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4.  III. 
A.P.Li 

A.  P.  P. 


A.S.B. 
A.I. 


A«nnm  Atcoot  Rambaut.  M^..  d^,  F.R.S..  F.R.A.S.  .  f 


^  Oafgtd. 

*mi  Roy«t  Aatranomcr  of  trahnd,  I89t-lt97. 

Akthi  K  Ernest  Cowlfv.  M.A.,  Litt.D 

aub-Librarun  ol  the  Ugdluijn  Library,  Oxford,  iotl  Fellow      ftlagdalcQ  College. 

AiBCtT  Cbaklcs  Lewis  GormtLr  GrtNtRra,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

Krriirr      Zoo1<>|;trit  Df|Mrtmcnt.  Hrilitb  MuMum,  1875-149^   Cold  McdattiKi 
■A  '\»:\c\y.  Author  of  Catalofuet     CtMHnt  Sml»tt  OOlmMtw 


'  SAmArltMK; 


and  Fakes  in  llu  BrUitk  Aluteum  ; 


&c. 


E.  HOUCHTOS. 

FMncrfar  C 


It  «r  ite  Ston^Mrf  in  Spaia. 


{ 


Serrano  y  Domiiifuoi, 


StriM. 


Avtm  Smtv  fOLUift.  M.A.  f 
Pdloiw.  TiMor  uwt  Matlwmatkal  Lecturer,  Coiput  Cbriati  CoUege,  Oxford.  Senior  i  i 
Mathematical  Scfaobr.  1892.  { 

AXTBVS  F««KCT8  LF.Ani.  M  A. 

Barriftcr-at-Law,  Miditlc  Tcmplo.   Charity  CommlisioDer  for  England  and  Wale*. , 
FruTr-.crlv  A^^Ulant  Strtury  o(  the  IJoarci  vl  Education.     FcIloW  o(  AU  Soult' 
r.  i;  ,.;  .  '>  >x:,  r  J.  ii»74~itUji.   Author  of  En^lisk  Sck4th  <l tk$ Ittfw m»Hm t *C 

Albert  Frederick  Pollard,  M  A  ,  F.R. Hist  S. 

Professor  of  Eni'li'-h  Hi^iorv  in  ihe  L  nivcrMty  of  London.  Fellow  of  All  -  —  I  .  _j  „ 
College.  Oxford.   AMUtant  Editor  o(  the  Uutwnary  of  Natitmal  Biopapky,  1^^-    Sumn,  Nicholas. 
1901.  Lothtea  Plriae«M.  Oxford,  1892;  Arnold  Pritenan.  ItgC    Aathor  of  I 


1 


S«-iuls'  [ 


EM^Mi  tmdtt  On  PnUtUr  Somtrul;  Htnry  VIII.;  Li/e  «f  Tktmi  CWwui  ;  &c. 


Sl«  AiTiiin^LD  Geikie,  K.r.B. 

See  the  biographical  article :  CuKix,  Sia  Aachibald. 

Rev.  ALCXANDCit  Gordon,  M.A. 

Lecturer  in  Church  History'  in  ihe  University  of  Mane 

Kev  Arciubau)  Hckmy  Savcf.,  D  D.,  LL.D.,  Lizt.O. 
Set;  (he  biograpiyal  aftikk :  SAVCii,  A.11* 

Su  A.  HooTOM-Sciomn,  C.I.L. 

Cwnl la iht  Fmu Araw.  AaAor«fSuliva 

Rbv.  Auxankk  Jairi  Gusvt,  M.A..  B.D 


ink. 


{SeoUand:  Gtogr^phy  awi 
Otology  (iM  fKirl). 

rStmU,  Adriu; 

\  Semttu,  Michael, 
f  SaitUospalus;  Sargon; 
l  Seanaehertb;  ShalnuiMMr* 


PKBTceMN-or  NevTe 
Caltap.  Bradford. 


■t  and  Cbwch  HUtory,  Yorkiliiic  UiUted  Indraendent  J  fiABtnaciiiL 
ReilMiw  «f  Madna  UaWwity.  aad  MMbcr  «f  1 


Andrew  Lxsc,  LI.  D. 

Sec  the  bKigraphicjl  ankle:  Lanc,  Amouw. 

Rzv.  Allai*  McNnes,  D.D. 

Prgfeaeor  of  Divivty  and  Biblical  Critidm.  St  Mary'a  CoHcae.  St  Andicm.  Author 
 »  -   


{ 


'  SeoUand:  Hiuoryi 
.Seeood  Slfht 


AfflRt  MuBiCL  day  Oim  Vflde). 

Fonnerly  Roideftt  Tetor  el  Lady  Matfam  HaB.  OxfbnL 


Aimo  NnrnMf.  F.R.S. 

SatthtbiagnvUeal  aitida:  Hmwitm,  ALrink 


Seoate. 

SaD4-grousc;  Sandpiper; 
Scaup;  Scoter;  Scrub-bird; 
Secreuuy>blrd;  Serlema; 
Shearwater;  SbeathUQ; 
fiMdrato; 
* 


*  A  complete  liat.  ■bowing  all  individual  contributors,  appears  in  tbe  final  volume. 
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JLHSk  Aeotr  Gottraso  NotcEir,  Pb.D  f 

ProfcMor  of  Scandinavian  Lingntge*  at  the  Unmnity  of  Upah.  Aiitbor  of  J 

A.  SiPi<4*.       AwWEw  Seth  pRiKCLE-PATTtsoN.  M  A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  f 

ProfeMor  of  Loeic  and  Metaphy*ict  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.    CiffordJ  Sotptiehm; 
MMiHtrjMi  ihf  liaiwanity  ct  AbetdcM,  Hit.   Fellow  of  the  Briiiih  AoidaiBy.  1  ftMuttriM* 
AuOor  of  iTm's  Asm  i»  Ar  Cumat;  The  PkUotopktoU  Radicals ;  Ac  I 

Ron.  Braofou)  Rhodes.  f,   .      _  ^ 

341I1  Sciwt  NatEuMl  VmIi.  New  Yoilc.  L 

B.  tiP.  BCRTRA  SuRTEES  Phillpotts,  M. A.  (Dublin).  / 

Formerly  Librarian  of  Cirtoa  College,  C»m  bridge.  \ 

CliAtO.!;      Sit  Cypkian  Arthur  Georcc  Bsmcc,  G.C.B. 

Admiral.   ConiiMnd«r<iii;Ct)icf.  CIum  Suiioa.  i9di-i9iH.  Diraetor  of  Html  J  Bai,  Oawfi  «|  IkiS 
IntelllKenee.  i889-l«94>  Author  ttfUAHtf  ttmat  Wt^*-,  &»-AMr  Mi  oiler  '  -  - 

Studies ;  Ac. 

C  B.  Su  Cbaries  Norton  Eoccombe  £uot,  K.C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

Vice-ChanoeHor  of  SheflMd  Umvonky.    Fonneily  FoNow  of  Trinity  College , 
Oxford.    H.M.'o  ConmiMiBiKr  ood  OMRimiMleMiuChW  for  the  Bntith  Ea«(  \  <.if« 
Africa  Ptmectonte:  A|mi  ud  GmnMiMCfil  at  Zndtwr;  rpnil  fTiwual  for 
CemM  Eut  Abiea.  I90i»;i904. 

C*X>iU         Cbaklls  Franos  Atrimson.  ( 

Fomerlv  Scholar  of  Queen  *  College,  Oxford.  Captain,  m  City  of  Londoo  (Royal  {  Softa  Wtala'  War  fill  P«r(i, 
FadH«4.  Author  of  nrlKUMHwaadf^iiUfte  ^ 

AV.lL  CWRtES  Frakcts  Bastasle,  M.A.,  LL.D.  f 

Rcgiui  PruffiMior  of  La*»  and  Profe««or  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Uaivmity  of  j  caimiAMM 
DubUn.  Author  of  FmHk  Fmowv:  CranwM  ^  JVatimu;  fliwy  ^  /altfa«KfM4  \ 
fVodb;Ab  I 

CLE.  ClWtES  Hose,  F.R.G.S..  F.Z.S..  D.Sc.  f 

Jewu  Cotlece,  Cambridee.  Formerly  Divisional  Resident  and  Member  of  the  J        — ^ 
Sapronie  (Swicil  of  Saratwak.   Kntaht  of  the  PniMiaa  Cogwa.  Aathor  of  X 1 
Dtkr^llHA€€»untofUuiitmmalttfacrme9',9K,  I 

ftH.*  Snt  Charles  HotBOYD.  |ck„-  bw„«u  i-k 

See  the  Wi^phica!  .irticle:  Holrovd,  Sjr  C  ^saoit.  RaOAb  Jo^ 

C  H.  Ha.        Carlton  Huktley  Hayes.  A.M..  Pr.D. 

Assistant  ProfiMor  of  HiMocy  in  ColumUa  UaWtnity,  Kmt  Yddi  Giy. 
of  the  Americui  Hiaiorkal  Aaociatioa. 

CiftF*  LtEcrr.-CoL.  Charles  Jaues  Fox,  F.R.G.S. 

Chief  Officer.  London  Seivam  Corna.  Preaidont  of  Awodation  of  ProfcMional  Fire 
BrigMleOfcen,  VieB.PmiakittoCNaiiBBdFifc  BrigadceUaiansAe. 


0.L.&  CBMILEs  Lethbridce  Kivc^fosd,  M.A..  F  R  Ifisi  S  ,  F  S  A 

AwiMant'Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education.  Author  of  L\/e  0J  Henrj/  V.  Editor 

C*S»  CttL  TUEOOOR  MlXBT,  D.TR.  f 

Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  University  of  Marburg.  Author  of  PMiuUtk  \  Saidica.  COIUWil  aL 
im  ZeiialUT  Cntor  VII. :  ^mUtm  nr  Ctidutlilt  4a  F^fUUMma  Ac.  I 

CtML  CHEDOWTLLE  MljATOVICH.  f 

Scnjtor  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scrvia.     Envoy  Exlraordmary  .ind  Minister  Pltiii- .1 

poieniiaiy  of  the  Kug  of  Servia  to  the  Court  of  St  Jame*'.  1895-1900  and  1902-  1 


€L    W.        8n  Cuius  Moore  Watson,  K.C.M.G..  C.B.  f   

Colofiet.  Royal  Engineers.    Deputy- 1 n»pector.Ge«eial  of  Flartlleatioos,  1696-  i  Tm 
1902.   Served  under  Ccnetal  COCdOB  ia  «lM  SoMdM.  ll74*lS7S.  t 

CfL  Cb»istt*s-  PrisTER,  D.-is-L 

Profc»v>r  at  the  Scjrbonnf ,  .    

£twies  stir  U  rigiu  d«  Robert  U  Pumx. 

CL    E         Cnutin  Ravmond  Beazley,  M.A..  D.Lm.,  F.ltG.S.,  F.R.Tfitr.S.  f 

Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  Univenity  of  Birmingham.  Formerly  Fello»'  '  sanuio  Marine 
of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  University  Lecturer  in  ihc  History  of  Geography  -,  .  ,  L 

Lothian  PriaHaan.  Oifoni.  1M9.  Lmdl  Lectunr,  Boaten,  tgot.  Author  of  1  S«Ulthotger,  Johaa^. 
Biway  fie  VwmfiUiri  Hut  Dtmm  if  M»inm  Gmptfkfi  me.  1 


^rofe^^or  at  thp  Surbonnc,  Psrit.    ChcvaHcT  of  the  Lc^OS  of  HonOUr.  AadMT  of  ^ 


0,W*lL  Charles  Walker  Robinson.  C.B.,  D  C  L. 

Major-Citt 


Major-C.«ncnl  (retired).   Amniaant  Military  Serrctary.  Headquarters  of  the  Army.  1  a-i--,,,^.  amitU 

mjo-iH',!.  Lieat.-Govcrnor  and  Seoetaiy.  Roml  MiUtaiy  Ho«ital.  Qehea^  1  ^  am€,Ui*. 

ibyj-i^.  Author  of  Strauty  0/  Uu  ftaiaiahr  W'or:  Ac.  I 


O^EMIi*       DimcAM  Black  Macsonalo.  M.A.,  D.D. 

Profeasor  of  Semitic  Lanpii.it;r!i,  Ifartfortl  TtieoloCTfal  Seminary,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Author  i)f   nnfhpm.-r!     >     Muslim    Tkr.^lo(y.    J uniprudenet  amd  ComtUuttotial 

«  Timry,  StUctiaus  Jrem  Ibm  Kkaldun ;  Rdigifiis  AUitmat  and  Lift  i»  Ittam ;  Ac. 
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vii 


DtniAio  Franos  Tovst, 

AutbAr  of  Estayt  ni  JfwjnT  AatfyAt  eompiidtkg 


The  Ouneil 


Th*- 


Scherio; 


David  Ceo»ge  Hogasth,  M  A. 

Keeper  o(  the  Aihmolcan  Museum.  Oxford,  and  FcHow  ot  M»jdalen College.  Fcllc 
o(  the  British  Awdemy.    Excavated  at  Papho*.  i883;  N*U|^K 'WJi  Scila  Muova; 
Ephe«us.  1904-190$.    As<.iut.  1906-IQ07.    Director.  Brttlw  9a9SH  «t  AtMMb  f 
l^7-i9oa  Director,  Cretan  Exploratioa  Fuad«  1899. 

rSM,  Bitftle  of  Oi^ 


Pavid  Havnay. 

F  rn   r K  British  Vicc-Cootul  at 
A'a./.  Uj€  tj  EmUto  Catldar;  6k. 


91  ftaeant, 

SanU  Cruz,  Marfrii  fll* 

Seamanship; 
Seven  Yeari'  War: 


DocciAS  Owen.  . 

Barri*ter-a(  Uw.  Inner  Temple.  Lacturcr  at  thejtaiyi^  Hml  War  O^ege, 
Pommouih.  and  at  London  School  ol  Eoommka. ^tfan.  SMiUff^ 
«r  tha  Sociaty  of  Naulfcal  RcMMCb.  Author  of  DtdtnUm  tf  tPor;  JMfa«aMli 
JVmlrdb;  ^Hnb  oiitf  Itarfa:  Ac. 

rAKD  Airaco  MiNCHiN,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.  ,      ^      .  ^„     , ,,  f 

ProfcMor  of  PrcrtoKxitoey  «n  the  Univcmty  of  London.  Formerly  FeUow  ol  Merlon  J  ScraboBMdWMk 
Coltete.  Oxford,  and  Jodrcll  Vtt/Himt  «f  Zoofaiy  and  Cp«BpMatlVf  AaatOBTi  1 
Uaivertiiy  CoHcge,  Londijn.  v 

Edward  Burnett  Tylor,  D.C.L..  LL.D. 

Sec  the  biographical  article:  Tylor.  Edward  Burkbtt. 


V 


SalutsUoH* 

Hfatoiy  ol  AltodiBt "  I  iinrilM. 

\  Selborne,  1st  Earl  of. 
^  Swnato,  AibMt  Vielor; 


Rt.  Rev.  Edward  Cuthbcbt  Botler,  M.A..  O.S.B..  Litt.D 
Abbot  o(  Downside  Abbey.  Bath.  Author  of  ""At  Laaaiae  I 

in  Cambri4tt  Ttxls  and  SludUi. 

JLt.  HOH.  Sre  Edward  Fry. 

S«  the  biosTaphical  article :  Fav.  Stt  EdWAUw 

Bbmvmd  Com.  LL.D..  D.C.U  „  

Sat  the  biagnpfeiisri  Bfticfe:  Coav.  EomMttb 

BlNtST  AlTHUB  C  vuriNrs,  A. 

Se«r  the  biographical  article;  Gardner.  PgacY. 

Sia  Edward  Hcrbut  BumDKV,  Bart.,  M.A..  F.ILG^  (d.  180s).  .  f 
MkP.  far  Bury  St  EdMiindih  iMr-il^.  AMlwr  of  4  JKMHy  ^AaamGmff»^i  | 

Suu  HOfttt  MiNF«,  M.A.        .    ^    .         .  _        ^ »  -     . ,  u       I  sanaatae; 
Uahmiiy  Laetuiw  •«  Piala««raphy.  Cambndae,  Lecturer  and  Awwtant  Libranan  <  je-m- 
ait  riwitimtir  Collc|ti  Caiahndge.  Formcny  ralw»  «t  rfihwilM  Cumia.  (,  ^ 

Author  of  A»  Sf^tHit  Ut 

Edmund  Kerchever  Chambers.  .  —  •  . 

Assistant  Secwtary.  Board  ol  Education.  Sometime  Scholar  of  CbipM  Chmti 
CoUege.  Odord.  Chancellor*  Engliah  E»»yi«t.  1891.  Atlthorrf  rt«  JTaAiari 
Stc^  Editor  of  the  "Bed  Leitar"  Aata|«aM:  Oonna'a  fmrna;  Vaachaa'a 
Potwu;&c. 

MmvER,  Ph.D..  D.Litt..  LL.D.      ^  ^  ^  ^  l.  ^ 

rinfiaMf  of  Anciifli  Hntory  ia  the  Univcfalty  «f  Berlin.  Author  o(  Ceuhchu  des 
AlUrtktmi  OutkUUia  Am  4<g9#fMfi  «r  AnMlilio  mt  Am  IhManUmmi, 

EOWARO  Maunde  Thompson.  C.C.B.,  I.S.O..  D  C  L  .  I.itt  D  ,  LL  D. 
Difccior  and  Pnncipal  Librarian.  Briliah  Museum,  th^n-tifo^.  Sandars  Reader  in 
Bibliography.  Cambridge  Univetsiiy,  iBWiM.  Hon.  FtMowol  Univeriuy  Coliege. 
Oxtord.  Correjpondeni  tA  the  ln«titute  of  France  and  of  the  Royal  Prussian 
ikadHay  of  Science*.  Author  o(  Handbook  ojCrttk  and  Lalin  Paiaeefra^y.  Editor 
flf  ObMAwi  ^Hf/Kir.  Joint-editor  of  publications  of  the  Palaeographical  Society, 
tho  Now  Palaeographical  Society,  and  ol  the  Facaiault  9I  the  Laureniian  Sophocka. 


EMraw  JflKM  DsMT,M.A.»MoLBar 
Fermerty  Pcltow  of  Klag^s  CeOitt,  *^ 


[ 


Stt 


Saab; 

Stionhand:  Grttkmd 


F  R  C  $  LL  O  D  Sc  ( 
CbaauHuw  Suraeon'lo'Si  Mary'*  Ho»pital.  London,  and  to  the  Childrcn'i  Hospiial.  I  Scalp.  urprf\ 
Cftat  Omoiid  Straet.  London.  Chevalier  o(  the  Legion  ol  Honour.  Author  of  1  siioclu 
A  JfoaMf  ^  Amattm^M  Stmi»  ShdiaU.  I 


Y      ROBEPT   B>  V*-: 

New  College,  Oxford. 


MA 


Author  ol  The  Uouu  »}  Stitucms ;  Jtrtitaitm  ttndtr  ihe  High 


■SV.  EOMOND  Warre.  m  a..  D.D..  D.C.L..  C  B..  CV.O. 
ProvoM  o(  Eton.  Hon.  Fclkrar  ol  Balliol  Collefe,  CMord. 
,iMt-l«a9.  Aytlwrof  CrOMMari^^ 


HMdnaalcr  it  Eton 


1 


Ship:  II li' 
^  St€ttm*kifi. 


ihe 
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Ksr.  Fbank  Eowmd  BueanfMi.  ma,  Pb.D..  D.Lm.  r 

FelloTT  and  Tutor  of  MuifalM  Colhnu  Oifoid.  Picbe«d«y  of  UmIi  GttMnl.  J  B.t.MMi 

Afe  L 
FlBOERiCK  George  Meeson  Beck,  M  A.  ^ 

FkSOERicK  Gymer  Parsons,  F.R.C.S.,  F.Z.S.,  F.R.Akth«op.1nst. 

Vice-President,  Anatomical  Society  of  Crpsit  Britain  and  Ireland.  I.*cf UTPT  on 
Anatomy  at  St  Thoraas'i  Hospital  and  the  London  Schm  l  i  M  lirinc  for  Women, 
London.  Formerty  Hunterian  Pro<eMor  at  the  Koyal  College  ol  bufgeom. 


Fdlowrand  Lecturer  o(  Clare  College,  Cambridge. 

Ma|or-General  StR  Frederick  Jo«m  Golosuid.  /ci.i.n 

Sec  the  biographical  article :  GoLDsmo  (family).  \  s*""*^  V»«  f^O' 


Sals; 
SmiiA; 
Sanpis; 
SmosMl 


Fkancis  Lleweu-VK  GRirnTB,  MA,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A. 

Reader  in  Egyptolut)',  Oxlonl  I'nivir^ity.    Editor  of  the  Archaeological  Survey 
•nd  Afchacotosical  Keporu  of  the  Egypi  Explontion  Fund.  FelloAr  o(  Imperial  ■ 
CciiowXSliaoloilrolJiiitUiiio.  AiSteof  «iirte^<Wir^J>lpi^ 
Ac 

Col.  FsEOUic  Natosch  MAirnr.,  C  8.  f  Mmk  BattU  af; 

LecttiPir  in  Miliary  History.  Ntanchentw  UnnorMty.  AotlMr  of  Wm  mt  Hui  Sown  Woeks'  War  (I'n  port); 
WtHft  FdUy,  TU  Ltiptit  Campann ;  Tki  JitM  Campaipt;  Ac  I  Sovea  Tem*  War  (in  fort). 

FKAMK  R  Cana.  fst  Heku  {mparC,: 

Author  of  South  AJrica  Jrom  ike  Oreal  Trtk  to  Uu  (/num.  \tH 

FfeANcis  Stukk.  f 

Trfnity^  CoU<|fofluwbw«l|io.  Editor  of  til* /riiriiol4/8tealiHi.Le«kM.  ^rirr|lmJ,  Qioim. 

FkConiCK  WauAU  Rodlcr.  I.S.O..  F.G.S.  f 

Curator  and  Librarian  of  the  Muieam  of  Practical  Geology.  London,  1879-1902.  ^  ^fr'""t 
President  of  the  Geologists' AaaodatloOt  IMT-IM^.  l< 

GsORce  A.  BouLESCER,  D  Sc.,  F.R.S.  f 

In  charge  of  (he  Collcrtioni  of  Kriniln  and  Fishes,  Department  of  200l0gyi  BtUUh  1  I 

Mu*etjm.   Vicc-l^tesidciil  «(  the  Zoological  Society  of  Lofldon.  |, 

Sat  George  Christopher  Trout  Bartley,  K.C.B.  (1847-1910) 


George  Christopher  Trout  Bartley,  K.C.B.  (1847-1910).  f 

FouMierof  the  Nattoiial Pnniy  Bonk.  M.P.for  NoRh  littiwton.  tate-looA.  Author  <  tolM          tim  tofiL 


ktlAat  tl  lbaM$  Kdhmy  Aimmn  M»  CnUrml  AsUj  Ac  { 

CcOBCE  Edward  Dobson,  M.A.,  MB,  K  Z.S.,  F  R  S.  (1848-1895) 
Army  Medical 
Victoria  Museum 

A  UoMofrapk  of  Uu  Instctivora,  SyiUmalic  ai 
Gborce  Gregory  .Smith,  M  A. 


IBSOM,  M.A.,  MB.  K  Z.S.,  F  R.S.  (1848-1895).  f 
Department,  i&&8~iSJi8.  Formerly  Curator  of  the  RoyolJ 
.  Netley.  Author  of  Monotrapk  0}  Ike  Ariatk  Ci»o|<Wi,  mt,\\ 
kc  Instclivina,  SyiUmalic  ana  AnaUtmital.  \ 

RCE  Gregory  -Smith,  M  A.  ( 
Profecsor  of  English  Literature,  QiMcn'a  Univcruty.  BcUact.  Author  of  Tht  Dayt  < 
of  Jam-.  IV.  :  The  TmuUum  Pmti;  Sftciwumt  tf  UitUU  StaU,  Ac.  \ 

.  Gcorok  Herbert  Box,  M  A.  r 
lUctorofSulton  Sandy,  Beds.  Formerly  Hebrew  Matter,  Merchant  Taylon' School,  J 
Londoo.  Uctuivr  in  the  Faculty  of  Thcolafy«  Unntfiitjr  of  Osford.  1908-190;^  1 
AHthorol  Ttundait«»tf  B»okafitmiak\iBC.  [ 


LUiratwr, 


Geokcc  Smntsdury,  LL  D  .  D  C  I..  / tolot-SlniMi,  Due  do; 

Sec  the  biograpfuul  article.  Sai.ntmury,  GborCI  Edward  Batcman.  IMf^jSl^  fr^flT^  dO> 

Major  Gforce  William  Reoway.  / 
A 11 1  hor  of  The  War  of  Settttion.  1861-1862 ;  FrtdentMmt!  *  5N>  i*  Wtr,  \ 

Rsv.  Griffithes  Wheeler  Thatcher.  M.A.,  B.D.  f  "^Tialira'Linl! 

Warden  of  Camden  College.  Sydney.  N.S.W.  Form«riy  Tutor  In  MUbnw  «ll4  Old  ,  th, 
Testament  History  at  Mon^  College,  Oafoid.  :>m  Jles. 

Hknrv  a.  Rowland.  /«*~».  c.,— , 

^  SaUsbury,  HarqMM  o(; 


HtlOH  CHistioi.M.  M  A. 

Fcrmcrly  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christ!  College.  Oxford.  Editor  of  the  lith  edition  of  ■ 
the  Eatfthpniia  BHtumkm;  Co-edkorw  x' 


the  lotb  edhioo. 


Sluketpeort:  Tht  ^tdkapmn^ 


Riv.  HippoLYTF  Delehave,  S.J.  r  SehasUgo, 

Bollandist.  Joint-editor  <jl  (be  Ada  Santlmmm;  and  the  AnoUcta  BriUniiom.       \  StrflWt,.  St> 

Rams  Friedrics  Gaoow  F.R.S.,  Pb.D.  f 
Stricidmd  CuntorAM  Loct  tttftf  on  ZoolaiyutiheO«iveciltyofCofiAiI4it.  Autker'^ 
«r  **  Ampbibio  sod  Reptiiet  **  In  the  CinMd'ir  ilTalwaf  HUlmyx  Ac.  ' 


Rev.  Henry  Fanshawe  Toier,  M  A.,  F.R.G.S. 

Hon  Fellow,  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  Collece  Oxftird.  Fellow  of  the 
B^iti^h  Ai  jilL-tny.     Corrc^pondinB  Meml^r  ol  tht-  Hi»t<iriral  Society  of  Greece 

^W^ajyijf <t/ft>tff •  Ot»t^fkf,  Ooitkai  Gtoftafky;  Ltcturti  on  Ike 
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,  M.D.  (Brux.),  LSjCPX,  LB.CS  t 


BnniT  RicsAKD  Tsson,  F.S.A. 

Secretary  and  Librarian  of  UM 


CUb, 


{ 


Reader  in  Talmudic  and  Rabbink  Literature  in  the  Univereity  of  Cambridee.  J  Suniiu  oi 


FoTTDcriy  Preaidctit.  Jewish  Hutorical  Society  of  Ensbod.  Author  o(  A  Sharl  \  SImImL 
HisloryifJeviikLilefattuttJtiKtkWiimlktMidi' 

James  AttXANOER  M»?/5rijf. 


Fonnrrly  Liters r>'  L<t.lur  of  the  Dnii^  aU«<lft,MliCifcfBdlWr,C«lMn<tCo.,tld. 

Author  of  The  Bo%4tr's  Hatdbook;  at- 


JOHH  Akthuk  Platt.  M.A 


r  «f  GfMk  Im  Wmnkjf  COkgb.  Ltmiam.  Vanmiy  FeHow  of  TkUty 
Cmbfiilitc.  AotlmafMitlonoIIIomer^JIMaad  CMj'ii(7:&c. 

VkKY  Rev.  Tosr.PH  Armitacf.  Robinson,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Dean  ot  WelU-  licin  of  Wcftttnimtter.  1903-1911.  Fellow  of  the  Britith 
Academy.  ChapUin-in-Onlinary  to  the  Kin^.  Hon.  Fellow  of  Chritt't  College, 
OimbfMffc^^ori^an  Pto^ctjoc  of  ^ v^tmyjin.^ t he  UniverwtyoJ  Cambridge, 

Jims  BAKTurr. 


Lecturer  on  Constniction,  Archiirc^ticr.  Smit.it  ion.  Quantities.  &c.,  Kin(*«  Collc^,  J  g.—^—-^, 
Loodoii.  Member  of  Sodety^of  Anzhitecu,  InnituM  of  Junior  En^oecn.  QtiMtity  1  rT***"*** 


BfAVDNVOH  AniMOlt. 
incsly  Art*efttlc 

Capitali  of  Eura^; 


Purntify  Art<efttlc  of  the  Ssttutuf  ita 
~  Schools  of  miim  Art  i» 


H.  J  flics  EcccuMC,  Ph  D 

ProfnvDrof  Saiukrit  and  t  -pantive  Phik>kw>',  Kdinl 
Secretary  wid  Ubrariaa  to  the  Koyal  Aatatic  Society. 


.  LittJ).,  LL.D 
rfldvtfiity  ^ 
As  Brilkh 


John  Eowim  Samovs,  M, 
Public  Orator  ia  * 
CainbridRe. 

Scholarihtp;  &c. 

Riv.  JoHs  FktKr.iiicK  SinTH. 

Auth(>r  of  Slud-f!  n  >L'iii;iirT  KTj'  r  (7i-r.t;.7'i  .Afaitrri;  tmnslatetl  C.  H.  A.  von 
Ewald'i  C«mm*nia^Ui  ua  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  TiUamtni  and  lite  B«»k  ef  Job. 

luB*  GBdUB  Fmses,  M.A..  D.Cl..,  LL.D..  Lm.D. 

'  '  \iithmpolqnr.LhwpoQl  UiUvcaity.  F«Bqw«(Tridty  CoHcie, 
r  ol  the  BifiUi  itoiiiiiay.  Aiitlwr«f  nrCSiMiB  Agmlki 

JOCETB  0.  Horner,  A  M  t.McCH.E. 

Author  of  i'taiiil  am4  BmUr  Making;  PmHtal  Utial  Tmniitt  i  &C- 

JOEM  Gbabam  Kbu,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Regia*  Profeaaor  ol  Zoology  in  the  Unlvcnity  of  Glatgow.  Formerly  Demon 
in  Animal  Morphology  in  the  Uaivervity  of  Cambridee.  Fellow  of  Chrui'i  C 


1 
{ 
{ 

•r  St  Jokn'a  Collm.  J 
«f  Miiliry  CtunMil 

{ 

{ 

{ 

r 


Sclichlans; 


OuiMdgL  fMki«D«.  WalaaskM  MedaOiM.  iM.  NdU  Phmibu.  Royal  j  SiiarkCM^irO 
SedKy  «  MtWMiiili.  1904.  ^ 


Geosce  RoBERTSO.y,  M.A  ,  Ph  D. 
Frofetaor  of  German  Language  and  Literature.  Univer*ity  of  London.  Editor  of  the 
iMtm  Umtimtt  ^mmk  Aihor  «l  <f  Ciwiw  liHwirtwi}  5t*a«r  ^ 

mOmhiry;  ttc 

jAim  6E0KCB  Scott.  R.C.I.  E. 
SuvcHatendmt  and  Political  Officar,  Southeca  Sfaan  Sate*. 
Ill  V^ltrr 


1 


.  Jamu  Giuhamo  Simpson,  M.A.  f 

Canon  of  St  PbuI'i.  London.  Prindpat  of  Leeda  Qeisy  School  and  Lecturer  of  Leeda  J  ScotUad,  £plKopal  Ctiiuxll  ol. 
Pariib  Quucb,  I90»>i9ia  ^ 


Joan  HiMM  AstBcm  H«n,  UA* 


JOBN  HrvRv  MiooLETON,  M.A.,  Lnr.D.,  F.S.A.,  D.C  L.  (1846-18^6") 

Sladc  ProteMor  of  Fittc  Art  in  the  Univenity  of  Cambridge.  iStt6-i«9S. 
'  ■    -  --  -    .  ..  -        -     -.  ^ 


{ 


Director 


«f  tin  FitnriUnLiB  Muaeum,  Caml^idie>  tM^liya.  Art.Diivcur 

Iliuminattd  ifanuscripis'im  Oatnecf 


Jems  Horace  Rotnro  M.A..  LL.D. 
Balliol  CoUege,  Oxford.    Author  of 
History;  Ft*f*t!t  PtdtgrM. 

JooN  Holland  Ro«K^M.A.,,LiTT.p. 

Chriat'a  College, 
Utttveniitv  Local   


\Wmmiy 


1  Seiieoaty. 


„  M  Modem  History  to  the  Cunbridct 
Author  of  UJ*  of  NapoUon  /.;  Htptlmmk 
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■  Hnmr  Veuikdck  Ciowv. 

Uort.'Colomi.  Royal  Aftillery, 
Canada.  Fomeriy  Chief  Instructor 
•nd  Tactic*  at  the  Roya)  Miliiai  ' 


y.  CMMBMdtat  of  tk*  Kaytt  MOtunr  CbUece  o(  1 
nictor  iM  MilHtiiy  Topomfhy  wid  llilttHy  H£m 
and  lactic*  at  the  Koyai  Miitiary  Ataimrt  Wognia.  Atthar  «f  ^N^WcflM  I 

Ruiio-rurkiih  War,  i8??-li3ii9K,  I 

John  Kslls  Inciuu,  LL.D.  f  SajTi  Jua  Baptteto; 

SMtliaWeti»pUedwticl*:tM>Aii;|€niKta»ai  llMtor* 


Linton  Myies,  M.A.,  F.SX.  F.R.C.S. 
WykeKam  Profetaor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  Univrntty  cA  Oxford,  and  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College.  Formerly  Gladstone  Ppofe»50r  of  Girck  ajid  Lecturer  in  Ancient 
Gec^raphy,  University  of  Liverpool.  I 


Lecturer  in  Cl.ii>»ic»l  Archicology  in  the 
UaivOTiicy  irf<Mafd*MdSwdaiuwid Tutor (rfCbriKC^^  AuOtat U  A  HiOoty 

lOKM  Malcolm  MrrcBnx.  f  ScMlbic  0"  Pvfi : 

Sometime  Scholar  of  Queen'*  CollcM,  (Mord.  UcWiW  la  Cluria.  East  Loodon  \  SlMlfUltMy,  M  I 
Collece  (University  oiLoodoa).  Jomt-editor «!  GfM*«£MN9l|f  bMIM..  \  tfrnfOrO. 


Edkorofl 

Join  SuiTH.  Flett,  D.Sc.  F  n  ?                                                       r  s^n<l.  saaditoMj 
PcttKipapber  to  the  GeologtcAl  Purvey  of  the  United  KuBdom.  Formerly  Lecturer  J  ■  /  b^^. 

BdMmi^k  BtftiUy  MiwSlHit at  tta Cwilogfcal  Sochty  of  Loadoa.  I""** 


JmOS  Swth  Reip,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D. 

ProfeaMT  o(  Ancient  History  and  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Gonville  and  Caiu*  College 


Cambridge.    Hon.  Fellow,  formerly  Fellow  and  Lecturer^  of  Christ's  College,  i 


Browne'*  aad  CkaaoeUor'a  Medals.  Editor  of  oditioo*  ot  Cicero'a  Atadmua 

'  8t  Pfctersburg  I  n  part) ; 

JOSK  Tbohas  Bbalbv. 

Ioiat-«utbor  of  Stufoid'i  EuroDo.  FocoMrir  Editor  of  tho  SeHMik  Gtmapluc 


Sakhalin  [:r.part);S^m»X$i 

Cmernment  {in  fart); 
Samarkand:  Cs<y  (m  farOi 
Santov:  Gmnmtia  (fii  ftr0. 

JoiEPH  Thomas  CtTNKiKoirAW,  M.A.,  F.ZS.  (      u  ^ 

Lecturer  on  Zoolop'  at  the  South-Westcrn  Polytechnic,  London.  Formerly  Fellow  Sca^BOpoo*; 

of  Univcrftty  College.  Oxford.    Aasistant  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the'  8M-8arpeiU  (m  part). 

University  of  Ediobufgb.  Naturaliat  t»  tho  Marino  Biological  Aawdatioa.  I 

PiofwnrarHiMafylaColiia1iiatfatMiritr,N^  \  UmpmO* 

Jaaas  Wiluaus,  m  a,,  D  C  L.,  LL  D.  fseaajen. 
All  SouU'  Reader  m  Ronuin  Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Fellow  of  Lincoln  <  aw^fl 
College.  Author  of  WMs  end  SmtfMtmt  4fe  [aMnil. 

James  WvcLirFE  Hcaolam,  M.A. 

6tafT  Inspector  of  Secondary  Schools  under  tht  Boaid  of  Education,  London. 

~ -   -  -  -     -  -       .  -   .  Aateo  voo. 


ondarv  bcnool 

Formerly  Fellow  of  King'a  CoUcaBf  Caaibrid|fe  Pnlumt  of  Greek  and  Aacicat< 
History  at  Queen's  ColiefO^  LoildM.   Adthor  Of  MwMrdk  tut  At /»UHi»U»»  t/ 

the  German  Empire ; 


KuicsLzy  Gailand  Jayks.  f 
SomotioM  Scholar  of  Wadham  Cdhfe,  OxhrA.  ilaltlnir  AnwIdPriMaMa,  ma.j 
Autlwr  of  Kucv  4b  Gama  mii  Mr  Smemtn,  \ 


Kathleen  Schlesincek.  ffiaiafcBta;  Saxlion>; 

Editor  of  tho  Ptr^iUt  tf  M*tMt  AnlmuttQ,  Atttkor  o(  71*  tmmmmntt  tf  OuA  lutflwiit;  tafwti  Miaici 
Ortkutn.  If*^ 

lifONCZ  B^Niorrc. 

Keeper  of  the  Musfe  National  du^LuMmbourg,  Paris.  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  m  j  (ou^liHtS  Htimn  Frmdu 


Honour.  President  of  the  SodCoi  dH  Mattw  oriootaUaMt  fwapili.  AaMor 

Uuloin  dts  Btaux  ArU;  ftc 


LiOifASO  James  .Spf.s-ccb,MJI. 

A«i«tant  in  the  Dc 


Linda  Maky  VtLLAtt. 


■I 

-pnrtment  of  Minctalogr.  Britiab  MoNttia.  Fonacfiy  SdMiar  J 
College^  CaaiM4|a,  aad  Htrincn  ScMar.  Bdiw  of  iImI 

tiiw.  I 


Ste  tho  WofnpUcalaftidat  Vhaaii.  Paiqvau. 


{ 

I^OI  VtLLAItl.  f 

Italian  Foreign  Office  (Emtgration  Department).    Formerly  Newspaper  Corre-  I 
spondent  in  the  Cast  of  EmoWb  Iialiaa  Vlcf-Coaiut  ia  Now  Orkaaa.  1906,  Phila>  <^  »wg, 
driphta.  iryo7.  and  BoMoa.  luUL»  190^l9lOi>  Aather  of  /MKm  L^/k  it  TWa  I 

and  Country  ;  &c.  I 

Maiwice  Aktbub  Caxney,  m  a.  f 
iteiMtanl  Lecturer  in  Semitic  Languam  la  dttUabairfly  of  Maacheater.  Formerly  J 
EnMbitioocr  of  St  John's  College.  (Moid.  P^  and  Elkrioii  Habnv  SchoUr,  1 
OiM.  ilgsi  Kaaakott  IMnw  SdMlar,  ilgoi  Ho^  I 
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IfiCBAEL  Brett  f 

Barriitersit  U w,  Middle  Temple.  \  S>l*a(*:  UilUary. 

So.  MACMtmnt  DAunx  CtiAUfEms.  K.C.B.,  C.S.I.,  M.A. 

Trinity  Coll««.  Oxford,  Barmter-at-Law.   Fornwrly  Penmnef  

«f  S«ate  for  the  Home  Departmeni,  Lomioa,  <ind  Firct  ParliaineiKHIjr 
the  Treasury.  Author  ol  DittU  of  tkt  lamif  3iUt  ^ Esfkntf^i  tte. 


Mabctts  Haeioc,  M.A.,  D.Sc  ,  F  L.S. 

Profesaor  o(  ZooloKYt  University  CoHcvc,  Cork,    Author  of      T'.-  t  i80i»" 
CtM^u^t*  iVa/urol  Wiltory;  and  papers  for  VdfwuiS  *tieuul»c  jourrmi*. 

BlAtlON  H.  SrirLMAVv,  K.S.A. 

Formeriy  Editor  of  thr  .VrjjjrtW  of  Art.   Memficr  of  Fine  Art  Commtttw  of  Tnter- 

national  Exhtbitioti^  of  Uru^aeli,  Pari*,  liucnos  Airc<i.  Kome  and  the  Frjncu-J  Sculptun  lilt  i>afi)' 
Brituh  Exhibition.  Londtm.    Author  ot  Hukiry  of  '  Punct"-  »— <— "  /> 

PaiuHnt  to  Uu  Oprnint  of  tJu  tf/Ut  Century;  Workt  of  C.  F. 
Scidflurt  and  Setilptori  of  To- Day;  HenrutU  Rommer; 


{ 

Aires.  Rome  and  thr  Frjnco-J 
<^  '  PuncM";  BrUitk  Portrait  ] 
f  of  C.  F.  Wm,  JLA.\  Brkuk 
':  Ac.  l 


'offo-Day;Henrittt4Roit»tr;hc  '        '  \, 

Eis  Jastsow,  Ph.D.  f 
Proietaor  <A  bemitic  Languafet,  University  of  Pcsoqrlwua.  Author  d  RdiffM  \  | 
9f  tJu  Babj^oniaiu  and  Aisyrtans;  ttc.  I 

llAxmuAN  Otto  BtSMAKCK  Cmtmi,  M.A.  fcu^;.. 

Reader  in  Anrient  Hhtory  fat  Londaa  UaiftNltr.  LMmcr  is  Gmk  b  BbnUMn  i  r  ^ 

Uoivcmty,  i9o;~r9o8.  {^SKOUlUm  pari}. 

LiOK  Tacqdes  Maxime  Princt.  f  _ 

Ainiliuy  «f  tha  loMitiii*  «f  Fam  (Aeidnqp  et  Monl  tui  SdMCM).  ^  St  Ve«taln: 

Aatkor of  £'/Wm*<»  Ai  mTm  AMdv-OnRlf.  L St  Pol,  Couoto  «(. 

IC.  Tn.  IIOUTSMA 


Proleisor  ol  bemitac  Language  la  tS>«  Uaivemty  o(  Utrecht. 


of  Tciiiiiiig  Calle— .  Bnid  <rf  Eitneatiaa.  I  ^        .  4. 


OtKTKD  Airy,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

H.M  Intpectorol  School*  and  Inspector  of  Ti 
London.  Author  of  Louit  XIV.  and  " 
EdiMr  of  tbe  f -itifrfrrrfirff  Poptrt ;  &c. 

ist  Pttarrimrf  (iff 
Sakhalin  u«  A3r<); 
Samara:  Ocvcrnmcnt  [in  part); 
S^mirkand:  Ciiy  (in  part); 
Saratov:  Ctiicmment  (tn 

PrtER  CHALueRS  MrrtstELt,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.Z.S..  D  Sc  ,  LL  D.  f 
Secrcur>'  'j'      ?oolr.ei>aI  Soeiery  ai  Lcmdoo.  Utu\-er>ity  Demonstrator  in  G>m- J 


paratiw  Ar..-iiomy   an-l   AssiM.int   tO  LitlUfO  IVrfflir  ME  OdOid,    lWkta9t.1  ' 

Author  ol  OuUtnci  of  Bwlety ;  &c.  t. 


Percy  Gaxoner,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  D.Lm.  / , 

Sec  the  LioKraphiol  article:  CaSBmi.  PtKV.  \' 

Pain.  GeORGe  Konooy.  f 

Aft  Critic  of  th*  Okmmr  tad  the  IMTy  Ji^aif.   Pormaffy  E^«r  d  tfca  ilrifif.-{  inhtmrAi 

Pescy  Sowehs  Tyrisgham  Stephens,  J. p. 

Contributor  to  the  BoJnitatoa  JtfafoaM*.  -^StiQOUiiK> 

Tavl  VrmmtMBOrt.  D  C.L.,  LL.D.  /e^j 

See  the  biographical  article ;  VlsocRAOOrf,  PaVL,  \ SanflOID. 

Sn  Philup  Watts.  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  LL.D.  f        TTisiorv  tinet  du  Tt 

Director  of  Naval  Construction  for  the  British  Navy.  Chairman  of  the  Federation  I  ""f  *  ""'^  ««*  « 
of  Shipbuilders.   Naval  Architect  and  Director  of  War  Shipbuildtag  Departnent  1  V  ^>f*amslnfs; 

of  Sir  \V.  G.  Armstrong,  WMtWOftb  A COu,  Ltd.,  IM8^I9M.  ^ IMHtHMlBg. 

ROBEKT  AOAMSON,  LL.D.  f .  . 

Sm  the  UegmiiUetlartidetAaMitoit,  Roust.  ^vtm^vmgmit^^ 

Robert  Aitxandek  SrKVaiit  MMUnm,  M.A..  F.$.A. 

St  John  s  College,  Cambridge.   Dincior  of  Ewavatloas  for  Cbe  MhltlliO  Ex* 

ploraiion  Fund. 

CoLo.vEL  Robert  Alexanock  W.uiab,  C.B.,  C.M.C.,  CLE. 

Formerly  H.M.  CwBiiiissioncr,  Aden  Boundary  Delimitation.  Served  with  Tirah 
Expeditionary  Force,  1897-1898,  ami  <is  the  Anglo-Russian  Boundary  Cora* 

mission,  Panf>irs.  1895. 

Richard  Copley  Christie. 

See  the  biosniphical  article:  CBUtflt,  KlCNAlO  CottSff. 

ROBEKT  DtlW  HiCES,  M.A. 

Fellow,  Cameriy  Lacturer  in  Classic*,  Trinity  CoMcfe,  Cambridfe. 

Rkhard  Garnett,  LL  D.  .^1*9^ 


See  the  biographical  article:  Garseit,  Richard.  \Sk11n. 

iSAio  Innxs  Pocock.  F.Z.S.  -(flootvtslk 
SdSiriiiMfldrat  U  tht  Zeotogical  Cardefla,  Loodoa.  I 
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Strap*  VkmOr; 

Ship-money; 
Shjcwsbuji',  Dukt  0L 


Mcinbor  of  the  Staff  of  the  Gtwlosical  Surytv  ol  India,  iftM-lMa. 
Cc/«i/i'fuf  0/  Kmii/  Sfammixls,  RepitJet  and  Bi.is  Mlfef  Otl'ifwi  "  


Author  of 
1;  ThuDm 


8m1  (in 


Uadhf^MRlaqr  «l  Stttt  Iar4  tt 


toOBMt»  L«n»vts  AMxioBtt,  K.G  JIXL 

tteColoiUM,  1999-1909. 

KOBCRT  NisstT  Bain  (d.  iooq) 

Ai«i»tant  fJbfarian,  British  Miiwum,  l8#3-l909.    Author  o(  5<-fi»»rf!»i<tP«! :  7")k« 
Political  Iliilory  oj  Denmark.  Norway  and  Sweden,  i^ij-iQoo.  i  r.i  /i-  '  .V  m  in  -si,  , 
t6ij~i/js  ,  SiMOHic  huropt:  Tk»  PaitHtal  Utmry  0/  /'o^ojul  ojui  iOujia  /rotM  1  aHMDW. 
1469  to  I7p6idie. 

RoaskT  PCBU. 

PnCtMor  at  Mlainc  ta  ColMabb  UBhvnity.  Ntv  Yorib 

KOBEKT  Seymour  Conwav,  MA,  D  Litt. 


8tkHto4. 


GMvOltl 


ProfcMor  o(  Laiia  and  Indo-European  Philnloey  in  the  UnivcrMty  of  MMchettcr. 
Fonncrly  Profesaor  of  Latin  in  University  Coliese,  Cardiff;  ud 
and  Caiua  College.  Cambridge.  Author  of  Th4  Italic  Dialttts. 

m  Wallacx.  F.R.S.  (Edin  ),  F.L.S.  f 

Profeworof  Agrieutturc  and  Rural  Fcmimy  at  EdlnburRh  Univcrsit'v  and  narTT 
Ln'turcr  on  (  olonial  .i  v.l  Jniiin  .il'ne.    Prtjfe--!'jr  of  AKri'  uli  irr,  l^:  A  t     I  Ch^B  f  »■ 

Cirencester,  la^^-ifitij.   Autbor  of  "farm  LtM  Stock  cf  Great  BntatH;  The  Atri-\  '"^r  F«rii* 


eullurt  and  Rural 
Cape  Celony;  8tc. 


StAiaEY  AiTHUK  Cook,  M.A.  (  -  _j 
Lecturer  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac.  and  fomieriy  Fellow.  Gonville  and  Caiui  College,  |  SMUWi;  SamiMl; 
Cambridge.    Editor  for  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.    Author  of  Glossary  ef  i  SamiMl,  BooIb  of; 
dramaU  /mkp(#Imm;  Tkt  Lamt  af  Motu  amd  tlu  Coda  tf  HammmnH;  CMtiMt  j  I 
   iriJMS^i{f4iMteifMMwj*&  I 


itpl$s    Old  TMmmnI  Bitttryi 


StHOH  Newcomb,  LL.D.,  D.Sc. 

See  the  biographical  article:  NlWCOMB,  SuUNi. 
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Sunrl; 

>;  Salljm; 


Tbouas  Abhby,  M.A.,  D.Lrrr. 

Director  of  the  Britith  SK-hool  of  ArchaeoloRV  pt  Rome.    Formerly  Scholar  of 
Chrict  Church,  Oaford.  Craven  Fellow,  itio?.  Conington  Prizeman,  1006.  Member . 
«f  the  ImMml  GHnm  Aichiwliial  IiwtlMtt,  AMhorol  n$  Oiuktd 
grapky  of  me  KmtKtm  Cam^pta. 

Thomas  Andrew  Axchee,  M.A. 

Amhot  of  »•  Om^  ^  Jtktod At. 

Sn  T^OIIAS  BARCtAY.  M.P. 

Membt^  erf  the  laatitutc  of  loteraatioMl  Law. 
Author  of  Problem  «f  IntuHoHtmal  Fm$k$  am 

bum,  1910. 

Sut  Thomas  Curroio  Aubott,  R.C.B.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  D.Sc,  ILD.,  F.RS* 

Rfsw*  ProfeMor  of  Pkmic  ia  th*  Uniwmity  of  CMtKidflt,  «ad  Fdlow  of  CwvOk 
and  Caiut  College.  Phyildaa  to  Addenbipofa'a  Hoipittl,  CiMhiMn.  Editor  al 

Systems  ef  Medicine. 

&KV.  Thomas  Fowleb,  M.A  ,  D  D  ,  LLD.  (iSiJ-igo*). 

President  of  Corpus  Christi  College.  Oxford,  1S81-1904.    Honorary  Fellow  of 
-  Lincoln  Collm.  Profeiaor  of  Logic,  1873-1880.  Vice-Chanceltor  of  the  University  ^  _^ 
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"  ' '    i;  Ac. 


VIA. 
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ShaltMboiy, 
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Rbv.  Thomas  Kelly  Cheyne,  D.Lrrr.,  D.C.L.,  BJ), 

Sec  the  biographical  article:  CliEVNE,  T.  K. 

Su  Thomas  Little  He\th,  K  C  B.,  D.Sc. 

Assistant  Scrrctar)'  to  the  Trea.nry.    Fomieriy  FdHtm      TMtf  CM^/t, 

bridge.  Author  of  I  rtatue  on  Contc  Sectsons ;  Ac. 


J  Salnt-SimoB, 
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.^SMaphim. 
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my  and  nilitkal  Philoeophy.  Gdumbto  Univenitv,  New  I 
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Waltzk  Albok  Pnum,  If  .A.  r  II 

WM.  miUMT  oi  M«§m  B»rofiit  wc  ^  8ohlM«1g-BohMo  QimUoo. 

Wn.Ln»  rUcHER,  Ph  D.  f 
Trofessor  of  BiUkal  Science  at  tbe  iiabtnnical  Seminary,  Budapest.  1 

WtLLtAM  Cecu.  Dahfui  Whetbam,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  f 
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William  Ejjmund  Aimytage  Axon,  LL.D.  r 
Formerly  Deputy  Chief  Librarian  of  the  Manchester  Free  Librarica.   On  Litlfin  J  ■ 
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WkuiAM  Evam  Hovut,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  YZS..  M.1t.CI.  f 
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William  Fream,  LL.D.  (d.  u^ob).  r 
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Hi$t«ry  «/  Enttand,  t76o~iSoi,  \ 

William  Henby  Bennett.  M.A..  D.D.,  D.Lirr.  t 
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timoAiBS  vtmuM,  tanm  mam  (ttiMflsi), 

French  chemist,  was  boot  «•  tht  iilh  «f  MMdl  tttS  in  the 

isUnd  of  St  Thortus,  Wctt  Indies,  where  hi*  faiher  wu  Ffeack 

c -.ul.  Together  with  his  eider  brother  Charlc^.  he  was  educated 
in  i'lri?  at  the  College  Rollin.  In  1844,  having  graduated  as 
(!  "  t  r.-  .1  n-u.Ji:inc  an'l  doctor  of  Kicncc,  he  was  appointed  to 
<  •.:..r,!.^f-  ihf  [iLV.  faculty  of  science  at  Besaiiton,  where  he  acted 
ji  .kin  a:,'i  profcsx-.r  of  chcnii>itr>'  from  1S45  lo  1851.  Rclurn- 
iog  lo  Paris  in  the  Utter  year  he  succeeded  A.  J.  Balard  at  the 
tcole  Normalc,  and  in  1S59  became  professor  at  the  Sorbonne 
in  pixce  o(  J.  B.  A.  Dumas,  for  whom  he  had  begun  U>  fecture 
in  I S  S5.    He  died  at  BouIogne-sur-Seinc  on  the  ist  of  July  1 88 1 . 

He  beifan  hi»  enperimental  work  in  1841  with  invntiKatlons  of  oil 
ot  turpcnltre  and  tolu  balsam,  in  tS-c  cour^*.-  <>(  which  he  discovrrcd 
toluene.  But  hi»  itUM  important  wurk  wa»  in  inonianic  anil  thermal 
cttfmiitry.  In  I&49  he  diacovorcd  anhydrou*  nitric  acid  (iuiri>y:i.-n 
pentonde),  a  tubiunoe  intere&ling  a*  the  first  obtained  ol  the 
m  ciHsd  **  anhydrides  "  ft  tht  OMMtobasic  adds.  In  |8SS>  isnorant 
«f  what  WAhler  had  dona  ten  years  prevkmsly.  he  succeeded  in 
shtaiaiaK  metallic  aluminium,  and  ultimately  he  devi%ed  a  method 
bf  wUcB  the  metal  could  be  prepared  on  a  large  tcalc  by  the  aid 
el  KMlium,  the  ruanufacturc  of  which  he  alxi  dcvt-lopcd.  With 
H-  J.  l>  •  r-i;;  (18J7-188*)  he  worked  .it  Ihc-  (jl.iiiniim  mi  l.il>.  hi* 
ehiact  being  on  the  «ae  hand  to  prepare  them  pure,  and  on  the 
■UMT  to  tai  »  wiiabis  ■mat  isr  ihsmndani  mctn  for  the  Inter- 
■ulnsal  Mctfie  Cwawihaloii  tiwa  aitthiE  at  Pari*.  With  L.  J. 
Tmal  (jb.  liij)  be  devised  a  method  fur  determiniM  vapour 
JiMhhl  at  temperatures  up  to  t^oo'C,  and.  partly  with  F.WOnlcr, 
he  iavestitated  the  allotrnpic  forms  of  Eilicnn  and  bwon.  The 
ani&cial  preparation  of  mincr.1l^,  es)<'(  i.illy  df  ;i|Mtite  and  iaoow^ 
phoos  minerals  and  of  crystaliine  oxidc«,  was  another  subiect  in 
vbicb  he  made  many  experiments.  But  his  best  known  contribution 
to  fencral  ciicniistry  is  his  arork  on  the  phenomena  of  leversibie 
saaoioMi.  which  he  coaprebended  under  a  general  thcafy>of  **dia» 
•ndntiaa."  He  hrst  took  up  the  subject  about  1857.  anf  k  was  {b 
Ifct  cnme  of  his  investisations  on  it  that  he  devised  the  apnntw 
haawa  aa  the  "  Devilie  hot  and  cold  tuba." 

St  hfoclMr,  CBAun  Joura  SAom-CiAixB  Demtc 
(ilU'ttT^).  geologift  and  metflototogist,  was  born  in  St  Thomas 
oa  the  J6th  of  February  1814.  Having  altendnJ  at  the  t.  olc 
ita  Mines  in  Paris,  he  assisted  Elic  de  Beauinoiit  iti  tlie  chair 
of  geology  at  the  College  de  France  from  1855  until  ta-  succeeded 
hira  in  1874.  He  made  researches  on  volcanic  phenomena, 
especially  on  the  jjascous  emanations.  Ho  ciiigatcd  also 
the  variations  of  temperature  in  the  atmosphere  sod  ocfao. 
He  died  at  Paris  on  the  loth  of  October  1876. 

His  published  works  include:  (Judes  ^iolotiquts  $w  Us  Ott  it 
Tinirift  et  dt  F»t«  (•848) ,  Voya[f  gf<Uofi<jur  aux  Antiltes  tt  anx 
9*1  it  Tenfrife  el  it  fo%o  (i848-i«'nq)  ;  Rnhfrches  sur  let  princi- 
a«iiz  pkdKc^.f.f  i  4e  meleorolnpe  el  cU  ^hn.-ur  (;,Firr.,V  aux  Antillei 


•r  nJIOlimE  tte  ilMT  aeooaniaayiiig  tlw  ttwr  dWiuii 
«f  dacukky  la  caitli  Inai  the  almiwiifcww.  T1il»  diachafge, 
vUdl  b  idaBtkal  with  the  <'l>radi  *»  dixharge  of  labontory 

aqMteeat%  VSUally  appears  as  a  tip  of  li^hi  on  the CKtfcnilieS 
of  pofoted  objects  such  as  tliurth  luwers,  the  masts  of  ships, 
or  even  Ihc  fingers  t  f  il.e  outs-trelchcd  hand:  it  is  commonly 
accompanied  )iy  a  crackling  or  &zzing  noise.  St  EUno'a  hrr  b 
must  frequently  observed  at  low  levdi  tblOU^  tbawiatcr 
season  during  and  after  snowstorms. 

The  name  St  Elmo  is  an  Italian  corruption  through  Smt 
Ermo  of  St  Erasmus,  •  bishop,  during  the  retgn  oi  I^aiitlen, 
of  Formiae,  Italy,  who  was  broken  on  the  wheel  about  the  sad 
of  June  304.  He  his  ever  ben  the  pauoo  uiat  «f  Mediterranean 
soflocs,  «ha  icfud  St  Ebaali  five  at  the  visible  sign  of  his  guar- 
dianship. The  phenomenon  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks, 
and  Pliny  in  his  Nalurat  History  states  that  when  there  were 
two  lights  sailors  called  thorn  Castor  and  Tullux  and  iii%oked 
them  as  gixis.  To  English  sailors  St  Elmo's  lires  were  known 
as  "  corixisants  "  (llal.  corpo  santo). 

See  HaaUtt'a  edition  ol  Biaad's  AmU^nUUs  (lOOS)  under  "  Castor 
aadBaMns." 

ST  EMIUON,  a  town  of  south-western  Fr.ince,  in  the  dcfwrt- 
mcnt  of  Girondc,  jj  m.  from  the  riyiii  bank  of  the  Dordogne 
and  27  m.  E.N.E.  of  Bordeaux  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906),  town, 
1091;  commune,  jsi^i.  The  town  derives  its  name  from  a 
hermit  who  live<l  here  in  t!ic  7th  ami  8th  centuries.  Pictur- 
esquely sittiatcd  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  the  town  has  remains 
of  ramparts  of  the  12th  and  ijth  centuries,  with  ditches  hewn 
in  tlw  tocy,  and  several  medieval  buildings.  Of  these  the  chief 
it  the  parish,  ooce  coUegiate,  church  of  the  i2tb  and  ijth 
ceatttries.  A  Gothic  doistcr  adjoins  the  chinch.  A  fine  bcUry 
(tith,  tjth  and  isth  eentuiics)  commanding  the  town  b  built 
on  thetenaoe,  beneath  which  are  hollowed  in  the  rock  ihc  ora- 
tory and  hermitage  of  St  Emilion,  and  adjoining  them  an 
ancient  monolithic  church  of  considerable  dimensions.  Remains 
of  a  monastery  of  the  Cordeliers  (15th  and  17th  centuries),  of 
a  building  (tjlh  century jkriown  as  the  Palais  Cardinal,  and  • 
square  keep  (the  chief  relic  of  a  stronghold  founded  by  Louis 
VIII.)  arc  also  to  be  seen.  Disused  stone  quarries  in  the  side 
of  the  hill  are  used  as  dwellings  by  the  inhabitants.  StEmilioo 
is  celebrated  for  Its  wines.  Its  medieval  importance,  due  to 
the  pflnrimnri  to  the  tooib  o(  the  saint  and  to  the  conmeice 
u  kairtBei,  began  to  decfiae  towards  the  end  of  the  tsth  century 
owing  to  the  foundation  of  Liboume.  In  IS7S  it  was  the  first 
of  the^  lowDS  of  Guyeone  to  join  the  oonfedciation  headed  by 
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SAIKTE-PALATB.  JEAN  BAPTISTB  LA  CVBIIB  (or  Lacurke) 
DB  ^1697-1781),  French  scholar,  wu  bom  at  Auxerre  on  1*  ■ 
6lh  of  June  1697.  His  father,  E<lme,  had  been  gci 
the  bed-domber^lo  Um  duk*  of  Oriana,  brather 
SUate-Mmy*  had  a  twin  brasher  to  whon  iw  ms  fKatly 
attached,  refusing  to  marry  to  as  aot  to  be  eepatatcd  from  him. 
For  some  time  he  held  the  same  posftion  under  the  regent 
Orleans  as  his  f.ithcr  ha  !  uri.ler  ihc  fluke  of  Orleans.  He  had 
received  a  thorough  educiiion  in  L.nin  and  Greek,  and  had  a 
taste  for  history.  In  1 724  he  had  brcii  1  In  tc<l  an  associate  of  the 
Acttdtmie  da  Inuripiions  ci  BcUa-LeUrcs,  merely  from  his 
reputation,  as  nothing  had  been  written  by  him  before  that  dale. 
From  this  time  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  work  of 
this  society.  After  having  published  numerous  memoirs  on 
Roman  bistoiy»  he  bcgaA  a  aeries  of  studies  on  the  chnakkia 
el  the  middlB  atcs  fOT  tiK  Hulwaiiis  dte  Mtf  if  dli  Is  JVhm* 
(Alited  by  Don  Bouquet):  Raoul  Glafaer,  Hclcsad,  Iks  Cul* 
of  Louis  Vlt.,  the  chronicle  of  Morigny,  Rigord  aad  Us  coo- 
tinuator,  Willi.irn  le  Drcton,  the  monk  of  St  Denis,  Jean  de 
Vcncttc,  Froiiiuit  and  the  Jouvcnccl.  He  made  two  journeys 
into  Italy  with  his  brother,  the  first  in  1710-1740,  accompanied 
by  his  compatriot,  the  president  Charlcb  de  Bro«cs,  who  related 
many  humorous  anecdotes  aboui  the  two  brothers,  particularly 
about  Jean  Baptiste,  whom  he  called  "  the  bilious  Sainte- 
Mayel"*  On  returning  from  this  tour  he  saw  one  of  Join- 
vilie^  aUBUiCtipts  at  the  house  ol  the  senator  Horentint,  well 
kaomrn  In  the  Ustocy  o(  the  text  of  this  plca^ng  memorialist. 
The  mtmnciipt  was  bwight*  tor  the  king  in  1741  end  is  still 
at  the  BlbnotUqne  natioiiak.  AfUr  the  asMod  journey  (1749) 
Lacume  published  a  letter  to  de  Broaies,  on  Le  CoU  dans  Us  crtt 
(1751).  In  thb  he  showed  that  he  was  not  only  attracted  by 
manuscripts,  but  that  he  could  see  and  admire  works  of  art. 
In  1 75Q  he  published  the  first  edition  o{  his  Mimoircs  sur  rmuienHe 
chnaUrie,  catxsititric  comme  un  //iii'i.'.jif  me «(  polili>iue  el  miiUaire, 
for  which  unfortunately  he  only  used  works  of  fiction  and  ancient 
Stories  as  sources,  'neglecting  the  heroic  poems  which  would 
have  shown  him  the  nobler  aspects  of  this  institution  so  soon 
corrupted  by  "  courteous  "  maiuwts;  a  second  edition  appeared 
atthetiBieo(hisdeath(3vols.i7Ss>4idcd.t8s6).  He  prepared 
aa  edition  of  the  noiln  of  Euktack*  Deaduapi,  vhkfa  was  never 
published,  and  also  made  a  coOsctlon  of  note  than  n  hoadred 
volumes  of  extracts  from  ancient  authors  idatins  to  Ftench 
Bntir)uitic$  and  the  French  bnguagc  of  the  middle  ages.  His 
Closiairt  de lii  liingue fran^aise  was  ready  in  1756,  and  a  prospectus 
had  been  published,  but  the  great  length  of  the  work  prevented 
him  finding  a  publisher.  It  remained  in  manuscript  for  more  than 
a  century.  In  1 764  a  c.  iUection  of  his  manuscripts  was  bought  by 
the  government  and  after  his  death  were  placed  in  the  king's 
libn^;  tbqr  aie  still  there  (foods  Horeau),  with  the  exception 
of  sane  iriddi  were  glwo  to  the  marquess  of  Paulmy  in  exchange, 
and  were  lattr  plaoed  b  the  ArsenaL  Lacume  de  Silnto-Palaye 
ceased  woA  about  i77i;thedeatliof  his  bntber  was  gicatly  felt 
fay  hin,  be  became  childish,  and  diedoQ  the  tst  of  Ifardi  1781. 

SaiBte>Fkleye  had  been  a  member  of  the  Acadteie  Praocaise  since 
■TSB.  His  life  was  written  for  this  Atadimk  by  Chamfort  and  for 
tne  Acadiroie  An  Inscriptions  by  Dupuy;  t>oth  works  are  of 'no 
value.  See,  however,  the  biography  01  L-icurnr,  with  a  list  of  hit 
published  works  and  thoM?  in  manuscript,  at  the  bc|;inning  of  the 
tenth  .111 J  l  ivt  Miliiinc  (jf  [h^  !  i:.  :ionnaire  hxitorujiu  de  I'ancien 
Untote  francois,  ou  tloitaire  de  la  lantue  Jramcoist  dtptui  ton  orttine 
kuvfam  mkU  4§  £mi$  X/K..  pOblnhsd  by  Louie  Favit  (i»7S- 

SAINTES,  a  town  of  western  France,  capital  of  an  arrondtsse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Charcnte-Inffricure,  47  m.  S.E.  of  I.a 
Ro^eOe  by  the  csihmy  from  Nantes  to  Bordeaux.  Pop.  ( 1 906) , 
town,  IM44:  commune,  19^*$,  JSaintes  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  left  banit  of  the  Qwcnte.  wfcidi  ttpamca  it  from  its 
Sttbtttb  of  Lcs  Danes.  It  is*  of  interest  for  iu  Roman  icmains, 
of  whtdi  the  best  preserved  is  the  triumphal  arch  of  GermankttS, 
dating  from  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  This  formerly  stood  eo'A 
Roman  bridge  destroyed  in  t^M,  when  it  was  removed  and 
reconstructed  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.    Ruins  of  baths 

Mtd  9(  «a  ^phiibesirc  src  also  to  be  accn.  The  amphitheatre, 


larger  than  that  of  Nimes,  and  in  ares  surpassed  only  by  the 
X^r^iseum,  dates  probably  from  the  close  of  the  ist  or  tbe  beginnint 
^^nd  century  and  imtCipsblc  of  holding  20,000  spectators. 
K^^kuk  buiUinf  Itaown  it  ibe  Qtpitoli  was  dcstioyed  after 
theoQtuie  of  tbe  town  fiom  the  EniBA  by  Charles  of  AkncoB* 
brother  of  Philip  of  Valois,  in  1330,  and  its  site  is  occupied  by  n 
hospitaL  Saintes  was  a  bishop's  see  till  1790;  the  cathedral  of 
St  Peter,  built  in  the  first  half  of  the  12th  century,  was  rebuilt 
in  the  1 5th  ecnlury,  and  agiin  after  it  had  been  almost  destroyed 
by  the  IluRucnois  in  1568  The  interior  has  now  on  unattractive 
appearance.  The  tower  (15th  century)  is  J36  ft.  high.  The 
church  of  St  Eutropius  (founded  at  the  close  of  the  6ih  century, 
rebuilt  in  the  nth,  and  had  its  nave  destroyed  io  the  Wars 
of  KcUgion)  stands  above  a  very  interesting  well-lighted  crypt — 
the  laiipnt  in.Fnnee  after  that  of  Chartres— adorned  with 
ticUy  imlptund  cmiitals  and  centsiaint  the  tomb  of  St 
Eutropius  (4th  or  $th  ttMiny).  The  fine  stone  «piK  datct  Irmi 
the  ijih  century.  Notfc>Iitmc,  a  splemSd  example  of  tbt 
architecture  of  the  tith  and  tith  centuries,  with  a  noble  clock- 
tower,  is  tK>  longer  devoted  to  religious  purposes.  The  old  hAtel 
de  ville  (i6th  and  iSth  centuries)  contains  a  library,  and  tbi 
present  h6tcl  de  ville  a  museum.  Bernard  Palissy,  the  porcelain- 
maker,  has  a  stai'jr  in  the  town,  where  he  lived  from  1542  to 
1562.  Small  vessels  aKend  the  river  as  far  as  Saintes,  which 
carries  on  trade  in  grain,  brandy  and  wine,  has  iron  foundries, 
works  of  the  state  railway,  and  manufactures  eartbeawaie, 
tiles,  fee. 

Saintes  (^Uedielannm  or  Utdiotanium),  the  capital  of  the  Santoncs,* 
was  a  flounthing  town  before  CaeMr't  conque*  of  Caul :  in  the  middle 
ages  it  was  capital  of  the  Saintong*.  Chrittianity  was  introduced 
by  St  Eutropius,  it*  first  bi»hop,  in  the  middle  o(  the  3rd  century. 
Charlemagne  rebuilt  its  cathedral.  The  Normans  burned  the  town 
in  845  and  854.  Richard  Ccrur  de  Lion  fortifM  Wnucit  within  its 
wallsagainst  his  father  Hntry  II.,  who  capcuicd  it  after  a  destructive 
siege.  In  13^  St  Louis  dsieaied  the  EnglUi  under  its  walls  and 
was  received  into  the  town,  ft  was  aot*  Kowcver,  till  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.  that  Saintes  was  permatiemly  recovered  from  the  English. 
The  Protesunts  did  great  damage  dtiring  tbe  Wars  of  Religion. 

8T  tnniHt  an  industrial  town  of  sast'Ccnttal  Fiance  capital 
of  the  department  of  Loirs,  310  m.  S.S.E.  of  FSuis  and.  36  m. 
S.S.W.  of  Lyons  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906),  town,  ijObMO;  commoaei 
146,788.  St  fitienne  is  situated  on  the  Furens,  which  flows 

through  it  from  S.E,  to  N.W.,  partly  underground,  and  is  an 
imv>ortant  adjunct  to  the  silk  manufacture.  The  town  is  uni- 
formly built,  its  principal  feature  being  the  Straight  thoroughfare 
nearly  4  m.  long  which  traverses  it  from  N.  to  S.  The  chief 
of  the  squares  is  the  Place  Marengo,  which  has  a  statue  of  F. 
Gamier,  the  explorer,  and  is  overlooked  by  the  town  hall  and  the 
prefecture,  both  modem.  The  dMHCktrf  St  Eticnne  dates  from 
the  isth  century,  and  the  RosBaaesqne  church  o(  the  abbey  of 
Valbenoltei8oathsS.E.o«tiklruoftbetown.  A  valuable coOeo* 
tion  of  arms  and  anMw.  A  pictuN  plkiy,  indaMiiil  coOcctiom, 
and  a  library  with  Bumenms  manoicrfpti  are  fai  the  FsUs  des 
Arts.  St  Cllienne  Is  the  seat  of  a  prefect,  and  has  an  important 
school  of  mining,  and  schools  of  music,  chemistry  and  dyeing,  &c. 

The  town  owes  its  importance  chiefly  to  the  coal-lxuin  which 
extends  between  Firminy  and  Rive^le-Gief  over  an  area  20  m.  lon|( 
by  5  m.  wide,  and  is  seoood  only  to  those  of  Notd  aad  Pto  de  Csleia 
in  France.  There  are  eonecisions  giving  employment  to  some 
18,000  wurkmcn  and  producing  annually  hctwern  1.000.000  and 
4,ooo,rx>>  tunt,  "I  lir  mineral  is  of  two  kimU— >.nn  lr;rii;  e^.d.  uid 
to  be  the  Ix-^t  in  }■  ranee,  and  gas  coal.  Thrrc  .irc  inar.ufacturvs  of 
ribbon*,  trimmings  and  other  K'>i'di  made  from  ^.Ik  and  mixtures 
of  cotton  and  ullci  This  industry  dates  from  the  early  ijthcentury. 
is  carried  on  cUeAy  in  small  factoiic*  (electricity  supplying  the 
motive  power),  and  emplova  at  its  maximum  some  SO.oqp  hands. 
The  attendant  industry  01  d^-eing  is  carried  on  on  a  large  scale. 
The  manufacture  of  steel  and  iron  and  of  hea\-y  iron  goods  such  as 
armour-plating  occupie*  aUjut  3000  workmen,  .md  at)oul  half  that 
number  arc  employed  in  the  producti'^m  of  ironmonj^i  n,'  f;enir.ill>. 
Weaving  machinery,  cycles,  automobiles  and  agricultural  imple- 
ractiis  are  also  made  The  manufacture  of  fire-armi.  carried  oq 
at  the  national  factory  under  the  direetioa  of  artillery  officers, 
employs  at  bt»y  times  more  than  10.000  men,  and  can  turn  out 
460,000  rifles  in  the  year.  Private  firms,  employing  4500  hands, 
make  b<nh  miliMrv  rifle*  .ind  •.iKirtimj-guas,  revolvers,  Ac.  TO 
the^c  inila'tr,-  ^  iMj.t  U-  .I'i  l<  .!  the  m.i nufaCtWt  flt  ^MIQ  hbriC^ 

f  Iwsy  cartridfes,  ^ucurs,  bemp<aW««i 
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At  the  dose  of  the  tith  century  St  Cttenne  was  a  parish  of 

the  Pays  de  Gter  bclon^ins  to  the  abbey  of  Valbctwiie.  By 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century  the  coal  trade  had  reached  a 
certain  development,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century 
C!  .ir'f.  A  ll.  permitted  the  town  to  erect  fortifications.  The 
DaouXacture  of  fire-arms  for  the  state  was  begun  at  St  Etienne 
■adcr  Tnncis  I.  and  was  put  under  the  surveillance  of  lUte 
impMtaa  culy  in  the  iSth  century.  la  1789  tho  Mm  was 
lir'-^l  at  the  rate  of  11  ,000  muakcts  pet  aium}  bftveen 
iiptfftcr  1994  and  May  (796  they  deUveied  over 
MOyooo  the  aoand  avenge  throufhoat  the  period  of  the 
empire.  The  first  railways  opened  in  Fraitce  were  the  Uiw  between 
St  £(icnDe  and  Andrfxietiz  on  the  Loire  in  i8}8  and  that  between 
St  Stienne  and  Lyons  in  i8ji.  In  1856  St  £ticnnc  became  the 
adminiuraiive  centre  of  the  department  instead  of  Montbrison. 

ST  BUST  ATI  US  and  SABA,  two  islands  in  the  Dutch  West 
Indicv  St  Lustatius  lies  12  m.  N.W.  o(  St  Ritts  in  17*  50"  N. 
•ad  62*  40'  W.  It  is  8  sq.  m.  in  area  and  is  composed  of  several 
vokaiuc  hills  and  iatcrvoiiig  valleys.  It  contains.OfanaetowB, 
a&aated  on  aa  open  wailif  Md  ca  the  W.,  with  a  smtlffiqwft 
tada  ia  ymm  aid  otmi  petttaw.  Fop.  (1908)  1283. 

A  inririka  10  tba  N.W.  b  the  fafaad  af  SAaa.  5  aq .  m.  ie  dteat . 
b  eoariila  of  »  BBgle  volcanic  cone  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea 
to  the  height  6f  nearly  >8oo  ft.  The  town,  Bottom,  standing  on 
the  ilxJr  of  a.T  old  crater,  can  only  be  approached  from  the  shore 
800  (t.  tylom  .  by  a  scries  of  steps  cut  in  the  solid  rock  and  known 
as  the  '  Ladder."  The  best  boats  in  llie  Cjnbbees  arc  built 
here;  the  wood  is  imported  and  the  vessels,  when  complete, 
ue  lowered  over  the  face  of  theciids.  •  Pop.  (1908)  tap4.  Tha 
islaods  form  part  of  the  colony  of  Curacao  (9.*  ). 

tAnrr-tvRBiioiiD^  charus  db  ■arquirl  de 

lAUHkBOIk  SnONsmt  OS  (i6io-t9oa),  in«,.boin  at  Stiat- 
Wndih  Gwat,  mmr  CoataaCTa,  iIm  atat  al  Ut  family  in 
Normandy,  on  the  lit  of  April  t6ta  He  was  a  pupil  of  the 
Jesuits  at  the  CdUg€  dt  OerMwiil  (now  Louis-le-Crand),  Paris; 

then  a  student  at  Caen,  For  a  lime  he  studied  law  at  the 
CoUiie  d' Harcourt-  lie  soon,  however,  took  to  arms,  and  in 
16J9  Went  Aiih  Marshal  Bassompicrre  to  Italy.  Jic  served 
throogfa  great  part  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  distinguishing 
liaHdf  at  tba  alma  of  Laadrecies  (1637),  when  he  was  made 
caqptda.  DafiBtttcBa»aignshestudiedtheworkaof  Moataigne 
aaJ  the  Spaaiah  aad  ItiHan  langoagea.  In  1639  heawt  Catndi 
ia  liuiak  aad  baeaaaa  ana  ef  Ua  diadUaii  Ha  «aa  pnaant  at 
leaay;  at  Wai  JBugea,  aad  at  Lerida.  rbratfaBtbawaapataoa* 
aDy  attached  to  Cond^,  but  offended  him  by  a  satirical  remark 
and  was  deprived  of  his  command  in  the  prince's  guards  in 
1648.  During  the  Fronde,  S.ur.t  rcnii-nd  wasa  steady  royalist. 
T>ie  duke  of  CandaJe  (of  whom  he  has  left  a  very  severe  portrait) 
jivc  him  a  command  in  Guicnnc,  and  Sainl-£vrcmond,  who 
had  reached  the  grade  of  matUhal  de  camp,  is  said  to  have  saved 
javaaaivmia  less  than  three  >-ears.  He  was  one  of  the  numerous 
victhna  involved  in  the  fall  of  Jouquet.  His  letter  to  Marshal 
Crtqtti  00  the  peace  of  the  Pynaact,  which  ia  said  to  have  been 
teovcicd  by  Cothot'a  afeaia  at  lk»  aeiaBm  af  ftaqaei'a 
papers,  fccoa  a  very  inadeqaate  caow  lor  Ua  dbgnm.  Sdat> 
Evremond  fled  to  Holland  and  to  England,  where  he  was  kindly 
received  by  Charles  11.  and  was  pensioned.  After  James  II.'s- 
fight  to  France  Saint- £vremond  was  invited  to  return,  but  he 
declined.  Hortensc  Mancini,  the  most  attractive  of  Mazarin's 
attractive  group  of  nieces,  came  to  England  in  1670,  and  set 
op  a  mImi  for  love-making,  gamhliag  and  witty  conversation, 
aiid  here  Saint-fivremond  wis  far  nany  years  at  home.  He 
dfad  aa  tha  agth  af  Stetcadwr  190J  aad  «aa  huiied  in  Wcat- 
■iaalcr  Ahhey,  uteaUi  laniwanBi  atOl  iala  Faatla  Geiaar 
dbic  to  that  of  Prior. 

Saint-fivrcmond  never  BUthoriaed  the  printing  of  any  of  his 
wof'.-s  di-rir.i;  his  lifetime,  though  Barbin  in  i663  published  an 
orujthorited  collection.  But  he  cmp<iwcrtd  Des  Maizcaux  to 
P'ibliih  his  works  after  his  death,  and  they  wore  published  in 
Londoa  (1  vols.,  170$),  and  often  reprinted.  Ifis  ma«tcrpicce  in 
iiooy  istheso-ealled  CwnwrM/jffii  du  martckal d'  Hocquiurourt  azfc 
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at  school),  i4dch  }m  baaa  tnqaaOr  ctaMd  vltk  tka  UHm 

prmneiaJes. 

His  (Eutrn  mSUt,  edited  from  the  MSS.  by  Silvettre  and  Dc« 
Maixcaux,  were  primed  by  Jacob  Tonson  (Londoa,  im,  a  vola.; 
)nd  cd.,  3  volt..  1709),  with  a  notice  by  Des  Maiieaux.  Hk  con^ 
spondcnce  with  Ninon  de  Lencio*.  whose  fast  friend  he  waa,  «M 

publi<>h(xl  in  1752;  La  Comidtt  dtt  acadcmittt),  written  in  1643,  was 
printed  in  ifijo.  Modern  editions  of  his  wurk>  arc  by  Hippeau 
(Pari«,  1H53),  (."  Ciraud  (Paris,  1665),  and  a  sckx-tion  (I881)  with  a 

noti'  e  hy  M.  (k-  Llvlu.'-o. 

ST  FLORENTiN,  a  town  of  north-central  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Vonne,  37  m.  S.E.  of  Season  the  Paris-Lyon-Mtdilcr- 
ranie  railway.  Pop.  (1906)  3303.  It  stands  on  a  hill  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Armance,  half  a  mile  from  its  confluence  with 
the  Arnuocoa  and  the  canal  of  Burgundy.  In  the  highest  part 
of  the  town  aUnds  the  church,  begun  in  the  latter  half  of  tka 
iSth  ctataijr,  aad  theagh  wtaiaint  thf  Gothic  form,  with  gnat 
flying  battiaaaea,  ia  nutafy  ia  the  BaaaiaMaca  alyia.  It  ia 
approached  throu^  a  nanow  alley  up  a  sleep  fliglu  of  atepa, 
and  contains  a  fine  Holy  Scptilchre  in  bas-relief  and  a  choir- 
screen  and  stained  glass  of  admir.iblk-  RonaisMncc  workmanship. 
The  nave,  left  incomplete,  was  restored  and  tmishcd  between 
1857  and  1862.  The  market-gardens  of  St  Florcntin  produce 
large  quantities  of  asparagus.  The  town  stands  on  the  site  o( 
the  Roman  military  post  Caslrt>duHMm,the  sccncof  the  martyrdom 
in  the  3rd  century  of  Saints  Florcntin  and  Hihire,  round  whoao 
tomb  it  grew  iipu  Ttc  abbey  established  hctc  in  the  9th  centaijp 
a  r  I  erwaida  bccameapiioiy  of  the  abbey  of  St  Gerauun  at  Auxerta. 
1  he  tawa  and  ila  tcnitoiy  licianfed,  eader  tlw  Merovingian*,  to 
Bttiguady,  and  in  Uler  times  to  the  counts  of  Qnaipafae,  ffoa 
whom  it  passed  to  the  kings  of  France.  Loufa  XV.  railed  it 
frum  tbe  r.ink  of  viscounty  to  that  of  county  and  bcstOWld  it 
on  Lou-b  I'helypcaux,  afterwards  Due  dc  la  Vrillidrc. 

ST  FLOUR,  a  town  of  south-central  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondi5:>cment  in  the  department  of  Cantal,  situated  at  a  height 
of  2900  f  I .  on  a  basalt  ic  plateau  overlooking  t  he  Lander,  a  tributary 
of  the  Truycre,  47  m.  E.N.E.  of  AurilUc  by  raiL  Pop.  (iao() 
4090.  The  streets  are  dark  and  narrow,  batttctown  has  ipaOBat 
promcoadca  ntablished  ia  the  t8tb.caBtaiy.  St  Floar  gmr  ip 
round  the  taaibaf  St  nana,  the  apoailaai  Aweigae,  who  died 
(here  in  the  4tll  cataiy.  Tha  lUbv  founded  there  about  the 
beginning  of  the  nth  century  became  In  1317  an  episcopal 
ch-ipter,  and  the  town  is  still  the  scat  of  .n  tjlshciprir.  The 
calhi-<lr.il  ( J  ^r)6'  n6<})  istheprintipal  bujldmg.  The  manuf.icturc 
of  co.irsc  uoglU  n  fabrics,  of  earthenware  and  candles  is  carried 
on.  A  few  miles  S.E.  of  the  town  the  gorge  of  the  Truycre  is 
spanned  by  the  fine  railway  viaduct  of  Garahit  over  too  yda> 
long  and  at  a  height  of  400  ft.  above  the  river. 

ST  GALL  (Ger.  St  CaJlen),  one  of  the  cantons  of  north- 
east Swiixeriand.  on  the  border  of  the  Auatriaa  proviace  of  tlia 
Vomlberg  aad  of  tba  iadqwadent  priadpaUty  af  Uecbteeatda. 
It  entirely  surrounds  the  canton  of  Appenacll,  wUch,  like  a  great 
part  of  this  canton,  formerly  belonged  to  the  abbots  of  St  Gall, 
while  the  "  enclave  "  of  Horn  is  in  the  canton  of  Thurgau. 

Its  area  is  779-3  tq.  m.,  of  which  7lo-l  sq.  m.  arc  reckoned  "  pro> 
dtKtive,"  forests  covering  157-1  <q.  m.  and  vineyards  I'g  aq.  n,, 
while  of  the  remainder  3-8  aq.  m.  are  occupied  by  glacicra.  The 
altitude  above  the  tea-level  vanes  from  1306  (t  (the  lakeof  CoiMtaaca) 
to  10.(167  ft.  (the  Ringelspitx).  The  canton  includes  poetiom  al 
the  lake  of  Constance  {it]  hi.  m  ).  ol  the  Walenscc  (rather  o\-cr 
7  V]  m  ),  and  of  the  lake  of  Zijrlch  (4  v)  m  ).  and  several  mti-iII  lakes 
wholly  withtn  iH  limit*.  Hilly  in  iti  N.  ri-Ki"n.  Ilie  heicht  gradually 
incrc.isii  (rnv.irdi  S  I-i^riler.  while  to  its  S.  \\  and  L.  extend 
r(>n<iidcrabtc  alluvial  plains  on  the  banks  ol  the  Linth  and  of  the 
Rhine;  Thir  two  riven  jwt  aaotcd  form  in  part  its  fraMien.  the 
principal  ftreaffl  within  the  canton  bring  the  Thur  Caa  regards  ita 
upper  courseO,  with  the  middle  reach  of  its  principal  aJRuent,  tha 
Sitter,  both  formine  part  of  the  Rhine  basin,  it  has  porta  On  the 
lake  of  Constance  (KorKhach)  arkd  ol  7urich  (Rapperswtl),  as  well  as 
Wee^n  and  Walcnstadt  on  the  W.ili  n^e.  while  the  watcrine  place 
of  Ragatz  (f.r.)  is  supplied  with  hot  mineral  waters  from  Pflfcrs. 
The  main  railway  lines  from  Zurich  past  Sirgans  for  Coirc.  and  from 
Sarsans  past  AltstStlen  and  Rorschach  for  Constance,»kirtits borders, 
while  the  capital  is  on  the  direct  railway  line  fcOB  2dlkh  paat  Wil 
to  Rorschach,  and  communicates  by  rail  with  AppCttacll  and  with 
Fraucnfcld.  In  1900  the  populatinn  of  the  canton  was  j«;o.385. 
of  whom  743.358  were  Cernurf-siKMl.in^.  5300  Italian  sp*  ikui>;  and 
7 10  French-speakiflg,  while  there  were  iy>^i2"  Cathoika  "  (whether 
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Roman  or  "  Old  **).  99.1(4  Protcitant*  and  556  Jcwn  (mf«l!y  in  the 
town  oi  St  Call),  hi  capital  it  St  Call,  thcmlicr  most  pxtpulous  places 
being  TabUt  (pop.  I}. 590),  Rortchach  (,'>i4<".  .Mui.iiion  Wn). 
Straubcnwll  (Hotjo).  Cussau  (6055)  and  W.ntwil  (197').  In  the 
•outhcrn  and  more  Alpine  portion  o(  the  canton  the  inhabitant* 
mtnly  Mlow  pMMMd  pwiwM.  la  It96tlir  numUr  of  "alp<"  or 
noHiitalii  putum  tn  the  eantoo  ■noMMid  to  304,  capable  ol  Mip- 
paiting  )i.744  cow*,  and  oC  an  estimucd  Mttlvwitt  of  MWly  14 
niUion  francs.  In  the  central  and  mrthcm  Rgion  agiiuUluiic  U 
generally  combined  with  m-inufacture*.  _ 

The  canton  i«  one  o(  tlio  most  induitrial  in  Switzerland.  Cotton- 
fpifining  is  widely  spread,  though  cloth-weaving  has  declined.  But 
tne  characteristic  industry  is  the  manufacture,  mostly  bv  machines, 
o(  miuUa.  embroidery  and  bee.  It  is  reckoned  that  the  value  ol 
tiM  tmbfoideries  and  lace  exported  from  the  canton  amounts  to 
•bout  OM-Mvcnth  of  the  toul  value  of  the  exports  from  Swiiterland. 
Tfee  canton  U  divided  into  hhcen  administrative  districu,  which 
COaapriw  nioety-thrae  communes. 

TlietihUiiccoaatitHtioo  dates  from  1890.  TlielegiibtiiFeor 
Gtmtnt  b  elected  by  the  eoniiounes,  each  eomnniiie  of  i  soo 

inhabitants  or  less  having  a  right  to  one  member,  and  as  many 
more  as  the  divisor  1500,  or  fraction  over  7  50,  justifies.  Members 
hold  office  (or  three  yt-ars.  For  the  cUct  iijii  uf  t  he  seven  members 
of  the  executive  or  Re^irrungsriil,  who  also  liotd  ofTicc  for  three 
years,  all  the  communes  form  a  -.ingle  electoral  circle.  The  two 
memben  of  the  federal  SUndcral  arc  named  by  the  legislature, 
while  the  thirteen  members  of  the  federal  Nalionahat  arc  chosen 
by  a  popular  vote.  The  right  of "  facultative  referendum  "  or  of 
"  initiative "  as  lo  legislative  projects  belongs  to  any  4000 
dtiiens,  hot  in  caw  of  the  levjshm  of  the  cantonal  couiitiuion 
10,000  mint  lign  the  demaniL  Hie  etntoo  of  St  Call  was 
formed  in  iSoj  and  was  augmented  by  many  districts  that  h.-id 
belonged  since  1798  to  the  canton  Linth  or  Glarus — the  upper 
Toggcaburg,  Sargans  (held  since  14SJ  by  the  G.istcr  and 

Usnach  (belonging  since  to  Schwyz  and  (.l.irui-),  Gams 

^ince  1497  the  property  of  the  same  two  mcmbcrsl,  Wcrdcnberg 
(owned  by  Glarus  since  ist7}>  Sax  (bought  by  Zurich  in  1615), 
and  Rapperswil  (sfaoo  171a  wder  the  pntccUon  of  Zfliich, 
Bern  and  Glarus). 

AuTHoaiTiEs.— I.  von  Arx,  GtukUhlt  d.  Ktul.  St  CcB  {3  voU., 
I810-I813):  C.  y.  Baum'gartnrr,  CesckichU  d.  ukuait.  Freitlaates  u. 
Kanl.  St  Gait  (3  voU..  Zurich  and  Stutttj.ifl.  lW.»-l89oj;  H.  l  itir, 
Slaat  u.  Ktrtke  in  St  Gall  (1879):  W.  Ciot^ingcr,  Die  rumamuhtn 
Namen  d.  Kanl.  St  Gall  (1891);  O.  Henne  am  Rhyn,  Ctukiehle  d. 
Kant.  St  GaU  von  1H61  (ibyb):  Dtr  Kanlen  Si  GaU.  1S03-190) 
(190}):  J.  Kuoni.  Saten  dtt  Kanlont  St  GalUn  (St  Call,  190J): 
St  GaOiukt  CtukUklsmulUn,  edited  bv  G.  Meyer  von  Kronau; 
•  ttiUeUunten  t.  vattridiidiuhfH  CtukUkU  (publ.  by  the  Canton.il  1 1 1  ■  t 
Soc.,  from  1861):  Th.  Schlatter,  Romaniuhf  Voti:>namrn  .' 
VcrjNinilUs  (St  Gall,  190^1:  T.  Sfhnriilcr.  Dif  Al^j.'irl<(h':U  :ri 

Kitnlon  SI  Cllll  (S<ili-urc.  1S<)<|):  A.  Stcinn  .jr-.n.  !':/■  nh,  h:iri:frl  u  he 

StKktrti  lndustru  (Zurich,  190O;  UrkuntUninuk  d.  AU<i  St  Gall, 
edited  by  H.  Waitmamii  11.  Wartmann.  "Die  tachichllichc 
Entwickdunfl:  d.  Stadt  St  GaM  hi»  1454  "  (article  in  voL  xn^  t668, 
of  the  Ardm  /.  SciwriMr  CadueSta).'  and  Pnn  Wcidinann. 
Cta**ri»d:5teytf«.£ndMMn5lCa«<ilM)-  (W.A.&C.) 

ST  GALL,  capital  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  that  name,  h  situ.Ucd 
in  the  upland  valley  of  the  Stcinach,  2195  ft.  al>ovc  the  sta-kvcl. 
It  is  by  rail  9  m.  S  W.  of  Rorschach,  its  fwrt  on  the  lalvc  of 
Constance,  and  sj  m.  £.  of  Zurich.  The  older  or  central  portion 
of  the  town  retains  the  air  of  a  small  rural  capital,  but  tbe  newer 
quartCft  pecttot  tbe  aqicct  of  «  modem  commercial  centre. 
At  cither  eaticmitjrcoiiridectbbtnbiiriM  mei:ge  in  the  neighbour- 
ing towns  of  Tahitt  and  of  Stimibcasdl.  lu  chief  bniUing  is 
the  abbey  church  of  the  cdebrated  old  nonoitery.  Thb  has  been 
a  cathodr.il  chui<  h  since  i''46.  In  itt  piCSent  form  it  was  con- 
struiicd  in  1:5/1-1765.  The  fartMUS  library  is  housed  in  the 
former  p.il.i  e  ut  the  abbot,  and  is  one  of  the  most  renowned  in 
Europe  by  reason  of  its  rich  treasures  of  early  MSS.  and  printed 
books.  Other  portions  of  the  monastic  buildings  arc  used  as  the 
offices  of  the  cantonal  .luthorities,  and  contain  the  extensive 
archives  both  of  this  monastery  and  of  that  pf  Pfafcrs.  The 
ancknl  chuKbes  of  St  Magnus  {QAA  Catholics)  and  of  St  Lawicnce 
(PfOteitanO  were  icstored  in  the  19th  eentwy.  Tbe  town 
Kbtify,  which  b  rfch  in  Reformation  and  post-Reformation  MS& 
and  boolcs,  is  in  the  hulldioK^  of  the  cantonal  school.  The 

triu>cum   (ur!.i:n\  -i'-r:,   M'li.iii.il  (...•■.r.il  ll^^i^y 
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emwlw  coilirtinn  of  emhidderies  of  all  ages  and  dates.  Then 

are  a  number  of  fine  modem  boildings,  such  as  (he  Boone. 

The  town  is  the  centre  of  the  Swiss  muslin,  embroidery  and  lace 
trade.  About  10,000  persons  were  in  J900  occupied  in  and  near 
the  town  with  the  embroidery  industry,  and  about  49.000  in  the 
canton.  Cold  and  fogs  prevail  in  winter  (though  the  (own  is 
protected  against  the  north  wind),  but  the  heat  in  summer  is 
rarely  intense.  In  1900  the  population  was  33,1 16  (having  just 
doubled  since  1870),  of  whom  almost  all  were  German-speakiag, 
while  the  Protestants  nnmbered  the  Catholics  (Roman 

or  "  OU  ")  15,006  and  tbe  Jt«s  4i9- 

The  town  of  St  GaU  oiNS  iu  origin  to  St  Gall,  an  Iiisb  hemit. 
who  in  614,  built  hb  odlln  the  thick  forest  which  then  eovercd 
the  site  of  the  future  monastery,  and  lived  there,  with  a  few 
companions,  till  his  death  in  640.  .Many  pilgrims  later  found 
ihcir  way  to  his  cell,  and  about  the  middle  of  (he  Sih  cenlurylhe 
collection  of  hermits'  dwellings  was  transformed  Into  a  regularly 
orRanizcd  Rcmrln  unc  im)n.is;cry.  For  the  next  three  Centuries 
this  was  one  of  the  chief  scats  of  learning  and  education  in 
Europe.  About  9S4  the  monastery  and  its  buildings  were 
surrounded  by  walls  as  a  protection  against  the  Saracens,  and 
this  was  tbe  origin  of  the  town.  The  temporal  powcn  eif  the 
abbots  vastly  inerensed,  while  in  the  uth  ceatniy  tte  town 
obtained  divm  privfleges  bom  the  caqMior  and  fiwn  the  abbot, 
who  about  1105  became  a  prince  of  the  Eoqiire.  In  1311  St 
Call  became  a  free  imperial  city,  and  about  13^3  the  gilds, 
headed  by  thafof  tlie  cloth-weavers,  obtained  the  ci/ntn  l  u(  the 
civic  government,  while  in  1415  it  bought  its  liberty  imm  the 
German  king  Sigismund.  '1  lui  growing  independence  did  not 
please  the  abbot,  who  struRRled  long  ag.iinst  it  and  his  rebellious 
subjects  in  Appcnzcll,  whith  formed  the  central  portion  of  his 
dominions.  After  the  victory  of  the  Appcnzellers  at  the  battle 
of  the  Stoss  (1405)  they  became  (1411)  *'  allies"  of  the  Swtstf 
confcdentioo,  as  did  tbe  town  of  St  Gall  a  lew  nwntbs  later, 
tbb  eonneiion  beeoning  an  "everlasting"  alisan  In  1454* 
while  in  1457  the  town  was  finally  freed  from  the  abbot,  llie 
abbot,  too,  became  (in  1451)  the  ally  of  ZQrich,  Lucerne,  Schwys 
and  Gl.irus.  In  146S  he  bought  the  county  of  the  Toggenburg 
from  the  representatives  of  its  counts,  a  family  which  had  died 
out  in  M,*''».  a"d  in  14S7  built  a  monastery  above  Rorschach 
as  a  place  of  refuge  against  the  turbulent  citizens,  who.  however, 
destroyed  it  in  1489.  The  Swiss  intervened  to  protect  the  abbot, 
who  (1400)  concluded  an  alliance  with  them  which  reduced  his 
fiosition  almost  to  that  of  a  "  subject  district."  The  townsmen 
adopted  tbe  Refomation  in  1524,  and  this  MW  ciuac  of  diflerence 
further  envenooicd  ihdr  ndationa  wkh  the  abbots.  Both  abbot 
and  town  were  admitted  regulub  tn  the  Swbt  diet,  oocapyinc 
a  higher  position  than  the  rest  of  the  **  allies  "save  Btenne,  which 
was  on  the  same  footing.  But  neither  succeeded  in  its  attempts 
lo  l>c  received  a  full  member  of  the  Confederation,  the  abbot 
being  too  much  like  a  petty  monarch  and  at  the  same  time  n  kind 
of  "  subject  "  already,  while  the  town  could  not  help  mueh  in 
the  way  of  soldiers.  In  l7<jS  and  finally  in  iSc^  (he  .-.'.iIk  v  v.  is 
secularized,  while  out  of  its  dominions  (save  the  Upper  Toggen- 
burg, but  with  the  Allst^tten  district,  held  since  1490  by  the 
Swiss)  and  those  of  tbe  town  the  canton  Sintb  was  formed,  with 
Si  Can  as  capital  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

SAINT^ADBMi,  AUOOtniS  (t84fr-ip07),  Anwrican 
sculptor,  was  bom  ftt  Dublin,  Ireland,  of  a  French  father  (n 
shoemaker  by  trade),  and  an  Irish  mother,  Mary  McGuinnesa, 
on  the  I  St  of  .M.irch  iSjS.  and  was  taken  to  America  in  infancy. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  a  camco  cutter,  studying  in  the  schools 
of  the  Cooj>er  Union  {1861)  and  the  National  .\c.idcmy  of  Design, 
New  York  (1865-1866).  His  earliest  work  in  sculpture  was  a 
bronze  bust  (1867)  of  his  father,  fieriurd  P.  E.  Sainl-(jaudcns. 
In  1S68  he  went  to  r.ir  .  :ind  became  a  pupil  of  JoufTroy  in  the 
£oob  dcs  Beaiu-Ans.  Two  years  later,  with  his  (ellow-ttudcnt 
Mcidi,  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  spent  three  years.  At  Rome 
he  eaccntcdhbsutucs"  Hiawatha"  and "Stknce.**  He  then 
selitcd  in  New  York.  In  1 874  he  ntade  a  bust  of  the  statesman, 
William  M.  r.varts,  and  was  commissioned  to  execute  a  large 
1  relief  for  St  Thomas's  Chuxcb,  New  York,  which  brought  him 
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into  prominence.  His  sUtue  of  Admiral  Farragut,  Madison 
Square,  New  York,  was  commissioned  in  1H78,  exhibited  at  ihc 
Paris  Salon  in  iSSo  and  completed  in  1881.  It  immediately 
brought  the  sculptor  widc^iicad  fame,  which  was  increased  by 
Us  lutue  of  Linoola  (wimiied  tjHj),  for  lineoto  Ftrk,  CbicAgo. 
la  SprincUd.  MiM,  it  bb  ■*  tem  ChililB.'*  knowa  tt  "  The 
PttriUD."  Hbfituicof''Gtkf'*fitwkaMlB«*'DcMli"and 
The  Peace  of  God  ")  for  ttie  Adtmt  (Mt»  Herny  Adams) 
Menxirial,  in  R  x).  Creek  Cemetery,  Washington,  D.C.,  has  been 
described  ;is  "  an  ideali^tion  complete  and  ab&olutc,  the  rendcr- 
ioR  of  a  simple,  natural  fact — a  woman  in  grief — yet  with  such 
deep  and  embracing  comprehension  that  the  individual  is 
in^gniric<i  into  a  type."  His  Shaw  Memorial  in  Boston,  a 
otonument  to  Robert  C.  Shaw,  colonel  of  a  negro  regiment  in  the 
Gvil  War,  was  undertaken  in  iSSiaad  completed  in  1807;  it  b  a 
idicf  iaiNoiiae,it  ft.  by  is.oootalabignuorfiguKtof  loldier^ 
led  bjr  thdr  yaong  officer  00  honebacfc,  a  female  figure  In  the 
«lo«di  pointing  onward.  la  im  wis  ttUwciled  kit  aqwHtriin 
ttatne  (begun  in  1891)  to  GeamI  Sbemaa,  at  si9fh  Mreet  and 
Fifth  avenue,  New  S'ork;  preceding  the  Union  commander  is  a 
winged  figure  of  "  Victory."  This  work,  with  others,  formed  a 
group  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1000.  A  bronze  copy  of  his 
*'  Amor  Caritas  "  is  in  the  Luxembourg,  Paris.  AmonR  liis  other 
works  are  relief  nuaallion  portraits  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
(in  St  Giles's  Cathcilral,  Edinburgh)  and  the  French  painter 
Jules  Bastiea-Lepage;  Garfield  Memorial,  Fairmount  Park, 
PhUaddphia:  General  Logan,  Chicago;  the  Peter  Cooper 
l;and  Charles  Stewart  Parncll  in  DubUn.  SllBt<Candcns 
t  aa  officer  of  the  Legioa  of  Honour  and  «omiponding 
>«f  thelmttoitacf  F!nnc8.  He  died  at  Comfali,  N.H., 
oa  tho  3rd  of  August  1907.  His  monument  of  PbUUps  Brooks 
lor  Boston  was  left  praaically  completed.  Saint-Caudens  is 
rightly  regarded  as  the  greatest  sculptor  produced  by  America, 
and  his  work  had  a  most  powerful  influence  on  art  in  the  United 
States.  In  1877  he  married  Augusta  F.  Homer  and  left  a  son. 
Homer  Saint -Gaudens.  His  brother  Louis  (b.  i8s4)>  also  a 
•ealpcor,  fittrnrt  AnguMns  Sahit-Gaudeos  in  some  of  his  works. 

See  Rcn-al  Cort imoe,  A mgustus  Sainl-Caudcns  (1Q07)  :Lorado  Tafi, 
History  ^AnurictM  SetUfiuT*  (1903),  containing  two  chapters  de- 
voted to  Saiot-Gmideasi  KenyonUMC.OUJtfaiicrjMirfA'eiiftoOiS): 
CLeidiBind.4a«Mli0£tfNMimdM<  (ifol). 

ST  OAUDXKS.  a  town  of  south-weatetn  Fraaoe^  capital  of  an 

arrondtssement  in  the  department  of  Hautc-Garenne,  1  m.  from 
the  left  bank  of  ihc  Oaronne,  57  m  S  S.W.  of  Toulouse,  on  the 
railway  to  Tarbcs.  Pop.  (i<jo6),  town.  45jSI  commune,  71J0. 
The  churth,  once  ru!li  Kiatc.  dates  chiefly  from  the  itthand  12th 
centuries,  but  the  main  entrance  is  in  the  flamboyant  Gothic 
Style.  Tttt  town  has  sawing-,  oil- and  flour-niiUs,  manufactures 
\  gaodi,  and  is  a  market  for  bones,  shoep  and  agricult  ural 
S(  Gaudens  derives  iu  name  fraiB  •  BUtyr  of  the  5th 
. ,  at  irtMM  tomb  a  rnlirgr  «f  caaooi  was  afterwards 
fitrtlilwd  It  waabaportaataa  capital  aftksNibouzan,  as  the 
Beiidetice  of  the  bishops  of  Comminges  and  for  its  cloth  industry. 

SAINT-OBLAIS,  MBUN  DB  (i487-iS$8)>  French  poet,  was 
bom  at  AnRouIcmc  on  the  irJ  of  November  14S7.  He  was  the 
natural  son  of  Octavun  ile  St  Gclais  (1411'i-i 50:),  afterwards 
bbhop  of  AnKouicmc,  himself  a  poet  who  had  trar.-l.i'fl  the 
Aeneid  into  French.  Mclin,  who  had  stutiicd  at  liologna  and 
hdna,  bad  the  reputation  of  being  doctor,  astroloRcr  and 
I  as  well  as  poet.  He  returned  to  France  in  151 5,  and 
]  favour  at  the  court  of  Francis  I.  by  his  skill  in  light 
Be  traa  made  almoner  to  the  Dauphin,  abbot  of  Redus 
ii  the  iBooeie  of  Troyes  and  libcaitaa  to  the  king  at  Foataine- 
tleaa.  He  enjoyed  inuaeaM  popniidty  until  the  appcanace  of 
Dtt  Bellay's  Deftnse  tt  WmlntUti ...  in  iS49.  where  St  Gdais 
was  not  excepltd  from  the  scorn  poured  on  contemporary  poets. 
He  attempted  to  ridicule  the  innovators  by  reading  aloud  the 
Odes  of  Konsard  with  burlesque  emphasis  before  Henry  II., 
when  the  king's  sister,  Margaret  of  Valois,  seized  the  book  and 
read  them  herself.  Ronsard  accepted  Saint  Gil.iii'';  ajMiloKV 
far  this  iacideat,  but  Pu  fiellay  satiriaed  the  ofiender  in  the 


Habcrt  (1520-1574?),  in  a  translation  of  the  Soplwntsbe  of 
Trii&ino  which  was  represcntc<l  It 554)  before  Catherine  (Ic 
Mcdicis  at  Blois.  Saint  tielais  was  the  champion  of  the  Uyle 
maroHqut  and  the  earliest  of  French  sonneteers.  He  died  in  1 558 

His  (Emrts  were  edited  in  1873  (3  vols.,  BOi.  tUhirimntl  Iqr 
Prosper  Bbnchemain. 

SAI1IT-4I0B0II,  oloiffn  mnu  vBRMnr  db  (199^ 

1S75),  FktBch  dmaatiat,  waa  bora  ia'  fteia  aa  the  9tli  ef 
November  vnt9>  Saint-Louis  cu  Us  demt  iUms  (iSaj)^  a 
vaude%^  written  in  collaboration  with  Alexandre  Taidif, 

H.-Ls  followed  by  a  scries  of  operas  and  ballets.  In  1829  he 
became  man.iKcr  of  the  (>j)cra  Comique.  Among  his  more 
famous  li!)reiti  are:  Le  Val  d' Andorrc  (1S4S)  for  Halevy,  and 
La  FiUe  du  rigimcnl  (1S40)  for  Donizetti.  He  wrote  some  filty 
pieces  in  Collaboration  with  Eugene  Scribe,  AdolphedeLeuven,  or 
Joseph  Maxillicr,  and  a  great  number  in  cullaborntion  with  other 
autboia.  Among  his  novels  may  be  mentioned  Un  Mariaie  de 
primt$.  SdntpGMigeidiedinFtriaoothe3jrd«{])ectBber(07$- 

UnnMimMIII.  COMTB  OK  (r.  1710-C  tyle}  eellad  div 
IFKiMfenMMM,  a  celebrated  adventurer  wbo  bjr  the  frUieil  of 
his  discovery  of  some  extraordinary  secrets  of  nature  ewrcised 
consi'k-r.iLle  inllurnce  at  sLvcr.il  European  court;;.  Of  bis 
parentage  and  place  of  birth  nothing  is  definitely  known;  tlic 
common  version  is  that  he  was  a  Portuguese  Jew,  but  various 
surmises  have  been  made  as  to  his  being  of  royal  birth.  It  was 
also  stated  that  he  obtained  his  money,  of  which  he  had  abun- 
dance, from  acting  as  spy  to  one  of  the  European  courts.  But  this 
is  hard  to  maintain.  He  knew  nearly  all  the  European  languages, 
and«poke  German,  F^tglish,  Italian,  French  (with  a  Ftedmoatcse 
aeoHit),Fgrt«gumaBdSfMiaidk  Grimm afitnaiitaitohavebecii 
the  man  of  the  best  paru  he  bad  ever  known.  Hawaasaiiilcal 
composer  and  a  capable  vfoBnlst.  His  knowledge  of  hlitocy  was 
compretict'.sivc,  and  his  accnrr.plirhments  .15  a  chemist ,  on  which 
be  based  his  reputation,  were  in  many  ways  real  an<l  considerable. 
He  pretended  to  have  a  secret  for  removing  flaws  from  diamonds, 
and  to  be  able  to  transmute  metals.  The  most  remarkable  of 
his  professed  discoveries  was  of  a  liqui  I  w liirh  could  prolong 
life,  and  by  which  he  asserted  he  had  him  cli  lived  2000  years. 
After  spending  some  time  in  Persia,  Saint-Gctn.rnn  is  mentioned 
in  a  letter  of  Uonce  Walpole's  as  being  in  London  about  1743, 
and  aa  bcbg  airated  aa  a  JaooUte  spy  and  released.  Walpole 
saya:  ''Ifeiaalkdaa'Italiaa,aSpaidanl,aPole;aMawbody 
that  Bumfad  a  great  fortune  in  Mexico  and  mi  away  with  ber 
jewels  to  Constantinople;  a  priest,  a  fiddler,  a  vast  nobleman." 

the  court  of  I.ouis  XV.,  where  he  appeared  about  1748,  he 
cxerciicd  for  a  time  extraordinary  influence  and  was  employed 
on  secret  missions  by  I.oui=;  XV.;  but,  having  interfered  in  the 
dispute  between  Austria  antl  France,  he  was  compelled  in  June 
1760,  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the  duke  of  ChoiseuJ,  to 
remove  to  England.  He  appears  to  have  resided  in  London  for 
one  or  two  years,  but  was  at  St  Petersburg  in  1763,  and  is 
asserted  to  have  played  aa  bqportant  part  in  connexion  with  the 
conspiracy  against  the  caipoar  Peter  III.  in  July  of  that  year* 
a  plot  which  placed  Catherine  IL  OB  the  SviilaB  thmne.  He 
then  went  to  Germany,  where,  according  to  the  Utmmrts 
authenliques  of  Cagliostro,  he  was  the  founder  of  frcemaaoniy, 
nn<l  initiated  CagUostro  into  that  rite.  He  was  again  in  Paris 
from  1770  to  1774,  and  after  frequenting  several  of  the  German 
courts  he  tCKik  nj)  hl^  re--.idcnce  in  Schkswit;  tlolstcin,  where  he 
and  the  Landgrave  Ch.irlcs  of  Hesse  pursued  together  the  study 
of  the  "  secret "  sciences.  He  died  at  Schlcswig  in  or  about 
1780-1785,  although  he  is  said  to  have  been  seen  in  Paris  in  1 789. 

Andrew  Lang  in  his  Hittorical  Mysteries  (1904)  diwrusscs  the  rjirwr 
of  Saint-Germain,  and  cites  the  variou*  authorii  i<  4  for  a  ^>.ur.t- 
Germ.iln  figures  promiju  ntly  in  the  ctirre-sv)-  ';.  ni  c  nf  Grimm 
and  of  Voltaire.  See  also  Oct tinccr,  Crof  iiatni-Oetman  (lH4b); 
F.  BUIau,  G<keim*  GttdMtm  aai  ttUamk^  Mmudum,  Band  i. 
(1850-1860):  Utcrlles  Wraxall,  lUmarMSu  AdoenUm  (1863): 
and  U.  Birch  in  the  iXindfrnlk  Century  (January  1908). 

SAINT-GERMAIM.  CLAUDE  LOUIS,  Comte  de  (1707-177W. 
French  general,  was  born  on  the  isth  of  April  1707,  at  the 
Chateau  of  Vcrumboa.  Educated  at  Jesuit  schools,  be  intended 
to  enter  the  priesthood,  but  at  the  lut  adauie  obtabedinn 
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Louis  XV.  an  appoiatnienit  at  wi^Hwitwinil.  He  left  Fiance, 
accordinc  to  the  fOHip  of  tbe  tUM^  tBCMMe  fli  A  duet;  Mtved 
^iiHlcf  ihn  dnctof  pnbtlMf'  ^""i^^  fov  HU^juy  ifldMl.tho 
Tusta,  tad  on  the  ontbnnk  « titt  «ir  of  the  Aiutfltn  Sdcttie^ 

(1740)  joined  the  army  ol  the  clcclor  of  R.ivsria  (who  later 
bcciine  emperor  under  the  name  of  Charles  V'll.),  displaying 
such  bravery  that  he  was  promoted  lo  ihc  Rr.iiic  of  licuicnani 
ficld-m.-irshal.  He  left  Havana  on  the  death  of  Charles  VII., 
and  afttr  brii  f  st  rvitA-  undi  r  Frcilcrick  the  Great  joined  Marshal 
Saxe  in  the  Netherlands  and  was  created  a  field-marshal  of  the 
Freach  army.  He  distinguished  binuelf  especially  at  Lawfeld, 
Raaeoox  and  Maastricht.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Seven  Yean' 
War  {ijsfi)  he  ma  appotntcd  lieuteaant-fleoetal,  and  ahhou^ 
ha  ahowed  fieater  ability  than  aigr  «f  Ml  Mbv-floonanden 
•ad  Ilia  adi^red  by  his  soldfen,  he  fdl  •  vfctiB  to  court  Intrigues, 
professional  jealousy  and  hostile  criticism.  He  resigned  his 
commission  in  1 760  and  accepted  an  appointment  as  field-marshal 
from  Frederick  V.  of  Denmark,  bcinj;  ch.irfiL-d  in  1762  with  the 
reorganisation  of  the  Danish  army.  On  the  (lc:ith  of  Frederick 
in  1766  he  returned  to  France,  Ixju^ht  a  small  estate  in  Aliace 
near  Lautcrbach,  and  devoted  his  time  lo  religion  and  farming. 
A  financial  crisis  swept  away  the  funds  that  he  had  saved  from 
his  Danish  service  and  rendered  him  dependent  on  the  bounty  of 
tha  French  ministry  of  war.  Saint-Germain  ma  presented  at 
oouit  by  tba  idbrmen  Tkafot  tad  Malailiaibea>  tad  ma  ap* 
poiniad  nlniMcr  of  mr  bf  Loab  XVL  ba  tha  asth  of  Oetoher 
t77S«  Baiovght  to  lessen  the  number  of  oflkeiaaiid  to  esublish 
Older  and  regularity  in  the  service.  Hb  efforts  to  introduce 
Prussian  discipline  in  the  French  army  brought  on  such  opposition 
that  he  resigned  in  September  1777.  He  accepted  ouartcts  from 
the  king  and  a  pension  of  4c,cxx>  livres,  and  died  ia  111  apvtsent 
at  lite  arsenal  on  the  ijtb  of  January  1778. 

ST  OEllllAIN-Elf<lAYK,  a  town  of  northern  France,  in  the 
department  of  Scine-«t-Oise,  ij  m.  W.N.W.  of  Paris  by  rail. 
Pop.  (1906),  town,  14,974;  tommtme,  i7,aSS.  Built  on  a  hill  on 
the  Idl  bank  of  the  Seiaab  Bcadjr  joo  ft.  aboivc  (be  tiver.  aad  en 
the  edfe  of  a  loitat  toyooa  to  tt^  acRa  ia  oteat,  St  Gcfmain 
haa  a  bradng  dimate,  which  makes  it  a  place  of  sonuner  residence 
Ibr  Parisians.  The  tcirace  of  St  Germain,  constructed  by 
A.LcnAtrc  in  167],  is  1}  m.  long  and  100 ft.  wide;  it  was  planted 
with  lime  trees  in  1745  and  affords  an  extensive  view  over  the 
valley  of  the  Seine  as  far  as  Paris  and  the  surrounding  hilb:  it 
ranks  as  one  ol  the  finest  promenades  in  Europe. 

A'monastery  in  honour  of  St  Germain,  bithop  of  Paris,  was  built 
in  the  forv»l  of  Lave  by  King  Robert.  Louis  VI.  ert-ctcd  a  ca«(lc 
close  by.  Durncl  hy  ihc  En|clish,  rebuilt  by  Loui*  IX..  anj  again 
by  Charles  V  ,  thi'^  c.i'itle  did  not  reach  it»  full  tieveloiimcnt  till 
the  time  of  Fr.irutj  I  ,  who  may  \yc  rci;.ir<l«l  as  ihc  real  founder 
of  the  building.  A  new  ca»(le  was  begun  by  Henry  11.  and  compleicj 
bv  Hiaiy  IVit  k  was  subsequently  dcmoBahedt  with  the  caccpt  io n 
of  the  se«illed  Henry  i  V.  pavilion,  where  Thiers  did!  ia  1877.  The 
old  castle  has  been  icstorcd  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  under 
Francis  I.  The  restoration  is  particuUrly  skilful  in  the  case  of  the 
chapel,  which  dales  from  the  first  half  of  the  13th  century.  In 
the  church  of  St  t>rmain  is  a  mausidcum  erected  by  CcorRC  IV. 
o(f  England  (and  restored  by  Ouccn  Victoria)  to  the  tncmory 
of  James  II.  of  England,  who  alter  bis  depoiition  readcd  in  the 
castle  for  twelve  yean  and  died  there  in  1701.  In  one  of  the 
MbKe  sauares  is  a  statue  of  Thiers.  At  no  great  di-t.tncc  in  the 
lofcstlsine  Couvcnt  des  Loge*.  a  branch  uf  the  cdueatioiul  i  >tabli*h- 
mcnt  of  the  Lrcion  of  Honour  (St  Dcflia}.  -  The  ICte  dcs  Loges  (end 
of  .'\uguM  and  U^inniriK  ol  Septembo)  ia ooe  of  the  aM  popular 
ia  the  ncighbourhuod  U  Pariai 

'  ir-onuUll|,aflnwntownfntheBodmlnpail!ainentarydlv!- 

sion  of  Com waIl,Engtand,pteasantIy  situated  on  the  river  Lynher, 
9I  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Plymouth  by  the  Great  Western  railway.  Pop. 
(1901)  }  tS4.  It  contains  a  fine  church  dedicated  to  St  Gcrmanus. 
The  wcil  front  is  tlankcd  by  towers  both  of  which  are  Norman  in 
the  lower  parts. the  upper  part  being  in  the  one  Early  English  and 
in  the  otbet  Perpendicular.  The  front  itself  is  wholly  Norman, 
havint  three  windomabovc  a  porch  with  a  beautiful  ornate  door> 
way.  Soaw  Nonaaa  worit  icnaina  In  the  body  of  the  church, 
but  the  moat  part  bFaipendicular or  Decorated.  Port  Eliot,* 
BcifhlMNifiai  i^MtffHtfftiitt*wToweiwtllHit  eoBuctioDflf  pfctwWi 
'   Mtablyaevcnlvoiksof  Sbr  JoibaaRifBoidab 


St  Gcimaaa  Jaaappoaod  to  have  baca  tha  oiiifaial  aeat  of  the 
Gwakh  UAopfib  It  waa  tha  aae  of  BidMp  Biobwold.  who 
died  li  100?.  Uader  Leofric,  who  became  bishop  of  Crediton 
and  Oomwwl  in  J046,  the  see  was  removed  to  Exeter.  Bishop 

Leofric  founded  a  priory  at  St  Cermiins  and  bestowed  upon  it 
twelve  of  the  twenty-four  hides  which  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor 
constituted  the  bishops'  manor  gf  St  Germans.  There  .was  then 
a  market  on  Sundays,  but  at  the  lime  of  the  Domesday  Survey 
this  had  l>ecn  reduced  lo  nothing  owing  to  a  market  established 
by  the  c«>unt  of  Mortain  on  the  same  day  at  Trematon  castle,  la 
I J03  the  grant  of  infaagcnethef,  assise  of  bread  and  ale,  waif  aad 
stray  by  Henry  IlL  was  ooofirmed  to  the  biahop,  who  ia  IJIS 
obtained  a  further  grut  of  a  market  90  Friday*  mmI*  fab  at  tht 
foaU  of  St  Peter  ad  Viaoda.  Ia  tMj  the  piior  aattained  his 
dalm  U>  a  prcscriptiwt  fliaiket  aad  air  at  St  Germans.  After 
the  suppression  the  borough  belonging  to  the  priory  rcrr.nined 
with  the  crown  until  i6icx.  Meanwhile  Queen  Elixabcth  created 
it  a  parliamentary  borouKb.  IVom  1563  to  iSjj  it  returned  two 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  In  1815  John  Eliot  was 
created  carl  of  St  Germans,  and  in  100$,  the  first  sufflOgBB 
bishop  of  Truro  was  consecrated  bishop  of  St  Germans. 

ST  OILLBS,  a  town  of  southern  France,  in  the  department  of 
Gard,  on  the  canal  from  tha  Rhone  to  Cette,  la)  m.  S.S.E.  of 
Nimcsbyroad.  Pop.  (1906)  sapa.  In  tiie  middle  agea  St  Cillci, 
tlM  aadcat  Fotfw  Ptnina,  ma  the  sent  of  aa  alihqr  Amaded 
towards  thecndofthe  7th  eentuiy  by  St  Aegidiua  (St  Cilles).  It 
acquire  wealth  and  power  tmder  the  counts  of  Toulouse,  who 
added  to  their  title  that  of  counts  of  St  GUIes.  The  church, 
which  survives,  was  founded  in  iii6  when  the  abbey  was  at 
the  height  of  its  prosperity.  The  lower  part  of  the  front  (12th 
century)  has  three  bays  decorated  »itli  column^^  and  bas-reliefs, 
and  is  the  richest  example  of  Romanesque  art  io  Provence. 
The  rest  of  the  church  is  unfinished,  only  the  ciypt  (i  2th  century) 
and  part  of  the  choir,  containing  a  spiral  staircase,  being  of 
interest*  Besides  the  church  there  is  a  Romanesque  houaa 
serving  a»  picabyteiy.  The  decadence  of  the  abbey  dates  tnm 
thaeariyyeaiBof  thiit|thflaBtuir  i4wB  tlw  pOgrimage  to  tha 
tomb  of  the  laiat  hooHae  laaa  popular;  the  monks  also  lost  tha 
patronage  of  the  connts  of  Toidouse,  owing  to  the  penance 
inflicted  by  them  on  Raymond  \'I.  in  i  :^<)  for  the  murder  of  the 
papal  legate  I'ierrc  de  Caslelnau.  St  Gillcs  was  the  scat  of  the 
first  grand  priory  of  ilic  Knights  Hospitallers  in  EurojK-  (tub 
century)  and  was  of  sfHrcial  importance  as  their  place  of  embarka- 
tion for  the  East.  In  i2i(t  the  countship of  St  Gilles  was  united 
to  the  crown.  In  I  s6a  the  Protestants  ravaged  the  abbey,  which 
they  occupied  till  i6>a,  and  in  1774  it  was  luppPMied. 

ST  OIRONS,  a  town  of  south-western  Fraace,  capital  of  aa 
arrondisaement  ia  the  department  of  Ariige,  >9  m.  W.  of  IMi 
byaiL  Fop.  (1906)  sai6.  Thotoiwaiaaituatedon  the  Saint  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pjrrneea.  There  are  minerd  springs  at  AwBaae 
in  the  vicinity,  and  the  watering-pbce  of  Aulus,  about  to  m.  to 
the  S.S.E.,  is  reached  by  road  from  St  Girona.  St  Lizier-de- 
Couserans  (  ;.:  ).  an  aiKicnt  episcopal  town,  is  1  m.  N.N.W. 

STQOAR,  .1  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine  Province, 
on  the  left  Lank  uf  the  Rhine,  opposite  St  Goarshausen  and  just 
below  the  fan'.ous  I.orelei,  12  m.  above  Boppard  by  the  railway 
from  C(  biei^z  to  Mainx.  Pop.  (1905)  1475.  It  is  in  part  sur- 
rounded by  the  ruins  of  its  old  walls,  and  contains  an  Evangelical 
church,  with  some  Renaissance  monuments,  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  church  with  an  image  of  St  Coar  of  AquilaaU,  around 
whoie  chapd  the  place  originally  aioaa.  Bdow  tha  town,  high 
on  an  eminence  above  the  Rhine,  stands  Schloaa  Rhdnfeb,  the 
property  of  the  iting  of  Prussia,  the  most  perfect  of  the  feudal 
castles  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  In  the  later  n.iddlc  .-igcs  St 
Goar  was  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Katzenelnbogcn,  and  on 
the  extinction  of  this  family  it  passed  toltaM'CHML  ftCtttt 
into  the  possession  of  Prussia  in  181 5. 

ST  GOTTHARD  PASS,  the  principal  route  from  northern 
Europe  to  ItaJ^.  It  lakes  its  name  (it  is  not  known  wherefore) 
fieoi  St  Oetthud,  bishop  of  Hildeshcim  (d.  toMt  bat  docs 
aot  aaam  to  he  awatioaed  before  the  eerily  tjthceatMy,paihop> 
hacMMo  the  aootaa  toitBca  threap  two  vary  aarrow  Aipiat 
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Tdle>-s,  much  exposed  to  iviUnche*.  The  bosplce  on  the 
tommit  b  fint  mentioned  in  tat,  and  from  t68j  onwards  wu 
ta  dmsB  «(  two  Cipwchin  frian.  Bat  in  1775  tbe 
MV  it  mn  liiiMiwi  bgr  aa  kvahadie,  while  in  tTpy-ifco 
emythinc  was  dcatnycd  bgr  the  Ficadi  aoUiefy.  Rebuilt 
in  1834,  the  hos|^  was  bunt  In  March  1905.  Tbe  mule  path 
(dating  from  about  1 193)  across  the  pass  served  for  many 
centuries,  for  though  Mr  Greville,  in  177s,  succeeded  in  taking 
a  l^ht  carriage  across,  the  carriage-road  was  only  constructed 
between  1820  and  1830.  Now  the  pass  is  deserted  in  favour  of 
the  (rcat  ttmoel  (pierced  in  1880,  9}  xa.  in  length,  and 
Haining  •  Iteight  of  3786  ft.),  through  which  runs  tiie  lailway 
(opened  in  t88a)  from  Lucerne  to  Milan  (17$)  m.)>  one  of  the 
gMlcic  cagbeerinf  feau  of  tkt  19th  cattuy.  It  mtouiinty 
■kac  tfaa  eastern  ahore  of  the  Laks  of  Looenie,  bom  Laoume 
t»  IWckn  (3H  n.),  and  then  up  the  Reoss  valley  past  Ahdbff 
and  Waaaen,  near  which  Is  tbe  fost  of  tbe  famous  spiral  ttumeli, 
to  Gocschenen  (56  m  from  Lucerne).  Here  the  line  leaves  tbe 
Reuss  valley  to  pass  through  ihc  tunnel  and  so  gain,  at  Airolo, 
the'  vd'.Ity  of  the  Ticino  or  (he  \  al  Lcventina,  which  it  descends, 
through  several  spiral  tunnels,  till  at  Biosca  (38  m.  from 
Gocschenen)  it  reaches  more  levid  ground.  Thence  it  runs  past 
IMliMnna  to  Lugano  (jo)  m.  from  Biasca)  and  reaches  Italian 
tsrilMjr  at  Ouasso,  iS  m.  from  MOan.  In  1909  tb»  Swto 
fflwaa— t  cmdsed  theii|bt  aoeonled  to  it  Iqr  thy  atraement 
af  ttn  af  bmriig  Ika  St  Gatthatd  RaBwqr  fton  tha  company 
«MA  built  it  willria  thirty  yean  of  that  date.  (W.A.B.C.) 

IT  WKUaik,  an  idand  and  British  possession  in  tbe  South 
.Atlantic  in  zf  53'  26'  S  .  5°  t ;,c'  W  fl  a  !  Icr  Ulll  Observatory). 
It  lies  700  IT).  S.E,  of  the  iilatiJ  uf  /WcnsiDn  (the  nearest  land), 
ijoo  m.  W  of  Mossame<iL-s,  (ihc  nearest  African  port),  1695  N.W. 
of  Cape  Town,  and  is  distant  from  Southampton  4477  m.  It 
his  an  area  of  about  47  sq.  ro.,  the  extreme  length  from  S.W. 
to  N.E.  being  loi  m.  and  the  extreme  breadth  8}.  The  island 
Bof  volcanic  formation,  but  greatly  changed  by  oceaaic  abrasion 
aod  atmospheric  denudation,  tits  pctocipal  f 
«f  Booaiaiai^  opiR  towvil  ^ 
rrtiiiiiatim  anaunlt  of  Dlanals  Paalc  (9704  ft.) 
Is  tiM  aetdMfil  fitai  of  a  great  crater;  tbe  soathem  rim  has 
disappeared,  thoii![;h  its  dfbris  ap;>areiilly  ke<^ps  the  sea  shallow 
(from  JO  to  50  fathoms)  for  some  2  m.  S.E.  of  Sandy  Bay,  which 
fc>T>it helically  forms  the  centre  of  the  ring.  From  the  crater 
will  outwards  water-cut  gorges  stretch  b  all  directions,  widening 
as  they  approach  the  sea  into  valleys,  some  of  which  are  tooo  ft. 
deep,  and  OMasure  one-eighth  of  a  mile  across  at  bottom  and 
across  the  top  (Melliss).  These  valleys  contain 
bat  tbe  islaad  has  no  rivets  Mopeifar  lo  caQed. 
Spriacsofpanwatera«<bo«a««r,abttndanL  Alaaguaaaciaaing 
taihki  ravaa  l»i»bas«faniiadtytfc>  washing  oat  of  tbe  aofter 
ndn.  Baaaha,  andcsitca  and  piMMietites,  represent  tbe  chief 
flows.  Many  dikes  and  masses  of  basaltic  rock  seem  to  have  been 
injected  subsequently  to  the  Last  volcanic  eruptions  from  the 
central  crater.  The  Ass's  Ears  and  Lot's  Wife,  picturesque 
pinnacles  Standing  out  on  the  S.E.  part  of  the  crater  ridge,  and 
the  Chimney  on  the  coast  south  of  Sandy  Bay,  arc  formed  out 
of  such  injected  dikes  and  miisfs  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Man  and  Horse  (S.W.  comer  «<  the  island),  througbout  an 
ann  of  about  40  acres,  scarcely  so  sq.  yds.  exist  not  Cfoaied  by  a 
On  tlie  leeward  (northern)  side  of  Si  Behaa  tbe  aea-face 
is  cnen^y  fonnad  bgr  dib  fram  fen  10  Boee  it  ^ibt  and  on 
tbe  windward  ilda  tbcae  beigfata  ite  to  about  soee  ft.,  as  at 
Holdfast  Tom,  Stone  Top  ahd  Old  Joan  Point.  The  only 
praaicable  landing-pbce  is  on  the  leeward  side  at  St  James's 
Bay — an  open  roadstead.  From  the  head  of  the  bay  a  narrow 
valley  extends  for  i)  m.  The  greatest  extent  of  level  ground 
b  in  the  N.E.  of  the  island,  where  are  tbe 
wood  plains,  over  1700  ft.  above  tbe  sea. 

Climaie. — Although  it  lies  within  the  tropks  the  climate  of  the 
itland  is  healthy  and  temperate.  Thii  it  due  to  the  south -catt 
trade-wind,  constant  throuehout  the  year,  and  to  the  effect  of  the 
CoW  waten  of  the  South  Atlantic  current.  At  a  result  the  tempera- 
ture varies  little,  rangina  on  the  sea  level  from  68*  lo  84*  in 
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ingnoa  the  sea  level  Irom  6B  to  04"  in  ii,uinmer 
r.YhchigberregioBs«Kabaut  10^ cooler.  Tbe 


rainfall  varies  considerably,  being  from  30  to  50  In.  a  year  b  the 
hilts. 

«oro.— St  Helesa  is  divided  bto  three  vegeutlon  aones:  (i) 
the  coast  soee,  eatcndlna;  inland  for  I  m-  to  li  m.,  fonncrly  dothed 
with  a  tttxufiant  veeeuaoo.  but  now  "  dry,  barren,  soilless,  Uchen- 
coated.  and  rocky,''  wit^  little  save  piiddy  pears,  wire  grass  and 
iit$tmbryanlM*wnim;  (a)  the  middle  sooe  (400-1800  ft.),  extending 
about  three-quarten  of  a  mile  inland,  with  shallower  vallcyi  and 
KTa!i5iL-c  slope* — the  English  broom  and  gorse,  brambles,  willows, 
pfjpLir*.  Scotch  pines,  &c.,  bemg  the  prevailing  form*!  and  (3)  the 
central  aooe,  about  3  m.  long  and  2  m.  wide,  the  home,  (or  the  mo>t 
part,  of  the  indigenous  tkm.  According  to  W.  B.  Henuley  fin  hi* 
report  on  the  botany  flf.tha  AtiaBlic  Irisads),^  the  ccctainly  in* 
digenous  nedes  ol  plaataaM  <9.  the  pnhafaly  ln%enoBs  94  and 
the  doubtfully  indigenous  S:  total  04.  Of  the  38  flowerbg  pUnts 
20  are  shrubs  or  small  trees.  Wth  the  eaccptioa  of  Scirpta  nodotus, 
all  the  38  are  peculiar  to  the  island;  and  tn«  same  is  true  of  12  nf 
the  2  7  vascular  cryptogams  (a  remarkable  proportion).  Since  the 
flora  began  to  be  studied,  two  species — idMania  mtlanoxyUm  and 
Amiytm  mtro  are  known  to  have  become  extinct;  and  at  least 
two  otiMn  have  probably  shared  the  same  Ute—Utlioir0pitm 
ftmtiftlkm  and  Ctsiaanfd  MiUnla.  Udkania  mdcm^tytoH,  or 
"  native  soeay,**  once  abounded  in  parts  of  the  Island  DOW  barrens 
but  the  young  trees  were  allowed  to  be  destroyer!  hy  the  gnat*  of  the 
early  settlers,  and  it  is  now  extinct.  Its  beautif  :!  congener  Melkania 
erylMroxyten  ("  redwood  ")  wai  ttill  tolerably  pi'  ntiii;!  in  1810,  but 
is  now  reduced  to  a  few  specimeiTi,  \"cr>  ran:,  tw,  has  become 
PdorgoiriiM*  tctyManit,  called  "  Old  Faiber  Live-lor-ever,"  from 
iu  retaining  viulitv  for  months  withoat  sod  or  water.  Cmm*^ 
dtnJron  robtutum  ("  gurawood  "),  a  tree  about  JO  ft  high,  onoe  tba 
most  abundant  in  the  island,  was  repreaented  in  1868  by  about  1300 
or  1400  examples;  and  Commidendrom  rut^sum  ("  scrubsnwd  ")  is 
confined  to  somewhat  limited  regions.  Both  these  plants  are  char- 
acterised by  a  daisy-  or  aster-lilce  bloivjm.  1  he  alTinitics  of  the 
indigenous  flora  of  St  Helena  were  described  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
as  African,  but  George  Bentham  points  out  that  toe  Cempotitat 
shows,  at  least  in  Its  older  forms,  a  connexion  rather  with  South 
America.  The  exotic  flora  introduced  from  all  parts  of  the  world  given 
the  island  almost  the  aspect  of  a  bounic  garden.  The  oak,  thoroughly 
naturalized,  grows  alonKiifle  of  the  bamboo  and  banana.  Among 
other  trees  and  plants  nrv  tlie  common  English  gorse; /{niai  ^'niuiiMj, 
probably  introduced  from  Afric.i  alxnit  1775;  HYpockatris  taduala, 
which  above  1500  ft.  forms  the  dandelion  o\  the  country;  the 
beautiful  but  aggressive  BuddUia  iiadat<ucaruntu:  Pkytalii  pent- 
sssm;  the  common  caaMrod  plant;  and  the  piide  of  Indhk  Iba 
pemul  Is  principal  liwde  tree  in  Jamestown,  and  m  Jauisslonn 
valley  the  date-palm  grows  freely.  Orange  and  lemon  trees,  oaea. 
common,  are  now  scarce. 

Fauna. — ^St  Helena  posstssss  no  indigenous  vertebrate  land  fsuna.^ 
The  only  Und  groups  well  represented  are  the  beetles  snd  the  land 
shells.  T.  V.  Wollaston,  in  CoUepUra  Sanciat  Heletuu  (1877),  shows 
that  out  of  a  total  list  of  303  species  of  beetles  iso  are  probably 
atx>riginal  and  138  peculiar  to  the  island — an  individuality  perhaps 
unequalled  in  tbe  WOlld*  More  than  two-thirds  are  weevils  and  a 
vast  majority  weod4)Ot*n,  a  fact  which  bears  out  the  tradition  of 
forests  havinif  once  covered  the  island.  Tbe  HemipUn  and  the 
land-shclis  al»j  show  a  strong  residuum  ofpcculiargenera  and  species. 
A  South  American  while  ant  {Termtt  Itnuit,  Hsgen.),  introduced 
from  a  slave-ship  in  1^40,  »>)n  became  a  plague  at  Jamestown, 
where  it  consunM^  a  large  pan  of  the  public  library  and  the  woodwork 
of  many  IndUMh  puolia  and  pitvaiib  ftnetiBally  ewtiytidiv  hnd 
to  be  i^tdlt  witb  nak  or  cypftai  the  eafyweods  the  wUte  ant 
cannot  devour.  Fortunately  it  cannot  live  in  the  hif^her  parts  of 
the  island.  The  honey-bee,  which  throve  for  some  time  after  its 
introduction,  again  died  out  (cf.  A.  R.  Wallace,  Iiland  Life,  1880). 
Besides  domestic  animals  the  only  I.md  niammals  are  rabbits,i 
rats  and  mice,  the  rats  being  especially  abundant  -And  building 
their  nests  b  the  highest  trees.  ProbatHy  the  only  endemic  land 
bird  is  the  wire  bird,  AtfiatMs  sanciat  Helinae;  the  averdcvat,  Java 
sparrow,  cardtaal,  ground-do've,  partridge  (possibly  tbe  Indian; 
cktikar),  ph resent  and  guinea-fowl  arc  all  common.  The  pea-fowl,' 
at  one  time  not  uncommon  in  a  wild  state,  is  long  sincie  exterminated. 
There  are  no  freshwater  fish,  beetles  or  shells.  Of  sixty-five  species 
of  sea-fith  caught  off  the  island  seventeen  are  peculiar  to  St  Helena; 
economically  the  more  important  kinds  are  gurnard. eel,  cod.  mackerel, 
tunny,  buUaeyc^  cavalicy,  flounder,  hog-fiso,  mullet  and  skulpin. 

/nisMMIr.— WboB  dbeofwed  tba  Uaiid  waa  ndnbaUted.' 

The  majority  of  the  popul.ition  are  of  mixed  European  (British, 
Uutch,  Portuguese),  East  Indi.in  and  African  descent — the 
Asiatic  strain  perhaps  predominating;  the  majority  of  the 
early  settlers  having  been  previously  members  of  the  crews  of 
ships  returning  to  Kurt)i)e  from  the  Elast.  From  1840  onward 
for  a  considerable  perio<l  numbers  of  freed  slaves  of  West  African 
origin  were  settled  here  hy  men-of-war  engaged  in  suppressing 
the  slave  trade.    Their  descendants  form  a  distinct  element 

*  In  the  "  Challenger expedition  r^octa^  Bolamy,  vol.  i.  (iSAS)* 
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In  tbe  popBlXiM>' 9m*  the  aubMHatton  «(  atcuuhi^for 
Miling  veswh  and  tlie  introduction  of  new  metbods  of  preserving 

meat  and  vcKctablos  (  v.  h;  .h  made  it  unnecessary  for  sailing  vessels 
to  take  Irtili  proviiloiis  from  St  Helena  to  avoid  scurvy)  the 
populaiian  li.is  greatly  diminished.  In  1871  there  were  6444 
iiihaViitaiiis,  in  igogthccivii  population  was  estimated  at  jS5j- 
The  dtatii-ratc  that  year,  6-4  per  1000,  was  the  lowest  on  record 
io  the  island.  The  only  town,  in  which  live  more  than  half  the 
total  population,  is  Jara<itown.  Longwood,  where  Napoleon 
died  in  1811,  is  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Jancstown.  In  1858  the 
booie  in  wliicb  be  lived  and  died  waa  pictentcd  by  Queen 
Victorfn.  to  Nnpokoii  IIL»  «be  bad  h  lotond  10  tbe  con- 
dittoa,  but'uafttraltbed,  bi  wbkb  It  wu  at  the  time  of  Bona- 
partc's  death. 

AtrituUutt,  Indutlriet,  (fc. — Lest  than  a  third  of  the  area  o(  tlic 
island  it  suitable  for  (arming,  while  mud*  the  area  which  miglii  l>c 
(and  formerly  wa>)  devotM  to  raising  crops  is  under  urass.  The 
principal  crop  is  potalocs.  which  are  of  very  good  quality.  They 
were  chiefly  sold  to  »>hip» — f»ix-i  l.illy  to  '"  pasaing  "  »hir».  They 
arc  now  occasionally  c\i>ortcd  10  the  Cap>c.  Cattle  and  uiccp  were 
raiKil  in  Iir^"-  niiiiilx  t>  w!nn  a  ^-.iriisDri  inainiained,  so  that 
diflicultv  has  bc«.-n  found  in  diipounj:  of  surplus  stock  now  that  the 
troops  nave  bcca  withdrawn.  The  economic  conditions  which 
formerly  prevailed  were  entirely  altemf  by  the  substitutkm  of 
steamers  lor  sailins  v(>sw1«,  which  caused  a  great  decrease  in  the 
number  of  ships  calling  at  Jamestown.  A  remedy  was  sought 
in  the  rst.il,li,hnirnt  of  induMries.  An  attempt  mndr  in  1^(19-1872 
to  fu!ti\ale  ciniliona  proved  unsucct'sful.  Attintu  n  was  also 
turiKil  to  the  aloe  {Funrata  gitantrd},  «hich  grovm  wild  at  mid 
elevations,  and  the  New  Zealand  llax  {Phormium  lenax),  an  intro- 
duced plant,  (or  their  utilization  in  the  manufacture  of  hbre.  From 
1879  to  ]88l  a  company  ran  a  mill  at  which  they  turned  out  both 
aloe  and  Ibx  fibre,  but  the  enterprise  proved  unremuncraiive.  In 
1907  the  government,  aided  by  a  grant  of  fAoyo  from  the  imperial 
Cacnequer,  starlixl  a  mill  at  l.ongwood  lor  the  nianulartim-  of 
phormium  fil>re,  with  encour.iKing  results.  Kiih  curing  and  lace 
making  arc  als<j  rarriiil  on  to  sniiie  cMcnt. 

Trade  is  chietlv  dependent  upon  the  few  ships  that  call  at  James- 
lowit  nowinoiwwialaieeriiesieblndiaiwafc  Tboc  ia  also  some 
liade«itbditoaaat*'paa'*iiMKNit'*cdBac.'*  la  Udrty  years 
<l877-t907)  the  number  of  ship*  "  catling  "  at  the  port  sank  from 
Oft4  with  449.724  tonnage  to  57  with  149.183  tonnage.  In  the  last- 
aamr«l  year  the  imports  were  valued  at  [j^.dlA]  the  exports  (ex- 
Chldinj;  >]Rxie)  at  ^I7^7 — I'lit  tlie  good?  su[>plied  to  "passing" 
vess^ii  do  not  fiKurc  \n  these  returns.  In  i^otl  fibre  and  tow  (valued 
at  (3557)  were  added  to  the  exports,  and  in  1909  a  good  trade  was 
done  with  Aacctuuon  in  sheep.  St  Helena  is  in'dircct  telegraphic 
Ooamunlcatioo  witb  Europe  and  South  Africa,  and  there  is  a  n-^ular 
nKMitliiy  man  steamship  service. 

GoTfrnmmt,  Retrnut,  6fc. — St  Helena  is  a  Crown  colony.  The 
is1an<l  h  i«  never  had  any  (orm  of  local  legislative  chamber,  but  the 
governor  (who  also  acts  as  chief  justice)  is  akletl  by  an  executive 
codm  il.  The  jjovcrnor  alone  niakrs  Uws,  called  onlinamcs,  but 
Irvistation  can  also  fx-  efl<xtc-d  by  the  Crown  by  order  in  council. 
The  revenue,  £10,287  in  1905,  had  (alien  in  190^  te^lnt  (including 
a  grant  in  aid  o(  i^yio),  the  expenditure  io  each  of  the  five  years 
(1905-1909)  being  m  excess  of  the  revenue.  Elementary  education 
is  providcxi  in  government  and  private  schools.  St  Helena  is  the  scat 
of  an  Anglican  bishopric  e»tabli.shed  in  1859.  Ascension  and  Tristan 
da  Cunha  arc  included  io  the  diocese. 

fiutory.— Tbeiilaod  wasiUacoveredoo  the  eut  of  Jlay  1502 
by  the  Boctugocie  aavliator  Joio  tk  Nova,  oo  hb  voyage 
home  from  India,  and  by  him  named  St  Helena..  The 

Portuguese  found  It  uninhabited,  imported  live  stock,  fruit- 
trets  and  vcgclal>Ic5,  built  a  ch.i[>Ll  and  cnc  or  two  bouses,  and 
left  their  sick  there  to  be  l.ikcii  home,  if  rccovcrid,  by  the  next 
shiji,  but  they  formed  no  pcriiiani nl  settlement.  It5  lirst  known 
permanent  resident  was  Fernando  Lopc2,  a  Portuguese  in  India, 
who  had  turned  traitor  and  had  been  mutilated  by  order  of 
Albuquerque.  He  preferred  being  marooned  to  returning  to 
Porlagal  in  his  maimed  coitdiiion,  and  was  landed  at  Si  Helena 
b  1S15  with  three  or  four  acfio  slaves.  By  royal  oommand  he 
visited  Portugal  some  Itoe  htcr,  but  trtumed  to  St  Helena, 
where  he  died  io  1546.  la  tj84  two  J.-ipanrsc  ambassadors  to 
Rome  landed  at  the  island.  Tbe  first  Englishman  known  to 
have  visited  it  was  Thomas  Cavendish,  uhu  tou(hed  (here  in 
June  isSS  during  his  voyage  round  the  world.  Another  English 

'  ■■  Calling  "  ships  are  those  which  have  Ixi  n  boarded  by  the 
harbour  mailer  and  given  prari'|iie  Since  1 886  boatmen  are  allO«"t 
Io  commiinit He  with  shi|>s  that  have  nOt  Obttined  plUiQIMh  aiid 

these  are  lutown  as  "  pai«uig  "  slups. 


seamaa,Caplabi Kendall,  vfalted  St  Bdeaa  la  x$vt,  and  in  tSM 
Sir  JanKSLaneaster  stopped  at  tbe  island  on  his  way  home  from 
the  East.  In  1601;  the  same  commander  again  visited  St  Helena 
on  his  return  from  the  first  voyage  equipped  by  the  East  India 
Company.  The  rortuguesc  had  b>'  tlm  tmic  given  up  calling 
at  the  iihnd,  which  appears  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Dutch 
about  i(ms-  The  Dutch  occupation  was  temporary  and  ceased 
in  1651,  the  year  before  they  founded  Cape  Town.  The  British 
East  India  Cbmpany  appropriated  the  Mend  immediately  after 
the  departure  of  the  Dutch,  and  they  weveoonlifiaedln  poaetesioa 
by  a  clause  in  their  charter  of  1661.  The  oonpaay  Iwilt  a  fort 
(1658),  naMsd  e(tcr  theduke  of  Yorit  (lanee  tl.),  and  crtahiisbed 
a garrisBP In theMsnd.  In  i673tbeI>attAsttcceededlaobtaining 
possession,  but  were  ejected  after  a  few  months'  occupation. 
Since  that  date  St  Helena  has  been  in  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  Great  Britain,  though  in  1706  two  ships  anchored  ofl  James- 
town were  carried  oil  by  the  French.  In  1675  the  Dutch  had 
been  cxptcUed  by  the  forces  of  the  Crown,  but  by  a  new  charier 
granted  in  December  of  the  same  year  the  East  India  Company 
were  declared  "  the  true  and  absolute  lords  and  proprietors" 
ol  the  island.  At  this  time  the  inhabitanu  numbered  about 
1000,  of  whom  nearly  half  were  negro  slavea.  In  1810  the 
coiapany  began  the  importation  q{.  Chine sti  from  their  factory 
at  Canton.  During  the  company's  rale  the  island  prospered, 
thousands  of  bomeward-bound  vessels  anchored  in  the  road- 
stead in  a  year,  staying  for  considerable  periods,  refitting  and 
rcvictualling.  Lar^e  sums  of  money  were  thus  expended  in 
the  island,  where  wealthy  merchants  and  ofl'iciak  )iad  their  resi- 
dence. The  plantations  v. ere  worked  by  the  slaves,  who  were 
subjected  to  very  barbarous  Uws  until  1792, when  a  new  code 
of  regulations  ensured  their  humane  treetOMllt  and  prohibited 
the  importation  of  any  new  slaves.  Later  it  was  enacted  that  all 
children  of  sUvcs  bona  on  or  after  Christmas  Day  iltS  rtwld 
be  free,  and  bctwaoi  iSit  and  a|j6  all  riavea  weaait 
liberty. 

Among  the  govcnors  appointed  by  the  company  to  inle  at 
St  Helena  was  one  of  the  Huguenot  refugees,  Captain  Stephen 

I'oiritT  I'll''.;  -1707),  who  attempted  unsuctessfully  to  introduce 
the  cuhiv.ition  of  ihc  vine.  ,K  later  governor  (1741-1747)  was 
Robert  Jcnkin  (</ r.)  of  "  Jcnkin's  car  "  fame.  Dampitr  visited 
the  island  twice,  in  1&91  and  1701;  Hallcy's  Mount  commemor- 
ates the  visit  paid  by  the  astronomer  Edmtind  HaUey  in  1676- 
i67S— the  first  of  a  number  of  scientific  men  who  have  pursued 
their  studies  on  the  island. 

IttiSis  the  British  fonnuBcat  Selected  St  Uclcaa  as  the  phee 
of  tIetentlBit  «f  N^ioleon  Bonaparte.  He  waa  hnra^t  to  tbe 
island  in  October  of  that  yc  ir  nnd  lodged  at  Longwood,  where 
he  died  b  May  1821.  Dun.n^  lIils  period  the  Island  was  strongly 
garrisoned  by  regular  troops,  and  the  governor,  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  was  nominated  by  the  Crown.  Alter  Na(Milc«n's  death 
the  East  ln'li.i.  Company  resumed  full  control  of  St  Helena 
until  the  22nd  of  April  1834,  on  which  dale  it  was  in  virtue  of 
an  act  passed  in  1833  vested  in  the  Crown.  As  a 'port  of  call 
the  island  continued  to  enjoy  a  fair  measure  of  prosperity  until 
al>out  i.'^;o.  Since  tint  dite  tbe  great  decrease  in  the  number 
of  vcaada  vtsitiac  JeoMtova  hu  deprived  the  islanders  ol  their 
prfaidpal  flMane  of  snbsfstcaoe.  When  steamets  began  to  be 
substituted  for  sailing  vessels  and  when  the  Suca  Canal  was 
oj>cned  (in  1869)  fewer  ships  passed  the  island,  while  of  those 
that  still  pass  the  gr(ati;r  number  are  so  well  found  that  it  is 
unnccesiary  for  ihcm  to  call  (sec  also  §  Inlichtl  in:\).  The  with- 
drawal in  i<>o6  of  the  small  garrison,  hitherto  maintained  by 
Ihc  imperial  government,  was  another  cause  of  depression. 
During  the  Anglo-Bocr  war  of  JS09-1902  some  thousands  of 
Boer  prisoacfB  were  detained  at  St  Helena,  which  has  also  served 
as  tbe  place  of  esile  of  several  Zulu  chiefs,  including  Dinisuln. 

BiRLiocaAniV.<>J.  C.  Meltis*.  St  HtUna:  a  Phytkal,  Huiorktt 
and  TopofrnfUut  Pntription  0I  Ike  Istcnd.  imdtidinc  iU  (Uehflh 
f«i«mi.  Flora  and  Meteorolory  (London,  l«7S);  E.  1-.  lackaon,^ 
llrUna  (London.  1903);  T.  H.  Brm>k.e.  Hittory  of  Ike  Itland  »f  Si 

Ih'.ina  .  .  .  la  iSjj  ed  ,  t^ontl'in.  |H»4).  in  this  l>ook  are  Cited 

iii.-fiV  r.irlv  aMi  inil'.  i.(  the  i-l.inil;  ( .<  riiTjl  A,  Hr.ii-.jn  (^;c)\rrn  ir 

Vi  the  island  tto»-i»i^.  TiaOt  JUhlW€  to  Urn  Ittamt  V  ^  Ji*k»a 
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(Loadon,  1 8 1 6) ;  Exinea  from  Ike  Si  Bdena  Ret»istrom  1673  It  itjS 
iBoaviicd  by  H.  B, Jwii|eli.  >MMlfaM  fDwnor  bI  «m  UkmSAtrnm- 
«0WB.  diHM  DiHwIa.  Owyjfiwl  Otowlfaw  mVdimu 

Idands  (1844).  For  a  ooodeaMd  feneral  account  consult  (Sir) 
C.  P.  Luca«.  Hiticrical  CtPenpky  «/  <t«  friiuik  C(>(<mv)  (vol.  iii., 
Wfii  Africa.  3nd  ed.,  Oxfora.  1900).  Sec  also  M.  Danvcrs,  fUport 
cn  ti-.t  Records  of  Uu  India  Ofitt,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  (Lijiuitm,  ifeSjj  .T** 
Ajnca  Ptlot,  pt.  ii.  (5th  ed..  lool);  Rtporl  on  tlu  Present  Possum 
end  Prospects  of  the  Atr^culturd  Rtsourcts  of  the  Iiiand  ofSl  HtUna, 
by  (Sir)  b.  Morris  (ilj»4;  reprinted  1906).  ^  (R,L.  A.;F.  R-C.) 

ST  HELENS,  a  m.irkct  town  and  municipal,  county,  and  p«riia- 
menury  borough  of  Lancashire.  England,  14  m.  E.N.E.  from 
liveipool,  on  the  London  &  Nonh-Western  and  Great  Central 
nilwsy*.  Pop.  (1891)  79,413;  (1901)  84,410.  A  canal  com- 
M—^*—  inUi  tht  MoMj.  The  town  is  wholly  of  modem 
drnkipaMat.  Bwidw  the  town  hdl  and  other  public  buUdinfi 
aad  itimtioM  tkm  anr  te  tntkwfd  the  Gambic  lutUHte, 
«ncted  and  pratatcd  bj  w  DavM  Ganbk,  Bart.,  for  a  tednlcil 
■cbool,  educating  some  3000  students,  and  library.  Among 
Kveral  public  pleasure  grounds  the  principal  are  the  Taylor 
Park  of  4S  acres,  anil  the  smaller  Victoria  and  Thatto  Heath 
Parks.  This  is  the  prinripil  sMt  in  England  (or  the  manuf.-jcturc 
of  crown,  plate,  and  sheet  gbss;  there  .irc  also  art  glass  works, 
gad  extensive  copper  smelting  and  reining  works,  as  well  as 
chemical  works,  iron  and  brass  foundries,  potteries  and  patent' 
aedictne  works.  There  are  coUieriea  in  the  ndghbouriiood. 
To  the  north  of  the  town  are  a  few  ecclcslattical  ruii^,  known 

WadlMlUnr  Abbty,  toietlier  with  •  «dl  cdkd  St  Tlioant' 
weO,  btft  the  Uitory  of  the  foundation  b  not  known.  The 
parUamentar)'  bf^irough  (1885)  returns  one  member.  The  county 
borough  was  created  in  iS38.  The  town  was  iacotporttcd  in 
i$M,  and  the  corporation  consists  of  •  ■qw*  9  lldHMn 
and  27  councillors.   Area  7285  acres. 

tT  HfgjKW.  the  chief  town  of  Jersey,  the  largest  of  the  Channel 
Islands.  Pop.  (igoi)  17,866.  It  lies  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
island  on  the  eastern  side  of  St  Aubin's  Bay.  The  harbour 
b  ibnked  oa  the  W.  by  a  rocky  ridfe  00  which  •tand*  Elizabeth 
Gutk^  aadcoMmankd  on  the  cait  by  Fort  Regent  on  ha  bfty 
pwiontary.  Tbe  parish  church  b  •  aadfoni,biiO«8ng  with 
embattled  tower,  dating  in  part  ffoai  the  t4th  century.  It 
contains  a  monument  to  Major  Pdrson,  who  on  the  occasion  of 
a  French  attack  on  Jersey  in  1781  headed  the  militia  to  oppose 
them,  and  forced  thcp  to  surrender,  tjut  was  killed  as  his  followers 
were  at  the  point  of  victory.  The  French  leader,  Baron  de 
RuUccourt,  is  buried  in  the  churchyard.  The  spot  where 
Peinon  fell,  in  what  is  now  called  Pcirson  Place,  is  marked  by 
a  tablcL  A  large  canvas  by  John  Singleton  Copley  depicting 
tfei  seeaa  b  in  the  Natiooal  Gallety,  London,  and  a  cenr  b 
fa  thn  coMt  hamt  «C  St  Hdbr.  Tbb  boOding  (le  C«*wl, 
h  Hogral  S^BUtt.  b  the  mecting-iibee  of  the  royal  court  and 
driiberative  l^tes  of  Jersey.  Victoria  College  was  ojicncd 
in  I*!; 3  a.Ttl  commemorates  a  visit  of  (Juecn  Victoria  and  the 
pnncc  consort  to  the  island  in  1S46.  A  house  in  Marine 
Terrace  is  distinguished  as  the  residence  of  Victor  Hugo  (1851- 
1855).  EUzabetb  Castle,  which  is  connected  with  the  main- 
bad  by  a  causeway,  dates  from  issi-isgo;  and  in  1646  and 
i&to  Prince  Charles  resided  here.  In  1649  he  was  pro- 
claimed king,  aa  Charles  IT.,  in  Jeney  by  the  royalist  governor 
GcocgB  Gut«Rt.  Ob  aavafljr  fioariag  to  the  thnoe  he  gav« 
the  Uaad  the  aace  whU  b  itOInnd  at  the  neetii«s  oTthe 
mrtaadSutcB.  Goie  to  the  cistk  aio^miMHiti  of  »  chapel 
or  ceD.  from  wbidi  the  lodt  on  which  it  ttands  b  known  aa  the 
Hermitape,  dating  probably  from  the  gth  or  loth  centoiy, 
and  traditionally  connected  with  the  patron  saint  Helcrius. 

SAmr-HIUklRE.  AUGUSTIN  FRANCOIS  C6SAR  PROU- 
VBI^AL  VE,  commonly  known  as  Auccste  de  (i  799-1853], 
Preach  botanist  and  traveOer,  was  bom  at  Orleana  on  the  4th 
of  October  1799.  He  began  to  publish  memoin  oo  botanical 
■Bb>ccts  at  an  early  age.  In  i8i6-i8a>  and  in  1830  he  trav^ed 
Ib  SoBth  AoMsfca,  «qMdd!f  is  mth  and  oeatnLBad,  and  the 
fcsoibt  of  Yds  s^ody  of  the  ildi  flora  of  the  regions  threogh  which 
ho  pa>'j-d  a:>r« -red  in  several  books  and  numerous  articles  in 
taeotthc  jounuls.  .The  works  by  which  be  is  best  known  are 


the  Flora  BrasUiat  Meridionclis  (3  vols.,  folio,  with  192  coloured 
plates,  1825-1833),  published  in  conjunction  with  A.  de  Jussieu 
and  J.  CambessMes,  UitMrt  4a  pUmlu  ks  plHt  rtmarqmUu  dm 
BrtsU  a  d*  Parttptay  (i  «oL4to,  30  plates,  1824),  Planta  mnuHu 
dct  Mrttititiu  (t  -vbL  4to^  70  l^ata,  1817-1818),  aho  in  coo* 
junctloB  vilh  Do  Joaba  aad  rimlifMn,  and  Voyatr  dan 
UdistriaiudiamaiasUturUlUlwddu  BrtsU  (avols.,  Svo,  1833). 
His  L^nu  d«  holaniipie,  eomprtnant  prindpaUment  la  morphologit 
vtgHaU  (1840),  was  a  comprehensive  cx{>o;ition  of  botanical 
morphology  and  of  its  application  to  s>-stcmatic  botany.  He 
died  at  Orleans  on  the  ?oth  of  September  1853. 

8T  HUBERT,  a  smail  town  of  Belgiiun  in  the  province  of 
Luxemburg  and  in  the  heart  of  the  Ardennes.  Pop.  *(i904) 
3204.  It  b  famous  for  ill  abbcgr  church  containing  Uie  ahfine 
of  St  Hubert,  and  for  It»  aanal  pilgiimage.  Aceocdfatg  to 
tradition  the  church  andaaonaitery  attached  to  it  were  founded 
intbe7tkeentiii7bynectiiide,iHfeor  PfppfaiorRetital.  the 
second  church  was  built  in  the  lath  centur>-,  but  burnt  by  a 
French  army  under  Cond*  in  the  i6lh  cenlur>'.  The  present 
building  is  its  succciisor,  but  has  been  restored  in  modern  limes 
and  presents  no  si>ciial  feature.  The  tomb  of  St  Hubert — a 
marble  sarcophapus  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  and  having  four 
Statuettes  of  other  saints  at  the  angles — stands  in  one  of  the  side 
chapels.  The  legend  of  the  conversion  of  St  Hubert— a  htuter 
before  he  waa  a  aahit— by  hb  meeting  in  the  lonat  a  stag  with 
a  crucifix  betmn  Ita  antlen,  bmO  lEDOwn,aBd  ciqibfaia  lio»  he 
became  the-patmiNiatof  InntaMB.  The  place  whcae  he  b 
supposed  to  iiave  net  the  atag  b  atlli  kaowB  aa  "  <»iners»b  ** 
and  is  almost  5  m.  from  St  Hubert  on  the  road  to  La  Radio, 
The  pilgrimage  of  St  Hubert  in  May  attracts  annually  between 
thirty  and  fifty  thousand  pilgrims.  The  buildings  of  the  old 
monastery  have  been  utili/xd  for  a  state  training-school  for 
waifs  an<l  strays,  which  contains  on  an  average  five  hundred 
pupils.  In  the  middle  ages  the  abbey  of  St  Hubert  was  one  of 
the  most  important  in  £utx>pe,  omtog  forty  villages  with  an 
annual  infiome  of  over  8o^M»  oowna.  Daring  the  French 
Rcvotatiaa,  tAcn  Belgium  HiadMdad  into  aevetal  dcpaitaMBta, 
the  pwipiM  of  the  abbey  wm  lold  for  £75.oae,b«t  the  bbhop 
of  Naamr  waa  pcnoitted  to  buy  the  church  itadf  for  £135% 

tt  HTACINTHB.  a  dty  and  port  of  entry  of  Quebec.  Canada, 
and  capital  of  St  Hyacinthe  county,  32  m.  E.N.E.  of  Montreal, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Yamaska  and  on  the  Grand  Trunk, 
Canadian  Pacific,  Intercolonial,  and  Quclxc  Southern  railways. 
Pop.  (1901)  15210.  It  is  the  scat  of  a  Kdnii.n  C.'.th.jlic  bishop, 
and  contains  a  classical  college,  dairy  school,  two  moruistcrics 
and  aeveral  other  educational  and  charitable  institutions.  It 
baa  lamifaituwa  of  oigubi  leather,  woolkna  and.agiicultuial 
inpfamats,  and  b  an  iaqMHtaat  dhtiHMtfng  oatia  for  the 
8unoBadfa>g  dlit>ict»_   

iAIilim,-JOIIHI  ZATRR  (1798-1865),  Frenck  nevdift 
and  dramatist,  whose  real  surname  was  Bo.vitacf,  w.as  bom  in 
Paris  on  the  loth  of  July  1708  In  1823  he  produced  a  volume 
of  f>octry  in  the  manner  of  the  Romanticists,  entitled  Pvfma, 
odes.  tpUres.  In  1836  appeared  Picdols,  the  story  of  the  comte 
de  Chamcy,  a  political  prisoner  in  Piedmont,  whose  ioas<:>n  was 
saved  by  his  cult  of  a  tiny  flower  growing  between  the  paving 
stones  of  his  prison  yard.  This  story  b  a  masterpiece  of  tlw 
•entimcatal  kiigHl,  and  haa  been  trauibted  faslo  anny  Eunpeaa 
bngoafM.  Bi  pradnoad  aaair  otlier  Bowd^  Boae  of  atifldog 
indhridaaSty  with  the  cnentlea  of  5iiat  (i8s7)t  which  poipoited 
to  be  the  authentic  record  of  Alexander  &dkiric  on  hb  desert 
island.  Saintine  was  a  prolific  dramatist,  and  collaborated  in 
some  hundred  pieces  with  Scribe  and  others,  usually  under  the 
n.imc  of  Xaviir.    He  died  on  the  Jist  of  January  1S65. 

ST  INGBERT.  a  town  of  Gcrm.iny,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria 
on  the  Rohrbach.  1 1,  m.  by  rail  W.  of  Zwcibriicken.  Pop.  (1905) 
15,521.  It  has  coal-mines  and  manufactures  of  glass  and 
machinery.  There  arc  also  large  iron  and  steel  works  in  the 
town,  and  other  iadoatrica  are  the  making  of  powder,  leather, 
dgan,  aoap  and  oottoa.  St  laghnt  b  named  after  the 
saint.  St  Ingohat,  aad  hdeairf  for  300  yearn  to  the  dectonf 
of  Trier; 
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ST  IVB8,aq>aijuttown,munidp«lborou^>adteap(»tiathe 
St  Ives  puUMOmHatf  division  o(  Cornwall,  EniJuid,  lo  m. 
N.N^  of  Pmuce,  oa  a  bniidi  of  the  Gmt  WcMm  nilwty. 
Fki|>.  (1901)  6699.  It  lictnairthaW.lHtBalSlImB«y  00 
thcN.coMt.  The  older  atnatsaMrdwhutow  an  uiNwaod 


irrcfulju-,  bot  on  the  upper  dopat  there  are  modern  temces  with 

good  bouses.  The  small  huMOr,  protecicd  by  a  brcakwatrr, 
originally  built  by  John  Smeaton  in  1767,  has  sut7crcd  from 
the  accumulation  of  iand,  and  at  the  lowest  tides  is  dry. 
The  fisheries  for  pilchard,  herring  and  mackerel  are  important. 
Boat-building  and  sail-making  arc  carried  on.  An  eminence  south 
of  the  town  is  marked  by  a  gnuiite  monument  erected  in  1781 
by  Johh  Knill,  a  native  of  the  town,  who  intended  to  be  buried 
jine;  to  fluinUin  •  quiaquennial  cdebntkn  on  tbe  qwt  be 
ptuptttjf  to  the  town  nathmltiwi  Tte  boiottgb  is 
rsauyor,4aUieRnea«nd  xscoundUofs.  Area,  1890  acres. 
.'  Hie  town  taies  name  from  St  Hya,  or  la,  an  Irish  virgin  and 
mirtyr,  who  is  said  to  have  accompanied  St  Piran  on  his 
mii&jonary  journey  to  Cornwall  in  the  sih  century,  and  to  have 
landed  near  this  place.  The  Patent  Rolls  disclose  an  almost 
continuous  scries  of  trials  for  piracy  and  plunder  by  St  Ives 
■ailon  from  the  beginning  of  the  14th  to  the  end  of  the  i6th 
century.  A  mere  ^apeiiy  of  Ldant  and  the  las  important 
member  of  the  dislaat  tttUK  tt  Ludgvan  Leaxe,  which  in 
Doocaday  Book  anpeus  M  LodMn,  it  badaofoMcriafliand 
taaAdMartvitagiowtk.  bMdertotafBeHttbaidhWMeafthe 
Tudoii  in  the  K>use  of  Conunona,  nilip  and  Maiy  in  1558 
invested  it  with  the  privilege  of  returning  1  members.  Its  affairs 
were  at  that  time  a  lrninistcred  by  a  headwarden,  who  after 
IS«^  appears  under  the  name  of  portreeve,  u  chief  burgcises 
and  14  ordinary  burgesses.  The  portreeve  w.^s  rUcted  by  the 
14;  the  I  a  by  the  chief  inhabitants.  This  body  had  control 
over  the  fisliing,  tbe  harbour  and  harbour  dues,  the  fabric  of  the 
church,  aanitalion  and  the  poor.  In  16^  a  charter  of  inoorpora- 
tko  im  granted  under  which  the  portneve  became  nuyor,  the 
It  beams  aldcnaeo,  and  the  14  «cfe  atyled  Iteiiuwu.  Pn>- 
virion  wia  made  for  four  fain  aad  far  maiheu  on  wedoeadays 
and  Saturdays,  also  for  a  graiamar  school  Tliis  charter  was 
■urrendered  to  Charles  II.  and  a  new  one  granted  in  168$,  the 
latter  reducing  the  number  of  aldermen  to  10  and  of  burgesses 
abo  to  10.  It  ratified  the  parliamcnlary  franchise  and  the  fairs 
and  markets,  and  provided  a  court  of  pie-powder;  it  also  con- 
tained a  cbuse  safeguarding  the  rights  of  the  marquess  of 
Winchester,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Ludgvan  Leaze  and  Porihia. 
In  i8j5  a  mayor,  4  aldermen  and  xa  councillors  were  invested 
liilb  the  adoinbtntion  of  tbe  borough.  In  1833  St  Ives  lost 
t  flf  ila  iBHBbeii^  and  in  Ms  the  other.  Both  markeu  are 
bdd,  but  only  OM  «f  Um  fain.  Thia  takes  phc*  «a  the 
Saturday  nearest  St  Aadrew'a  day. ' 
'  ff  lVB,amarket  town  aad  rauoidpal  borough  in  the  northern 
parliamentary  division  of  Huntingdonshire,  England,  mainly 
on  the  left  (north)  bank  of  the  Ousc,  5  m.  E.  of  Huntingdon  by 
the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  (iQOi)  jgio.  The  rlvtr  is 
crossed  by  an  old  bridge  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  abb<ns  of 
Ramsey  early  in  the  15th  century.  A  building  over  the  cit.tre 
pier  of  the  bridge  was  once  used  as  a  chapel.  The  caus<>way 
(1827)  on  the  south  side  of  tlie  river  is  bmlt  on  arches  so  as  to 
aHiM  the  flow  of  the  liver  in  tine  «i  flood.  Iha  cbutch  of  Ail. 
Safarta  la  PniNndiailw,  widi  CBiHer  portieoa.  -  A  corfaos  oman 
is  practised  annually  in  this  church  in  conneikm  with  a  bequest 
made  by  a  certain  Dr  Robert  Wilde  in  1678:  it  is  the  distribution 
of  liiMcs  to  sii  boys  and  six  girls  of  the  town.  The  original 
proviiion  was  that  the  Bibles  should  be  cast  for  by  dice  on  the 
Communion  table.  Oliver  Cromwell  was  a  resident  in  St  I\(-s 
b  1634-16JS,  but  the  house  which  he  inlialMted — SIcpc  Hall- 
was  demolished  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  St  Ives  has 
a  coosiderabie  agricultural  trade.  It  b  governed  by  a  mayor, 
4  ahUraMDaadtacotinciUors.  Area  3326  acres. 
.  Tbe  auMcaf  "  Slqw  "  ia  nid  to  have  been  ffven  by  Abcbtan 
''blanaenaae'*  to  the  abbot  of  Kanaey  and  ooaflrntd  to  bin 
by  King  Edgar.  It  owed  its  change  of  name  to  the  wpfMted 
discovery  of  the  (rave  of  St  Ive,  a  Penian  bishop,  ia  ieei« 


and  a  priory  was  founded  la  the  sane  year  by  Abbot  Edaotb  aa 
a  cell  to  Ramsey.  St  Ives  was  cfaiel^  anted  far  ita  fair, 
was  fait  granted  to  the  abbot  aiJtonscyly  Henry  Ltobebdd 
oa  Monday  fai  Salter  ««ek  ud  eight  days  following.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  HI.  merchants  from  Flanders  came  to  the  fair, 
which  had  become  so  important  that  tbe  king  granted  it  to  be 
continued  beyond  the  eight  days  if  tbe  abbot  agreed  to  pay  a 
farm  of  £50  yearly  for  the  extra  days.  The  fair,  with  a  nuirket 
on  Monday  granted  to  the  abbot  in  1286,  survives,  aad  waa 
purchased  in  1874  by  the  corporation  from  the  duke  of 
Manchester.  The  town  was  incorporated  in 

n  JBAN-D'AMOiLT.  a  town  of  wcatcm  naan^  capital  efaa 
anondisaement  ia  the  «(  Chaitnte-InfMeuie, 

3j  m.  E.  of  Bocbefart  by  adL  iFlop.,  (1906)  6a4a.  StJeaaBca 
on  the  ri^t  hank  of  the  Beoteme,  mUch  is  na\igable  for  small 
vessels.  The  parish  church  of  St  Jean  stands  on  the  site  of  an 
abbey  church  of  the  13th  century,  of  which  some  remains  are 
left.  In  156S  the  monastery  was  destroyed  by  the  Huguenots, 
but  much  of  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries,  to  which 
period  belong  two  towen  and  the  facade  of  an  unfinished  church. 

St  Jean  owes  tbe  suflix  of  its  name  to  the  neighbouring  forest  of 
Angtry  (^ilMnaciisi).  Pippin  1.  of  Aquitainc  in  the  9th  cen<ury 
established  there  a  Benedictine  monastery  which  was  afterwards 
reputed  to  poMCM  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.  This  r^  attracted 
hotts  of  pilgri  ms :  a  town  grew  up,  took  the  iwne  of  St  ]can  d' Angeri, 
afterwards  d'Ang^ly,  was  fortified  in  1131,  and  in  1 904  received  a 
charter  from  Philip  AuRustus.  The  po*sc«sion  of  the  place  waa 
disputed  between  French  anil  English  in  the  Hundred  S'cars'  War, 
and  tx-twwn  Catholics  and  Protestants  at  a  later  date.  In  1569  it 
capitulated  to  tbe  duke  of  Anjou  (afterwards  Henrv  Ul.).  Louis 

xfir     •   ■  "  ■  - 


II.  anin  toek  it  from  the  ProtcKanu  in  1621  and  deprived  it  of 
iu  privileges  aad  its  very  name,  which  he  changed  to  Bourg-Louis.  j 

ST  JEAN-DE-LUZ.  a  coast  town  of  south-western  France, 
in  the  department  of  B asses- Pyrtnics,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nivclle,  14  m.  S.W.  of  Bayonne  on  a  branch  of  the  Southern 
railway.  Pop.  (1906)  3434.  St  Jcan-dc-Luz  ia  situated  in  the 
Basque  country  on  the  bay  of  St  Jcan-dc-Luz,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  protected  by  breakwaters  and  oMilea.  It  Imo  a  ijlh^ 
century  church,  the  chief  features  of  which  are  the  pBnka 
in  the  nave,  wUch,  acoofdinc  to  the  Baaqae  cnstom,  are  reserved 
for  nea.  The  Ifaboa  Lohobiagae,  the  MaitoB  de  I'Infante 
(both  17th  cent.),  and  the  hdtcl  dc  ville  (1657)  are  pictures<)ue 
old  buildings.  St  Jean  is  well  known  for  its  bathing  and  as  a 
winter  rciort.    Fishing  is  a  considerable  industry. 

From  the  14th  to  the  17th  century  St  Jean-de-Lui  enjoyed  a 
prosperity  due  to  its  mariners  and  fishermen.  Its  vewls  v^eiv  \he 
ant  to  set  out  for  Newfoundland  in  1520.  In  isjtt,  owing  to  the 
depredatioiM  of  its  privateers,  the  Spaniard*  attacked  aad  burned 
the  town.  In  1627,  however,  it  was  able  to  equip  80  iitsiils.  which 
succeeded  in  saving  the  island  of  Ri  from  the  duke  of  BucldnghaflL* 
In  1660  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrcnee*  was  signed  at  St  JeaiMle-Laa,' 
and  was  followtd  by  the  marna^ic  there  of  the  Inf.nr.ta  NlarLa  Theresa 
and  Louis  XIV.  At  that  (irnt  the  population  nunil'<rfd  l^.ooo. 
The  cession  of  Newfoundland  to  England  in  1713.  the  Iom  of  Canada, 
and  the  eWarap  of  the  haiboor  were  the  tbieewaili  which  eeatii' 
baled  to  the  oedine  of  the  town.  ^ 

ST  JOHN.  CHARLES  WILLIAM 'OBORGB '(1809-1856),' 
English  naturalist  and  sportsman,  son  of  General  the  Hon.' 
Frederick  St  John,  second  son  of  Frederick,  second  ViKOunt 
Bolingbroke,  was  bom  on  the  3Td  of  December  iSoq.  He  waa 
educated  at  lOdbont,  Sussex,  and  about  i8a8  obtained  a  clerk- 
•hip  in  the  tnaaaqr,  bat  loigiMd  ja  itn,  in  wUdi  year  be 
nantod  a  hdy  «ttb  aene  fattvaa.  He  ahlanttly  aMtlad  la 
the  "  Laigh  "  of  Moray.  "  within  My  dittaace  of  awaatala 
sport."  In  I S53  a  paralytic  seizure  deprived  bin  of  tbe  use  of  hia 
limbs,  and  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  he  removed  tO  the  south  of 
England.  He  died  at  Woolston,  near  Southampton,  on  the 
3}u6  of  July  jSi;6.  Tlis  works  arc  H'Ud  Sfiorls  and  Nalural 
History  of  the  I[:^hhnds  (1846,  and  cd.  1848,  3rd  ed.  t860; 
Tour  in  Sutherland  (jS4g,  and  ed.,  with  recollections  by  Captain 
H.  St  John,  1884):  Nota  of  Natural  Hilary  and  M 
J/«raysAir»,  with  Memoir  by  C.Innes  (1863,  aad  ed.  1884).  They 
are  written  fat  a  gnpUc  a^le,  aad  iUuitnted  wfcb  cagraviap* 
aianycf  tbcniiendevcrpen-and^ikdtetAeiofbliowa.  1 

ST  JOHN.  JAMES  AUGUSTUS  (1801-1S75),  British  author 
aad  travdler,  was  bom  ia  Carmarthenshire,  Wales,  on  the  24th 
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of  September  i8ot.   He  reedvcd  privmte  {lutroctfon  in  the 

cUssic3.  and  also  acquired  pro&ciency  in  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Arabic  and  Persian.  He  obtained  a  connexion  wiih  a  Plymouth 
newspaper,  and  when,  ia  1824,  Janxs  Silk  BucUogbam  (tartcd 
the  OnHmlal  Herald,  St  John  became  aaiaUnt  editor.  In  1817, 
'  with  D.  L.  Richardson,  he  founded  the  London  Weekly 
inhirqnmtly  purchased  by  Colbura  and  traoafonned 
iato  the  CMHjtunal.  He  lived  for  some  yean  on  the  Coatinent 
Md  mat  Ib  iM$»  to  E^ypt  and  Nubia,  tfavdUaK  moMljr  an 
faoc  l%ei«ndtt«fUt  journey  were  pubtiahediiBair«lMtilki 
Egypt  and  Mokammtd  AH,  or  Traods  in  the  Valley  of  the  NUt 
{i  vols,,  1834),  EgypI  and  Nmbia  (1844).  and  Itis,  an  EfypHam 
Pdp-imagt  (a  vols.,  1853).  On  his  return  he  scitictl  in  London, 
aad  (or  many  years  wrote  political  *'  Ic.idcrs  "  for  ihc  Daily 
TtU^apk.  In  1868  he  published  a  Life  of  Str  W.iiier  KJci^h, 
bned  no  fctcnrchcs  in  tbe  archives  at  Madrid  and  elsewhere. 
B»  dM  iB.LoadMi  flo  the  saad  of  SipMBlMr  itys-f^ 

ma  aUo  tbe  antbor  of 
'J§mmal  a/  •  ibninsM  ««  NwhmJm  {liyo);  Lives  of  CiMnkd 
TrmotOen  (1830);  Anatomy  of  Society  (i8«i):  History,  Mannon  mmd 
Cmstomt  of  the  Utndus  (1831 ) ;  Marrartt  RatenscToJI,  or  Second  Loot 

{\  vob..  1835);  Tkt  IIMcnes,  or  ilanners  and  CiiJtowir  of  Ancient 
Crrtce  (iSjjJ;  Si'  Cotmo  Pt(by,  a  novel  {1844);  Thtrt  and  Back 
Again  in  Search  of  Beauty  (18S3):  The  Nemtits  of  Power  (i8m): 
PUUtopty  at  iht  Fool  of  tkt  Cross  (1854):  The  Preacking  of  CImU 


various  Englnh  claasin. 

Of  his  four  ton»,  all  jouroaUjt*  and  authors  of  tome  literary  di»- 
tinnktn — Percy  RoIinKbrolcc  (iSji-lKV)),  Baylc.  Spenser  and 
Horace  Kotr-'-i  (iS^iJ-lStt*') — iht-  «-i:nrul,  1!aylf.  St  John  (i8jj- 
1U9),  bcsan  contributing  to  the  periodicals  when  only  thirteen. 

Wlmi tiMmnr  ha  Maaaf  papm  far  Autr  under  the  title 

*  Dc  ic  vdHculisi.  or  a  Conrie  HHoiy  <l  Chariots.''  TotheMme 
martane  he  contributed  a  leriea  of  essays  on  Montaigne,  and 
published  in  1857  Montaigne  the  Essayist,  a  Biography,  in  4  volumes. 
Durint;  a  r»-.irJ<Tice  of  two  \"cars  in  Epvpt  he  wrote  The  Libyan  Detrrt 
{t'i'}).  Uhilf  in  E(r\pt  nc  learnt  ArAblc  and  vi«.i:<'<i  the  (>a«.i5  of 
Siwa.  On  hi<  return  ho  wistcd  for  some  time  in  Pari«  and  puhliihed 
Two  Years  in  a  J^rpaniine  Family  (1850)  and  Vievis  in  the  Oasis  of 
Stmok  (iAy>).  After  a  second  visit  to  the  East  he  published  Vtltaie 
Ufe  M  Eopt  (18^3) ;  PmrfU  Tints  </  Paris:  Characters  and  Uanners 
im  4k  Sew  Einptre  (1854):  The  Louore,  or  Biography  of  a  Musemm 
MhSSAl  tbe  Suhalpine  Kintdom,  or  Experiences  and  Studies  in 
itmf  fl^);  Travels  of  an  Arab  Merchant  in  the  Soudan  (1854); 
itmmm,  •  Slory  •/  Adtenlure  (1896) :  and  liemtirt  •/  the  DtAi  of 
f  ifal  ffiiw  ia  A  kSpt  ifLoab  XiY,  U  val^  i^Sr)'' 

ST  JOHN,  OLIVER  (c  1508-1673),  English  statesman  and 
judge,  was  the  son  of  Oliver  St  John.  There  were  two  branches 
of  tbe  aiKient  family  to  which  he  belonged,  namely,  the  St  Johns 
of  B  let  so  in  Bedfordshire,  and  tbe  St  Johns  of  Lydiard  Tregoze 
in  Wiltshire,  both  deacendanti  of  tbe  St  JflhM  of  Staunton  St 
John  ia  Oilerdshirc.  Oliver  St  John  was  «  member  of  tbe 
sorior  hnod^  being  gieat«fnndHM  «l  OUvar  St  Joha,  vrtw  was 
cRatcd  BaiM  St  John  of  Bletio^  hi'iSSVk  •»!  &  tfttant  cowin 
oltbe4tbbaian«MimciMtcdettl«f  Be8itgbrokeln  16)4.  tnd 
who  took  ar,  ictivc  part  on  the  parliamentary  side  of  the  Civil 
War,  brine  Li.ltd  at  the  battle  of  Edgehiil.  Oliver  was  educated 
at  Queen?.'  C  ullcgc,  Cambridge,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  i6j6. 
He  appears  to  have  got  into  trouble  with  the  court  in  connexion 
with  a  seditious  publication,  and  to  have  associated  himself  with 
tbe  future  popular  leaders  John  Pym  and  Lord  Sayn.  In  i6jS 
he  deftodfd  Hampden  on  his  refusal  to  pay  Sh^  Mnoey,  on 
whkh  occaaion  be  made  a  notable  ^wech.  In  the  mom  ytu  be 
married,  as  Us  second  wife,  Elisabeth  Ctamwdl,  n  cooin  of 
diver  CromweO,  to  whom  his  first  wife  also  had  been  distantly 
related.  The  marriage  led  to  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Cromwell.  St  John  was  member  for  Totnes  in  both  the  Short 
and  the  Long  Parliament,  where  he  acted  in  close  alliance  with 
Hampden  and  Pym.  especially  in  opposition  to  the  impost  of  Ship 
Money  (f  .*.).  In  1641,  with  «  view  of  iecuiin|  bis  support,  tbe 
hhig  «p|iiBhtsd  Si  loin  soBcimr-g«nual. .  Nsoe  the  less  he 

'Thk  title  !s  still  held  by  the  family  lineally  descended  from  the 
1st  baron,  said  by  J.  H.  Round  to  be  the  only  peenge  family 
dmnded  ia  the  ade  line  fm  «■  aMBMar  liviMt  ia  tbe  tiaw  •( 


took  en  active  part  in  promoting  the'tmpeaclmwiit  of  Strafford 

and  in  preparing  the  biUs  brought  forward  hy  'he  popular  party 
in  the  Commons,  and  was  dismissed  from  otiicc  in  1645.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civfl  War,  be  became  recognized  as  one  uf  the 
parliamentary  leaders.  In  the  quarrel  between  the  parliament 
and  tbe  army  in  1647  he  sided  with  tbe  latter,  and  thieaghwit 
this  period  he  enjoyed  Cromwell 's  entire  confidence. 

In  1648  St  John  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  tbe  common 
pices;  and  fniMa  this  time  Jie  devoted  hioiaeU  maial|y  to  his 
jvdidd  datiss.  He  wfesed  to  act  as  eae  nithe  nwnmiisloncTS 
for  the  trial  «f  Oiarise.  He  had  no  hand  in  Pride's  Purge,  nor 
1b  the  constitution  of  tbe  Commonwealth.  In  1651  be  went  to 
tbe  HagTjr  as  onn  of  the  cnvo)'s  to  negotiate  a  union  between 
England  and  Holland,  a  miwion  in  which  be  entirely  failed; 
but  in  the  same  year  he  successfully  conducted  a  similar  negotia- 
tion with  Scotland.  After  the  Restoration  he  published  an 
accoimt  of  bis  past  conduct  (,The  Case  of  Oliver  St  John,  i6te), 
and  this  apologia  enabled  him  to  escape  any  more  severe 
vengeance  than  enluaion  from  public  office.  He  retired  to 
his  ceuntqr  hooee  ia  Noctheaiptonahiie  till  166a,  when  he 
weat'loBwahraad.  Re  died  on  the  jiat  of  Deecnbcr  1673. 

By  his  first  wife  St  John  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
His  daufhter  Johanna  married  Sir  Walter  St  John  of  Lydiard 
Trcgoxe  and  was  the  grandmother  of  ViKount  Bolingbroke. 
By  his  second  wife  he  had  two  children,  and  after  her  death  be 
married,  in  1645,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Daniel  Oxenbridge. 

See  the  above-mentioned  Case  of  Otioer  Si  John  (London,  1660), 
and  St  lohn's  Speech  to  the  Lords,  Jan.  7th,  1640,  concernini  Ship- 
money  (London,  1640).  See  also  Mark  Noble,  Memoirs  of  tJte  Pro- 
Itcloral  House  of  CromieeU,  vol.  ii.  (2  vuIn  .  Lotijan,  1 787) ;  Anthony  4 
Wood,  Fasts  Oxontensis,  edited  by  P.  Bliss  U  vols,,  London,  1813); 
Edward  Foss,  The  Judges  ofErngfrnHd,  vol.  vi.  (o  vols.,  London,  1848) ; 
S.  R.  Gardiner,  History  of  the  Great  CnS  War  (x  vols..  London,  1886- 
1891),  and  History  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Proiedoratt  (3  voU., 
London,  1894-1901):  Lord  Clarendon.  History  of  the  RtMlton  and 
Ctnl  Wars  in  F.n[land  (7  voh.,  Oxford,  l8tq);  Tkurloe  Stale  Papers 
(7  vol*,.  London,  1 743) ;  Edmund  Ludlow.  Memoirs,  edited  by  C.  H. 


Finh  (2  voU..  Oxiord.  1894):  Thomas  Carlyle,  Oiaer  Cromu>eU  s 
Leilers  and  Spettkm  C.  H.Tmk'»  UU  It  DiO,  if  Vat.  Bieg,  vol. 
(London.  1897).  (R.J.  M.) 


Lelters  and  Spettlmi  C  ILnth'seit.  fal 


Vat.  Bieg,  vol.  I. 


n  JOHN,  tbe  capital  of  St  Jobn  eotmty.  New  Brunswick, 
Ckaade,|B4i*  14'  ud  66*  j'  W.,  481  m.  from  Montreal  by 
tbeGuadhaPadSeWlway.  Pop.  (1901)40.711.  Itisritnated 

at  the  mouth  of  the  St  John  river  on  a  rocky  peninsula.  With  it 
are  incorporated  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Carleton  and  (since 
1889)  Portland.  The  river,  which  is  spanned  by  two  bridges, 
enters  the  harbour  through  a  rocky  gorge,  which  is  passable 
by  ships  for  forty-five  minutes  durinf;  each  cbh  and  llow  cjf  the 
tide.  The  harbour  level  at  high  tide  (see  Funoy,  Bay  or)  is 
6  to  13  ft.  higher  than  that  of  tieiivir,  but  at  low  tide  about  as 
much  bdow  it,  Jmbbo  the  phiwemeiwa  of  a  fall  outwards  and 
ittweids  at  cwny  dda;  St  Jdia  Is  ea  iotporteat  stetloa  of  the 
Intercolonial,  CanadUn  Padfic,  and  New  Brunswick  Southern 
railways,  and  shares  with  Halifax  the  honour  of  being  the  chief 
winter  port  of  the  Dominion,  the  harbour  Ix-ing  deep,  sheltered 
and  free  from  ice.  It  is  the  distributing  centre  for  a  hir^e 
district,  rich  in  agricultural  produce  and  luml>cr,  and  has  lar);er 
exports  than  Halifax,  though  less  imparts.  It  is  also  the  centre 
of  fisheries  which  employ  nearly  tooo  men,  and  has  important 
industries,  such  as  saw,  grist,  cotton  and  «-ooUen  miUs,  carriage, 
box  and  fomitare  factories,  boiler  and  engine  sbope.  Tlie  henoty 
of  the  scenery  makes  it  a  pleasant  residential  city. 

St  John  was  >-i5ited  in  1604  by  the  Sicur  de  Monts  U$(iO-<.  Jfijo) 
and  hit  lieutenant  ChampUin,  but  it  was  not  until  1635  that  Charles 
de  la  Tour  (d.  1666}  established  a  tradii^  Dost.  called  Fort  St  Jean 
(ice  nufcman,  Tkt  Old  JUpam  so  Omdkh  wbich  eiiaMd  under 
Freneb  rule  until  1758.  wben  it  patted  into  tbe  bands  of  Briiein. 
In  1783  a  body  of  United  Empire  Loyalists  landed  at  St  JohO  and 
established  a  city,  called  Parr  Town  until  1785,  when  It  WBS  in> 
corporated  with  Conway  (Carleton),  under  royal  charter,  as  tbo 
city  oi  .St  John.  It  soon  became  and  has  remained  the  largeat  town 
in  the  province,  but  for  military  reasons  %iii  not  chosen  at  the 
capiul  dee  Fredebictov).  Its  gro»Th  has  hern  checked  by  teverml 
destructive  fires,  especially  that  o(  June  1877,  when  hall  of  it  was 
nwny;  bat  it  hes  riece  hsea  wtidit  ia  gwet  part ««  mote  eelM 

(w.  i>«  o»i 
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CT  JOHN.aa  island  in  the  Danish  West  Indies.  It  lin  4  m.  E. 
e(  ^  Tbomas,  is  10  m.  long  and  m.  wide;  area  sq  tn. 
It  b  a  Buas  ol  nigged  mmuitains,  the  higbctt  of  which  is  Camel 
lfo««tajo  (i  270  (t.).  Although  one  of  the  bHt  walcrcd  and  most 
fertile  of  the  Viigia  Group,  it  baa  little  coamcne.  It  ia  a  free 
port,  and  posaews  in  GMal  Bay  tba  bsM  haiboiir  «f  icftige  in 
theAiuiiirs  TbevillNgB«ICnudivli><»tlwiw>tlwncMK. 

pop.  1 11/31  )  IJJS- 

ST  JOHH,  a  river  of  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  rising  in  two 
branches,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  U.S.A.,  and  in  the  province 
of  Quebec.  The  .American  branch,  known  as  the  WaUoostook, 
flows  N.E.  to  the  New  Brunswick  frontier,  where  it  turns  S.E. 
and  for  So  m.  forms  the  international  boundary.  A  little  above 
Grand  FaUa  tbc  St  John  enteit  Canada  and  flows  thravth  New 
BrauwicklBtotlKBasfot  FtadyatStJolB.  lit  total  length 
b  aboat  45D  m.  It  ia  navigable  for  laqga  tifamm  m  kx  t* 
Fredericton  (86  m.),  and  in  spring  and  eaify  tummer  for 
smaller  vessels  to  Grand  Falls  (jto  m.),  where  a  scries  of 
falls  and  rapids  form  a  descent  of  70  or  80  ft.  Alxjvc  the  falls 
it  is  navigable  for  65  m.  It  drains  an  area  of  26,000  sc^  m., 
tA  which  half  is  in  New  Brunswick,  and  receives  numerous 
tributaries,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  .Aroostook,  AUagash, 
Madawaska  (draining  Lake  TemiKouata  in  Quebec),  Tobiquc 
and  Nashwaak. 

•r  JOHH  or  jninALEH.  nnoBTt  or  thb  obdkr  of 

101  BOfflTAL  or  {Ord4>  Jratnm  totpUatoHtnm  HkMuty- 
milMtr»m,  Oti»  mBUk*  SmuH  Johannit  BaftiOat  kesfUalis 
Bierosolymitttni),  known  also  later  as  the  Kkichts  or  Rhodes 

and  the  SoveaeiCN  Okdi  r  or  ths:  K-  h  iirs  nr  Maita.  The 
history  of  this  order  diviilcs  itself  n,iU;r.illy  into  four  periods: 
(i)  From  its  foundation  in  Ji  rj5,;lLm  il  uirip  the  First  Crusade 
to  its  expubion  from  the  Holy  Land  after  the  fall  of  tbc  Latin 
kingdom  in  izQt;  (2)  from  1409-1310,  when  the  order  was 
established  in  Rhodes,  to  its  tipyllton  from  the  island  in  1522; 
0)  from  1519  to  1798,  during  wUcb  its  headquarters  were  in 
Malta;  (4)  ita  devdopncnt,  as  reoonatitutod  after  ita  virtual 
dcatnietion  in  1798,  to  the  present  day. 

»  Marly  Dnelo^mtnis.— Medieval  legend  set  back  the  begionings 
to  the  days  of  the  Maccabees,  with  King  Antiochus  as  the 
founder  and  Zacharias.  father  of  the  Baptist,  as  one  of  the  first 
mastens;  later  historians  of  the  order  maintair.cd  that  it  was 
e^t?.blishoii  as  a  military  order  cuntemi'uranco'jsly  with  the 
Latin  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  it  had  no  connexion  with 
any  earlier  foundation  fso  P.  A.  Paoli,  Dt  tritinc).  This  view 
would  now  seen;  to  be  disproved,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  order 
was  connected  with  an  earlier  Hoi^itale  Hierouiymitantim.* 
Sttcli  a  hoaphaniad  existed  in  tbcHo^  City,  with  me  interrup- 
ttons,  ever  since  ft  bad  become  a  centic  of  Chtfitian  pilgrimage. 
Ahout  loj  ?  certain  mrrrhants  of  Amalfi  had  purchased  the  site 
of  the  Latin  hospice  estaljiishcd  by  Charlemagne,  destroyed  in 
loio  with  the  other  Christian  establishments  by  order  of  the 
fanatical  caliph  Hakim  Biamrillah,*  and  had  there  founded  a 
hospital  for  pilgrims,  served  by  Benedictines  and  later  dedicated 
to  St  John  the  Baptist.*  When,  101087,  the  crusaders  surrouoded 
tbe  Holy  City,  the  head  of  this  bcNpital  waa  •  certain  Genwd  or 

.  '  C  f  the  bull  of  IVipe  Csiestine  II.  to  Raymond  du  Puy,  in  the 
matter  ul  the  Teutonic  order,  which  dexribe*  the  Hospital  ai 
"  llospitalcm  d omum  sancte  civitatis  Jcninlem,  que  a  Iqniis  retro 
tcmporitius  Christi  pauperum  triibas  dedieaia.  tam  christianoram 
quam  etiam  Sarracenorum  tempore  .  .  .  .  "  (Lc  Roulx,  Carttdatrt, 
i.  So.  154). 

*  This  soluiton  of  the  much  debated  qurttion  of  the  connexion  of 
the  Hospital  with  the  Benedictine  foundation  of  Sancta  Maria 
Latina  is  worked  out  in  much  detail  by  M.  DcUvillc  Le  Roulx  in  his 
Lt!  HosfttaluTS  rn  Trrrr  Scir.U,  t  hap.  i 

*  WiMiam  of  Tyre  Hys  that  they  eret  tH  in  that  place  an  altar 
to  St  John  Eleemon,  patriarch  of  Alev.indri.i.  renom'ned  for  his 
charities.  This  mistake  led  to  the  widespread  belief  that  this 
•aint.  and  not  St  John  tba  Bapliar,  was  the  original  patron  of  the 
enter.  A  poMage  in  tkebtdl  addteised  by  Pope  Paschal  to  Gerard 
ICoftmlairt.  No.  30)  wooid  seem  to  leave  the  dedication  in  doubt : 

Xenodochium,  quod  .  .  .  juKta  heati  Johannis  Baptistae eeclesiam 
irrtitui^ti."  The  patmnatT  »f  St  John  may  thus  have  mcrdy  been 
ti  <  rrMitt  of  this  juxtaposition,  as  the  TmplBn  took  their  name 
from  the  site  of  the  motber-houie. 


save  Dreao,  water  ana  raimeni;  ana  m 
quality,  "  since  oar  Lord's  poor,  whose  ■ 
nahad  end  aofdid»  and  it  is  a  diapaee  f 0 
when  lUs  master  is  humble."  Finally, 


Gerald.*  who  earned  their  gratitude  by  assist  irtg  them  in 
way  during  tlie  siege.*  After  the  capture  of  the  city  he  used  hia 
popularity  to  cnlaiss  and  iceaostitute  the  heigiiitaL  If,  aa  M. 
Le  Roulx  sunaiacs,  be  had  previously  been  affiUatad  to  the 
Bcnediaintak  BOW  them  ahd  adopted  te  Mi«iteth» 
Augtutinian  fde.  Denattons  and  privileges  were  ihotMiedtipdtt 

the  new  establishment.  Codfrey  de  Bouillon  led  the  way  by 
granting  to  it  in  Jcruvilcm  itscli  the  (oidl  HcssUia  (Es  Silsileh) 
and  two  bakehouses.*  Kings,  nobles  and  prelates  followed  suit, 
not  in  the  Holy  Land  only,  but  in  Provence,  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  England  and  Italy:  in  Portugal  a  whole  province  waa 
in  1 1 14  made  over  to  Gerard  and  his  brethren  (Carlul.  i.  No.  34). 
In  II I J  Pope  Paschal  II.  took  the  order  and  its  possessions  under 
his  imirdiate  peotedim  (bull  e(  Feb.  i$th  to  Cemnl»  CMhI.  L 
No.  30),  Ua  act  bdag  ooninBad  fn  1119  by  CaHitw  II.  end 
•ubee<)iaently  by  otho'  popes.  Geraid  was  Indeed,  as  Pope 
Paschal  called  hun,  the  "institutor"  of  fbe  order,  if  not  ita 
founder.  It  retained,  however,  during  his  lifetime  its  purely 
eleemosynary  character.  The  armed  defence  of  pilgrims  may 
have  been  part  of  its  functions,  but  its  orpanization  as  an  aggres- 
sive military  force  was  the  outcome  of  special  circumstances — 
the  renewed  activity  of  the.Sanoens^and  was  the  work  of 
Raymond  da  Puy,  who  aaeceeded  aa  grand  naater  on  the  death 
of  Genid  (jid  «f  S^tcs^bcr  iiao).' 

Not  that  SmaDad  caa  bo  pngmad  to  have  given  to  hb  aidv 
anything  of  its  laiar  anstoctatie  coBstitution.  There  is  no  anmiun 
in  his  Rule*  of  the  division  into  knights,  chaplains  and  sergeants; 

indeed,  there  is  no  mention  of  any  military  duties  whatever.  It 
merely  lays  down  certain  rules  of  conduct  and  discipline  for  the 
brethren.  They  are  to  be  bound  by  the  ihreeluld  vow  of  chastity, 
poverty  and  obedience.  They  are  to  claim  nothing  (or  themselves 
save  bread,  water  and  raiment;  and  this  tatter  is  to  be  of  poor 

■  I  servants  we  ay  we  are,  go 
for  the  servant  to  he  prowd 
naiiv,  the  brethren  arc  to_  wear 
crosses  on  the  breast  of  their  capes  and  mantles,  "  ut  Deusperipsum 
vexillum  et  fidem  et  onerationem  et  obcdientiam  nos  custodiat."' 
Yet  that  Raymond  laid  down  military  rt^ulalions  for  the  brethren 
is  ccrta  :;.  1  hi  tr  underlying  principle  is  revealed  by  a  bull  of  Pope 
Atcxamlrr  111.  addresKd  (1178-I180)  to  the  grand  n 
Moulins,  in  which  he  bids  him,  "  accofdiag  to  the  ( 
mood,"  abstain  from  bearing  aims  mve  wwa  the  i 
Cross  is  displayed  eithar  for  the  defence  of  the  T 
attack  on  V'^papn  "  cfly.« 

The  statesmanlike  qualities  of  Raymond  du  Puy  rendered 
his  long  mastership  epoch-making  for  the  order.  When  it  waa 
decided  to  fortify  Ibelin  (Beit-Jibrin)  as  an  outpost  against 
attacks  fron  the  aide  of  Aacaloo,  It  «aa  to  the  Hospitallers  that 
the  bnOding  and  defenee  of  the  sew  castle  were  assigned;  and 
from  1 137  onwards  they  took  a  regular  part  in  the  wars  of  the 
Cross.  It  was  owing  to  Raymond's  diplomatic  skill,  too,  that 
the  order  was  enabled  to  profit  by  the  bequest  made  to  it  by 
Alphonso  I.  of  Aragon,  who  had  died  childless,  of  a  third  of  his 
kingdom.  To  have  claimed  the  literal  fulfilment  of  this  beejucst 
would  have  been  to  risk  losing  it  all,  and  Raymond  acted  wisely 
in  transferring  the  bequest,  with  certain  important  reservations, 
to  Raymond  Berenger  IV.,  count  of  Barcelona  and  regent  of 

*  In  spite  of  his  fame,  nothing  is  known  of  his  origin.  The  sur- 
name ■■  Tunc  "  or  "  Tonque  "  often  given  to  him  is,  as  l.c  Roulx 
points  out,  merely  the  result  of  a  copyist's  error  for  "  Gerardus 
tunc  ..." 

*Aecafding  to  the  legend,  he  joined  the  defenders  on  the  wails 
and,  inslead  of  hurling  stones,  hurled  bread  at  the  Christians,  who 
were  short  of  supplies.  Haled  before  the  Mussulman  governor,  his 
accusers  were  confounded  when  the  incriminating  loaves  they 
produced  were  disroven-<l  to  Ik:  turnetl  into  stones. 

*"  Fours."  So  the  charter  of  Baldwin  I.  {Cvlul.  No.  so;  cf. 

No.  325).  In  his  iioipudiien  Ut  fteohc  haa  "ttmn,"  i*.  two, 

towers,  probably  a  misprint. 

'The  cxistcDoe  of  a  certain  Roger  as  grand  master  between 
Gerard  and  Raymond,  maint^oed  by  some  historians,  is  finally 
disproved  by  IcaynKmd's  own  tlstiraoiiy ;  "  Regiamiindnai  ptt 


gratiam  Dei  post  obitum  domial  Ctialdi 

Christ!  "  (Cartnl.  i.  Na  46). 

'The  date  of  this  can  only  be  approximately  .i^N^e.i-.!.  in  1 
far  as  it  was  confirmed  by  Pope  EugcaittS  IIL,  who  died  in  1 1$}. 

•  For  text  see  Carlaiain,  LhO.19, 
.  *  CvtuL  L  No.  537. 


180)  to  the  graxid  master  Roger  des 
"        -  ^omirfltay 
of  the 
or  in  nn 
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Aragon  (i6th  of  September  1140).'  It  was  probably  also  during 
yt  sojourn  in  the  West  for  the  above  pu:p<>^  that  Raymond 
iccarcd  from  Ptqx CeksUoe  II.  tbe  bull  dated  December  7th, 
I14J,  tobardinating  to  his  Jariidktioo  the  Teutonic  hospice, 
foawled  in  iis8  by  s  Canaan  pilfrim  and  hit  wife  in  honour  of 
the  BicHcd  Virgin.  ^AiA  wn  the  nadeniol  the  Ttatonic  Order 
ifM.).  This  order  was  to  remain  nbordinete  to  thtBaqiitnllcrs 
KtumDy  for  some  fifty  years,  and  nominally  for  WNDe  thirty 
years  longer.'  Raymond  took  part  in  the  Second  Crtuade  and 
was  present  at  the  council  of  the  leaders  held  at  Acre," in  1148, 
which  resulted  in  the  ill-fated  cxivcdition  against  Damascus. 
The  failure  before  Damascus  was  repaired  five  years  later  by  the 
capture  o(  Ascalon  (iglh  of  August  1 153),  in  wbick  K^jniiond 
du  Piiy  ud  Mi  kniabu  bid  a  coupioMU*  ibare. 

Mcanwhae,  umMtioa  to  its  mt^lOwlBC  wealth,  the  order 
badiweivedfrBnianccMriwpapuiidvflaitawhkhieadeted  it, 
lik«  the  companioBaidcraf  theTemple.intRutart'fDdcpendcnt 
of  and  obnoxious  to  the  secular  dergy.  In  113s  Innocent  II. 
had  con6rmed  to  Raymond  the  privileges  accorded  by  Pascbal  II., 
Caliatus  II.  and  Honorious  II.,  and  in  addition  forbade  tbe 
diocrsao  bishops  to  interdict  the  churches  of  the  Hospitallers, 
whom  he  also  authorized,  in  case  of  a  general  interdict,  to  cele- 
bcate  mass  for  themselves  aione.*  In  1137  he  gave  them  tbe 
privilege  of  Christian  burial  dttringtocb  interdicts  and  tbe  right  to 
•pen  ioucdktcd  churches  once  a  year  in  order  to  say  mass  and 
coHect  Monqr.*  Hwie  bulls  were  confirmed  by  Eligcnius  III. 
in  I  is3*aBl  Aaaalaiiu  IV.  in  iiS4«  the  laUer  adding  the  per- 
mission fortheordertohawitsewnpricfllJiidcpeMleatef  the 
dioi  c^.in  t -shops.*  In  vain  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  attended 
by  01  her  bishops,  journeyed  to  Rome  in  tiss  to  complain  to 
.Adran  IV.  of  the  Hospitallers'  abuse  of  their  privileges  and  to 
beg  him  to  withdraw  his  renewal  of  his  predce essur';,  bull.' 

Kar  different  was  the  eflcrt  produtcd  by  Raymond  du  Puy's 
tnoanphant  progress  through  southern  Europe  from  the  spring 
«C  1157  onward.  From  the  popes,  the  emperor  Frederick  1., 
Uo^  aod  miMri.  he  raccivcd  fresb  gifu,  or  the  confirmation  of 
eldnoea.  AflcrthisstbnfOctober  1158,  when  his  presence  te 
attested  at  Voonn,  Uds  matter  buikler  of  the  ocdcr  diaappeait 
ham  history;  he  dkd  MOie  ttne  between  thb  date  and  life, 
when  the  name  of  another  grand  master  appears. 

During  the  t  hirty  years  of  his  rule  the  Hospital,  which  Genid 
had  instituted  to  meet  a  local  need,  had  become  universal.  In 
the  East  its  growth  was  beyond  calculation:  kings,  prelates  and 
kity  had  overwhelmed  it  with  wealth.  In  the  West,  all  Kuro[)<; 
combined  to  cnricb  it;  from  Ireland  to  Bohemia  and  Hungary, 
from  Ita^  and  Provence  to  Scandinavia,  men  vied  with  each 
other  to  nttiact  it  and  ouMiih  it  in  their  midst.  It  was  clear 
that  for  tUi  vaat  laitltiitioo  an  eUbonte  organization  was 
needed,  and  this  need  was  probably  the  oeeaiion  of  Raymond's 
presence  in  Europe.  The  priory  of  St  COIeialteadyaiMadaathe 
oucletis  of  the  later  system;  thedevekpOCUtof  lUB^pMcntOok 
place  after  Raymond's  death. 

Cmttitution  and  Orf.niz^ilion. — The  rule  of  fhs  Hoipllil.  as 
fonnubied  by  Raymond  du  Puy.  wa»  based  on  that  of  the  Augus- 
linian  Canoot  (m>  Itt  f uther  devdmmala,  of  which  only  the 
alicni  cbaract^stfcs  can  be  mcotioncd  hciv.  were  aowly  analogout 
to  tbofe  of  the  Templars  («.».).  whoae  rtatute*  regulating;  the  life 
of  the  brethico,  the  terms  of  admasaon  to  the  order,  the  mamunancc 
of  discipline,  and  the  scale  of  punishmcnti,  culminatinR  in  rx- 
ouUion  (prrl  de  l.j  m  jii.  n).  are.  mi»to<«  mulandis,  cloicly  |wralU-l«l 
by  ihote  of  the  Hovpitallcra.  Theie,  too.  were  early  (probably  in 
 -  -  thR«cla■M:kBi■hts(MlMtmi'<'»)■ 


e1ai•  to  sons  bom  in  hwful  wedlock  of  knigfhts*  or  iimwIjui  dl 

knightly  families,  a  rule  which  applied  also  to  tbe  donats.*  For  the 
M-ricant  men-at-arms  it  sufficed  that  they  should  not  be  serfs. 
Below  thew  a  hI>^t  ol  imvu/i'i  the  mrnial  work  of  the  houses 
ol  the  i>rdtT,  i>r  worUi  fi  as  .xrtisar.i  'u  .is  Ijb'jurcii  on  the  (arms. 

All  the  hiKlur  othci-N  in  thr  uukt  were  filled  by  the  knights,  except 
the  ccck-ii.istical  which  (cll  to  the  chaplains — and  those  of  mailer 
of  the  iquucs  aod  lurtofxflur  (commander  of  the  auxiliary  light 
cavalry),  which  wm  reserved  for  the  ■erjeaat»4ii-ama.  Each 
knight  was  allowed  three  hones,  each  aerjeant  two.  The  Jntrts 
taptUat/i  ranked  with  the  knights  as  cliKibk-  for  certain  lempoial 
posts;  at  their  bead  was  the  "  conventual  prior "  (dMMPMM 
motlJirr  tttuttsxe  custos.  prior  derworum  lloipt:a!is). 

In  two  important  rcsfxi:!-.  [ho  Kri^hts  of  hi  John  difTered  from 
the  Templars.  The  latter  were  a  purely  military  organization;  the 
Hospitallers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  at  the  outset  prepondentingly 
a  nursing  brotherhood,  and,  though  this  character  was  subordinated 
during  their  later  period  of  military  importance,  it  never  i!i-,ip[n-.irL-d. 
It  continued  to  be  a  rule  of  the  order  that  in  its  eslabh  h:;,i  nts  it 
was  for  the  sick  to  give  ordcrv  for  the  brethren  to  obey.  1  he 
chapters  were  largely  «cupied  with  the  buihiiiig,  furniNhin^.  and 
improvement  of  hospiLiU,  to  which  were  attached  learned  physicians 
and  surgeons,  who  biJ  ti  e  (irivilc^c  ol  nies^ing  with  the  knights. 
The  revenues  of  particular  properties  were  charged  with  providing 
luxurica  Cbg>  wWm  bmad)  for  the  patients,  and  the  vsrious  provinces 
of  the  order  irfth  tlw  duty  of  forwanKng  blanheta,  dothcsb  wine  and 
food  for  their  use.  Tbe  Hospitallers,  moreover,  eaeoMnged  the 
alliSation  of  women  to  their  order,  which  the  monastie  and  purely 
militaiy  rule  of  the  Templars  sternly  forbade.  So  early  as  the  First 
Crusade  a  Roman  Uidy  ciaincd  j\!ix  ur  .Agnes  had  fuundeo  at  Jerusalem 
a  hospice  (or  women  in  conrKxion  with  the  order  of  St  John.  Until 
1 187.  when  they  fled  to  Europe,  the  sisters  had  devoted  themselves 
to  prayer  and  Mck.nursing.  In  Europe,  hotrever,  they  developed 
into  a  purely  cootemplattve  order.** 

The  nabit  of  the  order,  both  in  peace  and  war,  was  originally  a 
black  cap^  dausa  {x.t.  the  lone  monastic  l>clMikc  cloak  with  a  slit 
on  each  side  (or  the  arms)  with  a  while,  ei^hi  [lointed  "  Maltese  " 
cross  on  the  breast.  As  thi<  was  highly  inronsenicnt  (or  fighting, 
Innxiiit  in  1248  authofiztd  the  brethren  to  wear  tn  /ocu  iui- 
ptitti  a  large  supcr-tunic  with  a  cross  on  the  breast  (Carlul.  ii. 
No.  3470).  and  in  1299  Meander  IV.  $mi  the  habit  as.  in 
time,  a  black  mantle,  and  hi  war  a  red  furcoat  win  a  wmta 
(Carta/,  ii.  No.  3938). 

l°hc  unit  of  the  oisaniatloa  of  thr  nr.ler  was  the  oocnn 
(prcceptory),  a  small  group  of  knights  and  serjeants  livinc  in  com- 
munity under  the  rule  o(  a  commander,  or  prixeplor."  i:l..iit.;i  il  with 
the  supervision  of  several  contiguous  properties.  The  commanderies 
wen-  >;i:iuped  Into  priories,  each  under  the  rule  of  a  prior  (styled 
unotiicially  "  grana  prior,"  mafniir  prior),  and  these  again  mto 
prttvinces  cermpooding  to  certain  countries,  under  the  authority 
of  grand  eomnaaders.  These  largeM  groups  crystalfiaed  in  the 
I4ta  century  as  national  divisions  under  th«-  name  of  "  Ungues" 
(languages).^'  At  the  head  of  the  whole  organization  was  the  grand 
master.  The  ^rand  master  was  elected,  from  the  r.inks  ol  the 
knights  o(  justice,  by  the  same  process  as  the  grand  ma^tir  of  tlie 
Templars  Alone  of  the  bailiffs  (iwi/ui).  as  the  otti.  lals  ol  the 

order  were  gcncrically  termed,  he  held  office  for  life.    His  authority 


Raymond's  time)  divided  into  thn«  daaaes:  Imights umlim 
duplaina  Ur»tr€s  MptUami).  uiataiet.ntt(jMlmui^Whtm»ittrt). 
with  iliBslMii  hmthien  Umi/ntrts)  and  "donau"  (ilMtiiA.  t  t. 
icgttbr  siAeerlbeis,  as  it  were,  to  the  order  in  return  for  iu  privileges 
and  tlie  ultimate  right  to  enter  the  ranks  of  its  Mriits).  gnUMf. 
too,  was  the  aristcjtratic  rule  which  confined  adowssloo  to  the  nist 


» C^rtaf.  L  No.  136.   Tbe  arrangement  was  coofinned  by  the 

■nee  in  t  IS8  (Le  Roubc,  HospilaHns,  p.  59).  .  . 

•  foundation  of  the  Teutonic  Order  as  a  separate  orgamiation 
was  solemnly  proclaimed  in  tbe  palace  of  the  Templars  at  T>re 
oa  the  sth  of  March  1 198.  |u  nik  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Innocent 
III.  ofi  Feb.  tsth.  1198  (ChrfaLi  Na  iotj). 

»  Car/w/  i.  No.  1 13.  ♦  /»•  I-  No.  123. 

»Thia  renewal  was  dated  iQih  eC  Demmfaarilj4  (A.  i>  No.  M9). 


•The  knights  were  ultimately  distinguished  as  "Knights  of 
Justice  "  (chmiieri  df  jujltce)  and  "  Knight?  of  Grace  ^cA/-.ui«-ri 
de  grlc/).  The  former  were  those  who  satisfied  the  conditions  at  to 
birth,  and  were  therefore  knichu  "  juitly  ";  the  latter  wcfte  then 
who  were  admitted  "  of  grace    for  superlative  merits. 

*  An  exception  was  made  in  favour  of  the  natural  sons  of  counts 
and  greater  personages  (Statute  7  of  ia7o;  Cartul.  ii.  3396). 

Their  premier  house  in  Kurope  was  at  Sigena  in  Araeon,  which 
they  still  occupy.  It  was  granted  to  them  by  Sancia  of  Navarre, 
queen  of  Aragon,  in  1184,  the  order  being  definitively  establi^^lied 
tnere  in  1 188.  liieir  rule,  which  is  that  of^.XuKustinian  Canoncsscs, 
and  dates  from  October  1 188,  is  printed  by  Le  Koulx.  Cartulatre,  i. 
No.  859.  There  is  no  w«d  abowt  ■orainc  ia  it.  In  England  the 
most  important  house  was  BncMand.  The  chief  Danish  house 
survives  tn  the  Lutheran  convent  of  St  John  the  Baptist  at  5»chlcswig, 
a  Slifl  tor  noble  ladies,  whose  superior  has  the  title  of  priorestk.  On 
solemn  occasions  a  realistic  wax  head  ol  St  John  the  Baotist  on  a 
charter  ii  ?lill  pnKliji nl.  _     _  _  _ 

"  Commander  {(omandeor,  eommandeur),  with  its  I-atin  translation 
precfptor,  came  into  use  as  the  title  ol  these  officials  somewhat  late. 
In  earlier  documenu  they  arc  styled  ospiialariui,  bojului  (bailiff). 
WSffllrr  (master). 

••Omitting  the  Angk>- Bavarian  laiirM,  created  in  178*.  the 
hnrueM  (in  the  15th  century)  were  ciglit  in  number.  They  were 
(l)  Provence  (grand  priotiesof  St  Cilles  and  Toulouse),  (j)  Auvergne 
((irand  priory  ol  Auvergne).  (3)  France  {grand  priories  of  France, 
inr,  Champagne),  (j)  Italy   (f:ra;ir;l  priories  of  l.ombatdy. 


(7)  German 
Hungary, 
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ST  JOHN  OF  JERUSALEM 


was  vfry  great,  but  not  abaolute.  The  supreme  kviJativr  and 
ConCroIlinK  power  *a»  vested  in  the  general  chapter  of  the  kntghlt. 
at  the  periodical  meeting*  oi  which  the  great  oftccrs  oi  the  order 
had  to  give  an  account  of  their  itewardMip,  and  which  aloM  had 
the  right  to  fMM  tutute*  binding  on  the  order  The  eaarativc 
power  o(  the  grand  tnasier,  like  that  o(  the  great  dignitarM*  immedi- 
alely  tubordioatc  to  him,  was  in  the  nature  of  a  dalegatkm  from  the 
chapter.  He  was  assisted  in  its  excrciM-  by  four  councils:  (i)  the 
"  convent  "  or  onJinary  tlui[iHT,  a  cuminitti-"-  of  the  Kc'if  ral  chapter,' 
for  administrative  business;  {t)  a  secret  cooikiI,  for  criminal  casci 
and  afTain  al  state;  (3)  a  full  council,  to  hear  appeals  from  the  two 
former;*  and  (4)  the  "vcaetaMe  chamber  ct  the  tieatury  "  for 
financial  matters.  To  the  geiteral  chapter  at  h<>lh|lHHlH  eone- 
■ponded  the  chapters  of  the  priorie*  and  the  cocnmaMleriei^  which 
controlled  the  action  of  the  priors  and  commanders. 

Immeilialcly  sutxirilinatc  to  ihc  Rrand  maiUr  win-  the  M-ven 
great  dignitaries  of  the  order,  known  a^  the  conventual  bailiffs: 
the  grand  prit  cpttir,'  marshal,  ifrain-r  (Kr.  dmpirr)  or  grand  con- 
servator, hospitaller,  treasurer,  admiral,  turcopolicr.*  The  grand 
pfBOCptor,  elected  by  the  chapter  at  the  tame  time  as  the  grand 
Blaster  and  subject  to  his  approval,  waa  the  lieutenant  of  the  latter 
in  his  absence,  empowered  to  seal  for  him  and,  in  the  event  of  his 
capture  bv  the  enemy,  to  act  as  vice-tnaster.  The  fuiK-tioiu  of  the 
marshal,  draper,  treasurer  and  turropolier  were  practifally  i<lrntical 
with  those  of  the  officials  of  the  same  titles  in  the  order  of  Kni>;hts 
Templars.  That  of  huspiuller,  on  the  other  hand,  was  iMiurally 
a  charge  of  exceptional  importance  in  the  order  of  St  John;  he  had 
a  seal  of  his  own.  and  waa  retpoosiUe  for  everything  concerning  the 
fcoipiiaU  of  the  order,  the  tmpoiiMig  of  hospitality,  and  of  alma. 
The  admiral,  as  the  name  faapKea.  «aa  at  tea  what  the  marshal  was 
M  land.  The  office  first  appears  in  I2<)9  when  the  kniKhtt,  after 
their  expulsion  from  the  Holy  L~in<i,  had  begun  to  orKaniic  their 
new  »ea-p<iwer  in  (  yprus.  As  to  the  txjuipagc  and  suites  of  thf  >;ranil 
master  and  the  ^rtat  di);nitarieii,  thc«:  were  practically  on  tlic  n^hhl- 
scale  and  of  the  same  nature  as  thoK  described  in  the  article  1  tu 
nJM  for  the  aiatse  onler.  Th»tnMMl«MKerlHHld>*iV>thin)!<  u 
t»  ■nwlnait  kb  companioaa  nd  the  HwlhM  of  fcb  houKhoUl 
(MMadMli  aqoiics,  secretaries,  chaplains.  Ac),  wMdh,  aa  \jt  RouU 
Bptntt  out,  iraa  such  as  to  enable  him  to  figure  as  the  equal  of  the 
Kings  and  princes  with  whom  he  consorted. 

The  grand-maslcrship  of  Gilbert  d'.As&aiUy  was  sign.ilizcd  by 
the  participation  of  the  Hospitallers  in  the  abortive  cxpciJiiions 
of  Amalric  of  Jerusalem  into  Egypt  in  iibi,  116S  and  1169. 
On  the  loth  of  August  1164  also  they  shared  in  the  disastrous 
defeat  inflicted  by  Nur-cd-din  at  Harran  on  the  count  of  Tripoli, 
ne  inportaot  position  occupied  by  them  ia  the  cqcndb  c(  the 
IdBfdoai  b  shorn  by  tliebKttliMUwgiMidpttcvlorOvy  dc 
Matnywueneof  tbeambumkMSMntia  ii<9toiik  aid  of  the 
princes  of  the  West.  Another  important  development  was  the 
bestowal  on  the  order  by  Buhcmund  III.,  prince  of  Antioch,  in 
116S,  and  King  Amalric,  as  regent  of  Tripoli,  in  1170,  of  con- 
siderable territories  on  the  north-eastern  frontier,  to  be  held  with 
almost  sovereign  iwwcr  as  a  march  ag.ilnst  the  ."sar.iccns  (Cartu- 
laire,  i.  Not.  391, 411).  The  failure  of  the  expedition  to  Egypt, 
towem,  btwvit  cooiidcnble  odiuai  en  Gilbert  d'AwiOy,  who 

Brandenburg).  (S)  Castile  (tirand  priorii?  of  Cisiilc  and  Leon,  and 
I'ortu^al).  Uf  the  grand  pnorics  the  most  ancient  and  by  far  the 
most  important  was  that  «f  St  GiUiik  founded  early  m  the  uih 
century,  the  authority  of  which  aaaamfcd  orWnally  over  the  whole 
of  what  ia  now  Fiance  and  a  gieat  part  of  Spam.  In  the  16th 
ccntufy  Its  scat  was  tianiferml  to  Aries.  Out  01  this  developed  the 
lanfuet  of  Auvergne,  Franoe,  Aragon  and  CaMilc,  with  their  sub- 
sidiary priories.  The  date  of  the  crc.it ion  of  the  various  grand 
commanderies  differs  greatly:  that  of  Italy  was  cstablishcti  in  the 
13th  century,  the  UiHfue  of  Germany  in  14)2,  that  oi  Ca<-ti!c  was 
split  off  from  Aragon  m  1462.  The  castellany  of  Amposia  (founded 
I IS7)  ranked  as  a  priory.  The  bailiwick  of  Brandenbuig,  which  had 
long  been  practically  independent  of  the  grand  prior  01  Cermany, 
obtained  tne  right  to  dect  its  own  bailiff  (Fhrrenmeisler)  in  1583, 


subject  to  the  approval  of  the  gnnd  prior.  In  the  Holy  Land  there 
were  no  priors;  the  commanocries  were  directly  under  the  aram' 
master,  and  the  commanders  (who  retained  the  Myle  ef  watui 


baUinu)  ranked  with  the  grand  iiriors  elsewhere. 

'This  seems  to  haw  consisted  in  practice  of  the 
of  the  order.  See  Le  RouW,  IlofPitaJun,  p.  314. 

*  A  peculiarity  of  the  order  of  St  lohn  was  the  MXfflr/  det  frhes 
(et^arl,  Lat.  tftuirdium  ^ court)  which  could  be  demanded  by  any 
knight  who  thn-.i^hf  himself  wronged  by  a  decision  of  his  supcrio!>, 
even  of  thi  ^;rnnd  ma»tcr. 

'  To  If  I  in  i  rllv  dlsIl(lgui^hev^  from  the  regional  grand  prrceptoni 
or  Krand  coniniandc  r^,  and  als.)  from  the  gr.iii  l  eiiiiunainh  r 
d'oHltrmer,  who  rrprcM'ntetl  the  grand  master  in  the  West  generally. 

*  To  these  the  grand  baMig  (german.  ktyuj 
(CaMfh)  woe  a&d  later. 


resigned  the  grand-mastership,  probably  in  ttcaotUBn  of  ttTOi 
Under  the  short  rule  of  the  grand  maUer  Jobtft  (d.  1177)  thi 
qucalMMi  of  a  renewed  attack  00  Egypt  anotcd;  but  thd 
CMfiiiioR  reding  ia  the  Latfai  klogdoai  aad,  aot  Icasi,  the 
scandalous  quamb  between  the  Tenplafi  and  Hospitallers. 
retMiered  all  aggresnve  action  irapoMible.  In  xtji)  the  growing 
power  of  the  two  military  orders  received  its  first  set  back  when, 
at  the  instance  of  the  bishops,  the  Lateral)  Council  forbade  them 
to  receive  yifii  of  churches  and  tithes  at  the  hands  of  laymen 
without  the  consent  of  the  bishops,  ordered  ibcm  to  restore  sU 
"  fvceni  "*  gifts  of  thia  nature,  and  passed  a  iwnlMr  of  dtcioai 
in  restraint  of  the  abuse  of  their  privileges. 

A  more  potent  diKiplinc  was  to  beUU  thefla,  however,  at  the 
handa  of  SaUdio,  suiian  of  Egypt,  who  ia  tiM  begsii  his  sy>- 
toiMlkcoiiqiKstof  theUngdo«n.  ItwaatheHaqpitalkrawlie^ 
with  the  other  religious  orders,  alone  offered  an  organised 
resistance  to  his  victorious  advance.  On  the  isl  of  May  1187 
occurred  ihe  defeat  o(  Tilicrins.  in  which  the  grand  master 
Ciilbcrl  des  Moulins  (cil  riddled  with  arrows,  and  (his  uas  followed 
on  the  4th  of  July  by  the  still  more  disastrous  battle  of  Hniin. 
The  flower  of  the  Christian  chivalry  was  slain  or  captiited; 
the  Hospitallers  and  Templars  who  fell  into  his  hands  Saladin 
massacred  in  cold  blood.  On  the  and  of  October  Jerusalem  fell. 
Ten  brethren  of  the  Hospital  were  allowed  to  remain  (or  a  >ear 
to  look  after  the  iick;  the  icst  look  Kfatge  at  Tyre  In  thcat 
atiaita  ArmcQgaiid  d'Aip  was  dactcd  gnad  aMiicr  (iitS) 
and  the  headqnartert  of  the  ocdcr  wetc  established  at  Maigat 
(Markab),  near  the  coast  some  distance  northwards  of  Tripoli. 
In  the  interior  the  knights  snil  held  some  sc.if.errd  fortrcs-scs; 
but  their  great  Stronghold  of  Krak'  was  reduced  h>  f.iminc  in 
SepteiTilKT  1  i.ss  an  1  iieauvoir  in  the  following  J,nnu.ir\ . 

The  news  of  these  disasters  once  more  roused  the  crusailing 
spirit  in  Europe;  the  offensive  against  Saladin  was  resumed, 
the  Christians  concentrating  their  lorccs  against  Acre  in  iho 
autumn  of  1  iSq.  In  the  campaigBt  ihat  followcd«  ot  iriuch 
Richard  I.  of  England  was  the  nNM  ompicttoaa  bcvo^  and 
whidi  ended  in  Ihe  neovciy  of  Asm  aad  ihe  aea<coait  geoecalljr 
for  the  Latin  kingdom,  the  Hospitallers,  under  their  grand 
msster  Gamier  de  Naphniae*  (Neapoli),  played  a  prominent 
part.  The  grsnd-nustership  of  Ccoflroy  de  Donjon,  who  <,uc- 
ceeiicd  Carnicr  in  iigi  and  ruled  the  order  till  i.-o.'.*  was 
signali.-t  li,  :i(H  by  feats  of  arms,  since  the  Holy  Land  enjoyed  a 
precarious  peace,  but  by  a  steady  restoration  and  development 
of  the  property  and  privileges  of  the  order,  by  renewed  quarrels 
with  the  Templars,  and  in  iiqS  by  the  establishment— in  face 
of  the  protests  of  the  Hospitallers— of  the  Teutonic  knights  as 
a  separate  order.  Under  the  graod-maatcrshq*  of  the  piont 
AlphoBso  of  Portoftl,  and  of  Geoffrey  le  Rat,  who  1 
on  Alphonso's  resignalion  in  tao6,  the  knights  took  a ' 
part  in  the  quarrel  as  to  the  succession  in  Antioch;  under  that 
of  Garin  de  Montaigu  (elected  i:;o7)  thcyshared  in  the  expedition 
to  Kgypt  (i  3iS-t3?i),  of  which  he  had  been  a  vigorous  advocate 
(sec  Ckls\des:  The  Fifth  Crusade).  In  ijjj,  at  the  instance 
of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  the  grand  master  accompanied 
the  king  of  Jerusalem  and  others  to  Europe  to  discuss  the 
preparation  of  a  new  crusade,  visiting  Rome,  proceeding  thence 
to  Paris  and  London,  and  returning  to  the  Holy  Land  in  1115. 
The  expedition  failed  of  its  object  so  far  as  the  organization  of 

•  See  Le  Roubi.  HM^UaUm,  p.  76  sqq.  The  resignation  led  to 
bitter  diviMons  in  the  order.  It  was  urgird  that  the  resignation  was 
invalid  without  the  content  of  the  general  chapter  and  the  pope; 
anti  a  temporary  schism  WIS  the  rMult.  Cilbcn  waa  drowncd  in 
iis^  .r  .ssing  from  Dieppe  lo  EBjjjtand,  whithcr  he  had  gooo  Ot  the 

invitation  01  Henry  II. 

*The  words  "tempore  modsmo**  wen  tetcrpreted  by  Pope 
Alexander  III.  in  a  bull  of  the  tst  of  June  iiTO  as  withhi  ten  years 

of  the  opening  of  the  council  (Cartul.  1.  No.  566). 

'  The  stupendous  ruins  of  Krak-dc»-ChevaIiers  (at  Kerak,  SE,  of 
the  De.xd  Sea)  attest  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  knights  (for  a 
restoration  see  CaSTLB,  fig.  5).  The  cattle  had  l>cen  given  tn  the 
Hoipitallem  by  Cuillaume  du  Crac  in  1 14J.  In  1 191  it  wa* agiiiin 
their  h.Tnds.  and  was  subsequently  greatly  enlartted  and  strengthCMd* 
It  was  finally  captured  by  the  Egyptians  urKlrr  Bibarsin  W71. 

•  Gamier  had  been  pnor  of  Eaglaad  and  iBMr  «f  FflHHfc 
*SoLeRoHU.p.  119. 
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>  fcaml  cnnade  wu  concerned;  bul  the  Uo&piul  received 
rvnywhere  enonpous  accessions  of  property.'  Carin  de 
MoouigD  died  in  taaS,  «fUr  oomoltdaUog  by  bis  siatcaoianlike 
attitude  the  poaitioB  tad  power  «f  his  order,  00  the  eve  of 
Frederick  IL%  ciwtdii  Itt  tUt  cmtade,  oonducted  iu  spite 
of  a  papal  emomiBaiikation,  the  HospttaOers  took  no  part, 
being  rewarded  with  the- approval  of  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  who, 
in  August  i}2g,  t&sucd  3  bull  tu  the  patriarch  uf  Jerusalem 
ordering  him  10  mainlain  the  juribtlitiiun  ul  the  Ilospiia!  over 
the  Teutonic  knights,  who  had  dared  10  assist  the  German 
emperor.'    In  under  the  grand  master  Gticrin,  the 

tiosfiitaUers  took  a  leading  part  in  the  succcaafiil  attack  on  the 
of  Uamah.  The  motive  of  this,  however — which 
i  than  the  nfiiMl  of  the  emir  to  pay  ihoa  the  tribute 
to  point  to  la  iKSBuinc  McataitaatloB  of  their 
lo  1236  Fope  Gfcgory  DL  thought  It  neccsiary  to 
thiMten  both  them  and  the  Templars  with  ezcoromunicalion, 
to  prevent  their  forming  an  alliance  with  the  Assassins,'  and 
ia  I2i'6  iiSAjed  a  buU  in  which  he  inveighed  against  the 
tCindaioas  lives  ar.d  relaxed  diicipline  of  the  Hoviiitullet-t.* 

Events  were  soon  to  cx[>06c  the  order  to  fresh  tests.  Under 
the  grand-mastership  of  Pierre  de  Vicillc  Bride*  occurred  the 
brief  "  crusade  "  of  Rkhard  of  Cornwall  (1  ith  of  October  1240 
10  jrd  of  May  1141).  The  truce  concluded  by  Richard  with  the 
•ukw  of  Ecrpt  "W  Mooted  by  the  Hoipiulkn,  icjected  by 
the  Templars,  mad  after  his  depaitme  winMhhig  like  a  war 
broke  out  between  the  two  bodies.  In  the  midst  of  the  strife 
of  parties,  in  which  Richard  of  Cornwall  had  rrrognixcd  the 
fj'.il  weakness  of  the  ChriitLan  e.iu-.e  lo  lie,  came  the  news  of 
the  invasion  of  the  Chorasmians.  On  the  Jjrd  of  .'Vugust  the 
Tatar  horde  took  and  sacked  Jeru>.i!ei!i.  On  the  17th  of  Ociolter, 
is  alliance  with  the  Egyptians  under  Bibars,  it  overwhelmed 
the  Christian  host  at  Gaza.  Of  the  Hospitallers  only  sixteen 
MCf^ed;  jas  of  ibe  knighu  were  ibiiii  and  among  the  ptkooers 
UH  the  grand  master.  CttiUaamt  dt  ChltflavBtnf.*  Andd 
iIk  SHMod  nrin  that  iolbwid  thb  defeat,  linviiallm  hdd 
oat  ia  the  ImtnM  of  Ascafen,  until  forced  to  capitulaie  on  the 
ijth  of  October  1547.  Under  the  vice  master,  the  grand  pre- 
ceptor Jean  de  Ronay,  they  look  (uri  in  1240  in  the  Egyptian 
expedition  of  St  Louis  of  France,  only  to  share  in  the  crushing 
defeat  of  Mansuroh  (iilh  of  February  1250).  Of  the  knights 
present  all  were  slain,  except  five  who  were  taken  prisoners, 
the  vice-master  and  one  other.'  At  the  instance  of  St 
Louis,  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  as  HospitaUeii,  together 
uithj^  gnad  ■oner  GuUlaitflK  de  ditcauaeuf,  irate 

•  On  the  withdrawal  of  St  Louis  from  the  Holy  Land  (April 
taS4)>  a  war  of  aggression  and  reprisals  broke  out  between 
Christians  and  Mussulmans;  and  no  sooner  was  this  ended  by  a 
precarious  truce  than  the  Christians  fell  to  quarrelling  among 
themselves,  la  the  war  between  the  Genoese  and  Venetians 
and  their  respective  partisans,  the  Hospitalleis  and  Templars 
fought  on  opposite  sides.  In  spite  of  10  gnat  a  tCHldil 
and  of  the  hapelaa  case  o(  the  Oiristiaa  eavM,  the  pOMM 
■oaa  of  the  oidcr  were  lai|dy  tafwaiiil  dutfag  fiwIMaiimf  de 
■wrtrwUp,  both  b  the  Hafy  Land  and  hi 


Uwlcr  the  grand-mastership  of  Hugurs  de  Revel,  electc<l 
prahaUy  in  tJSS.  the  menace  of  a  new  Tatar  invasion  led  to 
serious  eflorts  to  secure  harmony  in  the  kiriKdoni  In  1153 
the  Templars,  Hospitallers,  and  Teutonic  knights  decided  to 

*  fVtailed  by  Le  Roulx,  Ifospilaliers,  pp.  i.^9-is6. 

*  Cartul.  ii.  No-  19.M  The  Teutonic  knighis  refuted  to  ofjey. 
In  January  1240  Grtgory  called  on  them  to  expUin  their  iiisuo- 
grdmation  (No.  mj)  and  in  March  1341  again  ordered  (item  to 
labinii  (No.  3770). 

*C«/fti/.  ii.No.  3149,  «CBr«al.iL  No.  ai86. 

•Moi  VOebridf.  The  nam  h  a  Minptiea  of  VkUk  Brimit 

f*ciora  of  Mattncvef 

kilfH  at  Caxa. 
'  S«x  the  contemporary  letter, 

*  CvtaL  iL  Nos.  ^MO-aM** 


.  onlhe  authority  of  the  cboMMO 

jor-^i  i>,  that  ihegt8ad*aMMtr  was 

r,B.ti|0b98et. 


submit  their  disputes  in  Syria,  Cyprusand  Armenia  lo arbilratira, 
a  decision  which  bore  fruit  in  1260  m  the  setllencat  of  Ibrfr 
diScmwca  in  Tripoli  and  Matgat.  The  wtiafactofy  anaagBBeat 
waa  poHibfy  affected  by  theiewltofacBaaMaedattact  taade 
in  itS9  on  the  Heqiitallen  by  the  Tenqdai*  aad  the  biethica 
of  St  Lamus  and  St  Thomas,  which  had  resulted  in  the  pnctiad 
extermination  of  the  :i^;;resKirs,  fM>ssibIy  also  by  the  crushing 
defeat  of  the  ieni!>lais  and  the  Syrun  barons  by  the  Turcomans 
at  Tiberias  in  1260.  However  achieved,  the  concord  was  badly 
needed;  for  Uibars,  having  in  ij6o  driven  back  the  Tatars  and 
established  himself  in  the  sultanate  of  Egypt,  began  the  scries 
of  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  Latin 

In  136S  Bibars  conquered  Antioch,  and  the  Christian 
ooafiaed  to  Acre,  ChAtcau  Ptiena,  Tyf^  SUoo,  aad 
the  caMhaef  Maigftt,  Kiak  aad  Bdda  (BaUeh).  hi  whkfc  the 
Hospitallers  still  hdd  out/  The  respite  afforded  by  the  aeooad 
crusade  of  St  Loun  was  ended  by  his  death  at  Tunis  ia  iSTa 
On  the  30lh  of  March  1:71  the  Rre.it  fortress  of  Krak,  the  key 
to  the  county  of  Tripoli,  surrendered  after  a  short  siege.  The 
crijs.u!e  o(  Prince  Edward  of  England  did  little  lo  avert  the 
ultimate  fate  of  the  kingdom,  and  with  it  that  of  the  Hospitallers 
in  the  Holy  Land.  This  was  merely  delayed  by  the  preoccupa- 
tions of  Bibars  elsewhere,  and  by  his  death  in  i>77>  la  ts8o 
the  Mongob  overran  northern  Syria;  and  the 


Iqr  tm  victories  aahnt 
odds,  ooe  over  the  INneooiana  and  one  over  the  emir  of  Krnk 

(February  iiSt).  The  situation,  however,  was  desperate,  and 
the  grand  master  Nicolas  Lorgne,  who  had  succecclcd  Hugues 
de  Revel  in  i  J77,  wrote  despairing  letters  of  appeal  to  Edward  I. 
of  f'.ngl.ind.  On  the  jsth  of  May  1385,  Margat  surrendered 
to  the  sultan  Kalaun  (.Mansur  Saifaldin).  Not  even  the  strong 
character  and  high  courage  of  Jean  de  Villiers,  who  succeeded 
Nicolas  Lorgne  as  grand  master  in  1285,  could  do  more  than 
stave  oil  the  ultimau  diiattfr.  TheHo^italleisaMiitcdhi  the 
vain  defease  of  Tk^pofi,  wldch  fcH  oa  the  t6th  of  April  leSQb 
On  the  18th  of  May  1191  the  Mussulmans  stormed  Aoe,  the  hit 
hope  of  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land.  Jean  de  ViOieni' 
wounded,  was  cirried  on  Lm.ird  a  ship,  and  wiled  to  Limiiaa 
in  Cyprus,  which  becimc  the  headijuarters  i  f  the  order.  Foc 
the  remaining  two  years  of  his  lif"  Je.in  de  \  iUr  r^-  was  c»ccupied 
in  attempting  the  reorganization  of  the  shatiered  order.  The 
demoralization  in  the  East  was,  however,  too  profound  lo  admit 
a  ready  cure.  The  knights,  represented  by  the  grand  dignitaries, 
addrtssed  a  petition  to  Fope  Boalltee  VIIL  in  1395  asking  for 
the  appoiatntcat  of  a  peraiaaeat  cooacil  of  aevea  iifiuiltm 
to  control  tlw  grand  Blaster,  who  had  Jbecoaie  moic  aad  aMfe 
autocratic.  The  pope  did  not  consent;  but  in  a  severe  letter 
to  the  new  grand  master,  Eudes  de  Pin,  he  sternly  reproved 
him  for  the  irregularities  of  which  he  h.id  been  guilty.*  In  ijq6 
Eu<ies  was  succeeded  by  Guillaume  tie  Villarct,  grand  prior  of 
-St  Gilles,  who  for  three  years  after  his  eletiMn  remawic  !  in 
Europe,  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  order4  In  1 300,  in  re&iwnsc 
to  tlie  argent  reoionstiances  of  the  knights,  he  appeared  in 
Cypm.  la  tlM  ta  aaaatuial  alliance  of  the  Christians  and 
MMgobgaveanHMneaiaryptotpectof  regaining  the  HdyLand; 
in  ijoo  the  Hospitallers  took  part  in  the  raid  of  King  Henry  II. 
(de  Lusignan)  of  Cyprus  in  Eg)'pt,  and  gained  some  temporary 
successes  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  Of  more  ad',  i-.nt.ipc  for  the 
prcstipc  of  the  order,  however,  were  the  immense  a<iditions  of 
profiLity  .in  i  [iri\  ilcgei  x^hich  Guillaume  de  Villaret  had  secured 
in  Eurofw  from  the  pope  and  many  kings  and  princes,"  and  the 
reform  of  the  rule  and  drastic  reorganization  of  the  order 
promulgated  in  a  aeries  of  statutes  between  tjoo  and  1304, 
the  year  of  Guillaume^  death.**  Of  thcae  dAagta  the  most 
significant  was  the  definition  of  the  powen  aad  statoa  o(  the 
admiral,  a  new  great  dignitary  cnatcd  ia  Iigo. 
The  giaad«jaaaterriup  of  Fealqma  de  VQlarrt,  CaDlaidBe't 

*  Cartidave.  iii.  Ko^  4J^.  ^  ItOer  of  the  (hapMf^ 

general  to  CuilKiume  de  Vilniet,  M.  Ha.  4St0l 

■*l.e  KouU,  llospiSotieri.  p.  tMsn. 

"  These  statutes  are  printed  hi  the  Gvtafawt.  XL  NOS.  4S1S> 
iw.  Noa.  4549. 4574.  46«a- 
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nepbewaadnMewor,'  wu  destined  to  be  eventful  for  the  order. 
OntliestkafliiaeijosBennuiddeGotbeewiiepope  uCiement 
V.  TheaeirpapecoaMdtcdditfiniidnHHUrof  ibeTbnplars 
Uid  Bo^ihallen  ■•  to  the  oigti^iitfaMi  of  ■  new  cnnide,  and 

at  the  same  time  raised  the  question  of  the  fusion  of  the  military 
orders,  a  plan  which  had  already  been  suggested  by  St  Louis,  dis- 
cussed at  the  council  of  Lyons  in  I  J74.  and  approved  by  the  pope's 
patron  Philip  IV'.  of  France.  The  proposal  broke  down  on  the 
opposition  of  Jacques  de  Molay,  grand  master  of  the  Temple; 
but  the  desired  result  was  obtained  by  other  and  more  question- 
able means.  In  October  i  jo;  PbSip  IV.  caused  all  the  Templars 
in  France,  iiw lading  the  gnad  miter,  to  be  netted  on  cfa«tse» 
of  bemy  •adfnwiaiBMnlity;  FopeQcMMBtV.,ftCfettiiicof 
the  Ftaadi  btaf^  tductutly  cndoned  tUs  ectka,  end  at  his 
{Mttaee  tbe  otberiovereii^  of  Europe  followed  the  example  of 
Philip.  The  famous  liinL:-i!r;r,vn-out  triil  of  the  I'cmplail followed, 
ending  at  the  coutAil  of  \  icnnc  in  1J14,  when  Pope  Clement 
decreed  the  diisolu'.ion  of  the  order  of  the  Temple  and  at  the 
•amc  time  assigned  the  bulk  of  its  property  to  the  Hosfulai.' 
(Sec  Tun>LAKS,  Kmcuts.) 

Meanwhile  an  event  had  occwied  which  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  order  ol  the  Ho^Mtal.  In  t jo6  Foulques  de 
ViUuct,  auious  to  find  a  centn  vbeie  tbe  older  would  be 
wtnauncHcd  by  obUgatien*  to  anotber  power  m  bi  Cyprus, 
one  to  an  agieenient  with  a  Genoese  pirate  named  Vignolo  de' 
VignoB  for  a  concerted  attack  on  Rhodes  and  other  islands 
belonging  to  the  Greek  emperor.  The  exact  dale  of  their  com- 
pleted conquest  of  the  island  is  uncertain,'  nor  is  it  dear  that 
the  gr  inil  ni jster  took  a  [n  rsonal  part  in  it.  It\  ioriini;i:j(l  of  the 
pope  he  had  left  Cyprus  for  Europe  at  the  end  of  1306  or  ihc 
beginning  of  1307,  and  he  did  not  return  to  the  East  tilt  l.itc  in 
tjoo.  He  returned,  however,  not  to  Cyprus  but  to  Rhodes,  and 
h  is  with  1310,  therefore,  when  its  bcedquarten  were  ertebltehed 
to  the  latter  island,  that  the  NGoad  period  ol  tbe  Uitoqr  of  tbe 
order  of  the  Hospital  opena.' 

Tke  Knights  in  Rhodes. — The  history  of  the  order  for  the  next 
fifty  years  is  very  obscure.  Certain  changes,  however,  took  place 
which  profoundly  modified  its  character.  'I  hc  most  important 
of  ihr"i<'  W.1S  its  definitive  division  into  "  langues."  The  begin- 
nings of  this  had  been  made  long  before;  but  the  system  was  only 
kgaliaed  by  the  general  chapter  at  Montpcllierin  1350.  Hitherto 
theorder  had  been  a  cosmopolitan  society,  in  which  iheAaiefc 
deoMBt  had  tended  to  piedominate;  henceforth  it  hccaow  a 
fadetatkn  of  national  eodctiet  imited  only  for  purpoeei  of  com- 
mcneaodwar.  To  the  headship  of  each"  langue  "wasattached 
ode  of  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  order,  which  thus  came  to 
rcprt --[n'. .  not  the  orch  r  as  a  whoK- ln.t  the  interests  of  a  section.* 
The  motive  of  this  change  was  probably,  as  Prulz  suggests,* 

*M.  Le  Roulx  dates  his  election  between  the  rjnf  of  Novcnhw 

iy>i  and  the  3rd  of  November  1305  {Hoip^  p.  j68). 

'  The  fi  tiipl.irs"  proricrty  in  the  Sp.imvh  [x-ninsula  and  .Majorca 
W.15  spotulK  cxccptctl.  DoinK  &ul>M^qucnlly  asM^nnJ  to  the  sovrrt-igns, 
wli.i  ir-insli  rrid  v>mf  of  it  to  the  native  tnihury  orders.  Nor  did 
the  lio&pitallcrs  receive  by  any  mean*  all  of  the  rest.  Philip  IV, 
chacgail  against  the  Hoapital  an  caonwwa  biN  for  ■apmwi  incurred 
la  the  tiiu  of  the  Tempters,  including,  at  one  itrm.  thoiefor  torturing 
the  knights.  In  France  at  least  the  Hotpitallers  complained  that 
they  were  actually  out  of  pocket.  See  Finke.  Palatum  und  Vnter- 
fan;  des  Tempetherrenofdem,  i.  ad  fin.  .None  the  le»5.  the  great 
accession  of  territorial  pro()crty  nixc  it  jti  i  the  subdivision  ol  the 
great  regional  jurivln  ti<jn»,  notably  that  of  the  priory  of  St  Gilles, 
BIto  new  KrancI  priories. 

'  The  question  is  discussed  in  detail  by  M.  Le  Roulx,  HospUaliers, 
pp.378saq.  He  himscM  dates  the  surwodtr  oi  thecaetleel  Khedw 
in  1308.  Cf.  Hans  Prati. "  Anfinjw  der  HoqsitaHtcranf  Rbadoe  "  b 
Sittmmetbtr.defK.Bay. Ahad. 4.  WtsttnschafUm (too8), L Abhandlung. 

*  Foulques  de  Villaret's  head  aecmi  to  have  been  turned  by  his 
Buems.  His  early  vigour  and  ttafesmanlikc  futilities  gave  place 
to  luxury',  debauchery  and  a  tyrannical  tetniM  r.  H'-  wa*  ultimately 
derKJsc<l,  and  diol  .it  the  cavtli-  of  Teyran  in  l_itik;unf  <  in  1317. 

'The  Kreat  dii^nit.incs  were  ijivtrihutt-d  .is  (Has:  Grand 
commander  of  Provence,  the  grand  preceptor;  Auvergne,  the 
giaad  manhal:  France,  the  gmmd  hoifntaller:  Italy,  tbe  grand 
admiral :  Aragoa.  tbe  grand  conservatoe  or  draper:  England,  the 
ttttcopolier:  Germany,  the  grand  bailiff;  CastUi^  the  gnad 
chancellor. 

•  "  Ok  Aaflage  dcr  H«pitaliicr  anf  Rhodoa" 
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fear  of  the  designs  of  Philip  IV.  of  Fianee  aad  bb  ■ucceMOii 
to  wbkh  pdat  had  been  givca  bjr  the  f ate  of  tbe  Tenqibu%  and 
the  oooMqacat  doiia  todcttngr  thepRpoadaaaee«f  the  AhmJi 

element.' 

The  character  and  aims  of  tbe  order  were  also  profoundly 
affected  by  their  newly  acquired  sovereignty— for  the  shadowy 
ovcrlordship  of  the  Eastern  emperor  vras  soon  forgotten— and 
above  all  by  its  scat.  The  Teutonic  order  had  established  its 
sovereignly  in  Prussia,  in  wide  and  ill  de  lined  spheres  beyond  the 
north-eastern  marches  of  Germany.  The  Hocpiiallers  ruled  an 
island  too  lurrow  to  mooopolize  their  cnergief,  but  ocoipyinB 
a  positioo  of  vast  commercial  aad  itiatcgic  iaipottaace.  Omo 
to  tbe  AaatoUaa  maialaad,  commaadlng  the  oukt  of  tha 
ArchtoefagOiandljflagfai  the  direct  trade  lotttc  between  Europe 
and  die  &it,  Miedet  bad  become  the  chief  distributing  point 
in  the  lively  comn-.rrre  which,  in  spite  of  papal  thunders,  Christian 
traders  maintained  with  the  .Mahomniedan  states,  and  in  the 
new  capital  of  the  order  represeniativcs  to  cvcrj'  language  and 
religion  of  the  Levant  josilcd,  haggled  and  quarrelled.*  Tbe 
Hospitallers  were  thus  dividc<l  l>ctwecn  their  duly  as  sovereign, 
which  was  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  their  subjects,  and  their 
duty  as  Christian  warriors,  which  was  to  combat  tho  TnfcMi 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  tJie  cnuading  spirit  was  oveiywheio 
declining,  it  b  aot  wipciiing  that  their  policy  «at  braccfortib 
directed  less  by  religious  than  by  political  and  commercial 
considerations.  Not  that  they  altogether  neglected  their  duty 
iis  protectors  of  tbe  Cross  Thcirgallcys  policed  the  narrow  seas; 
their  consuls  in  Egypt  ami  Jer-jsalcm  watched  over  the  interests 
of  pilgrims;  their  liu-;iital!,  were  slill  maititained  for  the  ."-erv;;  (  of 
t  he  sick  and  the  destitute.  But,  side  by  side  wit  h  this,  scculariza- 
lion  proceeded  apaoe.  lo  1341  Pope  Clement  VI.  wrote  to  the 
grand  master  denouncing  the  luxury  of  the  order  and  the  minae 
of  its  funds;  in  1355  Innocent  \T.  sent  the  celebnted  Joaa 
Femaadcs  de  Heredia,  raatrllan  of  Ampoata  and  (rand  coai> 
mander  of  Aiagon,  as  hit  legate  to  Rboiki,  armed  with  a  boll 
which  threatened  the  order  with  dissolution  if  it  did  not  reform 
itself  and  elTcct  a  settlement  in  Turkey.  In  1348,  indeed,  the 
Hospitallers,  in  alliance  with  Venice  and  Cyprus,  had  captured 
Smyrna;  but  the  chief  outcome  of  this  hid  hvrn  commercial 
treaties  with  their  allies.  Such  treaties  were,  in  f.nt,  a  matter  of 
life  and  death;  for  tbe  i^and  was  not  self-supporting,  and  even 
towards  the  Infidd  the  attitude  of  the  knights  was  neccMllily 

supplies  of  pioviaioaa  were 
mainly  drawn  from  the  iiawimaa  watolsnd.  By  the  15th 
century  their  crusading  Spirit  had  grown  ao  weak  thai  they  even 
attempted  to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  Ottoman 
sultan,  the  prnjrrt  broke  down  00 the  vtfunl  of  the  kaigbis  to 

accept  the  sulum's  suzerainty. 

The  earlier  history  of  the  Hospitallers  bristles  wiih  o1<-.cure 
questions  on  which  modem  scholarship  (notably  the  labours  of 
Delaville  Le  Roulx)  has  thrown  new  light.  From  1355  onward, 
however,  the  case  is  different;  tbe  cuealial  facu  have  been 
established  by  writers  who  wave  aUe  to  draw  oa  a  mass  of 
well-ordered  materials. 

Their  bittofy  during  the  two  centuries  of  the  eccupattdn  of 
Rhodes,  so  far  as  its  general  interest  for  Europe  is  concerned, 
is  that  of  a  long  scries  of  naval  attacks  and  counter-attacks;  its 
chief  outcome,  for  which  the  ICur()pc.Tn  slates  owed  a  debt  of 
gratitude  but  ill  ai  knowlcdged.  the  fmsiponemcnt  for  some  two 
Centuries  of  the  appearance  of  the  Ottomans  as  a  hrst-rate 
naval  power  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  seaward  advance  of 
Osman  the  Turk  was  arrested  by  their  victories;  in  1358  ihev 
successfully  defended  Smyraaj  ia  136$  under,  their  grand 
master  Raymond  Blranger  (d.  1374).  and  to  alliaace  with  the 
king  of  Cyprus,  they  captured  and  burned  Alexandria.  The 
Ottoman  peril,  however,  grew  ever  more  imminent,  and  in  1305, 
under  their  grand  master  Phililxrt  de  Naillac.  the  Hospitallers 

'  Philip  IV.  strenuously  opposed  the  change  for  this  reason. 
Prutr.  OirftiHUtktm  Xittsrardm.  op  358  sqq.  Compare  thediviaiDaof 
the  Kcneral  councils  of  Basel  and  Constance  into  '  nations." 

•  Sec  the  regulations  made.  Booo  after  the  captum  of  the  iilandL 
in  the  CcpUmU  Radi,  a  fragnwat  «f  a  Cedib  pubUwd  by  EwsU  to 
tinm  Ankm  iv.  ppi  sA9*sap ' 
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•band  in  the  dtuitrous  defeat  of  Nicopolis.  The  invuion 
of  Timur  the  Tatar,  invited  to  his  aid  by  the  EMern 
Swilu  Baycad.  ihe  victor  «f  Nieapoiii,  «■»  «ver> 
tbn«B,  but  Unor  twned  agdatt  the  Chiiitiani  sad  hi  140a 

captured  Smyrna,  putting  the  Hospitallers  who  defended  it  to 
the  sword.  It  was  after  this  disaster  that  the  knights  built,  on 
a  narrow  promontory  juttir.g  from  the  mainland  opposite  the 
ijtand  of  Kos,  the  fortress  of  St  FVicr  the  Litxrator.  The  castle, 
which  still  stands,  its  r^amc  corr  j[ittd  into  Budruri  (from  Bedros, 
Peter),  was  long  a  place  of  refuge  for  Christians  flying  from 
riiveiy  Some  years  later  the  position  of  the  order  as  a  Mediter* 
nacui  fCt^wcr  was  strengthened  by  commercial  treaties  with 
Venioe,  Pita,  Genoa,  and  even  with  E^t  (1423).  The  zenith  of 
its  power  Wit  iMchcd  &  few  ycats  latcTt  wbea,  uadec  the  grand 
naater  Jean  Boopar  de  Laatk,  h  twice  defeated  an  EgyiMiaii 
attack  by  sea  (1440  and  t444)>  A  new  and  more  imminent  peril, 
however,  arose  with  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turk^ 
ia  14 -i.  f'^'r  Mahommcil  II.  had  announ..ciI  his  intention  of 
making  KhoiJcs  his  next  objeciivc.  The  attack  was  delayed 
for  twenty-seven  years  by  the  sultan's  wars  in  south-eastern 
Europe,  and  meanwhile,  in  1476,  Pierre  d'Aubusson  (q.v),  the 
second  great  hero  of  the  order,  had  Ix-cn  cicr'rd  grand  master. 
Under  his  Inspiration,  when  in  June  1480  the  Turks,  led  by  three 
renegades,  attacked  the  island,  the  knights  made  so  gallant  a 
toiateDce  that,  in  July,  after  lepealcd  awl  dcdiive  lepulaea,  the 
Tad»  wtiend.  In  1503  Pfemd'AdMiMatt  wiatuoeeadedVf 
hjumt  d'Ambahe,  who  directed  a  hwg  aetlce  «f  nnnl  bittlea. 
In  1511  the  famous  Philippe  de  VQIien  de  tlile  d*Adara  was 
elected  grand  master,  just  as  the  dreaded  sulinn  Suleiman  the 
Magnificent  directed  his  attark  on  Rhodes.  In  15JI  he  besieged 
the  island,  reinforcements  f.iilid,  the  European  powers  sent  no 
liiistancc,  and  in  15^3  the  tnighis  capiluljtcd,  and  withdrew 
with  all  the  honours  of  war  to  CaniJia  (Crete).  The  emperor 
Charles  v.,  when  the  news  was  brought  to  him,  exclaimed, 
"  Nothing  ia  the  world  has  been  to  well  lost  as  RhodesI "  But 
he  refuted  to  assist  the  grand  master  in  his  plans  for  its  recovery, 
and  instead,  five  years  later  (1530),  handed  over  to  the  Hospi- 
taBen  the  idand  ei  MalU  and  the  iortras  of  Tripoli  in  Africa. 

Tht  Jdrigto  te  J/ohi.— The  settknient  of  the  Hospitallers 
in  Malta  was' oontemporaiMOttS  with  the  Reformation,  which 
profoundly  affected  the  order.  The  master  and  knights  of  the 
bailiwick  of  Brandenburg  accepter!  (lie  reformed  religion,  without, 
however,  breaking  otT  all  connexion  uith  the  order  (see  below). 
Ia  England,  on  the  other  hand,  l!ie  refui-.il  of  the  gr.ind  prior 
and  knights  to  acknowledge  the  royal  supremacy  led  to  the 
confiscation  of  their  estates  by  Henry  VIII.,  and,  though  not 
formally  suppressed,  the  English  "  languc  "  practically  ceased 
te  exist.'  The  knights  of  Malta,  as  they  came  to  be  known, 
none  the  kia  coatuned  their  vigorous  raifate.  Under  Picne 
da  Float,  who  «Bceteded  ViOieTS  de  I'Ue  d'Adam  In  1534.  they 
took,  a  corapicuous  part  in  Charles  V  'a  attack  on  Coletta  and 
Turns  (iS3S)*  In  'SSO  they  defeated  the  redoubtable  corsair 
DraRul,  but  in  1551  their  position  in  Tripoli,  ah'.jys  lin  ear;  jus, 
became  untenable  and  they  capitulated  to  the  Turks  under 
Dragut,  concentrating  their  forces  i:i  M.ilta.  In  1557  Jean 
PariiOl  de  la  Vallette  (1494-154^)  was  cleclcd  grand  master, 
and  under  his  vigorous  rule  Krenuous  efforts  were  made  to  put 
Uie  defences  of  Malta  into  a  fit  state  to  resist  the  expected 

'There  is  a  reduction  of  a  photograph  of  the  casric  in  Bedford 
ird  Hi  ISK-rhe's  OrJfr  of  the  Hosfnial,  p.  70.  The  building  mjtcriali 
»rre  largely  taken  from  the  MuU'<jleum  of  Maliearnas^us, 

'The  vjrtat  priory  church  at  ClerVi-nwell  in  l.iiiii'oii  wa»  almost 
vtiolly  d-  ^troyvd  Ijy  the  Protetlor  N  iinr^  t,  v.'i:o  used  the  materials 


(or  bis  palace  in  the  Strand.  Only  the  great  gateway,  spanning  St 

K Street,  now  survives  aborn  graoad  of  the  prwnr  buildings, 
the  bondquarters  of^  the  revived  EnsBdi  "  tangue.**  Sir  John 


buildings. 

    Sir  Jot) r 

prior  of  Kilmainham,  the  hcadquartcra  of  the  ofder  in 
,  accepted  the  royal  supremacy  and  watcreated  Lord  Clofllarf. 
I«  1679  the  duke  of  Ormonde  erected  the  present  hospital  on  the 
Me  01  the  ancient  priury.  The  pmri  ii  ry  i.f  Tofjihiehcn.  head- 
quaitcn  of  the  order  in  Gotland,  was  surrendered  m  1547  by  the 
Sir  James  Sandilandt  of  CaMer,  who  was  ctcaicd  Loed 
.  As  "  Lord  of  Si  John  "  he  had  had  precedence  of  all 
of  Scotlaad,  and  this  right— originally 
hual  petr-oaa  reuhwd  by  him  and  bis 
JlAtV  1* 


the 
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Turkish  attack.  On  the  18th  of  May  156s  the  Ottonum  8cet, 
under  Dragut,  appeared  before  the  dty.  uid  one  of  tite  noit 
famous  sieges  in  history  began.*  It  was  idtimatdy  laised  on 
the  8th  of  September,  on  the  appearance  of  n  lai^e  relieving 
force  despatched  by  the  Spanish  viceroy  of  Sicily,  after  Dragut 
and  35,000  of  his  followers  had  fallen.  The  memory  of  La 
Vallette,  the  hero  of  the  siege,  v.hn  died  in  isCS.  is  preserved 
in  the  city  of  Valletta,  which  wjs  built  on  the  site  of  the  struggle. 

In  ij-i  tlie  knights  shared  in  the  victory  of  Lcpanto,  but 
this  crowning  success  was  followed  during  the  i/lh  century  by 
a  long  period  of  depression,  due  to  internal  dissensions  and  cul- 
minating during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  position  of  the  order 
being  Mriously  affected  by  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia 
(tMK  The  Older  was  alaotfottbied  by  quaireli  with  the  popea, 
who  dalmed  to  Bomfamte  its  olllchdi  (a  dalm  renoHnced  by 
Innocent  XII.  in  1697),  and  by  rivalry  with  the  Mediterranean' 
powers.  c5i>ccially  Venice.  In  Malta  itself  there  were  four  rival 
claimants  to  independent  jurisdiction:  the  grand  master,  the 
bishop  of  Malta,  the  grand  inquisitor,  whose  office  was  instituted 
in  157},  and  the  Society  of  Jesus,  introduced  by  Bishop  Gargsllo 
in  1597.  The  order,  indeed,  saw  much  fighting:  e.g.  the 
frequent  expeditions  undertaken  during  the  grand-mastership 
of  Aloi  de  Vignaoouit  (i6oi-i6}i);  the  defence  of  Candia — 
which  fdl  after  a  twenty  yean'  siege  in  1669— under  Nicholas 
Cottoacr.  pani  master  fnm  1665  to  1680;  and,  ducinc  the 
ftand  maatmUiP  «f  Grefarie  Gam8a  (ifiS^Cg^,  a  ranq^ajgn 
{w»3)  with  Jobs  SaUeay,  k&if  of  Fdaad,  afaiBtt  tha  Tteka 
in  Hungary,  and  the  attack  In  affiance  with  Venice  on  the  Merea 
in  1687,  which  involved  the  Hospitallers  in  the  defeat  at  Ncgro- 
pont  in  1689.  The  decline  of  the  order  was  hastened  by  the 
practice  of  electing  aged  grand  masters  to  ensure  frequent 
vacancies;  such  were  Luii  Mcndcz  de  N'asconccllos  (16^2-16:3) 
and  Antonio  da  Paula  (1623-1636)  and  C.iov.inni  Panlo  L.iscaris 
(de  CaatcUar),  in  1636,  who  died  twenty-one  years  later  at  the 
age  of  alnety^even.  The  character  of  the  order  at  this  date 
became  more  oduiiv^  aristocratic,  and  its  wealth,  partly 
acquiied  by  coiMHiei€o,  partly  derived  from  the  eoaftrilMltfaiBa 
of  UwcommandefiesscBttaed  throughout  Europe,  was  eaennoaa. 
The  nenderful  fortMeatleiis,  plamied  by  Frcach  atchitocia 
and  improved  by  every  grand  master  In  turn,  the  goigeous 
churches,  chapels  and  OHberges,  the  great  library  founded  in 
1650,  were  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  growth  of  a 
corresponcling  luxury  in  the  private  life  of  the  order.  Neverthe- 
less, under  Raymond  Pcrcllos  de  Roccaful  (1607-1720)  and 
Antonio  Manocl  de  Vilhcna  (1722-1736),  the  knights  restored 
their  prestige  in  the  Mediterranean  by  victories  over  the  Turks. 
In  1 74 1  Emmanuele  Pinto  de  Fonscca,  a  man  of  strong  character, 
became  gnnd  master.  He  expelled  the  Jesuits,  resisted  papel 
encroachments  on  his  authority  and,  refusing  to  summoa  the 
feneral  chapter,  nded  as  n  dmpot. 

Emanud,  pribee  de  Kohaa,  who  was  dectad  fnad  master  ia 
succession  to  Francesco  Jiroenet  de  Texada  in  1775,  made 
serious  cfTorts  to  revive  the  old  spirit  of  the  Older.  Under 
him,  for  the  first  time  since  lOo).  a  general  chapter  was  Convoked; 
the  orders  of  St  Anthony  and  Si  LaMrus  were  incorporated, 
and  the  statutes  were  revised  and  ccxlified  (17S3).  In  1781  also 
Rohan,  with  the  approval  of  George  III.  cst.-iblishcd  the  new 
Anglo-Bavarian  "huigue."  The  last  great  expedition  of  the 
Maltese  WlXkyt  was  worthy  of  the  noblest  traditions  of  the 
order;  they  were  sent  to  carry  auppUes  for  the  sufleiers  from  the 
great  earthquake  to  Sicily.  They  had  loag  caaacd  to  be  eflec< 
tive  flghthn  ihipa,  and  survived  msiidy  as  foqeous  state  baifis 
ia  wMdi  the  knti^u  sdled  on  ceremonbl  pleasure  trips. 

The  French  Revolution  was  fatal  to  the  order.  Rohan  made 
no  secret  of  his  sympathy  with  the  losing  cause  in  France,  and 
Malta  became  a  refuge  pbcc  for  the  imigr/s.  In  ijgj  the  vast 
poHCSsions  of  the  order  in  France  were  confiscated,  and  six 
yean  later  the  Diiectoiy  Rsolved  00  the  bfdble  leinie  of  Malta 

*  In  Protestant  England  public  prayers  were  offered  for  the 
•ucceia  of  the  knights.  Vet  a  few  year*  later  Queen  Eluabeth  was 
ikiag  the  sIKancc  of  the  wkan  aeaimt  Spaia.  on  the  grouad  of 
'  -"  aeafafaM"tCldalatMS^l 

I* 
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itself.  Rohan  had  died  In  1797,  and  his  feeble  successor,  Baron 
Ferdinand  von  Hompcsch,'  t(iou>;h  fully  warricd,  made  no 
preparations  to  resist.  In  Ifac  early  summer  of  1798,  after  a 
aiegc  of  only  a  few  days,  he  surrendered  the  island,  with  its 
impregnable  fortifications,  to  Bonaparte,  and  retired  ignomini- 
ouaiy  to  Trieste,  carrying  with  him  the  precious  relics  of  the 
order— the  haod  «l  St  Jcha  the  BapUtt  aWMntad  by  the  sultan 
Bayetid,  the  mtracntous  inufe  of  Onr  Lwljr  of  Plultniio,  tad 
a  fragment  of  the  true  cross. 

With  this  the  history  of  the  order  of  St  John  practically  ends. 
Efforts  were,  however,  made  to  preserve  it.  Many  of  the  knights 
had  taken  refuge  at  the  court  of  Paul  I.  of  Russia,  with  whom 
in  1797  Hompcsch  had  made  an  alliance.  In  October  1798 
these  elected  the  emperor  Paul  grand  master,  and  in  the  following 
year  ftompesch  was  induced  to  NiigB  1b  bis  favour.  The  half- 
BMid  taar  took  his  new  f  unctiona  nay  ieiioiiaiy,  but  hia  miuder 
la  iSoi  ndwd  any  hope  of  teceverioc  llwtft  vitli  SniaiaB 
■anstance.  A  chapter  of  the  oider  now  granted  the  li^t  of 
nomination  to  the  pope,  who  appointed  Giovanni  di  Tommasi 
grand  master.  From  his  death  in  1805  until  J879,  wbeo  Leo 
Xlll.  restored  the  title  of  grand  master  in  favour  of  Fra  Giovanni 
Ccschi  a  Santj  C'rucc,  the  heads  of  the  order  received  only  the 
titleof  lieutenant  master.  In  1814  the  French  knights  summoned 
a  chapter  general  and  elected  a  penMBCnt  commission  for  the 
government  of  the  order,  which  was  imnnltfd  by  the  Italian 
and  Spanish  knigfala^  by  the  pope  tad  by  King  Louis  XVIII. 
Ill  the  Italian  tUU»  »icb  «!  the  pcopo^  of  the  order  was 
nttocad  tt  the  inataaoB  of  Aortiia,  wid  fa  i&ii  the  emperor 
FflidtaaadiBaBded  the  giaad  prioiy  of  Lonbardo-Venetla. 

Awnf  CmtHMiM  m  Om  cMir.— The  "Sovercim  Order  of 
Mata  "  b  now  divided  into  the  Italian  and  German  Ungue*,  both 
oadcr  the  Sacred  Council  (SafTO  cotuiglio)  at  Rome.  The  Italian 
langlie  embraces  the  grand  priories  of  Rome,  Lombardy  and  Venice, 
•no  Sicily;  the  German  UnRuc  consists  of  (i)  the  grand  priory  of 
Bohemia,  (3)  the  associ-ition  of  the  honorary-  knights  (Ekrennlttr) 
in  S.:ir>i.i,  (.^)  the  association  of  Rht enr ilitr  \n  Wcstphal:^  and  the 
Rhine  country,  (4)  the  association  of  English  knignts  (not  to  t>e 
confuted  with  the  £a|^ish  oidarli  (9)  the  knights  received  tn  rttmia 
rdiponis,  ijt.  those  not  attwheo  to  any  of  the  preceding  diMHons. 
At  the  head  of  the  order  is  the  grand  matter.  Each  priory  has  a 
certain  number  of  bailiiTs  (grand  commanders,  ccmmtniattni, 
oomrruindtrs.  professed  knights  (m.  tho«e  wfao  havo  taken  the  vows), 
kfliK^is  of  justice  (noviiBii},  hoooniy  fcai^tak  lm%hlB  of  grace, 

dotiats  and  chaplain*. 

Candidates  for  knighthood  have  to  prove  allteeB  quarteringa  of 
nobility  and,  if  under  age,  mutt  be  tons  of  a  landowner  of  the  pro- 
vince and  of  a  mother  bora  withia  iu  limits.  If  an  Austrian  subject, 
the  postulant  must  obtain  the  emperar'a  leave  to  join  the  order; 
the  election  is  by  the  chapter,  and  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
pope.  Knight*  of  justice  take  a  yearly  oath  to  fulAl  the  duties  laid 
on  them  by  the  onlcr.  After  ten  years  they  may  take  the  full 
oath  as  professed  kr.;^'ht5.  At  any  time  before  domK  so.  however, 
they  are  free  to  retire  from  the  order  and  nisy  rcccivx  the  crotx  de 
drvolion  as  honorarj'  kni;;hts,  their  sole  obligation  l)eing  an  annual 
subscription  to  the  order.  The  crotx  dt  diwium  is  also  bestowed 
on  ladiia  of  auilieieMty  impeccable  deeccnt  The  grand  master 
ah*  haatika  l^ht,  aiste  Propria,  to  bestow  the  crois  on  distinguished 
peopla  aetof  noble  birth,  who  are  known  as  knights  of  grace.  The 
gnnd  CRMS*  of  the  order  is  sometimes  given,  Uonmis  causa,  to 
eoverrigns  and  others,  who  then  rank  as  honorary  bailiffs.  This  is 
a  gold,  white  enamelled  "  MalTM_-  "  er;i',*,  r.urnnHjnted  by  a  crown, 
whii  h  is  worn  suspended  round  the  ru  r  k  t  v  a  black  ribbon.  BaiUffs, 
|irL>[c5.sc<l  kni;;hts  and  chaplains  wi  :ir  i;,  addition  a  white  linen  cnxs 
sewn  on  to  the  left  breau.  The  grand  priory  of  Bohemia  has  made 
tne  nursing  of  the  sick  its  speciality,  and  cspadany  the  oiganiatioa 
of  military  hospitals.  The  hospke  betwccfl  BetnldieB  and  Jcnn 
salem  i»  under  the  protection  of  the  AuMrian  emperor. 

ProUstant  Orders. — In  addition  to  the  Sovereign  Order  of  the 
KniKhi5  of  Malta,  there  exist  two  Orders  of  St  John  o(  Jerusalem 
wlii.h  dirivp  their  origin  from  the  same  source:  the  Prussian 
Jokiinnilfro'.!/-n  and  the  English  Order  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem. 
Of  thevr  the  Iv  is^ian  order  has  the  most  interesting  history.  At 
the  Rcformatiun  the  master  and  knights  of  the  bailiwick  of  Branden- 
burg adopted  the  new  rriiginn  They  continued,  however,  like  other 
Kuertti/ier.  to  enjoy  their  oorponte  rights;  they  even  continued 
to  acknowledge  the  juriidictlon  of  the  grand  preceptor  of  the  German 
lapgue,  in  so  far  as  the  confirmation  of  oflicial  appointments  was 
concerned,  and  to  send  their  contributions  to  the  common  fund  of 


>  He  wn<  the  c  nly  German  in  the  list  of  grand  marten. 
'So  c.)ii,-d  Ih.  p.m'  the  digaitarica «eie •  hilar oeia thaa  (be 
generality  o<  the  knights. 
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theotder.  On  tbejotb  of  October  i8ie.nBder«fM«ftbaalBaiii 

of  the  Napoleonic  oocopation  of  Prussia,  the  order  was  eeculaiiaed 
snd  its  estates  conhscated;  in  i8ia  King  Frederick  Wflliam  III. 

founded  the  chivalrous  order  of  St  John,  to  which  the  expropriated 
knights  were  admitted  a»  honorary  knights.  In  18,^3  Frederick 
WiMiam  IV.  revcrw-l  this  artiDn,  ahijIiNhe*!  tf.e  new  chivalrous 
order  and  reconstitii!.ii  0'.'-  !i  ljIi'a  n  k  ui  nraiidr-Viurg,  on  the 
ostensible  ground  that  lU  maintenance  had  been  guaranteed  by  the 

oy  tne  cnapter.  All  awmDen  m  me  oroer  nraac  oe  ci  oone  onta 

and  bdong  to  the  Evangelical  Church.  The  croaa  worn  is  of  white 
enamelled  gold  with  four  black  eagles  between  the  arms;  a  white 

linen  crt»*  is  also  sewn  on  the  left  breast  of  the  red  tunic  which 
forms  p.-\Tt  of  the  uniform.  The  order  has  founded,  and  suppons, 
many  hospitals,  incliidint;  u  hospice  at  Jerusalem  (see  Herrlich,  Di* 
BaUti  Brandcnl  \ir{,  .jih.  ed.,  Berlin,  K/J4)- 

As  already  menuoncd,  the  English  langue,  though  deprived  of  its 
laadi^  was  never  fdraallysupprnsed.  In  i8a6-il»dMooaMniMiaai 
instituted  by  the  French  knighu  in  1814.  wUca  waa  afaoing  ai 
taking  advantage  of  the  Greek  War  of  Independence  to  reconquer 
Rhodes  or  to  secure  some  other  island  in  the  Levant,  suggested  the 
restoration  of  the  English  langue,  obviously  with  the  idea  of  securing 
the  help  of  t.reat  Bntain  for  ineir  project.  Cer!.<in  er::;jieiit  Lnj,!i5h- 
men,  eg  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  had  already  been  aitiUated  to  the 
opJcr  by  the  grand  master  Baron  vun  Hompcsch;  the  commission 
now  placed  itself  in  communication  with  the  Kev.  Sir  W  illiam  Feat, 
chaplain  to  King  Geoma  IV^  and  other  English  geotlcaNa  of 
position.  The  negotiatiofli  nmhed  in  anidcs  of  convention  i» 
viving  the  English  Ungu&  In  1834  Sir  William  Peat,  elected  prior 
of  the  English  langue.  qualified  himself  by  taking  the  oath  dr  JIdMI 
adminislratione  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  under  the  charter 
(never  repealed)  of  Philip  and  .Mary  re  establishing  the  order.' 
For  fifty  years  this  was  all  the  official  recognition  obtained  by  this 
curious  and  characteristic  sham-Gothic  restoration  of  the  Romantic 
period.  The  "  English  lansue,"  however,  though  somewhat  absurd, 
did  good  service  jo  oapaniaing  hospital  work,  noubly  in  the  creation 
of  the  St  John%  AmGnance  Association,  and  thia  work  was  recog- 
nised in  high  quarters,  the  princeas  of  Wales  (afterwards  Queen 
Alexandra)  oecoming  a  lady  of  justice  in  1876  and  thie  dtike  of 
Albany  joining  the  order  in  1883.  In  Queen  Victoria  granted 
a  eh:uler  formally  incorporating  the  order,  the  headquarters  of 
which  had  been  esublish«d  in  the  ancient  gate-way  of  the  priory  at 
cierkenweii.  In  i88<)  thopriHafif  WaleaT|C^  Edward  VIL)  «aa 
installed  as  grand  pnor. 

The  objects  and  constitutioa  of  the  order  are  practically  the 
same  as  those  of  its  IVuasian  e<ralvrient.  The  sovereign  is  its^^suprcme 
head  and  patron,  the  heir  to  tne  throne  for  the  time  being  its  grand 
prior.  It  is  essentially  aristocratic,  though — for  obvious  reasons — 
proof  of  sixteen  quarterings  of  nobility  is  not  exacted  as  a  condition 
of  membership.  The  cro&s  is  the  gold,  white-enamelled  Maltese 
cross,  differenced  bv  two  lions  and  two  unicorns  placed  between 
the  arms.  The  oraer  also  gives  medals  to  persons  of  sll  ranks 
"  for  service  in  the  cause  of  humanity."  Among  other  good  works, 
it  sanpofta  aa  ophibahnlc  banittl  at  JenualaB.  Valihe  the 
PruMiaa  ordw,  the  meodien  aeed  not  be  WBtaaieatab  tboogb  they 
must  pcufcsa  Qiristianity.* 

AuTHoarms. — From  the  iMh  century  onwards  the  knighu 
exercised  peculiar  care  in  the  preservation  of  their  records,  and  the 
vast  archives  of  the  order  are  st  Jl  preserved,  all  but  intact,  at  Malta. 
These  include  not  only  those  ol^the  central  establishment  but  also 
a  large  number  of  those  of  the'separate  commanderies.  They  in- 
clude papal  bulls,  the  records  of  the  general  chapter,  the  statutes  of 
the  ^nd  masters,  title  deeds,  charters,  and  from  1629  onwards  the 
special  transactions  of  the  Cmseil  d'ital.  These  materials  were 
exploited  by  several  writers  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  The  first 
was  Giacomo  Bosio,  the  jrd  edition  of  whose  Istona  dtlla  .  .  . 
iUustrissima  mililia  di  S.  Gim.  Gierosolimiusno  was  published  in 
3  vols,  at  Rome  in  1676.  This  was  followed  by  S.  Pauli's  Codict 
iipUmaiM  del  saero  mUUare  ordine  Ctros.  (3  vols.,  Lucca.  I7^- 
1737)  and  P.  A.  Paoli's  DeV  mrigm*  ei  iiUttUo  ddsacromHitar  orctnt, 
ffc  (Rome.  1781).  These  are  stilt  useful  sources  as  containing 
references  to,  and  extracts  from,  documents  since  lost.  In  1883 
J.  CMaville  Le  Roulx  published  Les  A rckms  de  rOrdredtSainl-JeaH, 
an  analysis  of  the  rerards  preserved  at  Malta.  This  was  followed 
in  1904  by  his  monumental  CariuJairt  gMrof  des  Hosp>%Uiliers  de 
Saint-Jtan  de  Jhusalrm  (i  100-1310I.  4  vols,  folio.  This  gives  (t)  all 
documents  anterior  to  mo.  (j)  all  thusc  emanating  from  the  great 
dignitaries  of  the  order,  (3)  all  those  emanating  from  popes,  em- 
perors, kings  and  great  feudatories,  (a)  those  which  fix  the  date  of 
the  foundation  of  particular  commanderies,  (s)  those  regulsting  the 
reUtions  of  the  Hospiullers  srith  the  lay  and  ecclcasasticai  authorities 
and  srith  the  other  mtliUry  ordera,  (6)  the  rules,  statutes  and 
customs  of  the  order.  Hitherto  unpublished  documents  (from  the 
archivesof  Malta  and  elsewhere)  are  published  in  full;  those  alre.i>ly 
published,  sod  the  place  where  they  m.-iy  be  found,  being  indicated 
in  proper  sequencer   Baaid  on  the  Cartulairt  is  Le  Roulx's  Lu 


'  See  Bedford  and  Holbcche,  Appendix  D. 
*Tbe  medieval  vows  are,  of  course,  not  talceo. 
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BttfibJitn  en  Tern  Sainir  et  m  Ckyprt  (Pariv  1904),  an  inv.ilu.idle 
vrajrlc  in  whkb  many  hithcr^j  objure  problems  h<iv<  bvn  u  U,  |. 
It  conuiiu  a  full  li*t  ol  |)ijlili-hcd  authorities.  Of  Kii>;lc-h  »i.;ki 
may  be  mcnticined  lohn  l.i  .ilc  3  Hulcry  of  ike  Orjrr  ,/  M,.!:  i 

ii&ii);  J.  h\.  Kcmble's  liiiiorical  introduction  to  The  Kntthu 
TospUaiUrs  in  England  (Cuadai  Soc,  Loadoii.  iBS7):  W.  Porter, 
Bin.  of  the  Knt^s  of  Mallm  (a  voh.  iSsS.  new  cd.  iMt);  Bedford 
and  Holbecbe,  The  Oritr  ef  Uu  HosfniaJ  of  Si  Jvhn  of  Jtnualtm 
(1902),  lor  the  modern  ofdcr.  A.  P.) 

n  JOHW,  the  captuloi  Nndoandfauul,  titiulcd  <»  the  CMt 
eout  of  the  Uaad,  fai  the  pabnuh  «f  AvdDn.1ii  4/  sf'M'N^ 
and  s  2*  40'  1 8 '  W.  It  il  the  BKMt  caiteily  city  of  America,  only 
1700  m.  from  Queenita>ini  hi  Ireland,  and  lojo  from  Liverpool. 
It  stands  on  ri^ng  ground  on  the  north  side  of  a  brut  kcd 
harbour,  which  opens  suddenly  in  the  lofty  iron-bound  cuust. 
The  entrance,  known  as  The  Narrows,  guarded  by  Signal  Hill 
(520  ft.)  and  South  Side  Hill  (620  Ft.),  is  about  1400  ft.  wide, 
lurrownng  to  600  ft.  between  Pancake  and  Chain  Rocks.  At 
the  tennioation  o(  ibc  Nanows  the  harbour  trends  suddenly  to 
the  west,  thus  COmpkUlir  llmtting  out  the  ocean  swell.  Vesseb 
«f  the  taiftsttoiiMfe  cut  enter  et  all  pciiods  of  the  tide.  There 
b  iDod  wharf  accoaimodation  and  a  wcft^qtiipped  diy  dock. 
St  |ohaa  pnctkally  monopoOMt  the  coaimMiw  «t  the  iibad  (m« 
NiwroomtAKD),  being  the  centre  of  the  cod,  teal  and  whale 

fisheries.  The  chief  industries  arc  connected  with  the  filling  out 
of  the  fi&hing  vessels,  or  with  the  disposal  and  manufacture 
of  their  catch.  Steamship  lines  run  to  Liverpool,  New  York, 
Halifax  (N.S.)  and  Saint  Pierre.  Nearly  all  ihe  commerce  of  the 
iiland  is  sea-borne,  and  v\cll -equipped  steamers  connect  St  Jolir\^» 
with  the  numerous  bay*  and  outports.  It  is  tlic  eastern  terminus 
of  the  government  raflwByacrass  the  island  to  Port  aux-Basques, 
whence  there  »  Meaner  connexion  with  the  mainland  at  Sydney. 

The  Saest  huildingi  in  the  city  are  the  Anglican  and  Roman. 
Catholic  cathedrals.  Education  is  controlled  by  the  VMiom 
tdigioas  bodies;  many  of  the  young  men  complete  their  studies 
fa  Canada  or  Great  Britain.  St  Johns  is  not  an  incorpmraied 
town.  A  municipal  council  was  abolished  after  having  largely 
increased  the  debt  of  the  city,  and  it  is  now  governed  by  COOl* 
miisioners  appointed  by  the  Rovcrnor  in  council. 

St  Johns  was  first  settled  by  Devonshire  fiihermcri  early  in 
the  i6lh  century.  It  was  twice  sacked  by  the  French,  and 
captured tytbem  m  the  Seven  Yean'  War  (1762),  but  recaptured 
in  the  same  year,  since  when  it  has  remained  in  Untlshpoaaessioo. 
Both  fa  the  War  of  American  Independence  and  in  that  of  iSia 
fc  was  the  headquarters  of  the  British  licet,  and  at  one  tfaie  the 
wertem  end  of  the  haitwar  was  filled  op  with  Ameitean  prises. 
The  old  city,  built  entirely  of  wood,  was  twice  destroyed  by  fire 
(i3i6-i8t7  and  1S46).  Half  of  it  was  again  swept  away  in  189}. 
hot  new  and  more  substantial  buildings  have  l  i  1  n  er<  eted. 

The  population,  chiefly  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  and  of 
Irish  descent,  increase*  slowly.  In  1901  the  electoral  district 
of  St  Johns  contained  59,994  inhabitants,  of  whom  30,486  were 
within  the  limits  of  the  city. 

fli  JftHWft  a  town  and  port  of  entry  of  Quebec,  Canada,  and 
capita  of  St  Joihns  county,  27  m.  S.E.  of  Montreal  by  rail,  on 
the  river  Ridielieu  and  at  the  head  of  the  ChamUy  canal.  Pop. 
(1901)  40JO.  A  large  export  tFsde  fa  lumber,  grain  and  farm 
produce  is  carried  on,  and  its  mills  and  factories  produce  flour, 
silk,  pottery,  hats,  &c.  Three  railways,  the  Grand  Trunk. 
Canadian  Pacific  and  Central  Vermont,  enter  St  Johns.  On  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  is  the  flourishing  town  of  St  Jean 
dlbcrvillc  (usually  known  simply  ss  IbervOkKcoaaectcd  with 

S(  Johns  by  several  bridges. 

SAINT  JOHHSBUSY.  a  township  and  the  ca«mty-seat  of 
riM^"  cmiAty.  Vermont,  U  S.A.,  on  the  Paasumpsic  river, 
ahoot  34  ra  E.NE.  of  Montpelier  Pop.  (1890)  6967;  (1900) 
7010;  (loro)  8098;  of  the  village  of  tlw  aaajo  mbw  (1900) 
5M6  (1309  foreign  bom);  (1910)  6693.  Area  of  the  township, 
about  47  sq.  m.  Saint  Johnsbury  is  served  by  the  Boston  & 
Maine  and  the  Saint  Johnsbury  &  Lake  Champlain  railw.iys. 
The  farms  of  the  township  are  devoted  largely  to (lain,-ing.  In 
the  village  are  a  Y  M.C.A.  building  (1885);  the  Saint  Johnsbury 
Academy  (l?4J),  the  Saint  Johnsl.ury  .'Ntlienseum  (iS7i),with 

a  hbrary  (about  iS^ooe  volumes  in  \wi  utd  so  art  gklkr/i 
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the  Fairbanks  Mmeum  of  Natural  Science  (1891),  founded  by 
('oUmd  Franklin  Fairbanks;  St  Johnsbury  Hospital  (1895); 
Hrighttook  Hospital  (1899,  private);  the  laicc  >e.i'..s  m.inu- 
l.iclory  of  the  E.  &  T.  Fairbanks  Company  (see  I'aikiunks, 
'ERAsri's),  and  alv>  m.inufaclorica  of  agricultur.il  iinplcments, 
steam  hammers,  granite  work,  furniture  and  carruKi-:;.  There 
are  two  systems  of  watcr-wnrks,  one  being  owned  by  tlic  viH.iKe. 

The  township  of  Saint  johnslinry  was  granted  to  Or  Jonulhan 
Arnold  (l74i->795)  and  associates  in  1786;  in  the  same  year  a 
settlement  wa«  established  and  the  place  was  named  in  honour  of 
Jean  Hector  Saint  John  dc  Cr^vccocur  (17JI-1813).  who  wrote 
LeUert  of  an  Amrtiean  Farnur  (17SJ),  a  ([lowing  drvription  of 
America,  whirh  brouKlit  thither  nuny  immigranis,  .mil  uhointfO- 
ducc<l  ixitato  pl.intiiii;  iiiM  France.  The  township  ^;  'vi mmcnt  W88 
organized  in  1790,  and  the  villag«  was  incorporates!  in  165J. 

8T  JOBVfl  WWl.  in  botany,  ^  fiaenl  name  for  species  of 
Hypmttm,  especially  H,  ptifcnkm,  saaO  shmbby  phtnu  with 
slender  stems,  sessile  opporite  leaves  whkh  are  often  dotted  whh 

pellucid  glands,  and  showy  yellow  (lowers.  H.  Androsaenitm 
is  Tutsan  (Fr.  lout  saint),  to  called  from  its  healing  properties. 
H.  caiyctnum  (Rose  of  Sharon),  a  creeping  pl;int  with  l.irgi  almost 
solitary  flowers  3  to  4  in.  across,  is  a  south-east  European  plant 
which  has  become  natoialiacd  fa  Bfitsfa  fa  various  plaocs  fa 
hedges  and  thickets. 

SAINT  JOSEPH,  a  city  and  the  county-seal  of  Berrien  county, 
Michigan,  U.S.A.,  on  Lake  Michigan  at  the  mouth  of  the  Safat 
Joseph  river,  near  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  state.  I'op.  (1890) 
MiSt  (1900)  5155,  of  whom  were  Ibieigii-bofii,  (1910 
U  S.  census)  S93(t'  ItbservcdbythaMicUfuCsntnlaiidtho 
Pin  Marquette  railways,  byflieoUfafatnifaBanilw^teSoiitll 
Bend,  Indiana,  and  by  a  steamboat  fine  to  Clikago.  Benton 
Harbor,  about  i  m.  S.W.,  with  whirh  St  Jowph  is  co  ncrtrd  by 
electric  line,  is  a  terminus  of  the  Cle\eb:id,  Cincinn-iti,  Chicago 
&  St  Louis  railway.  The  U.S.  Kovcriinicnt  has  deepened  the 
harbour  channel  to  iS  ft.;  and  the  St  Joseph  river  has  been 
made  naviRable  for  vrsstla  drawing  3  ft.  from  St  Joseph  lo 
Berrien  Springs  (1$  m.  by  river).  A  canal,  i  m.  long,  extends 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  harbour  to  BontOO  Harbor.  St 
Joseph  has  a  pubhc  library.  The  dty  »  a  summer  and  health 
resort;  it  hu  mfaeral  (saline  sulphur)  qmngsand  a  large 
mineral-water  hath  house.  The  geoeial  offiocs  and  the  ho^ial 
( 1903)  of  the  MkUgan  Chi1dtcn%  Home  Society  are  here.  The 
dty  has  an  important  tr.idc  iu  fruit, and  has  various  manu- 
factures, including  papK-r,  fruit  packages,  baskets,  motor  boats, 
gasolene  launches,  automobile  supplies,  hosiery  and  knit  goods, 
air  guns  and  sashes  and  blinds.  The  mimicipality  owns  and 
operates  its  water-works  and  electric-lighting  plant. 

On  or  near  the  ^itc  of  the  present  city  I-a  5«llc  built  in  1670  Fort 
Miami.  In  the  wmc  county,  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  [jre«*  ni  eity 
of  Nile*  (pop.  1910,  5156),  French  Jesuits  fstablished  an  Indian 
mission  in  1690,  and  the  French  go\-ernment  in  ifiOTanctcdFort 
St  JoHt'ph,  which  was  captured  from  the  English  by  the  Indians 
in  I7''i;.  and  in  1781  was  seized  by  a  Spanish  party  from  St  l^uis. 
I  (  rt  Miami  has  often  bct.*n  confused  with  this  Fort  St  Josef.h.  60  m._ 
f.irihcr  up  the  river  St  Joseph  was  settled  in  1839,  ineor^uratcd' 
ai  a  village  in  1836  and  first  chartered  as  a  city  in  1891. 

SAINT  JOSBPB.  a  city  and  the  county-afcat  of  Buchauso 
county,  Missouri,  U.S.A.,  and  a  port  of  entry,  situated  to  the 

north-wrstem  comer  of  the  state  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Missouri 
river.  It  is  the  third  in  site  among  the  cities  of  the  slate.  Pop. 
(iSSo)  3J,4.?i;  (iSi>d)  5i..i:4;  (1900)  io?,979,  of  whom 
84^4  were  fortign-born  and  6.>fMD  were  negroes;  (1910  census) 
77,403.  St  Joseph  is  a  tr.ui>iiN.rt.:tion  centre  of  great  import- 
ance. It  is  scrvi-d  by  six  railways,  the-  ;\tehiM)n,  Topeka  Sc 
Santa  Ti,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quinry,  the  Chieajto  Great 
Western,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacilk,  the  MIs.souri 
Padfic,  and  the  St  Joseph  &  Grand  Island;  fa  addition  there 
are  two  termiAal  railways.  A  sted  btu%e  across  the  Missouri 
(built  in  1873;  rebuilt  in  1906)  connects  the  dty  with  Elwood* 
Kansas  (jxip.  1910.  f'S'').  and  is  used  by  two  railways.  The 
city  is  laid  out  on  hills  al>ovc  the  bluffs  of  the  river.  The  site 
was  completely  remade,  huui  vrr  (espci  inily  in  i866-iS7.^)» 
and  the  entire  business  pxirtion  has  been  much  ^''-'deil  down. 
The  principal  public  buil<tin(;s  arc  the  I'eder.il  building, 

the 

court  bouKi  an  auditorium  seating  7000,  a  Union  Station  and  a 
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piAGe  libnHjr.  Then  an  dtjr  pufcs,  of  wUck  die  kipst 
an  Knig  Puk  (30  acrei)  and  Bardett  PftA  (m  acres).  The 

State  Hospital  (No.  2)  for  the  In&anc(opencd  1874)  is  ifflmediately 
E.  of  St  Joseph;  in  the  city  arc  the  Ensworth,  St  Joseph  and 
Woodson  hospitals,  a  Mtmoriat  Home  for  needy  old  people  and 
the  Home  for  Little  Wanderers.  South  St  Joseph,  a  manu- 
facturing suburb,  has  a  library  and  so  has  the  rvjr:h(:rn  ptarl 
of  tin  city.  The  grcal  stock-yards  of  South  St  Joseph  arc  sights 
of  great  interest.  In  1909  the  state  legislature  provided  for  a 
commiiBon  lonn  of  govemmcnt  which  took  effect  in  April 
1910;  a  council  of  five,  dacted  by  tha  city  at  laige,  has  only 
ktUathra  pemm;  the  majror  appobita  nemhcia  of  a  atilitiea 
conmiaiioii,  a  park  ooaimniion  and  a  board  of  pablie  woricf, 
and  all  officers  except  the  city  auditor  and  treasurer;  and  the 
charter  provides  for  the  initiative,  the  referendunt  and  the 
rec.iU.  The  city  maintains  a  workhouse  (1883),  also  two  market 
bouses,  and  owns  and  manages  an  clctiric-liKhling  plant.  Natural 
gas  is  also  furnibhid  to  the  city  from  oil  fields  in  Kansas.  A 
private  company  owns  the  water-works,  first  built  in  1879  and 
Aiee  greatly  improved.  The  water  is  drawn  fion  the  Missouri, 
3  m.  ahove  the  city,  and  is  pumped  thence  into  reservoirs  and 
settling  baifaa.  Boide  the  local  trade  of  a  rich  surrounding 
iaciidiic  country,  the  railway  bdlities  of  St  Joseph  have  enabled 
it  to  build  up  a  great  jobbing  trade  (especially  in  dry  goods), 
and  this  is  still  the  greatest  economic  interest  of  the  city. 
Commerce  and  transport  were  the  only  distinctive  basis  of  the 
city's  growth  and  \vtj!i!i  until  after  1S90,  when  there  '.^as  .1 
great  increase  in  niinul.u  luring,  especially,  in  South  Si  Jusiph, 
of  the  slaughlurinK  and  nita'.-p.u  king  industry  in  the  l.ist  ihrcc 
years  of  the  decade.  In  iqoo  the  manufactured  product  of  ila- 
dty  and  its  taUBCdial*  suburbs  was  valued  at  $31,690,736,  of 
wUch  ti9iOOM3a  were  credited  to  slaughtering  and  packing. 
In  die  decade  of  1890-1900  the  increase  u  the  value  of  manu- 
iactwea  (165*9%)  *■*  •bMM  ive  tioaca  as  gnat  in  St  Joseph 
•s  in  any  otiier  of  tlie  kigest  four  dtica  of  the  state,  and  this 
was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  growth  of  the  slaughtering  and 
meat-packing  business,  which  is  for  the  most  part  located  outside 
the  municipal  limits.  In  1905  the  census  rtj/orts  did  not  include 
manufactures  outside  the  actual  city  limil^;  the  total  value  o( 
the  factory  proiUut  of  the  tily  [iro]>Lr  in  if,'-D5  was  $11,573,720; 
besides  slaughtering  and  packing  the  other  manufactures  in 
1905  included  men's  factory-made  clothing  (valued  at  $1. 556.655) 
flooraad  griat-inillpniducta(valuedat  $683,464)  .saddlery  and  bar- 
BCSB  (vahied  at  $524,918),  eonfectienery  ($437,096),  malt  liqoois 
($407,054),  boots  and  shoes  ($j;o.  ;84)  and  farm  implements. 

In  1836  joieph  Rolndoux,  a  French  half-breed  trader,  establi^hcd 
a  tradini;  t>ost  on  the  site  of  Si  Joscnh.  Followinc  the  purchaw: 
from  (111  Imliaiis  of  the  country,  now  known  as  the  I  bite  I'urchate. 
in  .1     ttlf-ment  grew  up  about  thi«  trading  oost,  and  in  1843 

H'i'ii  liMK  1.1^1  uut  a  town  here  and  named  it  S<  JOK'ph  in  honour 
oi  his  patron  taint.  St  Joseph  became  the  county-scat  in  1846. 
aad  ia  1851  was  first  chartered  as  a  city.  It  early  bcc.^  me  a  t  r.idi 
centre  of  importanee.  well  known  as  an  outfitting  point  (or  miners 
and  other  emigrants  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  and  the  facific 
coait.  During  the  Civil  War  it  w.is  held  continuou<J>' by  the  Unionists, 
but  local  sentiment  was  bitterly  divided.  .After  tlie  w.ir  a  rapiid 
development  began.  In  l^^.S  St  Joseph  tx^amc  a  city  of  ttie  second 
class.  Under  the  state  constitution  of  1875  it  has  had  the  right, 
since  attaining  a  population  of  loo/m,  to  form  a  charter  lor  itiidl 
in  September  1909.  at  a  special  electioo,  it  adopted  the  comndsdon 
charter  describc-d  above. 

ST  JUNIEN,  a  town  of  wcst<entral  France  in  the  dcp.irtmenl 
of  Haute-Vicnne,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vicnnc,  26  m  W.  by 
N.  of  Limoges  on  the  railway  from  Limoges  to  Angoulfme. 
Pop.  (1906)  town,  8484;  commune,  :i,4oo.  The  lath  century 
collegiate  church,  a  fine  example  of  the  Romanesque  style  of 
Li.nousin,  contains  a  richly  sculptured  toasb  of  St  Junicn,  the 
hermit  oi  the  IStb  century  from  when  the  town  talws  iu  name 
Another  interesting  buDding  is  the  (SodiicdHVclof  Notic-Dane, 
with  three  naves,  rebuilt  by  Louis  XI.,  standing  close  to  a 
medieval  bridge  over  the  Vienne.  The  town,  which  ranks  second 
in  the  department  in  populalloo  and  industry,  is  noted  for 
Icathcr-dres-sing  and  the  manufacture  of  gloves  and  straw  pajH  r. 

SAINT-JUST.  ANTOINE  LOUIS  l£ON  DE  RICHEBOURG 
(1767-17^),  FrenfJ)  rfvoluliooar^  leader,  wa|  ^11^  itt 


Dedte  hi  dta  Mtvenais  on  the  asth  of  August  1767.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Kevolutlon,  intoxicated  with  republican  ideas, 
he  threw  himself  with  enthusiasm  into  poliiici,  was  tin  to  l  an 
officer  in  the  National  Guard  of  the  ;\isiic,  and  by  iraud — he 
being  yet  under  age — admitted  as  a  niembtr  of  the  electoral 
assembly  of  his  district.    Early  in  1789  he  hail  published  twenty 
cantos  of  licentious  verse,  in  the  fashion  of  the  time,  under  the 
title  of  Orfant  au  Vatican.    Henceforward,  however,  he  assumed 
a  sttHcal  demeanour,  which,  united  to  a  policy  tyrannical 
and  pitilessly  thorough,  became  the  characwristic  of  his  life. 
He  entered  into  correspondence  with  Robespiene,  wlio^  flatlCfOd 
by  his  woiahip,admittcd  himtohisfricndsbip.  Tbuasa|)|Mrted( 
Saint-Just  bcaune  deputy  of  the  department  of  Alsae  to  the 
National  Convention,  where  he  made  his  first  speech  on  the 
condemnation  of  Louis  XVI. — gloomy,  fanatical,  remorseless 
in  tone — on  the  i  jih  of  November  1792.    In  the  Convention, 
in  the  Jacobin  C  lub,  and  among  the  peiptilare  his  relations  with 
Robesiiiirrc  became  known,  and  he  was  dubbed  the  "  St  John 
of  the  Messiah  of  the  People."    His  appointment  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  placed  him  at  the  centre  of 
the  political  fever-heat.   In  the  name  of  this  committee  he  was 
charged  with  the  drawing  up  of  reports  to  the  Convention  upon 
the  absorbing  themes  of  the  ovcrthniw  of  the  party  oi  the  Giraode 
(report  of  the  8th  of  July  1793),  of  tlie  HCrbcrtisia,  and  finaOy, 
of  that  dcnunciatun  of  Danton  which  consigned  him  and  hia 
followers  to  the  guillotine.   What  were  then  called  icports  were 
rather  appeals  to  the  passions,  in  Saint-Just's  hands  they 
furnished  the  occasion  for  a  display  of  fanatical  daring,  of  ghximy 
eloquence,  and  of  undoubted  Kliuus,  auJ — with  the  shadow  of 
Robespierre  behind  him — they  served  their  turn.  Camille 
I-Hsmoulins,  in  jest  and  mockery,  said  of  Saint-Just— the 
youth  with  the  beautiful  countenance  and  the  long  fair  locks— 
"  He  carries  his  head  like  a  Holy  Sacrament."   "  And  I," 
savagely  icpUed  Saint-Just,  "  wiU  make  him  carry  hia  like  a 
Saint  Denis."  The  threat  was  net  vain.  DcsmouGns  acoom* 
panied  Danton  to  the  scaffold.  The  same  ferocious  faidcitibility 
cnimatcd  Saint-Just  with  reference  to  the  external  policy  of 
Trance.    He  proposed  that  the  National  Convention  should 
itself,  through  its  committees,  direct  all  military  movcmer.ts 
and  all  brantlies  of  the  >;ov(.rnment  (refKut  of  the  loth  of  October 
1793)-    This  was  agreed  to,  and  Saint-Just  was  despatched  to 
Strassburg,  in  company  with  another  deputy,  to  sujierintend 
the  military  operations.   It  wa.s  suspected  that  the  enemy 
without  was  being  aidrd  by  treason  within.   Saint-Just's  remedy 
was  direct  and  terrible:  he  ioUowcd  hia  experience  fat  Paris, 
"  organised  tlie  Terror,"  and  soon  the  heads  of  all  suspects  sent 
to  Paris  were  falling  under  the  guillotine.   But  there  were  no 
executions  at  Strassburg,  and  Saint-Just  repressed  the  excesses 
of  J.  G.  Schneider     :  1,  who  as  public  prosecutor  to  the  revolu- 
tionary 'ribunal  of  the  Lower  Rhine  had  ruthlessly  applied  the 
Terror  in  Alsace.    Schneider  was  sent  to  Pans  and  guillotined 
The  conspiracy  was  defeated,  and  the  armies  of  the  Rhine  and 
Moselle  having  been  inspirited  by  success— Saint-Just  himself 
taking  a  fearless  part  in  the  actual  fighting— and  having  eficcied 
a  junction,  the  frontier  was  delivered  and  Germany  invaded* 
On  his  return  Saint-Just  was  made  president  of  tlie  Convcotion 
Later,  with  the  army  of  the  N<wth,  be  placed  before  the  generab 
the  dilemma  of  victory  over  the  encinic-s  of  France  or  trial  by 
the  dreaded  revolutionary  tribunal;  and  before  the  eyes  ol  the 
army  itself  he  «jrgani/ed  a  Inrrc  f[H-ei.il!y  charged  with  the 
slaughter  of  those  who  should  seek  refuge  by  flight.  Success 
again  crowned  his  t-fiorls,  and  Belgium  was  gained  for  France 
(May,  1794).    Mcantfthiie  affairs  in  I'ari<i  looked  gloomier  than 
ever,  and  Robespierre  recalled  Saint-Just  to  the  capital.  Saint« 
Just  proposed  a  dictatonbip  as  the  only  icroedy  for  the  con- 
vuMons  «(  Mchty.  At  last,  at  the  tuaoiii  sitting  of  the  gtb 
Thetaaidor,  he  veatored  M  pnasat  at  the  itpon  of  tlte  cum- 
mittecs  of  General  Security  and  PnbOe  Safety  a  doauncot 
expressing  his  own  xiesss,  a  sight  of  which,  howe%'er,  had  bCMk 
refused  to  the  other  numtxrs  of  committee  on  the  previous 
evening.    Then  the  Morm  broke.    He  was  vcIriih iitly  inter- 
rupted, and  pie  fiilin|^  cntjc^  wjt^  m  order  |or  Kvbcspicrrc'9 
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•RMi  ^  IkoanHiMi^.  QtB  ih»  ialB«big  d^Tt  tkt  ami  «f 
I«ly  i79«,  twenty-two  bmo,  neariy  aO  yonf,  MB  flWHiiiiJi 
Saint-Just  maintained  hh  prood  «dI-jnowrwinn  to  the  ht. 

Sec  (Eieatts  A*  Saint- Just /prtMttt  tun*  nolit*  hisUniqtu  tur  ta 
wit  (Pari*.  18U-1834);  E.  rteury.  Etndts  ritolutumnairts  (a  vols., 
iSSi).  »"ith  which  cf.  article*  hy  Sainl«  Bcuve  {Cautmet  du  tundi, 
«al.  v.).  Cuvtllicr-Fkury  {J'ortntitt  potilujufs  ti  rmeiulumninrti) . 
E.  Hamcl.  Ili^Uurt  dt  Sctut-Just  (1859),  which  brought  a  fine  to  the 
publivSrr^  f  ir  outrage  on  public  decency;  F.  A.  AuUrd,  Let  Oratrurs 
dt  ta  LicuUuu4  et  4*  U  Ctnttntim  ^nd  ed..  Pari*.  1903).  The 
gwwri  tmnOtu  4*  Satat^iM  feno  bow  adkad  with  aoM  ly 

tr  JUST  (Sl  Just  b  Pcnwith),  a  market  town  in  the  St  Ivca 
pariiatnentary  division  of  Cornwall,  Kngland,  7)  tn.  by  road  W. 
of  Pcotancc.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  5646.  This  is  the 
most  westerly  town  io  England,  lying  in  a  wild  district  i  m. 
inland  from  Cape  Cornwall,  which  is  4  m.  N.  uf  Land's  End. 
The  urban  district  has  an  area  of  7635  acres,  and  includes  the 
amall  industrial  colonies  near  some  of  the  most  important  mines 
is  ComwalL  The  Levant  mine  is  the  chief,  the  workings  extend- 
bg  beneath  the  Mk.  Traces  of  ancient  workings  and  several 

The  church  of  St  Jutt  it  Pcr- 
[  the  fabric  of  caxUer  date.  There  are 
( «i  oratory  dedicatad  l»  St  BMu  M  Cipt  CaonmlL 
IT  KILDA.  a  dty  of  Boorka  eoanty,  Imoria,  Awtralia. 
i\  m.  by  rail  S.  of,  and  suburban  to,  Melbourne.  Pop.  (1901) 
J0.544.  It  IS  a  fashionable  watering-place  on  Hobson's  Bay,  and 
possesses  the  longest  pier  in  Australia.  The  espLancde  and  the 
public  park  are  finely  laid  out;  and  portions  of  the  sea  are 
fenced  in  to  protrct  bathers.  The  town  hall,  the  public  library, 
the  assembly  bill,  and  the  great  Anglican  church  of  All  Saints 
•re  the  chief  buildings. 

at  KILDA  (Gaelic  Hirta,  "  the  western  land  "),  the  Urgest 
af  a  aaall  groop  of  about  sixteen  islets  of  the  Outer  Hebrides, 

It  i»  iadadad  fa  tha  cMl  padth  of 
ti  dtaatad  40  n.  W.  al  Naith  in*.  It  neamica 
ja.froin  E.  to  W.  and  s  n.  fma  N.  to  S.,  has  aa  ana  of  about 
3500  acres,  and  is  7  m.  in  circumference.  Except  at  the  landing- 
place  on  the  su'jth-cjst,  the  clifTs  rise  sheer  out  of  deep  water, 
and  on  the  north-east  side  the  highest  eminence  in  the  i.sland, 
Conagher,  forms  a  precipice  1120  ft.  high.  Sl  Kilda  is  probably 
tLe  core  of  a  Tertiary  volcano,  bu  t ,  besides  volcanic  rocks,  contains 
hills  of  sandstone  in  which  the  stratification  is  distinct.  The 
boldneaa  of  iu  scenery  b  softened  by  the  richncM  d  it*  verdure. 
The  inhabitanu,  an  industrious  Caelic-tpeaUBf  cooununity 
(lie  is  (Ssi  aad  77  in  1901),  cuhivata  about  40  acici  d  land 
(pacatMib  aatai  bariw).  keep  abovt  teae  ihaap  and  a  law  haad 
of  catik.  Tiay  catch  pufina,  faimar  patidi,  fdUaaieti,  laaor- 
birds,  Maax  ihearwatm  and  tolaa  geeae  boA  far  thalr  oO  aad 
for  food.  Fiihing  is  generally  neglected.  Coarse  tweeds  and 
blanlteting  are  manufactured  for  home  use  from  the  sheep's 
wool  which  is  plucked  from  the  .-ir,ima!,  r>ot  shorn.  The  houses 
art  collected  in  a  littk-  vULikc  at  the  head  of  the  East  Bay.  The 
island  is  practically  inacces.'sible  for  eight  months  of  the  year, 
bat  the  inhabitants  communicate  with  the  outer  world  by  means 
d  **  «a  ncssaget,"  «Udi  arc  despatched  in  boxes  when  a  strong 
vest  wind  is  blowfaig,  aad  generally  make  the  western  islands 
or  mainland  of  ScotUad  ia  a  week. 

The  island  bai  been  in  the  poMei*ion  o(  the  Macleods  for  hundreds 
olvcars.  In  1770  the  chief  ol  that  dav  sold  it,  but  in  1S71  Mark  id 
ol  Maclcod  bougnt  it  bock,  it  i>  ttated,  for  £jooo.  In  1734  the  pupu- 
Uin  n  wa*  reduced  by  smallpox  to  thirty  loult.  Th'ey  appear  to 
catch  what  is  called  the  "  boat-cold  "caused  by  the  arrival  01  strange 
boatfc  aad  at  one  time  the  childmi  suffered  tevercly  from  a  form  of 
todtjaw  known  a»  the  "  eight  days'  sickne**." 

See  works  by  Donald  Munro.  high  dean  of  the  Isles .(lsSs)> 
Martin  (UnyS).  Rev.  K.  Macaulay  (1764),  R.  Connell  (1887);  Mi«* 
Coodrich-Fnrtrr,  Tlu  Osiier  Isles;  Richard  and  Cherry  Kearton. 
WHk  N»tmrt  and  a  Camera  (tH^^). 

ST  KITTS,  or  St  CBUSToracR,  an  island  in  the  British  West 
lodiea,  forming,  with  Nevis  and  AnguiUa,  one  of  the  presidencies 
ia  the  colony  oi  the  Lcewatd  Islands.  It  is  a  long  oval  with  a 
Barrow  neck  of  laad  projecting  from  the  aouth-eastem  end; 
total  kasthtsBBi,  ana  dj8q.Bi.  Ifoantaiaatimvcnatha  central 
pan  Cma  RW.  10  tha  gnatdt  bcttbt  being  Moaat  Misery 
<intlt).  IbaUaadlivdl  ' 


ita  (fiawto  ia  eod  aad  diy  (toapeiataia  batvccB  aad  8$*  P.; 
avetmge  annual  ninfall  j8  in.).  The  dida  d  land  formed  by 
the  skirts  of  the  mountains,  and  the  valley  of  Basseterre  con- 
stitute nearly  the  whole  of  the  ciihivatcd  pcrtion.  The  higher 
slopes  of  the  hills  afTord  cscelU  nl  pasturage,  while  the  summits 
arc  crowr-.ed  with  dense  wiKxls.  Sug.ir,  molasses,  rum,  salt, 
coflce  and  tobacco  arc  the  chief  prcxlucts;  horses  and  cattle  are 
bred.  Primary  education  is  compulsory.  The  principal  towns 
arc  Old  Koad,  Sandy  Point  and  the  capital  Basseterre,  which 
tics  on  the  S.W.  coast  (pop.  about  10,000).  One  good  main  road, 
macadamized  throughout,  rnrinrica  the  island.  The  local 
legislature  consists  d  6  official  aad  6  '■irr*'***  rwit%*t  aoaifa^ 
atcd  by  tka  Clown.  St  Kitia  VIS  dhsBwcred  by  Orinnbus  ia 
1 493  and  flrtt  settled  by  Sir  ThemaaWuncr  in  1633.  Fivoyeu* 
later  it  was  divided  between  the  British  and  the  French,  but  at 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713  it  was  entirely  ceded  to  the  British 
Crown.    Popul.ii inn ,  mostly  negroes,  :q, 

SAINT-LAMBERT.  JEAn' FRANCOIS  DE  (1715-1803),  French 
poet,  was  txirn  at  Nancy  on  the  j6ih  of  December  1716.  He 
entered  the  army  and,  when  Stanislaus  Leaxczynski  was  estab- 
lished in  I7J7  as  duke  of  Lorraine,  lie  became  an  ofBciai  at  Us 
court  at  Luniville.  He  Idt  the  aimy  after  the  Haaoveriaa 
campaign  of  1756-57,  and devated  himself  to  literatuie, producing 
a  volume  d  dcacriptlva  vena.  La  Saisoiu  (1769),  aov  aavcr 
read,  many  attlcka  lor  the  Aicycftf^M,  and  anaw  arisedbneoai 
works.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Academy  in  1770.  His  fama^ 
however,  comes  chiefly  from  his  amours.  He  was  already  high 
in  the  favour  (jf  the  m.'.rqtiise  dc  Poufflcrs.  Stanislaus's  mistress, 
whom  he  addressed  in  his  verses  as  Di>ris  and  Thlmire,  when 
Voltaire  in  1 748  came  to  Lun£ville  with  the  marquise  de  Chitelet. 
Her  infatuation  for  him  and  its  fatal  termination  are  known  to 
all  readers  of  the  life  of  Voltaire.  His  subsequent  liaison  with 
Madame  d'Houdelot,  Rousseau's  Sophie,  thougii  liardly  less 
disastrous  to  his  rival,  continued  for  the  wlnle  uvea  d  Unsdf 
and  his  mistress.  Saiat->Laaibcrt's  fatter  jreaia  «(n  gbaa  ta 
philosophy.  He  publislwd  fat  179S  the  Prkidpt  in  wmm  tkm 
ioutes  Us  nalUmt  ou  cattcMisnu  unmnd,  ud  pvbliihad  Ul 
(Euvrts  pl:s!oiopkiqua  (1803),  two  yeaia  l)e(oie  his  death  oa  lha 
9th  of  February  iSoj.  Madaaw d'Hoodclot  lonrivod  aatB  the 

a8th  of  January  i8ij. 

Srr  G.  M.iugras,  La  Cour  dt  ZMHltti 
Bouflrn  (i<)07);  also  the  UtenttlfO 

Volt.nr.v 


b  (1904)  and  La  Marquiie  de 
doiSng  with  Rouaaeau  and 


ST  LAWRENCE.  The  river  St  Lawrence,  m  North  America, 
w  ith  the  five  fresh-water  inland  seas  (see  CtEAT  Laan), SaperiM*, 
Michigan,  Huron,  Erie  and  Ontario,  forms  ooo  d  tbc  great  river 
systems  d  the  world,  having  a  length,  from  the  source  d  the  river 
St  Louis  (wUdi  liieB  acarthe  source  of  the  river  Mississippi  nad 
falls  faito  the  head  d  Lake  Superior)  to  Cape  Gasp^,  where  it 
empties  into  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  of  iioo  m.  The  river  is 
here  considered  as  rising  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario,  in  44*  10'  N., 
76°  ^o'  W.,  where  tlie  t.aine  St  Lawrence  is  fust  applied  to  it. 

The  river,  to  the  jHiinl  where  it  crosses  45°  N.  in  its  north- 
westerly Cour?f,  forms  the  bour.ilary  line  tietwecn  the  state  of 
New  York  and  the  province  of  Ontario;  thence  to  the  sea  it  is 
wholly  within  Canadian  territory,  running  through  the  province 
of  Quebec.  At  Pdnt  des  Moots,  160  m.  below  Quebec,  it  is 
26  m.  wide,  aad  wbete  it  finally  merges  into  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  tjo  as.  farther  on,  it  b  90  Bk  wide,  this  stretch  being 
broken  by  the  Isfge  iaiaad  of  AatleoatI,  lying  fairly  ia  the  nonth. 
The  character  of  the  river  baaka  varies  with  the  geological 
formations  through  which  it  runs.  Passing  over  the  Archaean 
rocks  of  the  Laurent ian  from  Kingston  to  Brockville  the  shores 
arc  very  irregular,  and  the  river  is  broken  up  by  protrusions  of 
glaciated  summits  of  the  granites  and  gneis!,ts  into  a  large 
number  of  picturesque  islands,  "  The  Thousand  Islands," 
greatly  frequented  as  a  summer  resort.  From  Brockville  to 
Montreal  the  river  runs  through  flat-bedded  Cambro-silurian 
limestones,. with  lipids  at  several  points,  whidi  are  all  run  by 
light-drsu^t  paaaeBgcr  boats.  For  the  op  tripthe  rapids  are 
avoided  by  faBaBttoii  Tnat  Maatiaal  lo  Tbica  Riveia  tha 
caaaa  ia  tbioath  an  aflavial  fhia  ovci^yiBg  the  " 
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tbe  river  tt  one  pofot  expanding  into  Lake  St  Peter,  lo  m.  long 

by  lo  m.  wide,  with  a  practically  uniform  depili  of  to  ft.  Below 
Three  Rivers  the  banks  grow  gradually  hiRhcr  until,  after  passing 
Quibcc  through  a  deft  in  slate  rocks  of  Cambrian  age,  the  river 
widens,  ^^ ashing  the  feel  of  the  Laurenlian  Mountains  on  its 
north  shorci  while  a  more  moderately  hilly  country,  terminating 
in  the  Shicluhock  M^****"*  ct  tbt  Gupi  FtaiaMda,  AiRs  iu 
south  shore. 

From  Kingrton,  at  the  bead  of  tbe  river,  to  Montreal,  a 
diMAOCB  ol  ijo  m,  aavigatioa  k  limited  to  vchcIs  of  14  fu 
dmgiit  bjr  the  eiamAf  of  tho  aaab.  Ftocn  Montreal  to 
Quebec,  160  m.,  a  ship  1*lft«WfT  hM  been  dredged  to  a  depth  of 
JO  ft. ;  below  Quebec  the  ilver  b  UdtUy  navigable  by  vessels 
of  any  d;  .  The  canals  on  the  St  Lawrence  above  Alontreal 
have  been  enlarged  to  the  capacity  of  the  Wclland  canal,  the 
Improved  system  having  been  opened  lo  commerce  in  the  autumn 
of  1899.  Instead  of  enlarging  the  Bcauharnois  cnn.-il,  on  the  sciuih 
side  of  the  river,  a  new  canal,  the  "  ^<juL'.i  5,"  w,i5  built  from 
Cotcau  Landing  to  Cascades  Point,  on  the  north  side,  the  Bcau- 
harnois canal  still  being  used  for  small  barges.  Tbe  locks  of  the 
enlarged  canala  are  all  45  ft.  wide,  with  an  available  depth  of 
14  ft.  and  a  minimum  length  of  270  ft.  The  following  table 
ihowt  the  ciiwliard  sttetdiei  in  this  poitkm  of  the  rivers- 
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la  the  allttiA  hetwcen  Montreal  and  Quebec  the  ship  channel, 
begun  hy  the  MoatieolHoiboBrCoaiawirioiicn^haibeeaeiiiimfd 
by  the  1>omfadoa  tovemncDt  ■§  •  natiooil  toIe,  and  laqNov^' 

mcnts,  involving  extensive  dredging,  have  been  undertaken 
with  the  aim  of  securing  everywhere  a  minimum  depth  of 
30  ft.  with  a  minimum  width  of  450  ft.  The  whole  river 
from  Kingston  to  the  sea  is  well  supplied  with  aids  to  navi- 
gation. In  the  (iredj^id  portions  lights  are  arranged  in  pairs 
of  tnding  lights  on  foundations  sufiiciently  high  and  solid 
lo  mirt  tbe  pressure  of  ice  movement,  and  there  is  an  cUbo- 
ate  ^Item  of  fog  alarms,  gas-lighted  and  other  buo>-s,  as  well 
■a  tdcfnphic,  wireless  aiod  telephonic  communication,  storm 
riffui,  weather  tutdico  Mporting  Motioot  and  a  life-eaving 


Montreal,  at  the  bead  of  ocean  navigation,  tbe  laigeet  dty 

in  Canada,  is  an  imporunt  distributing  centre  for  all  pt^tl  In 
western  Canada,  and  enjoys  an  extensive  shipping  trade  with 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  sea-going  shipping  exceeding  1,500,000 
tons,  and  the  inland  shipping  approximating;  005, 000  tons, 
annually.  Quebec  is  the  summer  port  used  by  the  largest 
Steamers  in  the  Canadian  trade.  There  are  numerous  flourishing 
towns  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  from  Kingston,  a  grain  trans- 
iening  port,  to  tbe  sea.  Large  quantities  of  lumber,  principally 
ipraoe  (fir)  and  paper  pulp,  ue  manufactured  at  small  mills 
ahtag  tho  river,  and  shipped  over  aca  directly  from  the  place 
of  pnidactfpn.  The  mail  ateamecs  land  and  embark  mails 
at  Rimonskl.  to  or  from  which  they  are  conveyed  by  rail  along 
the  south  shore. 

The  importance  to  Canada  of  ihc  river  St  LawTence  as  a 
national  trade  route  cannot  be  over-estimated.  As  a  natural 
highway  between  all  points  west  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and 
Europe  it  is  unique  in  permitting  ocean  tralTic  to  penetrate 
1000  m.  into  tbe  heart  of  a  countiy.  It  is,jM>reovcr^  tbe  shortest 
freight  loota  bam  the  Gnat  Lakea  to 


to  Liverpool  via  New  Yock  involves  rail  or  7-ft.  canal  transpott 
of  496  m.  and  an  ocean  voyage  of  3034  nautical  miles.  Via 

Montreal  there  is  a  14-fl.  transport  of  ^^8  m.  and  river  and 
ocean  voyage  of  J77J  nautical  miles.  From  Ouibec  to  Livcr[>oo| 
by  Cape  Race  is  jSoi  nautical  miles,  while  the  routi.  by  lUlIc 
Isle,  more  nearly  a  great  circle  course,  u>iu.illy  taken  between 
July  and  October,  is  only  i6jj  nautical  n  iUs.  On  the  other 
hand  the  St  Lawrence  is  not  open  throughout  the  year;  tbe 
avcfOfe  time  between  the  arrival  of  the  first  vead  at  MoBtieal 
from  sea  and  the  departure  of  the  last  ocean  vessel  is  seven 
montlH.  Flroin  KliifNoa  to  Quebec  tbe  river  f recces  over  every 
winter,  except  at  points  whim  the  Cttficat  la  lapid.  Below 
Quebec,  although  there  is  heavy  border  ice,  tbe  river  never 
freezes  over.  For  a  few  winters,  while  the  bridge  accommodation 
at  Montreal  was  restricted  to  the  old  single-track  Victoria 
bridge,  railway  freight  trains  were  run  across  the  ice  bridge  on 
temporary  winter  tracks.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  lengthen 
the  season  of  navigatiim  by  using  sppk  i-illy  constructed  Steamers 
to  break  the  ice;  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  season  of  navigation 
could  be  materially  lengthened,  and  winter  floods  pro'cntcd 
by  kccptttg  the  river  open  to  Montreal.  Winter  ferries  art 
maintained  at  Quebec,  between  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
Nova  Scotia,  and  between  Newfoundland  and  Sydney,  Capt 
Breton.  In  the  winter  of  tSgS-i^ 
an  attempt  was  made  to  run  a  winter 
steamer  from  Paspeblac  lo  England, 
but  it  was  not  successful,  pr;nci[iallv 
because  an  unsuitable  vessel  wasu^cd. 
To  pass  through  the  field  of  ice  that 
is  always  present  in  the  gulf,  in 
greater  or  lesser  quantity,  specially 
strengthened  vessels  arc  required. 

The  river  abo\-c  tide  water  is  not 
sulijcct  to  exccsiive  flooding,  the  maxi- 
mum rise  in  the  s-pring  and  early 
kummrr  months,  chicny  from  nartbcm 
tributaries  from  the  OttBWB  SBStWOld, 

being  10  ft.  The  Great  Lakes  sen*  as 
impounding  reservoirs  for  the  gradual 
distribution  tt  all  overflows  in  the  west.  At  Montreal,  soon  after  the 
river  fret-res  over  each  winter,  there  Is  a  local  rise  of  about  10  ft.  in 
the  Scvtl  of  the  »ntcr  in  the  tiarbour.  i.i.j'st-xj  by  restrii  tion  c.f  the 
channel  by  anchor  ice;  and  in  the  tpring  ol  the  year,  when  the  volume 
ci  the  water  is  augmented,  this  obMructioa  leads  to  a  further  riae.  in 
1886  reaching  a  heiaht  «>f  a?  ft.  above  ordinary  low  water.  To 
prevent  floodtag  of  the  lowt 
bunt  along  the  river  front, 

enter  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrenre  from  the  Atlantie  iJllsWy 
through  CatH>t  Strait  (lK-twei-n  Cafx-  Bretrin  and  Newfoundland), 
which  ii  75  u.i(Je  and  fat  horn  b  dc-ep.  The  tide  ee.tc  r.n,;  tf.rouijth 
Hcllc  l»lc  Strait,  10  m.  wide  and  30  faihomi  deep,  is  coniparalivcly 
little  felt.  The  tidal  undulation,  in  passing  through  the  suU,  expands 
so  widdy  as  to  be  almost  inappreciable  m  places,  as,  for  cxamplcv 
at  the  Magdalen  Islands,  in  the  middle  of  the  gulf,  where  the  range 
amount*  to  about  3  ft.  at  springs,  becoming  effaced  at  neaps.  There 
is  alM>  little  mure  tide  than  this  at  some  points  on  the  north  shore 
of  Prince  Edward  Uland.  The  grx-atcst  range  is  attaincxl  in  North- 
umberland Strait  and  in  Chaleur  Bay,  where  it  amounts  to  10  ft. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  estuary  at  Anticosti  it  has  again  tbe  1 
range  of  about  6  ft.,  and  proceeds  up^  the  estuary  with  an  ' 
increasing  range,  which  attains  its  maximum  of  19  ft.  at  the  I 
end  of  Orleans  Island,  650  m.  from  the  ocean  at  Cabot  Strait.  This 
must  be  considered  the  true  head  of  the  estuary.  At  Quebec,  JO  m. 
farther  up,  the  r-^rigc  is  nearly  as  great;  but  at  40  m.  above  Quebec 
it  is  larKcIv  cut  off  by  the  Richelieu  Rapid*,  and  finally  ceaaes  to 
be  frit  .at  three  Riven^  at  the  lower  oad «f  Laha  St  Bttcr, ; 

from  the  ocean. 

The  St  Lawrence  provides  ample  water-power,  whidi  is  being 
increasingly  used.  Its  rapids  have  long  been  used  for  milling  and 
factory  purpoees;a  wing  dam  on  the  north  side  of  Lachine  Rapids 
f umiihes  dectlidtt  lo  Montreal;  the  falls  of  Montmorency  light 
QtMte  and  ran  clectrfe  itieet  cats;  and  from  Lake  Siqwrior  to 
the  goU  there  ore  numeimM  points  oa  tbe  tribiitades  to  the  & 
Lawrence  where  power  couM  be  used. 

XcArly  all  the  rivers  llowing  into  the  St  Lawrence  below 
Quebec  are  stocked  with  salmon  (Salmo  talar),  and  arc  preserved 
and  leased  to  a^kn  by  the  ptoviadalcovemBeat.  In  tbe  salt 
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vitcr  of  the  gnlf  and  lower  rfver,  naderel,  cod,  herring,  imelt, 
m-troot,  striped  bus  and  other  fish  are  caught  for  markrt. 

The  St  Lawrence  is  spanned  by  the  following  railway  bridges: 
(t)  A  UHM  bridge  built  ne.ir  Cornwall  in  1900  by  the  New  York 
Ik  Ottawa  railroad,  now  operated  by  the  New  York  Central 
railroad.  (2)  A  truss  bridge  with  a  swing,  buUt  in  1890  by  the 
Caindt  Atlantic  railway  at  Coteau  Landing.  (3)  A  cantilever 
M^ielMilt  in  1S87  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  at  Caugh- 
Mmfk  U)  The  Victoria  Jubilee  bridge,  built  w  •  tubulu' 
hriJp  hy  the  Gmud  Think  railway  in  1860^  and  tmHfomcd 
iat*  ft  tfMt  bridge  in  t897-iS9>'  llMnew  bridge  ksU  on  the 
pien  of  the  eU  one,  enlarged  to  ncdve  it,  it  6$oi  ft.  long  by 
67  ft.  wide,  has  25  spans,  double  railway  and  trolley  tracks, 
driveways  and  sidewalks,  and  was  erected  without  interruption 
of  tralfx.  (5)  A  very  large  cantilever  bridge,  having  a  central 
span  of  iSoo  ft.,  crosses  the  river  at  a  point  7  m.  above  Quebec. 
The  southern  half  of  the  superytructure,  while  in  course  of 
erection  in  August  1907,  fell,  killing  78  men,  and  necessitating  a 
■erioos  delay  in  the  coroplelioa  of  tlw  work. 

The  river  St  Lawrence  was  discovered  by  Jacques  Cartier, 
cooiadsrioiied  by  the  king  of  France  to  explore  and  trade  on  the 
AmrieaBCQMt.  CMicsaOaedtheitfaitof  BcUelikiaiSM; 
hvt  Bictm  fiAeAMB  hfttf  mmimi^  moited  ihHC  Is  mhumt 
and  penetrated  mtum  Bfai»  tmm  kagam  iMit  «f  Bhae 
SabIcn,thedividbifIbieliet«eenQiiebfetndI.abrtitor.  Cartter 
drcfad  the  whole  gulf,  but  missed  the  entrance  to  the  river.  On 
his  second  voyage  in  1536  he  named  a  bay  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  gulf,  which  he  entered  on  the  loth  of  August,  the  fc.iit 
of  St  Lawrence,  Baye  Saind  Laurens,  and  the  name  gradually 
extended  over  the  whole  river,  though  Cartier  himself  always 
wrote  of  the  River  of  Canada.  Early  in  September,  he  (cached 
"  Canada,"  now  Quebec,  and  on  the  snd  «f  Odabcr  iwached 
M^''**'*!^,  now  MontieaL  No  penwanent  tettlemeiit  waa  then 
Mde.  lie  Snt,  ThdooNC,  at  tM  nomh  of  the  Saguenay,  waa 
wtahlhhfd  by  Cbamplafai  to  i6oj.  and  Quebec  was  settled  by 
UiR  In  1608.  Between  that  time  and  1616  Champlain  explored 
the  -Ahr.lc  river  system  as  far  west  a.s  Lake  Huron,  reaching  it 
by  way  of  the  Ottawa  river,  and  taking  possession  of  the  country 
in  the  nime  of  the  king  of  Fmaaa.  It  bccaaw  Bfttiih  hy  Uw 
treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763. 

?--c  S.  E.  DawvDn.  The  St  Laterence.  its  Batin  and  Border  Lands 
(N.  u  Y'lrk,  1905)  (hiiiorical) :  5/  Lavrrnci  Ptlot  (7th  ed.,  Hydm- 
irri;  hiL  i)fn(x.  Admiralty,  London,  1906);  Sailint  Dirtitions  tor 
Uu  Si  La-rrtnu  Rtotr  to  Uonlrtal  (Cnilcd  Slates  Hydrographic 
Oflkc  miUicatioa.  No.  108  D.  Wadjington,  1907):  AnHual  Reports 
of  the  Canadian  Departments  of  Marine  and  Fiahcnea,  Public  Works, 
and  Railways  and  Caiuls.  Ottawa):  TransoeHoHS  (Royal  Society, 
Canada.  1898-1899).  vol.  »v.  »ec.  iii.;  T.  C.  Keefer  on  "  Ice  Floods 
tn.J  Winter  Navisation  of  the  St  Lawrencr,"  Tramaelions  (Canadian 
Sor.icty  of  CK-il  Engineer*,  f  rcvidcrtiiil  Aii<!rf  -».  u(  \V.  F.  AadBMMt 
on  improvement*  to  navigation  on  St  Lawrence.  IO04). 

(W.P.A.) 

ST  LEGER.  SIR  AKTHONY  (c.  i496-isS9)>  lord  deputy  of 
Ireland,  eldest  son  of  Ralph  St  Leger,  a  gentleman  of  Kent,  was 
cdocated  abroad  and  at  Cambridge.  He  quickly  gained  the 
hvour  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  was  appointed  in  1537  prcsidi  ni  of  a 
CMBoiMioii  for  toi|iiirinf  into  the  condition  ol  Irdand.  Thia 
work  he  cankd  eat  with  ability  and  obtdned  nradi  oacfvl 
kaowle-dge  of  the  country.  In  1540  he  was  appointed  lord 
deputy  of  Ireland.  His  first  task  was  to  repress  disorder,  and 
be  at  onre  proceeded  with  severity  ri^.iinst  the  K.ivan.T^f'^,  ['fr- 
aiitiing  them,  however,  to  retain  their  lands,  on  their  acccfiiirR 
feudal  tenure  on  ihe  English  model.  By  a  similar  policy  he 
exacted  obedience  from  the  O'Mores,  the  O'Toolcs  and  the 
CConors  in  Leixand  OfTaly;  and  having  conciliated  the  O'Briens 
in  tbe  west  and  the  earl  of  Desmond  in  the  south,  the  lord  deputy 
carried  an  act  in  the  Irish  parliament  in  Dublin  conferring  the 
title  of  Uaff  of  Iidand  on  Heaiy  VIII.  and  Us^ira.  Conn 
OTfeiH,  »hn  in  the  north  had  mnalned  mDeoly  hoatOe,  waa 
bronght  to  submission  by  vigoioua  measures.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  St  Lcger's  policy  was  one  of  moderation  and 
conciliation — rather  more  so,  indeed,  than  Henry  VIII.  approvt  d 
He  recommended  Tbe  O'Brien,  when  be  gave  token  of  a  sub- 
■Wwi  diipadtfca.  lor  iha  Otk  «f  and  «f  Thflaand;  OTfaOl 


wu  eiealcd  end  of  Tyrone;  and  adndiafatimtlve  eotndl  waf 

instituted  in  the  province  of  Munstcr;  and  in  1544  a  levy  of 
Irish  soldiers  was  raised  for  service  in  Henry  VIII. 's  wars. 
St  Leger's  personal  influence  was  proved  by  an  outbreak  of 
diiturbance  when  he  visited  England  in  1544,  and  the  prompt 
restoration  of  order  on  his  return  some  months  later  St  Leger 
retained  his  office  under  Edward  VI.,  and  again  effectually 
quelled  attempts  at  lebdiioo  by  the  O'Conors  and  O'Bymes. 
From  1548  to  1550  lie  waa  in  England.  He  returned  charged 
with  the  doty  of  introducing  tbe  reformed  Utmgf  faito  Irdand. 
Hia  cowcfllamy  methods  brought  upon  Uaa  the  necnaatioB  that 
be  laded  aeal  m  the  came,  and  led  to  Ui  iccall  fat  the  auauiar 
of  1551.  After  the  accession  of  Mary  be  was  again  appointed 
lord  deputy  in  October  ISS3>  but  in  consequence  of  a  charge 
against  him  of  keeping  false  accounts  he  was  rrcAlkd  for  the 
third  time  in  1556.  While  the  accusation  *as  still  under  investi- 
gation, he  died  on  the  i6th  of  March  1550. 

By  his  w^ife  Agnes,  daughter  of  Hugh  Warham,  a  niece  cl 
Archbishop  Warham,  he  had  three  sons,  William,  Warham  and 
Anthony.  William  died  in  his  father's  lifetime  leaving  a  son. 
Sir  Warham  St  Leger  (d.  1600),  who  was  father  of  Sir  William 
StLcfer(d.i64a},p(eiidentofManiter.  Sir  William  took  part  to 
"  tbalightof  theeaib  "  ^0*Nbu)  to  16071  and  ipeat  levrfal 
yean  abroad.  Havtog  received  a  paidon  from  James  I.  and 
extendve  graata  of  land  in  Ireland,  be  was  appointed  president 
of  Munster  by  Charles  I.  in  16J7.  He  warmly  sufiporird  the 
arbitrary  government  of  Strafford,  activxly  assisting  in  rai.sing 
and  drilling  the  Irish  levies  destined  for  the  service  of  the  king 
against  the  Parliament.  In  the  great  rebellion  of  1641  he  bore 
the  chief  responsibility  for  dealing  with  the  insurgents  in  Munster; 
but  the  forces  and  supplies  placed  at  his  disposal  were  utterly 
Inidannafll  He  executed  martial  law  in  his  province  with  the 
greatest  leverity,  hanging  laige  numbers  of  nbela.  often  without 
much  proof  of  guOt.  HewaaatlBitrag^faigwiththeinMttnetiaa 
when  he  died  at  Cork  on  the  2nd  of  July  1643.  Sir  WiBianll 
daughter  Margaret  married  Murrougb  O'Brieo,  ut  eariof  IncU- 
quin;  his  son  John  was  father  flf  Aittov  8t  LepRf  Created 
Viscount  Doncrailc  in  1 703. 

A  liio>;''-Tphy  of  Sir  Anthony  St  Leger  will  be  found  in  Alhenat 
Canubrtnfruft,  by  C.  H.  Cooper  and  T.  Cooper  (Cambridge,  I8S8}: 
also  C  aUnimifStaU  Papers  rrlating  to  Ireland,  Hen.  VlJl^oSm.t 
CaUndtir  of  Lttkn  end  Papers  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VI 11.  %  Cdeniar 
of  State  PabtTt  {Domtsiic  Stries),  Edward  Vl.-~ James  I. ;  Calendar 
of  Carew  JuSS.:  J.  O'Donovan's  edition  of  A nnaJs  of  Ireland  by  the 
Four  Matters  (7  vol*.,  Dublin,  1851);  Richard  Bagwell,  Ireland 
under  the  Tudors  (3  vols..  l.ondon,  1^^5-1890) ;  J.  \.  Froude,  Htslory 
of  Entland  (13  vol*.,  London,  1856-1870}.  For  Sir  William  St  Leger, 
*cc  Strafford's  Letters  and  DesfaUktt  (3  vols..  London,  17M) ;  Thomas 
Carte.  Htslory  of  the  Lift  of  Jasaes,  Dmke  Qrmamii  (6  mia.,  Oxford. 
l8st):  History  of  tnih  CmMmtiim  md  Ik*  War  »  Inland, 
•Sud  by  Sir  ].  T.  Gilbert  (DiSbn.  itaa-iSyi).        (R. ).  M.) 

ST  LEONARDS,  EDWA8B  BOKTEIfSHAW  SUGDEN,  itr 

Baron  (i  781-1875),  lord  chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  was  the  son 
of  a  hairdresser  of  Duke  Street,  Westminster,  and  was  bom  on 
the  i2th  of  February  1781.  After  practising  for  some  yean  as  a 
conveyancer,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Ltocoln'a  Inn  in  1807, 
having  abeady  published  hia  wdI*knowii  tnntiae  oo  the  Lm 
i^1Viiilim«*dAwiel«s(fr(t4thed.,i869).  IniSaehewasmade 
king's  counsel  and  chosen  a  bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  wu 
returned  at  different  times  for  various  boroughs  to  tbe  House  of 
Commons,  where  he  made  himself  promincr.l  by  hh  opposition  to 
the  Reform  Bill  of  183?.  He  w.as  appointed  solicitor-general  in 
iS:rj.  was  named  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland  in  1834,  and  again 
filled  the  same  ofTice  from  1841  to  1846.  Under  Lord  Derby's 
first  administration  to  1853  he  became  lord  chancellor  and  waa 
raised  to  tbe  peerage  as  Lord  St  I.eonards.  In  this  position  he 
devoted  hinucif  with  energy  and  vigoar  to  the  reform  of  the  law; 
Lord  Derby  on  his  letura  to  power  to  iSs^agatooflctcd  him  the 
same  office,  wMch  from  considentlnia  of  health  he  decBned. 
He  cont  inued,  however,  to  take  an  active  toterest  especially  in  the 
legal  matters  that  came  before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  bestowed 
his  j)articular  attention  on  the  rcforn.  of  the  law  of  pruptrly. 
He  died  at  Boyle  Farm,  Thames  Dilton,  on  ibe  a^ib  of  January 
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ST  LIZIER-DE-COUSERANS— ST  LOUIS 


After  hii  death  U»  «iO  «m  niniai,  but  U»daii(liter«  Mim 
Ckariottc  Sufdca^  ini  «bb  t«  iceolbct  tlw  cootMla  «f  a  aoit 
fatrieate  doenBOit,  and  in  the  action  oi  Smiiim  v.  Ltrd  St 
lAMoris  (L.IL  t  P.D.  154)  the  court  accepted  her  evidence 

and  granted  probate  of  a  paper  propounded  as  containing  the 
provisions  of  the  lost  wiU.  This  decision  established  the  pro- 
pai.itiun  that  the  contents  of  a  lost  will  maf  bt  pVPVid  by 
secondary  evidence,  even  of  a  single  witness. 

Lord  St  Leonards  was  the  author  of  various  important  legal 
publication*,  many  of  which  have  paMcd  through  several  editions. 
Beside*  the  tTCMiae  on  purchasers  already  mentioned,  they  include 
Powert,  Cattt  decided  by  the  Hoiue  of  Lords,  CUbert  on  V$*t,  New 
Real  Property  Laws  and  Handybook  of  Properly  Latt.  Misrtprtttnla- 
lions  in  Campbell's  Lives  of  LyndkursI  and  aroutham,  corretUd  by 
Si  Leonards.  See  Th»  Timu  (joth  o(  January  la/s):  £•  MaaMn, 
Builders  of  our  Lam  (1904);  J.  R.  Anqr,  Lku  ^  At  VUkiiam 

Chancellors,  vol.  ii. 

ST  LlZIER-DE-COUSERANS,  a  villacc  of  south-western 
France  in  the  department  of  Aricge  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Salat,  s  m.  N.N.W.  of  St  Girons.  Pop.  (1906)  615;  commune 
sa9S.  St  Lixier,  in  ancient  timca  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of 
Novcnpopiilania  under  the  aame  of  Lugdutmrn  CoHuranorum, 
f«i  lalor  capital  of  the  CooHSHH  tad  ant  of  a  Iriaho^  (nip- 
pmMd  at  Oa  SavolBliaii)  to  tfca  boldM  of  iridAtkatown 
belonged.  It  has  a  otbednlof  the  lathaad uthcntaifeawith 
a  fine  Romanesque  doliter  and  preserves  ranarkabte  temains  of 
Roman  ramparts.  The  old  episcopal  palace  (!7th  century) 
and  the  adjoining  church  (i4lh  and  17th  centuries),  once  the 
CTthcdral  with  its  fine  chapter-hall  (i2lh  century),  form  p>arl 
of  a  lunatic  asylum.  The  Salat  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  the 
12th  or  13th  century.  The  to*n  owes  it<  name  to  its  bishop 
Lyoetius,  who  is  said  to  have  saved  it  from  the  Vandals  in  the 
9th  eeatuty.  The  chief  event  in  its  history  was  its  devastation 
la  tijo  by  Bctnard  III.,  count  of  ComioLifes,  a  disMter  from 
which  it  aevw  completely  recoveted. 

IT  lA  a  town  of  nortb-wcstem  Fkadoob  Cqiital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Ifanche,  47}  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Caen  hy  rail.  Pop.  (1906) 
town  9379;  con.mi  nc,  12,181.  St  LA  is  situated  on  a  rocky 
hill  on  the  right  ba.nk  of  the  Vire.  Its  chief  building  is  the 
Gothic  church  of  Notrc-Damc,  dating  mainly  from  the  i6th 
century.  The  facade,  flanked  by  two  lofty  towers  and  richly 
decorated,  is  impressive,  despite  its  lack  of  harmony.  There  is 
a  Gothic  pulpit  outside  the  choir.  In  the  h6tel-dc-villc  is  the 
"  Torigni  marble,"  the  pedestal  of  an  ancient  statue,  the  in- 
■criptkwa  on  which  relate  chiefly  to  the  annual  assemblies  of  the 
Gallic  deputies  held  at  Lyons  mdcr  the  Ronaaa.  The  modern 
draich  of  Sainic^rois  ptcsmw  a  Romancsgiia  portal  which 
belonged  to  the  ditiich  of  an  ancient  BcnetBctine  abbey.  St  Lb 
is  (he  scat  of  a  prefect  and  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of 
commerce,  a  training  college  for  masters,  a  school  of  drawing, 
S  brani  h  of  the  Bank  of  France,  a  chamber  of  arts  and  manu- 
factuics,  and  a  government  stud.  The  town  has  iratlc  in  grain, 
fat  stock,  troop  horses  and  (arm  produi  f.  ;inil  carrie&on  tanning, 
wool-spinning  and  bleaching  and  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
and  other  fabrics. 

St  LC,  cslli  i!  Brimfra  in  the  CiUo-Roman  i---ur.A.  ■jwm  if^  prc^."!!! 
n.imctii^i  I  j'j  i  l..iu;U)s),  liishop  of  ( -outancc^  l<l  In  ihi' iimlillc 

SBCs  St  became  an  important  fonrcu  as  well  as  a  centre  iot  the 
weavian  indiiauy.  It  ianiinid  WMBMOUi  sieaea,  the  last  ia  ■374. 
when  the  town,  which  had  wrtwaesd  Calvimna.  ma  stormed  by 
the Cathoika and  maiqr 0* fa» iwhaWtaats mnsiarwd.  lailoothe 
town  was  made  cspbal  of  hs  depsftBMnt  u  plaoe  of  CoBianets. 

ST  LODIS,  the  chief  city  and  a  port  of  entry  of  Mbiouri,  and 
the  fourth  in  population  among  the  cities  of  the  United  Ststcs, 
lltaatcd  on  the  \V.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  about  30  m. 
below  its  confluence  with  the  Missouri,  :oo  m.  above  the  influx 
of  the  Ohio,  and  IJ70  m.  above  the  (iulf  o[  Me.xico,  occufiyiiig 
a  land  area  of  61-37  sq.  m.  in  a  commanding  central  position 
In  the  great  drainage  basin  of  the  Mississippi  system,  the  richest 
portion  of  the  continent.  Yop.  (1880}  JSO^siS,  (1890)  4Si>77o, 
(«9«>)  S7S.»38.(i9>o)  687,010. 

Thaentnil  site  is  marked  by  an  abrupt  terraced  rfaabon  the 
river  to  an  easily  doping  tableland.  4  or  5  m.  long  and  somewhat 
loi  than  t  ta.  broad,  behind  which  arc  rolling  hills.  The  length 
of  the  liver-front  is  about  19  m.  The  average  elevation  of  the 


dty  is  nnc  thaa  4*5  ft.(  aad  tba  nooiM  olMwa  of  tow  Md 
water  OB  the  river  aia  379  and  4sS  ((•  (both  cttahGahad  to 
iSm).    The  higher  portions  of  the  dty  He  about  >oo  ft.  above 
the  river  level,  and  in  general  the  site  is  so  devated  that  there 

can  be  no  serious  ir;l  i-r  rjption  of  business  except  by  extraordinary 
floods.  The  nalural  drainage  is  cxrcllcnt,  and  the  sewerage 
system,  long  very  imperfect,  has  been  made  adequate.  The  street 
plan  is  approicimately  rectilinear.  The  stone-paved  wharf  or 
river-front,  known  as  the  Levee  or  Front  Street,  is  3-7  m.  long. 
Market  Street,  running  E.  and  W.,  is  regarded  as  the  central 
thoroughfare;  and  the  attlAbering  of  the  streets  is  systematized 
with  icfcfcnce  to  iMa  Una  and  the  river.  Broadway  Cor  Fifth 
Street,  from  the.  river)  and  OMw  Sttact  «m  the  dkf  shopping 
cent  tea;  WarthigKMi  Avene^  Flat  (or  Mahi)  and  Second  Streets 
aredevotedto«holcsatetrade;and  Fourth  Street  is  the  financial 
centre.  The  most  important  public  buildings  are  the  Federal 
building,  built  of  Maine  granite;  the  county  court  bouse  (l8j<^ 
186 J,  $1 ,190,87  j), — a  semi-classic,  plain,  massive  stone  structure, 
the  Four  Courts  (1871,  $755,000),  built  of  cream-coloured  Jolict 
stone,  and  a  rather  effective  city  hall  (1890-1904,  $3,000,000), 
in  Victorian  Gothic  style  in  brick  and  stone.  The  chief  slave- 
market  before  the  Civil  War  was  in  front  of  the  Court  House.  The 
City  Art  Museum,  a  handsome  semi-dasiic  attnctuve  of  original 
design,  and  the  Tudor-Gothic  building  of  the  WaaUngtoii 
Univenityt  enapeibapa  the  moft  aatiifying  strtictnrct  ia  the  dty 
areUtcclnnlly.  AmoBgothernotewoithy  buildings  are  the  PabMe 
Library,  the  Mercantile  Library,  the  Mercantile,  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  the  Missouri-Lincoln,  and  the  St  Louis  Union  Trtist  Com- 
pany buildings;  the  German-Renaissance  home  of  the  Mercantile 
Club;  the  florid  building  of  the  St  Louis  Club;  the  Merchants' 
I^xchangc;  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind;  the  ColiMum, 
built  in  1S97  for  conventions,  horse  shows,  &c.,  torn  down  in 
1907  and  rebuilt  in  Jefferson  Avenue,  and  the  Union  StallM, 
used  by  all  the  railways  entering  the  dty.  This  last  was  efcaed 
in  1894.  and  cost,  Incfaiding  the  she,  |6bSeonooo;  haa  a  tnda-ehed 
with  thirtyHwo  liadta,  eoven  seme  devca  mem,  nA  it  one  ol 
the  largest  and  Cacst  railway  atationa  in  the  worid.  The  dty 
owns  a  number  of  markets.  In  1907  a  special  architcctund 
commission,  appointed  to  supervise  the  construction  of  new 
niunic  ;  al  l)u;iiiiriK4,  purchased  a  site  adjacent  to  the  City 
Hall,  for  new  city  courts  and  jail,  which  were  begun  soon 
afterwards. 

The  valley  of  Mill  Creek  (once  a  lake  M, "  Chouteau  Pond," 
and  afterwards  the  central  sewer)  traverses  the  city  from  W. 
to  E.  and  gives  entry  to  railways  coming  from  the  W.  into  the 
Union  Station.  The  terminal  system  for  connecting  MilieafI 
with  Illinois  indudes,  ia  addition  to  the  central  passeager  Marion, 
vast  cenlFsBicd  freii^  wardwoaei  and  tkpots;  an  devated 
railway  along  the  levee;  passenger  and  frright  ferries  serosa 
the  Mississippi  with  railway  connexions;  two  bridges  acrosa 
t!u-  river;  and  a  tunnel  leading  to  one  of  them  under  the  streets 
of  tl;c  tity  along  the  river  front.  The  Merchants'  Bridge  (1SS7- 
?(,c>oooool,  u^cd  solely  by  the  railways,  is  1^66-5  ft. 
liin;^  in  channd  span,  with  approaches  almost  twice  as  long. 
I  lie  Eads  Bridge  (1868^1874;  construction  cost  $6,536,730, 
total  cost  about  f  tOgOOOyooo)  is  3  m.  farther  down  the  river; 
it  carries  both  wagon  wqra  and  railway  tiacki,is  1627  ft.  dear 
between  ihecc  abutmcnta,  and  faai  thice  wpua,  Buitt  eatiiely 
of  fled  above  the  piers,  it  is  a  happy  eombinatlott  of  Micagth 
and  grace,  and  was  considered  a  marvel  when  erected. 

St  Louis  has  exceptionally  fine  residential  streets  that  are 
ac<  uuLied  among  the  handsomest  in  the  world.  The  most  notable 
arc  I'uriland  Place,  Westmoreland  Place,  Vandevenlcr  Place,- 
Kingsbury  Place,  Sec,  in  the  ncighbourhootl  of  Forest  Park: 
broad  parked  avenues,  closed  with  ornamental  gateways,  and 
flanked  by  large  bouses  in  fine  grounds.  The  path  qrstem  of 
tbe  dty  is  among  the  finest  in  the  country,  containing  to  1910 
a6«i'S  acits  (cost  to  190^  lfii4i7>74S)«  Focctt  Paifc  (ijye 
acres),  maintained  atUly  to  a  aaMial,  open-country  state, 
is  the  largest  single  memher  of  the  tyttem.  In  one  end  of  U 
was  held  the  I^uisiana  Purchase  Exposition  in  1904.  Tower 
Grbve  Palk  (377  acres)  and  the  Missouxi  Botanical  Gardens 
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(4$  *ttt%),  probably  the  finest  of  their  Itind  in  the  country, 
were  gift*  to  the  city  from  a  public-spirited  citi/.cn,  Henry 
Shaw  (iSoo-iSSg),  who  alio  endowed  the  botanical  school  o( 
Washington  Univenity.  CMPodelet  (180  acres),  O'Falion  (is8 
aac»),ajMlFaiifreiuMl(i  jpacfo,  iocIudingadj-acicaUikUc  field) 
lie  Ike  fiMSt  of  tbeotlier  parks.  King'a  Highway  it  a  boulevard 
Cp«it|y«oaplit«dta  1910)  frantiw  MiMMiipi  «b  tlw&  to  the 
tlfwiiMiipl  ea  tbt  v.,  doHiiiff  dw  watcfn  put  of  Ibe  dty. 
In  accord  wttb  a  gerteral  movement  in  American  cities  late  in 
the  loth  century,  Si  Louis  made  a  beginning  in  the  provision  of 
small  "  ncighbourhoo<l  parks,"  intended  primarily  to  better  the 
Uv«  of  the  city's  poor,  and  vacation  playgrounds,  fur  children; 
and  for  tbb  purpose  five  blocl^s  of  tenements  were  comlemncd 
by  the  dty.  In  the  difTcrcnt  parks  and  public  places  arc  statues 
of  Coiumbtis,  Shakespeare  (Tower  Grove  Park)  and  Humboldt 
(Tower  Grove  Park),  by  Ferdinand  von  Mueller  ol  Munkb; 
•  icpUca  of  tbe  Schiller  monument  at  Marbacb  in  Gcfllliay, 
ad  of  Hondoa'*  WaskiagMn  (Lafayette  ParlO;  atataci  of 
Thooaa  Hart  Beaten  (Latayette  Fark;  by  Haiiiet  Hwncr), 
of  Francb  Preston  Blair  (W.  W.  Gardner)  and  Edward  Bates 
(J.  W.  IklcDonald),  both  in  Forest  Park,  and  of  General  Grant 
(R.  P.  Brin^h  jrst)  in  the  City  Hall  Park;  all  of  these  being  in 
bronic.  In  the  ccrnctcricsof  the  city— <jf  which  the  largest  arc 
BclUtontaine  (j50  acres)  and  Calvar>'  (415  acres) — there  arc 
notable  monuments  to  Henry  Shaw,  and  to  Nathaniel  Lyon, 
Sterling  Price,  Stephen  W.  Kearny  and  W.  T.  Sherman,  all 
dosely  associated  with  St  Louis  or  Missouri.  There  are  various 
lake,  river  and  highland  plcasure-resofta  near  tbe  dty;  and 
•boat  M  BO.  &  it  JcflecMMi  Banacka,  a  aatioaal  niUtaiy  post 
aithtimclaai.  thaaManeiialwitUn  tbe  city,  about  which 
CMtMd  Iba  ^paaiag  events  of  tbe  Civil  War  in  Misioari,  baa 
been  aialnly  abaadooed,  and  part  of  the  grounds  givta  to  tbe 
municipality  for  a  park. 

The  annual  fair,  or  exposition,  was  held  in  the  autumn  of  each 
year — except  in  war  t.rr.c  -from  1855  to  190J,  ceasing  with  the 
preparations  for  the  World's  I-air  of  1004.  One  day  of  Fair 
Week  (■'  Big  Thursday  ")  was  a  city  holiday;  and  one  evening 
of  the  week  was  given  over  after  1878  to  a  nocturnal  illuminated 
pagaaot  koowa  aa  tbe  Procession. of  tbe  Veiled  Prophet,  with 
•eeoapaaiBeaU  In  the  atyle  of  tbe  carnival  (Maidi  Cras)  at 
Me*  CMcaaa;  tbb  paftaat  to  aliU  coBtiaiNd. 

the  edueatfaeal  Utitutioes  of  tbe  dty,  WasUniton 


OWvenny,  a  laifdy  endowed,  nen  sectariaw.  eo^ducatkxial  achool 

■  ki  |8S7«  »  the  moft  prominent.  Unckr  its  control  are  three 


■acoodaiy  achools.  Smith  Academy  and  tbe  Manual  Training  School 
for  Boys,  and  lilary  Institute  for  GirU.  The  university  embraces  a 
departmest  of  arts  and  M-ienm,  which  includes  a  eotlcge  and  a 
■cbool  of  enfineering  and  architecture,  and  special  schoou  of  law, 
nedicine  (iso9},  dentiMry,  fine  eitib  fodid  eeewowy  end  bouny 


Afiliated  with  tlK  univenity  UtbeStLoulaSdibol  of  SeciaSBeofiomy, 
caned  until  IM  dw  St  Lmiis  School  of  Phllanihropy.  and  in  1006- 
1909  aAliaaaa  wbh  the  naivctdty  of  Miswuri.  The  RumcU  Sage 
Foundation  co-operatea  with  thli  school.  In  1909  Washington 
University  had  1045  students.  In  i<)o$  the  department  of  an* 
arul  science*  and  the  Law  school  were  removed  to  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  where  a  group  of  buildings  of  Tudor-Cothic  style  ia  red 
MiMouri  granite  were  erected  u[>on  grouitds,  which  with  about 
fa^oeOMOODfbrbaiMincs  and  endowment,  were  give*  to  the  vniver- 
dty.  St  Louis  University  had  its  beginnines  (i8t8)  as  a  Latin 
aeadeoiy,  became  a  college  in  iHio.and  was  irvcorporatcd  as  a 
unt\-er»ty  in  183J.  One  of  the  IlkIh  J(M:it  roUc%;e»  o(  the  United 
Sfatrs,  it  is  the  parent -school  of  si»  other  ;ir<imir.cnt  Jesuit  colleges 
in  the  Middle  Wet:.  In  1910  it  comprised  a  ich.Mil  of  philosophy 
and  science  (i8,}2),  a  divinity  school  (18^),  a  medical  school  (1836),  a 


i  (tg^a).  a  dental  school  {190S).  a  college,  three  academics 
aada  emamerau  department:  and  its  enrolrtKnt  wa*  1 181.  It  is 

tbe  third  largnt,  and  the  Christian  Brothers'  College  (1851),  also 
Rofoan  Catholic,  is  the  fourth  Lari;ost  educ.ttiorval  institution  in  the 
elate.  The  Christian  Brothers'  College  had  in  19IO  30  instrtictors 
■ad  500  students,  most  of  whom  were  in  the  prvparatoTN'  dep,inment. 
nininr  1  the  Divinity  School  of  St  Louis  Univenity,  there  are  three 
tbeolo^ial  seminaries.  CoaconUa  (Evangdical  Lutheran,  1839), 
Edea  Evangelical  CoUeee  (German  Evangriical  Synod  of  North 
America.  tSjo)  and  Kcnnck  Thcologcal  SeMMiy  (R^naa  Catholic. 


1894).  There  are  two  evening  law 
and  Metropolitan  Colle,;c  (1901). 
The  public  school  »>"item  came  into  national  prominence  under 
'  '  '     tion  (ift67-i88o)  of  William  T.  Harris,  and  for  many 

'  leaaoeef  ihebaK  to  * 


The  first  permanent  kindeivarten  in  the  country  in  connexion  with 
(he  public  school*  was calafafidied  in  St  I>ouisin  1873  by  W.  T.  Harris 
(gi-p.),  then  superintendent  of  schools,  and  Miss  busan  Rllen  Blow. 
The  first  public  kindergarten  training  Bchool  waa  established  at  the 
same  time.  There  is  a  tcachprs'  college  in  the  dty  Khool  system, 
and  there  are  special  schixjU  for  backward  children.  Several  school 
buildings  have  Ijeen  sutxcMfully  Uicd  as  civic  centres.  The  <  iiy 
has  an  excellent  educational  museum,  mjiterial  from  which  is  avail- 
able for  object  taaeee  to  natui*  study,  histoiy,  aHpaphy,  art, 
Ac,  in  all  puUfe  adMoli.  ■  In  the  year  1907-1901  tSe  total  icodpta 
for  public  education  were  ta,ai9/>oo,  and  tbe  eapenditme  was 
'69,604.  The  City  Board  of  Education  was  chartered  in  1897. 
le  German  element  h.is  lent  strength  to  musical  and  gymnastic 
•ocii-tii-5.  Tl.i-  Miisi  iin)  and  S  hixil  of  Fine  Ans  was  established  in 
1879  as  tbe  Art  Dc|>anment  of  Washington  University.  In  1908  it 
6rst  received  the  proceeds  of  a  dty  tax  of  oae.fifth  mill  per  dollar, 
and  in  1909  it  was  reorganized  as  the  City  Art  Museum.  In  its 
building  (the  "  Art  Palace,"  built  in  i<)03-i<)04  at  a  cost  of  $9^3^009 
for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition ;  now  owrM^d  by  the  oty) 
in  Forest  Park  ai^  exreltent  rr>llcctions  (largely  loanctl)  of  sculpture 
and  painting'^  (ill;ivtr.ilir.i;  [i.inirularly  the  aevclopment  of  Anierir.in 
art)  and  of  art  objects.  The  School  of  Fine  Arts,  now  scixiratc  from 
the  museum  and  a  part  of  Wa»hinpton  University,  has  cla«.5C!i  in 
painting,  drawing,  design,  illustration,  nKxlclling,  pottery,  book- 
Dinding,  &c.  Among  the  Ubrwies  the  greatest  collections  ore  those 
of  the  Mertamtilc  Library  fin  1910, 136/>00  volumes  and  pamphlets), 
a  subscription  library  foumlcd  in  1846.  and  the  puMic  library  (i  865)— 
a  fine  dty  library  since  1891,  with  3i2,rKTo  vdI  mvk-s  in  igio  and  six 
branch  libraries,  the  Ri't  of  Andrew  Carn<-(;ie.  who  alw  K-ive  the  city 
$500,000  toward'*  the  iifw  piil)iii:  libr.iry.  which  was  tjc^un  in  1909 
and  cost  |l,$oo,uuo.  Other  notable  collections  are  those  of  the  St 
Louis  AcMnqr  of  Sdmea  and  of  the  MisMNiri  Botankal  Gardens. 
There  are  at  Icaat  thiee  nawipMCJi  ei  national  repute :  tbe  RtpMic, 
the  JftoSirl  <teM^  and  to  i«n>i886  caUed 


esubltshed  in  1808  as  t  „  

the  Uistmtri  RepuUkamf  tbe  CTsto  Ow—nwl  (i9sa);  and  tbe 

WtsOickt  Post  (I8S7)- 

In  trade,  industry  and  wealth  St  Louis  is  one  of  the  most 
■abitantial  dtiea  of  tbe  UaioB.  Itt  growth  has  been  steady; 
bnt  vidwut  aiKb  "  baeata  "  at  bave  maikcd  the  history  of  many 
western  dtlea,  and  ^^rtlH^%  CUcago,  of  which  St  Loidi  waa  for 
several  decades  tbe  avowed  rival  The  primacy  of  tbe  northcra 
city  was  clear,  however,  by  1880.  St  Lotus  has  borne  a  reputa- 
tion for  conservatism  and  solidity.  Its  manufactures  aggregate 
three-fifths  the  value  of  the  total  output  of  the  stale.  In  1880 
their  value  was  $114,353,375,  and  in  1S90  $228,700,000;  the 
value  of  the  factory  prodi::  t  was  $193,732,788  in  1900^  aad'bl 
1905  $267,307,038  (increase  igoo-iooi;,  .iS%). 

Tobacco  goods,  malt  lirju  r^,  I  .kiis  an  I  *h..c:.  and  s!at!^:htering 
and  meat-packing  products  were  the  leadini  items  in  1905.  The 
packing  induitiy  toenen  nen  hugdy  dawbped  outehie  the  dty 
umiu  and  aeraas  tbe  river  to  But  St  Louie.  StLodsistbe^gnatest 
manufacturer  of  tobacco  products  among  American  cities,  and 
probably  in  the  world ;  the  total  in  1905  was  8-96%  of  the  total  out- 
put of  manufactured  tobacco  in  the  United  States;  and  the  output 
of  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  and  snufi  in  1900  con»tituted 
23'S%  and  in  1005  33-7%  of  the  product  of  the  country.  St 
Louts  is  also  the  foremost  producer  oTwhite  lead,  atreet  and  mlaay 
cars,  and  wooden  ware;  and  in  addhion  to  these  and  the  items  abee* 
particularized,  has  immense  manufactories  of  dothiflg.  ooffce  and 
spices  (roasted),  paints.  sto\-es  and  furnaces,  flour,  harawaie,  druB 
and  chemicals  and  clay  products.  One  of  its  breweries  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  in  the  world. 

Aside  from  traffic  in  its  own  products,  the  central  position  of  the 
city  in  tin-  Mi-z-iisippi  Valley  gix-es  It  an  immense  trade  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  that  tributary  region,  among  which  grains,  cotton,  tobaixo, 
lumber,  live  stock  and  thdr  dadved  products  are  the  staples,  ta 
additk>n,'  it  is  a  jobbing  centre  of  Immense  intercuts  in  the  distrBni* 
tion  of  other  goods.  The  greatest  lines  of  w1im!.-<,-i1c  trade  ax* 
dry  goods,  millinery  and  notions;  groceries  and  uli.<l  llm  -. ;  boots 
and  shoes;  tobacco;  shelf  and  heavy  hardware;  furniture;  railway 
supplies;  street  and  railway  cars;  foundry  and  allied  products; 
drugs,  chemicals  and  propric-tar)'  medicines;  beer;  wooden-ware; 
agricultural  implements;  hides;  poinu;  paint  Otis  and  white  lead; 
electrical  supplies;  stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces:  aiid  fur»— the 
value  of  these  different  items  ranging  from  70  to  lo  million  dollars 
each.'  According  to  the  St  Louis  Board  of  Trade,  St  Louis  is  the 
largest  primary'  fur  market  of  the  world,  drawing  supplies  even  from 
nor.hcrn  Canada.  .Xn  a  wixjl  market  Boston  alone  ^urpa5^es  it, 
arwl  as  a  \-chiclc  market  it  stands  in  the  second  or  third  place.  In 
the  other  industries  just  named,  it  clainm  to  stand  first  among  the 
cities  of  the  Union.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  interior  cotton  mairhcta 
of  the  country— drawing  its  suppliaa  natoly  from  Arlmnsas,  Texas 
and  Oklahoma— but  a  Targe  part  of  tts  leodpts  are  for  ihimnent 
on  throuKh  bills  of  lading,  and  arc  not  net  receipts  handled  by  >ts 

'These  are  arranged  in  the  order  lAvuwn by Annual SiaUmnt 
lotifpo^npeiMdietheMcRhania'T— *-  
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ST  LOUIS 


own  tortiuw*  Thi^  fpow  cocton  inovcnNiw  oonttnucs  to  locroiBt  out 
Ih*  field  of  Mipfily  uu  bora  iKOgrwively  fciaened  by  the  devclopiaent 
of  CaIvcoioii  awl  othar  aorn  oa  tho  nilf.  A*  o  inia  Md  otock 
market  St  LoMh  hu  mTSm  coartttiSon  of  KuMM  City  «ad  St 


cotton  fnovcfiMfit  oontlnucs  to  IncivuBa  but 


JOMpll. 

Itiveraiidniliray  transportation  built  upioUmtlieooniinuid- 
iag  oonunerdal  poaitioo  of  the  city.  The  enoniKMn  growth  of 
river  traflk  ia  the  decade  before  i860  gave  it  at  the  opening  of 
the  Qvil  War  an  iaomlcrtaUe  primacy  in  the  WeaU  la  1910 
•bout  tarenty  iodependent  failway  lysteras,  great  and  imall 
(including  two  terniinal  roads  within  the  dty),  gave  outlet  and 
inlel  to  commerce  at  St  Louis;  and  of  these  fifteen  are  among  the 
greatest  systems  of  the  country:  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  S<;jth 
Western,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  the  Chicago  & 
Alton,  the  Clc%'cbnJ.  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Ix>uis,  the  St 
Louis  &  San  Francisco,  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas,  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  St  Louis 
South-Westem,  the  Southern,  the  Wabash,  the  LonisviUe  & 
NtalMfiUe,tbe  Mobile  &  Ohio,  and  the  Toledo,  St  Louis leWMcm. 
lb*  COHUuctioB  of  the  UiaaQUii  Pacific  Railway  syilem  was 
bcfUl  at  Si  Loaia  iat8S0baMl«|tia«»«ltenads  woe  started 
bi  the  neat  two  yeaiBi  Frc  aewid  deciida  railivay  devclop- 
mcat  served  only  to  facrtaae  the  eoamcttial  prinucy  of  the 
dty  in  the  southern  Mississippi  Valley,  but  in  more  recent  years 
the  concentration  of  roads  at  Kansas  City  enabled  that  place 
to  dcaw  from  the  west  and  south-west  an  immcnic  trade  onrc 
held  by  St  Louis.  Kivcr  freighting  is  uf  very  slight  importance. 
St  Louis  is  a  port  of  entry  for  foreign  commerce;  its  imports 
in  IQ07  were  valued  at  $7,442,967;  io  1909  at  $6,362,770. 

The  population  of  St  Louis  in  1S40  was  16,469;  in  1S50  it 
was  77,860  CMvenlh  in  siie  of  the  dtics  of  the  country);  in  t86o, 
160^773;  ia  187OV  imJU*  (third  in  sixc);  in  iSSo^  3SOiS<S, 
ia  iBgOk  4S<.77e;  in  tgoe,  srs.'jS;  oad  ia  >9<«k  Mlfi*9' 
Sfnce  ilgeit  has  been  faufth  in  population  aaMBg  the  dtiasot  ue 
United  States.  Of  thejM)|Mlatiooin  tQoe(57S.a38)  tit,3s6  W«re 
foreign>bom  and  35,516  were  negroes.  Of  Uie  foreign-bom  in 
1900,  58,781  were  Germans,  10,421  were  Irish,  5800  were 
English,  478s  Russian.  In  1900,  154.746  inhabitants  of  Si 
Louis  were  chUdrcn  of  German  parents. 

Under  the  state  constitution  of  1875  St  Louis,  as  a  city  of 
100,000  inhabitants,  was  authorized  to  frame  its  own  charter, 
and  abo  to  separate  from  St  Louis  county.  These  rights  were 
ontdied  to  1876.  The  Genital  AHembly  of  the  state  holds  the 
same  powers  over  St  Louis  as  over  other  dlies.  The  electorate 
may  pass  upon  propoaed  amendments  to  the  diaiter  at  any 
akction,  after  due  pieeedcnt  publicatiaa  thereof.  Th4  umyvt 
holds  office  for  foor  yeans.  Ia  tStj  the  nayor  «aa  fnt  dcctcd 
by  popular  vote  and  the  munidpal  Ic^slature  becaMnalcameral. 
Hie  bicameral  system  was  again  adopted  in  1839.  The  municipal 
assembly  consists  of  .1  Count  i!  i  f  ij  chosen  at  large  for  four 
years — half  each  two  yc.irs  -arid  a  House  of  Delegates,  j8  in 
number,  chosen  by  wards  for  two  yctrs.  A  number  of  chief 
executive  officers  are  elected  for  four  years;  the  mayor  and 
Council  appoint  others,  and  the  appointment  is  made  at  the 
middle  of  the  mayor's  term  in  order  to  lessen  the  immediate 
influence  of  municipal  patronage  upon  elections.  Sin^  com- 
Btiarioacis  coairai  the  parks,  streets,  watckMrvjo^  harbour  and 
wharves,  and  aewen,  sad  thoe  eoaadtaic,  with  the  mayor,  a 
board  of  puUie  laipiavement.  Under  an  cnabUns  aiCt  of  (907 
the  munidpal  assembly  in  1909  created  a  public  aervtee  eom- 
nisiioa,  of  three  members,  appointed  by  the  n-.-iyor.  The 
rrveasurc  of  control  exercised  by  the  st.ite  is  ini;Kjrtant,  the 
governor  appointing  the  excise  (liquor-licence)  commissioner, 
the  board  of  election  commissioners,  the  insfKctor  of  petroleum 
and  of  tobacco,  and  (since  1661)  the  police  board.  St  Louis  is 
norm.i!ly  Republic;in  in  politics,  and  Missouri  Democratic. 
1  .ixt:>  for  state  and  munidpal  purpows  are  collected  by  the  dty. 
The  sdMol  board,  as  iaveqr  few  other  dties  of  the  oountry,  has 
iadcpendcattulBgpowCT.-  The  dty  owns  the  steamboat  kndings 
■ad  dnwt  a  nBaif  itvcpine  from  tbdr  rental.  Tkt  hsavicit 
eapenns  ars  for  streets  and  parks,  debt  payments,  polhc  and 
education.  The  bonded  debt  in  1910  was  $27,815,312,  and  the 
assessed  valuation  of  property  in  that  year  was  $550,107,640. 


The  dty  maintains  hospitals,  a  poor-house,  a  reformatory 
work-house,  an  industrial  school  for  children,  and  an  asylum 
for  the  insane. 

The  water-supply  of  the  city  is  derivt^i  fmm  the  Mis^isvippi,  and 
is  thcrL('-rc  [KitcniiiUy  inexhaustible.  Settling  Ui<.ini  ar.d  iriuf^u* 
lant  chemical  plant  (1904)  are  used  to  purify  (he  water  bciora 
disufbiitien.  After  the  coaplMiM  of  the  OiiGaaa  diainaga  canal 
the  state  ol  Miaaaufi  endeavoured  to  eompd  ita  closure,  on  the 
ETOundthat  It  polluted  the  Misaiaaippi;  but  it  was  esublished  to  the 
latisfaetionof  the  Supreme  Court  o(  the  United  States  that  the  back- 
flush  from  Lake  Michigan  had  the  contrary  effect  upon  the  Illinois 
river,  and  therefore  upon  the  Miuissippi.  Except  (or  sediment  the 
water-supply  is  not  impure  or  objoctiooable.  No  public  utilities, 
except  the  watar.«arka,  markets  and  public  grain  devataci,  are 
owned  by  the  dty.  The  street  railways  are  contralled—aince  a  itato 
law  of  1899  Bcrmlttcd  their  coMolidatica  by  one  corporation, 
though  a  one-laxe,  nnlver«l  transfer  s-ccnt  me  is  in  ((cneral  opera- 
tion. A  single  corporation  ha*  controUed  tlw  gas  servwe  from  1846 
to  1873  and  since  i8</j.  ttiuugh  under  BO  saMilva  ftaaddie» aM 
the  dty  has  not  the  nght  of  purchase. 

St  Loois  was  settled  as  a  trading  post  btfdifhy  Pterre  Ladedo 
Liguest  (1784-1778),  icptcecatative  of  a  fMipiaa^  l»  whkh  tha 
Frendi  CMwa  bad  imted  a  tuoutptfy  af  tba  tmda  of  tlia 
Miaaouri  river  eouBHy.  WlMa,hy  taatMaMaifiiiiaf  1763. 
the  portion  of  lodrisaa  E.  of  ue  VMat^fi  was  eeded  by 
France  to  Great  Britain,  many  of  the  French  inhabitants  of  the 
district  of  the  Illinois  removed  into  the  portion  of  Louisiana  W. 
of  the  river,  which  had  passed  in  1762  under  Spanish  sovereignty; 
and  of  this  Icvsened  territory  of  upper  Louisiana  St  Louis  became 
the  seat  of  governnent.  In  1767  it  was  a  log-ctbin  village  of 
perhaps  500  inhabitants.  Spanish  rule  became  an  actuality  in 
1770  and  continued  until  1804,  when  it  was  n>omentarily  sup« 
pbnted  by  French  authority  eiriltent  theoretically  since  t&oc^ 
and  then,  after  the  LouidanaPUKhaaB^l^the  sovereignly  of  iho 
United  States.  In  i7to  the  town  was  attacked  by  Indiaa  alliea 
of  GfCat  Bfitaitt.  Csnadlaa>FreBdi  buateis  and  trwefs  and 
boatmen,  a  few  Spaniards  and  other  Europeans,  soew  Indiana,- 
more  half-breeds,  and  a  considerable  body  of  Aneikans  and 
nefiro  slaves  made  up  the  motley  population  that  became 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  The  fur  trade  was  growing 
rapidly.  Under  American  rule  there  w.is  added  the  trade  of  a 
military  supply-point  for  the  (}rc.it  West,  and  in  1817-1819 
steamship  trafTic  was  begun  ui'h  Louisville,  New  Orleans,  and 
the  lower  Missouri  river.  Meanwhile,  in  iSoS,  St  Louis  was 
incorporated  as  a  town,  and  in  1823  it  became  a  dty.  The  dty 
chatter  became  cflective  in  March  i8aj.  The  early  'ihiitiea 
marked  the  begtnniat  of  iu  great  prosperity,  and  the  dccada 
iSso-1860  was  one  «i  colasnl  growth,  due  laifely  to  tlw  liver 
trade.  All  freights  were  being  moved  by  McaiuUp  as  caily  aa 
1825.  The  first  railway  was  begun  in  165%  At  the  opening  of 
the  Civil  War  the  commercial  position  of  the  city  was  most 
commanding.  Its  [irusperiiy,  however,  was  dependent  ui.o:i  the 
prosperity  of  the  South,  and  received  a  fearful  set  back  in  ilic  «ar. 
When  the  issue  of  secession  or  adherence  to  the  Union  had  been 
made  up  in  1861,  the  outcome  in  St  Louis,  where  the  fate  of  the 
state  must  necessarily  be  decided,  was  of  national  importance. 
St  tiouis  was  headquarters  for  an  army  department  and  con- 
a  great  national  arsenal.  The  secessionists  tried  to 
the  state  out  of  the  Union  by  strategy,  and  to  seise 
the  anensL  Tba  Isat  was  peaveated  by  Congressman  Fcanda 
Preston  Bfadr,  Jr.,  and  CaptaiB  Hatbauet  I^on,  Scat «  tab* 
ordinate  and  later  commander  at  the  anensL  The  gsntoon 
was  strengthened;  in  April  the  president  entrusted  Blair  and 
other  loyal  civilians  with  power  to  enlist  loyal  citizens,  and  put 
tiic  eity  uMiItr  m.irtial  law  if  necessary;  in  May  ten  rcginnnts 
were  ready — made  up  lar?;ely  of  German-.^merican  Kei'uhluan 
clubs  ("  U  iilc  Awakes  "),  whif  h  t.,id  been  at  first  purely  puliticil, 
then — when  force  became  ncccisary  to  secure  election  rights  to 
anti-slavery  men — semi-military,  and  which  now  were  quickly 
made  available  for  war;  and  on  the  loth  of  May  Captain  Lyon 
surrounded  and  made  prisonen  a  force  of  secessionists  qtxartcred 
in  Csaap  Jackson  on  the  outakiiu  of  the  dty.  A  street  ifet 
foOowed,  aad  aS  'persons- wen  UOed  by  tb«  voQeys  of  the 
military.  St  Lodii.  wtickU  by.tbs  .UikB  foicss 
the  war. 
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Dniiag  a  qiuutcr  century  foShtibg  ltS7  tbe  dty  wm  the  oentn 
<l  aa  idMliiticphibM|iUcal  novtnnt  Ikat  bM  bad  ^fd^ 
lOMrttipft  m  AoMfioui  cdtuie  cicept  Mew  Ea^hiid  tnaa- 

cendentalism.  Its  founders  were  William  T.  Harris  (f  .t.)  and 
Henry  C.  Brocluneycr  (b.  i8j8),  who  was  lieutenant-KOvemor 
of  the  state  in  1S76-1SS0.  A.  Bronson  AJcotl  was  one  of  the 
early  lecturers  to  the  group  which  fathered  around  these  two, 
a  group  whi»:h  simJicd  lUgtl  and  Kant,  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
BtoduDcyer  published  excellent  versions  of  Hegel's  Unabridged 
Ltfk,  Pheninunolofy  and  Psydudogy.  Harris  became  the 
gieatestoi  AacikancxpoiMBUoIikfeL  Other  ncnben  of  the 
fvoop  «cf«  Tkonaa  DavldM  (ilio  igoe),  Adi^ph  E.  Kioecer, 
the  translator  of  fkhte^  AaM  CMknlcr  Bndiett  Chu  Jfif>), 
trim  pabUahed  ia  1886  an  Ea^ldlvetiieaof  RoaeBimitt^aw^ 
4f  EiMCOtian,  Denton  Jaques  Snider  Cb.  1841),  whose  best  work 
has  been  on  Froct>cl,  and  William  McKendrec  Bryant  (b.  1843), 
who  wrote  Hcgcfs  Philosophy  of  Art  (1870)  and  Utgd's  Educa- 
timul  Id«<u  <i896).  This  Philosophical  Society  publkbcd  (1867- 
ifdS)  at  St  Louis  TJu  Jtmmal  oj  Sftadttkt  JMMfMn  OmAM 
periodtral  of  the  sort  in  English. 

Stace  the  war  the  city's  history  has  been  chiefly  by 

econoguc  development.  Apeiiodio  thii«MaaKikioHi|y  doled 
ia  1904  by  the  balding  of  a  wodd'k  fidr  to  ecMmt*  the  cenlnniil 
ef  the  purchase  from  France,  in  1803,  the  Louisiana  tentoM]^ 
sfaice  Uien  divided  into  13  states,  and  containing  in  iQOO  tome 
li.ccxj.ooo  inhabitants.  Prtparalions  for  this  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  bcRan  in  i?o8.  It  was  the  largest  world's  fair  held 
to  date,  the  ■■ito  rovcrmg  1340  acres,  of  which  250  were  under 
noL  The  total  cost,  apart  from  individual  cahibilions,  was 
abfot  $tfl,SDo,ooo,  of  which  the  national  government  contributed 
tMoeyoooMd  tbe  dty  of  St  Louis  and  ita  citiacnf  $10,000,000. 
MloglthHr  ts,toMt6  paU  ■dmiidew  mm  collected  (total 
adaiissioaa  tf^tf^Ms^  duiiiig  Uw  itVM  BMOtba  that  k 
open,  aad  tboe  was  a  bvoon^  bdaaoe  at  Iht  doai  ef  about 
ti,ooo,ooe. 

Up  to  1848  St  Louis  was  controDed  in  politics  almost  absolutely 
by  the  Whigs;  since  then  it  has  been  more  or  less  evenly  con- 
tt^itd  by  the  Democrats  against  the  W'higs  and  Republicans. 
The  Republicans  now  usually  have  the  advantage.  As  men- 
tkmcd  before,  the  state  ia  habitually  Democratic;  "  boas  "  ruk 
b  St  Looii  «aa  paiticiilai^r  vidous  in  the  late  'ninetiM,aad 
MmipUBO  WIS  tbaMlanl  leault  of  dof  mfe-the  DcMoetatIc 
beaaca  have  at  ttaca  had  great  powcr-aod  of  tbe  low  pay^ 
only  $35  monthly— of  the  dty*!  ddcgatca and  ooundlinen.  But 
the  reaction  came,  and  with  it  a  Strong  movement  for  independent 
voting.  Fire,  floods,  cpidcrcics,  and  wind  have  rr[>c3trdly 
attacked  the  city.  A  great  lire  in  iSjg  burned  along  the  Icvce 
aad  adjacent  streets,  destroying  sicanK-rs,  buildings,  and  goods 
worth,  by  the  estimate  of  the  city  assessor,  more  than  $6,000,000. 
Oiolcra  broke  out  in  1S32-1833,  1849-1851,  and  1866,  causing 
bi  thne  moBths  of  1849  almost  4000  deaths,  or  tbe  death  of  a 
tacatieth  of  afl  lababitants.  SmaOpox  raged  in  1873-1875. 
Ibcsa  cirfdeiiifca  prabably  reflect  tbeflaeHbne  bunentable  lack 
ef  proper  fearetage.  Great  flooda  occumd  in  1785,  i8ri,  1836, 
:-i4.  1^13,  1885  and  1903;  those  of  1785  and  1844  being  the 
most  remarkable.  There  were  tornadoes  in  1833,  185*  and 
1871;  and  in  iS<)6  a  cyclone  of  jo  minutes'  duration,  accom- 
pa.nird  by  5rc  but  followed  fortunately  by  a  tremendous  rain, 
destroyed  or  w  recked  8500  buildings  and  caBwd alowef  pwperty 

valued  at   more  than  $10,000,000. 

East  St  Louis,  a  city  of  St  Clair  county,  Illinois,  U.S.A., 
«a  tbe  E.  baakof  the  Miasissippi,  lieaoppodu  St  Louia,  Miwnui 
Pep.  (t88»).  9185;  (1890),  15.169;  (1900),  39,«5S.  of  **«B 
3910  were  foreign  bom  {mostly  German  and  Irish);  (1910 
census)  58,$47.  It  is  one  of  the  great  railway  centres  of  the 
country.  Into  it  enter  from  the  east  sixteen  lines  of  railway, 
which  cross  to  St  Louis  by  the  celebrated  Heel  arch  bridge 
£jid  by  the  Merchants'  Bridge.  It  is  also  served  by  three  intcr- 
aifaaa  electric  railways.  The  site  of  East  St  Louis  is  in  the 
'Aacricaa  Botton,"  Httk  above  the  Ugh^watar  mrk  of  the 
d«er.  Tbia''botlfla''ttiMdMaahiBtdbtaiictapaBddo«ii 
lbtdm,iAbabRidthaCa»«rtta.  Xtbtotcmctadbirattiqr 


alooi^  aad  cretcent-ibaped  lakea  whidi  iodkale  focBcr  eoaacg 
of  the  river.  Tbe  naaafactiuiqg  iDtaieata  of  East  St  Loda  am 
importut,  among  the  lamifactorlea  being  packing  estaUUi* 

mcnts,  iron  and  steel  works,  rolling-mills  and  foundries,  flour- 
mills,  glass  works,  paint  works  and  wheel  works.  By  far  the 
most  important  industry  is  slaughtering  and  meat  packing: 
both  in  1900  and  in  1905  East  St  Louis  ranked  sixth  among  the 
cities  of  the  United  States  in  this  industry,  its  product  in  1900 
was  valued  at  $37,676,818  (out  of  a  total  for  all  iodustriea 
of  833^4^.957).  end  in  1905  the  product  of  the  slauj^teting 
and  meat-packing  csublishments  in  and  near  the  Ihnits  of 
East  St  Louis  was  valued  at  S39>97if>4Si  ^  ^  year 
the  total  for  all  industries  within  the  COipamU  JiiBila  bcins 
only  $37,586,198.  The  city  has  a  large  boiN  and  mob  mailHit. 
East  St  Louis  was  laid  out  about  t8i8,  incorpontediaAllNm 
in  1859,  and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1865. 

Consult  the  Eftcytlopaedia  of  lk$  Uistory  </  ST  Ltab  U  vob^ 
St  Loui*.  1899);  J.  T.  Sdwrf,  Hislery  5l  LouU  City  amd^Ctmify 
.  .  .  imdudtnt  Biotrcpkual  SkeUktt  (3  vob.,  Philadelphia,  iSBs); 
E.  H.  Shraberd,  Early  Hiilory  of  St  Louit  and  iiutoun  .  ,  .  tyvj- 
1843  (St  Louis,  1870);  F.  Billon.  AhhoIs  of  St  Louit  .  .  .  J804  to 
itlt  (3  v<jl*  ,  St  1.0UI*,  18*6-1688);  C.  Anderson.  Story  of  a  Border 
City  durtnt  the  Ciml  War  (BOMO0,  1908J:  Tttt  Annuel  StattmaU  of 
the  Trad*  and  Ccmmtrce  of  St  Lmk  .  .  .  nf$l$ti  »  it$  Mmkum 
Exehangt,  by  its  wcretary. 

ST  LOUIS,  the  capital  of  the  French  colony  of  Senegal,  West 
Africa,  with  a  jx>pulation  (1904)  of  14,070,  or  including  the 
su!.>urbs,  28,469.  St  Louis,  known  to  the  natives  as  Js'dar,  is 
163  m.  by  rail  N.N.E.  of  Dakar  and  is  situated  on  an  island 
III  m.  above  the  mouth  of  tbe  Senegal  river,  near  the  right 
bank,  there  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  strip  of  sand 
called  the  Langue  de  Barbarie.  This  strip  of  sand  Is  occupied 
by  tbeviUageaof  M'darTaoteandGuetN'dar.  Uvea  bridge* 
connect  dw  town  vrith  tba  wQlages;  and  the  Pent  FkUbcibe^ 
2133  ft.  long,  affords  communication  with  Bouetvillc,  a  suburb 
on  the  left  bank,  and  the  terminus  of  the  railway  to  Dakar. 
The  houses  of  the  European  quarter  have  for  the  most  part 
flat  roofs,  balconies  and  terraces.  Besides  the  governor's 
residence  the  most  prominent  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  tbe 
great  mosque,  the  court-house,  the  barracks  and  military  offices, 
and  the  docks.  The  round  beehive  huts  of  Guet  N'dar  an 
naid^  inhabited  by  native  fiahenaea*  N'dar  Touta  coodiU 
ef  vilfaa  irith  gudmt,  and  it  a  mmmm  «atertng-phoe.  Tbcn 
is  a  pleasant  public  garden,  and  N'dar  Tovie  is  approached  bf 
a  magnificent  alley  of  palm-trees.  The  low-lying  positi<»  ei 
St  Louis  and  the  extrrnic  heat  render  it  unhealthy,  whilst  the 
sandy  nature  of  the  soil  causes  intense  inconvenience.  The 
mouth  of  the  Senegal  being  obstructed  by  a  shifting  bar  of  sand, 
the  steamships  of  the  great  European  lines  do  not  come  up  to 
St  Ix>uis;  passengers  embark  and  land  at  Dakar,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Cape  Verde.  Ships  for  St  Louis  have  often  to  wait  outside 
or  ixttide  the  bar  fcr  days  or  weeks,  and  partial  unloading  b 
f  reqiMotlly  Bccenaiy.  Fnm  Jolly  to  tba  and  of  September— 
that  b  durinc  Oood^iDe— tbe  wtMt  «««r  the  bar  b,  hoarem, 
deep  enoudi  to  cnaUa  vcMcb  to  nadi  St  Loub  without  diflicnlty. 

si  Loids  IS  beKeved  to  have  been  the  Ac  of  a  Earapean  ientcnent 
since  the  isth  century,  but  the  present  town  was  founded  in  1636 
by  Dieppe  merchants  known  as  the  Companit  normande.  It  i»  the 
oldest  colonial  establishment  in  Africa  belonging  to  France  (tee 
Senegal).  Its  rmxltm  development  dates  from  1854.  The  town, 
however,  did  ni>t  receive  municipal  government  till  1873.  All 
citizens,  irrcs[xttivc  of  colour,  can  vote.  From  1895  to  1903  St 
Louit  wat  nut  only  the  capital  o(  Senegal,  but  the  residence  of  the 
governor-general  of  French  West  Africa.  In  Novenbtr  «f  the  last* 
named  year  the  govemor-eeneral  removed  to  Dakar.  Small  forts 
defend  St  Loui*  from  the  land  side — the  surrounding  country,  the 
Cavor,  bcinc  inhabited  by  a  warlike  race,  which  previously  to  the 
building  (1883-1885)  of  the  St  Louis-Dakar  railway  was  a  continual 
sourre  of  iroutjlc. 

The  town  carries  on  a  very  active  trade  with  all  the  countries 
w.Ttered  by  the  Senegal  and  the  middle  Nieer.  St  Loui*  is  connected 
with  Brest  by  a  direct  cable,  and  with  Cadiz  via  the  Canary  Islands. 

ST  LUCIA,  the  largest  of  the  British  Windward  Islands, 
West  Indies,  in  14*  K.,  61"  W.,  34  m.  S.  of  Martinique  and  31  m. 
N.E.  of  St  ViDCent.  Its  area  is  333  sq.  m..  length  43  m.,  maximum 
breadth  ta  m.t  and  its  coast'Une  bison,  long.  It  is  considered 
«at«f  tbtbvdbrtalalltteWcatUnilibBda.  ItbaB>«» 
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of  awwirtlftrt.  rising  slicer  from  th«  water,  their  summits  bathed 
In  peipcttul  mist.  Impenetrable  forests  altcrrulc  with  fertile 
plains,  and  deep  ravines  and  frowning  precipices  with  beautiful 
bavs  and  coves.  Everywhere  Ihcre  is  lururiant  vegetation. 

Les  Pitons  (2720  and  a68o  ft.)  are  the  chief  natural  feature — two 
immenie  pyranuda  of  rock  tmnf  abruptly  from  the  ica.  their  slopes, 
iiMliilwl  M  Ml  aogle  of  60*.  being  cud  on  three  sides  with  deiucst 
verdure  No  eonnezion  has  been  traced  Iwtwecn  them  and  the 
mountain  system  of  the  island.  In  the  SAV.  also  is  the  volcino 
o(  Soufrldrc  (about  4000  tt.),  whose  crater  i»  3  acres  in  »i/c  ar.d 
covered  with  sulphur  .in<i  rinflcrs.  The  rlimatc  Is  humid,  the  r.iirv 
fall  var>'inE  from  To  to  lio  in.  jxrr  annum,  v,i',h  An  u\ ct.i>;i-  trmiK-rj- 
turc  of  80  F.   The  soil  is  deep  and  rich;  the  main  products  arc 

W^ooOTSt  kfiragd,  C«AHb,nitiiM«.  mace,  koU-nuts  and  vanilla, 
whkliafccspofted.  Tobacco  mob  gruwn.  but  not  for  cxpon. 
The  <MtM  or  central  factory  system  ts  established,  there  being  four 
government  sugar-mills.  Snakes,  formerly  prevalent,  have  been 
almo«t  cxtrrrnirutctj  by  the  intro<luction  of  the  mongoose.  Only 
.nlKiut  a  th.rj  "\  llie  is  cultivated,  the  rest  being  crown  land 

under  virt^in  forest,  abounding  in  timber  suitable  for  the  finest 
cabinet  work.  The  main  import  tnde  up  to  190^  was  from  Great 
Britain:  since  then,  owing  to  the  tncteased  coal  imports  from  the 
United  StiM^  the  imports  are  chiefly  from  other  couatriaa.  The 
majority  of  taa  exports  go  to  the  United  States  .ind  to  Cwdi 
In  the  ten  years  i89&-t907  the  imports  svcragi-d  .(^jj.ooo  m  year; 
the  exports  £195.000  a  year.  Bunker  coil  (onns  a  [urge  item  both 
in  imports  atui  exports.  Coal,  sugar,  cocoa  and  logwood  form  the 
chief  exports. 

Editcation  is  denominational,  assisted  by  eo\x-Tnnicnt  grants.  The 
lane  majocity  of  the  schools  ate  under  the  control  of  the  Roman 
CatboKea,  to  whom  all  the  government  primary  schools  were  handed 
over  in  1898.  There  is  a  government  agricultural  achooL  St  Luda 
is  controlled  by  an  administrator  (responsible  to  the  ^vemor  of  the 
Windward  Islands),  assisted  by  an  exccutiwcooncil.^  The  legislature 
consists  of  the  administrator  and  a  council  of  nominattni  tnrniU  r^. 
Revenue  and  expenditure  in  the  period  1901-1907  baUnocd  at  about 
£60,000  a  %-ear.  Thclawo(tlieiilaadpm8C¥iibi»B0<ttfiBdfafB( 
the  laws  of  the  French  monarchy. 

Castries,  the  capital,  on  the  ^(.^V.  coast,  has  a  raatnificent  land- 
lucked  harbour.  There  is  a  concrete  wharf  650  ft.  long  with  a 
deptb  atongudc  of  17  ft.,  and  a  wharf  of  wood  SS3  (t.  in  leneth. 
it  is  the  principal  co.iling  station  of  the  liritish  fleet  in  the  West 
Indies,  wa<i  strongly  fortified,  and  hii-^  lieen the  military  headrjuartcTS. 

ilTic  troops  were  rcmovc<l  and  tho  military  works  stopped  in  1905.) 
t  is  a  port  of  registry,  and  the  fjcUiiie*  it  offers  as  a  port  of  call  arc 
widely  rccognixed.  the  tonnage  of  ships  cleared  and  entered  rising 
from  1,555,000  in  1898  to  a.6a7.ooo  in  1907.  Pop.  {1901)  7010. 
Soufri^.  in  the  south,  the  only  other  town  of  any  importance,  had 
a  population  of  3504.  The  Canbs  have  disappeared  from  the  island, 
and  the  bulk  o(  the  inhabitants  arc  negroes.  Their  Unguage  is  a 
French  palcis,  but  Kngli>h  is  ^;r,idu.illy  replacing  it.  There  is  a  small 
Colony  of  ILast  Indian  coolies,  and  the  white  inhabitants  are  mostly 
cre<jies  of  French  daantt.  Ite  total  popdasioiiof  the  ialaad  (1901) 

is  4').«3J- 

Il!''jry. — St  Luci.i  is  sypp^'^^f'  '°  been  discovered  Iw 
Columbus  in  iso-,  ""d  to  have  been  r.amed  by  the  Spaniards 
after  tiic  sjinl  on  whoio  day  it  was  discovered.  It  was  inhabited 
by  Caiibs,  who  killed  the  majority  of  the  first  white  people 
(Englishmen)  who  attempted  to  settle  on  the  island  (1605). 
For  two  centuries  St  Lucia  was  claimed  both  by  France  and  by 
England.  In  1627  the  fuwnia  Carlisle  grant  included  St  Luciit 
unong  BiiUah  |iiiTiiinni.  while  in  163s  the  king  of  France 
maUd  tt  to  two  «l  Ui  MtbjecU.  In  1638  aoiiw  130  English 
fiom  St  Kltts  formed  »  MIkncat.  bat  iB'tA«>  no*  Uled  « 
driven  away  by  the  Ctifbi.  The  Roidi  hi  tCjo  MM  eettlen 
from  Martinique  who  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Caribs  in  1660.  Thomas  Warner,  natural  son  of  the  governor 
of  Si  Kilts,  attacked  and  overpowered  the  French  settlers  in 
1663,  but  the  fK^acc  of  Breda  (1667)  restored  it  to  France  and  it 
became  nominally  a  d(  ;K-ni'.i-n(  y  of  Martinique.  Tlic  UriLsh 
sUU  claimed  the  island  as  a  dependency  of  Barbadoes,  and  in 
t7aa  George  L  made  a  grant  of  it,  to  the  duke  of  Montague. 
Thit  feu  JoOoniBf  Ftoich  troops  from  Martiniqtie  compelled 
the BittUlietdMl to mcoate  the  island.  In  1748  both  France 
end  Great  Britain  leodgdnd  the  hdMd  m  "MttnL"  la 
1 762  iu  inhabitants  toneadered  to  Adndnl  Kodacy  aad  Gcrnnl 
Monckton.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris  (1763),  however,  the  British 
acknowledged  the  claims  of  France,  and  steps  were  taken  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  island.  French  platitcrs  cimcfrom 
St  Vincent  and  Grcnada.cot  ton  andsugar  plantations  were  formed, 
and  in  1772  the  island  was  said  to  have  a  [xipulation  of  i$,ooo, 
bigdiy  slaves.  la  1778  it  was  captufcd.by  the  Brilisbi  iu 


harbours  Weific  s  rendezvous  for  the  British  squadrcns  and  QnK 
Ilet  Bay  was  Rodney's  starting-pobit  before  his  victory  over 
the  Comte  dc  Grassc  (April  1781).  The  peace  of  Versailles  (1783) 
restored  St  Lucia  to  France,  but  in  1794  it  was  surrendered  to 
Admiral  Jcrvis  (Lord  St  Vincent).  Victor  Hugues,  a  partisan 
of  Robespierre,  aided  by  insurgent  slaves,  made  a  strenuous 
resistance  and  recovered  the  island  in  June  i795<  Sir  Ka|ph 
Abercromby  and  Sir  John  Moore,  at  the  bead  of  ia,ooo  tRMflik 
were  sent  in  1796  to  nduce  the  island,  but  it  not  ualil'  1797 
thai  the  icwhrttaito  kid  do«a  thdir  aim.  By  the  tiwtjr 
of  Andw  8t  Ltida  was  anew  deideied  VnaA.  Bootperte 
intended  to  make  it  the  capital  of  the  Antilles,,  but  it  once  more 
capitulated  to  the  British  (June  1803)  and  was  finally  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  in  1S14.  In  1814.  when  the  s!avc^  were  emanci- 
pated, there  were  in  St  Lucia  over  ij.ooo  negro  slaves,  2600  free 
men  of  colour  and  3joo  whites.  The  development  of  the  island — 
half  ruined  by  the  revolutionary  war — has  been  retarded  by 
epidemics  of  cholera  and  smallpox,  by  the  decline  of  the  sugar* 
cane  industry  and  other  causes,  such  as  the  low  level  of  education. 
The  depression  in  the  sugar  trade  led  to  the  adoption  of  cocoa 
cultlvatiaa^  EBwU^w^rilo^yk  to  pJuAj^en  €D  tbo 

f  ttUy  iunaoaated  the  finanrial  •trincaxy  CMied  bgr  tbe  nk^ 

drawal  of  tbe  imperial  troops  in  1905. 

Pic;c<>n  lUand,  formerly  an  important  mllitaiy  port^  Im  €ff 
the  N.W.  end  of  St  Lucia,  by  Gros  llcl  Bay. 

Siw  Sir  C.  P.  Lucas,  HiUork^  <k»p*tlu  tm  He  BnHih  Csllfiw, 
vol.  it.. "  The  West  Indies  "  (and  ed.  icwbed  by  C  Atchley.  Oifanl. 
i'>o<i).  and  the  works  there  cited;  also  the  annual  ftpotta  «B  St 

Lucia  is-sued  by  the  Colonial  OAoC. 

IT  MAC41BK,  *.tewn  of  aetrtlwwrtew  Taam,  h  the  depart- 
Bwatef  Gbeodc^enlheQataaM^epnL  S.B.  «f  Bendsaux  by 

rail.  Pop.  (1906),  sots'  St  Macalre  is  Important  for  tUBiedieval 
remains,  which  iiiclude  a  triple  line  of  ramparts  irhh  old  gate- 
ways. There  arc  also  several  houses  of  the  ijth  and  14th 
centuries.  The  imposing  church  of  St  Sauveur  (nth  to  15th 
centuries)  has  a  doorway  with  beautiful  i3lh-ccntury  carving 
and  interesting  mural  paintings.  St  Macairc  (anc.  Ligeno)  owes 
its  name  to  the  saint  whose  relics  were  pre.serve<l  in  1  he  monastery 
of  which  the  church  of  St  Sauveur  is  the  princifial  remnant.  , 

ST  MAIJtBUT,  a  town  of  weston  Fiance,  in  the  department 
of  Deux-Sivie*,  do  the  Sivre  NioitaiM^  1$  n.  N.E.  of  Miortbw 
rail  Pop.  (i9o6)»  4^02.  The  towa  htt  a  fine  abbqr  dMica 
boBt  from  the  itth  l»  the  istli  cattaqr,  but  in  peat  pait 
dettroyod  by  tbe  Pratatanta  m  the  itm  ecotuiy  aad  lemflt 
fnUB  1670  to  1682  in  the  flamboyant  Gothic  style.  The  chief 
patts  anterior  to  this  date  .are  the  nave,  which  is  Romanesque, 
and  a  lofty  isth-century  tower  over  the  west  front.  The  crypt 
contains  the  tonrb  of  Saint  Maxcntiun,  second  abbot  of  the 
mon.i-stcry,  which  was  founded  at>out  460,  I  r.r  town  h.^s  a  com- 
munal college,  a  chamber  of  arts  and  manufactures,  and  an 
iiil.iMtr>-  school  for  non-commissioned  officers  preparing  for  the 
rank  of  sub-lieutenant.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Cokmel  Dcnfcrt- 
Rochereau,  defender  of  Bclfort  in  1870-1871,  aad  bM  a  atatoe 
lehlB.  The  Jaduittiea  include  dyring  and  tha  laaBafartw  ef 
boday,  nvataid  and  plaster.  Tlie  pcoaperity  of  tbe  torn  «aa 
at  iu  height  after  the  promulgation  of  tl»  odict  oi  MailCi^ 
when  it  numbered  12,000  inhabitants. 

ST  HALO,  a  seaport  of  we  stern  France,  capital  of  an  arrondissc- 
mcnt  in  thcdcpartment  of  llle-et-Vilainc,  $1  m.N.N.W.  of  Kenncs 
tiy  r.iil.  I'op.  (1906)  town,  S;:;;  coniinunc,  10,647.  St  Malo 
is  sitiutcd  on  the  English  Channel  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
estuary  of  tbe  Ranee  at  its  mouth.  It  is  a  ganlioa  town  sur- 
rounded by  ramparts  which  include  portions  dating  from  the 
14th,  I  sth  and  i6th  ccntuik^  but  as  a  whole  were  rdniilt  at 
the  cad  oC  the  xjth  ceatujr  aeGordiaf  to  Vaabaa'a  plans,  and 
TCatered  h  the  igtb  cmtuy.  Tlie  nest  inportaat  of  the  gates 
are  that  of  St  Vincent  and  the  Grande  Porte,  defended  by  two 
massi%'c  15th-century  towers.  The  granite  island  on  which 
St  Mall)  si.inds  cornniunicalcs  with  the  mainland  on  the  north- 
east by  alauscway  known  as  the  "  Sillon  "  (furrow),  650  ft. 
long,  and  at  one  time  ouly  46  ft.  broad,  though  now  three  limes 
that  breadth.  la  the  sea  round  about  lie  oUmt  granite  rodu. 
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wUcb  kftve  been  timed  to  accoont  in  the  defences  of  the  coast ; 
«•  tke  Uki  of  the  Gnod  Bey  ii  tJie  tomb  (1848)  ol  Fran(ois 
Aafiaie,  vkoatcdeCbatcanbrimad,  a  native  of  tlM  town.  The 
neks  aad  beach  an  cootiouaQy  cliangiiig  tlwir  appeacance, 
owing  to  the  vlaieace  ol  tte  tidaa;  tf^ag^Sim  wetlmw 
rise  so  ft-  above  low-water  level,  and  the  sea  aomrtlmet  waahcs 
over  the  ramparts.  The  harbour  of  St  Malo  lie*  south  of  the 
town  in  the  crctk  separating  it  from  the  neighbouring  town 
of  St  Scn-an.  IncluilinR  the  coii",l;;uous  and  connected  basins 
bclooging  more  especially  to  St  Strvan,  it  comprises  an  outer 
basin,  a  tidal  harbour,  two  wet-docics  and  an  inner  reservoir, 
affording  a  total  length  of  quayage  of  over  2  m.  The  wet-ducWs 
have  a  mininiiua  depth  of  Ijto  isft>0n  sill,  but  the  tidal  harbour 
iadiy  at  bw  water.  TheveadiCBtacdatStMale^  Secvan 
in  1906  Bambcmt  1004  of  *t9^tt  tana;  ckaicd  10*3  «f  9^j»o 
tons.  The  great  bulk  of  tnde  is  with  England,  the  exports 
comprising  large  quantities  of  fruit,  dairy-produce,  early  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables  and  slate.  The  chief  imports  are  coal  and 
timber.  The  I-ondon  .md  South-Western  railway  maintains  a 
rei^ular  i'  r\ii  c  uf  stcimcrs  bclwccn  Southampton  and  St  Malo. 
The  port  carries  on  shipbuilding  and  equips  a  fleet  for  the 
Newfoundland  cod-&sherirs.  The  industries  also  include  iron- 
aad  copper-founding  and  the  manufacture  of  portable  forges 
aad  aCber  ilWl  goods,  cement,  rape  and  artificial  manures.  The 
t0WB  b  the  teat  of  a  ayb^fwcfact  and  haa  tiflnmaia  of  fint  fantance 
aad  of  commerce.  Ceomiiidcatiaa  batweea  tlic  quaya  of  St 
Malo  and  St  Scrvan  b  maintained  by  a  travellins  bridge. 

St  Malo  is  largely  frequented  for  sea-bathing,  but  not  so  much 
as  Dinard,  on  the  opposite  of  the  R.inrr.  The  town  presents 
a  tortuous  m.i;e  of  narrow  sireet-i  .mrl  sm.ill  sijuarcs  lincti  with 
high  a:,  i  suir.-jlin-.ts  fju.iint  builoi:ig5  (e  the  idt h  century 
bo«tse  in  which  Kcnc-  Duguay-Trouin  was  born).  Above  all  rises 
the  Stone  ipirc  (1859)  of  the  cathedral,  a  building  begun  in  the 
■tth  century  but  added  to  and  rebuilt  at  several  subsequent 
periods.  The  castle  (i$lh  cent.),  which  dcftnda  the  town 
towaidft  the  "  SiOoa*"  la  flaakad  with  four  towtn^  ooa  ol  which, 
the  great  keep,  b  an  older  aad  Mtiiritnictvfe,  hceached  In  1378 
by  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  St  Malo  haaatatuet  to  Chateaubriand, 
Ihiguay-Trouin  and  the  privateer  Robert  Surcouf  (1773-1827), 
nativea  of  the  town.  The  museum  contains  remains  nf  the 
silip  "  La  Petite  Hcrmine."  in  which  Jacques  Cartier  sailed  to 
the  St  Ijwrencc  {ij.i'.),  and  a  natural  history  collection. 

Id  the  6th  century  the  island  00  which  St  Malo  stands  was  the 
retreat  of  Abbot  Aaron,  who  gave  asylum  in  bis  monastery  to 
Malo  (Madovius  or  Malovius),  a  Cambriaa  priest,  who  came 
Utber  to  escape  the  episcopal  dignity,  but  afterwards  became 
bnbop  of  Aleth  (new  St  Scnaa);  the  aee  wac  tiansfentd  to  St 
Malo  only  in  the  rsth  ecatttiy.  Heaeeferth  the  bUwpa  et  St 
Malo  claimed  the  temporal  sovereignty  over  the  town,  a  dlim 
which  was  resolutely  disputed  by  the  dulces  of  Brittany.  The 
policy  of  tlie  citizens  themselves,  who  thus  gained  substantial 
powers  of  self-government,  was  directed  by  consistent  hostility 
to  England  .inil  consequently  to  the  dukes.  They  look  the  siile 
of  Bishop  Jos&clin  de  Rohan  and  his  successor  in  their  quarrel 
with  dukes  John  IV.  and  John  V.,  and  it  was  not  till  1434  that 
Jeha  Vt  by  the  afcaqr  of  Chadca  VI.  of  France  and  with  the 
■M  thwi  of  Ihi  ptHMl.  ineHy  wtaMialifd  his  authority  over  the 
town.  In  1481  St  nab  wwaccffMlly  itiirted  the  French 
troops  on  beltalf  of  the  duke.  DnlRf  the  trouUca  of  the  League 
the  citi/cns  hoped  to  establish  a  republican  government,  and  on 
the  iith  of  March  1590  they  exterminated  the  royal  garrison 
and  imprisoned  their  bishop  and  the  canons.  But  four  years 
later  they  surrendered  to  Henry  IV.  of  France.  During  the 
following  century  the  maritime  power  of  St  Malo  attained 
some  importance.  In  November  1693  and  July  169$  the  English 
vainly  boaibafdad ft.  Thepeopleof  St  Malo  had  in  the  course  of 
e  aiagle  war  optaved  vpwaads  of  ifoo  veaMla  (several  of  them 
lidea  with  foM  and  other  tnaaoie)  and  bnmed  a  conrideiable 
MBber  more.  Enriched  by  these  soccewca  and  by  the  wealth 
they  drew  from  the  New  World,  the  shipowners  of  the  town  not 
only  supplied  the  king  with  the  means  necessary  for  the  famous 
Rio  de  Janeiro  expedition  conducted  by  Duguay-Trouin  in 


1711,  but  also  lent  him  large  sums  for  canyiag  en  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  Succession.  In  June  1758  the  ^-^f'*'  sent  a  third 
expedition  against  St  Malo  under  the  command  ol  Charles 
Spencer,  third  duke  of  Moriborough,  and  inflirttdtrgiH  liwiM  Um 
loyalahippiagiathehaiboiirotStServan.  But  another  cqiedl- 
tian  undertaken  in  the  foUowing  September  received  a  complete 
check.  In  1778  and  during  the  wars  of  the  Empire  the  St  Malo 
privateers  resumed  their  activity.  In  i^Sq  St  Servau  was 
separated  from  St  Malo  and  in  1801  St  Malo  lost  its  bishojinc. 
During  the  Reign  of  Terror  the  town  was  the  scene  of  sanguinary 
executions. 

Sec  M.  J.  PouUin,  IlttUnre  de  Saint-Ualo  .  .  .  d'aprh  Us  deem- 
menu  inldtU  (ind  ed.,  Loile,  IR87). 

SAINT-MARC  QIRAROIN  (1801-1873),  French  poUtician  and 
man  of  letters,  whose  real  name  was  Maac  GiBAaoiN,  was  bom 
in  Paris  on  the  smd  of  Febiuaiy  i8ot.  Alter  a  bciltiaat  uni- 
versity career  in  Paris  he  befaa  lo  tSaS  to  eontflbatc  le  the 
Journal  its  Dtbati,  on  the  ataS  of  which  be  remained  for  nearly 
half  a  ceatwy.  At  the  acceesloa  of  Louis  PhOippe  he  waa 
appointed  professor  of  history  at  the  Sorl)on;ie  and  master  of 
requests  in  the  Conseil  d'fitat.  Soon  aketwards  he  exchanged 
his  ch.iir  of  history  for  one  of  poetry,  continuing  to  contribute 
political  articles  to  the  Dfbtits,  and  silting  as  deputy  in  the 
chamber  from  1855  to  1848.  11c  was  charged  in  1S33  with  a 
mission  to  study  German  methods  of  education,  and  issued  a 
report  advocating  the  necessity  of  newer  methods  and  of  technical 
instniction.  In  1844  be  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Acadeoiy.. 
Daifaig  the  levolation  ol  Febniaiy  sS^t  Giiardin  waa  for  a 
moneat a Miablcr,  but  after  theaMaUUment  of  the  repubUc 
he  was  not  re-elected  deputy.  After  the  war  of  1870-7 1  he  was 
returned  to  the  Bordeaux  as'^emhly  by  his  old  department  — the 
Haute  Vier.ne.  His  Orlcatsi-t  tendencies  and  his  objections  10 
the  republic  we're  strong,  and  though  he  at  first  sup[jortc<l  Thiers, 
he  afterwards  became  a  leader  of  the  opposition  to  the  president. 
He  died,  however,  on  the  ist  of  April  1873  at  Uaeiaat4ar<Selae» 
before  Thiers  was  actually  driven  from  power. 

His  cbi-  (  work  is  his  Court  de  hlUrature  dramalique  (1S4J-186O, 
a  series  of  lecturer  better  described  by  its  MCond  title  D*  I'utage  Oet 
pattimu  dam  I*  dramt.  The  author  euminca  the  postion*,  discussing 
the  mode  in  which  they  sre  treated  in  ancient  and  modera  drama, 
poetry  and  romance.  The  book  is  really  a  defence  of  the  aadenta 
against  the  modems,  ami  Girardin  did  not  take  into  account  dw 
fact  that  only  the  best  of  ancient  literature  has  come  down  to  us. 
Ag.»inM  ihi-  ftiirii.ititu  ui<  he  waged  untiring  war.  Among  his  other 
work»  may  he  noticed  Esfais  de  tstterature  (2  vols.  Ii^44),  nude  up 
chieflv  of  contribiKi'ins  to  ifie  Dcthii',,  his  Sohces  sur  I' AUemain* 
(18;^),  and  many  volumes  of  collected  Sonaenirt,  Rtfieiiont,  &c.,  on 
foreign  eonntiiea  aad  jassiBg  ew>n(e  Hie  latest  works  of  Hiannr 
importance  wne  l»  AaMiw  «l  U$  KMbki  (1867)  aad  en  IM» 
sur  J.  J.  Rouiseau  (1870)  which  had  appeared  in  the  Rmm  in  itwt 
mondei. 

See  Ch.  Labitte,  "  Saint-Marc  Cirardin."  in  the  Revue  det  deux 
moades  (Feb.  iHas);  Timinct,  Sainl-Mnrc  Cirardtn:  ftude  IttUratrt 
(1876);    llatzfieid  and  Mcunicr,  Les  Crtliqutt  lUleraires  du  XIX' 

siklt  ( iS<i^i. 

SAINT-MARTIN.  LOUIS  CLAUDE  DB  (1743-1803),  French 
jihilo-ioiihi  r,  known  as  "  Ic  philosophc  inconnu,"  the  name  under 
w  hich  his  works  were  published,  was  bom  at  Amboise  of  a  poor 
but  noble  family,  on  the  i8th  of  Jaavvy  f 74f.  By  his  father's 
desire  he  tried  first  law  and  then  the  amy  aa  a  pnfeeeion.  While 
in  terrieon  at  Bordeaux  be  came  under  the  Indaence  of  Martinet 
de  Phiqwah^  maally  called  a  nortmacic  Jew  (ahhoHili  later 
reeeanA  has  made  ft  probable  that  he  waa  a  Spaalib  Catholic), 
who  taught  a  species  of  mysticism  drawn  from  cabbalistic 
sources,  and  endeavoured  to  found  thereon  a  secret  cult  with 
magical  or  iheurgical  rites.  In  1771  Saint-Martin  left  the  army 
to  become  a  preacher  of  mysticism.  His  conversational  powers 
made  him  welcome  in  Parisian  salons,  but  his  zeal  led  him  to 
England,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  William  Law  (f  t  ), 
the  English  myitlC|toXtaly  and  to  Switzerland,  as  well  as  to  the 
chief  towns  of  FrMMBb  At  Sttatebuig  ini788  be  mrt  Charlotte 
deBoecfclin,  wfaoinltiated  hha  bto  the  wiltfaiftof  JacobBodaie, 
aad  inspired  in  his  breast  a  aeml-raouuitlc  attachmeat  Hla 
later  years  were  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  eompodtton  of  bis 
chief  works  and  to  the  translation  of  those  of  Iloehme.  .Mthough 
be  waa  not  labjected  to  any  persecution  in  consequence  of  hi* 
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opioions,  his  property  wu  confiscated  after  the  Revuluiion 
because  o{  his  social  potution.  He  was  brought  up  a  strict 
Catholic,  tod  always  ranained  atUcbed  to  the  church,  alilKMigh 
hb  first  work,     Bmrt  and  Trnlh,  was  placed  upon  the  ladei. 

He  died  at  Aunay,  near  Paris,  on  the  23rd  of  October  1803. 

HI*  chief  worki  are — LeUre  i  un  ami  tur  la  Rht^utien  Franfoist; 
£clatr  sur  I'asi/viaUnn  humaini-;  D<  I'rff'nl  dry  clwifs;  ,\fintst^re 
de  I'komme-tiprtl.  0;hrt  trcJliw--*  apjuan  d  in  hii  (I.urrci  f-Milh-^mti 
(1H07).  S^int-M  irtin  rigan'LtJ  iht-  hrcnch  Kc\  i<Uitr;n  as  .1  v  rmon 
in  action,  if  not  uuintl  a  mim.itjn-  nl  iht-  jiHiy;r:a m.  lli.-.  jili.il 
society  was  "  a  natural  and  spiritual  theocracy,"  in  wlii<.h  Cud  would 
ntettpneiiaf  anritaadcMlowaMHit,whe«KMt)d  regard  thcmdve* 
Kikllv  at ''diviwenBNMoaeei'' to  gukfe  the  people.  Allcecku- 
astkaf  ornniaatloa  was  to  disappear,  giving  place  to  a  purely 
spiritual  Chrisiiaoitv,  baaed  on  the  assertion  of  a  faculty  superior 
to  the  rcjM>n — moral  ncn^r,  from  which  we  derive  knowledge  of  God. 
Cod  exi&lt  aa  an  ctcrn  il  )»  r  jjnality,  and  the  creation  \h  an  over- 
flowing ol  the  divine  love,  which  was  unable  to  contain  itxlf.  The 
human  soul,  the  human  intellect  or  spirit,  the  spirit  o(  the  univrrsc, 
and  the  dcmenu  or  matter  are  the  four  stages  of  this  divine  rmana- 
tiOB.  naa  being  the  immediate  fdection  of  God.  and  nature  in  turn 
a  reflection  of  m.m.  Man,  iUMWVer.  hat  fallen  from  his  high  estate, 
and  matter  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  his  fall.  But  divine  love, 
unitrd  to  humanity  in  Christ,  will  work  the  final  regeneration. 

Sc  |.  H.  Crt-mr,  ,\o!ue  bioeraphiquf  (1824);  L.  I.  Mori-au,  Ll 
T''. f  irii.inFiu  (iSju);  ti.  M.  Caro.  £j;lJ!  lar  la  \\t  it  la 
doi,lr%nc  dc  Saint- ilnrtin  (iH^j);  Saintc-Beuvc,  Cauifrtei  du  lundi, 

A.!.  Matter,  Samt  Atartin.  U  ^U«$ofkt  immmm  <iite): 
AnaackiZa MilMi'^Aie  mvifi<?«eeii  FraiieeaM/atfBd&r^MllOiNe 
$tta$  (1W6):  A.  E.  Wailc.  the  Lift  of  Utiti  Claude  de  Saint-Martin 

SI9M).  There  are  English  translations  of  The  Mmistty  of  Uon  the 
^tbU  (lM«)  and  of  SS*a  Cottttpendtnu  (iHb^  by  E.  B.  Penny. 

-  IT  llAtnil.  n  iilaad  in  the  West  Indict,  abottt  s  n.  S.  of 

the  British  island  of  AnguiUa  in  i8*  N.  and  63*  W.  It  is  jSsq.  m. 
in  area  and  nearly  triangular  in  form,  composed  of  conical  hills, 
culmin>iting  in  P.irailisc  Peak  (10-^0  ft  ).  It  is  the  only  island  in 
the  .'NnuUcs  owned  by  two  F.urof>can  powers;  17  sq,  m.  in  the 
N  ,  belonging  to  France,  form  a  dependency  of  Guaiii  loujic, 
while  the  rest  of  the  island,  belonging  to  lioliand,  is  a  dependency 
of  Curacao.  Sugar,  formerly  its  staple,  has  been  succeeded  by 
•alt.  The  chief  town  of  the  French  area  is  Marigot,  a  free  port 
CO  tlw  W.  coast;  of  the  Dutch,  Phili)»burg,  on  the  S.  St  Martin 
WMfintoccttpicd  by  French  (ceebooten  in  iftjSfbtit  ten  ycait 
htcr  tka  diviiioB  between  Fkanoe  and  RoOand  was  pcaceaUy 
Bude.  The  inhabitants,  noitly  Fn^liv^h-speaUng  negroes, 
number  about  3000  in  (he  French  p  .n,  and  in  the  Dutch  the 
popul.iti'in  in  ii>o3  was  3S17. 

ST  MARY  (Santa  Maria),  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
bclonRing  to  I'ortugal  and  forniing  part  of  the  Azores  {qx  ). 
Pop.  (1900),  6jSj;  area,  40  sq.  m.  St  Mary  is  the  southernmost 
and  easternmost  of  the  Azores,  Ijrinc  south  of  the  larger  island 
of  St  Michael's,  through  the  mcdinm  of  which  its  trade  is  con- 
dttOed,  IS  it  has  no  food  harbours  of  its  own.  It  produces  wheat 
In  abuadkaoe^  of  which  n  considciable  quantity  ia  ciported. 
Various  volcanic  radts  tie  Cbfe  predoodnant  fermattoni,  Iwt  beds 
of  limestone  also  occur,  giving  rise  to  numerous  stalactite  grottoes 
all  over  the  island.  The  chief  town  is  Villa  do  Porto  (1506). 

ST  MARYLEBONE  (commonly  callc<i  Marvi  ruosj ),  a  north- 
western metropolitan  borough  of  London,  Enjjland,  iKiundid 
N.  by  Hampstcad,  E.  by  St  Pancrasand  Holborn.S.  by  ;lir('iiy 
of  Westminster,  and  \V.  by  Paddington.  Pop.  (1901),  133.301. 
It  is  mainly  a  rich  residential  quarter;  the  most  fashionable  part 
is  found  in  the  south,  in  the  vidnity  of  Cavendish  and  Port  man 
Squares,  but  there  are  numtiwii  linr  homes mrroimding  Regent's 
Farli  and  ia  Uw  aoctli-iicitcni  district  o(  St  John's  Wood. 
Oxford  Street,  with  its  haadsoae  alioiis,  boonds  the  borough  on 
the  south,  crossing  Regent  Street  at  Oxford  Circus;  Edgware 
Road  on  the  west;  Marylebone  Road  cros-srs  from  cast  to  west, 
ami  from  this  Upper  Baker  Street  gives  access  to  Park, 
Wellington,  and  Finchlcy  Roads;  and  Baker  Street  leads  south- 
ward. Poor  and  squalid  streets  arc  fouml,  in  close  proximity 
to  the  wealthiest  localities,  between  Marylebone  I^oad  and 
St  John's  Wood  Road,  and  about  High  Street  in  the  south,  the 
•ite  of  the  orifinal  viUace.  Tbofonaatioo  of  the  Great  Centnl 
Raihvay,  tho  Maiyicbooe  tanbw  of  «hid,  b  Itoylebone 
Road,  was  opened  b  1899,  caused  an  eateualve  demolition  of 
aueeu  and  bouses  b  the  west  oeatnl  diitfict.  St  Maiylebooe 


was  in  the  manor  of  Tyburn,  which  takes  name  from  the  Tyhum, 
a  stream  wliich  flowed  south  to  the  Thames  through  the  centre 
of  the  picseat  bonwch.  The  church  was  called  St  MaiyntYhs 
Bourne.  The  oane  tyboiB  (f  a)  was  votorions  chielly  as 
applied  lO  the  fsllows  widch  Stood  near  the  existing  juoction  of 
Edgware  ftoad  and  Oxford  Street  (Marble  Arch).  The  manor 
at  the  Domcs  lay  Sup.cy  was  in  the  possession  of  the  nunnery 
at  Barking,  but  ihc  borough  includes  several  estates,  ^uch  as  the 
manor  of  Lylicsione  in  the  west,  the  name  i  f  u  h.<  h  i,  presir\  ed 
in  Lisson  Grove.  From  1738  to  1776  Marylebone  Gardens  (which 
had  existed  under  other  names  from  the  close  of  the  1 7th  century) 
became  one  of  the  most  favoured  evening  resorts  in  London. 
They  extended  east  of  High  Street  as  far  as  Harley  Street,  but 
by  1778  the  ground  was  beiasbttilt  over.  Another  lustoric  site 
is  Horace  Stctet  near  B^gwnMRaadtbnnciiyCato  Street,  ffom 
which  the  conspiracy  wUdl  boiC  that  BUDS  WW  dilCCtcd  acsbit 
the  ministry  in  1820. 

The  bafoiifh  includes  alnoet  the  whole  of  Regent's  Park,  with  a 
portlea  of  Pnmrate  Hill  north  of  it.  These  have  altogether  an  area 
of  47}  acres.  The  park,  originally  Marylebone  Park,  was  enclosed  by 
James  I.,  and  received  its  modern  name  from  the  I'rince  Rcgeni, 
afterwards  George  IV._  It  contains  the  Zoological  Gardens,  one  ol 
the  most  noteworthy  institutions  of  its  kind,  attracting  numerous 
visitors  to  it*  splendid  collections  of  li\-ing  animals.  Mere  are  alsji  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  incorporated  in  1H39  H  i  y 
are  enckMed  and  bieautifully  laid  out,  and  contain  hot -houses  and  a 
museum.  Exhibitions  arc  heM  each  year.  The  Toaopbililc  Society, 
founded  in  1781,  has  also  occupied  grounds  here  since  1883.  Tne 
pictumque  lake  is  supplied  bv  the  andeni  Tyburn.  The  itegcnt's 
Canal  skirts  the  north  side  of  the  park.  Another  famous  enclosure  is 
Lord's  Cricket  Ground,  St  John's  Wood  Ro.id.  The  founder,  Thomas 
Lord  (1814),  .11  liiri  established  a  criLkct  pround  in  the  pie^i  nt  Dorwrt 
Square,  but  it  was  soon  moved  tvcre.  Lord's,  as  il  u  called,  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  M.C.C.(Marylebane  Cricket  Club),  the  go\-ermnc 
t>od  v  of  the  game:  here  are  played  the  home  matches  of  this  club  and 
of  tne  Middlesex  County  Cricket  Club,  the  Oxford  and  Camt>ridee, 
Eton  and  Harrow,  and  crther  well-known  fixtures.  The  Wallace  Art 
CollixtiDn,  Hertford  HmiM-.  M.inthf  .ti  r  S<juarc,  was  luxjueathed 
by  Sir  Kii  t;:ird  Wallace  !u  ;hL-  ri.ni'.m  (in  tVio  ili  .itb  In'.  ».lr  in  1*117. 
The  waxwork  exhibition  n.iined  alter  MadAme  Tuss.iud.  who  founded 
it  in  Paris  in  1780.  occupies  large  buildings  in  Mar>lelMino  Koad. 
The  Parkes  Museum  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  is  in  Margaret  Street. 
The  Queen's  Hall,  Langham  Place,  is  used  for  concerts,  indudiflg  a 
notableannuafsenes  of  orchestral  promenade  concerts.  St  Marviehonc 
contains  .1  Rreat  number  of  hospitaU.  among  which  are  the  Middteiex, 
Mortimer  Street;  Throat  Hospital  and  Dental  Hospiul  and  School, 
Great  Portland  Street;  Lying-in  and  Ophthalmic  Hospitals. Maryle> 
bone  Road;  Samaritan  Hospital  for  women,  Seymour  Street;  Con- 
sumption Hospital,  Margaret  Strset;  and  the  Home  for  incurable 
childrca,  St  John's  Wood  Road.  There  are  aiao  several  industrial 
hooMS.  Haney  Street,  between  MarylctMne  Rood  and  Cavendish 
Square,  is  notM)  as  the  resideflce  of  medical  practitioners  Educa- 
tional institutions  include  the  Trinity  and  tne  Victoria  CoHegn  of 
Music,  in  Manchester  Square  and  nerncr?  Street  re-vicetivcly ;  the 
Bedford  College  for  women,  and  the  R(>;rr.i's  I'.irk  H.i|iiisi  College 
The  parliamentary  boroughof  Marylebone  haseast  .iml  we^kt  divisiooi^ 
each  returning  one  member.  The  borough  council  eonsists  of  a 
mayor,  10  aldermen  and  60  councillors.  Area,  1472  8  acres. 

SAINT  MARYS,  a  city  of  Auglaize  county,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,'«K 
the  Sabt  Mam  river  and  tlie  Miami  t.  Erie  caaai,  about  Sj  m. 
Vt.KM.tiCubuAm.  Bspu  (t«ta)  S73*>  SatatMaiyaiatervcd 
by  the  Lake  Erie  k  Western,  the  Western  Ohio  (electric),  and  the 
'Toledo  ft  Ohio  Central  raihrays.  About  i  m.  west  is  a  feeding 
reservoir  of  the  canal  covering  about  17,600  acres  Saint  Marys 
is  in  the  Ohio  oil  region.  The  city  orrupies  the  site  of  a  fi  rmer 
Shawnee  village,  in  which  a  tr.Tdinp  post  was  established  in 
178]  by  James  Girty,'  from  whom  the  place  was  for  some  years 

'  James  Girty  (1743-181 7)  was  one  of  the  notorious  Girty  brothers, 
the  sons  of  Simon  Girty  (d.  17^1),  an  Iri»h  immigrant.  The  brothers 
were  taken  prisoners  by  the  hrench  and  Indian  force  which  in  1756 
captured  Kort  (ir.mville,  in  what  i»  miw  Mifliin  county.  I'cnn«ylvania. 
James  was  adopted  by  the  Shawnee*  and  lived  aman,j  them  for  three 
years,  after  which  he  acted  as  an  interpreter  and  trader;   he  fie- 
qurntly  aooooipaaied  the  Indians  against  the  English  settlers,  and 
exhibited  the  neatest  ferocity.  He  conducted  a  prafitahle  trading 
business  with  the  Iitdians  at  bt  Marys  in  1783-1'^,  when  he  with- 
drew to  Canada  upon  the  approach  of  General  Wayne,  and  again 
;  from  1795  until  ju»t  before  the  War  of  181 1,  when  He  again  withdrew 
I  to  Canada,  where  he  died    His  brother  Simon  ( 1741-1K18),  whn  hs  rd 
'  with  the  Scnccas  for  several  years  after  his  capture,  was  even  more 

j'  bloodthirsty;    he  ser\'ed  against  the  Indians  in  Lord  Dunmoee's 
War,  and  in  1776,  during  the  War  of  Independence,  entered  the 
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called  Girty's  Town.  Fort  St  Marys  was  built  la  1784  or  1785 
by  a  detachment  of  General  Anthony  Wayne's  troops,  and  in 
1813  Fu  B«rbee  wis  erected  at  the  instance  of  General  W.  H. 
Hanimi  by  Colonel  Joshua  Barbec.  During  tb«  War  of  1811 
the  plafli  «M  for  loaie  tiiae  tbe  hendqaaittn  of  General 
Hanlsoa%  anny.  SlBCuyBwisWdoiitMalo«BiDita3,and 
became  a  city  in  1903  under  the  ftnenl  nmflldpd  OOds  whkh 
came  into  effect  in  that  ye^r. 

ST  MARY'S  LOCH,  a  fresh-water  bkc  of  Selkirkshire,  Scotbnd. 
It  lies  in  the  high  land  towards  the  western  border,  and  is  visited 
from  Selkirk  (16  m.  E.  hy  N.)  or  Moflat  (13  m.  S  W  ).  Ii  is 
814  ft.  above  the  sea.  is  from  80  to  90  ft.  deep,  3  m.  long,  aI>out 
I  m.  wide  at  its  widest,  and  has  a  shore-line  of  7)  m.  A  narrow 
■tbom  dmdet  iu  hoid  from  the  amnll  Loch  of  the  Lowes 
(dwtt  <  m.  fang),  whicbii  believed  to  htvebccaoaee  put  of  it, 
the  ^fferencc  of  level  being  only  15  in.  St  Mary's  is  emptied  by 
tbe  Yarrow,  and  its  principal  feeder  b  Megget  Water,  a  noted 
uiip:!:ng  stream.  It  I  ikt-s  iis  name  from  St  Mary's  Kirk,  the  ruins 
oi  'ihich  lie  near  the  northi-rn  shore.  From  the  I3lh  century, 
when  the  church  is  llrs'  mentioned,  (ill  its  destruction  in  1557, 
it  was  variously  known  as  the  Forest  Kirk  (in  which  William 
Wallace  was  elected  Warden  of  Scotland). St  Mary'sof  Farmaini- 
ibopf .  in  old  name  of  the  adjoining  lands  of  Kirkstead,  St  Mary 
of  tbe  Lowes,  and  the  Kirk  of  Yarrow,  h  had  been  partly 
icnoicdt  but  mdnaOy  fell  into  decay,  its  place  being  takien  by 
tbe  diafdi  (rfYamnr  firtber  down  tbe  vale^  In  die  graveyard 
was  buried  John  Grieve  (lySi-iSjd),  the  Edinburgh  hatter, 
a  poet  of  some  capacity,  patron  of  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd.  At  the  head  of  the  bkc  is  the  cclchrjlcd  inn  opened 
by  nbbie  Shiel  (Mrs  Rith-inlson,  d.  1878),  whi^h  wis  visited  by 
many  distinguished  men  <A  letters 

ST  ■AUR-DES-roSS£s,  a  south-eastern  suburb  of  Paris, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mame,  7  m.  from  the  centre  of  the  city. 
Pop.  (1906),  iifiti.  St  Msur  and  the  residential  district  sur- 
looodiag  it  cover  a  peninsula  formed  by  a  loop  in  tbe  Mame, 
tbe  neck  ef  vlddi  ii  OMicd  by  the  canal  of  St  Maw.  In  tbe 
reign  of  Clo«tt  II.  the  tnonastery  of  Les  FomCs  was  founded; 
the  amplificiiion  of  the  name  came  when  the  body  of  St  Maurus 
was  brought  there  by  the  monks  of  St  Maur-sur-Loire.  About 
the  sarr.c  time  was  inaugurated  the  pilgrimage  of  Notre-Damc 
des  Miracles,  which  still  takes  place  annually.  In  1465  a  treaty 
of  peace,  putting  an  end  to  the  "  War  of  the  Public  W^eal,  " 
was  concluded  between  Louis  XI.  and  his  revolted  barons  at 
St  Maur. 

R  MAUMUB^LOIBB;  s  village  of  vreatem  Fiance  In  tbe 
dqwnnent  of  Malne^-Loln  on  the  Loiie  aboot  15  n.  bcfav 
Snnur.  Here  St  Maurus  lowaidi  tbe  middle  of  tbe  6tb  centwy 

founded  the  first  Benedictine  monastery  In  Gaul.   Aboot  tbe 

middle  of  the  gth  century  it  was  reduced  to  ruins  ly  the  Normans; 
in  anticipation  of  the  disaster  the  relics  of  the  s.ii.nt  were  trans- 
(erred  to  the  abbey  of  Fossis  (afterwards  St  Maur  de.  Fosse? 
see  above).  St  Maur-sur  Loire  was  afterwards  restored  and 
lorttficd;  the  extant  remains  consist  of  a  part  of  the  church 
(tith  and  tjth  oesturies)  and  buildings  of  the  17th  and  i8th 
ctntiifita- 

ST  HAWB.  a  small  seaport  in  the  St  AuetcO  parUaoNOtaiy 

division  of  Cornwall,  England,  beautifully  sftttsled  on  an  arm 
of  Falmouth  II.irlKJur.  Pop  (igoi),  117S.  The  inkt  admitsonly 
small  vessels  to  the  Hi  lie  h.irlKJur,  but  there  is  a  ci.niHilerilile 
6shing  irdustry.  A  larpc  circular  castle,  tu-a-rii  wl; h  tliat  o( 
Pcodennis  near  Falmouth,  and  dating  from  the  same  period 
(Henry  VIII.).  guards  the  entrance.  Near  tbe  shore  of  the  inlet 
•ppoaite  8t  liiwca  ia  tbe  small  cfatticfa  of  St  Anthony  in  Roseland, 
an  eactllent  csaraple  of  Eerfy  Bn^kh  wenfc,  Niaining  a  good 
Nonnan  doorway. 

Brit»h  service  as  an  interpreter,  and  after  the  war  instigated  Indian 
ai!.»ck*  on  I  he  frontier  and  fought  with  the  Indian's  aRainM  General 
Anhar  St  Cbir  and  General  Anthony  Wayne.  Another  brother. 
George  Ciny  (i745-<>  iSuK  liwMl  anwng  (he  [Maware*  (or  teveral 
yeorv  waa  also  a  trader  and Intcfpieter,  and  was  f  krwise  a  lencnde. 
liioinat  (t739-iS»>).  though  he  asmMMd  omch  «$b  the  In&m, 
did  not  panSciMie  in  their  vwa.  See  W.  Bunoisld'a  BMHry  t/  tkt 
6MF)»  (GwinHli.  itgo). 


Tbe  history  of  St  Mawes  is  simple.  The  saint  of  that  name 
is  said  to  have  made  the  creek  of  the  Fal  a  baiting  place  in  the 
Sth  century,  llie  chapel  of  St  Mama,  pulled  down  in  tSi*, 
was  licenaed  by  tbe  bbhop  hi  ijSt,  and  bom  di^id  and  viUage 
«ere  situated  within  the  manor  of  Bogulloe,  wUdi  in  the  i6lb 
century  belonged  to  tbe  famOy  of  Wydedade.  In  tbe  i6lh 
century  John  Leland  speaks  of  the  castle  as  lately  heg  in  ami 
descrif>es  St  Mawes  as  "  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  castle,  a 
pretty  village  or  fishertown  with  a  pier  called  Si  Mawes  and  there 
is  a  chapel  of  the  saint  and  his  chair  of  stone  and  hard  by  his 
well."  The  number  of  houses  half  a  century  later  did  not  exceed 
twenty,  and  John  Wydeslade,  as  lord  of  the  manor  of  BoguUos. 
owned  the  village.  For  the  part  which  be  took  in  the  rebellion 
of  1549  Wydeslade  was  hanged  and  Us  lands  fbifdted,  and  in 
IS6»  the  Manor  was  granted  by  Queen  EGaabeth  to  Shr  Reginald 
Mohun  of  HalL  In  the  laroe  year  Si  Mawes  was  incorporated 
and  Invested  with  the  right  of  retumii.g  two  members  to  the 
House  of  Coranions,  a  privilege  which  it  enjoyed  until  iSjj. 
In  1607  the  fwsrtioii  of  the  manor  of  UoKulli/s  which  embraced 
St  Mawes  was  sold  by  Sir  Thomas  Arun  lull,  who  hail  married 
a  daughter  of  Sir  William  Mohun,  to  Thom.15  W  -ilWcr,  and  by 
the  latter  it  was  resold  to  Sir  George  Parry,  who  represented 
the  borough  in  poriiament  from  1640  to  1642.  Sir  George  Patty 
sold  St  Mawes  to  John  Tredenham,  whoae  sons.  Sir  William  and 
Sir  Joseph,  and  Sir  Joseph's  son,  John  Ticdenham,  bccaae 
■uwessively  Its  pattiamcntaiy  reprncnlatives.  On  tbe  death  of 
the  last  named  St  Mawes  passed  by  sale  to  John  Knight,  whose 
widow  married  Robert  Nupent,  afterwards  Earl  Nugent,  and 
until  the  Reform  Act  ot  i8?3  the  Nugenls  controlled  the  elections 
at  St  Mawc-s.  The  corporation,  foiiniicd  in  i  ^tu,  which  consisted 
of  a  mayor,  or  jwrt reeve,  and  other  olTicers  elected  by  about 
twenty  free  tenants,  was  dissolved  under  the  Municipal  Cor- 
porations Act  in  183s.  Its  silver  mace  now  bdongs  to  the 
corporation  of  Wolverhampton,  to  whom  it  paawd  after  ti>e 
great  tale  of  th«  effects  of  tbe  duke  of  Bockingban  at  Stowe 
in  1S4B,  tbe  duke  having  obtained  it  as  the  heir  of  the  Earls 
Nugent. 

ST  MICHAEL'S  (SSo  Miturf),  the  largest  island  in  the 
Portuguese  archipelago  of  the  Azores.  Pop.  (igoo),  121,340; 
area,  297  sq  m.  The  east  end  of  Si  Michael's  rises  from  a  head- 
land 1400  f.'  high  to  the  inland  [jcak  of  Vara  (3573  ft.),  whence 
a  central  range  (2000  to  2500  ft.)  runs  westward,  terminating 
on  the  south  coast  in  the  Scrra  da  Agon  do  Pau,  about  half- 
way across  the  island.  The  range  gradually  declines  in  approach- 
ing iU  last  point,  where  it  is  not  nmc  than  loe  ft.  high.  The 
nMdIe  part  of  the  island  b  fawcr,  and  noi*  vndnfaiting,  its 
SNttcn  eatremity  being  marked  by  the  conspicuous  Serra 
Gorda  (t$72  ft.);  its  shores  on  both  sides  are  low,  broken  and 
rocky.  The  aspect  of  the  western  portion  of  the  island  is  tl  it 
of  a  vast  truncated  cone,  irregularly  cut  off  at  an  elevation  of 
.il.njt  'r.-C'O  It.,  and  tallini;  on  the  north,  south  and  west  sides 
to  a  perpendicular  coast  between  3cx5  and  Soo  ft.  high.  In  the 
highest  parts  an  undeigfowth  of  shrubs  gives  tbe  mountains 
a  rich  and  wooded  appearance.  Like  all  volcanic  countries, 
tbe  idand  hat  an  uneven  surface  with  numerous  ravines,  and 
streams  of  •emi*vitriftcd  and  scoriaceous  Uva  which  lesisl  all 
atmospheric  influences  and  lepd  vegetation.  Heavy  rains 
falling  on  tbe  mountains  afford  a  constant  supply  of  water 
to  four  lakes  at  tbe  bottom  of  extinct  craters,  to  a  number  of 
minor  reservoirs,  and  thnwgb  then,  to  Haaitt  lapid  alicana 
on  all  sides. 

Hot  springs  abound  in  many  parts,  and  vapour  issues  from 
almost  every  crevice.  But  the  most  remarkable  phenomena 
arc  the  Caldcirat  ("Cauldrons"),  or  OUsf  ("Eyes"),  i.e, 
boiling  fonntaloa,  which  liae  chiefly  fraoi  n  valley  called  the 
Furnas  ("  Famaoes  near  the  «citcn»  citienlty  of  the  island. 
Tbe  water  rises  in  columns  about  12  ft.  high  and  dissolves  in 
vapour.  Tlie  ground  in  the  vicinity  is  entirely  covered  with 
native  sulphur,  like  hoar  frost.  At  a  small  distance  is  the  Muddy 
Crater,  45  ft.  in  diameter,  on  a  level  with  the  plain.  Its  contents 
are  in  a  state  of  continual  and  violent  ebulliiion,  accompanied 
with  a  sound  resembling  that  of  a  tcmpc&iuous  ocean.  Vet  they 
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never  ibe  above  hi  Icvd,  unless  occuioiudly  to  throw  to  a  small 
dbtance  a  spray  of  the  consistence  of  melted  lead.  The  Fumts 

abounds  also  in  hot  <.;>rinKs,  somr  of  Ihcm  of  :i  very  high  Irmprra- 
ture.  There  is  almost  alway?*,  howrvcr,  a  cold  spring  near  the 
hot  one.  These  have  long  brcn  visited  by  sufferers  from  palsy, 
rheumatism,  scrofula  and  similar  maladies.  Bath-rooms  and 
other  buildini^  have  been  erected. 

The  plains  of  St  Michael'*  are  fertile,  producinK  wheat,  barley  and 
Indiaa  com;  viric5,  urangrs  and  other  fruit  Irct-it  eiov  luxuriantly 
on  the  aide*  of  the  mountains.  The  plant*  are  m.-tde  to  spring  even 
from  the  intcrstkca  of  the  volcanic  rocks,  which  are  sotnclimes 
blasted  to  receive  them.  Raised  in  this  manner,  thcK  fruits  arc  of 
•uittrior  quality;  but  Uie  expense  of  such  a  mode  of  cultivation 
Becemarily  rcMricts  it.  The  western  part  of  the  island  yields  hemp. 

The  pnodpal  town  and  seaport  i»  Ponta  Delgada  (f.r.),  with 
17,67s  inhabitants  in  1900.  The  other  chief  towns  arc  Arrifes 
(S644),  Lagoa  (7950),  Povoacio  (S09J).  Ribeira  Grande  (8496)  and 
Villa  Franca  do  Campo  (8163).  $ee  also  Axous.) 

IT  Hiaimi  HODlRs  a  lofty  fiynmiiU  idand.  exhibiting 
a  curioos  rnmbhiilinii  «r  iktc  ud  giulte,  iSAtg  400  yds. 
fawn  the  ibore  et  Mount*!  Bay,  in  Cornwall,  Ei^land.  It  b 
united  with  Maraaion  by  a  natural  cattseway  cast  up  by  the  sea, 

and  passable  only  at  low  tide.  If  its  identity  with  the  Mictis 
of  Timacus  and  the  Ictis  of  Diixlorus  Siailus  be  allowed,  St 
Michael's  Mount  is  one  of  the  most  historic  spots  in  the  west 
of  England.  It  was  possibly  held  by  a  body  of  religious  in  the 
Confessor's  time  and  given  by  Robert,  count  of  Mortain,  to 
Mount  St  Michael,  of  which  Norman  aU>cy  it  continued  to  be  a 
priory  until  the  dissolution  of  the  alien  homes  by  Henry  V., 
wbea  it  was  (ivcB  to  the  abbea  and  Convent  of  Syon.  It  was 
a  NMlt  of  pOipins,  whose  devotinu  ««ic  eneouraged  by  an  in- 
dulgence granted  by  Pope  Gregory  in  the  iith  century.  The 
Mount  was  captured  on  behalf  of  Prince  John  by  Henry  Pomeroy 
in  the  rerKn  of  Richard  1.  John  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  seized 
it  and  held  it  during  a  siege  of  twcnty-lbrce  weeks  against  6000 
of  the  king's  troops  in  147  V  Perkin  Warbcck  occupied  the 
Mount  in  1497.  Humphry  AruodeU,  governor  of  St  Michael's 
Mount,  led  the  fCbeDkm  of  1549.  During  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  it  was  given  to  Robert,  earl  of  Salisbury,  by  whose 
•on  it  was  sold  to  Sir  Francis  Basset.  Sir  Arthur  Bsssst,  lawtker 
of  Sir  Francis,  hehl  the  Mownt  afsinst  the  parliament  vatil 
July  1646.  It  was  sold  ia  1659  to  Colonel  John  St  Aubyn 
and  is  now  the  property  of  his  descendant  Lord  Levan.  The 
chapel  is  extra-diocesan  and  the  castle  is  the  residence  of  Lord 
St  Levan. 

Many  relics,  chiefly  armour  and  antique  furniture,  are  preserved 
in  the  castle.  The  cnapci  of  St  Michael,  a  beautiful  isifxenturv 
building,  has  an  embattled  tower,  in  one  angle  of  which  is  a  small 
tarret,  which  served  for  the  guidance  of  sUpa  Chapel  rock,  on  the 
beach,  marks  the  site  of  a  shrine  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
where  pilgrims  paused  to  worship  before  ascending  the  Mount. 
A  few  bouses  are  built  on  the  tiilUidc  facing  Marazion,  and  a 
spring  supplies  them  with  water.  The  harbour,  widened  in  18J3 
to  allow  ve-.'^^ls  ci  5n<i  tons  to  enter,  ha»  a  pur  datini;  from  the 
^.Sth  cfn!ur>',  and  subsequently  enlarged  and  restored.  fop. 
( 1  <>  1 1 : .  III. 

ST  MIHIEL,  a  town  of  north-eastern  France,  in  the  department 
of  Mtuse,  on  the  ti^;ht  batik  of  the  Mcuse  and  the  Cinal  de  I'Esl, 
2j  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Verdun  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906)  of  the  town, 
S94J  (not  including  a  large  garrison),  of  the  commune,  9661. 
St  Mihiel  is  famous  for  its  Benedictine  abbey  of  St  Micliael, 
founded  in  709,  to  which  it  owe*  its  name.  The  abbey  buildiags 
<occiip(ed  by  the  municipal  otBon)  dale  from  the  end  of  tbe  >7th 
ceattiry  and  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  ttth  cent  ury ,  and  the  church  from 
the  17th  century.  The  latter  contains  a  wooden  carving  of  the 
Virgin  by  the  sculptor  Ligier  Richier,  bom  at  St  Mihiel  in  1506. 
Other  interesting  buildings  arc  the  church  of  St  £tiennc,  chiefly 
in  the  flamboyant  Gothic  Myle,  which  contains  a  magnificent 
Holy  Sepulchre  by  Ligier  Richier,  and  several  houses  dating 
Iran  the  isth,  i6lh  and  i7tb  ceatuties.  On  the  road  to  Verdun 
ate  seven  huge  rocks,  in  one  of  wUdi  a  sepulchre  (18th  century), 
contafatag  a  lifa-^od  fifon  of  Cbiitt,  has  been  boUowad.  St 
MIMct  formerfy  possessed  fortlficatloRS  and  two  castles  nhicfa 

were  destroyed  in  1635  by  the  rny.il  troops  tn  the  coune  o(  a 
quarrel  between  Louis  Xlll.  and  Charles  IV.,  duke  of  Lonafate. 

The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  oout  of  assises,  and  baa  tbe  tdboaal 


of  first  Instance  belonging  to  tbe  1 
and  a  communal  college. 

ST  MORITZ  (in  Ladin,  San  Muretmn),  the  loftiest  (6037  ft ) 
and  the  most  populous  village  of  the  Upper  Engadinc  in  tbe 
Swiss  canton  of  the  Grisons  It  is  buill  above  the  north  shore 
of  the  lake  of  the  same  name  (formed  by  the  Inn),  and  is  by  rail 
S6  m.  from  Coire  by  the  Albtila  railway,  or  by  road  48)  m.  fteaa 
Martinsbnick  (the  last  village  in  the  Engadine),  or  by  road  30  m., 
over  tbe  Mafe^  Pass,  from  Chiavenna.  In  igoo  it  had  a  popula- 
tion of  160J,  47S  being  German-speakingi  43J  Lsdin-ipeaUBg^ 
and  S04  (railway  workmen)  Italbn-spetkinf,  while  837  wm 
Protestants  and  743  Catholics.  The  village  is  about  t  m.  north 
of  the  baths,  an  electric  tramway  connecting  tbe  two.  Both  are 
now  much  frequented  by  foreign  visitors.  The  baths  (chalybeate, 
sparkling  with  free  carbonic  acid)  were  known  and  much  resorted 
to  in  the  i6th  century,  when  they  were  described  by  Paracelsus; 
they  were  visited  in  1779  by  Archdeacon  W.  Cose.  They  are 
frequented  chiefly  by  non-English  visitors  in  summer,  tbe 
EngUsh  season  at  St  Merits  being  mab^y  tba  Dialer,  lor  tbe  aaka 
of  skating  8ad.ldbogguing.  <W.  A.  B.  C) 

tl  WAmU  *  tsmi  tt  western  Frsace,  capital  of  an  an«»> 
diisenent  fa  tbe  department  of  Loire-Inf6rieure,  40  m.  W.N.W. 
of  Nantes  by  rail  and  39  m.  by  river.  Pop.  (1906),  30,345,  St 
Nazaire,  situated  on  the  right  batdc  of  the  Loire  at  its  mouth, 
is  a  modern  town  with  straight  thoroughfares  crossing  one 
another  at  right  angles.  It  possesses  nothing  of  antiquarian 
interest  except  a  granite  dolmen  10  ft.  long  and  5  ft.  wide  resting 
horizontally  on  two  other  stones  sunk  in  the  soil,  above  which 
they  rise  6  { f  t  ■  The  only  noteworthy  building  is  a  modem  chunJi 
in  tbe  Goihic  style  o(  tbe  i4tb  oeittiiiy.  The  harbour^  wbidi 
coBstftatea  the  oatport  of  Nantes  and  b  acccsdbie  to 
of  the  laifcst  size,  is  separated  from  the  estuary  by  a  narrow 
strip  of  lai>d,  and  comprises  an  outer  harbour  and  entrance, 
two  floating  docks  (the  old  dock  and  the  PenbouCt  dock),  three 
graving  docks,  and  the  extensive  shipbuilding  yards  of  the  Loire 
Company  and  of  the  General  Transatlantic  Company  whose 
Steamers  connect  St  Nazaire  with  Mexico,  the  Antilles  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  Ships  for  the  navy  and  the  mercantile 
marine  are  built,  and  there  are  important  itcel-works,  bla&t- 
furnaces,  forges,  and  steam  saw-mills.  Tbe  town  is  the  scat  of  a 
subiMcfect,  and  has  a  tribonal  of  first  iastaaee,  a  board  of  trade- 
arbitratloB,  an  eschaage,  a  ebsadwr  of  onmaciee,  a  eoamuaal 
college,  and  schools  of  navigatiOB  and  industry.  Next  to  British 
and  French,  Spanish,  Norwei^  and  Swedish  vesseb  most 
frequent  the  port.  In  the  decade  1898-1907  the  value  of  imports 
greatly  fluctuated,  bein^  highest  in  1898  (£1,800,000)  and  lowest 
in  iyo4  (£  I  ,GS8,ooo).  the  average  for  each  of  the  ten  years  being 
£j,j8o,ooo.  The  value  of  the  exports  in  the  same  period  varied 
between  £3,774,000  in  1899  and  £1,396,000  in  igo6,  the  average 
being  £>,9JSi>oo.  Imporu  include  coal  and  patent  fuel,  iron 
ore  and  pyrites,  timber,  rice  and  bcaq^  apofts  ladude  boa 
ore,  coal  sad  patent  fad,  pit  wood,  sogw, 
goods,  preserved  fish,  and  wine  and  spiifta, 

Aceeidbig  to  wiiias  diMBHiad  «•  encavatigg  lihe  docka.  St 
Nasafae  seesBS  lo  oecupv  ^  ska  ef  tbe  andcM  cSrMb,  pUccd  by 
Sinbo  among  tfw  oMte  importtnt  maritime  towns  of  CauL  At  the 
close  of  the  4th  eentiify  the  site  of  Corbilo  was  occupied  by  Saaons, 

and.  their  conversion  to  Christianity  beinR  rflected  one  or  two  hun- 
dred >cars  later  by  St  Felix  of  Nantes,  the  jilarc  took  the  name  of 
St  Nazaire.  It  was  still  only  a  little  "  bourg  "  of  some  jooo  in- 
habitants when  under  the  Mion  l  empire  it  was  chosen  a*  the  sue 
of^hcnew  harbou^for  Na^t^.^  because  U^asce^otthe^Loire  was 

transferred  to  St  Nasdie  horn  Saveeay. 

ST  NECTAIRB  (corrupted  into  Sennectcrre  and  Sennelerrc), 
tbe  name  of  an  estate  in  Auvergne,  France,  which  gave  its  name 
to  a  feudal  house  holding  distinguished  rank  in  the  13th  century. 
The  eldest  branch  of  this  family  held  the  marquisate  of  La 
Fert£  {q.v.),  and  produced  a  heroine  of  the  religious  wars  of  tbe 
1 6th  century,  Madckiae  de  St  Nectaire,  wbo  married  Guy  de  St 
Exup^,  seignenr  de  bGreaaent,  In  tS48,  and  fou^t  saccesrfully 
at  tbe  head  of  the  Protestants  in  her  territory  against  the  troops 
of  the  League.  To  tbe  same  house  belonged  the  branches  of  tbe 
of  Cbltiannanf ,  the  aelpeaia  of 
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Md  St  Vkiaar,  ami  dw  ml^iem  e(  Cbvdkr  tad  Pontenilks, 
aO  of  wlikh  an  now  eitinrt.  (M.  P.*) 

ST  NEOTS  fpronouncoJ  St  Ncels),  a  market  lown  in  thr 
iouthtrn  r<arliimintary  diviiion  of  lIuntiflRdonshirc,  EnKland, 
on  Ihf  rght  (cast)  bank  of  (he  Oust,  51 1  m.  \.  of  Lonclon  by 
the  Grtal  Niyrthfrn  railway.  I'op.  of  urlian  (iiitrict,  (n;Oi) 
J.SSo.  A  stone  briilgc  cro5.s«  the  river,  built  in  i  jSq  from  the 
rains  of  a  former  priory,  lite  parish  church  of  bt  Mary  is  a 
ine  Pcrrtendicular  buOdiog  of  the  later  i5(h  century.  The 
•OCiaal  «ak  not  »  Mtcwortby.  Among  other  buUdings  may 
be  nentloMd  tbe  Victoria  nusfeum  (1S87),  the  library  and 
lilMaiy  iwlUme,  «ail  the  cnduwcd  Khool  (i|te).  Pipcr-mObi 
bmcrica^  flour*inais,  and  engineering  works  ftiii^  the  chief 
industries  of  the  lown. 

The  name  of  St  Neots  is  derived  from  the  monastery  founded 
in  the  aiJj<jinin>;  fjariih  of  Kync^hury  in  the  reign  of  King  F-dgar 
(o^'T-'-TS)  St  Nix'I,  a  pru?,!  of  dlai-'.onbury  Abhry  in  Somerset, 
L<;arie  a  rtclrs*-  at  a  place  which  he  named  Neolstoke,  near 
b^min  in  CoruwaU,  where  he  (Jicd  about  the  end  of  the  9th 
century.  His  shrine  at  Eyncsbury  being  threatened  by  the 
iocunioool  tbc Danes  early  in  the  itth  century,  the  relica  were 
Mavcyed  to  Crewiand  Abbey,  in  Lincolnshiiv,  of  whtcll  he 
ti  the  patrao  lainis.  But  in  iit>  the  mooMteiy 
Ifranihalof  BccinNoiiMody.  An  Ansto'-SaiiiM 
in  the  Aabmdean  Mitseum  at  Oaford  is 
tnppoaed  to  contain  a  portrait  of  St  Neot.  In  1648  a  troop  of 
Kr>yiHsts  under  the  command  of  \  ■  duke  of  BttcUoiiMm, 
»As  routed  in  St  Neots  by  the  i  arliamenlarians. 

ST  NICOLAS,  a  town  of  bei^-ium  in  (he  province  of  East 
Flanders,  abtmt  u  m.  S.W.  of  Antwerp  F'op.  (1Q04),  jj,767. 
It  is  the  principal  town  of  W'ae's,  formerly  a  dibliict  of  bleak  and 
bonen  downs,  but  now  the  most  prcMluciive  part  of  Belgium. 
SC  Nkoiaa  it  the  centre  and  distributing  point  of  this  district, 
being  an  inpoitant  junction  on  the  direct  iine  from  Antwerp 
to  Cbent;  ft  has  aho  many  manufactnna  of  its  own.  The 
pilBdiiil  dMUcb  dedicated  to  St  NicolBS  wis  fnUked  ia  tCgfl^ 
but  the  other  public  huiMinp  are  ooi^of  the  tgth  cenuny. 

ST  NICOLAS,  or  St  Nicolas  du  Pokt,  a  lown  of  north-eastern 
France,  in  the  department  of  Meurthe-el-Mosellc.onthc  left  bank 
of  the  Meurthc,  8  m.  S  E  of  .Nancy  by  rail.  Pop.  (i(/j6),  470''^. 
The  town  ha*  a  line  Gothic  church  dating  from  the  end  of  the 
It(h  and  the  tint  half  of  the  i6(h  century,  and  [joiMrsiing  a 
finger-jotnt  of  St  Nicdas  formeily  ih«  object  of  pilgrimages 
which  were  themselves  the  origin  of  well-known  fairs.  The 
latter  became  lew  important  alter  i6js,  when  the  Swedes  sacked 
the  town.  Then  are  important  nll^iRMkiop  in  tlw  vicinity; 
eotton  iptaniuf  and  weaving  ate  canied  on.  Ita  pert,  shared 
wlib  VaiBa|f«3le«ii  theappatitcahleaf  the  liver,  Ins  an  active 
inde.  

fr  OnSI,  a  town  and  fortme  of  northern  Prance,  capital 

cf  ihc  (Jepartmcnt  of  Pas  <fc  Calais,  4}  m.  W  N.W.  of  Lille  on 
the  rlilway  to  Calais  Top.  (i')0(>).  17. .'61.  .'\t  St  Omer  begins 
the  car.aliieij  p<jrlion  of  the  Aa.  which,  reaches  the  sea  at  Grave 
lines,  and  under  its  walls  it  connects  with  the  NeuiT<i5se-  canal, 
which  ends  at  the  L)s.  The  for', iticalions  were  demolished 
during  the  last  decade  of  the  i^th  century  and  boulevards  and 
new  thoroughfares  made  in  their  place.  There  are  two  harbours 
TtMVfh  and  ooe  williin  tlie  city.  St  Omer  has  wide  streets  and 
ipadovs  aqnaio,  hot  little  animation.  The  old  cathedral 
h*leiigi  atiBoat  cotlvrijr  to  the  ijnh,  14th  aod  ijth  centuries. 
A  heavy  aqnare  tower  finiihcd  in  1499  suiinoants  the  wett  portal. 
The  church  contains  interesting  paintings,  a  colossal  statue  of 
Christ  seated  between  the  Virgin  and  St  John  (ijlh  century, 
originally  belonging  to  the  cathedral  of  Tli^rouanneand  presented 
by  the  emperor  Charles  V.),- !he  cenotaph  of  St  Omer  (ijth 
century)  and  numerous  cx-votos.  The  richly  decorated  chapel 
in  the  transept  contains  a  wooden  figure  of  the  Virgin  (i2th 
century),  the  object  of  pilgrimages.  Of  St  Bertin,  the  church  of 
the,  aUwy  (built  between  1376  and  1  $20  on  the  lite  ol  previous 
t  OdldBric  III.  retired  to  end  his  days,  there 
!  aichcs  aod  a  lofty  tower,  which  serve  to  adom  a 
cfloichcs  or  coBvciit.chsycls  aie  of 


interest,  among  then  St  Sepuklire  (14th  centuiy),  which  has  a 
beautlftd  stone  ^(re  and  stained  glass  windows.  Afinecollcctioa 

of  records,  a  picture-gallery,  and  a  theatre  arc  .ill  accommodated 
in  ihc  town  hall,  built  oL  the  materials  ol  the  abbey  of  St  Ueriia. 
There  are  several  bouses  of  the  16th  and  i7lh  centuries;  of 
the  latter  the  finest  is  the  H6lcl  Colbert,  once  the  royal  lodging, 
and  now  occupied  by  an  archaeological  museum.  Among  the 
hospitals  the  military  hospital  is  of  note  as  occupying  the  well- 
known  college  opened  by  the  English  Jesuits  in  1591.  The  old 
episci^l  palace  adjoining  the  calhcdcal  is  used  as  a  fiouit-houssii' 
The  chief  statue  lo  the  tasm  it  thatof  Jacqueline  Robfai  ifM, 
bcbw).  StOineriithessatofasub-pfefect,o(acourtof  sstiaes,' 
of  trihwnsls  of  lint  tnslsnee  and  of  commerce,  of  a  chamber 
of  commerce,  and  of  .1  board  of  trade  arbitration.  Besides  the 
lycce,  there  arc  schools  of  music  and  of  art.  The  industries 
include  the  manufacture  of  linen  goods,  sugar,  soap,  lobatio- 
pipes,  and  mustard,  thf  dislilling  of  oil  and  lii;iicurs,  dyeing, 
salt-rerming,  malting  and  brewing.  The  suburb  of  H.iui  Punt 
lo  the  north  of  St  Omer  is  inhabited  by  a  s[)ecial  stock,  Mliivh  has 
remained  faithful  to  the  Flemish  tongue,  its  origiiial  costume 
and  its  peculiar  cttstoms,  and  is  distinguished  by  honesty  and 
industry.  The  ground  which  these  people  cultivate  has  been 
rockimed  from  the  SMiah,  and  the  Upei  (/.«.  the  square  blocks 
of  land)  oaoumuilcaie  with  each  other  only  by  boau  (bated  on 
the  ditches  and  canals  that  divide  them.  At  the  end  of  the  marsh, 
on  Ihe  borders  of  tiie  forest  of  Clairmarais.arc  the  ruins  of  the 
abl>ey  founded  in  II40  by  Thierry  d'Alsacc,  to  which  Thomas 
Becket  beicxik  himself  in  1 165.  To  ihc  south  of  Si  Omer,  on  a 
hill  commanding  (he  Aa,  lies  the  camp  of  Helfaul,  often  called 
the  camp  of  St  Omer.  (>n  the  Canal  dc  Neuf-Fos**,  near  the 
town,  is  the  Ascenseur  des  FontinettCS.  a  hydraulic  lift  enabling 
canal  boats  to  surmount  a  difference  of  level  of  over  40  ft. 

Omer,  bishop  of  Th^rouanite,  in  the  7lh  century  esiabii&hed 
the  monasury  of  St  Bcrtin«  ffom  which  that  of  Notie-Oame 
was  aa  offtlwot.  Riviliy  and  dnseMien,  which  laited  tB 
the  Revolution,  soon^iaagiip  between  the  two  awmMeriai 
becoming  especially  vindent  when  hi  1559  St  Omer  became  a 
bishopric  and  Nolrc-Dame  was  raised  to  llie  rank  of  cathedraL 
In  the  olh  century  the  village  which  grew  up  round  the  mona- 
steries icxjk  the  name  of  St  Omer.  The  Normans  laid  the  place 
waste  about  Sto  and  8S0,  but  ten  years  later  found  town  and 
moiiaslcry  surrounded  by  walls  and  safe  from  their  attack. 
Situated  on  the  borders  of  territories  frequently  disputed  by 
French,  Flemish,  English  and  Spaniards,  St  Omer  long  continued 
subject  to  siege  and  military  disaster.  In  1071  Philip  I.  and 
Count  Amulf  III.  of  Flanders  were  defeated  at  St  Omer  by 
Robert  the  Frisian.  In  iia}  the  town  tcoeivcd  a  commimal 
chartB  lion  WilliBm  Clito,  count  of  Flandcta.  In  i4gi|  it  came 
to  the  Low  CMntfka  as  part  of  the  ^paaidl  dowihiioit.  The 
French  made  futile  attempts  against  It  betteeen  i$si  and  1 596, 
and  again  in  1638  (under  Richelieu)  and  1647.  But  in  if^;;,  .ifler 
seventeen  days'  siege.  Louis  XIV.  forced  the  town  to  c.^intid.iu;; 
and  the  peace  of  Nijmwigen  perm.inenlly  confirmed  the  <i:in- 
quest.  In  17U  St  Omer,  on  the  verge  of  surrendering  to  I'riiicc 
I  iigenc  and  the  duke  of  Marlboroii|.'h,  owing  to  f.Tmine,  wns 
saved  by  the  daring  o(  Jacqueline  Robin,  who  risked  bcr  life  ia 
bringing  provisions  lolo  the  plsce.  St  Omer  ocascd  to  be  a 
bishopric  in  1801. 

See  U  DeKhamps  de  Pks,  HiH.  dthtUkdt  Saii^'Omtr  hnd  ed.. 
Arraa,ini).  ForaftdlbibUograUhyof  other  works  see  U.  Chevalier, 
RipefUin  it$  i«mt$lilt,  $9p9it6i»trapUt  (HontbCSsid,  I90J), 

u.  2743  ut. 

SAiirroir.  prosper  phiuppe  Catherine  (iSij-iSqo), 

French  violinist,  was  the  vin  of  a  merihant  at  Toulouse,  where 
he  was  born  on  the  5th  of  June  i<Si3.  He  entered  the  I'ans 
Conservatoire  under  Habeneck  in  1.S3T,  and  became  professor 
of  the  vioUn  in  the  Conserv  atoire  of  Toulouse.  In  1844  be  made 
his  first  appearance  in  England,  at  a  Philharmonic  concert 
directed  by  Mendelssohn.  Settling  in  London,  he  was  in  184s 
appointed  professor  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  In  the 
early  ofgaiUsatloas  lor  cfaanber  Biusk  which  culminatedia  the 
cttaUishiMVt  «I  Ihe  Fofniar  cnusrtik  %tatiOtt  boic  ao  Impofuvt 
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put;  ud  Vrhea  the  Royal  ItJJteii  Opera  was  started  at  Covent 
Garden,  he  led  the  orehestra  under  Costa,  with  whom  he  migrated 

to  Her  M.iji'^ty's  Thc.nri.-  in  1871.  From  iS.;H  lo  185$  he  was 
leader  o(the  Queen's  Band,  and  in  1S63  he  conducted  the  music 
at  the  opening  of  the  International  Exhibition.  In  1S60,  he 
married  the  famous  contralto  singer,  Miss  Charlotte  Dolby  (sec 
below).  He  was  leader  of  the  principal  provincial  festivals  (or 
many  years,  and  gave  a  farewell  concert'at  the  Albert  Hall  in 
1IS3.  He  (Ucd  on  the  17th  of  October  1890.  His  method  was 
■OttBd.  hb  Myk  attUtk,  and  his  cducatiooal  woik  of  gicat  value, 
the  majority  of  the  neet  Meecatfid  occheatnl  iMbhu  having 
been  his  pupils.   

tAINTON-DOLBT.  CRAltUim  HBLEN  (1821-1885),  English 
contralto  iinpL-r.  uib  1  orn  in  London  on  the  17th  of  Miiy  i8ji, 
Studied'  at  ihc  Roy.il  Academy  of  Music  from  183J  to  1837, 
Crivclli  being  her  principal  singing-master.  In  iSj;  she  was 
elected  to  a  king's  scholarship,  and  first  appeared  at  a  Phil- 
harmonic concert  in  1841.  In  October  1845  she  sang  at  the 
Cewandhaus,  Leipzig,  through  the  influence  of  Mendelssohn, 
who  had  been  delighted  by  her  singing  in  Si  Paul.  The  contralto 
musk  in  his  Elijah  waa  written  for  her  voice,  but  she  did  not 
appear  la  that  vrorktiO  tlw  performance  at  Exeter  Hall  on  the 
i6th  «f  April  1I47.  She  nairied  M.  Sainton  ia  i84e,and  in 
1870  she  letiied  fnn  the  cueeref  »  public  singer,  bot  two  yean 
afterwards  started  a  "vocal  acadcny"  in  London.  She  made 
various  successful  attempts  as  a  composer,  and  the  cantatas 
"  The  UgendoISl  Dorothea"  (1876^  "The  Story  of  the  Faithful 
Soul  "(1S70),  and  "  Florimcl  "  (t'^Sj),  enjoyed  considerable 
success  Her  last  public  appearance  was  at  her  husband's 
farewell  concert  in  June  1883,  and  she  died  on  the  i8th  of 
February  1885.  A  scholarship  in  her  memory  was  (oun<lcd  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  Her  voice  waa  of  moderate  power 
Mid  of  fine  quality,  but  it  was  ber  dignified  wdaitktlc  style  that 
gave  face  the  high  place  she  heid  for  w  many  yean  both  in 
oratorio  and  hallada. 

SAINTOMOV,  oae  of  the  oM  piovbMiS  «f  Fnnce,  of  which 
Saintes  (q.t.)  was  the  capital,  waa  bounded  oa  the  N.W.  by 
Aunis,  on  the  N.E.  by  Poitou,  on  the  E.  by  Aagoomois,  on  the 
S.  by  Guienne,  and  on  the  W.  by  Gttlenne  and  the  Atlantic. 
It  now  forms  a  sm.-ill  [wrlion  of  the  dep.irtmcnt  of  Charcnlc  and 
the  greater  part  of  that  of  fharcnte  Inliricure.  In  the  time  of 
Caesar,  Sainlongc  was,  occupied  by  the  !>;uilO[ics,  \'.hos<:  capital 
was  Mcdiolaoum;  afterwards  it  was  part  of  Aquitania  Sccunda. 
Ttte  livitas  SanUmum,  which  formed  the  bishopric  of  Saintes, 
was  divided  into  two  pagi:  SamtmUut  (whence  Sanclonia, 
SmtttapHtadAiitnensis,  later  Almuntis  (Aunis).  Halved  by 
the  ticaly  of  tts^  it  waa  whoUy  ceded  to  the  king  of  England 
fai  i3te,i«t fccoMpiend by Dn Gocadin &kt|7>>  l^tonSv 
it  was  in  the  same  iMMmcmnf  wtth  AngMBMifa^  littt  from  a 
judiciary  point  of  view  Salntonge  was  under  the  patlenent 
of  Aordeauz  and  Angoumois  under  that  of  Paris. 

See  D.  Maisiou,  lliito-.n  politique,  (it-iU  et  relififusf  de  la  Sainltrtife 
ft  dt  iAunii  Ci  vdIs-,  1S11O-1HJ9;  ?nd  ci.,  l84'i);  P.  D.  R.iinEu<t, 
BiOfT'Sfthte  sj:nU)ytee-inf  (1S5J).  Scf  also  the  publication*  of  the 
S»ctiU  dts  jntiiid  kalahques  de  la  5iii>i;unj;  tl  dc  I' Aunil  (1874  fol.). 

tT  OOEM,  an  industrial  town  of  northern  France,  in  the 
department  ol  Seine,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine  i  m.  N. 
of  the  fartitotions  ol  Paris.  Pop.  (1906)  37,673.  Achfttcauof 
the  cariy  4«th  century  occopica  the  liu  of  a  ch&teauof  the 
17th  century  bought  by  Madame  de  Pompadour  ia  i74St  where 
in  1814  Looia  XVin.  ilgncd  the  dedanthm  promUng  a'  con- 
stitutional charter  to  France.  Previously  there  existed  a  chiteau 
built  by  Charles  of  V  alois  in  the  early  years  of  the  14th  century, 
_whcrc  KiiiR  John  the  Good  inauRuralcd  the  sliort -lived  order  of 
the  Knights  of  "Notre  Dame  dc  la  noble  mai!.on,"  called  also 
the;"  ordre  de  I'dloilc."  The  industries  of  St  Ouen  include 
metal  founding,  engineering  and  machine  construction  and  the 
manufacture  of  government  uniforms, pianos, chemical  products, 
gtc   II  has  important  docks  on  the  Seine  and  a  race-course. 

IT  PIJICRAS.a  northern  metropolitan  borough  of  London, 
Bni^aad*  bounded  E.  by  Islington,  S.E.  by  Flnsbuvy,  S.  by 
BoOofi^  and  W.  by  St  BlaiyleboM  and  Haapatead.  and  eitcadp 


ing  N.  to  the  boundary  of  the  county  of  London.  Pop.  (1901) 
*JS.J'7-  In  the  south  it  includes  a  residential  district,  contain- 
ing boardinfi  houses  and  [irivalr  h'llfls.  In  (he  rrntrc  arc 
Camden  Town  and  Kcnliih  Town.  3n<l  in  the  north.  \ihi're  part 
o(  HiRhjjitc  is  includfd,  arc  numerous  villas,  in  thi.-  vu.ir.ily  of 
rarliamcnt  Hill,  adjoining  Hampstead  Heath.  A  thorough- 
fare called  successively  Tottenham  Court  Road,  Hampstead 
Road,  High  Street  Camden  Town,  Kentish  Town  Road,  and 
Highgate  Road,  runs  from  south  to  north;  Euslon  Road 
ctoaiea  it  in  the  ioulh,and  Camden  Road  and  ChalkFam  Road 
branch  from  it  at  Caoiden  Town.  Herfdca  the  greater  pott  et 
Partiamcnt  Hill  (167  acres),  purchased  for  the  public  use  in 
1886,  the  borough  includes  a  small  part  of  Regent's  Park  (mainly 
in  the  borough  of  St  Marylcbonc)  and  W'aicrlow  Park  ( .'g  acres) 
on  the  slope  of  Highgate  Hill.  It  also  contains  the  termini. 
King's  Cross,  St  Pancras,  and  Euston,  of  the  Great  Northern, 
Midland,  .nnd  Lx)ndonand  North  Western  railways,  with  extensive 
gooils  iJc[H>ts  of  these  companies.  The  parish  church  of  St 
Pancras  in  the  Fields,  near  Pancras  Road,  has  lost  its  ancient 
character  owing  to  reconstruction,  though  retaining  several 
early  monuments.  The  new  church  in  Euston  Road  (i8*a)  la 
arcmarkableadaptatiooofcUasicalnodels.  Among iostitutioni^ 
Univeruty  Collqp^  Gewer  Street,  waa  founded  ia  iSad,  and 
providca  education  in  aU  bnadiea  common  to  univcriitica 
excepting  tlieology.  With  the  department  of  medidnc  is  con- 
nected the  Univeisity  College  Hospital  (1833)  opposite  the 
College.  There  are  scvcril  other  hospitals;  among  them  the 
Royal  Free  Hospital  (Gray's  Inn  Road),  the  Nonh-wcsi  London 
hospital,  Kentish  Town,  and,  in  Euslon  Road,  the  British 
(ForlKs  Winslow  memorial)  hospital  for  mental  disorders, 
Britisih  hoiipital  for  skin  diseases,  and  New  hospital  for  women, 
administered  by  female  physicians.  St  Iwaiherine's  Hospital, 
a  picturesque  building  overiooUng  Regent's  Park,  with  a  chapd 
containing  aoroe  relics  of  antiquity,  waa  aettlod  hero  (iS's)  on 
the  formation  of  the  St  Katheifae^  Dodkiaear  theTawer  of 
London,  where  it  was  Iwmdod  by  Qaettt  Matilda  in  114!.  its 
patronage  has  always  been  aatoefatcd  wflh  queens,  and  here 
was  established  the  Queen  Victoria  Home  for  Nurses  of  the  poor, 
founded  out  of  the  women's  gift  of  money  to  the  Queen  at  her 
jubilee  (1S87).  Other  institutions  arc  the  London  School  of 
Medicine  for  women,  the  Royal  V'eirrinary  College  and  the 
.Mdeiiham  technical  institute.  The  Passmorc  Edwards  S.liIc- 
mcnt,  taking  name  from  its  principal  benefactor,  was  founded 
largely  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mrs  Humphry  Ward. 
Near  Regent's  Park  is  Cumberland  Market.  The  parliamentary 
borough  of  St  Pancras  has  north,  south,  east  and  west  di\isiona,- 
cach  returning  one  member.  The  bormigh  council  coosUta  of 
a  mayor,  le  aldemca  and  do  oonacflfaiia.  Area,  1694-4  acrci. 

St  Pancru  is  meotioncd  in  Domesday  as  belonging  to  the  chapter 
of  Sc  Paul's  Cathedral,  in  which  body  the  lordship  <M  the  raanonof 
Canielowt  (Kentish  Town)  and  Totenhall  (Tottenham  CouRj.waO 
alio  invested.    Camden  Town  takes  name  from  Baron  OundCB 

(d.  I7'>4).  lord  chancillir  under  Goirge  III.  King's  Cross  was  so 
cilletj  (rr>m  a  statue  t>(  (.coi^e  IV.,  irii  tod  in  IH.^O.  ercatly  riiiic uU-tl 
and  rernovcd  in  1B45,  but  an  earlier  lumc.  Battle  Hridge.  in  tradition- 
ally derived  from  the  stand  of  Queen  Boadicea  against  the  Romans, 
or  from  one  <A  Alfred's  contests  with  the  Uanes.  Sotner*  Town, 
between  King's  Cro»«  and  Camden  Town,  was  formerly  inhabited 
by  refugees  from  the  Fnnch  Revolution,  many  of  whom  were  buried 
in  St  Pancras  churchyard.  In  the  locality  of  Somen  Town  there 
wcreformeHy  lobe  traced rarthworksof  unkno«-n  a|{e,  which  William 
Stukrlry  arRucd  had  Iwlongcd  to  a  Roman  c  .imp  <.(  Julius  Caesar. 
.•\li.u  hrd  lo  the  former  man.ir-h-ju^r  1  .f  Ti  tiiitull  was  one  of  the 
famous  plea&urc  resort*  of  tlic  I7ih  and  i!i(h  ci:nturies,  and  from 
c.  I7to  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  the  gardena  at  Haini|go 
Wells  (King's  Cnw  Road)  were  greatly  lavourcd;  there  were  here, 
moreover,  medicinal  springs. 

ST  PAUL,  a  volcanic  island  in  the  southern  Indian  Ocean, 
in  j.S'  4j'  50'  S  ,  77'  3?'  2<)'  E.,  60  m.  S.  of  Amslcrdatn  Inland, 
betonging  to  France.  The  two  islands  belong  to  two  separate 
eruptive  areas  cliaracterixcd  by  quite  different  producu;aad 
the  comparative  tMreneas  of  St  Paul  contraata  with  the  doiae 
vegetatioa  of  Amaterdam.  On  the  north-eaat  of  St  Ftal,  wliidi 
haa  an  area  ef  ai  aq.  m.,  ia  a  bod-kidted  bay,  lapreaentlng  tho 
old  crater,  with  fu  rim  bnkca  down  oaew  aide  by  the  aea. 
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Tbe  U^MSt  ridge  of  the  ishml  b  not  more  than  820  ft.  above 
IIk  tea.  On  the  south-west  side  the  couis  are  inaccessible. 
AeeaidiBg  to  Vdain,  the  blud  origiullyraM  abovt  tbe 
«  a  «( ifeyditie  liicl^  dotikr  to  that  wliick  Mill 
tlie  Mae  Fla  lock  to  tbe  Dorth  of  the  entrance  to  the  eiatcr. 
Neit  followed  a  period  of  activity  fn  which  basic  rocks  were 
proijuccd  by  submarine  cniptions— l.iv.xs  and  scoriae  of  anorthitic 
charafter,  p.ilap.ir.itic  lutfs,  and  basaltic  ashes;  and  finally 
from  ttie  crater,  which  must  have  been  a  vast  lake  of  fire  like 
those  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  poured  forth  quirt  streams  of 
basaltic  lavas  which  arc  seen  dipping  from  the  centre  of  (he 
islaad  towards  the  cliffs  at  angletofao"  to  jo".  Tbe  only  remain- 
he  indications  of  volcanic  acthrlly  an  the  mna  iprfBg*  aad 
emanations  of  carbon  dioxide. 

Scr  C.  Vi-lain.  Panaf  <if  IVfi«i  lur  le  nytrtl  Iq  dtftmhrt  tSy.f). 
ExpMilion  frjr.i;,:!!,r  ai4i  /.Vi  .Si  Fan!  rl  .1  Vr.;  jni  (['.iri<..  IK77); 
Dturifi!i)n  ;t'  1,'c   /a    pf(',:;:tVe   d' Ait  r.    _  .  R/unim  .  .  .  .SI 

Paul  ti  Arr.  .:rri  :m  li'.iris,  Jh?''*;;  aivj  .111  atli(.lc  in  .'lnM;.Vi 
fjtepaphie.  1  -m;. 

ST  PADL.  i!ic  cipital  of  Minnesota,  U  S  A.,  and  the  couniy- 
teat  of  Ramsey  county,  situated  on  the  Mississippi  river,  .il>uut 
JiSO  m.  above  its  mouth,  at  the  practical  head  of  naviRatinn, 
just  below  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony.  It  is  about  jfnj  m.  N.  W . 
of  Giica(D,  Illinois,  and  its  W.  liinits  directly  touch  the  limits 
•f  limnripolis.   Pop.  (iSSo)  4M73;  ^3iM(>;  (iQoo) 

ti\AS*t  whom  46,819  were  foreign-born  (i2,qjs  Germans, 
985a   Swedcib  Irish,  JSS?   EngUsh-Canadians,  2900 

Konm^aMt  aeoj  Engiiab,  14M  Auatiians,  1343  Bobcinians, 
isa6  Danes,  and  1015  Frencb-Canadians),  100,599  of  foreign 
parentage  Ux.  both  parents  foreign  born),  and  2263  negroes; 
(1910  census)  214.744-  Land  area  (igo6)  st-i%  sq.  m.  St 
Paul  is  served  by  the  Chicipo.  f?ur!inj;ion  &  Quincy,  the  ChlcaRO 
Great  Wc-itern,  the  Chic.igo,  Rock  IsLind  &  Pacific,  the  Northern 
Pifitic,  the  Mintie-'-p<'lis.  St  Paul  &  Sault  Sle  Marit ,  i  ln:  ('httaj;o 
k.  N"orth-»cstcrn,  the  Chicago,  Milwaiiliec&  St  Paul,  the  Great 
Northern,  and  the  Minneapolis  k  St  I>ouis  railways.  Five 
bcidcs  spsn  the  Mississippi,  the  largest  of  which,  luMwn'  as 
BUhBcUge.  tt  2770  ft.  long  and  soo  fLbii^  Foitt  Intennban 
Bacseoaaect  with  Minneapolis 

Si  PiMil  is  attiactivcljr  rituslod  «ji»W»  ft.  Aowe  tca-Tevd, 

«■  a  SeiicS  of  Mty  BlMStone  temceSor  blufTi,  formerly  heavily 
wooded.  It  lies  on  both  sides  oftbeftver,  but  the  principal  part  i^ 
0.1  the  cast  bank.  In  its  park  sy:-tem  the  numerous  lakes  within 
and  near  the  city  have  been  utilized.  Of  the  parks,  Come  Park 
(42s  acres;  includitiR  Lake  Como  and  a  fine  Japanese  garden 
and  a  lily  pond),  and  Ph.i!cn  Park  (Ooo  acres,  more  than  400  of 
which  are  water  arc.il,  art  the  largest.  There  are  also  47  sm.illrr 
scjuares  and  "  neighbourhood  parks  "  aggregating  560  acres. 
Ir.  Indian  Park  (13s  acres),  at  the  crest  of  the  bluffs  (Dayton's 
Blalls),  in  the  east  central  part  of  the  city,  are  burial-mounds 
el  tbe  Sioux.  Summit  Avenue  Boulevard,  mo  li.  wide  and 
iiHiiilim  for  si  m.  akm  tbcliei|bta,lsa&iie  RsidcQtial  stitct^ 
toolevafds  akag  the  Uuil  oa  eitber  tide  of  the  river  connect 
viih  the  Minneapoitt  park  system.  Harriet  Island,  in  tbe 
Mis.sts&ippi  river  opposite  the  business  centre  of  the  city,  ts 
attractively  parked,  and  on  it  are  public  paths.  A.Iji.Iiung  the 
city  on  the  iouth-wrst,  at  the  junction  of  the  Minnesota  and 
Mississippi  rivers,  is  the  Fort  SncUing  U  S.  Ciovcrnment  Military 
Rrwn-ation,  with  a  round  jtone  fort,  built  in  1820.  The  principal 
public  building  is  the  State  Capitol,  completed  in  190$.  It  was 
desifncd  by  Cass  Gilbert  (b.  1859),  is  of  Minnesota  granite  and 
white  Georgia  marble  with  a  massive  central  white  dome,  and 
beaicaVlvnl  deeocations  by  D.C.  French  and  iatciior  decora- 
ttoas  by  Jolia  La  Faige,  E.  H.  Blashfidd,  £bner  E.  Gwmscy 
(b.  tS6i),  and  Edward  Simmons  (b.  r8s2).  Other  prominent 
buildings  are  the  City  Hall  and  Court  House,  a  Gothic  greystonc 
Mructurc;  the  Federal  building,  of  greystone,  opposite  Rice 
Park;  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  buildin;^;  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House;  the  Auditorium,  which  was  buili  l>v 

CUic  subscription;  the  St  Paul  armoury  (190s),  with  a  drill 
I;  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Union  railway  .station. 
Aaoog  the  prindpsl  drarebcs  are  the  Roman  Cat  holic  C«lhcdial, 
»Kk  Ike  ^Mph^tteCcatnl  FMshyterin,  tbe  IMt  ~ 


gatiooal,  and  the  Flitt  Baptist  cbuicbcs.  Tbe  wholesale  district 
is  in  tbe  lower  part  of  tbe  dtynear  the  Union  railway  station; 
tbeictaUdwpa  are  mostly  In  an  area  bonded  Iqr  Wabaihi» 
Seventh,  Fouith  and  Kraerts  stiecla. 

St  FmI  has  an  excellent  pubDc  fdwel  system,  which  Indoded 
In  1909  three  high  schools,  a  teachers*  training  school,  a  manual 
training  high  school,  forty  eifihi  grade  schools,  and  a  parental 
school.  Among  other  e<Jjc.itioiial  institutions  are  the  Freeman 
School;  St  Paul  AL.i'lrn-.y,  BarnirJ  SchcHjt  for  Boys;  .St 
Paul  College  of  Law  (1900);  the  College  of  St  Thomas  (Roman 
Catholic,  1885);  St  Paul  Seminary  (Roman  Catholic,  1894), 
founded  by  James  J.  Hill  as  the  provincial  seminary  of  the 
ecclesiastical  province  of  St  Paul  with  an  endowment  of  $500,000^ 


^'iMvcnfty  (eo<«diici> 


40  acres  of  land,anda 
Thcolofical  Semlnaiy  (itts); 

tiooal;  Ifetboifisl  EptscopaQr  dnitered  in  1S54,  with  a  medical 
school  bi  Minneapolis  (chartered  iSS;;  part  of  Ramtine  ^nce 

I  "^'i;;),  and  having  in  the  college  and  preparatory  school,  in  igo8- 
r';cx),  17  instructors  a:id  384  students;  Macalcslcr  College 
(Ttl  livtcri.ir;;  co  cflucalional),  founded  as  Baldwin  Institute 
in  1H53,  reorganized  and  renamed  in  1S74  in  honour  of  a  bene- 
factor, Charles  .Macalester  (i7qS-iS;  j)  of  Philadelphia;  and  the 
School  of  Agriculture  fiHss»  and  the  Agricultural  Ejtpcrimcnl 
Station  (1887)  of  the  Uni. <  r  ity  of  Minnesota,  In  St  Antboiqr 
Park,  west  of  Como  P^^rk  and  south  of  the  fair  grounds.  Among 
the  libraries  are  the  City  Pubb'c  Library,  the  State  Law  Libraiy 
and  tbe  MinnesoU  Hislorical  Society  Libiaiy.  TbeMinnciMa 
Historical  Society,  organised  fai  1849^  hes  an  ardiaeologicel 
coDection  in  the  east  wfaigoftheCapitcL  In  the  private  residence 
of  James  J.  Hill  is  a  itolahle  art  gallery,  containing  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  collections  of  the  Barbizon  School  in  existence. 
The  princip.i!  ncwspai>ers  arc  the  Diipalih  (Independent,  1878) 
and  the  ]'i wrr- Pms,  Ihe  latter  established  by  Jimcs  M. 
Goodhue  (1800-18$})  in  i84<).  Among  the  hospitals  and  charit- 
able institutions  are  the  City  and  County,  St  Joseph's  and 
St  Luke's  hospitals,  all  having  nurses'  training  schools;  the 
Swedish  Hospital,  the  Scandinavian  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Home 
for  the  Friendless,  tbe  Msgdalcn  Home  and  the  Womcn^ 
Christian  Home.  Withfai  the  c(tyliniu(eBit  of  Indian  Meande 
ParlO  is  the  WiDowfefOok  (Mate)  FUi  Hatdwry,  second  to  none 
in  the  United  States  in  completeness  of  equipment;  and  adjoin- 
ing the  city  on  the  north  west  arc  the  rxunsive  groun<!s(300 
acres)  and  buildings  of  the  State  ;\gricuitural  Society,  where 
fairs  are  held  annually. 

Although  as  a  manufacturing  city  St  Paul,  not  possessing 
the  wontitrful  water  power  of  its  sister  ti'y,  ik>es  not  equal 
Minneapolis,  yet  as  a  commercial  and  wholesale  distributing 
centre  it  is  in  some  respects  superior,  and  it  is  the  principal 
jobbing  market  of  the  North-west.  Situated  at  the  natural 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Mississippi,  it  has  several  competing 
lines  of  river  steamboats  in  addition  to  the  shipping  fsdlitics 
provided  Iqr  Its  railways  and  tbe  lines  of  the  Minnaota  IVsnsfcr 
Cow,  abdt  line  with  63  m.  of  track  encircling  St  Paul  and  Minne- 
apolis. St  Paul  is  the  port  of  entry  for  the  Minnesota  Customs 
District,  and  imports  from  Can-ida  and  from  the  Orient  via  the 
P.icific  railways  constitute  an  important  factor  in  its  idmrnercial 
life,  its  in,|K:tti  and  exports  were  valued  at  $6,i?4,rSQ  ar.d 
$9,009,940  respectively  in  1909.  Coal  and  wocid,  grain,  farm 
produce  and  dairy  products  are  important  exports.  St  Paul 
is  the  principal  market  in  the  United  States  for  the  furs  of  the 
North-west,  and  there  arc  extensive  stock-yards  and  slaughtering 
and  packing  houses  in  the  neighbouring  dty  of  South  St  Paid 
(pop.  in  1910,  4510),  St  Psul  ranhs  second  to  MinneapoBs 
among  the  cities  of  the  state  as  a  manufacturing  centre.  The 
total  value  of  its  factory  products  in  1905  was  $38,318,704, 
an  increase  of  .'7  s'o  since  iqoo.  The  following  were  among 
the  largest  items;  fur  goods,  printing  and  publishing — [xtok 
((speiially  law  l>i>  ikl  .ind  job,  newspapers  and  periodicals; 
malt  liquors;  steam-railway  car  building  and  repairing;  boots 
and  shoes;  foundry  and  machine-shop  products;  lumber  and 
planing-miil  products;  men's  clothing;  tobacco,  dpii  and 
I  dpNttci;  and  mdilleqr  aad  f 
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ST  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL 


St  Fkul  is  governed  under  a  charter  «f  igoo,  which  may  be 
•anded  by  popular  vote  on  propoeab  mam  by  a  pcnnancnt 
charter  rommiwioB.  The  siayor,  comptroller  tad  dty  treanuer 

are  elected  for  two  yeat^  "nie  mayor  has  the  veto  power  and 

ar>r"'iTs  the  members  of  boards  of  police,  parks,  library,  f.rr, 
water-supply  and  education.  The  legislature  is  Licamtr.il, 
consisting  of  an  assembly  of  nine  members  elected  on  a  general 
city  ticket  and  a  board  of  aldermen  chosen  one  from  each  of  the 
twelve  wards.  The  water-supply  is  pumped  through  275  m.  of 
water  mains  from  a  group  of  lakes  north  of  the  dty,  aod  the 
system  has  a  capacity  of  40,000,000  gallons  per  day. 

Butory.—ThK  eadieit  nooidcd  visit  of  «  Eurapeu  to  the 
iite  «f  St  Pint  «ii  thtt«(at  jMit  iMb  Hem^  in  i6to. 
The  tnden  .Ficne  U  Saeor  and  lOdiolM  Ferret  visaed  the 
n0m  between  1690  and  1700,  and  apparently  established  a 
temporary  tradtriR  post  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
first  man  of  English  descent  to  recuid  his  visit  was  Jonathan 
Carver,  who,  according  to  his  journal,  spent  some  time  in  the 
vicinity  in  1767-1768.  In  1805  Lieut.  Zcbulon  M.  Pike  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  Sioux.  The  first  steamboat  made 
its  way  up  the  river  in  1823.  The  site  of  St  Paul  was  opened  to 
■ettknent  by  the  treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  negotiated  by 
Gowenior  Hcniy  Dodge  of  Wisconsin  with  the  Chippewas  in 
1^7.  Two  yean  later  (1839)  the  first  permanent  settlement 
«M  Mde  by  Swte  ud  Canadian  refufeca  bwn  Locd  Selkirk's 
Kcd  Wwr  ooimy.  In  1841  Fkther  Luden  Ganltier  elected  a 
log  mission  chapel,  whkh  he  named  St  Paul's;  from  this  the 
settlement  was  named  St  Paul's  Landing  and  finally  St  Paul. 
On  the  erection  of  MinnesotJi  Territory  in  1849,  St  Paul  was 
incorporated  as  a  village  and  bccamt  the  Territorial  capital.  Its 
population  in  1S50  was  only  11 13.  It  was  chartered  as  a  city 
in  1854,  and  continued  as  the  capital  of  the  new  stale  after  its 
admission  (1858).  The  first  railway  connecting  St  I'aul  and 
Ifinneapolis  was  completed  in  1861,  at  which  time  St  Paul's 
pOfNilatlon  exceeded  to.ooo  and  in  1S69  through  railway  con- 
aeiioB  with  Chicaco  effected.  Ibe  city  ol  West  St  Paul 
«  «aa  aaneied  in  tB74.  The  growth  of  the  dty  Kad  Imoi  cem- 
parativdy  slow  until  1870,  in  which  year  the  popuhtioo  was 
30,030;  but  the  rapid  railway  construction  and  the  settlement 
end  clearing  of  the  Western  farm  l.inri,  increased  its  commercial 
and  industrial  importance  as  it  did  that  of  its  sister  city,  Minne- 
apolia.  IiitM4tliedtyBmltiweiatttead«l4othelliBBeapoUs 
line. 

See  F.  C.  BUm.  51  Pmd,  its  Past  ,i>u-l  Pmrnl  (St  Paul.  188B); 
C.  C.  Andrews,  lUslcry  m  St  Paul,  Minneso!a  (!jyracu*e,  N.Y., 
l8<>o) ;  Warner  and  Fooic,  Hittory  of  Ramsty  County  and  the  City  of 
St  Paul  (MinncapoUs.  1881 ) ;  C.  l5.  Elfcit,  "  Early  Trade  and  Traders 
in  St  Paul."  and  A.  L  Larpentciir,  "  iteooUacMna  tt  the  Gty  and 
People  of  St  Paul,"  both  in  th*  Minnesota  Historieal  Society's 
CmteUttu,  vol.  ix.  (1901). 

tr  FAUl'S  CATHBDIUlt  the  cathedral  church  of  the  diocese 

of  London,  England,  standing  in  the  heart  of  the  City,  at  the 
head  of  Ludgalc  Hill.  (For  plan,  &c.,  sec  ArchitectvkE: 
Renaissance  in  England.)  The  name  of  a  bishop  of  London, 
Rrstitutus,  is  recorded  in  314;  but  his  individuality  and  oven 
his  existence  are  somewhat  doubtful,  and  nothing  is  known  of 
the  existence  of  a  church  until  Bcdc's  notice  that  early  in  the 
7th  century  one  was  built  here  by  ^thelberht  of  Kent  at  the 
instance  of  the  minioHaiy  Mellitiu»  who  became  bishop.  Tradi- 
tion placed  upon  the  dte  a  Roman  tco^  of  Diana.  "Tlie  church 
was  dedtcateid  to  St  Paul,  and,  after  passing  through  many 
vicissitudes,  was  removed  In  1083,  when  Bishop  Maurice,  with 
the  countenance  cf  William  the  Conqueror,  undertook  the 
erection  of  a  new  cathedral.  The  building  w.is  not  pressed 
forward  with  Nigour,  and  in  1(35  much  of  it  was  damaged  by 
fire.  The  tower  was  completed  in  1221;  an  Early  English 
choir  followed  shortly  after,  and  was  enlarged  after  1*55  when 
Bishop  Fulk  brought  great  energy  to  bear  upon  the  repair  and 
elaboration  of  the  buUding.  At  the  dose  of  the  centiuy  the 
cathedral  was  leguded  a»  finished;  bat  a  atw  ipire  iraa  built 
early  in  the  t4th  oentmy.  Much  of  the  Norman  work,  peirtlcu- 
larly  in  the  nave,  had  been  left  untouched  by  the  F.Trty  English 
builders  (who  in  other  parts  merely  encased  it),  and  the  caiitdlral 


wM  a  msgniHrent  aaaaoMnt  of  ibaa  itylea,  aad  of  the  ca4y 
DecorateoT  PieipewUeularadditJoBa  were  not  estand,«t^  aad  tl« 

cathedral  remained  with  little  alteratkm  vatH  1561,  when 

lighining  Struck  the  spire  and  fired  the  chuidi.  The  spire 
was  never  rr'juilt.  In  the  lime  of  J.ime^  I.  the  fabric  had  so 
far  (iccayi  d  that  the  king  was  prevailed  u[Kir.  to  make  a  personal 
e.xar7]inati<jn  n\  it,  and  Inigo  Jones  was  entrusted  with  the  wurk 
of  restoration.  In  accordance  with  the  architectural  tendencies 
of  his  time  he  added  a  classical  portico  to  the  west  front,  and 
made  similar  alterations  to  the  transepts.  Again,  however,  in 
1666  the  bad  slate  of  the  fabric  necessitated  extensive  repair* 
and  Dr  (aftckwi«b  Sir)  Christopher  Wrca  furaiihed  a  Kfaeaw 
iDdudingaemial4on&  AUUaplaMwmenaqdetain  A«(gutl 
of  that  year,  bwt  in  S^tcmber  the  great  fire  of  London  almost 
destroyed  tha  boBfing;  aad  rendered  what  was  left  unsafe  and 
bewmd  restocatloo 

Estimates  of  the  dinMwhai  of  Ika  oU  othednl  dUTcr.  Stew 
making  the  extreme  length  600  ft.,  but  auideni  iavestigattont  give 
5i>6  ft.  The  internal  he«lt  of  thochoirwas  tOI  ft.,  and  that  of  the 
n.ivr,  uhieh  wa*  of  twelve  bays,  93  ft.,  and  the  extreme  breadth 
(if  the  b  .ilding  was  104  ft.  The  .summit  of  the  wonderful  &pire  was 
48a  it.  above  the  ground.  The  present  building  it  wider  than  the 
oM.  and  its  orientation  is  more  northerly,  but  its  northern,  eastern 
and  (outbera  extremities  approximately  correspond  with  those  of 
old  St  Paul's,  the  west  front  of  which,  however,  with  tu  Sanking 
towcn,  lay  nearly  too  ft.  west  of  Wren'*  front.  It  should  be  noticca 
that  the  eastern  fxirt  of  the  old  cathedral  incorporated  the  original 
pjrish  church  of  M  1  .iiili  .ifur  1255,  when  part  of  the  new  crypt 
was  allotted  to  the  pariih  In  return.  Moreovi  r.  the  ancient  churrh 
of  St  GrcKory  by  St  Paul  actually  adjoined  the  t.uheilr.il  on  the 
KNJth-west.  In  the  angle  west  of  the  *outh  transept  Uy  a  cloister, 
in  the  midst  of  which  was  the  octagonal  chapter  house,  dating  from 
133a.  To  the  north-catt  of  the  cathedral  stood  i>aul's  Cross,  in  an 
open  space  devoted  to  public  meeiingt;  it  included  a  pul(Mt,  and 
here  religious  disputations  were  held  and  papal  bulls  promulgated. 
In  l^'-43  it  W.1N  remined,  but  a  new  cross,  creeled  under  the  will  of 
H.  C.  Richards,  K.C.,  M.P.,  wa*  unveiled  in  1910. 

The  formal  provision  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  cathedral  waa 
made  in  1668,  and  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  in  167$.  Tha 
first  service  was  held  in  it  in  1697,  and  the  last  stone  was  set  in 
place  in  1 7 10.  The  ooat  ia  cnioiidy  estimated,  but  was  probably 
about  £^50^000,  the  gnater  pan  of  which  waa  defrayed  by  a 
duty  on  sea-bonie  COM.  The  nalcritl  b  Fnrtland  atone.  Wren 
had  to  face  many  difficullica.  He  naturally  insisted  on  the  style 
of  the  Renaissance,  and  his  first  design  was  for  a  building  in  the 
form  of  a  (Ireek  cross,  but  the  gen<  ral  desire  was  that  at  least 
the  ground-plan  of  the  old  English  cathedrals  should  be  followed, 
and  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross  was  forced  upon  him.  He  offered 
various  further  designs,  and  one  was  accepted,  but  Wren  set 
the  broadest  construction  upon  the  permission  granted  him  to 
alter  its  ornamental  details,  and  luckby  so.  The  extreme  length 
of  the  buildiag  b  513  ft.,  the  breadth  across  the  transepts  248ft., 
of  the  nave  IS3  ft.,  of  the  west  float  179  It.  The  length  of  tba 
nave  it  »sj  It,  and  of  the  choir  168  ft.,  leaving  lai  ft.  bneatk 
the  dome  at  the  crossing.  The  cro»  at  the  top  of  the  laatCID 
above  the  dome  is  363  ft.  above  the  ground. 

The  catfaednl  is  appraaciied  on  Aa  west  from  an  open  pavement, 
on  which  stand*  a  statue  of  Queen  knm.  There  is  also  an  mxription 
marking  the  spot  on  which  Oueen  Victoria  returned  thanks  on  th« 
occasion  of  her  Diamond  Jubilee  (1897).  A  broad  flight  of  steps 
leads  up  to  the  west  front,  of  two  orders,  flanked  bv  towers,  in  tn« 
north  t<m(  r  i?  a  chime  ol  UII';  in  tlie  wjuth  ihr  fli^  k.  with  the  old 
great  bell  (1716),  tolled  on  ihe  death  ol  cerl.iin  hitjh  personages, 
and  the  new  great  l>ell,  placed  in  l8S2.  weighing  atwut  17  tons. 
The  nave  is  of  (our  bays,  with  aisles,  and  chapels  ot  one  bay  width 
immediately  east  of  the  western  towers.  The  transepts  are  of  two 
txays,  and  are  entered  by  north  and  south  porches  approached  by 
circular  flights  of  steps.  On  the  pediment  of  the  south  porch  is 
sculptured  a  phoenix  with  the  inscription  Rtiuriam  (I  snail  rise 
again),  in  allusion  to  a  famous  cpis<.><lc.  Wren,  planning  his  site 
and  desiring  to  mark  in  tlie  Rround  the  (><)imi  o(  the  crnire  of  his 
dome,  bade  i  workman  bring  a  piece  of  stone  lor  the  purpose. 
He  picked  up  at  haaatd  a  fragment  of  an  andent  tomfastane  bearing 
this  single  word,  which  Wren  sdopled  as  a  motto.  The  choir  of  four 
bays  terminates  in  an  apse,  but  the  rich  and  lofty  modem  retedoS 
starKis  forward,  and  the  apse  is  thus  divided  off  from  the  body  of 
the  church  and  lurms  «he  Jcmis  r li.i|iel.  The  choir  Malts  arc  a  fine 
eitample  of  the  wr.rk  of  Crlnlmg  Gibbons.  The  dome  is  sup["  r"'.J 
by  the  lour  v,^^t  pn-r-*  In  x}:\-  .)rn;'<'<  "f  <h"'  eri».>..  within  whith  .irc 
^mall  ch-imtx-r^,  and  t  a  <'ii:li  •  1  nm  r  jncr^     ]  In-  -     n  -  !r.  l'.     t  wi  t  n  I  he 

arches  which  stand  upua  ilic>c  picrs  arc  Miumvnicd  with  muMicv 
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frao  (be'dcttns  of  C  P.  Watts  an'!  other's,  rtrruted  by  Salviati. 
Wrcs  had  looked  for*  jr.l  !■>  a  itinipft  hrn-iM-  »  heme  ot  decoration 
in  cnotaic  The  Utcr  mtcnMun  o(  thit  wurk  »4s  entrusted  to  Sir 
W.  B  Richmond.  Above  the  arches  i*  a  circular  gallery  known  u 
tbe  Whitperii^  Gallery  (rotn  the  (act  that  a  whisper  can  be  easily 
kmid  from  OM  adt  to  the  other.  Above  this  taerc  are  ptlutm, 
vkb  iqtMirt  headed  windows,  in  three  out  of, every  four  intervening 
■paces;  and  above  again,  the  domcti  crjlin);.  ornamented  in  mono- 
chrome by  Sir  James  Thornhill  immi il<Jicly  after  its  completion; 
but  the  painting*  hj»"e  «utlrr<-«l  frnm  .the  arlinn  <i(  the  atnio^pherc 
and  ire  hardly  to  be  di5iin|.;ui'h<  iS  (roiiv  lilow.  The  inner  wall  of 
the  dome  begitu  to  skipe  inward  from  the  level  oi  the  Whispering 
Galtfy.  but  |W»  h  mmlmA  inuUf$  bg  m  coIp— dr.  cttcudink  up 
10  •  poiM  «  iltle  abdwe  die  top  oT  Ae  iMcnMl  pikatcn.  From 
lyspoiat  itp«rard  the  dome  is  of  triple  construction,  consisting  of  (l) 
ike  mner  dome  ot  brii  k.  pirrnti  at  the  top  to  render  the  untem 
vivble  frrmi  b<-low ;  U)  a  tira  k  one.  the  principal  memt>cr  of  the 
struilurc.  tiojnng  the  lantern;  ly)  ihi  dome  visible  from  without, 

erf  lead  on  a  wooden  frame  The  golden jgalkfy  at  tbe  base  of  the 
taatem  (top  «f  tin  wttcr  doMl  ii  •boHt  «9  It.  abowt  the  tof  of  the 
inner  dome. 

The  monuiMata  in  St  Paul's  are  numerous,  though  not  to  be 
cocnpared  with  thote  in  Westminster  AUiey.  The  most  notable  is 
that  in  tbe  nave  to  the  duke  of  Wellington  (d.  |85J)  by  Alfred 
Stevens.  In  the  cr>pi.  »h;i  b  i  vn  ndn  l.>cncaih  the  entire  building, 
are  many  tomb*  and  memotuU — that  of  Nelv>n  in  the  centre 
beneath  the  dome,  thoee  of  many  famous  artists  in  the  so-called 
Painter*'  Coritcr.  and  in  the  south  choir  aisle  that  of  Wren  himself, 
wboBe  ^vc  ■•  fitarfced  only  by  a  plain  alab,  with  the  well-known 
•nacripcwn  ending  Si  manumfntum  rrfntru,  citcumifnct  ("  If  thou 
•eekeat  a  monument,  look  about  thee  ").  Abo%'e  the  south-west 
chapel  in  the  nave  is  the  chapter  library,  with  many  interesting 
printed  b«iolc«.  MSS.  and  drawings  rtlatin?  to  the  cath«ilral.  F<ir 
St  I'ajl  »  SchoJ.  eitablished  by  Ji  Kn  <  i  Ir; .  c |.  ,in.  and  formerly 
adjacent  to  the  cathedral,  see  tbe  article  on  Hammkr&mith.  whither 
it  wsa  aiibaM|iicMly  MMMtd* 

AtrrwoaiTin.— yiFwIaiyt  «r  Mmoin  (of  Sir  Chriatopher  Wren), 
€»mpUUd  hy  kit  tvn  Ckftttopker.  nmr  fmbliikrd  fry  Aii  Grandion, 
Ste^m  Wren  (London.  1758);  Sir  William  Dundale.  Iliilory  ef  St 
Pjul  t  <i8iH!;  r>.in  Milman.  AmnaJi  of  Si  Paui  t  (l8<.^);  William 
Lxr^man.  Ikr  I  k're  Catktdrals  dedualfd  to  St  Paul  (IH;  ^);  /'nm- 
nwxXi  tUiutratimt  Ikt  Hittary  </  St  Paui'i  (Camden  Society.  l8tk>); 
Rev.  W.  Sparrow-Siamon.  CkapUri  in  tht  lliiiory  of  Old  Si  Paul't 
(lUi):  CUamtHpfrtm  Old  St  PauTi  {1SH9);  and  Si  PauTs  and  Old 
at^Uj*  (il»<H);  Kiv.  A.  Dimock.  St  Pant  i  (in  Rcir»  "  Cathedral  " 
— ea.  l«oi).  Rev.  Canon  Bcnham,  OW  SI  Patd  i  (190J).  In  this 
:  want  aad  claewbcre  an  ahown  the  valuable  drawian  of  Wen- 
k)ttar,  ahowiag  tbe  old  cathedral  iouwdiMdyDdoi*  the 
great  fire. 

ST  PAUL'S  ROCKS,*  number  of  islets  in  the  Atlantic,  nearly 
1°  N.  oi  the  equator  and  540  m.  from  South  America,  in  }g*  15' 
W.  Tbe  whole  apace  occupied  docs  not  exceed  1400  ft.  in  length 
b)P  about  haU  at  mtidi  ia  bccMiUi.  Bcaidcs  sca-Iowl  the  only 
badcTcatumareiaMCUUidipfakiB.  FUiMeabuodant,  cevcn 
t{>edcs  (one,  Holou%tnm  tmuH  pntttVteiikt  to  the  loctlity) 
bcini;  cullcctcd  by  the  "  ChaOcafer  **  dtiring  •  bfief  etay.  Dar- 
wia  {Om  V'oUanu  Idandi)  decided  that  St  Paul'^  Rocks  were 
•ot  of  volcanic  origin;  later  investigators  maintain  that  they 
probably  are  eruptive. 

See  Reporu  of  the  Veyat/t  of  H.M^.  CkalUnt/tr:  Namtm  «f  tlu 
Chmtjwoii. 

tr  nrCR.  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Nicollet  ceonty, 

Minnesota.  U.S  A.,  on  the  Minnc«i!a  river,  about  75  m  S.W.  of 
llinncapclij  Pop  (1905,  st.iic  icnsus)  4514  (875  forcign-bom); 
(1910)  4176.  It  is  ."icrvcfj  by  the  Chicago  &  North-Wcstcrn 
railway  and  by  stcamUjat  lines  on  the  .Minnesota  river,  which 
is  navigable  for  light  draft  stcamboati  to  this  [xjitit.  The 
aeighbouring  Lakes  iritb  their  excellent  fi:>hitig  attract  many 
summer  visitors.  The  dty  has  a  Carnegie  library,  and  is  the  seat 
cif  tbe  Minnesota  Hospital  for  the  Insane  (1866),  and  of  Gustavus 
AiMpbtB  CoUefe  (Swedish  Evanfelical  Lutheian,  oo^uca- 
liaaal)*«bieh«aa  founded  ia  i86iaiidha»a«olk9e,an Academy 
aad  Sdbool  of  Magogy,  a  School  of  GNnmerce  anda  School 
of  Music.  St  Peter  is  an  important  market  for  lumber  and  grain; 
h  has  stone  qtiarries  and  various  manufactures.  Settled  about 
■185},  St  Peter  wai  incorporatcJ  as  a  villaKt.'  in  1865,  and  was 
chartered  as  a  city  in  iSgi.  In  1^5;  the  lef^isl.it ure,  a  shori  time 
before  its  adjournment  for  the  session,  parsed  a  bill  to  remove 
the  capital  of  Minnesota  to  St  Peter,  but  the  bill  was  not  prc- 
aeatcd  to  the  governor  for  hi»  •Ignatute  within  the  prescribed 
tine,  aad  when  the  kgialatiiit  re-ooovtaed  a  aimilar  bill  could 
wtbt  pmA 


n  FBIB  PORT,  the  chief  town  df  GoeiMqr,  «Bt  of  the 
Channel  blaodi;  Sbp.  (igoi)  il^afki.  Itlieapkbuaqudyana 
•teep  ilope  abowe  iu  hatbrar  on  the  east  ooaat  of  the  idand. 

The  harbour  b  enctoaed  by  bltakwatets,  tbe  soothern  of  which 

connects  with  the  sliorc  and  con'.inucs  beyond  a  rocky  islet  on 
which  stands  Castle  Cornet.  It  dates  (roiti  the  izlh  century 
and  retains  portions  of  that  i>criod«  Alms  the  sea-front  of  the 
town  there  extends  a  broad  sea-wall,  wliiih  continues  north- 
ward nearly  as  far  as  the  small  jxirt  of  St  Sampson's,  connected 
with  St  Peter  Port  by  an  electric  tramway.  To  the  south  of 
the  town  Fort  Geotgc,  with  its  barracks,  stands  high  above  the 
itA.  On  tbe  qtiay  there  is  a  bronae  statue  of  Albert,  Prince 
Consort  (1861),  copied  from  that  on  the  toalh  side  of  tbe  Albert 
Hail,  London.  St  FiUr  Port  was  fonnwly  walled,  and  the  titct 
of  the  fve  fUei  are  marfccd  by  stooca.  9t  Pner's,  or  the  town 
church,  standing  low  by  the  tide  of  the  quay,  was  consecrated 
in  1312,  but  includes  little  of  the  building  of  that  date.  It  has, 
however,  fine  details  of  the  14th  and  isth  centuries,  and  is,  as  a 
whole,  the  most  ncleworlhy  ecclesiastical  building  in  the  islands. 
Tlirj  ij'.hcr  principal  buildings  arc  the  court  house,  used  for  the 
nnceiuigs  of  the  royal  court  and  the  states,  the  Elizabeth  College 
for  boys,  founded  by  Queen  tUzabcth,  but  occupying  a  house 
of  the  year  i8]$,  and  the  Victoria  Tower,  commemorating  a 
visit  of  Queen  Victoria  in  1846.  Hauteville  House,  the  residence 
of  Victoc  Httgo  from  1856  to  1870,  ia  pccwmd  aa  he  left  it.  and 
is  open  to  the'pnhBc  The  haibonr  b  the  AM  In  the  kland, 
and  a  latfe  eipott  tntde  ic- carried  «o  wpfriel^  li  vq|ttaMei» 
fruit  and  flowen.  The  conttniction  of  the  harbour  was  Ofdeied 
by  King  EJ.'.-in!  I.  in  1275. 

ST  PETERSBURG,  a  government  of  north-western  Russia, 
at  the  hea<i  of  the  Gull  of  I'lnland,  stretching  for  130  m.  along 
its  south-cast  shore  and  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ladoga,  and 
bordering  on  Finland,  with  an  area  of  17,121  sq.  m.  It  is  hilly 
on  the  Finland  border,  but  flat  and  mar^y  elsewhere,  with  tha 
eitception  of  a  small  plateau  in  the  south  (Dudcrhof  HlUi),  JOO 
to  sso  fu  high.  It  has  a  damp  and  coM  climate,  the  aMnfe 
temperkturca  being:  at  Si  IWanbnn;  far  the  ymt  F.,  far 
January  1$*,  (or  July  64*;  yeaify  rainfall,  i8>7  hi.;  at  Ser- 
niaks,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Svfr  on  the  E.  sidaof  Lahe  Ladon 
(60"  :S'  N  ),  for  the  year  37°,  for  January  13',  for  July  6?} 
yearly  rainfall,  JO-8  in.  Numerous  |>arallcl  ridges  of  glader 
origin  intersect  the  government  towards  Lake  Peipus  and  north 
of  the  Neva.  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks  appear  in  the  south, 
the  whole  covered  by  a  thuk  glacial  dep«iMt  with  iKiuIdirs 
(bottom  moraine)  and  by  thick  alluvial  deposits  in  the  valley 
of  the  Neva.  Tbe  bays  of  Kronstadt,  Koporya,  Luga  and 
Narva  aSord  good  anchorage,  but  the  coast  is  for  the  most  part 
fringed  trith  reefs  and  sandbanks.  Tbe  chief  river  is  the  Neva. 
The  fceden  of  Lake  Ladoca— the  Volkhov,  tbe  Syaa,  and  tht 
Svir.the  fast  two  fanning  part  of  the  system  efcaaaboonnectlng 
the  Neva  with  the  Volga— are  important  channels  of  commerce, 
as  also  is  the  Narova.  Marshes  and  forests  cover  about  45% 
of  the  arfa  (70%  at  the  end  of  the  i8th  century).  The  popula- 
tion, which  was  635,780  in  1883,  numbered  873,043  in  i8<j7, 
without  the  capital  and  its  suburbs,  including  the  latter  it  was 
2,103,965-  Of  this  latter  number  466,750  were  women  and 
i6o.4i;>9  lived  in  towns.  The  estimated  pop.  in  i(>o6  was  2,510,100. 
The  average  density  was  121  per  sq.  m.  The  population  is  chiefly 
Russian,  with  a  small  admixture  of  Finns  and  Germans,  and 
acconUag  lo  idigioa  it  is  distributed  as  follows:  Creek  Orthodox, 
78%i  ManognfMmiita,  f6%;  Lutherans,  17%;  aad 
Roman  CBtlmliei,a*4%.  A  remaifcabk  feature  is  the  very  slow 
aatmal  iaaeiieol  the  population.  During  the  25  years  1867  to 
1891  the  iMtural  increase  was  only  867.  The  government  is 
divided  into  eight  districts,  the  administrative  hcad<juartcrs 
of  which,  with  their  populations  in  i8<)7,  arc:  St  Petersburg 
('7  r  \  Gdov  (2254  inhabit. ir.ts),  Luga  (5687),  Novaya  Ladoga 
(4141),  I'eterhof  (it, 300),  SthlOsselburg  (s:.'<5),  Tsarskoyc  Selo 
('^'iSJ)  ^"(1  Vamburg  (4166).  Most  ot  the  towns  arc  summer 
resorts  for  the  population  of  the  capital.  Till  the  latter  part 
of  the  19th  century  cducaUoo  stood  at  a  very  low  level,  bqt 

thne-qnuteft  «l  all  who 
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Otter  tlie  vmy  rtom  tbit  tfmamuA  wn  able  to  icad  The 
smsbv  (pfovindxl  council)  has  orgvnixed  vilUge  libraries  and 

lectures  on  a  wide  scale.  Many  improvements  havt  been 
DJadc,  especially  since  jSgj,  in  sanitary  orRanitalion.  Gcryerally 
speaking,  agriculture  is  at  a  low  ebb.  The  principal  cropi  arc 
C1TC1I4  (rye.  oats  and  barley),  potatoes  and  green  crops,  the 
totdl  area  under  cultivation  being  only  13  ;i-  These  crops, 
which  »re  okeo  ruined  by  heavy  nios  in  the  late  summer,  are 
insufficient  for  the  populatioa.  fbs  is  cultivated  to  tome 
meat.  Nearly  21%  ol  the  «iai  consists  of  meadows  and 
putOK.  Dairy-farmIagbdevido|iingi  Timber,  shipping,  stone- 
qoanjong  and  ftiuat  ue  inimtuiit  industriei;  the  chkC 
feclflrics  am  cotton,  (obuook  nachiaery,  sugar, 
paper  mills,  chemical  iiwki^  (Dttilleriee,  bieTOiM 
works. 

ST  PETERSBURO.  the  capital  of  the  Russian  empire,  situated 
at  the  bead  ot  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva, 
in  so"  S^'  and  30°  20'  E.,  400  m.  from  Moscow,  6<;6  m.  from 
Warsaw,  1400  m.  from  Odcsia  (via  Mom.ow},  and  i jgo  m.  irom 
Astrakhan  (also  via  Moscow).  The  Neva,  before  entering  the 
C.uli  of  Finland,  forms  a  peninsula,  on  which  t^  main  part  of 
St  i'etcnburgstands,  and  itself  subdivides  into  severed  hninrhri 
The  jsUadi  w  ffloaed  «ie  only  10  or  11  f u  above  the  avcBfe 
kvd  of  the  water.  ThdraiaiaaienpidlyincicaiiBg,  while  Ihe 
banks  which  fonttniip  theoi  aBwafd  are  fraAialiydiniiiffarim: 
The  mainknd  ii  not  much  higiier  than  the  Mann.  As  the  river 
level  rises  scvcr.1I  feet  during  westerly  fi.ilcs,  extensive  portions 
of  the  islands  and  of  ihc  mainland  are  llocxlcd  every  winter. 
In  1777,  when  the  Neva  rose  to  7  ft,,  and  in  1.SJ4,  when  it  rose 
13-S  ft  ,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  city  was  inundated,  and  the 
lower  parts  were  again  under  water  in  I.'^go,  t'-  ;  i.  d  i-'  ,-, 
when  the  tloods  rose  »  it.  A  ship  canal,  completed  in  i8;5-il:kSS 
at  a  cost  of  £i,o$7/>oo.  has  made  the  capital  a  seaport.  Be- 
ginningat  Kronstadt,  it  terminates  at  Gut  uyevlsiaad  in  a  harbour 
capable  of  accommodating  fifty  sea-going  shipa.  It  It  aj  ft.  deep 
aad  17I  m.  kmg.  Ibe  Neva  ia  cmoed  hy  three  pctaaaaeat 
bridpei— the  Mdwlaa,  the  Ttoitaky  or  IHaity  (1897-1903),  aad 
the  Alexander  or  litdayl;  all  three  fiae  apednwna  of  aKhl- 
tecture.  One  other  bridge — (he  Palace — acmat  the  Greal  Neva 
connects  the  left  Kink  of  the  m.iiriLind  with  V'asilyevskiy  or 
Basil  Island;  but,  bcinc  built  on  Utats,  it  is  removed  durini;  the 
autumn  and  spring.  Sevi  r.il  wcxmIch  or  floating  bfidgcri  coniictl 
the  isUnds,  while  a  number  ol  sionc  bridges  span  the  smaller 
channels.  In  winter,  when  the  Neva  is  covered  with  ice  j  to  j  It. 
thick,  temporary  roadways  for  carriages  and  pedestrians  arc  made 
acnMatheieeand  artificiaUy  lighted.  In  winter,  too,  thousands 
of  peaaaatt  eooe  in  ffon  the  vilUfce  with  their  small  Finnish 
boiaea  and  dedgca  to  ply  fcr  hire. 

The  Neva  eontiaMf  from  for  an  awtage  of  147  *lay>  in  the 
year  ( asth  November  to  >iit  April).  It  it  nnaavisable,  however, 
fur  some  time  longer  on  account  of  the  ice  from  Lake  Ladoga, 
which  is  sometimes  driven  by  easterly  winds  into  the  river  at  the 
end  of  April  and  iHginningof  May.  Theclim.uc  of  ^t  IVtcrsburg 
i*  changeahlr  and  unhealthy  Frosts  arc  made  much  more 
trying  liy  the  wind  wiiich  accompanies  them;  and  westerly 
gales  in  winter  bring  oceanic  moisture  and  warmth,  and  melt  the 
snow  before  and  after  hard  frosts.  The  summer  »  hot,  but 
abort,  lasting  barely  more  than  five  or  ux  w celts  ,  a  hoi  day,  bow- 
ewo,  ii  ofteafdlowed  by  cold  weather:  changes  of  Rmpcntnre 
amouMlat  to  js*  Fabr.  within  twenty-lour  houia  are  net  lUi- 
eoniDMMk  In  autumn  t  dilOy  danpoev  laata  lor  laMial  wee&a, 
and  in  iprfng  coMaad  wet  weather ahcmata  with nfew 
days. 


Mean  tempcraturt,-,  Fahr. 
Rainfall,  inches  . 
Prevaitinc  winds 
AvHan  oiily  laaceof  tcai 
Tafcr.  ... 
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ra^^gro/'iv    The  greater  part  of  St  Petersburg  is  situated 
on  the  naialand,  on  the  kit  bank  of  the  Neva,  induding  the  best 
I,  the  Iii|M  ihe|i^  the  haaaaia  aad  aaAeia»  the  palasMi 


cathedrals  end  theatres,  as  wefl  as  aB  the  railway  stalioaa* 

except  liut  of  the  Finland  railway.  From  (he  Liieinyi  bridge 
to  that  of  Ni  I.  i'  T  granite  embankment ,  l>ordcrrd  by  palaces 
and  large  private  iiuusos,  lines  the  left  bank  of  the  Neva.  About 
midway,  behind  a  range  of  tine  houses,  Stands  the  Admiralty, 
the  very  centre  of  the  capital,  formerly  a  wharf ,  on  which  Peter 
the  Great  ciused  his  first  Baltic  ship  (o  be  built  in  J706,  it  is 
nowtbeseatoftbeminbiryof  ihcnavyand  of  the  hydrographical 
departmeot,  the  new  Admiralty  building  standing  farther  down 
the  Neva.on  the  Mme  bank.  A  broad  square,  part^  laid  out  as 
a  garden  (Alcxandor  Garden)*  pmounds  the  Adaitnlty  on  the 
wcst,ie«tbaadcait.  TothfeiNtt,«fpeiitetbesenate.  sianda  the 
fine  nenorial  to  Pleter  the  Ctnt,  erected  in  1781,  and  now 
backed  by  the  cathedral  of  St  Isaac.  A  bronze  statue,  a  master- 
piece by  the  French  Kulptor  Falconet,  represents  the  founder 
of  the  city  on  horseback,  at  full  g.iUop,  ascending  a  rock  and 
pointing  to  the  Neva.  South  of  the  Admiralty  is  ibe  ministry 
of  war  and  to  the  cast  the  imfx:rial  winter  palace,  the  work  of 
Rasirelli  (I7^4)i  *  Ane  building  of  mixed  style,  but  its  admirable 
proportions  mask  its  huge  dimensions.  It  communicates  by  a. 
gnilery  with  the  Hermitage  Fine  Arts  Gallery.  A  broad  semi- 
circular square,  adorned  by  the  Alexander  I.  column  (1834), 
aeparales  the  palace  trooi  the  buildings  of  the  general  staff  and 
the  fon^RB  vuiBtiy.  The  image  of  palaces  and  pdvnte  htwiifi 
heiat  tlie  rmhanimiwit  afaowa  the  AdaMnlty  is  interrupted 
by  the  macadamiled  "  Field  of  Mars,"  fbrmeriy  a  marsh,  but 
transformed  at  incredible  expense  into  a  parade-ground,  and  the 
Lyeiniy  Sad  (summer-garden)  ol  Tcier  the  Great.  The  Neva 
embankment  is  continued  to  a  little  below  the  NichoUs  bridge 
under  the  rwimc  of  "  Engli5,h  embankment,"  and  farther  down 
by  the  nevv  Admiralty  buildings 

The  tc^graphy  of  5l  Petersburg  is  very  simple.  Three  long 
streeu,tbe  main  arteries  of  thccapiial,  radiate  from  the  Admiralty 
—the  Prospokt  N'evskiy(Neva  Pnipect),  the  Gorokhovaya,  and 
the  Plospckt  Vo7nescnskiy  (AaCMrion  Prospca).  Three  girdles 
of  canals,  roughly  speaking  ooncenttic,  inteaea  these  thiee 
strecta— the  lloika,  the  Catherine  and  the  PonUnka;  fo  these 
a  - number  of  streets  run  parallel.  The  Prospckt  Ncvskiy  is  a 
very  broad  street,  running  straight  east -south-east  for  j^oo  yds. 
from  ihr  Aifnir  dty  to  the  Moscow  railway  station,  and  thence 
1650  yds  larther,  Iwnding  a  little  to  the  south,  until  it  again 
reaches  the  Neva  at  Kala^hnikov  Harbour,  near  the  vast  com- 
plex of  the  Alexander  Nevski  monastery  ( 1 7 1  0 .  the  seat  of  the 
mclrofwlitan  of  St  Petersburg.  The  part  of  the  street  first 
raeniioned  owes  its  picturesque  aspect  to  its  width, its  atrractive 
shops,  and  still  rrvore  its  animation.  But  the  buildings  which 
border  it  are  architecturally  poor.  Neither  the  cathedral  of  the 
Virgin  of  Kaxan  (an  ugly  imitation  on  a  small  scale  of  St  Petcr^ 
ia  Konw),  nor  the  still  uglier  Gostioly  Dver  (a  twMteried 
quadrilateral  buildiBg  divided  Into  aecend-imte  shops),  nor  the 
Anichkov  Palace  (which  resembles  immense  barracks),  itor  even 
the  Roman  Cathotic;ind  Dutch  churches  do  anything  to  embellish 
It.  About  midway  between  the  pul>lic  library  and  the  Anichkov 
Palace  an  elegant  square  hides  ihc  old  fashioneil  Alexandra 
theatre;  nor  docs  a  profusely  adorned  mrmorial  (i-'<7.t)  to 
Catherine  11.  beautify  it  much.  The  Gorokhovaya  is  narrow 
and  badly  paved,  and  is  shut  in  between  gloomy  houses  occupied 
mostly  by  artizans.  The  VoznescnsUy  Prospckt,  on  the  con- 
trary, though  as  narrow  as  the  last,  htt  better  houses.  On  the 
north,  it  passes  into  a  series  of  large  squares  connected  with 
that  in  which  ibe  monument  of  Peter  the  Great  stands. 
One  of  them  ii  ttafutd  by  the  cathedral  of  St  Isaac  (of 
Dalmatia),  aad  another  by  the  neoKMial  (i8sq)  to  Nlcholaa  I., 
the  gorgeousness  and  bad  taste  of  which  contrast  strangely 
with  the  simplicity  and  significance  of  that  of  Peter  the 
Gjeat.  The  gcr»eral  aspect  of  the  cathedral  is  imposing  both 
without  and  within;  l>ut  on  the  whole  this  architectural 
monument,  built  between  iSig  and  i.'^^S  according  to  a  plan 
of  Moniferranl,  under  the  personal  direction  of  Nicholas  1., 
does  not  correspond  either  with  its  costliness  (£3,431,300)  or 
with  theeBoitt  put  forth  for  iU  decocatwn  by  the  best  Rutsiaa 
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The  eastern  exlrcmity  of  Vtsilyevikiy  IsLuid  is  the  centre  of 
CommercUl  activity;  ihe  stock  cxchan^  is  situated  there  as 
trcU  as  the  quayi  and  storebouaca.  Th«  icmiiadcrofthc  iilud 
i»  occupied  chid^r^r^ scientific  and  cdnrrtfci—l  iaMltnlionar- 

tb<pMpfcttaJfa«th«te,tteiiMidwii}rqftbetiitcotp»q|crfcti, 

the  academy  of  ant,  the  mariiw  academy,  tbe  mlnin(  imUtute 
a&d  tbe  central  physical  observatory,  all  facing  the  Neva. 
Petenburj  Island  contains  the  fortress  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul 
(1703-1740),  opposite  the  Winter  Palace;  but  the  fortress  is 
row  a  state  prison.  A  cathedral  which  stands  within  its  walls 
is  the  burial-place  of  the  emperors  and  the  imperial  family. 
The  mint  and  an  artillery  museum  are  also  situated  within  the 
lomcaa.  Tbe  lenuiader  of  the  island  is  meanly  built,  and  is 
thettfte  oi  thepoPWToBdab  ifkbuntUts)  and  of  the  intellectual 
anMuM.  Its  DOitlwni  piit,  wpantted  from  the  auua  iilaBd 
tgr  a  aanow  <teiiBd,  betn  the  bum  of  ApothnHMi'^Maiid, 
U4  h  <CCMfci1  by  a  botanical  futdia  of  fNtt  iciwtilK  value 
■ad  Mwem  fnc  private  garden  and  parks.  Xicitovskiy, 
Elagin  and  Kamennyi  Islands,  as  also  the  opposite  (right)  bank 
of  the  Great  Nevka  (one  of  the  branches  of  the  Neva)  arc  occupied 
by  public  gardens,  parks  and  summer  rcsidcntr^.  The  mainland 
oa  the  right  bank  of  the  Neva  above  its  dcha  is  known  as  the 
Viborg  Side,  and  is  connccte<l  .vuli  tin-  main  cily  by  the  LitL-inyi 
biidfe,  cioaely  adjoining  which  arc  the  buildings  of  the  military 
academy  of  medicine  and  spacious  hospitals.  The  small  streets 
(naay  of  them  unpovcd),  with  numerous  wooden  houses,  arc 
|^«l»«t#«i  students  and  workmen;  farther  north  arc  great 
Italia  aad  ton  lartariei.  Vast  oichsids  sod  the  yaids  of  the 
vtlDety  labontecy  stictdi  aaitl^aBrtwaiA,  whBe  tbe  railway 
and  the  high  road  to  Finland,  ninaiag  aacth,  lead  to  tbe  park 
of  the  Forestry  Institute.  The  two  villages  of  Okhta,  on  the 
light  bank,  are  suburbs,  higher  up,  on  the  left  bank,  arc  s»  vi  ral 
factories  (Alcxandrovsk)  which  furmcrly  belonged  to  the  cruwn 
Tbe  true  boundary  of  St  Petersburg  011  the  south  is  the  Obvcnlnyi 
Canal,  running  perallei  to  the  three  canals  already  mentioned 
and  forming  a  sort  of  base  to  the  Neva  peninsula ,  but  numerous 
orchards,  cemeteries  and  factories,  and  even  unoccupied  spaces, 
are  included  within  the  dty  boundaries  in  that  direction,  though 
Ihcjr  aie  beiag  npUJy  covered  mtb  biiiUtnp*  EiceptiDafcw 
principal  Streets,  wUdt  are  paved  with  wood  «c  aifAalt,  the 
pavement  iaanaQy  of  granite  setts.  There  an  two  gBvctanMat 
dockyards,  the  nost  important  of  which  is  the 'new  sdminlty 
yard  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  At  this  yard  there  arc  three 
building  slips  and  a  large  exj^rirncntal  basm,  ii.'mc  400  ft.  in 
JcnKth,  for  trials  wiih  mtxUl-s  uf  vesAcib  The  Galcrny  Island 
>-ird  is  a  little  lower  down  the  river,  and  b  devoted  entirely  to 
construction.  There  arc  two  building  slips  for  large  vessels, 
besides  numerous  worlisbops,  storehouses  and  so  forth.  The 
Baltic  Yard  is  near  the  moulh  of  the  Neva,  and  was  token  over 
by  the  adaistiy  of  marine  ia  1891.  Since  that  time  tbe  catablish- 
aeat  has  bean  cnlaigBd,  and  n  new  Moaebidldfaigal^  S9oh. 
b  length,  completely  housed  In*  baa  been  finished 
P»ftdatia».—TiK  population  af  St  Petersburg  proper  at  the 


Year. 

Total 

Men. 

Women. 

I'roporlion  tjf  Men 

1  ( »  cv.  ^  r  y  1 1>  1  'fnrn. 

iv*) 

1890 
i«97 

667,207 
861.303 
954400 
1.13^.677 

377.380 

473»39 
MJ.7I8 
616.8SS 

289.8^7 
3W.074 

515.82a 

130 

116 
119 

A  tether  Increese  was  reveslcd  by  the  mtnidpal  census  of  1900, 
when  the  population  of  the  city  was  i,s4Sp7J9»  having  thus 
increased  30-9%  in  ten  yean.   In  190s  the  total  popubtion 

ated  to  number  1,419,000.  The  population  of  the 
vjburbs  was  134,710  in  1897,  and  190,635  in  1900.  Including 
Its  suburbs,  St  Petersburg  is  the  fifth  cily  of  Europe  in  point  of 
sise,  coming  after  L.ondon,  Paris,  Berlin  and  Vienna.  The  large 
proportion  of  men  in  its  population  is  due  to  the  fact  that  grc.it 
oomc  from  other  parts  of  Russia  to  work  during  the 
is  the  ladOe  fKMdHi  aid  daiiag  tha  annei  at  «B- 1 


loading  the  boats.  Russians  numbered  828,354  in  1897,  or  73-1% 
of  the  population;  Germans  43,798,  or  3-9%;  Poles  32,307, 
or  1-9%;  Finns,  16,731,  or  1.5%;  and  Jews  10,353,  or  0  9%. 
The  various  religions  are  represented  by  84  9%  OrthodOK 
Creeki^  9-9  Pntestaata. and  yi  Roman  Catholics.  Thepio- 
portkn  et  Okgit&nate  chOdiea  is  tea  tbica  higher  than  fai  the 
rest  of  Russia,  aamdy  950  to  a86  per  thousand  births.  It  is 
thus  nearly  the  same  as  in  Paris,  but  lower  than  in  Moscow 
(392  per  thou^and)  and  Vienna  (341)  per  thousaiir!).  The  mortality 
varies  very  much  in  different  parts  of  the  cily — from  12  per 
ihouiand  in  the  best  situated,  the  admiralty  quarter,  to  16  in 
other  central  parts,  and  25  and  27  in  the  outlying  quarters. 
The  mortality  has,  however,  notably  decreased,  as  it  averaged 
j6  per  thousand  in  tbe  years  1S70  to  1874,  and  only  ij  from  1886 
to  1895,  and  24  in  1897.  Infectious  diseases,  ijt.  turlKrculosb, 
diphtheria,  inflaausatioa  of  the  lungs,  typhoid,  acailct  lever 
and  iBcasica*  an  the  came  af  37  to  38%  of  aB  deatha.  The 
hii^  mirtaliiy  b  caitafai  4|iiartci9  la  laqdy  due  10  enreiaowdlitg 
and  bad  water. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Russian  capital  is  (he  very  high 
proportion  of  people  livinp  on  their  own  earnings  or  income 
("Independent "')  as  comparni  viih  those  who  live  on  the  earnings 
orinromeof  somconcels*- ("  dipcnient  ")  Only  a  few  industrial 
establishments  employ  more  than  twenty  workmen,  the  average 
being  less  than  ten  and  the  figure  seldom  falling  below  five. 
The  large  factories  are  beyond  the  Ibaita  of  St  Petcnbug. 
Although  j6%  of  the  population  above  sis  yeas  old  are  unable 
to  read,  the  nadoBen  are  amomgA  the  most  intelligent  chases 
in  Russia. 

Eiutatim,  Sdiwee  uhS  4rr.— NoCirilbatanding  the  hardihips  aad 
proKcutioos  to  which  it  is  periodically  subjected,  the  university 
(nearly  4000  students)  exercises  a  ptoaewnccd  influence  on  the'lifc  of 

St  Petersburg.  The  medical  faculty  forms  a  w^virite  academy, 
under  military  JuriMbction,  with  aUiut  ly*)  ^Iulll.■^l^  1  ;  1  re  are, 
moreover,  a  ptiilolo^ical  inciitute,  a  icchnoUigical  inb^tiiuie,  a  (ure»try 
academy,  aa  cnguiecring  academy,  two  theological  academies 
(Orthodox  Creek  and  Roman  Catholic),  an  academy  of  arts,  five 
military  academics  and  a  high  tchoot  of  law.  Higher  in&truction  fOT 
women  it  providrd  bv  a  medical  academy,  a  free  univer»ity,  four 
other  inilitution*  lor  ni^her  educaliun  and  a  6fh<yrl  o(  agriculture. 
Thr  w  iriuibc  in^I:tu!iun^  intlinjr  an  .n.i!l(  :ny  <i(  m  1  tieei,  opened  in 
I7i6,  which  has  rendered  imminsi'  iirMtc  in  ihie  exploration  ai 
Ruuia.  The  oft-repcatnl  n  jircuh  ih.u  it  k(<fr»  ii»  c)<ior»  shut  to 
Ruician  lotoiiti,  while  opemng  them  too  widely  to  German  ones,  is 
not  without  foundatioa.  The  Pulbovo  asmmomical  ob«fvatory« 
the  chief  physiad  (metcorolorieBl)  observatory  (with  branches 
throughout  Rusm  and  Siberia),  the  astronomical  obM-rvaiory  at 
Vilna,  the  aatronomical  and  magnetical  obtervatory  at  Peking,  and 
(he  botankal  jiarden.  an-  all  attarhed  to  the  acacfrmy  of  *eience«. 
The  Sj..h!v  'jI  .Naturalists  .ind  \hr  J'li\siial  and  ChiinK.il  Vjciety 
have  isMjeii  most  valuable  publications.  The  geological  cummiltee 
is  ably  pushing  forward  tbe  geological  survey  of  the  country:  the 
Mi»erakit;>cal  Society  was  foundra  in  i8i7-  The  Geographicil 
Society,  with  branch  societies  for  West  and  East  Sit>eria.  CaucasuiL 
Orenburg,  tbe  north-western  and  south-western  provinces  ef 
tTufoiJcan  Russia,  is  well  IcTKiwn  for  its  valuable  work,  as  is  also  the 
Knrutnutiiijn  al  Sk  k  iv.  There  are  four  medical  soc  ieties,  and  an 
archaeological societ y  (since  1 846) .an historical societ y .  a n cepnom leal 
society,  gardening,  forestry,  technical  and  navigation  scxriciies.  The 
conservatory  of  music,  with  a  new  building  (1891-1896),  gives 
superior  musical  inMniction.  The  Musical  Society  is  worthy  of 
notice.  Art.  on  tbe  other  hand,  has  not  freed  iticlf  from  the  old 
wholastic  methods  at  the  academy.  Several  iadepeadcat  aitistie 
societies  seek  to  remedy  this  drawoacfc.  aad  aie  the  tme  csadle  of 
the  Runsian  |#tife  painters. 

The  imperial  pufilic  hbmry  contains  v.iUiable  collections  of  books 
(1,000,000)  and  MSS.  The  library  of  the  academy  of  iciences  con- 
tains  more  than  500,000  volumes,  13,000  MSS.,  rich  collections  of 
worics  on  oriental  languages,  and  valuable  collections  of  periodical 
publications  from  scientific  societies  throughout  the  world.  The 
museums  of  the  Ruiaiao  capital  occupy  a  prominent  place  among 
those  of  Europe.  That  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  the  Na\'y.  of 
Industrial  Art  (1896).  of  the  .Vlineralfigieal  Society,  of  the  Academy 
of  Arts,  ihc  Asi.itie  museum,  the  Suvorov  museum  (190)),  with 
pir!urr>i  liy  \'c  resh<  hj^in  the  Z(kjIo);1i  .iI  museum  and  several  others 
are  oi  great  Kicntific  vaiuc.  The  Hermitage  Art  Galloy  contains  a 
flnt«feile  eoMcction  of  the  Fleauib  achoM.  some  pictures  of  the 
Russian  school,  gcxxl  sfx-cimens  of  the  lulian,  Spanish  and  old 
French  schools,  invaluatile  treasures  of  Creek  and  Scythian 
■tnliquities,  and  a  good  collection  of  aoo.noo  engravings.  Old 
Christian  and  old  Rusaan  «>ts  are  well  reprnemcd  in  the  museums 
of  the  Academy  ef  Alia.  ThellewMicMrMaeewasiai«M-ia9* 
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cotiwrted  into  *  nuHcaa  «i  Ruuian  art — the  Ruitlaa  muttum :  it 
h  oat  ct  the  handMMnMt  bttilding*  in  thr  city. 

In  the  developmcnl  of  the  Ru»vian  'irama  Si  Pctfrnburj  h»«  playrd 
a  far  Icm  important  part  than  Mosrn*  .  and  iht  itagc  there  ha»  never 
reached  the  same  (.tand.ird  of  ewrlli-ncc  a>  (hat  of  the  older  ca(>iul. 
On  thr  <iihi  f  hau  l.  Si  I't  icrsburg  ii  the  cradle  of  Ruisian  oi»Ta  ,inil 
Russian  music.  There  are  lO  the  ctly  onlv  tour 'theatre*,  of  inipuri- 
aacc— all  ifflperial— two  lor  the  opcm  mm  lMB«t,«w  for  llM  auive 
drama,  aad  cot  for  the  French  and  Gcnau  tbama. 

Immutriu  mmi  Tradi. — St  Petcrebuig  k  Mch  Icm  of  a  olamtfactttr* 
iflf  dty  thaa  Mokow  or  Berlin  The  lierioil  1880  to  1890  was  very 
cntical  in  the  history  u(  the  nurthern  capital.  With  the  develop- 
mem  of  the  railway  system  the  Mjuihcm  and  touth-WF^trm  provinces 
of  RiimU  began  to  prosper  more  rapidly  than  the  upper  Volga 
Movincca:  St  Ptotenburg  began  to  loae  its  relative  importance  in 
uvour  of  the  Baltic  porta  of  Riga  and  Libau.  and  it*  rapid  growth 
4meit  tke  ClimW  War  aeeincd  in  daagcr  of  being  anc*tc«r  The 
dantir,  bowvir,  passed  away,  and  in  the  Usi  decade  of  the  19th 
century  the  city  continued  it»  ad^-ance  with  renewed  vigour.  A 
grr.ii  influx  of  funclionjrli  ')(  aU  stirts,  roii>iiiuent  upon  ihc  state 
uking  into  its  hands  the  adniini9iniii>  m  <.>f  ilu  r.nlwavs,  spirits,  Ac, 
resulted  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  population,  ■»  hile  the  introduction 
of  a  cheap  railway  urifT.  and  the  tuliMtlutiw  and  cnGOUrating  in 
Other  wava  of  tb^  great  industries,  attracted  to  St  FMtnburg  a 
cnoaidcraafo  aumber  of  workers,  and  favoured  the  growth  of  its 
lM|er  industrial  establishments.  St  Petersburg  is  now  one  of  the 
forwnoat  industrial  provinces  in  Rustia,  its  yearly  returns  pUcinj  it 
immediately  after  Moscow  and  before  Piotrkow,  in  Poland.  The 
chief  factories  are  lOttocu  and  other  textik>.  inctal  and  machinery 
works,  tobacco,  paper,  soap  and  candle  lacluries,  brewcrie*.  dis- 
tiUeriet,  augar  renneriea.  ship-building  yards,  printilf  WOrfca. 
potteriea,  carriage  works,  pastry  and  confectionery  and  CMnicats. 
The  opilft  trade  of  St  Petersburg  is  chiefly  in  gram  (especially  rye 
ud  oMt).  flour  and  bran,  oil  seeds,  oil  cakes,  naphtha,  eggs,  flax  and 
timber.  It  shows  very  great  fluctuations,  varving  in  accordance 
with  the  crops,  tin-  rjn^i-  U  ing  from  £h,i;x«i,<«>i  ii,  £10,000,000.  The 
exports  are  almost  entirely  to  western  Lurofic  by  »ra  (from  ^SiSpo/xw 
to  £6,500,000),  and  to  Finlarkd  (L\ ,500.000  to  {3,000,000).  The  Im- 
porta  oonsiat  cfakfly  of  coal,  metals,  building  matcfiala,  beicinga. 
coffee  and  Ma.  tKttcr^claMtMwr,  n«oottOM««|iMd  pvlp  and 
odiuloio,  and  BMUnhctaicd  (oodb.  hid  amount  toabtmt  £14^00^000 
anntially. 

Six  railway?.  rr.e»t  at  St  Petcnburg.  Two  run  westward?  along 
both  *hore?>  of  thr  Culf  of  Finland  to  llangoudil  and  to  Pun  Ilallic 
respectively,  two  stu  rt  lim  %  i.inr»-(  i  Or.>niinl>,iurn,  opfxt^ite 
Krooatadt  and  Isarskoyc  bcio  (with  Pavk>v»k)  with  the  capital; 
and  thnc  gnat  tronk  linea  run  aomh-wert  to  Wanaw  (with 
braadwa  to  Riga  and  SaMlenak).  aouth-caat  to  Moacoar  (with 
braacltea  to  Novgorod  and  Ryfoinsic),  and  cast  to  Vologda,  Vyatka 
and  Perm.  The  Neva  is  the  principal  channel  for  the  trade  of  St 
Peleraburg  with  the  rest  of  Russia,  by  means  of  the  Volga  and  its 
tril)Ularic5. 

AdintHulrati«n, — The  municipal  affairs  of  the  city  arc  in  the  hands 
of  a  munidpaiity.  ciactad  by  three  categories  ol  electors,  and  is 
pcacticatly  a  department  of  the  chiH  of  the  police.  The  city  is  under 
a  separatr  governor  t^rneral,  wboae  authority,  like  that  of  the  chief 
of  police,  is  unltniiii  <!. 

Environ — St  I'l  (rr'.burg  i*  surrounded  Ity  sevrral  fine  residences, 
moatly  inux  ri.il  )>.itate->  with  large  .ind  Ixautifiil  jkirki  T<»r?koye 
Sck),  15  m.  to  the  -.outh  east,  and  Poterhof.  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
arr  summi-r  re^idcmes  of  the  emperor.  Pavlovsk,  17  m.  S.  of  the 
city,  has  a  fine  palace  and  parks,  where  summer  concerts  attract 
tbouianda  of  pcopte.  There  1*  another  imperial  palace  at  Gaichina, 
M  m.  S.  Onnirnbattm.  9S  m.  W.  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  ia  a  rather  neglected  place.  Pulkovo.  on  a  hill  9  m.  S.  itxtm 
St  Peicnbuig,  i*  well  known  for  its  observatory;  while  several 
villocta  nocta  «f  the  capital,  auch  aa  Pargolovo  aad  MiKinoi  are 
viiittd  ia  MUBiMr  by  tke  kaa  wealthy  hhafitagti. 

Hi^'.cry  —'T\\c  rcRion  tw.twccn  Lake  Ladoga  and  the  OttH  Of 
l  iiilanil  was  inhabited  in  the  gth  century  by  Finns  and  some 
Slavs.  No^'joro*!  and  IVsWov  made  ctTort.s  lo  m  <  urc  and  maintain 
dominion  over  this  region,  so  important  for  their  trade,  and  in 
the  ijtb  and  t4th  centuries  ihcy  built  the  fom  of  Koporya 
(in  the  present  district  of  PctcrhoO,  Vam  (now  Y&mburg),  and 
Otycobek  (now  SchlUsselburg)  at  the  point  wbrn  the  Neva 
iMuet  Irom  Lake  Ladoift.  They  foiiod,  ho«mr,  pvmrf  mI 
«ppoociiti  in  the  Swedci,  who  elected  the  foit  of  LafHUtrena 
at  the  JwocUott  of  the  Okhta  and  the  Neva,  and  in  the  Livontans, 
who  had  their  fortress  at  Narva.  Novf^rod  and  Moscow 
successively  were  able  by  continuous  fiRhtinR  to  maintain  (heir 
supremacy  over  the  region  south  of  the  Neva  throughout  the 
16th  century,  t'Ul  early  in  itir  17th  century  Moscow  was  Com- 
pelled to  cede  it  to  Sweden,  which  erected  a  fortress  on  the  Neva 
at  the  mouth  of  the  OKhta.  lo  1700  Pctei  the  Great  began  his 
«■!»  •iih  Sweden.  Oqrcahek  m*  takca  in  i}oa.  and  ia  the 


following  year  the  Swedish  fortress  on  the  Neva.  Two  tnoollM 
later  (^gth  June  i;o^)  I'eier  laid  tijc  foundations  of  a  cathedral 
lo  St  I'elcr  and  !3t  Paul,  and  of  a  lort  which  received  his  own 
name  (in  its  Dutch  transcription,  "  I'itcrburgh  "  ).  Ncit  year 
the  lort  of  Kronslotl  was  erected  on  the  i«.land  of  KotUn,  as  also 
the  Admiralty  on  the  Neva,  opposite  the  fortress.  The  eropcfor 
took  most  severe  and  almost  barbarous  measures  for  increasing 
hia  newly  (ouiKled  city,  wJiich  was  built  on  aianby  inwwi«  the 
buildinfi  resting  on  piles.  ThowHadi  of  people  fren  all  parts 
of  RiHsia  were  renoved  thither  and  died  in  erecting  the  fortrcss 
and  building  the  houses.  Under  Eliubeth  (rcah  compulsory 
measures  raised  the  [Hipuhtion  to  i^o.ooo,  and  this  figure  was 
nearly  doubled  during  the  reign  of  Catherine  II.  (i76j-l796). 
The  chief  embellishments  of  St  Petersburg  were  effected  during 
the  reigns  of  Alexander  I.  (tSoi-nSj;)  and  Nicholas  I.  (i3»S- 
1855).  From  the  earlusl  years  of  Ruiiian  history  trade  had  taken 
this  northern  direction.  Novgorod  owed  its  wealth  to  this  facti 
and  as  far  back  as  ibc  1  ;ih  century  the  Russians  had  their  forts 
on  I^akc  Ladoga  and  the  Neva.  In  the  14th  and  islh  centuries 
they  e«cha«yd  thdr  wares  with  the  Daiuig  mcrcbanu  at  Na 
or  Nft— M«  Vaeilyewridy  Uaad.  By  letuidiBg  Sc  Fetcobtifg 
Peter  the  Gieat  only  icstoied  the  tia^e  to  Its  eld  cbaaadi. 
system  of  canals  for  connecting  the  upper  Volga  and  the  Dnieper 
with  the  great  lakes  of  the  north  completed  the  work;  the 
commercial  mouth  of  the  Volga  was  thus  transferred  to  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  and  St  Petersburg  became  the  ciport  harbour 
for  more  than  f..il(  Russia.  Foreigners  h.isti  nc('.  ihiihcr  to  take 
possession  of  the  growing  export  trade,  and  lo  this  the  Russian 
capital  is  indebted  for  its  cosmo[K:iliian  character.  The  develo|H 
meot  of  the  railway  system  and  the  colonisation  of  southern 
RtMsia  now  operate,  however,  adversely  to  St  Petersburg, 
while  the  rapid  increiiae  of  popidatioa  in  the  Black  Sen  icgioa 
is  tcodtng  to  sMft  the  RnsiiaB  centre  of  gravity;  new  eeatret 
of  commercial,  iiHlustrial,  and  intellectual  life  arc  being  developed 
at  Odessa  and  Rostov.  The  revival  of  Little  Russia  is  another 
influence  operating  in  the  same  direction.  Since  the  abolition 
of  serfdom  and  in  consequence  of  the  impulse  given  to  Russian 
tbouglK  tjy  thi5  rclorni,  the  [iru'.  iulcs  are  coming  more  and  more 
lo  dispute  the  right  of  Si  Petersburg  lo  guide  the  political  life 
of  the  country.  It  lias  been  often  said  that  St  Petersburg  is 
the  head  of  Russia  and  Moscow  its  heart.  The  first  part  at  least 
of  this  saying  is  true.  In  the  development  «(  tbought  and  in 
naturaliang  in  Rusaia  the  results  of  west  EuiofietB  otltuie  and 
phikisopby  St  Peteiibttig  has  played  a  promnent  part*  It 
has  hc^Md  greatly  to  familiarise  the  public  with  the  tcachlnss 
of  west  European  science  and  thinking,  and  lo  give  to  Russian 
literniure  its  liberality  of  mind  niid  freedom  from  the  trammels 
of  tradition,  St  IVtersburg  has  no  U.iditions,  no  history  beyond 
thai  of  the  [..il.nc  conspiracies,  and  there  is  nothing  in  its  p.ist 
lo  attract  the  wpier  or  the  thinker.  But,  as  new* centres  of 
intellectual  liie  and  new  currents  of  thought  cfevelop  again  at 
Moscow  and  Kiev,  or  arise  anew  at  Odessa  and  in  the  eastern 
provinces,  these  places  claim  the  right  lo  their  own  diaie  in 
the  f Hither  devdofinent  of  intdkctual  life  in  Russia. 

(P.A.IC,J.T,Bl.) 

UIIT>P1ERRE.  CHARLES  IR^hSe  CASTEL.  (Abd£  db 
(165^-1743),  French  writer,  was  fjorn  at  the  chateau  dc  Sainl- 
Pierrc— r£glise  near  Cherbourg  on  the  iSih  of  February  165S. 
His  father  was  baUli  of  the  Cotcntin,  and  Saint-Pierrc  was 
educated  by  the  Jesuits.  In  Paris  he  frequented  the  salons  of 
Madame  dc  la  Fayette  andof  the  marqtiisede  Lambert.  He  wan 
presented  to  the  abbacy  of  lino,  aitd  was  dected  to  tbo 
Acadnqrin  169$.  In  the  sane  ycat  he  gained  a  footing  at  court 
as  almoner  to  Madame.  But  in  1718,  in  consequence  tt  tho 
political  offence  given  by  his  Dhconrs  stir  la  pdysynodU,  he  was 
exf>elled  from  the  Academy.  He  afterwards  fottoded  the  dub 
of  the  Entrc  siV,  an  independent  society  suppvcmod  io  l^JI* 
He  died  in  Pari-*  on  the  jcjiKof  April  1743. 

Saint  I'arrt  'v  v.utks  are  almost  entirely  occupied  with  an 
acute  though  generally  visionary  criticism  of  politics,  law  and 
social  tnstitutioiu.  They  had  a  great  influence  on  Rousseau, 
who  kit  riobonte  nemlnst  inns  of  aoiae  of  them,  nod  wpwduced 
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not  a  few  of  tbdr  idcM  In  Ui  em  mifc.  Hk  JVn^  i«  #«» 
ftrpHmtiU,  whkft  wM  dwdiwd  t>  wwfae  «aiiridt«J»k  <«ll«iinfff 

on  ihc  (kvrl  prnt  t  of  the  varioot icheineg for iccuring unlveml 
ptacc  which  coliiunated  in  the  Holy  AQunce,  was  published  in 
1713  al  Utrecht,  where  he  was  acting  assecrctar>'  lo  the  French 
pienipoicnliary.  the  Abbi  de  Polignac,  and  his  t'oiyiynoJie 
ccntained  severe  strictures  on  the  govcmmLni  of  Ixjuis  XIV., 
with  projects  for  the  administration  of  France  by  a  system  of 
fmnK-'**  for  each  department  of  government.  His  works  include 
A  nunbs  of  acaodalt  aad  piojccto  for  MopfMnx  duelling, 
ciia^iiiig  tnMtng  mtmlfctiiTy,  nfociniiig  education 

tad  tpdliat,  fc.  It  mat  WH,  however,  Ibr  his  maendaat  for 
the  reform  of  the  censtitutioa  that  he  was  disgraced,  but  becauae 
in  the  Po'.ysyn.  iU  he  had  rcf  i'^cd  to  l  ouis  XIV.  the  title  of  U 
Craud.  Uolike  the  htcr  reforming  abbes  of  the  fkiiosophe 
period,  Saint-Pierre  was  a  man  of  very  UHWMidly  fharKlff  tad 
quite  destitute  of  the  Frondeur  spirit. 

His  works  were  p'ublUhed  at  AnisteTd.im  in  17^^-1740  and  hi$ 
Aniwlcs  ^tiiiput  in  London  in  1757.  A  discussion  uf  hit  principles, 
•ith  a  v>ew  to  aceurinjc  a  just  estimalioa  of  the  high  value  oi  his 
politiul  and  economic  ideas,  la  civca  by  S.  Siteter  Pascal  in  Vn 
Xm»tm$trmt  igu*  w  XVitf  tOlit.  ImFf^^tfMHtStimt- 
Pmr€.  rSgt-triS  (Mt,  1900). 

SAIMT-PTERRE.  JACQUES  HENRI  BERNARDIK  DE  (1737- 
1814),  French  man  vA  letters,  waj  born  at  Havre  on  the  igth  of 
January  1737.  lie  was  cduealed  at  Caen  and  at  Rouen,  and 
became  an  engineer.  According  to  his  own  account  he  serv  ed 
in  the  army,  taking  part  in  the  Hesac  campaign  of  1760,  but 
waa  dismitaed  for  insubordination,  and,  after  quarrelling  with 
Us  faimix,  waa  in  some  difficulty.  He  appears  at  Malta,  St 
Fstcobiiig,  Wamw,  Omdca,  Bcriin,  holdins  brief  oommisiions 
tt  as  engtaesr  and  Rjoid«(  fai  nnantic  adwDlmw.  Bttt  he 
came  back  to  Paris  in  1765  pQMir  thiB  tft  Mt  OUt.  He  came 
into  possession  of  a  iniall  sum  at  Us  htber^  death,  and  in  1768 
he  set  out  for  the  I^e  of  France  (Ntauritius)  with  A  government 
commission,  and  remained  there  three  yean,  returning  home 
in  1771  These  wanderings  supplied  Bcrnardin  with  the  whole 
of  his  stock-in-trade,  lor  he  never  again  quilted  France.  On 
lus  return  from  Mauritius  he  was  introduLcd  to  U  Alembcrt 
•■d  his  friends,  but  be  look  no  great  pleasure  in  the  company 
«f  «Qr  llctniy  man  except  J.  J.  Rousseau,  of  whom  in  his  last 
yem  be  arw  ouicfa,  and  on  whom  he  formed  both  his  character 
andUsityla.  His  F«]im(dl'lfeAI'IWMe(tvols^t77j)gBlBcd 
him  a  rcputatioa  as  ft  chanplon  <t  Uaocma  and  idiiioii,  and 
ia  consequence,  through  the  enfllons  of  the  bishop  of  Aix, 
a  pension  of  1000  livrcs  a  year.  It  is  w)b<rc-:.t  .md  therefore 
ibc  least  charactcristiL  of  his  books,  i  he  Etudti  dr  l-i  nature 
(3  vols,.  1 7s  i)  was  an  attempt  to  prove  the  existence  of  God  from 
the  wonders  of  nature;  he  set  up  a  philosophy  of  sentiment  to 
Oppose  the  materializing  tendencies  of  the  Encyclopaedists. 
His  nMStCipiece,  Paul  el  Virginie,  appeared  in  1789  in  a  supple - 
■eataiy  voinoie  of  the  £iud<s,  and  his  second  great  success, 
■ndi  wntimmtai  and  showing  not  a  little  hnmouT,  the 
Clonaiffri  fniiiiioe,  let  tfll  inOb  In  1791  he  nnaeiM  a  very 
yoonc  girl,  FOidtt  BUot,  who  hffoq|lft  hiaa  a  eeMfakiafale 
dowry.  For  a  rinct  thoe  hi  1799  he  WM  eaperfntendent 
of  tl>e  Jardin  dcs  Plantes,  and  on  the  suppnnion  of  the  ofTice 
Tcceived  a  peiision  of  3000  livrcs.  In  1795  he  became  a  member 
ot  '.lie  Ir.stitute.  After  his  first  wife's  death  he  married  in  1800, 
when  he  was  sijtty-three,  another  young  girl,  Dfsiree  PcUcport, 
•ad  isaaid  to  have  been  very  happy  with  her.  On  the  list  of 
January  1S14  be  died  at  his  bouse  at  Eragny,  near  Pontoise. 

Pawl  *t  Vvfimie  has  been  pronounced  gaudy  la  style  and  unhealthy 
in  tone,  Perhap*  Bemardin  is  not  fairly  ro  be  judge*!  by  this  famous 
story,  in  *h»ch  the  exuberant  scnMbility  of  the  time  finds  equally 
exuberant  expression.  His  merit  lies  in  hi*  breaking  away  from  the 
arid  vocabulary  which  move  than  a  omtury  of  classical  vmting  ha< 
bnoght  upon  Ffance,  in  his  genuine  prefeicnce  for  the  beauties  of 
natui  aad  is  his  attempt  to  dssiiiba  them  faithfully.  After 
RaMBBHa.  and  even  more  than  RenMann,  Bemardin  was  in  French 
fitcfsture  the  apoitk  of  the  rstura  to  natni*.  though  both  bhhn  and 
Us  immediate  folowif  Oalaaubrisnd  thcfe  ia  stiH  much  manaensm 
aad  unreality. 

Aim*  Martin,  disciple  of  Bemardin  and  rhr  v-rond  husband  of  his 
aaoead  wife,  pubtishaa  a  OMnpictt  edition  of  his  works  in  18  volumes 


(Paris,  i8irt-i3io),  afterwards  increased  by  seven  volumes  of 
cofrespoiuiencr  .md  memoirs  (182(1}.  i'i:id  rs  I  irjinic,  the  Ckaumiin 
indunne.  &c.  have  often  been  separately  reprinted.  See  also  ArvMe 
Sarin's  Btrnardtn  dt  Saxnt  Pierre  (1891). 

ST  PIIR&B  and  MIQIHUW.  two  islands  10  m.  ofi  the  south 
coait  el  NewfteBdliad,  lenited  eicn  abeat  91  aq.  n.  Both  ai« 

niflBd  mmtt  ti  peaUc,  with  a  few  small  streams  and  lakes,  a 
thin  eevotag  of  S(m  and  scanty  vegetation.  Miquclun,  the  larger 
of  the  two,  consists  of  Great  Miquclon  and  Little  .Miquclon,  or 
Langlade:  previous  to  1781  these  were  separatnl  hy  a  navigable 
channel,  but  they  have  since  betotnc  connec  ted  by  a  dangerous 
mudbank.  St  Pierre  has  a  sheltered  harlniur  with  about  14  ft.  of 
water,  and  a  good  roadstead  for  large  vessels.  Their  importance 
is  due  to  their  proximity  to  the  great  Banks,  which  makea 
them  the  centre  of  the  French  Atlantic  Bshcries.  These  axe  kept 
uphy  anekboeaf  ^yatem  of  bounties  by  the  French  Mvcmaieat, 
ameh  eoaaidcn  than  of  great  iniportanee  a*  tssaibif  saOon 
fortbenavy.  FisUaf  bata  from  May  till  October,  and  b  carried 
on  by  nearly  five  hundred  vessels,  of  which  about  two-lhirda 
are  fitted  out  from  St  Pierre,  the  remainder  coming  from  St 
Malo,  Cancale  and  other  French  coast  towns.  The  rcsi<lent 
population,  which  centres  in  the  town  of  St  Pierre,  is  about  65C0, 
swelled  to  over  10,000  for  a  time  each  year  by  extra  fishing  hands 
from  France,  but  is  steadily  declining  owing  to  emigration  into 
Canada.  Owing  to  the  low  rates  of  duty,  vast  quantities  of  goods, 
especially  French  wines  and  liquors,  are  imported,  and  smuggled 
to  Newfoundkad,  the  United  Stailea  and  Canada,  thomh  of 
late  yean  thb  kia  beea  dMCkcd  by  a*  gndoal  rise  hi  the 
scab  «i  daiklb  aad  tajr  Ae  ptaseaoe  since  1Q04  of  a  Britidi 
coosuL  St  Plem  b  cooneeted  with  Halifax  (M.S.)  and  St  Johns 
(Newfoundland)  by  a  rejriilar  packet  service,  and  is  a  station 
of  the  Anglo  American  Cable  Co,  and  the  Comfiagnie  fran^aise 
da  (ibtts  UUgraphiqufs.  Excellent  facilities  for  primary  and 
secondary  education  arc  given,  but  the  attraction  of  the  fisheries 
prevents  their  beir.g  fully  used. 

The  islands  were  occupied  by  the  French  in  i6te,  and  fortified 
in  1700.  In  1703  they  were  captured  by  the  British,  aad  bdd 
till  1763,  whca  U^y  were  given  back  to  Fiance  aa  a  fbUag 
statfao.  They  ai*  draft  the  tele  VHBaaat  of  the  Flteadi  eoloBbt 
in  North  America.  Destroyed  hy  the  English  in  1778,  restored 
to  France  hi  1783.  again  captured  and  depopulated  by  the  English 
in  1793,  recovered  by  France  in  i8o»  and  lost  in  iSot.  the  islands 
have  remained  in  undisputed  French  possession  since  1S14 
(Treaty  of  Paris). 

See  Henrique,  Les  Colcnies  fran^aises,  t.  ii.  (Paris,  1880) ;  l.evasaeur. 
La  France,  t.  ii  (Pant,  IB93):  L'Aitnit  coloniale,  yearly  since  189J), 
contains  statistics  and  a  complete  bibliography;  P.  T.  McGrath  in 
r*«  Nm  Emi/md  Uatmuu  (May  19m)  deacribss  the  daily  life  of  the 

ST  POL.  COUKTS  OP.  Th  c  rou  ntship  of  St  Pol-sur-Tcrnoisc  in 
France  (department  o(  Pas-dc  Calais),  belonged  in  the  nth 
and  1  Jth  centuries  lo  a  family  surnatiud  Candavcnc.  Elizabeth, 
heiress  of  this  house,  carried  the  countship  to  her  husband, 
Gaucher  de  Chitillon.  in  1705.  By  the  marriage  of  Mahaut  de 
Chitillon  with  Guy  VI.  of  Luxemburg,  St  Pol  passed  to  the  housk 
of  Luxemburg.  It  was  in  possession  of  Louis  of  Luxemburg, 
consuble  of  Fiance,  who  waa  beheaded  in  1475*  The  constable's 
property  was  confiscated  by  toab  XL.  but  waa  anhaeiiaently 
restored  in  14^8  to  his  granddaughters,  Marie  and  Fran^oise  iS 
Luxemburg.  Marie  (d.  1 542)  was  countess  of  St  Pol,  and  married 
Francois  dc  Bourbon,  count  of  Vendime.  Their  son,  Frit,<;ois  de 
Bourbon,  count  of  St  Pol  (1491-1545),  was  one  of  the  most  devoted 
and  couraRcuus  ceiier.i's  of  Francis  I.  Marie,  daughter  of  the 
last-mentioned  count,  brought  the  countship  of  St  Pol  to  the 
house  of  Orleans-LongueviUe.  In  1705  Marie  of  Orleans  sold  it  to 
Elizabeth  of  Lorraine-Lillebonne,  arjdow  of  Louis  de  Melun, 
prince  of  £pinoy,  and  ihdr  daaiilter  married  the  prince  of 
RobanpSotthbe,  who  thua  became  oouat  of  St  Pok     (M.  P.*) 

•r  KUDMAm.  a  town  of  uuith  liMtent  FVance,  fai  the 
department  of  Finistcre,  about  I  m.  from  the  shore  of  the 
English  Channel,  and  13}  m.  N.  of  Morlaix  by  the  railway  to 
RoKofT.  I'up.  ( i.>o6).  town,  3353;  commune,  Sn  '  St  Tol-de- 
htxn  is  a  quaial  lowa  with  Mvcral  old  bouies.  The  cathedral  b 
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laifety  in  tbe  Nomun  Gothic  ityle  of  the  15th  and  early  t4th 
centuries.  The  west  front  has  a  projecting  portico  and  two 
l«mi8o(uh%b«iUifnaiteqMi(s.  WiihintlKchiucli  these 
an  lMNUfl%  camd  ■lib  dw  iM  ecBtny  «ri 
of  ait.  On  the  right  of  the  Ugh  altar  it  a  wooden  ahriae  con- 
talning  the  bell  of  St  Pol  de  Lion,  which  was  said  to  cure  headache 
and  diseases  of  the  car,  and  al  the  &idc  of  the  main  entrance 
is  a  huge  baptismal  font,  pwjmlarly  rtpirded  as  the  stone 
cofEin  of  Conan  Mfriadcc,  king  of  the  lircionfi,  Notre  Dame  dc 
Kreizkcr,  dating  mainly  from  the  second  half  of  the  14th  century, 
has  a  cciebraled  spire,  252  ft.  high,  which  crowns  the  central 
tower.  Tbt  north  porch  la  a  fine  qwqMncn  of  the  flaoibcqraat 
style.  Ib  the  ccmeteiy.  wUdi  bu  a  ehapd  of  tba  t$th  ecBtiny, 
there  aie  OMttaiiea  of  the  yiar  tjoa 

In  <tb  ccauuy  a  Wdrii  nonk,  Vnd,  beeeaw  bidiep  of 
the  small  town  ol  Lfao,  and  lord  of  the  domain  in  ita  vidnity, 
which  passed  to  bb  tuccessors  and  was  increased  by  them. 
In  1793  the  town  was  the  centre  of  a  serious  but  unsuccessful 
rising  provoked  by  the  recruiting  measures  of  the  Convention. 

SAIKT  PRIEST,  FRANCOIS  EMMANUEL  QUIGNARD, 
Chevaues,  then  CoMxr  pe  (1735-1871),  French  statesman,  was 
born  at  Grenoble  on  the  i  jth  of  March  1735.  admitted 
a  knight  (eketalier)  of  the  Order  of  hlalu  at'five  ycaia  of  age, 
and  at  fifteen  entered  the  army.  He  left  active  aervlce  fal  1763 
with  the  grade  of  eolonel.  and  ior  the  not 
theooartofnuKeatliibaB.  BewaaaentintjMlA 
aople,  when  ht  remained  with  one  sliort  tatannl  lii  nSSi 
and  married  Wilhelmina  von  Ludolf,  daughter  of  tbe  Neapeotan 
ambassador.  His  Mlmoires  sur  I'ambussjJe  de  France  en 
Turquie  (t  U  commttce  des  Friirtfais  diins  le  Lnant,  prepared 
duruiK  a  visit  to  France,  were  only  published  in  1877,  when  they 
were  edited  by  C.  Schcfcr.  After  a  few  months  spent  al  the  court 
of  the  Hague,  he  joined  the  ministry  of  Neckcr  as  minister  without 
apoctfolio,  and  in  Necker's  second  cabinet  in  1789  was  secretary 
of  the  royal  household  and  minister  of  the  interior.  He  became 
a  epedal  object  of  the  popular  batted  beoune  he.waa  alleged  to 
have  leplied  to  woman  bcsitat  ior  beead.  **  You  had  enough 
while  you  bad  only  oaa  Uiig;  deowDd  biead  of  yonr  twelve 
hundred  Mvereigna."  NevcftbeleM  he  held  office  iindl  December 
17901.  Shortly  after  his  reugnation  he  went  to  Stockholm,  where 
Ws  brother-in-law  was  Austrian  ambassador,  fn  1705  he  joined 
the  comic  dc  Provence  at  \'erona  as  ir.i:iis:er  of  the  household. 
He  accompanied  the  exiled  court  to  DIankenburg  and  Mittau, 
retiring  in  180S  to  Switzerland.  Alter  vainly  leeking  permission 
to  return  to  France  he  was  expelled  from  Switzerland,  and 
wandered  about  Europe  until  the  Restoration.  Besides  the 
I  already  Bienttoned  he  wiole  an  £mmcm  4a  aitmUks 

HjuMemion.  G«iLtAmnEiWAmmCi77C-iiti)ihaGamemn|or> 
'  ia  the  Ruiiiaa  awicc,  and  lenred  In  tae  eaflmaigns  of 
1„  I.  a^aat  Nepehoo.  He  dir  I  at  Laon  in  ttt4.  The 
.  AeiCAWD  Eanummt  CnaRi.t  ^  v!7'''i-i!^>3),  became  civil 
governor  of  Ode«ia.  and  married  Pnncc»s  Sophie  Galitcin.  The 
third.  Emmani'el  Lot  15  Marie  (U'k.haro, viconue  de  Saint  Priest 
(1789-1881),  was  a  godson  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Like  his  elder 
brotner  he  took  part  in  the  invasion  of  France  in  1814.  At  the 
Restoration  he  was  attached  to  the  tetvice  of  the  duke  of  AneouUme. 
and  during  the  Hundred  Days  tried  to  raise  Dauphini  in  the  royal 
reuse.  He  served  with  distinction  in  Spain  in  1823,  when  he  was 
promoted  lieuterunl-Kcneral.  After  two  years  at  Berlin  he  became 
French  amba<4ador  at  .Madrid,  where  he  negotiated  in  1838  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Sfi.ini'ih  di-tit.  When  the  revolution  of  July  compelled 
his  ntircmcnl,  Frederick  VII.  maiic  hirn  a  (.'randi-c  of  Spain,  with 
the  title  of  duke  of  Almaxan,  in  rccoffnition  ol  hit  icrvices.  He  then 
joined  the  ciicle  «f  the  duehem  of  ocny  at  Napiea.  and  omngcd 
her  escapade  in  Prowenee  in  iSta.  Saint  Priest  was  arrcatcd.  and 
was  only  rdcaied  after  ten  montni'  {mpriionment.  Having  arranged 
for  an  asylum  in  Austria  for  the  duchess,  he  returned  to  Parii,  where 
he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  leeitimitt  society  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  Saint  Priest,  near  Lyons  on  the  26ih  of  February  18S1. 

Alexis  Guicnard,  comte  dc  Saint  Priest  (180^-1851).  was  the 
son  ol  Armand  de  Saint  Priest  and  Princes*  Calitzm.  Educated  in 
Russia,  he  returned  to  France  with  hb  father  in  1832.  and  soon  made 
his  mark  in  literary  circles.  His  most  imporunt  works  were  HUtoire 
dt  la  nfOMli  umidiri*  dam  us  oriritut  juipi'i  la  formation  iti 
primtUom  aMMfeMei  da  fEmpt  (a  vols.,  1S43):  Jxtslnrt  dr  la 
amSuJMlu  (i844>i  ffiiMmAla  MwiHltoifa  >re#te  U  vole.. 


1S47-1848).  He  was  elected  to  the  Academy  in  January  1849. 
Meanwhile  he  had  departed  from  the  legitimist  tradition  of  his 
family  to  became  a  warm  friend  to  tbe  Orieans  monarchy,  which 
he  served  betweea  ito  and  lltf  aa  ambeareder  in  flreaii.  at  Lisbon 
and  at  CopenhMCfl.  1wdiad«wlnlBoaaviiitlnhleieow,oatbe29tb 
of  September  tflst. 

SAIMT  PftlVAT.  a  village  of  Lenafne.  7  m.  N.W.  cf  Mcci. 
Tbe  villatO  and  the  slopes  to  the  west  played  a  tmt  put  ta 
the  bettk  of  Cnveiottc  (August  18,  1870).  (See  Mrz  mmI 
Franco-German  War  )  At  St  Privai  occurred  tie  faraodl 
repulse  of  the  Prussian  Guard  by  Marshal  Canrobcrt's  corps. 

ST  QUENTIN,  a  manufacturing  town  of  northern  France, 
capita!  of  an  arrondisscment  in  the  department  of  Aisne,  3J  m. 
X.N  W.  of  I.aon  by  rail.  Pop.  (igo6)  49,305.  The  town  stands 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sonime,  at  its  junction  with  the  St 
Quentin  Canal  (which  umtcb  the  Somme  with  the  Scheldt) 
and  the  Ctocat  Canal  (which  unites  it  with  tbe  Oiae).  The  pott 
cankaoa  aa  aaive  traffic  in  building matcriah, coat, t&aher, 
iron,  mgar  and  agiicaltuni  prodnceb  Btdh  Ctt  a  dqpc^  wHh  a 
southern  exposure,  the  town  ii  dominated  by  the  eeneglatc 
church  of  St  Quentin,  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  buildings  in  the 
north  of  France,  erected  during  the  tith,  i3ih,  14th  and  i$lh 
centuries.  The  church,  svhiLh  has  no  west  facade,  terminates 
at  that  end  in  a  tower  and  jxjrtal  of  Romanesque  architecture; 
it  has  double  transepts.  Its  length  is  436  ft.  and  the  height 
of  the  nave  134  ft.  The  choir  (13th  century)  has  a  great  re- 
semblance to  that  uf  Reims;  like  the  chapela  of  the  apee  It  it 
decorated  with  polychromic  paintings.  TheSB  are  lemaina  of  a 
choir-screen  of  the  14th  century.  Under  the  diflir  la  a  ciypt  of 
the  iitb  centiny,  rebuilt  in  the  13th  centuqp,  and  cnntaininf  the 
tomba  of  St  Quentin  (Quintin)  and  hia  fclle«4Baityn  Vktotkoa 
and  Gentlanui.  Tbe  Champa  £lya£ea,  aa  dtemive  promenade, 
lies  east  of  the  cathedral.  The  hAtel-de-viHe  of  St  Quentin  is  a 
splendid  building  of  the  t4th,  ^V.h  and  i6th  centuries,  with  a 
flamboyant  facade,  adorned  with  curious  sculptures.  The 
councfl-room  is  a  fine  hall  with  a  double  wooden  ceiling  and 
a  huge  chimneypicce,  partly  Gothic  partly  Renaiaaance.  A 
monument  commemorates  the  siege  of  1557  (see  below),  and 
another  cIom  to  the  river  the  part  played  by  the  town  in  1870 
aad  1871.  A  bufldinf  of  the  aotb  oentaiy  la  appropriated  to  the 
law  eowt,  the  learned  aodetlee,  the  noMUB  aad  the  Ubmy. 
St  Qocntln  b  iheaeat  olaaibftdiact,  of  ttlboaab  of  firai  iHUaoai 
and  of  commerae^  aad  of  a  hoaid  of  tnde-«ibttntion,  and  haa 
an  exchange,  a  diamber  of  commerce  and  lyc^  for  both  sexea. 
Thctownistherentrcof  an  industrial  district  which  manufactures 
cotton  and  woollen  fabrics.  St  Quentin  produces  chictly  piqu6 
and  window-curtains,  and  carries  on  the  spinning  and  preliminary 
processes  and  the  bleaching  and  finishing.  Other  industries  are 
the  making  of  embroideries  by  machiner>'  and  by  hand,  and 
the  manufarture  of  iron  goods  and  machincr>-.  Trade  is  ia 
grain,  flax,  cotton  and  wool. 

St  Quentin  (aac  ^««wila  VtnmtndHanim)  atood  at  tha 
meeting-place  of  five  ndlhaiy  node.  In  the  jid  ctatniy  kwaa 
the  aoMie  of  the  martyrdon  el  Gahu  QniatiauBt  nAo  had  eama 
thither  from  luly  as  a  preacher  of  Cbriitfaudty.  The  date  ot 
the  foundation  of  the  bishopric  is  tincertain,  but  about  532 
it  was  transferred  to  Noyon.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  -ih 
ccntur>'  St  F.loi  (F.iigius),  bishop  of  Xoyon,  established  a  collegiate 
chapter  at  St  Quenlin's  tomb,  which  became  a  famous  place  of 
fiilgrimage.  The  town  thus  gained  an  importance  which  was 
increased  during  the  middle  ages  by  the  rise  of  its  doth  manu- 
facture. After  it  had  been  thrice  ravaged  by  tbe  Normans,  the 
town  waa  anrroundcd  by  waUi  in  883.  It  became  under  P^pia, 
grandaon  of  Charicmafne.  oae  of  the  principal  doinaina  of  tha 
counta  of  Vcnaandoii,  and  faiioto  leoetved  fton  Cboat  Herbert 
IV.  a  charter  which  waa  extended  In  1103  and  b  tbe  wlieet  of 
those  freely  granted  to  the  towns  of  northern  France.  From 
14 JO  to  i47t  St  Quentin  was  occupied  by  the  Burgundians. 
In  1557  it  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  (see  below).  Philip 
commtmoratnl  the  victory  over  the  relieving  force  under  the 
Constable  Montmorency  by  the  iounil.itlon  of  the  Escurial. 
Two  years  later  the  town  waa  restored  to  the  French,  aad 
la  isfe  ft  «M  awfinrd  aa  the  dowiy  of  Maiy  Stvart.  Tha 
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fonificmtiooi  erected  under  Louis  XIV.  wire  demolished 
between- 1810  and  1810.  During  the  Franco- Prussian  War 
St  Qucntia  repuUcd  the  Cemun  attacks  o(  the  8th  of  October 
1870;  and  in  January  187 1  it  was  the  oeotn  «f  the  glMt 
batik  kNlgbt  by  General  Faidberbe  (below). 

1.  Btak  of  tjs^.—An  array  of  Spanlifda  under  Emmanud 
Philibert  of  Savoy,  invading  France  from  the  MeuM,  jojned  an  allied 
contincent  of  En^liih  troop*  under  tNe  wallaof  St  Quentin,  which  was 
thi  n  cTovrly  beiieged.  Admiral  Coligny  threw  bimaelf  on  to  the 
tun.  Ami  the  old  Constable  Montmorency  prepared  to  relieve  it. 
On  ■-'t  Lj»rrncc'»  D.»y.  toth  Auf^ust,  the  relieving  column  reached 
the  i.)»n  without  dirficulty,  but  time  w*»  wasted  in  drawing  off  the 
(amion.  lor  the  pontoons  intended  to  bridce  the  canal  hnd  marcfacd 
«  the  tail  o(  the  cohiow.  aad  wbca  bmigm  up  wcra  ariiaeMged. 
The  btawgers.  wcoveriai  froa  their  Miriinse,  farmed  the  plan  of 
Oittiug  OB  the  retreat  01  the  relieving  army.  Montntorency  Had 
thrown  out  the  nece««ary  protective  po*t>,  but  at  the  point  which 
the  besieger!  choie  for  their  passage  the  post  was  conipo»<Mi  of  poor 
troop*,  who  fled  at  the  first  shot.  Thu»,  »t\ile  the  constable  was 
boejr  with  hi*  boats,  the  Spanish  army  filed  across  the  Bridee  of 
Ramvtof,  aome  dietaace  abewe  the  town,  whh  tmpanityi  and  Mont- 
■onncy,  in  the  hofM  of  CMcuting  his  mission  without  lighting, 
Nfttsed  to  allow  the  cavalry  under  the  due  de  Never*  to  charge  them, 
•ad  miscalculated  hit  time  of  freedom.  The  Spaniards,  enormously 
superior  in  force,  cut  off  and  destroyed  the  p'rcnch  grndarmcrie 
wh^j  ("rrr,< .)  ihf  \,in^uaril  o(  the  column,  .ind  then  headed  off  the 
sl'j«  III  "Mn^  infjniry  south  o(  Es'igny-lc-Grand.  Around  the 
10  mn.1  Kmirh  K.ithcrrd  some  40.000  asNallants  with  forty-two  guns. 
The  cannon  thinned  their  ranlu.  and  at  last  the  cavalry  broke  in  and 
them.  Yet  Colicny  jnllantly  held  St  QMOtin  for 
loncer.  Never*  ralued  the  remnant  el  the  army 
J  PCronne.  Ham  and  other  Mrong  f^lace*.  entrenched 
'hi  fnot  ol  Cowpitgne.and  the  allies,  disneartctwd  by  a  war 
of  sieges  and  skirmishes,  came  to  a  standstill.  Soon  afterward* 
f'Kibp.  jealous  of  the  renown  of  his  generaU  and  unwilling  to  waste 
hit  highly  trained  soldados  in  ineffective  fighting,  ordered  the  army 
to  retreat  (17th  Oaober),  disbanded  the  temponiy  Rfiaenie  aaa 
dispersed  the  permanent  corps  in  winter  quarters. 

*.  The  Baku  tf  itft  ena  leiight  between  the  German  I.  army 
Midar  Geneial  von  Geebcn  aad  the  French  commanded  by  General 
fjlidhefbe.  The  latter  concentrated  about  St  Quentin  on  the  16th 
ef  Jeaoary,  and  took  up  a  defensive  position  on  both  sides  of  the 
Somme  Canal.  The  Germans,  thougn  inferior  in  numbers,  were 
rr»fly  superior  in  discipline  and  training,  and  General  von  Gocbrn 
baldly  det^dcd  to  attack  both  wings  of  the  French  togeth«;r  on  the 
19th.  The  attack  took  the  customary  envetoniM  form.  After 
■even!  hours'  fttchtinK  it  was  brought  to  a  stanastill,  but  Coeben, 
■iac  his  reserves  in  masterly  fashion,  drove  a  wrd|;e  into  the  centre 
of  tie  French  line  between  the  canal  and  the  railway,  and  followed 
this  up  with  another  blow  on  the  other  bank  of  the  canal,  along  the 
Ham  road.  Thi*  »av  the  si>;ruil  for  a  deviniv-e  attack  by  the  whole 
of  the  left  wir.K  of  the  (H-rman'..  but  the  KrciKh  offered  strenuous 
ri->.ivtance.  and  it  was  not  iiruil  foiii  o'clock  that  General  Ka id heific 
made  op  his  mind  to  retreat.  By  skilful  dispositions  and  orderly 
■ovHBiat  awst  o(  his  infaatiy  aad  aM  bat  da  «f  his  guns  were 
bMMcht  off  safely,  but  a  rarnea  of  the  anajr  was  cut  off  by  the 
victorious  left  wing  of  the  Germans,  and  the  defeat,  the  last  act  in  a 
kins -drawn-out  struggle,  was  sufficiently  decisive  to  deny  to  the 
dt  fender*  aoy  hope  of  tahiag  the  field  a|ain  witboot  an  interval  of 
rr>i  and  leotpanatiea.  Tea  days  later  the  fcnenl  anninke  was 

sifiwd. 

SAIMT-RiAL,  CbKSL  VICHARD  DB  (i63g;-i6<}2).  French 
hbtorian,  was  born  in  Savoy,  but  cduc.ntcd  in  Paris  by  the 
Jesuits.  Varillas  pave  him  his  taste  lor  historj-  and  served  as 
his  model;  he  wrote  hartlly  anything  but  hisiorir.il  novels 
The  only  merit  of  his  Don  Carioj  (1673)  is  that  of  having  furnished 
SdiOler  with  aeveral  of  the  speeches  in  his  drama.  In  the 
ioBwwi^  year  be  prodoced  the  CM^twaHtn  its  Espapuls  amUt 
ie  MlfMifm  4*  Vmm  m  tttt,  which  had  a  phenomenal 
•occcHs  bat  fi  ai  the  nbb  aeidy  «  Htcmy  pMdm  in  tbe 
style  of  Selwt   Hib  wotit  and  hb  reputatlofi  at  a  fice-tlAilcer 

brought  Ub  to  the  notice  of  Hortetjsc  Mancini,  duchcsse  de 
Mazarin,  whose  reader  and  friend  he  became,  and  who  took 
him  with  her  to  England  (1675).  Tbc  authorship  of  the  dut  h^^'s 
ytmcirts  has  been  ascribed  to  him,  but  without  reason.  Among 
bit  aathentic  works  is  included  a  short  treatise  De  la  critiqiu 
(i<9i),  directed  against  Asdry  do  Bcisregard's  Rtflexiom  sur 
Ie  UniM  fram^in.  His  (Etnra  computet  were  published 
bi  8  vohanci  (1745);  •  acoond  cdhiM  (1757)  (cached  8  voliwica, 
bat  tUs  b  doe  to  the  fnchafon  of  some  woAs  Mady  atttflnited 
to  him.  5>aint-R#al  was.  in  f.ici,  .i  f.Tsf-innable  writer  cif  hr- 
periodi  the  dcmaod  for  him  in  ibc  booi(-marfcct  was  similar 
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to  that  for  Saint -fivremond,  to  whom  he  was  inferior, 
wrote  in  an  easy  and  pleasant,  but  mediocre  style. 

See  P6re  Lclong,  Bihlidhiquf  histmiqu*  4e  la  France,  No.  48,  laj: 
Barolo,  Mtmant  $prtUinli  itua  iila  dt  Saint-kfa!  (i7!jo;  Saint-K&il 
was  an  associate  of  the  Afadcmy  of  Turin);  Sayou*,  Htstetre  dt  la 
liUiratUf*  Jraniaise  d  I'tirun^er. 

8T  R^MTt  a  town  of  soulh-easteni  France  in  the  department 
of  Bouches-dil4(k6M^  IS  DL  N.E.  of  Aries  by  road.  Pop.  (1906), 
town,  3668;  T^P"— ,  6148.  It  ia  prettily  situated  to  the 
north  of  the  laofa  «f  UBs  aaaaad  the  Alpines  or  Alpilica  fa  a 
valley  of  olive  trees.  Tbe  laMi  baft  A  iBodcn  dMinh  vitb  a 
lofty  14th-century  spfre.  About  a  adla  to  tbe  aootb  aia  Galb* 
Roman  relics  of  the  ancirr.t  Cl^ntuB,  destroyed  about  480i> 
They  comprise  a  triumphal  arch  and  a  fine  three-storied 
mausoleum  of  uncertain  date.  Near  by  is  the  old  priory  ol  St 
Paul-de-Mausole  with  an  interesting  church  and  cloister  of 
Romanesque  architecture.  In  the  vicinity  of  Si  R6my  there 
are  quarries  of  building  slooe,  and  seed-cultivation  is  an 
important  industry. 

IT  HUHnnit  a  towa  ol  aoftbem  Fnacet  in  tbe  department 
of  Soaunc,  8  m.  N.B.  «f  AbbevOla  by  tdl.  ftp.  (1906)  its8. 
St  Riquier  (originally  Ceniula)  was  famous  for  itaaUier,  founded 
about  62s  by  Riquier  {RuJutrHis),  son  of  the  govemoroi  the  town. 
It  was  enriched  by  King  Dagobert  and  prospered  under  the 
abbacy  of  Angilbcrt,  son-in-law  of  Charlemagne.  The  buildings 
(i8th  century)  are  occupied  by  an  ecclesiastical  seminary.  The 
church,  a  magnificent  example  of  flamboyant  Gothic  architecture 
of  the  15th  and  i6lh  centuries,  has  a  richly  .sculptured  west 
front  surnioHBted  by  a  square  tower.  In  the  interior  the  fine 
vaulting,  the  KaaafaiaBeafenl  aad  amd  stalls,  and  thefieaooca 
in  the  tieawiy  an  capacianiy  aotaoorthy.  Tbe  inwawiy, 
among  other  vahiable  idka,  ppiHwia  a  cofiper  erase  add  to  be 
the  work  td  St  Eloi  (EUghis).  The  town  has  a  municipal  bdfry 
of  the  13th  or  I4tb  centuries.  In  1536  St  Riquier  repulsed  an 
attack  by  the  Germans,  the  women  cupcci.iUy  distinRuiiihinn 
themselves.  In  1544  it  was  burnt  by  the  English,  an  event 
which  marks  the  beginning  of  its  decline. 

See  H6aocque,  "  Hist,  de  I'abbayc  et  de  la  ville  de  St  Riquier,"  in 
i/Aa.  m.  aalil.  i><Midw.  Xtaonaialt  saMAi^  iii>4ri.  (Fhris.  l88o- 
1888). 

SAINTS,  BATTLB  OPTHR.  This  battle  is  frequently  called 
by  the  date  on  which  it  took  place — the  uih  of  April  1782. 
The  French  know  il  as  the  battle  of  Dominica,  near  Iho  coast 
of  which  it  was  fought.  'Ilie  Saints  arc  small  rocky  islets  in 
the  channel  between  the  islands  of  Dominica  and  Guadaloupe 
in  the  West  Indies.  The  battle  is  of  exceptional  importance  in 
naval  histor>';  it  was  by  far  the  most  considerable  (ought 
at  sea  ia  the  Amedcan  War  of  Indqiettdence,  and  ma  to  Gieat 
Britabi  ol  tbe  natoie  ef  a  dsMviaiMa^  aboe  It  net  ea|y  saved 
Jamaica  from  a  formidable  attack,  but  after  the  AHOtels  ia 
North  America  went  far  to  restore  British  prestige.  The  Comte 
de Crasse, with  33  sail  of  the  line,  w.i<;  :ii  Fort  Royal  in  M.-irtiniquc. 
His  aim  was  to  effect  a  combination  with  a  Sjjamiih  force  from 
Cuba,  and  invade  Jamaica.  A  British  fleet  { \(i  ^:iil  of  the  line), 
commanded  by  Sir  George,  afterwards  Lord  Rodney  (7  t  ),  was 
anchored  in  Gros  Islet  Bay,  Santa  Luda.  On  the  8th  of  April 
the  British  lookout  frigatca  reported  that  the  French  were 
at  sea,  and  Rodney  inaMlBat^  aaiM  in  puiSuH.  Light  and 
variable  aca  or  land  bvccaaa  auda  aMweaaanta  of  both  fleets 
wKeftaia.  Some  ef  tbe  dilpa  ol  cadi  nd^t  have  a  irfnd,  while 
others  were  becalmed.  On  the  9th  of  April  eight  ships  d  the 
British  van,  at  some  distance  from  the  bulk  of  their  fleet,  and 
neatly  opposite  the  mountain  called  the  Mornc  au  Diable  in 
Duminlta,  were  attacked  by  fifteen  of  the  French.  The  comte 
<!e  Grnssc,  whose  own  shiiJS  were  much  scattered  and  partly 
becalmed,  and  who  moreover  was  hampKrred  by  the  transports 
carrying  soldiers  and  stores,  did  not  press  the  attack  home. 
His  chkf  wish  «aa  to  caiiy  bb  fleet  lJuoiich  the  cbaooel  between 
Dondidca  and  (Soadabnpe,  wbile  Kodney  waa  aniloaato  force  a 
battle.  During  tbe  al^t  of  the  itth-iath  tba  greater  part 
of  the  French  had  cleared  the  channel,  but  a  ceilMon  took  place 
Sr  uvrrn  two  of  their.shiiis  by  which  one  was  severely  damaged. 
Tbe  crippled  vessel  was  seen  and  pursued  by  four  ships  of  the 
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British  VML  The  comte  de  Gmw  nailed  all  his  vessels,  and 
bote  down  Mwanb  the  Biiiiiii.  Rodney  ordered  the  Ust  of  his 
Mpt  to  had  Into  tction.  tbeotkcnlollowiiif  her  lo  tiKcewion. 
and  the  detached  ships  falling  in  behind  as  they  returned  from 
the  punuit.  The  two  fleets  in  line  of  battle  passed  one  another, 
the  French  sn-cnng  in  a  southerly,  the  British  in  a  noriherly 
direction.  Both  were  Roirig  very  slowly  Fire  was  opened 
about  8  o'clock,  and  by  to  o'clock  the  leading  British  ship  had 
passed  the  last  of  the  French.  While  the  action  was  in  progress, 
one  of  the  variable  winds  of  the  coast  began  to  blow  from  (he 
■outh,  while  the  northern  extremities  of  the  fleets  were  in  an 
aaitarily  bfWN.  Confusion  was  produced  in  both  forces,  and 
a  gnat  M»  was  enated  in  the  French  line  just  ahead  of  the 
"  FormidaMe"  (too),  Rodney's  flagship.  The  captainof  the  Aeet, 
Sir  Charles  Douglas,  called  his  attention  to  the  opening,  and 
urged  him  to  steer  through  it.  The  fighting  instructions  then 
in  force  made  It  incumbent  on  an  admiral  to  preserve  the  order 
in  which  he  began  the  action  unchanjiieci.  Rodney  hcsitaied  to 
depart  from  the  traditional  order,  but  after  a  few  rnomcnis 
of  doubt  accepted  the  suggestion.  The  "Formidable"  was 
steered  through  the  opening,  followed  by  six  of  those  immediately 
behind  her.  The  ships  towards  the  rear  passed  through  the 
disordered  French  in  the  smoke,  which  was  very  thick,  without 
kiMwiag  what  their  had  done  till  they  were  beyond  the  enemy. 
About  1  o'clock  theBiftidi  had  aO  cither  gone  beyond  the  French 
or  were  to  the  east  of  them.  The  French  were  broken  into 
three  bodies,  and  were  completely  disordered.  The  comte  de 
Grasse,  in  his  (lag5.hip  the  "  Vilic  de  Paris,"  with  five  other 
vev'.els,  was  isolated  from  his  van  and  rear.  Rodney  directed  his 
atlaik  on  these  six  vessels,  whirh  were  taken  after  a  very  g,illan; 
resistance,  it  was  the  general  bciid  of  the  lleet  that  many  more 
would  have  been  captured  if  Rodney  had  pursued  more  vigorously, 
but  he  was  content  with  the  pdzei  he  had  taken.  Two  more 
of  the  French  were  captured  by  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  afterwards 
Lord  Hood,  in  ihc  Mona  Passage  on  the  iglh  of  April. 

See  Beatson,  A'acui  and  MUttary  Memoirs  (London,  1804).  vol.  5; 
and  a  caicful  anatytts  from  ttte  French  iMe  b}>  Chtvallcr,  Hittoirt 

(Pari  '  (D.  H.) 

SA1NT-£A^NS.  CHARLES  CAMILIE  (iSj;-  ),  French 
cumfjostr,  was  born  in  I'aris  on  the  jrd  of  October  1835.  After 
having  as  a  child  taken  lessons  on  the  piano,  and  learned  the 
dcaentft  of  composition,  he  entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire  in 
Iheoegan  cUoa^  then  presided  over  by  Eugene  Bcnoist,  obtaining 
the  ecooiid  pete  in  tt^,  and  the  tot  two  years  later.  For  a 
short  time  he  atudicd  compositioa  under  HsMvy,  and  tn  185  >. 
and  again  hi  1864,  competed  without  niccen  for  the  Grand  Prix 
de  Rut:ie.  Notwithstanding  lhrs.c  unaccountable  failure?,  Saint- 
b.iens  worked  indefatiRably .  In  1851,  when  only  eighteen,  he 
was  api>ointed  orRanist  at  the  Church  of  .St  Merry,  and  from 
1861  lo  i&i7  was  organist  at  the  Madeleine,  in  succes.>ion  to 
Lcfiburc-Wely.  An  overture  entitled  "  Spartacus,"  whiih  has 
remained  unpublished,  waa  crowned  at  a  competition  instituted 
in  1 86j  by  the  Souitt  Sainte  CMIn  of  Bordeaux.  The  greatest 
triuBipb  of  hi«  early  career  was,  however,  attained  in  1867,  when 
thefwias  was  oiHUuniouily  awaxded  to  him  for  hit  cantata  '*  Lcs 
Notes  d«  Promtthfe  "  in  the  competition  organiaed  during  the 
International  Exhibition  of  that  year— a  prite  competed  for  by 
over  two  hundred  musicians. 

Though  he  had  acquiretl  a  jjrcal  name  as  a  pianist,  and  h.id 
made  su(iessful  concert  tours  through  Kurope,  he  had  in't 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  ears  of  the  larger  public  by  the  pruduc- 
tioB  of  an  open,  whkh  in  France  counts  for  more  than  anything 
diss.  After  the  tngic  evenuof  1870,  when  Saint-SaEm  did  his 
duty  as  a  patriot  by  serving  in  the  Natiomal  Guard,  the  oppor- 
tunity  at  last  offered  itself,  and  a  one^ct  opei^  from  hh  pen, 
La  Primast  jaunt,  with  words  by  Louis  Gatlet,  was  produced 
at  the  Op^ra  Comique  with  moderate  sure  ess  on  the  12th  of  June 
1872.  Lt  Timbre  d'arftnl,  a  four  acl  oj>cra  performed  at  the 
Thiitre  Lyrique  in  187;,  was  scarcely  nr.orc  successful.  In  the 
meanwhile  liis  "  symphonic  poems"  "  Le  Rouet  d'Omphale," 
-  Pause  Mscabrt*"  "  PhaftM  «  and  "  U  Jctiiieaie  d'Ucfcule  " 


obtained  for  him  t  woitd-irido  eeiebffty.  These  admirabis 
cxan^ples  ol  "  progiamms  nueic  "  ootuit  among  hia  beet  Iwowb 
works. 

At  last,  thrau^  thelnlhiescc  of  Liszt,  his  Biblical  opera  Samo» 
et  DdSc  was  brought  out  at  Weimar  in  1877.  This  work,  gener- 
ally accepted  as  his  operatic  masterpiece,  had  been  begun  as  far 
back  as  iSO<^,  and  an  act  had  been  heard  at  one  of  C'olonnc's 
concerts  in  1875.  .Notwithstanding  its  great  success  at  Weimar, 
its  fiist  performance  on  frcncis  soil  look  place  at  Rouen  in  iR^jo. 
The  following  year  it  was  given  in  Paris  at  the  Kdcn  Thratrc.  and 
finally  in  1892  was  produced  at  the  Grand  Opira,  where  it  has 
remained  one  of  the  most  attractive  works  of  the  rtperloirt.  Its 
Biblical  subject  stood  in  the  way  el  its  heiog  performed  00  the 
London  stage  until  1909,  when  ft  was  gtvea  at  Corent  Garden 
with  great  success.  None  of  his  works  is  better  calculated 
lo  exemplify  the  dual  tendencies  of  >us  si  yie.  The  first  act ,  with 
its  somew  hat  formal  choruses,  suggests  the  intlucncc  of  Bach  and 
Handel,  and  i.s  trcatctl  rather  in  the  manner  of  an  oratorio.  The 
more  dramatic  portions  of  the  opera  arc  not  uninllucnccd  l)y 
Meyerbeer,  while  in  the  mellifluous  strains  alioitod  to  the 
temptress  there  are  occasional  suggestions  of  Gounod.  Of 
Wagner  there  is  but  little  trace,  aave  in  the  fact  that  the  com- 
poser has  divided  his  work  into  scenes,  thus  avoiding  the  old- 
fashioned  denominations  of  "  air,"  "  duet,"  trio,"  Ac.  The 
score,  however,  is  not  devoid  of  Individuality.  The  fniuences 

mentioned  alwivr,  [xjssibly  excepting  that  of  Rach  in  the  earlier 
scenes,  are  rather  of  a  superficial  nature,  for  Saint-Saens  has 
undoubtedly  a  style  of  his  own.  It  is  a  composite  style,  certainly, 
and  all  the  materials  th.it  go  towards  forming  it  may  not  be 
absolutely  his;  that  is,  the  eclecticism  of  his  mind  may  lead  him 
at  one  moment  to  adopt  an  archaic  form  of  expression,  at  another 
to  employ  the  current  musical  language  of  hia  day,  and  sometimes 
to  blend  the  two.  It  is  perhaps  in  the  latter  case  that  he  shows 
most  individuality;  for  although  his  works  mny  denote  the 
varied  influcooes  «(  sadi  totally  dhsliwHar  masteis  as  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Liast  and  Goufwd,  he  ever  contrives  to  put  tn  son»> 
thing  of  his  own. 

After  the  production  of  Samso'i  et  Dr.lilti  Saint-Saens  stood 
at  the  parting  of  the  ways — ^looked  at  askance  by  the  reactionary 
section  of  the  French  musicians,  and  suspected  of  hirbouring 
subversive  Wagnerian  ideas,  but  ready  to  be  welcomed  by  the 
progressive  parly.  Both  sidas  were  doomed  to  disappointment, 
for  in  his  subsequent  operas  Saint  Safns  attempted  to  dfect  ft 
compromise  between  the  older  and  the  newer  forms  of  open. 
He  had  already  entertained  the  idea  ol  utitiring  the  history  of 
France  for  opetatk  ptiipoess.  The  first  nnri  only  result  «f  this 
project  has  hiwn  Aiintu  ttttrttl,  an  opera  produced  at  Lyons  lo 

i.H;d,  Although  of  uncqu.il  merit,  ov.ing  partly  to  its  want  ol 
unity  of  style,  this  work  cnntaiHS  much  music  of  an  attractive 
kind,  and  scarcely  deserves  the  neglect  into  which  it  has  fallen. 
I'orsaking  (he  history  of  France  he  now  compo»ed  his  opera 
Urnry  VII! .,  produced  at  the  Paris  (irand  Opira  in  1.**^.?  The 
librettists  had  concocted  a  piece  that  was  sufTidently  well  knit 
and  abounded  in  dramatic  contrasts.  While  adhering  to  bis 
Siysten  of  compconise  by  retaining  certain  conventional  operatic 
features,  Salnt-Saibis  had  in  this  instance  advaacad  snmewhat 
by  employing  Itit  wulhs  in  a  more  rigorous  fashion  than  hitherto, 
although  be  had  not  gone  so  far  as  to  discard  airs  cut  after  the 
old  pattern,  duets  and  c]uar:ei.s,  Ilntry  VIII  ,  which  was  given 
at  Covcnt  Garden  in  iKqS.  ocrupie's  an  honourable  pl.icc  among 
the  composer's  works.  Prvia pir.c ,  a  lyrical  drama  producc-d  at 
ihc  Paris  Opera  Coniiquc  in  i&ii;,  achieved  a  suaii  d'eslime  and 
no  more.  A  not  much  belter  fate  befell  Ascanio,  an  opera 
founded  on  Paul  Meurice's  drama  Bemcnuto  CtUini,  and  brought 
out  at  the  Grand  Opfra  in  iSgo.  Pkrynt,  however,  a  two-act 
trifle  of  a  light  dcscr^Uon,  produced  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  in 
1893,  met  whh  success.  In  tSgs  FriJ/gonde.  an  opera  begun  by 
I'.rncst  Cuir.iud  and  cornpletcd  l.iy  '^.i;nt  S.ieiis,  was  produced  in 
Paris.  Tlie  "  lyrical  drama  "  Lcs  Ba-rbarci,  given  at  the  Grand 
Opirain  I'poi,  was  received  with  marked  favour. 

Saint-SaCas  worked  suoocaaf  ully  In  every  &eU  of  his  art.  Bcsidas 
the  operas  above  aUuded  to*  he  eaapoied  the  iolewlag  wassiiea 
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aad  cantatu:  "  Oratorio  de  NoSl.'*  **  Lea  Noce*  de  PronrflMe." 
Pnim  "  Coeli  emmnt."  "  Lc  D^Iur*."  "  La  l.yre  et  U  harpe  ": 
three  symphpnUr*;  four  nvmphonic  poems  {"  Lc  Rouet  d'OrophaIr," 
"  Phaeton,"  '■  Djnsc  Macabre,"  "  La  Jcune*»e  d'HcrcuIc  '  );  fi\T 
pianoforte  C3tv:cfto»;  ihrre  violin  concertos;  two  kuites,  maixhc», 
an<i  other  works  for  orrh<-^tra;  the  ballet  ZavotU;  music  to_  the 
d-ama  D'jantrt.  ^ivvn  at  the  open-air  theatre  of  IkSxicn;  a  (quintet 
lor  piano  and  ttnttgs.a  quartet  for  piano  and  ttrinir^twotnaa  for 
limm  WkA  UlktjM.  ■  ■IlilUJIInrlM  ■  ll  lltit  violoncello  wnaU.  two 
vfatti  ■HllllM.  a  Maaa.  •Requiem,  facaidea  a  qtiamity  of  piano  and 
WSVa  aaittic,  aiMi  many  aonga,  duets  and  choruses.  He  also  pul>U>h<'<l 
time  bookaw  entitled  Harmonu  ft  milodit,  Portraiti  el  nmaeatri,  and 
pToHkmtt  rt  myU'trfsjte^tArs  a  volucae  of  potma,  JtiMCl /iaM<tini. 
The  honorary  dcro  ,A  I).  i  toroi  MmIi  ■■■  HlllIlllHlll  lipMI  hUmtlf 
CunbridiC  Univ  r  .i:-,  if. 

SAIHTSBURY.  GEORGE  EDWARD  BATEMAN  (1845-  ). 
English  man  of  letters,  was  born  at  Southampton  on  the  ijrd 
of  October  1845.  He  was  educated  at  King's  College  Sthwl, 
London,  and  at  Mcrton  College,  Oxford  (B.A„  1868).  and  spent  six 
jrean  in  Guernsey  as  senior  cltMioA  master  ol  EliMbeth  College. 
PlMB  1874  to  1S76  be  was  betdOHHlerof  the  Elgin  Educational 
InrtfTf*  HclMVUillislitefaiycu«erini87sasacnticforthc 
Aiitimmft  tad  kt  Ua  ycm  VM  actively  engaged  in  journalism, 
beomi^  am  haaortaat  aoibflr  ol  the  aUS  «C  tbe  Sa»m4ay 
gmkm.  Some  or  tlw  critical  cmyt  emtdbotcd  I*  tiM  Utetmiy 
joaniala  were  aftensards  coUected  tn  his  Estays  Is  En^isk 
IMtniurf,  tjSo-tSiia  (i  vols.,  i8<)0-i89s).  Essays  on  Prtiuh 

Sintliitl  (iSrji),  \ti\celUneoUi  Essays  (1S92).  Currfft.d  h'lP'ns- 
sioKS  (18(55).  His  fiFHt  Ixiok,  A  Primer  of  Frauh  LlUraturc 
(iMo),  and  his  Short  JltiUry  cf  trench  LiUrclurf  (iSSj;  6th 
cd.,  Oxford,  tool ),  were  followed  by  a  series  cf  editions  of  French 
classics  and  of  books  and  articles  on  the  history  of  French  liiera- 
ttwe,  which  nude  him  the  most  prominent  English  authority  on 
tbe  sabject.  His  studies  in  English  literature  were  no  less 
canpcdkeaihre,  and  included  the  valuable  reviaioo  of  Sir  Walter 
Seott'a  ofition  «f  Diydcn'b  VWIf  (Ediaboigk,  tS  vob.,  i88a- 
iSgj).  DrsySfn  (lUt)  fa  tllC  "English  Men  of  Letteta"  actlea, 
Hisiory  cf  EJitabakan  £AiraA«r«  (1887),  History  of  HbutmOk 
Century  LiUriturt  (1896),  A  Short  Hislery  of  English  Literature 
(1808,  3rd  cd.  11)03),  *f>  edition  of  the  iliiwr  Caroline  Poets  o] 
tkt  Caroline  Period  (3  vols.,  11)05-1906),  a  collection  of  r.irc  iH/tn.i 
of  great  value,  and  editions  of  English  clavsirs.  He  edited  the 
series  of  "  Periods  of  European  Literature,"  cur.tributing  the 
VoiiUBC*  on  Tki  FloMfiskins  of  Romanu  and  the  Rise  of  AUegory 
(M9g7)tUtA  Tkt  Earlitr  Rttwistance  (1901).  In  i  S45  be  beoime 
pniHHr  ot  ibcloiic  and  English  literature  at  Edinburgh  univer- 
rity,  aad  aubaequently  produced  tira  of  bis  most  important 
works,  A  Hitltry  «/  Critkim  (j  vola^  xva^-t^oi),  with  tbe 
companion  voluine  Loei  Critiel,  Fa$$attt  tBtatriSH  ti  OUMl 
Theory  and  Practkt  (Boston.  iSS^,  and  London,  1903)1  and 
A  History  of  Englisk  Proaif  fnm  Ike  tilk  Cmlltiy  l9  tke 
Present  Day  (i.,  i<)o6:  ii  ,  1908;  KL,  I9to)i  lIlO  TAf  LtUr 
Siruteenlh  Century  (ic^oq).- 

ST  SERVAN.  a  town  of  western  France,  in  the  department  of 
Ble-«t-V'ilainc,  on  the  right  banlc  of  the  Rancc,  south  of  St  Malo, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Anse  des  Sablons,  a  creek 
t  aa.  wide  (see  St  &U10).  Pop.  (1906)  9765.  It  is  not  enclosed 
Iqr  waOa,  aad  with  its  new  house*,  straight  wide  streets  and 
WHumam  taidens  fonna  a  contrast  to  iu  neighbour.  North  of 
Ika  tamm  llHfe  is  a  wet-dock,  acre*  in  extent,  loiminf  part 
«l  thi^  kuboMT  ol  St  Malo. ,  Tbe  creek  on  which  it  opens  is  dnr  at 
bnr  watcf,  but  at  wBter  Is  30  to  4oft.deep.  Tbedodib 
Ued  rhirtly  by  coasting  and  fishing  vessels,  a  fleet  starting 
annually  for  the  Newfoundland  coti-fishcrics.  Two  other  ports 
on  the  Rancc,  south-west  o(  the  town  at  the  foot  of  the  tower 
cf  Solidor.  arc  of  small  imporlanrc.  This  stronghold,  erectc^i 
toxards  '.he  clofc  of  the  I4t;i  (<■  lury  by  John  i]r.Vc  uf 

Brittany,  for  the  purpose  of  contesting  the  claims  to  the  trmitoral 
aoseicignty  of  the  town  of  Josselin  de  Rohan,  bishop  of  St  Malo, 
eonaista  of  three  distinct  towers  formed  into  a  triangle  by  loop- 
boled  and  marhifnlated  curtains.  To  the  west  St  Scrvan  tcrmi- 
Mtes  in  a  peaiaCHia  oo  which  stands  the  "  dtf,"  inhabited  by 
•ocfc-pcopic,  sod  the  "fort  de  la  dtl";  aear  by  is  •  modem 
duifcl  wUcb  tai  fcptand  tbe  cachadnl  of  $t  PM«r  «f  Aldh, 


the  seat  of  a  bishopric  from  the  6th  to  the  1 2th  century.  The 
(tarish  church  is  modern  (i7.ti-iS4.)  St  .St-vm  ha';  a  com- 
munal college.  It  carries  on  sicam-sa-.MtiK,  boai-buiidiDg,  rope- 
making  and  the  manufacture  of  ship's  biscuits. 

The  "  Cni  "  occupies  the  site  of  the  city  o(  Aleth,  which  at  the 
dote  of  the  Rooaa  empte  aupplamed  Concu)  as  the  capital  of  the 
CurioM)lites.  Aleih  was  a  bulwark  of  Dniidiim  In  thoieii^bMaad 
was  not  chri<^t:.Mii/r<l  till  the  6tb  century,  when  St  Malo  becmme its 

fir&t  biNhop.    On  the  removal  of  the  bishopric  to  St  Malo  Aleill 

ik-1  lined  and  wa*  almost  de»tpnyed  by  St  l^uis  in  1 235:  the  house* 
that  remained  standine  became  the  nm  li-ns  of  ,1  m  w  untimunity, 
«rit;inating  from  St  M-ilo,  which  pUceil  itself  under  the  patronagcof 
St  Scrvan,  apostle  of  the  Orkneys.  It  was  not  till  the  Revoluiiun 
that  St  Scrvan  lieramc  a  separate  commune  from  St  Malo  with  a 
municipality  and  police  of  its  own. 

ST  SEVER,  a  town  of  south  western  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondistciiic.jt  in  the  dcpartnicnt  of  Landcs,  11  m.  S  S  W.  of 
-Mont  de  Mar&an  on  the  Southern  railway  between  that  town 
and  Bayonne.  Pop.  (1906)  town,  zjoS;  commune,  4644.  St 
Sever  standa  on  an  eminence  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adour  ia 
the  dirtrict  «C  tha  Chalosse.  Iu  streets,  boedeied  in  pbces  by 
oldlioMKSiaiaDaiivwaadwindinf.  Thepw— imadeof  Morlaima 
laid  «at  on  the  aile  of  a  SoBan  caaV  called  PakatilM  COB* 
mands  a  line  view  of  the  Adour  aad  .the  pine  foreata  of  tbe 
L&ndea.  The  diurch  of  St  Sever,  a  Romanesque  buiUing  of  tbt 
i;th  ccnti:r>',  with  seven  apses,  once  belonged  to  the  Bene- 
dictine abbey  founded  in  the  loth  century.  The  public  in- 
stitutions of  the  town  include  the  sub  prcfrrtvuc.  a  tribunal  of 
first  instance,  and  a  practical  school  of  agnctilture  and  viticulture 
which  occupies  a  former  Dominican  convent.  There  is  trade  io 
the  agricultural  products  of  tbe  Chalosse,  especially  geese. 

SAINT-SIMON.  CLAUDE  DE  BOUVROY.  Due  oz  (1607- 
^693>)t  Ftnch  courtier,  was  bom  in  August  1607,  being  tbe  second 
MM  ol  Looia  de  Rouvroi,  seigneur  du  Picssb  (d.  1643),  who  bad 
beeBawanaaapporterof  Heary  of  Guise  aad  the  Leaipie.  With 
hia  dder  brather  be  entered  tbe  service  of  Louis  Xm.  aa  a  pago 
and  feaad  instant  favour  with  tbe  king.  Named  first  equerry 
in  Marcii  i6j7  he  became  in  less  than  three  years  captain  of  the 
rhitcaux  of  St  Germain  anil  \'i  r-.aillrs,  master  of  the  hounds, 
first  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  royal  councillor  and  governor 
of  Mculan  and  of  Blaye.  On  the  fall  of  La  RochcUe  he  received 
lands  in  the  vicinity  valued  at  So.ocxs  livres.  .\boul  three 
years  later  his  seigniory  of  Saint-Simun  in  \'ermaridois  was 
erected  into  a  duchy,  and  be  was  created  a  pe^er  of  France.  Me 
was  at  first  on  good  terms  with  Richelieu  and  was  of  ser\'ice  on 
tbe  Day  of  Dupes  (tith  of  November  i6jo).  Having  sufiered 
disgrace  for  taking  tbe  part  of  his  unde,  tbe  baron  of  Saint* 
L^mt,  after  tbe  capture  of  Catelet  (i$th  of  August  1636),  he 
retired  to  Blaye.  He  fought  in  the  campaigns  of  1638  and  1639, 
and  after  the  death  of  Richelieu  returned  to  court,  where  he  was 
coldly  received  by  the  king  (i8lh  of  February  1643).  Thence« 
forth,  with  the  cvrcption  of  siJing  with  Condc  during  the  Fronde, 
he  took  small  part  in  politirs.  He  died  in  I'aris  on  the  3rd  of 
May  i6q3.  By  his  firat  wife,  Diane  de  Hudos  <lc  Pories,  a 
relative  of  Cond£,  whom  he  married  in  1644  and  who  died  in 
i6;o,  he  had  three  daughters.  By  his  second  wife,  Charlotte 
de  I'Aubcspine,  whom  he  married  in  1672,  he  had  a  son  Louis, 
the  "  author  of  the  memoirs  "  (sec  below). 

Mun-nMoii.  claudb  henbi  ob  rouvbot.  com  os 

(ijdei-iSts),  the  ffNuder  of  French  locialisai,  was  bore  ia  Paria 
onthe  i7thof  Oddheriife,  He bekafed to  a  younttr  biaacb 

of  the  family  of  the  due  de  SalBt-Slaioe  (above).  His  edocatioa 

was  directed  by  D'.'Memhcrt.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  assisted 
the  American  colonies  in  their  revolt  against  Britain.  From 
his  youth  Saint-Simon  felt  the  promptings  of  an  caRcr  ambition. 
His  valet  had  orders  to  awake  him  ever>'  morninR  with  the 
Words,  "  Remember,  monsieur  lc  cumtc,  that  you  have  great 
things  to  do."  Among  his  early  schemes  was  one  to  unite  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  by  a  canal,  and  another  to  construct 
a  canal  from  Kladrid  to  the  sea.  Although  he  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Luxembourg  during  the  Terror,  he  took  no  part  of 
any  importanca  ia  the  Rcvolulioa,  bat  profited  by  it  to 
aoMsa  a  Kttle  fenoae  by  iaad  speculatloB  ae>  on  any  acUA 
«c«ouBt,ho«em,asbesaidf  bat  tolMilltaUbift  taws  piejectik 
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Accordingly,  when  he  was  nearly  forty  years  of  age  he  went 
through  a  varied  course  of  study  and  ex|itriinciU,  in  order  to 
enlarge  and  clarify  his  view  of  things.  One  of  these  cxperimenis 
was  an  unhappy  marriage— andertaken  merely  that  he  might 
btve  •  iaioit— which,  after  a  year's  duiatioa,  waa  diiwlved  by 
Bmtnal  cooMitt.  The  result  of  hb  eaperiixictita  waa  that  be 
femul  Uinatlf  conplttahr  inimwefUMdt  and  Uvid  lo  penury 
fortheiemaiBideroiliulne.  Tbe  lint  of  Ua  nameraua  writings, 
Lellres  d'un  habitant  de  Cenive,  appeared  in  1802;  but  his  early 
writings  were  mostly  scientific  and  political.  In  18 17  he  began 
in  a  treatise  entitled  L'lndustrie  to  prdpoun  l  !ii*>  socialistic 
views,  which  he  further  developed  in  L'Urt^^nnaUur  (1810),  a 
periodical  on  wliich  Aupustin  Thierry  and  Auguite  Comte 
collaborated.  The  first  number  caused  a  sensation,  but  it  brought 
few  converts.  In  i8ai  appeared  Du  sysUme  indutlrid,  and  in 
1823-1824  Calichisme  des  induslrielt.  Tbe  last  and  most  im- 
portant expression  of  his  views  is  the  Nomm  Ckrislitinisme 
(i8»5),  which  he  kft  oafinished.  For  mainr  ycaia  before  hia 
death  in  i8>5  (at  Paris  on  tha  19th  «f  May),  Saint-SiiiiOB  had 
been  reduced  to  the  greatest  ftnkai  He  was  obliged  to  accept 
a  laborious  post,  working  nine  hours  a  day  fqr  £.10  a  year,  to 
live  <jn  ihe  j;t:it^ :o^i■.y  of  a  former  valet,  and  fin.illy  to  solicit 
a  hmall  pcuiiun  fruni  las  family.  In  18:3  he  attempted  suicide 
in  despair.  It  was  not  till  very  late  in  hia  CBIMf  that  he 
attached  to  himself  a  few  ardent  disciples. 

As  a  thinker  Saint-Simon  was  entirely  deficient  in  system, 
clearness  and  consecutive  strength.  But  his  great  influence 
oil  modern  thought  is  undeniable,  both  as  the  historic  founder 
of  French  socialism  and  as  sufgestiag  modi  of  what  was  after- 
wards elaborated  into  Comtiaa.  ApMt  (fOOl  the  deUils  of  bis 
iodaliitic  leachiag,  which  aie  «a|iie  and  muantanatic,  we  find 
that  the  ideaa  of  Safait-SInon  aa  to  the  leooRftnictioB  of  aodety 
are  very  simple.  His  opinions  were  conditioned  by  the  French 
Revolution  and  by  the  feudal  and  miUtary  system  still  prevalent 
in  France.  In  opposiijor.  to  the  destructive  Lbcralism  of  the 
Revolution  he  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  a  new  and  positive 
rcorganiMtion  of  society.  So  far  was  he  from  advocating  fresh 
social  revolt  that  he  appealed  to  Louis  .Will,  to  inaugurate 
the  new  order  of  things.  In  opposition,  lio^evcr,  to  the  feudal 
and  military  system,  the  former  aspect  of  which  had  been 
strengthened  by  the  restoration,  he  advocated  an  arrjin)7,rmcr.i 
by  which  the  industrial  chiefs  should  control  society.  In  place 
ef  the  medieval  churdi  the  spiritual  direction  of  society  should 
fdltothemenoCadcnce.  WhatSalnt-Sioaoodeaiied»tbefefore, 
was  an  IndustriaBit  atate  dbected  bf  oaodam  adeoee  la  whkb 
universal  association  should  suppieM  war.  In  ahoft.  tbe  men 
who  arc  fitted  to  organize  society  for  productive  labour  are 
entitled  to  bear  rule  in  it.  The  social  .lim  is  to  prmlure  things 
useful  lo  life.  The  contrast  between  labour  and  capital  so  much 
cmpha,i.  i  J  by  later  socialism  is  not  present  to  Saint-Simon, 
but  it  IS  assumed  that  the  industriar chiefs,  to  whom  the  control 
of  production  is  to  be  committed,  shall  rule  in  the  interest  of 
society.  Later  on  the  cause  of  the  poor  receives  greater  atten- 
tion, till  in  his  greatest  work,  The  New  Christianity,  it  takes 
tlw  focm  el  •  felifien.  It  was  ihia  development  of  his  teaching 
that  nTtitTimrl  Ua  final  quaml  with  Comte.  Previous  to  tbe 
piiUicathm  ol  the  Smmtit  Ctrfitfaiifaae,  Saiat^bnoa  bad  not 
concerned  himself  with  theology.  Here  he  starta  from  a  bcHef 
in  God,  and  his  object  in  the  treatise  is  to  reduce  Christianity  to 
its  simple  and  essential  elements.  He  docs  this  by  clearing  it 
of  the  dogmas  and  other  excrescences  and  defects  which  have 
gathered  round  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  forms  of  it.  He 
propounds  as  the  comprehensive  formula  of  the  new  Christianity 
this  precept — "  The  whole  of  society  ought  to  strive  towards 
the  amelioration  of  the  moral  and  physical  existence  of  the 
poorest  class;  society  ought  to  organize  itself  in  the  way  best 
adapted  for  attaining  this  end."  This  prfaidple  becane  the 
watchword  of  theentim  idHMilof  Saint-Sinion. 

During  his  lifetime  the  viewa  of  Saint-SimoB  had  very  Uttle 
influence;  and  he  left  only  a  few  devoted  disciptn.  who 
continued  to  advocate  the  doctrinea  of  their  master,  whom  they 
ivnied  ii  n  piepbet.  Of  thcae  tbe  mm.  tmpanaat  van 


Olinde  Rodrigues,  the  favoured  disciple  of  Saint-Simon,  and 
Uarthelcmy  I'roiper  Enfantin  (?.».),  who  together  had  received 
Saint-Simon's  last  instructions.  Their  first  step  was  to  establish 
a  journal,  Le  Produetetar,  hut  it  was  discontinued  in  1826.  The 
sect,  however,  had  begun  lo  grow,  and  before  the  end  of  tSaS, 
bad  meetings  not  only  in  rata  but  In  many  fmvindil  Iowm. 
An  important  depaitura  was  made  in  1B18  by  Aautad  BiMid, 
who  gave  a  "  complete  exposition  of  the  Satot-Simonian  faith  ** 
in  a  long  course  of  lectures  at  Paris,  which  were  well  attended. 
His  Exposition  de  la  doctrine  de  St  Simon  (2  vols.,  1828-1830), 
which  is  by  far  the  best  account  of  it,  won  more  adherents.  The 
second  volume  was  chiefly  by  Enfantin,  who  along  with  Bazard 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  society,  but  who  was  superior  in  meta- 
physical power,  and  was  prone  to  push  his  deductions  to 
extremities.  The  revolution  of  July  (1830)  brought  a  new  freedom 
to  the  socialist  reforntcn.  A  proclamation  was  issued  demanding 
the  community  of  fOOda,  the  ah(4ition  of  the  right  of  inheritance, 
and  the  enf rancWwi—nt  of  women.  SNtrly  neat  year  the  achool 
obtained  paawiwi  ef  the  CMt  thiengh  Picne  Leroui  (f.ai.), 
who  had  Jofaied  the  school,  which  now  numbered  aMne  <f  the 
ablest  and  most  promising  young  men  of  France,  many  of  the 
pupils  of  the  f.colc  I'oI>  uel.ni'vje  having  caught  its  enthusiasm. 
The  nienibers  formed  ihemscKes  into  an  asyjciation  r.rrangcd 
in  three  grades,  and  constituting  a  society  or  family,  whieh  lived 
out  of  a  common  purse  in  the  Rue  .Monsigny.  Before  long, 
however,  dissensions  began  to  arise  in  the  sect.  Baz,iril,  a  man 
of  logical  and  more  solid  temperament,  could  no  longer  work  ia 
harmony. with  Enfantin,  who  desired  to  establish  an  arrogant 
and  fantaatic  aaoerdotaliun  with  lax  notions  as  to  marriage  and 
the  relation  of  the  teaes.  After  a  time  Bazard  seceded  and  many 
of  the  atrongcat  aupporteia  of  the  acfaool  followed  his  example. 
A  aerica  of  extravagant  enteitabmenta  given  by  the  society 
during  the  winter  of  tSjs  reduced  ita  finaitcial  resources  and 
greatly  discredited  it  in  character.  They  finally  removed  to 
Mcnilmontant,  to  a  property  of  Enfantin,  where  they  lived  in  a 
communistic  society,  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  dress.  Shortly 
after  the  chiefs  were  tried  and  condemned  for  proceedings 
prejudicial  tq  the  social  order;  and  the  sect  was  entirely  broken 
up  M.Lny  of  ;ts  metr^bcr^  ^fftmt  ftBIIMn  H  fffgfP*— . 

economists,  and  men  of  business. 

1  n  the  school  of  SaInt>SlnKNi  we  find  a  great  advance  on  the  vague 
and  CO nf used  view*  of  the  master.  InthephiloMphy  of  hi»tor>-  they 
recogniae  epocti*  of  two  kinds,  the  critical  or  negative  and  the 
organic  or  cnnftructive.  The  former,  in  whii  h  pliilowphy  it  the 
dominatins  (<c. c  i-.  cluractcrizcd  hy  war,  hhmti  .ir.d  anarchy,  the 
latter,  whicK  11  controlled  by  religion,  it  niarked  by  the  ipirit  of 
oU-dicnre,  devotion,  association.  The  two  spirits  of  antagonism 
and  asMiciation  are  the  two  great  locial  principles,  and  on  the  deetce 
of  previiltnoe  of  the  two  depend*  the  character  of  an  epoch.  The 
spirit  of  association,  however,  tends  more  and  more  to  prevail  over 
its  opponent,  cxtendinc  from  the  family  to  the  city,  from  the  city  to 
the  nation,  and  from  the  nation  to  ihc  federation.  This  principle  of 
association  i»  to  W  the  keynote  of  the  mk1.i1  development  of  the 
futiirc.  Under  the  pjrc^tnt  system  the  mtiu>'.rial  chief  txp^-U.  \hc 
proletariat,  the  n»embcrs  of  which,  thouich  nominally  tree,  mukt 
acocpt  WatemaiMilsriiafaiolMarvaticm.  The  only  reniady  lor  this 
is  the  abotkion  of  the  kw  ol  inheritance,  and  tbe  union  of  all  the 
inatrumenu  of  labour  in  a  lodal  fund,  which  thall  be  exploited  by 
aMociation.  Society  thus  becomes  sole  proprietor,  intruttinf;  to 
■ocial  groups  and  sodal  functioruries  the  manaKcmrnt  of  the  various 
properties.  The  right  of  siircc«.>>ion  is  transferred  from  the  family 
to  the  state.  The  tchoot  of  Saint-Simon  insi»t*  stronKly  on  the 
ctaimt  <f  merit:  they  advocate  a  locial  hierarchy  in  which  each  man 
(hall  be  placed  according  to  his  capacity  and  rewarded  according  to 
his  works.  This  is,  indeed,  a  moat  ipecul  and  pronounced  feature  of 
the  Saint  -Simon  tociatiim,  whose  theory  of  |<overnment  b  a  kind  of 
spiritual  or  scientific  autocracy,  dcjrenerating  into  the  famastic 
5,ieer<loi,ilisin  nf  Knf.mtin.  With  res.^rd  to  jhc  family  and  the  re  Utioa 
of  the  M  '.he  f-  hool  of  Sain{-Sirr,r>n  advix  .ncd  the  complete 
eman(  i[i.it i' nf  ».  i:n.m  :irj]  lu  r  entire  equality  with  man.  Thc 
"  (octal  individual  "  is  man  and  w  oman,  who  arc  associated  in  the 
caevciie  of  the  triple  function  ol  religion,  the  state  and  the  family.  In' 
Its  ollidal  dechratlons  the  school  maintained  the  sanctity  of  the 
Christian  law  of  marriage.  Connected  with  these  doctrine*  w.is  their 
famous  theory  of  the  "  rchabilit.ition  of  the  flesh,"  dedurrfJ  fr-uTi  tlie 
phitoiiophic  theory  of  the  school,  which  was  a  species  of  ran'.licism, 
thou>;h  they  repudiated  the  name.  On  this  thcnry  they  rejected  the 
dualism  so  rnucn  emphasized  by  Catholic  Christianity  in  it>  penancea 

1  and  monificatloM,  and  bdd  that  the  body  aheuU  be  rmiend  w  its 
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dat  place  of  honour.  It  is  m  vlzue  principle,  of  which  the  ethical 
cti*ract«r  depend*  on  the  inurrpteution:  and  it  was  varioudy  imcr- 
prctcd  in  the  achaot  of  Samt-siniaa.  It  wu  certainly  iminonl  u 
held  by  Enlantin,  by  whom  it  wa*  devdoped  into  a  kind  o(  •enaual 
in>  ^licitm,  a  lyttem  of  free  lov«  with  A  feli^iout  *anctioa. 
•  An  ^kcetlcnt  edition  of  the  work*  of  Saint-Simon  and  Enfantin 
«*»  published  by  the  survivors  of  tlx;  i«  t  (47  vx>l»-,  Pari*.  1865- 
1S7S).  Sec,  in  addition  to  the  works  cited  above,  L.  Kcybaud, 
SMmdet  smr  Its  H/«rmcUtm  trntiemfenimt  (Ttb  edition,  Paria,  1864) : 
PmI  Janet,  Saint-Strnvn  ti  U  Saint-Simonitmt  (Paris,  1878);  A.  J. 
Booth.  5aM<-5iiH«i*  and  Sainl-Simomtm  (Londtin,  1871);  Gcori^ 
Weill,  Un  PritvrstMT  du  tectaJiime.  Soinl-Sinum  el  um  autre  (Pam, 
1*94),  and  a  hi»torv  0/  the  £ioU  Saint-Simomtntu,  by  the  tame 
author  (1896  ;  I.  Dumas,  Psychologie  de  deux  messut  ffonltmlts 
Si  Sim«m  et  C«mU  (1905);  E.  Levaiacur'a  Esuies  sotiaUs  ioui  la 
KniBHnliamt  comaiM  •  ftad  Mcdaa  «n  Saint-Simon 

(T.  K  :  J.  T.  S.*) 

SAIirr-SIMOH,  LOUIS  DB  ROCVROY,  Due  nr.  (1675-1755). 
French  soldier,  diplomatist  and  writer  of  memoirs,  was  born  at 
Veiiailles  on  the  16th  of  January  167s-  The  peerage  granted 
to  his  father,  Claude  de  St  SiBKHi  (q.t.),  is  the  central  fact  in  hit 
UMory.  The  French  peORge  under  the  old  regime  was  a  very 
|iciciilitr  thing;  dificuk  I0  comprehend  at  all,  but  quite  certain 
if  any  analogy  of  the  English  peerage 
feinported  into  the  consideratiorr.  No  two  things  could  be  more 
dMerent  in  France  than  ennobling  a  man  and  making  him  a 
peer.  No  one  was  made  a  peer  who  was  not  ennobled,  but  men 
of  the  noblest  blood  in  France  and  representing  ihcir  houses 
might  not  be,  and  in  most  cases  were  not,  peers.  Dcrivcil  at 
least  traditionally  and  imaginatively  from  the  douie  pairs  of 
Charlemagne,  the  peers  were  supposed  to  represent  the  chosen 
of  the  noblesK,  and  gradually,  in  an  indefinite  and  constantly 
da|iat«l  fashion,  became  asaociated  with  the  parlcment  of  ParU 
as  •  qnui-lcsisUtive  (or  at  least  law-reglatcring)  aad  dbtctly 
Jii&ial  boitjr.  Btit  the  peerage  ma  ftnther  complicated  by  the 
iKt  that  not  persons  but  the  holders  of  certain  fiieCs  «eie  Bttde 
peers.  Strictly  speaking,  neither  Saint-Simon  nor  any  one 
else  in  the  5,ir-.c  civ  w.is  rn:idc  a  peer,  but  his  estate  w.i?  r.-ii'^rd 
to  the  rank  of  a  (/(<f/i('/>ui'it- or  a  fomW ^aiViV as  the  cascniighl 
be.  Still  thf  r«-cr5  were  in  a  way  a  standing  commiucc  repre- 
sentative of  the  entire  body  of  nobles,  and  it  was  Saint-Simon's 
lifelong  ideal,  and  at  times  his  practical  cfliDCt  to  COUVHC  Ihev 
Into  a  sort  of  great  council  of  the  nation. 

Hb  oiothcr,  Chark>tte  de  I'Aubc^inc,  belonged  to  a  famOy  not 
ol  the  oldest  DoUUty  bat  one  which  had  bcca  dhtlngwiihed 
fa  the  public  aervice  at  hast  ilnce  the  time  oC  Fteodi  I.  Her 
$09  Lottis  was  well  educated,  to  a  great  extent  by  bendf,  and 
he  had  had  for  godfather  and  godmother  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
tjuccn.  ,\ficr  iomc  tuition  by  the  Jesuits  (especially  by  Sanadon, 
the  editor  of  Horace),  he  joine<I  the  tnousquctaim  gris  in  1692. 
He  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Nami;r,  and  the  battle  of  Xeer- 
winden.  JJut  it  was  at  this  very  lime  that  he  chose  to  begin 
the  crusade  of  his  life  by  instigating,  if  not  bringing,  an  action 
on  the  part  of  the.  peers  of  France  against  Luxembourg,  his 
irictorioua  general,  on  a  point  of  precedence.  Ho  fought,  how- 
ever, aaolher  campaign  or  two  (not  under  Luzembowg),  and  in 
i<9S  Bianied  Gabri^  A  Durfort,  daughter  of  the  narfdial 
de  Lorges,  under  whom  he  latterly  served.  He  teems  to  have 
regarded  her  with  a  respect  and  affection  not  very  usual  between 
bu-band  aril)  Aifc  at  the  time;  and  she  SOOlctimcs  succeeded 
in  modifying  hii  aristocratic  ideas.  But  as  he  did  not  receive 
the  promotion  he  desired  he  jT-jng  up  his  commission  in  170J. 
Louis  took  a  dislike  to  him,  and  it  was  with. difTiculty  that  he  was 
able  lo  keep  a  fooling  at  court.  He  was,  however,  intensely 
interested  in  all  the  transactions  of  Versailles,  and  by  dint  of  a 
■ott  bctCfBgliMOUS  collection  of  instruments,  taa^ng  from 
dokaa  to  aervaols,  be  ntanagnd  to  obtain  the  oUaordinary 
KCiet  lafomation  whUh  he  has  handed  down,  flh  own  part 
appears  to  have  been  entirely  subordinate.  He  was  apr>ointcd 
ambassador  to  Rome  in  1705,  but  the  appointment  was  canrelled 
before  he  started.  At  last  he  attached  himself  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans  and,  though  this  was  hardly  likely  to  conciliate  L,ouis's 
goodwill  to  him,  it  gave  4iim  at  least  the  status  of  belonging 
to  a  definite  party,  and  it  eventually  placed  him  In  the  poaitioa 
«f  tzied  ftkodto  the  acting  chief  of  the  Mate;  He  .was  able, 
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moreover,  lo  combine  attachment  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  with 
that  to  the  duke  of  Orleans.  Both  attachments  were  no  doubt 
all  the  more  ^cerc  because  of  his  undying  hatred  to  "the 
bastards,",  that  b  to  say,  the  illegitinute  sons  of  Louis  XIV. 
It  doca  BOt  apMtf  that  this  hatred  was  feiinded  on  mooit  reaaoM 
or  on  any  rau  fear  that  these  bastards  wonU  be  falnidcd  into 
the  niewlMi,  The  traecauwoMdt  Hath  ms  that  thqr  bad 
precedence  of  the 

The  dcalh  of  Louis  seemed  to  give  Saint-Simon  a  chance  of 
realizing  his  hopes.  Tlie  duke  of  Orleans  was  at  once  acknowic<igcd 
regent,  and  Saint-Simon  was  of  the  council  of  regency.  But  no 
stcpw  were  taken  to  carry  out  his  favourite  vision  of  a  France 
ruled  by  the  nobles  for  its  good,  and  he  had  little  real  influence 
with  the  regent.  He  was  indeed  gratific<l  by  the  degradation  of 
"  the  bastanb,"  and  in  1711  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
Spain  to  arrange  for  the  aaaiiiaae  (not  destined  to  take  place) 
of  Louis  XV.  and  the  fafma.  ^«irit«8S8plendid;hereedved 
the  graodetil4>r  ukl*  dMnill  he  also  caught  the  amallpoi, 
he  was  quite  latwicd  whh  the  bnahieit.  After  his  return  he  had 
little  to  do  with  pubUc  afTairs.  His  own  account  of  the  cessat  i  n 
of  his  intimacy  with  Orleans  and  Dubois,  the  latter  of  wli  .m 
had  never  !:.ecn  his  friend,  is,  like  his  own  account  of  some  other 
events  of  his  life,  obscure  and  rather  suspicious.  But  there  can 
be  little  doubt  thai  ho  was  practically  ousted  by  the  favourite. 
He  survived  for  more  than  thirty  year";;  but  little  is  known  of 
his  life.  His  wife  died  m  1743,  his  il  ..  .1  son  a  little  later;  he 
had  other  family  troubles,  and  he  was  loaded  with  debt.  When 
he  died,  at  Paris  co  the  sad  cf  Maidi  ifM,  ho  had  ahnnal  ttthdy 
outlived  his  own  generation  (among  MMB  he  had  ben  one  of 
the  youngest)  and  the  prosperity  of  fail  house,  tbouj^  not  iu 
notoriety.  This  last  was  in  strange  fashion  revived  by  a  distant 
rcbtive  bom  five  years  after  his  own  death,  Claude  Henri, 
oomtc  de  Saint-Simon  (q.v.). 

It  will  ha\-e  been  observed  that  the  actual  events  of  Saint -Simon's 
life,  long  a*  it  was  and  high  as  was  his  ix)sition,  arc  neither  numerous 
nor  nutcworthy.  He  is,  however,  an  almost  unique  example  of  a 
man  who  has  acquired  great  litcniry  fame  entirely  by  pu^thumous 
publications.  He  was  an  indefatigable  writer,  and  he  hcxan  very 
eailv  to  set  down  in  black  and  white  all  the  kosiip  he  collected.  aH 
hb  mtcrminabic  letral  disputes  of  precedenee,  no  a  vast  masa  of 
unclassified  and  almost  uncIassiEablc  matter.  Most  of  his  manu- 
scripts came  into  the  possession  of  the  government,  and  it  was 
Ions  before  their  conlciits  were  published  in  an> tiling  like  (ulnevi. 
P.utly  in  the  form  of  nutei  un  L),uij;e.iu's  Journal,  fkinly  in  that  of 
original  and  indcpeitdcnt  memoirs,  partly  in  scattered  and  muhi- 
(anotia  tiade  ONd  diaquMkiaBi,  he  had  committed  to  piqisr  an 
immenaearaoimt  of  matter.  But  the  mere  mass  of  these  prodocrtoas 
IS  their  least  noteworthy  feature  or  father  it  is  moct  remarkable  as 
contrasting  with  their  character  «mI  styWi  Saint-Simon,  though 
careless  and  sometimes  even  ungrammatical,  ranks  among  the  most 
stnkint;  nienidir-uriiers  of  I  rancc,  the  rriuntry  richest  in  memoirs 
of  any  in  the  world.  His  pcttincw,  his  absolute  injustice  to  his 
private  enemies  and  to  thoae  who  espoused  public  parties  with  which 
he  di{i  ttot  agree,  the  bitterness  which  allows  him  to  give  favourable 
portraits  of  hardly  any  one,  his  omnivorous  appetite  for  goasip,  hie 
lack  of  proportion  and  perspenive,  are  all  lost  sight  of  in  admiratian 
of  his  cxtrai>rdinarv  jrcnius  for  historical  rvarrative  and  charactef^ 
drawing  ol  a  o-r-.am  s-in.  lie  has  been  rompiircd  to  Tacitus,  and 
for  once  the  cornpiriviyri  Is  ju^t.  In  the  midst  of  his  enormous  m.iss 
of  writing  phrases  scarecly  inferior  to  tr»c  Roman's  occur  frcjuernly. 
and  here  and  there  are  (Kitsages  of  sustained  description  equal,  (or 
intense  ooncentiatian  of  light  and  life,  to  those  of  Tacttuaor  of  maf 
other  historian.  As  may  oe  expected  from  the  vast  extent  of  hn 
Work,  it  is  in  the  highest  dc^jrcc  unc(|ual.  But  he  is  at  the  same  time 
not  a  writer  who  can  be  "  sampled  "  easily,  inasmuch  as  his  most 
characteristic  plirascs  sometime*  octrur  in  the  midst  of  long  stretches 
of  quite  uninten-%tini;  matter.  A  few  critical  studies  of  him, 
especially  those  of  Sainte-Iieuve,  are  the  basis  of  much,  if  not  most, 
that  has  been  written  about  him.  Yet  no  one  is  so  little  to  be  tahcn 
at  second-hand.  Even  hb  moat  famous  pasnses,  such  as  the 
account  of  the  death  of  the  tlauphin  or  of  the  Bed  of  Justice  where 
his  enemy  the  duke  of  Maine  was  degraded,  will  not  give  a  fair  idea 
of  lii«  talent.  These  are  his  gallery  pieces,  his  great  "  machines."  as 
Fre-.i  li  in  -I  in?  calls  them.'  Much  more  noteworthy  as  well  as  more 
fie  jiien!  .Tre  the  sudden  touches  which  he  cive^.  The  bi^lujjK'  are 
"  I  lil  t  res  violet  5  " ;  M  .  ()r  Caumart  in  "  fmrte  wms  son  m-intcau  toute 
la  f.ituit£  que  M.  de  Villcroy  6tale  sur  son  baudrier";  another 

Siiikian  has  a  "  mine  de  chat  fach*."  In  shotti  the  interest  of  the 
Mwtri.  independent  of  the  large  adtUtion  of  poritiwe  haowbdoe 
whfch  they  nuihe.  b  one  ef  coMtaal  aurnrise  at  the  novel  and  adrdt 
oNof  void  and  phnaa,  Sowaef  Macaiiby'e  nwit  hrilliaat  poitialts 
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ST  THOMAS 


And  (IwtcKet  of  inrMpnt  ar«  adapted  and  (om^imct  atmott  litenlly 
translated  from  Saint  Simon 

The  fim  editiua  o(  Saint-Sinton  (tome  tcatteted  pieoet  may  have 
been  printed  before}  appeared  ill  17M.  it  «■*  •  nm  whttkw  fal 
three  volumes  and  was  much  cut  4ama  before  it  ««•  atlovcd  to 
■ptwr  Next  year  four  more  volumM  andt  their  appearance,  and 
in  tTOi  a  new  eiUtion,  still  further  tutieaewi.  The  whole,  or  rather 
not  the  whole,  wa»  printed  in  18J9-1830  and  reprinted  some  ten 
years  later.  The  rral  t  ri  ator  of  Saint-Simon,  a*  f.ir  an  a  full  and  exact 
t<-xt  i*  ronr»mri!,  w.\s  M  Ch^rucl.  whose  edition  in  20  volumes  dates 
fr  jm  1^56,  an<i  w^l-  ni- -  j"  !  ^^.iin  revised  in  187?.  So  immenic, 
however,  is  the  mass  oi  Saint-Simon's  MSS.  that  still  another 
iwiiiioii  tma  jivn  by  M.  4e  Boiiliile  ia  IM*.  with  M.  Chiruel  s 
■wiUMice,  whne  m  newer  emtion,  yet  one*  mote  revtied  from  the 
IMSb,  was  bcpui  In  I904.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the 
Mtter  other  tiian  the  Memoirs  is  of  altogether  inferior  interest  and 
may  be  pretty  afely  neclcctcd  by  any  one  but  professed  anti- 
quarian and  historical  students.  Fur  criticism  on  Saint-Simon  there 
b  nothing  better  than  Sainte-Bcuve's  two  sketches  in  the  yd  and 
iSth  volumes  of  the  CttmstrUt  du  Imndi,  The  latter  wis  wmtca  to 
aonmpany  M.  Chtniere  6nt  editioa.  Ia  EagUeh  by  far  the  aMMt 

ST  THOMAS,  -in  ir.rnrporated  dty  and  port  of  entry  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  c  ipiu]  of  Klgin  county,  on  Keltic  creek,  13  m.  S.  of 
London  and  8  m.  N.  of  Lake  Eric.  Pop.  (iijoi)  11, 485  It  is 
an  important  station  on  the  Grand  Trunk,  MichiRan  Central, 
Lake  F.ric  &  Detroit  River,  and  Canaii:^n  ratilic  railways. 
It  has  numerous  schools,  a  collegiate  institute,  and  Alma  ladies' 
college.  The  Michi^  Central  railway  shops,  car- wheel  fotindry, 
flour,  flax  and  planing  mills  are  tbe  principal  industries. 

ST  THOMAS  (SAo  Taoui),  a  volenic  island  in  the  Gulf  of 
Gulaea  immwiiafly  neitb  «{  Uw  aqwlar  (e*  ti'  N.)  and  in 
6*4«^E.  WlththeldMidof  PriBdiw(fkfMAUM,lliotns 
the  Portugticse  pro^ce  ol  St  Thomas.  Fnm  the  G^«ui,  tlie 
nearest  point  of  the  mainland  of  Africa,  St  Tlwmas  Is  distant 
166  ra.,  and  from  C.imcrtion  307  m.  The  cx'.rcnr  !.  n.-ih  of  the 
island  is  53  m.  the  breadth  W.  to  E.  21  m.;  the  area  is  about 
400  iq.  B. 

From  the  roart  the  Und  risc^  toward*  lofty  verdant  mountains 
(St  Th'inias  o\ir  ;.b«)  ft  ),  A:  Ir.i-.i  .1  hun<lrt<l  Mrcaras,  great  and 
sir.all,  iliscfiul  the  mountain-sides  throuK^  dwp-cut  raviito,  many  of 
them  forming  beautiful  waterfalls,  such  as  thoM?  of  DIu-blu  on  the 
Agua  Grande.  The  island  during  its  ocrut>ation  by  the  Netherlands 
acquired  the  name  of"  The  Dutchman's  Churchvard,"  and  the  death- 
rate  is  still  vcr>'  hich.  Malaria  i»  common  in  the  lower  renom,  but 
the  unhralthincss  of  the  i»Und  is  Urgcly  dur  to  the  absence  of  hyeienic 
precautions.  During  the  dry  (^.i~)n  (June  to  September)  the 
temiK-rature  ranges  in  the  lower  p,^rts  iH-Hw-rn  Uy-i'  and  3o-5*  F., 
and  in  the  Mgher  parts  betwt^-n  S7  J*  ^I't  in  the  rainv  season 
it  ranges  between  69-8*  and  89  6  in  the  lower  parts,  and  between 
i4V«<l*o^*i»whkherpans.  OnCoSee  Momt  ^a«9ft.)  the 
■Man  «f  lea  yean  was  ti-9\  the  maidmum  ^$  and  the  minimum 
fT-S*.  Tht  (cat  is  tempered  by  the  equatonal  ocean  current.  The 
niaiall  is  very  imavy  mvc  on  the  north  coast. 

The  soil  is  exceeaincly  fertile  and  a  considerable  area  is  densely 
fwestctJ.  Among  the  prijduds  are  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  mingoes, 
and  in  the  lower  districts  the  vine,  pincapftle,  guava  and  banana. 
The  fint  object  of  European  cultivation  was  sugar,  and  to  this  the 
island  owed  its  prosperity  in  the  16th  century:  sugar  has  been 


di*placcd  fay  enAea  and.  fwiadpally,  0000a.  introdttced  in  1795  and 
1813  respectively,  in  t907  the  export  of  cocoa  (including  that  from 
Principe)  was  over  34,000  ton«,  .ilKxit  a  sixth  of  the  world's  supply. 
The  cocoa  xot>c  lies  lictwct  n  dso  and  ^mxi  Ii ,  above  the  sea.  Vaniiia 
and  rinrhona  h.irk  both  succctii  well,  the  Utter  at  .^Itituflc*  of  from 
lb">  t'>  JV"'  ft.  Kulilier,  quinine,  cinnamon,  ramjihor  an<l  the 
koU-nut  arc  also  produced,  but  since  189a — when  the  production  was 
under  yioo  ton*— cocoa  has  been  almost  eadtnively  grown.  About 
17$  sq.  m.  were  in  1910  under  cultivation.  The  value  of  the  imports 
was  £175,000  in  1896  and  £708,000  in  >9o8;  that  of  the  exports  was 
1^98,000  in  1896  and  £1,760,000  in  1908.  The  shipping  trade  (190 
vessel*  of  490.000  tons  m  190S)  Is  chicdy  la  tbe  hands  01  tbe  Pottu- 
gnese.  The  reveww  (i90^i9W)  was  aboMt  InSfiOO,  tbe  aapwdi- 

tUK  £163,000. 

At  the  census  of  looo  tbe  inhabitants  were  returned  at  37.7761  of 
whom  I0I3  were  woites  (mainly  Po^tuRuev^).  The  town  of  St 
Thomas,  capital  and  chief  port  of  tbe  province,  residence  of  the 
eovcmor  and  of  the  Ciirador  (the  legal  guardian  of  the  itrncaet, 
labourers),  is  ntuated  on  Chaves  Bay  on  the  N.K.  co.i^t.  It  is  the 
starting-point  of  a  railsray  9  nt.  long,  which  cnnnerts  with  the 
r)ecau\'iMe  r.iilwnys  on  tbe  cocoa  cutates.  The  inh.ibit.\ni<  .iiurt 
from  the  K urn;  «  »:;■>,  conMst  (l)  of  di~si-cndinti  of  the  oriRin.il  1  li  r<. 
who  were  convicts  from  Portugal,  slaves  and  others  from  Uraxil  .md 
I  fram  the  Gabon  and  other  pens  of  tbe  Guinea  coast.  They 
:  floook  an  a  bcowa-skuuied*  iadoleat  laoet  and  occupy 


rather  than  cultivate  about  one-eighth  of  the  island.  They  are 
known  as  "  nalive<.  "  and  u^rf-  a  Ncijro-f'ortuguesc  "  lingua  de  S 
Tbomt."  (3)  Un  the  K>uth-»c«t  coast  are  Angolares— some  3000  in 
number — descendants  of  two  hundred  Ai^ola  davos  wrecked  at  Sete 
Pcdfms  in  IU4.  They  retain  their  Bunda  speech  and  cuKoms.  and 
are  expert  nshermen  and  canoemen.  (3)  Contract  lab'>urers  fpsoi 
Cape  Verde,  Kabinda,  &c.,  and  Angola.  Thr«e  form  the  bulk  of  th* 
populatioa.  In  1891.  before  the  great  development  of  tbe  ooooa 
industry,  the  population  was  only  33.00a' 

St  Tbomas  waa  diicoveied  on  the  «m  of  Pcwmbcr  1470  by 
the  Portuguese  navigators  Jolo  de  Saataitm  and  Feto  de 
Escobar,  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  follotwing  year  discovered 
Annobom  ("  Good  Year  ").  They  found  St  Thomas  uninhabited. 
The  first  attempts  at  colot.ii.,riiiti  were  Jolo  de  Paiva's  in  1485; 
but  nothing  i->crm.mcnt  was  n  1  rnipliihcd  till  140?,  when  a  body 
of  cr:ir:iiui!s  and  of  young  Jrws  l.iken  (tuiii  thtir  parents  to  be 
baptized  were  sent  to  the  island,  and  the  jjresent  capital  was 
founded  by  Alvaro  dc  Carminha.  In  tbe  middle  of  the  16th 
century  there  were  over  80  sugar  mills  on  the  island,  which 
tiMn  had  a  population  of  50,000;  but  in  1567  the  settlcowM 
was  attaduxl  by  the  Ficach,  and  ia  1574  tbe  Angolaics  bcfui 
raids  ifUcb  aaqf  aniad  «ilh  their  aabjufatim  in  1(99.  Ia 
iSQS  there wai ft dnniwii«lt;aad tan  1641  to  I644th•Xhltd^ 
who  hod  plondend  the  capital  in  tdeo,  held  posscsaioD  af  the 
island.  The  French  did  erc.it  d.ir-.  igc  in  1709;  the  sugar 
trade  had  passed  to  Dra/il  and  iiUcrnal  anarchy  reduced  St 
Thomas  to  a  deplorable  5t:ite.  It  was  not  until  tbs  liter  kalf 
of  the  19th  ccntur>-  that  prospfrity  began  to  return. 

The  greatly  increased  dcn-..ir,il  for  cocoa  wliich  arose  in  the 
Last  decade  of  tbe  century  led  to  the  establishment  of  many 
additional  plantations,  and  a  very  profitable  indusUy  waa 
developed.  Planters,  ho«-evcr,  woe  handicapped  by  tbe  acardty 
of  labour,  for  though  a  number  of  Cqia  Vcfde  trisndcia,  KttimcB 
and  Kshindaa  sought  cmptoyinant  on  abQtt*iciai  apvenmti^ 
tha  "  nativta  "  wndd  act  worli.  Hie  d9Bcttltv  ma  net  lijr  tha 
reondtoMnt  of  indentured  natives  from  Angola,  as  many  as 
6000  being  brought  over  in  one  year.  The  mortality  among  these 
labourers  was  great,  but  they  were  very  well  treated  on  the 
pLintations.  N'o  prnvision  was,  however,  made  for  their  repa- 
triation, while  tlic  pr<  It  majority  were  brought  by  force  from 
remote  parts  of  Central  Africa  and  had  no  idea  of  the  character 
of  the  agreement  into  which  they  were  compelled  to  enter. 
From  time  to  time  governors  of  Angola  endeavoured  to  remedy 
the  abuses  of  the  system,  whici;  both  in  Portugal  and  Gnat 
Britain  waa  denouBced  aa  iadistinfulshable  irom  alavayi  not- 
withatandiat  that  akvoy  had  baca  lagaliy  aboiAed  ia  tbo 
FwtaCBcaa  dnminioM  la  iSyt.  Ia  March  1909  oertabi  fiima, 
British  and  German,  as  tlie  result  of  investigations  made  in 
Arj^ol,^  nnd  St  Thomas,  refused  any  longer  to  inijKTt  cocoa 
from  St  Thom.is  or  Principe  Islands  unlc>s  the  rccruitn;tnt  of 
labourers  for  t;.c  plantations  was  made  volunlar>'.  Repre- 
sentations to  ruriug.^l  were  made  by  the  British  government, 
and  the  Lisbon  authorities  stopfx^  recruitment  entirely  .'rora 
July  iQog  to  February  iqio,  when  it  was  resumed  undicr  new 
regulations.  British  consular  agents  were  stationed  in  Angola 
and  St  Thonaa  to  watcb  the  working  of  these  regulatiaai.  (Sea 
stataawtt  by  Sir  E.  Grey  iqtorted  in  Tk$  Timts,  July  nd,  tfto). 
Aa  one  oieaaa  of  obviating  tbe  diflkidtica  aacotmtcfcd  b  Aafolft 
the  recruitment  of  1al>oiu«rs  from  Moiambique  was  begoa  b 
1908,  the  men  going  out  on  a  yearly  contract. 

Principe  Isund  lies  90  m.  N.E.  of  St  Thomas,  has  an  area 
of  43  sq.  m.  and  is  also  of  volcanic  origin.  r.  ;t.  ( uioo)  43:7. 
The  tsetse  fly  (nhich  is  not  found  in  St  Thomas)  infests  the 
wooded  part  of  the  iil.ind.  and  through  it  sleeping  sickness  has 
beca  ^ead  among  the  inhabitants.  Tbe  principal  industry 
iathaodttvatiOBflfceooa.  TheddcfMttboMBtiiSt Aaleaio. 

See  A.  Napdraa,  M|lir<a  tUmftUca  da  Jlha  it  S  Tkomt 
ai»han.  1*9^  and  /»  d«  5m  TlSml  (Paris.  1901 );  C.  Gravicr 
"  Mission  Bcientifique  4  llle  de  San  TMNn4"  A*m>.  Arck.  ililS, 

s^  irni.  t.  XV.  (Paris.  1907);  A.  Pinto de MiaadaGuetles, "  Via(ioem 

S  Thom^  "  in  B  .S  C.  Ltihoa  (1903)  pp.  a99>3S7S  E-  ^'^  Campoe 

<  According  to  Aug  Chevalier  (in  O.  OctidtnU.  May  30lh.  1910)  the 
population  ol  St  Thornas  and  Principe  combined  U  Osb  r 
6a^3i,  tbe  "  natives  "being  given  at  over  3J,000. 
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"S.  Tlicxm^  •■  fl.S  C.  Ltsbea  {19O8).  pn.  llj-IMi  W.  A-  Cadbory, 
Ittour  tm  Ferfagneie  Wot  Afrua  (Jnd  cd..  Londoa.  lOlO):  A  Hm 
it  S  Tkmmi  (LbtMn.  1907):  Tkt  Bua  Malnia  fbmihmt 
tEdtobaifli.  1907) :  aad  Britkn  CcHMlar  lepoita. 

STTHOIUS.  IB  idaiul  In  tlttDantili  Wot  Indies.  It  belongs 
to  the  Virgin  Idaod  group,  and  lies  40  m.  E.  of  Porto  Rico, 
in  iS"  20'  N.  and  64'  55'  W.  Pop-dooi)  ii,oij,  mo&ily  negroes. 
It  IS  ij  m  long,  varies  in  in'ith  from  i  in.  lo  4  m.  and  has  an 
area  of  33  m.  It  ronsisis  of  .1  Mnglc  mount.iln  ridfrc,  the  peaks  of 
a  submerged  ran;;<-,  cutminjtinK  in  Wi-st  .Mountain  (tSSS  ^'  )■ 
St  Thomas  stands  on  a  pnuiongation  ol  the  range  which  supports 
the  Greater  Antilles,  and  is  built  upof  much  disintegrated  eruptive 
HBck  (poxpbyiy  aod  gnnile)  Tbc  climate  is  tropical,  varying 
ia  Idnpcntuzc  faetwecn  70*  F.  Mid  So**  P.,  modified,  however,  by 
the  ttm  bncus.  The  aveniie  yearly  niafall  b  about  4$  in., 
qgthquahei  are  not  unknown,  and  hwricanct  it  timet  sweep 
over  the  iiland.  The  only  town,  Charlotte  Amalie  (pop.  8540), 
lies  in  the  centre  ol  (he  S  coast,  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  in  the  Wt^i  In  lics.  Tliis  cuiisist&  uf  an  almost  land- 
locked basin.  at>ou'.  J  rn.  ai:ro!-b,  varyiiiK  in  dtp'h  from  27  to 
j6  .ind  cnlLTc.l  by  a  uarruvv  ttiannci  only  ^,00  yds.  widc. 
Il  is  equipped  wi;h  a  tltMUri^  doc  k .  which  can  accommodate 
■hspa  up  to  jooo  tons,  a  paicr.i  .sli|i  fur  smaller  vessels  and  a 
repairing  yard.  Danish  is  the  otticial  language,  but  English 
prrdooiioaleit'wbile  FfCnch.  Spanish  and  Dutch  are  also  spoken. 
St  Thomas  was  ooce  tbe  fraitcst  fUatribtitiac  ccntR  in  the  West 
lodka,  but  tbe  imroductloa  «f  itcatnsbifM  and  cables  led  to  its 
decline,  and  the  removal  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steamibip  Company's 
headquarters  to  Barbados  in  i&$s  ^as  the  final  blow.  The  pro- 
rLv..  i.on  of  sugar,  which  dci.iycd  Kradunlly  alter  tlic  .ibu^ition  of 
>l.»vety,  is  practically  rviinct.  AIih^.  filiroiis  [ilLints  ami  Irud 
are  grown.  St  Thoni.ii  is  tlic  sc."'.t  os  g(.>vc-rriir.<;f.t  for  llic  D.inl.-h 
West  Indies  (St  Thomas,  Si  John  and  St  Croix),  a  crown  colony 
administeted  by  a  governor,  who  is  assisted  by  a  colonial  council. 
Tbe  governor  resides  for  half  the  year  in  St  Thomas,  and  in  St 
Croix  for  the  rest.    The  chief  importance  of  St  Thomas  lu->  in 

the  fact  that  it  b  a  coaling  statioa  (or  ships  p^ing  to  and  from 
the  West  Indies. 

The  idaod  was  discovered  by  Cohimbus  in  1493,  and  first 
COhwiaed  fay  the  Dutch  in  16$;.  After  their  departure  in  1667 
the  island  came  into  the  han.lsi  of  the  British,  nnd  it  was 
held  by  them  till  1671,  wlicn  it  passed  into  ihc  hands  of  ilic 
D.."  5^.  \Vi5.t  In  li.i  Comfiatiy,  which  was  Succeeded  in  ifiSj 
by  ibe  M>-caiied  Brandenburg  Company,  the  shareholder?,  of 
vhicb  were  mainly  Dutch.  The  king  of  Denmark  having  t.d.cn 
over  the  ialaikd  in  1754.  declared  it  a  free  port,  and  during  the 
EonpeaB  wars  of  tbe  iSth  century  ihr  neutrality  of  Denmark 
put  a  great  impetus  to  tbe  tcade  of  St  Thonus.  It  was  during 
this  pceiad  that  the  distrtbutlngtiadt  of  the  idandgicwtipw  It 
w»  bdd  by  the  British  to  iSei  and  agabi  fram  i9er  to  iSis> 
during  whirh  It  was  the  great  fendesvout  of  British  merchant 
vtsscU  \',a;ti:i,:  for  convoy.  In  1867,  when  the  isUnds  were 
governed  ai  a  loss  to  tbc  mother  country,  a  irca'y  was  concluded 
urrler  which  the  Unilcd  St.Ui.'s  .ipreid  to  buy  ihrmfor  7J  mi'li'  ii 
dc^Jlars,  but,  although  lh<'  5UKi:[>tion  first  emanated  from  the 
United  States,  its  Senate  ri^fu^e  !  10  ratify  the  treaty.  In  100: 
aaoibcT  treaty  of  cession  was  signed  by  which  the  United  States 
was  to  buy  the  islands  for  5  million  dollars,  but  the  Danish 
ffStBamfttf  rejected  iL  The  impoitance  <A  the  islands  to  the 
Uuhed  States  comist*  ia  their  suiubSity  as  a  Wert  ladiaa  naval 

ir  mom.  a  town  of  Belgium  in  the  ptwrfoce  OT  limburg 

about  18  m.  N.W.  of  Litge.  Pop.  ilQo^)  rs,ii6.  It  occupies 
ID  important  strategical  position  with  regard  to  the  N.E.  frontier 
of  Belgium,  and  General  Hria!rmni  revommcnded  its  fortiCna- 
tiof»  In  the  »Tjid<!le  apes  it  was  a  fortified  t(>wn  belonging  lo 
ttc  bid;of>^  of  Lit'^c.  and  Charles  the  HoM  tapturcd  it  in  1467. 
Ui  1566  the  A&sembly  of  Comiiromiv.'  met  at  St  Frond. 

SAirr-VlCTOR.  PA0L  bins,  C  mti:  or  (1877-1881),  known 
as  Pud  de  Saint-Victor,  French  author,  was  born  in  Paris  on 
tbe  ikA  «f  Jtltf  t8s7.  Hb  father  Jacgncs  B.  M.  Bins,  oomte 
de  Safatt-Victor  (1771-1858),  is  remembered  by  Ms  poem 
VBtp^aau,  and  by  an  ocdknt  VMie  tiamltlloa  of  Aaaocoo. 
xaov  2 


Saint-Vie  tor,  w  ho  ccaicd  to  u&c  the  title  of  count  as  being  out 
of  licepii^K  ^>th  his  democratic  principles,  began  as  a  dramatic 
critic  on  the  Pays  in  1851,  and  in  1885  be  succeeded  Tb^opbile 
Gautier  on  the  Prtsst.  In  1866  he  migrated  to  the  LibtrUp 
and  in  1869  joined  tbe  stafi  of  the  Uenitemr  maimtd.  In  1870^ 
during  the  hut  days  of  the  second  empire,  be  was  made  uispector- 
general  of  fine  arts.  Almost  all  Saint-Victor's  work  consUu  of 
artidrs,  the  best  Icnown  being  the  collection  entitled  Uommts 
<•/  Jifut  (18O7).  His  death  inlemJiiled  the  jiubliiation  of 
Lrt  Dtiix  Masques,  in  which  the  author  iiilriukd  lo  burvey  the 
whole  dfimalie  literature  of  aneienl  and  niewlcrn  timcS.  Saint- 
Viclor's  critical  faculty  was  eonsidcraLile,  though  rather  one- 
sided. He  owed  a  good  deal  to  llifophilc  Gautier,  but  he  carried 
ornatencss  to  a  pitch  (u  beyond  Cauticr's.  Saint- Victor  <Qcd 
in  Paris  on  the  9th  of  My  <88r. 

Sec  alM>  I>clj3nt.  Pa»I  de  Sainl-Vulor  (1887). 

ST  VINCENT.  JOHN  JERVIS,  Eari.  or  (i73$-i8}i).  British 
admiral,  was  tlie  setond  son  of  Swynfcn  Jir\is,  wjlititor  lo  the 
adnurally  and  treasurer  of  tlreenwich  hospital.  He  wa.s  born 
at  Me.dord  in  StalTordshire  on  the  oth  of  J.iiiuary  17.15,  and 
entered  the  navy  on  the  4th  of  January  1749.  He  Uccame 
lieutenant  on  the  i<;th  of  rcbiUBiy  175$,  and  served  in  that 
rank  till  1750,  taking  part  in  the  conquest  of  Quebec  He  was 
made  commander  of  the  "  Scorpion  "  sloop  in  I7SQ(  and  post- 
captain  in  1760.  During  the  peace  be  oonmandedthi^*' Ahum  " 
3»  in  the  Meditenaneao,  and  when  he  was  put  on  bslf  pay  he 
traveled  widely  in  Eunpe,  taking  professional  notes  everywhere. 
White  the  War  of  American  Independence  tasted,  he  commanded 
the  "  Foiirrnyanl  "  flvs)  in  the  Clunnel,  l.tkinj;  part  in  the  battle 
of  I'shant  on  the  j;lh  of  July  1-7.S  (M  e  K  F.fPtL,  ViSCOUKT) 
and  in  the  various  reliefs  of  Gibr.iltar.  His  most  tipiial  scrviLC 
was  tbc  capture  of  the  French  "  Pegasc  "  (74)  after  a  long  chase 
on  the  19th  of  April  1782,  for  which  he  was  made  K.B.  In 
178J  he  entered  parliament  as  member  for  Launccston,  and  in 
thcgenenlelcction  of  1784  as  member  for  Yarmouth.  In  politics 
hewasastnmgWhig.  Onthea4thofSQilanberi787beallaiaed 
flag  rank,  and  was  promoted  vlceHidniral  fa  Fion 
1703  till  1795  be  was  in  the  West  Indies  co-operating  with  the 
army  in  the  conquest  of  tbe  French  islands.  On  his  return  he 
wai  promoted  admiral.  In  Xuvcmbcr  1795  ^"'-'^  eonimand 
in  the  Mcdilerranran,  where  he  maintained  die  blutkadc  of 
Toulon,  atsd  aided  the  aljcs  of  (Ireal  Britain  in  Italy. 

But  in  I7g6  a  great  (.hangc  was  produced  by  the  progress  of 
t  tie  French  armies  on  shore  and  the  alliance  of  Spain  with  France. 
The  occupation  of  Italy  by  the  French  armies  closed  all  the  fwrts 
to  his  ships,  and  Malta  was  not  yet  in  the  possession  of  Great 
Britain.  Then  the  addition  of  the  Spanish  fleet  to  tbe  French 
altered  the  balance  of  strength  in  tbe  Mediterranean.  The 
Spaniards  wcio  voy  iaeffidcnt,  and  Jervis  wouhl  have  bcM  hia 
ground,  if  one  of  his  subordlaatcs  bad  not  taken  the  ntraordtnsry 
course  of  returning  to  England,  beeauM-  he  th>iuplit  that  the 
dar^;crous  state  of  the  counto'  rcquind  that  all  ha  forces  siiculd 
be  ( oni ent r.il ed  at  ho.-rc.  He  was  therifurc  obliged  to  act  on 
the  inslnutions  r.cnt  to  hin^  and  to  retire  to  the  Atlantic,  with- 
rlrawinj;  the  garrisons  fri'm  CorsiiM  ami  oilier  places.  His 
headquarters  were  now  un  the  coasi  of  rortugal,  arid  his  chief 
duty  was  to  wauh  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Cadiz.  On  the  14th  of 
February  1797  he  gained  a  most  complete  victocy  yp^^HIt 
heavy  odds  (see  St  Vincent,  Battle  of).  The  determination 
to  fight,  and  the  admirable  discipline  of  his  squadron,  which  was 
very  largely  the  fmit  of  Ms  own  care  in  preparation,  supply 
the  best  proof  that  he  was  a  commander  of  a  high  order,  lor 
this  victory,  which  came  at  a  very  critical  timr,  he  was  n-ade 
an  car!  anil  w.is  granted  ,i  [)cnsion  of  £3000.  His  qualities  as 
a  diseiplinarian  were  soon  lo  he  put  to  a  severe  test.  In  1707 
the  priexanccs  of  the  sailors,  which  were  of  old  sianding,  and  had 
led  to  many  mutiuies  of  single  ships,  came  to  a  head  in  tlie  great 
general  mutinies  at  Spitbead  and  the  Norc.  Similar  movements 
took  place  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  (see  the  article  Navy:  Histarjfi,  Tbo  ^irit  sprtad  to 
the  fleet  uader  St  Viaceat,  and  there  was  an  oadoubtcd  dangier 
that  some  outbreak  would  lake  place  in  his  eommaad.  The 
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peril  Vras  averted  by  bit  foresight  tad  severity.  He  had  always 
taken  great  care  «f  tbe  bealtb  of  bis  men,  and  was  as  strict  with 
the  officen  as  with  sailon.  It  nrntt  in  jiuUce  be  added  that  he 
was  peculiarly  fitted  for  tbe  work.  We  have  ampk  evidence 

from  his  contemporaries  that  be  found  a  pleasure  in  insulting 
officers  whom  he  disliked,  as  well  as  in  hanging  and  flogging 
thoic  of  his  men  who  offended  l;im.  He  carried  bis  strictness 
with  his  oflTiccrs  to  an  extent  wlilth  aruuscJ  the  actual  hatred 
of  many  among  them,  ;ind  cxasjHTattd  Sir  Juhn  Ordc  (1751- 
18^4)  into  challenging  him  to  fighi  a  duel.  Vet  he  cannot  be 
denied  the  honour  of  having  raised  the  discipline  of  the  na%'y  to 
a  higher  level  than  it  had  reached  before;  he  was  always  ready 
to  promote  good  officers,  and  the  efTicicncy  of  the  squadron 
with  which  Nelson  won  the  battle  oC  tb«  Nile  wa»  laigdy  due 
lohha.  Hit  beahh  brake  down  uaderlheitmiB  of  long  crdiiBg, 
and  in  June  1799  he  resigned  his  command. 

When  the  carl's  health  was  restored  in  the  following  year  be 
took  tbe  command  of  the  Channel  ili  i  t ,  in; o  «  hit  h  he-  introduced 
his  own  rigid  system  of  disiiiilmc  to  the  biitcr  anger  of  the 
captains.  But  his  method  was  fully  justified  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  able  to  maintain  the  blockade  of  Brest  for  121  days  with 
bl»  fieet.  In  1  Sot  he  became  first  lord  and  held  the  ofTice  till 
Pitt  leturned  to  power  in  i8oj.  His  administration  is  famous 
la  tlw  history  of  the  navy,  for  he  now  applied  himself  to  the  very 
aeccMaiy  tairit  of  leforminf  the  ootiuptions  of  the  dockyaids. 
Natoially  ht  wis  fioce^  attacked  in  and  out  of  parliament. 
His  peremptory  character  led  hhn  to  do  the  itght  thing  with  tbe 
maximum  of  dictation  at  Whitehall  as  on  the  quarter-dedc  of 
hi-  f^.i^'.liip.  He  also  gave  an  opening  to  his  critics  by  devoting 
himseii  so  wh'illy  lo  the  reform  of  the  dockyanis  that  he  neglected 
the  prrp.ir.it ioti  of  the  fleet  for  war.  He  wi  ul  l  not  rccogniic 
the  pofksibility  that  the  peace  of  Amicn.<i  wuuM  not  last.  Pitt 
made  himself  the  mouthjiiece  of  St  N'intent's  enemies,  mainly 
because  he  considered  him  as  a  dangerous  member  of  the  party 
which  was  weakening  the  position  of  England  in  the  face  of 
Napoleon.  When  Pitt's  second  ministry  was  formed  in  iSoj, 
St  Vincent  refused  to  take  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet  at 
bis  request.  After  Fitt'b  death  he  resumed  tbe  duty  with  the 
temporary  rank  of  adnbal  of  the  fleet  la  t8a6,  but  held  it  only 
till  the  following  year.  After  iSto  he  retired  to  his  house  at 
Rorhetts  in  Essex.  The  rank  of  admiral  of  the  fleet  was  conferred 
on  him  in  1821  on  the  coronation  of  George  IV  ,  .m  l  lie  <Jjcd  on 
the  14th  of  March  iS.-^.  Lord  .St  Vincent  married  hii  ci  uiin 
Martha  Parker,  who  died  fhiUllcs.s  in  1816.  There  is  a  monument 
to  the  carl  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  [>ort raits  of  him  at  difTerent 
periods  of  his  life  are  numerous.  The  earldom  granted  to  Ji  rvis 
Iwcame  extinct  on  his  death,  but  a  viscounty,  created  for  him 
in  1801,  passed  by  special  remainder  to  Edward  Jcrvis  Ricketts 
<i767-i857),  tlM  iMond  son  of  his  sister  Uaty  who  had  married 
Waiian  Rcaiy  Ricketta,  of  Longweod,  BaaiipAbc.  The  and 
viMOuat  took  die  aaaw  of  Jervb,  tad  the  title  b  still  bdd  liy 
Us  desceadaats. 

See  Lift  by  J.  S.  Tucker  (a  volaj,  vhoee  fadMr  had  been  tbe 
admiral's  secrcury  (marred  by  fSiifve  euhcy).  The  life  by 
Captain  Brenton  ii  rather  in.irciirate.  The  JVoMf  Carttr  of  Admiral 
Jtkn  Markham  conuins  an  account  of  tbe  reforms  in  the  navy. 
Hi*  adminiuiuioos  produced  a  swam  of  pampblri^.  Many 
Mentions  of  him  wM  ho  fooad  in  the  conespeodence  of  Nelwn 

(D.  H.) 

ST  VINCENT,  one  of  the  British  Windward  Islands  in  the 
West  Indies,  lying  about  N.,  61*  10'  W.,  west  of  Barbados 
and  south  of  9t  liucia.  It  ii  about  it  ol  long  by  it  in  extreme 
width,  and  has  an  area  140  aq.  m.  A  nnge  of  volcanic  bills 
forms  the  backbone  of  the  idand;  thefr  slopes  and  spurs  are 
beautifully  wooded,  and  the  v.illcy:-  Vctwcen  the  spurs  arc 
fertile  and  picturesque.  The  culnunatiiig  point  is  the  volcano 
called  the  Soufricre  (jsoofl  )  in  the  north,  the  dis.istrous  eruption 
of  which  in  May  iqoj  devastated  the  most  fertile  p<irnon  of  the 
island,  a  comparatively  level  tract  lying  to  the  north,  culled  the 
Carib  Country  (see  below).  The  climate  of  St  Vincent  is  fairly 
healthy  and  in  winter  very  pleasant;  tbe  average  annual  rainfadi 
cscecds  too  in.,  and  tbe  temperature  ranges  from  8S*  F.  in  August 
toM'laDeccmbcrandJaauaqr.  BanicaacsaioBOt 


The  capital  of  the  island  is  Kingstown,  beautifully  situated  on 
the  aooth^west  ceeat  near  tbe  loot  of  Moaiit  St  Andrew  (iteo  fl.). 

The  population  of  the  island  in  1891  was  41.054  (744;;  «Hite, 
7554  coloured.  31.055  black);  in  1906  it  was  estimated  at  44  '»io. 
There  were  about  3JOO  East  Indian  coolies,  a  large  numb«-r  o(  wtu  m 
were  introduced  in  1861  and  ff>lli»*in(t  >c3r».  but  on  the  expuv  of 
their  indentures  mo«(ly  returned  home;  (here  were  alK>  a  (cw 
Caribs  of  mixed  blood,  the  majority  of  the  aboriginal  Caribs  having 
been  deported  to  British  Honduras  in  1797-  Kingttown  has  a 
population  of  about  4oaa  The  principal  products  of  the  island  are 
sugar  (but  the  suear-lndintry  has  bete,  a»  elM^here,  undeirone 
various  \ici5«.itude«.),  arrowroot  and  rum;  and  the  cultivation  of  Sea 
Island  cWlon.  initcHhunl  .iNint  190.V  h.is  W-vn  Mjc<e'»fuily  de- 
veloped by  the  govt  rnm(  nt.  \kliich  ct.ibli^lu-d  a  Rirnrry  at  Kin^;'*- 
town.  Other  arriclo  of  export  .ire  cai.io.  cotton.  ^[>I  1-.  Iroit. 
vegetables,  live  stock  and  poultry.  The  average  annLi,<l  value  of 
expons  in  1896-1900  was  (63.157  (in  190^1904,  the  >x-ar  (oilowing 
that  of  the  ert-at  eruption,  it  was  U'>I74.  and  m  11)05-1906  it  was 
£53,078)  and  of  impons.  £80.467.  In  I909>t9o6  tiw  value  of  im- 
ports  from  the  t'nited  Kincdom  was  InAT*'  snd  that  of  eapoita 
to  the  L'nitef)  Kin^'lnm  {?4.}i">5. 

The  pre-H  iit  <  ijn»tiiuii'jn  il.Hrs  from  1S77.  ttlu  n  the  legist. itlvc 
council,  consisting  of  four  ollicial  and  (our  nominated  unolhcial 
members,  was  formed.  In  1899  an  important  icbcnie  was  entered 
upon,  by  mcansof  8  grant  of  £15,000  frem  tbe  Imperial  treasury,  for 
■cttlinjc  the  labouring  population,  distressed  by  the  failures  oil  tbe 
sugar  industry,  in  the  position  of  prauni  proprietors.  Estates  were 
acquired  from  private  owners  for  this  purpose,  and  be5ide«  (hit  a 
numtior  of  small  holdings  on  crown  lands  (»hich  are  situated  ni.nnly 
in  the  high-lying  central  parts  of  the  island)  have  been  sold.  Educa- 
tion is  carriM  on  in  27  state-aided  schools,  and  there  are  at  Kings- 
town  a  grammar  school  and  an  agricultural  school.  The  Anglican. 
Wedcyan  and  Roman  Catholic  churcbei  aw  well  rsprnmnlid.  and 
there  are  some  Presbyterians. 

St  \1ncent  is  generally  slated  to  have  been  discovered  on 
St  Vincent's  day,  the  iind  of  January  1498  by  Columbus.  Its 
Carib  inhabitants,  tiowever,  rcm.aincd  urdisturLed  for  many 
years.  In  1637  Charlc-s  I.  gT.inted  the  isl.md  to  the  earl  of 
Carlisle;  in  1671  it  was  rc  gr.ir.ii  d  to  I,<ird  WilJoughby,  having 
been  previously  (1660)  declared  neutral.  In  1723  a  further 
grant  of  the  island  was  made,  to  the  duke  of  Montague,  and  now 
for  the  first  time  a  aoioua  effort  at  colonization  was  made,  but 
tbe  French  insisted  00  the  maintenance  of  neutrality,  and  this 
was  oonfimscd  br  tbe  treaty  of  Aia-larCbapelle  (174S).  la  1761. 
however,  Geaeral  Moacfctoa  captotcd  the  Uaad;  the  treaty  of 
Paris  in  1763  confirmed  the  British  possession,  and  settlement 
proceeded  in  spite  of  the  refusal  of  the  Caribs  to  admit  British 
sovereignty.  Recourse  was  had  to  arms,  and  in  i;;  }  a  treaty 
was  concluded  with  them,  wlien  they  were  granteil  UmU  in  the 
north  of  the  island  a;  a  reverse.  1:)  i7;g  the  island  «as  sur- 
rendered to  the  French,  but  it  was  restored  to  Britain  by  the 
treaty  of  Versailles  (1783).  In  1795  the  Caribs  rose,  assisted 
by  the  French,  and  were  only  put  down  after  considerable 
fighting  by  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  in  1796,  after  which  the 
mojority  of  theoh  were  dqwrtcd.  Tbe  emancipation  of  acgio 
doMS  to  the  idaad  took  place  la  1838;  ia  it«6  tbe  fot  Fottv 
gliiso  IsbeaMis  wen  .introduced,  and  In  i86t  the  first  East 
btAaa  eooUes.  St  Vincent  suffered  from  a  terrific  hurricane 
in  1780,  and  the  Soufricre  was  in  eruption  in  iSii.  Severe 
distress  was  occasioned  by  the  hurricane  of  the  nth  of  September 
1898,  from  which  the  island  had  not  recovered  when  it  was  \  isilcd 
by  the  eruption  of  the  Soufricre  in  1902.  This  eruption  w.is 
synchronous  with  that  of  Mont  Pel6  in  Martinique  (q.t.).  There 
had  been  signs  of  activity  since  February  1901,  but  tlic  most 
serious  eruption  took  place  on  the  6th/7th  of  May  ipoi.  There 
were  earthquakes  in  tbe  foilowiag  July,  and  furtlicr  eniptkna 
00  the  3Ri  of  SepteadMT  sod  tbe  tsth  of  October,  sad  on  the 
aandof  March  1903.  llaiqrMiwiadMfowioetplsauUoBSweta 
totally  destroyed,  sad  tbe  logs  ol  We  IMS  estimated  at  Moa 
A  Mansion  House  Fund  was  at  ODCS  Staited  in  London  (or 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  and  subsGf^idSBS  were  sent  from  all 
parts  of  the  dviUsed  mnid,  sad  aet^ljr  bom  the  Uoited 

States. 

ST  VINCENT,  BATTLE  OF,  fought  on  the  14th  of  February 
1797,  between  the  British  and  Spanish  fleets,  the  most  famous 
and  important  of  many  encounters  which  have  taken  place  at 
the  same  spot.  Tbe  battle  of  1797  is  of  peculiar  significaacc  in 
BiUish  aevd  histoiy,  aot  oe|y  hecnise  it  caae  at  a  vftal  I 
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but  because  it  fiRl  revealed  the  full  capacity  of  Nelson,  which 
wai  well  known  in  the  navy,  to  all  his  countrymen.  In  the  course 
o(  1796  the  Spanish  government  had  made  the  disastrous 
lOunce  with  the  Fn-nch  republic,  which  reduced  its  country 
to  the  level  of  a  pawn  in  the  game  against  EogUnd.  The  Spanish 
fleet,  which  was  in  a  complete  state  o(  ne^fieett  ms  forced  to  sea. 
h  coMMUd  of  27  aafl  «{  Uw  lioe  HBder  llw  eonnMnd  ol  Don 
dr  C6rdate--«M  dripi,  b«  BUiied  la  iMte  brdnfttef  iddini, 
sad  of  Umbmoi  forced  on  board  by  the  pKM.  Even  the  flacshipi 
bad  only  about  eighty  sailora  cadi  in  their  crews.  Don  Jos£ 
itt  CArdoba,  who  hail  pone  out  with  no  definite  aim,  was  in 
reaCiy  driftinj?  about  with  his  unmanuKi'-il'I^^  ships  in  two 
confused  iliviiions  .separated  from  one  .ir.  iihi.r.  in  light  wini!s 
from  the  \V.  and  W'.S.W,,  at  a  dislar.cc  of  from  ^5  to  30  m.  S.W. 
of  the  Cape.  While  m  this  p<>sition  he  was  sighted  by  Sir  John 
Jcrbis,  of  whose  nearness  to  himself  he  was  ignorant,  and  who 
h^d  sailed  from  Lisbon  to  attack  him  with  only  15  sail  of  the 
line.  Jcrvit  knew  ibc  ineffidmt  condition  «i  Uw  Syaaiaidai 
aad  «a»  aiimic  that  the  fncnl  eondttion  «f  tlie  war  called  iar 
vifotoos  cxcrtioiia.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  give  battle  in  apUe 
of  the  numerical  superiority  of  his  opponent.  Six  of  the  Spanish 
ship*  were  to  the  south  of  him,  separated  by  a  long  inti-rval  from 
the  others  which  were  to  the  south  west.  The  British  !>qudiJron 
was  formed  into  a  single  line  ahead,  and  was  steered  to  pavs 
between  the  two  divisions  of  the  Spaniards.  The  six  veNsels 
wire  thus  cut  off.  A  feeble  attempt  was  made  by  them  to 
Boksi  ibe  British,  but  being  now  to  Iccnard  as  Jcrvls  passed 
to  the  west  of  them,  and  beinttiMblc  to  fare  the  r.ij>l<l  and  well 
iSiccted  fiw  to  which  they  weie  capoied,  they  sheered  off.  One 
•aly  ran  down  the  Britiab  line,  aad  paniing  to  the  atcni  of  the 
last  ship  succeeded  in  joining  the  bulk  of  her  fleet  to  wtadwifd. 
As  the  British  line  passed  through  the  gap  between  the  Spanhh 
divisions  the  ships  were  tacked  in  sui <(.>•:■  r-.  ti>  m  i  t  the  v.i-  I 
fKjrtion  of  ihf  enemy.  If  this  niovciiuiil  h.iJ  Ikcii  c.uncd 
oj\  fuliy.  ali  the  iir.'lssh  ships  would  have  gone  tlutiuj;h  the  p.ip 
and  the  Spaniards  to  windward  would  have  been  able  to  siccr 
unimpeded  to  the  north,  and  perhaps  to  avoid  being  brought 
to  a  close  general  action.  Their  chanrc  of  csra[>c  was  baillcd 
by  the  independence  and  promptitude  of  Nelson.  His  ship,  the 
"  C^itaia  "  (74),  was  the  third  from  the  end  of  the  British  line. 
Witlwat  waiting  for  ordera  he  made  a  amep  to  ibe  wcM,  threw 
Iriandf  arru<u,  the  bows  of  the  Slpsnlanla.  Hia  novcoMnt  waa 
teen  and  approved  by  Jervis,  who  then  ordered  the  other  ship* 
in  his  rc.ir  to  (ullow  Ntlson's  example.  The  Brili-h  forrc  was 
thrown  lv>Hily  on  the  enemy.  the  Spanish  crews  were  too 
utterly  ur.prai  1  i'icil  to  handle  their  ships,  and  could  not  carry 
out  the  orders  of  their  officers  which  they  did  not  understand, 
their  ships  were  soon  driven  into  a  herd,  and  felt  on  board  of 
one  another.  Their  incompetence  as  gunners  enabled  the 
"Captaia"  to  assail  their  fl.xgship,  the  huge  "  Santisima  Trinidad  " 
(ije),  with  OHaparative  inpunity.  The  "  San  Joicf  "  (t  1  a),  and 
the  "  Saa  Nkoha"  (le)i  «Uch  fill  ahoaid  of  one  aiiotlicr,  were 
both  carried  by  boarding  by  the  "  Capuin."  Four  Spanish 
Alps,  the  "  Salvador  del  Mundo  "  and  "  San  Josef "  the 
"  San  Nicolas"  (So),  and  the  "San  Isidro  "  were  taken. 
The  "Santisima  Trinidad"  is  said  to  have  struck,  but  she 
was  not  taken  possession  of.  By  alxiul  half-past  three  the 
Spaniards  were  fairly  beaten.  More  prizes  might  have  been 
likrn,  but  Sir  John  Jervfa  put  a  stop  to  the  action  to  secure  the 
four  which  bad  surrendered.  The  Spaniards  were  allowed  to 
Rticat  toCadia.  Sir  John  Jervis  was  made  Earl  St  Vincent  (q.v.) 
iar  Ua  viaory.  The  bank,  which  teveakd  the  worthleaHxas 
ef  the  Spanish  navy,  teGevcd  the  British  fsvcmmcDt  from  a 
\otd  of  anu'ety,  and  may  be  said  to  have  flUfind  the  COOipkte 
predominance  of  its  fleet  on  the  sea. 

Acrnoarniai— A  veiy  intererting  aeeount  of  the  battle  of  Cape 
St  Vinc*nt.  A  Sarraltre  of  Ike  Prorerdtntl  of  the  Brihth  Ftfft.  (fc. 
(London.  1797).  illustrated  by  pUn».  was  piiMirhcd  immediately 
»ftrrward»  bv  Colonel  Drinkwatcr  Bcthune.  author  of  the  Ihitory^ 
rf  tkt  Suit  ef  Cthraltar.  who  was  an  eyewitness  from  the  "  Lively 
frigate.  S^e  also  James's  AToMtf  History  (London.  18^7);  and 
€aMata  Mahan.  The  UMmtmu  «f  &a  Ptmf  m  ll«  fwtmk  XrvoteliM 
ml  Emtin  (Londoa.  iSj^).  CD.  H.) 


ST  VITUS'S  DANCE,'  or  Chorea,  a  dLsorder  of  the  ner\'ous 
system  occurring  for  the  most  part  in  children,  and  charac'.crized 
mainly  by  involuntary  jerking  movements  of  the  muscles 
throughout  almost  the  entire  body  (see  Nevkopatiiolocy). 
Among  the  predisposing  causes  age  is  important,  chorea  being 
essentially  an  ailment  of  childhood  and  particularly  during  the 
Miiod  of  the  Moond  dentition  between  the  agn  of  nine  and  twelve. 
It  b  BOl  often  aeen  in  voy  >mag  chndtea  nor  after  puberty; 
but  there  are  many  eneptioni.  It  is  twice  aa  frequent  with 
girb  as  with  boys.  Hereditary  predisposition  to  nervotis  troubles 
is  apt  to  find  expression  in  tins  malady,  especially  if  the  general 
health  becomes  lowered.  Of  exciting  causes  strong  emotions, 
such  as  fright,  ill-usage  or  hardship  of  any  kind,  insufficient 
feeding,  overwork  or  anxiety,  are  among  the  most  common; 
while,  again,  some  distant  source  of  irritation,  such  as  teething 
or  intestinal  worms,  appears  capable  of  giving  rise  to  an  attack. 
It  is  an  occasional  but  rare  complication  of  pregnancy.  The 
connciioa  of  choica  with  daeiuaaliam  ia  now  univeiaally  iWOff< 
nbed,  and  ti  ahown  not  ucicily  by  Ha  trequcat  oecantMe  hrfnat 
after  or  dutlag  the  course  of  at  tacka  of  riieumatlc  fever  hi  youQg 
persons,  Ifot  even  Independently  of  this  by  the  liability  of  the 
III  ir;  to  sufTcr  in  a  simiLi:  w.iy  in  the  two  diseases.  I'l  ynldr 
.uiii  I'.iine  have  dcmonslratcd  a  dipUxoccus,  which  they  regard 
as  the  specific  micro-organism  of  rheumatism,  and  which  has 
been  found  in  the  lymph  t|>ace«  in  the  cortex  in  chorea.  An 
attempt  has  recently  been  Hide  to  dcnoMttate  the  Infectious 

nature  of  the  chorea. 

The  symptoms  of  St  Vitus's  dance  sometimes  develop 
suddenly  as  the  result  of  fright,  but  much  more  ftequentbr  they 
come  on  inaidiously.  They  ate  anally  preceded  fagr  fwai^n 
in  dhpotltion,  the  chlM  beeombig  aad,  iniuble  and  cmotioaal, 
white  at  the  nme  time  the  general  health  is  somewhat  impaired. 
The  first  thing  indicative  of  the  disease  is  a  certain  awkwardness 
or  fulgetiness  of  manner  together  with  rcstles-sncss.  In  walking, 
too,  slight  dragging  of  one  limb  may  be  noticed.  The  convoilsivc 
muscular  movements  usually  first  show  themselves  in  one  part, 
such  as  an  arm  or  a  leg,  and  in  some  instances  they  may  remain 
locaUxcd  to  that  limited  extent,  while  in  all  cases  there  is  a  tend- 
ency for  the  disorderly  symptoms  to  be  more  marked  on  OM 
side  than  on  the  other.  When  fuUy  developed  the  phemnciia 
of  the  disease  are  very  chaiacteriMk,  The  ddU  when  Manding 
or  aitting  la  never  atiU,  but  b  caitantly  changing  the  position 
of  the  body  or  Hnibe  or  the  facbl  expression  in  consequence 
of  the  sudden  and  incoordinn'c  'ion  of  rr.ujcles  or  grciiips  of 
them.  Thi-se  symptoms  arc  iiggrav.i!eil  when  pur[X),^ive  move- 
ments arc  attempted  or  when  the  child  is  watched.  Speech  is 
affected  both  from  the  incoordinate  movements  of  the  tongue 
and  from  phonatton  sometimes  taking  place  during  an  act  of 
inspiration.  The  taking  of  food  becomes  a  matter  of  difficidty, 
since  much  of  it  is  lost  in  the  attempts  to  convey  It  to  the  mouth,' 
while  awallowing  is  also  interfered  with  owing  to  the  inrcgular 
acthmof  thepbaiyngealimudca.  When  thetongue  is  protruded 
it  comes  out  In  a  ferity  aianner  and  is  immediately  withdrawn, 
the  jaws  at  the  same  time  closing  suddenly  and  sometimes  with 
considerahir  force.  In  locdinntion  the  mi^rl:  ^  of  the  limbs 
act  incoordinatcly  and  there  i.s  a  marked  altrrauon  of  the  gait, 
which  is  now  hailing  and  now  leaping,  and  the  child  may  be 
tripped  by  one  limb  being  suddenly  jerked  in  front  of  the  other. 
In  short,  the  whole  muscular  system  is  deranged  in  its  opera  tiorts, 
and  the  i<  rm  "  insanity  of  the  muscles  "  not  inaptly  exprrssea 
the  conditi 'n.  fur  they  no  longer  act  in  harmony  or  with  purpose, 
but  seem,  as  Trouaacaa  expreaiea  it,  each  to  have  a  will  of  its  own. 
TheoniaclcaotoiiBaiclUe  Onvotnaiary  muscles)  appear  icarcefy, 

■This  name  was  originally  employed  la  conneriow  with  those 

remarkable  epidemic  outbursts  01  combined  mental  and  physical 
excitcm<ni  which  for  a  time  prevailed  among  the  inhabitant*  of  some 
parts  of  r,,  rmany  in  the  middle  ai;c».  It  is  M.ited  ihut  sufferers  from 
this  d.iniing  manl.i  were  wont  to  res.irt  to  the  ch.i;)els  of  St  \  itut 
(more  th.in  one  in  Swabia),  the  taint  Itoine  believed  to  posM-s>  the 
power  o(  curing  them.  The  transference  of  the  name  to  the  disease 
now  under  consideration  was  a  manifest  error,  but  so  ciMtty  has  the 
association  now  bcconw  that  the  cdgiaal  applicadoa  «f  the  tdrm  has 
bcco  comparatively  obscursd. 
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if  at  all,  affected  in  this  disease,  as,  for  example,  the  heart,  the 
rhythmic  movcmenis  of  which  are  not  as  a  rule  impaired.  But 
the  heart  may  suffer  in  other  ways,  especially  from  inflammatory 
conditions  »imilar  to  those  which  attend  npm  ibeumatism  and 
wtakh  fnqueoUy  lay  the  (oumUtiaa  of  panaaait  heart-diicasc. 
Ib  imn  cues  of  Sc  Vltw^  due*  tlit  diOd  coma  to  pfocnt 
^  dittreasittg  appearance,  and  the  phyaical  health  declines. 
Unially,  however,  there  is  a  remission  of  the  symptoms  during 
siorp.  The  mental  (otnliti'm  of  the  patient  is  more  or 
afficlcd,  as  shown  in  tniotional  tendencies,  irritability  and  a 
somewhat  fatuous  expression  and  bearing,  but  this  change  is 
in  general  of  transient  character  and  ceases  with  convalescence. 

This  disease  occasionally  assumes  a  very  acute  and  aggravated 
form,  in  which  the  disorderly  movemcnls  arc  ao  violent  as  to 
fender  the  patient  liable  to  be  injiued,  and  to  necessitate  forcible 
control  of  the  iiiiiba,or  thecnipl<y»«atelnnwthetic<  to  produce 
inaNndbameM.  Such  cuct  $n  ol  veiy  finve  chaiKtcr,  if, 
M  is  common,  they  are  accompanied  «ltk  ■fceplcMntiii,  and 
they  may  prove  rapidly  fatal  by  ertltllUfaB.  b  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  however,  complete  recoveiylito  be  anticipated 
iooncr  or  later,  the  symptoms  usually  conltntltng  for  from  one 
to  two  months.,  ur  cvc:i  ^.omclimcs  much  lor.K'  r, 

The  remodif*  proj^xjsrri  h.ive  been  innumerable,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  of  thrm  has  much  control  over  the  disease,  which 
under  suitable  hygienic  condiiioas  tends  to  recover  of  itself.  These 
cnodilioiWt  however,  are  alMnnortant,  and  embrace  the  proper 
feeding  of  the  child  with  nutrlaoos  light  diet,  the  absence  of  all 
sources  of  excitement  and  anno>'ance.  and  the  rertifiration  of  any 
cauves  of  irrit.ition  .iixl  i)(  irrrijiilaritics  in  the  general  hiahh.  I'or 
a  time,  and  especially  if  ihe  i>m|)!cim?  are  M  vere.  < <infiiii  ni<  rit  lo 
the  houv  or  even  to  t>efi  ni.iy  be  n'  <  l^-J^y,  1  iil  as  won  a*-  i>v-ML'!e 
the  child  should  be  taken  out  into  the  open  air  and  gently  cxeii  inciI 

by  mlUflc.  Ruhiib.  ncnorinng  tho  MpoAmoe  of  nat.  rKom- 
mcnda  o  raodMed  Ww-Mttchcfl  treatment.  Of  mctScinal  remedies 
tibe  most  servkeabte  appear  to  be  zinc,  arsenic  and  iron,  especially 
the  Um  two,  which  act  as  tonirs  to  the  system  and  improve  the 
OOodition  of  the  blood.  In  view  of  the  connexion  of  rhorr.iwith 
rfaconatiMn,  Koplik  and  Dr  D.  B.  Lt-c*  rr<  ommeml  s-iin  A  1  ul  <jI  soda 
in  targe  doses.  Recently  ergot,  hot  packs  and  monobromate  of 
camphor  have  found  advocates,  while  cessation  of  the  movements  lias 
followed  the  application  o(  an  ether  spray  to  the  Mtlne  twice  daily. 
As  sedatives  in  cases  of  sleeplessness,  bromide  of  potassium  and 
chloral  are  of  uae.  In  long-continued  c.imj  of  the  divate  much 
benefit  will  be  olrtaincd  by  a  rh.ini!e  of  air  as  well  as  by  the  employ- 
ment of  moderate  pymna^tic  exen  Ims.  1  he  employment  of  m.i*«s;e 
anj  of  electriritv  i<  likily  to  be  beneficial.'  After  recovery  the 
f:tmfal  health  ul  the  child  should  for  a  lon^  timereccivc  attention, 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against  excitement,  excessive 
■tudy  or  any  cahausting  coadition.  phyaeol  or  nHatoi*  fiem  the  fac  i 
Ihit  the  dlaeaie  ia  apt  to  recur,  and  that  other  ncrvona  dliordm  still 
■ore  serious  may  be  developed  from  it. 

In  the  rare  instances  of  the  acute  form  of  this  malady,  where  the 
convulsive  movements  are  unceasing  ami  violent,  the  Doly  ineaMiro 
available  are  the  use  of  chloral  or  cnlorofurm  inhal.iti.  m  t  i  pni  l  ire 
insensibility  and  muscular  relaxation,  but  the  elTcxt  iiuiily  p.ilh.iiixe. 

SAINT-WANDRILLB.  a  village  of  north  western  France, 
in  the  department  of  Scine-Iof£rieuie,  38  m.  W.N.W.  of  Rouen 
by  idL  It  is  cdebralcd  for  the  ruins  of  its  Benedictine  abbey. 
The  abbqr  chtucb  bdoogs  to  the  ijth  and  141b  centuries; 
portions  <»  the  nave  walls  supported  by  flying  buttresses  arc 
standing:,  and  the  windows  and  vaulting  of  the  side  aisles  arc  in 
fair  prtM Tvalion.  The  church  communicates  with  a  cloister, 
from  wliich  an  interesting  door  of  the  Rcnai^s.lnrc  p<  riiKl  o[)cns 
into  the  refectory.  Beside  this  entrance  is  a  rirhly  oniamenlrd 
laptibo  of  the  kenaissante  period.  The  refectory  is  a  roim  over 
100  ft.  long,  lighted  by  graceful  windows  of  the  same  period. 
The  abbey  was  founded  in  the  7th  century  by  St  Wandrille,  aided 
by  the  donatioBi  of  Oovis  U.  It  soon  becaene  venowned  for 
lentdng  and  piety.  In  the  ijth  ceatniy  it  «aa  burnt  down, 
and  the  rebuQding  waa  not  eonpleted  till  the  beginning  of  the 
i6lh  century.  Later  in  (h«  aaaie  century  it  was  practically 
destroyed  by  the  Huguenot^  od  again  the  restoration  was  nol 
finished  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  The  demolition  of  the 
church  was  be^un  at  ihe  lime  of  the  RevalMiont  but  pnCCCdcd 
slowly  and  in  1S32  was  entirely  stripped. 

SAINT  YON,  a  family  of  Parisian  butchers  in  the  14th  and 
ijth  century.  Guillaume  de  Saint  Yon  is  dted  as  the  richest 
bntdier  of  the  Grande  Boudierie  in  the  14th  centiuy.  The 


family  played  an  important  r6lc  during  the  quarrels  of  the 
Armagnacs  and  Burgundians.  They  were  among  the  leaders 
of  the  Cabochian  revolution  of  1413.  Driven  out  by  the 
Armagnacs,  they  recovered  their  intlucnLC  after  the  retuia  of 
the  Biuguodiana  to  Faria  in  1418,  but  had  to  dee  afsin  in  14J6 
when  the  consUble,  Arthur,  «nil  of  RidnnoDd,  took  the  dty. 
Gamier  de  Saint  Ym  ma  ithewim  of  Paris  in  1413  and  1419; 
Jean  dfe  &ittt  Yon,  Ul  brother,  was  taUl  de  ckambte  of  the 
dauphin  Louis,  son  of  King  Charles  VI.  Itolh  «cre  in  lh<  service 
of  the  king  o(  England  during  the  English  domination.  Richard 

de  Saint  YonmanaatcroillKbiildMisoltliaGniideBmicheri* 

in  1460. 

See  A.  Langnon,  Paris  pendant  la  domination  anglaiu  (Ruiib 
1878) ;  A.  Colvitlc,  Les  CabMkunf  ei  T erdonnance  de.  t4ij. 

ST  YRIEIX.  a  town  of  west  central  France,  capita!  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Haulc  \icnnc,  on  ihc 
left  bank  of  the  Loue,  id  m.  S.  of  Limoges  on  the  railway  lo 
Brive.  Pop.  (1006)  town  3604,  commune  7<)t6.  The  town 
possesses  a  church  in  the  early  Gothic  style  known  as  Le  Moutier, 
dating  from  the  12th  and  1  jth  centuries,  and  a  tower  of  (be  iitb 
century  which  is  a  relic  of  its  fort ilical ions.  Its  quarries  ol 
kaolin  diaoovcied  in  1765  were  the  firM  known  in  France  The 
town  owea  Ita  name  to  Aiedius  (popularly  St  Yiteis)  who  in  the 
6th  century  founded  a  monastery  to  which  its  origin  was  due. 

8AIS  (Egyptian  Sat),  an  ancient  irily  of  the  Egyptian  T>ella, 
lying  westward  of  the  Thermu^hiac  or  Scbennylic  rr.ir,,  h  •>(  the 
Nile,  ll  was  capital  of  the  5ih  nome  of  Ixuvcr  1'.k>  pt  ami  must 
have  been  imiKirlanl  from  remote  times.  In  the  8th  century 
B.C.  Sais  held  the  hegemony  of  the  Western  Delta,  while 
Bubastitc  families  ruled  in  the  east  and  the  kings  of  Ethiopia 
in  Upper  Egypt.  The  Ethiopians  found  their  most  vigorous 
opponents  in  the  Saite  princes  Tcfnachthus  and  his  sea 
Bocchoris  "  the  Wise  "  of  the  XXIVth  Dynasty.  After  idgninf 
six  yean  the  latter  is  aalM  10  kavnfaaeBlmmt  aUvtbgrSabaoM, 
the  fonader  of  tbe  EtUepiM  XXVth  Dynuty.  At  Ihe  tieaa 
when  invasions  by  the  Assyrians  drove  oat  the  Etbiopbn 
Taracus  again  and  again,  the  chief  of  the  twenty  princes  to  whom 
Esarhaddon  and  Assur-bani-pal  successively  entrusted  the 
government  was  Niku,  king  of  Sais  and  .\lem|>his.  His  son 
r.sammctichus  (g.v.)  was  the  founder  of  the  XX\  1th  Dynasty. 
Although  the  main  scat  of  povcrnmenl  was  at  Memphis,  Sais 
remained  the  royal  residence  throughout  this  flourishing  dynasty. 
Neith,  the  goddess  of  Sais,  was  identified  witli  Atbcna,  and 
Osiris  was  worshipped  there  in  a  great  festival. 

The  brick  enclosure  wall  of  the  temple  Is  still  plainly  visible  near 
the  little  villaRe  of  Sa  cl  h.igar  (Sa  of  stone)  on  the  east  bank  nf  the 
Rosetta  brant  ii.  liu!  the  myal  tombs  and  other  monumentu  of  Sai% 
•omc  of  Wihif  h  were  describe<l  tjy  llerodotus,and  ilsinstribed  rii  Dtds, 
have  all  cone.  Only  crude  britk  ruins  and  rubbish  heaps  rrm.iin  nn 
the  site,  but  a  few  relics  conveyed  to  Alexandria  and  Europe  in  the 
Roman  age  have  come  down  to  our  day,  notaUy  the  looiitiail 
statue  of  a  priest  of  Neith  who  was  hign  ia  favour  with  Pto«« 
metichas  III.,  Cambyses  and  Darius.  Bnmae  figures  of  deities  art 
now  thenMatfaMcrcauagobkettlobcfDundat  Sa  cl  hagar. 

(F.  Lu  G.) 

SAISSET.  BBRRARD  (d.  c.  1314),  French  bishop,  was  abbot 

of  Saint  Antonin  de  Paniiers  in  i;fiS,  Boniface  \  ML,  de!.i<  liing 
the  city  of  Pamiers  from  the  diocese  of  Toulou--c  in  U'l?.  tnade 
it  the  M:al  of  a  new  bishopric  and  appointed  Sai-^tt  to  the  see. 
Of  a  headstrong  temperament,  Soissel  as  abbot  energetically 
sustained  the  struggle  with  the  counts  of  Foix,  begun  two 
centuries  before,  for  the  lordship  of  the  city  of  ramicrs,  whkb 
had  been  shared  between  the  counts  and  abbots  by  tbt  feudal 
contract  of  Pariaat,  The  straggle  ended  in  1197  by  an  agrees 
roent  betiraen  tat  tm  partfei  aa  to  their  common  ri^u,  and 
when  the  pope  raised  the  eicommunicatjon  incurred  by  the  count, 
Saisset  alMolved  him  in  the  refectory  ol  the  Dominican  monastery 
in  Pamiers  (1300).  Saisset  is,  however,  fartiuus  in  French  history 
for  his  apposition  to  King  Philip  IV'.  As  .m  .ir'lerit  LanguefkuMn 
he  haled  the  Frenc  h,  and  s[>oke  npi  nty  ul  1  ?ii  ^inK  in  di'-re-pe-  ;f  ul 
terms.  But  when  he  tried  toorgani/e  a  general  rising  of  the  south, 
he  was  denounced  to  the  king,  perhaps  by  his  old  enemies  the  count 
of  Foix  and  the  bishop  of  Toulouse.  Philip  IV.  charged  Richard 
Leaevcu,  aidulcncoa  of  Aagt  ia  the  dioccM  of  Lisiletti^  tad 
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Jean  de  Picqui^-ii.  WdtM <f  Amiens,  to  m&ke  an  investigation, 
which  lasted  several  months.  Saisset  wu  on  the  point  of 
*— T*"!;  to  Rome  when  the  vidame  of  Amiens  surprised  him 
bf  nigbt  in  his  episcopal  palace.  He  was  brought  to  Senlis, 
ami  €•  the  34th  of  October  ijoi  appeared  before  Philip  and 
hbcDOrt.  Hie fhaiKTllwr , Kent Floite, chaiyd Mm  whhUgh 
tftam,  and  he  «ae  pbnd  in  the  keeping  of  the  aichUihop  of 
Narbomae,  hb  metroixilitan.  Philip  IV.  tried  to  obtain  from 
the  pope  the  canonical  degradation  of  Satsaet.  Boniface  VIII., 
instead,  ■^rii<-rL-cl  the  king  in  Deccmhcr  i  jdi  to  free  the  bishop, 
in  order  that  he  might  go  to  Rome  to  jubl;ly  himiiclf.  At  the 
same  time,  he  sent  the  famous  bulls  Saltnlor  mundi,  a  sort  of 
repetition  of  Clericis  lakos,  and  Ausctdta  fiii,  which  opened  a 
new  stage  of  the  quarrel  between  the  pope  and  kitig.  In  the 
heal  of  the  new  struggle  Sais&ct  was  forgotten.  He  had  been 
tnaed  over  in  Fdirtiaiy  1^3  into  the  keeping  of  Jacques  des 
NonMadt^  the  papal  legate,  and  was  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom 
M  eBoe^  1S»  lived  at  Rome  until  after  the  incident  at  AnagnL 
In  t  joS  the  king  panlaned  hln,  and  foioicd  Jiim  to  iiia  eee; 
Be  itted,  atin  hiihap  of  Panien,  about  1314. 

There  b  no  proof  for  the  legend  that  Bernard  Saisset  earned 
Philip  IV. 's  hatred  in  130&-1301  by  boldly  sustaining  the  pope's 
demand'  for  the  lilx/ration  of  the  count  of  Flanders,  and  hjr 
poblidv  proclaiming  the  doctrine  of  papal  supremacy. 

Sea  Dom  Vaiwete,  MMm§  afmtntt m leiigiiidsc.  ed.  Privat.  t.  ix. 

rat6-jio:  UiHatH  Uubm  it  la  ItaM*.  t.  nvL  pp.  $40-547: 

des  Ghana  (1871):  oTV.  l^i^  taLaviMi!%«Sate  dto  A«K». 
t.  iL.pt.  iy,  Bp.  t4»i4&. 

lAMIt.  BBIil  BDIIOMD  (1814-1863),  French  philosopher, 
aaa  bom  at  MmrtprlHrr  on  the  s6th  of  September  1U4,  and 
dhd  at  Plans  on  the  lytb  «f  DaBoaher  Beatadied 
phBoeophy  in  the  school  oi  Cotain.  and  csnied  eo  the  edectic 
tradition  of  Ml  master  along  with  Kanraimi  and  Jnlai  Sbnon. 
He  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Catn,  at  tha  nola  Nonnale 
in  Paris  and  later  at  the  SorbonMb 

Hia  duif  works  are  a  monogn^  an  Aenwidemaa  the  Socpde 
(1140):  Lt  Setfticimt:  MnitiAmt,  Fttal,  Kmtt  (1S45):  a  traas- 
htioa  of  SfMHOza  0843):  Prtcuntmn  et  iisapUs  de  DeuarUt 
(1863):  DixtruTS  d4  la  pMoscpkU  4*  Lrihmitt  (iSst) — a  work  which 
had  great  influence  on  the  pragreM  of  thought  in  r  ranee;  £jiai  de 
f-k-Maepku  rdtgieuu  (1859) ;  CntijtuttkiHoiredtta pAifo«opA»«(i86s). 

SAKA,  or  SbAsa,  the  name  of  one  or  more  tribes  which  invaded 
la^  from  CcBttal  Asia.  The  word  is  used  loosely,  opcdally 
Igr  Hiada  aatlMea,  to  deajgnatf  all  the  tribca  whiich  fniia  Uaie 
la  thaa  fatvaded  India  fraan  tha  north,  much  aa  all  the  titbei 

^10  invaded  China  are  indiscriminately  termed  Tatars.  Uaed 
nmre  accurately,  it  denotes  the  tribe  which  invaded  India 
1^0-140  B.C.  They  are  the  Sacae  and  Sakai  of  classical  authors 
and  the  .Sc  of  the  Chinese,  which  may  represent  an  original 
Sik  or  Suk.  The  Chinese  annalists  state  that  they  were  a  pastoral 
pct,->le  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem  Kashgar. 
About  160  B.C.  they  were  driven  southward  by  the  advance  of 
the  Yue-Chi  from  the  cast.  One  portion  appears  to  have  settled 
ia  western  Afghanistan,  hence  called  Sakasthtna,  in  modem 
Veaiaa  Soistaa.  The  other  section  occupied  the  Punjab  and 
pomaflMd  Ihtwftl'^t  of  the  territoiy  which  the  Graeco-Bactrian 
had  aoqMxni  it  that  la  Stad,  Gujarat  and  Malwa. 
IW  nden  of  these  piovinoa  bore  the  title  of  Satrap  (Kihatiapa 
or  CbKatrapa)  and  were  apparently  subordinate  to  a  king  who 
ruled  over  the  valley  of  Kabul  and  the  Punjab.  In  57  B.C.  the 
Siiii  were  attacked  sirriull.ineously  by  Parthians  from  the  wc^t 
aad  by  the  Malava  clans  from  the  east  and  their  power  v.  lis 
destroyed.  It  should  be  added  that  what  we  know  of  SaLa 
history  is  mostly  derived  from  coins  and  inscriptions  which  admit 
of  various  interpretations  and  that  scholars  arc  by  no  means 
apeed  as  to  names  and  dates.  Ia  any  case  tlicir  power,  if  it 
Imled  so  long,  must  have  bcea  twqjtt  aw^  Iqr  tha  Kadua 
eeaqaeat  of  Nofthen  India. 

RetMnglakBonpnef  thelangnagBeewcaaf  thaSikaa>  Ilka 
amat  of  the  bvaden  of  India  at  this  period  tbqr  aiopted 
Ihakihiini.  at  least  partially.  Tliey  tan  be  traced  to  tlie  neigh- 
bOBfhoodof  Ka^h^ar,  but  not  like  the  Vuc  Chi  to  the  frontiers 
ft  China.   Tbey  m^^y  have  been  Turanians  alun  to  that  tribe, 


or  they  may  have  been  Iranians  akin  to  the  Iranian  element 
in  Transoxiana  and  the  districts  south  of  the  Pamirs.  They 
cannot  be  the  same  as  the  Scythians  of  Europe,  though  tlie  name 

and  original  nomadic  life  are  points  in  common. 

Sec  Vincent  Smith.  Early  History  of  India  (tqoS);  O.  Franke, 
Bnlrdge  aus  <ktnests(hfn  Quetien  tur  Kmninn  drr  TurhtMktr  tturf 
Skyikrn  (1904),  1'.  Gardner.  Coins  oj  Creek  and  >tylhtan  Kmff 
im  India  (1&86);  and  various  articles  by  Vinteni  Smith.  Fleet, 
Cunningham,  A  Stein,  Sylvain  Levi  and  others  in  thr-  Ji.urnnt  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Journnl  anatique,  Ir..!t,:n  A  n't'iujry, 
Zeilsih.  der  Dtulukrn  .\far[rniandfstkeH  Cesellsiktijl.  i!v:c.  (C.  f.i  .) 

SAKAI,  an  aboriginal  people  of  the  Malay  i>c:iin.sula  found" 
chiefly  in  south  Perak,  Sclangor  and  Pahang.  Reprt-mtaiivis 
are  widely  scattered  among  Malayan  villages,  but  the^c  arc  so 
crossed  with  the  Malays  as  to  be  no  longer  typical.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  identify  the  Sakai  with  the  Mon-Annam  group 
of  races,  i.e.  the  tribes  which  till  600  years  ago  possessed  what 
isnowSiam.aodsomeofiriMnnatllloocupy  Pegu  aad  Cambodia. 
Piofetsor  Vircbow  smgceted  that  the  Sakai  behmg  to  what 
be  calk  lha  Ihavido-AMttalte  nee.  the  chief  rprkbUUvcs 
of  whidi  he  <adt  b  the  Veddehi  of  Ceylon,  the  civOiaed  Tamils 
of  south  India  and  the  aborigines  of  Australia.  In  essential 
characteristics  of  hair  and  head  there  is  a  remarkable  agreement. 
The  difficulty  in  accq)ting  the  theory  Ls  in  the  colour  of  the  skin, 
which  among  the  Sakais  Lioftcna  light  shatie  of  yellow  ish  I  roun, 
w  l-.erea.s  among  Tamils  black  is  the  prev.iiliiig  colour.  \  in  In  w 
meets  this  by  pointing  out  that  Sinhak-sc,  though  admittedly 
Aryans,  are  often  so  dark  as  to  be  practically  black.  The 
Sakais  are,  however,  it  is  now  generally  held,  kinsmen  of  their 
Negrito  neighbours,  the  Scmangs  (q.v.),  and  arc,  like  the  latter, 
dtvaifiih,  •ddom  czoeeding  4  ft.  9  io.  Their  akhis  are  usually 
a  daridrii  beawa,  but  ahainnf  a  nddbh  tinge  about  the  breast 
and  eatiemitiai  The  bend  li  kng,  and  the  hair  a  black  brown, 
rather  wavy  then  woolly.  The  face  inclines  to  be  long,  and 
would  be  hatchct  shapcd  but  for  the  hrtailth  of  the  cheek  bones. 
The  chin  is  long  and  pointed,  the  forehead  high  and  ilal,  the 
brows  often  beetling.  The  nose  is  small,  slightly  tilted  or 
rounHcH  off  .it  the  tip,  but  broad  and  with  dcep-scl  nostrils. 
The  he.irii  is  uhu.illy  scanty.  The  arm-stretch  is  almost  alwa)  3 
greater  than  their  height.  Their  food  is  varied;  the  wilder 
tribes  living  on  Jtmgie  fruits  and  game  they  hunt  with  the  blow- 
pipe, while  the  more  civilized  grow  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  maize, 
sugar  cane,  rice  and  tapioca.  The  Sakai  blow-pipe  is  a  tube 
6toSft.IengfoiRned  of  a  single  joint  of  a  rare  spcdes  of  bamboo 
(AomImm  IrrayO.  TUs  tube  is  hnertedfaito  another  far  pretce* 
tion.  The  darts  are  made  of  fine  lUvets  from  the  mid-rib  of  the 
leaf  of  certain  palms,  and  are  about  the  size  of  a  knitting  needle. 
The  point  is  u.sually  coated  with  {xjison  compounded  from  the 
sap  of  the  UfMS  tree  (.'ln;!i;nj  hixiearia)  and  of  a  species  of 
strychnos.  Each  dart  is  carried  in  a  separate  reed,  thirty  to 
fifty  of  these  latter  being  rolled  up  and  carried  in  a  bamboo 
quiver.  The  Sakais  can  kill  at  thirty  paces  with  these  blow-pijKS. 
They  are  nomads,  building  mere  Icaf-sheltcrs  in  or  under  the 
trees.  Their  dress  is  of  bark -cloth  and  tbey  scar  their  face^,  as 
do  the  Semangs.  Tbey  are  skilful  in  mat-making  and  basket* 
work,  but  tbey  have  no  kind  of  weaving  or  pottery.  They  are 
musical,  Ming  a  rough  lute  of  bamboo  and  a  noee-flute,  and  thqp 
sing  well  in  chorus.  They  have  b  common  with  the  Semangs 
curious  marriage  ceremonies.  The  dead  are  shmg  from  a  pole 
and  carried  to  a  distant  spot  in  the  jungle.  Here,  wrapped  in 
new  bark-cloth,  the  body  is  buried  in  a  shallow  trench,  the 
clothes  worn  by  the  dece;isod  being  buined  in  a  fire  lighted  near 
the  grave.  When  filled  up,  rice  is  sown  on  the  grave  and  watered, 
and  some  herbs  and  b.-inanas  are  planted  round  it  for  the  soul 
to  feed  on.  Afterwards  a  three-cornered  hutch,  not  unlike  a 
dollVhouse  but  mounted  on  high  piles,  is  built  at  the  foot,  in 
which  the  soul  may  live.  Thb  soul-house  b  about  i}  ft.  high, 
b  thatched  with  leavm  aad  bH  a  ladder  hy  wUdi  the  soul  can 
climb  in. 

tAKt.  the  natfonal  bevenge  of  Iqwa.  hk  diatacter  It 

stands  midway  between  beer  and  wine.  It  la  made  chiefly 

from  rice  (see  Brewint.).  S.ikf  cont.-iins  13  to  15%  of  alcohol 
and  about  j%  of  solid  matter  (catractives),  o-j%  of  lactic 
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add,  a inaU  quantity  of  voUtile  add,  0-5%  o(  sugiur  and  0  8% 
«f  dyoeriB.  Then  am  abcMt  ao^ooo  aaki  brewcrie*  io  Japan, 
and  tbe  auDual  outiwi  is  about  150  nillioa  pOooa.  Sakl  is  a 
yeUowfah'Wliite  liquid,  iu  flavour  MNiieirfiat  reaerabling  that  of 

madeira  or  sherry.  It  ii  warmed  prior  to  consumption,  as  the 
flavour  is  thereby  improved  and  it  is  rendered  more  digestible 
The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  town  of  Osaka  which, 
from  lime  immemorial,  has  l>ecn  famous  for  its  sak6.  Arrorcling 
to  NforcwiKxI  it  !■>  prubablc  thai  the  wine  (illi.l  "sick"  in 
England  derived  iis  name  from  the  Japanese  liquor,  being 
|ntro<lurc<l  by  S|>ani!>h  and  Portuguese  traders  (srce  Wine). 

SAKHALIN,  or  Sachaliem,  a  large  elongated  island  in  the 
North  Pacific,  lying  between  45°  57'  and  54°  14'  N.,  off  the  coast 
al  tba  RuMiaa  Maritime  Piovince  ia  East  Siberia,  divided 
between  lb«  Riudan  and  Japaoeia  empbet.  Iu  praper  Ainu 
name,  Karafuio  or  Karaftu,  has  been  restored  to  the  island  by  the 
Japanese  since  1005.  Sakhalin  is  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  thi-  narniw  and  shalluw  Strait  of  Tartary  or  Maniiya  Strait, 
tthuh  o(t<n  fri-czfi  in  wiiiUT  in  iti  narrower  part,  and  from  Yczo 
(Japan)  by  (he  Strait  of  L,a  Pcrousc.  The  iMand  is6eOB.long, 
and  16  to  loi  broad,  with  an  area  of  24,560  sq.  m. 

ft*  orography  and  geoUwical  struct  ure  are  imperfectly  known. 

Two,  or  perhaps  three,  p.irallrl  rangei  of  mountains  traverse  it  from 
niirlli  ti>  Miuth,  rcat  hing  jooo  to  5000  (t.  (Mt  !■  Ii  .r.i.  4M<>o  ft.)  Iii^ih, 
with  two  or  more  wide  dvprrtwions.  not  exceeding  600  ft.  alH>vc  (lie 
■ca.  Cr)'stallinc  rocks  crop  out  at  seweral  capes:  Cretaceous  lime- 
stones, containing  an  abundant  and  ipeeinc  fauna  of  giganiic 
anmocutCSi  occur  at  L)ui  on  the  west  roast,  and  Tertiary  conKlomrr- 
atCS,  Itnilllnnrr.  marU  and  clay<,  fo1<lt-<i  by  7ub><.-<4urn(  upheavals, 
in  navy  parts  of  the  i'Umd.  The  clay«,  which  contain  lasers  of 
CCMtd  cool  and  an  alKin<l.int  fl>^sil  vr^<i.ition,  -.how  thai  diirint;  (ho 
Miocene  period  S.ik!i,»lin  fornietj  |>an  of  a  continent  which  com- 
priicd  north  /Vsia,  .•\l.i^l..a  and  Japan,  and  enjoyt-<l  a  comfMrativiIy 
warm  climate.  The  Pliocene  deposit*  contain  a  mollusc  fauna  more 
arctic  than  that  which  exists  at  tlie  pretent  time.  indicatinE  probably 
thai  the  connexion  between  the  Pacific  and  Arctic  Cxeans  was 
broader  than  it  is  now.  Only  two  ri>'rrs  are  worthy  of  mrnti<in. 
The  Tym,  250  m.  long  and  navicaljlo  l>y  rafts  and  light  IxmIi  for 
50  m.,  flows  north  and  north-east  with  numerous  rapids  anj  shillon".. 
an  I  1  lUi  r»  the  S«a  of  Okhotsk.  The  I'ufonai  tlow*  wjiitli  xHith  <  .i-t 
to  the  Gulf  of  Patience  or  Shichiro  Bay,  on  the  south-east  coasc 
Thice  Other  snail  streams  eater  thswidaseadcircalarCiilf  of  Aatva 
or  HinaUfuililmi  Bay  at  the  southern  extremity  of  tbe  Uand. 

Owmg  to  the  influence  of  the  raw,  foggy  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  the 
climate  is  very  cold.  At  Dui  the  average  ycarlv  temperature  is  only 
^^  o'  Fahr.  (Januaryj-a*:  July  6l-o')  j5  o*at  Kusunaiand  .i7-6*  at 
Aniv.i  (January,  9-S';  July,  bo^j").  At  .Mcv-indnn -.k  ne  ar  Dui  the 
annual  range  is  from  61  in  July  to-58*  in  January,  white  at  Kykovsk 
in  the  interior  the  minimum  is  -49*  Fahr.  Ine  rainfall  averages 
aii  in.  Thick  clouds  for  the  most  part  shut  out  the  sun;  while  the 
cold  current  from  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  aided  by  north-east  winds, 
brings  immense  ice-floes  to  the  cast  cosst  in  summer.  The  whole 
of  ihc  i:<lan()  is  covered  with  den-.<-  f'lrptts,  mo-tlv  lonifcrous,  1  he 
A\ m  •i|iru<e  (.li't^s  aynnfrnts),  the  Sakhalin  lir  [Al'ifs  ijckalrmii) 
ati'l  ihe  Daurian  larch  are  the  chief  trees;  on  the  upper  parts  o(  the 
nviuiit  lui^  arc  the  Silierian  rampant  cedar  (Crmfrra  pumila)  and  the 
Kurilian  bamlKX>  (/truiuiiiuifsa  kunltnsf).  Birch,  both  European 
•nd  Kamchatkan  {Bttul^  olba  and  B.  Ermani)  elder,  poplar,  efaB, 
wild  cherry  {Prunus  padus),  Taxus  bauaJ«  antf  severs]  ««lo«s  are 
mixed  with  the  conifers;  while  farther  south  the  maple,  mountain 
sih  and  cj.>k,  as  aUo  the  Japanese  Panax  rutntfoltum,  tnc  Amur  cork 
(Pktl.tiirnJnm  nmurfHsr),  the  spindle  tree  {Euonymus  matropttrui) 
aivl  ihc  vi;ii-  (  I'l.'is  Mn'i'-ff  li  I  make  thi  ir  ap|)«arance.  The  under- 
wuixls  abound  in  berry -beating  plants  U-t-  cloudberry,  cranberry, 
crowbcrry,  red  whortlebcfiy),  Osnitd  odcr  {StnAutut  ratemosa), 
wUd  laapfacrty  and  Strata,  Bens,  Csaes,  otters  and  sables  are 
■HMMCnuSt  as  also  the  reindeer  in  the  north,  and  the  musk  deer. 
Mres,  sqwrrds.  rsts  and  mice  everywhere.  The  avi-fauna  is  the 
common  Stl>erian,  and  the  rivers  swarm  with  fish,  especially  sprrifs 
III  -.  dinon  {Onicrrhynihui).  N  ij:n'Tinis  whales  twit  tho  SSa^COasL 
Sca-lions,  mis  and  dolphiru  are  a  source  of  profit. 

SakhaUn  waa  inhabited  in  the  Neolithic  Stone  Age.  Flint 
Imptamatit  aiactly  like  thoie  of  Siberia  and  Rimia,  hava  been 
fouiKl  at  Dili  aad  XiHnal  to  init  Biindien,  at  vett  aa  polbM 
flOM  btldwtl,  tta  tikit  fiofOpan  ones,  primitive  pottery  with 
decoration  Wiit  theie  of  Otoiiets  and  stone  weights  for  nets. 

Afterwards  a  population  to  whom  bronze  was  known  li  ft  traces 
In  earthen  walls  and  idtchen-miiidcns  on  the  Hay  of  .^niva. 
The  native  inhabitants  consist  of  some  jooo  ( iily.iks,  1.500  .Ainus, 
With  7  so  Orochons,  too  Tunfiucsand  Some  Yaliuts.  Tbe 
Gfllyaks  to  Uk  Mftl)  Mippoit  thcDMlvea  by 


The  Ainus  inhabit  the  aotttli  pait  of  the  Uand.  Thefeaiealw 
32,000  Russians,  «f  wfaoa  over  aa.iso  an  coavictt.  A  ittk 
coal  is  mined  and  some  rye,  wheat,  oau,  bariey  and  vegetables 
are  grown,  although  the  period  during  which  vegctatioB  eaa 
grow  avenges  leas  i  han  1 00  da>-s.  Fishing  is  actively  pmaecutcd, 
especially  by  the  Japanese  in  the  south. 

Hiitcry  — Sakhalin,  which  was  under  Chinese  dominion  until 
the  ir^ih  century,  became  known  to  Kuropcan?  from  the  travels 
of  Martin  (ierritz  de  X  x.a,  in  the  i-th  century,  j.-id  still  better 
from  those  of  La  Perousc  (i7>S7)  and  Kruscnstcrn  C1S05).  Both, 
however,  regarded  it  as  a  |>cninsula,  and  were  unaware  of  the 
existeiKe  of  the  Strait  of  Tartary,  which  was  discovered  in  1809 
by  a  JapancK,  Mamiya  Rinzo.  The  Russian  navigator  Ncvelskoi 
ia  1840  definitively  established  the  oiateace  and  navigability 
of  this  strait.  The  Rusdana  nada  their  flnt  pemanent  settle- 
ntent  on  Sakhalin  in  1857;  but  the  southern  part  of  the  island 
was  held  by  the  Japanese  until  1875,  '''"^n  they  ceded  it  to 
RuM-l.i.  !!y  the  treity  of  Portsinoiilh  (USA)  of  l()OS  the 
s-outlutn  pait  o(  (lit  island  below  50'^  N.  was  re  ceded  to  Japan, 
the  Russians  retaining  the  oilier  three-fifths  of  the  area.' 

Sec  C.  H.  Hawcs,  tn  tkt  Vlltrmt)3l  Eail  (London.  1903). 

(P.  A.  K. :  J.  T.  Be.) 

SAKI,  the  native  name  of  a  group  of  tropical  Americaa 
monkeys  nearly  allied  to  those  known  as  uakaris  (sec  Uakaii), 
with  which  iliey  agree  in  the  forward  inclination  of  the  lower 
incisor  teeth,  the  dqMh  of  the  Under  part  of  the  lower  Jaw,  and 
the  noo-pfchensile  taiL  The  laUs,  idikh  form  the  genus 
Pithteia,  are  specially  chancteflaed  1^  their  long  and  generany 
bushy  tails,  d^inct  wfaiskeia  and  beard,  and  the  usually  elon- 
gated hair  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  which  may  cither  radiate 
from  a  point  in  the  centre,  or  be  diviiied  by  a  median  parring. 
They  arc  vcr>'  delicate  animals,  ditLcult  to  keep  in  confinement, 
and  in  that  state  exhibiting  a  ffaOt  dispotition^  and  being 
normally  silent  (sec  Phiuates). 

SAKURA-JIMA,  a  Japanese  island,  oval  in  shape  and  mcaaof* 
ing  7  m.by  5  m.,  lying  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Bay  of  Kagoshims 
(ji*4o'N.,  tjo'js'E.).  Itbasa  volcano  J74J  ft.  high  (of  which 
an  eruptioo  sraa  lecwded  in  1779),  and  is  celebrated  for  iu  hot 
spcfnti,  Its  tmwiea  and  iu  giatt  ladlihca  (iiilsii),  which  aoBw- 
titnes  wrigh  as  moch  as  70   

8ALA,  QWROI  AOOtHTIII  RBfRT  (1828-1895),  English 
journalist,  was  born  in  I^ndon,  on  the  24th  of  November  iSiS. 
His  father,  .Augustus  John  James  Sala  (1792-18:8),  w.^s  the  son 
of  Claudio  Stbaitiano  Sala,  an  Italian,  who  c-amc  to  I.oQdon  to 
arrange  balkis  at  the  theatres;  his  mother,  Henrietta  Simon 
(i7Si;-i8()o),  was  an  actress  and  teacher  of  singing.  Sala  was 
at  school  in  Paris  and  studitxl  drawing  in  I^ndon.  In  his  earlier 
years  he  did  odd  jobs  in  scene-painting  and  book  illustration. 
He  wrote  a  tragedy  in  French,  Frldigande,  before  he  was  ten 
years  old,  and  in  1S51  attracted  the  attention  of  Charles  Dickens, 
who  publisbed  anicica  and  stories  by  him  in  HtuukM  Wtrdt 
KuAAaik$  Ytn  Mmmif  and  hi  1S56  sent  Urn  to  RvMia  as  a 
special  concspandenit  About  the  same  time  he  got  to  know 
Edmund  Yates,  with  whom,  in  his  earlier  years,  he  was  constantly 
connected  in  his  journalittic  ventarc-s.  From  i860  to  1HS6, 
over  his  own  initi.Js,  lie  wrote  "  Li  lux-*  of  the  Week  "  for  the 
lllustrattd  London  .Yrur.  Afterwards  they  were  continued  in  a 
syndicate  of  weekly  ncwipapers  alir.osl  to  hii  deat  h.  Thackeray, 
when  editor  of  the  CornhiU,  published  articles  by  him 
on  Hogarth  in  i860,  which  were  issued  in  volume  form  in 
1866.  In  1S60  he  started  TempU  Bar,  which  he  edited  till  1866 
when  the  magaxine  was  taken  over  by  Messrs  Benttey.  Meaa* 
whfle  he  had  become  ia  1857  a  contributor  to  the  London  Asilp 
r«fa^a#*,  and  It  was  to  this  capacity  that  he  did  Us  mm 
chancterfatic  work,  whether  aa  a  for^n  correspondent  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  or  as  a  writer  of  leaders  or  sf>ccial  articles. 
His  literary  style  was  highly  coloured,  bombastic,  egotistic 
and  full  of  turgid  periphrases,  but  his  articles  were  invariably 
full  of  interesting  matter  and  helpci)  to  make  the  reputation  of 
the  paper.  He  collected  a  large  library  and  had  an  elaborate 
system  of  commonplace-books,  so  that  be  could  bring  into  his 
attidca  aaoqgh  shMr  or  teaSiy  of  ipadal  tofonathm  ta 
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tiwBiiit  fcadtng  for  a  not  veiy  critical  puhlic;  he  had  an 

ettriGriliMrj-  fjtully  for  never  saylr.g  ihc  same  lhir.5  twirc 
in  ihc  sanic  way.  He  canicj  a  laigc  iiicome  Irom  the  Ttlf^rtiph 
and  other  Mjurcr?,  but  he  never  could  keep  his  money.  In  i<s<)3 
he  started  oa  bi*  hnx.  (our  as  special  foreign  correspondent  to 
h's  p^^i'-er.  He  spent  the  year  1864  in  America  and  published 
*  Diary  of  the  war.  Expeditions  to  Algiers,  to  Italy  (huing 
Gtfibaldi's  i864S  campaign,  to  Metz  during  thf  Unneo-GeRBan 
mtt  to  Spsio  in  (875  «t  Uw  end  of  the  Cwlitt  ww,  vera  moag 
lit  early  joufittlittic  entetpriMt.  the  long  Uit  <A  nrhicli  doted 
with  his  journey  through  America  and  AusiraUe  la  1885.  In 
whea  his  reputation  was  at  its  height,  he  Started  a  weekly 
pa[>er  ciiled  S^^i'i  JourKal,  but  it  was  a  (iiwst rous  f.iilurc; 
aitd  in  he  li.ni  to        hi?  library  of  ij.oco  volunc';.  I.orfi 

Roscber}-  pave  liiiii  a  civil  li^t  pension  of  £100  a  ycir.hut  he 
was  a  brokL-n-<iown  man,  and  he  died  at  Brighton  on  the  ^ih 
c(  Dtceml<r  1895.  Sala  published  many  volumes  of  fiction, 
ti&vds  uid  c«*ys»  eod  edited  various  other  works,  but  his 
■ffitr  «as  that  of  epbemend  Journalism. 
See  Tie  tMt  ami  AiKKHim    Cetrp  Amgum  Sab,  wriUm  h 

SALAAM  (Arab,  jeleei.  "  peace 'O.  ^  Oriental  term  for  a 
salutation.  The  wofd  is  used  for  any  act  of  salutation,  as  of  an 
ambassador  to  a  monarch,  an  J  <q  in  a  scconrl^ry  sense  of  n 
roTrrplim^Tit .  Properly  it  is  the  oral  salutation  of  Mabommedans 
t^  tjrh  other;  but  it  hM  ecqulnd  the  ipeeiel  imMiring  of  an 

a<t  oi  obeifamie. 

SALAD  (Med.  Lat.  salota,  salted,  pickled,  salare,  to  sprinkle 
with  Mit),  e  dish,  originally  dressed  with  salt,  of  green  uncooked 
bcrbe,mdl  as  lettuce,  endive,  mustard,  cress,  &c.,  usually  served 
«kh  a  flavouxing  of  oniont  garlic  or  iccks,  and  with  a  dteseing  of 
vinegar,  oil,  mustaid,  pepper  and  tall,  Of  irith  a  tKUOt  tot 
T.^I  h  there  are  many  rcceipta;  hud-boibd  CW,  ladfahet  and 
rucur-iLxT  are  also  added. 

SALADE.  Sallet  or  Saltt,  a  lic.n^  piece  introduced  in  the 
caiiy  J5lb  ceiitury  n-pbtin};  the  heavy  helmet.  Its  essenti.'.l 
Iciturcs  are  its  smooth  loundeii  surface,  like  an  inverted  (j<iw|, 
and  its  long  projecting  neck  guard,  t'suaily  there  was  no  movable 
visor,  but  the  front  fixed  part  covered  most  of  the  face,  a  slit 
betas  teft  for  the  eyes.  The  word  is  said  to  come  through 
tbt  Old  Fr.  from  the  Spaa,  crfdide,  ItaL  cabfo,  Lat.  catlata. 
■c  cenif,  cupaved  heloMl,  coetar**  to  cngiaveii  cbaae 

SALADIN  (Arab.  Sal4-tid  din,  "  Honouring  the  Faith")  (1138- 
iitii),  first  Ay>'ubite  sultan  of  Eg>'pt,  was  bom  at  Tekrit  in 
1138.  The  tn'Iiance  of  li'.<  career  v^■as  only  m^nlc  possible 
ty  the  condi'ion  of  the  Ka'-c  in  the  i  ;th  century.  Such  authority 
as  remair.t'i  to  the  ortho..lox  ca!i[jh  of  Bagdad  (see  ('mipiiati:) 
or  the  heretical  Fatimitcs  (f  .r.)  ot  Cairo  was  vitercis«:d  by  tbeir 
viaerv  The  Seljukian  empire  had,  after  1076,  been  divided 
and  iobdivided  among  Turkish  atabegs.  The  Latin  kingdom 
«f  Jtenadem  bad  existed  since  1089  only  because  it  was  a 
■■udiiHoefDtliemiditofdiBintcgntioii.  Gredualty,  however, 
Outoian  efittnistom  had  aroused  a  counter  eotbusiasm  among 
the  j!.lem5i.  Zcnci,  atabeg  of  Mosul,  had  inaugurated  the 
sacred  T.i-r  by  hii  rampaigns  in  Syria  (1117-1146).  Nur-ed-din, 
kis  son,  had  continued  his  wcrk  by  further  conquests  In  Syria 
Darjiajciis,  by  the  organization  of  hi*  coni"]uercd  lani1», 
aad,  in  11  i7,  by  "  publi^hinp  cver)\\hcre  the  Holy  War."  'I'he 
opportunity  of  Sala  lin  lay  tiicrtfore  in  the  fact  that  his  lifetime 
ccrvers  the  period  when  there  was  a  conscious  demand  for  political 
mitm.  in  the  of  the  Mabommedan  faith.  By  race 

SdecEa  was  «  Kud  of  Ameniia.  His  father,  Kypih  (Jc^),  and 
Us  uncle  Shlrkuh,  sons  of  a  certain  Shadhy  of  Ajdanakan  near 
Da  win,  were  both  generals  in  Zengi's  army.  In  1130  Ayyub 
rtceiveid  Baalbek  from  Zenji,  in  1146  he  moved,  on  /-<  ngj's 
death,  to  the  court  of  Datn.iseus.  In  1 1 54  his  inllucncc  scrured 
L»i.~'. >,-cus  10  Xur-cd-din  and  he  w.i;;  made  governor.  Saladin 
«is  therefore  educated  in  liie  most  famous  centre  of  .Moslem 
learning,  and  represented  the  best  traditions  of  Moslem  rukure. 

His  cateer  laUs  into  three  paru,  hi*  conquetU  in  £gypt  1164- 
UM,  Ibe  amvatim  «f  Sjnia  1174-1187,  and  liMly  the  datiiio> 


tion  of  the  Latin  kingdom  and  subsequent  campaigns  against 
the  Christians,  11^7  -111;;.  '1  lie  coti<tue5t  of  Kgypt  was  Cisential 
to  Nur-eil-<tin.  It  was  a  nicn.ict  lo  lti»  empire  on  the  south,  the 
occasional  ally  of  the  Franks  and  the  horr.c  of  the  unorthodox 
cahphs.  His  pretext  was  the  plea  of  an  exiled  vizier,  and 
Shirkuh  was  ordered  to  Egypt  in  1164,  taking  Saladin  as  his 
lieutenant.  The  Christians  under  Count  Amalric  immediatdy 
intervened  and  the  four  expeditions  which  ensued  in  1164*  1167, 
1168  and  1169  were  dncis  between  <^«*"tw  and  Saiaoena. 
They  niolted  la  heavy  Girfitlaa  Imms,  the  death  of  Shirkuh  and 
the  appwnlrocnt  of  Saladin  as  vizir.  His  relations  towanls  the 
unorthodox  caliph  Nur-ed-din  were  marked  by  exiraordinary 
tact.  In  1171  on  the  death  of  tlie  Fatimitc.  caliph  he  was 
powerful  CTiotigh  to  sub&lltutc  the  name  of  the  onliodox  caliph 
in  all  Egypti.in  mosques.  The  Mahommodan  religion  was 
thus  united  against  Christianity.  To  Nur-ed-din  be  was  invari- 
ably submissive,  but  from  the  vigour  which  he  employed  in 
adding  to  the  fortifications  of  Cairo  and  the  haate  with  which  he 
retreated  from  an  attack  on  Montreal  (1171}  and  Kciab  (117^ 
it  is  dear  that  lie  Icaied  his  kid's  jeakuigr. 

In  1174  Nnr-ed^  ^ed,  and  the  period  of  Sahidlati  caoquesu 
in  Syria  begins.  Nur-ed-din's  vassals  rebelled  against  his 
youthful  heir,  es-Salih,  and  Saladin  came  north,  nominally  to  his 
assistance.  In  117-1  he  entered  L)a:iiascus,  Kmesa  and  Ilam  ih, 
in  li/S  liaalln  k  and  the  towns  ruutid  Aie[i|io.  I  hc  next  step 
was  political  independence.  He  suppressed  (he  name  of  i  s  Sallh 
in  prayers  and  on  the  coinage,  and  was  formally  declared  sultan 
by  the  caliph  i  ijs-  In  1176  he  conquered  Saif-ud-din  of  Mosul 
beyond  the  Euphrates  and  was  recognized  as  sovereign  by  the 
princes  of  northern  Syria.  In  1177  he  returned  by  Damascus 
to  Cairo,  which  he  eniidud  with  eoUeges,  a  dtadd  and  an 
aqueduct.  Tnm  1177  to  ti8o  be  made  war  on  the  Oiristian 
from  Egypt,  and,  in  1180  reduced  the  sultan  of  Konia  to  sub- 
mission. From  I i8i-i  J83  he  was  chiefly  occupied  in  Syria.  In 
I  iS-,  he  in  luci  d  the  atabeg  Imad-ud-din  to  exchaiij;e  .Me[ii)o  for 
the  insit^r.itii  at.t  .Sir.;,ir  .'•nd  in  l!S6  received  the  homaKe  of  the 
at  ji)CK  of  Mosul.  T  he  lait  ;ihU[irtidcii!  vassal  was  thus  subdued 
and  the  Latin  kingdom  CQclused  on  every  side  by  a  hostile 
empire. 

In  1187  a  four  years'  truce  was  broken  1^  the  brilliant  brigand 
Renaud  de  Ch&tillon  and  thus  began  Sabdin's  third  period  of 
conquest.  In  M^or  be  cut  to  pieces  a  small  body  of  Templafa 
and  Hoapltallcn  at  HbcrlM^  and,  on  July  4th,  bdlkted  a 
crusbbg  defeat  upon  the  united  Christian  army  at  Hittin.  He 
then  overran  Palestine,  on  September  solh  besieged  Jenisalem 
and  on  Ocioln-r  .'nd,  after  chivi.lrous  clemency  to  the  Clirj-:;an 
ii'.habtianls,  crowned  his  vittorics  by  entering  and  purifying  the 
Holy  City.  In  the  kingdom  only  *r>  re  u  a^,  left  to  the  Chrisfians. 
Probably  Saladin  made  his  worst  str.itcv:iial  error  in  neglect- 
ing to  conquer  it  before  wititcr.  The  C'hrislians  had  thus  a 
stronghold  whence  their  remnant  marched  to  attack  Acre  in 
June  1 189.  Saladin  imnicdiMialy  surrounded  the  Chibtian  amy 
and  thus  began  the  famous  two  years'  siege. 

Saladin^  htck  of  a  fleet  ^bkd  the  Christians  to  receive 
reinforcements  and  thus  recover  from  their  defeats  by  land. 
On  the  8th  of  June  1 191  Richard  of  England  arrived, and  on  the 
iJlh  of  July  Acre  cipiinl.iied  without  Saladin's  ).ermi&sion. 
Richard  followed  up  li:>  victory  by  an  admirably  ordered  march 
down  tlie  coast  to  Jatla  and  a  pre.it  viitury  at  Arsuf.  Duiing 
1 191  and  1192  there  were  four  small  campaigns  in  souiticrn 
Palestine  when  Richard  circled  rouad  Bdtnuba  and  Ascalon 
with  Jerusalem  as  objective.  In  Januaiy  119a  be  acknowledged 
his  impotence  by  lenouadng  Jcrusakm  to  foitify  Ascalon. 
Negotiations  for  peace  accompanied  these  denMiutiationa»  whidi 
showed  that  Saladin  was  master  of  the  situation.  Though  in 
July  RichrirJ  secured  two  briiliant  victor-c?  at  J.ifTa,  the  treaty 
made  on  the  .;ad  c*f  September  wai  a  irnmijjh  for  Salailin.  Ordy 
the  coast  line  was  left  lo  the  Latin  kingdom,  with  a  free  pas.s.ige 
to  Jerusalem;  and  Ascalon  was  demolished.  The  union  of  th« 
Mahommedan  East  had  beyond  question  dealt  the  desth-blow 
to  the  Latin  kingdom.  Richard  rettimed  to  Europe,  and 
Saladin  Ktanied  to  Daaaicus,  who*  on  the  4th  of 
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After  ■  few  diyi'  Hlncv^,  he  died.    Bk        buibd  b 
and  mourned  by  the  whole  East. 

The  character  of  Satadln  and  of  hb  work  is  slnsularly  vMd.  In 
■aay  way*  ba  anwa  typical  Mahommedan,  fim-civ  hostile  towards 
UDboirvera— **  Let  im purge  the  air  oi  the  air  thry  breathe  "  wa»  his 
aim  for  the  demons  ol  the  CroM. — inten«rtly  ijr\  out  .ind  reeular  in 
prayer*  and  fastini;.  He  ?d)<)»rtl  the  priilc  of  rat  e  in  ihi  d<xuriilion 
tl.Jt  ■■  Gfjil  rrxTMiI  this  triumph  (or  ihr  Ayyubite»lxlorc all  ochcrs." 
lit  Kfturu^ity  aniJ  hi.^jiii.iUty  wcri-  proved  in  his  gifts  to  Richard 
and  bis  treatment  of  captives.  He  had  the  Oriental's  power  of 
wdufwifit  ahumatiat  with  viotcat  and  cmotknial  courage.  Other 
virtae*  wctc  all  Mi  own,  hia  extreme  gentlenets.  his  love  for  chBdnn, 
hit  flawless  honesty,  his  invariable  kiivdlincM,  hi?  chivalry  to  women 
and  the  weak.  Above  all  he  typifies  the  Mahummodan's  utter  self- 
surrender  to  a  sacred  cause.  Ili*  achievement*  wire  ttu'  ini-viiablc 
expr«»>i' >!i  of  lii^  1  l.ar.iitcr.  He  w;u  not  a  statt.sinan,  d.r  he  U(t  r:.j 
constitution  or  code  to  the  bast;  his  empire  was  divided  among  hi» 
relatives  on  his  death.  Aa  a  itfafeMUt..  though  of  paat  afaility.  be 
cannot  be  rompaiad  10  RidMid.  A>  a  tmcnl,  he  Mvcr  of|Miiacd 
an  army.  "My  troope  will  do  mfhisa."  he  confesMd. "  eave  when  I 
ride  at  their  head  and  review  theta.  His  fame  iivee  la  Eaeleni 
hiHior>'  .T*  the  ronqueror  who  Stemmed  the  tide  of  Western  conquest 
on  the  ,  .i:id  I  un..  d  it  definitely  from  E-ist  to  West,  as  the  nero 
who  mom<  r.-.  inlv  united  the  unruly  East,  and  as  the  aint  who 
rcalircd  in  h.  /  iKrvMlhy  th*  H|beit  vifcoea  aad  ideab  of 
Mahomrocdani^m. 

AOTHORirtKS. — ^The  contemporary  Arabian  authorities  are  to  be 
found  in  Michaud'a  ReeucH  tUi  kuloritn$  de$  Crouadtt  (Paris.  1876). 
This  contains  the  work  o(  Baha-ud-din  (Ii45-I3'u)>  diplomatist, 
and  secretary  of  Saladin,  the  general  history  of  Ibn-Alhir  (1160- 
1233).  cuii>Ri»t  of  the  atal)CT5s  of  M'i«.til  luit  the  unwilling  admirer 
of  Sid.nlln,  .ind  parts  of  the  Kmer  il  lii-ii  ry  of  Aljulfcda.  The 
biugraphy  of  the  poet  Oacma  ibn  Murkidh  (1095-1188),  edited  by 
Dctenfaourc  (Parii,  iMCi^tivaeaiiHiwehialile  pictura  of  Eaatcni  life. 
Later  Arabian  autbodtlM  an  Ibn  KhalRkan  (i>ti-l>to)  aad  Abu* 
Shama  (bom  1267).  Of  Christian  authorities  the  following  are 
important,  the  hiatory  of  William  of  Tyre  (1137-I18S).  the  Itinfr- 
artum  pfTfftinorum.  prob.ilily  the  Latin  version  of  the  Carmen 
Ambrosii  (ed.  by  Stubbs.  "  KolK  "  wries,  l.ondon.  1WJ4).  and  the 
Chrontque  d'ouiremer,  or  the  French  transialion  of  William  of  Tyre's 
history  and  its  continuatioo  by  Emonl.  the  equiicof  Baliaa,  acigiieur 
of  Ibelin.  U28.  The  best  modern  authority  b  Stanley  LMW'Poolc'a 
MUiar  Heroteof  the  Nation ''aeriee.lAdoa.l9ii9).Seealfothe 
bihUognphy  to  Cnwam.^    '  (W.F.K.) 

lAUMAIICA*  •  frontier  province  of  eastern  Spain,  formed 
fat  ttiSi  wit  of  the  louthcni  part  of  the  andcnt  kingdom  of  Leon, 
and  boondod  on  the  N.  by  Zamora  and  Valladolid,  £.  by  Avila, 
S.  by  Cicerea  and  W.  by  Portugal.  Pbp.  (t«oo)  5*0^76$* 

sq.  m.  Satammca  bdoop  alnmtt  entbdy  to  tbe  boiiB  of 
the  Ducro  (Porlugueie  Douro,  «,r.),it$  principal  rivers  being  the 
Tormcs,  which  follows  the  general  slope  of  the  province  towards 
the  north-west,  and  after  a  course  of  iss  m  tlows  into  ihe  Ducro, 
which  forms  [lart  of  the  north-west  boundary;  the  Ycltcs  and 
the  Agueda,  aLo  tributaries  of  the  Duero;  and  the  Aiagon,  an 
affluent  of  the  Tagus.  The  northern  part  of  the  province  is 
fiat,  and  at  iu  lowest  point  (on  the  Duero)  is  4^'^  ft.  alwve  sca- 
levcL  The  southern  border  is  partly  defined  along  the  crests  of 
the  Gr6dos  and  (iaia  ranges,  but  the  highest  point  is  La  Alberca 
(S69t  ft.)  in  the  Sicm  de  FeAa  Fianda,  which  rises  a  little  farther 
imth.  The  n!nfaO  it  Incfubr:  but  iihm  it  is  pknllfd  Ibe 
mO  is  productive  and  there  are  good  harvests  of  wine,  oB,  Iwinp, 
and  cereals  of  all  kinds.  Forests  of  oak,  pine,  beech  and 
chestnut  Cover  a  wii!e  .ire.i  in  the  sou'.h  am!  south  west;  jnd 
timber  is  sen!  in  l.irgc  qiLintilie";  to  other  p.irts  ot  Spain.  Sheep 
and  cattle  also  Inid  gwd  p.tstur.ige,  and  out  of  the  forty-nine 
Spanish  provinces  oaly  Badajoz,  Cdccres  and  Tcrucl  have  a 
larger  number  of  live  stock.  Gold  is  found  in  the  streams,  and 
iron,  lead,  copper,  cine,  coal  and  rock  crystal  in  the  hills,  but  the 
mines  are  only  partially  developed,  and  it  b  doubtfiJ  if  the 
dqMMUWNild repay eipioitatioo 00 alatfer Kale.  Tbemanu- 
facttuc*  (rf  tlie  province  are  few  and  nostly  of  a  low  dm,  in- 
tended for  home  consumption,  such  as  frieze,  ooar*^  dotb,  bats 
and  pottery.  The  capital,  Salamanca  (pop.  iQoo,  25,690),  and 
the  town  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  (Sqjo)  are  described  iti  separate 
articles.  Bej.-ir  (04'^^)  is  the  only  other  town  of  more  than  jcoo 
irih.ihit.iiits.  The  rsilways  frinn  /-xmora,  Medina,  I'lj-Hit:,!  und 
Pcnaranda  converge  upon  the  capital,  whence  two  lines  go  west- 
ward into  I'ortugal— one  via  Barca  d'Alva  to  Oporto,  the  other 
via  ViUar  Formoeo  to  Guarda.  Few  Spanish  provinces  leae  lo 
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small  a  numl>cr  of  rmicrants,  ar 
to  increase.    Sec  alio  l.rns. 

SAUtMANCA  (anc.  ^Jmantka  or  EimanlUa),  the  capital  of 
the  Spanish  province  of  Salamanca,  on  the  right  bonk  of  tiw 
river  Tormcs,  264S  ft.  above  sea-level  and  17a  m.  by  rafl  N.W. 
of  Madrid.  Pop.  (1900)  zsfi^a.  Salnmaaca  ia  tbe  cntn  of  & 
netwoiltof  laflwayt  wUdi  radiate  N.  lo  Zamoca,  N.E.  to  Medina, 
E.  to  Pleflaranda,  S.  to  I>lasencia,  W.S.W.  to  Guarda  in  Portugal, 
and  W.  to  Oporto  in  PortugaL  The  river  Is  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge  500  ft.  long  built  on  Iwenty-six  arches,  fifteen  of  which  are 
of  Roman  origin,  while  the  remainder  d.ite  from  the  i6lh  century. 
The  city  is  still  much  the  vimc  in  oulw.ird  apjHarancc  as  when 
its  tortuous  streets  were  thronged  with  students.  The  university 
was  naturally  the  chief  source  of  wealth  to  the  town,  the  popula- 
tion of  which  in  the  i6th  century  numbered  50,000,  10,000  of 
whom  were  students.  Its  decay  of  cotiEW  reacted  on  the  towns- 
folk, bat  it  lestvnately  abo  anealed  the  pnceM  of  oMidenisatioa. 
The  ravagca  of  war  alone  bave  wnngfat  MilBnadaiBaie,  for  tbe 
French  in  their  detcuive  <pentlaM  In  i8tI-iSi2  almost 
destroyed  the  western  quarter.  The  ndna  etffl  remain,  and  give 
an  air  of  If  1  l.i'ion  which  is  not  borne  out  by  the  real  condition 
of  the  ir.liabuants,  however  poverty-stricken  they  may  appear. 
Side  by  side  with  the  remains  of  a  great  past  arc  the  modem 
buildings:  two  theatres,  a  casino,  bull-rinR,  town  hall  and 
electric  light  factory.  The  magnilit eat  I'la.-a  Mayor,  liuill  by 
Andres  Garda  dc  Quifkones  at  the  beginning  of  the  1 81  h  (entury, 
and  capable  of  holding  ao.ooo  people  to  witness  a  ball  ii^ht,  it 
one  of  tbe  fincat  aquarea  in  Europe.  It  is  surrounded  by  aa 
arcade  «f  atae^  atdws  on  Cotintbiao  ooIubuis.  one  side  of  the 
square  being  occupied  by  the  manidpal  bwUdhttSi  Tbedeootip 
tions  of  tbe  facadics  are  bi  tbe  Renaluaaee  style,  and  the  plaxa 
as  a  whole  is  a  fine  sample  of  Platcrcsque  architecture. 

The  University. — Salamanca  is  still  rich  in  educational  estab- 
lishments.   It  still  keeps  up  its  university,  with  the  5cpar.itc 
faculties  of  letters,  philosophy,  sciences,  law  and  medicine; 
its  tmiversity  and  pro\'incial  public  library,  with  So.ooo  volumes 
and  1000  MSS.;  its  Irish  college,  provincial  institute,  superior 
normal  school,  ecclesiastical seminaiy  (founded  in  1778),  economic 
and  other  learned  tpcictifi,  and  very  nany  charitable  founda- 
tions. The  dty  baa  still  iuaspeibhcs,  85  colleges,  and  aa  many 
awccorlcsa  ndnooa  ooiivc«ta*  aad  to  yet  floniidiing  idiflaaa 
bouses.  Tbe  miverrity.tlie  oldest  in  tbe  Penbsnla,  was  founded 
about         by  Alphonso  IX.  of  LeoB,  and  refounded  in  1241 
hj  St  Ferdinand  of  Castile.    Under  tbe  patronage  of  the  learned 
Alphonsc  X.  its  wealth  and  reputation  greatly  increased  (  iJS2- 
1  jSj),  and  its  schcwJs  of  tanon  law  and  civil  law  attracted  students 
even  from  Paris  :ind  Bologna.    In  the  15th  and  16th  centuries 
it  was  renowned  throughout  Europe.    Here  Columbus,  to  whom 
a  statue  was  erected  in  1891,  lectured  on  his  discoveries,  and 
here  the  Copemican  system  was  tau^t  long  before  it  had  won 
general  acceptance.   But  SOOB  after  1550  a  period  of  decline 
aet  in.  Tbe  university  atatutea  watt  Kmoddled  in  1757,  iwt 
finandsl  troubles  and  the  inceaant  wars  wliicb  cbedted  abncMt 
every  reform  in  Spain  prevented  any  recovery  up  to  1857,  wl\^n  a 
fresh  reorganization  was  effected.    At  the  beginning  of  the  >otb 
t  (  nuiry  the  number  of  students  was  about  uoo,  and  the  numbcc 
of  professors  19 — fewer  than  in  any  other  Spanish  university. 

Principal  Buildings. — The  chief  objects  of  interest  in  the  city  are 
the  old  and  new  cathe'Jrals.  The  old  cathedral  i»  a  cnu  iturm 
building  of  the  !2th  century,  begun  bv  Dishop  JerAnimo,  the  (<  :>. 
feswr  01  the  Cid  {q_.v.).  Its  style  of  architecture  is  that  Late  Roman- 
esque which  prevadcd  in  the  south  of  Fnaoe,  but. the  beiUir  Showed 
much  originality  in  tbe  constnictian  of  the  dome,  wUeb  OBven  the 
crossing  (rf  the  nave  and  transepts.  The  inner  dome  is  made  to  spring, 
not  frcrni  immediately  above  the  arches,  but  from  a  higher  stage  of  a 
double  arcade  pierced  with  windows.  The  thrust  of  tne  v-aiiltinj  it 
borne  by  (our  massive  pinnai  and  over  the  inner  dome  is  in  i>i:;<  r 
pointoi  one  covrre<i  with  The  whole  forms  a  most  ettectne 

and  crarclul  groui).  On  iKe  \  luli  ni  the  is  a  fresco  of  Our  Lord 
in  Judgment  by  the  Italian  painter  Nicolas  Florentine  (l$th 
century).  TbsianKkw.  which  has  the  peculiarity  of  fitting  the  cwrvo 
of  tbe  apse.  eoMrias  fifty-five  panels  with  paintings  mo«ly  by  the 
same  anist.  There  are  many  fine  monuments  in  the  south  tiaiieept 
and  cloister  chapelt.  An  ad}oining  building,  the  Capilla  dc  Talavcn, 
ia  used  as  achapd  for  acrvicc  aontding  to  the  Momnbk  rite.  wkUk 
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b  ctUhrited  there  »ix  times  a  ynr.  On  the  north  of  and  adjoining 
thr  old  church  Mandi  the  new  cathedral,  built  (rom  drsigns  by  JiMia 
Od  de  OntaAoti.  Though  begun  in  1509  the  work  U  conKructioo 
■ade  linJe  pnutm  vaul  1513,  when  it  wa«  entrusted  to  OaMloB 
•■dtr  Btthop  Tnuieuco  de  Bobadilla;  though  not  finUMd  tiB 
1734.  U  is  a  notable  example  of  the  Ute  Gothic  and  Plateresque 
Kyic*.  Iti  Irngth  is  540  (t-and  its  breadth  160  ft.  The  interior  is 
(airly  Corhic  in  i  hAriUL-r,  but  on  the  outiide  the  Renaissance  spirit 
srtu*  s  lt^J- 1'  ni' jrc  eit^rly.  ^n'l  U  fully  i  <I  tn  the  dome.  1:1^  cry- 
•bcre  the  attctnpc  at  mere  novelty  or  richness  rcsulu  in  (eebleness. 
MiD  aick  01  the  great  Mctirf  eoMHtt  o(  a  Minpit  trefoil,  but  tbc 
llBe,aBd  tk*  fncr  uchm  are  elliptical. 
AfeoM  the  doors  are  bas-reliefs,  fcrfiage,  Ac^  iiUck  in  exuberance  of 
J>liKll  and  quality  of  workmanship  are  fBOd  Cttinples  of  the  latest 
effortf  of  Spanish  Gothic.  The  church  contains  paintinK*  by  J.  F.  de 
NAv..rrt  te  (1516-1579)  and  L.  de  .Morales  (c.  I509-I5»6).  and  some 
o>-rrratcd  statues  by  Juan  de  Juni  (l6th  century).  The  treasury  is 
very  rich,  and  amongM  other  articles  possesses  a  custodia  which  it  a 
nusterpwce  of  goldsinith'a  work,  and  a  bronie  crucifix  of  undoubted 
aotbcmicity,  which  was  borne  before  the  Cid  in  battle.  The  great 
bcD  •vigh*  ov«r  23  tons.  Of  the  university  buildings  the  facade  of 
the  library  is  a  peculiarly  rich  example  of  Ute  isih  ftntury  Oothic 
The  cloisters  are  light  :iitd  cti  ij.uH  ;  ilic  i;nir.'\  st.iircase  ascending 
frrni  them  ha*  a  fine  balustrade  i  t  (uliaKc  ami  fiRures.  The  Colegio 
•ii  .Ni.bU  ■>  Irlmdi-scs,  formerly  CiAi  ^.i  i  dc  S^intijg'j  Apostol,  was  built 
in  1 5.M  (rom  designs  by  Pedro  dc  Ibarra.  The  double  arcadcd  cloister 
is  a  fine  piece  of^work  of  the  best  period  of  the  Renaissance.  The 
Jesuit  College  it  an  immense  and  ugly  Rcnattainoe  building  begun  in 
1614  by  Juan  Gomez  de  Mora.  The  Colegio  Viejo,  also  calM  S«a 
Bartolom^  was  rebuilt  in  the  18th  century,  and  now  serves  as  the 
po\emor's  palace.  The  convent  of  Santo  D.jmlnf;o,  sometimes  called 
San  FMeliin.  shows  a  mixture  of  il>;f  s  fruia  tlic  13th  century 
oovarda.  The  church  it  Gothic  with  a  i'latercsque  facade  of  great 
KlhtaHi  aad  diliBiqr*  It  b  of  purer  design  than  that  of  the  cathe- 
mt;  utvtrthiUM  It  shows  the  tendency  ofthe  period.  Thereicdot. 
oae  of  the  finest  Renainance  works  in  Spain,  contains  statues  by 
Salvador  Carmoaa,  and  a  curious  bronze  statuette  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  on  a  throne  of  champlevc  enamel  of  the  llth  century.  The 
c'-uf^itir  '>  J  .  ,  luilt  by  Juan  Murt'nu  in  I'>37,  and  the  staircase  and 
tacriily  arc  good  examples  of  later  work.  The  convent  of  the 
Aogustinas  Riecoletas,  begun  by  Foatana  in  1616,  it  in  U-tter  taste  , 
than  any  other  Renaiaaancc  building  in  the  city.  The  church  it  rich 
in  marbie  fitiinc*  and  contains  aevcrat  line  pictures  of  the  Neapolitan 
achooJ,  specially  the  Coooeption  by  J.  Ribera  (1588-1656)  over  the 
altar.  The  convent  of  the  Espirita  Santo  has  a  good  door  by  A. 
Berruguete^(c.  i4«o-l56i).  There  it  also  a  rather  effective  portal  to 
the  convr  nt  of  Las  Dueiiat.  The  churrh  of  S.  M.irros  is  a  curious 
circ  Jjr  tiuili1in>;  v,iih  three  ea.stcrii  ,i|  j  ••;  and  li  e  churchet  o(  S. 
Martin  .^nd  S.  Mattco  have  good  early  door«-ayt.  Many  of  the 
private  bouses  are  untouched  examples  of  the  dotnettic  aithitccture  of 
thcjjrwperDuttimesin  which  they  were  built.  Such  are  the  de 
ha  Conchas,  the  finest  example  of  iu  period  In  Spain;  the  Cut  de 
la  Sal.  with  a  magnificent  courtyard  and  Kulptured  pMufl  and 
the  pt*ifff  of  Malaonado,  Monterey  and  Fspinota. 

la  the  middle  ac>-s  the  trade  of  Salarnarca  «as  not  insignificant, 
aad  the  stamped  kathcr-work  produced  there  is  still  sought  after. 
Ita  amwddamitm  Mvof  little  ooaMOBtnw^  and  conaitt  of  china, 
doth  and  katlwr.  Tit  tnmport  trade  Hihoamr,  of  more  import - 
■Mi,  aad  Aumu  ligem  of  increaiing,  aa  ■  renk  «f  tlm  ■itiniiinii  of 
nimf  fiiiMiniririon  between  1S75  and  19001  Diiriat  Ob  period 
the  popnblioa  iaereoaed  by  nearly  7000. 

HuMr)b— 'The  town  was  of  importance  as  eariy  ■■  ttt  B.C., 
vim  ft  «M  c^iCimd  1^  HmwOmI  fram  the  VeOaoMi  $mi  it 
•ficnranb  beoHBC  airier  tiN  IbHoeBt  the  idatli  ttatloB  M  the 
Via  Lau  from  Mciida  to  Sen^ossa.  It  passed  ntcccMhr^ 
onder  the  rule  of  the  Goths  and  the  Moor»,  till  the  latter  were 
fically  driven  out  about  1055.  About  i  ico  .-nany  foreign  settlers 
were  induced  by  Alphonso  VI  to  csla'.  ljsh  themselves  in  the 
dbtrict.  and  the  city  was  enhrf;ed  and  ailorncd  by  Count  Ray- 
exKid  of  Burgundy  and  hi*  wife,  the  Princess  Urraca,  The 
FwiTo  dt  Saiamanca,  a  celebrate !  code  of  civil  law,  probably 
dates  from  about  laoow  Thenceforward,  until  the  second  half 
of  the  tflth  emtiiiy.  the  proeperity  of  the  university  rendmd 
tke  dqr  OBC  of  the  most  important  b  Spain.  But  iju  the 
flttUUaMBt  of  an  iadepcodcnt  Ushopric  at  VellidolU  (then 
Ike  eeet  ol  the  ooort).  vUdi  had  mefioasly  been  subject  to  the 
eee  «f  SiluBaaca,  dealt  a  Kttoot  blow  to  the  prestige  of  the  city; 
tad  its  commerce  wi;  ^hr.ttrrcd  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscos 
ia  1619  and  the  wars  of  the  iHth  and  iQth  centuries. 

Sie  ViUar  y  Madna.  HiUoria  d«  SaUtmanea  (t  volt.,  Salamanca, 
mf).  H.  Rnshdall.  Umkmilits  of  Emropt  in  iluUuUU  Atu,  vol.  ii. 
pt  I  (Lotidon.  1S9S):  Ltpunva.  La  Umterstdad  de  Satamanra  y  la 
adtmra  tjpaMola  en  rJ  uifo  XIII  (Paris.  1900).  (K.  G  J  ) 

Brtlfr  if  SaUmtmtQ,  iSu.  (For  the  operations  whkh  preceded 
AbbettleaaePMiMOUB  WaM  Oetkettadef  July  ititthe 
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Allied  army  under  Wellington  (about  46.000  with  60  guns)  was  drawn 
up  south  of  Salamani  .i,  t!u'  Irft  resting  on  the  river  Tormes  at  Sar.ia 
Marta,  with  a  division  under  Pakenharo  and  tome  cavalry  on  the 
■Ofth  hank  at  CahnriaOK  the  right  near  the  village  of  Arapiles  and 
two bMOOl  that  nasM.  vralingtoo's  objca  was  to  cover  Salamanca 
and  guard  Us  oooimunications  through  Ciudad  Rodrigo  with 
Portngd.  The  French  under  Marshal  .Nlarmont  (about  4:1,000  with 
70  guns)  were  oollecting  towards  Wellington's  right,  ttretcUlW 
southwards  from  Calvaitia  de  Ariba.  The  country  fteneral^  6 
unduUling,  but  crossed  by  sonu-  in.vrl,i.d  ridj-r-s  and  ?,irtAiii5, 

Until  the  morning  of  the  b>itil.j  it  h.id  I-.-,  n  ur.n-rt  lin  whi  ih^rr 
Marmont  wished  to  reach  SaUmanca  by  the  right  or  le(t  hank  of  tl«t 
Tormes.  or  to  gain  the  Gudad  Rodrigo  road,  but  Wettiagtoo  MW 
frtt  that  thi.'  latti  r  was  his  real  4b}ecave.  At  daylight  there  mes 
ruih  bv  both  armies  (or  the  two  commanding  hills  of  the  Arapilca: 
the  Allies  g,iin<d  the  northtrn  (*itui-  tiitmHlthc  "English"),  and 
the  Kri-nch  the  southern  (Mine  termed  the  "  Frrnrh  )  Arapiles. 
While  Marm  lilt  was  clo«inK  up  his  forces,  a  co:Ti|  I<:tc  th.iin;i.  of 
r«J>ition  was  carried  out  by  Wellington.  Pakenham  wa»  iJin-ctcd 
to  march  through  Salamanca.  otMsing  the  Tormes,  and  rao\'e  under 
rover  to  a  wood  near  Aldea  Tejada,  while  Wellington,  holding  the 
yilla^'e  of  Ar.ipiles  and  the  northern  hill,  took  up  a  Uiae  with  foiv 
inlai.try  divi>ion»,  a  Portupieie  brigade  (Bradford),  a  Strong  forco 
of  cavalry,  and  Dim  Carlos  «  Snani.h  brit;  idc,  iindir  rover  of  a  ridge 
botwoi-n  .'\ra|>llc»  .ind  AMi-a  Ti  j.ida.  I',y  n.-^  n  his  .,Irl  riidil  had 
In-come  his  left,  and  he  was  nearer  to  the  Ciudad  Kodrigo  ruad, 
Hanking  liantent.ahould  he  move  towards  it. 


Redrawn  from  Maj.-Cen.  C  W.  Robinson's  W*Ui»ito»'*  Camfmtiu, 
by  pemission  of  Hugh  Rees,  Ltd. 

It  was  not  Wellington's  wirii  {JDeipaUhtt,  July  3i,  iSt})  to  fight 
a  battle  "  unless  under  veryadvantageous  riri  iiin>i.iiicc*."  He  knew 
th.it  large  rcinlorcementa  were  Bearing  the  French,  and,  havinj; 
ditcrmined  to  fall  l»ack  towards  Portugal,  he  tx^an  t»  pj>-  h;5 
b^51E»ge  along  the  Ciudad  Rodrigo  road,  Nlarmont.  alx  ut  1  M., 
seeing  the  dust  of  his  basga^e  column,  ignorant  of  his  tnn-  ion, 
and  anxious  to  intercept  his  retreat,  orderwl  two  divisions  under 
MaucurMT,  the  leading  one  of  which  tMXMmr  afterwards  Tbomiires',' 
to  push  westward,  while  he  himvU  attacked  Arapiles.  Msucune 
movrd  off.  llanicLd  by  fomr  raxalry  aii  l  fitty  guns,  leaving  a  gap 
between  hiin  and  ihr  rf  •  t  ui  rlii-  In  ii.  Ii.  X'v'ellington  in»(jntly  ttxik 
advaiitagf  of  t[n»,  DuLctinK'  i'aLtr.him  t:i  ;tt!nrk  thr  hr.i.l  r.f  ihc 
leading  FrcnLh  divi-ifm,  and  .1  I',  t;uk;uf  wj  liriL-.nl..  il'.i.  k  i  i  i  i:<i_ii;iy 
the  enemy  by  anwulting  the  south  (or  trenchj  Arapiles,  he  prcj^urcd 
to  bear  down  in  strength  upon  Maucune's  right  flank.  The  French 
attack  upon  Arapiles  was  alter  hard  fighting  repulsed:  and,  at  about 
«i  r  M  ,  Maucunc  5  fnrre.  when  lo  ooofusion  from  the  fierce  attack  of 
Takcnham  .in  1  We.  incton  in  front  and  flank  and  sufTering  aevcrcly, 
wa-.  suilcknlv  trarrn  ltd  down  "with  a  terrible  clamour  and  dt»- 
ti:rbancc  "  (S'.spi''f  /  bv  ,in  irrc^istiblecharge  of  I.e  Merchant's  and 
Anson's  cavalry  under  Sir  Stapleion  Cotton.  Thit  counterstroke 
decided  the  battle,  Marmont's  left  wing  being  completely  broken. 
The  French  made  a  gallant  but  fruitless  effort  to  retrieve  the  day, 
and  repulsed  Pack's  attack  upon  the  French  Arapiles;  but.  at  the 
light  waned,  Claiisel.  Marmont  being  wounded,  drew  off  the  French 
army  towards  A'l  a  de  T.irnics  an.)  retire*!  to  Valladolid.  Both 
armies  l,civi:\-.  the  .MIp-,  alj.  i:;  i -^x),  the  French  some  IS.OOO 
m.-n.  11  1  e,i. :1«  \  in  1  sivtu!  s^tandards.   The  rout  would  have 

N-en  e\f  n  \v,.,ri-  ili  ,r  iu,,li  had  not  thi?  ca-(le  and  ford  at  All>a  de 

'  Some  authorities  differ  as  to  this  (see  The  Salematut  Campttii»t 
by  Captain  A.  H.  Maiindia«  1906.  appendix,  pp.  st-nt). 
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Tormci  been  evaeiutcd  by  i(«  $pani«h  ^rrison  without  Wellington'* 
knowledge. 

SaUmanoi  wu  a  brilliant  victory,  and  (ullowcd  ju  it  was  by  the 
capture  of  Mldfid,  It  aeVCfdyiMak  tlW  FltMh  domm.mon  in 
Sp>»in.  (C.  W.  R.) 

'  SALAMANCA,  a  village  in  CaUarau?;u5  county,  New  York, 
U.S.A.,  in  the  township  of  Salamanca,  al>out  52  m.  S.  by  E. 
of  Buffalo.  Pop.  (iqoo),  4JS'.  of  whom  7S9  wire  fi)rciKi- 
born;  (igio,  census),  S79^-  Salamanca  is  served  by  the  Erie, 
the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pituburg  and  the  Pennsylvania 
nilmys,  and  fc^  iatenirbaa  dnctric  lines  cmmectins  with  Olean, 
N.  BfidfoMt  Ftaa^ylvgidl,  and  Little  Valley  (pop  ia  1910^ 
tjfiH,  the  cottBty-seat,  ahonl  S  Ok  N.  The  viOags  it  bvilt  on 
bothttdetof  the  Allegany  river.  Theagricidtimlandladastrial 
development  of  the  region  has  been  retarded  by  its  being  within 
the  Allegany  Indian  Reservation  (allotted  originally  to  the 
Seneca  Infli.ins  l>y  the  Big  Tree  Treaty  of  i7g8  and  stil!  induiJing 
the  valley  of  the  Allegany  river  for  several  miles  above  and 
below  Salamanca);  but  land  is  now  hcM  under  a  r>9  year  lease 
authorised  by  Congress  in  1892.  The  village  is  a  railway  centre 
and  division  terminal,  and  has  repair  shops  of  the  Erie  and  the 
Bufifa^o,  Rochester  &  Pittsburg  railways.  The  fint  aettlenent 
in  the  district  (wbkh  was  included  wfthla  the  "Holland 
Pusdnae "  of  1791-1793)  was  made  in  1815  near  the  site  of 
West  Sdamanca  (pop.  tn  iqto,  s3o),  i)  m.  W.  of  Salamanca, 

Knd  in  the  ?inx"  township.  S:!l.im.nnr,i  (until  1S7?  kiin-.vn  as 
Last  Sala;riAtKii)  was  incor|K)raltd  in  1S70,  taking  its  name 
from  the  township,  which  was  erected  in  1S54  as  Buck  Tooth 
Township  and  in  iS6i  was  renamed  in  honour  of  a  Spanish 
banker  who  was  a  large  stockholder  of  the  Atlantic  &  Gre^-Jl 
Western  railway,  built  through  the  townihip  this  year,  and  later 
merged  with  the  Eric  railway. 

See  Htnory  of  CaHaraugus  County,  Nne  York  (Philadelphia, 
Pa..  l87<)). 

SALAMANDER.  Salamanders  in  the  restricted  sense  (genus 
S^moHdra  of  N.  Laurenti)  are  close  allies  of  the  newts,  but  of 
ddustvely  terrestrial  babtta»  indicated  by  the  shape  of  the  tail, 
which  is  not  dtstincUy  coapwind.  The  senus  is  letttietcd  in 
lu  habitat  to  the  WMtem  pans  of  the  Palaeaictic  region  and 
represented  by  four  tpcclea  only:  the  spotted  salamander, 
S.  m  : --i.' V  !.  the  well-known  black  and  yellow  crc.iturt  lnhiljiting 
Central  and  Southern  Europe,  North-West  Africa  and  South- 
western Asia;  the  black  salamander,  S.  alra,  restricted  to  ihe 
Alps;  5.  caucaska  from  the  Caucasus,  and  S.  luschani  from 
Asia  Minor.  Salamanders,  far  from  beiiiR  able  to  withstand  the 
action  of  fire,  as  w  i<  ) '  ticvcd  by  the  aockots,  are  only  found 
in  damp  places,  .in !  .  crge  In  misty  weather  only  or  after 
ihunderrtonoa,  wheo  thty  nay  appear  ia  caonnous  nunbers 
in  locaStieB  where  at  other  tines  tbdr  preseace  wooU  not  be 
suspected.  Tbey  are  usually  mnch  danded  by  conntiy  people, 
and  althouf^h  they  are  quite  harmless  to  man,  the  large  glands 
tthl'.h  aic  !  \'_ry  rrj^ularly  on  their  .'.mftolh,  shiny  bodies, 

S'.tn'.e  a  very  active,  milky  poibon  which  protects  them  ftom 
the  attacks  of  many  cn'-rnies. 

rive  breeding  habits  of  the  two  well-known  European  ipcr ics  are 
highly  iatetiiUiif.  They  pair  om  hHMl.  the  male  claiping  the  female 
at  the  araia,  and  the  impregnation  ia  latemal.  Long  after  pairing 
the  female  gives  birth  to  living  young.  S.  muuulosa.  which  lives  in 
plains  or  allow  altitudes  (up  to  3000  It.),  deposits  her  young,  ten  to 
fifty  in  numUr.  in  the  water,  in  spring?  or  cwl  rivulets,  and  these 
voung  at  birth  arc  of  small  size,  provided  wiih  extern. il  gills  and  four 
limt)»,  in  cvt  rv  way  ••iniiUr  to  advanrid  newt  \ar\ac.  .S.  i\lra,  on 
the  other  h.ind,  ir'.li-ihits  the  t>-.'t»i-cn  ?CK3oand  i>oooft.  altitiide. 
Localities  at  such  alliludcs  nut  txing.  a%  a  rule,  »uilable  (or  Urv.1l 
life  in  the  water,  the  yonaf  met  (euincd  in  the  uterus,  until  the 
completion  of  the  metanuwpMaiB,  Only  two  young,  rarely  three  or 
four,  are  bom,  and  they  may  nteasure  as  much  as  50  mm.  at  birth, 
the  mother  measuring  only  120.  The  uterine  eggs  are  lar^c  and 
numero'ji,  as  in  S.  maculosa,  but  as  a  rulr  only  one  fully  develops  in 
each  u!rrii<..  the  embryo  being  nourished  on  the  yolk  of  the  other 
csgs.  which  more  or  less  dissolve  to  form  a  larRc  ma.".*  of  nutrient 
matter.  _  The  embr>-o  passes  through  three  staRes  — (i)  still  en- 
ckiaed  within  the  cm  and  living  on  its  own  yolk;  (2)  free,  within  the 
yiicUiae  mass.  whicA  ia  directly  emllowed  by  the  mouth:  (3)  there 
n  no  mora  vitdiine  mass,  but  the  embryo  is  possessed  of  long  ex- 
ternal gill*,  which  serve  for  an  exchange  of  nutritive  fluid  through 
the  maternal  uterus,  these  gills  functioning  in  the  same  way  as  the 
chorionic  viUi  of  the  mamxnaliao  egg.  Embryos  in  the  second  stage. 


if  artificially  rrle.i»ed  from  the  tttertis,  are  able  to  live  tn  water,  in 
the  same  way  as  similarly  developed  larvae  of  6".  motuhia.  But 
the  uterine  K""*  *oon  wither  and  arc  shed,  and  are  replaced  by  other 
gills  differinK  in  no  respect  from  thoj*  of  its  congener. 

AmuuftiilKS. — .Mane  von  Chauvin,  Zntickr.  U'im.  Zo«t.  xxix. 
(1877).  p.  334;  P.  Kammerer.  Arek,  j.  EnheitktL  xviL  (1904), 
p.  1;  Mme.  Phisalix-Picot,  Rttktttlus  embryohtiqtiet,  kiUolotiqut$ 
ft  phys\olos;tqufs  sur  Us  glandes  d  ttnin  la  salamandre  letrestlW 
(t'.uiK,  l^oo,  t)vo). 

SALAMU,  an  island  of  Greece  in  the  Sarooic  Gulf  of  the 
Aegean  Sea,  etteadiag  >lMig  the  masu  of  Attica  and  Megaris, 
and  fillfloiint  the  Btqr  of  Elcusis  between  two  narrow  straits 
OB  the  W.  OM  8*  Its  area  is  36  sq.  m.,  its  greatest  length  in 
any  directfan  19  n.;  its  extremely  irregular  shape  gives  rise 
to  the  modem  popular  name  KocXXoCpi,  i.e.  baker's  crescent. 
In  Homer  Salaniis  was  the  home  of  the  .Xeginctan  prince  Telamon 
and  his  sons  Ajax  and  Tcuccr,  and  this  tradition  is  confirmed 
by  the  position  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  island  oppoalte 
Acgina.  It  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  MegariaBa. 
but  was  WTcsted  from  them  about  600  b.c.  by  the  Atheatan* 
under  Soton  (f  .t.)  and  definitely  awarded  to  Athens  by  Sparta^ 
arbitration.  Though  Attic  tradition  claimed  Salamis  as  aaandeot 
poaseuion  the  island  was  not  strictly  Athenian  territory;  a 
6th-century  inscription  shows  that  ft  was  treated  either  as  a 
derutliy  or  as  a  t)ri\ ilipcd  fon  ipn  dependency.  TTic  town  of 
S.iLinii.s  wai  removed  tu  an  inlet  of  tlic  E.  coast  opposite  Attica, 
In  4.S0  Salamis  became  the  base  of  the  .lilii  i  Ciretk  tlect  after 
the  retreat  from  Artcmisium,  while  the  Persians  took  their 
Stat  ion  along  the  Attic  coast  off  Phalerum.  Through  the  stratagem 
of  the  Athenian  Themistocles  the  Orcckswcre  enclosed  in  the 
straits  by  the  enemy,  who  had  wheeled  by  night  across  the 
cntiaaoe  of  the  £.  channel  and  detached  a  sqaadmn  to  block 
the  W.  outlet.  The  Gteeks  bad  thus  no  resource  but  to  fight, 
while  the  Pcrsisns  could  not  utilize  their  superior  numbers,  and 
as  they  advanced  into  the  narrow  neck  of  the  east  strait  were 
thrown  into  confusion.  The  allies,  among  whom  the  Athenians 
and  Acginetans  were  conspicuous,  seized  this  opportunity  to 
make  a  vigorous  attack  which  prob.iMy  broke  the  enemy's 
line.  After  waging  a  losing  fight  for  several  hours  the  Persians 
retreated  with  the  loss  of  200  sail  and  of  an  entire  corps  landed 
on  the  islet  of  Psyttaleia  in  the  channel;  the  Greeks  lost  only 
40  ships  out  of  more  than  300.  During  the  Pdoponaesiaa  War 
Salamis  served  as  a  rcporitoiy  for  the  couatiy  stock  of  Attica. 
About  350  Salamis  obtained  the  right  of  (ssufng  copper  coins. 
In  318  Cassandcr  placed  in  it  a  Maref^onian  snrr^on  which  was 
finally  withdrawn  through  the  advoc.icy  o(  the  .Xthaean  states- 
man Aratus  (2\i).  The  Athciiiii.i  thereupon  supplanted 
the  inhabitants  by  a  clcruchy  of  their  own  citizens.  By  the 
snd  century  a.d.  the  settlement  had  fallen  into  decay.  In 
modern  times  Salamis,  which  is  chiefly  peopled  by  Albanians, 
has  regained  importance  through  the  transference  of  the 
naval  arsenal  to  Ambclaki  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  capitaL 
Excavations  ia  this  region  have  rewtaled  large  aamhm  of 
late  Mycenaean  tombs. 

Authorities.— Strabo  pp.  383,  303-394;  Fausanias  L  35-36: 
Plutarch,  Salon,  S-IO;  Aeschylus,  Pcr;ae.  •yvj-^TW  Herodotus  viii. 
40-95 Diodorus  xi.  15-19:  Plutarch,  fhemtUcxUs.  II-15:  \V. 
Goodwin.  PapfTs  of  the  Ameruan  Sihot^l  of  Claisual  Sludus  at 
Alhrm.  I.  p.  JJ7  ff.  (D.  st  m.  1885);  G.  B.  Crundy.  (Jteat  FersioM 
War  (London.  1901).  ch.  ix.;  B.  V.  Head.  Histona  Humonm 
Oxford,  1887),  pp.  328-329:  A.  Wilhelm  in  Alhenuckt  UUUilmnt/tm 
1898).  pp.  466-486:  W.  Judeich.  tfrii.(l80Q).  pp.  321-338;  C.  Homer, 
QtMtsHeiut  SaUtminiae  (Batle,  1901):  H.  I<aase.  Dtt  ScUackt  bit 
Salamu  (Rostock,  1904):  R-  W.  Macan.  Appendix  to  Htrodptrng 
viL-ix.  (London.  1906):  J.  Beloch  in  Klio  (.1906).    (M.  O.  B.  C.) 

SALiKB,  the  principal  city  of  ancient  Cyprus,  situated  oa 
the  east  cooit  a  little  north  of  the  liver  Fedias  (Pediaena).  It 
had  a  good  hathoor,  well  situated  for  commerce  with  Phonnlda, 
Egypt  and  Cilicia,  which  was  replaced  in  medieval  limes  by 
Famagusta  (Ammochostos),  and  is  wholly  silted  now.  Its  trade 
was  mainly  in  corn,  wine  and  oil  from  the  midland  plain 
j.jnri.j) ,  and  in  salt  from  the  neighbouring  lagoons.  Tradition- 
ally, Salamis  was  founded  after  the  Trojan  War  (c.  1 180  B.C.) 
by  Teucer  from  .Salamis,  the  island  oH  Attica,  but  there  was  an 
important  Mycenaean  colony  somewhat  earlier.  The  Speili 
of  ita  tombs  excavated  in  1896  ate  in  the  Biitisb  MuMim. 
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A  king  Kisu  of  Silna  (SalamU)  is  montion<vl  in  a  Mm  of  tributaries 
of  .\s«ur-bani-pjl  of  Assyria  in  668  B.C.,  and  Ais>nan  influence  is 
nuxked  in  the  fine  icm-cotta  fagurr*  (rum  a  shrine  at  ToumbA 
cacavMad  ia  1991^1891.  The  revotts  of  Cmck  CypnM  afaimt 
Ptonia  Ml  spa  i.e.,  38^380  KX.  and  352  nx,  wtn  Wd  rapcmvdy 
by  king*  Onesilau*.  Evaeoru  (f.r.)  arul  Pnytasoru,  who  wem  to 
liavc  been  the  principal  HHtcnic  power  in  inc  isUnd.  In  306 
Dcnwtrius  Pulion  rto*  won  a  great  naval  victory'  hrre  ovrr  Ptolemy  I 
of  Ejr>pt.  I  ntler  E|j>ptian  jml  l\i>riuin  aiJmirii>trjtion  Salami-' 
flourishrd  g^atly,  though  under  tKe  Ftoleniaic  phest-ktngsand  under 
Home  the  scat  ol  (mvemmcnt  was  at  New  Paphos  (««  PAruos). 
But  it  was  greatly  damaecd  in  the  Jewish  revolt  of  A.D.  ilfr-117:  it 
xW>  »t:fTcred  repeatedly  from  earthquakes,  and  was  wholly  rebuilt 
ly  Conttantius  II.  under  the  name  Constantia.  There  was  a  Large 
Jewish  colony  in  Ptolcrr.aic  and  early  Roman  times,  and  a  Christian 
community  founded  by  I'.iul  ami  Hjrn<ili.«i  in  a  d.  45-46.  Bartuibat 
was  himself  a  Cyprintc,  an<t  hii  rcputifl  lomb,  discovered  in  a  d.  477, 
is  still  shcan.  a  lin!o  inlwul,  r.'Mr  tlie  monastery  of  Ai  B.irnjbj. 
S(  Eptphanius  was  archbishop  a.d.  367-^02.  Yhie  Greek  citv  was 
^■tMyvd  by  tia  itobe  Older  titt  Cabph  MoMiyA  in  ^7,  aM  doe* 
aateeeoiMfeaMiiwiMd.  In  later  tiuice  the  the  wet  fflmdnad  fcr 
the  bwUiv^  of  FaaHi(U(a;  it  is  now  covered  by  sandhiHli,  Md  its 
plan  is  inpcrfectly  lcno>wil.  The  market  plaiT  and  a  fev  pablic 
b  jiMincs  were  excavated  in  l8</o-i8qi.  but  nothinj;  of  importance 

Wi'  ;.  I  ;  rui. 

See  W.  H.  Enst\,  KypTOS  (Berlin.  1841 : cla«ifal  allusions) ;  J.  A.  R. 
Munro  and  H.  A.  Tubbs,  Journ.  UriUnxc  Studitt.  xii.  59  (T.,  398  IT. 
(aile  and  monuments);  British  Museum,  Etttwultont  in  Cyprus 
(Landaa,  1900;  Mycenaean  (ombs):  C.  F.  Hill.  BtiL  Mut.  Cat. 
Mai  •/  Cyprus  (London.  1904 ;  coins).  (J.  L.  M.) 

lAL  AMMONIAC  or  Aumonii-m  CiimRinE,  KH.C1.  the 
fgllirif  kjMwa  sail  of  ammonia  iqx.),  was  formerly  much  used 
is  4yciBt       OlCtallurgic  operations. 

The  nam^  Hammonicuus  sal  occurs  in  Plmy  {Nat.  Hist.  xxxl.  39), 
who  relates  that  it  wa<k  applie<l  to  a  kind  of  (o^il  salt  found  ItIuw  1  Ke 
■aad«  in  a  dt*trift  of  (_  yrenaira.  The  j;crnT.il  opinion  is.  tli.it  the  «jl 
aMBKWiac  of  the  ancients  the  *jmc  .i-v  t^.i^  1  I  llu-  irnxK-rii'. ;  bjt 
the  bn perfect  description  ol  Pltnv  is  far  Irom  bcin^  conclusikre. 
The  native  aal  ammoniac  of  Budnria.  durnhid  by  Model  and 
Kantcn.  and  analysed  byM.  H.  iOaprotn.  has  no  icwmlibnce  to  the 
■ill  ilmiilii  illij  nigji  Thesanteienurkappliestothesalamntoniac 
of  voltanoe*.  DioKoridee  (v.  \tt),  in  mentioning  sal  ammoniac, 
make*  use  of  a  phraw  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  description  of 
Pliny,  and  rather  apj-lii  .iblc  to  rm  k-vilt  tlun  to  our  sal  ammoniac. 
Sal  ammoniac,  he  s.iy '..  is  rx-culLarly  prized  if  it  can  be  easily  split  into 
rti  '.\njular  fra^;rr.r•nf».  F  in,illy,  we  have  no  proof  whatever  that 
ul  anununiac  occurs  at  present,  either  near  the  temple  ot  Jupiter 
Annm  or  in  any  part  ol  Cyrenaica.  Hence  we  conclude  that  tic 
tSM  eH  ammoniac  was  applied  as  indefinitely  by  the  ancients 
WMl  oltbeir  other  chemical  tenaa.  It  may  have  been  nvcn  to  the 
•MM  sah  which  u  known  1*  tha  aodena  by  that  apytHatiow,  but 

was  not  confined  to  it. 

In  any  ca^r  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  well  known  to  tne 
alchemists  as  early  as  the  13th  century.  Albertus  MagnuSi  in  his 
treatise  Dt  elckymia,  infocnw  us  that  ttteie  were  two  nnda  «f  ml 
ammoniac,  a  natural  and  an  artificial.  The  natural  traa  SOOWtfaBes 
white,  and  sometime*  red;  the  artificial  was  more  ttseful  to  the 
chemist.  He  does  not  tell  us  how  it  was  prepared,  but  be  describes 
the  n>cthod  of  su'.'llmin.;  it.  whii  h  can  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  real 
sal  ammoTiLir.  In  tin-  <  '/cri;  n-.m/'raiia  of  Isaac  HoU.indus  the  elder, 
tSere  is  tikt  *  i-.e  a  dcvrripti.  m  lA  the  m<"Je  of  »ublimirij;  -^il  ammoniac. 
F'.os;!  Vjlcn'.ir.c.  in  his  Currus  Iriumpkalis  ar.nmorr.i ,  <  I  escribes  some 
of  ih<"  [«i-uh^.r  properties  of  sal  ammoniac  in.  if  possible,  a  still  less 
equivocal  manner. 

Egypt  is  the  oottntiy  where  sal  aromoni.ii  u.is  first  manu- 
factured, and  tnm  iririch  Ettrope  for  many  >>  ir-.  \v.xs  supplied 
villi  it.  Thia  coauaMW  was  Ant  cwried  on  by  the  Vcaetians, 
aad  ahcnranb  by  the  Dnuk  MotUig  knowa  iboat  the 
Bctbod  employed  by  the  Egyptians  till  the  year  1719.  In  1716 
C.  J.  Geoff roy  read  a  pajicr  to  the  French  Academy,  showing 
that  sal  ammoniac  must  Ik  formed  by  sublimation;  but  his 
opinion  was  opposcl  so  violently  by  W.  IIombrrR  and  N. 
Lemery,  that  the  paper  was  m  t  [irintc  l.  In  1719  D.  I^maire, 
the  French  consul  at  Cairo,  sient  the  Academy  an  account  of 
the  mode  of  manufacturing  sal  ammoniac  in  Egypt.  The  salt, 
k  appeared,  was  obtained  by  aimple  sublimation  from  soot. 
]a  the  year  1760  Linnaeus  coniiMililcated  to  the  Royal  Society 
•  comet  detail  of  the  whale  pwcm,  which  be  had  received  from 
Dt  p.  BMMlquist,  who  had  travelled  ia  that  country  as  a 

*So«ne  derive  the  name  sal  ammoniac  from  Jupiter  Ammon,  near 
wh<«^  temple  it  is  allecrd  to  have  l>een  found;  Others,  from  a 
d.s*r>-t  of  Cyrenaica  calletl  .\rTini.irtia.    FKny'S  dClivatlM  Is  Iktom 

tJtc  saad  itntm)  in  which  it  occurred. 


naturalist  {Phil.  Trans.,  1760,  p.  504).  The  dung  of  black  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  goats.  Ice,  which  contains  sal  ammoaiac  ready 
fonned.  it  coUncted  during  the  first  four  moaths  of  the  year, 
wbea  die  aaimala  feed  oa  the  spring  grasa,  a  kind  of  clover. 
It  is  dried,  and  sold  to  the  coouBon  people  as  fuel.  The  soot 
from  this  fuel  is  carefully  collected  and  sold  to  the  sal  ammoni.tc 
mil.iTs,  who  wi.rk  only  during  the  months  of  Mar(h  and  .\pril, 
fur  [t  IS  only  ai  thai  season  of  tiic  year  that  the  dung  is  tjt  far 
thtir  ;)ur;;-ij^o. 

I  he  comixisition  of  this  salt  seems  to  have  been  first  discovered 
by  J.  P.  Toumcfort  in  1700.  The  ezpeiiments  of  C.  J.  Geoflroy 
in  1716  and  17J3  were  still  more  dedsivw^  and  those  of  H.  L. 
Duharocl  de  Monceau,  in  173$,  left  ao  dvubt  upon  the  subject. 
Dr  Thomson  fint  pointed  out  a  praceai  Iqp  qrn thesis,  which  haa 
the  advantage  of  wing  very  simple,  and  at  taeiaaie  time  rifldly 
accurate,  resulting  from  his  observation  that  when  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  and  ammonia  gas  are  brought  in  contact  with  each 
other,  they  aU^ys  combine  in  equal  volumes. 

The  first  attempt  to  manufacture  sal  ammoniac  in  Europe 
was  m.i'Jc,  about  the  beginning  of  the  i8lh  century,  by  Mr 
Goodwin,  a  chemist  of  Lundon,  who  appears  to  have  used  the 
mother  ley  of  common  salt  and  putrid  urine  as  ingredients. 
The  fint  successful  nanidacton  of  sal  ammnniar  in  Great 
BiUafai  ana  wraWfrfiwI  la  Edinibaiib  about  the  ymt  tfto. 
It  «M  Ant  Buuinfacttifcd  ia  Fiaacc  about  the  saaie  tbu  by 
A.  BaimC  Manufactories  of  h  were  afterwards  estabBdied 
Germaaiy,  Holland  and  Flanders. 

It  is  now  obtained  from  the  ammoniacat  liquor  of  gas  works  by 
distilling  the  liquor  with  osiik  of  Una  aad  paMiag  the  «— — ~>i«  » 
obtained  into  nydrochlorie  acid.  The  solution  of  annoniani 
chloride  so  obtained  is  evaporated  and  the  crude  ammonium  chloctda 
puiific<l  by  sublimation.  The  subliming  apparatus  consists  of  two 
parts:  (l)  a  hemispherical  stoneware  ba«,in  jilareri  within  a  close- 
rittin;;  iron  otw,  or  an  i-n.im<  llrd  iron  basm,  and  (;l  a  hemispherical 
lead  or  stoneware  lid,  or  dome,  cemented  on  the  top  of  the  basiitto 
prcs-ent  k^kage.  The  dome  has  a  small  aperture  in  the  top  which 
remains  open  to  preclude  accumulation  of  pressure.  The  caicfutty 
dried  crystalliied  salt  ia  prr»«cd  into  the  basin,  and,  after  the  Ud 
has  been  fitted  on,  is  exposed  to  a  long-lasting  moderate  heat. 
The  wit  vol.it ili/os  (moMly  in  the  form  of  a  mixed  vapour  of 
the  two  ronii«>ncnts,  which  reunite  on  cooling),  and  condonx's  in 
t'  l'  d.imc  in  the  (urni  of  a  characteristically  fibrous  and  tough 

1  he  pure  salt  has  a  sharp  saline  taste  and  is  readily  soluble 
in  water.  It  readily  volatilises,  and  if  moisture  be  rigorously 
excluded,  il  docs  rvot  dissociate,  but  in  the  presence  of  mere 
traces  of  water  it  dissocialcs  into  ammonia  and  hydfocblock 
add  (U-  B.  Baker,  /ouni.  Ckem.  Soe.,  1895, 65,  p.  6i>). 

Sal  ammoniac  (ammonluffl  chloride.  British  and  United  Sutes 
pharmaoiopociae)  as  uwhI  in  medicine  is  a  white  crystalline  odourless 
powder  liaving  a  saline  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  1  in  3  of  cold  water  and 
m  I  in  50  of  90%  alcohol.  It  is  inromiwtiblc  with  cariKinate^  of  the 
alkalis.  The  dose  is  5  to  Jo  grs.  .•\nimonium  chloride  li  i--  i  dilii  ti  nt 
action  and  therapeutic  use  from  the  rest  of  the  ammonium  salts. 
1 1  tx  iiewi  only  slight  inlluenoe  over  the  heart  and  respiration,  but 
it  has  a  specific  effect  on  mucoos  membranes  as  the  eumination  of 
the  drug  takes  place  largely  through  the  lungs,  where  it  aids  in 
loLiM-ning  brotKhial  tecretions.  This  action  renders  it  of  the  uttnoat 
value  in  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  with  asv^i.iti-fi  bronchitis. 
The  drug  may  lie  Riven  in  a  mixture  with  Kly  rme  r.r  linuoriec  to 
cover  the  disa^Tpeable  t.\-.to  or  it  may  be  used  in  a  spr.iv  by  means  of 
an  aiomiicr.  The  inhalation  o(  the  fumes  of  n-Uni  ut  .niunonium 
chloride  by  filling  the  room  with  the  gas  has  been  recommended  in 
foetid  bnmchitis.  Though awMnoahim  chloride  hae  oeitaia  itntaat 
properties  which  may  ifiioidcr  the  stomach,  yet  a  ke  muoooa  maa- 
dranc  be  depressed  and  atonk  the  drug  may  Improve  Its  eondition. 
and  it  has  been  used  with  success  in  gastric  ana  intestinal  eatanha 
of  a  subacute  type  and  is  given  in  doses  of  10  (Trains  half  an  hour 
lieforc  meals  in  jumful  dys(x-]>via  due  to  h>  i«  r."  idity.  It  is  aUo  an 
intestinal  and  ttepatic  stimiiUnt  and  a  feeble  diuretic  and  dia- 

phorrii.  .  and  hi*  been  ooosiderad  a  specific  la  soma  fonas  of 

neuralgia. 

5ALARIA,  VIA.  an  andcnt  highroad  of  Italy,  which  ran  from 
Rome  by  Rcato  aad  AacuhuB  to  Casttum  TnienUnum  (Porto 
d'AscoU)  oa  the  Adriatic  coast,  a  distaaee  of  151  oi.  lu  fint 
portion  must  be  of  early  origin,  and  was  the  RMte  bf  whkb  the 
Sabine^  came  to  fetch  salt  from  the  matabca  at  the  moulb  ot 
ibe  Tiber  Of  ha  esoai  thno^  the  Apeaidaca  cooiideiable 
I  icmaios  exist. 
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6o  SALAR  JUNG, 

Sec  T.  Ashby  in  Papers  of  the  British  Sckod  at  Rome.  iii.  3-J8; 
N.  I'lT-ot  helli,  Vt<i[[w  archeotoguo  suUa  Via  SaUtria  net  Circondario 

di  CtlldducaU  (Rome,  1893);  and  in  Romische  UttUilHnien  (1903), 
276  sc<i. 

SALAR  JUNO.  SIR  (1829-1883),  Indian  statnman  of 
Hyderabad,  boni  in  1819,  descendant  of  a  family  which  had  held 
various  appoinunenti,fint  under  the  Adii  ShaU  kingsof  Bijapur, 
then  under  the  Delhi  emperon  and  lastly  under  the  Niiwns. 
While  he  «M  fcwwB  to  the  British  as  Sir  Safer  Jung,  Usjcnooal 
name  was  Mir  IVuab  AH,  he  was  styled  by  native  officials  of 
Hyderabad  the  Mukhtaru  'I-Mulk.  and  wa*  referred  to  by  the 
general  public  as  the  Nawab  Sahib.  He  succeeded  his  uncle 
Sur.iju  '1-Mulk  a-,  prime  minister  in  1853.  The  cnniil'.ion  of  ihc 
H>\itral),iii  stale  was  at  that  time  a  srandal  lo  ihc  rest  of  IncJia. 
Salar  Jung  began  by  infusing  a  nn  asurc  of  ilis^iplinc  into  the 
Arab  mercenaries,  the  more  valuable  part  of  the  Nizam's  army, 
and  employing  them  against  the  rapacious  nobles  and  bands  of 
nbben  who  had  annihilated  the  trade  of  the  country.  He  then 
omatituted  courts  of  justice  at  Hyderabad,  oiganiied  the  police 
force,  constroctcd  and  repaired  irrifation  worka^  sad  estahlisbcd 
schools.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiajr  he  supported  the  British, 
and  although  unable  to  hinder  an  attack  on  the  residency,  he 
warned  the  British  minister  that  it  was  in  comtemplation.  The 
attack  was  repulsed;  the  Hyderabad  contingent  remained  loyal, 
and  their  loyalty  served  to  ensure  itie  tranquillity  of  the  Deccan. 
Salar  Jung  took  advantage  of  the  preoccupation  of  the  British 
government  with  the  Mutiny  to  push  his  reforms  more  boldly, 
and  when  the  Calcutta  authorities  wt  rc  a^'iin  at  liberty  to  consider 
the  condition  of  affairs  his  work  had  been  carried  far  towards 
completion.  During  the  lifetime  of  the  Nizam  Afxulu'd-dowla, 
Safaur  Juof  ma  floosideimbly  hampered  by  hia  aaster'a  jeakwa 
supervision.  When  Mir  Mahbub  Ali,  however,  ancoeedcd  his 
father  in  1S69,  Salar  Jung,  at  the  instance  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, was  associated  in  the  regency  with  the  principal  noble  of 
the  state,  the  Shamsu  '1-Umara  or  Amir  Kabir,  and  enjoyed  an 
increased  authority.  In  :iS76  he  visited  England  with  the  object 
of  oljtair.inK  the  restoration  of  Berar.  Although  he  was  un- 
successful, his  personal  merits  met  with  full  recognition.  He  died 
of  cholera  at  Hyderabad  on  the  8th  of  February  1883.  He  was 
cieated  CCS  J.  on  the  sSlh  of  May  1870,  and  received  the 
bOBoniy  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the  University  of  Oxford  on  the 
erst  of  June  1876.  His  grandson  enjoyed  an  estate  of  i486 
•q.  m.,  yielding  an  income  of  nearly  £60,000. 

See  Mmain  tl  Sir  Sdar  Jw^,  fay  his  private  aecmaiy.  Syed 
HosiaiB  Bilgnuai,  iS^s* 

SALARY,  a  payment  for  services  rendered,  luuaOy  a  stipulated 
turn  paid  montUy,  quarterly,  half-yearly  or  yearly,  and  for  a 
permanent  or  lengthy  term  of  employment.  It  is  generally 
contrasted  with  "  wages,"  a  term  applied  to  weekly  or  daily 
payment  for  manual  services.  As  laid  down  hy  Rowcn,  L.  J.,  In 
fe  Shine  (1892))  i  Q.B.  539,  "  Salary  means  a  definite  payment  for 
personal  services  under  some  contraei  and  computed  by  time." 
The  Latin  solarium  meant  originally  salt  money  (Lat.  sal,  salt), 
i.e.  the  sum  paid  to  soldiers  for  salL  In  poat-Aogustan  Latin 
the  wofd  waa  applied  to  any  aUowaneei  pcoskiB  or  ftipsad. 

SAtAC  or  Sw  Uasxnt  ts  Saui,  •  town  of  sovtbem  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Oviedo;  on  the  road  from  Tineo  to  Grade, 
and  on  a  small  sub-tributary  of  the  river  Narcca.  Pop.  (1900), 
17.147.  The  official  total  of  the  inhabitants  includes  not  only 
the  actual  residents  in  the  town,  but  also  the  popidation  of  the 
district  of  Salas,  a  mountainous  region  in  which  coal-mining  and 
agriculture  are  the  principal  industries.  The  products  ni  this 
region  are  sent  for  OpOCt  tO  CudiDeiO^  %  SOSill  hllbou  «■  the 
Bay  of  Biscay. 

SALAS  BARBAOILLO,  ALONSO  JBR6inilO  DB  (e.  15S0- 
>655)i  Spanish  novelist  and  playwrigjit,  bom  at  Madrid  about 
tSto.  ud  edttcsted  at  Akali  de  Renaret  and  VaOadolid.  Hb 
first  woric.  La  Patrotta  4$  iioirid  restiiuida  (i6og),  is  a  dull 
devout  poem,  which  forms  a  strange  prelude  to  La  Hija  it 
Ct!i-,lir.<i  (161;),  a  maliiious  transcriptixm  ot  piiareiq'jc  scenes 
reprinted  under  the  title  of  Inirniosa  Liena  Ihij  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  similar  talcs  and  plays,  the  best  of  which 
are  El  Cavaikro  putUwd  (1614},  La  Casa  dc  flour  ko»uto  (1620), 


SIR— SALE,  G. 

Den  Ditto  dt  Nocht  (1613)  and  a  most  sparkling  satirical  volume 
of  character-sketches.  El  Curioso  y  S^ibio  AUiandro  (1634)  He 
died  in  povL-riy  at  Madrid  on  the  loih  of  July  1635,  .Some  o( 
his  works  were  iraivslated  into  English  and  French,  .ind  Searron's 
HypiHrilcs  is  It.ised  on  La  Ingeniv\i  /„'  he  deserved  the 
vogue  which  he  enjoyed  till  late  in  the  i;ih  century,  for  his 
satirical  humour,  vcrsatik  fuvcotkn  and  pointed  atyfe  ase  aa 

effective  combination. 

SALDANHA  BAY.  an  inlet  on  the  south-westem  eoatt  «f 
South  Africa.  63  aea  N.  by  W.  of  Cue  Towa,  fiMntag  « 
laad-locfccdhaifaoar.  Thenortbempiftof  thefailetisknownas 
Hoetjes  Bay.  It  has  accommodation  for  a  large  fleet  with  deep 
water  close  inshore,  but  the  arid  nature  of  the  country  caused 
it  to  be  neglected  by  the  early  navigators,  and  with  the  grow  th 
of  Cape  Town  Saldanha  Bay  was  rarely  visited.  Consi(ierable 
deposits  of  freestone  in  the  neighbourhood  attracted  atteniion 
during  the  later  tqth  century.  Proposals  were  also  made  to 
create  a  port  which  could  be  supplied  by  water  from  the  Beig 
river,  30  m.  distant.  From  Kalabaa  Kta^d  on  the  Cape  Towa> 
Clanwillian  nOway,  a  narrow  gauge  low  luna  vfa  Hopefkld  to 
Hoetjca  Bay— ia6  m.  from  Cape  Tosnii 

Saldanha  Bay  b  so  named  after  Antonle  de  SaMsnha.  captahi  of 
a  veMcl  in  Albuquert^ue's  fleet  which  visited  South  Africa  in  1503. 
The  name  was  tint  given  to  Table  Bay,  where  Satdanha's  ship  cast 
anchor.  On  Table  Bay  beinu  i;ivcn  its  present  name  (1601)  the  oWcr 
appellation  was  transli  rri.l  tu  the  Uiy  now  called  alter  Saldanha. 
In  1781  a  British  Kjuadron  under  Commodore  George  Johnstone 
1731-17A7}  seiaed  mx  Dutch  East  Indiamen.  whirh,  fearing  an 
attack  on  Cape  Town,  had  takes  refitge  in  Saldanha  Bay.  This  waa 
the  only  achievement,  SO  far  as  Sonti  Africa  waa  cencemed,  of  the 
cxgedition  dcapatcbsd  to  srise  Cape  Town  during  the  war  of  I7gi- 

'uLDiUr.  PRinmiCH  CBBIROPB  von  (t7i9-i7Ss)* 
Prussian  MUkr  and  ndUtaiy  writer,  entcfed  the  anay  in  t7ss» 
and  (on  accovnt  of  bis  great  suture)  was  transferred  to  tbo 

Guards  in  1739.  As  one  of  Frederick's  aides-de-camp  he  was 
the  first  to  discover  the  approach  of  Neipperg's  Austrians  at 
.Mutlwiiz.  He  commanded  a  guard  battalion  at  Lcuthen,  again 
distinguished  hims<:lf  at  Hochkirch  and  was  promoted  major- 
general.  In  1760  at  Licgnitz  Frederick  g.wc  him  four  hours  in 
which  to  collect,  arrange  and  despatch  the  spoils  of  the  battle, 
6000  prisoners,  100  wagons,  82  guns  and  9000  muskets.  Hia 
complete  success  made  him  a  marked  mail  even  Jo  Frederick's 
army.  At  Torgau,  Saldem  and  MgUendotf  Ju)  with  their 
brigades  cnawerted  %  loii  battle  into  a  great  mtoqr  by  their 
desperate  aasatdt  on  the  SIptltx  Heights.  The  manoeuvring 
skill,  as  weO  as  the  iron  resolution,  of  the  attack,  has  excited  the 
wonder  of  modem  critics,  and  after  Torgau  Saldern  was  accounted 
the  "  completesl  general  of  infantry  alive  "  (Carlyle).  In  the 
following  winter,  however,  being  ordered  by  Frederick  lo  sack 
Hubertusburg.  Sahlem  refused  on  the  ground  of  conscience. 
Nothing  was  left  for  him  but  to  retire,  but  Frederick  was  well 
aware  that  he  needed  Saldem's  experience  and  organizing 
ability,  and  after  the  peace  the  general  was  at  once  made  inspector 
of  the  troops  at  Magdeburg.  In  ifM  he  became  lieutenant- 
general.  The  temaiader  of  hia  life  waa  spent  la  .the  study  of 
military  sdenoei  in  wUch  he  became  a  pedant  of  the  nseat 
pronounced  type.  In  one  of  his  works  he  discussed  at  great 
length  the  question  between  76  and  75  paces  to  the  minute  as  the 
proper  cadence  of  infantry.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
"  Saldern-tactics  "  were  the  most  extreme  form  of  pedantry  to 
which  troops  were  ever  suljjLvtei!.  and  contributed  fxjwcrfully 
lo  the  disaster  of  Jena  in  1S06.  His  works  included  Taktik  dtr 
Infanlerie  (Dresden,  1784)  and  Taklische  Grundsaae  (Dresden. 
1786),  and  were  the  basis  of  the  British  "  Dundaa  "  drill-book. 

Sec  KUster.  fhflwllifs^gt  4t$  CHiiwitwtoisari  asa  SMn 
(Berlin,  1792). 

tAU*  OBiniai  (e.  1697-1734),  En^Bdi  atieataUst,  ma  ibt 

son  of  a  London  merchant.  In  1720  he  was  admitted  a  student 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  but  subsequently  practised  as  a  solicitor. 
Having  studied  Arabic  for  some  time  in  England,  he  became, 
in  1736,  one  of  the  correctors  of  the  .Arabic  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  begun  in  1720  by  the  Society  for  Tromoiiiig  Christian 
Knowledge,  and  subsiequently  took  the  principal  part  in  the 
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Ha  muk  w  CKtremdy  pwipluMtfc,  hut,  for  tine, 
loi^  tnadatioa  oi  the  Kona  (1734  oad  often 
ni(tiiitie4}(  Wd  hod  •  Eunpcao  lepuution  as  an  orientalist. 
Be  (Bod  on  tlie  rjth  of  November  1 736.  His  cdlection  of  oriental 

nuri  jfj;  ripfs  is  now  in  the  Bodleian  library,  Oxford. 
>  SALE.  SIR  ROBERT  HENRY  (1782-1845),  British  soldier, 
entered  the  ^6ih  Foot  in  1705.  and  went  to  Intlia  in  1798,  as  a 
Lcutcnani  of  Ihe  uth  FiX)!.  His  regiment  formed  part  of  Baird's 
briKidc  of  Harris's  army  operating  against  Tipp<io  Sahib,  and 
Saic  was  present  at  Mallavclly  (Mallawalli)  and  Sertngapatam, 
loently  serving  under  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley  in  the 
_  laitiast  Dbuodia.  A  little  later  tbeiatb  ma  employed 
]•  tbe  difficolt  aad  Uboilous  attadi  on  Pmnotcd 
capiala  in  iM,  Srie  wm  ooMed  tar  MHMeg  ■fdoat  the 
R*}a  of  TrsvaiKore,  and  was  at  tile  two  aetiona  of  QuSon,  the 
storm  of  Travanrorc  lines  and  the  battle  of  Killianorc.  In  iSio 
be  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Mauritius,  and  in  iSij 
obtained  his  majority.  After  some  years  he  became  major  in 
the  13th,  with  whirh  regiment  he  was  for  the  rest  of  hii  life 
i{.5C<Uted.  In  the  Burmc-c  W'.ir  he  led  the  i  jlh  in  all  the  actiuns 
up  to  the  capture  of  Rangoon,  in  one  of  whicb  he  killed  the 
enemy's  leader  in  single  combat.  In  the  OMMfadiag  operations  of 
tbe  war,  being  now  lieutcnaot-cokmel,  be  commanded  a  brigade, 
and  at  Malowo  (1826)  be  was  aevmljr  Hounded.  For  these 
•errioea  he  leeeived  the  CB.  In  sQjS,  on  tbe  ouONcak  of  the 
A^haa  Ww,  BievetClBk«alSd»«aa  ttilBBediii  die  oomnmid 
«f  tlw  tst  Ben^d  hrifule  of  tbe  aipf  assembling  on  the  Indus. 
His  column  arrived  at  Kandabar'In  April  1830,  and  in  May  it 
occupied  the  Herat  plain.  The  KamJjhir  furue  next  set  out  on 
its  march  to  Kabul,  and  a  moml!  Liter  Gha/r.i  was  stormc<l, 
Sale 'is  perwn  leading  tbe  storir.in^  ce'lunm  ami  distinguishitig 
himself  is  single  combat.  The  place  was  weli  provi.siotted,  and 
on  its  supplies  the  army  finished  its  march  to  Kabul  easQy.  For 
bis  scrvicej  Sale  war  made  K.C.B.  and  received  the  local  rank 
of  major  general,  as  well  as  tbe  Shoh't  Ofdcr  of  the  Durance 
Eaipire.  He  was  left,  a»  aecoDd4»C0BiiMiid,  with  tbe  trmy  of 
oecnpotiaat  had  is  tbe  nlcevil  bctweea  the  tHO  «■»  coaducted 
1  nmpeica  endlns  with  the  action  of  Parwan 
led  Erectly  to  the  surrender  of  Dost  Mahommed.  By 
this  time  the  army  had  settled  down  to  the  quirt  Hfc  of  rantnn- 
ments,  and  Lady  Sale  and  her  daughter  came  to  Kaliul.  But 
the  policy  of  the  Indian  government  in  stopping  the  subsiifv  to 
the  frontier  tribes  roused  them  into  hostility,  and  Sale's  brigade 
received  orders  to  clear  the  line  of  communication  to  Peshawar. 
After  severe  fighting  Sole  entered  Jalalabad  on  the  13th  of 
Nmrember  1S41.  Ten  days  previously  he  bad  received  news  of 
the  murder  of  Sir  Aleiandcr  Bumes,  along  with  ordert  to  return 
wkh  aO  qwed  to  KaboL  These  orders  he,  for  varbut 
decided  to  igBOie;  anppmsing  bis  penmnl  derit*  to 
to  paoteet  Us  wife  and  fkmily,  be  gave  orders  to  posh  on,  and  on 
OUJpyiBg  Jalalabad  at  once  set  about  making  the  old  and  half- 
reined  fortress  fit  to  stand  a  siege.  There  followed  a  close  and 
severe  investment  rather  than  a  siege,  and  the  garriscm's  sorties 
were  made  usually  with  the  object  of  obtaining  supplirs.  At 
la>t  Pollixk  and  'he  relievinj^  ai;ny  appeared,  fin!y  to  imil  thai 
the  garrison  had  on  tho  7th  of  April  1S42  relieved  itself  by  a 
bnlliarit  and  complcttiy  successful  atUck  on  Akbar's  lines. 
Sir  Robert  Sale  received  the  G.C.B.;  a  medal  was  struck  for 
all  ranks  of  defenders,  and  salutes  fired  at  every  large  canton- 
aacat  in  India.  PoUock  aad  Sale  after  a  tfigae  took  tbe  oHensive, 
•od  after  the  victoiy  of  Haft  Kotal,  SaUls  «Bviiiaa  caeamped 
at  Kabul  agaku  At  the  cad  of  the  war  Sale  received  the  thanks 
ofpariiament.  In  184  s,  as  qtiartermuter-general  to  Sir  H. 
C>  uik'i',  ar-:  y  Sale  ac.iin  took  the  field.  At  Moodkee  (Mudki) 
be  -/.as  morta^iy  wimnilcd,  and  he  died  on  the  Jist  of  December 
His  wife,  who  shared  wi'h  him  the  dangers  and  hardships 
of  the  Afghan  war,  was  amongst  Akbar's  captives.  Amongst 
the  few  possessions  she  was  able  to  keep  from  Afghan  plunderers 
was  her  diary  {Journal  oj  Ike  DUasUrs  in  Ajlhanistan,  London, 

S<:c  CIriz.  ScU't  Britadf  in  Afghanistan  (London.  iSif>);  Kayc, 
Ltefs  rf  Indian  O^feriflxinHori.  1867J ;  \V.  Sale.  Dtjrni  t  ,-•(  Jt^l.iltjoad 
Qjouioa,  i&46j:  Rcgimeaial  History  of  tbe  ijtb  ijght  loiaotr^. 


CAU,  a  Iowa  of  Taq^  ooaatjr,  Vlctotia,  AuatnOa.  lite 
principal  eeatto  ia  the  agrfcahoral  G^ipdand  disiiict,  oa  tite 

river  TbomsoB,  tS7|  m.  by  rail  E.S.E.  of  Melbourne.  Pop. 
(iQoi).  3462.  It  b  the  seat  of  the  Anglican  bishop  of  Gippsland, 
and  cof.laiiis  the  cathedral  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of 
Sale.  Attached  to  its  mcLhaiiics'  institute  are  &<:liix)ls  of  mines, 
art  and  technology,  and  a  fine  free  library.  The  finest  buildings, 
extiuding  a  number  of  handsome  churches,  are  the  Victoria 
Hall  and  the  convent  of  Notre  iJamc  de  Sion.  The  Agricultural 
Society  has  excellent  show  grounds,  in  which  meetings  are 
annually  bdd.  Sale  is  the  bead  of  the  Gippsland  lakes  navig^ 
tioo,  the  shipping  being  brought  fiooi  the  fadtcs  to  tbe  toira 
bycanaL  DaajycoTOiaaicatbiiataBwiBtaiBedwUbr 
at  tbe  khet' catnao^  tad  oeca»#dBt  tfcMBca  ply  I 
betweea  Sale  lad  Mdlioame. ' 

SALE,  an  urban  district  in  the  Altrincbam  parliamcntaiy 
division  of  Cheshire,  England,  s  m.  S.W.  of  Manchester.  Pop. 
(iQOt),  t  j.oSS.  It  Is  served  by  the  Manchester,  South  Junction  & 
AUrincham  and  the  London  &  North  Western  railways,  and 
the  Cheshire  Lines,  and  has  become  a  large  residential  suburb 
of  Manchester.  At  the  beginning  of  the  iglh  century  the  greater 
[lart  of  the  township  was  still  waste  and  unenclosed.  There  are 
numerous  handsome  villas.  Market  gardening  is  carried  oo  ia 
tbe  neighbouriiood;  and  there  are  large  botanical  gardens. 

•ALBM,  a  dty  4Bd  district  of  British  ladia,  ia  tbe  MadiM 
pwshfcaty.  Tbe  dty  b  on  ^otb  hoaki  of  tin  fiver  Tbwnaid* 
muttar,  3  m.  from  a  station  on  tbe  Madras  railway,  206  m.  S.W. 
of  Madras  city.  Pop.  (1901),  70,621.  There  is  a  considerable 
weaving  industry  and  some  manufacture  of  cutlery.  Its  situa- 
tion in  a  green  valley  between  the  Shevaroy  and  Jarugumalai 
hills  is  picturesque. 

The  District  or  Sa^em  has  an  area  of  7530  sq.  m.  Except 
towards  the  south  it  is  hilly,  with  extensive  plains  lying  between 
the  several  ranges.  It  consists  of  three  distinct  tracts,  formerly 
known  as  the  Talaghat,  the  Baramahal  and  the  Balagbat. 
The  Talaghat  b  situated  bekiw  the  JBaatsrA  Ghata  oa  the  level 
of  the  Ouaatie  tasBii^  ^  Baimhol  bidadei  the  whole 
face  of  tbe  diu  aad  a  wide  piece  of  country  at  thrir 
base;  and  the  Bataf^t  b  situated  above  the  .Ghats  on  tbe 
tableland  of  Mysore. 

Thf  western  part  of  the  district  is  mount-ilnou*.  Amongst  the 
ehiii  r.inge*  (5000-6000  ft.)  arc  the  She-v.iroys,  the  Kalrayans,  the 
.McUgiris,  the  Kollimalais,  the  Pachamalais  and  the  YeUgiri*.  The 
chief  rivcfs  are  tbe  Cauvaiy  with  its  aunurous  tributariea,  and  tlie 
Ponniar  and  Palar;  the  tiat,  however,  only  flows  through  a  few 
miles  of  the  north-western  corner  of  the  district.  The  forests  arc  of 
contiderable  value.  The  geological  structure  of  the  district  ii  mostly 
gnciuic.  with  a  few  irruptive  r>Kks  In  the  form  of  trap  dikes  and 
granite  vcin^.  Magnetic  iron  ore  is  common  in  the  hill  regions,  and 
corundum  and  chromate  of  iron  are  also  obtainable-  The  qualities 
of  the  aoU  differ  veiy  flHScb:  ia  ihecouMiy  immediately  surrounding 
the  town  of  Salem  a  thin  layer  of  calearcout  and  red  loam  generally 
prevails,  through  which  quart/  rnrk^  nprn  ir  on  the  surface  US  many 
places.  The  climate,  owin^  to  the  ^;te.i;  <;ilTerencc  of  clevatioa,  varies 
considerably;  on  (behUls  itiscool  and  braciaK.and  for  a  great  put 
of  the  year  vciy  aahMooat  tlw  aaanal  sstafsll  aveiagss  atout 

33  is. 

Tbe  popnIatloB  lb  t«ei  wag  1,00^94,  dMiwhig  aa  tacmieof 
12%  in  the  decade.  Tbe  priacbial  oops  are  milleta,  lioe,  other 
food  grains  and  oO-oeeds,  with  a  little  cotton,  indigo  and  tobacco. 

Coffee  is  grown  on  the  Shevaroy  hills.  The  chief  irrigation  work 
is  the  Barur  tank  system.  Salem  suffered  severely  from  the 
famine  of  The  Madras  railway  runs  through  the 

district,  with  two  narrow. cange  branches.  The  chief  industry 
b  cotton-weaving,  and  there  is  son-.c  manufacture  of  steel  from 
magnetic  iron  ore.  There  are  many  saltpetre  refineries,  but  no 
large  industries.  The  district wat acquired  partly  by  tbe  treaty 
of  peace  with  Tippoo  Sultan  in  1791  and  partly  by  the  paititioa 
treaty  of  Mysore  in  1799.  By  the  former  tbe  Tala^t  aad 
Baramahal  were  ceded,  aad  hgr  the  latter  tbe  Bals|M  « 
is  now  the  Rosur  lalmk. 

SALEM,  a  city  and  one  of  the  county-seats  (Lawrence  b  the 
other)  of  Essex  county,  Mas.sachusetts,  about  15  m.  N.E.  of 
Boston.  Fi'it  (iQoo).  55  05f>,  "f  whom  to,oo2  were  foreipn-born 
Uoduding  400J  Ficnch  Canadians,  ^476  Irish,  and  ijSs  English 
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Canadians),  33,03^  were  of  foreign  parentage  {one  or  the  other 
parent  forcigii-boni)  and  156  were  negroes;  (igio),  43,697. 
Area,  8  3  iq.  m.  Salem  is  served  by  the  Boston  &•  Maine 
And  by  intcrurban  electric  railways  westward  to  l"cal>ody, 
Danvers  and  Lawter^ce,  eastward  to  Beverly,  and  southward 
to  Marblchcad,  Swampsoott,  Lynn  and  Boston.  It  occupies 
a  peoiiuula  projecting  toward  the  north -cast,  a  mull  island 
(Wintcf  Island)  ooonected  with  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  (Sakm 
fleck)  by  •  cansewsy,  and  some  land  on  the  mainland.  Salem 
has  many  historical  and  literary  landmarks.  llwK  an  three 
oouxt^KHises,  one  of  'granite  (1839-1841)  with  great  MBOlithic 
Coriathiiin  pillars,  another  (1862),  adjoininc  it,  of  bddc,  and  a 
third  (iQo8-iQog)  of  granite,  for  the  probate  court.  The  City 
flail  ^as  built  in  1837,  and  enlarged  in  1S76.  The  Custom  IIou^c 
(1818-1819)  is  described  in  the  introduction  to  Hawthorne's 
Scarlet  Letter,  and  in  it  Hawthorne  worked  as  surveyor  of  the  port 
in  1845-1849.  The  public  hbrary  building  (1S88)  was  given 
to  the  city  by  the  heirs  o(  Captain  John  Bertram. 

The  E«*ex  Institute  (1S48)  la  boused  in  a  brick  building  (1851) 
with  freestone  trimminn  and  in  old  Plummer  Hall  (i8$7):  its 
museum  contains  some  old  furniture  and  a  collection  of  portraits;  it 
hat  an  excellent  library  and  publithca  quarterly  (1859  tuq.)  i/uJorKO^ 
CoUtttions.  The  Peabod  y  Academy  01  Stience,  loundca  by  the  gift  in 
l8/)7  of  (140,006  from  George  I'cabody  and  incorporated  in  1^8,  is 
es(.ibli\hed  in  the  Ka^t  India  Marine  Hall  (1814),  bought  for  this 
purpose  from  the  S,ilem  ICast  India  Marine  Society.  1  hi-  Marine 
Society  was  or^.irii.'i  il  in  1799,  its  membership  being  I  nnriil  (u 
"  person!  who  have  actually  navigated  the  teas  ocyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn,  aa  roasteta  or  supcrcafsoes  of  vestcls 
betongiog  to  Salem  " ;  it  assist*  the  widows  and  children  of  members. 
Its  museum,  like  the  ethnological  and  natural  history  collection  of  the 
KsscK  ln!>ii(u(e,  was  bought  by  the  Pcabody  Acadi  niy  o(  Science, 
whose  museum  now  includes  Esiicx  county  collections  (natural 
hi.*tory,  raincraloKy,  liotany.  prehistoric  ttlus.  &r.),  tyfK-  coUeclionj 
of  mineral*  and  fossils;  implements,  dress,  &c.  of  primitive  peoples, 
Mpseially  lidi  i«  ofajaets  f MM  Msdani^ 

•M  portraits  and  rcBos  of  niDous  aalea  ncrehant*,  with  models 
aad  lectures  of  Salem  merchant  vessels.  The  Sstem  Athenseum 

IlSlo).  the  successor  of  a  Social  Library  (1760)  and  a  Philoaophical 
.ibrary  (1781)  is  housed  in  Plummer  Hall  (1908),  a  building  in  the 
southern  Lol  -tual  style,  named  in  honour  of  a  benefactor  of  the 
Athenaeum,  Caroline  Plummer  (d.  1855).  who  endowed  the  Plummer 
Professorship  of  Christian  Moral*  at  Harvard.  Sonc  of  the  old 
houses  were  Du it t  by  ship-owners  before  the  Warol  Independence, 
and  more  were  built  during  the  first  years  of  tht  nth  Century  when 
S.ilcm  privatccrsmen  m.idr  s-i  m.iny  fortuneik  Many  of  the  finest 
old  houvri.  arc  of  the  gambrvl  ty|>e:  and  there  are  many  beautifsjl 
d>»rways,  (lix)rhcad»  and  other  details.  .S..t!i.ir.M  I  H  rAthornc's 
birthplace  was  built  before  169J;  another  house — now  recon- 
structed and  used  as  a  social  settlement — is  pointed  out  as  the 
original  "  house  of  seven  rabies."  The  Corwin  or  "  Wiich"  house, 
SO  called  from  a  tradition  that  Jonathan  Corwin,  one  of  the  judge*  in 
the  witchcraft  trials,  held  pfcluninary  examirution^  of  b  itches  here, 
is  viid  to  have  iKvn  tho  property  of  Kt>ger  Williams.  The  Pickering 
h'jus<-,  built  before  itAii.  was  the-  homestead  of  Timothy  Pickering 
and  of  (ithiT  nu-inlx  r-^  <j(  (hat  (.iinilv.  Aniipn,;  the  othrr  tniildinps  and 
in^tlt.!tiL;^■i  arc  H.iiiu'.toti  Hall  ^  ^  iht- I  r.ir.klLii  li-.jihlin,;  (1R61) 
oi  the  Salem  Marme  Society;  a  large  armoury ;  a  itatc  normal  school 
(It94>:  aa  orphan  asylum  (1871  It  under  the  Siateta  of  tte  Crey 
Nuns:  tha  AiKtciatmn  for  the  Kellef  of  Aged  and  Destitiite  Women 
(i860),  occupying  a  fine  old  brick  house  formerly  the  home  of 
Benjamin  W.  Crowninshidd  (1771-1851),  a  member  of  the  national 
House  of  Representatives  in  18^4-18^1  and  S-rretary  of  the  Navy 
in  1814:  the  Bertram  Horiu-  for  A;;txJ  Nlcn  ( 1*77)  in  a  house  built  in 
1806-1807:  the  IMumroer  Farm  School  for  Hu\ »  (incorporated  1855, 
opcoed  1870),  another  charity  of  Caroline  Plummer,  on  WiiMcr 
Island;  the  City  Almshouse  (1816}  and  the  City  ln*ane  A*ylam 
(■884)  on  Salem  Neck;  a  home  for  girl*  (1876};  the  Fraternity 
(1869).  a  club-house  for  boy*;  the  Marine  society  Bethel  and  the 
Salem  Seamen's  Bethel;  the  ScaoMn's  Orphan  aad  Childim's 
Friond  Society  (1839);  «•  Assochtwl  ChMitka  (t9Ai).  aad  the 

Salem  Hospital  (1873). 

Among  the  Church  orEanl/atior.t  i>re:  the  "First  (Unitarian; 
originally  Trinitarian  Congreeational),  which  dates  from  1629  and 
was  the  first  Congregational  church  ofganiscd  in  Amarlca:  the 
Second  or  East  Church  (Unitarian)  Ofiaoiaed  In  1718;  the  North 
Church  (Unitarian),  which  separated  from  the  First  in  1771;  the 
Third  or  Tabernacle  (ConercttationaO,  oreanired  in  1 735  frf>m  the 
First  Church;  the  South  (Conprecatiiinal)  which  separated  from 
the  Third  in  1774;  v  v>  r  il  l!,lIlli^t  (hurches;  a  C)!i,«ker  society,  with 
a  brick  meeting-house  (1832);  St  Peter's,  the  oldest  Episcooalian 
chuKh  to  Sajon.  with  a  buMof  of  Eaglisk  (Sothle  mcMd  I111833. 
and  Gnee  Chmcih  (1858). 

WasUaiMnS^^  (9  aoM)  Is  in  thacsMra  of  the 

dty.  1WWilMniBa)»<MnpBrk«ith»Nflckshon,udiaNarth 


Salem  is  Liberty  Hill,  another  park.  On  a  bluff  praleetia«  tea 
South  river  i*  tM  old  "  Burying  Point,"  set  apart  in  1637.  and  tM 

oldest  cemetery  in  the  city;  its  oldest  stone  is  dated  1673;  here  are 
buried  (<  jvi  tnor  Simon  Uradstrect.  Chief-Justice  Benjamin  Lynde 
(1666-174S)  and  Judge  John  Hatborne  (1641-1717)  oi  the  witch- 
craft court.  The  Broad  Stsoet  Burial  CnMind  wia  laid  out  in  1655. 
On  Salem  Neck  ia  Fort  Leeand  on  Winter  Isl^ls  Pott  Pkkcnnr 
(on  the  site  of  a  fort  built  in  1643).  near  which  is  the  Winter  Islaoo 
Lighthouse. 

The  main  trade  of  Salem  is  along  the  coast,  principally  in  the 
transhipment  of  coal;  and  the  hiMoric  Cruwninkliield's  or  I:>!ua 
wharf  is  now  a  great  coal  pocket.  The  harbour  is  not  deep  enough 
for  ocean-going  vessels,  and  manufacturing  is  the  most  important 
industry.  In  1905  the  total  value  of  the  factory  products  waa 
8ia,303,ai7  (13-9%  nwre  than  in  looo).  and  the  principal  manu* 
factures  were  Doots  and  shoes  ana  leather.  The  largest  single 
establishment  is  the  Kaumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Conoanyt  which  haa 
2H00  looms  and  al.out  1500  mill-handi.  AnothCTlaife  " 
that  of  the  silvcrMniths,  UaniiJ  Low  &  Co. 

History. — Salem  was  settled  in  1636  by  Roger  Conant  (1593- 
1679)  and  a  company  of  "  planters,"  who  in  1624  (imdcr  the 
Shcf&cld  patent  of  1623  for  a  settlement  on  the  north  shore  of 
Maandwsetu  B»)  had  attempted  a  plutation  at  Cape  Am, 
lAilter  Jabt  J^fiMd  and  allwis  had  pRviooriy  cone  ban 


I  thwarii  *  i^hnlhferliiiii  with  the  eitrriiie  sqMntion 
ftom  the  Eni^  dlltNik.'*  Cooant  was  not  a  separatist,  and 

the  Salem  settlement  was  a  commercial  venture,  partly  uni 
cultural  and  partly  to  provide  a  wintering  place  for  Baiii.s 
fi-licrnien  so  th.it  they  might  more  quickly  make  their  spring 
catih.  Cape  Ann  was  too  bleak,  but  Naumkeag  was  a  "  pleasant 
and  fruitful  neck  of  land,"  which  they  named  Salem  in  June  i6.'9, 
probably  in  allusion  to  Psalm  Ixxvi.  2.  In  1628  a  patent  for 
the  territory  was  granted  by  the  New  England  Council  to  the 
Dorchester  Company,  in  which  the  Rev.  John  White  cC  Oe^ 
chHitcr,  Ea^aad,  ms  con^kuous,  and  which  hi  the  mm  year 
■cat  out  a  somII  oonpaagr  under  John  Endeoott  aa  fDvenar. 
Under  the  dmrter  for  the  Coloiqr  ef  Mwadwiaem  Bay  (i6a9), 
wUcfa  superseded  the  Dorcbcsfte  Compafliy  paieat,  Endeoott 
continued  as  governor  until  the  arrival  in  1630  of  John 
Winlhrop,  who  toon  rctnovcd  the  sc.it  o{  government  from 
Salem  first  to  Charlcstown  atul  then  to  Boston.  In  July  or 
August  1629  the  first  CongrcRalional  Church  (sec  CoNCREt^- 
TIONAUSU,  §  American)  in  America  was  organiied  here;  its 
"teacher"  in  i6ji  and  1633  and  its  pastor  in  1634-1635 
Roger  Williams,  a  dose  friend  of  Governor  Endccott  and  always 
popular  in  Salem,  who  in  1635  fled  thence  to  Rhode  Island  to 
escape  arrest  by  the  officials  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  In  i686» 
fearing  that  they  might  be  disposacsacd  by  a  new  charter,  tha 
people  <rf  Salem  for  £se  eecuied  a  deed  from  the  Indiaas  to  tha 
hind  they  tbco  held.  Although  not  strictly  Puritin  the  ckaiadar 
of  Salem  was  not  estentiaOy  different  from  that  of  the  other 
Massachusetts  towns.  The  witchcraft  delusion  of  1693  centred 
about  ?.ilt  ni  now  in  the  township  of  Danvcrs,  but  then 

a  part  of  Salem.  Ten  girls,  aged  nine  to  seventeen  years,  two 
of  them  house  servants,  met  during  the  winter  of  1691-1692 
in  the  home  of  Samuel  Parris,  pastor  of  the  Salem  Village  church, 
and  after  learning  palmistry  and  various  "  magic  "  tricks  from 
Parrb's  West  Indian  slave,  Tituba,  and  influenced  doubtless 
by  current  Ulk  about  witches,  accused  Tituba  and  two  old 
woom  of  beadtchiag  them.  The  eadtement  8pR*d  npidly* 
many  more  were  acanod,  and,  within  four  nooths,  hundreds 
were  amMtsd,  aad  naagr  imm  tiiad  ticfore  commissioners  of 
oyer  aad  tennlner  (appolatcd  on  the  *7th  of  May  1692,  including 
Samuel  Sewallj  q-v.,  of  Boston,  and  three  inhabitants  of  Salero, 
one  being  Jonathan  Corwin);  nineteen  were  hanged,'  and  one 
was  pressed  to  death  in  September  for  refusing  to  plead  when 
he  was  accused.  All  the.^c  tri.>ls  were  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  KnRlish  law  of  the  time;  there  had  l)cen  an  execution 
for  witchcraft  at  Charlcslown  in  1648;  there  w,i5  a  case  in  Boston 
in  1655;  in  1680  a  woman  of  Newbury  was  condemned  to  death 
for  witchcraft  but  was  reprieved  by  Ciovemor  Simon  Bradstreet; 
in  England  and  Scotland  there  were  many  executions  long 
after  the  Sakm  ddusion  died  out.  The  leactioo  came  suddcalgf 
in  Silent  aad  tn  May  1693  Govcmor  WOBaB  Phipe  oidend 

■Thne is notMnrbnt  tnAien  to Idsntiry  the  plaee  of  < 
with vhat is aov abed Galtom Kill, hetm  '  ' 
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the  release  fnoi  priMm  «f  aO  ttel  bcM  00  tfct  <hll|e  of 

witchcraft. 

Salem  was  an  important  port  after  1670,  cqNcbQjr  III  tbd 
ladU  tndeb  and  Sakm  privalcm  did  fiatt  daauift  to  Um  Scv«B 
Vmnf  War,  ta  tht  War  «f  Indcpradencc  (when  Salem 

flrivatrcrs  took  44S  prizes),  and  in  (he  War  of  1812.  On  ti^ 
loicign  trade  xnd  these  rich  p>criodsof  privateering  the  prosperity 
of  the  place  up  to  the  middle  of  the  iQth  ccr  t  .jry  \v;is  h-jt!t. 

The  First  Provincial  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  me;  in  Salem 
in  1774.  On  the  JOth  of  February  1775  at  the  North  Bridge 
(between  the  present  Salem  and  Danvers)  the  first  armed  resist- 
ance was  oflcrcd  to  the  royal  troops,  when  Colonel  Leslie  with  the 
64th  regiment,  sent  to  find  cannon  hidden  in  the  Salem  "  North 
Fields,"  was  held  in  check  by  the  townspeople.  Salem  was  the 
birtl^jlace  of  Natiwiiid  Hawtboine,  W.  U.  FMaoott,  Nathaniel 
fiowuitckt  JoMB  Vciy  md  W>  W«  Stoiy* 

Majrblehead  was  separated  tnm  St|eu  townsh^  In  Vbm 
Beverly  In  t668,  a  part  of  MMdleton  far  1728,  and  the  dfatiict 
of  D.'-nvers  ui  175?.  Salem  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  iSj6. 

Sec  Charle>S.  Osgood  andHenry  M.  Batchcliler,  Ui'.tcrual SktUh of 
SaUm,  idj^iSjo  (Salem,  1879);  Joseph  B.  Felt.  Annals  of  Salem 
Ut>id..  1827;  and  ed.,  2  volt.,  1&45-1&49):  Charles  W.  Upham, 
StUm  WHthtmn  <a  vols..  Boiton,  1867):  H.  B.  Adams,  ViUate 
Ctmmmmitirt  «f  Ctpt  Ann  and  Sakm  (Baltimore.  1883):  Eleanor 
PlBtaaai(thepen-nameof MrsArto Bate*), OUSo/rm  (Boston.  1886); 
C.  H:  Webber  and  W.  S  Nevin*.  OU  Naumktae  (Salem.  1877) ;  K.  D. 
PMmK.SUptaudSailorscfOUSaltm{HtwYothi9oa),Mi  Visitor's 
<s  5aliM  (Salem,  t9n)  piAIUtaed  by  the  Em  mdti^ 

SALEM,  a  dty  nad  the  oomity^eil  «f  Silen  floUBty,  New 
Jersey,  U.S.A.,  in  the  S.W.  part  «f  the  state,  on  Salcn  Creek, 
about  38  m.  S.W.  of  Phfladclphia.  Pop  (it>oo),  s8ii,  of  whom 

763  were  forcipi-born  and  Soq  were  ntgrocs;  (iqio U.S.  census), 
6614.  It  ii  bt-Tvcd  by  the  West  Jer'^cy  &  S<;.i5horc  railroad, 
and  his  stc&mcr  connexion  »ith  I*h^ladilphia._  Among  its 
institutions  is  the  John  Tyler  I,ibr.ir>%  cstaljlishcd  as  Salem 
library  in  1S04  and  said  to  be  the  third  oldest  public  library 
In  the  state.  In  Finn's  Point  National  Cemetery,  about  4  m. 
N.  *>t  Sakm,  there  are  buried  some  2460  Confederate  soldiers, 
«lw  (Bad  dtaring  the  Civil  War  wbOe  prisoners  of  war  at  Fort 
DdnmRvwaBidaad  in  Ddamra  liver  neaiiy  opposite  the 
■ootk «f  SdtaBU Credc  «8tleB Usifa  a rfcb  agrkaUiual  rsgion. 
Amohg  the  city's  mantifactuwiaiecMUwd  fhiteiaad  wstaMis^ 
condiments,  glass-ware,  bran  and  faoD-«eik,  hoal^,  Bneleuffl 
and  ml-cloth.  Near  the  present  site  in  1643  cntonisls  from 
Sweden  buOt  Fort  Dfsborg;  but  the  Swedish  settlers  in  i6ss 
submitted  to  the  Dutch  at  New  Amsterdam,  and  the  latter  in 
turn  surrendered  to  the  English  in  1664.  In  1675  John  Fenwickc, 
an  English  Quaker,  entered  the  Dilaware  river  and  founded 
tbe  first  permanent  English  settlement  on  the  Delaware  (which 
he  called  Salem).  After  purchasing  lands  from  tbe  Indians, 
Fsawicfce  attempted  to  maintain  an  independent  government, 
bat  in  l(8t  be  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  proprietors 
•I  Wat  Jenqr.  TMng  Uw  War  of  Indqiendence  Salem  «aa 
plondered  on  the  iTtb  «f  Utidi  1778  by  Biftiih  tnops  under 
Colonel  Charles  MaiAood^  and  on  the  following  day  a  portion 
ct  these  troops  fou^t  a  sharp  but  indecisive  engagement  at 
(>uicton's  Bridge,  3  m.  S.  of  the  town,  with  American  militia 
cndcr  Colonel  Benjamin  Holmes.  Salem  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  ir,  i6)S,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1858. 

SALEM,  a  city  of  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  67  m. 
N.W.  of  Kttsburg  and  about  the  same  disUnce  S.E.  of  Qeveland. 
Pop.  (1900),  7SS>>  including  667  foreign-born  and  axj  negroes; 
(1910)  8943.  Salem  is  served  by  the  rennsy|vaai»(tktflttsburg, 
fnt  Wnyne  &  Chicago  division)  and  the  Youaiiloim  ft  Ohio 
Bifcr  faBwnys,  and  by  an  fntennban  decUlc  Une  lo  Chatoa. 
The  dtj  has  a  Carnegie  library  (1896),  two  beaatiftti  eemeteries, 
A  pvfc,  and  a  Home  for  Aged  Women.  It  b  dtuated  tn  a  fine 
aglipritar:i.l  region;  coal  is  mined  in  the  vicinity;  natural  gas 
is  obtainc<l  in  abundance;  and  the  city  has  various  manu- 
f  t-turcs.  It  was  settled  by  Friends  in  iSo<5,  incorporated  as  a 
town  in  1830  and  as  a  village  in  1851,  and  chartered  as  a  city  in 
1887.  For  several  years  preceding  the  Civil  War  it  was  a  station 
«a  the  "  OBde^poniid  tailwqr "  and  the  headquarteis  oi  "  ih« 


Western  Anti  Skvcqr  Satiety,"  «UA  pubBthad  ben  tbe  AnH- 
Slavery  Bu^. 

lAUM.  the  capital  of  Oregon,  U.S.A.,  and  the  county-seat  of 
Marion  eoua^,  on  tbe  east  bank  of  the  Willamette  river,  $2  m. 
S&W.  of  Fortland.  Pop.  (1900),  4358,  including  5*2  foreign- 
bom;  (1910)  1 4.O04-  It  iiscrvcd  by  the  Southern  Pacific  railway, 
by  the  Oregon  Electric  line  (to  Portland),  and  by  a  steamship  line 
lo  Portland.  The  city  is  in  the  centre  of  the  WUIamctte  Valley, 
a  rich  farming  and  fruit-growing  country.  It  has  wide,  well- 
shaded  streets,  and  two  public  parks.  Anion«  the  public  buildings 
and  institutions  arc  the  State  Capitol,  the  State  Library,  a  city 
public  library,  the  county  court-house,  the  Federal  building, 
tbe  state  penitentiary  and  several  charitable  institutions. 
Salem  is  theaaat  o(  Willamette  University  (Methodist  biMOpnl, 
ia44)t  an  oatflrowth  of  the  mission  nods  of  the  Metbodist 
EpisoDpal  dnrch  b^pm  Ib  1^  abeot  to  m.  bebw  tbe  site  of  the 
present  dty;  of  the  Acadeaqr  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (Roman 
Catholic,  i860)  and  of  two  business  colleges.  Immrdijiely 
north  of  the  city  at  Cbemawa  is  the  Salem  (non-reservation) 
government  Khool  for  Indians,  with  an  excellently  equipjird 
hospital.  Water  power  is  derived  (in  part,  by  an  iS  m  c.u  al) 
from  the  Santiam,  an  affluent  of  the  Willamette  river.  'I  hr  .  'y 
is  a  market  for  the  pro<!uce  of  the  Willamette  Valley.  I  he 
settlement  here,  gathering  about  the  Methodist  mission  and 
school,  began  to  grow  in  the  decade  sSfe-iSsai  Salem  was 
chartered  aa  a  dty  in  1853*  and  in  iMo  ma  aade  tbe  capital  of 
the  state.  It  pew  nvUbr  alMr  1900^  aad  it*  tenltaiiy  ma 
faicnaaedb  1903. 

MUM.  a  town  aad  tbe  eouaty-ieat  (sfnee  tSjS)  of  Roanoke 
county,  Virginia,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Roanoke  river,  about  60  m. 
W.  by  S.  of  Lynchburg.  Pop.  (1900),  341?,  including  71)8 
negroes;  (1910)  3849.  It  is  served  by  the  Norfolk  &  W'eilcrnand 
the  Virginian  railways,  and  has  electric  railway  connexion  with 
Roanoke,  about  6  m.  E.  The  town  b  a  summer  resort  about 
1000  ft.  above  the  sea,  surrounded  by  the  Alleghany  and  Blue 
Ridge  mountains.  There  are  dialybeaie  and  sulphur  springs  in 
the  vicinity.  Salem  is  the  scat  of  a  Lutheran  Orphan  Home 
(1S88),  of  the  Baptist  Orphanage  of  Virginia  (1892)  and  of 
Roanoke  College  (co-edMcalioaal;  Lnthena;  cbartcfcd;  1855). 
The  town  is  in  a  daiiyinst  afriodtinal  aad  b«lt<cra«iil|  Ngim. 
Tbe  Reandte  river  provides  mum^sitmtt,  Ibe  water  sun^  la 
obtained  from  a  spring  wttUa  tbe  town  Hadts,  from  irfdcb  there 
flows  about  576,000  gallons  a  day,  and  from  an  artesian  well. 
This  part  of  Roanoke  county  was  granted  in  1767  to  General 
Andrew  Lewis,  to  whom  there  is  a  monument  in  East  Hdl 
Cemetery,  where  he  is  buried.  Salem,  laid  out  in  iSoj,  was 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1813. 

SALE  OP  GOODS.  Sale  (O.Eng.  solo,  scllan.  sylJan,  to  band, 
over,  deliver)  is  commonly  defined  as  the  transfer  of  property 
from  one  person  to  another  for  a  price.  This  definition  miairea 
some  consideration  in  order  to  appredate  its  full  scope,.  The  law 
of  aak  ia  usually  treated  aa  a  bnach  of  the  kw  of  oootiact, 
becaoae  sole  b  diectcd  by  coatiaA.  Tboa  Pelhier  catitles  his 
classical  treatise  on  the  subject,  Traiti  im  cvntrai  dir  emfe,  and 
the  Indian  Contract  Act  (!x.  of  1872)  devotes  a  chapter  to  the 
sale  of  goods.  But  a  completed  cnntriri  of  sale  is  something 
more.  It  is  a  contract  plus  a  t  ran.^fcr  of  property.  An  agreement 
to  icH  or  buy  a  thing,  or,  as  lawyers  call  it.  an  executory  contract 
of  sale,  is  a  contract  pure  and  simple.  A  purely  personal  bond 
arises  thereby  between  seller  and  buyer.  Bui  a  complete  or 
executed  contract  of  sale  effects  a  transfer  of  ownership  with  all 
the  advantages  and  risks  incident  thereto.  By  an  agreeownt 
tosella^'iasK/(rtMaMiacNatcd;byasaie  aiwtnremistiBn^ 
fened.  Tbe  cseeace  of  sele  is  tbe  trsasfcr  of  property  forapiice; 
If  there  be  no  agreement  for  a  price,  express  or  implied,  the 
transaction  is  gift,  not  sale,  and  »  regulated  by  its  own  pcciiliar 
rules  and  considcr.itifins  So,  too.  if  commodity  he  rxch.inKcd  for 
commodity,  the  tr.insaction  is  called  barter  and  ndt  sale,  and  the 
rules  relating  to  wlcs  do  not  apply  in  their  entirety.  un.  a 
contract  of  sale  must  comtcmplate  an  absolute  transfer  of  the 
property  in  tbe  thing  sold  or  agreed  to  be  soldi  A  mortgage  may 
be  in  tbe  form  of  aomditional  aak^  but  Ea^A  law  regards  the 
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tubftance  and  not  the  form  of  the  transaction.  If  in  substance 

the  object  of  the  transaction  is  to  secure  the  rcpiymrnt  of  a  debt, 
and  not  to  traniifcr  the  absolute  properly  m  the  thing  sold,  the 
law  at  once  annexes  to  the  transaction  the  complei  coitsequenccs 
which  attach  to  a  mortRaK<^'  too,  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
distinguish  a  contract  fur  the  sale  of  an  article  from  a  contract 
for  the  tupply  of  work  and  materials.  If  a  man  orders  a  set  of 
false  teeth  from  a  dentist  the  contract  is  one  of  sale,  but  if  he 
«ai|rfoya  a  dentfat  to  atop  one  cf  hit  teeth  with  gold  the  cootnct 
b  far  the  Mpp|]r  of  worit  tad  nmeriala.  The  distinctfcm  b  of 
pvadtial  *— f^****'^  hecanae  vety  different  rules  of  law  apply 
to  the  twodaaaea  of  contract.  The  property  which  may  be  the 
gi;hjcrt  nf  sale  may  be  cither  movable  or  immovable,  tangible  or 
intangible.  The  preM-nt  article  relates  only  to  the  sale  of  goods 
— that  is  to  &a>',  tai^'iilile  movable  property.  By  the  laws  of  all 
nations  the  alicnatiDii  of  land  or  real  property  is,  on  grounds  of 
public  poUcy,  subject  to  sf>ccial  regulations.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  assignment  of  "  things  in  action,"  such  as  debts,  contracts 
and  negotiable  instruments,  must  be  governed  by  very  different 
priodplea  (rub  tboae  which  nsuUle  the  tnaafer  of  fooda,  when 
the  object  woU  cw  be  tnaafened  hito  the  plgrriOl  poiacrteH  of 
thetnnafme. 

In  l%|7i  a^MO  Mr  Justice  Story  wrote  hit  work  on  the  Mte  of 

■OBBrtyt  the  hw  of  wlc  was  tlill  in  procr^«  of  development. 
Many  nile*  were  still  unsettled.  e<ix(  i.illy  the  ruWi  re- 
a/UU.  latUHT  to  implied  conditions  and  warrainics.  Hut  for 
•everal  year*  the  main  principles  hav'c  U-rn  well  tcttled. 
In  itoi  the  subject  seaned  ripe  for  Codincatioo,  and  Lord  Henchell 
bitfoduced  a  codifyinc  bill  which  two  nan  latar  passed  into  Uw  as 
tbeSaleofGoods  Act,  1893  (56ft57Vlet.e.7l).  Sale  is  a  consen- 
sual contraet.  The  partir*  to  the  contract  may  supplement  it  with 
any  stipulations  or  comlitions  they  may  see  fit  to  agree  to.  The  code 
in  no  *i>f  10  f(  •  trr  this  disrrriinn.    It  lay*  down  a  few  p<>«iti\  c 

rules — such,  for  insM  <•,  .1*  ih.it  v.hi._h  reproduces  the  I7lh  scT  tun 
of  the  Statute  of  Fraud*.  Uui  the  main  obicct  of  the  act  is  to  provide 
danr  nilaa  far  thaaa  caaaa  when  the  ponies  have  either  foroMd  no 
intention  of  have  failed  to  esfweas  it.  When  parties  enter  into  a 
cc'ntnirt  thcy  ooatcnplate  its  smooth  performance,  and  they  seldom 
p;  .w(k  for  contingencies  which  may  interrupt  that  performance— 
such  a?  the  insolvency  0/  the  buyer  or  ttie  destruction  of  the  thing 
sold  before  it  is  delivered.  It  is  the  provini  c  of  the  c<"!c  10  proviile 
for.thcse  contingencies,  leaving  the  parties  free  to  mcKlify  by  express 
stipulation  the  provisions  imported  by  bw.  When  the  code  was  in 
contemplation  the  caae  of  Scotland  gave  rise  to  difliculty.  Scottish 
law  varies  widely  from  English.  To  speak  bcoadly,  the  Scottish 
law  of  sale  differs  from  the  English  by  adherini;  to  the  rules  of  Roman 
law,  while  the  EnRlish  common  law  has  worked  out  mles  of  its  own. 
Where  two  countries  arc  so  clo«ely  connect nl  in  tiu-  im  ~s  as  S  nil.inil 
and  Enijland,  it  is  obviously  inconvenient  that  their  laws  rrlatinK  to 
commcrci.ll  matters  should  ditft  r.  1  h<-  .Mi  iidntile  Ijiw  Commi^ion 
of  1855  reported  on  this  question,  and  recommended  that  on  certain 
poiau  the  Scottish  rule  should  be  adopted  ia  Enataad,  while  on 
other  poiata  the  English  rule  should  be  adopted  in  Scotland.  The 
reooounendations  oi  the  Commission  were  partially  and  rather 
capriciously  adopted  in  the  English  and  Scottish  Mercantile  Ljiw 
Amendment  Act*  of  1856.  Certain  rules  were  en.icted  for  England 
which  resembled  but  did  not  really  reproduce  the  N  ntii^h  Kiw.  while 
Other  rules  were  enacted  for  Scotland  which  resembled  but  did  not 
laally  tHmdaea  the  Eneliih  b  w.  There  the  matter  rested  for  many 
ymt*.  The  Codifying  Bill  of  1891  applied  only  to  England,  but  on 
the  advice  of  Lord  Vv.H'..  n  it  was  extended  to  Scotbnd.  As  the 
Bi^Mi  and  Irish  bws  ol  -^'.c  «Yretbeaame,  the  case  o(  Ireland  gave 
rise  to  no  difficulty,  and  ilic  art  now  applies  tr>  the  whole  of  the 
I  nirril  KinRdom.  .'Xs  rr^nnii  Kn^larKl  and  Irrla.'-jd  vi  r>'  little 
change  in  the  Ijw  h.is  t>K  n  effected.  As  regartjs  Scotland  the 
process  of  assimilation  has  Liccn  carried  further,  but  has  not  been 
completed.  In  a  few  cases  the  Scottish  rule  has  been  saved  or  re- 
anartad.  ia  •  few  other  €a«a  Jt  hae 
poiata,  where  bwa  wa 
adopted. 

Now  that  the  law  haaheia  codified,  an  analysis  of  the  bw  resolvea 

itself  into  an  epitome  of  the  main  provisions  of  the  statute.  The  act 
b  divided  into  six  part'-  the  first  dealing  with  the  formation  of  the 
contract,  the  second  with  the  efferts  of  the  contract,  the  third  with 
the  performance  of  the  contract,  the  fourth  with  the  rights  of  an 
■npaid  seller  aeainst  the  goods,  and  the  fifth  with  remedies  for  breach 
•f  contract,  the  sixth  part  is  supplementaL  Tho  let acction,  which 
any  be  regarded  as  the  keystone  of  the  act.  li  hi  tfie  folk>wing 
>:  "  A  contract  o(  sale  of  ar^id*  is  a  contract  whereby  the 
transfers  or  agrees  to  trant-fer  the  property  in  eoods  to  the 
buyer  for  a  money  crmsiderat^in  cilled  the  price.  A  contract  of 
•ale  may  be  abwjiule  or  condition.il.  When  under  a  contract  of  s.di- 
the  property  in  the  goods  is  transferred  from  the  seller  to  the  buyer 
tbecootmct  iecaMo 'ealeb*  boc  when  the  teMaferoflhepegpefty 
b  the  gooda  ia  •»  tahe  piBM  at  •  Anm  thoe  or  enhjack  »  aona 


condition  thereafter  to  be  fidfiOed  the  eentmet  Is  called  an  '  agre» 
ment  to  sell.'  An  agraaaaant  to  sell  becomes  a  sale  when  the  time 
elapses  or  the  condition* 01* fulfilled  subject  to  which  the  property 

in  the  goods  is  to  l>e  transferred."  This  section  clearly  cnunciattn 
the  consensual  nature  ol  the  contrail,  and  this  is  confirnu-d  by 
section  SS,  which  provides  that  "  where  any  right,  duty  or  liability 
would  anae  ander  a  contract  of  sale  by  implscation  of  bw,"  it  anv 
be  negatived  or  varied  by  expreaa  agreement,  or  by  the  eoune  of 
dealing  between  the  parties,  or  by  usage,  if  the  usage  be  such  as  to 
bind  both  partica  to  the  contract.  The  next  question  is  who  can  sell 
and  buy.  The  act  is  framed  on  the  plan  that  if  the  bw  of  contract 
were  codified,  this  act  would  form  a  chanter  in  the  code.  The  quest  lun 
of  capacity  is  therefore  referred  to  tne  general  bw,  but  a  ipcctol 
provision  is  inserted  (section  3)  rebting  to  the  supply  of  necessaric* 
to  infant*  and  other  persons  who  are  incompetent  to  contract. 
Though  ea  infant  cnnnot  contract  he  awat  Uve,  and  he  can  only  get 
goods  by  peyinf  for  them.  The  lew.  therefore,  provides  that  he  is 
liable  to  pay  a  reasonable  price  for  necessaries  supplied  to  him,  and 
it  defines  necessim  i.  as  '  k'^'I'  suitable  to  the  condition  in  life  of 
such  minor  or  other  person,  and  to  his  actual  requirements  at  the 
tiiiii?  of  the  sale  and  delivery," 

The  4th  section  of  the  act  reproduces  the  famous  lyth  section  of 
the  Sutute  of  Frauds,  which  waa  ea  act  "  for  the  pieveatiao  of 
frauds  and  perjuriea."  The  object  of  that  autute  wa*  to  prevent 
people  from  setting  up  bogus  contracts  of  sale  by  requiring  material 
evidence  of  the  contract.  The  section  provide*  that  "  a  contract 
'or  the  sale  of  any  goods  of  the  value  of  ten  pounds  or  upwards  shaU 
not  be  enforceable  by  action  unless  the  buyer  shall  accept  part  of  the 
goods  so  sold,  and  actually  receive  the  aame,  or  give  something  in 
earnest  to  bind  the  contract,  or  in  pott  payment,  or  unless  some  note 
or  memorandum  in  writing  of  the  cootract  be  made  and  signed  by 
the  party  to  be  charged,  or  hia  agent  in  that  behalf."  It  is  a  much 
disputed  question  whether  this  enactment  has  done  more  good  or 
harm.  It  has  defeated  many  an  honest  claim,  though  it  may  have 
prevented  many  a  dislumeit  one  frmn  Ixing  put  forward.  When 
judges  and  juries  have  been  sati'-fn-d  of  the  pona  /idn  of  a  contract 
which  docs  not  appear  to  satisi'y  the  statute,  they  have  done  thnr 
best  to  get  round  it.  Every  expression  in  the  iicciion  has  txrn  the 
subject  of  numerous  judicial  decisions,  which  ran  into  almost 
imposatble  refinements,  and  illustrate  the  maxim  that  hard  caaee 
make  bad  law.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Scotland  is  excluded  from  the 
operation  of  section  4.  The  Statute  of  Frauds  has  never  been 
applied  to  Scotland,  and  Scotsmen  appear  never  to  have  felt  the 
want  of  it. 

As  regards  the  subject-matter  of  the  contract,  the  act  provides 
that  it  may  consist  eittier  ol  existing  goods  or  "  future  goods  " — that 
is  to  say^  goods  to  be  manufacturnl  or  acquired  by  the  seller  aff^r 
the  "^^"g  of  the  contract  (I  Suppose  that  a  ntan  goa_inta  a 
1, "  This  g 


gunaffllth*a  shop  and  says, 


I  gun  suits  me,  and  if  you  will  mahe 


or  get  me  another  like  it  I  will  buy  the  pair."  This  is  a  good  contract, 
and  no  question  as  to  its  validity  would  be  likely  to  occur  to  the  lay 
mind.  But  lawyers  have  seriously  raiw-d  the  question,  whcthi  r  there 
could  be  a  valid  contratt  ul  wic  »hen  the  subject-matter  el  the 
contract  was  not  in  existence  at  the  time  when  the  contract  was 
made.  The  price  ia  aa  —aiiil  alanient  fai  a  contract  of  mit.  It 
may  be  either  fiacd  by  the  eentiact  ittdf.  or  Ml  to  be  deterndned  ia 
some  manner  thereby  agreed  upon.  e.g.  by  the  award  of  a  third  party. 
But  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  parties  intend  to  cflect  a  sale, 
and  yet  say  nothing  about  the  price.  Suppose  that  a  man  goes  into 
a  hotel  .^nd  orders,  dinner  witnout  avkin^;  the  price,  llow  is  it  to  be 
fixcxli"  The  law  steps  in  and  says  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  agree- 
ment, a  reasonable  price  must  t>e  paid  (i  8).  This  prevents  ex- 
tortion on  the  part  of  the  adler,  and  unreasonableness  or  fraud  oq 
the  part  of  the  buyer. 

The  next  Question  dealt  with  is  the  difficult  one  of  conditions  and 
warranries  (Ij  toand  11).  The  farties  tnav  insert  what  stipuhiti  :  s 
they  like  in  a  contract  of  sale,  but  the  law  has  to  inierprci 
them.  The  term  "  w.irT.inty  "  hasa  peculiar  and  technical 
mr.ining  in  the  law  ol  s-iie.  It  denotes  a  stipulation  which  the  law 
re^-ards  as  coll.iteral  to  the  main  purjiose  of  the  contract.  A  breach, 
therefore,  doci  not  entitle  the  bu>er  to  rtjti  t  the  1  hIs,  but  only  to 
claim  damages.  Suppose  that  a  man  buys  a  particular  horse,  which 
k  wananted  quiet  to  ride  and  drive.  If  the  horse  tuma  cot  to  bo 
vfclOMa,  the  buyer's  only  remedy  is  to  cbim  damagea,  onlca*  he  haa 
capreHly  reserved  a  right  to  return  it.  But  if,  instead  of  buyhtg  a 
particubr  horse,  a  man  appUea  to  a  dealer  to  supply  ham  with  a 
quiet  horse,  and  the  dealer  supplies  him  with  a  vicious  one,  the 
Etipulatifin  is  a  condition.  The  buyer  cm  cither  rrturn  the  horse,  or 
keep  it  and  cbim  damages.  Of  course  the  right  of  n-ji-i  lion  must  be 
exerriaad  wtthia  a  reasonable  time.  In  Scotland  nr.  distinction  haa 
been  drawn  between  conditiona  and  warranties, and  the  art  pre*ervea 
the  Scottish  rule  by  providing  that,  in  Scotland,  "  failure  by  the 
seller  to  perform  any  material  part  of  a  contract  of  sale  "  entitles  the 
buyer  either  to  reject  the  goods  within  a  reasonable  timf  after 
delivery,  or  to  retain  ihrm  and  claim  compensatiL>n  i  j  it  ir  In 
England  it  is  a  very  common  trick  for  the  buyer  to  keep  the  gr-ods, 
.iiid  then  Hjt  up  in  r<>hiitlon  of  the  price  that  thcy  are  of  infrnur 
quality  to  what  waa  ordered.  To  discourage  this  practice  in  Scotbnd 

neactprawUaatiiat,  hi  thatcoaatiy,  the  court  may  require  thebuyer 
a  Imsaeh  of  eoatiact  to  bring  the  agreed  price  i 
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pending  the  dedliM  «t  tlK  CMC  (f         Tt  aeeaM  •  fity  tfeat  thb 

•cnMbIc  ruir  wa»  not  extended  to  England. 

In  early  Enclish  law  cateal  emptor  was  the  general  rule,  and  it  was 
one  well  suited  to  primitive  lime*.  M<  n  chhi.T  bouglil  thrir  gixxls  in 
the  open  nurlcct-place,  or  from  their  ni:iL:tilH)iir5.  and  buyer  and  ^I'.i  r 
Ooouactcd  on  a  looting  ol  equality.  Now  the  complexity  <A  modern 
■cm,  tlw  dMrioa  o(  Utaiv  ami  tlw4wvM  of  iMluii^ 
jahccethtraheicdtlwttateorairaira.  The  b«y«r  ia  moro  and 
more  driven  to  rely  on  the  hooesty,  skill  and  judgment  o(  the  aellcr 
or  manufacturer.  Modern  him  has  recognized  thMj  and  protects  the 
boyer  by  implying  various  conditions  and  warranties  in  contracts  of 
saW.  mhif  h  may  be  6umm.irizcd  as  ((jIIdws:  First,  there  is  an 
implied  undcrtaidnK  on  the  part  of  the  seller  that  he  has  a  right  to 
sell  the  goods  (I  ta).  Scrandly^ if  gpoda  be  ordered  by  deacnptioit, 


mdij}.  Thi*,ofeoune, is 
MM  iwcL  Thirdly,  there  b 


sell  ine  \i  ^nwiiwyt  h  ywviw  < 

they  mast  oorrcspond  with  that  aeicription  ({ 
a  imivctaal  rule— 5i  <i's  pro  dKftf  WMMi;  aaa  I 
the  caae  of  manufacturers  or  selteis  who  deal  hi  particular  daaea  of 
goods.  Th<ry  naturally  have  better  means  of  jud^ine  of  their 
merchandise  than  the  outNidc  pul'Iu  ,  and  the  buyer  is  cnt/ilcd  within 
limits  to  rely  on  their  skill  or  judgment.  A  tea  merchant  or  grocer 
knows  more  about  tea  than  hu  cuMomen  can,  and  so  does  a  gun- 
smith atxHit  guns.  In  such  cases,  if  the  buyer  makes  known  to  the 
mBet  the  paiticttiar  purpose  for  which  the  goods  arc  required,  there 
ia  aa  iaapBcd  caadition  tnat  the  gooits  arc  reasonably  fit  Tor  it,  and  if 
no  partiuhr  purpose  be  indicated  there  i^i  nn  impl;e<l  condition  that 
the  gooda  auppiied  are  of  merchantable  quality  li  14).  Fourthly,  in 
the  case  of  a  sale  by  *ample,  there  it  "  an  imiilieil  condition  that  the 
bulk  *h.iU  tiifn  ^[Hjnd  with  the  sample  in  quality,"  and  that  tl>e 
buyer  shall  bavx  a  reasonable  opportunity  of  comparing  the  balk  with 
tin— pie  lj}« 

The  main  object  of  ale  it  tie  tnmCer  of  ownership  from  atllerto 
buy  r.  and  it  IS  often  both  a  difficult  and  an  important  matter  to 
mrn^  „/  delermifie  the  precise'  moment  at  which  the  chanj^  ol 
r"™^™  ownership  is  effected.  According  to  Roman  law,  which  is 
^ ^^""^  still  the  (oundationof  mo^t  l-ur,)(<-ansy5tenw.thepropcrty 
in  a  thing  sold  did  not  pass  until  dclivx-ry  to  (he  buyer.  Traditiontbui 
n  usuectnonibus  dominia  rtnm,  am  nudit  pattis,  tmu/erunlut. 
Ei^lish  law  has  abandoned  thb  test,  and  has  adopted  the  principle 
tint  the  property  paaaes  at  such  time  as  the  parties  intend  it  to  pass. 
Eapicas  stipulations  as  to  the  time  when  the  property  is  to  pass  arc 
vrry  rare.  The  intention  of  the  parties  ha«  to  be  Rathercd  from  their 
corvjuct.  .V  lijn^  train  of  judicial  dccisinns  h.js  «  jrlcetl  outa  more  or 
less  artificial  Kries  of  rule<i  for  dctenniniiii;  the  presumed  intention 
of  the  parties,  and  these  rules  arc  embodied  in  sections  l6to20of  the 
act.  The  first  rule  is  a  negative  one.  In  the  case  of  unascertained 
MBOda.  s.cjpiods  defined  bv  description  only,  and  not  specifically 
idnuified.  no  property  in  tne  goods  is  transferred  to  the  buyer  unless 
and  until  the  goods  arc  ascerldined."  If  a  man  orders  (en  toni  of 
scrap  iron  from  a  dealer,  it  is  obvious  that  the  dealer  can  fulfil  his 
contract  by  delivering  any  ten  tr.nt  of  .srrap  that  he  nvay  select, 
and  that  until  the  ten  t"n«  have  l^en  set  ai>.irt.  no  question  of 
chantce  of  ownership  can  ari>e.  But  when  a  specific  article  is  bought, 
or  waea  goods  ordered  by  dascription  are  appropriated  to  the 
contnct  the  passing  of  the  property  b  a  question  of  intention.  De- 
livay  to  the  bu-.rr  is  strong  evidence  01  intenlioo  to  change  the 
vwaenhip,  but  it  1^  n  >r  ronclusive.  Coocb  may  be  delivered  to  the 
boyer  on  apprwal,  or  for  »ale  or  return.  Delivery  to  a  carrier  for 
the  buyer  operates  in  the  main  as  a  delivery  to  the  buyer,  but  the 
seller  may  deliver  to  (he  carrier,  and  yet  reserve  to  himself  a  right  of 
daaootal.  On  the  other  haadt  wtma  there  b  a  sale  of  •  ipadAc 
article,  which  b  in  a  fit  state  for  deBvery.  the  property  in  the  artkle 
prima  fade  pasacs  at  once,  even  though  delivery  be  dcla>'cd.  When 
the  contract  b  for  the  sale  of  unascertained  goods,  which  arc  ordered 
b\  de-*criplion.  the  [iroperty  in  the  Roods  passes  to  the  buyer,  when, 
»i-h  'ho  exprr 1  r  1  in  [lied  cnn<*nt  of  the  parties,  tjixxls  of  the 
rpr|uired  dc-tription  arc  "  unconditionally  appropriated  to  the 
cuntract."  The  cases  which  determine  what  amounts  to  an  appro- 
prution  of  goods  to  the  contract  are  numerous  and  complicated. 
Ptobably  th^  could  all  be  explained  a<  cases  of  constructive  delivety, 
but  at  tne  time  when  the  taw  of  appropriation  was  worked  out  tfie 
doctrine  of  constructive  delivery  was  not  known.  It  is  perhaps  to 
be  regretted  that  the  codifying  act  did  not  adopt  the  le-.t  ol  delivery, 
but  It  was  thought  bitter  to  adhere  to  the  familiar  phraseology  of  the 
cases  Section  20  deals  with  the  transfer  of  risk  from  seller  to  buyer, 
and  lays  down  the  prima  facie  rule  that  "  the  goods  remain  at  the 
adkf'e  risk  until  the  property  therein  b  traitslerTed  to  the  buyer, 
bac  when  the  property  therein  iatransfencd  to  the  buyer,  the  goods 
aie  at  the  buycra  riak  whether  de&veiy  haa  been  nade  or  not." 
Jb*  perit  d»mtno  b  thatfoee  the  mwdm  of  EafflUit  aa  «cU  aa  «( 

So-n-tn  law. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  people  only  s<  ll  what  they  hax-c  a 
right  to  sell,  but  the  law  has  to  make  provision  for  cases  where  a  man 
sells  goods  which  he  U  lurt  entitled  to  sell.  An  agent  may 
misconceive  or  exceed  hb  authority.  Stolen  goods  may 
teanaard  frt  m  buyer  to  buyer.  Thcaoomes  the  question.  Which  01 
nrnfairkxt  nt  parties  is  to  suffer?  Is  the  original  owner  lo  be 
permanently  deprived  of  his  property,  or  is  the  loss  to  fall  on  the 
utnoa*nt  purchaser?  Roman  law  thri'w  the  loss  on  the  buyer,  Ntmo 
'    '  im  alimm  Inutiftrre  potcit  qmm  ipi«  Jkoicf.   French  law. 


and  throws  tt)c  loss  on  jhe  original  owner.   "  En  fait  dc  meublc^ 

possession  vaut  titre  "  (Code  civil,  art.  1599).  English  law  is  a 
compromise  between  these  opposinR  thcorii's.  It  .idopts  the  Roman 
rule  as  its  Kuiding  principle,  but  qualifies  it  with  certain  meite  or 
leM-  iirimrary  e\:L|  'i  ins,  »hii  h  cover  perhaps  the  nujurity  of  the 
actual  casc>  which  occur  (it  '21  to  3(1).  In  (he  first  place,  the  pro- 
viakms  of  the  Factors  Act,  1889  (33  and  Vict,  o  4S«  extended  to 
Scotland  by  S3  and  54  Vict,  c  40),  are  preMtwed.  That  act  vaSdatca 
sales  and  other  dispositions  oi  goods  by  mercantile  agent  acting 
within  the  apparent  scope  tA  their  authorilv,  and  also  protectB 
inrvKY^nt  purchasers  who  obtain  rihvIs  from  ntllcrs  left  in  possession, 
or  from  intending  buyers  who  have  k^I  ixisscsii^jn  of  the  goot!*  while 
negotiations  are  pcnoing.  In  most  cases  a  contract  induced  by  fraud 
is  voidable  only,  and  not  and  the  act  provides,  aecorrimely, 
that  a  voidable  contract  of  sale  shall  be  avoided  to  the  prejudice 
of  an  innocent  purchaser.  The  ancbnt  privilege  of  markct'0\«rt* 
is  preserved  intact,  section  aa  providing  that  "  where  goods  are  soU 
in  market  overt,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  market,  ihc  buyer 
uee|uiri-s  a  good  title  to  the  goods  nrovide-d  he  buy>  them  in  good 
faith,  and  without  notice  of  any  delect  or  want  ol  title  on  the  (urt 
of  the  M'llcr."  The  section  does  not  apply  to  Scotland,  nor  to  the 
law  relating  to  the  sale  of  horses  which  U  contained  in  two  ukj 
statutes,  3  X  Phil,  and  Mar.  c.  7,  and  31  Eliz.  c.  n.  _  The.  minute 
regubtions  ol  those  statutes  arc  never  complied  with,  so  I  heir 
pr.ii  tii.d  I  ffivt  is  to  take  heirscs  out  of  the  category  of  things  which 
can  b<.-  hjM  in  market  overt.  The  privilege  of  marliet  overt  applies 
only  to  n  .irkets  by  pre-JTjiptinn.  .ind  elen-s  not  att.ich  to  tituly- 
creatcd  marlcels.  Tlie  oix^ration  of  the  cu-tvim  is  therefore  fitful  and 
capricious.  For  example,  cvco'  »hop  in  tlic  Cily  ol  London  i»  within 
tha  caMom,  but  the  custom  docs  not  extend. to  the  greater  London 
outride.  If  then  a  man  buys  a  stolen  watch  in  Fleet  Street;  he  may 
pet  a  gtMd  title  to  it,  but  he  cannot  do  so  if  he  bu>'s  it  a  few  docM^  off 
in  the  Strand.  There  b,  however,  a  qualification  of  the  rights 
actiuircd  by  pun  haw  even  in  market  overt.  When  jiixkJs  have  been 
stolen  and  the  thi'  f  prosecuted  to  conviction,  the  (iri  fH-rty  in  the 
goods  thcrcuDon  revests  in  the  original  owner,  and  he  is  entitled  to 
get  them  bacic  cither  by  a  summary  order  of  the  convicting  court  or 
By  action.  Thb  rule  dates  back  to  the  sutute  at  Hen.  Vill.  c  11. 
It  was  prabobhr  iaieaded  father  to  enoourage  pcoaecutluiue  in  tbe 
interesu  «f  puboc  juttiee  than  to  proteet  people  wboee  |ooda  wen 

stolen. 

Having  dealt  with  the  cfTei-ts  of  sale,  first,  as  between  seller  and 
buyer,  an<l,  M^^ronelly,  as  between  the  buyer  and  third  patties, 
the  act  prcxreeds  to  determine  what,  in  the  absence  of 
convention,  are  the  reciprocal  rights  and  diiti<-*  of  the 
parties  in  the  performance  of  their  contract  (ij  27  to  37). 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  teller  to  deliver  the  goods  and  of^  the  buyer  to 
accept  and  pay  for  them  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract 
of  sale  "  (§  J7).  In  ordinary  cases  the  seller's  duty  to  deliver  the 
goods  is  satijfieNi  if  he  puts  them  at  the  diiposril  of  the  buyer  at  the 
place  of  sale.  The  normal  contract  of  sale  1*  represe  nted  by  a  c.«h 
sale  in  a  shop.  Tbe  buyer  pays  the  price  and  takes  away  the  goods: 
■"  Unless  Otherwise  agiwd,  delivery  of  tbe  goods  and  payment  of  the 
price  are  eoncuncnt  conditions  "  (|  a?).  But  agreement,  express  or 
implied,  may  create  infinite  variationa  on  the  normal  contract.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  when  goods  are  sent  to  the  buyer  which  he  is 


entitled  to  reject,  and^ocs  icNct.  he  ia  not  bound  to  lend  them  back 
It  if  he  ialimaie  to  tfae  aeller  hia  nf  ual  10 

accept  them  (J  36) 


to  till 


elier.  It  is  suiBdentI 


The  normal  theory  of  sale  b  cash  against  dettvcry,  but  in  the  great 
majority  of  actual  cases,  especblly  in  commercial  transactions, 
thb  theory  b  departed  from  in  pmctioe.  The  interest*  of  „  ^ 
the  seller  are  therefore  protected  by  two  ruiea— namely,  V  ^ 
those  as  to  lien  and  as  to  j'toppage  in  transitu.  In  the  l-"^ 
absence  of  any  dilTerent  agreement,  as,  lor  i;i.-tance.  where  ' 
there  is  a  stipulation  for  s^le  on  credit,  the  unpaiel  seller  has  a  right 
to  retain  possession  of  the  goods  until  the  price  is  paid  or  tendered. 
The  right  may,  of  course,  be  waived,  even  when  it  is  not  negatived 
by  the  contract.  It  b  to  be  noted  that  when  the  seller  takes  a  bill  of 
exchange  or  otiite  ncgotuble  instromcnt  tor  the  price,  the  instru- 
ment operates  as  conditional  payment.  On  the  dishonour  of  the 
instrument  the  seller's  rights  revive  (II 38-43).  If  the  buyer  becomes 
insolvent  the  unpaid  seller  has  a  further  right  founded  on  ancient 
mercantile  iisaje.  He  may  ha^e  furled  with  both  the  [)r<i)>trty  in 
and  possession  of  the  goods  sold,  but  he  can  attach  the  goods  as  long 
as  th^  ai«  in  the  hands  of  a  oinier  or  f orwaidia(  agaat,  and  have 
not  leacbed  the  actual  poeieirien  of  the  idler  or  his  immediate  agent. 
"  Subject  to  the  pnmtions  of  this  Act,  when  the  buyer  of  goods 
becomes  insolvent,  the  unpaid  seller  who  has  parted  witn  the 
possession  of  the  goods  has  the  right  of  stopping  them  in  transitu — 
that  is  to  s.»y,  he  may  resume  possession  of  the  goods  as  long  as  they 
arc  in  course  of  transit,  and  nva>r  retain  them  until  payment  or 
tender  of  the  price  "  44),  The  right  of  stoppage,  however, cannot 
be  exercised  to  the  prejudice  of  third  parties  to  whom  the  bill  of 
lading  or  other  document  of  title  tO  goods  has  been  lawfully  trans 
ferrcd  for  value  (5  47). 

The  ultimai«  s-inciion  of  a  contract  is  the  lepal  rcmeely  for  its 

'  That  is, "  open  market."  where  the  goodi»  on  aak  arc  cxpotcd  to 
nr. 
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brfjch.    Seller  and  bu>"cr  have  cich  their  appropriate  rcfnedlo*. 

It  the  propL-rty  in  the  goodi  has  p«awd  totho  Wiycr,  or  if.  under  the 
contract.  "  the  price  is  payable  onaoay  ceruin  irn-ipix- 
live  ol  delivery,'' theaedcrsfemedyfor breachof  thecon- 

■  remedy  is  an  action  for  damage*  lor  non-jtv<-piJnce.  In 
the  <  .\'^  (A  ofili!'.ar>'  goods  of  commerce  the  nicuaurcol  tl.ii!uige»iii 
tilc  duicrcncc  between  the  contract  pric«  and  the  market  or  current 

Brice  at  the  time  when  the  raods  ought  to  have  been  accwwid. 
lut  thia  tcM  !t  often  applicable.  For  iniUnce,  the  buyer  my  save 
ordered  wme  anit  Ic  ui  special  m.inuf.ic(ure  for  which  thn  would 
be  no  market.  The  convenient  market-price  rule  ia  thefCfoee  aub- 
ordinatc  to  the  j;ini  r.il  print  iple  th.u  "  the  measure  of  damages  i> 
the  Cilim.iud  lois  iliiixtly  ar.,1  nalurally  resulting  in  the  ordinary 
course  o(  events  from  the  buyer's  breach  of  contract  "  (§56).  binui.ir 
considcrat  iuns  apply  to  the  buyer's  rif(ht  of  action  for  non-dcUverv  •  I 
the  goods  (i  51 ).  bcction  52  deals  with  a  peculiar  feature  of  English 
bw.  In  Swotland,  as  a  general  rule,  a  pany  who  coanplaina  of  a 
breach  of  contract  is  entitled  to  claim  that  the  cODtraiCt  shall  be 
ipectficaily  perfurmed.  In  Kni^t.ind  .1  court  of  common  law  could 
only  awara  dama|i;cs,  and  apart  (com  certain  recent  statutes,  a  ctaint 
for  specific  [XTfi.rmani  e  could  only  t"'  otiK  n-iincd  by  a  court  ol 
i  ijuit y  in  a  V  r\  I.  irn  *  t lass  ol  ca^os  »  hen  the  remedy  by  damages 
wasdccmcd  inadequate,  but  now,  uiidcr  the  act  of  1893,  "  in  anv 
actlM for  hiwdialcoMfKt  to  deliver  apcdfic  or  aanruioett  ^  xkK 
the  eourt  oiay.  {f  it  thinln  fit.  direct  that  the  contract  thall  he  [x^^r- 
fmWMl  specifically  without  giving  the  defendant  the  option  of  rc- 
tainiBK  inc  goods  on  payment  of  damages."  The  buyer  who  com- 
plains of  a  breach  oTwairanly  on  the  (urt  of  the  i>cllcr  has  two 
lenu-ilici.  He  may  cither  set  up  the  breach  of  warranty  in  rcilin  ti.jn 
of  the  price,  or  he  may  pay  the  price  and  »uc  (or  damaces.  The  prima 
facie  measure  of  damagn  is  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the 
goods  at  the  time  of  delivery  and  the  value  they  would  have  had  if 
they  had  answered  to  the  warranty  ((  53). 

"The  sixth  part  of  the  act  is  supplementaf,  and  U  mainly  con- 
cerned with  drafting  rxplanalinns,  but  section  5S  contains  some 
rule*  (or  regulatinK  smiles  I  y  auction.  It  prohibits  stvret  biJiJlng  on 
bchaK  o(  the  wUer  tt>  enhance  the  price,  but  is  silent  as  to  combina- 
lion  by  buyers  to  reduce  the  price.  Such  a  combination. commonly 
know  n  as  a  "  knock  out,"  is  lc(t  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  ordinary 
law  of  coiupirocy. 

The  Sale  of  Goods  Act  1893  was  the  third  attempt  made  by 
tbe  Enilidi  parliament  to  codify  a  braitch  of  commefdal  law.  It 
wolild  be  flat  «i  place  here  to  ditcuM  the  policy  of  nctnatile 
codihitiim,biititiiiay  be  noted  that  there  arc  vety  fewicponed 
cam  OB  tbe  eoutiuction  of  the  act,  ao  that  ita  latcipNtation 
doca  not  seem  to  have  given  ibe  to  dlffictdty.  As  hu  been  noted 
above,  the  act  preserves  some  curious  anomalies  and  dLstinctions 
between  English  and  Scottish  law.  but  the  amendments  re- 
quired to  remove  them  would  be  few  and  simple,  should  the 
legislature  ever  think  it  worth  while  to  undertake  the  task. 

I'nittd  .V/ii.'cj. — The  taw  as  to  the  sale  of  real  estate  agrees  gener- 
ally with  ICiigli'h  law.  It  i»  considerably  simplihed  by  a  system  of 
rcgi»trati<in.  The  covenant  of  warranty,  unknown  in  EnRland,  is 
the  principal  covenant  for  title  in  the  United  States.  It  corresponds 
ceamHy  to  the  Sarifah  covenant  far  qeiatcnjayaMiit.  Thefjgfatof 
jedidel  Mle  «f  biiBdlngi  under  •  BedMiric'i  lien  for  labeur  and 
natiftak  iasivm  by  the  law  of  onny  states.  The  sale  of  public 
landa it refubted  by  Act  of  Coogreaa.  In  the  law  oC  sale  of  personal 
pmprrty  American  law  is  also  based  upon  Engli'^h  law.  The  |)rincipal 
differences  arc  that  the  law  of  market  overt  is  not  recognized  by  the 
United  Sutes,  and  that  an  unpaid  vendor  is  the  agent  of  the  vendee 
to  mell  on  non-payment,  and  is  entitled  to  rcco%-cr  the  difference 
between  the  contract  price  and  the  price  of  resale.  Warranty  of  title 
it  not  carried  as  far  as  in  England.  I'niteij  States  dedaiOMdniw  a 
distinction  between  Roods  in  the  possession  and  goodt  Mt  fal  the 
possession  of  the  vendor  at  the  lime  ot",ale.  There  is  no  warranty  of 
title  ol  the  latter.  The  Statute  of  Frauds  has  V>een  rnnslrucil  in  some 
rcsmcl-  dillerently  from  the  English  dci-i  r,s,  to  unlawful  sales, 
it  ha^  l>tin  held  that  a  sale  in  a  state  n  t!io  ^ale  is  lawful  is 
valid  in  a  sutc  where  it  it  un-lawful  by  statute,  even  though  the 
foods  are  in  the  latter  state. 

The  ordi  nary  text  books  on  the  law  of  ate  an  constantly  re-edited 
and  brought  up  to  date.  The  folIowinR  among  the  others  mny  be 
confulted:  Benjamin's  5a/<  of  Personal  Propfrty;  Blackburn's 
Ccnlrsrl  Sale;  Campljell's  Lz'tV  of  Sale  and  MrrcantHe  Atrncy; 
Urow  t\'s  fair  cif  6'  f  .'i  .-li '  iS.o:'.  \<r.<i^ ;  Chalmers's  Saleef  Conds  Atl; 
Movie's  Conlraci  of  Saie  tn  the  Cni^'LaTv;  E.  I.  Schuster  s  PrincipUt 
tl  Ctrmam  Chit  I.aii':  Badduiide's  Dtt  aauls  et  mUu  e»mmtf 
ttaltt ;  Story's  Sak  of  PmomA  Property  (United  States). 

(M.  D.  Ch  ) 

SALEP  (.\rab.  sahleb,  Gr.  JpX't).  *  drug  extensively  used  in 
oriental  countries  as  a  nervine  restorative  and  fattencr,  and  also 
much  prescribed  in  paralytic  affections.  It  probably  owed  its 
flrigioal  pcpdarity  10  tbe  belkl  io  tbe  "  docbiae  «l " 


It  is  not  used  in  European  medicine.  It  consists  of  the  tuberotis 
roots  of  various  species  of  Orchis  and  Eulophia,  which  are  decorti- 
cated, washed,  heated  until  horny  in  appearance,  and  then  dtiod. 
Its  most  important  constituent  is  a  mucilaginous  ailbetanoe 
which  it  yields  with  cold  water  to  the  eitent  of  4^%. 

SAUnWO  (aac;  SWbmnM),  a  seapoit  and  aidiiepfacopal 
see  of  Guapania,  Italy,  capitd  of  the  pravteee  of  Salerno,  on 
the  west  coast,  33  n.  by  rail  S.E.  of  Naples.  Ptop.  (1901), 
38.936  (town),  45,313  (commtme).  The  ruins  of  its  old  Norman 
castle  stand  on  an  eminence  905  ft.  above  the  sea  with  a  back- 
ground of  graceful  limestone  hills.  The  town  walls  were  dc-suov  cd 
in  the  bfgiiiriing  of  the  iglh  century;  the  seaward  iK>rlion  has 
fiiMii  [lie  to  ihc  Corso  Garibaldi,  the  principal  promcr.aiJc. 
The  chicl  liiiiliiings  arc  tbe  theatre,  the  prcfcciutc,  and  the 
cathedral  of  Sl  Matthew  (whose  bones  were  brought  from 
Paestum  to  Salerno  in  954),  begun  in  1076  by  Robert  Cuiscard 
and  consecrated  in  1084  by  Gicgoiy  VIL  la  front  b  a  bevBtifnl 
<|iiadiaagu)ar  court  (i  13  by  loa  ft.),  surrounded  by  afcadca 
fonned  of  twenty-eight  ancient  pillaTS  mostly  of  grulte  froB 
Paestum,  and  containing  twelve  sarcophagi  of  various  periods; 
the  middle  entrance  into  the  church  is  closed  by  remarkable 
bronze  doors  of  itih  cenlury  By.'.m'.iiie  work.  The  nave  and 
two  aiiles  end  in  apses.  Two  niagi.ii.ccm  marble  amboncs, 
the  larger  dating  from  ti7s,  a  large  nih-ccniury  altar  frontal 
in  the  south  aisle,  having  scenes  from  the  Bible  carved  on  thirty 
ivory  tablets,  with  13th-century  mosaics  in  the  apse,  given  by 
Giovanni  da  Procida,  the  promotor  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers, 
and  the  tonb  of  Pope  Gregory  VIL,  and  that  of  Queen  MarfWCt 

of  Ovnaaa^  awthcx  of  King  l<dislaiis,  elected  ia  t4(s,  deserve 
tebeaiealioned.  latbeciyptisabnineBlatnBflf  StMatlbtv. 
The  cathedral  poeeeiscs  a  fine  Eadlel  loiL  &  Domenlco  near 
it  has  Norman  cloisters,  and  several  of  the  other  churches  contain 

pai.ititiRs  by  Andrea  Sabbatini  da  Salerno,  one  of  the  lx:>i  of 
kapliael'i  scholars.  A  fine  port  constructed  by  Giovanni  da 
I'roci  Ja  in  1260  was  destroyed  whe:i  .Naples  became  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  and  remained  blocked  with  sand  till  after 
\\\^  unihcaiiun  of  Italy,  when  it  was  cleared;  but  it  is  now 
unimportant.  The  chief  indtistrics  arc  silk  and  cotton-spinning 
and  printing.  Good  wine  is  produced  in  the  neighbourhood.  A 
branch  railway  runs  N.  up  the  Irno  valley  to  Mcrcaio  S.  Scverino 
on  the  line  from  Naples  to  Avellino. 

A  Roman  colony  (Salcrnum)  »as  founded  in  l<)4  B.C.  to  keep  the 
l*irentiiu  in  i  he^  W.  It  ua-.  faptureij  tiy  the  Sarv.mre^  in  the  >-..i.il 
War.  It  was  the  jxiint  at  »!iu  h  the  co.i«t  nud  to  l'je>.tuni  iIm T,;id 
from  the  Via  Popillia,  rejoining  it  again  i..  of  Uuxcntum.  In  ti  e  4ih 
century  the  cotrutortf  of  LucanU  and  the  territorv'  o(  the  Uruttit 
rcsidea  here,  but  it  did  not  attain  its  full  importance  till  after  the 
Lombard  conquest.  Dismantled  by  order o(  Charlemagne,  it  became 
in  the  9th  century  the  capital  of  an  inde!K  n<lent  principality,  the 
rival  of  that  o(  Bencvento,  and  was  ^s;rrounded  by  stronj;  lortitKa- 
tions.  The  Lombard  princes.  »kho  had  lie<|iienily  d.(er.tl<-d  th^ir 
city  apainst  the  Saracens,  succumbed  befon-  Ki  ljert  (  .1:1-.  ard.  who 
took  the  castle  alter  an  eight  months'  siece  and  made  Salerno  the 
capital  of  his  new  territor)-.  The  remcnalof  the  couit  to  Palermo 
and  the  sack  of  the  city  by  the  emperor  Henry  Vt.  in  1 194  put  a  stop 
to  its  development.  The  medical  Khool  of  the  Cm/at  Wf>p*- 
cralica  (as  it  called  itself  on  its  seals)  held  a  high  position  in  medieval 
timev  Salerno  university,  founded  in  1150,  and  long  one  of  the  great 
scats  of  IcarninR  in  Italy,  was  riovd  in  1.S17. 

Sec-  .\.  .\vena,  Monumcnh  drW  lUiUa  MendionaU  (Naples,  tgoj^  i. 
.171  ^\'\-  (T.  As  ) 

SALERS,  a  village  of  central  France,  in  the  department  of 
Cantal,  30  m.  N.  of  Aurillac  by  road.  Pop.  (1006),  659.  Salcrs 
dates  from  the  gth  or  toth  century  and  its  lords  were  already 
poweHul  in  tbe  nth  century.  It  b  finely  situated  on  a  plateau 
overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Maronne.  It  is  a  quaint  old  town 
with  a  chucb  of  the  13th  and  15th  centuries,  remains  of  ita 
aodent  lamparta  and  many  houses  of  tbe  15th  and  ibtbccntiuiea. 
SakiB  baa  ffivea  ila  aaaw  lo  a  cckbntad  breed  of  lad  cattle 
nbed  In  the  distfiet. 

SALESBURY  (or  SAUSBvav),  WIUIAM  {e.  ts>»-e.  tfeo). 
WeUh  scholar,  was  a  native  of  Denbighshire,  being  the  son  of 
Foulkc  Salesbury,  who  Ix-longcd  to  a  family  said  to  be  descended 
from  a  certain  Adam  of  Sal.'burp.  a  member  of  the  ducal  hottse 
of  Bavaria,  who  came  to  England  in  the  1 2th  centur>'.  Salcsbuiy 
St  Oafofd,  vheie  be  accepted  tbe  Piolcataat 
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faith,  but  he  pmed  mott  of  hi«  life  «t  LUnnot,  irorking  at 
hi*  Uussiy  uadcctakiasik  tl*  gnatot  Wdafa  idMhur  «  Ut 
tine^  Sdatway  «i*  «Hiilihil«H  with  nine  languages,  including 
IaUb,  .Gredc  «ad  Hemcw,  and  «u  learned  in  philology  and 

botany.  He  died  about  1600.  About  1546  he  edited  a  collection 
of  WcUh  proverbs  (Oil  synuyr  pen  kembrro),  probably  the  first 
book  printed  Ln  Welsh,  and  in  1^47  his  Dutioiw.ry  in  Englyshe 
and  Wdske  was  published  (laoimilc  edition,  1877).  In  1563 
the  English  parliament  ordtred  the  Welsh  bishops  to  arrange 
ior  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  book  of  common 
pra>-er  into  Wdah.  The  New  lestamcnt  was  assigned  to  Sales- 
bafy,«faofaadpNfvioiial]rtimnikted|Murt»ofiu  lie(ecdv«dvalu- 
•Ue  aMiftaaee  inn  Richud  Dnrio,  hfabop  of  St  DtvMt,  tad 
alto  Cram  ThooBat  Huct,  or  Hewett  (d.  1591)1  but  be  himself  did 
^  greater  part  of  the  work.  The  translation  was  made  from  the 
Creek,  but  Latin  versions  were  consuhtd,  and  in  October  1567 
the  New  Testament  was  published  fur  the  first  time  in  Welsh. 
This  translation  never  became  vcr\  j'j)[)i:l:'r,  but  it  served  as  the 
basis  for  the  new  one  made  by  Bishop  \\  tlliam  MorKan  (r.  1547- 
1604).  Salcsbury  and Davics  continued  to  work  together,  translat- 
ing various  writings  into  Welsh,  until  about  1 576  when  the  literary 
partnership  was  broken.  After  this  event,  Salcrfmij,  ahhough 
continuing  his  studies,  produced  aothing  of  importance. , 

Other  noteworthy  members  of  the  funOy  (the  modern  loelling  is 
Silu!.bur>)  arc:  Johk  Salesbuiy  (e.  1500-1573),  who  held  many 
prHcrmcnts  under  the  Tudor  »o\'ereign»  and  was  bishop  €>f  Sodor 
and  Nfan  from  1571  to  1575:  Thomas  Salesburv  (e.  1555-1586), an 
ajvoci^tt'  of  Arnhuny  BaL>inj;toti,  who  was  executed  for  conspiring,; 
againu  Queen  Elizabeth;  Ht.SRV  Salesbury  (is6i-<.  1637),  the 
author  of  a  Welsh  grammar  published  in  iSMsTllOllASSALKSBUKy 
(d.  1643).  a  poet,  who  probably  fought  loir  Cheriea  I.  at  Edgebill; 
aadaoMher  royalist,  Wn.i  laM  Sat  ataMat  it.  tslto-e.  Mao),iovcrBor 
of  I>i^h  Caltle.  whick.  hi  1646,  he  fliluibdcfnier ia  the 
iataMMd  the  Uof. 

tAUm  (Dutch,  SaUyer),  a  group  of  MaBdi  bdonfl^g 

t  '  ihc  Rovcrnment  of  Celebes  and  its  Mependcncics  in  the 
Dutch  E.wt  Indies,  numbering  altogether  73,  the  principal 
being  Saleycr,  Tambalongang,  Pulasi  and  Bahuluwang;  between 
5"  ;6'  and  7°  25'  S.  and  119°  50'  and  121°  30'  E.  The  main  island, 
S^cyc-r,  is  over  50  m.  long  and  very  narrow;  area,  J48  sq.  m. 
The  strait  tqiorating  it  from  Celebes  is  more  than  100  fathoms 
deep  and,  iwmblg  to  a  ationg  current,  is  dangerous  (or  native 
ih^  10  oawifMab  The  stiau  of  the  iiland  are  all  Mdincatary 
n^K  coialllna  HmwtoiMt,  occaatonalty  eandstoae;  everywhere, 
tteipt  titt  asith  aad  aorth-west,  covceed  Iv  a  fciUla  iott. 
The  wttenhed  la  a  ^iIb  raanhig  thronghooA  the  iilaad  ten  N. 
to  s  .  reaching  ia  Bwihima  Haitt  5840  ft,  doptaf  ctaep|]r  to  the 

C-i:-t  Lua^. 

Thr  (Kipiibtion,  mainly  a  mixed  race  of  ^facassa^l,  BuKincw-.  the 
natives  of  Luvu  and  Buton,  is  estimated  at  57,000  on  the  main  island 
aad  a4/MiO0a  the  dependent  isles.  They  use  the  Macassar  language, 
aie  for  tte  moat  part  nominally  Mahommedans  (though  many 
heathen  euatoms  8ur%'ivc).  and  support  themjelves  by  agriculture, 
fishing,  aeafaring.  trade,  the  preparation  of  salt  (on  the  south  coast) 
aniJ  weaving,  rield  work  is  largely  performed  by  a  »cr\-lle  class. 
Raw  and  prepared  cotton,  tobacco,  trepane,  tortoiM  -shcll.  coco-nuts 
and  coco-nut  oil,  and  salt,  are  exported.  There  are  frequent  emigra- 
tions to  Celebes  and  other  parts  of  the  archipelago.  For  that  Ruoo, 
aad  also  00  accoaat  of  tea  caoellent  hones  and  numerous  bullaloes, 
Saleyer  in  oftea  cea^Mtd  with  Maduia.  bcteg  of  the  MM  haiport- 
aace  to  Cddwe  as  b  Madoia  to  Java. 

SALFORD,  a  municipal,  county  and  parliamentary'  borough 
of  Lancoahirc,  t;iglatid,  iSo  m.  N.W.  by  N.  of  L<in(lon  and 
31  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Livcr[)Ool.  Pop.  (iqoS  estimate),  230.2^4. 
Saiford  also  gives  its  name  to  the  hundred  of  soulh-west  Lanca- 
shire in  which  Manchester  is  situated;  probably  because  when 
the  dtstiict  wa«  divided  into  hundreds  Manchester  waa  in  a 
nBnoua  oondition  from  Danish  ravages.  The  paiBamaitary 
aad  immifipal  boondariea  of  SaUoid  ar«  idenlkal;  aita,  5170 
acres.  The  parilamentary  borough  baa  three  dlviskms,  each 
rettiming  a  member.  The  borough,  compoted  of  three  townthipa 
identical  with  the  ancient  manors  of  Saiford,  Pendleton  and 
Broughton,  is  for  the  most  part  separated  from  Marivl'.cstcr  by 
the  river  IrwcU,  which  is  croiVse<l  by  a  scries  of  bridges.  The 
vaJlc>  cjf  the  Irwcll,  now  largely  occupied  by  factories,  separates 
the  higher  grouad  of  Brougfaton  from  that  9f  Pendleton,  and 
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ia  flatteit  at  the  aouth  whetaU  Joina  the  Maachetter  hooadaDr. 
At  the  other  catfcmity  of  SaUbid  it  jotoa  the  borough  of  Ecdea. 

The  chief  railway  station  b  ExchaafaMation,  which  is  in  Saiford, 
but  has  its  main  approach  in  Manriwater.  The  Lancashire 
&  Vurkshiia  aad  the  Loadoa  k.  Nacth-Wettcm  niiwaya  icrva 

the  lowtu 

Until  163.1  Saiford  was  entirely  dependent  upon  Manchester  in  its 
ecclesiastical  arrangements.  In  that  year  Sacred  Trinity  Church 
("  Saiford  Chapc-I  ')  was  built  and  endowed  under  the  will  of 
Humphrey  Booth  the  elder,  who  also  founded  charities  which  have 
crown  gnatly  in  value.  The  yearly  income  of  more  than  £17,000  i* 
dispoaca  ei  In  pensions  and  in  nospiul  granta.  His  grandson, 
Humphrey  Booth  the  younger,  tcft  money  for- the  repair  of  the 
chufch  and  the  residue  b  disuibuted  amongst  the  poor.  The  yearly 
rex-enue;  is  alK.ut  {1400.  Sallord  is  the  teat  of  a  Ronian  Catholic 
bishopric,  a.'i  I  ii^  « .11  hc<lral,  St  John's,  with  its  spire  of  240  ft.,  is  the 
muM  noteworthy  iccle^iastiraf  hiiiWing  in  the  borougn.  Saiford 
has  l)ccn  to  a  Lirice  extent  ovcrshaduwcil  by  Mane  hi  iter,  and  the  'wo 
boroughi,  in  tpilc  of  their  (coaratc  government,  arc  so  closely  con* 
nected  aa  to  be  one  great  arMA  um,  Mmof  of  the  hntitutions  in 
Manchester  are  intended  for  the  service  uao  of  Selfotd,  which, 
however,  has  resisted  all  attempts  at  municipal  amalgamation. 

The  chief  public  buildings  arc  the  museum  and  art  Rallcry  at  Peel 
Park,  the  lc<:hnical  school,  the  education  offices  and  the  Saiford 
Hospital.  The  town  hall,  built  in  1825,  is  no  longer  adequate  for 
municipal  needs.  Broughton  and  Pendleton  have  each  a  wjvirate 
town  ball  The  Urge  and  flourishing  technical  school  wa^  <ji  %<  l  if  x  d 
from  a  ^mechanics'  institution.  Peel  Park,  bought  by  public  s.ub- 
•criptiooin  1846,  wasthe  first  public  recreation  ground  in  toe  borough. 
In  tne  grounds  are  Langworthy  Gallery  and  a  museum.  In  the  park 
arc  fitatur*  of  Queen  \'icloria,  the  Prince  Consort,  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Ji'si  ph  Brotherton  and  Richard  Cobden.  The  only  other  roonu- 
mi  I'.t. — a  South  .Mrii  an  War  memorial — is  outside  iind  almost 
oniKjil-.-  IV-t-l  {'ark.  tJlhcr  parks  are  at  Scdlcy.  Alliert  and  Buile 
Hill;  the  last  contaiiu  a  museum,  the  contents  of  which  have  been 
iranrfmed  from  POel  Farki  Tbeia  babe  Kcnal  Moor,  ai  acres  of 
Moorbad,  uemtJ  by  a  Roaua  toad,  whkh  has  be^n  noticed  for  the 
variety  of  its  flora,  and  for  the  capture  of  the  Ottephara  Woodulltt 
of  whidi  there  Is  no  other  recoitlcd  habitat.  The  David  Lewb 
recreation  ground  at  Pendleton  may  also  be  named.  Altogether 
Saiford  has  thirty  parks  and  open  spaces  having  a  total  area  of  317 
acrcsw   The  corporation  have  also  provided  two  cemeteries. 

When  the  municipal  museum  was  founded  in  1849  a  reference 
librarv  formed  part  of  the  institution,  and  from  this  has  developed  a 
free  library  system  in  which  there  are  also  nine  lending  Ubnurbfc 

The  commercial  and  industrial  history  of  SaJfoid  b  closely  bound 
up  with  that  of  Manchester.  It  b  the  sent  of  CKtennve  cotton,  iron, 
chemical  and  allied  industrbsL  It  owes  hs  development  to  tlie 
(tcam-enginc  and  the  factory  system,  and  in  recent  years  has  shared 
in  the  increase  of  trade  owine  to  the  construction  of  the  Manrliovii  r 
Ship  Canal,  which  has  added  greatly  to  its  prosperity.  This  will  be 
seen  by  an  examination  of  the  ratcaihb  value  ol^thc  three  township* 
now  comprised  in  the  borough.  This  in  1691  was  £1404;  in  1841, 
£244.853 ;  in  18*4,  l^i^A30•,  in  1901,  £967.727;  ia  t90«-l90gi, 
£1,022,172. 

The  municipal  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  town  council  con- 
sisting of  i<)  aliN-rnun  an<l  4S  tounrillors  elected  in  I6  wards.  The 
water-supply  is  from  Man€hp<,tfr.  The  corporation  have  an  excetkat 
tramway  service.  There  are  a\-o  nuulcipal  hath^  SaMwd  Iwaa 
scraratc  commission  of  the  peace. 

There  are  no  oeruin  ftgurcs  as  to  the popubliaa  hrftia  177^  when 
at  the  insunce  of  Dr  Thomas  Vvnxm  a  eeaiae  was  taaea  of 
Manchester  and  Saiford.  The  btter  had  then  4755  inhabitant*. 
Census  returns  show  that  its  popubtion  in  1801  was  14477;  ia 
1851,  <!3>89o;  and  hi  1901,  taaj^  The  death-rate  la  1906  was 
iS-sperthoMaad. 

Within  the  present  borotigh  area  then  ba*a  beea  found  neo> 
lithic  implements  and  British  urns,  as  wdl  as  Roman  coins. 
In  1851  trans  of  a  Roman  road  were  still  vLsiblc.  Domesday 
Book  mentions  S  ili'nrd  ;is  held  by  Edward  the  Confessor  and  as 
having  a  forest  three  Ic.igues  long  and  the  same  broad.  At  the 
Conquest  it  was  part  of  the  domain  granted  to  Roger  of  Poitou, 
but  reverted  to  the  crown  in  1102.  After  successively  belonging 
to  the  earb  of  Chester  and  of  Derby  it  passed  to  Edward  Crouch- 
back,  carl  of  Laacaster.  It  was  erected  into  a  dvdiy  and  county 
pabtbaiB  SJS)*  and  when  tlia  house  of  Lancaster  aucoeeded  to 
the  throne  their  Lancashire  possessions  were  kept  separate. 
Saiford  and  Pendleton  arc  stiU  ports  of  the  ancient  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  belonging  to  the  English  crown.  In  1231  Ranulf 
dc  Hiuiukville,  carl  of  Chester,  granted  a  charter  constituting 
Salfofrl  a  "  free  borough."  But  the  ^-ovi  rnmcnt  notwithstanding 
Was  esscnti.iUy  n;anorial  ami  not  niunirijial.  In  the  Civd  War» 
between  Charles  L  and  the  pailiamcnt,  Saiford  was  royalist. 
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SALICETI-^LIC  LAW 


•adl  (ke  ttBiaeeeailul  siege  of  Manchester  was  conducted  from 
its  lids  of  the  IthcIL  Its  later  history  a  mualy  idcBtical  with 
that  «f  Maadmter  (f.«.).   In  1844  it  reedvtd  • 

charter  and  became  a  coun' v  borough  in 

IliuLiCM^RArilv. — There  i  .  n  >  M-^arate  hinory  ofSalford: 
piiblicaliiins  minicil  under  Manciikster.     The  MS,  records  n<,  the 
I'nn  moK-  iir  C  ■  .urt  Lici .  i  51)7- idi-g,  wen"  kIiii  iI  l.y  J  G.  M.iih11i  \  fur 
the  Chcthjm  SiKHiy,  but  others  Btiil  remain  in  manustri)!!  in  the 
State  Paper  Office.  (W.  E.  A.  A.) 

SAUCBn,  AKTOINE  CHRISTOPHE  (1757-1800),  Frtnch 
revolutionist,  was  bom  at  Saliccto,  in  Corsica,  on  ihc  36th  of 
August  1757,  of  a  family  of  riaccnza.  After  studyiiiR  law  in 
Tuscany,  he  became  an  avocat  at  the  upper  council  of  Hasiia, 
and  was  elected  deputy  of  the  Third  Estate  to  the  French 
statcs-gencr-tl  in  1789.  As  deputy  to  the  Convention,  Saliceti 
voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  was  seat  to  Corsica 
OB  mbrion  to  oppose  the  c6unter-revolutioaa(y  intrigues.  But 
(be  wicew  at  Us  advenarie*  oompdlcd  him  tt»  wfthdiaw  to 
^lovowe,  when  he  took  part  in  lepicasing  the  vevoltt  at 
Mancillei  and  Touhn.  It  wai  on  this  mission  that  he  met  and 
hdped  bis  oompatrfot  Bonaparte.  On  account  of  his  friendship 
with  Robespierre,  Saliceti  was  denounced  at  the  revolution  of 
9  Thcrmidor,  and  was  saved  only  by  the  amnesty  of  [he  year  IV. 
He  subscqucnily  or^iani/cd  the  army  of  Italy  and  the  two 
departments  into  which  Corsica  had  been  divided,  was  deputy 
to  the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred,  and  accepted  various  offices 
under  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,  being  minister  of  police 
and  of  war  at  Naples  under  Joseph  Bonaparte  (iSx.  iSo<j). 
He  died  at  Nafiies  en  the  ajid  of  December  1S09— it  baa  hen 


lUKn.  uinnnni,  CMh,  ^  Vtm 

wiOoW'barlt,  discovered  hf  Loom  in  tSst.  It  exists  bi 

species  of  Sr.Hx  and  Pi^pidus.  and  has  been  obtained  to  the  extent 
of  i  or  4%  from  the  bark  of  S.  h^iix  and  S.  paHandra. 

sUdaispmauedframadeoociion  of  the  bark  by  first  pRctpiut- 
Ing  the  taniun  by  milk  of  Bme.  then  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  a  soft 

extract,  and  dissolving  out  the  saticin  by  alcohol.  As  met  with  in 
commerce  it  is  usually  in  the  form  of  glossy  white  scales  or  needles. 
It  is  neutral,  tKlourU  «.i.  un.ilterrd  by  exposure  to  the  air.  and  has  a 
bitter  taste.  It  Is  s-jlubic  in  about  30  p.irts  of  water  ,<rid  8<i  p.in->  of 
alcohol  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  in  0-7  of  boiling  water  or  in 
3  parts  of  boiling  alcohol,  and  more  fnsely  in  alkaline  b(|uids.  It  is 
also  soluble  in  acetic  acki  without  alteration,  but  is  insoluble  in 
chloroform  and  benaol.  From  phloridnn  it  is  distingui»hed  by  its 
a:iiiarinbral  tolution  not  bccominK  coloured  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
Chemically,  it  is  a  elucmide  deri\Td  from  k1uco-«  arvd  ialitenin 
(o-oxv-lienzyl  alcohol),  into  which  it  is  dccDm^Ki^^d  by  the  enzymes 
ptN.ilino  and  cmulsin.  Oxidation  con\-crts  it  into  kaitin  (aaiicyl- 
aldehv<le-Klucosc).  Populin,  a  benzoyl  saUdn,  laa|(llHaddefoiUd 
in  the  leaves  and  bark  of  Pobvdui  tremula. 

Salicin  is  used  in  medicine  Tor  the  same  purposes  as  saBcyQc  add 
and  the  salicylates.  It  is  al>o  used  as  a  bitter  tonic.  tJt.  a  gastric 
stimulant,  in  doses  of  five  grains.  The  ordinary  dose  may  eo  up  to 
fony  pains  or  more  with  perfect  safety,  though  the  British  Pharma- 
co(x)eia  limits  It  to  twenty.  The  KflMtc  action  of  the  drug  b  that  of 
fcdi.  s  lie  acid  or  the  nuMmiie  eomgiomida  that  oontaui  it  (sec 
Salic  VI  ic  Acid). 

SALIC  LAW,  and  other  Prankish  Laws^  The  Salic  Law 
is  one  of  those  early  moilieval  Prankish  laws  which,  with  other 
cirly  Germanic  laws  (sec  (>kruanic  Laws),  arc  known  collect- 
ively as  leget  barbcrorum.  It  originated  tvith  the  Saliao  Franks, 
often  simply  called  Salian.s,  the  chief  o{  that  CDBigloiMtatiOD of 
Germanic  peoples  known  as  Pranks. 

The  Salic  Law  has  come  down  to  us  in  numerous  MSS.  and  in 
divers  forms.  The  most  ancient  form,  repre»entcd  by  Latin  MS. 
No.  .4404  In  the  I'.il.ii.ilhi-f^jue  Natiunalc  at  Paris,  consists  of  65 
chapters.  The  second  form  has  the  same  6$  chapters,  but  contains 
intwpobted  proviaiont  which  show  ChristiBn  influence.  The  third 
text  consists  of  99  chaptm,  and  is  divided  into  two  groups,  ac- 
cnrding  as  the  MSS.  contain  or  omit  the  "  Malbcrg  glosses."'  The 

'  Some  of  the  MSS.  contain  words  in  a  barbarian  tongue  and  often 
preceded  by  the  word  "milk."  or"  oHlbeii."  TlMae  aio  adnuttad 
to  be  Fnnkish  words,  and  are  known  aa  the  Malbcii  gjosses. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  true  Import  of  these  ghMca;  aooie  echoUrs 
hold  that  the  Salic  Law  was  originally  written  In  tho  F^mkish 

vernacular,  and  that  theie  word"  are  remnants  of  the  ancient  text, 
while  ottirrs  ri  v'ard  them  as  legal  formulae  such  as  would  l>e  uv-d 

■  '  the  jt>dge  to  denote 
is  nnre  prabable. 

  !  ignorant  of 

I  to  the  ftaenl  sense  of  each  patafmph  o(  the  law. 


wniic  oT  tiers  nvarn  incm  as  legai  lormuiac  siicn  a 
cither  by  a  plaintiff  in  introducing  a  si'it,  or  bv  tlx 
the  cnct  oomposiiion  to  be  praiMMinoed.  It  is 
iMMwcver,  that  these  words  served  the  Franks,  wlw 
LatM.  aa  doe*  to  the  ■taenl  sense  of  each  oafaomfl 


fourth  vrrsiDri,  emended  by  CharlemaRne.  consists  of  70  chapters 
with  the  Laimity  corrected  and  without  the  glostes.  Thuugn  ho 
added  some  new  proviiions,  Charlcmegne  respected  theoncient  enee» 
even  thoie  which  had  long  fallen  into  disuse.  The  Int  vendon. 

published  by  B.  J.  Herold  at  Basel  in  1557  (Oifinum  ae  C^rmami- 
I  arum  aniiquitotum  libn)  from  a  MS.  now  lost,  is  founded  on  the 
second  recension,  but  contains  additions  of  con\iderably  later  date. 

The  law  is  a  compilation,  the  various  chapter?  were  c.)ni[X)>td  at 
different  periods,  and  »•€  do  not  f>os»c*5  the  orisiiul  form  of  the 
compilation.  Even  the  most  ancient  text,  that  in  6$  chapters, 
contains  passages  which  a  comparison  with  the  later  texts  shows  to 
be  interpolations.  .  It  is  pouible  that  chapter  i.,  De  mannire,  was 
taken  from  a  Merovingian  capltularyand  afterwards pUiced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  S.ilii:  Law.  This  granted,  internal  evidence  would 
go  to  show  th.it  the  (irst  rompilation  dates  b.ii  1;  tnilu  iimeol  (_  lovi*. 
and  doubtlevs  in  t'.e  Ijst  years  of  his  reitn,  after  his  victors-  oxer  (he 
Visigoths  (507  511V  Many  facts  combine  to  preclude  the  .'i'-Niv:rt- 
mcnt  of  an  earlier  date  to  the  compilation  of  the  Law.  The  Gcrmantc 
tribes  had  no  need  to  use  the  Latin  UnojiMe  ontU  they  had  coalesced 
with  the  Calh>- Roman  pomilatMn.  The  scale  of  indidal  fines  in 
liven  in  the  denarius  {"  which  makes  w>  many  sofi'^i  "),  and  it  t» 
Known  that  the  monetary  system  of  the  telidus  did  not  appear  until 
the  Merovingian  period.  Even  in  its  earliest  form  the  law  contains 
no  trace  of  p.i^..iniiin  -  a  siKnificant  fact  when  we  consider  how  closely 
law  and  religion  are  related  in  their  origina.  As  pointed  out  by 
H.  BniiMifr  m  Me  X>sn<ir*e  Jli>rlN<gwr*sft«»  Q.  aal).  the  Salic  l^w 
cootite  faaitaimii  of  the  Vk^hie  laws  or  Enric  f466-48s). 
Finally,  chapter  dvii.  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Franki»h  po««r 
extended  south  of  the  Loire,  since  it  speaks  of  men  dwelling  "  tratu 
Lc^erem  "  being  sumnior>ed  to  the  malius  (judicial  assemblv)  and 
being  allowed  eighty  ni,;lU!.  lor  ilieir  journey.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
impotubic  to  place  the  date  of  compilation  later.  The  Romans  are 
clearly  indicated  in  the  law  as  subjects,  but  as  not  yet  forming  part 
of  the  army,  which  consi«ts  solely  of  the  aiHrutlions,  i>.  Prankish 
warriors  of  the  king's  bodyguard.  Aa  yet  the  bw  i»  not  impregnated 
with  the  Christian  fpirit  :  this  absence  of  both  Christian  and  Pagan 
elements  is  due  to  the  f.ut  that  many  of  the  Franks  verc  ftill 
heathens,  .ihhnu|,;li  Vu-ir  king  had  bi-en  convened  to  C  hri^ti.intty. 
Christian  enactments  were  intrixluied  Rraduallv  into  the  later 
Finally,  »c  find  capilul.iries  of  the  liints  imniedialcly 


following  Clu vis  being  giadually  incorporated  in  the  text  of  the  law— 
r.c.  the  Patlum  pre  lenorepadt  of  Childebert  Land  Cloiaira  1.  (Stt- 
S^).  and  the  Eiklum  ChUptTiti  (561-584).  chapter  H.  of  sriUdi 
ates  and  emends  the  Salic  Law. 

The  law  as  originally  compiled  underwem.  modifieatiofisof  varying 
tmiwrtance  Ixforc  it  took  the  form  known  to  us  in  Latin  MS.  No. 
44114,  to  whifh  (he  clivt  of  Childebert  1.  and  Clotaire  I.  .ilr<ddy 
appended.  The  cbsses  of  MSS.  distinguished  above  give  evidence  of 
further  chengeei  the  law  being  supplemented  by  other  capitularies 
and  snndrv  rxirmM<an(ta.  prologues  and  epilogues,  which  some 
historiaiu  naNc  \vr<ii];;ty  emuBcd  to  be  parts  of  the  main  text. 
Finally,  Chath  n  uTir.  who  took  a  keen  intcrcft  in  the  ancient 
documents,  had  the  law  emcnde<l.  tho  ojxration  rnn*i«tini;  in 
eliniin.nirij;  (he  M-itlnTi;  flosses,  which  were  no  lonf.(  r  inirll;,;d  le. 
correcting  the  Latinity  of  the  ancient  text. omiliineacertain number 
ef  intrrpoLtted  chapMii^  aad  adtfn|  otheia  wWch  had  Obtained 
general  sanction. 

The  Salic  Law  is  a  collection  of  ancient  ctistoms  pat  into 
writing  by  order  of  the  piincc  In  the  acMe  that  they  abeadly 
existed  and  canemdy-iiiade  to  the  prince^  Iniid,  it  is  legitimate 
to  speak  of  these  ctntoms  as  a  popular  law.  a  Vdksrtckt,  hut  it 
was  the  prince  who  Rave  them  force  of  law,  emended  them, 
and  rejected  such  of  the  ancient  usapcs  as  apfn-.ind  to  him 
antiquated.  The  king,  moreover,  had  tin-  right  to  add  provisiona 
to  the  law;  and  wc  fmd  capitularies  of  Chatlemagnc  and  Lovig 
the  Piou.<  in  the  form  of  addilamtnia  to  the  Salic  L,aw. 

From  this  ii  will  be  seen  that  the  Salic  Law  is  not  a  political 
law,  it  b  in  no  way  concerned  with  the  succcasioB  to  the  throne 
of  F'rance,  and  it  is  absolutely  false  to  suppooe  that  it  was  the 
Solic  Law  that  was  invoked  in  iji6  and  s^M  to  eidude  the 
daugfatoa  of  Loob  X.  and  Philip  V.  from  the  socteaiioa  to  the 
thitme.  The  Salic  Law  b  pre-eminently  a  penal  co<)e.  which 
shows  the  amount  of  the  fines  for  various  offences  and  crimes, 
and  contains,  besides,  some  civil  law  cnaclnunts,  such  as  the 
famous  chapter  on  succes-sion  to  priv.-ite  property  (rfr  r,!cdf), 
which  declares  that  daughters  caniiot  iiilitni  l:;n<l.  Tlie  text 
is  filled  with  valuable  information  on  the  Mate  of  the  family 
and  property  in  the  6th  century,  and  it  b  astonishing  to  find 
Montesquieu  describing  the  Salic  Law  as  the  law  of  a 
ignorant  of  landed  property.  The  code  also  conlaint.! 
infonnatioB  on  the  oiganiiatio»  of  the  trihiinab  (ttibunal 
of  the  hundnd  and  tribunal  of  the  kfaig}«Bdon  praccdtiic. 

Utt  aU  the  barbarian  la«a»  the  law  of  tho  Saliaa  Fnnks 
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was  a  pfn-onal  law;  it  applied  only  to  the  Salian  Franks.  As 
the  Sal:j:">.  however,  were  the  victorious  race,  the  law  acquired 
an  authority  in  cjcrvs  o(  the  other  barbarian  bsvs,  and  in  ihc 
axlditiorw  made  10  the  Ripuarian.  Lombard,  and  other  allied 
Ian,  the  Carolingians  endeavoured  to  bring  these  taws  inio 
hanoony  with  the  Salic  Law.  Moreover,  many  persons,  even  of 
ianigi  nee.  declared  liwinsetm  wiUing  to  live  under  the  Salic 
Uv.  1lKpriDcipk«f|icisoMllly,lw«evcr,tndttanygav«way 
%» ibat  «C  terriMriality;  and  bi  e««ty  diitrfa^  M  leut  aeRh  ol 
lie  lieXn,  customs  were  formed  in  which  were  comUaed  la 
var.irg  projMiri  ions  Roman  law,  ecclesiastical  law  and  the 
rarious  Gcrnunic  laws.  So  late  as  the  loih  and  nth  centuries 
we  find  certain  icxii  invoking  the  Salic  I^w,  Lui  only  in  a 
vague  and  general  w.iy;  and  il  woul  l  be  r:ibh  to  corn. IlilIc  from 
this  that  the  Salic  Law  was  still  In  forLc. 

Of  the  numercut  editions  ol  the  ^Ik  Law  only  the  principal  ones 
oa  te  mcniioncd:  J.  M.  Pardcatus,  L»i  salient  (Pari*.  |S45)>  ^ 
l«*:G.  Waits.  ZMj  alU  Rtckl  der  talitthm  Franktn  (ift^6).  text  o( 
tbc  first  ^Tr^on:  J.  F.  Bchiend,  Lai  SatUa-(iii73:  ma  ed.,  Weimar, 
iS9;k  J.  H.  HrMcls.  Let  SdiM:  A*  Ttm  Ttxis  viih  ik*  CUi$*t,and 
tkt  Ltx  EjKtndala,  with  note»  on  the  Frankl^h_  words  in  the  Lex 
S»lka\rf  H.  Kern  (i&(k)).  the  varioi;v  Itxtv  !,hoWn  in  »ynoptic  table*: 
A  Holder.  Ltx  S<iiua  ^n  )-  reproductions  o(  all  the  MSS.  with 
all  :he  abbreviations;  H.  GcHcken,  Ltx  SclUa  (Leipzig,  1898),  the' 
text  10  65  chapters,  with  comntentary  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and 
■fff  n't  ef  additamfnta;  artd  the  ctjition  undertaken  by  Mario 
KraeMMrfor  the  Mon.  Gtrm.  kisl.  For  further  informition  tee  the 
dUserlation«  prtfi\t<1  11  the  (Hlilionsof  I'ardcssm,  Wailzand  IIcmoIs; 
Jiir.sbc>hn  l  lcmrni.  Foru  kuntifn  u!xr  dai  Retkl  der  saliuhm  hranken 
(BfTlin.  IN76);  R.  Sf-lim,  t>tr  Pro'.esi  der  Lex  Hiiltca  (Utimar, 
iSfc;;  Frrnch  ^r.1n^  by  M.  7  ),t'\cnin)  and  DU  frankiuke  Kruhs- 
ni  (kruktmrjauunt  tUtunar,  1876);  J.  J.  Thoniucn,  L'Organisa- 

Bniwh  and  nrit,  tMah  P.  E.  Fahlbcck.  La  RoyauU  tt  la  droxi 
f*ytl  frtnct  (Lund,  1*83);  Mario  Krammer,  "  Kntivhe  Untertu- 
ckuogea  tut  Lex  Silica  "  in  the  AVkcj  Atihk.  xxx.  2(>i  seq.;  H. 
&^aoeT,DtutuJU  FtikU£e:(kickU  (jndcd.,  Ix-ipzig,  1906).  i.  437  sei]. 

The  La  Kipmarin  was  the  law  of  the  Ripuarian  Fraolu,  who 
d«dt  between  the  Xletue  and  the  iUiine,  and  whose  centre 
ail  Calajpte.  We  have  do  andeat  .MSS.  of  the  law  of  the 
Ifpaariun;  the  js  MSS.  wc  prnm^  at  well  as  Uwae  now  lost 
«Ueh  served  as  the  baaia  of  th«  old  editiona,  do  not  go  back 
beyond  the  time  of  Giarlemagne  (end  of  8th  century  and  9th 
onuttry).  In  all  these  MSS.  the  text  is  Identical,  but  it  is  a 
Rvised  ten— in  olhtr  wonh,  wr  h.ivc  orAy  a  .Vt  rmenJ:!]. 

On  anilysis,  the  law  of  the  Kifjuariaii^,  which  contains  Sc; 
chapters,  falls  into  three  heterogeneous  divisions.  Chapters  i.- 
TTTj  cofuist  of  a  scale  of  compositions;  but,  although  the  fines 
a-t  calculated,  i>ot  on  the  unit  of  15  solidi,  as  in  the  Salic  Law, 
but  M  that  of  18  toJidi.  it  is  clear  that  this  part  is  alre.^dy 
iaftwwed  by  the  Salic  Law.  Chapters  xxxii.-lxiv.  are  lalm 
dacctlr  Inm  the  Satic  Law;  the  provisions  follow  the  same 
amafrnMol;'  the  nnit  of  the  compositions  Is  is  salidi;  but 
cqAidaries  afe  tntcrpolated  relating  to  tlw  aUnuKUsenwnt 
aid  sale  of  immovable  property.  Chapters  hv.-faaoni.  consist 
c(  -  r  vi^iuns  of  various  kinds,  some  taken  from  lost  capitularies 
4*1  from  the  Salic  Law,  ami  others  of  unknown  origin.  The 
compilation  apparently  goes  back  to  the  reign  of  Dagobrrt  I. 
(6JSr*3<)),  to  a  time  when  the  power  of  the  mayors  of  the  pal.icc 
•as  aill  feeble,  since  wc  read  of  a  mayor  being  thriatLQt<l  with 
the  death  penalty  for  taking  brit>es  in  the  course  of  his  judicial 
djtics.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  first  two  parts  are 
elder  than  the  third.  Already  in  the  Ripuarian  Law  the  diverg- 
CBBts  im  the  old  Gcimanic  law  arc  greater  chaa  ia  the  Salic 
Law.  Ia  the  Ripaariaa  Law  a  certain  intpartaaee  attaches 
la  vrlttcn  deeds;  the  dergy  arc  protected  by  a  hi|M  wtrgUd— 
too  tdidi  for  a  priest,  and  qoo  for  a  Usbop;  on  the  other  hand. 
Bore  space  is  given  to  the  c^ara/eret  (sworn  witnesses);  and 
««  note  the  appearance  of  the  jndldal  dual,  wUdi  it  aot  men- 
liorvtd  in  the  Salic  Law.  _ 

Thm-  is  an  edition  of  the  text  of  the  Ripuailaa  Law  In  Mm.  C*t. 
Letet  (iS«3),  V.  185  sea.  by  R.  Sohm,  who  al»o  braught  out  a 
Mptiaic  edition  in  1 885  Tor  tnc  use  of  lehoola.  For  further  iniorma- 
Tioa  Me  the  prefaces  to  Sohm's  editions;  Ernst  Mayer.  Z*r 
ljtl\Uk%nt  der  Lex  RibtiariorHm  (Munich.  |8>6);  Jului*  firVrr, 
"Die  Hrimat  der  Lex  Ribuaria  "  in  the  Millnlun^'n  fw  ••■'■••n- 
thukt  Cttduekb/«n€Mmt{»upfi\t.,  vol.  v.):  H.  UrunncT,  Dtuinke 


Lastly,  we  possess  a  judicial  lent  in  4.S  p.-ira^raphs,  which 
bears  the  title  of  Nolitia  ttl  commemoralio  de  tUj  m-,:  (/.u), 
quae  se  ad  Amorem  kabtl.  This  was  in  use  in  the  <lisirict  along 
the  YvscI  formerly  called  Hamalant.  The  name  llamalanl 
is  unquestionably  derived  from  the  Prankish  tribe  of  the  Chamavi, 
and  the  document  is  often  called  Ltx  Pramconm  Ckamnoniwh 
This  text,  however,  is  aot  a  law,  but  rather  aa  abstract  of  the 
special  tisaaca  abtaiaiaB  ta  tboae  i«iioBa— what  the  (ktaiaaa  caB 
a  W^tbm.  U  was  eootpiied  by  the  ithmaat  Fmakish  ottdab 
kaown  as  the  Mtnf  DtmUtiiH,  aad  the  teat  undoubtedly  goes  back 
to  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  perhaps  to  the  years  So?  and  803, 
when  the  activity  of  the  mijrt  was  at  its  height.  In  certaiq 
(h.ipters  i!  is  p<.>s  .iblc  to  discern  ths  qOMtiOBa  Of  tha  MSIfti  aod 
the  answers  of  the  inhabitants. 

Tlivte  is  an -edition  of  this  text  by  R.  Sohm  in  Uon,  Gem.  iitt. 
Leftt,  V.  }6<>,  and  another  append«l  to  the  same  writer's  Khoot 
cditionol  liic  Lex  Ribuaria,  For  funher  information  see  E.  T.  Cauro, 
Lex  Franeorum  Ckamaterum  (Brestau,  1855;  French  trans,  in  vol.  i. 
of  the  Revue  kiilon/jve  de  droit  f randan  et  Hranfer);  Fustel  de 
CouUnges,  ^t'ouveUei  Rexkrrikn   ui'  pmbtimei  4'kittoirt 

(Parij.  l>i*)i),  pp.  ,^iw-4l4;  H-  I' roidevaux,  Rnkerckes  tur  la  Ux 
dictii  Franiorum  Chumavorum  (Pario,  1891).  (C.  PK.) 

SALICYLIC  ACID  (ortho-hydroxyljcn/jaic  acid),  an  aromatic 
acid,  C4!I,(OH)(CO.H),  found  in  the  free  state  in  the  buds  of 
Spiraea  Ulnuiria  and,  as  its  methyl  ester,  in  gaultheria  oil  and 
it)  the  essential  oil  of  Andromeda  LeKkenatdtii.  It  was  discovered 
in  i8j8  by  Piria  as  a  decompoaitioQ  product  of  salicin.  It  m^y 
be  obtained  by  the  ozidatioo  of  saligcnin  and  of  salicylic  aldehy(k; 
by  the  distillatica  of  coMsr  beaaoate;  bjr  the  deoooipaaiiioa 
of  aBthiaailie  acid  with  oltvoua  add^by  fvrioa  of  ortho^hlor 
or  ortho-brom  benzoic  acid  with  potash;  by  heating  ortho* 
cyanphenol  with  alcoholic  potash;  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
phenol,  carbon  tetrachloride  and  alcoholic  potash  (o  100°  C. 
(F.  Tiemann  and  K  Keimcr,  Ber.,  iSyO,  9,  p.  uSs);  and  by 
the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  phenol  and  chlorcarbaolc 
csttr  (T.  Wilm  and  G.  Wischln,  Zeil.f.  ChonU,  1S6S,  6). 

It  is  manuf.M  !  111.  (1  \,\  K^Kjc's  pnnTv-.  (ir  l>y  juniie  nnxlificatian of 
the  same,  bodium  phenoiatc  is  heated  in  a  stream  of  carlxm 
dioxide  in  an  iron  raton  at  a  temperature  of  iSo-aao*  C,  when  half 
the  phenol  dittiis  over  and  a  basic  sodium  aalicylafe  Is  left.  The 
wxlium  salt  is  dtssols-ed  in  w.ifcr  and  the  free  and  prwipif.Tte<l  by 
hydrochloric  acid  (H.  Kolt)c.  Ann.,  1H60,  115,  p.  201).  R.  Schmitt 
(Jour.  prak.  Ckem.,  1885  (j),  31.  p.  4o7)_modificd  the  procoss  by 
s-ituraiing  *cniium  phenoUtc  at  1  ^o"  C.  with  ctrtion  dioxide,  in  an 
autoclave,  sodium  phenyl  carbonate  QiitO-COiNa  being  thus 
formed:  by  continuiag  the  heating  under  peiaeaia  this  oaibooate 
gradually  changes  into  ffiono-eodiuA  saWcytate.  S.  Maaasse  (Germaa 
patent  73.>79)  prepared  an  intimate  mixture  of  pKen0laad|SOiaiiiuiB 
carbemate,  which  is  then  heated  in  a  closed  vcimI  with  eaitaoa 
dioxide,  best  at  130-160°  C.  The  Chcmische  Fabrik  vorm.  Hofmann 
and  Schotensack  dcMuniKiM"  a  inlviurr  of  nt-.'  n.il  !  j  molecules)  and 
sodium  carbonate  (4  mols  )  with  ciriHinyl  chloride  at  I40-200*  C. 
When  90  %  of  the  phenol  has  distilled  over,  the  residue  la  dissallwd 
and  hydrochloric  acid  added,  any  phenol  remaining  is  blown  OVCf  la 
a  current  of  steam,  and  the  salicy aeiJ  finally  precipitated  by 
hydrochloric  add.  The  acid  may  al^i  l>c  obtaini-<l  by  passing  carbon 
monoxide  OS-era  mixture  of  vidium  phenobue  and  Mxluim  carbonate 
at  Joo'C...\ajCU.-t-  t  .M.ONa+CO  -  C,ll.t>,.\a.  +  HCi >jN.i ; and 
by  l»  .iiiri',:  MHfi.iin  pheriol.ite  with  ethvl  phenyl  carbonate  to  ioo'*C.: 
<  ,11.0  ,H+( MI.ONa-  IIO  C,ll.COiNa+C,IU  C,ll..  It  isto 
be  noted  in  the  Kolbc  method  of  synthesis  that  potassium  pheno« 
late  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  sodium  sail,  provided  that  the 
tcmperatui*beke|itlow(^bout  iso*C.).for  at  the  higher  tempeiatufe 
(330*  C.)  the  isoniefic  paranMcybcnaoic  acid  is  produced. 

Salicylic  add  crystallises  in  small  colourless  needles  which 
mdt  at  is^  C  It  Is  vatinflly  aoluble  hi  ooM  water,  but  readily 
dissolves  in  hot.  It  sttbBmcs,  bat  ca  iH|dd  bcatlag  dcooiaposcs 
into  carbon  dioxide  and  phenoL  It  is  volatile  in  steam.  Ferric 
chloride  colours  ii.s  a()ueous  solution  violeL  Potassium  bichro- 
mate and  sulphuric  acid  oxidi.«c  it  to  carbcm  dioxide  and  water; 
and  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid  to  chloranil. 
On  boiling  \u;h  comrntratcd  nitric  aud  it  >ii.lu>  piiric  .i^id. 
When  heated  with  rcwrcin  to  joo°  C.  it  gives  tricayU  nzophcnoiic. 
Bromine  water  in  di'jtc  aqueous  solution  gives  a  while  pre- 
cipitate of  tribromophenol-bromidc  CtlliHrj-ODr.  Sodium 
redvoes  salicylic  acid  in  boiling  amyl  alcohol  solution  to 
N-pimclic  acid  (A.  Eiohom  aad  R.  Wiilstiilter,  fier.,  1895, 36,  pi>« 
»,  ou;  '894.  »7  p.  33t).  Potaaiittm  persulphata  eaidlaes  it 
ia  alkaUae  sstatiaQ,  the  product  on  boiliae  with  adds  s>vi"t 
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bydnquinoae  caibnwik  add  (Gcnum  Patent  8t,>97)  When 
boiled  whb  ealciwa  odoride  ud  amimmla,  talicylic  add  gives  a 

pcecipilatcof  insoluble  Imic  calcium  salicylate,  C«H4^^'^Ca, 

•  reaction  which  serves  to  diatinguiihb  from  the  iaoiiicik  met*- 
and  part-hydroxybenniic  addt.   It  yieldt  both  eMa*  and 

ethers  since  it  is  an  acid  and  also  a  phenol. 

Utthyi  Salicylalt,  C.H»(OH^COiCHfc  found  in  oil  ot  m\Mct%nen, 
in  the  oil  o(  Vtola  incotor  and  ia  the  root  o(  varietic*  of  Piiytua,  if 
a  ptcasani-MiicllinK  liquid  which  boil*  at  >»*  C.  On  paMing  dry 
ammonia  into  the  botling  es(er,  it  gives  talic^midt  and  dimethyUm- 
inc.  When  boiled  with  aniline  it  gives  methylaniline  and  phenol. 
Ethyl  jalitylaU,  CM ,(OH )  CCCII i,  is  obtained  by  boiling  wlirylic 
ariil  wiih  .\\'  uli'il  .ind  .i  liiili-  Milphwric  acid,  or  by  dropping  an  alco- 
holic v<-iluiiiin  i.(  s.iln  vIk  aci<l  into  tf-naphthjlcne  tulphonir  ac  id  at  a 
Imiprfaiiiri' III  140- 1  so"  C.  ((.<.rm.\n  I'.Ucnt  70.574).  It  \sn  (yUavint- 
smciling  liquid  whi<:h  boils  at  23J*  C.  Ic  is  practically  unchanged 
when  boiled  with  aniline.  Plun^  talieylaU,  CtH.(OH)-C-OiC(Ht, 
or  mM,  is  obtained  by  heating  salicylic  aind,  phenol  and  phoephorut 
Oxychloridc  to  IJO-II5*  C;  by  healing  salicylic  arid  to  1:0'  C;  or 
by  heating  ulicyl  mc'taphosphoric  acid  and  phcn<il  to  140-150*  C. 
(German  Patent  .H.s.yiS).  Ii  cnMallizcs  in  rhoniLic  [i!.itc»  which 
niclt  at  41°  C.  and  Lull  at  t/j  C.  (I J  mm  ).  Its  MKlium  wit  i» 
lran»(ormcd  into  the  iMtmeric  CtH«(OC«Ht)  COiNa  when  heated  to 
y3o'.  When  heated  in  air  for  many.hoius  it  deoompoecs,  yielding 
carbon  dioxide,  phenol  and  xanthone.  Atelyl-^uylU  acid  (salacetic 
acid),  CsH<(0-COCHi)  CO,II.  i»  obtained  by  the  action  ol  acetyl 
cMonde  on  the  acid  or  it*  KKlium  uli  (K.  Kraut,  Ann  ,  1869,  150, 
p.  q).  It  cryst-il!i/<  s  in  ncrdlcs  and  melts  at  13J*  C.  (with  dccom- 
poMtion).  Hy  lr  .!•,  [>  «ith  l>aryta  water  gives  acetic  and  salicylic 
acid-i.  It  is  uvc-»J  in  niolicinc  iincter  the  names  aspirin,  acctysal, 
aletotlin,  sitelin,  xaxj,  ^c.  It  h  t-s  tin-  vuric  action  as  salicylic  acid 
and  salicylates,  but  is  said  to  be  much  freer  from  objectionable 
■ecoadary  effects.  ^iMsifo-M/sfjisc  wtd  O>(C»M<C0kH)i  is  obuined 

"  aad  acetyl  chloride  to  150- 


by  continued  heating  oi  aalkyue  acid  < 
140* C.  Itla'anr 


I  which  ia 


in 


ApflktHmsj—Tht  addlUdia  of  a  Bttle  of  the  add  to  glue 
renders  it  more  tenacious;  skins  to  be  used  for  nuking  leather 

do  not  undergo  decomposition  if  steeped  in  a  dilute  solution; 
butter  containing  a  small  qu,intity  of  it  may  be  kept  swcci  [or 
months  even  in  tlic  huttcst  weather.  It  also  prevents  the 
ntouldiness  of  preserved  fruits  and  has  been  found  useful  in  the 
manufacture  of  vinegar.  The  use  of  salicylic  acid  as  a  food 
preservative,  was,  however,  condemned  in  the  findings  of  the 
commission  appointed  bjT  lb*  fovcnunott  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  1904.. 

JMidM^— The  pharmampeM  date  of  the  add  b  s->o  grains, 
but  it  is  ao  nardated  to  experience  and  practice  that  it  may  be 
Ignored.  The  British  Phamuwopeia  contains  only  one  prepara- 
tion, an  ointment  containinj;  ont-  part  of  .tt  i  1  ;o  (  -j  of  white 
paraffin  ointment.  Salicylic  acid  is  now  never  fiivcii  internally, 
being  replaced  by  its  so<lium  salt,  which  is  much  cheaper,  more 
soluble  and  less  irritating  to  mucous  membranes.  The  sail 
has  a  sweet,  mawkish  taste. 

Salicylic  acid  and  salicin  (^.r.)  share  the  properties  common  to  the 
Craup  of  arorr.atic  acids,  which,  as  a  ^roup,  are  anlix  plic  wiiIkjui 
Being  toxic  to  man — a  property  practically  unique:  arc  unstable  in 
the  bcxly:  are  antipyretic  and  analjjesic;  anij  ijiminish  the  excretion 
of  urea  by  the  kidrveys.  As  an  antiseptic  salicylic  acid  is  somewhat 
less  powerful  than  carbolic  add,  but  its  insolubility  render*  it  un- 
suitable for  general  use.  It  is  BOCh  mOM  powerful  than  c.irlxillc 
arid  in  its  inhibitory  action  Upon  unorganised  ferments  suth  a'* 
pcpitin  or  piv.ilin.  Saliryrlic  arid  is  not  absorbed  by  the  skin,  liui 
K  rapidly  kills  the  cells  of  the  epidermis,  without  .ifftvilnij  tlu-  icn- 
medutely  »ubj.ircnt  cells  of  the demls  ("  true --K:n  '  ).  It  li.;^a  very 
useful  local  anhidrotic  action.  Salicylic  acid  is  a  powerful  irritant 
whan  failialad  or  swallowed  in  a  coaemtmtcd  form,  and  cvca  when 
SMKh  diinied  It  causes  pain,  nausta  and  vomiting.  Witm  mlidn  is 
tahen  iatemally  no  irritant  action  occurs,  nor  is  liiere  any  antisepsis. 
Whatever  drug  of  this  group  be  uken,  the  product  absorbed  by  the 
Uood  is  almost  entirely  wximm  talicylate.  When  the  sslt  is  taken 
by  the  mouth,  a\.s,.r;  t;on  extretneiy  rapid,  the  sakbefavpnaent 
In  the  peripher.ill  I  "«!  uiihin  ten  minutes.  * 

S.><!jutn  saLi  l.ti-  ririul.itit  in  tbe  liloxl  unchangol,  decom- 
position occurring  in  the  kidney,  and  probably  in  liktucs  suffering 
from  the  DifUucau  rkttmaticuM  of  Poyntoo  and  i^ne.  It  used  to 
be  stated  that  these  drag*  are  marked  cardiac  depresaanis;  and  the 
heart  being  invariably  implicated  in  rheumalir  fever,  it  is  supposed 
that  these  drugs  must  \)C  Riven  with  great  caution.  It  has  now  been 
establishei)  that,  priivifi.fl  the  kiilney«  be  hrjilhy,  natural  s-ili  \lic 
acid,  sodium  Nalic^l.itt  {<ii|>arc<l  Ir mi  the  natural  acid,  and  -->li  i 
ore  not  cardiac  depicuaais.  Of  ibe  two  Utter,  jOO  grains  may  be 


diven  in  a  dose  and  l|  or.  in  twenty-four  hours,  without  any  tojdc 
.•>>  ni|Hi  itriN.  '1  lie  artif"  i.«l  I'  1'  I  .111(1  in  salt  contain  ortho.  fiara-  and 
mcla-cresottr  acids,  which  arc  c  inhur  <lrpref.%.jnt».  The  vegetable 
product — which  is  cKtrc::.iIy  (v|«ri-i^c — must  be  prescribed  or 
the  synthetic  product  guaranteed  "  physiologically  pure,"  ■>.  tested 
upon  aaimala  and  found  w  have  no  toxic  properties.  Salicyiatea 
are  the  neat  mfcst  to  ouinine  of  all  antipyretics,  whitit  being  much 
more  powerful  in  all  febrile  states  except  malaria  SKilum  sali- 
cy late  escapes  from  the  blood  mainly  by  the  kidne\-s.  m  tiic  sci^rction 
of  which  sodium  salicylate  and  salicyluric  acid  ran  t^c  (i<  iccte<l 
within  fifteen  minutes  of  its  adinunvi  c.h  j  n.  After  large  dcwcs 
hacmaturia  has  been  ofaaervcd  in  a  few  cases.  The  rapid  excretion 
by  the  kidncvs  is  one  of  the  cardinal  conditions  of  safety,  and  I  ~ 
necessitates  the  very  frequent  administration  of  the  drug. 

rA^rj/>fu/ifj.— Salicylic  acid  is  used  externally  fo*'  tne 
of  curn5  and  similar  epidermic  thickenings.  It  causes  SOOW  puw.  SB 
that  a  sedative  should  be  added.  A  common  formula  has  II  part* 
of  the  acid.  3  of  extract  of  Indian  hemp,  and  Mi  uf  collodion,  there 
is  probably  no  better  remedy  for  corns.  PerspiiattOO  of  tlw  foeC 
caiiiMi  aii.ul.Ml  k>  .lUy  witli  more  success  thaA  bjT  ft  ^OWdsr 
consisting  of  salicylic  acid,  starch  and  chalk. 

These  diuga  am  apacific  for  acute  rheuaadim  (AcmMde  UntA. 
The  drug  is  not  a  true  specific,  as  quinine  Is  for  malaria,  since  It 
rarely,  if  ever,  prevents  the  cardiac  damage  usually  done  by  rheu> 
matic^  fever;  but  it  entirely  removes  the  agonizing  pain,  shortly 
after  It*  adtninistration,  and,  an  hour  or  two  later,  brings  down  the 
temperature  to  normal.  In  thirty-six  hours  no  symptoms  are  left. 
If  llie  drug  be  now  discontinued,  they  will  return  in  over  90%  of 
cases.  In  acute  mmoRliocal  arthritis,  siwulatiag  ificumatic  fever, 
•alkylates  are  usneis.  ,They  may  thus  afford  a  means  of  diagaods. 
In  rbeutnatic  hyperpyrexia,  whcm  the  poison  has  attacked  the  central 
nervoiis  system,  salicylates  almost  alwa>-s  fail.  The  mode  of  their 
administration  in  rheumatic  fever  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  At 
tirst  30  praiii's  of  MHlmin  yl.ite  \hinihl  L>e  gj\en  every  hour:  the 
interval  being  doulili-<l  as  soon  as  the  \i-\\n  <il^ailpo.^^s,  and  extended 
to  three  hours  wlicn  the  tciiifx  r.it ure  \t-  i  nn-,  n  itm.il  The  patient 
should  continue  to  take  alxiut  too  grains  a  day  for  at  tca»t  a  fortnight 
after  he  is  apparently  convalescent,  otherwise  a  recrudescence  te 
very  probable. 

S.dicyUic  of  soda  may  occasionally  be  of  use  in 
owinj;  tei  ifj  action  on  the  bile.   It  often 
when  conibincd  with  caffi  Irie  and  quinine. 

Siilu  ylnm.  or  s,ilic\lic  pijibonini;.  otcurs  in  a  good  many  cases  of 
the  use  of  these  drugs.  I'roviuvd  the  kidneys  be  healthy,  the 
symptoms  may  t>e  ignored,  if  nephritis  be  presents  it  may  6o 
seriously  aggravated,  and  the  drug  njust  therefore  be  withndd. 
The  headacM,  deafness,  ringing  In  the  ears  and  even  delirium  of 
salicylism,  arc  practically  identical  with  the  symptoms  of  ciitchonism. 
The  drut:  must  be  at  once  withheld  II  haemorrhage*  (»ubcutaneous, 
retinal.  Ac  I  .ire  observed.  .-Xs  in  t he  case  of  quinine,  the  administra- 
tion of  small  dosi  *i  of  hydrobromk  acid  often  relieve  the  milder 
symiitoms. 

SALIERf,  ANTONIO  fi750-i8js),  Italian  composer,  was  born 
at  I.egnatio,  0:1  llic  n/h  of  .-\ugust  1750.  His  father  was  a  mer- 
chant who  died  a  bankrupt.  Through  the  family  of  Moccnigo 
he  obtained  free  admission  to  the  choir  school  of  St  MaHt's^ 
Venice.  In  1766  he  waa  taken  to  Vienna  by  F.  L.  Gassmann, 
who  introduced  hlli  tO  the  emperor  Joseph.  His  hrat 
opera,  Li  Dmuu  UUKOk,  «aa  produced  at  the  Buig<Theat«r 
in  1770.  Otheit  followed  fa  rapid  aBccifion,  and  his  Amtim 
(1771)  was  a  triumphant  success. 

On  CassRunn's  death  in  1774.  he  l>ecame  KapeUmeuler  and.  cm 
the  death  of  Bcono  in  lygg,  Htjtapillmtitttr.  He  held  his  offices  for 
fifty  years,  though  he  made  frequent  visits  to  Italy  and  Paris,  and 
composed  music  for  many  European  theatres.  His  <krf d'<ryrrt 
was  7iirare  (afterwards  called /4xiir,  <i"On«ai),  a  work  which  was 
preferred  by  the  public  of  \'icnna  to  Morart's  Pon  GimnnHi.  It  was 
h^^t  pnxjucetl  at  Vuiwi.i  en  ilic  .^'.h  o(  June  17H7,  and  was  revived 
at  Leipzig  in  I&46,  though  only  fur  a  single  representation.  His  last 
opera  was  Dm  Stgir,  moduced  fai  llM.  Afttr  lUs  ho  dsuoied 
himself  to  the  composition  d  church  musfc.  far  which  he  had  a  very 
decided  talent.  Salieri  lived  on  friendly  terms  irilh  Haydn,  but 
was  a  bitter  enemy  to  Mozart,  whose  death  he  Was  suspected  d 
having  produced  liv  poiwn;  fuit  no  evidence  wss  ever  fofthcoming 
to  give  colour  to  tfie  accusation.  He  rrtire<l  front  ofBcC  <M  his  full 
salary  in  1K24.  and  die<l  at  Vienna  on  the  7th  of  May  1825.  Salieri 

Save  lessons  in  composition  to  Cherubini  and  to  Beethoven,  who 
edicated  to  him  his  "  Three  Sonatas  for  i'lanoforte  and  Violin," 

Op.  la. 

See  also  Albcft  von  Hemann,  dmtmu  Salieri,  tin*  Stndit  (liVTII 
LP.  EdlerveaMosd.C^tardbf  IslMwddMiir«rArdrs  Anitith 
SsUM  {Vlcnaa,  itay). 

SALII.  the  "  dancers,"  an  dd  Italian  priesthood,  said  to 

been  instituted  by  Numa  for  the  service  of  Mars,  althotigh 
tradition  derived  tinm  from  Cirecce.    Till  y  Were  originaOy 
iwdve  in  number,  called  Saiii  I'alaiiiu  to  disLu>£ui»b  ibcm  iron 
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a  second  coFlrj^e  of  twelve.  Salii  A^ODales  or  CoUinl,  said  to  have 
bctn  .iddcd  by  T.jIIus  Iln^iilius,  the  Palatini  were  consecrated 
to  Mara,  the  Coliioi  to  Quitinus.  All  the  members  were  patricians, 
vacancies  bcin^  filled  by  co-optatioD  from  young  men  whose 
paxenu  were  both  living;  membership  was  for  life,  subject  to 
—ctpUom.  The  officials  of  the  college  were  the 
r,  the  pnesul,  aad  the  v^tet  (the  leeiders  ia  duoe  4nd 
sonc): 

Eich  ra4les«  had  the  care  of  twelve  sacred  shields  called  ajKilia. 
AcrordinK  to  the  »tory,  during  the  reign  o(  Numa  a  small  oval  shield 

fell  Iron  h<Mvrn.  and  Numa.  in  ordfr  to  prevent  its  being  stolen, 
hid  eleven  oifi.  rs  mjiJc  cxjctly  like  it.  They  were  the  work  of  a 
«mith  named  Mamuriu*  VVturiu*,  probably  identical  with  the  god 
Mamm  (Mars)  himself.  Theie  twelve  »hicld»  (amongst  which  v-i* 
the  original  one)  were  in  charge  of  the  Salii  Palatini.  The  greater 
past  el  March  (die  birtb-aMMh  of  Man^  hgrimiiM  fma  tae  ist. 
oa  aridch  day  the  asKile  was  said  tehai«  lalmlivniMveii  aad  the 
cainpaigniag  season  tx-^an,  was  devoted  to  variotM  ceremonies  con- 
nected with  the  Sjlii  On  the  1st,  they  matched  in  procession 
through  the  riiy.  drc«cd  in  an  embroidered  tunic,  a  brazen  brea«4- 
pUle  and  .\  pv  ^kcrj  cap;  t  j.  h  cimcd  a  sword  by  his  side  and  a  short 
siafi  in  hi4  right  hand,  wilh  which  the  shield,  borne  on  the  lift  arm, 
wafc  struck  from  time  to  time.  A  halt  was  made  at  the  .ih.irA  .11. ij 
temples,  where  the  Salii.  singing  a  q>ecial  chant,  danced  a  war  dance. 
Eywry  dqr  the  procession  stopped  aK  cmain  autioaa  fawaaisswi). 
•hwt  the  sfcMds  were  deposited  for  the  niiht.  and  the  SalH  perteok 
of  a  banquet  (see  Horace,  OiUs.  i.  37.  j).  On  the  next  day  the  pro- 
tr^yion  passed  on  to  another  mansio;  thb  coatbnied  till  the  34th, 
whtn  the  shirldi,  were  replaced  in  their  sacrariunv  tiuring  this 
pcnod  the  Salii  took  part  in  certain  other  festivities:  the  Kijuirria 
(Erurria)  on  the  I4tli.  a  charint  rin-  in  hr.rour  of  Mars  on  l!ic  <  .impus 
W.irtiii»  (in  later  times  callril  M.iniiir.ili.i,  in  honour  of  M.miiinui), 
at  which  a  skin  was  beaten  with  suves  in  imitation  of  hammenng; 

the QiiiB^Mitiiiao  the  ijih, »  mm  day  feetival.  at  «hich  the  shields 
 m  ^  TjihihiimBB  on  the  — -*  —  


33rd,  when  the  trumpets 
of  the  pciests  weic  purified.  On  the  19th  of  October,  at  the  Armi- 
hrstrium  or  purification  of  arms,  the  ancilia  were  again  brought  out 
and  then  put  away  for  the  winter.  The  old  chant  of  the  Salii,  tjlliil 
^amrnUj.  was  wriltrn  in  the  old  Satumian  metre,  in  langu.igr  so 
archaic  that  even  the  priests  themselves  could  hardly  understand  it. 

Se<  Quintilian,  Imlil.  i.  6.  40;  also  J.  \VV>rd>.wnrTh.  Fraammti 
tmd  Spectmeni  of  Early  Latin  (1874).  The  best  account  of  the  Salii 

fenerally  wiU  be  found  hi  Maiqiwdt.  Jtftaswh*  flaaMBtnsafinm,  iii. 
1M5)  pp.  437-43*- 

SALIMBENE,  or  more  miiaOy  Salivbene  of  Famia  (iiii- 
c.  i?Qo),  the  name  taken  by  the  Italian  writer,  Osnibene  di 
Guido  di  Adarr.o  The  «.on  of  a  crusader,  Cui  di  Adamo,  and 
bom  at  Parma  on  the  Qth  of  October  list,  Ognibenc  entered 
the  ortler  of  the  Mioorites  in  i>j8,  and  was  known  as  brother 
SaHmbenr  He  passed  aome  years  in  Pisa  and  other  Italian 
towm;  then  in  1247  he  was  sent  to  Lyons,  and  from  Lyons 
ha  west  to  Fuia,  ictumiag  through  France  to  Genoa,  where 
he  hecame  a  piicat  in  1949.  From  1749  to  1256  he  leaiiled  at 
Ferrara,  cn^gcd  in  writing  and  in  copying  mantiscripts,  but 
hter  he  found  time  to  move  from  place  to  place.  His  concluding 
years  mainly  spent  hi  — T'H*'*  Rtfaoaaoii  In  htift  And 

he  died  !rfK>n  after  ij88. 

S.«l:mt»enc  was  acquainted  with  m.iny  r.f  thr  imrKjrunt  perw>n3({es 
of  his  day,  including  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  the  French  king  St 
Leniaaaa  Pope  lanoocM  IV.:  aadhiaOlrMiMis.  wiittea  alter  1281. 
is  a  work  ef  ammial  «ahw.  Thie  coven  the  period  1167-1387. 
Safimbene  is  a  very  dbcuttw  aad  a  very  personal  writer,  but  he 
gi\-es  a  rcmarfcaUy  vivid  pietnc  ef  Kfe  in  France  and  Italy  during 
ibc_  ijth  century.  The  mamisrript  of  the  chronicle  was  found 
during  the  18th  century,  and  passed  into  the  Vatican  library,  where 
it  now  remains.  The  part  of  the  Chronuon  dealinR  with  the  period 
between  1312  and  1287  was  edited  by  A.  Bertani  and  public!. <  i|  .it 
Parma  in  iS^7.  Ihis  edition,  however,  is  very  defective,  but  an 
evellent  and  mot*  complete  ooe  has  been  eniad  by  O.  HoMcf* 
Efcer.  and  is  printed  in  Band  xiadi.  of  the  JfaaaaHiHa  GvasaiitM 
kiiio'ua.   Srriptartt  (Hanover,  1905). 

See  L'.  Balzani,  Le  Crtmidt*  ilaltOHe  ntl  media  tM  (MJtmn,  |8&^); 
L  Ck5dat.  Df  frairt  Sattmbem*  el  it  ijus  tkronicat  aneteritate  (Pans, 
187^):  £.  Michael,  Salimbtnf  rnnd  seine  Ckrmik  (Innsbruck.  1889): 
A  Molinier,  Lti  Sources  df  Fkiiiaire  df  Frante,  tome  iii.  (1903); 
D.  W.  Duthie,  The  Case  of  Sir  John  Faitolf  and  other  llnlortcal 
Studies  (1907);  G.  C.  Coulton.  From  St  Froncts  to  Dante  (1906). 

SAUNA,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Saline  county,  Kansas, 
U  S  A.,  on  the  Smoky  Hill  river,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Saline 
tiver,  about  100  m.  W.  of  Topeka.  Pop.  (1905)  7819;  (1910) 
t6U.  It  ia  aervcd  by  the  Atchim.  Topeka  ft  SanU  ft.  the 
CUa^  Rock  bbad  ft  Pmfic,  the  Miaaarf  FwUc  tad  the 
VUm  FKiSe  nanyi.  ShIfaM  Im  s  CvB«|ie  lainfy,  and  k 


the  Scat  of  Kansas  Weslcyan  University  (Methodist  Episcopal; 
chartered  in  1SS5.  opened  in  1880)  and  of  St  John's  .Milit.iry 
School  (Protestant  Episcopal).  Tbecity  isthc&ccof  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop.  Salina  is  the  central  market  of  a  fertile  farming 
region.  Power  is  furnished  by  the  river,  and  among  the  mantH 
factures  are  flour,  agricultural  implements,  (oundiy  prodttCtt 
and  cainaflca.  The  hiat  lettknent  oa  the  site  of  Saltna  was 
made  b  itfy.  Its  first  nOway,  the  Union  Pacific,  came  through 
in  Salina  was  &rst  chartered  as  a  city  in  1870. 

SAUNA  CRUZ,  a  seaport  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  of  Oaxaca, 
at  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Tthuanlcpoc  N',itiori,iI  Railway. 
It  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tchuantepec  river,  on  the 
open  coast  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantcpec,  and  has  no  natural 
harbour.  There  was  only  a  snuill  Intlian  village  here  before 
Salina  Cnu  was  choaea  as  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the  railway. 
Since  then  •  iBodfm  torn  baa  beea  laid  out  and  butk  oo  adjaceol 
higher  grooBd.  The  near  port  lias  opened  to  Uaflk  ta  1907 
and  in  1909  its  population  «at  iitgely  composed  of  labourcts. 
A  costly  artificial  harbour  has  been  built  by  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment  to  accommodate  the  traffic  of  the  Tchiuinti  pcc  railw.iy. 
It  is  formed  by  the  construction  of  two  brcakwjurs,  the  western 
j26oft.  and  the  eastern  i<30o  ft.  long,  wl.iili  curve  tcwar  l  i.uh 
other  at  their  outer  extremities  and  leave  an  entrance  635  ft. 
wide.  The  enclosed  space  is  divided  into  an  outer  and  inner 
harbour  Iw  a  double  Uae  of  <)uays  wide  enough  to  carry  six 
giaat  ttauBBtiMi  with  dectifc  ciaa»  00  both  lidw  and  a  aumbcr 
of  railway  tracks.  Connected  nfth  the  a«w  port  norka  ii  em 
of  the  largest  dry  docks  in  the  world-H(ie  ft.  hmg  and  89  ft. 
wide,  with  a  depth  of  ;S  (t  on  its  s.ill  at  low  water.  The  works 
were  planned  to  handle  an  immense  volume  of  transcontinental 
freight,  and  before  they  were  finished  lour  steamship  lint;,  lud 
arranged  r^lar  calls  at  Salina  .Cruz;  this  number  has  since 
been  largely  increased. 

SAUNS,  a  town  of  eastern  France,  ia  the  department  of  Jurat 
on  a  branch  line  of  the  nufl4>yon  raQway.  Pop.  (1906)  4a«j* 
SaUns  it  aitiiatMl  In  thn  mmtm  vaOqr  «f  the  Furieuse,  between 
two  fertttcdMOs,  while  to  the  north  TWf  Mont  Poupet  (2798  ft.). 
The  town  jwsscsscs  ?.r.  intrrr^t-ng  Romanesque  church  (which 
has  been  well  restored]  and  an  hotel  dc  villc  of  the  x8th  century. 
A  Jesuit  chapel  of  the  i7lh  century  contains  a  library  (established 
■  n  I S9J)  <ind  a  museum.  Salios  owes  its  name  to  its  saline  waters, 
used  for  bathing  and  dtfakb^  ThafeaMalinialtvocfcbipand 
gypaum  deposits. 

The  Mniteqr  of  SaSna,  wlndi  was  enteelTed  in  the  toth  century 
by  the  abbey  of  Saint  Maurice  in  ji?  to  the  count*  of  MJcon. 
remained  in  possession  of  their  dr-i  cm!  inrs  t  il  1175  M  nm  tte  de 
Salins,  heiress  of  this  dynasty.  Kli  the  lord.-.hip  to  the  houM;  of 
Vienne.  and  her  granddaughter  sold  it  in  1225  to  Hugh  IV.,  duke  of 
BufKundy.whotixled  it  in  1237  to  John  of  Chalon  (d.i2f)7)  inexch.mge 
for  the  countship  of  Chalon-sur-SaOne.  John'*  <1.  -<enii.int>— counts 
and  dukes  of  Burgundy,  emperorsand  king«  of  the  house  of  Austria-^ 
bore  tlie  title  of  sire  de  Salins.  in  1477  Salins  waa  take*  by  tlw 
Fiench  aod  temporarily  made  the  seat  of  the  pcrlfmemt  of  FnmdM* 
Comt^  by  Louis  XI.  In  1668  and  1674  it  was  retaken  bv  the  FttpA 
and  thenceforward  remained  in  their  power.  In  1825  the  town  waa 
almoetdcMniyedbyfire.  In  i«7l  it  suocCMfuHy  resisted  the  Ccmna 
troepa, 

SAUSBURY,  EARLS  OP.  The  title  of  earl  of  S.ilisbury  was 
first  creaic  !  almut  xui^,  when  it  was  conferred  on  Patrick  de 
S.ili-hury  (wnuiinie-s  from  .in  Mrly  date  called  in  error  Patrick 
Dcvcrcux},  a  descendant  of  Edward  de  Salisbury,  mentioned  in 
TtomtAU}  as  tiucomes  of  Wiltshire.  His  granddaughter  Isabella 
beamecouoteas  of  Salisbuiy  sua  jure  on  the  death  of  her  father, 
WHBam  the  and  earl,  without  male  hdis,  in  1196,  and  the  title 
was  assum«i  by  her  husband,  William  de  Longeapte  (d.  tit6), 
illegitimate  son  of  King  Henry  II.  possibly  by  Rosamond  Cliiford 
(•'  The  fair  Rosamond  ").  Isabella  sur%  ive  I  her  husband,  and 
outlived  both  her  son  and  grandson,  both  calJeJ  Sir  William  de 
Lonj^e.spec,  and  on  her  death  in  tj6i  her  great-granddaughter 
Margaret  (d.  1310),  wife  of  Henry  dc  Lacy,  carl  of  Lincoln, 
probably  became  suo  jure  countess  of  Salisbury;  she  transmitted 
the  title  to  her  daughter  Alice,  who  married  Thomas  Plantagenet , 
earl  of  lancatter.  Lancaster  havtng  been  attainted  aivJ 
beheaded  la  ijaa,  the  couatcH  Bade  a  rnmndec  of  her  landa 
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•ad  titles  to  Edwud  U.,  \h»  earldom  thus  lapsing  to  the 


Tiieenkkiin«CSaliibwy«M|nui(«lin  ii^jbyEdmiiin. 
to  l^nBuiRi  de  Montacute,  Lord  Mentacute  (1301-1344),  fn  whoae 

f:iinny  il  rimai'iicii  till  noo,  when  John,  3rd  earl  of  this  line, 
wji  alUintcd  ami  his  lilies  forfeited.  His  son  Thomas  (1588- 
I4j8)  was  restored  in  blood  in  1421;  and  Thomas's  daughter 
and  heiress,  Alice,  married  Sir  Richard  Neville  (1400-1460), 
a  younger  son  of  Ralph  Neville,  ist  carl  of  Weilmorland  and  a 
grandson  of  John  of  Gaunt,  who  sat  in  parliament  in  right  of  his 
wife  as  carl  of  Salisbury;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Richard, 
on  wlioM  deatJi  witliout  mile  iiaue  ia  1471  the  cerldom  leU  iato 
tbeytnoe.  Geoiie  Flutagenet,  duhe  el  Chienee,  btotbcr  ol 
Edward  IV.,  who  married  Richard't  datlghter  and  oo-hdress, 
Isabel,  became  by  a  separate  creation  earl  of  Selisbuiy  in  1472, 
but  l>y  his  .itt.Tindcr  in  147S  this  title  was  forfeited,  and  immedi- 
ate'.y  .iftirwards  was  gmntcd  to  Edward  Planlagcnet,  eldest 
son  ot  Richard  duke  of  Gloucester,  aflerwaidi  lU^Ud  IIL»  OH 
whose  dcaili  in  1484  it  became  extinct. 

Richa  rd  1 II . 's  queen,  Anne,  was  a  sister  of  the  above-men  t  ioned 
Isabel,  duchess  of  Clarence,  and  co-heiress  with  her  of  Richard 
Keville,  earl  of  Salisbury.  Un  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  in 
148s  the  abeyance  oi  the  older  ciwtkm  tenniiiated«  Edwaid 
Plantagenet,  ddeat  eoa  of  George  dake  o(  Chrenoe  by  babel 
Neville,  becoming  carl  of  Salisbury  as  successor  to  his  mother's 
right.  He  was  attainted  in  1504,  five  years  after  his  execution, 
but  the  earldom  then  forfciti'd  was  restored  to  his  sister  Margaret 
(1474-1541),  widow  of  Sir  Richard  Pole,  in  1513.  This  lady 
was  also  attainted,  with  forfeiture  01  li  r  1  Its,  in  1539. 

Sir  Robert  Cecil,  second  son  of  the  ist  Lord  Burghky  (<?  t.), 
was  created  carl  of  Salisbury  ( 1 605) ,  having  no  connexion  in  blood 
with  the  former  holders  of  the  title.  (See  Salisbukv,  Robckt 
Cecil,  ist  Eau  op.)  In  his  family  the  earldom  has  remained 
till  the  present  day,  the  7tb  earl  of  the  line  having  beco  cnaled 
piarqueu  of  Salisbury  in  1789. 

Sec  G.  E.  C.  Compiett  Peerage,  vol  vii.  (1896). 

SALISBURY,  ROBERT    ARTHUR    TALBOT  OASCOYMB- 

CECIL,  3KP  Marqufss  or  (1830-1003),  British  statesman, 
sofond  son  of  James,  2nd  marquess,  by  his  first  wife,  Frances 
Mary  Gascoyne,  was  born  at  Hatfield  on  the  3rd  of  I'tbruary 
1830,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  his  dcpee  in  1850.  At  Oxford  he  was  an  active 
member  o(  the  Union  Debating  Society.  The  first  few  years 
after  lea^ag  llie  unlvenity  were  spent  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
(as  he  then  waa)  iit  travel,  as  far  afield  aa  New  Zealand;  but 
in  1853  he  was  returned  unopposed  to  the  Howe  of  Commont 
as  Conservative  member  for  Stamford,  being  elected  in  the  same 
year  a  fellow  of  All  Souls.  He  made  his  maiden  speech  in 
Parliament  on  the  7th  of  April  1854,  in  opposition  to  L.ord  John 
Russell's  Oxford  Uuivcrwty  Bill.  The  speech  was  marked 
by  scepticism  as  to  the  utility  of  reforms,  and  Lord  Robert 
propboied  that  if  the  wishes  of  founders  were  disregarded, 
mUSoif  WSUld  in  future  care  to  found  anything.  In  }8s7  he 
Etffy  ipiwareda*  the  author  of  his  first  Bill— for  establishing 
ysn  Si    the  voting-paper  syitem  at  parliamentiiy  ckcttons; 

and  in  the  same  year  he  married  Georgiiia  Caroline, 
*****  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Holt  Alderson,  a  baren  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  a  large  share  of  whose  great  intellectual 
abilities  she  inherited.  Lord  Robert  Cecil  continued  to  be 
.Tdivr  not  only  in  politics,  but,  for  several  years,  in  journalism, 
the  income  he  earned  by  his  pen  being  then  a  matter  of  pecuniary 
importance  to  him.  One  of  his  contemporaries  at  Oxford  had 
been  Thomas  Uamber  of  Oriel,  who  became  editor  of  the  Standard. 
and  dnrinc  these  yean  Cecil  was  an  occasional  coniribuior  of 
"  kadm  **  to  that  paper.  He  also  omtiflMtcd  to  the  Saturday 
Rmrm,  foandcd  in  185 ^  by  his  bratlMr-lB-bw  Beretford  Hope, 
and  edited  by  his  fntnd  Douglas  Cook;  not  infrcqiiertly  he 
wrote  for  ihc  Qu^irterly  (where,  in  1S67,  he  was  to  publish  his 
ismous  article  on  "the  Conservative  Surrender");  and  in 
1858  hecontribute<l  loOx/ord  Esmyf  a  paper  on  "  The  Theories  of 
Parliamentary  Reform,"  giving  expression  tothemore  iniclUctual 
and  anstociatic  antafloaism  to  doctrinaire  Liberal  views  00  the 


9Mf  ffoo  .- 
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subject,  while  admitting  the  ctkMnee  of  naay  aaomalica  ia  the 
existing  electoral  system.  In  Febraary  of  tba  ae 
EHsiaett  inttodiiocd  his  Reinnn  Bflt  with  ita  *•  faiM^  j 
the  Huaiber  tor  Stsmfoid  was  pioniiiient  among  Its  critics  from 

(he  Tory  [-(Oint  of  view.  During  the  seven  years  that  followed 
Lord  Robert  was  alv.ays  ready  to  defend  ihe  Church,  or  ihc 
higher  interests  of  Conservatism  and  property;  and  his  speeches 
then,  not  Ic^  iliaii  later,  showed  a  caustic  quality  and  a  tendency 
to  what  became  known  as  "  blazing  indi-scretiuns."  For  etatr.jilc, 
when  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty  was  being  discussed  in 
he  asked  whether  it  "  GOuld  be  maintained  that  a  person «t  aajr 
education  could  ieam  aaiytbi^  worth  haowiag  from  a  penny 
paper  "—a  qucsthw  the  aniwer  to  wUch  baa  been  pven  by  the 
powerful,  highly  ocganized,  and  admlraUe  Coiuervalive  peony 
press  ef  a  sobsequent  day.  A  little  later  he  declared  the  proved* 
ings  of  the  Government  "  more  worthy  of  an  attorney  than 
of  a  statesman  ";  and  on  being  rebuked,  a[K>logi;cd— to  the 
attorneys.  He  al.v)  charged  Lord  John  Ru.'iscU  wiili  adopting 
"  a  sort  of  tariff  of  insolence  "  in  his  dealings  with  foreign  Powers, 
strong  and  weak. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  death  of  Palmerston  and  the 
removal  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  the  House  of  Lords  had 
Gladstone  to  the  front  that  Lord  Robert  Cedi— who 
became  Lord  Ckanbome  by  the  death  of  bb  elder 
brother  on  the  14th  of  June  1865— began  to  be  accepted 
a.i  a  politidan  of  the  first  rank.  His  emergence 
coincided  with  the  opening  of  the  new  area  in  British 
politics,  ushered  in  by  the  practical  steps  taken  to 
extend  the  |>arliamenlary  franchise.  On  the  uth  of 
March  1S66  Gladstone  brought  forward  his  measure  to  c^slablish 
a  £7  franchise  in  boroughs  and  a  £14  franchise  in  counties,  which 
were  calculated  to  add  400,000  voters  to  the  ekisting  list*.  Lord 
Cranbome  met  the  Bill  with  a  pctsfstCOt  oppoeitloili  hb  lifBIDaa 
kgic  and  metcileBS  hostility  to  dsp-tiap  tendlog  ilioiiily  to 
tendbroe  the  tmpasiioned  elotpience  of  Robert  Lowe.  But 
though  he  attacked  the  Government  Bill  both  in  principle  and 
detail,  he  did  not  absolutely  commit  himself  to  a  position  of 
hostility  10  Reform  of  every  kind;  and  on  the  defeat  of  Glad- 
stone's Ministry  no  surprise  was  expressed  at  his  joining  the 
C.ibinet  of  I.ord  Derby  as  secretary  of  state  for  India,  even  when 
it  became  known  that  a  settlement  of  the  Reform  question  was 
part  of  the  Tory  peogiamme.  The  early  months  of  the  new 
Government's  tenure  were  marked  by  the  incident  of  the  Hyde 
Park  riots;  and  if  there  had  been  members  of  the  Cabinet  and 
party  who  believed  op  to  diat  tine  that  the  Rciem  questioa 
was  not  argent  the  action  of  the  Reform  League  and  the  LoodoB 
populace  forced  them  to  a  different  conclusion.  On  the  nth  of 
February  Disr.aeli  inforninl  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
Government  intended  to  ask  its  assent  to  a  series  of  thirteen 
resolutions;  but  when,  on  the  i6th  of  Febriiary,  the  Liberal 
leaders  demanded  thai  the  Government  should  produce  a  Bd!, 
Disraeli  at  once  consented  to  do  SO.  The  introduction  of  a  Bill 
was,  however,  delayed  by  the  Wlfgna lion  of  Lord  Cranbome, 
Cener.d  Peel  and  Lord  Carnarvon.  The  Cabinet  had  been 
considering  two  altemativa  meaMirei,  iridaly  diierent  In  kind 
and  eatent,  and  the  final  decMn  between  the  two  waa  taken  ui 
ten  minutes  (whence  the  nickname  of  the  "Ten  Minutes  BUI ") 
at  an  informal  gathering  of  the  Cabinet  held  Just  before  Derby 
was  engaged  to  address  a  general  meeting  of  the  party.  At  a 
Cabinet  council  held  on  the  jjrd  of  February  measure  A  had 
been  agreed  upon,  the  three  doubtful  ministers  having  been 
persuaded  that  thechecksand  safeguards  provided  were  sufficient; 
in  the  interval  between  Saturday  and  Slonday  they  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  checks  were  inadequate;  CO  Moodqr 
moraini  thqr  had  gone  to  Lord  Derby  and  told  him  so;  at  two 
o'clock  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet,  hastily  summoned,  had  been' 
informed  of  the  new  situation,  and  had  there  and  then,  before 
the  meeting  at  half  past  two,  agreed,  in  order  to  retain  their 
three  colleagues,  to  throw  over  measure  A,  and  to  present 
measure  B  to  the  country  as  the  fruit  of  Ihetr  matured  and 
unanimous  w;sduin.  Derby  .u  the  nULlInp.  and  Disraeli  a  fe^v 
hours  later  ia  the  House,  of  Commons,  explained  tbeii  new 
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.ft  0  ftaadiiie:  but  their 
aide  did  not  Ukc  it,  tbe  Oppc^UoB  urn  (miimi,  md 
tbe  monl  sense  of  tite  comity  was  levolicd  by  Uw  undiicuised 
wloptktn  of  almost  the  very  Bill  which  tbe  Conicrvativcs  had 

refuvi  il  to  ai^f  rpt  from  their  opponents  only  a  year  before.  The 
rcsL'k  was  that  tlic  Government  reverted  to  measure  A,  and 
the  three  ministers  apun  hjnJcd  in  their  resignations.  In  the 
debate-on  the  third  readiisg  of  the  Bill,  when  iu  passage  through 
the  House  of  Commons  without  a  division  was  assured,  Lord 
Ciaobome  showed  with  caustic  rhetoric  how  the  "  precautions, 
gnanatees,  and  securities  "  with  which  the  BtU  bad  bristled  on 
ita  aacond  xeadiof  had  been  ifOfftd  eat  after  anolber  at  the 
bidding  of  Gladstone. 

In  countries  where  politics  are  conducted  on  any  other  than  the 
pve-aad-Lakc  principles  in  vogue  in  England,  such  a  breach  as 
that  which  occurred  in  1867  between  L<ir<l  CratiLiurno 
Jl^JJj^  and  hi^  formpr  colleagues,  csjiccially  Di.srjeli,  wuuld 
have  teen  beyond  rejiair.  But  Cr.iiib<irne,  though  an 
aristocrat  both  by  birth  and  by  conviction,  was  not 
iapcacticable ,  moreover,  Disraeli,  who  bad  himself  risen  to 
rniinfnrr  through  invective,  admired  rather  than  resented  that 
gift  ia  Otharsi  and  their  common  opposition  to  Gbdstonc  was 
ccctaia  U»  leunite  the  two  collwigiies.  la  the  session  of  1868 
Gladstone  aBaounccd  that  be  meant  to  talce  np  tbe  Irish  question , 
and  to  deal  especially  with  the  celebrated  "  Upas  tree,"  of  which 
the  first  branch  was  the  Established  Church.  By  way  of  giving 
full  notice  to  the  eUctor.alc,  he  brriught  in  a  scries  of  resolulicn^. 
on  this  queslton;  ami  though  the  atlituiic  .nlopJed  by  l!ie 
official  Conservatives,  towards  them  was  not  one  of  K-rious 
antagonism.  Lord  Cr.inbornc  \igorously  attacked  them:  This 
was  his  Li^i  spcceh  in  the  House  of  Coniniona,  fof  on  the  12th  of 
ApcU  his  iatbec  died,  and  he  became  ^d  oiaiquieas  of  Salisbury, 
la  tbe  Boaaeof  Lords  tbe  new  Lord  Sahsbuiyla  style  of  eloquence 
— tetse,  incisive  and  wbdly  free  f ram  false  ornameniWound  an 
even  more  appredativ*  andieBce  than  it  bad  met  with  in  the 
Hm:  c  gf  Commons.  TTie  questions  with  which  he  was  first 
call^i  upwa  to  deal  were  qurations  in  which  his  interest  was  keen — 
the  recommetxlations  of  the  Ritual  Commission  and,  snmc  time 
later,  the  Irish  Church  Suspen«ry  Bill.  Lord  Sabsbury's  ar^^u- 
Oient  was  that  the  last  sesi-ion  of  an  expiring  parliament  was 
not  the  time  in  which  so  grave  a  matter  as  the  Irish  Church 
Establishment  should  be  judged  or  prejudged;  that  a  Suspensory 
Bill  involved  tbe  question  of  disestabltsbment;  and  that  such 
a  principle  ooidd  flat  be  aaepted  by  tba  Lords  until  the  count  ry 
had  pronounced  dcdrivc|y  in  its  bvour.  Even  tben  there  were 
those  who  raised  the  cry  that  the  only  business  of  the  Kemt  of 

Lords  was  to  register  '  kms  of  the  Commons,  and  that  if 
they  refused  lo  do  so  i'.  was  at  their  pcriL  Lord  Salisbury  met 
this  cry  boldly  and  firmly: — 

"  V.'l.'-r.  the  ojiinion  of  yourrotrntr^'men  fn<!f!crfat^  ifwlf,  and  yr>ii 
jTtC  ih.it        ir  f  unviction* — ti.i  ii"  lirm,  tleliln-riiCe,  sir-t  iiru  l  eon^  ii  - 

tions — are  in  favour  of  any  c>>ur>i-,  I  do  not  (or  a  roonicni  dtny  Uiut 
it  id  your  ditty  to  yicid." 

In  tbe  vcty  BUtt  icasion  Lord  Salishoiy  waa  called  upoQ  to  put 
bb  vkw  mto  pnctka,  ud  Us  inllneiioe  went  br  to  peraiiade  the 

peers  to  pass  the  Itiih  Church  Disestablishment  BilL  In  bis 
opinion  the  general  election  of  the  autumn  of  1868  had  been 

fL;>Ji;ht  on  thti  question;  hij  friends  h.ui  lost,  and  there  was 
noiijing  for  them  lo  do  bvit  to  l)ow  to  the  ncccssiiie:-.  of  the  situa- 
tiL>n.  The  stor)'  of  his  conduct  in  the  matter  has  been  told  in 
some  fulness  in  tbe  Life  of  Archbishop  Tait,  with  whom  Salisbury 
acted,  and  who  throughout  those  critical  weeks  played  a  most 
iBpoitaat  part  aa  mediator  between  the  two  extreme  parties — ■ 
those  of  Lofd  Cairns  (representing  Ulster)  and  Gladstone. 
October  1M9  aur  the  death  of  the  old  Lord  Derby,  who  w«*  still 
tbe  tftubr  leader  of  his  party;  and  he  was  sticceeded  aa  leader 
gf  the  Hoj^o  of  Lords  by  Cairns.  For  the  dignified  post  of 
chi.-iccll  jr  of  the  university  of  Oxford  Convocation  unanimously 
ch>->>c  as  Derby's  successor  the  marquess  of  Salisbury.  Derby 
^n^f^  translated  the  Jiiad  very  w  ell,  but  h.is  sut  <  ess.jr  was  far  more 
aWe  to  sympathize  with  the  academic  mind  and  temper.  He 
was  at  heart » i*Mr^*,  and  found  his  best  satisfaction  in  sdenUiic 


leseaicfa  and  in  adentific  speculation;  while  stall  ft  yoong 
be  bad  made  useful  contributions  to  tbe  invcstigatlaa  of  tbe  Hora 
of  Hertfordshire,  and  at  Hatlieki  be  bad  Ua  own  laboratory, 
where  he  was  able  to  satisfy  hlMnterest  in  chemical  and  elect  rial 

tesearth.  As  reRir  ls  his  connexion  with  Oxford  may  be  men- 
tioned in  [virticuiar  his  apfxjinlmcnt,  in  1877,  of  .1  s<  rond 
University  Commission,  and  his  appearance,  in  September  1  '  94, 
in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  as  president  of  the  British  Association. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  the  part  taken 
by  Lord  Salisbury  between  iS6g  and  1875  in  respect  of  the  other 
great  political  measures  of  Gbdstone's  Government — 
the  Irfah  Land  Aa,  the  Aa  Abolisbiag  Purchase  in 
tbe  Army,  FotstePa  Education  Act,  te.  Nor  docs  tttsM. 
Ms  attitude  towards  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870- 
7 1  call  for  any  remark;  a  British  leader  of  Opfxvsilion  is  bound, 
even  more  lliiiti  a  minister,  to  preicrvc  a  dise reet  silence  <m  >.u(  h 
oc:casio:is.  liut  early  in  1S74  came  the  dis:.olutiiin,  Middi  nly 
announced  in  Gladstone's  famous  Greenwicli  kl'cr,  v,  ith  the 
promise  of  the  abolition  of  the  income-tax.  for  the  tirst  time 
since  1S41  the  Conser\  .iiiv<s  found  ihcnudvcs  in  office  with  a 
large  majority  in  the  I  loose  of  Commons.  In  Disraeli's  new 
Cabinet  in  18^4  Salisbury  accepted  his  old  pOdtiM  at  the  India 
Office.  The  fiisL  task  with  which  tbe  new  aecrelasy  of  state  bad 
to  deal'was  one  of  thene  periodical  famines  whidi  are  tbe  great 
scourge  of  India;  he  supported  the  action  of  Lord  Novtbbiook, 
the  viceroy,  and  refused  to  interfere  with  private  trade  by 
prohibiting  llie  fA[>ort  of  grain.  This  attitude  was  amply 
justified,  .uid  Ixj.'d  Salisbury  pte?.ently  declarc<l  that  the  action 

of  I  he  (iovernment  liad  given  So  much  cvjiifideiice  Iu  pri\  atC 

traders  iliat,  by  their  means,  "  grain  was  fxturing  into  the  dis- 
tressed districts  at  a  greater  rale  than  that  which  was  being 
carried  by  tbe  public  agencyi  the  amount  reaching  nearly  2000 
tons  a  day."  The  Public  Worship  Rcgubtion  Dill  of  1874  was 
the  oocaaioo  of  a  famouapaaaageoi  arms  baween  Salisbury  and 
his  chief.  Hie  Commons  had  inserted  an  amendment  which, 
on  consideration  by  the  Lords,  Salisbury  opposed,  with  the 
remark  that  it  was  not  for  the  peers  to  attend  to  the  "  bluster " 
of  the  lower  House  merely  because  a  small  majority  there  had 
passed  the  amendment.  The  new  tlAiiM;  was  ac  cordingly  re  jn  ted, 
and  the  Common.s  e\enluaily  accepted  thesitua". ion;  but  ni-,r.u;li, 
banicringiy  criticizing  Salisbury's  use  of  the  word  "  bluster," 
alluded  to  him  aa  "a  man  who  does  not  measure  his  phrases. 
He  is  one  who  is  a  great  master  of  gibes  and  flouts  and  jeers." 

From  the  middle  of  1876  the  Government  was  occupied  with 
foreign  affairs.  la  regard  to  the  stages  of  Eastern  fever  throu^ 
which  the  nation  pesaed  between  the  occurrence 
of  the  Bulgarian  "atrocities"  and  the  signature  of  2»»mi 
the  Treaty  of  licrlin,  the  part  played  by  Salisbury 
was  coniideral)le.    The  excesses  of  the  Baihi-Bazouks 
took  place  in  the  early  summer  o£  and  were  recorded  in 

long  and  highly-coloured  despatches  to  TntiUidi  iie^vspapcrs; 
presently  there  followed  Gladstone's  pamphlet  on  Bulgarian 
Horrors,  his  speech  on  Blackheath  and  bis  enunciation  of  a 
"  bag-aodrbaggago "  policy  towards  Turkey.  The  autumn 
went  by,  Servia  aad  Montenegro  declared  war  upon  Turkey 
and  were  in  bnadneat  danger  of  something  like  cxtincUon. 
On  the  31st  of  OctcAwr  Russia  demanded  an  annisttoe,  which 
Turkey  grantee!;  anr!  Great  Britain  immediately  proposed  a 
conference  at  Constantinople,  at  which  the  powers  should 
endeavour  to  make  arrangements  with  Turkey  for  a  gemral 
fiatificntion  of  her  provinces  and  of  the  inflammable  commun.t  .e-? 
adjoining.  At  this  conference  Great  Britain  was  repre5er.ti  d 
by  Lord  Salisbuiy.  It  met  early  in  December,  taking  for  its 
basis  the  Brit&A  tcnts.  namely,  the  status  quo  ante  in  Scr\'ia 
and  Monteacgio;  ft  seU-dcnyIng  ordinance  on  the  part  of  all 
the  powns;  and  the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of 
the  Ottoman  cnpfac^  together  with  large  administnitive  reforms 
auuredbyguaranten.  Generallgnatidf, tbe RussiBn ambassador, 
was  effusivrly  friendly  with  the  British  envoy;  but  though 
the  ph!!o■Tutki^h  party  in  Kngland  professed  themselves 
scandali/cd,  Salisbury  made  no  in'ijin.pcr  con<essirjns  to  Russia, 
and  departed  in  no  way  from  the  agreed  poUcy  of  the  British 
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:  famous  "  S.ilir^bury  ciriuiar"  to  the  Briii^h 
.ibro.i.!,  whiLli  ajip'-Mrttl  in  the  newspapers  on 


Cabinet.  On  the  loih  of  January  the  conference  broke  up, 
Turkey  having  declared  its  recommendations  inadmissible; 
and  Europe  withdrew  to  await  the  ioeviiable  declaration  of 
war.  Very  early  in  the  course  of  that  war  the  intentions  of 
Great  Britain  were  clcwly  iwdicned  in  «  dapatcb  o(  Lord  Derby 
to  the  Britsib  leprcteatatlve  m  St  Peteisb«w|»  widdi  tamuiKol 
that  so  loHK  as  the  strunk  ooncerncd  Turkiih  Inteteets  alone 
Great  Britain  would  be  neutral,  but  that  such  matters  as  Egypt, 
thr  Suez  <.';uial,  the  rfgulal Ions  .ilTccting  ihr  pjsn.igc  of  ihc 
D.triUiitUi s,  .iinl  the  {iuis«.-5.sion  of  CoDstantinoplc  itself  would 
be  rcgardt'l  as  iii.iiuri  to  wliirh  she  could  not  be  itidifltreiu. 
For  some  nine  muuihs  none  of  these  Britiiih  interests  appeared 
to  be  threatened,  nor  had  Lord  Salisbury's  own  department 
to  caiicein  itself  >'ery  directly  with  the  progress  of  the  belligerents. 
Onoe  or  twicei  indeed,  the  Indian  secretary  committed  himself 
to  lUtomeBta  which  laid  lum  open  to  &  food  deal  of  uuck.  as 
when  he  rebuked  an  tbmnbt  1^  bidding  him  itiidy  the  Gentrtl 
A$ian  question  "  in  large  maps. "  But  with  the  advance  of 
Ru.vsia  through  Bulgaria  and  across  the  Balkans,  British  anxiety 
prt  .v,  In  iiiid  Dei  (TiiTier  cilil.m.ili.ir.'S  were  asked  from  the 
Ku'.i;.in  eriiiiiunl  as  to  their  inlenlinns  with  regard  to 
C<ir.st.inlini>pie.  On  the  :  ;rd  of  Janu.iry  the- Cal.tinet  ordered 
the  tlcct  to  sail  to  the  Dardanelles.  I>ord  Carnarvon  resigned, 
and  Ix>rd  Derby  handed  in  his  resignation,  but  withdrew  it. 
The  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  was  signed  on  the  jrd  of  March; 
and  three  weeks  later,  when  iti  full  teat  became  known,  the 
Smxwa  Cabinetdeci«ied  upon  nwaaiuca  which  finally  induced 
LardOtrhy  Lord  Derby,  nt  the  end  of  the  month,  to  retire  from 
the  Foreign  Office,  Us  pbwe  being  immediately  filled 
by  I-ord  Salisbury.    The  new  foreign  secretary  at 

onie  Isi-Ji'd  ih 
rejirejent.ll  i\  es 

the  .'nd  of  Ai'ril.  This  elabeirate  at'.d  dipmlied  State  pai>er  v  jh 
at  once  a  clear  cx]K>sttion  oi  Unlish  polity,  aad  ptactitally  aii 
invitation  to  Russia  to  reopen  the  negotiations  for  a  European 
congress.  These  negotiations,  indeed,  had  been  proceeding 
for  several  weeks  past;  but  Russia  having  declared  that  she 
would  only  discutt  auch  points  as  sbc  pleased,  the  British 
Cabinet  had  withdrawn,  and  the  matter  for  the  time  was  at  an 
end.  The  bulk  of  the  docwaeat  eonaiMed  «(  an  cmnbiatioa 
of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  and  its  pnbaMe  effects,  lord 

Salisbury  ju.-tif'.  irig  suth  an  c\aniina'ion  on  the  ground  that  as 
the  position  of  Turke>  and  tiie  other  countries  .ifii.i  led  had  btttj 
settle  1  l)y  Kuro;>e  in  the  Treaty  of  I'arii  in  1-130,  the  powers 
whieii  sigiitil  that  tre-.ity  had  the  right  and  the  duty  to  sec  tlial 
no  mo<lifica lions  of  it  sliould  be  made  ^^ithout  their  consent. 

The  effect  of  the  circular  was  great  and  immediate.  At 
home  the  Conservatives  were  encouraged,  and  many  moderate 
Liberals  rallied  to  the  Eastern  policy  of  the  Govern- 
meat  Abroad  H  wemcd  as  if  the  era  oivtUvided 
councils  was  «vcr»  and  the  HiMwiaa  Government 
promptly  recognized  that  the  Scalar  mnnt  dther  a  congress 
or  uar  with  Hreat  Rritasn.  For  the  latter  alternative  it  was  by 
tio  nieaiii  prei  ared,  and  very  Soon  negotiations  were  reopened, 
v.IulIi  led  to  the  nieaing  of  the  tongres'i  at  IKirlin  on  the  13th 
uf  June,  ibe  history  of  that  famous  gathering  and  of  its  results 
is  narrated  under  Lord  Beaeonslleld  on  two  or  three 

sii^^equent  occasions  referred  to  the  important  part  that  his 
ct'lleague  had  played  in  the  negotiatioBS,  and  he  was  aot  uhig 
mcrdy  the  language  of  politeness.  Rumours  had  appeared 
in  the  London  press  as  to  a  supposed  Anglo-Russian  agreement 
that  had  been  aigaed  between  Salitbuiy  and  the  Russian 
ambassador.  Count  Shuvateff.  and  tbeae  nimonn  or  statements 
Were  descriiied  liy  the  foreign  secretary  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
juit  liefore  he  left  (or  Herbn,  as  "  wholly  unauthentic."  But 
on  the  Mth  of  June  what  puqvorted  to  be  the  full  text  of  the 
agrccn;eiil  was  published  by  the  Qip'n-  newsjiaper  through  a 
certain  Charles  Marvin,  at  that  time  cnii>loyed  in  occasional 
transcribing  work  at  the  Foreign  OfTicc,  and  afterwards  known 
by  some  strongly  anti-Russian  books  on  the  Central  Asian 
question.  Besides  the  general  inconvenience  of  the  disclosure, 
the  ocreemeot,  which  stipulated  that  Baton  and  Kara  night 


be  annexed  by  Russia,  made  it  impossible  for  the  congress  to 
insist  upon  Russia  entirely  withdrawing  her  claim  to  Balum, 
though  at  the  time  of  the  mcvUag  of  the  congress  it  was  knowo 
to  seae  of  the  negotiators  that  she  was  not  uaniBlBf  to  do  aou 
In  oneieipca  Salisbuty'saaioa  at  thecoogrcH  wisnaiuoecaifiil. 
Modi  as  he  disliked  Gladsiene^  sentimcntalbm,  he  was  not 
without  a  certain  aentimentalism  of  his  own,  and  at  the  Berlin 
Congress  this  took  the  form  of  an  unexpected  and,  as  it  happenc4l, 
U5<dess  ptibhing  of  iPie  claims  of  Greece.  But  in  I  he  main  Salisbury 
roust  be  held  to  deserve.  alit:o:5t  efjually  with  his  great  colleague, 
the  credit  for  the  Herlin  selllement.  (ireat,  however,  as  was  the 
work  done  at  Berlin,  and  marked  the  relief  to  all  Europe  which 
was  caused  by  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  much  work,  and  of  no 
pleasant  kind,  remained  for  the  British  Foreign  Office  and  If>r 
the  Indian  Government  before  the  Beaconsficld*  paiUaaeat 
ended  and  the  Government  had  to  reader  op  ifta  accmmls  l« 
the  nation.  Kinsia,  foteseeing  a  possible  war  with  Great  Britain, 
h  i  !  during  the  spring  of  1878  redoubled  her  activity  in  Central 
.^^i.i,  and,  almost  at  the  very  time  that  the  treaty  was  being 
',ignc<l,  hi  r  mission  was  received  at  Kabul  by  the  .\niir  Sher 
Ont  of  the  Amir's  refusal  to  receive  a  counterljalancing  Iiri;ijh 
niissinn  there  grew  the  .\fgh:in  War;  and  though  he  had 
ceased  to  control  the  India  Otiice,  Salisbury  was  naturally  held 
responsible  for  some  of  the  preliminary  steps  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Opposition,  had  led  to  these  hostilities.  But 
the  Liberals  entirely  failed  to  fix  upon  Sallsbniy  the  blame  for 
a  series  of  eveou  which  was  generally  seen  to  bie  Ineviuble.  A 
defence  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government  during  the  year 
which  followed  the  Berlin  Treaty  was  made  by  Salisbwy  b  n 
speech  at  Manchester  (October  1879),  which  had  a  great  cffeCI 
tliroushout  Europe.  In  it  he  justified  the  occupation  of  Cyprus, 
and  approved  the  beginnings  of  a  league  of  central  Europe  for 
preserving  peace. 

In  the  spring  of  i SSo  the  general  election  overthrew  Beacons- 
tiehl's  Government  and  replaced  Gladstone  in  power,  and  the 
country  entered  upon  five  eventful  years,  which  were  i  rs4tr 
to  sec  the  consolidation  of  the  Pamellite  party,  the  m  L.,n. 
reign  of  outrage  in  Ireland,  disasters  in  Zululaod  and  y^** 
the  Transvaal,  war  la  ^gypt,  a  succeasien  of  costly 
nlMalceB  in  the  Sudan,  and  the  final  eoOqiw  oi  Gladtten^ 
Government  on  a  trifling  Budget  tiuestion.  Hie  defeat  of  i8to 
greatly  depressed  Bcaconsfield,  who  till  then  had  really  believed 
in  that  "  hyperborean  "  theory  upon  which  he  had  acted  in  1867 
—the  tbcor>'  that  beyond  and  below  the  region  of  democratic 
storm  and  \  inU  nce  was  to  be  found  a  region  of  peaceful  conscr- 
v.itism  and  of  a  dislike  of  change.  After  the  rude  awakcningoE 
April  I  SSo  Beaconsficld  seems  to  have  lost  heart  and  hope,  and 
to  have  ceased  to  believe  that  wealth,  birth  and  education  would 
count  for  much  in  future  in  England^  Salisbury,  who  on  Beacons- 
field's  death  a  year  later  was  chosen,  after  the  dafana  el  Caima 
had  been  wjthdcawa,  at  leader  of  the  CeoMrntttva  peas  (Sir 
Staiford  Noithcoto  continuing  to  lead  the  Opposition  in  the 
lower  Housed  was  not  so  dispox^-d  to  counsels  of  despair.  .After 
the  Conservative  reaction  had  ronic  in  1.SS6,  he  was  often  taunted 
with  pessimism  as  regards  the  results,  and  he  certainly  5]X)kc 
on  more  than  one  occasion  in  a  way  which  appeared  to  justify 
the  caricatures  which  ap[ieared  of  him  in  the  Radical  press  in  his 
character  of  Hamlet;  but  in  the  da)'s  of  Liberal  ascendancy 
Salisbury  was  confident  that  the  tide  would  turn.  \\'c  may  pass 
briefly  over  the  years  of  Opposition  between  i860  and  i88s; 
the  only  policy  that  could  then  wisely  be  followed  by  the  Con- 
servative leaders  was  that  of  giving  their  opponents  sufficient 
rope.  In  1884  a  new  Keform  BiO  was  fntroidnced,  cxtcndinf 
household  suffrage  to  the  counties;  this  was  met  in  the  Lords 
by  a  resolution,  moved  by  Cairns,  that  the  peers  could  not  pass 
it  unarcompaiiied  by  a  Redistribution  Hill.  The  Government, 
ihtfccforc,  withdrew  iheir  miasurc.  In  the  summer  and  autumn 
there  was  a  good  dt  .il  ■>!  agilalion;  but  in  Xo\  <  mlM  r  a  rediitribu- 
tion  scheme  was  settled  between  the  leaders  of  both  parties, 
and  the  Bill  passed.  When,  in  the  summer  of  1885,  Gladstone 
Ksipied,  it  became  necessary  for  the  country  to  know  whether 
or  Nbrthcote  was  the  real  Cooservative  leader;  and 
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the  Queen  settled  tbe  matter  by  at  once  sending  for  Lord  Salis- 
bury, who  became  prime  minister  for  the  firs',  lirnc  in  1SS5. 

The  *'  Forwaids  "  among  the  Conservatives,  headed  by  Lord 
Rtadolpb  ChuTcbill,  brought  so  much  prrs5,urc  to  bear  th.it 

Nortbcote  was  induced  to  enter  the  House  of  Loids 
jSSmk    *^  Udeslcigh,  while  Sir  Micbael  Hicks  Beach 

tsss.        was  nude  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord 

RandolphCbuichill secretary  for  Jndi  I,  and  >U  Arthur 
Salfsur  iBcudeot  of  the  Ixial  Government  BmnL  Tbe  mw 
Govenunot  had  only  to  pRpuc  for  the  general  elcctloa  to  the 
autumn.  The  ministerial  programme  was  put  forward  by 
Salisbury  on  the  7th  of  October  in  an  important  speech  addressed 
to  the  Union  of  Conservative  Associalion?  .issctubleil  at  Newport, 
in  Monrooulh-.hire;  and  in  this  he  omiincil  large  rcformri  in 
local  fo\xmmcr.t,  priurcd  scorn  upon  Mr  ChamlH-rlain's  Radical 
to&cy  of  "  three  acres  and  a  cow,"  but  promised  cheap  land 
timDsCer>  and  opposed  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  as  a 
Batter  «{ life  or  death  to  tlie  Cooservaiive  party.  In  ibis  lord 
Si&b«tty  was  dcdaring  mar  at^asl  what  seemed  to  be  the 
danger  ahoidd  Mr  Chaabctlaia'is  "  tmauthoriacd  pracnoime  " 
succeed;  while  the  comparative  slight ncss  of  his  feferences  tp 

IrttjnJ  showed  that  he  had  no  more  suspicion  than  anybody 
t\>c  of  tho  event  «liich  was  about  to  chiinge  ihc  whole  face  of 
Briil-h  fuli'.it-s,  to  break  up  the  Liberal  party  and  to  change 
th«  most  (urctid^ible  of  the  advanced  Radicals  bto  an  ally 
and  a  colleague.  The  general  election  took  place,  and  there  were 
fctumed  to  parliament  33s  Liberals,  249  Cortf^r^Mtives  and  86 
Uone  Ridot;  ao  that  if  the  last  two  panics  had  combined, 
they  ewnid  have  eaactly  Uediritfa  the  Liboaia.  The  Conservative 
CovenuneBt  met  parSanent,  and  after  •  short  tnne  were  put 
into  a  miaority  of  79  on  a  Radical  land  motion,  brought  in  by 
Mr  Chamberlain's  henchman,  Mr  Jesse  Collings.  Mr  Gladstone's 
Laktaiua:  return  to  office,  and  his  announcement  of  a  nil!  giving 
Prhm  a  separitc  parliament  to  Ireland,  were  quickly  followwl 
fUftltm  by  the  5,<-cc5sion  of  the  Unionist  Liberals;  Ihe  defeat  of 
****•  the  Bill;  an  appeal  to  the  country;  and  the  return 
of  the  Unionist  party  to  power  with  a  majority  of  i  iS.  Salisbury 
at  once  offered  to  make  way  for  Lord  ffartington,  but  the 
suggestion  that  the  latter  should  form  a  Government  was  declined ; 
and  the  Coniervativca  took  office  alone,  with  an  Irish  policy 
wlkh  nu^  be  sonned  ap,  perhaps,  in  Salisbury^  words  as 
**  twenty  years  of  resolute  government."  For  a  few  months, 
tintil  just  before  his  sudden  death  on  the  1  Jth  of  January  1887, 
L^jrd  Id  J'-ileiKh  was  f  rri  wcretar)';  tiut  Salisbury,  who 
tn-'antime  had  held  the  [xjsi  oi  lord  pri\'y  seal,  then  returnefl  to 
the  Foreign  OfTirc  Meanwhile  the  increasing  friction  bctwe'cn 
him  and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  who,  amid  many  qualms 
00  the  part  of  n^iore  old-fashioned  Conservatives,  had  become 
chanorflot  of  the  exchequer  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Conuoons, 
had  led  to  the  lattet'a  resignation,  whkh,  to  hb  ownsutprise, 
wi»4MCcpted;  and  fiMn  that  date  SaliabiuT'i  cfEective  pdmuf 
tn  Ms  own  party  was  wichallengied. 

Only  the  general  lines  of  SaL'.>bury's  later  pKjIttical  career 
Deed  here  be  sketched.  As  a  consequence  of  the  practical 
fgf§,ff^  mono[K)Iy  of  political  power  enjoyexl  by  the  Unionist 
parly  after  ihv  Liberal  disruption  </i  it>S6 — for  even 
in  the  years  1891-1895  the  situation  was  dominated  by  the 
pcimanenl  Unionist  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords— Salisbury's 
iwiitioii  heeune  nnique.  These  were  (he  long-looked-for  days  of 
CDBSCnMive  ICKUoq,  of  which  he  had  never  despaired.  The 
aittntkn  waa  compUnted,  ao  iur  aa  Salisbury  personally  was 
concerned,  by  the  coalition  with  the  Liberal  Unionists,  which 
was  confirmed  in  1895  by  the  inclusion  of  the  duke  of  I>evonshire, 
Mr  Chamberbin,  and  other  Liberal  Unionists  in  the  Cabinet. 
But  Ihmieh  it  appeared  anomalous  that  old  anfajtoniits  like 
Ix-'rd  Sil'sbury  and  Mr  Chamberlain  should  be  working  loRelhcr 
in  the  same  ministry,  the  prime  minister's  pinitton  was  such  that 
he  could  disregard  a  superficial  criticism  which  paid  too  little 
heed  to  his  p^titti  facntty  and  Ua  patriotic  regard  for  the 
leqdifeincMs  of  the  sftoatfon.  Moieavvr,  the  praakal  woik 
«f  lecmdling  Conservative  traditions  irilh  domestic  reform 
depended  rather  on  Salisbury's  nephew,  Ur  BaUbur«  who  led 


the  House  of  Commons,  than  on  Salisbury,  who  devoted  himself 

almost  cnti:ely  to  foreij^n  affairs.  The  new  Cor-servat ive  move- 
ment, morexiver,  in  the  country  at  large,  was,  in  any  case,  of  & 
more  ronslruetive  type  than  Salisbury  himself  was  best  fitted 
to  lead,  and  he  was  not  the  real  source  of  the  political  inspiration 
even  of  the  Conservative  wing  of  the  Unionist  party  during  this 
period.  He  began  to  stand  to  some  extent  outside  party  and 
^buve  it,  a  moderator  with  •  henfy  analytic  and  rather  sceptical 
mind,  but  atill  the  icoogplied  vepieteolative  of  the  British 
empire  h  the  eooncOs  of  the  world,  and  the  tmsled  adviser  of  Ms 
sovereign.  Though  himself  the  last  man  to  be  selected  as  the 
type  of  a  democratic  politician — for  his  references  to  extensions 
of  fxipular  government,  even  when  made  by  his  own  party,  were 
full  of  mild  conlem[)l-  Salisbury  gradually  acquired  a  higher 
place  in  public  opinion  than  ih.it  occupied  by  any  contemi)orary 
statesman.  His  speeches — which,  though  carelessly  composed, 
continued  to  blaze  on  occasion  with  tbcir  old  fixe  and  thdr  some- 
wliat  mordant  cynidsm^'^were  weightier  In  tone,  and  became 
Eumpcan  events.  WithoutthefeiUtisof  Disraeli  or  the  personal 
magnetian  of  Gtadatone,  he  yet  Inspired  the  British  public  with 
a  quiet  ebnlidence  that  under  hfm  things  would  not  go  far  wTong, 
and  th.it  he  would  neit  act  rashly  or  unv.orlhily  of  his  enunlry. 
F.ven  [xilitical  oppoiitiUa  came  to  k>ok  on  liis  cautious  and 
b.ilanci-f!  conservatism,  and  his  inielleciu.d  aloifr.ess  from 
interestefi  n.otives  or  vulgar  ambition,  a.s  staniling  iHtwccn 
tiiem  and  something  more  distasteful.  More<ner,  in  the  matter 
of  foreign  affairs  his  weight  was  supreme.  He  bad  lived  to 
bccoRjc,  as  was  indeed  gem  raUy  recognized,  the  most  experienced 
wotldng  diplomatiat  in  Europe.  Uia  poaation  in  this  roptci 
waa  shown  01  notldng  better  than  in  Ida  mpcriority  to  niticisB. 
In  foRlgn  affairs  many  among  bis  own  party  icgarded  him  as 
too  much  incHncd  to  "  split  the  difference  "  and  to  make  "  grace- 
ful concessions  " — as  in  the  ca^e  of  the  cession  of  HeligoliinJ  to 
Germ.my — in  which  it  was  complained  that  (Ire.it  Itrii.iin  got  the 
worst  of  the  bargain.  But  though  occasionally,  as  in  the  with- 
drawal of  British  ships  from  Port  Arthur  in  189^,  such  criticism 
became  acute,  the  plain  fact  of  the  preservation  of  European 
peace,  often  in  difficult  circumstances,  reconciled  the  public  to 
his  conduct  of  affairs,  flis  patience  frequently  justified  itself, 
notably  in  the  caae  of  British  relaiions  with  the  United  States* 
whkh  were  tor  n  moment  threatened  by  President  CIcvdand's 
message  concerning  Venezuela  in  1895.  And  though  his  loyalty 
to  the  European  Concert  in  connexion  with  Turkey's  dealings 
with  .Armenia  and  Crete  in  tSgj-iS-jS  proved  irritalingly  in- 
effii  tual  -the  pace  of  the  coneirt,  as  Lord  Sali'l'Ury  explained, 
ttring  rather  like  ih.it  of  a  st cani-rollcr— no  alternative  [Hilicy 
could  be  contemplated  as  feasible  in  any  other  statesman's 
hands.  Salisbury's  personal  view  of  the  new  situation  created 
by  the  methods  of  the  sultan  of  Turkey  was  indicated  not  only 
by  a  solemn  and  unusual  public  warning  addressed  to  the  sultan 
in  n  speech  at  Bstt^on,  hut  also  by  fait  famoua  lemaifc  that 
in  the  Crimean  War  Great  Britahi  had  "  put  her  money  on  the 
wrong  horse.  "  Among  his  most  ^l^^|:xlf1arlt  strokes  of  diplomacy 
was  the  Anglo-German  agreement  of  tSoo,  di  limiting  the  British 
and  Cierm-in  si'heres  of  inthicnce  in  Africa.  'I  he  South  African 
question  from  ihv6  onwards  was  a  matter  (ur  the  Colonial  Oflice, 
and  Salisbury  left  it  in  Mr  Chamberlain's  hands. 

A  peer  premier  must  inevitably  leave  many  of  the  real  problems 
of  democratic  government  to  his  colleagues  in  the  House  ot 
Commona.  In  the  Upper  House  Lord  Sahsbllty  was  paramcunt. 
Yet  while  vigorously  opposing  the  Radical  agttatlbn  for  the 
aboUtion  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  never  interposed  a  ntm 
possumus  to  schemes  of  reform.  He  was  always  willing  to 
consider  plans  for  its  improvement,  and  in  >iay  tSSS  himself 
introduced  a  bill  for  reforming  it  and  creating  liie  [n-ers;  but  he 
warned  reformers  that  the  only  result  must  Ik  to  n  akc  the 
House  stronger.  To  abolish  it,  on  the  other  band,  would  be 
to  take  away  A  necessary  safeguard  for  protecting  *'  FhOip 
dmnh  "  by  an  appeal  to  "  Philip  sober.  *' 

Lord  SaBsbury  suifcred  n  severe  loss  by  the  death  h  1900  of 
his  wife,  whose  influence  with  her  husband  had  been  great,  as 
her  devotion  had  been  unswerving.  Ucr  protracted  illness  was 
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one  among  several  causes,  uicluding  his  own  occasional  tll-hraUh, 
which  after  189s  made  him  leave  as  much  as  possible  of  the  nork 
of  political  leadership  to  his  principal  colleagues — Ml  ArLhur 
Balfour  more  than  once  acting  as  foreign  secreUuy  for  levcnl 
weeks  while  bit  ttnckst»yed»bi««d.  Butfor  waeyemkwu 
felt  tliet  Ui  Attempt  to  be  botb  prime  Buniiter  wid  foreign 
secretary  was  a  mistake;  eilll  ftfter  t&fe  dectioa  o(  1900  Salisbury 
handed  over  the  seek  ol  the  foreign  oSice  to  lArd  Lansdowne, 
remainii^g  himself  at  ihc  head  of  ihc  govi  rnmcnt  as  lord  privy 
seal.  In  igo.\  upon  the  conclvision  of  pc.tre  in  South  Africa, 
he  fell  ih.il  ihc  time  h.id  come  to  retire  from  oiTicc  altogether; 
and  on  the  iilh  of  July  his  resignation  was  accepted  by  the 
king,  and  he  WM  wweeded  as  prime  mbirtcr  tgr  Mr  Arthur 
Balfour. 

From  this  moment  he  remained  in  the  political  bockgrouud, 
and  his  ill-healih  gradually  incfcased.  He  died  at  Hatfield  on 
the  Mnd  of  August  igoj,  and  was  suceeedcd  in  the  uaniiMisate 

by  his  eldest  son  Lord  Cranbornc  (b.  1861),  who  cntoed  the 
house  of  commons  for  the  Darwen  divisbn  uf  Lancashire  (i8Ss- 
lSi>j)  ariil  since  iSi;^  haii  Ix-eii  iiiei:ibtr  for  Rochester.  Tlie  new 
fiiatHUi  ss  hail  l>i>  n  umlcr-stt  retary  for  foreign  aiT.iiri  since 
IQOO,  an  l  in  Oi  1i>1kt  I(>o5  he  Itcraine  lord  [)rivy  seal  in  Mr 
Balfour '»  ministry.  Of  the  other  four  sotu,  Lord  llu^h  Ce<^il 
(b.  SS69)  became  a  prominent  figure  in  parliament  as  l'<>n»  rva 
tlvc  member  for  Greenwich  (180S-1906),  first  as  an  ardent  and 
eloquent  High  Churchman  in  connexion  with  the  dib.ue;?  on 
education,  Itc.,  and  then  aa  one  «( the  Icndcn  of  the  Free-Tnde 
Unionisis  opposing  Mr  Chamberlain;  and  his  dder  bntber  Lotd 
Robert  Cecil  (b.  1864),  who  had  at  first  devoted  himself  to  the 
bar  and  become  a  K.C.,  entered  parliament  in  1906  for  Maryle- 
hone,  holding  views  insymji.ilhy  with  thoie  ol  Lord  IIu^;h,  who 
had  been  defeated  through  the  opiwsiiioii  of  a  Tariff  Keforni 
Unionist  in  a  triangular  contest  at  CireeirA itli,  whieh  gave  the 
victory  to  the  Radical  candidate.  In  the  elcciioas  of  January 
1910  Lord  Robert  Cedl  fcugncd  his  candidature  fur  Marylebone, 
owing  to  the  atieng  opposition  of  the  Tariff  Reformers,  which 
Ibicatcned  to  divide  the  party  and  lose  the  seat;  he  stood  for 
Bladtbain  aa  a  Vnioidsl  tm  Trader  and  ma  defeated.  On 
the  other  hand  lofd  Htigh  Cteil  was  letunwd  for  (kford 
UniverMty  in  |)I.i<  c  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  G.  Talbot.  Lord  Hugh's 
candi-1  AtMre,  v.hich  w  is  announced  in  1000  simultaneously  with 
the  re?:;;iia;:i..n  of  the  sittiuj;  rr.eniher,  was  opiK>><-d  by  many 
who  di&^grctxl  with  his  lise.d  views  and  his  attitude  on  ("hureh 
questions;  but  it  was  found  that  lie  liad  the  supiwirt  of  tlie  grral 
majority  of  the  clcct<  n:  1  he  was  ullimaldy  returned  un- 
opposed. (H.Cb.) 

SAliSBDRT,  BOBERT  CECIU  tsi  £au.  or  (c  ts6s-t6i2). 
Eiivlishhml  tieaiuicr.theciact  year  of  whose  bifthbtUKoorded. 
was  the  youngest  son  of  William  CccO,  sst  Lord  Burghley, 
and  of  his  second  wife  Mildred,  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke, 
of  Gidea  II. ill  in  Ks«,ex.  He  was  educated  in  his  father's  house 
and  at  CandiriLlge  University.  In  1584  he  was  sent  to  France, 
and  was  retunud  the  same  year  to  parliament,  and  again  in 
i$S6,  as  member  for  Westminster.  In  158^  he  accompanied 
Lord  Derby  in  his  mission  to  the  Netherlands  to  negotiate  peace 
with  SpatRpand  sat  to  the  parliament  of  1588, and  in  the  assemblies 
of  tS9i,  tS97  and  l6ot  for  Hertfordslure.  About  ISS9  he  appears 
to  have  enteied  upon  the  duties  of  seaetsiy  of  state,  tlwuib  he 
did  not  Roeive  the  official  appobunent  till  1396^  On  the  aoth 
of  May  1501  he  was  knighted,  and  in  August  sworn  of  the  privy 
council.  In  1507  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  and  m  I  'ig'^  d(  s;)at(  hi  d  on  a  n.i>biun  to  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  to  prevent  tiic  ini}.>cnding  alli.inir  Ixtween  iliat 
country  and  Spain.  The  next  year  he  succeeded  his  father  as 
m.-istcr  of  the  court  of  wards.  On  Lord  Burghley °s  death  oa 
the  4thof  AttfUSt  both  Essex  and  Bacon  desired  to  succeed  him 
in  the  supreme  diieetion  of  afiaits,  but  the  qatea  prcf  ctred  tiie 
eon  of  her  hst  gnat  minister.  On  Essn^  disgrace,  ooBieqinent 
on  his  sudden  and  imauthorted  abandonment  of  Us  command 
In  Ireland,  Cecil's  conduct  was  worthy  of  high  praise.  **  By 
cm[il(i) irif  his  credit  with  Her  Majesty  in  behalf  of  the  Earl," 
wrote  John  Petit  (June  14,  1600),  "  he  has  gained  great  credit 
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to  himself  both  at  home  and  abroad."  At  tliij  period  began 
Cecil's  secret  correspondence  with  James  in  Sroi'and.  Hitherto 
Cecil's  cacnucs  had  persuaded  James  that  the  secrclaiy  w«a 
unfavcHliahle  to  his  claims  to  the  English  throne.  An  wjcjcr^ 
Standing  waa  unr  effected  by  whkb  Cedl  was  able  to  amun 
Jamea  of  hhi  sooocaafon,  ensure  hit  own  power  and  ptedOnlBanoe 
in  the  new  reign  agamst  Sir  Walter  Ralei^  and  other  competitors, 
and  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  last  years  of  Elizabeth,  the 
condiiion.s  demanded  by  him  being  that  all  attemptsof  James 
to  obt.ain  parliamentary  recoRnilion  of  his  title  should  cease, 
(hat  an  absolute  res[K-(  t  should  be  paid  to  the  queen's  leehnKS, 
and  that  the  communtcalions  should  remain  a  profound  secret. 
Writing  later  in  the  reign  of  James,  Cecil  says:  "  If  Her  Majesty 
hadjinown  all  I  did,  how  well  these  (?  she)  should  have  known 
the  innocency  and  constancy  oi  my  present  faith,  yet  bet  OCe 
and  ofbity,  joined  to  the  jealousy  of  her  sex,  might  have  mowed 
her  to  tbbk  ill  of  that  which  helped  to  preserve  her."* 

Such  was  the  nature  of  these  secret  communicalians,  which, 
while  they  aimed  at  securing  for  Cecil  a  fresh  lease  of  power 
in  the  new  reign,  conferred  undoubted  advantages  un  t  he  country. 
Owing  to  Cecil's  action,  00  the  death  of  Eli/abciJi  i^a  ihe  14th  of 
.March  i6oj,  James  was  procl.iiined  king,  and  took  p0^si>  inn 
of  the  throne  without  opjHjsilion.  Cetll  w;ls  Continued  wi  his 
oilce,  Was  crcate<l  Barun  Cecil  of  Essciidon  in  Kullandshire 
on  the  13th  of  May,  Viscount  Cranbornc  on  the  20th  of  August 
1604,  and  carl  of  Salisbury  on  the  4th  of  May  1605.  He  wbs 
cleacd  rhanrrllnr  of  tlie  Univeiaity  of  Cambridge  in  Febniaiy 
1601 ,  and  obtained  the  Garter  in  May  1606.  Meanwhite  Cedl's 
success  had  completed  the  discontent  of  Raleigh,  who,  exasperated 
at  his  dismissal  from  the  captaincy  of  the  guard,  became  involved 
— whetlier  innocently  or  not  is  uncertain — in  the  1  reas<'n.";f>!c 
Co!is[)irai  y  known  as  the  "  B>  c  Pint."  Cecil  took  a  leading 
pari  in  his  trial  in  July  i6oj,  and.  though  probably  convinced 
of  bis  guilt,  endeavoured  to  ensure  him  a  fair  trial  and  rebuked 
the  attorney-general,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  for  his  harshness  towards 
the  prisoner.  On  thc6thof  May  t6o8tbe^Bcco<lord  ticasiner 
was  added  to  Salisbury's  other  appointment^  and  the  wbola 
conduct  of  public  affairs  was  pbccd  solely  in  his  baoda.  Hia 
real  policy  is  Mt  always  easy  to  distinj^uish,  for  the  king  CMI» 
stantly  interfered,  and  Cecil,  far  frum  holding  any  absolute  or 
continuous  control,  was  often  not  c\en  an  adviser  but  iriCrtly 
a  follower,  sinuilatiiig  approval  of  schenics  o[>f«jsed  to  his  real 
ju<lgnunt.  In  foreign  alf.iirs  !iis  .lini  »i»  to  preserve  tiie  balance 
of  f«>wtr  bet"  1-  tance  and  Sp.un,  and  to  secure  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Netherlands  from  either  state.  He  also  hoped,  Uke 
his  father,  to  make  England  the  head  of  the  Protestant  alliance 
abroad;  and  his  hut  eoetgiei  «tn  Mttwaded  in  effecting  tbs 
marriage  in  i6t>  of  the  prinomi  Eliuiieth,  lamca'a  dau|^ler, 
with  the  Elector  Matlne.  He  was  infavourof  peace,  pnponipkd 
with  the  state  of  the  finances  at  home  and  the  decreasing  revenue* 

and,  though  sharing  Raleigh's  dislike  of  S(ijin,  was  inst ru:nenlal 
in  making  the  lieaty  with  that  [Mwer  in  1604.  In  Jur.e  1607 
he  promised  the  supfK)rl  of  the  government  to  the  ir.erch.iiil s 
who  complained  of  Spanish  ill-usage,  but  declared  that  the 
commons  must  not  meddle  with  questions  of  peace  and  war. 
In  161 1  he  disapproved  of  the  proposed  marriage  between  the 
prince  of  Wales  and  the  Infanta.  His  bias  against  SftSa  tfA 
his  fidelity  to  the  national  intctcsts  render,  tbercfofc,  h^  aooept* 
anoe  of  a  penifoa  from  Spain  a  surprising  incident  in  Us  career. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  in  1604  the  sum  Cedl  received  was 
£1000,  which  was  raised  the  following  year  to  £isoo;  while  in 
i6o<>  he  demanded  an  augmentation  and  to  be  [>aid  for  eacfi 
piece  of  information  se)>arately.  If,  as  has  Inrcn  s!ate<!.'  he 
rcteive<l  a  |H-nsion  also  from  France,  it  is  not  improluble  that, 
Uke  his  contemporary  Bacon,  who  accepted  presents  from 
suitors  on  both  sides  and  still  gave  an  independent  deoee^ 
Cecil  may  have  maintained  a  fieodom  from  comipting  infiuenco* 
while  hb  acceptance  of  money  as  the  price  of  informatfon 
concerning  the  intentions  of  the  fcvrTnmcnt  may  have  formed 

*  Corrtipotiilmi  f  <>/  Ki'.f  /.irr-  .  (  1 7  oj  5<elland  VfiA  Sir  R.  Cecil, 
ed.  by  J.  Brtu  (■  (C'.im.li i.sr-ri,  p.  xl. 
'  Caraiacr.  iiutory  »J  tJif^nd,  i.  214. 
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put  cf  a  sMwnl  poIiqr'Of  catthnUiag  good  idatkot  irftli  tlw 
two  great  rivals  of  England  (one  advantage  of  which  was  the 
comnrankation  of  plots  fonned  against  the  government),  and 
cf  maintaininp  the  liLmce  of  power  between  ihcm.  It  is  difficult . 
however,  in  the  iibionrc  of  complete  information,  to  uii'lcr^tand 
the  cx.Ti  t  nature  and  signi6cation  of  these  strange  reLiiioiis. 

As  lord  treasurer  Salisbury  showed  considerable  (inanrial 
ability.  During  the  year  pnogdiog  bis  acceptance  of  that 
offic*  the  capoiditurc  had  rben  to  £500,000,  leaving,  with  an 
CCdbniy  nvonw  of  about  £320,000  and  the  subsidies  voted  by 
paifiaflwat,  a  yaatljr  deficit  of  liijaao.  Loid  Saliabuiy  took 
■dT«Btj«t  of  tbe  dedikM  Iv  the  judges  ia  the  eoort  of  eaphequer 
in  Bates's  case  in  favour  of  the  king's  right  to  levy  impoaitions; 
and  (on  the  iSih  of  July  1608)  imposed  new  duties  on  articles 
of  luxury  and  those  of  foreign  manufacture  which  com;ic  i>j<l  \s  ith 
English  goods,  while  iowcrinj;  the  dues  on  currants  and  tobacco. 
By  this  measure,  and  by  a  murL- i.inlul  mllLLlion,  the  ordinary 
income  was  raised  to  £460,000,  while  £700,000  was  paid  of! 
the  debt,  leaving  at  the  beginning  of  1610  the  sum  of  £300,000. 
This  was  a  substantial  reform,  and  if,  a*  has  been  stated,  the 
"  total  result  of  Saliibaiy's  financial  administration  "  was  "  the 
Mw&y  al  tlw  deU  at  tlw  cert  «f  dowbliijg  the  deficienqr,"  * 
the  bliw  to  Miuie  e  pennaneot  Inpfovenent  iniitt  be  uciibed 
to  the  extravagance  of  James,  who,  disregarding  his  minister's 
entreaties  and  advice,  coni  inucd  to  exceed  his  income  by  £140,000. 
But  a  want  of  statesmanship  had  been  shown  by  Salisbury 
in  forcing  the  Icing's  legal  right  to  levy  impositions  aRainFl  the 
rcRtonst ranees  of  the  parliament.  In  the  "  Rr  it  lur.ir.ut," 
t  he  scheme  now  put  forward  by  Salisbury  for  settling  the  finances, 
his  lack  of  frfftiffl  wisdom  was  still  more  apparent.  The 
C'MBimWi  vm  tocneiantee  a  fixed  annual  subsidy,  on  condition 
of  thetbeadMUneatof  impositionsandof  the  redress  of  grievances 
tgr  the  king.  An  ttniNnliy  ud  naditnified  ayitem  of  higgling 
and  haggling  wM  {nfthted  between  Qio  ciown  and  the  parlia- 
ment. Sali=.bury  could  only  attribute  the  miscarriage  of  his 
scheme  to  the  fact  "  that  Cod  did  not  bless  it."  But  Bacon 
regardol  it  with  severe  disapproval,  and  in  the  [i.i:I;.iim.tit  of 
1613,  after  the  treasurer's  death,  he  begged  the  kin^  to  abandon 
these  humiliating  ani  dangerous  bargainings,  "that  your 
majesty  do  for  this  parliament  put  off  the  person  of  a  merchant 
and  contractor  and  rest  upon  the  person  of  a  king."  In  fact, 
the  viciou  ptindpit  ms  iatcoduced  that  a  redress  of  grievances 
ceald— lybeobtwaedlgrapayicntof  wibsidica.  The  identity 
flf  .iatenMa  between  tlw  crown  and  the  natioo  wl 


which  had  made 

theicicn  of  EBiabeth  le  ^orioui,  and  wUdk  At  benelf  had 

consummated  on  the  occasion  of  her  last  public  appearance 
by  a  free  and  voluntary  concession  of  these  same  impositions, 
was  now  destroyed,  and  a  divergence  of  interests,  made  patent 
by  vulgar  bargaining,  was  substituted  which  stimulated  the 
disastrous  struggle  between  sovereign  and  iicople,  aodpailljlied 
the  rational  development  for  two  generations. 

Th :s  was  scarcely  a  time  to  expect  any  favours  for  the  Roman 
CalhoUcs,  but  Salbbttiy,  while  (earing  that  Uw  Eoman  Church 
it  ^"c*""*  wonld  beeoine  a  danger  to  the  ttat^ hadalwaya  been 
aveiae  Croa  (COMCution  for  religioo,  and  be  attempted  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  large  Ixnly  of  law-aUding  and  loyal  Roman 
Catholics  and  those  connected  with  plots  and  intrigues  against 
the  throne  and  government,  making  the  offer  in  October  1607 
that  if  the  popw  would  excommunicate  those  that  rcl>cllcd  against 
the  king  and  oblige  them  to  defend  him  against  invasion,  the 
fines  for  recusancy  would  be  remitted  and  they  would  be  allowed 
to  keep  priests  in  their  houses.  This  was  a  fair  measure  of 
inlfiifi  II  His  w^ant  of  true  statesmanship  was  shown  with 
to  the  Proteatant  NonGaofonniita»  towards  whom  bis 
allilade  was  identkal  with  that  aftarwudi  naiataiaed  by  Laud, 
and  the  tame  ideal  pursued,  namely  that  of  nwtvialaBdoatward 
conformity,  Salisbury  employing  almost  the  laaw  imdl  as  the 
archbishop  later,  that  "  unity  in  belief  CUnot  be 
unkss  it  is  to  be  found  in  worship."* 

t's  disparaging  estimate  of  his  coosia  and  rival  was 


ptobably  ttated  with  eotne  persooil  animus,  and  instigated  by 
the  bope  of  recommending  himself  to  James  as  his  successor; 
but  there  is  little  doubt  thai  his  acute  and  penetrating  description 
of  Sal  >!iury  to  James  as  one  "  I'll  to  prevent  things  from  growing 
worse  but  not  lit  to  make  ihcin  better,"  as  one  "greater  tn 
opcmtione  than  in  opcre"  is  a  true  one.'  Klscwhcre  L5aton 
accuses  him  "  of  an  artificial  animating  of  the  negative  "  —in 
modern  language,  of  official  obstruction  and  "  red  tape."  But  in 
one  instance  at  least ,  when  he  advised  James  not  to  pms  lortMird 
too  hastily  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  a  mwiufe  whlcb 
especially  appealed  to  Bacon's  imaginatfcm  aaA  wtt  ^ideally 
desired  by  him,  Sahsbury  showed  a  prudenee  and  Judgment 
superior  to  his  illustrious  critic  It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that 
he  rendered  substantial  services  to  the  state  in  times  of  great 
difTitulty  and  |KTple3iity,  and  these  services  would  probably  have 
been  greater  and  more  fx-rmancnt  had  he  served  a  belter  king  and 
in  more  propitious  tinn  'v.  Both  Eli/abcth  and  James  found  a 
security  in  Salisbury's  calm  good  sense,  safe,  orderly  official  mind 
and  practical  experience  of  business,  cf  which  there  was  no 
guarantee  in  the  resthanm  of  Eiiei,  ^entopriseoC  Raleigh 
or  the  speculation  of  Baoen.  On  the  other  hand,  be  was  neitlier 
'guided nor  bU|liredhyUVPWt principle  or  ideal,  he  contributed 
nothing  towaods  the  settlement  of  the  great  national  problems, 
and  he  precipitated  by  his  ill-advised  action  tl|B  dtsastVOUa 
strug;;le  between  crown  and  parliament. 

I.ord  Salisbury  died  on  the  24th  of  -May  ioij,at  t lie  parsonage 
house  at  Marlborough,  while  returning  to  London  from  taking  the 
waters  at  Bath.  During  his  long  political  career  he  had  amas-^cd 
a  large  fortune,  bcsid<fs  inheriting  a  considerable  portion  of  Lord 
Burghley's  landed  estate.  In  1&07  he  exchanged,  at  the  king's 
request,  lus  esute  of  Theobalds  in  iicrtfordahiie  for  Hatfield. 
Here  he  built  the  nufnificent  house  of  whU  beUaielf  eoaetived 
the  plans  and  ihednigB,  but  which  be  dBd  aot  live  to  inhabit, 
its  completioa  ahaoet  eoindding  witb  hia  death.  In  person  and 
figure  he  was  in  strange  contrast  with  hiathnbat  court,  being 
diminutive  in  stature,  ill-formed  and  weak  in  health.  Elizabeth 
stylc<l  him  her  pygmy;  his  enemies  delighted  in  vilifying  his 
"wry  neck,"  "crooked  back"  and  "splayfoot,"  and  in  Bacon'h 
essay  on  "  Deformity,"  it  was  said,  "  the  world  takes  notice  that 
he  |>ainls  out  his  little  cousin  to  the  life."*  MoUn,  the  Venetian 
ambassador  in  England,  gives  a  similar  deac^Mloo  of  his  person, 
but  adds  that  he  had  "a  noUe  countenance  and  features."' 
Lord  Salisbury  wrote  Tk*  Sitk  end  DiptUU  ^  «  Stentairt  ti 
EaM^i  Kau  (pubL  1642,  reprinted  la  AerMsa  UtitdtMiVt  8* 
and  5eHMrt  TneU  (1809),  v.;  see  also  HaiMom  ifSS.  305  and 
354),  and  An  Ausmtr  to  Certain  Scandalous  Papers  scattered 
abroad  under  Celour  of  a  Catholkk  Admonition  (t6o6),  justifying 
his  a'.titu  le  towards  recusants  after  the  discovery  of  the  Gun- 
powder riot  {Ilarl.  Misc.  ii.;  Somers  Tracts,  v.).  He  married 
KlizalK-th,  daughter  of  W  illiam  lirookc,  5th  Baron  Cobham, 
by  whom,  besides  one  daughter,  he  had  William  (1591-166S),  his 
successor  as  jnd  earl. 

No  comnlcte  life  of  Robert  Cecil  ha»  been  attempted,  but  the 
matcriaU  for  it  arc  very  extensive,  including  Hist.  USS.  Ccrr.tr,. 
Series,  Marquis  0}  Salisbury's  MSS.  (supcrMding  former  reports  in 
the  series),  from  which  MaS,  selections  were  published  in  1740  by 
S.  Haynes.  by  Wm.  Murdin  in  ny>,  by  John  Bruce,  In  Tlit  Com- 
spondenu  of  King  James  VI.  vrith  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  in  t86t  (Camden 
Society),  and  by  bd.  Lodge,  in  lUuslrationi  ofEn^liih  History,  in  igjg. 

The  2nd  ear)  of  Saljsbuiyt  who  aided  with  the  parliament- 
during  the  Cfvfl  War  and  repnaeated  his  party  in  negotiationa 
with  the  king  at  Uxbridge  and  at  Newport,  was  succeeded  by  his 
grandson  James  (1(548-1683)  as  3rd  ear!.  James's  descendant, 
James,  the  7th  carl  (i 7.)S;-i.S; 3),  who  w  is  lord  chamberlain  of 
the  royal  liousehxlJ  from  1783  to  1^04,  was  created  mar(|ue&s  of 
Salisbury  1:1  i7Sg.  His  son  and  successor,  James  Brownlow 
William,  the  2nd  marquess  (1791-1868),  married  Frances  Mary, 
daughter  of  Bambcr  Gascoync  of  Childwnll  Hall,  Lancashire, 
and  took  the  name  of  Gascoync  before  tJiat  of  CedL  He  was 
lord  privy  seal  in  1852  and  lord  president  of  the  eoundi  la  iS$8- 
1859;  his  son  and  heir  was  the  famous  prime  minister. 

'  Spcdding,  Life  and  iMtnt  of  Bacon,  iv.  273  note,  279. 

*  Chamberlain  to  Carieton,  Birch's  Cearl «/  iCiiig  JeaMf.  L  ai4. 

•  CU.  ^  Stato  Pafnt:  KcmIsm,  x.  91$ 
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lAUnURT:  TBOKAS  DB  HONTACVrS,  4W  Eau* 
(1388-1418) ,  was  son  «f  John,  the  thiid  cad,  who  wueiecutcd 
In  1400  as  a  supporter  of  Ridianl  It.  Tbonus  wu  granted  part 
of  his  father's  estates  and  summoned  to  parliament  in  1409, 
though  not  fully  restored  till  14JI.  He  was  present  throughout 
the  campaifin  of  Agincourt  in  1415  am!  at  the  naval  engagement 
before  Harlkur  in  1416.  In  the  exiKiiitji  n  of  1417-1S  he  served 
with  increasing  distinction,  and  esi)i.vi.illy  ,U  the  siege  of  Rouen, 
During  Ihc  spring  of  1410  he  held  an  independent  command, 
capCuring  Ftounp,  Honfleur  and  other  towns,  was  appointed 
iieiiUBaB^faieral  of  Normandy,  and  created  earl  ol  Pcrche. 
Is  14*0  ha  WW  in  chief  como«aD4  in  Maine,  and  defeated  the 
If  aiCiiil  de  RieuK  Bcax  Le  Mailt.  When  Hcaiy  V.  vcnl  heme 
ant  year  Safisbaiy  remained  (n  France  u  the  cMef  HctitenaBt 
of  Thomas,  duke  of  Clarence.  The  duke,  through  his  own  rash- 
ness, wasdcfeatcdat  Bauge  on  the  21st  of  March  1421.  Salisbury 
came  up  with  the  archers  loo  late  to  retrieve  the  day.bul  recovL-rtd 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  by  a  skilful  retreat  averted  further 
disaster.  He  soon  gathered  a  frcih  force,  and  in  June  was  able  to 
report  to  the  king  "  this  part  of  your  land  stood  in  good  plight 
aever  10  Well  as  now."  (Fotdtra.  X.  iji).  Salisbury's  success 
in  Maine  marked  liim  out  as  John  of  Bedford's  cliid  lieutenant 
In  the  war  after  Hcwy's  death.  In  1423  be  waa  appointed 
fovenHMTof  Chtaptcneraod  bf  daab  aad  vifoiir  Mcwnd  one 
of  the  chief  victories  of  the  war  at  Cravaat  on  Uie  30th  of  July. 
SLjh<;cqucnt  operations  completed  the  conquest  of  Champagne, 
and  left  Salisbury  free  to  join  Be<lford  at  Verncuik  There  on 
the  17th  of  August,  1424,  it  was  his  "  judgment  and  valour  " 
that  won  the  day.  During  the  next  three  years  Salisbury  was 
employed  on  the  Norman  border  and  in  Maine.  Afirr  a  year's 
visit  to  England  he  returned  to  the  chief  command  in  the  field  in 
July,  1428.  Against  the  judgment  of  Bedford  he  determined 
to  make  Orleans  his  priadpal  objective,  and  began  the  siege  on* 
the  Ifltb  of  October.  Prosecuting  it  with  his  wonted  vigour 
he  ftemed  ToiueUea,  the  castle  which  piotcGted  the  aoathera  cod 
of  the  bridge  acrow  the  Loire,  on  the  a4th  of  October.  Three 
days  later  whikt  surveying  the  city  from  a  window  in  ToureUes 
he  was  wounded  by  a  cannon-shot,  and  died  on  the  3rd  of 
November  I4;.S.  S.i:i  1  ;ry  was  the  most  skilful  soldier  on  the 
English  side  after  the  ikatii  of  Ib  tiry  V.  Though  employed  on 
diplomatic  nii>>iiin,s  both  by  llt-nry  \'.  and  Bedford,  he  took  no 
part  in  politics  save  for  a  momentary  support  of  Humphrey, 
duke  d  GkmCMter,  during  his  visit  to  England  in  1427-1428. 
He  waa  a  patron  of  John  Lydgate,  who  presented  to  him  his 
book  Tht  PUpim  (now  Harlcy  MS.  4826,  with  a  miniature  of 
SaluriMuyi  engiavcd  in  Strutt'a  lUf/U  AiUiqmlm).  By  bia  first 
wife  Ekanor  Holand,  daughter  of  Thonai,  wH  of  Kent,  SaliriHtry 
had  an  only  daughter  Alice,  in  her  right  earl  of  Salisbury,  who 
married  Richaril  Neville,  and  was  mother  of  Warwick  the  King- 
maker. Hissci  ond  V.  :f..-  Alic  ,-  V,  r,  i.'r;ii.'!-i!:u:,c;htcr  of  GcotTrcy 
Chaucer,  and  after  his  death  married  William  dc  k  Pole,  duke  of 


The  chief  accounts  of  Salisbury'*  camp&igna  are  to  be  found  in  tlte 

Cesla  lienrut  Quinii,  edited  by  B,  Williamt  for  the  Eng.  Hist.  Soc. 

(London,  1850)  in  the  Vtia  flennci  Quinit  (crroneouily  attributed  to 
Thoma*  of  Elmha'm),  edited  by  T.  Hiarne  (Oxford.  17J; 
Chrontqut  of  E.  de  Monstretel. edited  by  L.  1).  d'Arcq  (Pari*, 


l7-'7):  the 
'ari*.  1857- 

I86a)  :'tbc  Chroniqurs  of  jchan  dc  Waurin.  edited  by  W.  and 
E.  L.  C.  P.  Hardy  (London,  1864-1891);  and  the  Chronwue  dt  la 
PutdU  of  C.  Couiinot.  edited  by  Vatlct  de  Viriville  (Pans,  i8v>). 
For  modem  account*  ace  Sir  J.  H.  Ramsay,  Lantaittr  end  York 
(Oaford.  189a);  and  C  Oman.  Mfttel  Uitltrf  if  Eadand,  1377- 
t49S  (Loadao.  1906).  (C  L.  K.) 

SAUSBURY.  WILLIAM  tOKOSWORD  (or  I.onci  spf  i  1. 
Earl  or  (d.  12^6),  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Ikriry  II.  In 
iir;8  he  rccfivtil  [mm  Kinv;  Rlihard  I.  the  hand  of  i-il'tlla,  or 
Ela  (d.  1161),  daughter  and  heiress  of  William,  earl  of  Salisbury, 
and  was  granted  this  title  with  the  lands  of  the  earldom.  He 
hdd  many  high  ofiices  under  John,  and  commanded  a  section 
of  the  Eaglilh  forces  at  Bouvines  (1214),  when  he  waS  made  a 
pHMOor.  He  icnained  faithful  to  the  ngral  houaa  eic^t  for 
•  fym  nmntha  in  tat6,  when  Joiha^  ewe  awied  hopdemly 
kit.  Bt  waa  abo  a  aapponter  of  Huhcn  de  Bfui/k..  In  saaj 


he  went  on  an  wprditlmi  (o  Gaseony,  Iwing  wrecked  on  the 
Isleof  Moatbefctiiravayafa.  Tbebaidabipaef  thiaadventara 
undenniaed  his  bcahh,  and  he  died  at  Sadriiuiy  on  the  7tli  of 

March  i»6,  and  was  burie<l  in  the  cathedral  there.  The  eldest 
of  Longsword's  four  sons,  William  (f.i 212-1 250)  did  not  receive 
his  father's  earldom,  although  he  isoften called  carl  of  S.il:sbury. 
In  1247  he  led  the  EttgUsh  crusaders  to  join  the  French  at 
Damietu  and  waa  UUad  in  battle  With  the  Saacm  hi  Fdwiiaiy 

MUHBlf,  a  towaddp  of  Litchfidd  county,  in  the  north- 
western corner  of  Connecticut,  U.S.A.  Pop.  (1910)  35».  Arcn* 
about  58  sq.  m.  Salisbury  is  served  bytheCeattalWewEn^and, 
and  the  New  Yoifc,  New  Haven  *  Hartford  laiiwaya.  In  the 
townsitip  are  aevenl  villages.  Including  Salislmry,  Lakevitle, 
Lime  Rock,  Chapinville  and  Ore  HilL  Much  of  the  township  is 
hilly,  and  Bear  Mountain  (23SS  1'  )>  nc^''  the  Mas-wthu^ct i» 
line,  is  the  highest  elevation  in  the  state.  The  lluusatonic 
river  forms  the  eastern  boundary.  The  towr.^hip  is  a  jiimmcr 
resort.  In  it  arc  the  Scovillc  Memorial  Library  (about  f<ooo 
volumes  in  1910);  the  Hotchkiss  preparatory  school  (opened  in 
i8g2,  for  boys);  the  Salisbu)^  School  (Protestant  Episcopal, 
for  boys),  removed  to  Salisbury  from  Staten  Island  in  igoi  and 
formerly  St  Austin's  school;  the  Taconic  School  (1896,  for  girls); 
and  the  Cooaecticut  School  for  Imbedlea  (established  aa  a  private 
institution  in  1858).  -  Among  the  raaaufacturea  are  dutcoaiv 
pig-iron,  car  wheels  and  general  castings  at  Lime  Rock,  cutlery 
at  Lakeville,  and  knife  handles  and  rubber  brushes  at  Salisbury. 
The  iron  mines  arc  among  the  oldctt  fn  tlw  OOVBtljr;  "^'"^g 
began  probably  as  early  as  1731. 

Thr  first  M  ttlcnu  nt  within  the  township  was  made  in  1720  by 
Dutchmen  and  Eneli&hmcn,  who  in  1719  hadboueht  from  the  Indians 
a  tact  flf  kad  along  the  Housatoaic.  called  "  Wcatogwe  «n 
Indian  word  mid  to  mean  "the  wicwam  piK*."  In  173a  tlw 
township  was  surveyed  with  it*  present  boundariea,  and  in  §738  Uie 
land  (exclusive  of  that  held  Under  previous  pants)  was  aocuomd 
by  the  »tate  at  H.irtford.  In  that  year  the  present  name  was 
adi>|ilL<!,  and  in  174I  the  township  was  inLoriwratcd. 

5>ce  Malrolm  I).  Rudd.  An  Jltslotual  .shuh  of  Saltsbury,  Con- 
lUftUul  (New  York,  i8<K)):  and  Elirn  S,  Barilell,  "  Salisbur>',"  in 
The  Conneettcut  QuarUr'.y,  vol.  iv.  No.  4.  pp.  345  xjij.  (Manford, 
Conn.,  i!i<>b). 

SALISBURY,  a  city  and  municipal  and  parliamentary  l)orough, 
and  the  county  town  of  Wiltshire,  England,  SiJ  m.  W.  by  S. 
of  London,  on  the  London  and  South-Western  and  Great  Western 
railways.  Pop.  (1901)  17,117.  Its  situation  is  beautiful. 
Viewed  from  the  hills  which  surround  it  the  city  is  seen  to  lie 
among  flat  meadows  mainly  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
Avon,  wliichishcfeJofaMdbyfour  ttibutarica.  The  magnififrnt 
cathedral  ttaada  doae  to  the  river,  oa  the  tenth  lide  of  the  dty, 
the  streets  of.  which  are  in  pert  hid  out  in  tquatca  caUad  thn 
"  Chequers."  To  the  north  rises  the  bare  upland  of  Salisbury 
Plain. 

The  cathedral  church  of  St  Mary  is  an  unsurpassed  example  of 
Early  English  architecture,  bcfun  and  completed,  aave  it*  spire  and 
a  few  details,  within  one  brief  period  {laao-isM).  There  isatradi* 
tiMU'Supporttd  by  probability,  that  Ltia*  de  Derham,  canon  of  the 
cathcdni  (d.  1345),  was  the  principal  architect.  He  was  at  Salisbury 
in  I220-I22').  and  h.id  previou'.ly  taken  part  in  the  erection  of  the 
shrine  of  1  homas  a  BccWel  at  Cinterbury.  The  buildinf;  is  473  ft. 
in  extreme  length,  the  length  of  the  nave  being  229  (i.  6  in.,  the 
choir  151  (t.,  and  the  laiSy  chapel  68  ft.  6  in.  The  width  of  the 
nave  it  82  ft.  and  the  hei);ht  84  It.  The  spire,  the  highest  in  England, 
measures  404  ft.  (For  plan,  ace  AaciUTBCTuaa:  Romanti^  arnd 
Goikic  in  En^nd.).  The  cathedral,  standing  In  a  broad  grassy  dose, 
consists  of  a  nave  of  ten  bays,  with  aisles  and  a  lofty  north  porch, 
main  transepts  with  eastern  aisle choir  uith  aisles,  k^wer  transepts, 
presbytery  and  lady  chapel.  The  two  upfx  r  str>rry»  of  the  tower 
and  the  *pire  ,ib<ive  are  e.irly  Dei'iraled.  The  west  front,  the  last 
portion  of  the  original  building  completed,  bears  in  in  rich  oriui* 
menution  signs  of  the  transition  to  the  OcoaiatadaQrle.  Thepcriact 
uniformity  of  the  building  i*  no  less  renkarfcaUs  witnin  than  wttbovt. 
The  frequent  use  of  Puibcck  marble  for  dwfla  eoetrasts  bcantifalijr 
with  the  delicate  grey  freestone  which  H  the  priadpal  buildiag 


material.  In  the  nave  is  a  series  of  monuments  of  much  inic 
which  were  placed  here  by  James  Wyatt,  who,  in  an  unhappjp 
restoration  of  the  cathctlral  (1782-1791),  destroyed  many  magnificent 
stairted-elass  windows  which  had  escaped  the  lieformation.  and  alto 
removed  two  Perpendicular  chapel*  and  the  detached  belfry  which 
ainad  to  tha  wHtlMHt  of  tha  eatlMdiaL  Om  of  thai  
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■Ban  figure  of  •  bi»hop  in  robea.  Thto  wu  long  oonVKtol  «kk  the 
COCBMiBy  ci  the  "  boy  bishop."  which,  u  practiMKl  both  here  and 
clararhcre  until  its  »uppreiMon  by  Queen  Elirabcth.conMtted  in  the 
election  of  a  choir-boy  as  "  bishop  '  during  the  p<rii>d  between  St 
NichoUi'  and  Holy  Inmxcnts'  Day*.  The  figure  w  i!,  supposed  to 
rrpn-pnt  a  boy  who  died  during  his  trnanty  of  tin-  osIkc.  Hut  »uch 
>:  .  !  1  fi.:urc»  occur  rlsewhcre,  and  have  hvm  supposed  to  mark 
the  Kparate  burial-place  of  the  heart.  The  Udy  chapvl  istheearticM 
put  «f  the  mljfiaia  building,  at  the  wot  j»a  is  the  lateat.  The 
cloiatcfB.  aooth  of  church,  were  bulh  directly  after  ita  complctloo. 
The  chapter-houae  is  of  the  lime  of  Edward  I.,  a  very  fine  octagonal 
example,  with  a  remarkable  ferir»  of  contenpotary^  aculplurea. 
The  librar>'  contain*  many  valu-iblc  MSS.  and  ancient  printed  booka. 
The  diocoe  covers  nearly  thf  wIkiIc  o(  Dor:<t-hirc,  the  Knatcr  part 
of  Wiltshire  and  very  small  portions  of  Berkshire,  Haropsnire, 
Somersetshire  and  Devonshire. 

There  are  three  ancient  parish  churches:  St  Martin's,  with  square 
tower  and  soire.  and  posvssing  a  Norman  font  and  Eaily  English 
portions  in  tne  choir;  bt  Thonias's  (of  Canterbury),  founded  in  1340 
as  a  chapel  to  the  cathedral,  and  rebuilt  in  the  15th  century;  and  bt 
Edmund's,  founded  as  the  collegiate  churrh  of  secular  canons  in 
Il<>S.  but  subsequently  rebuilt  m  the  Perpiendicular  period.  The 
rr  i  Jer.cL  of  the  t  yllegc  of  wcular  priests  i--  <"ict  upicd  by  the  modem 
ccclr>tastical  college  of  St  Edmund's,  founded  m  1873.  St  John's 
chapel,  fouadcd  by  Bishop  Robert  Bingham  in  the  13th  century,  is 
ooctipied  bv  a  dwwiing  house.  There  i«  a  beautiful  chapel  attached 
to  the  St  Nicholas  hMpital.  The  poultry  cross,  or  high  cross,  an 
open  hexagon  with  six  arches  and  a  central  pillar,  was  erected  by 
Lord  MoniJCUte  before  lj,15.  In  the  market-place  is  Marixhetti's 
statue  to  Sidney  Herbert,  Lord  Herbert  of  Ixa.  The  mcxU  rn  public 
buildings  include  the  c ourt  Sou'e.  market,  corn  cxrhanRr  ,ind  theatre. 
A  park  was  laid  cut  in  ['•  -7  t"  i.i't:.iiii  mor.ltc  the  jubilee  of  (Jueon 
Victona.  and  in  the  same  year  a  statue  was  erected  to  Henry  Fawcett, 

th«  acoBowirt,  «h*  wMbora  at  Saltabuty.  Aawog  mnaining 
apecbnena  off  iBticut  AMMatw  kicMtcctws  nMy  m  nnraoiicd  the 

banqueting-hall  Of  lohn  Halle,  woof  roerchaatt  buih  about  1470; 
and  .Audley  House,  belonging  also  to  the  isthccnttuy,  and  repaired 
in  tHUi  as  a  diocesan  church  house.  There  are  a  large  numner  of 
eriucational  and  other  ch.ui'ie-.  including  the  bi»hop's  Kramm.ir 
school.  Queen  Elizabeth's  erammar  school,  the  St  Nicholas  hofipilal 
and  Trinity  hospital,  founckd  by  Agnes  Bottenham  in  IJ79.  Brew* 
mg.  tanoirw,  carpet-nuking  and  the  manufacture  of  hardware  and 
«fDOM»  aaa  shoca  are  carried  oa,  and  there  is  a  conaidMabteapicul- 
tunl  trade.  The  dty  ia  governed  by  a  mayor,  7  aldancn  m  31 
councillors.   Area,  1710  acres. 

AufiO.— The  Mtghbmttliood  of  SaUttnuy  if  ikfa  in  aati* 
ctohics.  The  itmw  wifgiHthif  wairiM  trf  SteatfctMe  (g.t .)  are 
not  far  diMMt.  RnNB  UJUoid  BiB  aad  FiihataB 

many  prehistoric  tdks  have  been  brrnqjit  to  the  ifaie 

Blackmorc  Museum  in  the  city.  But  the  site  most 
intimately  associated  with  Salisbury  is  that  of  Old  Sarum,  the 
history  of  which  forms  the  preface  to  that  of  the  modem  city. 
This  is  a  dcsoI.Hc  place,  lying  a  short  distance  north  of  Salisbury, 
with  a  husc  mound  guarded  by  a  fosse  and  earthworks.  The 
•naunit  is  hollowed  out  like  a  crater,  its  rim  surmonoted  by 
m  lan^vt  so  deeply  cut  away  tblt  its  ioMr  Mt  ifM  like 
s  Ann  mU  of  dutUi  too  ft.  high. 

Old  Santa  VM  proteUy  one  of  the  cUef  forticiMi  of  the  caily 
Britons  aad  was  kaown  to  the  Romans  as  Sorbiodunum.  Ceidic, 
foander  of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom,  fixed  his  seat  there  in  the 
beplnninp;  of  the  6th  century.  Alfred  strengthened  the  castle, 
and  it  was  iciected  by  Edgar  as  a  pl.icc  of  national  assembly 
to  devise  mean."!  of  checking  the  Danes.  Under  Edward  the 
Confessor  it  possessed  a  mint.  The  ecclesiastical  importance 
of  Old  Sarum  begins  with  the  cstabliiihment  of  a  nunnery  by 
EdtrardtheCoofcaaor.  JEarlyinthe  Sth  ccotniy  Wiltshire  had 
boea  tfvided  bct«Mn  the  new  diocese  of  Sbefbome  and  that  of 
WiadMstcr..  About  930a  Uibopik  had  been  acated  at  RaB» 
bary,  east  of  Savemake  Forest;  to  this  Sherborne  was  Joined  in 
and  in  1075/6  Old  Sarum  became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric, 
transferred  hither  from  Sherborne.  Osmund,  the  second  bishop, 
revised  the  form  of  communion  service  in  general  use,  compiling 
a  missal  which  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  celebrated  "  Sarum 
Use."  The  "Sarum  Breviary"  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1483, 
and  upon  this,  the  most  widely  prevalent  o(  En^ish  liturgies, 
tise  prayer-hooks  of  Edward  VT.  were  maiidljr  bncd.  Osmund 
ika  boflt »  catbcdtal,  in  the  fom  of  a  piain  ooh,  and  ibiawaa 
traceable  In  the  very  dry  somtner  of  tin.  Old  Sarum  could 
h.iv^  anordcd  little  room  for  a  cathedral,  bishop's  palace, 
Sarruoo  and  townsfolk.  The  priests  comfklaioed  of  llieir  bleak 


and  waterless  abode,  and  still  more  of  its  transference  to  the 
keeping  of  lay  castellans.  Soldiers  and  priests  were  at  perpetual 
feud;  and  alter  a  licence  had  been  granted  by  Pope  Honorius 
III.,  it  was  decided  to  move  down  into  the  fertile  Avon  valley. 
In  1 102  the  notorious  bishop,  Roger  Foore,  by  virtue  of  his 
office  of  sheriff,  obtained  custtxly  of  the  castle  and  the  grant  of 
a  cgmnrehenitve  cfaactar  fram  Heniy  L  which  confirmed  and 
otendad  the  pomirfem  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment, 
annexed  new  l>enefactions  and  granted  perpetual  freedom  in 
iparliets  and  fair?  from  all  tolls  and  customs.  This  was  confirmed 
by  Henry  II.,  John,  .ind  He  nry  III.  With  the  building  of  New 
Sarum  in  the  j y.h  century  and  the  transference  to  it  of  the  sec. 
Old  Sarum  bpitd  to  the  trov.11.  It  h.is  since  changed  hands 
several  times,  and  under  James  I.  formed  part  of  the  property 
of  the  earldom  of  Salisbury.  By  the  t6th  century  it  was  almost 
entirely  in  fuins,  and  b  t6o8  itwaa  ndered  that  the  town  walls 
should  be  coUfdy  'drmelishad.  The  borough  returned  two 
menben  to  pailiamcnt  fnoi  ism  wttil  tgja  when  it  was  de- 
prived of  iqjuauitatkm  hy  the  Seform  Aet,  the  privilege  of 
election  being  vested  in  the  proprietors  of  certain  free  burgage 
tenures.  In  the  14th  century  the  town  appears  to  have  been 
divided  into  aldermanries,  the  will  of  one  John  attc  Stone,  datCNl 
1561,  including  a  bequest  of  l.md  within  the  aldcrm.tnry  oi 
Ncvvlon.  In  iioj  Henry  I,  Krariti:<l  .i  ytarty  f.iir  for  seven  days, 
on  August  14  and  for  three  days  before  and  after.  Ueniy  UL 
granted  another  fair  for  three  days  ftom  Juw  aS,  and  Rkbaid 
U.  for  eight  days  from  September  jOi 

The  new  city,  under  the  nana  of  New  Sanaa  (Neir  Saraibuiy, 
SaMibmy)  linmfdiatrhf  btn«  to  ipiiaf  up  fouad  the  cathcdial 
close.  A  diarter  of  Ifeniy  HI.  In  tas?  ndtcs  the 

removal  from  Old  Sarum,  the  kinj^'s  rafifimtinn  and  jjpj^ 
his  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  the  church.  It 
then  grants  and  confirms  to  the  bishops,  canons  and  dttkens, 
all  liberties  and  free  customs  previously  enjoyed,  and  declares 
New  Sarum  to  be  a  free  city  and  to  constitute  forever  part  of  the 
bishop's  demesne.  During  the  three  following  centuries  periodical 
disputes  arose  between  the  bishop  and  the  town,  ending  generally 
in  the  complete  aubmisiioa  of  the  latter.  One  of  thciB  lesuited 
in  1473  in  the  gnat  of  a  new  charter  bjr  Edwaid  IV.  cnq^owHias 
the  bfahop  to  enforce  the  regular  dectioo  of  a  aayw,  and  to 
make  laws  for  governing  the  town.  In  r6ii  the  dty  obtained 
a  rh.'irter  of  incorporation  from  Jaincs  I.  under  the  title  of 
"  mayor  and  commonalty  "  of  the  city  of  New  Sarum,  the 
governing  Ixxiy  :o  ronjist  of  a  mayor,  recorder  and  twenty- 
four  aldermen,  with  power  to  make  by-laws.  This" charter  was 
renewed  by  Charles  I.  and  con6rmcd  by  Cromwell  in  1656. 
The  latter  recites  that  since  the  deprivation  of  archbishops 
and  bishops,  by  paxUament,  the  mayor  and  commonalty  have 
bought  certain  poowiaiona  oi  tJie  late  bishop  of  New  Sanim, 
tocher  with  nirt  and  ataiketa.  Tbeae  h  coofima,  comtltutca 
the  town  a  chy  and  county,  sobjecta  the  doie  to  its  Jurisdiction 
and  invests  the  bailiff  with  the  powers  of  a  sheriff.  In  1659 
with  the  restoration  of  the  bi.'-hops,  the  ancient  ch.irtcr  of  the 
city  was  revived  and  that  of  1656  cancelled,  Iti  16S4  during  the 
friction  between  Charli-s  II.  and  the  idv.  ii-,  S.ilisbury  surrendered 
its  charter  voluntarily.  Four  years  later  in  1688  James  II. 
restored  to  all  cities  their  ancient  charters,  and  the  bishop 
continued  to  bold  New  Sarum  as  his  demesne  until  1835.  The 
Municipal Coipontions  Act  of  that  year  reported  that  Salisbury 
waa  atiU  govnaed  under  the  charter  of  1611,  aa  modified  by  later 
ones  of  Charles  IT.,  James  If.  and  Anne. 

In  Ilcnry  III.  granted  the  bishop  a  fair  for  two  days  from 
August  14.  which  in  11:7  was  prolonged  to  eight  days.  Two 
general  fairs  were  ohl.iined  from  Crofflwcll  in  165O,  on  the 
Tuesday  before  Whit-Sunday  and  on  the  Tuesday  in  the  second 
week  before  Michaelm.is.  In  1702  the  fairs  were  held  on  the 
Tuesday  after  J.inuary  6,  on  the  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  after 
March  15, on  Whit -Monday,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  September, 
on  the  second  Tuesday  after  October  10,  and  on  the  Tuesday 
before  Christmas  Day;  h  t888  on  July  ij  aad  Octolier  18;  and 
now  on  the  Tuesdays  ifter  January  6  and  October  10.  A  large 
pleasurc-iair  waa  held  uuul  recently  on  Whit-Monday  and 
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Tueadky,  but  in  iStt  tbn  ms  icportcdwoflnddiaactcrnd 

ft  b  now  4iioontmued.  A  ^ni  of  a  weekly  oilaiet  on  Tuesday 
WM  obtained  from  Henry  III.  in  laa?.  In  1340  this  privilege 

was  tk-inK  abustd,  a  daily  mirktl  being  hrld,  which  was  finally 
prohibiU'd  in  1361.  In  iji6  a  market  on  Saturday  was  granted 
by  Ed\var<l  II.  and  in  1656  another  on  every  second  Tuesday 
by  Cromwell.  la  t^<M)  a  wholesale  dotb  market  was  appointed 
to  be  held  yearly  on  August  24.  In  18S8  and  1S91  the  market 
daya  were  Tuesday  and  Saturday.  A  great  com  market  is  now 
held  cweiy  Tuesday,  a  cattle  market  on  aUcmate  Tuesdays,  and 
•cheeaePMU'ketontheiooondTbundaylntlieinoiUii.  Sditbuty 
setnniedtwonenbm  to  pirlhaittit  tutll  ittj  «Aen  tbenmnber 
«M  ledttCcd  to  one.  As  early  as  1334  the  town  took  part  in 
foreigA  trade  and  was  renowned  for  its  breweries  and  woollen 
manufactories,  and  the  latter  industry  continued  until  the  17th 
century,  but  has  now  entirely  declined.  Commercial  activity 
gave  rise  to  r.uinerous  confraternities  amang.'^t  the  various  1  rades, 
such,  as  those  of  the  tailors,  weavers  and  cutlers.  The  majority 
originated  under  Edward  IV.,  though  the  most  ancient— that 
of  the  tailors—was  said  to  have  been  foimed  under  Heniy  VI. 
and  still  existed  in  1835.  The  manuf«cl«lie>al  cad(17»  cnoe.a 
fiouziihiog  mdwtry^is  now  decayed. 

See  VtOtna  OmOy  Histtn.  WHMmiShlL  C  ttouc.  ZTutory 
•/  New  Sarum  (1843) ;  and  llisUtry  oj  Old  Sarum  (1843). 

SALISBURY,  a  town  and  the  county-scat  of  Wicomico  county, 
Maryland,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Wicomico  river,  about  23  m.  from  its 
mouth.  Pop,  (irjoo)  4.'77,  iucluiiing  1006  nepws;  {1910)6690. 
It  is  served  by  llic  Baltimore,  Chesapeake  &  Atlantic  (which  has 
shops  here),  and  the  New  York,  Philadelpliia  &  Norfolk 
railways,  and  by  steamers  on  the  Wicomico  river,  which 
has  a  channel  q  ft.  deep;  Saliabiuy  it  the  bend  of  n«viglUon. 
Grain,  vegetables  and  lumber  an  ibippBll  along  tbo  OOUt. 
Salisbury  was  founded  in  1731,  oi|Ulilcd  M  a  town  is.  iSit, 
•ad  incorporated  in  1854  and  again  b  tfllS. 

SALISBURY,  a  dty  and  the  county-scat  of  Rowan  county, 
North  Carolina,  U.S.A.,  about  uo  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Raleigh. 
Pop.  (iS'.o)  AAi^:  (I'yoo)  6j77  (:.;oS  negroes);  (1010)  7153. 
SaE?bury  is  served  by  the  Southern  railway,  which  has  rtpsiir 
shops  here.  It  is  the  seal  of  Livin^j'tonc  Collej»e  (African 
Methodist  Episcopal,  removed  from  Coivord  to  Salisbury  in 
188 J,  chartered  1S85).  There  is  a  national  cemetery  here, 
in  which  12,147  Fodeial  aoldienue  buried.  The  dty  haa  various 
Bttnttbctnree  ud  ■  the  tmde  oentm  of  the  lonimnding  bming 
eonntry.  SaKsbary  was  founded  about  1753,  was  first  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  in  1755  and  first  chartered  as  a  city  in  1770. 
Puring  the  Civil  War  thirc  wa'i  a  Confederate  military  prison 
here.  On  the  ];fh  of  April  ii-'65  the  main  tnwly  of  (kncral 
Gcori^e  Sloneman'b  cavalry  eni  ountcrod  near  S.ilisbury  a  force 
of  about  3000  Cuiiicde rates  utider  General  William  M.  Gardner, 
and  captured  1364  prisoners  and  14  pieces  of  artillery. 

SAUSHAN.  the  name  of  a  linguistic  family  of  North  American 
Indian  tribes,  the  more  important  of  which  arc  the  Salish  (Flat- 
heads),  Bcllacoola, Clallam, ColviUe,  Kalispd,  Lonuni, Nlat^ully, 
OUnagan,  I'uyallup,  Qtiinault,  Sanpoil,  Shuahwsp,  Skokomiah, 
Songcesh,  Spokan  and  Tulalip.  They  number  about  ao.ooo, 
and  live  in  the  southern  part  of  British  Columbia,  the  coast  of 
Oregon,  and  the  :;':irth  wc*t  of  Washinpion,  Montana  and  Idaho. 

SALLI  (Sid),  a  scajxirt  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Monicco,  on 
the  U' nil  y.'lc  of  the  Bu  Ragrag  opposite  Rabat  (i;.r).  Pop. 
about  30,000.  The  shrine  of  Sidi  Abd  Allah  HasOn  in  ^Ui 
Is  so  sacred  as  to  close  the  street  in  whkh  ll  itUMb  to  any  but 
Moslems.  Oulaide  the  town  w«lb  then  b  no  aentity  for  life 
or  property.  A  bar  «t-the  nwuth  of  tho  river  ddodea  voidt 
of  more  than  two  hundred  tons;  stcamen  lie  out<dde,  oonusun!- 
cating  with  the  port  by  lighters  of  native  build  naanad  by 
d<  >cendar.is  of  the  pirstcs  huown  M  ''SsUi  Rovcis."  (See 

liMaiAKY  PlRAU.il.) 

SALLO,  DENIS  DE,  Sieur  de  !a  Coudrayc  (pseudonym  Simr 
d' litd^mnlU]  (16^6-1669),  French  writer,  and  founder  of  the 
first  French  literary  and  scientific  journal,  was  bom  at  Paris 
in  i6a(S>.  lo  166$  be  puMished  the  fint  nunber  of  the  Jtmntt 


after  tta  tUrtaenA  nombcr,  btt  «(ta  i««h«d  Aoftly  aficrwai^ 

He  died  in  Paris  on  the  14th  of  May  1669. 

SALLOST  [GAitm  Saixvstius  Cusfus]  (S6-34  b.c),  Roman 
li:  ,!i;ri  i-i,  bclon  jir.^:  to  a  Well-known  plebeian  family,  was  bom 
at  Amitcrnum  in  the  coimtr>'  of  the  Sabincs.  Aftir  an  ill -spent 
youth  he  entered  public  life,  and  was  elected  tribune  of  the 
people  in  51,  the  year  in  which  Ciodius  was  killed  in  a  street 
brawl  by  the  followers  of  Mik>.  Sallust  was  opposed  to  Mil» 
snd  to  Pompey's  party  and  to  the  old  aristocracy  of  Rome. 
Fkom  the  first  he  was  a  decided  partisan  of  Cae^r,  lo  whom 
ba  owed  anch  noUtksl  odrancenMst  as  he  attained.  In  50  he 
was  icomed  fton  the  senate  hf  the  eenaor  Appius  Chndius 
Pulcher  on  the  ground  of  gross  inunorality,  the  real  reason 
probably  being  his  friendship  for  Caesar.  In  the  following  year, 
no  doubt  through  Caeiar'i  iutlucnce,  he  was  reinslatea  and 
appointed  quaestor.  In  46  he  was  praetor,  and  actompanictl 
Caesar  in  hit,  African  campaign,  which  ended  in  I  he  deci.sivc 
defeat  of  the  remains  of  the  Poropctan  party  at  Thapsus.  As 
a  reward  for  his  services,  Sallust  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
province  of  Numidis.  In  this  capacity  he  was  guilty  of  soda 
oppression  and  citartion  that  only  the  influence  of  Cacfsr 
enabled  him  |o  csKipa  CBiidiemnstion.  On  Ms  Ktim  lo  Roiiie 
he  purchased  and  laid  ont  tn  great  aplendiHir  the  {»moiu  gardens 
on  the  Quirinal  known  as  the  HerliSoHusliar.i.  He  now  retired 
from  public  life  and  devoted  himself  to  hiKtorical  literature. 
His  account  of  the  Catiline  conspiracy  [Dc  (or,juraii;'r.<  Cij'iiirae 
or  Bcllum  -(Sal-Jinniriuv;)  and  of  the  Jugurthinc  War  {DtUum 
Jugurlliinum)  have  come  down  to  us  complete,  together  with 
fragments  of  his  larger  and  most  important  work  {Histifriat), 
a  history  of  Rome  from  7SHS7,  intended  as  a  continuation  of 
L.  Cornelius  Sisenna'a  work.  The  Catiline  Contfiraty  (bis  first 
published  work)  contains  the  history  of  the  meoiocaUe  year  61. 
SsUuM  adopta  tba  uraally  accotedirieir  of  Catifiae,  and  dcscribas 
Urn  ss  the  ddlbeiate  fee  of  law,  order  and  morality,  without 

atlrmi)ting  to  give  any  adequate  explanation  of  his  \'icw5  and 
intentions.  CatjUnc,  it  mujt  be  remembered,  had  supported 
the  party  of  Sulla,  lo  which  Sallust  was  opposed.  There  may  be 
truth  in  .Mommseirs  suggestion  that  he  was  particularly  an.xious 
to  clear  his  jjalion  Caesar  of  all  complicity  in  the  con^ijiirai y. 
Anyhow,  the  subject  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  showing  off 
his  rhetoric  at  the  expense  of  the  old  Roman  aristocracy,  whose 
degeneracy  he  delighted  to  paint  in  the  Mackett  c61oius.  On 
the  whole,  he  is  not  unfair  towards  Gceto.  His  Jufurtkau  War, 
again,  though  a  valuable  and  ioteiealing  nouQfnph,  is  not  m 
satisfactory  performance.  We  nuiy  aannne  that  he  had  collected 
mateiials  a  i  '  :  I  together  notes  for  it  during  his  goverrior- 
.«ihip  of  Numidia.  Here,  too,  he  dwells  Upon  the  tieblcncss  of 
the  senate  and  aristocracy,  to6  often  in  a  tiresome,  moraU/ing 
and  phitosophiaing  vein,  but  as  a  military  history  the  work  is 
unsatisfactory  in  the  matter  of  geographical  and  chronological 
details.  The  extant  fragments  of  the  Hislorin  (some  cli^eovf  red 
in  1SS6)  are  enough  to  show  the  political  [xirtisan,  who  tc>ok 
a  keen  pkaaurc  in  describing  the  tcactioo  against  the  dictator'a 
policy  and  legislation  after  his  death.  The  Ion  nt  the  woA 
is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  must  have  thrown  much  light  on  a  very 
eventful  period,  embracing  the  war  against  Scitortus,  the 
campaigns  of  Luc  ullus  against  Mithradatcs  of  Pontus.  at.d  the 
victoric  s  of  the  great  Pom(K-y  in  the  Fa.st,  Two  letters  {Duac 
tpiiU4a(  de  T(publ;(j  prdi'ujiijit),  letter.^  of  [x»lilical  counsel 
and  advice  addressed  to  Caesar,  and  an  attack  upon  Caero 
{Invtctiva  or  Dedamatio  in  Cicttoncm),  frequently  attributed 
to  Salhiat,  axa  probably  tbo  work  of  a  rhetorician  of  the  first 
oentttiy  aj».,  also  the  author  of  a  eouuter-invcctive  by  Cicero. 
Sallust  is  highly  spoken  of  by  Tadtus  {Annals,  iii.  and 
Quintilian  (ii.  s,  x.  i),  who  regards  him  as  superior  to  Livy, 
does  not  hesitate  to  put  him  on  a  level  with  Thurydidcs  On 
the  whole  the  verdict  of  antiquity  was  {.ivourabie  to  Stillusl 
as  an  histori.m.  He  struik  out  for  himself  practically  a  new 
imc  in  literature,  his  predecessors  having  been  little  better  than 
mere  dry-as-dust  chroniclers,  whereas  he  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  conoenon  and  meaning  of  events,  and  was  a  sunctsfnl 
ddlnaator  oi  dmactcn  Hie  coatiast  betweca  bis  cwly  life  * 
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and  the  high  moral  tone  atioptcJ  by  him  in  his  writings  was 
frequently  ma  !l'  j.  Mibjcvji  oi  rtproaLh  aK^'is'  him;  but  there 
is  DO  reason  why  be  should  not  have  reformed.  In  any  case, 
his  knowledge  of  his  own  former  weaknesses  may  have  led  him 
to  ukc  a  pmimiiwic  view  of  the  morality  of  his  feUow-meo,  and 
to  jodge  then  leverely.  His  model  was  Thucjrdidet,  wbom  he 
imitated  in  his  tnttfaiuliicwaiidiin|Mrtiality,  in  the  bUndnctiaa 
of  philosophizing  reflectioii*  and  apeedica,  and  in  Ae  brevity 
of  h  s  siyic,  s  n-.ctimes  bordering  upon  obscurity.  His  fondness 
for  old  wordi  and  phrases,  in  which  he  imitated  his  contemporary 
Cato,  was  ridiculed  as  an  affectation;  but  it  was  just  this 
affectation  and  his  rhetorical  exaggerations  that  made  Sallust 
a  favourite  author  in  the  3nd  century  a.d.  and  later. 

Editions  and  tr.miUtion*  in  v.iriou^  languages  are  nuri<*roii*. 
Edilio  pririccp*  (U70>;  (!oxt)  K.  Uietjch  (1S74I;  H.  Janian 
(1887):  .\.  Euisncr  (i(«)7) ;  (text  and  note*)  F.  L).  Gcrlaih  (iSjj- 
1831):  F.  Kriu  (l8a»-i853:  cd.  minor.  I8V>);  C.  H.  Frotscher 
(l8«o);  C  Mcrivalc  (1852);  F.  J.uubt.  H.  Win  (1894);  C.  L^ng. 
ft  »nl  by  J.  G.  Fmm,  with  chief  fragments  of  Hutories  (1^84) ; 
W.  W.  Cifm  {lUiftEa^  transbtion  by  A.  W.  Pollard  (16H7). 
TWr>  are  maay  teparate  edition*  of  the  Ct::!:'ui  .md  Jufuriiui, 
chiefly  for  aehool  use-  The  fragments  h  u  e  t»  ,  n  ,  >it(d  by  F.  Kniz 
(185.})  and  B-  Ntaurcnbrcrhcr  (l8^)l-I^1>.0 ;  .unJ  llu  rc  in  .in  It  ili  in 
tr]ri>latt<jn  (allh  r.'jt*.-;  of  lt;c  siipp<itititii;us  U-tti  r.i  by        \  itluri 

!|897).  On  5allu»t  generally  J.  W.  LobctI'*  Zur  Beunhrilune  da  S. 
■•iM  dMwld  Mill  be  consulted ;  there  are  also  OWtim  by  T.  Vogel 
1857)  aad  M.  Jiger  (1879  and  1884).  T.  RubImu  (1870);  L. 
'i>n>tanv  De  termom  SbhiuHs—  (I880);  P.  Bdlezza,  Dti  Jonti  « 
<u-li'  c-.r-'ui  iletka  di  SoBtuH^  flS9i):  and  special  lexicon  by 
O  tuiK-ri  (1SS5).  The  sections  m  T cufIcl-Schwabe'»  Hiiloty  cf 
l<j>r%^n  LUrratwe  arc  full  of  ii.ftirm.ition;  Kf  also  bibliography  of 
Sallu»t  foe  i87&-ift98  by  B.  Maurenbrecher  in  C.  Bursian,  Joarri- 
beruhi  «t«r  M  ftHaArim  iat  Uvm«hm  XilirtnuwftMmi  >  /< 

(l<>0«)). 

SAUfASIUS.  CLAUDIUS,  the  Latinized  name  of  Cuii  dc 
Sauuaisc  (i  5*<*i-i6s3),  French  classicaJ  scholar,  Ijorn  at  Scmur- 
en-Auxois  ;n  Burgundy  on  the  15th  of  ,\pril  15^8.  His  fail'.tr, 
a  oouBsellor  of  the  parlcmcnt  of  Dijon,  sent  him,  at  the  a^e  of 
lirttTB.  to  Paris,  where  be  becuae  intimate  with  Casaubon. 
Hepfoccededin  1606  to  the  uaimrityel  Headdheiit  where  he 
detoted  liimidf  to  the  rlirtn 

Here  he  ^braced  Protestantism,  the  rdigion  of  lib  nother;  and 
ht«fi-^t  publication  (1608)  wasanedition ofawork by  NilusCabaulai. 
archhivh  >p  of  Thetulonica,  in  the  14th  ccatiuy,  against  the  primacy 
<^  tK«  ;>ri>«o<i«  Papct),  and  of  a  Hmilar  tract  by  the  Cala- 

bnan  monk  BarLiam  (d.  c.  1348).  in  1609  he  brought  out  an  edition 
ct  Floru*.  Me  then  returned  to  Burgundy,  and  qualified  for  the 
succcMUMi  to  his  lather's  post,  which  he  eventually  lost  on  account  uf 
bit  nlitinn  In  l6ao  be  published  Casaubon 's  notes  on  the  A  utailaH 
|Krfff7,  witbcopiotta addition*  of  hii  own.  In  1633  he  married  Anne 
Mereiert  a  Protestant  lady  of  a  distin^ishcd  family;  the  union 
WMby  no  means  a  happy  one.  hi*  wife  being  rcprescnt^d  as  a  second 
Xaetnippe.  In  1629  S.^lm.i''ius  pr<xluced  his  ma[Hum  opus  as  a 
cri'.K-.  his  comroent.iry  on  Siliiiu.-.'s  }'otyhiiU>r.  or  rather  on  Pliny,  to 
whom  !y>Hnu*  is  intlebtcd  (or  the  most  important  part  of  hi*  work. 
Grratly  as  this  cooimentafy  may  have  been  overrated  by  his  con- 
temporaries, it  i«  a  monument  of  learning  and  industry.  Salma*iu< 
Imraed  Arabic  to  qualify  himM-lf  (or  the  lKi>tanical  part  of  his  ta&k. 
Alter  declining  overtures  from  Oxford.  Padua  and  Bologna,  in  1631 
heaoeepted  the  profcivjrehip  formerly  IkM  by  Jo-^rph  Scaligcr  at 
litfjfit-  Although  the  appointnvcnt  in  iuar:v  u.ivt  !-uiu-d  him,  he 
laaad  the  climate  trying;  and  he  |x?r>'i%icntly  attackrd  by  a 
jaioaa  cli'iuc  U-d  by  Danirl  llcin&iii>.  who  a*  university  librarian 
ntacd  hitn  access  to  the  books  he  wished  to  consult.  Shortly  after 
Vm  fenownl  •»  Ueliaiid.  he  composed  at  the  vequeat  of  ninee 
yi«l«idiciyBBWii.hiHwliM  on  the  military  systeinqf  theRowana 
tPt  r$  wMlari  Mtmmmmm),  which  was  not  published  until  1657. 
OdHr  vorfa  followed,  moatly  philological,  but  including  a  denuncia- 
tion of  wigs  and  hair>powder,  and  a  vindication  of  moijeratc  and 
la»ful  interest  for  mooey.  which,  although  it  dr.  w  dn-vr.  nixrn  him 
many  rxjpostutatioa*  frcmi  lawyers  and  thcoloKian<>.  imiiKnj  the 
L'vjtch  Caurch  to  admit  money-lenders  to  the  M  r.imrni.  His 
treatise  D«  ptimatm  Papa*  (1645).  accompanying  a  republication  of 
(he  «aet  of  NOaa  Cahadlaai  caalcd  a  warn  centtovetay  ia  FnuNe, 
bat  the  gwveinnum  decBned  to  aoppreaa  it. 

In  November  ifj4o  appc.ircl  the  work  by  which  Ralma^tus 
is  best  rtrr.cmbcrcJ,  his  Diitmio  rrf^i'-:  pro  Carolo  I .  Hi*  advifc 
hid  already  been  soujrht  on  Er.Rliih  and  Scottish  affairs,  ami, 
incboing  to  Prcsbytcrianism  or  a  modified  Episcc^acy,  he  had 
wiiiien  agaiost  the  Independents.  It  does  not  appear  by  whose 
iafliwiiGC  be  ««  iadiiced  to  vndcitake  the  Default  regia.  but 
Ckuks  n.  defrayed  the  easenie  of  priotiog,  aadpfeecotedthe 
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author  with  £100.  The  first  edition  was  anonymous,  but  the 
author  \v:vs  universally  known..  A  French  iransl.tiiiii  v.h.'h 
speedily  appeared  under  the  name  of  Claude  Le  Gros  was  the 
work  of  Salmaatus  bim^If.  This  celebrated  work,  in  our  day 
principally  famous  for  the  reply  it  provoked  from  MUton,  even 
in  its  own  time  added  little  to  the  reputation  of  the  autlior.  His 
to  Miltont  vhkh  he  lef t  ttofiniahed  at  Ui  dentht  and  wUdl 
trat  pidiBahed  by  his  aoa  in  iMo,  is  insipid  aa  vdi  n  ahorive. 
Until  the  appearance  of  Milton's  rejoinder  in  March  1651  the 
cScct  of  the  Dtfensio  was  no  doubt  considerable,  and  it  probably 
helped  to  prociue  him  the  flattering  invitation  from  Queen 
Christina  which  induced  him  to  visit  Sweden  in  1650.  Christina 
lo.vicil  him  with  gifts  and  distinctions,  but  upon  the  appearanct 
of  Milton's  book  was  unable  to  conceal  her  conviction  that  lit 
had  been  worsted  by  his  antagonist.  Milton,  addressing  Christina 
herMlf,  ascribes  Salmasius's  witbdiawai  Irom  Sweden  in  1651 
to  mortification  at  this  affront,  bottUiappcmtobeaciMived 
by  the  iranalb  of  Cluiitinnii  mfaaequeBt  kMcn  and  her  pi^^ 
inviutton  to  retttm.  The  daunt  of  the  univenlty  of  Leiden  and 
dread  of  a  second  Swedish  winter  sccrr.  fully  adequate  motives. 
Not  is  there  any  foundation  for  the  IjcHtf  liut  Milton's  invectives 
hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  jrd  of  St|rtflllblir 
i6si,  from  an  injudicious  use  of  the  Spa  waters. 

At  .1  I  ntator  and  verbal  critic,  Salma»iu»  i»  entitled  to  Very 

hit;h  rank.  His  notes  on  the  AH[Uilan  lliiUtry  and  Solinus  display 
not  ooly  maaaive  erudition  but  Baaiive  good  wtMe  aa  wcU;  hit 
pcrceMkm  of  the  meaning  of  luB  author  la  commooly  very  acutCi 
and  nis  corrections  of  the  text  are  frequently  higply  fcUcltomt 
His  manly  independence  was  ihown  in  many  cifCUaoataiKea,  and  tlw 
bia*  of  his  mind  was  tibrr.1l  and  «rn»lhKv  He  was  arrilMd  of  aoni^ 
ncss  of  temper;  but  the  cli;ir;;c,  if  it  h  id  ^ "y flHIHllttilTltL Itf ItWII' 
ated  by  the  wretched  condition  of  hi*  hvalth. 

The  life  of  Salmaiiu*  was  written  at  great  length  by  PhiUbCft  de 
b  Mare,  coun*elk>r  of  the  parlement  of  Dijon,  who  inherited  hi*  MSS. 
from  his  son.  Papillon  lays  that  this  biography  left  nothing  to 
dcire,  but  it  ha*  never  been  printed.  It  was,  however,  uicd  by 
P.ipiUun  liimvlf,  who'ie  account  of  Salmaslus  in  hxiSiUiothiqut  des 
tiuUur\  df  llaut)^cf^iu  (l  )ijon,  1745)  i»  by  far  ihc  tw  it  extant,  and  con- 
tains an  •  xhau'itivc  list  of  his  works,  Imth  printed  and  in  MS.  1  here 
s',  .in  f'.  J'  by  A.  Cl^n«■nt  prefixi  l  ti>  his  edition  of  Sjlma-.iij>  s 
LxUers  U^cidcn,  I6s6),  and  another  by  C.  li.  Moriaot,  inserted  in  his 
f>wn  Leiurt  (Dijon,  l6s6).  See  also  b.  Haag,  £0  AwM*  ptottOanU, 
(ix.  149-173);  and,  lor  the  Diftmti*  rtpt,  G.  Mnsion'B  L^t  tf 
UtUam. 

MUnnm  T  UMMM,  MIOOUI  (tSj^-t^oS),  Spaniab 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Alhama  la  Scca  in  the  province  of  Alnetlt, 
on  the  loth  of  April  1838.  He  was  educated  at  Oranada  and 
became  assist.int  professor  of  literature  and  philosophy  at 
Madrid.  The  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Isabtlla  II.  were  titt.i-s 
of  growing  discontent  wflh  her  bad  puvirnmttit  and  with  the 
monarchy.  Salmeron  joined  the  small  party  who  advocated 
the  establishment  of  a  republic  He  was  director  of  the  Opposi- 
tion paper  La  Distuston,  and  cf>-opcrated  with  Don  Emilio 
Castclar  on  La  Denuxracia.  In  1865  he  was  named  one  of  tht 
members  of  the  dinctiag  coounittce  of  the  Republican  party. 
In  1867  be  wee  ImpriMBed  with  other  Mtpecta.  When  the 
revolution  of  September  1868  broke  out,  he  was  at  Almeria 
recovering  from  a  serious  illness.  Salmeron  was  elected  to  the 
Cortes  in  1S71.  and  though  he  did  not  helonf;  to  ihc  Siuialist 
party,  defended  its  tight  to  toleration.  When  Don  Aniadt-o  of 
Savoy  resigneil  the  Spain>h  crown  on  the  iith  of  February  if^yj 
Salmeron  was  naturally  marked  out  to  be  a  leader  of  the  party 
which  endeavoured  to  establish  a  republic  in  Spain.  After 
serving  aa  minister  of  justice  in  the  Figueraa  catunet,  be  waa 
chosen  piesideDt  of  the  Ctetea,  and  tba,  on  tlw  iStb  of  Jidy 
1S73,  president  of  tbo  npufcUc^  in  meamBan  to  Pi  MargaD. 
He  became  prcitdent  at  a  time  when  the  Federalist  party  had 
thrown  all  the  s^mih  c  f  Spain  into  anarchy.  Salmeron  was 
compelled  to  u:e  the  trix.ps  to  restore  order.  When,  however, 
he  found  that  the  general.s  insisted  on  executing  rebels  taken  in 
arms,  he  resigned  on  the  ground  that  he  was  opposed  to  capital 
puiu;5hrtient  (7th  September).  He  resumed  his  scat  as  president 
of  the  Cortes  on  the  8th  of  September.  His  successor,  Castclar, 
was  compelled  to  restore  order  by  drastic  means.  Salmeron 
tooit  part  if)  the  attadt  made  00  liim  in  the  Cottea  on  tlie  3rd  oi 
Januaiy  it74«  vbich  provoked  the  fenenli  into  doaing  the 
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rliiinber  and  establishing  a  provisional  military  government. 

Salraeron  went  into  exile  ami  remained  abroad  till  iSSi,  when 
he  was  rccallcil  hy  Sagasta.  In  jSa6  he  was  elected  to  the 
Cortes  as  rr<i>;rt -bivr  lii  puty  for  Madrid,  and  unsucccsifully 
endeavoured  to  combine  the  jarring  republican  (actions  into  a 
party  of  practical  moderate  views.  On  the  i8th  of  April  1907 
he  was  shot  at,  but  not  wounded,  in  ibe  stieeU  of  Barcdona 
by  a  member  of  the  more  extreme  Republicta  puty.  He  died 
tt  Pkn  on  the  ttst  of  ScpMnbtf  1908. 

MUKW.  OlOMB  (1819-1904).  Britiib  matlieoutidtti  ud 
dMae^  m»  bofs  in  DuUin  oa  the  isth  of  September  1819  and 
educated  at  Trinity  College  in  that  city.  Having  become 
senior  moderator  in  mathemaii.';  am!  a  fellow  of  Trinity,  he 
took  huly  orders,  and  was  a|)ix>i.ntrd  rt-Rius  professor  of  divinity 
in  Dublin  University  in  1S66,  a  pfis  lion  which  he  retained 
until  1888,  when  he  was  chosen  provost  of  Trinity  College.  He 
was  provost  until  his  death  on  the  32nd  of  January  i<>04.  As 
a  mathematician  Salmon  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
was  president  of  the  mathematical  and  physical  section  of  the 
British  Association  in  1S78.  He  was  a  D.C.L.  of  Oxford  and  an 
LL.D.  of  Cambridge. 

His  published  mathematical  works  include:  Anafyiic  Gtometty  of 
Hmt  Dimenston  Trealne  on  Contc  .SW/umj  (4th  ed.,  1863) 

and  Trtatiii  on  Iht  Higher  Plane  Curtis  (2nd  cd.,  1873);  thcif 
ti<M-iL%  ;ire  u(  the  liii;hi  r>l  value,  and  have  Xtvan  tran!.Ulc<l  into  icvcral 
Uneuages.  As  a  theologian  he  wrote  Htttorual  Inlroduciton  to  the 
Sl^y  ^  Ikt  Ntm  TeUomtnt  (1885).  Tk*  InfaUMlity  of  ike  Chunk 

iiMS),  Nm-MirteuUmt  CkrittiamUy  (iMi)  and  Tk*  Rtitit  cf  Law 
18731. 

tAUnnr  and  SAUKWIBAB.*  The  SelwowMie  ue  an  im- 
portant family  of  fishes  belonging  tO  the  Malacopterygian 
Tckostcans,  tharactcri/cd  as  follow*:  Margin  of  the  upper 
jaw  formed  by  the  prcmaxillaries  and  the  maxillaries — supra- 
occipital  in  contact  with  the  front.ils,  but  frequently  overlapped 
by  the  parictals,  which  may  meet  in  a  saKi't.il  sulurc;  opercular 
bones  all  well  developed.  Ribs  sessile,  par.ipophyses  very  short 
or  absent;  epineurals,  sometimes  also  cpipIcuraLs,  picaent. 
PuMempoial  forked,  the  upper  branch  attached  to  the  epiotic, 
the  lower  to  the  opisthotk;  poetdavide,  aa usual,  applied  to  the 
Inner  side  of  the  clavicle.  Awialindlpnef  rtonallin.  Air-bladder 
ntuiilly  present,  large.  Oviduct!  luduaentaiy  «r  aheent,  the 
ova  fallinK  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  before  eitruaion. 

The  Salmonidac  arc  very  closely  related  to  tbeClupcidac.  or 
herring  family,  from  which  they  are  principally  distinguished 
by  the  position  of  the  poslcLiv ii le  .ami  hy  the  presence  of  a 
raylcss  fin  on  the  back,  at  a  con<.ider.ilile  iliv.n.ice  from  the  true 
or  rayed  dorsal  dn;  this  so<alled  adipose  fin  is  an  easy  recogni- 
tion mark  of  this  famOy,  so  far  as  British  waters  are  concerned, 
for,  if  it  it  present  in  several  other  families,  these  have  no  repre- 
sentatives in  the  area  occupied  by  the  fresh-water  salmonids, 
with  the  eiccptioB  of  the  North  American  Siluridae  and  Percop- 
•idae,  widcb  are  reiuiily  distinguished  by  the  pungent  spine  or 
spines  which  prece<lc  the  rays  of  the  first  dorsal  fin.  The  imper- 
fect condition  of  the  oviducts,  quite  exceptional  among  fishes, 
owing  to  which  the  large  ripe  eggs  may  be  easily  s(|ucezcd  out  of 
the  abdomen,  is  a  feature  of  great  practical  importance,  since 
it  renders  anilkidl  impregnation  particularly  easy,  and  to  it  is 
due  the  fact  that  the  species  of  ^o/mo  have  always  occupied  the 
first  place  in  the  annals  of  fish-culture. 

The  Salmonidae  inhabit  mostly  the  teapeme  and  arctic  zones 
fli  thi  Borlbem  healiplMf*.  tad  tbii  li  tlw  cue  with  aU  fresh- 
mter  fooM,  with  one  encptioD,  JIiftp*|fiHM,  a  imdt-like  iisb 
from  the  eoaati  and  riven  of  New  Zealand.  A  few  deep^ca 
forms  (Argentina,  Microstoma,  Sansenia,  Baikylagui)  are  known 
from  the  Arctic  ocean,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Antarctic 
ocean,  down  to  2000  fathoms.  The  question  has  been  di-scusstd 
whether  the  salmo.-jids,  so  many  of  which  live  in  the  sea,  but 
resort  to  rivers  for  breeding  purposes,  were  ori)?iiially  marine  ur 
Iresh-water.  The  balance  of  opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  former 
Iqfpothesis,  which  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  memben  of  the  tubordcr  of  which  the 
•almooids  form  part  permanently  inhabit  the  sea.  Tbedopeids, 

>T1ie  Utte  name  aeime  pemibly  means  Btamiy  "  the  kapcr," 
Inm  Mliftf«  to  liap»  Jum^ 


for  instante,  which  are  their  nearest  allies,  are  certainly  of 

marine  origin,  as  proved  by  their  abundance  in  Cret.i.  •  .ms  st  :is, 
yet  a  few,  like  the  shads,  ascend  rivers  to  spawn,  m  the  s.iir.e  way 
as  the  salmon  diM.-s,  without  this  ever  having  been  adduced  as 
evidence  in  favour  ot  a  fresh  water  origin  of  the  genus  Clupea  to 
which  they  Inlong. 

No  remains  okkr  than  Miocene  (Osmerut,  Prothymallus, 
Thammalmnu)  are  certainly  referable  to  this  family,  the  various 
Cretaceous  foima  originally  referred  to  it,  Hich  Otmtnides 
.and  Padiyritiaaiiu,  being  now  placed  with  the  Bhpidtt.  Tbetw 
is  probably  no  other  group  of  fishes  to  which  so  much  attention 
has  been  paid  as  to  the  Salmonidae,  and  the  species  ha\^  been 
unduly  multiplied  by  s.irne  writers.  Perhaps  nr  t  mure  th.in  So 
should  be  reganlcd  as  valid,  but  some  of  them  iill  into  a  number 
of  local  forms  which  are  distinguished  as  varieties  or  subspecies 
by  some  authors,  whilst  Others  would  assign  them  full  specific 
rank.  These  diflerences  of  opinion  picwail  whether  WC  deal  with 
Stilma  proper  or  with  Coregonus. 

Clauifieatien. — ^TKe  recent  genera  nuy  be  amnged  in  five  graupa: 

The  first,  which  includes  Satmo,  Bratkymyslax,  SUfuitU,  Corttenus, 
rhylotepkyra  and  TkymaUut,  has  8  to  20  branchiaategal  rays.  9  to 

i.^  r.iys  in  the  ventral  fin,  the  pyloric  appendages  more  or  Ie^» 
nuini  r  ais  ii7  to  and  breeding  takes  place  in  fresh  water. 

The  second  group,  wiih  the  single  genus  <4f(ei><tiia,  i»,  like  the  follow- 
ing, marine,  and  is  characterised^  6  branchiosteKal  rays,  II  to  14 
ventral  rays,  the  stomach  caecal,  witn  pyloric  appencUgcs  in  moderate 
numbers  (is  to  so).  The  third  group,  genera  Otmena.TkaUicktkys, 
Mallotus,  PUeoflcisus,  Hypomesus,  has  6  to  to  branrhiostpgai  rays. 
6  to  %  ventral  rays,  the  stomach  raecal,  with  pyloric  api"  ni!,<gf-s  few 
(2  ti)  1 1 )  or  i.iihi  r  nijiiirr.iti -..  The  (ourth  grDUp,  xeni  r.i  Muraloma, 
jY<jB'rnjj.  B'^lkylaius.  decp-wa  form;,  with  the  branchio-lcital  ray* 
rcKjuiiil  til  •(  or  4,  ventral  rays  8  to  to,  the  stomach  rarral  and 
pyloric  appendages  absent;  whilst  the  filth  group,  with  the  genera 
Retrapinna  and  Saloitx,  it  distinguished  from  the  ptcoedaiig  in  Saving 
no  air-bladder,  branchiostegal  rays  3  to  6,  vcatrd  nyi  A  or  7* 
stoTTiarh  »iphonal  and  pyloric  append.iges  atisent. 

I  he  Kenus  Saimo,  trie  most  important  from  the  economical  and 
sporting  points  of  view,  is  characterized  by  smalt  tmooth  wale*, 
which  at  certain  !j_a^-'jns  may  become  embeiMeiJ  in  the  slimy  Nkin.  .) 
moderately  high  di>rial  fin  with  lo  to  13  well-developed  ra>-s,  and  a 
I  ir^-r  mouth  provided  with  strong  teeth,  which  are  present  noc  ooly 
in  the  jaws  and  on  the  palate,  but  also  on  the  toacue:  the  maxittary 
or  posterior  bone  of  the  upper  jaw  extends  10  below  or  beyond  the 
eye.  Young  specimens  (m«  Pass)  arc  marked  with  dark  vertical 
bars  on  the  »ide»  fpirr  m,irk»\  whi<  h  in  some  trout  are  retainer! 
throughout  life,  and  h.i\e  the  caudal  hn  more  or  le»s  deeply  forkc<i 
or  marginate,  the  form  of  the  hn  chansing  with  the  age  and  sexual 
development  of  the  fish.  Adult  males  have  the  jaws  more  produced 
in  front  than  females,  and  both  snout  and  chin  may  become  curved 
and  hooked.  As  pointed  out  by  A.  Gunihcr,  who  was  the  first  to 
make  a  profouitd  studv  of  the  members  of  this  genus,  and  espcciallv 
of  the  British  forms,  there  is  probably  no  other  group  of  fishes  whic  h 
offers  so  many  difTiculties  10  the  ichthyologist  with  regard  to  the 
distinction  of  species,  as  well  as  to  certain  |viin(»  in  their  Iife-hi<tor>'. 
the  almost  inhtute  varuitiuns  which  lh<  y  urnl^  ri;i>  Ixin^;  (Jcpcndcnt 
on  age,  sex  and  sexual  development,  food  and  tlic  properties  of  the 
water.  The  difficulties  in  their  Mndy  have  rather  been  iacrcnsMl 
by  the  excessive  multiplicatktn  ef  M»<atlcd  specific  fonni.  Opiniene 
afw5  vary  as  to  the  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  charactera 
which  serve  to  group  the  principal  species  into  natural  division*. 
WhiUt  A.  GOnther  admitted  two  genera,  Satmo  and  On(othynekas. 
D.  S.  Jordan  and  H.  W.  ICvcrmann  go  to  far  as  lo  recognize  fi\f, 
On(0rk\ri,  kus,  Stiimci,  lluiha,  Cnitttomrr  and  Salirlintu.  The  Latter 
.irrjnj  rnn  nt  is  certainly  the  more  logical,  the  difference  betwwn 
the  first  genus  and  the  second  beinc  m  rather  less  importance  than 
that  between  the  second  and  the  third.  However,  considering  the 
tlightncss  of  the  distinctive  chavscters  on  which  these  divisions  arc 
bated,  and  the  complete  oassage  which  obt.»iiis  between  them,  the 
writer  of  this  article  think*  it  Ix-sl  to  maintain  the  tjenut  S'^l'-o  in 
the  «ide  vii*/".  whilst  retaining  the  divisicms  as  subordinate  divisions 
or  f  m'!  .'I      r.i.  with  the  fi  illow  inj;  dt  ti  nil  ions: — 

OncorkyHthut  (Pacific  salmon). — Vomer  flat,  toothed  along  the 
shaft,  at  laaat  hi  the  young;  anal  fin  with  ta  to  17  wefl  dcvebped 

SaJma  (true  salmon  and  trout).— Vomer  flat,  toothed  akmg  the 
shaft,  at  least  in  the  young :  anal  fin  with  8  to  u  wtll-devcloped  rav*. 

Satveltnus  (char).— Vomer  t»i,it  ^h.^f>cd,  the  shaft  stroncly  do- 
presM?d  behind  ihc  In  id,  v»hn  h  al  jpc  li  tf  jtln.J,  the  tei  th  lormiag 
an  ivil.it.d  fast  iL  le;  anal  fin  with  B  to  10  » ell-developed  rays. 

Ilu<ho  (luicheris). — Vomer  as  in  the  prercdine,  but  teeth /orminga 
single  .iithed  transverse  series  coniiniiuus  with  the  palatine  teeth; 
anal  fin  with  8  to  10  well-developed  rays. 

The  salmon  itself  (Salwu  Mior).  the  type  of  the  family,  is  a 
laige  fidi,  attaining  a  length  of  4  or  sft^aad  Uvingpattly  iatlw 
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an,  putly  in  fresh  water,  breeding  in  the  Utter.  Fish  which  thus 
ascend  river*  to  spawn  arc  called  "  anadromous."  It  may  be 
bheily  defined  as  of  silvery  coloration,  with  small  bUck  spots 
vnully  confined  lo  the  side  above  the  kteral  line,  with  llie  teeth 
on  ibe  shaft  of  the  vomer  disappearing  in  the  aduk,  with  18  to 
It  fill-nkeiB  00  the  first  braitcUal  aicb,  villi  11  or  la  mdl- 
dmehipcd  1^  in  the  dorsal  fin,  tie  to  its  "tAt  in  the  htmi 
Hae.  and  tf  or  i>  (exceptiooally  ij)  between  (be  htter  and  the 
po^tfrior  bor.-lcr  of  the  adipcse  fin.  The  younj?,  cllcr!  "p.irr" 
c»r  "san'.kt,"  characltrizcd  by  a  smaller  mouth,  the  max;llary 
bone  not  exter.dinj;  much  beyond  the  vertical  of  the  n  n'.rc  of  the 
eye,  the  presence  of  an  alternating  double  or  zigzag  series  of  teeth 
on  the  shaft  of  the  vomer,  the  presence  of  dark  vertical  bars  on 
the  sides  of  the  boc!y,  together  with  more  or  less  numerous  small 
ml^Mts.  hatched  in  the  spring,  and  usually  remains  for  about 
two  ymn  ia  the  rivets,  desceodiac  at  the  tbird  iiwing  to  the  aet, 
where  h  b  known  as  "aaralt."  In  th«  aet  ft  mob  Msunws  • 
more  ttnifom  silvery  coloration  and  from  this  state,  or  "  grilse," 
develops  its  sexual  organs  and  re-enters  rivers  to  breed,  after 
which  operation,  murh  cm.in.ited  and  unwholesome  as  food,  it  is 
known  as  "  ktlt,"  and  returns  to  the  sea  to  recuperate.  It  has 
CO*  been  ascertained  by  the  inveviijj.i-.iuns  instiiuieJ  iji  Norway 
by  K.  Dahl  that  the  smelts,  inimeds.itely  after  leaving  the  rivers, 
niako  for  the  open  sea,  and  do  not  return  to  the  coast  until 
they  have  reached  the  grilse  stage.  Thus  spedmcns  measuring 
between  8  and  1$  in.  hardly  ever  fall  into  the  bands  of  the  angler. 

The  aaJoMin  iahabita  the  North  Atlantic  and  iu  tribuUty 
watcis.  It  la  known  to  extend  na  Ikr  north  aa  Scandinavia, 
Lapland,  Iceland,  Greenland  and  Labrador,  and  as  far  south  as 
tbc  north-west  of  Spam  and  the  state  of  Connecticut.  It  ascends 
the  Rhine  as  far  as  Basel.  There  are  land-locked  forms  in 
ScandinaWa  and  in  Can.ida  and  Maine,  which  arc  rr^anled  l)y 
some  authors  as  distinct  species  (5.  ktvdimU  from  LaU-  U'l  ner, 
S.  M^f*  from  Sebago  Lake  in  Maine,  5.  OHanankhc  from  Lake 
Stjokn,  Canadn  and  neighbouring  waters).  These  BNm<- 
■igniofjr  fofBAS  are  amaller  than  the  typical  tabnon,  never 
etwiwling  n  wdght  of  35  lb,  the  ooanankhe,  the  emaDeit  of  all, 
nrdy  weighing  7ilb  and  nvengingji.  Although  apcadbgthdr 
whole  life  in  fresh  waters,  the  haMts  of  these  fish  are  very  similar 
to  thoee  of  the  sea  salmon,  ascer.'^'nj;  tr^hur.-iry  streams  tn  spawn 
hi  their  higher  ranges,  and  then  returning  to  the  deep  parts  of 
the  lakes,  whkft  ase  to  them  what  the  acn  it  to  tlie.soaidioaotii 
Mfaaooids. 

The  lalmoo  brwl*  in  the  shallow  running  waters  of  the  upper 
UnaiM  od  the  rivers  it  aM-cnds.  The  female,  when  about  to  deposit 
ker  cm*,  scoops  out  a  trough  in  the  gravel  of  the  bed  of  the  stream. 
Tbb  tne  effects  by  tytne  on  her  side  and  ploughing  into  the  gravel 

by  trr<T;rtir  motions  of  her  body.  She  then  deposits  her  eggs  in 
tfve  tr  -^h  ;  whi!.-  <.St  is  cogage<l  in  these  operations  she  i«  attended 
b>  a  mjlc,  who  ihfd'  milt  over  the  crks  a<  tnc  fcm.ile  extrudes  them, 
frrtsl :f.i:ic)n  bcinif,  a^  in  the  K'eat  m.ijurity  of  I'tUoilei,  fxieitul. 
Thr  (larent  fish  then  fill  up  the  trough  and  heap  up  the  gravel  over 
the  t-,j^>  ui:til  theic  are  covered  to  a  depth  of  lomc  feet.  The  Rravrl 
k«p  thus  formed  is  calM  a  "  redd."  The  period  of  the  year  at 
which  apowning  takes  place  in  the  British  isles,  and  in  similar 
iHfriwtf^  at  the  northern  bcmispbert,  varies  to  a  certain  estcnC  with 
the  locsHry,  and  in  a  given  locality  may  vary  in  different  years; 
bet.  with  rare  exceptions,  spawning  is  conhncdto  the  pcfiod  between 
ihe  b*^nninK  of  SeptrmVx  r  and  the  middle  of  January. 

Tbe  are  s^>herl^al  and  non-adhe -ivc ;  ihty  arc  heavier  than 

wtler,  and  arc  moderately  tough  and  elastic.  The  size  varies 
(Ji^htly  with  the  age  of  the  parent  fish,  thotc  from  full-iiied  females 
bore  slightly  Ur^cr  than  those  from  very  young  fish.  According 
to  rough  cakuLations  made  at  salmon-breeding  establishments,  there 
SfC  25.000  ecK*  10  a  gallon :  the  diameter  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
It  is  usually  estimated  that  a  female  vilmon  prtxlueen  .itiout  900  e^sgs 
(or  each  pound  of  her  own  weight :  Imt  this  avrra,;e  is  ol  ten  exceeded. 

The  lime  between  fertili/ntiim  nnd  hatching,  or  the  e«<:ape  of 
the  >  i;r.<  fis.h  from  the  cvi;  nii  :■  1  r  ir-.c,  varies  eon»i<(era!)ly  with 
tKe  traij>^rature  to  which  Ine  c^^i  are  exposed.  It  has  been  found 
that  at  a  constant  temperature  of  41°  F.  the  period  is  97  days; 
but  the  period  may  be  as  short  as  70  days  and  as  long  as  tjo  days 
without  Uljory  to  the  health  of  the  cmbrvo.  It  follows  therefore 
that  in  the  natural  condition*  eggs  depottte-sl  in  the  autumn  are 
fcarched  in  the  early  spring.  The  newly  hatched  fi>h.  or  "  alevin," 
b  provi«lcd  with  a  Very  large  yolk-fac,  and  by  the  absorption  of 
thr  voile  i*  nourished  (or  vimc  time:  although  its  mouth  is  fully 
Urriy  ;  .iiitl  ofx-n,  it  takis  no  foo"i.  The  alrvin  stagr  Ucj^  for  atwiut 
•a  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  it  the  young  fish  is  about  li  in.  kmg. 


The  grilse,  after  spawning  in  autumn,  return  again  to  the  sea  in 
the  winter  or  following  spring,  and  rcascend  the  rivsia  aa  ■atuto 
spawning  salmon  in  the  following  year.    Doth  tahnon  and  grilse 

after  spawning  are  called  "  kelts.  The  following  recorded  experi- 
ment illustrates  the  growth  of  griLw  into  salmon:  a  grilsc-kelt 
of  3  lb  was  marked  on  .March  31,  1858,  and  recaptured  on  August  3 
of  the  same  year  as  a  salmon  of  81b. 

The  ascent  of  rivers  by  adult  salmon  i»  not  so  regular  as  that 
of  grille,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  not  complete.  Although 
salmon  scarcely  ever  spawn  before  the  month  of  September,  they  do 
not  ascend  in  shoals  iust  before  that  season;  the  tine  of  ascent 
extends  throughout  the  spring  and  summer.  A  salmon  newly 
.1  rri  ved  in  fresh  water  from  the  sea  is  called  a  clean  salmon,  on  account 
ol  ill  bright,  well-fed  appearance;  during  their  stay  in  the  river*  the 
fi^h  lose  the  brilliancy  ot  their  sc.iles  and  <leterinratc  in  condition. 
The  time  of  vear  at  sshii  h  tli  an  ^jlmon  aniend  Irum  the  sea  varies 
greatly  in  dilterent  rivers;  and  rivers  are,  in  relation  to  this  subject, 
usually  denominated  early  or  late.  The  Soottish  river-i  flowing  into 
the  German  Ocean  and  Pcniland  Hnh  are  almost  all  early,  while 
those  of  the  Atlantic  slope  arc  bte.  The  Thurso  in  Caithness  and 
the  Navcr  in  Sutherland  shire  contain  fresh-run  salmon  in  December 
and  January;  the  same  is  the  ea<>«-  with  the  Tay.  In  york*hire 
s.i!ni']ii  rij.ninu-nce  their  aseint  in  July,  Auf;ust  or  September  if  the 
scawn  is  wet,  but  if  it  is  dry  ihrir  miv:r.ii ion  is  delayed  till  the 
autumn  r.»in>  set  in.  In  .ill  rivers  more  salnn/n  ascend  iinmc-diately 
after  a  spate  or  flood  than  when  the  river  is  low,  and  mure  with  tbc 
flood  tide  than  diiriflg  the  cMk  In  their  ascent  snhnon  we  able  to 
piss  obstruct  tons,  socn  as  watcffaus  and  wdrs  of  eomtdcraMc 
height,  and  the  leaps  they  make  in  surmounting  such  impediments 
and  the  persistence  of  their  ciTorts  are  very  remarkable. 

We  reproduce  here,  with  additions,  Profesxjr  Noel  Paton's 
surnin.iry  IpuMished  bc-t  in  the  loth  edition  of  this  Encydopadui) 
of  observations  on  the  life-history  of  the  salmon.  Important  ad- 
vances in  our  knowledge  of  the  life-history  of  the  salmon  have  bten 
made  through  the  investigations  of  Professor  K.  Miescher  on  the 
Rhine  at  Basel,  of  Professor  P.  P.  C.  Hoek  in  Holland,  of  Mr  Archer 
as  lessee  of  the  river  Sands  in  Norway  and  as  inspector  of  salmon 
fisheries  for  Scotbnd  in  conjunction  with  Messrs  Cray  and  Tosh, 
and  of  a  number  of  workers  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh.  With  regard  to  the  food  of  salmon, 
the  enormously  rapid  growth  of  smolts  to  grilse  and  of  salmon  from 
year  to  yc.ir  snows  that  they  feed  in  the  sea.  In  a  few  months  a 
iinolt  will  increase  from  a  few  ounces  to  4  or  5  lb;  while  Archer's 
weighinEis  of  16  salmon  which  bad  been  marked  and  recaptured  in 
the  following  year  showed  an  average  gain  of  36%,  rectoncd  on 
from  kcit  stage  to  kell  stage.  During  the  season  of  18<J5  Tosh,  at 
Iierwiek-on-Twcx~d,  opemd  between  Manh  and  Augii-it  514  fish, 
and  found  fof>I  in  the  stomachs  of  76,  or  over  14  of  the  whoie. 
As  to  tbc  n.iture  of  the  fixxj,  it  was  fouod  to  be  as  follow^>: — 
Herrlriit  .      .      .      .  36  or  47% 

C  ru;t.ieea.  amphiptxls,  &c  I4  „  |8% 

Kuvl  e.  Is   II  „  14% 

lladdi.  k  and  whiiing  8„  10% 

heathers  and  vegetable  matter  ,  .  .  7  ,,  9% 
Excluding  the  feathers  and  vegetable  matter,  which  are  not  really 
of  the  cature  of  food,  all  the  material  found  in  the  stimtaiit  was  of 
marine  origin.  Hoek,  out  of  3000  fish  caanAwd  by  him.  found  7 
with  food  in  the  stomach,  and,  curiously  enouriu  4  of  these  wcfO 
taken  on  the  same  day.  In  each  ease  marine  Isn  constituted  the 
fo<xl.  As  to  whi  re  s-ilrnon  ^o  to  fwi  in  the  sea,  oor  information 
is  »t-.ll  very  <lt  tii  u  nt.  I.ut  ih  -  pi-  valencc  of  herring  in  the  stomach 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  must  fallow  the  shoals  of  these 
fish  which  approach  the  coast  during  the  summer  months.  While 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  salmon  feed  in  the  sea,  the  question  of 
wlicthcr  they  feed  in  fresh  water  has  been  much  debated.  It  ia 
difficult  for  the  popular  mind  to  conceive  of  an  active  fish  like  the 
salmon  subsisting  for  several  months  without  food,  and  tin-  (.\<  t  that 
the  fish  so  frequently  not  only  takes  into  its  mouth  I  a  .k  tually 
swallows  worms  and  various  lua-s  has  stil!  further  tend'  .1  t"  1  •  i  tirm 
many  people  in  the  conviction  that  s.-.lmon  do  fenl  in  frch  w  iii  t 
in  discussing  the  question' it  is  well  clearly  to  un<ler«tand  what  is 
meant  by  feeding.  It  is  the  taking,  digesting  an<l  ali>orbing  of 
material  of  use  in  the  economy  in  sueh  quantities  as  to  be  of  benefit 
to  the  individual.  Accepting  this  definition,  it  may  at  once  be  said 
that  all  the  evidonre  we  possess  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  view  that 
s.ilm(in  feed  when  in  fresh  water.  Miescfier  examined  the  stomachs 
o(  alH3ut  aooo  salmon  captured  at  Davl,  about  5'W)  m.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  only  two  did  he  find  any  indi'-ation  of 
fec<ling.  These  two  ft«h  were  male  kelts.  One  contained  the 
remains  of  a  c>-prinoid  fish,  and  the  other  h.id  a  dilated  stomach 
with  an  acid  secretion,  but  no  food  remains,  lioek,  who,  as  already 
stated,  examined  about  3tX>o  fish,  found  food  of  marine  origin  In  7, 
but  in  none  food  derived  from  fresh  water.  Of  the  1 32  stumacha 
of  salmon  from  the  estuaries  and  upper  waters  of  Scottish  rivers 
ciuimined  in  the  laboratory  of  the  College  ol  Physicians  not  one 
contained  any  food  remain*.  The  stomach  of  salmon  captured  in 
fre^h  vs.iirr  is  rnll.ipn  d  and  shrunken.  Its  mucous  membrane  is 
ilirnvii  111-  I  I  '  i  li  !  it  contains  a  small  amount  of  niji  1J^  of  a 
neutral  reaction.   The  intestine,  which  usually  contains  numerous 
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.  full  of  a  greenUh-y^llow  vi«-i>u»  material  which, 
when  examintil  untlcr  the  microsrcopc,  is  found  to  conMst  of  niuru« 
with  thv'i  finMiili.il  and  olhrr  nils  and  with  masses  ol  crystals  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  In  nu  case  docs  the  microscofx:  reveal  any  food 
Rmains  «uch  as  fish-«cale«,  ptatet  ol  cruMacra  or  briMlei  o(  worms 
or  annelids.  In  the  fish  taken  in  the  estuaries  up  to  the  month  ol 
Auguit  the  gall-bladder  is  distended;  intliotc  taken  later  in  the  vear 
itbMBpty.  In  all  the  fish  from  the  upper  waters  the  gall-bladder 
il  tnBty  and  collapsed.  According  to  the  invotigalion^  of  Htwk 
■ad  dl  Gulland.  the  lining  nirinl>ranc  of  the  stomach  and  intrbtinc 
dcftefieratrs  while  the  fish  is  in  the  river,  but  the  corrtttno^  of  thr*-e 
<-li>^'r\Mti'jns  h  \i  i-rL-n  iji  rurd  liy  F.  B.  Brown  ami  J.  Kin^  .iim 
Barton.  Oille»pie  finds  that  the  activity  ol  the  digestive  proccsacs 
is  low  in  fiah  taken  from  the  riven,  and  that  micTD-organianu, 
which  would  be  killed  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  nitric  iuice 
woe  h  actively  aecrrted,  flourish  in  the  intcMinca  (A  the  fish  from 
the  itpper  waters.  Those  who  believe  that  the  salmon  feeds  in  fresh 
water  explain  the  fart  that  the  stomach  is  always  fotjnd  empty  liv 
the  supposition  that  the  fi^h  vomits  any  fcKxl  wlu-n  ii  turn!, 
and  «rvrrnl  d«i  ri^.tioris  of  ras<  s  in  which  this  has  btt-n  ob--crviii 
iiiii;ht  l)c  qiiottd,  but  iuch  observations  must  be  .iifrptcd  with 
caution,  and  the  contracted  state  ol  the  atomach,  the  absence  of 
Utt  ivamchloric  acid  of  tit*  pMtfiejKiiet.  aad  iMthr  tlw  abiMce 
«f  my  tfaoca  of  digested  food  mntiiun  the eooteiuw  tilt  intcmne. 

■fllllKl  this  explanation. 

flie  question  may  be  presented  in  another  way.  If  there  any 
reason  why  the  valmon  shi>uld  feed  while  in  fresh  water?  The 
in  ve^tijjat  ions  carried  on  in  the  lab-  'ratory  of  the  Coll<  .^i'  of  l'h\  ur  iar.s 
have  definitely  ihown  that  the  viimon  leave*  the  sea  with  an  enormous 
supply  o(  nourishment  stored  in  its  muscles,  and  that  dufinK  it* 
•ojourn  in  Ircsh  water  it  gets  its  energy  and  builds  up  its  tapKflv 
mwias  owmea  and  testea  from  thia  stoml  material.  Britlly  stated, 
tlwae  iavHtigationt  ahow  that  the  supply  of  albuminous  material 
and  fats  stored  in  the  muscles  and  usetJ  while  the  fish  is  in  the  river 
is  amply  sufficient  for  the  greatest  requirements  of  the  fish.  The 
amount  of  f  nortiy  lil>er.Tted  from  the  fats  and  albiiminou'*  m.-sferlal 
is  570  times  more  than  is  requln-d  to  raise  the  fif>h  from  the  level  of 
the  estuary  to  that  of  the  upper  waters!  These  analyses  further 
•Imw  that  all  the  materials  rc(|uired  for  the  constraetmi  of  the 
ovaric*  and  the  testes  are  found  in  sufficient  quantity  in  the  nutcle*. 
with  the  omvtiWI  of  ifeHi  which  is.  howe^  r,  1  ndantly  present 
tn  the  hkiod. 

It  is  a  very  ""mm  Mtlnion  that  kelts  lev  1  \ orarioiisly  while 
still  in  fr.  Nh  watcr.oadtlm  has  been  umiI  as  an  ari;\ir:-,t  nt  that  they 
should  l)c  destroyed.  It  Is  not  easy  to  bring  forw.itd  such  satis- 
factory c\-iden<-e  as  has  lx-<  n  aililu.i-<l  in  the  east'  of  unipawned 
■almon,  since  it  is  illegal  to  kill  kclts;  but  none  of  the  33  kelts 
pnnmdhr  thcSoottiahFiahHy  Board.and  csaraiiMd  in  theColiege 
M  PhyiklaH'  kbontocy,  contained  any  food,  and  Mr  Anderson. 


of  Dunlccld.  informs  Professor  Paton  that  in  the  old  days, 
were  habitually  killed  when  captured,  he  has  opened  a 
large  number  and  newr  found  any  trace  of  fomj  in  the  stomach 
Some  fishers  declare  that  they  have  seen  kelts  dcvoarins  s.iimon  fry, 
but  it  i<  not  easy  to  make  accurate  ob»er\-ation»  in  deep  water. 
Arrording  to  Dr  Gulland's  inv-estigations,  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  and  intestine  is  oomptetcly  regenerated  while  the 
gall-bUdder  oootaina  bile,  and  the  digcative  Ktivtty  «f  the  aliawBtafy 
eaaal  isKKatcrthan  in  lalmon  befatctpamdng.  Kcka  thna  appear 
at  least  to  be  capable  of  feeding. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  the  tiitalia  has  been  carefully  studied  by 
Miescher,  Arrher  and  H<jek.  From  January  till  abijut  the  end  of 
.Nlay  the  growth  o(  the  ovaries  is  •low.  In  Ibick's  B*-ries  of  obser- 
vations, which  are  the  most  complete,  they  increased  from  -^JS  to 
•85%  of  the  body  w«ght.  Alter  this  they  onlai|e  IWM*  aptdly, 
and  by  the  end  of  Aug\ist  ace  about  3%  IB  salmon  taken  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tweed,  about  4%  in  the  salmon  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhine  and  alxjut  8*1,  in  the  salmon  from  the  Basel  fisheries. 
By  No\Tmbcr  they  have  risen  to  to%  in  the  Twe<^fl  and  in  Holland, 
and  to  3 J  %  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Rhine.  According  to 
Arrhcr's  olwrvations.  the  devrlopmcnt  of  the  ovaries  in  grilse  in 
the  rarUer  months  somewhat  la^js  liehind  that  in  the  salmon.  The 
growth  o(  the  testes  has  b««n  chieHy  investigated  by  Archer  and 
Tosh  in  the  Tweed  and  by  Micacher  at  Basel.  From  March  to  t  hr 
middle  of  July  in  the  Tweed  thew  onana  increase  from  about  im 
to  -as'o  i>l  tfie  «.  i,:ht  of  the  fish.  In  July  their  rate  of  growth 
increas<n,  an:l  th.  v  reach  their  maximum  development  at  tne  end 
of  S.;>ii  niln  r,  uhen  they  arc  about  6%  of  the  Dody  weight.  In 
t(.<-  klune  In  M.irch  they  weigh  about  -1%,  and  they  fCMh  thcir 
mavimum  de\c'iii)mcnt  of  alKHit  5  ^  ^  in  Ortobcr.  ^ 

What  leail-.  to  the  ini^^ration  of  s-i'tnon  from  sea  to  ri«cr  and  nver 
to  sea?  It  is  usually  supposed  that  they  come  to  the  river  to 
■pawn;  that  it  ia  the  uiuu  gamaHmt  that  diivca  them  from  the 
eea.  where  thetrowa  wffl  not  devdop,  tothefrolh  water  where  develop- 
ment is  possible.  Bwt  k  if  found  that  salmon  arc  passing  from  M-a 
to  river  at  all  ■rafpnt  of  the  vear,  and  with  their  ernitalia  in  all 
»r  I.-.  .  of  ilevelopment — some  fish,  running  in  M.irrh  with  ovaries 


■.July  and  August,  when  the  genitalia  are  most  rapi'!1^ 
~  respect,  hottovrr,  in  which  all  the  fisa 


fish  In  Jw  .  ,  . 

f [rowing    There  ts 
caving  the  sea  for  the  river  n^'^ec.  i"  '''e  amount  of  stored 

inaterul  accumulated  in  their  bodies.  In  the  early  running  fish  this 
material  ia  hufely  confined  to  the  musdea,  but  ia  the  later  coming 
fish  It  b  more  equally  distributed  between  musckn  and  genitalia. 
The  amount  of  Mored  material  may  be  measured  by  the  amount  of 
solids.  aiHl  if  we  express  the  results  of  all  the  fish  examined  in  terma 
of  fiih  of  nntfotm  mtt  too  cm.  in  length—  the  foUowingaeauluaat 
obtained!— 


Nov.' 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May 
and 
June. 

Julv 
and 
Aug. 

(Jet. 
and 
Nov. 

Kclta 

Muscles 
Ovaries 

Total 

3481 

3314 

3599 
33 

3310 

47 

3370 
73 

«750 
545 

946 
9 

»504 

3338 

»379 

36  J3 

»a57 

3i43 

a»95 

,  >f  the  bo.iv  w.ij;ht,  other  fi4i  11. .t  running  till  Octol>er 
with  ovaries  IS  or  16";.  of  the  Ixxlv  w>i,!ht.  It  is  dittieult,  then,  to 
accept  the  th'  .'r>-  ili  it  1 !  i-  \u  il  art  is  the  govTrning  factor.  That 
k  b  a  tccondary  factor  sccnis  to  be  indicated  by  the  great  mo  of 


It  wouUl  thus  aprnar  tliat,  when  the  salmon  has  in  the  sea  accumu- 
lated a  certain  ucfinile  amount  ol  nourishment,  it  ceases  to  fcfxl. 
and  returns  to  the  iwwrkwapectiefi  the  sute  of  itemlalwBana. 
Nutrition,  and  not  the  nfinf  fmetalmM,  appears  to  Be  the  motive 

power.  That  the  fish  after  spawning  returiu  to  the  sea  in  search  ul 
food  is  fully  reoogniaed  by  all. 

Caurif  oj  MitfOtion. — It  is  well  known  that  while  salmon  run  all 
the  year  through  in  greater  or  lesser  numbers,  the  run  of  grilse  takrs 
place  in  the  summer  months,  from  May  to  August.  But  it  is  lurtMr 
possible  to  divide  the  salmon  into  classes-- the  5'>-call' <l  winter 
salmon  of  the  Rhine,  large  fish  running  from  October  to  i-cbruary, 
with  unripe  ovanea  and  teatea;  and  the  summer  mlroon.  running 
for  the  most  part  firam  March  to  October,  with  genitalia  mocv  or  leaa 
ripe.  These  summer  fish  are  small  in  the  early  months,  but  iiicfease 
in  size  as  the  autumn  advances.  The  winter  salmon,  along  with  the 
early  summer  or  spring  fish,  appear  to  pas*  directly  to  the  upper 
renichcs  of  the  river,  ami  to  spawn  there,  while  the  larger  late-commg 
fish  appear  to  populate  the  lower  waters.  This  seems  to  be  indicated 
by  thie  comparison  of  upper-water  and  estuary  fish  throughout  the 
year.  The  period  at  wnich  male  and  female  fish  enter  the  rivers 
also  appears  to  lie  somewhat  different.  The  observations  of  Tosh, 
Mieschcr  and  ilock  show  that  throughout  the  year  the  female  fish 
exceed  the  males  in  numU  r.  and.  seeondiv,  that  during  the  earlier 
months  of  the  jxar  female  fi^h  run  in  much  larger  numbers  than  do 
male  fish  It  is  only  in  S  ptember  that  an\  thing  like  an  rqii.ility 
between  the  two  stx'a  is  established.  But  in  (".reat  Britain  it  is  not 
until  the  end  of  August  that  the  nets  are  removed,  and  one  cannot 
but  beiieve  that  the  destruction  of  auch  a  very  large  prapoition  of 
females  as  are  captured  during  the  cariy  months  of  the  seaaon  muat 
have  a  most  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  breeding  stock. 

RaU  ej  idsralian. — By  a  comparison  of  the  first  appearance  ot 
winter  salmon  .itv!  of  trilse  in  the  markets  of  Holland  and  of  BjmI — 
$00  m.  up  the  n '.  i  r  Mi'  s<  her  ;'i  ves  some  data  for  the  detcrminat  ion 
of  the  average  rate  at  which  salmon  asct-nd  an  unobstructed  stream. 
It  w.iH  foutul  that  winter  salmon  appeared  at  EiascI  about  54  days 
alter  their  ap[)carancc  in  Holland,  which  would  give  a  rate  of  passage 
of  abotrt  10  m.  per  diem.  Frttm  a  amaUcr  minbcr  of  obaervaiions 
on  grilse,  h  appeara  that  they  trawri  at  •  aotnewhat  shtwcr  rate. 
It  is,  howe\Tr,  tloubtful  how  far  these  figures  are  of  value  in  deciding 
the  rate  at  which  fish  paw  up  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river. 

Great  difficulties  have  been  experienct^  in  ascertaining  the  age 
and  rate  of  growth  of  salmon.  The  practice  has  Uiuk;  av;o  bc<n 
resorted  to  of  "  marking "  salmrm.  tne  n>ost  satislactorj'  mark 
being  a  small  obkmg  silver  label,  oxidiied  or  blackeived,  Ix-ariltg 
distinctive  letters  and  numbers,  to  the  dorsal  fin.  But  of  late  the 
structnre  of  the  scales  has  been  sttidicd  wkh  the  object  of  obtaininc 
indicathma  of  the  age.  growth  and  spawning  hahit.  H .  W.  Johnston 
in  190^  contributed  an  interesting  paper  on  the  subject.  The 
scales  hear  concentric  lines,  which  vary  in  number  and  relatt\-e 
distance  according  to  the  Rrowth  of  the  fish,  and  during  the  fettling 
pcriiHls  these  lines  are  aiiiU-sl  with  more  rapidity  nnd  a  greater  itevti  c 
of  separation  than  at  other  times.  Johnston  has  endeavoured  to 
iM^nain  their  meaning  in  Tay  lalmon,  and  he  ha*  shown  that  tk* 
number  of  tines  external  to  their  last  annual  ring  givxs  some  due  to 
the  time  at  which  they  left  the  Ma;  he  is  thus  able  to  diadacuMi 
among  ascending  salmon  8ueh  aa  are  on  their  first  letura  fnim  aodi 
aa  have  maile  the  journey  once  or  oftener  l>cforc. 

The  gro;ip  of  f  arific  ».ilmon,  or  kins  siilrr.on,  commonly  desig- 
nated a*  l>n(orh)fuhus,  contains  the  larK<-st  and  coaimerrially  the 
most  important  of  the  Salmonidac.  They  arc  anadromous  spctit-s 
inhabiting  the  North  Pacific  and  entering  the  rivers  ol  America  aa 
well  as  of  Asia.  The  best  known  and  most  valuable  ia  the  qninnat 
(5.  quinnat),  ascending  the  large  rivers  in  spring  and 
spawning  from  July  to  December.  They  die  after  the 
scavin  is  over,  and  never  return  to  the  sea.  For  the  impoftant ' 
monid.v  known  asTnofT,  t*M,M<,\V'iiiTEFlsii.SMELT.Ci!i.\vi  tVG, 
see  the  si  |tir.ili-  artu  I  In-  hurhen  (.S.  hu(ko)  of  x'hf  Hanv^be  ii 

an  elongate,  somewhat  pike-like  form,  growing  to  the  same  ate 

«  Winter  fish  not  dtie  to  spnwn  liU 
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•t  tbe  ulmon,  of  tilvery  coloration,  with  numerous  unaJl  bbck  dot«. 
CBtcadiiis  on  tW  dorni  fin.  Allied  to  it  are  5.  fiunaiiiu  frDin 
Stbcfk  sad  S.pttryim  blaekistoni  (rooi  the  northern  uland  of  Japan. 

The  femx%  Mnodus  is  iotcraicdiate  between  Salmo  and  Coreipnut 
(whiteBth).  5.  ItMcickSkys  i.i  an  anadromou»  *pecic3,_ inhabiting  the 
Ci'tiiin  Sr.i  and  istcndmg  ihc  Vnlg^a  and  the  Ural;  it  is  also  found 
in  the  Arctu  on-an,  .ivt-ndinj^  the  Ol>,  Iaiu,  Sc.  It  grow*  to  a 
lrns;th  of  5  ft.  A  Mcond  species  occurs  in  Arctic  Nona  Amctica; 
this  is  the  "  IncooDii,"     ■■ftmn'i,  fma  the  riwr  and 

it*  tributaries. 

TW  capdin  dTaOatet  nBbniv.  n  cilled  from  tbe  vflloui  band< 
fDnned  by  the  icalet  of  nuttire  bhIcs)  b  a  ulmonid  of  the  coasts  of 
Arctic  America  and  iK>nh-ea>tern  Asia:  it  deposits  its  cgirs  in  the 
Mad  along  the  shorn  in  incrrdible  numbers,  the  beach  beeomin,; 
a  quixxfioc  m.l-^  of  r^rs;<  .im!  .vuv).  Plrtnttonui,  a  salmonid  fri)tu 
Jaf»in  and  Formosa,  i*  hi,;lil\  n :n.irkj;!ilL  l  ur  11=  l.iiiuUjr,  comb-likc, 
Ltcral  teeth.  The  sicl-smch>,  Argentina,  are  dii-|>«ca  satmonids, 
ci  which  examples  have  occasionally  been  taken  off  the  coasts  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  BatkyUtus,  another  talmonid  discovered  by 
**  OMUencer  "  expedition,  is  still  better  adapted  for  life  at  great 
depths  (dewn  to  1700  fathoms),  the  eye«  being  of  enormous  size. 

AuTHOltlTlEs,— -On  the  systematic  and  life  histories:  A.  GiinthtT, 
Cojuiofae  of  tUhfi  in  the  Brtitsh  i</««'«m.  m)1.  vi,  (1866);  F.  l>.iy, 
Brtitik  and  Irnh  SaJmonidM  (London.  it'H');  F.  A.  Smitt,  Knluk 
Ftrtftkntue  oj'.^r  it  i  Rttimuieum  fcc.^.r.i'rjii  S^lmonulfr  (Stockholm, 
1M6):  V.  Falio,  Fiiunt  dts  trrUMs  de  la  Suiitt,  Vol.  v.  (1890); 
D.  &  Jonfaui  sad  B.  W>  Evcrmann.  Fiihtt  ef  North  Amtrka,  vol.  L 
(iS96).aad>liNmeM  FoodamdGcm*  Fiihtt  (London  and  New  York, 
ion);  F.  F.  Kavnislcy,  Die  I^chtf  der  Kaukatuildnder  (Tiflis, 
1896).  On  prowth  and  migrations:  Pi>  hiitofhfmiftkfn  und  pkytio- 
httukm  ArWiUa  von  FrUdnch  .\ti^:cki-r,  K.ind  ii.,  pp.  I  Ifi.  lOJ, 
V'i.  ^JS  (Liipfii.  I"-'*;):  1'.  I'.  ('.  Il'-jk,  Stiiliuke  ur.ii  hu!l  ri\i'\e 
X  luriiukunzfn  an  m  den  Kudrriiiudern  ttfanienrn  Lachitn  (t  li.ir- 
fect^nburK.  i«9s);  AmtHul  Rtports  tf  Ik*  Fukery  B«ord  jot  StoHmd, 
part  ii..  "  Report  on  Salmon  Fisheries,"  Nos.  II,  13.  13.  14  (is^j 

Kepart^  tutfilitatiom  on  ttu  Lifflliitory  of  Ike  .S.3!mcn 
I^Sr  Fitknj  Board  for  S<cUani.  cditnl  by  Noel  Palon,  prrwntrd 
to  f rli.t ineflt  anti  pidili'^hrd  lS<j'<;  K.  I).:fil,  Orret  un^hiks  iami 
tt^  ^r.ftr  fnrhcid  !:l  dm  ((  iui  .liiinla.  I'/i>.*);  II.  \V.  Johnslun, 
"  Th»-  Stales  of  Tay  Salmon  as  i.nilic.itivc  of  Age,  Growth  and 
Spawning  Habit,"  Ann.  R^P.  Ft%k.  Board,  S<Plland.  xxiii., apjH-ndix  ii. 
(1905).  Introduction  in  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand:  M.  Allpiirt, 
Ptk.  Zool.  Sec.  (1870),  pp.  14  and  750:  A.  Nichol.  AetlimalnalioH 
Ik*  SaJmonUae  at  Ike  Anlifmlfs  (London,  iti'ii):  W.  Arthur, 

Hi^to^y  of  Fi-^h  Ciil'iirc  in  New  ZcaUnd,"  Tr.  N.  Zfal.  Init.  xiv. 
(tSj*l)  p.  iJio;  f.  S  N  ..:<  r,  ■■  Concise  History  of  the  .^cclim.itization 
erf  the  Salmonid*  in  1  .i-rr.ani,i,"  Fr<^.  B.  S<x.  Taim.  (1M8M)  p.  1; 
al~i  R.  M.  Johnston.  .' r.  p.  J7.  On  thr  Mimon  div.ise:  T.  II. 
Huxky,  Qu^r!.  Jcur.  Mur.  Vi.  xxii.  (labj;  p.  jii.       (G.  A.  U.) 

SALMONEUS,  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of  .'Xcolui  (king  of 
Magnc-.a  in  Thesijly,  the  mythic  ancestor  of  the  Aeolian  ruLc), 
jfrand'.  'n  <>i  lU-Ucn  and  brother  of  SL<yphua.  He  rcniovtd  to 
tlis,  w  Ii'  ht  built  the  town  of  Salmonc,  and  became  ruler  of  the 
country.  His  subjects  were  ordered  to  worship  him  under  the 
same  of  ZevLSi  be  built  a  bridge  of  bra^s,  over  which  he  drove 
St  full  ipeed  in  his  diatiot  to  imitate  thimdci,  the  effect  being 
l^igh*— »-if  by  dried  ildaf  and  celdiam  tiaiuig  hMad,  wUle 
torches  weie  tknm  into  tka  ^  to  icpwesat  Btfitiiiaf  .  At  list 
Zeus  smote  tarn  iritb  li»  tbtiadeilMlt,  entt  destroyed  tlie  town 
(.Apollodorjs  i.  q.  7;  Hyginus,  Fab.  60,  61;  Strabo  viii. 
P-  356;  Mar.iiii:s,  Aitronom.  5,  qi;  Virgil,  Afn.  vi.  585,  with 
Hcyne's  cxcursu'i).  Joseph  Warlon's  idea  that  the  story  is 
introduced  by  Virgil  as  a  protest  against  the  Roman  custom  of 
deification  i*  not  ?up(xjrtcd  by  the  general  lone  of  the  Acncid 
iticil.  According  to  Fruci  {Early  History  of  ike  Kingskip,  1905  , 
Wt  deo  CMm  Bmi^,  L,  tgoo,  p.  82),  the  early  Greek  kings, 
Wb»  were  cipwtwl  to  produoB  leia  for  the  benefit  of  the  cnps, 
«cf«  in  the  fantait  of  faiiltathig  dMiadtr  ead  Bi^u'iig  in  tbe 
cfatncter  of  Zeis.  At  CmnnoB  la  ThrMijy  there  was  a  bmnzc 
chariot ,  which  in  time  of  drou[^t  iras  ihslcni  nd  pr.^ycrs  ofTcred 
for  nin  (.\ntigonus  of  Cary.stus,  Uisfcrlic  mi'.,' .'.a,  15).  S. 
Rcir.ach  [Rrcue  arcktolci^i^iiu,  1903,  i.  iji"!  sujisi^is  tb.it  the 
story  that  Salmonctw  was  struck  by  liKlitninx  wjs  due  to  Uic 
Biisinicrprct.ition  of  a  picture,  in  which  a  Thcssalian  magician 
■ppeared  brin<;{ng  down  lightning  and  rain  from  heaven;  hence 
■rose  the  idea  that  he  was  the  victim  of  the  anger  or  jealousy  of 
Zeus,  and  that  tbe  picture  represented  his  punishment. 

•ALOm,  In  Jcwisb  histoiy  the  nnnie  borne  by  teveral  women 
«f  the  Herod  dynasty.  (t)SIitcrofHerodtbeGrett,whefaccame 
the  irife  successively  of  Joseph,  Herod's  tindc,  Costobar,  governor 
el  and  a  certain  Alexas.  (a)  Daughter  of  Herod  by 


Elpts,  his  eighth  wife.  (?)  Daughter  of  Herodi.is  by  her  first 
husband  Herod  Philip.  She  w.i.s  the  wife  succissivcly  of  Philip 
tbe  Tctiaicb  and  Aiistobulus,  son  of  Heiod  of  Chakia.  This 
Salome  Is  the  only  ooe  of  the  three  who  is  mentieacd  hi  the 
New  Tcstaaciit  (Melt.  idv.  j^aq^i  Meifc  vL  I7sqq.)  and  01^  io 
coonetioo  wfth  the  execution  of  John  the  Baptist.  Herod 
Aniip.is.  pleased  by  her  dancing,  ofTered  her  a  reward  "  tintO 
the  h.ilf  uf  my  kingdom     iuslrucled  by  llcrodias,  she  aslied 

fur  John  the  Baptist's  "head  In  a  diaiier*"  (900  HuooIL 

AsriPAs). 

Salome  iii  the  naoMof  onc  of  the  women  who  arc  mentioned 
as  present  at  the  Crudlixion  (Mark  xv.  40),  and  afterwards  in 
the  Sepulchre  (xvi.  i).  Comparison  with  Matt.  Ynug- jtftS'ggPftf 
that  she  was  also  the  wife  of  Zebedee  (cf.  Matt.  B.  so-aj). 
It  ii  further  ea^isctwed  that  she  waansfalcr  of  Maiy  the  mother 
of  JcMa»  hi  wUch  esse  James  and  John  wouM  be  coundns  of 
Jestis.  b  the  absence  of  specific  evidence  any  such  identifica- 

tion  must  be  rej;  irrli d  v.ith  'on. 

SALON,  a  town  of  .south-t;i5tern  France,  in  the  department  of 
BoAches-du-RhAne,  40  m.  N.N.W.  of  Marseilles  by  rail.  Pop, 
(1906),  town,  0927;  commune,  14,050.  Salon  is  situated  on  the 
eastern  l>ordcr  of  the  plain  of  Crau  and  on  the  irrigation  canal 
of  Crajxjnne,  the  engineer  of  which,  Adam  dc  Craponne  (1519- 
1550,  has  a  statue  in  the  town,  where  he  was  bora.  The  chief 
buildingi  are  the  church  of  St  Laurent  (i4tb  osatvry),  which 
contahis  the  tonhof  Bilchael  Nertndamua,  the  Gumwe  astrototer, 
who  died  at  Salon  in  156$.  and  tbe  chutch  of  St  Michel  (i7th 
century),  with  a  fine  Romanesque  portal.  The  central  and  oldest 
p:\rl  of  the  town  preserves  a  g'tc-vay  of  the  tsih  century  unci 
the  remains  of  fori il';cal ions.  There  are  remains  of  Rom.m  wa!!s 
near  Salon,  ami  in  the  holcl-de-ville  (i;th  century)  there  is  a 
milestone  of  the  4th  century.  T  he  lo-.vn  carries  on  an  active 
trade  in  oil  and  soap,  whir h  are  thk-  chief  of  its  numerous  manu- 
factures. Olives  are  largely  grown  in  the  di:<'rict,  and  there  is 
a  targe  trade  in  than  and  in  dmoods. 

aAMMICA,  SaiAimu  or  Salomeki  (anc  Theudmuca^  Turkish 
SdMil,  Sbv.  SWiM);  the  cspltal  of  tbe  TMcish  vilayet  of 
SakmicB,  in  western  Macedonia,  and  one  of  the  principal  seaports 
of  touth-westem  Europe.  Pop.  (1905)  about  130,000,  including 
some  60,000  Sephardic  jcus,  who*  ancestors  fle<l  hither  in  the 
16th  century  to  estajve  religious  persecution  in  Sp.iin  and 
Portugal:  their  lang'j  ■  i\  corrupt  form  uf  Sp:Liiiili,  called 
Ladino  {i.e.  Latin),  and  .s|Kjken  to  some  exteiil  by  uli.cr  com- 
munities in  tbe  city.  Salonica  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  ("li.ilcidic 
peninsulit,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Salonica  (.Si>im  Thrrmwui), 
on  a  fine  bay  whose  sc.uthcrn  edge  is  formed  \<y  ilu-  Calameriati 
heights,  while  its  northern  and  western  side  is  the  btoad  alluvial 
plain  produced  \xf  the  iSscharge  ef  the  Vatdarand  theUatiltn, 
the  priad^  livers  of  western  Macedonia.  Built  partly  on  the 
low  ground  along  the  edge  of  the  bay  and  partly  on  the  UD  to 
the  north  (a  compact  mass  of  mi  ;:  i !  l:ti.  t'u-  ri! y  with  its  white 
houses  enclosed  by  white  walla  ruiii  up  natural  ravines 

to  the  castle  of  the  Heptapyti;:i>n,  or  Slvcm  lowers,  and  is 
rendered  picturesque  by  numerous  domes  and  minarets  and  the 
foliage  of  elms,  cypresses  and  mullierry  trees.  l"he  conimettial 
qunner  t)f  the  town,  lying  to  the  north  west,  towards  the  great 
vallt  ys  by  which  the  inland  trafTic  is  conveyed,  is  pierced  by  broad 
and  straight  atieeta  paved  with  lava.  There  are  cleaik  tram* 
ways  and  a  food  «at«r«upply,  btit  aaost  of  the  older  boosct 
are  fragile  woodkn  AraGtnica  coated  irith  Bme  or  nod,  and  the 
sanitation  b  defective.  Apart  from  churches,  mosques  and 
synagogues,  there  .arc  .1  few  noteworthy  modern  building?,  such 
as  the  Ottoman  l!a;ik,  i!:c  latls*,  quarantine  station,  schools 
and  hospit.nls;  but  tlic  chief  nrcl1iteciur.1l  interest  Of  Solonict 
is  centreil  in  its  Roman  and  Hy«inii:ic  remains. 

Ai:ti;u:t:rs. — The  Via  Egnatia  of  the  R^imans  (mod.  Jassijol 
or  Grande  Rue  de  Vardar)  traverses  the  city  from  ca-^t  to  west, 
between  the  Vardar  Gate  and  the  Calamcrian  Gate,  'i  v  0  Komaa 
triumphal  arches  osod  to  span  the  Via  Egnatia.  The  arch  near 
the  Vardar  Gate— a  maislve  atone  itmcture  probably  erected 
toward!  the  end  of  the  ist  centtiry  a-D-i  was  destroyed  la  tMy 
*  Charger,  a  large  flat  plate  (see  Caaaos). 
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to  furnish  material  for  repairing  the  city  walls;  an  imperfect 
ia&criplion  from  it  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  The  other 
arch,  popularly  called  the  arch  of  Constanlinc,  but  with  greater 
probability  asiiRncd  to  the  reign  ol  Galcrius  (a.d.  305-311), 
is  built  of  brick,  and  partly  faced  with  sculptured  marble.  A 
third  example  of  Roman  architeclurt — the  remains  of  a  white 
marble  portico  supposed  to  have  formed  the  entrance  to  the 
Juppodrome — ii  komm  fay  tbe  Judaeo-Spuiah  dcaignaiion  of 
Lia  Incibtadtt,  fram  tbe  dgbt  CuyatUct  in  the  opper  pert 
of  the  itnictttre.  There  are  alio  numes«iilta|BieBti  if  Rfloun 
inscriptions  and  statuary.  The  conspicuoitt  noiqaet  of  Sahtnica 
arc  nearly  all  of  an  early  Chriht-in  origin;  the  remarkable 
prcser%alion  of  their  mural  dccurutioni  nukes  them  very  im- 
portant for  the  history  of  Byzantine  architecture.  The  printijial 
are  those  dc-diiatctl  to  St  Sophia,  St  (ieorgeand  St  Demetrius. 

St  Sophi.i  (Ava  S'llii),  (orrrnrly  the  dihedral,  and  prolubly 
erected  in  the  blh  ceiuury  by  Justinian'*  architect  Anthemiuis  was 
convxrted  into  a  motqiie  in  IS89.  It  is  caaed  «nih  slabs  of  white 
marble.  The  whole  length  01  the  interior  is  1 10  ft.  The  na\e, 
larniing  a  Creek  croM,  is  Mirmounted  by  a  hemispherical  dome,  the 
600  sq.  yd>.  of  which  are  covercNl  with  a  rich  mouic  reprcMfnlini; 
the  Asreniion.  St  Demi  trius,  which  is  prob.ibly  older  than  the  time 
of  Juitinian,  coomsIn  of  ,1  1  .  ng  n.ivc  and  two  »ide  ai"-lc4,  each  ter- 
minating eastward  in  an  atrium  the  full  height  of  ihc  nave,  in  a 
Style  not  known  to  occur  in  any  other  church.  The  columns  a(  the 
aisles  are  half  the  height  of  those  in  the  nave.  The  internal  decoration 
i»  all  pcoduced  by  slabs  of  different-coloured  marbles.  St  George's, 
conjectnrally  assigiied  to  the  rctgn  of  Coostantine  (d.  337),  is  circular 
In  plan,  mc.i'-uritiK  iniem-dly  80  ft.  in  diameter.  The  external  wall 
is  it  ft.  thii  k,  aivl  at  tlic  .in^lc-ji  of  an  ins<-ril>ed  octagon  arc  chapeU 
formed  in  llie  tiiickiioM  ii{  the  w.ill,  and  roofed  with  wagon-hc.ided 
vaults  visible  on  the  evtcrior;  the  eastern  ch.ifx  l,  li  iwi  vc  r,  i-.  rn- 
lat^cd  and  drvvloix-d  intu  a  bema  and  apse  projecting  beyond  the 
cilcle,  and  the  western  and  southern  cbapeb  constitute  tbe  two 
•ntnnces  of  the  building.  The  dome.  73  yds.  in  circumference,  is 
covered  throughout  its  entire  surface  of  BOO  aq.  yds.  with  what 
i»  the  Urge»t  work  in  ancient  mosaic  still  extant,  representing  a  series 
of  fourteen  saint?  !:tanding  In  the  act  of  adoration  in  (rone  ofiempln 
and  colonnades.  The  l>l.i  Jiiin.i,or  Old  .Mi  wi  jn,  is  another  inteicst- 
ing  basilica,  evidently  Later  than  Constantinc.  with  side  aisles  and 
en  apse  without  side  chapels.  The  churches  of  the  Holy  Apostles 
end  of  St  Elias  also  deserve  ntentkm.  Of  the  secular  buudings. 
the  Carevanictat,  usually  attributed  to  Murad  U.  (1422-1451), 
probably  dates  from  Byzantine  times. 

Salomes  is  the  sec  of  an  Orthfxlox  Greek  anhbi>hop.  Each 
rrtigious  community  ha^  ii>.  own  >.  Ii-  k  .'.s  and  |  I.k  ej  of  worship,  amone 
Ihc  mrwt  important  U-in^'  the  Je»i>h  hii{h-»ch<j<jl.  the  Greek  and 
llul,;,inan  gymn-isia,  the  suit  college,  a  high-school  founded  in 
ibtMJ  and  *upix>rted  by  the  Jewish  lilission  of  the  Esiabli>hed 
Church  of  ScMland.  a  German  school,  dating  from  1M7,  and  a 
college  for  bmrs  and  a  secondary  school  for  giitt,  both  managed  bv 
the  French  Mission  Laique  and  ^ubsidizcd  since  1905  by  the  French 
government. 

Railways,  Harbour  and  Commerce. — Salonica  is  the  principal 
Ai'gtan  se.iiMirt  of  die  B.ilk.in  IVnin>ula,  the  centre  <i(  the  im(«irt 
trade  of  all  Macedonia  and  two-thirds  of  Albania,  and  the  natural 
port  of  ahiMMac  ior  U»  pioducu  of  an  even  larger  area.  It  is  the 
terminus  of  four  nilwaya.  ^  One  line  coes  north  to  Nish  In  Servia. 
wkcR  it  mrrts  the  mam  lirte  (ParivVicnna-Constantinopte)  of  tbe 
Oriental  railways;  another,  after  following  the  same  route  as  far  as 
Usktlb  in  M.iri-ilniiia,  bramhes  off  to  Nlitruvitti  in  Albania;  the 
t\leti«ion  ol  this  line  to  Serajcvo  in  Bosnia  was  iT  inctctl  in  I908 
in  order  to  establish  dircvt  communication  bclwn  n  Austria  and 
Salonica.  A  third  line,  intended  ult  im.itc]y  to  reach  the  .Adriatic, 
extends  westward  from  Salonica  to  Monasiir.  A  fourth,  tbe  Con- 
stantinople junction  railway  tO  Constantinople,  is  of  great  strategic 
importance;  during  the  war  with  Greece  in  1897  it  Tacilitated  tnc 
rapid  concentration  of  Ottoman  troops  on  the  borders  of  Thcssaly, 
and  in  1908  it  help«.-d  to  secure  the  triumph  of  the  Young  Turks  by 
brinijing  the  regiments  favourable  to  their  propaganda  within 
striking  distance  of  ('on-.;.intiivij>le. 

The  new  harbour,  which  was  opened  to  navigation  in  December 
190I1  ellowi  the  tUnct  transhipment  of  all  merchandise  whatever 
■say  be  the  direction  of  the  wind,  which  was  previounly  apt  to 
render  shipping  operations  diflRcuIt.  The  harlKjur  works  con-m  of 
a  breakwater  1835  ft.  long,  with  ?8  ft.  depth  ol  water  on  its  landwanl 
siile  for  a  width  rif  492  ft.  Opp'>*ile  the  bre.ikwater  is  a  cjuay 
1475  (t.  long,  which  was  widened  in  |i>o^-iqo7  to  a  breadtn  of 
y>l>  ll  :  at  each  end  of  the  quay  a  pier  656  It.  long  projeets  into  the 
M  l  Uttween  the  cxireniiiii  s  o(  theie  two  jii"  r->  and  tlioM.-  of  tfn- 
breakwater  are  the  twc»  entrances  to  the  harbour.  The  averacc 
■umber  of  ships,  including  smsU  coauers,  which  catarad  the  port  in 
each  of  the  three  years  1905-1007  was  3400,  of  930,000  tons.  Solonica 
exports  grain,  flour,  bran,  silk  cocoons,  chrome,  manganese,  iron, 
hides  and  skins,  cattle  and  sheep,  wool,  eggs,  opium,  tobacco  and 
fcnasL  Tha  average  yearly  value  of  the  impona  from  1900  to  1909 


was  fi.ym.ooA,  and  that  of  the  exports  /i.MO.lXX>.  The  importg 

consist  principally  of  textiles,  iron  goods,  sugar,  toharco,  flour, 
coflec  and  chemitJU.  The  volume  of  the  exp<in  trade  tended  to 
decrease  in  the  first  decade  o(  the  joth  century.  1  he  making  of 
morocco  leather  and  other  leather-work,  such  as  saddlery,  harness 
and  bojts  and  shoes,  affords  employment  to  a  large  number  ol 
persont.  Other  industries  arc  cotton-spinning,  brewing,  tanning, 
iron-founding,  and  tiM  maaufactiMO  m  btklu,  titat  aoapk  flour, 
ironmongery  and  ice.  The  spirit  called  anatic  or  raid  is  Ufccly 
producea. 

History. — ^Theasalonica  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  older  Crecit 
city  of  Thcrma,  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  hot-springs  of  the 
ncighhourhiKKl.  It  was  founded  in  315  B.C.  by  Ca.vsandcr,  who 
g.ivc  it  the  n.imc  of  his  wife,  a  sister  of  Alcxanilcr  the  Cjriat. 
It  was  a  mililarj'  and  commercial  station  on  a  main  line  ol  com- 
munication between  Rome  and  the  East,  and  had  reached  its 
zenith  before  the  scat  of  empire  was  transferred  to  Constantinople. 
It  became  famous  in  connexion  with  the  early  history  of  Christ- 
ianity ihravsb  the  two  cpiatlea  addnased  by  S)  Paul  to  the 
community  which  he  fenaded  hne;  and  In  the  later  defence 
of  the  ancient  civfliution  against  the  barbarian  inroads  it  (<la>  ed 
a  considerable  piart.  In  300  7000  citizens  who  had  been  guiity 
of  insurrection  were  masi;icrcd  in  the  hippodrome  by  command 
of  Theo<l(>5iu5.  Constantinc  rc[i4iirc(l  the  jK.rt,  and  prolwbly 
enriched  the  town  with  .sonic  of  its  buili]ir.g5.  I)nr;ng  the 
iconoclastic  reigns  of  tciror  it  stood  on  the  defensive,  and 
succeeded  in  saving  the  artistic  treasures  of  its  churches:  in 
the  qth  centuiy  Joseph,  one  of  its  bishops,  died  in  chains  for  hit 
defence  9C  iwwufrtwnhip.  In  the  7lh  century  the  Macedonian 
Slave  stiove  to  mptim  the  dt^t  but  failed  even  when  H  waa 
thiwen  into  ceaftwien  by*  teniUe  canhqnalte.  It  waa  tha 
attempt  made  to  traiufcr  tbe  whole  Bulgarian  trade  to  Thca- 
salonica  that  in  the  dose  of  the  Qth  ccntur>'  caused  the  invasion 
of  the  empire  by  Sinuon  of  Bulgaria.  In  004  the  Saranrs 
from  the  Cyrenaica  took  the  pLicc  by  slorm;  the  puMic 
buildings  were  grievoufly  inj.irn!,  and  the  inhabilanis  to  ihe 
number  of  3;,coo  were  carried  o:T  and  sold  as  slaves  throughout 
the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  1185  the  Normans  of 
Sicily  tooli  Thcssalonica  after  a  ten  days'  siege,  and  perpetrated 
endless  batbaritics,  of  which  Eustathiue,  then  liisiiop  of  the  sec, 
has  left  an  account.  In  laoi  Baldwin,  eowpiaw  el  Cooslanti- 
nopk,  Mnfciwd  tha  hfagdem  el  Thaealonicn  on  BoolfnCv* 
marqHit  «f  Itatfiennt;  h^  bi  lasa  Theodore,  despot  of  Epirus, 
one  of  the  natural  enemies  of  the  new  kingdom,  took  the  city 
and  had  hin'.self  there  cro'.vneil  by  the  patriarch  of  Macedonian 
Bulgaria.  Oa  the  deatli  of  Dcmul rius,  who  had  been  supi>cirte<l 
in  his  endeavour  to  recover  his  father's  throne  by  Pope  llonorius 
III.,  the  empty  title  of  king  of  Salonica  was  adopted  by  several 
claimants.  In  ij66  the  house  of  Ilurgun<iy  received  a  grant  of 
the  titular  kipgdom  from  Baldwin  II.  when  he  was  titular 
emperar,  and  b  waa  Mid  Iqr  Eudcs  IV.  to  Philip  of  Tarentum, 
titularca^cnr  «C  **«>«"*»j  hi  t^m.  The  Venetians  to  whom  the 
citywaatiamienfldby  Maaf  tha  PdMola(|,«eRfaipower  when 
Murad  11.  appeared,  and  on  the  lat  of  May  1430,  in  spite  of  the 
desperate  resistance  of  the  inhabitants,  took  tbe  city,  which  bad 
thrice  previously  been  in  the  h.-inds  of  the  Turks.  They  cut  to 
pieces  the  body  of  St  Detnclrius,  the  patron  saint  of  Salonica, 
who  had  been  the  Roman  proconsul  of  Greece,  uniicr  Ma^imian, 
and  was  martyred  in  \S).  306.  In  1S76  the  Frcnih  and  German 
consuls  at  Salonica  were  murdered  by  the  Turkish  [K)pulace. 
On  the  4th  of  September  1890  more  than  7000  houses  were 
destroyed  by  fire  in  tbe  south-eastern  quarters  of  the  city. 
During  tha  ce4y  veata  of  the  aoth  centuiy  Salonica  waa  the 
headqmrten  el  urn  Cbmniittee  of  Vdon  and  Vtognm,  the 
Central  organization  of  tbe  Young  Ttekcgft  VmtVjf,  wUch  cwticd 
out  tbe  constitiitional  revolution  of  1908.  Before  tbb  event  the 
weakness  of  Turkey  had  cncourajjed  the  belief  tliat  r.ira 
would  ultimately  pass  under  the  control  of  .Vustria-Hur.gary 
or  one  of  Ihc  Balkan  Stales,  and  this  belief  gave  rise  to  many 
political  intrigues  which  bel|>ed  to  delay  the  solution  of  the 
Macedonian  Question. 

Vilaytf.— The  vilayet  of  Salonica  has  an  area  el  l^io  aq.  m. 
and  an  estimated  population  of  1,150.00a  It  is  rich  w  nMncrsIs, 
including  cfarans,  asaagaeass,  dac,  aatiaoay,  inn.  argantifscoue 
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Ici'].  anenic  and  lignite,  but  •ome  o(  these  arc  unworkcd.  The 
duel  agricultuiml  piMucu  am  grain,  rice,  bcaaa.  cMton,  opiun  and 
poppy  wed,  Mttine,  fcand,  mi  pepper,  and  mach  «  the  finest 
tobacco  frown  in  Europe;  there  i>  also  lome  trade  in  timber,  live- 
Mock,  skins,  furs,  wool  and  tilic  cocoons.  The  growth  of  comnkcrcc 
hj»  !x*n  impetlrd  by  the  iRnurancc  oS  cultivators,  the  want  o(  good 
roids  and  the  ijnvl!l'<l  i)-!!!!!!.!!  comiiiP..:!  o!  Turkey.  Apart  from 
the  industries  carried  on  in  the  capital,  there  are  manufacture*  of 
winr.  liqueurs,  sesame  oil,  cloth,  macaroni  and  ioaK  The  principal 
towns,  Scfcs  fpopu  >>,ooo),  Vodcna  (25.000)  and  Cavalla  (34-o()o)> 
aic  ifctribiri  la  Mpatate  artkica;  Tikvesh  (21,000)  it  the  centre  of 
an  anlBidCiical  icgion,  Caiaferia  (14.000)  a  maaufacturinc  town, 
uidDiMM  (ia«ai»)aii«altlttaBMnaa(tafa^pBDCiiitivatkia. 

MMfl^»lMg>tBO«faflWiMapttoi<>lgM«ttfa*  manrion. 
The  Frtoch  tatom  itadf  h  famed  fiom  salle,  Ger.  Saal,  hall, 
Rception-room,  represented  in  Old  EagUsh  by  tbe  cognate  ted, 
hall,  prniK-rly  "  abitling-pbce,"  tnm  the  root  seen  in  Gothic 
ta'j<iH,  to  dwell,  d.  Ruii.  te/ff,  vfllage.  The  word  in  its  proper 
icuse  has  now  a  somewhat  archaistic  flavour,  being  chiefly  used 
of  the  tSlh  century,  and  it  has  come  priiKi])alIy  to  be  used  (i) 
of  the  large  rooms  on  pa&senprr  s'.e.-imcrs;  (2)  on  English 
rai1«a>'s  of  carriagea  lor  the  accommodation  of  large  parties 
HOC  divided  into  compartOMBts,  and  in  the  United  Slates  of  the 
■o-called  "  dr»wiag>iooai  cms  and  (j)  of  a  bar  or  place  for 
the  «k  of  inunicaats. 

8ALSAFT.  or  SAtsrrr,  Traiopogon  porrifMus,  a  hardy 
btennial,  with  long,  cylindrical,  fl«hy,  esculent  roots,  which,  when 
properly  cooked,  are  extremely  (!<';i.itc  and  whijlciomc;  it 
occurs  in  mtado«-s  and  pastures  in  ihc  Mrdilcrraru Ati  rc/^iun, 
3:.  )  11  Urlti.iri  is  conf'iricd  to  the  s-jvith  of  p'ngland,  but  is  not 
na:  ive.  The  salsafy  requires  a  free,  rich,  deep  soil,  which  should 
be  trenched  in  autumn,  the  manure  used  being  placed  at  two 
ipadca'  depth  from  the  surface.  The  first  crop  should  be  sown 
in  March,  and  the  main  crop  in  April,  in  rows  a  loot  from  each 
oUmt,  ihe  plaau  being  altemaida  thinned  to  Sia.  apart.  In 
yovembw  tbe  whhiih  foots  aheold  be  Ukcn  up  and  etored  in 
sand  for  immediate  use,  others  being  secured  in  a  simitar  way 
during  intervals  of  mild  weather.  The  genus  Tragcpogon  belongs 
to  the  natural  order  Compositae,  and  is  n  presciUed  in  liriiainby 
goat's  beard,  T.  pmUmis,  found  in  meadows,  pastures  and  waste 
places.  The  tiowers  close  at  Dooot  whaoco  Ibe  pofmlar  name 

*'  John-go-to-bed-at-noon." 

SAUETTB  (»"  sixty-six  villages  "),  a  large  isLind  In  British 
Iidia,  N.  of  Bombay  city,  lonning  part  of  Tbana  district. 
Area,  846  iq.  m.  It  is  ooonectcd  with  Bombay  Uaad  and  also 
with  the  wrinland  by  brfdfD  and  caiueway.  Sahettc  It  a 
beaatif«iI,«ell-«ooded  tract,  ttimrhwe  being  divcnilied  by  bilk 
and  rr.ountatns,  some  of  considerable  height,  while  it  is  rich  in 
nee  fields.  In  various  parts  of  the  island  arc  ruins  of  Portuguese 
f  harches,  convents  and  villas;  while  the  cave  trrr-i  ks  of  Kanhcri 
form  a  subject  of  "interest.  There  are  109  Huddhisi  caves, 
which  date  from  the  end  of  the  nvl  century  A.U,,  but  .ire  not  .so 
interesting  as  those  of  Ajinta,  Kllora  and  Karli.  Saisctic  is 
crossed  by  two  Unci  of  railway,  which  have  encouraRcd  the 
bnihliagof  vfllaicsidenoeebytfaeweikbiermetchaatsof  Bombay. 
The  population  in  1901  ma  i4(,933*  The  iilaad  was  taken 
from  the  Portuguese  by  the  Mahrattas  in  1739,  and  boai  them 
by  the  British  in  1774;  it  was  fonnally  anseied  to  the  Ea»t 
India  Company's  dominions  in  1782  by  the  treaty  of  Salliai. 

Tbcfc  is  another  Salsette  in  the  Portuguese  settlemcat  of  Goa.  a 
4i«rict  with  a  popalatlaa  (1900}  ol  113^1. 

SAUOHAOQIOIIB,  a  ▼illage  of  EmiHa,  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Parma,  6  m.  S.W.  of  Borgo  San  Donnino  by  stc.-im  tramway. 
Pbp.  (toot)  13S7  (village);  7274  (cointiiutic).  It  is  situated 
$jj  ft.  above  sca-lcvel  at  the  foot  of  the  .\pin:iiius,  and  is  a 
popular  watering  place,  the  baths  being  especially  frequented. 
The  water  is  strongly  saline. 

tAU*  SIR  TITUS,  Bart.(iSo3-i876),  English  manufacturer, 
WIS  boiB  on  the  aoth  of  September  i8oj,  at  Morley,  Yorkshire. 
In  iSao  ke  lea*  apprenticed  to  learn  wool-stapling  at  Bradford, 
and  Ui  father,  having  followed  him  there  and  started  la  that 
baocMk  took  him  into  partnership  in  1824.  His  succors  in  intro- 
dodng  tlie  coarse  Russian  wool  {dontkoi)  into  English  worsted 
manufacture,  due  to  special  machinery  of  his  own  devising, 
gave  his  htm  a  great  impetus.  In  1836  he  solved  the  diiiicuUica 


of  working  alpaca  {q.t.)  wool,  created  an  enormous  industry 
in  the  production  of  the  staple  goods  for  which  that  name  was 
retained,  and  became  one  of  the  richest  manufacturers  in  Brad- 
ford. In  i8sj  be  opened,  a  few  miles  out  of  the  city  on  the  Aire, 
the  citcmive  wotks  and  model  nuaoiacturing  town  of  Saltalie. 
Frooi  t8$9-tS6i  Salt  was  M.  P.  for  Biadiotd,  of  which  chy  he  had 
been  mayor  in  1848,  and  in  i86g  he  was  created  a  baronet. 
He  died  on  the  20th  of  September  1876,  and  was  accorded  a 
public-  funeral.  After  his  death  his  many  benevolent  institutions 
at  .Saliaire,  at  first  continued  by  his  widow,  were  transferred  toa 
trust. 

Sec  R-  Calg.irnir.  Str  7  ilus  Sell,  his  Life  and  i/j  Leisons. 

SALT  (a  common  Teutonic  word,  cf.  Dutch  loul,  Gcr.  Jiob, 
Scand.  sail;  cognate  with  Cr.  4Xf,  Lat.  sal).  In  chemistry 
the  term  salt  is  given  to  a  compound  formed  by  substituting  the 
hydrogen  of  an  acid  by  a  metal  or  a  radical  acting  as  a  metal,  or, 
what  comes  to  ihe  same  thing,  by  eliminating  the  elements  of 
water  between  an  add  and  a  base  (see  Aaoi  Cmasniv). 

Common  Salt. 

Common  salt,  or  simply  salt,  is  the  name  Riven  to  the  native 

and  industr;  il  forms  <if  sodium  cd.lnridi-,  N'.iCI.  Pure  sodium 
chloride,  wiiich  may  be  ()hlaine<l  t)y  passing  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  into  a  .s.itur.itcd  srOijiion  of  the  commercial  salt,  whereupon 
it  is  precipitated,  forms  colourle&i,  crystalline  cubes  (sec  also 
below  under  Rock  salt)  which  melt  at  815.4*,  and  begins  to 
volalilizp  at  slightly  higher  temperatures.   It  is  readily  soluble 

in  water,  100  parts  of  whith  dis-solvc  iS'Sapaftsat  and 
3916  parts  at  too".  Tbe  saturated  sobtioo  at  109.7*  contaiBS 
40  J  5  parts  of  salt  to  too  of  water.  On  cooling  a  saturated 

solution  to  -10^,  or  by  cooling  a  solution  In  hot  hydrochloric  acid, 
t  he  hydrate  NaCL  2HtO  scpa  rates ;  on  further  cooling  an  aqueous 
solution  to  -20°  a  cryohydr.ite  containing  »3*7%  of  the  salt  is 
deposited.  The  consideration  of  this  important  substance  falls 
under  two  heads,  relating  res[H-ctively  to  sea  s-ilt  or  "  bay  "  salt 
and  "  rock  "  salt  or  mineral  salt.  The  one  is  probably  derived 
from  the  other,  most  rocksalt  deposit s)x:affa^cvIdaBoeaf  having 
been  formed  by  the  evaporation  of  lakes  or  seas. 

Sm  S<Ul. — ^Assuming  that  each  gaUon  of  sea  water  containa 
o-  2$47  lb  of  salt,  and  allowing  an  avcsafB  density  s*s4  for  rock* 
salt,  it  has  been  coanpiitcd  that  tbe  entireooean  it  dried  up  would 
yield  no  less  than  fCNV  and  a  half  million  cubic  miles  of  ror  k  salt , 
oraliout  fourteen  and  a  half  times  the  bulk  of  the  entire  continent 
of  F.urf>[>c  aLovc  high-water  mark.  The  pro;x)rtion  of  sodium 
chloride  in  the  water  of  the  ocean,  where  it  is  mixed  with  small 
quantities  of  other  salts,  is  on  the  average  about  3.33%,  ranging 
from  2  9%  for  the  polar  seas  to  3  SS°o  or  more  at  the  equator. 
Enclosed  seas,  such  as  the  Mediterranean,  the  Red  Sea,  the 
Black  Sm,  tbe  Dead  Sea,  tbe  Ca^ian  and  others,  are  dependent 
of  course  for  the  proportloa  and  qodity  of  their  saline  natter 
on  local  circumstances  (see  OccAN). 

At  ojie  time  almost  the  whole  of  tbe  salt  in  commerce  was 
produced  from  the  evaporation  of  sea  water,  and  indeed  salt  so 
made  stiJl  forms  a  staple  commodity  in  many  countries  possessing 
a  seaboard,  esjicriaKy  thosi"  wl.  rc  the  climate  is  dry  and  the 
summer  of  long  duration.  In  i'ortugal  there  are  salt  works  at 
Setubal,  Alcaccr  do  Sdl,  Figucira  and  Aveiro.  Spain  has  salt 
works  at  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  the  Balearic  Islands,  &c.;  Italy  at 
Sicily,  Naples,  Tuscany  and  Sardinia.  France  has  its  "  marais 
salaats  dtt  midi "  and  also  works  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard; 
whilst  AtBbria  has  "  Salaglrten  "  at  variotts  places  on  the  Adriatic 
(Sabbionccllo,  Trieste,  Pirano,  Capo  d'lstria,&c.).  In  England 
and  Scotland  the  industry  has  greatly  fallen  off  under  tbe 
comiKrtilion  of  the  rock-salt  works  of  Cheshire. 

The  process  of  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  sea  water  was 
studied  by  U^iglio  on  Mediterranean  water  at  Ccttc.  The  density 
at  first  was  1-02.  Primarily  but  a  slight  deposit  is  formed  (noite 
until  the  concentration  arrives  at  specific  gravity  I -0509),  this 
deposit  eonsisting  for  the  most  part  of  ralcimn  carbonate  and  (crric 
oxide.  Thi^  goes  on  till  a  density  of  i  •  1315  is  attained,  when  by  drat  id 
calcium  sulphate  bc^ini  to  depo^.i!,  and  ontinues  till  sp»<  ilic 
gr.wity  1-2646  i»  reachiNl.  At  ,i  di-n..ity  of  1-2 IS  the  deposit  becomes 
au^mtiiltd  by  sodium  clilnridL,  v.hiih  giR-s  d.iwn  mixed  with  a 
IttUc  ma^usium  chloride  and  sulphate.  At  spocihc  gravity  t-M4^t  a 
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little  ndium  bromide  has  hretin  nlio  to  depotit.  At  tpecific  gravity 

I*3tl  the  VoUiiiu-  'if  the  waicr  cmilaiMd*^ 

Magiioiiiin  N'.ilphjie   ....  11*45% 

Ma^nc-iuiTi  chloride    ....  19*53% 

Sodium  chloride   I5'9^% 

Sodium  broniide   .....  a-o4% 

Fouwum  chloride    ....  yy>% 

Up  to  the  time  then  that  the  water  Iwcamc  concentrated  to 
■penfic  gravity  t-ni  only  0-150  of  deposit  had  formed,  and  that 
cnielly  compoicd  «f  Ham  ud  mm,  but  bctwwB  apeatc  gamiy 
il-aiSaod  i-3i3  there  b  depoiited  a  mixtuic  of— 

Calcium  sulphate   0  0283% 

Magnc&ium  sulphate  ....  0-06^4% 

Maenesium  chloride  ....  (HHU% 

Sodium  chloride   *'7t07% 

Sodium  bromide   .....  0-02;}% 

a -8389% 

Of  this  about  95%     sodium  chloride.    Up  to  this  potvt  the 

•eparaiion  of  the  salt*  lia*  takni  |il.i<  <■  in  »  fairly  regubr  manner, 
btat  now  the  temperature  brcins  to  exert  an  influence,  and  aome  of 
the  salts  deposited  in  the  cold  <>(  the  iiiRht  dissolve  aR.iin  partially 
in  the  he.U  of  the  day.  By  niRht  the  liquor  k'^  '  >  i;'  .tIv  p  jtc  niaj;- 
ncMum  sulphate;  in  the  day  the  same  »ul|>hatu  mixeO  with  sodium 
and  potasMum  chlorides  is  deposited.  The  mothcr-liquor  now  falls 
to  a  specific  gravity  of  1-3083  to  1-396S,  and  yields  a  very  mixed 
deposit  «(  nugneMum  bromide  and  chloride,  j^tassium  chloride 
■M  iwagueaium  sulphate,  with  the  ikiuble  maitnciuum  and  pot.-iMium 
•ulpbatc,  corres[>on(lin(!  to  the  It.iinitc  of  Sta^sfiirt.  There  is  also 
depOMtcd  a  do-.it  te  maf;ne-lur:i  and  )Mii.);.viu:n  (Ul'iiiile,  >iMiilar  lu 
the  rarnaltitc  of  S(a»sfurt,  and  finally  the  motbcr-ltquor,  which  has 
rii".v  .i^.xin  ri-^-n  to  spedfic  gnnrily  ■•4374,  eoottifla «oly  ptife.oHg- 

nt-Mum  chloride. 

The  applicaiion  of  these  results  to  the  nroduction  of  salt  from  tea 
water  i*  obvious.  A  large  piece  of  hnd,  barely  above  hiijh-watrr 
mark,  is  levelled,  and  if  necessary  puddled  with  clay.  In  tidal  seas 
a  "  jas  "  (or  storaRc  rescrv-oir)  is  constructed  alonciMdc,  simiLitly 
rendered  imjurviou-i,  in  whi'.  h  the  wati>r  i-i  allowed  to  settle  and 
ctjncoturan-  to  a  certain  extent.  In  non  tid.d  «as  thi>  s1iir.u>- 
basin  is  not  required.  The  prepared  land  is  partitioned  off  into 
large  basins  {adernts  or  mtuuits)  and  others  (called  in  France  atrri, 
mutUtU  or  Uxbla  salantet)  which  fet  Hiullcr  and  more  shallow  in 
proportion  as  they  arc  intended  to  raniw  th*  trater  as  it  becomes 
more  and  more  concentrated,  juit  sufRcient  fill  being  allowed  from 
one  set  of  basins  to  the  other  to  cause  the  water  to  (low  slowly 
through  them.  The  How  is  oltcn  av-i'sted  by  pumping.  The  tea 
mU  thus  made  \s  collwliil  into  fmall  heaps  on  the  paths  around 
the  liasins  or  the  ll  -n..  i  f  the  ln-iiis  thrni>-r  Ives,  .ind  here  it  under- 
li  tir»t  partial  uunficdtion,  the  mure  deliquescent  salts  (especially 
the  magnesium  chloride)  being  allowed  to  drain  iway.  Fmm  tkcw 
heaps  it  is  collected  into  larger  ones,  where  it  draina  further,  and 
tMcomea  more  purified.  The  s.ilt  is  collected  from  the  surface  by 
means  ol  a  sort  of  wooden  scoop  or  acraijer,  but  in  s^ie  of  every 
piccautioii  some  of  the  soil  on  whidi  it  w  produced  m  inevitably 
taltea  up  with  it,  oaaHUBicatinf  a  fed  or  frcy  tint. 

Gc':ui;illy  speaking  this  salt,  which  may  oootaln  tip  to  15% 
of  impmiiiLi.  into  commerce  jusl  as  it  is,  but  in  some  cases 
it  b  taken  first  to  ihc  refinery,  where  it  either  is  sinifily  washed 
and  then  stovc-dtiti]  before  being  httil  oul.  or  i>  dissolved  in 
fresh  water  .md  then  buiUd  down  and  crystalli/ed  like  while  s-ill 
from  rock-salt  brine.  The  salt  of  the  "  salines  du  midi  "  of  the 
south-east  of  France  is  for  purer,  containing  about  5%  of 
impurilics.  In  noitbern  Ruasia  and  in  Siberia  sea  water  is 
conccatiatcd  by  liceiing,  tfae  ke  which  separatca  containing 
little  sak;  the  brine  it  tbuboilaldoim  when  aoiiapunHaialt 
is  deposited. 

Rock-salt. — To  min(r:ilof;i.<;ts  rock-salt  is  often  known  as 
kaliU—z  name  su^c^ted  in  18.J7  by  E.  F.  (ilocker  from  tlie 
Greek  fiXs  (s-il: ).  1  he-  w.ird  halite,  however,  is  sonuiimt-s 
used  nut  only  for  the  s;>ecies  rock-salt  but  as  a  group-name  to 
indudc  a  scries  of  h.^loid  mincrab,  of  which  that  spedesb  the 
type.  Halite  or  cock-talt  crysialliaea  in  the  cubic  system, 
uniaOy  in  cubca,  itie^  h  octahcdta;  the  cubea  being  jolid, 
unUie  the  sitclcton-cubes  obtained  Iqr  rapid  evapocatioo  of 
brine.  The  mineral  has  perfect  came  deavagc.  Percwrion- 
fipin-s,  readily  made  on  the  clcavaRc  faces,  have  rays  parallel 
to  faces  of  the  rhombic  dodetjhedron;  wliilst  fibres  etched 
with  water  represent  the  four-fared  cube.  Rock-salt  commonly 
occurs  in  deavable  masses,  or  sometimes  in  laminar,  gr.nimlar 
or  fibrous  forms,  the  finely  fibrous  variety  Ix-ing  known  as 
"  hair-aalt."   The  bardncu  it  a  to  3*5  and  the  apec  grav. 


2-1  to  3-6.  Rock-salt  when  pure  iscolourlcsa  and  transparent; 
but  is  usually  red  or  brown  by  mechanical  admixture  with  fecilc 
oiide  or  hydroaidc.  The  salt  is  often  grey,  through  bitamiaous 
natter  or  other  impurity,  and  rarely  green,  blue  or  violet. 

The  blue  colour,  which  disappears  on  heating  or  dissolving 
the  salt,  has  been  variously  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  sodium 
subchloriJc,  soilium,  sulphur  or  (if  a  certain  toni[xjund  of  iron, 
or  n>;.Tin  to  the  existence  of  n)inutc  cavities  with  firirrdld  walls. 
Il.iliie  <n:i.i5ionally  exhibits  double  refraction,  fKrhaps  due  to 
natural  pressure  It  is  remarkably  dialhermanous,  or  c:ipal>le 
of  ttansmitting  heat-rays,  and  has  therefore  been  used  in  eeriain 
physical  mvestigations.  Pure  halite  coMisu  on^  of  sodium 
chloride,  but  salt  usually cootaina  oettlia  naincrian  conpoiudt 

rendering  it  deliquescent..  IfiBtOe  VCSlOllar  cavitici  Ste  BOt 

infrequently  pre^nt,  sometimes  as  negative  cubes,  and  these 

may  contain  saline  solutions  or  c.iibon  dioxide  or  gaseous 
hydrocarlxjns.  Some  salt  dccrcpiialts  on  i<j!ution  {Knitttnalz), 
the  phenomenon  being  due  to  the  escape  of  coiidciised  gases. 

Halite  may  occur  as  a  sublimate  on  lava,  as  at  \csuvius 
and  Some  other  volcanoes,  where  it  is  Renerally  associated  with 
potassium  chloride;  but  its  usual  mode  of  occurrence  is  in 
bedded  deposits,  oflei  lenticular,  and  sometimes  of  gicat  thick- 
ness. The  salt  is  commonly  asaodated  with  gypeun,  often  also 
with  anhydrite,  and  occathmaBy  with  ^yhritc,  camalUte  and  other 
minenis  fwtainint  potassium  and  magnesium.  Deposits  of 
rock-«ah  have  evidently  been  formed  by  the  evaporation  of 
salt  water,  prohalily  in  .ireas  <A  in'u;  !  i!r. ur  ir,elu>t'd 
basins,  like  the  iJe.id  Sea  and  the  dre.it  .S.iU  L.ike  <■(  I  lah,  or 
perhaps  in  se>tnc  c.i.'-cs  in  ,m  arm  of  the  sea  parli.illy  <i;t  iifl, 
like  the  Kara  Uughat,  which  forms  a  natural  salt-pan  on  the  cast 
side  of  the  Caspian.  Such  beds  of  salt  arc  found  in  strata  of 
very  varied  geological  age;  the  Salt  Range  of  the  Punjab,  for 
instance,  is  probably  of  Cambrian  age,  Nsliilc  the  famous  sali- 
deiMsats  of  Wielicaka,  near  Cracow,  have  been  referred  to  the 
Pliocene  period.  In  many  parts  of  the  worM,  inclttding  the 
British  area,  the  .THasde  age  olTcrcd  conditions  eqwdaDy 
favourable  for  the  formation  of  large  salt  deposits. 

In  England  rxten^ivc  di  [>osit5o(  rock-salt  arc  found  near  the  base 
of  the  KeujM  r  m.itl.  ef»fH  tially  in  Cheshire.  The  miiu-ral  occurs 
generally  in  lenticular  deposits,  which  may  reach  a  thickness  of 
more  than  xoo  It. ;  but  it  is  mined  only  to  a  limited  extent,  most  of 
the  salt  being  obtained  from  brine  springs  and  wells  which  derive 
their  saline  character  from  deposits  of  kiIis.  Much  salt  is  obtained 
from  north  I-Tni  a-Oiirc;  .is  also  from  the  brine  pits  of  Staffordshire. 
Worcestershire.  VnTk-.hire.  Durham  and  the  Isle  ol  Man  (I'oint  of 
Ayrc).  The  s.ilt  of  N  K.  Yorkshire  .uid  S  Ilnrham  is  rif.irilrd  by 
some  authorities  as  Permian,  but  if:  it  m  ir  Carrirkler^ii  ■  in  C  o. 
Antrim,  Ireland,  it  undoubtedly  of  I  riaMiic  age.  The  Antrim  salt 
was  diseo»>»wd  in  laapdwlag  a  aeaich  for  veal:  one  of  the  beds  at 
DuncmanuaehasaQiidmcssof  Soft.  Important  deposits  of  rock, 
salt  occur  in  the  Keuper  at  Berchtesgaden,  in  the  Bavarian  Alps: 
at  Hall  in  Tiral  and  at  Hatlein.  Hallstaii.  Ischl  ami  Aus-^e  in  the 
Sal/kammerRUt  in  Ausiri.i.  S.iU  occurs  in  the  Mu^hrlkalk  at 
Friedrichshall  an<l  Mjme  oth'  r  Irjcalitics  in  WiirtUnil  -i  r  ^  and  ThMP> 
in^iaiand  in  the  Hunter  .il  S  huningen  neat  HiunNVku  U. 

The  IVrmi.in  syvtem  (/erhstein)  yields  the  Ki'*^*"  salt -dciX)sils 
worked  at  Si.is5furl  and  at  Halle  in  Prussian  Saxony.  The  Stascfurt 
deposits  are  of  special  importance  for  the  sake  of  the  associated  saha 
of  potassium  and  magnesium,  such  as  camaltile  and  kainile.  These 
deposits,  in  addition  to  havin?  a  hi',:h  commercial  importance, 
pre«M«nt  certain  problems  which  have  renivcd  much  attention,  more 
panicularly  at  the  hands  of  v.m't  Ilnfl  .md  his  corialKit.itors,  wluise 
results  .ire  eiiilMjrdii  <l  in  bis  Zur  Di!iii.n[  drr  ozrantu  lu  n  StilzaS- 
/ii^'Cf MH^cH.  vol.  i.  (I'/o;^).  vol.  li.  Oj**?)'  (A  summary  is  Kwcn  in 
A.  W.  Stewart.  Recent  Aihnntfi  tn  Fhyiual  and  Jmorganu  Ctirmtst'y, 
1909;  see  also  van'l  Holf,  Luturet  on  ThrorehcM  and  Phymal 
Chemittry.  vol.  i.)  A  typical  section  is  as  follnns;  Benr.-iih  the 
surface  soil  of  sandstone  there  is  a  layer  up  to  nx)  ft.  in  thickness 
of  camallite.  M^CIi  KCI 6H/),  mixed  with  a  littie  s,ili .  this  ia 
followed  by  a  thicker  deposit  <k  kieveriic.  ,\lK^f).  ll/'.  containing 
rather  more  salt  than  the  upjier  bed.  Deeper  (l.>un  there  are  suc- 
cessively strata  of  polyhalite.  MkSO,  K,SO, '.it  aSO,  2H|0,  and 
anhydrite,  CaSOt,  interspersed  with  resuLir  layers  o(  rock-salt: 
wh  Ut  below  the  anhydrite  we  have  the  main  rock-salt  deposits. 
.•\  bi-d  ol  rock-salt  in  the  Zcchslein  at  Sperenliorg  near  Bcrbn  has 
boen  proved  by  boring  to  have  a  thickness  of  upwards  of  4000  ft. 
The  salt  of  Bex  in  Switzerland  is  Jurassic,  whilst  Crelaee<.ius  »jtt 
iK-curs  in  Wctjihalia  and  Aki-rs  linjmrtant  di  rx'Kits  of  salt  are 
developed  in  ni.uiy  puts  of  the  lertiary  strata.  At  Cardona.  n<  ar 
Barcelona,  Tcniaiy  salt  forms  hiU-masaes,  while  the  Carpatiuaa 
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I  in  Galida  ud  Tnaiyfwiiila  U  rich  tn  Mh.   

iniiies  at  Wielkzka  «i«  ia  this  rack-«aU.  as  also  is  the  nk of  Kaliux 
ia  Galkia.  which  is  associated  with  »ylvitc,  KCI. 

In  North  Arncrira  suvU  is  wititly  <li-.tributr<l  at  various  f;e<ilwir,il 
bonions.  In  New  York  it  ccrur*  in  the  Silina  beds  o(  the  lJnon(..i>;a 
ST.cy.  uf  S;;arvin  a,;''^  '  Silurian  mU  i«  fuund  alw  in  piirts  of 
MiiJiuan  and  ia  Onurio,  CanacU.  Some  of  the  salt  oi  Michigan  is 
nCMrfRl  M  CubonitaoMb  Koctewlt  k  oriaad  fai  Hmal  sutes, 
am  Kew  Yoilc.  Kamu  mi  liWiMma;  bat  Aaicricu  alt  it  mostly 
obtained  f ron  briae.  Deposbs  of  nltt  regarded  n  cither  Cretaceous 
or  Tertiary,  occur  in  the  island  of  Petite  Anse,  west  of  Vermilion 
Bay,  in  Louisiana.  Salt  often  occurs  in  as^ociation  with  petrulcura 
ana  natural  g.i*.  and  extensive  beds  were  difvovercd  in  the  VV'yuming 
valley  in  boring  (t  r  furtrokurn.  In  the  dr>'  recions  of  the  Wist 
■alt  occurs  as  an  ir:  r  i-.Mlinn  on  the  ^ur(aI  c  of  the  soil — a  mode  of 
occurretwe  found  in  desert  areas  in  vanou*  parts  of  the  world. 

Cable  pudomophe  iipwyitog  ndtmit  u*  aometimcs  seen  in 
flHin  mtdk  hftve  bent  Jt^oiilBd  h  mllow  water,  especially  on  the 
■ugia  of  •  eah-tohe.  The  Mltbw  been  dissolved  out  o(  iuorainal 
MMris.  ead  the  cavity  eo  fbnHd  bn  then  been  filled  with  fine  cwycy 
or  other  mineral  matter,  fomifav  •  cubic  caiU  Such  casts  are  not 
infrt^-ucnt  in  the  KeUpCT  BHllaMd  MadttMHat  Ud  la  the  nobecic 
bciit  fi(  F.ngtaad. 

Mjiuf-Ziture. — The  rhirf  rentrcs  of  manufactiirr  in  EnsLind  .\rr  it 
Northwich,_Middlcwich,  Winsford  and  Sandbach'  in  Cheshire, 
in  Staffocdshife.  Stolce  Prior  aad  Dfloitwich  in 
and  Middleabroush  in  Yorleshiic.*  Hw  Chcahire 
•Ml  Worccstenhire  Kilt  deposits  are  by  far  the  most  important. 
AMHOcb  brine  springs  have  been  known  to  exist  in  both  these 
eooBties  e\Tr  since  the  Roman  occupation,  and  snlt  had  Ix-cn  made 
there  from  time  immemoriil,  it  was  not  till  if>7o  tliat  rixV  --.il". 
about  30  3cd».  thirk  was  discovcrcil  at  Marbury-  nr.ir  N. in  h wit  h 
by  som«  men  exploring  for  coal,  at  a  depth  ot  n  yds,  In  1779 
three  beds  of  roc  ic-»alt  were  di-icovered  at  l-awton,  separated  from 
eaeaintlierbyUyersof  indurated  clay.  Theold  MantonorManton 
Rock  mine  is  the  bluest  and  perhaps  the  oldest  in  England.  It 
vas  sroriced  for  about  a  hundred  vcar*  in  only  its  upper  fled,  but  in 
1781.  after  tra>'eTsinz  a  layer  ol  indurated  clay  inter<>cctcd  with 
■mall  Vfins  of  wit  10}  ycls.  thick,  a  I.Iyer  of  r'xIc-Mlt  l<>  37  yd^. 
thick  was  found.  Beneath  it  arc  (Jthi  rs,  but  they  an-  t!ii.i  .m  i  im- 
pure. The  total  depth  of  the  mine  to  the  bottom  of  the  lower  lc%'cl 
IS  tm  yds.  At  Winsford,  where  the  same  formation  seenu  to  recur, 
it  is  I J9  yds.  from  the  surface.  The  Marston  mine  cavers  an  area  of 
•boat  40  acre*.  The  salt  isfint  leachcd  at  35-40yda.  bk  the  Notth- 
vidh  <Mrict,  and  the  upper  layer  w  35-50  yds.  in  tnieknoa  (Marston 
33-36  yds.>;  it  has  above  It,  apparently  lying  in  the  reccws  of  its 
surface,  a  layer  of  saturated  bnne.  This  is  the  brine  which  is  raised 
at  the  various  pumping  stations  in  Northwich  and  elsitwherc  around, 
sod  which  serves  to  pr.xiiK  r  w  liise  wit.  The  beds  arc  rrache  d  l)y 
sinking  through  the  clays  and  varirpted  marls  typical  of  this  for- 
satioa.  The  salt  ia  blasted  out  wtth  gunpowder.  The  Middlcs- 
bfoogfa  de|x>Mt  was  discovered  by  BolcBOW  and  Vaughan  in  boring 
for  wratcr  in  1863  at  a  depth  of  400  ydfcibllt  was  not  utilized,  and 
was  again  found  by  Mrssrs  HeH  BrotMfSM  Port  Clarence  at  a  depth 
of  376  yds.  In  Ch»-sh:re  the  sii rf .ice- water  trirklinjj  throu,;h  the 
overlying  strata  diswlve;  the  mU,  wSiih  is  suliHtiuent'.y  pumvvd 
as  bnne.  but  at  Mi<ldlesbrout;h  the  at  depth  ami  imfn  rtTioaljUity 
of  the  strata  precludes  this,  s-)  anothir  method  has  been  reported  to. 
A  bore  is  made  into  the  salt,  and  lined  with  tubing,  and  this  tube 
where  it  traveneatheadtboimidaldi holes.  WnUn  tMaia  hang 
loosely  a  second  tube  of  mncli  •malkr  dimension!  to  as  to  leave  an 
aannUr  space  between  the  two.  Through  thisfpace  the  fresh  surface 
water  fin-Is  its  way,  and  dissolving  the  salt  bcww  rises  in  the  inner 
tct*  a*  t/rine,  but  only  to  *u<h  .T  levi-1  that  the  two  oliimnn  luar  to 
one  a. -.other  the  retitionof  ten  to  tw(  Ke.  thi^  ti  in,^  the  inverse  ratio 
»rf  the  respective  wclKhT'i  'if  ^Uuratetl  brine  and  fre>h  water  For 
the  remaining  di:t.irue  th<-  Iirine  is  raided  by  a  pump.  The  fresh 
water,  however,  as  it  descends  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  salt,  tending 
rather  to  diaaolve  its  upper  layers  aad  extend  kuperficially.so  that 
after  a  trme  tbe  euperincumbent  eoil,  being  without  support,  falls  in, 
Tbcac  interior  lanoslips,  besides  choking  tne  pipes  and  Dtcaking  the 
tiuauuMuieatioB.  often  produce  sinkings  at  the  surface.  The  Mine 
trconvenience  is  Mt  ia  the  envinoa  of  Nancy,  and  a  ainaiiar  one 
produri-s  on  a  Uuftr  aod*  the  Maldog  aad  sMbsMancn  at  Warfocd 

and  N'^rth-*-:ch. 

In  the  i  niinl  States  extcnsiN-e  deposits  and  brine  sprinj^s  arc 
worked,  attd  also  incrustations  (sec  above).  Canada  also  is  a  pro- 
SaaCh  Aaarica  possesses  several  salt  depoats  and  brine 
Russia  IS  very  abundantly  supplied  with  salt,  as 
ia  China:  and  F^ia  is  perhaps  one  of  the  countries  roost 
endowed  with  this  natural  and  useful  product.  In 
there  is  th"  cre.>t  salt  nageof  the  Punjab,  aa  well  aa  the 
Saad>hur  Lake,  and  j^alt  is  obtaiaed  tna  MB  tmur  at  Baay  |ibcea 

along  its  crlcniive  M  i!«ja 


»  The  termination  "  wich  "  in  English  place-names  often  points  (o 
Bcient  salt  manwfactun   tha  word    wich"  (creek,  ba^;  loci. 
mk)  bavinc  acqutied  a  apecW  anaw  in  English  usage.  In  GemKiny 
the  vaiiaaa  fanaaaf  the  aon^Tentoaic  woeda  Hall.  Halle  cocaninB 
'  tladwHOMaayloaacIntnkuwhi. 


Rock-salt  is  the  origin  of  tbe  mater  part  of  the  salt  manufactniad 

In  the  world.  It  occurs  in  all  oegreea  of  purity,  from  that  of  mere 
saity  clay  to  that  of  the  most  tr.insparcnt  crystals.  In  the  former 
case  it  is  often  diflficult  to  obtain  the  brine  at  a  density  even  approach- 
ing saturation,  and  chamUTs  and  galleries  are  sometimes  excavated 
within  the  salifcrous  licds  to  increase  the  dissijivinij  surface,  and 
water  let  down  fresh  is  pumped  up  as  brine.  Many  brine  springs 
also  occtir  in  a  more  or  leie  saturated  cooditiaa.  In  cases  where  the 
atmospheric  conditiotis  are  suitable  tbe  brine  ia  run  into  Urge  Unks 
and  concentrated  merely  by  solar  heat,  or  it  BMy  be  caused  to 
trickle  over  faggots  arranged  under  targe  Open  ehedacalled  "  gradua- 
tion houses"  {Cradirhausrr).  whereby  a  more  extensive  surface  ol 
evaporation  is  obtained  and  the  brine  Decomcs  rapidly  concentrated. 
After  settling  it  is  eva71.1r.ue1i  in  iron  pans.  The  use,  however,  of 
the  "  crailuation  houses"  is  d>inj;  out.  as  Ixjlh  their  tonslructiun 
and  their  nvaintcnance  are  cxiien&ivc.  The  purer  rock-salt  is  often 
simply  ground  for  use,  as  at  Wieliczka  and  elsewhere,  but  it  is  more 
frequently  pumped  as  brine,  produced  either  by  anifiictal  solution  aa 
at  Midiilrsbroiigh  and  other  places,  or  by  natural  meaaa.  aa  ia 

Cheshire  and  Worcestershire.  One  great  drawback  to  the  Ute  of 
even  the  purest  rrx.k  salt  simply  ground  is.  its  tendency  to  revert 
to  a  hard  unwieldy  in-i-s,  when  kr|!t  any  length  of  time  in  sacks. 
As  usually  made,  white  salt  from  nxk-salt  may  tie  classified  into  two 
gruini^.  vii  l~iil.il;  known  as  fine,  table,  lump,  stovcd  lump, 
sup.rhnc,  basket,  butter  and  cheese  salt  (Fr.  itt  fin-fin,  td  ii<t 
nriNttis,  Ae.)t  (a)  uaboileds  conunon,  cbenkal,  fisbefy,  Scotch 
fishery,  extra  fiiMiy,  douMe  extra  fishery  and  bay  salt  (rr.  »4  it 
12,  S4,  a8,  60  and  73  Iteurti).  All  these  names  arc  derived  from  the 
size  and  appearance  of  the  crystals,  their  uses  and  the  modes  of  their 
production.  The  boiled  s.i!f»,  the  crystals  of  which  are  small,  art 
lorried  in  a  meilium  con'.t.milv  agitatcfl  by  iHiiling.  The  fine  or 
Moseii  tabit'  K.i'.l;i  are  tli  '.e  while  masses  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar.  Basket  salt  takes  its  name  from  the  conical  baskets  from 
which  it  is  allowed  to  drain  when  brst  it  is  "  drawn  "  from  the  pan. 
Butter  and  cheese  salts  are  not  stove-dried,  but  left  ia  their  awct  «r 
less  moist  condition,  as  being  thus  more  easily  applied  to  thek 
respective  uaea.  Of  the  unboiled  salta  the  first  two,  corresmnding 
to  the  Fr.  sel  d*  taheurei  and  stl  d»  24  heurtt,  show  by  their  English 
names  the  use  to  which  they  are  applied. and  the  others  iii<  rely 
def^-nd  for  their  qu,ility  on  the  length  of  time  wliith  elajjfie-.  I  .  tne.  n 
successive  "drawings,'  and  the  temperature  of  the  ev.ijHjration. 
The  time  varies  for  theunlx.lle«l  saltslrom  twelve  hoursto  three  or 
four  weeks,  the  larger  crystals  being  allowed  a  loniwr  time  to  form, 
and  tlie  souUer  ones  being  formed  awie  quickly.  The  teaqictatBia 
varies  from  55*  to  tSo*  F. 

One  difference  between  the  manufacture  of  salt  from  rock-salt 
brine  as  i.irricd  on  in  Britain  and  on-the  Continent  lies  in  the  uec 
in  the  latter  case  of  clo'^-d  or  covered  pans,  except  in  the  making  of 
fine  i.ilt,  whereas  in  Dritain  open  ones  are  employed.  W  ith  open 
pans  the  ^vapour  is  free  to  diffuse  itself  into  the  atmosphere,  .ind  the 
e\'aaonation  ia  ncrhapa  more  rapid.  When  covered  (uns  ate  useti. 
the  KMa  of  heat  ay  radiation  is  less,  and  the  salt  made  is  also  (.leaner. 
It  has  also  been  orapoaed  to  concentrate  the  brines  under  diminished 
pressure.  In  S.  Ptck's  system  a  triple  effect  is  obtained  by  evapora- 
ting In  these  connected  vessels,  so  that  the  steam  from  one  heats  the 
second  into  which  it  is  led  (sec  .Voc.  oj  Eng.,  1891,  p.  1 15). 

In  Brit.iin  the  brine  i»  so  pure  that,  keeping  a  sm.ill  stream  of  it 
running  into  the  nan  to  reptue  the  !.i-.-.es  by  evaporation  and  the 
removal  of  the  salt,  it  is  only  necessary  occasionally  (not  often)  to 
reject  the  motber-liqtior  when  at  last  it  bccomaa  too  impoic  with 
magncMum  chloride;  but  in  aome  works  the  molhcr-tlqiior  not  only 
contains  more  of  tbta  iflipurity  but  becomes  quite  brown  from 
orRanic  matter  on  concentration,  and  totally  unfrt  for  furthir 
service  after  yielding  but  two  or  three  crops  of  salt  cryst.ils.  Some- 
times, to  Ret  rill  o(  thrv;  impiitit ies,  the  brine  is  treated  in  a  l.ir;;c 
tub  (if fj  tr)  w ith  lime;  on  settling;  it  fjecomrs  clear  and  c  4.>'u!e.-^, 
but  the  di^vitved  lime  forms  a  skin  on  its  surface  in  the  pan,  re>.i::!-i 
the  evaporation  and  impedes  the  crystallization.  At  limes  sodium 
sulphate  is  added  to  the  brine,  pradndnK  aadiam  diloride  and  aiag> 
nestum  sulphate  by  double  <fccompoeitfa>n  witb  the  nugneafuffl 
chloride.  A  slight  degree  of  acidity  seems  more  favourable  to  the 
crystalliation  of  salt  than  alkalinity -.thus  it  is  a  practice  to  add  a 
certain  amount  of  alum.  3  to  12  lb  pf  r  p.iii  of  brir.e,  especially  whtri. 
as  in  fishery  wit,  fine  cr^  -tals  arc  re<|uired.  1  he  ^alt  is  "  cirawii  " 
from  the  p.inand  pl.ired.in  the  ca-.<-o!  b..;'r-.l  l  ul^iin  'mall  conira! 
baskets  I'.'jn;:;  r  .jn'l  the  p.an  to  drain,  and  "l.e'i.  e  iiiKulilei!  in  m;:i  .< 
boxes  and  afterwards  stove-dried,  or  (in  case  of  unboiled  saU:.) 
"  dnwB  "  ia  a  baap  aa  to  tha  ''hanilca,"oa  which  it  dnaina,  aad 
tbeaoe  ia  carried  to  the  etore. 

In  most  European  countries  a  tax  is  laid  on  iait:  aad  tlw  floaner 
aa  well  aa  the  finer  crystals  are  therefore  often  dried  ao  aa  aoc  to 
pay  duty  on  more  water  than  can  be  helped. 

The  brine  used  in  the  salt  manufacture  in  England  is  vcp/  nearly 
5.iturated,  cont.iining  25  or  2G°o  of  sodium  ihl..ri(!e.  the  utr.'o  t 
water  can  take  up  being  27  and  it  rant:es  fr  .111  .5S  to  4^  or.  of 
salt  per  gallon.  In  some  other  countries  the  brine  t>as  to  be  conccn- 
tratM  bcfote  nae. 

Saltauking  ia  by  no  neaaa  aa  nahealthy  trade,  aopte 
aoieneiael  the  eye*        the  c«ly  affeetian  aoawrinea  oomp)«>p^ 
«f;  iodeed  tlw  atnoq*a«  «f  •aiMua  aatatatad  «ith  ak  ia 
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the  workmen  live 
malum,  neuralgia,  &c 

A  parUament^ry  commlaaion  was  appointed  in  iSSi  to  invettintc 
the  causes  of  the  disastrous  subsidences  which  are  constantly  takinB 
place  in  all  the  salt  districts,  and  the  (irovistoa  oi  a  remedy.  It  led 
to  DO  levislative  action;  but  the  evil  is  recopiiicd  as  a  grave  one. 
At  North wich  and  Wintlord  scarcely  a  bouse  or  a  chimney  stack 
remains  straight.  Housra  arc  keyed  up  with  "  shaps,"  "  face  plates  " 
and  "  bolts.'  and  only  kept  from  falling  by  U-anine  on  one  another. 
The  doors  and  windows  have  become  lo^cnge-snapKl,  the  walls 
bulged  and  the  floors  crooked.  Buildings  have  sunk — some  of  them 
disappearing  altotctiicr.  Lalttt  hav*  been  formed  where  there  was 
■olia  ground  bcfon,  and  incalculable  damage  done  to  property  in 
allquarten.  At  tbe  same  time  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  thu  grievance 
can  be  remedied  without  infUctins  tcrious  injury,  almost  ruin,  upon 
the  salt  trade.  The  workings  in  Great  Britain  represent  the  annual 
abstraction  of  rather  more  than  a  mau  of  nxk  equal  to  a  foot  in 
thickness  sprciJ  m  cr  a  Mjuarr  mile.  Tbe  table  givta  tbe  outputs  in 
metric  ton'-  <>l  il.r  n,  ni^[>.  >rt.uit  prodimn {•  1900 Md  IfOS (from 
RothweU,  MiiuttU  liulmtry,  1906}. 

SaltPttdimim  ia  |f«rfc  Tmu. 


8ALTA 

fbeu 


190a. 

Au&tria  ..... 

330.377 

343375 

Frantc  

I.oBa.6j4 

1.130.000 

Germany  .... 

I.5I4.OJ7 

".777.5S7 

Hungary  .... 

•89.363 
1,021.426 

19.V410 

India  

l,212.(<X( 

Italy  

367.355 
669.694 
1, 768,005 

4.V.699 

l«P»n  

Russia  

4»3-5<* 
1,844.678 

Spain 

United  K!n,;Ham 

450.04  • 

493'45« 

1. 873.601 

1,930,149 

United  b;.i;ei  . 

2,651,378 

3.*97.38S 

See  F.  A.  FQrert  SaUbertlbm-  mad  SMmnlmmi$  (BfawMcbweig, 
1900)1  J*  Ol  Frdherr  voa  ButriwaaiHi.  Dn  Sain  dt$$m  Vorkommun 
knd  Vtrmtrhmi  (Leiptig,  voL  I,  IQ09,  vol.  a.  1906).  (X.) 

AncinU  Hittory  andRtHpfu*  SymMitm. — Salt  mutt  have  been 

quite  unattainable  to  primitive  man  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Thus  the  Odyisey  (xi.  I2J  w-t).)  speaks  of  inlanders  (in  Epirus  ?)  who 
do  not  know  the  sea  and  uk  no  salt  with  their  fooo.  In  tome  parts 
of  Americi,  and  even  of  India  (among  the  Todas),  salt  was  6rst  intro- 
duced by  Europeans :  attd  there  are  still  oam  ol  central  Africa 
where  the  uw  of  it  is  a  luRUy  coD&ned  to  the  rich.  Indeed,  whcte 
own  live  mainly  on  milk  and  flesh,  consuming  tte  latter  raw  or 
roasted,  m  that  its  salts  are  run  lo^t.  it  is  not  necessary  to  add 
•odium  chloride,  and  thuj  wc  umJi  rstand  how  the  Numidian  nomads 
in  the  time  o(  S.iUu?t  and  the  Bedouin'?  of  Hadr.imut  at  the  present 
day  never  cat  sUt  with  their  food.  On  the  ..-.litr  h.ind,  cereal  or 
vegetable  diet  calls  for  a  supplement  of  ult,  and  so  dues  boiled  meat. 
The  important  part  played  by  tbe  mineral  in  tbe  history  of  commerce 
and  religion  depends  on  this  fact;  at  a  very  early  stage  of  progress 
Kilt  became  a  necessary  of  life  to  moct  nation*,  and  in  many  cases 
they  could  procure  it  only  from  abroad,  from  the  sea-coast,  or  from 
districts  like  th.it  of  Palmyra  where  salty  incrustation}  are  found 
on  the  surface  of  tlie  vjiI.  Si3m(  (inns  indrrd  a  kind  of  salt  was 
cot  from  the  ashes  ol  ealirio  pLirsts  (<•  f .  by  the  Umliriair.,  Aristotle, 
Mtt.  ii.  p.  459),  or  by  p-iurin,;  tlic  w  iti-r  of  j  bratki^h  stream  over 
a  fire  of  (saline)  wood  and  collecting  the  ashes,  as  was  done  in  ancient 
<:;ermany  (Tac.  Am,  sUi.  S7)f  in  GmA  and  ia  S|Min  (Plin.  H.N. 
SBCL7.83  seq.);  but  tbeee  were  imperfect  inrTCijatei.  Among  inland 
peoplea  a  aalt  spring  was  regarded  as  a  apecial  gift  of  the  gods.  The 
Cbawdans  in  Epinis  had  one  which  flowed  into  a  stream  where  there 
were  no  <i»h;  and  the  Irgcnd  w.n  that  Hcr,ick«  Iwd  allowed  their 
forefathers  to  have  salt  instead  of  fish  (Arist.  11/  iupta).  The  Ger- 
mans waE;c<l  war  (or  wline  streams,  and  believed  that  the  prcscnctfof 
salt  in  the  s»Jil  invi-stcd  adistrirt  uitl.  pHeiili.ir  ^.inctity  and  made  it 
a  place  where  prayers  were  most  readily  heard  (Tac.  iu  tuf.).  That 
•  letMnua  agnlfiance  «aa  attached  to  a  aubeianGe  in  UcUy  prind 
aad'wuchvai  often  obtained  with  difficulty  is  no  more  than  natural. 
And  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  tbe  habitual  use  of  silt  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  advance frea  nomadic  to  .if  i  ,1  jral 
life,  i.e.  with  precisely  that  step  in  civiliz.ition  which  had  most 
influence  on  the  cults  of  jlnio^t  all  .incie:.t  ;i  ^n*.  The  gods  were 
worshipped  as  the  givers  of  the  kindly  (rims  of  the  earth,  and,  as  all 
over  the  world  "  bread  and  salt  "  go  tt^ethcr  in  common  use  and 
common  phrase,  salt  was  habitually  as>xxiated  with  oderings,  at 
leaat  with  all  offctinn  which  consisted  in  whole  or  in  pan  of  cereal 
cleawnta.  Thla  practice  ia  found  alike  among  the  Greekaapd  Romans 
and  among  tbe  Semitic  peoples  (Lev.  iL  13);  Homer  calla  Mlt 
"  divine,"  and  Plato  names  it  "  a  substance  dear  to.  the  foda " 
{Ttmatus,  p.  60;  cf.  Plutarrh,  Sympot.  v.  10).  Aa  covenants  we  e 
ordinarily  made  over  a  sacrifirt.il  meal,  in  which  salt  was  a  ncccssar  • 
element,  the  expression  "  a  covenant  of  salt  "  (Numb,  rviii.  iq)  is 
catily  understood;  it  is  prob.iMe,  however,  that  the  preservative 
 '   '  —  '--  —  symbol  of 


quahtie*  o(  Mlt  were  held  to  nuke  it  a  peculiarly  fitting  vyi 
•ft  Tmlttrif^oBntiart.  and  inAiicnoed  tha  dwleanlt^^pai 


an  obligation  to  fidelity.  Amone  thr  ancient*,  a*  among  Orientals 
down  to  tbe  present  day.  every  meal  that  included  ult  had  a  certain 
MCtcd  character  .ind  created  a  tiond  of  piety  and  guest  friendship 
between  tbe  participants.  Hence  the  Greek  poraae  iXat  aal 
 tberaiaaJt ' 


rpAnfv  wmpafiiU^tw,  tbe  Anb  pbraae 

the  expression  "  to  eat  the  alt  of  the  I 

the  mo<lern  ^c^^ian  phrase  ttamak  karim, 

disloyal  or  unKrairlul,  atKl  many  Others.  Both  early  in  the  history  of 
the  Roman  army  and  in  later  timesan  allowanoeolMlt  waai 


la  aut  bctwceii  m. 
(Ena  iv.  14,  R.^. 

untrue  to  salt,  ' 


eTierrs  ami  men.   In  imperial  times,  however, tUtl 
allowance  of  money  for  salt  (see  SALAav). 

it  baa  been  conjectured  that  aooM  «  the  otdcat  trade  routea 
were  created  for  traffic  in  aalt;  at  any  imte  nil  and  incense,  the 
chief  ecoikomic  and  religious  ncoesaariea  at  the  ancient  world,  pby 
a  great  part  in  all  that  we  know  of  the  ancient  highways  of  commerce. 
Thus  one  of  the  oldest  roads  in  Italy  is  thr  V'ta  SaJana,  by  whit  h  the 
pnxiucc  of  the  ».ilt  pans  of  Ostia  was  carried  up  into  the  Sabine 
country.  H(  rodoliis  s  account  of  the  caravan  route  uniting  the  saU- 
o.i'.''«  ijl  the  Libyan  de'<rt  (iv.  l8l  b*-<i.)  mates  it  plain  that  thi-  was 
mainly  a  salt-road,  and  to  the  prcaent  day  tbe  caravan  trade  of  the 
Sahara  ia  kiyt^  •  tfMk  i»  mm,  Uw  «k  of  Pabnyra  ma  an  ia* 
porunt  element  in  the  vait  trade  between  the  Syrian  ports  and  the 
Peruan  Gulf  (see  Palmyra),  and  long  after  the  ^lory  of  tbe  great 
merchant  city  was  past  "  the  salt  of  Tadmor  '*  retained  ita  repotatiaa 
(Mas'Odi  viii.  398).  In  like  manner  the  ancient  trade  between  the 
Aegean  and  the  co3>i5  of  ^tiuthcm  Russia  was  largely  dejj.  r.  ient 
00  the  nit  pans  at  the  TU  'U'.h  of  the  Dnieper  am!  on  the  ijlt  fish 
brought  from  this  district  (llenxl.  iv.  5V.  l^io  (  hr',s  p.  417)  In 
Phoenician  commerce  salt  and  salt  fish — the  latter  a  valued  delicacy 
in  the  aAcinft  worM— altmya  fonaed  aa  tmpottaat  itaok  Tlw  vant 
aalt  mfatea  of  ■acthemlndfa  wane  ewrhed  before  the  time  of  AteatuJa 
(Strabo  v.  7,  6.  xv.  1 ,  30)  and  must  have  been  the  eetttre  of  a  wid»i 
spread  trade.  The  economic  importance  of  salt  is  further  indicated 
by  the  almost  universal  prevalence  in  ancient  and  medieval  timei^ 
and  indeed  in  most  countries  down  to  the  present  day,  of  salt  taaea 
or  of  government  mono}>oltcs,  which  have  not  often  been  directedt 
aa  they  were  in  ancient  Rome,  to  enable  every  one  to  procure  ao 
necessary  a  ooodimcnt  at  a  moderate  price.  In  Oriental  aysteiBa 
of  taxatioa  lri|h  impoau  oa  alt  are  acldoa  lacking  and  an  often 
carried  out  ia  a  very  oppreMive  way,  one  reeolt  of  thiabe&Bi  that  tba 
anicic  is  apt  to  reach  the  ctmsumer  in  a  very  impure  state  largely 
mixed  with  eanh.  "The  salt  which  has  lost  its  savour"  (Matt, 
v.  f  j)  U  simply  the  earthy  residuum  of  such  an  impure  salt  after  the 
sodium  elil  piioe  has  Iwn  tt.i^hedout. 

Cakes  of  salt  have  Ijecn  used  as  money  in  more  than  one  part  of 
the  world— for  example,  in  Abyssinia  and  elsewhere  in  Africa,  artd 
in  Tibet  and  adjoimn^  parts.  See  the  testimony  of  Marco  Polo 
(bk.  ii.  ch.  48)  and  Coiooel  Yule's  note  upon  atulogous  customil 
elsewhere  and  on  the  use  of  salt  as  a  medium  of  cxchance  in  the 
Shan  markets  down  to  our  own  time,  in  hii  trandation  (A  Polo  iL 
48  scq.  In  the  same  »i,rk  interesting  dctaiU  are  civcn  as  to  the 
importance  of  talt  in  tbe  bnancial  nntem  of  the  Mongol  emperon 
QL  tw.K.*&> 

SALTA,  a  N.W.  province  of  Argcntin.i,  bounded  N.  by  Bolivna 
and  the  province  of  Jujuy,  E.  by  the  territories  of  Formosa 
and  the  Chaco,  S.  by  Santupo  dc!  Estcro  ami  Tucuman,  and  W. 
by  the  Los  Andes  territory  avA  Bolivia.  Area,  62,184  sq.  m.; 
pop.  (1904.  estimated)  136,059.  The  western  part  of  the  province 
is  mountainous,  being  traversed  (rom  N.  to  S.  by  the  eastern 
chains  of  the  Andes.  Indcntlnc  thcae,  however,  are  large 
vallcya.  or  ba/a,  of  hicUy  fertile  aad  ootaparativeiy  kvd  laod, 
like  tint  bi  vUdi  the  dty  of  Salu  it  iltaated.  Tbe  cuten 
part  of  the  province  Is  chiefly  composed  of  extensive  areas  of 
alluvia)  plains  belonging  to  the  Chaco  formation,  whose  deep, 
fertile  soils  arc  among  the  best  in  Argentina,  This  p>art  of  the 
pro\-incc  is  well  wooded  with  valuable  construction  timber* 
and  furniture  wockIs.  The  drainage  to  the  rarapuay  is  through 
the  Bcrmejo,  whose  tributaries  cover  the  uortbcm  part  of  the 
province;  and  through  fhe  Paaage  or  Jurameato,  called  Stbdft 
on  its  lower  ooune,  whose  tributaries  oover  the  eonthom  put 
of  the  proviiKe  aad  whoae  watets  are  dttchaiftd  fnle  the  FubbL 
The  climate  b  hot,  and  the  year  ia  divided  into  a  wet  and  a  dry 
season,  the  latter  dnnctemed  by  extreme  aridity.  Irrigatioo 
is  nccrsMry  in  a  great  p?.rt  of  the  province,  thou>:h  the  rainfall 
is  abundant  in  the  wet  itascJis,  about  31  in.  Ftvcr  and  a(;ue, 
locally  called  ehui/:^\  is  prevalent  on  the  lowlaf.  l.-;.  but  in  the 
mountain  districts  the  climate  is  healthy.  There  is  considerable 
undeveloped  njinerol  wealth,  lacfaiding  gold,  silver  and  copper, 
but  its  inhabitanu  are  almost  exclusively  agricultinist.  It! 
principal  prtxiucts  are  sugar,  rum  (agtiardienU),  wine,  wheat, 
haile/,  tebtceOb  alfalfa  and  coffee.  Tbe  Cafayatc 
«  but  an  cUefly  consumed  in  the  pfoviace. 
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Various  tropical  fruits  are  produced  in  abundAoce,  but  are  not 
it..!  to  rrurket  on  account  of  the  cost  of  transportation.  Stock- 
raisii^  is  caxried  oa  to  a  limited  extent  (or  the  home  and  Bolivian 
markets.  The  province  is  traversed  by  a  government  railway 
(tiie  Central  Northern)  runmn^t  northward  from  Tucunun  to 
the  BoUviaa  frontier,  with  a  braxicb  froD  General  Gttemcs 
mtwud  u»  tlw  citjr  oi  Sdu  (fJk)*  tka  pnovindal  capital 
Hh  jkiociiMl  tewM  an  Ona  (1904,  jooo)  «o  a  small  tiflrataty 
(the  Zenta)  of  the  Bennejo,  in  the  oortberB  part  of  the  province, 
fomerly  an  imporunt  depot  in  the  Bolivian  trade,  and  nearly 
destroyed  by  earthquakes  in  1871  and  1.S73;  Rosario  lir  I.rrma 
(pop.  1904,2500),  lom.N.W.of  Salts  in  thejfrcAt  Lcrm.T.  valk-y; 
aad  Rosario  dc  la  Frontcra  (pop.  I'^o^,  i.^oo)  near  the  Tucuman 
ftonticr,  cdebcated  tot  its  hot  mineral  baths  aad  gambling 
establishment* 

Saha  was  at  one  time  a  part  of  the  creat  Inca  empire,  which 
extentlcd  southward  into  Tucutnan  and  Kiojj.  Il  »  ov.  rrun  hy 
advcnturvri  after  the  Sp-ini^h  cnnquf>t.  The  firit  Sp.ini»h  sotllc- 
n>«-ni  u~ithta  its  bordt  rN  w.i>  nuiii  liy  Hernando  dc  Lcrma  In  15^^' 
SjIu  was  at  first  (ovcmcd  from  Tucuman,  but  in  1776  wa»  nvxlc 
capitai  of  the  northem  tntcmkacia,  which  included  Catamarca. 
J  ujuy  and  Tucuman.  After  the  War  of  Indepcmleace  then  was  .1 
mem  dhriaion.  and  Solta  ma  dm  its  mscot  bomderiea  with  the 
I  of  the  disputed  temtanrw  oe  Chisea  froatier,  now  the 
refLcwAwks. 
I  •  dty  of  AifeotiBa,  otpital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
see  of  a  bishopric,  on  a  small  tribaUqr  (the  Arias) 
of  the  Fuage,  or  Juramcnto,  976  m.  by  raO  N.N.W.  of  Buenos 
Aires.  Pop  (1904,  estimated)  iS.oon.  ?;ilta  is  built  on  an  open 
pUin  iSf>o  !i.  above  the  sea,  nearly  enclosed  with  mountains. 
The  climaic  %v,irm  and  changeable,  malarial  in  summer.  The 
dty  is  laid  out  regularly,  with  broad,  |>avctl  strt-cts  and  se\'eral 
parks.  Some  of  the  more  important  public  buildings  face  on 
the  plata  wuyor.  There  are  no  manufactures  of  importance. 
Salta  was  once  largely  interested  in  the  Bolivian  trade,  and  is 
HiD  •  chief  distributiBC  centn  for  the  aettleoMata  of  the  Andean 
fiottmi.  Neerthedtybtheh«ttkSdd«heieGeiKralBelgrano 
woo  the  first  Nnctory  from  the  Spanish  forces  (1812)  in  the  War 
of  Independence.  There  is  a  large  mestizo  element  in  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  Spanish  element  still  retains  many  of  the  character- 
iuics  of  iu  colonial  aocestork  In  Salu  Spanish  is  still  spoken 

'n"«f 


'Sulla  WW  founded  in  1582  hy  CoviTnor  Abrru  unikr  the  title  of 
San  Cfcni«Jtc  tic  Nu<va  Scviib,  but  the  site  was  changed  two 
wars  larir  and  ;h<' m  w  srttlcmcnt  was  called  San  Felipe de Lcrma. 
In  the  17th  ccntur>'  the  rvame  Salta  came  into  vogue. 

SALTA  (Italian  for  "Jump!"),  a  table-game  for  lun  intro- 
dnced  at  the  end  of  the  igtb  century,  founded  on  the  more 
of  Habnx  It  is  pbyed  on  a  board  containing 
,  cokmred  alteniitciy  bbck  and  white.  Each  player 
laoetof  i5piecet,0fieeetbdnggreen,  theotberpink.  These 
arc  placed  upon  the  black  squares  of  the  first  three  rows  nearest 
the  player,  and  are  classified  in  these  rows  as  stars, 
laocMw  and  tuns.  The  pawns  move  forward  one  square  at  a 
time,  except  when  a  pawn  is  situated  in  front  of  a  hostile 
piece,  with  an  unoccupied  space  on  the  further  side,  in  which 
i  the  boetilc  pawn  must  be  jumped ,  as  at  draughts,  but  wi  t  hou  t 
_  the  fmiped  pawn  from  the  board.  Theobject  of  the 
0UW  ii  19  fit  OBo's  pieoct  00  the  enct  Miaom  oomqMmding 
to  their  crwB  ea  the  ooeniT*!  aide,  tho  Mm  in  the  ■tar-Bne,  the 
mcpOii>  in  the  moon-line,  3:c.  Salu  toofBunentthavt  taken  place 
in  which  chess  m.istcrs  of  repotO  poitk^ted. 
Se«  Salla.  by  Schubert  (Leiprig.  1900). 

fALTftfff  I  a  nmnicipal  borough  in  the  Bodmin  parliamentary 
Cvirion  of  Conwall,  England,  5  m.  N.W.  of  Plymouth,  on  the 
Gfcot  WmMib  ailflMw.  top.  (1901)  iiS7>  It  it  bevitifttliy 
ritaeted  eo  the  wooded  dwi*  of  tM  TkBUV  eitiiaiy,  OB  the  lower 

MA  of  which  lies  the  Rrc^t  port  and  naval  station  of  Plymouth. 
Locsl  communit  aliens  arc  maintained  by  river  stcamtfrs.  At 
Saltash  the  Royal  Albert  bridge  (1857-1850)  carries  the  r3ilw.-iy 
across  the  estuary.  It  was  built  by  Isambard  Brunei  at  a  cost 
of  £230,000,  and  is  remarkable  for  iu  great  height.  The  church 
of  St  MicbelM  aad  St  Faith  hu  an  etrly  Nonnan  tower,  and  part 


of  the  fabric  is  considered  to  date  from  before  the  Conquest, 
but  there  was  much  alteration  in  the  Decoratetl  and  Perpendi- 
cular fHrriods.  The  church  of  Si  Stephen,  outside  the  Imvn, 
retains  its  orn.itc  Xorni.m  font.  The  fisheries  for  which  S.ik.ish 
was  famous  have  suHcrcd  from  the  chemicals  brought  down  by 
the  Tamar;  but  there  is  a  considerable  strafaring  population, 
aad  the  town  b  n  lechiitlQf  ground  for  the  Royal  Navy.  Iha 
bonra^isuMkrnBayor,4ahleraienandtaooitBdlloii.  AiMt 
194  acres. 

The  Sunday  market  established  by  tlie  count  of  Mortain  at  Me 
castle  of  Trematon,  which  ruined  the  bishop  of  I^xi  trr'n  market  at 
St  Germans,  was  probably  h<  Id  .it  Saltash  a  ^hurt  .li^t  mrt  from  the 
castle.  Saltash  (hssc.  Ij"i7:  Ash.  130J ;  AsshtburKh.  M')Ji  iKlongcd 
to  the  manor  of  Trematon  .iiid  the  latter  at  tin-  time  of  the  n<jti)csday 
Survey  was  held  by  Kcginald  de  Valletort  of  the  count.  Rccinald  • 
dcKendant  and  nanwato  graatad  a  charter  (undated)  to  Saltash 
about  1 190.  It  confirnM  to  his  free  buigeiacs  oi  Esae  the  Ubertiea 
enjoyed  by  tbem  under  his  anceatona  yiSmi  borglgl  tenure, 
exemption  from  all  jurisdiction  Mvc  the  **  handrad  omtt  of  the  said 
town,"  suit  of  court  limited  to  three  times  a  year,  a  reeve  of  their 
own  ctection.  pasturage  in  hia  demesne  lands  on  certain  terms,  a 
limitetl  rnntnil  of  trade  and  ^hippinj,  and  a  (air  in  the  middle  of  the 
town.  Ihit  charter  wat  conlirme<l  111  the  fifth  year  of  Richard  II. 
Koeer  de  Valletort,  the  last  male  heir  of  the  family.  Kave  the  honour 
of  Trematon  and  with  it  the  borough  of  Saltash  to  Kichard,  king  of 
the  Romans  and  carl  of  Cornwall.  Thenceforth,  in  spite  of  attcmpcs 
to  set  aside  the  grant,  the  earls  and  subscoiMatlty  the  duhta  ef 
Cornwall  wan  the  lord*  of  Saltash.  It  wa«  prObaMy  tO  thb  idatfoa 
that  the  burgesses  owed  the  privilege  of  jiarhamcntary  reprr*cntatioo, 
conferred  by  Edward  VI.  In  1584  Queen  lili/alx-tli  Kr-'nt<  d  a  f  hartiT 
ol  incorporation  to  Saltash.  Thi*  ums  •.•i|x-r->  d-.  d  by  .inother  m 
1(>H}  iindiT  wtiiih  the  govcmine  l>  ly  wii'^  to  convict  of  a  ni.iyor 
and  six  aldermen.  In  1774.  the  curpuratton  being  in  danger  of 
extinction,  burgesses  were  added,  but  it  was  not  mt9  iMo  that 
the  ratepayers  acquired  the  right  of  electing  reprcMntatiwea  to  the 
council,  the  right  up  tO  that  tine  having  been  exercised  by  the 
members  of  the  oofpontion.  The  parliamenury  franchise  waa 
erijoycd  by  the  mayor,  aldermen  and  the  hnMif*  of  burgage  tette- 
menti.    In  IH14  they  numtiercd  In  1^^:;  ^.ilt.i  h  wa^  deprived 

of  its  two  memlier!'.  The  count  of  Mortam's  Sunday  market  had 
Civen  pLii  e  in  1337  to  one  on  Saturday  and  this  is  still  held.  <.)iir'  n 
Elizabeth's  charter  provided  for  orte  on  Tuesday  also,  but  this  has 
disappeared.  A  fair  on  the  feast  of  St  Faith  yielded  te.  8d.  in  1337. 
This  is  no  longer  held,  but  fairs  at  Candlemas  aad  S«  James,  of 
ancient  but  uncertain  origin,  remain.  Saltash  was  sufficiently  con* 
siderablc  as  a  port  in  the  i6th  century  to  furnish  a  frigate  at  the 
town's  eamse  againt  the  Annada.  This  pcobaMy  rtpmuiU  the 
ef  Its  pro 


SALT6URN  BY  THE  SEA,  a  seaside  resort  in  the  Cleveland 
parbarncntary  divi.sion  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  Ji  m.  E.  of  Middlrs|irnu;^h  by  a  branch  of  the  North 
Ka«itern  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  cLiitrict  (looi)  2578.  A  frm 
sandy  teach  extends  westward  to  Rcdcar  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Teest  while  eastward  towards  Whitby  the  clifis  become  very  fine, 
Boalby  CSfr  (666  ft.)  being  the  highest  sea  cUfI  in  England. 
Several  filing  viUafM  eocnr  along  this  coast,  of  which  none  ia 
more  {Mctarcsque  than  Stidtbes,  lying  in  a  steep  gully  In  the  diff. 
There  are  brine  baths  supplier!  from  wells  near  Middlesbrough, 
a  pier,  gardens  and  promenades.  Inland  the  county  is  hilly 
a:id  pictuicaqne^  thoi^  in  pan  daiaoed  bf  the  Oavdand  Iran 

mines. 

SALT-CELLAB.  a  vcssd  contdidBf  nit,  placed  upon  the  table 
at  meals.  The  word  is  a  combination  of  "salt"  and  "  salcr," 
«ffl^|l^nf1ff^  tn  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries  to  "cellar"  (Lat. 
cdlartMaii.astorefaoua^.  "  Salcr  "  is  from  the  Fr.  (Mod.  M/tfrc), 
Lat.  solarium,  that  which  belongs  to  salt,  cf.  "lakiy."  Salt 
cellar  is,  thenfire.  a  nut  olnnjical  expression.  There  are  two 
types  of  salts,  till  1..ti.h  orn  it:  ciiial  salt  which  during  the  medieval 
agesand  latLt  \va>onc  of  the  most  im[)ortant  pieces  of  household 
plate,  and  the  smaller  "  salts,"  actually  used  and  placed  near  the 
plates  or  trencbeis  of  the  guests  at  ublc;  th.y  were  hcnco 
uyled  "tnocher  salta."  The  great  salts,  below  which  the 
inferior  guerta  «t,  wm%  h  the  eailieat  focn  which  survive!, 
shaped  like  an  hour-glass  and  have  a  cover.  New  CoUega, 
Oxford,  possesses  a  magnificent  specimen,  dated  1403.  Later 
lal'A  :  ike  a  square  or  cylindrital  shape.  The  riiiiljethan  salt, 
kepi  with  the  regalia  in  the  Tower  of  London,  has  a  cover  with 
numerous  figures.  The  London  Livery  Ccimp.inics  possess  many 
salts  of  a  aUli  later  pattern,  rather  low  in  height  and  without  a 
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Tlie '*  tnoeher  lall*  **  ue  eUbcr  ol  tdangulu  or  dicul^ 
tome  an  nuny-dilad.  The  dmhr  lOvar  Mk  nilfc  Icp 
cftOM  into  aw  tai  tbo  iSth  contaqr* 
tALTBR,  JOmr  VmiAV  (1810-1869),  English  uttmBit  and 

palaeontologist,  was  bom  on  the  15th  of  December  18:0.  He 
was  nfjprttiUicd  iu  18,55  to  James  de  Carle  Sowerby,  and  was 
cnx-Tg'"'!  in  drawing  and  L-i,>:r.i\ ing  the  plates  for  Sowerby's 
Slintrcl  Cotuhdogy,  the  Supplement  to  his  English  Botany,  and 
other  Natural  Histor>'  works.  In  1842  he  was  employed  for  m 
short  time  by  Sedgwick,  in  arranging  the  fos&ib  in  the  Wood- 
mnfian  Museum  at  Cambridge,  and  he  accompanied  the  professor 
on  Mvanl  foolqgiGa)  «qMditioos  (t84t-t845)  into  Waka.  lo 
1846  be  was  appoiatad  OB  the  staff  of  the  Geolo^cal  Surwey  and 
worked  under  Edward  Forbes  until  1854;  be  was  then  appointed 
palaeontologist  to  the  survey  and  gave  his  chief  attention  to  the 
palaeozoic  fossils,  spending  much  liniu  in  U  ales  and  the  border 
counties.  He  contributed  the  pal.u-ontoloKica!  portion  to  A.  C. 
Ramsay's  Memoir  on  Ike  GV  2..i;v  of  .Worth  H'olrs  (iSMj).  assisted 
Murchison  in  his  work  on  Siluria  (1854  and  later  editions),  and 
Sedgwick  by  preparing  A  CaJalopie  of  Uu  CcUection  of  Cambrian 
ami  Silurian  Puak  cttUaitui  m  tke  Ctthgiul  Mtuttm  «/  A$ 
Ummsity  tfCmMitit{i9i£i»  Salter  pcqiand  aeveial  of  tke 
Decades  of  the  Geological  Swny  and  became  the  leading 
authority  on  Trilobites,  contributing  to  the  Palaeontographical 
SfKscty  four  parts  of  ,1  MoneRraph  of  British  Trilobites  (i.'.64- 
1S6;).  He  resigned  his  ixjst  on  the  Gcoluglcai  Survey  in  kS(jj. 
and  die<i  on  the  jr.d  of  August  i86g. 

SALTILLO.  a  city  and  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Coahuila, 
Mexico,  about  615  m.  by  rail  N.  by  \V.  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 
Pop.  (1900)  aj.996.  SalliUois  on  the  Mexican  National  railway 
and  another  railway  oooaectait  with  the  important  mining  and 
industrial  town  ol  ToneoB,  on  the  Meacaa  CeDliaL  The  city 
is  OA  the  great  central  ptatean  of  Menco,  about  s>ao  ft.  above 
sea-level.  It  has  a  cool  and  healthy  climate,  and  is  a  resort  in 
summer  for  the  people  of  the  tropical  coast  districts,  and  in  winter 
for  invalids  from  the  north.  The  city  is  laid  out  in  regular 
squares,  with  shady  streets  and  plazas.  The  residences  are  of  the 
Spanish  colonial  type,  with  heavy  walls  and  large  rooms  to  insure 
coolncu  during  the  tieat  of  the  day  Among  its  public  institu- 
tions are  a  national  flaHefe,  an  athenaeum,  the  Madero  Institute 
whb  a  (ood  Ubcaiy,  some  fine  churches,  and  the  charitable 
instHutloos  eonoioa  to  all  Meiican  dtiss.  SalUilo  is  an  flcdve 
commercial  and  manufacturing  town,  and  an  important  railway 
centre  Its  manufactures  include  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics, 
knitted  goods  an<!  flour.  The  woollen  "  zarapes  "  or  "  ponchos" 
of  Saltillo  arc  among  the  finest  produtecl  in  }bIexico.  There  are 
undeveloped  coal  deposits  in  the  vicinity. 

Saltillo  was  founded  in  1586  as  an  outpost  against  the  Apache 
Intiians.  It  became  an  incorporated  city  in  1B27.  In  1824  the 
capital  of  the  state  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  was  at  Saltillo.  A  partisan 
contiweny  mnorad  the  scat  of  government  to  Monclova  in  1833 
but  h  was  retonwd  to  Saltillo  in  i83S>  The  battle  of  Bueaa  Viata 
was  fourtt  near  Saltillo  on  the  aai 
leaving  San  Ldis  Potoil,  Pra'  * 
Saltillo  for  a  brief  period. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  the  capital  city  of  Utah  and  the  county-scat 
of  Salt  Lake  county,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Utah,  imiaediatdy  £. 
of  the  Jordan  river  fai  the  Salt  Lake  Valiqr,  soar  the  base  of  the 
Wasatch  mountains,  at  an  altitude  of  about  4350  ft.,  about  ti  m. 
S.E.  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  alwut  710  m.  W  by  N.  of  Denver 
and  about  930  m.  E.  of  San  Francisco.  Pop.  (i860)  8236; 
(iQOo)  53.53«;  (»9«o  census)  03,777-  Area,  51-25  sq.  m. 
Of  the  total  population  in  1000,  i-',74i  d  '  iriy  one-fourth)  were 
foreign-born,  including  5157  English,'  Swedes,  965  Danes, 
Germans  and  919  Scotch;  35.152  ^'^rc  of  forei^^iareatage 
(one  or  the  other  parent  foreign-bom);  ajS  wrn  acgroes, 
914  Chinese,  a  Japanese.  Salt  Lake  City  Is  served  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Western  Padfic,  the 
Oregon  Short  Line,  and  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake 
railways;  it  is  also  a  terminus  of  shorter  roads  to  0>;il(  n,  to  Ix>s 
Ar.gclcs  and  to  Mcrcur,  a  mining  town  in  the  Oijuirrh  mountains 
The  early  Mormon  mission*  in  EnRlan<l  \M-r>-  very  Hicccs>ifiil, 
and  many  of  the  leaders  ol  the  church  and  thouc  otherwise  prooiincnt 
ia  Salt  Lake  Oty  hav«  been  ef  English  birth. 


1835.  The  battle  of  Bueaa  Viata 
»d-a3id  of  Fcbniaiy  1847.  After 
I  Juaresestafalfahedhia  capital  at 


(S.  of  Great  Salt  Lake)  whose  sfCiare  reduced  by  the  cyanide 
oc«.  The  OfSfoa  Short  Uae  and  the  StaBedro,  Los  Angeks  ft 
Salt  Lafcekave  a  tuioa  railway  atatioa  (1909),  and  the  Denver  8r 
Rio  Grande  and  the  Western  Padfic  also  have  a  large  union  rail- 
way station  (iqio).  The  street  railway  system  is  excellent; 
electric  cars  were  introduced  in  1889^  and  the  street  railways 
were  reorganized  Iqr  E.'H.  Hiniouui,  iriM>  boufht  a  Controlling 

interest  in  I  hem. 

The  situation  of  the  city  is  striking,  with  views  of  mountains  and 

of  the  (iriat  Salt  Lake,  and  the  climate  I5  <\Ty  .\nd  s.itubrious.  The 
I  ity  i»  the  h<',iiJi)uant  r»  o(  the  C  hun  h  o(  Jc<u»  C  hriit  of  L.atter-Day 
S.iint4  (■>«■«'  MoKMoNs).  The  str<>i  .in-  Liid  out.  acTording  to  the 
plan  of  Urnjhani  Youn^;.  with  city  blijtksof  10  ai.-ri%  cai  h  KrfKi  ft.  sq.) 
and  »treeu  13a  ft.  wiiie.  and  well  shaded  with  trcv-s  planted  along 
irrigatiog  ditcher  fed  by  mOHOSain  streams.  Brigham  (or  South 
Temple)  Stntt  la  a  fine  DOtttevard  running  3  m.  from  the  Temple 
to  Kurt  Doariab  Most  of  the  (treets  are  numbered  and  named 
"  East  "  or  "west."*  "  North  ■■  or  "  South,"  from  their  direction 
friim  the  centre  of  the  city,  the  Tcrr.pk-  Hloclc.'  State  Street  is  the 
iitlii  i.d  n.iiiii  I  1  Kir>t  Ka>t  Strwt;  ami  ICjst  Temple  Strert  is  called 
Main,  ar.fi  Siuth  Templr  Strc<-t  if.ist  of  the  IViniile  lilix  k  i  \%  rnlU-d 
Lirikjhain,  1  he  o;-.!y  <levcloi» d  ixirKs  arc  Pioneer  ariil  I  ity  Hall, 
tKiih  Muall,  and  Liberty  Park  (110  acre»),  in  which  Drichani  Voung 
built  a  grist  aaiH  iailsa  and  which  va*  bought  from  his  csute  by 
the  city  la  tUa  Th«e  an  bathing  parks  on  the  Aorta  of  Great 
Salt  Lake,  II-IS  m.  W.  of  thecitv — the  best  known  being  Saltair, 
which  has  a  Moorish  paviiioa;  aita  ^  nu  S.  is  Wandamcre  (formerly 
Calder's)  Park  (64  acres).  Three  miles  E.  of  the  rilv  if  Fort  Dou>;1.«*, 
e-.talili-.lH  ii  as  ('.itiip  l>ougl.is  in  i80i  by  Colonel  !'.  !  il  a  ifd  Connor 
( iHji)- 1  !.  alti  r-Aards  prominently  connected  with  the  de\el(ijv 
ITU  lit  ij[  the  riuni  ral  reMjurtes  of  L  tah;  the  fort  ovcrl'"'ks  ih  ■  eity, 
U-ing  m<jre  than  4900  ft.  alwe  sca-levcL  In  the  city  there  are 
medicinal  and  thermal  springs,  and  water  at  a  tempoatiwe  of  9S- 
104*  F.  is  piped  to  a  large  bath-houae  (1850)  in  the  N.  partof  thecity. 

The  most  prominent  buildings  are  those  of  the  Church  of  Lattcr> 
Day  Saints,  particutariy,  in  Temple  Square,  the  Temple,  Tabernacle, 
ancl  A«sembly  Hall.  The  great  Mormon  Tcmi>le  (1853-1893)  has 
grey  granite  walls  6  ft.  thick,  is  99  X  186  ft.,  and  h.>H  ^i^  spires, 
the  highest  L'.'o  ft  )  havinj;  a  cop;x;r  statue  of  the  an^el  Morimi. 
The  ellipi.ii -il  1  .liKfii.Kli-  (l«7o)  (..1^  a  ti>ti;ijrd,  Itirt!-.  >h(ll  ih  ^jxil 
roof,  unsupported  by  pillars  or  beams,  scats  nearly  10,000,  and  Kas 

a  Urge  pipe  osfMi  (mw  The  AsMHaby  HaU  (i«ap).  abo  of 

granite,  Naa  aa  aacutonnni  wUch  seats  aboin  ajoa   In  1909  • 

bishopric  building,  with  many  of  the  business  offices  of  dwchaicllt 
was  built.  Other  buildings  connected  with  the  hiamy  of  tha 
Mormon  church  are  three  residences  of  Rrigham  Young,  calltdtba 
Lion  House,  the  Beehive  (the  beehive  is  the  symlnjl  of  the  iadnaUy 
of  the  Mormon  MJtllers  in  the  denert  and  appears  on  the  state  seal), 
an  I  rli<  Au'.elia  Palace  orGardo House  (1877),  which  is  now  privately 
o»  aed  and  houses  an  excellent  private  an  gallery.  Three  olocks  b. 
of  the  Temple  is  S(  Mary's,  the  Roman  Catholic  catbedlal  (1909, 
ioo-3oa  ft.:  with  two  towers  17s  ft-  high).  Other  brge  diurchea 
are:  St  Mark's  Cathedral  (1869,  Protestant  Episcopal)  and  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  (1909).  There  is  a  large  city  and  cooBty 
building  (i8<>4),  built  of  rough  grey  sandstone  from  L'tah  county; 
it  ha-i  a  dome  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  statue  of  Columbia;  over  its 
entrances  are  statues  of  Commeree,  l.ilK-rty  and  Ju-tlie;  it-.  l»al- 
eonits  I  .iiiuiund  views  of  the  neighlwurinK  country  .\iu'.  I  ti.r  (  ,r.  ,it 
Salt  Lake;  the  interior  is  dcxorated  with  Utah  onyx.  Other 
buildings  are:  the  Federal  building  itbc  Packard  Library,  thepublie 
library  of  the  city  ( i90S),one  block  E.o(  Temple  Bbrk.  which  haused 
in  1910  about  40,000  volumes;  and  several  business  building 
Typwal  of  the  city  is  the  great  buildinR  of  the  Zion's  Co-operativv 
J^ercantilc  Institution,  a  concern  esi.ilili^hcd  by  Brigham  Younr 
in  186* — there  are  several  large  lattoru-s  cimncctexi  with  it.  ana 
its  annual  sales  average  more  than  $5,000,000.  A  monument  to 
Hrigham  Young  and  the  Utah  Pioneers,  crowned  by  a  statue  ol 
lirigham  Young,  by  C.  E.  Pallin.  was  unveiled  in  1897.  at  the 
intersection  of  MaiB  and  Brigham  Streets.  The  city  has  numerom 
hospitals  and  ckaritic*.  and  there  is  a  state  penitentiaiy  here. 
In  the  S.E.  part  te  the  Judge  Miner's  Home  and  Hospiul  (Roaaa 
Catholic),  a  memorial  to  John  Judge,  a  successful  Utah  miner. 

Salt  I-ike  City  has  a  good  public  «chool  •.yttem  In  the  city  is  the 
L'nivcrsity  of  Ctah,  charterer!  in  ir.yi  as  the  I  nivorMty  of  the  state 
of  Descret  and  op«.r.e<l  in  N  ueiLlnr  1^50;  it  was  prartically  dis- 
continuetl  fmm  until  ir'(i7,  ami  then  was  scarcely  roon-  than  a 

business  college  until  1H69,  its  cturtcr  was  amended  in  18&4  and  a 
new  charter  waa  imoed  in  1894.  idica  the  ncscat  style  of  tte  eor- 
poration  was  assuflsed;  in  1894  to  acres  irsa  the  Fort  Doaglaa 
reservation  were  secured  for  the  campus.  In  1909-1910  the 
university  consisted  of  a  school  of  arts  and  sciences,  a  state  school 
of  mines  (1901),  a  normal  schwil.  and  a  prereiratory  department. 
Other  institutions  of  learning  are.  the  L-itter-Day  Saints  Oniversiiy 
(1RH7)  and  the  Latter-Uay  S.iiiits  H'i{h  Srhoo!.  St  Mary's  Academy 
flK7>;;  umli  r  the  Roman  Cathohc  Sulirs  nf  the  Holy  Crois).  All 
Hallows  College  (188O;  Roman  Catholic),  Gordon  Academy  (1870; 

CongrevUMMal).RowhindHattAcadefliy(i«o:  Proiestaat  Epieeoval) 
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and  Westminster  Colloid  (tS«)7;  Ppi'*h>-tcrian).  There  is  a  Mate 
Act  ln»!itutf ,  wIiilIi  gi^c^  an  j-.nual  cvhitiiiion,  pri>vicjr>  for  a  courae 
of  public  lectures  on  art,  and  Iki.jni  -,  in  its  building  thr  Mate  art 
Oillcction.  The  city  has  always  Ucn  intrnsi  i'  in  nsu  ii  [l,c 
ttnma:  the  regular  choir  o(  500  voices  of  the  Mormon  lalirrnack- 
(DTg.tni^cd  in  i8qo)  is  one  o(  the  besC  chomm  in  the 


-  -  .  ^l¥,  ind 

diMcIv  connected  with  its  development  an  the  Symphony  Oicncatra 
and  the  Salt  Lake  Choral  Society.  Brifham  Young  was  an  admirer 
of  (he  drama,  and  the  Salt  Lake  Theatre  (1862)  has  had  a  brilliant 
history.  There  is  a  Young  Men's  C  hrisn-iii  A«ociatton  (organiicd 
in  iSt^fi)-  The  principal  clulrs  art-  the  Alta,  I  nivcrvity.  Comnverrial, 
Counm-.  and  Women's.  There  aa-  a  Maiionic  Temple  and  buildincs 
«f  tlw  Elks  and  Odd  Fellow*. 

Sak  Lake  City  ia  the  great  bu»in4.~s6  centre  of  Uuh  and  one  of  the 
•Mia  thippinK  poinu  of  the  West  (or  agricuktml  pfpdurta.  Km  nock 
(cipectaiiy  tneep),  precioua  metals  and  ooal:  and  the  encDent 
failw-ay  facilities  rontrihutc  greatly  to  ihe  commercial  importance 
of  ■  11-  n:y.  In  ig-^s  the  value  of  the  factory-  products  was  $7. S43 
ben.;  7^  3  nuit  (haii  in  Igoo  and  (vini;  niarlv  one-fifth  ol  the 
lo'  .l  v.il-e  iji  tl.r  ■  ir  :or>  pPHl^-i  ts  ui  all  I  tjh.  There  arc  three  Lir^e 
(team-car  repair  »haps  m  the  citv.  Among  the  more  vdlu.<lilc 
maniifactttf  aw:  nempimk  books,  &c.  tl9SM9S  in  1905).  malt 
Kquon,  eoalectioaefy*  llo«r.  foundry  and  oiaaHae-tliop  pro<iurt», 
dairy  praducta,  laltt  knit  gooda,  matticsm.  augar,  ccmmi,  &c. 
Ekctricity  ia  laraely  laed  in  the  newer  factories,  the  power  tteini: 
derix-cd  from  Osoen  river,  rvcar  Ojjden,  about  35  m.  away,  ami  front 
cataracts  in  Cotl<jn»'<j<j<l  canyon  and  oth<  r  <  ,ui)i)ns. 

The  city  is  gov-cmcd  under  a  charter  o(  1.^51.  1  he  covcrnment  is 
Lt  the  hacidt  of  a  mayor,  elected  for  two  v-raVs,  and  ola  uniranural 
nunkipal  council,  consisting  of  I J  members,  elected  from  the  five 
•ordaof  thccity  fortwoveartor  lorfourycare.  The  municipality 
owns  the  water  worka.  In  1909  the  awewtd  valuation,  rati  and 
P'^^son.il,  was  fs3. 180.789;  the  tax  levv  ma  1677411$  and  the 

nry  debt  was  ^.3^.400  (excliuive  of  $l,SaS^0OI>,  tne  bonded  in- 
debtedness of  the  aty  achools). 

The  history  of  tbie  dty  is  largely  that  of  the  Mormons  (f.t.) 
and  ia  iu  cuiier  yean  that  of  Utah  (f.v.).  The  Morinons  lint 
ooM  hdc  in  SS47;  >i>  ^vance  party  led  fay  Onon  Ptatt  and 
&aaltn  Saov  cnlcnd  the  Salt  Lak*  Valky  on  the  22nd  of  July. 
Prntdeat  Bi^mm  Young  upon  his  arrival  on  the  24ih  approved 
of  the  site,  laying  that  he  had  seen  it  before  in  a  vision;  on  the 
s9th  of  JiJy  he  chose  the  site  for  the  temple.  In  August  the 
dly  woi  named  "  the  City  of  the  Great  Salt  I„ikc,  "  .u.  l  this 
Dime  was  used  until  1868  when  the  adjective  was  dropixd  by 
kgisLttivc  act.  In  the  autumn  the  major  Ixxly  of  the  pioneers 
arrived.  The  first  govcrnmcnl  was  purely  ecclesiastical,  the 
city  being  a  "stake  of  Zion  "  under  a  president;  "Father" 
Joseph  Smith  was  the  first  president.  The  gold  esdtement  of 
and  the  following  years  w.u  tke  amme  of  thfl  city's  fint 
pwywity;  tlie  Monnons  did  not  aitonpt  to  do  any  niiiinf— 
Brigham  Voting  counseOed'  tbem  not  to  abandon  asriculture 
for  prrjspecting — but  they  made  thenudvcs  rich  by  outfittinf; 
those  of  the  gold  &eckcrs  who  went  to  California  overland  and 
who  stopfK'l  at  the  City  of  the  Crc.1l  Salt  Lake,  the  wcslcmmost 
settlement  of  any  importance.  On  the  4th  of  March  1840  a 
convention  met  here  whiLd  2pr»<jiuied  a  committee  to  draft 
a  ctw\stitution;  the  constitution  was  immediately  adopted,  the 
independent  state  of  Docrct  was  organized  and  on  the  lath 
ol  March  the  first  general  election  was  held.  In  1850  the  city 
bad  a  population  lA  6000,  more  than  hal/  the  total  number  of 
iihibHaaU  of  tbe  Great  Salt  Lake  Valky,  which,  as  well  as  the 
ffot  of  Utak,  was  latgdyscttled  from  Sah  LakeCity.  In  January 
tSji  the  gencfal  assembly  of  the  state  of  Dcserct  chartered  the 
dty;  and  tbe  first  munidpal  election  was  held  in  April  of  the 
same  yiar;  the  charter  w.os  .tmcndcd  in  1865.  Immigration 
from  Europe  and  especially  from  England  was  brg;  in  the  earlier 
3rear»of  the  city,  bcpinniiif;  hi  1S4S.  S.ih  L  ike  Cily  v..i;,  promin- 
ently identifietl  with  the  Mormon  church  in  its  struggle  with  the 
United  States  government ;  In  1858  it  was  entirely  deserted  upon 
the  approach  of  the  United  Slates  troops.  Since  the  Civil  War, 
theaon-liamm  clement  QocaHy  called  "  Gentik  ")  has  steadily 
increased  In  atnagtb,  paitl^  bacMise  of  indastibl  diantts  and 
partly  becaoac  the  cf^  b  the  natiiial  point  of  attadt  on  the 
Mormon  church  of  other  denominations,  whiclltiecanpmtlvtly 
stronger  here  than  elsewhere  in  Utah. 

See  the  bibfiography  under  Mormons  and  under  UtAN;  and 
BHtkulariv  E.  W.  Tullidee.  HtMlory  of  Sail  Ukt  CUj  (Sail  Uke 
City,  1KS6).  the  famous  descriptions  in  Captain  Stanwuty's  feport 
(i8jo),and  in  R.  F.  Burton's  Tht  Ctly  i>J  Ike  Saints  (i86l>.aildH.II. 
Baacnft.  JSTuttry    Ulak  (jSoa  FrsodMn^  1890). 


tALTOk  4  town  and  liver  port  of  Uruguay  and  capital  of  a 
department  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Uruguay  river  60  m. 
a(>ovc  Paysand^.  Flip.  (1900,  estimate)  12,000.  It  has  railway  con- 
nexion with  >fontevideo  via  I'aysandu  and  Rio  Negro  (394  m.), 
and  with  Santa  Rosa,  on  tlic  lUazilian  frontier  (113  m.). 
It  is  also  connected  >»ith  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires  by  river 
steamers,  Salto  being  at  the  head  uf  high  water  navij;ation  for 
large  vessels.  There  are  reefs  and  nKks  in  the  river  between 
Paysandfi  and  Sallo  that  make  navigation  dangerous  except 
at  high  water.  Above  Salto  the  river  is  obstructed  by  reefs 
all  the  way  im  lo  tlM  Bluilba  fnatier,  about  95  m.,  and  It 
navigable  for  Ught-dmfl  vemeb  only  aft  Ugh  water.  Farther 
up,  the  river  Is  freely  navigable  to  Santo  Tomt  (Argentina)— a 
distance  of  ab>iut  170  ni.  Tr:ivcIl(Ts  wishiriR  lo  ascend  the  river 
above  Sulto  uiu.illy  cross  to  Coiitordi.i,  Enlre  Rios,  and  go  up 
by  railway  lo  Ccibo,  near  Monte  Caseros,  from  whiih  iKtint  srr.ill 
steamers  ascend  to  L'rupuayana,  Itaqui,  and  other  river  |)orts. 
The  strttli  of  S.d;o  arc  well  [>ave<l  and  lighted  with  electricity, 
and  there  are  some  good  public  buildittgs.  The  town  has  two 
meat-curtng  «sublishnientt  {uMmi)  and  Is  the  ihipphtg  port 
for  north-western  UructtV  and,  lo  aome  cKcnt,  for 
Rio  Grande  do  Sol  (BraeO).  Bdibid  Salto  Bmni', 
grazing  country,  whose  large  herds  supply  ita  diief  eiports. 

The  department  of  Salto^rea,  4M6  !4|.  m.,  pop.  (I900)  40.^9, 
(1907,  estimate)  53,154 — is  an  unflulatmij,  welf-waterrd  region 
cx-rupyini{  the  nonh-vn->t 


Its  industries  are 


the 


ancle  „  

almost  e>;clusivr1y  pastoral  About  one-third  of  its  population  are 
foreigners,  chiefly  Ura/dians. 

SALTPETRE  (from  the  Lat.  sal,  salt,  petra,  %  VOck), 
commercial  name  given  to  three  naturally  ooconing  nltmtCti- 
distinguished  as  (t)  ordiaaiy  saltpetre,  nitie^  or  petaislttm 
nitrate,  (s)  Oiile  adtpetie,  cubic  nitre,  or  sodiiun  iJtmtc^'  (j) 
wall-saltptftre  or  calcium  nitrate.  These  nitrates  gencraQyoccnr 
as  cfHorescences  caused  by  the  oxidation  of  nitrogenous  matter 
in  the  presence  of  the  alkalies  an  !  urths. 

I.  Ordinary  Saltpetre  or  I'l^ii-.^ium  .\i:rutf,  KNOj,  occurs, 
mingled  with  other  niiraie;,,  on  tic  ,urf.\ci-  and  in  the  sui^crficia! 
layers  of  the  soil  in  many  countries,  CNjicrially  in  certain  parts 
of  India,  Persia,  Arabia  an<l  Spain.  The  dcjiosits  in  the  great 
limestone  cavcs  of  Kentucky,  Viiginia  and  Indiana  have  been 
probably  derived  fpom  the  overlying  SOfl  and  accumulated  by 
percolating  water;  thqr  a»  of  an  oommeidai  value.  Tbe 
actual  tntnation  of  this  tthb  not  quite  doarj  birt  His  certainly 
conditioned  by  therinwltanenns  contact  ol  decayfag  nitrogctMus 
matter,  alkalies,  aif  and  moisture.  The  dsraand  for  saltpetre 
as  an  ingreiiiciit  of  ^unpondcr  led  to  thC  fonnation  of  salt[H;trc 
plantations  or  tiitiijrits,  whicli  at  one  time  were  common  in 
I  rjiKf,  Gerniajiy,  and  other  countriis;  the  natural  conditions 
were  simulated  by  exiwsing  heaps  of  deiayiiiK  orRonic  matter 
mixed  with  alkalies  (lime,  &c.)  lo  atmosplRrit  action.  The  salt 
is  obtained  from  the  soil  in  whidi  it  occurs  naturally,  or  from 
the  heaps  in  which  it  is  formed  artificially,  by  extracting  with 
waur,  and  adding  to  the  solution  wood-ashes  or  poturium 
carbonate.  The  UtpAl  ti  IBteied  and  then  oyitalUzed.  Since 
potassium  nitrate  is  generally  move  aervfceable  than  the  sodium 
salt,  whose  deliquescent  properties  Inhibit  Its  use  for  gunpowder 
manufaiiure,  the  latter  salt,  of  which  immense  natural  depoaila 
occur  (see  below  (3)  Chile  s(iltp<trc),  is  converted  into  ordinary 
salt[x-(re  in  iriitiun  e  quantities.  This  is  generally  cflccted  by 
additjR  the  calculated  amount  of  pi;)lassium  chloride  (of  which 
imtnen>_-  i|uant<(ics  arc  obt.iin'xl  u->  a  ljy-i>ruduLt  in  the  St.issfurt 
salt  industry)  dissolved  in  hot  water  to  a  saturated  boiling 
solution  of  sodium  nitrate;  tbe  conunun  salt,  which  separatee 
on  boiling  down  the  solution,  is  letnovcd  from  tbe  hot  splution, 
and  on  eooHttg  the  potasaiBm  nitrate  oyataQisai  out  and  is 
separated  and  dried. 

As  fouiKf  In  nature,  saltpetre  ftencrally  forms  aggregates  of 

delicate  aricul  ir  1  T\sl:sls.  and  soiiittinies  silky  tufts;  distinctly 
dcvclo|K-d  cry.,l.iis  are  not  found  in  nature.  When  crystalii^'ed 
from  water,  cT>-staL-.  lulonginR  to  the  orthorhombic  system, 
and  having  a  prism  angle  of  61°  to',  are  obtained;  they  arc 
often  twinned  on  the  prism  planes,  fiivirij  rise  to  pseudo-hexagonal 
gnvv*  lesembling  aragooite.  There  arc  perfect  cleavages 
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parallel  to  the  dome  (on).  The  bardness'ii  i,  and  the  specific 
gnvi^  fl.  It  is  fairly  soluble  in  water;  loo  parts  at  o*  dis- 
wIviDg  ij-s  parts  o(  the  salt,  and  atx>ut  30  putt  at  10*;  the 
molt  Hturated  lolutioo  cooUint  317-4  parts  of  the  hU  ia  100 
«f  water;  this  sotuiioa  boils  at  ii4*i'.  It  fmat  at  jjip*  to  a 
colotirless  liquid,  whidi  aoBdlfies  on  cooUng  to  a  wMte  fibrous 
mass,  kn<i-.vn  in  pharmacy  as  sal  prundla.  It  is  an  cncrRclic 
oxidizing  agent,  and  on  this  proix:rty  its  most  important  ajtplica- 
tions  depend.  At  a  red  heat  it  evolves  oxygen  with  the  formation 
of  potassium  nitrite,  which,  in  turn,  decomposes  at  a  higher 
temperature.  Heated  with  many  metals  it  converts  them  into 
oxides,  and  with  combustible  substances,  such  as  charcoal, 
ndphiir,  &c.,  a  most  intense  conflagration  occurs.  Its  chief 
tun  an  in  gtaas-maluiig  to  pramoic  fluidity,  in  mctalluigy  to 
osidiia  impurities,  as  a  constitueat  cf  gunpowder  and  in 
iqriotecbny:  U  is  also  osed  b  Ibe  maaiilMttue  <i  flitac  add. 

PMasrivm  oltialo  wis  used  at  ooe  time  ia  many  ditfcient 
lI'TWtfll  COUdltlonSi  but  it  is  now  never  administered  internally, 
as  its  extremely  depressant  action  upon  the  heart  is  not  com- 
pensated for  by  any  useful  prnpcrtits  which  arc  not  possessed 
by  many  other  druRS.  One  most  valuable  use  it  h,is,  however, 
in  the  trejtmeiit  ut  asthma.  All  nitrites  (^.j.  soilium  nitrite, 
ethyl  nitrite,  amyl  nitrite)  cause  relaxation  of  involuntary 
muscular  fibre  aoid  tbenfon  relieve  the  asthmatic  atucks, 
wbicb  depend  iipoft  spasm  of  tbe  involuntary  muscles  ia  the 
braodital  tobss.  Saltpetfs  OMy  be  made  to  act  as  a  nitrite 
by  disaahriag  it  tn  water  in  the  streagtb  o(  alioat  fifty  grains 
to  tbe  ounce,  soaldng  blotting-paper  in  the  solution  and  letting 
the  paper  dry.  Pieces  about  2  in.  square  arc  then  successively 
put  uuo  a  jar  ami  lighted.  The  patient  inhales  the  fumes,  which 
contain  a  coriiiiicrable  proportion  of  nilrogen  oviiles.  This 
treatment  is  frc<iuenlly  very  successful  indeed  in  relaxing  the 
bronchial  spa!.m  upoo  wUch  the  nflst  obvious  fcatunsof  an 

attack  depend. 

2.  Chile  5,i!lfx!re,  cubic  nitre  or  Sixlium  nitr.itc,  NaNOj,  occurs 
under  the  same  conditions  as  ordinary  !»ill(>i:lre  in  deposits  eovcriii); 
immense  areas  in  S>uth  America,  which  arc  known  locally  as  culuhe 
or  Urra  taJitrota,  and  abound  especially  in  the  provinces  c4  Tarafkua 
and  Antofagasta  in  Chile.  Toe  nirr.Ltc  fields  arc  confined  to  a 
nanow  strip  of  country,  averaging  m.  in  width,  situ.iied  on  the 
eaatSnisloi^ios  of  the  coast  ranttes  and  txtendiiiR  from  north  to  south 
fora60gcok,r.i|.!iii  -il  irnli-,,  Im  i  w<-cn  the  latitude^  15°  45'  .lud  19*  1 2'  S. 
The  nitrate  f"riiis  beds,  varying  in  thii  knc?.»  from  0  in.  to  12  ft., 
utidi  r  a  i  iivi  rin;  of  oingloriieratc  IcK.illy  kikoun  .i  .  /m/rj,  whieh  i» 
itwlf  overlain  by  a  loose  sandy  soil.  The  conglomerate  consists  of 
rock  (mgments.  Midium  chloride  and  various  sulphates,  cemented 
toother  by  gypsum  to  form  a  hard  compact  mass  6  to  to  ft.  in 
thurkness.  ThecaltehchasoftenagranuLirstructure.and isycttowi»h- 
white,  brii;;ht  Icmon-yellaw,  browmsh  or  violet  in  colour.  It  contains 
from  4S  10  75";,  of  sfidiiim  nitrate  and  from  20  to  40%  of  common 
■alt,  whi.  K  .ire  .i^-^viated  with  various  minor  saline  eomponcnts, 
including  sodium  iodatc  and  more  or  jess  insoluble  mineral,  and  also 
some  organic  matter,  t.t-  guano,  which  sueeests  the  idea  that  the 
nitrate  was  formed  by  the  nitrifjcation  o(  this  kind  of  excremcntal 
matter.  The  r.iliche  is  worked  up  in  toeo  for  crude  nitrate  by  ex- 
trariiri^:  t!ie  >.ili5  with  hot  water,  allowing  the  suspended  earth  to 
settle,  and  then  tran-ferrins  the  clarified  liquor,  fir«t  to  a  cistern 
where  it  de[>»i{s  |i.ict  nl  iii  MKliutn  1  hloride  at  a  lii^h  temixrature, 
and  then  to  another  when-,  on  roo'ing.  it  yields  a  crop  of  cr\-,t.i'.-s 
i>(  jn.titird  rutr.ite.  The  nitre  thui  n-fiiied  is  cx[)orTeil  i  hiefly  (r.jin 
V'al(xiraiso,  whence  the  name  of  "  Chile  saUi>ctrc."  The  mother 
liquors  uacd  to  be  thrown  away,  but  are  now  utiliaed  for  thsestrac- 
tion  of  their  iodine  (q.w.). 

Chtniically  pure  sodium  nitrate  can  be  obtained  by  repealed 
TCctyfltalRcation  of  Chile  saltpetre  or  by  synthr^iv  It  form*  colour- 
le»<.  tran>.p.irent  rhombohcdra,  like  tho!.c  of  Ifrl.irid  •■par;  the  .ingles 
an  IK  irl>  e<iu.il  to  right  angles,  lu  inj;  ~  \°  Jn',  v)  that  the  cr>'stals 
look  like  cubes:  hence  the  name  of  "  culiic  saltiictre."  There  arr 
perfect  cleavages  parallel  to  the  rhomliohedral  face*,  and  the  cr>  Mal4 
exhibit  a  strong  negative  double  refraction,  like  calcite.  One  hundred 
part^i  of  water  at  o*  and  at  100°  dissolve  7a'9  and  Ito  parts  of  the 
s-dt ;  at  i20°  the  boilinf  -Mnt  of  the  saturated  Mlution.  ai6  parts. 
The  ^.ilt  fuse*  at  Jl6°;  .1:  nisher  temperatures  it  loses  oxwen  (more 
readily  than  the  ertrresponding  potassium  vilt)  with  the  formation 
of  nitrite  whirh,  at  x-ery  high  temperatures,  is  reduced  ultimately 
to  A  mixture  <if  peroxide,  NajOj,  and  oxide,  NajO.  The  chief 
applications  of  Chile  saltpetre  are  in  the  nitric  acid  industry,  and  in 
the  maaufsctmc  ef  oraiiMry  saltpetre  for  making  gunpowder, 
aidlaafy  Chile  ssltpetw  being  urauiuble  by  reason  of  hs  deliquescent 
usiufe.  a  prapeity,  however,  not  exhibited  by  tbe  perfectly  pure 
■dt.  It  Is  aba  employed  as  a  maaun.  For  nftienoes  to  memoirs 
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descriptive  of  the  Chilian  nitrate  deposits,  ace  C.  P.  Merrill,  Tht 
Non-UttaUit  MinenUi  (New  York.  1901). 

3.  W«U-iMpelrt  cr  timt  tallpttrt,  calcium  nitrate,  CaCNO,):,  b 
found  as  aa  Mlorcscence  on  the  walls  of  sl.ible«;  it  is  now  nianu- 
fartured  in  large  quantities  by  fixing  atmospheric  nitro^rn,  %x.  by 
passing  a  powerful  eleitrie  arc  discharge  thraugh  mOlst  air  and 
absurbin^  the  nitric  a^id  formed  by  lime.    It* cUa  appUlCationa afO 

aa  a  manure  and  in  the  nitric  acid  industry. 

•AIT  VAMBB,  a  MO  ^em  h  the  Punjab  and  ffortti-HTcst 

Frontier  Provinces  of  India,  deriving  its  name  from  its  Lxieiiiive 
deposits  of  rock-salt.  The  range  commences  in  Jheluin  dislriii 
in  the  lofty  hill  of  t'hcl  (  5701  ft,),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Jhelum,  traverses  Shahpur  district,  crosses  the  Indus  in  Mianwali 
district,  thence  a  souiherii  branch  forms  the  boundary  between 
Bannu  and  Dera  Ismail  Khan  untd  it  finally  merges  in  the 
Wazirislan  system  of  mountains.  Tbe  salt  range  contains  tbe 
great  Btiacs  of  Mayo,  Waicha  aad  Kalabagh,  wbicb  yiekl  aa 
uiexfaanaiiblc  supply  of  salt,  tad  supaljr  tbe  wants  d  all  Monbera 
India.  Coal «(  aa  inferior  quaTity  a  also  fbuadt 

MLTTKO?  (fTCmBmiW).  MICHAn  BWRAMVICB  (i8>6- 
(1889),  Russian  satirist,  was  born  on  his  father's  estate  in  the 
province  of  Tula,  i  jlh  (27lh)  January  i8j6.  His  early  education 
was  completely  neglected,  and  his  youth,  owing  to  the  severity 
and  the  domestic  quarrels  of  his  parents,  was  full  of  the  trost 
melancholy  experiences.  I-eft  entirely  to  himself,  he  dcNcIoped 
a  love  for  reading;  but  the  only  book  in  his  fathers  house 
was  the  Bible,  which  he  studied  with  deep  attention.  At  tea 
years  o(  age  be  entered  tbe  Moscow  laatitute  f or  tbe  sona  of  tbe 
BobiUty,  aad  subseqosatly  the  Lyeetim  at  St  PMeisburg,  wheT« 
Prince  Lobtoov  RoiBoiiM,  afterwards  mMsler  for  foreign  affairs, 
was  one  of  bb  fchootfetlows.  Wblle  there  be  published  poetry, 
and  translations  of  some  of  the  works  of  Byron  and  Heine,  and 
on  leaving  the  Lyceum  he  obtained  employment  as  a  clerk  in  the 
Minisir)'  of  War.  In  1884  he  published  Ziipulennoyt  Dydo 
(■'  A  Complicated  Affair  "),  which,  in  view  of  the  rc\'olulionary 
movements  at  that  time  in  France  and  Germany,  vas  the  cause 
of  his  banishment  to  Vyatka,  where  he  sj>cnl  eight  years  as  a 
minor  government  official.  Tbiscspcrience enabled  him  to  Study 
the  life  and  liabits  of  civil  servants  ia  the  interior,  aad  to  give 
a  clever  picture  of  Russian  pravindal  effidals  ia  Us  GtAemMa 
OukerU  (*•  Provincial  Sketches  On  Us  nturm  to  $t  PMem- 
burg  as  he  was  quickly  promoted  to  admlniitrattve  posts  of  con- 
siderable importance.  After  making  a  report  on  the  condition 
of  the  Russian  police,  he  was  apfwiitttd  deputy  governor,  first 
of  Ryazan  and  then  of  Tver.  His  predilection  (or  literary  work 
induced  him  to  leave  the  govtrnnient  service,  but  pecuniary 
dithcullies  soon  compelled  him  to  re-enter  it,  and  in  1864  he 
was  appointed  president  of  the  local  boards  of  taxation  succea> 
stvely  at  Penza,  Tula  and  Ry.i/an.  In  1 868  he  finally  quitted 
the  civil  service.  Subsequently  he  wrote  hia  principal  workSb 
namely,  Pvshcklunukay^  Slanma  ("Tbe  Old  TlmcB  of  Poshek- 
hona"),  wUcb  possssssi  a  -cenaia  aatobiograpldcal  iatcrcst; 
ttttfti  timm  Gtnim  C  The  History  of  a  Town  ")x  A  Satirical 
IliMory  of  RtHSia;  Mutkws  et  Men}  :itu  s  Pomp^Jcurs;  and 
Mfiuturs  Gelnloff.  At  one  time,  after  the  death  of  the  jsocl 
Nekrasov,  he  acted  as  editor  of  a  leading  Russian  magazine, 
the  ConUmprriirv.  He  died  in  St  Pclcrsburg  on  the  joth  of 
April  (i;th  May)  iSSg.  (C.  U.) 

SALUS,  in  Roman  mythology  the  personification  of  health 
and  prosperity.  In  302  B.C.  a  temple  was  dedicated  tO  Sahmon 
the  Qnirinal  (Livy  a.  i);  and  ia  later  tiaies  public  pnycn  wcfe 
offered  to  licr  oa  bdislf  of  tbe  emperor  aad  the  Roman  pea|rie 
at  tbe  beginning  of  the  year,  i^  titne  of  sickness,  and  on  the 
emperor's  birthday.  In  180  B.C.,  on  the  occasion  of  a  plague, 
vows  were  made  to  Apollo,  Aesculrijiius  and  Satus  (Livy  x\.  37). 
Here  (he  special  attribute  of  the  goddess  appears  to  be  health; 
and  in  later  times  she  was  identified  with  the  Gndt  goddess  of 
health,  Hygicia. 

SALUTATIONS,  or  Ck£CTINC8,  the  customary  forms  of  kindly 
or  respcctfiJ  address,  especially  on  meeting  or  parting  or  oa 
occasions  of  ceremonious  approach.  Etymologically  the  word 
so/ateisM  (Lat.  aaimMk,  "wishing  beskh")  lefers  oaly  la 
woids  spoken. 
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Forms  of  salutation  freq-jcnt  amonc  savMRc*  and  barbarijns 
may  Uil  on  alm"!>l  urn.  fiarij;'.'  !  in  t_n  ilwd  msi'im.  The  hutnt 
of  aflectKMiate  cLuping  or  rmbraciog  is  sctn  at  the  meetings 
oi  the  Aaduun  islanders  and  Australian  blacks,  or  where 
the  Fvupum  in  (rieodJy  talute  btig  "like  the  grip  of  a  bear."' 
Thb  nilunl  feitiuc  appear*  in  old  Semitic  aod  Aryan  custom: 
"  Eaauraatomcct  Wm  (Jacpb)  and  embraced  lrim,>ad  fell  on  his 
neck,  lad  UmI  kuB*  Mad  they  wept "  (Gen.  txxiii.  4);  so, 
when  (MlyVKIi*  OUIdM  himself  known,  Thiloctius  and  Kumacus 
cast  ih«r  arms  round  him  with  kjsit-s  on  ihc  bead,  bjnda  and 
ibouldcrs  (OJyfs.  xxi. 

The  uiea  o(  the  kiss  being  an  irvstinctivc  gc^tujT  is  negatived 
by  its  being  unknown  over  half  the  world,  where  the  prevailing 
salate  is  that  by  smelling  or  miffing  (often  called  by  Uavellers 
"rabbiag  BOMS  "),  which  bciooptaPalyiiawiliklialiyt.  Burmese 
aad  oiber  ladoOiiacw,  Mo— dI^  ten  extending  thence 
cutward  to  the  Eskimo  aad  weMwird  to  Lapland,  where 
Linr.:ifus  sa»  relatives  saluting  by  putting  their  noses  together.' 
Thi,  vcms  the  only  apjjcarancc  of  the  habi:  in  Europe.  On 
the  '  thrr  hand  the  kiss,  the  salute  by  tastin(;, appears (.■iriitanUy 
in  Semitic  and  Aryan  antiquity,  as  in  the  above  cases  Irurn  the 
bok  of  Genesis  and  the  Odysuy,  or  in  Hctodotus's  description 
of  the  Pcniaos  of  tus  time  kining  one  aaolhcr— if  tipuh  00  the 
nouth,  if  ooe  was  tomewiiat  inferior  on  the  cbedi  (Hood.  L  I34)> 
In  Greect  in  iIm  dnrie  period  it  bccuw  cHMauuy  to  ki»  the 
hud,  breast  or  knee  of  a  superior,  ta  Roue  the  kiaet  of  In- 
feriors bcirame  a  burdensome  civility  (Martial  xii.  59).  The 
early  ChriMiin-;  made  it  the  sicn  of  fellowship:  "greet  all  the 
brethren  with  an  holy  ki^s"  (1  Thi.A.  v.  ib;  cf.  Rom.  jvi. 
16.  iic).  It  early  p.isseil  into  more  ceremonial  form  in  the  kiss 
of  peace  given  to  the  nc  .'-  ly  baptized  and  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Euduriat;*  this  is  retained  by  the  Oriental  Church.  After  a 
IHBC;  however,  its  indiicriaiinate  use  between  the  seses  gave 
RK  to  Kaadab,  and  U  was  Tcttiktcd  by  ecdeaiaatical  reguUtions 
— «MB  being  only  aOowed  to  klas  men,  and  women  wqmen;  and 
eventu.i'I\-  in  the  Rom.in  Church  the  ceremonial  kiss  at  the 
communion  beaig  oaJy  e.\.  liangcd  by  the  ministers,  but  a  relic 
or  cross  called  an  csiul^lcnum  or  pjx  being  carried  to  the  people 
to  be  kissed.*  While  the  kiss  has  thus  been  adopted  as  a  rc- 
Gfious  rite,  its  original  social  use  has  continaed.  Arr.on^  n^irrr, 
bowevcr,  it  has  become  less  effusive,  tlw  alteration  being  marked 
in  England  at  the  end  of  the  i7tb  centtiry  by  such  passages 
an  the  advice  to  Sir  Wilful!  by  hit  London^wed  brother:  "  in 
tbe  ooontry,  where  great  lubberly  biotbeta  dabber  aad  ki«  one 
another  when  they  meet;  .  .  .  'T  is  not  the  fi-shton  here."* 
Court  cer?monj.il  keeps  up  the  kiss  on  the  cheek  between 
sovereigns  and  the  kissing  of  the  band  by  subjects,  and  the 
pope,  like  a  Roman  emperor,  receives  the  ki&s  on  his  foot.  A 
curious  trace  which  these  osculations  have  left  behind  is  that 
when  ceasing  to  be  performed  they  arc  still  talked  of  by  way  of 
poUteoess:  Austrians  say,  "  Riiss  d'Handl"  and  Spaoiaids, 
"Bcao  n  Vd.  las  raanos! "  "  I  kiss  your  handsl " 

Stroklngs.  patiings  and  other  care ■»»<•«  have  been  turned  to  use  as 
«l!)<*ti<->fi».  but  have  not  a  wide  enough  range  to  make  them  im- 
p^-jn:.  W.I  [  for  joy,  often  occurring  naturally  at  meetingn. 
B  sDinctimrt  ilfected  a»  a  salutation;  but  tni»  seems  to  be'diflerent 
frotn  Che  highly  ccremoniou*  weeping  performed  by  several  rude 
r4ce«  wbea«  meetiag  after  absence,  they  renew  the  lamentation*  over 
ihoaa  frimda  who  oawe  died  in  the  mcaoliine.  The  typical  caie  is 
that  of  tbc  An«ralian  oatlves.  wbcn  the  mate  nearest  or  kin  preMc* 
hit  breast  to  the  new  comer's,  and  the  neareM  female  relative,  with 
piteous  lamentations.  cmbnKcs  his  knees  with  one  hand,  while  with 
tbe  other  she  scratches  her  face  till  the  blood  drop^.*  Obviously  this 
u  no  joy-wcrpins.  but  mourning,  and  the  same  i*  true  of  the  New 
Zealand  lanp.  which  is  performed  at  the  reception  of  a  distinguished 
vtiitor.  whether  he  has  really  dead  friends  to  mourn  or  not.' 

Cowvrinc  or  crouching  is  a  natural  ecature  of  fear  or  inability  to 
icsbt  that  beloacB  to  the  bnilcaas  wcH  as  mao;  iuextmnt  form  is 
lytng  prostrate  Taoe  to  ground.   In  harbarte  tnctety,  as  looa  as 

'  W   P  Snow  in  T'ans.  Elhnol.  5of..  n  »  ,  i.  idy 

*  J.  £.  Smith,  LtnmKus'i  Tour  m  Lapland,  i.  Jljj. 

*  Bingham.  Amtt^mitin  »f  Ike  dr.  Ciarc*.  bk.  ui.  c;  4,  av.  c. 

*  Tbe  latter  term  has  wpplicd  fbe  IiMi  language  with  ha  lenn  for 
a  Um.  pH-  Welsh  p«t:  «e  Rhys,  Jtew  CMfim,  vi  4^ 

*  Ony.  Jmnuls,  ii.  MS 

•A.  Taylor.  Htm  ZmSSU,  p.  a»t. 


distinctions  are  marked  between  matter  and  dave.  chief  and  com* 
moner,  these  tokens  of  submission  booonie  lalutations.  Tiie  iculp* 
lures  of  bgypt  and  Assyria  show  the  lowly  prastrationsaf  the  ancient 

East,  while  in  Dahomey  or  Stam  subjects  cr;iwl  before  the  kini.  and 
even  Siberian  peasants  grovel  and  ki>s  the  du»t  t>elore  a  nobke.  A 
later  stage  is  to  iURsiiit,  but  not  actually  perform,  ihe  prosir.iilon, 
as  the  Arab  L>cnd.  Sis  hand  to  the  ground  and  puts  n  to  Ivi-.  li(p>  or 
forehead,  or  the  Ionian  »ould  touch  the  sole  of  a  chief's  looi,  thus 
symt>olically  placing  himxif  under  his  feet.  Kneeling  prevails  m 
the  middle  stages  of  culture,  as  in  the  ceremonial  of  China:  Hebrew 
custom  sets  it  rather  apart  as  an  act  of  homaie  to  a  dctty  (I  Kings 
xiK.  18:  Isa.  xlv.  33):  medieval  EiMope  dittinguiahea  between 
kneeling  in  worship  oo  both  knees  and  on  one  kan  only  \m  homage, 
as  in'tM  Adhr  ^  Cwrtuyi  Osth  ccutury)  :— 

"  Be  curtayse  to  god,  and  krvele  down 
On  iMthe  knees  with  grcte  deuocioun: 
To  mon  }iou  shalte  kitele  opoo  be  toA. 
\k  io[Kt  to  [>y  kU  iov  haldeatoS." 

Bowing,  as  a  salute  of  reverence,  appears  !n  its  eittr»-me  in  Orienl.il 
custom,  at  amcng  the  ancient  Israelites:  "  lx)v»nJ  hiniM.ll  lo  ihc 
ground  seven  times"  (Gen.  xxxiii.  3).*  The  ChiniM-  jicorilin^  lo 
the  degree  of  respect  implied  bow  kneeling  or  •.landing'  Ihe 
t>nwing  »aluu(ion,  varying  in  Europe  from  something  less  ilian  the 
Lastern  salaam  down  to  the  tUghtcst  inclination  oi  the  head,  it 
interesting  from  being  given  mutvally.  the  two  lalatets  each  roalUng 
ihi-  ^i^n  of  tubmiation  to  the  other,  which  would  have  been  abtufd 
till  the  kign  passed  tnio  mere  civility.  Uncovering  is  a  common 
mode  of  salutation.  ori(;ina!!y  a  sif;n  of  disarming  or  di-frncclessness 
or  destitution  in  ibc  [jri  :<  riM-  nf  ,1  ^-up<-Tior.  I'olyncsian  or  AIni.in 
chiefs  re<^uire  mote  or  -i  n|  (uni;.  mi  h  as  the  iin<  rini;  to  the 
waist  which  Captain  C  i  »)k  dvM  n'.xi  in  1  ahiti  "  7.ik:n<  ■!(]  thi-  h  >t 
bv  men  has  for  ages  been  the  accepted  mode  in  the  Western  tkuilU. 
.Modem  utsge  has  moderated  this  bowing  and  acmping  (the  tcnpe 
is  throwing  back  the  right  leg  as  the  body  it  bent  forwaraXaawdlaa 
the  curtseys  (tiaiJafiic)  of  women.  Sonte  Eastern  nations  W*  apt 
to  see  disrespect  in  banng  the  head,  but  insist  on  the  feet  bcinf  on- 
covxrcd.  Rurma  wa«agitatcd  foryearsby  '"  the  great  shoe  quest  ion," 
whether  Euro[x-jni  should  cjllctl  on  to  conform  to  native  custom 
rather  than  thi  ir  own.  by  takinij  of!  their  shoes  to  enter  the  royal 
presence  "  (.rasping  hands  is  a  >;osiure  which  makes  its  appearance 
in  aniii|u'ity  as  a  legal  act  symbolic  of  the  parties  joining  in  compact, 
peace  or  friendship;  this  is  well  seen  in  nurriage,  where  Ihe  hand 
grasp  was  pan  of  the  ancient  Hindu  ceremony,  as  wat  the  "  dex> 
trarum  iunctio"  in  Rome,  which  pasted  on  into  the  Christian  rite. 
In  the  cMtMC  world  we  tee  it  passirig  into  a  mere  salutation,  as  where 
the  tiresome  arquaintarce  met  by  Horace  on  his  stroll  along  the  Via 
SacTa  si  i/cs  his  h  ind  lllor.,  Sat.  i.  <)). 

Giving  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  (Gal.  ii.  9I  passed  naturally 
into  a  salutation  throughout  Christendom,  and  snncad,  proi>ably 
from  Byuntium.  over  the  Moslem  world.  Tbc  emphatic  form  of  the 
original  cesture  in  "  striking  hands  "  is  still  used  to  make  the  greeting 
more  hearty.  The  variety  called  in  English  "  thaUng  hands  "  (Ger. 
Handf-ichuiifln)  only  appears  to  haw  become  usual  in  the  middle 
ages.'^  In  the  .Mosit-m  legal  form  of  joining  hands  the  parties  press 
their  thumSs  together."  This  has  been  adopted  as  a  salute  by 
African  inl <  ■• 

As  to  words  of  salutation,  it  is  found  even  among  the  tower  races 
that  certain  ordinary  phrases  have  pasted  into  formal  greetings. 
Thus  among  the  Tupis  of  Brazil,  after  the  stranger's  silent  arrival 
in  the  but.  the  matter,  who  for  n  time  had  taken  no  notice  of  him. 
wouM  tay  "Ertieubtf  that  ts,  "Art  thou  come?"  to  which  the 
proper  reply  was.  "Yes,  I  am  come"!'*  Many  formulas  exprets 
difference  of  rank  and  consequent  respect,  as  where  the  Basuto 
salute  their  chiefs  with  Tama  jnvj/a  /  i.e.  "  Greeting,  wild  beast  '  " 
Congo  negroes  returning  from  a  juurney  salute  thiir  wives  with  an 
affectionate  Oi/nte  /  but  they  mtxkly  knoeling  round  him  may  not 
repeat  the  word,  but  must  tay  Ka  I  kal**  Among  cultured  nations, 
talutationt  are  apt  to  be  expressions  of  peace  and  goodwill,  as  in  the 
Biblical  inaunoet.  "  Is  it  well  with  that?  "  fl  Kings  iv.  36) : "  Peace 
to  thee,  and  peace  to  thine  houie,"  fk.  (t  Sim.  xxv.  6;  see  Ears  iv. 
17).  Such  formulas  run  oa  from  age  to  age,  and  the  latter  may  be 
traced  on  to  the  Moslem  greeting,  Saldm  'aiaikumi  "  The  peace  be 
on  you."  to  which  the  reply  is  Wa-'aiaikum  ai-saldm  I  "  And 
on  you  be  the  peace  (sc.  of  God ) ! "  This  is  an  example  how  a  greet  ing 
may  become  a  password  among  fellow-believers,  for  it  is  usually 
held  that  it  may  not  be  uted  by  or  to  an  infideL  From  an  epigram 
of  Meleager  {Anlk.,  cd.  Jacobs  vii.  119;  cf.  Plautus.  Potn.  v. 
Mjita)  we  leaia  that,  while  the  Syrian  taluution  was  SktUm 
("Fbical").  tbe  Phoenicians  gweted  by  wishing  lile  (twwi.  the 

•  See  the  Egyptian  bow  with  one  band  to  the  knee;  WHUnaon. 

"•'S.  Cl'ells  Wniiams.  Middle  Kintdem,  L  Sot. 
**Sce  references  to  these  custnmt  in  Tylor,  Earfy  History  oj 
Mankxwd.  ch.  iii. 
■<  Shway  Yoe.  Tkt  Bwman,  ii.  158.  305. 

See  Tylor  in  MtemiOan  t  Mat-  (May  1983).  p.  y& 
<■  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  219. 

Jean  de  Lery.  part  ii.  p.  204. 
•»&lagynr.  Jbur  in  S^Mfhkm. 
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SALUZZO--SALVADOR 


The  cognate  BibylunUn 


for  OTvl"  (DMh  iii.  9).  KpK«nu  •  tctta  o( 
M  Mitt  In  the  Vmat  rtxt  "  Lony  Kve  ihc  king ! " 
«i  "  Be  joyful!"  both  at  meeting  and  parting; 


inn.  Stc.,  of  Neo-Punic  gravestones), 
form,  "  O  king,  live  for 
phtaaM  which .  oontinw 

The  Crcdci  nid  ytfM  „       .  ^ 

the  Pytlttgatcen  tytmlmtr  and  the  Platon'K!  i(  wpirrtif,  mith 
health;  at  a  bter  time  Affrdfn^m,  "I  grf-ct!"  came  into  f.T^hion. 
The  Romans  applies!  Sahtl  "  Be  in  hcahh  !"  especially  '  >  im  ■  lirie, 
and  Valel  "  He  well!"  to  parting.  In  the  nio«lcrn  civilizt-tJ  vxirlQ, 
^:v^r^  wlii^rc,  the  lAd  infiniry  aflt-r  health  app<-ars.  the"  How  do  you 
do?''  becoroinz  so  formal  as  often  to  be  laid  on  both  sides  without 
cidwrwuiintmanaaawcr.  Haidly  Icm  wide  in  range  is  the  set  of 
fihnics  "CqixI  day  I"  "Good  night!"  Ac.,  varying  according;  to 
the  hour  and  translating  into  every  language  of  Christendom. 
Among  other  European  phrases,  some  correspond  to  our  "  welcome ! " 
and  '■  farcwrll !  ■■  while  the  ^^■li^■if>u■^  elfrnrnt  rnters  into  another 
tl,!^-,  cAtni'i-lifKil  l»y  our  "  ("■<j<x]  tiv  i  '  '  be  with  you!"), 

and  Frinrh  Aduul  Attcmots  have  been  made  to  shape  European 
grietings  into  expressions  of  orthodoxy,  or  evto  tests  of  belief,  but 
they  have  had  no  great  success.  Examplea  are  a  ProtcsUnt  German 
aatuUticMi  "Lobe  Jetum  CkrutumI"  anawcnd  by  "Im  Evrttketl, 
Amtnt"  and  the  formula  which  in  Spain  enforces  the  doctrine  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  "Ave  .U.jrta  ;>uriiiinii.'"  an^wcrrd  by 
"Sin  pftade  coHttbtdal"  On  the  whole.  llioiii;h  the  h.ilf  inr.itnn.:- 
less  forms  of  ulutatinn  m.iy  oft-  n  se<  m  rii'iculmi  ^,  viricty  wiulil  not 
carry  thciii  nn  -j>  timvcrsjllv  unli-;'-  il  found  them  u  j  fu!.  rh<  v  v  r \c 
the  purpose  of  Icecpine  up  social  intercourse,  and  cstabliihing  relations 
between  the  poctica  IB  M  iaMfvi««» «f  tv^kh  thdr  tooe  mav  strike 
the  keynote.  (E.  B.  T.) 

SALUZZO,  .1  city  and  cpiscopa!  sec  of  ricdmont,  Italy,  in 
the  province  o(  Cunco,  43  m.  S.  of  Turin  by  rail,  i?o6  ft.  above 
tea-lewL  Pop.  (1901)  10.306  (town),  i6,joS  (lommunil.  The 
upper  town  preaerves  some  part  of  the  fortifications  which  pro- 
tected it  when,  previotis  to  the  plague  of  1630,  the  city  had 
iipmtdiolMiOQoiiihabUuita.  Theoldcaatleof  tbemniuises 
of  Sitimoiioirtetvicsuapiiwii.  BcddettheGotUecalbedral 
(i4So>tSii),  with  the  tombs  of  the  marquises,  the  chtirches  of 
San  Giovanni  (formerly  San  Domenico),  San  Bernardo  and  the 
Cast  Cavaiza,  now  the  munirif  i!  n  u  rum,  are  nou-woriliy. 
Railways  run  to  Cunco  and  Air,is<;i  (tlic  I.^iu-r  on  the  Turin- 
Fincrolo  line)  and  steam  lr.inv.vays  in  v.irii)i:s  directions.  The 
cntle  of  Manta,  in  the  vicinity,  contains  interesting  isth-ccntuty 
frescoes  by  a  Fknch  attlM  Cm  P>  d'Aacooa  ia  VArIt  for  190$; 
94.  P-  ««4)- 

The  line  of  the  marquises  of  Salu22o  began  (1142)  with  Manfred, 
son  of  lloniface,  marquis  of  Savona,  and  contmucd  till  1548.  wlu  n 
the  city  and  lerrili>ry  were  scixcd  by  the  French.  The  marqui:^5 
Xv-Mf,  opf»inrnts  of  the  hou«e  of  Savoy,  and  taking  part  in  the 
stru^Rles  between  Kr.incc  and  the  empire,  the  city  oftin  sulTircd 
severely  from  the  fortunes  of  war.  Henry  IV.  restored  the  matquiv 
ate  to  Charica  Emmaaucl  1. «{  Savoy  at  the  peace  of  Lyons  in  t6oi . 
AnMNig  the  cckbrltica  of  Saluaxo  are  SUvio  Pellico,  Bodom.  the 
famous  printer  of  Parma  of  the  late  18th  and  early  tgth  cenlaries 
and  Caalis  the  historian  of  Sardinia.  The  history  of  the  mavquisatc 
«aa  written  by  Oclfiao  Muletti  (9  vols.,  1839-18^3). 

SAIVAOOB,  or  SMt  S«tv«D<tt  (X«#dUiw  id  Sd»aiar\  the 
smallest  but  most  densely  peopled  of  the  republics  of  Central 
America,  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  Honduras,  S.  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  .md  W.  hy  Gii:;!cmjl.-i.  (For  map,  sec  Ci;ntral 
AuERtCA.)  Pop.  (looO)  i,ii6,J53;  area,  about  7^:5  sq.  m. 
Salvador  has  a  coastline  extending  for  about  160  m.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  dc  la  Paz  to  thai  of  the  Goascorao  in  the  Bay 


of  Fonsci 


Its  length  frao  £.  to  W.  ia  140     and  its 


avenge  bieadtii  about  60  m. 

MjniMl  FcoHiret.— With  the  eiceptioo  of  »  cwnparatiwdy 
nanow  seaboard  of  low  aOuvial  |iiaiin»  the  country  consists 
mainly  of  a  plateau  about  seee  ft.  above  the  sea,  broken  by  a  large 
number  of  volcanic  cones.  Thc  c  arc  f^.  ilo;-.  .-.lly  r.f  mnrc 
recent  origin  than  the  main  cluiin  of  the  (  orJillcra  which  rises 
farther  N.  The  principal  river  of  the  republic  is  the  Rio  Lcmpa, 
which,  rising  just  beyond  the  frontier  of  Guatemala  and  crossing 
a  comer  of  Honduras,  enters  Salvador  N.  of  Citali.  After 
ICCetving  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Laguna  dc  Guija,  it  tlows 
E.  through  >  magDiScent  valley  between  the  plateau  and  the 
Cordillera,  and  then  tttninc  S.  skiits  the  base  oi  the  volcano 
of  Siguatrpeque  and  reaches  the  Pacific  In  40*  W.  Among 
its  numerous  trihulsries  are  the  Rin  S.inta  .\na,  rising  near 
the  city  of  that  name,  the  A&alRuaic,  which  passes  the  capital 
San  .Salv.idor,  the  Sumpul,  and  the  Torola,  draining  the  N.E. 
of  Salvador  aiid  part  of  Honduras.  The  Lcmpa  is  I6r  two- thirds 


of  its  course  navigable  by  small  steamers.  The  Rio  San  Miguel 
drains  the  country  between  the  bay  of  Fonscca  and  the 
basin  of  the  Lempa.  The  volcanic  mountains  do  not  k>rm  a 
chain  but  a  series  of  clusters:  the  Izalco  group  in  the  W. 
— indudiog  Iialw  iSaaaiA  in  1770},  Maicdino,  Santa  Ana, 
Nannjast  Aguifa^  Sen  Juaa  de  DiDa,  Apaacca,  Yam^iaM  aad 
Laguniu;  the  San  Salvador  group,  about  30  m.  E.;  Cojitte>- 
peque  to  the  N.E.  and  the  San  Vicente  group  to  the  E.  of  the 
great  volcanic  lal^e  of  Iloj  ani;;*,  tl:e  SiRuatcfieque  surnr.ils 
to  the  N.E.  of  San  \'i<i-ntc,  ami  llie  great  S  IC.  or  'an  Miguel 
grciup— San  Miguel,  Chin.imcca,  Burnapa,  Usulatan,  Ttiapa, 
Taburcte.  Cacaguateque  and  Socicdad  volcanoes  in  the  N.E. 
belong  to  the  inland  Cordillera.  Santa  Ana  (6300  ft.)  and  Sa0 
Miguel  (7120  ft.)  are  the  loftiest  volcanoes  in  the  country. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  is  luhject  to  earthquakes. 
San  Miguel  is  described  as  one  of  the  moM  ticacheraus  bunung 
meujilaiDt  la  America,  aomettmet  several  years  lo  complete 
repose  aiul  then  all  at  once  bursting  out  with  terriSc  fury.  In 
1870-1880  the  Lake  of  Ilopango  was  the  scene  of  a  remarkable 
scries  of  p'n  :i  i:m  'ii,  Willi  .1  Ict'glh  of  5I  m.  and  a  bri  .i<Jth  of 
4J,  it  forms  a  rou;;h  par..lUloKr;im  with  deeply  iiidciitcJ  sides, 
and  is  surrounded  in  all  direttiuns  by  stnp  in<iuf.l jitu  txvipt 
at  the  points  where  the  villages  of  Asino  and  Apulo  occupy 
little  patches  of  level  ground.  Between  the  3i5t  of  Deccml>er 
1879  and  the  nth  of  January  1880  the  lake  rose  4  ft.  above  its 
levd.  The  Jiboa,  which  flows  out  at  the  S,E.,  beieaitte,  instead 
of  a  very  shallow  stream  so  ft.  hnad,  a  ra^ng  tonent  which 
soon  scooped  out  for  itadf  in  the  vdoinic  racks  a  fhannrl 
30  to  35  ft.  deep.  A  rapid  subsidence  of  the  lake  VIS  thoS 
prcKluccd,  and  by  the  6ih  of  March  the  levd  was  n\  ft.  below 
its  m.i\;mum.  Towards  the  centre  of  the  lake  a  volcanic  centre 
about  500  ft.  in  diamclrr  rose  150  ft.  above  the  water,  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  sm.ill  i^l.inds. 

ClimaU. — The  lowlands  are  generally  hot  and,  on  the  coast, 
malarial;  but  on  the  taUdands  and  mountain  slopes  of  the 
interior  the  dimate  is  temperate  and  healthy.  There  are  ody 
two  seasons:  the  iret,  wUch  Salvadothms  call  winter,  f ram 
May  to  October;  and  thedry,arSHiMner,  season,  from  November 
to  .^pril.  In  July  and  August  there  are  high  winds,  followed  by 
torrents  of  rain  and  thunderstorms;  in  .September  and  Oit'.ticT 
the  rain,  not  heavy,  is  continuous.  For  an  .-Kttnjut  of  the 
geology,  fauna  and  flora  of  Salvador,  see  (  im  k  u  .\mi  vxck. 

Inhabitants. — The  population  in  18S7  w.is  stated  to  be  664,^13, 
(1901)  1,006,848,  (iQo<i)  1,1 16,753.  The  number  of  Ladinos 
(whites  and  persons  of  mixed  blood)  is  about  775,000  and  of 
Indians  about  330,000.  The  various  elements  were,  before  igoi, 
fslimaird  as  follows,  aad  the  proportioo  still  holds  food  in  the 


n^a:  whites  (creolcs  and  foreigaers)  ie%,  half<astcs  50%, 
Indians  40%,  and  a  very  smaQ  proportion  of  negroes.  The 
whites  of  pure  Wood  are  very  few,  a  liberal  estimate  putting  the 

proportion  at  2  5%.  There-  is  no  immigration  into  the  country, 
and  the  rapiel  increase  with  which  the  popi^Li -on  is  credited 
can  l>e  due  only  to  a  large  surplus  of  hirlhs  o\  (  r  deaths.  The 
chief  towns,  which  are  described  in  separate  article's,  compriao 
San  Salvador  the  capital  (pop.  IQ05,  about  60,000),  Santa  Aaa 
(48,000),  San  Miguel  ds.ooo),  San  Vicente  (18,000).  SoosQOat* 
(17,000),  Nueva  San  Salvador  or  Sania  Tccia  (18^000)  aad  the 
sei^mt  of  La  Union  (4000).  For  the  aacieat  UmOui  dvUnthiB 
of  Salvador,  see  Central  Averica:  Animidttf,  aad  Mcxko: 

lliiiory. 

Arriiulture  —l^c  only  industry  ezlensively  carried  on  is 
.ipririili urc,  but  the  methods  cmi  loycd  arc  still  primitive.  The 
more  important  products  ate  colice,  sugar,  indigo  and  balsam. 
The  country  is  rich  in  medicinal  plants.  Peruvian  balsam 
{Myrosptrmum  Sahatertnu  or  Myroxylen  Pereirae)  is  an  indl* 
gcnousbalm.rareexcept on theBaham Coast, asthercgion  ahont 
Cape  Xemediea  is  named.  It  Is  not  cultivated  fat  Fitu,  bat  owe* 
Its  name  to  the  fact  that,  daring  the  cariy  period  oif  Spanish 
rule,  it  was  forwarded  to  the  Peruvian  port  of  Callao  for  fran- 
shipmcni  to  Europe.  Rubber  is  collected;  tobacco  is  grown 
in  sni:i!l  cjuantities;  cocoa,  rice,  cereals  and  fruits  are  (ullivated. 
The  govcmmcal  seeks  to  encourage  cotton-growing,  and  has 
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establisbed  in  tlie  tabntfai  of  tlH  a|A*i  »  •gtaJfal  college 
aiid  xDodcl  fann. 

JTMnf. — lo  the  CanliIlcim,wMchnio«thnnifh  Salvador,  tbeie 
aie  Tdns  of  various  meuh  gold,  sQver,  copper,  Betcmy  and 
leul  being  found  mosUy  in  the  E.,  and  iron  in  the  W.  Coal  has 
been  discovered  at  various  points- in  ihc  v.illcy  of  the  Lcmpa. 
In  the  republic  there  are  about  iSo  mirun^  establishments, 
about  half  of  thcra  being  in  the  department  of  Morazan;  they 
arc  owned  by  Briti&b,  United  Slates  and  Saivadorian  companies. 
Only  gold  and  silver  an  worked,  llw  oatput,  dddly  (old, 
was  valued  at  £250,000  lo  tgOf. 

CtfMNMTc*.— Tbe  tnde  ol  Skhtdor  h  almatt  entirdy  oonfined 
to  tfae  import  U  cotton  fnod^  wooMni  floodot  u>d 
OMcliinery,  and  to  tbe  eiport  of  coffee  and  a  few  other  asricol- 
ttiral  products.  In  iqoc  the  formation  of  a  statistical  office  was 
decreed.  The  average  yearly  value  of  the  imports  for  the  five 
years  1904-1908  was  £804,000,  of  the  exports  £1,150,000.  The 
Goflce  exported  in  iqoS  was  valued  at  £850,000.  The  import.s, 
comprising  foodstuffs,  hardw.irc,  drugs,  cotton.s,  ,^ilk  and  yarn, 
come  (in  order  of  value)  diicdy  from  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States.  France  and  Ccnaufi  the  C^Mrtt  ant  wumlf  to  the 
United  State*  and  France. 

SkifpiMg  and  Communicalions. — Until  1855  the  roads  of 
Salvador  wen  little  better  than  bridle-patha,  and  forda  or  ferries 
were  the  tole  meuit  of  cnniag  the  luier  fivers.  During  the 
next  balf-ccntury  about  7000  m.  of  Mghmys  were  built,  and  the 
rivers  were  bridged.  The  first  railway,  a  narrow-gauge  line, 
between  the  port  of  .^cajutla  and  Sonsonatc,  was  opened  in  1882, 
and  afterwards  extended  to  Aicns  on  the  F,.  and  Santa  Ana  on 
the  N.W.  A  railway  from  the  cjfiital  to  Nucva  San  Salvador 
was  also  constructed,  and  in  iqoo  was  linked  to  the  older  system 
by  *  Hoe  from  Ateot  to  San  Salvador.  In  190.;,  a  concession 
«M  paitted  for  an  extension  from  Nucva  San  Salvador  to  the 
port  ol  La  Libntad.  From  350  to  450  vessels  annually  entered 
•ad  cleucd  at  Saivadorian  ports  (chiefly  Acajuila,  La  Libertad 
and  La  Unkm),  during  the  years  1895  to  1905.  The  old  port  of 
Acajutla  has  been  closed,  and  a  new  port  opened  in  a  more 
sheltered  position  about  i  m.  N.,  where  an  iron  pier,  waicbouses 
and  custom  househavabcBaaMUd.  Salvador  joiaed  the  postal 

ttnion  in  1379. 

Cmrrency  end  CredU. — In  1,10  there  were  three  commercial 
hanks  and  aa  agricultural  bank  within  the  republic.  In  1S97  a 
law  was  paated  adopting  a  gold  standard.  The  currency  of  the 
country  in  1910  cpnsbtcd  entirely  of  silver  pesos,  the  fractional 
■oncjr  ooder  -900  fine  having,  by  arraogemeat  idtb  the  govem- 
BMBt,  been  aDcavntcdby  tlwlMala.  Ihepcu  or  dollar  at  par 
b  vidoed  at  foor  afaOlingi;  its  actual  value  was  about  is.  M.  in 
t^to-  The  mrtric  s>'5tcmof  weiRhts  and  measures  wta  r.rlrjpicd  hy 
decree  of  Janujiy  1S86,  but  the  old  Spanish  weights  and  measures 
Sl3i  Cuatiaue  in  general  use. 

Finamct. — The  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  import  and 
export  duties,  but  considerable  sums  arc  also  obtained  from 
cxdse,  and  smaller  amounts  from  stamps  and  other  sources.  The 
priiKipal  branches  of  expenditure  are  the  public  debt,  defence 
aad  iatcmal  administtatioB.  The  official  figures  showing  the 
aevcBiw  and  capeaditue  far  lltt  ivt  yean  sgat^igot  aia  aa 
foQows  (pcMs  being  converted  into  stoiing  at  the  rate  of  11 


Years. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

«9<M 

1906 
1907 
1908 

675.000 
71 1,000 
707,000 
728,000 
1,064,000 

7J4.000 
8J7.CWO 

1.024.000 
886,000 

1,019.000 

Tbm  foraign  debt,  amounting  to  i7a6^4*»  (£,240^000  of  a  6  %  loan 
of  i9Sg,  and  £485,720  of  another  of  tSqi)  was  in  1S99  converted 
fato  5*i  toortgage debentures  of  the  Salvador  Railway  Company 
Limited,  to  which  the  Rovernmcnt  has  guaranteed,  for  eighteen 
years  from  the  ist  of  January  1899,  a  fixed  annual  subsidy  of 
£24,000.  In  March  1908  a  ncwforeign  loan  was  raised,  amount- 
iag  to  Xi^oooyooa  Hie  beada  van  inuod  at     aad  boit «% 


interest,  secured  partly  upon  tbe  special  kaport  duty  of  ts-te 
(American  gold)  on  every  kilogramme  of  imported  BCfdiaadiK, 
partly  upon  the  export  duty  of  40  c.  (Amcncaa  gold)  OB  every 
quintal  (100  lb)  of  coffee  up  to  500,000  Vb,  TIlS  4%tBtcnal 
debt  amounted  in  1905  lo  £840,170. 

Gevtrnmcnt. — The  constitution  proclaimed  in  1R24,  and 
modified  in  1850,  iS(>A,  1S71,  1S72,  i8«o,  tSS;  and  1SS6,  vests 
the  le(;i>>lai\c  ]»\vcr  in  a  chamber  of  7::  lii  im  ji  including 
4}  landowners  (j  for  each  department),  all  chosen  by  the  direct 
vote  of  the  people.  The  president  and  vice-president  are  Bltcwise 
chosen  by  direct  popular  vote,  and  they  hold  office  for  4  years. 
The  president  is  not  eligible  for  the  presidency  or  vice-presidency 
during  the  foUowing  presidential  term.  He  is  assisted  by  4 
ministers.  Local  government  is  carried  on  in  each  of  the  14 
departments  by  governors  appointed  by  the  central  executive. 
The  municipalities  arc  administered  by  officers  (alcaldes,  regi- 
di  rts,  &\  )  eleetei!  by  the  inhabitants. 

A'ij'],ci«ii  and  ICdiu at ian. —The  Roman  Catholic  religion 
prevails  throughout  the  republic,  but  there  is  complete  religious 
freedom,  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  public  order.  Civil  marriage 
is  legal,  monastic  institutions  are  prohibited,  and  education  is  in 
the  hands  of  laymen.  Primary  education  is  gratuitous  and 
obligatory.  For  secondary  instruction  there  are  about  so  higher 
:<choob,  iadudiag  3  technical  institutes,  and  a  sdwola  for 
teachers,  one  for  men  and  the  other  for  women — these  five 
institutions  beinR  supported  by  the  government.  At  San 
Salvador  there  is  a  national  college  for  the  higher  education  of 
women.  Superior  and  professional  instniCtiOB  la  pCOldded  at 
the  national  university  in  the  capital. 

Justice  is  administered  by  a  supreme  court,  ami  in  district, 
circuit  and  local  courts.  The  active  army  consists  of  about 
3000  men,  and  the  militia,  of  about  18,000.  In  time  of  war  all 
male*  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty  are  liable  for 
service.  The  navy  consists  of  one  customs  cruiser. 

Hutofy.p-^vador  received  iu  name  from  Pedro  de  Alvaiado, 
who  conquered  it  for  Spain  in  1525-26.  Its  {ndependence  of 
the  Spanish  Crown  dales  from  1823;  (sec  CrNTBAL  America: 
History).  Revolutions  have  been  frequent.  In  July  1906  war 
broke  out  beiwi  en  S  dvador,  Honduras  and  GuatcnLiila,  but  was 
terminated  within  the  month  by  the  arbitration  of  the  United 
States  [>re:ide!U  (iM.e  as  above).  In  1907  Salvador  supported 
Honduras  (q.v.)  agaiii.st  NicaraRua;  its  prosperity  was  not, 
however,  seriously  impaired  by  the  defeat  of  its  ally. 

5n  p  K.  C.  Squicr,  Tke  SlaUi  of  Cfnlrat  AmtrUa  (London,  ifv^^^'*; 
D  ^-luzm.in,  A^iuHtamttntos  iobrt  la  tcftajrafia  jisua  de  la  reputtlua 
dtl  Si'.luuliyr  (Sin  Salvador,  IS^^.^):  1).  Gor./ale*,  Pal/ys  sohre  la 
ftpubtua  de  El  Salvador  (San  S.ilv.Kliir,  I'yOi;;  No.  5S  of  the 
BulUtint  o(  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics  (Washington,  1892); 
annual  reports  of  the  Council  of  the  Cotponition  of  Foieign  Bond* 
holder*  (London)  and  of  the  British  Foreign  Office. 

SALVAGE  (from  Lat.  sahm,  safe).  There  b  no  general 
rule  or  principle  of  law  which  entitles  one  who  saves  the  life  or 
property  of  another  lo  be  rewarded  by  him.  But  in  certain 
special  classes  of  cases  the  law  docs  require  the  appointed  courts 
to  reward  those  who  by  tbcir  exertions  have  rescued  Uves  or 
property  from  probable  damage  or  destruction.  The  reward  so 
l^ven  Is  eaOed  m/so^  and  the  same  word  b  ellMi  vaad  to  denote 
the  service  rewarded.  Apart  from  the  application  of  die  term 
by  analogy  to  the  saving  of  property  from  fire  On  land,  the 
rero'.ery  i.-f  Jjroin'rly  from  ties;  riKi  ion  hy  the  aid  of  voluntary 
paymt:iLS  {ab  in  ihe  cue  oi  [jayment.s  to  prevent  the  forfeiturcof 
an  insurance  policy) ,  or  a  soliri tor's  eharpes  lor  pro[>erty  recovered 
by  bis  means,  the  subject  of  salvage  divides  into  U)  civil  salvage, 
(2)  military  salvage. 

I.  Ct'pti  Salvage  in  English  law  is  defined  as  such  a  service  as 
may  become  the  ground  of  a  reward  in  the  (admiralty)  court  on 
the  dvil  side  of  iu  Juriadiction,  and  oonaisu  in  the  preietvation 
of  Bfie  or  property  from  some  of  the  dangers  of  toe  ica.  The 
jurisdiction  to  give  it  is  an  admiralty  jurisdiction.  Bvt  the 
right  to  reward  was  recognized  in  the  courts  of  common  law beiote 
the  admiralty  court  became,  as  it  now  is,  a  part  of  the  HighCouit 
of  Justice,  e.g.  by  enforcing  a  possessory  lien  of  the  salvor  over 
the  aatved  ptopeity.  Tbe  ei^  of  the  rule  baa  beta  tiaoed 
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to  the  doctrine  of  Roman  knr  that  "  spontueoiu  services " 

in  the  protection  o(  lives  and  property  should  be  rewarded. 
But  t!ut  iT'Kiiii  L-  li.is  ni>i  fiium!  a  [il.ict.'  in  English  law  except, 
asprirt  of  ihf  i;i.iiil-ii:ic  Uw  .iilrmiiiiU  r<;<l  in  l!ic  court  of  .idivi trail 
Ihus  -(:rvlit>i  on  lan-l,  >.iy  in  jtscuiri;;  lives  or  liouvti  or  pooili 
from  lire,  do  act  entitle  the  pcr^xi  rtridcriitg  iboae  servica^  to 
reward,  unless  he  has  acted  umlcr  some  contract  or  employment. 
But  at  sea  the  right  to  reward  springs  from  iho  icrrice  iticU  if 
it  lias  been  lendcrcd  to  a  ship,  or  her  paMCngCfl,  Ctew  or  caiso, 
or  to  propcfty  which  has  been  thnwn  or  washed  out  of  her. 
And  auch  a  aervice  entitles  to  aalvage  thoni^  the  ship  may  be 
in  harbour,  or  within  a  river,  or  even  in  a  dock.  This  connexion 
of  the  lives  or  property  with  a  ship  seems  essential.  The  right 
<!  H  s  not  .>ri.s<^  ujioti  saving  goods  which  have  got  adrift  iti  riser 
Cr  K.irln^ur,  evt  n  il  they  have  been  washed  out  to  K-a,  nor  upon 
sivtnt;  i.roi.crt;.-  of  other  kinds  which  may  be  in  peril  on  the  ica 
or  on  the  seashore.  Thus  a  <iaim  to  reward  (or  ^.-^ving  a  gas- 
buoy  or  beacon,  which  had  broken  from  its  moorini^s  in  the 
Upper  Ilumbcr,  and  was  aground  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast, 
was  disallowed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  afltrming  the  court  of 
appeal,  id  the  caw  of  the  cavfloat "  Wkiam  ^•.  a,"  On*  A.C 
337- 

The  definite  right  to  salvage  for  sasnng  lives  from  ships  is  the 
creation  of  modern  statutes.  Formerly  the  Ailniirdty  )udj>es 
treated  the  fact  tb:it  lives  h.nl  licm  b.ave;l  .is  enhiincinK  the 
merit  of  a  salvage  of  proptriy  hy  the  same  s-ilvor'^,  uhrrc  the 
two  could  be  connected;  and  so  indiretily  civc  life  salv:3Ki-. 
And  this  is  still  the  position  in  cases  where  the  Merchant  -Shipping 
Act  of  iSg4  does  not  apply.  This  act  (S544)  applies  to  all  cases 
in  which  the  "services  are  readardi  wholly  or  in  part  within 
British  watcn  in  nving  life  from  any  British  or  foreign  vessel, 
or  elsewhere  tn  saving  life  (rota  any  British  vessel."  Also 
(S  545)  it  can  be  app]ic<l,  by  Order  m  CouncU,  to  Itfe  salvage 
from  ships  of  any  foreign  country  whose  government  "is  wUling 
that  salvage  should  be  awarded  by  British  courts  (or  services 
r-n  lere  l  in  saving  li(c  (rom  ships  belonging  to  'hat  country 
where  the  ship  is  beyond  the  limits  of  liritish  juriMiiciion." 
By  section  544  the  life  salvage  is  made  payable  "by  the  owcKr 
of  the  vessel,  cargo  or  epprirfl  saved  ";  and  b  to  be  paid  in 
priority  to  all  other  daimu  f  »r  ^.  Jvage.  Where  the  value  of  the 
vessel,  cargo  and  apparel  savtsd  is  insufficient  to  pay  the  life 
aalvage,  the  Board  of  Trade  may  la  tbdr  disovtioa  up  the 
<icfidaKr«  in  whole  or  in  part,  out  «(  tlw  McwaiHilc  Marine 
Fund.  The  effect  of  the  act  is  to  impose  a  conumNiicsponibDity 
iijioi,  the  owners  of  ship  and  cargo  to  the  extent  of  their  property 
iivcd.  Whatever  is  saved  becomes  a  fund  out  of  which  life 
salvors  may  be  rewarded,  and  to  which  they  arc  entitled  in 
priority  to  other  salvors.  In  the  case  of  the  cargo  ex  "Schiller" 
(1S77,  2  I'D.  145)  salvage  was  allowed  out  of  specie  raised  hy 
divers  frorn  the  sunken  wreck,  to  persons  who  bad  saved  some 
of  the  passengers  and  crew. 

This  limitation  of  liability  to  the  amount  of  the  property 
nived  is  alio  true  with  regard  to  salvace  of  property.  The 
oidiiiary  icnedy  of  the  aalvor  is  icBlBSt  dwjMRverty  itsdf;  by 
proceediitg*  in  rem,  to  enforce  tbe  maritime  Sen  given  him  by 
the  h'.v  upon  t'l.it  property.  This  cnaliJc  liini  to  arrest  the 
properly,  ii  ^'.itliin  tbe  jurisdiction,  into  v.kosc  hands  soever 
it  may  have  ccjnic;  and,  i:  iilcc:  ary.  to  oljtain  a  sale,  and 
payment  of  his  cL  un  out  of  the  iitoceeds.  T  he  wlvor  has  also 
a  remedy  in  piru^nam,  used  otily  in  cxcepticiiiil  c.iics,  against 
the  owners  or  others  intcreste<l  in  the  properly  saved  (Five 
Stedlmses,  is  V.D.  143);  but  it  seems  certain  that  Avt  depends 
iipoa  propo^  having  been  saved,  and  having  come  to  the 
owner'a  luidds;  and  that  tbe  amount  which  CSD  be  awarded  is 
limited  by  tbe  value  of  that  property. 

An  essential  condition  is  that  the  lives  or  property  saved 

must  hive  hecn  in  dan^i  r— cil'n  r  in  itnrne'li.Ho  peril,  or  i:i  a 
portion  <ii  ''difficulty  and  rw.i!.on.:djlc  apjjrehcuaiou,"  L)iiir;cr 
to  the  salvor  is  not  essential,  though  it  enhances  his  claim  to 
reward;  but  to  constitute  a  salvage  service  there  must  have  been 
danger  to  the  thing  salved.  Again,  the  service  must  have 
helped  usefully  towards  saving  the  lives  or  properly.  Inefleclual 


efforts,  however  aneBiwae  and  nMrftofious,  give  rise  10  no 
claim.  But  the  service  need  not  be  completely  successful,  li  it 

has  contributed  to  an  ultimate  rescue  it  will  be  rewarded,  though 
that  ni.iy  h.ivc  been  accomplished  by  others.  And  as  we  have 
seen,  there  must  have  been  ultimate  success.  Some  of  the 
properly  involved  in  the  adventure  must  have  been  saved.  And 
the  value  of  that,  or  the  fund  realized  by  its  sales,  lindlt  tbe 
total  of  the  awards  to  all  the  salvors.  Cases,  of  course,  occur 
in  which  services  at  sea  arc  employed  by  ships  in  danfer:  at 
where  ft  steamer  with  ft  bmkcn  prqpeUer  ahalt  employe  ftooiber 
steamer  to  tow  her;  or  when  a  veaad  which  baa  loM  btr  aocbon 
employs  another  to  procure  anchors  (or  her  from  shore.  In  such 
cases  the  conditioiu  o(  reward  above  set  out  may  not  apply. 
Reward  may  he  payable,  notwithbt.inding  entire  (ailure  of 
s.uccesS|  by  the  express  or  implied  terms  of  the  cmplojuient. 
But  iuth  a  reward  is  not  truly  "  salv.igc." 

ikrviccs  rendered  in  the  performance  of  a  duty  owed  do  not 
entitle  to  salvage.  The  policy  o(  the  law  is  to  stimulftte  voluntary 
cSort,  not  to  weaken  obligation.  Thus  the  crew  cannot  (wfade 
still  the  cnw)  be  salvors  of  tbe  ship  or  carp);  hot  cfto  the 
punagers,  ludeas  they  have  volaotaiOy  stayed  Oft  the  dip 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  her.  Nor  can  a  pOot  employed  as  such 
be  salvor,  unless  be  has  boarded  her  in  such  except ion.-il  drcnm- 
stanccs  that  his  doing  so  (or  pilotage  (ccs  could  not  rcaiCinitdy 
be  required;  or  unless  the  circumst.inccs  of  the  scn.-irc.  cntLred 
u[)on  as  pilotage,  have  so  rhangcd  as  to  alter  its  character; 
and  it  may  be  douhtcd  whether  sucli  a  change  of  circunLiiaiMes 
is  a  valid  ground  (or  a  claim  of  salvage  remuneration  by  the 
pilot  where  he  Iiaa  had  no  opportunity  o(  leaving  the  ship.  So 
again  of  the  owners  and  crew  of  a  tug  em^oycd  to  tow  a  sbip<. 
They  cannot  claim  salwase  for  rescuing  her  fnm  •  danger  whin 
may  arise  during  the  towage,  unless  cbcunstaaoes  hftve  capcr- 
vened  wlilch  were  not  contemplated,  and  are  ntch  o  to  requiro 
extraordinary  aid  (rom  the  tug,  or  to  expose  her  to  cxfraonJIn  ^ry 
risk.  Officers  and  crew  of  a  ship  of  the  roj  al  n^vy  nia>  have 
salvage  where  thry  have  rendered  services  oulside  the  protec- 
tion which  their  shii>  ought  to  aflord.  But  by  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  1891.  §  557,  fuch  a  claim  must  be  with  coii<j.'iit  of 
the  Admiralty;  and  ito  claim  can  be  made  in  respect  of  ibc 
ship  herself. 

The  kinds  and  degrees  of  service  are  very  vattoin.  He 
rewards  given  vary  ooixapondingly.  Regard  h  paid,  fifet,ta 
the  degree  oi  the  danger  te  the  pieperty  salved,  to  its  Vfthie, 
and  to  tlw  tlhct  of  ue  lovlcet  rendered;  next,  to  the  lishs 
run  by  the  salvors,  the  length  and  severity  of  their  cfTorts,  the 
enterprise  and  skill  displayed,  and  to  the  value  and  cltn  iency 
of  the  scisrl  or  apparatus  they  h.ivc  usc<l,  nnr!  ihc  risks  to 
'.\hich  they  have  c\[«jsefi  hrr.  In  a  modern  case  (the  "  G!c>:gyie," 
tS.:)S,  ,\.C.  510)  a  specially  larpc  award  was  given  to  \esscls 
kept  consl.ir.tiy  ready  for  salving  operations  in  Gibraltar  Bay. 
It  was  owing  to  that  readiness  that  the  rescue  had  been  possible. 
On  the  other  band,  any  negligent  or  improper  conduct  of  the 
salvors  will  be  considered  in  diminution  of  the  awaid:  ae  wbttft 
thqr  have  negligently  omoaed  the  sl#  to  damage,  «r  lunre 
plundered  tbe  cargo,  or  deeH  with  it  contrary  to  the  owner's 
interests.  And  where  the  rescue  has  been  (rom  a  danger  whkh 
was  brought  about  by  the  negligent  or  improper  conduct  of  those 
who  cffectrd  the  rescue,  no  salvage  is  allowed.  So  that  where 
two  colliding  ships  were  both  to  blame  for  the  collision,  the 
m.xster  and  crew  of  one  of  thrm  were  not  allowed  salvage  for 
services  in  saving  cargo  of  tbe  other  (cargo  ex  "  Capeiia,"  L.R. 
I  A.  and  E.  i^b). 

In  apportioning  tbe  total  award  givco  fior  ft  salvage  etrvice 
among  the  owners,  matter  and  otw  of  the  veMd  by  ntaas 
of  wlikh  it  has  beca  leadoeiL  tbe  qicdal  drcuBnteiicct  of  each 
case  have  to  be  conddeied.  In  maiAy  all  cases  a  large  portion 
piK's  to  the  owners,  and  as  in  recent  times  the  \  alue  and  ei7;ciency 
of  ships  (ctpccially  of  steamships)  have  ir>crcascd.  so  the  propor- 
tion of  the  w  hole  usually  av<'.i.rded  to  the  ow  ners  has  also  incn  :,ff  d. 
In  an  ordinary  case  oi  ^Ivage  by  a  steamship  lowing  a  distressed 
ship  into  S3(ety,  the  share  of  the  owners  is  usually  about  three- 
ioitrths;  of  the  remaioder  the  master  usually  gets  about  one-third* 
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■ad  the  ofScm  and  atw  dirkie  the  rest  in  profwtfkn  to  their 
rtfings.  But  wben  the  nlviof  ihip  has  mitriniid  tpc<M 
4biM^  in  the  ■ennei^  or  Iw  owacn  hMW  bcw 
tint  it  tikcii  into  accnont.  Ob  tkt  aite  bttd,  'Whm  ipecul 
penonal  services  have  been  icodcnd  Ij  ncnbefl  «f  the  oew 
tbcy  are  specially  rewarded. 

lUimiwiM  tilM  tlttCM«C  the  Jbid^ 
127).  TlwbricMttiflc"RiidM,"4lmfict.«ulallMtn  trail 
iliip  "  Scythia  '  (carrytag  a  very  valuable  cafgo)  2>o  m.  N.  of  the 
Llurd.  The  mate  and  three  hands  ol  the  "  Scythia "  wrrr  put 
on  bcWT'l,  .tmJ  in  cirrum'^f snee*  of  much  liarJi>lii|)  and  d.inccr 
they  bro,.k;lit  her  aftrr  rightwri  days  s-ilily  to  LivcriKxjI.  An<-r 
Ar^ucl  ni  cx\ycnyi:s  incurred  by  the  owners  of  ihc  "S<:>thi.i."  the 
»jl  .j(  ;h<-  |>ri)[i<  rty  viviil  ».!■»  iOJ<H.  Sir  R.  PhiUimorc  awarded 
iS*9o:  aod  ot  this  be  gave  ^^600  to  tae  mate,  £510  to  each  a<  the 
Sn*  an  who  had  acoomfMriadHrini:  ^fOO  te  the  ovMn  «l  the 
"Scytha":  and  £3SOtob«-olllH-«lB0inaM 

An  aLTrcement  to  Ihc  s-nlvagc  to  be  paid  is  sometimes  made 
ai  ibe  itinc  the  assistance  is  Riven.  Wben  made  (airly  the  court 
will  act  upon  it,  though  ii  tnay  turn  out  to  be  a  l>ad  barg.un 
(or  one  or  other  of  the  |>artk».  But  ii  the  iact»  were  not  correctly 
apprehended  by  one  or  both,  or  if  the  position  was  one  of  such 
di^culty  that  those  salved  had  no  ml  optioo  as  to  accepting 
the  salvor's  terms,  the  couits  wiB  set  the  agnenwnt  IsUe. 

Thi*  Happened,  for  ta«lance.  where  the  salvine  ship  refuted  to 
frolic  S50  wrecked  pilKrimt  from  the  Parkin  Kook  in  the  Red 
S  i  i  t  a  \f^t  «uin  than  £4000.  An  agreement  had  in  consequence 
t'.>  si^iixii  (i>f  their  conv«yan<c  fur  that  turn  to  Jcdda,  two  or 
thrive  tidy*'  hiiL  The  Parkin  Rock  stand*  6  ft.  above  the  wntfr, 
and  had  bad  weather  come  on  the  lives  wouM  havx  l*en  in  great 
daogcr.  It  was  held  that  the  sum  a»kcd  (or  was  exorbitant;  and 
due  the  agreement,  nade  ooder  pnctical  computsioo.  could  not 
■Caad  (the  ^'  iiedtna."  9  P.D.  5)  On  the  other  hand,  an  agreement 
to  tow,  for  a  hxed  sum,  a  vcdkI  which  had  sufferrd  considerable 
damage,  was  set  atudc,  and  alvage  awarded,  on  the  ground  that 
thf  dim3(;.  d  rtindition  had  not  Victn  di«<li>Mrd  to  the  lug  when  the 
Ccatract  »a?i  made  tthc  "  Ktninlofh,"  1  SpinW.  /f>5). 

The  award  of  salvage  is  generally  made  in  one  5um  against 
th^  bei|ht  wad  cargo;  and  those  interests  contribute  to  the 
hi  iwapoctioa  to  the  value  saved.  Ko  diatloctioD  h 
i  between  the  dstweetsMtkeiewleied  to  one  hitcwst  and 
another.  Bat.  irith  a  possible  eieqxtoil  io  the  case  of  life 
salvage,  there  is  not  a  joint  liabiSty  ol  the  seveial  fatterests. 
t-rh  Is  li.^blc  to  the  salvors  for  his  own  shatv,  and  for  no  more. 
Thf  sh'p  cannot  be  made  to  pay  the  cargo's  share,  nor  the  cargo 
the  ship  s..  If,  however,  the  shipowner  pays  the  cargo's  share, 
be  baa  a  Ixca  upoa  it  for  the  amount.  In  practice  the  liabilities 
for  salvage  are  ordinarily  adjusted  as  part  of  general  average. 
Stxklfy,  bowevcr,  these  is  a  difierence.  The  liability  to  pay 
■dvicebadhectfiahility  to  the  salvon,  aiUai  et  OBce«  Af • 
the  pon  of  icfufBt  and  pvopoctkmal  to  the  values  then;  wfamas 
the  fiah^y  to  contrflmte  to  a  genetel  avertfe  loss  or  e«pertdilurc 
is  postponed  until  the  en'  p'ri'  n  or  break  up  of  the  adventure, 
snd  depend*  up<jn  the  v  1 1  n  ,  1  ;  ihe  intcrciU  which  have  arrived 
lh(  re;  whiih  may  vi  rv  ttmI.  (See  AvEXACK,  ImVIANClt 
U>irnu,  jnd  alio  .AiJUlkALiv  JUHISOICTTOX) 

AuTHOaiTIES.  — Kennedy,  On  ike  Laiv  of  Civil  Stalra^e  (T.ondon, 
1907);  Abbott,  Law  of  Utrdiant  Skipt  and  Seamen  (i4ih  ed., 
ttmurm,  HOl)i  Cliw.  Cvnogf  lyAis  CSthcd..  Loodon.  i<,io9). 

O  .  c.  C  .) 

2.  4fi7i7.:ry  Sciwif?  is  analogous  to  civil  salvage.  It  is  defined 
as  s»cb  a  service  as  tnay  become  the  ground  for  the  dcinaod  of  a 
reward  in  the  court  as  a  pnic  court,  and  consists  in  the  rescue 
of  property  from  the  enemy  in  time  of  war.  Such  cases  almost 
invariably  relate  to  ships  and  their  cargoes;  and  they  have 
ahnys  bca  dealt  with  far  floorts  having  Admindtyjuriadictioo, 
littiiig  as  pdae  eomts.  They  iavoive  the  detefufaiatioii  of  two 
()acstioiu :  first,  whether  the  property  is  to  be  restored  to  its 
original  owner  or  condemned  as  prize  to  the  recaptor;  and 
STvond,  what  amount  of  salvage,  if  any,  is toaccoropany  restitu- 
tion. GenrniUy  speaking,  the  first  question  depends  upon  the 
law  of  nations,  which  may  be  taken  to  be  that  where  a  ship  has 
been  carried  by  an  enemy  infra  praaidia,  and  especially  after  a 
seotence  of  coiKlemBatkii,  the  tide  of  the  original  owner  is 
dnvstcd,  and  does  not  revest  upon  recapture  by  third  parties, 
b  loch  ft  cue,  theRfove,  /mts  iimfeei  nttluitlon  cwiaot  be 
The  MMnicjpel  h«  of  dvHtaed  oonntile*,  hoatvcr. 


does  not  cnooange  subjects  to  "  make  reprisals  opon 
another  "  (the  JKmard,*'  Man.  AOm.  Dec.  s»).  and  laws  are 
gencnly  lbnnd»  tt  in  Eagtaad,  iddeh  a»  between  aubjects  of  that 
peittetthr  state  provide  for  reatitutloii  Imspective  of  any  change 

in  the  title  to  the  subject  malicr  uhicli  ni.iy  h.ivc  oct  urrrd.  IJut 
(speaking  hencetorih  ot  Lnglaud)  in  cists  wliich  do  not  fall 
strictly  within  these  acts,  the  old  nurititne  law,  w!inh  was  in 
unison  with  the  general  law  of  nations,  is  appbed  by  the  courU. 
Moreover,  the  English  Pri^e  Acts  do  not  apply  to  foreign  owners 
of  recaptuied  prace,  and  therefoie  no  award  can  be  made 
against  then  vnlcM  in  ■cosnlmce  with  the  taw  of  nations.  In 
piactke  the  ooiuta  hnve  acted  upon  the  **  rule  of  tedptodty  " 
where  ncxptiiRB  have  been  oiade  of  the  ptofterty  of  fonnalaliici* 
dealing  with  them  the  allied  sUte  would  have  dealt  irfth 
English  proiKrty.  In  the  case  of  neutral  recaptures  restitution 
b  dhvays  ordered.  An  exception  to  the  rule  ot  restitution  as 
between  Uritish  subjcx-ts  is  made  in  the  cose  of  a  Uritish  ship 
which  has  been  "  set  forth  as  a  ship  of  war  "  liy  the  ciptoi,  and 
subsequently  retaken  by  a  British  ship.  Such  a  ship  m  not  liable 
to  restoration,  but  is  the  piiae  of  the  lecnplor.  This  cztxptioo« 
the  object  of  which  is  to  cneaotecB  the  ciptinv  of  anncd  sbips» 
detce  ffom  1793,  pievleiis  acts  hnvfaig  provided  for  lestittttion 
tipon  pnynent  of  a  moiety  as  salvsge.  The  condltlen  el  setting 
forth  as  a  ship  of  war  Is  satisfied,  where  under  a  fair  semblance 
of  authority,  which  h  not  disproveii,  the  ship  "  has  been  used  in 
the  operations  of  war,  and  cunAtiluIcd  a  p.xrt  of  the  naval  force 
of  the  enemy  "  (the  "  Ceyhn,"  1  Dod.  105).  Such  a  u^er  fjerma- 
ncntly  obliterates  the  ship's  original  character,  and  extinguishes 
all  future  daiins  to  restitution  ("  L'AUij,"  Edw.  185). 

As  to  the  right  to  salvage  and  the  aawont  which  will  be 
allowed,  this  is  also  a  question  of  theiMi  fsnNhms.  though  usually 
goveraeiil  by  municipal  Uw.  The  ihdit  waa  rrrognisfd  so  long 
ago  as  the  Ttth  century,  when  (he  *  Canada  id  If  ere  "  {ft» 
CoNSLtLATV.  Of  T'tr-  '  \)  laid  down  elaborate  provisions  on  the 
subject.  In  Engiaiid  the  tirsl  slaiulory  recognition  of  the  right 
occurs  in  1648,  when  an  act  of  the  Conunonwcalth,  which  b  its 
ouilijic  has  been  the  model  for  all  subsequent  Prir-e  Acts,  provides 
that  British  vessels  captured  by  an  enemy  and  retaken  by  British 
ships  shall  be  restored  upon  payment  ot  onc-cighiti  uf  the  value 
of  the  property  In  lieu  of  salvage,  or  one-half  in  the  case  of  % 
priae"setforthaanshipof  war."  fmn  that  date  until  1864, 
the  date  of  the  act  now  in  forae,  then  hnv«  been  thhteen  Fiiaa 
Acta  dealing  with  recapture,  each  of  which,  except  that  of  18641 
has  been  passed  to  meet  a  particular  occasion,  and  has  expired 
with  the  cessation  of  the  then  existing  !)o>tilities.  Since  the  first 
act,  an<i  down  to  the  act  of  t.So5  inclusive, adii-tiiiction  h.is  aiivays 
been  dr.nvn  between  a  recapture  effected  by  one  of  the  ro>.il 
ships  of  war  aud  a  recapture  by  a  privateer  or  other  ve^l.  In 
the  former  case  the  eOowance  has  always  been  one-eighth,  in  (he 
latter  it  varied,  but  Wis  usualiyone^th.  In  tiie  act  of  1697  a 
daoM  taken  tiom  n  Dutch  law  gave  salvage  to  a  privateer,  rising 
in  amount  Iram  enedghth  to  ene^alf  according  to  the  numbei 
of  liouT«  the  prne  had  been  in  the  enemy's  possession,  but  this 
clause  has  disappeared  since  1756.  There  is  no  provi'^ion  in  the 
present  act  for  the  p.iymenl  of  s^dvaRe,  except  in  case  of  re- 
capture f>y  one  of  His  Nfajt-sly's  ships,  but  it  stems  lieyoiid 
question  that  recaptors  are  enliiled  at  law  to  ^ulvage,  although 
they  may  hold  no  commission  from  the  crown.  "  It  is  the  duty 
of  every  subject  of  the  Iting  to  asBSt  his  fellow-subjects  in  war, 
and  to  retake  thdr  propoty  In  the  poWMion  of  the  enemy;  00 
oomoaisiion  is  ncct^sary  to^veapennn  secBiaiayed  a  title  tothe 
rewaid  which  the  puUcy  of  the  law  allots  to  that  meritorious  act 
ofduly  "  (the  "  Helen,"  3  C.  Rob.  ja6,  per  Sir  W.  Scott).  Though 
it  is  improbable  that  privateers  will  fipiirc  in  any  future  war, 
it  may  rcasonaMy  be  .anticipated  that  recaptijres  may  be  made 
by  private  vesseU,  and  in  such  cai^cs  baivagc  would  probably  be 
awarded,  the  proportion  lying  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
Similarly,  salvage  is  awarded  in  the  case  of  recapture  from 
pbitea  or  from  a  mutinous  crew.  In  the  case  of  r^yal  ships  the 
present  act  aOowi  onenei^th  salvage,  which  in  cases  ot  "  spedd 
diflicuhyerdanger**theoauitiBsyincreaaetoa<|aeiter.  The 
latter  provUen  ia  an  innovation. 
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It  may  appear  that  the  grant  of  salvage  lo  ship*  of  w.ir.  itic 
duty  of  whose  commandcra  it  is,  according  lo  the  naval  instruc- 
tions, "  if  [K'S-siljlc,  to  n-M  ue  .my  Urilish  vossrl  which  he  may 
find  atlackcil  i>r  cai>turii|  l>y  ihc  tiumy,  needs  some  jusiitu.i- 
lion.  ObjV'Ctions  on  tt;is  ground  liavc  never  been  seriiMJsly 
treated,  it  being  urged  that  it  is  politic  to  encourage  the  under- 
taking  of  such  enterprises,  e\'CO  where  they  coincide  with  the 
path  of  duty.  Wkcte,  however,  a  transport  was  rescued  from 
under  tke  guns  «f  ia  enemy  by  t  tup  of  war,  tiader  whose  charge 
the  sailed,  salvu*  in»  fcfvacd  «D  tlw  gRMBd  tlttt  the  M2vor  was 
only  doing  what  he  wn  ttound  to  do  (the  **  Belk,  "  Edw.  66) .  So 
no  salvage  is  due  to  en  w  ^^ho  rc>ci:c  .1  ship  from  mutineers,  this 
being  only  their  duly  under  a  suhsi^tir.f:  co.nr.Tci  (the  "  Governor 
Raftci"  3  Dod.  14).  Or.  the  other  h.iiid,  .t  crew  who  rescue  their 
ship  from  the  priio  crew  of  a  billiei  rent  .ire  cf.titled  to  salvage, 
since  the  capture  'iiitliarpes  them  from  i(i<_!r  coi]tr.ict  \\ilh  the 
owner,  and  they  act  as  volunteers  (the  "  Z"ut>  t'riauis,"  i  C.  Rob. 
tjt).  In  the  case  of  a  neutral  captured  by  one  belligerent  and 
nciptttfed  by  the  other,  which  has  been  already  alluded  to,  no 
lalvage  is  at  a  nde  aUowedp  vpoB  the  aupporition  that  if  tbe 
veasei  had  been  canied  into  the  port  «f  the  enemy  Justice  would 
have  been  d^e  and  the  vcsael  lettoted.  In  the  case  of  the 
French  war  at  the  opening  of  the  loth  century  no  such  supposi 
tion  txjiied,  antl  salvafic  «as  uiuAlly  awarded  on  tlie  itcaiJiurc 
of  neutral  projx  rty  from  the  French.  (M.  Bt.) 

SALVAGE  <X)RPS.   The  London  Salvage  Corps  is  maintained 

by  the  fire  offices  of  London.     The  cr;irt>s  V.-.T5  fust  f<jrme<i  in 

1865  and  began  operations  in  March  1^6.  The  ttatT  of  ihv  corps 
when  fint  foraMd  consisted  of  64.  Since  that  lime,  owing  to 
the  maoy  inprovementa  that  have  taken  place  in  the  system 
of  dealing  with  lalvaae,  and  the  iDcieaie  hi  tha  wotk  to  faa  dSM, 
the  corps  has  nrcriiaiHy  been  atvcngthenod,  and  (he  staff  now 
numbers  over  loa  lite  varioni  staliont  of  tbe  corps  are  wcH 
p-.i:  1  11,  and  llie  Metrop«jIis  has  been  majiped  out  so  that  when  a 
fire  t.^kes  [iI.kc  it  m.iy  be  aitcnded  to  it  the  euilit>*t  possible 
fr.'ifncr.t.  The  headfiuarteri  arc  situated  at  Walling  Street, 
which  is  called  the  iNo.  1  station,  and  ihb  stati(jn  protects  the 
City  of  London  enclosed  by  the  Euston  Road,  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  City  Road  and  the  rfVer  Thames;  this  is  known  as  the 
"  B  "  district.  No.  7  station  isat  Commercial  Rf  ad,  and  attends 
to  the  whole  of  the  E.  and  N.E.  portion  of  London  to  the  N, 
oftheTbiiac8»«ndisk]i«wnasthe'*C''dirtiict.  NObSSiaUon, 
opposite  the  headquarters  cA  the  KletropcJiun  Fire  Bri^de 
Station  in  the  Southwark  Bridge  Road,  protects  the  whole  of 
S.  London,  aiid  is  known  as  the  "  I)  "  d:-.trirt.  N"o.  4  station, 
at  Shaftesbury  .Avenue,  is  called  the  "  .\  "  di^triit,  and  covers 
the  W.  si  Kiid  and  Kensington.  Firuilly  Xo,  5  st.^.tion,  in  Cf.per 
Street,  Islington,  guilds  the  parish  cf  I^Lu^slun.  The  walking 
staff,  which  is  mainly  recruited  from  the  royal  navy,  consists 
of  the  chief  officer  and  a  superintendent,  foreman  and  crew  of 
men  at  eadl  Station.  The  stations  of  the  corps  are  connected 
by  telephone  with  the  fire  brigade  stations  from  whence  the 
"  csUs  "  are  received.  Ia  additfon  to  the  home  staff,  there  ts 
also  a  staff  constantly  employed  during  thcdaytime  in  inspecting 
docks,  wharves,  Manchester  goods  and  uptown  warehouses, 
and  repwrts  arc  made  weekly  to  tlie  committee. 

Generally  speaking,  the  work  of  the  Corps  may  be  divided  into 
t.vo  distinct  ciai.$caF-<i>  services  at  fires;  (t>  witcUag  and 
working  salvage. 

(1)  Strrictt  at  Firts  form  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
work.  Much  depends  upon  the  method  of  dealing  with  the 
s^sfe.  If»  for  instance,  a  large  Manchester  goods  warchooae 
was  OB  file  hi  the  top  part.  It  would  be  very  little  advantage  to 
the  oCccs  interested  fn  tbe  risk  if  tbe  men  were  set  to  work 
removing  the  ^lo  k  o:T  the  {;r -ur.d  flr-or.  Thie  best  method 
would  be  to  covet  up  'Jiith  larj-viulm  M  poods  there,  and  i>revent 
the  water  from  collecting  on  the  lowf  r  tliMtrs  It  l>e  tiered 
that  the  most  important  work  oi  the  torjw  is  to  prcvrnt  damage 
to  goods,  and  that  water  is  mcfStly  looked  after.  The  damage 
from  fire  is  left  almost  entirely  to  tbe  fixe  brigade.  The  traps, 
which  immediately  on  receipt  ol  en  alarm  proceed  to  the  scene 
of  the  fire  with  their  crew  of  nca,  cany  every  kind  of  appUaooe 


for  the  savins  of  goxls  from  destruction  by  fire  or  damage  by 
w,itcr,  as  well  as  lime  light  apparatus  tor  in  working  alter  the 
fire  has  been  extinguished,  thus  enabluig  the  nun  tij  note  the 
position  of  dangero-js  wnlts,  ic  ;  aiid  a  portable  coal-gas 
ap[)3ratus.  whith  can  be  enipviyed  in  the  interior  of  buildings 
when  the  osciinary  means  of  uiumination  bas  failed;  in  addition 
to  ambulance  appliances  for  emergencies. 

(7)  Wwkiut  JWMfe.— When  a  fire  takes  ptace^  e  man  h  left 
behind  In  duoge  of  the  salvage  if  the  property  is  iniuted;  or 
if  that  bet  CBBBOt  be  fitentahiedi  but  U  eppeaie  ptotable  that 
it  is,  a  man isfcft  until  the  infomiatkMiisebtainedUter.  Theduiy, 
if  an  important  one,  i?  div  ided  Into  a  day  and  ni^rlit  duty.  T  his 
enables  an  experienced  ma.i  to  be  sent  on  d.iy  duly  to  meet  the 
surveyor,  and  to  carry  out  his  instructions  T(^arding  the  working 
out  of  the  salvage;  and  a  junior  man  at  ni^-ht.  The  day  man, 
if  working  out  salvage,  would  employ  a  number  of  men  called 
strangers,  over  whom  he  acts  as  a  kind  of  foreman,  The  "  working 
out  "  may  take  the  form  of  dividing  up  daOMged  goods  iatO 
iou  ready  for  a  sale  to  be  held  by  the  surveyor,  or  of  sifting  over 
tbe  dibtis  to  find  lemalnt  of  eertatn  aitidea  daiued  Iok.  If, 
for  instance,  a  Urge  fire  occurred  at  a  pianoforte  aaaofaiCttircr's, 
and  the  debris  was  all  in  one  common  betip.tbe  London  Salvage 

Corp.s  ini;;ht  have  lo  arrar';;e  certain  quaMities  of  ptgi  and  wirci 
i.T  order  lo  give  an  idea  of  Uicnunibcr  of  pianoa  beiore  the  fire. 
The  watching  continues  until  the  loss  is  scttledi  wbCD  thcdiarie 
of  the  premises  is  given  over  to  the  assured. 

There  arc  also  salvage  corps  on  timiler  UbcS,  but  on  a  smaUtf 
scale, in  Liverpool  and  Glasgow.  (C.  J.  F.) 

SALVANDY,  NARCISS£  ACHILIE  (1795-1856),  Freacll 
politiciao,  was  bom  at  Condom  (Gets)  on  tlie  1  ith  of  June  179$, 
of  •  peer  family  Irbh  fay  extraction.  He  entered  the  atmy  in 
l8t3,  and  next  year  was  admitted  to  the  household  tioepa  «( 
Louis  XVniL  A  patriotic  pamphlet  on  la  CtalUiam  H  la 
Fr  ^Kcf  (i^'iCi)  .it!r.icted  the  atuniion  of  Decazes,  who  employed 
h.im  to  dis  err.ir  ate  his  views  in  the  press,  and  he  wage<l  war 
against  the  X'lllcle  mirii.iry  of  i8»»-i8j8.  Untler  the  Juty 
monarchy  he  sat  aimoii  continuously  in  the  Cbr.mlM-r  of  Deputies 
from  1830  till  1848,  giving  his  support  to  the  Cctisc r^  ative  party. 
Minister  of  education  in  the  Moli  cabinet  of  1837-1839,  and  again 
in  1845.  he  superintended  the  reconstitution  of  the  Council  of 
Education,  the  foundation  of  the  French  School  at  Athena 
and  the  restoration  of  the  fioole  dcs  Chartea.  For  short  petioda 
in  1841  and  1843  he  was  ambassador  at  Madrid  and  at  T^uin, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  French  Academyio  iSj$.  Vndcrthe 
Empire  he  took  no  p;;ri  in  pu-  lic  affairs,  and  died  at  Gravcion 
;Eure)  on  the  i6ih  of  Dccen  i  er  1856. 

SALVATION  ARMY,  a  rcliKinus  philrmthrcpic  orpanixation 
founded  by  William  Booth  (q  v  ),  who  m  16(31  began  to  hold 
meetings  for  preaching  in  the  streets  in  London  and  in  tents, 
music  halls,  theatres  and  other  hired  buildings.  Large  numbers 
attended,  many  of  whom  had  never  entered  a  place  of  worship, 
and  presently  an  oiganized  society  was  fbrmcd  called  "  The 
Christian  Mission.**  Booth  was  assisted  by  his  wile,  Catherine 
Booth,  a  woman  of  remarkable  gifts,  who  won  for  the  new 
movement  the  sympathy  of  many  among  the  cultured  classes. 
In  1S7S  the  Mission,  which  had  sr'f<^'-''^  beyond  I.Tndon,  was 
rturgaiiiied  on  a  rjiiaM-miliiary  basis,  ai  d  the  tule  of  "  The 
Salvation  ;\rmy  "  was  delinitdy  ad'ipi(d  in  Jure  iSSo  The 
local  societies  became  "  Corps,"  and  their  evangelists  "  Field. 
Officers,"  with  Booth  as  "  General  "  of  the  whole  body.  The 
spiritual  operations  of  the  Army  at  once  rapidly  expanded  in 
spite  of  much  disoider^  opposition  in  some  places.  In  1878 
there  were  7s  corps  and  iso  oflicets  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
tbe  amount  conlrTbuted  by  the  outside  public  being  £19*5. 
Sinre  thi-n  the  nunilier  of  corjis  and  ofTicers  has  greatly  increased. 
Very  hr^e  numbers  who  have  "  profc-ssed  conversion  "  are 
re|)Ortcd  annua!!)'.  No  fi^rures  of  inen'ibei  Jup.  however,  are 
published.  In  doctrine,  the  Army  is  in  haimony  wuh  the  main 
principles  of  the  evangelical  bodies,  "  as  cmbcxlicd  in  the  three 
creedi  ol  the  Church."  Its  preacbtnp  h  practical  and  direct, 
asseverating  the  reality  of  Sin,  *'  the  r\erbsting  punishment 

of  the  wicked,"  and  KodcmpUea.   Tbe  Army  proclaims  the 
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SALVATION  ARMY 

doty  of  self-ucrifice  for  the  like  of  tbe  lalvmtion  of 


lOl 


Tl»  Amy  it  andec  tte  cootiol  of  the  Goaenl  for  the  time 
bting,  «to  iMMi  in  ordns  ud  regulations.  Large  imwcn 
devolve  upoo  other  officers,  such  as  ihc  "  Chief  of  the  St.ifT," 
the  "Fonrfgn  Secretary,"  and  the  "  Chaiu  i  llor,"  who  direct 
ifTairs  from  the  "  International  HcadquartLTs  "  in  London.  The 
s>i.Jem  of  j;overnr:icnt  is'autocratic,  "  unqucsiioning  ot)0<llence  " 
l-ciriic  required  throughout  all  rabks.  The  Artny  Is  divided, 
usually  ia  harmony  with  national  boundarict.  into  "  territories^," 
each  under  a**  0>mmi5:iioncr,"  with  beulq|Bartcrs  in  the  capital 
e<  the  eooBftiy.  The  Territodes  am  feamUy  divided  into 
*  Itavfaeea  "  and  thaw  agida  into '*  DivUeos,*' wfaidi  faidnde 
a  annber  of  caipa»  eadi  «9|Nrtin(  Its  own  "  Captain  "  and 
"lieatenant.'*  The '**dt(fim'*«rnMinbeTs  are  drawn  from  all 
cliii«  of  the  conirnu-ity.  The  prf  fierty  of  the  Army  in  the 
United  Kinj^otn  h  held  by  tlie  GcriLTjl  I'or  the  time  bcinp,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Army  cxtluMVLly,  he '.H-itij;  ((jnslitutcl  the  M>Ie 
tni»teeof  thcpmpcriy,  in  the  ciis[i<3-uil  of  which  and  in  the  appoint - 
Bant  of  his  succesjor  he  is  plated  under  the  government  of  a 
deed  poll,  executed  by  iiooth  while  the  body  was  still  known  as 
"  The  Christian  Mission,"  and  enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
ia  Aucnt  1878.  Ia  other  omintriea  varioua  a¥>dificalioas  have 
bMB  necessary,  but  the  Oeneial's  ulthnate  con- 
trol has  been  practically  assured.  A  further  deed 
poll  providing  for  the  renraval  of  a  General  in  the 
contingency  of  "  mental  incapacity "  or  other 
"  un&tncss,"  and  for  the  election  of  a  succ«5or, 
was  executed  by  Booth  in  July  1904. 

Funds  are  r3i5cd  from  the  voluntary  ofTcrings 
of  the  corpw,  from  open-air  and  other  collections, 
fran  ftiends  interested  in  evangelical  and  chari- 
tahla  work,  and  from  the  profits  on  publications 
aad  fennal  tnulias-  The  financial  statements  of 
the  vadoaa  Mthmal  headquarten  binds  are  an- 
|«"Mi»*>^  certified  by  public  accountants, 
n  each  country.  In  iqc)  the  general  income 
zaJ  expenditure  account  of  Ir.u  rfi.itiijnal  Hcarl- 
quirtcrs  in  London  dc-ilt  with  a  tot.il  of  (f>i,T,AS. 
Details  of  the  aggregate  income  raised  in  the 
United  Kingdom  by  the  corps  arc  not  pub- 
lished. The  annual  Self-Denial  ollering  (Great 
Britain)  was  £iJ,66j  in  tSS8,  £7 J, 562  in  1906 
and  £69,034  in  1910.  The  value  of  the  a&scts 
U  the  Tirinial  work  in  the  United  Kingdom 
tiKi«a»d  from  £5S8.99*  >&  (891  to  £t457i7o6 
ii  tgog,  the  liabilities  on  account  of  loans  upon  mortgage 
aid  otherwise  amounting  at  the  latter  date  to  £662,235. 
1  he  assett  of  the  Tlade  D^artmewte  wen  vahiad  at  £110^657 
kt  1909. 
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and  was  started  with  subscriptions  amouotiai  to  over  £ioo,oo& 
A  aeparatft  deed  poD,  making  the  Ceneml  ido  trustee,  was 
eaecuted  by  Booth  in  regard  to  the  pNftarQr  and  Aaatfs  of  tUs 
bnuicbofwp^  Sfaoe  tbeo,  both  fai  Great  Biftabi  aad  abroad, 
the  scheme  his  beia  actively  carried  on.  The  n  mount  received 
in  the  year  rading  30th  September  ir/cx)  for  thcap  food  and 
lodging  ill  the  IViitid  Kingdom  w,\s  returned  at  £.[.',0:3  fur  the 
men's  work,  and  .{0417  for  the  women's.  Largo  numbers  of 
unen(()loycil,  ex-criniiiul  and  other  ntcdy  [H^rvjiis  have  lieen 
aided  or  dealt  with.  In  the  year  ending  30th  ijcptL-rr.U-r  1909^ 
theounberof  persons  received  Into  the  "  clcvaton>  "  or  f.ictories 
was  Nported  sa  dssSt  of  women  and  girls  received  into  rescoe 
homes  as  tss9«  "tkt  turn  ooboy  at  Hadlsigh  la  Eisei  hu  a 
large  acreage  under  cultivation,  with  fidt  and  market  gardens 
and  various  industrial  undertakings.  The  emigration  depart- 
ment, although  a  development  of  the  Darkest  England  Schi  nie, 
has  no  connexion  with  the  rescue  work;  in  1907  tlic  passage 
money  receive<l  amounte<l  to  £85,014,  and  in  ii/o<;  to  £j'^,i7<). 
An  "anti-suicide  bureau  "  was  opcne*!  in  1907,  and  at  Uoxied, 
near  Colchester,  a  scheme  for  Sm.dl  Holdings  has  been  initiated. 
In  ir/x>  the  %'alue  of  the  property  held  under  the  Darkest  England 
Scheme  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  returned  at  £sS9yfl4S» 
the  income  of  the  central  fund  at  £50,594. 

Summary  of  Sxial  Operations  tkrouf^houl  Ike  World 
(CompUed Jrom  Ike  "  S  A.  Yecr-Book,  iffio"). 


Number  of  Inatitntioaa. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Abroad. 

Total. 

Total 
.\ccommo- 
dation. 

Men".  Work— 
Shdtert  and  Food  Depots  .  . 
Labour  Bureaus  .... 
Labour  Homes  aad  Factories  . 

F.x-criminal  Homca    .  . 
Farm  C">li">nie»    .      ,      .  . 
\Vf>n>cn'«  Work  — 

Rc-ariie  and  Maternity  Homes  . 
Stu  lti  r>  ,ind  FimkI  lX  [>i!-i 
Children's  Homca  and  Creches  . 
Slum  Poau  ..... 
Other  Sodal  TnstittitlDni  .  . 

31 
8 
28 

a 

ii 
lu 
2 

44 

17 

»56 
5a 

!»7 
18 

>5 

107 
so 
57 

103 
87 

.87 
5» 

«7 
139 

y> 

59 

147 

104 

«B.53l 
3469 

T.iril  In  lit  ill  1. 

'7  1 

:       i  ... 

-I;. 


Total  number  of  oft'icrrH  ri:,:.i-,<~  1  <  \.  1    i\.i  'y  in 

'  in  the  Unite<l  Kingdom  cx-crimtiul»  arc  now  rv.x(.ivcd  ia  the  ordinary  labour 
id  factories. 


Corps  and 

Out  jKl-tt. 

1417 
fc7i 
12S 

1283 

25S4 
>'3 

374 
248 

1067 
a 

Ofliecrs 

ami  Cadet'*. 

THe  British  IsJe»  .... 

Sooth  America  and  West  Indies 
Csaadaaad  Wrwfeiinrilanrt  . 
AasBahA  and  Jam  .    .     .*  . 

Mb*  Ceylan,  Japan  and  Korea  . 
Seeih  Africa  and  St  Helena  . 
Fmnre.  Belgium,  SwitxrrUnd  and 
Ita'y  .     .                  ,     •  « 
Germany  and  Holland     .  : 
Sweden.  Norway,  Finland,' Den  mark 

Giaaltar  aad  Malta . 

Total  . 

3. "J"  ' 

2.'>"*3 

950 

1.731 
Id6a6 

»7» 

499 
77a 

1.513 

5 

«3.7a6 

Bat 

'0* 

aloyns  (without  rank),  CjOo. 

kcrs  aiod  empioycca  (British  Ulet).  753S. 

Booth's  scheme  for  Seeiat  RdieJ,  described  ia  /•  Darkttt 
Em^4md,  omdiktWcyOal  (1890),  attracted  wldMpnad  iat«mt» 


There  are  a  number  of  sufaaidisiy  branches  el  work,  mch  as 
the  Young  Tcoplc's  Legion,  and  the  Naval  and  HOitaiy  League 

for  work  among  men  in  the  military,  naval  and  merchant  services. 
In  Engl.ind  there  is  a  bank  (the  Reliance  Bank,  Ltd.)  and  a  Life 
Assurance  Society,  the  funds  of  the  latter  amounting  t.)  £566,  ioo 
in  ii/x).  All  officers  and  many  of  the  rank  and  file  wear  a 
uniform.  Music  is  universally  employed.  While  the  organiza- 
tion has  succeeded  in  securing  recognition  and  favour  in  high 
places  both  in  England  and  abroad,  it  has  been  seriously 
critictod  at  times,  notably  by  Huxley  and  others  in  1890-1S91, 
aad  mors  recently  by  J.  Maoson  in  The  Sdtation  Amy  amd 
the  Public,  a  work  widdi  kd  to  lundi  poUie  dlmiiilen  of  the 
Army's  religious,  sodsl  and  Caiacfal  ofMfadMia  aad  msthodL 
In  loio  some  WBgnatfans  took  pWo  aiMag  tho  bighar 

OI.'ilI.US, 

ArTlloRiTrcS.— William  Booth.  OrJtr^  r.n,{  Ri--u'.xtu<K\{or  SMiers; 
Orders  and  ReiulatioHt  fer  Field  OJuert;  Orders  and  Ke^ulalwns  Jor 
Slag  OJkert;  SahaUm  SMkry;  Interview  wilk  W.  E.  Clodslom*; 
In  Darkeit  Bngfand  and  ilU  Way  Out  (1890};  Bramwcll  Booth, 
Social  Re(>ara!ion:  Servant!  of  AU  (1899);  Booth-Tucker,  Th*  Lift 
of  Calkenne  Booth  Kailton,  Heathen  EHttand;  Twenty-^MO 

Years'  .V,3/«jt<,i»  Af:}-.  .Arnold  White.  Truth  ahcut  the  Salratiem 
Arm^  I'/M  .in  l  \'t'>'.)\  \  The  Great  Idea  (1909;  jnd  c<l.,  igin); 

T.  h.  G.  Coate*.  The  l.tje  Story  of  General  Booth  (2nd  cd.,  1906): 
ILirold  Bc»;liic,  liiokcn  Eartken-xare  (1909);  various  reports  and 
accounts:  The  War  Cry,  The  Social  Caiette,  Tk«  Soh^iM  Army 
Yttr  Book.  &e.  Critkiami  Thomas  H.  Husky.  ^Social  DiMMS 
aad  Wene  Remedies"  ia  CWIfrfai  finals;  ^  fat.  (il9»t  Joha 
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MaMoa,  7^  SaltalioH  Army  a*d  Ike  Publie  (1906;  3rd  cd..  1908), 
Salvation  Army  Hcadquartcn,  A  CaJumHy  Rr/uUd:  A  Rtply  to  the 
Unfounded  Ckarv*  ^  SiBtatini,  &c  (1908):  United  Workers'  Ami- 
Sweating  Committee,  Sahatian  Army  Swtatint:  A  Re/rly  to  Ike 
Uis-ttattmtnis  of  Cenerat  Booth  and  hit  OffiMols  (1908:  snd  ed., 
1910):  ReporU  Uu  Trades  Umion  Conp***  (>907  to  1910). 
SAUVBR*  •  flat  tny  of  *ilver  or  other  mttal  ONd  fot  anyki^ 

Kit  ft  letter  or  card  hy  *  tervtiit.  la  «  royil  or  nebte  housefiold 

the  fear  of  poi  :onin{;  led  to  the  custnm  of  tasting  the  f'  O'l  or  .Irii  k 
before  it  was  fcrvcJ  to  the  maiter  and  his  guests;  this  wui  knoun 
as  the  "  assay  "  of  meat  and  drink,  and  in  Spanish  was  called 
Sislia  (saivar,  to  preserve  from  risk,  Lai.  saivare,  to  fave). 
The  term  salva  w-as  ako  applied  to  the  disb  or  tray  on  whirh  the 
food  or  drink  was  presented  after  the  tasting  process.  There 
seems  DO  doubt  that  thii  Spanish  word  is  the  source  of  the 
Eqgliih  "  lalver  "i  a  panliel  is  found  in  tlie  origia  of  the  term 
"  enDdeBoe^abfe,"  wUch  ii  fiam  the  ItaL  tntmat,  LaL  endtre, 
tPbeScvc,  tmst  (icc  CRCorNcc  and  Ckedemce-Table). 

SALVIA,  a  large  genus  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Lablatae 
{(f  T.),  conlaiiiiiip  al'out  500  spct^ics  in  the  tfrripernti'  :uk!  warmer 
regions  of  both  henii.spherw.  The  name  is  derived  fr<jrn  the  Lat. 
saho,  from  the  healing  prtijH-rties  of  sigr,  5.  ^^^fuiiialis  (we  figure 
under  LAniATAF.).  5.  vrrliftuwi,  Clary,  is  a  native  of  Itiitain 
found  in  dry  pastures  and  waste  rilaccs. 

Some  o(  the  Salviaj  arc  amone  the  most  show>'  of  the  S'llt-wx-idcl 
Winlcr-flowcrine  plants,  the  blossoms  being  m  a  bright  gl  iwii..; 
■carlet.  The  tnrcc  most  u»e(ul  species  are  5.  spUndtnt,  S.  JJerrn 
and  St  gtMHtrifiora.  the  first  bcKinning  to  flower  early  in  the  autumn 
and  latnnf  till  Christmai,  while  the  other*  follow  immediately  in 
■itccession,  and  continue  in  full  beauty  till  ApriL  Young  plants 
should  be  propagated  annually  about' February,  and  after  nursing 
through  the  spring  should  be  growTt  outdoors  in  a  fully  cxpowd 
situation,  whire  ituy  can  be  plunged  in  some  nonconducting 
material,  such  as  half-decomposed  leaves.  The  young  shoots 
aboitkl  be  stopped  to  secure  bushv  plants,  but  not  later  than  the 
■iddk  of  August.  The  most  suitable  compost  for  them  is  a  mixture 


Pttniaatln  of  iWWa  MMsfr. 


I,  Flower  \-iMted  by  a  bamMe-  4.  The  staminal  apparatus  at 
Ix-e,  »howing  the  prajcctioO  rest,  with  connective  en- 
o(  the  curved  conncctix*  elosrd  within  the  upper  lip. 
fr.)in  the  h e I  in e  t  - sh aped  3,  The  J^imo  wlu  n  disturbed  by 
upper  lip  and  the  deposition  the  entrance  of  the  protwiicis 
o(  the  pollen  on  the  back  of  o(  the  txr  in  the  dinction  of 
the  bumble-bee.  the  arrow. 

»,  Older  flower,  with  connective  /,  Filament. 

dram  tockt  and  elongated  c.  Connective.  (anther. 
Kyle.  s.  The  obstructing  half  of  the 

of  melloir  fibry  loam  enriched  with  a  Itttte  mild  tboroughlv  decom- 
poM'd  manure,  made  sufficiently  norous  by  the  addition  of  sand  or 
grit.  In  spring,  and  during  the  blonminif;  period,  the  tempemture 
should  be  intermediate  bi-twccn  that  ui  a  stove  .ind  Ereenhou-e 
There  are  other  Mry  crnannntal  sjn'ciej  <if  t.iA'  Rrnwili,  incri.i-.  il 
by  cuttings  in  spring,  and  Mii  in  tiiiij  well  in  eirdinary  rich  hximy 
•oil.  Of  tnev  S.  anpLxiifolia  U  ir^  pikes  of  fine  bright-blue  flowers 
in  May  or  June;  5.  chamafdrymdi-i,  a  dwarfish  subject,  has  decp- 
Uue  flowers  in  August;  S.  jultens  produces  scarlet  flowers  in 
Aogost;  and  S.  intotuttata  procTuces  fine  red  flowers  durinj(  the 
autumn.  5.  patens  is  a  lovely  blue  frce-bkwming  aottt  flowermg  in 
Aagust,  tbe  Mlour  being  unique. 

•ALVUR*  a  duiatian  writer  of  the  5th  ccatny*  «aa  bom 
probably  at  Cologne  {Dt  pA.  Dei;  vi.  8, 13),  some  time  between 

400  and  .105.  He  w.is  educated  at  the  school  of  Treves  and 
seems  to  have  been  brought  up  as  a  Christian.  His  writings 
appear  to  show  that  he  had  made  a  special  study  of  the  law; 
and  this  is  the  more  likely  as  he  appears  to  lutve  been  of  noble 
bbtk  sad  cauld  dcxfihe  one  of  his  rdatioiii  11  being  **  of  BonuJI 


rifcount  in  her  own  district  and  not  obscure  in  family  "  (Ep.  i.). 
lie  v.as  certainly  a  Christian  when  he  married  Palladia,  tbe 
daughter  of  heathen  parents,  ffypalius  and  Quicta,  whose  dis- 
pleasure he  incurred  by  persuading  his  wife  to  retire  with  him  to 
a  disunt  moniftccy.  which  is  alaiOBt  certainly  that  founded  by 
St  HonoratusitLerim.  For  Mven  yean  there  «aai»ooaumnii> 
catfoa  between  the  two  bnaches  of  the  family,  till  at  last,  when 
fTypattus  had  beoooie  a  Christian.  Salvtan  wrote  him  a  most 
touching  letter  in  his  own  name,  his  wife's,  and  that  of  hf*  liiile 
daughter  Auspiciola,  begging  for  the  renewal  of  the  oM  atleetion 
{Kp.  iv.).  Tliis  whole  letter  is  a  most  curious  iHuslration  of 
Salvian's  reproach  afainst  his  age  that  the  noblest  man  at  once 
forfeited  aU  citecm  if  be  became  a  nook  (Ik  gfA.  tr,  %  d. 

viii.  4). 

It  was  presumably  at  Lerins  that  Salvian  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Honoratua  (fib.  439),  Uilaiy  of  Arks  («k  449),  aad 
Eucfaer!asofLyeas(at.449>'  Thathewasafrtendof  thefamer 

and  wrote  an  account  of  his  life  we  learn  from  Hilary  ( Vita  Btm^ 
ap.  Mignc-,  L  1260).   To  Eucherfus's  two  sons,  Salonius  and 

Vcranus,  he  acted  as  tutor  in  consf>rt  with  Vincent  of  I.crins 
As  he  succeeded  Honoratus  and  Hilary  in  this  ofTice,  this  dale 
cannot  well  be  later  than  the  year  426  or  .jj;,  when  the  former 
was  called  to  Aries,  whither  he  seems  to  have  summoned  Hilary 
before  his  death  in  429  {F.uchcrii  InslructU)  ad  Salonium,  ap. 
Mignc,  I.  773;  Salv.,  Ep.  ii.l.  Salvian  continued  his  friendly 
intercourse  with  both  father  and  sons  long  after  the  latter  had 
lafi  his  care;  it  waa  to  Saloaiua  (then  a  bishop)  that  be  wrote  hit 
cxplanatocr  tetter  foA  after  (he  pabBcatfaa  of  his  tieatlie  Ai 
tccUsicm;  and  to  the  same  preUte  a  few  years  later  he  dedicated 
his  great  work,  the  D(  gubfmatione  Dei.  If  French  scholars  are 
li^lit  in  assigning  Hilary's  r.',';  Ilonorali  to  .\\o,  Salvian,  who  is 
there  called  a  priest,  had  probably  already  left  Lyons  for  Mar- 
seilles, where  he  is  known  to  have  spent  the  List  years  of  his  life 
(Gcnnadius,  ap.  Mignc,  Iviii.  1099).  It  was  probably  from 
Marseilles  that  he  wrote  his  first  kttcr— presumably  to  Lerins — 
begging  the  community  there  to  receive  his  kinsman,  the  son  of 
a  widow  of  Cologne,  who  had  been  reduced  to  poverty  by  the 
barbaiian  invasioos.  It  scema  a  fair  iBference  that  Saiviao  bad 
divested  himself  of  all  his  pwpsity  hi  favour  «f  that  sodety 
and  sent  hls  icbtive  to  Lcrins  for  assistance  {Ep.  L,  with  which 
rorr.pare  Ai  tceks.  B.  9,  10;  iii.  s).  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  Salvian  paid  a  visit  to  Carihiipe;  ljul  this  is  a  mere  infer- 
ence based  on  the  minute  details  he  give-s  of  the  stale  of  this 
city  just  before  its  fall  (De  gub.  vii.  viii.).  He  seems  to  have 
been  still  living  at  Marseilles  when  Gcnnadius  wrote  under  the 
papacy  of  (itij-ius  (4o---iQ6). 

Of  Salvian's  writinus  there  are  still  extant  two  treatises,  entitled 
respectively  De  [ubrmatione  Dei  (more  correctly  De  praesenti 
judtcio)  and  Ad  eccUiiam,  and  a  aeries  of  nine  letters.  The  Dt 
[ubematione,  Salvian's  greatest  WOric,  was  published  after  the 
capture  of  Litorius  at  Toulouse  (4)9),  to  which  he  plainly  alludes  fai 
vii.  40,  and  after  the  Vandal  conejuest  of  Carthage  in  the  same  year 
(vi.  12),  but  btlurc  .AttiU's  Inva.sion  (4.v>).  a»  Salvian  speaks  of  the 
llunx,  not  as  eiu  niii  s  of  the  empire,  but  a';  v.rving  in  the  Roman 
armies  (vii-  'j).  The  words  "  prnxl:  i urn  l"'l;mi"  s<  1  :n  I ; >  denote  a 
year  very  soon  after  439.  In  this  work,  which  furnishes  a  valuable 
■f  pteittdieed  deecriiiliee  of  life  to  Slh«caaitury  CsuU  Salvian  deals 
with  the  ■atne  probfem  that  had  moved  the  eloquenee  et  Augustine 
and  Oro^ius.  Why  Were  these  miseries  falfiBf  OH  the  empire^ 
<  >  '  I  I  it  be.  as  the  pagans  said,  because  the  an  tail  fonalcen  itsoid 
^  '  I  '  Mr,  a<i  the  scmi-pacan  erred  of  s,oine  Christian*  taueht,  that 
I  ■  ■<!  'li  1  11  1  constantly  overrule  the  world  he  had  created  (i  I)? 
With  the  itjrmer  Salvian  will  not  argue  (iii.  l).  To  the  latter  he 
replies  by  asKrting  that,  "  just  as  the  navi^ting  steersman  never 
looses  the  helm,  so  docs  God  never  remove  his  care  from  the  world." 
Hence  the  title  of  the  treatise.  In  books  i.  and  ii.  Salvian  sets  himsUf 
to  prove  Cod's  constant  guidance,  first  by  the  facts  of  Scripture 
history,  and  secondly  by  tnc  enumeration  of  special  texts  declaring 
this  traih.  Having  thus  "  laid  the  foundations  "  of  his  work,  he 
d'-clares  in  book  iii.  that  the  misery  of  the  Roman  world  is  all  due 
til  l!;e  neglect  of  God'b  commandments  and  the  terriUli-  Mns  of  evx-ry 
class  of  socieiy.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  slaves  arc  thicvxs  and 
runaways,  winc-bibbers  and  gluttons — the  rich  ace  worse  (iv.  x). 
It  is  their  harshncssand  greed  tnal  drive  the  poor  to  jcnn  the  Bagautuie 
.'>nd  fly  for  shelter  to  the  barbarian  iamdsrs  (v.  5  and  6).  Evxry 
where  the  taxes  are  heaped  upon  the  asedy*  while  the  rich,  who  havo 
the  apportioning  of  the  impoet,  escape  compamtively  free  (v.  7). 
The  gieat  ttnns  ase  whcUy  given  op  to  the  abomtoatiens  of  a* 
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drrns  and  the  thatrr,  whrrr  decency  it  wttotly  wet  at  nouehl,  and 
Miiwrva.  Mars,  Neptune  and  the  old  godsare  still  worshipr)cJ(vi.  11; 
d,  vi.  3  and. viii.  a).  Treves  waj  almost  destroyed  by  the  Kirb-irUnii ; 
yet  the  ftrw  petition  of  its  few  surviving  nobles  was  that  the  t  niiKrur 
would  re-establish  the  drcus  games  as  a  remedy  for  the  ruined  ciiy 
(in.  13).  And  this  «M  tbc  prayrr  of  Chriauaoi*  iriMMe  baptumal 
ouh  picdeed  theiar  to  mwuncc  "  the  devil  and  vnorks  ...  the 
pomps  and  sho«-s  (spectacula)  "  of  this  wicked  world  (vi.  6).  Darker 
still  were  the  iniquities  of  Canhagr,  surpassing  even  the  unconcealed 
liccnttousrvcss  of  Gaul  and  Spain  (iv.  5);  and  more  fearful  to  S.i1vLin 
than  all  else  was  it  to  hear  men  swear  "  by  Christ  "  that  they  would 
cotnmit  a  crime  (iv.  lO.  It  would  be  the  atheist's  strongest  argu- 
dent  if  God  left  micB  a  cute  of  lodety  unpunished  (iv.  la) — 
especially  ansonc  Christians,  whose  sin.  since  they  alone  bad  the 
ScriptufCa,  waa  worse  than  that  of  barbarians,  even  if  eouaUy  vick9d« 
would  be  (v.  2>»  But,  as  a  nutter  of  fact,  the  latter  h.id  at  MUtMHlie 
duninK  \nrtues  mingled  with  their  vires,  whereas  the  Romans  were 
wholly  corru;/t  (vii.  15,  iv.  m).  With  ihii  iiilcjuity  of  the  Rom,ins 
SaJvian  contrasts  the  cha^lity  <jf  the  \'an'l.il*,  t!ir  piety  of  the  Goths, 
and  the  ruder  virtues  lA  tin-  1  r  kA-,  tf-.i  >  tv  .ns.  .md  ihr  other  tribes 
to  wfao«n.  though  heretic  Anans  or  unbelievers,  God  is  civins  in 
inRHdtlitialiaiilMMfe«f  ikecopinJLviLo,  Itfimiiau* 
dnt  Salvim  diows  M  wdi  katicd  of  the  keteradox  boriMfiona  as 
Ma  rife  ia  Goal  seventy  years  later.  It  is  difficult  to  credit  the 
mivenal  wickedness  adduced  by  Satvian,  especially  in  face  of  the 
cofltempomry  testimony  of  S^mmachus,  Au«onius  and  Sidoniu?. 
Sslvian  »  l^  .1  5ih  (rntury  socialist  of  the  mmt  extreme  tyw,  and 
a  zealous  ascetic  who  pitilessly  scourged  everything  that  fell  short 
of  an  exalted  morality,  and  eaagfccaMd*  albnt  uiiCBiiicioMly«  tte 
(aulu  that  he  desired  to  eradicate. 

Ad  tciUnam  is  explained  by  its  common  title,  Conin  mnrUuim. 
It  ttroogly  commends  meritorious  almsgivinf  to  the  church.  It  is 
<)uoted  more  than  onee  in  the  Dt  pihernJitiont.  Salvian  published 
it  umicr  t  he  name  of  Timothy,  and  explained  his  motives  for  so  doinj 
in  a  tetter  to  his  old  pu|>il,  Hi*ht'[i  S.iloniu«  {Ep.  ix.).  Thi»  work  i« 
chicHy  remarJubIc  because  in  -nic  places  it  seems  to  rcc'^nimond 
parents  not  to  bequeath  anything  to  their  children,  on  the  plea  that 
n  n  better  for  the  cWMimMaHfw  want  in  this  world  tiM  Mat  their 
partnu  should  be  <baincd  la  the  next  (iii.  4}.  Salvtaa  Is  vciy  dear 
M  thediiQr  of  absolute  self-denial  in  the  case  of  sacred  vuvkis,  priests 
nd  MOhi  (ii-  ft- 10).  Several  work*  mentioned  by  oennaditis, 
Mtably  •  poHB  "  in  OMrem  Craeconm  "  oo  the  iw  daya  of  craathm 
AaMMfaOt  *ad  caitaia  boorilica  eonpoMd  lor  Umpa,  m«  new 

A4  tmmaim  waa  first  printed  in  Sichard'a  A  nltdcton  (Dasel, 
Urassican  (liascl,  1530).   The  two 
'aris  ia  IS7S*   Pitboeus  added  variae 

 and  the  first  seven  letters  (nris,  1580);  Ritterhusius 

various  conjefiural  emendations  (.\ltotf,  itill),  am)  Haluzc 
^' Oiorc  basc»i  on  MS.  authority  (Paris,  1663-1669).  Numir.ius 
other  editions  appeared  from  the  l6th  to  the  l8ih  century',  all  of 
which  are  now  supcrwded  by  the  excellent  ones  of  C.  Halm  (IVrlin, 
l«77)  and  F.  Pauly  (Vienna,  18*3).  The  two  oldest  MSS.  of  the  De 
(i^xruattone  belong  to  the  loth  ccntorv  ijCsA.  Paris,  No.  13,38s)  and 
the  ijth  (Brussels,  io.6j8);  of  the  AmjaUtiam  to  the  totn  (Paris, 
ai73>  and  the  lllh  (Paris,  }785);  of  ^^lf«  IX.  to  the  9th  (Paris, 
t78s);of  EpistU  VIII.  to  the  7th  or  8th  Century  (Paris,  95>SS9)  ami 
to  the  9th  or  loth  century  (Paris,  Ii,aj7, 12, 136).  0(  the  first  w^-cn 
ep-'tle*  there  is  only  one  MS.  extant,  of  which  one  p.Trt  is  now  at 
Bern  1  No.  JI9).  the  other  at  Paris  (So.  37')l)-  See  lli>.lotre  tilU- 
T3-re  dr  Fr^n..f.  vol.  ii.;  Zschimmer'5  .S;.':  ijn«j  (llallc,  1S75). 
SaKitn's  works  are  reprinted  (after  Balurc)  in  Migne's  Curtut 
p^tmUpat.  aer.  iat.  vol.  Itii.  For  bibliography,  see  T.  G.  Schoene- 
nann's  BMi»tktc»  patmm  (ii.  823),  and  the  prefaces  to  the  editions 
ef  C  Halm  (J/mkm.  Ctrm.,  1877)  and  F.  Pauly  (Vienna,  Corp.  sir. 


Maaand  m  «ae  volume  at  Pai 


ttd.  L»t..  1883).  Gcnnadius,  Hilary  and  Euchenus  may  be  consulted 
ia  Mine,  irofa.  Iviii.  and  L  See  also  &  Dill.  Hamam  Socitty  im  Ikt 


ULVHII.  TOHMASO  (1829-  ),  Itilfm  actor,  WU  boiB  at 
M3ao  on  the  ist  of  January-  18:9.  His  lather  and  mother  were 
bcth  actors,  and  Tomniaso  first  appeared  when  he  w.is  barely 
(ourteen  as  Pasquino  in  Goldoni's  Donne  curiese.  In  1847  he 
jotaed  the  company  of  Adelaide  Ristori,  who  was  then  ai  the 
beginning  of  her  brilliant  career.  It  was  with  her  as  Elettra 
that  be  won  his  first  success  in  tragedy,  playing  the  title  r61e  in 
Alioe't  Orult  at  the  Teatio  VaUa  in  Ronw.  He  fought  la  the 
eaMe  of  ItaSan  independence  in  1149;  otlwrwbe  hb  life  «u  an 
unbroken  scries  of  successes  in  bis  aitt.  Re  acted  frequently  in 
England,  and  made  five  visits  to  America,  his  first  in  1871  an<l 
his  list  in  i?S9.  In  i886  he  played  there  Othello  to  the  I.iro  of 
Ed»in  Booth-  Apart  from  Othello,  which  he  playe<l  (or  the 
first  time  a:  \'irrnra  in  June  1S56,  his  most  famous  impcrsom- 
lioru  included  Conrad  in  Paolo  Giacometti's  La  Motte  civile, 
Efisto  in  .Mficri's  iferopf,  Saul  in  Alfteri's  Saiit,  Paolo  In  Silvio 
Priioo'k  Framute*  da  Bimm,  Oedipua  ia  NtcoUni'a  pJiy  of  that 


name,  Macbeth  and  King  Lear.  Salvinl  ivlliad  firoBl  tlia 

in  1890,  but  in  January  1902  took  part  tn  (he  cdebratiba  ia 

Rome  of  Ristori's  eightieth  birthday  i>iv  the  Century  Uagazine 
for  June  :902,  vol.  Ixiii  ).  S.ilvini  puhlislud  a  volume  cntilfcd 
Ricordi,  anedotli  ed  impressioni  (Milan,  if-oj)-  Some  idea  of  his 
career  may  Ik'  gathered  from  Leaves  jrom  the  Autobiogrixphy  oj 
Tommuiso  Sahini  (London,  1893). 

His  son  AUcssandro  (1861-1896),  alto  an  actor,  liad  several 
notable  successes  In  AiBHka,  patflfalaril/  aa  D'ArtafaaB  ia  Tkt 
ThrttGrnardsmM, 

UURDf,  a  ifwraf Bnma.  Hibif««r,CBlkdMiUBKangb]r 
the  Shaas,  Thanlwin  bjr  the  Bunnete,  Lu  Kiang.  or  Nu  Kiang, 
or  Lu  Tzu  Kiang  by  the  Chinese,  is  the  longest  river  in  Burma, 
and  one  of  the  \^il^le^l  and  most  piclurc-squc  streams  in  the 
world.  Its  sources  arc  still  undetermined,  but  there  seems  link 
(loulit  that  it  ri-scs  in  the  Tania  mountains,  S.  of  the  Kucn  Lun, 
somewhere  in  32°  or  jj"  N.,  and  that  perhaps  it  draws  some 
of  its  water  from  the  Kara  Nor.  It  is  thus  a  much  longer  river 
than  the  Irrawaddy.  From  the  time  it  leavtfa Tibet  il  has  a  very 
narrow  basin,  and  preserves  the  diaiacter  «t  a  gigantic  ditch, 

or  lailwajr  cutting  with  for  laag  itntcbci  no  other  affiuenta 
than  the  mwmialn  torrents  bwn  the  hOb,  which  ziie  from  3000 
to  5000  or  6000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  river-bed.  In 
the  dry  teuon  the  banks  are  alternate  stretches  of  blintiing 

white,  line  sand,  and  a  chaos  of  huge  bouMers,  m.i  's  iml  slabs 
of  rock,  with  here  and  there,  usually  where  a  triiiuiary  enters, 
long  siretilies  of  sl.i:i;;lL.  In  the  rains  all  tliesc  di.^ippear,  and 
the  water  bps  against  forest  trees  and  the  abrupt  slope  of  the 
hills.  The  average  difference  between  high  and  low  water  level 
of  the  Salwccn  throughout  the  Shan  States  is  between  50  and 
60  ft.,  and  in  some  places  it  is  as  nucb  as  90.  There  arc  many 
rapids,  caused  by  reefs  of  nek  maaiag  across  the  bed,  or  by  a 
sudden  faO  of  from  one  to  aevsnl  feet,  which  produce  very 
rough  water  below  the  swift  glide;  but  the  most  dangerous 
places  for  navigation  are  where  a  point  juts  out  into  the  stream, 
and  the  current,  thrown  back,  causes  a  violent  double  back- 
water. Nevertheless,  long  stretches  of  the  river,  extending  to 
scores  of  niiles.  are  habitually  navijjii'.ed  by  native  boats.  The 
current  is  extremely  variable,  from  \  m.  an  hour  to  ten  knots. 
Launches  ply  regularly  from  Moulmein  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ytetalia,  in  Lower  Burma.  TbewontpartofthewboleSalwecii, 
so  far  aataloMWB,  k  thegaisa  between  tlw  laaatli  oltheYflBiatiii 
and  Kyankhnyat.  It  is  quite  certain  that  steam  launches  could 
ply  over  very  long  sections  of  the  river  above  that,  perhaps  as  far 
as  the  Kaw  ferry,  or  even  I  he  Kunl'in^  ferry.  In  British  territory, 
however,  there  arc  very  few  settlements  on  the  river  itH-il,  and 
frequently  the  ferry  \  ill.ices  are  built  looo  ft.  above  the  river. 

The  Chinese  believe  the  Salwccn  valley  to  be  deadly  to  all  stranccrs, 
but  it  is  ia  Chinese  tcniioiy— mrt  icubrly  ia  the  Lu  Kiang,  or  MMc 
HIctt  state — that  theie  b  the  lai^t  population  en  the  nver  umn 
Lower.Burma  is  reached.  Adescrtption  of  the  Salween  resolve*  itself 
into  a  list  of  the  ferries  at  which  it  can  be  cro<.«ed,  for  no  one  marches 
up  the  river.  The  river  i^  brii!f;e<l  \<y  the  Chinese  on  the  main  route 
from  Tin;;  \'ur!i  (Mi;tiiirn)  .ind  liimnio  to  T<ili-fu.  Tlieie  .itv  two 
smns;  these  arc  not  in  a  «lr.ii^-!;f  line,  Imt  ^i.ir.illi  I  to  tmr  .nMilier  at 
tnc  clistanre  of  the  bread  I S  if  ihe  rentr.il  pii.br.  L-k  h  sf^in  i ,  (i  irmed 
by  twelve  or  fourteen  mauive  iron  chains,  with  planks  laid  acrooiS 
them.  There  was  a  bridge  seme  ao  m.  lower  down,  hut  this  was 
destroyed  in  1894.  In  Bntish  territory  there  are  no  bridges,  and  the 
ferries  are  the  same  as  those  maintained  before  annex.it ion.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  these  ferries,  but  only  a  few  are  used,  exceiit 
by  the  local  jieoplc.  From  Ta  Hsang  L*  larvje  trading  boats  ply 
rejuLuly  to  Kj.iukhnyat,  whewe  the  traders  maV-c  their  «ay  Dy 
land  over  the  hdl  to  Papun,  and  SO  down  the  Y6nzalin. 

The  chief  tributaries  of  the  Salween  in  British  territory  are  the 
Nam  Yu  and  the  Nam  Oi  or  Nam  Mwe  on  the  right  hank,  and  the 
Hsipa  Haw  on  the  left.  These  are  short  but  lair  ^ired  streams. 
Near  the  Kunlong  ferry  the  Nam  Nim,  on  the  richt  l^jnU,  and  the 
Nam  Ting,  on  the  left,  are  considerably  longer,  and  the  Nam  Tiflg 
is  navigable  by  nali\x  craft  for  considerable  strclrhes  up  to  Mdlg 
Ting  and  farther  To  the  S.  the  next  tributary  is  the  .Nam  Kyek,  on 
the  right  hank,  down  the  v  of  which  the  railway  will  reach  the 
S.i!«een.  Below  this  are  two  streams  called  Nam  NIa,  one  entering 
r<i  the  right  bank,  the  other  on  the  left,  at  no  great  dittancc  from  one 
another,  but  of  no  great  length.  A  little  below  is  the  Nam  Nan?,  on 
Ihe  left  bank,  coming  from  the  \Va  country.  The  Nam  Kao  <  nter's  in 
a  cascade  of  nearly  SOO  ft.  in  the  cold  we.ithcr  from  the  I  t,  Tm] 
thni  there  an  no  aflfawma  tin  the  Nam  Uks  comes  ia  on  ibc  kit. 
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Tlii*  has  a  RTtat  volume  of  water,  but  U  unnjvlv:  I'  le  bccau5C  of  it« 
Wi  i  p  >;r.ii|ii  nt  .inii  mnny  RorKcs.  Afii  r  ihi-  ll»c  1.  inj,  pntcrinj;  (mm 
the  kit  Jt  Ta  Kaw,  h  pass<<l,  the  Nam  I'anj  conio  in  3J  m.  lower 
d  '^n  on  the  right  liank.  This  is  proliably  the  largest  tributary  of  the 
Sdlwcen;  some  dist^incc  above  iu  mouin,  at  Keng  Hkam.  it  i»  400 
ydi.  wid«  end  quite  unlbnbble.  The  nest  important  tributary  » 
the  Ham  Hani,  oo  the  left  heak.  rising  in  the  latitude  of  Kens  TQng. 
It  ii  a  lane  biit  quite  unnavigable  stream.  F.xrept  the  MO  SiU  and 
MCSala,  Iroffi  opiMMte  sides,  and  the  Nam  Hang,  which  burrow*  its 
way  through  a  ratine  of  hill*  from  the  K-,  and  the  Nam  Pan.  coming 
from  the  W.,  therL-  15  no  coriiidtrable  tributary  till  l<)°  $1'  N.,  where 
the  Nam  Tin^  rnmr'>i  in  on  the  right  from  tKe  central  Shan  States. 
This  is  a  considerable  river,  and  navjnUe  far  h>ng  itretdiea  in  its 
upper  course,  but  the  laat  few  niiica  beloie  It  enten  the  Snlween  are 
little  better  than  a  cataract.  Below  this  the  only  lar^e  affluent  is 
the  Nam  Pawn,  which  drains  all  Karenni  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Shan  State"!,  but  is  quite  unnas livable.  Below  this  the 
tributaries  are  again  c/iily  mdurilain  streams  till  the  Thaung-yin 
come*  in  (rom  the  S  B.  'f  hirty  m.  lawcr  ilmvn  is  KyiMian,  the  Kreat 
timber  depot.  Here  a  cable,  strctthi  .!  acr.  the  rivrr,  i.jt.  Ik^  all 
the  timber,  which  i«  then  nude  up  into  rafts  and  ihMted  duwn  to 
K»a»,mKMmima^wliimamwnmmUcclhc^  TheY6nzalin 
cnten  the  Satween  fram  the  rieht  about  to  n.  Mow  Kyodan.  Boat* 
can  ply  from  Kyodan  S.,  and  light  draught  steamers  ascend  as  far  as 
ShwegOn,  63  m.  from  Moulmein.  The  Silwcen  cuts  the  llritish  Shan 
State*  nearly  in  half,  and  is  a  very  furnis  tible  natural  obstarle.  It 
seems  probable,  however,  tli  it  lunj  !,iri  tclu  <  '.f  it  can  be  oix'ned  to 
trade.  It  is  certainly  nolcss  [uivij;ablc  tlwn  the  Middle  Mekong  or  die 
Yangtszc-kiang  above  I-chang.  (J.  G.  Sc.) 

SALWEEN,  a  district  in  the  Tcnasscrim  divJ.iion  of  Lower 
Burma.  Area,  J666sq.ni.  Top.  (1901)  37,837,  consisting  largely 
of  ibftrignil  tiibes,  Kareni  (53,448)  aad  Shana  (2816}.  Nearly 
tin  mi>  dlrtiiBt  k  a  man  of  aMNUtdnt  btcnected  by  deep 
imvineii  tke  enljr  kwd  hud  of  aiqr  eouiileimble  extent  being 
found  in  the  valley  of  the  YOnxalbi,  wUle  the  country  is  covered 
with  dense  forest,  of  which  i  ;.S  sq.  m.  arc  rest  rvcd.  The  <I!>lric  t 
ii  drained  by  three  principal  river.-;,  the  Salween,  V6n/:atin  and 
Bilin,  fed  by  inountain  torrents.  The  Yonzalin,  which  rises  in 
the  extreme  N.,  i.s  navigable  with  some  dilTiculty  in  the  dry 
season  as  far  as  Papun;  the  Bilin  i.s  not  navigable  within  the 
limits  of  the  district  except  by  small  boats  and  rafts.  The 
diltlict  is  in  charge  of  a  superintendent  of  poHce^  irith  head- 
qautoB  at  Fkpuo.  The  total  ninfail  in  190s  «w  s>4'48  in., 
Rowdcd  at  Fi^iaB.  Apart  frooi  cottan-vcainng,  theie  aie  no 
manufactures.  A  considerable  trade  b  cairied  on  with  Slam  by 
bridle  paths  across  the  mountains. 

SALYANY.  a  town  of  Russian  Transcaucasia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Baku,  80  m.  S.S.W.  from  B.iku,  on  the  river  Kura,  and 
on  an  island  of  the  same  n.imc.  I:i  i  s  )~  it  sfjopulation  was  io,t6.S, 
chiefly  Tatars.  It  is  a  fishing  centre,  v.  berc  thousands  of  workers 
gather  from  all  parts  of  Russia  during  the  season.  Salyany  w  as 
annexed  to  Russia  in  the  tStb  century,  but  was  retaken  by  Ihc 
Persians,  and  only  became  Russian  finally  in  1813. 

lAltYBS  (Gr.  lldXttt:  also  Sallyes,  Salyi,  SaUJDVII),  in 
•ndent  geography,  a  people  occupying  the  plain  S.  of  the 
l>nieBUa(Durancc)  between  the  Rhoneand  thcAlps.  Arconlini; 
to  Strabo  (iv.  p.  joj)  the  older  Greeks  called  them  Lig>'cs,  and 
their  territory  Ligystikf.  By  some  authorities  they  were  con- 
sidered a  mi.\cd  race  of  Galli  and  Ligurians  (hence  Ccltoligycsl; 
by  others  a  purely  Celtic  people,  who  subjugated  the  l.igurcs  in 
the  I'rovincia.  They  arc  said  to  have  been  the  first  transalpine 
people  subdued  by  the  Romans  (FlOfUi  iii.  a).  In  154  B.C.  the 
inhabitantsof  Massilia,  who  had  bccncooaected  with  the  Romans 
by  lia  of  trieodsh^  aliue  Ibe  leoond  Punic  war,  appealed  for 
aid  against  the  Oxybii  and  Decietcs  (or  Deciates).  These  people, 
caHed  by  LIvy  (Epii.  47)  "  transalpine  Ligurians,"  were  perhaps 
two  smaller  tribes  included  under  the  general  name  of  Salyes. 
They  were  dcfcitcd  by  Quintus  Opimius.  In  i?s-X24  hoslililics 
broke  out  between  tlic  Ron  .ini  and  the 'Salves  from  t!ie  same 
cause.  'J'he  successful  oiK-rat  ions  of  Marcus  Fulvius  Flaccus  were 
continued  by  Gaius  Sextius  Calvnnus  (133-123),  who  dcAnitrly 
subdued  the  Salyes,  destroyed  their  chief  town,  and  founded 
near  Us  ntiu  the  colony  of  Aquae  Sexliae  (Aix).  Part  of  their 
Unitoiy  mm  handed  over  to  the  Massaliots.  llMeir  king,  Tuto- 
motuhis  (or  Teutomatius).  took  refuge  with  the  'Aflobroges. 

From  this  timr  the  Snivel  pr.ir! ir.ill y  dis.TppelT  from  hi-;<>ry. 
Among  other  important  Koman  towns  in  their  territory  may  be 


mentioned  Taruco  or  Tuueo  (Tknaeoa),  Aidate  (AilaX 

Glaniun  (St  Remy)  and  Emaginum  (St  Gabriel). 
For  ancient  authorities  see  A.  Holder,  AlUdliuktr  SpndUthtItt 

11.(1904). 

lAUA,  HBUIAini  VOM  1 1 70-1 159),  Uaater  of  the  Teo- 
tonic  Older,  and  couodllor  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  was  • 
scion  of  the  family  of  Langensalsa  in  Thuringia.  He  entered  the 
TeutonfcOrderincarlylife.became  very  intimate  with  Frederick 
II.,  look  part  in  the  tv[Kdilion  to  Oamietta  in  i  ;  .m,  and  accom- 
panied the  emperor  on  the  crusade  of  tJ  j8,  which  v,  as  joined  by 
many  princes  ov.ing  to  his  inllucnce.  About  iiio  he  was  a(>- 
poinlcd  master  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  and  wasoftcred,  in  i;r6, 
the  province  of  Kulm  by  Conrad  I.,  duke  of  Masovia,  in  return 
for  help  against  the  Prussians;  this  he  accepted  and  obtained 
the  investiture  from  Frederick.  In  1330  the  con(|UCIt4lf  Fnaeia 
was  begun  by  the  Order,  although  not  under  his  *— »r¥-*T 
leadership.  Ini23sherecondledVaIdemarII.,kingofDenaiai1c. 
with  Henry  I.,  count  of  Sehwcrin,  and  thus  v.on  apiin  the  land 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  for  the  Empire,  and  the  recognition 
of  imperial  superiority  over  Denmark.  Trusted  by  Pope  GriRory 
IX.  and  the  eii;i)eror  alike,  he  brought  about  the  treaty  of  San 
Gcrmano  between  them  in  1  jjo,  was  the  only  witnej«  when  they 
met  in  conference  at  Anagni  in  the  same  year,  and  it  was  he  who, 
in  1 335,  induced  Frederick's  son,  Henry,  to  submit  to  his  father. 
He  died  on  the  lOlh  of  Match  1239  at  Barlctta  in  Apulia,  and 
was  buried  there  in  the  cbnpd  of  his  Order. 

Vtde:  A  K.^h.  Ilemamm  im  Salsa,  Ueister  its  dtuluhem 
Ordrm  (Uip/i.;.  1^85). 

SALZBRUNN,  a  watering-place  of  Germany,  in  the  Pntlsiaa 

proviiKc  of  Silesia,  at  the  fool  of  a  well-wooded  qtor  of  tbc 

Rieaengehiige,  jo  m.  S.W.  of  Brealau,  by  the  railway  to  Halbcr- 

stadt.  Pop.  (1905)  te,4i>.  It  consists  of  Ober*k  Ken-  and 

Nleder-SaUbninn,  has  a  Roman  Catholic  and  an  Evangelical 
church  and  manufactures  of  glass,  bricks  and  porcelain,  its 

alkalo-salinc  springs,  especially  clTicacious  in  pulmonary  and 
urin3r>'  complaints,  were  known  as  early  as  1316,  bist  fell  into 
disuse  until  redisco\  1  ri  il  i  .irly  in  ihc  icitli  century.  The  waters 
are  used  both  for  drinking  and  bathing,  and  of  the  two  chief 
springs,  the  Obcrbrunncn  and  the  Kronenquellc,  nearly  two 
million  bottles  arc  annually  cjtporled.  The  numlnr  of  summer 
\  i  lor*  is  about  7000  a  year. 

iviv  V'alentiner.  Dtr  Kurort  Obersatzbrtmn  (Berlini  I877):  Biefci. 
D,r  Ku'ffl  .S.:!-  'ruitn  (Sjl/brunn,  IStj);  (UM  Deuttchi  i^MfltraT 
llc'iptelUn  und  Kurotte  (lirerlau,  1873). 

SAL2BURG,  a  duchy  and  crownland  of  Austria,  bounded  E. 
by  Upper  Austria  and  Styria,  N.  by  Upper  Austria  and  Bavaria. 
W.  Iijr  Bavaria  and  Tirol  and  S.  by  Carinlhia  and  Tirol.  It  baa 
aa  area  of  276a  aq.  m.  Except  a  small  portioB  in  tbe  estitme 
N.,  near  Bavatia,  the  country  Is  mountainous  and  belongs  to  the 
N.  and  central  rone  of  the  E.-i5tem  Alps.  It  is  divided  into  ihri  0 
rocinns;  the  region  of  the  Hohe  Tauern,  extending  S.  of  the 
S  il.'  ii  h,  tlic  region  of  the  limestone  Alps  nnA  tl.c  undulating 
fuotlull  rL.L;iiin.  The  Iluhc  'I'auem  ront.iins  many  high  lyin,; 
valleys,  traversed  by  the  streams  v. hi.  h  llow  into  the  Salzach, 
as  Well  as  numerous  depressions  and  passes,  here  called  popularly 
Tauern.    The  deepest  depression  of  tbe  wMt  rtDge  is  the 

\  clbcr  Tauern  valley  (8334  ft.)  bctwceu  the  Velber  and  the 
Tauern,  and  the  principal  pim  b  the  Nledeicf  (Mallnitaer) 
Tauern  (79M  ft.).  Tliia  pM  vrikldl  kade  faom  tbe  Gasteio 
valley  to  Carinthi8.b  tbe  oldest  bridle-patb  over  the  Hohcr 

Tauern.  Between  the  passes  is  the  ridge  of  Sonnblick,  where  a 
meteorological  observatory  was  established  in  1SS6  at  an  ah  itudc 
of  10,170  ft.  The  region  of  the  limestone  ,\lps  is  composed  of 
several  detached  groups:  a  portion  of  the  Kitzbuhlcr  .Mfis, 
wl.irh  contain  the  famous  Thum  pass  (4183  ft.);  then  the  Salz- 
burg .Mps,  which  contain  the  Loferer  Sieinbcrge  and  the  peak 
Birnhorn  (8637  ft.);  the  Reitalm  or  the  Reitcralpc  with  the  peak 
Siadclhom  (749s  f  U) ;  and  the  broad  man  of  tbe  Scbfinfddspitw 
(8708  ft.),  fram  which  the  great  glacier<«vered  blocfk  of  tbe 
Ewiger  Schnee.  or  Cbergossene  Alps  projects  into  tbe  Salzach 
valley.  Farther  N.  arc  the  Hagengcbirge  {7844  ft.) ;  the  beauti- 
ful summit  of  the  Hohcr  Goll  (S.63  ft  );  the  Tcnncgcbirge 
(7217  ft.};andlhc  Unlcrftberg,  an  outpost  of  the  Beichteagadcn 
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grvup.  Between  Ihc  HagenKcbin^  and  the  TcnncnRcbirRc, 
vhicbare  situated  on  each  side  of  the  Salzach  v.ilky,  is  one  f>f  ihc 
moii  magnificent  narrow  pasv5  of  the  Alps.  It  is  below  Wcifon, 
.iRci  near  its  ejdt,  ju5t  .it  the  narrowest  part,  is  the  Lucg  Pass, 
nhich  was  fortified  as  early  as  131&  and  offered  a  firm  resistance 
to  the  French  in  the  yeai3  1800,  1S05  and  1809.  A  portioo  of 
the  lachkr  iUps,M  «eU  Mof  Uie  I)ad)MctocioiV!i  alio  bdoBfi  to 
Salibnrs.  The  principal  river  o(  Sdsbwf  k  tht  Salaeh.  The 
Enns  and  the  Mur  also  rise  ia  tU» province.  The  (our  Kiimmler 
falls,  together  20.^5  (t.  higli,  ate  the  roost  important  falls  in  the 
Kistcrn  Al:>s.  The  two  falls  at  Wildhad-Ciastcin  [k/i  ami 
h  );  the  fall,  hy  which  the  Gaslcincr  Ache  Hisihagcs  ii&clf 
ito  the  Sil-.irh.  near  Lend;  the  Taucrn  fall  iUo  ft.),  formed 
by  the  Taucm  Acbe  on  the  N.  aide  of  the  Kadstilter  Taucrn; 
and  the  GoUiBgcr  faU  (>oa  ft. )  dao  doerve  notice.  Among  the 
Kicmmem,  i^t.  narrow  passages  leading  from  the  Stlaach  valley 
to  the  valleys  of  amallcr  riven,  the  most  celebrated  are  the 
Kitdoch  y«niTn  —4  the  UcdUcoitida  FlnniBo  The  Kitzkxh 
Klamm  ii  famed  hf  the  Rraii  Thai  md  the  Liechtenstein 
Klamro  by  the  GrnsvArlc  Th  il.  A  pathtlUNMqbdielast  Klamm 
.-ads  to  the  m^snificint  fall  (174  ft.)  of  the  GlOM-Arlc  river, 
■.  hich  disch.irgcs  itself  in  a  scries  of  cascades  into  the  Salaach. 
Wc  most  important  lake  is  the  Zellcr  scc  (1424  ft.  above  sca- 
ir-.cl,  3  sq.  m.  in  extent,  138  ft.  deep),  whose  waters  are  carried 
cd  by  the  Sakach.  The  Walkr>aee  or  Lake  of  Seekirchen  (1653 
fu  above  sea  le\-el).  the  FoidiUec  (2095  ft.),  the  Hlnter 
(ajtoft.),  the  Ober-TnimeMce  ud  NJedeg-Tnmwec  are  «U 
a'tnnted  ia  the  AI|)ine  footfaffl  mloa.  The  Mood^  (1560  ft.) 
sad  Aber-see,  or  Lake  St  Wolfgaag;  aieoa  the  inotler  between 
Salaburg  and  Upper  Austria.  The  diniatc,  although  healthy, 
b  very  changeable,  with  great  extremes  of  Icmpiiralure  and 
heavy  rainfall,  especially  in  the  summer.  The  cnii-sl  sttticd 
season  is  the  autumn.  The  an.iual  mean  temprra!  urc  at  Sal/burg 
il  46° -4  F.  The  population  of  the  duchy  in  1700  was  193,247, 
\  b  equivalent  to  69  inhabitants  per  square  mile.  It  b  the 
qwsely  populated  province  of  Auttiia.  Between  1880 
end  1900  the  population  increaied  hjr  17*5%.  The  taheUtuts 
an  a  headinmf  and  powerfully  buflt  peannt  iMe,.  voy  coo- 
ser»th«  in  rdi^on,  manners,  customs  and  natioaal  costume. 
Thty  arc  almost  exclusively  of  German  stock  and  arc  Roman 
Cithulics.  Eiemcnlary  education  is  much  more  advanced  here 
than  in  any  other  Alpine  province.  Although  I3'7i"t,  of  the 
soil  is  unproductive  and  32-4%  is  covered  with  forests,  Salzburg 
b  oike  of  the  principal  pastoral  regions  of  Austria.  Of  its  total 
area,  a8-9%  consists  of  Alpine  pastures  available  during  the 
saaUBCr  months,  4  93%  of  lowland  pasturages  and  8-3%  of 
aendo«i»  whik  odiy  9-1%  is  aimblie.  Cattle>brcedinf  and 
dairy^uiainc  arc  ircfy  dr/doped  and  constitute  the  cUitI  tc- 
sonrces  of  the  province.  Next  in  importance  comes  the  timber 
trade;  game  is  also  plentiful.  The  mineral  wealth  of  Salzburg 
include:,  wit  at  Mallcin,  copper  at  Mittcrbcrg,  iron-ore  at  Wcrfen, 
marble  in  the  Untersbcrg  region  and  small  quantities  of  gold 
near  the  Goldberg  in  the  Rauris  valley  and  at  Bockstcin  in  the 
Castein  valley.  The  duchy  contains  also  a  great  number  of 
anneral  springs,  as  the  celebrated  springs  at  Gaatein,  alkaline 
tpdngs  at  Uauieradotf  ud  at  St  WoU^af,  and  aaline  qidngs 
atGMtagaadiUhin.  Ceomwitt  and  nanirfactuie  are  poorly 
developed.  The  duchy  is  divided  into  ux  departments,  of  which 
the  capital,  Salzburg,  is  one  .and  its  environs  the  second.  The 
other  four  are  Ilallein,  St  Johann,  Tamsweg  and  Zcll-am-Scc. 
The  local  diet,  of  which  the  archbishop  is  a  member  ex-njino, 
h  coinpo»ed  of  2S  members,  and  the  duchy  sends  7  mcmbcri  to 
the  rdchsrat  at  Vienna.  At  Hallcin,  pop.  (i()oo)  660S,  with 
celebrated  saline  springs  known  since  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
Centory,  in  October  1809,  encounteit  between  the  French  and 
the  Tbdeee  under  Joaddn  Johann  Haspinger  took  place.  To 
the  N.E.  Bo  Adnet  villi  atcnrfve  naiUe  qiaanka,  and  to  the 
N.  Obenlffl,  wfth  nannfactnre  of  maible  articles.  The  ascent 
of  the  Hoher  Goll  is  made  from  here.  Zctl  am  Scc  (3473  ftl, 
pcTp.  1 361,  is  a  favourite  tourist  resort.  To  the  E.  is  the  Sihniit- 
tenh"  he  ff'irx,  ft  ),  which  is  easily  accessible.  On  the  sunmiit  is 
n  Dctcoroloslcal  stalioo.  Sankt  Johasa  (pop.  i^)  was  one 


of  the  earliest  settlements  in  the  Salzach  valley,  and  waa  a 
prin<  ipal  centfB  of  PkoteatantiHB.  Near  it  ii  the  lieditcaiteiB 

Klamm. 

Fur  the  historv  of  the  arehbSshopile  and  dndiy  ace  the  ardde  OS 

the  town  of  Salibure  (below). 

SALZBURG,  capital  of  the  Auslriar.  duchy  and  crownland  e( 
Sal/.hurR  and  formerly  of  the  archbishopric  of  the  same  name, 
195  m.  W.  by  S.  of  \'icnna  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  32,  g34.  Tbedty 
occupies  a  position  of  singular  beauty  on  the  balzach  whicb 
passes  at  this  point  between  two  Uolated  hills,  the  Monchabeig 
(1646  iL)  on  the  left  and  the  Capwaneiteig  (3132  ft.)  on  the 
right.  In  the  ls«dy  mllcy  to  formed,  and  stretching  into  the 
plain  beyond,  Ues  Salzburg.  The  older  and  main  pan  of  the 
city  lie*  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Salzach,  in  a  narrow  semit  irn;Ur 
plain  at  thf  haw  of  the  Munchsbcrj; ;  the  newer  town  is  on  the 
right  bar.k  at  the  foot  ol  llie  Capuzincrbcrg,  which  is  separated 
from  the  river  by  the  narrow  suburb  of  Stein.  At  the  S.  of  the 
old  town,  below  the  Nunnbcrg,  of  S.E.  spur  of  the  Mdncfasbeig, 
is  the  suburb  of  Nonnthal;  and  at  the  N.  end  b  MttUn.  The 
steep  sides  of  the  Mdocbsbcig  lise  directly  from  anidat  the  iHNMe 
of  the  town,  seme  9^  wUdi  hiVBcdiaa  lad  noma  hewn  oat  oC 
the  rock;  and  the  todeilt  CMMtciy  of  St  Peter,  the  oldest  in 
Salzburg,  is  boooded  by  a  row  of  vaulu  cut  in  the  side  of  the  hQI. 
The  narrowest  part  of  the  ridge,  which  has  a  length  of  above  2  m. 
is  pierced  by  the  Ncu  Thor,  a  tunnel  436  ft.  long  and  33  ft.  broad, 
completed  in  1767,  to  form  a  convenient  passage  from  the  town 
to  the  ojicn  plain.  The  S.  end  of  the  Monchsberg  b  occupied 
by  the  imposing  Hohen-Salzburg,  a  citadel  originally  founded  in 
the  9th  century,  though  the  present  buildings,  the  towers  of 
which  rise  400  ft.  tluw  the  town,  date  diic4y  ban  1496-1519. 
lu  chapel  cootaiaaatatoci  of  the  tvcive  apoadea  in  red  matUe. 
The  dtadd  b  noir  wed  (or  bemcka.  The  streets  In  the  oMer 
quarters  arc  narrow,  crooked  and  gloomy;  but  the  m-w  rr  part^  of 
the  city,  especially  those  laid  out  since  the  removal  of  the  lortitica- 
tions  aliout  1S61,  arc  han'!H>me  and  spacious.  Owing  to  the 
frcfiucnt  firos  the  private  buildings  of  Sal/burg  arc  comparatively 
modern;  and  the  exiiiing  houses,  lavishly  adorned  with  marble, 
are,  like  many  of  the  public  buildings,  mooumcnls  of  the  gorgeous 
taste  of  the  archbbhops  of  the  17th  and  ittb  centttlles.  From 
the  style  of  the  houaca,  the  numcMaa  open  ai|nanB,  and  the 
aboadaat  ionataina  wUdi  gtvc  aa  ItaBkn  aspect  to  the  to«n» 
Salzburg  has  received  the  name  of  "  the  German  Rome."  Both 
sides  of  the  river  are  bordered  by  fine  promenades,  planted  with 
trees.  TbeSaiiachia^tnaedlvfoiirbtkigeaihKladfaifnialhngr 
bridge. 

Salfburg  it  full  of  objects  and  buildings  of  Interest.  The  cathedral. 

one  of  the  largest  ana  mmt  perfect  specimens  of  the  Renaissance 
style  in  Germany,  was  built  in  1614-1668  by  the  Italian  architect 
S-intinii  S.lati,  iti  iriiintion  of  St  IV»rr'»  at  Rome.  On  three  side* 
it  is  l>oun(kd  by  the  Uom-I'latz,  tfir  Kr.t  Ucl-l'lalz  and  the  RctidenZ' 
Platz:  and  <it>enin^  on  the  N.E-  .it.d  N  ,\>. .  tA  ti  e  last  arc  the  Mozart- 
Platz  anil  trie  Markt-l'l.it/.  In  the  Mr.Mn-I'latz  is  a  statue  of 
Mozart  by  Si h« anthalor  irrcti-d  in  !l-42.  On  one  side  of  the 
Ke^idenz-rlatz  h  the  palace,  an  irregular  though  imposing  building 
in  the  Italian  style,  begun  In  1S9>  and  finished  in  1735.  It  contains  a 
picture-galtciy  and  Is  now  occupied  by  the  grand^duke  of  Tuscany. 
Oppooite  i«  the  Neu  Bau,  begun  in  15^*8,  in  which  are  the  govern- 
ment offices  and  the  taw  courts.  In  the  middle  of  the  R^idcnt* 
Platz  ii  .1  handnome  fountain,  the  Ri-.idinz-Hrunnen.  46  ft.  high, 
C)(o<  iitrd  in  rruirblc  by  Anti  r  i.i  iJ.irio  in  idi^i  1680.  The  p.il.art:  of 
tho  uri  v  nt  arrhbi&hop  is  in  the  Kai'itijM'l.itz.  Arr<i>i5  the  river, 
«;;h  it".  Kreni-li  garden  adjoiniu.:  the  fnit  li.-  park,  ii  thv  .Miralxrll 
palace,  formerly  the  summer  residence  of  the  archbishops,  built  in 
1607.  and  rwtored  alter  >  fire  in  1818,  it  was  picscaud  to  the  town 
in  I H67  by  the  emperor  Franri*  Jn<ieph.  The  town  hall  of  Sabburg 
wa<>  built  in  1407  and  restored  m  1(  7^  Other  inttWStlng  secular 
buildin^»  are  the  Chiemaeehof.  Unnn]:  .\  in  t  to5  and  rebeilt  in  i(<'>7, 
formerly  the  palace  of  the  suffragan  lii^hop  ofCnicmsee.  and  now  the 
m<i-tink;-()lacT!  of  the  Salzbur);  diet  and  the  Carolino-.Augusteum- 
Muv'uni.  containint;  an  interesting  cuUiction  of  antiquities  and  a 
libr.ir>-  of  ny.rxut  voiumc<i. 

Of  the  twenty-five  churches  the  majority  are  interesting  from 
their  eatiquity,  their  architecture  or  tncir  atsociatiaas.  Next  to 
the  eathadiral.  the  chief  is  perhaps  the  abbey  church  of  St  Peter,  a 
l?nmani-«juc  Ki^iltca  of  ihc  iJth  century  which  was  ta«tclcssly 
ri  'lurd  in  1745.  and  whith  rontains  a  monument  to  St  Ruficrt. 
St  Marnarct's,  in  the  midst  of  St  F'etcr's  churchyard,  built  in 
and  restored  in  lR<i5.  i>  situatrd  rvtar  the  cave  in  the  side  of  the 
MAocbiberg,  s,-ud  to  have  been  the  hermitage  of  St  Maxirous,  who 
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wu  imityml  by  the  paean  Heruli  in  477.  The  Franciscan  church, 
with  an  elrfiant  tower  buili  in  t866,  it  an  in(<'n>>iint;  cumpile  of  the 
mmition  ^tvlc  of  ihc  i.^ih  ccntur>',  wiih  later  lurnque  additions. 
St  Scbattun  ^.  <in  tfu-  ri^ht  ti.irik,  liuilt  in  ISOS-ISIJ  and  restored  in 
18IJ,  cont.iHis  ui'  ti  irii  11!  I'ararilsus,  who  died  here.  The  oldest 
and  most  iin(Kirt.int  uf  the  eight  convents  at  Salzburg  is  the  Bcnc- 
dictine  abbey  of  St  Peter  founded  by  bt  Kupm  at  the  nudeu*  of  the 
city.  It  was  completely  rebuilt  in  1131  and  contains  a  library  of 
40.000  volume*,  l>esideN  MSS.  The  Capuchin  monastery,  dating  from 
15'>*>-  K'^es  name  to  the  Capuzincrbcrj;.  The  oldest  nunnery  is  that 
(.iimi!i<l  on  the  .N'onnlierK  by  St  Kuficrt.  the  Gothic  church  of  which 
d.itc:>  Iruin  i-i^i  and  roniain.>.  some  fine  stained  v}iss  and  winie  old 
lreM<x'5.  The  single  I'rototant  church  in  Sal/hiirg  was  not  built 
until  i.V)5,  A  theol'>j;i< .»!  seminary  is  tho  nuly  relic  now  left  of  tlie 
uitivcrsit)^  of  Salzburg,  founded  in  I62j  and  kuppretaCd  in  l8iu. 
The  city  ia  the  m  of  aa  mKlUbUbofi  with  a  cathcdnl  ohaptar  aod  a 
consistory.  Salzburg.  HtuaMd  at  an  aldtude  of  llSI  ft.  above  tea- 
level,  has  a  healthy  climate  and  it  visited  annual^  by  over  60.000 
tourist ».  It  ha^i  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  46>4*  P.  and  a  mean 
annual  rainfall  of  45'59  in  The  town  carries  on  a  variety  of  small 
manufacturcft,  including  mi  i  jl  in-.!riun'  tr<.,  iron  vv.ircs,  marble 
ornaments.  Other  industries  arc  brewmc  and  IxKjk-biisdiiii;.  It  was 
the  birthplace  ol  Mozart  and  of  the  painter  Hans  Makart  (1840- 
1834).  1  he  hou«e  in  which  Mozart  was  born  has  been  transformed 
into  a  museum,  which  contains  many  intereatinK  relica. 

Numerout  places  ol  interest  and  Mautilul  tpota  are  to  be  found 
round  Salzburg.  To  the  £.  rises  the  Gaisberg  (4206  (t.),  which  is 
ascended  by  a  raclc-and'pinion  railway,  whieh  starts  from  Parsch.  At 
ilie  iiMix  of  the  Gaisberg  i»  Aigcn.a  renowned  ca«lc  and  p,ult.  T>iree 
niilus  S.  of  Salzburi;  is  the  lal.icc  of  Hcllbrunn,  built  alH)ut  1615. 
w  Inch  contains  a  famous  nH-chanical  theatre  and  sontc  fine  fountains. 
About  3  m.  to  the  S.W.  of  SaUburg  w  the  castle,o(  Leopoldskron,  and 
from  this  (mint  the  Leopoldslcroncr  Moos  stretches  S.  to  the  base  of 
the  Untersbcrg.  A  few  imitrhathfc  a*  the  Ludwigsbad  and  the 
Marienbad.  are  in  the  neigBbourtwodof  Leopoldslcron.  Three  and  a 
h.ilf  miles  N.  of  S.ilzbur^,  at  an  attitude  of  1720  ft.,  ttatvds  the 
pil;:rimaKe  church  of  Maria  Plain,  erertc<l  in  1674. 

The  origin  and  development  of  S.»lxbiirj!;  were  alike  ecclesiastical, 
and  Its  l^l^;'.lry  is  iiui  UkI  with  that  of  the  .if<  lit u- ii. Ji  r.i  to  wliu  h 
it  gave  its  name.  The  old  Roman  town  of  Juvavum  was  laid  in 
ruin»,  and  the  incipient  Christianitv  ol  the  dietrict  overwhelmed, 
by  the  pagan  GotM  and  Hutu.  Tne  nudeu*  of  the  prcaent  city 
was  the  monastery  and  bishopric  founded  here  about  700  by  St 
Rupert  of  Worms,  who  had  been  invhcd  by  Duke  Theodo  of  Bavaria 
to  preach  Christianity  in  his  land.  The  mixlern  name  of  the  town, 
due  like  st \er.il  others  in  the  district  !o  iln-  .iSiinrl m,  i  of  s.ilt  fourul 
there,  appn  ari  1h  fore  the  end  of  the  Kth  century.  Alter  Chark  mj^;nc 
h.i'l  tjWi  ri  iKr  <N-.ion  of  li.iv.iri.x  in  tin-  Mli  .i-ntury.  Bishop  .Xriio  of 
Salzburg  was  nvadc  an  archbishop  and  papal  legate.  Thcncclorward 
tha  digimty  aad  Boam  of  the  an  fltcadiiy  mcrcMed  and  ill  the  flourM 
of  time  tne  arcnbliliopa  obtained,  high, wcular  honour*.  In  irji 
Rudolph  of  fLihsburg  made  them  imperial  princes. 

The  strife  K-tween  lord  and  people  w.is  always  keen  in  5xilzburp. 
Archbishop  Leonhard  II.,  who  expelled  the  Jews  from  Siilzburg  in 
I4';H,  had  to  (ace  a  conspiracy  01  the  nobles  and  was  besieged  in 
Hohen  S^il/buru  by  the  inhabitants  in  1511.  The  Pea<wint»'  War  also 
ni;e<l  within  the  see  in  15^5  and  I5i6,  and  was  only  qiiclli-d  with 
Ihc  aid  of  the  Swabian  League.  From  ihc  bccinning  an  orthodox 
•tronghold  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  SaLcbure  enemtically 
opposed  the  Reformation.  Under  Archbishop  Wollgang  Dietrich 
(d.  1611)  many  Protestant  citizens  were  driven  from  the  town  and 
their  houses  demolished.  In  spite,  however,  of  rigorous  persecution 
the  new  faith  s-prcad.  and  a  new  and  more  searrhinvr  edict  of  expulsion 
was  isswd  by  Archbishop  l^tipold  Anton  \ori  1  irniian  (d.  1744). 
The  Protestants  invoked  the  aid  of  Frederick  \Villi.»iJi  I.  of  Prussia, 
who  jNOCUrcd  for  them  permission  to  Mil  their  goods  and  to  emigrate ; 
and  m  1731  and  1732  Salzburg  parted  with  about  30,000  industrious 
and  peaceful  citizens,  about  60(M> oC  these  coming  from  tKr  c.ipital. 
The  last  independent  archbiillop  was  Hieronymus  von  C'olloredo 
(l7,tJ-iSi  2).  who  ruled  with  energy  and  ju.sticc  but  without  ^;.iuiing 
ptiinilarlty. 

By  the  M-.u  e  of  I.tin/^ville  (l8o?)  the  see  was  secularizc-d  and  i^Wrn 
to  the  arcliiluki-  of  .^.J^;ria  am!  );raiiil  duke  of  Tusc.iny  in  exihant;c 
forTuscanv,  its  new  owner  being  enrolled  among  the  electoral  princes. 
In  the  redittributioa  following  the  peace  of  Press  burg  in  1805. 
SaUburg  fell  to  Austria.  Four  years  later  it  pasMcd  to  Bavaria,  but 
alter  the  peace  of  P.iris  it  w.in  restored  to  Austria  in  1816,  except  a 
portion  on  the  left  b.mk  <if  the  S,ilzach.  Under  the  designr.tion  of  a 
duchy  the  territory  fornie<l  the  department  of  Sal/acn  in  Upfic 
Austria  until  when  it  n,is  made  a  separate  crowiil.md,  and 

finally  in  1861  the  man.\Kement  o(  its  allairs  was  entrusted  to  a  li»ral 
diet.  The  actual  duchy  dix's  not  correspond  exactly  with  the  old 
bishopric.  Salzburg  embraced  at  the  time  of  the  ixacc  of  W'c^i  ph.-ilia 
(164s) anaicaof  3)m  aq. m  «kli*|iopuUtion of  190.000.  A  p-^rt  of 
Rtterritorywa* ceded  to  Bavaria  In  iSia,and  when  Salzburg  U  camc 
•  aq^iate  crownland  in  1849  leveral  01  it*  districts  were  added  to 

For  the  history  of  the  archbishopric  wx-  M'iller.  Regf-!.t  nrrfci. 
tpiicc[H->rum  Satiibutiemium.  jit  'i~ij}6  iAi'ium.  i.so'.i-  I )iinitr-.VT 
JfiUrige  tar  GcitkichU  4ci  tjrtbuttim*  von  iiaidmn  tm  fi-id  Jakr- 


kundtrt  (Vienna.  1859) :  the  S^tbmrHr  UrItmUtnimtk.  edhed  hy  W. 

Hauthaler  {Salzburg.  iSqo):  PichTer,  Salthurrs  LandrfiesfhukU 
(Salzburg,  1865).  Uoblhoff,  Btitratt  turn  QuelUHUudtum  Salzinr' 
giiilur  Landeskunde  (Salzburg.  lHq3-l!*q5);  Greinz.  Dtf  Ertdittstit 
Saliiiurg  (\'ienna.  I!S<).S);  Kicder,  Kurzf  Ceuhukle  dtf  Lande$ 
.Si]izAiir{(V'icnna,  1905).  t.  Kichler.  Dat  H<rn>f^tum  Siihhurp  (iHfil); 
Thym,  i)ai  Htrtotlum  Saltburf  (1901).  and  F.  von  Pichl.  Krilitrlu 
Abkandtungrn  uber  du  alUtU  Ctukuhtt  Stdtburtt  (Innsbruck,  ib^). 
For  the  town  see  Widmann,  Ceukuhit  Solthurti  (Gotha,  1907): 
F  von  Zillner.  Ctzthuktt  der  Stadt  Salsburi  (Salzburi;.  ia«5-i>U)oh 
Traulwein,  Safi/'i/r;  ((jthcd.,  Innsbruck.  1901I;  I  Mcurer,  Ftihrtr 
durch  Sixltburt   (A  Hnna,    iSHt)),  and    I'url s.  Ii,  lli  r,    hukttT  durtk 

Salzburg  un4^  I  mrebuHi  (Soizburg.  1905).  See  also  C.  F.  Arnold. 
n:e  A:,sroi!!4nt  dtt  Jta^iinwftintf      SM^ttg  mutr  Br^uektf 

Firmiiin  {,  ii><xi). 

SALZKAMMERGUT.  a  district  of  .\u5tria  in  the  S.W.  angle 
of  the  duchy  of  Upper  Austria  situated  between  Salzburg  and 
Styria.  It  forms  a  separate  imperial  domain  of  about  250  sq.  m. 
and  is  famous  for  its  fine  scenery,  which  has  gained  for  it  the 
title  of  the  "  Austrian  SwiUeriand  ";  but  it  owea  iu  name 
(llteiaUy  "  nlt-exchcqwr  pnpctty  ")  and  ila  coonomic  inpoct- 
ance  to  its  viloible  adt  aUixa.  It  bekiip  to  the  of  the 
Eastern  Alps,  and  contains  the  Dachstcin  group  with  the  Dach- 
stcin  (0830  ft.)  and  the  Thorstcin  (0657  ft.).  In  ihc  Dachsicin 
group  are  found  ihc  most  easterly  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  of  which 
the  larKcst  is  the  K.irls  Eisfcld,  nearly  2]  m.  lonj;  and  1}  m. 
brn.id;  the  I^ihlcr  .Alps  with  the  Gatnsi'clJ  10640  (i.),  the 
iiollcngebirgc  with  the  great  Hollenkogcl  (6106  ft.),  and  the 
Schafberg  (5837  ft.),  which  is  called  the  "  Austrian  Rigi."  Then 
comes  the  Todtcs  GMim,  with  the  Gneser  Pricl  (S246  ft.)  and 
the  ttawMtciB  (1448  fLj  en  ihe  E.  ahoic  of  the  Trann  fake;  the 
Pyhrgtt  fNMp  with  the  Grosser  Pyhrgas  (7J60  ft.)  and  the 
Scngsen  Or  Semen  group,  with  the  Hohcr  Nock  (6431  ft.).  The 
chief  lakes  arc  the  Traun  sccor  L.ikrof  Gmunden  ft.  above 

sca-level,  g  &q.  m.  in  extent,  6.'5  ft.  deep);  the  H.ilL.taitcr-sec  or 
Lake  of  Hallstatt  (i6.;ij  ft.  abose  sca-lcvcl,  3J  sq.  m.  in  extent, 
4og  ft.  deep  ),  the  Alter  m-c  or  Kammcr-scc  (1527  ft.  above  s<a» 
level,  18  sq.  m.  in  extent,  560  ft.  deep),  the  largest  lake  in 
Austria;  ihb  Mond  scc  (1560  ft.  above  the  sea,  9  sq.  m.  in 
extent,  2])  ft.  deep)  and  the  Aber-scc  or  Lake  of  St  Wolfgang 
(174a  fu  above  aea-level.  5)  tq.  jn.  in  citent,  369  (t.  dciep). 
Salikammetsut  had  in  1900  a  population  of  over  iS^ooe.  The 
capital  of  t  he  district  is  Cmiuiden,  and  other  places  of  inpoituce 
are  Ischl,  Hallstatt  and  Ebenscc  (7656),  whidh  «re  important 
salt-mining  centres,  The  salt  extracted  in  Salzkammergut 
amounts  to  nearly  30%  of  the  toul  Austrian  production.  Cattle* 
rearing  and  forcsiiy  form  tlie  Other  pilDcipel  ocatpatioai  of  tbe 

inhabitant!;. 

See  KcKelc.  Das  Salziammergul  (W  len.  18');) 

SALZWEDCL,  a  town  in  the  Prus-sian  [)rovincc  of  Saxony, 
in  a  plain  on  the  navigable  Jectzc,  a  tributary  of  the  Kibe.  37  m. 
N.W.  of  Stendal  and  106  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Berlin,  on  the  Une 
to  Bremen.  Pop.  (1905)  11,122.  Salzwedcl  is  partly  surrounded 
fay  medieval  walls  and  fstci.  The  chuich  ol  Si  Maiy  is  n  line 
Gothic  fltractnie  of  the  tjth  eeotwy  with  five  naves  aiid  a  lofty 
spire.  The  old  town  hall,  burnt  down  in  i<i-j5,  h.T<;  been  replaced 
by  a  modern  edifice.  The  industries  include  linen  and  damask 
weaving,  tanning,  brewing  and  the  manufacture  of  pins,  thi  n.iciN 
and  machinery,  and  a  brisk  river  trade  is  carried  on  in  agri- 
cultural produce. 

.'^.ilzwc'Irl.  formerly  Soltwedel,  was  founded  by  the  Saxons, 
and  w  Iro  n  io;o  to  1170  the  capital  of  the  old  or  north  Mark, 
alto  for  a  time  called  the  "  narli  of  Soltwedd,"  the  kernel  of 
BfBndenbaif-Pnmia.  The  old  ctstle,  perhaps  lonnded  biy 
Charlemagne,  was  purchased  in  1864  by  the  king  of  Prussia. 
Salzwedel  was  also  a  member  of  the  Hanteatic  League,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century  seems  to  have  transacted  A 
great  part  of  the  inland  commerce  of  North  Germany. 

See  Pohlmann,  CesckUkU  der  Sladl  Saltwtdti  (Halle.  1811).  and 
Danneil,  Gtukickt*  dtr  kiniiluktn  Burf  zn  Saltwtdti  (Salzwcdd. 
I86S>. 

BAMAIII.  ALBERT  VICTOR  CiSjS-iooo),  French  poet,  was 

born  at  Lille  on  the  4th  of  Ay^n]  iS:S,  He  w.-^  r.|iiralc<l  at  the 
Klcc  of  thai  town,  and  on  leaving  it  tiitcreil  a  bank  as  a  clerk, 
lie  enjoyed  nu  literary  associations,  at;  l  his  talent  dcvclojH'd 
slowly  in  solitude.   About  18S4  baniain  went  to  Paris,  havioy 
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obtained  a  clerkship  in  the  Prffccturc  ilc  li  Seine,  which  he  held 
for  n:ij,;  i  f  hl^  He  presently  Ufian  to  -llJ  [hhths  to  the 
Ucfcure  de  Frjnce,  and  these  allratu  l  attLtilion.  In  1S9J  he 
allowed  a  friend  to  print  his  earliest  volume  of  poems,  Au  Jardin 
^ru|/««l«,iaavefyiiBaUcditkM.  This  led  to  the  midden  reccg- 
aftioa  flf  Ut  takvC;  tad  to  apphiae  froia  critia  of  widely 
(fiffcrcnt  Kboola.  In  1897  thb  bode  was  reprinted  la  •  more 
popular  form,  with  the  addition  of  a  section  entitled  VVnu 
ptmckit.  Satnain's  second  volume,  />  ar  ,'?  ;i.vs  du  vme,  appeared 
in  189S.  His  health  began  to  fail  and  he  w  iihiJrcv  to  ihc  country, 
vkhcrc  he  died,  in  the  tiC-KSibourhood  of  the  vi!1j?:c  of  Magny-lci- 
iiameauz,  on  the  x8ih  of  August  iqoo.  A  third  volume  of  his 
pOCBB,  Le  Ckariat  d^or,  appeared  after  his  death,  with  a  lyrical 
dnuH,  PotypkHu  (1901),  which  was  prodiKed  at  the  Th^tre 
dtfCovrc  ia  i904>  Tbe  fame  of  Sanuinnpidly  advanced  when 
he  «aa  dead,  and  the  fenenl  public  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
this  isolated  writer  was  a  poet  of  rare  orifpnality.  He  cultivated 
adcScate,  languid  beauty  of  imaEcry  and  an  exquisite  ^cr.M-  of 
verbal  melody  without  attempting  any  revolution  in  proMxiy 
or  identifying  himself  with  any  theory.  Samain  had  no  great 
range  of  talent,  nor  was  he  ambitious  of  many  ciTects.  Samain's 
■atoral  life  was  patiently  spent  in  squalid  conditions;  he 
escaped  from  them  into  an  imaginative  world  of  the  most  ex* 
qoisitc  refinenoent.  He  has  bem  coopaied  to  Watteau  and 
SdnaHnm;  in  his  own  art  he  bore  some  inenUancc  to  Gwifcs 
llatiddaire,  and  to  the  English  poet  Arthnr  O'Shaashnaqr* 

3.\-^>  R  D'lumir,  "  Trois  Poitcs."  in  the  Rome  det  dfux  mendtt 
{Oct.  looot:  L.  liocquct,  AlhfTi  Samain,  ux  fur,  son  aruvre  (lOOS); 
■WJ  E-  W.  Gos«.  Frenth  ProJiUs  (1905).  (K.  G.) 

•  iAMANA  RANQB,  a  mountain  ridge  in  Kohat  district  of  the 
N.W.  Frontier  Province  of  India,  commanding  the  S.  boundary 
of  Urah.  The  ridfe  lies  between  the  Khanki  Valley  on  the  N. 
and  the  Mhamil  VaBty  on  the  S.,  and  extends  for  some  jo  m. 
W.  ffOfB  Hangs  to  the  SaaMaa  Snh.  It  ia  soaie  teoo  to  7000 
ft  hi^  Beyond  the  Samaoa  Suh  lies  the  pass,  hnown  as  the 
Chagru  Kotol,  across  which  the  Tirah  Expedition  marched  in 
1897.  On  the  opposite  hill  on  the  other  side  of  this  road  i.s  the 
famous  pt-isiti  )n  of  Dargai  (sec  TlR^Mi  Cwnwjc.s).  After  the 
Miranxai  Expedition  of  1S91  this  range  was  occupied  by  British 
troops  and  ele%'cn  posts  were  established  along  its  crest,  the  two 
chief  posts  being  Fort  Lockhart  an<i  Fort  Gulistan.  In  1897  all 
the  forts  on  the  Samana  were  attacked  by  the  Orakzais,  and  this 
and  the  Afridi  attack  oa  the  Khyber  Pass  were  the  two  chief 
ciiwei  of  the  Tliah  Eapedhioo.  When  Lord  Carson  reorganised 
the  frontier  in  1900,  British  garrisons  were  withdrawn  from  the 
Samana  forts,  which  are  now  held  by  a  corps  of  tribal  police 
45c  ir.i!!,;,  called  the  Samana  Rifles. 

SAMANIDS.  the  first  great  native  dynasty  which  sprang  up 
in  the  gth  century  in  E.  Persia,  and,  though  nominally  provincial 
fovemors  under  the  stizerainty  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  suc- 
ceeded in  a  very  short  time  in  establfahingan  almost  independent 
ink  over  Ttansoiiana  and  Uw  greater  part  of  Persia.  Under 
the  caBpbate  of  hiaman,  SiDio,  a  Podaa  noble  of  Baikh,  iriw 
was  a  close  friend  of  the  Arab  gaveinor  of  Khoiasan,  Asad  b. 
Abdullah,  was  converted  from  Zoroastriantsm  to  Islam.  His  son 
.Asad.  nimi  d  .iftcr  Asad  b.  Abdallah,  had  four  sons  who  rendered 
distinguished  sorvirci  to  .\Iamun.  In  return  they  all  received 
provinces:  Nvih  obtained  Samarkand;  A^ini;id,  Fer^;han.i; 
Yahyl,  Shash;  llyis,  Herat.  Of  these  Ahmad  and  his  second 
■00  Isinill  overthrew  the  Saffirids  (q  t.)  and  the  ZaiiHics  of 
Tabaristan,  and  thus  the  Simlnids  established  themselves  with 
the  saocthn  of  the  caliph  Motamid  fai  their  capital  Bokhara. 

The  fir>t  ruler  (874)  was  Nasr  I.  (N'a<^r  or  N'a$ir  b.  Ahmad b.  Atad. 
b.  Sjovin).    He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  limiiR  b.  Ahmad 

el).  His  descendants  and  luooestors,  all  renowned  for  the  high 
Kilae  they  eave  twth  to  the  patriotic  feelings  and  the  national 
Boetry  of  modirn  IVr--i.i  (w  Persia:  Lilrraiure),  were  Abmad  b. 
Ismlil  (907-9'3^:  '^•i'^'^  H-  b.  Ahmad,  the  patron  and  friend  of 
ibc  creaf  poet  Ru'l.iKi  (913-94^):  NOb  I-  b.  Na?r  (947-9«;-|); 
AUIJrnjIil;  1.  ti.  Niiti  rf).<;»-<)6i ) ;  MansOf  I.  b.  NQb.  whose  vmer 
Ril  ami  lr.in%latcd  1al».iii  >  universal  history  into  Persian  (<K)l- 
976);  Nub  II-  b.  Mansur.  wh  i-.e  court-poet  I>aqiqi  (Dak>ki)  began 
the  Sk4ktiima  (976-997);  Man^r  II.  b.  NOb  (997-999):  and 
Ahiliimihir  II.  b.  iMh  <999}.  ondcr  whom  the  $«mlaid  dynasty 


»as  conouercd  by  the  Chacnevids.  The  rulers  of  ihii  pftwerful 
house,  whose  silver  dirbenu  had  an  estenMvc  rurn  itcy  tiunng  the 
lotb  centttiy  all  over  the  N.  of  Asia,  and  were  brought,  through 
Ruitfan  caravans,  even  so  far  as  to  Pomerania,  Swcdcaand  Norw  ay, 
where  SAmtnid  coins  have  been  found  in  great  number,  were  in  their 
turn  overthrown  by  a  more  youthful  and  vigorous  race,  that  of 
Sabuktagin,  which  founded  the  illustrious  Ghaznevid  dynasty  and 
the  Mussulman  empire  of  India.  Under  Abdalmalik  I.  a  Turkish 
slave,  Alptacin,  had  been  entrusted  witli  the  K<jvernmcnt  of  Bok* 
hara,  but,  showing  himself  hottilc  to  Manjur  ].,  he  was  compelled 
to  fly  aad  to  take  wfafs  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Chazni,- 
where  lie  soon  fsfalinihfd  a  aenu^ndependent  rule,  to  which  after 
hi*  death  in  077  (367  A.H.),  his  son-in-Uw  Sabuktagin.  likewiw  a 
former  Turkish  slave,  succeeded.  NOb  II.,  in  order  to  retain  at  lean 
a  nomiiul  sway  over  those  Afghan  territories,  eonfirmcd  him  in  his 
hi^h  position  and  even  invested  S,>buktagin'8  son  Mabmud  with  the 
governorship  of  Khorasan,  in  reward  for  the  powerful  hrlp  they  had 
given  him  in  his  dosnerate  ttruRKlcs  with  .1  ruiift (irr.ituin  <ii  Jn- 
aflcctcd  nobles  of  Bokhara  under  the  leadership  of  F4'iq  and  the 
troops  of  the  OaHamiiei^  a  ^bnws^  that  had  arisen  OB  the  shores  of 
the  Caspbn  Sea  aad  wrested  ancady  fiam  the  hands  of  the  Slnanids 
all  their  western  provinces.  Unfortunately,  Sabuktagfn  died  in  the 
same  year  as  NOb  1 1-  (997.  387  A.H.),  and  Mahmfld  (qjr.).  confronted 
with  an  internal  contest  against  his  own  brothi-r  hm.i'il.  had  to 
withdraw  hi*  attention  for  a  short  time  from  the  lif.iir-^  In  Khorasan 
and  Tnnwmiana.  This  interval  sufficed  for  the  oUl  rrliel  leader 
Fa'iq.  5ui'[iortf  d  by  a  stronc  Tatar  army  under  the  liek  Khjn  Ahu'l 
Ijlosain  Na^r  I.,  to  turn  Nub's  successor  Man^Qr  II.  into  a  mere 
puppet,  to  ooooentrate  all  the^powcr  in  his  own  hand,  and  to  hMjiKe 
even  hu  nominal  master  to  reject  MabmOd's  aM>licatiMi  for  a 
continuance  of  his  governorship  in  Khorasan.  MabmQd  fcfraincd 
for  the  moment  from  vindicating  his  right;  but,  as  soon  as,  through 
court  intri(;ues.  ManjQr  II.  had  been  tit-throned,  he  tf>>k  postession 
of  Khora>i.»n,  deposed  Manjiir's  M:ctts-or  AWalmahk  II.,  and 
assumetl  as  an  imiepcndent  monarch  for  the  first  time  in  Asiatic 
history  the  title  of  "  sultin."  The  last  prince  of  the  house  of  S5m3n, 
Monta$ir,  a  bold  warrior  and  a  poet  of  no  mean  talent,  carried  on 
for  Mxne  years  a  kind  of  guerilla  warfare  against  both  MahmOd  and 
t  be  Ilek  Khan,  who  had  occupied  Tranaosiana,  till  he  was  aimsrinated 
in  1 00s  (395  A.n.).  Transoxtana  itself  was  annexed  to  the  Cbaanevid 
realm  eleven  years  later,  1016  (407  a.m.). 

See  S.  Lane  Poole,  Uahommfdan  Dynattitt  (1894),  pp.  131-133: 
Stockvis.  Manuel  d'histoire  (l.eiili'n,  18SS),  vol.  1.  p.  113;  also 
articles  CALiriiATB  and  PsaaiA.-  llislory,  section  B, ana  for  the  later 
period  MagnOo,  SBLf  tna,  MoMMfca. 

SAMANIEGO.  FELIX  MARIA  DE  (1745-1R01),  Spanish 
fabulist,  was  born  at  Laguardia  (Alava)  on  the  ijth  of  ();:tobcr 
t74S,  and  was  educated  at  Valladolid.  A  government  appoint- 
ment was  sccuretl  for  him  by  his  uncle  the  count  do  Pcfiaflorida. 
His  Fdbulas  ( 1 7.S1-1784),  one  hundred  and  filty-sevcn  in  number, 
weicoiiKinaliy  writtenfor  the  b^yseducatedin  the  school  fotinded 
by  the  Biscayan  Sodety.  Id  die  lirtt  Instahnent  of  his  fables 
he  admits  that  he  bad  taken  Iriarte  for  his  model,  a  statement 
which  proves  that  he  had  read  Iriartc's  fables  in  manuscript; 
he  appc.irs,  however,  to  have  resented  their  publication  in  178^, 
and  this  led  to  a  rancorous  controversy  between  the  former 
friends.  Samaniego  holds  his  own  in  the  matters  of  quiet  humour 
and  careless  grace,  aitd  his  popularity  continues.  He  died  at 
Laguardia  on  the  lltk  (d  August  1801. 

gAMARA,  a  goveninent  of  S.E.  Russia,  on  the  W.  side'  of  the 
lower  Vfllgat  boonded  on  the  N.  by  the  govenuncntt  of  Kaian 
and  Ufa,  on  the  W.  by  SimUrBk  and  Saratov,  on  the  E.  by  Ufa 
and  Orenburg,  and  on  the  S.  by  Astrakhan,  the  Kirghiz  Steppes 
and  the  territory  of  the  Ural  Cossacks.  The  area  is  $8,302  sq.  m., 
and  the  [H>[iul.ition,  in  1807,  3, 76?. 478.  A  line  drawn  E.  from 
the  great  bend  rf  the  Wilga— the  Samarskaya  l.uka — would 
divide  the  government  into  two  parts,  differing  in  orographical 
character.  In  the  N.  arc  flat  hills  and  plateaus  intersected  by 
deep  riven.  In  their  highest  parts  these  elevations  tise  about 
1000  ft  above  the  tea,  while  the  levd  of  the  Volga  at  Samsta 
is  only  43  ft.  S.  of  the  Samarskaya  Luka  the  country  assumes 
the  character  of  a  low,  flat  steppe,  recently  emerged  from  the 
po?it- Pliocene  Ar.il Caspian  l)p.--'n.  The  government  is  built  up 
chiefly  of  Carboniferous  sandstones,  conglomerates,  clay  slates 
and  limestones,  representing  mostly  deep-sea  deposits.  The 
Permian  formation  appears  along  the  rivers  Sok  and  Samara, 
and  Is  represented  by  limestones,  &an<ls  and  marls  contain- 
ing gypaom,  aD  of  marine  origin,  and  by  continental  deposits 
dating  from  the  aame  period;  sandstones  hapregnatcd  srith 
petiolcamabo  occur.  In  the  N.  these  deposha  arc  covered  with 
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variegated  marls  "  and  with  a  variety  of  Triasjic,  Jurassic  and 
Cretaceous  deposits.  The  Teitiuy  fannatioii  (Eocene)  appcftEs 
only  at  Novo-tneosk;  the  remainder  nf  a  vast  sheet  of  this 

ft  rm.i'.ion,  which  at  one  time  covered  tlu-  ri  ;:ii'.T  l'<  l  .vecn  the 
\  i.ilgn  and  the  Urals,  was  removed  during  ihc  GlKial  period. 
ro«t  Tt  rtiary  Ca=.i<;,in  deposits  penetrate  far  into  the  government 
along  the  main  valleys,  and  a  thick  layer  of  loess  occurs  in  the  X. 
Selenites,  rock-crystal  and  agates  arc  found,  as  also  copper  ores, 
rocli-sall  and  sandstone  extracted  for  building  purposes.  The 
Mil  iaon  tlic  whole  very  fertile.  All  the  N.  of  the  government 
b  eovaied  with  a  thick ihcet  of  black  earth ;  this  become*  thiancr 
towards  the  S.,  days— mostly  fertile— cropping  out  from  under- 
neath it;  salt  clays  appear  in  the  S.E. 

Samara  is  inadequately  drained,  especially  in  the  S.  The 
\ OIk^  Hows  for  550  m.  along  its  \V.  border.  Its  tributaries, 
tlic  Gnat  ("hiTcnrihnn  (uo  m.),  the  Sok  (los  m.),  the  Samara 
(3  10  m.),  w  iih  its  trilivinrics,  arc  not  naviga!;!c.  [i-irily  oii  ai  Luuiit 
of  their  shallowness  and  partly  because  of  water-mills.  When 
the  water  is  high,  boats  can  penctralo  up  some  of  them  is  to 
30  m.  The  Great  Irgis  alone,  which  has  an  eaceedingly  winding 
ctmrte  of  J55  m.,  it  aavlgatod  to  Kushum,  and  rafts  are  floated 
from  KikoiaycvaL  The  banks  of  both  Kannuuu  are  densely 
peopled .  The  Great  and  Little  UzcA  drain  5.E.  Samara  and  lose 
themselve  s  in  the  Kamy^h  ^ands  bcfors  Kachbg  UtC  Caspian. 
Salt  marshes  cn  i  ut  in  the  S.K. 

The  ^vl1(iIc  of  the  region  is  r.'ipi:ily  drying  tip.  The  forfsts, 
which  are  di&appearing,  arc  extensive  only  in  the  N.  Alto^jcihcr 
they  cover  8%  of  the  surface;  prailfo  and  graxing  bad  occupies 
3J%,  and  12%  is  unculiivable. 

The  climate  is  one  of  extremes,  especially  In  the  atcppes,  where 
the  depnsaing  heat  and  dni^hl  of  summer  are  loHowed  In 
winter  by  severe  frosts,  often  accompanied  by  snowstonns. 
The  aviT.i;;c  ti-mpcMlurr  .it  Samara  (SJ*  II*  NO  tsotlly  39^-2 
(January,  ^'-j,  July,  to"^). 

The  population,  whiih  was  1,388,500  in  1853,  numbered 
',76i,47&  in  1897,  oi  whom  1,398,263  were  women  and  150.485 
lived  in  towns.  The  estimated  pop.  in  1906  was  3,776,500. 
Crc.H  and  Little  Russians  formed  60%  of  the  inhabitants; 
.Mor(J\ iaians  8-6%,  Chuvashcs  and  Votiaks  2-3%,  Germans 
»  Tatars  j  6%  and  Bashkirs  2%,  The  Great  Russians 
tnuafgratcd  In  compact  masses.  A  special  feature  of  Samara 
is  its  German  colonists,  from  Wiirttemberg,  Baden,  Switzerland 
and  partly  also  from  Holland  and  the  I'alatinate,  whose  immigra- 
tion dates  from  l!)c  tiniL  of  CithiTiru-  IL  in  1762.  Favoun.'J 
as  they  w-tsrc  hy  (rtc  juj  extensive  gr.ir.ts  of  bnd,  by  excoiptioii 
from  rr.il. lary  strvivi:  and  by  self -^ovLtiirnciit,  tliey  have 
developed  into  wc.il;  hy  colonic  5  of  Roman  Caiholirs,  Fratestants, 
Unitarians,  Analjptiits,  Moravians  and  Memionites.  As 
legarda  rtUgktn,  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  are  Orthodox 
Gredca;  the  Nooconformista.  who  are  settled  chiefiy  on  both  the 
rivers  UzcA,  number  ofScially  100,000,  hut  their  real  numbers 
are  higher;  next  COme  Mabommedans,  12  %;  various  Protestant 
sects,  5%;  Ronuui  CathoUca,  about  a%;  and  aono  4C00 
pagans. 

The  chief  ocatpation  is  agriculture — whc.il,  r>c,  oats,  millet, 
oil  yieWinf^  plants,  potatoes  and  tobacco  being  the  principal 
cr.  .p..  Ov.  iijg  to  its  great  fertility,  Samara  usually  has  a  surplus 
of  grain  (or  export,  varying  from  1)  to  4  million  quarters  (ex- 
clusive of  oats)  annually.  Notwithstanding  this  praduction, 
the  government  is  periodically  KMt  to  fam'nc  to  such  an  extent 
that  men  die  by  thousands  of  huftfer-ty;  !ius  or  are  forced  to  go 
by  thousands  in  search  of  cmployr;u-nl  on  the  Volga.  The 
population  have  no  store  of  corn,  or  rc^-crve  capital  for  yxm  of 
scarcity,  and  some  210,000  males  have  each  an  average  of  only 
four  acres  of  arable  and  pasture  l.ind.  But  even  this  soil,  al- 
though all  taxed  a.s  arable,  is  often  of  such  quality  that  only  50% 
to  S5%  of  it  is  under  crops,  while  the  pcasaata  are  compelled 
to  rent  fiinn  two  to  two  and  a  half  million  acres  for  tillage  from 
large  proprietors.  Over  8}  million  acres,  or  not  far  short  of 
one-quarter  of  the  total  area  of  the  government,  purchased  from 
the  crown  or  from  the  I)  i  I  kirs  — \, cry  often  at  a  fc-.v  i\  nrc  pi  r 
aero — arc  ia  the  hands  of  no  more  than  1704  persons.  The 


general  impoverishment  may  be  iudfed  from  the  death'tate^ 

46' to  48  per  thousand.  Out  of  the  total  area,  4,143.800  aciet 
belong  to  the  crown,  7,970,000  to  private  persons  and  22,486.700 

.ii Ti  ^  10  the  j)f;isa:.t'j,  \\  tio  r.  ;it ,  moreover,  about  6J  million  ai  r.  i. 
\\'j,ltT  n'.clutis  uiid  i,uiii:.:i'.'.ijrs  arc  extensively  cultiv.iti :).  .-ird 
gardening  is  widely  engapul  in,  lou-.'.anl  ;i:ul  inferior  qLalK;*; 
of  tobacco  are  grown,  f  ititip-secd,  lumcd,  and  other  oil-sceds 
and  bran  are  exported,  as  well  as  cereals  and  flour.  Livestock 
are  extensively  bred.  Bee-keeping  is  another  pursuit  that  it 
widely  followed.  The  export  of  poultry,  eqJOCla^y  of  fSeM^ 
has  increased  greatly.  The  principal  manvifacturea  are  flour- 
mills,  tanneries,  dtstillciics,  candle  and  tallow  works,  breweries 
and  sugar  refineries.  Petty  domestic  industries,  especially  ihe 
weaving  of  woollen  cloth,  are  carried  on  in  the  S.  Both  the 
extern. il  ant!  the  internal  trade  are  very  flourishinp,  ne.srly  2^.0 
fair^  h'  ing  held  in  the  povcrnmpnt  every  year;  the  chief  arc 
th'isc  .It  Novo-uzensk  an  I  Ungulnn.  Ov.itif;  to  ihceflortsof  the 
local  rrmj/tvi  there  arc  more  than  the  average  number  of  primary 
schools,  namely,  one  for  every  1810  inhabitants.  The  govern- 
ment is  divid«l  into  seven  districts,  the  chief  towns  of  which 
are  Samam,  Bugulma,  Bugurmlan,  Bumluk,  Nikolayevsk, 
Xovo-Uzen  and  Stavropol.  The  Sergiyevsk  sulphurous  mineral 
springs,  S7  m.  from  Buguruslan,  arc  visited  by  numbers  of 
patients. 

The  territory  now  occupitd  by  Samara  was  until  ihc  iSlh 
century  the  abode  of  nomads.  The  Bulganans  who  occupied 
it  until  the  ijlh  century  were  folIowc<l  by  Mongols  of  the  Golden 
Horde.  The  Russians  penetrated  thus  far  in  the  16th  century, 
after  the  conquest  of  the  principalities  of  Kazan  and  Astrakhan. 
To  secure  communication  between  these  two  cities,  the  fort  of 
Samam  waa  erected  in  tslK,  as  well  aa  Saratov,  Tsaritsyn  and 
the  first  line  of  Russian  forts,  which  extended  from  Byelyi^-ar 

on  the  Volga  to  the  iieIp;h?K>url;ooi!  nf  Men.'i  lin^k  Ileal  1  he  K  ^  -ria. 
In  1670  Samara  vv4.a  lAeu  hy  tlie  i[iaur^;ent  le.idcr  Sleiika  K^iiin. 
In  1732  the  line  of  forts  was  rermr.  e  l  a  little  farther  E.,  and  the 
Russian  colonists  advanced  E.  as  the  forts  were  pushed  forwards. 
In  1762,  on  the  invitation  of  Catherine  II.,  emigrants  from 
various  parts  of  Germany  settled  in  this  region,  as  also  did  the 
R-iskohuks,  whose  communities  on  the  Irgij  became  the  centre 
of  a  formidable  InsttneAioa  in  177$  under  Pugachev.  At  the 
end  of  the  itih  oentory  Samara  became  ao  important  centre 
for  trade.  In  the  first  half  of  the  lOth  century  the  region  was 
rapidly  colonized  by  Great  and  Little  Russian*.  In  1847-1S50 
the  government  introduced  about  120  Polish  families;  in  1857- 
1850  Mennonites  from  Danzig  founded  settlements;  and  in  1859 
a  few  Circassians  were  brought  hither  by  govemmcftt;  vhUe 
the  influx  of  Great  Russian  peasants  still  ^ors  on. 

(r.  .V.  K.;  J.T.Bk) 
SAMABA*  »  town  of  £.  Russia,  capital  of  the  favcnuncnl 
of  the  same  name,  305  m.  by  river  S.S.C  of  Kaiaa  and  s6i  n. 
by  rail  W.N.W  of  Orenburg.  Its  population,  which  was  63,479 
in  i88j,  numbered  91,672  in  1897.  Owing  to  its  situation  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Volga,  at  the  convergence  of  the  Siberian  and 
Central  .\sian  railways,  it  has  great  comTnerrial  impkortance, 
especially  as  a  dep6t  for  cereals  and  a  centre  for  tlour-milling. 
A  considerable  trade  is  also  carried  on  in  animal  products,  par- 
ticularly hides.  The  other  industries  tndude  itOtt-foundrirs, 
soap,  fandlfs,  vdiicles  and  ^ue  factories,  cooperages,  tanneries^ 
breweries  and  biick-warks.  The  poet  is  the  beat  on  the  Volga. 
Three  great  fairsare  bdd  every  year.  The  dty,  which  gives  title 
to  a  bishop  of  the  Orthodox  Creek  Church,  has  three  cathetlrals. 
built  in  1685.  1730-1735  and  1894  resiHc  1  ivdy,  three  public 
libraries,  and  a  natural  history  and  atLli.it'oIogical  museum. 
It  is  famous  for  its  kumis  (marc's  milk)  cures.  Its  f.  ,1  i  iai  n 
took  place  in  i$ji6-t59t  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  Russian 
frontier  against  the  Bashkir^  the  Kalmudts  and  the  Kofai 
Taurs. 

SAMABIA,  an  ancient  dty  of  Palestine.  The  name  Sanar^ 

is  derived  through  the  Cr.  Xatiap*M  from  the  Hebrew  frs¥, 
"  an  outlook  hill,"  or  rather  from  the  Aramaic  form  r"«v, 

whcticc  also  comes  the  .\=.-'.  ri  in  fMrm  .V  :miri>iij.  ,\i  c ordif.;; 
to  I  Kings  xvi.  24,  Omri,  king  of  Israel,  bought  Samaria  from  a 
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certain  Shemer  (whose  name  is  uid  to  be  the  ongin  of  thai  of  the 
city),  and  Iransfcrrcd  ihithcr  his  capital  from  Tirzah.  But  the 
Oty,  as  a  superficial  inspection  of  the  site  shows,  must  have 
Cxistcl  as  a  settlement  lonj?  before  Omri,  as  pot.^htnls  of  cailicr 
date  !ic  sr^f.crc-d  on  the  surface.  The  ri!y  w.js  occupied  by 
Ahxb.  who  here  built  a  temple  to  "  Baal  "  (i  Kings  xvi.  jj)  and 
•  p^cc  of  i%-ory  (i  Kings  zxii.  39).  It  sustained  frequent 
megn  during  the  tnubled  Justoiy  Hi  the  IvacUte  kinndocn. 
Bea- H»hd  IL of  Syrii  amidted  It  In  tbe ndn of  Ahabt bulKat 
rcpvlMd  ud  obliged  to  allow  the  Israelite  tiaden  to  nliWIitt  a 
qoartCT  fa  Damascus,  as  his  prcdecefsor  Ben-Hadad  I.  had  done 
in  Sa-naria  (i  Kins^  xx,  u).  Bcn-Hai!a<!  II.  in  the  lime  of 
Jchoahaz  ag.iin  h<.--ic;;(<l  Sam.iria,  arid  ciuscil  a  f:\minc  in  the 
city;  but  some  p.inic  h-  1  ihcm  to  r.li^<;  the  siege  {1  Kin^i  \  i.,  vii.). 
The  historj-  of  the  cily  for  the  following  120  years  u  that  of 
Israel  (sec  Jews). 

In  7?7  died  Tiglalh-Pilcscr,  to  whom  the  unall  kingdoms  of 
W.  Asia  had  been  in  vassalage;  in  the  case  of  Israel  at  least 
amce  Maubem  (a  Kioci  xv.  t^.  He  «u  enccecdcd  by  Shat 
nucMT  IV.,  aad  the  king  of  Itad,  with  the  rest,  attempted  to 
levolt.  Shalmancser  accordingly  invaded  Syria,  and  in  734 
bcfan  a  thrcc-ycars'  siege  of  Samaria  (2  Kings  xvii.  5).  He  died 
before  it  was  compIi  :e  !,  but  it  was  finished  by  Sargon,  who 
reduced  the  city,  def-jrud  its  inhabitants,  and  established 
within  it  a  mixed  multitude  cf  sc'.ilcrs  (who  were  the  ancestors 
of  the  mo>lern  Samaritan!.).  The*c  people  themselves  seem  to 
have  joined  a  revolt  a^iinst  the  As-syrians,  %vhich  Was  lOon 
quellcij.  The  next  event  we  hear  of  in  the  history  of  thedty  is  its 
CDoquai  by  Alexander  the  Great  (jji  B.c.)i  and  UUer  fay  Ptolemy 
Lagi  and  Dcnetitua  Poliorcetea.  It  quick^  icoovered  from 
theae  iqjorica:  when  John  Hyrcaoiis  bcoeged  it  hi  110  ax.  It 
VIS  **  a  vciy  atrang  city  "  which  ofTered  a  vigorous  resistance 
(Ida.  AnL  riii.  z.9).  It  was  rebuilt  by  Pompcy,  and  restore^l  by 
AnIlB  Cabinius:  but  it  was  to  Herod  that  it  owed  much  of  its 
later  ^or>'.  He  built  a  great  temple,  a  hippodrome  and  a  strec't 
of  columns  surrounding  the  city,  the  remains  of  which  still  arrest 
the  attention.  It  was  renamed  by  him  Stbasle,  in  honour  of 
Augustus:  this  name  still  sur\'ives  in  the  modem  name  Stbuslch} 
Philip  here  preached  the  gospel  (Acta  viiLs)>  TheriaeofNeapolis 
(Shacbcm)  in  the  neighbourhood  caused  the  decay  of  Sebaate.  It 
■aaqniteanBallby  thetimeof  Euscbtus.  TbeciuaadefBdidsoiae> 
thhig  to  develop  it  by  csublishing  a  bishopric  with  a  faurge  cirardi, 
which  still  exists  (as  a  mosque);  here  were  shown  the  tombs  of 
Elisha.  Obodiah  and  St  John  the  Baptist.  From  this  time 
onward  tlM  idUag*  dwladled  to  tba  poor  iGrly  placa  it  is 

today. 

Th.-  >ifc  of  ^marla  !«  an  enormous  mound  of  aeeumulatlon,  one 
of  the  Urgr»t  in  i'alcstinc.  In  tome  places  it  is  estimated  the  d<Sbri» 
iaaclaaat4o(t.deep.  Thecmadm'ehnscbMmaiaaaiiBaat  intact, 
■■d  ranerout  fragmenu  of  earvcd  noiic  asv  bwft  into  the  village 
kowMS,  beneath  which  in  some  places  are  sosne  interesting  tombs. 
The  UppodnotM  remains  in  the  valley  bdow,  and  the  columns  of  the 
stnet  ol  columns  are  in  very  good  order.  The  walls  can  be  traced 
alnvost  all  round  the  town:  at  the  end  of  the  mound  opposite  the 
Bodcm  vilUge  are  the  dilapidated  ruins  of  a  large  gate.  The  site 
■taads  in  the  very  centre  of  i'alcst  inc.  and,  built  on  a  steep  and  almost 
isolated  hiO.  with  a  long  and  spicious  plateau  for  its  summit,  is 
■aturaUy  a  position  of  much  strcuKth,  commanding  two  of  th<>  niovt 
important  rood* — the  i;rrat  N.  and  S.  mad  which  passes  immedi.iiely 
■Mer  the  E.  and  the  rnjil  from  Shix-hcm  to  the  marilimc  plain 

which  rum  a  little  to  ihc  W.  of  the  tity.  The  hill  of  S.\niaria  14 
■pparattxl  from  the  surrotindiny^'  mciint.iins  (Amos  iii.  <))  by  a  riih 
and  w  ll-tt-it' plain,  from  \«hi<  h  it  rise*  in  succe<.-i\c  terr.Kci 
of  (rrtile  sod  to  a  height  of  400  or  yw  ft.  Only  on  the  \L  a  narrow 

aaddlr,  aoma  aoo  ft.  baaaub  the  pkMaM,  nm  miom  the  plain 
lowafd*  the  raooatains;  it  ia  at  thb  point  that  the  travtlcif  coming 
from  Shcchem  now  a  vends  the  hill  to  the  village  of  Sebusteh,  which 

oecuptei  only  the  extreme  E.  of  a  terrace  beneath  thehiii>top,behind 
the  crusader*'  church,  which  \<  the  fimr  thine  that  attracts  the  e>'c  as 
one  approaeha  the  town.  The  hill-top,  the  longer  axis  of  which 
run*  \v.  from  the  village,  r;<e»  1450  ft.  aUjvc  the  »ea,  and  rommiiml'v  a 
■upcrt)  view  towartis  the  Mcflitirranean.  the  mouni.iin^  of  Sim  (u  ni 
aad  Mount  Hermon.  Excavations  under  the  auspices  of  Harvard 
Waiw«aiiybaganhaaeini9oa.  (R.A.S.M.) 

'Acrrntuatrd  on  the  second  ayllabl^  Gutda*  aad  tmvat-books 
ffiStlfffaf*"  the  Dame  SdMt;^  wUch  b  Bat  a  eanwt  nadiring 
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UMABRAIL  TUa  term,  which  primarily  mr.ins  "  in- 
habitants of  Samaritis,  or  the  region  of  Samari.i,"  is  speci.illy 
used,  in  the  New  Testament  and  by  Joscphus,  as  the  name  of  a 
peculiar  religious  coniniunily  wliich  had  its  headquarters  in  the 
Samaritan  countrj',  and  is  .still  rei)rcsented  by  a  few  families  at 
Nablus,  the  ancient  Shcchem.  By  the  Jews  they  are  called 
Shomronim,  a  gentilic  fonn  (rOU  SlNfU0n  =  Samaria;  among 
Ihemaeivca  th«r  anrnirtimfa  VM  tte  aaaae  Shcmfaem  (~Ucbb 
Shoomfm)  wUdi  ia  crplafned  to  mean  "  Kecpets,"  ac.  of  tbe 
Law,  but  they  usually  style  themselves  "  Israel "  or  "  Children 
of  Israel."  They  claim  to  be  descendants  of  the  ten  tribes,  and 
to  p.i.--i-H  the  ()rlh(>diix  religion  of  Mos-cs,  acfipting  the 
Pent-iteuch  ami  tMri.smitting  it  in  a  Hebrew  text  wlmh  for  the 
most  part  has  only  slight  variations  from  that  of  the  Jews. 
But  they  regard  the  Jewish  temple  and  priesthood  as  schis- 
matical,  and  declare  that  the  true  sanctuary  chosen  by  God  is  not 
Zion  but  Mount  Geriitm,  over  against  Shechem  (St  John  iv.  ao)> 
The  sanctity  of  this  site  they  prove  from  the  IVntaicuch,  reading 
GerizimI6rEbaliaI>eut.xxviL4.  With  ihia  change  the  dia|Hcr 
ia  interpreted  «a  a  oonoiaad  to  idea  Geiisim  at  the  lagiliaiata 
sanctuary  (c(.  verse  7}.  Moreover,  In  Eiod.  n.  17  and  Deut. 
V.  31  a  commandment  (taken  from  Deut.  nvii.)  is  found  In  the 
Samaritan  text,  at  the  close  of  the  decalogue,  giving  directions 
to  build  an  altar  and  do  sacrifice  on  Gcii.'im,  from  which  of 
course  it  follows  that  not  only  the  temple  of  Zlot>  but  the  earlier 
shrine  at  Shiloh  and  the  priesthood  of  llli  were  schismaticj. 
Such  at  least  is  the  express  statement  of  the  later  Samaritans: 
in  carUer  times,  as  they  ha<l  no  sacred  bm)ks  except  the  Pcnla* 
teuch,  they  probably  ignored  the  whole  hi.story  between  Jcahua 
and  the  captivity,  thus  eacapiag  aaqy  difficultiea. 

Accordiag  to  nodeni  views  tbe  books  of  Meats  wci*  not, 
reduced  to  their  present  fotm  till  after  the  exile,  when  their 
regulations  were  clearly  Intended  to  apply  to  the  rebuOt  temple 
o(  Zitin.  The  Samaritans  mwA  in  that  case  have  derived  their 
Pentateuch  from  the  Jews  after  Ezra's  reforms  of  444  B.C. 
Before  that  time  Sam.Titanism  cannot  liavc  existed  in  the  form 
in  which  we  know  it,  but  there  must  have  Ixrcn  a  community 
ready  to  accept  tbe  Pentateuch.  The  city  of  Samaria  had  been 
taken  by  Assyria  (i  Kings XVii.  6  sqq.  and  xviii.  9-1 1)  in  722  B.C., 
and  the  inhabitants  departed,  but  in  point  of  fad  the  district 
of  Mount  Epbraim  was  not  entirdy  atripped  of  iu  old  Hebrew 
popolatlOn  by  this  means.  In  the  Annals  of  Sargon  the  number 
of  the  exiles  b  put  at  37,290^  representing  no  doubt  the  more 
prominent  of  the  inhabitants,  for  this  number  cannot  include  the 
whole  of  N.  Israel.  Thep« 'irer  5-<  :t  must  have  remained  on  the 
land,  and  among  ihcni  the  worship  of  Jehovah  went  on  as  before 
at  the  old  ihtines  of  N.  Israel,  but  probably  corrupted  by  the 
religious  rites  of  the  new  settlers,  llie  account  of  the  country 
given  in  3  Kbgs  xvii.  25  scq.  dwdbooly  on  the  partial  adoption 
of  Jehovah-worship  by  the  foreigners  sctlle<]  in  the  land,  and  by 
no  means  implies  that  these  constituted  the  whole  population. 
Joatah  extended  his  refoms  to  Bethel  aad  other  Samaritan 
dtiea  (s  Kings  xxiii.  19),  and  the  narrative  shows  that  at  that 
date  things  were  going  on  at  tbe  N.  sanctuaries  much  as  they  had 
done  in  the  time  of  Amos  and  Hosca.  To  a  considerable  extent 
his  efTorts  to  niakc  Jerusalem  the  sanctuary  of  .Samaria  as  well 
as  of  Judah  must  have  been  successful,  for  in  Jer.  xli.  5  \vc  find 
fourscore  men  from  Shechem,  Shiloh  and  Samaria  iii.iki:.g  a 
pilgrimage  to  "  the  house  of  Jehovah,"  after  the  catastrophe  of 
Zedekiah.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  J>eop!c  of  thb 
district  came  to  Zcrubbabcl  and  Jcshua  after  the  restoration, 
claiming  to  be  of  the  same  religion  with  the  Jews  and  aaking  to 
be  amodated  in  the  xebuiUing  of  the  Temide.  They  weio  w* 
Jccted  by  the  leaders  of  the  new  theocracy,  who  f  eaied  the  icsult 
of  admitting  men  of  possibly  mixed  blood  and  of  certainly 
questionable  orthodoxy;  and  so  the  Jehovah- worshippers  of 
Samaria  were  driven  to  the  ranks  of  "  the  adversaries  of  Judah 
and  lienjamin  "  (Ezra  iv.).  Nevertheless,  dow-n  to  the  time  of 
Nchcmiah,  the  breach  was  r.ol  ab'^j.lutc;  but  the  expulsion  from 
Jerusalem  in  433  B.C.  of  a  man  of  high-priestly  family  (Nch.  xiit. 
28),  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Sanballat,  made  it  so.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  thbprieatbtheManaaaehcf  Joanna 
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{.int.  xi  8),  who  carried  the  Pentateuch  to  Shechem,  ami  for 
whutn  the  temple  of  Gerisim  was  perhaps  built  For,  thouKh 
the  stoiy  in  Ju&cphus  is  put  a  century  too  late  and  is  evidently 
tuased  on  a  confusion,  it  agrees  with  Nch.  xiii.  in  essentials  too 
dcMMdy  to  be  altoictlier  rejected,'  and  supplies  esscUy  what  is 
wanted  to  eiplabi  the  eidstence  bi  Sbedien  ol  a  oommuBhy 
bitteily  hostile  to  the  Jewi^  yet  oooatltiited  is  obedience  to 
Ezra's  Pentateuch. 

It  is  rcmarkahlc  ihat,bavinf  gOttheFfentatettch,  Ihoy  fullonxil 
ii  with  a  fi'klity  as  exact  as  that  of  the  Jews,  cxccpi  in  rcganl 
to  ihf  s.ani:;uary  on  Mt  Ccrizim.  The  text  of  the  sacred  bcMjk 
was  transmitic'l  wiih  as  much  conscientiousness  as  was  observed 
by  Jewish  scribes;'  and  even  from  the  unwilling  witness  of 
the  Jews'  wc  gather  tlial  they  fulfilled  all  righteouuwSB  with 
iCfUpulous  punciiliousnc!^  so  far  M  the  letter  of  thclnrwas 
concerned.  Xlicy  did  not  howtvcr,  receive  the  wtiUap  even  oi 
the  prophets  of  N.  Israel  (all  of  which  aie  iMtscived  to  es  only  by 
the  Jews)  nor  the  later  oral  law*  as  de\-clopcd  by  the  Pharisees. 

But  although  these  dilTcrcnccs  separated  the  twx)  communities, 
(heir  iKtirnal  di vdopmrnt  and  external  history  ran  jiariilkl 
courses  till  the  Jewi-.h  stale  tixik  a  new  departure  iinilc  r  the 
^^accal)Ct•s.  The  relij^ious  resemblance  betvv»(  n  the  iwu  ImhIiis 
was  increased  by  the  inititution  of  the  synagogue,  from  whieh 
there  grew  up  a  Samaritan  theology  and  an  cxcgetical  tradition. 
The  latter  is  embodied  in  the  Samaritan  Targum,  or  Aramaic 
vcilion  of  the  Pentateuch,  whidl  in  its  present  form  is  probably 
net  BHtth  earliei  than  the  4th  centmy  ajx,  but  in  general  is  said 
to  agree  with  the  icadinvi  of  (higenVi  rd  ZatiaptmMir. 
Whether  the  latter  reprcscnU  a  complete  translatioo  of  theXair 
into  Greek  may  be  doubted,  but  at  any  rate  (he  SaraaiitanS 
•  b<-gan  already  in  the  time  of  Alrx.iniler  to  be  ii-.tluonccd  by 
Hellenism.  They  as  well  as  Jews  were  tarried  to  Kgypt  by 
I'll  lerny  I.a;;i,  and  the  rivalry  of  the  two  parlies  was  tontinueiJ 
in  Alexandria  (J05.  Ant.  xii.  i.i),  where  such  a  translation  may 
have  been  pro<lured.  Of  the  Samaritan  contributions  to  Hel- 
kniatic  literature  some  fragments  have  been  preserved  ia  the 
tcnains  of  Alenader  Fdyhistor.* 

sThem  are,  however,  many  difficulties  tn  the  story,  which  is 
not  rendered  clearer  by  reference*  lo  Sanballat  in  the  documenls 
from  Elcphanliiie  (datt^l  in  4t».S/407  n.C.)  iniMi-hr^l  \,y  Sachau  in 
the  .Mthand: nil zfn  d.  Ke.l  prruit.  Atud.  d.  11  :  ^.  (.  r  i  )'>7. 

•This  apiM-.ir*  by  ihe  fre<]ucnt  agreement  o(  the  fsamaritan 
Pentateuch  with  the  Septujcint.  The  Suti.irit.m  <  h.ira<  ter  ii  an 
independent  development  of  the  old  Hebrew  writing,  as  it  was 
nheut  the  thne  when  they  lint  cot  the  fVnuteuch,  and  this  in 
itseif  is  an  indiealkm  that  from  the  first  their  text  ran  a  teparatc 
course.  Differences  Ix-twi-cn  MSS.  e>i!  ti->l  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Massoreles  art.  Hi^hkuw),  anri  it  wasfrom  one  of  tlu-sc  divergent 
texts  that  the  Samaritan  »  i>  'Irrivi  ,1,  llie  S  ptuai;i!it  from  anottH  r. 
But  while  the  jeus  con  i  Li\'',y  rivi  ed  llieir  text  witli  skill  and 
•ucoess,  the  rii;ul  conM.-rvau^m  oi  the  Samaritans  prevented  any 
changes  cxrrpt  the  corruptions  naturally  due  to  human  iafirmiiy. 
The  story  that  they  po^HAs  a  copy  o(  the  Law  written  by  Abisha, 
the  grcat-sT'iTi  lMin  ol  Aaron,  tecnis  to  have  aroused  a  stranRely 
wide^prratl  inii  rc  t,  SO  that  tourists  invariably  a^k  to  see  it  and 
1  l.iirii  '■  >  li  ivc  succeeded  in  doin^  so.  ConsiilerinR  the  extreme 
riAtri  ti>  <•  \.i;h  h  it  i»  regarded,  il  may  kiI.  ly  l>e  Nii.l  that  this 
n<-inu-wrript  i»  nexer  shown  to  them.  The  ori.'.in  of  the  1  .v  ii'l  is  no 
doubt  ilur  to  a  pi  .-iv  ir usd.  It  i*  firi.t  mentioned  by  Al  i  I  iti 
I J55<  from  whit  h  year  its  "  invention  "  daU-s.  Obviously  an  old 
copy  would  be  ch<>M-n  for  the  purpose  of  such  a  discovery,  but  it  is 
mlucciy  to  be  earlier  than  the  loth  or  11^  century  a.d. 

*  Not,  indeed,  without  caceptioMk  nor  at  all  periods,  hot  such  is 
the  general  intention  ef  the  hfassehheth  Kathint  see  Mnntgomcfy. 
SiMsrtisM,  cap.  X. 

•For  details  s«  Nutt,  Franmruls,  p.  37,  and  more  fully,  Mont- 
mmery,  Ix,  No  cloubt,  in  aildition  to  the  toga!  ordinances,  the 
Samantani  retained  some  ancient  traditional  practice*  (cf.  Caster 
in  rfanoflioni  of  tht  ,jrd  IntfTnal.  Contr.  Jet  Ike  History  ef  Rdmons, 
i.  p.  299,  Oxford,  l<)oS),  or  intro<!uce<l  «omc  new  ol)x;rvances.  Their 
Pa»<iovcr.  for  instance,  has  snmr  piTuliar  fe.iturcs.  one  of  whirh, 
the  application  of  the  »arrific  lal  lilxnl  to  the  f  k  es  of  the  children, 
h.iN  J  [lar.dlel  in  the  flii  .Xral'ic  ■i'l.  Se  thi  anonnt  of  an  eye- 
witne^is  (I'rf  ft<^«ir  S in)  in  Baedeker's  Patettint;  Mills,  Tkret 
M.iniki-  Rfiii^r.cf  at  .VjMks  CLoudon.  1864),  p.  S^S;  Stanley.  Tlu 

Jmith  Church  i.  app.  iii. 

s  Chiefly  in  quoiaiions  by  Eosebius  (Pnef.  Ef.,  cd.  Cifford. 
Onon^  1903,  bk.  ix.  it).  See  Freudcnihal,  HrlUMUtitckt  Stidien, 
U  B.  (BrcsUu.  187$) :  SrhOier,  i/istory «/  tht  JariA  iW*  <» 
IW  ^  /mtr  Gkrisl  (Eng.  ed.,  1S91).  iL  3.  p.  197. 


The  troubles  that  fell  upon  the  Jews  under  Antiochus  Epi* 
phancs  were  not  escaped  by  the  Samaritans  (3  Mate  v.  23, 
VI  2),  for  the  account  m  Josephus  {AiU.  xii  5.  5),  which  makes 
them  voluntarily  exchange  their  religion  for  the  worship  of  the 
Cndaa  Zeui,  is  evideotly  colouied  to  suit  the  aiitlnc'a  hontihty. 
Under  the  Maccabece  thdr  tdttioas  with  Judaen  becaow  very 
bitter.  They  suffered  severely  at  the  hands  of  llyrcanus,  and 
the  temple  on  Mt  Gerlzim  was  destroyed.  Although  this  treat- 
ment establi-hed  an  una!teralilc  enmity  to  the  Jev\i,  as  \\c  »ce 
jn  the  New  'leslamrnt,  in  Jos-ephiis  and  \:\  Jeuiih  tradition,  the 
Iwo  sects  had  loo  much  in  cor<in;(iri  not  to  urule  ov^cajiLiully 
against  a  common  enemy,  and  in  ibc  strug^des  of  the  Jcms  with 
Vespasian  the  Samaritans  took  part  against  the  Romans.  They 
were  not,  however,  consistent,  for  under  Hadrian  they  helped 
the  Romans  against  the  Jews  and  were  allowed  to  rebuild  their 
temple  00  MtGeiisim.  They  seem  to  have  shaied  in  tbe  Jewish 
dispeiilon.  ilaoe  ia  later  ttmee  we  hear  of  Samaiftans  aad  their 
synagogues  in  Egypt,  in  Rome  and  in  other  parts  of  the  emigre. 
In  the  4th  century  they  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  prosperity, 
according  lo  their  own  chronicles,  under  Baba  the  Great,  who 
(rc-)establi.she<l  their  reli),ious  and  social  organiiation.  In  4S4, 
in  (  unsefjuenee  of  attacks  on  the  Christi  ir.5.  the  Geri/.im  temple 
was  t'lnally  desiroyc<l  by  ihc  Romans,  and  an  insurrection  in  5i<) 
was  suppressed  by  Justinian  so  effeclivtly  that,  while  retaining 
their  distinctive  religion,  they  became  henceforth  politically 
merged  in  the  sumowiing  population,  with  a  merely  domestic 
histonr.  They  aie  oieotioned  ia  later  times  by  the  Jewish 
tmvcDHS  BcigtBin  of  IMda  (it73)  "mI  Obndiab  Bertiaoto 
(1488  in  Eiiypt),  ]^  Sir  John  Maundeville  and  others,  but  little 
wasknown  of  tbenm  Europe  till  Scaliger  opened  communications 
with  them  in  1 583  •  In  consequence  of  the  interest  ihu*  areuM  !. 
the  traveller  I'ielrodclla  Vallc  visited  them  in  1616  and  sui  .teJcd 
in  obt. lining  a  copy  ol  their  Pentateuch  and  of  their  Targutn. 
Towards  ihe  end  of  the  same  century  Robert  I Iurrtint;ion  (after- 
wards biihof)  of  kaphoe),  who  was  eh.ij  l.jiii  Id  ihc  Turkey 
merchants  at  Alcf^,  interested  himseli  in  tbcm'aiid  .Kquin  ] 
some  intcresditg  nanuscripts  now  in  the  Bodldaa  Lil  r  ir;,  n 
Oxford.  Smce  hb  tiaie  there  has  been  intermittently  a  good 
deal  of  correspoodeoce  with  them,'  and  in  recent  yetnowi^gto 
the  increased  fadlitlet  Cur  tiftvdBag  they  have  been  taadi  virfted 
by  tourists,  not  altogether  br  their  good,  as  well  as  by  sdbolats. 
At  the  present  day  they  live  only  at  Nafjlus  (Shechem),  alKut 
ISO  in  numlHT,  the  congregations  birmerly  existing  in  Caia, 
Cairo,  Damascus  and  elsewhere  having  long  since  died  out. 
Politically  they  arc  under  the  Turkish  governor  of  N4blus; 
their  e<  i  U  '.i.vsiit  al  hi  a  l  is  [he  "  I'ricst  leviie  "  (in  1009  Jacob  b. 
Aaron),  who  claims  descent  from  Uuicl  the  younger  son  of 
Kohath  (Fxod.  vi.  18).  The  line  of  the  high-pricsta,  M  called 
as  hi  iiij;  ilesccndcd  from  Aaron,  became  extinct  in  i6i  t. 

In  ri  luiini,  ^ince  they  recognise  no  sacnd  book  but  the  Pcntatetirh, 
tlicy  acri-e  with  the  Jews  in  siirh  (loi  trine*  ami  ol'^rv anrrN  only  .1* 
ari'  etijoinc-il  in  the  l,iw  of  Moses.  Tliev  do  not  iliirefort  observe  the 
feast  of  Purim,  nor  the  fast  of  the  9lh  of  Alt,  nor  any  of  the  later 
rabbinical  extciuioos  or  modifications  of  the  law.  It  i*  this  eon* 
scrv-atism  which  has  caused  them  to  be  confused  with  the  Saddueees, 
who  likewise  rejected  ihe  later  traditional  teaching;  but  it  is  not 
correct  to  say  that  ihcy  deny  the  murrcrtion  (as  Epiphaniui, 
lleures.  ix.,  and  other>)  and  the  existence  of  angeU  (Li-<jniius.  d» 
Sfit'^,  ii.  >*),  or  that  ihey  arc  entirely  free  from  later  reli);iuus  (Jc- 
vcUtpinenlii.  Briefly  summarized,  incir  creed  is  as  follows:  (a) 
Cod  is  one,  and  in  speaking  of  Him  all  anthropomorphic  expressions 
are  to  be  avoided:  creation  was  eflecied  by  his  word:  divine 
appearanirt  in  the  Pentateuch  are  to  be  explaitted  as  x-icarious.  hy 
means  of  .111,;.  U  (so  as  early  as  Ihc  4th  ceniury  A.O.):  (b)  Mux^s  \t 
the  only  prophet :  all  who  have  since  tiaimcd  (f<  l>e  so  are  deeeivers; 
(1 )  the  Law,  which  was  crc.Ued  wilh  the  w  rlii,  is  the  imly  divine 
revclalion;  (d)  Mt  (jeriiim  is  the  house  of  (. -.kI.  tde  on!\  eentre  of 
worship;  (c)  there  will  l>e  a  day  of  jmiviinent.  (  lr>scly  conncctc»l 
with  this  are  the  doctrines  (also  found  in  the  4lh  century  )  of  a  future 
life  and  of  a  mcssiah  (TaeM,  who  shall  end  the  period  of  Cod'a 
displeasure  (Faniiia)  under  which  Ms  people  haxT  lufTered  wnce  the 

xhism  of  Eli  an. I  tHr  fh-;i;"T-'  !T-.!ni.e  uf  tlic  ,\rk.  .in  i  ri  .ti.rc 

Israel  to  favour  (K'-'ui  1.  \<  Ia'.-w.. 


*  See  Eichhom's  Reptrtonmm,  km.  p.  asy. 

'Sea  his IctMfBcd.  by  T.  Smith  (Loodon,  iToa), 
.  'See  especially  de  Sacy  ia  Ihtku  at  awsui, 
letters  an  of  lass  iataiaat. 
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The  Simaritanlanpiage properly  socallcti  i>  a  <li.il>t-t  ot  P,iV-*tini.m 
Araauic,  ai  wbtch  tne  ben  examples  arc  luumi  in  the  literature  of 
ike  4th  ocnttity  a.d.  An  krchaic  atphabet.  derived  from  the  old 
Hmew.  wa«  retained,  and  ia  ttiil  med  bv  them  for  writing  Aramaic. 
Hebrew  and  ■ometimcs  even  Arabic.  Alter  the  Motlcm  conquest  of 
Syria  in  632  the  native  dialect  of  Aramaic  gradually  died  out,  and 
bv  (ht-  1  I'.h  cvntury  Arabic  h.in!  IxN  ciriic  the  litcrarv-  a«  »rll  ,15  the 
f-i;^Lir  1  >n(j\ui{C     In  the  Litur.;\'  1  It  I  rcw  was  no  doubt  u*ed  from 

the  t^r'.i'-^t  timn  side  by  Mde  with  Anmaic.  and  after  the  11th 
rt  riturv  II  Ix  imp.  in  a  difelHd  lonii  llw  OHly  lilHIMgt  fOT  Mw 

liturgical  cuci[x>»itian&. 

Tbe  literature  ci  the  SAiwiiiaai  is.  Bke  tint  of  tlw  Jnn.  aInuMt 
CMkcly  of  a  frlisious  character    Referent*  hu  bwn  mwle  above 

to  Samariiaa  lldlonistii:  wortc  which  ha\-e  pcrithed  except  for  a 
lew  fragnw-nts.  Arfi^r  li-i;;  i<>  Siin.iritan  tradition,  their  boolcs  were 
dc^ro>ctl  under  HadrLin  a.id  Coinm<x!';'>.  lnit  of  the  LinEiia^e  and 
oin'cntsof  them  nothing  Ls  recordcil  Ih.  rt  ran  t>c  im  liuubi  th.it 
iomc,  pcrhap*  much,  of  the  literature  has  been  liT<.t,  for  nothinR  '  is 
extant  which  can  be  dated  licfore  the  4th  century  a.d  The  TarKum, 
or  Samsritan-Araniaic  venion  of  the  Pentateucn  was  most  protutilv 
writtta down  about  that  tinve,  though  it  <  lo.trly  UiM'fl  on  a  mui  h 
flUcf  tnditicm  and  must  haw  unclcr^'one  various  recensions.  To 
tbe  same  period  belong  the  lilurgir.il  comiMwtionii  of  Amram  Darah 
and  Marqah,  and  the  latter'*  midrashic  commentary  (railed  the 
"  Book  of  Wonder*  ")  on  p,irt»  of  the  i'enl.iScui  h,  all  in  Aramaic. 
Wilh  the  ixMijt'le  exception  of  one  or  two  hymns  there  is  nothing 
liinhcr  till  the  I  tth  century  when  there  appears  the  Arabic  vcrtiun 
ct  the  Pentate<ich.tMi»Byaac>itadMAlMw1d,li«pc«tMMiWlly 
by  Abu'l-baaan  *  of  Tvre.  wfco  alw  wnM  tkict  Anbie  tRaUM^  Mill 
extant,  on  theological  subjects,  bnide*  lome  hymns.  Of  the  tunc 
date  (1053)  is  an  anonymous  commentary  •  on  Genesis,  prwerved  in 
the  B,»HVian  Library  at  Oxford  (MS.  Opp.  ad'l  4*.  w),  interesting 
bt^%iu««-  It  ni-'  j'.es  (rum  books  of  the  HiMc  uthcr  th.m  tl;o  Pi-iit.ilrv.Lh 
In  the  lith  century,  Miin-\jj.^  •  and  hi*  son  ^d.iq.ih  wroic  vn 
tbe-il,>)ir>';  the  earlier  part  of  the  chronicle  called  al-Taulidah  '  was 
compiled,  in  Hebrew  (1149);  and  about  the  tame  time  tre^itiw^  on 
Gcuunar*  by  Abu'Sa'id  and  Abu  It^aq  Ibrahim  ibn  Faraj.  The 
mact  too  vean  were  rather  barren.  Gnatal  ibn-al-Duwaik,  who 
wrote  on  the  Mory  of  Balak  and  on  the  restoration  of  the  kinRflom  to 
Israel,  is  ^id  to  have  lived  in  the  1  jth  century,  and  another  chronicle 
(in  .\rabir).  ciUeil  the  Book  of  Joshua,  is  d.slrfl  about  the  same  time 
In  V.  \V  J.  Jt:>nboll.'  Inthetecond  h.ilf  o(  tin*  14th  «-ntury  lived 
three  imF«rt,int  liturgical  writers.  Abisha  b.  I'hinchas  (oh.  1376), 
Alxlallah  b.  Solortion  and  Sa'd-allah  (or  Sa'd-cd  din)  b.  :>ida({.ih: 
Abu'l-fatb.  who  oompo«ed  hi»  chronicle*  in  USS:  a  high  priest 
Phinehas,  author  of  a  lexicon:  and  the  anim>  iiious  writer  of  the 
coouncntary  on  the  Kit-tb  al-asa5ir.'  a  wiirk.  ascribed  to  Moses, 
containing  U-KcniN  of  the  I'atri.irchs.  Arii  ;hcr  famous  liturgi't 
Abraham  Qi:  aii  livi-d  in  the  cuily  [vut  of  the  I'.th  century,  and  his 
papd  Isma'll  Rum  uhi  in  1557  wrcrtr  a  work  on  the  praise  of  Mo*i-s. 
Probably  about  t't.'.-  ^^kto'  time,  or  .1  little  Liter,  i^  another  ar»onymous 
commentary  on  Cene»is  in  the  Huntington  Collection  in  the  Bodleian 
Libcury  (Ma^  Hmt.  901).  Sevml  memben  of  the  Danfi  family  were 

nminent  ia  tlia  itu  «ntttry  as  lituisists,  amcmg  them  Abraham 
acob.  who  alia  vnM  8  commentary  *■  on  Ccn.-Num.,  and  of  the 
levitical  family  Ghiosl ibn  Abi  Sarur,  who  commenled  on  On.-Exod. 
Aoother  Gha/al  (=Tablah  n.  Is.i.ir\  priest-levtte,  who  died  in  1 786, 
was  a  ct>r,sii!i-r.iblc  writer  of  liturj^ .  Subsequent  authors  are  few 
arid  <.f  little  interest.  Mention  mi  <1  only  be  made  of  the  chronicle  " 
w-.iv-n  I  f  (umpiled)  in  Hebrew  by  Ab  Sakhwah  {""Murian  ")  b. 
A*  ad.  of  the  Uanfi  family,  in  1900,  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  aUTaulidah 
«ri  AbaVIatk;  aa  AnWe  dmaideu  liy  iWadiM  b.  Inms  (ob 


•  Except,  of  course,  the  Pentateuch  ittdf(mBinjS)  vUchonM 

be  properly  rrg.ird<xl  a»  ■»  Sitnaritan  wotkm 

•  So  Kahle.  sec  the  bibliography. 

•Sec  Neubauer  in  Jourti.  ciioi.  (1R73),  p.  341. 

•  Stf  \V'r<-^hner,  Samartt^inMcke  Tradttionen  (Berlin,  1RS8). 

»  K')  by  Ncubauer  in  Journ.  anal.  (1869).  The  i  hruruile  w.is 
coatinued  in  1346,  and  was  subsequently  brought  down  to 

'Clrcn  V^R  Sam. ...  Liter  Jesuat  (Lugd.  Bat.,  1S48).  It 
Bar^ate^  ih>-  history  from  the  death  of  Mosc«  to  the  4th  century  a.d 
and  v»  dcruTxl  from  sources  of  various  dates.  A  Hebrew  Iwiok  of 
Joshua  announcetl  by  Cistcr  in  Tht  Times  of  June  9,  1908,  and 
p^jS'.i  hf  d  in  ZDMG.  vol.  62  (1908)  pt.  it.,  is  a  modern  compilation; 
■er  V.'vidi  in  5i.'-;si>er.  d.  Kgl.  PrtHMU  Akti.  (1908),  Mj*  and 
Caster's  reply  in  ZDUG,  63,  pt.  iiL 

•  Ed.  W  Vifaaar  (Gotha.  186s).  Parthr  tnnriMid  by  Vrngne 
SWkb  ia  RdMNm\  Vieruljckfitckrijt,  vol.  iL 

•Translated  by  Leitner  in  Heid.  Vtrrt  tv.  1S4,  Ac. 

**  An  aecoant  of  the  «r>rk  (of  which  the  only  MS.  is  in  Berlin)  was 
grven  by  (iriiter  in  /PMG.  xx-  p-  an<l  later.  P.^rts  of  it  were 
publi-h<-<l  as  disM-rt.^iiiHi-s  Ijy  Klumi  l  in  i'c>,'  .uul  H.u>)ver  I'KM- 

"  Kd  by  K.  N.  Adlcr  and  M.  Sligjoim  in  the  Revut  iti  Uudei 

fU-r.  -'.  V'.K    n  4^. 

I  he  wme  who  compiled  (Master's  book  of  Joshua. 

•*  MaatiMHd  by  Yalnda,  4^  «(.  Pb  <95t  M  «^itii«  ia  a  Berlia 
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cf  the  k'vitic.il  family:  and  a  theological  wai1^**alBaiB  Anfak^ 
by  the  presieut  priest  levile,  J.icob  b.  Aaron. 

BiBLtoGiLAi'HV. — Cieneral:  Nutti  FnpHet^  of  a  Samaritan 
Tarium .  .  »Uk ...  a  Sktkk  of  Sam.  History,  (fc.  (London, 
iftjuj;  Montgomery.  Tht  Samaritans  (Philadt  Ipfiia,  1907),  an  ez- 
ccHeBt  account  wtin  full  bibliography;  Petcrmann,  Brtvu  li»g. 
tarn.  ffaimmatk»  (Porta  Unif.  Orient,).  Lcipag.  iB»i  Steia- 
schncider«  INs  aiaMMls  LiliraMr  4.  Juitm,  p.  319  aqq.  (piankfart, 
1901). 

'Iculs:  the  re:;'.ii<  in  the  Paris  and  London  Polygiotts; 
separately  by  BUyuty  ^Oxford,  IT^)-  A  criiu  al  edition  is  in  prepara- 
tion by  tne  Freihcrr  von  GalL  Tanium  in  the  IV>1>  t;lotis;  repnntcd 
in  square  character  by  BrOll  (Frankfurt,  i87^-i8'79);  with  critical 
apparatus  by  Petermann  and  Vollcrs  (Bcrolini,  iK7;-iH9i);  rf.  also 
Kutt,  op.  ctl.;  Kohn,  "  Zur  Sprachc  .  .  .  dcr  Samaritaner,"  pt.  ii. 
(Ij  ip/if;,  1H76)  fin  AI'hiindlungrH  J.  d.  Kundt  d.  Mot^enliimifK.  v.  4): 
Kal.U-.  J  i-ilknliu  .  .  .  lifrnfriungfit  .  .  .  (Leipzig.  IfvyX)  and 
Zfilith.  f.  Assyr.  xvi.,  xvii.  Arabic  ver>ion.  «tl.  by  Kuem  n  iC.en.- 
Lev  ),  Lugd.  Bat.  (1831);  cf.  HhKrh.  Dif  Sam.-arab.  I'rnI -uhrrsrt- 
zunf,  Dcut.  i.-xL  (BcrUn,  1901):  Kahic,  Vte  arab.  Bibdubtritltumtem 
(Leipzig.  1904):  Heiiicnheim,  Dtr  CommmUar  Matftlu  (Wct8iar» 
|H(;6).  Parts  also  in  dissertations  by  Bancth  (iMS),  Munlc  (1890), 
Kmnu-rich  (lS<)7),  Hildcshi  inn  r  OS. ,8).  Various  texts  arid  transla- 
tions, mostly  liturgical,  in  I!'  I  'ml  <  im's  Prulsike  Vittlrljakrsttkrijl 
(t.-ith.i,  iH^.4-iWj5,  Zurich  1*1  /)  t.fren  incorrect,  rf.  (leiner  in 
/.UMCi,  x\i  -x.xii.  Cowley,  I  he  .Sijr'.-.in.' m  Ltlur^y  (Oxford,  l<yo9), 
text  and  introduction,  l  or  editions  oi  other  works  set.-  the  furc^oing 
footnotes.  (.\,  (  v.) 

SAMARIUM  [symlx)!  Sm,  atomic  weight  750  ;  (0=i6*I,  a 
r.irr  t.irth  metal  (see  Rark  F.AKTIIS).  Tin  si^mratii  :i  luis  Lictn 
wurkdl  at  by  .\.  V.  Wclsbach,  L.  tic  Boisbauilran,  L'rbain  and 
L.irombc  (Compies  Ttndus,  1903,  137,  pp.  56S,  79.');  Dcmartay 
{ibid.  ir/x>,  130,  p.  1019);  Benedicks;  1-cil  and  Przibylla 
(Zcit.  anorg.  CIttm.,  1905,  43,  p.  joc)  and  others.  The  metal 
may  be  obtained  by  reduclIoB  it  iti  oxide  witb  mignwiMin.  It 
conUnctwiUi  hydrogen  to  (ona  a  l^diide.  Tbeaaltaaremoetly 
of  a  ycllowUi  colnir.  ThecWsrMe,  &nC%.  6CbO,  is  a  deliquescent 
solid  which  when  healed  In  hydrochloric  add  gas  to  iSo"  C. 
yields  the  anhydrous  chloriilc.  Tliis  anhydrous  chloride  is 
reduced  to  a  lower  chloride,  of  com[>o,iiion  SmC.'l:,  when  healed 
to  a  hifih  tciTipcrature  in  a  v  jrrvnl  of  hydrogen  or  ammonia 
(Matignon  and  Caics,  Compus  rcndus,  tgo6,  142,  p.  183).  The 
chloride,  SmCU,  is  a  brown  crystalline  ponder  which  is  decom* 
posed  by  water  with  liberation  of  hydrogen  and  the  formatioB 
of  the  oxide,  Safi%,  and  an  oxychloride,  SnOQ.  The/M«nU(, 
SmFsHiO,  wsM  pitpared  by  H.  Moissan  by  acting  witb  Aiarine 
on  the  caibide.  The  sulph  lU,  Smt(SO«)t.8HtO,  is  ehtaraed  by 
the  action  sclphnric  .irM  on  the  nitrate.  Il  formi  douMe 
Stilts  with  the  .il^.il;iic  sulpli.itcs.  Thf  inrlidc,  SmC:,  is  f<jrmed 
when  the  Dxi<Ic  is  hc.itcd  with  carlion  in  the  tlvTtric  furnace. 

SAMARKAND,  a  province  of  Russian  Turkestan,  formerly 
Zarafshan  or  Zerafshan.  It  is  the  ancient  Sogdiana  and  was 
known  as  Sughd  to  the  Moslems  of  the  middle  ages.  It  has  on 
the  N.  and  N.E.  the  province  of  Syr-darya,  on  the  E.  Ferghana, 
on  the  W.  Bokhara  ajid  on  the  S.  tbe  kbaoates  of  Htssar,  Kara- 
teghin  and  Dannu,  Its  9rt»,  Is  ^fi9^  sq.  n.  It  is  very  hilly 
in  \\\t  S.,  where  It  Is  Intersected  by  ranges  belonging  to  the  Alai 
system.  The  Hissiar  range  is  the  water-parting  between  the 
Zarafshan  and  the  upper  trihui. tries  of  tlie  .-ymu-darya;  .inothcr 
high  range,  the  Zarafshan,  ruris  bctwetn  the  two  (lar.illcl  rivers, 
the  Zarafshan  and  il.s  tributary,  the  Yagnoti;  while  .a  third 
range,  often  called  (he  TurkcsUn  chain,  stretches  W.  to  £. 
parallel  to  tlic  Zarafshan,  on  its  N.  bank.  It  is  veiy  probable 
that  the  three  ranges  referred  to  really  posien  a  mud)  men 
complicated  character  than  u  supposed.  All  three  laagict  are 
snow<lad,  and  their  btghest  peaks  reach  altitudes  of  18,500  ft. 
in  tbe  W.  and  »>,ooo  ft.  In  the  E.,  while  the  passes  over  them, 
which  are  difficult  as  a  ru!c.  lie  at  rdtitudcs  of  1 3,000  ft.  Scwral 
Alpine  lakes,  such  as  I>kandcr-kul,  7000  ft.  high,  have  been 
found  under  the  precipitous  peaks. 

The  Alpine  zone  extends  as  far  N.  as  the  40th  paralk'l,  beyond 
which  the  province  is  steppe-land,  broken  by  only  one  range  of 
mountains,  the  Nuratyn-tau,  also  known  as  Sanaar  and  Malguzar 
in  the  SE.  and  as  Kara-tau  in  the  N  W  HiIs  treeless  range 
stietchee  160  m.  N.W,,  has  a  width  of  about  35  m.  and  readwe 
altltudetof Tooeft.  Itlspkrced,lntheSanzargorge,orTaaiei^ 
lue^Gatc,bytben]l«ay  kadingfromSamark.ar  I  toTkabkent. 
**TiaoabMed  in  wtheifcsf  mn  (i<>u6;,  p.  ^b5,  ax. 
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The  other  mountaias  in  the  province  are  well  wooded,  and  il  is 
eslimatod  that  nearly  4,500,000  acres  are  under  forests.  The 
N.W.  portion  is  occupied  by  the  Famine  Steppe — which  probably 
might  be  irrigated — and  by  the  desert  of  Kyzyl-kum.  The 
Fimioe  or  Huogiy  Steppe  (not  to  U  oonlouiided  witli  «Dothcc 
desert  of  tho  auno  awu^  the  Bd>pik-dRU,  to  the  W.  of  Iilw 
Balkash)  eccnples  ncMfjr  s,iooo«eooMfCi,  oovrrcr!  with  kwit-llke 
clay.  In  the  spring  the  steppe  ofTert  good  pi'^tun  grounds  for 
t!n-  Kirphu,  liul  ihc  grass  withers  .as  summer  advances.  N'c.irly 
t,S30,o«3  .Teres  might,  however,  be  irrigalej  and  rendered 
available  for  the  cultiv.Ttion  of  cotton;  indued  a  iKgiunirif;  ha: 
been  made  in  that  direction.  The  Kyzyl  kum  Steppe,  88,000 
sq.  m.,  is  crossed  by  rocky  hills,  reaching  an  altitude  of  $$00  ft., 
and  consists  in  part  of  saline  cla>'S,  palthes  of  prairie  land  and 
sand.  The  sand  ii  especially  prevalent  on  the  margin,  where  the 
moving  inrUaiu  (cnsccat-shftped  aandfaills)  invade  the  Kara-kul 
«tsb  of  Bokbanu  The  vcfetalioiiii  very  poor,  as  anile;  gnas 
and  flowers  (tulips,  JRMeum,  various  {/aiMSri/eroe)  only  appear 
for  a  short  time  in  the  spring.  Hie  iarUkans  produce  nothing 
except  Jljloxylcn  aminodtndroh,  PdigOHUm,  JUimnjindrcn, 
Atraplhixis  and  other  stfppe  bushes;  occasionally  i/;/)a  grass 
is  seen  on  the  sloiKS  of  the  sandlulls,  wliile  /lf/r"i(\;'j  and  Tonianx 
bushes  grow  on  the  more  compact  sands.  Water  can  only  be 
obtained  from  wells,  sometimci  140  ft.  deep.  A  few  Kirghiz  are 
the  sole  inhabitants,  and  they  arc  onty  found  in  the  more  hilly 
parts. 

The  chief  liver  is  the  Zarafahao,  which,  onder  the  name  of 
Uacht  riM  bi  the  Ztrav  leader  in  the  Kok-eo  mouiitaiB  group. 
Nevifktlon  Is  only  possible  by  rafts,  from  Pcnjikent  downward^ 
The  river  is  heavily  drawn  upon  for  irrigation;  and  to  this 

it  pfokit)1y  owes  its  name  ("gold  spreading  ")  rather  than  to  the 
gMlii  which  is  found  in  small  qujiititiLS  in  its  sands.  Over  So 
ni.iin  canals  [atiki)  water  i.'oo  sq.  m.  in  Samarkand,  while 
1640  sq.  m.  are  watered  in  Uukhara  by  means  oi  over  40  main 
canals.  Be>-ond  Lake  Kara-kul  il  is  lost  in  the  sands,  before 
reaching  the  Amu-darya  to  which  il  was  formerly  tribvttiy. 
The  N.E.  of  tlie  province  is  watered  by  the  Syr.darya.  Oneofthe 
lakes,  the  Tuz-kanch  (40  tn.iiamJiiahh}yteldaebo«ft  ijoolOBe 
of  ntt  annually. 

The  average  temperature  for  the  year  is  55  4*  F.  at  Samarkand, 
and  s^*  at  Khojcnt  and  Jlukh;  but  the  average  temperature 
fr>r  the  wititer  i>  only  34".  ar;d  fn.isls  cf  4''\ind  1 1'^  have  been 
exjftuciiCfd  at  Sain.iikand  and  Klu'jfnt  re'jH-r'.ivrly;  on  the 
Other  hand,  the  avera;;e  tei:ipe.-.it\iri-  for  July  is  .1;  S.im.iik  inil 
and  85*  at  K-htijcnt  iu.d  Jiiiikh.  The  total  precipitation  (includ- 
ing snow  in  winter)  is  only  6-4  in.  at  Khojent,i  2  (n.  at  Samarkand 
and  a4  in.  at  Jizakh.  The  hilly  tracts  have  a  healthy  climate, 
but  malaria  and  mosquitoes  prevail  m  the  lower  regions. 

The  estimated  population  in  igc6  was  iflgfo^nao.  The  Uxbcgs 
form  twiKtliirdt  of  the  population,  and  after  tfccm  tbo  Kirghiz 
and  Tajiks  (37%)  arc  the  most  numcrooi}  JCMk  Tatars, 
Afghans  and  Hindus  are  also  met  with. 

In  1808  nearly  i,cx:o,coo  acres  were  Irrigated,  and  about 
800,000  acres  ptartly  irrigated.  Ihc  chid  crf>ps  are  whMt,  rirc 
and  b.irlr  y.  .Sorghum,  millet,  Indian  corn,  peas,  lentils,  liarier  ts, 
flai,  hemp,  pAppy,  loceme,  madder,  tobacco,  melons  and 
■iH)dMO0m&  .".re  al^  gtowB.  iW  Crops  art  often  taken  from  the 
Mme  piece  of  land  in  one  season.  GKlon  is  cxtenMvcly  grown, 
and  ai,ooo  acres  are  under  vinqwdlk  Sericulture  prospers, 
cspcciatty  in  the  Xhojcnt  diitiiet.  livMtock  breeding  is  the 
chief  oceupatloa  of  the  Kirghiz.  Weaving,  saddlery,  boot- 
m.ikinp,  tnnnerirs,  oil  ■R-firV.s  and  metal  worki  exi.U  in  many 
vijlsse^  a.'id  towns,  while  »bc  nomad  Kirghis  c»«i  in  maki;iR 
ft  It  (.-oo  is  and  carpets.  There  are  glass  works,  cotton-cleaning 
Works,  &team  ilour  nulls  and  distilleries.  Some  coal,  sulphur, 
ammonia  and  gypsum  are  obtained.  Trade  is  considerable,  the 
chief  exports  being  rice,  raw  cotton,  raisins,  dried  fruit,  nuts, 
wine  and  silk.  The  Central  Asian  r.tilway  crosses  the  province 
from  Boltfaaia  to  Samaiiund  and  Taalikent.  The  province  is 
divided  into  four  distiicti,  the  chief  towns  of  whidi,  with  their 
p-pi;1  f!-,ns  in  1807,  are:  Samarkand  {q  t),  Jisakll  (l<^i), 
Kati-kurgan  {lOjo&i)  and  Kliujcnt  (30,076). 


SAMARKAND,  a  city  of  Russian  Central  Asia,  ancieistly 
Maraccndii,  the  capital  of  Sogdiana,  then  the  residence  of  the 
Moikm  S&m&nid  dyoasly,  and  subsequently  the  capita!  of  the 

Mongol  pilaee  TynerlBDe,  b  now  chief  towu  of  the  ptovii:vi:  uf 
thesunaBaaM.  &UMaaaBi.byniiS.W.of  Tashkent, and  156 
tt.E.elBalchaia,la39*9«^N.Bod66*4s'  E.,  sate  ft.  above  the 
sea,  in  (lie  fertile  valley  of  the  Zarafshan,  at  the  point  where  it 
issues  from  tlie  W.  spun  of  the  Tian-shan  before  entering  the 
stej)i>cs  of  Bokhara.  The  Zarafshan  now  tlows  5  m.  N,  of  the 
city.  In  iSf57  the  population  numheretl  40,000  in  ihc  rative 
city,  and  15,000  in  the  new  Russian  town,  inclusive  of  the 
military  (80'!^,  Ku^tan»).  The  total  population  was  58,194  in 
iijoo,  and  of  these  only  23,194  were  women. 

Maracanda,  a  great  city,  was  destroyed  by  Alexander  ihe  Great 
in  339  B.C.  It  reappears  as  Samarkand  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  by  the  Arabs»  when  it  was  finally  leduccd  by  Koiaiba 
ibn  Ueelim  la  AJ>.  Tir-yis.  Under  the  Samaalds  it  became  a 
brilliant  seat  of  Arabic  civilixalton,  and  w'as  so  populous  that, 
when  besieged  by  Jcnghiz  Khan  in  1221,  it  is  reported  to  have 
been  defended  by  110,000  nun.  Destroyed  and  pillaced  by  that 
chicflaiu,  its  popubition  was  rediiceil  to  one  quarter  of  \\h\l  il 
had  been.  When  Tiniur  made  il  his  retidencc  (in  1 u)  th.e 
inhabitants  numbered  150,000.  The  magniucent  buildings  of 
the  successors  of  Tfmur,  which  still  remain,  testify  to  its  former 
wealth.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  il  is 
reported  to  have  been  almost  without  inhabitants.  It  fell  under 
Chinese  donJaiOB,  and  iubMimently  tmder  that  of  the  amir  of 
Bokhaia.  But  no  folbwcr  of  Idaa  eatcre  it  without  feeling 
that  he  is  on  holy  ground;  atthongh  the  venerated  mosqties  and 
beautiful  colleges  arc  falling  into  ruins.  Its  influence  as  a  seat  of 
leamirjR  has  vanished,  and  its  very  s<iil  is  profaned  by  ii.fidcls. 
It  was  not  without  a  desperate  strvipijle  that  the  Mahomnudans 
'  pctniitttd  the  Kiis.siatis  to  t.d.e  their  holy  city. 

Ihc  present  city  is  quadrangular  is  enclosed  by  a  low 
wall  9  m.  long.  Tbedtadd b  in  the  \V.,  and  to  the  w.  of  tliis 
the  Russians  have  laid  out  since  1871  a  new  town,  with  broad 
streets  and  boulevards  radbting  fiom  the  citadel. 

The  central  part  of  Sanari^d  b  the  Righlstan— a  aqnaiv 
fenced  in  by  the  three  ModnnoAr  (colleges)  of  Ulug-beg,  Shirnlar 
and  Tilla-kari;  in  its  architectural  symmetry  and  beauty  this  is 
rivalled  only  by  some  of  the  squares  of  certain  Italian  cities. 
An  immense  doorway  decorates  t!ie  front  of  c-.ich  of  tlu  >c  l.irge 
qi;adril.itcTLil  biiildin^s.  A  liii;h  ;iiid  <!i-(-  p  [>«jinlcd  (Kirch  ,  r(  .it  !in.g 
nlrr.<i:-,l  to  the  top  of  llie  lotly  f;i'.;L<!e,  is  flanked  on  eai  li  vi.Ii-  by  a 
broad  (inndriLitcrai  pillar  01  the  same  height.  Two  fine  roiun-.ns, 
profusely  decorated,  in  turn  flank  these  broad  piUars.  On  each 
side  of  the  high  doorway  arc  two  lower  archways  connecting  it 
with  two  elegant  towers,  narrowing  towards  the  top  and  aligtaly 
inclined.  The  whole  of  the  facade  and  also  the  ioterior  COWrtS 
are  profusely  decoAUed  with  enamelled  tSea,  whose  colours- 
blue,  green,  pink  and  golden,  but  chiefly  lurquoisc-bluc — are 
wrought  into  the  most  fascinating  designs,  in  striking  harmony 
with  the  whr,!c  antl  wilh  each  part  of  the  liu;ldir<g.  (>ver  tt;e 
inlerior  are  lnub.  d  or  melon-like  dome-^.  f>erliaps  too  hravy  for 
tlie  f,>.i,\",i'e.  The  nior-t  rcnov.nrd  of  these  three  m:idr.i^,.!is  is 
that  of  Uiug-bcg,  built  in  14J4  by  a  grandson  of  Timur.  It  is 
smaller  than  the  others,  but  it  was  to  its  school  of  mathematics 
and  astrononqt  that  Samarkand  owed  its  renown  in  the  s^ 
century. 

A  winding  street,  nranbg  NJS.  feon  the  Ri^bbtaB,  leads  t»« 

much  larger  square  in  which  are  the  college  of  Bibildianum  on 

tlie  W.,  tf;e  Kr.i\  i>  of  Timur's  wives  on  the  S.  and  a  bata.ir  on  the 
IC.  TIh-  ro:u-.'!-  uas  erected  in  1388  by  a  Chinese  wife  of  Timur. 
To  the  X.,  out  M'fe  ihc  walls  of  Samarkand,  but  close  at  luind.  is 
the  ilazret  Shah-Zindeh,  the  summer-palace  of  Timur,  and 
near  this  is  the  grave  of  Shah-Zindch,  or,  more  precisely,  Kasim 
ibn  Abba-^.  a  eot^ipanion  of  Timur.  This  was  a  famous  shrine  in 
the  14th  century  (Ibn  Batuta's  rrasrft.iii.  S^);  »t  b  believed  that 
the  saint  will  one  day  rise  lor  the  defence  of  his  religion.  The 
Haztet  Shah4Snddi  stands  on  a  terrace  reached  by  forty  maiblc 
steps.  The  decoration  of  the  interior  halls  is  marvellous. 
Another  street  running  S.W.  from  the  Righistan  leads  to  the 
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C-ir-Amlr,  the  tomb  of  Timur.  This  consists  of  ft  dupd  crowned 
%iih  a  dome,  cndoscij  by  a  wail  and  fronted  by  an  archway. 
Tinie  and  earthquakes  have  grratly  injured  this  fine  building. 
The  interior  walls  arc  covered  with  elegant  turquoise  arabesques 
and  inscriptions  in  gold.  The  citadel  (reconstructed  in 
god  preceding  years)  it  iiltuied  on  a  hill  whoae  steep  &lopc^ 
imdcr  It  one  o(  the  strongest  in  (  entnil  Adi.  Its  walls,  jcco 
ydft.  ia.  dicnit  ud  «bpBt  10  fL  high,  cBckMe  t  wf&at  oi  about 
90  aoc*.  WitlJD  it  we  ibe  ptlaot  d  the  mab  of  BaUttia^ 
vulgar  modem  buildiag  BOW  s  hfl^plul— and  tlie  Audience  hall  of 
Tioiur — a  long  narrow  cotirt,  WfTOuaded  by  a  colonnade,  and 
containing  the  ixti  Ijsh,  or  stone  of  justice.  Ruins  of  former 
buildings — heaps  of  plain  and  enamelled  brides,  among  v^hich 
Graeco-Bactrian  coins  have  been  found — occur  over  a  wide  area 
round  the  prtrsent  city,  especially  on  the  W.  and  N.  The  name 
ti  ApbroKab  ii  usually  given  to  these  ruins.  Five  m.  S.W.  of 
SaaaiiEMMl  is  the  coU^p  Kboja  Aknt;  itt  floral  onaroenuiion 
fa  csamdled  bficfc  ii  oiw  of  the  matt  bHUttifuI  ia  Samaikand. 
Nothing  but  the  ruins  of  a  pdaee  tarn  waA  the  iite  of  *  once 
famous  garden,  Baghchi-su^  Of  the  Graeco-AriMntan  library 
iorl  to  have  been  brought  to  Samarkand  by  Timur  no  traces 
kivc  been  (l;wovcrcd,  and  N'ambcry  regards  the  legend  as 
invented  by  the  Armenians.  Every  trace  of  the  KBOMMd  tjigh 
school  Kalinder-khaneh  has  also  disappeared. 

The  present  Moslem  dty  is  an  intricate  labjrrinth  of  narrow, 
winding  tirects,  bordered  by  dirty  courtyards  and  miierable 
booMS.  Tlie  chief  occopation  of  the  inhabitants  b  gaidening. 
Ulna  ia  •  certain  amount  of  induady  in  metallic  warn,  tallow 
aad  soap,  tanneries,  potteries,  vaiimn  tteoes,  dyeing,  hamesB, 
bcxils  and  silver  and  gold  warc^.  The  best  harness,  ornamenled 
wiih  t  jrqiiOLses,  and  the  finer  prcxJucts  of  the  goldsmith's  art, 
are  inapxjrtcd  from  Bokhara  and  Afghanistan.  The  products 
of  the  tocal  potteries  are  very  fine.  '1  he  baxaarsof  Samarkand 
are  more  animated  and  kept  with  much  greater  cleanliness  than 
those  of  Tashkent  and  Namangan.  The  trade  is  very  brisk, 
the  chief  items  being  cotton,  silk,  wheat  and  ike^  hordes,  nssrs, 
fniiu  aod  cstkqr.  Wheat,  ika  aod  aOk  agqiaiited  chieQy 
to  BoUaxa;  ootton  lo  Riaebt  via  TUikeiit.  Sak  warn  and 
erccllent  fn^  tic  impoitfiii  Immb  Bekhara,  and  rock-salt  from 
Hiisar.  (P.A.K.;J.T.Be.) 

SAVBALPUR.  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the 
Or«sa  iii\i5ion  of  BengaJ.  The  tov.n  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
ri'.er  Mahanadi.  405  ft.  above  se.i  level,  the  terminus  of  a  branch 
of  the  Bcngal-Nagpur  railway.  Pop.  (tgoi)  12,870.  It  contains 
•  mlMd  Ibft  vitb  old  temples.  The  garrison  of  native  infantry 
waawilkdimimiBtgoa.  Tbcee  le  cootideimUe  tiada,  and  hand- 
nuvingof  tflMOCieiilk  and  cotton  doth  aio  uniiedon* 

Tba  DmnxcT  op  Sakbalpcr  has  an  area  of  3771  tUL  B.  He 
Mahanadi.  which  is  the  only  important  river,  ^rtaca  tt  Into 
■.ncq';-^I  parts.  The  greater  portion  is  an  undulating  pl.iin, 
s:ih  raigf5  of  rupted  hilli  running  ia  every  direction,  the  largest 
ol  wfcith  is  the  Bara  Pahar,  covering  an  area  of  ,550  sq.  m.,  and 
attaining  at  Dcbrigarh  a  height  of  2367  ft.  above  the  i)'.ain.  The 
Mahanadi  affordj  means  of  water  communication  for  c/o  m.;  its 
priaqpal  tributaries  io  Saiebalpiir  are  the  lb,  Kelo  and  Jhira. 
To  tbe  W.  of  the  Makaaadi  the  district  ia  well  cultivated.  The 
ad  ii  fT— '•"y  lighl  auad  laady.  It  la  occupied  for  the  greater 
part  by  dTStdfine  metaaMipUe  red*;  but  part  of  tba  N.W. 
ccr-.er  is  composed  of  sandstone,  limestone  and  shale.  Gold 
r.is-x  acd  diamonds  have  been  found  near  Hirakhuda or  Diamond 
l  Und.  at  the  junction  of  the  lb  and  Mahanadi.  The  climate 
«  Sam^kipur  m  considered  very  unhealthy;  the  annual  rainfall 
averages  59  in.  The  population  in  loot  was  640,:4ji,  showing 
aa  increase  of  3-5%  In  the  decade.  The  registered  deatb-ratc 
Iv  »897  was  only  30  per  thousand,  as  against  68  for  the  province 
feotntty.  This  figure  shows  that  Saxabalpuf  entirel/  escaped 
the  fiiaaiiie  of  1896-1897,  wkkh  indeed  can  be  aaid  to  have 
brought  prosperity  to  the  district  by  canalng  high  prices  for  a 
good  rice  crop,  rice  being  the  staple  of  cultivation.  It  was 
almost  equally  fortunate  in  1900.  The  main  line  of  the  Bengal 
Nagpur  railway  tuns  along  the  N.  border  of  the  disuia,  with  a 
branch  S.  to  Saaibalpnr  loan. 
x^V3 


Sambolpur  lapsed  to  the  British  !n  1^49,  and  was  attached  to 
Bengal  until  i86j,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  Central  I*rt>- 
viQccs.  The  early  revenue  .administration  was  not  succes-siul. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  in  1857  a  general  rising  of  the 
chiefs  t  "  k  ]  :i  f,  and  it  was  not  until  the  final  arrest  of  Surandni 
S.i,  in  1^4,  that  tranquillity  was  restored.  In  October  igof 
Sambalpur  was  transferred  bock  again  to  Bengal,  trithailt  tbo 
subdiviiioDi  of  Phu^ihar  and  Chaadaipar-Bukmpnt; 

Sea  Jmhi^ir  DiuHd  GmUm  (CSlrutw,  1909). 

MIHAB  LAKE,  a  salt  lake  in  Rajpuiana,  Tndta,  on  the 
borders  of  the  two  slates  of  Jodhpur  and  Jaipur.  The  town  of 
the  same  name  has  a  railway  station  53  m.  N.E.  from  .^jmer: 
pop.  (1901)  io,«7.?.  The  area  of  the  lake  when  full  is  about 
00  sq.  ni.,  but  it  usually  driei>  up  altogether  in  the  hot  season.- 
Since  1S70  the  British  government  has  worked  the  salt  under  a 
lease  from  the  two  states  interested,  aupplyjof  gnat  pait  of  N. 
and  Central  India.  Tba  annual  oo^pul  avtugca  about  ta6,oo» 
tons,  yielding  a  pn6t  of  noic  tban  ludf  a  nflUon  stcrfing. 

SAMBLANCAY,  or  SeHSLANSAV,  a  French  noble  family  of 
Touraine,  sprung  from  the  merchant  cla».  The  founder  of  the 
family  was  Jean  DE  BcAUNr.  (d.  c.  mS^o),  treasurer  of  Louis  XL, 
who  narrowly  escaped  death  for  conspiracy  untUr  Charles  VIII. 
His  son.  Jacquls  dl  Beaunt,  baron  dc  Samblantay,  vicomte 
dc  Tours,  became  general  oi  finances  before  1497,  and  from  i$t8 
was  superintendent  of  finances.  Convicted  of  pec^atlon  in 
connexion  with  the  supplies  for  the arntjr  in  lt^,ba«aa  aaecuted 
at  Montfaucon  on  the  gtb  of  August  l$af»  Hb  cldert  SOD, 
Msuni  OB  Baamn,  «bo  became  aichblshop  of  Tours  in  i  jao^ 
died  fai  the  laiiie  year  as  bto  father.  Another  son,  GmuAVMt 
or  BirvtTS'r,  gem-ral  of  fin.mces  under  his  father,  and  banished 
from  15J7  to  1555,  was  the  father  of  the  famous  prelate,  RENAfi) 
DE  BtAUSE  (isJ7-i6c<)l,  archbishop  of  Bourgcs  (15S1)  and  of 
Sens  (15^5).  His  ciTort*  at  paci&cation  during  the  wars  of 
religion  culminated  in  the  conversion  of  Henry  IV.,  and  it  was 
he  w'no  presided  at  tiie  ceremony  of  the  king's  abjuration  of 
Protestantism  on  the  a5th  of  July  istfy  Rcnaud  was  one  of  the 
moat  famous  Ofaton  of  kia  tiae,  and  aome  of  Us  productiona 
baw  ooma  down  to  ua,  as  mil  as  Us  JU/snaaflm  it  FtmimtM 
de  Parti  (1605  and  1667).  A  less  honourable  descendant  of 
Jacques  de  Beaune  was  CnAstOTTE  de  Beauki  ■SAUutANgAY 
fc.1550-1617),  a  courtts-in  whom  Catherine  dc  Medici  employed 
to  discover  the  secrets  of  her  courtly  enemies.  She  counted 
among  her  lovers  and  dupes  the  king  of  Navarre  (Hunry 
the  due  d'Alenfon  (Henry  Hi.),  Henry  I.,  due  dc  Cuise  and 
others.  The  due  de  Guise  was  killed  when  leaving  her  spait* 
ments  in  tba  earljr  morning  of  Cbttetmas  Day  ij/ii.  She  waa 
mantod  eaiiy  in  Hte  to  Simoa  de  Flics,  baron  de  Sanvea,  a 
secretary  of  atttOi  and  again  in  1584  to  Francois  de  la  TrfmoOle. 
marquis  do  Noirmouticrs,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  Louis,  ist 
due  de  Noirmouticrs,  a  ducal  line  whh  h  bceame  extinct  in  17J3> 
Charlotte  d'rd  on  the  jolh  of  Scpltmbcr  1617. 

SAMBOURNE,  EDWARD  UNLET  (i>;44-iO!o),  English 
dntughlsman,  illustrator  and  designer,  was  burn  in  London, 
on  the  4th  of  January  1844.  He  was  educated  at  the  City  of 
London  School,  and  also  received  a  few  months'  education 
at  the  Sotttk  Kensington  School  of  Art.  After  a  six  years* 
**  gentleman  appiantlccahip  "  with  Jobn  ftm  &  Son,  marine 
ei^ioeers,  Gieeawidi,  his  faumoious  and  fanciful  sketches  made 
surreptitiously  in  the  drawing-oflfjce  of  that  firm  were  shown 
to  Mark  Lemon,  editor  of  Punch,  and  at  once  secured  him 
invitation  to  dr.iw  for  th.it  journal.  In  April  1S67  appeared  lus 
first  sketch,  "  Pros  and  Cons,"  and  from  th.it  time  his  work  w  is 
regularly  seen,  with  rare  exceptions,  in  the  weekly  pages  of 
Punch.  In  1871  hcwascalit-d  to  the  Piir.fh  "  t.iblc."  At  the 
beginning  he  made  his  name  by  his  "  social  "  drawings  and 
especially  fay  his  highly  elaborated  initial  letters.  He  drew  hia 
6m  pofitieal  cartoon,  proper^  so-called,  in  tMl4,  and  ten  jreara 
later  began  regularly  to  design  the  wecMy  second  cartoon, 
following  Sir  John  TennicI  as  chief  cartoonist  in  igot.  Examples 
of  his  bc-^t  work  in  fxxik  iilu^tr.ition  arc  in  ?ir  K.  C.  Kurnand's 
New  Sandjord  and  Ucrton  (JS;*),  and  in  Charles  King-'cy's 

IKskr  UtkM  (tSSsl.  whkh  coataina  earn  of  kli  ams  i 
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and  delightful  drawings.  The  design  for  the  Diploma  for  the 
Fisheries  Exhibition  (i  S'^^l  is  of  its  kind  one  of  the  mub.!  cxira- 
ordinary  things  in  LngU&h  art.  As  a  political  designer,  while 
distinguished  for  wit  and  Ibcce,  he  was  iavsiiably  refined  and 
tood-humouRd  u>  the  uuctnoM;  yet  h  i*  eiieiitiaUy  at  aa  aitiit 
that  he  takci  Ui  Ufhcat  ptaccw  He  tfed  oa  the  jid  of  Aniutt 

SeeM.  H.  SpMmaim,  t%$  RUltiy  af  Fimdt  ffjoaion,  1893). 

SAMBUCA,  Samhitf,  s.\i.';uT.T,  Sambue,  S\MnrnfE,  an 
ancient  stringed  instrumrnt  of  Asiaiic  origin  Rcncrally  supposed 
to  be  a  small  tti^ifigul.i.r  harp  of  shrill  tone  (Arist.  Quint.  Mcib. 
ii.  p.  101).  The  sambuca  was  probably  idcniical  with  the 
Phoenician  sabecha  and  the  Aimmaic  sabka,  the  Greek  form  being 
wtitfil^  The  sabka  is  mentioned  in  Dan.  iii.  5,  xo,  15,  where 
it  if  moMausiy  translated  sackbut.  The  Minhufa  Im  been 
caaptied  to  the  miUtaiy  eagine  oi  the  laae  naoM  hy  Mae 
daMica!  writers;  Polybiitt  Vkea*  it  to  a  npe  ladder;  othen 
describe  it  as  boat-shaped.  Among  the  musical  instruments 
known,  the  Egyptian  nan^a  best  answers  to  these  descriptions. 
TliLiL-  dLiinitions  arc  doubtless  responsible  for  the  medieval 
drawings  rcprcstnting  the  s-imbuca  as  a  kind  of  lamlxmrine,' 
for  Isidor  elsewhere  defines  the  symjilionia  as  a  t.imliourinc. 
During  the  middle  ages  the  word  s.imbuca  was  applied  (1)  to  a 
atringed  instrument  about  which  little  can  be  discovered,  (2)  to 
•  wiadiBntnineDt  nude  from  the  wood  ot  the  elder  tree  {tarn- 
Mew),  b  m  old  ghMniy  (Fmipiibm,  L  368),  article  ihyl 
(flute),tlwMBbucaissaid  tobeaUndoflhitie.  "Saabucawi 
sambvieitt  cat  quacdam  arbor  parva  ct  uoIBi,  ttode  haec  tamtmca 
est  quaedam  species  symphoniac  qi'i  fit  de  ilia  arhort-."  Isidor 
of  Seville  {Etym.  a.  30)  describes  it  as  "  Sambuca  in  musicis 
species  est  symphoniarum.  Est  cnim  genus  ligni  fragilis  undc  ct 
tibiae  componuntur.  "  In  a  glossary  by  Papias  of  Lombardy 
(c  1053),  first  printed  at  Milan  in  1476,  the  sambuca  is  described 
as  a  dthara,  which  in  that  century  was  generally  glossed  "  harp," 
ix.  "  Sambuca,  genus  cythcrae  ruslicac.  " 

Ib  Trittam  tts/^yja)  the  knight  is  enumerating  to  King  Uaiite 
al  the  iHtmneiiU  upon  wUa  he  can  play,  the  nmml  hdag 

tbalaatlMBtioncd: 

"  Wax  ist  daz,  liofxr  mann? 
—Dai  vestc  Scitspicl  daz  ich  kann."  " 

In  a  Latin-French  glossary  (M.S.  at  Mon[[Klicr,  H.  no, 
fol.  311  V.)  I'saltcrium  =  sambuc.  During  the  later  middle  ages 
sambuca  was  often  translated  sackbut  in  the  vocabularies, 
whether  merely  from  the  plionciic  similarity  of  the  two  wor<Is 
ha»  not  yat  heeo  catablisbed.  The  great  Boutogne  Psalter 
c)  eoa^oa,  laMng  otlier  fudfttl  InatittmeBta  which  are 
evidently  intended  to  Olnatntc  the  oqtially  vague  Mid  Jaaciful 
descriptions  of  instruments  la  the  apocr>'phal  letter  of  S. 
Jerome,  ad  DarJcnum,  a  S<}mbnca,  which  resembles  a  somewhat 
primitive  sackbut  (7  r  )  without  the  bell  joint.  It  is  reproduced 
by  Cousscmakcr,  Lacroix  and  Viollel-le-Duc,  and  has  given 
rise  to  endless  discussions  without  leading  to  any  sati<.faciory 
solution.  (K.  S.) 

SAMLAND,  a  peninsula  of  Germany,  in  the  province  of  K:iii 
Prussia,  on  the  Baltic.  It  separates  the  Frischcs  llafi  on  the  W. 
fnoa  titt  JLuriaches  Uafl  on  the  N J^i  and  it  boiuukd  on  the  Ss. 
by  the  fiver  Ptcfel  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Deinift  Ita  ahape  b 
oblong;  it  is  43  m.  long,  and  tS  broad,  and  has  an  area  of  900 
sq.  m.  I1ie  surface  is  mostly  flat,  but  on  the  W.  sand-hills  rise 
to  a  hciRht  of  300  ft.  The  chief  product  is  .imbcr.  The  former 
episcopal  sec  of  Samland  was  founded  by  Pope  Innocent  IV. 
in  I J49  and  sulxjrdinalcd  to  the  .ir.  hl  ishop  of  Riga.  Bishop 
Georg  von  Polentz  embraced  the  Reformation  in  1523,  and  in 
1525  the  district  was  Incorporated  with  the  duchy  of  Prussia. 

See  Rcusch,  Sarm  dtM  pmssischen  Siimlandes  (2nd  t'd,.  K<'iiiii>- 
berjj.  1863);  Jankowsky.  Das  Sairu^nui  urni  srtne  Bevolkerunj- 
(Konig^bcrg,  1902):  Henscl,  Stimland  Ifcfavutf  (4th  cd.,  KOniss- 
brr;;.  I(><>5  I:  .nnd  the  i'rkundrnbuch  des  Biitumt  SaKdni,9iSXllA\ff 
Wolky  and  .Mendlhal  {I^ipzlg,  |8^>I-1904).   

'  See  Michael  Practoriu*.  Synl  Mui.  (WoIfcnbUttd,  l6l$).  p.  J48 
and  pi.  42.  where  the  illuatntion  resemble*  a  Lunbourina,  -hut  the 
dcKriptkm  aeniioaa  ninf^  Aeniag  that  the  Mithor  hiaaclf  wa» 
puuled. 


SAMNAN,  StUNAN,  or  Sf.UKAN,  a  small  province  of  Persia, 
which,  including  the  city  and  district  of  Damghan,  is  generally 
known  as  "  Samnan  va  Damphan.  "  It  is  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  the  districts  of  Khar  (the  iiu  irnt  Choara)  and  Firuzkuh,  oa 
the  N.  by  Maiaadaian,  and  oa  the  £.  by  Shalirud  and  Boatam. 
In  the  Sb  it  eateada  b^oad  tlie  oaab  of  Jeadck  in  the  dcfot  N. 
ofYesd.  Its  northern  part  iastm  known  as  Komush  or  Kotnish, 
the  andent  Commiscne.  The  revenue  amounts  to  about  £7000 
per  annum. 

Sahnan,  the  capital  of  the  pro\-incc,  is  situated  145  m.  E. 
of  Teheran,  on  the  high  road  thence  to  Meshed,  at  an  altitude  of 
3740  ft.  in  35°  34'  N.,  53°  22'  E.  It  has  a  population  of  about 
10,000,  post  and  telegraph  offices,  and  a  tine  minaret,  built  iatbo 
lath  century.  It  exports  pistachios,  almonds  and  coam  tobaceo. 
Adiaiect  with  m  mj-  nid  Pmlan  fnrnii  and  niinnliliwi  rhf  M  laan 
daran  dialect  ia  qmkaa. 

A.  Hootum^faidkf , "  Berfdit  ilber  d.  Samnln  IMalect."  ZMfack 
d.  mtrtenl.  Gesdlsehafl,  vol  xxxii  (1878). 

SAHNitbS,  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  the  warlike 
tribes  inhabiting  the  mountainous  centre  of  the  S.  half  of  Italy. 
The  word  SamnUes  was  not  the  name,  so  far  as  wc  know,  used 
by  the  Samnites  themselvc-s,  which  wouUl  seem  rather  to  have 
been  Clhe  Oscan  form  of)  the  word  which  in  LaUa  appears  as 
Sabini  (see  below).  The  ending  of  Samnita  aeema  to  be  con- 
nected with  tlie  name  hy  iriuch  they  wen  known  to  the  Greeks 
of  the  rampanian  coait,  which  hy  the  time  ot  Pa^rUos  had 
bcoone  ZeusSm;  and  it  is  in  connexion  with  the  Greeks  of 
Cumae  and  Naples  that  we  first  hear  of  the  collision  betweea 
Rome  and  the  .S.amnitrs.'  Wc  know  both  from  tradition  and 
from  surviving  insciipiions  (sec  OscA  Lingua  and  R.  S.  Conway, 
The  ItcJic  DiaUcIt,  pp.  160  to  io6)  that  thoy  spoke  Oscan; 
and  tradition  records  that  the  Samnites  were  an  offshoot  of  the 
Sabines  (see  e.g.  Festus,  p.  326  Mueller).  On  two  inscriptions, 
of  which  one  is  unfortunately  incomplete,  and  the  other  b  the 
legend  on  a  coin  of  the  Social  War,  we  have  the  form  Safeium, 
which  would  be  in  Latin  'SMmium,  and  ia  heat  regaidcd  as 
the  noininative  or  aoniBative  aiagular,  neuter  or  rrm'"-*'. 
agreeing  with  some  substantive  understood,  ndl  18  aaaHMMa 
(see  R.  S.  Conway,  ibid.  pp.  iM  and  ai6). 

The  abundance  of  the  ethnica  ending  in  the  suffix  -na-  in 
all  the  Samnite  districts  classes  them  unmistakably  with  the 
great  Safinc  stcKk,  so  that  linguistic  evidence  confirms  tradition 
(see  further  Sabi.si).  The  Samnites  are  thus  shown  to  be 
intimately  related  to  the  patrician  class  at  Rome  (sec  Roke: 
history,  ad  i»it.),  so  that  It  was  agaiait  their  own  atock  that 
the  Romaaa  had  to  tkcir  btrdeat  stiUH^  far  Ika  kidili^ 
of  Italy,  a  itmg|le  irihidi  aii|3ht  aaver  htm  arim  latt  far  tlw 
geographical  acddent  hy  wUdi  On  Etraaeaa  and  GnA  aeltl^ 
ments  of  Campania  divided  into  two  habcs  the  Safiae  aeitla* 

mcnts  in  central  Italy. 

The  longcjt  and  most  important  monument  of  theOscan 
language,  as  it  was  spoken  by  the  Samnites  (in,  probably,  the 
3rd  century  B.C.)  is  the  small  bronze  tablet,  engraved  on  both 
sides,  known  as  the  Tabulij  Attumtnsis,  found  in  1848  at  the 
modern  village  Agnone,  in  the  heart  of  the  Samnite  district* 
not  very  far  from  the  lite  of  Boviaoum,  which  was  the  ceatia 
of  the  N.  group  of  Samnites  called  Pentri  (see  bdow).  TUa 
inscription,  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  is  carefully 
engraved  in  full  Oscan  alphabet,  and  perfectly  legible  (f.ncsimite 
given  by  Mommscn,  Unttritalische  DiaUkU,  Taf.  7,  and  by  I. 
ZvetaielT,  Syllos^f  inuriptionum  O^carum).  The  text  and  com- 
mentary will  be  fiiuni!  in  Conway,  cp.  cil.  p.  nji:  i;  contains  a 
list  of  deities  to  whom  statues  were  erected  iu  the  precinct  sacred 
to  Ceres,  or  some  alSed  divinity,  and  on  the  hack  a  list  of  deitiea 
to  whom  altars  were  erected  in  the  same  place.  Among  those 
whose  names  are  immediately  intelligible  may  he  mentioned 
thoaeot"JovetheRuler''aadof"UerculesCeicalls.''  Thtotlicr 
names  are  fnB  of  IntCKst  for  the  student  of  both  the  languages 

•For  the  difficult  queMvon*  iiivntveil  in  the  ob,.urr  and  frag- 
mentary accounts  of  the  s<>-rall.-^l  I  ir^l  S.imiiil'-  U  ir.  which  ended 
in  341  B.C..  the  nadcr  n  rdiircil  In  I    i*.  I  »  li.  1  "^i":,^.;nt^l»,  JBdoi* 

pp.  44a  fl.,  and  to  liie  conuneaiaior*  00  Livy  vu.  29  S, 
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and  thtnilgioBSoCwKkBt  Italy.  The  latest  attcnplB  at  fatcr- 
preutioa  will  be  foaadin  R.  S.  Conway,  Diaktltnmlittkanm 
srUcn  (s ;.)  lad  C  D.  Bo^  Ottam  and  Umtrimt 

Cr-^fKm^r,  p.  254. 

The  Samnite  towns  in  or  near  the  upper  valley  of  the  Voltumus, 
Dainely,  Tclcsia,  AUtfae,  Acscmia,  and  the  problematic  Phistclia, 
Icamt  the  art  of  striking  coins  from  their  neighbours  in  Campania , 
on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  Compulteria  and  V'enafrum, 
is  the  41b  century  B.C.  (sec  Conway,  ff.  tit.  p.  196). 

■ne  Samnitr  alliaoce  whea  it  fiot  appnai  la  blatacy*  in  the 
4tb  oentuiy  B.C..  iadaded  tboM  tiflwi  wbidi  hy  bctwem  the 
TacliRni  to  the  N'.,  the  Lucani  to  the  S.,  the  Campani  to  the  W., 
the  Frcntani  and  Apuli  to  the  E.:  that  is  to  say,  the  Hirpini, 
Per.tri  and  Caraccni,  and  perhaps  also  the  C.iudini  (J.  Bcloch, 
ltdiuktr  Bund.  p.  167,  and  R.  S.  Conwjy,  Ihe  llclic  Diiilects, 
pp.  169  and  185);  but  With  [!n  (•  aic  .•■;jt:Riimes  classed  other 
friendly  and  kindred  communities  in  neighbouring  territory, 
like  the  Frenlani  and  Atina  (Liv.  x.  39).  But  tftCt  the  war 
with  Fyxxfaiis  the  Romuis  (or  ever  wcakcaeil  the  pomer  <A  the 
Jtaic  tnbes  by  dMdvg  thb  ocntnl  nountiiiiaat  tnct  into 
t«o  halves.  The  territories  of  the  Latin  colony  Beaevcattun 
{M  B.c)  and  the  Ager  Taurasinus  (Livy  xl.  jS,  C.i.L.,  lit  cd., 
L  30)  united  that  of  Saticula  on  the  \V.  (31J  B.C.)  to  that  of 
Luccria  on  the  E.,  and  cut  ofT  the  Hirpini  from  their  kin».iicn 
by  a  broad  belt  of  land  under  I,.;'. :ii  otLU[i.i! ion  (Wlli-ius  I'at. 
L  14;  Liv.  la.  26).  At  the  same  time  Allifac  and  V'enafrum 
^r^"^  praefectures  (Fcst.  p.  333  M),  and  the  Latin  colony  of 
AcMraia  was  fouDded  in  a6j  b.c.  in  purely  Samnite  territory  to 
TT^i'^H  Uie  opper  Veltvimit  valley.  We  bear  of  no  further 
w  liitanfw  Id  tha'N.  e(  Sunahiia  till  the  cmrral  rising  «(  Italy 
ia  go  B.c;  bnt  tbe  ame  aoutberly  Hirpini  (q.v.)  heneefofth 

»c--  l    '•  '•.7»cr.dcntly.  (R.  S.  C.) 

SAMOA,  an  arLhi[KlaKO  in  the  PaLinc  Ocean,  about  150  m. 
N'  of  Tonga  and  nearly  mi(!v..iy  iativecn  the  .New  HtLriiks  ,ind 
Tahiti,  iGoo  m.  from  Auckland  (New  Zealand),  2410  from  .Sydney 
and  4300  from  San  Francisco.  (For  Map,  see  Pacific  Ocean.) 
It  consists  of  14  islands  forming  a  slightly  curved  chain  from 
W.  by  N.  to  E.  by  S.,  between  13'  30'  and  14'  Jo'  S.,  i68«  and 
ITS*  W.  aa  ioOowa:  Savaii,  Maiuoo,  ApoUaia,  Upolu,  Fanua- 
lapa.  Manna,  Nuvtde  and  Nwihia,  bebnt^g  to  Germany,  and 
Tutuila,  Anua,  Ofu,  Olosenga,  Tau  and  Rose,  belonging  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  principal  of  these  arc  Savaii 
(area,  660  sq.  m.,  pop.  13,200),  Upolu  (340  sq.  m.,  pt)p.  18,400), 
Totnila  (54  srj.  m.,  jwp.  3S00),  and  the  Manua  group,  which 
H**"***  Tau  with  Ofu  and  Oloicnga  (25  sq.  m.,  pop.  2000). 
S6fae  of  tbe  smaller  islands  arc  al&o  thickly  populated,  so  that 
the  total  population  is  about  39,000,  whites  numbering  about 
Sdol  With  the  cac»tioBo(  Rose  Island,  which  is  aa  uninhabited 
cool  Uel  fo  n.  B.  ol  ita  aeaiest  aeighbonr,  aad  therefore 
scarcely  belongs  geographically  to  the  group,  all  the  islands  are 
considerably  elevated,  with  several  extinct  or  quiescent  craters 
rising  from  2000  ft.  in  Upolu  to  4000  (Mua)  in  Savaii.  Although 
there  are  do  active  cones,  Upolu  h.\s  in  comparatively  recent 
times  been  subject  to  volcanic  disturbances,  and  urrorcling  to 
a  local  tnditioo,  outbreaks  must  have  occurred  in  the  i;lh  or 
iSth  ctatmy.  la  t866  a  submarine  volcano  near  the  islet  of 
wm  the  aceae  of  a  violent  commotion,  dtscbaiging 
teA»  aad  mad  to  a  he{^  ef  seoe  ft.  Earthquakes  are  not 
aaoooiaiaD  and  soroetirocs  severe.  Coral  reefs  protect  the  coasts 
in  naay  parts;  they  are  frequently  intcmiptc<l,  but  the  passages 
throagh  them  are  often  difficult  of  n.ivig.it  ion.  The  whole 
group  is  abundantly  walcrc<l,  and  the  iRnt-ous  soil  is  marvellously 
fertile.  The  .scenery  of  the  islands  is  extremely  beautiful. 
Vpolo  is  long  and  narrow;  it  has  a  backbone  of  mountains 
whose  flanks  are  Kored  with  lovely  vallc>'S,  at  the  foot  of  which 
are  Sat  cultivabie  tiacta.  Of  iu  harboun  Apia  and  Sahiafau, 
both  «e  the  N.  coast,  are  most  Important.  Mount  Vaca,  whkh 
CTcrlooks  .Apia  and  Vailima,  the  home  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
n  his  bur;.il  pLirc  and  hc.irsa  monument  to  his  memory.  Tutuila, 
the  principal  isLn  i  l-  1  rikirs;  to  the  United  Stales,  resembles 
Upoitt,  and  has  on  its  S.  side  the  harbour  of  Pago  Pa^o  or  Pango 
rii^  the  fiBMt  ia  the  imvw 


Climalt.  Flora,  Fituna — The  climate  Is  moirt  and  sometimes 
»>ppre»Mvcly  hut.  (hi.uKh  [!■  .l^.lnt  on  the  whole.  A  fine  K-ason 
'extend*  from  April  to  Stpti  iiilf-r;  a  uct  wawm  from  (ktobcr  to 
March.  The  temperature  11  i'|u.i!il<-  -.it  \\t\.\  tin-  m.  .m  annual 
temperature  t»  78  K.,  the  warnic-»t  month  being  Dcccmtxr  (bo') 
and  the  coldest  July  (75*-76*J.  The  prevalent  winds,  which  temper 
the  heat,  are  IbeSiE.  tniMt.  but  W.  winds  supervene  from  January 
to  March.  The aRUpebyo  liei  in  th.  tr.ick  of  the  fierce  hurricane* 
which  occur  usually  m  thi«  pt  riixi.  On  the  I6th  of  March  1H89  the 
heavy  tidal  waven  crratc<l  havoc  in  the  harliour  of  Api,i.  The 
American  ujrship  "  Nip-ic  "  w.it  ca^t  ujion  the  Liejch,  but  was 
aftrrw.ird'i  llrutiil  .-ith!  n.iv<-<I.  Two  other  I'liititl  St.ile:*  warships, 
"Trenton"  .in!  "  \  intljlia."  were  iK.iten  to  pmes  on  ttie  iirid 
reef;  and  the  German  warships  "  Ulga  "  and  "  fcLxrr  "  were  wrecked 
» itb  great  Ums  of  life.  The  British  warship  "  Calliope  "  (Captain 
Pearson)  waa  in  the  haibour,  but  sueceeded  in  getting  up  steam  and. 
•taading  out  to  ate,  esoapad  dcatnctioa.  In  A  Fitlatfl$  Is  Buttn 
R.  L.  Staveasou  vividly  daeribea  the  heraiam  of  the  captafai  and 
crew. 

The  Samoan  forest*  arc  remarkable  for  the  size  ai>d  variety  of 
their  triKs.  and  ttie  luxurianre  and  beauty  of  tree-ferns,  creepers 
and  (lar.ivile*.  The  cc>;o-nut  [jlrn  and  bread-fruit  arc  of  peculiar 
value  to  the  inhabitants;  there  arc  sixteen  varieties  of  the  one,  and 
twenty  of  the  other.  Hand  timber  trBSs^efuae hi  boafrhuiidiagidhb, 
are  especially  chaiactcristie  of  SavaiL 

Of  the  extremely  limited  Samoan  fauna,  eotisfatin^  mainly  of  aa 
Indigenous  rat,  four  species  of  wakes  and  a  few  birds,  the  most 
interesting  member  is  the  DulunaJui  itriziroitrii,  a  ground  pigeon 
of  iri'iestent  greeniah-ljlu  k  .nn  l  I  ti^hl  c!ie>!nut  plurtuge,  which 
(orm'»  a  link  between  the  extinct  dodo  and  the  living  African 
1  reronimt. 

Aiiiirts.—The  Samoans  are  pure  Polynesians,  ai>d  according  to  the 
traditions  of  ani^  PaiyassiaB  neopfca  Savaii  was  tbe  centre  of 
dispcTsion  of  the  raee  over  the  ncine  Ocean  from  Hawaii  to  Mcv 
Zealand.  Apart  from  tradition,  Samoan  is  the  most  aichale  of  all 

the  Polynetu.ui  tongues,  and  still  preserves  the  orgaide  tetter  r. 

which  Ijccomes  h  or  <Jis.ipr)oari  in  nr.uly  .ill  the  other  archlpelaKoi. 
Thus  the  term  Sartjit  if^lf.  <inj;i iiilly  i<  Mipj.jv-ii  (o  h.ive 

ftcen  carried  by  tbe  S.imiviri  w.milerers  oser  the  ocean  to  Tahiti, 
New  Zealand,  the  Nt-irq ui  .-js  and  S.in'1'.*:i  li  k;ro  ;jii,  where  it  still 
Rtirvives  in  such  variant  forms  as  JIavait,  JiauMiJtt,  Hataiki  and 
Hawaii.  In  any  case^  the  Samoans  are  the  moat  peifect  Mae  of 
Polynesians,  of  a  fa'ght  bnnm  colour,  splendid  physique,  and  nand- 
some  regular  features,  «||h  aa 'average  hcisht  of  S  ft.  to  in  Their 
incntal  and  social  standard  fe  Ugh  among  Pacific  peoples;  they  are 
»imple.  honourable,  gcnrrous  and  hospitable,  hut  brave  fiKtiiets, 
Their  idolatry  (ixjiytheistic)  wa«  un3ccom[xinicxi  b>  human  sacritii  c. 
The  dead  were  buried,  and  their  spirits  believe*]  tr)  travel  to  a  world 
entered  by  a  pool  at  the  western  extramity  of  S.)v.iii.  1  hey  have 
become  mainly  Protestants,  Catholics  or  Mormons,  but  retain  many 
superstitions  connected  with  their  native  religiaa.  The  women 
and  children  are  well  treated.  A  youth  is  nof  regarded  as  dmUe 
to  marry  till  uttooed  from- the  hfpa  to  the  knees.  The  prin^el 
foods  of  the  Samoans  arc  vegetables,  coro-nut,  bread-fruit,  fi^  and 
pork.  They  are  famous  ai  s;iilors  and  (xMt-builders.  The  Samoan 
lanjjuizc  is  soft  and  lif|ui<i  in  pronuin  i.ition,  and  has  tx-e-n  called 
"  the  Italian  of  the  Pacific."  It  is  dithcult  to  learn  tliorougbly, 
owing  to  its  many  inflexions  and  accents,  and  tol  bdat  (aiBHy  a 
language  of  idioms.   (See  also  Polynesia.) 

Adminislnlion  and  Tradt.— Tbe  German  iahnds  form  a  cnwa 
colony.  There  is  an  imperial  gowmar.  having  under  him  a  native 
high  chief  assisted  by  a  native  council;  and  there  are  both  German 
and  native  judges  and  magistrates.  The  United  5states,  on  assuming 
soveroifinty  over  Tutuila  and  the  Islands  F,.  of  it  in  Kjoo.  with  the 
written  consent  of  the  native  chief-*,  a|)pointeHl  a  ^rovernor. 
Cultivation  has  been  extended  under  Kuropcan  and  Aniiritan  rule, 
and  in  I904  the  exports  from  the  Cerman  islands  had  reached  a  value 
of  £Sj.75o.  and  those  from  the  American  islands  of  £4200.  Copra 
and  cocua  beans  arc  the  chief  articles  of  export. 

History.— It  is  fleaerally  considered  that  the  Maaua  gmip  ma 
sighted  by  the  Dutch  navigator  Jacob  Roggeveea  hi  1739,  and 

named  by  him  the  Baaumann  islands  after  the  captain  of  one  of 
his  ships.  Louis  de  Bougainville  obtained  a  fuller  acquaintance 
with  the  archipelago  in  176S,  and  called  ihcm  the  Navigatijrs' 
Islands  (Jlcs  des  NavigaUurs).  This  name  is  still  used.  I,a 
I'erousc  was  among  the  islands  in  1787,  and  on  Tutuila  lost 
some  of  his  crew  in  a  conflict  with  some  natives  of  Upolu  visit  i.ng 
the  island.  Subsequent  explorers  were  Captain  Fl.d»ards  of 
the  "  Pandora  "  ia  1791,  and  Otto  voa  Kotaebue  in  1834.  Ia 
1830  the  respected  missionary  John  WilUaais  paid  hb  fitst  visit 
to  Samoa.  Surveys  of  the  archipelago  were  made  by  the  Americaa 
explorer  Charles  W  ilkes.  The  islands,  cspccitilly  Upolu,  now 
bcp.m  to  attmct  American  and  European  (mostly  German) 
capitalists,  and  the  Hamburg  6nn  of  J.  C.  Godeflroy  L  Son 
dev^opcdtheuadaof  theidaBd.  McinwhOea  aeiisa  ef  pcttjr 
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civil  ware  greatly  intcrfin  .i  with  the  prosperity  of  the  naiivc 
popuUlion,  who  grouped  ihemsclves  into  two  opposing  political 
pattin.  Americans  and  Europeaiu  began  to  discuss  the  quotion 
of  taaesaUoo,  recacnising  the  importance  of  the  geographical 
pMitiOB  of  the  isUoda.  la  1877  tht  American  amaul  lioiiied 
his  country's  flag,  but  the  action  WU  Rpudiated  by  hisgovcm* 
ment.  which,  however,  in  187S  obtained  Pago  Pago  as  a  coaling 
station  and  n^.-nlc  a  tr.iilins;  tre2ty  ^^ith  the  nitivc5.  In  iS;^ 
Germany  ohtaiiitd  the  liarfiuur  uf  Saluafatu.  Great  Britain 
followed  suit,  hut  under  a  |)oliiical  arrangement  between  the 
powers  no  single  power  was  to  appropriate  the  islands.  But 
m  1887  and  18S8  civil  war  prevailed  on  the  question  of  the 
auccmtion  to  the  native  kingship,  the  Germans  supporting 
Tanaaae,  and  the  British  and  American  residents  wppafting 
Maifclna.  After  the  latter  had  been  deported  by  the  GenDsns, 
the  BritUi  and  American  support  was  trajufemd  to  bis  MCoeHor, 
^fataafa.  In  the  course  of  the  fighting  which  ensued  some  fifty 
German  sailors  and  marines  were  killed  or  wounded  by  the 
adherents  of  Mataafa.  A  conference  between  the  three  powers 
was  thereupon  held  at  Berlin,  and  a  treaty  was  excaited  by  those 
powers  and  by  Samoa, on  thei4thof  June  1889. by  virtucof  which 
the  independence  and  autonomy  of  the  islands  were  guaranteed, 
Malictoa  was  restored  as  king,  and  tlw  tluee  powers  constituted 
titen-jdves  practically  a  pratecxoiate  om  SiBDoa»  and  provided 
a  cMef  Jmike  and  a  pmidcnt  of  the  noBl^paUly  of  Apli,  to 
be  appointed  by  them,  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty.  The  government  was  administered  under  this  treaty, 
but  with  considerable  frirtion,  until  the  end  of  iRqS,  when, 
upon  the  death  of  Malirtoa,  two  rival  candidates  for  the  throne 
again  appL ind,  and  the  chief  justiccsclcctcd  by  the  three  powers 
decided  against  the  claims  of  Mataafa,  and  la  favour  of  a  boy, 
Ifalietoa  Tanu,  a  relative  of  the  deceased  Malietoa.  Civfl  war 
immediately  ensued,  in  which  several  American  and  British 
officers  and  sailon  were  killed  by  the  natives,  the  Germans 
vpbolding  tbe  daima  of  Mataafa,  aiiMl  the  Bntiili  aod  Americans 
supporting  the  rival  candidate.  Tha  tbrce  pwaia  (hereupon 
5rnt  a  rommission  to  Samoa  to  investigate  aod  adjust  the 
dilljcuUics,  The  situation,  however,  was  found  to  be  so  com- 
plicated and  embarrassing  that,  early  in  igoo,  the  so-called 
Berlin  treaty  was  abrogated,  Great  Britain  withdrew  her  claims 
to  any  portion  of  the  i»lands  and  received  com|>ens;n ion  from 
Germany  by  concessions  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
United  States  withdrew  from  all  the  illailda  W.  «f  Tutuila. 
In  I90«  the  king  of  Sweden,  as  arbiuilor  mdei  m  convention 
itgned  at  Washington  in  1899,  decided  that  Gif^  Britab  and 
the  United  States  were  liable  for  injuries  due  to  action  taken  by 
their  representatives  during  the  mSilary  operations  of  1S99. 

Robert  Louii  Stevenson,  A  Feotnottlo  Hiitory  (I>ondon,  1892), 
and  VaUtma  LtlUrt  (L,ondon,  i8<)5):  G.  Turner.  Samoa  a  Ilundnd 
Yttn  Agfoai  £m|  Btfm  (l^ndon.  1&84) ;  W.  B.  Churchward,  My 


CmiUitMiimSamcm  (London.  1687) :  J.  B.  Stair.  Old  Samoa  tLondon, 
1897);  Mary  S.  Boyd,  Our  SloUn  Sumn 

Cheiehin.  Samoa  'L'ma  (London,  1002):  Journal  dts  muitttmt 


Coiefroy  (Hamburg.  1871-1874):  G.  Kurie,  Samoa,  das  Land,  die 
Leult  und  die  Mintou  (Berlin.  O.  Ehlers.  Samoa,  dit  Pcrlt 

der  Siidtet  (Berlin.  1900);  F.  Rrinecke,  Samoa  (Berlin,  1901): 
A.  Kramer,  Die  Samoa  Insdn  (Stulieart,  1902  leq.):  parliamentary 
papcn,  Comspandtnte  rttptctint  tM  Affairs  of  Samoa  (Ijondon, 
1899.  achmA  190a  (Saana,  Cd.  Mis)  for  the  aibilntioB  of  the 
fclagof  Sweden* 

SAMOS,  one  of  the  principal  and  most  fertile  of  the  i^l.mds 
in  the  .\egcanSca  that  closelyadjoin  the  nuiir'.l;itid  ol  Asia  Minor, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  strait  o(  only  atxiut  a  niile  in 
width.  It  is  about  27  m.  in  length,  by  about  14  in  its  greatest 
hfcodth,  and  u  occupied  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  extent 
bjr  a  iiB(e  of  awiiiitalos,  of  which  the  highest  snninit,  iicar  its 
weatcm  cxtienitjr,  called  Moimt  Kcritb,  b  47>$  tt.  hi^.  This 
range  is  in  fact  a  continuation  of  that  of  Mount  Mycale  on  the 
mainland,  of  which  the  promontory  of  Trogilium,  immediately 
opposite  to  the  city  of  Samos,  formed  the  extreme  point.  S.imos 
is  tributary  to  Turkey  in  the  sum  of  £7700  annually,  but  other- 
wise is  practically  an  indi  prnilcnt  principality,  governed  by  a 
prince  of  Greek  nationality  nominated  by  the  Porte.  As  chiet 
•f  th»  cncntiw  povw  the  prince  b  Mitted  Igr  a  fnate  «f  fMV 


members,  chosen  by  him  out  of  eight  candidates  nominated  by 
the  four  districts  of  the  island— Vathy,  Chora,  MarathcKumbo 
and  Carlovasi.  The  legislative  power  belongs  to  a  chamber  of 
36  deputies,  presided  over  by  the  mctiopoliian.  The  scat  of 
the  government  is  Vathy  (fiooo).  There  to  a  tdephone  aervice 
The  Island  to  remarkably  l^rtite,  and  a  great  portion  of  it  is 
covered  with  vineyards,  the  wine  froffl  the  Vathy  grapes  enjoying 
a  specially  high  reputation.  There  are  three  (Htrls:  \athy, 
1  cgaiu  and  Carlovasi.  The  population  in  igoo  w  as  aU)ut  54,830, 
not  comprising  15,000  natives  of  Samos  inhabiting  the  adjoining 
coasts.  The  predominant  religion  is  the  Orthodox  Greek,  tlie 
metropolitan  district  including  Samos  and  Icaria.  In  igoo  there 
were  634  foieigners  on  the  island  ($23  Hellenes,  ij  Gcrauni^ 
29  French,  98  Austrians  and  24  of  other  natioiiaUlies). 

//iitery.— -Concerning  the  earliest  hi'^tnrv  uf  S,imo»  literarv  tradi- 
tion is  siPKularly  defective.  At  the  time  u;  the  Rreat  mijC'^aiKins  it 
received  an  lonwn  population  which  ttared  its  oriKUi  to  llpiil.iuru» 
in  Argoli*.  By  the  7lh  centur>'  B.C.  it  had  tuvnmt-  one  of  the  U  .idmg 
commercial  centre*  ofGnrce.  Thisearly  prosperity  of  the  Samiana 
teems  largely  due  to  tlie  itiaad'*  position  near  the  end  of  tlie  Maeandcr 
and  Caj^ster  trade-rauu*.  which  faciliuted  the  importation  o(  tea* 
tilct  from  inner  Asia  Minor.  But  the  Simians  also  developed  an 
cxteiuive  oversea  commerce.  They  helped  to  open  up  tradic  with 
the  Black  Sea  and  with  Egypt,  and  were  credited  with  hivin,; 
been  the  first  Greeks  to  reach  the  Strait*  of  Gibraltar.  I  U\  u 
commerce  brought  them  into  close  irlations  with  Cyrenc,  and  prob- 
ably also  with  Corinth  and  Chalcit,  but  made  them  bitter  rivals  of 
their  neighbours  of  Miletus.  The  feud  between  these  two  states 
broke  out  into  open  strife  during  the  L.cUniine  War  (7th  ccntuiY 
B.C.),  with  which  we  mav  connect  a  Samian  innovation  in  Grvdc 
naval  warfare,  the  use  of  the  trireme.  The  result  of  this  ooofllct 
was  to  confirm  the  supremacy  of  the  ^1ile^lans  in  eastern  waters 
(or  the  time  being;  but  in  the  6th  rentur>'  the  insular  position  of 
Samos  preservxd  it  from  those  aggressions  at  the  hand*  ol  .\si,»tic 
king*  to  which  Miletus  was  henceforth  exposed.  About  5A5  B.C., 
when  the  existing  oligarchy  was  overturned  by  the  tyrant  Poiycratea 
({.».),  Samos  reachcfTthe  height  of  its  prosperity.  _  Its  navy  not  only 
protected  it  from  invasion,  but  ruico  supreme  in  Aegean  waters. 
The  city  was  beautified  with  public  works,  and  its  nchool  of  sculptors, 
metal-workers  and  cneineers  achl(vc<l  high  repute  (see  below). 
After  Polycrates'  death  Samos  sulfcred  a  scmtc  blow  when  the 
Persians  conquered  and  partly  de(xipulated  the  island.  It  had 
regained  much  of  it*  power  wljen  in  499  it  joined  the  tencral  r<  \(iU 
o(  the  lonians  against  Persia;  but  owing  to  its  long-stand in,{ 
jealousy  of  Miletus  it  tendered  indillefent  servicv.and  at  the  drrisix  e 
battle  of  Lade  (494)  part  of  its  oontin^t  of  sixty  ships  wai>  guilty 
of  downright  treachery.  In  479  the  Samians  led  the  revolt  a^atiut 
Persia.  In  the  Dclian  I.eaguc  thev  held  a  position  of  cpecial  pnvilege 
and  remained  actively  loyal  to  Athens  until  440.  when  a  dispute  with 
Miletus,  which  the  Atheniins  hit)  ilni  led  iiK-iinst  them,  irtduMd 
them  to  secede.  With  a  liit  l  of  f-i\ty  ships  ttii  v  held  their  o»n  for 
some  time  against  a  lar^c  Athenian  lliel  kd  l  y  IVruli  s  hi.nsilf, 
but  after  a  protracted  siege  were  lurcv<l  to  capitulate  and  degraded 
to  the  rank  of  tributary  sute.  At  the  end  of  the  Petaponnesiaa 
War  Samos  appears  as  one  of  the  most  loyal  depeadenelea  of  Athens; 
it  served  as  a  base  for  the  naval  war  against  the  Peloponneiians, 
And  as  a  temporary  home  of  the  Athenian  democracy  during  the 
re\olution  of  the  Four  Hundred  at  .Athens  (41 1  ilc).  and  in  the  last 
stage  of  the  war  w.i-  n  w.irdi  d  with  the  .\i!icnUn  Ir.ini  hiM'.  This 
ffif  ndly  attitude  towanls  Alhtn*  ».is  the  rr-ult  of  a  m  rie'.  of  ppolmrjl 
revolutions  which  ended  in  tl>e  e  i.itrli  hrtient  ■  (  a  fii:^  -  r  icv. 
Alter  the  downfall  of  Athens  Santu*  was  bem-^fcd  by  LyMndtr  and 

again  placed  umfcr  aa  oUgafchy,  l«  394  the  wiindcswal  of  the 


Spartan  navy  induced  the  ttlaiid  lo  dKlan  itii  independence  and  re- 
establish a  oemocracy,  but  by  the  of  Antalcidas  (3S7)  it  IcQ 
a^ain  under  Persian  dominieM.  It  was  recovered  bv  the  Athenians 

in  yi6  after  a  siege  of  eleven  irvonths,  .nnd  rf^eiveil  a  strong  bcdy 
of  military-  scttler-s.  After  the  Saniuin  War  <\iJi,  when  .Aihms  x.as 
di'prive'l  of  S,i/ni  s,  the  vi<  i^-;' ml  -s  tii  ihe  isUnd  can  no  longer  t>e 
foll.un-,1.  f'.ir  me  lin-.i'  1  .Um;  ;7!i-:?7'>  B.C.)  it  served  a* a  t>a»e  loT 
the  L^'^ptian  licet,  at  other  ix-riusis  it  rccosnizcd  the  overkjrdship 
of  Syria;  in  189  M.  it  was  tianfcfied  by  tlie  Romans  to  tke  kiafs 
of  Pcrgamum.  EnnSllcd  from  IM  m  the  Roman  province  of  Asia, 
it  sided  with  Aristonicus  (139)  and  Mithradates  (M)  against  its 
overlord,  and  consrauently  lorfeited  its  autonomy,  which  it  only 
trmpor.irily  recovered  U'tween  the  reign*  of  Auu'istus  and  Vespasian. 
NevettheU-s.  Samol  remained  con\(^ir.ii ively  llouri-hinc.  and  mas 
.ib'.e  to  contest  with  Smyrna  and  tphe-iss  the  title  "  hrvt  city  of 
li/nia";  it  was  cliielly  noted  as  a  health  t.  i.rt  ,itid  fi>r  the  manu- 
facture of  pottery  («*  below).  Under  Bytintme  rule  Samos  txcaroe 
the  head  of  the  Aegean  IMW  (military  district).  Alter  the  IJlh 
century  it  passed  throuRh  much  the  sahie  changes  of  government  as 
Chios  (o.f.).  and.  like  the  I.itt,  r  i  !  m  l.  became  the  pioncrty  of  the 
Genoese  firm  of  CiiuMtiu.uii  \t34''  i.i        At  the  time  of  ihrTurl"  ' 


conquest  it  was  severHy  depofNiUtad.  and  had  IP  be  provided  with 
new  eetdeiB,  pact^  i 
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pHCaM  it«u  in  the  itrait  brtwcm  the  island  and  Mount  Xtycalc 
thttCMMrisMt  fire  toand  btrw  u;>.i  1  urki»h(rit{atr,in  thepmence 
•f  the  army  that  had  brcn  as'i^mblcU  lor  the  invasion  of  the  i<<land, 
•  tucce^  that  le<J  10  tlic  alunilonmrnt  of  the  rnt«Tpri«c,  anil  Sjm<i^ 
hHd  i(>  own  to  the  very  end  of  the  war.  On  tne  conclusion  of 
pt^rc  the  island  was  iaowd  anin  handed  over  to  the  Turk*,  but 
Mace  iSjS  ba<  held  an  cxccpttonally  advantageous  poation.  being 
in  (act  9eU-«ovcmci.  (h<iu,;h  tnbutaiv  tO  the  Turkish  empire,  and 
rated  by  a  (in-vk  eovcmfir  nnminatwf  by  the  Porte,  who  bears  the 
title  of  "  Prince  of  S-im'>->."  luit  U  dupportod  and  rontroUrd  by  a 
Cnck  council  and  av^imlily.  The  priwpiTity  o(  ihf  island  bears 
witness  to  the  wiwir™  of  thi%  art.inti-in.  ni.  |t«  pnnoful  .irlicle  of 
e^pf^rt  i>  it^  <sir.r,  \»hiih  wjs  rtltl-ratnj  in  .imiint  ti::ii  iml  stilt 
en^ys  a  high  reputation  in  the  Levant.  It  exports  also  silk,  oil, 
fsflifla  asd  otbef  dricti  (nuta* 

The  andtat  capital,  which  boi*  the  name  of  the  lilaad,  was 
situated  on  the  &  coast  at  the  modem  Tlcani,  directty  opposite  to 
the  promontory  of  Mycale,  the  tov/n  it*clf  adjoining  the  sea  and 
bavinj  a  larKi"  artifirial  port,  the  remains  of  which  .ire  itill  viMblc, 
a»  arr  the  ancient  walls  that  »urroun<li'il  ihf  summit  of  a  hill  »hich 
riv-s  immediately  above  it,  and  now  bears  the  natite  of  Astypalaca. 
Tbis  formed  the  acropolis  of  the  anrient  city,  which  in  its  flourishing 
tinea  covered  the  slopes  of  Mount  Ampclus  down  to  the  shore-  The 
aqwdiirr  cut  throuch  the  hill  by  Potyctatc*  nuy  still  be  seen. 
Vnm  tUt  city  a  road  led  direct  to  the  far  famed  temple  of  Hera. 
«ticb  was  situated  cloac  to  the  *h<Ht^  where  its  site  is  %tiU  marked 
by  >  MUlll  column,  but  even  th.it  lirreft  of  its  capit.il.  I  his  (rag- 
mrat.  WTiich  hjs  (jivi'n  to  the  nri>:hbourin2  hcadliin<l  the  name  ol 
C-ipo  Coloiina.  i-H  all  that  remains  standing  of  the  temple  that  was 
extolled  by  Hcrodutus  as  the  Lirgest  he  had  ever  seen,  and  which 
vied  ia  aplcadaiirM  well  a*  in  celebrity  with  that  of  Diana  at  Epheius. 
Tbauch  ■»  little  of  the  temple  remairM,  the  pbn  of  it  has  been 
MBertainrd  an  l  itx  dimensions  found  fully  to  verify  (he  assertion 
flf  Heradot.js  1  ( iimpared  with  all  other  Creek  temples  c>xisting 
is  his  time,  thoutjh  it  was  afterwards  surpassed  by  the  later  temple 
at  Ephesus. 

Th>-  modem  capital  of  the  bbnd  was,  until  reccntl>\  at  a  place 
caCc<i  Khora. about  3  m.  fra«n  the  tea  and  from  the  MteM  the  ancient 
city,  but  sittce  the  change  ill  the  political  COMfitioB  of  Samoa  the 
capital  has  been  iranrfcmd  <•  Vatby.  tkuMteA M  the kaad  of  •  deep 
bay  on  the  N.  roast.  wMdi  M«  becoiK  the  wiMeiicc  of  the  prince 
and  the  seat  of  government.  Here  a  new  town  has  grown  up,  well 
built  and  paved,  with  a  convenient  h,!rli.i:ir. 

Safflos  «-»•« cclebrafrd  in  am  ir  nt  limrs  a--  the  tiirth-filirc  of  Pytha- 
rora^  Hi»  name  and  fiKun-  .in-  (mi ml  <in  1  1  .i  r. ,  .  (  <  u  v  "f  r^ip<  r^.d 
sate.  It  was  also  conMMCuous  in  the  history  of  art,  having  produi  i-d 
li  tally  tBKt  •  aehoor of  sculptor*,  corometicing  with  Rmecus  and 
naeilonHk  whb  are  nid  to  have  invented  the  art  of  caatinf  statues 
fa  btDWce.  Rhoents  was  also  the  architect  of  the  tempk;  of  Hera. 
TW  vaaea  of  Samos  are  among  the  moat  characteristic  products  of 
Icwiiail  pottery  in  the  6th  rcntury.  The  name  Samian  ware,  often 
^jlUJI  to  a  kind  ni  ri<l  [■•'Ui  r>'  found  wherever  there  arc  Roman 
■rttl^iients.  has  no  vrientilic  v.iliie.  It  is  derived  from  a  passage  in 
FKay.  IfJl-  xxxv.  160  sqq.  Another  faflMNia  SudaA  mlpCar  waa 

^rthanras.  who  migrated  to  Kh«>:ium. 

SecHcTOdotus,  especially  book  iii. :  Thucydidcs,  espccialtjr  books 
L  and  viii- ;  Xenophon,  ntUtnua.  books  i.  ii. ;  Strabo  xiv.  pp. 
6|643Q:  L.  E.  Hnrlcs  and  G.  F.  Hill,  Grerk  Jliilenual  iKicriptiont 
li^iord,  1901).  No.  81;  B.  V.  Head,  flistarut  Xumarum  (Oxford, 
|S?7).  pp.  515  5''':  PanofWa,  Frs  Sjminrum  (Berlin,  l8jl) ;  Curtius, 
Vrkx.f.der.  'zuT  G'-rhuhU  i.'fi  Sarr.os  (\\\•^^.  IH;^);  H.  F.  Toter, 
lilandf  of  the  Ae^f::n  (London,  l8<;o);  J.  Boshlan,  Auj  ionischen 
vtd  ttoliuktn  SckropUnt.         (E.  H.  B. ;  .M.  O.  U.  C;  E.  Gr.) 

SAMOSATA  (3a«t&<rara,  -vmr,  Ptol.  v.  is  §  it;  Strabo 
xvi.  749),  called  in  Arabic  literature  SumeisAt,*  is  now  represented 
by  tha  vilU(e  ol  SamsAt,  occttpyiag  a  cotner  of  the  andeat  aite. 
Ok  •  bniadplaia  1500  ft.  abo««  icbJevd,  SanMwata  jntSaXtf 
marks  the  place  whaie  tlie  wamitiln  eaone  of  tba  Eaphrates 
ends  (sec  McsoKTiUOA).  When  the  water  It  high  enough  it 
is  possible  to  descend  in  a  hc'tl  in  one  day  to  Blreji^  Thtiody 
banks  contain  many  ancient  cave  dwcilinRS. 

The  stele  found  there  and  puLti  licd  by  IlumannandPuchsfein 
{Rtisrn  in  Klcinasien  u.  Nord-Syritn,  Atlas,  plate  xUa.  1-3) 
abon-s  that  it  was  at  an  early  time  a  Ilittitc  centre,  probably 
■arking  an  important  route  across  the  Euphntet:  whether 
«r  not  it  was  the  pbcc  where  Uter  the  Peiaiui  **  foyal  road  " 
croaKd  the  £upbiMa»  in  Stiabo'a  lime  it  «as  wWBCrted  by  a 
brid^  wHh  a  Sricada  on  the  llaopotaiBiaB  tfde,  and  It  ii  new 
CMinected  by  road  with  Severck  and  Diarbekr  and  with  Ra^Mt 
conaecting  further,  through  Edessa.  and  ^arrin.  with  other 
eastward  routes.  Thellitlilc  soil; '  urcil  ubjcct  referred  to  above 

'  Not  to  be  coafttscd.  aa  Yl^Qt  lanai ka,  with  ShamshH.  tJic 
-  ^  (PhL  v.  jjJL 


shows  influences  of  an  Assyrian  type  (P.  Jensen,  Hilliler  u. 
/I rmrMier,  1898, 1  3) .  but  no  i:unc;f.irni  text  referring  to  Samnis.ita 
by  namcsecmsyei  to  have  l>reii  published.  Kummukh,  however, 
the  district  to  wliiih  it  bcloiiced.  wa*  overrun  by  early  .Vssyrian 
kings.  Ill  consequence  of  revolt  it  was  made  an  AwyriaQ 
province  in  70S  B.C.  When  the  Assyrian  empire  paaed  thltMlfb 
the  hands  of  Babylon  and  Pcnia  into  those  of  the  mooesaorft  of 
Alexander,  ^awiaeata  tvaa  the  capital  of  Xtmuniikh,  called  in 
Gicck  Cenmuya.  How  toon  h  becaae  a  Gtcck  city  we  do 
not  know.  Alllioa^  !u  nder  Ptolemy  renounced  allegiance  to 
Antiochus  IV.  the  dynasty  of  Iranian  origin  which  ruli  1!  nt 
Samosala,  described  by  Strabo  (I.e.)  as  .1  fortified  city  in  .1  very 
fertile  if  not  extensive  district,  allioJ  it  cli  \wtli  tlic  S.Icucids, 
and  bore  the  dynastic  name  of  Antiochus.  1  here,  not  long  after 
the  little  kin^'  l'im  w-s  in  a  d,  7;  nijilc  a  province  by  the  Romans, 
and  its  capital  received  the  additional  natnc  of  Flavia  (SucU 
Vesp  8,  Eutrop.  8.  10),  the  celebrated  Greek  writer  Lucfaa 
the  Satirist  was  bom  in  the  2nd  century  (sec  Luaui),  and  more 
than  a  century  later  another  Lucian.  known  as  the  Martyr,  and 
PatJ  called  "  of  Samoiata."  Theicnainsof  afineacineductlhat 
once  brought  water  fawn  the  Klahhta  Cbal,  whtch  begins  soma 
6  m.  above  the  town,  aze  probably  of  the  Jid  century  ^.o  (Geog. 
Journ.  viii.  jjj).  Under  Constantinc  Samo»ata  give  place  as 
capital  of  Euphratcnsis  to  Hierapolis  (Malal.  Chron.  xiii.  p. 
.517).  It  was  at  Samosata  that  Julian  had  ships  m.idc  in  his 
expedition  .ip.^inst  Sipor,  and  it  was  a  natural  t rc^-ing  place 
in  the  stnJggte  between  Heraclius  and  C  hosrocs  in  the  7th 
century.  Mas*(idi  in  the  loth  century  says  it  was  known  also  as 
Isal'at  at-pn  ("  the  Clay  Castle  ").  It  waa  one  of  the  strong 
fortresses  included  in  the  county  of  Edem  In  the  ijth 

centttiy.  according  to  Yiq;ltt,  one  of  its  quarten  waa  oduaively 
inhabited  by  Amieniani.  It  ii  now  a  Ktudish  vlUafe,  wUch  ia 
I S04  conabtsd  of  about  toe  hoosea,  Ihne  of  which  vcn  Ameniaa 
(Gtog.  Jmm.  vlil. 

SAMOTHRACE  (Turk.  Semadret).  nn  Uhn<\  in  the  N.  of  the 
Aegean  Sea,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  llcbius,  and  lying 
N.  of  Imbros  and  N.E.  of  I-cmnos,  The  island  is  a  kaza  of  the 
Lcmnos  sanjak,  ,md  h.is  a  population  of  3500,  nc.irly  all  (inek. 
It  is  still  called  Samothraki,  and  though  of  small  extent  is,  luxt 
to  Mount  Athos,  by  far  the  most  important  natural  feature  in 
this  part  of  the  Aegean,  from  its  great  elevation — the  group  of 
mountains  which  OGCupvea  alomt  the  whole  island  rising  to  the 
height  of  5*40  ft.  Its  eomfilciMiia  choncter  is  atletled  by  a 
well-luiowB  paM^ie  In  the //M  (aUL  It),  iriieic  the  poet 
tents  PMdwMi  as  Uking  post  on  this  IdFty  summit  to  survey 
the  plain  of  Troy  and  the  contest  between  the  Creek.s  and  the 
Trojans,  This  mountainous  character  and  the  absence  of  any 
tolerable  harbour — I'liiiy,  in  enumerating  the  islands  of  the 
Aegean,  calls  it  "  iniportuosissinia  omnium  " — prevented  it 
from  ever  attaining  to  any  political  importance,  but  it  enjoyed 
great  celebrity  from  its  connexion  with  the  worship  of  the 
Cabeim  (f.r.), a  mysterious  triad  of  divinities,  concerning  whom 
very  little  is  known,  but  who  appear,  like  all  the  similar  deities 
venerated  m  diflerent  parts  of  Greece,  to  have  been  a  lemnaot 
of  a  pievfoaaly  esbting  Pdasgic  nytholeigy.  RetodotM  «• 
pmdy  (dis  us  that  the  "  oigfcs  "  which  were  celebrated  at 
Samothrace  were  derived Imn  the  Pclasgians  (ii.  51).  The  only 
occasion  on  which  (he  island  Is  mentioned  in  history  is  during 
the  expedition  of  Xerxes  (n.c.  4.S0),  when  the  S.imothr.Tci.irs 
sent  a  contingent  to  the  Persian  fleet,  one  ship  of  which  bore  a 
conspicuous  part  in  ihc  battle  of  S.il.iinir.  tilerod.  viii.  qo). 
But  the  island  appears  to  have  always  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  autottomy,  probably  on  account  of  its  sacred  ih.]ractcr,  and 
even  in  the  time  of  Pliny  it  ranked  as  a  free  stale.  Such  was  still 
the  reputation  of  its  mysteries  that  Gcrmanicus  endeavoured 
to  visit  the  iilaad,  but  was  driven  off  by  adveiaa  winds  (Tac. 
Awn,'  B.  S4). 

After  visits  by  travellers,  Including  Cyilac  of  Aacona  (1444), 
Richtcr  (18.23),  and  Kicpcrt  (1S4;),  Samothrace  was  explored  in 
1857  by  Conze,  who  published  an  ,c(  coi.ni  of  it , ;  w  ell  .15  ihr  birder 
neighbouring  islands,  in  i860.    The  "  \'iclory  uf  Samothrace," 
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bland  in  1863,  and  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  The  ancient  city,  of 
which  the  ruins  arc  called  Palacopoli,  was  situated  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  island  c!oic  to  llu-  sta;  ils  biu-  is  dearly  nijrl.(<l,  ami 
considerable  remains  still  e.viil  of  the  ancient  walls,  which  were 
built  in  massive  Cyclopean  style,  as  well  as  of  the  sanctuary  of 
(he  Cabciri,  and  other  temples  and  cdi&cu  of  Ptolemaic  and 
later  date.  The  modern  ^^Uafe  b  OB  the  hill  above.  A 
considerable  sponge  fishciy  it  carried  on  round  the  coasts  by 
traders  from  Smyrna.  On  the  N.  COast  are  much-frcqucnted 
hot  ulpbur  tprings.'  In  1873  and  1875  CKavaliocis  mw  canied 
out  luder  the.Atittiian  govemnent. 

Gmae.  Rets*  anf  dtn  tnsdn  dts  Tkrakiuhtn  Mteres  (Hanover, 
l86o):Ci»nw.  Hauscraod  Niemann,  Archdoloaiiche  UnltrsucMunten 
«■/  SaiHothrake  (Vienaa.  1S75  and  iMo) ;  H.  F.  Toicr,  lUandt  iff 
A§  Aettait  (London,  1S90}. 

lAHOVAIt  (Russ.'  tamntrii,  an  uin  for  maldng  tea  after  the 
Ranian  fashion;  it  is  usually  oC  copper,  and  is  kept  boiling  by  a 

lube  TiUi  d  with  live  charcoal  passing  through  the  centre.  The 
word  h  usually  taken  in  Russia  to  mean  "  self-boikr "  (samB, 
si  lf,  and  barili,  but  it  is  more  prabaUly  M  ndapUtion  «f  • 
Tatar  word  siiiiabar,  a  tea-urn. 

SAMOYEDES,  a  tribe  of  the  Ural-Altaic  Rroup,  scattered  in 
small  grou|>s  over  an  immense  area,  from  the  yVllai  mountains 
down  the  basins  of  the  Ob  and  Yenisei,  and  along  the  shores  of 
the  .Arctic  ocean  from  the  mouth  of  the  latter  river  to  the  White 
Sea.  The  tribe  may  be  subdivided  into  three  ,_main  groups: 
U)  The  Yuraka  in  the  coast-cegion  turn  the  Yeniiei  to  the  White 
Sen;  (b)  the  Tavghi  SanoyedcL  batweatt  the  YcniMi  and  the 
KhalangiM  tbe  OHiak  SaflHjmka,  intcrmin^  vith 
Ostiaks,  to  the  S.  of  the  othert,  In  the  ferat  regions  etTobobk 
and  Yeniseisk.  Their  whole  number  may  be  estimated  at  from 
20,000  to  25,000.  The  so-called  Samoyedes  inhabiting  the  S. 
of  the  governments  of  Tomsk  and  Yeniseisk  have  been  much 
under  Tatar  inllucncc  and  appear  to  be  of  a  ditTrnnt  stork; 
their  sub-groups  arc  the  Kama.sin  Tatars,  the  Kail)als,  tlic 
Motors,  the  Bcltirs,  the  Karaga&scs  and  the  Samoyedes  of  the 
middle  Ob. 

The  projier  pl.ire  i>f  lheSamoyr<lcs  among  the  Ural- Altaians  is  very 
(liltuult  to  (li-ierminc.    ;\r>  to  thtir       «'nt  n.inu-,  >i,;iiilying  in  it* 

£rewnt  Russian  »|K  l!in(;  "  st-K-catcrs,"  many  ingenious  theories 
BV«|Hicnadvance<l,  but  that  uropoiied  by  Schrcnk.  who  derived  the 
naine  '*Samo-ye(lc»  "  from  "  Syroyadisy."  or  "  raw^vatcrk,"  Uavei 
much  to  be  deMri-<l.  IV-rha|n  the  etymology  ought  to  be  lought  in 
quite  another  din^ction,  namely,  in  the  nicenew  to  Suomi.  The 
namta  aMURied  by  ilie  Samoyedts  thcm<<'lve$  arc  lla^ovo  and 
NySnySa>  TheO»tiak>  kmiA-  tlieni  uiiiirr  the  ivaineN  ot  •)ri;hoy.  or 
^Vorkno.  both  ct  which  rcxall  the  Ugruns;  the  name  of  Hui  is  also 
in  UK  among  the  Otiiaks,  and  that  ot  Varon  among  tbe  Syigmian*. 

The  tanguase  now  s|K>kcn  bythe  Samoyedes  belong*  to  the  PInno- 
Ugrian  group,  and  is  allied  to  rianish  but  has  a  mure  copious  system 
OMuflixeii  (s«t.-  FlNNO-liOMC).  It i«a  s'lOorou* spixx^h,  plea  ..itit  i"  the 
car  No  (ewer  than  three  separate  diulects  and  a  dozen  sub-dialects 
are  known  in  it. 

The  condu-ions  de<lijcil  le  from  their  anthropokigical  features— 
ap>.irt  from  the  i^eneral  dilhculty  uf  arrivinj;  at  lafe  OOnduikms  on 
this  ground  alone,  on  account  of  the  variabditv  of  tlie  ethnological 
type  under  variotit  eDinlitiuna  of  tile— are  alM  mthcr  indefinite. 
The  s.imovcdes  arc  ref<Kni;ed  as  having  the  &ee  more  flattened  than 
undoubtedlv  I  if.r.i  ti  -.ii.k^;  their  eyes  arc  tarrower,  their  com- 
(.1.  xion  and  hair  d  irki  r,  /ii\  ev  de-,i  ribc*  them  .is  like  the  Tunguses, 
with  ll.it  l<'ni-<l  n>j^\  thick  li(>s,  little  lK.*ard  and  black,  hard  hair. 
At  fir>t  suht  thi  y  may  Ix-  mistaken  for  Ostiaks— especially  on  the 
Ub — but  they  are  undoubtedly  diflerent.  Ca«tren  considers  them 
as  a  ffiixMi*  of  Ugrian*  with  Moogoliam,  and  Zograf  as  brachy- 
cephalic  Mongolian*.  Quaircfaces  dassc*  them,  together  with  the 
Vueuls,  a*  two  families  of  the  Ugrian  snb'bcanch,  this  last,  together 
with  the  Sabme^  il.a|i|>s).  forming  part  of  the  UgrianocBonnl  blanch 
of  the  yellow  or  Mon-ohc  race. 

It  is  probable  that  hinn.  rly  the  Samoyciles  occtipied  the  Altai 
nwuntains,  whence  they  were  driven  N.  by  Tutco-Tatars.  Thus, 
the  Kaibal*  left  the  Sevan  nountaias  and  taok  peaiesiien  of  the 
Abakan  steppe  (Mittnsitisk  regfcio),  abandoned  ny  the  Kirghizes, 
in  tbe  earlier  years  of  last  century,  and  in  N.E.  Rnliia  the  Zyrians 
are  still  driving  the  Samoyedes  farther  N.,  towards  the  Arctic  coa^t. 
Since  the  researches  of  Se hrenk  it  may  he  reganletl  as  settled  that  in 
liiMoricdl  times  the  S;imiiy<  i!i »<  te  inhalnl  inls  nl  the  vo  calliKj 
Ugria  in  the  northern  Urals,  while  Kadlov  consiilers  that  the  numlicr- 
lc«  craves  cuntainini;  remain*  of  the  Dronce  Period  which  arc 
scattered  throughout  W.  Siberia,  on  the  Altai,  and  on  the  Ycnim  in 
the  Minusinsk  stKion,  are  relics  oC  Ugra-Sanwyedca.  Aeooidiag  to 
hkviwra  this  natwn.VBynunitww  at  that  <fecih-H<dchpwc«led 


the  Iron-Period  civilitatton  of  the  Turco-Tatars,— ^rei»  pretty  weQ 
ar.  I  U.I  IT-  ted  with  mining;  the  remains  of  their  mines,  sometimes  So  fc 
dn  p,  and  <j(  the  (urnai  ei  where  they  melted  copper,  tin  and  gold,  are 
\eiy  riurtierou^ ;  sIh  ir  weapons  of  a  hard  bronic,  their  pots  (on**  of 
which  weighs  75  tbj.  and  iheir  melted  and  polished  bronze  and  goidca 
decorations  testify  to  a  high  des-clopment  of  artiitic  feeling  and 
industrial  skill,  strarigcly  contrasting  with  the  low  level  reaclKd  by 
their  earthenware.  They  were  not  nomads,  but  husbandmen,  and 
their  irrigation  canals  are  still  to  be  seen.  They  kept  hones  (thoogb 
in  small  numbers),  sheep  and  goats,  but  no  traces  of  their  reariM 
horned  cattle  have  yet  been  found.  The  Turkish  invasion  of  S 
Silicria.  which  took  place  in  the  5th  ccntui^-.  drove  them  farther  N, 
and  pmliably  reduced  mo*t  of  thi  rn  to  sl.nery. 

1  he  San\oyc«lcs,  who  now  maintain  thcmaclvcs  by  hunting  and 
fish  i  ng  on  tho  hwar  Olh  jHrtly  tniaed  hi  the  &  with  Ostiaks,  recall  the 
condition  of  the  mhautants  of  France  and  Ccmany  at  tbe  epodl  el 
tbe  reindeer.  Oothed  in  skins,  like  the  troglodytes  of  the  Wcacr. 
they_  make  use  of  the  same  implements  in  bone  and  stone,  eat 
carnivorous  animals — the  wolf  included — arvd  cherish  the  Mme 
superstitions        whi<h  tho>c  ri-garding  the  teeth  of  the  bear  are 

Krhsps  the.  most  characteristic)  as  were  current  among  the  Stooe- 
■riod  inhabitants  of  \V.  Ruropc.  Their  heaps  of  reindeer  horns  and 
skulls— nienwfials  of  religious  cemnonies — are  exactly  similar  to 
those  dating  fnnn  the  ainular  penod  of  civilLution  in  N.  Germany. 
Hicir  hots  often  leinnble  the  well-known  stone  huts  of  the  Esqui* 
maux;  their  (fravesarc  mere  boxe«  left  in  the  tundra.  The  rcliKi'in  is 
fetishism  mivcd  with  Shamanism,  the  Ntvanuui  ((aJii  Vi)  l>cinK  a 
representativeof  the  great  divinity,  the  Num.  The  \  alm.O  ficninsuU, 
where  they  find  great  facilities  (or  huntiMjj,  1-.  1  1  <i  i.illy  \enerate«J  by 
the  Ob  O^tiak  Samoy«le*,  and  there  they  have  one  of  their  chief 
triols,  Khesc.  They  are  more  independent  than  the  Oniala,  Icae 
vielding  in  character,  although  as  kospiublc  as  their  neighbours. 
They  are  said  to  be  disappearing  owing  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits 
and  the  prevalence  of  small(i<>x.  They  still  maintain  the  high 
standard  o(  hone>-ty  mentioned  by  historical  documents,  and 
never  will  take  anj  thinR  Uft  in  the  turujra  or  alKjjt  the  houvs  by 
their  rteighbours.  The  Yurak  Samoyedes  arc  courageous  and 
warlike :  they  edertd  armed  rcsistanoe  lo  the  RnMiaa  invaders,  and 
it  is  only  since  tlie  beginning  of  the  eentuiy  ttmt  tbey  have  paid 
tribute.  The  exact  number  of  the  Ostiak  Sansoycdes  is  not  knosrn; 
the  Tavghi  Samoyedes  may  number  about  1000,  and  the  Yural^ 
mixed  w  ith  the  former,  are  estimated  at  6000  in  Obdorsk  (about  150 
fc't'.i.  d  },  5iHx>  in  European  Rmiia  in  the Mndiaa ef  the  hUnefl,  aM 
alxHit  150  in  Yeniseisk. 

01  the  S.  Samoyedes,  who  are  completely  Tatariaed.  the  Bettirs 
live  by  agriculture  and  cattle-breeding  in  the  Abakan  sleppe.  They 
profess  Christianity,  and  speak  a  language  closely  resembling  that  <m 
1  the  S.)gai  Tatars.  The  Kaibals,  or  Kuibals,  can  hardly  be  disd»- 
^uished  from  the  Minusinsk  Tatars,  and  support  themselves  by  rear- 
ing cattle.  Castren  fonsi.ltrs  that  thiec-  uf  their  Stems  arc  oi  0^tiak 
origin,  the  remainiler  l>eing  Samoycdic.  The  Kamasins.  in  tlie 
Kansk  district  ol  Yeniseisk,  arc  either  herdsmen  or  a^ticuhurists. 
They  six-ak  a  language  with  an  admixture  of  Tatar  words,  and  some 
of  their  stcma  COMain  •  large  Tatar  dement.  The  interesting 
nomaiiic  tribe  of  ICaragasses,  in  the  Sayan  mountains,  is  disappear- 
ing; the  few  representatives  are  rapidly  losing  their  anthropological 
feature*,  their  Turkish  languacc  and  their  distinctive  dress.  The 
Motors  are  now  little  more  than  a  memory.  One  ponion  of  the 
tribe  cmiijrated  to  China  and  was  there  exterminated  ;  the  remainder 
have  disappeared  among  the  Tuba  Tatars  and  the  Soyotes.  The 
Samoyedes  on  the  Ob  in  ToHMk  nwy  number  about  TCOo;  they 
have  adopted  the  Russian  manner  of  life,  but  have  otffictdty  in 
carrying  on  a-.:ririilt<ire,  and  are  a  poverty-stricken  population  with 
little  prospect  <i(  hi)lding  their  own. 

Tlie  works  <<(  M  A,  Caslrcn  are  still  the  best  authority  on  the 
Samoyedes.  See  Cramntiilik  tier  i'lmoytdtuhen  Sprachen  (1854); 
PuUonary  (1855);  Eiknoiofxu ke  VarlciUHicn  uber  die  aUa%scken 
Vdtker  (1857):  Vertueh  finer  koi^iscki*  mud  karogastiuhem 
SPratkUkre  (1857).  See  also  A.  Middendorf,  RtUe  in  dtn  ausuriUn 
Norden  und  OiUn  Sibiriem  (1875). 

SAMPAN,  the  name  of  the  typical  light  boat  of  far  Eastern 
nvers  and  coastal  waters;  it  b  tttuaUy  propelled  by  a  single 
Kull  over  tbe  steta,  and  the  ecatse  and  after  part  ia  covcied 
by  an  nwnlnf  or  tcpocB  of  owttbi^  The  void  ii  aaid  to  b« 
ChincMvM«»tUD,iiidfMibbMi<d.  Otbcnttikeiteobeef  Maky 

origin. 

SAMPIERDARENA  f.<r.:«  Pirr  iTArnu:,  if.  St  Peter  of  the 
Sand.s),  a  town  o[  Liguri;i,  It,i]y,  in  the  province  of  Genoa.  .'}  in. 
by  rail  W.  of  the  dty  of  that  name,  16  ft.  above  sca-k  vd.  I'cp. 
(i()o6)  37,s8j  (town);  43.'>5-t  (commune).  It  is  practically  a 
suburb  of  Genoa  an<l  contains  a  number  of  handsome  palaces, 
including  the  Palauo  Spinola  and  the  Palazzo  Scassi,  both 
probably  built  by  C.  Alcssi.  It  has  become  a  place  of  great 
industrial  apd  coaumardal  activity,  tbe  Anaaldo  shjp-btiSdii^ 
yafd  being  the  neat  bapoitiAt  of  Its  ooriightjpi.  Near  tho 
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•dii^lMariflii  town  of  Cornfglluo  li  a  hiMiit  iA<m  Mmim 
■focd  the  capituUtion  of  Genoa. 

SAMPLE  (through  the  O.  Fr.  rssfmple.'Uom  Lat.  cxfmplum. 
s  doublet  of  "  example  "),  a  small  portion  of  mcrrhanilisc  taken 
from  the  whole  to  serve u  a  specimen  or  evidence  i  f  the  whole; 
hence  a  pattern  or  model.  Sale  by  sample  obviates  the  r.ccessity 

00  the  part  of  sellers  of  keeping  large  quantities  of  goods  on 
pretniMS  xmsuilable  for  storage,  and  on  the  part  of  buyers  of 
luN-ing  to  nuke  a  special  visit  to  inspect  the  goods  in  bulk. 
Titt  aak  of  floods  by  sample  is  dealt  wiUi  in  Enfbnd  by  Uie  Sale 
of  Goods  Act  1893,  s.  ts.  wbidi  provides  tliat  •  coatnct  of  isle 
shall  be  a  contract  for  sale  by  sample  where  there  is  a  term  in  the 
contract,  express  or  implied,  to  that  effect.  In  the  case  of  such 
a  contract,  there  must  be  (  j)  an  implied  condition  th  it  ihc  bulk 
sLill  torrcspond  with  the  sample  in  quality;  (1^)  an  implied 
condition  that  the  buyer  shall  have  a  reasonable  opportunity 
of  comparing  the  bulk  with  the  sample;  (c)  an  implied  con<li:ion 
tbat  the  gocxls  shall  be  free  from  any  defect,  rendering  them 
immerchantable,  which  would  not  be  apparent  on  reasonable 
cxaxnioaiion  of  the  sample.     (See  also  Salz  or  Goods.) 

lAMPUa  (boas  Ol  Fi  «HMi#lav»,  witli  diappiDg  of  initial 
0,  Late  Lot.  esesi^lSBrteii,  fran-  csMi^Mae,  cample;  it  Is  a 
doublet  of  "eaamplar"  or  "ciempler,"  as  "sample"  is  of 
"  example  a  model  or  pattern  to  be  copied,  particularly  a 
small  rectangular  piece  of  i  n.^roid.-ry  worked  on  canvas  or  other 
material  a*  a  pattern  or  txainiilc  of  a  licginncr's  skill  in  needle- 
work, as  a  means  of  teaching  the  stiuhcs.  Down  to  compara- 
tively recent  times  every  Utile  girl  worked  her  "  sampler,"  and 
camples  of  17th-century  work  arc  still  found  and  have  become 
the  object  of  the  collector's  search.  They  usually  contained 
the  alphsiiet,  the  worker's  name,  the  dale,  and  Bible  texts, 
neattt  mottoes,  ibe  whole  surrotudcd  with  some  conventional 

Tfir  earliest  sampler  in-  existence  U  dated  1643  .ind  U  in  the 
VieMfia  and  Alhrrt  Muvum,  SMjth  Kensin);ton  (mx  M.  H.  Ilui^h, 
SamUers  and  Tapfiiry  Emkroidtrki,  tooo,  and  List  of  Samplers  in 
Ike  VtcUnia  and  Alhett  .Uu{<-uin,  AnM  JC«i|j«Kl«N,  Boaid of  Edues- 
lion.  Smith  Kcn«infton.  IQ'J'i). 

SAMPSON.  WILUAM  THOMAS  (1S40-U.-0:),  American  naval 
commander,  was  born  at  I'almyra,  New  York,  on  the  «jlh  of 
Febmary  1840,  and  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  cla>.s  from 
tbe  U.S.  Naval  .^cadcmy  in  1861. .  In  this  year  he  was  promoted 
to  master,  and  in  the  following  year  was  made  lieutenant.  He 
•as  caeattive  officer  in  tbe  "  Patapsoo  "  when  she  was  blown  up 
In  Chsfleateii  Hsiber  in  Jaaaaiy  sUs>  Ha  atrvcd  on  distant 
stations  and  (t86frrt87i  MM  it]6>iS|^at  the  Naval  Academy, 
and  became  lieutenant-conunander  in  1M6  and  'commander 
in  1^74.  He  was  a  mcmberof  the  International  Prime  Meridian 
and  Time  Ci>nft  rcnte  in  1S84,  .ind  of  the  Uoard  of  Fortifications 

1  i  1SS5-1SS6;  was  su(K;rintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy  from 
i>''>6  to  iSoo;  and  was  promoted  to  captain  and  served  as 
<J«rlegateat  the  International  Maritime  Conference  at  Waaliington 
in  iBSq.  He  was  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  in  1893-1897. 
Aboot  9S%  of  the  guns  employed  in  the  Spanii>h- American  War 
■eic  oukde  nnder  his  sapefintcndenflo.  His  inHueace  was  felt 
^BciBwIy  ia  the  Atiibotioa  of  gna  aad  armoitr,  and  in  the 
tiaidiic  of  the  personnel  of  the  navjr.  Be  aapetbtcnded  tbe 
gnnneiy  training  and  prepared  a  new  drOI-book  for  the  fleet. 
In  February'  iSoS  Sampy^'n,  ttun  a  cin'. ."an,  w.is  president  of 
3oard  of  Inquiry  as  to  the  cause  u(  lUsirut  Uoa  oi  the  "  .Maine." 
.\t  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain  he  was  placed  -n  charge 
of  the  N.  Atlantic  squadron,  and  conductrtl  the  lilixkade  of 
Cuba.  When  it  was  known  that  Admiral  Ccrvcra,  with  a  Spanish 
fleet,  had  kit  tbe  Cape  Verde  Islands,  Sampson  withdrew  a 
ktee  Aon  the  blockade  to  cniisc  in  the  Windward  Passa^^e, 
aal  made  mi  attack  apen  the  foiltat  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 
After  liBfel«B  to  tlie  coast  of  Cuba  he  conducted  the  Mocfcade 
of  SsatiaflB,  and  the  ships  under  his  command  destroyed  the 
Spamsh  vessels  when  they  i<>sucd  from  the  harbor  of  Santiago 
and  attempted  to  escape  (sec  Spamsh  Am!  ricw  \V\k). 
Sampson  himself  was  not  actually  present  at  the  iKittle,  having 
st.irted  for  Siboney  just  before  it  ticK'.ii  to  101. (cr  wi'ii  (,eiiftal 

jSbsftcc,  comnunrtim  the  land  lorccs.  lie  reached  the  scene 
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of  battle  as  the  last  Spanish  vessel  surrendered,  and  the  engate* 
ment  was  fought  in  accordance  with  his  instructions.  He  was 

promoted  to  commodore  in  iI^qS,  to  rear-admir.d  on  the  ;rd 
of  .March  1890,  and  w.is  made  commandant  of  the  Ito^iun 
(Charlestown)  Navy  Yard  in Octobcrot the sawT year.  Hcdied 

on  the  6th  of  May  iqcj. 

SAMSON  (cf.  Hcb.  shimesk,  "sun  "),  in  the  Bible,  thcanlagonist 
of  the  Philistines,  leckoocd  as  one  of  the  "  judfes  "  of  Israel 
(judlf>  SV>  *»f  Vri.  31};  the  story  itself  (Judg.  S-svi.  jia), 
bowm^  t^tnasBts  Um  not  aa  a  judge  but  as  a  poptilac  hero 
of  vast  ittHigth  and  sarcastic  humonr.  Re  is  comecrued 
from  his  birth  to  be  a  Nasadte  or  rdii^us  devotee  (ch.  xiii., 
cf.  Samuel),  and  it  is  posdble  that  this  was  conceived  simply 
as  a  vow  of  revenue,  which  is  the  meaning  it  would  have  in  an 
Aral)  story  (W.  K.  Smith).  Itul  he  is  inspired  by  no  m  tious 
religious  or  f^atriolic  jiurpose,  and  becomes  the  enemy  of  the 
Philistines  only  from  personal  motives  of  revenge,  the  one- 
passion  which  is  stronger  in  him  than  the  love  of  women.  The 
stories  of  his  exploits  arc  plainly  taken  from  the  mouths  of  the 
people  and  hjive  all  the  appearance  ot  fUlt-tales,  not  unmixed 
with  mythicat  motivoL  Samaan  eOBamenocd  liis  career  by 
strangling  a  Uon  on  hii  way  to  visit  a  PMBatlne  woama.  Oa 
his  return  he  found  that  the  carcase,  Bke  the,  skidl  of  Onesilas 
(Herod,  v.  114),  was  occupied  by  a  swarm  of  bees;  lie  took  .the 
honey  ami  the  inciilcnt  suc^-cvud  a  ri  ldlc.  1  he  nirrativc  of 
Samson's  marriage  and  riddle  is  of  p<i  uli.ir  interest  as  a  recoid 
of  manner--,;  sjHcially  noteworthy  i>  the  lU^fotn  of  the  wife 
remaining  with  her  parents  after  marriage."  His  next  exploit, 
an  act  of  revenge  for  the  faithlessness  of  his  wife,  was  to  catth 
joo  foxes  and  set  them  Uxisc  in  the  fields  with  ftrcbrands  tied 
to  their  tails.  (Analogous  customs,  e.g.  the  Romaa  CcrcaUa, 
are  referred  to  in  G.  F.  Moore's  CommaOarft  pi.  341.)  The 
Philiitincs  rrtsBatcd  hy  bomhig  her  and  her  iathcrls  hoiochold, 
and  Samson  in  histwB  amotc  them  "  Up  aad  tUgh  f  and  slew 
a  thousand  men  with  the  jawbone  of  an  ass.*  Tbe*  story  has 
apparently  been  influenced  hy  the  existence  of  a  mck,  rn!li  d 
by  reason  of  its  shape,  "  .\ss"s  Jawbone,"  from  whiclt  ijjued  a 
fountain  called  F.n-haklidff,  "  the  spring  of  the  caller  "  (a  name 
for  the  partridge).  The  well-known  removal  of  the  gates  of 
Gau  to  Hebron,  40  m.  distant — "  no  journey  of  the  Sabbath- 
day  "  (iMilton,  Samson  yt^onw/ci)— has  been  rendcrcil  still  more 
marvellous  by  a  later  exaggeration  (xvi.  »).  Finally  the  Philis- 
tine DclUah.(f.v.)  worms  out  of  Samson  tbe  secret  of  bis  strength, 
and  by  shaving  Ids  head*  lenders  him  an  easy  captive.  He 
b.blinded  and  put  to  menial  woric,  and  as  Us  hair  grows  agaia 
his  invindbte  strength  returns.  At  a  festival  of  Papon  he  Is 
led  ovA  before  the  I'hi!l  'tiri<  s  in  the  temple,  and  by  luiUiri!;  down 
the  house  upon  ihtir  heads  killa  mure  at  his  death  th.m  in  all 
his  lite  time. 

Points  of  similarity  between  Samson  and  the  li.ihs Ionian 
Gilgami'sh,  the  Eg>'plian  Horus-Ra  and  Heieulev,  lij\e  Ini-n 
observed  by  many  writers,  and  it  has  l>cen  inferred  that  the 
whole  story  of  Samson  is  a  solar  myth.  His  name,  and  the 
proximity  of  Belh-sbcmesh  ("  bouse  of  the  sun  ")  to  his  father's 
home,  favoar  the  view  that  mythical  dements  have  attached 
themselves  to  what  may  have  beea  originally  a  Icgendaiy 
figure  of  the  Danltes,  the  tribe  whose  subseqncnt  fortunes 

■  In  Judg.  xiv.  l-io  the  narrative  has  been  fcvlard;  otiginaily 
S.im«>n  went  «lown  alone  to  Timnaih  to  'contmct  hi*  mmiage. 
The  metrical  fiddle  and  its  aMMrare  thua  tmaalaiedby  C.  F.  Hoom 
{Saend  BoOa^lktOU  TfHumtiUi  Jwdgny. 

"  Out  of  the  eaAr  came  aomtthing  to  cat. 
And  oat  of  the  aaoag  came  soBwthiag  neet*" 

"  If  with  my  hetfer  ye  did  not  plough. 
Ye  had  not  found  out  my  riddte,  1  trow** 

No  doubt  the  Hrbrew<i,  like  the  Arab",  were  f ood  o(  CSigaMSt  Me 
I  Kings  X.  1,  and  Ency.  IfiUifa,  >.».  "  Riddle." 

*  The  punning  cOuplct  of  the  original  is  thus  miderad  by  G.  F. 
Moore:  "with  the  jawbone  of  an  ass.  I  sMailed  my  asuiunts 

(more  literally  "  1  piled  them  in  hca|»,"  or  jierhaps  "  flayed  tliem 
clean  ").  , 

<  For  the  hair  a5i  the  aeat  of  Btiength  cf.  J.  G.  Fraxcr.  CMtn 
ihuih}  iii.  190  M-n-  la  ch.  ailL  the  coniccmtion  of  the  beins 
Rgaracd  diflcfcatly. 
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arc  narrated  in  ihe  duplcrs  imr-nnliately  following  (Judg. 
xvii.-xviii.). 

.  On  the  mytholocical  intcrprrtalion*.  »ce  further  Ed.  Stuckfn, 
UilUU.  d,  vordtrmiat.  GtseUi.  (1902).  iv.  54  (w-ith  reference*) ; 
Vdlter,  Atypun  und  die  Bibd  (Leid«n,  1909),  pp.  119-1^; 
A.  Jrrcmia*.  AUt  TatamaU  im  Lkkit  4a  tUm  OriemU  (Leipaig. 
1906),  pp.  478  tqq-,  and  die  oaamrataftat  on  the  Book  of  Judcks 
a*.).  (S.  A.  C.) 

tAMSON  (iijs-un),  abbot  of  St  Edmund's,  was  educated 
in  I'.iri,  aril]  Im.irr.f  .1  li.Lilur  in  N'orfdlk,  the  county  of  his 
biftli.  In  iibb  he  cntircd  the  great  Ucncdictinc  iiblxy  of  St 
£<imund's  as  a  monk  and  was  chosen  abbot  in  February  i  iSi 
He  was  a  careful  and  vigilant  guardian  of  the  property  of  the 
abbey,  but  he  found  time  to  attend  royal  councils  and  to  take 
p;irl  in  public  business;  also  he  was  frequently  entrusted  with 
commissions  from  the  pope.  During  the  absence  of  Richard  I. 
ffom  EngUnl  he  acted  witJi  vigour  acsiott  J«lw  Md  VH^^ 
king  in  Ids  pttioa  in  Germay.  Be  did  ton*  buUbic  «t  tbe 
aUwytWbcn  he  died  on  the  30th  ol  December  lai  I.  Samson  is 
itneut  for  the  encouraKf ment  which  he  gave  to  the  town  of 
Buiy  St  Edmunds,  the  Itbt-rtics  of  which  he  extended  in  spite 
of  his  own  monks.  His  n.imc  is  most  f-imiliar  owing  to  the 
references  to  him  in  Carlylc's  Posl  and  PraaU. 

S<-c  the  chro-.i.  Ic  of  Jix  i  lyn  of  Brakcloud  in  voL  L  of  the 
Memo'iih  oj  St  !  Jm <:d  s  A  ''.Vy,  edted  hjT  T.  AmoM  and 

J.  R.  Green,  Stray  Siudus  (1S9J). 

SAMSON.  JOSEPH  ISIDORE  (i  793-1871).  French  actor  and 
playwright,  was  born  at  Si  Denis  on  tbe  sod  of  July  1793,  the 
son  of  a  resUurant  keeper.  He  took  the  first  prixe  for  comedy 
at  the  Couenratoire  in  iSta,  nuiied  an  acticaa  with  whom  he 
toured  France^  and  caoM  to  the  Coaafciie  Fnacaiia  in  iSaA. 
Hcvt  he  itmained  miill  iM^  CMatfaif  wan  tlaa  a$»  parts. 
He  became  a  prafeawr  at  the  Conservatotfe  In  t8«9,  and  under 
him  Racfiel,  Rose  Ch£ri  (18J4-1S61),  the  Brohans  and  others 
were  trained.  He  wrote  several  comedies,  among  tbcm  La 
Belle- Mire  et  le  gendre  (18:6),  and  Li  Fumille  poiuan 
Samson  died  in  Paris  on  the  aSlh  of  March  1S71. 

SAMSUN  (anc.  miju]),  the  chief  town  of  the  Jantk  sanjak 
of  the  Trcbi/ond  vilayet  of  Auatic  Turkey,  situated  on  the  S. 
coast  of  the  lilack  Sea  between  the  deltas  of  tbe  KiziTand  Yeshil 
Irnuks.  Pop.  about  is«ooo,  two-thitds  Chiiitian.  It  is  con- 
nected by  metalled  roads  with  Sivas  and  Kakaiidi,  and  by  sea 
with  Comuatinepla.  It  lBa;thrf^tMm,aadtk«enlletior 
tbe  trade  of  tbe  Stvas  vilayet  Steamers  Ve  about  i  m.  from 

the  shore  in  an  open  ro.idstcad,  and  in  winter  landing  is  some- 
times impossible.  Its  diitrict  is  one  of  the  [irinapjl  Mjurccs  of 
Turkish  l<)b.TC  'o,a  whole  variety  of  which  is  kno-.v  n  a^, "  Samsun." 
Samsun  e.xfiorls  cereals,  tobacco  and  wool.  Uoih  cx(>orts  and 
iniix)rtb  are  about  stationary,  the  Angora  railway  having  neutral- 
ized any  t  cndcncy  to  rise.  Amisus,  which  stood  on  a  promontory 
about  t )  m.  N.W.  of  Samsun,  was,  neat  to  Sinopc,  the  most 
flourahiof  of  tlw  Creek  aettlcBCDta  on  the  Euanefaad  umler 
the  kiafi  of  Ptetns  it  was  •  rich  tnding  town.  By  the  ist 
oentwy  aa  h  had  displaced  Sinope  as  the  N.  pott  of  the  great 
trade  route  from  Central  Asia,  and  later  it  was  ooe  of  the  chief 
towns  of  the  Comneni  of  TrebimiML*  Then  are  still  a  few 
remains  of  the  Greek  settlement.  (U  G.  H.) 

SAMUEL,  a  prominent  Jik'tc  in  Old  Testament  history,  was 
born  at  Kamah  and  w.ts  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Yahweli 
at  the  sanctuary  of  Shiloh  where  his  yotith  was  spent  with  Eli 
(f  .V.).'  Here  he  announced  t  he  impending  fate  of  the  priesthood 
and  (^ned  icputation  throughout  Israd  as  A  pi«|Aet.  Best 
known  as  **  king-aiaker,"  two  distinct  aooouaU  an  pieserved 
of  his  share  m  the  instilntbrn  of  tbe  monarchy.  In  one,  the 
Philistines  overthrow  Israel  at  Ebcnezcr  near  Aphek,  Eli's  sons 

•  Thr  name  Samuel  (ShhnA'H).  on  the  analofty  of  Penuel,  Rfuel. 
teems  to  mean  "  name  (1  e.  nvanifestaiion)  of  El "  (God).  Other 
imerpnrtaiions  are  "posterity  of  Go<l "  or  "  hit  name  (nkM; 
fx-rliaps  V.ihwch'i)  i»Go.J."  "  Heard  of  God."  bated  OR  I  Sam.  i.  SO, 
I-,  quite  impouible  and  the  ini('r)>retation  of  the  pnwge  it  icaUy 
only  .ipprnprulc  to  Saul  ("  the  askrd  one  '*):  th<  two  names  arc 
Mm)iiHti.  >  confused  in  the  SejUuaKint  [Erxy.  ^  ifr.  col  ^V'.V  n.  3). 
R.jni.ih  is  prr«.Ufiiably  er-R-im,  5  m.  N.  oi  Jerusalem  (prob-ibly  the 
Arini.iihaea  of  Malt,  xxvii.  57).  or  Bet  Rima,  W.  of  Jiliilia  (Gilgal), 
and  N.W.  of  Beitu,  i^.  Beibiei  (ct.  the  Ramaihaim  of  1  Mace  xL  m). 


are  ^l.iin,  and  the  ark  is  captured  (i  Sam.  iv.).  After  a  period  of 
oppri  ' Samuel  suddenly  reappears  as  .1  great  religious 
leader  ui  Israel,  summons  the  pc-ople  to  return  to  Yahweh,  and 
convenes  a  national  assembly  at  Mi^pah.  The  Philistines  are 
defeated  at  Ebcnezcr  (near  Mi/pah)  through  the  direct  inter- 
position of  Yahweh,  and  .s.irm;'  1  ru'.rs  iie.ui  iully  as  a  theocratic 
judge  (vii).  But  in  his  old  age  tbe  ddcrt  demand  a  king.  Us  aone 
are  corrupt,  a  monarchy  and  a  nUitafy  leader  are  wanted  (viiL 
3>  S»  m).  The  request  for  a  monarchy  is  a  deliberate  offence 
against  YahWdi  (vUi.  7,  cf.  x.  19,  xii.  13);  nevertheless,  an 
a->scmbly  is  called,  an<l  the  people  are  warned  of  the  drawbacks 
of  monarchical  institutions  (viii.  ii-ji;  noie  the  milder  attitude 
inDeut.  xvii.  J4-J0).  At  Mizpah,  after  another  sckn-.n  warning, 
tbe  sacred  lot  is  taken  and  falls  ufion  Saul  of  IJenjamin.  who, 
however,  is  not  at  first  unanimously  accept'- li  v.  i;-.';^).  About 
a  month  later  (x.  3jb;  sec  Revised  Version,  margin),  Saul— with 
Samuel  (xi.  7) — leads  an  army  of  Israel  and  Jvdah  to  deliver 
Jabeab-Gilead  from  the  Ammonites,  and  is  now  feoognizcd  as 
king.  Samuel  in  a  farewell  addiewfomally  abdicates  his  office, 
reviews  the  past  hisUny,  and,  after  eonvinring  the  people  of  the 
res{x>nsibility  they  had  fncumd  in  loosing  a  king,  promise* 
to  remain  alwaj-s  their  intercessor  (xii.,  cf.  Jer.  xv.  i).  So, 
according  to  one  view,  Samuel's  dcjth  rrtarks  a  vital  change  in 
the  fortunes  of  Israel  (xxv.  t,  xxviii.  3,  6,  15I.  But,  according 
to  an  earlier  account,  instead  of  a  state  of  peace  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Philistines  (vii.  i  j)  the  po>pIe  Rro.in  ur.der  thtit  yoke,  and 
the  po&itioQ  of  Israel  moves  Vahwch  to  pity.  Samuel  is  a  local 
seer  consulted  by  Saul,  and  a  bidden  by  Yahweh  to  sec  in  tbe 
youth  the  future  luler.  Said  is  privately  anointed  and  receives 
^various  signs  as  proof  of  his  new  destiny  Ox.  i-x.  id).  Despite 
the  stndtened  circiunstaMcs'  of  Israel,  an  army  is  mustered,  a 
sudden  Mow  Is  struck  at  the  Philistines,  and,  as  before,  super- 
natural assistance  is  at  hand.  Thr  Hebrews  who  had  fled  acro;.s 
the  Jordan  (liii.  7),  or  who  had  sought  refuge  in  caverns  (liii.  6, 
xiv.  11),  or  had  joined  the  enemy .(xiv.  r.ilhtd  loj-elher  nnd 
a  decisive  victory  is  obtained.  Th.it  these  two  arrounrs  arc 
absolutely  conlr.i(|ivtory  is  now  generally  recoRiu/ed  hy  Uibsieal 
scholars,  and  it  is  to  the  former  (and  later)  of  them  that  the  simple 
story  of  Samuel's  youth  at  Shlloh  will  belong.  Next  we  find  that 
Samud'a  intcrcat  on  behalf  of  the  Israelite  king  is  transferred 
to  David,  the  fannder  «(  tlw  Jodacan  dynasty,  and  it  is  his 
part  to  announce  the  rejection  of  Saul  and  Yaliwch's  new 
dedsian  (alii.  7^150,  xv.  to-js.  xxviii.  17),  to  anoint  the  young 
David,  and,  as  head  of  a  small  community  of  prophets,  to 
protect  him  from  the  hostility  of  Saul  (xvi.  1-13,  xix.  iS-J4). 

.Ml  these  fc.iture  .  in  the  life  of  Samuel  rcflei  t  the  v.ir^.  tr.nfitions 
rrsardms  a  tiKure  who,  like  Eliiah  and  btisha,  held  an  iin|M>rtant 
place  in  n.  Israelite  histoiy.  That  he  wat  an  Enhnibite  and  thred 
at  Ramah  may  only  be  due  to  the  iitcofpocatiaa  of  one  cycle  of 
Kpedfcally  local  tradition;  the  name  of  ni*  erandfathcr  Jeroham 
(or  Jcnbmecl,  10  Srptuagint)  suggests  a  southern  origin,  and  one 
may  comp.irp  the  ril.itir>n  between  Saul  and  lh<-  Ketiites  (i  S.im. 
XV.  6)  or  Jehu  and  tt.e  Kechjibltcs  l\in<^  \.  1=;;.  But.  allboiigh 
hit  errat  virtory  in  l  Sam.  vii.  may  impU'  that  he  ».>^  properly  a 
secular  leader,  comparable  to  Olhniel,  tjidcon  or  bphihah  (We 
I  S.»m.  xii.  it.ef.  Hob.  xi.  32),  the  idea  of  non-hen-dilary  rulers  over 
.ill  Israel  in  the  pre-monarchical  age  is  a  later  theory  (tee  JVOOBS). 
However,  so  erxxh-making  an  event  as  the  institution  of  the  monarchy 
naturally  held  a  prominent  place  in  later  ideas  and  encouraged  the 
erowih  of  traihrion.  The  Saul  who  became  the  fir^t  king  of  N. 
uraci  must  needs  l>e  indohti-d  to  the  influence  of  the  pr<i;>het  (cf. 
Jehu  in  J  Kinii-i  While  the  figuri'  of  Samuel  ^:ro»  s  in  ^;i.incleur, 

th><  disastrous  fate  of  Saul  invited  explanation,  which  is  found  in  his 
previous  acts  of  dlsobedienoc  (i  Sam.  xv..  xxviiL  16-18;  d.  Aaab, 

1  Kingi  XX.  35-43).  Further,  while  on  the  one  tide  the  inatittMion 
of  the  monarchy  it  subsequently  regarded  as  hostile  to  the  pre- 
eminence of  Yahw^,  Samttel's  connexion  with  the  history  of  David 
belongs  to  a  relatively  late  staee  in  the  history  of  the  written  tradi- 
tion* where  events  are  vi.  wed  from  a  specKieally  ludaean  asprct. 
S-imucl's  name  ultimately  Ijccome-s  a  bv-word  f'>r  ine  inauguration 
and  obscrvattce  of  rrllgious  custu.n         1  Chnm.  ix.  33,  xxvi.  a8, 

2  Chron.  xxxv.  18,  Ps.  xcix.  6.  Ecclus.  xlvi.  13  sqq.).  According  to 
the  late  pott-eaiUe  inwalagies  he  waa.af  Leviikal  orkfai  (1  ClWBn. 
vi.38,3j).  See  fuithcrDAVto:S*iniBL,  Boon  or;  Sato. 

(S.A.C) 

tAHUBL  OP  WBBMIDBA.  otnally  called  Ma*  SAiimt  or 

YAt^lNAl  (r.  16!; -f.  H.ibylonian  Rabbi,   w  is  burn  in 

Nahardea  in  fiab/iooia  and  died  there  e.  257.  tic  iS  assooaicd 
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tJm  bme  of  hb  great  contemporary  Rab  (Abba  Araka 
^.».).  Besides  his  mastery  in  the  traditional  Law,  which  added 
much  to  the  growing  reputation  of  the  Rabbinic  Academy  of 
his  ulive  town,  Sami|d  ms  f^nted  for  bis  scientific  attainments. 
|a  pwticular  his  kiiolriei||e  of  astronomy  was  jmifound,  and  he 
mw»  one  of  the  fint  to  caapQe  a  Calendar  of  the  Jewidi  jrear, 
thai  pniwriiig  the  «iQr  for  tte  fintioB  «f  the  fetthnb  1^ 
«f  ideBtific  cakulatioM.  But  Samuel's  fame  rests  on  the 
•ervice  wfakh  he  icfidered  in  adapting  the  life  of  the  Jcvrs  of  the 
diaspora  to  the  law  of  the  land.  "  The  law  of  the  -Stair  is  bir.ding 
law,"  was  the  principle  which  Samuel  enunciatcti,  here  carrying 
to  its  lo:;ical  outcome  the  adinur.ition  of  Jircmiah.  When  the 
king  of  Persia,  Shapur,  captured  Mazaca-Cacsarca,  the  Cappa- 
dodan  capital,  .s.irr  uel  refused  to  mourn  for  the  13,000  Jews 
who  lost  their  lives  io  its  defence.  AsGneteseys;"ToJefeiniab 
and  Mar  Samuel  JttdeiBB  tmtt  the  po«ihiBly  «f  oditaioe  In  a 
Imcifii  oouBtiy." 
See  Cneiii^  lUtlmj  tf  tm  Um  (BngBdi  tna*tion).  vol.  3. 

eh.  m.   (I.  A.) 

SAMUBU  BOOKS  Of,  two  books  of  the  Old  TcsUraent,  which 
in  the  Jewish  CUMB  an  naked  aaioag  the  Fonier  Prophets 
(JoAm-Kiapil,  h  caotnit  to  the  Letter  Prophets 
«ofw  .(Isatth-Malschi),  The  diviribn  mto  two  (like  the  two 
€»auau.  Hebrew  books  of  Kings)  follows  the  Septuagint  and 
the  Vulgate,  whose  four  books  of  "  kingdoms  " 
correspond  to  the  Hebrew  books  of  Samuel  and  Kinjjs.  Both 
Samuel  and  Kings,  like  Judges,  are  made  up  of  a  scn\-s  of  extracts 
end  abstracts  from  various  sources,  worked  over  from  time  to 
tine  by  successive  editors,  and  freely  handled  by  copyiMi  down 
to  a  comparati\-ely  late  date,  as  is  shown  by  the  nnmeroua 
and  often  important  variations  between  the  Hebrew  text  and 
the  GceeE  veiaiaa  (Septuecmt).  The  nahi  ledMtion  of  Judges 
•ad  KmK*  "wts  made  tuder  the  mflnenoe  of  the  ideas  which 
characterize  Deuteronomy,  that  is,  after  the  reforms  ascribed 
to  JosJah  (3  Kings  xxiii.);  but  in  Samuel  the  "  Deuteronomistic  " 
band  is  much  less  prominent  and  the  chronological  system.which 
runs  throuph  Judges  and  Kinps  occurs  only  sporadically.  The 
book  of  .Samuel  completes  the  history  of  ifio  "  jii'U;i-s  "  of  Isr.icl, 
(tith  century  B.C.),  and  begins  by  relating  the  events  which 
led  to  the  institution  of  the  nonarcby  under  Saul,  the  pert  played 
Saaiuel  being  especially  prominent  (i  Sam.  i-xiv.).  The 
iMtnat  ii  then  traosferred  to  David,  the  founder  of  the  Judaean 
d|yiiMiy»  tad  his  life  ia  wnmtcd  wbh  gtm  iieaU 
ilui  Saal  loses  the  tOvbe  twrnar,  DkM^  positfoD  advances 
mtil,  after  the  death  of  Said  iOd  tiba  overthrow  of  Israel,  he 
gefas  the  ailcpancc  of  a  disoicanbxd  people  (i  Sam.  xv.-j  Sam. 
iv.),  and  Jerusalem  becomes  the  centre  of  his  empire  (v.-viii.) 
—e.  1000  B.C.  A  more  connected  narrative  is  now  given  of 
the  history  of  David  (ix.-jtx.),  wliith  is  5.eparated  from  theaccount 
of  llisdeath  and  Solomon's  accession  (i  Kings  i.  ii.)  by  an  a[)pendix 
ef  flgiiGaUaoeous  contents  (xxi.-xxiv.).  Three  lir^rs  of  interest 
aic  to  be  noogpiatdt  (a)  tliat  naturally  taken  by  Israel  (the 
kii«doai)  III  the  history  of  iu  first  king,  Sad;  (fr) 
J  position  of  the  prophets  in  the  political  and  religious 
events;  and  (c)  the  supen'on'ty  of  the  Judaean  dynasty,  a  feature 
of  jj^inimount  impwriince  In  the  s;udy  of  a  book  which  has  come 
uliiroatcly  through  Judacin  hox-.Js.  (On  the  ambiguity  oi  the 
name  "  Israel,"  see  Jews.  §  5  ) 

Proof  of  the  diversity  of  sources  is  found  in  the  vaiying  character 
ef  the  nanttlMS  (Ustoncai.  wwnaatic,  Ac.);  in  the  dinfcnot  literary 
ityics  (anaaliide,  detailed  and  vivid,  Deutcfonomic) ;  in  the  rcpresen- 
taition  of  diffbrmt  »tandpmnts  and  tastes;  in  the  concluding  sum- 
■aries.  I  Sam.  xiv.  47-51  compared  with  xv.,  2  Sam.  viiL  compared 
»-ith  x.;  in  the  double  lists  in  3  Sam.  viii.  15-18,  xx.  23-26,  &c 
TSe  r.  y.t-ws  jre  to  varied  that  a  f ingle  writer  or  even  a  single 

•gc  ran-  >t  !><•  p;'.^tiil.itc<!;  note  especially  I  Sam.  xv.  33  tcq.  con- 
tnf.fi  \sl:h  the  use  cf  teraphim  in  xi.x.  13.  and  the  different  con- 
ceitt'tor.i  of  Vahwch  (l  S^m.  xii.  31  »tq.,  xv.  22  and  xxvi.  19,  Ac.).' 

'  It  i»  of  course  necei*jry  to  note  carefully  whether  the  rcli^jiuus 
idea*  have  any  real  chronotoKical  value.  Thus,  I  Sam.  xvii.  yy, 
46  contain  id'-asof  Yahwen  characteristic  of  cxiuc  .itnl  p^ist-exslic 
wminffs  (see  T.  K.  Cticyne,  Eney.  Bib.  coL  tJSi),  but  no  proof  of  an 
csriy  date  is  furnished  by  xxvi.  i^t  (cf.  Rath  L  t6,  t  iOegs  xx.  23, 
t  Kufs  xviL  36  »e<i.):  or  a  Sam.  xxiv.  I  (cf.  I  Kings axK.  9a,  Exck. 
ilv.  gi),  or  3  Saok  ad  1  (aeie  dniqgbt  aa  the  pwaldwe  for  aot 


Unsystematic  additions  appear  to  have  born  made  froai  tboe  to 
time  on  a  considerable  teak-,  and  we  not  seldom  find  two  aocoonta 
of  the  same  events  which  not  onlytdiffer  in  detail  but  are  certainly 
of  very  different  date.  Thus,  the  saying  "  Is  Saul  also  among  the 
prophets?"  (I  Sim.  a.  la)  fiods  another  expbruiioa  in  xix.  18-34, 
where  Samuel  holdfe  a  new  potition  as  head  of  a  community  of 
prophets  and  the  words  are  adapted  to  an  incident  in  the  history  of 
D.ivid,  who  flees  norA  (not  6outh)  and  is  uondroudy  preserved. 
The  episode,  with  the  interview  between  Saul  and  Samuel,  and 
with  its  interesting  attitude  to  Saul  and  to  the  prophets,  was  evi- 
dently unknown  to  the  writer  of  xv.  35.  Other  and  more  profound 
diUcrcnco  relating  to  the  rise  of  the  moaaitly  (|  a)«  tlw  career  ef 
Saul  (f  3)  and  Da\-id's  conquest  of  JeruMlen  (|  4)  represent  ine> 
cotKilabIc  historical  Uickground. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  Samuel  and  Sati, 
The  introductor>'  account  (i -iv.  id)  of  the  birth,  dedication  and 
calling  of  the  young  prophet  SamocI  is  a  valuable  lattMm' 
picture  of  religious  life  at  the  sanctuaty  at  Shiloh.  uom  0/ 
It  is  connected  by  ihe  prophecy  of  the  {ninishment 
of  the  house  of  Eli  (iii.  11  sqq.)  with  the  defeat  of  the 
Israelites  by  the  Philistinca  at  Ebeneaer  near  Apbdc,  the  lots  oC 
the  ailt  (iv.  ifr-as),  and  its  anbsequent  fnrttines  (v.-vK.  t).  A 
Philistine  oppression  of  twenty  years  ends  when  Samuel,  here 
the  recogniied  ."  judge "  of  Israel,  gains  a  great  victory  at 
Elx-nezer  near  Mizpah  (vii  ).  But  the  overthrow  of  the  Philistines 
is  alM)  .ascribed  to  Saul  (xiv.),  there  is  no  room  for  both  in  the 
history  of  the  prophet  (sec  vii.  14),  and  it  is  now  generally 
recognized  that  two  conflicting  representations  have  been  com- 
bined. In  one  (a)  Samuel,  after  his  victory,  continues  to  rule 
peacefully  as  a  theocratic  Judge  over  the  Isnelitca,  the  people 
demand  a' king,  and  although  their  leqacit  ii  viewed  aa  hoatfle 
to  the  woiihip  of  Yaliweh  the  tribea  are  summoned  at  Mizpah 
and  the  lacnd  lot  falb  ttpon  San]'  or  Benjamin  (vii.  viii.  x. 
17-37).  But  in  the  other  (6)  the  Philistines  have  occu;He<l  the 
heart  of  the  land,  the  Israelites  arc  thoroughly  di_vjru:anized, 
and  their  miserable  condition  moves  ^'ah\vch  to  send  as  a  deliverer 
the  otherwise  unknown  Saul,  who  is  anointed  by  Samuel,  a  seer 
of  local  renown  (ix.  i-x.  16,  xiii.  xiv.).  The  comluhiun  of  the 
former  is  found  in  Samuel's  farewell  address  (siL)  and  the  entire 
representation  of  Samuel's  position,  Saul's  rise,  and  the  cbamcter- 
istic  attitude  towards  the  monarchy  (viiL  7,.!.  19,  xii.  i>,  cf. 
Deut.  zvii.'t4-30,  Judg.  viii.  33  scq.,  Hoa.  vffi.  4,  xiu.  r  i),  separate 
it  sharply  from  the  lelatfyely  fragmentary  narrative  in  (6); 
see  further  Suiuct.  -The  fbrmer,  now  predominating,  account 
(a)  is  that  of  the  Dcutcmnomic  scliool,  a:id.  although  a  runn- 
ing narrative,  appears  on  closer  inspection  to  be  based  u|Mjn 
earlier  sources  of  diflerent  origin.  The  account  of  Eli,  Shiloh 
and  the  ark  (i.-iii.)  is  the  natural  prelude  to  iv.-vii.  r,  where, 
however,  we  lose  sight  of  Samuel  and  the  prophecy.  The 
punishment  of  Eli  and  his  sons  (iv.)  becomes  a  passing  interest,- 
and  the  fate  of  the  ark  is  by  no  means  so  central  an  idea  as  its 
wonder-working  ia  the  Philistine  territory.  Moreover,  the  sequel 
of  the  defeat  is  iv.  fmot  ataled.  although  other  allusiaos  to  the 
fall  of  Shiloh  (Jer.  vii.  13-15,  tmmL  6,  9,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  60  sqq.), 
and  the  subsequent  reappearance  of  the  priestly  family  at  Nob 
(xxi.  seq  )  have  ted  most  schui-irs  to  the  c<inclij;-ion  that  a  fuller 
account  of  the  events  must  h.ivr  lu-cn  e.rtar.t.  A  narrative  of 
Kli  and  the  priesthood  of  Shiloh  has  pri,!;."i!ily  liecn  used  to  fcrm 
a.i  introduction  to  Samuel's  victory  (vii.),  and  it  has  been  supple- 
mented partly  by  the  account  of  the  early  life  of  the  future 
prophet  and  judge  (note  the  present  abrupt  introduction  of  Eli 
in  L  i)  and  portly  by  narratives  of  the  history  of  the  ark  (v. 
seq.).  That  this  aectiM  ma  handled  at  A  lelativefy  late  period 
is  dearaot  only  fiom  thepicseneeof  the  Deitteronomic  prophecy 
in  ii.  37-36  (see  {  6),  but  also  from  the  bsertion  of  Hannah's 
psalm  (ii.  i-io) — the  prototype  of  the  "  Magnificat  " — a  post- 
exilic  passage,  "  probably  composed  in  celebration  of  some 
national  success"  (Driver),  the  present  suitability  of  which 
rests  upon  the  interpretation  placed  on  verso  5. 

For  the  more  fragmentary  account  of  Saul's  rise  (ix.  i-x.  16.  xiiL 
3-70.  >5*-»3.  "iv.  I  47).  »ee  above,  pace  t«t  Chapter  d..  wtoeha 
leads  Israel  and  Judah  to  therescueof  thdrlgMinen  of  Jabtrt  Cihad, 


rebuildinK  the  temple,  i'jg.  L;  or  for  aal;.attcading  the 


rebuilding  the  temple,  t  jg.  1. 
Tahefaadca.  Zech.  afar,  16-19^ 
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Rt»  a  MtuaUod  whkb  bdonipi  to  (a)  rather  than  to  the  state 
''chao*  rcprcarntcd  in  (ft):  it  dcacribe*  liuw  the  nrwly-elc<-tc<l  king 
priiVfil  hi-',  worth  (<f.  x.  27,  xi.  la  sc<j  ).  The  compiltr  his  11  jtl  n 
i-t'iry  in  uhiih  S,iul  is  a  priv.ile  in<lis'l<lual  i>(  Giln  ili.  whillu  t  ihf 
nir->-«  nj^rr:>  can\c  in  the  cuur<«;  u(  their  mi&iUua  (xi.  i  ten.).  This, 
valuable  narrative  is  of  quite  distinct  origin,  rurtner,  Samud'a 
tpivih  includes  himM-lf  araon^  the  pa&t  judies  (xiL  II,  cf.  vii.),  and 
men  to  an  Ammunite  invasion  («.  12).  The  Utter  finds  no  )>ljcc 
in  the  ptaenl  hii>tor\',  althouKb  the  local  story  of  Jepbthah's  de- 
liverance of  Cilcad  (Judg.  xL)  oas  been  treated  a«  the  occaMon  of  a 
general  Ammonite  opprewMon,  which  leads  to  an  Israelite  gathering-. 
alv»  at  Mi/pah  (Ju^l.;.  x.  7.  9.  17).  For  Other  evidence  ofcom- 
|»>^ili'n<.-»  ill  lhi^  ti  >n,  x^'  A.  L.xls,  EMU  4»  Motegit  (Puis, 
1901),  pp.  359-2114.  and  below,  {  6. 

5tfitf.— Saul'»  itiin  b  Introduced  in  xSL  s  wbere  a  blank 
has  been Idtfor  Utaaeat aaeaaion  (nm llSS.iBKit  **  tUrty  "): 
tbe'dtiration  of  his  re^  b  aha  tcxtoiny  vneertain. 

iiat^m  ^f^^  formula  is  par.illcl  to  that  in  2  Sam.  ii.  10  icq., 
o/Saul  V.  4  S4  q.,  and  frequently  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  with  the 
additional  feature  that  the  afie  at  accession,  there 
usually  confined  to  the  Ju<laean  kings,  is  here  given  for  the 
Ibratlite  Saul  and  his  s^n  Ishltosheth  (i.f .  Uhbaal).  The  summary 
in  xiv.  47  sqq.  is  evidently  by  an  admirer;  it  is  immediately 
followed  by  a  reference  to  the  continuous  Philistine  warfare 
(f.  Sh  contrast  viL  13)  which  forms  an  introduction  tQ  the  life 
of  David.  TMs  sununaiy  gives  a  picture  of  Saul's  aUiitir'and 
poattba  which  iUhn  to  maxkedly  irom  the  aufaaeqiMBt  more 
mtcarive  narratives  of  Davidl  history  that  it*  gemiinenm  has 
somctimrs  been  questioned;  nevertheless  it  is  substantiated 
by  the  old  poem  quotnl  from  the  Book  of  Jashar  in  2  Sam.  {. 
19-27,  and  a  fundamental  divergence  in  the  ira-litions  may  be 
assumed.  Similarly  in  7  Sam.  ii.  S-ioa,  the  liii>;th  of  Ishbaal's 
niKn  conflicts  wilh  the  hisUiry  ot  David  (ii.  it  and  iv.  i-v.  3), 
and  the  reorganLution  of  (nfirih^  l.sniil  with  the  .lid  of  Abncr 
docs  not  accord  with  other  ir  iMjiuns  which  reprcM.iit  David 
■a  the  deliverer  of  (all?)  Israel  from  the  I'hilistinc  yoke  (iii. 
>8,xix.9).  Butii.  8-ioa,  in  common  with  i  Sam.  xiii.  i,  xiv. 
47-51  (d.  abo  the  intnoductiiia  la  t  Sam.  viL  a  and  the  con- 
dtinoa  VB.  is>t7),  are  of  a  Ktcmy  character  SBatal  bma  the 
detailed  aanativcs;  the  rcdactionld  or  annaliitic  ityb  b  notice- 
able, and  they  contain  features  characteristic  of  the  annals 
\vhi(h  form  the  framework  of  Kinfis,'  In  Kings  the  Israelite 
and  Jud.itan  records  .are  kept  carefully  s<i.p.iratc  and  the  in- 
dc[H  ndi:rU  sl.^mlfKiiiit  of  cat  h  ih  .at  onte  obvious.  IUtc,  however, 
much  compIic.it  ion  aris<.'S  from  the  combination  of  traditions 
of  dbtiact  origin:  in<It[>endent  records  of  Saul  having  been 
revised  or  luppieroented  by  writers  whose  interest  by  in  David. 
Uttk  dd  tiaditioo  of  Smil  is  prcscr\'cd.  The  disastrous  over- 
tluoir  «f  IhmI  la  tibe  north  (aod.)  fiada  lU  cxpiaaatioD  in  an 
intervbw  with  the  dead  Sadaud  (fonBL  j-is*  i»f  •  iimous 
prophet),  where  the  Israelite  cataatfopbe  b  totaahadowed*  and 
Saul  learns  that  he  has  lost  the  favour  of  Yahweb,  and  that  hb 
kiliS'lom  will  p.i-s.s  to  I).iviil  (if.  i5-iq').  Allusion  is  made  to  his 
campaign  ap.'iin.'-t  .\malek  (nicntioni-d  in  xiv.  4S  apparently  as 
an  auivc  enemy),  the  .story  of  whii-h  n  ntali.s  another  denuncia- 
tion and  again  a  reference  to  the  coming  supremacy  of  David 
(xv.  aS).  This  peculiar  treatment  of  Saul's  history  by  writers  of 
the  pfopfaetiad  school  (cf.  Ahab  in  i  Kings  xz.  3S-43)  has  been 
adapted  to  the  life  of  David,  and  the  Amalckitc  war  (i  Sam. 
XV.)  b  now  the  ptdude  to  the  anointing  of  the  yoath  of  Bethlehem 
by  Samuel  (xvi.  t  aqq.) .  Yet  another  arctnmt  of  Sad^  rejection 
is  found  in  xiii.  8-14,  even  before  his  defeat  of  the  Philistines, 
and  Saul  is  warned  of  the  impcndinR  cha.r|gc  (cf.  V.  13  seq.  with 
2  Sam.  vii.  11-16).  But  the  inciilcnt  was  eviiicnlly  unknown 
to  the  author  of  chap,  xv.,  and  in  this  suboriiination  of  the  history 
of  Saul  to  that  of  David,  in  the  rc'.ha;  ing  of  v.  r;  line's  I)'  ^pee;ln.alty 

Judaean  bands,  we  have  a  pidiminaiy  clue  to  the  literary  growth 
cf  Itebook. 

The  unamMciiout  atlu^ion*  In  x!!!.  13  seq.,  xv  36-a8,  and  the 
anointing  of  Divid  l>y  Simuel  in  xvi.  are  ignored  in  the  iMUtativca  of 
the  relation*  between  Oavkl  and  Saul,  of  whose  fint  meeting  two 


cbntradSctory  accounts  are  given  fconlraat  xv?.  2t  sqq.  and  svS. 
SS  ■Ql')-  The  independent  stories  of  David  pLice  him  in  the  south  of 
Jud.ih,  an  outUiw  with  a  lan;r  followjne.  or  a  vas^d  o(  ih<-  I'hiU.tincs; 
and  Ills  raiil>  upon  tooth  Judae.m  i  l.in^  .ire  lria(iil  .is  att.icks  u|>on 
Saul's  kingdom  (ixviL  10-12).  But  the  earlier  <>u^i  >  arc  extremely 
confused.  Two  very  similar  narratives  dcMrritx-  Saul's  pursuit  oif 
David  in  the  Judaean  desert  (xxiv.  xxvi.)*  The  main  points  are 
Saul's  confriLMon  and  bis  rccognitiqn  that  David  wouM  pnvmil 
(xx%-i.  21-25);  the  latter  is  more  cnibhatie  when  he  foresees  tliat 
I)a\id  «ill  ^ain  the  kinicitom  of  Uraei  and  he  adjures  him  to  spare 
his  st-cd  (xxiv.  This  last  feature  i^  prominent  in  xxiii.  15- 18 

(the  preluiie  to  xviv  ),  »hi  re  a  jKisvige  is  inserted  to  dc-vrnU-  the 
covcn.iril  iK  twetn  David  and  Saul's  son  Juii.i; li.m.     I  tu  aii 
of  David'a  Highi  is  equally  intricate.  The  tradition  that  David  eicw 
Goliath,  brought  his  bead  to  Jerusalem,  and  dfporilid.Ua .award,  ia 


■  rh.irnrtrri<tie  expressions  of  Oruiernnomic  writers  aic  found  in 
I  S..IM  \;v.  .|7  «\.  (cp.  Judp.  ii.  14  simihrly  iBtte(pM»tb} 

Israelite  writer  in  J  Kings  aid.  3  sqq.  (sec  Ki>(is}. 


Nob  (xviL,  cf.  xxi.  o.  xxti.,10)  Is  incompatfiibwfntlMataifiteriiodee 

in  2  Sam.  xxi.  19  (I  Chron.  xx.  5  seeks  to  avoid  the  discrepaiKy); 
and  even  if  the  Rom<-  Goliath  t>e  a  later  additioa  tO  tlie  Story  of  some 
great  exploit  (.\.  R.  S.  Kennedy.  Sam.,  pp.  122,  14^),  or  a  descriptive 
title  (W.  E.  Uarnes,  Chrttn.,  p.  104),  it  is  surely  diiKcttIt,  On  historical 
grounds,  to  reconcile  David's  ret  urrinc  figfits  with  the  Philistines 
with  his  tubscqucnt  escape  from  Saul  to  Achish  of  Galh  (xxvii. ; 
already  anticipated  in  xxL  lo-is):  see  further  i  6.  Saul's  jealou»y, 
however,  is  in  some  way  kindled,  and  there  la  already  a  hint  at 
David's  succession  (xviii.  8  sqq.,  ficptuagint  omits  10  sco.).  Th* 
stories  of  M<-rab  (xviii.  l/.ig)  and  M^hal  (r».  20sqq.)  are  duplicate, 
and  a  numtH:r  of  internal  difficulties  throughout  are  only  partially 
removifl  in  the  nhotler  text  of  the  Septu.ipint.  In  xx.  David  has 
realized  Saui  >  h.itrnl;  l  ut  Jiinalh.in  .starcely  rntlils  it,  .\lt hotiji'li  in 
xix.  1-7  Saul  h.'id  in  tructt-ii  his  attendants  to  slay  the  >'OUth  and  his 
son  hM  aSictcd  a  reronriliatiofl.  This  is  ignored  alao  ia  six.  S-IO 
(cf.  xvilL  to  seq.,  xx.  31  soq.),  and  again  in  11-17  where  David  ia 
saved  by  Miehal  hi*  wife  (see  xxv.  44).  and  ia  ts:  te-24  (David  with 
Samuel,  see  ^  1  end).  Kven  in  xx.  the  urgent  ptrparationt  for  flight 
arc  dilaywl  in  rr.  Il-I7t  where  Jonathan  entriMtN  D.uid'j  kin(in<-i«a 
for  his  deficemiant*  (i»ee  2  Sam.  ix.  I.  U  Iowl.  ami  .i^  lin  in  it  40-4.;, 
where  the  second  meeting  with  a  renewal  of  the  coveiunt  >tuliib<9 
the  preceding  plans.* 

Dofid.— AH  the  atnieaof  tbe  idatbns  bctweea  the  foaaden 
of  the  wapectlw  BMfliddM  an  ia  daetly  latcrwovca  tbat  ih* 
diaentangienicnt  of  distinct  aeriea  of  narratives  b  a  . 

task  of  the  greatest  dlflSculty.*  They  reflect  in  varying  . . 
forms  the  popuLxr  interest  In  DaviJ  ami  are  of  the  s/flM^ 
grcaleit  value  in  illustrating aOTcnt  trarliiion-s,  thought 
and  styles  of  literature.  Apart  from  the  more  detaih-sl  and  con- 
tinuous history,  there  are  mi.sccllancous  passages  in  3  Sam.  v.-viii., 
with  introduction  (v.  1-3),  and  a  concluding  chapter  rounding 
ofl  his  reign  (viii.).  A  similar'  collection  in  xxi.-xxiv.  sever* 
the  narrativea  ia  i&rK.  from  Da\-id's  death  in  i  Kin^L-fl. 
Their  wataata  ftmgt  over  all  petiod^  froai  the  AauleUte  war 
(dB.  tt,  d.  t  Sua.  stt,)  lo  Dtdd<Si  "bat  wonb"  (adiL  i, 
but  see  t  tCings  L  and  B.  i).  In  partkuLir  they  narrate  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  from  the  Jebusites  (v.  6-10)  and  other 
fights  in  that  <!i>trii  t  .ls  f:ir  .is  Gc,:er  (-.t.  I7-:0,  the  purchase  of 
lan<l  from  a  JeLusilc  for  llie  erettiun  of  an  altar  (xxiv.;  sec 
t  Chron.  xxi.-xxii.  i,  2  Chron.  iii.  1),  and  the  remarkable  story 
of  the  p.atitu:ation  of  the  Gibeonites  (xxi.  1-14).  With  the 
conflicts  in  v.  arc  dasely  conncctt^l  the  exploits  in  xxi.  15  sqq., 
xxiii.  8  sqq  ,  and  the  probability  of  some  disarrangement  ia 
supported  hy  the  repetition  of  the  list  of  officials  in  viii.  i5-iS 
and  n.  «3-a6,  whidi  many  achobia  (dter  Budde)  attdbaU  to 
the  hter  fnaotioa  of  b.--nc.  ta.  Oa  thb  vbw,  at  aa  cvdier 
stage  the  two  groups  v.-viii.,'xji.-xxiv.  were  contiguous — thom^ 

•  It  !»  difTiruIi  to  deride  which  is  the  older;  for  xxvL  see  especisHy 
M.  Lohr,  .Vjm.,  n,  xiv.;  H.  (.ri  s,mann.  Sthnjum  d.  A.  T.,  o4  tec.i 
for  xxiv.  see  W.  VV.  Guth,  Journ.  oj  BM.  IM,  (1906).  pp.  114  sqq. 

*  Tlie  iMcn  intcfest  ia  Jonathan  b  also  conspicuous  at  the  venr 
commencement  of  Saul's  career,  where  the  youth  (in  ix.  Saul  himsefif 
appears  to  be  represented  as  an  inexperienced  youth)  is  the  centre 
of  the  narrative  (see  xiiL  S.  xiv.  I-14,  1^,  21,  27-45),  rather  than  the 
fa  t  her  who  now  achieves  the  task  to  which  be  was  called  by  Yahwelu 
But  the  revision  has  lieen  too  coatpBcaMd  lor  aagr  eatidaetmy  dl^ 

cussion  of  the  literary  stages. 

♦  On  the  attempts  (especially  of  K.  Budde,  Richler  u.  Sr.mkel, 
1890,  and  elsewhere)  to  recover  here  the  Yah«-istic  (or  Judaean) 
and  Etohistic  (or  Enhraimite)  sources  of  the  Hexateudi,  see  tlw 
criticisms  of  B.  StadiB,  Thtvht.  LU.  Zritunt  (1806).  No.  1 :  Steucr* 
nagcl.  ih.  (1903),  No.  17;  W.  Kiedrl.  Theol.  Lit  Blatt  (1904),  No.  3. 
co\.  28;  alio  H.  P.  Smith,  Journ.  BiU.  Lit.,  IJ  (1896),  pp.  tS; 
and  W.  W.  Guth,  Du  itUn  Sckkkt  m  4em  EniMwtmm  dlar  Smtd  a. 

Davui  (I  /u):a4tf '*UaiqrdtteOUvaiuMkddlMaBtf«H''(Ma 
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not  Dcceaiarily  in  their  frtstnt  form  or  order  *   Buddc's  further 
caadnion  that  i  Kinp  L  ii.  1-9,  13  sqq.  were  likewise  w&ntlng 
(Son.  p.  zi.)  it  alto  valuable,  aince  (a)  2  Sam.  v.-viii.  (with 
xaL-xjDV.)  fiDda  ita  natuial  eoatinuation,  on  the  analogy  of 
the  DcotciMMMiik  compiler's  f  ramewoik'  in  King*,  Ip  i  Xin^s  iL 
vyii,  iu.  9,  and  (b)  t  Kinss  v.  j  seq.  (ataoDeotcrraainic}  explicitly 
points  back  to  the  summary  of  the  wart  in  3  Sam.  viii.   It  is 
commonly  recognized  that  the  compiler  of  a  Sam.  v.-viii.  has 
«iuugi>  placed  afUr  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (v.  6  the 
conflict  with  the  Philistines  (v.  17  sqq.).  where  the  "  hold  "  is 
not  Zion  but  some  place  of  retreat,  perhaps  .'\dullam  (cf.  xxiii. 
I4>.    This  bctog  to,  the  conilicts  in  xxi.  15  sqq.,  xxiii.  8  aqq., 
which  are  loatid  ivound  Gath,  Lehi  (so  read  xxiiL  it),  Pas- 
Ud  Ik  9;  iM  I  Cfano.  iL  li),  Bcthlchan,  and  the 
«f  BfpMlm,  riMuld  alM  pfeeede  tlM  occq^rioB  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  subsequent  partition  of  tcnitoiy  among 
David's  sons  and  others  {e.g.  ziii.  1%,  near  Bethel).  These 
pa^gc5  combine  to  furnish  a  ri  j-rt  <  ntation  of  the  events 
leading  to  the  rapture  of  the  capit.il  wliuli  i.-,  uihisutl  from  and 
row  superseded  li>  the  detailed  r,irra;ivcs  in  ii.  12-iv.  Here, 
Ishba^  is  east  of  the  Jordan,  David's  men  are  engaged  in  fighting 
Benjamin  and  Israel — even  at  Cibeon  (about  6  m.  N.W.  of 
Jerusalem),  the  interest  of  the  history  is  in  David's  former 
relations  with  Israel  at  Sinl^  court,  and  he  is  regarded  as  the 
fatnre  ddivcnr  of  the  oapwiaid  peopk.  Tbcto  ttoriei  Me,  in 
fact,  of  a  itanp  with  uc  detailed  aamtivet  already  noticed 
a  3),  and  they  conflict  with  the  fragmentary  traditions  of 
t>a\-id's  steps  to  Jerusalem  as  seriously  as  the  popular  narratives 
of  Saul  co.-.tlictcd  with  older  e\'idcnce.   But  alrca<ly  Josh.  ix. 
17,  XV.  63;  Judg.  i.  31,  ^f),  35,  xix.  it>-r2;  }  Sam.  v.  6  (cf. 
xxi.  3),  indiratc  the  prcs«:nrc  of  a  line  of  alien  cities  inrhiding 
Jerusalem  itself,  and  would  point  to  an  important  alien  district, 
the  existence  of  which  obviously  bears  upon  the  trust  wort  hinc!>s 
flf  tke  group  of  oairativca  cndiding  Bethlehem  of  Judah  and 
GliMh  «f  Beajamia,  the  txaditiomt  bomca  of  David  uid  Saul.' 
Ob  the  otiwr  hud^  thia  noald  Igoove  the  ramNBtatloo  of 
(north)  Israelite  citendon  «««r  Judah  by  Joahna  and  Saul,* 
and  it  n-..:y  be  inferred  that  we  have  to  aI!ow  for  ahiolulcly 
different  and  coniiitting  slandp4jints  in  reR.ird  to  the  history 
cf  the  district,  and  that  the  Judaean  traditions  of  David  onrc 
had  their  own  independent  account  of  the  occupation  of  Jcni- 
aalcm  ami  its  neighbourhood^    The  fr.i^ments  preservctl  in 
a  Sua.  v.-viii.,  xxL-xxiv.  are  quite  distinct  from  ii.  12-iv.; 
thtf  throw  axto^hcr  light  upon  David's  relations  to  Saul's  family 
Cni.  t-t4)t  *^  the  itoxiea  of  hemic  condicta  vritb  gjaat-Uke 
figontof  Gath,  kc  (nSi.  9  MQt  18,  cf.  b  Chnm.  id.  ix,  m)  find 
DO  place  by  the  side  of  the  more  detailed  records  of  David's 
lojoum  under  the  protection  of  a  king  of  Gath,  one  of  a  confetier- 
ation  of  Philistine  cities  (i  Sam.  x.irvii.,  xxix.).  It  is  pn  ti-iVh'  that 
P'jpuhr  stories  of  the  conquest  of  the  earlier  inhabitants  have 
br  ri  ajiplietJ  to  ihc  Philistines;  ihcir  general  character  associates 
them  with  the  legends  of  the  "  tons  of  Anak  '.'  who  enter  into 
Jndma   (perhaps  originally  Celehlte)  tadition  elsewhere 
(Nnaa.  liL  aa;  Jcdi.  A  n  M&t       Hi  *K  Budde,  Sam., 
ph.  310  aeq.).*  Sinai  Intrfbtfa  Dtanay  ptoMema  hewevcr  at 

I  Comitl.  No«-ack.  Stenmng  and  Kennedy  (kc  LiUf^urt,  below) 
accept  Budde't  »ugge«tian  that  ix.-xx.  were  inserted  by  a  hand  later 
than  the  firtt  f>cutcronomic  editor  of  viii.;  but  the  further  aii- 
MOiption  that  this  editor  had  (!i  lili  r.iti  l\  ij!i,itr<il  ix.-xx.  from 
his  cditioa  cannot  be  proved,  and  deals  with  a  literary  stage  too 
t3t\y  for  any  caafldtatopialoB  or  aim  lor  any  critical  hmrtiiation 

*  "  Icraaalen  "  in  I  Sam.  54  is  usually  tanMd  as  an  ana- 
duoDiMB.  because  of  hs  occupation  by  the  Jconrftca.  and  Kirjath- 
jariii  (viL  t.  3.  perhaps  Kiryat  el  Enab,  9  m.  W.  of  Jcninlem)  is 
cemoHnly  admitted  to  be  in  alien  hands.  But  it  is  char  that  Nob 
<i  Sam.  xxi.  w-q /).  al>out  J  m,  N.  of  the  rap't.il.  on  t hie  View,  was 

SCarocly  an  Inrarlitc  eiry.  wt  the  pn-^  nn-  <jf  tin-  [^ricstaof  SUloU 
there  is  essential  to  the  pri!!<-nt  structure     ilir  Ixnjk. 

•For  Joshua,  sec  the  older  ponionn  <i(  Jr-h.  x.,  and  for  Saul, 
I  Sam.  xiv.  47-51  (his  wars),  xv.  4  (his  Judaean  army),  xvii.  54 
Gcrttsakaii).  ami.  j^ia  fnoth  Judaean  clans  under  Israelite  suxe- 
caiaty)  ana  a  Suk  L  la  GtMaeiint). 

*W«t  thIa  cL.the  "AnaUnT'iir  Gaa^Gath  and  Aahdod,  ftc.. 
fa  JoA^ai      «lih  tha  *■  nttaSw^  kndib  A  aii.  J.  aad  eee 


once  arise  in  connexion  with  the  two  series  v.-viii.,  xxi.-xxiv., 
and  ix.-az.,  since,  apart  ffom  their  cnilier  literaiy  growth  as 
distinct  units,  they  have  undergone  some  revi&n  and  alteration 
when  compilers  brought  them  into  their  present  form. 

The  story  of  David  and  Bathchcba,  an  incident  placed  in  the 
account  of  the  Ammonite  rani|ji,;n.  upnin  wSuih  it  now  d<  [«  iids 
(x.-xii. ;  with  x.  15-10  cf.  viii.  3-H),  connects  its<lf  thrnjKh  the  pro- 
phecy in  xii.  10-12  with  the  subsequent  famiK  !•  1.  '■,  in  particular 
with  Absalom's  rebellion  (cf.  xvi.  31  seq.),  and  a^ain  with  I  Kings  i.,' 
where  Adooijah'a  revolt  rouv-s  Bathshieba  to  penuada  OavM  to 
fulfil  ■ocne  praate  of  his  to  recognize  her  young  son  Soloaon  aa  Ua 
heir  (i.  13, 17,  >ii;a9  seq.).  The  section  is  aa  admirable  specimen  of 
historiograpny.  The  whole  is  ebacly  linked  together  for  an  ostensible 
puriKMc,  a  chronological  scheme  runs  throughout  (xiit.  33,  38,  xiv. 
28  and  XV.  7),*  and  the  section  concludes  with  an  account  both  of 
David's  death  and  of  Solomon's  areession  (ace  further  Solomon). 
But  2  Sam.  xii.  10- 13  is  an  inoertion  (WcUhausen,  Cornill,  Kittel,  &c  ), 
even  if  xii.  I-lSa  itself  be  not  of  secondary  origin  (Winckler,  St  hwatly, 
H.  P.  Smith,  Nowack, Budde,  Dhorme) ;  and  cf  the  related  pa^sagesu 
XV.  16  b  a  gkws  (Budde),  On  XX.  3  see  below,  and  the  authenticity  of 
31-33  iu  it*  prc'iicttt  context  is  not  beyond  doubt  (sec  also 
Ahithopiirl).  Although  xxi.  i-ia  and  ix.  are  of  entirely  distinct 
ttandpoints.*  both  are  presupposccj  in  xvi.  5-14,  xix.  16-33,  and  in 
xvi.  1-4,  xix.  Ji  J,fi  n  -jK.  ipvel)-;  the  gloss  xxu  7  evidently  dates 
aJUT  the  inxTtion  of  ix.,  while  the  ofiening  words  of  ix.  I  point  back, 
not  to  xxL  which  is  ijpiored,  but  rather  to  iv.,  from  which  it  is 
now  severed  by  the  miacrllancous  group  of  pai>sages  in  v.-iritL*  In 
view  of  a  few  recognized  signs  of  di\-cr3C  ori^m  (contrast  xiv,  n  With 
xviiL  18,  and  see  Budde  on  xv.  34  sqq.,  xvii.  17),  it  is  poMihfc  tiiat 
xvi.  1-14,  xix,  l^-jo  are  also  secondary.  In  any  case  the  new  rewit 
of  Shcba  (xx.  l-.'.>;,  t.in  h.irdly  be  the  original  sequel  to  Absalom's 
n-bcllinn  (Wiru  kl.  r,  H,  I*.  Smith,  B.  Luther,  K.  Meyer);  there  i*  00 
hii4orir.ll  pn  luiii  to  1  Kin,:s  i.  (note  the  optning  vcr?.e,  David's  old 
ac;e,  and  cf.  3  Sam.  xxiii.  i),  and  the  literary  introduction  to  the  ».iory 
of  Sheba  is  to  be  found  in  the  ckmag'eeeaeof  aht..  apfiarrntly  at  the 
point  whcte  David  returns  to  the  Joraan  on  Us  way  to  Ctlgnl  (r.  40).* 
It  la  to  fee  noticed  that  the  murder  of  Amasa  (xx.  8  sqq.)  is  parallel  to 
that  of  Aaahel  (iL  12  sqq  ),  and  the  two  (now  preceding  the  aeparate 
groups  v.-viii.  and  xxi.-xxiv.)  are  e lov  ly  assoi  iati^l  in  I  Kings  ii.  5. 

Till'  rtii-.<"i  il.i'v  <iin  i;rot;iiT.  v.-  viii-.  x.\i.-x\iv.,  are  alvij  certainly  not 
in  their  orifiin.il  form.  Ihc  intr'"liii  tion  in  v.  I-.^  is  twofold  (r.  J 
and  the  inei>t;iple[e  I',  l  m  .(.),  .in.l  tht- li-i  in  iii.  2-5  f  n<jte  the  resuminz 
link  *.  6  after  v.  l)  is  similar  in  character  to  that  in  v.  13-16,  and 
liaa  probably  hcen  removed  from  the  context  of  the  latter  (cf. 
I  Chiwi.  ill  1-^.  The  presence  of  a  jate  hand  is  aim  praved  by  the 
psalm  in  xxtL  (Pa.  xviii.)  and  by  David's  "  list  word«,  '  which  sever 
xxi.  IS-aa and  xxiiL  8  sqq.  These  in  turn  part  1  wo  rel.ited  narrali\-es 
in  xxi.  I-14  arKi  xxiv.,  and  the  latter  (with  wliieh  note  the  divergent 
fi  iturcs  in  I  Chnn.  xxi.)  shows  several  ".ifins  of  Liter  origin  or  re- 
vl^i>Jn.  fh.ip.  vii.  is  to  be  read  in  the  light  of  I  Kings  v.  3-5,  viii. 
14  sqq.,  all  I K  uteronomic  pas.uge.t,  though  not  of  one  stamp.  Con- 
tinuous warfare  j^ircvented  the  building  of  the  temple  (I  Kings  vt 
yi,  cf.  a  Sam.  viiL),  and  David's  proposal  to  erect  a  house  to  Yahweli 
seems  unneccsnry  after  vt.  17  seq. ;  out  vii.  1,9,  in  fact,  prcsuppoee 
Ch.  vill.,  and  the.  main  object  of  the  narrative  is  to  emphasiie 
Yahwchs  promise  to  build  David's  house,  i.e.  h\i  dynasty,  vii.  is 
connected  with  1  Kings  viii.  but  an  ini[x)rtant  v;iri.ilion  (r.  16 
contrast  2  S-im.  vii.  6-8)  illustrates  the  conjpli  xity  of  the  Lkuti  ro- 
nomic  sources.  It  is  important  to  notice  that,  as  in  the  areounl  of 
the  temple  in  the  history  of  Solomon,  the  intniduction  to  it  in  these 
chapters  (3  Sam.  vL  ■e<).)  divides  miacellaneous  though  closely- 
related  matctiy  (ne  KiiKUl).  On  their  pielada  in  i  Saoi.  vi  eea 
below.  I «. 

Thus,  the  account  of  David's  conflicts  with  giant  heroes  and 
the  conquest  of  Ji  rus-ilem  and  its  district  seems  to  belong  to  a 
cycle  of  Jui!;u-.\n  tr-idition  (cf.  Num.  xiii.  32,  28;  s.N»rTm- 
Josh.  xi.  at,  XV.  14),  which  has  been  almost  superseded  ir—9l 
by  other  tiadjtjnaaof  the  rise  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy 
and  by  the  noie  popular  namtivea  of  early  relatiooa 
betweea  the  Jndieu  David  and  the  (north)  bncUta  Uag  and 

•  In  XV.  7  we  nrast  fead/««r  for /wly  (the  vow  in  this  verae  tefcrs 
to  Absalom's  exile  some  years  previously). 

•  On  this  and  on  the  character  of  the  fictailed  narmtivcs  in  general, 
■ce  B.  Luther  in  E,  Meyer,  Itneiiicn  u.  ikrt  Nathbarstamme,  pjx 

iH-t-IOO.  S-^,  genenlly,  the  studio  by  W.  t'-isikiri,  A^ifkpmmrn  u. 
Krur  d.  israrl.  Koni(lum\  un:rr  J)ai-iii  i  l>>"i]  aivJ  j  hfl-  .Slud.  u.  Knt. 
(1909).  pp.  3'7  *^q-.  i^ri-:  and  al-Mj  11.  Grei.smann  {Liieralhre. 
below), 

'  Chap.  ix.  belongs  to  the  joint  traditions  of  David  and  Saul  (ef. 
ii.  5-tv.):  e.  13,  wMcb  pmuppom  chap.  v«  npfieaia  10  be  an 

addition  (see  H.  P.  Smith.  Dhorme). 

•  xix.  40  (.ill  Judah  and  half  l-r.irl)  resumes  W.  Ig  (where  TsneJ 
is  not  m<  ntiorii-.!).  For  the  view  ih.il  Absalom's  revolt  origin-iHy 
comerneil  Jud.ih  .Ar.nr,  ^  the  rtUletl  section  in  David.  Dhorme, 
it  nuy  lK-ob5<:r\  r(l.  Iir-  i  in  ix.-xx. another  v.uri  e  (■  ir  x  I- 14.  xii.  I-I.V. 

a*.      »0i  a4-36v     «vi.  5-14,  xvii.  2J-39t  «»«•  i<>-'i  *^ 
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iwople.  The  penbtent  fwiplmh  vpott  nch  fcttant  at  the 
n4(Ktio<i  o(  Saul,  bis  enmity  towards  David,  the  kttcr^  chivatry, 
and  his  friendship  (or  Jonatlian,  vrill  partly  accooBt  for  the  present 

literary  intricacies;  and,  on  gi  ni  rnl  ji^ounds,  traditions  of  quite 
distinct  origin  (Calcbitc  or  Jtr.ihiiuclilc;  indigenous  Judacan; 
North  Israelite  or  Bcrjjamitc)  arc  to  be  expected  in  a  work  now 
in  post-cxilic  form.'  David's  liisiory  is  handled  independently 
of  Saul  in  t  Sam.  xxv.;  and  the  narrative,  now  editorially 
connected  with  the  contest  (e.  i,  see  zxviii.  3,  and  v.  44,  see 
3  Sam.  iii.  15),  gives  a  valuable  picture  of  his  life  in  the  south 
of  FalestiBc.*  WiUithknotkehiardatMPSvUhiQttthJtulacao 
difatiaiBL  t6-3i.  ffiafligfat  Bortbinidato  ibenSlMJaekiBg 
of  Gatb  (nviL)  is  hardly  connected  with  the  preceding  aituatfons 
in  niv.  17-33,  sxv.  or  zxvi.  21-35,  his  previous  slaughter 
of  the  Philistines  at  Keilah  (xxiii.  i-t  5)  raises;  historirnl  difTiculties. 
This  is  not  to  mention  his  earlier  successes  over  the  same  people, 
which  are  vcr)'  explicitly  ignored  in  xxix.  5,  although  the  famous 
couplet  there  quoted  now  finds  its  only  explanation  in  xviii.  7 
after  the  death  of  Goliath  and  the  defeat  of  the  Philistines. 
The  traditions  of  varying  relations  between  Judah  and  the 
Philistines  attached  to  David  (cf.  xxvii.  5  scq.)  are  quite diatiBCt 
from  the  popular  stories  of  siuta  of  Gfttk,  and  aow  fom  |MM  of 
the  joint  Ustoiy  of  David  and  Saul.  The  independent  aaraatives 
of  the  tatter's  fate  aeero  to  represent  one  of  those  disastrous 
att.acks  upon  the  north  which  are  familiar  in  the  later  history  of 
the  northern  kingdom  (xxviii.  4,  xxix;  sec  JtwS:  History,  $  13). 
The  gcofrraphical  di\ta  are  confused  by  the  stories  of  David 
(s«.c  I  Sam.  xxviii.  4,  xxix.  i,at>d  the  commentaries),  and,  while 
the  "  Philistines  "  for  once  march  north  to  Jczrccl  to  deliver 
their  attack,  Da\'id's  presence  is  not  discovered  until  Aphck  is 
reached  (xxix.).  lUsJourrnqriatliewportunityforanAmaleiute 
raid  (xxx.  cf.  xrvil.  8  aeq.)i  and  tnb  new  defeat  of  Amalelt, 
ascribed  to  Davidtptnveaanwreineoeasful  undertaking  than  that 
which  led  to  the  rejectien  of  Said  (iv.  30  seq.  26-28).  Similarly, 
Said's  disaster  leaves  Israel  again  in  the  hands  of  the  "  Thilis- 
tines"  (xxxi.  7,  cf.  xiii.  6  seq.),  and  it  is  for  David  to  save  itie 
people  of  Israel  out  of  their  hands  (2  Sam.  uL  18,  cf.  1  Sam.  ix. 
16).*  The  scquc!  to  the  joint  history  has  another  version  of 
Saul's  death  (;  Sam.  i.  6-io,  ij-16),  and  an  Amalckite  is  the 
offender;  contrast  his  death  in  i.  15  seq.  with  iv.  10  scq.  The 
chapter  explains  the  traufcrenco  of  the.  royal  insignia  from 
jstMl  to  Judok  Here  ia  quoted  (froB  the  "  Book  of  Jaahar  ") 
tks  old  poetical  lanent  over  the  death  of  the  valiant 
biendS  SmI  and  Jonathan,  describing  their  successful  warlike 
eueer,  the  wealth  they  brought  the  people,  and  the  vivid  sense 
of  national  misfortune  (i.  lo-i").  It  is  utilized  for  the  history  of 
David,  to  whom  its  authorship  is  attrihutcd.  In  general,  it 
P-tipear*  th.it  ihnse  n.irr:Uivcs  wherein  tin- histories  of  Saul  and 
David  arc  combmctl~ver>'  much  in  the  favour  of  the  latter — 
were  originally  distinct  from  those  where  (<3)  Saul's  figure  is  more 
in  accord  with  the  old  poem  from  the  Book  of  Jashar,  and 
(b)  where  David's  victories  overpidlistoric  giants  and  his  war- 
lilto  movcmcata  to  Jemsalem  pave  the  way  for  the  founda- 
tion—(ram  a  paiticBlar  Judaean  standpoint—^  his  xonarkably 
long  dynasty. 

The  literary  problems  of  the  books  of  Samuel  are  those  of  the 
of  the  nistory  of  the  monarchies  frooi  different  points  of 
view,    and  the  intimate  connexion  of  the  books  with 
those  that  precede  and  follow  shows  that  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  internal  literary  and  historical  features 
^f„^„g    of  tlu  «<- iiKo  i .  nc< c^-viry.  The  first  step  is  the  r«"osnilion 
of  .1  s(ii  iitii   1  >riiti  .•(HKitniL  rcd.iLlion  in  J<«hua  —  Kinss, 
an  intricate  process  which  extended  into  the  po*t -exilic  age.* 
Cettain  pbenonena  suggest  that  the  first  compilation  was  mode 
outside  Judah— in  Israel,  whereas  others  represent  •  Judaean 
and  anti;Israclile  feeUng.  The  chiee  iatcnonnenoa _pf  ludc.  a. 
■"-      ••  •  —     ..  .(prohal 


lSam.xii.isascnie{alasthate(aSani.v.-iKingiii  Thei 


ably 


•The  late  gcncaloify  of  Saul  in  1  (  t.ri.ti  \  Iii  it)  s<j>;  ,  ix.  35  »qq., 
IS  evidence  for  a  keen  interest  in  the  baulidac  in  po->t -exilic  times. 

■The  chapter  with  the  pcopheqr  of  iUripA  he  of  Calebite 
ongtn. 

» So  alMi.  D.ivid'-:  w  (j  f;.im.  viii.)  bear  a  certavi  resemblance 
to  t host-  ci(  S.iul  i  1  ^  -  III,  M  . .  47), 

«Sce  C.  F.  Moore.  L  icy.  Bib.  "  Hirtorical  Literatare,"  |  6  ao!, 
-Jostoa.-H5.u-.  "J«dl-b-|l4. 


Deutcronomic)  framework  of  Israelite  history  In  Kings  can  be  traeed 

in  Samu<:t.  and  it  i»  a  natural  assumption  tnat  it  should  hjve  Kone 
back  beyond  the  tunc  of  Jcruboam  I.  Whik-  the  d«  t.iiVd  lii^tory 
of  Israelite  kings  and  pruphcts  in  I  Kings  xvii.-2  Kings  x.  <.\hab 
to  Jeha)  finds  more  developed  parallels  in  the  narratives  of  Saul  and 
Samuel,  the  peculiar  treatment  of  the  lives  of  David  and  bolomoo 
Gudaean  kings  over  a  united  Israel)  and  of  the  division  of  the 
monarchy  has  complicated  the  present  sources.  Although  the 
contents  of  2  S.im.  v.-yiii.,  xxi.-xxiv.,  i  Kings  ii.  icv-12,  iii.  3.  appear 
to  have  Lieeii  consecutive  (in  some  form)  at  an  earlier  stage,  thecon* 
ncxion  ha*  l>c(.n  liroken  by  ix.-xx..  i  Kings  i.  ii.  1-9.  13  *oq.,  and  the 
further  vicissitudes  cjn  scimly  !k-  rieiiMtid;  a:id  while  there  are 
clear  aigns  of  more  than  one  Deutcronomic  hand  in  the  former 
gfoupi  the  latter  shows  ia  t  Kings  ii.  3*4  a  Deutcronomic  re\ision. 
ettlwr  of  independent  origin  or  in  the  combination  of  the  sources  in 
their  present  form.  Moreover,  Samuel's  farewell  address  (1  Sana, 
xii.)  belongs  to  the  Dcuteronomic  and  later  account  of  Saul's  riae, 
and  clo'H"*  the  period  of  («)  the  UraL-litc  "  judges  "  (tee  Judg.  ii. 
6-iii.  6.  .in  extremely  ceniipoNite  p.isv.iv;e).  and  (i>)  the  Ammonite  and 
Philistine  oppression  (16.  x.  6  sqq.).'  The  former  follows  upon 
Joshua's  two  concluding  speeches,  one  given  b>  a  Deuteronomic 
writer  in  xxiiL,  and  the  other  incorporated  by  another  though  similar 
hand  in  xxiv.  AttlMugh  the  pi««ionai«MaHefe»vie«eaMeneol 
kinglike  "  judges."  the  chiefs  ate  rather  local  heraes  (fo  Ehud. 
Gideon,  lephthah),  and  the  boisterous  giant  Sam>on  (Judg.  xiii.- 
xvi.),  and  the  religious  leaders  Eli  and  Samuel  are  "  judges  *  from 
other  standiKiints.  Perplexity  is  caused,  also,  in  the  oliiest  account 
of  Saul's  rise  (l  Sam.  i\  I  by  llie-  sudden  inlrv»JuclHjn  of  a  Philistine 
Oppression  which  cannot  Ix-  coiuiected  with  vii.  2-viii.,  or  even 
with  I  Sam.  _ iv.-vii.  l.*  On  the  other  hand,  Judg.  x.  6  sciq. 
refers  to  a  Philistine  oppression  which  has  no  sequel.  It  may  t><e 
conjectured  that  there  was  an  original  literary  connciioa  between 
the  two  which  has  been  broken  by  the  insenioo  of  tradMoas  ictating 
to  Samuel  and  Saul.'  This  finds  support  (o)  in  the  internal  evidence 
for  the  later  addition  of  Judg.  xvii.-xxi.,  and  of  certain  portioaa  of 
the  opening  chapters  of  1  Samuel;  (b)  in  the  absence  of  any  con- 
tinuity in  the  intervening  hi:  lory:  and  I  <  )  in  the  material  relation- 
ship between  portions  of  the  highly  composite  Judg.  x.  6  sqq.  and  the 
rise  of  Saul.  The  literary  processes  thus  involved  find  an  analog-  in 
the  original  connexion  between  a  Sara.  v.-viiL  and  xxi.-xxiv.,  or 
between  Kxod.  xxxiii.  acq.  and  Num.  x.  39-36.  xi.  (see  Savl). 

The  section  i  Sam.  iv.-vii.  I  forms  the  prelude  to  Samuel's  great 
victory  and  belnngs  to  the  history  of  Shitoh  and  the  prii-slhexid  of  Eli. 
Hut  the  (all  of  this  sanctuary  Karccly  belongs  to  this  remote  age 
(11th  ri-imjrj')l  it  was  sufTiciently  ro  ent  to  ^c-rve  as  a  warning  to 
Jeru  -.ili  :ii  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  (clc■^■  ••.  7:  !i  eentur)').  Thisevent 
of  supienie  importance  to  north  Israel  (et.  Judg.  xviii.  30  ic<].)  is 
already  connected  with  Samuel's  prophecy  in  iii.,  but  die  latter  ia 
strengthened  by  the  Deuteronomic  passage,  ii.  37-;^6,  wfdch  Itnks  the 
diiuter.  not  with  the  history  of  Samuel,  but  with  the  rise  of  the 
Zadoikite  Levites  of  Jerusalem,  and  thus  represents  a  specifically 
Judaean  st.in>1|KMnt.  This  is  an.'^ln^uus  to  the  Judaean  adaptation  of 
the  prophi-tii  al  treatrrent  of  Saul  s  life,  and  it  al-o  reflects  rrrtain 
priestly  rivalries  (M-e  Levites).  W  ith  the  loss  of  Shiloh  is  explained 
the  appearaiii  e  of  tlie  ijrii  -.t^  .it  Nub  outside  Jerusalem  (xxi.  i, 
xxii.  9),  which  is  followed  by  their  massacre,  the  flight  of  Abiathar 
(xxiL).  and  the  transference  of  the  sacred  ephod  to  David  (xxiii.  6).* 
Here,  however,  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  ephod  brought  by 
Abiathar.  the  survi\'or  01  the  house  of  Eli  (cf.  ii.  38,  xxi.  9),  points 
away  from  what  was  oncea  common  object  of  cult  to  the  bte  and  (>o<4- 
cxilic  restriction  of  its  use  to  the  Aaronite  high  priests  (hx  Ephod). 

Moreover,  according  to  i  Kint-i  ii.  36.  .Abiathar  bore  the  ark.  and 
while  some  traditions  tr.iccd  its  histor\'  to  Shiloh.  or  even  found  it  at 
Bethel  (Judg.  xx.  27  scq.),  others  ap|v« rent ly  ran  quite  another  course, 
associated  it  with  southern  clans  ultimately  Mttled  in  Judah.  and 
supposed  that  lerusalcm  was  its  first  resting-place.  The  author  of 
3  Sam.  vii.  6  (rf.  also  1  Chron.  xxiii.  35  sq.)  can  scarcely  have  known 
I  Sam.  i.-iii.  with  its  temple  at  Shiloh,  and  although  3  Sam.  vi.  fittds 
its  present  prelude  in  1  Sam.  vi.  17-vii.  1,  that  jmsvige  actually 
brinR-i  the  story  of  its  fonunes  to  a  close  by  relating  the  return  oil 
the  irl,  I  r  .;n  I'fiili-liiic  territnr>-  te>  ihe  care  of  Abinadab  and  Elearar 
at  Kirjath-icarim  (note  the  "  Lirvitical  "  type  of  the  names;  Bud'Je, 
Sam.  p.  a7|.  From  Josh,  fab  17  (post-exilic  source)  it  mi^ht  indeed 
be  argued  that  the  diatikt  was  not  under  Israelite  jurisdiction  (ace 
Kennedy,  Stm,     34  eeq.)*  akhoiiili  lo  iudge  from  the  ' 


*  With  the  lettgth  of  office  in  i  Sam.  Iv.  18  (cf.  vQ.  13)  < 
the  similar  notices  in  Judg.  x.  3  seq.,  xii.  7  sqq..  xv.  ao.  xvL  31. 
with  the  length  of  oppression  in  vii.  3,  cf.  Judg.  iii.  8,  14,  iv.  3,  vL  I, 
X.  B.  xiii.  J.  * 

•  Nowatk.  p.  39:  Riedel,  Theolot-  Lit  Blatl  (1004).  l^'o.  3,  col.  2I. 
'S.  A.  Cook.  Critual  .V-fci,  p.  1 27  seij.  (if.  Dhorme.  /lev.  MNU 

1908,  p.  436;  Codbey,  Amfr.  Joum.  Tkeol.,  1009.  p.  610). 

•Akhongli  wrilees  sought  to  omhun  Snul  s  disastrooa  end  (cL 
I  Chran.  X.  ts),  ft  fs  only  josephus  Mnl.  vi  ta,  9)  who  refcn  to  the 
atrocity  at  Nob.  The  significance  of  the  tnuKtum  is  unknown;  anme 
con^iexion  with  Saul's  religious  aeal  at  Gibcon  has  been  coinectoml 
That  the  actual  mwdeier  was  an  Edoastte  aanr 


(3  Sam.  aid.  a). 


I  «itb  ethar  tniBtioaa  ol  Sdoerita  koatiUtyw 
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tmficioaa  of  Saul  it  was  doubtless  part  o(  his  kingdom.  It  may  be 
that  the  n.irrju\e  (which  pmup|)0*es tome acciMint  of  the  (^1  of 

s.'iiI  jHi  ti  (virt  o(  an  aitcnpt  to  CMHtfioUc  4Wciiat  ttwIitioM  of 

thr  great  iMiUdlum.' 

ConteqaoKlrt  iht  limwy  ■tfUCtw*  of  tilt  Bosk  of  SubmcI  U 
throughout  iBWMvcd  with  a  carefol  crinenm  of  llw  Imtorial  tradi- 
-  tiomascribcd  to  the  1  iihand  bcginnineoC  the  imh  century 

^T***  UX.  The  p<-rsj>eciive  oJ  the  part  haioflcn  been  Imt.  earlier 
vie*  t  have  txxn  sulwnlinaiid  to  later  oHcs,  conHtcling 
Mandpoints  have  Ix-cn  ln<:orf>iir.ii>-»l  1  In-  inirKacy  of  the  Deutcro- 
nomic  redaction*  »till  awaits  vjluiion,  and  the  late  insertion  ol  earlier 
Mfnitwt*  (which  have  had  their  own  viciuiiude*)  complicale*  the 
Ikccvjf  evidence.  Greater  care  than  uujal  was  taken  to  weave  into 
thccuMoicBl  nepmcntaiion  of  history  sources  uf  diverse  origin,  and 
h  is  tCMaly  poiiible  at  present  to  do  more  than  indicate  some  of 
the  mote 

imsoftaM  f(»tum  in  tbc  OMBpaMtion  of  a  book,  000  of  the 
.  -'-MeShmHety 


tnoti  impoftMt  Of  aB  lor  tbe  1  and 

The  Hebrew  text  !»  often  comipt  but  (.in  frequently  be  corrr.  tnl 


thcologv. 

"he  Hebrew  text  is  01  ten  comipt  ij 
stith  the  help  of  the  Septuagint.   The  parallel  portions  in  Chronicles 


abo  sontetiniH  preserve  better  readings,  but  muat  be  uted  with 
caution  as  tltey  may  represent  other  recensions  or  the  mult  of 

rewriting  and  reshaping.  As  a  whole.  Chronicles  prescnta  the  period 
from  a  Uler  rccleMatiical  stanrlnoinl,  presupposing  (in  conlntl  to 
Samuel;  the  fully  dciclopol  "  Klosaic  "  ritual  Chronicles). 
After  tribal  and  priestly  li-?'.*  (i  (  hrun  i.-in  ),  Saul's  ind  lufldt  nly 
introdiKcl  (x  .  note  i-.  t_j  ).  lJa\  i'i  appears  no  al:rii|)tly.  the 
sequence  being  1  Sim.  v,  1-3.  bm.  wm  (»nh  .uliluions,  xi. 

41-47.  and  a  tut  of  his  supporters  at  Ziklag  and  Hebron).  To 
aSam.vi.a»ii  ilMVtiaa '*  Ltvitkal  "ntliMleiiiiiL  i-s).  then  follow 
V.  I  t'»S,  and  vi  I>>I9,  which  wcmbediled  m  novel  material.  Next, 
3  Sam.  viL  ttq  .  x.,  xi.  1.  xii.  JO  tcq..  mI.  18-22,  and  hnally  xxiv. 
(Chroo.  Kxi).  The  last  is  the  prelude  to  an  account  of  the  prcpjra- 
tion  for  the  temple  and  the  future  sovereignty  ol  Solomon,  ami  ends 
*ith  Da-  nj'*  army  arxj  government  1  (_  hroo.  xxvii  ),  ami  t  onclud- 
ing  acts  (ixviii.  srq  ).  The  compiler  was  itot  ignorant  of  other 
scurret  (see  x.  13.  xii.  19.  21,  23),  and,  in  general,  carries  out,  though 
from  a  later  standpoint,  tendencies  already  manifest  in  Samuel.  The 
latter  in  tact  is  no  less  the  MMllt  of  cdiional  processes  and  since  it  t* 
now  in  posi-eulic  form.  Chit  is  the  startinR-point  for  fresh  criticism. 
The  representation  of  the  remote  past  in  Samuel  must  be  viewed  there- 
fore, in  the  light  of  that  age  when,  after  a  series  of  vital  internal  and 
external  vicissitudes  in  Judah  and  Benjamin,  Ju'l.iism  estalill'ihrtl 
itself  in  opposition  to  rival  sect*  ami  ten  ,uni  (<l  tlic  Samaritans 
who  had  innerilcd  the  traditions  of  their  Und.  bee  further  Jews, 
II 6-4,  30-23.  Palestine:  Old  Test.  Hititty,  pp.  6i4-6i6. 

LlTcaATUBB.— See  further  the  commentaries  o(  M.  LAhr  (1898): 
W.  Nowack,  K.  Budde  (1902):  H.  P.  Smith  in  the  Intetnational 
CHUtAl  Commtnlaty  (1S99).  with  his  OU  Tetlamenl  History,  pp.  107- 
and  the  small  brjt  wc!!-ann<jt.it<<l  ciJition  of  .\.  R.  S.  Kennedy 
ia  the  Ctnlury  BtUf  firy..,!  ,MI  this*  gne  fuller  bibliographical 
infocmation,  for  wht-  h  'ce  alw  S  K.  Driver.  Introdudwn  to  Lilfrature 
»f  Old  Tfttamxr.i,  .inij  the  artwtos  by  J  Strnning  in  llasllnKs's 
Diciiencry  Md  B.  Siadc  in  Eiuv.  Bib.  For  the  text,  sec  especially 
J.  WsMhiii Win's  nwdcl  TiMl-B«ektr  Sam.  (1871):  S.  R.  Driver.  Text 
tf  Swarf  (lt90):  K.  Budde's  edition  in  Haupt's  Sncrtd  Botkt  •/ 
ate  OU  TeOBMen/  (1^94):  P.  Dhorme.  Lttret  dt  Scmutl  (1910).  Of 
apocial  value  for  the  ps>>;hotoeiral  character  of  the  various  narratives 
ts  H.  Creismann's  Scknftrn  d.  A.  T  in  Aunnhl,  i  -iii  ((.usiin^rpn, 
I909-I9I0^  In  so  far  .is  the  preNcnt  .irtirli  t  iki  s.ithcr  \  h-»s  of  the 
results  of  literary  analysis  in  the  light  ol  historn.il  rntic  ism.  see  S.  A. 
CiMk.  American  Joum.  </  Stm.  Lant.  (1900).  pp  14$  sqq.:  and 
Cntual  NaUs  on  Old  Ttstawunt Hitloryli^oj)  (passim).  (S.  A.  C.) 

SANA  (SenJi'a),  a  town  in  S.  Arabia,  the  cipital  of  the  Turkish 
\Tlayet  of  Venn n  It  is  situated  in  15°  2j'  N.  and  44"  'o'  I"-- 
in  a  broad  vailcy  runninR  nearly  N.  and  S.,  7250  ft.  afxivc 
•ca-level,  on  the  E  slofMr  of  the  great  meridional  range,  over 
srilkh  tbe  road  runs  to  Hodcda,  on  (he  Red  Sea  coast  tjo  m. 
Alant,  crossing  the  Karn  al  Wa'l  pass,  over  9000  ft.,  about 
IS  n>  W.  of  tbe  diy.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is 
ttf  wWtk  a  wminer  nvaximuni  of  77  ,  and  a  regular  rainfall 
wMck  fidb  ditefly  during  the  S.W.  nomoan  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember. Theti«Mlcntals,fntilsaiidvcsetaMnof  thelcmperatc 
UTte.  wheat,  barley,  apples,  apricots,  vines,  potaUKt»  cabbtgts, 
beans.  &c.,  are  abundant  and  excellent. 

The  town  conusts  of  three  parts— ( t)  the  Medini,  the  old 
dty.  fKjw  the  Arab  quarter,  on  the  E.  containing  the  principal 
mosqiics.  baths,  &c.,  wnth  the  citadel,  el  Kasr,  at  its  S.E.  corner 
«t  the  fool  of  Jcbel  Nukum  on  the  crest  of  which  jooo  ft.  above 
tbe  valley  arc  the  ruins  of  the  old  fort  of  el  Birash,  traditionally 
attributed  to  Shcm  the  son  of  N<j.ih,  and  the  Mutawakkil, 

*  This  is  on  the  usual  auwn^tion  that  there  was  only  ont  ark  in 


formerly  containini  tbe  palace  and  gardens  of  the  imamt,  cover- 
ing iu  W.  tnoti  (4)  tho  Bit  Atab  W.  of  tbe  city,  consisting  of 
detached  hamt  and  pideas,  chieQy  occupied  by  the  higher 
Turkish  officials,  and  G)  on  tbe  extreme  W.  the  Ka'el  Yahud 
or  Jewish  qtiarter.  The  city  with  the  Kasr  and  Mutawakkil 
is  surroun'k'd  by  r.iMijarts  built  of  clay  and  sun-dried  brick, 
J5  to  JO  ft.  high  atid  o(  great  thickticss.  The  Bir  Azab  and 
Ka'el  V'ahud  arc  ent-loscd  in  a  similar  enceinte  but  ol  more 
n-d-nt  construe  t ion,  connected  with  that  ol  the  city  by  the 
M  .j-.i  A  uLKil .  rh'  whole  forms  a  rough  figure  of  eight,  some 
2)  m.  long  from  E.  to  W.,  and  ]  m.  in  breadth.  The  walls  are 
pierced  by  several  gales;  the  principal  are  the  Bab  esh  Shu'b 
and  the  Bab  d  Yemen  in  the  N.  and  S.  facet  of  the  dty  respec- 
tively, and  the  Bab  cs  Sabah  in  its  W.  face  leading  into  the 
Mutawakkil,  and  thence  by  a  broad  street  through  the  Bir  Azab 
and  Ka'el  Yahud  to  the  Bib  el  Ka',  the  main  entrance  to  the 
town  from  ilii-  Il  Mieda  road.  The  city  itself  has  narrow,  paved 
streets,  with  m.is.sivc,  flal-roofed  houses  ol  several  storeys,  and 
many  extensive  groups  of  buildings,  mosques,  serais  and  baths. 
The  Jimi  '.Masjid,  or  principal  mosque,  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
Christian  church  built  by  Abraha  ruler  of  Ycoiea  duttng  the 
period  of  Ethiopian  domination,  about  ajk  sia  It 
of  a  great  lectangular  courtyard  paved  with  granite,  1 
bjr  a  triple  arcade,  tbe  domed  mfa  of  which  aie  eiippoitcd  by 
nttmeiotts  columns  of  stone  or  brick;  in  the  centre  there  b 
a  model  of  the  Ka'ha  at  Mecca  covered  with  stone  flags  of 
various  colours  arranged  chequer-wise.  Among  the  other 
mosques,  of  which  thin;  arc  forty-eight  in  all,  that  ot  Salah 
ed  din  with  its  bcaulilul  mmarct  is  one  of  the  finest.  Of  the 
Kasr  Ghun  hii  arid  ottii  r  ancient  buildings,  the  splendours 
of  which  were  sung  by  the  poets  of  the  early  days  of  Islam, 
nothing  but  mutilated  ruins  remain;  the  old  palaoe  Of  the 
imams,  tbe  Mutawakkil,  was  destroyed  during  the  years  of 
anarchy  pfccedlqg  the  Turkish  occupation,  and  the  site  is 
now  occupied  by  •  military  hospital  standing  in  wcU-kcpt 
gardens.  The  houses  consist  generally  of  a  ground  Hoor  buOt 
of  dressed  stone,  surmounted  by  two  or  three  storeys  of  burnt 
brick;  as  a  rule  the  lower  storey  has  no  openings  but  an  arched 
(i<;nr  v.  ly  ,  thr  i  i.adc  of  the  upper  storeys  is  pierced  by  long 
narros".  wiikIdw  recesses,  divided  into  thrtx  parts,  the  lowest 
of  whicli  forms  a  square  window  closed  by  c.ir\e(l  wooden 
shutters,  while  the  upper  ones  contain  round  or  pointed  windows 
fitted  with  coloured  ^ttu,  Qt  thin  siaha  of  alahaster  which  admit 
a  subdued  light. 

The  valley  in  which  Sana  lies  is  gcnerilly  aterile,  but  in  phoea 
where  water  is  bnooght  from  the  hill  strauM  «n  the  W.  fields 
of  barley,  lucerne  and  market  gardens  are  to  be  seen,  particularly 
at  Randa,  the  garden  suburb,  6  m.  N.  of  the  town,  and  in  the 
deep  gorges  of  the  Wadi  Dhahr  and  W.  Iladda,  the  terraced 
orchards  of  which  arc  celebrated  for  thiir  t'lne  Iruii  •Tct=.  The 
water  supply  of  the  town  is  derived  from  numerous  wells,  and 
from  the  Chail  Aswad,  a  small  canal  whu  h  Mtjiplics  the  military 
cantonment  outside  and  S.  of  the  walls,  and  runs  through  the 
gardens  in  the  Mutawakkil. 

The  population  was  estimated  by  R.  Maosoni  in  1887  at 
sovooo  Arabs,  jooo  Turin  and  1700  Jews*  or  leia  than  15,000 
altogether;  H.  Burchardt  fal  ttqi  put  it  at  so^ooe;  the  city 
has,  however,  suffered  severely  from  the  state  of  unrest 
which  has  \tccn  chronic  in  Yemen  since  1893,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  Kios.  when  it  was  taken  by  the  insurgents,  and  held 
by  them  for  three  months,  and  the  actual  BUBDeia  at  pCCSeftt 
do  not  probably  exceed  Manzoni's  estimate. 

Arabic  writers  ^ive  many  discordant  and  fabulous  traditions 
about  the  uldeil  history  of  Sana  and  its  connexion  with  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Ijimyar.  But  most  agree  that  it»  oldest  name  was  Az&l, 
which  seems  to  be  the  same  word  with  Uial  in  Gen.  a.  37.  A  Himy- 
ante  nation  of  Attsalitss  occun  in  a  Syriacwriter  of  the  6thcentury. 
The  better-informed  Arab  writers  knew  al«>  that  the  later  name  is 
due  to  the  Abyssinian  conquerors  of  Yemen,  ami  that  ii  meant  in 
their  language  "  fortified  "  (Bakri.  p.  606;  Noldcke.  Gesch.  d  I'ci. 
u  Arab  p  1R7)  Sana  became  the  rapil.il  of  the  .MiV'Mnun 
.■Mir.itia  k   Si'^  ^  [1  i  «  f  i .  b'.jilt  hrrc  t he  f.i niou*  churi  li  i  A.'<;/i'  whirl) 

was  destroyed  two  centuries  later  by  order  ol  the  caliph  Man»ur 
(AamU,p.9i). 
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SANXT— SAN  ANTONIO 


Ai  iiioRiTirs — N'ti-bu)ir.  Tnutfs  in  Arahia  (Afn-ittnlarn,  t-m): 
R.  Manxoni.  //  Ytme*  (Rome.  O.  Chariuy  .^n^  A  [hiltrs 

£aeairiiMtf  da  nNMit.  TMr  MiawMc(Puiit  No.  2 1.  I'^  t^i 

(K  AW) 

SANA'I,  the  common  name  of  Abvimaid  MajdCd  b  An\ii, 
the  earliest  among  ihe  great  Sutu-  pm  is  of  rvrsi.i,  was  a  native 
of  Cbazni  (ui  Afv;h.uii4t,m).  lie  tll>url^llt^J  in  iho  ftictis  ol  (lie 
Ghaznevid  sultins  Ibrltitm  (1059-1099,  451-491  a. 11  ),  lu^  vm 
Uas'Qd  (1099-1114),  and  his  gnntfaon  fiahfim  (iiiS-115.) 
Pcrdan  tutlioffiUes  MegmUy  at  variance  m  to  the  date*  (A  the 
poet's  birtli  and  dettlt.  At  any  nu«.  be  mutt  have  been  born 
bi  tbe  bdiiadBg  of  the  lecond  half  of  the  i  ah  ooluiy  and  have 
died  between  tijt  and  11 50  (535  and  545  ah.).  He  com  posed 
cMi  fly  q  :il.L:s  in  honour  oi  liis  M^NTrciiTi  Ilir.ihim  .iiid  llic  pro. it 
nut>  of  the  rt.ilm,  hut  llic  tiiJicjIe  of  a  h.ih  nud  jcsii-r  is  &.iir)  to 
hjvf  caui^td  him  to  aly-iridon  the  cirecr  of  a  court  p,iii>  ri»t 
ari'l  to  lit A'otc  his  pxjoln.il  .iljiLtics  to  iiigiier  subji'i  Is.  i or  foiry 
y  .irs  he  led  a  lilo  of  niirinn.nl  and  poverty,  ai'd,  .'ihlinui^h 
bahriim  ofiered  him  a  high  position  at  court  and  his  own  sister 
in  marriage,  he  remained  faithful  to  his  austere  and  sohtary 
life.  But,  partly  to  show  hi>  gratitude  to  the  king,  partly  to 
leave  a  luting  momimcnt  of  hk  genius  behind  him,  ht  ocgan 
to  wifto  Jiia  gneat  danblendiynied  poem  on  ctjiica  and  religious 
Wt,  wMch  tenred  m  model  to  the  masterpiecei  of  Farld-wldin 
'Atllr  and  JeUl  ud-din  Rflml,  the  ^adiqat  ul-ltaqiqal,  or  "  Garden 
of  Truth  "  (also  called  Alkildb  olJakkH),  in  ten  cantos.  This 
poem  deals  with  such  topics  as:  the  utnty  oi  ihr  (.(iihe.id. 
the  divine  word,  the  enrollrnce  of  the  |irojil:i  l,  r>  .i-^"n,  kn<jv. 
and  l.iil  h.  lo\  f,  the  voiil,  worldly  o<  iu|).itui:i  ar.d  U'.-ilK  [.liijii  to 
higher  duties,  f  i.ir;.  and  sjdu  rei  and  ihcir  sytnbulic  tort,  Incnda 
and  foes,  separation  from  the  world.  One  of  Sjnd'i's  earliest 
diKiples,  Mahommrd  b.  'All  Raqqiim,  generally  known  as 
•All  al  RaffS,  who  wrote  a  preface  to  this  work,  assigns  to  its 
composition  the  date  1  iji  (525  am.),  and  states  beside*  that  the 
poet  died  hMinedutely  after  the  completion  of  his  task.  Now. 
San&l  cannot  pos^ihiy  have  died  in  ii^i,  as  another  of  his 
mathnawlt.  the  T<:''";  i-idhqUi.  or  "  Path  to  the  Verification  of 
Truth,"  was  t(?ir[Kr,ed,  .inordinR  to  a  ctirotiogr.im  in  its  last 
verses,  in  iiu  K-S  a  it  ),  nor  even  in  1140.  il  lie  really  wrote, 
as  the  At.istik.id.i  s.iys,  .1:1  lUyy  un  the  (k^;ih  of  Amir  Mu'izzl; 
for  this  couri-poet  01  bult.in  Mnjar  lived  till  1147  or  1148  (54; 
ah).  It  seems,  therefore,  that  Taqt  Klshl  is  right  in  fixiriK 
SanlTs  death  in  1150  (545  a  h  ),  the  more  so  as  'Ali  al-RafTd 
him<flf  distinctly  says  in  his  preface  that  the  poet  breathed 
his  lost  00  the  nth  of  Sha'bAn,  "  which  was  a  Sunday,"  and  it 
it  only  in  nsothatlMidayh^penedtobe  the  first  of  the  week 
Sankl  left.  hctMca  the  ffadlga*  and  the  fs^'-tetvlv,  several 
olher  $&fic  mathnawlS  of  similar  purport:  for  instance,  the 
Saif  ufit.:!  lYj'.'mj'.ii/,  or  "  M.m's  Jourr.ey  tmv.irils  the  Other 
World"  i-ilx"  called  K:i!:ii.:  ■,iTr:in:uz.  "  I  I'.e  IreaSutei  ol 
My.i  1  rie-,  " I :  ■  he '/ ■ /.'.i i .' , ot  "  Bool,  of  Love  ";  the  'A'j.'nnna 
or  '■  BtM>k  of  Imtllt'tl  '  ,  tlie  Karnamii,  or  "  Iv  oird  (jI  SijriinR 
Deeds,"  &c.;  and  an  extensive  diwin  or  collcLiuin  of  lyrical 
poetry.  His  tnmb,  called  (he  "  MeCCa  "  of  Gha/ni,  is  still 
visited  by  numerous  pilgrims* 

Sec  AbdulLiiif  al-'Ahlv'isi\  comment.iry  (completed  1633  atKl 
prrM-rvid  in  a  somewhat  abridged  form  in  several  copie*ol  the  Indu 
Offirc  l.tl»t"irv);  on  »)»<•  p<Kf'«  life  and  works,  Ouselcy.  Biorr. 
A'o/i  r.,  i"4  1^7:  KiM]\  jrd  Mulct's  CalaUfues,  Ac.;  E.  (<. 
Bf<>v.r,  I'r.ff^tj  History  oj  i'ttsui  (l<)n^i),  ii  y^■^,2l^.  H.  Ethi 
UI  W  .  1 .1     r  »  GrUHdnsi  dtr  iraniuktn  PhUoloitt,  ii. 

SAN  ANTOiflOi  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Qcxar  county, 
Texas,  U.S.A., about  Ho  m.  S  S  W.  of  Austin,  on  the  San  Antonio 
liver,  at  the  moolh  of  the  San  Pedro.  Pop.  (1900}  sj.371,  of 
whom  18,880  were  of  foreign  parentage,  9348  were  foreign-born 
(including  j^SS  Mexicans  and  30JI  Germans)  and  7s.)S  were 
negroes;  (1010  census).  (/),6i4.  San  Antonio  is  the  brgcsl 
city  of  v::-  It  i>  i-  :'.cd  by  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  & 
San  Anlorito.  the  Intri national  ti  Great  Northern,  the  San  Antonio 
&  .Aransas  Pass,  and  the  Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas  railways 
Tlic  city  lies  at  an  elevation  of  610-7^0  ft  above  the  sea.  The 
San  Antonio  river  (which  has  a  win>ling  course  of  13  m.  within 

the  city  hmiu)  and  iu  affluent,  the  San  f  cdto  (whkb  is  to  a. 


long  in  its  cmine  ibraa^  Ska  Antonio),  dteUfe  Am  diy  iM» 
three  main  portions,  and  these  water-aranca  and  the  Acequin 

(7  m.  long)  are  ^nned  by  17  large  iron  bridges  and  about 
JSOO  smaller  bridges  and  rulvcrts  .Arr,  .ng  the  puhtiL  Ijuildin^^ 
are  the  city  hall  in  MiUtarv-  ri.i/;i,  the  .  nurt  house-  on  .Main  TU^a. 
the  Federal  huildiriK  uii  ihe  N.  "-ele  oi  .\l.inio  I'l.i.u.the  Carnegie 
hhr.irj-  and  the  eonvciuion  lull  and  markti  hnDx-  on  Milam 
S(]ujrc.  The  most  interesting  building  is  the  hiitonc  .Mamo 
(named  from  tbe  grove  of  cottonwood — alamo,  the  Populut 
monUi/era — in  which  it  stands)  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Alamo 
Plaza,  E.  of  the  San  Antonio  river^  it  was  begun  probably  in 
1744  and  was  the  chapel  of  the  Mission  San  Antonio  de  Valero 
(often  called  "  the  Alamo  miiaion  ");  In  1889  it  was  bou^t  fay 
the  state  and  lias  ance  been  matntabwd  as  a  public  monument. 
The  San  Fernando  Cathedral'  on  Main  Plaza  was  built  in  1734, 
but  there  is  very  little  of  the  original  structure  in  the  present 
builditi^;,  which  really  d.-xtes  from  tStiS-iS;-,,  the  forn-.r 
guvtinof  s  p.ilacc,  built  in  1740.  is  at  No  10^  .M;lii.iry  l  la-'.i; 
at  ijSSoletl.id  In  tlie  Veramendi  Palan  the  re<.ii'<  mc  oi  doveir,  jr 
V'eramendi,  f.itlier-in-law  of  Colonel  James  Bowie,  and  in  this 
pabce  ("oloi  ( i  B.  R.  Mitam  was  killed  on  the  sth  of  December 
i8j5  by  a  sharpshooter  hidden  in  a  c>-press  tree;  there  is  a 
mc.iument  to  Colonel  hiilam  in  Milam  Square.  One  mile  N. 
of  the  city  on  Govemmcnt  Hill  is  Fort  Sam  liouston  (cslablislted 
in  186s),  hcadquarten  of  the  Department  ol  Texai,  with  4ub 
army  hospital  (188$)  and  a  tower  B3  ft.  high.  There  are  several 
old  missions  near  the  dty,  notably  the  Mission  La  Purbima 

I  oim  pi  ii'in  It  Acuiia  Hhe  "  I'irst  Mission  "),  ;  rn  5  of  the  i-ilv. 
Liuill  here  in  having  (ormctly  Ixtn  in  tl.  Ttiis; 

the  Mi.Mon  S.m  Jose  de  Aguayo  (the  "Second  Mission"), 
4  m.  S.  oi  San  Antonio,  built  in  1720-1731:  the  Mission  San 
Juan  de  Capistrano  (the  "  Third  Mission  "),  (>  m  S  of  the  M.  ui 
Plaza  built  in  1731;  and  San  Francisco  de  la  Espada  (the 
"  Fourth  Mission,"  also  built  in  1731  and  also  removc4 
here  from  £.  Texas),  which  is  8  in.  S.  o(  the  Main  Plaaa  and 
is  now  used  for  service  by  the  local  Mexicans.  The  dty  has  at 
parlta  and  plaaaa.  Within  the  city  limits  in  iu  N.  oentnt  pan 
is  Bracheorldge  Park  (mo  acres)  along  the  Saa  Antonio; 
I  m.  K.E.  of  the  city  is  San  Pe<lro  Park  (40  acres),  the  source 
of  the  San  Pedro  river;  in  Travis  Park  is  a  Confederate 
moniimcnt;  and  3  m.  S.  of  the  city  arc  iht;  International  Fair 
Grounds,  where  in  1848  Colonel  Theudure  Roosevelt  organized 
his  "  Rough  Riders,"  and  Riverside  Park.  The  most  notable 
of  the  plazas  are  Military,  Main  and  Alamo.  The  anniversary 
of  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto,  the  ?ist  of  April,  is  annually  celc- 
bnted  by  a  "  Battle  of  Flowers."  Annually  in  October  an 
International  Fair  is  held,  to  which  Mcxi-o  sends  lUi  exhibit 
o(  Mexican  products  and  manufactufca.  The  dimatc  it  mild 
with  a  mean  summer  tempenitnve  of  8a*  P.  and  a  winter  average 
of  and  this  and  the  dry  purity  of  the  air  make  it  a  health 
resort ;  it  is  also  the  winter  home  of  many  Northerners.  There 
is  good  shooting  (doves,  quail,  wild  turkey  .and  (lecr>  in  the 
virinitv:  there  are  fine  golf  links  and  there  h  .t  Urge  r.-jneh  for 
|,tei  dm;,'  .ind  training  polo  ponies.  In  (he  southern  suburbs  two 
artes.i,in  wells,  1800-^000  ft.  deep,  discharge  800,000  gallons 
a  day  of  strong  sulphur  water  (temperature  io,t°-io6*  F.), 
which  is  used  for  1 'eating  rheumatism  and  skin  diseases. 
Near  one  of  th(.>e  wJIj  is  the  South  western  (State)  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  (tli92>.  The  dty  liaa  a  good  public  school  system, 
including,  besides  the  usual  dcpaitaieatt,  departmcBta  of  naaual 
training  and  domestic  science.  In  1910  llMK  weie  50  ichoola 
— j6  for  whites  and  4  for  negroes.  Among  the  educational 
instilui  iiirs  in  San  Antonio  are  the  San  Antonio  Female  College 
(.Mctht*ii3t  r.i>iscopal.  South;  1*94),  the  West  Texas  Military 
Academy;  Pcatofk  Military  School;  St  Mary's  Hall  (Roman 
Catholic);  St  Louis  College;  and  the  Academy  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  I-ake  (under  the  Sisters  of  Divine  Provi  leni  e,  who  have  a 
convent  here).  The  city  is  the  sec  oi  Protestant  Episcopal  and 

'The  cathedral  is  (he  centre  of  the  city  according  to  the  charter, 
which  <!e<filK->  the  c ii-.  .j-^  irie!uding  "  six  milf*  sijuare,  ol  whicit  iho 
sides  sh.ill  t>c  rc|ui'dis(aiiE  Irum  what  is  known  u*  the  cupobof  iht 
catlwdral  of  San  Fernando  sod  three  miles  therefrom." 
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K«ua  Catholic  bishops.  Among  the  charitable  institutions 
■re  the  City  Hospital  (i836),  the  Santa  Rosa  Infirmary  (iSbq), 
■winfriwj  by  Si»ters  of  Charity,  a  House  o(  Refuge  (1897), 
ft  RcKiw  Home  (1895),  s  home  for  detthuie  children  and  aged 
pmoas  (i8g7),  the  St  Francis  Home  for  the  Aged  (1893),  Si 
J^n's  Orphan  Asylum  (1878),  Si  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum 
{;        and  the  Prott-sianl  Home  (or  Dc^tuulc  Ct.iKiri-ii  (iSR;). 

The  p:.ncipjl  manufactures  arc  malt  licn-ors.  Hour  aii-i  ;;ri*l- 
nuU  [.r.jducts  and  slcani  rjjUvjy  cars.  S.in  Antonio  is  the 
commercial  centre  of  a  ^rtai  bve  stock  and  farming  region. 

Uader  the  charter  of  k/sj,  as  amended  in  1907.  the  municipal 
SmreniraeDt  oomisu  of  a  city  council,  composed  of  the  mayor, 
four  aldemcB,  elected  aft  bilge,  and  eight  ward  aldermen,  all 
ckctcdfarstcrjnof  |i«o]mi>>«»mthe  other  elective  officcn; 
a  city  attonwy,  m  asscaaor,  •  collector,  a  treoMifcr,  an  auditor 
iril  juilgc  of  the  Corporation  Court.  Any  elective  officer  may 
be  rcmovoJ  by  ;he  vote  of  eight  members  of  the  council.  Other 
ofSccr;,  arc  appf'intcxl  by  (he  mayor  \Mth  itic  confirmation  of 
the  council.  Tin;  tiiy  »u4ii  supply.  o\wici)  by  .1  private  corpora- 
tion, is  obtained  from  artesian  wcl!-.  w  ith  .-\  cap.uiiy  of  ^o  oco.ooo 
gallons  a  day.  The  city  has  a  scwer-iarm  oi  530  acres  which  the 
charter  forbids  it  to  sell. 

San  Antonio  was  the  capital  of  Tens  during  the  periods  of 
Spanidi  and  MciicaB  rule.  The  presidio  of  San  Antonio  de 
Bexar  and  the  mioinn  of  San  Antonio  de  Valero  were  founded 
in  1718  under  the  direction  of  Marlra  dc  Alarr6n,  governor  of 
Coahuila-  5ij.n  AnlonJo  was  iCLor(liiif;ty  from  the  Ijegiiuiuig  A 
combinaiion  uf  two  of  ihc  ihn-i.-  tjptiof  Spanish  M.t t kiiu lit , 
the  nilit.iry  .ind  the  rrrlcMjisl teal  (see  TEXAS:  Ht^lcy]  Iv 
thtse  »as  added  Ihc  third,  the  civil  1)1^.  in  1731.  whtn  the 
ti.'.'j  oi  San  Fernando  was  established.  Several  missions  were 
established  in  the  neighbourhood,  including  those  already 
mentioned  and  San  Xavier  de  Nixera  (1771),  a  new  foundation. 
AH  of  tbeie  nittioasdecnaKd  in  importance  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  lodiaas  and  hy  the  clow  of  the  period  of  Spanish 
rule  (1821)  had  been  abandoned.  San  Antonio  was  captured 
by  the  Magee-Cutierm  party  in  1813,  but  was  recovered  by 
thr  Mi-xuan  ruyaiiiti  fstcTtXAS:  Hiilt";-)  It  was  lusiiRid 
l>v  t  he  TfX.in  .irniy  undir  Gencr.il  Stephen  F.  Austin  .ind  rd\v.ird 
B  jrleion  in  1^53  and  w;is  liD.illy  taken  early  in  December  .is 
the  result  of  an  attack  led  by  Colonel  Benjamin  K  M4am. 
Its  leeapture  by  Santa  Anna.  February- March  1836,  was  dis- 
tingtttsbed  by  the  herok  defence  of  the  mission  (particularly 
Ike  dinpd  of  the  Ahuno)  by  Qilonels  William  Barrett  Travis. 
Janes  Bowie  and  Davy  Ciockett.  and  17S  others  agaiiist  the 
attaHc  of  about  4000  Meiicans.  After  a  bombardment  lasting 
freim  (he  ;jrd  of  Fcbruar>"  to  the  fiih  of  March,  the  Mexicans 
ai»j.alud  on  the  6;h.  were  twice  beaten  back,  and  then  over- 
powered and  >lauEtitered  the  garrison,  the  five  survivors  beinp: 
subsequently  Utyonrttcd  in  cold  blood.  Three  women,  one 
a  Mexican,  two  children  and  a  negro  servant  were  spared. 

Remrmber  tlie  Al.isno  "  became  a  war-cry  of  the  Texans. 
Tlie  Mcncans  a^ain  in\udcd  Texas  in  1842,  and  San  Antonio 
was  twkc  captured  and  held  for  short  periods,  first  by  Gencnl 
Vssqaez  and  later  by  General  WoU  After  itjfi  therr  was  a 
Urge  influx  of  Anglo-Americans  and  Germans,  and  the  Mexican 
element  long  ago  ceased  to  predominate.  Charters  of  incorpora- 
UOb  were  prantcd  in  iSi;,  1S4;,  1852,  1856.  iH;o  nnd  ir;c} 
At  Sa?!  .Antonio  in  Kel<ruary  iS6i  dencfsl  David  L.  Twiggi  ( i  7<>» 
i86j  a  veteran  of  the  Mexitan  War,  surrendered  the  Depart- 
ment of  Texas,  without  resistance,  to  the  Confederate  general, 
Ben  McCulloch;  for  tUs  General  Twiggs  was  dsmissed  from 
the  United  Sutesanay.  and  in  May  he  became  a  major-general 
in  the  Confederate  tervke.  The  rapid  growth  of  San  Antonio 
dates  from  iS;^,  when  the  first  railway  entered  the  fily. 

See  William  Corntr.  San  Anionxu  di  Baat  (San  Antonio,  1890); 
Qtttirltrly  of  Ike  TttM  StOtt  HtUontoi  /tlMfWllM.  iL  717-326. 
ffi'  277-352:  and  George  P  Carriwn.  7Vraj  (Boston  and  New  York, 
1903).  in  ihe  "American  Tr  r-r  nwralihs  Series  " 

SAN  ANTONIO  OB  LOS  BAROS.  a  small  town  in  Havana 
Province,  Cuba,  about  23  m  (b)  rail)  S  W  of  Havana.  Pop. 
il907>  919$.  San  Aaionio  de  )o*  BaAos  is  served  by  the  W 


branch  of  the  United  Railways  of  Havana.  It  is  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ariguanabo  river,  which  drains  a  lake  of  the  same  name, 
and  is  ilscU  one  of  the  many  "  disappearing  riven  "  oi  the  island; 
tr  disappears  in  a  cave  near  San  Aolonio.  The  town  has  mineral 

springs  and  baths,  and  is  a  summer  rcsoR  of  the  people  of  Havana. 
Though  sprcadinf;  over  hilJs,  the  plan  of  the  town  is  regular. 
The  tob.Kio  of  the  V'uelta  ;\b.ijo  I.inJs  immediately  around  the 
city  IS  fdinous.  The  jiueblo  arose  in  the  middle  of  ihc  i8lh 
century  as  a  camp  for  convicis  from  Mexii^o.  It  l>ee.ime  a  nHa 
in  1794.  Early  in  the  iQth  century  refugees  from  Sanlo  Domingo 
settled  here  and  founds!  collce  estates  that  gave  the  place  great 
prosperity  until  the  expulsion  of  iIk  French  in  1809;  subtequcnlty 
the  cultivation  of  tolwcco  renewed  its  prosperity. 

SAMAIOBllfJi  (a  modem  Latinism,  fonned  from  Mnene^  ta 
cure,  restore  to  health,  Mm»,  whole,  healthy,  well;  often 
wrongly  spelled  uuiLilaniim  or  sanilariMm),  an  rsiabtishment 
where  persons  suffering  from  disease,  or  convalescents,  may  be 
received  lor  medical  treatment,  rest  cures  and  the  hkc.  in  recent 
modern  usage  parlK  ularly  used  for  establishments  v.here  patients 
sufieriiiR  from  phthisis  m.iy  undergo  t!ie  open  air  treatment  (sec 
TiiCKAPCUTICS).  The  mis  spellings  of  the  word,  sanUariunt  and 
sanitarium,  tt9  due  to  a  confusion  of  "  sanatory,"  i.e.  giving 
health,  fiooi  sotun,  and  "  sanitaiy,"  pertainiog  to  health,  from 
saatlaf,  health. 

IMUIMiaB  (S'tb^fraccf,  Pos.  Sanalntk),  Parthian  king. 
In  the  troublous  times  after  the  death  of  Mtthradates  11.  (c.  88 

11  r  )  he  was  made  king  by  the  Sacaraucae,  a  Mongolian  tribe 
who  had  invaded  Iran  in  76  b.c.  He  was  eighty  years  old  and 
riij^r.id  seven  years;  his  successor  wa.s  his  son  I'hr.iatcs  111. 
(Lucian,  idatrob.  ij;  Phlcgon,  fr.  12  ap.  i'hot.  cod.  97;  Appian, 
Muhr.  104;  Dio  Cass,  xxxvi.  45).  Another  Sanatruces  (Sana- 
Irucius)  h  mentioned  as  an  ephemeral  Parthian  kinf;  in  a.d.  115 
(Mabias,  Chron  p.  270,  273).  (Eo.  M.) 

SAN  BEBNARDUfO^acity  and  the  county-Mat  of  San  Bernard- 
ino county,  Caltforala,  U.S.A.,  about  6e  m.  E.  of  Loa  Aiigebs. 
Pop.  (1900)  6150  (873  forcign-btim};  (iqio)  1 2,779-  It  >s  served 
by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F6,  the  Southern  Pacific  and 

tlie  San  Pedro,  Los  .Xngelcs  4c  Salt  Lake  railways,  and  by  an 
intcrurbaii  electric  hue  '^'hc  city  is  situated  in  a  valley  at  an 
altitude  of  about  1050  ft.,  at  the  S.  base  o{  the  S.in  HiTnardinO 
mountain  range  and  30  m.  VV.  of  .San  Ik'rnardino  mountain 
([  I  .(too  ft  )  AoMWg  the  pubUc  buddings  .-vre  a  Csmegie  library 
(1903;  the  library  was  established  in  1891),  with  10,000  volumes 
in  1909,  and  the  county  court  bouse.  There  are  two  public  parks, 
Lugo,  near  the  centre  of  the  dty,  and  Meadowbcook,  on  (he  E. 
ouUktr^  San  Bernardino  is  one  of  several  phces  (ItedUnds, 

Highland.  Rialto,  Colton,  niix>mington,  Riverside,  Pomona) 
that  lie  near  tot;ether  in  pari  of  the  citrus  fruit,  allalta  and  Rr.iin 
rej;ion  of  S.  Cahlornia.  The  Santa  le  railway  has  extensive 
refiair  and  construction  shops  here.  San  Bernardino  is  populaiiy 
known  as  the  "  Gate  City  of  Southern  California."  Kive  miK* 
N  of  the  city,  and  connected  with  it  by  electric  railway,  at  the 
haie  of  a  mountain  on  whose  side  is  a  great  blaze  shaped  like  an 
affow-hcad,awlbe  Arrowhead  Hot  Springs  (196*  F.), resembling 
the  Cariibnd  waien;  the  hotd  at  the  Springs  is  heated  by  their 
waters.  Other  hot  springs  near  San  Bemar&no  are  the  Urbita, 
1 1  m.  S.,  and  the  Harlem,  4  m.  N.E.  About  1822  Spanish 
tiii;-;;|oii:!ries  Settled  about  s  m,  fro!ii  the  site  of  the  pn-M  iil  (  ily 
aiid  e.illed  their  mission  San  Heriiardiiio  (from  St  liernardio  of 
Siena)  In  iSu  the  Mormons  established  here  a  colony,  i\hirh 
was  abandoned  in  i8s7  The  county  was  organized  in  J853  with 
the  rounty-seat  at  San  Bernardino,  which  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  in  1854.  It  was -deprived  of  its  charter  in  1861,  but  re- 
ceived a  new  one  in  1864.  The  Southern  Pacific  in  1876  gave 
the  dty  comieifam  with  the  ocean,  and  the  Santa  H  in  188s 
ronnecled  it  with  the  East    Under  a  slatr  ensctraeht  in  1905 

San  Bern.'irdiro  adopted  a  new  charier  which  provides  foT  the 
"  recall  "  fu-  petition,  the  initiative  and  the  referendutn. 

SANCERRE.  a  tc  ^n  of  central  Kranec,  r.ip  tal  o[  an  arrondissc- 
menl  in  the  department  of  Cher.  34  m.  N  E.  oi  Bourgcs  by  rail. 
Pop  (1006)  JIJ2.  Sanccrrc,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  small 
district  oi  Sancerrois.  is  situated  00  an  isolated  vine-clad  bill 
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(ioo»  ft.)  iboni  t  iQ.  Ifom  the  kft  bank  o(  the  Loiie.  It  bu  a 
modern  Chilean^  in  the  ciwnds  «f  which  there  is  a  cylindrical 

keep  of  ihc  isih  century,  (he  only  relic  of  an  ancient  stronghold. 
From  1037  to  n  s»  the  title  of  count  of  Sanccrre  was  held  by  the 
ccmnts  of  t'hamp.TKni-,  l>om  [ho  l.uiir  yi-.ir  lill  i(>^o  it  had  its 
own  cuunts,  «  ho  wirt-  dc*  (  n<l<;<l  lri>m  Thi-otiahl  IV.  of  ("ham- 
(iagiic,  liUt  in  t :  :(>  onic  umlir  tho  su/vrainly  of  the  crown  In 
1640  il  became  the  property  of  Henri  dc  ConUe,  whose  descendant  s 
poiHSacd  il  till  the  Revolution.  During  tile  religious  wars  it 
was  a  StronghnM  of  rrolcsiantisin,  and  in  1573  was  bcsurged  by 
the  Catbolic%  whodid  not  succeed  in  capturing  it  till  after  nearly 
c^l  months  of  iiege.  The  town  ha<;  a  f^uhprdectiue,  a  tribuaal 
of  fini  instance  and  a  communal  college.  Good  wtne  is  grown 
in  the  vicinity. 

SANCHEZ.  Thrct  pcr»n5  of  ifiii  name  enjoyed  considerable 
literary  celebrity:  (1)  F«»ncisco  SvNCiirz  (Sanctius)  (1523- 
1601),  successively  professor  of  Greek  ,itid  of  rlietoric  at  Sala- 
manca, whose  Minerva,  first  printed  at  that  town  iu  isS;,  was 
long  the  standard  work  on  Latin  grammar,  {t)  Francisco 
S>NCHtZ,  a  Portuguese  physician  of  Jewish  parentage,  born  at 
Tu>  (in  the  dioccie  of  Braga)  in  1  ss<^  tool^  *  degree  in  medicine 
at  Montpdlier  in  is74.  became  profdaar  of  |MhMO|iliy  aod 
physic  at  Taulouse,  where  he  died  in  1623;  his  ingniiiNia  treatise 
{Quod  fitkU  stilur,  I  $81)  maitn  the  hi^>water  of  reaction 

against  the  do^m at i -tn  of  his  lime;  he  is  said  to  have  hiin 

dijiliintU-  ri  latid  lo  Moiiisigne.  (j)  TouAS  Sanchei  of  Cordova 
(1551  I'Mo),  JcMiit  .ind  i.i^ui'.t.  whose  treatise  Dt  WMfttlWIIlV 
(Genoa,  1 592)  n,  more  notorious  than  celebrated. 

SANCHI.  a  small'  village  in  India,  at  which  there  is  now  a 
railway  station  on  the  Bombay-Baroda  line.  It  is  famous  as  the 
litt  of  what  are  almost  certainly  the  oldest  buildings  in  India 
Mw  slaadtng,  Tb^  arc  Buddhist  topes  (Pali.  UtApa;  Saoalirii, 
Mpa),  that  II,  memorial  mounds,  standrng  on  the  level  top  of  a 
small  aaikdstone  bill  about  100  ft.  high  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Bclwa.  The  number  of  topes  on  this  and  the  aifjoining 
hills  i>  consider-ible.  On  the  .S.'mihi  hill  its<  l(  are  only  ten,  ljut 
OI;e  of  these  ii  by  far  the  m^l^t  important  and  imiKi-sinf;  of  all 
All  this<-  lo[M.'s  were  Oj>eiied  ai;iJ  cxammed  by  (Itneral  .Alex.inder 
Cunningham  and  Lieut. -Cotunci  MaiM;y  in  i^^i,  and  the  great 
lope  has  been  described  and  illustrated  by  ihtni  and  by  James 
Feigusson.  This  is  •  solid  dome  of  stone,  about  'lOj  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  nOW  about  m  !i  high.  It  must  formerly  have 
been  much  higher,  tbe  top  of  the  tope  having  originally  formed 
a  terrace,  34  ft.  in  diameter,  on  which  stood  loftx  ariiuiuu. 
Cunningham  estimates  the  original  height  of  the  building  as 
about  100  ft.  Round  the  base  is  a  flagged  pathway  surrounded 
by  a  stone  railing  and  entered  at  the  four  pointi  of  the  lornpasj 
by  gatcwass  some  18  ft  hi^h.  lioih  Ka!cwa\s  and  railing  arc 
elaborately  eosi  red  w;ih  lias  reliefs  and  inscriptions.  The 
latter  give  the  names  ol  the  donors  of  particular  portions  of  the 
architectural  ornamentation,  and  most  of  them  are  written  in 
the  diaticters  used  before  and  after  the  time  of  Asoka  in  the 
middle  of  the  ^  centtiiy  B.C.  Tbe  monuments  are  Buddhist, 
the  baa-idiefo  iOHatme  pamagrt  in  tbe  Btiddhitt  wfitinp,  and 
the  inscriptions  make  use  of  Buddhtsf  technical  terms.  Some 

of  the  snialter  Iojk-s  ^i^  i.  u"  names  of  men  who  Iive<l  in  the 
Buddtia'i  tinic,  .ind  others  f;^vc  names  mentioned  among  the 
missionaries  sent  out  in  the  iir-ic  of  ,\soka.  It  is  not  possible 
from  the  availabk-  data  10  hx  the  exact  date  of  any  of  these 
topes,  but  it  may  be  slated  that  the  smaller  topes  are  probably 
of  diflettot  dates  both  before  anr!  after  Asoka,  and  that  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  largest  was  one  of  thice  which  we  arc  told  was 
effected  by  Asoka  himself.  Tbe  monumcnu  at  SAncfai  are  now 
under  the  charge  of  the  archaeological  department;  they  are 
being  well  cared  for,  and  valuable  photographs  have  been  taken 
of  the  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions.  The  drawings  in  Ferpussoo's 
work  entitled  Trrc  and  Serpen!  W'urihip  are  very  unsati.daetury, 
anil  his  sux?;<"=?'on  that  the  (.ar>-mgs  illustrate  Irct  and  icrptfit 
»vor<-tiip  is  <]ij;le  ertoneijus 

'    UiULiucKArHV.  — Ak«  Cunningham. diiiiiiis  Jo^i  (I^ndun.  1854) : 

James  FerjjUMOfi,  Ttft  nnd  Sfrprnt  Wonhip  (London,  1873) ;  General 
.  C.  Maiicy.  .SawAt  and  i/i  Rtmaim  (Luiuion,  itkia);  Rhys  Davids, 
jMMnl  inAa  (Loodoa,  ijioe).  (J-  w.  R.  D.) 


SAUCBUNIAinON  (Gr.  form  of  rhaeucian  5eU«ii-9albMi^ 
"  the  god  Sakkun  has  given  "),  an  ancient  Phoenician  sage^ 

who  belongs  more  to  legend  than  ir,  history.  He  is  said  to  have 
flourished  "even  befi.vrc  the  Trojan  times,"  "when  Stnnraniis 
was  queen  of  the  .Assyrian*  "  I'hilo  liertnnius  of  liytdus 
claime-d  to  ha\c  Iranslaled  hi:>  ni)  t  riolo^ical  writings  frota 
the  I'hocirician  ori>;in,ils  .Aetoidirij?  to  I'liilo,  Sanchuniathon 
derived  the  sacred  lore  from  the  mystic  inscriptions  on  the 
'.\^i^io^v*U  (probably  ^omminim,  "  sun  pillars,"  cf.  Is.  xxvii. 
9.  &c )  which  stood  in  the  Phoenician  temples.  That  any  wtilii^p 
of  Sanchuniathon  ever  existed  ft  k  impossible  to  say.  Pbilo 
drew  his  traditions  from  vaiious  aoorDM,  adapted  them  to  tuft 
his  purpose,  and  conjured  with  a  venerable  name  to  gain  credit 
for  his  narrative.  I'<>r[>h\ry  s.i\s  that  Sanchuniathon  (here 
called  a  native  of  HybUis)  wrote  a  history  of  the  Jews,  based  e.ti 
information  derived  from  Hierumhal  (1  r.  Jeruba'aM,  a  l-rit?!  of 
the  god  Jevo  (i  r.  Vahveh,  Jehovah),  and  dedicated  it  to  Abelbal 
or  Abibal,  king  of  Bcrytus.  The  story  is  probably  a ptlK  btVOIl* 
lion;  thr  n-fercnce  to  Bciytus  shows  that  il  is  late, 
^e  I  ise  biua.  Jboep.  £k  i.  9  (MAlkr,  Aogm.  Ant  Owe;  B.  pp. 

56jfall.), 

SAN  CRISt6bAL  I'formeily  called  S*.v  CRlsTOl!^L  t>t  Los 
Llanos,  rieoMi  ni  I,\s  Cas\s,  and  CttniAO  Real),  a  town  of 
Mciico,  in  the  st ate  of  Chiapas,  on  a  level  tableland  about  6700  ft. 
above  Ka-lcvcl  and  48  m.  £.N.£.  of  Tustla  Gutienei.  Pop. 
(189s  estimate)  16,000^  Tbe  MtRouiNling  country  is  fertile  ami 
healthful  and  b  populated  chiefly  with  Indians.  The  towa 
possesses  a  cathedral,  hospital  and  other  public  institutions. 
San  CriM^bal  was  founded  in  1 528  on  the  site  of  an  Indian  vil'apc. 
and  afterwards  wa.s  famous  as  the  residence  of  La>  (  asas,  Bish<.p 
of  Chiapas.  It  was  the  capital  o(  Chi.ijtas  until  near  the  c:i>J 
of  the  Kjlll  reidury.  There  arc  traces  of  an  eail>  Indian 
ci\'il     1 '         1;  I  '1 ,   ■.    ;Tii;y . 

SANCROFT.  WILLIAM  (i6i&-i693>,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  born  at  FressingArld  in  Suffolk  30th  January  1616,  nnd 
entered  £mmanudi  College, Cambridgetin July  Hebecaae 
M.A.  In  1641  and  fdhnr  in  1641,  but  was  ejected  in  r649  for 
refusing  to  aecqit  tbe  "  EnfagiemcQt."  He  then  remained  abrood 
till  the  Restorstion,  after  which  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  univer- 
sity [irejchers,  and  in  ifj(i\  was  nominated  to  the  deanery  of 
York.  In  i'.04  he  was  iruialttd  dean  ol  St  P.iiil\  In  this 
situation  he  sit  liirnsdf  to  repair  the  cathedral,  till  the  t.re  .if 
I>ondon  in  t606  ri«.%t.}<i>iialcd  the  rebuilding  of  it,  towards  vhich 
he  gave  £1400.  He  also  rebuilt  the  deanery,  and  impro  . ed  its 
revenue.  In  iCbS  he  was  admitted  archdeacon  of  Canterbiiey 
upon  the  king's  presentation,  but  he  rc::jgncd  the  post  in  1670. 
In  1677,  bring  now  prolocutor  of  tlie  Convocation,  be  was 
unexpectedly  advanced  to  the  archbisboprie  of  Canterbury. 
He  attended  Charle*  II.  upon  his  deathbed,  and  "  made  to  him 
a  very  weighty  exhortation,  in  which  he  used  a  good  degree  of 
freedom,"  He  wrote  w:lh  Ins  o.vn  hand  the  petition  pre5rfnte<i 
in  160;  again;t  the  teadit.,:  of  the  Declaration  of  Induljjeni c, 
which  was  s:^;ned  by  hiniMll  and  six  of  his  sulTragans.  For 
this  they  were  ail  committed  to  the  Tower,  but  were  acquitted. 
Upon  the  withdrawal  of  Jamca  II.  be  concurred  with  the  Loctlt 
in  a  declaration  lo  the  prince  of  Orange  for  a  free  parliament* 
and  due  indulgence  to  the  Protestant  dissenters.  But,  when  tb«C 
prince  and  biscoiKNrt  wtne  declared  kkg  and  queen,  he  refused 
to  take  the  oath  to  them,  and  was  accordingly  suspended  and 
deprived  From  ;th  Angust  1601  till  his  death  on  the  J4ih  of 
November  161.  lit  bve<l  a  very  retired  life  iii  his  native  plact. 
He  was  burieil  in  the  ehun  hynrd  of  Fressingficid,  where  there 
is  a  Latin  epitaph  to  his  memory.  Sancroft  was  a  patron  nf 
Henry  Wharton  (i664-i6<)0,  the  divine  and  church  hi5tor:an. 
to  whom  00  his  deathbed  he  entrusted  bis  maauiuipta  aod  Lbo 
remains  of  Archbishop  Laud  (pvUished  in  1695). 

^'-P"*'''''*'*^  F«r  proedrstinalut  (1651).  Modem  Polil-trt  fl^SJ). 
and  Three  S^rmom  (tlfn).  Sinrlfen  Fumiltar  Lctun  ia  JJr  .'%u,rlk 
(afterwards  Sir  Henry  North)  appeared  in  1737. 

SANCTION  (Lai.  tatuU»,  from  soncve,  to  decree  or  oedaia), 
in  jurisprudence,  tbe  means  piovided  for  the  onienement  of  m 
law.  A«con|ia|.Ui  T.  B.  Holland  (EfiemMtt  ^  Jmri$prtdf$mt 
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ii}o6.  p.  85').  "the  rail  meaning  ©(  all  law  is  ih.it.  unless  acts 
CXnIorm  10  tho  course  prescribed  by  il,  the  state  will  not  only 
i^arc  and  render  no  aid  to  them,  liui  wiU  abo,  dihcr  of  its 
o«n  kccord  or  i(  called  upon,  intervene  to  cancel  their  effects. 
This  intervention  o(  the  state  is  what  is  called  the  *  sanction  ' 
•f  lav."  So  Justinian  (/nj/.  fl.  i,  10),  " Legum  eas  partes 
^■Aoapoeiiaaconstitiumusaidvniiia  COS  qui  contra  leges  feccrint, 
«M»ctiane»¥ocsiBiis."  IiiieiMfBli»e,|he«onIsignifieiapproval 
4Mr  confirmation. 

SANCTIS.  FRANCESCO  DB  (1817-1883),  Italian  publicbt, 
w?.s  K>rn  it  Morr.i  Irjiino,  .ind  nlucatciJ  at  the  iiislituto  of  the 
^iirchf^  Basilio  Puoti.  Becoming  a  le.Ai.her  in  a  privjilc 
8<S>jl  of  his  own,  he  mnJc  a  name  as  a  profountl  student  of 
Ulermture;  and  alter  the  troubles  of  the  '43,  when  he  held  ofiice 
under  the  revolutionary  government  and  was  imprisoned  for 
three  years  at  Naples,  his  reputation  as  a  lecturer  on  Dante 
at  Turin  brought  him  the  appointment  of  professor  at  Zurich 
in  1S96.  He  leturned  to  Naples  as  minister  ol  public  inslniction 
in  lUo,  and  fiOed  the  tame  peat  under  the  Italian  monarchy 
in  1S61,  1878  and  iS-q,  having  in  1861  become  a  deputy  in  the 
Italian  chamber.  In  i8;i  be  became  professor  at  Naples  Uni- 
versity. As  a  literary  ctjtic,  l)e  h. metis  took  a  very  high  place, 
notably  with  his  ^iori^  diH:  ',  !U'.::urd  iuiliana  (snd  ed.,  1873) 
ar.d  «.:!b  his  critical  s(ii<!ics,  pviMi^hol  in  sevenl  VOhimos, 
some  of  them  since  his  death  at  Naples  in  1883. 

SANCn  tPlRlTUS.  an  old  Cuban  city  in  Santa  Clara  province, 
situated  «n  a  sandy  plain  in  an  angle  of  the  Yayabo  river,  which 
winds  throng  the  city.  Pop.  (1907)  17,44a  It  is  connected 
hf  nOny  irith  Zasa  dd  Medl»,  «n  the  main  railway  line  of  the 
loand .  aiM  wfth  Its  port,  Tunas  de  Zaat,  30  m.  (by  rail)  to  the 
S.  TTc  hill  called  Pan  dc  A;;ucar  (SuR.Tr-lo.if)  is  -S.W.  of  the 
City.  One  church  is  said  to  be  as  old  as  the  city,  and  others 
date  froni  i6i/9,  1716,  1717,  4lC.  The  siirroumiiiig  country  is 
devoted  principally  to  ^X^tmg.  Sancti  Spiritu;.  was  oe.e  of  the 
seven  cities  founded  Ly  Diepo  Valajqu.  z.  Us  sctilemcni  was 
ordered  in  1514  and  accomplished  in  1516.  and  it  is  the  fifth 
tcnm  of  the  island  in  age.  The  present  city  is  about  two  leagues 
fpopt  the  original  site  (Pueblo  Viejo).  In  tjift,  as  a  result  o( 
tk*  «w  flC  the  Onntunidadct  of  Ctslille,  a  mimic  war  broke  out 
fe  SancU  Spiritoa  among  fta  tvo  aco»  vikirrs.  The  place 
was  Mcked  by  Fmch  and  Ei«iHh  OMMbt  hi  1719-  Illicit 
t  .  k  '^ith  Jamaica  ma  the  baau  of  local  pmaperity  in  the 

iSth  certui-y. 

SANCTUARY  ifron  the  Lite  I^t.  saHduarium,  a  sacred  place), 
a  sacred  or  con^rc  rated  place,  particularly  one  affording  rriu;^<'. 
pDteciion  or  right  of  asylum;  also  applied  to  the  privile^^e 
ksclf.  the  right  of  safe  refuge.  In  EgyfMian,  Greek  or  Roman 
tenples  it  was  applied  to  the  ceUa  in  which  stood  the  statue 
ofthe^Kl.  and  the  Lpatin  word  for  altar,  arv,  waaasedforpiotcc- 
tioaaswdU  In  Roman  Catholic  OMfe  sanctuary  is  wmetimes 
applied  to  the  whole  church,  as  a  consecnited  Iniikling,  but  ia 
generally  limited  to  the  choir.  The  Idea  that  such  places  afforded 
refuge  to  criminals  or  refugees  h  founfle<!  upon  the  prirr-,il !ve 
acd  universal  beliet  in  the  contagion  of  holinc&s.  Ilencc  il  wai 
Sfecr.Vce  lo  icniove  the  nan  who  had  gained  the  holy  precincts; 
he  -^ii  henceforth  invesic-d  with  a  part  of  the  sacrcdness  of  the 
pLce.  3.n4  was  inviolable  so  long  as  he  remained  there.  Some 
Uaapks  bad  peculiar  privileges  hi  this  regard.  That  of  Diana 
at  rphfim  extended  iu  inviolability  (or  a  perimeter  of  two 
alitia,  OTtfl  its  fight  of  laactuary  was  refused  by  the  Romans. 
Not  an  Gnek  and  Roman  temples,  however,  had  the  right  in 
i:.  rr;ual  decree.  But  where  it  misted,  the  action  of  the  Roman 
ci.  J  L\v  suspended,  and  in  imperial  times  the  statues  and 
pictures  of  the  cm[M:rors  were  a  protection  afiairst  pursuit. 
Taxisus  says  that  the  ancient  Germans  held  wo<k!s,  even  lakes 
sod  fountains,  sacred;  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  M'cm  to  have 
'■yi^'Hf  se^'eral  woods  as  holy  and  to  have  made  sanctuaries 
of  than,  one  of  the;e  being  at  L^ek  hk  Slaffordshiie. 

Th»  Ota  of  Christian  churches  aa  lancloarks  waa  not  based 
^on  the  Hebrew  dtica  of  refuge,  aa  ft  aomctlroca  stated.  It 
is  part  of  the  general  religious  fact  of  the  bivMal^ity  attaching 
to  things  sacred.  The  Roman  law  did  not  iwagniie  the  use  of 


Chrislian  sanctuaries  until  toward  the  end  of  the  .jth  century, 
hut  the  growing  recognition  of  the  uilce  of  l;.l^lll>(l  .^s  intercessor 
helped  much  to  develop  it.  By  jqi  it  had  been  abused  to  such 
an  extent  that  Theodosius  the  Great  was  obliged  to  Umit  Ita 
application,  refusing  it  to  the  publici  drbilotts.  Further  evidence 
of  its  progress  is  given  by  the  provision  in  jo7  forbidding  the 
njccptioo  of  icfugce  Jews  pretending  convenion  hi  Older  In 
escape  the  payment  of  debts  or  just  punishment.  In  jqS, 
according  to  contemporary  historians,  the  right  of  sanctuary 
was  completely  abolished,  though  the  law  as  we  have  it  is  not  so 
S'.vcepitiR.  But  next  year  the  riKhl  was  l.na'.ly  and  dcln.itily 
recoRai^ud,  .ind  in  414  the  |>rivi!i  j;e  i\as  eMiiidcd  lli  lllf  wcilcrn 
empire  to  iifiy  \ia.i.cs  from  the  church  ('...or.  In  431,  by  an  edict 
of  i  hcodusius  and  Vaicntinian  it  was  extended  to  include  the 
church  court-yard  and  whatever  stood  therein,  in  order  to 
provide  some  other  place  than  the  church  for  ttic  fugitives  to 
eat  and  sleep.  They  were  to  leave  all  arms  outside,  and  if  th^ 
refused  to  give  them  up  th^  couM  be  tcisod  hi  the  dwich. 
Capital  punishment  waa  to  be  meted  out  to  all  who  vioUtcd  the 
right  of  sanctuary.  Justinian's  co<Ii-  n  pf  ii.-  the  n  piit.it"..ii  i.f 
sanctuary  by  Leo  I.  in  .jf.^,  but  Jus;i:ii,jji  luir.M  If  in  a  Nu\l-1  ot 
the  year  5^5  liniiteri  the  privilcjye  to  those  t;ot  >;i;illy  of  itc 
grosMT  crimes;.  In  the  new  (K-rni.isiic  kingdotikS,  wlulf  vioktit 
moll-station  of  the  ri^ht  of  s.ivut'jary  »a$  forbidden,  the  fugitive 
was  given  up  after  an  oath  had  been  taken  not  to  put  him  to 
death  (Lex.  Rom.  BuifmML  tit.  2,  $  5;  Lex.  VLsigoth  vi.  tit.  5, 
c.  16).  This  legislation  was  cofMed  by  the  church  at  the  council 
of  Orleans  in  511;  the  peiudty  of  penance  waa  added,  and  the 
whole  decree  badicd  Iqr  the  threat  of  excoammnicathm*  Thus 
it  passed  into  Giallan's  Decretiim.  It  also  formed  the  basis  of 
legislation  by  the  Prankish  king  Clotaire  (511-5^"! ,  who,  h o  .vevcr, 
assigned  no  penalty  for  its  violation,  ni&tnrians  liLc  (irtgory 
of  Tours  have  many  tales  to  tell  shmvinR  how  fr.  quently  it  was 
violated.  The  Carolincians  Henie^l  the  lii^ltl  of  sanctuary  to 
criminals  already  condeirne<l  to  death. 

The  earliest  extant  mention  of  the  right  of  s.inctuary  in 
England  is  contained  in  the  code  of  laws  issued  by  the  .^nglo- 
Saaon  king  ^thdberht  in  aj>.  600.  By  these  hejwho  infiingsd 
the  church's  privilege  was  to  pay  twice  the  line  attaching  to  an 
ordinary  breach  «t  the  pcacfc  At  Bevcrky  and  Hexham  1  m. 
in  every  direction  was  sacred  territory.  The  boundaiws  of  the 
church  frith  were  n-arJced  in  m..-t  c.i-.cs  by  st.>ni'  crosses  otccled 
on  the  highroads  leading  ini.>  the  to.vn.  1  ou:  crosses,  each  i 
m.  from  the  church,  marked  the  huIl  limits  in  every  direction 
of  Hexham  Sanctuary.  Crosses,  loo.  inscritied  with  the  word 
"  Sanituariuni,  "  N'.  ere  comni.inon  the  highway."?,  scrvingprobably 
as  sign-posts  to  guide  fugitives  to  neighbouring  sanctu.irirs. 
One  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Armathwaile,  CumlMriand;  and 
another  at  Si  Buryan'a,  Cornwall,  at  the  comer  of  a  rood  leading 
down  to  some  rnfna  hnown  locally  aa  "  the  Sanctuary."  That 
such  wayiide  cnaws  were  thensdm  sanctuaries  is  In  most 
cases  improbable,  but  there  stBI  eibt  in  Scotland  the  remains  of 
a  truesanctuary  crt'ss.  This  is  known  as  MacDufT's  Cross,  near 
Llr.dures,  Kifeshire.  The  legend  is  that,  after  the  .lef.  at  of  the 
usurjxT,  Macbeth,  in  1 05;,  anil  the  succession  of  Malcolm  Canmo-c 
as  Malcolm  111.  to  the  Scottish  throne,  MacDuff,  as  a  reward  for 
his  assistance,  was  granted  special  sanctuary  privileges  for  his 
kinsmen.  Clansmen  within  the  ninth  degree  of  rvlalionship  to 
the  chief  of  the  clan,  guilty  of  unpremeditated  horaidde^  cnuM» 
00  reaching  the  cnna.  claim  remission  of  the  capital  sentence. 
Probably  the  prIvDcge  baa  been  enggerated,  the  fugitive  kins* 
men  were  exempt  from  outdde  Juriidictton  and  liable  on^  to  the 
court  of  the  earl  of  Fife. 

The  C-anon  taw  allowed  the  protection  of  sanrtunry  to  thOMt 
guilty  of  crin-.ct.  of  violence  f..>r  a  limile  l  tin^e  <jr.l\ .  i:i  order  that 
wme  corn pcnsal ion  {•d^rf^il!)  should  l>r  ira.le,  or  to  che.jk  Ijlood- 
vcngcancc.  In  several  tngiiih  churches  there  was  a  stone  scat 
beside  the  altar  which  was  known  as  the  frUh-slool  {{jcace-stoot), 
upon  which  the  seeker  of  sanctuary  sat.  Examples  of  such 
sanctuary-scats  still  exist  at  Hexham  and  Beverley,  anil  of  the 
sanctuary  knocheia  which  huogon  the  church-doon  one  is  still  in 
position  ■*  Dniban  CathednL  The  procedure,  upon  scddng 
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BactaaTy,  was  nguUtcd  bt  the  minuteat  detail.  The  fugitive 
had  to  make  confeHum  of  ha  crime  lo  one  of  the  dktgy,  to 
surrender  his  urns,  swear  to  observe  the  rules  and  rcguUlions 
of  the  religious  houses,  pay  an  admission  fee,  give,  under  oath, 
fullest  ilct.iils  of  Ills  tiiniu  (the  inslrumciu  u^'il.  the  n;\nio  of  the 
victim,  &;c.).  .mil  .it  Ourti^im  he  h.iil  lo  toll  .i  sjntiil  LcU  a  a 
formal  8igii;ii  ih.ii  lie  pr;i>c<l  s.iiict  ti.ir> .  .ittd  put  on  a  gown  of 
black  cloth  on  the  kii  shoulder  of  which  wds  embroidered  a 
St  Cuthl>ert's  cross. 

The  protection  aflforded  by  a  sanctuaty  at  common  law  was 
<hii:  apenon  aocuiedof  felony  flright  ly  for  safeguard  of  his 
life  to  tanctuaiyt  and  there,  within  40  days,  chAhed  la  sack- 
cknh,  betoic  tbe  CMWicr,  confeia  the  fiehMy  and  take  an  oath  of 
abjaraiioH  ^  Ike  rtdm,  wheftby  he  undertook  to  quit  the  king- 
dom, and  not  return  withoul  the  king's  leave.    Upon  eonleiismn 

Hl'  i/T'  forlo,  ronwcl  ttf  ihc  felony.  sufTcrtiJ  altaliiiler  of 

b"i"iil  .md  forfciled  .ill  his  goods,  but  h:i(l  liinc  allowed  him  to 
fldld  hii  n.ith.  The  .ihjurer  started  ftnth  on  his  journey,  aitiled 
only  with  a  wooden  cross,  barehc-advd  and  daihcd  in  a  long 
while  robe,  which  made  him  conspicuous  among  medieval  way- 
farers. He  had  to  keep  to  the  king's  highway,  was  not  altuKcd 
to  remain  mora  than  two  nights  in  any  one  place,  and  must 
make  his  way  to  the  eoait  qukfcly.  The  time  allowed  for  his 
journey  wai  not  kog.  In  Edward  ni.'ii  reign  only  nine  days 
wereflvea  an  abjurer  to  travel  on  fbotftomYofkahlie  lo  Dover. 

Under  the  Norman  kings  there  appear  to  have  been  two  kinds 
of  s.inetu.iry;  one  genera!,  which  b<  ionpcd  to  every  chunh, 
and  aiiollier  ptaJiiir,  vkhk'h  liitd  its  torre  iti  ,i  >;rarit  by  ch.irter 
from  the  kiiiH  I  his  latter  t^fx?  could  not  be  claimrd  by  prc- 
Scripliun,  and  had  to  he  supixjrted  by  usjge  v^iihin  lep-il  memftry. 
General  sanctuanen  proleeted  only  those  puihy  of  felonies,  while 
those  by  special  grant  gsive  immunity  even  to  1)k>!>c  accuiicd  oi 
high  or  petty  treason,  not  for  a  time  OOly  but  apparently  for  life. 
Of  chartered  sanctuaries  there  were  at  least  22:  Abingdon, 
A.-mathwatte,  Bcaidleu, .  Battle  Abbey,  fievertcy,  Colchester, 
Derby,  Durham.  Dover»  Hexhan  LaiMaster,  St  Mary  le  Bow 
(London) .  St  Martbi's  le  Ciand  (London).  Blcrtoa  Priory,  North- 
anipton,  Norwich.  Ripon,  Ramsey,  Wells,  Westminster,  Win- 
ctu  sier,  York  (.Soc.  of  Antiq.  of  London,  Arckaeohgia,  viii.  1-44. 
Li'iidoii,  1 7S7  ShUk  of  Ike  History  of  lie  A  sytiim  or  Siinduary, 
by  bifiiutl  PeKSc).  Sanctuary  bcinff  the  pri\  ilepe  of  tht  church, 
it  ii  not  surprising  (o  find  ih.it  it  did  not  extend  to  the  crime  o( 
sacrilege;  nor  docs  it  appear  that  it  was  allowed  to  those  who 
had  escaped  from  thdflherifl  after  they  had  been  ddivered  to  him 
(or  execution. 

Charteivd  sanctuaries  had  eiisted  before  the  Norman  invasion. 
Ab'Hit  thirty  churches,  from  a  real  or  peetendcd  antiquity  of  the 
pri\  ilege,  acquired  special  reputatkm  aa  sanctoartes,  e-f-  Weit- 
minsicr  Abbey  (by  grant  of  Edward  the  Confessor);  Ripon  (by 
grant  of  Whillase,  kingof  the  Mercians);  St  Buryans,  Cornwall 
(by  grant  of  /tthclstan);  St  M.irlin's  le  Grand.  London,  and 
Beverley  Min»ier.  "The  precitieis  of  the  AbUy,"  5a\s  Di.m 
Stanley,  "were  a  vast  t.:\e  of  A<tullam  for  all  the  distres^<d 
and  discontented  in  the  iiKirui>oii:s,  who  desired,  accoriling  to 
the  phrase  of  the  time,  to  'take  Westminster."*  Elizabeth 
Woodville,  queen  of  Edward  IV.,  took  refuge  in  the  Abbey  with 
her  younger  children  from  the  hostility  of  Kichaxd  lU.  In  the 
next  reign  the  meat  celebrated  sancttiary-Keker  waa  Fkrkin 
Warbeck,  who  thus  twice  saved  his  neck,  at  BeaaGcu  and  Sheen. 
John  Skelion,  tutor  and  afterwards  court  poet  to  Henry  VIII., 
fearing  the  consequences  of  his  caustic  wit  as  displayed  in  an 
attack  on  Wolsqr,  took  sanauatyatWestminstflr  and  died  there 
in  KJQ. 

rin:  law  of   abjuration  and  sancttjary  refrulated  by 

nunit'fou^  a«U  iiilritaie  statutes  (see  Coke,  JnslituUs.  iii.  lis); 
but  grave  abuses  arose,  especially  in  the  peculiar  saiu  tuaries. 
The  attack  on  these  seems  to  have  begun  towards  tbe  close 
of  the  t4th  century,  hi  tbe  ic%n  of  Rkhaid  H.  During  lha 
iStb  century  violatiMS  «f  wiciluaiy  were  not  vBCOtniiMm; 
the  Lollards  wtic  forocd  from  chnidisa;  and  Edward  IV.  after 
the  battle  of  Tewkesbury  had  the  didce  of  Somerset  aAd  twenty 
Laacastrian  leaders  draggfd  fron  auctuary  and  beheaded. 


At  the  Reformation  (eneesl  and  pecnBac  saoctuaHes  both 
sufTcnd  drastic  curtailment  of  their  privtlegei,  but  the  great 
chartered  ones  suffered  most.  By  the  reforming  act  of  1540 
Henry  V11L  csLiblishcd  seven  cities  as  peculiar  sanctuaries. 

Ihese  were  U'elb,  Westminster,  Nott haniptun.  Maniluitcr, 
Vofk,  Dcrb>  and  LauiKeston.     .MaiieSitaltr  petitioned  .n;,iii»st 

being  made  a  s,xrKiua:y  town,  and  Chester  was  suljsiiiutcd. 
By  an  act  of  James  1.  (t62j),  sanctuary,  as  far  as  crime  was 
concerned,  was  abothJicd  ihroui^ut  the  kingdom.  The  privilege 
lingered  on  for  civil  processes  in  certain  districts  which  had 
been  the  site  of  former  religious  buildings  Md  which  becunc  the 
haunts  of  criminals  who  there  resisted  arrest— a  notahke  ■"■r'ff 
hdng  that  known  as  Whitefriats  between  Fleet  Street  and  the 
Thames,  E.  of  the  temple.  This  fecality  was  nicknamed  Alsatia 
(the  name  first  occurs  in  Shadwetl's  plays  in  Charles  II. *s  reiKn). 
an<l  there  criminak  were  able  to  a  targe  extent  to  defy  the  law 
(see  Sir  Walter  Scott's  ft^ttunri  of  .S'ifil  and  Pa)€fii  ej  Ihf  Pi  tjk), 
arrests  t)nl\'  being  possible  under  writs  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
So  flagrant  fje^anic  the  abuse*  here  and  in  the  other  quasi- 
sanctuari(S  that  in  ifx)-;  an  act  of  William  III.,  known  as  "  The 
LiCdpc  (rum  PriMn  Act,"  finally  abolished  ail  such  alleged 
privileges.  Afunheramendingactof  1723 (Oorgel.)  completed 
tbe  work  of  destruction.  The  piivilesed  pUcct  naascd  in  Ibo 
two  acta  were  the  Mbnadm,  SeliAvry  Cwit,  WhNefriata» 
Fidwood's  Rents,  MRse  OMut,  Baldwfai's  Gardens,  The  Savoy, 
The  Clink,  Deadnnm's  Place,  Montague  Close,  The  Mint  and 
Stepney.  (See  Stephen,  History  of  Cnm.  Lu-w,  i.  1 1 

In  Scotland  excommunication  was  incgrred  by  .iny  wha 
attempted  lo  arrest  thieves  within  sanctuary.  The  most  i.i.movis 
Mr^ctuaries  were  those  attaching  to  the  Church  of  Wed^iUc,  now 
Stow,  near  G.ilashiels,  and  that  of  Lesmahagow,  Lanark.  All 
religious  sanciuartes  were  abolijhtrd  in  the  Northern  Kingdom 
at  the  Reformation.  But  the  debtor  found  sanctuary  from 
"  diligence  "  in  Uoiyrood  House  and  its  pccdncts  until  Ute  in  the 
1 7th  century.  Thb  sanctuary  did  not  protect  criminals,  oc  evot 
all  debion,  «.(.  not  crown  debtors  or  fraudulent  baaluvpts; 
and  It  was  passible  to  execute  a  meHtatio  fugae  warrant  wiibin 
the  sanctuary.  After  twenty-four  hours'  residence  the  debtor 
had  to  enter  his  name  in  the  record  of  the  Abbey  Court  in  order 
to  entitle  him  to  further  protection.  Under  the  Act  i6v6  c.  s, 
insolvency  cuntutring  wiih  retreat  lo  the  sanctuary  constituted 
rmU'iir  bankruptcy  (see  Bell,  CpninifnljrKs ,  ii  46t)  The  abt'l!- 
tion  of  imprisonment  for  debt  in  18S1  practically  abolished  this 
privilege  of  sanctuary. 

A  presumptive  right  of  sanctuary  attached  to  the  royal 
palaces,  and  arrests  could  not  be  made  there.  In  AflfkhSaJiOtt 
times  the  king'*  peace  extended  to  the  palace  and  3000  paois 
sround  it:  it  extended  to  the  king  himself  beyond  tbe  precincts. 
At  the  present  day  Members  of  Parliament  cannot  be  served 
with  writs  or  arrested  within  the  precincts  of  the  Housei  of 
r.irlianunt,  which  extend  lo  the  railings  of  Palace  Yard.  During 
ilie  Ir.sli  a>;ilation  of  the  'eighlirs  ParneK  and  others  oi  the 
lush  nunribers  avoided  arrest  for  some  liltic  while  b\  livuif 
in  the  House  and  never  passing  outside  the  gates  of  tbe  yard. 

The  houses  of  ambassadors  were  in  the  past  quasi'SanctuaricL 
This  was  a  natural  corollary  of  their  diplomatic  immunities 
(see  DiPLouAC-y).  The  privilege  was  never  strktly  defined. 
At  one  time  it  was  insisted  that  the  immunity  accmded  an 
arohassador  Included  hb  house  and  those  who  fhd  to  it.  At 
an  earlier  date  sancttiary  had  actually  been  claimed  for  the 
quarter  of  the  town  in  which  the  house  stood.  At  Rome  this 
privilege  was  formally  abolished  by  Innocent  XI.  (rof)0  1(176- 
l68()),  ant!  in  16&2  the  Spanish  amliass^nlur  at  the  Papal  Co',^rt 
rc?5ounced  all  right  to  cUim  immunity  even  for  his  house.  IIiS 
example  was  followed  by  the  British  ambassador  in  16S6. 
Portugal,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Venice  abolished  by  express 
ordinance  in  1748  the  asylum-rights  of  ambassadorial  residences. 
In  1726  the  Spanish  government  had  forcibly  taken  the  dttke 
of  Ripperda  oqt  of  the  hotd  of  the  English  ambassador  ak 
Madrid,  althoi^  the  Court  of  St  James  had  sancthmed  brs 
reception  there.  At  Venire,  too,  some  Venetians  who  had 
betrayed  slaU  secreU  lo  the  French  ambassador  and  had  taken 
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icfuce  It  hh  bouK  were  dragged  out  by  iroops  sent  by  the 
fecatf . 

In  Euro^-?.  gcneraUy,  the  right  of  sanctuary  sun'ived  under 
fesir:Lt;ijjis  <'kr\n  lo  ihc  end  of  the  iSth  century.  In  Germany 
the  more  teiious  crimes  of  violence  were  always  excepted. 
Bi^wsymcn,  robbers,  traitors  and  habitual  criminals  could  not 
dijin  chnich  protectioa.  In  1418  aaiKtuary  was  further  rcgu- 
Ittad  bjr «  bull  of  Martta  V.  uid  in  1504  by  uother  of  Julius  II. 
Ib  ft  BodiSMl  form  the  Gcrawn  Asylrceki  lasted  to  inodeni  tines, 
■0t  bmg  Anally  abolhlwd  tOI  about  1780.  In  Ftnnce  Ir  rfrmT 
d'srile  existed  throughout  the  middle  ages,  but  was  much 
Umiied  by  an  edkt  oi  Fnncis  I.  in  15J9,  Ordomatut  lur  U  JatU 
dt  u  jusiUe.  At  Lite  BcvdatiaB  tilB  right  oC  Muictuafy  «u 

eclircly  abolished. 

BlBLiocajkriiv. — ^T.  T.  de  Maizin;;hi.  Sanctuaries  (StafforJ, 
>^7):  J>  Stephen,  Hist,  of  Criminal  Law  of  Ent^itd  (j  voU., 
Lmmoh,  1833):  uike  Owen  f'ike,  Hisl»ry  af  Crim»  (a  vols.,  1S7S- 
lt76):  hag.  von  Bulmcrincq,  Das  Asytrttkl  (I>orpat,  i8sj);  Henri 
WaXkm,IMifasHt{P^m.  i8]7);Samurl  Pogge."  Sketch  of  HUtory 
of  AiiylaRi  or  Saactuary,"  Soc.  of  Antiq.  of  Lon<ion,  Ankatotot'o  viii. 
1—44  JLondon,  1787);  A.  P.  Stanley,  Memorials  of  Westminster 
Aiiry  (bDnJun.  I'^SJ);  Bi»«l.  Thr  Luiv  nf  Asylum  in  Israel  (1.S84); 
Grai-zhoff,  "  Die  Gr*clH:  dcr  romitfhen  Kai'W-r  u^wr  d4*  Asylrccht 
d<:r  Kirche."  in  the  Ar<hi9  /.  kath.  Kirchrn reiki,  Bd.  gtt  E- 
Lanszifi.  GttckithU  its  Kirekenrtekls,  i.  37 ;  ii.  355. 

SANCY.  KICOLAS  DE  HARLAY,  SEiCNtiR  de  (}^if>-\62t)). 
French  Midier  and  diplomatist,  belonged  to  the  I'cotestant 
taUKbof  the tunOy  of  Hulay  but  ad<^ted  the  Catholic  religion 
ift  in*  daring  the  massacres  of  the  Huguenots.  In  1589  he 
cktaOMd  in  Geneva  and  Berne  sums  sufTicirnl  to  raise  an  army 
tt  lilfffinillin  for  Henry  III.,  put^y  by  the  sale  of  jewcli»  among 
then  tlie  **Stncy"  diamond  which  in  i8js  foand  ha  way  to 
the  Russian  imperial  tmsure,  and  partly  by  leading  the  Swiss  to 
anpfjosc  that  the  troops  were  intended  for  serious  war  against 
Sivoy.  Henry  IV.  made  him  supcrinlrndi-nt  of  his  finances 
in  I  5<M.  1 '00  he  was  replaced  by  Sully.    Meanwhile  he 

had  been  a  second  lime  converted  lo  Catholic i>m,  but  his  intluencc 
•t  court  waned,  and  he  retired  from  public  life  in  1605.  He 
nfviivd  until  the  131I1  «C  OetolMr  1619,  fctviag  a  Dttums  ntr 

Hia  aoa,  Acimu  Mabuv  M  SANCff,  bUMp  oC  Salot  Mak 
(i58i-r646),  waa  cdaetted  to  the  ehMck  but  feaiimd  hi» 

WQCBiioa  for  the  carwr  of  arms  on  the  death  of  hb  elder  brother 

In  1601.  For  vv(  n  years,  from  l6l  I  to  1618,  he  was  amhasMdor 
at  the  Turlkish  court,  where  he  amassed  a  fortune  of  some 
£i6,roo  ^ll■^iing  by  doubtful  means,  and  was  bastinadoed  by 
order  of  the  sultan  for  his  fr.iuds.  Ilarlay  de  Sancy  was  a  learned 
nan  and  a  good  linguist,  who  used  his  opportunities  lo  acquire 
a  valuable  collection  of  oriental  MSS.,  many  of  which  are  now 
ift  the  Bibliottrfquc  Nationalc  in  Pariv  On  his  return  to  France 
he  joined  tbeOiatorian  Fathers,  and  when  Marshal  Baseompicne 
was  sent  to  England  hi  i6a7  to  fctulate  the  differences  between 
H'.nrirtta  Maria  and  her  hiuband,  HaikydeSancy  was  attached 
to  the  queen's  ecclesnstical  houielwM,  but  Charles  I.  secured 
his  >:i>rtussal  He  became  bishop  of  St  Mal»  fat  l6ja,  and  died 
on  the  30th  of  November  1646. 

SAND.  GEORGE  (1804- 1S76),  the  pseudonym  of  M.ndamc 
Anandine  Lucile  Aurore  Dudcvanl,  ntt  Dupin.  the  most  pr<>- 
tte  ftftthweiB  in  tlie  history  of  literature,  and  unapproachcd 
aanog  tlie  womcft  novcliita  of  France.  Her  life  was  as  strange 
and  advcnlnroua  at  any  of  her  noveb,  which  aic  lor  the  most 
part  idealiaed  venhms  of  the  miiltUarioas  incklenta  «f  her  life. 
In  her  self-revelations  the  foHowcd  Rouaseaft.  her  first  master 
in  style,  bu!  aHiU-  Rousseau  in  his  Con/(SSI0|||  darkened  all  the 
shadows,  George  Sand  is  the  heroine  of  her  Slory,  often  frail 
and  faulty,  but  always  a  woman  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 
Thanks,  however,  to  her  voluminous  correspondence  that  has 
rcvcnily  been  published  and  to  family  documents  that  her 
FroKh  biographers  have  unearthed,  there  are  now  full  materials 
ftir  tnci^  tbt  histOTy  of  her  public  and  private  career,  and  for 
frab^  ft  dear  md  anbiaacd  catiiMte  of  ber  character  and 

Her  fj'her  was  Maurice  Dupin,  a  retired  lieutenant  in  the 
of  ibc  republic  i  Iter  mother,  Sophie  Dclabordc,  the  daughter 


of  a  Pkris  Urd-fancicr.  Their  ill-assortcd  marriage  took  place 
only  a  month  before  the  birth  of  the  child  (July  i,  1804;  at 
Paris).  Her  paternal  grandlalher  was  M.  Dupin  de  Francucil, 
a  farmer-general  of  the  revenue,  who  married  the  widow  o(  Count 
Horn,  a  natural  son  of  Louis  XV.,  she  in  her  turn  being  the 
natural  daughter  of  I^laurice  dc  Saxe,  the  most  famous  of  the 
many  illegitimate  children  of  Augustus  the  Strong,  by  the  lovely 
countess  of  Kdnigsmarck.  George  Sand,  who  was  a  fina  believer 
in  the  doctrine  of  heredity,  devotes  a  whole  VDhwe  fit  her 
autobiography  (Hittoin  dtmavie,  1857  seq.)  to  the  dahoration 
of  this  strange  pedigree.  She  boasts  of  the  royal  blood  which 
ran  through  her  veins,  and  disregarding  the  bar  sinister  she 
claims  affinity  with  Ch.irlcs  X.  and  Louis  XVII.,  but  she  is  no 
less  frank  in  declaring  that  she  is  nJiiint  el  Iris  vUaitu,  a  daughter 
of  the  people,  who  shares  by  birth  their  instinctsand sympathies. 
Her  birth  itself  was  romantic  Her  father  was  playing  a  country 
dance  at  the  house  of  a  fellow  officer,  (he  future  husband  of 
Sophie's  aiitcr,  when  he  was  told  that  hia  wife,  who  had  not 
long  left  the  MMOi,  had  borne  fabu  a  dau^tcr.  "  She  will  be 
fortunate,"  said  the  aunt,  "  ibe  was  boca  aaong  the  nacs  ta 
the  sound  of  music." 

Pas>;n£;  liy  her  infantine  recollections,  which  go  Kick  further 
than  ev  en  thow  of  Dii  kens,  we  find  her  at  I  he  age  uf  I  hrcc  crossing 
the  Pyrenees  lo  join  her  father  who  was  on  .Mutat's  stall,  occupy- 
ing with  her  parents  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  royal  palace,  adopted 
as  the  child  of  (he  regiment,  nursed  by  rough  old  SClgcantli  and 
dressed  in  a  complete  suit  of  unilorm  to  please  the  general. 

For  the  next  tea  years  ahe  Kvcd  at  Nohant,  near  La  Chitre 
in  Bcrri,  the  country  bouaa  «f  her  gnndmotlier.  Here  her 
character  was  shaped;  here  she  imbihied  that  panhiBate  love 
of  country  scenes  and  country  life  which  neither  absence,  politics 
nor  dissipation  could  uproot;  here  she  learnt  to  understand 
the  ways  and  ihoughlb  of  the  peasants,  and  laid  upth.il  rich  store 
of  scenes  and  charai  trrs  which  a  marvellously  retentive  memory 
enabled  her  lo  draw  upon  at  will.  The  progress  of  her  mind 
during  these  early  years  well  deserves  to  be  recorded.  Education, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  she  had  none.  A  few  muntha 
after  ber  return  from  Spain  her  father  was  killed  by  a  fall  from 
his  hone.  He  was  a  man  of  mnarkahle  Stetaiygillaatwell 
as  ft  food  soldier.  "  Character,"  says  CSeoiie  Sand,  "la  in  a 
great  measure  hereditary:  if  my  readers  wish  to  know  me  they 
must  know  my  father."  On  his  death  the  mother  resigned, 
though  not  without  a  struggle,  the  laie  of  Aurnre  to  her  grand- 
mother, Mmc.  Dupin  de  Francuiil.  a  g<K>d  rc  pn  Hntaiivc  of  the 
ancicrt  r/gime.  Though  her  husband  was  a  p.itron  of  Rousseau, 
she  herself  had  narrowly  cscajved  the  guillotine,  and  had  only 
half  imbibed  the  ideas  of  the  Revolution,  In  her  son's  lifetime 
she  had,  for  his  sake,  condoned  the  tnisalliiintc,  but  it  was  ins- 
posatble  for  the  stalely  chitelaioe  and  ber  low-born  daughter* 
iH'law  to  live  in  peace  under  the  same  roof.  She  was  Jealous 
as.a  lover  of  the  child's  affection,  and  the  struggle  between  the 
mother  and  grandmother  was  one  of  the  bitterest  of  Auroie'a 

childish  trnufilrs. 

Next  to  the  grandmother,  the  most  important  per^m  in  the 
household  at  Nohant  was  Desi  liatre'i.     Ik  an  ex-abl>c 

who  had  shown  his  devotion  to  his  mistress  when  her  life  was 
threatened,  and  henccforwani  was  installed  at  Nohant  as 
factotum.  He  was  maire  of  the  village,  tutor  to  Aurorc's  half- 
brother,  and.  in  addition  to  Ms  Other  duties,  undertook  the 
education  of  the  girl.  The  tutor  was  no  more  eager  lo  teach 
than  the  pupil  to  learn.  He,  too,  was  a  disciple  of  Kousseau. 
believed  in  the  education  of  nature,  and  allowed  his  Sophie 
to  wander  at  her  own  sweet  will.  At  orld  hours  of  lessons  she 
picked  up  a  smattering  of  Latin,  music  and  natural  science,  but 
most  d.-iys  were  holidays  anrl  s|>enl  in  country  rambles  and  games 
with  village  children.  Her  favourite  books  were  Tas-so,  Alata 
and  Paul  ct  VirgtHie.  A  simple  refrain  of  a  childish  song  or  the 
monotonous  chaunC  oC  the  ploughman  touched  a  hidden  chord 
and  (hrilkd  her  to  tears.  She  invented  a  deity  of  her  own.  a 
mysterioas  Conmht,  half  pagan  and  halt  Christ  tan,  and  like 
Goethe  erected  to  him  a  rustic  altar  of  the  gtoeacst  grsSSy  tho 
softest  moss  and  the  brightest  pcbUcs. 
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From  ihc  free  out-door  life  at  Nohant  she  passed  at  thirteen 
to  the  convent  o(  the  English  Augusliniaiis  at  I'aris,  where  fur 
the  first  two  years  she  never  went  outside  Ihc  walls.  Nothing 
belter  ^howi  the  plasticity  of  her  character  than  the  case  with 
which  she  adapted  herself  to  this  tuddcn  change.  The  volume 
which  describe ber conventual  life basgmphic  as  Miss  Bronte  s 
ViUetU,  but  we  can  ooly  dwell  m  one  paauge  of  it.  Tired  o( 
mad  pranks,  bi  a  lit  of  hofne^kkncM,  ahe  found  Imdf  one 
evening  in  the  convent  chapel. 

"  I  ha>l  forgotten  all:  I  knew  not  what  was  passing  in  me;  with 
my  soul  rather  than  my  Mfue«.  I  breathed  an  air  of  ineffable  awvvt- 
ncss.  All  at  once  a  Hidden  shock  passed  ihrough  my  whole  being, 
my  eves  swam,  and  I  Kemed  wrapped  in  a  daaxUni  srhiie  misi.  I 
heara  a  voice  murmur  in  my  ear,  '  TolU,  Uft'  T  turned  round, 
thinking  (hit  it  wa*  one  of  ihe  sister*  talking  to  mr — I  was  alorvc. 
I  lndulK<">i  in  no  vain  illusion;  I  Ijclicvcd  in  no  miracle:  I  was  <^uilc 
son^Hilf  nf  ihc  virt  of  h.i!Ui<  inaiion  into  which  I  hafi  lallt  ii  ;  I  nciiher 
vi'i.'ht  I'j  ifuni-ily  ll  iMr  to  cwraiio  from  it.  Only  1  Icit  that  fjith 
was  laying  hold  of  mc— by  the  heart,  a*  1  had  withed  it.  I  was  so 
Mlcd  with  fatitade  and  jor  that  the  team  eoNad  dom  anr  cheiha. 
1  felt  a*  befote  that  1  tovea  God,  that  ray  wiiaA  enhnaed  and  ac< 
copied  that  ideal  of  jusiire,  tenderness  and  holncae  nhkh  I  had 
never  doubted,  but  with  which  I  had  never  hctd  dinet Communion, 
and  now  at  b^l  t  felt  that  this  cnmmunion  was  consummated,  as 
(hough  an  invincible  barrier  had  been  broken  down  between  the 
source  of  infinite  lit;hl  .mil  the  smouldering  fire  of  my  heart.  An 
enilless  vista  strctrhcd  t>tforc  me.  and  I  panted  to  start  utjon  my 
way.  There  was  no  more  doubi  or  lukewarmnc*s.  That  1  should 
repent  on  the'morrow  and  rally  myself  on  my  over-wrought  ecstasy 
never  once  cntemi  my  thoughts.  I  was  like  one  who  never  casts  a 
look  behind,  who  heiiUie*  before  mam  Rubioon  to  be  craaied,  but 
having  touched  the  hither  bank  lees  no  non  the  ihoic  he  baa  Juie 
left." 

Such  is  the  story  of  her  conversion  as  told  by  herself.  It 
ri.ads  more  like  a  chapter  from  th(-  life  of  Stc  Thercse  or  Madame 
Cuyoii  tlwn  of  the  author  of  Uiia.  Yet  no  one  can  doubt  the 
!-.iKv:i:  \  i  :  Llt  narrative,  or  even  the  permanence  of  her  religious 
feelings  under  all  her  many  phases  of  faith  and  aberrations  of 
OHlduCt.  A  recent  critic  has  sought  in  religion  the  clue  to  her 
character  and  the  mainspring  of  her  genius.  Only  in  her  case 
religion  must  be  taken  in  an  even  more  restricted  sense  than 
Matthew  Arnold's  "  morality  toucbed  by  emotion."  For  her 
there  waa  no  categorical  imperative,  no  moral  code  tave  to  foHow 
tlie  promptinpsof  her  heart.  "  Tenderness  " she  had  abundantly, 
and  it  revealed  itself  not  only  in  effusive  sentimentality,  as  with 
Rousseau  and  ('liatiMulirian»!,  but  in  active  Ix-nevolencc; 
"  justice  "  loo  she  had  in  s^>  far  as  she  sincerely  wlshi-d  that  all 
men  should  share  alike  Iht  h.i[)pi.nss;  but  of  "  hulinc-ss,"  that 
sense  of  awe  and  reverence  that  was  felt  in  divers  kinds  and 
d^irces  by  Isaiah,  Sopbodes,  Vii|a  aad  St  FMd,  >be  bad  not 
a  nulimenatiycoaiseptioa. 

Apm  w  iSao  Awwe  exdmied  fbe  mtiaint  of  •  convent 
for  freedom,  being  recalled  to  Nohant  by  Mme  dc  Francucil,  who 
had  no  Intention  of  letting  her  f^raudilaughter  grow  up  a  dtvoU. 
She  rode  across  country  with  ht  r  brother,  she  went  out  shooting 
with  Uesclialrcs,  she  sat  by  the  (.ullage  doors  on  the  long  sumnur 
evenings  and  heard  ihc  i1ax  i!rrt*crs  tell  their  talcs  of  witches  and 
warlocks.  She  was  a  considerable  linguist  and  knew  Knglish, 
Italian  and  some  Latin,  though  she  never  tackled  Greek.  .She 
rend  widely  though  unsystematically,  studying  philosophy  in 
Aristotle,  Leibnitz,  Locke  and  Condillac,  and  feeding  her  iinaglna- 
tion  with  Jlcnl  aad  CAiUe  Harold.  Her  confcMor  kmt  her  the 
C^/w  </  Christianity,  and  to  this  book  ahe  ascribes  the  first 
change  in  her  religious  views.  She  renounced  once  for  all  the 
asceticism  and  isolation  of  the  De  imilnlione  for  the  more  genial 
ami  sympathetic  Christianily  of  Chat i  lubnand.  Yet  she  still 
clung  to  old  associations,  and  on  her  grandmother's  death  was 
about  to  return  to  her  convent,  but  WM  if^TT"* ^**^  by  ber 
friends,  who  found  her  a  husband. 

Casinnir  Dudevant.  whom  she  married'on the  nth  of  December 
tin.  was  the  natural  son  of  a  Baron  Dudevant.  He  had  retired 
at  an  early  age  from  the  army  and  waa  living  an  idle  life  at  hoene 
as  a  gentleman  farmer.  Her  husband,  though  he  afterwards 
delerioraie<i.  seems  nt  that  lime  to  have  been  neither  better  nor 
Worse  than  the  Rcrrichon  squires  in  unl  him,  and  the  first  years 
of  her  maxricd  hie.  during  which  her  son  Maurice  and  ber  daujibtct 


Solange  were  bom,  except  for  lovers'  quarrels,  were  passed  in 
fK'ace  and  quietness,  though  signs  were  not  wanting  of  the 
coming  storm.  Among  these  must  be  mentioned  her  friendship 
with  Aurilien  de  Sezc,  advocate-general  at  Bourdeau.  De  Seae 
was  a  middle-aged  lawyer  with  a  philosophic  turn  of  mind,  and 
Madame  Dudevant  for  two  years  kept  Up  with  him  an  intimate 
ooncapoodcnce.  The  friendship  was  porely  piataoic,  but  the 
husland  felt  or  affected  jethwqr,  aiiid  leaented  an  intimacy 
which  he  from  his  total  lack  of  ctiiture  was  unable  to  dure.  The 
breach  quickly  widened.  He  on  his  part  was  more  and  more 
repelled  by  a  superior  woman  dciermincd  tu  livi  licr  own  intel- 
lectual life,  and  she  on  hers  discovered  thai  ihc  vias  mated,  if  not 
to  a  cl.j'.sn,  at  kasl  lo  a  hohrrcju  whu?.c  «  hole  heart  was  in  his 
cattle  and  his  turnips.  .So  long  as  the  conventionalilies  were 
preserved  she  endured  it,  but  when  herhnabniid  took  to  drinking 
and  made  love  to  the  maids  under  her  very  eyes  she  resolved  to 
break  a  yoke  that  had  grown  intolerable,  "nie  last  straw  that 
detenmned  action  waa  the  diioovcnr  of  •  paper  dodieted  "  N«i 
t»  be  opened  tOI  after  my  death.**  whtdi  was  nothing  Irat  ft 
railing  accusation  against  herself.  She  at  once  quitted  Nohant, 
taking  with  her  Solange,  and  in  1.S31  an  amicable  separation  was 
act^rrd  upon,  by  which  her  whole  estate  was  surrendered  to  the 
hn^li.ir;,!  with  the  stipulation  that  she  should  receive  an  allow- 
a:in-  uf  £1  JO  a  year.  She  had  regained  her  liberty,  and  made  no 
secret  of  her  intention  to  use  it  to  the  full.  She  endeavoured 
unsuccessfully  to  eke  out  her  irregubrly  paid  aUowanoe  ty  thoee 
eapedienta  to  which  reduced  gentlewomen  are  driven^faacy^ 
work  and  pabitbig  luia  and  inuff-boiea:  she  lived  In  a  ganct 
and  was  often  unable  to  aUow  henelf  the  hiiuiy  of  a  fire.  It  was 
only  as  a  last  resource  that  she  tried  literature.  Her  first 
apprcnliceNhip  was  served  under  Delatouche,  the  editor  of 
Figaro,  lie  w,as  a  native  of  Bcrri.  like  hei^lf.  a  stem  but  kindly 
taskmaster  who  treated  her  much  as  Dr  Johnson  treated  Fanny 
Bumcy.  George  Sand  was  methodical  and  had  a  ready  pen,  but 
she  lacked  the  more  essential  qualities  of  a  Parisian  journalist, 
wit,  sparkle  and  conctieness.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  she  tells 
us,  her  cainingi  wtWUIted  to  fifteen  francs.  On  the  staff  of 
^tgar*  waa  another  OMipatriot  with  whom  ahe  waa  already 
intimate  aa  n  visitor  at  Noliant.  Jules  Sandean  waa  a  clever 
and  attractive  young  lawyer.  Articles  written  in  common  soon 
led  to  a  complete  literary  partnership,  and  i8^i  there  appeared 
in  the  Rnue  de  I'cris  a  joint  novel  entitled  Prima  Poniui  .irid 
signed  Jules  Sand.  Shortly  after  this  was  published  in  hun-k 
form  with  the  same  signature  a  second  novel.  A'i'ic  ff  BUuiie. 
The  sequel  to  this  literary  alliance  is  best  recounted  in  George 
Sand's  own  words:  "  I  loitted  him  for  three  montlis  but  then 
yieklcd;  I  lived  in  my  «wn  apartment  bi  an  tinoonvcntkmal 
styfe.**  Her  lint  Independent  novel,  tnHmU  (1851),  waa  written 
at  the  instigation  of  Delatouche,  and  the  world-famous  pseu- 
donym George  (originally  Georges)  Sand  was  adofttcd  as  a 
compronii  I  h<riWLii  lHr'j.lf  and  her  p.irtncr.  The  "  George" 
conimled  a  betnclioii  as  "'  David  "  does  a  Welshman.  The  one 
wished  to  throw  Indiana  into  the  common  hIixIc.  the  other 
refused  to  lend  his  name,  or  even  part  of  his  name,  to  a  work 
in  which  he  had  had  no  share.  The  novel  was  received  with 
instant  acclamation,  and  Sainte-Beuve  only  confirmed  the 
judgment  uf  the  public  when  he  pronounced  in  the  Qokt  tbU 

this  new  author  (then  to  him  unknown)  bad  struck  a  new  and 
original  vein  and  waa  destined  to  go  far.  Ddatoncbe  was  the 
first  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet  and  iSd  her  forget  all  the  hard 
things  he  had  s.nid  of  her.  Indiana  is  a  direct  transcript  of  the 

author's  per^^itial  experiences  (the  disagreeable  hust>and  is 
M.  Dudcvani  lo  the  life),  and  an  exjwsilion  of  her  theory  of 
sexual  relations  which  is  founded  thereon.  To  many  critics  it 
seemed  that  she  had  said  her  whole  say  and  that  nothing  but 
rcpUou  COuU  foltow.  Valtntint,  which  was  published  in  the 
same  year,  indicated  that  it  was  but  the  first  chapter  in  n  lifn 
of  enAeaa  adventures,  aad  that  the  imagination  which  toned 
the  crude  facts  into  poetry,  and  the  fancy  which  played  aboot 
them  like  a  rainbow,  were  inexhaustible. 

a  i'.'im]  \' :I(ntine  has  little  to  commend  it;  th'-  pint  is 
feeble  and  the  chaxaOccs  shadowy.  Only  in  the  dcscripiioos  of 
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SLKiifiy,  which  hert  resemble  too  much  purple  patches,  does 
George  Sand  re>xal  her  true  inspiration,  the  artistic  qualities 
hy  which  she  will  live.  No  one  was  more  conscious  than  George 
Sind  hcr-;<-'.i  o:  her  strength  and  of  her  wo;iLncss.  In  a  preface 
to  a  later  edition  she  tells  us  how  the  qovcI  came  to  be  written, 
tad.  tlwush  it  aatidp«tci  events,  tfais  sevdMioo  of  hneK  may 
bat  be  fivea  heie. 

**  ATter  the  anmected  liteniy  succeM  of  Indiana  I  returned  to 

Beni  in  t8j2  and  found  a  pleasure  in  painting;  the  scenes  with  whtrh 
I  lud  bcrn  familiar  from  a  child.  Ever  since  those  early  days  1  had 
felt  thr  impulv  to  describe  Ihrm,  hut  .t!  i^  the  c.\^  with  all  prolotind 
emoli'in*,  whether  intcUcctiMl  or  iTKir.il.  wliil  wc  nio*t  desire  to 
rca!i/r  III  t;.:r-iK-is  »»■  arr  the  lrt>-.t  incUmd  to  reveal  to  the  wurlil 
at  L-r^c.  i  ills  little  nook  uf  Bcrri,  this  unknown  Vallce  Noire,  ihi, 
qukt  and  unprcteniiou*  Undicapc.  which  mutt  be  sought  to  lind  it 

•ad  lowed  ce  be  adnuied.  «w  tee  •ewteenr  «f  my  first  and  btcst 
mv^uies.  For  twenty-two  ycui  I  bevelhwdamongst  these  polbrded 
trees,  thc3c  rutty  roads,  beside  these  tangled  thicket*  and  streams 
along  «K'i«e  lunlcs  only  children  and  sheep  can  pass.  All  this  had 

cKarms  for  mc  alone  and  did  not  deserve  to  revelled  to  idU- 
curiijrity.  Why  tK-tray  the  incognito  of  this  modest  country  wide 
without  historical  association  or  pictiiresf^ue  sites  to  ctirnmcnd  it 
to  the  antiquary  or  the  tourist?  The  Vallec  Noire,  so  it  seemed  to 
me,  was  part  and  parcel  of  mvself,  the  framework  in  which  my  life 
wai  set,  the  native  coctume  that  I  had  always  worn— what  worlds 
away  from  the  silk*  and  satins  that  are  suited  for  the  public  stage- 
If  I  could  have  foreseen  what  a  stir  my  writings  would  make,  1  think  | 
I  shf-uKi  have  jealously  guarded  the  privacy  ti  this  s,inctuary  where, 
till  then,  I  pcrnap«  was  the  only  soul  who  had  fed  the  artist's  visions 
artd  the  poet's  dreams.  But  I  K.nl  no  li  .imiri|>,iili>n ;  I  never 
ga\~e  it  a  thought.  I  was  compelled  to  write  and  i  wrote.  I  let 
■jndf  be  carried  aw^p  by  the  MCRt  charm  of  the  air  I  breathed;  my 
wnnt  air,  I  ntight  almott  cell  Vl  The  descripi  ivc  parts  of  my  novel 
feaad  favour.  The  plot  provoked  some  lively  critici'-rTi  on  the  anti- 
antriaKMiial  doctriiurs  that  I  was  alleged  to  have  broached  before  in 
Indiana.  In  V«itli  novfU  I  pointed  out  t1»'  i!.iri;rr».  and  (i,iins  of  an 
iU-aJ9ortcd  rnarrui^o.  I  thoj^iu  I  hat!  -imply  !».t  n  writing  a  ^^tory, 
sod  dincovcn-d  that  I  li.id  uni* ittin^ly  U<  n  firciching  S,iint  Simon- 
ianism.  I  was  not  then  at  an  ai;e  (or  rcllecting  on  social  Rrievances. 
1  was  too  voung  to  do  more  than  sec  and  note  facts,  and  th,ink>  to 
mjf  aatural  indolence  and  that  passion  for  the  concrete,  which  is  at 
•ace  the  ipy  and  the  weakness  of  artist*.  I  shouM  perhaps  aluays 
hawiciBained  at  that  staf^c  if  my  somewhat  pedantic  critics  had  not 
driven  me  to  reflect  and  painfully  x-anh  .ilter  the  ultimate  causi's 
of  which  till  then  I  had  only  grasped  the  cdL-cts.  Hut  I  was  so 
shyi  II  II _  trf\<d  w.ith  pfi-iitij}  as  a  stnmg  niinded  wom.in  and  a 
phflM^^rjthat  one  hoc  day  1  said  to  myself, '  What,  I  wonder,  is 

Ber  liaison  with  Juks  Siadeaa,  wfaldi  lasted  iBOce  th  n  n 

year,  was  abruptly  tenalnated  by  the  diKOvery  In  their  ..{.art- 
•  •  L  n  an  unexpected  return  from  NoIlMt  of  line  blanrliissfuse 
^it^l.  ^r.-qiit.  For  a  short  while  she  was  broken  hearted: — "  My 
heart  is  a  cenA  tery ;  "  she  wrote  to  Siintc-Itccve.  "  A  nccro- 
pcJis."  was  the  comment  of  her  discarded  lover  when  years 
LiiiT  the  remark  was  repeated  to  him. 

Her  third  novel,  LMia  (183;),  15  in  the  same  vein,  4  Stronger 
and  noore  outspoken  diatribe  against  society  and  the  Bianisce 
law.  lilia  is  a  femak  Manfred,  and  Dunus  had  soete  lesaon 
ta  caaspIMn  that  Ccetge  Send  ma  shring  them  "da  Lend 
Byran  an  kilo." 

Bat  a  new  chapter  in  her  life  was  now  to  open.  In  her  despair 
she  tuTEcd  for  comfort  .•.ri<l  counsel  to  Sainie-Bcuvc,  now  cnn- 
siituted  her  regular  lather  coiifcsior.  Tliis  Rhostly  Sir  Pand.iru^ 
rccotomended  new  friendships,  but  she  wss  h.ird  to  plense. 
Dumas  was  "  trop  commis-voyageur,"  JoulTroy  too  serenely 
virtuous  and  Mussel  "  trop  dandy."  Mlrtm£e  was  tried  for  a 
week,  but  the  cool  cynic  and  the  perfcrvid  apostle  of  women's 
ri^ts  proved  mutnaOy  repuUve.  Alfred  dc  Mussct  was  intro- 
daeed,  and  (he  two  natuics  leapt  toflether  a»  by  elective  afTmity. 
Tie  rootal  aspect  has  been  given  by  Mr  Swinbutne  la  an  epigra  m : 
— "  Alfred  was  a  terrible  flilt  ind  CcMiB  did  not  bdine  as  a 

perfect  gentleman." 

Towards  the  end  of  1S33  George  S.Ttid,  after  winning  the 
rehjcLant  cohsent  of  Mussel's  mother,  set  out  in  the  poet's 
company  for  Italy,  ami  in  January  1834  the  pair  reached  Venice, 
tta>-ii>g  first  at  the  H&tel  Danieli  an<i  then  in  lodgings.  At 
first  it  was  a  veritable  honeymoon;  conversation  never  flagged 
aad  cither  found  in  the  other  his  soul's  complement.  But  there 
ii  a  Bab  to  la«e«Hiking^  and  Geoive  Sand,  always  prntioJ, 


set  to  work  to  provide  the  means  of  living.  Mussct,  though  he 
depended  on  her  exertions,  was  first  bored  and  tlien  itnlalcd 
at  the  sight  of  this  Urnile  tacht  d  ^irire,  whose  pen  was 
going  for  eight  hours  a  day,  and  sought  diversion  la  the 
cafes  and  other  less  reputable  re^rts  of  pleasure.  The  con- 
sequence naa  a  nervous  illness  w  iih  some  of  -the  symptoms  of 
delirium  ttemeoB)  thRMigb  which  Ceocge  Sand  nuised  him  with 
tendeiness  and  eu&  But  villi  a  strange  want  of  deticacy, 
to  use  the  mildest  term,  she  made  love  at  the  same  time  to 
a  young  Venetian  doctor  whom  she  had  called  in,  by  name 
Pagcilo.  The  pair  went  off  and  found  their  way  eventually 
to  I'arib,  leaving  Musset  in  Italy,  ileeply  wounded  in  hisafTcitioiis, 
but,  to  do  him  justice,  taking  all  the  blame  fi  r  the  rupture  on 
himself.  George  Sand  soon  tire<l  of  her  new  love,  and  even  before 
she  had  given  him  his  cong<^  was  dying  to  be  on  again  with  the 
old.  She  cut  off  her  hair  and  sent  it  to  Musset  as  a  token  of 
penitence,  but  Mussct,  though  he  still  flirted  with  her,  never 
quite  foisave  her  infidelity  and  refwed  to  admit  her  to  hb 
deathbed,  Anwog  the  rassa  of  nrntttu  4  and  pamphlets 
which  the  adventure  produced,  two  only  have  any  literary 
importance,  hfusset's  Confessions  d'un  (ufant  du  sihlc  and 
(icorgc  Sand's  EiU  el  liti.  In  the  form;  r  v,>  ni.'.n  app'.ars  as  the 
scrfK'nt  whose  tr.iil  is  over  all;  in  the  lallcr,  written  twenty-five 
years  after  tin-  i  vir,;.  she  is  the  guardian  angel  abused  and 
maltreated  by  men.  Lui  et  die,  the  rejoinder  of  the  poet's 
brother  Paul  de  Musiet,  was  even  more  a  travesty  of  the  fscts 
with  no  redeemiof  graces  of  style. 

It  remains  to  trace  the  faiflHcnoe^  direct  or  indlicct,  of  the 
poet  on  the  novelist.  Jat^mt  Hit  the  iint  outcome  of  the 
journey  to  Italy,  and  in  precision  and  splendour  of  style  it  marks 
a  distinct  progress.  The  motive  of  this  and  of  the  succccdit^s 
novels  of  what  may  be  called  her  second  period  is  free  (not  to 
be  confounded  with  promiscuous)  love.  The  hero,  who  is  none 
other  tlian  fieorge  ,Sjnd  in  man's  disguise,  makes  confession  of 
faith  '■  I  liave  never  inifx>sed  constancy  on  myself.  When 
I  ha.  e  felt  that  love  was  dead,  I  have  said  so  without  shame 
ur  rcmotbe  and  have  obcycd  PtOVidcace  that  was  leading  me 
elsewhere."  And  the  runaway  milca  to  her  kiver^ 
"  0  my  dear  Octave,  we  shall  never  peat  a  aWkt  lotcther  without 
first  kaeeUag  down  aad  paying  Car  Jaoqaei.''  Love  ia  a  divine 
instiMt:  to  love  is  to  be  virttnot;  tallow  the  dlEtatea  of  your 
heart  and  you  cannot  go  >;^Tong— sodlbtltedocttiaethatGeolie 
Sand  preached  and  practised. 

In  Lcs  Lellrcs  d'un  toyjjcur,  which  ran  In  the  Rcrue  dts 
deux  mondes  between  1834  antl  1836,  we  have  not  only  impres- 
sions of  travel,  but  the  direct  impressions  of  men  and  things  not 
distorted  by  the  exigencies  of  a  novel.  They  reveal  to  us  the 
true  and  better  side  of  George  Sand,  the  loyal  and  devoted  friend, 
the  mother  who  under  happier  conditions  might  have  been 
Rpvtcd  a  Roman  matreoa  We  could  not  dwoee  a  awre  perfect 
specimen  of  her  style  than  the  aDeiMy  under  whidi  she  pictuKS 
the  "  might  have  been."  _ 

"  I  care  little  about  growing  old;  I  care  far  more  not  to  grow  old 
alone,  but  I  hax-e  never  met  the  being  with  whom  I  could  have 
elii-'on  to  !i\c  .ind  die.  or  if  I  ever  met  him  I  knew  not  how  to 
keep  liii;i.  I  i  n  to  a  story  and  wi'^  j).  There  w.is  ,1  giKxl  artist 
e.illed  W.mirt,  the  itc^t  a(|u  ifnrtis  engraver  of  his  day.  He  liAcd 
M.irpucrite  Lei.  i>;v.le.  and  t.iu.;lit  lier  to  engrave  a^  «•  II  a*  l.mi ..  If. 
She  U-ft  huilximl  and  home  to  go  and  live  with  him.  The  world  con- 
demned them:  then,  as  they  warn  poor  and  modtat,  it  fotgot  them. 
Forty  years  afterwtuds  their  leticat  was  diacovered.  In  a  cottage 
in  the  environa  of  Paris  called  Lt  Moulin  jtdi,  there  sat  at  the  same 
taU*  an  old  man  en^vinf:  and  an  old  woman  whom  he  called  his 
meunihe  also  engraving^  The  last  desicn  they  were  at  work  upon 
represented  the  Moulin  Joli,  the  house  of  Maiyuerite.  with  the  divicc 
Cur  vaJtf  permutem  Sabina  divitias  optrosiortsf  It  haii);*  in  my  room 
over  a  fxirtrait  the  oriKiual  of  which  no  one  here  has  >«n.  For  a  year 
the  person  whtf  eave  me  this  portrait  sat  with  me  cver>'  night  at  a 
Uttle  ubie  and  lived  by  the  same  wsric  At  dayhceak  wc  consulted 
together  on  our  work  for  the  day,  andat  (difbt  we  supped  at  the  same 
little  table,  chatting  the  while  on  art,  on  aentimaot,  on  the  future- 
The  future  brohe  faith  with  ua^  Pkay  far  me,  O  Marguerite 
Lecofflte !" 

The  Everard  of  the  LtUra  introduces  us  to  a  new  and  for  the 
time  A  dominant  infl^w^  on  the  life  and  writings.  Michel 
de  BouifMint  theoooaad  vdMNedoqueat  pieadints  brought 
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tJtr  i<t  « j^'lal  Mpanikn  to  a  tttaaM  bmtc  ia  i!-^  '  | 
Ub.<a«  k«r  fcracr  lowcn.  he  a  kasoI  MMtofalviI.  . 
%'-»«mikm  BBO  (HMd  htr  iKtcika.  Iqr  Moni  bdc«e  be 

to  btr  fec^  He  poKkodninl^kuiiM  M  her  by  tbe 

h,  -r,  i.'-i  ■       . "i."^  F»«r  up  ia  bs  br  ir'^/r:  to  idkct  or  hn 

K-T/.M.  :.v<:  '  haU  coavertff!,  »:#■!  fled  beioK  V'T.^, 
i  {'',y.  .:.  n  .-.h  ift  iM  fj'^O  hid  no  f^l*«.  O.htr 
<<  •.  ,-  •  '■.  ».->^  f-i'-'t  :>j:  [y::r<:  (ixfict  2  i.-A.-npareat  diijrjise 
tf'?  J„>i'  !>!:.'«  c  Ai»-j.l'-  I'^r^'virn  U>  LicTit^re  a.s  Dxojct 
"  r>-'.  ;:.  !;--i'.J'>^:-Lr-f3  4r<d  tnTerrajr.ol  for  socic 
OMMJm  V  Nv;  iM.  L.ixt.  10  »!'.f-r  year*  i»ht:n  they  ha/J  rfnl'-ol 
AlpaAi  m«*e  «4  ber:  "  GvC/fge  S^i^d  csicbet  bcr  bu:UT::y  ar.d 
tMwt  k  i«  her  cafe  b)^  U>fLr^  it  00  flo«m  and  nct^ir— tbii 
it  t}>:  t'A-e  period.  Tbea  abe  atxis  bee  pis  into  it  wbta  it 
air^^/1^  -{bat  fa  tbe  cuijl  and  it  alwayi  adoc*  tram  ber. 
Aiirnn-f'.:  tiif:  'ti  1"  -/fi  it,  xod  fi'li  it  to  brr  cr>Il«tion 
tA  }^'jr%  i'K  t/yv-N  "   'Ihtrc  li  Vjrrve  tra'-h  in  the  aatire,  but  it 

To  rji-U;ri  tK;j  kc  fr.  :a  oj<rn  a  ftcw  chipteT  o(  tbe  life  in 
trhi'  h  (ir<A'/<:  ^.ifA  si'f^irs  z\  ibe  (ievotd  mother.  Tbc  ktters 
to  Jkt  'lii-*;tiltT  Si/lir/jff,  wt.Kb  have  rtcttsTiy bem  publLibcd, 
irr/-ijit!lj|y  r<;i  al]  the  Lrtirri  of  ilme  dc  Scvigs^ -tw  Mme  tie 
CfifMA.  S/i^n^*^.  whu  inbchtcd  ah  her  motber's  wild  blood 
«itb  none  of  bcf  Kcaiu»,  on  the  cvc  of  •  oamife  that  h^d  bcei) 
MMfed  with  «  JkHkhon  fcntkoMUl.  laa  sway  viib  Odioger, 
a  lodpior  to  wbon  the  bad  lat  far  her  bint.  Geoife  Sand  not 
c;ily  lofnivc  ttkC  rioi^cmint  and  hu&bcd  up  tbe  scindal  by  a 
|>rivatt  inafTiijf,  Lut  she  settled  the  young  couple  in  Paris  and 
made  over  to  th^m  nearly  onr-half  of  h<rr  available  property, 
(.'loinjjrr  tufri<-'*l  out  a  thankless  sdpcjfrice  and  George  Sand  was 
at  U>l  comjHiUtd  to  refuse  to  admit  him  to  Nohant.  In  the 
dofficMk quarrel  th-i>  >  -sued  Soiaage,  who  was  a  very-  Vivien,  got 
ibe  car  «4  Chop  n  u|Araided  tbe  mother  with  her  bard- 
hcartadMai,  and  wU^o  abe  icaeoted  bis  intcffcrencc  be  dqurtcd 
bi  a  bafl  and  (bey  never  met  afain. 

Tha  aMHttka  of  UiA  hu  led  ua  l0  anticipate  the  end  ol  tbe 
•toiy,  and  we  must  revcn  to  tijfi,  when  the  afguatntanfif 
tK.'xan.  She  was  then  living  in  r'ari<t,  a  few  doors  from  her  friend 
Mme  d'A^oult,  and  the  two  set  up  a  common  sahn  in  the 
HAtrl  <le  l-rancc.  Here  she  met  two  :r.:  u.  hva  o!  \\h<,m  ir.  l  -i  inn 
htr  with  rcli^pou*  my»lir!*rr,,  it.c  r.;[cr  *jtlj  .i'l\ji'.ic.l 
KKlalikm,  Ijimmnain  .ind  PicrTc  I,i  rom.  In  the  case  oi  {.irm  n- 
njili  ihf  '!is4ii/lc  i*ut^trjp(>c»l  the  iM.i»Uf.  bhc  (lung  hcrv  li  jnio 
1,  ;t  1' r.ri  ., /»  cauv;  and  wrote  many  unpaid  articles  in  hi- 'jrgna, 
Ia  Mndt,  but  liiey  finiUly  spUl  on  the  questions  of  labour  and 
el  momen'a  li^tai  and  she  complained  that  Lamentuis  first 
driMCd  her  forwardt  and  tlwo  abused  her  for  goinc  too  fast. 
The  Lellra  i  Uank  (iHj;)  are  a  leatnnoBy  to  his  ennobling  and 
>!<irituali/ing  |M-is«naliiy.  Socialism  was  a  more  lasting  phase, 
but  her  natural  guod  sense  revoked  at  the  extravagant  mum- 
rill  tin  of  Pile  EnCanliii  and  aha  deduied  the  eflke  of  high 

priot'-Mi. 

It  W.I.I  douliilf  ^^  a  revulsion  of  feeling  against  the  doctrinaires 
end  in  p^irlii  u\:if  against  tbv  puritanic  reign  of  Michel  that  made 
h<'r  turn  to  Chopin.  She  found  the  nmrslro  towards  the  end  of 
I8j7  dispirited  by  a  tcmporaiy  eclipse  of  popuUniy  and  in  the 
firat  ttaffo  ot  hit  fotal  malady,  and  eairied  hfra  oO  to  winter  with 
her  in  the  aouth.  Ihnr  the  voughitl  it  on  an  island  tmknown  to 
tourists  ti  told  In  Vn  hher  A  Mnjorqur  (1841),  a  book  of  Iravd 
thill  in.-iy  l.ike  rank  with  Heine's  RciKlid4<r.  In  nearly  all 
(ii'i>rK<'  S.iiid'!!  loves  there  wa.^  a  strong  strain  of  motherly  feeling. 
(  hopin  <n,\s  first  [leltid  by  lu-r  libo  •  tpvUk  datlim  aud  tllBI 
litirv'd  for  yi  wxi  like  a  ^il  k  cliild. 

During  this,  her  second  iK'rio*!,  Cicorgc  S.ind  ftllowwl  herstlf 
to  be  (lie  mouthpiece  of  others  — "  un  echo  qui  emhellissail  ia 
voix,"  ,1*  Inlalomhc  expressed  it,    Spiridion  (1838)  and  Lei 
5<tl  tordtt  d*  la  lyr«  (1840)  are  mystic  echoes  of 
£*  CompagHMi  du  (Mir  d«  Pnmet  (1S41),  la  UoUm  aMraoIifet 

'  Th-  till'  ■iilrmrnt  w.n  m  !ii  I  in  i'-_t6.  Mme  Dudcvant 
wa«K'-><>'<*'  K'd  ri^-htsiivt  r  ttir  twot  hiMrinand  her  Pans  honM; 
w,t>  II  '.lomi  to  h.  r.  Ill  telum  aha  nada  over  to  ha  bmbaad 
40,000  (r.  vested  in  tbe  lundst 


sad  U  Ufwmitr  i'Ampiail  (1845),  U  Pkkt  dt  M.  Atdaine 
are  aH  woa-^sitc  acrc^.  tb(>%gb  they  are  mticb  more, 
a*d  food  in  ipiie  (be  aadafin.  Canfadle  (ii«»-t&44)  and  te 
seqisd  Is  rimtnm  At  fn/rfttfidr  (i8iJ-t8»s)  are  f»$aaisie$  d  it 
C  «^<^  (booth  the  state  «■  «hicft  Hqr  aae  plagnd  ia  the  Venice 
oiMsiKf.  Cbopinisthf  PtiaceKanilrfInpoaafllHliiii(iS«7), 
a  serli-ponrzi'.uie  u^l^  ^  '  '  tb«  I^^ll■dl  cnmr  VMiecaai 
sod  in  nor  ml  as  /'ja.'  r:  i  Vp«M. 

An  cn-jTicrauon  ot  George  Sand's  ooveh  would  constitute  a 
Horricnc  ca:i^o^je,  lad  it  ts-JUL  suffice  to  oolc  only  tbe  most 
t>-picA3  and  charaaeiis'.ic-  She  coatnaed  with  Buloc  to  supply 
hjm  with  a  stated  aoMicst  of  cop>-  for  tbe  modest  rrtainiag  fee 
cf  £160  a  year,  and htf«£tj;>r  tesii5es  that  tbc  talc  of  script  was 
fnreished  irilh  the  poKtaality  of  a  notaiy.  She  wnN«  «ith  tlw 

For  yeaa  her  coton  «aa  to  letire  M  har  deA  at  lo  P JL  aad  not 

toriieftoaHtiSsA.l(.  She  wrote  i  Cs  JwWr,  ftattuif  with  some 

f':::rA  thc>."i  to  stl  :.:r.h  or  pru'D^n  to  ir.volipitc.  V.v.l 

sviiii  cit  prcdtitr~.-7-cd  pk»t  cr  C'f  ituon.    R'Sur.'i  thiS 

nucleus  her  characters  (too  often  mere  puppets)  grtujix:  i  ihem- 
selves,  and  tbc  story  gradually  crystallized.  This  ii;uiuth'>tical 
method  produces  in  ber  longer  and  more  ambitious  n.j-,vl;>,  in 
C«ntmd»  Ux  instance  and  its  continuation,  a  tanf^cd  wildcrscsa, 
the  doe  10  which  is  lost  erfofflot ten;  but  in  her  novelettes,  when 
than  ia  no  chaafle  of  accMiy  and  the  charscters  aic  few  and 
ample,  it  icaoha  h  the  ]«fecthm  d  aMiitic  «fiti«ft  'aa  ait 
that  nature  makes." 

From  novels  of  revok  and  tendency  novels  George  Sand  tumed' 
at  !i-.t  f  'l  >;rr  ;■'<:  i,'.:'u.-:^  i..f  rui^i-  t!u-  >;L-i;uii'.c  i)j.storal.  It  is' 
here  thai  Une  siMin-*  lid  true  ot .lU I y  tuiJ  by  thf^o  she  will 
chiefly  live.  George  Sand  by  her  birth  and  briiiL'int;  up  w  half 
a  peasant  herself,  in  il.  Faguel's  phrase,  "un  jia>  >An  qui  ^vait 
parlcr."  She  had  got  to  know  the  bcari  <jf  ihc  [>ci.sant — h;s 
superstitioos,  liis  suqncioiisaem  and  low  ctuioios,  no  less  tliao 
his  shrewdocati  hi>  9(tHd{y  liidtpcpdeooa  and  hb  tiromdwitfttlr 

Jeamne  (1844)  he«ina  the  aens  wtdcJi  haa  httn  hapfi^  ealkd 

the  Bucolics  of  Fnace;.  To  paint  ft  JeoB  el  Aie  wto  Gwes  and 

dies  iiiKtorious  is  the  theme  she  sets  benelf,  and  through  most' 

<]f  ihc  novel  it  ii  fK-rfrjc'ly  txefuli-.l.  Tlu-  t.iit  chapters  when 
Ji  :i:n;e  ;:p[>e.irs  j>  ll;e  \  lI.  la  oi  MuiiL  B.Lrbiit  .i.'kI  the  (jranie 
I'.-slcure  are  a  lalhu^;  olT  an  l  a  >>ur\'ival  of  the  roinantii-ism  of  hcT 
setgnd  manner.  La  ilaie  an  diabte  (1846)  is  a  clear-cut  ^rm, 
perfect  as  a  work  of  Greek  art.  Francois  U  ckcrrpi  ami  La 
PetiU  FadctU  arc  of  no  Icas  exquisite  workmanship.  Let  Ma  lira 
someurs  (1853) — the  ttVOUlite  novel  of  Sir  Leslie  Stephen — 
brings  the  aeiics  of  village  novda  to  a  dose,  Iwt  aa  doady  aUa 
to  them  must  be  mentioned  the  Cwiet  fme  pamit  mht,  ddig^ 
ful  fairy  (alea  of  the  TalkiiiK  Oak,  Winp  of  Coinaae  and  Qiwa 
Coax,  told  to  Iter  grandcbildmi  In  the  fast  ymrs  of  her  life. 

The  revolution  of  iftjS  arretted  for  a  while  her  novelislic 
activities.  She  tlire'.v  heri,tlf  hc;ul  aad  «,oi;l  into  the  cause  o{ 
the  extti  rr.c  rep  i!,lti  an.s,  cor:ii»oscd  manifestos  for  her  friends, 
addressed  klitT,s  10  the  iH.-opIe,  and  even  started  a  newspaper. 
But  her  political  .irdour  \v.ia  short  live<l;  she  laretl  litlk-  about 
forms  of  government,  and,  when  the  days  of  June  dasbod  to  llie 
ground  her  hopes  of  social  regeneration,  she  qufUed  onOft  far  all 
the  field  of  pohtica  and  returned  to  Iter  <|aietO0QBtiy  «^  and 
her  tme  vocatimi  aa  no  inteiiMMlar  of  aatnic^ »  viritualiser  ct 
the  eommooeat  aigbU  «C  earth  and  the  hooidieal  hmia^ald 
affections.  In  1849  she  wiitea  ffora  Bern  to  a  potitical  friend: 

"You  thivj^-ht  tliat  I  w.is  drinking  hlooJ  from  the  skuUsoC 
aristocrats.  Xi>.  1  am  studying  Virgil  and  ItarniiiR  L^tin!" 

In  her  latest  works  slie  went  h.uk  to  her  earlier  themes  of 
romantic  and  unchartered  love,  but  the  scene  is  shifted  from 
Bern,  which  she  felt  she  had  exhausted,  to  other  provinLC-.s  of 
France,  and  instead  of  passionate  manifestos  we  have  a  golkry 
of  genre  pictures  treated  in  the  spirit  of  Fran^cis  k  ckempi, 
"  Voua  faitca»"  she  said  to  her  friend  Uooort  de  fialiae,  "in 
comMie  hiunaine;  et  md,  c'cst  riglogoe  biimalne  que  jU  voida 
lairc." 

A  word  must  be  said  of  Geoife  Sand  as  a  playwright.  She 
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wasfooidof  acliof  aaGMtlw^aiidlikeUBWiia  vltk  A 


fWwidedfathergiMiHi  mt  Woluirt.  VodniMedlgrnaayiiritin^ 
Ae  druB«txtfd  acvenl  of  her  noveb  wtlli  modertte  taec«M— 

f  f  U  cktimpi.  played  at  the  Odfon  in  iS4g.  and  Lfs  Brjux 

Messuws  di  Boii-Dort  (iSOj)  wi-fe  the  best;  ClaudU,  prcKjutcii 
in  1S51,  is  a  charming  poiioral  play,  and  Le  Martjuis  dt  VilUnur 
(1S64)  (in  which  she  was  helped  by  Dumas  bis)  was  a  genuine 
thumph.   Her  statue  by  Qifiiiccr  wu  |ilaced  in  tlM  fosrer  of 

the  Th^trc  Francais  in  1877. 

Of  George  Sand's  style  a  foreigner  can  be  but  an  imperfect 
jadcv  but  Ficach  oiUa*  from  Sainte-Beav^  Kitatd  and  Caro 
donm  to  Jules  Lomttiv  and  Faguct,  haw  agreed  to  pnfae  her 

tpoatMudty,  htr  corrcctncas  of  diction,  ber  easy  opufence — the 
ht$ea  mbaias  that  Quintifian  attributes  to  Livy.  The  language 
of  hrr  country  r.ovtis  is  the  genuine  pilois  of  midcllc  France 
rendered  in  a  lucr^ry  form.  Thus  in  L>i  Pdilc  FaddU,  by  the 
j[-  dc\-icc  of  making  the  hemp  dresser  the  narrator,  slic 
(to  quote  Saintc-Beuve)  as  though  she  had  on  her  right 
Ibc  unlettered  rustic  and  on  her  left  a  member  of  the  Acad£*mie, 
and  made  herself  the  interpreter  between  the  two.  She  hits 
the  bafipjr  mean  between  the  studied  archaism  of  Courier's 
tMfkmi*  c«  CM  aad  lb*  realisUc  p«toit  of  the  later  kailyard 
Mwd  «Udk  for  Soiitbemen  nqulres  a  glossary.  Of  her  style 
^■eta^jr  the  characteristic  quality  is  fluidity.  She  has  all  the 
ahaadoa  of  an  Italian  improvisatore,  the  simplicity  of  a  Brrnardin 
4a  St  Pierre  without  his  mawkishncss,  the  scntimcnfility  of  a 
RotiSiSeau  without  his.  egotism,  the  rhythmic  eloquence  of  a 
Chateaubriand  without  his  Kr.indJoq  jeiuc. 

As  a  painter  of  nature  she  has  much  in  common  with  Words- 
worth. She.  keeps  her  eye  on  the  object,  but  adds,  hke  Words- 
«Mtb,  tbe  viskmaiy  gleam,  and  receives  from  nature  but  what 
she  hcneff  gives.  Like  Wordsworth  she  lays  us  on  tbe  lap  of 
earth  aiMlsheda  the  freshoess  of  the  cariytrarid.  Sh^too,  had 
lave  ia  fants  where  poor  men  dWdf,  and' her  tniUer,  her 
her  workers  in  mosiuc  are  as  faithful  renderings  in 
of  peasant  life  and  sentiment  as  Wordsworth's  leeth- 
^hcrcr  and  wagoners  and  gleaners  are  in  verse.  Her 
psycKoi'^jry  i«  not  sul/le  or  profound,  but  her  leading  characters 
are  clearly  ctinreivcd  and  drawn  in  broad,  bold  outlim-^.  Xo 
one  has  better  uri<lcrstood  or  more  skilfully  portrayed  the  artistic 
temperament— the  musician,  the  actor,  the  poet — and  no  French 
«nl«rbciore  her  had  so  divined  and  laid  bate  the  heart  of  a  girl. 
She  wrha  iram  within  outwards,  towdM  flqt  the  niaiaq>ring 
aadthcaieUltteplajp.  As  Mr  Hcaryjaacs  puts  {t,  she  inter- 
views hmelf.  Hsnfy  lodng  touch  of  etith,  and  sometimes  of 
<:-r:h  r.ir'iV.y  ■^'^i-  i-;  stiU  at  heart  a  spiritualist.  Her  final 
■  r  l  hcri«.»l  ri.;gi  true,  "  Toujours  tourmcntic  dcs  cboscs 
'iivmcv" 

Uriikc  \lctor  Hupo  and  B.iIz.t.c,  she  founded  no  school,  though 
Frcjmcntin,  Thcuriet,  Chcrbuliez,  Fabrc  and  Ba/in  rr.ipht  be 
*i»irrt»A  M  )|er  collateral  descendants,  fn  Russia  hrr  inllucncc 
9«atcr.  -She  directly  inspired  Dostokv-ki,  and  Tur- 
imachtober.  In  England  she  lias  found  lia  warmest 
EBsahcth  BamCt  Brownfaag  wrato  ioaiwts  to  "the 
|uia*«CBDCQ  woman  and  large-hearted  man,  sdf-named  George 
Saad.*  To  Tliackeray  her  diction  recalled  the  sound  of  viOage 
tells  falling  sweetly  and  wiftly  on  the  car,  and  it  ient  a  shiver 
through  John  Stuart  MiJ.  like  a  symphony  of  Hayiin  or  Mozart. 
Lesiie  Stephen  ailsi'sed  Thom.is  Hardy,  then  an  a=[iiririg  conlri- 
hutor  to  the  CornkUI,  to  read  George  Sand,  whose  coiui'.  ry  stories 
Kcaaed  to  him  perfect.  "The  harmony  and  grace,  even  if 
Rtictly  irumitable,  are  good  to  aim  at."  He  pronounced  the 
Hiuwe  dt  ma  vit  about  tbe  best  biography  he  had  ever  read- 
F.W.  B.Mycnclainwdherasa«nw«iSfMiwfilicr  Olrisfiaaa  and 
the  hnpfacd  csponebt  «f  the  reBgion  of  the  Aiture. 

George  EKot  by  ber  very  name  invites  and  challenges  com- 
porivjn  with  George  Sand.  But  it  was  as  a  humble  foUowcr, 
Co!  as  a  rh'al,  that  she  took  Gc-orge  Santi  as  sponsor.  Boih 
wcmcn  broke  with  social  conventipns,  but  while  George  Sand 
Ot  '.he  expression  may  be  allowed)  kicked  over  the  traces,  Cf<:»rj;e 
Hot  was  impdkd  ail  the  norv  cmphaticaliy,  becMK  oi  her 


eno^tkinal  drcttmstaaeei*  to  put  duty  before  inclination  and  to 
uphadthsNigBof  lawaadonler.  Both  puscd  through  phases 
of  faith,  but  while  even  Positivism  did  not  cool  George  Eliot's 
innate  religious  fervour,  with  George  Sand  religion  was  a  passing 

experieiue,  no  deejnr  than  her  r^uUicanism  and  less  la.<iting 
than  her  sotiaiiJ.m.  and  she  lived  and  died  a  gentle  savage. 
Kuusicau's  Conjcfsicns  was  the  favourite  book  of  both  (as  it 
w'a*  of  Emerson),  hut  George  Eliot  was  never  converted  by 
the  high  priest  of  s<':ii:mentaiism  into  a  belief  in  human  per- 
fectibility and  a  return  to  nature.  As  a  thinker  George  Eliot 
is  vast!}'  superior;  her  knowledge  a  more  profound  and  her 
psychoiogical  analysis  subtler  and  UKwe  sdcntihc  But  as  an 
artist,  In  unity  of  design,  in  harmony  of  treatment,  in  purity 
and  simplicity  of  language,  so  felicitous  and  yet  so  unstudied, 
in  those  qualities  which  make  the  best  of  George  Sand's  novels 
master]>ietcs  »if  art,  she  is  as  much  her  inferior. 

Mr  Francis  ClribUchas  summed  up  lier  tharac Icrin"  a  scornful, 
insular  way  "  as  a  li>;ht  woniarL  A  truer  e^tilnate  is  that  of 
Saintc-Beus-e,  her  intimate  friend  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
but  never  her  lover.  "  In  the  great  crises  of  action  her  intellect, 
her  heart  and  her  temperament  arc  at  one.  She  is  a  thorough 
woman,  but  with  none  of  the  pettinesses,  subterfuges,  and 
mental KservationsofherscK;sheloves wide vistasand  boundless 
hoiiaons  aad  Instinctively  seeks  them  out;  she  eoncemed  for 
universal  happiness  and  takes  thought  for  the  improvement  of 
mankind — thelast  infirmity  and  most  innocent  mania  of  generous 
souls.  Her  works  are  in  very  deed  the  echo  of  our  tittles.  Wher> 
ever  we  were  wouni!c<l  and  stricken  her  heart  IjU  J  in  ^ympathy, 
and  all  our  m.il.idii-s  and  miseries  evokrd  fr  )m  hi  r  a  1)  ric 

George  Sand  died  at  Nohanl  on  (he  Sth  of  June  1.S76.  To 
a  youth  and  womanhood  of  storm  and  stress  had  succeeded  an 
old  age  of  serene  activity  and  then  of  calm  decay.  Her  nights 
were  spent  in  writing,  wUch  seemed  in  her  case  a  relaxation  from 
the  real  business  of  the  day,  playing  with  her  grandchildren, 
gardening,  conversing  with  her  vislton — it  ndght  be  Bslxsc 
or  Dumas,  or  Octave  FcuiUct  or  Matthew  Arnold — or  writing 
long  letters  to  Sainte-Ucuvc  and  Flaubert.   "  Calme,  toujours 

plus  de  calme."  was  her  last  praycT,  and  her  4yini  irofdih  *  No 

dctruiscx  pas  la  verdure." 
BiBUOCRAPHY.— The  eoHected  edition  of  George  Sand's  worln 

was  published  in  Pint  (1862-tMi)  in  96  volume*,  with  supplement 

io<)  volumes;  the  Ilittairt  de  ma  vie  appeared  in  30  volurres  in 
I854-185S.  The  F.lude  bihiiofrcpkique  iur  Us  vitprts  df  Gtrrie 
Sand  by  Ic  bibliophile  ls.iac  "  (vironitc  de  S;"'*'!''  "k)  (Hru^MU, 
lH6i»)  Rivo^  the  nio^t  compU  to  bil)!i<iv;rafrhy.  (»(  \  la  lmiir  Karenin's 
fp'-cu'lnnym  of  Mmc  Kom  irova)  Crorfr  i>'ind,  the  mo^t  coiiipkle  life, 
ific  hr-t  two  vuluine*  ( I -'Hj-iijol )  tarry  the  life  (l<iwa  lo  \by). 
There  ii  much  new  material  in  Gcortc  Sand  tl  ia/tlU,  by  i>.  Kochctlavc 
(190O.  Correspttntomit  df  G.  Send  ft  d'Alfred UlUtH  (BniMels, 
1904),  Corrfipondanet  tiOM  Ctotp  Sand  et  (TmIow  ^kftrrf  (1904), 
and  Lettrtt  d  Alfred  df  itmSStt  tt  S SainU-Bttlvt  (ifio;*  E  M.  Caro  s 
George  Sand  (itifij)  is  rather  a  eritt«|ue  than  a  life,  l  ive*  by  Mire^ 
ci^url  (I'm!  anil  tiy  Ha"j*vinvil!r  (1H7R)  may  3ls'>  Ix-  omMjltid.  Of 
the  riiin.i  llJU^  jh<irti  r  ^tullll  ^  111. iv  I"'  nicnti'jridl  iho'H-  of  Sainte- 
Hojv(r  in  the  C'cuieriej  du  tunit  and  in  Portraits  forxiem{xt<iins; 
]ulc5  Lcmiiti-  in  Let  C  ■"leiKf'i'rditu  vol.  iv. ;  E.  FaRuet.  XIX' 
SiicU;  F.  W.  H.  Mycrts,  Eisays  Anctenl  and  Modern  (iCf  i);  Henry 

6 IMS  in  North  Amtruan  Rfvim  (April  I'oos):  Matthew  Arnold, 
tad  Etuys  (1879).  See  sIm  Ren^  Doumic's  Georre  Send  {W9h 
which  has  been  translstcd  into  Eactith  by  Alys  Mallard  m  wcrgr 
Sami:  Stmt  AipnH  ^ktrt^fi  mdWrilimv  (1910).        (F.  &) 

SAND.  When  rocks  or  minerals  arc  pulverized  by  any  agencies, 
natural  or  artificial,  the  products  may  be  classified  as  gravels, 
sands  and  muds  or  clays,  according  to  the  size  of  the  individual 
particles.  If  the  grains  are  so  fine  as  to  be  impalpable  (about 
yJf,  in.  in  diameter)  thedcp'^it  maybe  regarded  as  a  mud  or  clay; 
if  many  of  them  are  as  large  as  peas  the  rock  is  a  gravel.  Sands 
mty  ht  ndfom  when  they  have  been  sorted  out  by  some 
agenqr  snch  as  a  gentle  current  of  water  or  the  wind  blomng 
siead^r  scnss  smooth  srid  lands^  bat  osuaQy  they  vary  much 
both  in  tbe  coarseness  of  their  grains  and  In  their  mineral  con* 
position.  The  great  source  of  natural  sands  Is  the  action  of  tht 
atmosphere,  frost,  rain,  plants  and  other  agencies  in  breaking 
up  the  surfaces  of  rocks  and  r<<lucinR  them  to  the  condition  of 
tme  [iow.'-r,  in  i,\\nr  wor<ls  sands  are  ordinarily  the  lir.idurt 

of  the  agcacictol  denudation  operating  on  the  rocks  of  the  earth's 
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cmt.  Not  all,  however,  arc  of  this  kind,  for  a  few  are  artificial, 
like  the  crushed  tailings  produced  in  the  extractions  of  metals 
from  their  ores;  there  are  al«)  volcanic  sanJi  wIulH  have 
otiguated  by  oplosiou  «(  *teim  in  the  aalers  oi  active 


A  great  part  of  the  surface  of  dw  globe  Ii  covmd  bv  tand.  In 

fimile  regions  the  toil  i«  verjr  often  of  a  tandy  nature;  thoush  most 
■oils  are  mixture*  of  wnd  with  clay  or  stone*,  and  may  be  devrribcd 
a»  kwoH  rather  thaa  as  sands.  Pure  samly  vnh  arr  found  pnn- 
cipatly  near  »ea-coa»ts  where  the  sand  ha»  tic<  n  blown  inward*  from 
the  snore,  or  on  formations  of  soft  and  frublc  &andbii>rir  like  ifie 
Greensand.  The  soil  of  deserts  also  is  o^ten  arenaceous,  but  there 
the  finer  partidea  have  been  lifted  and  borne  away  by  the  wind. 
Accunulationa  of  sand  are  found  abo  ia  aome  pana  of  the  courses 
ol  our  mm,  very  oftea  over  wide  lUeidwa  of  the  anaboie.  and 
mmvpartieulariy  on  the  ica  bottoo,  wfam  the  mccr  boot  very  deep, 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  land. 

Of  the  rock-making  minrraU  which  are  common  on  the  earth's 
crust  only  a  limited  number  occur  at  all  frequently  in  sand  <lr(>f»it5. 
For  seviral  rf.iMjns  (jtiartz  is  by  far  the  commonest  ingri<]i<  lu  <jf 
sands.  It  i<>  a  very  abundant  mineral  in  rocks  and  is  com|virativcly 
hard,  so  (hat  it  is  rtot  readily  worn  down  to  a  very  fine  muddy  paste. 
It  also  pow's.srs  practically  no  cleavage,  and  does  not  split  up  nat  ur- 


any  into  thin  fragments.  If  weaddtOlilis  that  it  h  nouly  iiwoiuble 
in  water  and  that  it  does  not  deeoiRpoiei.  but  i>r>  otrvea  m  fraahnt  ^s 

UnalfcTwl  after  lonR  agrs  of  exposure  to  weathering,  we  can  see  that 
it  has  all  the  profx-rtii.-^  necessary  for  furni&hinza  large  portion  of  the 
sandy  maiiriil  pnnlurd!  liv  the  detrition  of  rock  ma>»es.  With 
quartz  there  is  o(;i  n  a  ^nuU  amount  of  felspar  (principally  micro- 
cline,  orthcctase  and  oligoclasc),  but  this  mineral,  though  almost 
as  common  a>  quartz  m  nckii  splits  up  readily  on  accouM  flf  ka 
cleavage,  and  decompoaea  toto  fine,  soft,  scaly  aggregates  of  mfea 
and  karjiin,  which  are  remo\-ed  by  ihe  lifting  action  of  water  and  are 
deposited  as  muds  or  clays.  SmaB  plates  of  white  mica,  which, 
though  ^'('.  and  \  er>-  fissile,  dfcompo^  vcr>-  slowly,  are  often  ni!rn;le(1 
with  the  i;n.m/  .inil  felspar.  In  atl<iition  to  lh(  •<■.  .ill  .s.ini!?i  <  imtain 
such  mirii.-r.iN  .IS  ^'jrnet.  tourm.iline,  zircon,  rutile  and  an.it.isc. 
which  ai<  r  imnii  a  f.<k  I  'tnuiig  miner.ijs,  U,th  hard  and  tl^i^(.l:^t 
to  decompotition.  Among  the  less  common  ingredients  arc  topaz, 
(tatmlite,  kyaniie,  andaluiiie,  chlorite,  iron  ondcs.  bwtite.  horn- 
blende and  augite,  while  small  partidea  of  chert,  fdsite  and  other 
fine-frained  rocks  appear  frequently  in  the  coarser  sand  deposits. 

Shore  sands  and  ri%-cr  sands,  which  have  not  been  transponed  for 
any  great  distance  from  their  parent  rocks,  often  contain  minerals 
that  are  too  wilt  or  !<»>  readily  de<  nmposed  to  persist.  In  the  Lirard 
district  of  Cornwall  the  sanus  at  the  haw  of  cliffs  of  serpentine  arc 
rich  in  olivine,  au^iie,  ensiatitr,  treniolitc  andchromite.  Near 
volcanic  islands  such  minerals  as  biotite.  hornblende,  augite  and 
tcolite*  may  form  a  large  portion  of  the  local  aand  deposits.  In 
marine  sands  also  organic  substances  are  almost  universally  present, 
either  fragments  of  plants  or  the  debris  of  calcareous  shelH.  in  fact 
many  sands  consist  almost  entirely  of  such  fragments  (>hell  vinds). 
Around  coral  isl.indb  t'lerc  are  often  extensive  d^•|")^it^<.^f  <orn  minuted 
coral  (coral  vikJO,  ml\«-d  with  wlil<  h  there  i»  .1  s-.TMiif;  pn  i-iriim  of 
broken  skeletons  of  calcareous  algae,  sponge- spicules  and  other 
debris  of  organic  origin.  The  Creenaands  which  are  widely  dittri- 
buied  over  the  floor  of  the  oceans,  in  places  where  the  continental 
•hetf  merge*  into  the  greater  depths,  owe  their  colour  to  small 
rounded  lumpa  aTtbuconite. 

Among  the  acccseory  in_grc(!irnts  of  sand-i  u'-.irh  arc  of  treat  value 
and  interest  are  the  prettous  im  t.iU.  < -.iKvi  illy  ^'  'd  ami  platinum. 
These  are  found  usually  in  the  I  nver  fkiris  i.(  the  sana  deposits 
resting  on  the  bed-rock,  becauv;  of  their  lu^li  v[«i  ific  gravity,  and 
have  been  derived  from  the  destruction  ol  the  rocks  in  which  they 
origiitaliy  ocoMKid  ckhar  in  mattaoae  vcina  or  iliianiwinaiad 
Nriictec  flmtene  ocoira  alto  la  thb  way  ("  iIrmMIii  *%  mi  in 
Cevlon.  Burma,  Brazil,  South  Africa,  ae»|H«ieioa«ttailHMK»«adlO 
d;.imond,  ruby,  spinel,  chrysobcrvl  aaa  toumiBlfaic  are  found  ia 
UiN  of  s.-.nd  and  gravel  (jpem  sanas). 

In  ^-tner.d  the  sand  grains  haw  a  rounded  or  o\'iform  s.'iapc  d-jc 
to  iTiiitual  attrition  during  transport.  Those  which  h.ivc  t»en 
carried  farthest  arc  most  roundctl;  sands  drpeisitcd  at  1.0  f  ri  .1 
distance  from  their  parent  rock  often  consist  largely  of  ant;ular 
gnim.  The  smaller  Iragmenta  may  be  carried  along  in  suspension 
ui  water,  ami  may  trara  for  many  railea  without  bdng  sensibly 
worn ;  but  coarse  sands  and  fine  gravels  are  swept  along  the  bottom 
and  arc  subjected  to  an  intense  grinding  action.  Something  depends 
also  on  the  hardness  of  the  minerals  present  in  the  sands,  yet  even 
the  diamonds  and  other  gems  found  in  s^ind  dc|x«sils  hive  o':en 
their  corners  worn  and  smoothcvl.  Minerals  with  vrr\'  jxrlect 
citjvage.  suth  as  mica,  split  up  into  thin  plates  under  the  shock  of 
impiact  with  adjnrtnt  grains,  and  are  never  rounded  like  niiartz 
or  tourmaline.  In  deserts  the  transport  of  the  wnda  ia  effected 
by  the  wind,  and  owing  to  the  low  \iscaaity  of  air  even  the  emaltest 
grains  are  not  held  in  suspension  but  are  rolled  along  the  ground: 
hence  very  fine  quartrose  sands  are  sometimes  met  with  in  arid 
legions  with  every  panicle  smoothed  and  polished.  These  sands 
flow  almat      •  liquid  and  Mt  used  b  kim  ^umn,  SaStv 


"desert  sands " occur mkmi tl* MfldttOMt of  tlu T(Im tad 

doubtless  formed  in  the  oaoner  ileaertbeJ, 

In  addition  to  river  sands,  shore  sands,  marine  sand  deposits  and 
desert  sands,  there  are  many  other  types  of  sand  deposits.  Blows 
sands  are  usually  found  near  the  scishore.  but  occur  also  at  the 
margin  of  v.me  j^reat  lakes  like  those  of  .\.  Ametiia;  di  si-rt  ?,ind» 
bdons  in  great  part  to  [his  category.  These  sands  have  Ijoen  blowa 
into  tncir  present  position  by  the  wind,  and  unless  fixed  by  stv,c- 
tation  are  constantly  though  slowly  in  movement,  being  in  con«r> 
quence  a  menace  to  agricultursl  laud  on  their  leeawid  sMaa.  Thqr 
may  be  shell  sands,  quarts  sands  or  miaed  sands,  and  oftcsi  riiov 
vcrv  marked  oblique  stratification  or  "  current  bedding."  The 
surface  of  blown  sand  deposits  is  generally  marked  by  dunes.  Glacial 
iands  arc  common  in  district*  Pike  Britain  and  those  parts  of  N. 
.■\niLri(  a  which  h.i\c  been  covere<l  by  an  iie  sln-<;t.  1  hi  y  arc  ttcally 
water-borne  and  have  been  detxjsitcd  by  streams,  though  they  occur 
in  situations  where  rivers  no  longer  flow.  The  waters  produced  by 
the  mdting  of  the  ice-sheets  tlooded  extensive  tracts  of  country, 
laying  dotm  sand  and  mud  deposits  in  temporary  lakes.  These 
sands  are  usually  angular,  because  they  have  not  been  transported 
to  any  great  distance.  The  old  high-level  terraces  vdlicb  bonier  the 
low-rr  courses  of  many  rivers,  though  usually  consisting  of  gnvil,  am 
often  acfomp4ni<-d  by  considerable  sand  dejmsits. 

Many  of  the  Tertiary  and  some  <i(  the  Secondary  sandstone  rocUs 
are  so  incompletely  consolidated  by  cementation  that  the)-  are 
es.'.eatially  sand nna|Mid ospecialiy  when  weathered  may  be  used 
as  sources  of  laad.  Thus  in  Uriuin  there  are  Ptiorene  sands  (Sc 
I^h,  Cimwall,  &c.).  Eocene  sands  (Uagshot  sands  and  Thaact 
sands);  and  the  Lower  and  Upper  Crcensand  (Cretaceou)  areoflca 
dug  in  pits,  thoiii;li  >ometimc-(  firmly  coherent  and  more  property 
dcscrilx-d  as  wnd-lonc.  1,1;  ). 

The  economic  uses  of  ■^^in  I  ;  arc  \  cr\'  t.  imrroLis.  They  are  l.ir^i  !y 
employeii  lor  polishing  an  !  si  .■„ri:::;  l.oili  t  .r  d  omestic  and  manj- 
factunng  purposes.  "  Baih  bncks  "  are  made  from  the  sand  of  the 
river  Parmt  near  Bridgwater.  Sand  for  glass-making  was  iurwwly 
obtained  at  Alum  Bay  m  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  at  Lynn  ia  NorfoUb 
but  must  lie  vi  ry  pure  for  the  best  kinds  of  glass,  and  crushed  quarts 
or  llint  IS  ofte  n  preferred  on  this  account.  One  of  the  principal  uses 
of  »,ind  is  for  miking  mortar  and  cement:  for  this  any  K''«'d  clean 
i|i.i.irtz  ise  land  '.tvc  Ir mi  -  ilts  is  Miitadle;  it  may  tx-  »:ishcd  to 
remove  impurities  and  sifted  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  ««  of  the 
individual  grains.  Moulding  sands,  adapted  for  foundry  pur(>j-es, 
generally  contain  a  small  sidmixture  of  clay.  Sands  are  also  en>« 
ployed  in  brick-naldng.  in  fiteiing,  and  lor  on 
substances  by  BHoas  « tbe  sand  littst. 


i  lor  otcUac  glass  aad 


SANDAL  (from  the  Latinized  form  of  Gr.  oa.tiii\u»  or 

ffdrJaXor:  this  proli.-ibly  represents  the  Persian  sand:!,  shjijwi 
it  is  not  to  \yc  rcicncd  to  Gr.  aafL^.  board),  the  IcHJi-covenng 
which  consists  of  a  sole  of  leather  or  other  ir.att ri.i!  att.'uhed 
to  the  sole  of  the  foot  by  a  thong  of  leather  p.i5sing  bctwicn 
the  great  and  second  toe,  crossed  over  the  instep  and  fastened 
round  the  ankle  (sec  Shoe  and  CosiiruE,  section  Gruk  wmI 
Roman).  Sandals  are  only  «orn  regulariy  among  the  peopiti 
ot  Western  dvilizatioii  by  Irian,  tbougfa  (ocmsol  UilenitUie  fottad 
among  the  peaianta  in  Spain  and  dw  Ralittnt.  They  bvre  ia 
recent  limes  been  adopted  by  the  extreme  advocates  of  hygieaic 
dress,  especially  Tor  young  thiKlrcn.  In  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century  a  form  of  low.  ti;^hi  s'ipj>cr  fastened  by  a  ribbon  crossed 
over  the  instep  and  round  the  ankle,  and  worn  by  woracn,  wjs 

SANDALWOOD  (ir^:n  Fr.  sandal,  sckIcI.  Gr.  adrraXor, 
0iirSa\o¥,  Pers.  sandal,  chandan,  Skt.  cfujnJjt^j,  the  sandal 
tne;  Ibe  lonn  "  Moden  "  Is  pcobably  aa  English  oaimq>tioa)t 
a  flagrant  wood  obtalMffirott  various  tim  «f  the  oatiinl  «^ 

Santalaceae,  and  principally  from  Saniatum  album,  a  aativa  of 
India.  The  tise  of  sandalwood  dates  as  far  back  at  least  as  the 

5,'h  fcnt'jr\'  n  c.  It  is  still  extensively  us<d  in  Iirlia  and  Cliir  a, 
wherever  Dui!Jhis,m  prevails,  !K;ng  employed  in  futieraJ  ntcs 
and  rcLgious  ceremonies.  Until  the  rriiddlc  of  the  iSth  century 
India  was  the  only  source  of  sandaUvood.  The  discovery  ol  a 
sandalwood  in  the  islands  of  the  Paciik  lc<l  to  dilTicukicswiththt 
natives,  often  ending  in  bloodshed,  the  celebrated  missionvy 
John  Williams  (179(^x8^9),  amongst  others,  luNing  (•Qeo  A 
victim  to  aa  indtacrimloate  icUliatioa  by  the  nattvea  on  vAntc 
men  visiting  the  Islands.  The  loss  of  life  la  tbb  trade  was  at  one 
time  even  greater  thaa  in  th.it  of  whaling,  with  which  it  ranked 
as  one  of  the  most  adventurous  ol  callings.  In  India  sandalwood 
is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  boxes,  fans  and  other 
ornamental  articles  of  inlaid  work,  and  to  a  limited*  extent  ia 
Bcdidna  M  iLdonwsiie  icrnedy  ior  aU  Uadi  «C  paina  aad  ft^Mb 
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Hw  ofl,  ohtained  by  rtWiHtnf  the  wood  in  chips,  is  largely  used 
l«  perfume,  few  native  Indian  attars  or  e^cntial  oib  being  free 
Iftdmixturc  wuh  it.  In  the  form  of  powder  or  paste  the  wood 
b  cnplogred  in  the  pigment*  used  by  the  Bnhnut  te  their 
diftji«iiUifaig  caatMBatka. 

JW  mmdalttood,  known  also  as  red  sandrrs  vooi,  U  the  pnidvct  of 
a  naall  Icgtiminous  tree,  Puroearptu  utnialinus,  aauvc  01  S.  India. 
0)-!on  and  the  Philippine  Utands.  Afteth  Mtriaoe  of  the  www)  has 
a  nch  deep  red  a>h)ur,  which  on  expoMire.however,  afmiiic<>  a  dark 
bro»ni--h  11:  t.  In  m«iit-v.il  timf»  rrd  tandalwood  po^sevwd  a  hish 
repuMt!  ti  .r.  medicine,  and  it  was  valued  as  a  colouring  innrcvlirnt 
in  many  (ii»hc».  It  i*  pharmacolostcally  qiute  inert  Now  it  is 
fittle  MM  a*  a  cnlaaJuiK  agent  in  pharaacy.  itt  principal  appttcaimn 
btias  ia  woot-dynng.  several  otner  specie*  of  FUrocarput,  notably 
P.  mtfcWt  eoMain  the  same  dycinz  prinripl«  and  ran  be  us^  as 
■rflltlltll  for  red  tandalw'xxi.  The  txirwDod  and  camwood  of 
the  Guinea  Coast  of  Africa,  from  Biiplt:a  ni:td(i  or  an  allied 
called  mrlji  'a«g<  d'Afrtque  by  the  I'n  nch,  are  alyj  in  all 
Clirtcly  allB-d  to  the  red  sandalwood  of  fjrii  nr.il  rouiitrii-^. 

A»  a  substitute  for  cocviita  (gr  ),  sand  ilwccj  uil,  dutilli-d  from 
the  wood  of  Sanlalum  aiium,  u  more  expensive  and  pleasanter  10 
take.  b«t  it  i*  lav  eMmt,  aa  it  4oaa  act  eaataia  any  aoalqgiw  to 
the  valuable  leaui  fa  copaiba. 

SANDARACH  (Fr.  iandaraque,  Lat.  sandaraca,  Gr.  aatiapi.rrt, 
rraigar  or  red  sulphide  of  arsenic,  cf.  Pcrs.  saniiizrus,  Ski  sinduta, 
realgar)^  in  mineralogy  realgar  or  nati\c  ar^rrtic  disulphide, 
hut  generally  (a  tue  found  in  Dioscoridcs)  a  resinous  body 
obtained  from  the  small  coniferous  tree  CalliUis  quadrtvaivu, 
aativ*  oi  the  nottb-wcat  Rgkma  ef  Africa,  and  e^ecially  char- 
■ctwfatic  ol  the  Atka  mwmtafaa.  The  nam,  iilikh  ia  pncnred 
as  a  natural  exudation  on  the  stems,  and  also  obtained  by 
making  incisions  in  the  bark  of  the  trees,  comes  bto  commerce 
in  the  f-inn  of  small  round  balls  or  clonR  itc!  ti-  irs.  t r.'.r.sj.ireni , 
and  having  a  delicate  ycliow  tinge.  Il  isa  liLtlc  harder  tlian  m.istic, 
for  which  it  is  sometimes  substituted.  It  is  also  used  as  incense, 
and  by  the  Arabs  mcdicin.illy  as  a  remedy  for  diarrhoea.  Il  has 
ao  medicinal  adv;intagcs  over  many  of  the  resins  employed  in 
therapeutics.  An  analofous  reui  ia  procured  in  China 
CaBitns  nnensis,  and  in  S.  Awtf  lia,  imder  the  aane  of 
piw  gnm,  from  C  JWntt. 

•AVDBACB,  a  gnriecc  town  h  Ae  Cam  paiUaoicBtaTy 
division  of  Cheshire,  England,  s  m.  N.E.  of  Cre«e,on  the  London 
&  North-Westem  and  North  Staffordshire  railways.  Pop. 
of  urban  dL'tricl  (tooi)  5i;^.  It  He;  on  a  h'*.idstriam  of  thr 
small  river  \Vheel<xk.  a  tributary  of  the  Weaver.  Ihe  parish 
cfcur.ih  of  St  Mary  is  I'erpcndicuLir,  v  ■A]i  a  lirio  c.irvcd  vxA  of  the 
I7lh  century.  A  few  old  timbered  houses,  of  the  same  period, 
icmain.  In  the  auricct -place  are  two  remarkable  crosses  covered 
with  rude  onrinsi,  and  assigned  by  some  to  the  7ih  century, 
r  to  those  at  Monasterboice  and  elsewhere  in  Ireland, 
nd  ihoe  factorica,  chemical  worka  and  a  manu- 
fKlMy  «f  fostiaiia,  with  mh-«oriai  and  inm-«fMb  in  the  ajjacm 
lavnhip  of  Wlieelock. 

MITOBERGER.  KARL  LUDWIQ  FRIDOUN  VOW  (1826-1808), 
Grrnan  palaeontologist  ar.tl  gcdlogist,  was  bom  at  Dillenburg. 
Nassau,  on  the  und  of  November  1836.  He  was  educated  at 
the  universities  of  Bonn.  H'.idelberg  and  Giosscn,  at  the  last 
of  wltidi  he  graduated  Ph.D.  in  1S46.  He  then  studied  at  the 
■thiwnity  of  Marburg,  where  he  wrote  his  first  essay,  Vbersichl 
4m  jiaffltirfhfli  VirlMtmust  ia  Henagfum  Nauau  (1847) 
In  (849  be  beeaiae  cuiator  cf  the  Natwal  Hiatory  Museum  at 
Wiesbaden,  and  bcfHi  loatvdy  tbtTeitiaiystntaof  the  Mayence 
Basin,  and  also  the  Devonian  fo9^  of  die  Ithenish  provinces, 
on  which  he  published  cLiboratc  memoirs  In  1R5S  he  was 
ij-jfiointed  professor  of  mineralogy  and  geology  at  the  Poly- 
technic Institute  at  Karlsruhe,  and  he  took  part  m  the  geological 
Siirvey  of  Baden.  From  jS6j  to  1806  he  was  professor  of 
■lilii  I  il  L.  and  geology  at  the  university  of  WUrzburg  His 
work  Dt«  Land-  und  SUsrwasser-CoHckylien  drr  Vonvtll 
I  pobUshcd  in  1870-1875.  Later  he  issued  an  authoritative 
iidneial  vcina,l/iil(riiMAMi|eN  liter  £r8f«ii|(  ( 1883-188$) . 
Be  died  at  WOrxburf  on  the  ttth  of  April  i8«S.  Ilia  brother 
Sakdbcscek  (1321-1869)  was  an  authority  on  fossil 
and  together  they  published  Die  VtrsUiMrungtn 
db  tUUMim  SdaOUiUfittm  i»  Kwom  (iS$o-iSs6). 


SAKDBT,  PAOlt  (t7as-t8o9),  English  water-colour  painter, 
was  bom  at  Nottingham  in  t7a5.  In  1746  ha  was  appointed  by 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  dnntBhtanaii  to  the  mrvey  of  the 
Higblaada.  latysa  ha  <pducd  this  poat  and  retired  to  Windsor, 
wImm  he  occupied  himself  with  the  production  of  water-colour 
drawings  of  sccnerv-  .Trirl  arclniccturc.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  com- 
missioned him  to  bring  out  in  atjuatini  (a  method  of  engrav- 
ing then  peculiar  to  b.indby)  foriy-cight  plates  drawn  during 
a  tour  in  Wales.  Sandby  dispbyed  considerable  power  as  a 
caricaturist  in  his  attempt  to  ridicule  the  opposition  of  Hogarth 
to  the  phn  for  creating  a  public  academy  (or  the  arts.  In  1768 
he  was  chosen  a  foundation-member  of  the  Royal  Academy  and 
appointed  chief  drawiqg^iailer  to  the  Royal  MiliUry  Academy 
at  Woolwieh.  Be  hcU  this  flitnatiMt  tiB  1799.  Sandby  is  beat 
remembered,  however,  by  his  water-colour  paintings.  They 
are  to(x)graphical  in  character,  and,  while  they  want  the  richness 
and  linlli.ir.i  y  of  modem  water  c  ilnor,  he  nevertheless  impressed 
upon  them  the  originality  of  his  mind.  His  etchmRs,  such  as  the 
Cri«  of  London  and  the  illustrations  to  Ramsay's  (tmilc Shi-pkcd, 
and  his  plates,  such  as  tboae  to  Tasto's  Jerusaicm  Ddmrtd, 
are  numerous  and  carefully  dBCUtad*  Bs  died  in  Iiftndon  on 
the  Qth  of  November  1809. 

SANDEAU.  liONARD  STLVAIM  JDUBI  Una]  (181 1- 
tSSj),  French  noveliat,  waa  bom  at  Aubuaioa  (Cmiae)  on  the 
i9thef  February  181  r.  He  waa  aent  to  Paris  to  atudy  hw,  but 
spent  much  of  his  time  with  unruly  students.  He  met  Mad.ime 
Dudevant  (George  Sand)  at  Lc  Coudray  in  the  house  of  a  friend, 
and  when  she  came  to  Paris  in  1831  she  joined  Sandcau.  The 
intimacy  did  not  last  long,  but  it  producc<l  Rose  ft  Bl<zncke 
(iSii),  a  nuvcl  wrii'-en  in  common  under  the  pseudonym  Jules 
Sand,  from  which  Gcorgc  Sand  took  the  idea  of  her  famous 
nom  de  guerre. 

S.indeau  continued  for  nearly  fifty  years  to  produce  novels  .tnd  to 
r(4!.il«irate  in  pla,s.  His  txrut  work*  are  Marianne  (iby)),  in  which 
he  draws  a  portrait  of  Gcorcc  Sand;  Le  Doilfur  llfr!',-au  (I'^ii); 
Calhenne  (ln45);  Afudfrnmsdle  de  la  ^fifjifrr  (iKjmi,  .1  >uir.  -,iul 
picture  of  society  under  Louis  Philippe,  dramaUzcd  in  1^51 ,  Miidt- 
Ittnt  (1848);  La  Choue  au  romam  (1840):  Stts  H  fartkmuu 
(1851):  £a  UmtoH  d€ Penanan  (i8s8):£a^*r«Mriii0iwllcr(l87t). 
The  famous jAav  of  Gtndrt  de  UPetrier  is  one  of  arveral  which  he 
wrote  with  Emile  Augier — the  novelist  usually  contributing  the  story 
and  the  dramatist  the  ihealriral  workini;  up.  Meanwhile  Sandcau 
had  l>cen  made  con5cr>atcur  of  the  M.iurin  library  in  1^51.  elected 
to  the  Academy  in  1858,  and  next  year  appointed  hbrarian  of  St 
Cloud  At  the  suppcewoa  of  this  latter  omoe.  after  the  fall  of  the 
empire,  he  was  penaoocd.  He  died  on  the  34th  of  April  1883. 
He  was  never  a  very  popular  novcliiit,  and  the  c^uict  grace  of  Ma 
style,  and  his  refusal  to  pander  to  the  popular  taste  in  the  morals  and 
inridi  nts  of  his  novels,  may  have  di^Qii-ilifti  tl  him  f{)r  (xnnjl  iriiv. 

Sf  Cr  I'lanchc,  PortraUt  llUfrr.ircs  (1H49I.  vul  i  ,  |  t."'jriMe, 
J  .^miUau  (1S83);  F.  Bruneti^re  in  the  Ifa'ue  dcs  dtux  mondei 
(lS.^;i. 

SAND>EEL,  or  SAKi>-LAin«cz.  The  fishca  known  nader  these 
names  form  a  amaO  family  {Ammcdytidat)  now  inchided  with 
the  San^estMa*  io  the  fob-oider  Perccsoces.  Thqr  were 
formerly  placed  la  tibe  Aaacantbfail  and  supposed  to  be  alKed 

to  the  Cadidae,  but  a  fossil  form  Cohilopsis  has  recently  been 
described  in  which  the  pelvic  fins  are  present,  and  are  abdominal 
in  position  as  in  Bdone  and  Scombrrsox. 

Their  body  is  of  an  clongate-cylindrii-al  shape,  with  the  head 
terminatine  in  a  long  conical  snout,  the  pro|ceting  lower  jaw  forming 
the  pointed  end  A  low  lonz  dorsal  fin,  in  which  no  distinction  be- 
tween spmoa  and  nya  can  be  otwerved,  occupies  nearly  the  whole 


len^h  of  the  back,  and  a  long  anal,  composed  of  similar  short  and 

delicate  rays,  commences  immediately  l>(>hind  the  vent,  which^  is 
placed  about  midway  between  the  head  and  caudal  fin  The 
caudal  is  forked  and  the  [Xtrloralt  are  short  The  total  absence  of 
ventral  fins  uu'.iiMtrs  tlie  tiurr'jwink;  habits  of  thi'  <■  fishes.  The 
scales,  when  present,  are  very  kmill,  but  generally  the  development 
of  scales  has  only  proceeded  to  the  fonaaUM  ef  oblique  fdUsof  the 
intesuments.  The  eyes  are  lateral  and  of  moderate  riae;  ihe  denti- 
tion IS  quite  rudimentary. 

Sand-eels  are  small  littoral  marine  fishes,  only  one  species  attain- 
ing  .1  Icneth  of  18  in.  (/ImmoJvicj  lar.ceolalui).  Tliey  li\  r  in  shoals  at 
N.iri  .us  depths  00  a  sandy  bottom,  and  bury  thcmi^rUes  in  the  s-ind 
on  the  slightest  alarm.  Other  shoals  live  in  decpc-r  water.  When 
they  arc  surpriM-d  by  fish  of  prey  or  porpoises  they  are  tri  ouently 
dri>-cn  to  the  surface  in  such  dense  masses  that  numl)ers  of  them 
can  be  aoocped  out  «f  the  water  with  a  bucket  or  haad^ec  Saad-. 
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ct-Is  destroy  .1  Rtfat  ounnfity  of  fry  And  other  sm.ill  rrcaliirM,  «uch 
as  ttn'  LitKilit  (AmpkwK- ' : ,  wimS  liv^  in  ^if'il  if  lualitic*.  Thiy 
are  cxct  llcnt  eating,  and  arc  much  touithl  dUcr  fur  UtiC.  Th<-y  arc 
captured  by  iiBall  nmhed  mums,  at  «(tt M  by  dioiHf  M  thr  s.inil 
■~   all,  herowtfcMi  Md 


Thec^M 
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firibe*  live,  and  the  Urvae  and  ywmg  «  variooa 

may  be  taken  with  the  row-net  in  •aiHly  h«y«  in  summer. 

S.ind-ccU  arc  common  in  the  N  AtUnlic,  a  ^^>«;i<^»  icjrtily 
distinct  from  the  Bumpcan  common  sand-Uunce  occurs  on  the 
Pacific  side  ol  N.  America,  another  on  the  E.  coast  of  S  Africa.  On 
the  Bntiih  coasts  three  species  are  found,  the  greater  aand-«cl 
C^aMMMtyW  lanucUuus),  distinguished  by  a  tooih  likc  bicuspid 
pnMMMMaoa  the  vomer,  the  common  sand-launcc  {A  tolnnnus). 
HOB  5  (a  7  ia  lona.  with  unarmed  vomor,  cvm  '1>r>>.il  fin,  and  with 
tha  lataKUinents  (oldcii ,  and  the  southern  «.)n<l  launcc  (.1  tuuJui). 
with  unarmeil  vom.'r  -rivxith  skm.  .itv)  wuh  On-  in.ir.;m-. .,(  th.-  .lorvil 
.in4  anal  tin^i  Uiiilul  itt-.]  Ihcli-l  ^iH-rii--  i-.  ^-i  .mi'.i  <ri  in  'hi-  M-'ltuT- 
raiican,  bul  (■x.il  tarilu  r  N  li  h.ij,  ln-t  n  Ijum!  lu.ir  ihu  Studaiidl 
at  depths  from  So  to  loo  faih»m>. 

SAKDBPJORO,  the  oldeii  and  ra.Mt  fimous  spa  in  Norway, 
tn  JarLshi  rg  l-aur\'ilc  jm/  (countyl,  86  m  S.S  W.  of  Chnstiama 
by  the  Skicn  rulway.  Pop.  (1900)  4^47.  The  springs  arc 
sulphurouii,  saline  and  chalybeate.  S()ccimen$  of  jMUe^ryder 
or  giant's  cauldrons  may  be  seen  at  Gaarduscn  and  Vindabbugc , 
some  upwards  of     ft.  in  depth. 

SAMOBIIAll.  SIR  BOBBRT  OlOVBS  (iS3S-ia9>).  hiOaa 
«flioer4odadiBiaittritor,wtsthewaof  Gcneca)  Robot  1>trabull 
Sandenan,  and  was  bom  on  the  isth  of  Februaiy  1835.  Me 
was  educated  at  Perth  and  St  Andrew«  University,  and  joinetl 
the  3jrd  Bcni^al  Infanlrj-  in  1S56.  When  lhal  regiment  was 
disarmed  at  Phillour  by  General  Nicholson  iluting  the  Miiiiny 
in  lS>7,  he  ti>jk  ;t.trt  in  the  final  capture  of  I.Ui  know  ns  adj.naiu 
of  the  iilh  Bengal  Lancers.  After  the  suppression  of  the 
Mutiny  be  was  appointcti  to  the  Punjab  Cominiasioo  by  Sir 
John  Lawrence.  In  1:^66  be  was  appointed  district  oEcer  of 
Den  Ghazi  Khan,  and  there  first  showed  his  capacity  in  dealing 
wUb  Uie  Baluch  tribea.  He  was  tbe  &nl  to  bfcak  Uuough  the 
clcne-boider  tyrtcm  of  Locd  Lawfeaee.  by  extending  British 
M"*"^  10  tbc  indefMadent  tribea  bomnd  the  border.  In  his 
hands  thb  policy  worked  admirably,  owing  to  his  tact  in  manag- 
ing the  tribesmen  and  his  genius  for  control.  In  iS;6  he  negoti- 
ated the  treaty  with  the  khan  of  Kalal.  whuh  >ul)iC(|ucntly 
goveniLil  the  rclatit-His  lictwcrn  Kalil  anil  Ihc  Imiun  govern- 
rocnt;  and  in  iS;;  he  M-as  made  agent  to  the  governor-general 
In  Bdachistan,  an  olTice  which  he  held  UU  his  death.  During 
the  aeoaod  Afghan  War  in  1878  his  influence  over  the  tribesmen 
«u  of  tbe  utMoat  bopoctaace.  since  it  enabled  blm  to  keep 
totact  the  line  of  coauntmications  with  Kandahar,  end  to  control 
the  tribes  after  the  British  disaster  at  Malwand.  For  these 
aervnc  es  he  Was  made  K  C.S.I,  in  i87<).  In  i-'Sg  he  occupied  the 
Zhob  valicy,  a  strategic  advantage  whith  ofK-ncd  the  Gumal 
Pass  through  the  Waziri  country  to  caravan  trafiic.  Sandcman's 
system  was  not  so  well  suited  to  the  Palhan  as  to  his  Ualuch 
neighbour.  But  in  Baluchistan  be  was  a  pioneer,  a  pacUkator 
and  a  successful  administrator,  who  converted  that  country 
float  a  state  of  complete  anarchy  into  a  province  as  orderly 
■a  any  in  British  India.  He  died  at  Bela,  tbe  capital  of  Las 
Bclaatate,ontbe  19th  of  January  tSQi^aadtbcRhelicabBried 
vader  a  haadioote  tomb. 

See  T.  H.  Thornton.  Sir  tUbut  Snitmn  (llptf ;  and  R.  I. 
Bcaeet  lis  JbwsBirf  Micy  (1900). 

lAHDIRl;  MHIIL  (iti^iBpft),  Gennaa  leiioographcr,  was 
bom  on  the  1 2th  of  Novcnbcr  1819  at  AltstreliU  in  Mecklen- 
burg, of  Jewish  parentage.  He  was  educated  at  the  "  Gymiusium 
Carolinum  "  in  the  nt  ightmuring  capital  Ncjitrtlitz,  tind  the 
universities  of  Berlin  and  lialk,  where  he  look  the  degree  of 
doitor  pktioipphiM.  From  184a  toiSs*  he coodacted  With  wcoess 

the  sch.M^.I  rtt  Altstrclitz. 

In  I',:  hf  ^ubjtttol  Grimm'fi  DtuUikff  JI'i.rJcrfucA  to  a  rigorous 
euminaliun.  and  as  a  result  puUtshcd  his  dictionary  of  the  German 
Uamace.  W&rttrbuth  dtr  demtukm  Spneht  (a  vote,,  185^1865). 
This  was foHowMl  by  his  ErtingumtntMerbuekltf  dtmbcht*  Sfrach* 
(187^-1885).  Among  othcr«  of  his  works  in  the  same  field  are 
FrtmdwSrttTbMck  (Leipzig,  1871;  Jnd  c<l  .  1891).  Wotttthuck  det 
Haupttthu-ifriftrit.n  in  irr  deutichen  Sfniirhe  (lS7a;  JJnd  e<l  , 
lSqj>  and  LfhT}'tuh  dtf  Afui^ihtn  Sp'uchf  fur  Sf'nuUn  (8th  ei!  , 
18M>.  Sanders  Ukl  down  his  views  in  bis  Kaiukumui  iu  4tutnk*m 


Orlhnfrapkit  (1856;  4th  cd  .  187B),  and  was  an  active  ntemker  of  the 
ortho>;raphical  cmifi-rence  in  B<  rlin  in  l*>76.  He  published  a  trins- 
httion  in  verse  of  thc^onf  of  ^onii\^ibbti\,ind  wrote  some  poems  (or  tbe 
\QunfL,UmMmKtndenMU{i»M).  In  liij  he  Conndad tbegisti 
jut  dU  dnitKikf  Spraelu.  which  he  conducted  atoMMt  1 
death  at  Altsirelilt  on  the  itth  of  March  1897. 

bee  Fnedrich  DUm-I,  Danui  Sandert  (1886:  3nd  ed.«  lt90)t  A. 
ScgcR-Stcm.  Daiud  Sa»^t,  »m  GtdemhbMk  (1897). 

tARDBBt.  NKBOLM  (it.  tsjo-ii8t),  Ronaa  CMholie  agCBC 
and  historian,  boiB  aboot  tSJO  at  Chariwood,  Surrey,  was  a 
son  of  William  Sanden,  once  sfteriff  of  Surrey,  w  ho  was  descended 
from  the  Sanders  of  Sanderslcad.  Educated  at  Winchester 
and  New  College.  Oxford,  he  was  elected  fellow  in  1 54S  .ind 
gra<luated  U  C  L.  in  1551.  The  family  haii  sirorjg  Cath  i.ic 
leanings,  and  two  of  Nicholas's  sisters,  who  inu»i  have  been  much 
older  ilun  be  was,  became  nuns  of  Sion  convent  bcfofe  its  di»> 
solution.  Nicholas  was  selected  u>  deliver  tbe  oration  at  tha 
reception  of  Carduul  Pete's  visitors  by  the  aafveraity  in  ISS7* 
and  aoon  after  Eliaabetb'a  acecnioa  he  went  to  Rama  wheat  he 
was  befrkaded  by  Me%  eoafidaat,  Cardinal  Monae;  he  aiw 
owed  much  to  the  generosity  of  Sir  Francis  Englefirld  i  .;:  ). 
He  was  ordained  pnest  at  Rome,  and  was,  even  before  the  end 
of  1550,  mentioned  as  a  likely  candidate  for  the  cardinal's  hal. 
For  the  next  fesv  years  he  w.vs  employed  by  Cardinal  Hosius, 
the  le.irned  Polish  prelate,  in  his  cdorls  to  check  the  spread  ol 
heresy  in  Poland,  Lithuania  and  Prussia.  In  1561;,  bke  tnany 
other  English  eailca,  he  made  his  bcadquartcrs  at  Louvain,  and 
after  a  viik  to  the  latperial  Diet  at  Augri>uig  in  1566,  ia 
attendance  upon  Comtt>«idoae,  iHio  had  beta  laif^y  iaaini- 
mental  in  the  wicaadliatioB  «!  Eailand  with  Rome  in  Maiyla 
rcign,  he  thfCV  hiRttetf  into  tbe  literary  conlroversy  between 
Bishop  Jewel  (gv)  and  Harding  His  Pe  visibili  Moncnkia 
EicUiiac,  published  in  1571,  coniam-s  the  first  narrative  of  the 
suflcnngsof  the  English  Roman  Catholics.  Its  cxlrcme  pa[)ali5m 
and  its  strenuous  defence  of  Pius  V.'s  bull  excommunicating 
a.i<l  'lL'|K)sing  F.lizabcth  marked  out  Sanders  for  the  enmity  of  the 
English  govcroroent,  and  he  retaliated  with  lifeloog  efiocta 
to  procure  the  depodtbn  of  EKaabeth  and  icMomtlao  of  Roaua 
Catholicism. 

His  expecutioni  of  the  cardinalate  were  dtsappointcd  by  Piua 
V  s  death  in  157^.  and  Sandero  ipcnt  the  iwxt  few  years  at  MadiM 
trying  to  embroil  Phihp  II.,  who  gav«  him  a  pension  of  ^00  ducata* 

in  .>]it  n  war  with  llli/abcth.  "  The  stale  of  CThristendom.  '  he  wrote. 
'■  <li  [»  n  lnh  LiiMjM  itu-  ~(.jut  ai»ailing  of  England."  His  ardent  a^al 
was  Mjri  ly  tried  by  Philip  s  rautliius  tcmfn-ramcnt ;  and  Sir  Thrtrus 
Stiikiley  ■»  pr<>j«i<><l  Irish  evj « .  Inn  m,  whiih  Sanders  was  to  h-nc 
accompanied  with  the  blessings  and  asMMance  of  tbe  pope,  was 
diverted  to  Morocco  where  Stultetey  «aa  IdUed  at  the  bettia  of  Al 
Kasr  al  Kcbir  in  1578.  Sanders,  however,  found  his  OMnRiiaity  la 
the  followinc  year,  when  a  force  of  Sj^ani m];  and  Italians  was  de> 
spatchcd  toSmcrwick  to  assist  James  h  iwni.uirii  r  and  his  Ceraldiaea 
in  stirring  up  an  Imh  rebellion  The  Spaniards  were,  howc\Ter, 
annihilated  bv  Lord  Grey  in  isj^o,  and  alter  nearly  two  years  ol 
wandering  in  Irish  woods  and  boes  Sanders  died  of  cold  and  starva- 
dun  in  the  spring  of  1581  The  Cneli^h  exiles  were  disgusted  at  the 
wa»tc  of  such  material ;  "  Our  Sanders,"  they  exclaimed,  "  is  more 
to  us  than  the  whole  of  Irdand."  His  writings  have  been  tbe  basia 
of  all  Roman  Catholic  histories  of  the  English  Reformation.  Tbe 
m(^^t  import.int  wa>  his  Dt  Ortg^ne  ar  Protrmu  sihtsmjUi  AnglicaKt, 
which  was  continued  after  1558  by  Kdward  Kishtun.  and  printed  at 
Colfij!!!!'  in  l.S'*5:  it  has  tiwn  often  re-edited  and  translated,  the  best 
Engli!'h  i~ilition  Lnins  that  l>y  David  Lewis  (London,  i";;)  Its 
statement*  earned  Sanders  the  nickname  of  Dr  Slanders  in  EncUnd : 
but  a  oonHderable  manbar  «f  the  "  slanders  "  have  been  eonnrmcd 
by  oonoborative  ewMenee«  and  others,  «.^.  his  story  that  Ann  Boleya 
was  Henry  Vlll.'eowa  daeghtCTi  were  simply  borrowed  by  Sanders 
from  earlier  writeti.  It  is  not  a  more  untrustworthy  account  than 
a  vehement  contro\iersiaUst  engaged  in  .n  life  and  death  strugglo 
miKlit  \k-  cxpectciJ  to  write  of  his  the.  I    ;i,  .1  antagonists. 

?H-e  l^wi.s'i  iKtrodutlian  (1877);  Calrniiart  0/  Iriik,  Fortipt  and 
Spanisk  SlaU  Papers,  and  of  tkt  Carev  iiSS.;  Knox's  LeUtrs  of 
Catdind  AlUn;  T.  F.  Kirby's  Wintktitet  Scholars,  R.  BagwctPa 
Ireland  under  Iht  Tndtnt  A,  O.  Meyer's  Emtlcnd  tmd  du  kathaliscit 
Kmk*  unttr  Kenttim  BImUlk  (1910):  and  T.  G.  Law  in  DuL  XaL 
Bitgr.  L  a59-a6l  waeiaaeaapleieliitetSaadefa'aaridsj^b^|««a. 

SARDBRSOK.  ROBERT  (t  587-1663),  English  divine,  was  bom 
probably  at  Sheffield,  Yorkshire,  in  September  1587.  He  was 
edm  aied  at  Rothcrham  grammar  school  and  at  Lincoln  College, 
Osford,  took  orders  ia  1611,  and  was  prooioted  aucceaaivdiy 
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to  sevecU  bowfioai.'  On  Uie  fwwniwww^ittmi  o(  Uud  be  vu 
spiwintcd  «ne  ol  the  royml  cfaaplifat  in  ttsu  and  «w  •  bvoorit  e 
preacher  with  the  king,  who  nude  Uia  mSw  pMfMNI  of 

divinity  at  Oxford  in  1642.  The  Civfl  W«r  kept  Un  fnmt 
entering  the  office  till  1646;  and  in  1648  he  was  ejected  by 
the  rar;iamcnlar>'  visitors.  He  recovered  his  position  at  the 
Resloritinr..  wds  rr.cxicrator  at  the  Sivoy  Conforcnce,  1661,  and 
was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln.  He  died  two  years 
later  00  the  39th  of  January  1663. 

Hit  fliost  celebrated  work  is  his  Cases  of  Conscience,  deliberate 
JgdgBcatB  aim  poteta  of  morality  submitted  to  him.  They 
nc  diftinfiiiiihMl  bjr  aonl  fnUpUy.  tood  tcaie  and  kuning. 
His  practice  as  s  cdlege  lectvrrr  in  is  better  «videnccd  by 
these  "  cases  "  than  by  his  Compendium  of  Ltgk,  first  published 
in  1618.  A  complete  edition  of  Sandenon^  work*  (6  vols.) 
was  edited  by  W^U.arn  J:K<ihK)n  in  1854.  U  fadttdc*  tlw 
by  liaak  Walton,  revised  and  cnlargcil. 

SAMDrORO.  JOHM  DB  (d.  1^94),  archbishop  of  Dublin,  was 
prabnbly  an  iliegilimat*  aonof  the  baronial  leader,  Gilbert  Basset 
1141),  or  of  his  brotlwr  Fulk  Basset,  bishop  of  London  from 
1141  otil  Msdasth  in  1959^  a  prelate  who  was  pfominmt  during 
the  tieoiblca  of  tar  IIL%  idgn.  ^hn  wo  a  acphair  of  Sir 
PhiUp  Basset  (d.  »7i),  the  jutidir.  He  6nt  appeait  aa  an 
of&dal  of  Henry  III.  In  Irebjid  and  of  Edward  I.  in  both  Entfaad 
and  Ireland;  he  was  intLd  dean  of  St  ratridt*!*  DabBn, 
in  i;75.  In  1384  he  was  i  hoM:n  arLhbishop  of  Dublin  In  succeS" 
sion  to  John  of  Darlington;  ^jmr,  h.ir.'.cvor,  ._.lij<Htcd  to  this 
diokc  and  Saodlord  resigned  his  claim;  but  was  ckr trd  a  second 
tiaie  while  be  was  in  Rome,  and  returning  to  Ircbnd  was  allowed 
to  taka  op  tlw  office.    In  during  a  time  of  great  con- 

taioa,  tba  wdMJlOp  acted  as  governor  of  Ireland.  In  i  igo  he 
loigBed  and  ittnnwd  to  P«g|*'»«<  Saodioid  served  Edward  I. 
in  the  great  case  over  the  wcceadoo  to  the  Scottish  throne 
in  j2<)i  and  also  as  an  envoy  to  the  Gcnnaa^kiBg,  Adolph 
of  Nassau,  and  the  princes  of  the  Empire.  On  bis  return  from 
Germany  he  diL.l  at  Yarmouth  on  the  jnd  of  0<  tobcr  i  J()4. 

Sandford's  elder  brother,  Fulk  (d.  1171),  was.  abo  archbishop 
of  Dublin.  He  is  called  Fulk  dc  Sandford  and  also  Fult  Basset 
owing  to  his  relationship  to  the  Bassets.  Having  Ix-cn  arch- 
deacon of  Middlesex  and  treaauicr  and  chancellor  <if  St  Paul's 
r«»iMiir«l^  London,  Iw  was  appobted  archbishop  of  Dublin  by 
Ftae  Alanader  IV.  in  tss6.  He  took  some  slight  part  in  the 
gmnuaoit  «f  Ireland  under  Hcuy  OL  and  died  at  Fiagbs 
on  the  4th  of  ifay  1271- 

SAKDGATE,  a  watering-place  of  Kent,  England,  on  the  S.E. 
coist,  ij  m.  VV.  of  Fiilkcstonc,  on  the  South-Eastcm  &  Chatham 
r-i!-\iv.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  20:3,  It  is  ronnr-vtrd 
with  H>lbe,  3  m.  W.,  by  a  tramway  beloriKinK  to  llic  r.u'.'.'..iy 
company.  It  is  included  in  the  parliamenl:iry  iKirMUj^h  i  f  ll>  th  ,- 
.Wf  Cutie  was  built  by  Henry  VIII.,  but  on  the  formation 
«f  a  aaq»  hen  m  iSd6  it  was  coosidmUy  attend.  Hit  caaip 
el  ShecB^Ae  Uca  N.  of  the  towB  en  a  pktMU. 

tAVMBOOn,  the  name*  by  wfdch  aie  coeanMRdy  known 
the  rr  ;  n.U  rs  of  a  small  group  of  birds  frequenting  aaadbr 
and  having  their  feet  more  or  less  clothed  with  feathcn  after  the 
fashion  of  grouse  (1/ r  1,  tn  which  they  were  oriKin.^l!y  thought 
to  be  closely  allied;  the  species  fust  de^criU-d  were  by  the  earlier 
qnteowtists  Invariably  referred  to  the  rchus  T<irao.  I  heir 
lfp»f|tM«i  therefrom  is  due  to  C.  J.  Tcmminck,  who  made  for 
thm  a  distinct  genus  which  he  called  Ptaoclts}  Further 
hwiUptiwi  «f  tlie  ottcology  and  pteiylaais  of  the  sand-grouse 
icvcakd  stIB  greater  divngenea  from  the  normal  CalUiwe(to 
n'-  ich  the  true  grouse  belong),  as  well  as  several  curioMSIwm- 
bU-.cri  to  the  pigeons;  and  in  the  Zoological  Society's  Pr«Cted- 
tKfi  lor  (p.  ^o■^)  T  }l  Huxley  proposed  to  regard  them, 

uadcr  the  name  of  Picroclomorphae,  as  forming  a  group  equivalent 
to  the  Akctoioawfpbae  and  FniMcmaMnpliae.  Theyaranow 

in  17I3  C^yn^N*. 
Jmaa  cmwrtes 


» It  *e«-m»  to  have  been  lint  used  by  I. 
.  p.  751)  as  the  direct  translation  of  the 

■IS^MMa  that  be  published  this  name  in  l8n9t  but  hitbefto  fir> 
'  htofaied  to  Cnd  it  used  until  1B15. 


generally  regarded  as  forming  a  separate  sub-order  Pterodet 
of  Charadriiform  birds,  allied  to  pigeons  (see  BiROs). 

The  Pteroi  lidac  consitt  o(  t wo  gcner.i — PUroclts,  with  about  fifteen 
species,  and  SyrrkafiUs,  with  two.  Of  the  former,  two  species  inhabit 
Europe,  P.  atenarius.  the  sand-grouite  proper,  and  that  which  is 
usually  called  P.  aUhata,  the  pin-tailed  sand-gioiiaa.  The  European 
range  of  the  first  is  practically  limited  to  Portugal,  Spain  and 
S.  RnsMat  while  tlw  leoood  iahalifts  aim  the  S.  oiFrance,  where 
it  is  geoerally  known  fay  Its'  Catalan  name  of  Ganta.  or 
locally  a»  CrandatiU,  or,  itrBnee  to  say,  Ptrdrix  d'Anflrterrf  Both 
species  are  alto  abundant  in  Barbary,  and  have  been  UUevcd  to 
extend  E.  through  Asia  to  India,  in  most  parts  of  which  country 
tlu  y  seem  to  be  only  winter-visitants;  but  in  1880  M.  Bo)jdanuw 
l>oi[>t<-<J  out  to  the  Academy  of  St  Petersburg  {BuUeltn,  xxvii,  164) 
.1  slight  ditlfrrcnceofcolotatioa between  eastero and  wettem examples 
of  what  had  hitherto  patted  as  P.  aUkaia;  analogy  would  suggest 
that  a  similar  difference  might  be  found  in  example*  of  P.  amania, 
India,  moreover,  posacsies  five  other  species  of  Purocles,  of  which, 
however,  only  one,  P.  fasiiiihu.  i*  peculiar  to  Asia,  while  iho  others 
inhabit  Afnca  as  well,  anci  .ill  the  remaining  sptvles  l;<li>n^;tfj  the 
Ethiopian  regi'in — one,  P.  penoiuilus,  being  peculiar  to  Ma'l.iiiascar, 
and  lour  occurring  in  or  on  the  borders  of  the  Cape  Colnny. 

The  genus  Syrrhapttt,  though  in  general  appearance  re;*mbling 
Pterotks,  has  a  conformation  oi  foot  quit*  unktue  among  birds,  the 
t  hrcc  anterior  toes  bci  ng  c  ncased  tn  a  oonnMitt  podotheca,"  which 
is  clothed  to  the  claws  with  hairy  feathers,  so  as  to  look  much  like 
a  fincerless  glove.  The  hind  toe  i»  wantiog.  The  two  species  of 
Syrrhapitt  are  5.  libeianus — the  larE05t  sand-grou»e_  known — in- 
habiting the  country  whcrnc  its  trivial  n.ime  is  derived,  and  5. 
paradoxus,  ranging  from  N.  China  .icfo**  Central  Asia  to  the  confine* 
of  Europe,  which  it  occasionally  invades.  Though  its  attempts  at 
colonization  in  the  extreme  W.  have  failed,  it  would  seem  to  have 
csubllsbed  itself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Astrakhan  {Ibts.  1883,  p. 
lao).  it  appears  to  l>e  the  "  Barguerlac "  of  Marco  Polo  (cd.  Yule, 
»•  P  '39) ''  end  the  "  Loung-Kio  "  or  "  Dragon's  Foot,"  so  unscientifi- 
cilly  dcKribed  bv  the  Mbt  Hue  {Souvrmrs  d'un  Voyate  dam  le 
Tarlaru,  i.  p.  244).  can  scarcely  be  anything  elw  than  this  bird. 

The  sa  11  d-i; roust  assimil.itcs  in  general  mlnur  to  that  of  the  ground, 
being  above  of  a  dull  ochreous  hue,  more  or  less  barred  or  mottled  by 
darker  shades,  while  beneath  it  is  frequently  varied  by  belM«fdtm 
brown  intensifying  into  UaclL  L^bter  lints  are,  howewtr,  cdnntca 
by  some  specie*  and  itnakioredgMViuf  an  almost  pure  wliite  rnieve 
the  prevailing  sandy  Of  fawn-coloured  bues  that  especially  character- 
ize the  group.  The  sexes  seem  always  to  differ  in  pUimage,  that  of 
the  male  bcmg  the  brightest  and  most  diver>ifie<l.  The  exprewion 
is  dctidixlly  dove-like,  and  *<>  i*  the  form  of  the  body,  the  long  wings 
tiiiitriliiJtiim  also  to  that  effect,  so  that  among  An^o-lndians  these 
birds  are  commonly  known  as  "  rock-nigcons."  The  long  wings, 
the  outermoM  prinwy «f  wbicb ■» iS^lirrAaMci  has iu  shaft  produced 
into  an  attenuated  ffiament,  are  hi  all  the  species  worked  oy  ex- 
ceedingly powerful  muscles,  and  In  se\"eral  forms  the  middle  rectnccs 
arc  likewise  protracted  and  pointed,  so  as  to  gix-e  to  their  wearer*  the 
name  of  Pin-tailed  Sand-(jrou«N'  The  ni  st  is  a  shallow  hole  in  the 
s.ind.  Three  seems  to  Ix-  the  rev:u1  ir  c  jrTi;ilen)i  nt  ol  t-gg*..  but  there 
are  writers  who  di-dare  that  the  full  nunitx  r  in  some  species  is  four. 
These  ei;s;s  are  alltlo^t  cyiindnral  in  the  middle  and  nearly  alike  at 
e.ich  end,  and  arc  ol  a  imIc  earthy  colour,  spotted,  blotched  or 
marbled  with  darhar  shades,  the  marktngs  being  of  two  kinds,  one 
supetfictal  and  the  other  more  deeply  seated  in  the  shell.  The  young 
.ire  hatched  fully  clothed  in  down  \P.Z.S.,  1866.  pi.  ix.  fig.  2),  and 
,iiit>ear  to  be  capable  of  locomotion  soon  after  birth.  The  remains  of 
an  extinct  species  of  Pifrodes,  P.  sef»tltu3.  intermediate  apparently 
between  P.  uUiuil'!  and  gutluralis.  ha\f  luen  re<  oKnized  in  the 
Nlioeene  caves  ol  the  Allicr  by  A.  Milne-Edwanls  {Ois.  Jots,  de  ta 
France,  p.  294,  pi.  clxi.,  fig*.  1-9):  and,  in  addition  to  the  other 
authonties  on  this  ver>'  interesting  group  of  birds  already  cited, 
reference  may  be  made  10  D.  G.  bllMl'a  "  Study  "  of  the  Family 
{P.Z  S.,  1878,  pp.  2i3-»64)  and  H.  F.  Gadow,  On  Certain  Points  in 
the  Anatomy  of  PUtMkt^'  {tp.  eil^  1  Ws«  pp.  3to'M>)>     <^  ^-i 

SfiMDRUBfl,  a  town  in  the  Wokh^tham  parliamentary 
divisbn  of  Berkshire,  England,  9  m.  N.  of  AldcrdiOt.  Pep.  (igoi) 
jj86.  Two  miles  south-cast  of  the  town,  near  the  villages 
of  Cambridge  Town  and  York  Town,  and  the  railway  stations 
of  Blackwatcr  and  Camberley  on  the  Soulh-lvastcrn  and 
Chatham  and  South  western  lines,  is  the  Sandhurst  Royal 
Military  CoUcge.  It  was  settled  here  in  iSi  2,  havingbeen  already 
removed  by  its  fdmder,  the  duke  of  York,  from  High  \V\ combe, 
where  it  wns opened  b  I799i  to  Great  Marlow  in  iSo;i.  It  stands 
in  beautiful  froondt.  whidi  contain  a  large  lake.  Wellington 
CoUcge  sUlion  on  the  South-Eastem  branch  line  to  Readfaig, 
near  Sandhurst  itself,  serves  WriBngton  College,  one  of  the 
principal  stodem  public  schools  of  England,  founded  in  memoiy 

» These  were  separate.!  by  Bonaparte  fCmpUt  rtiubii. 
880)  as  a  distinct  i:enu^  /'icratlumf,  which  later  authors  ha«e  juatiy 
BO  reason  to  adopt.. 
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of  the  great  duke  of  Wellington,  and  incorporated  in  iSjj. 
Itt  primary  object  was  the  education  of  the  sons  of  deceased 

vaoft^ifitu  la  the  vkiiiUy  »flwadiiiowFri»Bttlaroiiiuii^ 
lunatics. 

SAN  DIEGO,  a  rity,  port  of  entry  .md  the  county-seat  of  ?an 
Diopu  county,  in  S.  Caiifomia,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
.ihiiul  10  m.  N.  of  ilie  Mexican  border,  and  about  ij6  m.  (by 
rail)  S.E.  of  Lo*  Angcks.  iVp.  (iS&o)  2657;  (tSoo)  i6,i5g; 
(1900)  17,700,  of  whom  3768  were  foreign-born;  (igio  ctn^Lusi 
39,578.  It  is  served  by  numerous  steamship  lines  and  by  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Ft,  the  L<7S  .\ngck-s  &  Saa  PfefO 
Beach,  the  S«n  Die8»  Southeai«  tnd  the  S»q  DiefQ^  Oqpnaa 
It  Eastern  nflmiyt.  A  nOway  betnecn  YiiaM,AriaoMi,  mnd 
San  Diesp  ms  ttnder  construction  in  i^ta  The  harbour,  next 
to  that  of  San  Francisco  the  best  in  California,  has  an  area  of 
some  33  sq.  m.  The  Federal  govern  men  t  has  m.nlc  various 
improvements  in  the  harbour,  buiUUng  a  jetty  7500  ft.  long 
on  Z'jnir.g.i  Shoal  at  the  ejitranrc  and  miking  a  channel  j;5  (i. 
wide  and  j7-.>8  ft.  deep  at  low  tide.  The  city  site,  which  is  a 
strip  oi  Und  .'5  m.  long  and  3  to  4  m.  wide,  is  nearly  level  near 
the  bay.  Saa  Diego  is  the  scat  of  a  State  Notoul  School  and  has 
•  Cuacfie  libnry.  There  is  a  coalhig  ttClien  of  the  United 
Slate*  Navy,  aad  the  United  State*  (ovenunent  mainuins  a 
ftfriaon  fat  Fart  RoeciBBi.  At  Coranado  (pop.  iqoo,  935) 
across  the  bay  are  Coronado  Beach,  and  the  Hotel  del  Coronado, 
with  fine  botanical  and  Japaaese  gardens;  on  the  beach  people 
Lvi-  in  Ici.ti  i-\n.-;)t  in  the  itorinier  s<.-a.'~i>n.  Within  the  city, 
[>n  the  U.|)  i>f  Point  Limui,  is  tlie  ']  hLMxiphical  Institution  of  the 
■'  I'liiver'-.il  Itrnilurhofid."  S.in  Diego  has  one  of  the  mo^t 
equable  climates  tn  the  «vorid,  and  there  arc  several  sanatoriums 
here.  The  economic  interests  centre  hi  Irait  culture,  especially 
the  laoing  of  dtrut  fruiu  and  of  rainn  grapes.  There  ace  also 
waKbowes,  foundiies,  himber  yards,  saw-mills  and  planing-mills 
•4ogs  are  railed  here  from  Washington  and  Oregon.  National 
City  (pop.  1900,  1086),  adjoining  San  Diego  on  the  S.  and  the 
S.  terniinu5  of  the  Atrhi:«:  n,  Tojieka  &■  .Santa  Fe  systi-m,  has 
large  intensts  in  lemon  packing  and  tlie  manufacture  of  oil, 
citr.c  acid  ,.t:d  other  lemon  t'y-(irodijcts.  In  1005  the  total 
value  ol  the  lattery  products  of  the  city  waii  $i,g74,4jo  (194-8  % 
more  than  in  1900). 

San  Diego  is  under  the  commission  form  cf  government; 
in  1905  the  dty  tecitted  as  a  charter  right  the  power  to  "  recall  " 
by  petition  any  uaaatisfactocy  city  official  and  to  elect  another 
in  his  place,  and  the  uitiative  and  Kferenditn  were  inoorponted 
in  the  charter,  but  were  practically  inoperative  for  sewnJ  years. 
By  a  charter  amendment  of  1909,  the  city  is  go\xmed  by  a 
eomrri:^:  ii  ri  of  a  mayor  and  five  counciln.en,  rh  ru-d  at  h.r^e. 

Al"  ut  4  m.  N.  of  the  business  ccriUe  of  San  Dugo  i>  the  site 
of  tile  Ursi  Sp.inish  settlement  in  fjipcr  Cahfoniii.  It  was 
occupied  in  April  1769;  a  Franciscan  "  mission  "  (the  earliest  of 
twenty-one  i-stablishc<l  in  California)  was  founded  on  the  16th 
of  July,  and  a  military  presidio  somewhat  later.  San  Diego 
began  the  first  revolution  against  Governor  M.  Victoria  and 
hieikan  authority  m  1831,  but  was  ktcasehr  loyal  in  opposition 
to  Governor  J.  B.  Alvaiado  and  the  borthem  towns  fa  i8j6. 
It  v^as  made  a  port  of  entry  in  1S28.  In  1840  it  had  a  population 
of  140.  It  was  occupied  by  the  American  forces  in  July  1846, 
and  was  rcoccupicd  in  Xi  A  rnibcr  after  tern;>orary  di^pi>v>e  .si^n 
by  the  Californians,  no  bli  i"!  brinR  shrd  in  Uie^c  disturbances. 
In  1850  it  was  incorpor.iird  as  a  ci;y.  but  did  not  grow,  and  loit 
its  charter  in  1852.  In  t&bj  it  had  only  a  doaen  inhabitants. 
A  land  promoter,  A.  E.  Horton  (d.  1909),  then  laid  out  a  new 
city  about  j  m.  S.  oC  the  old.  Its  population  incteaaed  to  3300 
in  itTO^  and  this  new  San  Dicfo  was  incorporated  in  1879,  and 
was  nade  a  port  of  entry  ht  1875.  The  old  town  still  has  many 
mined  adobe  bouses,  and  the  old  "  mission  "  u  fairly  well  pre- 
served. Thepros[)erity  of  ifj;-:.";  i  w;;-.  ImHowviI  by  a  dl.-.  istroui 
crash  in  1S73-1S74.  nnd  li'ile  pnv:?.--,  was  made  until  iBH.^, 
when  San  D.'  p  >  w.is  reached  by  ilv:  S.ii.t.i  railway  system. 
After  1900  the  growth  of  the  city  was  again  very  rapid. 

UIIIXIIIIII»  or  SedomieiX,  a  town  vi  Ku.'.^ian  I'glanJ,  in 

the  wmnrntai  oi.Badom*  s«ft  n.  S.S.£.  oi  Waoaw  1^  dm 


and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vlstnla,  opposite  the  conftMlkOa  of 
the  San.  Pop.  (18S1)  6265,  or,  wduding  suburbs^  14,710;  <t897) 
6534.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Poland^  bdog  — ^'-"-ll 
as  early  as  1079;  from  1 139  to  1332  it  wu  the  chief  town  of  tiK 

{>rii;cipaliiy  of  ihe  Mmc  name.  In  1240,  and  again  in  1259, 
it  was  burned  by  the  Mongols.  Under  Casimir  III.  it  reached  a 
high  di-grce  of  prosperity.  In  14:0  it  w.is  tho  seal  of  a  congress 
for  the  establishmetit  of  peace  with  Lithuania,  .md  in  1570  the 
"  Consensus  Saiidorniriensis  "  wai  held  here  for  uniting  the 
Lutherans,  ilalvinisu  and  Moravian  Brethren.  Subsequent 
waiS)  and  especially  theSmtfsh  (e.g.  in  1655)  ruined  the  town 
even  non  than  did  aumtRNis  oonflagrations,  aad  in  tlie  second 
part  of  tho  i8th  eentuy  it  had  only  abont  aooe  tnhabitaatu 
Herein  i7o» the PnlMi snpporteraaf  AngHStiiaof  Saaony  banded 
togetheragainstCharlesXII.of  Sweden.  The  beautiful  cathedral 
was  built  between  1120  and  1191;  it  was  relr.iilt  in  stor.c  in 
1 560,  and  ii  one  of  the  oldest  monuments  of  lVih_>h  arcliitcclure. 
Two  of  the  churches  arc  line  relics  of  the  13th  ccitur;,.  Th^ 
castle,  built  by  Casimir  111.  (14th  century),  stiil  exists.  The 
city  gis'es  title  (o  an  episcopal  sec  (Roman  Catholic). 

8AND0WAY,  a  town  and  district  in  the  Arakan  diviskm  ol 
Lower  Burma.  The  toWB  (pop.  1901,  12,845)  is  very  andeat, 
and  is  said  to  hava  been  at  one  time  the  capital  of  Arakan. 
The  diitrkt  haa  an  ana  of  3784  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901)  90,927, 
showing  an  incnose  of  16  %  in  the  decade.  Tlic  coun-ry 
is  mountainotIS,  the  Arakan  range  sending  out  ^purs  wh  cb 
reach  the  coast.  Some  cf  the  peaks  in  the  N.  attain  accc  i:.d 
morh  ft.  The  streams  are  only  mountain  torrfnts  to  wi'hin 
a  few  niile.s  of  the  coast;  the  ini>uth  of  the  Khwa  forms  a  g  .>d 
ani.borage  ior  vessels  of  from  9  to  10  ft.  draught.  The  ntcki 
in  the  Arakan  range  and  its  spurs  are  metamorpidc,aDd  comprise 
cby,  slates,  ironstone  and  indtuated  saodstooa;  towraida  tte 
S.,  ironstone,  trap  and  rocks  of  bataltSc  diancter  aitt  eonmMn; 
veins  of  steatite  and  white  fibious  quaita  ate  also  fauad.  The 
rafam  in  1905  was  230-49  fn.  Except  a  few  acres  of  tobacco^ 
all  the  cultivation  is  rice.  Sandov.ay  was  ceded  to  ihe  Briiisj^ 
with  the  rest  of  Arakan,  by  the  treaty  of  Vai L<lal>o  in  18:6. 

SANDOWN.  a  w.iicnng-place  in  the  I-le  of  ^\'ight,  Lnghr.d, 
6\  m,  S.  of  Kydo  hy  rad.  I'up.  of  uiban  district  (1901)  5006. 
It  is  beautifully  tiiuatei!  on  rii-ing  ground  overlooking  Sandown 
Bay  and  the  Kr  glish  Channel,  on  the  S.£.  coast  of  the  island 
There  is  a  w  i  le  e\pansc  of  sandy  shore,  and  bathing  is  excellent 

SANDPIPER  (Get.  Sand0ajtr),  the  naiaa  applied  to  neaily 
ail  the  smaller  kindsaf  thegraupLiniooIaa  whkh  are  not  Flovea 
(q.v.)  or  Smpcs  (f  .•.),  bat  may  be  said  to  be  intermediate  between 
them.  AcQording  to  F.  Willughby  fn  1676  it  was  the  name  given 
by  Yorkshiremen  to  the  bird  pcpularly  known  in  England  as  the 
"  Summer-Snipe," — the  Trir.i;,!  hyf>,i!<-iu<-s  of  Linnaeus  and  the 
Ti-'Umuj  hypdeum  of  later  wri'.tri, — but  pri  b.ibly  even  ia 
Wtliughby's  time  the  name  was  of  much  wtiicr  signification. 
Placed  by  most  systcmatists  fai  the  family  Scolopacidae,  tht 
birds  commonly  called  Sandpipers  seem  to  form  three  anrlinill, 
which  have  been  often  regarded  as  Subfamiliea— Tbtaafiusv 
Tringinae  and  Phalaropodinae,  the  last  jodeod  Ilk  aune  daasi&ca* 
tions  taking  the  higher  laidc  of  a  Family— Malaropodidae. 
This  section  comprehends  three  species  only,  know  n  as  rhal.irnpes 
or  swimming  sandpipers,  which  arc  diiiinguiihc  I  by  the  mem- 
branes that  fringe  their  toes,  in  two  of  the  fin-iies  forming 
marginal  lobes,'  and  by  the  character  of  ihcir  k>wcr  pluusa^c, 
which  is  as  dose  as  that  of  a  duck.  The  most  obvious  distinct  ions 
between  Totaninae  and  Tringinae  may  be  said  to  Ue  in  the  acuta 
or  blunt  form  of  the  tip  of  the  bill  (with  which  is  twirfiattii  a 
less  or  greater  devebpmeat  fd  tho  sensitive  aervcs  rvirmtns 
almost  if  not  quite  to  its  cxtrendly,  and  thenfore  greatly  in. 
fkencing  the  mode  of  fccdbg)  and  in  the  style  of  plumage — 
the  Tringinae,  with  blunt  a«d  flexible  bills,  mostly  assuming 
a  sumpMr-diMs  ia'which.sonie  tint  of  cheMmit  oir  tcddisii-bfovtt 

•  These  arc  Phalatoput  fuluatiut  and  P.  (or  Lchipts)  kxpcrhmnn, 
and  were  thought  hy  totnc  of  ihi-  older  wriicni  to  be  allied  to  ike 
CootsCj.v.).  Thrihird»p(xiesi»/>.  (or5lrcai((>aM)«tfjein.  AUaiw 
natives  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  If.  iwmiifilietei  and  the  last  it 
atpecially  Anwricaa,  thoiigh  periiapa  a  straggler  to  Eaiofc^ 
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li  ftcvalnt,  wfaik  ths  TotabMi;  vitli  acote  ud  ttiSer  bob, 
dbphr  ao  tndi  fivdjr  oaJoon.  FlntJwniMK,  tlw  Trinsinae, 
except  when  breeding,  frequent  the  sca-shore  mudi  more  than 
do  the  Totuiinae.*  To  thr  latter  belong  the  Grcenshank  (q.v.) 
and  Rolihank  (^r.),  as  well  as  the  Common  SandpIjH-r,  the 
."Summer-Snipe"  above-mentioned,  a  bird  hardly  ciccnling 
a  akylark  in  size,  and  of  ver>'  Rcmr^l  ili-tribution  throughi.ul 
tfae  British  I&lands,  but  chicily  ircqucnting  clear  atrcams, 
C^tecially  those  with  a  gravelly  or  rocky  bottom,  and  most 
mcmenlif  breeding  on  the  beds  of  sand  or  shingle  on  their  banks, 
it  atodlgr  makes  its  appearance  in  May.  The  nest,  in  which 
faar  «gfi  aic  bid  witii  thdr  pointed  cods  necUnf  in  its  centra 
(u  h  naal  amoag  f.{mifnMTiii  birds),  is  addom.far  from  the 
water's  edge,  and  the  eggs,  as  weU  »  the  newly-haUhed  and 
down-covered  yoting,  closely  resemble  the  surrounding  pebbles. 
The  Common  Sandpiper  is  found  over  the  greater  p.irt  of  the 
Otd  World.  In  summer  it  is  the  most  abundant  bi.-d  of  its 
kind  in  the  i\i.ri.n.e  N.  of  Europe,  and  it  extends  across  Asia 
to  Japan.  In  winter  it  makes  its  way  to  India,  Australia  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  America  its  place  is  taken  by  a 
cJnecljr  luDdied  iprdft,  wfaicb  b  said  to  have  also  occurred  in 
Em^ami—T.  ■MmarlHS,  tlM"  Peetweet,"  or  Spotted  Sandpiper, 
m  odkd  bMi  its  usual  ay,  or  ton  the  nlaoit  dreulsr  marks 
vhich  wpet  Its  lofwr  plumage.  In  haliiu  It  it  slnQir  t» 
iti  r<  .ngener  of  the  Old  World,  and  In  winter  It  HT**—  to  the 
.\.-:Ul.c«  and  to  Central  and  South  America. 

( )( i  t  her  Totaninae.one  of  the  mo«t  remarkable  U  that  to  which  the 
iiutppropriate  name  of  Green  Sandpiper  has  been  aMigned,  the 
T*t*mm*  or  Uthdromas  ecknfmt  of  omitbologists.  which  differs  (ao 
fu  a*  u  known)  from  all  others  of  the  noup  both  in  iit  o«teology ' 
and  mode  of  nidification.  the  hen  laying  rierejtjj*  in  the  Hewrtcd  nests 
of  other  birds, — Jays,  Thrushes  or  Pigeons, — but  nc.irly 
M  soosc  height  (from  35030  ft.)  from  the  ground  {Ftk.  Zi'ol  .Socidy, 
1863,  pp.  SJ^SJS).  This  species  occurs  in  EnRlan.!  iIjo  »h.  Io  >car 
found,  and  is  presumed  to  have  bred  there,  though  the  fait  ha.« 
never  been  satisfactorily  proved.  nMlknoiiledie el  Its Cftatic  habits 
come*  from  naturalists  in  pMntnnia  and  Sweden.  This  sand  pi  per 
ischMacterizcd  by  its  dark  upper  plumage,  which  contrasts  strongly 
vhk  the  white  of  the  tower  part  of  the  back  and  gives  the  bird  as  ft 
(ir*  much  the  Iwk  cf  a  very  large  hoii*e-marttn.  The  so-eallctl 
»  -  "i-s.irdr':Y-cr.  r/i:"ti>J.  which,  though 'muc  h  less  common,  ii 
kn  j»  n  lij  h.\\e  hrcd  in  England,  has  a  con«derable  re*embl.tnce  to 
thv  *;>n-i.-  la-it  mcnlii  lu-d,  but  ran  be  disting^ikhed  by  the  feathen 
of  the  axjJUry  plume  being  white  barred  with  greyish-black,  while 
in  the  creea  seadptocc  lh«r  are  greyish -olack  bemd  with 
»yte.  u  iaaa  abowBiiit  bird  in  most  parts  of  aofthen  Europe, 
■tarrating  in  winter  very  far  to  the  southward. 

Of  the  section  Tringinae  the  best  known  are  the  Knot  (or.)  and 
the  Dunlin,  T.  c!>tna.  The  latter,  often  alsocalled  Ox-bird,  Plover's 
Pa^e.  Purre  a.n  )  S'.int. — name*  whi<  h  it  j.h.iri's  wiih  some  other 
t>rr:rf. — n^^t  oi  l  v  brenis  commonly  on  many  of  thcrlcvatcil  moors 
r  f  Hntjin,  but  in  autumn  resorts  m  countlos  flocks  to  the  shores. 
In  winter  of  a  nearly  uniform  osh-grev  above  and  white  beneath,  in 
•umMr  the  featbctsof  the  back  are  btacic  with  deep  rust-coloured 
edges,  and  a  broad  black  belt  occupies  the  breast.  The  Dunlin  varies 
eoo»td«-raMy  in  sire,  examples  from  N.  America  being  almost  always 
rerT?i;nizjhle  from  their  Krcater  bulk,  while  in  Europe  there  appears 
to  be  a  smalkr  rare  u-hii  h  has  received  the  name  of  T.  xkinit.  In 
the  breedin.'  >--.i.-.on  the  male  Dunlin  uticrsa  movt  fieeuliarand  far- 
ioaeding  whiiitic,  somewhat  resembling  the  coatinuc<l  ringing  of  a 
U^toMtd  musical  bdL 

tffen  to  the  t>unlin  and  Knot  thecoratnoneat  British  Tringinae  are 
the  Sandcrling,  Calidris  artnaria  (distinguished  from  every  other 
of  the  group  by  wanting  a  hind  toe),  the  Purple  S>n<lpi[irr, 
r.  Itrimta  or  maritima.  the  Curlew-S;indpiper,  T.  luhatquatj  and 
the  Little  and  Temminck's  Stints.  7".  minuta  and  T.  temmtncki. 
T.  minuliHc,  the  American  stint.  i>  darker,  with  olivr  f<i-t,  .Tnd  r.inj;.  ? 
from  the  Arctic  New  World  to  Brazil.  T.  JuuiccUts.  Tioniparri''* 
saadpipcr,  with  white  upper  tail-covcrta  inhabits  Arctic  Amenra, 
bai  rcKfacs  the  greater  pait  «f  SoMb  Ancriea  la  winter,  whiUt 
r.  keirtf.  with  brownish  medhmtnl-caiwift^eitsndl  over  neatly  all 


'  There  are  no  English  words  adequate  to  express  these  two 
•ectioaa.  By  some  British  writers  the  Tringinae  have  been  indicated 
ns**SlkMak  a  term  cociuite  with  Stunt  and  wholly  iiupplicabte  to 
munf  of  them,  while  American  writer*  have  restricted  to  them  the 
•me  of  **  Sandpiper,"  and  call  the  Totanicue,  to  which  that  name 
is  especially  appropriate,  "  Willets." 

•  It  pafsesfcs  only  a  single  pair  of  posterior  "  emargitutinns  '"  on 
its  sternum,  in  this  respect  rtvmbling  the  Ruff  iq.t.).  Av-  n^  rlie 
nevefs  aad  boiipcs  other  wsiiarly  caceptk>nal  cases  ra^  be  (oua4. 
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The  bfoad-bille<I  MnrlprpeV,  7".  plclyrhyncha ,  of  the  Old  World, 
seems  to  br  m<iri-  •.iii|K  like  than  any  that  .ire  u--u,illy  us^i^jntd  to  this 
section.  The  spoon-billed  sandpiper.  tunKotkyiukiLi  pyanuifM, 
breeds  in  worth  eiinerB  Asia  and  N.W. iUaerica,  and  ranges  to  China 
and  Burma  in  winter.  (A.  N.) 

SANDRART,  JOACHIM  VON  (iGoO-tOSS),  Ccrm.-in  art- 
h:>"i>ri,in  and  painter,  was  born  at  Frankfurt,  and  after  ftudying 
in  (icrtnany,  Holland  and  England,  wm'.  in  l(l2^  to  Italy, 
where  he  became  famous  as  a  portrait-painter.  He  subsequently 
revisited  HoUand  and  then  settled  in  Nureml>erg,  where  he  died. 
His  "  Peace-Banquet,  1649  "  is  in  the  town  hall  there.  He 
is  best  known  as  the  author  of  books  on  art,  some  of  ibcm  in 
Latin,  and  cq^edally  lor  hb  historical  nork,  the  DnUdm 
AMmh  (i<79-i679}>  of  wUdi  then  k  n  Bodoa  edition  hf 
Sponsd  (1896). 

SAMDRnroiliUI.  a  village  fai  the  N.W.  puKamentar)*  division 

of  .S'orfolk,  England,  3  m.  from  the  vh  irc  <if  the  Wash,  and  j\ 
from  Wolferton  station  on  the  Gre.tt  I'.i'tcrn  railway.  Samlring- 
ha.Ti  IlouAc  was  a  count r>'  seat  of  King  Edward  VII.,  nnjuitKl 
by  him  when  Prince  of  Wales  by  purchase  in  tS6i.  Ten  years 
later  the  mansion  then  existing  was  replaced  by  the  present 
picturesque  building  in  brick  and  stone  in  Elizabethan  style. 
The  estate,  of  some  7000  acres,  indodcS  n  park  of  200  acres, 
entered  by  fine  wraiight  iron  gates  constmctcd  at  Norwjch. 
The  dnuvh  nf  St  Ma^  Msgdakne  contatas  snoy  Qenoriab 
of  the  royal  family. 
SANDnONB.  in  petrology,  a  consolidated  sand  mA  built  up 

of  sand  ^^T.;iiis  held  together  by  a  cementing  subst.incc.  The 
size  of  the  j).irtiiles  varies  within  wide  limits  and  in  the  same 
rock  may  be  uniform  or  irregular:  the  coarser  s,indstoncs 
arc  called  grits,  and  form  a  transili^n  to  conplonurates  (ij  v.), 
while  the  finer  grained  usually  contain  an  adniinturc  of  mud 
or  clay  and  paaa  over  by  all  stages  into  arenaceous  shales  and 
clay  rocks.  Greywackcs  (,q.v.)  arc  sandstones  belonging  to  the 
older  geological  qntemi,  such  na  the  Silurian  oc  Cambrfsn, 
usually  of  blown  «r  grey  ooloar  and  very  injure. 

The  Bdncnk  «t  asndttonrs  m  nne  as  those  of  sands. 
Quarts  b  the  conaienest;  with  It  often  occurs  a  considerable 
.-imr^  ir.f  of  felspar,  and  usually  ri!  n  m  me  v  l:itc  mica.  Chlorite, 
argillaceous  matter,  calcitc  a;id  iron  are  exceedingly 

common  in  sandstones,  and  in  some  varieties  arc  important 
constituents;  garnet,  tourmaline,  zircon,  epidotc,  rutile  and 
anatase  arc  often  present  though  rarely  in  any  quantity.  Accord- 
ing to  ihcir  composition  we  may  distinguish  siliceous  sandstones 
(some  of  these  are  so  pure  that  they  contain  90%  of  silica, 
e.g.  Ctai^tb  stone  and  some  gannistcrs),  felspathic  sandstones 
or  aifcosca  Qtu  dimUt  and  aofter  than  the  siliceous  sandstones) ; 
micaceous  sandstone^  wfah  flakes  of  mica  lying  along  the  bed- 
ding planes;  argillaceous  sandstones;  fcrmginotts  santbtones, 
brown  or  red  In  colour  with  the  sand  grains  rntt  J  '.vitli  red 
haematite  or  brownish  yellow  limonilc;  impure  sandstones, 
usually  in  the'maltt  oonitatiqg'of  quarts  frith  a  bige  addition 
of  other  minerals. 

The  cementing  material  is  often  fine  dnioedonib  sOica,  and  edrtn 
in  such  small  quantity  that  it  is  difficult  to  recogniie  even  with  the 
microacope.  In  some  of  the  chert y  sandstones  of  the  Grccnsand 
the  chalcedonic  cement  is  miKfa  more  abundant:  these  rocks  also 
contain  rounde<l  grains  of  glauconite,  to  which  they  owe  their  green 
colour.  Cr>  >ila!line  silica  Quartz)  is  dcpositi-d  intecAtitially  in  some 
Mtid^tonri.  oftrr.  in  rtT^ular  parallel  crystalline  growth  on  the  original 
s.ind  RtainH.  and  w.htn  there  arc  cavities  or  (1.14 u res  in  the  r<wk  riuiy 
;how  the  de\-elopment  of  regular  crystalline  facctiL  By  this  process 
the  rock  becomes  Imnijr  cowpected,  and  is  then  described  aa  a 
quartiiie  (or.).  AcslenieOMS  cement  isalmot  equally  commant 
it  may  be  derived  from  puticlcs  of  shells  or  other  calcareous  fo^ts 
originally  mixed  with  the  Mnd  and  subsequently  dissolved  and  re* 
deposited  in  the  spaces  between  the  other  grain*.  In  Fi^ntaitu-blwu 
sandstone  and  some  British  Ss  ondarv'  nxks  the  c.i!.  iic  n  in  !  ir,;c 
crystalline  maucs,  which  when  broken  ihow  pi  iru-  1  l.  avaKCs.  molik-il 
with  small  rounded  sand  grains;  in  the  Fn  h  roclc  external 
rhombohedral  faces  are  present  and  the  crystals  may  be  of  contidcr- 
aUc  size.  Many  of  the  British  luiaaric  aiid  Crctaccmis  sanditOBce 
(t.g.  Kentish  Rag,  Spilsby  Sandstone)  are  of  this  cakareous  type. 
In  ferruginous  sandstonrs  the  iron  oMdcs  usually  form  only  a  tnin 
(lellicle  coating  each  grain,  but  •ometimcs.lnihegfeensandi.are more 
atiumlani.  csprrially  in  roncTetionary  ma-we*  or  '"•■t;r[T;ation».  In 
ar>;illa' eon's  ^.ln<|'>t(Inc■^  the  tme  <l->w  y   ii.  r- r:  I,  •  ompacted  by 

pressure,  holds  the  sand  grains  together,  and  rock*  of  tlus  kind  are 
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■oft  »iHf  break  up  easily  when  ttpntiA  to  the  weather  or  mibmilted 
to  crushing  tc&u.  Among  ntiwr  cementing  miicriak  najf  lie  men- 
tioned, dolomite,  barvtei,  lluoftteand  phMiilkM*  of  lime^  but  thew 

arr  only  iDc.illy  foumi. 

Many  •.jiiiJ»H)ru-s  tontjin  concnliuris  which  m.iy  l>c  several  feet 
in  lii.iincli  r,  and  arc  »oniclin«'*  in't  (rif  by  wi.illuririK  cir  »hin  the 
ri«  k  1-4  sjilit  open  by  a  blow.  Most  fr\t|uinlly  tht-*  arc  M.i.  i-'u-. 
and  then  thcv  intcncfc  with  the  employment  ij  the  nxic  fur  certain 
pHipBUfc  —  rar  iMkiMg  griwIWOBW  or  for  buildim»«f  fine  dreucd 
■tona  Aisillnoeom  cowcmioni  er  cUy  galU  are  almott  cqiully 
CWIBOW.  and  nodules  of  pyritea  or  mm  .i^^io;  the  latter  weather 
to  a  brown  ru»iy  pdwder.  nnd  are  m  i--t  ui.iU-^.irjblc  in  building 

■(one«.  Phosph.itic.  femijjinous,  l>anr-tii:  ari  l  i.ilc.imiu*  concretions 
occur  .1!  -i>  111  vjino  i<f  the  nuks  tj(  iliis  ^rDiip.  Wi-  rnay  jIso  nirniion 
the  prcactvcc  of  lead  ores  (the  Eifcl,  ticrmany),  copj>cr  ore*  (Chcisy 
and  Kxne  Brituh  Triaxic  sandstones)  and  manganese  oxides.  In 
aome  districts  (r.f.  Alaace)  bituminous  aandstones  occur,  whiie  in  N. 
America  many  Devwriu  wodapnM  CMttia  BMraleuin.  Many 
Coal-Meaaurea  aandilonc*  eonttin  rennina  of  pUnta  praerved  aa 
black  imprcssioDs. 

The  colours  o(  sandstones  arise  mottty  from  their  impjritie*; 
pure  siliceous  and  calcareous  santl^tnne?  are  white,  creamy  or  p.ilc 
yellow  (In. Ill  MtuU  u.ii  i-H  <ii  ifun  iixirl, -,).  Ml.itk  Cdlnur*  arc  flue  tu 
coal  or  mangaocsc  dioxide;  red  to  haematite  (rarely  to  copper 
oxide):  yellow  to  limonitc.  green  to  glauronitc.  Tmiae  which  contain 
dbi^fr^nicnta  of  ahak^  Ac,  are  often  grey  (r.^.  the  Pennant  Grit  of 

Sindstooei  ate  very  extensively  worked,  mostly  by  quarrfaa  bat 
sometimes  by  mine^.  in  all  districts  where  they  occur  and  are  used 
(or  a  lari;e  vari-  ty  of  puijioscs.  Quarrying  is  facilitated  by  the 
pri-«ei>cc  of  two  »y»tetn»  of  joints,  dcvelope«i  apprtjxinvatcly  in  equal 
pt-rfiTTtion,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  one  another  and  perj»enditular 
to  the  bedding  planes.  Some(imi.-!i  this  jointing  determines  the 
-weathering  of  the  rack  into  square  pillar-hkc  forms  or  into  mural 
aocnecy  (ag.  dw  Chnder  Sandstcin  of  Germany).  As  building 
atones  aandatonca  are  much  in  favour,  especially  in  the  Carboniferous 
districtaof  Britain,  where  they  can  readily  be  obtained.  They  have 
the  advantage  of  beinR  iliiral  Ic,  ftrnnj:  arKl  readily  dreraed.  They 
are  UMinlly  Liiil  "on  the  tx>1."  ihit  is  to  nay,  with  their  bc<ldin(; 
surfaces  horizontal  and  their  edges  czpoacd.  The  finer  kinds  of 
aandaione  are  often  eawn,  not  bcwia  or  trimnwd  wito  chisels.  Pure 
ailiccoua  aandstones  are  the  most  durable,  but  are  often  very  ex- 
pcnrfweindreni  and  are  not  obtainable  in  many  places.  Sandstones 
are  alio  need  for  grindstones  and  for  millstones.  For  engineering 
puiposet,  such  as  (latns,  piers,  din  and  liridgcs.  crystalline  rocks, 
such  as  graniti  ,  are  often  prefirrt  il  ai  Uing  obtainable  in  larger 
blocks  and  having  a  higher  cnuhing  xtrvnuth.  Very  pure  siliceous 
sandstones  (such  as  the  gannistcrs  of  the  north  of  ICngland)  may  be 
UMd  for  lining  furnaces,  hearths,  Stc  As  sandstones  are  alwa>-s 
poRNMb  they  oo  not  take  a  good  polish  and  are  MC  need  aa  ornamental 
atone*,  but  this  property  make*  them  abaoib  laige  quantities  of 
water,  and  consequently  they  are  often  important  sources  of  water 
supply  (r.f.  the_  water-stones  of  the  Tria«  of  the  English  MiillaniN). 
Silver  is  found  in  beds  of  sandstone  in  Utah,  lead  near  Kommem  in 
Prussia,  and  copper  at  Chcasy  near  Lyons.  (J.  S.  F.) 

SANDUB*  or  StnoKKW,  a  petty  elate  of  Sw  India,  surrounded 
bytlNlbdiWdiltrictefBdlaiy.  Arca,  i6t  iq.  m.  Pop.(igoi), 
ii,Mo;«stlBMtedi8««MM^|}SB(k  TberaJ»b«MahiatUof  the 
-Chorpiide  (uaOy.  Ob  tlie  ireiteni  border  it  a  MO  range,  which 

contains  the  ttiilltary  tanatorium  of  Ramandrug.  Manganese 
and  hematite  iron  ore  have  been  found,  lioth  of  unu.^ual  purity. 

SANDUSKY,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  ami  the  county-scat  of 
Eric  county,  Ohio,  U.S..\.,  on  Sanflusky  I!ay,  an  arm  of  Lake 
Eric,  about  $6  m.  \V.  tiy  "f  (  U  viland.  Top.  (iS<x)),  18,471; 
(1900),  IQ,664,  of  whom  400J  were  foreign-born  and  295  were 
negroes;  (1910  U.S.  census)  19,989.  Sandusky  is  ser\-ed  by  the 
Lake  Shore  tc  KfichigaD  Southern,  the  Cleveland,  CiBdnnati,. 
Giicago  &  Saint  Louis,  tlw  Faiaqfhtiik,  tbe  BattioMCelc  Ohio, 
and  the  Lake  Erie  tt  Weatera  tdlnayi,  by  several  intcrurban 
cieetck  liatt,  and  by  ttcaioboats  to  the  principal  porta  en  the 
Great  Lakea.  Among  tbe  public  buildings  are  the  United 
States  Government  Building  and  the  Court  House.  The  city 
has  a  Carnegie  library  (iS.;;),  anil  is  the  jk-al  of  the  Lake 
Laboratory  (biological)  of  ihc  Ohio  State  I'nivcrsily,  and  of  the 
Ohio  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home  (r6  buildings). 

'  At  the  entrance  \<>  S.>nc.!iiQky  Bay  is  Cr  i!ir  F'oint,  wfth  a  beach  for 
bathioE-  At  the  ir:  ■utli  <^f  the  harlwur  ii  Jt  hnvun's  IslarKi,  where 
many  Confederate  prisoners  were  confined  during  tbe  Civil  War. 
A  fair  aics  farther  N.  are  several  fishing  reeorta,  among  them 
LalwiMe  and  Put-in-Bay;  at  the  latter  the  United  States  eowrn- 
■rent  maintains  a  fish  hatcherv,  and  out  of  the  bay  Oliver  Hazard 
Pierry  and  hia  fleet  sailed  on  the  morning  of  the  ioth  of  September 
lit}  for  tbe  Battle  of  Lake  Erie.  Sandusky  has  a  good  harbour. 


and  ita  tnde  in  coal,  lumber,  stone,  cement,  fish,  fruit,  ice,  wine  and 
beer  it  extensive;  in  1908  the  value  of  iu  expons.  chiefly  to  Canada, 
was  #580^191  and  the  value  of  its  imports  ti7.763.  The  value  of  its 

factory  pro<liict»  increased  from  |j,H3V5'Jt>  in  1900  to  $4.H78,563 
in  |t)05,  or  "I  J  '1^,. 

KnJ;!i^h  ^^ac^er^  were  at  S.ini|iisk\  as  r.iily  as  17J9,  and  by  1763 
a  flirt  ha't  Imii  cre<  lrd;  !>ut  vii  the  liMh  ■  (  M.iv  i .f  that  year,  during 
the  Foniiac  rifeing,  the  Wyandot  Indans  burned  the  fort.  The  6rst 
permanent  settlenteM  n)M  asade  In  |SI7,  and  te  1I45  SaadiMhir  was 
chartered  as  a  dty. 

SANDWICH.  EDWARD  MONTAGU,  or  MOUNTAGU.  itX 

Earl  or  (1625-1672),  English  admiral,  was  a  son  of  Sir  Sidney 
Montagu(d.  1644)0!  Hinchinbrook,  who  was  a  brother  uf  licniy 
Montagu,  tit  carl  df  Manchester,  and  of  Edward  Montagu, 
ist  Loni  Montagu  of  Bottghion.  Me  «aa  bom  on  the  27ih  of 
July  i6asi  uid  although  Ua  father  tnt  ft  royaliit,  be  hisndi 
Joiiwd  the  parliamentary  party  at  the  ovtbreak  of  the  Cbnk 
War.  la  lAis  be  raised  a  KigiaMBt,-«ritb  «faich  be  distinguiibed 
himsdf  at  the  battles  of  Manton  Ifeor  and  Nascby  and  at  tbe 
siege  of  Bristol.  Though  one  of  Cromwell's  intimate  friends, 
he  took  little  part  in  public  affairs  until  1653,  when  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  council  of  state.  Uis  career  as 
a  seaman  began  in  1656,  when  he  was  made  a  gencral-at-sea, 
his  colleague  being  Robert  Blake.  Having  taken  some  part  in 
the  operatioits  against  Dunkirk  in  i6s7,hewaschoicaa  mctnbcr 
of  Cromwell's  House  of  Lords,  and  bl  t6s9  be  was  sent  by 
Richard  Cromwell  with  a  fleet  to  anaafe  a  peace  betweea 
Sweden  and  Dennark.  After  the  f aD  of  Richaird  be  resigned 
his  commaod  and  joined  with  tboae  «b»  «cie  fiifbtcncd  by  tbe 
prospect  of  aiuudiy  in  btlnginc  aboot  tlie  rotoiBtioii  ol  Cbailci 
II.  Again  gcnerul-al-sca  eariy  in  1660,  Montagu  carried  tbe 
fleet  over  to  the  side  of  the  exiled  king,  and  wa$  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  fctchinj;  ("h.irlrs  from  llollami.  He  was  then  made 
a  knight  of  the  (".arUr,  and  in  July  1O60  was  created  earl  of 
Sandwich.  Ili.s  sub!<'<|uent  naval  duties  included  the  conveyance 
of  several  royal  exiles  to  Englaiul  and  arranging  ior  the  ccssioD 
of  Tangier  and  for  the  payment  «C  £300^000,  tbe  do«riy  of 
Catherine  of  Braganxa. 

During  the  war  with  the  Dutch  in  1664-1665  Sandwich 
commaadedaaquadieo under  the dulaoC  Yorkaod  distiaguished 

himadflnthebattleeffLewciteltoBthesrdofJitiietMS'  When 

the  duke  retired  later  in  the  same  year  be  became  commander-in- 
chief,  and  he  directed  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  some  Dutch 
ii  ir  li.-.r,l  sli^ps  which  were  sheltering  in  the  Norwegian  pcir! 
of  Bergen;  however,  on  his  homcwanl  voyage  he  captured 
some  valuable  prizes,  about  which  a  great  deal  of  trouble  arose 
on  his  return.  I'ersonal  jealousies  were  intermingled  with 
charges  of  irregularities  in  dealing  with  the  captured  property, 
and  the  upshe>t  was  that  Sandwich  was  dismissed  from  his 
command,  but  as  a  solatium  was  sent  to  Madrid  as  ambassador 
extraordinaiy.  He  arranfed  a  treaty  with  Spain,  and  in  167a 
was  appointed  pnsldeiit  of  tbe  eooiicOef  trade  and  plantatieiia. 
When  the  war  with  the  Dutch  was  renewed  In  i<9>  Sandwidi 
again  commanded  a  squadron  under  the  duke  of  York,  and 
(luring  Ihc  fight  in  South.vold  Bay  on  the  jSth  of  May  1672, 
his  ship,  the  "  Royal  (icorgc,"  after  having  taken  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  action,  was  set  on  fire  and  was  blu«  n  up.  The  earl's 
body  was  found  some  days  later  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  Edward  (d.  168S)  the  eldest  of  his  six  sons,  succeeded 
to  the  titles;  another  son,  John  Montagu  (c.  1655-1728)  was 
dcaa  ef  Durham. 

Lord  Sandwich  claimed  to  have  a  certain  know1e»fge  of  science, 
and  his  translation  ojf  a  Spanish  work  on  the  ylr»  of  Melah  appeared 
in  1674.  Many  of  his  letters  and  papers  are  in  the  British  Museum, 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  OxfonJ,  and  in  tin  [-■^^■  -.'ion  of  the  present 
carl  of  Sandwich,  rfe  is  mentioned  very  freijutntly  in  the  X/tanrcf 
his  kinaroaa,  Samuel  Pepys.  See  also  J.  Charnodu  iMfrmWa 
Natalii,  voL  i.  (1794):  John  Campbell,  Litet  of  Ikf  mmm  Ammmi, 
vol.  iL  (1779):  a«nL  Uicy.  X«w  ^lA*  Mlii^ 
(1840). 

SANDWICH.  JOn  ■OUTAOU.  4Tn  Easi  or  (i7i8-i79»). 
was  bom  on  the  3rd  of  Noveml>cr  i ;  iS  and  succeeded  his  grand- 
father, Edward,  the  3rd  carl,  in  the  earldom  in  1729.  Educated 
at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  spent  some  time 
bl  invdBai,  end  «■  bia  niam  to  BmMd  tn  1739  be  took  Us 
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aesk  in  the  Heuie  of  Lords  u  a  kUamt  of  the  duke  of  Bedford. 
Ik  im  aooa  ufoialod  OM  of  kho  coamiHionen  of  the  odaHnhy 
ondcr  Bcdfbra  ead  a  colonel  fa  the  anny.  In  1746  he  «aa  ant 

as  p]«nipotentiaty  to  the  congress  at  Breda,  and  he  continued 
to  rxke  part  in  the  negotiations  for  peace  until  the  treaty  of 
Aix-la-ChapeUc  was  concluded  in  1748.  In  February  1748  he 
became  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  retaining  thi5  post  until  he 
was  dismissed  by  the  Jcing  in  J-jnc  1751.  In  August  1753 
Sandwich  became  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  and 
while  filling  this  office  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  prosecution 
«f  John  WOkcs.  He  had  bm  iModated  with  Wiikea  in  the 
wMocloae  fraternity  of  Medaanham,  and  his  attitude  now  in 
taming  against  the  fomwt  CMBpaniOQ  of  bb  pleasures  oiade  bun 
very  unpopular,  and,  from  •  Bae  fa  the  Bettor's  Open,  he  was 
known  henceforward  as  "Jemmy  Twilchcr."  He  was  post- 
master general  in  1768,  secretary  of  state  in  1770,  and  again 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty  from  1771  to  17S3.  For  corruption 
and  incaj^acity  Sandwicii's  adniinist ration  is  unique  in  Ihc 
his'ory  of  the  British  navy.  Ollkes  were  Ixiiight,  ?.li!ri-s  "were 
Stolen  and,  worst  of  ail,  ships,  unseaworthy  and  inadequately 
equipped,  weie  aott  to  figkt  the  battles  of  their  country.  The 
first  toed  became  very  unpopular  in  this  oooiwiioa  also,  and  his 
fldinaMBt  fa  March  178a  was  hailed  with  joy.  Sandwich 
Miritd  Oontlgr,  daughter  of  Charles,  ist  visootint  Fane,  by 
whom  be  had  a  son  John  (1743-1814),  who  became  tho  sth 
«rl  He  had  also  several  child rrn  by  the  singer  Margaret, 
or  Marllia,  Ray,  of  whom  Basil  Monl.igu  (1770-1851),  writer, 
juribt  and  philanthropist,  w-xs  one.  The  murder  of  Mi&»  Ray 
by  a  rejected  suitor  in  April  1779  increased  the  carl's  unpopu- 
larity, which  was  alt'eady  great,  and  the  stigmas  of  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Wilkes  and  the  corrupt  administration  of  the  navy 
dting  to  him  to  the  last.  He  died  on  the  joth  of  April  179.7. 

The  Sandwich  I»Iands  («ce  Hawah)  were  named  after  him  by 
Captain  Cook.  His  Veyart  round  Ou  UedUerrantan  tn  tk*  Yrart 
ijiis  citd  1739  »a»  puhlisneH  po*thumou!.ly  in  1799.  with  a  very 
ftaucring  minioir  by  the  Rev.  J.  Ct")ke;  the  Ltfe,  Adpmlurrt, 
Intriptes  and  Amours  oj  the  uUbntUi  Jemmy  TviUher  (1770^,  whi<.h 
ii  extremely  rare,  tclia  a  very  differeat  talc  See  alyp  the  wioat  col- 
kctiofw  of  kttrrs,  meniotrs  and  papers  of  the  time,  including  Horace 
WaJpole's  LftUrs  and  Memoir t  and  the  Baijcrd  Correspondence. 

SANDWICH,  a  market  town,  municipal  borough,  and  one  of 
the  Cinque  Ports  in  the  St  Augustine's  parliamentary  division  of 
Kent,  England,  12  m.  E.  of  Canterbury,  on  the  Soulh-Eostcrn  & 
r%a*tt»t*  nflway.  Pop^  (1901),  3170.  It  is  situated  s  m. 
bcm  Hw  IM.  on  the  liver  Stour,  which  b  aavicaUe  m  to  the 
bridse  far  veada  of  NO  tona.  Theoid  llneof  theweDaevtbe 
land  si  i<:  i;  marked  by  a  public  walk.  The  Fisher  Gate  and  » 
gateway  called  the  Barbican  are  interesting;  but  the  four 
principal  gates  were  ptllled  down  in  the  i-Sth  cent:ir>-.  St 
pcmcnl's  church  has  a  fine  Norman  central  lower,  and  St  Tcter's 
(restored),  said  to  date  from  the  reign  of  King  John.h.is  interest- 
ing medieval  monuments.  The  curfew  is  Uill  rung  at  St  Peter's. 
A  grammar  school  was  founded  1^  Sir  Racer  Manwood  in  1 564, 
bitt  the  idiool  buildings  are  modem.  There  are  three 

aneieRt  h^T**^?  St  Bartbolomew'a  has  a  fine  Early  English 
chapd  of  the  1 3th  century.  The  estabUahmeBt  of  the  railway 
and  of  the  St  George's  golf  Bnka  (1886)  rescued  Saadwfcb  Inm 
the  decay  into  which  it  had  fallen  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
iQth  century.  The  links  are  among  the  finest  in  England. 

Richborough  Castle,  ij  m.  N.  of  Sandwich,  is  one  of  the  finest 
rdics  of  Roman  Britain.  It  was  called  Rutupiae,  and  guarded 
one  of  the  harbours  for  continental  traffic  in  Roman  tinus, 
aad  was  in  the  4tb  century  a  fort  of  the  ooaat  defence  along  the 

Iks  aibmtioa  of  Saadiikli  on  the  WaiitniB,  ODce  A  navigable 
(bamMl  for  ahipa  bound  for  Lgadon,  made  It  a  famous  pen  in 

the  time  of  the  Saxons,  who  pcobaMy  settled  here  when  the  sea 
receded  from  the  Roman  port  of  Richborough.  In  973  Edgar 
granted  the  harbour  and  tcnvn  to  the  monastery  of  Christ  Church, 
Canterbury,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Domcsdav  Survey  Sandwich 
supplied  40,000  herrings  each  year  to  the  monks.  As  one  of  the 
ChvM  PorU,  Sandwich  owed  a  service  ol  five  ships  to  the  king, 
«A  dvnd  tte  |d«il«|ci  iMied  l«  tbe  Qaqnt  Vom  ina  tha 
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reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  onwards.  At  tke  aid  oltke  13th 
century  the  mooka  granted  the  bewwuh,  with  certain  icaenfa* 
tkma,  to  Queen  Eleanor;  a  further  grant  of  their  rights  was 

made  to  Ldward  III.  in  1364,  the  crown  being  thenceforward 
lord  of  the  borough.  A  charter  of  Henry  II.  coi^iniied  the 
customs  and  rights  which  Sandwich  had  previously  enjoyed, 
anil  thi.i  rh.irtcr  was  confirmed  by  John  in  uoj,  by  Edward  II. 
in  I J  13  ami  l>y  Edw.-ud  III.  in  1365.  The  town  was  a  l>crough 
by  prescription,  and  was  governed  in  the  13th  century  by  a 
mayor  and  jurats;  a  mayor  was  elected  as  early  as  1 326.  The 
governing  charter  until  1835  waa  that  gralited  by  Charles  IL 
in  1684.  DuiingthemiddleafeaSaadwich  wasoBtof  thftcUcf 
ports  for  the  continent,  bat  at  the  tea  ^ndually  receded  and  the 
passage  of  the  Waatsam  became  choked  with  sand  the  port 
began  to  decay,  and  by  the  lime  of  Elizabeth  the  h nrbvur  .v  s 
nearly  useless.  In  her  reign  W.aJloons  settled  here  and  intr.jf  lu,  td 
the  manufacture  of  wn.  lU-n  gwds  and  the  culiiv.i^ii  ti  of 
vegetables;  this'saved  the  borough  from  sinking  into  unimi«irt- 
ance.  Three  (airs  to  he  held  at  Sandwich  were  granted  to  Queen 
Eleanor  in  i.>9o;  Henry  \'II.  granted  two  fairs  on  the  7th  of 
February  and  tbe  slh  of  June,  each  to  last  for  thirty  days,  and 
in  the  governing  charter  two  faics,  on  the  tst  of  April  and  the 

I  St  of  October,  were  granted;  tbcM  aM  seen  to  have  died  out 
befofctheendof  tbeiSlbcentiiiy.  A  com  market  on  Wednesday 
and  a  cattle  market  on  every  dtemate  Monday  are  now  held. 

Representatives  from  the  Cinque  Ports  were  first  summni.c  l  to 
parliament  In  1*65;  the  first  returns  for  Sandwich  are  for 
131^16,  afiiT  which  it  returned  two  members  until  it  was  dis- 
franchised in  1885.  Sandwich  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  4  alder- 
men and  1 2  councillors.  Area,  707  acres. 

Sec  W.  Boys,  CoUeaient  far  Bistery  tf  Stmimuk  (i»a):  E. 
H.^,iHl,  Hiilaiy  ti  Em  (i77«-l799)i  ratarfa  Chm^y  ^H^liry 
(Kent). 

tAMDTI,  Sn  BDWIM  (ts6i-t6>9),  Brfttdl  f!tlttf-—t  and 
one  of  tbe  founders  of  the  colony  of  Vtri^nia,  ma  tfia  fscood 
son  of  Edwin  Sandys,  archbishop  of  York,  and  his  wife  Cecily 

Wilford.  He  was  born  in  Worcestershire  on  the  9th  of  Deceml>cr 
is6r.  He  was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  school,  which 
he  entered  in  IS7«.  and  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  was  sent  in  1577.  He  became  B.A.  in  157Q  and  B.C.L.  in 
isSq.  In  1581  his  father  gave  him  the  prebend  of  Witwang 
in  York  Minster,  but  he  never  took  orders.  He  was  entered 
in  the  Middle  Temple  in  1589.  At  Oxford  his  tutor  had  been 
Hooker,  author  of  the  EuUtiatliad  Pclifyt  wfaooc  life-long 
f ifaiMi  and  exeoitor  he  was.  Santlyib  laid  to  ban*  bad  above 
ahaic  la  aecoiinK  tbe  MaatenU^  el  the  Temple  for  Hooker. 
From  IS9S  tiO  i$99  be  travelled  abroad.  When  in  Venice  he 
became  closely  cotmcctcd  with  Fra  I'au!')  S:\rpi,  who  helped  hint 
in  the  composition  of  the  t.-eatisc  on  the  reliKiuus  state  of  Europe, 
kninvn  as  the  Euri^f- ic  speculum.  In  1^)05  this  treatise  was 
printed  from  a  stolen  copy  under  the  title,  A  Relation  of  Ike 
Stale  of  Religion  in  Europe.  Sandys  procured  the  suppression 
of  this  edition,  but  the  bwk  was  reprinted  at  the  Hague  in  1629. 
In  1599  he  resigned  his  prebend,  and  entered  active  political 
life.  He  bad  already  been  member  for  Aodovcr  in  1586  and  for 
PlymptoB  fa  is89>>  After  is99f  fa  view  of  the  approaching 
death  of  Queen  EUzabetb,  he  piUd  his  court  to  King  James  VI., 
and  on  James's  accession  to  tbe  throne  of  England  in  1603 
Sandys  was  knighted.  He  sat  in  the  kins's  first  p.irliament  as 
mcmberfor  Stockbridgc,  and  distinguished  himself  .\s  one  of  the 
as.viilants  of  the  great  monopolies.  He  endeavoured  to  secure 
to  all  prisoners  the  right  of  employing  counsel,  a  proposal  which 
was  resisted  by  some  lawyers  as  subversive  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law.  He  had  been  connected  with  the  East  India 
Company  before  1614,  and  took  an  active  part  fa  itl  aCairs  till 
1639.  Hb  most  memorable  aervicea  «em^  however,  rendered  to 
the  (London)  Virginia  Company,  to  which  he  became  treM«Rr> 
in  1619.  He  promote<l  and  siip[Kirtcd  the  p<>1iry  wUcfe  fBtWrf 
the  colony  to  surv'ivc  the  di&.isters  of  its  catly  days,  and  be 
continued  to  be  a  Icidinj;  influence  in  the  Company  till  his 
death.  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  sat  in  tbe  later  parliaments  of  James  I. 
u  neniber  far  Saadwldii  fa  t6n,  aqi  far  Baatfa  1614.  Bfa 
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Itu'lencics  were  towards  opposition,  and  he  was  suspected  of 
hostility  to  the  court,  but  he  disarmed  the  aiiRer  of  the  kir.g 
L>y  professions  of  obedience.  He  wu  member  for  Penrhyn  in 
the  ftfst  pailiunent  «f  Qprfet  L  In  tfas*  'Bk  died  In  Oodwr 
1619. 

SANDYS,  FREDERICK  (iSji-iw).  English  painter  and 
drkughtsman,  was  li<irn  ^1  Norwich  on  the  ist  of  May  1S3J, 
and  reteivLd  his  carhi  st  lessons  in  art  from  lii^  father,  who  was 
bimscli  apainlcr.  His  early  studies  show  that  he  bad  a  naturaU 
gift  for  aireful  and  beautiful  drawing,  and  that  be  sought  after 
•tMoluli^  tiBOtrity  «f  fKcaenunent.  Sandys  worked  along  the 
iame  Bm»  at  lllUds,  Madox  Bnwn,  Bofanan  Kant  and  Rouetti. 
He  fim  met  Sossctti  in  1857,  and  carried  away  witb  liim  the 
tmpreHdonof  the  painter-poet's  features,  which  he  reproduced  m 
cleverly  in  "  A  Nightmare,"  a  carii  ature  of  "  Sir  Isumltras  at  the 
Ford,"  by  Millaii.  Both  the  picture  and  the  skit  upon  it  by 
Saniiys  altraitrd  rauch  attention  in  1S57.  The  caricaturist 
turned  the  horse  of  Sir  Isumbras  into  a  doakcy  labelled  "  J.  R  , 
Oxon."  (John  Ruskin).  Upon  it  were  seated  Millais  himself, 
in  the  character  of  the  knight,  with  Rm^tli  and  Uolmaa  Htmt 
OS  the  two  children,  one  before  and  one  behind.  BMMtli  and 
Sandyt  became  intimate  idenda,  and  ior  about  a  year  and  a 
4|uarter,  coding  in  the  aunmer  of  iMj^Sandyalivcdwith  Roeaeui 
at  Tudor  House  (now  called  Queen'a  Hmne)  in  dwjme  Walk, 
Chelsea.  By  this  t  ime  Sandys  was  known  as  a  painter  of  renuit- 
aLile  pifts.  He  h.id  beK\m  by  drawing  for  Once  a  IVcek,  the 
CiTr,hiii  Mii^-^zinc,  Good  Werds  aod  other  periodit aln.  He  drew 
only  in  the  magazines.  Xo  books  illuftraud  by  him  ran  be 
traced,  bo  ilia  L-xquisiic  draughtsmanship  has  to  be  sought  for 
in  the  old  bound-up  periodical  volumes  which  are  now  hunted 
by  collectors,  or  in  publications  such  as  Dakiel's  BibU  GaUcry 
and  the  CornhiU  Gallery  and  books  of  drawings,  with  verses 
•ttacbed  to  Ihent,  nuuie  to  lie  upon  the  drairini-iooni  tables  of 
those  who  had  for  the  uoit  past  no  idea  oftludraMrits.  l£veiy 
drawing  Sandys  made  was  a  work  of  art,  and  msfiy  of  them  were 
so  faithfully  engraved  that  they  arc  worthy  of  the  conector's 
portfolio.  Early  in  the  'sixties  be  befian  to  exhibit  the  paintings 
which  set  the  seal  U|H:in  his  fame.  Tlie  Ix-'st  known  of  these  are 
"Vivien"  (lS6j),  "  Morgan  le  Fay"  "  Cas.'iandra  " 

and  "  Medea."  Sandys  never  became  a  popular  pointer.  He 
painted  little,  and  the  dominant  influence  upon  his  art  was  the 
influence  exerdaed  by  lofty  conceptions  of  tragic  power.  There 
was  in  it  a  sombre  blensity  and  an  almost  stem  beauty  which 
lifted  it  far  above  the  Ueals  of  the  crowd.  The  Scandinavian 
Sagas  and  the  Uortt  ^Artkttf  gave  htm  subjects  after  hts  own 

heart.  "The  Vnlkyric  "  and  "  Morgan  le  Fay  "  rcpre^'nf  his 
work,  at  its  very  best.  He  made  a  number  of  chalk  drawings  of 
famous  men  of  letters,  includinK  Tennyson,  Browning,  Matthew 
Arnold,  and  James  Ruiiiicll  LuwcU.  Sandys  died  in  Kensington 
on  the  20lh  of  June  1904. 
Sc-c  al  o  Esther  Wood,  The  AtHA  QX'mU-t  numltr,  iSgC). 

SANDYS.  GEORGE  (iS7«l-i6.( Englir.h  traveller,  colonist 
and  poet,  the  seventh  and  younfiLSt  ion  of  Kdwin  Sandys, 
errhbishnp  of  York,  was  bom  on  the  rnd  of  March  1578.  lie 
flu  lied  at  St  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  but  t«Kjk  no  degree.  On  bis 
travels,  whiih  be(an  in  i6iO^  he  fiist  visited  Ffance;  from 
North  Italy  be  passed  by  way  of  Venice  to  Coostantloople, 
and  thence  to  ^fft^,  Mt.  Sinai,  Paleatine.  Cypnts,  Sidly,  Naples 
and  Rome.  His  narrative,  dedicated,  like  aJl  his  other  works, 
to  Qiatlt  s  feithcr  as  prince  or  king),  w.a-s  puTiIishcd  in  ifn;, 
and  forrised  a  subrtantial  contribulton  to  gcocraphy  and 
ethnology.  He  also  took  preat  interest  in  the  earliest  English 
colonization  in  America.  In  Apdl  1631  he  became  colonial 
treasurer  of  the  Virginia  Company  and  sailed  to  Virginia  with 
his  niece's  husband,  Sir  Francis  Wyat,  the  new  govenor. 
When  Viigmia  becaaae  a  cnwn  oaloDy,  Sandys  was  created  a 
member  of  eoondl  in  Angmt  1614;  he  was  reappointed  lo  iMa 
post  in  t6»6  and  1698.  In  1631  he  vainly  applied  for  the 
Secretaryship  to  the  mw  sih-lii!  comniis.von  fi)r  the  better 
r^n'f'K^  ci  Virginia;  soon  alter  ibu  be  returned  to  England  for 


good.  In  1 621  be  had  already  published  an  English  translation 
of  part  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses;  this  he  completed  in  1626;  on 
this  mainly  hi.s  [loclic  reputation  rested  in  the  17th  and  iSih 
centuries.  He  alio  began  a  version  of  Virgil's  AeneiJ,  but  never 
produced  more  than  the  first  book.  In  1636  he  issued  his  fainous 
Paraphrme  upfn  lh<  Psiiims  and  Hymns  dispersed  Ikrougkout 
the  Old  Md,Ntm  TtUmtnlsj  in  1640  he  translated  Chrises 
Passiom  fam  the  latibel  Grotius;  and  in  1641  he  brought  out 
his  last  work,  a  Paraphnu  «f  At  Song  of  Songs.  He  died,  OH 
married,  at  Boxley,  near  Maidstone,  Kent,  in  1644.  His  vene 
was  deservedly  praised  by  Dryden  and  Pope;  Milton  was  some- 
what indebted  to  Sandys'  Hymn  to  my  Redeemer  (inserted  in  bis 
travels  at  the  place ofhiiviiittol]wIie|iySvHkl»c!)  in U»<Ma 
on  Uu  Passion. 

See  Sandys'  works  as  <|Wited  above;  the  travdi  appensBd  aa 

The  Relation  efa  Joumrvbetun  an.  Dom.  idtO,  W  four  books  (1615) ; 
.iIm>  the  Rev.  Richard  Hooper'i  edition,  with  meoioir,  of  The  Foetteai 

Works  cf  George  5api(/vj;  and  .Meitander  Brown's  Genesis  0f  tko 

Viuleii   StattS.   pp    S4'i.   <)S.).  g.y;.   gr)4-g<jt;.    103;,    IO63;  aitU^ 

"  Sandys,  Georgv,  "  ta  Duttoaary  of  Natiotuu  Biography. 

SAH  FERNANDO,  a  seaport  of  southern  Spain,  in  the  provfaiee 

of  Cadiz,  on  the  IsU  de  Le6n,  a  rocky  island  among  the  salt 
marshes  which  line  the  southern  shore  of  Cadiz  Bay.  Pop. 
(1000).  JO. 635.  San  Fernando  is  one  of  the  three  principal 
pavai  ports  of  Spain;  together  with  Fcrrol  ajid  Cartagena  it  is 
governed  by  an  admiral  who  has  the  distinctive  title  of  captain- 
geneiaL  The  town  is  connected  with  Cadiz  (4}  m.  N.W.)  by  a 
railway,  and  there  is  an  electric  tramway  from  the  arsenal  (in 
the  subufb  «f  La  Canaca)  to  Cadis.  The  pdndpal  bintdiop 
arc  government  workshops  for  the  navy,  hairacks,  a  nnval 

academy,  observafor)',  hospilal,  bull-ring  and  a  handsome 
town  hail,  la  the  ncighlwjrhood  salt  in  largely  produced  and 
Stone  is  quarried;  the  manufactures  include  spirits,  beer, 
leather,  esparto  fabrics,  soap,  hats,  sails  and  ropes;  and  there 
is  a  large  iron-foundry. 

San  I'ernando  was  probably  a  Carthaginian  settlement.  On 
a  hill  to  the  S,  stood  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Tynan  Hercules; 
to  the  £.  is  a  Roman  bridge,  rebuilt  in  the  isth  centoiy  after 
partial  demolition  by  the  Moom.  The  afienal  was  founded  In 
1 790.  During  the  Feninaular  War  the  eoetcaaMtat  San  fienaiido 
( I  Sto),  but  the  present  name  of  the  town  diatca  Omily  from  1813; 
it  was  previoi      '  ■  'wn  as  Isla  de  Le'ui. 

SAH  FRANCISCO,  ihc  chief  sea[>ori  and  the  metropolis  of 
California  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  tenth  city  in  {xipulation 
(l9io)of  the  United  States,  and  the  largest  and  mo»t  imporlajit 
city  W.  of  the  Missouri  river,  situated  centrally  on  the  coast  of 
thesUtein  37°  47'  ^s  ss'  N.  and  1  jj°  aj*  40-76' W.,  at  the  end 
of  a  peninsula,  w  ah  the  ocean  on  one  side  and  the  Bay  of  San 
Frandsoo  on  the  other.  Bo^  (t<5o),  34fieoi  (iS^e),  S98.997i 
(iQoo),  34*t78*i  of  whom  it6.88s  were  fofetgn-bom  and  17,401 
coloured  (mainly  Asiatics);  (1910)  416,912. 

General  Deseriptum. — ^The  peninsula  is  from  6  to  8  m.  bread 
within  the  city  limits.  The  magnijicent  bay  is  some  50  m.  long 
in  its  mcdi.d  line,  and  has  a  shore  line  of  more  than  :,oo  m.; 
its  area  is  about  450  sq.  m.,  of  which  70  are  within  the  threc- 
falfaom  limit,  inciudiug  San  Pablo  I}ay.  This  gr^t  inland 
water  receives  the  two  principal  rivers  of  California,  the  Sacra- 
mento and  the  San  Joaquin.  The  islaaids  of  the  bay  are  put 
of  the  munidpat  district,  at  ate  also  the  Faralloncs.  a  (nnip 
of  rocky  islets  about  30  m.  out  in  the  Fadfic.  The  bay  tdandil 
are  high  and  picturesque.  Several  are  eontrelled  by  the  natkma] 
government  and  fortified.  On  .Mcatraz  Isbnd  is  the  I'nrted 
States  Prison,  and  on  float  Island  t!ic  United  States  NavaJ 
School  of  the  Parihc.  The  old  Spanish  "  presidio  "  is  now  a 
United  States  military  reservation,  and  another  smaller  one, 
the  Fort  Mason  Government  Reservation,  is  in  the  vicinity. 
The  naval  station  of  the  Pacific  is  on  Mare  Island  in  San  Pablo 
cppodtc  Vdkjo  (q.v.).  Between  1890  ^d  1900  the 
harboor  etttnac*  from  the  Fiadfie  was  atmogly  fortified;  ft 
6es  through  what  is  called  the  Golden  Gate,  a  strait  about  s 
long  and  i  m.  wide  at  its  narrowest  point.  The  outlook  from 
Mt  Tamalpais  (2592  ft.),  a  few  miles  N.,  gives  a  magnifircnt 
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next  of  thed^aid  bay.  The  site  of  the  city  is  vcn,'  hilly  and  is 
completely  domtnatcft  by  a  line  of  high  rocky  plcvaitons  that  run 
like  a  trcsccnt-formcd  background  from  N.E.  tu  S  W.  across 
the  fK-niasuIi,  cuiminaling  in  the  S.W.  in  the  Twin  IVaks 
(Las  I  'apas, "  The  Breasts  925  ft.  high.  Telegraph  Hill  in  ihc 
extreme  N.E.,  the  site  in  1849  of  the  auninal  settlement  called 
"Sydney  Town"  and  later  known  as  the  "LmId  Qttuter," 

«l  the  Irixtfcs  and  teventie*  of  the  19th  century  boitt  tfieir 
homes,  which  only  in  recent  years  his  lr«t  i;s  cxrlusivcncss, 
it  300  ft.  high;  Pacific  Heights,  which  became  i(ie  site  of  a 
failiionable  quarter,  is  still  higher;  and  in  Golden  Gate  Park 
there  is  StrawLx-rry  Hill,  4.^6  1:.  Hilly  as  it  remains  to-day,  the 
site  was  or.gc  much  more  so,  and  has  been  greatly  changed  by 
maiu  Great  hills  were  ra«d  and  tumbled  into  the  bay  for 
the  ffain  of  land;  others  were  pierced  with  cuts,  to  conform 
to  street  grades  and  to  the  checker>boaid  city  ptan  adopted 
in  the  eaily  days.  An  effort  to  induce  the  dty  to  adopt, 
in  ths  leboQdiBg  after  the  eaithmake  of  1906,  an  artistic 
plan  iiSed,  and  ncoatnctioQ  fbOowed  practically  the  old 
pba  of  streets,  although  the  bmldinr-  which  had  marked 
them  had  been  for  the  most  part  obliterated.  Some  minor 
St;ggcstions  for  improvement  in  arrangement  only  were  obscr'.  ,  1. 
Cable  linei  were  firM  practically  tested  in  San  Francisco, 
in  1873;  since  the  carthciuake  they  have  given  place,  with 
slight  exceptions,  to  dectric  car  lines.  A  ^rivc  of  some  ao  m. 
may  be  taken  along  the  ocean  front,  through  the  Presidio, 
Coidai  Gate  Park,  and  a  series  of  handsome  streeta  In  the  west 
«ad.  Market  Street,  the  principal  buaincM  ttrcet,  b  mora  than 
jm-lBBfaiidtaeftbnMd.  Forneariy  its  full «Meot,«napdiig 
the  iameiBate  watc^froBt,  and  running  westward  to  Van  Kess 
Avenue,  a  distance  of  3  m.,  the  buildings  lining  it  on  both  sides 
and  coveting  the  adjoining  area,  a  total  of  some  2000  acres, 
or  514  blocks,  equivalent  ut  J  of  the  city  plan,  were  reduced 
to  ruins  in  the  fire  fiiliowinK  the  earthquake;  only  a  few 
Urge  btuldings  of  so-called  "  firr  pri>i  f  "  construction  remained 
Standing  on  the  street,  and  these  had  their  interiors  completely 
"  gutted."  Repairs  on  the  buildings  left  standing  on  this  street 
:  involved  an  outlay  of  ts.ooo,ooa  Almost  the  whole  of 
UBk  was  built  up  again  by  tgta  As  the  result  of  the 
of  thia  lectioa,  thoiManih  of  wooden  bwlMtnia, 
wUch  had  been  n  ittikiag  .aitUteetnd  .charactertefc  of  the 
city,  were  rqilaeed  by  itructures  of  steel,  brick,  and,  espedally, 
rdnfoFced  concrete.  Before  the  earthquake  wood  had  been 
employed  to  a  larpe  extent,  partly  because  of  the  accessibility, 
cheapncM  and  general  excellence  of  redwood,  but  also  because 
of  the  belief  that  it  was  better  suited  to  withstand  earthquake 
•bocks.  While  the  wooden  buildings  were  little  damaged  by 
the  (hocks,  the  comparative  non-inilammability  of  redwood 
inuwil  ao  safeguard  and  fire  swept  the  affected  area  irresistibly. 
In  1900  only  one-thirteenth  of  the  buildings  in  the  city  were  of 
elhcr  ftf'^*'  than  wood.  Of  the  aS^ooo  buildings  deettoyed 
■I  the  dbaitflr  of  1900,  valued  approidmatdly  at  ftos^eooyooo. 
only  sooo  were  such  as  had  involved  steel,  stone  «r  brick  fa»  their 
construction.  The  new  buildings,  on  which  an  estimated 
amount  of  $150,000,000  had  been  expended  up  to  April  1909, 
and  numljcring  J5,ooo  at  that  date,  were  built  under  stringent 
city  ordinances  governing  the  methods  of  building  eni[:loyi  J, 
to  reduce  the  danger  from  fire  to  a  minimum.  The  use  of  rein- 
foned  tjonaete  aa •  buHding  material  received  a  special  impetus 
ia  consequence.  In  size  and  value  the  new  buildings  generally 
ciceed  their  predecessors,  buildinp  eight  to  eighteen  storeys  in 
bc^bdngchasacteriatic  in  the  Market  Street  aecthML  Owing 
to  the  complete  reeenatmction  of  Us  barinea  aeetioB  San 
Fr-  n< ro  is  equalled  by  few  dties  in  the  pfllieMfolt  of  oflke  and 
busiDess  buildings  of  the  most  modern  type. 

BaiUi«f>~Among  the  building*  in  the  burned  section  restored 
timet  19o£tbe  Union  Trust.  Mutual  Savings,  Merchants  Exchange, 
Crachcr«  rliaed  and  the  Call  (new)p,iper)  buildings  are  notable. 
Aawog  bmincM  building*  built  since  the  fire  are  the  Phrlan  building 

teMtag  Bior«  than  $3,000,000),  the  buildins*  of  the  bank  of  Cali- 
nia.  the  Ala»ka  Commercial  Company,  the  First  Naiional  Bank 
9ad  the  Sao  Francitco Savfaga UBlea.«M  the  -*     '  -  - 
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building.  The  archltcctine  of  the  city  until  the  earthquake  and  fim 
of  1906  was  very  heterogeneous.  Comparatively  few  buildings  were 
of  Dtriking  merit.  The  old  City  HalKuusbcd  in  1898),  destroyed  in 
1906,  was  a  great  edifice  of  composite  and  original  Myle,  built  of 

!)rick»  of  »tucco  facing  (cost  $6,000,000).  Proviijon  was  made  to 
erect  a  new  building  at  a  cost  oif  $5,ooo.o<x).  'I  fie  Hull  of  Justice, 
which  houses  t.'ie  criminal  arid  fKiiicr  (  ourts  and  the  piilii  r  depart- 
ment of  the  city,  was  ani/t}j(  r  t.nc  >i  ructure,  I'roviMon  iii.ide  in 
1909  to  replace  it  by  a  new  building.  Since  ihc  fue  (A  1906  a  new 
putM  House  has  bmbuik.  costing  ti,*^  ne«^  Federal 
ndkungs  are  not  architecturally  noteworthy.  TheratOfietbWMeb 
withstood  the  (ire  and  has  since  undergone  repairs,  b  •  aaariwe 
modem  building  of  granite  (original  cost  Ivooo.ooo).  ThelMMillgs 
of  the  church  and  colk-t;e  (St  iKnalius)  of  the  Jesuits  cover  more  than 
a  city  block;  tho^e  ol  the  Donii.nicans  are  e<|ually  extensive,  and  are 
architecturally  imposing.  There  arc  several  maKnific«-nt  hotels. 
The  Palace,  an  enormous  structure  covering  a  city  block  (it  had  1200 
rooms  and  coat  more  than  $j,ooo,ooo),  known  as  the  oldest  and  most 
famous  hostelry  of  the  dty,  and  aichitectMnJIy- interesting,  was 
completely  destroyed  by  the  fire,  but  harbeen  replaced  by  a  new 
buildinp.  The  St  Francis,  completely  reconstructed  since  the  fire, 
and  the  Fairmont  are  new.  A  revival  of  the  old  Spanish-Moorish 
"  mi'-^inn  "  (monastery)  style  has  cxcrciirf-d  an  increasirg  influence 
and  is  altogether  the  most  pU-.i^iris  development  of  Calif  Jir;i.  t\ 
arcliiiectuic.  hlany  buildings  or  localities,  not  in  themKlves  re- 
markable, have  interesting  associations  with  the  history  and  life  of 
the  dty.  Such  am  Pioneer  Hall,  the  home  of  the  Society  of  CaKfomla 
Pioneers  (1850),  endowed  by  James  Lick:  Portsmouth  Sauare.  where 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  nised  on  the  8tb  of  July  1846,  and 
where  the  Committee  of  Vicilinoe  executed  criminals  in  iHji  and 
1856;  Union  Sjuarr,  a  fa'-hi'  n.ible  shopping  centre,  decorated  with 
a  column  rai«i]  in  hnmtir  r)f  tf:c  achievements  of  the  I'nifed  Stales 
Navy  in  the  Si^ianiih-Anirr:!-.!!)  War  nf  iS.y,-  ;  .I'-^i  \hr  L  r.ited  States 
Uranch  Mint,  associated  with  memories  of  the  early  mining  days 
(the  present  mint  dalcaonly  from  1874). 

Parks.— The  parks  of  the  dty  are  extensive  and  fine.  Golden- 
Gate  Park  (about  1014  acres)  was  a  waste  of  barren  sand  duites  when 
acquired  by  the  municipality  in  1870,  but  skilful  planting  and  culti- 
vation have  entirely  transformed  its  character.  It  is  now  beautiful 
with  semi-tropic  vcpetatiiin.  The  (.ovcrnment  presidio  or  military 
reservation  (1543  acres)  is  practically  another  city  park,  more 
favonmbly  situated  and  of  better  land  than  Golden  Gate  Park,  and 
better  devekiped.  A  beautiful  drive  follows  the  shore,  nving  views 
of  the  Golden  Gate  and  th^  ocean.  Near  1  he  \V.  end  01  Colden  Gate 
Park  are  the  ocean  bench,  the  CIHF  House,  repeatedly  bumcd  down 
and  rebuilt,  the  last  time  in  1907 — a  pnMii  resort  on  a  rocky  cliff 
overhanging  the  sea— the  seal  rorks.  frc'iuentcd  all  the  year  round  by 
hundreds  01  sea-lions.  Sutro  ll<  i>;h!s,  the  Iw.mtidd  private  grounds 
of  the  late  Adolph  Sutro,  long  aK"  o|<^^ned  to  the  pul  ,  and  the  Sutro 
Baths,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  enclosed  baths  and  winter  gardens 
ofthaworid.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  city  ia  the  old  Fmndscan 
mierian  ^onFrandsoode  Asin,  popularly  known  aa  Mission  DolorM). 
ahndmarfcof  San  Francisco's  history  (1776). 

XsHrerfsr,  itiucums.  (fc. — The  PubKc  Library  has  more  than 
too.ooo  volumes  (it  had  more  than  165,000  volumes  hefnre  the  fire 
of  1006,  but  then  lo-.t  all  but  about  25,01  Tli  it  li  ft  to  the  city  by 
Adolph  Sutro  had  more  than  300,000  volumes,  but  «.ulTered  from  the 
fire  and  earthquake  of  1906  and  now  has  about  135,000.  It  included 
remarkable  incunabula,  16th-century  literature,  and  scientific 
literature;  and  among  its  special  collections  are  Lord  Macaulay's 
library  of  British  Parliamentary  papers,  a  great  collectjon  ol  English 
Commonwealth  p-imphlets.  one  on  the  history  of  Mexico,  and  other 
raritiev  The  NIechanic*-.\Ii  r<  antile  Library  (35.000  volumes)  was 
formed  before  the  fire  of  HX'''  (win  ti  (lie  entire  collection  of  lon.nno 
volumes  was  dcstroyr<l)  by  the  nif  r.;!n.;  of  the  Mechanics  Insiiiute 
Library  (116,000  voluntes)  and  the  Mercantile  Library  (founded 
1853;  iofioo  volumes).  The  Law  Ubmry.  the  libraries  of  the  San 
Francisco  Medical  Society,  and  the  French  library  of  >-A  Ligue 
Nationate  Franraise  (1874),  were  destroyed  in  the  nre  of  1906  and 
re-established.  The  building  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences 
ffotjndi-d  ifj^,  endowi-.l  In  Jimes  I  ick  with  about  t(KX),ooo)  wss 
destroycl  in  l<)Ci6.  In  OmIiI'  n  C.  iti'  I'jrk  is  a  museum  owned  by  llie 
city  with  e\tiiliit»  of  a  wide  ranf:<-,  im  liidini;  history,  ethnolou^'. 
natural  hislor\'.  the  fine  arts.  &c.  Very  fine  mineral  exhibits  by  the 
State  .Mining  Uureau,  and  California  Agricultural  and  Pacific  Coast 
rommercial  displays  by  theCaliforniaDevclopment  Board,  are  housed 
in  the  Ferry  Building,  and  there  is  a  Memorial  Museum  in  Golden 
Gate  Park.  The  California  Sch(x>]  of  Mechanic  Arts  was  endowed 
by  James  Lick  with  Ssao.cxjo.  The  San  Francisco  Institute  of  Art; 
conducted  by  the  San  Fr.inri'.ro  Art  Association  (organised  1873). 
known  until  the  (ire  of  l'i<'t>  .is  the  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art. 
was  deeded  (1893)  to  the  Regents  of  the  State  llniversitv  in  trust  for 
art  purposes  by  a  later  owner.  The  building  was  totally  destroyed 
and  the  institute  was  re-established  under  the  new  name  on  the  same 
site.  The  school  conducted  by  this  institute  had  a  line  collect  ion  of 
casts,  presented  to  the  dty  by  the  government  of  France.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  univrrxity  art  school  of  the  country.  The  law, 
medical,  dental,  chemical  and  pharmaceutic.il  deimrtments  of  the 
State  UniverMty  are  alto  in  the  dty.  Among  other  cducationi«1  insti- 
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«f  InduMnal  Arts,  and  the  California  School  of  Design.  In  iculpture 

and  painting  not  much  has  yet  been  done  to  adnrn  the  city. 

Thf  M  ll-Millii  ifn;tM  >.s  ii(  S.in  l-'iam :i-j:o,  long  forced  uiwn  it  by  the 
treat  distance  from  the  older  culture  of  the  Ejistcrn  States,  has  thu* 
ur  ifaown  haelf  (urticularly  only  in  the  general  feature*  of  tociety. 
Ttim  trnxaat  belong  by  eaduaive  fight  to  San  Francisco'*  literary 
aoMli^-Hhe  flMMt  aomranhy  twiac  thoM  of  Bret  Harte,  Joaquin 
Miller  and  Hmtf  Gaorie;  but  perhapa  a  aoore  amone  the  better 
knowaof  the  more  recent  writer*  in  the  cowntry  have  done  cnouch 
•f  tlMir  work  here  to  conntft  tlic:i>  ftu]uriiik;ly  with  thf  i  iiy.  Tlie 
Bohemian  Club  is  a  f.tmo-js  ci  ntrc  ■>l  liti T  in,-  and  anistir  life.  Aman^; 
the  daily  newspapers  the  -Si'!  l-r..r:.  :  ,>  Ex  inuntr  (lii(l<'[x:ndiT!- 
Democratic,  1865),  the  CkrunuiU  (Republican,  i860,  the  CiiU 
(RfpiiMkaa.  1856)  and  the  San  FrancmB  MMilim  (Indnwixirnt- 
jUpublican,  1855)  are  chiefly  important. 

Stiburbj. — T}\f  city  suburb*  are  partly  actota  the  bay  and  partly 
to  the  north  ar.d  south  on  the  tieninsuui.  Oakland,  Berkeley,  the 
llOffle  of  tliL-  State  Uni\X'r»ity  (dam.iprcd  by  the  earthquake),  and 
Alameda,  at!  cinxvanl  j,;>t  ai  ri>>-i  \hi-  bay;  lUirlitiK  «r;if,  S-m  MatfO, 
Menio  Park  and  Palo  Alto,  w-calthy  :ind  fashionable  towns  south- 
ward on  the  penintula;  Sauulito  and  San  Rafael,  summer  residence 
towna  on  the  northern  peninsula  acraaa  the  Golden  Gate;  all  lie 
wen  within  an  hour  of  San  Francisco^  aitd  are  practically  suburb*  of 
the  OMropoliSk  Many  excursion*  into  the  •urroundinj  country  are 
very  attracti\'e.  Mt.  Tamalpaia  ha«  already  been  referred  to.  The 
railroad  in  making  this  ascent  make*  Curves  equivalent  to  (orty-tno 
whole  circl«^  in  a  distance  of  8^  m.,  at  one  place  paralleling  its  track 
five  times  in  a  spare  of  alx>ut  300  ft. 

Climate, — Son  Franciscan  climate  is  breezy,  damp  and  at  time* 
cUKogi  often  depressing  to  the  weakly,  but  a  •pieadid  tonic  to 
ochcta.  In  a  period  of  52  >-cars,  ending  December  1903,  the  extremes 
of  temperature  were  jq*  and  lOO*  F.;  the  highest  monthly  average 
65*,  the  lowest  46°;  the  avcra^  for  January,  March,  June,  Sep- 
tember and  IXytrnilvr,  mpeetivciv  so*,  54  ,  59°,6i",  and  51*  K. 
The  average  rainfall  was  22-5  ilT.,  lallinE  mostly  from  Nov-cmlK-r  to 
March.  Kvcr>'  afternoon,  especially  from  October  to  May,  a  stiff 
brecxc  sweeps  the  city;  cvct\'  afternoon  in  the  summer  the  foes  roll 
over  it  from  tlte  ocean.  Though  geranium*  and  fuchsia*  bloom 
thnmgh  the  year  in  the  open,*an  ovmoat  i*  often  needed  in  mminer. 

Ctrnwumkatums  and  Commtrce.— San  Francitoo  Bay  b  the  mo*t 
important  as  well  as  the  largest  harbour  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
I'nited  State*.  There  is  a  difference  of  a  f  athom  in  tlic  mean  height 
of  the  tides.  Owp-watcr  craft  can  ro  directly  to  diK^ks  within  a 
short  I'.i-'t.itire  iiltln  ir  .vurn's  i>f  Mipiily,  ar'i;inij  tin-  b-iy.  In  1909 
extensive  improvements  to  the  water  f^runt  were  under  way,  and  land 
hu  baas  purchased  wctt  of  Fort  Maaon  for  the  construaion  of 
irtwvM  and  wafehouaea  for  the  United  State*  Transport  Service. 
The  laracet  cnft  can  always  enter  and  naviijate  the  bay.  and  there 
are  ample  facilitic*  of  dry  and  floating  docks.  Steamer  connexions 
ate  mamtained  with  .'Xu^tr^lia,  Hawau,  .Mexiro.  Ci  ntr.il  and  S^tith 
America,  the  Philippines,  China  and  Japan.  S,in  I'r  mcisto  in  lf>09 
had  much  the  Urt;cst  commerce  of  any  of  the  I'v  ilw  ji-irts.  For 
Ii>o<)  the  total  imi)orts  of  nterchandisc  for  the  pan  wiro  valued  at 
$51,468,597  and  the  exports  at  $11,100,309.  i'rom  to  1900 
Son  rmaciaco  diopped  from  the  huh  to  the  eighth  rank  among  the 
customs  district*  01  the  United  State*  in  point  ofaggregate  commerce 
(the  ports  of  Pugct  Sound  rising  in  the  same  period  from  the  twentieth 
to  the  tenth  iiLux-).  From  itw^j  to  190!  the  yearly  imports  averaged 
$^7,968,152,  cxp-irts  533.658,266,  and  duties  collected  $6,642,173. 
The  vci.«<:i  movi-ment  for  1909  amounted  to  4.959,728  tons  arrivals 
and  4.974,022  tons  denarturc*.  The  foreign  trade  is  chiefly  w^tth 
British  Columbia,  Soutn  America,  China  and  Japan,  and  there  is  a 
considerable  trade  with  Europe,  Australia  and  Mexico.  Trade  with 
the  I*hilippine  Islands  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Alaska  is 
important,  while  the  coastwise  trade  with  Pacific  pons  cxrevxls  all 
the  rest  in  tonnage.  Lutnl  i  r,  icnin  and  flour,  fruits  and  tlitir  pro- 
diii)*,  fi^h.  te.\  ai  'l  c  i..li  i-  ari  <  l.arai  teriitic  staple*  of  c umttii  n-e. 
While  the  c\i>irt  ^rain  lui'-ini-  <•  had  by  shift i-<l  1 1  p^irt*  in  Ltn  .• '  a 
.md  VVa''hin;;ton.  S.»n  Fram  i-j  ■>  i^  thf  j^roat  n-.  1  i\  in^;  [fin  l.ir  r.-r.-  ils 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  San  Francisco's  permanence  as  one  of  tlic 
gnatMt  porta  «t  the  coantry  ia  aiiured  by  its  magaificcat  position, 
the  wealui  of  ha  "  bade  eountry,"  and  iu  ootnmaiulof  tsans-l^fic 
and  traiia-ooatiaentai  comnwrnal  routes.  It  is  very  nearly  the 
shortest  route,  great  circle  sailing,  from  Panama  to  Yokohama  and 
Hongkong:  the  Pananta  CarmI  will  shorten  the  tea  route  (rum 
Liverpool  and  llamburR  by  about  i^oo  m.  and  from  New  N'ork  by 
780a  Three  tranKontinental  railway  systems — the  Southern 
Pacific  (with  two  trans-continental  lines,  the  Southern  and  the  old 
Central  ncific),  the  Atchison,  Topcka  &  Santa  F6,  and  the  Western 
Pacific— connect  the  city  with  the  t^lastcrn  States;  and  beside* 
these,  it  has  traffic  connexions  with  the  three  trans-continental  lines 
•  if  the  n'lrth.  the  Canadian  Parific.  Great  Northern  and  Northern 
Pacific.  Lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  its  branches  connect  the 
whiile  'tate  with  the  city,  a  numlicT  of  smaller  ttxids — cjf  which  the 
nimt  imiwirtant  the  North-Western  P,\ciftc — ioinint;  it  with  the 
surrounding  districts.  On  the  ist  of  July  1900  the  first  train  of  the 
Saata  F^  left  San  Francisco  for  the  East;  a  significant  event,  as 
tiMn  had  before  been  practically  only  one  railway  corporation  (the 
Soathem  Pacific)  eostinlUng  traao^onllnental  traffic  at  San  Fcaa- 
dm  ainoe  1869.  Only  «m  nihnvs  tte  SomImib  Fteilic'a  lower- 


coast  route,  actuatl^  enter*  the  city.  Sooeten  odar  nadit  pwt 

and  snvall,  have  their  terminals  around  the  bay. 

ManujMlurti.  -  han  Francisco  in  1900  held  twelfth  place  among  the 
cities  of  tlve  Union  in  value  of  output;  in  1905  it  ranked  thinci-nih. 
The  total  value  of  the  factory  products  of  the  city  in  1905  was 
(■37>788,233  as  against  $107,023,56;^  in  1900.  The  leading  pro- 
ducu  and  tiNir  vauie  ia  190^  where  given,  were :  sugar  and  mouiMCS 
refining:  prunoff  and  MMiah|ng,  I9434494  (of  which  $5.S75X>3S 
was  fur  newspapers  and  periodicals) ;  slaughtering  and  meat  packing 
(wl'.ijles.tlc),  i^^,<y>^.<^)l\  shipbuilding;  foundry  and  machine-shop 
proilurts,  $H.rj<;i,44';;  clothing,  $4,898,095;  canning  and  pre- 
KTMnt;,  $4,151,414;  !i:[Uiir>  (malt.  $4,106,034;  vinous,  $53,511); 
cotlcc  and  spice  ruastinu  and  grinding,  $3,979,865;  Bour  aiid  grist- 
mill  produa*.  Iij,4ia^a|  lumber,  plamng  and  mill  producta, 
induding  *a*h,  doon  aaa  bCbcU,  S3,98i,S52;  leather,  tanning  and 
finishing,  $3,717,542:  bag*,  $2,473,170:  paints,  $2,c48.25a 
The  developRtent  of  the  petroleum  fields  of  the  state  has  greatly 
stimulated  manufactures,  as  coal  has  always  licen  dear,  vthcreas  the 
crixle  oil  is  now  produced  very  cheaply.  The  Union  Iron  Works 
on  the  peninsula  is  one  of  the  greatest  shipbuilding  plants  of  the 
country. 

Covernment. — Chartera  were  granted  to  the  city  in  1850.  1851  and 
1856.  By  the  last  the  city  andcnunty,  which  until  then  had  aain* 
tamed  separate  covemments,  were  consolidated.  Under  thiadMftcr 

San  Francisco  throve  despite  much  corruption,  and  it  was  because 
the  provisions  of  the  State  Constitution  of  1879  seemed  likely  to 
compel  the  adopti'in  of  another  charter  that  the  city  dccisiveljr 
rejected  that  coii%ti:iiti  in.  After  nvany  >ear«  of  notorious  " 
rule,  the  city  in  1896  elected  a  reform  mayor.  This  was  the  roost 
important  movement  for  good  tewenuneac  ia  ht  history  aincc  the 
Vigilance  Committee  of  1856.  It  waa  foBowed  by  the  adoptios 
(1 898)  of  a  new  charter,  whioi  came  into  effect  on  the  Ist  of  January 
1900.  Elections  are  biennial.  The  inclusion  in  the  charter  of  the 
principle  of  the  "  ir.iiiarivT  .md  n  fcrcri'lLiin  "  enables  a  pertentage 
of  the  voters  to  coitij-lI  the  submi'iiun  o(  measures  to  public  approvai. 
The  city's  coiuml  i»  cintrali/ed,  gre.it  f)i>»er  b»ing  f;iven  to  the 
mayor.  He  app<jints  and  removes  meml)crs  of  the  fire,  police,  school, 
election,  park,  civil  service,  health  and  public  works  commission* 
of  the  city;  hi*  veto  may  not  be  overcome  by  less  than  a  live-sixtha 
vote  of  the  board  of  Miperviaor*.  and  he  may  veto  separate  item*  of 
the  buduct.  Taxation  for  ordinary  municipal  purposes  is  limited 
to  I  %  on  property  values,  extra  taxes  bein^  alln  Acd  for  unusual 
purposes;  but  the  city  cannot  be  bonded  without  the  affirmative 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  elv-  tnratc.  (.ivil  service  is  al~j  in  jiided 
for.  There  is  a  highly  developed  license  system.  The  board  of 
public  works  computed  of  eagineers,  control*  atfcet-.,  ;<<i>.Trs,. 
buildings  and  public  improveraenta.  In  1885  the  aaseaacd  orupcny 
valuation  of  tnc  city,  on  a  ba.«is  of  te%  01  the  actual  valuer  waa 
5223.50^,560;  in  1905.  $5o2,892,4S9:»  in  1910  the  total  «aa 
S;9^.H(>7,o-,7.  The  net  b<inde«l  d<  bt  on  the  30th  of  June  1900  wa* 
S 10, 1 30.0'jj  The  water-supply  system  w.as  greatly  improvetl  after 
the  carth(|iiakc  of  1906;  whereas  before  the  earthouake  one  main 
suppiv  pipe  brought  all  the  water  to  the  city,  there  nave  since  been 
installed  (ive  systems  which  work  independently  of  each  other. 
Provision  i*  made  for  filling  the  maiaa  with  salt  water  from  the  bay 
if  necessary  in  fighting  fire.  While  the  supply  had  been  furnished 
by  a  private  corporation,  the  city  was  in  1910  planning  for  the 
ownership  of  its  water-system,  the  supply  to  be  drawn  from  the 
Sierras  at  a  cost  of  some  S4<;.ooo,ooo.  Water  was  at  that  time 
in  remote  parts  of  the  city  drawn  from  artesian  wells.  In  1903 
almost  ten-<:leventh»  of  the  street  railways  were  oontruU«)d  by  one 
Eastern  corporation,  whidi  was  involved  m  the  cIiu|h  of  nwMcipal 
corruption  that  weie  the  most  prominent  Icaitttre  of  (ha  MMWat 
political  history  of  the  city.  The  electric  power  and  light  are  dnwB 
from  the  Sierras,  140  m.  distant. 

Pyf>'j/j(ion. — The  population  of  San  Francisco  increased  In  socres- 
s.ivc  G  ca'ks  after  IB50  by  bj  b,  16  3, 56  5,  27-8,  la  6and2t-6°^  1  he 
population  is  \Try  cosmopolitan.  Gi-rinan*  and  Irish  art  not  »o 
numerous  here,  relatively,  .is  in  various  other  cities.  allhoiij;h  in 
1900  the  former  constituted  30-1  and  the  bllcr  13-6 of  the  total 
population.  There  is  a  large  Ghetto,  a  •o-callcd  Latin  Quaitert 
uhcre  Spanish  sounds  and  Mgn*  ate  dominant,  a  Lattle  Italy  aiu!  a 
Chinese  quarter  of  which  no  other  city  ha*  the  like.  Chinatown, 
at  the  foot  of  Nob  Hill. covers  some  twelve  city  Mocks,  and  with  its 
temple*,  rich  ba/.virs,  strange  life  and  show  of  picturesque  colours  and 
custor.'.  it  is  tu  ^tra:. rs  one  of  the  most  interesting;  jxirtion*  of  l!-c 
city.  It  WAS  comjjli-tely  deMroycd  in  the  fire  of  1906,  and  its  in- 
haSitant*  removed  temporarily  across  the  bay  to  Oakland,  but  by 
1910  the  (quarter  had  been  practically  rebuilt  in  an  improved  manner, 
yet  retaining  it*  nvarkedly  oriental  characteristic*.  The  new  China- 
town gained  considerably  in  sanitation  and  in  the  housing  of  it* 
commercial  rxt  il  ll^htnents.  5>.in  Kranri'.-o  has  nat'jrally  been  th« 
centre  of  anti-(."rji'-> --c  av;itati'jn.  The  "inn-  1.  of  'In-  r\.  U;  ;.>r!  Ia«s 
is  seen  (though  this  is  not  the  sole  cause)  in  the  decreosq  of  the 
Chinese  population  from  34,613  to  13.954  betmea  1890  and  I9a«i 

'  For  the  fiscal  year  1906-1007  tiw  aaateaed  value  waa 
I375<913k447>  indicating  the  drop  m  eawee  fatmediatcly  after  tbt 
caithquake  and  fire,  aad,  by  comperiaow  vlth  tba  1910  figim% 
the  axiMtt  of  laoevoiy. 
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Tl)«  Japan«««  numbered  rrSi  in  ii)oo  and  have  viry  r.ipirJly 
uKrased.  Tbr  question  of  their  admiuion  to  the  publK*  Khools, 
RvaJiy  ia  labour  and  trade,  and  other  ndal  anugonisms  attendant 
«■  tlMv  rapid  increw  in  numbeoi,  cfWMd  conflict*  ibat  at  one 
time  teriously  involved  tlw  fdaiioa*  «f  the  two  oottntrwi.  T«n» 
Cbinew  pjper»  are  pubUabcd.  Mort  thaa  half  of  the  tfaOjr  pipcra 

WiJtory.— A  Spatush  prrsidio  (military  post),  and  tie  Frantis- 

cin  ini-.5iijn  i^'l  i-an  FranciMTO  do  Asis,  on  ihc  Laj^iiiiu  los 
Dolores,  vvrru  (ouiuicj  Hear  Iho  norlhtrn  ti.d  of  ihc  jK-ninsijla 
in  1776.  San  Francisco  was  not  om-  of  the  imix)r(.int  M-ttU-mrnis. 
Ev-cn  the  very  important  (act  whether  ii  wa»  ever  aciualiy  a 
pucbto — i.t.  a  legally  recognized  and  organized  town — was  long 
a  controverted  question.  Up  to  i8j$  there  were  two  settlements 
on  the  peninsula — one  about  the  presidio,  the  other  about  the 
missioa;  (be  former  lost  bnportMM  «lur  ihe  pnaical  abandon' 
meat  of  the  pmidlo  in  i8j6,  the  httcr  after  the  accnlarintion 
of  the  mission,  beginning  in  1834.  The  year  1835-1836  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  third  settlement  destined  to  become  the 
preset3t  San  Francisco.  This  wji  \  Huvt).i  ("  f;<M<i  herb," 
i.e.  wild  mint),  founikd  on  a  iiule  tovr  of  ihc  !.:irnc  name-  S  K. 
of  Tekvrap.h  IJill,  t:icifn<iir!R  inland  to  the-  jirrscnt  liiic  of  Mnnt- 
puaay  Strcrt    (The  cox-e  was  largely  fiii«d  in  a£  early  as  1651.) 

TteMte  of  the  city  is  very  diilcrent  from  that  of  most  American 
towns,  and  seemed  a  most  unpromising  location.  The  hilis 
were  buTcn  and  precipitous^  and  the  interspaces  were  iMfdy 
iUftJnc  sand-dunes;  but  OB  iho  £.  the  land  sfaipcd  fcnilly  lo  the 
bay.  In  1935-1830  "San  Fnneneo"  had  an  ayuniamknto 
(town-cour.ril  I,  and  the  diiTorent  m:in;cip:i!  ofTin-rs  seem  to  have 
been  located  2.1  the  sinic  or  dinerLiii  lirnci;  .it  the  mission,  the 
presidio,  or  at  Verba  Dutri.i;  the-  name  San  Francisco  being 
applied  indifferently  toaU  ihric settlements.  The  ayuntamicnto, 
apparently  recognizing  the  future  of  Verba  Ducna,  granted  lots 
there,  and  as  the  older  settlements  decayed  Verba  Buena  throve. 
Ia  1^40  there  were  only  a  handful  of  inhabitants;  in  1846, 
«ben  (on  the  9th  ol  July)  the  flaf  of  the  United  States  aria 
nited  over  the  town,  its  procperfiy  already  mathed  it  as  the 
future  commercial  "  metropolis  "  of  the  coast.  In  this  year  a 
Mormon  colony  joined  the  settlement,  making  it  for  a  time  a 
Morm;  n  to•.^n.  The  population  in  the  year  b'jf<jrc  the  Rold 
disfo^rrs'  prohahly  doub'td,  and  amounled  to  ptrliaps  90-3  in 
M.-;v  lUi. 

The  first  ncw«  of  th^  gold  ctiKoverio  of  January  1848  was 
amiwed  with  increduUty  at  San Frandsco  (to  give  Verba  Buena 
the  name  it  fonnaliy  assuNd  in  1847),  and  there  was  little 
adtemcat  tiBtil  April.  lo  May  thete  was  an  eiodoa.  By  the 
middle  of  June  the  hitherto  thriving  town  had  l)eefi  abandoned 
by  a  large  majority  of  it*  faihabitants.  Realty  at  lint  fell  a  half 
in  value,  laV-n-ir  rose  many  times  in  price.  Nfwyp.iptrs  rcascd 
ptiblicatioo,  the  town  co-anril  suspended  ^.csiions,  churches  ar.d 
ba'^iness  building?  were  ahke  cmpt\'.  \V'hen  the  truth  became 
known  regarding  the  mines  a  wonderful  "  boom  "  began.  The 
population  is  said  to  have  been  2000  in  February  (in  which 
wuth  the  first  steamer  arrived  wi:h  immigrants  from  the  East 
over  the  Isthmus),  6000  in  August,  and  20.000  by  the  end  of  the 
yaar.  A  dty  «f  tents  and  shanties  rose  on  the  sand-dunes. 
Realty  values  rose  ten-fold  in  1849.  Early  in  1850  more  than 
500  ves?<-">  'XI re  lying  in  the  bay,  most  of  them  deserted  by  their 
crews.  Many  rotted;  others  were  beached,  and  were  convcritd 
into  stores  and  lodging  houses.  Customs  revenues  rose  from 
|:9.ooo  in  the  first  half  of  1848  to  $175,000  in  the  second  half 
and  to  $4,430,000  in  the  year  ending  in  June  1851.  There 
was  at  first  no  idea  of  permanent  settlement,  and  naturally 
an  time  whatever  to  i^npruve  the  city.  Great  quantities  of 
cspensivc  mctcbandiae  glutted  the  market  and  were  sunk  in 
the  liqtiid  mud  Of  the  streets  as  fiUage  for  the  construrfFon  of 
sidewalks.  Between  Decemhtr  t^4<)  and  Jur.c  I'^'^i  scvi-n 
*  great  "  fires,  destroying  in  the  aggregate  property  vaJucd  aI 
twenty  or  t'Rcnty  iive  m.Hions  of  dollars,  swept  the  business 
district.  Haii  of  llui  was  in  the  fire  of  the  4th  of  May  1851, 
which  almust  completely  destroyed  the  city.  These  misfortunes 
led  to  a  more  feiieral  employment  of  btkk  and  stone  in  the 
hMbMMViMlflr.  XibcbiiactaiMleoftlieva(uiciorOdifornhiii 


commerce  in  the  early  yean  that  dwiwd  gtuSit  {nr  sone  build- 
ings was  imported  from  China. 

In  these  days  the  society  of  San  FnnciHO  was  citraoidinnty. 
It  was  the  moat  eitraM  of  all  democradcs.  Probably  never 
before  nor  since  in  Ameriea  was  there  a  like  test  of  self-develop- 
rrent.  I'nusual  couraRe  and  self-reliance  were  necessary  for 
success.  .AnmsL-ments  wert-  coarse  and  unrestrained.  Gambling 
was  the  fierte5.l  passion.  I'foj  trty  w.is  at  ti.'St,  in  San  IraruisK) 
as  in  ihc  minei,  cxccplionaily  secure;  then  insecure.  Crime 
became  alarmingly  common,  and  the  city  government  was  too 
corrupt  and  inefBcient  to  repress  it.  It  w.is  e*ti mated  (Bancroft) 
that  up  to  1854  there  were  4100  homicides  and  1200  suicides; 
iit  tSss  the  records,  show  583  deaths  by  violence.  Then  tecic 
almost  no  legal  coavictions  and  eteeutioas.  Juries  would 
not  punish  homidde  with  severity.-  In  1851  the  first  Committee 
of  Vigilance  was  formed  and  ser\'ed  from  June  to  September, 
when  it  disbanded,  it  was  the  nucleus  of  the  second  and  greater 
committee,  active  fioni  .May  to  .August  of  iHk6.  By  these 
committees  criminaLs  were  summarily  tried,  convicted  and 
punished;  suspiriotis  characters  were  deported  or  intimidated. 
These  \^"^;ila^^e-s  were  thc  good  dtizeos  (the  committee  of  1851 
included  some  800  and  that  of  1856  some  6000-8000  dtlscns 
of  all  classes),  who  organized  outside  of  Uw,  "  not  secretly,  but 
in  debate,  in  daylight,  with  sobriety  and  deoonim,"  to  defend 
and  establiih.  through  defying,  its  rule.  In  this  they  were 
comparatively  successful.  Crime  w-?.s  never  apain  so  braicn 
and  daring,  and  1856  marks  also  ttic  beKiuniiiR  of  {xjUtjtal 
reform.  San  Francisco's  action  was  v, idely  imiiaud  over  the 
stale.  In  1877  during  the  l,ilM>ur  srouliics  a  Committee  of 
Safety  was  again  or^  ini.ad,  but  h.id  a  very  brief  existence. 

The  United  States  military  authorities  in  August  1847  author- 
ized a  municipal  government.  Under  a  municipaJ  ordinance 
another  was  choicn  in  December  1848  to  succeed  it,  bbt  the 
parent  ggvemnient  prenounccd  the  dectiiHi  iOegal}  neverthdins 
the  new  otganisatlon  coiitinued  to  act,  though  another  waa 
chosen  and  recognised  ss  legal.  There  were  for  a  time  at  the 
end  of  1848  three  (and  for  a  longer  time  f.vo'i  civil  Rovernmenis 
and  one  military.  Neither  the  nulilary  nor  rtrcnicipal  orKiniia- 
liij'n  wa5  compKtcn;  to  give  adequate  law  ar.  l  j.e.ice  to  the 
community;  and  therefore  in  l^cbruary  1849  the  citizens 
elected  a  "Legislative  .Hssembly,"  which  they  empowered  lo 
make  laws  not  in  "  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  nor  thc  common  laws  thereof."  This  was  prodaimed 
revotutionaiy  by  Uie  military'  authorities,  but  such,  dlegaltties 
continued  to  spread  over  the  state,  until  in  June  1849  the 
Convention  was  called  that  framed  Ihe  Slate  Constitution,  Cali- 
fornia being  admitted  in  September  1850  to  the  Union.  Pro- 
visional dvfl  officers  were  elected  throughout  the  state,  and  the 
Lcf^'slative  Assembly  came  to  an  end.  The  charters  of  1850, 
iS;i  and  1856  have  already  been  referred  to. 

The  first  public  school  was  established  in  1849.  In  1855-1856 
a  disastrous  commercial  panic  crippled  the  city;  and  in  1858, 
when  at  the  height  of  the  Ftaser  river  gold-mine  excitement  it 
seemed  as  thouf^  Victoria,  B.C.,  was  to  supplant  San  Francisco 
as  the  metropolis  of  the  IVkiSc,  realty  values  in  the  latter  city 
dropped  for  a  ffme  fully  a  half  In  value.  In  1859  foreign  coin 
v.as  first  refused  fiy  the  li.inks.  Uji  lo  this  time  first  gold  dusi, 
then  private  coins,  af.d  later  money  of  variou.s  countries,  had 
cirruliird  in  C.ilifornia.  In  iSfio  mail  ccimmunir.:iti<"in  was 
established  with  the  East. by  a  pony  express,  the  chnr^e  being 

$5  .CO  for  a  hsif-ounie. 

Some  refcrmce  must  be  made  to  the  Mexican  land-grant 
littgstioa.  The  high  value  of  land  in  and  about  the  city  caused 
the  fabrication  of  two  of  thc  most  famous  claims  examined  and 
rejected  isfratidulcnl  by  the  United  States  courts  (the  Limantour 
a,^d  Saniillan  ct,^im^).  They  involved  7  sq  le  icnesof  Irindand 
many  millions  cjf  dollar*.  Another  land  c)ui-.ii>m  already 
referred  to  f;h.it  whclher  .'^an  I-ranciseo  was  rntilled  as  a  pueblo 
to  4  sq.  leagues  of  public  land)  was  settled  affirmatively  in  1867, 
but  the  final  land  patents  were  HOC  isstwd  vntO  1884  by  the 
national  government. 

Wben  thc  CMl  War  cam  to  iMji  tbeatUtwleof  San  Fkattdsco 
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was  at  first  uncertain,  (of  the  pro-slavery  Democrat*  hul 
controlled  the  state  und  city,  although  parties  were  remaking 
in  the  late  'fifties.  About  75.000  amts  are  supposed  to  have 
been  nin^tiooaly  tent  to  Cdilomia  by  the  wGCMWoiM  Seoe- 
taiy  of  War,  J.  B.  Fkgfidi  aadtkepfMlavciy  puty  Hraw  to  have 
planned  to  tiy  for  unioa  witli  tlie  Cooledwacy,  or  to  organize 
a  Pacific  Coast  republic.  Thomas  Starr  King  (1824-1864),  a 
I'nit.iri.m  mitiistL-r,  v. the  heroic  war-time  fiifiirc  of  the  city, 
the  leader  ol  her  pjinotiMn.  Her  money  contributions  to  the 
Sanitary  Funds  were,  it  is  siiiii.  greater  than  those  oi  any  city 
in  the  country-;  and  in  every  other  way  she  ahundanily  evidenced 
bcT  love  lor  the  Union.  The  curious  Chapman  (ur  Asbury 
Harpcnding)  case  of  i86j  was  a  Confederate  xhcmc  involving 
piracy  on  Federal  vessels  in  the  Pacific  and  an  effort  to  fdn  the 
acceiaion  of  the  Mate.  It  had  no  ptactkal  importaatt. 

Ftom  1859-1877  was  the  **  silver  en  **  of  Saa  RwnciMe  (sec 
Cautornia).  It  paralleled  the  excitement  and  gambling  of 
184Q,  and  despite  losses  was  a  great  stimulus  to  the  city  *  growth. 
In  September  lS6o  the  C\iHral  raiii'n  V.r.c  wj.-,  tonipli  lul  to 
Oakland,  and  in  the  next  lour  years  llure  wjs  a  tr.iih  in  real 
estate  values  inflated  during  the  railway  spoeulation.  In  iS-6 
railway  connexion  was  made  with  Los  Angeles.  The  'seventies 
were  marked  by  the  growth  of  the  anti-Chinese  movement, 
and  labour  troubles,  culminating  in  1877-1879  with  the  ">and- 
kts"  ai^tation  and  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  of  1879 
(sse  CaiivoKNu),  la  all  of  whkh  San  Fnacbco  «ia  the  ceotiv. 
The  feeling  against  the  CUueie  fsund  tipwiileD  Mwetlmes  in 
unjust  and  mean  legislation,  such  as  the  famous  "  queue  ordin- 
ance "  (to  compel  the  cutting  of  queues — tbe  gravest  insult  to 
the  Chinese),  an  J  an  unlinance  inequitably  taxing  laundries  Thr 
Chinese  were  prote<  ted  atrainst  such  lepi'.ation  by  the  Federal 
courts.  The  slartliriK  and  romantic  chat,i;c4  of  earlier  years 
long  ago  gave  way  to  normal  municipal  problems  and  ordinary 
municipal  routine.  In  the  winter  of  1894  the  California  Mid- 
winter International  Eiqnsition  was  held  in  Golden  Gate  Park. 
Since  18^  the  fgwenwiciital  changes  previously  refened  to, 
the  locatioa  of  «  aev  tlil»«aiilinental  railway  terminus  on  the 
bay,  and  the  new  outloolc  to  the  Orient,  created  by  the  control 
of  the  Philippines  by  the  United  States,  and  increased  trade  in 
the  I'aLitic  and  with  the  Orient,  have  stimulated  the  growth  and 
ambitions  of  the  city. 

Spcci.Tj  mention  must  be  made  of  the  two  citizens  to  whom 
San  Francisco,  as  it  is  to-day,  owes  so  much,  James  I.ii.k 
(1796-1876),  a  cold  man  with  few  friends,  who  gave  a  great 
fovtme  to  noble  ends;  and  Adolph  Sutro  (18J&-1898),  famous 
for  eieaitiag  the  Sutn  Tunnel  of  the  Comstock  minea  of  Virginia 
City.  Nevada,  and  the  doDor  of  wiMS  gift*  to  the  dty. 

The  partial  destruction  o(  San  Frandsco  by  earthquake  and 
lire  in  1006  was  one  of  the  great  catastrophes  of  history.  Earth- 
quakes had  been  con-.mrn  but  of  little  imiiortancc  in  California 
until  tQo6.  In  mure  than  a  century  there  had  l>een  three  shocks 
called  "  destructive  "  (iSiij,  1S6;,  1S6S)  and  four  "  except ion.ally 
severe  "  at  .San  I  rant  i;A  o,  besides  very  many  li^ht  shocks  or 
tremors.  The  worst  was  that  of  1868;  it  caiiucd  five  deaths, 
and  cracked  a  down  old  buildings.  Heavy  earthquake  shocks 
on  the  moroiBf  of  the  18th  of  April  1906,  foUowied  by  a  fire 
wUch  lasted  three  days,  and  a  few  alii^tcr  shocks^  practically 
destroyed  the  budness  KCtioa  «f  the  dty  and  aone  adjoim'ng 
districts.  The  heaviest  shock  began  at  12  minutes  6  seconds 
past  s  o'tloLk  a  n»..  Pacific  stifndard  time,  and  lasted  1  minute 
<;  scton  li.  Minor  shocks  occurred  at  inter\-al5  for  several  days. 
The  earihrjuake  did  serious  damage  throuf;lu)ul  the  coast  region 
of  California  from  Humboldt  county  to  the  southern  end  of 
Fresno  county,  a  belt  about  m.  wide.  1  he  damage  by 
eartlH|ttake  to  buildings  in  San  Francisco  was,  however,  small 
in  comparison  to  that  wntti^t  by  the  fiie  which  began  soon 
after  the  principal  shock  «a  the  morning  of  the  l8th.  About 
half  the  population  of  the  city,  it  Ti-as  estimated,  spent  the 
nights  while  the  fire  was  in  progress  out  of  doors,  with  practically 
no  shelter.  Some  »oo,ooo  camped  in  Golden  Gate  Park  and 
50,000  in  the  presidio  military  reservation.  The  difficulty  of 
checfclni  the  Hit  was  incnesed  thnm^  the  teciktaf  ef  the 


water-mains  by  the  earthquake,  draining  the  prindpal  reservoirs. 
Trafbc  by  street  cars  was  made  ionposstble  by  the  twisting  of  the 
tracks. 

To  stop  the  fire  lows  of  buildings  wan  dynamited.  In 
thia  way  many  fine  inaasions  on  Van  McM  Avecue 
destroyed,  and  the  wotwaid  advance  of  the 

waa  stopped  at  FhwUIn  Street,  one  hkdt  west.  General 

Frederick  Funston,  in  command  at  the  presidio,  with  the 
Federal  troops  under  him,  assumed  control,  and  the  cay  was 
put  under  miUtary  law,  the  soldiers  aiMsting  in  the  work 
of  salvage  and  relief.  On  the  31st  the  fire  was  reported 
under  control  A  commiUcx'  uf  safety  was  organized  by  the 
citizens  and  by  the  city  authodlics  acting  in  conjunction 
with  (leneral  Funston,  and  nwaaiiwa  were  adopted  for  the 
prevention  of  f«minr  nnil  rHwnit.  pirmenrnl  fanuis  Itliig  iilab 
lished  for  those  who  had  bHB  iindswd  hamcksaand  not  provided 
for  by  nmoval  to  other  dtla.  Assistance  with  money  and 
supplies  was  immediately  given  by  the  nation  and  by  foreign 
roun tries,  a  committee  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  being  put 
in  charge  of  its  administration.  By  the  13rd  of  .April  about 
$10,000,000  had  been  subscribeti  by  the  petjple  of  the  United 
Slates,  ConRTcas  voted  $2,500,000  from  the  national  treasury. 
The  committee  organized  as  the  Red  Cross  Relief  Corporation 
completed  its  work  in  1908,  having  spent  for  the  relief  of  the 
hungry,  for  the  sick  and  injured,  and  for  housing  and  rchahllitn» 
taon  of  individuala  and  families,  in  round  numbers  t9,ssS^oeOL 
At  the  molk  ef  the  ceithquake  and  iin  about  soo  petaone  kot 
their  lives;  of  those  two  were  shot  as  looters.  Buildings 
valued  at  approximately  $105,000,000  were  destroyed.  The 
t  jt:d  loss  in  da.TiaRe  to  property  has  been  variouily  estimated 
at  from  $35o,oco,coo  to  f  500,000,000.  To  cover  the  loss  there 
w.as  aliout  $;j5,oco.ooo  of  insurance  in  soir.e  r 30  companies. 
Reconstruction  in  the  burned  section  began  at  once,  with  the 
result  that  it  Was  practically  rebuilt  in  the  three  years  ( 
the  earthquake.  Wages  for  men  employed  in  building, 
in  part  to  KMcfty  of  kboar  but  chiefly  to  action  of  the  labour 
iiniMW,  roae  eoormotidy.  Buons  bcinf  paid  $u  n  diy  ior  a  dv 
oftbeuiB.  High  prices  of  materials  and  of  hnuhge  and  fiftilht 
rates  added  difficulty  to  the  task  of  rebuilding,  which  was  accom- 
plished with  remarkable  energy  and  speed.  In  May  1907  there 
was  a  street-car  strike  of  large  dimensions.  Van  Ness  .Avenue, 
which  during  the  process  of  rebuilding  had  assumed  the  character 
of  a  bu>:iR-:is  thoroughf.ire,  did  not  maintain  this  status,  the 
business  centre  returning  to  the  reconstructed  Market  Street. 
A  new  wtaO  business  district  developed  in  what  is  known  an 
the  ndasion  distxict  and  in  FiUmors  Street.  A 
district  known  f*  Pkricride  wia  developed  tooth  of 
Gale  Park. 

For  description  and  general  features,  m«  Dexey't  Cttide  to  Sam 
FraHOMt  mi  <l»  J'imtim  JUtarU  if  OUifamm  fSaa  Fiandsca, 
t^7)i  end  various  guidea  and  other  publications  01  the  Califoniia 

Development  BoanTffonncd  by  confAidation  ol  the  State  Board  of 
Trade  and  California  Promotion  Committee)  in  San  Franriaco. 
For  economic  interest*  and  hiMofv  •ec  the  bibliography  of  the  arttele 
Califiirma.  Sc  also  I-rank  boule  and  others.  Annals  cf  Sam 
Fratuiuo  (San  Kf.ini  iw'),  I^s'^);  John  S.  Hittell,  A  Unlory  of  tk» 
Citv  pj  San  Francinj  (Ntn  I  r.uii  iw...  1.S7HI;  H.  E.  Llo>-d.  Litkts 
end  Skadtt  of  San  Francisco  (San  1-  ranti»co,  1876) ;  C.  W.  Stod<f 
/■  <k*  FcolPnnli  pt  tht  Podrtt  (San  FmndOBOk  IgOO); 
Mom,  The  Bstailithment  of  Mumieipal  dmrmmnl  im  Sen  J 
Uohns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  1889).  Many  legal  qoestlona 
of  intcTcstinK  constitutional,  treaty  and  common  law  import  have 
Ihm-h  decided  in  the  Federal  (.ind  State)  court*  in  cates  invojvirvg 
Chim  -.!';  Mr  the  eollitiions  of  n  ports.  For  good  accounts  o(  the 
ereat  earthcjinke  and  fire,  ice  U.  S.  Jordan  (eti.).  The  California 
luitth,]%,cikr  ci  igo6  (1906):  F.  \V.  Ailken'and  E.  Hilton,  liui  r:  .  f 
F^tih^Mnke  and  Ftte  in  Son  Frannsro  (1007);  G.  K.  Gittwrt  and 
others.  J>i.n  FranctfCQ  Eartkpuke  and  /  tr<  (Washington,  I907). 


SAHOALUk.  the  aumuae  of  a  Floicntine  Ivufy,  kmoI 
membeia  of  which  became  distingnished  to  the  fine  arte. 

I.  GiDUANO  Di  Sakcallo  (i445-is«6)  was  an  architect, 
sculptor,  tania tore  and  military  engineer.  His  father,  Francesco 
di  Paolo  (jiamlx-rti.  was  also  an  able  architect,  much  cmployeHl 
by  Cosiino  de'  Medici.  During  the  early  part  of  his  life  Giuliano 
emked  dtkfy  for  Lomw  the  Magdficent,  tor  whm  he  boot 
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afine  palace  at  Pog^o-a-Cajano,  began  in  1485,  between  Florence 
aad  Pistoia,  and  strengthened  the  fortificatWU  o(  Florence, 
''T*HI«ni  and  otber  pkcea.  Lokdxo  «lao  cnpbyed  him  to 
build  a  nmutay  of  Auttm  Friiis  «uuide  lite  FloraktliW  gat« 

ol  Sin  Gallo,  a  nobly  designed  structure,  which  was  destroyed 
during  the  siege  of  Florence  in  1530.  It  was  from  this  building 
that  Ciiulianu  received  the  name  i.f  Sangallo,  which  w  as  altcrwards 
t-y  sii  many  It.ilian  arihilccls.  While  still  in  llio  pay  of 
I>)rt-n/-.>,  Giuh.ino  vijilol  N;iples,  and  worked  there  fur  the  king, 
who  sent  him  back  to  Florence  with  many  handsome  presents 
tt  noney,  plate  and  antique  sculptuie,  the  last  of  whicK  Giuliano 
pccseeted  to  bk  patron  Lomm.  AIt«r  Lorenzo's  death  in 
1493,  Ghdiano  visited  LoiMo,  and  boDt  the  dome  of  the  church 
«(  the  Madonna,  in  qdte  of  lerioas  difficulties  aiUnf  Ironi  its 
defective  piers,  wMch  wen  already  built.  In  otder  to  gain 
Str-  rigth  by  mca.is  of  a  strong  cement,  Giuliano  built  his  dome 
with  jxixitjUna  brought  from  Rome.  Soon  after  this,  at  the 
invitation  of  Pope  Alotar.dcr  VI.,  Ctuliatio  went  to  Rome,  and 
designed  the  fine  panelled  ceiling  of  S.  Maria  Maggiorc  Uv  was 
also  largely  employed  by  Julius  II.,  both  for  fortification  walls 
round  the  castle  of  S.  Angdo,  and  also  to  build  a  palace  adjoining 
the  church  of  S.  Pietro  la  Vinodli,  of  which  Julius  had  been 
utolarckninaL  CiuliaiMinasnKbdiiapfniiatadthatBiamaBte 
ma  piefeneJ  to  Inmaelf  as  architect  for  the  new  buffica  of  St 
Peter,  and  this  !«!  to  hi^  returning  to  Florence,  where  he  did 
much  service  as  a  military  cngineir  and  builder  of  forttessscs 
during  the  war  between  Florence  and  Pisa.  Soon  after  this 
Giuliano  was  recalled  to  Rome  by  Julius  II.,  who  had  much  need 
for  his  military  talents  both  in  Rcme  itieU  and  also  during  his 
attack  upon  Bologna.  Forabtiut  eighteen  months  in  1514-1515 
Giuliano  acted  as  jofnt-atcbitcxt  to  St  Peter's  together  with 
Kaphad,  but  owiag  t»  tgp  aad  iU-bcalUi  be  icnpied  thii  office 
abeat  two  y«%n  befm  bh  dntb. 

IL  AHIOMO  M  SANCAttO  (t4S5Ms34)  was  the  younger 
brother  of  Gitdiano,  and  took  from  him  the  name  of  Sangallo. 
To  A  pTfat  extent  be  worked  in  partnership  with  his  brother, 
but  be  ali-T  executed  a  number  of  independent  works.  As  a 
military  engineer  he  was  as  skilful  as  Giuliano,  and  carried  out 
important  works  of  wallinR  and  building  fortresses  at  Areaao, 
Montciiab.  one,  Florence  and  Rome.  His  finest  existing  work 
$s  an  architect  is  the  church  of  S.  Biagio  at  Montepulciano, 
fai  plan  a  Gndt  CfOas  with  central  dome  and  two  towers,  much 
monbiiag.  on  «  maU  icde,  Bmnanta'a  decipi  tot  St  Peter's. 
He  aho  wilt  a  pohEe  in  the  lame  city,  vufbtis  diwdies  and 
pihf «  at  Monte  Sansavino,  and  at  Florence  a  range  of  monastic 
buikUng^  for  the  Servile  monks.  Antonio  retired  early  from  the 
praaicc  i>f  hi>  profcs'^ion,  and  spent  his  latter  years  in  farming. 

III.  FiUNCLSCO  Di  Sa.vgallo  (1493-1570),  the  son  of  Giuliano 
di  Sangallo,  was  a  pupil  of  Andrea  Sansovino,  and  worked 
chiefly  as  a  sculptor.  His  works  have  for  the  most  part  but 
Mtile  merit — the  finest  being  Us  obUc  eOigy  of  Bishop  Leonardo 
Bonafede,  adndt  liea  on  tbe  pavement  o(  tbe  cburch  of  tbe 
Ccrtosa,  near  Florawe;  It  is  simply  treated,  witb  many  tiaccs 
cf  the  belter  taste  of  the  tsth  century.  His  other  chief  existing 
•ork  is  the  group  of  the  "  Virgin  and  Child  and  St  Anne," 
«iecut..  d  in  i;jO  for  the  altar  of  Or  San  Michelc. 

IV.  ii*v5Ti.\>-o  DI  S\NCAl.tO  (1481-1551),  s(  uli)»or  and  painter, 
»as  a  nephew  of  (iiuli.mo  and  Antonio,  lie  is  usually  known 
as  Arisiotitr,  a  nickname  he  received  from  his  air  of  sententious 
fcavity.  He  ^^as  at  hrst  a  pupil  of  Pmifino^  but  aftecwwds 
became  a  follower  of  Michdangelow 

V.  AxTOKto  M  SAtKMUO,  the  ywnier  {ufisf-<S4^t  another 
■epheo  of  Cililiaai0»1icat  whiOc  very  youaglo  Rone,  and  became 
a  fwpfl  of  Brxmante,  of  wliose  style  he  was  afterwards  a  close 
f.  Iljutr.  He  livetl  .ind  worked  in  Rome  during  the  greater 
P-i't  ot  his  life,  and  was  much  employed  by  .>~everal  of  the  popes. 
His  mo?t  pxjrfttl  existing  work  is  the  brick  and  travertine 
church  of  S.  Maria  di  Lorcto,  close  by  Trajan's  column,  a  building 
remarkable  for  the  great  beauty  of  its  proportions,  and  its  nubic 
cfixt  produced  with  much  simplicity.  The  bwer  order  is  square 
in  plan,  tbe  next  octagonal;  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a 

aad  lot  tjr  iantcfo.  The  lanteni  if,  hQwever,  a  btcr 


addition.  The  interior  is  very  impressive,  considering  its  very 
mcxieratc  size.  Antonio  also  carried  out  the  lofty  and  well- 
designed  cfauKh  ol  S.  Qievaani  dd  Fionatloi,  wbkb  bad  been 
begun  by  Jacobo  Suuovino.  The  east  end  of  this  church  rises 

in  a  very  stately  way  out  of  the  bed  of  the  Tiber,  near  the  bridge 
of  S.  Angelo;  the  west  end  has  been  ruined  by  the  addition  ofa 
later  farade,  but  the  interior  is  a  noble  example  of  a  somewhat 
dull  st>!e.  Great  skill  was  shown  in  8U€Cpf*fully  building  this 
Large  church,  partly  on  the  wjlid  ground  of  the  bank  and  p.ittly 
on  the  shitting  sand  of  the  river  bed.  Antonio  also  buiit  the 
CsppclU  Paolina  and  other  parts  of  the  Vatican,  together  idtil 
additions  to  the  walls  and  forts  of  the  Leonine  City.  His  moat 
mnate  wmfc  b  tlia  lower  part  of  the  ootClle  of  tlie  Famese  palace^ 
afterwards  completed  fay  Michehafelo,  a  very  rich  and  well- 
proportioned  specimen  of  the  then  iavourite  design,  a  scries  of 
arches  between  cn;;aRcd  column.-i  supporting  an  entabl.ilure, 
•in  arrai;gement  taken  from  the  outsitlc  of  tlie  Colosscuni,  A 
palace  in  the  \'ia  GiuUa  built  for  himself  still  exists  under  the 
name  of  the  Palazzo  Sacchetti,  much  injured  by  alterations. 
Antonio  also  constructed  the  very  deep  and  ingenious  rock-cut 
well  at  Orvieto,  ibrmed  with  a  double  i^iial  staircase,  like  the 
well  of  Sakdin  in  thedtaddot  CaiiA, 

See  l^viokh  JVdl&&  jirf  Iswrf ...  M  flaw  Da  Smi  (Srib  (Room, 
iMo):  G.Cl8ttiae.  LaSai^  {Path,  I9a0'r9<>i).      (J.  H.  M.) 

SANGER,  JOHN  (1816-1RR9),  FngliKh  n'rcus  proprietor,  was 
bom  at  Chew  Ma^na,  Somcr.sei,  in  1.H16,  the  s.<in  of  an  old  ij.ilur 
who  had  turned  showman.  In  1.H45  he  started  with  his  brother 
George  a  conjuring  exhibition  at  Birmingham.  The  venture 
was  successful,  and  the  brothers,  who  had  been  interested 
spectators  of  the  equestrian  [Hrformances  at  Astlcy's  Amphi- 
theatre, London,  then  started  touring  the  country  with  a  circus 
enteitainment  consisting  of  a  boiae  and  pony  and  three  or  fouc 
hvBsan  peifoiuicts.  This  antcfpriie  waa  a  aucceas  fion  tho 
be^nning,  and  fai  due  course  John  and  George  Sanger  became 
lessees  of  tbe  Agricultural  Halt,  London,  and  there  produced 
a  large  number  of  elalxirate  Spectacles.  In  1S71  the  Sangcrs 
leased  .Xst ley's  where  they  gave  an  cqucitrian  pantoniimc  every 
winter,  touring  in  the  summer  with  a  large  circus.  .SubscXjuerilly 
the  partnership  was  dissolved,  each  br<>;her  producing  bis  own 
show.  John  Sanger  died  while  touring,  at  Ipswich  oil  tha  asnd 
of  August  1889,  the  business  being  continued  by  hisBOn; 

SANOERHAUSBR,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  PkUishui 
province  of  Sanoy,  (knatcd  00  the  Conita,  near  the  aoutb  baaa 
of  the  Harz  mountuna,  30  m.  W.  of  Hatte,  on  the  main  Une  of 
railway  Berlin-Nordhausen-CasM-!.  Tup.  (u-,o-,)  i.',.tjr).  Among 
many  medieval  buildings,  the  church  of  St  I'Irlth,  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  Romanr'-quc  archileciurc  in  Germany,  and 
the  church  of  St  Jaiiies,  with  a  magnificent  aliar  screen  and 
interesting  lomb.i  and  effigies,  are  particuLiily  noliccible. 
There  arc  a  gymnasium,  two  hospitals  datir.g  from  the  14th 
century  and  an  old  town-hall.  The  industries  include  the 
manufacture  of  sugar,  furniture,  nacbinciy,  boots  aad  buttons. 
Brewing  and  brkkmaking  are  also  extensively  carried  on,  and 
there  is  a  considerable  agricultural  trade. 

Sangcrhauscn  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Thuringia,  being 
mentioned  in  a  document  of  qqi  as  appertaining  to  the  estates 
of  the  emperor.  By  marriage  it  p.i*«.e<l  lo  the  landgrave  of 
Thuringia,  and  after  losfj  it  formed  fur  a  while  an  independent 
country.  Having  been  again  part  of  Thuringia,  it  k*Lt  in  114Q  to 
^eiaaen,  and  in  1291  to  Brandenburg.  In  1372  it  passed  to 
Saxony  and  formed  a  portion  of  that  tenitoi/  until  tSis,  when 
it  waa  uidted  with  Prai^ 

See  K.  Meyer,  Ckronik  its  twtdtWdm  Kfttm  Smgukuum 
(Nordhauscn.  1893):  and  F.  Schmidt,  Cesekiekle  ier  S»m  5Ssvee»(- 
'.viHitu  (Sangerhau:<'!i,  191/1). 

SAN  GERMAN,  a  city  of  the  department  of  MayagMCz,  Torlo 
Ri(o,  in  the  soutti-^vcsteni  part  of  the  isl.iiid,  about  10  m.  S.S.E. 
of  the  city  of  Mayaguea.  Pop.  of  the  city  (1809)  3954;  of  the 
municipal  district  ?o,J46,  of  whom  10,715  were  of  mixed  races. 
The  city  is  served  by  the  American  railway  of  Porto  Rico. 
It  is  situated  near  the  Coanajibo  river,  in  a  fertile  agricultural 

ttpvck  whidi  pioduGSs  siifUi  cofiee,  f niit,  cacao  and  tobacco. 
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Ia«ae  of  tbe  pabUe  aqinm  i»«  Domtnirin  dmich  built  in 

isja. 

Stn  Gcmuui  «ts  fbuaded  in  1S17,  «ts  phindend  by  the 

French  in  1518,  was  destroyed  by  conairs  in  1554,  and  wu 
unsuccessfully  attacked  by  ihc  English  in  174!^.  Until  1781 
it  was  t!K'  scit  of  KQvcrnincntof  tbewettemdiit^of  tbeUand. 

It  w;is  niiule  a  city  in  1877. 

SAN  GIMIGNANO.  a  town  of  Tuscany,  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Siina,  24  m.  N.W.  of  Siena,  at  an  elevation  of  1089  ft.  Pop. 
(i<;oi)  4060  (town);  10,066  (conmuae}.  Being  Burroundcd 
by  its  ancient  walls,  and  retainiiig  thirteea  out  of  its  original 
fifty  towers,  it  ii,  with  iu  predoidiiaiitly  Gothic  ardiitcclure, 
a  thofoucMy  iB«iieval  town  la  oppcMnec.  In  the  council 
clumlKrof  the  town-hall  (tiSS-tjaj)  bafresooby  Lippo  Mcmmi 
of  the  Madonna  enthroned  of  IJ17,  copied  closely  from  the 
livular  fresco  (the  "  Majc^tas  ")  by  his  master  Simone  di 
Ifartino  in  the  Palazzo  PuM  !m  ■)  at  Siena;  there  is  also  a  curious 
frescoed  frieze  of  1J91,  with  knights  in  armour.  The  museum 
in  the  same  building  contains  pictures  and  other  objects  of  art. 
The  lower  is  the  highest  in  the  town  (174  ft.),  while  the  Torre 
dell'  Orologio  (167  ft.)  close  by  marks  the  height  beyond  which 
prifmte  individuah  m^t  not  build.  In  the  same  piaxza  is  the 
Colkgiata  (the  fonner  eatbeteO  of  the  tatb  century,  enlarged 
lifter  1466  by  Giuliano  da  Mafaao,  wfaote  brother  Benedetto 
erected  the  chapel  of  S.  Fina  from  m»  plans  tn  1468,  and  carved 
the  fine  marble  altar,  the  orij?inil  p.iintins  and  gil'iing  of  whii  h 
arc  still  preserved.  The  marble  cilK-iiuni,  a  small  rcprodu:liun 
of  the  splcT'l-d  one  in  S.  Domt  nico  at  Sitrui,  is  also  by  Benedetto. 
The  beautiful  frescoes  with  Kcnt-s  from  the  life  of  the  saint  (a 
local  saint  who  died  at  the  age  of  fifteen)  arc  the  earliest  work 
of  Domenico  Ghirlandaio,  completed  before  1475.  There  arc 
also  some  frescoes  of  his  cousin  Bastiano  Mainardi  (d.  1513). 
The  cathedral  contains  other  i4tb-ccaluiy  and  eai^  Ktnaiiaance 
paintings,  the  fbnner  iaduding  10010  Pswinn  teeam,  the  only 
certain  work  of  JRama,  da  Siena,  and  SOOM  ine  choir  stalls. 
S.  Agostino  (ij8o-iji>8)  contains  a  famous  series  of  seventeen 
frescoes  by  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  St 
Augustine  (146  5-1467).  They  have  been  to  some  extent  restored. 
The  altar  of  S.  Bartoldus,  by  Benedetto  da  .\lai.ino,  is  not  unlike 
that  in  the  CoUegiata  (1494).  The  town  was  independent  in  the 
13th  century,  but  in  1353.  owing  to  the  dissensions  of  the 
Salvucci  (Ghibellines)  and  Ardinghelli  (Guclphs),  it  fell  into  the 
bands  of  Florence. 
See  R.  Panttni.  Sam  Cimipmu  <  CirtaUo  (BcrgamOk  190s)* 
tAMOlt,  a  Dative  state  of  Indit,  fa  Bombay,  ranking  as  one 
of  the  Southern  Mahratta  JaRirs.  The  territory  is  widely 
scattered  araons  other  native  states  and  British  districts.  Area, 
itia  sq.  m.  Top.  (igoi)  r;6,i:S,  estimated  revenue,  £10,000. 
The  river  Kistr.a  waters  part  of  the  country,  whirh  is  cxt  eedin;;ly 
fertile.'  Millet,  rice,  wheal  and  coUon  arc  the  chief  crops,  anil 
cotton  cloth  is  manufactured.  The  chief,  whose  title  is  Tatya 
Sahcb  Palwardhan,  is  a  Brahman  by  caste.  The  town  of 
Sangli,  on  the  river  Kistna,  has  a  station  00  the  Southern 
Miluatu  nOwajr,  11  m.  from  UnJ  JoBCtioo.  Bop.  (fget) 
1(^829. 

SANJO,  SANETOm.  Pbtvct:  (1S37-1S91),  Japanese  statennan, 

was  one  of  the  old  n  urt  n^Mi  s  (i.v.;'  )  of  J,ip.in,  and  fiRured 
prominently  amor-.);  tlu-  li'. iK-  land  ol  ri formers  who  atcom- 
plistu'<l  the  overthrou-  >if  fiu.l.ilism  and  the  rc  ■^tor.iiion  of  the 
adminisiratioa  to  the  Mikado.  He  served  as  the  first 
prime  minister  (ioyo  iadim)  la  the  tKmfy  vigubKi  Meiji 
government. 

SAN  J08^  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Seata  Clan  county, 
Califotaia,  U.S^.,  situated  in  the  ooeat  nafci,  afaout  46  m. 
S.E.  of  San  Ftancisco  and  8  m.  S.E.  of  the  southera  end  erf  Sao 

Francisco  Bay,  in  the  heart  of  the  beautiful  Santa  Clara  Valley. 
Ptop.  (iSijo)  18,060;  (igoo)  21,500,  of  whom  4577  were  foreign- 
born;  (1910  census)  j?,946;  land  area  (1906),  alx>ut  6  s(i  m. 
It  is  served  by  the  Southern  Pacit'ic  railway,  which  has  car  sliojis 
and  terminal  yards  here.  The  city  lies  nainly  on  a  t-.  n;ly  rising 
plateau  (altitude,  90  to  las  ft.)  between  the  Coyote  and  Guadalupe 
riven.  It  is  a  popolar  bcaltb  RMit. 


Bciides  St  James  and  City  Hall  park«  in  the  rity.  has 
Alum  Rock  Canyon  i'.«rk,  a  tract  of  tooo  aeret,  with  Mvlrea  mineral 
•pnnirs,  in  Prnticncia  Canyon,  7  m.  cast.  This  park  is  connected  by 
elect nc  railway  wdth  the  aty.  aan  Xotit  is  the  scat  of  the  Uaiveniiy 
of  the  Pacific  (Methodist  bpiiKopal).  which  was  founded  at  Sanu 
CUra  in  1851,  removed  toitsnrnent  site  just  outaidethecity  in  Iftjl, 
and  had  x^S  students  in  all  der>artmi'iiis  in  1909-1910:  of  the 
CoHcRc  olNotrc  Dainc  (18M;  Kom.in  (atholir),  and  of  a  State 
Normal  School.  Among  charitable  institutions  .ire  3  Home  of 
Benevolence  (1878)  for  orphans  and  aband-mid  cliil  lo  n.  the  N  >tre 
Dame  Institute  (for  orphanslunder  the  Ssters  o(  Nuirc  Dame,  and 
the  O'Connor  Sanatorium,  llie  Lick  Obscrvainry,  opened  in  18M 
on  the  top  of  Mount  Hamilton  (4J09  ft.)  with  a  legacy  of  S700.000 
left  by  James  Lick  ( I ?9&-l876) Ol  &MI  FfancisOO.  is  /6  m.  distant  by 
road,  and  the  New  Almadcn  qttlcitinverniiK  (tiie  greatest  prodooer 
in  California  and  Ions  anion);  the  greatest  in  the  world)  i*  about  14  m. 
south.  The  Santa  Clara  Valley  has  many  vegetable  and  llowrr-seed 
farms;  it  i«  one  of  iho  most  fenile  of  the  fnnt  r<-i;ii'ins  of  California, 
prunes,  grapes,  peaches  and  apricots  tKinc  pr. "lured  in  especial 
abundance.  More  than  half  the  prune  crop  «m  California  comes  from 
Sanu  Clara  county.  In  1905  the  tfltti  vane  of  the  factory  product 
of  San  Itnt  was  $6,388,445  (04-1  %  man  than  in  1900) ;  nearly  ene> 
half  ($3,039,803)  wa«  the  value  of  canned  and  prr%rrved  fraiuaMi 
sTsctablcs,  $619,533  of  planing-mill  producti.  and  $518,7*8  of  malt 
liquors — much  barley  is  grown  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley. 

San  Jos£de  Guadalupe  (after  for  a  time  "  de  Alvarado  " 
in  hoom  of  Govenior  J.  B.  Alvanoo)  ins  iooiMM  fa  November 

1777,  and  was  the  first  Spanish  poebh)  of  California.  The  mission 
of  Santa  Clara  was  founded  in  the  vicinity  in  January  1777, 

!  the  mission  of  San  Jose,  about  I ;  m.  north-east,  in  1797. 
.Near  the  original  site  of  the  former,  in  the  town  of  Santa  Clara 
(pop.  I  goo,  3650),  a  su!iurb  of  San  Josf,  now  stands  Santa  Clara 
College  (Jesuit;  founded  1851,  chartered  1855)  Throughout 
the  Spanish-Mexican  period  San  Jos^  was  a  place  of  considerable 
importance.  In  1840  its  population  was  about  750.  In  the  last 
years  of  Mexican  dominion  it  was  the  most  prominent  of  the 
noribem  settkmeats  fa  which  the  Hispano-CaUforaian  ekoMiit 
predondtttted  over  the  new  Ancricaa  elencat.  The  tewa  «aa 
occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States  fa  July  1846,  and 
a  skirmish  with  the  natives  occurred  in  its  vicinity  in  Jaauaiy 
1847.  San  Jose  was  the  first  capital  of  the  state  of  ClUfonfa 
(1849-18^1).  and  in  i8n0  was  chartered  as  a  city. 

SAN  JOSE,  or  S\.v  Jose  or.  C  osta  Ric\,  the  capital  of  the 
republic  of  Costa  Rica,  and  of  the  department  of  San  Josi; 
in  the  central  plateau  of  the  country,  3S63  ft.  atx>ve  sca-lcvel, 
and  on  the  transcontinental  railway  from  the  Pacific  port  of 
Puntaitnas  to  the  Atlantic  port  of  linWSn.  Popi,  (1908)  about 
sCtSOOk  San  Josi  is  an  cpitoopal  Me.  iheanet  populous  city  fa 
Cwta  Rica,  and  the  centre  of  a  ifdi  cgrictdtural  region;  its 
clim.ite  is  temperate,  its  water-supply  pure  and  abundant.  The 
city  was  founded  in  i7jS,  a:v\  became  the  capital  in  iSjj  (see 
CciSTA  Rica;  Ifislcry).  Il  is  thoroughly  nii>iii  rn  in  appc.iritii  e, 
with  macadamized  streets  lighted  by  electricity;  its  houses 
arc  one-storeyed  so  as  to  niiuiini.:e  the  danger  from  earthquake. 
1  he  suburbs  constat  chiefly  of  cane  huts,  tenanted  by  Indiana 
and  half-castes.  The  larger  of  two  public  gardens,  the  Morataa 
Park,  contains  a  repRScntative  cotlection  of  the  Costa  Rican 
flon.  The  prindpsi  huiUings  are  the  catliednit,  foanded  fa 
the  tSfh  century  but  restored  after  sSjOb  the  boqiital,  govern- 
ment ofliccs,  institutes  of  law  and  miedfcine  and  of  ph>-sical 
geography,  training  school  for  teachers,  national  bank,  museum, 
library  and  liarrac ks.    The  staple  trade  of  San  Jos^-  is  in  cotTce. 

SAN  JUAN,  an  .\ndine  province  of  Argentina,  bounded  N. 
and  E.  by  La  Rioja,  S.  by  San  Luis  and  Mendoza,  and  W.  by 
Chile,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Andean  Cordilleras. 
Area,  33,715  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1904,  estimate)  99,95$-  II  >»  roughly 
mouatainous,  and  belongs  to  the  closed  drainage  basin  of 
wcatem  Argentina,  centring  fa  the  province  of  Mcndota.  It 
Is  traversed  by  several  riven,  fed  by  the  melting  snows  of  the 
Andes  and  discharging  into  the  swamps  and  lagoons  in  the  S.E. 
part  of  the  province,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  Huanacache 
lagoons.  The  largest  of  these  rivers  are  the  Wrmcjo,  Zanj6n 
or  Ji<  hal  and  San  Juan.  They  arc  all  usctl  for  irrigation.  The 
c!.n'.,iie  is  extremely  hot  and  dry  in  summer,  but  the  winter 
tenapcralure  is  mild  and  pleasant.  Agriculture  is  the  principal 
occiipatioB  «f  iu  inhibiianti,  though  liie  toil  b  teacnqy  iMfli 
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aad  Ibe  ninfaB  moatah  lad  ^itoy  li^t.  Ccreda  m  gieini 
la  aone  kKsUtio,  and  Uwre  ara  luge  vin^uds  where  irri^tion 
h  poaAfe,  from  whjdi  csoeUeat  iriae  b  made.  The  province 
Ontains  gold,  silve  r,  copper,  iron, bad,  coal  and  salt,  but  rriining 
has  nocr  Ixxn  developed  to  any  extent.  Pastoral  intercuts 
irc  I-irgcly  in  feeding  cattle  for  the  Chilean  markets,  for  which 
lirge  areas  of  alfalfa  are  grown  in  the  irrigated  valleys  of  the 
Andes.  The  .Argentine  Great  Western  railway  cor.nccts  Mendoza 
with  ibe  capital  of  the  province,  and  with  the  pnncipal  dtirs 
«f  Uie  iqMiblic. 

Thie  capital  ol  the  province  is  Sam  Jvajh,  once  called  Sam 
JVJM  DC  lA  nNnmntA  Owp.  i^,  estimate,  it.soo),  in  a  great 
bend  of  the  San  Juan  river,  qj  m.  N.  of  Mendoza  and  730  m. 
fn>tn  Bimtos  Aires  by  rail.  The  great  bend  of  the  river  affords 
r.\fy  irrigation,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  covered  by  a 
network  of  irrigating  canals,  even  the  paved  streets  of  the 
town  having  ii reams  of  cool  water  running  thrnush  them. 
The  public  budding*  include  a  cathedral,  three  churches,  and 
Several  .schools,  including  the  "  Esciiela  Sarmicnto, "  a  fine 
edifice  with  a  Greek  facade,  named  after  Preiidat  Domingo 
Faust  irto  Sarmieoto  (l8ll-l886)»  vlw  ms  a  lUtive  «f  tllit  city. 
TInkc  it  also  «  botanlcil  (uidou 

Sin  Juan  was  founded  fai  »s6t  hy  Juan  Yufr6,  a  companion 
of  Captain  Castillo,  ti  t  f  n  r.il-  r  of  Mcndoza.  Both  came  from 
Chile,  to  which  thcic  ouilving  colonies  wire  at  first  subject. 
Fr<jm  1776  to  iSjo  it  was  governed  from  Mcndoza,  and  linn  a 
pr>{»ular  uprisirig  made  the  province  independent  and  the  town 
its  capital.  It  has  sufTered  severely  from  political  disorders,  and 
in  1894  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  The  original 
trttifinrnt,  now  called  Pueblo  \'iejo,  4  m.  N.,  vras  abandoned 
m  aceovnt  o(  inqiient  inimdalions.  Tbe  pmcnt  town  ia 
BliHit«d  about  aiis  ft  above  tca4evel  and  is  deicndcd  from 
inundatioaa  by  ui  embankment  above  the  town,  called  the 
MuraOon.  San  Juan  exports  wine,  and  h.xs  a  profitable  trade 
with  Chile  over  the  Patos  an<!  ISpall.ii.i  pasv<  s. 

SAN  JUAN  (San  Jiax  Uai  tista  de  I'iikto  Rico),  the 
cjpit.il  and  largest  cily  of  Porto  Rico,  on  a  sin.dl  and  narrow 
island  which  li<-s  near  the  north  coast,  about  ?5  m.  from  the 
«$t  end  of  Porto  Rico,  and  is  uniic<l  to  the  mainland  by  the 
bridge  of  San  Antonio.  Pop.  (1899)  sijo^i,  ladwding  s*^ 
■cfioei  and  si,S*9  «f  odnd  ncct;  (191^  tfitT*^  San  Joaa  b 
mmA  bgr  the  Anieifcaa  nUroad  of  Porto  Rico  and  by  tteam- 
boats  from  New  York  and  other  ports.  The  harbour  lies  bet  ween 
the  city  and  the  mainland.  It  is  capacious  and  Imdlofkcd, 
except  on  the  north.  A  portion  of  it  is  30  ft.  in  d<[ith,  .itul  in 
1907  Cor.gn-^s  pi<5cd  an  Act  for  enLirRirjc  tlii>  .inu  h\  (IrK-.lginK 
»nd  especially  for  widening  the  entrance  for  large  vesM-is;  the 
•orit  was  virtually  completed  in  1909.  San  Juan  is  noteworthy 
for  its  fortifications  and  public  buiMingi,  and  is  the  onfy  fortified 
dtyaiPiortoillfiO. 

Oa  •  bluff  about  M»  ft.  tlffik  at  tha  «fat  «ad  of  the  isbnd  and 
rammandtag  the  eattance  to  the  haiboor  ftae  the  battlements  of 

Morro  Ckatfei  which  was  completed  about  t't84  and  in  which  there 
isa  igbthouse.  TheCsMle  of  San  Cristobal  (begun  rarlv  in  the  17th 
Ctatary.  completed  in  1771)  extcrrl*  across  the  islantf  in  the  rear 
portion  of  the  rity.  A  wall  on  t.ii  (1  ride  ol  the  i«.lanil  cciinerls  the 
nro  eastli-^.  The  Caf.uilo  i-  ,in  .il..ini!nncil  fort  on  :in  i  !ri  o'i|>i!^itc 
the  M'>rro  and  k-<.i  th.in  loc>o  vK.  Iri'ni  it.  tl-.i-  ni  iin  ili.iiKu  l  in;; 
between  ibe  two;  and  Forts  San  Antonio  and  San  Oeri^nimo  protec  t 

thebridaeof  San  Aaionia  Inbad  rises  a  range  o(  lofty  mounuins. 
Unthia lltt  watts  (which  are  flo-lOO  ft.  high)  the  streets  are  narrow. 
SRMochty  paved  with  gland  brick  and  w<11  cleaned.  Princessa. 
Condonn  and  Pucrta  de  Tierra  are  lined  with  thady  trees  and 

occiiionjiny  widen  into  refreshint;  p1,i/as.  Brtwfrn  streets  the 
ifiice  is  fiicWt-il  clox-ly  with  m.>>-ive.  tl.it-rooUd  l)rii  k  and  stone 
buiUiiniji.  thr  wall*  of  which,  like  the  lurtifu  .Jlions.  ate  tovcred  with 
pijitfr  of  \  arious  Colours— Kfcrn.  bliii-,  while,  brown,  (lirik,  villuw 
acd  vermilion:  red  tile  roofs  add  to  the  effect.  Near  Morro  Castle 
isthe  Casa  Blanca.  a  palace  on  land  which  belo«|p!d  to  the  family  of 
Pemkc  ilr  LetMi.  The  tomb  of  Ponce  de  Leon  i*  in  the  Cathedral,  and 
til  the  Plaza  de  San  }<M  is  a  bronze  statue  (laid  to  have  been  c.i-'t 
from  cannon  taken  from  the  English  in  1797)  to  hts  tnrmory.  In  tin' 
Plaza  Colon  is  3  inarhle  and  granite  monument  to  Coltnnbus.  In 
tke  church  of  San  Francisco  are  some  giH-t  p.iintings  by  Jo--<5 
Campcchc  (1752-1809),  a  loe-il  artist.  f>ilicr  rhurrhes  are  the 
s-./r.  K  l.<  .iiitiful  Santo  Dominco.  the  Sant.i  An.i.  the  ratliodril, 
with  a  rich  thriae  U  Nucstra  Schon  de  U  i'rovidencia,  awl  the 


chwdi  of  San  Jotf.  which  was  fomierfy  the  Dominican  OBBVcat. 
Among  tbe  prominent  buildinss  and  in<,tituliun«  are  the  custom- 
house, the  e»ccutive  manNion  (formerly  the  p.il.ii  c  n(  the  governor- 
general)  situated  near  the  Casa  Bl.inc.i.  the  ,\ri  liii  j  in  op,il  palace, 
a  Seminary  College,  the  City  Hall,  thr  Int.  mii  in  i.i,  tin-  I'n.i  Office," 
the  large  barrarks  (Cuartelde  Ballaja).  the  IVnitcnliarv,  the  .Military 
Hocptal.  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  two  BMiokipal  mspitaU  (one 
surgical,  one  medical),  a  municipal  bath-bouse  and  a  small  public 
library  (the  "  Cervantes  ").  At  Rio  Picdras,  not  far  from  San  lu  in, 
is  the  Normal  Sthool  and  Agricultural  School  of  Porto  Rico.  Other 
suhurbs  are  Mjrina,  with  whar\-es  and  piers,  Purrta  de  Tierra  .ind 
on  the  mainlanti,  S,ititurce.  with  a  country  <  li.!'.  the  I  nlun  t  lu!»,  a 
beautiful  markct-plare,  two  iharity  sih.n  U  .m<l  wine  .ittr.irii\c 
yiUas.  tttdustrie*  are  of  little  imrjorLini  e.  Tlu'  ',iii.t.iti.  .:i  -  I  ihe 
city  has  been  installed  Nince  the  American  octuj  a;,  .n :  scwcrx  have 
bi-f  n  Uid  and  a  water-supply  is  piped  from  Kio  I'ieiir.is. 

From  Caparra,  established  in  150S  by  Juan  I'oncc  de  Leon 
and  now  known  as  Pueblo  \'icjo,  the  Sp.tnish  settlement  removed 
in  1520  to  San  Juan  or  San  Juan  Bauli&ia  de  Puerto  Rico, 
nearer  the  coast.  The  new  settlement  became  the  capital  of 
the  castera  distria  of  the  island,  to  tbe  whole  of  which  tbe  bitter 
fwrt  of  the  aama  came  to  be  appHed.  It  waa  aadied  by  Sr 
Fiancli  Dtake  fat  1595.  and  captured  by  Admiral  George  Clifford, 
ear!  of  Ctimberland  (1SS8-1A05),  in  1597,  but  was  abandoned 
by  the  cniiqircrnrs  on  account  of  an  epidemic.  It  w.is  unsuccess- 
fully atiaiLcd  by  the  English  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  in 
April  I7')7;  and  it  was  Iximbardcd  by  an  .American  fleet  under 
Rear-.Admir.il  Willi.im  T.  Srimpson  on  the  trth  of  May  iPqS 
during  the  .'^panish  .Vnicrican  war,  and  was  block.ided  by  the 
auxiliary  cruiser  "  St  Paul."  which  on  the  aind  of  June  drove 
back  into  the  harbour  the  Spaniih  destroyer  "Ttrror  "  and  the 
gunboat  "  Isabella  IL";  but  the  dty  waa  not  ocaqpied  by  tbe 
Americam  imtfl  after  the  wspcnafon  of  hoatilities. 

SAN  JUAH  (or  Haro)  ISLANDS,  an  archipelago  (San  Juan. 
Orcas,  Shaw,  Lopez,  Blakely,  Cypress,  &c.)  lying  Ixiwcen 
\'ar,(ouvcr  Island  and  the  mainland  of  Xorih  .\mcrica.  These 
iil.iiids  Were  for  many  years  the  subject  of  dispute  between  the 
Briii'^h  and  tbe  United  Stales  governments,  and  were  finally 
as«,igncd  to  the  latlcr  country  by  the  arliitr.itinn  of  the  emperor 
of  Germany  (on  the  aist  of  October  187.).  fli  1  gr.ijihically  the 
duster  certainly  bckoga  to  the  mainland,  from  which  it  ia 
aepaiated  by  lloMria  Strdt,  tnetalfy  nndi  tuider  50  fathoma 
ia  depth,  while  Haro  Strait,  separating  it  from  Vancouver  Island, 
has  depths  ranging  from  100  to  190  fathoms.  In  1)^73  the 
islands,  formerly  mnsidcred  part  of  Whatcom  county,  W.ishing- 
ton,  were  made  tbe  separate  county  of  San  Juan.  Of  the  total 
area  of  700  sq.  m.,  aboot  <o  M*  ill  San  Joan,  te  fai  Oran  aad 

30  in  I^pcr. 

Sjc-  /'i./rrj  rthllnt  !o  the  Treaty  of  Tl'ai^:>,:.'  1.  v.  l.  v.  (Washinf* 
ton.  1H72),  and  the  map  in  PiUrmanm'i  itiUeiJungtn  (187^). 

SANKARA  ACBARTA  (fi,  ^T^io),  Bindii  tbeotofian,  wai 
bom  about  the  year  7S9,  probably  at  the  vfllafe  oiF  KaiadI 
in  Malabar.  He  belonged  to  the  Nambodrf  dais  of  Brahmins. 

IIc  wandered  f.ir  .th  I  wi  'e,  .md  engaged  in  much  philosophic.il 
and  thciiliik'ii .il  dtba'c.  He  t.iught  the  existence  of  the  Supreme 
God  and  fnunded  the  sect  of  the  Smarta  Brahmins.  His  great 
achievement  was  the  jK'rfec! ing  of  the  Mimansa  or  Vedanta 
philosophy.  So  great  were  his  learning  and  piety  that  be  was 
regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  Siva,  and  his  works  (commentaries 
or.  the  \'cdanta  Stttru»  the  Bhagavad  Giia  and  the  Upanishads) 
exercised  a  peraiMent  infltience  on  Hindu  thought.  He  died  at 
Kedamata  hi  tbe  Rnnal^raa  when  only  32  years  of  age. 

See  JW  Sankmudlarya,  hr  C.  N.  Kiishoaaaraad  Aiyar  and  PsniBt 

Siunath  Tattvabhuihsn  (Madras,  I90e}. 

SANKT  JOHANN.  a  towTi  of  Germany,  in  the  Pri:-M m  Rhine 
province,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  S.%ar,  opposite  S.iarbriicken 
with  which  it  is  conncrte<l  by  three  bridges.  It  is  49  m.  N.E. 
from  Mctz  and  at  the  junction  of  lines  from  Trier,  BingcrbrOck 
and  ZweibrUckcn.  Pop.  (1905)  24,140.  Sankt  Johann  it  the 
seat  of  extensive  industries,  the  chief  being  the  manufacttin 
of  railway  plant  and  machinery,  fron-founding,  wiredrawing  and 
brewing;  its  rapid  industrial  development  is  due  mainly  to  the 
extensive  railway  system  of  which  it  is  the  1  <  ritre. 

Sankt  Johann  obt-iins  its  name  fti>ni  a  ih.ij.cl  erected  here. 
From  1^21  to  18^9  it  formed  a  single  town  with  SaarbrUckcn, 
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aod  then  wu  united  to  tarn  one  nnuiicipality  m'tli  SutfarttdceB 

•ad  MabtatuBurbacb  (ttniled  population,  go.ooo). 
SANKT  POLTBN,  an  old  town  and  episcopal  acc  of  Austria, 

in  I^nvrr  Atisiri.i,  3H  m.  \V.  of  N'iciiti.i  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900) 
14.510.  It  15  siruiiteJ  on  tlic  Tr^sistn,  a  Iribulary  of  ihc  Danube, 
and  coii'ains  .in  iiUcrcstinf;  aid  .ibbcy  i  hiiri  h,  f(>u!id«>d  in  1030 
and  rtsiofed  in  1266  and  ag.iin  .ni  ihc  beginning  of  the  i8th 
century.  There  arc  several  religious  cduatiOBal  institutions  in 
ibe  town,  and  a  military  academy  for  eogiaeen.  The  industries 
iadllde  cotton  spinning  and  milling,  as  well  M  the  manufacture 
«f  kOB  And  h«nl«ue»  and  snuU  anxv.  Saakt  PMtea  ««s  an 
inhabited  phoe  In  tm  Roau  period.  An  abbey  dedicated 
to  St  Hippotytus  w.is  founded  here  in  \hr  gth  century,  an)un(l 
which  the  town  dcvc!o[)c<l.  It  wascaUcd  Fattum  SjikU  !I ippol^ii, 
from  wtiirli,  l>y  corru[)lion,  the  actual  name  is  derived.  It 
was  surrounded  with  walU  and  fortilicatious  in  the  lime  of 

Rudolf  o{  Hahsbiwb  ^  ^IwM        demdlhhtd  ia  nndcrn 

times. 

See  Lampet.  Vrhufid<nhutk  iu  CMummlifh  AMI  Patten 
(Wien,  1091^1901,  2  vols.). 

UN  LUCAR  (or  SaiaficAa  dk  Babuuibm),  a  {wlilied 
seaport  of  southetB  Spain,  in  the  province  <rf  Caidiz;  37  m.  by 
sea  from  Cadiz,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadalquiw  estuary, 

.md  on  the  Vucrto  de  Santa  M.iria-S:in  Lucar  and  Jcrc*  dc  la 
Froiilera-Honanza  r.iihvays.  Vnp.  (i^oo)  Jj.fiSj.  The  to'.vn 
is  divided  inio  two  ;>:irls,  ("  upper  ")  and  Haja  ("  lower  ")  ; 
for  it  is  built  partly  on  the  lUl  foreshore,  partly  on  the  rising 
ground  to  tbe  south.  The  upper  part  is  the  older;  it  culminates 
in  the  ruins  of  a  Moorish  ciiadeL  On  the  outskirts  arc  many 
vQlas  surrounded  by  pine,  palm  and  orange  groves,  and  often 
OGctipied  in  tumiiwr  by  (amiliea  Irani  Seville,  who  omne  to  San 
Lticar  for  the  emelknt  leaohathlng.  The  i4th'Centary  chuich 
and  the  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Medina  Sidonia  contain  many 
valuable  pictures.  The  hospital  of  St  George  was  established 
by  Henry  VIII.  of  Engtattd  in  1517  (or  KnKlish  sailors.  The 
Guaflalquivir  estuary  w  deep  and  shcUcrcfl,  and  lighted  by 
[<mr  liRhthousrs.  Bonanza,  2  m.  by  rail  up  the  river,  and  on 
the  same  bank,  is  the  headquarters  of  the  shipping  and  ii:ihing 
trades.  It  is  named  after  a  chapel  dedicated  here  by  the  South 
American  Company  of  Seville  to  tbe  Virgin  of  Fair  Weather 
{Virtcn  4*  h  Jwiawe).  The  fiaheriea  and  agricuItuiil'tElwIe 
«t  Saa  Lucar  are  oomidcrabk;  there  are  flmir  uiUa  ia  the  town 
and  a  dynamite  factory  among  the  tunonnding  nndhiUa. 

Coal  is  iniported  from  ll::*ain,  sul[iliur  from  France. 

The  imports  include  slieiry,  maiizanilU  and  other  wines,  salt, 
oati  and  fruii. 

Inscriptions  and  ruins  prove  that  San  Lucar  and  Bonanza 
were  Roman  settlements,  though  the  original  names  arc  unknown. 
San  Lucar  wa«  captured  from  Uk  Moors  in  1264, after  anoceupa- 
tioQ  lastiof  mon  than  five  and  a  half  centuries.  After  1492 
It  became  an  Importaat  oeatre  of  ttada  Kith  America.  From 
this  port  Cdttmhttt  eailed  aenMa  the  Atlantic  in  1498,  and 
Magellan  started  in  151Q  to  circumnavigate  the  world. 

SAN  LUIS,  a  province  of  Argentina,  bounded  N.  by  Rioja,  E. 
by  Cordob.j.  S.  by  the  I. a  I'ampa  territory  and  W.  by  Mc  n(U)/..-i. 
Area,  i8,y-,^  sq,  m.  Top.  {fW}.  i^timatH)  97,458.  San  l.uis 
belongs  partly  lo  the  semi  arid  panipa  rci^ion,  and  partly  to  the 
mountainous  region  of  the  eastern  Andes  and  Cordoba  whose 
ranges  terminate  between  the  ard  and  54th  parallels.  It  is 
one  of  the  kait  important  of  the  Aigentiae  piovlnGca  because 
of  ita  aridity  and  huit  of  availableieaonrcea.  The  tou^  northern 
districts,  where  an  occasional  stream  affords  irrigation  for  a 
fertile  soil,  arc  noted  for  a  remarkably  uniform,  dry,  mild  and 
hc.iltliful  climate.  1  he  Rio  Quinto  has  its  sources  in  lUt>c 
T.ir.ci  ^:  ihe  I  )es.,i>;uidtro,  or  SaLulo,  forms  its  wustern  bovinH.try ; 
n:i<\  ihe  Cot.lara  tlows  northward  .imong  its  Ijfoken  ran;;cs  to  the 
great  saliiMs  of  western  Cordoba.  Oniy  in  the  mountains  are 
these  flieams  available,  as  ihcy  soon  become  impregnated  with 
saline  matter  oo  the  plains.  The  loutbcm  part  of  the  province 
fa  a  great,  arid,  saline  plain,  practically  tinlahabltable.  Agri- 
culture and  grtiins occupy  some  attention  in  the  north,  but  are 
haadi«:api;>ed  bg  htk  of  water.  Tbe  mooBtaina  are  rich  in 


mioenli,  however,  and  a  number  of  tolM  mines  ha«e  bera 

opened.  The  exports  include  cattle,  hides,  skins,  wool  and 
ostrich  feathers.  The  capital  is  San  Luis  (pop.  IQ04,  about 
10,500)  on  the  .\rro)o  ChoriUos,  .1  lilile  S.  of  the  Cfrrc  calicd 
Punla  dc  los  Vcnidos,  374  m.  by  tail  (the  Arf;<:nt:ne  C.rrat 
Western)  W.  of  Rosario,  and  magnificently  situated  on  a  i>latcau 
7400  ft-  above  sca-lcvcl.  Next  in  importance  is  the  town  of 
Mercedes  or  Villa  Mercedes  (pop.  1904,  about  6000)  on  the  Rio 
Quinto,  an  important  railway  junction  where  tbe  railways 
from  Buenos  .\ircs,  Rosario,  Mcndoza  and  San  Joe£  unite. 

was  founded  in  1697  by  Maitin  de 
Loyola  and  was  for  nearly  200  years  only  a  frontier  OOtpost. 
It  suffered  mUrh  in  the  civil  wars  of  1831-1865. 

SAN  LUIS  POTOSi,  a  central  s.t.ite  of  Mexico,  bounded  X.  by 
Coahuila,  K.  by  Nuevo  Leon,  Tamaulipas  and  Vera  Cruz,  S  by 
Hid.ilgo,  Qucretaro  and  Guamjualo,  and  \V.  by  Zacaiccai. 
Area,  :5,3i6  sq.  m.  Top.  (loeo)  575, 452.  The  stale  belongs 
wholly  to  the  high  plateau  region,  wiih  ihc  exception  of  a 
small  area  in  the  S.E.  angle,  where  the  tableland  breaks  down 
into  the  tiopicai  vail^  of  the  Faauoo.  The  surf  ace  is  conparai- 
tivcty  kvd,  with  soma  low  BMuntmnoua  wooded  ridges.  The 
eaitem  fiart  hordeiaoa  the  Siefea  Uadre  Oriental,  where  there 
are  extensive  forests.  Tbe  mean  elevatton  is  about  6000  ft., 
insuring  a  temperate  climate.  The  sl.ile  lies  partly  wltliin  the 
ar id  ione  of  the  north,  llic  southern  half  rei  eiving  a  more  libcr.Tl 
rainfall  through  tlic  influence  of  ihc  "  northers"  on  the  Gulf 
coast.  The  rainiall,  however,  is  uncertain  and  the  stale  is  poorly 
provided  with  rivers.  Tbe  soil  is  fertile  and  in  favourable 
seasons  large  crops  of  wheat,  Indisn  com*  beans  and  cotton  are 
grown  on  the  iqibadlk  In  the  low  tropical  valleys,  sugar, 
coffee,  tobacco,  peppcit  and  (rait  ate  staple  products.  Stock- 
raiiint  is  an  importaat  indtistty  ami  hidei,  ttllow  and  wool  are 
exported.  Fine  cabinet  and  construction  woods  are  also  exported 
to  a  limited  extent.  At  one  time  San  Luis  Poiosf  ranked  among 
the  leading  miiiiriK  provinces  of  Mexico,  but  the  disorders 
following  independence  resulted  in  a  great  decline  in  th.ll 
industry.  The  C'atorcc  district  has  sonic  of  the  juhcst  silver 
mines  in  the  counlry.  Uihcr  well-known  silver  mining  districts 
are  Pcfk6n  Blanco,  Ramos  and  Guadalcizar.  The  development 
of  Guadalc&zar  dates  from  1620  and  its  ores  pcld  gold,  copper* 
sine  and  bismuth,  as  well  as  silver.  In  the  Ramos  district,  tbo 
CednetB  lode  is  said  to  have  a  total  yidd  of  over  |6ehOeo,«ooi. 
Railway  facilities  are  provided  by  the  Mexican  Central  Mid 
Mexican  National  lines,  the  former  crossing  a  corner  of  the  slat* 
a.id  having  a  branch  frot-i  the  capital  to  Tampico,  and  iht  la.ller 
passing  through  the  slate  from  N.  to  S.  The  capital  is  San  Luis 
Potosi,  and  oihcr  towns,  v^iih  tht'irpapukttoii&,  ate:  Malchuala 
(13,101  in  i8g5),  a  mining  town  20  m.  £.  by  W.  of  Catorcc,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  branch  railway;  Catorcc  (9547  in 
1S95),  an  important  mining  town  no  m.  N.  (direct)  of  San  Luis 
Potosf  (capital)  and  8  m.  from  its  railway  station  on  the  Mesican 
Natloosl;  at  an  devatiOn  of  87S0  ft,  Sanu  Maria  del  Rio 
(&44oin  1900),  37  m.  S.E.  of  the  capital;  Venado  (5750  in  1895), 
45  m.  N.  of  the  c.ipital;  Rio  Verde  (5759  in  1900),  an  agricultural 
centre  with  a  national  agriculture  cxperinicnt  si.Uion  in  its 
vicinity;  SoleJad  Diez  Guticricz  (57J0  in  18^15),  near  the 
capit  il 

SAN  LUIS  POTOSf.  a  city  of  McTtro  and  capital  of  a  stale  of 
the  same  name,  near  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Verde 
(a  tributary  of  the  Panuco),  215  ro.  by  rail  N.W.  of  the  city  of 
Mexica  Pop.  (1900)  61,019.  The  dty  it  served  by  the  McKicaD 
Central  and  the  Mesican  National  raHwaya.  It  hi  buili  on  a 
breed  level  space,  laid  out  regularly  with  Straight  well-paved 
streets  and  shady  plaaas.  The  altitude  of  tlie  ci'.\ .  616S  ft. 
aljovc  sea-leVel.  give*  it  a  Cool  Irmperate  clitnate,  though  the 
sun  temperatures  are  high.  Tlic  water-supply  was  forrrurly 
very  detKieiil,  but  iwo  artesian  w«Us  have  been  drilled  to  & 
depth  of  450  ft.  and  furnish  30,000  gallons  a  day  caeh,  in  adda^on 
to  which  a  large  dam  3  m.  above  the  city  has  been  built,  having 
a  storage  capacity  of  7.500,000  cubic  meters  (1,650,000,000 
gallons)*  or  18  months'  supply,  which  is  used  for  irrigation  and 
domcMic  pmpoaaii  Tbe  better  daas  of  rMidencca  an  mtuMf 
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two  storeys  high,  and  include  many  fine  specimens  of  Spanish 
colonial  architcclure;  but  the  suburbs  consist  chiefly  of  wretched 
howb  and  stretch  out  over  a  large  area.  Among  tlw  aiote 
■ouUb  pttMic  boikliiici  m«  tba  cathedral  and  govenuneni 
pabGB  fnolkc  on  ihc  PIua  Mayor,  the  latter  coospicuotu  (or 
ha  facaile  of  iwe  cabiiwd  ttonc;  the  cbmcfaca  «f  £1  CanncQ» 
Saa  FnndMo  and  Guadalupe;  the  La  Pw  lliestfe,  mint, 

peni'.cntljry  and  ihr  Ir.bliUito  Cirii". ifu u,  in  which  I.nv,  nuifitiiii: 
anff  MLiciKf  j:c  Uuj^hl.  Sa:i  Luis  Tkito^l  i^  an  iinporl.ir.t  r.iilw.iy 
£.::ii  dl^:ributinp  CLTitrc,  wuh  A  con-i'liTahlr  traJc  in  f.ittU-. 
tallow,  '*fA,  and  mlnrr.ils.    Its  pro\inuly  to  the  pott 

of  Tampico,  v.ith  v.hiLh  it  Was  co;inix"ici  by  a  branch  of  the 
Mexican  Central  railway  in  has  greatly  increased  its 

commercial  importance,  though  in  earlier  days  it  was  one 
of  tbe  ^iacipal  centres  «f  the  dOicence  and  pack-train  traffic 
of  tUiputof  Uadco.  T1wcitybMC»ttoo«nd  woollen  factories 
wiag  aMdm  nachincry,  and  the  tmeltioc  woiluof  ilw  Mcul- 
iiiliea  Mcttcaaa  company,  aa  American  catct|>iiie. 

Sao  Luis  Potosf  was  founded  in  i$S6.  It  was  an  important 
centre  of  colonial  administration  and  played  an  important  part 
in  the  dv.l  wars  and  political  disorders  following  Mcxicat-. 
indrpendencc.  It  was  ih"?  scat  of  the  Mexican  Rovemmcm 
of  Benito  Juirc/.  in  iHLj,  but  was  soon  aftcrwardi  ta|ilurtil 
by  the  French  under  Uazainc.  It  was  recovered  by  juitcs  iu 
isii;    -    r  the  French  had  retired. 

SAN  MARINO,  a  republic  In  northern  Italy,  14  m.  S.W.  of 
Rimini  by  road.  Pop.  (igoi)  about  1600  (town),  9500  (whole 
territocy).  It  is  the  ainallest  republic  in  the  world  Cl«  aq.  m. 
m  area).  Acoordlag  to  tnditfon,  the  republic  ma  fbttiukd  by 
St  Marinus  during  the  persecutions  under  Diocletian,  while  hh 
companion.  St  Leo,  founded  the  village  of  tliat  name  7  m.  to  the 
S.W.,  with  La  K<_M:ca  it5  M  castle,  now  a  prison,  in  whith  \hc 
iinpijitor  L  j>;l.'j^;r.j  d^'d  in  170S.  '1  t'.i"  hi  tory  oi  Ij.  Marijja 
U^  rii  vi  i',  h  the  ';th  ct  nti.;ry.  I  he  nionnstcry  of  S.  Marino  having 
cmated  dcmooittrably  since  isi!>$.  In  the  loih  century  a  communal 
Constitution  was  established.  The  republic  as  a  rule  avoided 
the  faction  fights  of  the  middle  np^-t,  but  joined  the  Chibellincs 
and  vat  interdicted  by  the  pope  in  \:i-;-in<).  After  this  it 
vas  pfOteacd  by  tbe  Moatefeltio  family,  later  dukea  of  Urbino, 
and  tlk*  papacy,  and  socoaafuUjr  related  the  attempta  of 
Stfinaoado  Malatesta  against  its  liberty.  In  1503  it  fell  bto 
the  hands  of  Caesar  Borgia,  but  soon  regained  its  freedom, 
r r'r'.cr  .lilac  failed,  but  civil  discorJs  in  llic  meantime  increased. 
Ui  indcpcnJenee  wxs  rccognltCfi  in  i6ji  by  the  papacy.  In 
i;jg  Cardinal  .Mberoni  allcmpted  to  deprive  it  of  iti  indejjciid- 
ence,  but  this  was  restored  in  :74oand  was  respected  by  Napoleon. 
Garibaldi  entc retl  it  in  i^^q.  on  Jiis  retreat  frum  Komc,  ai:d  there 
diabaaded  hi>  army.  The  lowu  stands  mi  the  north  end  of 
a  pndpitous  ro(  k  (3437  ft.)  which  bears  the  name  of  Monte 
Tttaao;  each  of  the  throe  fucnmiu  i»  crowned  by  fortifications— 
ihA  «ii  tbe  aMllk  by  4  easllo)  tbe  other  two  by  towers.  The 
•iBi  «f  thie  rcpoliGc  «e  time  potlH)  cadi  cvewRed  with  a  tower. 
There  are  trace*  three  different  eneebitea,  of  the  i4ih,  1 5th 
md  16th  centuries.  The  chief  square,  the  Pianello,  contains 
the  new  PiLa/.zo  del  Co\-emo  in  the  Gothic  style  {i8<)4)  and  a 
st.ituo  of  Liberty  (1S76).  The  principal  chureh  (I'ieve),  in 
tii.---.cal  ityle.  d.it(-s  (mm  iS.-6-iSj3,  and  fr»r»tains  the  hmly  of 
St  M  irinuj  'Ihe  old  church,  then  demohshetl,  Is  first  mentioned 
in  iiij,  but  was  several  times  restored.  I  rancesco  has 
tatae  paintings  by  Niccolo  Alunno  of  Foligno  and  other  later 
aitiata,  aod  a  pretty  loggix  The  museum  contains  a  few  pictures 
of  vartom  xhools  and  some  Umbrian  antiquities.  Bartolommeo 
BuHbetl,  the  <pfigrapbiat  and  mimiimatiat,  leaded  bete  from 
iSzt  iiata  hb  death  fa  iMoi.  TheBoigoatthebaaeortherock 
IS  a  cbieSy  commercial  village. 

The  supreme  power  of  the  republic  resides  in  the  general 
aivmlily  iArrir.f^o)  which  meets  twice  a  year.  It  is  governed 
by  iwa  C  npil.sr.i  Rcg^rnli,  5rlcctr<l  twice  a  year  from  the  60 
life-members  of  the  (Ircat  Council,  which  is  comjxjiTcd  of  30 
represent  at  ive<i  r.f  the  lujbility,*  to  of  the  landownerii  and  ao  of 
the  cltiie  c.3.  They  aittaAbted  by  a  small  committee  of  1 3  of  the 
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Great  Council.  7  he  a\  ,iilable  armed  forces  of  the  republic  form 
a  total  of  about  uoo  men,  all  cititenaabk  to  bear  arm^  being 
technically  obliged  to  do  so  from  iheafC  o(  16  to  60  )  ca.-s.  San 
Marino  issues  ita  own  po«ta8e-otaiapa»  aiid  nwkcs  thereby  a 
considerable  inamie.  It  alio  issues  itt  vwu  copper  oeiiiiise, 
which  drculatea  in  Itafy  also;  hut  Tt.iliau  money  b  canrcnt  Ua 
the  higher  values.  Meet  of  the-  republic  falls  within  the  diocese 
of  Monteffltro,  a  .sm.dl  jMirtion  with  n  that  of  Rimini. 

S.-0  C.  Kicci.  Lj  Rci'ubbluii  di  San  JJarino  (Dcrganio,  1903). 

SAN  MARTIN,  J0S6  DE  (t77»-i85o).  South  American  soldier 
and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Yapcyu  on  the  Uruguay  river  on 
the  35th  of  February  177S.  Ilis  father  was  a  captain  in  the 
Spanish  army,  and  youag  San  Martin  was  taken  to  Madrid 
and  educated  for  a  militaty  career.  He  served  in  the  Moorish 
wars  and  fa  Ibft  fieat  etrttisle  acaimt  Nqiofeea,  and  bb  dia- 
tingui^hed  eondua  at  the  battle  of  Bayten  braut^t  him  the  rank 
of  lieutenant -colnnel.  In  iSu  hi-  nfTered  his  services  to  the 
government  of  Hucnos  .Xins  in  the  lUuggie  for  the  indei>cnd- 
ence  of  Argint;na.  He  wms  appointed  early  in  1814  to  the 
command  of  the  rcvuluiinnary  army  operating  against  the 
roy.'.li-,ts  on  the  bi  rvlers  of  L'[>[kt  I'eru.  l3-jt  he  soon  resigned 
his  command,  rcaluing  that  for  the  permanent  success  of  the 
revolutionary  cause  it  was  necctaary  first  to  oust  the  Spaniards 
from  Chile  and  then  to  oiganlae  an  eqiedition  thence  against 
the  stronghold  of  Spanish  power  OQ  Peru.  With  this  end  in  view 
he  secured  his  appointment  ta  the  (evenMMshq>  of  the  province 
of  Cuyo,  bordering  on  tbit  Chilean  Andes,  and  esiahBihcd  him- 
self  at  Mcndoza,  where  he  prepared  fur  the  invasion  of  Chile. 
Assisted  by  Bernardo  0'Hii;gins,  he  nillic^l  the  Chilean  patriots 
who  had  fled  across  the  nn  .lin  .  after  thcirdcfe.it  .a  Kancagua; 
he  e«i!islc«l  the  sympai I-.ic>  <if  the  Argentine  ;;.ivcr;iment,  and 
after  t'.^  o  years  suctcedcvl  iu  r.iisiut;  a  w cU- 1  rained  airny  of 
Chileans  and  /Vrgciittmii  and  in  cuULxtirif;  (he  niaU-ruil  resources 
necessary  for  a  crossing  of  the  Andes.  In  January  1 81 7  he  set  out 
on  his  enterprise.  By  the  swiftness  of  his  niuvemenls  and  by  a 
clever  feint  he  evaded  opposition,  and  he  led  his  army,  of  aboot 
jooo  infantty  and  looo  cavalfy,  tofelhcr  with  artiUeiy  and  kice 
baggage  trabis,  through  a  barten  and  diflicolt  region,  and  over 
posses  13,000  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  victory  of  Chacabuco 
(Feb.  1 2,  iS  1 7)  over  the  royalist  army  led  to  the  re-estahlishment 
of  a  nationalist  guvcn, ment  at  Santi.ij:'>  under  liern.irdr) 
O'lliggins,  as  San  NLirtin  himulf  \'.i-!,<d  lo  prij>ai"c  for  il.e 
inv.asiiin  of  Peru;  but  in  iSi.s  l.c  tiMik  ctn^mand  of  the  ChiN  .m 
forci-3  a>:.iinst  a  fresh  royalist  army,  and  by  his  victory  at  the 
river  M.iipo  in  April  finally  secured  the  independence  of  Chile. 
This  left  him  free  to  organize  the  expedition  a^inst  Peru,  and 
assisted  by  O'Hig^s  and  the  Argentine  government,  he  pro- 
cured the  neoesiaty  fleet  and  the  amy.  He  set  wit  in  August 
1810,  landed  hb  fotcei  itar  a  short  tune  at  Fboo,  wiieie  he  ttkd 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  vicciny  Of  Lima,  and  then 
transported  his  army  with  the  help  of  the  fleet  to  a  point  on  the 
coast  a  little  way  nortii  of  Lima.  Here  he  spent  several  n-ionths 
of  iriaction,  hoping  th.-it  the  demonstration  of  force  and  ihe 
inihience  of  p-ipular  fcrlinf;  wouM  lead  to  a  peacefid  withdrawal 
of  the  Spaniards.  In  July  i  the  i^paniards  e\  acuatcd  Lima, 
San  Mart  in  entered  the  city,  pnxlaimed  the  iruli  i»cndenceol  Peru 
and  assumed  tbe  reins  of  government  with  the  title  of  Protector. 
His  position,  however,  was  far  from  secure.  The  royalist  party, 
never  having  been  decisively  crushed,  organized  risings  in  the 
interior,  aiui  San  HatUa  was  embarrassed  by  the  jealousy  whiih 
his  authority  roawd  among  the  patriots,  and  by  tbe  iivaliy  of 
Bolivar,  who  had  arrived  with  aa  army  on  the  northern  frontier 
of  Peru.  San  Martin  resigned  his  authority  on  the  joth  of 
September  iSii  and  left  the  country.  He  spent  a  short  time  in 
Chile  and  in  Argentina,  but  h;5  many  enemies  had  embittered 
popwUr  f<*Iing  against  him,  and  constant  attenir>;s  v»ere  made 
to  involve  him  in  p-ilitical  intrigu^i;.  L'nalile  to  live  a  fKiaieiiil 
private  life,  he  was  compcUcd  to  cxilc  himself  in  Europe,  where 
he  lived,  often  in  i;reat  poverty,  US  hb  death  at  BoulogKCoa  the 
f  7th  of  August  1S50. 

San  Martin  did  more  than  any  man  for  the  cause  of  indopendrnce  in 
the  Argenune.  Chile  and  Pern.  He  was  not  only  an  able  soldier :  xv 
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ihc  clearness  with  which  he  realized  tti.it  tin'  iiKlrrx'i'lf nre  of  each 
•t.ite  couU!  only  be  secured  hy  the  <  i  .;|  ■  r.jt .1  .1  .ill,  .in  l  m  t+ie 
perseverance  with  which  he  carried  his  vicwsiniocxcculkuit  he  showed 
UniMlf  •  iaf'^MWC  •nd  hnnrst  statcaHHlb 

See  W.  Pintng.  EmoMeipaiion  of  Sottik  Amuka  ^oadon,  189^).  a 
trnntlation  of  IJ.  M lire's  life  of  San  Martin:  P.  Bw Tfeucroa,  Dtccio- 
nario  btoirafUo  de  ChtU  (Smtiago.  iHSS)  and  J.  B.  Suarrz,  Rasgot 
btografifos  df  homhrc\  nnlal'Ui  Chxle  (Valparaim,  18K6),  both 
giv  in^;  ^kl■^l  lu  N  u(  iu""i''"  i  li  ir.ictcrs  in  Chilean  hi>tor>-.  Sec  also 
workii  on  tbr  i>  rii>il  iin-v.iinncd  umlor  Chilk:  Biitiwtraphy. 

SANMICHELE.  MICHELB  (i4l<4- iSSg).  Italian  architect, 
was  bom  in  San  Mtchcle  near  Verona.  He  Icamt  the  elements 
of  bis  ptofc&sion  from  ha  father  Giovanni  and  his  uncle  Barto- 
loaimcOi,  who  both  pnclimi  as  architects  at  Verona  with  much 
tuOOCM.  Hte  went  u  early  aj{e  to  Rome  to  study  classic 
tctil|ilttM  ud  acchilectiiR.  Amoac  his  eiilicit  wocks  ate  the 
danao  of  MonteSatcone  (an  eetaconal  building  attfOMantcd 
with  a  cupola))  church  of  San  Domcnico  at  Orvieto,  and 
several  palaces  at  both  places.  He  also  executed  a  fine  tomb 
in  S.  Domcnico  He  u.;:,  no  Irss  ilisiinguishcd  as  a  miliiar>' 
architect,  and  was  inucli  employed  by  llic  signoria  of  Wnicc, 
not  only  at  home,  but  aI>o  in  strenpthcning  llic  fnrliliL;Uioiis 
of  Corfu,  Cyprus  and  Candia.  One  of  Sanmichclc's  most  graceful 
designs  is  the  Cappellade'  Peregrin!  in  the  church  of  S.  Bernardino 
at  Verona — squaie outside  and  cirmlar  within,  of  the  Corinthiaji 
order.  He  built  a  gnat  number  of  fine  palaces  at  Verona, 
inchidtng  tbon  of  Canmw,  Bevilacqua  and  Pompci,  as  well 
as  the  giaceful  Ponte  Nuovo.  In  1517  Sanmirhfle  hcgaa  to 
tnnafom  the  fortifications  of  Verana  aecowBng  to  Ike  newer 
qrstem  of  comer  bastions — a  system  for  the  advancement  of 
iriiich  he  did  much  valuable  sorviec.  His  last  work,  begun  in 
t5S0.  was  the  round  eliurth  of  llie  Madonna  di  Campagna,  1)  m. 
fiom  Verona  on  the  road  to  Venice.  Like  most  other  distin- 
guished archilccu  of  his  time  be  wrote  a  work  on  classic  archi- 
tecture, /  CAiVMC  OnfM  ddT  nKUUtara,  prinled  at  Venma 
in  1735. 

Sec  Ronxani  and  Lucii>ni.  F,:"rulie.  .  .  di  if.  ScamttMe 
(Venice.  l8.^l);and  Sclva.  I'Jvz'o  di  Sanrnxhtle  (Rome,  1814). 

SAN  MIGUEL,  the  capital  of  the  (icp.irlmint  of  San  Miguel, 
Salvador;  80  m.  E.  by  S.  of  San  .Salvador,  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano  of  San  Miguel 
or  Jucuapa  (7120  ft.).  Pop.  (1905)  about  75.000.  San  Miguel 
b  an  important  and  attractive  city,  although  the  MtCO^e 
awaniia  in  the  Rio  Cmade  Vallqr  render  maUrhi  common. 
It  poascaies  tevnnt  handaone  cliutdics»  mtnlc^  buHdings, 
law  couru  and  two  wtilpsi|u4vod  koipitala.  Near  it  «ie  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  laiSm  town.  San  Miguel  bat  •  flourtshtng 
trade  in  indic-o.  ;:rain,  fidibfr  and  oattlc.  Its  port  Is  La  Union 
{q.v.).  San  M  ig  jlI  was  founded  in  1530  by  Spanish  settlers,  and 
became  a  city  in  Its  fairs  formerly  .iltractcd  mcrehaDts 

from  ail  parts  of  S.il\.if|nr,  GuatcmaLi  and  Honduras,  and  it  is 
now  third  in  si/e  jini.nj;  I  lie  cities  of  the  repuljlir, 

SAN  MIGUEL  DE  MAYUMO,  a  town  of  the  province  of 
Bulacan,  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands,  a!)out  40  m.  N.  of  Manila. 
Pop.  (190})  t4«929<  In  1903,  after  the  census  had  been  taken, 
San  IldcfOMO  (|>op.  5316)  was  anneicd  to  San  Miguel.  It  ha<  a 
cool  and  veiy  hcaltlqr  dinate,  and  ooaunands  a  beautiful  view 
of  the  sunoonding  conntiy.  Hie  aoO  it  very  fertile,  and  many 
of  the  inhabitants  have  acquired  much  wealth  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  rice.  Sugar-cane,  Indian  com  and  cotton  arc  also 
produced  in  abundance,  and  cattle  arc  rai5<-d.  Xrar  t!;c  lowi. 
are  iron  mines  and  quarries  of  limestone,  and  on  the  ncighbouri.-ij; 
mountains  are  fonsts  cor.ijining  valuable  hardwoo<l  limber. 
About  8  m.  N.E.  are  the  medicinal  springs  of  Sibul,  to  which 
hige  numbers  of  patients  from  the  neighbouring  provinces 
come.  The  San  Miguel  river,  which  flows  near,  aflords  a  means 
of  transportation,  and  the  town  has  considerable  commerce. 
Soma  beautiful  f umitun  is  made  out  of  the  baidwmd  from  the 
moonUfais,  and  col  ton  fabrics  are  woven  in  conaidcnfale  ipiantiliet 
by  the  women.  The  pfindpal  language  is  Tagaiog.  Ibe  ddef 
buildings  were  destrojred  in  1901  in  a  fire  started  by  a  bond  of 

thirvis 

SAN  MINIATO.  a  town  and  cpiKopal  sec  of  Tuscany,  Italy, 
in  the  prowiaoe  «i  rionnce,  a6  n.  W.  hy  S.  ol  Fhtenoe  hy  the 


railway  to  Pisa,  %t»  ft.  above  leaJevd,  enaUllaa.  S.oftlit 
railway.   Pop.  (1901)  44*1  (towik);  (coounune).  Its 

cathedral  datcs  from  the  toth  ccatiny.  ft  was  fenodclkd 
in  t4SS,  and  has  a  facade  decorated  with  tOdts  of  majolica. 
It  manufactures  glass,  olive  oil,  leather  and  hats.  It  has  a 
castle  of  the  emperor  Frederick  I.,  the  residence  of  the  imperial 
governors  of  Tus<  any  from  i;:6  (o  1 286^  and  fnoi  thciB  IXSIS 
the  name  of  San  Miniiito  .il  Tcdesco. 

SANNAZARO,  JACOPO  (.45^1530),  Italiaii  poct  of  the 

Renaiv>ance,  was  born  in  1458  at  Naples  of  a  nohk  family, 
said  to  have  been  of  Spanish  origin,  which  had  its  scat  at  Son 
Nazaro  near  Pavia.  His  father  died  during  the  boyliood  of 
Jacopo,  who  was  brought  up  at  Nocera  Inferiofe.  Reafterwafds 
studied  at  Naples  under  Giovanni  FontaaMi  whcn«  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  time,  he  assumed  the  name  Actios  Syncems, 
by  which  lie  is  occaaionally  referred  to.  After  the  death  of  his 
mother  he  went  abroad — driven,  we  are  told,  by  the  pangs  of 
despised  love  for  a  certain  Carmosina,  whom  he  h.i.-i  r<  Ii  Kratrd 
in  his  verse  under  various  names;  but  of  the  dtiails  of  his 
travels  nothing  is  recorded.  On  his  return  he  spce<lily  achieved 
fame  as  a  pcKH  and  place  as  a  courtier,  receiving  from  Frederick 
III.  as  a  country  residence  the  Villa  Mergillina  near  Naples. 
When  his  patron  was  compelled  to  lake  refuge  in  France  in  1501 
he  was  accompanied  by  Sannazaro,  who  did  not  letutn  to  Ita|y 
till  after  his  death  (1504).  The  later  years  of  the  poet  aeeoi  to 
have  been  spent  at  Naples.   He  dietl  on  the  27ih  of  April  lUOt 

llir  Araidfi  of  Sannazaro,  begun  in  early  life  and  puUishca  ia 
150).  i>  a  viiiHwhat  affected  anuinsipid  Italian  paMoral.  in  which 
in  aitcrn.itc  |ir.i«<-  and  verw  the  ncni  s  .ind  r<^-cu)Mlii>n!i  of  pastoral 
life  are  dev.TilH.-d.  S:c  Nlicrillo'i!  tiJiiiun  (Turin,  i.^ti.-).  now 
seldom  read  Latin  poem  Dc  parlu  VitgiHii,  which  gained  for  him  the 
name  of  the  "  Chrutian  Virgil,"  appMnd  in  igat^  and  his  mlliTftiHl 
SentUi  t  cmami  in  is^a 

SAN  NICOLAS  de  LOS  ARROYOS,  a  town  and  river  port  of 
Argentina,  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Panma,  150  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  the  city  of  Buenos  ,\irc^- 
Pop.  (1904,  estimate),  iS.ooo.  It  is  a  floiuishing  conimcrcial 
towTi,  and  a  port  of  call  both  for  livir  and  <.h can  going  steamers 
of  medium  tonnage.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Buenos  .Aires  U 
Rosario.  and  the  terminus  of  a  branch  from  Pergamino  of  the 
Central  Argentine  railway,  and  exports  wheat,  flour,  wool  and 
frozen  mutton.  Ihe  town  is  the  judicial  centre  for  the  northern 
district  of  Bucnoa  Aires.  San  Nicol&s  was  founded  in  1749 
by  Joai  de  AgidDar  on  lands  given  for  that  putpose  by  his  wHo 
{ntt  Ugarte).  IM  growth  was  very  stow  untQ  near  the  end  «l 
the  19th  century. 

SAN  PABLO,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Lagura.  Ltizon, 
Philippine  IsLmds,  0}  m.  S.  of  Laguna  de  Bay  and  about  35  m. 
S.S  K.  of  Manila.  Pop.  (1003)  J3,6i3.  It  is  an  important  road 
ri  n'.rr,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  five  small  mountain  lakes.  Coco- 
nut palm.s  v.Tow  in  rri  it  abundance  in  Ihe  town  and  vicinity, 
and  copra  is  the  prim  ipal  product;  hr-.v.'.t  ;ind,  to  a  less  degree, 
rice,  arc  grown  here.  The  l.mguagc  s ,  1 .1,.: 

SANQUHAR,  a  royal  and  police  buigb  of  Oumfricssllink 
Scotland.  Pop.  (1901)  1379.  It  is  situated  flB  the  Nith,  s6  m. 
N.W.  of  Dumfries  by  the  Glasgow  k  South-Westcm  mOway. 
It  became  a  burgh  of  barony  in  r484  and  a  royal  burgh  in  1596, 
and  was  the  Kcne  of  the  exhibition  of  the  Covenanters'  Declara- 
tion, attached  to  the  market  cross  in  1680  by  Richard  Cameron 
.m  '.  in  16S5  by  J.imcs  Rcnwick.  The  industries  include  coal- 
n.ii  mg  .ind  the  making  of  bricks  and  tiles,  spades  and  shovels. 
The  con!  firlil,  mc.iMiring  7  m.  It nt;  by  :\  m.  broad,  is  the  most 
extensive  in  the  shire  and  is  the  main  source  of  supply  for 
Dumfries  and  other  towns.  The  cattle  and  sheep  fairs  are 
important,andanagTicultural8bowishcldevcry May.  Sanquhar 
Castle,  on  a  bill  overhmkinff  the  Nith.  once  belonged  to  the 
CrichtMia,  ancestors  of  the  marqueia  of  Bute,  but  is  now  a  nna. 
Eiieck  Heose,  to  the  parish,  wu  the  birthplace  of  James  ("  tbe 
AdBdndde")  Crichton  in  1560. 

SAX  REMO.  a  seaport  of  Liguria,  Italy,  in  the  province 
Porto  Maurizio,  on  the  Riviera  di  Ponente,  oj  m.  K.  of  Vcnli- 
miglia  by  rail,  and  84  m.  S.W.  of  Genoa.   Pop.  (1901)  17,114 

(town):  seyoe;  {joomauad.  OiaAins  the  dope  of  s  sleep  UB 
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SAN  SALVADOR— SAN  SEVERING 


It  boks  south  over  «  small  bny,  and,  pnttectwl  towardi  tlM  nwUi 

hills  rising  gradually  from  500  to  8000  ft.,  it  t*  in  cliniate 
cnc  nf  thf  rr.ry-:  fivourtd  phufi  on  ihc  ufn'Ie  coast,  a  fact  which 
j-.v.^r.ts  (i.r  ihi-  grciii  rcpuUi:on  as  a  winter  resort  which  it 
has  cnjnxrri  m  cc  1861.  The  olckr  town,  witli  its  narrow stccp 
streets  and  hlty  sombre  houses  protected  a^inst  earthquakes 
by  arches  connecting  them,  contrasts  with  the  rjcw  vi>itori' 
town,  containing  all  the  public  buildings,  which  has  grown 
Uk  foot  of  the  hill.  The  fort  of  S.  TecU  protects  the  small 
Inrbwirt  sbehend  by  iu  skUe-ilupcd  nole,  t joo  ft.  long.  Tbe 
pramcoade  at  Su  Rcoo  ii  Ike  Coiw  ddT  lotpentiioe^  lunnliig 
from  the  main  sinel,  the  Vittoiio  Enmaucte,  ekng  the  ooait 
to  the  Giardtno  dttP  Imperatrice;  it  Is  ft  broad  road  diftded 
by  p.-ilm-trrc^.,  and  w:;s,  like  llic  p.irdrn.  ronstn:clcd  at  the 
rxpcn.-o  of  the  cmpri-sii  Mari^i  Alcxarnlrovna  of  Ru>sia  (d.  l&So'l, 
The  Thiem  hus  a  v.iltiidlc  ))'Lturc X'l'lery,  contaiiiiop 

for  the  most  part  cxatnpKs  of  the  Kreat  i;lh  century  m.isleii 
of  the  Nclhcrlandv  lU-siilcs  the  (jotliic  cx-c.itlicdr.il  of  Sin 
Siro,  the  while-domed  church  of  the  Madonna  delia  Costa,  at  the 
top  of  the  old  town,  may  be  mentioned,  in  front  of  it  is  a  large 
hoopiiiL  On  the  eist  oi  the  harbour,  the  promenade  along  the 
coast  ii  ealled  the  Ptsieggtau  Imperatote  Fcdcrico  in  memory 
9l  the  Gennaa  empefor  Frederick,  whoae  vifit  to  the  town  hi 
iSSt-iMS  RTBttly  htcieased  fts  lepttle  as  m  urinter  icsort. 
F1  -».(.  r>  e>picia!Iy  roses  and  carnations,  arc  extensively  grown 
for  ei(x/(t,  and  olives,  lemons  and  pnlms  are  also  cultivated. 

Sab  Retno  appcari  m  h.ivc  bctrn  dependent  on  Genoa  in  its  early 
days,  but  became  independent  in  IA61,  In  1544  the  town  wus 
Attacked  by  BarbarcAsa,  and  in  16:5  by  the  French  and  Savovards. 
The  GeiMMTtc,  against  whw  encroach  men  Is  it  had  long  defemk-d  its 
irrfr-iif  ni!i  ncf.  st:bin:pt«l  it  in  175J;  in  1797  it  was  incorporated  in 
li.f  I,  ^      :.  rt; and  in  1814  pasied  to  Piedmont. 

SAM  SAItVAOOB.  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Salvador; 
titittted  in  the  valley  of  Lu  Hamacas,  on  the  liwer  Asalguate, 
at  an  altitude  of  iiij  ft.,  and  JO  m.  inhind  from  the  Pacific, 
pop.  (1905)  about  60,00a  San  Salvador  Is  eonnectcd  by  rail 
with  S  mtd  Ana  on  the  north-west  and  with  the  Pacific  ports 
of  I-a  Ltbertad  and  Acajutla.  In  addition  to  the  government 
offices,  its  buildings  include  a  haruNnmc  university,  a  wooden 
cathedral,  a  nation,'.!  (hr:»trr,  an  .ir.nii  my  of  sri<-nrc  and  litcrn- 
ture,  a  chambir  of  cnninnrrc,  .th'I  .i-'roniimiml  oIk rv.-;lory  ?.r.d 
m  number  of  hospitals  and  charitable  institulioos.  There  arc 
t«o  large  parks  and  an  excellent  botanical  garden.  In  the 
Fiaaa  Mocuant  the  largest  of  many  shady  squares,  is  a  handsome 
keonae  and  ataiWc  monument  to  the  last  president  of  united 
Central  America,  from  v.liom  the  plaza  taltcs  its  name,  San 
Salvador  is  the  only  city  in  the  republic  which  has  onportant 
irari  :f-irtui.  s;  these  include  the  production  of  soap,  candles, 
icc.  ihavvla  and  scarves  of  silk,  cotton  cloth,  cigars,  flour  and 
spirits.  The  city  is  admirably  policed,  has  an  .iliund  int  water 
supply,  and  can  in  many  rrspects  connparc  f  i\<iur,ilily  wiih  the 
jr  alitr  provincial  capital;  of  I-  uropo  and  Am' rlt  i.  It  was 
{guinkd  by  Don  Jorge  lic  Alvarado  in  is^ii,  at  a  spot  near  the 
pRWat  site,  to  which  it  was  transfcned  in  1539.  Except  (or 
the  year  18^9-1840  it  has  been  the  capital  of  the  republic  since 
1834.  It  VIS  tenpotM^y  raioed  by  carthgiiakes  m  i8s4  and 
1873- 

SAMS'^ULOTTES  (French  for  ** without  knee-breeches"),  the 

t»rfn  i>'i^!n.illy  >nvtn  i!urrii;  tlie  C'.rly  years  of  llie  French 
Rcv<jl«U*>a  to  the  ill-cliid  aiid  ill-i « .;xij  \-o!i;r.lccrs  of  the 
Revolutionary  ,irmy,  and  later  artplicd  nerally  to  the  ultra- 
democrats  of  the  Revolution.  They  were  for  the  most  part  men 
of  Ibc  poorer  elates,  or  leaders  of  the  populace,  but  during  the 
Terror  public  functionaries  and  persons  of  pood  education  styled 
theiBsclvcs  (itoyeiu  sans-tuIolUs.  The  distinctive  COStome  of 
the  typical  sans<ulottc  was  the  PtttUalon  (long  tnniaen)— in 
place  of  the  eHUfcf  worn  by  the  upper  ctnirs— the  tarmapnU 
(sliort-skirted  coal),  the  red  cap  of  liberty  and  nbaU  (wooden 
shoes).  The  influence  of  the  Sans  rdottes  ceased  *rfth  the 
r--iriiori  i!i.it  followed  the  fall  of  Robespierre  (July  170;'!,  and 
the  ninw  iiM.lf  was  proMrihed.  In  the  Republican  Calendar 
the  com;  !eme;it.ity  d.iys  .at  the  end  of  tfic  year  were  at  first 

fsficd  S3*t-<iiUui4ui  this  name  was,  however,  suppressed 


by  the  Convention  when  theconsUUltlooof  the  year  HI.  (1795) 

was  adopted,  that  of  joun  com^AneMM/ferbetng  substituted. 

SAN  SEBASTIAN  {Has<|iie  Iriifhiilr),  :-.  seap.  rt  ,ind  lliC 
C.Tpit.ii  of  the  .'^paiiisli  provnice  of  (,ui[iu,'<  on  itie  llay  of 
Biscay,  and  on  the  .Northern  railway  from  Madrid  to  I  rance. 
Pop.  [uy>3)  37,Sii.  In  iS-'i  San  Scbasiiaii  became  the  suri.tncr 
resiifence  tif  tlie  court.  The  in:]ux  of  visitors,  attracted  by  the 
presence  of  the  royal  family,  by  the  pioiongcd  local  festivities, 
the  bull-fighls  and  the  bathing,  inoWNS  the  number  of  the 
iahabitanu  in  aumner  to  about  jOyoeo.  The  city  occupies 
a  aanow  landy  penfauata,  wfaid  tarmraatn  on  the  iKwthem 
or  aeawafd  aide  in  a  lofty  ansa  of  sandstone,  Monte  Urgull; 
it  is  Asnked  on  the  east  by  the  estuary  of  the  river  Urumfa, 
on  the  west  by  tlic  broad  bay  of  La  Concha.  The  old  town, 
re!)iiilt  after  the  (jre  of  iSi,;,  lies  partly  al  tfie  tool  of  Monte 
rt;;Mll,  partly  on  its  lower  sljpos.  Unt)l  lo'O  ;  it  w.i.s  em  lo-.i-d 
by  w.ilk  and  rampari'4,  and  a  strong  foil,  the  Castillo  de  la  Mola, 
still  crowns  ilie  hiifitits  of  L'rgull.  There'are  also  batteries  and 
redoubts  facing  landward  and  seaward  below  this  fort;  but  the 
other  defences  have  been  dthcr  faced  or  disinantled.  The 
Alameda,  one  of  many  fine  avenues,  w«s  laid  out  on  the  site  of 
the  dilel  landward  wall,  and  Mpaittct  the  oU  town  iraib  Uk 
new— in  which  the  hoiiaca  are  imiformly  modem,  and  huiU 
in  straight  streeU  or  icgular  series  of  squares.  The  bay  of  La 
Concha  has  a  hro.nri  sandy  shore,  the  I'laya  de  DaAos,  adniiiaMc 
for  bathing  and  sheltered  from  sea-winds  by  the  rocky  islet  uf 
Santa  Clara.  Its  centre  is  faced  by  the  casino,  a  handsome 
building,  and  the  summer  p'»l?!ce  und  park  of  Miramar  occupy 
the  rising  ground  tov.  irds  ils  we:,lelii  extremity.  Tb.e  other 
noteworthy  buiUiir';;s  are  the  bull  rinj;.  cai)ab!e  of  waling  10,000 
spectators,  the  theatre,  line  proviiuial  and  iiiufictpal  halls, 
barracks,  a  hospiul,  a  Jesuit  colkgc,  the  Aracricao  interaaUonal 
School  for  girls,  and  many  other  schools.  Thcte  are  numcRHis 
breweries,  saw  and  flour  mills,  and  manufactures  of  prCSCTVeS, 
soap,  candles,  glass  and  paper,  especially  in  the  bttsy  suburb 
that  has  sprung  up  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ilrutnea  The 
fisheries  are  important.  The  harbour  consists  of  three  artificial 
basins,  njK-ninj;  into  La  Concha  Bay,  and  siiu.iird  in  the  ni:d-t 
of  the  old  town;  it  is  chiefly  frcnoented  l>y  coasting  and  liihing 
vessels,  and  cannot  accommodate  large  sliips.  I-  rom  ils  position 
near  the  frontier  San  Sebastian  was  long  a  first  class  fortress, 
and  has  sustained  many  sieges.  The  last  and  mo-.i  nitnioublc 
was  in  August  iSij,  when  the  allied  Driltah,  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  armies  under  Lord  Wellington  captiaed  the  city  Iran 
the  French,  and  then  sacked  and  burned  it. 

MN  SEMLCRO,  or  BoKOO  S.  SEPOLCEO,a  town  and  rpiscop.  t 
see  of  Tuscany,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Arezzo,  from  wha  h 
it  is  jS  m.  N.E.  by  rail.  Pop.  (looi)  4537  (town),  907;  (com- 
mune). It  is  situated  10S3  ft.  aliove  sea-level,  on  the  Tiber. 
It  w,is  the  birthpL-sec  of  Pirro  dclla  Franccsca  (i.s to-i,)*)^)  and 
of  Raffa-.llo  del  Colle  1 1 -,(,0- ,-;-_.) ,  a  pii[i!  of  Kariliael.'  The 
Romriiirs.cnie  cailiedral  and  the  picture-gallery  contain  works 
by  l>ol h  ! Ih  -.r  an ;-.ts. 

SAN  SEVERING  (anc.  Srpitmpfda),  a  town  and  episcopal  see 
of  the  Marches,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Macerata,  from  which 
it  is  18  m.  W.  by  &  by  mil.  Pop.  (1901)  3317  {town);  14,931 
(commune).  The  fower  town  is  sHusted  781  fl.  above  sea-tevel, 

and  contains  the  new  cathedral  of  S.  Agostino,  wii!i  a 
altar-piece  by  Pinturicchio  (14.S0).  The  Palazzo  Coi;iuiialc 
hassofrje  iniinsiio;:  pic  1  urcs  by  artists  of  (he  Marches.  Loren/o 
and  Giaconio  S.d  inleni  da  San  Severino,  who  painted  an 
isiiportant  --cries  of  frc-.i  '«  s  ip.  the  oratory  of  S.  Giovanni  Rattista 
at  Urbino  in  1416,  were  natives  of  the  town.  So  was  also  the 
later  master  Lorenzo  di  Maestro  Alessandro,  of  the  end  of  the 
15th  ceotwy,  whose  pictures  are  mainly  to  be  found  in  the 
Mairhea.  The  old  cathednl  of  S.  Severino  is  in  the  upper  town 
(1129  ft.  above  aea^vel);  it  contains  fitsooes  by  the  two 
Salimbeni,  while  an  altar-piece  by  Ktccolo  Alunno  of  Foligno 
fi.;6S)  Jia5  been  removed  hence  to  the  picture  gallery.  The 
ancient  Se[)tempeda  lay  1  m.  below  the  modem  town,  on  the 
Ijranch  road  which  ran  from  N'lucrla  CamcUariii,  on  the  \ii 
Flaoinia;  and  bcic  the  road  divided— one  branch  going  to 
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Ancona  anil  the  other  tl;rough  Tolfnliivim  to  Urhs  Salvia  and 
I'irmum.  No  tuiiis  of  the  old  town  exist,  but  a  considerable 
TvisyAicr  of  iii-criptions  hnvc  been  fomd,  fRHB  VlNCh  H  tB»y 
be  gathcRMi  that  it  was  a  colimia. 

BAN  SEVERO.  a  city  in  Apulia,  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Foggia,  from  which  it  is  17  m.  N.N.W.  by  rail.  Pop.  (1901) 
a8,ssa  San  Scviro  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  ^urs  of  Monte  Gargano, 
992  fL  above  Ka-k\xL  U  U  tlie  aee  c(  »  bUbop  (siaoe  isM, 
•ad  has  wme  mnalaa  of  it*  old  (ortifications.  Saa  Severo 
dales  from  the  middle  ages.  It  was  laid  in  ruins  by  Fiederick  II., 
and  in  1053  wis  the  scene  of  a  victory  by  Robert  Guisrard  over 
Ibe  papal  troops  un  !■  r  I.ci  IX.  In  17^0  the  town  w.is  taken 
bjr  the  French  ami  a^'.iin  al^no.^t  entirely  dcsl roved.  'I'hc  over- 
loidship  was  held  in  succession  liy  the  lieneilittines  of  the  ablxy 
of  Torre  Maggiorc,  the  Knight«  Templars,  the  crown  of  Naples 
and  the  Sangro  family  (commcndatorics  of  Torre  Maggiorc). 
In  1627,  iSiS  and  1851  the  town  suffered  from  earthquakes. 

SAN-SHUI.  a  treaty  port  in  the  piovinoe  Vl  Kwang-tung, 
China,  on  tbe  kit  bank  of  the  Wot  river,  99  a.  fioa  Canton, 
opened  to  forcpsntnule  in  1897.  Papi,oboat$eeo.  Ittpoaition  is 
at  the  junction  of  the  North  and  Wcct  riven,  and  it  b  favowab|y 
situated  as  a  distributing  centre  for  foreign  goods.  Two  Uncs 
of  steamers  converge  at  San-shui,  from  C.tnton  .ind  IIonR-Kong 
respectively.  'I'hc  town  is  surrounded  by  a  handsome  wall  built 
in  the  16th  century,  hut  within  this  ramp.irt  the  houses  arc  mean. 
The  foreign  trade  little  si^ns  of  expansion.    In  iqo?  the 

net  foreign  imports  ^irr-.iu.-ited  in  value  to  £47.4.175,  and  in  1904 
to  only  £580,090,  while  the  exports  during  the  same  two  years 
amounted  to  £225,000  and  £317,000  respectively.  The  direct 
fafdga  trade  in  1908  was  £507.827.  There  is  a  large  junk  traflk, 
•ad  the  local  Ukin  station  isonc  of  the  richest  in  the  province. 

SAinaUT.  the  name  applied  by  Hindu  scholars  to  the 
andeat  literary  language  of  India.  The  woid  tatiukfila  is  the 
past  paiticiple  of  the  verb  iar(ir),  "to  make"  (cagnate  with 
Latin  em»),  with  the  preposition  sam,  "together"  (cog.  &tia, 
luin.  Eng.  "  same  "),  and  has  ptob.-»bly  to  be  taken  here  in  the 
sense  of  "  completely  formed  "  or  "  accurately  made,  polished, 
refined  "—some  noun  meaning  "  sj>ce.  h  "  le>p.  //.J.'^j  il  Ix'tDg 
cither  expressed  or  understood  w  iih  it.  The  term  was,  doubtless, 
originally  adopted  by  native  grammarians  to  distinguish  the 
Utcraiy  language  from  the  uncuttiv.^te<l  fxipular  dialects— the 
fomunneia  of  the  modem  vemacutari  of  northern  India— which 
had  d«»d9ped  side  by  aide  witb  it,  and  which  were  called  (from 
the  laaie  not  A«r,  but  with  a  diSieNnt  preposition)  PHttUa, 
i  t.  either  "  derived  "  or  "  natuial,  eomnron  "  forms  of  speech. 
This  designation  of  the  literarj'  idiom,  being  intended  to  imply 
a  language  rcKulated  by  conventional  rulis.  al'O  involves  a 
distinction  Iw.twcen  the  RrammaticaHy  llxcd  langu.ige  of  nr.lh- 
manical  India  and  an  earlier,  less  settled,  phase  of  the  .same 
language  exhibited  in  the  Vedic  writings.  For  convenience  the 
Vcdic  language  is,  however,  usually  included  in  the  term,  and 
•cholantenenlly  distinguish  between  the  V^dic  and  the  dusical 
Saaikrit. 

L  SSMIKIR  LANOViMt 

The  Sanskrit  language,  with  its  old  and  modem  descendants, 

represents  the  easternmost  branch  of  the  great  Indo-Germanic, 
or  .\ryan,  stock  of  si>ec<li.  rhiloh^gical  research  has  clearly 
I  ,t  ihliihed  the  fact  that  the  Indo  Arsnns  must  originally  have 
iinnit>;rat('d  into  In<lia  from  the  n  rlli  \st>t.  In  tlie  oMi  st 
literary  diKumer.t k  h..ndrd  down  by  theni  their  Rradual  advance 
can  in. lied  be  tr.md  from  the  &1o[k-s  of  eastern  Kabulistan 
down  to  the  land  of  the  five  rivers  (Punjab),  and  thence  to  the 
plains  of  the  Yaniunfl  (Jumna)  and  GsngA  (Gangn).  Numerous 
qiecfait  coincidences,  both  of  lnn;;uage  and  mythology,  between 
the  Vedic  Aryans  and  the  peoples  of  Iran  also  show  tliat  these 
two  members  of  the  Indo-(<ermanic  family  must  have  remained 
in  close  connexion  for  some  consideralilc  jK-riod  after  the  others 
had  sf[xirate<l  from  them. 

The  origin  of  comparative  philolr.f^y  d.itcs  from  the  time  when 
European  scholars  iK-eanie  accurately  aci|uainted  wilh  the 
lUldeat  friffi'T  of  India.  Bciotc  thai  lime  dastkal  scholars 


had  1h  .  p.  unable  to  determine  the  true  relations  between  the 
then  kiioun  languaKe^^  of  our  stock.  This  fact  alone  shows  the 
imrMirlance  of  .^ar.>l.ril  for  comparative  reM.arch.  Though  its 
value  in  this  rc>jH.-ct  has  perhaps  at  times  been  overrated,  it 
may  still  be  considered  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  old  mother- 
tongue.  Indeed,  so  far  as  direct  documentary  evidence  gocs^ 
it  ma^  be  said  to  be  the  only  surviving  daughter;  for  none  of  the 
other  sIk  priodpsl  members  of  the  famiiy  have  left  any  fitmiy 
monimients,  and  their  original  fcatmci  have  to  be  lepraduced, 
as  best  they  can,  from  the  materials  supplied  by  their  own 
daughter  Languages:  such  is  the  case  as  regards  the  Iranic, 
Hellenic,  Italic,  Celtic,  Teutonic  and  l-ctto-SIavic  languages. 
To  the  Sanskrit  the  antiquity  and  extent  of  its  literary  docu- 
ments, the  transparency  of  its  grammatical  structure,  the 
comparatively  primitive  state  of  its  accent  system,  and  the 
thorough  grammatical  treatment  it  has  early  received  at  the 
hand  erf  native  scholars  must  ever  secure  the  foremost  place  in 
the  coaqtafative  study  «f  lado-Gefnaak  veeck 

The  San<.krit  alphabet  eoMistsof  the  feOondflf  soonds^- 

(<>)  Fiiiirxitn  vowels,  vi*: 

Ten  .<,im;'!L'  vonets:  a,  3.  1,  I,     A  t*ft|(f}«aad 
Four  (liuhthongs:  i,  ii,  i,  in, 

0)  TMitytMse  cowsonaiwi^  vis.: 
Five  series  or  mutes  and  naaab: 

guttural:  k  kk  t  gk  $ 
pjl.it  al :  <  (h  j  jh  H 
lingu.1l :  I  Ik  i  dh  n 
di-mal:  /  th  d  dh  n 
labial:  p  pk  b  bk  m; 
Four  senuvowcit:  y  r  /  *  (w) 

Three  sibilants:  palatal  I  ((),  Sngnal  |  (it),  dental  «:  and 

A  soft  aapiralc:  h. 
(r)  Three  unori,{imil  •ourvds.  via. 

viiaria  (A),  a  h.ird  aspirate,  standing  mostly  for  original 
i  or  r;  iiml  iwu  n  1  ,il  ^njodj  of  li cl'^^  contact  thSB 
the  mu!e-iia'..ils,  viz.  tini<r;,irj  ("i  1  and  anMninka  {m). 
As  regard*  ilie  \u«.iU,  a  proiuimm  {r.nurr  of  the  language 
'\%  the  prevalence  of  a-foun(l>,  tttctc  being  about  twice  a*  . 
frequent  a*  all  the  othcis,  including  dtpbthoogs  uken 
tocether  (Whitney). 

The  abaence  of  the  short  vowrU  ?  and  S  from  the  Sanskrit  alpha- 
Ix-t,  and  the  fact  that  Sanskrit  »how»  the  o-vowel  where  other 
vowcU  appear  in  other  Uncuaijrs — t.t.  bkarantam  ■=  ^,->et^m. 
ferenlem;  j.jn  ;!-  "(otn,  j;rnM> — vitre  formerly  coiiMdi  rtil  as  strong 
eviilcncr  in  favour  oi  the  more  primitive  state  of  the  San»knt  vowrct 
system  as  comfMssd  with  that  of  the  riater  lsB|aas«e  ftceent 
reM-areh  hat,  however,  shown  pretty  condttiivcly  inMB  certain 
indication*  in  the  Snn^Vrit  language  itself  that  the  latter  mnit  at 
one  ilitic  h.ive  p< is,-.*-^ ^  1 1  the  s-imc,  or  very  twarly  the  same,  three 
vo\\cl  >'iiinil -,  ,\i]<i  lh.it  llie  (litjcreniiatii)n  <•(  the  original  o-sound 
mu»t,  tliiTii  ri  .  ha\e  taken  plarc  b- f'  re  the  J^iwration  ol  the 
languaKo.  I  hu's.  Siiii*.  ccratt,  he  walks,  would  seem  to  require  an 
orij;in.il  kfrl:t  (Gr.  -  qudeti,  Lat.  to/iO.  as  otherwise  th« 

Kuttiir.tl  k  could  not  h.ive  changed  to  the  palatal  t  (ace  below);  and 
s  imilarly  Sans,  jdnu.knee.scem'.  to  stand  for (Lat.  f(iill,Cr.'y4M>). 
Nut  imiX>ssiUy,  however.  I  lii.'i  prevalence  of  pure  i-ioundf  in  Sanskrit 
may  from  the  very  beginning  have  betrn  a  mere  th«-i>rrtifal  or  praphic 
feature  of  the  1angu.igc,  the  ditfcrcnce  of  pronunci.it ion  haMn^  not 
yet  htxn  pronounced  enough  for  the  early  grammarians  to  have 
felt  it  ni^  <  ssanr  to  deariy  disdngidih  betwtta  the  diffsitat  shade* 

of  o-sounds. 

The  vowels  i  and  s.  thaugb  anpawatly  ibtgAt  sounds,  ate  dassod 

as  diphthonsf,  being  conmctcd Ifmn  original li and  »m  respeetiselji, 

and  liable  10  be  treated  as  such  in  the  phonetic  raodificatiooa  tMy 

have  to  unHergo  before  any  vowd  except  4. 

As  ri-iJ.irds  the  conionants,  tw-o  of  the  fisT  scries  of 
motis.  (Ill-  palatal  and  lingual  scric-s,  are  o(  MLTrmiary  Cow 
(the  one  of  Indu-Iranian,  the  other  of  purely  Indian)  aomautm. 

Krii'.Mh. 

The  palatals  arc.  as  a  rule,  derived  from  original  gutturah.  the 
modification  being  genecatly  due  to  the  influence  of  »  nriKhbouriMi 
pabtal  aound  iotf.oti  id).  The  surd  aspirate  ck,  in  word*  of  I  ndi»> 
Germanic  origin,  almost  invariably  goes  faocfc  origiMi  <i:  *.f. 
tkid-  (thind.)  m  teM»,  «x<r<*:  Ayimamk  (OlE.  scm,  shfaw); 
Sans.  j«ff*<j/i-/IA<f«i. 

The  palatal  sibilant  /  fi>ronounced  sh)  lilcewi'^'  orisinatctl  from 
gtttturai  mute  *.  but  one  of  somewhat  different  phonetic  value  from 
■  hat  repre-<'nlc^  by  S.in<^krit  t  or  c  The  latter,  usually  de«gnatcd 
by  f  (or  9),  is  frequently  liable  to  tabtalication  (or  dentalizaiion) 
in  Grii  k,  prohahly  owing  to  ar.  orieinal  pronunciation  kv  ffn): 
e.t.  t.iMra  "  **T«p«.  ulrt;  while  the  lormcr  (*')  shows  invanably 
K  in  Greek,  and  a  sibil  >.iii  in  the  Lctto-Slavic  and  the  Indo-lraniaa 

languates:  ej.  iwn  (3M11)     «Ih*  (hp)*  MH^  GOT*  tfand;  1 ' 

CMh.i 
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Tbe  aoitorteiiul  nature  of.  the  palataU  b«tray*  itMtf  tvta  in 
Saadcrit  by  their  iMbiliiy  to  occur  a(  the  end  of  a  word— e.g. 
acc.  edciam  •  Lat.  totem,  nut  nom.  t^k  —  tvx — and  by  othenwi!« 
Ircqurntly  rtvrning  to^ho  i{iiULir,il  ^t.Uu. 

The  Unguals  diner  in  pronunciation  from  the  denLaU  in  their 
being  uttered  with  the  tip  of  the  toneue  turncti  up  to  the  dome  of 
the  palate,  while  in  the  utterance  of  the  dcntab  it  is  pre«ied  against 
tbcinpBriMth.not  agsiiiit  the  upprr  gum*  as  i»  dune  in  the  EagUsh 
ileatili,  «Mch  to  Hindus  sound  more  like  their  own  linguals.  The 
latter,  when  occurring  in  words  of  Ar>'.in  origin,  .ire.  a  riiV, 
inodifications  of  original  dentals,  usually  accompjrw  1  I  y  iIk-  Ir/ss 
of  an  r  or  other  adjoining  mnvinant ;  but  more  CDmniunly  thi  y 
occur  in  »orils  of  foreign,  probably  noii-Ar^.i n,  origin.  Of  regular 
occurrence  in  the  language,  however,  is  the  change  of  dental  n  into 
liagiiil  p.  and  of  denul  s  into  Uofual  |,  when  preceded  in  the  tame 
word  by  certain  other  Icttert.  The  combination  kt  teems  aonictiniei 
to  stand  for  kt  ( >  is/)  a«  in  Sans.  akfa.  Cr.  I{wr.  .-ixte ;  San*.  dckiluM, 
Or.  Ihut  Lat.  dexter);  sometimes  for  kt.  e.g.  Sans,  ktkiti,  Ur. 

rri^it  (but  Sans  t-.ktli  =Gr.  ^iirii):  Sanv  takshan.  Cr.  rltrijr. 

The  sonant  aipirate  A  is  lilccwi^  non-origin.il,  bcinj;  usually  de- 
rived from  onginal  sonant  aspirated  mutes,  especially  gh,  t  t- 
ka^M  m  x^ff  (for  x«rt).  anter,  Cer.  Com;  akam  >f)r^,  «f»,  Goth- 
The  contact  of  fiaal  and  initial  letters  o(  words  in  the  Mme  sentence 
f;<  n  attndod  ta  SaMkrit  with  considerable  euphonic  modihc.v 
tioRS:  and  we  have  no  meant  of  knowing  how  far  the 
practice  of  the  vcrnacul.ir  UnpiaKO  m.iy  havecorrrifKjnded 
tn  th«>s»-  phonc'.ic  thtur.c-,  T ht  re  cjti  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  a  jrxxj  tlc.il  in  this  rt>(x-ct  H.»»  to  tie  pland  lo  thp  aicount 
of  grammatii  al  roritirtion ;  and  the  very  facilities  which  the  primitive 
structure  of  tlw  language  offered  for  grammatical  analysis  and  an 
laaMtt  iato  the  prioapwaof  iaunial  modification  may  have  given 
thennt  fanpiilie  to  external  modilkaiions  of  a  similar  kind. 


rfroortfc 


None  of  the  cognate  languages  exhibits  in  so  tran«n.^rrnt  a  manner 
a*  the  Sanskrit  the  cardinal  principle  of  Indo-Gcrmanic  word- 
formation  by  the  ad.Jilion  of  inilxtiiinal  ending* — cither  t.>-<-cnding  i 
or  personal  terminations  (thimMjIvcs  pri'lubly  ori>;inal  roof.)  — 
to  ttcoi*  obtained,  mainly  by  means  of  sufhxcs,  from  mcmosyllabic 


There  ai«  In  Saaakrit  Jtcleiisioo  time  numbm  and  

rot  rounting  the  vocative,  vix.  nominative,  accusative.  Instru- 
mental (or  tociative),  dati%-e.  ablative,  genitive  and 
locative.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  thc^  seven  cases 
appear,  however,  only  in  the  singular  of  a-stcrms  and  of 
the  proivjmiaal  dcclensicm.  Otfier  noun-stems  hav«  only  one  case- 
form  for  the  ablative  and  genitive  tingubr.  In  the  plural,  the 
abiaiive  everywhere  sham  its  form  with  the  dative  (except  in  the 


irrfumal  pranoaa.  whew  it  has  the  tame  ending  as  in  the  tingular). 
whilst  the  dual  nwwt  only  three  different  case-forms — one  for  the 
nominative  and  accusative,  another  for  the  InMrumcntal,  dative, 
sod  ablative,  and  a  third  fur  thr-  >:(  nlti\,  >■  ami  Inr atu  >■- 

The  declension  of  a-sttms  rorrcspinrrlinK  to  the  first  and  ferond 
Latin  cJeclcnsions  is  of  e^f>«"ci.il  in[irr-.t,  not  so  muih  on  account 
of  its  being  predominant  from  the  earliest  time,  and  tx-coming  mure 
■■d  watt  ■»  with  tlw  devdofiment  of  the  language,  but  because  it 
>  the  giaaiaat  number  of  alternative  form*,  which  supply  a 
I  af  lent  for  dietcrmining  the  age  of  literary  productions,  a  test 

 li  indeed  has  already  been  applied  to  some  extent  by  Profrss^ir 

Lanman,  in  his  excellent  Slalisticnl  Account  of  Soun  Inflexion  tn 
Ikt  Veda.    These  alternative  ca'<-(nrni>  .in  : — 

I.  dsoj  and  At  for  the  nominative  plural  masc  and  fern.:  e.g. 
chdiat  and  oltAtmequi  (couar).  The  lotms  la  dw  explained  ojf 
Bopp  as  the  sign  of  the  plural  as  applied  tmte,  and  by  Schleicher 
M  tne  tign  of  the  plural  os  added  to  tht  nmninative  singular— 
occur  to  those  in  ds  the  ordinary  phnal  tign  at  added  to  the 
e-srem>  in  the  R  :?v<  <la  in  the  propoftioBOf  1 109.  and  in  the  peculiar 
parts  of  the  Aih  ir\  .>\  <  da  in  ihjt  «t  t  tO  a$,  wUM  Ifca  aodiag 
alone  remaittt  in  the  later  lanKuajc. 

2^  d  and  dni  (or  the  nominative  and  accusative  plural  of  neuter*: 
as  TBgd.  yut^ni  -  {v>4.  Jufa.  The  proportion  of  tnc  former  ending 
lo  th*  lattar  in  the  Bile  it  1 1  to  7,  in  the  Atharvan  2  to  3,  whilst 
Iha  ciMieal  Sanskrit  knows  only  tne  second  form. 

^  Mist  and  du  for  the  instrumental  plural  masc.  and  nriitrr. 
Cf.  dMMft.  dlfdit.  In  the  Rik  the  former  forms  are  to  the  l.itii  r 
ia  the  proporfirjn  c^  5  to  6.  in  the  .■Xiharv.in  of  t  to  ,S.  while  in  x)i<- 
later  lan^uai^e  only  the  ronlrarted  form  is  used.  It'-  -^irr.-  ((.n- 
traction  is  (ouivd  in  other  languages;  but  it  it  doubtful  whether  it 
M  MW  orif^nau  independently  intktm. 

4.  A  and  da  for  the  nomitiailvc  and  aoanatfve  dual  niaK.«  «.{. 
mhSd,  ubhim-itK^.  In  the  Itik  forms  in  d  outnumber  those  In  da 
more  than  eight  timet;  whilst  in  the  Atharvan.  on  the  cantrary. 
tbme  in  iu  (the  only  ending  used  in  the  clasT-ical  language)  occur 
ive  times  as  often  as  thoK  in  d. 

5.  4  and  ma  [end)  for  the  instrutnental  singular  masc.  and  neut.. 
as  ddMd.  danena  "dono.  The  ending  tna  is  the  one  invariably  u<ml 
ia  the  htcr  language.  It  it  likewise  the  usual  form  in  the  Veda; 
h«t  in  a  MualMr  cf  cases  it  shows  a  fiaal  long  vowel  which,  though 
it  WKf  be  entirely  due  to  rndtflcal  rrauirements.  is  more  prolnibly  a 

of  the  normal  instrumental  ending  d,  pre<er\Tnl  fcir  prosfHlir 
na.    For  the  simple  ending  d,  as  compared  with  that  in  i, 
I  anman  ■arri  ovt  a  pnportioa  of  about  t  to  9  in  the 


^igveda  (altogether  114  cases);  while  in  the  peculiar  parts  of  the 
Atharvan  he  finds  only  1 1  canes. 

6.  dm  and  <indm  for  the  penilive  plural,  e.g.  {aiv6m).  ahilrsam 
fowsim  (f^iif'up'i).  I  he  form  with  inserted  nasal  (1  ml)!- 
less  for  anam,  a'*  in  Zeml  ai(HiHAm).  which  is  exclu»ively  u<il  in  the 
later  language,  is  al-o  the  prevailing  one  in  the  (lik.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  ^^niiivcs  of  a-*(ems  in  original  im  (for  a-tfm).  which 
alto  appear  in  Zend,  Pkoiaaiar  Lanomn  tnMmwatian  a  doaca  ia> 
stances,  soittc  of  whidi  are,  however,  dairiitful,  wiiDe  tNhen  are 

mitiK  roniwtur.il. 

The  Sanskrit  verb  system  rc^mbles  that  of  the  Greek  in  variety 
an<l  I nniplen  nevs.    While  the  Greek  exrcli  in  nicety  and  definite* 
nCN'i  of  niij<lal  i!i  tincli  .n.  the  Sanskrit  surfussos  it  in 
primitivencss  and  transparency  of  formation.    In  thit 


partol  thearaasniaticalsyaiemtheniiblKiniever.aoeven   

greater  dillncaee  Uwn  in  the  noun  Inflection  between  the  Vcdle  and 


the  clasiical  Samkfit.  While  the  former  shows,  upon  the  whole, 
the  full  complement  of  modal  forms  exhibited  by  the  Gr«^k.  the 
later  Unguage  hat  practically  discarded  the  subjunctive  mofHl.  The 
Indo-Aryans  never  succeeded  in  working  out  a  clear  formative  dtv 
tinction  between  the  subjunctive  and  indicaii\-e  moo<i«:  and,  their 
syntactic  requiremenit  becoming  more  and  more  limited,  they  at 
last  contented  themselvc*,  for  modal  exprettion,  with  a  present 
optative  and  imperative,  in  addition  to  the  indicative  tense- foona, 
and  a  little-used  anrist  optative  with  a  special  "  precative "  or 
"  l)cne«Jictive  "  meaning  attached  to  it. 

Another  part  of  the  verb  in  which  the  later  lan,r,n(;o  differs 
widely  from  Vedic  usage  is  the  inlinili\T.  The  Lincuago  of  the  old 
hymns  shows  a  considerable  variety  of  case-forms  ofvert'al  alistr.irt 
nouns  with  the  function  of  infinitives,  a  certain  number  of  which 
can  atin  ba  traced  back  to  the  parent  language,  at,  (or  inttanrc. 
such  dative  forms  'as  yip-dw— viv-ere;  iih-adhyii<'tx'^f*'^> 
tnnnf=H>tnnt\  di'i' fane  ••  icSpax.  Further,  ji-ske,  "to  conTutr." 
for  ji-i/.  apparently  an  aorist  infinitivi-  wilh  the  il.ilive  ending 
(p.ir.illi  I  t'l  (he  radic.1l  forms,  such  as  ywth  i.  "to  ti;.;ht,"  drs'-r,  "to 
Me  "1,  t  hu-  I  <>rre-|'(  nii  to  the  Greek  aon- 1  inl'inii  ivi'  .\;-ra<  1 1  h.  1  e  f. 
also  Lalin  da-rt,  (or  datt,  ti-te.  Sue.).  The  classical  S.inskrii,  on 
(ha  other  hand,  practically  ate*  only  one  infinitive  form,  viz.  the 
accusative  of  a  verbal  noun  tn  lu,  e.g.  ttlMttm.  thim,  corresponding 
to  the  Latin  supinum  datum.  Uvm.  But,  at  in  Latin  another 
case,  the  abbtive  (<f<i/ti),  of  the  same  abstract  noun  is  utilized  for 
a  similar  purpose,  so  the  \'n!ic  language  makes  two  other  cases  do 
duty  as  infinitives,  the  ilr,i\e  in  lave  {e.g.  dilJif.  and  the  an- 
omabus  flatAi)  and  the  gen.  abl.  in  to«  {ddl«t).  A  prominent  feature 
of  the  later  Sanskrit  syntax  it  the  scxalled  gerund  or  indeclinable 
paniciple  in  tsd.  apparently  the  inttrumental  of  a  stem  in  dd  (prob- 
ably a  derivative  from  that  in  lu),  as  well  as  the  gerund  in  ya  (or 
lYU  after  a  final  short  ndicBl  vowel)  made  from  compound  verbs. 
The  oh)  language  knows  not  only  such  gerunds  in  ftd,  using  them, 
however,  very  sparingly,  hut  al-fl  corresponding  dative  forms  in 
t.iiy'i  (y;4ftii;,.i)  and  the  curious  contr.irted  forms  in  tn'  {krtti, 
"  to  do  ").  .\nA,  besides,  those  In  vj  and  /V(J,  it  frequently  uses 
forms  with  a  hrul  long  vowel,  as  biid  yd,  i-tyi,  thus  showing  the 
former  to  be  shortcnecTinstnimentalt  of^abstract  nouns  in  *  and  fi. 

The  Sanskrit  verb,  like  the  Greek,  has  two  voices,  active  and 
middle,  called,  after  their  primary  functions.  paratmAi-pnda,  "  word 
for  another."  nr.d  Umane-bada.  "  word  for  one's  s^lf."  While 
in  Greek  the  middle  forms  na\e  tp  do  duty  also  for  the  passive  in 
all  tenses  except  the  aorist  and  future,  the  Sanskrit,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  dcvcroped  for  the  passive  a  special  present-stem  in  ya, 
the  flther  twiM  bein|  aappliM  by  the  corresponding  middle  tonm 
with  the  enecption  of  the  third  penon  singular  aonst,  for  whidi  a 
special  form  in  1  it  usually  aitigned  to  the  passive. 

The  present-stem  system  is  by  far  the  most  important  port  of  the 
whole  wrb  system,  both  on  account  of  frequency  of  actual  occur- 
rence and  of  its  excellent  state  of  pretervation.  It  is  with  regard 
to  the  different  ways  of  present-ttem  formation  that  the  entire  stock 
of  attumed  roots  has  been  grouped  by  the  native  grammariano  under 
ten  different  classes.  These  classes  again  naturally  fall  under  two 
divisions  or  "  conjugation*,"  with  this  characteristic  difference  that 
the  one  (corresponding  lo  Cr.  eon],  in  «#)  retains  the  same  stem 
(ending  in  a)  thrrio'.7hotit  the  present  and  im[)erfctt.  only  lengthening 
the  (inal  vuwel  before  terminations  Uiiinning  with  v  or  m  (not 
hri  il);  while  the  othi  r  (corresponding  to  that  in  ^i)  »ho«s  two 
h^ferent  forms  of  the  \tetti.  a  stiong  and  a  weak  form,  according  as 


the  accent  falls  on  the  stem-syllable  or  on  the  personal  ending: 
C4.  S  sing.  khdftt-H.  4ip-—»  kkdra-tha.  ^tpm:  but  M,  sUt 
— t-ttd.  In  (for  M):  t  sing.  tfty^-SM,  ciiprvtur-t  pi.  atrviMitft 


As  sevnal  of  tlie  personal  endings  show  a  decided  simihrity  to 
person,it  or  rlemonstralive  pronouns,  it  is  highly  probable  that,  at 
might  indeed  I*  a  priori  exjwctrd,  alt  or  most  of  them  are  of  pro- 
nominal origin — thuugh,  owing  lo  their  exposed  position  and 
consequent  decay,  theu-  oririnai  form  and  identity  eatuiot  now  be 
determined  with  certainty.  The  active  singular  terminathtns,  with 
the  exception  of  the  second  person  of  the  imperative,  are  unaccented 
and  of  comparatively  li«ht  appearance:  while  those  of  the  dual 
and  plural,  as  well  as  the  middle  terminations,  have  the  accent, 
living  apparently  tc^i  heavy  to  lie  supported  by  the  steni  at  <  i  m . 
dthcr  because,  as  Schleicher  supposed,  they  are  composed  of  two 
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different  pronominal  elcmentt.  or  otherwiae.    The  treatment  of 

the  perM'iial  (-niSinK!'  in  the  modifying,  and  presumably  older, 
conjug.uion  ni.jy  ilius  Ix-  said  somewhat  to  r«cmblc  that  of  enclitic* 

In  the  imperfect  the  prescnt-ttcm  i*  increjued  by  the  augment, 
ConiHtiNft  m  •  padbwd  d.  Here,  as  in  the  other  tenan  in  which 
it  appeui,  b  Ins  invariably  the  accent,  a*  being  the  distinctive 
dement  (originally  probably  an  independent  demonstrative  adverb 
"  then  ")  for  the  expreaaion  of  past  time.  This  shifting  of  the 
wonl-.'.cccnt  seem*  to  have  contnlmted  to  the  further  reduction  of 
(l:r  (tr-vinal  cmlinRs,  and  thus  to  have  caused  the  formation  of  a 
new,  or  »ccundary,  »ct  of  termination*  which  came  to  be  appropriated 
for  secondary  tenses  and  mocds  eencfally.  A*  la  Cmit  pMUft  Uw 
auij'iTicnt  is  frequently  omitted  in  Sanskrit. 

of  the  ^..iipiru-inc  is  <i,  added  to  (ilwatnaK  Ibnn 
of)  tliL-  trii><:-M<'ni.  Ii  tin-  ^ti.  m  K  r\''.^  .ilrr.nly  in  A.  tM latter  l)eooniea 
IcnjittiL-ivjvi.  As  ri-K.irJj  (Ir-  r hu-.j!  turiiiiriation*.  wme  person* 
take  tl)r  (•r;iivif>.  utliLTi  the  -<xiMiil.iry  liTin-,  while  uthcrs  3);jin 
may  take  cither  tlie  (jr»:  or  the  other.  Ihc  lu'-t  singular  active, 
however,  takes  ni  instead  of  mi,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  indicative. 
But  besides  theM.-  forms,  showing  the  mood-Mi;n  i,  the  subjunctive 
(both  preient  and  aorist)  may  take  another  form,  without  any 
distinctive  inodal  sign,  and  with  the  lecondary  ending*,  being  thus 
idrnlical  with  the  augmcntlcss  form  of  the  preterite. 

The  optative  invariably  takes  the  sceondar)-  endings,  ^th  some 
peculiar  variation<.  In  the  active  of  the  nioiitfying  conjugation  ii  ^ 
rill >■  111  si^n  is  )ii.arfixc<l  to  the  weak  form  of  the  ^tcm:  cf.  root  os  — 
lydm-Lat.  iitm.  iim  (where  Cr.,  from  anakigy  to  ivrl,  inc.,  shows 
tmgulwly  tka  atrong  fona  of  tlw  atcm,  t'lp-.  for  J<r.iif-i':  a*  in 
itt  liflc.  «f  vcfbt  in  w.  it  nlw  Ins  inegulariy  the  primary  ending, 

gjttion  nnd  tluotyhout 
contnctiM  of  jwt  eg. 

hkirti  "^(KM. 

Hisi  lei  the  ordinary  perfect,  nxadc  from  a  reduplicated  stem, 
with  <li>tincti  :ii  li.  iu.-en  >rr  .n;;  (.ictive  singular)  and  weak  forms, 
and  a  panU  j-  il  ir  t  I  endings,  the  later  language  inakea 
larite  use  of  .i  i- 1.|  In  i  ii.ilect,  consisting  of  the  iiccufative  of 
a  feminine  abstrai  t  noun  in  d  (-diM)  with  the  reduplicated  perfect 
forms  of  the  auxiU.iry  verba  kur,  "to  do,"  or  as  (and  occasionally 
AA.il.  "  to  be."  "I  hijui^h  more  particularly  reported  to  for  the 
detivatixe  forms  of  conjagation — viz  the  cius.itivc  (including  the 
si.>  called  tenth  conjujjatioiul  cla^s),  the  doiderat i vc.  intensive  and 
denominative — this  pcrfcct-form  is  also  commonly  used  with  roots 
bc-iiinning  with  prosudically  long  vowcU,  as  well  as  with  a  lew 
Other  isMated  root*.  In  the  (ili^vola  this  formation  it  quite  un- 
known, and  the  Atharvan  offers  a  single  instance  ot  it,  from  a 
causativs  verb,  with  the  aiisiliary  tor.  la  the  Vcdk  pvoMi  on  the 
other  hand,  it  i*  tnthar  tnqaent,* and  it  la  QuiM  coounon  in  the  later 


%«tN4«"S.  recc-y-ein):  wlAin  the  Monim^uioa  and  tbfoiisbout 
the  middle  the  nNxtd-eign  is  i;  peotMUy  a  contia 


hand, 

language.  _ 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  p,irtici;.le3,  active  and  middle,  of 
the  reduplicated  perfect — e.g.  jiijan-iiin,  ytyor-ijt:  bubudh-ind, 
Mtm-j^m—thm  it  a  aecondary  participial  lormation,  obtained 
by  afltxing  the  potseaaivc  suffix  vat  {vaul)  to  the  paioive  past  parti- 
ciple: e.f.  krla-tsinl,  lit.  "  having  (that  which  t»)  done:"  A  second- 
ary participle  of  this  kind  occurs  once  in  the  Atharvavcda,  and  it  is 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  Drihmanas.  In  the  later  languaKc. 
howcvt  r.  it  neit  I  inly  isi  if  rather  freiiiienf  oceurrenee,  but  ha?  a^»iiiuod 
quite  a  new  function,  viz.  that  of  a  finite  pcrfcct-form;  thus  k^iasdn, 
tfUuanUu,  without  any  anxiltary  vcfb^  OHaBi  aoa  "  having  done. 
iMit"  hehasdonc.""  they  ha v« done." 

The  original  Indo-Ocrmanic  future-stem  foraiatioa  in  tya,  with 
primary  emiings — e.g.  ddiydti  >=iuau  'Jot  tuvcn)— ia  the  ordinary 
tcn-^-  furm  IkuTi  in  Ve<iic  and  cUaiical  Sanskrit— •  preterite  of  it, 

with  a  eoeiliti.mal  lon  e  attached  tO it  (tfdIlJMl).  being ako COOnon 

to  ail  |x  ivxU  111  the  languaKc. 

Side  by  side  with  this  future,  however,  an  analytic  tense-form 
maken  il>  appearance  in  the  OrShmaQas,  obtaining  wider  currency 
in  the  later  lan^uaxe.  Tkia  periphrastic  (uture  it  made  by  means 
of  the  nominative  singular  of  a  ncmen  atentis  in  $ar  {iilar,  nom. 
ddM-Lat.  da!~>t).  fi>lli)wc«l  by  the  corres]««nilinK  present  forms  of 
01.  "  to  be  "  (ddtd-'smi,  as  it  were,  diilwt,:,  wim),  with  the  e\ee[ition 
of  the  third  [x.-rvms,  which  need  no  auxiliary,  but  take  the  re-six-ctivc 
nominatives  of  the  noun. 

The  aorist  system  is  wmcwhat  complicated,  including  as  it  docs 
augment-pKientea  of  vaiione  fonnationa.  vis.  a  mfical  aoritt. 
aomedmet  with  icduplicMed  •ten— r.f.  djAdaoIrr^:  indM 
•  6dudrol\  an  O-aorist  (or  thematic  aorist)  with  or  without 

reduplication — r.f.  (fruoi  «»JXi»e« :  dpMpUim,  c(.  iwn^r;  and 
several  different  forms  of  a  sibilant-aorist.  In  the  older  Vcdir 
language  the  radical  allri^.t  i>  far  more  common  th.in  the  a-aorist, 
whuh  becomes  more  frequently  used  later  on.  Of  the  different 
kinils  of  ^ibil  lnt•aI>^^  t»,  the  nkost  comriuin  is  the  one  which  makes 
its  item  by  the  ad.lition  of  j  to  the  root,  either  with  or  without  a 
connecting  vowel  i  in  different  roots:  e.j.  root  }i — I  Mng.  djiisham. 
I  pi.  Ajiukma;  dkramsikam,  dkramiihma.  A  limited  number  of 
raota  take  a  double  aoriat-tign  with  inaerted  connecting  vowel  (mk 
for  sts)— <L(.  dyWitom  (ct.  S€rip-tb4i)t  whiiat  athaia  vuf  iwaly 

'  Il   il  .>  •■■hows  orrasinn.illy  other  tense-(i 
the  Mm«  periphrastic  f  ormatioa  with  kar. 


than  tke  perfect  of 


in  the  older  but  more  numerously  in  the  later  language — make  their 
aorist-stem  by  the  addition  of  lo — e.f.  adikikas  -Uo^ai. 

As  fc-ii;ard»  the  syntariic  functions  of  the  three  preterites — the 
imperfect,  perfect  and  aonst  - the  clj<sic.il  writers  make  virtually 
no  distinction  betwe>.-n  them,  but  use  them  quite  indiscriminately. 
In  the  older  langMage,  on  the  other  hand,  tlw  iiapeifect  ie,chidiy 
used  at  a  narrative  tenae,  while  the  other  two  geaerally  refer  to  • 
past  action  which  is  now  complete — the  aontt,  however,  more 
freauently  to  that  which  ia  only  just  done  or  completed.  The 
perlect.  owing  doubik-ss  to  its  reduplicative  form,  has  also  not 
infretiuently  the  force  of  an  iterative,  or  intcnsiv  c,  present. 

The  Sanskrit,  hke  the  Creek,  shows  at  all  times  a  considerable 
power  and  facility  of  noua-compmttion.    But,  while  in  the  uldar 
language,  as  well  as  in  the  earlier  literary  products  of  the  ...  ^ 
classical  period,  aucfa  ootabinaiiona  rarely  exceed  the^,,^^ 
limits  compatible  with  the  general  economy  of  inffectional 
»f>etih,  during  the  later,  anificial  jx-riod  of  the  lanKuage  they 
gradually  become  more  and  more  excessive,  \hA\\  in  m.'i-  and  Ire- 
quency  of  use.  till  at  last  they  abwrb  almost  the  entire  range  of 
syntactic  construction. 

One  of  the  most  striking  feature*  of  Sanskrit  word-fomution  ia 
that  regular  interchange  of  light  and  Strong  vowel  IOMI»da>  usually 
designated  by  the  native  term*  of  rutia  (quality)  ami  vtUdki  (in- 
crease). The  phonetic  process  implied  in  thci*  terms  consists  in 
the  raising,  under  certain  conditions,  of  a  radical  or  thematic  light 
\i>«el  t,  u,  r,  /.  by  rru  ans  of  an  inserted  o-sound,  to  the  diphthongal 
i.:ijn.i)  '•■■jnd'i  Ji  (S.m^.  f),  dii  i^.ir,',.  <>),  and  the  combination  ur 
and  ai  respectively,  and,  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  process,  to  the 
(vriddht)aonndad(,4«,dr,aaddf  leipectively.  Thoafmn  root  aid; 
"  to  know,"  we  have  aMs,  "  haowledge."  and  therefrom  aJWAat 
from  yii;,  ySfa,  ydugika.  While  the  interchange  of  the  former 
kind,  due  mamly  to  accentual  cause*,  was  undoubtedly  a  common 
feature  of  Indo-Cermanic  speech,  the  latter,  or  vpddhi-chartge, 
which  chiefly  occurs  in  soconoary  stems,  is  probably  a  later  dex-elop- 
mcnt.  Moreover,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vfiddhi-vowels 
are  really  due  to  what  the  term  implies,  vi.r.  to  a  process  of  "  in- 
crement, *  or  vowel -raising.  The  same  used  to  be  uni\xrsally  as- 
sumed by  comparative  phllologim  aa. rrg ■■  rd >  the  relation  between 
the  guna-sounds  ei  (f)  and  Sm  (d)  and  tlie  re  flective  lifflple  i-  and 
u-soundi.  Acrordint;  to  a  more  recent  theory',  however,  which  has 
U-en  M-ry  u:i  :  ■  ;.illv  .iccepicd,  we  have  rather  to  look  upon  the 
heavier  vowels  as  the  oriijinal.  and  upon  the  lighter  vowels  as  the 
l.tter  sounds.  priHlueed  t!ir  io,;h  the  abvntc  ol  Mres*  and  pitch. 
The  grounds  on  which  this  theory  is  recommended  arc  those  of 
1  il  consistency.  In  the  analogoiia  caeee  of  interchange  iw-Wnxu 
r  and  ar,  as>  Well  a>  /  and  o/,  moct  acholars  have  indeed  been  wont  to 
regard  the  syllabic  ^  and  I  as  weakened  from  original  ar  and  of, 
while  the  native  Kratnmari.inn  represent  the  latter  as  produced  from 
the  former  by  increment.  Similarly  the  verb  as  (/j),  "  to  be."  lose* 
its  vo«el  wherever  the  radical  .syllabli:  is  unaccented,  r.j.  diii,  I  Jt. 
est — tmdt,    s(u)mms;    opt.    tfdm,    Lat.   turn    ^jim).     On  tbe 


strength  oi  theae       „    __   

thcretote.  to  accept  some  aoch  equation  aa  this; 
dsmii  tmtmltfmmi  IVp(a>(ar-X4(vw:  JUaav 

-imi  Mhi):  imd$         lor  Wa) 

—  duh'Ki  I  I  milk)  dukmit, 
Acquicioeooa  la  dlit  equation  would  »eem  to  involve  at 
one  important  admiation,  via.  that  original  root -syllables  contained 
no  simple  %•  and  a-vowels,  except  as  the  second  clement  of  the 
difAthonRs  at,  ei,  oi;  au,  eu,  ou.  We  ought  no  Ir^neer  to  speak 
of  the  nxits  fui,  "to  know,"  dik.  "to  show,  to  hid.  dkurk,  "to 
mi!k,"  yiif.  "  to  j  lin."  but  of  i<id.  deik,  dhauth  or  dheu^fi,  yfut, 
\c.  N.iy.  .IS  ilir  -..MTir  law  would  apply  with  equal  force  to  sutiiial 
vowels,  the  sufhx  nil  would  have  to  be  calhd  nau  or  nru ,  and.  in 
expUining,  for  inst.ime.  tin  irrejiulariy  formed  ^lin>ii.  it.tr,titr, 
we  might  say  that,  b^  the  attixion  uf  mv  to  the  root  i<u,  the  present- 
stem  tumi  was  obtained  ^^^mvtu),  which,  as  the  stress  was  shifted 
forward,  became  i  plur.  tum^U), — the  subsequent  modificationa 
in  the  radical  and  formative  syllables  being  due  to  the  effect*  of 
"  analogy  "  (cf.  G.  Meyer,  Grittk.  Gramm.,  f  487).  Now,  if  there  be 
any  truth  in  the  "  .ifjKlut ination  "  thciirx',  according  to  which  the 
radic.il  .K.il  li.rrii  i',i\e  1  li  nn  nls  of  Indo-<  .er-r.ir.ic  ".[Ht-eh  were  at  one 
time  independent  words,  we  would  have  to  lie  nrcpared  for  a  pretty 
liberal  allowance,  to  the  parent  language,  of  diphthongal  moao- 
syllables  such  as  dtlk  ntii,  while  simple  combinations  such  as  dik  mm 
could  only  spring  no  after  separate  syllable-word*  harl  liecome 
united  by  the  foree  of  a  common  accent.  Hut.  whether  the  3(;i;lu- 
tinationists  l>c  ri^ht  or  wrong,  a  theciry  invnlvin^  the  f  rmrltv  <■!  the 
diphthont;.il  over  ibe  simple  ♦i>uiii1*  ran  hardly  Iv  «Jid  tn  N.  enc 
of  Kre.it  prima  facie  tirobal)ility ;  and  one  may  well  ask  whether 
the  reiiuiremenls  of  lo^ii  .il  consiMcncy  night  SOt  IW  Mliilird  iM 
some  other,  Ic-ss  improbable,  way. 

Now,  the  analogotn  case*  whidi  Iwec  ciHed  fbrdi  Aia  theory 
turn  upon  the  loss  of  a  radical  or  iidbial  a  (11.  oeeatdoned  by  the 
shifting  of  the  word-accent  to  MMae  other  tyllible.  <  arc.  mitdram, 
instr.  mdlri:  irtraiiai,  Irr4yn|v:  Mpta^iai,  iji>(a)«or:  dimi,  l*%d$. 
Miijht  we  not  then  assume  thai  at  an  early  stage  of  noun  and  verb 
inflection,  ihrouRh  the  givin^;  way,  under  certain  conditi  m-.,  of  the 

■tcm-a  if:),  the  habit  oi  stem-gradation,  as  an  element  of  inilcctiont. 
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to  Mtablith  itfclf  and  uhinunly  to  nticnd  {u  tplfm  over 
Mrms  witli  t-  lad  ■•vowcls,  but  that,  on  meeting  here  with  more 
r(.-»i»(Ancc'  lliaa  in  the  a  (/)-vawel.  the  slem-gradaiion  then  took 
the  »h^pc  of  a  raiMng  o(  the  timplo  vowel,  in  the  "  Mrong  "  caw* 
and  N-rrt^form*.  by  that  aaroc  «j-tl<mi-nt  which  ronMitutr<l  the 
tliKinctivt-  fWnient  of  thoie  ca«.'»  in  the  other  variable  •ilt  m»?  In 
this  way  the  above  e(]uation  »oulil  »till  hiilil  effni,  and  the  rorrr- 
•ponding  vowcl-grado,  though  of  tomvwhat  (iinLfcnt  |^cne»i&.  would 
yet  be  strictly  analogous.  At  all  events  in  the  opUHOa  ol  the 
pectmt  writer,  the  b»t  word  has  no!  yet  beta  tM  OA  IIm  ifflpoftant 
point  of  Indo-Cit  rmanir  vowrl-i^radalion. 

The  accent  of  Sair-krit  words  1*  marked  only  in  the  more  imp«irtant 
Vcdic  texts,  difftrtnt  »y«cms  nf  imt.itii n  fn  int;  iiw  il  in  <litfi  rnn 
works.  Our  Unowli  H^o  <.(  iHl-  l.it.  r  .n .  i  n-. u  it  d 
word*  ia  entirety  derived  from  tfvc  »iaienu.-nt»  uf  gram- 
■wriiWi  An  in  Cioak,  them  «•  tbfet  nccnu,  the 
C  railed.**  Le.  icute).  (he  mrntdUla  (**  not  raieed.**  it.  irave), 
and  the  rcuriia  ("  lounded.  modulated,"  i.e.  circumltes)'  The  last 
h  a  combirution  of  the  two  othrr*.  it*  proper  ui>e  bcinf  oonlioed 
almost  entinly  to  a  vuwtI  preceded  by  a  semivowtl  y  or  v.  fcprc- 
scnting  .111  <  ri^i:i.il  aruCed  vtmil.  Hindu  »i  hoLir->.  nowi  \'cf,  olto 
ifHrtudc  in  this  term  the  accent  of  a  gra\c  syltabk:  preceded  by  an 
acuted  syllable,  artd  iticU  followed  by  a  grave. 

The  Sanskrit  and  Greek  accentuations  present  nitnicTOtts  coinci- 
dences. Akhmigh  the  Greek  rule,  confining  (he  accent  within  t  hi-  U^t 
three  svtlablea.  has  frequently  obliii-r;itcd  the  original  likcrc,^, 
the  old  leaturr«  m.iy  often  be  traced  ihrnu^h  the  Liter  form*.  Thu>, 
thouyh  aut;mcnttd  VLrl>-(orms  in  Grctk  cannot  always  have  the 
accent  on  the  .i.;.:nii  tu  .in  in  S.iii>.lvri!,  thi  y  h.ivc  it  invariably  as 
little  removnl  In  iii  it  tlio  jutntual  rcitricKons  will  allow;  e.g. 
dikaram,  l^tpor:  abkttrdina.  i^fiatur:  dbkar&itutki,  i^pitutu, 

maridencc  in  noon  itefhoaioH  is  the  aoocntoat 
.  both  bngtiaget  bctwccii  the  "strong"  and 
of  monosylbbic  nouns— the  only  difference  in  this 
that  in  Sanskrit  the  accusative  plural,  as  a  rule,  has 
the  acrent  on  the  case-ending,  and  consequently  shows  the  weak 
form  of  the  stem;  r.(.  stem  fad,  mC:  pAJam,  rii*:  fxidili,  woUn: 
fQti.  weii:  pAda],  rbitj:  patiat,  •Mat:  padim,  woiur:  pal>u,  wool. 
In  San>krit  a  few  other  clavies of  Items  (especially  prc<>cnt  panicipli t 
in  cnt,  ol),  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  are  apt  to  yield  their  accent 
to  bciivy  vowd  (not  consonanul)  tcnninaiions:  compare  the 
aaalosoos  aoocntoat  ion  of  Sanskrit  and  Greek  stems  in  Mr:  pildram, 

wuHfi*:  pitri,  rmrpin:  (>ildtat.  wcri(>ti:  fnlfshu,  »-«rp(4)iTi. 

The  vocative,  wh<n  h<a<lir.,;  a  stntcnrc  (or  verse-division),  has 
invariably  the  actent  on  fin-  I'lrttt  ivylUbW;  otlicrwi^-  it  is  not 
atcfntcij. 

Futtc  vob-forms  also,  as  a  rule.  lo««  their  accent,  otcept  when 
{wiiiiH  «<  «  sentence  or  wtf  division  (a  vocative 
ato  aeeodiU).  or  In  dependent  (mostly  relative) 

 or  in  conjunction  with  certain  particles.   Of  two  or  more 

co-ovdiinit*  verb-fotms,  however,  only  the  fir>t  is  unaccented. 

'Lb  Wilting  Sanskrit  the  natives,  in  different  parts  of  India,  generally 
Cmfloythe  tvirtxilUr)  haracter  u^-d  for  writing  their  own  vernacular. 

Ifie  character,  however,  most  widely  understood  and 
employed  by  Hindu  nchobr*,  and  u>ed  invariably  in 
European  coitions  of  Sanskrit  works  (unless  printed  in 
tetters)  is  the  Nigari,  or  "town-script,"  also  commonly 
CllM  Ocwndcori,  or  nUtari  of  the  Rod%.^ 

iW  origin  of  the  Indian  alphabets  is  stilt  enveloped  in  doubt. 
TWoldcit  hitherto  known  specimens  of  Indian  wrritin^  arr  a  number 
tif  COClMnscription'..  c^nl iiirinK  rrlipious  edicts  in  Psili  (the  Prukrit 
■iied  !■  the  wiiitK.rn  I'.ui'.  IHl  t  Ariptures),  issued  by  the  emperor 
Aloln  (Piyadasij  of  the  .Maurya  dynasty,  in  3S}-3!it  B.C.,  and 
■attertd  over  the  area  of  notthcm  India  ffom  the  victnity  of  Pesha- 
war, on  the  north-west  frontier,  and  Cinnr  la  Gujarat,  to  Jaugada 
and  t>hauli  in  Katak,  on  the  euteni  coast.  The  most  wrsirrnof 
ttuts*  insciiptiuna  ihom  faond  near  Kapurdagarhi  or  Sh&hb&a- 
garU.  and  Man«ira — are  executed  in  a  different  alphalx't  from  the 
others.  It  nads  from  right  to  left,  and  is  usually  callnj  the  Arian 
Pili  alphabet,  it  being  alo  u?<.d  on  the  coin*  of  the  Creek  and 
lndr>-S.> shun  pnnccsof  .^rlatla;  while  the  other,  which  reads  from 
left  to  nght.  is  called  the  Indian  Pili  alphabet.  The  former — ^also 
calad  XMnMkfM  or  CtHdhira  alphabet  (fapi>— which  is  manifestly 
derived  from  a  Semitic  fprobabty  Anniacan)  source,  has  left  no 
traces  on  the  subseouent  development  of  Indian  writing.  The  Indo- 
nii  (or  BrAhmi)  alphabet,  on  the  other  hand,  frtm  which  the 
modem  Indian  alphabets  are  derived,  is  of  more  uncertain  origin. 
Tl>e  »imilariiy,  however,  whith  se\'cral  of  it*  letters  present  to  thof< 
of  the  old  PhtK-nician  alphabet  (itself  proUiblv  derived  from  the 
Eryptian  hieroglyphics)  sugtests  for  this  alphabet  also  the  proba. 
bihty  of  a  Semitic  origin,  though,  already  at  A^ka's  time,  the 
laduns  had  worki  1  :t      tf.  3  hi,:h  degree  of  perfection  and  wonder- 

'  We  miirht  com;ufc  the  different  treatment  in  Sin^krit  of  an  and 
tn  ba^i  I  irurdkdr.i-rf.urdhfii;  iildlni-vadini'O  :  for,  !ti<iui;h  the  Utter 
arc  doubtless  of  later  origin,  their  inflection  might  have  txrn 
I  to  be  inAueiKcd  by  t  hat  of  the  foriiKr.  Also  a  comparison  ol 


•■eh  forms  as  (4*»d)  dMmAm  (ofnf)  agmfnAm.  and  (dArmO  dMtffiMlM, 
MBs  M  favour  <rf  tw  <•  and  it-vowels.  as  icfards  jwwcr  of  n*istance« 
(■anaaA  M  H  doM  IM  nniiR  tfca  acecnt  n  oratr  to  iMuiii  latact. 


fully  adapted  it  to  their  pccntiar  adentilie  Ciuh.  The  question  as 

to  the  probable  time  ana  chanrtel  of  its  introduction  can  acarcely 
lie  expected  ever  to  be  placed  beyond  all  doubt.  The  late  Pr<)fe>ior 
Ouhler  has,  however,  rn.ide  it  very  pre>l>.>ble  that  thi*  .il[)h.i(Kt  was 
intrixluKd  into  Imiia  l,y  traders  Irom  MiM)[>ota:iiia  .iIkiui  >v«i  11  c. 
.\l  all  events,  consider ine  the  high  state  of  perfection  it  exhibits 
in  the  Maurya  and  .\ndhra  in.vriptions,  as  well  as  the  wide  area 
os-er  which  these  are  sc.ittered,  it  caa  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
art  of  writing  must  have  Uxn  know  n  toaiid  Mcliscd  by  the  Indiaiu 
for  various  purposes  long  before  tlic  ttme  of  Aioka.  The  fact  that 

no  rrfrnnre  to  it  is  fi>und  in  the  contrmfKirary  SlMStUn  haa 
pruLviljly  to  l>c  aceounle<l  for  by  a  i^trun^  n  liii  1  incc  Ofl  tho  |Nrt  Of 
thi-  !Jrannv.in'>  to  run.niit  thi  ir  sat  rt<l  wurk-,  lu  ufiling. 

reganJs  the  nMiurjl  "i^n'i  used  in  Iin.'ia,  llic  KharashtU 
inM:riptiuns  of  the  early  cciuuiic-i  of  our  era  show  a  numerical 
system  in  which  the  first  three  numliers  are  represented  by  as  many 
vertical  strahei^  whilst  4  is  marked  by  a  sLiniing  cross,  and  5-9  by 
4(-|-)  I,  &C.,  t0  4(+)4(+)l;  then  si-  tial  MK-nslor  10.  20  and  JOO, 
the  intervening  multiples  of  10  beir.^  marked  in  the  vigesimal 
fa^ion,  thus  ,SO  =  lo(-l-)Jo(-f-)fO.  riii»  •.)stem  has  lieen  proved 
to  be  uf  Stmille.  proliably  .Aramaic,  origin.  In  the  BrJUimi  in- 
scriptions up  to  the  end  of  the  6th  century  <>f  our  era,  another 
system  is  u>rd  in  which  I-3  arc  denoted  by  as  many  horiaoatal 
strokes,  and  tlirre.tfter  l>y  special  syllabic  si»;ns  for  4-9.  the  ciccades 
10-^,  and  for  loo  and  1000.  This  system  was  most  likely  derived 
from  hieratic  Mjuree*  of  Egypt.  'I  ho  dei  inial  «y>tem  of  cipher 
notation,  on  the  other  hand,  which  i-,  first  ('lund  u-J  tl  on  a  Gujarat 
inncriptiun  of  A, P.  595,  ^ee^l^  to  Ik-  .111  iiu  i  n t inn  of  lii'li.in  .i-slrononurs 
or  mathcmatic  ians.  ba!«-<J  on  the  exiitini;  s-yilahiL  (or  wonlj  --.ignM  or 
e<iiiiv.il  nt-.  iheri-of. 

The  t'ir!.t  two  Sanskrit  grammars  publi^hcd  by  Europeans  were 
thotv  of  the  Austrian  Jesuit  Wesdin,  called  raulious  a  Sancto 
Bartholomaco  (Rome,  1790-1804).  These  were  followed  by  those  of 
II.  C.  Colebroiifce  (1805;  biised  on  Piltjini's  system),  Carey  (i8of.), 
Wilkins  (i«o«).  Forstir  (1810).  K.  Bopp  (18*7),  H.  H.  Wilson.  Th. 
Henfi  y,  &e.  These,  a*  well  a-.  iho-.<-  of  .Max  MiilK  r,  Monier  W  illiams 
and  I-.  Kielhorn,  now  mo-t  wi<lr!y  ii--!.  d'  ll  ilnuct  e\clu'-i\ely 
with  cUs;,ieal  Sinskrii;  whilst  that  of  W.  li.  Whitney  treats  the 
whole  language  historically;  as  does  alto  J.  Wackanagtl'a  not  yet 
comiileteil  AUindiifht  Crammatik. 

The  first  Sanskrit  dictionary  was  that  of  H.  H.  Ullvjn  (l8l9i 
ind  ed.,  I8J7).  »hii  h  wan  followed  by  the  great  San-krit-Germaa 
llV,f,vr6Mc/i,  pulili'.hcd  at  St  Petersburg  in  7  vols,  by  Professors 
liohtlinnk  .in<!  R.ith.  Largely  tiav-d  on  |hi^  fcteat  thesiiirus  are  ttlO 
S.in'jkrit-KnKliih  dutionarles  by  Sir  M.  Williams  (ind  ed.,  1899), 
111  Hi  nfey,  A  A.  M.n  ilon<  II.  &.( .  On  llie  hi'iory  of  the  Indian 
alphabets,  cf.  G.  tSUhlcr,  Jndtuh*  FalOopaphte  (1(196):  A.  C. 
Buindt,  EUmtnlt  ttf  SoMk  Miam  Pakmimw  (>mJ  cd..  lijS), 
R.  Cmtlifliumdfai  /aar.  JtsjK.  Am.  Ac.,  M.a.  voL  iM. 

II.  Sanskjut  LnEKATtntB 
The  history  of  Sanskiit  litcntim  Uhom  tuder  the  mum  dl^ 
advantage  as  the  political  histoiy  ot  ancient  India  from  the  total 
want  of  anything  like  a  fixed  duODOlog)'.  In  that  vast  range 
of  literary  development  there  is  scarcely  a  work  of  importance 
the  d.itc  of  whith  whtil.irs  h.ivc  fixed  with  aljsolulc  certainly. 
The  origin,-il  comjxvsii icm  of  most  Sansl.nt  works  cm  indeed 
be  conlidently  as:.j(;n<;<J  to  rt.rl.iin  gi  n<ral  jH  rio'l-i  of  lit*  r.U'.i:<', 
but  as  to  many  of  them,  and  these  among  the  most  important, 
scholars  have  Iwt  too  much  reason  to  doubt  wliclhcr  Ihcy  ha\e 
tome  down  to  tis  in  their  oiiginai  ihape,  or  whether  they  have 
not  undcTione  alteratkms  and  wlditioin  w  Mrioua  as  to  make 
it  faivoMible  to  ngui  them  fcnuiae  wilocfaeBofMqfom 
phaseof  tbedevdepmentof  thelndUnmind.  Nor  can  we  expect 
many  important  chronological  data  fiom  new  maicriils  brought 
to  light  in  Indix  Though  by  such  discoveries  a  few  isolated 
spots  may  be  lighted  up  here  and  iherc,  the  real  l.isk  of  clearing 
away  the  mist  which  at  present  obscures  our  view,  if  ever  it  can 
be  cleared  away,  will  have  to  be  ricrformcd  by  palleiit  restart h 
and  a  more  minute  critical  examination  of  the  multitudinous 
writings  which  have  been  handed  down  from  the  temotc  past. 
In  the  foUowingiketcb  it  is  intended  to  talte*  rapid  view  of  the 
ntore  important  worita  and  wrftert  in  the  aeveral  dqurtnents 
of  literature. 

In  accordance  with  the  two  great  phasesof  linguistic  de\«lop- 
menl  referred  to,  the  hiitory  of  Sanskrit  literal jrc  readily 
dividers  itself  into  two  principal  pericxls — the  Vcdic  and  the 
classical.  These  periods  partly  overlap,  and  some  of  the  later 
Vcdic  work  are  included  in  that  period  on  account  of  the 
subjects  with  which  they  deal,  ami  tor  their  archaic  style, 
ratbec  than  (or  any  just  claim  to  a  bisbcr  antiquity  than  may 
haiwtobeaMigRtdtotlMohlcitirariwof  the  diMkal  Saaikiit.. 
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I.  Tttr  Vroip  Peuod> 

nietenn»t/d — j.r.  "  ki.gwktlge,"  (sacred)  "  lore  " — embraces 
a  body  of  wri;i;u'<  ihc  origin  of  which  is  ascribed  to  divine 
SM^bittt.  revciauoii  (Sruli,  literally  "  hearing "),  and  which 
forms  the  foundation  of  the  Brihmanical  system  of 
religious  belief.  This  sacred  canon  is  divided  into  three  or 
(according  to  a  later  scheme)  four  co-ordinate  collections,  likewise 
calkd  Veda:  (t)  lh«  Jf^i-tda,  or  lore  of  pnise  (or  hyniAs); 
(a)  th*  Sima-tieia,  or  hn  of  tunes  (or  chaiiu)}  d)  ibe  KtyV- 
teitt  <r  loK  of  m«ycr  (or  — criftchi  fonmilM);  tad  (4)  the 
AAana-^ede,  or  loii«  of  the  Athirvim.  Each  of  iIkm  four 
Vcdas  consists  primarily  of  a  collt^tton  (saiphitd)  of  tacrcd, 
mostly  poetical,  lexis  of  a  devotional  tuiture,  called  mantra. 
This  cnlirr  hody  of  U'xis  (-iiul  |i.iri it  ularly  the  first  three  colli-c- 
lioiis)  aI&u  Ifcquinlly  rcfLrrnl  lo  js  the  Irayi  wrfyd.  or  I  hrLcfoId 
wisdom,  of  hymn  (r;/ •),  tunc  or  clunt  (3.;;ti.jHl,  and  [iraycr 
(yij/iM)— the  fourth  Veda,  if  at  all  intiudcd,  being  in  that  c^sc 
classed  together  with  the  Tiik, 

The  BrihRMnical  rcfigioo  tods  its  practical  expression  chiefly 
la  McriBcial  peifoftnances.  Tb«  Vedic  sacrifice  requires  for  it  3 
proper  peifoffntnce  the  aucodance  of  four  effidaling 
^•m!  pn>st9,  each  of  whom  b  assisted  bjr  one  or  more 
(usually  three)  ^uWdinatc  priests,  viz.:  (i)  the 
Hotar  (or  kot^i,  i.e.  either  "  sicrificcr,"  or  "invoker"),  whose 
chief  bu*i:.<  -s  ii  to  IiumI.'.-  ilu-  ;:mi!s,  litlicr  in  sliort  pr.iycrs 
pronounced  over  the  f-cviral  ubhuons,  or  in  liturgical  recitations 
(Ijj/ra).  made  up  of  various  hymns  and  detached  verses;  (2)  the 
(Jiie<Var  (udgAtp),  or  chorister,  who  has  to  perform  chants 
('.'  .V  i)  in  connexion  w-ith  the  hotar's  recitations;  (3)  tliL- 
AdJisaryti,  or  ofTcring  priest  p^r  (xcclUnct,  who  performs  dII  ihc 
Material  duties  of  the  sacrifire,  such  as  the  kindling  of  the  firrs, 
the  pv^Mniioa  of  tlie  sacrificial  ground  and  the  oOcrinsk,  (he 
naUav  of  oblatiOBs,  Ac.;  (4)  the  JXroAaiaii,  or  chief  priest," 
who  has  to  snperiateiid  the  performance  and  to  rectify  any 
mistakes  that  may  be  commilled.  Now,  the  first  three  of  (hcse 
priests  stand  in  ipixi.d  rtl.ii'nn  lo  il.rct-  of  thu-  \'rd;<  5^..iiihil Tis 
in  this  way:  that  the  Sjiiihjiij  of  llie  Sani^vtda  atid  V.ijur\ til.i 
form  special  song  and  prayer  books,  arranged  for  ihc  priu  ix  il 
U5e  of  the  udgStar  and  adhvaryu  respectively;  whilst  the 
Hik-aaqihitil,  though  not  arranged  for  any  such  practical  purpose, 
contains  the  entire  body  of  sacred  lyrics  whence  the  botar 
dmws  the  material  for  his  recitations.  The  brabroao,  however, 
had  no  special  text-book  a&.s!gned  to  him,  but  was  expected 
to  be  familiar  with  all  the  SamhitSs  as  well  as  with  the 
practical  details  of  the  sacrificial  |>erf  armance  (see  Bmbimk  and 
BaAnuNA).  It  sometimes  happens  that  verse*  not  foond 
in  our  version  of  the  IJik-sarnhiti,  but  in  thr  Ailni^-.i'.cda- 
sariihitl,  arc  used  by  the  hotar;  but  such  texts,  it  Uicy  dA  not 
aciuully  form  part  of  some  other  version  of  the  IJik— as  SSya^ia 
in  the  introduction  lo  his  commentary  on  the  IJlik>fai|ihitA 
assures  us  that  they  did— Wen  [n  l>  ;;>ly  inserted  in  thelitUIgy 
subsequent  to  the  recognition  of  the  fourth  V'cda. 

Tbetevcral  Sairihitis  have  attached  lo  them  certain  theological 
prose  works,  called  Brdkntava,  which,  though  sulMrdinale  in 
authority  lo  ilie  Mantras  or  SairihitAs,  ate  Bke  them 
^fft^  held  to  be  divinely  revealed  and  to  form  part  of  the 
canon.  Ihechtef  woiksof  thncbssareof  anexegciic 
nature, — their  purport  being  to  supply  a  dogmatic  exposition 
of  the  sacrificial  oeremonial  and  to  explain  the  mystic  import 
of  the  different  ritcs  and  vttcmoct  induded  tbcrein  (see 

BRAilMANA). 

More  or  less  closely  connect  1  with  thr  BrJhmapas  (and  in  a 
few  exceptional  ca.M.-s  with  Saiphit&s)  are  two  classes  of  treatises, 
called  Aranyaka  and  UpimishaJ.  The  Araoyakas,  t.e.  works 
"relating  to  the  forest,"  being  intended  to  be  read  by  those 
who  have  retired  from  the  world  and  lead  the  life  of  anchorites, 
do  not  greatly  diiTcr  in  characttr  and  style  from  the  Brilinutuis, 

'  J.  Mmt'»OrigiHal  SoHikrit  i'ftii  (5  vol*  .  imfH  )  fi.rm'.  the  mobt 
complete  grner;)!  sur\ry  of  the  results  o(  \  ( d.i  ir  1  ur  h. 

'  The  combination  th,  u«cd  (in  conformity  with  the  usual  English 
piactice)  in  this  skcfch  ef  the  iiteracuiv,  cormiionda  to  the  fiople 
i4  does  10 1— in  the  scheme  of  the  al^bct. 


but  like  them  an  ^bfly  riluaUslk,  treating  of  spcdal 
monies  not  dcdt  wUh.  or  dealt  with  only  imperfectly,  la  tha 
latter  works,  tO  ediich  ihcy  thus  stand  in  the  relation  Jb^yata* 
of  supplements.  The  Upanishads,  however,  are  of  a  »»* 

purely  spcculati%'e  n.iture ,  and  must  be  look^  upon  as  MjJ!^ 
the  first aitempl»  at  a  systeni  uic  treatment  of  inc'.a- 
physir:d  que>iion.s.  The  number  of  Upanivlads  hitherto  known 
is  very  considmSjlc  (about  i;o;,  bur,  though  they  nearly  all 
profess  to  belong  to  the  .■\thj:va\ id;»,  ihey  have  to  be  assigntd 
to  very  diflcrcnt  periods  of  Sanskrit  literature — some  of  thrm 
being  evidently  quite  modern  productions.  The  oldest  treatises 
of  this  kind  are  doubtless  those  which  form  part  of  the  Saiphitis, 
BrahnuQas  and  Araoyal:as  of  the  three  ohkr  Vedas,  thovijh  aoC 
a  few  othcia  whidi  faiave  no  aodi  ipcdtl  conaeiiett  have  to  ha 
daased  with  the  htcr  products  of  the  Vedic  age.* 

As  the  sacred  texts  were  not  commilicd  to  writing  till  a  much 
later  period,  but  were  handed  down  orally  in  the  Brlhmapical 
M:h(K)Is,  it  ^^.1S  inevitable  ih.U  lot.il  (!iflerencc.s  of  gg/fg^gg 
rt^dln^  should  s;>ririg  up,  which  in  course  01  time  ttmf 
R.ivcrije  to  a  number  of  indt|>enderit  versions.    Such  SlMMb 
dtlfcrent  lext-rcceiisions,  called  iiii/ij  (iv  branch), 
were  at  one  lime  very  numerous,  but  only  a  limited  numijer  have 
survived.   As  regards  the  Saiphitis,  the  poetical  form  of  the 
hymns,  as  well  as  the  condsc  style  of  the  sacrificial  formulas, 
would  tender  these  texts  leia  Uable  to  change,  and  the  di^ 
crcpandcs  of  dUcftnt  veistons  vovld  ditelly  consist  in  vaiiou* 
readings  of  shisk  words  or  in  the  different  arrangemeol  «f  iba 
textual  matter.    But  the  diffuse  rtttuilistic  discussieas  and 


loosily  eonne<  ted  Kj-'endary  iUustr.^i ion^  of  ihe  Br 
olTe.-i'l  .,rope  for  very  r>>n5iderablc  moflit'u.i'. ions  in  the  tnifi- 
tion.il  tnafer,  either  through  the  ordinarv-  processes  of  oral 
lran»mia!>ii)n  or  through  the  spcci.1l  inrlucnce  of  indis'idual 
teachers. 

Besides  tite  purely  ceremonial  matter,  the  Brihmaeas  also 
contained  a  eonsiderablc  amount  of  matter  bearing  oa  dM 
correct  interpretation  of  the  Vedic  texts;  and,  indeed, 
the  sacred  obligation  hwuBbent  an  the  Biiltmaas  of 
handing  dowB  coRectly  the  letter  aad  sense  at  those  texts' 
r.ece'is.^nly  involved  a  food  deal  of  serknis  grsinmatical  and 
et>TnoIogical  ^lu  ly  in  the  Br.'ihma^cal  schools.  These  literary 
pursuilscoold  not  but  result  in  the  accumiilation  of  much  learnoi 
material,  winch  it  would  become  more  and  more  deslrjt'lc  to 
throw  inio  a  systcm.^tic  fortn,  scr\'ing  at  the  samp  time  as  a 
guide  for  future  research.  'J  hese  practical  requirements  were 
met  1>>  a  class  of  treatises,  grouped  under  six  different  beads  or 
sul  jects,  railed  Vtdintat,  i.e.  members,  or  limbs,  of  the  fh0dj 
of  the)  Veda.  None  of  the  works,  however,  whkb  lave  Booia 
down  to  us  under  this  designation  can  lay  any  just  daim  to 
being  considered  the  origbHd  tnatiies on  thrir  icveial  subjects; 
they  evidently  represent  a  men  or  lesa  advanced  stage  af 
adentific  development.  Though  a  few  of  them  are  composed 
in  metrical  form — especially  in  the  ordinary  epic  couplet,  the 
anu'J.iul'h  iloka,  consisting  of  two  lines  of  sixteen  syllables  (or  of 
two  octosyllabic  |>ida$)  each— the  majority  belong  to  a  class 
of  writings  called  sutra,  i.e.  "stnn;;."  ror.sisiuiK  of  SK^m^ 
strings  of  rules  in  the  shape  of  tersely  expressed 
aphorisms,  intended  to  be  committed  to  memory.  The  Sliiras 
form  a  connecting  link  between  the  Vedic  and  the  classical 
periods  of  litmturc.  But.  ailhoul^  these  treatises,  so  far 
as  th^  deal  with  Vedic. subjects,  sie  included  the  native 
auttioritles  among  the  Vedic  writings,  aad  in  point  of  langtiage 
may,  generaUy  spealung,  be  considered  as  the  latest  products 
of  the  Vedic  age,  they  have  no  share  in  the  sacred  title  of  truii 
or  revelation.  They  arc  of  human,  not  of  divine,  oripin.  '^'el, 
as  the  |ir'.idui •  ion  of  nun  of  the  highest  sl.inding,  profoundly 
versed  in  \  edic  lore,  the  Sutras  are  rcgardcvl  as  uorks  of  great 
authority,  second  only  to  that  of  the  revealed  Scriptures;  and 
their  relation  to  the  latter  is  expressed  in  the  gnoie  title  of 
Smrili,  or  Tradition,  usually  apj^tied  to  ihcm. 

•Cf.  P.  Deuisen,  The  Philosepky  of  At  Vpannkadi  (Edinburgh, 
I906}«  where  these  treatises  ai«  clissihcd;  J^icob.  A  ConeorJ^iut 
tHkf  flinttpct  Vfaniikaif  and  Bhaiawd^  (Dotnbay 
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Tbe  ^  bnacfacs  o(  Vedk  Kkoce,  ioduded  under  tht  term 
Vcdiiifk*  uc  «k  foll«wi»— 

I.  fflliii.  or  PlMnekici.— The  privileged  pouiion  of  reprettnliiig 
tkm  •id>}cct  M  <wl|ued  to  a  inull  treatise  aw-ribed  to  ihe  great 

ntanin  ■    ,^  ditfcrent   (I<ik  and   Yanl^)   ni  rniions.  Hut 

ncitKcT  tht?  tn".ifi«'  nor  any  mhor  of  the  num«.'rous  iiksh^  »hkh 
h-xvtf  rcicnily  come  to  li){ht  t.m  l.iy  <  1  lini  to  any  very  Kigh  aRC. 
Scholars,  however,  usually  include  under  this  head  certain  workis 
nllld  nifi'iiftijil,  *■*■  "  bdoncing  to  a  cmain  HUbd  or  rccenaion." 
•Ueh  4nl  niiiulcly  with  the  phonetic  pccunariciet  of  the  aevenil 
SMlhitl^MKi  are  of  great  tfliportancc  (or  the  textual  criticism  of  the 
VadkSMMiiits. 

J,  CUtiidai.  or  Metre. — Tradition  tnakes  the  Chkarulab-ti'tra  of 
I  the  itartin,;  |wint  of  prtwody.  The  Vcdic  inclri'v  hov»<-vi  r, 
occupy  Cut  a  jmall  jiart  of  this  treatise,  and  they  arc 
evidcntty  dealt  with  in  a  more  original  manner  in  the 
Nidbia-ffitraof  the  SAmaveda^nd  in  achapier  of  thc^ik-fx&tiiakh  va. 
For  profane  pnarody.  on  the  other  hand,  Pinnla't  trettiw  k  father 
valuable,  no  le«a  than  160  metres  bciftg  descnbcd  by  Mm.' 

3.  VySkarana,  or  Grammar. — P&oini'«  famous  grammar  Is  aaid 
^^^^^  to  be  (Ac  \'cd&nga ;  but  it  mark^  th<- culminating  point  uf 
^^^^^  grammaiital  revarch  rather  than  the  beginning,  and 
besides  treau  chiefly  of  iho  post-Vedic  laneuaee. 

4.  Smkla,  or  fCiymoU>^y. — Y&ska's  ffiriJcta  is  the  traditional 
representative  of  thu  subject,  and  this  imponant  work  certainly 
rtianlhi  f'ti'^ly  ""^'h  Vcdic  etymolo^  and  explanation.  It 
^  ■  coRiists.  in  the  fint  place,  of  sinngs  of  woriS  in  three 
chap<cr»:  (1)  tynonymou*  wocds;  (})  such  as  arc  punly  or 
chiefly  Wdic;  ami  ( \)  names  of  dn'tic-s.  ThrM-  lisl»  .in-  lollowed 
fiv  S  iiJ^a  ■>  ciirriim  n'.iry,  intcrspcrMi<)  »[tli  nunifroiis  illustrations. 
Viska.  again,  quotes  several  predecessors  in  the  same  branch  of 
sriciBe;  and  it  ia  prabaUa  that  tba  «rigiaal  worka  on  tJiia  Mibjcct 
rnniiifal  mcniy  «  Ritf  of  wocdt  HnOar  to  tiww  hawlnl  down  by 


^  Jfotiska.  or  Astrt^nomy. — .'\tthough  astrtmomiral  calculations 
an  fuequeritly  rcfcrrt-d  to  in  older  »ork^  in  connexion  with  the 
jurl'jrinante  of  Mtrificcs,  tin  nu  tri' .il  irt.itLM.-  uhii  h  h.is 
come  down  to  us  in  two  different  recen>ion»  under  the 
titia  of  Jv-otisha.  ascribed  to  one  Lagadha.  or  Lagata,  seems 
*  '  d  to  be  the  oldest  existing  systematic  treatise  on  aairono- 
aulqects.  With  the  exception  of  some  apparently  spurioin 
I  ti  one  of  the  recensions,  it  betray*  no  sign  of  the  Greek 
indueoce  which  ihown  ifi  If  in  Hinriu  i<»(rtin<imlt  .il  i*i>rkN  from  about 
the  3rd  century-  <A  our  i  r.i;  and  ir.>  d.ilc  in  i;.  iSi  roforc  Ik-  set  down 
as  p:rf.^>.^^lly  not  later  than  the  early  cvntunrN  after  C  hri'<t. 

6  Kiiip'i.  or  Ceremonial. — Tradition  d'lcs  not  iinglc  out  any 
»p<-ei.il  work  as  the  Vedlnga  in  this  branch  of  Vcdic  science;  but 
the  •acrificial  piactioe  gave  rise  to  a  large  number  of 
systematic  sfllis- manuals  for  the  several  claHea  6f  prieata. 
The  most  important  of  these  works  have  come  down  to  us, 
and  the^ocirupy  by  far  the  most  prominent  place  among  the  litrr.iry 
productions  of  the  sutra-periiK),  The  K.iliM-Mitr.l't.  or  r>jlr»  of 
teretnurnl,  are  ti  i»o  kinila:  (I)  the  ^rauSa-iUlmi.  whii  li  art-  l  iicd 
on  the  irud.  arvd  teach  the  performance  of  the  great  socrirvcesi 
rcquiriiig  three  Mcrifidal  fMai  Md  (a)  liw  AnMMilm*,  or  mica 
baaed  on  the  smriti  or  tradUion.  Tfie  httcr  daas  again  indodct 
two  Idada  of  treatiaet:  (1)  the  Crihya-iilms.  or  doine«tk  rukat 
treatii^  of  ordinary  family  rites,  such  as  marriage,  birth,  name- 
givwe>  4c,  connected  with  simple  odcring?  in  the  domestic  (ire; 
aad  T>)  the  Sdmay'u  kiUik,i-  (r;r  lUarwu  )  lu.'-ai.  which  treat  of 
custom*  aiid  temporal  duties,  and  arc  supposed  (o  Ivive  formed  the 
chief  sources  of  the  later  la«>lwol(&   Bendeh  the  Stauta-aQtras  of 


Yajurveda  have  usually  attached  to  them  a  let  of  ao-called 
a-aalrtu,  i^.  "  rules  of  the  cord."  which  treat  of  1 


the  measure- 
by  inearu  of  cords,  and  the  construction,  of  different  kinds  ol 
altaia  required  for  sarrilircs.  These  treatise*  are  of  «(>eri.i!  inti  re^t 
aiwpplying important  information  regarilint;  the c.irlic-  1  i;  -..r;n  iri  al 
operations  in  Ii-.ili.i.  Alunj;  with  the  SQtras  may  lie  cI.i>m-<1  .1  I  irge 
puml«r  of  suprlemenlary  treatises,  usually  called  Paninkta 
{wm^miutit—f),  on  %arious  subjects  Conncct«l  with  the  sacred 
'  Vcdic  religioa  generally. 


Alter  tU*  brief  diarKteiinUoo  of  the  vtriout  braacbn  of 
Vadk  Vtcralure.  we  pnxccd  to  take  a  rapid  mrvey  of  the  several 
Vcdic  collections. 

A.  Kipifda-' — The  |li|t«fa-jow'tiM  has  come  down  to  us  in  the 

'  The  Pig\eda  has  been  cdit«J.  together  with  the  commentary  of 
SlyaoJ  (rjf  the  14th  century ),  by  M.<\  MuUcr  (6  voK  ,  London,  1849- 
187.^,  Jnd  fl,  4  vols.,  1 800-1 89^).  The  i.inir  ■•rhol.ir  ha^  [jut?luhn1  an 
edition  of  the  hymns,  both  in  the  connected  inirr.hild)  and  itio  iJu;oined 
(tada)  text*,  1873-1^77.  An  edition  in  Roman  tranililcr.irion  wai 
paUMhcd  by  Th.  Aufrccht  (Berlin,  1861-1663,  2nd  ed.  1877)-  of 
an  Eagrifab  inailatiaa  tehialy  baaed  on  S&yaoa's  intcramation)  was 
fenoS^tbythelaiePMfmorK  H.  Wilson  fvola.  L-&,  1890-1857) 
iadcMVlcMd hf  PkofcMor  E.  B.  Ceadl  (val»  iv^vL.  itA-iMS). 
We  hm  tlM  lie  fint  volyaw  «f  •  tnwlifion,  ajUi  •  raoaiiig 


recension  of  the  ^Ik.it.i  school.  Mention  ii  mi'lc  of  v^veral  other 
Vi  fiior,^.  afiil  n  .Miiiiiii.;  one  of  tl  i  ni,  th  it  ..I  ific  [Saihkalas,  We 
l>avcsomclurthcrinform.«lion,,ucurdin|j  towlijt  hii  M.-cnui, 
hi>atiinr,  to  iMwe  dtf end  but  little  from  the  a&kala  texL 
The  Utter  comdnt  of  IO>8  hymns,  including  eleven 
so-call«l  VdlakhiJyas.  which  were  probably  introduced  into  the 
rollet  tion  jiubsequenlly  to  its  completion.  The  hymnn  arc  composed 
in  a  Rreat  variety  of  melres,  and  consist,  on  an  aver.iKe,  of  rali.er 
more  ihan  lo  m  fst>,  rai  li.  i.r  ahuut  lo.txKj  ^er^e^.  alli)^;ithi  r.  This 
boily  of  urrcd  lyrics  luii>  been  suUhviiled  l>y  ancient  authorities  in  a 
twofold  way,  vii.  either  from  a  purely  artiAdal  point  of  View,  into 
eight  oiktakat  of  about  equal  length,  or,  on  a  more  natofil  orinciplc^ 
l)a.>cd  on  the  oripn  of  the  hymaa*  oad  invariably  adopted  oy  Euro 
(Han  scholars,  into  ten  Ixmks.  or  nioiK(ii/<ii,  of  unequal  length. 
Tradition  (not,  however,  always  trustworthy  in  thi*  respect)  nas 
handeil  down  lite  lunui  i/f  Ihc  reputed  aulhori.  or  rather  inspired 
'■  si-crs  "  Utski),  of  mo*t  hj  mns.  These  indi<  ations  have  enabled 
iu'holars  to  form  vime  idea  .is  to  the  probable  way  in  which  the 
Hik-saiTihitii  ori£inatcd,  though  much  still  remains  to  be  cleared  up 
by  (uluie  retearch. 

Mai>d*l>*  ii.>vii.  are  evidently  arranged  on  a  uniform  plan.  Each 
of  them  is  ascribed  to  a  different  family  of  rishis,  whence  they  are 
usually  calle<l  the  six  "  f.'imily-books  ":  ii.,  the  Gritsamadas;  iii., 
the  Vissimitras  or  KuMkas;  iv.,  the  Vfimadcvyas;  v.,  the 
Alrii,;  VI  ,  Ihe  Hli.irail\  jjar^ ;  an<l  vii.,  the  \'a  i^htfi.o.  Further, 
each  of  these  books  besina  with  the  hymns  addressed  to  A|(ni,  tha 

godrjf  Are.  wbkharefoBomdbirdiaMloliidnwthoJiipitarriainMi^ 
whereupon  foBow  thow  addicHad  ta  aifaor  deitiee  ■>  the  Vttvo 
t>evftb  ("an-god»").  the  Manila  (etoinMnd*}.  Ac.  Ajpin,  tho 
hymns  addrcmed  to  e^v  h  deity  are  arranged  in  a  dneending  older. 

arr  or'liii,;  to  the  numlier  of  verses  of  which  they  consist. 

M.I  n.j.iLi  i  ,  the  lon^;i  %(  in  t!ii'  whole  SiqihitA.  <  oiiCain>  iqi  hymns, 
.isi  rilteif,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  isolated  ones,  to  sixteen  poets 
of  diiferrnt  families,  and  consiatinp  of  one  larger  (50  hymns)  and 
nine  shorter  collections.  Here  again  the  hymna  of  each  auilior  are 
arraneed  on  prcci-'sdy  the  same  principle  as  the  "  family-books." 
Mantjiilas  viii.  ,-ind  ix.,  on  the  other  h.ind,  have  a  special  character 
of  ihrir  own.  To  the  S"iniave<!a-<«nihil4,  which,  as  wc  sh.ill  see. 
cnnsi'ts  altno-t  ecuin  ly  of  \<  r-i-^  1  ho-«  n  from  the  Rik  for  chanting 
(i'jf|Mi-.<  lhi>c  two  mand  ilas  have  contributed  a  much  l.ir^er 
pro[i"riion  of  verses  than  any  of  the  others.  Now,  the  hymns  of  Ine 
eighth  book  are  ascribed  to  a  number  of  different  r<»his,  mostly 
bcionsing  U>  the  Kfiova  family.  The  production*  of  each  pciet  are 
UMialiy,  though  not  always,  grouped  together,  but  no  other  principle 
of  arrangement  has  yet  Ixxn  discovered.  The  chief  peculiarity  of 
this  mani^ala,  however,  comi»lt  in  its  metre*.  Many  of  the  hymns 
are  rompfnci  in  the  form  of  stanias,  called  prati'nha  (from  g^i,  "  lo 
sin^  "),  c  oll^i^Iing  of  two  verges  in  the  brtlutfi  ano  ialobnhuH  melrrs; 
whence  this  book  is  usually  known  under  the  designation  of  Prag^ 
thia.  The otlier  aMtm  met  with  in  this  book  are  lihewisesHcb  aa 
were  evidently  considered  peculiarly  adapted  for  lingiiw,  via.  the 

filyoM  (from  id.  "  to  sing  '  )  and  other  chiefly  octosyllabic  metres, 
t  is  not  yet  clear  how  lo  account  for  these  peculiarities;  but  further 
rr«arch  may  perhaps  show-  cither  that  the  KSnvas  were  a  family 
of  udgfitars,  or  chant<ri.  or  that,  before  the  e»tahU-.hmcnt  of  a 
common  system  of  worship  for  the  Br&hmanical  community,  they 
were  accustomed  to  carry  on  their  liluigical  service  exclusively  wf 
means  of  chants,  instead  of  using  the  later  form  of  mixeri  recitation 
and  chant.  One  of  the  r>*his  of  this  family  i«  railed  Prae'llh.l 
KlQva:  possibly  this  surname  "  prag&iha  "  may  be  an  old,  or  local, 
synonym  of  udg.ltar,  or  perhaps  of  the  chief  chanter,  the  so-calicd 
firsiitolar,  or  pm  .  nior.  Another  poet  of  this  family  is  MedhStiihi 
KiSi)va,  who  has  likewise  axj^ned  to  him  twelve  hymns  in  the  l>r<t 
and  larice^t  groups  of  the  fir^t  iKtok.  The  ninth  mat^dala,  on  the 
other  ha  ml,  consists  entirely  of  hymn»  (114)  addressed  to  Soma, 
the  deified  juice  of  the  so-called  "moon-plant"  (SartoOewnM 
vfninatt,  or  AscUpiaj  oeida),  and  ascribed  to  poets  of  different 
families.  They  arc  called  />(3t>om<I»»l.  "  purificational,"  because  they 
were  to  he  recited  by  Ihe  holar  while  the  juice  expressed  from  the 
.Mima  plant*  was  clarifyiTif;.  Thi-  fsr^t  »ivry  cif  these  hymns  are 
arr.iiij;iil  ^im  tly  arci^rdin,;  to  thtir  h  r.f.;th.  ran^in);  from  ten  down 
to  four  vcracsi  but  as  to  the  remaining  hymns  no  such  principle  of 
srrangmeat  ii  obsirvabis,  oacept  periuM  ia  miaMcr  fmpa  of 
hymniL  One  might,  therefore,  lea  racMneo  to  look  upon  that  first 
section  as  (he  body  of  soma  hymns  set  apart,  at  the  tie-f  of  the  fir^t 
redaction  of  the  Sarphiti,  for  the  special  purpose  of  h<  in.;  umiI  .>s 
^wmdavu,— -the  retnaiaingbymmluiviiig  been  added  at  subsequent 
redactions.  It  tvouM  not,  noirever,  by  Miy  aieans  follow  tht  *H 

commentary,  by  M.  Mailer,  rontaininj  ti  hymn«  to  the  Marutsor 
storm-gods  (186"}).  Thcic  were  reprinted,  t  j^;i  r!,<r  with  the  re- 
maining hymns  to  the  Maruti".  and  iIiom-  aMiln --i-"!  to  Rudra,  VHyo 
and  Vila,  \'cdic  Hymns  I.  in  SHE,  v  i,l  vvv.i.  ( i  K.)i ) ;  where 
(vol.  xlvi.)  H.  Oldenberg  ha*  al'o  translalc<J  the  hymns  to  Agni, 
in  mat)4aias  1-5.  A  metrical  English  translation  was  published 
by  R.  H.  T.  Griffith  (j  vols.,  Benares,  1896-1897).  Complete 
Ccrman  translations  have  been  published*  ia  venc.  by  H.  Crass- 
raann  (1876-1877)  ••»^.  'n  Pf"se,  with  coaiBb*  A.  Ludwtg  (1876- 
18W).  Cf .  alM  Kacv.  Tim  JUgMda  (Eos.  MM.  by  Acmwatb. 
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or  c\-rn  any,  of  the  bttcr  hymns  wen  actually  later  productions. 


ptiona  to  llu*  nilo  MMg  aasiiy  adiuttcd  by  tne  maom  oi  « 
apparently  added  v<rarfc  A  limilar  arraneemHit  aeeias  aiao 
igxot  itaelf  in  other  portions  of  the  book.  This  tnaod^la  uand« 


a»  I  hoy  might  Biia»iau4y  hiv*  fonMd  aiRaf  tlw  fiai^  collectioot. 
or  inighi  have  beeii  owerlodked  whaa  tne  hynrna  weic  Cnt  collected. 
Other  mao^las  (vil>  i>  viil.  and  x.)  aiill  contain  four  entire  hymni 
■ddrcMcd  to  SoOM,  fiomisting  toy  ether  of  58  verses,  of  which  only 

a  sin>),lr  one  (x.  25.  I)  is  found  m  the  S6mavcda-virTihit.\.  as  also 
iiur  IS  i'.Dl.iu-ii  viTM-H  to  Sjiua,  and  four  hymn-  .^rliln-^xil  to  Soma 
in  conjunction  with  »>mc  other  deity,  which  arc  entirety  unrcprc- 
•enird  in  that  collection. 

Maod^  contains  the  same  number  of  hymns  (191)  as 
the  fint,  which  it  nearly  equals  in  actual  length.  The  hymns  are 
ascribed  to  many  lishis,  of  various  families,  some  of  whom  appear 
already  in  the  preceding  m.ni4j.>U».  The  traditional  n-ron)  ii, 
however,  less  to  be  dcpcndcJ  upon  as  rcgardx  this  Im  k,  rr.ir.y 
ruiinc*  of  giwi*  and  fictitious  pcrfsmatji's  apix-anii>;  in  ihr  li-.t  ui  it- 
ri^his.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  l"";k  tlir  h>i:uii.  .uu  (  II  irly  ar:,in^cil 
according  to  the  number  of  vcrM-«,  in  deiri  axng  oidcr — occasional 
cxceptiona  to  ihi*  nilo  baiiig  easily  adjusted  by  the  lemonl  of  « 
few 

to  SUI 

somewhat  apart  from  the  preceding  books,  both  its  language  and 

the  Rcneral  character  of  m.iny  of  il»  hymn-.  U-trayinE  a  mure  recent 
origin  I  n  this  rc>|K-<:t  it  khih  5  nearer  to  the  Icvi  1  ui  ihc  Atharvavetla- 
saiphita,  with  which  it  h  otherwise  closely  connected.  Of  some 
1350  ^k-venes  found  in  the  Atharvan,  abottt  SWi  or  rather  more 
than  40%,  occur  in  the  tenth  maod^la.  In  tne  latter  we  meet 
wUhtMismetendcfideBas  in  the  Atharvan  to  metaphysical  specula- 
tion and  atxtnct  onnoeptioni  of  the  deity  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
suprr^titiuus  practices  on  the  other.  But,  although  in  ii»  Kcncral 
a|)|»Mranie  the  tenth  mayijala  !■>  decidedly  more  mc"lirn  than  the 
other  books,  it  contains  not  a  few  hymns  which  are  little,  if  at  all, 
inferior,  both  in  rcupcct  of  age  and  poetic  quality,  to  the  generality 
of  Vvdic  hymns,  being  perhaps  such  as  had  eacaped  (he  attentions 
of  the  former  collectors. 

It  has  becoine  the  custom,  after  Roth's  example,  to  call  the  ^k- 
sarphita  (as  well  a«  the  .\thar\-an)  an  historical  collection,  as  com- 
pared with  the  SarjihiiiVs  put  together  lor  purely  rituali*iic  piir- 
|X)<ies.  And  indeed,  though  the  several  family  collections  which 
m.ike  up  the  earlier  maiii^aU*  may  ofi|;inally  hav<  -.ti'.i  l  ritual 
ends,  as  the  hymnals  of  certain  clans  or  tribal  confederacies,  and 
•khowii  the  SuiihiU  itself,  in  its  oldest  form,  may  Iwwt  been 
intended  ns  a  oommon  prayer-book,  so  to  spMk,  for  the  whole  of 
the  BrUiRiapical  community,  it  ia  certain  that  in  the  stage  in  which 
it  ha*  been  finally  handed  down  it  includes  a  certain  portion  of 
hymn  material  (and  even  some  secular  poetry)  which  could  never 
have  Vxm  u  -  d  lur  pur(>Oie»  of  ri  ln;ii>u\  wrvice.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  assumed  that  the  l^k-saiphiia  contains  all  of  the  nature  of 
popular  lyfics  that  w  a<.  accessible  to  the  coUecton,  or  seemed  to  them 
worthy  of  being  preserved.  The  queation  as  to  the  exact  period 

when  the  hymns  were  eoUeClnd  OMNt  IM  ■WWltd  With  My  np- 

iir<M>!)  to  .^l  i  uraey.    For  mmy  icntoni,  iwwever,  which  cannot 

be  dclailrd  h.  rc.  h  Ivi!  irs  have  come  to  fix  on  the  year  lOOO  B  C.  as 
.in  appii  iviriL.it.  I'.it,-  l..:  ii.l'niion  of  the  \'edie  hymns.  From 
that  tiri'.c  evcr\'  nii.iii^  tli.it  human  ingenuity  could  suggest  was 
ailoptf  d  III  x  i  ure  the  red  t(  \i->  against  the  risks  connected  with 
oral  transmisMon.  But,  as  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that 
even  tlwn  not  only  had  the  text  of  the  hymns  suffered  corruption, 
but  their  language  had  become  antiquated  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  was  only  partly  understood,  the  period  during  which  the  great 
mass  of  the  hymns  were  actually  composed  must  have  lain  con 
sidcrably  farther 
the  earlier 
1500  B.C. 

A»  "^^^  ^         which  niaed  for  itaelf  this  iraposing  monu- 


.     lljlttltS     v*Vt\.     Mt.  \  U4Bl*jr     ^VIU|MIVCV     IIIUW     IMAVV     •a»l«  VUII* 

irthcr  back,  and  may  very  liliely  have  extended  over 
half  of  the  Neowl  ndBcniy,  or  boa  nboiit  aooo  to 


 .„j  hvinns  exmbit  it  as  settled  in  the  regions  watered  by  the 

mighty  Sindhu  (Indus),  with  its  ea«tem  and  western  tributaries, 
the  land  of  the  five  rivers  thus  forming  the  central  home  of  the  Vedic 
people.  But.  while  its  advanced  guard  ha^  already  debouched  upon 
the  plains  of  the  upjier  Gan^il  and  Yamuna.  tho5c  who  bring  up 
the  rear  arc  still  found  loitcnng  far  behind  in  the  narrow  glens  of 
the  KubhA  (Cabul)  and  Gonuti  (Comal).  5icattcrcd  over  this  tract 
of  land,  in  hamlets  and  villages,  the  Vedic  Aryas  are  kading  chiefly 
the  Gfc  of  herdsmen  and  hu4,bandmen.  The  numerous  clans  and 
tribe*,  filled  over  by  chiefs  and  kings,  have  still  constantly  to 
vindicate  their  right  to  the  bnd  but  lately  wrung  from  an  inferior 
r  irr  of  darker  hue;  just  as  in  thc^<:  latter  aays  their  Aryan  kinsmen 
in  I  he  Far  West  are  ever  on  their  euard  apain^t  the  fierce  attark-i  of 
the  di«possev>t-d  ritj  >kin.  Not  uiifrcqucntly.  too.  the  licht  ^-olo  irtd 
Aryat  wage  internecine  war  with  one  another — as  when  the  Bharatas. 
trith  aliiad  tribes  of  the  Panjab.  gonded  on  by  the  rayal  M|e  Vilvl>> 
mitn,  invnde  the  countty  of  the  Tritsu  king  Sudla.  to  be  defeated 
in  the  "  ten  kings'  battle,  through  the  inspired  power  of  the  priestly 
mincer  Vaiiishtha.  The  priestly  office  has  already  become  one  of 
hii;h  social  importance  by  the  side  of  the  political  rulers,  and  to 
a  lar^e  extent  an  hereditary  profession;  though  it  does  not  yet 
iresent  the  baneful  features  of  an  exclusive  caste.  The  Aryan 
lousewifc  shares  with  her  husband  the  daily  toil  and  joy,  the  privilege 
of  worshipping  the  national  god*  and  the  tnuropha  AT  aong- 
Osft.  aom  of  the  finest  hymna  being  attributed  to  female  aeeia. 
T1i»  irHgiwM  belief  of  the  peajle  ceailatt  la  a  aytlem  el  aatawl 


hi 


symbolism,  a  worship  of  Ihc  elementary  force*  of  nature,  regarded 
as  beingt  endowed  witli  leaaon  and  power  superior  to  those  ol  mao. 
In  giving  utterance  to  this  simple  belief,  the  priestly  spokesman 
has,  however,  frequently  worked  into  it  his  own  speculative  and 
mystic  itotions.  Indra,  the  stout-hearted  ruler  of  the  cloud-n^ion, 
receives  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the  devout  attentions  of  the 
Vedic  singer,  liis  e\er-renewcd  battle  with  the  tnalicieius  demons 
of  darkness  and  drought,  for  the  recovery  of  the  heavenly  light  and 
the  rain-spending  cows  of  the  sky,  forms  an  inexhaustible  theme  of 
spirited  song.  Next  to  him,  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  staivds 
Agni  (ignis),  the  god  of  fire,  invoked  as  the  genial  inmate  of  the 
Aryan  household,  and  as  the  bearer  of  oblations,  and  tncdiator 
iK-twoen  (;iv1»  and  men.  Indra  and  Agni  are  thus,  as  it  were,  the 
iliMm-  ri;ireicntative*  of  the  ting  (or  chief)  and  the  priest  of  the 
Ar\.in  OMiimunity ;  and  if.  in  the  arrangement  of  the  San'hiti.  the 
Hr."ilur-.j:;;i...il  (_oll.i_t'  rs  ^a\e  |irL-i."c<ieaLe  to  .-Vgni  it  was  but  one  of 
nvanv  avowals  of  their  own  hierarchical  pretensions.  Hence  alao 
the  nymn*  to  Indra  are  aMMly  foUowed.  m  the  family  coUectiaoik 
bf  those  addressed  to  the  VMve  Devth  (the  **  all -gods  ")  or  to  the 
Maruts.  the  warlike  stera-gods  and  faithful  companions  of  Indra. 
as  the  divine  impenonations  of  the  Aryan  freemen,  the  lu'  or  clan. 
But,  while  Indra  and  Agni  are  undoubte<]ly  the  favourite  figures  uf 
the  Vedic  pantbeOB,  there  is  reason  to  believe  th.it  thise  ^(xii  had 

but  lately  supplanted  another  group  of  deities  who  play  a  U-»a 

Father  Heaven  (Dyaus  Pitar. 

the  all-erobraciii 


prominent  part  in  the  hymns,  vis. 


Z«t(  eanl^  Jupiter) ;  Varuoa  (probably  tipvtt),  the  all-erobracinc 
(eipi.  Boctiini4)  beaveaa:  MItn  (Zend.  Mithn),  the  «esriel  light  fli 
day:  nd  Savitar.  die  qaSdieaer.  and  Saiya(4ni««).  the  vivShiiaB 


sun. 

Of  the  Br2hniai:i.is  th.it  ui-re  h.nnlid  ill  «-n  in  the  schr».K  <4  tlw 
Bakvriekas  {i.e.  "  nl  manv  ver-i-s  "),  as  the  followers  of 

the  Rigveda  are  call«l.  two  have  come  down  to  us,  gr§^ 
those  of  the  Aiureyins  and  ttic  Kaushitakint.  The 
AUartya  >>a*wamt'  and  the  KauskUaki-*  (or  Sitn- 
AUyena>)  trUmatfa  evidently  have  for  their  groundwork 
the  same  stock  of  traditional  cxegctic  matter.  They  difTer,  howexYr, 
consderably  as  regards  iMith  the  arrangement  rf  this  matter  and  iheir 
stylistic  handling  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  numerous  leyitids 
common  to  both,  in  which  the  disc  n  |  .m  y  i>  <  omp.ir.itiM  ly  sli,;ht. 
There  is  also  a  certain  amount  of  material  peculiar  to  each  of  them. 
The  Kaushiuka  is.  upon  the  whole,  far  nme  oeaciieiH  itaeorleaad 
more  systematic  in  its  arrawgcmaiH-  features  which  mMiid  laid 
one  to  infer  that  it  is  probably  the  more  modem  work  of  the  twoi. 
It  consists  of  thirty  chapters  (odkytya);  while  the  Aiiareya  has 
forty,  divided  into  eight  Ixxjks  (or  pentads,  pa nrfai id),  of  fi\x  chapters 
each.  The  last  ten  adhyayas  of  the  latter  work  are,  hiiwwer. 
clearly  a  later  addition — though  they  roust  have  already  formed  part 
of  it  at  the  time  of  Piqini  (c.  40c  u.c.  ?),  if.  as  seems  probable,  one 
of  his  grammatical  sOtnis,  regulating  the  formation  of  the  nanM*  of 
Brfthmaoas,  consisting  of  thirty  ana  forty  adhy3y-as,  refers  to  these 
two  works.  In  this  last  ponion  occurs  the  well-known  legend  (also 
found  in  the  SJlnlchAyarva-sOtra,  but  not  in  the  Kauvhitaki-brShmar.*) 
of  'unahsepa,  wh'>m  his  lather  Ajiijarta  selK  ami  offers  to  slay,  the 
recital  of  which  formeil  part  <if  the  inauKuralion  «f  kings,  SXTiilc 
the  Aitareya  deals  almo*t  cxcluMvely  witn  the  Soma  s.n  rifice.  the 
Kaushitaka,  in  its  first  six  chapters,  treats  of  the  several  kinds  o( 
hanrycjHa,  or  ofTerinp  of  rice,  milk,  ghee,  Ac.,  whereupon  foUowa 
the  Soma  sacrifice  in  this  way,  that  chapters  7- 10  contain  the 
practical  ceremonial  and  11-30  the  recitations  (ftu/ro)  of  the  hotar. 
Sayana,  in  the  inircxiuction  to  hi*  commentary  on  the  work,  avribe* 
the  Aitareya  10  tin-  M^;e  Mahiilasa  Aitareya  (i.r,  ion  of  Itara),  also 
mentioned  elH  ^ln  rc  .is  a  phil. jfopher ;  and  it  seems  likely  enough 
that  this  person  arranged  the  Brahmaga  and  founded  the  school  of 
the  Aiuicyim.  Rcgudlng  the  authoiihip  ef  the  Mtcr  wedi  «« 
have  nolttfofnatieo.  esocotthattheopinloaortheageKaiHhliali 
is  frequently  referred  to  in  it  as  authoritative,  and  generally  in 
oppoattion  to  the  Faingya — the  Brihmaoa.  it  wonld  seem,  «l  a 
nval  school,  the  Paingins.  Probably,  therefore,  it  bivst ' 
of  the  manuscriptscalU  it-  the  llrahmanao)  Slull^aaafB 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Kaushilaki. 

Each  of  these  two  Brthmaps*  •*  supplemented  by  a 
book,"  or  Araoyaka.  The  AUartySrafyaka*  is  not  a  uniform 
production.  It  consists  of  five  booica  (^rapysAo),  three  of  which, 
the  first  and  the  last  two.  are  of  a  liturgical  nature,  treating  of  the 
ceremony  eallrd  mahivrata,  or  great  vow.  The  last  of  thew  books, 
compostxl  m  s.jtra  form,  is,  however,  dl.)ubtle^^  of  later  origin,  and  if, 
indeed,  ascribed  by  native  authorities  either  to  faunaka  or  to  Asvali- 
yana.  The  second  and  third  Ixxiks,  on  the  other  hand,  are  purely 
speculative,  and  are  also  styled  the  Ba/atKha-brihrna^-ufanithad. 
Agaia.  the  last  ioiir  chaplcnef  the  second  book  aie  lisnatfy  I 


'Edited,  with  an  English  translation,  by  M.  Hau^  (a 
Bombsy.  1863).  An  edition  in  Roman  tranititcration,  wither 
from  the  commentary,  has  been  published  by  Tb.  Aufredlt  1 
1879). 

'Edited  by  B.  Lindner  (Jena,  1887). 

'Edited,  with  S3yai7a's  commentary,  by  RSjcndral2la  Mitra,  in 
the  Bibliotktta  Indua  (187.S-1876).  The  first  three  books  havT  been 
tianalated  by  F.  Maa  MAUcr  in  vol.  i.  A  new  edition  of  the 
mtfc  waa  p«liliiM»eMi  tfaaslatiaa.  Iv  A.  B.  Keith  (OdM.  190^ 
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out  as  lie  AilaTfyr-p.-.r.nhad}  .i«rrif<C'l.  like  it!  Dr^hmana  (and  the 
fcrst  K->ok  '.        Mj-.,!  '.^i   Ai:  .  an.t  ilu-   thiti!   t"«>k   i^  ..Iv, 

referred  to  »s  tJie  ^>riAu<]-i<ptiRt>Aiui.  As  rceanlt  the  Kauihilakt- 
Um  «wk  eaoMU  of  Mteen  adiyiywb  tlw  Cm  two 
fneubic  «  nc  mahiwnu  c«mia«y)  aad  ikt  wwratli  umI  eighth 
of  which  cormpond  to  the  firtt.  Mtb.  and  thinJ  books  the 
Aitareylraoyaka  mipectivcty.  whilit  the  four  adhytyae  usually 
irwrted  between  them  constitute  the  highly  interesting  KatukUckt- 
(.VJimaiSil.)  upanukiu!,'  of  wlirth  »c  [xMsitss  two  different  rc- 
c^asion*.  The  remaining  portions  (9-<5)  of  the  Arapyaka  treat  of 
the  vital  airs,  the  internal  Aenihotra,  ac.,  ending  with  the  varpia, 
or  vj^xc^ton  o(  teacher*.  Of  Kaipa-iUw,  or  manual*  of  lacrificiai 
amtm  at  t'eretnonial.*  couipoeKl  for  the  IM  of  the  hotar  prie«t, 
2!^^^  two  different  lets  Bie  in  existence,  the  Ahaliyana-  and 
-  the  sankMyana-tiUra.  Each  of  ihex  works  follows  or>e 

<rf  the  two  Hrihmanas  of  the  Rik  as  its  chief  authority,  vii.  the 
Aitarc\a  and  Kaushitalta  reinxxrtively.  Both  consist  of^a  Srattta- 
•rwJ  a  O'tkya-iitrn.  Ai%ala>ana  scims  10  have  lived  almut  the 
miae  time  at  Pnnini  ( f  «.  400  B.C.) — his  own  teacher,  ^unaka. 
Who  conpleted  the  Rife>prttittklm,  btiw  pnibiUir  iMtmcdiate 
betttw  tae  grea  t  gra  miMrian  and  Ylaica,  tne  author  of  tha  Nirukta. 
Saunafca  him«cU  i*  (aid  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  brauta-sOtra 
(which  was.  hosirever,  more  of  the  nature  of  a  Br&hmaoa)  and  to 
Ikaic  de«rtrn>vd  it  on  srein?  his  pupil's  work.  A  Gfihya-^tfa is 
■till  qiiotcl  under  hi«  nimc  by  later  writers.  The  AsvaUyana 
Smutd-suira »  consisis  of  twelve,  the  Cfihya  of  four.  adhySyaa. 

Ret;arding  bAnkhiyana  still  lesa  is  known;  but  he,  too,  was 
doubtless  a  comparatively  modern  writer,  who,  like  Aivalflyana, 
Conadcd  a  new  school  of  ritualists.  Hence  the  Kauthitaki-brilimaQa, 
adapted  (arvd  perhaps  improvr<l)  by  him,  also  ^oes  under  hi*  name, 
tost  as  the  .Aiian^ya  is  sometimes  called  AsvaJlyana-brihmana. 
The  S&nkhS>ana  Vauta-sutra  conM<its  of  eighteen  adhySyas.  The 
latt  two  ch.ipicri  of  the  Work  are.  however,  a  later  adciition,*  whilq 
the  two  f)f  i-Jir,;  <h.ii>tcrs  on  the  contrary,  present  a  compara- 
tivrljr  archaic,  brahnuQa-like   appearance.     The   Crihya-sutra ' 

 la  of  aischaptanb  the  last  two  of  which  aife  likewiae  later 

Tha  iilialwiju  Crikya-sStn,  61  which  a  iingle  M& 
i*  at  ptesent  known,  acem  to  be  closely  connected  with  tkaptacadiag 
work.  Professor  BOhler  also  refers  to  the  Rigveda  tbt  YttMffM- 
dhanaoXJifra,*  composed  of  mixed  sOtras  arrd  couplets. 

A  few  works  remain  to  be  noticed,  Ix-aring  chiefly  on  the  textual 
form  and  traditionary  rrcon1>  of  the  i<.ik-s.)iTihilL  In  our  remarks 
on  the  V'cd&ngas.  the  PrStiikhvas  have  already  been  referred  to 
I  the  chief  repositorie*  of  iik»h4  ur  Vedk  phonetic*.  Among  these 
arfca  the  Ifik-prAiiUikkja*  occupies  the  brat  place.  The  miginal 
cooipotiiioo  of  this  important  work  is  aicribMl  to  the  nme  Stialya 
from  whom  the  vulgate  recension  of  the  (alkala)  SamhitA  takes 
its  itame.  He  is  jl»o  said  to  be  the  author  of  the  exi»ting  Pa^- 
pdlhti  li.e.  the  text-form  in  which  each  word  is  givt:n  unconnected 
with  thov.-  ill  It  precede  and  ftJlow  it),  which  report  may  wi  ll 
be  credited.  sirKc  the  pada-text  was  doubtle**  prepared  with  a 
view  to  an  examination,  Mich  a*  is  preacntod  in  tha  Prltiitkhya. 
of  the  ptKMctic  modifications  undcrfooe  by  word*  in  their  syntactic 
"  ttion.  In  the  Pr«tiilkb}ni  hadr.  Sftkalya*  father  (or 
the  elder)  is  aim  several  time*  referred  to  at  an  authority 
on  pftorefic*.  though  the  vouneer  SAkalya  i*  evidently  revrirtJed 
as  having  itnpruvfd  on  his  (jlhtr's  theoriev  Thus  fmrh  liilur 
and  son  probably  had  a  share  in  the  formulation  of  the  rules  of 

•  Edited  and  translated  by  Dr  RAer,  in  the  BiU.  Ind.  The  last 
chapter  of  the  second  Itxik,  not  being  commented  upon  by  S&yaoa, 
is  {jfofiably  a  later  addition. 

•  Tran'.Lit^J  l>v  A.  H  Kii;h  (iryofi),  who  has  also  published  (as 
an  appendix  to  his  cd  f  die  .Aiiareyirariyaka)  the  text  of  adhy. 
J-ty.  whilst  W.  K.  Friedlander  edited  adhy.  I  and  3  (IQOO).  Cf. 
IGmIi.  /JL/li  S.  (i<)o8).  p.  363  sqq.,  where  the  date  of  the  first 
aad  nert  on);inaI  ponkm  (adhy.  i-fi)  it  tentatively  fixed  at  600- 
550  sc. 

'  Text,  commentary  and  trsnslation  published  by  E.  B.  Cow-ell,, 
in  the  BM.  Jiui.  Also  a  translation  by  F.  Max  Mailer  in  5^7^. 
*c«  1. 

♦Cf.  A.  Hillcbrandt.  "  Riiual-Litteratur,"  in  BuUtr's  Crundrns 
(IS<J7)- 

*Bo(h  srorks  have  been  published  with  the  commentary  of 
Giftya  NMyaoa.  by  native  schobrs.  in  the  BiU.  lud.  Also  the 
ant  of  the  Crihya,  with  a  German  tranabtion,  by  A.  Sicniler. 

•  See  A.  Weber's  analysis.  Ind.  Siudien.  il  388  seq.  The  work 
«i»  edited  by  Hillefarandt.  in  Bibl.  Ind. 

'pj^Jiird.  with  a  German  translation,  by  H.  OMenberu  {Ind. 
Siui  \_l  \v  '.  uho  alsfj  Kivcs  an  account  of  the  Sambavya 
Crihya.  An  English  translation  in  S  B.E.  vol.  xxix.  by  the  Mmc 
■cbolar,  who  wouki  attign  the  two  suira  works  to  Sarwajna  bln- 
hhAyaoa.  whilst  the  Br&hmapa  (and  Araoyaka)  seem  to  htm  to  have 
beta  impancd  by  Kahola  Kaushitaki  to  CuoAkhya  SInkhiyana. 

■Teat  with  Kfithtvipaodio'*  commentary,  published  at  Benares: 
ahr>  critically  edited  by  A.  A.  FOhrer  (Bombay,  18^3) ;  translation 
||y  C,  Huhirr  in  S.B.B.  vol.  xiv. 

•  Edited,  with  a  Fieneh  traoalaiion.  by  A.  Regnier.  in  the  Journal 
AiUtuint  (iSi^ifis*):  alta^  with  •  Ccrmaa  iiurfation.  by  M 
Jiilirr  (iM9)- 


pronunciation  and  modlficatton  of  Vedic  founds.  The  compl,  firm 
or  final  arrangement  of  the  Rik-[)ritii.'il<h\a,  in  its  prcscni_  l.  r.:  is 
ascribed  to  ^uoaka,  the  re(>ute<J  Icicher  ol  AivaUyana.  Saunaka, 
however,  is  MMriy  •  fenily  name  ("  descendaat  af  atiaaha 
which  it  given  aven  to  the  ri*hi  Gntsamada,.  to  whom'  nearly  tba 
whole  of  the  second  m'aodala  of  the  Kik  is  attributed.  Mow  long 
after  Sikalya  this  particular  Saunaka  li«-ed  we  do  not  know;  but 
some  generations  at  all  events  would  seem  to  lie  between  them, 
consititrini;  that  in  the  meantime  the  ?v.'ik.il.iN,  owinif  doubtless  to 
minor  ditlerrnces  on  phonetic  points  in  the  Saipniti  text,  had 
split  into  several  branches,  to  one  of  which,  the  &iiiira  (or  Saisiriya) 
school,  Saunaka  belonged.  While  SiUcalya  is  referred  to  both  by 
Yiska  and  Ploini,  neither  of  these  writers  mentions  Saunaka.  It 
seems,  nevertheless,  likdy,  for  several  reasons,  that  Ptpini  was 
acquainted  with  Saunaka'*  work,  though  the  point  has  by  no 
means  been  definitely  lettled.  The  Rik-pritiUUchya  is  com[K>sed 
in  mixe<l  ilok.is.  or  couplets  of  various  metres,  a  form  of  com- 
position fur  whk  h  !viunaka  vems  t>j  h.i^c  had  .1  sf«fi.il  (jrrdiKt  (mn. 
Besides  the  Hr&tiidkbya,  and  the  Gfihya-sutra  mentioned  above, 
eight  other  works  are  ascribed  to  Saaiiaka.  via.  the  Bfikadd*votA, " 
an  account,  in  epic  Uohub  of  the  deteiea  of  the  hymns,  whkrh  supplies 
muchvaluablemythotogieBliilfoniiation:tlie4C<C-e*^'">."  ^  (r<atis^ 
likewise  in  epic  metre,  OA  the  OMgic  effects  of  Vedic  h>  nins  and 
verse*;  the  PiUia-ndhnna,  a  similar  treatise,  appareniK  m,  longer  in 
existence:  and  five  dilTcrent  imlcxes  or  catjlugui  .  ;u'tii.'.r(imani)  of 
the  rithis,  metres,  deities,  section*  (anunlka)  and  hjmn,H  of  the  Rig- 
veda.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  the  existing  version  of  the 
Orihaddcvaii  is  the  original  one;  and  the  Ri|;vidhiina  would  seem 
to  be  much  more  modem  than  Saunaka 's  time.  A*  regards  the 
Anuknimaoi*.  they  teem  all  to  have  been  compr>«ed  in  mixM  ilokas; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Anuv&kinukramaoi.  they  are  only 
known  from  quotation*,  having  been  topcrs<Mled  by  the  5cinid«iM* 
kramani.**  or  complete  indca,  of  KVyiyono.  Both  these  iadrwa 
h  ive  iiecn  ( oninicnted  upon  by  Sha^lunilfakyt,  tomida  tba  aad  of 

the  I3thcentury  of  ourcra. 

B.  jdaM-sada.— The  term  sAma,  of  nnccrtaia  derivation,  1 
a  solemn  tune  or  aMiody  to  be  iwng  or  chanted  to  a  t«eJk  or  ^ 
The  set  chanta  (Motn)  of  the  Soma  sacrifice  are  as  a  rule 
performed  in  tllpleta,  either  actually  consisting  of  three 
different  verses,  or  of  two  verses  which,  by  the  repetition  ^amhHa. 
of  certain  parts,  are  made,  as  it  were,  to  form  three. 
The  three  verses  art  usually  chanted  to  the  vime  tune ;  but  in  certain 
cases  two  verses  sung  to  the  same  tune  had  a  dilTtrcnt  !.aman  eJKlosed 
between  them.  Oru:  and  the  tame  tAman  or  tune  may  thus  be  sung 
to  awny  different  venea;  but.  as  in  teaching  and  piactiiiag  the 
tunes  tM  same  verse  waa  invariably  used  for  a  certain  tune,  the  fcrm 
"  timan,"  as  well  as  the  special  technical  name*  of  simans,  are  not 
infrequently  applied  to  the  verse*  themselves  with  which  they  were 
ordinarily  connected,  just  as  one  would  quote  the  beginning  of  the 
t'-'Xt  of  an  English  hymn,  uhi  n  the  tui>e  usually  sung  (o  that  hymn  is 
meant.  For  a  toccimcn  of  the  way  in  which  timaiu  are  sung,  see 
Bumell,  ^rrAfTaMAnwaa,  |>.alv.  seq. 

The  Indian  chant  somewhat  resembles  the  Gregorian  or  Plain 
Chant."  Each  s&man  is  divided  into  five  part*  or  pbrates  [pratMna, 
or  prelude,  &c.).  the  first  four  of  which  arc  distributed  between  the 
never. d  chanters,  while  the  finale  {nidhana)  i»  nung  in  uniiion  by  all 
of  ttu  m. 

In  accordance  with  the  di'-iimtiisn  lietween  luh  or  text  and 
siman  or  tune,  the  <ian'i.]n-hyinii.il  consists  of  two  parts,  viz.  the 
Simavtda-tamkitA,  or  collection  of  texts  (rich)  used  for  making  up 
sfcman-hynini^  and  the  Ctna,  or  tune>books.  song-books.  The 
textual  matter  of  the  Sati^hitA  consitta  of  somewhat  under  1600 
different  verses,  selected  from  the  Rik-sarphitS,  with  the  exception 
of  some  seventy-five  verses  some  of  which  have  been  taken  from 
Khila  hymns,  whilst  others  which  al--)  occur  in  the  Ath.irvan  or 
Yajurveda.  as  well  as  such  not  otherwise  found,  may  ix  rli.iii>  li.ive 
formed  part  of  tome  other  recension  of  the  Rik.  The  ^amavtda- 
taipkiU"  it  divided  into  two  chief  pant,  the  ^rto-  (first)  and  ikt 
vtlara'  (second)  Arekika,  The  second  (vart  contains  the  tcata  of 
the  vimaihbyaMIB.  arranged  in  the  orrler  in  which  they  are  aCtHaOy 
ri-i;ij|red  foT  ttv  Stotrat  or  (  hants  of  the  \.irious  Soma  lacrificca. 
The  lirst  part,  on  the  other  h.ind,  cmi  .ins  the  Ixxly  of  tune-verses, 
or  viTves  u'-f-d  for  pr.u  ti>.irij;  I  lir  m  \  <  r.il  vim.ins  or  turn  s  upon — the 
tunci  t'>i  m^4  Ives  Uinn  (jui'n  in  the  Crdm.j-cryM-ciinri  dr.  fong* 
to  !'<•  'iirik:  in  the  \ill.ik:e).  the  tune-l>ook  trutiiliy  ()(!ijii;;inK  to  the 
Purv&rchika.  Hence  the  latter  includet  all  the  firtt  verses  of  those 
tripleu  af  the  aRand  pan  arfiich  had  afieeial  toaea  peculiar  to 
them,  besMet  the  texts  of  detached  simans  eecaiwaany  used 

outside  the  regular  cerrmonLil.  as  well  as  siirh  ns  were  perhaps 

"Edited,  with  translation,  by  A.  A.  MacdoncU  (3  vols.),  in  the 
Harvard  Or.  seric«(l904). 
"  Edited  R.  Meyer  (Berila,  1878). 

"Edited,  with  commentary,  by  A.  A.  Macdoodl  (Oxford,  1B86). 
Burnell.  Artkryobr^kmatui,  p.  xli. 

'•Editwl  and  translated  by  J.  Stevenson  (1843);  a  critical 
edition,  with  (German  translation  and  Kloss.iry,  ».(»  pul>li-h<d  by 
Th.  Benfey  (1H4H):  also  an  eilition.  with  the  (.jn.i^  and  Siyaoa'a 
t  omnit  nl.jP.'.  I'V  Sit\ j\  r.it.i  S;irn'isr  inii  in  ihr  /  > '  1'  Ind.  iS  9  VidBi t 

and  Eng.  trant.  by  R.  ii.  T.  Ontlith  (Ucnares.  it>vJ)< 
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_  '  nqiulm)  but  f«d  beta  w  HHd  at  OM  aw  «r  ttkcr.  The 

  of  tm  Pdrvirchika  are  ananged  on  much  the  nine  plan 

aa^tjic  (amily-boolca  of  tbr  Rik  ^.^mhitS,  viz.  in  three  aectiun^  ron- 
tainiiic  the  vetae*  aildn--  '.'  ii  m  Akki.  Indra  and  Soma  {pcwtmdna) 
rr»pcctivf \y — each  section  (conMstiiij;  of  tmc,  three,  and  one  adhyHy.is 
re-»[n-<  !i\i'.>  I  licinK  .iRain  arranged  ;i<(<inlin<  '<>  lln'  ni<tri-«.  Hcuc 
thi'.  part  is  also  Called  Chkandai-  (mctrr)  anhika.  Over  and  above 
lhi«  natural  arranienient  f>(  the  two  ftrthika^.  there  in  a  purely  formal 
division  o(  the  tests  into  six  and  nine  prapAlhaka*  rc«(>cctivciyi  earh 
<A  which,  in  the  fim  part,  contiats  of  ten  decade*  (da&at)  of  vencs. 
We  have  two  recenuons  of  the  Sarphitk,  belonging  to  the  Rko&yaniya 
•nd  Kauthum.i  school*,  the  latter  of  which  i»  but  imperfectly  known, 
but  ieem»  to  h.ivr  differed  hut  tliRhtly  from  the  other.  Bc*ide*  the 
ux  praf>S(h.iVas  (nr  five  adhyiVva*)  of  the  I'urx&rchika,  snmc  tc hools 
have  an  adilitmn  il  "  fon^t  "  t"fi.i['t<T.  lalliii  tfip  /fftinytiibij-jijr^fci/d. 
the  tunes  of  which — along  with  othrr*  apparently  intended  for  being 
chanted  by  anchoritea — afe  panly  contaioed  in  the  /tranw-fdiia. 
Beudes  the  two  tune-booka  belonging  to  the  POrvi(chika,  thcra  are 
two  others,  the  Uka-t^ius  ("  modifjcation-Kmgs  ")  and  Vkja-ifimo, 
which  follow  the  order  of  the  Utiartrchika,  giving  the  levcrai  abiun- 
hymns  chanted  at  the  SWima  narrifire.  *ltn  the  modifiration*  the 
tnrH->  undtrRO  when  applied  to  texts  othrr  ttuin  th'  >-o  lor  which 
they  were  orii;inally  mmpiMMl.  The  SAman  hymnal.  a»  it  h.tscome 
down  to  im,  ha*  evidently  ixassed  through  a  long  courK  of  de\xlop- 
mcnt.  The  practice  of  chanting  protiaBly  goe*  back  to  very  early 
thnea;  but  the  qucftiM  whether  any  of  the  tunca,  aa  ^fnm  in  the 
Cinaa.  and  which  of  them,  can  lay  cbim  to  an  except tona fly  high 
antiquity  will  perhaps  never  receive  a  satisfactory  answer. 

The  title  of  BriAmavia  i»  I^Mow  ed  by  the  Chfi.mdoga*,  or  followers 
of  the  Simavcda,  on  a  considerable  numl>er  of  treat isc*  In  acconl- 
-  ance  with  the  >t,iliii«'nt»  of  some  btir  wimrt,  their 

number  was  usually  fixed  at  eight;  but  within  the  b'^t 
few  yean  aiw  new  Bithm^  ha*  been  recovered,  while 
•t  lust  two  otfcen  wMch  iie  found  quoted  may  yet  be 
brought  to  light  in  India.  The  m.ijority  of  the  S&maveda' 
brlhneoas  present,  however,  none  of  the  ch.ir.u  teristic  features  of 
other  worki  of  that  rUm;  but  they  are  r.\i\\'  r  .if  tfir  ri.iture  of  s.ltra* 
and  kindred  trc.itisc!.,  with  whi<h  tin  y  ji-oImI  Iv  I"  '.■■n.;  to  t>-,i-  vinic 
period  of  littrature.  Moreover,  the  content*  of  thi>e  work*— as 
miRht  indeed  be  cupectcd  from  the  nature  of  the  duties  of  the  priests 
for  whom  they  were  intended — arc  of  an  extremely  arid  and  technical 
character,  though  they  all  are  dottbitess  of  tome  importance,  cither 
for  the  lextiut  critic! im  of  the  Sarphiti  or  on  account  of  the  legendary 
and  other  information  thcv  supply.  These  work*  arc  as  follows; 
(1)  the  r»l(t^>«-mi]ftd-  (or  Prau()ha-)  hrahmana}  or  "  great  "  Rriih- 
mana — usually  callrtl  Patuh.v.itnla-bTAhmanii  from  its  "  con'si'ting 
of  t  went  y-five  "  adhyiyas — which  treats  of  the  duties  of  the  udi^tars 
generally,  and  cstM-cially  of  the  various  kinds  of  chants;  U)  the 
SilodMHte,*  or  "  twenty-sixth,"  being  n  aUMiieniet  l«  ih*  pnwraM 
tnnc— Its  Hst  chapter,  which  also  Genu  the  title  of  Amai»»MS' 
nwiw.*  or  "  twok  01  marvels,"  is  rather  Intervsring,  as  it  treats  of  all 
manner  of  iwrteni  sand  evil  influences,  which  it  tearhr*  how  toavrn 
bv  certain  rilt*  and  charms;  (j)  the  Samiiv\dhisna,'  an.ilopous  to  the 
|{i>;vidhrma,  i)<  M  an!  In,;  on  the  magic  effect*  of  the  s  .11  liiu  .  ^"ini.ms ; 
(4)  the  Afihefa-hrukn:j<:3,  a  mere  catalogue  of  the  ttrhnical  name*  of 
the  sflmans  in  the  order  of  the  POrvftfthika,  known  in  twti  different 
recensions;  (5)  the  Pr.'U'ldhyiya,  which  treats  of  the  deities  of  the 
•Imnna;  W  the  CkhOndoiya-Mkmata,  the  law  eight  adhy&yas 
(3-to)  ef  which  constitute  the  important  Chhftndogyopanishad;' 
(7)  the  Sa>ttkilet^nishad  btAhnuina,  treating  of  various  »ubjiTt»  con- 
ncrted  with  chants;  (8)  the  Vaftia-briltmana,  a  mere  list  of  the  Sima- 
VI  d.i  tearhcr*.  To  the-<-  works  has  to  l«c  adde<l  the  yijmtiniyi-j- or 
I  i.'iT  I  tiira  '  'ijJut:  J t::;,  »  hii  h,  though  a*  y  1 1  only  know  n  by  extracts,' 
Kcms  to  stand  much  on  a  level  with  the  Uruhmapas  of  the  Hik  and 
Yajurveda.  A  ponion  «( it  iathn  weH^haownXaw-  (or  rofoaaMf*-) 
«paMiillMd.*on  tne  nature  of  Brahma,  aa  the  aupteme  of  dcilica. 

If  the  SSmavrda  has  thus  its  ampje  thai* 01  BffUimaDa'Utrrat lire, 
tboiltil  in  fKiri  of  a  m. mew  hat  quesiionaUe  character.  It  Is  not  k-^s 
rli  hly  supiilicd  with  -.litra-treatises.  some  of  which  prub- 
ablv  beloinj  to  the  olde-t  whtUs  of  that  cla^s  I  lirrc-  arr 
three  Israuta-sutra",,  which  altai  h  thcm4<-l\es  more  01  K-^-i 
Cloaely  to  the  I'anchavirnia-brfthmaoa  ■  M.e^ika's  Anhrya- 
katp9.  which  gives  the  beginnings  of  the  s&mans  in  their  sacr ihi  ul 

'  tdiled.  with  '-'.'tyaaa's  commentary  by  Anandacfaandn  Vodiln- 
tav,^.:ivi.  Ml  the  /fi6X.  /ad.  (1869-I874). 

<  I  d  J  Vid>5sacu»  (18S1);  alaok  with  Cennan  tnmlatiot^. 

K.  KWmm  (1094). 

*  A.  Weber,  '^mlmi  ct  FMcflU."il»*MdlMH^  of  Bcinn  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  (1858). 

*  The  works  enumerated  under  (3),(4),  (5),  (7).  'S^  h.ivebt«n  edited 

SA.  Bumcll;  (H)  also  prrs-iously  by  A.  \Vel>er.  Ini.  St,  vol.  iv. ; 
ilst  7  was  translated  by  Sten  Konow  (Halle.  iSoi) 

*  Edited  and  trans1ate<l  by  Dr  Koer.  fl.M    /"  f  .  .1'  o  translated 

SM.  Miiller,  SBE  vol.  i.,  text,  with  (.ennm  translation,  by 
V  Bohilingk  (iHH-il 
•   •  Given  by  Bumell  (1878),  and  (with  translation)  by  H.  Oertel, 
/,  .4ai.  Or.  5,  voL  xvi.  See  also  Whitney's  acsouM  of  tbt  work, 
fmttiiim  ^Am,  Or.  Sm.  (May  1883). 

*  TnniL    F.  M.  Molkr.  5  J.£.  VOL  L 


order,  thus  supplementing  the  Arabeya-bfthmaoa.  which  enumerates 
their  technical  names;  and  the  Srauta-sOlras  of  tAyiyam**  and 
DrdAydynna,  ol  the  Kauthuma  and  R&tityaniva  achoottte^tcctivcly* 
which  differ  but  little  from  each  other,  and  form  complete  msnwaie 

of  the  duties  of  the  uii^it.irs.  Another  sOtra.  of  an  exegetic  character, 
the  AnupodaiUt't ,  li,.  wi  j-  I,  Udw,  the  I'arn  li.is  irjisa,  the  dinicull 
pasMges  ol  whic  h  t(  cxiil.ons.  Iksldes  thcMr.  there  arc  a  considerable 
number  of  sutras  ana  kindred  technical  trrati-c*  Uaring  on  the 
prowxly  and  phonetics  ol  the  s»ma-texts.  The  more  important  of 
them  art — the  tixklantra,'  apparently  intended  to  serve  as  a  Prtti- 
iSkhva  of  the  SAmaveda ;  the  ArKfdna.iAIra,**  a  treatite  on  proaody; 
the  Pu-h^\-  or  PhuiU  iuIra,  ascribed  cither  to  Cobhila  or  to  Vara* 
riirhi.  .iml  treating  of  the  phonetic  modihcations  of  the  rich  in  the 
Kimans;  and  the  .Sdma<an(ra,  a  treatise  on  chants  of  a  veT>' technical 
nalLire.  Further,  two  C'_ik\A-suttas,  Ix-longing  to  the  fMimaseda, 
are  hitherto  known,  via.  the  6r&kyiya^a-gnkya ,  a»;ribed  to  Khriulira, 
and  that  of  Cobhila  "  (who  is  also  ssmI  to  have  composed  a  irauia- 
afitra),  with  a  aupplenwnt,  entitled  Karmapradlpa,  by  Ksty&yaita. 
Tothe  Sftmaveda8CCiaBfunbertobdaH(theCaMfsaM-dMnn«Ma<r«,i* 
composed  in  sOtiM.  and  appmcntly  the  oldest  cidating  oonpcndlna 
of  Hindu  law. 

C.  Yajur-vfila. — This,  the  s-n  rificial  Veda  of  the  Adhvaryu  piii  -l-, 
divides  itself  into  an  older  and  a  younger  branch,  or,  as  they  are 
usually  called,  the  Black  (kfith^o)  and  the  White  liuktc) 
Yajurveda.  Tradition  ascribes  the  foundation  of  the 
Yajurveda  to  the  sage  Vaiiamp&yana.  Of  his  diadplcs 
three  are  specially  named,  viz.  Kafha,  Katapin  and  Ylaica 
Paingi,  the  List  of  whom  atiain  i»  ^t.^l^d  to  have  communicated  the 
tacrilicial  science  to  Tittiri.  How  far  this  genealogy  of  teachers 
may  l>e  authentic  cann  it  n.iw  1-e  deiiinilnnl;  btit  certain  it  is  that 
in  accordance  thtrcwiih  we  have  three  old  i f  I'-et i mns  of  ^  .i jus- 
texts,  viz.  the  K^lhaka*'  the  K&l&paka  or  i/oiJrdv(i(ii  SanhiiA** 
and  the  raiUiriyO'taifiikild.'*  Tht  lU|iid»  and  KUtoaka  arc  fre- 
quently mentioned  together;  and  the  nvtbor  of  the  |fcat  com* 
mentary  "  on  P&pinl  once  remarks  that  these  works  were  tan^hg 
in  every  village.  The  Kaphas  and  K&ttpas  are  often  li.tnind~ttt 
tin<h  r  the  collectis-e  name  of  Charakas,  which  apparently  meana 
"  w.i\ f.it.  rs  "  or  itinerant  •j  hulars;  but  according  to  a  later 
writer  (Hemachandra)  Charaka  is  ito  other  than  VaiNamjiSyana 
himMrlf,  after  whom  hw  foUowcra  would  have  been  thus  called. 
From  the  Kaphas  proper  two  or  three  schools  seem  early  to  have 
Ikranchcd  off,  the  Pr.lchya-  (eastern)  Kaphas  and  the  Kapiththata- 
Kathas,  the  text-recrnsion  of  the  latter  of  whom  has  recently 
Inen  discovered  in  the  Xa^isAf'ia/o-J'cffcrj-sinrAiM,  ami  (irobably 
also  the  C  harayaoiya-Ka^has.  The  K.d'ni.is  al^f)  si>r>n  Nv.ime  sut>. 
di\  idi  d  into  numerous  diftercnl  *cho<>N  1  hi.-,  (iniii  i  ne  i  f  Kalapin's 
!tnme<li.iic  di  ,  i|  li  ■■.  H.irtdru,  the  ll.'iridrjvi;.  as  tix  k  their  ongin, 
whose  tcxt-rrcension.  the  llAridrattka,  is  quoted  together  with  the 
Kkihnltt  as  cariv  as  in  Ylikn's  Ninikta:  hot  tsa  do  itot  know 
wbelher  it  dHfeird  much  from  the  original  KiMpa  teats.  Asivgarda 
the  Taittiriya-sarphiiA,  that  collection,  too,  in  course  of  time  gave 
rise  to  a  number  of  different  achools,  the  ten  handed  down  being 
that  of  the  ApoHambas;  while  the  comcnts  of  anotlwr  nccmion* 
that  of  the  .\ treyut  ace  known  fmntbcirAnakmaMvliwUdi  baa 

been  preicrvxd. 

The  four  collections  of  old  Yajus  texts,  so  far  known  to  us,  while 
differing  mate  or  less  conildenbly  in  arrangement  and  verbal 
points,  have  the  main  mass  of  their  textual  mltar  in  common. 
This  common  matter  consists  of  l>oth  sacrificial  ptaytis  (yajus)  in 

sTTr<-  and  prose,  and  exegetic  or  illustrative  prose  portions  (brih> 
mana).  A  prominent  feature  of  the  old  ^  ajus  texts,  as  co<nparcd 
with  the  other  \'e<l.ii.  is  the  constant  intirmixture  of  textual  and 
exegwic  iK.rtinns  The  Charakas  and  Taitliriyas  thus  do  not 
recognize  the  distinction  l>etween  S.ur|ihit&  and  BrAhmapa  in  the 


seme  of  two  aenaiaie  colicctians  of  ieat%  bat  they  _ 
Saiphiii.  or  collection,  which  includes  likewise  the  cne|ctie 

nrahma"a  portions.  The  Taittirfyas  Seem  at  last  to  have  been 
imprevseil  with  their  want  of  a  ie|>araie  BrUtmaoa  and  to  have  wet 

alf  ui  supplying  the  deficiency  in  rather  an  awkward  fashion: 
in-.!e.id  e>f  si  ],  n.it ing  from  eai  h  other  the  textual  and  exegetic  por- 
tions of  their  Sar)ihitfi.  they  merely  adde<l  to  the  latter  a  supplemenl 
tin  t  hiee  l)o<iks),  which  shoisrs  the  Same  mixed  Condition,  and  applied 
lu  it  the  title  of  7'<i>'ltH>o-trdJiiiui{ia.''  But.  though  the  main  lx->dy  of 

•  .Ar»heyakali»i,  ed.  W.  Caland  (ton"';:  l.ut \ a"  i  •  •■tra.  with 
amin  s  ronimcntary  and  the  rtv  ti.  of  the  DtubykyaLQt-tintmt 
liv  .\  i,ind.ii  li.uidra  Vedantavuiii-Ui,  Btti.  Ind.  (iSjj). 

>  l'.d.  and  irans.,  A.  Burnell  (Mangalorc.  1879). 

»  Two  cha^tefs  pnUiihed  by  A.  Weber,  ind.  51.  ytH.  vi8. 

**  Edited,  with  a  commentary,  by  Chandraklnta  TaiklkuikHk. 
PiW.  fnd  (iR.*o);  also  ed.  and  trans,  by  F.  Knauer  (iSSt^ltt?). 
Eng.  trans,  by  H.  Oldcnherf,  S.B.R.  vol.  xxx. 

"  Edited  |jy  A.  Sieiuler;  translatcfl  by  G.  Buhler,  tNll,  B. 

"  Bixiks  I  .  II  ,  ed  b\  1.  v  N  hroder  ^Lclpzi^.  1900^  1909)- 

"  Ed.  by  L.  v.  Sthrosler  (Leipzig.  I8«l-l88t>). 

With  Slyana's  commentary,  by  E.  ROer.  E.  B.  Cowril.  Ac.,  in 
i!liU.  Ind.;  alio,  in  Roman  character,  by  A.  Weber,  imL  Stmd, 

xi.. 

"  Edited,  with  SSyacta's  commentary,  by 
BM.  ind.i  N.  Codabols,  Anud.  Scr.  (list}. 
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this  work  is  ttamfrttty  of  >  (upplemenury  nature,  a  portion  o(  it 
■uy  perltapa  be  old,  and  nay  owe  have  fonmd  pan  of  tbe  Saqihitil, 
coaatdennc  that  the  latter  csoiitts  of  wvm  a<h(akaa,  inatcad  of 

fjEht,  .!«  thi<  term  rcrjuirci,  »nd  thai  crrtain  rMrnti.1l  part*  of  the 
ctnrv<!Uj|  tuir.dlfd  in  the  Bhihmaoa  arc  entirely  wanting  in  the 
SaC|<hita,  Att.lctii-<1  tu  tf:i<  work  15  the  TaiHirlya-dranyyika.^  in  ten 
b(K>kv  the  first  s.x  uf  wh.;ch  are  of  a  ritujli«(ic  n.Uurc,%»hilc  of  thf 
■emaioing  book*  the  firu  three  (7-9)  form  the  laUUriyobantihad ' 
fcoHBltim*!  tlm»pnrt&  vi&  ite  SikafaAvalli  or  SarohitofMnUwd.  and 
tie  XnaMBvant  snd  BBr<c*i«atn<  alao  called  together  the  \^bvt)I- 
npoiuihad),  and  the  last  book  fwna  the  NifAyaoiy*-  (oc  Y&jAiU-} 
upaaishad. 

The  Uaiiraycd  SamhitS.  the  Mentfty  of  which  with  the  orifrinal 
KAJipaka  Ka*  bet-n  pnjvofl  pretty  concluiively  by  Dr  I-  v  Vhfuili  r, 
who  attribute*  the  change  of  name  o(  the  KilSpa-Maitrayatiiya* 
to  Buddliiat  influenre*.  consists  of  four  books,  attached  to  which  is 
the  Mtitri-  (or  ii<tiirdya9t)  ttptmishod.*  The  Katkaka,  on  the  other 
Itand,  consists  of  five  parts,  the  last  two  of  which,  however,  are  per- 
haps later  additions,  containing  merely  the  prayers  of  the  hotar 
pncst.  and  thoae  used  at  the  horse-sacrince.  There  is,  moreover',  the 
Deautiful  Katka-  or  KAfkaka-upanishad,*  which  is  also,  and  more 
Biaally.  ascribed  to  the  Atharvaveda,  and  which  seems  to  show  a 
dCCillrd  Icjnint:  towarrU  Silnkfiyj- YiJ);.i  notionv 

Tbe  defective  arrangement  of  tbe  Yajus  texts  was  at  last  remcfiird 
by  a  di/Itrent  Kbool  «f  AdhwmM  the  Vtiaaamyioai  Tbe  teputed 
orieinator  of  tM*  •enadT  and  Ita  text-reeeiuioa  ia  YAjfta- 
vaUcya  Vajasaneya  <ioa  of  Vljasani).  The  result  of  the 
rearrangement  of  the  texts  was  a  collection  of  sacrificial 
mantras,  the  VijoMnfyi-soTftkita,  and  a  Hrilhmapa,  the 
&itiip<ilha.  On  account  of  the  Rrcatrr  Im  iilily  of  tfiis 
arrant^mcnt,  the  V&jasaneNHns called  their  text*  the  White  (or dear) 
Yajurv^a — the  name  of  Black  (or  obKurc)  Yajus  beine  (or  eeooaite 
reatons  applied  to  the  Charaica  text*.  Both  the  Saijibha  and 
Brlhmaoaof  the  Vijasaneyins  have  come  down  to  us  in  two  different 
rrrrnsions.  VIS.  tho«  o(  the  UAikyandina  and  KHfoa  schools;  and  we 
6'd  h«--Hciiacon<)<!rriMe  numbefof  quotation's  from  .t  V'aj.n.incyalui. 
fr  r-i  »  h  f  li  w  r  c-.iniir.i  ij.jubt  that  there  must  h  is-e  Nt  n  .it  li  .l^t  (■nc 
or  ".<  r  rcT~'  n-li-n  i  f  iIil-  Sit.ipatha-br'ihm.Tnn.  'I  he  diMcrrnrc  lu  tworn 
th     ;vi,o  i  \\  ir.t  ^l■^'^■tl.i.JIl^  1%,  nn  ttiO  wl).  .jr.  Ixil  v|it,-|lt  .'i*  rri;.in!<  tlic 

aubjcct-matter;  but  in  point  of  diction  it  is  auite  sulncicnt  to  make  a 
conpaiiaM  «apacially  intereating  from  •  pMokigkml  point  ol  view. 
WMell«lthct«ro«errioa*iMybetbeRMHCorjgiiwlcaonota*yet  be 
determined;  but  the  phonetic  and  grammatieaJ  differencea  will 
probably  have  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  geagraphical  separation  of 
the  two  schools  rather  than  by  a  difference  of  age.  In  seven! 
points  of  diilereiKe  the  Kanva  recension  agrei^  v,i;h  rl;o  pr.u  lii  i-  tjf 
the  ^ik-saiphiti,  and  there  probiilily  wa»  xune  connexion  between 
the  Yajus  school  of  Kiqvas  and  the  famous  family  cf  pshis  of  that 
same  to  which  the  eighth  mao'jaU  of  the  (tik  >s  attributed. 

The  Vthuaueyi-samkitA*  consists  of  forty  adhytya^  tht  ftrat 
eizfatcen  «  which  contain  the  fwmulas  of  tne  orainary  i  liiii  1 1 
The  Last  fifteen  a'lHv  'iv.i*  are  doLihtlo^s  a  later  .iddition — as  may 
also  be  the  !  .<««•  i.  i;af  U  \hr-  fir(i  <  lin.;  vvrn  chapters.  The  last 
adhyiv'a  is  commonlv  fctjonn  ur.ricr  the  title  of  Vujasaneyi-s.inihiia 
(or  Iiiv£»ya-)  iijani'.haii.'  Its  o!ijirt  w-ems  to  be  to  point  out  the 
fruitiesaness  of  mere  works,  attd  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  man's 
•eqaring  a  knowledge  of  the  tapreme  spirit.  The  sacrificial  texts 
if  the  Adbvaryu*  comist,  in  about  equal  parttk  of  verses  (rich)  and 

rtt  fOfrnMlaa  (yajus).  The  majority  of  the  former  occur  likewise 
lha  IRilManinit^.  from  whica'  they  were  doubtless  extracted. 
Not  infrequently,  ho»Tver,  th<y  show  considerable  discrepancies 
of  rr:  <'1i"l.  «hi'  h  m.iy  Ik-  e>p', lined  f>.irtly  from  a  difference  of 
rt- 1  nsjf.n  and  partly^  as  tbe  result  o(  the  adaptation  of  these  verses 
to  their  tpeciaj  Mcrilieial  purpose.  As  rmtds  the  j>ro*e  formulas, 
though  only  a  few  of  them  are  actually  rnerred  to  m  the  ^ik,  it  is 
^■ita  pMMHa  that  many  of  them  may  be  of  hich  antiquity. 
JwMlka-MAmjita.' or  BrShma  oa  of  a  hundretf 


Ired  paths,  derlvee 

its  name  from  the  f.irt  of  iti  consisting  of  loo  lerturrs  (adhySya), 
which  are  <!i\id<il  by  the  Mililhyandin.is  into  fourteen,  by 
the  KAnvas  into  wenteen  boots  (kandj).  The  first  nine 
books  o(  the  former,  corrr-spondinp  to  the  first  rlrven  of 
the  KitJvas,  and  consisting  o(  sixty  adhyiivas,  form  a 
kind  of  mniiiag  commentary  on  the  ftnt  eighteen  books 
«r  tbe  VM  -SaipUU;  and  It  hat  been  piat»sibly  supRestrd  by 
Profc»v>r  Weber  that  this  portion  of  the  Rrflhm.ma  may  !«■  referred 
to  in  the  MahibhJihya  on  Pan.  iv.  3  ly>  wh.  rr  a  ?>.iinp>itha  and 

'  Ed.  R.  ^XiXn^BihlUnd. :  H.  N.  Aptc  An.ind!  Sc  r.  ( 1 8«>8)"^ 
»  Trans.  b>  F.  M.  Muller,  S  B  P..  vcj.  xv. 

•  TrM  iin.l  tr.in-Iiti  in  puV.lishefl  by  K.  R.  Cowell.  Bibi.  Jnd: 
tCn-i  tT-.r.'.  t  y  i  .  M.  M       r.  S.B.E.  vol.  xv. 

•  Text,  ommentary  and  tr.insl.ition  pijl  lished  liy  E.  Riier.  BiW. 

also  trandation  by  F.  M.  Mullcr.  S  B  H.  v.. I.  »v-.  and  others. 
'Edited  in  the  Mtdhyandina  recension,  with  ihc  commentary  of 

f^t^^ fcfiA.SLi'* *!2? nKUbfA.  Wcbar  (1849); 
laaa.  by  R.  H.  T.  Grfffith  fBenim,  t«99). 

•Translation  by  E.  R6er,  Bihl.  Ind.:  by  F.  M,  MOIler.  S.B.E. 

tal-L 

'Eifitad  by  A.  Weber;  who  aim  translated  the  (int  chapter  into 
~  (^Mfe)  fey  J.  Enrfiiv. 


a  Shashti-patba  (1.*.  "consisting  of  60  paths")  are  mentioned 
together  as  objects  of  study,  and  that  consequently  it  may  at  one 
time  have  formed  an  indi. ;»  nJt  nt  work.  This  view  is  also  supported 
by  the  circumstance  that  ol  the  remaining  five  books  (lo-la)  of  tbe 
Midhyandinas  the  third  is  called  the  inxldle  one  (madhyama): 
while  the  Kinvas  apply  the  same  cpiihtt  to  the  middlemost  of  the 
fuL-  li'xjks  (iJ-l(i)  preceding  their  l.isl  oii<-.  This  last  book  would 
thus  seem  to  be  treated  by  them  as  a  second  supplement,  and  not 
without  reaaoo.  aa  it  ia  of  toe  Upaniahad  order,  ana  bean  the  special 
title  of  Brihad-  (great)  dravMAa^  the  tact  six  chapter*  of  which  are 
the  BrihadlraQyaka-upanishad,*  the  most  important  of  all  Upani- 
shads.  Except  in  books  6-10  (M.),  which  treat  of  the  construct  ion  o( 
fire-altars,  and  recognize  the  sage  SSndilya  as  their  chief  authority, 
^'ijflavalkya**  opinion  is  frequently  nicricd  to  in  the  Satapatha  as 
authoritative.  This  is  especially  the  rase  in  the  later  bcxik*.  part 
ol  the  Brihad-tranyaka  being  even  called  'S  fijnavalkiya-k&nda.  As 
regards  the  age  of  the  Saupatha,  the  probability  is  that  the  mam 
body  of  the  work  i*  cooiiltcfBUy  oidar  than  the  time  of  Pipini,  but 
tbat  some  of  its  latter  pattatatwcoaaidewd  by  Plqini's critic  Kliyi- 
yana  to  he  of  .itxiii!  the  same  ape  as,  or  not  much  older  than.  PitunL 
Even  th  ("  rui ns  ti.id  probaMy  licen  lonR  in  txistrtKe  before 
they  obtained  r(xi.if;r.itinn  as  p.irt  of  ihe  <  .inon  of  thi-  White  Yajus. 

Theconteni[itliou»  numv  r  m  wjiiud  ihc-  i\  s  triricsof  the  Charaka- 
adhvaryut  arc  repeatedly  animadverted  upon  in  the  ^tapatha 
betrays  not  a  little  of  toe  «tfi«M  rtmfigiicaai  oa  tba  MiC  of  tko 
divine*  of  the  Vljamneyina  towania  their  btettiwi  <n  tbe  elder 
schools.  Nor  was  their  aniraoaity  confined  to  mere  literary  war- 
fare, but  they  seem  to  have  striven  by  e^-ery  means  togaina^  i  ndam  y 
over  their  nvals.  The  consolidation  of  the  Brahmanical  hierarchy 
and  the  in^Iitlltion  of  a  coii.mon  system  of  ritual  worship,  whicB 
called  (orth  the  liturgical  Vedic  collections,  were  doubtless  consum- 
niBMd  in  tka  afrcallinil  Madhya-deia.  or  "  midland,"  lying  between 
tbe  SuaavalT  ami  the  confluence  of  the  YamunA  and  Canea;  and 
more  esptrially  in  its  western  part,  the  Kura-kshetra,  or  land  of  the 
Kunis.  with  the  adjoining  territory  of  the  Panchftlas.  Iietween  the 
VamunS  and  GanK^  From  thence  the  oripin.il  sclvxils  of  Vaidik 
ritualism  gradually  extcndid  thtir  sj  h,  r,:  .  \ir  the  adj.iccnt  |urts. 
The  Charakas  seem  for  a  long  time  to  h.ive  held  sway  in  the  we>ii'rn 
and  north-western  regions;  while  the  Taittiriyas  in  course  of  time 
spread  over  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  vjuth  of  tbe  Narmadi  (Ner- 
budda),  where  their  ritual  has  remained  pre-eminently  the  object  ol 
Study  till  comp-nratively  recent  times.  The  VSiasaneyins.  on  the 
other  hand,  ha\ini;  first  gaini-d  a  footing  in  the  lands  on  the  lower 
Oanpes,  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  throuch  the  patron.i^e  of  King  Janaka 
ol  X'ideha,  theiKC  Kradu.illy  Wntki<l  iFeir  way  wt  si  w.inls.  nnrj  t  vcntu- 
•dlv  siKi  |.ct|(.<|  in  i.u|i«T-^'<lin;j  tfie  oN.'i  r  tfli'mls  rn.ttd  i.f  ilic  \'irHl!i\  .1. 
with  the  exception  of  some  moUited  places  when:  even  now  f.innlie* 
of  Brahman*  are  amt  «itb  whkh  pnmaato  foUowtbeokl  SaqihitAa. 

In  KatpO'titns  the  Blade  Yajurveda  k  partiailariy  rich  :  but, 
owinR  to  the  cirrumstances  just  indicated,  tfiey  are  alhiost  i  rnJr-  ly 
confined  to  the  Taittiriya  scnool.  The  only  Sfauta-sfltra 
of  a  Charaka  school  which  h.is  hitherto  been  recovered  ia 
that  of  the  M&navas,  a  sutxlivision  of  the  .MaitrAyaniyas.  lSI^ 
The  Minapa-bauta-sulra"  seems  to  consist  oil  eleven 
books,  the  fiist  nine  of  whkh  tn»t  of  the  Hcrilicial  ritual,  while  the 
tenth  oontalna  the  Sulva-sQtra:  and  the  eleventh  b  made  up  of  a 
iiumber  of  supplements  {pari-fukfa)-  The  ttamuO'triMya-iA/ra"  is 
likewise  in  cxuteiK-e;  hut  to  far  nothing  is  known,  save  one  or  two 
quotations,  of  a  Xf/lnm-a  rlhnrmn-fulra.  the  discovery  of  which  miciht 
be  expected  to  solve  some  im|s>rtant  questions  regarding  the  de- 
velopment of  Indian  law.  (H  sutra-works  iKlon^ing  to  the  Kathas, 
a  single  treatise,  the  (CMrdyaii^ia-)  A'dfAaia-triAyu  jii/ra,  is  known; 
while  Dr  Jolly  consider*  the  V'ijA>iM-*mri/i,''a  comiwudium  ol  law, 
composed  in  miaad  aOtras  and  iiokas,  to  be  nothing  but  a  Vaishnava 
recast  of  the  Klthaka-dhamui-sfllra.  which,  in  it*  original  form, 
seems  no  longer  to  exist.  As  regards  the  Tailtiriyas,  the  Kalna- 
•Otra  most  widely  accepted  among  them  was  that  of  Apaatamha. 
to  whose  vhool,  as  we  have  seen,  was  also  due  otir  existing  rrcensi<in 
of  the  Taittiriya-samhitL  The  A ftistumha-kalfxi-iulm  consists 
of  thirfy  praina  (questions):  the  first  twenty-five  ot  these  con- 
stitute the  Snuit»aatfa^  f«  mnI  9f  the  C|fhya-sOtta:i«  at  and 
the  Dharma-«atra:»  and  tbe  fast  the  ^Iva-aOtra. .  Pnfea 


Bahler  has  tried  to  fix  the  date  of  thn  srork  somewhere  between  the 
5th  and  3rd  centuries  n.c. ;  but  it  can  hardly  yet  he  considered  a» 

definitely  settled.   Considerably  more  ancient  than  this  work  are  the 


*Thc  text,  with  Sankara's  commentary,  and  an  English  trans- 


 by  E,  RAer,  BM.  tnd. 

*TniH.  by  P.  IA.  MWer,  5.0.E.'voi.  xv.,  and  others. 
"See  P.  V.  Bradke.  Z.D.M.C.  vol.  xxx^i.    A  MS.  of  a  nartMn  of 
the  Srauta-sfllra.  with  the  comment.irx'  of  the  famous  Mimimai*! 
Kumurila,  hiis  been  photo-lithographed  by  tbe  India  Office^  under 
fjolilst ticker's  supervision. 

"  Kdited  by  F.  Knauer  (L«pzie,  1897). 
"  l%<lite<l  and  translated  by  J.  Jolly. 
"  E*lit.-«l  by  R.  G.-irt«.  in  BM.  tnd. 
Ed.  M.Wintemiti  (Vienna,  1887):  trana.  H.  Oldcnberg.  5.B.E. 

vol.  XXX. 

»  C.  BOkkr  baa  pubUihed  tbe  teat  wlhextiacta  from  Handatta-a 
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 bKl*>«UM,t  wMdt  coMbtt  «r  tlw  mme-pAadoal  div{. 

itoaa,  and  tlw  AirodMiMMM,  of  winch,  however,  only  •  lew  por- 
tion! have  M  yet  been  memtnd.  Th<  Hinpyakeii-sAtra  .*  which  k 
mote  i^odem  thu  tlwt  of  AputfcmlMi.  from  which  it  differs  but  Ihtle. 
it  likewise  fracmentary,  m  U  al*o  th«  Vaikh&nAM-iOtra;*  white 
tcvcral  oth<  r  ICilija-sutras,  especially  that  of  Laugillcshi,  are  found 

auoted.  The  rccogni/«l  comprndium  ol  ibe  White  Yajus  ritual  is 
le  Sroula-sillTa  oi  K&tyiyana,*  in  twcnty-eix  adhyiyai.  This 
work  U  supplemented  by  a  Urge  number  of  Moondary  tmUies. 
likewise  aitnbutcd  to  Kityiyana,  amone  which  nay  be  mentiooed 
the  Ckaratui-vyului,*  a  statistical  account  of  the  Vcdic  Khools, 
which  iinfortunalcly  has  come  iJuwn  to  "i*  in  a  wry  unsatisfactory 
State  ti(  pri-x  rvaliun.  A  m.inual  of  flomcstic  ritc5,  cloit-ly  onnoctcj 
uith  Kat yuyana  s  work,  is  the  K^Hya-[nhya-5ulra*  ascriixxl  to 
P.ir.isk.ii.i.  To  Kityiyana  wc  further  owe  the  Viljatafiryi-prdli- 
idkhya,'  and  a  catalogue  (aHukramattl)  of  the  White  Yajus  texts. 
Aa regards  the  former  work,  h  is  still  doubtful  whether  (with  Weber) 
we  have  to  consider  it  as  older  than  Pio>'i>>  or  whether  (»ith  Gold- 
stOckcr  and  M.  MuUer)  we  are  to  identity  it«  aiithi>r  with  V&nini"s 
critic.  The  only  cxistiag  I'ratiiikhya'  of  the  Ul.ick  ^'ajus  belongs 
to  tho  Taiitiriyat.  >  It*  author  U  unknown,  and  it  confines  itself 
cnt;r.'iy  to  the  TaktMiya  aaiphhl, to tha fir Iwlnii «C tht  Brtlmiaga 

and  Araoyalca. 

D.  ittkona-ecda.— The  Atharaa  via  the  latcit  flf  Vadie  cot- 
lectioiu  to  be  recopuaed  at  part  of  the  wcred  canon.  That  It  is 
also  the  youngest  Veda  is  proved  by  iu  laa^ge,  which 
both  from  a  uxical  and  a  grammatical  point  of  view, 
marks  an  intermcdiiite  stage  between  the  main  body  of 
the  Rik  and  the  lir."ihmai|ij  ^wriixl.  In  rrg.irJ  a1«3  to 
the  nature  of  its  contents,  and  the  spirit  which  pervades  them,  this 
Vadic  collection  occupies  a  poMtion  apart  from  the  othcfib  Whilst 
tibe older  Vedas  seem  clearly  to  leflect  tne  tBCOKniaed  leltgloua  noilem 

ind  practices  of  the  upper,  and  so  to  speak,  leifiectable  classes  of  the 
iryan  trihei.  as  iealoudY  watched  over  by  a  priesthood  deeply 
interotrd  in  the  undiminished  maintenance  «>f  the  traditional 
obser\-.in!  f^.  the  fourth  Veda,  on  thr  other  hand,  de.iU  mainly  wiih 
all  manner  of  Mii>r-rstitious  practices  such  as  have  at  all  timc5  found 
a  fertile  soil  in  the  lower  strata  of  primitive  and  less  advanced 
peoples,  and  are  even  apt,  below  the  surface,  to  maintain  their 
I  bold  on  the  popular  mind  in  comparatively  ci viliied  corn- 
Though  the  constant  intcrminjiling  with  the  aboriginal 
OUy  well  DC  believed  to  have  excrciiied  a  deteriorating  in- 
ithe  Vedic  people  in  thi»  respect,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubled 
;  superstitious  prartu-rs  of  the  kind  revealed  by  the  Athar\'an 
md  the  tenth  book  of  the  Kik  must  at  all  times  have  obtained 
;  the  Ar>'an  people,  aiid  that  they  only  came  to  the  surface 


MMmblli. 


«liM  dMW  noeived  the  stamp  of  reoofniied  forms  of  popular  belief 

&^  adnutvon  of  these  collections  of  spells  and  incantations  into 
sacred  canon.  If  in  this  phase  of  superstitious  1>eUef  the  old 
foda  still  find's  place,  t  h<-ir  character  has  visiblv  changed  so  as  to  be 
more  in  accordamt-  with  xhtnc  myotic  rites  at.d  m.is'ii-  r^rforniaiu <•» 
an<l  the  part  they  ,in-  f.iUi-il  ujion  to  (  l.iv  in  them,  a-,  (lie  i  ronu-tcts 
of  the  votary's  cabalistic  practices  and  the  avcrtcra  of  the  mahciuus 
dc4nis  of  sMftal  eaaniisa  aad  tha  ifir'^^r'**  infhttnfct  to  which  he 
iMttb  ascribe  Ms  f^ara  aad  Mlmcb  as  wdl  aa  his  bodily  silmcnts. 
Tha  fourth  Veda  may  thus  be  tald  to  supplement  in  a  r('mark,il>le 
iManncr  the  picture  of  the  domestic  life  at  the  Vedic  Aryan  as  pre- 
sented in  the  Crihya-Bfitras  or  house-rules;  for  whiUt  these  deal 
only  with  the  orderly  aspects  of  the  daily  duties  and  periodic  ob- 
vrvances  in  the  life  of  the  respectable  householder,  the  Atharvaveda 
allows  us  a  deep  insight  into  "  the  obscurer  nUtioaaMd  amotions 
of  human  life  ■';  and,  it  may  with  truth  be  ntd  that  "the  Hterary 
diligence  of  the  Hindus  has  in  this  in'lanec  preserved  a  document  of 
priceless  value  for  the  institutional  history  of  early  India  as  well  as 
lor  the  ethnolo'^iral  history  of  the  human  race  "  (M.  Bloomfield). 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  tbo  AthaiwBwada  la  piftirally  HakoawB 

in  th<'  south  of  India.* 

This  l<»dy  of  »|>fUs  and  hymns  is  traditionally  associated  with 
two  old  mythic  pricMly  families,  the  Atharvans  and  Angiras,  their 
names,  in  the  plural,  serving  either  singly  or  combined  (AtharvJln- 

'The  ^ulva-sQtra  has  been  published,  with  the  commentary  of 
Kaparditvamin,  and  a  translation  by  G.  Thil'iut,  in  the  Urnnres 
PiinJil  (1875).  The  Dltarm.i-sOtra  has  Xxvn  i.litrd  by  E.  Ilult^isch 
(Leiiuig.  1H»4),  and  translated  by  G.  BQhler,  S  B  I:  ».iv. 

*  The  H.  Grihya-satra,  ed.  J.  Kime  (Vienna.  i8a9);  trans. 
H.OIdMibai.5.B.£.voLBat.    _  .      .    _  _  . 

*An  aeeouBt  of  the  VaOdk  DhicnMOtim  ^Mf  by  T.  Block 
(Vienna.  1896). 

*  Edited  by  A.  Weber,  l8sS> 
»Wel)eT,/B<f  .S(i<rf.  iii. 

*  Text  and  Gerntan  t  ransbtion  by  A.  Stenrler. 

'Edited,  with  Uvafa's  commentary,  and  a  German  translation,  by 
A.  Waber,  ind.  Stmi.  iv.;  another  ed.  in  Benares  Sansk.  Ser.  (tSM). 

•The  work  has  been  published  by  W.  D.  Whitney,  with  a  trans, 
lation  and  a  commetttary  by  an  unknown  author,  called  TrihhSsh- 
yaratna,  i^.  "  )ewel  of  the  three  commentaries,"  it  being  founded  on 
three  older  commentaries  by  Vararuchi  (?  Kuty&yana).  Mlhishcya 
an  l  Atr<  >a. 

•A.  OumcU,  Oauij.  Indat  «i  Tanjwt  Saiuk.  MSS.  p.  37. 


or  dasaes  of  pi  mil  ate  by  tiatftioQ  connected  sdth  tha  service  of 

the  sacred  tm;  but  whilst  the  Atharvans  seem  to  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  auspicious  aspects  of  the  fire-cult  and  the  {icr- 
formancc  of  propit'iatory  rites,  the  Angiras,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
represented  as  having  been  mainly  engageil  in  the  uncanny  prattites 
of  vjrcery  and  exorcism.  Instead  of  inc  Atharvans.  another  mythic 
family,  the  Bhpgus,  are  similarly  connected  with  the  Angiras 
(Bhrigvanijintsas)  as  the  depositaries  of  this  mystic  science,  la 
course  of  time  the  lore  of  the  Atharvans  came  also  to  ha\-e  appUad 
to  it  the  title  of  Brahmaveda;  a  designation  which  was  appareatly 
meant  to  l>e  iind<  r«.to<id  both  in  the  sense  of  the  Veda  of  the  Brahman 
iirlest  or  suiicrinii  nilcnt  of  the  sacrifice,  and  in  that  of  ihc  lore  of  the 
lirahma  or  Nicretl  (magic)  word,  and  the  supreme  deity  it  is  sup- 
posed to  emlxxly.  The  current  text  of  the  Alkarvc-samktld^* — 
apparently  the  recension  of  the  ^unaka  school — consists  of  some 
7SOdUlannt  pieces,  about  iivc-stxths  of  which  is  in  various  mc 
the  Kmaining  portion  being  in  prose.  The  whole  mass  is  div 
into  twenty  Ivooks.  The  principle  of  distribution  is  for  the  1 
part  a  merely  formal  one,  in  books  i.-xiii.  pieces  of  the  same  or  abotit 
the  same  niiiiiln  r  <if  vcrM-s  Iwing  i>Uicc<l  tt)t;ether  in  the  Mmc  book. 
The  next  fi\c  In  ^  k  i,  ms  -x%  ul.,  have  each  its  own  sptcial  Mihj<-ct : 
xiv.  treats  of  itvaniage  and  M  vual  union;  xv.,  inj>ro*e,  ofjthc  Vrit>^ 


religious  vsfjnnt;  xvi. 


chiefly  of 


conjuration:  xvu.  of  a  lengthy  mvstic  hymn;  aad  xviil. 
all  that  relates  to  death  and  funcnl  titca.  Of  the  last  two  books  ao 
account  b  taken  in  the  Aihasva-ptttiflkhya,  and  they  indeed  stand 
clearly  in  the  relation  of  supplements  to  the  original  collection. 

The  nineteenth  twok  evidently  was  the  result  oi  a  subse<]uent 
gleaning  of  pieces  »imilar  to  those  of  the  earlier  books,  which  had 
probably  escaped  the  collectors'  attention;  while  the  last  book, 
consisting  almost  entirety  of  hymns  to  Indra,  taken  ftont  the  ^ik- 
sarflhitft,  IS  nothing  more  than  a  litiirgical  manual  of  recitations  and 


the  ten  so<alled  kuntapa  hvmnsliaj-ljiiSijt  consisting  PMtly 
laudatory  recitals  of  generous  patroa*  «  SSCTiUcial  ptfcill 

partly  of  riddles  and  didactic  subjects. 

The  Atharvan  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  much  less  satisfactory 
state  of  preservation  than  any  of  the  other  Saiphit&s.  and  its  inter- 
pretation.  which  ofTcn  considerable  dilicukisaon  account  of  numer- 
ous popular  and  out-of-the-way  expwsiiows,  has  so  far  recrived 
comparatively  little  aid  from  native  sources.  l.e»s  help,  in  this 
respect,  than  mi,;ht  ha\e  K-en  expected,  is  afforded  by  a  recently 
published  cviinmentary  professing  to  havelKrn  coin{K»ed  by  Siyaoa 
Acl-irya;  serious  doubts  have  indeed  lieen  thrown  on  the  authenti- 
city of  its  ascription  to  the  fi«mou»  Vedic  eiiet;etic.  Of  very  con- 
siderable importance,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  discovery  ia 
Kashmir  of  a  second  recension  of  ihe  Atharva-satphiiA,  contained 
in  a  single  birch-bark  MS.,  written  in  the  ^urad&  character,  aad 
lately  made  available  by  an  excellent  chromo-photographic  lepro. 
duction.  This  new  reeen»i(hn,"  n^trilied  in  the  eolophnns  of  the  KiS. 
to  the  Paippalida  ^  hi>ol.  cunMsts  likewise  of  twenty  book?,  kiin  j.t), 
but  both  m  textual  matter  and  in  its  arr,>nj;emt-nt  it  difTers  very 
much  from  the  current  text.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  latter, 
including  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  book,  is  wanting:  while  the 
hymns  of  the  nineteenth  book  arc  for  the  most  part  found  also  in 
this  text,  though  not  as  s  separate  book,  but  scattered  over  the 
whole  collection.  The  twentieth  book  is  wanting,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  of  the  verses  not  taken  from  the  liik.  As  a  set-off  to  these 
shorti  (imirii;^  the  new  version  ofler^i.  however,  a  K'""'  deal  of  frc»h 
maitir.  am.iuntim;  to  about  onc-iixih  of  the  whole.  1-rom  the 
Mahabha^hya  and  other  works  quoting  as  the  beginning  uf  the 
Athar\'a-sanihit&  •  wtsa  that  coincidca  with  tha  firat  vetat  of  tha 
sixth  hymn  of  the  cutTcnt  teat,  it  has  kmi  been  kiKusm  that  at 
least  one  other  recension  muM  have  existed:  but  the  first  leaf  of 
tha  Kashmir  MS.  having  been  lost,  it  cannot  be  determined  whethcf 
the  new  Tccen«ion  (as  seems  all  but  certain)  corresponds  to  the  one 
referred  to  in  t  hose  works. 

The  only  Br»hmai>a  of  the  Atharvan.  the  Copctka-brAkmana,^ 
it  doubtless  one  of  the  most  modern  and  least  Important  works 
erf  its  class.   It  consists  of  two  parts,_the  first  of  which 
contains    cosmogonic    speculations,  interspcned  wirh 
legends,  ^lo^tly  adapted  from  other  Brlhm^t)s*>      'J  kJ*»m«««. 
general  inbtructions  on  religious  duties  aad  obSCTVaaccs;  " 
while  the  scrond  part  treats,  in  a  very  dsauhoty  jaaWBSF,  oC  ' 
pointsof  the  sacrificial  ceremonial.  


i*Editcdby  Professors  Roth  and  Whitney  (1856);  with  Siyana's 

commentary,  by  ShanVar  I',  romlit  (4  vols.,  Bombay,  lfUj5-i89»). 
Inrl.  \  vcrborum,  by  Uhitniv,  in  J.  An\.  Or.  S.  vol.  xii.,  Eng.  trans, 
by  K.  11.  T.  GtitTith  (in  verse)  (3  vols.,  Iknares.  1897);  by  W.  D. 
Whitney  (with  a  critical  and  exrectical  commentary),  revised  and 
edited  by  Ch.  R.  Lanman  (2  vols..  Harvard  Or.  Ser..  1905) ;  and  (with 
some  omi'^siona)  by  M.  Bloomfidd,  SMJS.  vol.  xlii. :  cf .  also  Bloom- 
field."  TheAtharvaveda,"  in  MMer^tenryrf.  (18^). 

"The  first  account  of  a  ci->py  of  it  was  civen  by  Professor  R.  v. 
Rolh.  in  his  academic  di-sertation.  "  T^i  r  .At  h.irvas  i  da  in  Kaschmir  " 
(1871;).  The  rei>r>Hlii.  ti..n  <,n  =544  p'.  i'. ulil.'d  by  M.  Bloon&cld 
anil  k.  Garlic  llialtim  ue,  !<»  'i 

"  Cdiicd  in  the  BM.  Ind.  by  lUjcndraUda  Mtira. 
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Tlie  KAtpd'tuirai  belonging  10  ihU  Veda  comprue  both  a  manual 
of  trauta  nm,  the  Vaiidiia-sitrtL*  and  a  manual «( 4ioaMttic  rite*. 

  the  Kamhka  iutra.'  The  laiicf  imtiM  i>  not  only  the 

^^~***  more  interpsling  of  the  two,  but  »lw>  the  tnoi*  ancient, 
"fi^.  being  actually  quoted  in  the  other.  The  teacher  Kiiuiika 
i<  rcT>catcdly  referred  to  in  the  work  on  pointii  o(  cervmonUl 
d«K  t  rmt-.  C<jn-,<i:ii-il  with  t hit  Sutra  are  upwards  of  seventy  Parilnk- 
tat,*  or  supplementary  trcaliMS,  mosUv  in  metrical  form,  on  various 
•ubjecu  bearii^ o«  toe  performanoe  of  grihya  riica.  The  laat  tiitra- 
woni  to  be  noticed  in  conneaion  with  ihia  Veda  ia  tiie  SaMnakiyA 
OmtMridkyiyiki.*  Iiein^  a  Pr^lliUkhya  of  the  Atharva-Minhiti,  «o 
called  fmm  \'.'-  (onsi^ing  of  four  lectures  (adhyiya).  Althouffh 
SunaV-i  r  ifi  h  iriiK  credited  with  U-ing  the  actual  author  of  tno 
work,  n  ri-^i  Irmn  thai  hi*  opinion  n  rejected  in  the  only  rule  where 
hi«  nanw  app«dts.  (here  i»  no  reaton  to  duubl  that  it  chiclly  cm- 
bojrc-i  the  phonetic  theories  of  that  teacher,  which  were  afterwards 
perfected  by  member*  of  his  school.  Whether  thi»  Siunaka  is 
Mr'^^effl  with  the  writer  ol  that  name  to  whom  the  final  redaction 
«f  (be  Slk>laprSttiikhya  of  the  Rik  is  atcribed  »  not  known :  but 
k  ia' worthy  of  note  that  on  at  least  two  points  where  SJilcilya  is 
qwMcd  by  r.inini,  (he  C'h.iturldhya) ilU  seems  to  be  rclerrril  10 
nthcr  than  the  KlU  prjuijkhya.  SjunnUa  i*  <|iiiii(fl  onrc  in  (he 
VSjawiieyi-p'.'' i-~ikhva  ;  and  it  is  p<>  ,  iMu  ifi.ii  K.ji  _s  .'ly. 1:1.1  ti.iH  die 
Chatttrlcihyiiyika  in  view,  though  his  reference  docs  not  quite  tally 
vhh  the  leapccUtK  rale  of  that  wovh. 

Another  cfa«  of  wrttlngs  alreoidy  atliitM  to  aa  tcadiiionaliy 
CMUMCtcd  with  the  Alharv'aveda  are  the  numeriHJs  Upamshadt* 
which  do  not  specially  attach  thomvlvcs  to  one  or  other 
of  the  Sjmhitas  or  Br.itimjn.i*  uf  ihr  othrr  Vulas.  The 
Ath.ir%;in.i-upani'.li.cils.  mo»tlv  tomfxivxl  in  ^lokas.  may 
be  roughly  divulixl  into  two  cUssc*,  vir.  those  o(  a  purely  sjxculative 
or  general  pantheistic  character,  treating  chiefly  of  the  nature  of 
ibe  supreme  spirit,  and  the  means  of  allaining  to  union  therewith, 
and  those  of  a  sectarian  tendency.  Of  the  former  category,  a  limited 
iwniber — such  as  the  Prasna,  NluQdaka,  and  MS^idilkya-upanishads 
—have  probably  to  be  assigned  to  the  later  (leriod  ol  Vraic  Utcralure ; 
whilst  the  others  presuppose  more  or  lr<,5  distinctly  the  existence 
o(  some  fully  devcloix-d  >\  s.tem  of  philirxjphy,  «-5peri.illy  the  Vc<J."inta 
or  the  Yijga.  The  sect.iri-in  I  (ani^hads.  on  the  other  hind  — 
identifying  the  supreme  spirit  cither  with  one  of  the  fonns  of  Vishgu 
<MKh  a*  the  NMyaoa.  Npiiiiiha  rtaaiily.  Rim-tifiaaiya.  CopUa- 
CIpaidya  Upaniihada},  or  with  Siva  the  Riidra|iuiiahad),or  wkh 
mme  alkcr  ticity— belong  to  post-Vcdic  limei. 

I.  Thx  Classical  Pf.mod 

The  ClaisuaJ  Litrralurt  of  India  is  .ilmost  entirely  a  pro'Iud 
Ot  anificiaJ  growth,  in  the  icu^v  thai  its  vcliidc  was  nol  l!-.c 
language  of  the  gencraj  body  of  the  fK-ople,  but  of  a  small  and 
educated  clx«.  It  would  scarcely  be  possible,  even  apjiroxi- 
asuly.  to  fix  tbe  tuna  when  Ibc  literary  idiom  ceased  lo  be 
~  by  tbe  oommoa  pcofde.  We  only  know  that  in  tbe 
.MX,  tbeie  «dtf«d  Mveni  dialects  in  diflemt  pans 
•f  ■ertbem  ladb  wUdi  dlfered  conriderably  from  tbe  Sanikrii ; 
and  Butldlust  tradition  stales  that  Gautama  Sikyamuni  bimKlf, 
in  the  6lh  cefltur>  B.C.,  used  the  local  ilialecl  of  Magadha  (Brhar) 
for  preaching  his  new  dixtrinc.  NVit  ur.li'Mrly,  indeed,  popular 
diaJett*,  diflcring  perhaps  but  slightly  from  o.nc  another,  may 
have  cxi'.icd  as  early  as  the  lime  of  the  V'edic  hymns,  when  the 
IiKio-.'\o''^n^>  (livided  into  clans  and  tribes,  occupied  the  Land 
of  the  Seven  Rivers;  but  such  dialects  must  have  sprung  up 
after  tbe  extension  o(  the  Aryan  sway  and  language  over  the 
breadth  of  nortbcm  India.  But  there  is  no  reason  why, 
iritli  the  aSMotct  ot  local  dialccts»  tbe  Utcfai>  langmfe 
net  have  kept  In  toudi  «hk  tite  people  in  Imlia,  as'ehe- 
wbere.  save  for  the  fact  tlial  ffom  a  certain  time  thai  language 
remained  altogether  stationary,  allowing  the  vernacular  dialects 
m-^rc  an<l  more  to  diverge  from  il,  AItl:ou;:h  linRuiiiic  research 
had  b'cen  surccssf ully  carried  on  in  India  lor  centuries,  the  actual 
pTimmalir.\l  fixation  cjt  SanArit  seems  lo  have  taken  ()lacc  atx)ut 
cootempofaneously  with  the  first  spread  oi  Buddhism;  and 

*  Tiart  and  a  Gennan  translation  pubUihcd  by  It  Carfae  (1878); 
Ccnaaa  tranv  by  W  Caiand  (1910). 

■Thia  diAcult  treatise  has  been  published  wih  extracts  from 
CMWiufUwitf  by  Prulesaor  BkiamfiiM.   T«0  icciioaa  oi  it  bad 
been  pfinMd  and  iiaarfitcd  by  A.  Wiber.  "Omina  ct  Fsitenta 
(1859) 

'  These  trans  ha\«  btcn  cdhtd  by  G.  M.  Brtlhn  and  J.  v. 
KaeelciD.  pan  i  (1909}- 

TldMawi  tiaariMMl  by  W.  &  WhitMy- 
_*Far  n  loB  Kh  «f  caiitMic  tiaadatlona  «f  and  e*say»  on  the 
jjjiriiili.iae  latrad.  to  Maa  MlUicf^  **  UpanUwds*''  SJtA  i. 


indeed  that  popular  religious  movement  undotibtedly  < 
a  poweifal  inlhimre  on  tbe  lingiiistic  devdopmcnt  U  India. 

A.  Pottitd  Literature. 
1.  Epic  Potms. — The  Hindus,  like  the  Greeks,  possess  tifO 
great  national  epics, 


the    Afi:/idf7iiifi;/j    .infl  the 


The  UithiihhiUala*  i  f.    "  the  preai  ([>oem  or  talc)  of 


the  BhSrat.iN."  is  not  vj  rnui  h  a  uniform  epic  poem  as 
a  miscellaneous  collection  uf  [xietry,  consisting  of  a 
heterogeneous  mass  of  legendary  and  didactic  matter, 
worked  into  and  round  a  central  heroic  narrative.  The  author- 
ship of  this  work  is  aptly  attributed  to  Vyisa.  "  the  arranger," 
the  penonification  of  Indian  diasliwmii  On^tbebanoutUoe 
of  tbe  leading  story  can  hen  be  given. 

In  the  n>ya1  line  of  Hsstinlpam  (tiie  ancient  Delhi) — claiming 
descent  from  the  moon,  and  hcoce  C^Ued  the  Lunar  race  (soma- 
vaipi.)).  and  counting  among  its  ancestors  Kin^  lih.irata,  after 
whom  India  is  called  Bharaia-varsha  (laml  ol  the  Uh.'iraias) — the 
!.uecr«ion  lay  t)et»e»"n  t»ii  ttruiher^,  when  I)hrtl.lr."l^h^^.<,  the  elder. 
Ijcini;  Mind,  had  to  make  way  Uir  his  limther  ['.iitrju.  After  a  time 
the  iaiicr  rrtin-d  to  the  forest  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
huntiNK:  and  Ohritainahtn  iMWHied  tbe  gmwwnfM,  aamtcd  by 
his  unae  BhUima,  the  Nettor  of  the  poein.  Arnr  some  years 
Pan'Ju  died,  leaving  live  vms,  vir.  Yudhishthira,  Bhima  and 
Arju  i.i  Ir.  hl^  I  hi«  f  wife  Kunti.  and  the  twins  Nakula  and  Sih.nleva 
by  .M.idri  The  latter  having  (mrnt  herself  aloni;  with  her  dead 
husband.  Kunti  returne<l  with  ili<  li'..  inimcs  in  H.»MiiT.\pura,  and 
was  well  receive<l  by  the  lung,  who  ollered  to  have  his  nephew* 
brought  up  together  with  bis  own  sons,  of  whom  he  had  a  bundled, 
Uurytxlhana  being  the  eldeft.  Fram  their  ncat-grandrather  Kimi 
both  families  aie  called  JCanram;  but  for  distinction  that  name  ja 
more  usually  applied  to  the  sons  of  DhritarSshtra,  white  thnr 
enusini,  as  the  younger  line,  are  namc<l.  after  their  father,  I'dn/ftirtis. 
Ihe  rivalry  and  vatNin^  (urn.ii'-.  'if  ihev.-  two  ho'JK-5  f<jrm  the 
main  plot  of  the  <  [••>[«.i-.     The  I'jii'lu  prinres  sorin  proxed 

themM-lves  criMtly  Mi|«  ri<ir  tn  th<  ir  i.n;  1:1-;  .in:l  ^■ullhivh^hi^,l, 
the  eldest  01  them  all,  was  to  be  appointed  bcir-apparent.  Uut, 
by  hi*  son's  advice,  the  kiof.  |ood4aiufed  but  weak,  iadueed  his 
nephews  for  a  time  to  retiie  mm  couft  and  fciide  at  a  home  where 
the  unscrupulous  Duryodhana  meant  to  destroy  them.  They 
escapeil,  however,  and  pas-scd  some  time  in  the  forest  with  their 
mother.  Here  Oraup-idi,  d.iuyhtcr  of  King  Drupada  of  Panchlla, 
wiin  l>y  Arjuna  in  open  contest,  became  the  wife  ol  the  five  brothers. 
Un  that  occasion  ilicy  also  met  their  cousin,  Kunti's  nephew,  the 
famoua  Yldava  prince  Krishna  of  Dvlrakl,  who  ever  afterwards 
remained  their  faithful  frieita  and  confidential  adviser.  Dhfita- 
rlsh^ra  now  resolved  to  divide  the  kingdom  between  the  tmo  bellies { 
whercupc>n  the  Pandavas  built  for  themselveii  the  city  of  indiaprasths 
(on  the  site  of  the  modern  Delhi).  After  a  time  of  great  prf«j>erity, 
Yudhi\h;hira,  in  a  of  dii  e.  \mx  everything  to  Durv  txllsai  .i, 

when  it  was  ^etth-d  th.i;  the  f'anij.ivas  should  retire  to  tlic  forot 
(or  twelve  ye.irs.  but  >!n.iilj  afterw.inN  Ix-  re-.tiiri-<l  to  thc-ir  kinK<loin 
if  they  succeeded  in  passing  an  additional  year  in  disguise,  without 
being  tecogniaed  by  any  one.  During  their  focvst-life  they  met  with 
many  adventures,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  their  encounter 
with  King  layadratha  of  Chedi,  who  had  carried  off  Draupadl 
from  their  hermitage.  After  the  twelfth  year  had  expired  they 
leave  the  forest,  and.  assuming  various  disKui'e*,  take  service  at 
the  court  of  King  \  ir-^a  of  Matsya.  Here  all  noes  well  for  a  time 
till  the  ciueen's  brother  Kkhaka,  a  ercat  warrior  and  commander  of 
the  royal  forces,  falls  in  love  with  Draupadi,  and  is  slain  by  Bhima. 
The  Kauravas,  profiting  by  Kichaka's  death,  now  invade  the 
Matsyan  kingdom,  when  the  Papdavas  side  with  King  Virita,  and 
there  ensues,  on  the  field  of  Kurukshetra,  during  eighteen  oays,  a 
vn<~i  of  fierce  Kittles,  ending  in  the  annihilation  of  the  Kauravas. 
^  udHi'-hthira  now  at  laM  l:>eci)me»  yuv.vr.ija,  and  eventually  king — 
l)('.[iMr.'ish(ra  having  resigned  and  rriired  with  his  wife  and  Kunti 
to  the  fiin-^t,  where  they  "Oyn  after  iK'ii-.h  in  a  conflagration.  Learn- 
ini;  also  the  death  of  Kri^h^ia,  Yudhishthira  himself  at  last  becomes 
tired  of  life  and  resigns  his  crown;  ami  the  &ve  pfinceSi  with  their 
faithful  wife,  and  a  dog  that  joins  tliem,  act  out  for  Monnt  Meni, 
to  seek  admission  to  Indra's  heaven.  On  the  way  one  by  one  drops 
off,  till  Yudhishthira  alone,  with  tbe  dog.ieachcs  tbe  gMc of  heaven; 
but.  the  dog  being  refused  adroit taiKe,  the  king  declines  r"— — 


*  Three  complete  Indian  editions,  the  handiest  in  4  vols..  Itictud* 
ine  the  Harivam&a  (Calcutta,  1834-1839);  a  Bombay  edition,  with 
Nilakan^ha's  commentary  (1863);  and  a  third,  in  Telugu  characters, 
containing  the  Southern  recension  (Madras,  1855-1860).  Another 
Southern  edition,  in  N.ij;ari.  is  now  apnearing'at  Bomlwy.  (dind 
by  Krishnacharya  and  \  vaMchar^a  of  Kumbakonam.  An  English 
translation  has  been  brought  out  at  C.iKuit.i  by  I'ratap  Chundra 
Roy  (1883-1894);  and  another  by  M.  N.  Dun  (5  vols.,  Calcutta, 
iB4>6):  whilst  nunwinm  gispdea  nave  been  primed  and  translated 
by  European  ■dldbn>  rbr  n  oitkd  analysis  of  this  epic  consult 
A.  Holtmann.  Jte  itahUhmmU  v^  Kids  l89n-i«98)i  W. 
HopUaik  ne  &M(      ^ /adia  (New  Yarit.  ipm). 
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without  it.  when  the  dog  turn*  out  to  be  no  other  th«n  the  god  of 

Justice  hiniM.-lf,  h.iiving  a&sumcd  that  form  to  test  Yudhiiihlhini's 
constancy.  Hut,  findini;  n<'tlh«T  hm  nnr  his  h»t'thrr<iin  hr.ivr :i, 
and  bcinff  tol'l  lli.it  tlu  )  jrr  in  I  lie  ncthtr  world  to  t  xiu^itr  rlu-ir 
sin*,  the  Icing  iniiila  ua  sh.ifin^  thnr  f.iti'.  whi  n  ilii>,  uxi,  provt-s  J 
trial,  and  they  arc  all  rcumtKl  to  c  njoy  [K  rjK  tujl  bliss. 

The  complete  work  con&tsis  of  upwards  of  100,000  couplets — 
{Is  contents  thus  being  nearly  eight  limes  the  bulk  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  combined.  It  is  divided  into  eighteen  books,  and 
a  supplement,  rnlillcd  Harivam^.  or  genealogy  o(  the  god  Hari 
(Krisli9ft-Visb9u)k  In  the  intniduaiM,  VylM,  bctug  about  lo 
c^mle  Ihepeem,  binadeto9ayO'Si)lwt»f«rlieaiul90ine 
of  hit  disciples  knew  Sdoo  couplets;  and  farther  on  (i.  101)  he 
is  to  have  composed  the  collection  relating  to  the  Bhftratas 
(6Adra<a-MiflAi/d),  and  r.T'.U  rl  llic  /f';ijr,i-/,:m.  whit  h,  not  incluHiriK 
the  episodes,  consisted  of  -4,000  ^lokas.  Now,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  portion  relating  to  thr  fiufl  of  iht  rival  houses  con- 
stitutes somewhere  between  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  of  lh<-  'ivork; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  (his  portion  once  furmed 
a  separate  p^em,  called  iJie  Bkirala.  But,  whether  the  former 
statement  is  to  be  tmdetatood  ts  implying  the  existence,  at  a  still 
earlier  time,  of  m  yet  liborter  venioo  of  about  one^hiid  of  the 
pnwnt  eitcDtof  the kadiocnamtive.  cannot  now  be ditemlned. 
While  tone  of  the  epiiodea  are  ao  looady  eoBiected  writh  the 
story  as  to  be  r«adily  severed  from  it,  otlien  are  to  deaely  inter- 
Woven  with  it  th.u  tlii'ir  rcmov.!!  would  seriously  injure  the  very 
tcvturc  ol  the  work.  This,  however,  only  shows  that  the  original 
poem  must  have  un-lergone  some  kind  of  revision,  or  iKrh.ip-; 
repeated  ncviiums     That  such  has  indeed  jilacc,  at  the 

h,ind  of  Brihnians,  for  <<.-r.l;'.ri.ir>  ami  caste  puqxjses,  cannot  be 
doubted.  According  to  Laii^n's  opinion,'  which  has  been*  very 
generally  accepted  by  scholars,  the  main  story  of  the  poem  would 
be  based  on  historical  events,  via.  on  a  dcatnictive  war  waged 
between  the  two  neighbouring  pcopkt  ot  (he  Kncut  and  Tan- 
chilaa,  who  gcoipkd  the  wtatetn  and  earteia  parts  ot  the 
Madhyadda  (or  **  middle  land  "  Itetween  the'Gangca  and  Jumna) 
rcNpectively,  and  ending  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Kuru  dynasty. 
Oir  the  original  accounts  of  these  events — perhaps  handed  down 
in  the  furni  of  lays  or  sagas  the  Parnjava  dement  wou!:l 
subacqueiitly  bavc  been  grilttJ  as  falciilaleil  lo  promote  tlie 
class  interests  of  the  Brdhmanical  revisers.  It  is  certainly  a 
slrango  coincidence  that  the  five  Pindava  princM  should  have 
taken  to  wife  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  i'anchalas,  and 
ibua  have  linked  their  fortunes  to  a  people  which  is  represented, 
la  accordance  with  ita  name,  to  have  conaitled  of  five  (pandia) 
tribes. 

The  carllcat  direct  tnCoraiation  lepiding  the  edatents  of  epic 
poetry  in  India  is  contained  in  a  paasaBe  of  Dina  CfaiyaoitiDiB 

(c.  A.p.  80),  according  to  which  **  even  among  the  Indians,  tbey 

s  iy,  Honur'.^  jx.eiry  is  sun^;,  having  been  translated  by  them 
into  their  own  dialert  ami  lon^^iie  ";  and  "  the  Indians  arc  well 
:-.i<H.:ainled  with  the  HulTirii.^s  o[  Priam,  the  Linicntations  atii.l 
vi.iilii  of  AndromaiLhc  and  Hecuba,  and  l):e  prowess  of  .\chiile5 
and  Hector."  Now,  although  these  allusions  would  suit  either 
poem,  they  aecm  to  correspond  best  to  certain  inridents  in  the 
JfoMMMByCapedally  as  no  direct  mention  is  made  of  a  warlike 
expedition  to  a  remote  island  for  the  rescue  ol  an  abducted 
woman,  the  roenUanee  of  which  to  the  Trojia  eipcdition 
would  naturally  have  stmek  a  Gieek  beonanng  ecgtMimcd  wUb 
the  general  outline  of  the  Mmtyawa.  tVhence  Bkm  deifved 
his  informatioti  is  not  known;  but  as  many  leading  nannes  oT 
ihc  MahibhawU  aud  even  the  name  of  the  poem  ils<l('arc 
mentioned  in  Pinini's  grammatical  rulei,  not  only  must  the 
BhSrata  legend  have  been  current  in  his  time  Cf  400  b  c  ), 
b  It  most  probably  it  existed  already  in  p<jctital  form,  as 
undoubtedly  it  did  at  the  time  of  Patanjali,  the  author  oi  the 
*'  great  commentary  "  on  Pioini  (c .  1 50  B.C.).  The  great  epic  is 
alio  menUoBcd,  both  as  AUrote  and  MdOhkaralt,  in  the 
CtikyosUn  of  Aivalsyana,  whom  Laaaen  anppoaes  to  have 
lived  about  350  B.C.  Nevertheless  it  must  remain  uncertain 
whether  the  poem  was  then  already  in  the  form  in  which  we 

'  Li-M-n,  Inditckt  AUtTtums  t  ■  >■-  '■'■.  I  733  nqfj. 

*  Vi«.  a>  an  adj.,  ap|>ar«ni!>  with  "  war  "  or  "  poem  "  understood. 


now  have  it,  at  Ica^t  as  far  as  (he  Tcadins  story  and  fxrhaps 
some  of  the  Cpisottes  are  concerned,  a  lat^^e  purtiuQ  of  the 
episodical  matter  beinfi  eleafly  of  later  origin.  It  cannot,  bow- 
ever,  l>e  doubted  that  long  before  that  time  heroic  song  had 
been  diligently  cultivated  in  India  at  the  courts  of  princes  and 
among  Kshatriyas,  the  knightly  order,  generally.  In  the 
Uahtilihdr,i!.:  ixicM  the  tiaasnimion  of  epic  legend  is  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  SUtaa,  a  social  class  which,  in  the  caste- 
system,  is  defined  as  reaidting  from  the  union  of  Kshatriya  men 
with  Brfthma^a  wonca,  and  vdiidi  supplied  the  office  of 
charieteeis  and  heni^  aa  wdi  as  (along  with  the  lU^dhaa) 
that  of  profe»ional  minstrels.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  b  reason 
to  believe  that,  as  Hellas  bad  her  iMXot  who  sang  the  xXfo  Mpur, 
and  fceland  her  skalds  who  recited  favourite  s.ifr;i5,  so  India  had 
from  oldcn  limci  her  prolessional  b.irds,  who  iklighted  to  sin^ 
the  praises  of  kings  and  inspire  the  kuiplns  wiili  w  arlike  feelings. 
If  in  this  way  a  stock  of  heroic  poetry  had  gradually  accumulated 
which  reflected  an  earlier  state  of  society  and  manners,  we  can 
well  understand  why,  after  the  Brdhmanical  order  ,  of  things 
had  been  definitely  established,  the  priests  should  have  deemed 
it  desirable  to  subject  thcse.traidttional  memorials  of  Kshatriya 
chi  valiy  and  ptest^ge  to  their  own  eeaaonhip,  and  adapt  tbcm  t» 
their  own  canons  of  idiili^us  and  civil  law.  Such  a  reviaioo 
wottld  doubtteM  require  considerable- skill  and  tact;  and  if  in 
the  present  version  of  the  work  much  rcmair.s  that  sccm.s  contrary 
to  the  Hrahmanieal  code  and  pretensions — r  j  the  p)olyandric 
union  of  Dr.iupiidi  and  the  I'indu  princes — the  rejs.?n  prub/ibly 
is  that  such  features  were  loo  iiritdy  rooted  in  the  popular  lr,4di- 
tion  to  he  readily  eliminated;  and  all  the  revisers  could  do  waa. 
to  explain  them  away  as  best  iliey  could.  1  bus  Draupadi's  ab- 
normal p<»ition  is  actually  accounted  for  in  five  diflercnl  ways, 
one  of  these  representing  it  as  an  act  of  duty  and  filial  obedience 
on  the  part  of  Arjuna  who,  on  bringing  home  his  fair  prize  and 
annouocing  it  to  liis  mother,  is  told  by  her,  before  seeing  what  it 
IS,  to  share  it  with  his  brotheis.  Nay,  it  has  even  been  scfioiisly 
argued  that  the  BiShmanical  editors  have  completely  changed 
the  traditional  relations  of  the  leading  characters  of  the  story, 
f  or.  althoui^h  the  r.in',la%'as  and  their  cousin  Krishna  arc  ciin- 
s':\ntly  cMolled  as  models  of  virtue  ajid  goodness,  while  the 
Kaur.iv,-;s  and  their  friend  Kiinja — a  son  of  the  sun  god  li-nrne  by 
Kunii  before  her  marriage  with  PSptju,  and  brought  up  Mcrrtly 
as  the  son  of  a  SOta — arc  decried  as  monsters  of  depravity,  these 
estimates  of  the  heroes'  characters  arc  not  unfrequently  belied 
by  their  actions — especially  the  honest  Karpa  and  the  brave 
Duiyodhana  {Le.  "  the  bad  fighter,"  but  formerly  call«l  Suyo* 
dhaaa,  "  the  good  filter  ")  coatrastnig  not  unfavourably  with 
the  u^jr  Kpdi«a  ami  the  cantlous  and  somewhat  eCciniiMte 
Yudhishfhira.  These  consldmtions,  coupled  with  certain 
petuli.'.rlties  on  the  part  of  the  Kaurav.is,  .ipparently  suggestive 
of  an  on>;in.-d  ccjntiexion  of  the  bf.er  with  Buddhist  institutions, 
have  I'.'d  Dr  Holt/maiin  to  devise  an  im>!(ii"jus  th(ory.  via. 
that  the  traditio:ud  stock  t»i  legends  was  tusi  worked  up  into 
a  connected  narrative  by  some  Buddhist  poet — nMst  likely  at 
the  time  oi  the  emperor  A^ka  (r.  tio  B.C.),  whom  the  Kaurava 
hern  Suyodhana  might  even  seem  to  have  been  intended  to 
rcpieseot— and  that  this  poem,  showing  s  decided  predilcctioB 
for  the  Kuiu  pkrty  as  the  tcpicsentatlvcs  of  Buddhist  prirwiplc^ 
was  aftefwardi  revised  in  a  coMtuy  sense,  at  the  thne  of  the 
Brlhmanteal  leactton.  by  votaries  of  Viah^o.  «rtien  the  BiHldlilst 
features  were  gener.dly  modified  into  Saivite  tendencies,  and 
p^romincQce  was  given  lo  the  divine  nature  of  Krish^,  as  an 
incarnation  of  Vishou.  As  this  theory  would,  however,  seem  to 
involve  the  BrShmarvical  revision  of  the  poem  having  taken  place 
subsequent  to  the  decline  of  Buddhist  pre«lomir.anrc.  it  w>>uld 
shift  the  completioiiof  the  work  to  a  considerably  later  date  than 
would  be  consistent  witli  other  evidence.  From  inseriptions  we 
know  that  by  the  end  <rf  tJie  sih  century  aj>.  the  Mahabhirata 
tMS  appealed  to  as  an  authority  on  matters  of  law,  and  that  ita 
ciuat  was  pnctkalfy  what  it  now  is.  Inchidiin  its  sapplemcBli 
the  Harivamia.  Indeed,  everything  seems  to  point  to  the 
prob.iiiil.'ty  of  ttte  work  lu.v  inf;  b<  i.n  if,,i;t>!cte  by  about  a.d.  »oo. 
Uut,  whilst  bharaia  and  Kuru  beruac  lays  may,  and  ptubahly 
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do,  go  back  to  a  much  earlier  age,  it  ficemi;  hardly  powiblc  to 
assume  lh.it  the  r.ii)(iava  epic  in  it'i  prvM/ni  form  can  have  l>ccn 
COffiposr<i  hc!orf  the  (.ircek  invasiun  of  iniLia,  or  al)i)(jt  500  B.C. 
Moreover,  it  is  fiy  no  nicarii  iinpo!>sible  that  the  tpic  narrative 
was  originally  composed — as  some  other  portions  uf  the  works 
are— in  prose,  eittvcr  continuous  ur  mixed  with  snatches  of  verse. 
Nay,  ia  the  opinion  of  some  scholars,  this  poem  (at  well  as  the 
Klnlyaoa)  may  even  have  been  originally  cmiipoied  in  aome 
diafed,  which  would  certainly  best  acooant  for  the 
and  appuctttly  pilkiilk  or  dialectic  foran  Id  wblch 
these  works  abound.  The  leading  poeitioo  occupied  in  the  exist- 
ing epic  by  Krishna  (whence  it  is  actually  called  kirshna  ttda, 
or  the  vii;.i  of  Kri'^ho-il,  and  the  Vaishijava  spirit  pervading  it, 
make  it  vi-ry  pr>ib.iljlo  that  it  a^>5iime<l  its  final  form  under  the 
influence  of  the  Bhigavata  sect  with  wliinn\ iiuiltva  (Kri^llr'.a), 
originally  apparently  a  venerated  local  hero,  came  to  be  reganicd 
as  a  veritable  god,  and  incarnation  of  Vishou.  Its  culminating 
point  this  sectarian  feature  attains  in  the  Bhagavad-tUa  (i^  the 
upanithad),  "sung  by  the  holy  one" — the  famous  tbeOMflhic 
cpiudc,  in  which  Kfiahoa,  in  lofty  mi  bigbly  poetic  kngoaie, 
•■pBoaJi  tht  6oadM  of  biili  (bhakli)  md  ciaima  adoimtioii  as 
iacMTiatioa  el  tie  aufmne  spirit.  Of  the  purely  legeodaiy 
flutter  inoorportted  wfth  tlie  leading  story  of  the  [>ocm,  not  a 
Bttle,  doubtless,  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  latter  iisilf.  Some  of 
these  epixxlcs— c%p<-cially  the  well  known  story  of  Nala  and 
DtBiay.tnii.an'l  iht' tonchinglcgcnd  of  Sjvitit— foim  tbonadvcs 
Bttle  rptr  gems  of  considerable  poetir  value. 

Th«-  Rio:jyjifa,  i.e.  fxK-m  "  relating  to  K.'una,"  i&  ascribed  to 
the  pwt  \  almiki;  and,  allowance  being  made  for  some  later 
additions,  the  poem  indeed  presents  the  appearaitce  of  being 
the  work  of  an  individual  ceniua.  In  its  pfcsEOt  form  it  cooaists 
cfaone  24,000  stoka^,  or  48^000  Baet  of  aiitcai  qrllaUo,  divided 
iate  tewn  booka. 

(t.)  fCnc  Daiantha  el  Koiala,  rcignliif  at  Ayodb^  (OoA). 
ha*  io«tr  «o«ts  borne  him  by  three  wives,  vis.  Rlma,  Bnarsta  and 
the  twins  Lalcshmaoa  and  Satrughna.  RAma.  by  beina  able  to 
bend  an  enormous  bow,  formerly  the  dreaded  weapon  of  the  god 
Kadra,  wins  for  a  wife  Siti.  dauKHltr  nl  jjit.ika,  kinK  of  Videhi 
rirbut}.  (II.)  On  his  return  to  Avodhyit  he  is  to  be  appointed 
Jtm  (ya«a-itiii.  sa  imcott  ret):  but  Bharaia'i  mother 
the  lane  to  naiih  Mi  eldest  a6n  for  fooneen  years  to 


the  wildrrweia,  aiid  appoint  her  m  instead.  Separation  from  his 
fa%T>uriie  son  soon  bcealcs  the  Unc'a  htait;  whcmipon  the  ministers 
C^il  00  Bharata  to  assume  the  reins  of  povernment.  He  n-fuNr*, 
howevw.  and,  1  iki  1,;  luni-jlf  to  KAma  s  rctrivit  t.n  (tie  CliitrakiHd 
Mountain  tin  ISumirlkhund),  implores  him  to  return;  but,  un.ilile 
to  shake  Rima's  retolvc  to  comptetr  his  term  of  oxiie,  he  consents 
to  take  charKT  of  the  kingdom  in  the  meantime.  (III.)  After  a 
ten  yenrs'  residence  in  the  forest,  K3m.i  atlraris  (he  .illrntion  of  a 
fmale  dctnon  (rik»hasi):  and,  infuriuiil  liy  the  n-i<Tiion  of  her 
advances,  and  by  the  wounds  innic:c<l  on  hir  tiy  l,.it-fnTi.in.T,  »ho 
keep*  RAmj  ciini|i.>ny,  she  in-p,rr>  hrr  liinthcr  K.i%.in.i.  il<  mon- 
iung  of  Ceylon,  uith  love  for  Silfi.  in  cun<yjii<  nH'  o(  uhiili  tlio 
burr  is  cirr-t^l  cff  by  him  to  hii  rjoital  Ijnkl.  Whilr  -In-  rr^oluti  ly 
rejects  the  ICikshasa's  addresses,  Kama  sets  out  with  his  brother 
to  her  neacue.  (IV.)  After  numerous  adventures  Ihcy  enter  into  an 
aUiancc  with  Sogriva.  kinc  nf  the  monkeys;  .ind.  with  the  assiitanee 
of  the  monkey-generrtl  HanumSn.  and  Rivana's  own  brother 
Vibhtshaoa,  they  prep.ire  to  assault  LankA.  (V.)  The  monkeys, 
tearinu  up  rocks  and  trrf  s.  cinstritrt  a  pasviRC  acro^i  the  straits — 
th^  «>-<•  ailed  Adam's  DriiL:  ',  -ii'.l  ■  It  ■-njn.itMl  k.1m.»'s  Uri(lj;c  in  India. 
(VI.)  Having  crossed  nvi  r  with  his  allies.  K&ina,  after  ouiny  hot 
•neoonters  and  miraculous  deeds,  sfaurs  the  demon  and  ciMiuia  tht 
ettancbold:  whcrcu|x>n  he  places  vlbkMlaoa  on  the  ihrane  of 
t  jwfc*  To  allav  Rnrn.iS  mi<.|;iv{ngs  as  to  any  taint  she  mi|{ht  have 
incuned  through  coniai  t  with  the  demon,  SilS  now  tureessfully 
ondergocj  an  ordeal  by  fire;  after  which  they  return  to  .Ayodhyll, 
wfcere.aftcratriumphal entry,  RSm.i  i-.  in»t.illod,  (V'l  I  )  Kj'inia.  how- 
erer.  seeing  thai  tne  people  arc  not  wt  satisfied  of  SiiS's  purity, 
ivsolves  10  put  her  away;  whereupon,  in  the  forest,  she  falls  in  with 
\1hntki  himself,  and  at  his  hcrmitace  gives  birth  to  two  sons. 
While  growing  up  there,  they  are  taught  by  the  sage  the  u«c  of  the 
bow,  as  well  a*  the  Ve<Us,  and  the  RfimSy.iiia  as  far  as  the  c.ipturc 
rA  l^nkJi  and  the  royal  entry  into  Ayiidhvl.  I  Ititn.itcly  R-lma 
(i,v  <.-.rT%  .ind  HTogni/eN  them  by  their  won'k-rful  deeds  and  their 
Kkeacss  to  himaeif,  and  takes  his  wife  and  sods  back  with  him. 

Tke  htt  book^it  iHD  benotleed  fnmtUi  bare  outline,  ptetcnts 
•MMworhatAfHifecpiiemaee.  Tbeie  eta  be  Bttle  doubt  that 
it  ti  a  fatcr  ■ddhiM  to  the  mtfc;  and  the  smelt  aMtrcntly 
the  cnae  ta  ftftidt  the  first  book.  witkHhe  exccplioii  of  certain 


portions  which  would  seem  to  have  formed  the  beginning  of  the 
original  poem.  In  these  t»o  books  the  character  of  Kdma 
appears  changed:  he  has  become  deified  and  identified  with  the 
god  \'isbi:in,  whilst  in  the  t^^xxly  of  the  |xx-m  his  char.iLtcr  is 
simply  that  of  a  perfect  man  and  model  hero.  As  regards  the 
general  idea  underlying  the  leading  story,  whilst  the  first  part  of 
the  narrative  can  hardly  be  said  to  differ  materially  from  other 
historical  and  kiiighlly  romances,  the  second  part— the  expcdi' 
lion  lo  Laaki— on  tin  other  hand  bat  called  foith  difleRat 
tbeotitit  trithottt,  however,  any  geneial  agreement  having  to 
far  beeo  inived  at.  Whilst  Lassen  and  Weber  would  tee  in 
this  warlike  expedition  a  poetical  representation  of  the  spread 
of  Aryan  rule  and  civilization  over  siTuthrrn  In  li.i,  Talbo>'S 
Wheeler  took  the  demons  of  I^ink.i,  ngair.st  whom  Kama's 
campaign  is  directc<l.  to  be  intended  for  the  IUid<lhists  of  Ceylon. 
More  recently,  again.  Professor  Jacobi '  of  Honn  h.ts  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  the  poem  has  itcither  an  allegorical  nor  a  religious 
ttrndency,  but  that  its  background  is  a  purely  mythological  one— 
Rlma  representing  the  god  Indra,  and  Slt&— in  accordance  with 
the  mcaalng  of  the  name— the  patonUcd  "  Funow,"  at  wfaicb 
she  it  t]f«o4)r  fawddid  hi  tht  Uvtdi,  and  heaoe  k  a  tatdtiy 
iplfit  of  the  tlihi  Mfth,  iwdded  la  taii%  tha  Jupiter  Ilaviut. 
Monover,  fkem  a  ceoiparfion  of  the  aamtive  of  the  poem  with 
a  popular  version  of  it,  containc<l  in  one  of  the  Pali  "birth- 
stories,"  the  D.i&jralha  jitaka,  which  lacks  the  second  part  of 
the  story,  Professor  Weln-r  tried  to  show  that  the  exfKMlition  of 
I«inkS  cannot  have  formed  part  of  the  original  epic,  but  was 
pr^iKdjiv  h^iM.i  on  some  flBoeial  tcqmlBttnco  with  the  Ttaqr 

legend  of  (ireck  poetry. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  this  poem  is  the  great  variation  of  kt 
textual  condition  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  amounting 
in  fact  to  at  least  three  different  recensions,  ^he  text  most 
widely  prevalent  both  ia  the  north  and  aoutb  bat  been  printed 
r^pcttadly,  with  oommeataiy,  at  Bomlwy,  and  wtt  taken  by 
Mr  R.  T.  H.  Griflith  at  the  huis  for  hb  beautiful  poetical  transla- 
tion.' The  so^lkd  Cauda  or  Bengal  recension,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  differs  most  of  all,  has  been  cdiii^d,  with  an  Italian 
prose  translation,  by  G.  Gorresio;*  whilst  the  third  recension, 
re*"ogni/.cd  chictl>  in  Kashmir  and  western  India,  is  fo  far  known 
only  from  manuscripts  The  mutual  rcl.itinn  of  these  versions 
will  appear  from  the  fact  that  alxiut  one  third  of  the  niatiLr 
of  each  recension  is  itot  found  in  the  other  two;  whilst  in  the 
common  i«ir!iona^  tOO,  there  arc  great  variations  both  in  regard 
to  the  order  of  vents  and  to  textual  readings.  To  accoutit  for 
this  estiaoniintiy  textual  diversity,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  poem  wtt  moit  Ukc^  origiiially  composed  in  a  popolar 
dialect,  and  wtt  thence  turned  into  Stmkilt  by  different  htndt 
trying  to  Improve  on  one  another;  whilst  Professor  Jacobi 
would  rather  ascriljc  the  difference  fo  the  fact  that  the  poem 
was  for  a  lonj;  lime  hamlisl  down  orally  in  Sanskrit  by  rh:i[)- 
sodists,  or  profeiision.al  min-.treU,  when  such  varialioas  miK^it 
naturally  arise  in  different  parts  ot  the  country.  Yet  another 
version  of  the  same  story,  with,  however,  many  inifKirtanl 
variations  of  details,  forms  an  episode  of  the  MchahharcUi.  the 
RimopilUtydHa,  the  relation  of  which  to  Vilmlki's  work  is  still 
a  matter  of  uncertainty.  In  respect  of  both  versification  tod 
diction  the  lUntyana  it  of  a  disUixtly  omre  refined  chancter 
then  the  Jaigtr  poem;  and.  indeed,  Vilmlki  it  leen  alict4y  to 
ctthivate  tooe  of  that  actlrtJc  of  poetry  wMdi  Wtt  canted 
to  escm  m  the  fatter  artificial  lUvyas,  whence  the  title  of 
Adi-kavi,  or  first  poet,  is  commonly  applied  to  him.  Though  the 
political  conditions  reflected  in  the  older  parts  of  the  RSmSyatia 
seem  to  correspond  best  lo  those  of  prc  Buddhistic  tin-.rs,  this 
mifiht  after  all  only  apply  to  the  poetic  materi,.!  hamlcil  down 
orally  and  eventually  cast  into  its  present  form.  To  ch::r.i(  tcn/c 
the  Indian  epics  in  a  single  word:  though  often  dist'igured 
by  grotesque  fancies  and  wild  exaggerations,  they  are  yet  noble 
works,  abounding  in  passages  of  remarkable  descriptive  power, 
•  Das  Rdmayari«  (Bonn,  J 803). 

'London.  i«7o-tR-4:  therr  is  also  an  English  prose  translation 
by  M  N  Dutt  ((  ..;,  una.  iH,,,);  and  a  condcmsdwtnioniBEafNsb 
verse  by  Romesh  Uuit  (London,  Iteo). 

•Tiiria.iaM-i«fir. 
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iatcnsc  pathos,  and  high  poetic  grace  and  beauty;  and  while, 
as  works  of  art,  they  are  far  inferior  to  the  Creek  epics,  in  some 
mpecU  they  appeal  far  more  strongly  to  the  romantic  mind  of 
Eufope,  namely,  by  tbetr  loving  :ipprcciatian  of  natural  beauty, 
their  «ii|«inte  drlincalion  of  nonuitly  low  tad  devotion*  and 
tiidr  tender  lODtjiiwBt  of  oMSfqr  and  ioiilvonm. 

9,  Fttrdvoj  ood  ToMtras. — The  Pmrt^as*  are  partly  legendary 
piitiy  speculative  liistories  of  the  uiuverse,  compiled  for  the 
_  ...  purpose  of  promotinK  sttmc  spexiial,  locally  prevalent 
"^^^  form  of  Brahniaiiical  belief.  They  arc  SDmctimcs 
Styled  a  fiflh  \'etia,  and  may  indeed  in  a  certain  sense  be  Icxikcd 
upon  as  the  scriplurei  oi  Brahmanical  India.  The  term  purina, 
signifying  "  old,"  applied  originally  to  pruhi.starit.  e>[x-cially 
cosmogonic,  legends,  and  then  to  collections  of  ancient  traditions 
fcnerally.  The  existing  works  of  this  class,  though  recognizing 
the  BrUtiBanicai  doctrine  of  the  TrimOrti,  or  triple  manifestation 
of  thedcityOo  itaocttiv*,  preservative  and  dtMinctive  activity) , 
•le  ail  ol  n  Mctarian  tendeoqft  lidng  iatended  10  csubUsh,  on 
quaai-biatoric  groonds,  tlie  dabna  of  aomo  tpedal  god,  or  holy 
pbcf,  on  the  devotion  of  the  people.  For  this  purpose  the 
compilers  have  pressed  into  their  service  a  mass  of  extraneous 
c!i  L.tliL  :ii:inir  t'.i  all  niiinner  of  subjects,  whereby  these  works 
had  become  a  kind  of  jK>pular  encyclo|«eilias  of  u=.rful  know- 
ledge. It  is  evider.t,  however,  from  a  cnniji.ir.it  i\ i  ly  r.irly 
dehnilion  given  of  the  typical  I'uraoa,  as  well  a.s  from  numerous 
coincidences  of  the  existing  works,  that  they  are  based  on,  or 
cnlari;ed  from,  older  works  of  thia  liiod,  more  limited  in  their 
scope  and  probably  of  a  more  decidedly  tritlKistic  tendency  of 
belief.  Tbua  none  of  the  Pmfpaa,  as  now  eitant,  is  probably 
modi  above  a  thousand  ysai*  oldidiougbaoonaldemblo  propor- 
tion of  their  materials  is  doubtless  much  older,  and  may  perhaps 
in  part  go  back  to  several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 

In  legendary  matter  the  I'ur.lnas  have  a  good  deal  in  common 
with  the  epics,  es[K-cially  the  Mahiibharalu — the  compilers  or 
revisers  of  both  classes  of  works  having  evidently  drawn  their 
materials  from  the  same  fluctuating  mass  of  popular  traditions. 
They  are  almost  entirely  composed  in  the  epic  couple! ,  and  imlee;! 
in  much  the  same  easy  flowing  style  as  the  epic  poems,  to  which 
thqr  an^  bommv,  as  a  rale  greadjr  inftcior  in  poetk  value. 

According  to  the  traditional  classification  of  these  worlcs,  there 
are  said  to  be  eighteen  (.WuAiI-,  nr  itreat)  Puranus.  .itid  .i»  m.iny 
l'f':t  pu'iir,iii,  or  ,^^hclrdinatc  t'urun.is.  The  former  jre  Ly  some 
authoriues  divided  into  three  group:i  of  ux,  according  a»  one  or 
otlMT  of  the  thrae  prtnary  quaiiuaa  of  caternal  existeocc  goodnea , 
dartneta  (ignoraace),  and  panian— is suppofcd  to  piwatiin  them, 
vis.  the  Vtshittt.^Niradiv/l,  BMgavtUa,  Coruiiii,  Padma.  Vahika — 
Uittya,  Kurma,  'Lmga,  Siva,  Slmmla,  Aunt — BrahmAniia,  Brahma- 
raivarta,  Miirkan(ify-i,  Bhitttkyii,  Vdmana  and  Bnilsm.i-Purar^s. 
In  accord.ini.  !•  \*i!h  the  nature  of  the  'J-ver.iI  forms  of  t)ie  Irir;- jrti, 
the  first  two  groups  chielly  devote  themselves  to  ihe  conunin!!i- 
tkm  of  V'i>hou  and  Siva  respectively,  whilst  the  third  grotip,  uh-j  h 
would  properly  bc'ong  to  lirahman,  has  been  largely  appropriated 
for  the  promotion  of  ihc  claim'.  <if  <  I'  l  r  doitiei.  viz.  V'i»niju  in  his 
sensuous  form  of  KfiOioa,  De\i,  <  ..n  '  j.  and  Surya.  As  Professor 
Banerica  has  shown  in  his  pn  f.n  e  i  n  I'u'  Mdtkar.ifiya,  this  seems  to 
have  wen  chiefly  ctf-vted  by  later  .idilitim'.  and  intcrpolai iun i 
The  insufficiency  of  the  above  cUs^ifu aiion,  however,  appear-. even 
(n.in  the  fact  that  it  omits  the  Vdyu-pilrCna.  prob.ibly  one  of  the 
oldest  of  ail,  though  some  MSS.  substitute  it  frir  one  or  other  name 
of  the  aeooad  gfoupu  The  eighteen  principal  Purfio-^s  are  Mid  10 
consist  of  togetner  400,000  couplets.  In  nonhern  India  the  Vai^h• 
oava  PurSnas.  e^peci.illy  the  BntltitTala  and  Vahtiu}  arc  liy  far  the 
most  popular.  Tne  lihugav.itj  was  formerly  supiHv*^!  to  hasc  been 
ComiKiscd  by  Vo[..ideva,  the  Kr.itnm.iii  in.  w!io  livi-d  in  the  I  ?th 
century,  h  Il  ls  hjwever,  fx-cn  sliown  '  tliit  what  he  wr.i'.e  w,is  a 
ayoopMS  of  the  Pur&oa,  and  that  the  Litter  is  already  ouutcd  in  a 
work  by  BaUilo  Sena  01  Bengal,  in  the  nth  ceniur>-.  It  lacattainly 
held  In  the  Mgbcst  estinMttioo.and.  especially  through  the  vumacnlar 
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67  sqq. 

•There  aM  sfwemi  Indian  editions  of  diese  two  tMOffca.  The 
BhXgavaU  has  been  tartly  printed,  in  an  i^Hun  it  tiae.  with  a 

French  translation  at  Paris,  in  x  vols.,  by  E.  nnmouf,  and  a  fourth 
by  M.  Hauvette-Bcsn.iult.  OTthe  Vi^tlnu,  there  is  a  translation 
bv  II  M.  U'iNon,  3n<l  ed..  enriched  with  valuable  note*  by  F.  Hall. 
1  his  and  m<<  I  other  I'lir'iii.is  h.ne  Int  n  printed  in  IndSs. CSpSCially 
in  the  Bibl.  tnd.  and  the  "  Anand.  lieriea. 


versions  of  its  tenth  book,  treating  of  the  story  Krishoa,  ha« 
powerfully  influcflced  the  religious  belief  of  India. 

From  the  little  we  know  regarding  the  Upa-puri^at,  their  char- 
acter do^  s  not  M'cm  to  differ  very  much  fiom  that  of  the  principal 
wetarian  I'lirfinaj.  Resides  these  two  cbases  of  works  there  is  a 
large  numU-r  of  Mxalled  S:h,ila-pur6nas,  or  chrontcles  recounting 
the  history  and  nu  rii-.  o(  v>nie  holy  "  place  "  or  shrine,  where  their 
recitation  u-n.illy  forms  an  imfiortant  part  of  the  daily  servii  c. 
Of  much  the  ^.lnu■  ii.uure  arc  the  numerous  Aliihllmyat  (literally 
"  relating  to  the  grr.it  spirit  "i.  which  usually  profess  to  be  sections 
of  one  or  other  Purity-  Thus  the  /.>a'i-iiMI*d/Mi>o,  which  cclcbfatca 
the  victories  of  the  ercat  "coddcM  "  over  the  Asunu,  and  is  daily 
read  at  thetemulcs  ol  that  deity,  forms  a  section,  though  doubtlesa 
an  interpolated  one,  of  the  Nlilrkjpc|c>-a.pura(a.  Similarly  the 
Adhyajma  Ramiiyafui.  a  kind  of  spiritualized  versinn  of  V&Imiki's 
|Kxm.  forms  p.irt  of  the  BrakmOn4ti-pttrilr:i  which  (like  the  .Skinda) 
socms  h.>rilly  to  cxiM  in  .in  independent  form,  but  to  !«  made  up 
of  a  large  number  of  .M.'ih.'aniv.ih 

The  Tanlras*  have  to  be  coll^idcIell  as  |i.irliy  a  collateral  and 
partly  a  Liter  dcvelopiiieiit  of  the  setlaiian  Puri^as;  though, 
unlilic  these,  they  can  hardly  lay  claim  to  any  intrinsic  jKjetic 
value.  These  works  arc  looked  upon  as  their  sacred  writings 
by  the  numerous  S<ik(eti,  or  worshippers  of  the  female  energy 
Uatii)  of  some  god,  especially  the  wife  of  Siva,  in  one  of  her 
many  forms  (Plrvatl,  Devi,  KaII.  Bhavgnl.  Durg&,  ttc).  Ihia 
worship  of  a  female  reprcaenuiion  of  the  divine  power  tpfttn 
already  in  some  of  the  Puri«aa;  but  in  the  Tantfaa  It  aaaumes 
quite  a  peculiar  diarader,  being  laifdy  interallied  with  ma^ 
performances  and  mystic  rites,  partly,  indeed ,  of  a  grossly  im  moral 
natitrc  (see  Hinduism).  Of  this  class  of  writings  no  specimen  would 
appear  !  i  h.i\  >- .'.1  >et  b<  en  iiiexislencc  ai  the  timeof  Amarasiipha 
(Olh  century),  though  they  arc  inenlioncd  in  some  of  thcPuraflas. 
They  arc  usually  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  l.eiween  Siva  and 
his  wife.  The  number  of  original  Tantras  is  fixed  at  sixty-four, 
but  they  still  await  a  critical  examination  at  the  hands  of  scholars. 
Among  the  best  known  may  be  mentioned  the  Kudrcydmala, 
A'ufiirrtjra,  Syimi-fahasya  and  K^liiki  lanlra. 

i.  Art^fiaal  Epia  and  J{«HM«f .— In  (he  early  oentwitc*  oC 
the  ChfiMaa  en  a  new  daM  of  epic  poema  begins  to  make  Itt 
appearanoa^dttklingwIdclyhldMiactcr  from  those  that 
had  preceded  it.  The  great  national  epics,  composed 
though  they  were  in  a  Language  different  from  tlic- 
ordinary  vernaculars,  had  at  least  been  drawn  from  the  living 
stream  of  popular  traililion,  and  were  doubtlc&s  readily  under- 
stood and  cnjoyc-d  by  at  least  the  educated  cbsscs  of  the  people. 
The  later  jiroduciions,  on  the  other  band,  are  of  a  decidedly 
artificial  character,  and  must  necessarily  have  been  beyoiKl 
the  reach  of  any  but  the  highly  cultivated.  They  are,  on  the 
whole,  singularly  deficient  in  incident  and  invention,  their 
subjcKt  matter  being  almost  entirely  derived  from  the  old  epica. 
Keverthdesa,  these  works  are  by  no  awaaa  devoid  of  ncrit 
and  intceeat;  and  a  munber  of  them  dbphjr  conrfdetaMe 
descriptive  power  and  a  wealth  of  genuine  poetic  sentiment, 
though  unfortuiuteiy  often  clothed  in  bnguage  that  deprives 
it  of  half  its  value.  The  simple  heroic  couplet  has  mn  t!y  In  .  rt 
discarded  for  various  more  or  Ic-ss  elaborate  metres;  and  in 
accordance  with  this  char.ge  of  form  the  diction  becomes  grailu- 
ally  more  complicated— a  grow  ing  taste  for  unw  ieldy  compjounds, 
a  jingling  kind  of  alliteration,  or  rather  agnomination,  and  an 
abuse  of  simllc-s  marking  the  increasing  artificiality  of  these 
productions. 

The  gorveric  appellation  of  such  works  is  tAx'ya,  which,  trcaning 
"poem."  or  the  work  of  an  individual  pKt  (ijrt),  is,  as  we  has^ 
stnn.  already  applieil  ti>  the  Rimdyiina.  Six  ihk  iiis  of  this  kind  are 
^;  i/l(f|  out  by  nati\e  rhetoricians  .is  standard  works,  under  the  title 
of  MakAJtdvya.  or  great  poems.  Two  of  these  are  ascribed  to  the 
famous  dramatist  Kilidlsa.  the  meet  pwiaont  llgiiioel  this  pi 
of  Indian  literature  and  truly  a  master  of  the  poetK  art.  in  at 
paratively  mo>iem  rouptet  he  is  represented  as  having  been  one  of 
nine  literary  "  gems  "  at  the  court  of  a  kine  Vikrariilditya,  who  was 
supposrsi  to  h.ivc  origin.itetJ  the  »OM!alled  Vikrama  era.  dating  from 
56-57  P  c  Ktecnt  research  has,  however,  shown  that  thii  naine 
was  only  applied  to  the  era  from  about  A.o.  800,  and  that  the  latter 
was  already  used  in  inscriptions  of  the  sth  century  under  the  name 
of  the  Mftbva  era.  Hence  also  Ferirusson's  theory  that  it  was 
founded  by  Kint;  V'ikramiditya  Har^ha  of  f'jiayini  (('jjain  or 

*  Cf.  H.  H.  Wilson,  Eiuyt  m  tiu  HelipoH  oj  Uu  Hindus,  u.  pp. 
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CM^^ia  A.D.  544  and  ante-dattt!  by  Coo  yran.  falU  to  the  cround; 
•H  vitb  it  Max  Muller's  throry  ■  o(  an  Indun  Rrn.'iU<«inrc  in- 
aafonted  durinf;  thi-  rri(;n  of  (hat  kini;.  Though  Kali(U^i\  if.ito 
thin  rrnuin*  »till  uncorijin,  lUv  proUilfility  i*  ih.it  he  flourishni 
at  L'jj-iyini  al>ouf  440- 44»  a  n.  0{  ihr  prinrifial  fxH  tii  of  thi* 
iLi--.  wh'_><'  wotk^  li;r.'c  l  ornr  ilown  In  '.i^.  !if  ,ir«  lo  W  one  of  ihc 
ea/tmt ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  wai>  preceded  in  thi« 
•>  iaailMf'  depwtincntt  of  noetic  compotition  by  imiiy  leiwr  light*, 
cd^Md  by  lae  mid  o(  his  fame,  and  foqcotten.  Thus  the  recently 
dbce^rcftd  BtMlufkarita.*  a  Suukrit  poem  cn  the  life  ot  the  rc- 
tormer,  which  was  translated  Imo  Chirtcv  about  a  d.  410.  and  the 
author  of  whirh.  Asvatiho-ha,  is  placed  by  Uuddhl^t  tr.iilition  a« 
early  as  the  tiiiit  of  K.mivhka  (who  Uvan  lo  n:\gn  in  a  ii  7s  .  calU 
itaeU,  not  vtiihuut  m-onj  a  "  mahSlcivya  " :  and  the  panegyrics 
coataincd  in  some  of  the  inacriptions  ol  the  4th  century  *  liiuiwise 
db^y,  both  in  verse  and  ornate  prose,  many  of  the  clwnctcmiic 
featum  of  the  kivya  sivie  of  composition.  Indeed,  a  number  of 
quotations  in  the  Nfahabh^<>h>'a.*  the  rommcntary  on  Pi|iini,BO  far 
to  show  th-it  the  lUvya  ifyle  ».n  .ilrraily  rultivaif<l  at  the  time  of 
Palanjali.  »  S<>ic  date  can  hardly  Ik-  plafoj  later  tlian  the  1  -.t  ca  niury 
of  the  Chri^tun  era,  though  it  iruy,  and  probably  docs,  go  back  to 
Cbe  Ind  century  B.C. 

Of  the  six  universally  recogniied  "  great  poemi  "  here  enumerated 
(be  6nt  Mo.  and  dcMibtlcss  the  two  itnt-st,  are  thcnc  attributed  (o 
KUiittM.  (1)  The  Ratkmiayttta,*  or  "  rare  of  K.iKhu."  celebrates  the 
ancriitry  and  deeds  of  Rama.  The  work,  contitting  of  nineteen 
canto*.  i»  nunifcMly  iiv-omftUtc ;  but  hitherto  no  copy  has  bc<-n 
discm-ered  of  the  six  addilioa,il  canlni  which  arc  supf*>'<'d  to  have 
complete*!  it.  (J)  The  Kymara  sambhaTa.'  or  "  the  I'lrth  of  (ifn- 
war-god)  Kumlra  "  (or  Skanda),  th«  son  of  Siva  and  Farvati.  con- 
Htt  flf  KvenlcHi  ciwHWi  lbs  hm  im  sf  which  wtn,  bowevcv,  not 
CMHWHttcd  upon  by  Mailitiltha.and  atetntully  omttlcd  in  the  MSS; 
wheace  they  are  still  looked  upon  as  spurious  by  many  ictiotan, 
|faM(b  Ihry  m.iy  only  have  been  set  aside  on  account  of  thc^ 
Sraorous  crurarler  rendering  them  unsuitable  fur  educational 
purpoics,  for  whi<  h  the  works  of  K.ilnUsa  arc  extensively  UM-d  in 
India;  the  Hih  canto,  at  any  rate,  iK-inu  c|ijoied  liy  V'am,in,t  (c.  A.D. 
700).   Another  poem  of  this  class,  the  flalodaya^  or  "  rise  of  Nala  " 

describing  the  restoration  of  that  king,  after  having  lost  his  king- 
dom through  gambling— i>  wrongly  aacribed  to  Kali<Usa.  being  far 
inlerior  to  the  Qther  wx^rlcs,  and  01  a  much  ntore  artificial  character. 
Ij)  The  Kiritirjuniyf  *  or  combat  Ijetwcen  the  Pund-iva  prince 
Anuna  and  the  Siva,  in  the  k  "'  a  Kirata  or  wild  moun- 
faioecT.  <sa  poem  in  eiRhtctn  canto*,  by  Ilh.'iruvi,  who  i<  mentioned 
tcrjethtr  with  KiilidaNi  in  an,  inv  riptiun  <lated  A  O.  6J4.  (4)  The 
^Uupiiti-badka,  or  slaying  of  ^sup.1la,  who,  being  a  prince  of  i'hedi, 
wfcd  KlMboAa  wko  had  carried  off  his  intended  wife,  and  was  killed 
Iqr  bMi  at  the  inmgnfMioa  lacrifice  of  Yudhishthim,  U  a  poem 
tmwinti)|L  dl  twenty  canto*,  attributed  to  M3gha,*  whence  it  is  alto 
rilhrt  MmiftQkSrja.  (5)  Tbe  Kdra^abaJha,  or  "  slaying  of  lUvana," 
more  comaoolv  callcQ  Bhallikdvya.  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
pvms  ( cspeciaBy  CMC  by  Pravarax-n.>),  hki  skix'  licaring  the  former 
tutc.  was  compond  for  the  practical  purpose  of  illuttratine  tbe  less 
common  grammatical  forma  and  tha  kpiiia  «f  ihtlorie  md  poetry, 
lo  its  cbMing  couplet  it  prafeian  to  Invt  bctm  wiftten  at  VallabM. 
«ader  bridharascna,  but.  tevtnil  princes  of  that  name  being  men- 
tibncd  in  inscriptions  as  having  ruled  there  in  the  6ih  and  7ih 
centuries,  its  exact  date  U  still  uncertain.  BhatO.  ap|>arenlly  the 
author o-imc,  is  ii-iullv  i  liniLftnl  wiih  (he  ui'll  km i\s  11  ^r.iiiiin.iri.in 
Bhartrihari.  whose  death  Professor  .\1.  Muller,  from  a  Chinese 
statement,  fixes  at  A.u.  650,  while  others  make  him  Bhartfihan's 
•on.  (6)  The  NaithadlAya.  or  Nai%kadha-<harita.  the  life  of  .Nala, 
kia(  of  NisiMdha.  ia  ascribed  to  ^-Harsha  («on  of  Hira),  who  is 
■Moacd  to  have  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  ccnturv.  A 
■■m  portioQ  of  the  aimpte  and  noble  episode  of  the  Sfakdhhirata 
ia  befC  IMotd  in  h%hly  eUbonite  and  polished  stanras.  and  with 
a  degtw  of  lasciviousness  which  (unlcvi  it  Ik-  chirlly  clue  to  the 
point's  exuberanre  of  fancv)  gives  a  truly  appallirii;  piiiute  of  s.K  ial 
corruption.  Another  highly  esteemed  poem,  the /6ir*ani-^ti<^i'i>a. 
mmr^rrd  bgr  KivMja  C*  kmi  of  poco  ")— «ha«  data  ia  nnccnaio. 


'  Propounded  in  Note  C,  of  his  India.  What  (an  it  Tttuh  I's  ? 
'  Ed-  by  E  H.  Cowell  (Oxford,  111*93),  tran».  by  the  same,  S.B.E. 

•  Sec  G.  Buhk-r.  "  Die  indivhen  Inschriftcn  und  <iat  Alter  tier 
indncben  Kunstpoesie,"  in  5i(su«i{iVr.  Imb.  Ac  (Vienna,  1890). 

•Collected  by  P.  Kielhorn,  Ind.  Ant.  vol.  16. 

*Edtoed  »ilh  a  Latin  trans,  by  F.  Slenjier;  alw  text,  with  com- 
mentary, by  S.  P.  Pandit ,  rilso  rer>eate<)ly  in  India  With  and  without 
translation. 

*Trxt  and  Latin  trans,  of  canto*  1-7  published  by  F  Stciukr; 
•n  English  trana,  Iqr  R.  T  H.  GriMi;  auo  KVteral  Indira  editions, 

'Test  «Mi  eoauB.  and  Latin  trans.,  edited  by  P  Senary:  with 
Cnf.  traos..  hi  wetae.  by  W.  Yates:  also  ivpcatedly  cd.  in  India. 

•  fditions  of  this  and  the  three  following  poems  have  been 
pu>  I  '<'i-^i  in  India. 

•  Ma.:ha  probablv  lived  in  the  9Ch  cetttury,  thoaghBhAo  Diii. 
in  bis  paper  on  Kalidl-sa,  would  WUkt  kin  " S CMUcnpOfUy  ef  the 
Bhoja  of  the  I  ith  century." 


fonie  adubra  placing  htm  about  A.I>.  800,  ether*  later  than  the  tot h 
century— is  characteristic  of  the  trifling  use*  to  tirhich  the  poet  s 
art  was  put.  1  he  wi  l|.tiirne<|  sLinr-i*  .ire  no  amhiguouslv  worii<<l 
that  the  [joem  may  lie  ini(  r|. riled  as  relating  to  the  leading  story 
of  either  the  Ktimtiycnii  or  the  Miilu\hhatatii.  Ix^ss  .itiili'.i imis  m 
composition,  though  styling  itM  If  a  niah.ikavya.  is  thr  Vtkr.!rni:t';t:ti- 
intukatita,"  a  panegyric  written  aluut  A.t>.  loSs  by  the  Kashmir 
poet  Bilhaoa.  in  honour  of  his  patron  the  Chiuikya  king  Vikra> 
mlditya  of  Kahrtoa.  renrding  the  history  of  wnoae  dynasty  il 
sunplirs  some  vaJiuhle  iMortiMtion. 

In  this  place  may  alw  be  mentioned,  a*  composed  in  accordance 
with  the  Hindu  poetic  canon,  the  A!d/atofo«ig»(il,"  or  "  river  of  king's." 
being  a  chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Kashmir,  and  the  only  im|xirt.uu 
historical  work  in  tbe  Sanskrit  langu.ige,  though  even  here  con- 
■idenble  allowance  has  to  be  made  (or  poetK  licence  and  fancy. 
The  work  was  composed  by  the  Kashminan  poet  Kalhaoa  about 
1130,  and  was  afterwards  continued  by  three  successive  ■upple> 
ments.  bringing  down  the  history  of  Kashmir  to  the  time  ol  the 
emperor  AkKir.  Worthy  ol  nKntlon,  in  this  pl.ire,  arc  al50  two 
Skorks  on  the  l.(e  (A  liu'lilha.  »hii  h  may  f,a  bat  k  lo  ihe  1st  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  vxi.  the  I.ahi<ii-i\liira  "  and  the  .IffiA/ttoWn." 
written  in  fairly  correct  Sanskrit  prose  mixed  with  stanias 
(gJihJ)  composed  in  a  hybrid,  half  PrAkrit,  half  Sanskrit  furm 
of  language. 

Under  tne  general  term  "  klvya  "  Indian  critics  include,  however, 
not  only  compositions  in  verse,  but  also  certain  kinds  of  proje  works 
compoie<l  incnoire  diction  rii  hly  embi-llished  with  (lowers  of  rhetoric. 
The  fi  ature  Kerwrally  re^ardi  d  by  writer*  on  [Ku  tii  s  as  the  chief 
mark  of  ixnlltncc  in  this  ornate  (irost'  styli  is  ttu  (n^iuency  and 
length  of  ilii  compounds;  whilst  (or  metrKal  compositions  the  use 
of  nag  compound*  is  expreaaly  diacoiiiMtd  by  oomk  SEhooU  o( 
rhetoric.  Moreover,  the  best  specimen*  oftntt  cnaa  of  pco*e  writ  ing 
to*  not  devoid  of  a  certain  musical  cadence  adapting  itself  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject  treated.  Amongst  the  works  of  this  class  the 
■neat  intercting  arc  four  soHralletj  kathAt  (tales)  or  dkhydyikit 
(iWVels).  The  oldest  of  lliest^  is  the  iJdiiikumiirai kariln,"  or  "  ad- 
vrnlurctof  the  ten  princet  " — a  vivid,  though  probably  exaggerated, 
picture  of  low-class  city  life— bv  DaQ^in,  the  author  of  an  eaixUent 
manual  of  poetics,  the  KAvyldaria',  who  nunt  likely  lived  in  the 
6th  century.  Probably  early  in  the  7th  century,  Subandhu  compoaed 
his  talc  Vdioooda/Zd,"  takinc  its  name  from  a  princess  of  UijayilA 
(Oujcin),  who  in  a  dream  fill  in  love  with  L'dayana,  kins  of  V'atsa, 
and,  on  the  latter  bein^  d(roye<l  to  that  ci(y  am!  ki  iit  111  cajdsity 
by  her  father,  was  tarriid  off  by  him  from  a  rival  suitor.  Tbe 
rem.iining  two  w^irks  were  com|xjsod  by  Uar^a,  the  court  poet  of 
King  Harshavardhana  of  Thanevir  ami  Kanauj — who  ruled  over 
the  whole  of  northern  India,  a.d.  606-648,  and  at  whoae  court  the 
Chinese  pilgrim  Mitten  Thsang  resided  for  some  time  during  ht* 
sojourn  in  India  (630-646) — viz.  the  KSdambar!,**  a  romantic  tale 
of  a  princess  of  that  lume;  and  the  apparenily  never  completed 
Ifankachantu,^'  intended  as  an  historical  novel,  but  practically  a 
[>ane«yric  (/'f;f.ji(i)  in  favour  of  the  fVKt  s  fi.itron,  supidjing, 
however,  a  valuable  picture  of  the  life  of  the  time.  Whilst  these 
talea  have  oce.isKHudly  ttaiuca*  iainxlurcd  into  then*  thnfcuunrof 
miaed  (misra)  vcne  and  prose  is  especially  pfamlnent  In  another 
poplar  claa*  of  romances,  the  so-called  Ckampii.  Of  (tich  worics, 
which  seem  10  have  been  rather  nurrverous,  it  must  tuflice  to  mention 
two  sf«sHmens,  viz.  the  Bhiirala  ehamfm,  in  twelve  cantos,  by 
Ar  anta  Il'.jlVi;  I'le  Chiimpu-rdmdyai^a,  or  Bhoja-thampi,  in 
M  v<  n  lv«)ks,  the  first  five  of  whi<  li  are  attributed,  doubtless  by  way 
of  compliment,  to  King  Bhojarjja  of  Dhara. 

4.  The  Drama  " — The  early  hisiory  of  the  Indian  drama  ia 
envclopcil  in  obscurily.  The  Hindus  then-stlvca  aKllbe  the 
origin  of  dramatic  representation  to  the  sage  Uharata,  n,^^ 
who  Is  fabled  to  have  lived  in  remote  antiquity,  and  to 
have  received  Ibia  Kicnce  direcUy  (torn  the  fod  Brahman, 
bywbomftwMCiUictedfioaidie  Veda.  TheumMarala^^ 
ijt.  Mm  who  Is  kept,  or  one  trtio  eint«Ias(  a  pait)— aJw  riiidfiet 
"  an  actor    hut  It  it  doubtful  wUch  of  the  two  Is  the  cailier— 

'»  Fdiierl  by  G  Buhlrr. 

"  The  Calcutta  edition  (1835)  and  that  of  A.  Troyer.  wit|i  a  French 
tcusL,  baaed  on  inaufficieiK  nuianal.  have  hem  aupeiatdad  by 
M.  A.  Stein's  ed.  (Bombay,  1891),  uam.  by  Y.  C.  Datta  (Odeutta, 

ifu,«). 

"  lal.  .ind  trans.  Rlj.  MItVB,  001.  twi.;  tiWM.  &  Lefmhnn. 

'>  lid  E.  Senart. 

•«  Rd.  M.  H.  Wilson:  again  {Bombay  Ski.  Str.)  pt.  LCBOhkr; 
ii.,  P.  Peterson;  freely  trans,  by  P.  W.  Jacob. 
>•  E<1  I  .i»^tw.  HaU  (fliU.  with  oonok  J.  VidyMpa 

(Calcutta.  It»74). 

>•  Ed  P  Peterson  (BiMk  £5,1.  with  comm.  M  R.  Kale  (tIM: 
trans  with  some  omiaaions,  C.  11.  Ridding. 

"  01  J  VidyiMgaia  (Calcutta.  iMj):  with  ooous.  Uanm. 
iS7<):  i!ombey.  IS9>>I  tiana.  E.  B  Cewett  and  P.  W  Thome* 

("f.  H.  H  Wilson.  Sr!>-rl  Sperimrm  of  ih*  ThfOtrr  of  Ihr  Uindui 

(3rd  cd.,  2  vols.,  1871} ;  Sylvaia  Livi,  U  TUdtn  tadwa  (Paris,  iti90/. 
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the  apftdlative  me  of  the  word,  or  tbe  notloa  of  an  old  (CKher 
of  the  dfunatic  art  bearing  lint  name.  Tbm  still  ctists  an 
CKtcfuive  work,  in  qiic  v«ne,  on  rhetoric  and  dramaturgy, 
catilM  NA  ya-ta$lro.*  and  ascribed  to  Bharata.  Though  this 
is  probably  Ibc  oldest  theoretic  work  on  the  subject  that  has  come 
Ao'vn  to  us,  it  tan  hardly  be  referred  to  ancatli-.r  [xti.nl  ih.in 
Si  viral  nnt i.irii-5  after  the  Christian  era.  Nut  itsiprobably . 
lii/Aivir,  this  work,  vvliith  j)rt-iup|>oses  a  fully  dcvrluiutt  scenic 
art,  had  an  origin  »imiiax  to  that  of  some  uf  the  metrical  law- 
books, which  are  generally  SU|lfMHc<l  to  be  popular  and  improved 
odiriona  of  older  saira-workk  We  know  that  such  treatises 
cnrted  at  the  time  of  PlQlni,  as  he  mentions  two  authors  of 
N^t^bmM,  or  "  rules  for  acton, "  vis.  Sililin  and  Kfiiaiva. 
Now,  the  words  mfo  and  ndtya—tm  wcH  as  «<|ala,  the  common 
term  for  "  drama  "  —being  derived  (like  the  modere  vmacular 
"  Nautch  "-»i/»7yj)  from  the  root  naf  (nrt)  "  to  dance,  "  seem 
li>  (Kiiiit  to  a  p.inMn-.imir  or  ihoral  origin  tif  tf:..-  rlramalic  art. 
it  inijilit  ai>|",ir  ilyuliliul,  therefore,  in  the  abhccjcc  of  any 
clearer  «leriiii!i  ir.  in  TMnini's  grammar,  wlieiher  [he  "actors' 
rules  "  he  mentions  did  not  refer  to  mere  pantomimic  perform- 
ances. Fortunately,  however,  Tatanjali,  in  his  "  great  com- 
mentary," speaks  of  the  actor  as  singing,  and  of  jjeoplc  going  "  to 
hear  the  actor."  Nay,  he  even  mentions  two  subjects,  taken 
from  tbe  cycle  of  Visfapu  legends — viz.  the  slaying  of  Kaipsa 
(by  KrUioa)  and  the  bhdiac  of  Ball  (by  Vishou)— which  were 
itpresentad  on  the  atage  both  by  mimic  actloo  and  declamation. 
Judging  from  these  aOusiens.  theatrkal  eniertdnmems  la  those 
days  seem  to  have  been  very  much  on  a  level  with  theoURR|jlv>S 
spcctailcs  or  mysteries  of  Europe,  though  there  may  already 
h.ivc  been  some  simple  kinds  of  scruhr  plays  which  Patanjali 
had  no  occasion  to  mention.  It  i*  not,  however,  till  some  five 
or  six  centuries  bter  tl  .it  «<■  nicet  with  the  first  real  dramas, 
which  mark  at  the  same  time  the  very  culminating  [wint  of 
Indian  dramatic  composition.  In  this,  as  in  other  dci>artmcnls 
of  UtCfaturei  the  earlier  works  have  had  to  make  way  for  later 
and  more  perfect  productions;  and  no  trace  now  remains  of  the 
fntennediato  phases  of  devdopmcaL  Thus  we  know  of  at  least 
five  predeonson  of  Kdidlaa  from  yAan  nothing  but  a  few 
quotations  have  been  preserved. 

Here,  however,  the  problem  presents  itself  as  to  whether  the 
exi'iting  dr.ima'.io  literature  has  natur.^ily  grown  o\it  of  siuh 
[Hipular  r<  l.(:i<pus  perfurniarues  as  arc  alludei!  to  by  ratanj,4li, 
or  whethir  .Mjr.e  lureipn  iuilucrice  li.is  interve.Tol  at  some  lime 
or  other  aJi<l  given  a  different  direction  to  dramatic  composition. 
The  question  has  been  argued  both  for  and  against  the  probability 
of  Greek  lofltieoce;  but  it  must  still  be  considered  as  tubjudke; 
tbe  latest  invoi^tor.  M.  Sylvain  I>vi,  having  given  a  decided 
Opinion  agabiat  outaida  inBiifiwir.  There  aic  doublbm  some 
curious  points  of  icaemUaaoe  between  the  ladiaa  drama  and 
the  Modem  Attic  (and  Roman)  oomedy,  via.  tba  pnlofue.  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  a  token  of  lengnitibm,  ud  a  certain 
correspondence  of  characteristic  stags  figures — especially  the 
VidQshaka,  or  jocose  companion  of  the  hero,  presenting  a  certain 
analogy  to  the  servos  of  the  Roman  stage,  as  does  the  Vita, 
the  hero's  dissolute,  though  accomplished,  boon-companion, 
of  some  playa,  to  the  Roman  parasite — for  w  hich  the  assumption 
of  some  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  comedy  on  the  part  of  the 
carUer  Hindu  wntcrs  would  ailord  a  reatly  explanation.  On 
tbe  other  hand,  the  differences  between  the  indiaa  and  Greek 
plays  are  perhaps  even  greater  than  their  colnddanoH,  which, 
moreover,  are  scarcely  cusa  enough  to  wamutt  OUT  calling  in 
question  the  originality  of  the  Hitidus  In  this  respect.  Certain, 
however,  ii  th.^t,  ii  the  In'!i,\n  fxxts  were  indebted  to  Greek 
playwrights  f<ir  the  first  impulse  in  dramatic  composition,  in 
the  higher  scnv:,  they  have  known  admirably  how  to  adapt  the 
llcUcaic  muse  to  the  n-itionid  genius,  and  have  produced  a 
dramatic  literature  worthy  to  lie  ranked  side  by  side  with  both 
the  classical  and  our  own  romantic  dranu.  It  is  to  the  latter 
capadaOy  that  tbe  geneial  dmncter  of  ihc  Indian  play  presents 
a  striking  tesemUsnce,  anuch  inoic  so  than  to  tbe  cbisiical  drama. 
Tbe  Hladtt  dramatist  has  little  ngaid  far  tba  '*inltka**  «f  tbe 

I  Ed.,  h  Jrtijfsiliri  (Bombay,  i^:by  GrasNt  {MrMs.tS97). 
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clasrical  suge.  tbovtgh  be  is  hardly  ever  gujlty  of  eitravaganc* 
in  hia  dimprd  of  tbcm.  Unlike  tbe  Crwfc  dramatic  theory,  it 
is  an  invariable  nde  of  ImBan  diamaturgy,  thu  every  play, 

however  much  of  the  tragic  clement  it  may  contain,  must  have  a 

happy  ending.  The  dialogue  is  invariably  carried  on  in  prose, 
plentifully  inters]  n  t^  J  wUh  those-  Leally  turned  ly  iii.il  stJii/:iS 
in  whith  the  Imli.Ki  poet  delights  to  depict  sonic  natural  scene, 
or  some  ti-iiijwjr.iry  pliv>ital  or  mental  condi'.ion.  The  mo&t 
striking  feature  of  ihe  Hindu  play,  however,  is  the  mixed  nature 
of  its  language.  While  the  hero  and  leading  male  charmctcn 
speak  Sanskrit,  women  and  inferior  male  characters  use  various 
I'rikrit  dialects.  As  regards  these  dialectic  varieties,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  at  tbe  time  when  they  were  first  employed 
mlhfo  way  they  were  local  vemaodar  (Balocta;  but  in  the  oouiaa 
of  (he  development  of  the  ^cenir  art  they  beatme  permaiieiitly 
fixed  for  special  dramatic  puqxjses,  just  as  the  Sanskrit  bad, 
long  l>i>fore  that  time,  become  fixed  for  general  literary  purposes. 
1  hus  it  would  hapjx-n  that  ihe^  Prakrit  dialects,  having  once 
become  stationary,  MK)n  divergeil  from  the  sjvokcn  vernaculars, 
until  the  difference  between  Ihcm  was  as  great  as  between  the 
Sanskrit  and  the  Pr&krits.  As  regards  the  general  character 
of  the  dramatic  Prakrits,  ihi  v  nre  somewhat  more  removed 
fiom  the  Sanskrit  lypcthar.  tin  i.Ii,  the  language  of  the  Boddbist 
caaoB,  which  again  is  in  a  rather  mom  advanced  Hals  tbaa  tba 
laiWmgB  of  tba  Afbka  Incr^ptkna  (fi.  »s»  *x.).  Ami,  «  the 
BiiddUat  aaCMd  books  were  committed  to  writing  about  to  s.c., 
the  Slate  of  their  language  is  attested  for  that  period  at  latest; 
while  the  prau'.a  Miif.il  ti :  it  ion  of  the  srcnir  Prikrils  has  probably 
to  be  referred  lu  tbe  e.irly  cciiiuries  of  the  Christian  era. 

cxiiiing  dramatic  liirrature  is  not  very  eatendve.  The 
numl>er  of  plays  of  all  kind>  of  any  literary  vatiic  will  scarctly 
amount  to  lilly  I  he  reason  for  ttiis  paucity  ut  i:r  ini  uic  pnj»Juc- 
tions  doubllcw  ia  that  they  appealed  to  the  ia~>tcs  ul  only  a  Umitcd 
class  of  highly  cullivotca  pcnooa.  oad  were  in  constqucoce  but 
seldom  acted.  As  rtfsrds  the  theatrical  entertainment*  of  the 
common  people,  their  standard  accms  never  to  have  ri>en  much 
above  the  level  of  the  reiigiott*  tpectacks  mentioned  bv  Patanjali. 
Such  at  least  is  evidently  the  case  a^  rcKard-.  tin-  tnooifn  Htn>;.i!i 
^itrdt  (Skt.  yd/rdJ) — <l<  M  ril)(Ml  by  Uil-^^jn  ..s  <  vhibitions  of  mjitic 
incidents  in  the  youthful  lift  of  Krishna.  luainlainiHl  in  i-xtimporc 
dialogue,  intrr>(«r>ed  with  pc>pular  sonj;* — ai  well  as  the  umilar 
rSiat  of  tho  western  province*,  and  the  rough  and  ready  performance* 
of  the  MoNrs.  or  pmfcieionsi  bufioon*.  Of  the  retiEtou*  drama 
Sanskrit  Kieratore  offers  but  one  example,  via.  the  famous  Gilo- 
ja«i«rfo,'  composed  by  Javadeva  in  the  IJth  century-  It  rather 
a  mytho-lyrical  poem,  which,  however,  in  the  opinion  ol  Ijsscn, 
may  be  ctrnwdercd  as  a  mixlorn  and  refined  ypcrinicn  of  the  early 
form  of  dramatic  compo^iiion.  Ihr  ^ulllc■ft  of  tin  [nxni  is  as 
follows:  Kridioa,  while  Icailing  a  cowherd's  life  in  ViicKUvaita, 
it  in  love  with  RAdhS,  the  milkmaid,  but  has  boni  faitblcsa  to  bar 
for  a  while.  Presently,  however,  he  returns  to  her  "  wha«  image 
has  all  the  while  liagHod  in  hi^  brin^t,"  .ind  after  much  earnest 
entreaty  obtains  her  forKiMiu-.s  The  emotion*  appropriate  to 
thc>*  •iluatiuns  are  exiwr-v*-*!  by  the  two  lovers  and  a  friend  of 
Kadhi  in  mcIcKlious  and  (Msyonate,  if  voluptuouN.  »lanr-«s  of  K'^^at 
jjixtie  Ix-auty.  IJko  tin-  "^mK  ol  Solomon,  the  (^itaKOMnda,  nn>fe- 
over,  is  supjiowl  liy  the  Hindu  commentators  10  admit  ol  a  mystic 
interprvtation,  for.  "  as  Kriihna,  faithless  for  a  time,  discovers  the 
vanity  of  all  other  love*,  and  returns  with  aomw  and  lonnng  Co 
his  own  darling  Rildhi.  to  the  human  soul,  after  ■  brief  and  fnntic 
attachment  to  objects  ol  sense,  bums  to  n-lurn  to  the  Cod  from 
whence  It  came  "  (Grifhih). 

The  Xf^uhchlukaltka*  or  "little  clay  cart,"  ha*  U-en  usually 
plj(c-<l  at  the  head  of  the  c-^i^^inn  ciiaina*.  tiut.  thou>:h  a  (crtaia 
clumsiness  of  conMruction  micht  seem  to  justify  this  di^linciioa,  the 
question  of  its  relative  antiquity  remains  far  ma  hciag  dcfiairiwoly 
settled.  Indeed,  the  fact  thai  neither  Klfidisa.  who  mrntioos  fhrec 
predecessors  of  hi*,  or  B3na.  in  reviewing  hi-  '  '  r  r  r>recur«>rs. 
malws any  alluiiaa  to  the  author  of  this  play,  V  therpo-nts, 
u-rm  rather  to  tell  agnin<.t  the  l.itti  r  s  i  riuntN  Hut  M-rins  thjt 
V.oii.iii.i  rjuolps  from  i!h-  hi  hh.ikaiil.l,  pl  iy  mu^i  a;  any 
rate  hi\e  l»rn  in  existence  in  the  l.itl<r  p.in  ol  the  bth  century 
.\rior  !iii,;  t  i  --  vi  r.-.l  -.lan.-.ii  in  the  |irol:n: uc.  the  play  was  cotn- 
pt^setl  by  a  kinK'  Sudraka,  who  is  there  stated  to  have,  through  Sis-a'a 

'  Kdif^i,  with  a  l.athi  trsMiatfao.  by  C  Lmwb;  tramlir 

tion  by  Ii.  Arnold. 

•  Eilited  by  F  Sleniler:  with  commentary,  by  K.  P.  Parab 
(Bombay),  and  several  times  at  Calcutu:  translated  by  H.  H. 
Wilson,  alw>  into  Rn^lish  prose  and  verse  by  A.  W.  Ryder  {Uafwud 
Or  Ser..  190s),  German  by  O.  v.  Bohtlingk  and  L.  Fritae;  Frsacfc 
byP  Rcgaaud. 
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fA\our.  recovered  hi*  e>'e*ight,  and,  after  teeins  hi»  ton  as  king,  to 
have  died  at  the  ripe  areola  hundred  year*  and  ten  dayt.  Aooofd- 
Y^nti     ^"'^  Mine  •taiuas,  the  piece  wai  enacted  after  the 

king'*  death:  but  it  h  probable  that  they  were  added  for 
a  tubsc<juent  performance.  In  Bina  a  novel  Kidamoari  (e.  A.0. 6jo), 
a  king  SOdmlu  i»  rrprL-«.cnlr<J  a'*  h.iv  ing  ru-'lJcd  nt  Ohi'iii  (Bhilia) — 
some  130  m.  ca*t  of  rjj.i>iiii  ll'jjain),  uhrrr  tlic  r^tnc  of  the  play 
is  laid.  ChlrudatlJ,  a  Hr.'ilim.iii  nn.rrh,inl.  rvdund  tn  [Kivt-rly,  and 
Vovintaienl,  an  actrompli^hi-il  ciairri  z.ifi,  rm-t  t  and  (.ul  In  \n\v  unh 
each  other.  This  forms  the  ituin  plot,  which  is  intcr«-ovcn  with  a 
political  underpiol,  rcMiJti«g  in  a  chantt  of  dynasty.  The  con- 
■eidoa  betawen  the  two  plots  k  effected  by  means  of  the  kine's 
faxally  brotherMn'bw.  who  pursues  VaaanlaaenX  with  his  addre»»e*, 
as  well  as  by  the  part  of  the  rebellious  cowherd  Aryaka,.  who,  bavinE 
escaped  from  prison,  finds  shelter  in  the  hero's  houw.  The  wicked 
prince,  on  Ijcir.u  rejected,  siranslcs  V'asant.i<icnJ,  and  accuses 
Chirudatta  of  having  murdered  tier;  but,  just  as  the  latter  is 
about  to  be  eaccuico,  bb  lady  love  appears  again  on  the  scene. 
Meanwhile  Aryaka  haa  succeeded  in  deposing  thc  king,  and,  having 
himself  mounted  the  throne  of  Ujj.itn  he  raiies  Vaaantascnl  to  the 
position  of  an  honest  woman,  to  enable  her  to  hccomc  the  wife  of 
Ch.'innljtia.  The  play  ii  one  of  the  Ujngcst,  con-.i-tin^  of  not  Irs^ 
th  ill  tiQ  acts.  5o.T>c  ol  which,  however,  arc  vcrj- short.  I  he  it. tore  t 
of  the  ,ii-:ioti  i»,  on  the  whole,  well  ■  ij-.tairH-d ;  .irnl,  al!cii;i  1  her,  the 
piece  prr^^'nts  a  tiicturc  of  the  vm       ri'...:  rurn  oi  the  time, 

whilst  the  author  shows  nimself  imbued  with  a  keen  !.cn^-  ol  humour, 
aad  ■  HiHTf  M  the  iMiMttiiMi  of  ciMnKter« 

Tn  KStidlsa  tlw  dnmtfe  ait  attalaed  tea  highest  point  of  perfcc- 
t!<  n.  From  this  .aCCBIInKllml  poet  We  have  three  wrll  con^tnu  ted 
KAOOmm.  pl  'V^abOOWmBlattanaaSOf  eiqtttsitc  (en(k-rne^!>antl  fine 
diwriptivc  passages,  viz.  the  two  well- known  mytho- 
pastoral  dram.j?,  &ik,untaiii  in  scicn  and  Vikrarr.oncil '  in  fi\c  acts, 
and  a  piece  ol  court  intriRUC,  di-.tinctly  inferior  V>  the  other  two, 
entitled  Uiiaf}k)}gnimilra'  in  fi%e  acts.  Kinjf  Ayruniilra,  who 
has  two  wive^,  falls  in  lo^'e  with  MalavikA,  maid  to  tlvc  first  queen. 
Hi*  wives  cndeavoar  to  fnistrate  their  aflection  for  each  other,  but 
la  the  end  Milsvifcl  turns  out  to  be  a  princeia  by  birth,  and  is 
arrepied  by  the  queens  as  their  sister, 

Sri'Har'<hadeva — identical  with  the  king  (Sfllditya)  Han^havar- 
dhaaaof  KAnyali'jlija  (Kanauj)  n.cntionH.u«o\c,who  ruled  in  the  hrjt 
hilt  of  the  7lh  c  ciitur) — Iki-.  three  n  .i)  1  .it t rllmtcd  to  him  ; 
thoujih  possibly  only  dedicated  to  nim  by  poets  {Kitrunizcd 
■^^^  by  htm.  Thisatleastoommcnutonstatetohavebcen  the 
CHt  as  rtgsrds  the  RoindPoB,  the  aiitborship  of  which  they  assign  to 
BS4>l>  Inde'"!.  had  they  been  the  king's  on  n  productions,  one  might 
haveespeetcd  the  i  hinese  pilgrims  (especially  I't>,inR,  whosawoncof 
the  plays  performci)  to  mention  the  fart.  1  tie  Kulnir^fi*  "  the  peari 
neckUcc."  is  a  (jraceful  comedy  of  gcnieel  dur-.r^tic  nunncrs,  in  four 
acts,  of  no  great  originality  of  iincniion;  Ifie  aurhnr  having;  been 
largely  indebtei]  to  Kjlid.isa's  play;.  A  de-eide  !  merit  of  the  jxx  t's 
art  is  the  simplicity  and  clearness  of  his  style.  Ratnavali,  a  Ceylon 
priaeiH.  la  «at  Inr  km  Mm  je  tbt  court  of  King  Udayana  of 
Vata  to  heooine  bb  wcood  mk.  She  suirets  shipwreck,  but  is 
rescued  and  rKei\-cd  into  Udayana't  palace  under  the  name  of 
SAearik^.  at  one  of  Queen  VKsavadattX's  attendants.  The  king  falls 
in  los-e  with  her.  and  the  queen  tries  to  keep  them  apart  from  each 
other:  but.  on  learning  the  maiden's  origin,  she  beeoniei  pxoncihd. 
and  recognizes  her  as  a  "  *i«ter."  According  to  H.  II.  Wil'ion,  "  the 
manners  depictured  arc  not  influenced  by  lofty  priiu-jjile  or  pro- 
found reflection,  but  they  arc  miki,  affectionate  and  elegant.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  harems  of  other  eastern  aatioiH.  either 
in  ancient  or  modem  times,  twouM  afford  materiab  for  as  favourable 
a  dehncation."  Very  similar  la  construction,  but  distinctly  in- 
ferior, is  the  PrijndaniU,  in  four  acts,  having  for  its  plot  another 
amour  of  the  same  king.  The  scene  of  the  third  play,  the  A'<3((;ditoii</a.« 
or  "  yoy  of  the  serpents  "  (in  five  acts),  on  the  other  hand,  ii  laid  in 
srmiKlivine  regions.^  JImutavJihana,  a  prince  of  the  Viclyadharas, 
imbued  with  Buddhist  principles,  weds  M.dayavati,  daiiKhtrr  of  the 
ldn(  of  the  Ssddhas,  a  votary  of  Gauri  (fiiva's  wife).  Uut,  learning 
tkat  GarodBi  the  mythic  bird,  is  in  the  habit  of  consuming  one  snake 
tfaBy,  he  wsnlves  to  offer  himself  to  the  bird  as  a  victim,  and  finally 
succeeds  in  conx-ertine  C.iru<J.i  to  the  prinriplc  of  ahirnvl,  or  ab- 
stCAtioa  from  doin;;  injury  to  living  but  he  hun-ell  is  about 


*  Both  these  pjays  are  ktiown  in  difleicat 

Kof  India.  The  Bengali  reoensioa  of  the  SiUtmntttU  was  trans* 
by  Sir  W.  Jones,  antf  into  French,  with  the  text,  by  Ch^,  and 
agaia  edited  by  R.  Piichel,  who  has  also  advocated  its  greater 
antiquity.  Editions  and  translations  of  the  western  (Dcvan.'iRari) 
ptceiiskiw  have  bc«n  published  by  O.  B6htlingk  and  Mon.  \\'illi.tm4. 
The  VHtrnmoreafi  has  been  edited  critically  by  &  P.  Pandit,  and  the 
souihern  text  by  R.  PbdML  It  hMbMiti»arittad  ty  H.  H.  Wibon 
andE.B.Cowell. 

>  Edited  criticaDy  by  &  P.  hndit:  tnmslatcd  by  C.  H.  Tawncy 
(187s),  and  into  German  by  A.  Weber  (1856),  and  L.  Fritaa  (i88t ). 

•  K<]ited  by  l^rSnStha  'TarkavachMpatI,  and  by  C  OnpcUer  in 
BChtlinck's  SantkrilCkrfitommhitl  with  CCmwiWIIfiy  (BoaibBy, 
I*>5}:  tr.irnlated  by  H.  H.  Wilson. 

<Ed.tri  f,y  M.vihava  Chandra  Chada«iidtfaadM«d  fay  P.  Boyd, 
vith  a  {xeiace  by  £.  CewdL. 


to  succumb  from  the  wounds  he  lias  rercivcil,  when,  thnnvF.  ihc 
timely  intaiyentioa  «f  the  goddess  Gauri.  he  is  rcM nr  .'  :..  !  is 
former  condition.  The  piece  seems  to  have  bc-en  miciidtd  as  a 
compromise  between  Brihmanicil  (iiiva)  and  Huddlii'-t  doctrines, 
being  thus  in  keeping  with  the  reliKious  viex»<-  o(  king  Harsha, 
who,  as  we  know  from  Hiuen  1  hvirij;.  favoured  fjuddhism,  but  was 
very  tt.lcf.int  to  Bt.ihniarii.  It  IjeRins  with  a  beneilietory  btanza 
to  liiiil<lii.i ,  and  contludt  ^  with  om  ici  Gauri.  The  author  i,s  gerH-rally 
Ulievi.l  i  .i'..  Ii-cn  .1  ituiMhi^t,  but  it  ia  more  likely  that  he  was 
a  Siiva  lirahman,  posMi.l)  ll.n.ia  himself.  Nay,  one  might  almost 
feel  inclined  to  taha  tlic  hero  s  sclf-sarriftce  in  favour  o(  »  NAga  as 
a  travesty  of  Btlddhist  princi^ilcs.  In  spite  of  its  shortcomings  of 
construction  the  NSg&nanda  u  a  play  of  considcfable  merit,  tha 
characters  being  drawn  with  a  sure  hand,  and  the  humonos  elernent 
introduced  into  it  of  a  very  respectable  order. 

BhavabhOti,  surnamcd  bri-kaniha,  "  he  in  who:^  throat  there  is 
beauty  (eloquence),"'  was  a  naiuc  of  I'admapura  in  (he  Vidarbha 
country  (the  Bcrars),  bcinR  the  mhi  of  the  Urabnian  - 
NilakaQtha  and  his  wife  Jitukarni.  He  pawed  his 
literary  hfe  chiefly  at  the  court  <A  Yatovarman  of  Kanau), 
who  must  have  reigned  in  the  bttcr  part  of  the  7th  century,  seeing 
that,  after  a  successful  reign,  he  suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  ol 
l.al.)ditya  of  Kashmir,  who  had  mounted  his  throne  in  a.D.  605. 
Bh.ivabhQti  w.n  the  author  of  three  pl.i>s.  two  of  which,  the  Muhi- 
tiraxhofita*  (  "  lile  of  the  Rreat  hero  ")  and  the  L'ttararamackartta^ 
("  later  life  of  Kama  "),  in  seven  acts  each,  form  tocether  a  drama- 
tized version  ol  the  story  of  the  Rimtlynna.  The  third,  the  Mahrt- 
midkmo,*  is  a  domestic  drama  in  ten  acts,  reprvM-nting  the  fortunes 
of  Midhava  and  MAIati,  the  son  and  daughter  of  two  HUldalafB «( 
neighbouring  kings,  who  from  childhood  havcl>ccn  destined  for  each 
other,  but,  by  the  resolution  ol  the  maiden's  royal  nunslcr  to  marry 
her  to  an  old  and  ut;ly  favourite  of  his,  are  (or  a  while  threatened 
with  fvrnianrnt  sri.iralion.  The  action  of  the  pliy  i*  full  of  life, 
and  abounds  in  Ft;rrinK,  thoui^h  sonielimes  in  iHi.b.ililc,  incidents. 
The  poet  is  considered  by  native  critics  to  N-  n<it  only  not  inferior 
to  KUidiaa.  bttt  even  to  Imvo  surpavH-d  him  m  his  Vuararima- 
tkarim,  which  ceitainty  contains  many  fine  |xj<'ti(  [vif^sages  instinct 
with  pathos  and  genuine  feeling.  But,  thouch  he  r,inl,v  deservedly 
high  as  a  lyric  poet,  he  is  far  inferior  to  K.'ili<h.-a  as  a  dramatic 
artist.  Whilst  the  btler  delii;hls  in  depicting;  the  ^-eiillcr  feelings 
and  tender  emotions  of  the  h  jiiMn  ln-.iri  .ukI  the  p<.accful  scei>e»  of 
rural  li(c,  the  younger  |)oet  finds  a  pei  uh.ir  ai  1  rac  lion  inthcbterner 
and  more  imjmsinR  ai-fjccts  of  nature  and  the  human  character. 
BhavabhOti^  language,  though  polished  and  felicitous,  is  elaborate 
and  artificial  compared  iritb  that  of  KAMdiaai  and  his  genius  is 
sorely  shackled  by  a  slavidi  adherence  to  tbe  arbitrary  rules  of 
dramatic  theorists. 

Bhafta  Nar.lvaija,  surnamcd  Mriear.lja  or  Slqiha,  "the  lion." 
the  author  of  the  Vcni'-aTiihira*  ("  the  binding  up  of  the  bimid  of 
hair  is  a  poet  cf  uncertain  dale.  Traditinn  ni.itea 
him  one  of  tbe  five  Kanauj  Brahmans  whom  kin^  Adi>ura 
of  Bengal,  desirous  of  estabtinhing  the  pure  \7aishnava 
dtxtrine,  invited  to  his  court,  and  from  whom  the  modem 
Bengali  Brahmans  are  supposed  to  be  descended.  But  be  thb  as  H 
may,  a  cop|>erplate  grant  was  issued  to  our  poet  in  a.D.  840;  and, 
besides,  he  is  cjiiotcd  in  Aiiandavardhana's  DktanycJoka,  written 
in  the  latter  p;irt  of  the  9th  renlurj'.  The  play,  consisting  of  six 
.lets,  takes  its  title  from  an  inci<!cnt  in  the  story  of  the  Mtik&bhardla 
when  Draufiadi.  t.av  ini;  Utn  I'.^t  ,it  dice  by  ^'udhi<'h(hira,  has  her 
braid  of  hair  unloosened,  and  is  dragy;cd  by  the  hair  before  the 
assembly  by  one  of  the  Kauravas:  this  insult  being  subsequently 
avenged  by  Bhlma  slaying  the  offender,  whereupon  Draupadis 
braid  b  tira  up  again,  as  beseems  a  married  woman.  The  piece  is 
composed  in  a  style  similar  to  that  of  Bhavabhuti's  plays,  but  is 
inferior  to  than  in  dramatic  csostniction  and  poetic  nent.  though 
valued  byciitkaferitaatrietadhacnoatothanilMorthedmiiiatic 

thi'iry. 

The  Ilanuman  nJIiiha"  is  a  dramatized  version  of  the  «tory  of 
RAina,  intcrapcrscd  with  numerous  purely  descriptive  iioetic  nasM^es. 
It  consists  of  fourteen  acts,  aad  on  account  of  its  length  isnlsocaiied 
the  JfoM-Ndlaia,  or  great  drama.  Conlfary  to  the  eencralpraet  ice, 
it  has  no  prologue,  and  Sanskrit  alone  b  employed  in  it.  Tradition 
relates  that  it  wss composed  by  HanumSn,  the  monkey  general,  anil 
inscribed  on  locfci;  but,  Vafroiki,  the  author  of  the  RdmOya^a, 


*Thb  b  tbt  commentator's  explanation  of  tbe  name,  whilst 
M.  IJvi  would  render  it  by  "  the  divine  throat." 

•  Edited  by  F.  II.  Triihen  (iKjM);  with  commentary,  A.  Barooah 
(Calcutta,  1877)  and  Parab  (Bomliay,  I892);  translated  by  J. 

PicUford  (l«7l). 

'  Edited  with  commentary  and  transblion  (Nagpun  189J 
with  commentary.  Aiyar  and  I^iab  (18Q9);  tiaoibtion  by  H. 
Wilson  and  C.  If.  Tawney. 

•Edited  by  R.  G.  Bhandarkar  (1876):  tfamhtcd  by  II.  II. 
Wilson.  Whether,  as  M.  S.  L*vi  suggests,  the  fact  ol  the  play  con- 
sisting  of  ten  acts  points  to  its  having  beien  eompoicd  in  imitation 
of  the  MKickchJiakafiki  must  remain  uncertain. 

•Edited  by  J.  tjrill  (t87i):  twice  with  commentary  (Bombay); 
EnRlish  translation  by  S.  Si.  Ta  tore  (t  alciitia), 

_  *^rnaicd  with  Mobaoadftsa's  commcniary  (Bonbay.  i86t).  ^ 
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being  arraid  leit  it  niglit  throw  hU  own  pom  iM»dMdMde.  Hanu- 
mfin  allowed  him  to  cast  his  verses  into  thiB  IM.  Thncx  frag- 
ment* were  ultimately  |>irkrd  up  by  a  merchuit.  and  fatought  to 
HGng  Bboja.  who  directed  the  poet  Dimodara  Mm  to  put  them 
toother  and  fill  up  ihf  Lirun.if.  whrnce  the  prt-scnt  compoiilion 
oni;inatcd.  Whatcvir  particle  of  truth  there  may  lie  in  thi?  story, 
the  "  great  drama  "  n-em*  ci  ti.niilv  to  (h-  the  proluction  o(  diHerent 
liand*.  "  The  language,"  a»  \\  il-on  remarks.  "  is  in  general  very 
harmonious,  but  the  work  is  ailcr  all  a  most  disjointed  and  non- 
deacript  composition,  mnd  tliB  pMdmric  it  wny  ijlwiMijp  and 
clumsily  put  together."  It  ia  nrMftbdeM  a  work  oi  MMMTBtemt, 
a*  compositions  o(  mixed  dramatic  and  derUmatory  passage*  of  this 
kind  may  have  tx-cn  common  in  the  early  staRcs  of  the  dramatic 
art.  The  connexion  of  the  fK>ot  with  King  Hhoj.i,  also  confirmed 
by  the  Bh.'j:i-pr,ih,:nJI:iS,  u  iuM  l.'tinK  t.'ie  composition,  or  final 
redaction,  d  j'*n  to  alw.tit  the  loth  or  ilth  century.  A  AfakSndfakd 
is,  hov>r\i  r,  .ilrea<ly  referrnf  to  by  Anandavardhana  (9th  century); 
and,  besides,  there  are  two  different  recension*  of  the  work,  a  shorter 
one  coaincatcd  upon  by  Mohanadte,  and  a  kmcer  one  anangtd  by 
MadhualMana.  A  DSmodara  Gupta  b  mentiooiBd  aa  having  lived 
under  jayiiplda  of  Kashmir  (75^-786) ;  but  this  can  •carccly  be  the 
came  as  the  writer  connected  with  this  work. 

The  j\fw!rririik%hosi>,^  or  "  R&kshasa^  (the  minister)  with  the 
sl(,;nrt,"  l^  a  (l:.im.i  al  ii-jlitu  al  intrigue,  in  seven  acts,  partly  b.T*-!! 
on  historical  events,  the  plot  turning  on  the  reconciliation  of  Kuk- 
•hata,  the  minister  of  the  murdered  king  Nanda,  with  the  hostile 
party,  consisting  of  Prince  Chandragupta  (the  Greek  Sandiocottus, 
513-291  B.C.),  who  succeeded  Nanda.  and  his  miaiittr  Cbftcuikya. 
Ttw  plot  is  dicvelci)Kxl  with  considerable  dramatic  •Ull,  In  vigorou;. 
if  not  particuUirl)  eliKant,  language.  The  pUy  was  comr>osf<i  Ijy 
Visakha<latla,  prior,  at  any  rale,  to  the  1 1  th  century,  whilst  I'rufi  ^^Kir 
Jacobi  infers  from  astronomical  indications  that  it  was  wriiuii  in 
A.I).  h(.<). 

The  Prabodka-thandrcdaya?  or  "  the  moon-riie  of  intelligence," 
compoi«d  by  Kpih««Biim  about  th*  Utb  vmDMif,  k  M  aUegorical 
play,  in  six  acta,  the  diroiiMrif  fmimu  of  wbln  oooiut  entirely  of 
abslr.-|ct  idea*,  divided  into  two  conflicting  host*. 

Of  numerous  inferior  dramatic  composition*  we  may  mention  as 
the  bc5t — the  Anarnhya nighava,  by  Mur&ri;  the  Bma-rHmayaffa. 
one  of  six  plays  (four  of  which  arc  known)  by  Kaia4ckhara,'  and 
the  Pr<tiantia  r<ithava,*  by  Jayadcva,  the  author  of  the  rhetorical 
treatise  Chandnili^ka.  Abstracts  of  a  number  of  other  pieces  are 
given  in  W.  H.  Wilson's  Hindu  Tluatre,  the  sundard  work  on  this 
•ubject.  Thednmaticfeninaof  the  Hiadmauybanidtolwvt 
m^MtmA  itieV  about  the  i4th  century. 

S>  Lyricd,  Descriptive  and  Didactic  Potlry. — Allusion  has 
already  been  made  to  the  marked  predilection  of  the  medieval 

Indian  poet  for  depicting  in  a  single  stanza  some 
i^nri     peculiar  physical  or  naeotal  litaatioa.  The  profane 

^cal  poetry  ooubtt  dMf  «f  waA  ItUt  poetic 
pictures,  which  form  a  prominent  fettan  of  dnnatk  conpoaS- 
u'ons.  Numerous  poets  and  poetCMet  nc  only  kmnm  to  ua 
through  such  detached  stan/as,  preserved  in  native  anthologies 
or  manuals  of  rhetoric,  and  enshriniiiK  a  vast  amount  of  clesc  .ip- 
tive  and  con'empl.itivc  poetry.  Thus  the  SnJuktikarnilmritii* 
or  "  car-ambroiia  of  gix>d  Myings,  "  an  anthology  compiled  by 
Srldhara  D4sa  in  1:05,  contains  vers«  by  446  different  writers; 
while  the  Sdrngadharapaddhjli*  of  the  14th  century,  contains 
aome  6000  verMa  cuUed  from  264  different  writers  and  works; 
tnd  Vallabhadeva'a  SmbkOthiUMU,^  aaotber  such  anthokty. 
comiMaof  aome  jsoo  verses  ascribed  to  some  350  poets.  These 
verses  arc  cither  of  a  purely  descriptive  or  of  an  erotic  character; 
or  they  have  a  didactic  tendency,  being  intended  to  convey,  in  an 
attractive  and  easily  remcmlKred  form,  some  moral  truth  or 
useful  couivjcl.  An  excellent  s[Kcirtien  of  a  longer  poem,  of  a 
partly  dei^riplivc,  partly  erotic  character,  is  Kilidiia's  .l/f|jAj- 
dMa,*  or  "  cloud  messenger, "  in  which  a  banished  Yak&ha 

» Edited  (Bombay.  1M4,  1B93)  by  K.  T.  Telang,  who  di«cu*«e« 
the  date  of  the  work  in  his  preface;  tran-.l.  H.  H.  Wilson; 
German,  L.  Fritxe;  French,  Victor  llehn. 

•  Tran.slatrd  by  J.  Tavlor  (1810);  by  T.  CokhtQcker  into  German 
(1842).   Edited  by  II.  lUr«  khau*  (1S45);  also  Bombay  (t8<>8). 

'Another  play,  composed  entirely  in  Prikpt,  by  RAjaickhara 
(e.  A.D,  900),  the /Tor^faiiMiijfarl,  has  been  critically  edited  by  Sten 
Konow,  with  English  traAsbiion  by  Ch.  R.  Lanmaa,  Harvard  Or. 
Ser.  (1901).  ^  . 

•  Ed.  Shivarlraa  Raoji  Kbopakar  (BonnMy,  1894). 

•  RAjendiaUla  Mitra,  Nolius,  iii.  p.  154. 
*Ed.  P  Peterson  (Bombay,  18^8). 

'  Ed  P.  Petcrvin  and  Durjanrasada  (Hombay.  1886). 

•  Te»t  anil  liiu-laTion  by  H.  H.  Wilson;  with  vocabulary  by 
S^^>hnioa:  with  German  vocabulary  by  ^^CAckr  (I874);  Often, 


(demi  god)  sends  a  love-message  across  Indi.i  to  his  wife  in  the 
Himilaya,  and  describes,  in  verse-pictures  of  the  tlaidy  mandi- 
kltnti  netre  the  various  places  and  objects  over  liUcIl  tlw 
mewntcr, «  doud,  wiU  have  to  sail  u  his  aiiy  voyife.  TUi 
little  masMipicee  hM  e^ed  forth  •  Buinber  of  more  or  las 
successful  imitations,  such  as  Lakshmldisa's  St$ka-sandtSa,  or 
"  parrtM-mes&age,"  lately  edited  by  the  mahlrija  of  Travancorc. 
Another  much-admired  descriptive  poem  by  Kiilidasa  is  the 
^ilu-iarnhdrj*  or  "collection  of  the  seasons."  in  which  the 
attractive  features  of  the  six  seasons  are  successively  set  forth. 

As  regards  religious  lyrics,  the  fruit  of  sectarian  fcnour,  a 
large  collection  of  hymns  and  detached  stanzas,  extolling  some 
spwial  deity,  might  be  made  from  Puriioas  and  other  works. 
Of  independent  productions  of  this  kind  only  a  few  of  the  nore 
important  can  he  menlkmad  here.  &uikaca  Achliya,  the  gfcat 
Vedlatlst,  who  seems  to  have  flowidwd  about  A.D.8eo,iicredited 
with  several  devotional  poems,  especially  the  Anandii  lakarf, 
or  "  wave  of  joy,"  a  hymn  of  103  stanzas,  in  praise  of  the  goddess 
PSrvatl.  The  Siiryti-ictctn,  or  century  of  slan/.is  in  praise  of 
SQrya,  the  sun,  is  ascril)e<l  to  Mayura,  the  cojUcnifHjrary  (and, 
according  to  a  tradition,  the  fathcr-in  law)  of  Hana  (in  the 
early  part  of  the  7th  century).  The  latter  poet  himself  composed 
the  Ckap^kislotra,  a  hymn  of  100  staocas,  extolling  sivrn'a 
conaorL  The  iCiliav^/raiai^,  a  poem  ccMwatiog  the  ten 
avatirss  of  Vfahvu,  is  ascribed  to  bo  other  than  Hanamtii,  the 
monkey  general,  himself.  Jayaikva^  facautiful  poem  CUago- 
winda.  which,  b1cc  most  productions  concerning  Kpsboa,  is  of  a 
very  sensuous  character,  has  already  been  referred  to. 

The  particular  branch  of  didactic  poetry  in  which  India  is 
especially  rich  b  that,  of  nioral  maxims,  exprcs-cd  in 
staiuas  or  couplets,  and  forming  the  chief  vehicle  of 
the  KUi-idstra  or  ethic  science.  Excellent  collections 
of  such  aphorisms  have  been  published — in  Sanskrit 
and  German  by  O.  v.  Bbhtlingk,  and  in  English  by  Jolin  Muir. 
Froba^y  the  oldest  ocigioai  colkoion  of  this  kind  is  that  aacribod 
to  Chlvahya.— and  entitled  RtgaiMsamiukehttya**  "  coHeetioii 
on  the  conduct  of  Ungs  "—traditionally  connected  with  the 
Machiavellian  minister  of  Chandragupta,  but  (in  its  present  form) 
doufiilc^s  much  bier — of  which  there  arc  several  recensions, 
especially  a  shorter  one  of  one  hundred  couplets,  and  a  larger  one 
of  some  three  hundred.  Another  old  collection  is  the  A.'Jmi:n- 
diik{ya-XUiidr,3,"  ascribed  to  Kilmandaki,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  disciple  of  Cha^akya.  Under  the  name  of  Bhartfibari 
have  been  banded  down  three  centuries  of  sententious  couplets,' 
one  of  which,  the  mUa-falaka,  relates  to  ethics,  wh3st  the  other 
two,  the  JtAiifCne-  and  vainigya-Saitikas,  consist  of  amatory  and 
devodonal  venea  respectively.  The  Nui-pradipa,  or  '*  lamp  of 
conduct,"  consisting  of  sixteen  stanzas,  is  ascribed  to  \'etila- 
bhatla  who  is  mentioned  as  one  of  "  nine  gcm.s."  The  .Iwi.jri!- 
iataka,^  consisting  of  a  hun<lreil  stan/.is,  ascri^Kil  to  a  King 
Amaru  (sometimes  wrongly  to  Sankara);  the  iin<:m;ni  viliia,^* 
or"  dalliance  of  a  fair  woman,"  by  Jagannltha;  and  the  Chamfa- 
juralapoHehdiikd,^*  by  Biiha^a  (itth  century),  are  of  an  entirely 
erotic  character. 

6.  Fabks  mid  KamUm^  For  purposes  of  popular  fatstmctioa 
atanxaik  of  an  ctMcal  bnpoct  mn  cany  worked  np  with  ( 
pfooe  fahlsiand  popular  stoiiea,  piohah|y  hi  inrftatioa 
of  the  Buddhist  jalakas,  at  bMh-flteries.  A  coDectkm  ^ 
of  this  kiiiii,  intcruicd  as  a  manual  for  the  puidance  of  uvwa, 
princes  (in  titum  drlpkini),  was  translated  into  Pahlavt 
in  the  rc'.f^n  of  the  Persian  king  Chosrj  Xushirvan,  A.D.  531-5*9; 

•The  first  Sanskrit  book  published  (by  Sir  W.  Jonw),  lygJ. 
Text  and  Latin  translation  by  P.  v.  Uohlen,  edited,  with  notes  and 
translation,  by  S.  Ayyar  (Bombay,  1697):  partly  translated,  ia 
verse,  by  R.  T.  H.  Griffith.  Spteimtm^OH  Indian  Poetry. 

*  Ed.  Klatt  (1873) ;  German  transl.  O.  Kresaler  (1906). 

"Edited  by  RijendraUla  Mitra,  BiU.  Ind.;  with  trsaslstlea  and 
notes  (Madras,  1895). 

"Translation,  in  tngush  verse,  by  C.  H.  Tawney. 

"  Ed.  R.  Simon  (1891). 

'•Edited,  with  French  translation,  by  A.  BorpalEne  (lS;j);  with 
Erflivh  trill  elation,  by  Shtshidri  lyar  (Bnnili,i\,  is  j^V 
"  Edited  by  P.  v.  Bohlen  (iBti);  with  German  translation,  \V. 

I  Solf  i»mu  £«ihh  tnailatieii  ty.^dwin  Aincid  if^S^ 
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nunt  century,  under  the  tilb  of  "  Qualilag  and  Dimnag  "—from 

the  Sxnskrit  "  Karmka  and  Damanaka,"  two  jackals  who 
play  an  important  part  a  the  lion's  counsellors- has  been 
discovered  and  published.  The  Sanskrit  original,  which  probably 
cocsisted  of  fourteen  chapters,  was  afterwards  recast— the 
result  being  the  Panchalanlri},^  or  "  five  boots  "  (or  headings), 
<A  which  several  recensions  enit.  A  popular  summaiy  of  this 
work,  in  four  books,  the  BUhfodtia*  or  " Slhttaiy  CooBaA," 
ha*  been  shown  by  PetetBOA  to  have  bees  coaipoeed  by  one 
Nlitynva.  OtherUghlypopulircolhctlainofitoiies  and  fairy 
talcs,  intetsposed  with  sententloas  vefici»  w.  the  Vet^a- 
faufkaHmiati*  or  "  twenty-five  (storfes)  of  the  Vctlla  "  (the 
origiaal  of  the  BaitAl  Pachlsl),  a5j:n!xJ  cither  to  Jimbhala 
Datta,  or  to  SivadAsa  {«h;!e  Professor  W'cbcr  s'j>;i!«ts  that 
Vetala-bhatt^  may  have  tjttn  the  .iuthi  r),  an.l  at  all  events 
^dcr  than  the  iith  century,  since  both  K*ht  mt-n  !ra  and  Soma- 
deva  have  used  it;  the  Suka-sapiati*  or  "seventy  (stories 
related)  by  the  parrot,"  the  author  and  age  of  which  are  un- 
known; andthe5i4tMM)ia-MMi|ilfU,*or  thirty-two  (tales) 
«l  tbe  throne,"  being  laudatory  atories  fafSfdiAg  Viknunlditya 
of  Avantl.  rdated  by  thirty-two  statues,  standing  round  the 
old  throne  of  that  famous  monarch,  to  King  Bhoja  of  Dh.lr.l  to 
discourage  him  from  sitting  down  on  it.  This  work  is  ascrjbcd 
to  Kshcmankara,  and  was  probably  composed  in  the  time  of 
Bhoja  (who  died  in  tojj)  from  older  stories  in  the  .M.ihurash(ra 
dialect.  The  original  text  has,  however,  undergone  many 
modifications,  and  is  now  known  in  several  diflcrcnt  rtcen- 
Of  about  the  same  date  arc  tuo  great -houses  of  fairy 
aomposetl  entirety  in  iIokas»  via.  the  nther  wooden  and 
Btiktt-Mhi  mai^uf,*  or  **  gnat  duster  of  ftwy,"  by 
,  also  called  Ksheauuikara,  who  wrote,  e.  toao-1040, 
wnder  King  Ananta  of  Ka^mir;  and  the  far  superior  and  truly 
poetical  /vo/AJ-ijnV-iJfar j,' or  "ocean  of  thcstreamsof  story," 
composed  in  some  31,500  couplets  by  Somadcva,  early  in  the 
jjth  century,  for  the  recreation  of  Ananta's  widow,  SQryavatl, 
grandmother  of  King  Har^hadeva.  Both  these  works  arc  based 
«•  an  apparently  lost  work,  via.  CuQidhys't  Br^ut-kathi.  or 
"great  story,"  which  was  composed  fai  MOie  popular  dialect, 
perhaps  as  early  as  the  ist  or  2nd  oentoiy  of  our  era,  and  which 
must  have  rivalled  the  Mahabhiiata  in  extent,  seeing  that  it  ia 
stated  to  haveoooststed  of  roe,eoo  ilokas  (of  33  syllables  each). 
B.  Scientific  and  Thciinical  I  itkrati  he 
I.  Law  (i7i<:rm4j.*— Among  the  technical  trcatiMri  of  the  later 
Wi>c  periodi  certam  poniooa  of  the  Kalpa  satras,  or  aunuaU  of 
ceremoriaUpeedisr  to  particular  tchoola,  were  fcfencd  to 
at  the  earliest  attempts  at  a  systematic  treatment  of  law 
subjects  These  are  the  Pkarma-t&tras,  or  "  r>ilc«  of  (rcliRious)  law," 
al^j  cilWd  S&ma-filchiiriki-jutrat,  or  "  rules  of  conventional  usage 
(vi!na\  a  ichftr.* !.''  It  is  doublfiil  whether  such  treatise*  were  at  any 
tirr.e  <)^iiti  ai  numcraus  as  the  Grih>;i*fltra<>,  or  rules  of  donw^tic  or 
family  rites,  to  which  they  are  clo;-<ly  allied,  and  of  which  indeed 
they  may  originally  haxx  been  an  outsronth-  That  the  number  u( 
thoae  actually  extant  is  cotnparativdy  small  is,  however,  chiefly 
due  to  the  fact  that  this  data  of  works  was  supplanted  by  another 
«f  a  nore  pepidar  kind,  which  covered  ihc  sante  ground.  The 
OhanaaiOtfU  COWSi*  chiefly  o(  strings  of  terse  rules,  containin;; 
the  csBrntiats  of  the  •cience.  and  intcmied  to  be  committed  !>> 
aMaor>'.  ind  lo  he  e%p«ji:ndfd  orally  by  the  teacher — ihus  fori;  .rl:. 
as  h  were  epitomes  ot  clas*  lectures.   These  rules  arc  intcr>|xi«d 


'  Ediied  by  Ko4eg.irten,  by  C.  BOhlerand  F. 

b>  Th.  licnfci    "    ■  ■  " 


Kiclhorn;  translated 
ley.  E.  Lancercau.  L  Fritic;  edited  in  Purn.ibliadra's 
__re"i!;ion  by  J.  Hcrtcl.  in  Harv.  O.  Scr.  (1968). 
«  KJ.and  tr.insl  F  Jnhnstm.  cd.  I*.  Peterson  and  others  in  India. 
'  Fd.  M  L'hie  (Uii>zi^'.  itiSi);  d.  R.  P.  Buitoa,  VUaam  nd 

At  Vampirt  (new  ed.,  Ib9j). 

*  Edtied,  with  German  transbtion.  R. Schmidt  (Leipag.  1899), and 
translation  of  some  stories  of  a  larger  recension 

'  Cerman  translation,  with  introduction,  A.  Weber.  Ind  3lud  xv. 

*  Eldited,  with  translation  and  notes,  by  L.  v.  Mankowski  (Leipzig, 
|S9;I ;  chapters  1-8  edited  and  iranslaied  bv  Sylvais  Lfivi,  Journ. 
A].  (iMb):  cf.  F.  LacAie,  Esuti  $uf  CuniUlhyo  H  Is  BnJkallalAd 
(190Q).  where  part  of  a  Nepalese  version  is  (iiven. 

'  fcjjiti-rl  I  V  H.  Rrockhaus  (l83i)-l8f>i1 :  l»y  DurRilpratfipaCnombay, 

.  traa-t.urd  by  C.  H.  Tawnev.  Bibi.  Ind.  (iS8o-iti86). 
•Cf  J   Kliv  s  cxhaMRhv  tnaite.  JbrM  and  SiNt.  hi  BAhler'a 
Gnmirxsi  (i»9b}. 


with  stantas  01  "  gSthls,"  in  variou-;  mrtrr-;,  eithrr  romfvi^d  by 
the  author  himself  or  quoted  frum  el-ev»here,  »t!i<  h  k<  neraliy  give 
the  substanec  of  the  preceding  rules.  One  c.in  *.U  underMand 
why  such  couplets  should  gradually  have  become  mure  ixipijUr,  and 
should  akiaMleiy  have  led  to  the  rapcaiaine  d  works  entirety 
composed  In  verw.  Such  metrical  law-boohs  did  spring  up  in 
large  numbers,  not  all  at  oivce,  but  oyer  a  long  in-rtod  of  UaM^ 
cxtendinK  probably  from  alraut  the  beginning  of  our  era.  or  evca 
earlier,  down  to  well-nigh  the  Mahommcdan  conque<-t ;  and,  at  at 
the  lime  of  their  first  ap(«arancc  the  epic  iminilse  »as  {MnicuUirly 
strong,  other  metres  were  entirely  discarded  (or  the  epic  Uoka. 
These  works  are  the  metrieal  Dharma-liilras,  or,  as  they  are  usually 
called,  the  SmrUt,  "  recollection,  tradition," — a  term  which,  as  we 
havwcn,  bekmfcd  to  the  whole  body  of  SOtras  (a*  oppond  10  the 
Sruli,  or  revelation),  but  which  has  become  the  almost  CKlurfve 
title  of  the  versified  institutes  of  law  (and  the  few  DharmasOtras 
still  extant).  Of  metrical  Smptis  about  fotty  are  hitherto  known  to 
exist,  but  their  total  number  prot>ably  amounted  to  at  least  double 
th.tt  fiijure,  though  some  of  tncsc,  it  is  true,  arc  but  short  and  in- 
significant tracts  while  others  are  only  difletent  recensions  of  one 
aiid  the  same  work. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  these  works — such  as  the  Aini-, 
yaiiM-  and  Visk^u-Smrilis — which  are  ascribed  to  the  respective 
gods,  the  authorship  of  the  Smptis  is  attributed  to  old  mmmb. 
rishia,  such  as  Atri,  Kanva,  Vy&aa.  ^pdilya,  Bharadvftja. 
It  is,  however,  extremely  doubtful  whether  in  most  catcs  this  attri- 
bution !§  not  altoRether  fanciful,  or  whether,  as  a  rule,  there  really 
existed  a  traditional  connevi-m  between  thene  works  and  thctr 
alleged  authors  or  school*  named  after  them.  The  idea,  which  early 
su^iKested  itself  to  Sanakrit  Kholaia.  that  Smriiis  which  paued  by 
the  names  of  old  Vedic  teachers  and  their  schools  miuht  simply 
metrical  recasts  of  the  Dharma-  (or  Cfibya-)  sOtras  ofthcse  schools, 
was  a  very  natural  one,  and,  indeed,  is  still  H  very  probable  one, 
thotiRh  the  lin.»  of  the  ori'.;iji.il  SOtras.  ahd  the  modtficationt  and 
additions  which  the  Sn.iitis  doubtless  underwent  in  course  of 
time,  m.ikc  it  very  dlflicult  to  j>Tove  this  jxjint.  On»'  could,  how- 
cscr,  scarfcly  areount  for  the  diwjipearance  nl  the  UhartiiaMjiras 
of  some  of  the  most  important  schools  except  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  riven  up  in  favour  of  other  works;  and  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  this  should  nave  been  done,  unless  there  was  tome  guarantee 
that  the  new  works,  upon  the  whole,  emlxKlicd  the  doctrines  of  the 
old  authorities  of  the  respective  s<  h(x>ls.  Thus,  as  regards  the  most 
important  of  the  Smritis.  the  Mnnjia-DharmaOiitra*  there  exist 
both  a  ^raiita-  and  a  drihj.i  iirr.i  of  the  M.ina\a  whool  of  the 
Black  V'ajus,  but  iti  "^i"  h  I  )harina->ulr.i  h.i'.  Iiit  lierto  lieen  lii-- ovrred, 
thouijh  the  forintr  e\i-triK-e  of  such  a  work  has  been  made  .ill  but 

certain  by  Professor  Uuhlcr's  discovery  of  quotations  from  a  M  ana- 
van,  coasisliag  psnly  d  p(wa  ndaSi  «id  partly  d  couplets,  some  «f 
whkn  oeeur  Bterany  in  the  Mamismrlti.  whiM  othm  have  been 

slightly  altered  there  to  suit  later  doctrines,  or  have  been  changed 
from  the  original  trish^ubh  into  the  epic  metre.  The  idea  of  an 
old  law-giver  Mann  S'. 'is  .imlihuva — "  sprung  from  the  *elf  cxi»tent 
(svayam-bhu)  "  g  nl  llr.ilifiun  (m  ) — reaches  far  bai  k  into  \'<ilic 
antiquity  ;  be  is  nieni  ii <rii  d  .IS  «iirli  in  early  texts;  and  in  Yavka's 
Strut::.:  .1  vIok  i  1 1  1  .jrs  f:iviin;  lii^  ii):ir;:i  m  <  n  .1  jiiiiiil  oi  itilit  ritanie. 
Uut  whether  or  not  the  M&nava-Dharmasutra  embodied  what  were 


supposed  to  be  the  authoritative  pnoapta  d  this  ssm  on  qucrtioaa 
d  sscred  law  we  do  not  know;  nor  can  it  .aa  yet  oe  shown  that 


the  Manusmriti.  w-hich  itself  to  have  undergone  considerable 
modifications,  is  the  lineal  descendant  d  that  DhanruMfttra.  It 

is,  howe\-er,  worthy  of  note  that  a  very  close  connexion  exiMs 
between  the  Manusmriti  and  the  Vi«hpusll»tra ;  and,  as  the  l.iiiir 
is  most  likely  a  modern,  only  partially  remodelled,  edition  of  the 
SOtras  of  the  Black  Yajus  sthool  of  the  Kalhas,  the  close  relation 
between  the  two  works  would  be  e.nsily  understood,  if  it  could  be 
shosra  that  tbe  Maausmriti  is  a  modem  gevciopment  d  the  SOtras  d 
another  school  d  the  Charaha  dividon  d  the  Black  Yajurveda. 

The  MSnava  Dharmaiistia  consists  d  twelve  hooks,  the  first 
and  last  of  which,  treating  d  creation,  transmisration  and  final 
Iseatitudc,  are,  however,  eenerally  rei;.irdod  as  l.iter  additions.  In 
them  the  legendary  sage  Bhri.;u.  Kerr  il  .i  Mfinava,  is  itii  rodii<  eiJ 
as  Manu's  disiiple,  through  whom  the  great  teacher  has  his  rk 
prDmulgatcd.  Whv  ibis  intermediate  agent  should  have  l>een  con- 
sidered necessary  Is  by  no  means  clear.  Except  in  these  two  books 
the  work  shows  no  special  relation  to  Manu,  for,  thotigh  heiaocca- 
slonally  referred  to  in  it,  the  same  is  done  in  other  Smritis.  The 
question  as  to  the  probable  date  of  the  final  redaction  of  the  work 
cannot  as  yet  be  answered.  Ih  Kurncll  has  tried  to  show  that  it 
was  probably  composed  under  the  Ch.'ilukya  king  Piilakrii.  about 
A.D.  500,  but  his  argumentation  i->  anvthins  but  <<invini  ins.  From 
several  slukas  quoted  from  Manu  by  Vjrrihaniibir.i.  in  tbe  6th  cen- 
tury, it  would  aptxar  that  the  text  which  the  sr<  at  astrunomer  had 
before  him  differed  very  con«iderably  from  our  Manu>niriti.  It  ii. 
however,  possible  that  he  referred  either  to  the  Bnhat-ilanu  (Great 

•  The  standard  edition  is  by  G,  C.  Haujihton,  with  Sir  \V.  Jones's 
tran'l.ition  the  latest  tr.in«lalions  by  .\  BurniH  and  G. 

Buhlcr.  There  is  also  a  emit  .il  o-v.iv  on  the  wcrk  bv  F  Johiint^jen. 
On  the  relation  between  the  nb.irni.i'-ritras  and  Smfitis  see  e^jiecial^ 
West  end  Buhlcr,  £>ig«i(  of  lltndu  Law  Cjid  cd.}.  i.  p.  37  scq- 
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M.)  or  Che  Vriddha-U»mm  (Old  M.),  who  are  often  found  quntH.  and 
apparently  rvprt-'tent  on*.  i(  not  two,  larger  rrccn»ion»  of  {h\>  Sitifiii. 
T  [ic  oldest  cxititin^  commentary  on  the  Mditiira-Dhjrm nailrii  i>  Ijv 
Medh&lithi,  who  is  first  quoted  in  1200,  and  i*  umially  lupporxd 
to  have  lived  in  the  9th  or  loih  century.  He  had,  however,  several 
predecessor*  to  whom  he  refers  as  fturt,  "  the  former  ones."  The 
inoKt  e»trcmcd  of  the  cocn met) lanes  is  that  of  KullQica  Bhatta. 
compoicd  at  Bcnwc*  in  the  15th  century. 

Nest  in  imptwtancc  amons  Smriti*  rank?  the  Y^jUnralkya  Dharma- 
— *  Ita  origin  and  d-iif  .ire  not  l<  hs  unciT!.iin— except  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  Professor  Stcn/lcr,  which  has  never  been 
questioned,  it  i»  based  on  the  M,Hiu  .nirili.  .nul  ri  ;'f(  m  iii%  .1 
more  advanced  stage  of  legal  theory  and  definition  than 
dnt  work.  YAiflavalkya.  at  «•  hevo  aeca,  is  lookid  upon  m  the 
founder  of  the  Vftjasaneyina  or  white  Yaius.  and  the  author  of  the 
Satapatha-brthnuoa.  In  the  latter  work  he  is  represented  as  having 
passed  some  time  at  the  court  of  King  Janaka  of  Vidcha  (Tirhut); 
and  in  m  r  oriianri-  therewith  he  i-.  ^t.jtjd.  in  the  introductory  couplets 
of  the  I ili.if iii-i -.A  ;ra.  to  h.i\e  [iro|>ourvlcl  his  doctrines  to  tin: 
Ki^io,  ».  hilf  ^t.n  iiij;  .It  .MitliiU  it  lie  capinl  of  Vide  ha).  Ilenre,  if  the 
conncxir.n  l><-t»«en  the  metrical  Smfitis  and  the  old  Vcdic  schools  be 
a  real  one  and  not  one  of  name  merely,  we  should  expect  to  find  in  the 
Yi|tavalkya-<-mriti  special  coincidences  of  doctrine  with  the  K&tiya- 
•&lra,thc  principal  SOtraof  the  VJjasaneyins.  Now,  tome  sufficiently 
•triking  coincidences  between  this  Smriti  and  PAraskara's  KUlya- 
GnkynVra  have  indeed  been  pointed  out;  and  if  there  ever  existed 
A  PhamnasQtra  lielonging  to  the  same  vhrnjl.  of  which  no  trace  has 
Irftherto  been  found,  the  |)oints  of  agteiincnt  lxt»«ii  ll'i^  ith; 
the  Dharmai&stra  might  lie  expected  to  lie  even  more  numerous. 
A  fimntwiAft  between  this  Smpti  and  the  Minava-crihyaaQtra  seem  5. 
however,  likewise  evident.  As  in  the  case  of  Manu.  ilokas  an- 
quoted  in  various  works  from  a  Brihat-  and  a  Vriddka-  Ysjnofalkya. 
The  Yfijflavalkya-smrili  consists  of  three  books,  corrc-iionding  to 
the  three  Rreat  di\iNion4  of  the  Inlian  theory  of  law;  6:kiirj, 
rule  of  conduct  (social  and  i.i^ir  <Uitiis);  vyarakdra,  cImI  an<l 
criminal  law.  anil  /I'dviji. 'it.';.:.  |k  nan  <■  «ir  exriiation.  There  arc 
two  imiKiii.int  comment, (I of.  the  ».uk.  ihi-  f^.unous  SttUikikcrC 
by  VijAanosvara,  who  lived  under  the  Chulukya  king  Vikramaditya 
oi  KalyAoa  (lord-iia?);  and  another  by  Aputika  or  Aparflditya, 
a  Mtty  Silira  prince  of  the  latter  half  of  tlie  itth  oattury. 

The  N^aHyc-Dkarmal&iIra,  or  A^df(kf(MiffrtN,*i*a  work  of  a  more 
piactictl  kind .  indeed,  it  is  probably  the  most  systematic  and  business- 
jl^^.  like  of  all  the  Smfitis.  It  docs  not  concern  itself  with 
rclirious  and  moral  precept s,  but  is  st  ricll vconltned  to  law 
Of  thi^  work  again  there  arc  at  least  twodiffcrcnl  recensions. 
Di  sides  the  irxt  translated  by  l)r  Jolly.aportkmof  alarger  recension 
ha»  come  to  light  in  India.  This  version  has  been  commented  upon 
by  AaUya«  the  peerless  " — a  very  esteemed  writer  on  law  who  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  before  MedhStithi  (?9ih  centur>')— and  it 
nwy  therefore  be  considered  as  the  older  recension  of  the  two  Hut. 
as  It  has  been  found  to  contain  the  word  dinira,  an  adaptation  ol 
the  Roman  denariui,  it  cannot,  at  any  rale,  lie  ohUr  th.in  liic  ;nJ 
ci  niury;  indeed,  its  date  i-  probably  .several  centuries  later. 

The  Par&iura-smnlt*  contains  no  chapter  on  juri»prudcnce,  but 
treats  only  of  religious  duties  and  expbtions  in  11  adnylyas.  The 
.  deficiency  was,  however,  supplied  by  the  famous  exegcte 
PmrUmrm.  Mj4|,jva  (in  the  litter  half  ol  the  14th  ccntur\),  who 
made  use  of  Psrifan  S  text  for  the  compilation  of  a  large  Ji^ot  of 
religious  law.  usually  called  Ptui'iuiriz-maJhciU^m.  to  which  he 
ad'K'd  a  third  chapter  on  vvavalv'\ra,  or  law  protK-r.  Besides  the 
ordinary  text  of  the  Pariiara-Muriti.  coll•i^^in^  of  rather  less  than 
(joo  couph  !^.  there  is  alsJj  extant  a  Bnkol-l'iiriiitiraimriti.  probably 
an  amplification  *A  the  former,  cuniaining  not  lcs»  than  2980  (accord- 
iacteethctsevca 3y»}  Uokat. 

wheilier  any  of  the  DharmaUstras  were  ever  used  in  India  as 
KtlMl  "code*  of  law  "  for  the  practical  administration  of  justice 
is  very  douhtfut;  indeed,  tn  f.ir  as  the  most  prominent  works  of 
this  class  are  roflcerncd.  it  is  highly  iinprol>.il)le.'  No  doubt  these 
wotWs  were  held  to  be  of  the  highe-t  aiitli'irity  .is  layinK  "'own  the 
principles  of  religious  and  civil  duty;  but  it  was  not  »<•  much  any 
Mtvle  text  a-,  the  whole  IhxIv  of  the  Smfiti  tlut  was  looked  upon  as 
the  c.-nbodiment  of  the  divine  law.  Hcflce,  the  moment  the  actual 
work  of  codihcaiion  begins  in  the  llth  century,  we  find  the  jurists 
engaged  in  prarticallv  snowing  how  tlie  Smfitia  confirm  and  supple- 
ment each  other,  anri  in  recom  ilinjj  seeming  contradictions  between 
them.  This  new  phas*-  of  Indian  jurisprudence  commences  with 
Vijn^rcs\ara"»  Miliit'k  ir:!.  whli  h.  though  primarily  a  commentary 
on  N  "ijnavalkva.  is  ••'>  lii  h  in  original  matter  and  illuvtrations  from 
other  Smriti".  tlwt  it  is  far  more  adapted  to  ai'rve  as  a  cixle  of  law 
than  the  work  it  professes  to  explain.  This  treatise  b  held  in  high 
e-iecm  all  over  India,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bengal  Of  Cnuriya 


'  K'iitc'l.  with  a  Germ.in  translation,  by  F.  St^uler* 

•Tran'.litnl  bv  H.  T.  Colebrooke. 

»Kd.  (Wi'i.  J»d  .  ifts^)  I.  loHv.  irsl.  S.B.B.  xxxiii. 
*  Edited  in  Bombay  S.in«k.  !v  r.  ( i  fU)^) ;  transbted  Bibl.  Ini.  (1887). 
The  ctapter  on  iabcritaitce  (diiya-vibhiga)  translated  by  A.  C. 

*Sce  WMt  Md  DOhler.  Punt.  i.  p.  55-  A  diilcttnt  view  la  ex- 
IwUNd  by  A.  BucmII.  MljiwaiMfea,  p.  jdB. 


school  of  law,  which  recognlaes  as  its  chief  authority  the  < 

its  founder,  JimCilavAhana,  especially  the  chapter  <»n  succe 
entitleil  Diyabkicd.*  Ba>ed  on  the  M ituksl  .i: 'i  an-  the  Smftti- 
ckandriki,^  a  work  of  great  cuinmon-Mnsc,  wnttcn  by  Ocvt^dk 
llhatta,  in  the  Itth  century,  and  highly  esteemed  in  Southern 
India;  and  the  Klfemt/ro^yo,  a  compilatioa  consisting  ol  twi 
chapters,  on  &ch&r3  and  v^  avahira.  made  in  the  first  half  of  the 
l7tn  century  by  Mitrami^r.i,  for  R)1j&  Virasirpha,  or  Birsinh  Deoof 
Orchh'i,  who  nurdercd  .Miul  Farl.  the  minister  of  the  emperor 
Akbar,  and  author  of  the  Am  1  .-l;t^>.:ri  I  Ufre  i»  no  need  here  to 
enumerate  any  more  of  the  vast  nuniti  r  of  trealii<-s  on  »|«TTitl 
p.iiiiiv  of  l.tw,  of  ^;re.l•,cr  or  less  merti,  the  niore  iti'|K'tlant  of  Ufhick 
will  be  found  mentioned  m  English  digests  of  Hindu  law. 

II.  PBiLoaoriiv.* — The  ctMtempUtive  IndiM  iniatldMViCtdi 
timet  a  stroof  dispoaiUoa  for  metaphysical  •aceuiitioa.  la  flw  otil 
religious  lyrics  this  may  be  detected  fraai  the  vety  first.  Not  I0 
speak  of  the  abstract  nature  of  some  even  of  the  eldest  Vcdic  deitica, 
this  propensity  lietrays  itself  in  a  certain  mystic  symbolism,  trndinfr 
to  rclitie  and  spiritualize  the  orv-iial  purelv  )  hN^nal  character  and 
activily  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  cods,  and  to  impart  a  deep 
and  *ubtlc  imixirt  to  the  rites  ol  the  sacrihce.  The  primitive  worship 
of  more  or  less  isolated  elemental  forces  and  phenomena  had  evidently 
ceased  to  satisfy  the  religious  wants  of  the  mon  thoughtful  minds, 
Various  syncrctist  tendencies  show  the  drift  of  religious  thougkl 
towards  some  kind  ol  unity  of  the^  divine  powers,  be  it  in  the 
direction  of  the  pantheistic  idea,  or  in  that  of  an  organlted  poly* 
theism,  or  even  towards  monotheism.  In  the  latter  age  of  tne 
h\  ninn  the  pantheistic  idea  is  rapidly  gaining  gri  .on<l.  and  nnds  vent 
in  various  cosmoeonk:  ^leculaiions;  and  in  the  Ur^maoa  period 
we  see  it  fully  developed.  The  fundamental  conception  of  thb 
d<K trine  finds  its  exptession  in  the  two  svnonymou*  terms  ftralbMra 
( neutr.).  probably  originally  "  ni;  irirtffMsfaw,l1i  t  iitiiin  il  utterance,"* 
then  "  holy  impulse,   and  diman**  (nne,).  "  breath,  self,  soul." 

The  recognition  of  the  essential  sameness  of  the  in<!!vidu.il  sool^ 
emanating  all  .ilike  (whether  really  or  imaginarily)  from  the  ultimate 
spiriiu.kl  essj-nce  \f','.tiima  htc.kman)  "  as  spixrks  is^ur  from  the  fire," 
.ind  destined  t.)  return  thither,  inviilve<l  some  im(x)rtans  ':  !■  r.is. 
Considering  the  infinite  diversity  of  individual  souls  ol  the  aninul 
and  v^etabie  wosM,  eaUbitini  eariew  decraca  of  perfactiem  is  it 
conceivable  tliat  each  of  theai  la  the  immediate  efihix  of  the  ^imwi 
Being,  the  AH-peffoet«  and  that  each,  fiom  the  loweat  to  the  highest, 
couki  re-unite  therewith  directtjr  at  ttie  close  of  its  mundane  exist- 
ence ?  The  difficulty  implied  in  the  latter  question  was  at  firrt 
met  by  the  a«»um[  tim  (  .in  intermc<liate  state  of  expiation  and 
nurifiralion,  a  kind  ol  purgatory;  but  the  whole  problem  found  at 
last  a  more  comprehensive  solution  in  the  cloctrine  of  transmigration 
(larpidra).  Some  ichobrs  have  suggested "  that  metempsychosis 
may  have  been  the  prevalent  belief  among  the  aliorinnal  tnbcs  of 
India,  and  may  have  been  taken  over  from  them  oy  the  lndo> 
Aryans.  This,  no  doubt,  is  possible;  but  in  the  absence  of  any 
positive  proof  it  would  be  idle  to  speculate  on  its  probability;  the 
more  so  as  the  pantheistic  notion  ol  a  universal  spiritual  eiwcrce 
>Ai.;iM  pi.iti.ilily  ol  i(vi;lf  sufhi  i.  iitK  iufoiitit  lor  the  spontaneous 
growth  of  such  a  Ix  hi  f.  In  any  case,  however,  wo  ran  only  assume 
that  Speculative  minds  scind  upon  it  as  offering  the  most  satisfactory 
(if  not  the  only  possible)  explanation  of  the  great  problem  of  phemv 
menal  rxi^tcnce  with  its  uncc]ual  distribution  of  weal  and  woe.  It 
is  certainly  a  significant  fact  that,  once  established  in  Indian  thought, 
the  d'Ktiine  ol  mrtemi»«.\  1  hosls  i>  never  af;ain  called  in  question- 
that,  like  the  luiiil.irMi  iit.il  idi  a  on  which  it  rests,  viz.  the  ewential 
s;imene^s  of  the  imriaterial  elenn  lit  of  all  sentient  beings,  tl  e  notion 
ol  jiifKjdra  has  hsvotne  an  as. mi.  a  univer^ally  conce<Je<l  .-rirjciple 
of  Indian  philosophy.  Thus  the  latter  has  never  quite  risoi  to  the 
heights  of  pure  tnought;  its  obiect  is  indeed  ^tl/Miil,  the  search  for 
knowk-dge:  but  it  it  an  imjuiry  (iiriMd«fMd)  into  the  nature  of  things 
undertaken  not  solely  for  the  attainment  of  the  truth,  but  With  a 
view  to  a  specific  object— the  discontinuance  of  taipsKfa.  the 
cessation  of  mundane  existence  .ifter  the  present  life.  Every  Mrnticnt 
l)cing.  through  ignorance,  I"  m,:  h  iMe  to  mo.  and  destini-d  alter  earh 
existence  to  be  born  again  in  some  new  form,  dependent  on  the 
actions  committed  during  the  immediately  peecedine  life,  all  mun- 
dane existence  thus  is  the  source  of  ever-renewed  sufu:ring:  and  tht 
task  of  the  philoaophcr  is  to  discover  the  means  of  attaining  mok$ha, 
from  the  iMjndage  of  material 


releai 
the  Supreme  Silf 


-in  fart,  salvation. 


existence,  and  union  with 
It  is  with  •  view  to  this, 


*  I  ran  slat c-d  by  H.  C.  Colebrooke  C1810). 
'  The  section  on  inheritance  has  born  translated  by  T.  Krittnp 
sawmy  Iyer  (1866). 
•t  r.  V.  Max  MQller.  Six  SysUmt  of  Indian  PkQonphy  (1899): 

R.  Carlie,  Phtlotopky  of  Ancient  India  (Chicaco,  I897). 

•The  etymological  connexion  of  irrahman  (from  root  varh.  tarik) 
with  Latin  retbum,  English  trorrf  (correstvinding  to  a  Sanskrit  i-irdka'), 
assumed  by  some  scholars,  though  doubtful,  is  not  impossible.  The 
development  of  its  meaning  would  be  somewhat  like  that  of  kfrYn. 

"The  derivation  of  dfmoa  (Ccr.  AUrn)  from  root  an,  to  breathe 
(or  perhaps  'tr,  to  blow)  wcms  still  the  most  likely.  A  recent  atlMlpt 
to  connect  it  with  a^rii  can  scarcely  commend  itself. 
.  ".See, A.  &  Co««h,  rir^OMspAy  *f  Urn  VpomtOmli^p,  a«S 
A.  A,  HKdnMll.  HUt.  tiSmukritUL  p.  387. 
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and  (o  this  only,  that  the  Indian  metaphyacan  Ukea  up  the  mat 

■      e,  ana  the 

reUtion  between  muul  and  matter. 


problems  of  life — the  on^in  o(  man  and  tba  univene. 


It  i*  not  likely  that  ihcic  •■pcculatioM  wCfC  viewed  with  much 
(avour  by  the  Efi-Jt  Ixxly  ol  BrJkbman*  eflgaKC<l  in  riiii.ili^tu: 
practice*.  Net  that  ihc  metaphysicians  actually  dlsrQiin(cnan<  cd 
the  ceremonial  uorship  of  the  old  myiholugii .il  K  "!-'  t\  v.iki  ami 
augatory.   On  ^  ^^^^^fj^^^^j^^^^^^^^^'"^^''''*^  the  propriety 

hwMs  acts,  by  whMi  nan  eoald  ftiw  hinisclf  to  the  highest  degrees 
af  mandane  esUtenoe.  to  the  worlds  of  the  Fathers  and  Dcwi^. 
BM,  on  the  other  hand,  metaphysical  speculation  itielf  had  Krci<!u.illy 

aWKeded  in  profournlK  mo<lif>  Ini^  the  original  character  ol  the 
■Cli6f>al  niual  an  allcKoricjl  [Tu.'.ir,inK  h  i  i  tunc  to  lie  attached 
to  every  item  i>f  the  ceremonial,  in  acconl.ince  with  the  strange 
rio>,ihi.-.-.tK-  p-in;hei-.tic  theory  of  the  Dr3hmai>as  which  makes 
the  periormaoce  of  the  sacrifice  renresent  the  buikiing  up  of  Pra)i- 
MtiLdw  Punialia  or  "  worU  ntaa.'  and  thus  the  creation  of  rrpro- 
nirfinn  td  the  aBl»«f»a.  In  the  Satap.  Br.  (vti.  3,  4.  41)  be  is  said 
(•be  the  whole  Brahman  (n.).  and  (vii.  1.  a,  7;  xi.  I.  6,  17)  he  is 
iMirrKtited  as  the  breath  or  vital  air  (prSiiia),  and  the  air  being  his 
wk  pitman).  It  needed  but  the  idenrificjtion  of  the  Atman,  or 
iiKlividual  self,  with  the  Drahman  or  I'.irjmJtman  (supreme  sclO. 
to  show  that  (he  final  goal  lay  far  beyond  the  worlds  hitherto  striven 
after  thruuich  sacrifice,  a  goal  unattainable  through  aught  but  a 
perfect  knowietW  of  the  soul's  nature  and  its  idcniity  «ith  the 
Divine  Spirit.  Know  ye  that  one  Sell,"  exhorts  one  of  tboee  old 
idealists.*  "  and  have  done  with  other  words;  for  that  (knowledge) 
i»  the  bridge  to  immonalif y! "  Intense  self-contemplation  being, 
moreover,  the  only  way  of  atlainlni?  the  all-important  knowledge, 
this  doctrine  left  little  or  no  room  lor  th  v*  mei!i.itorl.d  nlYico*  of 
the  priest,  so  indi>|-<  nv.iMf  in  cun  ::i  ini.il  vs  .r-hip;  .ir.d  in'.lecj 
we  atrtitally  read  of  Brahman  saccs  resorting  to  K&hatriya  princes' 
to  hear  thcnt  cspoond  the  inic  doctrine  of  salvatioa.  But,  la  epite 
of  their  aiui-hieran:hical  tendency,  these  speculationa  condniaed  to 
t^mmait  and  in  the  end  the  Dodir  of  tieatiscs  nropounding  the 
fmmMUk  ooctrine.  the  Unankhads.  were  admitted  into  the  sacred 
canon,  as  appen<lajc-«  to  the  ceremonial  writinits,  the  HrAhmaoa*. 
The  (jpanitmiK '  th^s  lirin  literally  "the  end  of  thc\c<la,"  the 
VVXliJj;  but  their  aijIiL-riiit-.  claim  this  title  for  tlicir  ilfM  tiin"*  l-i  a 
metaphorical  rather  than  in  a  material  K'n^,  as  "  the  u!:irt;atc  aim 
and  consumtnatioa  of  the  Veda.  "  In  later  time*  the  ladical  cJi^- 
tiaetiM  between  these  speculative  appeadafca  and  the  balk  of  t 
Vifie  writings  was  strongly  accentuated  in  •  mm  dfiifarion  of 
^  sacred  acriptutcs.  According  to  this  scheme  thejr  were  supposed 
to  enaaist  of  two  great  divisions^he  Karma-ki94*t  ".the  work- 
section,"  or  practical  ceremonial  (exoteric)  part,  consisting  of  the 
SaTihilSs  and  Brihrnaijas  (including  the  ritual  portions  of  the 
Araovakas).  and  the  JMiMkiif4a,  "  the  knowledge-section,"  or 
speculatis-e  (esoteric)  part.  These  two  diNnsions  are  also  otlled 
tcapectivelv  thei'an«-("  former  "}  and  (/ilani>  C'  latter,"  or  higher*) 
Mp^:  and  when  the  speculative  tiMla  of  the  Upanishads  came  to 
be  formalated  into  a  regular  system  ft  «aa  detiwed  desirable  that 
there  should  also  be  a  sixxial  system  corresponding  to  the  older  and 
lirjcr portion  of  ihcV'cili-  wri'.inss.  Thus  arose  the  two  systems — 
the  PiLraa-  (or  Karma  )  mir>;u'ni<l.  or"  prior  (pradii  al)  spct  ulation," 
and  the  UUara-  (or  Brahma-)  frimci'r -J  nr  li  .;hcr  inquiry  (into  the 
Mturc  of  the  godhead),  usually  called  the  Vcdanta  philosophy. 
It  ia  aoc  yet  possible  to  determine^  even  aapwinidft  tha 
arben  tne  so<aned  DaHmuM  Oiterallv  "  aeaioiiitiatlona  ")t 
or  systems  of  philoaophy  wfaicn  subseauenily  arose, 
were  first  formulated.  And,  though  they  nave  certainly 
des-eloped  from  the  tfnets  enunciatc<l  in  the  Upanishads, 
there  is  some  f!  uVit  as  to  the  exact  order  in 
whi-h  thefc  systems  succi-cdLiJ  each  other.  Of  all  the  system*  the 
Vfiiinta  Has  ir5cjc<sl  n-nxain«-d  mn-i  rluvly  in  touch  with  the  specu- 
latioas  of  the  Upanishads.  which  it  has  further  dcs-clopcd  and 
■ywuaaiind.  The  authorilative  exfosis  of  the  nnlaaa  bave. 
bttaerer.  apparently  poaml  through  several  rtdactlom;  and,  ia 
their  present  form,  these  satn-wonia*  ovideatljr  bdong  to  a  coos- 


'  Muo^ka-apanishad,  ii.  3,  5. 

*  From  such  allusions,  or  statements,  in  the  Upanishadif  MMne 
adaolars  hav«  actually  cone  the  length  of  claiming  the  origin  o(  this 
cardinal  doctrine  of  Ved^inta  philosophy  for  the  Kahatriyas.  It 
aaeim  to  us.  however,  very  much  more  likely  that  these  anecdotes 
were  iotroiluccJ  by  the  Hrahmanical  vij;cs  of  M*t  purpose  to  «in  over 
their  »-orldly  futrons  from  their  maltnali-.' ir  tcn'ii  n-u  ^  tr.  ihnr 
own  i<Jealistic  views.  Kaptla.  the  author  of  (he  materialistic 
Sinkhya.  ts  supposed  to  hsvo  bew a  Kabatijya* aad  90,  we  know, 
was  the  Slkya  Muni.   

*  a.  P.  Piiiiiwi,  Tim  fWaw^jr  ^  tJu  Upamutaii  (Edtnborgh, 
1906). 

*  Cf.  Mundaka-upanishad.  i.  4.  ^,  where  these  two  dfvtsiona  are 

calU^l  "  the  lower  (a(>nra>  and  the  nieher  (^ra)  knowledge." 

' Thcs^  wnrki  have  all  been  printed  with  commentaries  in  India; 
and  thev  ha»c  been  partly  translated  l.y  J.  Il.iliint)nc  and  by 
K  Vf  Bi-T-rjei  The  Insi  c'*'^''''d  view  of  the  systems  is  to  be 
fj*j-.:  !  'f,m  II  C  Col'  Ir^-  ike  s  ar,!  iinr,  Miu.  Estayt,  i.  (jnd  cd.), 
with  t'rofcMor  CowcU  *  outcs.  Compare  also  the  brief  abot/act 
XJUV  4 


parativcly  recent  period.  i¥Mie  of  tbeas  bdng  probably  older  tiiaa  tlia 
early  centuries  of  our  era.  By  far  the  ablest  fenetal  review  of  the 
phikMophical  systems  (except  the  VedSnta)  produced  by  a  native 
^(holar  is  the  Sarpa-^atiana-ianfTaka*  {"  summary  ol  all  the 
Darsanas").  composed  in  the  l4lhccnlury.fromaVadUlliet  pOiMot 
view,  by  the  great  cxcgete  MAdliava  A(  liar>.i. 

Among  the  different  systems  six  arc  gencr-ally  recoRi^i/ed  at 
orthodox,  as  bciag  (either  wholly  or  (or  the  rnoti  pan)  consuicnt 

with  the  VaiUe  idigion— ttra  and  two  of  which  are  —  

closely  related  lo  each  other  than  lo  the  i«t,  vie; 

(I)  Pirva-mXmimiA  (Jfimipaf),  aod  (l) 
ddnla); 

(j)  Sinkhya.  and  (4)  Yoga; 

(5)  SyAya.  .md  (6)  l'at/c;Ai*a. 

I.  The  (Puna-)  A/imdmid  is  not  a  system  of  philosophy  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  but  rather  a  system  of  dogmatic  criticiua 
aiKi  scriptural  interpretation.  It  maintains  the  eternal  Mt—m^m 
eaiatence  of  the  Veda,  the  differrot  parts  of  which  ^  . 
are  Riiautety  classified.  Its  priitcipal  object,  bo«ever,  b  to 
ascertain  the  religious  (chiefly  ceremonial)  duties  enjoined  in  the 
Veda,  and  to  show  how  these  duties  must  be  performed,  and  what 
are  the  special  merits  and  rewards  att.iching  to  them.  Heme 
ari>es  the  necessity  of  dctcrmininj  the  (irinc  iijlts  for  ri^hdy  ini<  i- 
prctini  the  Vedic  texts, as  alto  of  what  forms  its  only  claim  to  being 
claiaea  among  speculative  systems,  via.  a  philosophical  examination 
of  the  means  of,  and  the  proper  method  for,  arriving  at  accurate 
knowledge.  The  foundation  01 1  his  school ,  as  ktII  as  t  he  composition 
of  the  Sfltras  or  aphorisms,  the  ifimdifiid-^riaiia,'  which  constitttIO 
its  chief  doctrinal  authority,  is  .TJ-rilied  to  Jainiini.  The  SOtnW 
were  rtajirnentctl  on  by  Sjharti  S\aniin;  ar.d  further  annotatiooa 
(lur.'/iij)  thcriT.in  vncrc  suppla'd  by  tlio  ^:feat  t (ic<ilo<;ian  Kumirila 
Bha^a,  who  is  supfjosed  to  ha\'c  li'icd  al^jiit  A.i>.  ~fiO  and  to  have 
worked  hard  for  the  re-establi>hmcnt  of  lii.'ihmanism.  The  most 
approved  nteml  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  MimitpsA  is  the 
metrical  JefMiniya-A^><l>o>H«4ld-PU<afa,*  with  a  prose  commentar)-, 
both  by  Mldhava  Acbirya.  This  disti^gui^herl  \«rircr,  «ho  haa 
already  been  mentioned  several  times,  was  formerly  Mipticised, 
from  Irequent  slatemenls  in  M5iS.,  to  have  been  the  liri  tfirr  of 
Sayaria,  the  well-known  interpreter  of  the  Vctlas.  1  lie  late  Dr 
liurncU*  has.  howc\cr,  made  it  very  prolwljle  that  these  two  are 
one  and  the  s.Tme  7>er;-<in,  S.'iyaija  Ixrin;;  his  1  cluKU  and  Madhavi- 
tharya  his  Urahnianical  name.  In  be  became  the  jaiadfun$, 
rr  spiritual  head,  of  the  Sniftas  (a  Vedftattit  sect  foonded  by 
Sankar.iciarya)  at  the  Math  of  Srincui.  where,  under  the  patfonaca 
<if  Uukka.  king  of  Vidylnagaia,  he  composed  hia  numeroua  worka. 
He  sometimes  passes  under  a  third  name,  Vidylrapya,-avtmin« 
adoptecl  by  him  on  becoming  a  sannyAiin,  or  religious  mendicant. 

3.  The  VrdanUx  philosophv,  in  the  com(iaratively  primitive 
form  in  which  it  presents  itself  In  most  of  the  older  Upanish^U,  con- 
stitutes the  tarlim  phase  of  sustained  metaphysical  sb^^^ 
speculation.  In  Ita  essential  features  it  remains  to  this  '^^^m 
day  the  prevalent  belief  of  Indian  thinker*,  and  enters  fausely  into 
the  religious  life  and  convictions  of  the  people.  It  is  an  idealisiie 
inoriism,  which  derives  the  universe  from  an  ultimate  conscious 
spiritual  principle,  the  one  and  only  existent  fiwm  eternity— tie 
the  Self,  or  the /'nrKjAa.  the  Person,  the  BraAman.  It  is  this 
primordial  essence  or  Self  that  pervades  all  things, .ind  gives  life  and 
light  to  them,  "  without  being  sullied  by  the  visible  outward  im- 
pmitka  or  thamiwriei  of  the  warld.beinc  itself  apart  "—and  low 
whkh  alt  tUma  will,  through  knowMge,  ultimatdy  resohre  them- 
selves.  **  The  wise  who  perceive  him  as  being  within  their  own  Self, 
to  them  belongs  eternal  peace,  not  to  others.")*  But,  while  the 
commentators  neNTr  hesitate  to  interpret  the  I'panishads.isl^inuin 
perfect  aKrccment  with  the  Ved^ntic  system,  as  rSalKiraleil  in  later 
times,  there  is  often  considerable  difiiculty  in  acccptinR  their  ex- 
planations. In  these  treatises  only  the  leading  features  of  the 
pantheistic  theory  find  utterance,  generally  in  vague  and  mystic, 
thoueb  often  in  singularly  powerful  and  poctioil  language,  froot 
which  it  Is  not  always  possible  to  extract  the  aothoc^s  real  idea  on 
fundamental  points,  such  as  the  rclatioa  between  the  Supren-e 
Spirit  and  the  phenomenal  world — whether  the  latter  was  actually 
evolved  from  tne  former  by  a  power  inherent  in  him,  or  »bcilier 
the  prrwess  is  altoRCihcr  a  fiction,  an  illusion  of  the  individual 
self.  Thus  the  Ka(ha-upanishad"  offers  the  following  summary: 
"  Beyond  the  sense*  [there  are  the  objects;  beyond  the  objects] 
there  is  the  mind  (manas);  beyond  the  mind  there  is  the  intellect 
i!<uddhi)i  hqfMid  Om  imdlaet  Ihgee  k  the  Great  Sctf.  B^wd 
thcGieatOHetherohtheHIgbeet  Undewloped  (avyahtam); beyond 

given  in  GoldNliii  ker's  I.iUrary  Keniainj,  vol.  i.     A  very  useful 

classified  index  of  philosophical  works  was  published  by  F.  Hall 

^'«l^i(od  h  fht  BW.  Ind.;  translated  by  E.  B.  Cowell  and  A.  B. 

Goiirii  (1S82). 

'Text  and  Commentary,  BibL  Ind. 

•  Edited  by  Th  ( ,  idstiickcr.  conplctad  by  E.  B.  CowcOj  olao 

ed.  Anand-Scr.  (li  i;iS,,y,  iSoa), 

*  Vtitf.ia-tirdhmjr,^,  Introd. 
"  Ka^ha-Ufianishad.  ii.  5,  13. 
"  Ka^ha-up.,  i.  3,  10;  U.  6,  7. 
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ehc  Undeveloped  there  is  the  Person  (purusha),  the  all-pervading, 
characterless  (alinga).  Whatsoever  knows  him  is  libtraied,  and 
attains  immortality. '  Here  the  VcdAntist  commentator  assures 
us  that  the  Great  Undevdojicd.  which  the  SSnkhyos  would  claim 
as  their  own  j^mary  materul  principle  (pradh^na,  prakriti).  is  in 
reality  MdyA,  tUusion  (otherwise  called  AvidyJi.  it;nor.ince.  or  Sakli, 
fmncr),  the  fictitious  energy  which  in  conjunct  ion  wit  h  i  he  Hishest  Self 
(Atman,  Purusha)  produces  or  constitutes  the-  Kv.ira,  the  Lord, 
or  Cosmic  Soul,  the  fifNt  cm.u.  ui  ii  nl  tin-  Atin.in,  and  himself  the 
fti.  titioiis)  r.iiisp  of  all  lh.it  Mx-ttii  to  c\iit.  It  must  remain  d<iiil>tful, 
I  i>»i\Lr.  wlii'livjr  the  atithur  uf  tho  lj'|i.inivt>ad  really  riiLMiit  this, 
or  wltcilier  he  regarded  the  Great  Undeveloped  as  an  actual  nuterial 
pnndpie  or  substratum «vatv«d  from  out  ol  tbt  Puftttka.  Uwufh  not. 
u  tia  Slnkhyas  hoM,  coeiiitiiig  iKth  him  from  eternity.  Bei«lea 
I  such  as  these  which  seem  to  indicate  realistic  or  materialistic 
uf  '.hought,  which  may  well  have  developed  into  the 

 iS^nkhya  and  kindred  systems,  there  are  others  which  indi- 

I  the  exister»ce  even  of  nihili^t  thcurici,  &uch  ai  (he  Dauddhas — 
the  ISHya-TidtHS,  or  aitirmcrs  of  a  void  or  primordial  ruithingness — 
profess.  Thui  we  read  in  the  Chhlndogya-upinithad : '  "The 
existent  alone,  my  son,  was  here  in  the  beginning,  one  onlv,  without 
a  Ncood.  Others  say,  there  was  the  non-«nsicnt  alone  ncre  in  the 
bqcinning,  one  only,  without  a  second — and  from  the  non-existent 
Che  eustent  was  born.  But  how  could  this  be,  my  son?  How  could 
tte  existent  be  born  from  the  non-existent?  No,  my  ion,  only  the 
existent  was  here  in  the  beginning,  one  only,  without  a  second.' 

The  foundation  of  the  Vedlnta  system,  as  "  the  completion  of  the 
Veda,"  tt  naturally  ascribed  to  VyAsa,  the  mythk:  arranger  of  the 
VcdMit  who  is  laid  to  be  identical  with  Bldkiivaoa  the  leiMitcd 
•ntlMWaf  the  Brahnn-  (or  SMmka-)  sMra,  the  autnoriutive.  though 
'  obscure,  summary  of  the  system.  The  most  distinguished 
ter  of  these  aphorisms  is  the  famoos  Malabar  theologian 
&inkani  ScMrya,'  who  al<iO  commcntc<l  on  the  prinriivil 
Upjnishadi  and  ihc  BhaK,ivad(;ita,  and  is  said  to  have 
■pent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  wandering  all  over  India, 
as  far  AS  Kashmir,  and  engaging  in  disputations  with  teachers — 
whether  of  the  aaiva,  or  Vaishpava,  ur  leu  orthodox  persua- 


tha  view  of  rooting  out  heresy  and  re-eaublishinK 
the  4loctiine  of  tin  Upaniahada.  Hi*  oontrovmial  triumphs 
Ofeubtless  lA>]idy  mythical)  aro  related  in  a  number  of  treatises 
eorrcnt  in  South  India,  the  two  most  important  of  which 
are  the  Sankara-^ig-niaya  ("  Sttnkara's  worid-conquest  "),  ascribed 
to  his  own  disciple  Anandagiri,  and  the  Sankara-vijayo,  by  Ma- 
dhavichirya.  In  Sankara's  phikMophy*  the  thcoiY  that  the 
material  world  has  no  real  eiiitenct,  out  b  a  aMia  ilnuion  of  the 
■ndiWdual  soul  wrapt  in  Igitorance,— that,  therefore,  it  has  onlv  a 
practical  or  coflventional  (vySvakSrika)  but  r>ot  a  tranaoendental  or 
true  (fidramdrlMika)  reality. — is  strictly  enforced,  in  accordance 
with  this  distinction,  a  higher  (para)  and  a  lower  (afiara)  form  of 
knowledKC  is  rccngni/otJ ;  the  lurmer  being  cnrirfriit  i  uuh  the 
llrahman  (n.),  whilst  the  latter  de-ils  with  the  personal  Brahma,  the 
T^vara,  or  li)nl  and  creator,  who,  however,  is  a  mere  illu-^iry  (oitn 
of  the  divine  spirit,  resulting  from  ignocancc  of  the  human  soul. 
To  the  question  why  the  Sttprema  Seu  (or  rather  Ue  fictitioua  de> 
vdopmcnt,  the  Higheit  Lord)  ihould  haveieM  forth  tUa  phantaama' 
gory  thie  great  thinker  (with  the  author  of  the  Sfltras*)  can  return 
no  better  answer  than  ihat  it  must  have  been  done  for  sport  UUd), 
without  any  special  motive — since  to  a^-ribe  such  a  motive  to  the 
Sli;^^e^le  Ivinl  w.uild  Ijo  liiiiiliiiu  his  srlf-suliii  irnry— and  that  the 
pjiii:cf»  of  rrration  has  been  Going  on  from  all  eternity.  Ankara's 
Sanraka-mimiSifisi-binUhya*  has  given  rinc  to  a  large  number  of 
excKctic  treatises,  of  which  Vichaspati-mika's*  exposition,  entitled 
Bhdmaii,^  is  the  most  esteemed.  Of  nuMTOiie  olMr  OMHMntarie* 
on  the  Brahma-sQtras,  the  Stt  W»*>a.  by  Ktmlnuia, 
the  founder  of  the  Sri-Vai*hriava  serf,  is  the  most  n<ito- 
worthy.  This  religious  teacher,  who  nouri'ihe<l  in  the  first  half  of 
the  Ijth  rentuiy,  caused  a  schism  in  the  Voianta  «.h<»il.  ln>lead 
of  a  llicriti^  to  Sinkara's  ortho<lox  advaila,  or  non-diinlity,  ilixtrme, 
he  interpreted  the  obscure  SQtras  in  accordance  with  his  theory  of 
wUithtUfaila,  non-duality  of  the  (two)  distinct  (prinripiee).  or, 
at  it  b  more  commonly  explained.  no»4uality  of  that  whieh  ia 
quatiftrd  (t'V  attributes).  According  to  thb  theory  the  Brahman  is 
neither  devoid  of  form  and  quality,  nor  Is  It  all  tbtngs;  but  it  it 
endowe<l  with  all  rck-kI  (jinlitic*.  and  m.itler  is  distinct  from  it; 
whilst  IkkJiO'*  consist  of  miuU  (cl-.i:)  and  matter  (isrkit);  and  Ciod  is 
the  soul.  On  the  nli.i  i  js  iide,  R'lnianuja  adopts  the  ti  nrts  of 
thr  i-ii  unt  \'i  h'uiiie  I'.iiu  h.if.ura  sc<-t,  and,  identifying  the  H  rah  man 
with  \i-.hnu,  combines  with  his  theory  the  oroinary  Vai»liQ^va 
doctrine  of  periodicai  deeoente  (wMra)  d  the  deity,  ia  various 


'  vi.  3.  I. 

*  Die  Sulras  dfs  VtdSnta,  text  and  commentary  tr.mslated  by  P. 
Dcussen  (Leipri;,  18H7);  English  translation  by  0.  Thibaut,  S.B.£. 

*  P.  Dcuiuen,  Das  Sytltm  iu  VtddiHa  (1883).  A.  E.  Gough.  Tk€ 
PkUoiopky  oj  the  Upaniskcds,  also  follows  chiefly  Sankara's  inter- 
pretation. 

*  Brahmar&tra,  iii.  I.  X3-i\. 
» Tnn  !at«|     G.  Tl^autt^jS^.£.:  Cerman^P, 


forms,  for  the  benefit  of  creatures:  and  allowing  considerable  play 
to  the  doctrine  ih.ii  faith  (bkakli),  not  knowk^gc  (ndfi),  is  the 
means  of  fin.'il  em.inri|^ialion.  This  phase  of  Indian  religious  belief, 
which  has  attached  itself  to  the  Vedlnta  theory  more  closdy  than 
to  any  other,  makes  its  appearance  very  prominently  in  the  Bha- 
tftva4i^  the  qMode  «(  urn  MMkkMa,  already  referred  to— 
where,  however.  It  attaclMB  Itadf  to  Siakhya-yoga  rather  than  to 
Vcdinta  tertets — and  is  even  more  fully  developed  in  some  of  the 
PurAoas,  especially  the  Bhigavata.  Some  scholars  would  attribute 
this  doctrine  of  fervid  devotion  to  Christian  influen<r,  but  it  is 
already  alluded  toby  PApini  and  in  the  i/oA^Moj/.  vu.  In  the 
Sip4uyo-  (BkaJtti-)  sutra,*  the  author  and  date  of  w  hi>  h  are  unknown, 
the  doctrine  is  eystematically  propounded  in  one  hundred  aphorisms. 
Accordiiig  to  tlus  doctrine  mundane  existence  is  due  to  want  of 
faith,  not  to  tgimrance;  and  the  final  liberation  of  the  individual 
soul  can  only  be  effected  by  faith.  Knowledge' only  contributes  to 
this  end  by  removing  the  mmd's  foulness,  untelicf.  Its  highrst  ph  i-e 
of  dcvelapn>ent  this  doctrine  prdli.iMv  reached  in  the  Vai-.hn.i\a  t 
founded,  towards  the  end  of  the  isth  fenfur>',  by  Chaitanya.  wh<>*e 
followers  subsctjucntly  grafted  the  VeiJ.\nia  »(ict  ulalions  on  his 
doctrine.  In  opposition  both  to  Ankara's  theory  of  absolute  unity, 
and  to  iUmlnuja's  doctrine  ol  qualified  unity — though  leaninf 
more  towards  the  latter— Madhva  Achioa.  or  POrpaprajna  (a.d. 
1118-1198),  started  bis  dwaila,  or  duality  doctrine,  accordiitg  10 
which  there  is  a  diffcreiKC  between  God  and  the  human  soul  (Jlv»), 
as  well  as  between  Cod  and  nature;  whd»t  the  individual  souls, 
which  are  innumerable,  eternal,  and  indestructible,  are  likewise 
different  from  one  another;  but,  though  diMinct,  are  yet  united 
with  God,  like  tree  and  sap,  in  an  indissoluble  union.   This  doctrine 


also  identifies  the  Brahman  with  Vishou,  by  the  side  .of  whom, 
likewise  infinite,  is  the  goddc^is  Lakshmi,  as  Frakpii  (naltnc).  fnaa 
whom  inert  matter  {}a<fa)  derive*  ils-eneiiy.    Here  alee  tkittL 

-    '  '  polar  amiMnr  of 


devotion  to  Cod,  is  the  saving  clement*  K  | 
tlic  \  i  .l.inia  ilfK  lrliie  i>  the  VeoOnia-iira  bf  Sm 
been  fri.i;u.  nrlv'  printed  and  translated.' 

3.  'ri;i-  S.ii.khya*'  system  seems  to  derive  its  name  from  its 
systematic  enumeration  {iankkyi)  of  the  twenty-five  principles  (^aifta) 

ill  mBliin  tmiMiiliiUfiflainiji  f  1  lidinilaain  ^^^^ 

dependent  fanmnterial  principle.  In  opposition  to  the 
Vedlnta  school,  which  maintaina  the  eternal  coexistence  of  a  spiritnal 
principle  of  reality  and  an  untpiritiml  principle  of  unreahty,  the 
Sankh^-a  assumes  the  eternal  coexistence  of  a  material  first  cause, 
which  It  c.ills either  mita-Fraknlt  ( fern.)," prime Originant"  (Nature  ), 
or  Pradhdna,  "  the  prir>cipal  "  cause,  and  a  plurality  of  spiritual  ele- 
ments or  Selves,  Purusha.  The  system  recognizes  no  intelli(ent 
creator  (such  as  the  livara,  or  dcmiurgus,  of  the  Vedanta) — whence 
it  is  called  ntrlft>ara,  godless;  but  it  conceives  the  Material  Fir>t 
CatUK,  itself  unintclli^nt,  to  have  become  developed,  by  a  gradual 
process  of  evolution,  into  all  the  actual  fomi8_  of  the  phr  niinienal 
uniN^rse,  excepting  the  souU.  Its  first  emanation  j»  budtihi.  intclh- 
t;eiice;  whence  springs  ahiif.kiirii,  con«:ioU!.ne^s  (or  "  con><.  ir>us 
mind-matter,"  D.ivies) ;  ttuTu  i'  thr  -.ut  tie  <  K  im  r.t.-.  of  material  forms, 
via.  five  elementary  panicles  (lammilra)  and  ckivcn  organs  of  sense; 
and inal^. from nm afaaicHtaiy pitideB. ive dewenta.  Tbenonia 
hava  fimm  aM  ataiulty  feeea  connirtaif  amk  Nature,— bavfav  bi  the 
lint  phoe  become  InwMed  with  a  wbtle  frame  (Intfa-,  or  lilihne'. 
fofira),  consisting  ol  aevenleen  prinHpiea,  via.  mtclligencc,  coa- 
sr!ou»ne*s,  elementary  partirles,  and  organs  of  sen<*  and  action,. 
inrlu'lin>;  mind.  To  arrount  for  the  siX'til-uieou--  devetopOHTt  ol 
matter,  the  system  a.«.'>utius  the  Utter  to  consist  ol  three  constituents 
((upd)  which  are  possessed  of  difTerent  qualities,  vi/.  ji;(ft>o,  of  pleas- 
ing qualities.  S4icn  as  "goodness,"  lightness,  luminouty;  rajas,  of 
pain-giving  qualities,  such  as  "gloom,"  fiaminn^  activity;  and 


tamas,  of  deadening  qualities,  such  as  "  darfneH."  rigidity,  dullness 
and  which,  if  not  in  a  state  of  equipoise,  cause  unrest  and  drveiofH 
mcnt.  Through  all  this  cou^^e  of  development,  the  soul  itself 
remains  perfectly  indifferent,  its  sole  properties  lacing  tho>c  of 
purity  .nnd  intelligence,  and  the  functions  usually  n  Karded  aa 

ps>xhic  "  being  due  to  the  mechanical  procesates  of  the  internal 
organs  themselves  cvolvod  out  of  inaainBte  matter.  InvoMd  witb 
iu  subtle  frame,  which  accompanies  k  tbeottgh  the  cycle  of  traaa> 
migration, thetoul,forthesakeoffniition,ca«nectsii<rlf  ever  anew 
wittl  Nature,  thus,  as  it  were,  creating  for  itself  ever  new  forms  of 
material  exi>tcncc;  and  it  is  only  on  his  attaining  pcrfn  t  kn  iwU-rlge, 
when  liy  the  ever-rhanjfing  modes  of  intelligence  ceao  to  1  mi,-,  icd 
on  him.  that  the  Purusha  is  liberated  from  the  miseries  of  Sanivira. 
and  continues  to  exist  in  a  state  of  absolute  uncon<iciousncss  aoo 
detachment  from  matter.  The  existence.of  God,  on  the  other  hand, 
b  denied  by  thb  theoty,  or  rather  conskkred  as  incapable  of  proof; 
the  existene*  of  evil  and  mtseiy,  for  one  thing,  being  thoo^ 
incompatible  with  the  notion  of  a  divine  origin  ofthe  world. 

The  reputed  originator  of  this  school  is  the  sage  Kapila.  to  wbom 
tradition  ascribes  the  composition  of  the  futtaaracntal  teat^wok. 


*Text,  with  Svapneivara's  commentary,  edited  by  J.  R. ' 
tyne;  translated  by  E.  B.  CowelL 
•  Ust  by  G.  A.  Jacob. 

"E.  Riicr,  Letlure  cn  the  Sinkhya  Pkiloiophy  (Calcutta.  1854); 
H.  St  Hilaire,  Mimoire  svr  It  Siinihya  (1K5J);  R.  Carlie.  5dnt»j« 
PMuopkit  (Uipog.  1894):  .Sdaiii^a  and  Yopk  CSuastbuiy.  l»96>. 
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the  (Sdnkhya-stUra,  or)  SdHkhya-pravaduina,^  ai  wcti  as  the  Taltva- 
tMtdfc.  a  men  catalogue  of  the  principles.  But,  though  the  foumlcr 
•XMiid  •eem  to  have  protnulg^iied  hi*  tyuem,  in  *ome  loitn  or  other, 
tt  m  «cry  catty  pmoil,  thm  worka,  in  tbrir  pmcnt  form,  have 
beta  tbown  to  be  quite  owdcrn  pnductkms,  Koing  pfobably  not 
farther  back  than  the  t^th  century  of  our  era.  Probably  the  okleat 
existing  work  t*  Uvaralcri^hoa't  excellent  Sinkkya-kdrila,*  which 
giv«»,  in  the  narrow  compass  ot  lixty-ninc  ilolcis,  a  lucid  anrl  com- 
p4ete  sketch  o(  the  system.  Though  nothing  ccrtjin  is  knuwn 
regarding  its  author.'  this  work  must  be  o(  tolerable  antitiutty, 
coosiderAig  that  it  tns  ootmncnted  upon  by  G«iK|t{iiiia,Mhe 
fNtccptor  ol  Govinds.  who^  oa  his  pan,  U  said  to  have  been  the 
MKber  of  bankarlchir)-a.  01  dw eoaunentaiica  oa  tbe  Sfltras,  the 
approved  an.-  thov  of  Aawwldha*  and  ViiMm  Bhikshu,*  a 
probably  <>{  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century,  who  also 
an  in<)cv)cnJcnt  treatise,  the  Sanihya-sdra,^  ocjr.>.i<.tin^;  ul  a 
and  a  scr-n-  fvirt,  which  i»  proKibly  the  most  useful  com- 
pendium o(  Sa:jkhsa  <!ij<:trincs. 
4.  The  Yoea  svMcm  is  aicrely  a  schismatic  branch  of  the  preceding 
'nM  taaaaaw apiaiaDaaa  OMMt  peiaw mated  in  coalman 
ia  a>rir ^Unw^  wtlh  tb»— wptloa ai  one  toiportant  point, 
the  csilleoce  of  GeiL  To  the  twvnty-fi\-r  principles 
((a/<»«i)  of  the  NirOvan  Slnkbya,  last  of  which  was  the  I'uruskA. 
the  Yojfa  adds,  as  the  twcnly-*ixlh.  the  Sirguna  I'urusha.  or  SIf 
devoid  of  quatitirs,  the  Su;ir>'mc  God  of  the  •.vstcm.  Hence  the 
Yog.»  t»  calUtI  the  SthMra  (ilici'ticil  j  5<intA>Tj.  Hut  over  and  above 
the  purely  tpoculativc  part  1  f  iI^  ijKtrine.  which  it  has  adopted 
frosn  the  sotcr  school,  the  thcislic  Sankhya  has  developed  a  complete 
■ywcai  «f  aHftification  o(  the  Maaea— by  mean*  of  prolonged 
*l»Ay  aad  dbatractioa,  protracted  rlpditY  of  frntUfC,  aad  rimtlar 
pcartice*, — many  cA  which  are  already  alluded  to  in  tlie  Upanishads, 
—with  the  view  of  attaining  to  complete  ooaocatration  (jfota)  on, 
and  an  ecstatic  vinon  of,  ihcDeitv,  and  the  acamsition  of  miraculous 
power*.  !t  is  from  this  ponion  of  the  ^^stem  ttiat  the  school  derives 
tiw  name  by  which  it  ia  more  generally  known.  The  authoritative 


SOtras  oftfie  Yoca.  beifiaa  tlie  same  title  a«  those  of  the  sister 
arjbool,  via.  6iiisAaiw-^r«Wiriiaaii,  but  more  commonly  called  YotQ- 
,  ataaacribra  to  FataAjali,  who  is  perhaps  identical  with  the 
r  <rf  the  "  great  commentary  "  on  PApini.  The  oldest  com- 
seMary  on  the  satraa,  the  PataMj<ila-bhdthyo,  is  attributed  to  no 
other  th.^n  V)l<ia.  the  mvthic  arranger  of  the  Veda  and  founder  of 
tlie  V'crl^nta.  Both  works  havr  again  been  commented  upon  by 
Vkha^pati-miira,  Vijilliia-bhiW>hu,  and  oihrr  writer*. 

S.  6.  The  Nyiya*  and  VaiUiktha  are  but  separate  branches  of 
one  and  tfce  Mflia  achoQl,  whick  ■apptemeat  aach  other  and  the 
doctriaca  of  wlpdi  Inva  vutually  bccotne  amalgamated 
into  a  llath  •gntem  of  philoaophy.  The  special  part 
taken  by  eadh  of  the  two  branches  in  the  etaboration  of 
the  system  may  be  briefly  stated  in  Dr  Rccr's  words: — 
"  To  the  NyJya belong  the  logical  d  i'  trirn  <•  <>(  the  forms 
of  5\II'>.;i'.m»,  (t  rills  and  propositions;  to  (he  ^hilLls  the 

»j  sf  I  rr.-i I  ical    cx;il.in.il  ion  of  the    Citri;oncs    (the   simplt  ;^!  meta- 
physical uJcas)  ot  the  metaphysical,  physical  and  psychical  notions — 
vfcicii  aotiooa  are  hardly  toooMd  upoa  in  the  Nyiya-aAliaa*  They 
~~    in  their  statement  of  the  levcral  modes  of  proof— tha  NySya 
four  modes  01  proof  (from  perception,  mfntaoei  analogy 
al  communicatiin),  the  Vaiic«hikas  admitting  only  the  two 
The  term  Nyjya  (ni-dyo,  "  in-guinv;,"  onterinf;),  thoiieh 
caning  "  .iii.il)  1 1(  .il  investig.ition.  ■  .is  .irijilicil  to  philo- 
sophiral  in<|uiry  generally,  n.i9  c  jmc  to  be  tjki-n  mure 
'  cotninonly  in  the  narrower  m  :v<-  iA  "  li  vie,"  bec-iusc  this 

school  has  entered  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  into  the  laws 

RnoSScttM  rSm&^^  '^''^  ''^ 

Tbe  followers  of  thcae  acboob  gceerally  recogntM  seven  categorie* 
fpaiirik») :  substatice  (draipya).  <|ttality  ifn^a),  action  (karma), 
generality  (liminya'S ,  partiruiarity  (ri7^jLi>,  lntiiTi.ite  relation 
Ittimctiya)  and  nr<n-exi5tcncc  or  negation  (  j '  .'uh  i ),  Suh^t  ukci, 
forming  the  substrata  of  qualities  and  actiun-i.  .iru  of  t».i  kin<ls: 
rter:al  (without  a  cause),  via.  space,  time,  ether.  b-ivjI  and  the 
atoms  of^  mind,  earth,  water,  fire  and  air;  and  non-ctcrnal,  com- 

thtaB  we  pefodw,  and  vhicb  must 
e.  Ctutality  is  of  three  kinds:  that 
rdatioa  (materi.1l  cause):  that  of  non-intim.ttc  rol.ifion 
I  parts  of  a  compound) ;  and  instrumental  caus.ility  (iiT<t  t- 


Nrirm 


•  Translated  by  J.  R.  Ballamyne;  and  cd.  by  F.  Hall. 

■  Edhcd  by  C.  Lasaen  (1833).  Translatkws  by  H.  T.  Colebtooke 
aai|  1.  Daviea. 

•  A  writer  makes  him  tbe  pupil  of  Pancha&ikha,  whilst  another 
even  identifies  him  with  KSIidiisa:  cf.  F.  Hall,  SAnkhyasJlra,  p.  39. 

•Translated  by  H.  H.  Wilson.  A  Chinese  translation  of  a  com- 
aKntary  resi-mblm,-  that  of  Gaur^ip.\da  is  said  (M.  MOller, /atfiia,  p. 
3lte)  to  have       n  mjile  during  the  Ch'en  tlyiHMy  (AA  S57*3'4I* 

•  Translated  try  R.  Garbe.  Bibl.  Jnd, 

•Edited  by  Garbe  (Harvud.  ISm);  tiaiwllted  (Ldpdf,  lUf}. 
» Edited  by  F.  Hall.  ^  »— r-.- 

•  BcmdaaColebrooke's  Essay,  with  Coti^'s  notes,  see  Ballantynr's 
das  of  the  rsrio-taiigntto  aad  tbe  introduction  to  Kim  r's 
daa  of  tbe  BUtkifunckkida.  and  bi»  anide,  ZMM£.  xai. 


ing  the  union  of  component  parti).  Material  thingii  arc  thus 
ci)iii[>osed  ol  .Ttoms  (ana),  i.e.  ultimate  simple  sutistanccs,  or  units 
of  »|>a(e,  eternal,  unchangeable  and  without  Uiincn»ion.  charactcriicd 
only  by  "  particularity  (vHetha)."  It  is  from  this  predicatiail 
of  ultimate  "  particulars  that  the  Vaiieshikas,  the  originators  cf 
tbe  atomistic  doctrine,  derive  their  name.  The  Nvflya  draws  a 
char  Jine  between  matter  aiKi  spirit,  aad  has  srorkcd  out  a  caieftd 
and  ingenious  system  of  psychology.  It  distinKuishcs  between 
individual  or  living  souls  (jialiman},  which  arc  numerous,  infinite 
aivd  eternal,  and  the  Supreme  Soul  (fiirarndtman),  which  is  one 
only,  the  seat  of  etcraal  knowledae.  and  the  maker  and  ruin  (lhara) 
of  all  things.  It  b  by  his  will  and  agency  that  tbe  unoonaciiMts 
living  souls  (soul-atoms,  in  fact)  enter  into  union  iritil  tbe  (nntcfial) 
atoms  of  mind.  Sec,  and  thus  partake  of  the  pIcasarMand  sufferings 
of  mundane  existenrr.  On  the  Hindu  syUoxi.sm  comp-ire  Professor 
Cowell's  notes  to  Colehrooke"s  Estayi.  Jnd  ed.,  i.  p-  314. 

The  original  collection  of  A'ydya-iii/r.;!  is  ,'iscril<d  to  Gotama, 
and  that  of  the  Vijiieskika-sutrjs  to  KariSda.  The  etynK>logiral 
meaning  of  the  Utter  name  seems  to  be  "  litthr-eater,  particle- 
cater,"  whence  in  worfca  «f  boalila  aMea  Ha  Monymous  terms 
Ka^a-ikuj  or  JCaM-MoJbia  art  MnwdaMi  dHWvely  applied  to 
him,  doubtless  in  allusion  to  hbtheo^  of  atoms.  Hcisalso".  <  i^i.ai 
ally  referred  to  under  the  name  of  Kiiyapa.  Both  sutra-w  r,:-  i.  i .  t- 
Ix^n  interpwetcd  and  sui>plcmented  hy  a  numNr  of  writer*,  the 
comment.iry  of  ViivanStha  un  the  Ny.'iya  an  1  that  of  ^unkara-miira 
on  the  Vaiseshika-siJtras  txuig  mo>t  genet. ill>-  um-<1.  I  hi  re  are. 
moreover,  a  vast  number  of  scp.iratc  works  on  the  ilm  trim-.,  of  these 
schools,  especially  on  logic.  Uf  favourite  clemcntarv  treatises  on 
the  subject  may  be  mentioned  Keiava-miira's  Tarka-bkdskA,  tha 
rurta-MaffaAa*  and  the  Bkdshd-^rukekkeda."  A  larn:  aad  fan* 
portant  book  on  logic  is  Gangeia  s  ChiiMmani,  which  lormcd  tha 
text-book  of  the  celebrated  middea  school  of  Bengal,  founded  by 
Kaghun.1tha-iiromarii  about  the  lieginning  of  the  16th  century. 
An  interest  inc  little  treatise  is  the  KusumdHjaJi,"  in  which  the  author, 
L'dayana  Ach3rya  (about  the  I3th  century,  according  to  Professor 
Cowell),  attempts,  in  73  couplets,  to  prove  the  exioMBOtti*  " 
Being  on  the  principles  of  toe  NySya  system. 

Aa  iigiiili  tba  diB—t  heretical  systems  of  HInda  ^  . 

thera  b  no  occaiiaa,  in  a  akeuh  of  Sanskrit  literattire,  to  eater  1 
the  tenets  of  the  two  great  anti-Brahmanical  sects,  the  ,,  , 
iainas  and  Buddhists.  While  the  original  works  of  tbe 
former  are  written  mostly  in  a  p.-)(iuUr  (the  Ardha-  ^"*'''*- 
m.'iK  idhi)  ili.ilf-i  t,  the  northern  Bui1i11uni>,  it  i-.  true,  have  produced 
a  considerable  body  of  literature,"  composed  in  a  kind  of  hybrid 
Sanskrit,  but  only  a  few  of  tbdr  lacnd  books  bava  aa  yet  been 
published : "  and  it  is.  moreover,  admitted  oa  all  hands  that  for  the 
i>ure  and  authentic  Bauddha  doctrines  we  have  rather  to  look  to  tbe 
I'.ili  scriptures  of  the  southern  branch.  Nor  can  we  do  more  here 
than  briefly  allude  to  the  theories  of  a  few  of  the  lea*  pniaiiaant 
het  enxlox  systems,  toawwic  InfOTMlng  they  may  ba  ior  •  UoMjr  of 

human  thought. 

The  C  /iJrrjii!!,  an  ancient  sect  of  undisguised  materialism,  who 
deny  the  cxi>tence  of  tbe  sottl,  and  consider  tbfi  human  person 
{bunuha)  to  be  an  o«soaie  boAr  «adMNd  ariih  MaHbility  and  a 
ihuuKht,  resulting  from  •  ■edBcadM  «f  tba  ooaipaawt 
etc  meats,  ascriba  ihdr  «riWfai  cd  Brihunad:  buT  thdr  authoritttive 
text  t>Qol^  tha  BSrhaspatya  i§m,  h  may  Bwsra  to  far  fiwa  a  few 
quotations. 

The  PdMekardlra':.  or  /l/i  irTtiiMi,  are  an  r.irly  Vaishoava  sect, 
in  which  the  doctrir.i;  of  f.iith.  islrr  idy  allmlid  to,  is  stronRly 
<lr-velo|ied.  Mem t  tinir  trin  t,  ,iri>  'li '1 -i  |m1  1  y  H  iri.inuja,  thout^fi 
they  arc  partly  condt  mrR-d  as  heretical  in  the  Urahma-sOiras.  Their 
recoKmasd  text -book  is  the  ATdrada-MMhanllM,**  nhilit  thb  Bha^ 
tadfiU  is  also  supposed  to  have  had  fame  connesfeo  with  Ihb  MCt. 
According  to  their  theory  the  Supreme  Hein^  (Bhagavat.  V&audeva, 
Visht>u)  Drcaroe  four  scpirstc  persons  bv  Micccssive  productmn. 
While  the  Supreme  Heing  himself  is  indue<l  with  the  six  qualities  of 
kno-A !ril.:f,  [xjwer,  strength,  abvjlutc  sway.  vii;our  .iri'l  i  r.cr.-y.  the 
thret  divine  persfms  sun  i  s-.iv<  ly  emanating  from  hini  .md  It.ini  one 
another  represent  the  living  vvul,  miml  and  consciousness  ri  h(K  ctivcly. 

The  P&iu^atas,  one  of  sc\cral  ^iv-a  (Mihcivara)  sects,  hold  the 
Svpreme  Bang  (/Jwo).  whom  they  kleatify  with  Siva  (aa  panhpati, 
or^*  lord  of  beasta  "),  to  be  the  creator  and  ruler  of  tha  worid.  bitt 
not  its  material  cause.  With  the  Slnkhyaa  they  adnrit  tha  oatMa  of 
a  plastic  inaterial  cause,  the  Prndkina;  while  they  foOaar  PlMa>|alt 
in  maintaining  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  God. 

III.  Grammar  (Vyitarana). — We  found  this  subject  enumerated 
as  one  of  the  six  "  limos  ol  the  Veda,"  or  auxiliary  ^  ienccs,  the  study 


*  Edited  and  translated  by  J.  R.  Balbotyne. 

Ivditcd  and  translated,  with  commentary,  by  E.  R6cr. 

"  Eldited  and  transLited,  with  commentary,  by  E.  B.  Cowell. 

"Sec  B.  H.  llodg'ion.  The  Languages,  Lxterature  and  Reliiiem  of 
Nepal  and  TM. 

"  Lalita-tiitata,  ed.  and  partly  transl.  RijendmUla  Mitra;  ed.  S. 
Lefmann  (1908);  itaklkiastu,  edited  R.  Senart:  Vajra  paritkckkeia. 

edited  M.  Mailer:  5^*1    '  ■•   

("  I-otus  de  la  bonne  k>i ' 


edited  M.  Mailer:  Saddkarma-pHnd'irika,  translated  by  E.  Buregid 

 oi"):aadH.Kefa.Saend«M«<4ifrtafiwt 

«  It  consists  of  six  SaqihUia,  oM  oi  wbkh  haa  been  edited  by 
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«l  wUch  was  deemed  neccsury  for  •  correct  interpreUtion  of 
tha  HCred  Mantra;,  and  the  proper  performance  of  Vedic  rites. 

Linguistic  inquiry,  ptionctic  a*  well  a*  grammatical,  waa 
indeed  early  moned  to  both  (orth*  purpoae  a(  ducidatinE 
the  OMtnuif  of  the  Veda  ami  with  the  view  of  Mttliag  iu  textual 
fatok  The  pMtieulw  work  which  came  ultimately  to  be  mind  upoa 
the  **  veaiiife  "*  repiwumive  of  grammatical  tcicMe,  aaaWtt 

cvTr  since  remained  the  standard  authority  on  Santkrit 
Kf  Tiim.ir  in  I  tuiu,  is  {'unim's /I  jAfd<^Aydyi,' lo  called  from 
its  "  fonsl^^lnf;  of  ci:.;ht  lectures  l.ajkydya),"  of  four  pidai  each. 
Inr  .1  tiimprclicnsivL-  Kf-i-'P  i^'  liiif^uisjtc  facts,  and  a  pcractrating  in- 
MKht  into  the  structure  oi  the  vernacular  language ,  this  irark  atanda 
pnbably  unnvatlcd  ia  tim  Ubumtm  el  amr  Mtioar-thoaih  few 
other  languages,  it  b  true,  effora  eodi  urifinM  ee  the  Senakrit 
for  s  acientihc  analysis.  P&pini's  system  of  emacemcnt  differs 
entirely  from  that  usually  adopted  in  our  grammars,  vie  according 
to  the  so-called  parts  of  speech.  As  the  work  is  composed  in  aphor- 
isms intended  to  be  tcarnt  by  heart,  economy  o(  if.rimjry-matter 
was  the  author's  paramount  consideration.  His  object  was  chiefly 
attained  by  the  grouiiing  together  of  all  cjv>  exhibiting  the  same 
phonetic  or  formative  feature,  no  matter  whether  or  not  they  be- 
MMVldtotbe  tameaeitaf  titeech.  For  this  purpose  be  also  makes 
we  €1  a  highly  artiadel  md  ingctiious  system  of  alKbraic  symbols, 
coinliriiiK  of  technical  lettera  (eeiileetf  a),  used  diUy  with  edBaes, 
end  iotucetive  of  the  diuia  wUch  toe  noli  or  iteiiia  have  to 
undergo  in  word-formation. 

It  is  self-evident  that  so  complicated  and  complete  a  s>-stem  of 
linguistic  analysis  and  nomenclature  could  not  have  sprung  up  all 
at  once  and  in  the  infancy  of  gramnvatical  sciencej  but  that  many 
generation*  oi  achobrs  must  have  helped  to  bring  it  to  that  degree 
«  perfectioa  which  it  exhibits  in  Pftoini's  work.  Accotdiii||ly  we 
tad  Pipiid  himself  making  reference  in  various  places  to  tea  tuRcrent 
grammarians,  besides  two  schools,  which  he  ralU  the  "  eastern 
XfrMckdi)"  and  "  northern  (udaHehas)"  gramniarians.  Perhaps 
the  most  import.mt  of  his  predcccssiirs  w.is  S;'ikaiiyana,'  also 
mentioned  by  YSslca — the  author  of  the  Nirutt.i,  who  is  li)cewi-<c 
supposed  to  have  preceded  P&oini — as  the  only  grammarian  (poiyd- 
karano)  who  held  with  the  etymolG^^ists  (Mainwto)  that  all  nouns 
are  derived  from  verbal  roots.  Unfortunately  there  ia  little  hope 
of  the  recovery  of  his  grammar,  which  would  probably  have  enabled 
us  to  determine  somewhat  more  exactly  to  wtiat  extent  Pipini  was 
indebted  to  the  labours  uf  his  predecessors  There  exists  indeed  a 
grammar  in  South  Indian  MSS.,  entitled  Sabdunutisaiui,  which  is 
ascribed  to  one  Saka(iiydna but  this  has  been  proved*  to  be  the 
pioduction  of  a  mixicrn  J.iina  writer,  which,  however,  seems  to  be 
aaitly  based  on  the  original  work,  and  partlj^  on  Pftnini  and  others, 
rioini  is  also  called  I>&k»hlputra,  after  his  mother  D&kshi.  As 
his  hbrthplace  the  villacc  ^l&tura  is  mentbned,  which  was  situated 
iotae  ndks  north-west  of  the  Indus,  in  the  country  of  the  Can- 
dhbas,  whence  later  writers  also  call  him  S&Ulturiya,  the  formation 
of  which  name  he  hiin  tU  cxpl.>ins  in  his  prammar.  Another  luime 
sbmctimes  applied  liim  !•>  Sibnl  i  In  the  A'<nfcd- wi/jdjara,  a 
modern  collection  ot  pnpul.ir  talcs  mentioned  alxivc,  Pinini  t*  said 
to  have  been  the  pupil  of  Varsha,  a  te."»cher  at  IVvtaliputra,  under 
the  reign  of  Nanda.  the  fatlicr  I?)  of  Chandragupta  C3i5~39>  B.C.). 
The  real  date  of  the  peat  ■nnmilan  howtvcTi  wm  a  matter 
of  unccftainty.  While  GoloMeker*  attewpted  to  put  hfa  date  back 
toantc-Buddnist  times  (abotit  the  7th  century  D.c),  Professor  Weber 
held  that  Ptoini's  grammar  cannot  have  been  composed  till  some 
time  after  the  invasion  of  AU-x.mdcr  the  Grcjt.  This  opinion  is 
rhiclly  baMTil  on  tlic  ixi  iincr.i  i-  in  one  of  the  Srjtr.is  of  the  word 
yatMnJKl.  in  ihr  sensr  of  "  the  wrilir.L;  <if  the  ^'avanas  (lonians)," 
thus  implying,  it  woulJ  socm,  '1  li  ,in  <ici|-.iaintance  with  the  Greek 
alphabet  as  it  would  be  impoU'iLilc  to  assume  for  any  period  prior  to 
iUnander's  ladian  campaign  (536  b.c).  Bat«  aa  it  is  by  no  means 
ocftaia*  that  thla  term  really  applies  to  the  Cieek  ali^iabet.  it  is 
•GMedyeaPMlieat  tonakethe  word  the  comer-stone  of  the  argtimctit 
mtprnag  Flt^nl'e  age. ,  tf  PataAjali's  "great  oomntcntary  "  was 
written,  as  seems  most  ISkely.  about  the  middle  ol  the  and  century 
B  C.,  it  is  hardly  passible  to  as&i^n  to  TJiriini  a  later  date  than  about 
400  B.C.  ThouRti  this  grammari,\n  n  .;i-icrs  numerous  words  and 
formations  as  peculi.ir  tn  the  \'r'<Ur  hyinn^.  l.is  c\::i  (  (  nr-.i  i  rn  i-.  with 
the  ordinary  speech  (bkdskc)  of  his  penod  and  its  literature;  and  it  is 
noteworthy,  in  this  respect,  that  the  rules  he  lays  down  en  some 
important  pmnts  of  syntax  (as  pointed  out  by  Professors  Miandarfcar 
and  Kiclhom)  are  in  accord  with  the  practice  of  the  BrOhmapas 
rather  than  with  that  of  the  Liter  classical  literature. 

P&t>ini's  Sutras  continued  for  ages  after  to  form  the  centre  of 
grammatical  activity.  But,  as  hi*  own  work  h.id  surxTvded  those 
of  his  predecessors,  so  many  of  the  scholars  who  dcvotc  l  themselves 
~*PnBted»  with  a  commentary,  at  Calcutta:  aiv).  with  notes, 
Indetes  and  an  instructive  introduction,  by  O.  llohtlintk  (t8j<>- 
1840):  and  ac.iin  with  a  Cicrm-in  tr.inJ.ilion  (1887). 

son  oiiikata,  whence  he  is  also  called  Saluniingaja. 
•Compare  C  Biihler's  t>ai>er,  OrimI  und  Occident,  p.  691  scq. 
*  A.  Burneil,  On  th*  A  tndra  S<hooi  of  Samkrit  GramwiafiMU. 
•Matai.  Us  Plan  ta  Samkrit  Limatm*  O861). 

M  AILJ.  >  733:  M.  MUlHW  WAiiAAUlt, 


p-  s*i:  A. 


r.  /ad.  Slid,  *.  pb  a  n^. 


to  the  task  of  nerfertins  his  sN'stem  ha\'c  sunk  into  ohliehifc 
The  earli<  st  of  hii  ^■JL<:cssor»  whose  work  has  come  doWBtVaa 
(though  perhaps  not  m  a  separate  form)  is  K&ty&yana,  the 
author  ol  a  large  collection  of  concise  critical  notes,  called 
VikrUika,  intended  to  supplement  and  correct  the  SOtras,  or 
live  them  greater  predaion.  The  exact  date  of  this  writer  is  I 

imkaown;  out  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  lived  at  

century  after  Ptoini-  During  the  interval  a  new  body  of  literature 
seems  to  have  sprung  up' — accompanied  with  const<lerable  changes 
of  Languai^c — and  the  geographical  knowledge  of  India  extended 
over  large  tracts  towards  the  south.  Whether  this  is  the  same 
K&tySyana  to  whom  the  V&>asaneyi-prStii&lchya  (as  well  as  the 
Sarv&nukrama)  is  attributed,  is  stiu  doubted  oy  some  scholars.* 
K&tyftyana  beinc  properly  a  family  or  tribal  name,  meaning  "  the 
descendant  of  Ivktya, '  later  works  usually  assign  a  second  name 
Vararuchi  to  the  writers  (for  there  arc  at  least  two)  who  bear  it. 
The  Kath&saritsA^ara  makes  tl.c  ainhor  of  the  V&rttik.is  a  ftilow- 
student  of  Pimm,  and  aftcrvv.mls  the  minister  of  Kine  Nanda; 
but,  though  this  date  might  have  fitlt^l  K.MyaNnna  well  enough, 
it  is  impossible  to  place  any  rcUai.cc  on  \\\e  ii-iiiire nts  derived 
from  such  a  source.   Kityiyana  was  succeeded  again,  doubtless 

after  a  considcfable  iMcrval,  by  Fataftjah,  the  author  of  _  .  

the  {V^tkantaA  Jf«M4MtbjM,*  or  Great  Commemary  'wMVK 
For  the  great  vanetyof  lafonaatloo  it  incidentaUy  supphcs  reptdinK 
the  literature  and  inannere  of  the  period,  this  isj  from  an  historical 
and  antiquarian  jxiint  of  view,  one  of  the  moM  imynrrtant  works  of 
the  classif.i!  ^.iiisknt  htcr.ii  iite.  l-onuti.iuly  the  .iihIht'^  ijjtc  has 
been  fairly  settled  by  synchronisms  inijilnxl  in  two  pa'-saf.;r6  of  his 
work.  In  one  of  them  the  use  oi  \  \\r  ini))<  tli>  t — thi  it  n-<-  ilIi  -iing 
to  an  event,  known  to  people  generally,  not  wiincswd  by  the  speaker, 
and  yet  capaMeaf  belag  witnesNd  fay  hlnk— ia  UhawMed  wg  the 
sutcRieat. "  The  Yavana  hcsicnd  Sikeia,"  whidi  there  »  neaoa  to 
believe  can  only  refer  to  the  Indo^Bactrian  kinjg  Menander  (144- 
c.  124  B.C.),  who.  according  to  Strabo,  extended  his  rule  as  far  as  the 
Yamunii. In  the  other  jiassage  the  use  of  the  present  isilUiMrated 
by  tlie  ss-ntence,  "  We  .  re  -..k nlRiii,;  for  Pushpamitra  " — this  jirinre 
(i7H-r.  142  a.c.),  the  founder  of  the  Sunea  dynasty,  K-ing  known 
to  have  fought  against  the  Greeks. "  We  thus  get  the  years  144-14* 
B.C.  as  the  probable  time  when  the  work,  or  part  of  it,  was  composed. 
Although  PataAjali  probably  gives  not  a  few  tcidiUoiial  fmiBflwtkal 
examples  mechanically  repeated  from  his  predeoceiore,  theae  hei* 
mcnttoncd  are  fortunately  such  as,  from  the  very  luiture  of  the  rasei 
must  have  been  made  by  himself.  The  Mahiibhashya  is  ivoi  a  con- 
tinuous commentary  on  Piijini'* grammar,  but  ileals  only  with  those 
Sutras  (some  1720  out  of  a  total  of  nearly  4000)  on  which  Ku(\  :\vana 
had  proposed  anv  VHrttikas,  the  critical  diKussion  of  which,  in 
connexion  with  the  respective  Sutras,  and  with  the  views  of  other 
grammarians  expressed  thereon,  is  the  sole  object  of  Patanjali's 
commcntatorial  remarks.  Though  doubts  have  been  raised  as  to  the 
textual  condition  of  the  work,  Professor  Kidbom  bss  clearly  shows 
that  it  has  probably  been  handed  down  in  as  good  a  state  01  preset 
vation  as  any  other  clasucal  Sanskrit  work.  PataAjali  is  also  called 
Gonardiya — which  name  Professor  Bhandarkar  takes  to  mean 
"  a  ivative  of  Gorurdj,"  a  place,  according'  to  the  ^ame  scholar, 
probably  identical  with  Goods,  a  town  some  20  m.  north-west  of 
Oudh— and  GooUdputra,  or  son  of  Go^iki.  Whether  there  is  any 
connesioa  between  this  writer  and  the  reputed  atithor  of  the  Yoga- 
iistra  b  doubtful.  The  M  ahtbhftshya  has  been  commented  upon 
bv  Kaiyata,  in  Yaa  BtAikyapraiipa,  and  the  latter  again  bv  Nfigoji* 
bnatfa,  a  distinguished  Eramm,iri.-in  of  the  exirhcr  part  of  the  18th 
century,  in  his  Bhdikya-pradtpoddyiila, 

Of  running  commentaries  on  rSnini's  Sutras,  the  oldest  extant 
and  most  import.int  is  the  Ku  Jai  l'':Mi,"  or  "comment  of  Klfi 
(Benares),"  tnc  joint  production  of  two  Jiuna  writers  of 
probably  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century,  viz.  laylditya 
and  Vtmana,  each  <A  whom  compoiea  one  half  (four 
adhytyas)  of  the  work.   The  chief  commentaries  on  thla  ' 
Haradatta  Miira's  Padamanjatl,  which  also  embodies  the 
of  the  Mah.ihh.^shya,  and  Jinendra-buddhi's  Wyflja." 

Educatii  n.il  requirements  in  course  of  time  led  to  the  appear- 
ance ot  grammars,  chiefly  of  aa  elementary  character,  constructed 

"FTKiclhom,  JCdiydyeaa  and  Palafijalt  (1876).  The  Santrcka,  a 

huge  metrical  work  on  grammar,  by  Vyiidi.  whLh  is  frequently 
referred  to,  doubtless  belonged  to  this  period. 

•  £.g.  A  Wcbcr.  GoldsiOckcr  and  M.  .Mullcr  take  the  ori>o-ite 
view. 

*  Part  of  this  work  was  first  printed  by  BalIant>Tic ;  foUowird  by  a 
lithographed  adhiM.  bjr  tma  Bewaiea  paadiu  ^1871):  aad  a  photor 
lithographic  cdMon  ot  the  text  and  commentanc*.  publtshed  hy  the 

Iridia  Office,  under  GoWstOcker's  supervision  (1874);  finally,  a 
critical  edition  by  F.  Kiclhorn.  For  a  review  of  the  literary  and 
antiquari.in  data  supplied  by  the  work,  see  A.  WeUr.  Ind.  Slui. 
xiii.  scq.  The  author's  date  has  been  freiiurntly  lUscussed. 
most  thoroui;hly  and  sucrrs.sfuUy,  by  R.  G.  Bhandarkar  in  several 
papers.  See  alvj  A.  \Vel>er,  Hisl.  ef  JJU.  P»  Mj. 
"Lasiscn,  lad.  All.  ii.  341.  »6a. 
uBdiMd  by  Ftaidit  Bkla  Statrf  (Bmmw.  iM-ltjtV 
"  Aa  it  ia  qvaud  by  Vopedm  it  cmimI  be  later  tkaa 
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a  man  pncticai  (yttem  of  amaceawM— 4lw  wlnidfial  baads 
odw  whin  Uw  iramnuiical  rmtter  wu  dutnbutea  ususUy 
bcinf:  rules  of  euphony  (landJii);  inflection  of  nouns 
(■daMa),  genenlly  including  compmition  and  ft«rondAry 
derivatives;  the  verb  (ikkyAUi)  ;  and  primary  (krui-antii) 
derivatives.  In  this  way  a  number  of  grammatical  kKooU'  »pr«ine 
up  at  different  times,  each  recofnizing  a  special  set  of  SOtras,  round 
smich  gradually  gathered  a  more  or  less  numerous  body  of  com- 
Matatorial  aad .subsidiary  treatises.  As  regards  the  trammatical 
aaterial  itsdf.  tkese  later  grammars  supply  comparatively  little  that 
■  DOC  already  contained  in  the  older  works — the  differcnt  r  brint; 
■nialy  one  oi  method,  and  partly  of  terminology,  including  rn'i<lifi- 
Tt**"—  ol  the  system  of  technical  letters  [aHubandka).  Of  the 
gramrnar<i  ot  thi»  det-cription  hitherto  known,  the  Ckindta- 
^^^^^  wyAkvana  is  probably  the  oldest — its  author  Chandra 
iWililrfi  having  nourished  under  King  Abhimanvu  of  Kasbrair, 
ate  b  aappoMd  to  have  lived  tbwards  tne  end  of  tne  ind  century,* 


aad  in  miKMe  reign  that  fiaiaiariaii  la  atated,  along  with  othrn 
to  have  rc\'ivMl  the  aCody  of  the  MahUUbhya  in  Kuhmir.  Only 
portions  of  this  grammar,  with  a  commentary  by  Aiundad.itta, 
have,  however,  as  >tt  been  recovered. 

The  JC<ltoi»/ro,' or  Xd/dpa,  i4  awriVKvl  to  Kum.'irn,  iho  giv!  of  war. 
this  school  is  also  S'jrn<-t:mc':  (.j')ed  Kiiurr.iira.     The  rcil 

author  probably  was  Sarva-vantuin,  who  aUo  wrote  the 
origiaal  ooounentaiy  ^fiW),  which  was  aftenandafacaat 
by  Dargasii|iha,  and  a^n  coounented  upon  by  the  lame  writer, 

and  subsequently  by  Trilochana.dlsa.  Tne  date  of  the  KItantra 
is  unkaown,  but  it  will  probably  ha\-e  to  be  assigned  to  about  the 
6chor7th  rentury.    It  is  still  u«d  inm.iny  pjnsnf  Indi.i,  especially 
to  Bengal  and   Kashmir.     Other  gramm.irs  aic — the  intmy.'isti 
P r ^kri hy  Anubhuli  Sv.irOpJchirya ;  the  Sanktkipla-sira,  com- 
|v-<  -!  \>y  Kramadiv. .ir.i.  and  corrected  by  Jumara-nandin,  whence 
t:  i>  i\u3  called  Jaumara;  the  HaimO'Vyikarjnt,*  by  the  Jaina 
writer  Hemachandra  (1068-II73,  acco*ding  to  Dr  BhAo 
"'"V       OAjl);  the  Uuidka-hodka*  composed,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  13th  centurv',  by  Vopadeva,  the  court jpaod't  of 
King  Mahtdeva  (RamarSja)  of  Devagiri  (or  Ueoghar); 
the  SUdkinia-kaamadl.  the  f.iv<Kiri(e  text-book  of  Indian  students, 
\<y  Bha^^oji  Dikvhita  (17th  century);  and  a  ricvcr  abcUlpMBt  of 
It,  the  Laihu-  (SMkdnia-)  kaumutti,*  by^  Varadarlja. 

Several  subsidiary  grammatical  treatises  remain  to  be  noticed. 
The  P<irihkdikds  are  general  maxims  of  interpretation  presupposed 
by  the  SOtras.    Those  handed  down  as  applicable  to 


"m-SiHImtt  pjnini',  system  have  been  interpreted  most  ably  b 
''^T*  ,      Nigoiibhatta,  in  bis  ParibAihenduitkkara:'  In  the  ca»c  < 


Nigojibhat^, 

rula  applying  to  whole  groups  of  words,  tho  rom[ilctc 
list*  (fa(ui)  of  these  words  are  Riven  in  the  Cfir.jftdihij, 
and  only  referred  to  in  the  SQtras.  V.iriih.im.\n.i'«  C'lnardna- 
makodadki,*  a  comparatively  modem  receruuoQ  of  these  lists  (a.d. 
1140),  is  valwable  aa  oflariog  tha  aaly  available  Gommenury  on  the 
CiQas  wUch  caatala  maay  vranb  of  unknown  meaning.  The 
DUtupSlktt  are  lulMjikM  Bsts  of  the  roots  (dkilu)  of  the  1ari$;uape. 
arkh  their  general  nuaniini  The  lists  handed  down  under  this 
title.*  as  apparently  arranged  by  Pinini  him?*!!,  have  Ixtn  com- 
newted  upon,  amongst  others,  by  M^dhava.  1  he  i'r.dd'  '-ulras  are 
ru\n  on  the  forma!>nn  of  irrciMjIar  derivatives.    The  olitr-t  work 


cf  lhi»  l;:r«l,  coruirn  n; 


■■■1 


u|>fin  li\  L'jjvalad.xtta,"  15  by  v  r  :i_-  wriur- 
i^mbcl  to  Katyayana  \araruchi.  by  others  even  to  SuLatayana. 
T  be  oldot  known  t reatite  on  thejNiimopliy  flf  gimaunar  and  syntax 
B  the  Kd/k/o-foJiya,"  compoatd  In  vena,  by  Ithartrihari  (?  7th 
c<atary)»  wheine  it  ia  also  called  riarikitiki.  (X  later  works  on 
this  MRqlaet,  the  VaiyAkarana-hhiikaiiia,  by  Kot^dabhat^a,  and  the 
V^y^kan^lidikAnta-ma^jiihd,  by  NSgojibhatta,  are  the  mo-.t 

IjEXIC<tc.« *PHV — S.^^^krit  dictionaries  'koiha),  invariably 
I  in  \  vT'-c.  arc  tulvT  (■..jiiionymous  or  v\  r)i,n\  imniH,  nr  p.iri  ly 
the  one  and  partly  the  other.  Of  those  hitherto  published, 
S&ivata's  AtuhArtka-tamtakdktmJ^  m  "ooUactiaa  of 
homonyms,"  is  probably  the  cildat.  WhBe  in  the  liter 
hoBwnyniic  vocabularies  the  words  are  usually  arrsnipd  according 
to  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  hnal  (or  sometimes  the  initial)  letter, 
aad  then  according  to  the  number  of  syllables,  bJWata's  principle 


■  Or  Burnell.  in  his  Aindrc  School,  proposes  to  apply  this  term  to 
al  pamnurs  arranced  on  this  plan. 

*Frofcs«or  BhanJarkar,  Early  Ititlory  ef  ttt  OrUm,  p.  ao,  pro- 
poM»  to  fix  him  about  the  end  of  the  3rd  century. 
•Edited,  with  commentary,  by  J.  F.ggeling. 
•The  Prakrit  P-irt  e<!iferl  nnil  translated  by  R.  Pi<chel. 
•Fdired  by  O.  B..htlln;:'<  {1847). 

*E>iited  and  translated  by  J.  K.  Baltantyne.   For  other  modern 
tee  Cotebrooke,  Esiayt,  ii.  pi,  44;  RijawdraHii  Milra. 

Drterit>iirt  Cclaiogne,  i..  Grammar. 
'Edited  and  transhied  by  F.  Kielhom. 

*  Editol  by  I.  Eggrling. 

*  Edited  by  N.  LTAVcstergaard ;  also  given  in  BAhtliagk's  adition 

of  P2qini. 

■  Text  and  commenUry,  edited  by  Th.  Aofrecht, 
'"  Edited,  with  commentaries,  at  ~ 
"  Edhad  by  Th.  Zachariac. 


of  anangwitBt— efa.  tht  niieabcr  of  meaning*  asngnible  to  •  1 
Mema  to  be  the  won  nnmiiive.  The  work  probably  next  in  time 
is  tha  famous  ^aiara-aaiAa "  ("immortal  treasury  )  by  Amara- 
simha.  one  of  "  the  nine  gems.'  who  probably  lived  early  in  the  6th 
century.  This  dictiorvary  cun-i>t'.  <il  a  synonymous  and  a  short 
homonymous  part;  whilst  in  the  former  the  w^rds  arc  distributed 
in  sections  accordins  to  subjects,  as  heaven  and  the  gods,  time  and 
seasons,  ftc.  ia  the  latter  they  arc  arranged  accordirw  to  their  final 
tetter,  without  n^aid  to  tha  nuaabar  of  arihblia  Tlila  Kosha  hm» 
found  maay  oofnmeatatori.  the  oldest  of  tnoat  fawini  beiac  Kshlra- 


maay  oofnmeatatori.  the  oldest  of  thoat  tawini  beiaf  ! 

sv.1min.i*  Among  the  works  ouoted  by  comflMMaton  as  Amara 's 
sources  are  the  Trikamja  and  Utp<Uinl-hothu,  and  the  glossaries 
of  Kabliasa,  Vyaji,  Kit\i>yana.  and  Vararuchi.  A  Kosha  ascribed 
to  V'araru(  hi  — whom  tr.iiliiion  makes  likewise  ere  uf  the  nine 
literary"  gems  " — consistingof  ninety  short  sections,  has  been  printed 
at  Benares  (1865)  inacoUcctioaaf  twelve  Koshaa.  The^Mu/Mna. 
rotedMifd."  by  HaUyudha;  the  VihaprakAia,  by  Mahefvan  (11 1 1 ) : 
and  the  /lMi^lida«-<Ai'K<dniM(iti*  for  llaima-koska),  by  the  Jaina 
Hemachandra.  seem  all  three  to  belong  to  the  12th  century.  Nsme- 
what  earlier  than  the?c  probably  is  Ajaya  P31a,  the  author  of  the 
(homonymous)  Ndndrlkii  sanirnka.  Uing  cjuoltMl  by  VardhamSna 
(A.D.  li4'i>.  Of  more  uncertain  date  is  I'liru'hntt.ima  I>fva.  who 
wrr);r  ■ii  -  1 ' ^k.tntj':  irsha.  .1.  M.iii|ilc'i;t.'[it  lu  t'lc  .Amarkosha,  besides 
the  JliirdixJi.  a  collection  of  uncommon  words,  and  two  other  short 
gloaaaries.  Of  Mmiytiaothar  awtlaof  thhdawthaawittaitowant 
IS  the  J/etfial,  a  dletwoaiy  of  hoinoiiyBn.  arranfed  n  the  mt  plaet 
according  to  the  finals  and  the  syllaBic  length,  and  then  alphabet* 
cally.  Two  important  dictionaries,  compiled  by  native  scholars  of 
the  last  century,  arc  the  Sohlakal pudruma  by  Radh^kSnta  Deva, 
and  the  Viekaspiilyn,  by  I  .'  rJir-aiha  Turka-v-'ichajjiali.  A  full 
account  of  Sanskrit  dictionaries  is  contained  in  the  preface  to  the 
first  edition  of  H.  H.  Wilson's  iMcllManr,  MpflMid  te  hi* &Mm M 


SaiiiAfit  LiUralure,  vol.  iii. 

V.  Prosody  (CAibaiidai)^!!*  oUnt  tmtiHi  ««  pfOaody  have 
already  been  referred  to  la  tha  aetottnt  of  the  toChaxa]  brancbei 

of  the  later  Vedic  literature.  Among  more  modem 
treatises  the  most  important  are  the  U^ta-ianjivani,  a 
commentary  on  Pingala's  SQtra,  by  IfaUyudha  (perhaps  identical 
with  the  author  of  the  glo&sary  above  referred  to);  the  VrUUi- 
ratnikara,  or  "  jewel-mine  of  metres,"  in  six  chapters,  composed 
before  the  13th  century  by  KcdJra  Bhatta,  with  several  commen- 
taries; and  the  CAAoiMftf-iiMil/ari,  likewise  in  six  chapters,  by 
Cangad.\sa.  The  Sruiabtdka,  aacribcd,  probably  wrongly,  to  the 
great  Kalid^isa,  isa  compOfatlvdy  insignificant  treatise  which  dcali 
only  with  ihc  more  common  metres,  in  such  a  way'  thai  each  stanza 
forms  a  sixximen  of  the  metre  it  describes.  The  Vr.Uj-darf^a^ 
treats  chicily  of  PrSkril  metres.  Sanskrit  prosody,  which  i?  proUibly 
not  surpassed  by  any  culu-r  cither  in  variety  of  metre  nr  in  har- 
muniousne-^s  of  rhythm,  recognizes  two  classes  of  metres,  viz.  such 
as  consist  of  a  ccnain  number  of  syllables  of  fixed  <)uantity,  and  such 
as  arc  regulated  by  groups  of  breves  or  nctrical  instant*,  this  latter 
class  being  again  of  two  kinds,  accordiog  M  it  ia  or  ia  not  bound 
by  a  (ixctfordcr  of  feet.  A  pica.sant  acooont  of  Sanslcrit  poetic*  b 
gis-en  in  Colcbrookc's  Eiiays,  vo'.  ii.;  a  more  complete  and  syste- 
m.itic  one  by  Professor  Wtlxr,  Ind.  Stud.  vol.  \  .n. 

\'l.  Mlsic  iSanzila). — The  musical  .irf  h\s  been  practised  in 
India  frum  early  times.  The  theoretic  treatises  on  profane  music 
now  extant  are,  however,  quite  modern  productions. 
Tha  tm  nnat  Ughly  OMOwned  works  are  the  SaagUa* 
nIMtm  C*  lewd-muie  of  music  "),  by  Sdmgadeva,  and  the  Smffia- 
darpcfa  (*  mirror  of  music  "),  by  DSmodara.  Each  of  thewtrarkf 
conalsts  of  seven  chapters,  treating  respectively  of— (i)  sound  and 
musical  notes  {svura);  (j)  melodies  (rdja);  (3)  mu^ic  in  connexion 
with  the  human  voice  (prakltpoka);  (4)  musical  compositions 
ifrrahandlia):  (5)  time  and  rrieasure  Uila);  (6)  niiivical  in^trun-iiits 
and  instrument.il  music  (tiidya);  (7)  dancing  and  ai  tin,;  (nfiUJ  or 
nfitya).  The  Indian  octave  consists  like  our  own  of  seven  chid 
noMa  (ffera);  but,  while  with  us  it  ia  aulMnvidad  into  t««lwe  aemi- 
tonca.  the  Hindu  theory  distinguishea  twentiHtwo  interval*  {frmU, 
audible  sound).  There  is.  however,  some  douM  as  to  whether  these 
hutit  are  quite  equal  to  one  another— in  which  case  the  interval* 
between  the  chief  notes  would  1>c  unef|ual.  since  thev  con-ist  of  either 
t»()  or  three  nr  fmir  <ru!n. — or  wlu  thrr.  if  the  it>iers .iK  I h:I ween  the 
chief  notes  be  equal,  the  Srutis  ihcmsrivcs  vary  in  duration  bctwet'n 

3uartcr-,  thirrl-,  and  scmi-toncs.  There  arc  three  scales  {[r^i/iti), 
ilTering  from  each  other  in  the  nature  of  the  chief  interval*  (ciihei 
a*  ngaraa  nctuni  duntion,  or  the  number  of  frutia  or  su^tone*). 
Indhio  rnmie  oonslit*  almost  entirely  in  melody,  tnstfunienal 
accompaniment  being  performed  in  unison,  and  any  attempt  at 
harmony  being  confined  to  the  conilnu.iiion  of  the  kcy-nole.  A 

~t:  liH-d  by  H.  T.  CoiabraolBa  (i«oS),and  Iv  1.  Dalonachampa 

(l839-iW45^- 

A  srammarian  of  this  name  is  mentioned  as  the  tutor  of  King 
JaySpi^a  of  Kashmir  (a. P.  7SS-786):  but  Kshira.  the  commentator 
on  Amara,  i*  placed  by  l>loieiaor  Auficcht  between  the  iiih  and 
i2th  centurita.  tMcnine  lie  qnotca  the  sabdlnnfSinBa  aacribco  to 


Bhojar^ja. 

"Edited  bv  Th  Aufrccht  (1861). 

<*  Editsd  by  O.  B«hiUf«k  and  C.  Riea  (il47)< 
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number  of  papers,  by  variout  writcfa.  have  been  reprinted  with 
additional  remarks  on  the  subject,  ia  SouriodlO  Mowm  TaOMC'a 
Himdu  Hutu  (Cak-utia,  1875).  Coropwe the  Bk.  A.  Ptii|le,  twdiam 

Uutte,  2nd  ed   (BomU/  1898). 

VII.  RHbtOHic  {Aliinhira-lAJiro). — Treatises  on  the  theory  of 
literary  coin(x>>ition  are  very  numerous.  Indr<s1,  a  »ub;<xt  ol  this 
drsifiption  —  involving  such  nice  distinctions  as  rcKards 
^^"^  the  various  kinds  o(  poetic  compoaiiion,  the  particular 
Mb)ecta  and  characters  adapted  for  them,  and  the  different  Knti- 
■nentt  or  mental  conditions  capable  of  beinf  both  depictured  and 
called  forth  by  ihcm — could  not  but  be  congenial  to  the  Indian  mind. 
H.  M.  Wilson,  in  his  rA/i]/rr«/lA«//ti*i/i(i.luugivcnadetailedarcounc 
of  iht-se  theoretic  distinctions  with  «(irci.>I  reference  to  the  (fr.im.i, 
which,  ai  the  mo»t  (x-rfctt  and  v.ir.nl  kind  of  [xji'tic  |>rif  Iul  tlin, 
usually  takes  an  important  place  in  the  theory  of  literary  com- 
positioA.  The  Bkatwit  HiftM  In*  tbm^  ben  alliidad  w  m 
iMbly  the  oidcrt  Maul  work  in  iMi  depart mewt  of  mcratMic 
Another  comparatively  ancient  treatise  is  the  KittySdafla}  or 
"  mirror  of  poclry,"  in  three  chapters,  by  Daodin,  the  author  of  the 
novel  DalakumAnukattta,  »ho  proltably  flouri>h«-d  tow.irds  the  end 
of  the  6th  century.  The  work  coniisls  (A  three  chapter*,  treating — 
(1)  of  two  different  local  styles  (riii)  of  poetry,  the  Gaudi  or  eastern 
and  the  Vaidarbhi  or  southern  (to  which  later  critics  add  four  others, 
(he  PIAchili.  Mapdhi.  \Jl\\,  and  AvantikA^;  (1)  of  the  graces  and 
ornament*  of  uylc,  as  tropca^  figure^  similes;  (3)  of  alliteration, 
Uterary  punles  and  t»cl\-e  Icitids  of  faulta  to  be  avoided  in  com- 
poaing  pncm*.  Aiioiher  trcitisc  on  rhetoric."  in  Srur.i*,  with 
COSamrnnr/  entitled  K&ryai<3nkira-fnlti*  is  ascrilx  )  1  1  \  ;iiii.ir..i 
of  probjlily  the  Sih  i  er-.tur>'.  The  KCvyOlnHkAro,  hy  llic  K.i  .iuniri.in 
RudrHa.  was  prolvil'lv  <  cunposeii  in  the  9th  ccntur)-.  a  (;l'"*'On  it 
(by  Nami).  wnich  professes  to  be  based  on  older  comment.irii-t, 
UviM  llMHI  wrilMn  in  1068.  Dhananiaya,  the  author  of  the  Daia- 
HpiTor  "ten  fonm  (of  plays),"  the  favourite  compendium  of 
dramaturgy,  appears  to  have  flourished  in  the  loth  eeniury.  In 
the  concludinjj  stanta  he  is  suieil  to  have  compo^il  his  work  at 
the  court  of  King  .Muftj.i,  who  is  prolxaLly  idrntit.il  «iiti  t\w  well- 
known  Milava  prince,  the  uiule  .ind  prrdecis^rfir  o(  Kin,;  llhoja  of 
Dh&ri.  The  DaiarQpa  was  early  commented  upon  by  Dhanika, 
possibly  the  authiw'a  own  brother,  their  father's  name  being  the 
same  (vishou).  Dhanika  quotes  RSjatekliafi.  who  ia  supposed  to 
have  AoMrMMd  about  a.d.  iooo.<  but  may  after  all  have  to  be  put 
■omvlnt  CMtter.  The  Sarasvan-kaHtkaShararut,  "  the  neck-oma- 
■MMl  of  SarasvatI  (the  C'xlde's  of  eloquence),"  a  treatise,  in  fix-e 
Ckapters,  on  poetks  gener  ilK  .  n  ni  irl  ilili"  (<ir  Itswe.ilth  o(  quotations, 
b  a«ribed  to  King  Bhoja  himself  (nth  century),  probably  as  a 
compliment  by  some  writer  pot  rooked  by  htm.  Tne  Kitya-prakAsa* 
"  the  lustre  of  poetr>',"  another  esteemed  work  of  the  same  class,  in 
ten  sections,  was  probably  composed  in  the  12th  centurj.' — the 
author.  Mamma(a,  a  Kaihmiri.in,  having  been  the  maternal  uncle 


The  ,S'<lA!.'_vi3-rf.ir/xifia,» 
k  .in  liii  rir\  criticism. 


of  Srl-Hataha,  the  author  o(  ihf  .Naiih  idhi\  a. 
or"  minor ol  composii inn,"  tf.e  >|.niil.ir  I  \v 

wascomposetl  In  ihr  i  sih  century,  on  the banksol  the  Hrahm.iputra, 
by  \  isvamilh.i  K.u  ir.'ija.  The  work  consists  ol  ten  chapters,  treating 
Ot  the  following  subjects: — (I)  the  nature  of  poetry;  (i)  the  sentence; 
(j)  poetic  flavour  (fojo):  (4)  the  divisions  of  poetry;  (5)  ihffuiK- 
twin  of  literary  sugiRttion;  (6)  visible  and  audible  poetry  (chiefly 
oa  dramatic  art):  (7)  faults  of  stvie:  (8)  merits  of  style;  (9)  dis- 
tinction ol  styles:  (10)  ornaments  of  style. 

VIII.  Meoicist  lAyur-tri!:i,  Vaidy'i-ldstra). — ThouRh  the  e.irly 
CaiUvation  of  ihr  hi  ilm,;  ar;  l^  .imiily  .i!t<  v!i.|  hy  Irequent  al'.us.ons 
^  .  in  the  Vcdic  writings.it  was  doubtless  itot  till  a  much  later 
period  that  the  mediGal  pnetkc  adwaimd  bayvod  a 
certain  degree  of  empirical  ikill  and  pbarmwetrtie  iwitine. 
From  the  simuluncoiM  nemtoa  of  the  three  humours  (wind,  nle, 
phlegm)  in  a  virttika  to  Plolni  (v.  1.  38).  some  kind  of  humorsl 
tiiihologv  would,  however,  seem  to  have  been  prevalent  among 
Indian  [ihyvr«  i.ins  vm  r.d  ci  nt  jries  before  Our  era.  The  oldest 
existing;  w.  rk  is  ;up|>3scd  to  hv  \\w  Charaka-sarftkitA,^  a  bulky  cyclo- 
p.u-dia  in  sK.kai,  mixid  with  prose  sections,  which  consists  of  eight 
cliapters,  and  was  probably  com|H  .sed  lor  the  most  part  in  the  early 
Ctntwim  of  owr  era.  Whether  the  Chinese  tradition  which  makes 
ChiimttB  the  court  physician  of  King  Kanishka  (r.  a.d.  too)  rests 
on  fact  Is  very  douotful.  Of  c<|ujl  authority,  but  douiiiicss  some- 
what more  modem,  is  the  SuSruln  (-jamA.-.vT j,'  whu  h  ^usrui.i  is  viid 
to  have  nci^ved  fmn  Dhanvantari.  the  Indian  Aesculapius,  whose 
name.  iw«mr,  appcan  alw  araon(  tie  *  nina  fcmi."  It 


'  Edited,  with  commentary,  by  Premachandra  TarlcabCglsa, 
0tW.  /ii<f :  with  German  translation  by  O.  v.  Bdhtiingk  (1890). 


»  Edited  by  Capcller  (lS7S)- 
*  Edited  by  Fitredw.  HaH. 
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(BomUiy.  l«07) 

«  R.  Pisrhel.  (',,.11  Cft.A  {imS);C:  nuhler./«d.  Ant.  (iMt).  p.  99- 


*  Kiliteil  by  Mahcia  Chandra  Ny<lyaratna  (|8£6). 


Vidya- 


•  Iixt  and  iranslaiion  ia  KM.  /ad,;  editad 

"^EdiMd^^  Jiimada  VltfMamnt  (Calmita.  t877)-  Cf  A  F  R 
Haerali.  -  Shiafct  ia  Ane.  IndbalMcdicine  "  (7.  tUf^At.  5..  1906^) 

•  EdilacI  Iw  MadhuaOduia  Ga|Ma  (l«3ghit37>.  wd  by  Jibaaaada 
(l•73^. 


ia  miaed  verse  and  proar— 


of  six  chapters,  and  ia  likctriae 

t  he  greater  simplicit  y  of  anaaaeaimtt  as  well  as  10010  slight  attcntioa 
paid  in  it  to  surgery,  betobeiHiig  an  advance  upon  Charaka.  Both 

works  are,  however,  characterired  by  great  prolixity,  and  contain 
CTUich  matter  whuh  ti.is  Imle  conmxion  wilh  iiu-<lwin<-.  Tbe  late 
Professor  E.  Haas,  in  two  very  sutKtsliM-  p.i|x.i»,'  tric<l  to  show 
th.il  till-  wi.rk  of  Susiiila  (Ideniifieil  iiy  luni  uiih  Socrates,  sci  oitrn 
confounded  in  the  middle  aces  with  Hippocrates)  was  probably  not 
composed  till  after  the  Monamowdan  conquest,  and  that,  so  far 
from  the  Arabs  (as  they  thcniaclvca  declare)  havihg  derived  some 
of  their  knowledge  of  medical  science  from  Indian  authoriiica.  the 
Indian  VaidyaUstra  was  nothing  but  a  poor  copy  of  Creelrincdicine; 
as  tr.insniiited  by  the  Arabs.  But  even  though  Creek  influence  may 
I"'  tr.iti'd  ill  [Ills  ,is  in  other  branches  of  Indun  Kifiitc.  iSitr  can 
be  CM  doubt,"  at  any  rate,  that  both  Charaka  and  Suteuta  were 
kaoMi  to  the  Arab  Rixi  (r.  a.i>.'9U),  aad  to  tla  aMfcar  of  tka 
Pihrist  (completed  A-D.  987),  and  that  tkeir  woriia  mm  llMnANa 
have  existed,  in  so«ne  form  or  other,  at  least  as  early  as  tbe  91k 
century.  AmoflK  the  numeraaa  later  medical  works  published  aad 
greatly  est<-eme«l  in  India,  the  most  Important  general  comnendiums 
arc  \  riK!ih,ita's  Askidrtf^a-kridiiya,  "the  hiart  of  the  ci^fr,  Iimlied 
(Ijody  ol  medical  tciencc),"  supposed  to  have  been  wntten  in  the 
9th  century,  or  still  eariier;  and  Bhiva  .Miira's  MdM-ftroMte, 
probably  of  the  early  oart  of  the  I6th  century;  while  of  special 
treatises  may  ba  awBtwaad  Midliava'a  avMeffl  of  pathology,  the 
/;>i{i>iiiifrAa>«,  or  iflJlMia  Wilaa,  of  tne  8th  or  9th  century; 
and  ^ngadhara's  compendium  of  therapeutics,  the  Ssmt/tikam 
somktid,  composed  before  ijoo,  having  been  commented  upon  by 
Vopadcva.  Materia  medkra,  with  which  India  is  so  lavisiily  en- 
dowed by  nature,  is  a  favourite  subject  with  Hindu  medical  writers, 
the  oldest  treatise  beina  apparently  the  Dkamvcntari-nighaiiitm,  of 
uncenain,  but  not  vary  aign,  age;  besides  which  may  be  meniioocd 
Madanapiila's  Uadanstimcdo,  written  a.d.  1474;  the  more  modern 
Riija-nitkaftiu,  by  the  Kashmirian  Narahan;  besides  other,  still 
more  recent  esteemed  works  of  this  class,  to  which  may  be  added 
the  valu.d'Ie  nieilical  dictionary  Vaidy'akaiabdMindku  tiy  Umcia- 
chandra  (".upt.i,  A  umIuI  k'"'''.!!  view  of  this  branch  of  Indian 
science  is  contained  in  T.  A  W'lsc's  Commrnlijry  ern  Hindu  Mrduint 
(1845),  and  in  Ills  Ilulcy  cf  Sttd\cine.  sol  i  (lt>67);  but  the  subject 
has  since  then  been  treated  in  a  much  fuller  and  more  critical  way 
in  Prafeioor  j.  Jolly^  "  Mcdicin  "  ia  BAhlcr  s  Cruminu  4ir  Ma> 
aritthem  Pkuiup*' 

IX.  AsTKONOHV  and  Matheuatkts. — Hindu  astronomy  mnr 
be  broadly  divided  into  a  pre-scientihc  and  a  scientific  DerM. 
While  the  latter  clearly  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  tOC  tt' 
searches  of  llipfianhus  ,md  otlicr  (;r<<  k  astron. imers,  ^^^^^^^ 
it  is  still  doubilul  whether  the  earlier  astronomical  and  ^^i^^^^ 
astrological  theories  of  Indian  writKi  mi*  tmiwiy  '  f  H.tht. 
home  growth  or  partly  derivad  titm  fofctgn  nurcrv 
From  very  ancient  (probably  Indo-Fumpean)  times 
chronological  calculations  were  based  on  the  synodkal  rex'oiutiMa 
of  the  m<«>n — th-  ditfi  feiKC  between  tweKe  such  resolutions  (making 
tO);<  !h  r  \54  d  i'.  - 1  .1'  !  the  solar  )i  .ir  t-  111^  .-nljustcd  by  the  in^.  nn.r. 
at  the  lime  of  the  winter  solstice. of  twelve  additiorul  days.  Besides 
this  primitive  mcnle  the  KigvetJa  alto  alludes  tO  the  method  |lt«jMieot 
in  post-\edic  times,  according  to  which  the  year  is  dmded  into 
twelve  fsdsona  or  solar)  months  of  thirty  day*,  with  a  thiimaill 
month  tniercalaicd  every  fifth  year.  This  quin<)uennial  cyda 
(yufa),  is  explained  in  the  Jvo-'iska.  repardcd  as  the  oldest  astro- 
fviniic.il  treatise.  An  institution  wh.ili  occupies  an  important 
part  in  those  early  spt-riiLitlons  is  the  iheors'  of  the  so<alled  lunar 
rodiic,  or  system  oi  lunar  mansions,  by  wh:i  h  the  (>lanetary  path, 
in  accordance  with  the  duration  of  the  moon's  rotation,  is  divided 
into  iwenty'^even  or  twentyeight  diflcrtnt  aiatlaaa,  named  after 
certain  conatellatmn*  faoAiAalra)  which  are  fotiAd  alongside  of  tiw 
ecliptic,  and  with  wh«h  the  moon  (masc.)  was  supposed  to  dwtU 
successively  during  his  circuit-  The  same  institution  is  found  in 
China  ami  .Arat'la,  but  it  is  still  doubtful"  whether  the  Hindus,  as 
some  sf  ^Mla^^  !  1  <  r  tlu  (  haliLu  ans,  as  Professor  Ucli-r  thinks, 
are  to  1h-  criHfiied  with  the  invention  of  this  theory.  Professor  G. 
Thikiut."  who  hasagain  thoroughly invcatigatsd  tbe prablcn^ cornea 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  impfooable  that  the  nakshatra-thcory 
arose  independently  in  India,  but  that  it  is  still  doubtful  whence  tM 
Hindus  derived  It.  The  principal  works  of  this  period  are  hithefW 
known  from  quotations  only,  v  iz  the  C.irfl  SamkuJ,  which  Professor 
Kern  would  fix  at  t.  50  n  c  ,  the  .ViirutTi  .Samhi:a  and  others. 

The  new  era,  whith  the  s.inu-  scholar  dates  Irom  {.  A-O.  350.  ta 
rii.irkid  by  the  apps  ir  i^c  of  the  five  original  Siddhlnta*  (partly 
extant  in  revised  ri-tl.M  lions  and  in  quotations),  the  very  names  cif 
two  of  which  suggest  Western  iaNuenec.  via.  the.  MMmaAa-.  Sirfo-.^ 
Vasithiha-,  Fomaia-  (i  f.  Rowan)  and  PtuUta-tUikdnlaM.  Based 

*ZD.UC.  (i87(,).  p.  617  scq.;  («877).  P.  6«  SKI..  ^  ' 

"  bee  IWc4so  Aug.  Mulkrs  paper,  zJi.U.G.  (iMo).  p.  465. 

«  Seeespecially  PnfcMor  Whitney's  csMy  on  the  Lunar  Zodiac,  ia 
hit  OHMaf  ctuf  Umpntlk  Sludiet.  . 

"  G.  Tl^nut.  "  Astronomie.  Astrologic  und  Mathemalik,  in 
nohler'a  Crmndnst. 

••The  Slrya^iddMala,  tfandatcd  by  (W.  O.  Wbuncy  and) 
E  BwfW  (tM^. 
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on  thew  arc  the  work*  o(  the  most  distinguithed  Indian  astro  no  men, 
vis.  Aryabhata.'  probably  born  in  476:  yfmOtim-mMmf  ppsbtbly 
5K-587;  Bnnnia-cupu,  who  completM  Ms  Brtkmo  irfwtwia  in 
62s:  Buna  Utpala  (loih  century),  diuincvished  especially  a>  com- 
mentator oTVariha-mihira  :  and  Bhiakara  Achkrya,  who,  born  in  1 1 14, 
finished  his  great  course  of  astronomy,  the  Siddhdnlii-iiromani,  in 
1150  In  th<*  wurkt  of  sevrral  '4  thi  M!  »riu■r^.  (torn  Aryalih.ua  on- 
wards, »pecut  attention  is  p>iid  to  mathematical  (cspciially  arith- 
metical and  algebraic)  computations:  and  the  respective  chapters 
fA  Bbl»kara'*  compendium,  via.  the  LUivaH  and  Vija-faniia,'  still 
(pra  favourite  teat-books  m  these  subjects.  The  question  whether 
Aryabliata  waaacquaiated  with  the  mcairhes  of  the  Creek  algebraist 
Diof)ltantu«  (c.  *.D.  ^)  remains  Mill  unsettled,  but,  even  if  this 
was  the  rase,  algebcaic  science  scrms  to  have  been  CMlM  by  him 
be>Tmd  the  point  attained  by  the  Greeks. 

'  On  !ian»krit  literal un^  generally  may  be  consulted  Max  Mullcr, 
HtiUiry  of  Amitni  Sankril  Litrtaturt;  A  Weber.  History  of  Indian 
iUrra/urr ;  A.  A.  Macdoncll. //ij/ofjf  0/ .Vanjivil /,i.vru(urr    (j.  E.) 

SANSON.  CHARLES  HENRI  (b.  iw)),  public  executioner 
of  P^iris  from  i;SS  10  1795,  was  the  son  of  Charles  Sanson  or 
Longval,  who  received  in  i6S8  the  oftice  of  exiculeur  des  hautcs 
air-res  d*  Paris,  which  became  bcrctliiary  in  his  family.  Sanson's 
brothers  exercised  the  same  trade  in  other  towns.  In  the  last 
days  of  1 789  Corsas  in  the  Courrier  4e  Paris  acctned  Sattson  of 
harboorins  a  Royalist  pcm  in  his  heote.  Sansoo  was  brought 
to  Irid.  but  acqahtad,  and  CofMi  whhdrew  the  accttsaiion. 
After  tlie  cwcutian  al  Lauis  XVI.,  a  statement  by  Sanson  was 
inserted  in  tite  ThenumHre  politique  (ijth  February  1793)  in 
contradiction  of  the  false  statements  made  in  respect  of  the  king's 
liehaviour  when  confronted  with  death.  He  surrendered  his 
oitice  in  1705  to  his  son  Henri,  who  had  been  his  deputy  fur  some 
time,  and  held  his  father's  office  till  his  death  in  1840.  There  is 
ao  record  of  the  elder  Sanson's  death.  Henri's  sOO  CUmcnt 
Henri  was  the  last  of  the  family  lu  hold  the  ottice. 

The  romantic  tales  told  of  C.  H.  Sanwn  h.i\p  thi  ir  origin  in  the 
apocryphal  Uimmres  pour  umr  d  fkuloire  Je  In  Kc-.ii/k/ijn  Framaise 
p-xr  Sarnon  (l  vols.,  18^9;  another  e<l  ,  1831),  <i(  wlm  li  .1  (cw  jxi^c* 
of  introduction  emanate  from  BaUac,  and  some  other  matter  Imm 
Lh^tierdarAin.  Other  if^MMfM  of  Sanson,  edited  by  A.  Cr^oirc 
(ps.  lor  V.  Lonbaid)  in  1830,  and  by  M.  d'Olbreute  (6  vols  .  i8<>2- 
1163)  are  coualiy  fictitious.  The  (ew  l.^cts  definitely  ascertainable 
art  collected  by  C.  LenAtre  in  La  CuiUolint  btnda»l  la  Riroiuiton 

if  893).  Cf.  M  .Toumeux,  BMiograpki*  de  I'hiUoirt  de  Paris  .  .  . 
1890.  &c.),  voL  i.  No*.  3963-3965.  and  vol.  iv.,  «.«.  "  Sanson." 

MMIWi  MICOtit  (1600-1667),  Fiencli  cartogtaplicr,  wrongly 
tanned  bjr  aane  tbe  aeator  «f  Praocb  gmgrspliy,  was  bom  of  an 

old  Picardy  family  of  Scottish  detceat,  at  Abbeville,  on  the 
20th  (or  31st)  of  December  1600,  and  was  educated  by  the 
Jesuits  at  Amiens.  In  1627  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Riche- 
lieu by  a  map  of  (laul  which  he  hai!  constructed  (oral  least  Ugun) 
while  only  eighteen.  He  gave  Lsvon^  in  Ri-ography  both  to  Louis 
XIII.  and  to  Louis  XIV.;  and  when  Louis  XIll.,  it  is  said,  catne 
to  Abbeville,  be  preferred  to  be  the  guest  of  Sanson  (thin  im 
plqircd  00  tke  fortifications),  instead  of  occupying  the  lodgings 
pwwfMed  bjr  tbt  town.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  vidt  the  king 
■ade  Siaaon  a  councillor  of  state.  In  1647  Sanson  accused  the 
Jesdt  Labbe  of  pbgiarizing  him  in  bis  Pkanis  CaOUt  AlUiqtiat; 
in  1648  he  lost  his  eldest  son  Nicolas,  killed  during  the  Fronde. 
Among  the  friends  of  his  later  years  was  the  great  Cond(.  He 
disd  at  Paris  on  the  7lh  of  July  1667.  Two  younger  sons, 
Adfico  (d.  170S)  and  Cuillaumc  (d.  1703),  succeeded  him  as 
geographers  to  the  king. 

Sanson's  principal  works  are :  CaWiaran/iV"'"'  druripiir  r;fOfrcf-hu.i 
'ita'j):  Oraecia*  aHiUTuae  dturiptio  {ibxh)  ;  L  l-  mpirr  n  irnnn  ([(•  ■,7i; 
Bnlammta,  am  rtthtrclus  4t  ConttiiutU  ^AbbantU  (163H),  in  which  he 
■cfcs  to  identify  Strabo's  Bniannta  with  Abtaavdlei  la  Framtt 
(1644):  TakUs  mHkadiauti  pour  Us  dmsima  da  CatUt  .  .  . 
(1644):  L'AntUkrre.  FEipagM,  V Italia  tt  VAUtmata*  (1644): 
Li  Cam  du  JUia  (1646):  fn  Phantm  Cattiae  aatiquae  PMtppi 
Lakkt  ditqmuUianet  (1647-1648):  Remarqurs  sur  la  tartt  dr  ranctrnnf 
Cowl*  d*  Citar  (1651):  L  Asit  (1652);  IniUx  grotraphUus  (16^,1. 

Giajpapkia  taen  (1633):  L'Afrique  (1656).  In  Itea  Hubert  Jaillui 
■Brcted  Sanson's  maps  in  an  Atlas  natniam.   See  also  Wiceron. 

■  The  Aryabhaflya,  edited  by  H.  Kern  (1874). 

*T1ie  Bnhat-taml'ilA  and  V^tayiSird,  edited  and  translated  by 
H  Kern-,  thr  Lankujataka,  cdit«l  by  A.  \Velx;r  ami  H.  Jacobi. 

'  A  translation  of  both  treatises,  as  *<  n  "i  the  ri-%ii<-rtivc 
chapters  of  Brahma-iupta's  work,  was  published  (1817)  by  H.  T. 
Colebrookr.  with  an  important  "  DisMrrtatiun  on  the  Algebcs «f  llw 
Hiadas,"  reprinted  in  the  Mist.  Essays,  it.  pp.  37S  scq- 


Mtmmres,  vols.  xiii.  and  xx. ;  the  iSth-centary  editions  of  some  of 
Sanadh's  works  on  Driamarche  under  the  titles  of  AUai  de  tit^papkit 
antitnnt  and  Atlas  brUannt^;  and  the  CMalogu*  des  cartes  el  Imes 
de  gjtopafkia  da  Sansom  (1703). 

SAMaOVtHO.  AMORSA  OQHTUCa  DBL  aORB  (1460-1529), 
Florentine  sctilptor,  was  the  ton  «f  s  shepherd  called  Niceolo  di 

Domcnico  Contucci,  and  was  bom  at  Xlonir  Sans;ivino  near 
Arcizo,  whence  he  took  his  name,  which  is  usually  >if)ftencd  to 
SanM>vino.  He  was  a  pupil  of  ;\nIonio  Poll.iiuolo,  and  .il  first 
vvorl,ed  in  the  purer  style  of  15th  century  Horeme.  Hence  his 
e.irly  works  arc  l>y  Inr  the  best,  suth  as  the  terra  cotta  allarpitec 
in  Santa  Chiara  at  Monte  Sansavino,  and  the  marble  reliefs  of 
the  "  Annunciation,"  the  "  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,"  a  "  Pieta," 
t  he  "  Last  Supper,"  and  various sutucttes  in  the  CorbincUt  chapel 
of  S.  Spirito  at  FloiMKe^  an  exeoited  between  the  yean  148S 
and  149a.  Fram t49*  U» iseo Aadnawwkadia  PMtutalfor  tha 
king,  and  some  pieces  of  sctdplvre  by  lilni  still  exkt  in  the 
monastic  church  of  Coimbra.  (Sec  Raczinski,  Les  Arts  en 
Purtufial,  Paris,  1846,  p.  344.)  These  early  reliefs  show  strongly 
the  inHuencc  of  Donatello.  The  beginning  of  a  more  pagan  st)  le 
is  shown  in  the  statues  of "  St  John  b.ii>l  izing  Christ  "  over  the  east 
door  of  the  Horcnline  bapitistiry.  This  group  was,  h<iwever, 
finished  by  the  weaker  hand  of  \  incenio  Danti.  In  1502  be 
executed  the  marble  font  at  Voltcrra,  with  good  reliefs  «f  the 
"  Four  Virtues  "and  the  "Baptism  of  Christ."  In  1505  Sansovino 
was  invited  to  Rome  by  Julius  II.  to  make  the  monuments  of 
Cardinal  Ascanio  Maria  Sfona  and  Cardinal  Cirolanio  deila 
Kuveteforibefetfo<botrofS.lIafiaddFQ|whi.  Hie  architect* 
ural  parts  of  these  monuments  and  their  sculptured  foliage  ate 
cxiremcly  graceful  and  executed  with  the  most  minute  delicacy, 
but  the  recumbent  eiTigies  show  the  beginning  of  a  scriousdccline 
in  t.astc.  These  loinbs  became  iiKukls  w  hich  for  many  years  were 
copit'l  by  liiosl  later  stulp;ori,  v.illi  iiiLrcasiiip  exaggerations  of 
th<^r  defects.  In  1512,  while  still  in  Rome,  Sansovino  executed 
a  very  beautiful  group  of  the  "  Madonna  and  Child  with  St  Anne," 
now  over  one  of  the  side  altars  in  the  church  of  S.  Agostino. 
From  1513  to  1528  he  was  al  Lorcto,  where  he  cased  the  outside 
of  the  Santa  Casa  in  white  marble,  covered  with  lelicls  and 
statuettes  in  Bidica  between  engaged  cdttOMis;  a  small  part  of 
this  sculpture  was  the  work  of  Andrea,  but  the  greater  part  was 
executed  by  Montelupo,  Tribolo  and  others  of  his  assistants  snd 
pupik.  Though  the  general  effect  is  rich  and  niagnfficcnt , 
the  indiviil.1,.1  pieces  of  sculpture  are  l>oth  dull  and  feeble.  The 
carlii  r  :  l:i  ;  ,  P  ,      I.y  Sansovino  hitii.sel(,  arc  the  best. 

SANSOV1NO,JACOPO  (1477-1570),  Italian  sculptor,  was  called 
Sansovino  after  his  master  Andrea,  his  family  name  being  Tatli. 
He  became  a  pupil  of  Andrea  in  1 500,  and  in  1510  accompanied 
him  to  Rome,  devoting  himself  there  to  the  Study  of  antli|iie 
sculpture.  Julius  U.  employed  him  to  fcattwe  damaged  sutnes, 
and  he  made  a  fttll-daed  copy  of  the  Laocoon  group,  which  was 
afterwards  cast  in  bronse,  and  is  now  in  the  Vfftzl  at  Flofence. 
In  1511  he  returned  to  Florence,  and  began  the  statue  of  St 
James  the  Klder,  which  is  now  in  a  niche  in  one  of  the  great  piers 
oftheDuomo.  He  carved  a  nude  fijjure  ol  "  Haccbusand  I'an," 
now  in  the  It.ir^^i  !lo,  near  the  "Bacchus"  of  Michelangelo,  from  the 
omtr.ist  \\\\\\  wiiich  it  suffers  much.  Soon  afterwards  Jacopo 
returtied  to  Komc,  and  designed  for  his  fellow-citizens  the  grand 
church  of  S.  Giovanni  dei  Fiorentini,  which  was  carried  out  by 
Antonio  Sangollotheyounger.  A  marble  group  of  the  "Madonna 
and  Child,"  heavy  in  style,  now  at  I  he  west  of  S.  Agostino,  was  his 
ncit  important  woih.  In  1527  Jacopo  fled  from  tbe  sack  of 
Rome  to  Venice,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  Titian  and  Pictro 
Aretino;  henceforth  till  his  death  he  was  occupied  in  adorning 
N'eiiice  with  magnificent  buildings  and  many  second-rate  pieces 
ui  sculpture  Among  the  latter  Ja(<)|>o's  fHX>rcsl  works  are  the 
coloi.s.il  statupsof  "Neptune  "  and  '  .M.irs  "  on  the  grand  stoircase 
of  the  ducal  palace.  His  best  arc  the  bronze  doors  of  the  sacristy 
of  St  Mark,  cast  in  1562;  inferior  to  these  are  the  series  of  six 
bronze  reliefs  round  the  choir  of  the  same  church.  In  1565  he 
completed  a  small  bronze  gale  with  a  giaccful  relief  of  "  Christ 
aBmnndcd  by  Angels";  this  gat*  ihnU  off  the  altar  of  the 
KcMnwd  Host  in  the  dMir  af  St  Maf k'a. 
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Jacopo's  chief  claim  to  distinction  rests  upon  the  numerous 
fine  Venetian  buildings  which  he  designed,  such  as  the  public 
library,  the  mint,  the  Stuol.i  dcUa  Miscricordia,  the  Pal.iiio  ck-' 
Cornari  and  the  Palazzo  Dclfmo,  wiih  its  magnifictni  siaiicast — 
thr  Inst  l-vvo  hoi ti  [)n  the  grand  canal.  Among  liis  ccrlcsiliSlical 
work^  the  chtct  were  the  church  of  S.  Faniino,  that  o(  S.  Martino, 
near  the  arsenal,  the  Scuola  di  S.  Giovanni  degli  Schiavoni  and, 
finest  of  all,  the  church,  now  destroyed  (sec  VCKlCC),  of  S.  Ceini- 
niano,  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  Tuscan  and  Coai|MMile  0(der> 
used  wUh  tbe  graceful  (icedom  of  the  BeiwiiwMice. 

la  1545  the  loof  of  the  public  Ubniy,  wMdi  lie  nn  tiwn  «an- 
tinictins,  (ell  in;  on  this  account  he  was  imprisoned,  fined  and 
dtsmtssed  from  the  ofhce  of  chief  architect  of  the  cathedral,  to 
whiih  hf  had  liccn  appointed  by  a  decree  of  the  siRnoria  on  the 
7th  oi  April  i5-"9-  Owing  to  the  intcrvcntKin  of  Tuiati,  I'ictro 
Artiino  and  others,  he  was  soon  h-i  ai  UUcrty,  and  in  1549  he 
was  restored  to  his  post.  He  did  pixn!  service  for  St  Mark's  by 
encircling  its  failing  domes  with  bantis  of  iron.  Sansovino's 
architcctur.'il  works  have  much  beauty  of  proportion  and  grace 
of  ornament  ,  a  littk-  marred  in  some  cases  by  an  excess  of  sculp- 
tuicd  dccomtion,  ihoHgfa  (he  carving  itaeii  is  ahiniy»  beautiful, 
both  in  do^  and  cxecnlion.  He  used  the  dank  onkn  with 
gicat  freedani  and  tasteful  iBventioo.  Hk  mimeioiit  pupils 
were  mostly  men  of  but  little  talent. 

SANTA  ANA.  a  city  and  the  counly-seat  of  Ornngc  county, 
southern  California,  U.S.A.,  34  m.  S  E,  of  Los  An^^lis.  Pop. 
(iQoo)  41)33  (-c6  foreign -born);  (igio)  ^\;:r).  It  is><  rvcd  by  the 
Alchiion,  I'optka  &  Santa  Fc,  the  Southern  Pacitic  .md  the 
Pacific  Ekcirit  railways.  The  city  siiii.ited  .tImjuI  10  m  from 
the  ocean,  in  the  lower  western  foothills  of  the  Santa  Ana  moutt- 
taiu.  There  arc  numerous  artesian  wells  in  the  surrounding 
legion^ and  there  is  a  good  irrigation  s>'stem.  (For  a  description 
of  the  iirigation  canal  sec  Aqueduct.)  Santa  Ana  is  in  the 
orange,  lemon  and  walnut  region  of  aouthem  California,  and  in 
the  only  important  cdery-giowing  dntrict  of  the  atate;  the 
celery  is  grown  in  great  quantities  in  the  large  district  known  as 
the  "  Peatlands  "  (about  9  m.  from  the  city),  whfch  is  underlaid 
by  a  deposit  of  peal  from  1  to  100  ft.  deep.  Ot^.er  iniport.int 
produeti  of  the  county  ore  petroleum,  barley,  siipir  Ihci&, 
apricotSi  and  lima  L>e;ins.  Santa  Ana  was  first  plaited  in  iSfcg 
and  wa»  iticori>uraieLl  in  1S&8.   Its  growth'&incc  1900  his  been 

rapid. 

SAKTA  ANA,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Santa  Ana, 
Salvador,  50  m.  by  rail  K.W.  of  San  Salvador.  Popdoos) 
abrat  48^000^  It  is  situated  about  atoo  ft.  above  aca-kvcl.  in  a 
vaOey  sunounded  by  high  mountains^  which  aw  coveted  by 
coffee  and  sugar  plantations  and  woods.  It  Is  the  second  ciiy 
of  the  republic  in  size,  and  has  broad  shady  streets  and  fine  open 
sijunrri.  The  municipal  offices,  hospital.  Htirary  Iti^uiuic  and 
liurr.M  ks  are  noteworthy  buildings,  and  the  pariih  taurt  h. 
Punc  in  style,  is  ;;er.e  tally  regarded  as  one  of  the  iines.t  in  Central 
America.  Cigars,  pottery,  starch,  spirits,  sugar  and  various 
textiles  are  manufactured,  and  the  export  trade  in  cofTce  and 
sugar  has  devc!opc(!  rapirily  s'ln.e  the  opL-nint;  in  11700  of  a  railw.ty 
to  Sat)  Salvailiir  and  the  Pacilic  ,  .,1  jl  Arajiitla. 

SANTVAWiA.  ANTOmO  LOPEZ  DE  (i795-i8;6).  Mexican 
foldicr  and  politician,  waa  bom  nt  Jalapa  in  the  pnivinoe  of 
VcraCraaon  the  21st  of  February  1195.  He  waaneithernfEnenl 
nor  a  statesman,  nor  tven  an  honest  man,  but  he  was  the  most 
cor.spl'  iirn.s  and  continuously  3cli\c  of  the  military  adventurers 
who  t'l'Vd  Spanish  America  wult  vioUr.ec  durinR  tlie  i'lrsl  two 
j;<  rerations  of  its  independence.  He  entered  the  colonial  army 
of  Spain  as  a  cadet  in  1810,  and  served  as  one  of  tiic  C'rcttie 
supporters  of  the  Spanish  government  till  1821.  In  that  year 
Mexico  fdl  away  from  the  r::othcr  country.  Iturbide,  who  was 
Blaster  of  the  country  '.he  line,  made  Santa-Anna  brigadier 
and  governor  of  La  Vera  Crua.  TiU  about  1835  he  pursued  the 
policy  of  keeping  his  htM  OB  hU  native  province  of  Vera  Crai, 
and  influencing  the  rest  of  the  country  by  alternately  supporting 
and  upsetting  the  central  Rovcrnmcnl.  lie  first  helped  to  ruin 
Iturbi<le,  who  wished  to  make  himself  emperor.  He  proetainKd 
the  Republic,  and  was  then  a  supporter  of  the  successful  federal 


party.  Federalism  suited  him  veo'  well  since  it  left  him  in 
command  of  Vera  Crut.   In  1829  he  defeated  a  footish  attempt  of 

the  Spaniards  lo  rea<iscrt  their  authority  in  Mexico.  He  kept 
himself  in  re«Tvc  till  events  Rave  him  a  chance  to  ufisct  the 
president  of  the  day,  Biist.imcnle,  whom  he  defeated  at  Css.^s 
lilanras  on  the  i;th  of  November  183*.  He  could  now  have 
become  president  himselt,  but  preferred  to  rule  through  dummies. 
Now  that  ho  saw  an  opportunity  to  become  master  he  became 
reactionary  and  abolished  the  federal  constitution.  This  led 
to  tbe  revolt  of  Teiaa,  which  was  full  of  settlers  (nun  the  United 
Sutcs.  Sana>Annn  invaded  Tens  and  gained  tone  luccum, 
but  was  surprised  and  taken  prisoner  at  San  Jacinto  on  the 
}  I  St  of  April  iSj6.  The  Texans  had  a  good  excttse  for  shooting 
liim,  as  he  conducted  war  in  a  ferocious  way.  They  preferred 
to  let  him  s;ivc  bis  life  by  ordering  his  troopS  to  evacuate  the 
country.  He  wasrcleascil  in  l  ebmary  i.S  17,  and  had  fora  timeto 
"  retire  to  his  estates  "  in \  era  Cnxr.  In  the  French  govern- 
ment made  an  attack  on  the  town,  and  Santa  ;\nn,i.  by  a  display 
of  his  redeeming  virtue  of  personal  courage,  lost  a  leg  but  regained 
his  influence.  He  became  mihtary  dictator  in  1841,  and  governed 
by  violenco  till  he  was  driven  into  exile  by  mulinjr  in  aftis.  He 
fled  to  Cuba,  but  was  recalled  to  command  against  tht  invadiqf 
arasy  from  the  United  States  hi  1846L  The  Americans  facnt  him, 
andoaeemore(i84S)  he  went  Into  exile.  In  i8s3hewaarecaBed 
and  named  president  for  life,  with  the  title  of  Serene  Highness 
In  less  than  two  years  be  was  again  overthrown  and  had  lo  go 
abroad  in  Augtist  1855.  For  the  rest  of  his  life  Snnta-Anna  W3s 
hanj^ng  on  ihe  outskirts  of  Mexico,  endeavouring  to  find  an 
opcninK  lo  renew  his  old  adventures  He  tried  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  ihc  French  and  the  United  States  to  see  if  they  would 
serve  his  turn.  But  he  had  outlived  his  time.  Tbe  empty  titk 
of  grand-marshal  given  by  Maximilian  was  all  he  gained.  When 
in  1867  he  attempted  to  haad  a  rising,  he  was  captured  and 
condemned  to  deaths  but  ^mttd  on  the  ground  that  be  was  to 
bis  dotage.  At  last,  worn  out  by  age.  he  accepted  no  aaacsty 
and  returned  lo  the  city  of  li«siC0»  whtn  he  died  b  Ohscurily 
on  the  }olh  of  June  1876. 

Sr«  H.  H.  Bancroft.  Ilislory  of  tht  Pat i fit  StaUt  tfXMAma^, 
vols.  viii.  and  ix.  (San  Francisco,  1882-1890). 

SANTA  BARBARA,  a  city  and  the  county  scat  of  Sinta 
Uasbiira  county,  in  southern  Califpini.i,  USA.,  on  the  coast- 
plain  on  the  southern  slop<-  of  the  Santa  \nci  Mountains.  Pop. 
(1900)  6587(1143  forcign-born),  (1910)  11,659.  It  is  served  by 
the  Canal  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railway  system.  With 
picturesque  tunoundlngs,  cacellent  bathing  beach  and  idenl 
climate,  Santa  Barbara  it  one  of  tbe  most  popuhr  of  the  health 
and  pleasure  resorts  of  California.  The  monthly  average  of  the 
mean  temperatures  for  Jj  years  (i8Si-i<joj  inclusive)  varied 
from  Si"  in  Jantiary  to  6;'  in  August.  Nowhere  in  California 
u  [flam  life  more  varied  and  beautiful;  in  the  vie  iiiity  arc  walnut, 
olive,  lemon  and  orange  groves.  Nortli-we-it  of  the  city  are  the 
valuable  oil  fields  of  Santa  Barbara  county,  notably  the  Santa 
Maria  field,  6  m.  S.  of  Santa  Maria,  and  the  regira  between 
Lompoc  and  Santa  Maria,  first  developed  in  loov  A  prtsidi» 
(Spani&l;  military  post)  was  established  here  in  1782,  and  * 
Franciscan  mitwon,  by  Junipcio  Seen,  about  four  yean  later. 
The  misaiaQ  buildmg  is  well  picserved,  and  is  prabnbly  the 
greatest  finglc  attraction  of  Santa  Barbara.  It  is  now  the 
Franciscan  headquarters  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  near  it  is  a 
Franciscan  college.  Immediately  behind  il  is  the  picluresr^ue 
Mis.sion  Canyon,  S.inta  Barbara  look  part  in  the  revolution  01 
1829,  and  in  the  sectional  struggles  following  leaned  to  tlie  side 
of  Monterey  and  the  North  It  was  occupied  by  the  Americans 
in  August  1846,  then  (without  bloodshed)  by  the  Californians 
in  Ofiober,  and  again  delinifivcly  by  the  American  forces  on  lb« 
:;th  of  November  1846.  In  iSso  il  was  incorporated  as  a  city, 
though  already  hmg  a  Mciican  "  cindad."  It  icmaincd  ^  the 
railway  loute  until  1887. 

SANTA  BARBARA,  a  town  of  Iloilo  province,  island  of  Panay, 
Philippine  Islands,  on  the  S.E.  coast,  on  the  Jalaur  river,  a 
fe.v  miles  .\'  of  Iluilo,  the  eajiit.i!  of  the  province.  Pop  (!<>oj), 
after  the  annexation  of  Zarrag-*,  Lucena,  Pavfa  and  Lcgante, 
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37fo2t;  nbteqncnUy  Pavf&  (pop.  in  igoj,  5700)  wtt  mmmi 
to  Jaro.  There  &rc  87  barrios  or  villages  in  the  town,  only  three 
of  these  hid  a  population  in  1903  exceeding  1000.  The  bnguag; 
is  Visayan.  The  principal  industries  arc  the  cjltivation  of  sugar 
cane,  Indian  com,  rice  cacao,  coco-nut  palm  and  tobacco,  and 
the  raising  of  cattle. 

SANTA  CATHARINA,  a  southern  maritlnM  state  of  Brazil, 
bounded  N.  by  Parani,  £.  by  the  Atlantic,  S.  by  Rio  Grande  do 
Sol,  and  W.  fay  Rio  Crude  do  Sul«ad  the  Miiioaes  tenitoijr  of 
Afseotfa*.  rof.  (1900)  3M),s89;  am  afis$  sq.  m.  The 
Sena  do  Mar  riica  not  far  from  the  coast  and  leaves  only  a 
aanov  coast  sone,  and  the  plateau  above  is  much  broken  with 
■ntgnlar  ranges  of  mountains.  The  coast  region,  though  in  the 
temperate  zone,  is  hot  and  humid.  It  is  densely  iorrstctl,  Is 
broken  by  swamps  and  Lagoons,  and  is  crossed  by  numerous 
short  streams  from  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  serras.  The  plateau 
is  less  densely  wooded,  hut  has  some  hiRbljr  fertik  plains,  the 
open  <ampot  being  partly  devoted  to  ftodi  raiung.  Except  in 
the  malarious  coast  zone,  the  climata  it  temperate,  bracing  and 
maptiwially  haaUhy.  lliedcaiiuif»iiiNtt«aidtotlMPuaaft, 
tkt  livMi  bring  tribotaiki  of  the  Xsaanfi,  whidi  forms  its 
aaitlwniboandary,  and  of  the  Uruguay,  which  forms  its  southern 
booadary.  A  number  of  prosperous  German  colonies — the  largest 
and  best  known  of  which  arc  Blumcnau,  Dona  Francises, 
Joinville,  Ilajahy,  Brusque,  Dom  Pedro  and  Sio  Bcnto — are 
devoted  chiefly  to  agriculture.  There  Is  no  cultivation  on  a  large 
scale,  as  in  SiU>  PaiUo  and  the  northern  provinces.  Co0ce  is 
produced  to  a  limited  extent.  Indian  com,  beans,  onions,  fruit 
and  maadioca  axe  the  prindpol  products.  A  prominent  industry 
it  the  gMhcriog  and  preparation  of  maU  or  Paragiuyan  tea 
{fltM  punmtynuU),  whkji  h  an  artlde  of  export.  Tlie  mineral 
leanmtes  ucfaide  coal,  iron,  silver,  gold  and  petrolenm,  the  fint 
alone  u  mined.  The  only  railway  of  the  state,  the  Dona  Theresa 
Christina,  runs  from  Laguna,  at  the  mouth  of  a  lagoon  of  that 
name  on  the  iouthcrn  coast,  northward  to  the  port  of  Imbiluba 
(about  4  m.)  and  thence  westward  up  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Tubario  to  the  coal  fields  of  that  name  (6g  m.).  The  coal  is  of 
inferior  quality  and  the  development  of  the  mines,  which  were 
dbnnreted  in  1S41,  has  not  bcenasuccesa.  A  later  investigation 
Aam  that  there  are  beds  of  better  coal  at  a  greater  depth 
ritmdim  fnoi  Mo  Giaade  do  Sol  to  Sto  Paukk  The  caintal 
«f  the  aate  ia  Fhdnopciit  (fji)  alio  called  Ssnu  Catharina  and 
Dcauno,  aad  ita  ether  tewna  are  Bhimenau,  Lages  (9356), 
Laguiu  (7  38  a),  Joinville  ( 1 3 ,9<)6) ,  Ita  ja  h  y '  S "  7  5 ) ,  B  rusque  ( 8094 ) , 
Sio  Josi  (tt,8]o),  opposite  Florianopol.i,  Tubarilo  (S49S)  and 
Sio  Francisco  (5583),  a  good  port  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state  in  direct  communication  with  a  majority  of  the  German 
colonies. 

lANTA  CLARA  (or  VuxA-CtAaA).  the  capital  of  Santa  Clara 
province,  Cuba,  about  185  m.  (by  tail)  E.S.E.  of  Havana, 
fapb  (igoy)  sA^Toa.  It  kiUuaitedaMrthecafttieof  thelalaad, 
«B  a  fIttMn,  betiam  Mo  aoaB  ati«aiiii»  nil  b  terved  by  the 
ddted  KaOways  of  Havana  and  by  the  Cuba  and  the  Cuba 
Ctetnl  raflways,  the  last  connecting  the  east  and  west  lines  with 
th^-  r.cr.h  ar.d  s<JL;th  coasts.  The  streets  are  straight  .ind  wide, 
ir.  i  there  arc  many  fine  buildings.  The  oldest  church  is  of  the 
l-it  third  of  the  :Sth  century.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  fertile 
pUins,  which  an  cultivated  in  caite  or  devoted  to  grazing. 
Sa.nu  Clara  «M  tonded  &ii6B»  hsr »  bead  «f  adkmrtlci  bom 
Rcmedios. 

SAITA  CRUZ.  iLVARO  DB  BAZAN,  in  Maiqcis  or  (1526- 
ISBQ*  Spaaitb  admiial,  waa  bom  at  Granada  on  the  tath  of 
TlwiinJiw  t5ad,elaaaiicfaptlamflyoriginallyiettIrihithei>alley 
af  Baztaa  in  Navarre,  from  which  they  are  said  to  have  t  aken  iheir 
name.  His  grandfather,  Alvaro  de  Bazan,  took  part  m  the 
conquest  of  Granada  from  the  Moors  In  149J,  and  his  father, 
who  had  the  same  Christian  name,  was  distinguished  in  the  service 
of  Charles  V.,  by  whom  be  was  made  general  of  the  galleys — or 
commander-in-chief  of  the  naval  forces  of  the  crown  of  Spain 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  future  admiral  followed  his  father 
a  hh  youth,  aad  waa  eady  cinliqred  ia  hi^  oonaaoda.  Bo 
•■■■herctthemiHiaiyaidirofStlita.  Ihij«4teaidad 


fa  the  capttm  of  Vdee  dft  Gomera,  commanded  the  division  of 

galleys  employed  to  blockade  Tctuan,  and  to  suppress  the  plr,icy 
carried  on  from  that  port.  The  scrviLe  is  said  to  have  liccn 
successfully  performed.  Bazan  certainly  earned  the  ront'idi  ace 
of  Philip  II.,  by  whom  he  was  app<.inteil  to  command  the  galleys 
of  Naples  in  1568.  This  i>osi  brought  him  into  close  relations 
with  Don  John  of  Austria,  when  the  Holy  League  was  formed 
against  the  Turks  in  i  s  70.  During  the  operations  which  preceded 
and  fdknred  the  battle  of  Lqwnto  0th  of  October  i59t),Baaan 
imalwayafai&VBarortheineioeiiaiotkcottiM.  lothebattle 
be  commanded  the  rcMrve  division,  and  his  prompt  energy 
averted  a  disaster  when  Uluch  Ali,  who  commanded  the  left  wing 
of  the  Turks,  outrr.ancruvred  the  ( . in.r: vindcr  of  the  Christian 
ri^ht,  Ciovanni  .'Yndrca  Doria,  and  broke  the  allied  line.  He 
at  torr  p.mied  Don  John  of  Austria  at  the  taking  of  Tunis  in  the 
following  year.  When  Philip  II.  enforced  his  claim  as  heir  to 
the  crown  of  Portugal  in  1580-1581,  Santa  Cruz  held  a  naval 
command.  The  prior  of  Crato,*  an  illegitimate  representative 
of  the  Fortngueie  family,  who  conducted  the  popular 
resistaaca  to  the  aaneiation  of  the  coaatiy  by  PhOip,  contiaMed 
however,  to  boU  the  bUnd  possesriooa  of  nrtugal  in  the  Atlantic 
He  was  supported  by  a  number  of  French  adventnien  under 
Philip  Strozzi,  a  Florentine  exile  in  the  service  of  France.  Santa 
Cruz  was  sent  as  admiral  of  the  Ocean  to  drive  the  pretender  and 
his  friends  away  in  1583.  His  victory  off  Tcrccira  over  the 
Portuguese,  and  a  loose  confederation  of  adventurers  and  semi- 
pirates,  French  and  English,  decided  the  struggle  in  favour  of 
Spain.  Santa  Cruz,  who  recognized  that  England  was  the  most 
formidable  opponent  of  Spain,  became  the  zealous  advocate  of 
war.  A  letter  written  by  him  to  lUag  Philip  from  Angla  la 
Teroeita,  en  the  gth  of  Angnit  tsffs,  coataina  the  6nt  definite 
snggeatba  of  Ae  Anaada.  Ssirta  Cma  hiraidf  waa  to  have 
commanded.  His  plans,  schemes  and  estimates  occupy  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  documents  concerning  the  Armada 
collected  by  Don  CesSreo  Duro.  The  hesitating  character  of  the 
king,  and  his  many  embarr-ossments,  political  and  financial, 
caused  many  c!el-i\^,  and  Ii-:'".  Santa  Cruz  unable  to  act  with 
effect.  He  was  at  Lisbon  without  the  means  of  fitting  out  his 
fleet,  when  Drake  burnt  the  Spanish  ships  at  Cadiz  in  1587. 
The  independence  of  judgment  shown  by  Santa  Ctus  ended  by 
oflendinf  the  king,  aad  he  waa  held  responsible  for  the  ttibnea 
and  ddajrt  wUch  wen  the  rseult  of  the  bad  maaaftment  of  hU 
master.  Rbdeath,  which  occurred  en  theoth  of  February  isM 
at  Lisbon,  was  said  to  have  been  hastened  by  the  unjustified 
reproaches  of  the  king.  The  marquis  dc  Santa  Cruz  was  the 
designer  of  the  great  galleons  which  were  employed  tOCany  the 
trade  between  Cadi/-  and  Vera  Cruz  in  Mexico. 

The  documents  relating  to  the  Amvada  have  been  collected  by 
Don  Cc^'ireo  Duro  in  La  Armada  InventiUc,  and  he  gives  a  biography 
of  the  marnuit  in  his  Cenquiita  dt  let  Idas  Atoru.  A  acpanite  life 
lia»  been  published  by  Don  Angel  de  Altolaguirre.  There  are  various 
ooticaa  «i  Saata  Cruz  ia  Sir  W.  Sliitti«  MaxweU'a  Dtm  Jakm  tl 
daHHis.  (D.H.) 

SAMTA  CRUZ,  an  eastern  department  of  Bolivia,  bouaded 

N.  by  El  Benf,  E.  by  Brazil,  S.  by  Chuqulsaea  sad  W.  by 
ChuquLMca  and  Cochabamba.  .\rca  1 4 1 .  /  in.  Pop.  (1900) 
joQ.soj;  (1Q06  cstimatevl)  334,74.5.  It  ii  unly  p.irtly  explored. 
It  consists  of  a  great  pLiin  extending  cistward  from  the  base 
of  the  Andes  to  the  frontiers  of  Brazil,  broken  by  occasional 
isolated  hills,  and  in  the  N.E.  by  a  detached  group  of  low  sierras 
known  collectively  under  the  name  Chiquitos,  which  belong  to 
the  Brazilian  highlanda  rather  than  to  the  Andes.  On  the 
wtatem  side  of  the  department  b  an  upland  aone  belongiag  to 
the  aaaien  dope  of  the  Andes,  aad  boo  the  Bollvtan  aettloaenta 
are  duefiy  concentrated.  The  Chiqultoa  coDtafa  a  number  of 
old  misdons,  now  occupied  almost  ezclusivdy  by  btflaas.  The 
great  plains,  whose  general  elevation  is  about  900  ft.  above  the 
sea,  arc  so  level  that  the  drainage  does  not  carry  off  the  water 
in  the  rainy  season,  and  immcrisc  areas  arc  ficxxlcd  for  months 
at  a  time.  Eitensive  areas  are  permanently  swampy.  There 
are  forests  in  the  N.  and  W.,  but  the  larger  part  of  the  department 
oeasisuof  opaapiHypbliia,iHitabbfdrcmsfaig.  TheUanoa 
•  A  priofy  of  thi  Mabisa  kri^  of  St  JehN  at  ISMMbsh 
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dc  Chiquitos,  adjacent  to  the  sierrBSof  that  naiM^feltwlong  been 
ustd  for  this  purpose.  There  are  two  river  lystema.OBebclonging 
to  the  Amazon  and  the  other  to  the  La  Pbta  basins.  The  first 
intliitlc*  the  Guapay  or  Rio  Granilc,  Piray  or  Sara,  Yapacani 
and  M;ir;Ki'),  upiK-r  tributi.riis  oi  the  Mamore,  anrl  the  Sin 
Miguel,  Bluco,Baures  and  Paragua,  tributaries  of  the  Guapor6 — 
both  dniatacdhe  western  and  northern  parts  of  the  department. 
In  tbe  cxtKBe  tut  a  number  oI  atraunt  flow  eastward  into  the 
Faragnay,  Uw  laigeit  «f  wfaidi  It  the  Otuquis;  their  channels 
are  partly  hidden  in  swanpa  and  lafBOH.  The  dinaU  U  the 
plains  is  hot  and  malarial,  and  the  ffthftll  beavy.  Ob  the 
Anrican  slopes  the  temperature  is  more  agreeable.  Stock- 
raising  is  followed  to  some  extent  on  the  [ilains.  Otherproducts 
of  the  western  districts  arc  sugar,  rum,  cacio,  rice,  cuUon,  cufTce 
and  indigo.  Rubber  and  medicinal  products  arc  also  cjiportcd. 
Tbe  Cuapay  k  aavtfabk  for  small  boats  in  high  water,  and 
•bo  the  lower  counca  of  tbe  other  livcia  named,  but  they  are 
cf  littkwrvice  except  b  tbe  tranqwit  of  rubber.  The  principal 
naifccUforSaauCkttsinodiicttaielatbeBdivitDdticaof  tbe 
Andet  tiAcn  tosar,  run,  cacao  and  eoffeefind  a  ready  tale. 
There  is  a  trade  route  across  the  plains  from  Santa  Crui  de  la 
Sierra  to  Puerto  Suarez,  on  the  Paraguay,  and  the  Bolivian 
government  contracted  in  1908  for  a  railway  between  these  two 
points  (about  497  m  )  but  the  traffic  is  inconsiderable. 

The  capital  ami  only  large  town  of  the  department  is  Saxta 
Cauz  DC  LA  SiERiu  (pop.,  in  1900,  15,874;  in  1906,  estimated, 
WhSJS)i  0°  Piray>  1^  tributary  of  the  Mamor6,  1450  ft.  above 
aca-kwei,  about  ste  n.  in  a  stnigbt  line  of  Suoe.  It  ia 
iitiiated  OB  a  lomv  tcnace  of  tlw  Andean  alopa  in  •  Uildy  fertOe 
district,  devoted  to Mgar-cane  and  stock^aUag.  It  b adusty, 
straggling,  frontier  town  with  rough  habttatfont  and  a  half- 
civili-T!  il  population,  chiefly  Indians  nri'l  mestizos.  It  is.  the  seat 
of  a  bishop  and  has  a  partly  dniihcd  cathedral,  seminary  and 
mi&jiun  station  for  t}tc  Iiiduins.  It  has  also  a  national  coUctc. 
There  arc  flour  mills,  sugar  mills,  distilleries,  tanneries  and 
leather  mantifactorics.  The  original  site  of  Santa  Cms  dc  la  Sierra 
«aa  in  tbe  upland^  bnt  it  ma  removed  to  ita  pment  aite  about 
1590^  tbe  phraM"  da  la  Skm**  being  kqit  Itbaabeanuedaa 
•CHiUafbrnbrioiiaiyiraikMBongtba  Zadtaas  lad  la  a  centre 
ofttade.  EipedtionstotbeBiBiIlbnftvatbrortotbeChiqiutos 
missions  are  fitted  out  here,  and  if  is  the  ohjcclive  point  for  expedi- 
tions entering  Bolivia  from  Matto  Grosso,  Brazil,  and  Paraguay. 

JSANTACRUZiacity  and  the  county-scat  of  Santa  Cruz  county, 
California,  U.S.A.,  on  the  northern  headland  of  the  Bay  of 
Monterey,  about  75  m.  S.  of  San  Francisco.  Pop.  (1900)  5659 
(11  jj  foreign -born);  (1910)  11,146.  It  is  served  by  tbeSouthern 
Pacific  railway.  Santa  Cnu  is  a  popular  seaside  ruort.  The  site 
of  tbe  city,  which  ipreada  back  om  blufla  and  tcnaecato  the 
footbOb  9t  tbe  monntaiaa  (aooe^Seo  It.  b  akhndeKb  very 
|llctnfeiqiie,and  the  scenery  in  theenvironsbeautifuL  IBUsnearly 
enclose  tbe  dty,  protecting  it  from  the  ocean  fogs.  Monterey 
Bay  has  a  remarkable  variety  of  fi.sh;  and  there  i';  large  fish 
hatcher>'  near  the  city.  Fruit.s  in  great  variety  arc  grown  in  the 
vjIIl  v  arul  foothills.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  oni-'  of  the 
noblest  redwood  forests  of  the  state — the  only  one  south  of  San 
Frandsoo;  two  groves,  the  Sempcrvirens  Park  (4000  acres) 
and  tbe  Fremont  Grove  of  Big  Trees,  5  m.  from  Santa  Cruz,  have 
bvn  permanently  preserved  by  tbe  state.  A  Frandacan  miision 
via  cttaMhhed  at  Santa  Ova  In  1791  and  annitariicd  in  xSs*f 
hot  waa  bter  destroyed.  A  poeblo  or  vflh  called  Brandforte, 
Mw  of  the  least  im[)ortant  of  the  Spanish  settlements  (now  a 
auburb  of  Santa  Cruz),  was  founded  in  the  vicinity  in  1707, 
and  before  the  American  conciiust  w.-us  merged  with  the  settle- 
ment that  had  grown  up  about  the  mission.  The  flag  of  the 
United  Slates  was  raised  over  SaBtaClraainJalbri><d.  Ibedty 
was  chartered  in  1876. 

gANTA  CRUZ,  an  archipelago  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  the 
divMoBof  Mebncita,  hrlongiog  to  Great  Britain.  Itisaicattcred 
group  of  antall  vokanic  Uands,  Irreguhirty  disposed  from  N.W. 
to  ST..  between  8*  31'  and  ii*  40'  S.,  165'  38'  and  168'  E. 
The  total  land  area  is  380  sq.  m.,  and  the  populatioa  is  estimated 
•tgooa 


At  the  north-wotcrn  extremity,  separated  by  a  deep  chaaiMl 

frrim  the  Silomon  Ulandi,  the  followinj;  islands  art  clustered:  the 
Dutl  .inil  M.it<-m.i  or  S»-.t!low  croups,  Analogo,  Tinalrula  or  Volcano 
Island  And  otIuT!;  frr,m  the**.-  a  single  chain  curvrs  S.E.  and  then 

E.,  cunsiiting  of  Nilendi  or  Santa  Cruz,  the  Uxsest  island,  Tupua  or 
Edeecombe,  Vanikoro  (RechwChl),  TaBlnb.  Jbrndn  (Citff/)  and 
Fataka  (Mitie).  In  Vaatheio  iMBa  an  womanb  maniaina  np  to 
5030  ft.  in  height,  and  Tiaabda  b  a  luaalanllj  aCBwe  velcaao  of 
32ooft.  Nitendi hothm elevattoB  (laisft. atfta l%liest).  Cool 
rc'fs  are  not  extensive,  exctrpiing  those  surrounding  Vanikoro. 
T  hr  i-.I.inds  .\rr  <li  nM  !y  wixidcd,  and  have  a  flora  akin  to  that  ol 
N'l  w  <ii)inra.  The  land  fauna  ia  very  scanty;  that  of  the  sea  ei- 
tii  u:t  '.)■  riLh  and  valuable  to  the  native*,  who  are  skilled  fishermen 
and  navigators,  live  climate  is  hot  and  humid,  and  stormc  ate 
fwnwnat  The  nativea  am  of  Fli^Man  otod^  with  an  intermixture 
Modwr  blood;  but  an  caoeptbabfoandia  the  Duif  group,  Tucopta 
and  Anuda,  which  are  inhabited  by  pure  Polynesians.  The  nativm 
live  in  vilUgc*  (sometimes  fottifietl).  In  the  patt  they  have  prowad 
treacherous,  and  r.inniKilism  is  not  extinct.  The  work  of  misM^ 
arics,  however,  has  I"  rnc  gocxJ  (ruit.  The  inlands  arc  included  !■ 
the  British  protectorate  of  tlie  Southern  Solomoas.  Some  trade  to 
copra  is  carried  on. 

Tbe  islands  were  dbcowwd  hy  the  Spinti"!  Ahnuo  Mwirtala 
in  1595,  in  which  year  be  attempted  to  fsondaoelMiy  OB  Nftcadi, 

but  died  there  on  the  18th  of  October.  In  1767  PhiL'p  Carteret 
visited  the  archijxlago,  and  called  it  the  (^ecn  Charlotte  Islands, 
a  name  still  sometimes  used.  During|the  next  century,  owing 
to  the  practice  of  kiditapping  them  as  labourers,  the  nativ*(s 
became  so  much  embittered  against  foreigners  that  in  187 1  they 
murdered  Bishop  John  Coleridge  Patleson  on  Nukapu,  00c  of 
the  Swallow  group.  In  187s  James  Graham  Goodcnoogb, 
coaBmodm  of  the  AoMiaUaa  AMkn,  «aa  ahot  with  a  poboBod 
arrow  ob  Mtnd  dining  n  craba^  and  dbd  of  Ui  wvob^ 
Patteson's  murder,  however,  had  naied  pvblic  fedtag  iB 
England;  steps  were  taken  to  regulate  tbe  labour  traflle,  and 
subsequently  Bishop  John  Sclwyn  was  able  to  establish  friendly 
relations  with  the  natives.  Ue  erected  the  croea  which  com- 
rTHmoratcshisprcdeccsSQVOBNllkaiNL  Th>  Blltbh  pWtartBWlB 
was  dcdarcd  in  1898. 

lANTA  CRUZ,  chief  town  and  capita]  of  the  province  of  La 
T^gnna,  Luaon,  Philippine  Uanda,  on  tbe  SX.  ahoce  of  1  jgnnn 
de  Bay,  about  35  m.  S.E.  of  Maniln,  Fv.  of  the  monidpality 
(1901s)  iaf747>  Santa  Cruz  has  BWBWWia  im  baOdings  and  m 
large  trade  wKh  Manila  by  way  of  the  lake  and  Pasig  river. 
.Agrirtilturc  and  manufacturing  are  important  pursuits,  the 
town  being  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  palm  wine.  The 
languafie  is  Tagalog. 

SANTA  CRUZ  DB  TBNERIFB.  or  De  Saktiaco,  a  seaport  and 
the  capital  of  Tenerifle  and  of  the  Canary  Islands;  in  38°  z8'  N. 
and  16"  15' W., on  the  east  coast.  Pop.  (1900)  38,419.  Santa  Cras 
is  the  rciidenCe  of  the  governor-general  of  the  Canaries,  the  dvB 
lieuteoant-fowBRMr  of  tbe  TcnenOe  diurict,  and  the  oulitafy 
govcnwr  of  tbe  kbad.  It  oocnpbi  n  Mnll  phhi  boaaded  by 
rugged  vdcanic  rocks,  and  acaaied  by  watercoaraes  whidi  are 
dry  almost  throughout  the  year.  Scarcely  any  vegetation, 
except  cactuses  and  euphorbias,  is  to  bo  seen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Almost  the  entire  town  was  rebuilt  in  the  igih  ccntur>*, 
wlicn  its  population  more  than  trebled.  The  houses  arc  generally 
low,  with  flat  roofs;  those  of  the  better  class  arc  Urge,  with  n 
courtyard  in  tbe  middle,  planted  with  shrubs  in  tbe  SpaniA 
fashion.  There  are  taaaj  good  fohlic  buildingi^  tafhiiling  a 
achool  of  navigation,  tadubd  fattdtalc^  HbnVs  BBtad  hbloiy 
raumuB  aad  hMpkiL  Aa  aqBadock  g  «.  fng  bdnga  pam 
water  ftom  the  meantafns  of  tbe  btterior.  Ihoowdaifaa  from 
the  adjacent  islands  of  Lanzarote  and  Fuerteventura  arc  used 
to  convey  merchandise  and  in  aRricultural  operations.  The  town 
is  defended  by  modern  forts,  but  its  ancient  batteries  have  also 
been  preserved.  It  was  l)ombardcd  by  the  British  tlcel  under 
Blake  in  1657,  and  by  Kelsiin,  w  ho  lost  his  arm  during  the  attack, 
in  1797.  Some  British  dags  lost  on  that  occasion  hang  in  one  of 
the  churches.  The  anchorage  b  BDOd^  tad  B  BOk  fndBtBtW 
landing.  Sanu  Crua  b  an  inMoilaBt  coilbig  itatioB  ud  tam^ 
merdal  centre.  (See  CairaiT  ULAMn.) 

SANTA  Tt,  the  capital  of  New  Mexico,  U.S.A.,  and  tbe  county* 
scat  of  Saota  ft  county,  about  ao  m.  £.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  aad 
U9B.N.of  Bl  FMO^ttiaa.  .flop,  (igoo)  96B)S,(asiioni|B> 
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bonand  466  Indians);  (tgio)  5072.  Santa  Ft  is  served  by  the 
Atchison,  Topdu  &  Santa  Ft,  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  and 
tlie  New  Mexko  Central  railways.  Tlifl  city  lies  about  7000  ft. 
above  the  leajat  the  foot  of  the  sotttkamMtieniityof  the  Rocky 
MonUiMy  ilk  the  Sum  de  Cristo  nmgt.  Its  clinnie  it  diy, 
•qwbl*  md  bcaldqr;  vtm  mmn  aamnl  tanpcntn*  is  ftT  F., 
aad  tbe  mean  annual  rainfall  14'a  in.  TiMliilb  sninninding  the 
dty  00  all  tides  shelter  it  from  the  sandstorms  which  afflict  some 
pans  of  New  Mexico,  and  its  plcisant  rlitnale,  attractive  moun- 
tain scenery  and  historical  interest  make  it  a  favourite  resort. 

Santa  is  built  round  a  ploxa  or  square.  Crooked  streets, 
bcf  lt-rtii  with  low  idobe  houtei,  are  char.icierisiic  of  the  older  twin 
c(  the  city  and  Rive  an  impression  o(  aininuity.  Around  the  |'l.i/a 
aad  dtewtiefc  tn  cbe  diy,  however,  the  Mexican  uyie oi  arcbttcciure 
kM  |iw  WW  t0  tiM  AMMtoM.  Tfet  plMM  iMH  hid  bm  con- 
vsftsd  tnm  •  BMin.  madjr  iqunn  into  a  weB-shaded  pant,  throtigh 
tbe  efforts  of  the  Wonu's  Board  of  Tra>lr  an  unique  inatitutioa. 
which  also  coMrob  the  public  library,  h  u  ^  I  m  .1  I  rak  and  stone 
txiikjing  (1907)  in  the  Misiion  style  <>(  .in  tutti  ture  Within  the 
plua  arc  a  monument  to  the  "-jldars  who  tell  m  New  Mexico  during 
the  Civil  W'gir  and  the  Indian  wars,  a  stone  markinjj  the  s|Hit  where 
the  first  American  llai  was  raised  by  General  Kearny  in  1846.  and 
a  t>roate  drinking  (outtiain  erected  as  a  memorial  to  John  liapttsi 
Lanv  (i8i4-i8Mt),  the  &m  Roman  Catholic  buhop  (18$})  and 
arckoishop  (i87S}of  SanuFi.  Fadnf  the  plasa  is  the  old  Governor's 
Palace,  a  k>w,  spreading,  adobe  structure,  erected  early  in  the  17th 
century,  but  partially  destroyed  in  tbe  Pueblo  revolt  Ol  tMo  and 
liter  restorea.  It  wa*  occupied  continuously  by  the  Spanish, 
Mexican  and  Atn'riiari  governors  ot  New  Mexico  until  I'y").  .ind 
houses  the  historical  museum  of  the  Hittoricat  Society  of  New 
Mmko  (founded  in  1859,  ineorporatcd  in  1880),  the  School  of 
AflMrican  Archaeology  aiid  the  New  Mexico  M  useum  of  Archaeology. 
In  this  (wilding  Ccnn^  Lew  Wallace  (mmor  >^i-(Ml )  wrote  the 
eonciudin^  chapters  to  Ben  Hur.  Sn  IHiM  chepel  was  built 
probably  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  was  destroyed  in  16*0, 
and  was  rebuilt  in  1710,  but  ha«  been  greatly  altercil  in  retent  times. 
The  church  of  Nuesira  Sertora  de  Guadalupe  (m  xlc  rni/ol  with  a 
sKinglc  rc^ji  and  a  wo^.tdrn  *tcx*pl<--'  contain*  in'crc'.tiivi;  juui'«n^> 
and  antique  wood-carvings.  Tbe  cathedral  of  San  Francitco, 
Ihwuli  M«  MMlMd*  ha*  been  used  as  a  piaen  «f  wiinhip  etnee 
•boat  iMOk  lalt*  wub  is  incorporated  part  of  n  drarcb  erected, 
k  Is  dMiigbt,  in  1637.  Alio  of  interest  are  the  Rosario  chapel ;  the 
rained  canhworks  of  Fort  Marcy.  north  of  the  city,  constructeti  bv 
General  Kearny  in  1846:  the  ruins  of  the  Garlta,  an  old  Sp-inisn 
fortification  u»e<l  .in  a  custom  house  under  the  .Mcxic.in  K'l^ernment ; 
the  so-called  "  oldest  house,"  a  dilapidated  adobe  structure  claimed 
to  be  the  oldest  building,  continuously  inhabited,  in  the  United 
Scales;  the  state  library:  and  the  national  cemetery,  in  which  1032 
Amcsiesa  aoldicrs  are  buried. 

AnsMW  the  public  buikUnn  and  institutions  are  the  state 
caphoi.  the  executive  mansion  (1909),  the  Federal  building  (in  front 
of  which  is  a  monument  to  Kit  Carson),  the  county  court  house,  a 
National  Guard  armoury,  a  Federal  industrial  lioardin^;  srh<jol  for 
Indians  (with  fpo  pupils  in  1908)  and  Saint  Catherine  b  ludustrial 
School  for  Induns  (Roman  Catholic).  About  7  m.  east  of  the  city 
is  tbe  Pecos  Forest  Reserve,  across  which  the  Territory  undertooK 
the  iMiildiflg,  with  convict  labour,  of  a  "  scenic  highway  "  from 
Santa  F4  M.Lss  Vegas.  In  Pajarito  Park,  M  m.  not  of  Ssatn  ¥t, 
ere  manjp  pinidttoeic  cave,  cliff  and  comanunl  dwdUact,  and  atar 
the  city  are  several  prehistoric  mounds. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  Santa  F6  arc  brick,  pottery  (maoe  by 
Pueblo  Indians),  and  filigree  >ewcliy  (made  by  Mexican  anisans). 
The  surrounding  cMMfy  Is  dswolad  to  iWiulUMB  and  adniag. 

chiefly  for  coal. 

Sanu  Ft  a  coutdctcd  tbe  oldest  dty  tsw  ons  ^  Aagostine, 
Flscidn)  in  the  Uaitad  Statts.  A  ssttlemcBt,  luMnm  as  Ssa 
Gabriel,  was  planted  at  tbe  JoBCtioB  of  the  Kia  Cbama  and  tbe 

Rio  Grande  by  Juan  dc  Ofbte  in  isqS,  and  about  t<k>','  »me 
}o  m.  S.E.,  Santa  Ft.  officially  (he  Villa  Real  de  Santa  Fc  do  San 
Francisco,  was  founded  on  the  site  ot  a  deserted  Indian  pueblo 
and  became  the  scat  of  the  government  of  New  Mexico.  In 
1630  it  contained  a  population  of  250  Spaniards,  700  Indians 
and  about  so  half-breeds.  In  August  1680  the  Pueblo  Indians, 
■aUttered  by  the  exactions  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
•alborilkSiiicvaltad(MeNsvlfixioo:ifiiflary).  Four  hundred 
ipaaiavds  ««*  miMatwd.  and  tbe  tenainder  took  refuge  in 
Santa  Ft,  where  they  were  closely  besieged.  On  the  21st  of 
Aognst,  while  the  Indians  were  demoralized  by  a  sortie  from  the 
piruon,  the  town  was  cvactuted,  and  the  inhabitants  made  a 

*  The  eun  date  of  tbe  founding  of  Sanu  F£  n  not  known,  but 
ibe  best  opinion  has  fiaid  tbt  dsta  bttiiasa  ita|  aad  Uod.  aad 
Mwownbey— I  ita^ 
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six  weeks'  journey  down  the  Rio  Grande  to  tbe  mission  of 
Guadalu()c,  near  the  modern  El  Paso,  Texas.  The  Indians  then 
took  possession,  destroyed  tbe  crops,  churches  and  archives,  and 
revived  tlicir  pagan  ceremonies.  Several  unsuccessful  attempts 
were  nade  to  r^ain  tbe  tom,  but  fiosKy,  in  Septetntw  169s, 
Diego  de  Vargas  quietly  secured  tbe  fresh  wbmitsion  of  tbe 
In^aas.  la  December  169J  a  new  Spanish  colony  of  a^ut  800 
persons  arrived.  There  were  two  other  Imlian  revolts,  in  1604 
and  in  1696.  During  the  iHth  century  a  considerable  tr.tdc  in 
sheep,  wool,  wine  imd  fn-hs  devcl>:iped,  chletly  with  Chihuahua 
and  with  the  Indij:is  oi  the  plaitis.  Alter  llie  iiidepcndeiuc  of 
.Mexico  Santa  Ft  bccanic  the  centre  of  a  growing  commerce  with 
the  United  States,  conducted  at  first  by  pack  animals,  and  later 
by  wafon  trains  over  the  old  Santa  Ft  Trail  leading  aoutb-wcst 
from  Independence,  Kansas  City,  and,  in  earlier  ycais,  otlier 
pfaMss  ia  Uiisanii,  to  SaaU  F6.  On  tbe  tSth  of  Aufast 
sooa  after  tbe  oadM«ak  of  the  war  between  the  United  Sutes 
and  Mexico,  Santa  Ft  was  occupied  by  an  American  force  under 
General  S.  W.  Kearny.  The  Mexicans  revolted  a  few  months 
later,  and  the  newly  appointed  governor,  Charles  Bent,  and  a 
number  of  American  sympathizers  were  assassinated;  but  the 
rising  was  quickly  supjirr.Nic'd.  In  1S47  the  first  EiiRlish  news- 
paper in  New  Mexico  was  established  at  Santa  F^,  and  an 
English  school  was  founded  fa  1848.  SaaU  Ft  remained  tbe 
capiul  wbea  a  Tcnitodal  fowannNOt  was  ioanciinted  in  1851. 
The  anival  of  Iba  fnt  ndhnqr  tiata,  «d  the  9tb  of  February 
iSSObBwritedaaew epoch  in  tbe UitMyof  Santa FlswUdi  antil 
then  had  remained  essentially  a  llddcan  town;  but  with  the 
discontinu:incc  of  the  wa;:nn  raravaasOWCttheold  trail,  it  lost  its 
importance  as  the  cntte]>6t  for  the  commerce  of  the  South-west. 

See  the  sketch  by  F.  W.  Hodge  in  Jlinoric  T(ncns  ef  Iht  WtiUrn 
Slalfs  (New  York,  I'yoi},  e<1i(ed  by  I.yman  V.  I'owcll;  H.  H.  Ban* 
crolt,  Ihstory  of  /lri:..;fiii  and  New  Mexico  (San  rranci<-o,  l8&|); 
and  Henry  Inman,  Tht  Old  Santa  Fi  Trad  (New  York.  1897). 

SANTA  fft,  a  centr.1l  province  of  Argentina,  bounded  N.  by 
the  Chaoo  lenitaiy,  £.  by  Entm  Rios  aad  Canieatci»  8.  by 
Buenos  AircOi  and  W.  bjr  OordolNi  aad  SsatiatB  dai  Batcra. 

.\rea,  50.916  sq.  m.  Pop.  (180s)  397.>88.  flMlnated) 
640,7  ;5.  Santa  FC  belongs  to  the  great  pampa  re^km  of  Argen-> 
lina,  and  h.is  no  wooded  districts  in  the  south  except  on  the 
river  courses.  In  the  N.  which  is  borderland  to  the  Gran  Chaco 
region,  there  are  extensive  lorests,  intermin^ed  with  grassy 
campos.  The  surface  is  a  level  alluvial  plain,  with  a  saline 
sub^ratum  at  no  great  depth.  Salt  is  found  on  the  surface  over 
large  areas,  and  throughout  tbe  provinoe  tbe  water  is  brackish 
iStoioft.bdowthesurfaoe.  lliaaajit however,  pcoduces  wheat, 
com,  alfalfa.  Unseed  and  other  cuip*  in  abwndance.  Stock- 
raising  (cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  serine)  is  aba  on  importsnt 
industry,  with  tbe  related  industries  of  butter  and  cheese-making, 
meal-curing  and  lard-refining.  Many  colonies  have  been  made, 
especially  near  the  provincial  capital.  It  >S  one  <.f  the  most 
productive  provinces  in  the  republic,  in  spite  of  notorious  miv 
government.  Tbe  Parani  forms  its  eastern  boundao'  for 
about  43$  m.,  and  provides  unfailing  transport  facilities.  The 
great  river  is  brokw  tato  many  channels,  forming  islands  and 
sand  ban  widdi  are  eoaataatly  rhs  aging  their  outlines.  It 
reecivtt  two  1m|>  (libntsries  ffawiag  acnss  the  proviacc  tha 
Salado,  the  apper  course  of  which  is  called  the  PaaagD  aad 
Juramento  (the  last  given  to  commemorate  tbe  drcnmstance 
thai  the  oath  to  wrest  their  indcpt  n'iem x  from  Spain  was  sworn 
on  its  banks  in  1816),  and  which  enters  the  Santa  Ft  cliannei  of 
the  Parani  ne.ir  the  capital;  .and  the  Carcarafii,  or  CarcaraAai, 
whose  sources  arc  in  the  Cordoba  sierras.  The  northern  districts 
art  well  watered  by  numerous  trSbataiias  of  the  Salado.  The 
railway  commumaUioQS  of  the  pravince  ore  good,  compcisinc 
the  trunk  Uaca  of  tbe  Buenos  Aires  and  Roauio  nalway  with 
its  wrttnsion  to  INacumsn,  which  no—  Ibo  protdnot  bom 
S.E.  to  N.W.;  the  Ontral  Argentine  from  Koaario  to  Ooadobo. 
and  to  Uiicnos  Aires;  the  Cordoba  Central;  Ssota  Ft  tO 
man;  and  the  Provinria  dc  Santa  Fi-;  a  network  of  smsD  lines 
connects  all  the  irniwrtanl  towns;  and  the  Buenos  Ain»  and 
Pacific  which  uuaacs  ikcar  iu  souibcia  boundary.  Tbe  river 
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pons  having  railway  conncziota  are  Reconquisu,  Santa  F6, 
Colaalini,  G>ronda,  Puerto  Gomez,  San  Lorenzo,  Rosario  and 
Villa  Constituddn.  ThccapiuU  Sant.i  Fi.',  and  other  important 
towns  arc  Rosario,  E^xranza  (pop.  1904  esliniated  xo,ooo),  San 
Lorc'.izo  (7000),  KafaisiM,  Oompov  Gatvts,  Giflida  de  Gomca 
and  Villa  Casilda. 

SANTA  rt»  a  dty  of  Argentina  and  capital  of  the  provioce  of 
that  name,  on  Um  Santa  H  channel  of  the  Panai  near  the 
mouth  of  tteSaladOb  about  tg9itt.N.W.  of  BooKNAini.  Pop. 
(189$)  a4.7$S>  (1904  estimated)  33,300.  It  is  built  on  a  landy 
plain  little  above  the  river  level.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  and 
contains  a  cathedral,  !)i,shii])'s  [lalarc,  Jesuits'  college  ami  thurrh 
dating  (rom  1654,  thp  cal'sMo  or  town  hail  facinjs  on  the  principal 
square  and  provincial  govtrnmi'nt  buildings.  The  town  is  less 
modem  in  appearance  than  Rosario,  and  has  a  number  of  old 
residences  and  educational  and  charitable  institutions.  It  is  a 
portof  call  for  small  liver  •touDcrs  and  is  in  ferry  communicatioa 
with  Paimni  on  tbo  opporfto  bank  of  the  Parani.  lu  ihipptng 
port  for  luiar  auanoa  it  at  CotaatiaC^  ea  a  deeper  dunoel, 
with  uliidi  it  b  ceuecicd  bar  criL  Stata  FI  aha  haa  n&way 
omummication  with  Sotaiw^  Candoba,  TuBUUm  and  the 
frontier  of  the  Chaco. 

Santa  F€  was  founded  by  Juan  dc  Caray  in  1573,  and  w.-is 
designed  to  secure  Spanish  communications  between  Asuncion 
and  the  mouth  of  the  La  I'lala.  I;  has  been  the  centre  of  much 
political  intrigue,  but  its  grcnsth  has  been  vcty  alow.  In  1852 
a  constituent  congress  met  thi  re,  and  ia  i860  a  oadoial  con- 
vention for  the  revision  of  the  constitution. 

SARTAL  (or  SoOTRat)  PAROANAI.  THB.  a  dlMflct  of  British 
India,  in  the  Bhasalpur  division  of  Bengal.    Area  u:o  m. 

In  the  east  a  marply  defined  belt  of  hiiU  strctclic^  (or  ahuut 
100  m.  from  the  Gan^fi  to  the  river  Naulnl ;  wc-st  ot  this  a  rolimn 
tract  of  long  ridKi".  with  iv.tcrvcnliij;  depressions  covers  aUnit  2500 
sq.  m.;  while  there  is  a  narrow  strip  of  allnvi.il  country'  al>out  170  m. 
long,  lying  for  the  most  part  alon^  the  l..i,p  line  ot  the  I-.ist  Indian 
railway.  The  Raimahal  hills  occupy  an  area  of  1366  iq.  m.;  they 
nowhere  exceed  aooo  ft.  Them  are  sevccal  other  fill  naaio  which 
with  few  exceptions  are  covered  ahnoat  to  their  Mifflnilta  wttb  denae 
jungle ;  they  are  all  difficult  of  aoccaa  There  are,  however,  numerous 
passes  through  all  the  ranges.  Coal  and  iron  are  found  in  almost 
.ill  part*,  but  of  inferior  quality.  The  alluvial  tract  has  the  damp 
heat  and  moist  soil  characteristic  of  Ik-ngal,  while  the  undulating 
and  hilly  portions  are  swept  by  the  hot  westerly  winds  of  ik-har, 
and  are  very  cool  in  the  winter  months.  The  annual  rainfall  averages 
52  in.  In  1901  the  population  was  1,809,737,  showing  an  increase 
of  3%  in  the  decade. 

The  Santals,  who  give  their  name  to  the  district,  arc  the  most 
nttmerous  aboriginal  tribe  in  Bcng:il;  ihcy  work  the  coal-mine* 
of  Raitiganj  and  Karharbari  and  migrate  to  the  tea-gardens  of 
Awun.  In  1832  officials  were  deputed  to  demarcate  with  solid 
naaomy  pOlaxs  the  present  area  of  the  Daman-i-Kofa,  or  "  skirts 
of  the  hilla."  The  pcnnisnon  to  Santals  to  settle  in  the  valleys 
and  oa  the  lower  $lopt»  stimulated  Saotal  immitiatioo  to  an 
CBonNHa  aatasL  Toe  nada  noacyJaider  seen  nude  his 
appeeaaoe  aawnf  Ibem,  and  mused  the  rebellion  of  1835-56. 
^le  insorrectioirled  to  the  est.iblishment  of  a  form  of  administra- 
tion congenial  to  the  immiRranls;  and  a  land  settlemcru  has 
since  been  carried  out  on  conditions  favourable  to  the  occupants 
of  the  soil.  The  Church  Missionary  Sodcty  an<I  the  Scandinavian 
Home  Mission  have  been  very  successful,  especially  in  promoting 
education.  The  district  is  traversed  by  both  the  chord  and  loop 
lines  of  the  £aat  Indian  railway.  It  oontaias  the  old  Mabom- 
medan  dty  of  Rafraahal  and  the  modem  commercial  mart  of 
Sidiibgani,  both  on  the  Ganges;  and  also  the  Hindu  place  of 
pilgrimage  of  Dcogarh,  which  is  important  enough  to  have  a 
branch  railway.  The  administrative  hcad4|aartaiB  an  at 
Dumka,  or  Xaya  Dumka:  pop.  (toot)  '5336. 

Sec  F.  li.  Bradley- Dirt.  The  Story  of  the  Indian  Ufdand  (1905). 

SANTALS,  an  alwriginal  tril>e  of  Bengal,  who  have  given  their 
Mine  to  the  Santal  r.irgar.a.s  (.7.;.).    Thejrcetly  history  is  un- 

kaowa;  but  it  is  certain  that  th^  have  not  occupied  their 
present  home  for  longer  than  a  eeatury,  havfng  migrated  from 
Hazaribagh,  and  they  are  still  moving  on  into  Northern  Bengal. 
Their  total  number  in  all  India  is  nearly  two  millions.  They 


The  Santals  as  a  raee  care  Bttie  for  permanent  homm.  Thqr  ase 
not  true  nomads,  but  they  like  to  be    on  the  move."  In  the  low- 

lands  they  are  3Kriculturt«s;  in  the  jungles  and  on  the  mountains 
tl.oy  a:c  ^-kt'l  jl  hur-.'.ers.  Unv.  and  arrows  tx^ing  their  chief  weapons; 
on  the  hi^hUnci*  tlii-y  are  rattle  breHcr-..  Hut  if  fond  of  change  the 
Santals  like  comfort,  and  th(  ir  villains  atr  n.i;,  i  Uan  and  »cll 
built,  usually  in  an  isotated  position.  Their  social  arrangements  are 
patriarchaL  In  every  viUaae  »  a  headman  supmad  so  iio  a  do> 
soendantof  the  founder  of  the  village.  A  deputy  looks  rfter  detaBs; 
a  special  officer  has  charge  of  the  children's  morals,  and  there  ia  a 
Watchman.  I'hy!.ically  the  Santals  arc  not  prepossessing.  The  face 
is  round  and  bhibbery;  the  cheekbones  moderately  prominent: 
cyt-s  full  and  straight,  no'^'  brriad  ,ind  depri>>ed,  nu.uth  lar,;r  and 
lips  full,  hair  straight,  black  and  car'io.  The  general  anf* .irar.tc 
approximates  to  the  negroid  tyr>e.  dhey  arc  »omcwhat  below  tlx 
average  height  of  the  Hindus.  1  hey  arc  divided  into  twelve  tribes. 
In  character  they  ass  a  bright,  joy-loving  people,  hoepitable  awl 
seizing  every  chance  of  a  fnst.  They  have  nettber  tbt  sulleB 
disposition  nor  the  unGorM)uerable  laziness  of  the  very  old  hiO- 
tribes  of  central  India,"  writes  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter  in  Annals  of  Rvnl 
Btngit  (iHf.s).  "  They  have  carried  with  them  from  the  plains  a 
of  (ir  l(  r,  .1  ;;r  iii,d  l-.umanity,  with  a  certain  degn-c  of  civilizatiL  r, 
and  agricultural  habits.  Their  very  vices  are  the  vices  of  an  op- 
pressed and  driven-out  people  who  have  lapsed  fiOfli  a  bigiicr  slate, 
rather  than  those  of  savages  who  have  never  known  bcttar  tbi^p." 
Each  village  has  its  priest  who  has  lands  assigned  to  hims  OOK  ot 
the  profits  he  must  twice  a  year  fea«  the  people.  At  the  Sokral 
feast — the  "  harvest-home  " — in  December,  the  headman  entertains 
the  vill  i^cr^,  and  the  cattle  arc  anointed  and  daubi-d  with  vermilion 
anil  a  'h  ire  of  the  rirc-t)eer  is  given  to  each  animal.  The  Santals 
ha\c  m  iny  R  'ds  whose  attributes  arc  ill-<lelinc I .  luu  uhosc  frsti>a!s 
are  strictly  observed.  Marang  Buru,  the  great  spirit,  is  the  deny 
to  whoas  sscrifices  an  made  at  the  Sohiai.  Aomig  sooe  Santals, 
t.t.  ia  Cbota  Nagpui^  Sing  Bonga,  the  sun,  is  the  supreflse  deity  to 
whom  sacrifices  are  made.  Geiicrally  there  is  no  dcnait*  iden  of  a 
beneficent  god,  but  countless  demons  and  evil  spirits  are  propitiatad, 
and  ancestors  are  worshippcrl  at  the  S^hrai  festival.  There isavscoe 
idea  of  a  future  life  where  tfir  •.;Mnt'.  uf  the  dead  are  efflployod  ia  the 
ceaseless  toil  of  grinding  the  Ixines  of  past  generations  into  a  dust 
from  which  the  gods  may  recreate  children.  In  some  village?  the 
Santals  join  with  the  Hindus  in  celebrating  the  Durga  Puja  (estivsL 
In  the  eastern  districts  the  tiger  is  worshipped.  For  a  Santal  to  be 
sworn  on  a  tiger-skin  is  the  most  solemn  of  oaths.  The  Santals  are 
omnivorous,  but  they  will  not  touch  rice  cooked  by  a  Hindu.  Santal 
parents  undergo  purification  five  days  after  childbirth.  Santals 
nave  adopted  as  a  rite  the  tonsure  of  children.  Child  maniaee  is  net 
pfaclivxl,  and  the  young  people  make  love  matches,  but  the  septs 
are  exogamous  as  a  rule.  Santals  seldom  have  more  than  one  wife 
and  she  is  always  treated  kindly.  An  open  apace  in  froM  of  the 
lieadman's  bouie  is  set  apart  for  dandnc,  which  is  very  elaborate 
and  excellent.  The  dwtc^  upon  which  they  play  well,  is  the  ihicf 
Santal  instruflMnt.^  The  Santals  bum  their  dead,  and  the  few 
charred  hones  remaining  «rr  taken  by  the  rvext  of  kin  in  a  basket 
to  the  Damodar,  the  sacred  ri\cr  of  the  Santals  in  Hazarilxash 
district,  and  left  where  the  current  is  strongest  to  be  carried  to  the 
ocean,  the  tiaditioari  odgia  aad  nstfag  pfeoe  of  the  Saatal 

race. 

See  E.  Tuite  Dalton,  DtxripHve  EOmttotJ  of  Tifnia!  (Cakatta, 
1872) :  F.  B.  Bradley-Birt,  Tht  Stry  «f  am  Imiiam  L'(4a  *d  (190^ 

tAMTA  HABIA  (Da  Booca  M  Moirs),  aa  fadtad  town  of 

Brazil,  in  Rh)  Graade  do  &d,  i6s  bgr  nil  W.  of  Margem  do 
Taquary,  the  raJIsray  tenntnus  for  Porto  Alegre  (tooS),  about 
So  m.  by  v.-a'cr  K.W.  of  thr.t  city.  Pop,  ffj-co)  13,678.  S.^nla 
Mana,  which  lies  3S2  ft.  atx)ve  the  sea,  the  commercial  centre 
of  a  rich  district  on  the  slopes  of  short  mountain  range*,  one  of 
which,  the  Scrra  do  Pinhal,  forms  the  water  parting  betaecn  the 
eastern  and  western  river  systems  of  the  state.  There  arc 
prosperous  colonics  in  its  vidm'ty,  induding  one  founded  by  the 
Jc-.v:^h  Colonisation  Assodation  under  the  provisions  of  the 
1  lirsch  Fund.  The  fatdustlica  of  this  legion  Include  the  cultiva- 
tion  of  wheat,  laiBaa  corn,  rice,  maadioca,  beans,  grapes  (for 
wine),  nuts,  olives  and  tobacco,  and  stock-raising.  The  town 
derives  its  chief  importance,  however,  from  its  becoming  the 
junction  of  the  Porto  Alegre  to  Uruguayana,  and  the  Santa 
Maria  to  Passo  Fundo  railways.  In  1905  the  national  and  state 
governments  leased  to  the  "  Compagnie  Aujtiliairc  de  Cbcmin  de 
l-'er  au  Brisil"  the  Rio  Grande  to  Bagi,  the  Porto  Alegre  to 
Uruguayana,  the  Santa  Maria  to  Passo  Fundo,  and  the  Porto 
Alegre  to  Nova  Hambni|»  lailwayi,  with  their  braachea  and 
connexioost  aad  It  was  iledded  to  wTabMeh  the  general  adrntai* 
st  ration  offices  for  the  whole  system  at  Santa  Maria.  The  shops 
and  offices  of  tbo  Porto  Alegre  to  Uruguayana  line  had  hcca 
removed  to  that  plaoe  in  t9Qa> 
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lAlTTA  MARU  DI  UOODIA.  a  vOIaxc  of  Sidly ,  in  the  province 

«l  Catania,  18  m.  N.W.  of  Caunia  by  rail,  on  tlic  S.W.  siopesof 
MountEuia.  Pop.  (1901)4101.  It  is  Ixlicvcl  to  occupy  the  site 
«f  the  ancient  Aetna,  a  setilenvcnt  founded  by  the  colorii!.is 
whom  Hicro  I.  bad  placed  at  Catania  after  their  czpulMon  by  the 
original  inhabitants  in  461  B.C.,  which  absorbed  or  incorporated 
am  alntdy  existing  Siccl  town  named  latm.  Its  suWquent 
tilUij  is  uncvcntfuf,  though  it  suffered  firOB  the  exactions  of 
Vans;  and  iu  iMrriptioM  in  oninapoitaat.  A  Uigt  houd 
of  on  «a»  fbuiid  hoe  in  1891.  Nctr  it»  in  ft  dbtiict  CftUcd 
CviU,  it  a  large  eUiptlcai  axca  of  about  1300  by  380  yds.,  en* 
dosed  by  a  wall  of  masses  of  lava,  which  is  about  aS  ft.  wide 
at  the  base,  and  11  ft.  high.  The  ground  is  covered  with  frag- 
mentsoftilcsandpoiteryof  thccIa5iifalp>criod,aQdit  is  probably 
a  hastily  built  encampment  of  historic  times  rather  than  a 
primitive  fortification,  as  there  are  no  prehistoric  traces  (Orsi 
in  fiolitu  iiffi  ttati,  1903,  442). 

See  CaiagraadI,  S*  Auff  bhIUJu  ciui  tuuU  Vasa  td  Intsia 
(Adrcale.  1692}. 

lAHUk  HASTAt  A  dtgf'^ad  port  of  Colombia  and  the  capital 
•f  n  dcpannest  of  the  taihe  naoM^  oa  a  null  bay  40  Bk  BJN£ 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Magdakna  river.  Fop.  (1908)  about  6500. 
It  is  built  partly  on  the  beach  and  poftty  on  the  slopes  of  the 

Sicrr.i  Xcvada  <ie  Santa  M?.rta  towanls  the  S.F..  Though  small, 
the  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  and  safest  on  the  coast,  as  uo  river 
fiows  into  It  to  fill  its  anchorage  with  silt.  The  depth  ranges 
from  iS  to  19  fathoms  at  the  entrance  to  4)  fathoms  along  the 
inner  shore  Une.  The  dty  b  an  episcopal  see  and  has  a 
cathedtaL  A  raQway  (23  m.)  runs  southward  a  little  beyond 
a  large  lagoon  of  the  same  name),  connects  with 
;  to  Bmaoqiulia  (so  m.  farther)  Iqr  my  of  the 
-  amk  t»  h»  tMttdad  to  San 
GuloB,  farther  as  thn.ftnitfiowing  bdiMlQrirftkfaicgioB 
Jrreloped. 

Sar:'a  .N(.irti  ^vas  foun  tcr!  by  Ro'Jripo  dc  Bastldas  in  IS^S, 
sad  b^jLarri!.  an  i(>i[Kirlant  \Ml  ami  Cculrc  of  trade  during  the 
Spanish  color.ial  era.  It  vtis  i\io  a  base  oi  opCVtiDW  iS  the 
exploration  an'l  conquest  01  the  interior. 

SANTA  MAURA,  or  Li:rc.\DiA  (.\ni«a5a,  ancient  AnrnAO.  one 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,  with  an  area  of  1  to  sq.  m.  and  a  population 
oi  about  jo.ooOb  It  lies  off  the  coaat  of  Acarnania  (Greece), 
imiaediatcly  aouth  of  the  entianco  to  the  Gulf  of  Aita.  The 
iballo*  atnit  teparatinf  it  from  tbt  malnlend  is  liable  to  be 
Uodwd  by  taad-banks;  a  canal  «M  cat  throogh  tbew  in  the 
7th  centnry  8.c  by  the  Coibitlitans,  and  was  a^n  after  a  bog 
period  of  disuse  opened  up  by  the  Romans. 

During  the  British  occupation  a  camtl  for  boat*  of  4  to  5  ft. 
drnmlltt  was  fonncd  fiom  Fort  Santa  Maura  to  the  town,  but  the 
16  ft.  deep  sh^  canal  which  it  was  propo«cd  <tfl44)  to  carry  right 
scit>n  the  lagoon  or  sobmerRt^J  ii«thmu«  to  Fort  Alcx.imJcr  wa»  only 
partially  excavated.  In  1703.  however,  a  r.in.il  wa?  completed 
imdcring  na\-igablc  the  channel  bct*iTn  the  i~l.inj  an<l  the  main- 
bad.  It»  breadth  i»  Jo  ft.  atsd  it<  tlrpth  17  (t.  Santa  Maura, 
■Kasurine  about  30  m.  from  north  to  viuth  and  s  to  8  m.  in  breadth, 
laruggrd  mas  of  limestone  and  bituminqin  shslCT  (psrtly  TBtiaiy). 
in  its  prindpal  ridges  to  heights  of  MOO  arid  3000  ft.  and 
uag  v(ry  limite<l  arrn«  of  level  ground.  The  grain  crap 
I  only  for  a  few  months'  hiral  consumption:  but  considrrahie 

EnfitiM  of  o'.ivc  oil  of  good  qu.ility  arc  produced.  The  vines  .irfis 
the  iw  t  r  <ri.»lly)  yield  much  red  wine  (bought  ni.ii::;',  l)y 
icn.  Ccttc,  tricstc  and  Venice);  the  currant,  introduced  about 
|SS9«  has  gtadually  eoflie  to  be  the  principal  source  of  wealth  (the 
crop  averaging  3,%DO,ooo  lb);  and  imall  quantities  of  cotton,  flax, 
tofaocco.  valona.  ftc,  are  also  gnnm.  The  salt  trade,  formerly  of 
importsnce.  has  suffered  from  Greek  cu«tnm«  regulations.  The 
chxf  town  f 5000 inhabitants), proprrivcallr-d  Amaxikhior  Hamaxichi 
but  more  usually  Santa  Mauni,  alter  the  nej^h I h Hiring  fori,  i^  situated 
at  thc_N.£.  end  of  the  island  opposite  the  Ugoon  In  the  S.VV  is 
!  of  Vasiliki,  wheaoe  the  currant  crop  is  exported. 


I  ot  Qydopean  and  pobriDOil  wills  tikt  at  KaligonI 
(woth  of  Amasftld),  probably  the  rfto  of  the  andeat  acropolis 

of  Xcritus  (or  Nericus),  and  of  the  hter  and  lower  Corinthian 
Sritlcmcnt  of  Lcucas.  From  this  pwini  a  Roman  bridge  seems 
to  have  Lru^<  1  to  the  mainland.  Between  the  town  and  Fort 
Sanu  Maura  extends  a  remarkably  fine  Tuikuh  aqueduct  partly 
•fih  Iks  torn  fegr  fkt  euthiviakn  of 


Forts  Alexander  and  Constant  ine  commanding  the  bridge  are 
relics  of  the  Russian  o<  cujKition;  the  other  forts  are  of  Turko- 
Venetian origin.  The  magmiicent  cUfl, some  2000  ft.  high,  which 
forms  the  southern  termination  of  the  modern  island  st:il  Im  irs 
the  substructions  of  the  temple  of  ApoUo  Lcucatas  (hence  the 
modem  name  Capo  Ducato).  At  the  annual  festival  of  Apdlo 
a  criminal  was  obliged  to  plunge  from  the  summit  into  the  sea. 
where,  however,  an  effort  was  made  to  pick  him  up;  and  it  was 
by  the  same  bcnklcap  that  Sappho  and  Artcniria,  daughter  of 
Lygdanis,  at*  Mid  to  have  ended  thdr  Hvci. 

A  theory  baa  been  proposed  Iw  Fnfaaor  DOrpIdd  that  Leucas 
is  the  {stand  described  In  the  Odyssey  under  the  name  of  Ithaca; 
in  supfMirt  o(  this  theory  he  quotes  the  fact  that  the  Homeric 
description  of  the  iilaiul  atui  its  position,  and  alyj  the  iJentitiea- 
lion  of  such  biles  as  llie  palace  of  Odysstas,  the  harbour  of 
I'horcys,  the  grotto  of  the  Nymphs  and  the  island  Asteris, 
where  the  suitors  lay  in  wait  for  Telemachtis,  suit  Leucas  far 
better  than  the  ititiri  ctUcd  It  him  in  clasncal  and  y^iL"!* 

See  nadw  Cows  abo  P.  GomIv. 


N  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  E.  by  the  province  of  Biscay,  S.  by 

Burgos  and  Pal'incia,  and  \V.  by  Leoo  and  Oviedo.  Pop.  (1900) 
^76,003;  area  iioS  sr|  rn.  The  prox-ince  is  traversed  from  cast 
to  west  by  the  C.it.t.i!inan  Mountains  (f. p.),  which  in  the  i'eiias  de 
Europa  reach  a  height  of  over  8600  ft'.',  and" send  off  num^nhis 
branches  to  the  sea.  On  the  north  side  of  the  range  the  streams 
are  all  short,  the  principal  being  the  Ason,  the  Miera,  the  Pas, 
the  Bcsaya,  the  Saja  aitd  the  Nansa,  which  flow  into  the  Bay  of 
Biscay;  part  of  the  province  lies  south  of  the  watcnhed,  and 
ia  drained  hy  (he  ivpcr  £bro  (f4t).  The  province  is  travened 
fconnorth  to  wrnth  by  theniltny  tttd  Vghfoad  from  Santander 
by  Palenda  to  Madrid;  the  highest  poittfc  Ott  the  nihny  (VenU 
de  Pazozal)  is  3229  ft.  above  the  sea.  Other  rafiwayt  connect 
Santander  with  Bilbao  on  the  cast  am!  with  Cabczona  de  la  Sal 
on  the  west;  there  are  al:>o  many  good  state,  provincial  and 
municipal  roads,  besides  several  narrcm--gauge  mining  railways. 

Santander  was  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Cantabria, 
which,  after  passing  under  the  empire  of  the  Goths,  became  the 
principality  of  Asturias  {q.t  ).  The  portion  called  Asturia  de 
Santa  Juliana,  or  Santillana,  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Old 
Castile^  and,  on  the  subdivision  oi  the  old  provinces  of  Spain  in 
itsj,  hMaaw  the  pNviooe  of  Santander. 

UlTAifinR  (ancient  Ptrttu  mtfdtwm  or  #1mhm  5.  Andnu), 
the  capita]  of  the  Spanish  provinee  of  Sentander,  the  seat  of  a 
bishop  and  one  of  the  chief  seaports  of  Spain;  316  m.  by  raO  N. 
of  Madrid,  in  43" .27'  N.  and  3°  47'  W..  on  the  Bay  of  Santander, 
aninlclof  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Pop.  (1000)  s4, 564.  It  situated 
on  the  inside  of  a  rocky  peninsula,  Cabo  Mayor,  which  shelters 
a  rruignificenl  harbour  from  3  to  3  m.  wide  and  4  m.  long.  The 
entrance  is  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  promontory,  and  is 
deep,  broad,  and  illuminated  by  lighthouses  on  Cabo  Mayor  and 
the  rocky  islet  oi  Mouro.  Santander  is  the  terminus  of  railways 
from  Valladolid  aad  Bilbao,  of  a  branch  line  from  Cabezona  de 
la  Sal,  nod  «t  several  mini«|  nihnya.  It  is  divided  into  to 
upper  and  a  loner  town.  iM  cathedral,  origbally  Gothic  el 
the  13th  century,  has  been  so  altered  that  little  of  the  old  work 
remains.  In  the  crypt,  or  Capilla  del  Cristo  de  Abajo,  is  an 
inlrrcstinR  font  of  .\I(Xjri:!i  workmanship.  The  castle  of  San 
Felice  contains  a  prisijn.  win.  h  w.e^  one  of  the  first  examples  of 
the  r.xtlialiiiK  sysleni  t/f  cor;>!ruc;ion.  The  city  is  esscntially_ 
modem;  its  principal  buil  I  n^ri  are  the  markets,  barracks, 
theatre,  bull-ring,  clubs,  civ  il  ui  !  military  governors'  residences, 
custom  bouse,  hospitals,  nautical  school,  ecclesiastical  seminary, 
and  training  school  for  teachcn.  Uasy  of  the  houses  on  the  bay. 
front  and  public  baildiags  «cf«  netored  after  the  catastrophe 
of  the  3id  of  Neeemher  iSqs.  when  the  ilevMr  **  GdM  Midri* 
choco."  laden  with  1 700  cases  of  dynamite,  blew  up  near  the  quay. 
The  harbour  was  greatly  improved  during  the  second  half  of 
the  loth  century.  In  the  same  j  eri  rl  ihc  population  nearly 
trebled,  and  there  was  a  concspoading  development  of  commerce 
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SANTAREM— SANTA  ROSA 


The  port  wu  in  17S3  made  one  of  the  pverlos  habtUUidot,  or  port* 
privileged  to  trade  wiih  America,  and  in  I7,s.>  it  n  1 1  ived  the  title 
of  city.  Charlc*  V.  Umlol  here  in  1^1}  when  he  ca nvc  to  take 
pojUiC^on  of  the  Spanish  crown,  and  from  this  port  (  li.irk'v  I.  uf 
Eni;land  embarked  on  his  return  from  hi»  \iiit  in  search  of  a  wife 
(1623).  The  city  was  sacked  by  the  French  under  Sf*ult  in  IH<)8. 

SANTAREM,  the  capital  of  Ibc  district  of  Santarem,  Portugal; 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Tagus,  51  m.  by  r^il  N.E.  of  Lisbon. 
Fop.  (1900)  8628.  The  older  part  of  ihc  city  is  built  on  high 
gKNUld  overlooking  the  Tagus;  it  contains  the  ruined  castk  of 
Alc^^m,  fanwu*  in  the  middk  asnasa  royal  noidcncc,  and  is 
putlyflDclooedbynunedwalb.  Bdiw  it  Ribdn  d»  Santarem, 
a  comparatively  modem  ifvuiMCt,  ud  at  the  oppoiile  bank 
ti  AtoMirim,  a  village  which  was  also  a  royal  leaidence  vntU  1755, 
when  it  was  almost  entirely  dcstroyc<l  by  earthquake.  Santarem 
has  some  trade  in  fish  and  agricultucal  produce,  including  wine 
and  olive  oil.  Its  chief  buildings  arc  an  ecdcsiastiral  s<  mip..ir\ , 
the  lafRrst  in  Portugal;  the  late  Gothic  church  of  the  Convcnto 
da  Cr.H  i,  »hii  h  contains  the  lonib  uf  Pcdio  Alvarcs  Cabral,  the 
first  Portuguese  to  visit  South  America  (150]);  the  Igrcja  do 
MihfiD,  an  early  Rcnaisaaoce' church;  the  chapel  of  Santa  Rita, 
with  a  painting  by  Ignatius  Xavier,  who  was  born  here  in  1734; 
the  church  of  Santa  Mana,  built  in  1244,  but  with  Manocliian 
addiiiona  nude  early  in  the  16th  centuiy,  the  imilariowl  13th- 
eentoiy  cfaaffch  o(  Sia  Fkaaciiooi  the  ckmch  «(  Slo  Joto, 
iriiklihM  a  Moorish  minaret  farabdl!iy,iadhMt>OBCOBwrted 
into  an  archaeological  museum;  and  the  charch  d  StBta  Ilia 
(St  IreiiL).  from  which  the  name  oC  the  tadtrfvid.  There 
is  ;i  (inc  bridRC  across  the  Tagus. 

Santarem  is  the  Roman  Sicllih's,  renamed  PracsUium  Julium 
byJuhusCac&ar.  From  its  position  in  the  Tagus  valley  it  became 
an  important  fortress  during  the  wars  between  the  Moors,  Portu- 
glKSraod  Spaniards.  Alphonso  \T.  of  Castile  first  took  it  from 
the  Moors  in  logj,  but  it  was  recaptured  and  OCCupird  by  them 
until  1147,  when  Alpbonao  L  U  Fortngat  lecowed  it.  The 
Ainioliadesendeamandtoiriit&hackin  tit4,lMit  mwddeated. 
At  Santarem  King  Djali  died  in  I  t  35;  the  nntdantB  el  liMi 
de  Cauro  were  csecnted  In  1357 i  and  Mnee  Alphenio, 
only  son  of  John  II.,  was  drowned  in  1491.  Here  the  isth- 
cinlury  navigator  John  of  Santarem  was  bom.  and  here  the 
Cardinal  King  Htnr>'  (1511-1580)  was  bom,  abdicated  an<l  dicel. 
The  Miguclitcs  were  defeated  here  in  1834  (sec  Pojitical: 
History).    In  1868  Santarem  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  city. 

The  adminislralive  diatiict  of  Santarem  coinddca  with  the 
caatcm  part  of  the  aadnt  prnvinee  «l  ErticBadnia  (gA); 
pop-  (1900)  a8j,is«;  area  15JS  •*•■»• 

MITAUli*  a  dtyof  BiaaQ  hi  theaUte  of  Pari,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  T1v>|n»  inv  its  cntraooe  intp  the  toeWn  Pop. 
(i8i>o)  of  thetownandmnnicipio,  la^t.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  towns  of  the  Amazon  between  Pari  and  Man&os,  and 
isaport  of  call  for  all  river  steamers,  and  a  station  on  the  Amazon 
cable  line.  The  national  govcnuiicnt  has  made  it  a  station  in 
its  system  of  wireless  trlegrnphy  in  the  .■\mazon  valley.  Seen 
from  the  river  the  town  is  attractive  in  appearance,  and  consists 
of  a  European  (white)  and  an  Indian  quarter,  the  btter  of  palm- 
thatched  huts.  Ruins  remain  of  a  fort  built  in  colonial  times 
to  protect  (he  population  agaiiut  hostile  Indians.  Its  principal 
pnbUc  buildings  are  a  municipal  hall  and  tribunal,  a  large 
onuicipal  wardwiiae,  a  naifcet  (1897)1  theatnaod  two  chmcbok 
The  praducttooi  of  the  ned^bouibood  are  cacao;  Bnnil  nihta,' 
rubber,  tobacco^  Ngar-cane  and  cattle;  and  the  rivers  furnish 
an  abundance  of  fish,  which  are  cured  here  at  the  season  of 
low-water,  when  turtle  eggs  arc  githercd  u;)  stream  for  the 
manufacture  of  oil  and  butter.  Ihc  Tapajos  is  navigable  for 
Steamers  to  the  rapids,  t-o  m.  above  Santarem,  and  for  small 
boats  nearly  to  Diamantino,  Matto  Grosso,  and  a  considerable 
trade  comes  from  Matto  Grosso  and  the  settlements  along  its 
banks.  After  the  American  Qvil  War  a  colony  of  Americans 
settled  it  the  vidaity,  bat  were  unsuccessful  in  founding  a 
pcfiMiient  cdloogfa  Santarem  was  founded  by  a  Jcauit  naission* 
atyln  tMi  as  a&  Indian  ellrja,  and  became  a  city  bi  tSiS. 

SANTAROSA,  ANNIBALB  SANtORRB  DI  ItOni  Dl 
POMARObO^  COWT  or  (i78j-i8a5},  Piodmontcse  hlWlg^t, 


and  leader  in  the  revival  (Rcsoi|jBMOto)  of  Itafy,  «aa  bora  at 
Savigliano  near  Coni  00  the  18th  of  November  1783.  He  waa 

the  snn  of  a  general  officer  in  the  Sardinian  army  who  was  killed 
it  the  battle  of  Mondo\'i  in  1796.  The  family  had  been  recently 
ennobled  and  was  not  rich.  Santarosa  entered  the  service  of 
NaiMileon  during  the  annexation  of  Piedmont  to  France,  and 
was  sub-prefect  of  Spczia  from  iSii  to  1814.  He  remained, 
however,  loyal  in  sentiment  to  the  house  of  Savoy,  and,  after 
the  restoration  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  in  1814,  he  continued  in 

the  public  aetViOe.    nurfi^         t^irt  r«mp«i£i»  «rf  tWm.  ^^wMmUm 

maf  on  the  soath  eastern  fkontiet  ef  nwoe  fai  iSrs  he  Miwad 
as  captain  ol  jwadhiWi  and  waa  afterwards  employed  in  tha 

ministry  of  war  The  revolutionary  and  imperial  epoch  had 
seen  a  great  development  of  Italian  patriotism,  and  Santarosa. 
was  aggrieved  by  the  great  extension  given  to  the  Austrian 
power  in  Italy  in  1815,  which  redui  ed  liis  own  country  to  a 
I>osiiion  of  inferiority.  The  revolutionary  outbreak  of  iS^o, 
which  extended  from  Sjuin  to  Naples,  seemed  to  afford  the 
patriou  an  opportunity  to  secure  the  independence  of  ^aly. 
When  in  1821  the  Austrian  army  was  moved  south  to  coerce  the 
Neapolitans,  Santarosa  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  obtain  the 
intervention  of  the  Piedmonteae  in  favour  of  the  Neapolitaas  by 
an  attack  on  the  Aastiiaa  tinea  of  cemawailcatioB.  The  eoB> 
spiraton  endcavomed  to  obtain  the  ooKipeiatioB  of  the  pifawa 
of  Carigaano^  aftcrwaida  King  Charles  Albert,  who  was  known 
to  share  their  patriotic  aspirations.  On  the  6th  of  March  1821 
Santarosa  and  three  associates  had  an  interview  with  the  prince, 
and  on  the  lolh  they  carried  out  the  military  "  pronuncia.- 
"raicnto  "  which  proclaimed  the  S[)anish  constitution.  The 
movement  had  no  real  popular  support,  and  very  soon  collap<(ed. 
During  the  brief  predominance  of  his  party  Santarosa  showed 
great  decision  of  character.  He  was  arrested  and  would  have 
died  on  the  scaffold  if  sympathisers  had  not  rescued  him.  He 
fled  to  France,  and  lived  for  a  time  hi  Paris  nndcr  the  aane  of 
GmtL  Here  ha  wml«  ia  Fkcnch  and  pvhiiiiwd  in  iSss  Ua  Im 
rMidigm  fUmmMn,  nUch  attracted  the  notice  of  Victav 
Cbosfai,  by  whom  he  was  aided  and  concealed.  The  French 
government  discovered  his  hiding-place,  and  he  was  imprisoned 
and  expelled  from  Paris.  After  a  short  ^lay  first  at  Alen^on  and 
then  in  Bourgcs,  he  passed  over  to  England,  where  he  found 
refuge  in  I^ondon  with  Ugo  Foscoio,  an<l  made  a  few  English 
frieiii'.>  He  went  to  N'otiingham,  in  the  hope  of  beiog  able  to 
support  himself  by  teaching  French  and  Italian.  The  miseries 
of  odle  rather  than  any  hope  of  advantage  led  him  to  accompany 
his  countryman  Giadnto  CoUcgno  to  Greece  in  November  1824. 
The  Italians  were  ill-treated  by  the  Greeka  and  were  not  wdl 
inflki^j  on  1^  the  PUIhcHene  oonodttceii  who  thought  that*  their 
pieaence  would  oHend  the  poweta.  Saatamaa  wis  UBed,  appai^ 
ently  because  he  waa  too  miserable  and  desperate  to  care  to  save 
his  life,  when  the  Egyptian  troops  attacked  the  island  ol 
Sphactcria,  near  Navaririo,  on  the  Sih  of  May  i8jS' 

See  Atto  Vannucci,  /  .l^uriiri  dtila  hberid  UaiiMa  (Milan,  >877)» 
atid  vol.  ix.  of  tha  aeries  called  /  CMmmtmmmi  i$mimd  CTanaK 
in  which  then  Is  a  Wc  by  Angdo  Dcgubcfnatis.  Ssatarosais  eorre- 
tpondence  was  edited  by  Signor  Biaticni,  LeUere  di  Santorre  Sanlareta 
(Turin,  1877).  A  personal  description  ol  him  by  Victor  Cousin  will 
be  found  In  the  Rnue  dti  dtux  mondti  for  the  <st  of  March  I840. 
Cousin  de^licati.ij  to  him  the  fourth  x.ihjt'.t  cf  liis  ti.i  nsiation  of 
Plato,  and  the  long  dedication  is  a  oomprcaicd  Uography. 

tAirrAIIOIA.adtyandthecoBnty-oeetof  Soneaaeaumjr,  , 

California,  U.S.A.,  situated  in  a  broad  valley  (ahituda  abong 
1 80 ft.)  among  the  Coast  Ranges,  about  sim.N.of  San  FraadSODb 
Pop.  (1900)  6673.  (io;g  foreign-born);  (igio)  7817.  It  is  acnoA 
by  the  North-Wcstcrn  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Padfic  rail- 
ways. Santa  Rosa  is  in  a  region  admirably  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  hops— the  dly  is  an  important  hop  market — and  of 
fruit  and  grain,  and  the  handling  of  these  products  is  a  leading 
industry.  Poultry  and  dairying  interests  are  also  important. 
It  waa  the  home  of  Luther  Burbank  (b.  1849),  the  originator  of 
maaj  new  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables,  inclading  the  Burbank 
potato,  the  pineapple  quince,  and  the  ftondeaapntaa.  Saata 
Rosa  was  first  settled  about  1838,  was  laid  out  and  InoT' 
poiatad  ia  iS^,  replaced  Sonoma  as  the  county^eat  la  llS4i 
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aad  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1867.  la  the  earthquake  of  the 
SStb  of  April  1906  it  suffered  severely. 

SAMTERRE.  ANTOINE  JOSEPH  (1752-1809),  French  revolu- 
tionist, was  bom  in  Pins  on  the  i(  ;h  of  March  1752.  Lilte  his 
father,  he  was  a  brewer,  and  gained  great  popularity  in  faubourg 
St  Antoine  by  his  beneficence.  In  1789  he  was  given  the  com- 
■■ad  ol  a  battalion  of  Uk  N«UoDal  Guard,  tad  look  put  in  the 
■aminf  of  the  Battillt.  Altar  the  aSur  of  the  OuuBpiblbn 
Odir  tph,  1791)  ft  WHRBt  ms  iMMd  lor  Ms  ancat,  and  be 
«cat  iirto  ftlifiac.  He  cnosed  afalii  h  the  (bBowing  year, 
and  took  part  in  the  c\-cnts  of  ihc  20lh  of  Junr  and  the  loih  of 
August  1702,  when  he  led  the  people  of  the  f.iuUiurg  St  Antoinc 
to  the  assault  of  the  Tuilerie*.  He,  however,  protected  the  royal 
family  against  the  violence  of  the  mob  and,  on  the  7th  o(  August, 
even  attempted  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  but  liis  tTforis 
were  frustrated  by  Marie  Antoinette.  He  was  made  commaoder- 
b<bicf  of  the  Nationai  Guaid,  and  appointed  by  the  OaaveBtlon 
wankr  to  the  Jtiot.  in  wfakh  position  he  did  all  in  hb  power  to 
allmtala  LbuM  activity.  Be  notified  Louia  of  the  Maicnce  of 
dcctk,  aod  VM  praait  at  the  cMcntloo.  Acoovnts  diller  aa  to 
liscead«ctatllieacciitibii,«wnettatiaf  tbathoonlend  a  raO 
of  drums  to  drown  the  king's  voice.  The  family  tnuUtion,  how- 
ever, is  that  he  silenced  the  drunu  to  enable  Louis  tu  speak  to 
the  people,  antl  that  General  J.  F.  Bcrruycr,  «ho  «.!s  in  mjIl- 
command,  onltrcd  the  drums  to  beat  and  thus  drownul  Ihc  husi 
words  of  the  king's  speech.  Santerre  was  a[ipi.)inte(l  mcrUkai 
it  tamp  on  the  23rd  of  October  1792,  and  subsequently  general 
•f  divisioa.  In  May  1 79J  he  was  temporarily  replaced  as  com- 
■ander  of  the  Nationai  Guard  in  Parii,  to  that  lie  mii^i^  take 
fir—* of  a  force  wbfcb  ke  had  otgaiiiMd  to  operate  in  La 
VcwUt.  As  a  aulitary  oommander  he  was  aol  •  ooaipiaious 
saneM,  hli  dAat  being  lignalizcd  by  the  defeat  of  the  repahlkans 
at  Saumur.  He  was  variously  reported  to  have  been  wounded 
awl  killed  in  ibis  afTair,  and  the  wits  of  the  reactiooary  party 
dmlMcdhiaifiuph: 

Ci-fU  le  ffn/ra!  Santerre 

Qui  n'eul  dr  SI  en  qiu  la  btire. 

He  was  scarcely  more  popular  among  the  sans-cutoUcs  of  his  army. 
Wounded  soldiers,  returned  to  Parts,  reported  that  he  was 
livilV  iA-b<u,  "  in  Oriental  luxury,"  and  complained  that,  since 
Ulsir  defeat  had  been  due  cither  to  bis  treason  or  his  incom- 
pcttBSS^  he  ahoaU  have  been  either  guiUotined  "  like  oibcr 
fSMnds"  or  snpenaded*  was^  hoMewi«  bdc  in  fupteme 
fir— — Hij  and  Ihoefoie  not  iiniwialMe  fsr  the  St  conduct  of 
the  war;  be  dfatlBguished  MiMdf  fn  valleus  actions;  and 
when,  in  October,  he  returned  to  Paris  his  popularity  in  the 
faubourg  St  Antoine  was  undiminished.  But  his  report  on  this 
eqxdition,  in  which  he  drew  attention  to  the  evil  plight  ol  the 
icpoblican  arms  in  the  Vend^,  aroused  suspicion.  He  was 
accused  of  "  Orlcanism  "  and  imprisoned,  and  was  not  released 
■ntil  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  He  then  gave  in  his  rcsigna- 
tioo  aa  general,  and  returned  to  commerce;  but  his  brewery 
tiaa  niiMd,  and  after  maajr  ndaiitudcs  of  fortune  be  died  in 
poverty  b  Puis  00  the  6th  of  Febniary  1809. 

See  A>  Curo.  Santerre  gfHfral  de  la  rfpublique  franfoiu  (Paris, 
t$0y,  eeoqiiled  from  Santcrrc's  MS.  noirs;  P.  Robiouet.  Le  Prr- 
mmiul  municipal  ie  Paris  pendant  la  RHvlulicn  {Paris,  l8<)o); 
C.  L  Ch.i  in,  /-a  V'eniire  el  la  Chcuannertr  (I'.irrs.  IH<;3  ): 
"  L'£f  il  iJ<  s  *ir\  icc?  (If  Sint<  rri"  dressc  [tir  Uii  mi'mc,"  in  (he  ll^lri! 
Vvliinw  of  Seuvenin  <t  mimvires  {i^/)].  (llJbll^h^•li  by  Ciul  Doniu-lun. 

SANTERRE,  Jean  Baptiste  (1650-1717).  French  painter, 
was  bom  at  Magny,  near  Pontoise,  and  waa  a  pupil  of  Bon 
Bodogne.  He  bc|^  life  as  a  poruait-paintier,  and  cojoiyed 
Im  hair  •  cntniy  a  gioat  tepotatioo  aa  a  painter  of  the  nnde. 
Be  died  at  Pluit  on  the  aist  of  November  1 71 7-  His  "  Poitfait 
el  a  Lady  In  Venetian  Costume  "  (Louvre),  and  hb  **  Smanna 
at  the  Bath"  (I^ouvrc,  engraved  by  Porf)orali),  the  diploma 
work  executed  hy  him  in  1704,  when  be  was  received  into  the 
Academy,  give  a  good  im^ircssion  of  SsalCfR^  taStC  and  of 
his  elaborate  and  careful  method. 

lAHTIAGO.  or  Sa.vtiaco  oe  CbOM,  •  dty  of  Chile,  capital  of 
lha  tapobUc  and  chief  town  of  a  province  of  (he  mow  name, 
•a  th*  MiVodw  lim,  •  anal  tifiNiuiy  flf  tte  lli^  or  MafpO| 


jiS  m.  W.  of  Valparaiso,  in  a"  26'  42'  S.,  70"  40'  36'  W.  Pop. 
(1S9S)  256,413,  (1900)  269,886.  (190;.  esiimatcdj  322. C59. 
It  is  built  on  a  wide,  beautiful  plain  a^^out  iVioft.  above  wa- 
li  vi  l,  l«?twctn  the  main  range  of  the  Andes  and  the  less  elc\attd 
heights  of  Cucsla  del  Prado.  In  the  centre  of  the  dty  rises 
the  locfcy  hill  of  Santa  Lu'da,  once  forming  its  duutel,  but 
DOW  cooverted  into  a  plcaaw^frand,  with  winding  waika* 
picturesque  viewa,  thatiea,  itstaaiants  and  amninents. 
IwincdiateiyNJJ.W.  and  NJE.  an  othcrhilli^knoiniaaColina, 
Rcnea  and  San  CrfMAbal,  and  overdiadowing  aD  are  the  snow* 
clad  Andean  peaks  of  La  Chapa  and  Los  Amarillos,  visible  from 
all  partsof  the  city.  The  Mapocho,  once  the  cause  of  destructive 
inundations  (cs[Kcially  in  1609  and  f;>^}\  was  enclosed  with 
solid  embankments  during  the  administration  of  Ambrosio 
()  l!iK;.:iii.s,  and  is  now  crossed  by  several  handsome  bridges; 
the  oldest  (1767-1779)  of  these  has  eleven  arches.  Santiago  is 
laid  out  with  great  regularity,  and  its  comparatively  brdad 
straight  streets  form  parallelograms  and  enclose  several  handsome 
pubUc  squares,  the  Plaaa  de  la  Indepcndencia,  the  Campode 
Man*  and  otheia.  The  principal  atiacu  bav*  booi  icpavad 
with  aspihah  fautead  of  the  oU  oobUcstone  and  Bd^an  blodt 
pavements;  water  is  brought  in  through  an  aqueduct  (1865) 
5  m.  long;  and  there  are  tramway  lines  on  all  the  principal 
streets. 

The  cathedral,  facing  on  the  Ptaaa  de  la  Independencia.  b  the 
oldest  of  the  churches.  OriR!n.^lly  creclcd  Pedro  de  Valdlviai  it 
wa»  rebuilt  bv  G.-iref.i  Hurtado  de  Meadoca,  was  destroyed  by  tlie 
canhtiuike  of  1647  and  was  rebuilt  on  a  new  nian  sufwcquent  to 
174S.  It  i>  It.  long  jnd  92  fl.  wide,  lia»  only  one  tower  and  is 
not  striking  in  app*.ir.incc.  Its  interior  <  In  orations,  however,  are 
rich  atxl  in  ei>«[  !.i-t<.  Aiimn^  th.v  LtliLT  et-clc&iastical  buiMingS 
arc  the  church  of  San  August  in.  erected  in  iy>s  by  Crist6bal  dc  Vera, 
and  in  laodcni  tiom  adorned  with  a  pUland  jnrtioo:  the  churches 
of  San  PranciieOii  La  Meteed  and  Santo  Domugo.  dating  from  the 
tSth  century ;  the  chiuch  of  the  Reformed  IX>minieant,  rich  in 
monolithic  marble  colamns;  the  Carmen  Alto,  or  church  of  the 
Carmelite  nunr>ery.  an  ele^.tnt  little  (withic  structure;  the  Augustine 
nunnery,  founded  by  Llishoi)  Mcdcllin  in  1576;  the  episcopal 
palace:  and  the  chapel  erected  in  1852  to  the  memory  ol  Pedro 
de  Vaklivia  next  to  the  house  in  which  be  b  icwMed  to  nave  lived. 
There  are  two  6ne  cemeteries— one  exclusively  Roman  Calbotie  and 
the  other  sccularited.  Mural  interment  is  the  custom  in  Santiago. 

Among  the  aeeular  building*  the  more  noteworthy  are  the  CapitoL 
with  its  rr)W4  of  rruiMiivc  columns  and  surrounded  with  beautiful 
garden-<:  the  .M  ru'i.i,  or  ext-ruiive  residi  nre,  which  contains  the 
ofliccs  of  the  cabinet  ministers  also;  the  municipal  piilaee:  the 
courts,  or  palace  of  justice;  the  post  oflice  and  telej^raph  (lijiart- 
ment;  the  exposition  palace  in  the  Quinta  Normal,  which  huuM.-* 
the  national  museum;  the  university  of  Chile,  datin  from  184a; 
the  oatkmal  library  with  over  loojooo  valumca;  the  aoiool  ef  Arte 
and  Trades  (Lyceo  de  Artca  y  Oficios);  the  national  conservatory  of 
music;  the  medical  school;  the  astronomical  observator>' ;  the 
national  institute;  the  mint:  and  a  municipal  theatre.  There  arc 
albO  a  military  school,  a  schcxil  of  agriculture,  mini^^;  L'^hr-jl.  notn'..il 
tchool*  and  a  number  of  chariublv  insiitutioni.  I  he  old  I  niversi- 
dad  de  San  Felipe,  founded  in  1747.  was  dosed  in  1839.  and  was 
succeeded  three  vears  later  by  tlie  present  national  university. 
Facing  the  Capitol,  which  includes  the  two  halls  of  Consress,  is  a 
small  park  and  commcntorative  shaft,  marking  the  spot  where  stood 
4hc  Ic-suits'  church,  burned  down  on  the  night  of  the  8th  of  Deoembsr 
iS6l.  and  with  k  "two  thooMd  yIeSSd,  OMraorhM."  dndiy 
women. 

There  is  railw.iy  comniiirii  ation  with  V'alp.ir  li^' i,  wiih  Los  Andes 
and  the  international  tunnel  and  with  the  provincial  capitals  of  the 
south. 

Santiago  was  founded  in  1541  by  Pedro  de  Va!divia,  who  is  as 
enpafied  in  the  concjuest  of  Chile,  and  it  received  the  i.tlc  of 
Santiago  del  Nuevo  Ksircmo.  It  bss Suffered  from  earthquakes 
and  from  i>oIiiic.il  diM-,rder.  After  the  defeat  of  the  royalistsat 
Chacabuco  (Feb.  lalh.  1817),  it  was  oocupted  by  tbe  levolo* 
tiooaiy  Ibroes  under  General  Joa(  de  San  Maitb.  llisnib  the 
scene  of  many  revolutionary  oMbnakS)  it  has  never  been 
subjected  to  a  regular  siege. 

The  province  of  Santiago,  bounded  N  hy  Aconcaicriia,  W  by 
MendoM.  S.  by  O'HipRins  and  Cokhasua  and  \V.  by  Valparaiso 
and  the  Pacific,  has  an  area  of  <;6(>s  SI  '11  a>id  ^  p>'pul,^tion  (1^05) 
of  415  6^6.  It  forms  part  of  the  "  Vale  of  Chile,"  celebrated 
for  its  fertility  and  fine  climate. 

SANTIAQO  OB  GOMFOSnU,  or  Samhaoo  (fonneriy  written 
»  /^.*  CMferirib  nd  abnetimea  CmfoHMU 
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ipiriu  and  the  mtaufactuK  of  liaea,  paper,  aoap,  c 
naicbo.  The  dty  bM  thft  ben  1h«  fldctatad  1 


•  city  o(  NAV  Si  ain,  in  the  province  of  Corunna;  at  the  northern 
terminus  of  a  railway  frum  luy,  near  the  conilucncc  of  the  Sar 
and  Sarcla  rivers,  and  jj  m.  S.  by  W.  of  the  city  of  Corunna. 
Pop.  (1900)  24ii20.  Santiago  is  built  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
Monte  Pedmao,  lurrounded  by  the  tnounuins  which  draw  down 
the  incessant  nia  that  sives  the  granite  buildings  of  its  deserted 
atfcets  nn  cstn  tint  «f  mflanrhnjy  and  dccajr.  lu  anmial 
ndahll  k  M  fab*  *  Mil  nnfy  tseetded  oo  the  i— fa^irf  of 
Eurapn.  TbedQriraslonBeiif  tbe  capital  of  Galicia;  it  gives 
itt  auM  to  one  of  tbe  four  military  orders  of  S^^oin,  which  rank 
as  foOeWS:  Compostela,  Cjl,atra\3,  AlcanUra  am!  Mrinlcsa; 
and  ft  is  still  the  scat  of  a  uiuvtrsily  and  of  an  arthbihhopric, 
which  long  disputed  the  claim  of  Toledo  to  the  primacy  of  all 
Spain.  In  the  middle  ages  its  shrine,  which  contained  the  body 
of  St  James  the  Great,  was  one  of  the  most  fanwus  in  Europe; 
so  numerous  were  the  pilgrims  that  the  popular  Spanish  name 
for  the  Milky  Way  is  £J  CamiAo  de  SaiUiago,  or  "  The  Santiago 
Road."  Tbe  dty  became,  in  ftct,  tbe  focus  of  all  tbe  an  and 
chivalry  of  adgbbouiini  Qidstcodoa,  and  a  spec  wbete  eoo- 
lictiac  iotereata  could  meet  on  netitra]  gmuad.  Ibe  Coocrega- 
tiea  of  Rltce  dedhred  in  1884  tbat  tbe  cathedral  ttill  enshrines 
the  veritable  body  of  the  apostle,  and  few  plarcs  of  pilfin  ni.ipe  in 
Europe  are  more  frequented.  The  city  contains  many  hospitals 
and  other  charitable  institutions,  which  are  open  to  the  pilgrims. 
In  1900  its  ecclesiastical  buildings  numbered  forty-six.  Its  chief 
industries,  apart  from  agriculture,  arc  brewing,  distillation  of 

,  chocolate  and 
1  for  fu  dm 

s'worfc. 

The  belief  tbat  St  Jaace  had  preached  in  S^ifai  ms  certainly 
cnneat  before  AJk  400.  Therelicsof  tbe  lalnt  were  said,  though 
the  nadltiDia  cunot  be  traced  back  fartber  than  to  tbe  i«th 
ceatviy,tehsve  been  disco\>cred  in  835  by  Theodomir,  bishop  of 
Iria,  irttewaa  guided  to  the  spot  by  a  star.  Hence  Cimpostda  is 
regarded  by  some  authorities  as  a  corruption  of  Campus  SklLu, 
"  I'lain  of  the  Star  ";  others  derive  it  from  Sun  Jacame  A  postal. 
AircorJiiig  to  ihc  Icpcnd  a  rhajn-l  was  forth'.",  it h  erected,  and 
the  bishopric  was  transferred  thither  by  a  special  bull  of  Pope 
Leo  III.  A  more  substantial  building  was  begun  in  868,  but 
was  totally  destroyed  in  997  by  the  Moors,  who,  howe%'er, 
respected  the  sacred  relics.  On  tbe  reconqucst  of  the  city  by 
Bennudo  UL  tbe  raeda  were  iapcoved,  and  p*^—  begia  to 
lock  to  tbe  abilBC.  whfcb  fast  grew  bi  lepntatioa. 

In  1078  tbe  erection  of  the  present  cathedral  was  begun  dmiagtbe 
episcopate  of  Diego  Ptdaes,  and  was  continued  until  II88,  when  the 
wrttern  doorway  wai  completed.  Minor  additioRs  proloneed  the 
work  un'il  Oil,  when  the  cathedral  was  ooniccrated.  It  is  a 
crutiforra  Rom,incwjuc  building,  and  keeps  its  original  form  in  tbe 
interior,  but  i>  diidmirc^i  externally  by  much  poor  late  work.  Besides 
the  dassu:  dome  and  dock-tower,  the  two  western  towers  have  been 
raised  to  a  height  of  mo  (t.  and  crowned  with  ntpolaa,  and  between 
then  has  beetf  erected  a  clasnc  Pprtico,  above  which  is  a  niche 
containing  a  statue  of  St  James.  The  fa^de  was  the  work  of  Fer- 
nando Casaa  y  Noboa  in  1738,  and  the  statue  was  by  Ventura 
Rodriguet  in  1764.  The  design  is  mediocre,  and  gains  its  chief 
effect  from  forming  jiart  of  an  extended  architectural  composition 
00  the  Plaxa  Mayor,  a  grand  square  surrounded  by  public  buildings. 
The  ground  rises  to  the  cathedral,  whu  h  is  njiiit-i)  [ly  a  maKnifur nt 
auaorupte  flight  of  steps,  flanked  by  sutucs  oi  Ua\id  ami  Solomon. 
AecMS  to  the  staircase  is  through  aonw  ioe  wrought-iron  gates,  and 
fa  the  oenti*.  oo  the  levd  of  tha  Ftaa,  is  the  entrance  to  a  Roman- 
esque chapel.  La  Iglesia  Ba)a,  constructed  under  the  portico  and 
contemporary  with  the  cathedral.  To  the  north  and  south,  and  in  a 
line  with  the  west  front,  .ire  dependent  building*  of  the  1 8th  century, 
grouping  well  with  it.  Those  to  the  south  contain  a  li^ht  and  elegant 
arcade  to  the  upper  windows,  and  serve  as  a  screen  to  the  doisiers, 
built  in  ISM  by  Fonscca,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Toledo.  They 
are  said  tow  the  brecst  in  Spain,  and  arc  a  lair  caample  of  the 
latMt  Gothic.  The  deTicate  sculpture  owr  the  haada  ef  the  windows 
and  atoag  the  srall  of  the  cloister  is  very  noticeable.  On  the  north 
of  the  cathedral  is  the  Plazuela  S.  Juan,  where  the  peasanu  collect 
to  do  their  marketing.  Here  is  the  conveiU  of  S  Martin,  built  in 
16^6,  which,  after  serving  as  a  barrack,  is  now  used  as  an  ecrlesi- 
«»tual  v  niiniry.  n-^torcd  to  the  chtic  h.  It  h.is  a  tolerable  cloister 
and  bell-tower.  Th«  north  side  of  the  cathedral  is  much  ovcriakl 
by  the  ugly  and  enravaipuit  omamenution  styled,  after  iu  chief 
Spanish  exponent  Gmmguera  (d.  1715),  CkarrsgiicrcsfM  work. 
The  aaaae  tfeetatea*  bee  been  anplied  to  the  cast  end,  where  is  tha 
Phsm  SiMnt  tUs  pie  Is  kept  CMd,  enoept  in  iubOee  ysaist 


it  is  opened  bv  tbe  archbishop.  The  corner  of  the  SOUth  transept  00 
the  Pfaia  dc  los  l^teros  has  been  muiilatrd  by  the  erection  of  the 
cluck  to«-er,  but  the  facade  is  intact.    Perhaps  the  dticf  beauty  of 

the  cathedral,  however,  isthe  Portico  dc  la  Gloria,  behind  the  western 
classic  portal.  It  is  a  work  of  the  nth  century,  and  proKibly  the 
utnujst  development  of  which  round  archoJ  (Gothic  is  •ap.iMc.  The 
shall*.  t>iniijn,i  .iml  ar(-hi\M!ls  lA  x):f  three  iJxjrways  wiuth  i^nn 
on  to  the  nave  and  aisles  arc  a  mass  of  strong  and  nervous  tculpturc. 
The  design  ia a  gcMialrepcsentat ion  of  the  Last  Judgment,  and  the 
subjects  m  ail  treated  with  a  quaint  grace  which  shows  the  work  of 
a  real  artist.  Faint  tncea  of  colour  ri<m,)in  and  give  a  tone  to  tbe 
whole  work.  It  is  probable  that,  ur.-.il  the  errctu^n  of  the  present 
grand  sHircase,  the  portico  couUl  ni.i  l>e  fi.tihed  from  the  I'Lira, 
but  stool  ofxn  to  the  air.  Thcrr  arc  no  tiwirl»  -.f  d<xirs  in  the  jarnbs, 
and  the  entrance  to  the  chapel  beneath  wouM  have  been  I  !.-  k.^ 
by  any  staircase  which  differed  muth  in  plan  from  the  pte^t  r.t  .  :ie. 
The  interior  of  the  church  is  one  of  the  pure^t  and  bc»t  examples  of 
Romanesque  work  to  be  met  with  in  Spain.  The  abeenoe  of  n 
ckrcstory  throws  an  imprcssi\-e  gloom  over  the  barrel-Vaulted  roof* 
which  rnake^  thi-  buiMing  swm  lar^jer  than  it  is.  A  passage  Iraifs 
from  the  north  tr.inv  ;a  (<>  the  I'arrotjuia  of  San  Juan. or  LaCorticda* 
a  small  but  inurcMmi;  portion  of  the  oriKinal  foundation.  .Many 
fine  examples  of  metal  work  arc  in  the  cat  hi  1tt.1l,  a<,  (or  in«tanLe, 
the  two  bronze  ambos  in  the  choir  by  luan  U.  Ccinu  of  1563.  the 
gilt  chandeliers  of  1 763  and  the  cnaindlcd  shrines  of  Sla  Cucafato 
and  Fructuoso.  The  great  censer  which  hangs  finni  the  cathedral 
r<x)f,  and  is  swung  by  an  iron  chain,  is  about  6  ft.  Mgh.  In  ' 
Capilla  del  RclicarM  are  a  gold  crudfix.  dated  874.oonta&£agnpi 
of  the  true  cross,  and  a  silver  gilt  cu>to«i;.i  of  1544. 

The  lh)»|>ii:io  de  los  Reye?,  on  the  n  rth  il  the  Plara  Mavor.  for 
the  reception  of  |»lgriros,  was  begun  in  iy>4  by  Ennoue  de  Egaa 
under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  It  consists  of  two  Gothic  and  two 
classic  courtyards  with  a  chapel  in  the  centre.  The  gateway  is  fine, 
and  there  is  some  vigonNis  carving  in  the  courtyards,  one  of  wWch 
contains  a  grsccfnl  lonntain.  The  suppmscd  Colegio  de  FonsecB 
and  the  adjoining  convent  of  S.  Gerommo  have  goix]  Rcnaissancr 
doorways.  The  university,  which  was  i  n  ,;tii!  in  1504  by  a  bull  of 
Pope  Julius  II.,  has  a  library  containinK  («.>,fH>)  vohimes  .md  several 
MSS.,  manv  valuable  and  one  dating  Imm  7-H.  Those  of  the  Scmi- 
nario  (1777)  have  no  merit.  The  chapd  of  the  convent  of  S.  Fran* 
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lAKIIAOO  n  CUBA,  a  dty  and  seaport  of  Cuba,  on  tbe  & 
coast  of  tbe  E.  end  of  the  island,  capital  of  the  province  o( 

Oric  re,  at-.d  next  to  Havana  the  most  important  city  of  th« 
Republic.  Top.  (tyo;)  4S.470,  of  whom  56  ;%  was  coloured 
and  ij  6%  was  foreign-born.  Il  is  connected  by  the  Cuba 
railway  with  Havana,  540  m.  to  the  W.N'.W.;  short  railways 
extend  into  the  interior  through  gaps  in  the  mountains  north- 
ward; and  there  arc  steamer  oonneidoos  with  other  Cuban  porta 
and  with  New  York  and  Europe. 

Santiago  is  situated  about  6  m.  inland  on  a  magnificent  land- 
locked bay  (6  m.  loni;  and  3  m.  wide),  connected  with  the  Caribbma 
Sea  by  a  loni;,  n.irrow,  winding  channel  with  rocky  escarpment 
wai:*.  in  iilacib  Uh".  than  hkj  >i!-.  ajkin.  I  dr  largest  vessels  hj\'« 
ready  entrance  to  the  harbour — which  has  a  periphery  of  is  m.  or 
more  in  length  but  dinet  aeosss  to  the  wharves  is  impossibk  for 
those  ef  Boes  thn  Mdsnie  dnfc  (about  14  ft.).  SmitK  Key.  an 
island  used  aaa  waMring*plaoetdivideait  into  an  outer  and  an  inner 
basin.  To  the  E.  of  die  sea  portal  sund  the  Morro.  a  pi<.-iuresqvn 
fort  (built  l6n  seq.).  on  a  jutting  point  200  ft.  above  tbe  water, 
and  the  Estrclia;  and  to  the  \V.  the  Socapa.  Wi-t  of  the  harbuur 
are  low  hills,  to  the  E.  precipitous  clifis,  and  N.  and  N.E..  below  the 
superb  background  of  the  Sierra  Macstra.  is  an  ainphillieatre  of 
bills,  over  which  the  dty  str^iggles  in  tortuous  sircrts.  Tbe  houses 
ara  almost  all  of  one  storeyi  tNiilt  in  the  quaint  style  of  southern 
Spain,  with  red-tile  roofs,  and  the  better  ones  with  verandas  and 
court  gardens.  There  is  a  promenade  along  the  harbour  and  a 
botanical  garden.  K.u-ing  the  Plata  de  Ccspedes  (once  Plaaa  de 
la  Rcina  and  then  PUti  de  Armas)  arc  hotels  and  clubs,  the  large 
munlripal  building — formerly  the  governor's  pkilace  (1S55  kcj.)— 
and  the  cathedral.  In  the  cathedral,  which  is  in  better  usie  than 
the  cathedral  of  Havana,  Diego  Velasques  (e.  i46o-i534)>  conqueror 
of  Cuba,  waa  bnried.  It  has  suflerca  much  from  earthquakes  and 
has  been  extensively  repaired.  Probably  the  oldest  building  in  Cuba 
is  tbe  convent  of  San  I'randaco  (a  church  since  tbe  secularization  of 
the  religious  orders  in  1841),  which  dates  in  pirt  from  the  fir-t  sif 
of  the  16th  century.  The  l8th<entury  Filarmonia  iheatrt  r  r  w 
dilapidated.  The  other  public  liuildinps  arc  hardly  iicitn»un  l^iv . 
Great  improvements  haw  been  nude  in  the  city  since  the  cn<l  of 
coionLal  rule,  especially  as  regards  the  streets,  tbe  water-supply 
and  other  public  works,  and  sanitation.  On  a  hill  owerloohiag  the 
dty  b  a  beautiful  school-house  of  native  limestone,  ended  by  the 
*  '  inilitafytowraaMnteaaaoddforthensteftheidBad. 
Is  tha  konist  diy  «( Cuba  (Mas  tMBpsiBMOT  ia 
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•boBt  83*  F.,  in  sommer  about  88*),  owins  mainly  to  the  mountain* 
that  ihut  off  the  brrri«  (rom  the  E.  There  i%  »i)(>erb  nwHintain 
accnery  on  the  roadt  lo  Kl  C.mcy  ami  San  Lui«  ( ]»  ijj  i>>07,  3441),  in 
the  thicUy  populated  vallry  of  the  Cauta.  In  the  Ivirrrn  mountain- 
ous country  Mtroundins  the  city  are  valuable  mine*  o(  iron,  copper 
and  ntinganeie.  On  tnew  the  prosperity  of  the  province  Utfely 
depend!.  Tlwc  are  alio  foundrica,  •oap-worlcs,  tan  yarda  and  i&ftr 
factoriea;  Hm  dty  hat  an  important  trade  with  the  interior,  with 
other  Cuban  port».  and  to  a  Ie«*  extent  with  New  Yorlt  and  European 
ports.  Mineral  ores,  tobacco  and  cigars,  coffee,  cacao,  sugar  and  rum 
and  cal>tDet-wo<id*  .-ire  the  m.\in  .-»rti( ie»  of  extx>rt.  (Vi(ii«t  orr  »a» 
OQcc  cxp<^rted  in  .14  Rrrjt  tiujr.titio  as  2^.000  t<rns  ;inrij.illv,  but 
the  be«t  days  (A  the  mine*  were  in  the  middle  of  the  I9ih  wntury. 
Tka  odaeB  «  Cpbra^  •  fnr  wMm  W.  of  Santiago,  have  an  interesting 
kaiory.  They  were  ink  worfieil  for  the  government  by  slaves, 
vUcb  wen  (reed  ia  1799. 

History. — Santia^  Is  less  important  politically  under  the 
Republic  than  it  was  when  Cuba  was  a  Spanish  dependency.  The 
place  was  founded  in  1514  by  Diego  Velazquez,  an<l  the  capital 
of  the  island  was  removed  thithrr  from  Baracoa.  Its  splendid 
bfty,  aad  easy  communication  with  the  capital  of  Santo  Domingo, 
Ibca  tke  scat  o(  government  of  the  Indies,  determined  its  original 
inpoiUBce.  From  Santiaco  in  1518-1519  departed  the  historic 
opadkions  of  Juan  de  Cf^ahm,  HcfiUB  C6rt<«  aod  P&nfilo  de 
ItonfiM  tbalMtot»tWMthMidiiweaolMM,cidiidim 
nflon.  SoinpoctwttlnadinratUiecftjrtliat  lu  lyinitaiidailo 
bad  tke  powen  of  a  Spanish  city  of  the  second  class.  In  x 52*  it 
wcalwd  the  arms  and  title  of  ciudad,  and  iu  church  was  made 
tke  cathedral  of  the  i.sland  (Baracoa  losing  the  honour).  But 
before  1550  the  drain  of  military  expedition'^  to  the  continent, 
the  quarrels  of  civil,  military  and  ccclcstasi ir.il  powers,  and  of 
citizens,  and  the  emigration  of  colonists  to  the  Main  (not  in 
small  part  due  to  the  aIx>lit)on  of  the  etuomiendas  of  the  Imlian.s), 
pvoduced  a  fatal  decadence.  In  15S/)  Havana  became  the 
aphal.  Santiago  was  occupied  and  plundered  by  French 
comin  in  1553,  and  acain  Iqr  a  British  ailiUfy  fone  from 
luHicn  in  166*.  The  captos  «f  Ibat  Maad  had  caiucd  an 
fanrntgnHfn  of  Spanish  rtfngeca  to  Santiago  that  pntly  in- 
oeaaed  iu  importance;  and  the  fliidt  trade  t«  the  same  island- 
mainly  in  hides  and  cattle — that  flourished  from  this  time  on- 
ward was  a  main  prop  of  prosperity.  From  1607  lo  1R26  the 
islaod  was  divided  into  two  depart mrr.ts.  wi-.h  S.^ntiapo  as  the 
capital  of  the  E.  department — under  a  governor  who  until  i.'toi 
hi  political  matters  reccivid  or  lrrs  direct  from  the  crown,  .\ftcr 
1826  Santiago  was  simply  the  capital  of  a  province.  In  July  1741 
a  British  squadron  from  Jamaica  under  Admiral  Edward  W-mcri 
and  General  Thomas  Wenlworth  landed  at  Guantinamo  (which 
thay  aamcd  Cumberland  Bay)  and  during  four  month*  opoated 
— ancc—fuUy a^hwt  .SaniiajrK  ThedfaaataaiadagNatiftvaica 
aBOog  the  BntUi,  who  kMt  perhaps  MOO  Mt  of  sooe  men.  The 
bishopric  became  an  archbishopric  b  1788,  when  a  suffragan 
b)sb<^ric  was  established  at  Havana.  J.  B.  VaiUant  (governor 
in  i;S^i:  /i}  .-ind  J.  X.  Quirtana  (governor  in  1796-17Q'))  did 
much  to  improve  the  city  and  encourage  literature.  After  the 
cession  of  Santo  Domingo  to  France,  and  ,iflrr  the  French 
cvamation  of  that  island,  thousands  of  refugees  sclUcd  in  and 
about  Santiago.  They  founded  coffee  and  sugar  plantation?, 
and  gave  a  great  impulse  to  trade.  The  population  in  1827  was 
alxMit  27,000.  There  were  dcstructiwecaithquakcs in  167s.  1679. 
tjM'and'  185a.  J>x  Fiaaceaoo  Antommarchi  (ijSo-iSjS),  the 
pignieiaa  1^  attandad  Mapoleoo  hi  hb  laat  Qlneai,  died  in 
SnUaf*,  aad  a  ■oaMMant  m  the  cemetcty  comnwaoiatea  hia 
liiMfaiihini  to  the  poor.  In  the  19th  century  loaie  itrlkbif 
UnoHcal  events  arc  associated  with  Santiago.  One  was  the 
"Viii^aius  "  affair.  The  "  Virginius  "  was  a  blockadc-runncr 
in  the  Civil  War;  it  became  a  prize  of  the  Federal  government, 
by  which  it  was  sold  in  i8;o  to  an  .\mcrican,  J.  F.  Patterson, 
who  immediately  registered  it  in  the  New  York  Custom  House. 
It  later  appeared  that  Patterson  was  merely  acting  for  a  number 
vi  Cuban  insurgents.  On  the  jist  of  October,  then  commanded 
hy  Joacph  Fiy,  a  ionner  oflker  of  the  Fcdctal  and  Conf edeiat* 
mmtt  aad  hwriag  a  crew  of  <fty-twe  (chiefly  Amedcana  and 
EatfAawa)  aad  ns  passengers  (mo6tly  Cubans),  aha  was 
ciptaiod  off  Maiiat  Bay,  Jamaica,  by  the  Spaddi  vaael 
*  Tsnado^**  aad  ma  taken  to  SaatiaiP^  when,  aflar  a  aaBiuiy 


cooit-martial,  53  of  the  crew  and  passengers,  including  Fry  and 
some  Americans  and  Englishmen,  \u  rc  executed  on  the  4th,  7th 
and  8th  of  November,  krlitions  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States  tiecanic  strained,  and  war  seemed  imminent,  but  on  the 
8th  of  December  the  Spanish  government  agreed  to  surrender 
the  "  Virginius  "  on  the  j6ih,  to  deliver  the  survivors  of  the  crew 
and  passcngcrstoan  American  warshipat  Santiago,  and  to  aalnlO 
the  American  flag  at  Santiago  on  the  :5th  if  it  should  BOt  bo 
proved  befoce  tliat  date  that  tbe  "  Virginius  "  waa  not  entitled 
to  sail  under  Aacricancotoun.  The  "  Vir^ntaa  **  toundcied  off 
Cape  Hatteiaaaaihewaabaiasbnmhtto  the  United  States.  The 
Attomey-GeBefltt  of  the  Vidtied  States  decided  before  the  35th 
tliat  the  "  Virginius  "  was  the  property  of  Ct  nrr.il  Qucsada  and 
other  Cubans,  and  had  had  no  right  to  cajry  the  American  flag. 
Uri  li  r  An  .i^;r< rmitit  of  the  J7lh  of  February  1875,  the  Spani>h 
govcrnmeiu  [uiid  to  the  United  Slates  an  indemnity  of  SSo.ooo 
for  the  cxeiuti.ici  of  ihe  .Americans,  and  an  indemnity  was  also 
paid  to  the  British  government.'  I'hc  most  notable  militaiy  and 
naval  evenU  (in  Cuba)  of  the  Spanish-Aroeiicaa  WarCf  Ji^OI  189S 
took  place  at  and  near  Santiago.  Monuments  ^M—tTTTIIWIltf  the 
actions  at  El  Caney  and  San  Juan  HiQ. 

MMTIAOO  Dl  LAS  VUAI,  aa  hJand  city  of  Havana 
provfaKO,  Cuba,  abont  la  n.  S.  of  Havana.  Pop.  (igo?)  6462. 

Tobacco  is  the  principal  indnttiy.  An  agricultural  cxiH  rinicnt 
station  is  maintained  »iere  by  the  C  uban  govcrncntnt.  The 
toAn  (l.LtcN  fr. im  i^S^,  when  a  church  was  built  for  a  colony  of 
tub.i<.LU  cultivators  of  the  neigbboiubood.  In  1721  it  received 
the  title  and  piMlqica  of  a  itfa,  and  la  tSu  thoaa  of  a 

ciudad. 

SANTIAOO  DEL  ESTERO.  a  province  of  Argentina,  bounded 
N.  by  Salta  and  the  Chaco  territory,  E.  by  tlie  Cbaco  and  Santa 
Ft',  s.  by  Cordoba,  and  W.  by  Catunaica,  T^Kiiaiaa  and  Saha. 
Area  39,764  sq.  m.;  popi  (1895}  t6t,5eai  (1904*  catiaMtcd) 
186,205,  chiefly  Chiiwianlaffd  Indbaa.  The  Mrface  of  the 
province  ia  flat  aad  hnr,  chhfly  open  piafaia  thinly  covered  with 
grass.  There  are  fbrcata  fal  the  W.  and  N.,  extensive  swamps 
along  the  river  courses  and  large  saline  areas,  csfRcially  in  the 
S.W.  The  Salado  (called  Pasage,  and  Juranunlo  in  Salta) 
crosses  the  province  from  X  \V.  to  S.E.  ami  empties  into  the 
Parana,  ami  the  Du'ce,  or  Saladillo,  which  has  its  sources  in  the 
SKrra  de  .Vcomiuija,  crosw^^i  the  province  in  the  same  general 
direction,  and  is  lost  in  the  great  saline  swamps  of  Porongos, 
on  the  Cordoba  frontier.  Th«  climate  is  extremely  hot,  tbe 
maximum  temperature  being  izi'  (Mulhall},  minim um  33*, 
and  the  mean  annual  71*,  with  an  aanaal  rainfall  of  35  in. 
Sugar,  wheat,  alfalfa,  Indiaa  ooni«  tobacco  and  hides  are  tbe 
principal  products,  aad'eottod,  which  was  gTo«-n  here  under 
the  Inoft,  is  stiU  produced.  The  province  is  traversed  by  the 
Tucuman  extension  of  the  Buenos  Aires  and  Kosario  railway, 
by  a  French  from  S.mta  Fc  to  Turuman,  and  by  afanachof 
the  Central  NDrthrrn  (Cordoba  section)  railway. 

The  provincial  capital,  Santuco  m  i.  EsxtBO,  is  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rio  Dulcc,  745  m.  N.W.  of  Buenos  Aires,  with 
wliuh  it  is  Connected  by  rail.  Pop.  (1904,  estimated)  i2|iaoo^ 
chiefly  of  Indian  descent.  The  city  stands  on  a  level  open 
plain,  520  ft.  above  sca-levcl,  and  in  the  vidllty  of  hi^ 
swampa  itsUrot)  bordering  the  Rio  Dulca;,  ftwn  wldeb  ita 
naaia  b  deiived.  There  are  a  mmber  of  Interesting  old 
baUdtma  la  Iha  cny-a  govemnent  house,  several  churches,  a 
Jesidt  eoOege,  a  Franciscan  convent  and  a  girls*  orphanage. 
The  city  was  founded  in  1553  I'X  Francisco  de  .Vguirrc  and  was 
the  first  capital  of  the  province  of  Tucuman,  the  cirliest  settled 
of  the  La  riaU provinces  In  i6i5lhecalhedral  wa^acciiJentally 
burnt  and  the  bishop  removed  to  Cordoba.  The  city  has  suffered 
much  through  inundations  from  the  Rio  Duke,  and  from  frequent 
local  revolutions  caused  by  miagovernment  and  the  struggles  of 
rival  factions.  In  1663  an  tanndation  carried  away  hall  the 
capital,  and  tbe  populatioo  waa  ao  reduced  that  ht  1680  the  teat 
of  govermneat  was  reenovcd  to  San  Miguel,  now  Ttmiaan. 
In  1820  Santiago  del  Eslero  became  a  separate  province. 

'  Sec  F.  E.  Chad  wick,  Tke  Rtlationi  beivxtn  Ike  United  Stale f  and 
Spmm:  Diflmmtg  tfiew  Yorit.  lyy). 
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SANTILLANA,  IRIOO  LOPEZ  DE  HENDOZA.  MAKQtns  of 
(ij9S-i4$8),  CaatiliAn  poet,  was  born  at  Carri6n  de  los  Condcs  in 
OU  Cttlile  on  the  19th  of  August  1398.  His  father,  Diego 
Hnitado  de  Mendosa,  giand  admiral  oif  Castile,  having  died 
ia  1405,  tht  bw  WIS  «dacitcd  under  the  eye  oi  his  mothes, 
DoOtLeoBordeaVilitSiraaMiof  great  stimgth  of  character. 
Tnm  Ua  eigbUMHttb  yaw  aanw^  In  tocuM  an  ioaeaain^ 
pranineaitAgunattbecoaitof  JuaalLef  CMlle,  diitinguiahmg 
hhaMlf  ia  both  civil  and  militaiy  Mivice,  he  was  created 
marquts  de  SantilLana  and  conde  dd  Real  de  Manunares 
for  the  part  he  took  in  the  battle  of  Olmcdo  (igth  of  May  1455) 
In  the  struggle  of  the  Castilian  nobles  asainsl  the  influence 
the  constable  Alvaro  de  I,ur.a  he  showed  Rrcat  moderation, 
but  in  145]  he  joined  the  combination  which  cflectcd  the  fall 
of  the  favourite  in  the  following  year.  From  the  death  of 
Juan  II.  in  1454  Mendosa  took  little  part  in  public  affairs, 
devoting  himicU  mainly  to  the  pursuits  of  literature  and  to  pious 
meditation.   He  died  at  Guadalajara  on  the  35lh  of  March  I4s8> 

Mendoza  sharet  with  Juan  de  Villalpando  the  distinction  of  intnv 
dadag  the  lonnct  into  Castile,  but  hit  production*  in  this  daas  are 
eonvaational  metrical  exercisci.  lie  was  much  more  successful  in 
the  ttmmilia  and  vaqutira — highland  p.i!iloraI»  .liter  the- Provencal 
manner.  His  rhymed  collection  of  Prax-frtnos  de  e_io't.-ui  tlf  !nna  i 
frucixutlA  cnstilanzdi  wa»  prtfured  for  \ho  li^o  of  Don  l.nnquc.  the 
beir-apparcnt.  To  the  same  didactie  r.itcKurv  Iii:'i<iik  ttu'  liumln  d 
and  eighty  stanzas  entitled  Diaioio  de  Bun  contra  Forluna,  while  the 
Dfttmni  d*  jPyiMdi  is  a  hitter  deouodatioa  of  Alvaro  de  Luna. 
The  ChmiiMa  dit  Ptmm  b  a  Dantesque  dtwm-dialoguc,  in  octave 
stanzas  (d(  Offt  atqisr),  fouaded  on  the  disastrous  tca-fiRht  off 
Ponca  in  laas,  when  Oie  kings  of  Aragon  and  Navarre  and  the 
Infante  Enrique  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Genoese.  The  three 
lait  namrd  compositions  are  the  best  of  bantillana's  more  ambitious 
poems,  but  tlicy  are  deficient  in  the  elmnt  simplicity  of  the 
MTTaniUat,  Thne  unpcetcntious  songs  arc  in  every  npaairii  aatho* 
hxy,  and  are  familiar  even  to  uneducated  Spaniards. 

BtBLlocKArilV. — Obrat,  edited  by  Jo*6  .Amador  de  lot  Rloa 
(Madrid.  iSo);  M.  Mrn^nde/  y  Pclayo,  Antolotui  de  pMtM  UritM 
tasitUanos  (Madrid.  vol  v.  pp.  7ft-i44:  B.  Saaviieati.  / 

Primi  Injiujsi  di  Danie.dri  Pelr.arM  t  dtl  JtiTfeffft  $wBc  flifirihilil 
i/Wf  iiefe  (Milan,  1903).  pp.  127-186^ 

UimL  MOVinn  0787-1877),  tuSkm  wHtnuomet,  was 
bom  on  the  jolh  of  Jaimaiy  1787  at  Caprcte,  in  the  province 
of  Arezzo.  He  was  from  1813  professor  of  astronomy  at  the 
university  and  director  of  the  observatory  at  Padua.  He 
wrote  Elemtnii  di  astronomic  (1  vols.  i8jo,  and  ed.  ifi,?o), 
Tcond  dfj^li  stromenii  oUid  (j  vols.  182S),  and  many  sricritific 
memoirs  and  notices,  among  which  are  five  catalogues  of  tcle- 
aoopic  stars  between  -I- 10*  and  -  i  s°  declination,  from  observa- 
float  made  at  the  Padua  observatory.  He  died  on  the  ]6th 
of  June  1877. 

See  Ai»rmumiKk»  Natkntkm,  Na  9a;  JImII.  iVW.  ^  Astr. 
Situ  Nfti  38> 

lAXTLBT.  SIR  CHARLES  (■''u-  ),  English  vocalist, 
•on  of  an  organist  at  Liverpool,  was  born  on  the  2Mh  of  February 
1854.  He  ssas  g;vcn  a  thorough  tnusicAJ  education,  and  having 
determined  to  adopt  the  career  of  a  singer,  be  went  in  1855  to 
Milan  and  studied  tinder  Gaetano  Nava.  He  had  a  fine  baritone 
voice,  and  while  ia  Italy  he  began  singing  small  parts  in 
opera.  In  1857  kaMumcd  to  London,  and  on  i6th  November 
nade  liit  finl  ■Mtaiaiicc  in  the  jiart  of  Adan  in  The  CrtaUon 
it  St  Maitb^  HiilL  Im  tHA  ^pairing  fai  Jaauaiy  in 
n«  Oaalfan,  he  aaag  the  tia&^  la  £1^  in  11^ 
Eaetcr  Han.  Ia  1859  he  tang  at  Covent  Garden  as  lt«e]  bi  the 
opera  Dinerak,  and  in  1863  he  appeared  in  Ttali.in  opera  in  // 
TrMoltr*.  Hewasthenengaged  by  >fai>Icso.T  ior  iltr  Maj«ty's, 
aad  bb  regular  connexion  with  the  E:iKliih  o|K.-ratic  stage  only 
ceased  in  1870,  when  he  sang  as  V'andcrdcckcn  in  The  Flying 
Dutchman.  His  Last  appearance  -in  opera  was  in  the  same 
part  with  the  Carl  Rota  Company  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in 
1876.  Meanwhile,  in  s8il  baiang  Etijtk  at  the  Birmingham 
FettivaU  aad  ia  i86a  ana  angiged  for  the  Haadel  Festival 
at  tltt  Oyilal  Pfelaee.  At  tka  nuiical  fintlvali  and  00  the 

bamftM«paa"To 
I  tte  Cdlaitr  "  or  "  Maid  «t  AtheM,**  be  «as 
uafpraacbaUe,  aad  bb  oraterio  ibtiiBt  cuiled  an  tbe 


traditions  of  his  art.  He  was  knighted  in  1907.  Ia  ttj^tSutiigf 
married  Gertrude  Kemble,  and  their  daii^Ucrt  Editb  Saallqrt 
had  a  great  success  as  a  concert  singer. 

SANTO  DOHINOO  (San  Domingo,  DouunCAN  Raraauc,  or 
officially  RepubUCA  Dominican-a],  a  state  in  tbe  West  Indies. 
It  occupies  iwo-thlrdt  of  the  island  of  Haiti  (f .».)  and  has  an 

area  of  about  ai|.  m.  The  adroiniM  retina  ia  ia  tbe  haada 
of  tbiae  co-onUiiata  *'pqwen"— die  aiaciiliva.  iba  kgiriativa 

and  the  judicial.  Under  the  constitution  of  1844,  modified  is 
1870. 1880, 1881, 1887, 1896,  and  1908,  the  president  is  tbe  bead 
of  the 'executive  He  is  chosen  by  an  electoral  college  and 
serves  for  six  years,  and  he  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  seven 
ministers.  The  legislature,  called  the  National  Congress,  con- 
sists of  a  Senate  of  13  members,  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies 
of  34  members  elected  fur  four  years  by  a  limited  suffrage. 
The  Supreme  Court  comprises  a  chief-justice,  six  jtisticca 
appointed  by  the  0>ngrest,  and  ooe  justice  appointed  by  tbe 
pmideBt.  Tbe  republic  u  divided  into  six  proviaoes  aad  lis 
mtritinit  dhtikti.  Each  province  and  district  it  adminiitawd 
by  a  governor  appelated  by  tbe  Cahfact.  TbetaiaaaBattaraqr* 
most  of  whicb  it  ttatioiiBd  at  tba  Qty  of  Saato  DaadBfo,  aad 
military  service  is  compidsory  in  the  event  of  foreign  war.  Tbe 
navy  consists  of  one  small  gun-boat.  Primary  education  is 
free  and  coit;pul»ry  elementary  schools  are  sup[><jrted  largely 
by  the  local  authorities,  .md  the  higher,  technical  and  normal 
schools  by  the  government.  Tbcre  is  a  professional  school 
with  the  character  and  functions  of  a  university.  The  Roman 
Catholic  is  the  state  religion,  but  all  others  are  allowed  ttndcr 
certain  restrictions.  The  monetary  unit  is  a  silver  coin  of  tba 
value  of  a  franc,  called  the  dominicano,  but  in  1897  the  United 
SuteagoU  dollar  was  adopted  aa  the  Maadaid  of  valae.  The 
raids  in  the  hiteriar  are  primitive,  but  tbe  gBvcnuBCBt  eacooracea 
the  cooatructioB  of  caflwaya.  A  Uaa  nias  betwcea  Saadses 
and  La  Vega,  and  another  between  Santiago  and  Porto  Plata. 
The  republic  joined  the  Postal  Union  in  18S0.  The  expocta 
include  tobacco,  coffee,  cacao,  sugar,  mahogany,  logwood,  cedar, 
salinwood,  hides,  honey,  gum  and  wax.  The  collection  of  tbe 
customs  and  other  revenues  specially  assigned  to  the  secur- 
ance  of  bonds  was  in  the  hands  of  an  American  company 
until  1899,  when  this  defaulted  in  the  payment  of  interest 
and  the  govenunent  took  over  tbe  coDicwoa.  In  1905,  to 
foTcetall  foreign  fatterventlon  for  seauinc  payment  ef  tbe  State 
debt,  Pmideiit  ReoNvdt  nude  aa  agweat  «itb  Suita 
Domingo,  under  which  the  United  Stat«  UBdMoek  to  ad  jtot 
the  republic't  foreign  obligations,  and  to  aMuae  dttige  of  the 
ctutoms  houses.  A  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  United  Statca 
Senate  in  1907,  and  an  American  citizen  is  temporarily  receiver 
of  customs.    In  June  1907  the  debts  amounted  to  $17,000,000. 

Santo  Domingo  h.as  the  fine»t  sug.-ir  lands  in  the  West  Indies; 
tobacco  and  cacao  flourish;  the  mountain  regions  arr  especially 
suited  to  the  ruhure  of  roflfff,  and  trupicil  (ruils  will  gtnw  any 
where  with  a  iTur.uiium  of  attenlLon.  Durmg  the  earlier  >*car^  of  tKe 
Spanish  occupation  g<>ld  to  the  value  of  £90,000  was  sent  annually 
to  Spain,  besides  much  silver.  Piatianau  auagaaaaa.  ieoa,  «qppcr« 
tin;  antimony,  opals  and  ehatotdoay  an  alsa  Mead,  la  tbe  Ncyba 
valley  there  are  two  lemailcibh  bflbt  CBmpoiid  of  pant  rook  ■ah. 
Only  an  influx  of  capital  aad  aa  satigelie  popalatioa  art  atedid  te 

develop  these  resources. 

Santo  Domingo,  the  capital  of  the  republic,  is  situated  OB  the 
south  coast.  At  a  distance  of  45  m.  N.  lies'  the  town  of  Azua  (pofi. 
1500)  founded  in  1504  by  Diego  Columbtts.  It  stands  in  a  plain,  rich 
■ whidi '  " 


in  salt  and  asphalt,  whidi  was  the  scene  of  the  first  planting  of  sugar 
in  the  West  Indies.  Santbgo  (pop.  ta,ooo),  the  capital  r.f  the  Vega 
Real,  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Yaqui  river.  160  m  N  \\  of  the 

capital,  in  the  richest  agricultural  district  in  the  «3te  It  cjntrols 
the  tobacco  trade  which  is  chiefly  in  German  and  L)ut<  h  h.-inrl^  Us 
port,  Porto  Plata  (pop.  15,000),  u  the  outlet  of  t!;e  1  nta--  \  ej;j  ^Rcal 
district.  La  Vega, perhaps  the  most  beautiful  city  of  '-inf'i  Di  mingo, 
lies  in  the  midst  of  a  lovely  savanru.  or  plain,  turrounOcd  by  wclU 
wooded  hills,  and  has  a  magnificent  old  cathedral.  Six  mile*  away 
is  the  Cerro  Santo,  a  hiU  787  ft.  in  height,  firing  aheuptly  fiom  the 
plain,  on  the  summit  o(  Whicn  Columbus  plantecTa  great  cross  on  his 
first  visit  in  M^.v  Seybo  (5000).  Monti  Cristi  (3000)  and  Samana 
(lywi)  are  the  only  other  town?  of  any  size.  The  population  of  the 
republic  is  about  500,000.  I  he  fx-ople  are  mainly  miilattoes  of 
Spanish  descent,  but  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  oegroes 
aad  wWtea  of  both  Creole  aad  Ettfopaaa  ofigia.  Miticrily  the 
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•fcfcw  ttayg  the  predomlintlnt  iaAmx.  The  peopb,  on  the  wfiole. 
*n  quiet,  Ixry  and  shtftlcM,  but  Hibject  at  time*  to  great  poliitcal 
excitement.    tY.ry  are  Spanuh  in  their  mode  of  life  and  habitt  of 

Ihought.   S;.ini-.h  !rio  is  the  common  language,  though  both  French 

and  fLrif-.U  h        ?(«ikin  in  the  tovinsi. 

Hisiary. — Alter  the  downfall  of  Touaaaint  I'Ouverture  (see 
Haiti)  there  followed  the  initiation  of  the  black  Hattiu  Empin: 
wider  Jeaq  Jacques  Denalioca  in  i8o^  Spain,  however,  cttab- 
titbed  beneU  anew  oo  the  eaatcro  cad  of  Uw  iiUiid  in  iSo6, 
Hafd  anruMin  fndfpmdcnt.  Suto  Dwniiiio  coatUmed  thus 
ft  SkMoidi  iinMiMiiiii  mtil  i8ax,  wbea,  WHfer  the  itttberity  and 
!■(  ci  Colombia,  a  republic  was  proclaimed,  and  tlw  Spaniards 
withdrew.  In  the  following  year  the  Haitian  president  Boyer 
invaded  Santo  Domingo,  Join<  >I  it  to  Haiti  and  ruled  the  entire 
island  till  his  fall  in  1843.  The  S[ur.ijh  part  of  the  island  again 
became  independent  of  JLiiti  in  1S44,  when  the  Dominican 
Republic  was  founded,  and  since  that  lime  the  two  political 
tfivistons  have  bcea  maintained,  and  their  respective  inhabitants 
have  crown  more  and  mon  estranged.  The  earlier  years  of  the 
utm  Bqwblic  wen  BailMl  by  the  struggles  between  Vtdxo 
Siltfiai  aad  BaeDavcutua  Blez,  who  Svith  the  exception  of  a 
few  MlUln  wader  Jimqics,  occupied  the  presidency  in  turn 
mitfl  i86t.  In  that  year  Santana,  with  the  consent  of  the  people, 
pradaizned  the  annexation  of  Santo  Domingo  by  Spain.  The 
Spaniards,  however,  did  not  bng  enjoy  their  sovereignty,  for  the 
harshness  of  their  rule  provoked  a  successful  revolution  under 
Jose  Maria  Cabral  in  1S64;  and  in  flic  following  year  lliey 

withdrew  all  claim  to  the  country.  Biez  was  again  chosen 
pnadeot,  but  was  Mtm  oat  Bgr  Cabnl  after  a  year  «f 


lt68  to  1873  Btanaa  oece  again  in  office,  and  during 
dib  tent  ovKCara  «m  Bade  to  tbe  Uaiud  Sutes  with  a  view 
to  aaaoatloa.  Gcnenl  Ol  E.  Babcack  wia  despatched  by 
President  Grant  to  report  on  the  condition  and  resources  of  Santo 
Domingo,  and  whUe  there,  in  1869,  he  negotiatc<i  a  treaty  by 
which  the  republic  was  to  become  part  of  the  United  States. 
Although  ratificil  by  the  Dominican  Senate,  this  tre.ity  was 
opposed  in  the  l  rj[e<!  Slates  Scn.itc,  under  the  Ici  ^i  rship  o( 
Charles  Sumner,  and  was  itnaJly  rejected.  In  187 1  three  com- 
missioners were  vppiAateA  by  President  Grant  to  report  further, 
bat  altliou|)i  tbeir  rqxirt  was  favourable  to  annexation,  no  actk>n 


bgr  ConiaWs  (1873-1879),  under  whom 
tiw  eeaatry  enjoyed  a  period  of  tnnquillity.  Great  poQtkal 
agitation  followed,  which  terminated  in  iSSa  with  the  election 
of  Ulises  Hetireaux,  a  negro,  and  capable  statesman.  Under 
his  despotic  rule  of  nearly  17  years,  the  republic  enjoyed  greater 
prosperity  and  tranquiUjty  than  it  had  ever  known.  He  was 
aaassinated  in  July  iSw,  and  was  succeeded  by  Jimincz,  who 
was  driven  out  by  General  Vasquez  in  igoj.  Vasquez,  in  turn, 
WIS  deposed  by  a  revolution  headed  by  General  Wos  y  Gil, 
ate  became  president  In  1903,  but  was  overthrown  by  Jindncx 
fa  Movcotbcr  of  that  year.  In  1904  Jiminex  was  capi^bd  umI 
CF.  Msnkabecaaapmid^  SaawaCM«w«a»lBMlkd 
la  igotf^  iBd  b  1908  a  vem  cuustlLutlon  wu  pndabned  lad 
Caom»  «M  dKtad  for  the  term  1908-1014. 

BnU0G8Anrr,^B.  Edwards,  Hist.  Sunty  «f  At  ItUnd  tf  5nife 
D«mime»  {London,  ttoi);  Monte  y  Tejada,  HitUtia  d*  Santo 
D«minf»  (Havana.  lSS3):  J.  de  Maries,  niii.  detmpl.  el  pittor.  de 
(Pari*.  1869);  S,  Haxard,  Sanio  Dcmini-o.  Past  and 
frrsrr.l  (London,  1873);  J-  Garcia,  Comptndio  d*  la  Jltsl  .nn  ,iV 
Scnia  DomiHto  (Santo  Domingo,  1879);  F.  A.  Leal,  La  Ripubiique 
D«minifm*  (Paris,  lM«) ;  H.  Tboma««et,  La  Rt^ubliqu*  Daminiccne 
fa  /9po  (Santo  Domingo,  1890):  J.  R.  Abad,  La  RtpuUica 
D*mimicana  fSanto  DoMiwo.  1M9):  El  Pkdrt  Merino,  £(fin<ii/«f 
it  tfoft^M  ntita,  ptUHtu,  t  kitltnta  it  la  RtpMiea  DomtMitano 
Qmwo  P*ggi»jjg)8  Byiaa  af  MwdcM  Kepabiic^  Btilletin  Na 

UXn  DOnraO^  tbt  capital  «f  the  npnUIe  of  the  tame 
atne,  in  the  bland  of  Rdtl,  W«it  ladles.  Pop.  about  3s>o(». 
It  is  situated  on  the  S.  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ozama, 
Foar.ded  in  nq6,  it  is  the  oldest  existing  settlement  of  white 
P.cn  in  the  New  World,  and  perhaps  the  most  perfect  examjde 
•f  a  Spanish  colonial  town  of  the  i6tb  century.  It  is  surrounded 
IgrtMinimllsiiftbbaftfau.  Thaitfattoaieitiai|kt,MafiMrt 


and  intersect  at  right  angles.  The  massive  houses  arc  buUt 
of  stone  with  coloured  walls  pierced  with  huge  doors  and  window's. 
The  cathedral,  in  the  Spanish  Renaissance  style,  dates  from 
151  J,  and  contair.s  the  reputed  turnb  of  Columbus  (q.V.).  The 
cell  in  which  be  and  his  brother  were  confined  by  order  of 
Bobadilla  is  still  shown  in  the  old  fortrcai.  The  city  is  the  seat 
of  an  archbishop.  It  hai  a  sawU  aad  Other  pooc  harbour,  but 
the  river  is  navigable  Inr  4  A,  fnoi  fto  nwth.  The  diaato  h 
beakhy  and  cooL 

lABfOMll,  a  drug  used  la  the  U.S.P.  and  B.P.,  coarftfing  ol 
colourless  Bat  prisms,  turning  slightly  yellow  from  the  action  of 
light  and  soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform  and  boiUng  water.  It 
is  dcrivcil  (rum  santonica  which  i-s  the  uncxp&ndcd  flower-heads 
of  Arlemisia  maritima.  The  dose  is  2  to  5  grs.  The  only  B.P. 
preparation  is  the  trochiscuj  sJ>ll^'r.ini,  but  the  prcpararioa 
iodii  iarUonimu  is  olBcial  in  the  U.S.P.  Santonin  is  an  anthel- 
mintic used  to  poison  the  round  .worm  Auarit  lumbricoidti. 
It  has  no  infliiifnca  oa  tape>warau.  It  must  be  administered 
fasting  aad  ba  ioBowad  hgr  a  pmiattve  in  order  to  expel  the  worm. 
The  OMtt  cenrenleat  aioda  af  admiwitiition  is  in  eapeulet. 
For  tfanad  warau  irfrikh  fafcrt  the  aim  of  young  chfldrea,  a 
suppository  containing  a  to  3  grs.  of  santonin  and  uied  on  alter- 
nate nights  for  three  m'ghts  is  effective.  The  U.S.  preparation 
sudii  satitonlnas  is  useless  as  a  vermifuge  and  is  used  in  diseased 
condition?;  of  the  optic  nerve.  Even  small  doses  of  santonin 
cause  disturbances  of  vision,  usually  yellow  vision  or  t>cThaps 
green  (xanthopsia  or  chromatopsia).  The  urine  also  turns 
yellow  and  finally  purple  or  red.  Tbcee  effects  usually  pass  off 
in  a  few  days.  Large  doee%  bomvcr,  produce  toxic  «flect% 
aphasia,  muscular  tremoaa  aM  ^lilBptiform  convulsioai^  aad 
the  diatarbaaces  of  virioa  flugr  f»  M  to  total  bHadaoa. 

lAmnUV  (oonroptitoa  el  St  ficae;  aae.  Tteu),  a  volcaafc 
island  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  the  southemnuMt  of  the  Sporades. 
In  shape  Santorin  forms  a  crescent,  and  encloses  a  bdy  on  the 
north,  east  and  south,  while  on  the  western  side  lies  the  smaller 
island  of  Therasia.  The  encirclinR  wall  thus  formed,  which  is 
elliptical  in  shape  and  18  m.  round  in  its  inner  rim,  is  broken  in 
two  places — towards  the  north-west  by  a  strait  a  mile  in  breadth, 
where  the  water  is  nut  less  than  iioo  ft.  deep,  and  towards  the 
south-west  by  an  aperture  about  j  n.  wMe,  where  the  water 
is  shallow,  and  an  island  called  A^noU  or  White  Idaad  Ika 
in  the  middle.  The  chSs  rise  pegrndifMhtly  from  the  bay. 
In  Mime  pfaMet  to  the  hclgbt  «f  100a  ft;  but  temrdi  the  epea 
sea,  both  in  Santorin  and  Therasia,  the  ground  slopes  gradua^Jf 
away,  and  has  been  converted  into  broad  level  terraces,  every- 
where covered  with  tufaceous  aRpIomerate,  which,  though  bare 
and  ashen,  jiroduces  the  famous  Santorin  wine.  Towards  the 
south  Cast  rises  the  limestone  peak  of  Mount  Elios,  the  highest 
point  of  the  island  (1910  ft.);  this  existed  before  the  volcano 
was  formed.  In  the  middle  of  the  basin  lie  three  small  isluidl» 
which  aie  the  centre  of  volcanic  activity,  and  are  called  Palaea, 
Milua  and  Nea  Kaumene,  or  the  Old,  the  Little  aiKi  the  New 
Bnrat  Uaad;  the  bigheat  of  these,  Nea  Kaaaiqie,  i»  451  ft. 
above  the  tea.  Owing  to  tlie  depth  of  the  water  there  It  ao 
aacborage,  and  -vessels  have  to  b«  moored  to  the  shore,  except 
at  one  point  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem  town,  where 
there  is  a  slight  rim  of  shallow  bottCim.  The  clifls  of  Santorin 
and  Therasia  are  marked  in  horizontal  bands  by  black  lava, 
w  lute  porous  tufa,  and  other  volcanic  strata,  some  parts  of  which 
arc  coloured  dark  red.  •  The  modem  town  o(  Thcra  (or  Phcra, 
as  it  Is  more  commonly  pronounced)  b  built  at  the  edge  of  these, 
overlooking  the  middle  of  the  bay  at  a  hei^t  of  900  ft.  above 
the  water,  and  the  fbnndatfons  of  the  houses  aad  bi  lODie  ciact 
their  sides  abo,  are  caanated  in  the  tufa»  le  that  enaaonalljr 
they  are  hanHy  tnuetUe  except  by  tb^  chbnaejn.  Owing 
to  the  absence  of  limber — for,  except  the  fig,  cactus  and  palm, 
there  arc  hardly  any  trees  in  the  island — they  are  roofed  with 
barrel  vaults  of  stone  anil  cement.  Both  wood  and  water  have 
occasionally  to  be  imported  from  the  neighbouring  islands, 
for  there  are  no  wells,  and  the  rain  water,  collected  in  dstcms, 
docs  not  always  suffice.  The  largest  of  the  other  villages  >• 
nr  the  BflAhcm  eaiiiM^  vUck  ii  cwvdid 
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tofeditt  in  a  vUte  BMi^  iridb  the  neks  bdoir  h  aie  the  ifddMt 

intheiduuL 

Statoris  is  clofclyr  connected  with  the  earthquake  inov«acni<i  to 
which  thecountric*  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Acgeu  are  Mjbjrf  t. 
It  is  hardly  aocurut  to  <^p<jk  of  the  basin  which  fanwthe  harl»<>iir 
as  a  crater,  for  moat  |Eo<■^>»:l^I^  »uppon  the  view  that  the  whole  <>( 
this  space  was  once  covered  by  a  iingk-  volcanic  cone,  the  incline  of 
whi<  h  i>  represented  by  the  outwaril  slope  of  Santorin  and  ThcmMa, 
while  the  position  of  the  crater  ih^it  now  occupied  by  the 
Kaumene  Islands;  and  that  owing  to  a  volcanic  explusiun  and  the 
aubtidcncc  of  the  ttraia  the  ba»in  was  formed.  I'he  Kaumene 
Iriawk  aroie  •ubsequently,  and  that  of  PaLaca  Kaumene  it  coo- 
tide  red  to  have  been  prehistoric.  The  principal  eruption*  that  haw 
taken  place  within  historic  times  are  that  of  i<>6  D.C..  when,  as  we 
learn  from  Strafo  (i.  3,  i  16.  p.  57),  llame*  roM-  frcnn  the  water  half- 
way b<t«cen  Ther\  and  Tlicnisia  for  four  day;;  tlut  of  a  d.  736, 
during  itir  :<  i^a  i>(  the  l.iiijK  rur  the  Isaurun  (on  teih  these 
occasions  islands  were  thrown  up,  but  it  is  supposed  tlut  they  aftCT- 
mnb  dtMppeaicd);  that  of  1570,  when  Mikrs  Kamium  ariNe; 
that  of  1650,  which  dcstn>>-ed  many  lives  by  Midoaa  cxhahthmt, 
and  ended  in  the  upheav-al  of  an  i>land  in  the  M  to  the  north-east 
of  Santorin,  which  afterwards  subsided  and  hicime  a  reef  below 
sea-le\ei:  that  of  1707,  when  Nca  Kauneae  tmm;  and  that  of 
i8(>6,  nhrn  Nea  KhiiOMae olMdMl  toMfdh  tht aouth mmI 
Urged  threefold. 

la  the  southern  parts  both  of  Santorin  and  Thcrasia  pre- 
hiMMk  dwdliap  have  booi  (ouad  at  MOW  hdi|ht  above  the  Ma* 
tad  theee  ii  ao  doubt  that  thcae  due  iMoa  A  peifed  anteoMkot 
to  the  iomatiaB  ol  the  bajr.  TUi  k  |WB«ed  hgr  their  peaition 
uaderaeath  the  layer  of  tab  wlddl  ao««n  the  idaods,  and  by 
these  layers  of  tuf.i  beinR  brokea  oC  piecipitou&ly,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  lava-rixks,  a  fact  wMch  Can  only  be  explained  by 
the  supposition  that  they  oil  fell  in  together.  The  foundations 
of  the  dwellings  rested,  not  on  the  tufa,  but  on  the  lava  below  it; 
and  here  and  there  between  the  stones  branches  of  wild  olive 
were  found,  according  to  a  mode  of  building  that  Still  prevails 
in  the  bland,  in  order  to  resist  the  shocks  of  earthquakes.  Very 
few  impkmrntt  o(  metal  were  found.  Some  of  the  vaaca  lound 
weie  CtotaawBieiriach  had  been  hnparted;  and  tJie  ccnupead- 
enoe  bctiiem  (hcae  aid  viiiaai.i|N(teim  of  the  oath*  potteiy 
piwrM  that  to  eone  eiteat  thb  prfmlthre  art  ma  derived  ktm 
CketOk 

lo  Greek  legend  the  ishnd  of  Thcra  was  connected  with  the 
Storyofthe  Argiiuaut!.,  fur  it  was  represented  as  sprung  from  aclod 
of  earth  which  was  prc-sented  to  those  heroes  by  Triton  (Apollon., 
Ar£0ttatii.,  iv.,  1551  sq.,  17JI  sq.).  According  to  Herodotus 
(iv.  X47),  a  Phoenician  colony  was  established  there  by  Cadmus. 
Subsequently  a  colony  from  Sparta,  including  some  of  the 
Miayae,  waaled  Uiitbw  by  Tbenu,  who  gave  the  island  his  own 
BMM^  m  fhet  of  that  of  CaUbte  which  it  had  bwne  belace. 
Btt  Ite  aae  event  which  fKva  lapectance  to  Tbera  la  aadeat 
hiitoejr  was  the  planting  of  its  famoue  fiokmy  of  Qynae  «a  the 
BMth  coast  of  Africa  by  Battus  in  631  auC,  ia  effWWlaara  whh 
a  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle. 

The  ancient  capital,  which  bore  the  same  nartie  as  the  island, 
occupied  a  site  on  the  eastern  coast  now  called  Mcsavouno, 
between  Mount  Elias  and  the  sea.  Since  iSqs  this  place  has 
been  excavated  by  Baton  HiUer  von  Gfirtringen  and  olhci 
German  explorers.  There  are  extensive  ancient  cemeteries. 
A  steep  ascent  leads  from  a  Heroum  of  ArtemSdorus  to  the 
Asm;  hi  its  adglAoaihood  tMse  the  Stoa  Baiflioe^  a  vast  ball 
with  a  row  of  pillars;  a  teaipk  of  Dloaytni  aad  the  Ptolemies, 
which  at  a  later  period  was  dedleatcd  to  the  Caesars;  and  the 
barr.irk  <if  the  K^'rrison  of  the  rti»!cn'.ies  r.rv!  a  pymii.isium. 
The  n.inies  which  txcur  here  remind  us  tlut  I  hcra,  a,>,  a  uiembcr 
of  the  L.' .^uc  of  the  CycUdcs,  was  from  B.C.  308  to  145  under  the 
protectorate  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  main  street  has  narrow 
lanes  diverging  from  it  to  right  and  left;  one  of  these  leads  to 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Egyptian  gods.  Near  the  street  there  is 
a  small  theatre,  beneath  the  scau  of  which  a  vast  cistern  was 
ooaetnicted,  anaaged  so  that  rain-water  ahoald  dntia  into  it 
from  the  whote  of  the  auditofliua.  The  my  thea  dcecewdi 
south-eastwards  first  to  the  temple  of  Ptokdiy  Eaergetealll., 
and  then  to  thnt  of  Apolto  Cameias;  finally,  at  the  point  where 
the  rocks  fall  prt(.i|)iu>u>l y,  lliere  is  a  gymnasium  of  the  Ephcbi. 
Numerous  rock-cirvings  and  inscriptions  have  been  discovered, 


as  wcU  u  statues  and  vasesof  vartons  periods  Near  the  western 
foot  of  Mount  Etias  is  the  temple  of  Thea  BssiVis,  which, 

though  very  small,  is  perfect  throughout  even  to  theiwda  It 
is  now  dedicated  to  St  Nicolas  Marmoritcs. 

Inurnefort  mentions  that  in  hit  Unv  nine  or  ton  chapels  were 
dedicated  to  St  Irene,  the  patron  saint  of  the  place;  tht.  name 
Santorin  was  given  to  the  island  after  the  fourth  cniMde,  when  the 
Byzantine  empire  was  partitioned  among  the  Latins,  aad  the  island 
formed  a  portion  of  the  duchy  of  the  Archipelago.  Santorin  la 
prosperous,  for,  in  addition  to  the  wine  trade,  there  is  a  large  eaport 
of  piiio/una.  whirh,  when  mixed  with  lime,  forms  a  haro  ceti»ent. 
Sjntorin  (otikially  Thcr.i)  is  a  province  in  the  department  of  the 
Cyctades.  It  is  aivided  into  9  communes  (see  CvcLAOES),  with  a 
total  population  of  I9.S97  >■*  >907> 

BiDLtocRArHY.— L.  Koss,  instUHstm  (Stuttgart,  1S40.  voL  L); 
C.  Bursian,  Geofraphie  von  Gnetkndamd  (Leipzig.  1873,  vol. 
ii.)-  F.  Fouqu6,  Santprtn  el  set  iruptmu  (I^aris,  1879);  Neumann 
and  Partsch,  Physifaliukf  Grozraphu  von  Cnrdttntaitd  (Breslau. 
I»85):  J.  Th.  lient,  The  Cy<Udei  (London  18*5);  M.^F.  Toztr. 
Tht  I*t«$tdj  tjf  tk*  Attjtw  (Oxford,  Ili90):  Hilkr  von  Giluiringcn. 

Thtt^  (Barin.  l«99ieU.>i  Basdahlt's»lM^»yliB^^ed.^l<g5^  ^ 

BhlROS.  a  city  and  seaport  of  Brazil,  in  the  state  of  Sio  Paulo, 
about  230  m.  W.S.W.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  «nd  49  m.  by  rail  S.K. 
of  Sio  Paub  cit^  Bop.  (i^)  13,01};  (1902  esliinatc) 
3S,ooo.  Santos  ooven  aa  allnvial  plahi  oa  the  huMr  side  of  aa 
island  (called  Sio  Vkaate)  formed  by  aa  hdead  tidil  dianntl 
sometimca  called  the  Saatee  lirar.  The  cgmmwlal  pen  af 
the  city  b  some  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  chamvd,  bat  the 
residential  sections  extend  arroM  the  plain  and  line  the  beach 
facing  the  sea.  The  city  is  only  a  few  feet  above  s<4-lcvel,  the 
island  is  swampy,  and  dci?p,  ccmcnl  lincd  ch.mncls  drain  the 
city.  The  Santos  river  is  deep  and  free  from  obstructions,  and 
in  front  of  the  city  widens  into  a  bay  di^p  enough  for  the  largest 
\'csscls.  The  water  front,  formerly  beds  of  mud  and  slime, 
the  source  of  many  epidemics  of  fever,  b  now  faced  by  a  wall  of 
stone  and  cemcat.  Vcssda  noor  alortgtide  this  quay,  which  {§ 
lined  with  wanbeulce  aad  provided  with  railway  tracks,  te. 
FocneitycofeeiiMtfMaiMrtedik  caite  from  the  raOway sutioo 
to  the  warehoueee,  thence  loaded  into  lighters  by  porters,  and 
from  these  transferred  to  vessels  anchored  in  midstream.  The 
improvements  were  planned  by  an  American  engineer,  WHIiam 
Milnor  Roberts  (i 81  o-i.S .Si).  The  thorough  drainage  of  the  city 
has  made  Santos  comparatively  healthy.  The  hea\-y  rainf.\ll 
in.  [icr  annum),  neighbouring  swanii>s,  rank  vegetation  and 
great  heat  give  rise  to  malarial  and  intestinal  disorders,  rheum- 
atism aad  other  diseases.  Beri-beri  and  smaDpoz  arc  also 
common,  and  bubonic  phtgue  has  appeared  since  igoa  The 
temperature  ranges  from  41*  to  101-3"  ^-    ^he  shade. 

The  devdopment  of  coffee  production  hi  Ihe  state  of  SSo 
Fsolo  during  the  closing  years  of  the  iQth  century  has  made 
Santos  the  largest  coffee  shipping  port  in  the  world,  the  exports 
amounting  to  5,849,114  Iwgs,  of  1321b  each,  in  tgoo,  and 
8,940,144  bags  in  iqoS.  The  other  exports  include  sugar,  ricr, 
rum,  fruit,  hides  and  manufactured  gocwls.  Har.anas  are  grown 
in  the  vicinity  fur  the  River  Plate  markru.  The  most  [Kipular 
suburb  in  the  vicinity  of  Santos  is  the  bathing  resort  of  Guaruji. 
The  Sio  Paulo  railway,  an  EniJish  double-track  line,  provides 
communio^ioo  with  the  interior,  ascending  the  steep  wooded 
slopes  of  the  Setaa  do  liar  hjr  a  aedea  of  inclines  up  which  the  cars 
are  drawn  by  ntstkoeijr  wghM  00  theoldine^aadbyaBBika 
of  gradients  oo  the  new  fine. 

The  first  srttlement  on  the  Sio  Paulo  Coast  was  that  of  S5o 
Vicente  in  153:,  about  6  m.  S.  of  Santos  on  the  same  island. 
Other  settlements  soon  followed,  among  them  that  of  Santos 
in  1543-1546,  and  btcr  on  the  small  fort  at  the  entrance  to  its 
harbour,  which  was  used  for  protection  against  Indian  raids  from 
the  north.  Sio  Vicente  did  not  prosper,  and  was  succeeded  ( 1681) 
by  Sio  Paulo  as  tbe  capital  and  by  Santos  as  the  seaport  of  the 
eakmy.  It  was  captined  by  the  Extglish  pcivateet,  Tbomaa 
Caveodish,  hi  1S91,  when  Sio  Vkeate  ma  honied.  Thefravth 
of  the  town  was  sbw  down  to  the  end  of  the  X9(hcentoiy»hecaaee 
of  insanitary  conditions  and  epidemics. 

SANUTO  (SanudoI,  MARINO,  the  elder,  of  T»  ro  llo  f, .  t.-(So- 
Venetian  sutcsman,  geographer,  tie  tic  is  best  known 
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for  his  lifc-lo&g  attempts  to  revive  the.  cnisading  spirit  and 
movement ;  with  this  object  he  wrote  hb  great  work,  the  Scercla 
(or  Libir  S*crd»»m)  Fiddium  Crucii,  otbenriM  called  Hisloria 
BUnutymitMa,  Liber  de  expedUiottt  Tun*  Samtatt  Md  Ofut 
Ttma  SomOm,  the  last  being  perhips  tte  pnfter  Utle  <l  the 
wliole  ticatiw  u  completed  in  three  pwtt  or  **  books."  ThU 
work  has  much  to  say  of  trade  and  IradMOUtOi  as  well  as  of 
political  and  other  history;  and  through  its tccorapanying  maps 
ar.d  plans'il  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  development 
of  cartography.  It  wa,s  begun  in  March  1306,  and  fnnshcd  (in  its 
earliest  form)  in  Janu.iry  ijo;,  when  it  was  offered  to  Pope 
Clexncnt  V.  as  a  manual  for  true  Crusaders  who  dc&ired  the 
teconquest  of  the  Iloly  Land.  To  this  original  Utv  Sttnlorum 
Suuto  added  largely;  two  other  "  books "  wen  .composed 
bctsMOi  HemphfT  1312  and  September  13SI,  when  the  entire 
woilt  mspftMBtcd  liy  thcMthor  to  Fope  Jdia  XXIL,  tofethcr 
«nth  a  of  tho  wocld,  a  map  of  Pidatbiei  a  chsdt  «  the 
Mediterranean,  Black  S«i  and  west  European  coasts,  and 
plans  of  Jerusalem,  Antioch  and  Acre.  A  copy  was  also  offered 
to  the  king  of  France,  to  whom  Sanuto  desired  to  commit  the 
military  and  political  leadership  of  the-  new  crusade.  Marino 
himself  tclb  us  th.it  he  h.T.d  ?[K-nt  ihi-  best  part  of  his  life  in 
Romania,  the  lands  of  the  Eastern  empire}  ol  the  Morca  he 
had  especially  intimate  knowledge;  he  had  alto  vUted  Cyprus, 
Rhodes, partso(cheSyrian,CilicianandEorplisn  coasts,  France, 
Flanders  and  north  Germany,  both  wCit  an  cast  of  Denmark. 
Ho  Imd  been  in  Acre,  Alaandria,  Qmataatinople,  Avignon, 
BmsES  and  Shiys,  as  wdi  as  (apparcotly)  hi  Hanbufi;  LUcck, 
Wismar,  Rostock,  Stralsund,  Greifswakl  and  Stettin.  Among 
his  friends  and  correspondents  were  Guglielmo  Bernard!  de 
Furvo,  a  \'enctian  noLIenun  ivho  had  travelled  extensively 
in  Moslem  and  MunRol  landb  (lo  Tabriz,  Bagdad,  Damascus  and 
Cairo'l,  Biihop  Jerome  of  KalTa,  in  the  C  rimea,  who  in  Ijt?,  h.a'l 
been  sent  to  reinforce  the  Catholic  mii-sion  in  China,  and  perhaps 
Feter,  the  Enghsh-born  bishop  of  Sevastop(jlii  or  Sukhum  Kali 
in  western  Caucasia,  who  makes  an  appeal  fur  aid  to  the  prelates 
of  F-nglanrf  la-ijjOb  Hartno  Sanuto's  ancestor,  Mateo,  had 
iooaded  the  greatness  of  his  family  after  the  Fourth  Cnmde  as 
&ak»  9t  tlMT  Aithipdago  and  oonqueior  of  Naiof,  ftaoi,  &c. 
ifam  1107);  and  his  descendant  wrote  with  a  personal  htmst 
hi  the  cpestion  of  crushing  Moslem  power  jn  the  Lev^^t. 

The  cruMdine  plans  of  the  Secrtli  src  double:  fir-t.  Ff^'pt  "and 
the  Moslem  world  on  the  tide  towards  Europe  (Syha,  A»ia  Minor,  the 
Baittary  States.  Gnnada,  Ab)  am  to  bo  nimd  by  tho  absatott 
■uppace  of  all  ChriMiatt  trade  with  the  same.  By  saeh  an  istcnKet 

Saouto  hope*' that  Egypt,  dependent  on  its  European  and  other 
hnports  metal*,  provisions,  weapons,  timber,  pitch  and  ulave*, 
would  ly  fatally  weakened,  and  the  way  thus  prepared  for  the 
(Kxon  :  ;  irt  of  the  campaign — the  armcil  attack  of  the  c^ll^.^'linK 
fi<«t  and  army  on  thcNiledelia.  With  theaid of  the  Mongol  Tatars 
ol  Aiua.  natural  allies  of  wettcrn  Christendom,  and  of  the  Nubian 
Christians,  the  conquest  of  the  Delta  and  of  all  E|;)  pt  was  to  be 
foBoOTd  by  that  of  i'alestine,  invaded  and  held  from  I  pt  S.inu!<i 
dcfMOcates  any  other  route  for  the  crusade,  and  iinfol<ib  h\s  pl.m  uf 
campaign,  his  bdses  of  supply,  his  sources  for  the  supply  of  k""' 
sramcn,  u;th  jrcat  detail.  Not  only  Mediterranean  wa;"iris.  but 
the  lakes  of  North  Italy  and  central  Europe,  and  ihc  Hans4'alic 
port*,  are  enumeratefl  as  nurwric9  of  cruMtJing  marini-r&  and  marine 
•kiU.  Fliully,  after  the  conquest  ol  Egypt,  Marino  designs  the 
caablitlraicat  of  >  Chriftiaa  fleet  in  tho  Indian  Ocean  to  dominate 
axid  Mbiugate  its  coasts  and  islands.  Healso  eivcs  a  sketch  of  the 
tnde-routrs  crossing  Persia  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  of  the  course  of 
Indian  trade  from  Coromandel.and  Gujarat  to  Onnuz  and  the  Persian 
Ga!f  .ir>d  to  Aden  and  the  Nile.  The  mapsand  plans  which  illustrate 
the  .S'c'fM  are  proUibly  (in  the  main,  at  least )  the  work  of  the  crcat 
pi.rtol jrw-draughtsman  I'Ictro  VVseonte:  practically  the  whole  of 
this  map-work  correspond*  »ith  »hat  V'esconte  has  left  under  his 
ova  name:  mtxrh  of  it  is  indiitinguishable.  Among  the  plans  that 
«f  Acre  iaef  pacuKar  interest,  being  the  most  complete  representation 
known  of  the  great  crusading  fortress  on  the  eve  of  its  destruction, 
with  the  quarters  of  all  its  contingents  of  defenders  (Tcmplari.  &f  ) 
indicated.  The  chart  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Kuxine  .ind  of  the 
Atlantic  coa»t«  of  Europe  is  composed  of  five  rtM[v^ti<-fH,  which 
tcigtthpf  form  a  good  example  of  the  earlicsr  tr,.  dc-ien  or 

fcritlamo;  in  the  world-map  a  portoiaHO  of  the  Mediterranean  world 
IB  oambinad  with  work  of  pio*poftolao  type  m  WMSer  nawns. 
Hsw  <ho  Aai»ftMB«f  the  coontrles  well  known  to  Italian  BMnwers, 
feoa  Fhodifa  to  Aaev.  are  wdl  hM  down;  the  Caspim  and  the 
Hrtfc  GonHM  and  ScMMBMWian  ooaats  anair  with  an  avtdtnt. 
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thou$:h  far  slighter,  relation  to  practical  knowledge;  and  some  idea 
is  shown  of  the  great  continental  rivers  of  the  north,  such  as  the  Don, 
Volga,  V!^tuU,  Onus  and  Syr  Daria.  Africa,  away  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, is  conventional,  with  its  south-east  projected,  after  the 
mantfcr  of  Idristi,  DO  as  to  face  Indian  Asia,  and  with  a  wpstem  Nile 
traversing  the  ronlinent  to  the  .Atlantic.  Chinew  and  Indian  A.Ma 
^llow  little  trace  of  the  new  knowledge  which  had  liecn  imparteij  by 
Riiropian  [ilonc-ers  frt)m  the  Fn!i>5'  titiie,  and  which  appears  so 
Mnlv;r,:'.v  iri  I ho  Caloinn  Alias  of  IJ75.  Sanuto's  rjlr-iiiu'  ni-ip  is 
rciiiarkulile  (or  its  space-detining  net»ork  of  lines,  which  roughly 
answer  to  a  kind  of  •cncme  of  latitude  and  toa(>tude,  though  properly 
sptaldng^  they  arc  not  scientific  at  att.  Of  the  Seenia,  twcnty-three 
MSS.  exist,  of  which  the  chief  are:  (l)  Florence,  Riccarrfian  Library, 
No.  JJ7,  16a  fols.  (Sfcrrla  and  LtUrrs),  with  maps  and  pi  ins  on  fols. 
141,  v.- 144,  r.;  (2)  1-ondon,  Briti-h  Museum,  Addt.  .MSS..  27,376, 
178  fols.  with  maps,  &c.  on  fols.  180,  v.-i90,  r.:  (\)  I'aris,  National 
Library,  MSS.  Lat.  49,^9,  with  maps,  &c.  on  fols.  9,  r.-ll.  r.  27, 
oS-99.  All  these  are  <if  the  i.ith  centuiy.  The  Socrcla  has  only  once 
Been  printed  entire,  by  Uon^ars,  in  GtltA  Dti  p€r  FnuKOt,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  1-388  (Hanover.  1611}. 

See  also  Friedricn  Kunstmann,  "Sttidien  Obcr  Marino  Sanudo 
den  altercn,  mit  einem  Anhange  seiner  ungcdruckten  Bricfe  "  in 
Abhandluntcn  dtr  hiilonich.  Claise  der  Kint^  Baymtch.  Akademtt 
der  WissenKhafttn,  vol.  vii.  pp.  695-819  (Munich,  1855);  Fo»earini, 
LftUralura  Wnettaiui;  Tiraboachi,  Stona  deUa  LetUraturA  Ilaliana, 
vol  v.;  Po*un»niK,  Dt  Marino  Sianmt»  (Montpellier,  1856} ;  C.  R. 

$49.  555-  1P-  ft-  o-i 

SANUTO  (or  S\?.cpo1.  MARINO,  the  ynurgrr  (t-)fi6-isjj), 
Venetian  liislorij.:;,  was  the  f-un  of  the  ;.ciiri;.<r,  Leonardo  Sanuto, 
and  was  born  011  ihe  aand  of  May  1466.  I.i  fi  an  orphan  at  the  age 
of  eight,  he  lost  his  fortune  owing  to  the  bad  management  of  his 
guardian,  and  was  for  many  years  hampered  by  w.tnt  of  means. 
In  148J  he  accompanied  his  cousin  Mario,  who  was  one  of  the  three 
sindiei  inquisitcri  deputed  to  hear  appeals  from  the  decisions  of 
U»  fiOori,  on  a  (our  tluough  Istria  and  the  mainland  piovincca, 
and  he  srrato  a  minoto  account  of  Ua  eipcrieneea  in  hii  diaiy. 
Wherever  he  went  he  sought  out  learned  nen,  examined libcBiies, 
and  copied  inscriptions.  The  result  of  this  journey  Was  the 
pL:l)li',;.'.; i^n  df  liii  It.r.trario  itt  Urr<i  ft-rn:i  .ifji!  a  collection  of 
Latin  inscriiJliun-i.  Sanuto  waselecled  a  member  of  the  Maggior 
Consiglio  when  only  twenty  years  old  (the  legal  age  was  twenty- 
five)  solely  on  account  of  his  merit,  and  he  became  a  senator  in 
149.S;  he  noted  down  everything  that  was  said  and  done  in 
those  assemblies  and  obtained  permission  to  examine  the  secret 
aichivcs  of  the  slate.  He  collected  a  fine  library,  which  was 
opeciaily  rich  in  MSS.  and  chnmides  both  Venetian  and  foreign, 
huimBngUwiaaiewAltinocbMBlda,  tho  iMiiaotaotly  Venetian 
Mrioiy,  and  became  the  friend  of  all  tho  buMd  BMi  of  the  dagr, 
Atdo  Manniio  dedicating  to  him  his  editions  of  the  works  of 
Angrio  POlisiano  and  of  the  poems  of  Ovtd.  It  was  a  great  grief 
to  Sanuto  when  Andrea  Navagcro  was  appointed  the  ofTicial 
lii^iorian  to  continue  the  history  of  the  republic  from  the  point 
where  .Marco  Antonio  iialx-llico  left  off,  and  a  still  greater  mortii'i- 
cation  when,  Navagcro  having  died  in  1529  without  execiuinK  his 
task,  Pietro  Bembo  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Finally  in 
1 5.)  I  the  value  of  his  work  was  recognized  by  the  senate,  which 
granted  him  a  pension  of  150  gold  ducats  per  annum.  He  died 
in  1533- 

His  chief  works  are  the  following:  Itir.rrr.no  tn  Irrra  ftrma, 
puhli-V.rd  hv  M.  K.i«d,in  liroun  in  l"-;;:  I  cnr-.mtnUrix  dfl'it 
f  uerra  <ii  Ferrara.  .in  .irn  unt  '  f  the  war  betwivn  the  Wnetians  and 
Krci>!c  <fl:.(c,  [uili:':  he  il  \n  Wni.e  in  1829;  La  Stfditiont  di  Carto 
VIII.  (MS.  in  the  Louvre);  Le  Vtte  dti  Doii.  published  in  voL  xxii. 
of  Muratori's  Mmm  IMtanm  Saiptorn  (17^3):  the  Diorii,  his 
most  important  work,  whi^  cover  the  period  iroro  the  ist  of  January 
1496  to  5=«pteml)CT  I533«  «ad  fin  volumes.  The  publication  of 
these  records  was  begun  by  Riaudo  Fulin,  in  collaboration  with 
Fcderigo  Stefani,  CuRlielmo  Bcrchet,  and  Niccol6  Barozjii;  the  last 
volume  was  published  in  Venice  in  190.V  Owing  to  the  relation*  ol 
the  Venetian  repttblic  with  the  whole  of  Europe  and  the  East  it  is 
practically  a  universal  chronicle,  and  u  an  mwaluahlo  soorce  of 
information  for  all  writers  on  that  period. 

BiBLior.RArHT. — M.  Rawdon  Brown,  Rattuagli  suUa  vita  e  ttJte 
obtTt  di  Marino  Sanuto  (t  vols.,  Venice,  1837-183S) ;  G.  Tiraboschi. 
Storia  drlla  LttUnUura  Italiana,  vol.  vi.  pt.  ii._;  R.  Fulin.  iferin 
Sanudo  (Torin.  1880);  Ricotti.  /  Piarii  di  Marin  Sanudo  (Turin, 
1880):  and  Giuseppe  de  Leva,  Afarin  5<iniii.'o  (Venice,  18S8). 

SAN  VICEKTB,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  San  Vicente, 
Salvador;  30  m.  £.  of  San  Salvador,  on  the  river  Acahuapa, 
•  kftJMiidiiibntaixoltheLmp*.  Fop.  (190$)  aboot  18,000. 
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Saa  VkHtt*  h  ikuitd  in  a  nkaak  iciIm  itimaabm  fa  fail 
.ipvfapudtqnm.  Th«  vokM»«f  Sw  Vkeate^tbeh^bett  in 
tlied«MtaMM,nidHSu«hitiide«f  awn  than  7000  fk.  The 
chy  h  mnwinded  by  indigo  and  tobacco  plantations,  and  has 
oonsiderabte  commerrr,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  tran&ictcd  at 
the  All  Saints'  fair,  held  annually  on- the  isl  of  Novimbcr. 
Shoes,  haU,  dolh,  tilk,  «ptril»  and  cifj^rs  are  manufactured  here. 
San  Victjnlc  was  founded  in  16J4  on  the  slic  of  Tchuacan,  an 
ancient  Indian  city.  For  one  year  (18^9-1840)  it  waa  the  cajHtal 
of  the  rcpuM  , 

tiO  FBAMCUCO,  a  river  of  eastern  Braal  rising  in  the  S  W. 
ftn  «f  lhettalO«C  Minas  Ceraes,  about  >o*  30'  S..  46*  40'  W  , 
Mu  dw  nuPMr  vallqf  of  the  Rio  Cnpde^  •  tfibuury  of  the 
teul,  wui  ^Miia  a4»  n.  of  the  cont  W.  of  IMo  <fa  Juieira. 
It  flout  fa  •  imonl  N.N.B.  direction  across  the  great  cenUal 
plat  can  of  Brazil  to  about  lat.  30'  S.,  lonR.  42°  W.,  where  it 
turns  N.E,  and  •;  '.  i.  S  K  In  a  r:,ii-.:\  tu  r,:l.  i  .ih,  ring  the  Atlantic 
in  lat.  10°  3g'  S.    Ii  Ji^i  a  luLa^  ^buut  1800  m.  and 

a  fall  of  J7oo-}Soo  fi.  It  is  navigable  from  the  Atlantic  to 
Piranhas  (14S  m  )  and  \i  nearly  i  m.  wide  at  Pcntdo,  11  m.  from 
thf  &oa.  AIkivc  Piranhas,  about  103  m.  from  il*  mouth,  arc  the 
falls  oi  Paulo  Afionio  where  the  river  plunges  through  a  narrow 
gorge — in  one  place  only  51  ft.  wide — and  over  three  successive 
fails,  all  tofcthcf  t6s  ft<  obstructed  part  of  the  river  is' 
about  igo  m.  lonf  and  consbta  of  a  series  of  rapids  above  the 
faOi  and  a  deep  caAoa  wKk  lAMpatU  for  some  dliUace  below. 
The  Bnnlian  govcranait  haf  b«tOt  a  railway  around  thcae  faib 
from  Piranhas  (151  ft.  elevation)  to  Jatobi  (978  ftl)  with  an 
extension  of  71  m.  Above  Jatobi  there  is  another  series  of 
r.  ;  1  1»  called  tlic  Sohradinho  nearly  go  m,  above  the  lower  rapids, 
vrhich  arc  navi^'ahle  at  high  water,  and  above  these  an  un- 
obstructed channel  fur  ii(4lit-draught  river  boats  up  to  Pirapora 
a  little  above  the  RMUth  of  the  Rio  das  Vcihas,  a  distance  of 
984  m.  Here  the  river  runs  through  a  barren,  icmi-arid  region, 
tpimtiy  aettled.  There  are  no  tributaries  of  consequence  along 
•  laifB  part  of  this  region,  and  the  few  people  living  beside  the 
liver  are  dependent  on  its  ananal  floods  for  tbe  fotilimion 
of  Ita  sandy  abcma  on  iiUdi  their  acanty  phntatfaNi*  of  bdlan 
com  and  beans  are  made.  The  rapids  of  Pirnpo't  %n  17  m. 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  das  Velhas,  and  this ;  j  1  . 1 .  t  he  h^d  of 
navigation  on  the  river,  and  1743  ft.  above  sca-levd,  is  the 
objective  point  of  the  Central  do  Brazil  railway,  t  he  purpose  being 
to  create  by  rail  and  river  a  central  route  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to 
the  northern  poii&of  Ualiiaand  Recife,  The  principal  tributaries 
of  the  Sio  Francisco  are:  on  the  right,  the  Pari,  Par,^opcba, 
Vdhas,  and  Verde-Grande;  on  the  left,  the  Indayi,  Abaci6, 
Paracat6,  Urucuya,  Carinhanha,  Corrcnte  and  Grande.  Several 
of  these  trflMlaiiea  are  navigable  for  long  distances  by  small 
boata—thcafgiefate  being  a  littleover  looom.  Some  authorities 
the  aggregate  navigable  chanwcla  of  the  SSo  Fraadaoo  as 
43  SO  IB.  The  upper  valley  of  the  Sto  fkucbco  is  partly  foreeted, 
has  a  temperate  climate,  with  a  mean  annual  temperature  of 
8$°  and  a  rainfall  of  1637  millimetres.  The  rainy  season  is 
from  December  to  March,  but  on  the  lower  river  the  rainfiUI  is 
light  and  the  scasrtn  much  shorter,  sometimca  varied  by  droughis 
covering  several  ycut. 

An  admir.iblc  description  tit  this  great  river  If  cUxn  hy  Richard 
Burton  in  Tht  HitUandt  of  Bratd  (j  voli.,  Lond'in),  and  a  more 
technical  description  by  K.  Liai«  in  Jiydr«iraf>hu  dm  Uaut  San- 
framtitu  tt  du  Kio  dai  Vtliun  (\<io  de  Janeiro,  1665). 

aZO  UQfOUM,  •  Of  the  atato  Of  Rb  Grande  do  Sul, 
firuB,  on  the  left  bank  ol  the  Ma  doa  9noi,  w|  m.  by  tafl  N. 
of  Porto  Alegre.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  a  NNorfef/f^  (ooounvne) 
of  the  same  name,  having  an  area  of  about  347  s(|-  m.  and  fo- 

habited  chieHy  by  German  colonists.  Pop.  (igoo)  of  the  city, 
11,015;  of  the  municipio,  j,j,fioo.  Sio  L<-o]>oIdo  has  river  and 
railway  communication  with  Porto  .Mcgre.  It  is  a  prosperous 
industrial  town,  with  broad  straight  streets  and  substantial 
buildings.  It  has  good  schools,  and  its  Jesuits'  college  ranks  high 
throughout  northern  Rio  Grande.  Among  iu  manufactures  are 
matches,  bau,  boou  and  shoes,  soap,  liqueurs  and  artificial 
•adktthci^imk4Bd  eattbenwara>  la  the  aw* 


_  dblikte  catde  aad  fav  ii 

hides,  potk,'  faud,  potatoci,  beans,  farkiha  d$  mtomdioca  (caaHWft 
flour),  Indian  com,  tobacco  and  a  great  variety  of  vecetaldea  and 

fruits  arc  pro  !  jccl 

The  city  uiiginally  a  German  colony  founded  by  the 
emperor  Pedro  I.  in  iS:4  and  established  at  a  place  ktMWn  as  the 
Feiioria  Real  de  Canhamo  (Royal  flaa  factor>*).  The  first 
colonists  (.'6  families  and  17  unmarried  persons,  or  ij6  souls) 
arrived  on  tbe  25th  of  June  i&iSi  and  were  followed  a  few  monibs 
later  by  another  party  of  909  colonists.  These  were  the  6rA 
German  colonists  in  Rio  Grande  d«>  SuL  Up  to  1830  the  anivais 
numbered  3701,  but  the  civil  war  which  broke  oM  tl^J 
dwdced  fortlwr  arrivals  and  nearly  nifaed  the  cafaoy,  ftt 
Inhabltanu  bdng  f^weed  la  aervo  hi  the  eBntewdint  foieei  and 
their  property  being  seized.  Sio  Leopoldo  wis  occupied  by  tbe 
revolutionists  for  some  years  and  was  practically  rtiined  at  the 
terminiiion  of  the  war  in  1844.  The  introduction  of  colonists 
was  immediately  resumed,  however,  and  the  colony  was  soon  as 
prosperous  as  ever.  The  early  colonists  were  engaged  in  Germany 
by  a  representative  of  the  Rraaiiian  govemmcot,  and  were  given 
free  tran-sporlation,  130  acres  of  land  each,  farming  implements, 
seeds,  and  a  subsidy  of  jio  reis  a  day  for  the  first  year  and 
half  that  for  tbe  second  year.  Subsequent  settler*  received  leas, 
but  the  system  of  assisting  colonists  and  makiflfoontiactawl^ 
companies  and  Individuals  for  their  introdudMl  beoaaw  lha 
lettkd  poUqr  of  the  national  and  prawindal  lovanunents. 

n9  UnZtor  In  full.  Sto  Ltm  OK  MatnHo  (also  spell 
MaBANHAif),  a  seaport  of  northern  Brazil,  capital  of  the  state  of 
MaranhSo,  on  the  W.  side  of  an  island  of  the  same  name,  in 
,5'  S.,  44°  17'  W.,  about  joo  m.  E.S.E.  of  Bclem  (Pari), 
i  op.  of  the  whole  island  (iSgo)  29,308;  (igoS,  estimate)  33,000. 
An  important  part  of  the  population  is  made  up  of  the  plj/i^ets 
of  the  state,  who  Uve  in  town  and  leave  tbcic  estates  to  tbe  care 
of  overseers.  The  island  of  Maranhlo  lies  oS  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  Mearim  and  Itapicur6,  between  the  Bay  of  Sio  Maicoa 
on  the  W.  and  the  Bay  of  Sio  Josi  on  the  E.,  and  is  separated 
from  the  nflinltwil  by  n  anuill  rbsnwri  '^fffit  tbe  Canal  do 
Mosquito.  It  la  ftfcpdaf  fa  oiitline^  tta  micit  l«n|tt  fnna 
N.E.toS.W.  Wn8)4n..anditafna|«attasadtliMm.  Iu 
surfacebbrakenbyaminberoflowfaiBtandahoirtvalieya.  Tbo 
city  is  built  upon  a  tongue  '  f  I, mil  hetwcen  two  small  estuaries. 
Anil  and  Bacanga,  which  unite  and  open  upon  the  Bay  of  S4o 
Marcos.  It  covers  two  low  hills  and  the  intervening  valley, 
the  transverse  streets  sloping  sharply  to  the  estuary  on  either 
side.  These  slopes  make  it  difficult  to  use  vehicles  in  the  streets, 
but  they  afford  a  natural  surface  drainage  which  oiaies  Sio  Luis 
cleaner  and  more  healthy  than  the  coast  towns  of  tropical 
Brazil  usually  are.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out  with  coos* 
parativdy  wide  longitudinal,  and  steep,  narrow  transvetae 
St  rccts,  roHgbly  paved  and  provided  with  sidewalks.  The  budd- 
ings arc  ol  the  old  Portuguese  type,  with  naasive  Wills  of  fadUB 
stone  and  mortar,  having  an  outside  finish  of  plaster  or  ^aaed 
tiles  and  roofs  of  red  tiles.  Tbe  principal  puUic  buildings  are 
the  calhe-lral.  a  large  and  severely  plain  structtic,  ihc  t  | 
pai*£4:,  the  Carmelite  church,  the  government  paJiitc,  luw.-j  liilj, 
custom-house,  hospital,  and  a  number  of  asylums,  convents  and 
charitable  schools.  An  ezcdleni  lyceom  and  a  church  seminary 
are  the  most  important  educational  institutions,  and  Sio  LuLz  long 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in  Brazil  for  the  culture  of  its  ia- 
habnantf.  The  trade  of  Sio  Luiz  was  once  very  important,  but 
the  floouneicial  activity  of  Pari  and  Foctaksa,  the  decay  «f 
agrfodtwilinAistryte  the  sUta,  and  thadtfaiv  (fits  hUMW. 
haveocosfaMiedadedtnefaiuooaiaMictk  Iti«qpan»eonpriB« 
cotton,  mgar  and  rice.  Commonication  wRIi  the  wahtand  aad 
interior  towns  is  by  means  of  smalt  steamers. 

SAo  Luiz  was  founded  in  161 3  by  La  Rivardiire,  a  Frcocb ol&ccr 
commissioned  by  Henri  IV'.  to  eitablish  a  colony  in  this  vicinity. 
The  French  colony  w.^s  cipcllcd  in  1615  by  the  Portuguese,  who, 
in  turn,  surrendered  to  the  Dutch  in  1641.  In  1641  the  Dutch 
abandoned  the  island,  when  the  Portuguese  resumed  poaseasioa 
and  held  the  city  to  the  end  of  their  colonial  mil  b 
The  oly  becaaae  the  seat  ef  n  faishoipdc  in  1679. 
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•AAHS,  a  river  of  eastern  Prance,  rising  in  the  FandUes 
moontaioi  (department  of  Vosges),  15  m.  W.S.W.  ot  £ptnal 
at  a  height  of  1500  ft.  and  uniting  with  the  Rhone  kt  Lyons. 
Length,  loi  m.;  drainage  area,  ii^oo  iq.  m.  The  oldest 
Celtic  name  of  the  river  was  Arar.  In  the  4th  century  another 
name  appears,  Sauconna,  from  which  the  modem  name  is  derived. 
The  Sai&oe,  moving  slowly  in  a  sinuous  channel,  has  its  course 
ja  die  wide  dcptoaion  between  the  Plateau  of  Langrcs,  the  CAte 
dt)rMdtliBmoiiaralii»of  CbawishsnJ  B«M!iaisb  «a  the  west 
sad  tbt  «atcni  dopes  of  tlM  V«i9»  and  Jom  ud  Um  plain  of 
Bresse  and  the  plateau  cf  Dombcs  on  the  east.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  SaAne-et-Loire,  the  SaAne  unites  with  the  Doubs,  an 
afflcrnt  rivalling  the  Sa6ne  in  volume  and  exceeding  it  in  length 
at  this  point.  At  the  imporunl  town  of  Chalon-»ur-Sa6ne 
the  river  turns  south,  and  passes  M&con.  Below  Trcvcux  its 
valley,  now  narrower,  winds  past  the  Mont  d'Or  group  and  joins 
the  Rbone  just  below  the  Perracbe  quarter  of  Lyons.  The 
SaAoe  is  canalised  from  Cone  to  Lyons,  a  distance  of  233  m., 
the  normal  depth  of  water  hcingdft.  6  in.  At  Corre  (confluence 
«Uh  tlw  Coaqr)  it  oonnects  «itb  the  aoMhcni  bench  of  the 
Eastem  Ckoal,  at  BeulUey  (bdow  Gray)  with  the  SaAne'ManM 
Canal,  at  St  Sympborien  (above  St  Jean-de-Losne)  with  the 
Rhone-Rhine  Canal,  and  at  St  Jean-de-Losne' with  the  Canal  de 
Bourrogne  and  at  ChaJon  with  the  'Can«l  du  Centre. 

SAolfE-ET-tOIRB,  a  department  of  east-ce«ral  France 
formed  from  the  diftrirts  of  .Autunois,  Brionnais,  Chalonnais, 
CharoUais  and  M&connais,  previously  belonging  to  Burgundy. 
It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  C6te  d'Or,  E.  by  that  of 
Jura,  S.E.  by  Ain',  S.  by  RbAoe  and  Loire,  W.  by  AUIer  and 
Ni^vre.  Pop.  (igo6)  613477.  Aica,  53JOS4.  m.  Of  the  two 
liven  bom  iridch  the  dcpaftnait  takca  Its  name  the  Loitc 
fom  ft*  senth'Wcsteni  boandaijr,  aad  the  SaAne  titveiaea  its 
eastern  region  from  north  to  south.  On  the  left, bank  of  the 
SaAne  the  department  forms  part  of  the  wide  plain  Of  Bresse; 
on  its  right  bank  the  centre  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  the 
Dorthcm  C6venncs,  here  divided  by  the  river  Orosnc  into  two 
parallel  ranges — the  mountains  of  Miconnais  to  the  cast,  and 
the  mountains  of  CharoUais  to  the  west.  The  general  direction 
of  tbcie  rapges  is  from  south,  where  their  altitude  b  greatest, 
to  north,  llie  aortb>west  region  of  SaOnc-et-Loire  b  occupied 
by  the  aouthen  poilioo  of  Morvan,  which  includes  the  highest 
paiatbBthedepaitBMnt— theBoisdttRai(39S9ft.).  South-east 
•f  the  Mervaif  Hes  the  hilly  region  of  AatunoiB,  ceuiMing  of  the 
besin  of  the  Arrouz,  a  right  affluent  of  the  Loire,  and  divided 
from  the  CharoUais  mountains  by  the  Bourbince,  a  tributary 
of  the  Arroux.  Besides  those  mentioned,  the  chief  rivers  of  the 
department  arc  the  Doubs,  which  joins  the  Sa6nc  in  the  extreme 
north  east,  the  Seille,  also  an  affluent  of  the  Sa6ne,  and  the 
Arconce,  a  tributary  of  the  Loire  watering  the  CharoUais.  The 
average  temperature  at  M&con  (52°  or  si'  F.),  the  most  temperate 
spot  in  the  department,  is  slightly  higher  than  at  Paris,  the  winter 
being coldaraadthwaiBinef  hotter.  At  thesame  town  the  yearly 
oWaB  Ji  atoot  33  in.,  but  both  tba  ijfDur  of  the  dimate  and 
tit  aiBoaiit  of  rain  Incrtases  in  the  UDy  dbtiicis,  reaching  their 
imum  in  the  mountains  of  Morvan. 


Agriculture  prospen  in  SaAne-ct- Loire.  Wheat,  oats  and  maite  are 
Ae  ccnals  moat  cuhivsted :  potatoes,  dover  and  other,  fodder,  and 
fgdd-wursiis  are  important  crops,  and  beetroot,  hemp,  oolaa  and 
npe  are  also  growm  Excellent  pasture  b  found  in  the  valleys  of 
the  SaAnc  and  other  rivers.  The  vine,  one  of  the.  priDcipat  reaouree* 
«(  the  department,  is  cultivated  chiefly  in  the  neij^hbourhorKj  of 
Chalon  and  MScon.  Of  the  win<-»  of  MAfonn.iis.  the  vintakic  <i( 
Thorins  b  in  high  repute.  The  white  ChjiroUais  oxen  arc  one  of  the 
iant  French  breeds;  hones,  pip  and  sheep  are  reared,  and  poultry 
iarmrng  is  a  thriving  occupation  in  the  Brcssc.  The  induMrial  im- 
pwtaaoe of  tlie  department  is  great,  chiefly  owinK  to  its  coal  and  iron 
■■■ea:  the  ckief  coal  mines  are  thoae  in  the  vicinity  of  Crrusot, 
AetaA  and  Chapelte-touvDun.  A  pit  at  Epinac  is  over  1600  ft. 
ia  depth,  iron  is  mined  at  Masenay  and  Chani^,  and  mancanr^e  if 
(oeaa  at  Romaniche  and  there  arc  quarries  of  various  Icinds.  There 
aw  weU-known  w»rm  mineral  springs  cootaininK  chloride  of  sodium 
and  Iras  at  Bourbon-Lancy.  The  iron  and  cnffincerins  work*  of 
Sdnridw  A  Caaipony  at  Lc  Cmnot  are  the  largctt  m  France. 
fht  dtpaftaMM  aha  liss  mnncfaus  Hour-mills  and  distillerica, 
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textile,  chemical,  leathv  aad  wood-w«tdng  Induitiies.  It  exports 
coal,  metalt,  machinery,  wine,  CharoUais  cattle,  bricks,  pottery,  glaaa, 
Its  commerce  is  facilitated  by  navigable  breams — the  Loire,  SaAne, 
Doubs  and  Scillc, — the  Cwal  du  Centre,  which  unites  Chalon-sur- 
SaAne  with  Di^i m  on  the  Ltiiri-,  and  the  canal  from  Roanne  to 
Diaoin  and  the  lateral  Loire  Canal,  Ix'th  following  the  nuvin  river 
vaucy.  The  chief  railway  of  the  di  iKirtmcnt  is  the  Paris-Lyoo- 
Maditerraaie.  SaOnO-et-IIoire  forms  ttic  diocese  of  Autun;  it  is 
part  of  the  district  ot  the  VIII.  army  corps  (BourKcs):  its  educa> 
tional  centre  is  Lyons  and  ha  court  of  appeal  that  of  Dijon.  It  ie 
divided  into  5  arTondistements — Micon,  Chalon-sur-SaAne.  Autun, 
Charollcs,  Louhans — 50  cantons,  and  5R0  communes. 

MScon,  Chdion,  Autun,  l.c  Creusot,  Cluny,  Montccau-l..e*-Mincs, 
Toiirnus,  Paray-le-Monial,  Louhans .trvd  Charolll■^  .\tv  (tn-  rriost  note- 
worthy towns  in  the  department  and  receive  separate  treatment. 
Other  places  of  interest  are  St  Marcel-Ua-Chalon.  aim  thsR isa 
Romanesque  church,  once  attadted  to  aa  abbey  whaia  AbAard 
died ;  Anxy,  which  has  a  RoAumesque  church  and  other  remains  of 
an  important  monastery:  St  Bonnet-de-Joux  and  Sully,  both  Of 
which  have  chftteaus  of  the  16th  century;  and  Semur-en-Brionnais 
and  V'arennes-rArconce,  with  fine  Romanesque  churches.  Prvhistorio 
remains  of  the  stone  age  have  been  found  at  Solutr<  near  Mioon. 

1X0  PAVLO,  a  suto  of  BcaiB  cxtcBdiag  torn  mT  t» 
»f  is"  S.  lat.  and  bovhdad  N.  by  Matte  Gnaw  aad  Miaaa 
Cieraes,  E.  by  Mlaas  Geraes,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  tba  Atlantic, 

S.  by  the  Atlantic  and  Parani,  and  W  by  Parani  and  Matto 
Grosso.  Pop.  (igoo)  a,282,}7Q;  area,  112,313  sq.  m.  The 
stale  has  a  coast-line  373  m.  long,  skirted  closely  by  the  Siirra 
do  Afar,  below  which  is  a  narrow  coastal  zone  broken  by  bgoons, 
tidal  channels  and  mountain  spurs.  Above  is  an  extensive 
plateau  (ijoo  to  1200  ft.  above  sea-level)  with  a  mild  temperate 
climate.  The  southern  knd  eastern  borders  are  broken  by 
niouataia  chains,  and  isolated  laages  of  low  ckvatioB  bicak 
tlie  ittiface  dscwheic,  hot  ia  general  the  sute  nu^  be  dcaoibad 
as  a  taWrtaiHi  witlr  aa  tindalating  surface  sloping  westward 
to  the  Paiani.  The  extreme  eastern  part,  however,  has  an 
eastward  slope  and  belongs  to  the  Parahyba  basin.  The  state 
is  traversed  by  a  number  of  large  rivers,  tributaries  of  the 
Parani,  the  largest  of  which  arc  the  Rio  Grande,  a  part  of  the 
N.  boundary,  Dourados,  Tielt,  Aguapehy,  Tigre,  and,  a  part  of 
the  S.  boundary,  the  Paranapancma.  The  I'arani  forms  the 
W.  boundary  of  the  state.  The  basins  of  the  Tardo  and  the 
Tivli  inclutje  some  of  the  richest  coffee  estates  of  Brazil.  The 
sute  is  well  wooded,  espedally  00  the  slopes  of  theScrra  d»  Mar, 
but  there  are  extensive  grassy  icmfm  (pfadas)  on  tba  plauan. 
AJai|Spaitof  western  Sio  Paulo  is  still  unsettled...  Tbocoaital 
senebhot  and  gcneraUy  malarial,  with  heavy  rshtClO.  On  tbe 
plateau  the  rninf.ill  is  sufficiently  abundant,  but  the  air  is  drier 
and  more  bracing,  the  sun  temperature  being  high  and  the 
nights  cool.  The  o["icn  count r\  i?  sircul.irly  healthy,  but  the 
river  courses  are  generaUy  malarial.  Some  of  the  cities  have 
suffered  from  fevor«|>idcmitt^dnelob>ddiahiaig«ndbiiaaU«y 
conditions. 

The  great  industries  are  agricultural,  and  tlw  molt  cooshicaous  b 

coffee  production.  Sio  Paulo  produces  more  than  one-half  the  total 
Braiilian  crop  and  its  one  grt-.it  vxirt,  Ssntot,  is  the  largest  coffee- 
shlppinR  port  in  the  world.  The  terra  roxa  (red  earth)  lands  of  the 
n  ntr.il  ind  northern  parts  of  the  state,  especially  in  the  basins  of  the 

Titt^  and  Pardo,  arc  pcculuirly  favour.ibIc.  This  soil  is  ferruginous. 
tva»ty,  deep  retl  in  colour,  and  Inr'  fiDtii  and  it  covx-rs  Ihc 

higher  surface  <A    tbe  plateau  with  a  thick  layer.     The  best 


plantatioas  oas  oa  tlw  high  divklea  between  the  river 
and  not  in  their  ended  valleya<.  The  Rio  Pardo  (Bnwa 
river)  prafaefaiy  derives  its  rume  from  this  soil.  For  the  crop. 
N-ear  (July  to  June)  of  1895-18^6  the  producrion  w»s  3.053,804 
Kips,  and  in  11)05-1906  it  was  6,977,175  bags — these  figures 
U-inp  the  deliveries  at  Sinto*  for  exportation  and  not  iru  !iid- 
ine  the  rcscrvxs  on  the  plantations  and  the  home  consumption. 
The  crop  for  the  last  )rar  nK-ntioned  was  n<tt  a  maximum,  ho»x.'vxr, 
for  the  deliveries  at  Santos  in  lopi-i^a  were  10,165.043  hags  and 
in  1901-1009.  8j49,8a8  bags.  These  immense  croos  were  produBsd 
in  spite  01 appeals  to  producers  not  to  increase  production,  and  even 
of  a  special  tax  on  new  plantations  imposed  by  the  state  in  1903. 
Over-production  was  keeping  the  price  U-low  a  remuneralix'e  figure 
and  f  hr«-.»tenoil  to  ruin  the  irvdusir^-.  In  t<^i(t  the  state  rnlcrcd  into 
.in  accord,  known  as  the  "  Convenio  dc  T.iuli.iti,"  with  ihr  vi.iir-  of 
Kio  de  Janeiro  and  Mines  Ceracs,  to  maintain  the  home  srltinK  pnce 
of  Type  No.  7  at  55  to  65  francs  gold  per  faac  o(  60  kilogFunmca 
(other  types  in  proportion)  for  the  first  year,  and  then  to  increasO 
thw  price  to  70  binca.  aocMding  to  ^  elate  of  tlie  aiariiBl;  aad  ta 
*  ■  -  -  *  ftt.ft_  M.t^  ^  Qsflbaa  iidnbf  aa  ^^vpe 
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N»  7.  ndcli  was  a  grade  lamly  exported  to  the  IMwd  SttMlar 
the  imet»id  coffee  package  trade,  although  large  qoantitiea  of  Iflftfior 

pade*  were  iisfil  in  ihe  ante  trade.   In  addition  to  the  »UH>*n"on  or 

bought  and  ktnri-tJ  uniil  it  coul<l  be  xild  through  accretiiicd  agent* 
abroad  at  a  aatisl.iclory  price.  To  do  this,  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo  «rat 
authorized  to  float  a  lean  o(  £t 5,000, joa  Failing  to  accompUah  thia 
by  itself,  the  state  secured  the  endonement  of  the  national  eoapaaa 
in  December  1908,  guaranteeing  the  above  loan,  to  meet  the  Wi tike 
of  which  a  surtax  o(  $  franc*  per  bag  «ra«  decreed.  The  guarantee 
to  endure  for  ten  years,  during  Which  time  alt  the  transactions 
of  the  combiMtion,  *hich  undertook  to  limit  the  sales  aUrtxid  to 
500,000  bag!,  in  KylO,  (xio.ooo  bags  in  I911,  700.000  bags  in  l<)li, 
0(w.ooo  bag*  in  1913  and  700,000  per  annum  thereafter,  were  to  be 
mikimt  t»  the  approval  ef  the  national  iiiiiiwwt  Aneihw 
newin  WB8  the  impoMtion  ef  aa  eddittowal  tei  of  an%  en  aD 
CXpona  for  the  year  above  9,500,000  Imcii  Atthetimethlf  fiwanlee 
eraa  obtained  the  state  at  b4o  Paulo  already  hdd  nearly  7,000,000 
bag*  of  cotTcc,  the  larger  part  on  itorage  in  foreign  markets,  and  had 
a(.;i.ui  nil  v  reached  tlie  limit  of  its  resources,  as  the  forriitn  market* 
bid  failed  to  respond  to  its  expectations.  At  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing year  this  reser\-ed  stock  had  increased  to  8.a00y000  bags,  arkd 
the  pocition  bad  become  desperate.  The  ktaa  of  5,000,000  wa* 
floated  in  1909,  and  the  pressure  waridieved,  bet  iKr  aituation  was 
then  further  eonpllcated  by  a  movenent  aneng  the  eoffce  planters 
to  have  the  9,500,000  lugj  limit  on  annual  s-ilcs  removed,  and  the 
loan  service  tax  of  5  fr.ir.cs  a  l>j^  rc<Jucci!.  There  had  been  some 
improvement  in  the  1  Mmiurn  i.il  -.lnj.itiijn  in  1909,  but  (he  intUu  rKe 
(  I  a  rcM_r\  c  of  over  8.c«  ■j,t">ij  increasing  crops,  anil  ikc  rcr  kli  vi 

purpose  of  planters  to  realize  on  their  crops  regardless  uf  the  ctUxt 
on  the  government,  all  con^wcd  to  oadH  the  MMMion  critical. 

The  other  agricultural  products  of  the  itue  indude  sugar,  cotton, 
ricr,  tobacco,  Indian  corn,  beans,  mandioca.  grapes,  bananas  and 
other  fruits,  and  many  of  the  vegetables  of  the  temperate  zone. 
Cereals  can  be  grown,  but  climatic  conditions  have  been  considered 
rnfavDur.ihlc,  Sujjar  cine  w.i»  tin-  fir%i  i  notio  to  l>e  cultivated  in 
Sao  Paulo,  and  was  its  principal  product  in  colonial  times.  Cotton 
w.i>  largely  produced,  especially  during  the  American  Civil  War,  but 
the  industry  nearly  disappeared,  and  now  is agailt  improving  because 
of  the  demand  for  fibre  by  the  national  cotton  (artories.  The 
cultivation  of  rice  also  is  increuiag,  under  thAitinndtis  of  protective 
duties.  Although  S.I0  Paulo  is  not  cla.<«>d  as  a  pastoral  region,  the 
state  po5Hr>"'5  I  irt;e  her  Is  of  cattle,  which  arc  being  improved  by 
the  imf»)rtj<  ii  n  f'f  p'lrr  bred  stwl:  frr>m  Kijri)[ic.  Butter  and  chccic 
arc  pr>xiun'l  !  >  .1  lirr-.iuxl  extent,  anj  the  sufiply  of  lrc«.h  milk  to 
the  cities  is  attracting  some  attention.  Attention  is  also  given,  to  a 
Umiiad  estent,  to  the  tiieedim  «f  htene  and  aiuka.  The  most 
genni  end  pfoliyble  ef  ike  eeinMl  MuitricB  b  the  bfeeding  o( 
■wine,  which  thrive  remarkably  on  the  plateau.  The  state  haaen 
exretleat  agricultural  adwol  and  experiment  sUtion  at  PSmcfcahe. 
and  there  is  also  a  zoOlcchnic  station  near  the  capitaL 

The  princip.:il  manufactures  are  cotton  and  woollen  textiles,  jute 
baling,  aramina  fabric*,  furniture,  iron  and  bronze,  coffee  machintr>' 
and  agrictjltural  implements,  beer,  artificial  liquors,  mineral  waters, 
biscuits,  macaroni,  conserves,  chocolate  and  other  food  products, 
glass  bottles,  glassware,  earthenware,  soap,  gloves,  boots  and  Uioes, 
trunks  and  musical  instruments.  Steam  power  is  generally  used, 
though  both  electric  and  hydraulic  power  .ire  emploj-cd.  There  are 
•evcral  large  cotton  factories,  which  arc  chictly  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  coarser  Rrailes  of  cloth  for  the  working  cla».«<-s. 
The  iron  mines  and  works  at  ViMnema,  m  ar  Surocitja,  arc  one  of  the 
oldest  industries  of  the  state.  (Lting  back  to  the  first  quarter  of  the 
19th  century.  It  i»  *  tawinnnit  enfpihe  ewl  Iwenbsorbcd  an 
tmmenK  aum  of  ■oaey.  Iwt  hae  never  iceehed  •  idf<«upporting 

Paulo  I*  well  provided  with  raOsra^s.  which  include  the  pioneer 
line  from  Santos  to  Jumliahv  (an  Eni;'i->h  entcrpri'rl  whirh  h.is  a 
doijhlc  tr.i!  k  Ir  'HI  Sant'j>  to  the  city  o(  Tatilo,  tl:-"  l'.i..]i  '.i  li.-.r  ■^ 
whii  h  are  a  continuation  of  the  f-nglijh  line  into  the  interior,  the 
M<%.'>ana  lines  running  northward  from  Campinas  through  rich 
xohcc  di!>ir>c(s  to  (Jlwraba  in  Minos  Geraes  and  farther  on  toward 
CdyaXj  the  Sorocabana  running  south- westward  fiWB  Sho  Plaulo 
toward  the  Pkrtni  frontier,  the  Slo  F^ulo  brandi  of  the  Central  do 
Brazil  line  which  passes  thruut;h  (he  E.  r>art  of  the  st.ite  and  provides 
rommunicJtion  with  the  nation-i^l  capital,  arul  the  Sio  Paulo  and  Rio 
Grande  which  is  designed  to  cross  the  states  of  I'arani  and  Santa 
Catharina  to  conruvi  with  the  railways  i4  Km  Cr.itscie  do  Sol.  .Ml 
these  lines  except  the  two  lost  arc  tributary  to  the  English  line  and 
Ihe  port  of  Santos.  In  addition  to  these  many  of  the  lali|e  plenta> 
lions  have  private  railways^  of  the  OecauviUe  type,  for  the  transfsort* 
ation  of  produce  and  nun  r  nlm  and  from  ihi  tea  ii  11  railway  station, 
and  all  the  large  cities  have  Utaanny  mtet,  many  using  electric 
traction.  The  ports  of  the  stale  arc  Santos,  which  is  visited  by 
large  sieairfrs  in  the  fi  trijn  trade,  ar'.ci  (  ananft*,  Iguape.  S,ia 
ScbastiJo  .in  !  t 'bat uLa  »li n  ti  .irc  eni;j(;e<l  in  the  coastinj  tr.i(lr  only. 
(  ui.im,!  ,1  !  Ifinix  ,ire  cliieMv  km'wn  f"r  the  ric  i'  t.ri.vni  in  tlx  ir 
vicinity.  Lbatuba,  near  the  IL  end  of  the  Sao  Paulo  coast,  has 
•  fine,  almeat^tondleched  bay,  but  ta  without  food 
e^ith  the  interioe« 

;  to  the  HOMity  ef  the 
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b  the  large  number  of  imralgranta.  Dewean  ttoy  and  1900  the 
arrivals  numbered  969.}jo,  of  wUd  icvco-tentha  were  Italiana. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  immigrant  imiviiMnt  fnnaliU  nf  itinf rent 
labourers  who  go  to  Sao  Paulo  for  the  LUffU  jkUefcjmtaetiiqrge 

to  Argcntitu  lor  the  wheat  h.irvc»t. 

The  capital  of  the  state  is  Sao  Paulo  (f.v.)  and  Its  OfiMtoelpefl 
and  secorvd  city  in  importance  is  Santos  (q.v.).  The  caictciaainBd 
towns,  with  populations  in  1 890  where  not  otherviae  atated.  Mtf  ee 
follows,  the  enumeration  being  for  municipalitiea,  or  pariihes,  in- 
cludinc  UirKC  rural  areas  snd  sometimes  including  separate  villages: 
Cami'ir.as  I  J  t  J;  L,uarantingueti  (30,690;  estimate  4,S,000  in  I906), 
on  the  Parahylui,  no  m.  K  N  K.  olSio  Paulo;  Piracicaba  (J5.?75), 
85  m.  NAV.  of  S,'iu  Paulij;  Lirreiia  |31.(jo5I,  in  a  fettile  thukly- 

settled  district:  Kio  Claro  (^0,843),  135  m.  N.VV.  of  Santos,  on  a 

branch  of  theftuliatt  faUway,  in  a  fertile  oofw^ndednK 

3030  ft.  above  the  ace;  Tkubat^  (^^'^Z^U  one  ef  fne  oMMt  dUH«i 

the  sutr,  on  the  Parahyba  80  ra.  E.N.E.  of  the  capital,  in  a  tUk 
agricultural  diftrict.  with  work*  for  refirung  oil  from  the  peiroleuflH 

bearing  shales  in  the  vicinity;  Braganza,  or  Bragan^a  (19.787), 
50  m.  N.  of  S3o  Paulo  in  a  fertile  country  partly  devoted  to  sugar 
production  and  stock;  Sio  Jo*6  dos  Campos  (18,884);  TictA 
(16,878),  on  the  Tiet6  river  N.W.  of  S.  Paulo:  Pindamonhangaba 
(1 7.541 ;  estimate  25.000  in  1906),  on  the  Parahyba  river  and  Central 
do  wuil  nilway  105  m.  N.K.  of  Ste  Paulo  in  a  long  settled  district. 
1770  tL  efaove  the  sea,  producing  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  Indian  com. 
beans,  rum  and  cattle:  Sorocaba  (17,068;  estimate  .to.ooo  in  1906). 
a  prosperous  manufacturing  ana  commen  ial  tcn^n  on  the  Rio 
Sof  jcaba  and  Sorocabana  railway.  50  m.  W.  of  Sjo  Paula;  liu.  <ir 
\iti       -'/'■}  about  70  m.  W.N.\V.  of  : 


Sio  Paulo  on  the  Tieli*  river 


and  Ituana  railway,  with  water  power  derived  from  the  Satto  (Ull») 
de  Itii,  and  with  important  maanfactune;  Sho  Cailna  dn  Pinhal 

(i},65i ) ;  Caaa  Branca  (iM^).  in  the  N.  coffee  rcfian:  PtuahrbaMn 
(i3.3<)5):    Hraiaununga    (13.4Q4):   Baiauca   (l>j»8):  Fnnca 

(12,4.75);  Jacarehy  (i»,}79);  BotucaiA  (12,089);  Jundiahy  (it^i). 

86  m.  N.  of  Santos,  an  important  manbfactunng  town  and  railway 
junction,  23JO  ft.  at>ove  sca-lcvcl;  kibcirio  Prclo  (12,0.13),  '97 
N.  of  Campiruks  on  the  Mogyana  railway  in  a  fertile  cofl<<< -produi.  irg 
region;  ^guapc  (11,888),  a  port  on  the  aovthcm  coast  of  the  state,  on 
a  tidewater  channel  of  lamcient  depth  for  coastwise  steamers,  with 
exports  of  rice  and  timber;  Lorena  (10.342),  130  m.  .N.  E.  of  Sto 
Pauto.  beautifully  situated,  1760  ft.  above  the  sea,  a  station  on  the 
Central  do  Brazil  railway,  and  the  junction  of  a  branch  railway  to 
the  Campos  do  Jordlo  where  the  natiorul  tovernment  luis  < -st abli ihe<l 
a  military  sanatorium  because  of  it*  dry,  bracing  climate;  and 
Cruzeiro  (8883). 

Sto  Paolo  wu  Kltkd  la  1539  by  the  Portugueie  under  Martina 
Aflooa*  de  Sonm,  vlto  eeteMiefaed  •  colony  near  Santos,  at  Sio 
Vicente,  now  n  OBiamiteBt  village.  It  eras  otiginaBy  celled 
the  <i2^jie«jia  of  Sto  neente  (orge^icd  1534)  aad  oovacd  Che 

whole  of  southern  Brazil  from  Rio  de  Judio  loatli.  After  tlM 

su;)prcssion  of  the  captaincy  grants,  pert*  of  this  enonwwn 
tcrrilor>'  were  rut  ofT  from  time  to  time  to  form  other  r.^.[it3;r.rics, 
from  which  developed  the  present  states  of  Kio  dc  Janeiro, 
Mina5  Gcracs,  Malto  Crosso,  Paran&,  Santa  Cilharina  and  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul.  In  16S1  S^o  Paulo  succeeded  Slo  \ircnte 
as  the  capital  of  the  captaincy,  and  the  original  nzme  of  the 
latter  gradually  fell  into  disuse.  The  people  oi  the  state  have 
alwa>-t  been  distingiii<>hcd  for  their  energy  and  enteipnac, 
especially  during  the  colonial  paML  The  culy  pejirielion 
was  largely  cenpeecd  ef  half  bfeedii.kwywB  u  JfisMcbrnVt  ukA 
the  expbration  of  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  of  BiaidI  is 
due  to  them.  Their  exploring  parties,  called  botiieircs,  dfs- 
covered  the  first  gold  mines  of  Minas  Gcracs  and  ^^at^o  Grosso, 
drove  the  Jesuit  missions  from  Parani,  and  tr.-wcrscd  the 
interior  northward  into  Piauhy,  north-westward  almost  to 
Quito,  westward  into  Bolivia  and  aouthwaid  into  Rio  Grande 
and  Paraguay.  They  «cf«  ttave-JiOBtca  bgr  pfoiwiee,  lad 
were  noted  for  cruelty  as  weQ  as  energy. 

SXO  PAULO,  a  city  of  Brazil,  ca(Mtal  of  a  state  of  the  iaflM 
name,,  and  aeat  of  a  biabopriCt  ob  the  Tieti  river  49  a.  by  laO 
N.W.  of  the  poet  of  SmUit  ud  jeS  n.  by  teil  W.  ef  Kledc 
Janeiro.  Pop.  (iBqo)  64,934;  (1907,  estiinate)  332,00a  S&o 
Paulo  is  connected  with  Santos,  its  port,  by  a  double-track 
r.iilv,viy  liii  It,  owned  and  worked  by  a  British  company  (S. 
P.i'jio  Railway  Co.);  with  Rio  dc  Janeiro,  by  the  Sio  Paulo 
branch  of  the  Central  do  Bra.-il  line;  with  Campinas  and  other 
inland  cities  by  the  SAo  Paulo  and  Paulista  railways;  with  the 
X.E.  part  of  the  state,  Minas  Geraes,  and  Goyaa  by  the  MogynUt 
line  starting  from  Campinas;  and  with  Sorocaba  and  tbeaottthcra 
parts  of  the  state,  Parani,  and  with  Santi.  Catharioa  and  Rio 
CSnadc,  hv.tte  SoracibMW  fieo-sad  the  Sio  tato-i 
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Graade  Bae.  la  great  put  Um  dty  occopies  aa  elevated  opea 
•imeli  of  tablclaadcoomnadbigcxuiHivcvlewseltlwaamuad- 
ins  country;  tod  a  unaO  part  of  It  b  <o  tiw  loii^  aOa^  land 

bordering  the  Tieti.  The  upper  part  has  several  slight  elevations 
forming  healthy  residential  districts.  The  elevations  above 
aea-levcl  arc  j,?8i  ft.  a,t  the  Central  do  Brazil  railway  station 
In  the  lower  town,  J4tS  ft.  at  the  Sio  Paulo  railway  slaiion, 
1S41  ft.  in  ihc  Consdlarao  .'luburb,  and  1953  fl,  in  M.iri.in.i 
The  city  is  just  within  the  tropics,  but  its  elevation  al>ovc  the 
aca  fives  it  a  tcmpaate  climate,  bndag  te  the  cool  season  and 
jtt  with  high  tuB  temperatufcs  in  loniBwr.  The  broad  eroded 
bed  of  the  Tiet£  is  cirampy  and  is  subject  to  esteoaive  iaoadatlona 
causing  malarial  and  intestinal  diaocdcn;  othenriia  the  dty 
h  singularly  healthy,  though  itf  mitaiy  condltian  it  poor. 
Tbc  picturesqucness  of  the  city  is  heightened  by  the  ravine  of 
a  small  stream  passing  through  it  and  spanned  by  viaducts 
and  briJscs.  The  city  squares  are  commonly  open  places  with 
an  occa-iional  statue  but  without  ornamental  gardens.  The 
I'ublic  Garden,  near  the  Sio  Paulo  railway  station  in  the  Luz 
section,  is  a  recreation  ground  embellished  with  tropical  plants 
and  an  artificial  lake.  The  streets  are  well  paved  and  lighted 
with  gas  and  ctoaridty,  and  have  electric  tramways.  Although 
that  are  MiD  maay  old  structures  and  residences  to  be  seen  in 
tke  old  to«ni,aMMt«ftlie  public  aadboiiMHbaai&ifi  and private 
mideacei  aie  «l  tbe  modenn  Italiaa  and  Fitadi  typa^  Brick 
is  used  to  some  extent,  but  the  building  oiaterial  most  used  is 
broken  stone  and  mortar,  plastered  Otttstde,  and  covered  with 
stu.co  mouldings  and  ornaments.  The  private  residences  of  the 
city  arc  the  finest  in  the  republic.  There  is  much  wealth  in  the 
jt  .  e,  especially  among  the  large  coffee  planters,  and  the  city 
is  their  favourite  residence.  Some  of  their  palatial  dwellings 
are  surrounded  with  beautiful  gardens  and  parks.  The  water- 
mxpfty  is  derived  from  Caalarcira  bills,  and  there  is  a  modern 
aema(eqrstem,constructedlisraftBBgliilieBB|Mny.  The  more 
iaipoftaag  public  htiiktiati  am  the  mm  fwenunent  palace, 
tbc  pahaea  «f  agrienkmc^  inaaea  and  jiMice,  the  executive 
Ksickaca,  the  immense  Polytechak  School,  the  Nonoal  School, 
the  School  of  Agriculture,  tbe  puUic  hospital  called  the  Isola- 
■eato.  tbe  charity  hospital,  the  Sio  Paulo  railway  station  with 
a  beautiful  stone  tower,  and  the  theatre,  rivalling  some  of  the 
best  in  Europe.  Like  other  Brazilian  cities  Sio  Paulo  has  a 
number  of  old  religious  buildings.  There  arc  also  several 
excellent  educational  and  scientific  instisutinns  whuh  arc  in 
great  part  supported  by  the  state,  among  which  are  the  ^lackenzie 
College,  created  ihrouj^  tbe  gift  of  an  American  capiulist,  a 
school  of  lair,  a  Pasteur  Institute,  atid  a  bacterklogical  institute. 
The  police  bice  of  the  state  is  a  oulUaiy  aqtaaiaBtion  and  con- 
sisu  of  a  hrigade  of  abeot  SMO-aiea  (iabiitry,  cavalry,  civic 
guards,  firemen,  and  a  body  of  bospitd  attaianta  for  public 
emergency  cases),  under  a  colonti  of  the  regular  army.  Manu- 
factures include  textiles,  footwear,  clothing,  food  products, 
hecT,  artificial  liquors,  furniture,  domeitic  utensils,  tie.  The 
SJo  Paulo  Light  and  Power  Co.,  whose  works  are  situated  at 
the  falb  of  the  Tietf  a  con^iiicr-iblc  di^Lind-  N  W.  of  the  city, 
siQ>plies  about  8000  horse-power  to  local  industries  in  addition 
le  what  it  needed  for  the  electric  railway  (108  m.),  the  oldest 
enterprise  of  this  character  in  Brazil.  The  city  has  a  large 
Itafiaa  population  and  many  Italian  shops  and  industries. 

Sto  faalo  WIS  founded  by  tbe  Jcsuiu  under  Manocl  do 
NehRRa  la  isS4  and  at  tot  bora  the  name  of  PiratfaiirR  i. 
la  1681  it  succeeded  Sio  Vicente  as  the  capital  of  the  captaincy. 
Tbe  declaration  of  Brasilian  independence  occurred  on  Sept.  7, 
iti2,en  the  plain  of  Ypirangl,Mar  tbedtjr.HldMRanwnttnient 
commemorates  the  event. 

SAP.  (1)  Juice,  the  circulating  fluid  of  plants  (sec  Plvnts, 
I  Pkysiolofy).  The  word  appears  in  Teutonic  languages,  cf. 
Cer.  SafI,  and  may  be  connected  ultimately  with  the  root  seen 
ia  Lat.  safer*,  teste,  hence  to  know,  cf.  sapientia,  wisdom, 
d.  Gr.  «0^.  wise.  On  the  o'  her  hand  it  mqr,  like  F^.  ihe. 
Span.  cote,  have  cene  tficct  from  Lat.  iapa,  lawt,  new  wine, 
indf  also  Irani  tbe  eanw  mot  Tbe  Gr  Ms  b  icpresented 
in  Lat  fay  Mrnt  (>)  A  mBhaqr  tern  for  a  ticneb  dug  bx  « 


besieging  force  iarihe  paipaaBoi  appraodi  to  the  point  of  attack 
when  aiithin  lanic,  benoe  "  to  asp,"  to  naderaine.  dig  away 
the  foundations  of  a  wall,  ftc  The  word  b  derived  through  the 

Old  Fr.  from  the  Med.  Lat.  inp<-..  sr-pf^,:,  .a  fpnfic,  cntrciuhing 
tool,  Gr.  OKariyii,  ffMrrw,  to  dig.  (,b>.c  i-ukiif icatio.n  aso 
SiEcr-ctArr.) 

SAPAN  WOOD  (Malay  ja^m).a  soluble  red  dyewood  from 
.a  tree  belonging  to  the  IcRutninous  Rcnu-s  Cacjlpiitia,  a  native  of 
tropical  Asia  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  wood  issomcwhat 
lighter  in  colour  than  Brazil  wood  MM  fla  other  affics,  but  the 
same  tinctorial  principle,  brazilia,  appeaiato  be  eonnHM  loalL 

SAPraiC  METRE.  Sapphics,  an  andenC  ton  of  qnantitatiw 
vmc,  named  after  the  Aoolian  poetess  Sappho,  wbo  is  supposed 
to  have  invented  it,  and  who  certainly  used  it  with  imequaDed 
skill.  A  sapphic  line  consists  of  five  equal  beats,  of  which  the 
central  one  alone  is  of  three  syllables,  while  the  othcis  consist 
of  two  esdL   The  original  Creek  sapphic  was  of  this  type: — 

—  w     —  V       —  \j  \j      — w    — O 

The  sapphic  strophe  consists  of  three  of  thcM  lines  followed 
by  an  adonic^  tMa:— 


Horace  adopted,  and  sllghtlv  adapted,  this  form  of  vene,  tor  some 
of  his  most  engaging  metrical  cffocta.  The  Greek  poett  had  per- 
niiti<-<l  the  cac«ura  to  come  where  it  would,  but  Hocaioei  to  give 
•..>ii.!iiy  to  the  form,  introduced  the  powtice  of  woaUy  ending  a 
word  on  the  fifth. syllable: 

jam  satis  tcrri*  ni%  is  atriiic  (lir.ie, 
the  second  half  of  the  sapphie  Icantnc  oil,  as  it  were,  with  a  tone 
syllable  which  connects  it  with  the  first  half.  This  is  a  Qvical 
example  of  the  Latin  sapphic  strophe;— 

Inti^ter  vijtae  aceterliMiue  |  pums 
aon  ^cct  Maurlis  jacullis  nejque  area, 
nee  vctnenaltis  gravilda  ajgittis. 
Fusee,  ptuuietra. 

Before  the  days  of  Horace,  Catullus  had  u«xl  this  fnrm  !n  I^tin,  and 
afterwards  wpphic*  w<  rr  nu nKlnri  il  l.y  -An-  u.ln  -x  n"-.  i  into  his 
tragedies.  In  the  middle  ages  the  sappliic  ftirm>hc  was  frequently 
employed  in  the  Latin  hymns,  especially  by  Cregofy  the  Great. 
Later  on,  considerable  lajdty  was  introduced,  and  a  dactyl  was 
frequently  substituted  for  the  first  tPOChce;  this  quite  destroys  the 
true  character  uf  the  measure.  It  nubes  it  a  more  easv  metre, 
however,  for  those  who  write  modem  accentuated  vciae.  We  see  a 
loose  but  effective  specimen  of  it  in  the  famous 

Nr<H|y  Vnife  1  grimier!  |  whither  )  are  you  '  (;"in(f 

Rnu;.;h  i>  \  \:r  \  ri>i<l.  \our  i  wV.ivl  i".  |  uut  of  |  uratl* 
But  nearrr  to  the  <-0cct  of  the  antiiiuc  vcr;*'  »o!;l<l  Ik;: 

N'<x>dy  I  Rriiiilor!  1  whither  oh'  \  are  you  |  RoinK  ? 

Rough  the  |  road;  your  1  destitute  |  wheel  is  |  broken, 
although  this  certainly  does  not  Miit  Ki.i:liih  vertification  so  well. 
English  aapphics  wvrc  written  by  the  bliiafaethan  poet.  Thomas 
Camptoo  (m.),  and  by  William  Cowper.  Mr  Swinbumenas  attempted 
to  create  the  effect  of  the  ancient  Aeolian  metre  in  a  daring  and 
lirilliant  «.anra.  Sapphics  ha\T  l/een  written  more  suere^sfulU  in 
( .(  rni  in  than  in  any  other  m«Mlern  lansua^e.  The  e.ifin  -.!  on.in  il 
l  .orni.in  fKx-m  in  the  form  is  said  to  In-  .an  anonymous  lisnin  to  >it 
Mary  M.i^;(l.ilrni',  d.itcd  ISOO.  Vo»5  kepi  ,«trii  tly  to  lln-  metrical 
schentc  of  (he  Latin  in  his  uimous  translation  of  the  Odes  of  Horace 
( 1 8o6)»  aad  aaBai  German  pnets  who  have  adtivated  sapphics  are 
to  be  OMatianed  wopitock.  Platen.  Hamerling  and  Ceitid. 

SAPPHIRE,'  a  blue  tran«parcnt  variety  of  corundum,  or 
n.itive  alumina,  much  valued  as  a  Rem-stone.  It  is  e^icntially 
."lame  mi:irr.il  .is  ruby,  from  which  i;  difii-r.i  1  liiully  in  colour. 
The  colour  of  the  normal  sapphire  variei  from  the  pjien  blue  to 
deep  indigo,  the  most  esteemed  lint  tH-inK  that  of  the  blue 
cornflower.  Many  of  the  crystals  arc  parti-coloured,  the  blue 
being  distributed  in  patches  in  a  colourless  or  yellow  stone,  but 
by  skilful  cutting,  the  tkcp-oolottied  portion  nay  be  caused  to  im- 
part eoloor  to  the  entire  gem.  Aa  the  aappblre  cryatalliica  in 
t  he  hexagonal  system  it  is  dichnnc,  but  in  pale  stones  this  chatacter 
may  not  be  well  marked.  In  a  deep-coloured  stone  the  colour 
may  be  resolved,  by  the  dichrosiopc,  into  an  ultramarine 

'  Indirectly  from  Gr.  vir^ipot.  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that  this 
term,  like  tne  Hebrew  tapir  of  the  Old  Tcsttment.  waa  formerty 
applied  to  what  is  now  called  lapis  lazuli;  the  modem  MppUse  waa 
probably  known  as  limisi  (/lyan'alkM). 
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blue  ud  a  btdah  or  ydloviHi  fnm.  la  htm 
uA  la  lalil«-««ai»  tonetinm  mkukm  fat 

dicfaroism  It  much  more  dtatinct.  The  bioe 
has  been  variously  referred  to  the  preience  of  oildes  of  dmiduin, 

iron  or  litanium,  whilst  an  organic  origin  b.is  niso  been  suggested. 
On  exposure  to  a  high  tempcralurc,  the  sapphire  usually  loses 
colour,  but,  unlike  ruby,  it  docs  not  regain  it  on  cooling. 
A.  Vemeuil  succeeded  in  imparting  a  sapphirc-blue  colour  to 
artificial  alumina  by  addition  of  !■$%  of  magnetic  oxuk  of 
iron  and  0-5%  of  titanic  acid  {Comftei  nndtu.  Jan.  17,  1910). 
Acoocdtng  to  F.  Bordas,  the  blue  celoMr  of  sapphire  cx|KMcd  to 
the  action  of  radium  chaages  to  green  and  then  to  ydlow. 

Under  artificial  OhmhuUion  many  sappUrea  appear  dark  and 
Inky,  whilst  to  MM  ciMS  the  Uuc  chaaiM  to  a  viekt,  ao  that 
the  sapphire  weiH  to  be  Iniiifanned  to  an  amctkyit.  Aceoiding 
to  lapidaries  the  hardness  of  sapphire  slightly  exceeds  that  of 
niby.and  it  b  also  rather  denser.  Notwithslanding  iuhardness 
it  has  been  sometimes  engraved  as  a  gem. 

Ceylon  hat  for  age*  been  famous  for  lapphiidb  Tbcv  occur,  with 
Buny  other  gem-Moncs,  as  pebbles  or  rolled  cryttafs  in  alluvial 
dcpo»iu  of  land  and  gravel;  the  gem-cravcl  being  known  locally 
u  tUam.  The  principal  locAlitic*  nrv  KAlnapura,  Kakwana  in  the 
province  o^  S.ilura-l>ama»a  and  Matara.  Some  of  the  slightly- 
cloudy  Ceylon  upphires,  u»ually  o(  grryi*h-bluc  colour,  display 
when  cut  with  a  convex  face  a  chatoyant  luminosity,  sometimes 
torming  a  luminous  »ur  of  sis  rays,  whence  they  arc  called  "  star- 
•appbires  "  (see  Astrbia).  The  astcrism  aeens  due  to  the  preience 
of  mtcroicoptc  t  ubolar  cavities,  or  to  endoMH*  of  ctyaulline  minerals, 
arranged  in  a  definite  system.  In  1873  aapphirea  were  diicovered  in 
deposits  of  clay  and  sand  in  D.ittambaec  (Sian),  where  they  h.i\c 
been  worked  on  a  con»idcrable  •c.ilf.  They  occur  also  with  rubies  in 
the  provinces  of  Chantabun  anJ  Krjt.  Many  of  the  Si.imrM.- 
leppnircs  are  of  very  dark  cok>ur,  tome  being  so  deeply  tinted  as  to 


  Wjwiilwfdleciwlliiht.  in  Omict  Burma  eapplur 

 '  la  aiiDclatftm  with  rubiee,  bat  aie  much  leas  important  (tee 

Ruav).  Sapphires  are  also  found  in  Kashmir,  where  they  occur, 
anociated  wtth  totmnaline,  in  the  Zaittkar  range,  especially  near  the 
village  of  Soomjam.  Madagascar  yields  sapphires  gcneraUy  of  very 
dit'p  colour,  occurrint;  .is  rullLiJ  crj'staU.  bapphire  is  widely  distri- 
buted through  the  gokl-bcaring  drifts  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales 
and  Qneens»»d,  bat  the  blue  colour  of  the  Australian  atones  b 
usually  dark,  and  it  is  nouble  that  ncea  tintt  are  not  faifrcqucat. 
The  Anakie  sapphire-fields  of  Qooeaiaad  are  situated  near  Anakie 
sution  on  the  Central  railway.  tO  dit  SNSt  of  EmenM  and  cast  of 
the  Drummond  Range.  Sapphire  occurs  also  in  Tasmania.  Coanc 
sapphire  is  found  in  many  partsof  the  Unlii  <)  Si.ues,  and  the  mineral 
occurs  of  gem  quality  in  North  Carolina  and  Montana.  The  great 
corundum  deposits  ofCorundumHill,Maconcounty.N.C.,have  yielded 
good  sapphires,  and  they  are  found  alio  at  Cowee  Creek  in  the  same 
county.  In  Montana,  sapphires  were  discowrcd  as  far  badt  aa  1865, 
and  have  been  worked  on  a  large  Kale.  They  were  orlgnmly  found 
in  washing  for  gold.  The  rolled  crystals  ol  sapphire  occur,  with 
garnet  and  other  mineraU,  in  gL-tcial  deposits,  and  h.ivi'  pmbaMy 
been  derived  from  <t\kr5  of  igneous  rocks,  like  andcMtc  and 
Urnprophyne.  Thty  lii-pl.iy  nui:  h  variety  of  colour,  and  cxhiMt 
peculiar  brilliancy  when  cut,  but  arc  often  of  pale  tints.  The 
principal  ienlities  are  at  Missouri  Bar,  Ruby  Bar  and  other  jpUcee 
near  Helena,  where  they  were  first  worked,  and  also  at  Yof^  Cukh. 
aear  Ulica.  The  Helena  crystal*  arc  of  tabular  habit,  being  com- 
pOMd  ef  the  basal  pinacoid  with  a  very  short  hcugonal  prii>m, 
whilst  at  Yoco  Gukn  many  o(  the  crystals  afTrct  a  rnofnl)onc<lral 
habit.  The  Montana  Miipliircs  and  the  matrix  have  lieen  described 
by  Dr C.  F.  Kuna.  ProfcsHir  L.  V.  Pirason  and  I>r  J.  it.  Pratt  (.Amtr. 
/m».  Sc.  ler.  4.  vol  iv.«  i<W)>  ^The  sapphire  occurs  also  in  Euraoe. 
being  found  in  the  IsereMtte  of  Wnliniii  and  in  the  basalt  of  the 
Rhine  valley  and  of  Le-l*uy-cn*Vciay  la  Pnaoe.  but  the  European 
atones  have  no  Interest  as  feffla> 

Although  the  term  sapphire  b  primarily  applied  to  blue  corundum, 
it  I-.  often  used  in  .1      ru  r.il  sense  fO  as  to  imluiK-  all  i  uur.ilum  <.( 

{;em  igiulity,  regardless  of  colour.  rleiKC  clear  colourless  corundum 
s  known  as  white  sapphire  or  "  leucoeepphire."  Such  stones  have 
been  occaMonally  cut  as  letueefor  microecopes,  being  recommended 
for  such  use  by  their  High  lefractivity,  weak  dispersion  and  great 
lianlness.  White  topas  b  sometime*  called  "  water-sapphire,"  a 
name  which  should,  However,  be  reitrirtc<i  to  iolite  (o.p.).  Yellow 
corundum  is  not  uncommon  in  Ceylon  .irn!  i*  ti  rmed  yellow  iappMrr 
Of  "oriental  topar,"  the  prefix  "oriental  "  Ix-ing  often  applied  to 
corundum.  When  of  pale  yeIlowi^h-Kre*n  colour  the  saptihire  is 
called  "  oriental  chiysolite.'  when  grceni.sh-bluc  "  oriental  aaua- 
marine,"  whim  of  brilGant  green  colour  "  oriental  emerald,"  and  when 
iMet  "  oricnul  amethyst."  (For  figure  of  crystal  of  mpohire  sec 
CoRUNDim  and  for  artificial  sapphire  sec  Gbh,  |  ^rl^ictal.) 

The  so<alled  "  Hope  sapphires  "  of  trade  haiee  bea  alwini  la  be 
artificial  t>hie  spinets,  coloured  by  oobah. 

'•  •    la  a  law  lalaml.  not  wiaMd  ta  eapphim  aaeepg  la 


colour.  I(  is  a  silicate.  ctMtaining  alamlaiam.  magnesium  and  iron, 
brou^tit  i>iik:inally  from  Ctecnland,  aad  ilaOi  faand  in  a  rock  from 
the  Vizj^.ipatam  district  in  India.  (F.  W.  R.*). 

SAPPHO  (7ih-6(h  centuries  B.C.),  Greek  poetess,  was  a  native 
of  Lesbos,  contemiwrary  with  Alcaeus,  Slcsirhorus  ami  Pittacu^i, 
in  fact,  with  the  culmiiialinR  fx.riod  of  AcoIk  (UHlry.    One  of 

her  brothers,  Chanuits,  fell  in  love  with  a  courtc&an  named 
Doricha  upon  whom  he  sqtiandLTcJ  his  property.  Sappho  wrote 
a  n  ode,  in  which  liie  levcvely  satirLiod  and  rebuked  him.  Another 
brother,  LaddMH*  «aa  ptAlic  cup-beam  at  Mylilcnc— a  poaiiioa 
fur  wUcIt  It  waa  neoeimy  Ift  be  wcU  ban.  It  ia  aaid  that 
she  had  a  daughter,  aamad  after  ber  grandmother  Odi,  and  dit 
had  some  personal  acquaintance  with  Akaeus.  He  addresaed 
her  in  an  ode  of  which  a  fragment  b  preserved:  "Violet* 
weaving  (or  darL  haircd),  pure,  swcct-smiling  Sappho,  I  wish 
to  say  somewhat,  but  shame  hinders  mc  and  she  answered 
in  anulher  ode:  "  Hatlsl  lliou  hid  deiirc  of  aught  good  or  fair, 
shame  would  not  have  touched  thine  eyes,  but  thou  wouldst  have 
spoken  thereof  openly."  The  story  of  her  love  for  the  disdainful 
rhaon,  and  her  leap  into  the  sea  from  the  Lcucadian  promontory, 
together  with  that  of  her  flight  from  Mytilene  to  Sidly,  baa  00 
coniuaiatloe;  we  are  not  even  told  whet  Iter  the  died  of  the  leap  or 
noL  Cifefca  afaia  are  agreed  that  Siddaa  was  simply  gulled  by 
the  comic  poeu  whco  he  tcda  of  her  htiibaad,  Ceccalis  of  Aadrao. 
Both  the  a^MiTskinairfikhtheae  poets  cut  OB  bar  chanctCT  and 

the  embellishments  with  which  they  gamlshod  hOT Bf C  passed  for 
centuries  as  undoubted  histor>'.  Six  comedies  entitled  SappMa 
And  two  Phaon,  were  produced  by  the  .Middle  Comeds',  b::t, 
when  we  consider,  for  example,  the  way  in  which  Soeratcs  was 
caricatured  by  Aristophanes,  we  arc  juiiified  in  putiiiig  no  faith 
whatever  ia  such  authority.  We  may  conclude  that  Sappho 
waa  not  utterly  vicious,  though  by  no  means  a  paragon  of  virtue. 
All  ancient  tiaditioo  aod  the  chaiactcr  of  h9  cataat  faafmeats 
show  that  her  I 


At  LoboB  At  «aa  head  of  a  fnat  poalk  Khod,  far  pootqr 
in  that  age  and  place  was  cultivated  as  a«ldndai|)r  oad 

ently  as  successfully  by  women  as  by  men.  Her  rndtt  fiUBOOa 

pupils  were  Frinna  of  Tclos  and  Damophyla  of  Pamphylia.  In 
antiquity  her  fame  rivalled  that  of  Homer.  She  was  called 
"  the  poetess,"  he  "  the  poet."  Different  writers  style  ber 
"  the  tenth  Muse,"  "  the  flower  of  the  Graces."  "  a  mirade," 
"  the  beautiful,"  the  last  epithet  referring  to  her  wriiinU 
ber  person,  which  b  said  to  have  been  small  and  dark. 

Her  poems  were  arranged  in  nine  books,  on  what  principle  b  nn> 

certain:  she  is  said  to  have  sung  them  to  the  Mixo-Lydian  mode, 
which  she  her«  II  invented.  The  perfevti  in  .ind  finish  of  every  Unc, 
the  corTe«i«>ndei>ce  of  sense  and  sound,  the  incomfiarablc  coronuina 
over  all  the  most  delicate  resources  of  verse,  and  the ewjuiiite  syns- 
mvtry  of  the  complete  odea  which  arc  extant,  raise  her  into  the  very 
first  nnk  of  technical  poetry  at  onoe,  wiule  her  painting  of  passion, 
which  caused  Umginus  to  quote  the  ode  to  AnaciorU  as  aa  esample 
of  the  sublime,  has  never  been  since  surpassed,  and  only  apprtoched 
by  Catullus  and  in  the  Vita  Nuava.  Her  fragments  Uar  witness  - 
to  a  profound  (cclinK  for  the  Ixauty  o(  nature.  The  ancients  also 
attributed  to  her  a  conMilerablc  (lOwer  in  satire,  but  ialMMMlar 
verse  they  considered  her  inferior  to  ber  pupil  lirinna. 

The  fragments  of  ^ppho  have  licen  peeiafwdhgrflthwaalhwa 
faicklentaliy.  Three  fragmentaaaoibed  to  bar  have  beea  found  oa 
Egyptun  papyri  within  recent  years.  The  first  two  were  published 
by  W.  Schubart  in  SilsmsgttemJklr  d.  tdntgf.  prttiss.  Akademit  d, 
WinmKhaftm  Uvu),  i.  195  and  re-edited  ^with  bibliography)  ia 
the  Berhnrt  KlasnkertfxU,  v.  2  (1907);  the  third, discovered  10  1879, 
and  attributed  to  Sapiiho  by  Dtass.  is  re-edited  inthefl^r/ia.  iCfoM.w. 
Foe  these  three  fragments  sec  especially  J.  M.  Edmonds,  in  Claineal 
Revirw  {lunc.  1009),  pp.  90-104  (text,  trans.,  comment.)  and  on  tho 
text  of  the  "  Ode  to  the  Nereids  "  in  CUuiieal  Qwltrty  (October, 
1900).  The  poems  were  separately  edited  with  transbtion  by 
Wharton  (^rd  e<j .  1890):  abp  in  H.  Weir  Smvth'af^*  UHic  PmU 
(K/xi).  Sex  also  PTKaadl.  SiM**  CUipdg.  1909}:  B.  SMaer. 
Sappho  (1907).  U«  Ai  PL.) 

SAPPORa  tht  oOdal  afAal  fli  the  Uud  of  Yoaa,  Japaa, 

situated  in  43"  4' N.  and  141°  >i'E.  Pop.  39,ooa  It  wascboaea 

in  1870,  and  owed  iisprosperityattheoutset  chiefly  to  the  public 

institutions  establi^heJ  by  the  Japanese  povcrr.mcnt  in  con- 
nexion with  the  coloniution  bureau,  which  bad  for  iu  object  the 
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SARABAND--SAIIAG06SA 


■ad  bu  an  agriniltuni  college,  a  BraMum,  nw-mOb,  flour-mills, 
brewtries,  and  hemp  and  flax  factories. 

SARABAND  (Ilal.  Scrahcnda,  Zarahnnda;  FF.  Sarabande), 
a  slow  dance,  generally  Ltlieved  to  have  Liccn  imported  from 
Sfiaio  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  i6th  century,  though  attempts 
men  been  nude  to  trace  it  to  an  Eastern  origin.  The  most 
orebable  account  of  the  word  is  that  tbe  dance  was  oarocd  after 
brabanda,  a  celebrated  dancer  of  Seville.  Ovriag  the  t6th 
and  17th  ccnturiea  tbe  larahand  me  UffWillinljf  penilar  in 
Spain,  France,  Italy  and  Eo^aad.  Itonuie  wis  in  triple  tbne— 
generally  with  three  mipims  in  the  bar — and  almost  always  con- 
sisted of  two  strains,  each  beginning  upon  the  &rst  beat,  and  most 
frequently  ending  on  the  second  or  third.  Many  very  fine 
examples  occur  in  the  SuiUs  and  Partitas  of  Handel  and  J.  S. 
Bach;  by  far  the  finest  is  that  which  Ilandcl  first  com-Miscd  for 
his  overture  to  Atmira,  and  afterwaids  adapted  to  the  words 
"  Lascia,  ch'io  pianga,"  in  Rinaldo. 

MWaCffli  ftlOIBm  (i8ai^90}).  Italian  pdUidan  and 
faaBdcr,  and  kid^  <(  tbe  Ammniiate,  was  ben  at  Bistagno 
on  the  9U1  of  October  i8;t,  and,  after  quallfjring as  an  advocate, 
entered  the  P{edroontc!,c  p.irliament  In  1849.  A  supporter  of 
Cavour  until  the  latter's  death  he  joined  the  party  of  Ratt.izri 
and  bec.imc  undcr-sccrctary  of  stale  for  jiulilic  works  in  the 
Rattizzi  cabinet  of  lifii.  In  iW)4  he  w.is  ipijoinird,  l)y  .Sell.i, 
s«crctaT)'-gcneral  of  finance,  and  after  being  created  senator 
in  i86s>  acquired  considerable  fame  as  a  financial  authority. 
In  1879  be  succeeded  in  postponing  the  total  abolition  of  the 
grist  tax,  and  was  throughout  a  fierce  opponent  of  Magliani's 
leeae  financial  administratioo.  Selected  as  minister  el  public 
mis  by  Depretis  in  1887,  and  by  Crispi  in  1893,  be  contrived 
to  mitigate  the  worst  consequences  of  Dcpretis's  corruptly 
extravagant  policy,  and  introduced  a  sounder  system  of  govern- 
ment participation  in  public  works.  In  November  iSg8  he  was 
elected  president  of  tbe  senate,  and  in  June  igoo  succeeded  in 
forming  a  "  (  al)inet  of  pacifaation  "  after  the  Obslruciiunist 
crisis  which  had  caused  the  downfall  of  General  PcUouz.  His 
term  of  office  was  clouded  by  the  assaasination  of  King  Humliert 
(sQth  July  <gae)«  and  his  administratioa  was  brought  to  an  end 

Febraaqr  1901  Igr  n  vote  of  tlie  chamber  eoodcmning  his  weak 
aMkwkieiwaids  ft  gnat  deck  strike  at  Gene*.  After  his  fsU  he 
KHuned  Ms  functions  as  preridcnt  of  the  senate;  but  on  tlie 
Mhrent  of  the  third  Giolitti  cabinet,  he  was  not  reappointed 
to  that  position.  He  died  on  tbe  19th  of  January  1907.  He 
received  tbe  supreme  honour  of  ihekal^MlMOdef  IheAaaUBSiata 
from  King  Humbert  in  i3<>8. 

8ARACEHS.  the  current  designation  among  the  Christians 
in  the  middle  ages  for  their  Moslem  enemies,  especially  for 
Ae  Moslems  In  Europe.  In  earlier  times  the  name  Saractni 
wee  applied  bgrGnefcs  and  iboaans  to  the  aomnd  Arabs  of  tbe 
Syra-Aiafaian  desert  who  banuMd  tbe  tteuOa  of  the  empin. 
Zaiwipi  a  district  in  tbe  Sinaitic  peninsula,  is  awrtntiwl  bjT 
Ptoleiny  (▼.  16).  Its  inhabitanU,  though  unltnoWB  to  Arab 
tradition,  made  themselves  notorious  in  the  adjacent  Roman 
provinces.  Thus  all  Bedouins  in  that  region  came  to  l>c  callc<l 
Scraeeni,  in  Aramaic  Sarkaje,  usually  with  no  very  favourable 
meaning.  The  latter  form  occurs  in  a  dialogue  concerning  Fate 
written  about  aj>.  no  by  a  pupil  of  Bardesanes  (Cureton, 
Spkiigum  Syriacvm,  16  ult.).  The  appellation  then  became 
■laenl,  and  occurs  frequently  in  Ammianus  Marcellinus. 
The  name  "  Saracen  "  eentinued  to  be  used  in  tbe  West  in  bter 
thnes,  probably  iitb«  thraugh  the  inlhirnce  «f  Blciatuie 
than  by  onltiaditfaiB,nBd  «aeappHedli»aB  AiBbs»c««nlo«0 
Moslems. 

gAHAQHARI.  a  small  signalling  post  on  the  Samana  Range 
in  the  Nonh-VVesi  Frontier  Province  of  Imlia  l>ctween  Forts 
Lorkhart  .ind  (iulistan.  It  is  memorable  for  the  stout  defence 
made  by  its  garrison  of  31  sepoys  of  the  j6ib  Siklis  in  1897. 
Saraghari,  a  mere  mud  block-house  with  a  wooden  door  and  a 
dwd  W|gii>  bdd  for  six  andabalf  bouts  sgatnst  seven  or 
M*g  fhMMad  Orakaais,  tD  the  si  SOdts  wwe  inaBy  over- 


SARAOOSSA  {Zaragna),  an  inland  province  of  northern 
Spain,  one  of  the  three  into  v,lufh  .•\ragon  was  divided  in  iSjj; 
lx)unded  on  the  N.  by  LoKrotio  and  Navarre,  N.E.  and  ¥..  by 
Ilucsca,  S.?"..  by  Lfrida  and  Tarragona,  S.  by  Tcrucl  and  Guadala" 
jara  and  W.  by  Soria.  Pop.  (1900)  421,843;  area,  6726  sq.  m. 
Saragoasa  belongs  wholly  to  the  basin  of  the  Ebro  (f.v.)>  The 
m^in  valley  is  bounded  on  the  south-west  by  the  Sierra  de 
Moncayo  (with  the  hi^est  elevation  in  the  province,  7707  ft.), 
and  is  continued  in  a  soutb-casteily  direction  by  the  lower 
sierras  of  La  Viifen  and  Vioer;  en  the  north-west  ei«  the  spun 
of  the  Pyrenees.  Hie  principal  tributaries  of  the  Ebro  within 
the  province  are  the  Jal6n  {q.t.),  Hucrva  and  Aguas  on  the  right 
and  the  Arb.a  and  flallego  on  the  left;  the  Aragon  also,  which 
flows  princip-illy  through  Navarre,  h.as  part  of  its  course  in  the 
north  of  this  province.  At  its  lowest  [xjint,  where  the  tlbro  quits 
it,  Saragoua  is  only  10$  ft.  above  sea-levcl.  There  arc  large 
tracts  of  barren  lat)d,  but  where  water  is  abundant  the  soil  Is 
fertile;  iu  chid  ptoductloos  am  wheat,  lye,  badqr,  oats,  bcapk 
flax,  efl  and  wine.  Sl&wofni  am  bmd;  aad  on  the  higlier 
grounds  sheq^  am  tMMd.  Ike  mnnfacttMS  am  leas  bnpni- 
ani  than  tbe  agricuttutal  fntetesta.  Sfaiee  t88s,  however,  the 
Aragonesc  have  bestirred  themselves,  esp>ecially  since  the 
-extremely  protectionist  [x)licy  of  1890  gave  great  impetus  to 
native  imiuslrics  all  over  Spain.  The  industries  include  iron- 
founding  and  manufactures  of  paper,  leather,  soap,  brandies, 
liqueurs,  machinery,  carriages  of  all  sorts,  railway  material, 
pianos,  beds,  glass,  bronze,  chocolate,  jams  and  woollen  and 
linen  goods.  Much  timber  is  obtained  from  the  Pyrenean  forests; 
the  chief  e:q^oits  ate  live  stodt,  exceUcnt  wines,  floor,  oil  and 
fruit.  The  province  contains  knpcnant  tklml  msooreea^  tkt 
bulk  of  which,  however,  await  development. 

SarapssA  is  travrrHd  by  the  Ebro  Valley  Railway,  which  connects 
Miranda  with  l.^rida,  Barcelona  and  Tarragona,  and  has  a  branch 
to  llucsca:  it  also  communicate*  via  Calatayua  with  Madrid  and 
Sagunto;  and  there  arc  local  lines  to  Carificna  (»outh-wr«t  from 
SarjEOssa)  and  to  Tarauna  and  Boria  (near  the  ri^hl  bank  of  the 
Ebrcn.  The  only  towns  with  upwards  of  5000  inhabitants  in  1900 
wereSaragoMa  (09,1  i8)andCalatayud  (i  t,536)(iee  separate  article*); 
Taraaona  (8790),  an  episcopal  see,  with  a  curious  nth-century 
cathedral;  Caspe  (7735);  ana  Borja  (5701),  the  original  home  of  the 
celebrated  family  of  Borgia  (f.*.).  (For  an  acxount  of  the  imperial 
canal,  and  «f  tbe  inhabiunu  and  history  of  tlus  region,  ice  AsAOOK.) 

•MtAflOHA  (Zaragota),  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  province 

of  SaragoMa  and  formerly  of  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  scat  of 
an  archbishop,  of  a  court  of  appeal,  and  of  the  captain-general 
of  Aragon;  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Ebro,  111  m.  by  rail 
N.E.  of  Madrid.  Pop.  (1900)  gg,!  18.  Saragossa  is  an  important 
railway  junction;  it  is  connected  by  direct  main  lines  with 
Valladiolid,  Madrid  and  Valencia  in  the  west  and  south,  and  by 
tbe  Ebro  Valley  lUUway  with  Catalonia  and  the  Basque  Pro* 
vinces;  it  is  also  the  starting-point  of  nOways  to  the  aoithem 
districts  of  Aragnn  and  to  CiriflEnft  on  the  south-wtsL  Hw 
dty  u  buflt  in  an  oasis  of  highly  cultivated  land,  irrigated  by  ft 
miiltltude  of  streams  which  dWribute  the  waters  of  the  ImpCTial 
Canal,  and  surrounded  by  an  arid  plain  exposed  to  the  violent 
gales  which  blow  down,  hot  in  summer  and  icy  in  winter,  from 
the  Castilian  plateau.  The  monthly  range  of  temperature 
frequently  varies  by  as  much  as  jo"  Fahr.,  and  the  climate  is 
rarely  pleasant  for  many  consecutive  days  except  in  spring, 
when  warm  easterly  winds  blow  from  the  Mediterranean.  The 
dty  isBORWinded  by  gardens,  farms  and  country-houses  (locally 
known  as  Itrmf, "  towers  ").  Seen  from  a  distance  it  has  a  fine 
appearance  to  tbe  nonbcr  of  its  donna  and  towcn;  en  n 
nearer  approach  it  presents  a  remarkable  cootrast  between  the 
older  streets,  narrow,  gloomy,  ill-paved  and  Hned  with  the 
fortress-like  palaces  of  the  old  Aragonesc  nobility,  and  the 
business  and  residential  quarters,  which  arc  as  well  built  .is 
any  part  of  Madrid  or  li.in  tliina.  Saragossa  is  thus  in  appear- 
ance at  once  one  of  the  uMc^t  and  one  of  the  newest  of  Spanish 
cities. 

One  of  its  two  stone  bridges,  the  seven-arched  Pucntc  dc  Picdra, 
d.itc5  from  1447;  tiu  ri'  is  alui  an  iron  bridge  for  the  railway  to 
Pamplona.  Bt-iide  the  rivrr  there  are  public  walks  and  avenue*  of 
poplar:  the  suburb  on  thi  int  bank  n named  AnabaL  Tbetwo 
most  important  buildings  of  ^Mragosss  em  ha  eatkedmiit  to  eMb  ef 
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whirh  the  cfu^er  U  attachH  (or  six  months  in  the  vear.  La  Sro 
("  The  Sec  ")  IS  the  older  of  the  two.  d.i(inK  chiclly  from  the  l^th 
century;  its  I'ti  vailing  »tvle  is  GoihU.  but  the  oMot  (x.rtinn,  t)ie 
lower  wall*  ul  the  apse,  it  byiantine.  The  Igleiiij  Mctmpk^litaoA  del 
Pilar  w  tbe  Urycr  building;,  dating  only  from  the  latter  half  of  the 
ITth  century;  it  wai  built  after  dcsiKn*  by  Herrcra  el  Mozo.  and 
owes  it  name  to  one  of  the  most  vcncratc<l  objects  in  Spain,  the 
"  pillar  "  of  paper  on  w  hich  the  Virgin  is  said  to  nave  alighted  when 
•>he  manifested  herself  to  St  James  a-,  he  p.i»<ic<l  thr<nit;h  S.ar.ico«vi. 
It  Ua»  little  architectural  nurit;  externally  its  must  f im-i  iruous 
features  arc  it!  cupolas,  whirh  are  <Ur.ir.iii-i|  »ii h  ro*»  <i(  gr<-<-ii, 
yellow  anil  white  gLi/cfl  tiles.  The  cKurth  of  ^^an  Pablo  d.itts 
mainly  from  the  ijth  century.  The  Torre  Nueva,  an  octangular 
dock  tower  in  diapcrad  bfkkwofk,  dMtng  fio«l  «m  pulled 
dova  in  1893;  it  leaned  tome  9  or  10  ft.  from  the  pcipnidinilar, 
owing  to  faulty  foundations,  which  ultimately  rendered  it  unsafe. 
Among  other  conipicuous  public  huihllnKS  are  the  municipal  build- 
ings, the  exrhange  (Lonja),  and  the  civil  and  militar>-  h<>*[)itaU  and 
alm»houac  (Ilotfncio  pranntial),  which  arc  amont;  thr  l.ir^-i-^-.  in 
Sftain.  The  university  was  fnumled  in  1474,  i>ut  its  history  has  not 
been  brilliant.  Tothc  wci>t  of  the  town  w  the  AIM^ria  or  on  citadel, 
originally  built  as  a  palace  by  the  Ntoon  at>d  •!«>  tHcd  as  tuch  bv  its 
Christian  owners.  Late  in  the  i^th  century  it  was  asdcnea  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  the  Inquisition,  and  has  since  been  used  a* 
a  military'  hospital,  as  a  prison  and  a5b.1rr.1rk>.  S.ir.ifo'sa  is  the 
hcadqu.iricrs  of  a  I.irj;c  in-rii  ullur.il  ir.nli  ;  ii.  irulu  un  ,  iiltlude 
iron-lounding,  tanning,  bn-win^;,  ilistill.ition  o(  spirits,  aod  manu- 
factOTMof  iMchinwy,  candles,  »<>.ip,  gU^s  and  porcelain. 

ff ufpry.— SiniMM  (Cdiiberiui,  SaliMi  wm  nide  •  ooknty 
by  Aufuattis  at  the  dew  «f  the  Cchibcilaa  War  (>5  bjC.),  and 

renamed  Catsorea  Augnsia  or  Cattanupal*,  ttoa  which 
"  Saragossa  "  is  derived.   Under  the  Komans  It  was  a  highly 

pri\  ilrgcil  city,  the  chief  conimrrri.il  .mil  milit.iry  rL.tiun  in  the 
Kbro  valley,  and  the  seal  of  one  of  the  four  (oir.nUus  jutidUi 
(assizes)  of  Hither  Spain.  It  is  now,  however,  almost  destitute 
of  antiquities  d.iting  from  the  Roman  occupation.  It  was 
capture<l  in  45*  by  the  Siiclii,  ;».n<l  in  476  by  the  N'isigoths,  whose 
rule  lasted  until  the  Moorish  cm  (ui  si  in  712,  and  under  whom 
Sancossa  was  the  first  city  to  alf.^n  iun  the  Arian  heresy.  In 
777  ha  Moorkh  luler,  the  viceroy  of  Barcdona,  anpcakd  to 
OMknagM  far  aid  asafant  the  powoftd  ealifih  at  Ooidwm, 
Ahd-ar-Ralmaii  I.  Cbaricoiagne  besieged  the  Cordovan  army 
In  SarkoOa,  as  the  dly  was  then  called;  but  a  rebeOioQ  of  his 
Saxon  subjects  compelled  him  to  withdraw  his  army,  whirh 
suffered  defeat  at  Rnnrcsvallcs  (?.r.),  while  rccrossing  the 
Pyrenees.  The  Moors  were  finally  expelled  by  Alphonso  I. 
of  Aragon  in  tiiS,  after  a  siege  lasting  nine  months  in  which 
the  defenders  were  re<iuced  to  terrible  straits  by  famine.  As 
the  capital  of  Aragon.  Saragossa  prospered  greatly  ttnlil  the 
second  half  of  the  isth  century,  when  the  inaniage  between 
Ferdiaaod  and  Isabella  (1469)  resulted  in  the  transference  of  the 
eottft  to  CaatBe.  In  1710  the  allied  BritUind  Austrian  araalea 
defeated  the  feiees  flf  FUlip  V.  It  Saia|oain  In  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  !^iectnlen;  bat  It  was  b  the  Fnritetttar  War 
((/ f  )  th.it  tho  city  rc.irhcd  the  zenith  of  its  fame.  .\n  ill  armed 
bo'ly  o'.  1  isi.'ins  It  I  by  Jo9<  de  Palafox  y  Mclzi  (sec  I'.\LArox), 
whi)se  ilii'  f  lirutcnanls  were  a  priest  and  two  peasants,  held 
the  h.istily  entrenched  city  against  Marshal  Leftbvrc  from  the 
15th  of  June  to  the  15th  of  August  180.S.  The  siege  was  then 
raised  in  consequence  of  the  reverse  suffered  by  the  French  al 
Baikn  (f.v  )>  but  it  was  renewed  on  the  loth  of  December,  and 
on  the  a7th  «(  January  the  invaden  entered  the  dty.  Even 
then  tbqr  cncoontered  a  desperate  resktaoca^  and  It  «u  not 
onlfl  the  aetb  of  Febcnaiy  that  llw  ddenders  were  oonpeUcd 
to  capitutate.  after  nova  tlian  three  weeks  of  coQifntwas  atreet 
fis)i;irt'  About  SOiOoo  persons,  the  majority  non-combatants, 
ptriihtd  in  the  dty,  largely  through  famine  and  disease.  Among 
the  defenders  was  the  famous  "  .Maid  of  Saragossa."  Maria 
Agujtin.  whose  erploits  were  described  by  Byrpn  in  Chiide 
Jtf.;r.'i(i.  ■■, 

SARAGOSSA.  COUNCILS  OF  (Concilia  CaeUUMgusUtna).  In 
or  al)out  j'^o  a  council  of  Spanish  and  Ai(|IJitanian  bishops 
adopted  at  Saiagoau  cigbt  canoas  hearing  moic  or  less  directly 
on  the  prevalent  hereqr  ol  Frisdilianism.  A  aeeond  OMindl, 
hdd  in  $99,  sdved  practical  piohleins  iaddent  to  the  recent 
converdon  of  the  West  Gotha  from  Arknism  to  orthodox 
Cbrf8tiBnlt3r>   Iho  third  cnuncfl.  in  691,  issued  §«a  oanona 


on  disdpline.   In  1318  a  provfndal  lynod  prochfaned  the 

elevation  of  Saragossa  to  the  rank  of  an  archbishopric,  and 
from  September  1565  to  Februaiy  1566  a  limilar  synod  mauc 
known  the  decrees  of  Trent. 

H.  T  Bruns.  Canentt  cpciUianmit  uncHienm  ntttitmm 
n..«H.,^n«(lr*«(Berlia.       }  P.  B.  Caws.  Pit  Km Umuukkim 
ton  Spnim  (RciHMban;  ilM-al|ig}.  (W.  wTlL*) 

SARAN.  a  district  of  BritUh  India,  in  the  Tiri>ut  divislan 
of  Bengal.  Area,  2674  sq.  ra.  It  b  a  vast  alhivial  plain,  posse*- 
ing  scarcely  any  undulations,  but  with  a  general  inclination 
towards  the  s<-iulh-east,  as  indicated  by  the  flow  of  the  rivers 
in  thai  direction.  The  principal  rivers,  besides  the  Ganges, 
are  the  Gandak  and  Gogra,  which  are  navigable  throughout  the 
year.  The  district  has  long  been  nuied  for  its  high  state  of 
cultivation.  It  yields  large  crops  of  rice,  besides  other  cereals, 
pulses,  oil  seeds,  poppy,  imligo  and  sug-ircTno. 

The  population  in  igcji  was  2,4i;xj.S"9.  ^hos^  .1  decrease  of  2  2*i, 
compared  with  an  increase  (A  7  4  "u  in  the  prcvi.ju*  decade.  The 
average  density  of  population.  901  per  s<)uarc  mile,  is  the  highest 
rate  for  aH  ladts.  The  indigo  industry,  fomiafly  of  the  6m  impon* 
ance.  has  dsdiaed.  and  sugar  refining  has  ia  great  part  taken  its 
place.  Some  saltpetre  is  produced,  and  thcUac  is  manufactured. 
Saran  is  esposed  to  drought  and  flood.  It  suffered  from  the  famine 
of  187^,  and  again  in  1896-1899.  An  irrigation  srheme  from  the 
river  Oandak,  started  in  1878,  proved  a  failure,  alter  a  capital  ex- 
penditure o<  Ra.  jjoojooo.  The  BetM»i  Nonb-Wcstern  railway  runs 
through  the  south  of  the  disBics.  tno  adaiaistiatiwa  headquastisra 
are  at  Giaprs. 

See  5SarM  DiOrid  CmUm  (Calcmta.  1908). 

SARAPUU  a  town  of  N.  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Vyatka, 
on  the  river  Rama,  353  m.  by  river  E.N.E.  of  Kazan  and 
266  m.  S.W.  of  I'erm.  Top.  (1855)  12,367;  (1897)  11,395.  Boots, 
shoes  and  gloves  arc  manufactured,  the  firsi-namcij  being 
mostly  exported  to  Siberia,  Caucasia  and  Turkestan.  It  has 
also  tanneries,  flax  mills,  distilleries,  ironworks  and  rope-works, 
and  is  a  busy  river-port.  trafTicking  in  u  rn  and  timber.  There 
arc  a  lace-making  sthtx)!  and  a  muMu:;'.!!  library. 

lABASATB  Y  NAVASCUB*.  PABU>  MARTW  MBUTOII  OB 
(1844^4909,  Sipanbh  vMiniitt  «ia  bora  at  Panphwa  on  tho 
loth  of  Maidi  1&44.  Ftom  hb  early  yean  he  displayed  Ua 
aptftttde  for  the  vtdin,  and  at  the  afe  of  ta  he  began  to  attidy 
u:.  icr  Alird  at  the  P.iris  Conserv  atoire.  His  first  public  appear^ 
ance  as  a  concert  viohnisl  w.^s  in  1S60.  He  played  in  LorKlon 
in  1861,  and  in  the  course  of  his  career  he  visited  all  pans  of 
Europe  and  also  both  North  and  South  America.  His  artistic 
pre-eminence  was  due  priiu  ip.iUy  to  the  purity  of  his  tone, 
which  was  free  from  any  tendency  towards  sentimentality  and 
rhapsodic  mannerism,  and  to  the  astonishing  facility  of  eieaition 
which  mad;  him  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  a  virtooao.  Al< 
though  in  the  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn  cencsitoa»  and  in 
modem  French  and  Belgian  worica,  Ua  pkyinf  waa  nndvaM, 
his  qualities  were  moat  dcailjr  revealed  In  the  sohw  wUdi  he 
himse  lf  composed,  which  were  "  the  spirit  of  Spanish  dance 
tranilatfd  into  terms  of  the  violin  virtuoso."  Sarasale  died 
al  Biarritz  on  the  20th  of  September  iqc^S. 

SARASIN,  or  Sarrv/iv,  JEAN  FRANfOlS  (i6ii?-i654\ 
French  author,  son  of  Kopcr  S.irasin,  treasurer-general  at  Caen, 
was  bom  at  Ilcrmanvillc  near  Caen.  He  was  educated  al  Caen, 
and  settled  in  Paiil.  AS  a  writer  of  vers  d<  xoeitU  he  rivalled 
Voiture,  Init  iie.waa  never  admitted  to  tlw  inner  circle  of  tite 
h6tddaBMnbowillrt.  He  waa  on  tctmi  of  Inttaate  friendship 
with  ScinoB,  with  whom  he  exchaoged  venes,  with  Mteagt, 
and  with  Pi^Iann.  In  1639  he  supported  Georges  de  Scodfty 
in  his  attack  on  Cornetlle  with  a  Discours  di-  U  trafHit,  Hm 
acrompanied  L^on  Bouthillicr,  comtc  de  Ch.nigny,  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  on  various  diplomatic  errands,  lie 
was  to  have  been  sent  on  an  crnb.is.sy  to  Rome,  but  spent  the 
money  allottetl  for  the  purpose  in  i'aris  Ihis  weakened  hi* 
position  with  Chavigny,  from  whom  he  parted  in  the  winter  of 
1643-1644.  To  restore  his  fallen  fortunes  be  married  a  rich 
widow,  but  the  alliance  waa  of  short  duratian:  He  joined  ia 
tite  iMnpMet  war  agunst  Plerm  de  Montmart',  ■sa&Mt  wham 
he  directed  his  satire,  Btttum  paratitiam  (ld#d>  He  win 
acctued  of  writing  satires  on  tlaaaria,  and  for  ndioit  llna  fwe 
np  the  pnctlca  of  vana.  In  16A  wwrtcd  bgr  the  caidinil 
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de  Ret2  and  Madame  <lc  I^nRucvilk,  ht  cntcrc<l  thu  household 
o(  Armand  dc  Bourbon,  prince  dc  Conti,  whuiu:  marriage  with 
^laxarin's  niece  he  helped  lo  negotiate.  He  died  of  (ever  at 
Pu^&as,  in  Langucdoc  on  the  slh  o(  December  1654.  His 
biograpben  have  vaiiotuly  staled  on  inadequate  evkknce  that 
bis  detih  «M  CMiMd  by  Uw  pcince  de  Conti  In  a  Bonnt  of 
poMioBt  or  tbt  b>  way  poboocd  by  *  jealouo  bmhond.  TIm 
BBOst  considerahtc  of  his  poeim  vere  the  epic  fragments  of  Rothn 
e»nqiitrdnl,  la  guerre  espagnoU,  with  DiJai  taincu  and  the  Pompt 
funilrr  in  honour  of  V'oiturc.  As  a  pivf  he  was  ovi  rr.itrd,  liut 
be  was  Ihc  aulhor  of  two  excellent  pieces  of  prose  narration, 
t&C  HisiJire  du  siege  de  Dunkerque  (1649)  and  the  unfinished 
Conspiration  it  WaltUi»  (165 1 ).  The  .Walsteim  has  been 
compared  for  ckpMO       tbi^lkkf  tt  ilylk  10  Vdiiite's 

Ck^rles  Xir. 

Ui>  (turret  appeared  in  16^/6,  Noueellet  (T.uvret  (a  vols.)  in  1674. 
Hi»  Peetus  were  edited  in  1877  by  Qctave  t'etnnc  with  an  imro- 
dacwy  Mtc.  Much  of  his  eormpoodence  b  pn-v-rk-rd  in  the 
Hbnty  «f  tiw  Anesal.  Pafia.  See  Albert  Mennune  s  Jean  Fraiieois 
StmAu  Ldm  wmi  MM*  (»  wola.,  UaUt,  tvat-nga^ 

UMtOAn,  h  Mriy  Bfmhi  aqr^ology,  a  ilver-godikss; 
in  later  myths  the  wife  of  Brakna*  (oddc&s  of  wisdom  and 
science,  mother  of  the  Vedas,  and  Inventor  of  the  Devanagari 
letters.  There  has  been  mUch  dispute  as  to  the  stream  of  which 
she  i»  a  perjonincation.  Some  have  idciitificd  it  with  the 
A-.-«taa  river,  Haragaiti,  in  Afghanistan,  Ic  otl.  r-,  think 
the  term  a  general  one  for  any  great  river,  and  in  particular  the 
aacred  name  for  the  Indus,  Sindhu  being  the  popular  one. 

Tito  «mall  but  Kicrcd  rivers  in  India  are  »ti!l  called  Saranw  ui,  one 
in  the  Punjab  and  the  other  in  Cuj.irat,  both  of  which  ultimately 
torn:  tbetMcivca  in  the  tand.  According  to  one  legend,  the  Punjab 


tiMr  aMMMm  to  unite  with  the  Gange*  and  Jumna  at  AlUhabod. 
FiMI  tte  ri«tr  is  deri\-ed  the  name  01  the  Samm  Brahman*,  the 


t  BUieroutand  influentul  of  the  priestly  clan  in  the  Punjab,  with 
I  the  Gaur  Sanwati  or  Shcnvis  of  the  Konkan  claim  connexion. 

lAlMOQA.  BATTUB  OF.  Tbo  Britnb  ciinpaign  for  the 
yew  1777  m  Anoiim  (ho  Aamoaai  Wn  or  ImMfMnaMcc) 
bvolved  the  operations  of  two  armies  moving  from  opposite 

and  distant  pouts.  The  lack  of  co-operation  between  the  two 
icd  to  the  loss  of  one  of  ihcm.  This  waji  General  UurRoyne's 
force  of  7000  men  which  marched  from  Canada  in  June  1777 
with  the  \icw  of  rcarhitig  the  upper  Hudson  and  combining  with 
British  troops  from  New  York  to  isolate  New  KnRland  from 
tlie  colonies  below.  Lord  Howe,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  in  America,  who  had  received  no  instructions  binding 
him  in  detail  to  co-operate  with  BurgojTic,  moved  southward 
aad  oiitund  Pbilodelphia.  Indnwiag  Washington  after  him 
h»  diuied  to  bo  nniatins  Btumyno.  BoimnM  putheil  down 
hy  mj  of  Lakeo  flumiMih  and  GoocfB  aad  appraacbgd  the 
Ameriom  army  oadtr  Gcnenl  HofaUo  Gatot  hi  its  fertUied 
camp  near  Stillwattt  OH  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson,  about 
J4  m.  N.  of  Albany.  On  the  loth  Burgoyne  att-acketl  the 
American  left  under  General  Bcndiicl  .Arnold.  The  battle, 
fought  in  densely  wooded  country  till  nightf.iU,  was  severe  but 
indeciji\-e.  The  British  suffered  hea\-y  losses,  especially  in 
officers.  This  is  variously  known  as  the  First  Battle  of  Saratoga, 
the  Battle  of  Freeman's  Farm,  the  First  Battle  of  Bemis 
Hdghts  or  tbo  Fint  Battle  of  Stillwater.  Burgoyao  fortified 
"  on  the  iito  of  Iho  ictioa,  and  co  October  nade 
atlanpt  to  taro  tbo  American  left.  An  onmement 
Mveto  tban  that  of  the  xpth.  known  as  tbo  Second 
Battle  of  Saratoga,  followed,  in  wh:ch  the  Americano  ndcr 
Benedict  Arnold,  £.  Poor  and  D.  Morgan  drove  the  enemy 
ir.to  their  works.  Among  many  British  ofiicers  killed  was 
BrigadicT-Gtncral  Simon  Frascr,  who  had  been  the  life  of  the 
expcilition.  Crippled  to  an  alarming  extent,  Burgoync  re- 
treated. He  was  closely  followed  and  harassed,  and  on  the  161  h 
of  October  aeoiiljr  surrounded.  Ontbe  i7thlieninendeied,with 
abcjt  6000  ncB,  near  tliepRaentvillafe  of  SaiatflfaSpcinfk 

Set  W.  L.  StOMb  Campa^tfLSmL'im.  JWhs  Bnrfigpw  (jUfaany. 
1877). 

SARATOGA  8PRIM68,  a  village  of  Saratoga  county,  New 
York,  U.S.A.,  about  j8  m.  N.  of  Albaayi  and  about  la  m. 
W.  of  the  Hudson  river.  Fop.  (ffoe)  lt|409,  of  whom  16S4 
~  tfig  ««o  nafroeii  (t«to)  t»,6M. 


lb  MM.  and  providing  for  ao  imio  of  bodds  for 
the  aprinch  Sataioaa  Lake,  a  beautif  at  body  of 
and  I  flL  idda,  3l     ■onth-eaat  of  tbo  viUate^  is  a 


Saratoga  Springs  is  served  by  the  Delaware  Hodson  and  the 
Boston  &  Maine  railways  and  by  beveral  intenirban  electric 
lines.  The  village  is  in  a  region  of  great  historic  interest,  is  famous 
for  its  medicinal  niaeial  iprings,  and  has  long  been  one  of  the 
most  popular  watering  placet  in  America.  Us  hotels  accommo- 
date mote  than  so,ooo  guests.  Of  tbo  holds,  the  best  known 
•fe  tha  UBkod  States,  Congraa  Ball,  tbo  Gnnd  Vakn  and  tbo 
AmerkaD<AdelpbL  The  springs,  of  wUch  tban  ato  men  tbaa 
fortv,  were  known  in  colonial  times. 

The  waters,  all  having  the  &ame  ingredi^ntB  but  in  varying  pra- 
ponion«,  arc  heavily  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  contain 
considerable  quantities  of  bicarbonatcs  of  lime  and  maKnesium, 
and  chUxide  uf^MxIiun).  1  hey  ti^-  ia  a  stratum  of  Pot>dam  itandstone, 
underlaid  by  Laurentian  Kneis>,  &r  ,  and  reach  the  surface  after 
passinn  ihrmij-h  a  l>etl  of  blue  1  l.iy-  I  hi  mi>st  noteworthy  spring!  are 
CunKri-ss  Vithy,  Arondack,  lialhorn,  Patterson,  High  Kock,  Put« 
nam.  Star,  Red,  Lincoln,  Victoria,  Carlsbad  and  Geyser.  Some  of  the 
tprinKi  originally  row  above  the  surface  by  their  own  force,  but  with 
the  Uirint;  of  new  springs  and  the  pumpinf;  for  carbonic  acid  gas 
south  of  the  village  the  prewure  wa»  greatly  lesfened;  the  courts 
interfered  to  fto[i  the  pumping  and  it  was  prohibited  by  the  state 
lecisLiture.  Tin  iiii.i-mr>,  however,  were  not  effective,  and  in 
^Iay  1909  an  act  was  passed  e^t.ibliiihing  a  state  reservation  at 
Saratov^  creating ■«  cinimi»ion  oi  ilirce  to  select  the  lands  to  be 
taken  over  by  um  Mal%  aad 
$600,000  to  buy  I  ~ 
water  6  m.  long  I 
favourite  resort. 

The  streets  are  well-shaded  and  broad,  with  tide  stretcbea 
of  bwB  between  tbo  aidowalk  aad  the  curb.  Ibmisaapeedwagr 
aad  a  bnMna  nc»4mdk,  where  them  aio  awmal  inBBfng  taoea. 

In  the  village  are  Woodlawn  Park  (imo  acfes)»  a  towfrJiall,  a 
state  armoury,  a  public  library,  several  theatres  aad  a  nnmber  of 

private  hospitals  and  sanatoriums.  The  Convention  Hall  has 
been  the  meeting  place  of  many  conventions;  nc.ir  it  is  a  re- 
production of  the  House  of  Pansa  at  Pompeii,  built  by  Franlwlin 
\V.  Smith.  The  principal  business  is  the  bottling  .ind  shipping 
of  the  mineral  waters  which  are  sold  in  large  quantities  and 
exported  to  many  foreign  countries.  Among  the  manufactures 
arc  patent  mcnjicincs,  druggists'  preparations  and  chemicals, 
silk  gloves,  textiles,  ioundiy  products  and  boileis  and  eagiaes. 
In  1905  the  value  of  tlw  Ibooiy  pndoet  ma  11,909,073,  on 
iacietse  of  s8*i%  ahoo  190a 
The  Saratoga  country  was  a  favourite  suauner  camping  grotmd 

of  the  Iroquois,  particularly  the  Mohawks,  who  were  attracted 
thither  by  the  medicinal  value  of  the  springs  long  before  Lurojicans 
visited  the  region.  The  Indian  name,  "  Sa  ragh-to-ga "  or 
"  Se-rach-ta-Rue,"  is  .■i.'iid  to  Iwve  meant  "  hillside  country  of 
the  great  u.i'.lt  "  or  "  place  of  the  swift  water."  The  district 
became  du.-ing  the  cokmial  wars  a  theatre  of  hostilities  betivcen 
the  French  and  En^ish  colonists  and  their  Indian  allies.  In 
169J  a  French  crpcdition  was  checked  in  a  sharp  conflict  near 
Aft  M'Grcgor  by  an  English  and  colonial  force  under  Governor 
Beajania  FleUbcr  and  Peter  Schayler.   Early  hi  tbo  iflth 


centttiy  tbo  region  along  the  upper  Hudson  began  to  be  settled, 

the  tettlemcnt  on  the  Hudson  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fishkill, 
directly  east  of  the  present  Saratoga  Springs,  being  known  first 
as  Saratoga  (later  "  Old  Saratoga  ")  and  finally  as  Schuylcrviile 
(pop.  in  190S,  1S»<)),  in  honour  of  the  Schuyler  family.  Upon 
the  settlement  the  French  at. J.  Itidiaiis  tle^ceti  ied  in  17.J5, 
and  massacred  many  of  the  inhabitants.  After  the  close  of  the 
iicNcn  Years'  War,  there  was  a  new  influx  of  settlers.  Near 
Stillwater  (pop.  in  1905, 973),  about  s  m.  southeast  of  the  present 
village,  the  battles  of  Saratoga  (g.r.)  were  fought  during  the  War 
of  Independence.  On  the  site  of  the  nccseat  vfllage  a  sotall  log 
hM^ffaig  house  for  tbo  leceptlon  of  vititori  was  boUt  b  1771. 
After  the  dote  of  the  War  of  Independence,  the  fame  of  the 
Springs  as  a  health  resort  spread  abroad,  and  many  sought  them 
aTir-iKitly.  In  1701  Gideon  ru".r.;ini  ( 1 764-1 S I .'),  a  iicphcw  of 
Major-Gencral  Israel  I'urnini,  bouglu  a  large  tr.ict  of  land  lure; 
he  built  the  first  inn  (on  ii,c  s;;.-  the  present  Gr.uid  I'liion 
Hotel).  Other  hotels  wee  erected  within  the  next  few  years; 
between  iSio  and  iS^o,  tiv  which  time  the  Springs  had  become 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  Amcricsn  tesotts,  aeyctal  btfge  faaniF 
like  wooden  hotds  were  constructed;  aod 
was  tncorporatod  aa  a  viUage  in  stsA. 
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SARATOV 


See  G.  C  ScMt  and  J.  S  L'Aiaonmn.  HiUorf  tf  Sonlota 
County  (New  York,  itoti,  N.  B.  SylwMar,  Hdlarf  if  Saralot9 
County  (Philoddphia.  aad  <»  B.  Aataw.  Smtgi  CmUy 
(New  York.  1899). 

tAlATOV.  ft  fownunwt  of  tooUi-ctitcm  RomU,  on  the 
tight  biak  «l  the  kirn  V«lp,  kftwing  the  fBVKDiMii^ 
•ad  SnbMk  od  the  N.,  Suntnt  end  Attnkhea  on  the  B.  and 

the  Don  Cossacks  territory  and  the  governments  of  Voronezh 
end  Tambov  on  the  W.  The  area  is  32,614  sq.  m.  The  govern- 
ment has  an  irregular  shai>o;  and  a  narrow  strip  140  m.  long 
and  lo  to  4$  m.  wide,  extending  along  lite  Voii^  a*  faz  south 
as  its  Sarcpta  bend,  MpMliii  Ihs  ifMV  fRNB  lb*  UalUKf  fli 
the  Don  Cossacks. 

Saratov  occupic*  the  c.Titfm  part  of  the  great  central  pLitcau  of 
Rusua.  which  iloprs  K<.'ni!y  toward*  the  KMJth  until  it  ntcrgc*  im- 
perceptibly into  toe  fii<  i  i*  rLnion;  its  eastern  itope,  deeply  cut  into 
by  ravines,  fall*  abruptly  towards  the  Volga.  A*  the  higher  parts  u( 
tee  plaleaa  nuige  from  700  to  900  ft.  abowe  the  lea.  while  the  Volj^a 
flows  at  an  devatioo  of  only  ao  ft.  at  Klivafymk  in  the  north,  and  is 
48  ft.  below  aca-lcvcl  at  Sarepta,  the  rtccn  ravine-cut  slopes  of  the 
plateau  give  a  hilly  aspect  to  the  baol^  o{  the  ^L^c^  In  the  south, 
and  especially  in  the  narrow  ctiin  above  ncntioocd,  tlw  country 
aiaames  the  charactcriidn  «f  «H*Med 


by 

waterlea  ravines. 

Every  leologicel  fenwilioa  mm  the  Chmnwmw  «q»  to  the 
Miocene  is  represented  in  Swetev;  tlw  eldw  fenwaoos  ase,  how- 
ever, mostly  concealed  under  the  OeteeeWM^  whose  fossiliferous 
marls,  flint-beating  cLa>-s  and  iron-bearinr  saadstones  cover  ex- 
tenHve  areas.  The  Jurassic  deposits  seldom  crop  out  from  beneath 
them.  Eocene  samu,,  umJstoncs  and  marU,  abounding  in  marine 
fossils  and  in  fossil  wood,  extend  over  wide  tracts  in  the  east-  The 
boulder-day  of  the  Finland  and  Oionets  ice-sheet  penctntea  as  tar 
south-east  as  the  valleys  of  the  Medvyeditsa  and  the  Sura;  and 
extensive  Uyers  of  loess  and  other  rfrivi^itsof  the  Lacustrine  orPost- 
Glacial  penod  emerge  in  the  5._)ii'.h-i.ist  and  elsewhere  above  the 
Glacial  de5x>!.its.  Ir  in.  ru  it  abundant;  chalk,  lime  and  white 
pottery  il.iy  arc  rxlrai  ted  to  a  limited  extent.  The  mineral  waters 
at  Sarci)ta,  furnK.rly  msuli  viiitixl,  have  been  supcrsctlcd  in  public 
favour  l)y  those  of  Caucasia. 

Saratov  is  well  drained,  cspociallv  in  the  north.  The  Volga 
separates  it  from  the  fovenuneata  of  Sonuua  and  Astnfchan  for  a 
tcnj^th  of  500  ffl.;  its  tribiitariae  are  but  small,  except  the  Sura, 
which  rises  in  Saratov,  and  serves  for  the  northward  transit  of 
timber.  The  tributaries  of  the  IX)n  are  more  important:  the  upper 
Medvyeditsa  an<t  the  Khoper,  which  both  have  a  southward  course 
parallel  to  the  VlM^;a  and  drain  Saratov  each  for  about  200  m.,  are 
navigated  notwithstanding  their  shallows,  ready-tnadc  boats  being 
bnmht  hi  iapafMBieots  fiom  the  Volga.  The  Ilov^  which 
tomt  la  As  wne  dinedon  Ibiq  the  Doti,  is  sepanlcd  imn  the 
Vdvi  by  a  strip  ol  land  only  15  m  wide;  Peter  the  Great  praposed 
to  utilise  It  as  a  channel  for  connecting  the  Don  with  the  Volga,  but 
the  idea  has  never  been  carric<J  out,  and  the  two.  rivers  are  now 
Connected  by  the  railway  (45  m.)  from  Tsarits\-n  to  Ka'.ich  which 
crosses  the  southern  extrcmit)^  of  Saratov.  TncL  region  is  rapi<ily 
drying  up,  and  the  foresu  diminishing.  In  the  south,  about  Taaritsyn, 
they  have  almost  wholly  disappeaied.  In  the  north  they  still  occupy 
more  than  a  third  of  the  suiiace,  the  aggregate  area  under  wood 
being  reckoned  at  nearly  IA%  of  the  totaf  The  remainder  is  distri- 
butixl  as  follows:  arable  land,  5ft "4;  prairies  and  pasture  lands, 
ig'V  Sui  h  ii  the  scarcity  of  titnticr  that  the  peasants'  houses  arc 
nude  of  clay,  the  comer  posts  and  >j<x>r  and  window  frames  being 
largely  shipped  from  the  wooded  districts  of  the  middle  Volga. 
The  climate  is  severe  and  continental.  I'he  average  yearly  tempcra- 
lunsasB  4(-S,*  et  Saratov  (Januaiy,  la-a';  July,  71-5*)  and  44-4* 
M  TMfitsya  UsBuary,  Ij-e';  July,  74-6*).  The  average  r^nge  of 
temperature  is  as  much  as  1 19*.  The  Volga  Is  frozen  for  an  .average 
of  162  days  at  Saratov  and  IS3  days  at  Tsaritsyn.  The  soil  is  very 
{ertitei  especially  la  the  north,  whcte  a  thick  sheet  of  black-eanh 
cewcn  tte  ptattans;  sandy  day  tad 


fiqr         ^  the  south. 

The  poptihtioii  Biimbmd  m>SM7  b  t88g  uA  «i4>ftM4  in 
1897.  The  deoiity  Id  the  dtfimM  dbtffcttln  t897  vutod  fi^ 

55  to  107  inhabitants  per  tq.  m.,  and  the  urban  popublion 
amounted  to  319,918;  the  female  population  numbered  1,330,957. 
The  estimated  {Kipulat  ion  in  1906  was  3,861,600.  There  arc  a  few 
Germans,  a  fair  number  of  Mordvinians,  Chuvashcs  and  Tatars, 
but  nearly  all  the  rest  are  Russians;  83%  belong  to  the  Orthodox 
Greek  Church,  s%  are  Nonconformists,  6%  Lutherans  and  2% 
Roman  Catholics.  The  government  is  divided  into  ten  districts, 
the  chief  towns  of  which,  with  their  populations  in  1897,  ere 
Saratov  Atkank  (9750),  Balashov  (11,160),  Kemyihln 

(t6,8j4),  KhwMyiuk  (15455).  Kuznetsk  (>x,74o)i  P«trovsk 
(tl^>»a),  Sodohek  (11,7").  Tsarit^  (67i6$o  ia  1900)  and 
Vobk  (lytijs  1m  1900).  Eduwfieo  mdMi  iom  pngtcMt  ia 


1S97,  40%  of  the  military  retfraits  were  able  to  read,  as  against 
21%  in  1874.  The  proportion  of  illiterate  women,  however, 
continues  very  large.  Of  the  total  area,  53%  belonged  to  the 
peasants  in  1896,  38%  to  private  lajidowners,  5%  to  the  crown 
and  5%  to  the  imperial  family  and  the  municipai  authorittca; 
the  peasants,  however,  are  coiulantly  buying  land  in  consideraU* 
quantities.  Green  cra|ie  are  being  cultivated  naore  widely,  both 
on  the  privalB  cMMM  Bad  among  the  peasants.  AfricuUure 
suflers,  however,  vcqr  nmch  from  droughta,  sad  the  attack* 
of  manBOtSt  ndee  and  inaecta.  The  principal  crafw  are  wheat, 
ly^  aats,  barley,  potaloegaad  heetnot,  with  some  tobacco  and 
fruit.  Oil-yielding  plants  are  cultivated;  linseed  in  all  districts 
except  Tkaritsyn;  and  must.irrj,  both  for  grain  and  oil,  cxtcn- 
sivcly  about  Sarcpta  and  in  the  Kamyshin  diiirict.  Gardening  is 
a  c  nnsidi  ral'Ic  s<iurcc  of  income  around  Saratov,  Volsk,  Atkarsk 
and  Kamyshin,  the  cucumbers,  melons  and  water-melons  being 
S[xrcially  fain<)ii=i.  Fishing  and  the  preparation  of  ca\narc  are 
of  some  importance  at  Kamj-shin  and  elsewhere.  Live-stock 
breeding  i*  declining.  On  the  other  hand,  the  export  trade  ia 
poultry,  especially  geese,  has  developed  greatly.  The  bctarics 
comprise  mainly  steam  flour-mills,  oil-works,  diltilkrfcii  aB> 
milla»  timbet-inilla»  t»Bnffi«%  tm-icmiot  woAm  as 
factotieib  Wegwfng,  the  fabriatiaa  el  agriodtiiial 
and  pottery,  boot-nutUng,  dec.,  are  carried  on  in  the  viUagea. 
The  fairs  of  the  government  have  lost  much  of  their  importance^ 
that  at  Rckovo,  however,  in  the  district  of  Serdobik,  has  held 
its  ground,  cijK-cially  as  regards  cattle  and  animal  products. 
The  peaiants  arc  no  l>cttcr  olT  than  those  of  the  other  govern- 
ments of  south-cast  Russia  (sec  Samaka).  Years  of  scarcity 
arc  common,  and  many  i>easant5  leave  their  homes  in  search  of 
work  on  the  Volga  and  elsewhere.  An  active  trade  is  canied 
on  in  con,  hliM»  laHow,  oils,  exported;  the  autdmiita  «f 
Saratov,  moccover,  are  iBtcfmediarics  ia  the  trade  bctmeo  aooAh* 
east  Russia  and  the  oential  govenimetits.  Tha  chkf  porta  1 
Saratov,  Tsaritqra*  Kamyibiii  and  Xhwafaraik.  The 
colony  of  SarepU  b  a  Unify  Mttk  towB  with  3650  i 
which  carries  on  an  active  tlwlB  fa  UUtail' 
manufactured  wares. 

The  district  of  Saratov  has  been  Inhabited  since  at  least  the  Neo. 
lithic  pcfiod.^  The  inhabitants  of  a  later  epoch  have  left  numerous 
bronie  remains  in  their  kurgani  (burial-mounds),  but  their  ethnic 
logical  position  is  still  uncertain.  In  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  the 
semi-nomad  Burt.iscs  peopled  the  territory  and  nvo^jnliiij  the 
authority  of  the  Kharar  princes.  Wln  tfu  r  the  Burta  A-5  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  Mordvinians  has  not  yet  licen  di  ti  rmmH.  At  the 
time  of  the  Mongol  invasion  in  12^9- 124^,  the  I  .it.irN  ti»ik  iwj'svrssioa 
of  the  territory,  and  one  of  their  settlements  around  the  khan's 
palace  at  Urek,  10  n.  from  Saratov,  seems  to  have  had  aoaw  in- 
porunce,  as  well  as  those  shout  Tasritsyn  and  Dubovlta.  Tho 
Crimean  Taurs  devasuted  the  country  in  the  15th  century,  aa«d 
after  the  fall  of  Kazan  and  Astrakhan  the  territorv  was  annuaed  to 
Moscow.  Saratov  and  Tsaritsyn,  both  protected  by  forts.  aro«e  in 
the  second  half  of  the  if  sh  i.  :,itiry.  Dmitrievsk  (now  Kam>6hin) 
and  Petrovsk  were  founded  about  the  end  of  the  17th  ccntury^nd 
_  ..  -^.^  .  .  .        the  Volga  ai»d  the  Doa. 


n^tir  eobalBtloo  nay  he  said  to  have  begun  only  at  the  cad  of 
the  18th  eeatory,  when  Catherine  II.  called  back  llie  " 


luv  ftiTvi*  VKuswT,  witcii  «..«Lin:iiiic  ai.  «iiCTS  was  \ 

(enters,  invited  German  colonists  and  ordered  tm  cewtiew  to  Mttl* 
here  their  serfs,  deported  from  central  Russia. 

(P.  A.K.i|.T.  Ba.) 
lABAIO?,  a  towa*  of  Rutfla,  capital  of  the  tovcnnent  of 
thtMnaauBe^oa  thei^haokottha  Voifi,  5j>  la.  bynS 
S.E.  of  Moscow.  Itb  one  of  the  most  iiw|WttMit  dticKflf  eoilctn 
Rusria,  and  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  side  of  hOls  wfaldi 
come  dose  down  to  the  VoIki.  One  of  thcive,  tho  Sokolova  (560 
ft.),  is  liable  to  frequent  L\nd.'ili;>s,  and  is  a  continual  source  of 
danger.  The  city  is  divided  into  ih'-cc  parts  by  two  ravines; 
the  outer  two  may  be  considcrwl  as  suburbs.  A  large  village, 
Pokrovsk  (pop.  30,000),  situated  on  the  opposite  bank  of  tlw 
Volga,  though  in  the  government  of  Samara,  is  in  reality  a  suburb 
of  Saratov.  Apait  from  this  suburb,  Saratov  had  in  1882  a 
population  of  tt3i4ao  (49i66o  ia  iCjob  aad  ia  t8M)t 
*"d  14^,421  fa  tfMk  ItfitheMaolaaiMMddaQM^hilMp 
and  of  a  Ronaa  ClddlchiriMpk  ud  is  better  built  than  many 
towatof  CMmalfftiMig  Ilaoldathednl  (1697)  ba  very  ptaia 
itnKtan»  but  the  aaw  aat,  eoaaplaiad  fa  sSa|«  b  iai^  aad  M»  a 
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■triking  campamJc.  The  theatre  and  the  railway  station  are 
als>)  fine  LuildinRS.  The  streets  arc  wiiic  and  rigolar,  and  thtrc 
are  several  bruad  squares.  A  new  fine-art  gallery  was  erected 
in  18S4  by  the  painter  Bogolubov,  who  bequeathed  to  tlte  city 
his  collection  of  modera  pktiirai  aiMl  objectt  oi  art.  A  •^hool 
of  drawing  and  the  pilllllc  Ibcuy  am  in  UM  MIM  buikSng, 
the  Radishchev  MusetiHL 

Agriculture  and  gardeninK  »upport  a  tectioii  of  tlie  population. 
The  culriN-ation  of  the  sunflower  deserve*  special  mention.  Of  the 
fTi inuUcturir.i;  c'iiablishmentt  the  dixillerio  rank  first  in  import- 
ancr;  next  come  the  liqueur  f.tctories,  flour-mills,  oil-works,  railway 
«orltthop«  and  tobacco-factories.  The  dtv  has  •  trade  not  only 
im  eon,  oil,  hidea,  tallow,  woollen  dotli.  woM.  fruit*  and  varioua  raw 
MOdure  exporMdCmaiSaiMn.lNitall»i»ldt  Imn  the  Crimea  and 
AKrakh.in,  in  iroB  mm  tkt  Onk  ana  in  vooden  warn  from  the 
upxier  VolEa  (overnments.  Saratov  also  supplin  (outh-rastprn 
Ruuia  withmanufacturcd  article*  and  croccry  wares  iniportf<J  from 
central  Russia.  The  khailowncss  of  tnc  Vo%a  oppasitc  the  town 
and  the  immcnie  sh'jals  along  its  ri|$tit  bank  an^  MWWt  a  great 
drawback  to  ia  uiefulnesa  as  a  rivcr-port. 

Thtlom«f  Saiaiovimtfoaadcdat  the  end  of  tfct  tfth  centitry, 
«■  tki  Mt  baak  of  tlw  Volp.  Mcne  7  m.  above  tbt  pntent  site,  to 
vWdl  k  «aa  removed  about  1605.  The  phcc  it  oow  occupies 
(SaqMan  or  YeUow  Mounuin)  has  been  bilwbited  frooi  remote 
aadqaity.  Although  founded  for  the  m.iintenance  of  order  in  the 
Vt^ga  region,  Saratov  wa^  several  timr<i  pillaged  in  the  ITth  and  l8th 
ccnturiea.  The  peasant  leader  Stcn ka  Ha<in  took  itjaad hk followers 
kept  it  until  1671;  the  insurgent  Coscacki  of  lha  DM  pflla(ld  it  in 
170B  and  the  rebel  Pugachev  in  1774. 

SARAVIA.  ADRIAN  (1531-1613),  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Hcsdin,  Pa»-de- Calais,  of  a  Spanish  father  and  Fiemish  mother, 
both  ^otcstants.  He  entered  the  ministry  at  Antwerp,  had  a 
hand  in  the  Walloon  Confession  and  gathered  a  Walloon  con- 
gregation in  Brussels.  He  migrated  to  the  Chaniwl  Islands  early 
in  the  rapi  of  Elisabeth:  aod,  after  a  period  u  tfhoBllMHer. 
>BciMad  (15164-1566)  at  St  Pelcr%  Ouenaqr,  Ibca  ander 
PrcsbytccMs  (BsdpHae.  Svbaeqilently  he  held  the  mastership 
cf  the  gramtaax  school  at  Southampton,  and  in  1582  was  professor 
of  divinity  and  minister  of  the  reformed  church  at  I^idcn. 
From  Leiden  he  wrote  (g  June  1585)  to  Lord  Burghlcy  advising 
the  assumption  of  the  protectorate  of  the  Low  Countries  by 
ElLtaljeth.  He  became  domiciled  in  England  in  1387-1588,  leav- 
ing H«.Uand  on  the  discovery  of  his  complicity  in  a  political  plot, 
and  was  appointed  ( 1 588)  rector  of  Tattcnhall,  Sta  fJordsluic.  His 
first  work,  Dt  dntrsis  padibui  mdnblnnm  Etangdii  (1590; 
in  ^"ff****.  t59>i  and  reprinted),  waa  an  argument  for  episcopacy, 
wlkfa  tod  t»  a  controvmy  with  TheodoK  Bcza,  and  gained  him 
iMRpsnliM  to  Jose  1590)  OJ>.«tOgrfai<  end  •  prebend 
•t  Cteacwfar  (at  Oct  1591).  On  61I1  Deoonber  1595  he 
«rss  admitted  to  a  canonry  at  Canterbury  (which  be  resigned  in 
i6o>),  and  in  the  same  year  to  the  vicarage  of  Lcwisbam,  Kent, 
where  he  became  an  intimate  friend  of  Richard  Hooker,  his  near 
neighbour,  whom  he  absolved  on  bis  deathl>ed.  He  was  made 
prebendary  of  Worcester  (1601)  and  of  Westminster  (5  July 
1601).  In  1604,  or  early  in  1605,  he  presented  to  James  L  his 
Lalia  treatise  on  the  Eucharist,  which  remained  in  the  Royal 
Ubrary  onprinted,  till  io  1885  H  was  published  (with  translation 
and  introduction)  by  Archdeacon  C.  A.  DenisoiL  In  1607  he  was 
— rinstwl  ooe  of  the  tnaditoti  ol  the  Authoriied  Version  of 
tixi,  his  part  bdng  CwiMli  to  end  cf  KhipH.  On  the  ajrd  of 
March  t6io  he  cachaaged  Lewisham  for  the  rectory  of  Great 
Chart,  Kent  He  died  at  Canterbury  on  the  ijth  of  January 
161 2,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  on  the  19th  of  January. 

See  the  particular*  collected  in  Denison's  "  Notice  of  the  Author  " 
prrfiied  to  Dt  mcra  euckaristia.  (A.  Co  •) 

SARAVIA.  a  town  of  the  province  of  Negros  Occidental, 
iriaad  of  Negroa,  Philippine  Islands,  on  the  N.W.  coast  and  the 
coast  road.  16  m.  K.N.E.  of  Bacolod,  the  capitaL  Pop.  (1903) 
13,132.  Tlw  town  ilia  a  rich  SHgariirodudng  rcfioB,  and  sugar 
I  the  tmty  laiportaat  indwtiy.  The  langasfr  to  Ptoay- 


tABAVAK.  a  state  sftiuted  In  the  north-west  of  Borneo; 
I  SS>oaosq.  m.;  pop.  about  500,60a  The  coast  tine  extends 
iTaajongPatu,  a  prominent  cape  in  2°  3'  N.,  northwards  to 
th*  mouth  of  the  river  La  was  10'  N.  and  1 1  s*  30'  W.,  the  whole 
kai^  cf  ikt  CQMt  Iw  bcii«  abaat  44s     ia  A  ttnllkt 


but  a  tract,  80  m.  in  length,  of  Brunei  territory  still  remains 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Baram  and  Limbang  rivers.  'l"he 
frontier  of  the  southern  portion  of  Sarawak  is  formed  by  the 
Serang,  Kelingkang  and  Batang  Lupar  ranees  of  mountains. 

The  inland  or  ea*trrn  bound-iry  in  fotrtniJ  liy  the  broken  range  of 
inoun!.i;ns  uluih  cunstHules  the  f>riii<:i[iul  w.itersht-d  ol  the  i»Utnd. 
Of  these  the  highest  peaks  are:  lUtu  futch  (MOO  ft.),  Tcbang 
( 10,000  Rata  Ridaa  (7000  ft.).  Ubat  Sil»  (Mooft.).  BcU  La  wing 
fTooo  ft)  and  Batu  Leihnn  (6000  ft),  fram  «Udi  ifiar  Rcjang  and 
Baram  rivers,  on  the  Sarawak  side,  and  the  Koti  and  Balungun  nvers. 
on  the  Dutch  side,  take  their  rise.  North  of  Sarawak  is  the  Pamabo 
mountain  range  (8000  ft),  whence  flow  the  rivers  Limbang  and  TruAan, 
and  the  mountains  lialu  I.iui  i  (h-xki  ft.)  and  Lawas  (6000  ft.). 
The  interior  is  mountainous,  the  greatest  elevations  being  Mount 
Mulu  (9000  ft.),  of  limestone  formation,  Batu  Lawci  (8000  ft.), 
Pamabo  (8000  It.),  Kalulong.  Dulit.  Poeh  and  Pewisam.  The 
Rejang  is  the  largest  river,  the  Baram  ranking  sccood,  tba  Bataag 
Lupar  third  and  the  Umbang  fourth.  The  Rejang  it  oaVigaUe  for 
small  steamers  for  about  160  m.,  the  Baram  fur  about  too  m.,  but 
there  is  a  formidable  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Baram.  The  chief 
town  of  Sarawak.  Kurhinf;.  with  a  population  of  abottt  ^0,000,  ia 
situated  on  the  b.ir.iw.ik  river  iO  m.  I roa  ita  ■OUtht  Oad  CU  bt 
reached  by  steamers  of  a  thouMnd  tons. 

The  fauaa  is  rich.  The  moat  iaqmrtant  naauMlaaiiriwaMlM; 
or  emnt  mCm,  the  gibbon,  the  proboscis.  11  niiiiiiilihiirai  ann  laarar  lis 
monkeys;  lemurs,  cats,  otters,  bears,  porcupines,  vBd  pigs,  wild 
cattle,  deer  and  pangolin.  Bats,  shrews,  rats  and^sqwhiUs  are  in- 
cluded among  the  smaller  mammals,  while  sharks,  porpcuses  And 
dugongs  arc  found  along  the  coast.  Of  I  intt,  Sarawak  has  over  five 
hundred  species;  fish  and  reptiles  arc  abundant ;  the  jungle  swarms 
with  insect  life,  and  is  rich  ia  many  varieties  of  fern  and  orchid. 

The  mineral  wealth  gives  promise  of  considerable  devekipment. 
Tha  Boraco  Company  for  sooie  years  have  successfully  worked  gold 
from  the  quarte  reefs  at  Ban,  on  the  Sarawak  river,  by  the  cyanide 
process,  as  well  as  antimony  and  cinnaKir.  Antimony  occurs  in 
pof  kit^  in  vari'ju.'i  Icxalitir*.  not.iMy  .il  S.inki,  in  the  Rejang  district, 
anil  Jt  Burok  Buang  and  Tclapak,  in  the  Baram  district  and  in  the 
n\er  Atun,  Cinnabar  has  also  been  found  in  ^n1.lll  guantitiej  at 
Long  Liman  and  in  the  streams  about  the  base  of  Mount  Mulu. 
Sapphires  of  good  quality,  but  too  small  to  be  of  oonoicicial  vahie, 
are  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  mountaia  streams  of  the  Interior. 
Coal  is  worked  at  Sadong  and  Brooketon,  and  shipped  to  Singapore. 
The  great  coal-field  of  ^-lantik,  along  the  Kelingkang  range  in  the 
Batang  Lupar  district,  is  tjeinj;  developed.  Indications  of  coal  seams 
have  also  been  found  in  the  rivL-r  Mukah;  at  Pelagus  in  the  Rejang; 
at  Stmilajau  and  Tutau  and  on  Mount  Dulit,  in  tnc  Baram  district. 

Timber  b  ooe  of  the  most  valuable  pnxlucts,  but  with  the  ex« 
ception  of  trilian  Gnn  wood)  from  the  river  Rejang,  little  is  exported. 
The  most  important  timbers  are  bilian,  nterebo.  rasak.  kruin,  tapang, 
kranji,  benaga,  bintangor,  geninggang,  medang,  mrranti  and  kapor. 
Except  near  the  bank«  of  tnc  rivers,  which  have  been  cleared  by  the 
natives  for  farrr.inj;  \nirf>r>M-'<.  (he  whuU-  C'luntcy  is  ihitkly  cluthed 
with  timber.  The  ituinvlri.il  i  ',!.iMi~hiiH  nr<  also  CLtiipriic  sjgo- 
mills,  brick-works,  cyanide-w-^rk't  .mil  ■„iw-riiilU. 

In  1004  the  total  trade  of  Sarawak  (Korcign  and  Coastwise) 
reachedawahieof  SiMMha4iaacomparedwithli  ' 
Tha  leaarUia  facnaia  ia  tnda  ts  ifeoim  by  tha  I 

1900.  1904. 
184.370  ii.8i9joo 
125,442  ifittAT* 

78,879 
ao,o6o 


in  1890. 


830.319 

351.735 
637.348 
>73.5«> 


he  revenue  increased  fiwn  (457.596  in  1894  to  81.3a1.879  tn 
1;  and  the  czpeaditure  iacfcaaed.  ia  tlie  same  period  from 
kisss  to  Si,aa5il«*  ThaPafaiieOaMarSaiaaakoathtMat 


Gold  .  . 

Pepper 
S-ifio  floor 
Rubber  . 
Cutta 
Gambler 
The  revenue  increased  frem 
19CM;  an 

f4M^I      .  . 
Jaaimry  1905  ma  wSflon. 

The  population  of  the  state,  in  addition  to  a  small  nnmber 

of  Europeans,  government  offidak  and  others,  a  few  natives  of 
British  India,  and  a  larg^  number  of  Chinese  traders  and  pepper 
planters,  consists  of  semi-eivilizcd  MaJays  in  the  towns  and 
viilaRcs  of  the  coast  (iistriits  and  of  a  num'.Hr  of  wild  [nl:■c^  of 
Indonesian  afBniticsin  the  interior.  Of  these  the  most  im|>ortant 
are  the  Dyaks,  Milanaus,  Kayans,  Kcnyahs,  Kadayaiis  and 
Muntta.  No  censtu  has  ever  been  taken.  "  Without  the  China* 
man,"  said  the  Raja(Pda  UaU  Gattttc,  19th  September  18S3), 
"we  could  do  nothii^  What  aoC  alotnd  to  fona  aectet 
societies  be  ts  eosOy  governed,  and  tUs  he  ia  forbidden  to  do  on 
palnof death."  The  MQanaus,  who  Hveiathe northern districtl^ 
have  adopted  the  Malay-dress,  and  in  many  cases  have  become 
Mahommcdans;  they  arc  a  contented  and  laborious  people 
Slavery  has  been  abolished,  except  among  certain  of  the  inland 
wlwai  it  lUi  obuiat  la  a  nqr  wBA  iontt 
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iMdkniiUiig  hM  beta  «iidnly  ttippwcd  by  Urn 

save  for  occasional  outbreaks  uaODg  tho  l^ytits. 

The  gaventment  contists  of  die  n)»  (the  succession  is 
hereditary)  who  is  absolute,  assisted  by  a  supreme  council  of 
seven,  consi&liug  of  the  three  chief  Europc.in  officials  and 
four  Malay  magistrates,  noTiinated  by  him.  There  is  also  a 
general  council  of  fifty  wiudi  meets  every  three  years.  It 
includes,  besides  European  and  Malay  officials,  native  chiefs 
chosen  from  all  the  priaCQMU  tribes  of  the  ccHiatiy.  The  whole 
country  comprises  four  tdaiiaistrative  divbdOM,  each  of  these 
being  subdivided  into  aevend  distiicti.  tbt  first  divisian 
eauSMM  of  Slimifak  proper,  wliidi  comprfm  Uw  dntrieti  fli 
tlie  river  Sammki  mid  those  of  Lundu  and  Sadong.  Tht  teeoad 
dhmton  is  fanned  by  the  Batang  Lupar,  Saiibas  and  KelaUh 
di-iricts.  The  third  division  consiM.s  of  iKl-  Rcjang,  Muk.h 
Oya  and  Bintulu;  the  fourth  of  the  B.iram,  Limbang,  Trusan 
and  Lawas  districts.  The  military  force — &oroe  250  men, 
Dyaks  and  Sikhs— is  under  the  control  of  an  F-nglish  command- 
ant. There  is  also  a  small  police  force,  and  the  government 
pornmn  »  ftwamall  steam  vess^  The  civil  service  is  regularly 
Wfudied  and  pensioned.  The  sttperior  potts,  about  50  in 
munber,  an  filled  by  English  ii>en.  Tbece  an  both  Roman 
CttboUe  snd  Ftotcstaat  nbwms  in  Snmnft,  the  Istter  fonns 
part  of  the  see  of  the  bishop  of  Singapore.  Sarawak  Is  es^y 
accessible  from  Singapore,  whence  the  passage  occupies  about 
forty-six  hours:  steamers  run  at  intervals  of  seven  days.  The 
coast  is  wcU  lighted,  Ughthouses  having  been  built  and  maintained 
in  goofJ  order  at  Tanjong  Po,  Sink,  Mukah,  Oya,  Tanjong, 
Kidurong,  Baram  Mouth  and  Brooketon.  ThecUmate  is  equable, 
the  daily  temperature  ranging  on  the  average  between  70°  and 
90*.  The  nights  are  generally  cool.  The  rainfall  averages 
•bont  30O  in.  aimually,  it  is  heaviest  during  the  north-east 
noraoon  (Octobn^lijifdi),  bnt  amtinncs  thmngh  tfao  Mutb> 
wcrt  moMooB,  nUcli  bbwi  fcr  flw  icrt  «f  the  ytu, 

BUkryi-hk  l$39riS4o  Sarawak  (frtdch  then  cmnpcised  only 
the  dbft&ts  new  constituting  the  first  and  second  divisions), 
the  most  southern  province  of  the  sulu'.r  .lIi-  <A  Brunei,  was  in 
rebellion  against  the  t>TaRny  of  the  Mala>  uiunals,  insufEciently 
controlled  by  the  raja  Muda  Ilassim.  The  insurgents  held  out 
at  Biidah  fort  in  the  Siniawan  district,  aad  there  Sir  James 
Brooke  first  took  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  territory.  By  his 
the  insurrection  was  <tuppresscd,  and  on  September 
S4tb  Moda  Ilassim  resigned  in  his  favour  and  he  became  raja 
•f  Sfeimmk.  In  i843rift44  Csptadn  (sftennxds  Admical  Sir 
Henry)  Kappsl  and  Rnfs  Brooke  espdied  the  Ibhynad 
Dyak  pirttcs  {nin  the  Saribas  and  Batang  Lupar  rivers,  and 
broke  up  the  fleets  of  Lanun  pirates,  which,  descending  from  the 
Sulu  Islands  a:id  the  territory  which  is  now  Blilkh  Noith 
Borneo,  had  long  been  the  scourge  of  the  seas. 

In  i8s7  the  Chinese,  whofor  many  gencrationshadbeen  working 
the  alluvial  deposits  of  gold  in  Upper  Sarawak,  sacked  Kuching, 
killed  two  or  three  of  the  English  residents  and  seized  the  govern- 
ment ;  Raja  Brooke  narrowly  escaping  with  his  life.  His  nephew, 
•ftennrds  raja,  quickly  raised  a  focce  el  Malays  and  Dyaks 
bi  the  Batang  Loipnr  district  and  wpprmed  the  iimiirectioii, 
driving  the  nuiin  hodx  ^  the  Rhcb  eat  of  the  Sarawak  territory. 
Raja  Sir  Charles  Johnson  Brooke  (b.  1819)  sncoeedcd  his  uncle 
at  his  death  in  tS68 ;  in  t888  he  wss  created  G.C.M.G.  and 
S:ir.^wak  was  mule  a  Briti.sh  ProtiH  Idrate,  and  in  100.)  the  portion 
of  hi-;  hiphne&s  OS  raja  of  Sarawak  was  form.illy  rccoftnu«d  by 
KiriR  E  Iward.  His  eldest  son,  the  r.ija  Muda  (Ch.irles  V>Tier 
i^rooke,  b.  i&Tn),  has  for  some  years  taken  part  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  country. 

The  extent  of  the  raj  of  Sarawak,  at  the  time  wben  Sir  James 
Brooke  became  its  ruler,  was  not  more  than  ;ooo  sq.  ro.; 
since  that  time  the  haaiiiB  of  the  ibar  rivets,  Rejaag,  Muka, 
Banm  and  tVmaa,  have  heen  added.  The  sidtaa  of  Bnmci, 
who  claimed  suzerainty  over  them,  ceded  them  on  succes- 
sive occasions  in  consideration  of  annual  money  payments.  A 
few  years  after  these  cessions  had  1-k-lti  madi-  itiany  of  the  people 
of  the  river  Limbang  rose  in  rebellion  against  the  sultan,  and 

their  teiriteiy  ma  anneied  by  Sacamk,  wlih  the 
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approval  of  the  British  govenBieot.  In  igos  the  basin  of  yet 
another  river,  the  Lawas,  was  added  to  the  northern  end  «< 
Sarawak,  the  territory  being  acquired  by  puldiase  faem  titt 

British  North  Borneo  Company. 

See  Charles  Brooke,  Ten  Ytan  in  Sani%^k  (1866):  Gertrude  L. 
Jacob,  Tke  Kaja  of  5<3rcu'oi  (1876);  SjM  iircr  St  John,  ii/r  tn  iht 
Fc-reils  (if  ike  far  katt  (jS^j),  and  Life  0}  Su  Janut  lirwlii  U*>79); 
'Note* on  Sarawak"  in  PTO(.Roy.Gtnr.S«c.  (l8«l),  by  W.M.Crocker; 
"  In  the  Heart  of  Borneo."  Fw,  Ray.  Gtop.  See.  (July  1900)-  by 
Chartos  Hess;  and  2>e  Ar  getwm  Tnfie$  (I9es)>  by  Afame 
Irdaad.  fuftl 


flt  meering  remadt  or  tanaC,  a  Wiac 

or  satirical  cipression.  The  word  cones  through  the  Latin 
from  the  Greek  aa/ucaftu',  literally  to  tear  flesh  {o&pO  like 
.1  dog;  hence,  figuratively,  to  bite  the  lips  in  rage,  to  speak 
bitterly  (cf.  Stobaeus,  t'.doi^.  ii.  2ij),  The  ctyraology  of  this 
may  be  paralleled  by  the  English  "  sneer,"  from  Dan.  snsrtt, 
to  grin  like  a  dog,  cognate  with  "  snarl,"  to  make  a  rattling  r 
sound  in  the  throat,  Ccr.  scknarrfn,  and  possibly  aLso  by 
"  sardonic."  This  latter  word  appears  in  Greek  in  the  form 
vapUjnot,  alnajfa  in  the  sense  of  bitter  or  scornful  lauf^ter, 
in  such  phrases  as  vrntUfor  fHiip,  viXm  mfUfm  and  the 
like.  It  ia  prohaUy  connecled  with  u^iftm,  ta  diaw  back, 
i^.  the  fa'ps,  like  a  dog,  but  vaa  uaoaily  cipldBed  Cb^  the  csi^ 
scholiasts  and  commentators)  as  referring  to  a  Sardinian  plant 
[Ranunculus  Sardous),  whose  bitter  taste  screwed  up  the  mouth. 
Thus,  later  Greek  writers  wrote  £«^i£6wo»,  and  it  was  adopted 
into  Latin;  cf.  Scrvius  on  Vlrg.  Ed.  viL  41  **iflyn9  CgV 
Sardois  vidcar  tibi  am.trior  herbis." 

SARCEY,  FRANCISQUE  (1827-1399),  French  journalist  and 
dramatic  critic,  was  bom  at  Dourdan  (Seine-et-Oise),  oh  the 
8th  of  October  18*7.  He  spent  some  years  as  scboolm.\iier, 
but  his  tenipeia«ent  ena  little  fitted  to  the  work*  la  1858  he 
(leveled  trf^T***  to  jeewfini.  Be  wmtiBiaUd  to  tbt  fifKMi 
VIUmHraSm,  1$  CoMs,  It  XtX*  Sikh  and  other  periodicalis 
but  his  chief  beat  was  towards  dramatic  criticism,  of  vvhich 

he  had  his  first  experience  in  I'^f  inton  nalionale  in  1850  In 
1S67  he  began  to  contribute  lu  Lx  Temps  the  "  feuiUcton  "  with 
which  his  name  was  associated  till  his  death.  His  position  as 
dictator  of  dramatic  criticism  was  unique.  Ife  had  the  secret 
of  taking  the  public  into  his  confidence,  and  his  proitouncements 
upon  new  plays  Were  aooqited  as  finaL  He  was  a  masterly 
judge  of  amqg  aad  «f  stage  eflect;  his  views  as  to  the  drama 
itseU  wave  aemewhat  jwrnr  aad  indillcRnt  to  the  manh  oi 
evenla.  Be  pvUbhed  sevenl  adsodhaMoa  wenka^  «f  whick 
the  most  interesting  are  Le  Si^  <U  FaHt,  an  accoiut  caoipOed 
from  his  diary  (18 71),  ComHUns  tt  comfdietmes  (i878-rS84), 
Souvenirs  de  jeunesse  (i^a)  and  Sourenirs  d'd^e  mi'ir  (iSq.^; 
Eng.  trans.,  1S93).  Quarcntf  r.ns  de  tk/<iw«  (1900,  &c.)  is  a  selec- 
tion from  his  dramatic  feuiUctons  edited  ^  A«BliMn«  Be 
d  icd  in  Paris,  on  the  i6Lh  of  May  1899. 

8ARC0CARP  (Or.  a6p(,  flesh,  mpvit,  fruit),  «  holaakal  tcna 
for  the  stjcculent  and  fleshy  part  of  a  fruit. 

SARCODINA,  a  principal  group  or  phylum  of  Protista,  defined 
by  O.  fifltschU  as  those  which  dinhig  thdr  active  and  awtile 
cxlrtenoe  diadiai|»  Ae  fnncikBi  of  motlia  and  nBtrithm  bgr 
simple  flowing  movements  of  thetrpeotopksni  or  by  the  eitcnsioa 
of  simple  pseod^Mids,  which  merge  without  trace  into  the  proto> 
plasmic  body  (Bronn's  TUrrcuh,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.,  iRS;).  Thus 
dcfmed.  it  »  co-extcniive  with  the  older  group  Rhizopc>da 
(Duj.^rdin),  and  comprises  five  classes:  I'rotcomyxa  (Lankcstcr), 
Rhizopoda  (Dujardin),  Foraminifera  (d'Orbigny),  Helioxoa 
(Haeckel)  and  Radiolaria  (Haeckd). 

The  delimitation  of  Sartodina  is  not  unattended  with  difficulties. 
A  very  few  of  those  we  include  possess  in  addition  to  the  pseudf^ 
pods  one  or  aane  flagdla,  such  as  Dimerpha  and  Myritfkryt 
(Hdiosoa),  AreuMrix  (Rhizopoda),  and  might  equaUy  bereferTed 
to  the  Flagellata  (q.v,).  The  Sporozoa  differ  in  that  their  acti  .-e 
state  is  usually  (not  always,  e.g.  Haemosporidia,  &c.)  a  w  riggling, 
sickle  shapeil  cell,  that  growth  lakes  place  in  the  whole  surface 
of  the  body,  and  not  by  ingestion  of  food  and  consequently 
witheut  the  active  deforaiatioBa  that  dnmeteriae  ' 
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and  that  the  life-cyde  takntm  al  Icaal  two 
«l  btood  lonnaiion. 

Tlw  subdtviMOB  of  the  phylum  is  no  less  difficult.  The  char- 
acter «f  the  pacodaiiBda  dee  Amoua)  is  the  noat  obvioua  one 
to  seicci,  as  it  appean  to  be  fairij  cooataat.  The  auriacc  may 
be  a  "  prccipitaiion-pcllicle,"  not  wetted  by  water,  and  the 
cytoplaiin  immediately  within  ("  cctosarc  ")  free  from  granules, 
so  that  no  slri.aming  movcmcnl  is  visible  at  ihc  surface  of  thr 
picuJopcMJs,  which  arc  lilunt  or  tj(>cr  sharply  lo  a  (K)ml 
(khi.:o[<HJa  Lobosa),  ihc  cytoplasm  has  no  such  protective 
outer  layer,  and  the  granules  extend  lo  the  surface  where  they 
show  acoosiant  streaming,  and  the  paeudopods are  fine-pointed, 
and  taper  very  slowly  to  the  tip,  as  in  all  the  other  groups. 
For  ooBventcnce,  hovwcvcr.  from  general  similarity  of  habit, 
habitat  and  feoeial  atfyetim,  we  hava  been  obliged  to  |jve  a 
Minor  bnpertanee  to  this  chaiacter  teitUn  RUaopoda.  The 
4ivis!om  then  stand  thus:— 

I.  PeoTEOMvxA  — Paeudopods  line  gianiilar.  not  bfsnchtnf  freely : 

CmMMI  osualty  multiple,  in  J  cyst ;  no  ronjugalion  procrvs  known. 

7.  RMiroroOA. — Simple  farms.  Mimetimes  with  a  simple  »hell, 
chitinou^.  ulioeous  or  of  nmcntcd  jMrtkles.  never  calcareous : 
psc  u  Ju^kIs  loboae.  ia  tlw  tapering  ana  braadiini  newer  cither  itilf 

or  nt.tulatc- 

i  HcLio/oA  —Pteudopodsenmilar,  finely  ndwte.andgndnally 

upt  ring.  Mill :  skeleton  variable,  never  calaicous  nor  of  cewented 

pankln. 

4.  FoRAMINiPCRA. — Pieudopods  branching  frpcly  and  ana*lonMa> 

inj.  flexible  except  in  a  few  ikI.ivjil  li)rnis  »hcrc  they  are  more 
ruliatc:  ••.'nil  vanaUlo,  m.istly  cfmcnirtl  sand-gr.iini,  calcare- 
ous, very  rarely  sulkcous  in  a  few  dix-p-w  a  forms,  not  generically 
lapanble  from 

5.  Radiolaua. — Cytoplasm  divided  into  a  central  and  a  peri- 
pheral MBon  by  a  perforated  membranous  ccoiral  capsule:  pseudo- 
pods  ndiaie  Reubie  branching  or  not :  skeleton  eti  her  of  a  praieid  (?) 
substance  ("a  canrhin  ")  or  siliceous^  of  spicules  or  forming  an 
elegant  lattice,  more  r.irely  rofitinuous. 

6  LABVRINTHLLiDtA  -B<k1v  a  reliculalr  pl.ismolliim.  formed 
by  ctlU  more  or  loss  < -i.n.  rni ,  .in<J  ronm-ctci!  Ii',  .1  fri'iijrlc  III 
arustorrKKing  threadlike  p'x  uUopods.  Cells  Jj^gregatc^d  into  loose 
net  works  without  distinct  boundaries,  the  minor  aggiegates  con- 
nected by  6ne  ihreadhke  pseudopodia. 

y.  M  vxoM  VCCTES. — Cclbat  nrst  free,  finally  agsregated  to  form  a 
fnabisriiit  fructificaiion.  utually  preceded  by  «  continuous  or 
lencairaicd  Plasmodium  atafC  in  which  all  cytoplasmic  boundaries 
mayhahM. 

The  repradnctioa  processes  of  the  Sareodiaa  am  (1)  Binary 
fssion,  equal  or  nearly  so.  ( i)  M  ultiple  fission  or  "  aponilatim " 

(also  termed  "  bitx>d  formation ").  Q>njugation  (e(|Ual  or 
urtequal)  usually  occurs  between  cells  produced  by  the  latter 
mode  (microgametes) ;  or  if  not.  there  are  antecedent  processes 
sui;gesling  that  brood  formation  has  l>een  lost  Conjugation 
i>  entirely  unknown  in  Protctjmyxa,  Labynrilhulidca  ami  .Nlyxo- 
mycetcs,  even  at  stages  where  it  occurs  in  other  groups,  and  it 
hnorily  bam  deftsitcly  made  out  in  a  very  limited  number  of 
(MMm  in  the  mnaining  groups.  The  zygote  or  product  of  cell 
fmion  is  osually  here,  as  ia  thie  majority  of  /y/><-i  of  conjuiition, 
aicMiiis  cell.  (See  the  aspamte  articles  on  the  classes.) 

The  young  of  the  Sarcodina,  formed  from  the  ootoome  of 
multiple  fission,  or  single  resting  cells  (spores),  may  be  provided 
with  pseudopodia  from  the  first  (myxopods  or  amoebulae), 
or  come  into  activo  lift  foraihoA  time  with  llasdl«(mast^npads 

or  fiagellulae). 

LiTCRATURE — B-ul\(kti  in  Bronn's  Tirrrrick.  vol  i  pt.  i.  (1887): 
V  Ociage  and  E.  flerouard,  TraUi  dt  toolofie  toncrtlt.  vol.  i  .  La 
Cdlult  «t  to  pttUioattti  (1896):  A.  Lang,  HatM.  der  Zoolane,  cd.  2. 
pt.  i  "  iValoeoew  "  (igo>);  M.  Hanog.  Cambndte  Afataraf  HtUory, 
«eL  L  (l«06);  fo  the  net  four  books  full  UWiosmphimaK  given. 

(M.  Ha.) 

SARCOPHAGOS  (Cr.  <xapKcxt>ayot,  Ulcrally  "  flesh-eating." 
from  eipi,  flesh,  ^Y«ri',  to  tat),  the  name  given  to  a  coffin  in 
Stone,  which  on  account  of  its  caustit  qualities,  according  to 
Pliny  (H.S.  xxx\\.  3^),  consumed  the  body  in  forty  days,  also 
by  the  Creeks  10  a  sepulchral  chest,  in  stone  or  other  material, 
which  was  more  or  less  enriched  with  ornament  and  sculpture 
One  ol  the  finest  examples  known  is  the  sarcophagus  of  Seli, 
the  aaoood  kiagol  the  XIX.  Egyptian  dynasty  (1316-1300  ■  c), 
whiA  b  caivcd  oiM  of  a  block  of  Anfonit*  or  haid  caiboMU 
•I  iase.  DOW  in  the  SooM  Mnaeow;  of  later  date  aic  the  gnen 
X  XIV  4* 


porphsrry  sarcophagus  and  the  tcrra-cotta  sarcophagus  from 
Claaomeoae;  both  of  these  date  frotn  the  early  6th  centuiy 
B.C.,  and  are  in  the  British  Museum.  The  finest  Greek  eumplci 
are  those  found  at  Sidon  in  1887  by  Hamdy  Bey.  which  are  now 
in  the  Imperial  Moaeiiin  at  Constantinople  (see  Cans  Art). 
Of  Etruscan  sarcopha^  there  are  numerous  examples  in  terra- 
cotta, occasioiuilly  they  are  miniature  representations  of  temples, 

lui'l  f.omeliini>  in  ihe  form  ol  .1  idiuh  im  ul.l.b  rest  figures  of 
the  dietascd,  one  ol  thcM;  in  the  flnliah  .Mu^^uin  <l.i(<s  from 
500  li.C.  The  earliest  Roman  s.ircophagus  i5  ili.i;  ol  S,  ipio 
in  the  Vatican  (3rd  century  B.C.),  carved  in  pcpcnno  stc/nc.  Of 
later  Roman  sarcophagi,  there  is  an  immense  series  enriched 
with  figures  in  high  reliefi  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Niobid 
eumple  in  the  Laleran,  the  Lycoroedcs  sarcophagus  in  the 
Capitol,  tho  Peolhesilcn  tawophagiia  in  the  Vatican*  and  the 
imncnae  aaroophagiis  rcpffcseatbig  a  battle  of  the  lUNnani  and 
the  barbarians  in  the  Museo  delle  Tcrme.  In  later  Roman  work 
there  was  a  great  decadence  in  the  sculpture,  so  that  in  the 
following  centuries  recourse  was  had  to  the  rtil  Kgyptian 
porphyry,  of  which  the  sarcophagi  of  Constaniia  (a  d.  355) 
and  of  the  empress  Helena  (a  d.  sSy),  both  in  the  Vatican,  arc 
hne  examples.  Of  later  dale,  during  the  Byzantine  period,  there 
is  a  large  series  either  in  museums  or  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
Italian  churches.  They  are  genetally  decorated  with  a  series  of 
niches  with  figures  in  them,  divided  by  small  attached  shafts 
with  acfludicular  or  sloping  oovencaored  with  religioiisembleiM, 
one  of  the  beat  eiainpha  being  the  sarcophagus  of  Sta  Baibara, 
datiog  from  the  beginning  of  the  6tb  century,  at  Ravenna,  when 
there  are  many  others.  The  term  sarcophagus  is  sometimes 
applied  also  to  .in  ali.ir  tomb. 

SARD,  a  reddish-brown  chalcedony  much  used  by  ihc 
ancients  as  a  gem  stone.  Pliny  slates  that  it  was  named  from 
Sardis,  in  Lydia,  where  it  was  first  discovered, but  probably  the 
name  came  with  the  stone  from  Persia  (Pers.  itrtd,  yellowish- 
red).  Sard  was  used  for  Assyrian  cylinder-seals,  Egyp'.ian  and 
Phoenician  scarabs,  and  early  Greek  and  EtlUBCan  gems.  The 
Hebiew  edcm  (innslated  tardiui),  the  first  stone  in  the  Hi^ 
Priest's  breastplate,  was  a  red  atone  probably  said,  hot  pethapo 
camdian  or  red  jasper  (see  J.  Taylor,  "  Sardlus,"  in  Hastings's 
Did.  Bibl.).  Some  kinds  of  san)  closely  memble  camelian, 
but  arc  usimIIv  r.ither  harder  and  tougher,  with  a  duller  and 
more  hackly  fracture.  Mincralogically  the  two  stones  pass  into 
each  other,  and  indeed  they  have  often  been  regardeil  .i.s  identical, 
both  being  chalccdonic  quartz  coloure<l  with  oxide  of  iron. 
The  range  of  colours  in  sard  is  very  great,  some  stones  being 
orange-red,  or  hyacinthine,  and  others  even  goMen,  whilst  some 
present  so  dark  a  brown  colour  as  lo  appear  almost  black  by 
reflected  light.  The  hyacinlhino  aaid,  rcaembliaf  certain 
garnets,  was  the  moM  valaed  variety  aiaoag  the  andcats  for 
cameos  and  intagliea.  Daifc-bram  said  fa  aomctinws  called 
"sardoine,"  or  " sardine":  whilst  certain  aafds  of  ycUoodsh 
colour  were  at  ont  thno  kaoim  to  coUecton  of  ci^vcd  gema 

as  "  beryl," 

SARDANAPALUS,  or  SardanapaLLUS,  according  to  Greek 
fable,  the  last  king  of  Assyria,  the  thirtieth  in  succession  from 
Ninyas.  1  he  name  is  derived  from  that  of  ,\ssur-danin  p3l, 
the  rebel  son  of  Shalmaitcser  II.,  whose  reign  ended  with  the 
fall  of  Nineveh  in  8^3  B.C.  (or  perhaps  from  that  of  .Assur-cJan 
HI.,  the  last  king  but  one  of  the  oldet  Assyrian  dynasty);  his 
character  is  that  asctHwd  lo  AMor-hiii-pal.  Ht  was  the  most 
cflembMte  and  corrupt  of  •  Hne  of  ciMiinate  princes:  hence 
Afbaccs,  satrap  of  Media,  rebelled  and,  wfth  the  help  of  Belnys, 
the  Babylonian  priest,  besieged  Nineveh.  Sardanap.ilu5  now 
threw  off  his  sloth  and  for  two  ye.irs  the  issue  was  doubtful. 
Then,  the  Tigris  having  undermined  part  of  the  city  w.ill,  he 
collected  his  wives  and  treasures  and  burne<l  them  with  himself 
in  his  palace  (SKo  n  c  ).  His  fate  is  an  ec  ho  of  that  of  SanWS- 
sum-yukin,  the  brother  of  Assur-bani-pal  {q-v.). 

See  J.  Cilmoeek  AofRMatt  af  Jl»  PtnUm    tUtdn  (iSS8). 

(A.  H.  S.) 

•AlOAim.  •  British  authm  in  CeoxtA  India,  wlthbi  tfe* 
■utc  of  Cwalior,  OD  the  MaM  liver,  St  «•  by  toid  E.  of  aflMi«t 
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pop.  (iQOi)  1783.  It  h  the  headquarters  of  the  pK>liiical  a|;ent 
for  the  Bbopamrsfency,  uid  ol  ibe  Malwa  Bhil  corps,  origiiutlly 
nised  in  1837  Md  nontijr  eoavotsd  InU  ■  ■Iliuqr  police 
tttttalion. 

SARDHANA.  a  town  o(  BritUl  Mb,  in  Meerut  district  of 
the  United  Provioect,  ta  m.  by  nil  N.W.  of  Meeruu  Pop. 
(1901),  1*4^.  HMMich  now  •  deaqrcd  pUce,  Sardh»n»  » 
historically  lanoM  as  the  wald— ca  of  tbe  Beiam  Saomi  (d. 
1836).  Tlib  cstfaonltnaiy  iramaa  was  a  MuMiilinan  married 
to  Reinhardt  or  Sombre  (Samru),  the  perpetrator  of  the  massacre 
of  British  prisoners  at  Patna  in  1763.  On  his  death  in  1778  she 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  his  mercenary  troop?.  UUimalcly 
she  was  baptized  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  be- 
qucaihcil  an  immense  fortune  to  charitable  and  religious  u-i-'. 
She  bulk  ill  Sardhana  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  a  college 
(ur  training  priests,  and  a  handsome  palace. 

SABOICA,  OOmiaL  OP,  an  ecdoiaatical  cooncQ  convened 
i*  343  hy  tlx  empawft  Cooitantliia  and  Conataiw.  to  attempt 
a  aetllenicnt  af  the  Arian  ceattovenies,  whidi  waca  tken  at  their 
helgllt.  Of  tbe  hundred  and  aevcnt  y  bishops  aaembM,  about 
ninety  were  Homouslans — principally  from  the  West — while 
on  the  other  side  were  eighty  Euscbians  from  the  Elast.  The 
nni if ipated  agreement,  however,  was  not  attained;  and  the 
result  of  the  council  was  simply  to  embitter  the  relations  lict  ween 
the  two  great  religious  parties,  and  those  between  the  W  estern 
and  Eastern  halves  of  the  Empire.  For  as  Athanasius  and 
Marcellut  of  Ancyra  appeared  on  tbe  scene,  and  the  Western 
bishops  declined  to  exclude  tban,  tbe  Eiuebian  btthopaof  the 
East  abaolutely  refused  to  dlieui,  and  contented  thcnaelvcs 
with  forraulalinf  a  written  protest  nddweed  to  numerous 
ferrign  prclates.  That  they  iiutitiited  a  rival  congress  of  their 
own  in  Philippopolis  is  improbable.  The  bishops,  however, 
who  remained  in  Sardica  (mod.  Safia  in  Bulgaria)  formed 
themselves  into  a  synod,  and  naturally  declared  in  fivour  of 
Athanasius  and  Marccllus,  while  at  the  same  time  they  anathema- 
tized the  ica  k  rs  uf  the  Euscbian  party.  Thapnpeial  todraw 
up  a  new  creed  was  rejected. 

Especial  Importance  attarhrs  to  this  council  throuifh  the  fact  that 
Carwns  3-5  invest  the  Roman  bishop  with  a  prerogative  »hi<h 
became  of  great  historical  importanre.  .n  the  first  li  ^.il  rrcii.;riitii>n 
of  his  juriMtction  over  oilier  sees  and  the  lu^ii  (or  the  (uriher  <li-. 
velopment  of  his  primary.  "  In  order  to  honour  the  memory  of  St 
Peter,"  it  was  enacted  that  any  bishop,  if  denoted  by  his  provincial 
synod,  should  be  entitled  to  appeal  to  the  bidiop  of  Rome,  who  was 
tacn  at  liberty  either  to  confirm  the  first  decision  or  to  older  a  new 
inwulgstion.  In  the  latter  case,  tbe  trilninal  was  to  contitt  of 
bishops  from  the  neighbouring  provinces.  as»isted — if  he  so  chose — 
by  legatej  of  the  Roman  bishop.  The  clau9«  thus  made  the  liishnp 
cjf  k  inif  iirrsident  ol  a  reviuonary  court;  .met  afterwards  2  'imu. 
unsuccetslully  attempted  to  employ  these  canons  of  S.irtjKa,  a« 
dscieioBS of  tlie  council  of  Nice,  easimt  the  Afiicsns.  I n  t  he  middle 
agee  they  wtt*  cited  to  }usiify  the  dstm  of  tlie  papacy  to  be  the 
supneiaa  court  af  appeal.  Attacks  on  their  authenticity  have  been 
coecluslveiy  lapriled. 

The  emnon*  are  printed  in  C.  Mirbt.  QueUen  tur  CfuhichU  dts 
PtpiUtUns  (Tubingen,  n/)l),  n.  46  f.;  licfilc.  Condltrn^ruhichtt, 
•d.  a.  i.  513  <qq.  ace  alto.  J.  Fried  rich,  Ou  UnuhthtU  lUr  Canonrl 
tM  Sami*  (Vienna,  1902):  on  the  other  tide  F.  X.  Funk.  "  Die 
Echtheit  der  Canones  von  Sirdica,"  Hittoriuhes  Jakrbuck  dtr 
CtrrtittitUuhafl,  xxiii.  (1902),  pp-  4q7-$i6:  ibid.  xxvi.  (IQ05), 
M>.  l-t8.  C.  H.  Turner,    The  Cenuincncs*  of  the  Sardican 

Canons."  nt  Jtmal  ^  ntotegkat  SUtditi,  iii.  (London.  1002). 
pp.  370>397'  (C- 

SARDINIA  (Gr.  'Ixw^itra,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a 
footprint  in  its  shape,  Ital.  Sardtgna),  an  island  of  the  Mediter. 
rancan  Sea,  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  It  lies  7)  m.  S. 
of  Corsica,  from  which  it  is  leparated  by  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio, 
which  is  some  50  fathans  wep.  The  harbour  of  Golfo  dcgti 
Aland,  in  the  north  caitcm  paition  of  tbe  island,  is  i  ra.  S.  W. 
of  avfUWMcMs,  the  neaiwl  pofait  on  the  mabdand  of  Italy. 
Sardinia  lies  between  8*  7'  sad  9*  40'  E.,  and  eitendsfron  }8*  $a' 
to  4»*  IS*  N.  The  length  from  Ci^  Teulada  in  the  S.W.  to 
Punta  del  Falcone  in  the  N.  is  about  160  m.,  the  brc.i  l'.h  from 
Cape  Coniino  to  Cape  C.iccia  about  68  ro.  The  area  o(  the  inland 
is  giS;  si)  111  that  of  the  department  ({ompartimenio),  including 
the  small  islands  adjacent,  beiof  9394  tq.  m.   It  ranks  sixth 


in  point  of  sixe  (after  Sicily)  among  the  Uaadt  of  Clinpa; bH 

it  is  much  more  sparsely  populated. 

The  island  is  inountair.ous  in  the  main,  almost  continuously 
so,  indeed,  along  the  east  coast,  and  very  largely  granitic,  with 
a  number  of  lofty  upland  plains  in  the  cast,  and  volcanic  in  the 
west.  Tbe  hi|hcsl  point  in  Um  nofUMasi  group  of  the  island 
(called  Gattura)  is  Monte  Umbaia  (44M  UX  &S.  at  Tempin 
TUa  HiointalBflmip  ishoaiMiediNi  the  &£.  and  S.W.  by  valleys, 
which  are  followed  by  the  raOwayt  from  Gdfo  degli  Arand  to 
Chilivani,  and  from  Chilivanl  to  Sassari.  The  north -west em 
portion  of  the  island,  called  the  Nurra,  lies  to  the  west  of  .Sassari 
and  to  the  north  of  Alghero,  and  is  entirely  volcanic,  so  are 
the  mountains  to  the  south  of  u,  near  the  west  coast,  the  highest 
point  is  the  Monte  firru  (J44S  ft  ).  East  of  the  railway  from 
(rhilivani  to  Oristano,  on  the  other  hand,  the  granitic  mountains 
continue.  The  highest  points  are  Monte  Rasu  (4127  ft.),  S.  of 
Ozieri,  in  the  district  called  Logudoro,  on  the  chain  of  the 
Marghine,  which  runs  to  Macomer,  and,  farther  S.,  in  the  fcgloft 
called  Baritan^  the  Punu  Bianca  Spina,  the  Mghest  summit 
cf  the  chain  of  Gennargeniu  (6ot6  ft.).  Theae  two  groups  are 
divided  by  the  deep  valley  of  the  Tirso,  the  only  rc.^l  nvcr  in 
Sardinia,  which  has  a  course  of  QA  m.  and  falls  into  the  sea  m  the 
Gulf  of  Orislano.  South  of  Gcnnargcntu,  in  the  district  of 
the  Sarcidano,  is  the  Monte  S.  Vittoria  (3980  ft.),  to  the  »o«t  of 
w  hich  is  ihc  deep  valley  of  the  Flumondosa,  a  stream  76  m.  long, 
w  hich  rises  south  of  Ccnnargentu,  and  runs  S.E.,  falling  into  tbe 
sea  a  little  north  of  Muravers  on  the  cast  coast.  Still  farther 
\V.  is  the  volcanic  upland  plain  of  the  Giara  (199S  ft.)  and  south 
of  the  Sarcidano  are  the  districta  known  as  the  Treienta,  with 
lower,  fertile  hills,  and  the  Sanahus,  which  cnlwlnatrt  in  the 
Punu  Serpeddi  (3507  ft.),  and  the  Monte  dd  Scttc  Fratdfi 
(33JJ  il  )f  from  the  latter  of  which  a  ridge  descends  to  the  Capo 
Carbonara,  at  the  S.  E.  extrcmit  y  of  the  island.  South  of  Oristano 
a:id  wcit  of  the  diiiricts  last  described,  and  traversed  by  tbe 
railway  from  Orislano  to  Cagliari,  is  the  Campidano  (often 
divided  inordinary  nomenclature  into  the  Campidano  of  Oristano 
and  the  Campidano  of  Cagliari),  a  low  plain,  the  watershed  of 
which,  near  S.  Gavino,  is  only  about  100  ft.  above  sea-leveL 
It  is  60  m.  long  by  7-14  broad,  and  is  the  most  fertile  part  of  the 
island,  but  much  exposed  to  malaria.  Soutb-west  of  it,  and 
entirely  separated  by  it  fnn  tbe  rest  of  the  island,  an  the 
mmmtaln  groups  to  the  north  and  south  of  Ighaiaa,  the  former 
culminating  in  the  Punta  Pcrda  de  Sa  Mesa  or  Monte  Linas 
(405s  ft.),  and  the  latter,  tn  the  district  known  as  the  Sukis. 
reaches  3^61  ft.  It  is  in  th's  south  western  portion  of  the 
island,  and  more  particubrly  in  the  group  of  mountains  to 
the  north  of  IgMss,  that  the  miniof  industry  of  Sardinia  is 

carried  on. 

The  scenery  Is  fine,  but  wfld  and  desolate  in  most  parts,  and 
of  a  kind  that  appeals  rather  to  the  northern  fenius  than  to  the 
Italian,  to  whom,  as  a  rule,  Sardinia  is  not  Sttnctive.  The  rail- 
way  between  Mandas  and  Tortoli  tnvenwa  some  of  the  boldest 
scenery  in  the  islud,  puiing  ckee  to  the  Monte  S.  VUtflria. 
The  mountains  near  I^caias  are  also  very  fine. 

CMi<.— The  ceait  of  Sardinia  contains  few  seaports,  but  a  good 
proportion  of  these  are  excellent  natural  harbours.  At  the  north- 
eastern extremity  is  a  group  of  islands,  upon  one  of  which  is  the  ruval 
station  of  La  Maddalcna:  farther  S  F,  it  the  well  prote<-ted  CuK  of 
Terranova,  a  part  o(  which,  GoUo  dr^li  Aranci.  is  inc  p«,rt  ol  arri\  i\ 
for  the  mail  steamers  from  Civiu\eichia,  and  a  port  o(  call  of  the 
British  Mediterranean  squadron.  To  the  south  o(  TerTano\a  there 
is  no  harbour  of  any  importance  on  the  cast  coast  (the  CuU  of 
Oroset  beina  ispmsd  to  the  E..  and  shut  in  by  a  precipitous  coaM) 
until  TortoH  is  raadMd.  and  beyond  that  to  the  Capo  Carbonara  at 
the  south-east  extremity,  and  again  along  the  south  coast,  there  i*  no 
harbour  before  Caglian.  the  moat  important  on  the  i^nd.  In  the 
south-west  portion  of  Sardinia  the  bland  of  S.  Aniioeo,  joirted  by  a 
furrow  isthmus  and  a  poup  of  bridges  to  the  mainland,  forms  a 
good  natural  harbour  to  the  south  of  the  isthmus,  the  GoUo  di 
ralmas:  while  the  nonh  portion  of  the  peninitila.  with  the  ilianii  ef 
S.  Pietro,  forms  a  tnoiv  or  lew  protected  basin,  upon  thedMHjea of 
which  are  several  small  harbours  (the  most  important  betatCsno* 
forte),  which  are  centres  of  the  export  of  minerals  arul  of  tbetoany 
fisher/.  Not  f.Tr  from  the  middle  of  the  v,tit  coast,  3  little  fartbtf 
S  than  the  (liiU  ui  ( )n on  the  east  coast.  the  Gulf  of  OriMano. 
cspowd  to  the  west  winds,  into  which,  besides  the  Tirao^  sewentt 
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mmm  (all.  fannim|  coiiMdmble  b(oon».  For  tome  way  bryond 
Ite  ««l]r  tmyan  it  Bom.  which  has  only  an  open  nxdurad ;  an«J  ac 
tit  auytlwH  ntmnity  ol  (he  Nurra  cotne  the  Cull  of  Alghcro  and 
the  Porto  Conte  to  the  W.,  the  Utter  a  fine  natural  harbour  but 
■01  caty  of  inereM  or  egress.  The  northern  exirrmiiy  of  the  Nurra. 
the  Capo  del  Talcone.  i»  continued  to  the  N  N  E.  by  the  iibnd  of 
Asinjra.  about  I  I  m.  in  Icn'jlh.  the  hishe'it  point  ol  which,  the  I'uni.i 
dclla  ScoiDunica,  it  1^39  It.  high.  This  small  island  serves  as  a 
wparantiftf  station.  On  the  mainlaiMl,  on  the  louth  shore  of  the 
Golfo  dill'  Atanara.  U  the  harbour  of  Porto  Torres,  tlx  only  one  of 
3n V  impgnaiiot  oa  tb*  north-west  coast  of  Sardinia. 

Gcntofy.— Gtologicallf  Sardinia  consists  of  two  hilly  rrgton*  of 
Per  Trriuiry  mck.  separated  by  a  broad  depression  filled  with 
Tertiary  deposits.  This  deprei»ion  runs  nearly  irom  twjrth  to  south, 
from  Oil-  Gulf  of  Aunara  to  the  Gulf  of  Cagliari.  I'hyvirdlly  its 
continuitv  i.lirokcnby  Monte  Urticu  and  several  »tn.i!l.  r  tnll^^»hi^h 
IMC  within  It.  but  ibe*e  are  all  compooed  of  volcanic  ruck  and  are  the 
l«f  TaniwywalBMML  It  la  in  the  louth  that  the  dcprtwion 

 ,  diltlMt  IM  k  Is  there  known  as  the  Camoidano. 

IntbetHrthitfarmsthcplateafSuMui  Both  to  the  cast  and  to  the 
mtm  of  thk  dcpwaiion  the  AitlMaa  and  Palaeoaoic  rock*  which 
form  the  greater  part  of  the  isbnd  are  stranKly  folded,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  uppermost  beds,  which  belong  10  the  Permian  system. 
In  the  eastern  region  this  was  the  last  folding  which  hasaflccled  the 
country,  and  the  Meaototc  and  Tertiary  beds  are  alnsost  undisturbed, 
in  the  western  region,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  Mesoxoic  beds  are 
involved  in  a  later  tystem  of  folda;  but  here  also  the  Tertiary  beds 
Ke  nearly  horixonial.  There  were,  therefore,  two  principal  epochs 
of  foldiriK  in  the  island,  one  at  the  close  of  the  Palacotoic  era  which 
aiT'^  tfj  I  he  whole  ol  the  i&Land,  and  one  at  the  ckise  of  the  Mesoxoic 
which  was  lelt  only  in  the  wcitcrn  region  Corrt?sponding  with  this 
iliffcrencc  of  structure  there  14  .il>f>  a  tli'fL-rcnce  in  the  geological 
successton.  In  the  western  region  all  the  Meaotoic  aystems.  in- 
cluding the  Triaa.  are  %>cll  developed.  The  Trin  data  not  belong, 
aa  might  have  been  expected,  to  tnc  Alpine  or  MtdlMmacaa  type: 
bat  resembles  that  0)  Germany  and  mnUwrn  Emvpe.  In  the 
eastern  region  the  Trias  is  entirriy  absent  and  the  Mwonofc  sefles 
becios  writh  the  Upper  Jurassic. 

Oranite  and  Archean  schists  form  nnrly  the  whole  of  the  cavtrrn 
hill*  Irom  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio  southward*  to  the  Flumendo>a 
nvcr.  ciilmmating  in  Monti  del  Cennargeniu  The  Palaeoioic  rocks 
iorm  two  extensive  masaes.  one  in  the  south-east  and  the  other  in 
ihn  aantli*tstat.  They  oenir  also  on  the  eMrenie  nonh-westem 
const,  in  the  Nam.  Cambrian.  Ordovician  and  Silurian  beds  have 
been  recognized,  the  Upper  Cambriao  consisting  ol  a  lijne»lone  which 
i*  very  rich  in  metalliiermis  ores  (especially  galena  and  calamine). 
The  Perraian.  whiih  contains  workable  cn.il  Mramv,  lies  uncon- 
formablv  ct^jn  the  oltfcr  beds  and  setni>,  to  h.i'.c  l»  t  n  deposited  in 
tsotated  baun«  {e  i  at  l-'ondu  Corrongiu  and  S.in  Sebasliano).  like 
those  of  (he  CrrMr.il  I'bieau  of  France.  The  Mesoaoic  beds  are 
in  extent.  Che  mo»(  exirnsive  areas  lying  around  (he  Cull  o( 
i  no  the  east  and  west  of  Sasaari  in  the  north.   The  Tertiary 

  the  whole  of  the  centra)  depression,  where  they  are 

aMociaied  with  extensive  flows  «(  lava  and  beds  of  trakanic  ash. 
The  moM  widely  spread  «f  lh«  sadlnentMy  bade  bdong  to  the 

Miocene  period  ' 

CiimaU. — 1  he  climate  of  ^irriinia  is  mfire  rxtrrmr  ih.m  lf'..il  o( 
Italy,  but  «'anes  considerably  in  diflcrcni  districts.  The  mean 
«M(r  temperature  for  Satsan  for  ia7l-l90O  was  46*  F.,  the  nxnn 
mmmar  temperature  73*  K..  while  the  mean  of  the  extrcoMa  icnched 
ioaadi  direction  were  99*  F.  and  li-S*  l^-  The  island  is  subicct  to 
flUony  wind*,  which  are  especially  felt  at  Cagliari  owing  to  its 
position  at  the  wuih-e.nt  end  ol  the  Campidano,  and  the  aiilumn 
rams  are  someiinx--*  ol  j'most  tr.ipK.il  vnilir.rr  Ihr  r  I'.i-.irifts 
^e  hot  and  often  uTiht  jl  1  h >  in  1  fiu  ".ummcr,  » hilc  (he  climaic  o(  ihc 
n-.:untainous  porimn  ul  itir  isl.in  i  Is  less  oppressive,  and  would  be 
Mill  cooler  if  it  posaesscd  more  forest.  There  are  comparatively  few 
siianioi  and  no  inlinrt  lakn  Snow  hardly  ever  fall*  near  the  coast, 
bnl  la  atendant  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  island,  though  none 
mnaina  lbiW)|houi  the  summer.  The  rainfall  in  the  louth-wcst 
portion  of  the  island  is  considerably  prater  than  in  other  districts. 
The  me.in  annual  rainfall  for  S3ts4in  for  1871-1900  was  74-45  • 
the  average  numbcf  ol  il.iys  on  which  rain  fell  beinn  loq,  i>\  whii  h 

f7  were  in  winter  and  only  8  in  summer — the  latter  equal  with 
'alenno.  but  lower  than  any  other  station  in  Italy, 
ifofarta.— The  island  hat  a  bad  reputation  for  maUria.  due  to  (ha 
tact  that  it  o0ets  a  coMiderable  qaaniity  of  bnodinf  plam  lor  the 
Antpketn  damt^,  the  raotqaito  whose  bite  coovcys  the  Infection. 
Soch  are  the  various  coast  lagoons,  formed  at  the  mouths  ol  stre.ims 

'See  A.  de  la  Marmora.  I^oyagr  tm  Scrdaifu.  vol  iii.  (1857); 
I  C  BomeMonn.  **  Die  Versteinctmtnni  dca  Cambtisclicn  Scbtchtets* 

rems  der  tnari  Sardlnien."  MnnTrle  *.  L-C.  AHd  Nalnrf.  vol 
(1M6).  pp.  I'l48.  pit  i  -xxxiii..  and  ib.  vol.  Ivi  (1891),  pp. 
OJ-JiS.  eS*.  six  -xxviii.;  A  TOrnquist.  "  Ergebnisse  einer 
B*Tr:s«jns;  oer  Insel  Sardinien."  5t7»  *  preutt.  Akaa.  Wiss  (t<)Cii). 
pp.  fKv<  and  "  Der  Grbirgsbau  Sardiniens  und  seine  Hr/iehunRen 
ru  i!f  n  |un£cn.  circum  mi<|iicrranen  Falteniiigen."  if)  (|i.>o.^). 
Dp  ij.'itjty^).  A  I)annrnt>er>;  "Der  Vulkanberg  Mie  Kcrru  in 
bardinieB."  /^nti  Jaktb  /.  Uif  Uril  Bd  xxi.  (1906).  pp.  i-bi.  pi.  i. 


for  lack  of  proper  canalisation,  while  much  of  the  harm  is  also  due  to 
I  he  disforestation  of  the  nwunuins,  owing  to  which  the  laina  collect 
in  the  upland  valleys,  and  are  brought  down  by  violent  torrents, 
carrying  the  toil  with  (hem.  and  so  impeding  the  proper  drainage  and 
irrisalion  of  these  valleys,  and  encouraging  the  formation  of  uih 
healthy  swamps;  moreover,  the  climate  has  become  much  more 
iKipical  in  character.  The  mortality  from  malaria  in  i<X'i  »as 
higher  than  for  any  other  fiart  ol  Italy — 1037  persons,  or  154  per 
looiMO  (Basilicata.  141;  Ayalii,  ic«$  CmuiM.  771  Skflr.  96{ 
provuoe  ol  Rome,  27). 

Customs  and  Dnst.—Thit  pofMilation  of  Sardinia  appearg 
(tboutb  further  investigation  i  desirable)  to  have  belonged  is 
andeat  times,  and  to  belong  at  present,  to  the  so-called  Medittr* 
raneanrace(»eeG.Sersi.Io5ard(fno,T(iiin,i907).  Intbeaeiwo* 
lithic  ncrropolis  of  Anghdu  Ruju,  itear  Algfacfo,  of  6j  skuOt,  53 
bdongtoUia*'  Mediterranean  "dolico  mcsocephaliclypcand  loto 
a  Eura^n  brachyccphalic  type  of  Asiatic  origin,  which  has  been 
found  in  prehistoric  tonihs  of  other  partA  of  Europe.  The  race 
has  probably  suflcred  less  here  than  in  most  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean basin  from  foreign  intermixture,  except  for  a  few  Catalan 
and  Genoese  settlements  on  the  coast  (Alghcro  and  Cariofortc 
are  rcspcctiveiy  the  most  Impoitaat  of  these);  and  the  popdlp 
tion  in  general  seems  to  have  detetknatod  slightly  since  |w»> 
historic  limes,  the  average  cranial  ta^tdny  of  the  prehistoik 
sJtutb  ffota  the  Ang)icluRiUubdii(  1490  cc  for  maleaaiHl  tjoS 
for  fernaki^  whBe  Mnoof  tie  modiem  population  60%  of  nato 
and  femalei  together  fal  bdow  1250  c.c;  and  the  stature  is 
generally  lower  than  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  as  is  shown  by  the 
measurements  of  the  recruits  (R.  Livi,  Aniropomrtha  Uilitare, 
Rome  i8<j6).  Anthropologists,  indeed,  have  rcrcnily  observed 
a  larpt'  proportion  of  iiulividuak  of  except ior..ill)'  sm.iU  stature, 
not  found  in  Sardinia  only,  but  elsewhere  in  south  Italy  also; 
though  in  Sardiniathcy  are  distributed  over  the  whole  island,  and 
espeeiaUy  in  the  southern  ball.  In  the  ptovincc  of  Cagliari 
29  w7c  of  the  recruits  bom  in  i86a  «m  iiado-  $  ft.  I  in.,  and 
in  that  of  Saasaii  it'99%,  the  pcictMafe  for  tea  piorinces  of 
HMlh  Italy  being  14-3$.  Tfiese  amal  faidlvidaili  piaent  appar- 
ently no  other  ib'Iferenccs,  and  Sergi  maintains  that  the  c  iiTc  rctu  e 
is  racial,  these  being  the  descendants  of  a  race  of  pygiiics  who 
had  cmigT.Ticd  from  central  Africa.  But  the  lownea  of  stature 
extends  to  the  lower  animals — cattle,  horses,  donkeys,  ftc— 
and  this  may  indicate  that  climatic  causes  hlWMMMpilt  ill  the 
matter  also,  though  Scrgi  denies  this. 

The  tlialects  differ  very  much  in  different  parts  of  the  Island,  SO 
that  iho^-  v-hi)  s[x.iU  one  oltin  cannot  understand  those  who  speak 
another,  ami  ij  -e  It.ilian  as  the  medium  of  communication  I  he  y 
contain  a  comidcrablc  number  of  Latin  words,  which  have  remained 
unchanged.  TbetwonHindlnloctaaiethntof  tbeLenderolatba 
north  and  that  of  Cagliari  la  the  south  of  the  Mand. 

The  native  costumes  alio  vary  comaderably.  In  the  south-east 
they  have  largely  gone  out  of  use.  but  elsewhere,  especially  in  the 
mountainous  districts,  they  are  still  habitually  worn.  In  the 
B.TbarKu  the  men  li.ivc  a  white  shirt,  a  black  or  red  waistcoat  and 
black  or  red  coat,  often  with  Of>en  tietves;  the  cut  and  decorations 
of  these  vary  considerably  in  thr  liiKerent  districts.  7  h.  y  h.ivc  a 
kind  of  short  kilt,  stiff,  made  of  black  wool,  with  a  band  from  back 
to  front  between  the  kifs;  under  this  they  war  dkoR  linen  trouwrs. 
which  come  a  little  bek>w  the  knee,  and  black  woollen  leggings  whb 
boots.  They  wear  a  black  cap.  about  l|  It.  bog,  the  end  of  whkb 
latls  down  over  one  side  of  the  head.  In  Other  districts  the  coMume 
varies  considerably,  but  the  lont;  cap  is  almost  universal.  Thus  at 
Orieri  the  men  wear  ordinary  j.uk.  .md  trunM  rs  with  a  vclve( 
waistcoat:  the  shepherds  of  the  Sulns  «iar  ^hun  black  trousers 
without  kilt  and  heavy  Mack  sheepskm  coats,  jimI  the  two  rows  of 
waistcoat  butttHU  are  generally  silver  or  cupper  coins.  The  costume 


of  t  he  women  it  different  (often  entirely  so)  M  OBCb  viUMe  at  diUlitl. 
" frequent,  and  the  white  cheaiiia 


Bright  cok>ur*  (especially  red)  are    ^   ,  

is  an  intecral  pan  of  the  dress.  The  slcirts  are  ttSttally  of  the  native 
wool  (called  orbacui).   For  widows  or  deep  mourning  the  peculiar 

cut  of  the  local  costume  is  preserved,  but  carried  out  entirely  in 
black.  TTie  native  costume  is  passing  out  ol  use  in  many  places 
(especially  among  the  women,  whose  costume  is  more  eLit>orate  than 
that  of  the  men),  partly  owing  to  the  spread  of  mt>dern  irftas.  fianly 
owing  to  its  co«t ;  and  in  the  Campidano  and  in  the  mining  districts 
it  is  now  rarely  seen.  The  curious  cui  toms,  loo,  of  which  older 
writers  tell  us.  are  gradually  dying  out.  Hut  the  festivals,  especially 
those  of  mountain  villages  or  of  pilgrimage  churches,  attract  in  the 
summer  a  great  concourse  of  people,  all  in  their  local  costumes. 
There  may  l>c  mth  the  n.itive  dances  and  break-neck  horse-races— 
the  rulers  b.irili.n  k— i'irnii^;h  the  main  strctt  of  the  villaRe.  The 
people  are  gcm-c^iy  courteous  and  kindly,  the  island  beii^  still 
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eompintiwcly  tardy  vUhed  bv  fawlgiwr*,  white  Italteiw  Mem  to 
nsard  it  alraoM  a  place  of  crilfc  They  have  the  virtues  and 
defect*  of  a  somewhat  isolated  mountain  race — a  itrong  lente  of 

honour  and  respect  for  women,  o(  htrspit.ility  towards  the  stranger, 
and  a  natural  gravity  and  dignity,  accompanied  by  a  considerable 
distrust  of  change  and  lacic  o(  enterprise.  Despite  their  po\-erty 
bcningU  practically  unlcnown.  The  nouses  are  often  of  one  storey 
MUy*  Otimneys  are  unknown  in  the  older  bouses;  the  hearth  is  in 
liK  centre  of  the  chief  room,  and  the  smoke  escapes  through  the  roof. 
In  the  mountain  village*  the  parish  priest  laices  the  lead  among 
bis  people,  and  is  not  inlrcaucntiy  the  most  important  person. 

Atrictdturt.  —The  rest  ol  the  inland  is  mainly  devoted  to  .igricul- 
ture;  according  to  the  statistics  of  I'joi ,  i  S>  imlividuals  out  of  a 
total  rural  population  ol  7o8/>jl4  deducting  the  population  of 
Ogliari  and  Saaiari)  m  cccupted  in  it.  Of  these  41  .mi  cuhnwM 
their  own  land,  is4MM«6«1  tenants,  24,031  are  regular  labouicn. 
and  no  leat  than  72,753  day  labourera;  while  there  are  3S>o;6 
•hepherds.  Emigrattonia  a  comparatively  new  phenomenon  in 
Sardinia,  which  rn^an  only  in  ■)<(/>,  but  i*  gaining  ground.  A  ton- 
sidcrable  proportion  of  the  emlKranls  arc  miners  who  proceed  to 
Tunis,  and  remain  only  a  few  ycar>,  but  emigration  to  America  ia 
inr^e.l^inK- 

Much  of  the  island  is  (tony  and  unproductive:  but  cultivation 
baa  not  been  extended  nearly  at  much  a*  wpuld  be  posaible.  and  the 
implementt  are  primitive.  Where  ntional  cultivation  has  been 
introduced,  it  has  almost  always  been  by  non-Sardinian  capitalists. 
Two-fi(ths  of  the  land  UMonKs  to  the  stale,  and  two-fiftha  more  to  the 
various  communes:  the  remaining  fifth  is  minutely  subdivided 
among  a  large  number  of  small  proprietors,  nmnv  i  il  ^  hom  have  been 
expropriated  from  inability  to  pay  the  taxes,  which,  considering  the 
low  value  of  the  land,  are  too  heavy ;  while  the  ttate  ia  unable  to  let 
a  large  proportion  ol  il*  lands.  Comparatively  little  grain  i*  now 
pfodiicea.  whereas  under  the  n-public  S.-trdinia  was  one  of  the  chief 
Baaarie*  of  Rome.  The  Campidano  and  other  fertile  spots,  such  as 
Me  ao-callcd  0)^lia»tra  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  inland  of 
Tortoli,  the  m-itclilxjufhixxl  of  Ullcna.  Uosa,  &c.,  produce  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  wine,  the  sweet,  strong,  white  variety  calleil 
V'crn.»c(  i.i,  priMluccd  near  Oristano,  being  especially  noteworthy. 
Improved  methods  are  being  adopted  for  protecting  vines  against 
diacaae,  and  the  importation  of  American  vine*  has  now  ensured 
immunity  againct  a  repetition  o(  former  disasters.  The  cultivation 
of  the  vine  prevail*  far  mote  in  the  province  of  Cacliari  than  in  that 
of  Sawari,  con*idefabte  progrcsa  having  been  m.irle  both  in  the  extent 
of  land  under  cultivation  and  in  the  ratio  of  produce  to  area.  The 
entire  island  produced  28,613,000  gallons  of  wine  in  the  ye.ir  1899 
aitd  19.809,000  in  1900.  In  1902  the  production  fell  to  13.491.517 
gallons:  in  1903  it  was  36,907,680:  in  1904  it  reached  the  j>heno- 
menal  figure  of  63.105.577  gallon*,  of  which  the  province  of  Cagliari 
produced  53.995.362  gallons:  in  1905  it  fell  to  36,7oo.o<x>.  of  which 
the  province  of  Cagliari  produced  32,500,000  gallons.  Thoiinh  much 
land  previously  <lc\  oIkI  to  grain  culture  has  Ix-en  planted  with  vines, 
the  are.i  undir  whiMI.  Iiaf1<-y.  N  .ini  ami  m.ii/i  i-j  still  considerable. 
Most  of  thi-  f  ill,  except  the  rugged  mountain  re>;ion»,  is  adapted  to 
corn  growiTiv:  In  in;<>  the  gram  area  was  31*0,000  acres,  a  slight 
diminution  having  taken  place  since  1882.  The  yield  of  com  varies 
ifONi  iia  to  lea  tiwMthe  amount  sown.  In  t9m  tne  total  productioo 
of  wheat  in  the  Uand  was  3.946.070  buahda,  but  in  1903  it  rose  to 
4,823^00  busbek.  ia  1904  it  fell  to  1.015,030^  and  in  ioo<  rose  again 
to  4.351,987  budtela,  of  the  whole  production  of  Italy.  The 
cultivation  of  olives  is  widespread  in  the  districts  of  Sassari,  Bosa, 
l>;liMas.  Al^:hiro  .iiid  the  (..illura.  The  government,  to  check  the 
decrease  of  olive  culture  in  Sassari,  has  offered  prices  for  the  grafting 
ol  wild  olive  trees,  ol  which  vast  numbers  grow  throughout  the 
bland.  Tobacco,  vegetable*  and  other  garden  produce  are  much 
cultivated :  cotton  could  pMbaUy  be  grown  with  profit. 

The  house*  of  the  Campi«laiio  arc  mostly  i>uilt  of  sun-dried  un- 
baked bricks.  The  ox-wagon*  with  their  solid  wheels,  and  the 
curious  watcr-whct  U  of  brushwood  with  earthenware  jxjls  tied  on  to 
them  and  turned  by  a  blindlulded  donkey,  -ire  pifture«)ue.  Both 
Europt-an  and  Afrir-in  Iruit  tree*  grow  in  the  isLincl.  there  are  in 
places  considerable  orange  grove*,  especially  at  Milis.  to  the  north  of 
Orituno.  The  olive  oirpradoeed  ia  aiaiwly  mkmA  «ith  that  from 
Genoa  or  Ptovenoe,  and  |rtaccd  aa  tha  naiket  aniler  (he  aaaw  of  the 
latter.  Aaiong  the  natural  flora  may  be  noted  the  wild  olive,  the 
Irntiffc  ffram  which  oil  Is  cttractcd).  the  prickly  pear,  the  myrtle, 
broom,  cyti^us.  the  juniper.  l-irRe  trarti  of  motintain  are  clothed 
Willi  Iraj-t. ml  rub  composed  oi  ( h<  ^  .i?  ' 1  i;  In  r  pl.int >  '  1  he  higher 
nvi'ins  prtxiuce  cork  trii-^.  oilo,  iiinc-i.  ^tl<  ■.lmlt^.  SiC,  but  the 
Intents  li.ive  Ihi  n  lattely  il<  -tri>\iil  dy  s|xx-ulalor<,who  burned  the 
trevs  lor  charcoal  ancT  potash,  purchasing  them  on  a  large  scale  from 
the  scale.  This  occurred  especially  in  tha  kat  hall  of  the  i9ih 
centvry,  largely  owing  to  the  abortion  «f  the  ao<alled  htni  oitm- 
frwUL  These  were  lands  over  whidt,  in  distinction  from  the  other 
teodal  jands.  right*  of  p.TMure.  cutting  of  wood,  &c.  &c..  existed. 
When,  in  1^37,  the  baronul  tu  ls  were  suppresscil  liy  Charli-s  AUn-rt. 
anil  the  lan'l  tr.in^fcrreil  tu  the  Mate,  the  iwff»n;"-i:!('  w  it  maintained 
on  the  larfds  subject  to  it,  and  it  wa«  thus  to  the  interest  of  all  that 

■  The  herba  Sardoa,  said  to  cauw  the  rina  SardanUmt  (aaidonk 
hiighj.caaaM  becenaaaly  idcatited  (Plumaiasx.  17.  ijH. 


the  woods  should  be  naiat^ned.  In  l86Si  however,  it  waaaim* 
pretaed,  and  one  half  of  the  itni  tdtmptSni  was  asMgned  to  taa 

state,  the  other  half  being  given  to  the  communes,  with  the  obliga- 
x\on  oi  compensating  those  who  claimed  rights  c<\.ct  these  lands. 
The  state,  which  hadalready  add  not  only  a  rontidcrable  part  of  the 
domain  land,  but  a  large  part  of  the  beni  adtmpntiii,  continued  the 
pcooesa,  and  the  forest*  01  Sardinia  were  sacrificed ;  and,  a*  has  been 
Mkid,  the  necessity  of  reafforestation,  of  the  regulation  of  streana* 
and  of  irrigation'  i*  urgent.  Laws  to  secure  this  object  have  been 
passed,  but  funds  are  Tacking  for  their  execution  on  a  sufficiently 
large  scale  Another  difficulty  is  that  Italian  and  foreign  capitalists, 
have  produffd  a  );rc-at  rise  in  prices  which  has  t«>i  K-en  comjwnsated 
by  a  rise  in  wa^es.  Native  capital  is  lacking,  and  taxation  on  un- 
remunerative  lands  i*,  as  diewhere  in  Italy,  too  heavy  in  proportion 
to  what  they  mtet  ka  eapacMd  «•  pMOMiw  «ad  aot  aafcieily 
elastic  incaieof  abaahanKflt. 

iMt'Slotk. — A  conaiderabte  portion  of  Sardinia,  especially  in  the 
higher  regions,  is  devoted  to  pasture.  The  native  Sardinian  cattle 
are  small,  but  make  good  drauRht  oxen.  A  considerable  amount  ol 
ch<  ev  IS  manufactured,  but  largely  by  Italian  capitalists.  Sheep's 
milk  cheese  (ptcorino)  is  largely  made,  but  sold  as  the  Roman 
product  Horses  are  bred  to  tome  extent,  while  the  native  race  of 
donkey*  i*  renurkably  Mnall  in  tim.  Pigs,  sheep  and  (oats  are  also 
kept  la  consideraUe  numbers.  Whereas  in  1S81  SaediBta  was 
eatunatad  to  possess  only  i;7,ooo  head  of  cattte,  AftfiOO  ihcep  and 
165,000  goats,  the  numbers  in  1896  had  increased  to  I.159VOOO  head 
of  cattle,  4,960.000  sheep  and  t  .7ho,(x\i  g  lats.  The  nomaitic  system 
prevails  in  the  island.  Breeding  is  unregulated  and  natural  selection 
prevails.  .^  more  progressive  form  of  pastoral  industry  is  that  of  the 
laruHe  (enclosed  hoUlinga),  in  which  the  owner  is  both  agriculturist 
and  cattle  raiaer.  On  omk  fauna  the  adtivatkm  of  the  soil  and  the 
rearing  of  stock  go  hand  in  hand,  to  the  great  advantage  of  hath. 
Neverthele*s  the  idea  of  the  value  of  improving  breeds  is  gainins 
ground.  Good  cattle  for  breeding  purposes  are  beiiig  imported 
from  Switicrlsnd  and  Sicily,  and  efforts  are  likewise  being  made  to 
improve  the  breed  of  horses,  which  arc  txiuRht  mainly  for  the  army. 
The  opportunity  ol  utiliring  the  wool  lor  textile  industries  has  not 
yet  been  taken,  though  Sardinian  wotnen  are  accustomed  to  weave 
strong  and  durable  cloth.  Everywliere  capital  and  enterprise  ate 
lacking.  Agricultural  prtxlucts  m}uire  pcrfectinf  and  fitting  lor 
export- 

Of  wild  animals  truly  be  noted  the  moufflon  {Oris  Ammom).  the 
stag,  and  the  wild  boar,  and  among  birds  various  species  of  the 
vulture  and  eagle  in  the  mouatains,  and  the  pelicaa  and  Oanunn 
(the  letter  codinf  hi  Aagnl  hi  tugt  flads  Iran  Africa)  in  tin 

Ugoons. 

Fisktrtes. — The  tuaay  fiahriy  is  considerable:  it  is  centrad 
principally  in  the  south-west.  The  sardine  fishery,  which  might  also 
he  imf>i>rt.int,  at  present  serves  mainly  for  local  consumption. 
Lobsters  arc  exported,  especblly  to  Paris.  The  coral  fisherv— 
m  unlv  in  till  west  coast — has  lost  its  former  importance  Neither 
th.  tunny  r i  r  ■An-  for.il  fishery  is  carried  on  riy  the  Sardinuns 
themselves,  who  are  not  sailirs  by  nature;  the  former  is  in  the  hands 
of  Genoese  and  the  latter  ol  N<  .i[>iilu.inv  The  unhealthy  Ugoons 
contain  abundance  of  fish.  The  nvountaio  streams  often  coniam 
small  but  good  trom.  _  ^_     

In  Romaa  timet  Sardfadai  rdadvdy  cmacwhat  tton  proapcroua 
than  at  present,  though  not  peifiapa  greatly  different  as  regard*  it  a 
products,  wa*  especially  noted  as  a  grain-producing  country.  It  ia 
also  spoken  of  as  a  pastoral  country  (Diod.  v.  1  j),  but  we  do  net  hear 
anything  of  its  wine.  Solinus  (4,  )  4)  speaks  of  its  mines  of  silver  and 
iron,  Suidas  («.*.)  ol  its  purple  and  tunny  fisheries,  Horace  (/trs 
Past.  373)  of  the  bitterness  of  it*  honey.  Pausanias  (».  17,  f  12) 
mentions  its  immunity  from  wolves  and  poisonous  •nakes— which  it 
*till  enjoys, — but  Solinus  (/.c.)  mention*  a  poitonoiM  spider,  callcifr 
sotifuta,  peculiar  to  the  island. 

itineralt  — The  mining  industry  in  Sardinia  is  confined  in  the 
main  tu  the  -.oulh-western  portion  of  the  island.  The  mitie*  were 
known  to  the  Carthaginians,  as  <liw;over)e*  of  lamps,  coins.  4c. 
(now  in  the  museum  at  C.i^;li.in).  testify.  The  Roman  workings  too, 
to  judge  from  similar  hrtds,  seem  to  have  been  consideraUe.  The 
centre  of  thaaihriaf  diMriet  {UHaUa  of  the  itincrariei}  —epephablj 
about  5  m.  nulh  «  FhiadnhBaggiore,  in  a  locality  known  aa  kMmt 
where  ate  the  lemaias  of  a  Rotaan  temple  [Corpiu  Inscr.  Lot.  a^ 
7539),  dedicated  to  an  emperor,  probably  Commodus— but  the 
inscription  is  onlv  in  part  preserved,  A  pi^  of  lead  lound  near 
Klumininvaggiore  V>e.irs  the  iinjirint  Ir-ft.  do  Hidr.  Auf,  iC.I.L. 
X.  8o7-\.  I,  2).  Alter  the  f.ill  ci  the  Roman  Kinpire  the  working* 
remaini-il  ntviniitnu  <i  until  tlie  il.i-js  1 .1  the  Pi&an  suprrmacv,*  and 
were  again  K<'>en  up  under  the  Spanish  government, especially  alter 
lliediieover>  <ii  Xmerica.  When  the  island  pawd  to  Savoy,  ia  IJtiK 
tin  orfnes  luNs.  d  to  the  atate.  The  government  IM  the  ninea  to 
contractors  (or  forty  years  and  then  took  them  ewer;  but  in  the 
period  from  1720  to  1840  only  ia,620  tons  of  galena  were  catracted 
and  2771  of  had.  Ia  H40  the  freedom  of  mining  was  introduced. 

■  By  the  law  of  1906  the  state  has  not  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  thectmstrudion  of  reservoir*  for  irrigation. 

'The  Pisan  workii^t*  are  only  distinguished  from  the  Roman  bf 
the  character  of  the  small  ob|tcu  (lamps,  coiaa.  Sk.)  found  ia  tbea. 
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tlUtc  pvin*  pwprtu*!  concr»ion»  to  rrturn  for  3%  of  thp  jrroM 

ction     In  i'X>4-i')'''5.  M-'l^"  workmen  were  cmolojtil  in  the 
>(  th«^  province  o(  CiRUiri     The  f'lllowiag  tsbte  ibon  tbc 

OonsuUr  rcj-'rr  rA  ^h.rus  [hr  aryi njrif  jiid 

T""^"-^!  the  khole  amouac  being  exported: 


2S0C — 
Calamine 
Blende 


Antimony 

Lignite 
Anthracite 

Copper 


1.005 

% 

170.236 


466 />70 
5.0U 

 445 

7*5.054 


Tlie  chief  mine*  are  tboee  of  Gcniumajv  and  IngurtoM  and  othen 
«f  the  group  owocd  by,  the  Pertutola  G>mpany.  Montepoiu  and 


MwU  wm  tiMi  The  mining  and  waahing  plant  is  extremely  good  and 
hiigily  COMtnicted  at  Ca^iari.  The  moat  irnportant  minerali  are 


■giian. 

I  and  line  obtained  in  lode*  in  the  forms  ol  K'ili°n.i  amJ  <  al^imine 
tcepcctively.  In  moct  case*,  owing  to  the  miuntjinoui  rharartcr 
of  the  country,  horixontjl  gallcri*^  are  po*»it>l<'  Tin'  M<jiiti-ri»jni 
Cotnpwny  »m<;t4  it«  own  zinc,  but  the  Ic.id  14  jIm  l^t  .ill  5mr!tcil  at 
the  iumacca  of  PertuioU  near  Spcaia.  btlvcr  haa  alto  been  found  in 
ite  difltrtet  of  Sim4m  im»  M  S.  Uow  f»  tlw  «m«f  Cagiiul,  aad 
«0tiMo«yaadfltl»iiic»«tM'Ijnuwi.hKl«i«rihryMtMw 
tbaa  HI  the  Igle*Ktt  ifitfrict.  ao  that  cempuaxbMify  Mttk  ■ntaff  hu 
•a  yet  been  done  there.  Lignite  is  alio  nined  at  Bactt  AWl»  Mar 
Conoesa.  and  Anthracite  in  (null  qusntitiea  near  Seui. 

The  cah-pan»  at  Cagliari  ami  of  t  .itl.iforte  are  o(  contiderable  im- 
portance: tney  are  let  by  the  government  to  contractor*,  who  have 
the  nie  right  of  manufacture,  but  are  bound  to  lell  the  lalt  neceaaary 


for  Sardinian  ooMumption  at  AS  centetimi  (jld  )  per  cwt. ;  the 
fovemomt  does  not  exerciae  the  aait  moaoMly  m  StwHlite  My 
more  than  ia  Sicily,  but  in  the  latter  uland  the  HiM  of  inwwifirtMre 
k  BMcatricted.    The  total  production  in  1905  wat  149,431  ton*. 


the  average  price  of  talt  for  the  i4and  in  190s  wat  2)d.  per  cwt 
and  la.  per  cwt.  ground:  whereai  lor  Italy,  where  tlM 
■Sdopoly  odsti,  the  prke  b  £1,  iJa.  the  cwt. 


(I 


br-'Ae  toul  etpoits  of  the  pcovinee  of  Cafiiari  in 
•9SS  atialiMd  «  vthie  «f  £i  4^,735,  of  wUeh  £  550,o«3  mm  foreign 
trade,  while  the  inpocta  amoonted  to  £i,oSs,$i4,  of  which 
£360,758  WM  foreign  trade.  Among  the  cjiports  may  be  noticed 
minerals,  wints  ani^  spirits,  tobacco,  hidM,  live  animals;  and 
among  the  impwrts,  groceries,  cotton  and  cereals.  The  loonage 
of  the  shipping  entering  and  clearing  the  ports  of  the  pcOwiBCe 
in  1905  was  i,;56,R66,  of  »vhich  ^sj.wj  was  foreign. 

Commmnicalions  — The  r.iilway  system  of  Sardinia  is  m  the 
hands  of  two  companict — the  Compagnia  Rcale  deUe  Fcntnne 
Sank,  and  the  Coatptfirfa  delle  Fcrrovic  Secondadc  ddta 
The  fonaar  CMnpany's  line*  (of  the  ordinary  frase) 
litfu^  put  Haoomer,  to  GiiHwam  (with  a  biaadi  at 
for  Itfcritt  ud  MoMcpoal)  Fiom  ChiBvani 
the  Bne  to  Saiaari  tad  Porto  Toms  lUvniet  to  the  N  W .  and 
that  to  GoUo  d«gli  Aranci  to  the  N  E  Hie  Utter  company 
owns  narrow-gauge  lines  from  Cagliari  to  Mandas  (whence  lines 
diverge  N.  to  Sorgono  and  E  to  Tortoli,  the  latter  havm;;  .1 
abort  branch  from  Cairo  to  Icrzu),  from  Macomcr  E  to  Nuoro 
and  W.  to  Bosa,  from  Sassari  S  W.  to  Alghero,  from  Chilivani 
S.  to  Tino  (on  ibe  line  between  Mactimer  and  Nuoro),  and  from 
Mooti  (00  the  line  from  Chilivani  to  Golfo  degli  Araitd)  N  W. 
10  TcaipiOk  lo  the  louth-weatere  portion  of  the  island  are 
tntol  pcivile  nflNmya  hrinngim  to  varioua  niniDg  companies, 
«f  aUck  tbt  1km  bam  MaaMpoBi  to  PurtaKOM,  «ad  from  S. 
GaviM  to  MoBteyoecMo,  ne  wmetfiiMt  available  fbr  omliaary 
passengers.  There  is  also  a  steam  tramway  from  Cagliari  to 
Quart  u  5.  Elena.  The  trains  arc  few  and  the  speed  on  all  these 
lines  b  nwderatc,  but  the  gradients  arc  often  very  heavy. 

Communication  is  thus  most  wnnietl  with  the  northern  and 
•oath-eastern  extremities  <jf  the  isluKl,  ami  between  Tortoli 
NuofO,  and  Xuoro  and  Golio  degii  Aranci.  The  main  road 
iH^wkidi  dates  from  1828,  previous  to  which  there  were  only 
b  food,  and  the  roads  wdl  engiaeeTcd;  many  of  them 
•re  mvnod  dafljy  bjr  pott  vdiidct.  Some  road  motor  services 
liMlinttd.  nKlotdbaHliof thenilwayibteim, 
[«f  thtiMdi«f  aOclnM»jlMB.(<A  596  yds.  per  aq.  b. 


There  b  daily  tteam  communication  (often  interrupted  in 
bad  weather)  with  Civitavecchia  from  Golfo  degii  Aranci  (the 
mail  route),  arul  wn  kly  str.in-.ers  run  from  CaRli.iri  lo  Naples, 
Genoa  (via  the  c.ist  coast  of  ihr  island),  Palernio  and  Tunis,  and 
from  Porto  Torres  to  Genoa  (calling  at  Bastia  in  Corsica  and 
Leghorn)  and  Leghorn  direct.  A  fortnightly  line  also  runs 
along  the  west  coast  of  the  island  from  Cagli.irl  lo  Porto  Torres. 
All  tlieae  lines  (and  also  the  minor  lines  from  Golfo  degli  Arand  to 
La  Maddaletu  and  from  Carlofortc  to  Porto  Vcsme  andCalasetu) 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  NaWgaaioM  Gcactale  Itallaaat  them 
beiag  ao  Saidlntoa  tf wmilijp  tmfulm.  TtMtbdaoawiiljr 
FroKb  MTvlct  botwan  Forto  Tonat  iad  AiMdft  ia  Conha. 

^dMrnsawlMi.— Sardinia  b  divided  Into  two  pcevtee»— 
Caglian  and  Sassari;  the  chief  towns  of  the  former  (with  their 
communal  population  in  1901)  are  Cagliari  ($3,0;;);  Iglcsiaa 
(70,874),  Quartu  S  Elcr\a  (S510),  rtally  a  large  village,  Orislano 
(7107),  Fluminimaggiorc  (0647);  I^nusei  (3^50);  and  the 
total  population  of  the  province  is  486,767  while  the  chief 
towiu  d  the  latter  arc  Sassari  (j8,05j);  Alghero  (10,741); 
Oskri  (osss).  Nuoro  (7051);  Teropio  Pausania  (i4.573); 
Terranova  Pausania  (4^48),  Porto  Torres  (42)5);  and  the 
total  population  of  the  province  309.016  The  dcn.sity  of  popula- 
tion b  85-^8  per  tq  B  (a94-S5  for  the  whole  of  Italy),  by  fti 
tlw  kmm  tgan  of  any  part  of  Italy. 

The  archiepiscopal  sees  of  the  island  are.  Caviar!  (under  which 
are  the  sufTragan  sees  of  Caltelli-Nuoro,  Iglcsias  and  Ogliastra), 
Ori.sl.ino  (with  the  MifTr.iRiin  see  of  Alv',  .im!  Terr.dlKi)  arnl 
Sassari  (under  which  arc  the  sulTr.iRan  sccsof  .Mgbcro,  Ampurias 
and  Tempio,  Bisarchio  and  Bosa)  The  aWBlbar ol  — Blltic 
institutions  in  the  island  is  very  small. 

Education. — The  number  of  scholars  in  the  elementary  schools 
for  1901-J90J  was  5909  per  1000  (Calabria  42  ^7,  Tu.scany 
67-09,  Piedmont  ii8-oo)^  the  teachers  arc  i  34  per  1000, 
a  total  of  1084  of  both  texes  (aroonc  whom  oo(y  ooe  pricat) 
(Calabria  t  iS,  T^ucany  t-29,  Piedmoot  s-o),  wbOe  tba  nuiI 
schoob  an  aot  Imildlngs  adapted  (or  their  purpose.  In  some 
of  tbe  tewM,  bowevci,  and  especially  at  Iglcsias,  they  are  good 
modem  buildings.  Still,  the  percentage  of  those  unable  to  read 
and  write  is  yi-fl,  while  for  the  whole  of  Italy  it  is  56  o  The 
m.ilc  scholars  at  the  secondary  schools  amounted  in  ir/oo  10 
J  74  [K-T  1000  inh,!hii.ints.  The  university  of  Cagliari,  which  in 
1S74-1875  had  ijiily  6a  sluilcrUs,  had  260  in  11^02-1903  At 
Sassari  in  the  same  year  there  were  163.  There  arc  besides  In 
the  island  lo  gymnasia,  3  lyc<ca,dtccbalcal  and  nautical  schools 
and  institutes  (including  a  kbool  «t  nines  at  Iglesias),  and  9 
other  institutes  (or  VumiB  bfaBdm  of  s()ccial  education.  A 
tendea^  b  grawiag  «p  tovaida  ika  aneaajea  of  technical  and 
coamarcbl  cdaeatton  In  placi  ef  ibe  dchaivdy  denied 
instruction  hitherto  imparted.  To  the  growth  of  thb  tendency 
the  eacelient  lesults  of  the  agricultural  Khcob  have  cfpcdally 
coatiibttted. 

Of  m.— For  tbe  yean  1897-1901  sutiatica  show  that  Sardinia  haa 

more  theft*  and  frauds  than  any  other  region  of  Italy  (lOW-lS  for 
Sardinta  and  210-56  per  loo.ooo  inhabiunia  per  annum  for  the  test 
of  lt.\lv)  Thi-<  it  no  'loubt  arrounird  for  by  the  extreme  poverty 
whi'  h  [ifrvaib  .invm^  the  lower  c1.im<-«.  thir..,;"  beggars,  on  the  other 
haruJ,  arc  very  lew.  (he  convictions  Lwing  8'<>J  per  100.000  against 
358  ij  per  ioo,ooo  for  the  province  ol  Rome.  Sardinia  has  Icm 
convictkons  for  leriou*  crime*  than  any  other  tomparhmiitnU  of  south 
Italy.  Public  security  ia  oootiderably  unproved,  and  Rgular 
br^odage  (as  distinct  from  casual  robbery)  hardly  eaiaia  The 
vendetta,  too,  is  now  hardly  ever  heard  of. 

finaiKe. — In  1M7  a  severe  banking  crisis  occurred  in  Sardini.i. 
Though  harmful  to  the  ccorwimic  condition  of  the  island,  it  lift 
agriculture  rr  iii;i.ir.i:ivrly  unaflected.  Ixtau^e  ;hr  in^ohi  nt  inMiUi- 
tiont  had  never  lulfillcd  the  objects  of  their  foundation.  Agri- 
cultural credit  operations  m  Sarduiia  are  canfed  on  hy  the  Bank  of 
Italy,  which,  however,  displays  such  caution  that  Ita  action  Isalmott 
imperceptible.  An  agricultural  loan  and  credit  company  has  been 
fr>rme<l  on  the  ruins  of  the  fotmer  institutions,  but  hitherto  no 
ch.iriir  h.is  bt-cn  grante*!  It  Institutions  potarivsing  a  special 
char.K  itr  are  the  mon/i  /rum^«/jrii  pulilir  grain  detwwts,  foundrd 
for  the  purixMc  of  supplying  peasant  propricton  with  seed  corn, 
debts  being  paid  in  kind  with  interest  after  narveaL  But  they.  too. 
tack  funds  sufficient  to  assure  exteoaiv*  and  eflfeient  working,  even 
altar  the  bw  of  1906  Mcaotinw  muck  evOarina  from  Many  la  ^ 
pooler  diilitaia.  k  to  e«imaied  tbtt  Saidtaia  pajn.  in  beat  and 
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dbect  »ad  indirect  tantion  of  all  Uadt,  svooo,ooo  Bre 
alt  a  Mm  coiTMpooding  to  ^  44  Qtc  per  head. 
Hbtttf  «»i  Ard»»dmt.—T^  tidy  hiataty  of  Sudiaia  h 
CBt{iriy  ankBoinL^  Tte  vufoot  accoaats  «f  Greek  vrften  of 

the  early  coloolzat!of»  of  the  bland  cannot  be  accepted,  and  it 
appear*  rather  to  have  been  the  case  that  though  there  were 

various  V hemes  furrricc!  l;y  Creeks  for  OCCUp>'ing  it  or  parts  of 
it  {e.i  ifui  rccordcil  by  Ilertxiotus  i.  170,  when  it  was  proposed, 
after  the  capture  of  rhcK.ie.i  at»d  Teos  in  545  B.C.,  that  the 
remainder  of  the  Ionian  Cirecks  should  emigrate  to  Sardinia) 
none  of  them  ever  ramc  to  anything. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  isbnd  contains  a  very  large  number  of 
important  pn-historic  monuments,  belonging  to  the  Bronxe  Age, 
f^^fgg^  oarinij  which  it  must  have  been  comparatively  well 
populated.  The  most  conspiruout  ana  imponant  of 
these  are  the  nurot^i  (the  wortl  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of 
■iv«ClM,i«.UifemUs.  but  it  w  mora  pnbaUy  a  native  «afd>.  Qf 


Fto.  t^— Nuiilie  ti  Voet  (Plan*  and  Sectiooa). 
these  there  ate;  M  hM  been  otimated,  as  many  as  6000  Mill  traceable 

in  the  island.  The  nuraghe  in  its  simplest  form  is  a  circular  lower 
about  JO  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  ba«c  and  decreasing  in  diameter  as  it 
aKend*:  it  is  built  of  rough  blockcs  of  stone,  at  a  rule  alx^iut  1  fi 
hi^;h  (thouRh  thi»  varie'i  with  the  material  emplo>ed):  ihry  are 
not  moaared  together,  but  on  the  inside,  at  any  rate,  the  gaps 
between  iImm  «ci«  oilea  filled  with  clay.  Thi  «ainaBe  almoit  in- 
variably laoca  aaoth,  and  mcamee,  as  a  nde,  SorCft  Ib height  by 
a  in  width.  The  architni\-e  is  flat,  and  there  b  a  apace  over  it, 
eerving  both  to  admit  light  and  to  relieve  the  prcMure  on  it  from 
abOMb  and  the  size  decreases  slightly  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
Within  the  doorway  is,  as  a  rule,  a  nieho  on  the  ri)cht.  and  a  stair- 
case  ascending  in  the  thtekncM  of  the  wall  to  the  left ,  in  front  is 
another  similar  doorwav  leading  to  the  chamt>er  in  the  interior, 
which  it  circular,  and  about  15  ft.  in  diametrr,  it  h.is  two  or  three 
■fcbca,  and  a  conical  roof^formcd  by  the  gradual  inclination  of  the 
walb  to  the  centre.  It  b  lighted  by  the  t*o  dixirways  already 
mentioned.  The  staircase  leads  either  to  a  platform  on  the  top 
of  the  nuraghe  or,  more  frcijuently,  to  a  second  chamber  con- 
centric with  the  first.  liKhted  by  a  window  which  face«,  as  a  rule,  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  main  doorway.  A  third  chamlwr  above  the 
•ecoitd  docs  not  often  occur.  The  majority  perhaps  of  the  nuraghi 
«(  Saidiain  preoent  this  simple  type:  but  a  very  large  number.and, 
amonc  them,  those  best  preserved,  have  considerable  admSoMk 
The  construction  varies  with  the  site,  obviously  with  a  view  to  the 
best  use  of  the  pround  from  a  strategic  point  of  view.  Thus,  there 
m  iy  he  a  platform  rmiiul  the  nuraEhe.  Kenerally  with  two,  three  nr 
(u  jT  da  -  1 11  'f. ■■ .  I  I1  I  ■!  1 '  •■.  1  .iiiiiii.;  ,i  elianiltr ;  or  the  main  nur3^;he 
may  have  additional  chambers  addcxi  to  it.  In  a  few  cases,  indeed, 
wc  find  vcfv  complicated  systems  of  fonificatioo — a  wall  of  ctrcum- 
valhtion  wtth  towers  at  the  eomera.  protecting  a  small  settlement  of 
nuraghe-like  buildings,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ninagbe  Loea  near 
Abba&anta  and  the  >urai;hc  Saureoci  near  Ctispini;*  or,  as  in  the 


*  k  haa  been  widely  bcliewad  that  tha  Shaidaaa,  wbo  occur  as 
fordn  ncftcnariea  bi  Egvpt  tnm  tbe  tfaoc  of  Raneaca  11.  down- 
wards, are  to  be  identifiM  with  the  Sardinians;  but  the  qticction  b 
uncertain    There  were  certainly  no  Eir>'p<ian  colonies  in  Sofdinu: 


the  EjO'piian  objects  and  their  imitations  found  in  the  iabad  wen 
brought  ttirre  Ity  the  Phoenicians  (.W.  H.  l-UMClMrs  LuUM  itt 
irttcktulun  und  rimucken  klylholotU,  ii.  yi2). 
*  la  aeitharof  tbeaa  casea  have  the  subsidiary  buildings  been  fully 


tnoed  out.  Tbe  plan  of  the  fanner  b  given  by  Pinxa  {ep.  til.),  and 
tlitt«f  th*latwlvlAMa*mm.(a^  tli^||garaaa»fiwi* 


Nuraghe  Lugheras  near  Paulilatuio,  or  the  Nuraghe  de  SYkoi  1 
Domusnova*.  the  entrance  may  be  protected  by  a  regular 
of  courtyards  and  subsadiarv  nuraghi.    Roughness  of  conati-. 

ca  nnut  Ijc  regarded  as  a  proof  of  antiquity,  inasmuch  as  in  somei  

wc  find  the  additions  less  well  built  than  the  orikiinal  nuraghe;  and 
it  IS  often  clear  from  the  careful  work  at  |«jints  wlure  it  wat  t>«c-5sary 
that  the  lack  of  finer  construction  was  often  simply  economy  of 
labour.  That  the  simpler  forms,  on  the  other  hMMinaeadMi  thaw 
of  RMR  complicated  plan  bprabaMc.  ThanMMHroTtlwiramuijre- 
ment  seems  to  indicate  clearly  that  tlicyjMre  intended  to  be  fortined 
habitations,  not  tombs  or  temples.  The  niche  at  the  entrance, 
which  taiMcly  waotiag.  Krwad.  w  dsafeit,  for  tha  maty  as  gumd 


Fio.a. 


Ftaa Dm** 4f<i* Mm* WtH-t- 

Fie.  Ai>^ungha  Aigi  (Pluud  Seetioal. 

and  would  h*  M  the  uiipfMaucd  ride  of  any  one  coming  in:  tbe 
door,  too,  fa  nanvw  and  low,  and  dosed  fnmi  withm.  The  approach 
is,  as  wc  have  seen,  often  guarded  by  additional  constructions;  the 
fact  that  the  door  and  window  face  south  b  another  argument  in 

favour  of  this  theory,  and  the  acccM  from  one  part  of  the  interior  to 
another  is  sometimes  purpos.  Is  rcndrred  diltRult  by  a  sud<].  n  \  1  n.i..il 
rise  of  S  or  6  It  in  the  stairs,  while  the  objects  found  in  tbem— 
household  pottery,  &c. — and  near  them  (in  some  cases  silos  contain- 
ingcarbonixcd  grain  and  dolu)  point  to  the  same  conclusiott.  Numer- 
ous fragments  of  obsidian  arrow-hends  and  chip*  are  also  found  in 
and  nsar  them  all  over  the  island.  The  only  place  where  obsidbn  ia 
known  to  l>e  found  in  Sardinia  in  a  natural  «tate  is  the  Puma  Trcbiaa, 
a  minintain  south-east  of  Ori»tano.  The  chnice  ct  site,  too,  b 
derisive.  Sometimes  they  occupy  the  apprcachca  to  tablelands,  the 
1.  iiruwe-it  fxjints  of  |{OTgcs.  or  the  foriK  of  rivers,  sometimes  almost 
inaccessible  mountain  tops  or  important  points  on  ridges,  and  it 
wmf  be  noticed  that,  wheic  tww  inpoftant  nunidii  are  nat  visible 
ffuoi  one  another,  a  small  one  fa  Inteiiiobted.  tbowtng  tliat  thCfc  wns 
s  system  of  signalling  from  one  to  another.  Or  again,  a  group  of 
them  may  occupy  a  fertile  pl.iin,  a  river  valley  or  a  tableland.* 
or  they  may  stand  clone  to  the  seashore.  Generally  there is.  if  |M>SBttla» 
a  waier'»u|)]>ly  in  the  vicinity,  tometime's  a  nioaghi  fiMlda  A 
spring,  or  there  may  be  a  well  in  the  nuraghe  itself. 
A  nnal  ugument  b  the  existence  in  soom  cassa  «t  •  vBaae  dt 
«M  buiklings  of  similar  ooostnictioa  to  tbe  nurafuTbHt 
'^fnaLt*^  ^    oaMiaNr.  «t  tha  faot  of  •  nmi^  wfeJch.  Vl 


•Those  of  the  Gbra  an  fully  described  by  A.  Thraaaelli  and 
F.  Nbaardi  in  UMumemU  dn  limed,  vol  asM  1  Nfaiaidi'b  map  of 
the  Num.  puUbhad  by  C.  Haaa.  ML  «eL  1I  at*..  My  adaai  ht 
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e  dbtfibntcd  over  the  whole  fahnd,  but  ue  . 
:  toward*  the  centi*  uti  ia  the  Num.  Tbey  eeea  to  be 
almost  rntircly  lackinE  in  the  north-eait  ctfmnity,  near  Tern- 
nova,  and  in  the  mountains  immcdutcly  tO  the  north  o(  Iglnias, 
though  (hry  art  fmrnd  to  the  north  o(  the  Perda  de  (a  Me«a.  In 
the  district  of  Ct  nuircmtu  thev  occur,  rarely,  a«  much  a»  3600  ft. 
above  Ka-level.  The  totnba  of  taetr  inhabitantaare  o(  two  cbue* — 
the  KHcaOed  l»mbg  4ti  PfraM'f  or  |iMU'  taobe,  and  the  ditmui  J* 
fioau,  or  hoiuea  of  the  The  former  m  Kcncrall^  found 

cloK  to,  or  at  least  in  ndit  of,  the  nuraghe  to  whKh  they 
•"^^  belong.  They  consist  of  a  chamber  about  3J  ft.  or  less 
in  hei?[ht  and  width,  with  the  sides  slightly  inclined  towards  one 
another,  and  from  yo  to  40  ft.,  or  e>'en  more,  in  length ;  the  sides  are 
cc>mpOM.ni  «irrM'tir«e»  of  sLjh*.  sometimes  of  rough  walling,  while  the 
fwf  is  compo5<-<i  of  flat  sUbs;  and  the  bodies  were  probably  dis- 
posed in  a  sitting  position.  At  the  fttwt  ia  a  large  alab,  •ometiniea 
carred.  with  •  a«i«U  apeitan  M  iU  ihiwmh  JWBL  "f  <nini 

'   Ob  ckh  iid*  ol  thb  fa  «  oirve  Carmea  «f  two  lowi  «f 


Among  the  moet  curioos  nBcs  of  the  art  of  the  period  U  a  _ 
of  branxe  sutuctte*.  tome  toitad  at  Uu  near  Cadiari  and  othera 
Ted.  wcet  of  Food,  hi  tbq  ^Mn  «f  the  Uwd.  of  which 


i«.i>.  110.  tt-  »■ 
Fic.  4. — Giant's  Tomb  of  Srigidanu. 

slabs  or  two  small  »-a'l<i:  the  semicircular  space  thu"  formed  has  a 
d:-inuf-r  of  about  45  ft  ,  an  i  wj>  jirobably  intend<  d  fur  virnf;i  es. 

The  tomb  proper  ^^J^Sj^^J^^^^^jJ^  "'^■•^■ho'iMiite  rand 
caSkMnuTabout  4'ftP{B^i&MieWr!^omrRl^S^  •  heap  of  etoaea, 
fike  a  '^'"i'!  r.tirr,  may  somctimrs  be  seen;  tbew  were  poasibly 
inxendr'J  i-ir  the  burial  of  sUm-s  or  important  members  of  the 
tribe.  L)c>l:ncin  ()rro!i.il,>ly  to  be  rc^.intcd  as  a  simpler  form  of  the 
tCfwiba  <tri  ^ijdB/i,  inasmuch  .n  ^^^it'cnuTi';  with  ch.iiiitxr'-  r'.i ir./^t rri 
after  thetr  fint  coniiructum  h,i\<-  U-cn  founiij  and  menhirs  arc  al  .0 
pes j<. M  in  Sardinia,  though  the  former  arc  vcr>'  rare — that  known  as 
So  Pcrda  e  S'altaxc,  near  the  railway  to  the  south  of  Macomcr  is 
aHCntod  by  A.  Taramdii  in  BulUouu  4$  Palttthuhgit,  nai. 
tMofi>.  aM,  bat  there  are  oibcra.  The  latter,  however,  am  wfaidy 
dbtriDoted  over  the  ialaml,  being  espectatly  frequent  ia  the  Ciatnl 
aad  moat  inaccesaibte  part.  The  tfomai^rMiMi,  00  the  other  haad, 
■liiBibir  ckMcly  the  rock  tomb*  of  the  prehistoric  ceoieteries  of 
Sidljr.  They  are  small  grotto*  cut  in  the  nxlc  We  thua  have  two 
chuKs  of  tomb*  in  connexion  with  the  nuraghi.  and  if  theae  were  to 
be  held  to  be  tombs  also,  habitation*  would  be  entirely  wanting.' 

*The  whole  Question  ia  well  dealt  with  by  F.  Ninfi  hi  AUi  del 
Cwmpttm  4*IU  StUnMi  Stanch*  (Rone.  1903),  voL  (telHlifia). 
«9ihVI>icL BmMtr, May  0, 1907  OkU.^- 


It  b  thai  dear  that  la  the  Bronse  Age  Sardinia  was  fairly 
thickly  populated  ovrr  bjr  far  the  greater  part  of  iu  extent; 

this  may  cxp!.iiQ  ihe  lark  of  Greek  rolonies,  except 
for  Olbi.i,  liir  miMlcrn  Tcrranova,  and  Ncajxilis  on  the 
west  coast,  whith  must  from  ihcir  r.amc-s  have  btcn 
Grtrelt,  though  wc  do  not  know  when  or  by  whom  they  were 
founded.  Pausanias  (x.  17.  5)  attributes  the  foundatimi  of 
Olbia  to  the  Thespians  and  AthcniaM  under  loLua,  while 
SoUnus  ^  61)  states  that  be  fawdiii  otlitr  dtiet  ibo.  In  any 
CH0  th>  PfcoHikfaiB  MWlwurti  m  the  caifieit  el  which  we 
have  any  teeant*  kaowtedge.  The  date  of  the  conquest  by 

-    Carthage  may  periiaps  be  fixed  at  alout 

500-480  B.C.,  following  the  chrom>luRy  of 
Justin  MartvT  (xvLLi.  7),  ituimuch  as  up 
Ull  that  p>criod  colonization  by  the  Greeks 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  po»ible 
enterprise.  The  cities  which  they  founded 
^Conm,  Thama,  Sulci,  Nora,  Carales— 
are  aQ  on  thacoMt  fli  the  Island,  and  it  it 
doubtfnl  ta  what  aiteat  they  pcactiatcd 
into  the  Interior.  Even  in  the  ist  century 
a.c.  there  were  still  traces  of  Phoenician 
infl'jcnce  (Cicero,  Pro  Secure,  i^,  4.-.  .jO. 
There  are  signs  of  trade  wilb  Ktruri.i  .w 
early  as  the  7th  century  B.C.  The  Cartha- 
ginians made  it  into  an  important  grain- 
produdng  centre;  and  the  Romans  set 
foot  in  the  island  more  than  once  duriog 
the  First  Punic  War. 

Ia  aj8  ax;  tha  ^■'♦'"ij""'' 
ailca  lavoltadl,  aad  dw 
advantage  of  the  fact  to  demand 
that  the  isfauid  should  be  given 
up  to  them,  which  was  done. 
The  native  tribes  opposed  the  Romans,  but 
were  conquered  after  several  carnpalKi.a, 
the  island  became  a  province  under  the 
government  of  a  praetor  or  prefraetor,  to 
whose  jurisdiaion  Corsica  wai  added  soon 
afterwards.  A  rebellion  115  ax., 
fdemad  by  the  rarthaginfant,  was  «|utUed 
by  T.  MaaQat  Totquatm  (Livy  ndii.  40). 
After  this  tlie  island  began  to  furnish  con- 
•idenble  supplies  of  com;  it  was  treated 
as  a  conquered  country,  not  containing  a 
single  free  city,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
obli^jcd  to  pay  a  lithe  in  eom  and  a  further 
money  conlhbution.  It  was  classed  with 
Sicily  and  Africa  as  ooe  of  the  main 
sources  of  the  corn-supply  of  Rome.  There  were  salt-works 
in  Sardinia  loo  as  early  as  about  1 50  B.C.,  as  is  attested  by  an 
inscriptioQ  aadgaad  to  thia  data  ia  LatiiL  Giecfc  and  Puaic, 
being  a  dedfcatieo  by  ooe  Oeon  talaiiCayiocQocam)  aCennia) 
{Corp.  Inscr.  Lot.  x.  7856).  We  only  hear  of  two  insurrections 
of  the  mountain  tribes,  in  181,  when  no  less  than  80,000  Sardinian 
slaves'  were  brought  to  Rome  by  T.  Sempronius  Cracebu?, 
anil  ill  1 14  B.C.,  when  M.  Caeeiliu.s  Metellus  was  proronsul  and 
carneil  a  triumph  after  two  years'  t'l^htinR:  hut  even  in  the  t:n'.e 
of  Strabo  there  was  considerable  brigandage.  Inscriptions  record 
theboundariesof  the  territories  of  various  tribes  with  outlandish 
names  otherwise  unknown  to  ns  (Cor^.  tnscr.  Lot.  x.  7889.  7930). 

Some  Hflit  fa  thrown  on  the  condhion  and  administratioa  of  the 
island  in  the  lat  century  a.c.  by  Cicero's  speech  (of  which  a  part  only 
is  picaervcd)  in  defence  of  Nl.  Atmilius  Srauru*  (q  v.),  praetor  in 


S'^  B  c.  Cirero.  s^x-akin^  no  doubt  to  his  brief,  gives  them  a  vtry 
li.if!  I  h.iracter,  .uli'.iiig  "  igrKMcent  alii  viri  boni  ex  Sardinia;  credo 
enim  esse  quosdaro  "  (i  43).   In  the  division  of  province*  made  by 

The  large  aumher  of  slaves  ia  ddd  to  have  i^MB  ifae  to  the  plaaae 


*  I  nc  large  aumiier  ol  slaves  iaaw 
JMi  •Mofis  for  anything  cheap  «r 
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AuEustus,  Sar«liiUa  and  Conka  fell  to  the  ihare  of  the  •enatr.  but  in 
A.D.  6,  AuEustui,  owhtg  to  the  frequent  diMurtMnccs,  took  ihem  over 
and  placed  them  under  i ^aeftctus.  Tibcriu«  »ent  4000  Jewish  and 
Egyptian  frcedmcn  to  the  iil.ind  to  bring  the  brigand*  to  sub- 
mission (Tac.  Anil,  ii.  85).  Laur  on  two  coboru  were  quartered 
there  and  also  deMduawitt  of  the  Qauk  thmmUt  —  tfce  aiwbmB 
oerti6catc*  (<aMMtMM«lMM<u<>Mt)«f  dltlanMrMdtenliMoiMi 
of  the  bttcr  found  in  the  kkad'  Aow  (CiX.  x.  777).  In  a  d.  67 
Nero  reitored  Sardinia  to  tM  tHNM*  <Wt  am  Corsica)  in  exchange 
for  Afhaea,  and  the  former  was  then  governed  by  a  Uialus  pro 
priirL're;  but  VcspasLin  to  k  it  over  again  before  a.d.  78.  and 
placi'^l  it  under  an  !ni[K-ri.il  procuratcr  as  ftaehtltu.  It  returned  to 
thf  fi-n.iti-,  ii  jt  Ik  (  irr  A.D.  83  but  certainly  before  the  reign  of  M. 
Aurrlius,  when  wc  End  it  governed  by  a  proconsul,  it  waa  under 
Commodus;  the  Utter,  or  pcrfaapa  Septimius  Sevtnm,  took  k  over 
again  and  placed  it  under  •  proCMTOtor  t%  praeftUui  «aeo  nore 
(D.  Vaglien  in  Nottsie  ieth  tcmi,  1897.  »8o) 

A  bronw  tablet  discovered  in  1866  near  the  \nllai;c  of  Esicrjili  is 
inKribed  with  a  decree  of  the  time  of  Otho  with  rr^afd  10  the 
boundaries  of  three  tribe*,  the  GallienM-s,  Patulicnbt  s  and  Campani, 
who  inhabited  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island.  The  former  tribe 
iMd  croued  the  boundaries  of  t  he  otbcrtmi«nd  was  ordered  to  with- 
draw immediately  under  pin  of  punHihaeiit  (C«r«.  twcr.  Lai.  x. 
7Sv).  Carales  was  the  only  city  with  Roman  civic  nibtt  ia  Sardinia 
in  Pliny's  time  (when  it  received  the  privilege  is  uanMlwa)  and  by 
far  the  most  important  place  ia  the  uland;  a  Roaaa  colaay  had 
been  fiiundcd  ai  Turris  ubiioob (PonoToiiai)aMloihcnblatcroa. 

at  UmMIis  and  Cornus. 

We  liear  little  of  the  island  under  the  Empire,  except  a* a  granary 
and  as  remarkable  for  its  unhealthiness  and  the  audacity  of  it* 
btteandt.  It  was  not  infrequently  used  as  a  place  of  exile. 

Aaumberof  Roman  towns  are  known  to  us.  Besides  those  already 
nealioacd,  Including  the  Phoenician  cities  (all  of  which  continued  to 
exist  in  Roman  days)  the  most  important  »cfe  BovJ  t  ). 
Forum  Traiani  (mixl  Fordungianus)  (j  r  ).  Ncapolis  and 
Chhtxa  (mod.  Orislano,  g.T.)  .\n  ir.icn  %ting  group  of 
Roman  houses  was  found  in  1878  at  liacu  Abis,  S  m.  \V. 
of  Igleaiaa.  but  has  been  covered  up  anto  (F.  Vivaact  ia  N«H»t 
4tf^  umi,  1878.  271).  The  aame  Bartiaiia  for  the  mountaiaout 
district  ia  the  east  centre  o(  Sardiaia.  ia  the  district  of  Nuorc^  which 
Mill  exists  in  the  form  Barbaiite,  goca  back  to  the  Roman  period,  the 
tnitattt  Batbariat  being  mentioned  in  an  inscription  of  tnc  time  of 
Tiberius  {Corp.  inicr.  Lai.  xiv.  3954).  The  Barb.irKini  ,ue  men;  i med 
in  the  6th  century  a.d.  by  Procopius,  who  wrongly  derives  the  name 
from  ivcvcral  thousand  Kfoors  and  Nmoidiaaa  Mio  were  baatiliod  to 
the  island  by  the  Vandal  kings,  white  Gtecory  the  Great  speaks  of 
tkam  ia  a  letter  Qv.  2j)  to  Hospito,  their  chief,  as  a  still  pagan  race, 
WOrshippinf  stock*  and  stor.cs.  The  towns  were  connected  by  a 
coaadcrable  network  of  road<,  with  a  total  length  of  gs8  Roman 
^  _ ^  miles  according;  to  the  Itinrrarics,  the  most  inp-irt,int  of 
which  ran  from  Carales  to  Turris  Libiwnis  (Porto  Torres) 
through  the  centre  of  the  inland,  ii-ivs^n;;  Oih  ica  (Oristano)  and 
Forum  TraiasL  Its  line  is  followed  closclv  by  the  modem  highroad 
aad  railway.  A  poitiaa  «f  tea  mum  however,  between  Forum 
TVaiaai  and  the  maim  Abhaumi,  Is  not  so  followed,  and  is  still 
wH  preserved.  It*  width  to  as  a  rule  about  24  ft. ;  at  present  its 
aoiface  ii  formed  of  rough  cobbliag.  upon  which  there  was  probably 
a  gravel  layer,  now  washed  away.  Several  milestones  belonging  to 
it  have  been  discovered,  including  one  of  the  time  <if  .\ut-,u!.tu5  and 
one  of  Claudius  near  Forum  Traiani,  and  one  of  Nero  near  Turri» 
1.  <MM  nt^,  though  it  was  probably  not  conpletcd  liglit  through 
until  a  later  period  (T.  Mommaen  in  Corp.  tnur.  Lot  *.  833;  cf. 
£«*.  tpip.  vm.  I8l-i83).  A  branch  from  this  road  ran  to  Olbia 
^onowM  closely  by  the  modern  highroad  and  railway  also),  and  was 
perhaps  the  roam  hne  of  communication,  thouch  the  itineraries  state 
that  tne  road  from  Caralc*  to  Olbia  ran  ihri.uv;h  th..-  tcntrv  i  f  the 
Island  by  Biora,  Valcntia,  Sorabilr  (near  l  unni)  and  Caput  Thyrsi. 

Many  milciloncs  U  longing  to  the  ro.<d  from  Caralcs  to  Olbia  h.ive 
been  found,  but  all  but  one  of  them  ^which  was  seeo  at  Valemia) 
bejong  to  the  portion  of  the  road  wiibia  ta  ol  of  the  latter  place,  so 
that  they  might  belong  to  either  line  (aeeOuiA).  The  distance  seems 
to  be  identical  by  either  route.  The  Itlocrariet  dve  it  as  176  m. — 
the  taaet  distance  in  CnKli»h  miles  by  the  modern  railway!  The 
dilEmOCe  lxt»<xn  li".cl:~h  and  Roman  miles  would  be  compensated 
lor  Iqf  the  iTiiire  d.,  villus  lour-v  t.ikt  n  by  the  railway.  Turris 
Libtsonit  was  aliH>  connected  with  Othoca  by  a  road  along  the  west 
cfxi-.!.  ptis-ing  throush  Tharros,  Comus  and  Bosa;  thto  road  went  on 
to  TibuU'  {Capo  dclla  Tesu)  at  the  north  aticnhy  of  the  island 
awlaolwthafinattoOlbta.  FmTibolaaiwtlMrio^iMiiatond 
tojoia  th«  road  flroaCanki  to  Olbia  aoattAflLawotol  the  latter. 

>  The  discharge  certificates  of  saik)rs  from  the  CZojm  ifisenas 
and  OoMU  RattnmaHt  bdoafad  to  SonSnkat  who  had  returned  home 
after  service  ia  those  Oeeta.  .  ^    . ..       ,  ^  .  ^ 

*  Excavatioas  made  in  1880  at  Tibula  aod  Sorabile  nnuhed  in  the 


discovery  at  the  former  of  a  necropolts  of  the  Utc  Empire,  in  which 
the  dead  were  bvricd  in  loog  ampliome,  while  at  the  latter 
baths  were  esplond  (F*  ViWftMC  iB  AMM 

iMi,  39  sitq^ 


Roman 


Carales  was  also  connected  with  Olbia  by 'a  road  alone  the  cast  < 

The  south-west  corner  of  the  island  was  served  by  a  direct  road  froa 
Carales  westward  through  Dccimomannu  [note  the  name  Decimo,  a 
^urvi^al,  no  doubt,  ol  .1  Rom. in  l><_>^! -Mation  lid  litomum  upuiim), 
where  there  is  a  hnc  Roman  brioge  over  100  yds.  loo^  of  fourteea 
rv  i  'l  1  he  width  of  the  roadway  IS  ooly  ti  ft. 
through  Nora  aad  ahiog  the  coaat  past  auka  to 
aod  thcMB  to  Oibock 
After  the  t&m  «f  CooatiittiiK,  the  adniidftntlaB  of  Sirdtaia 
was  separated  from  that  of  Corsica,  each  island  bdog  govened 
by  a  pracses  dependent  on  the  vuarius  urbis  Romat. 
In  456  it  was  seized  by  Gcnseric.  It  was  retaken 
for  a  short  lime  by  MarccUianus,  but  was  not 
&nally  recovered  until  the  fall  of  the  \'andal  kinRdom  in 
Africa  ia  534,  by  Cyril.  In  551  it  was  taken  by  Toiila,  but 
reconquered  after  his  death  by  Nanes  for  tbe  Byzantine  Empire. 
Under  ByzanUtim  It  remained  aomioally  untQ  tbe  lolh  ccntaijr, 
when  we  find  the  chief  magislfue  ttill  bearing  the  title  of  tn^fi 
In  the  8th  century  <  (720)  the  period  of  Saracen  invaiioil  bC|Wi: 
but  the  Saracens  never  secured  a  6rm  footing  in  the  islud.  la 
715  Luidprand  purchased  and  removed  to  Pavia  the  body  .p,  , 
of  St  AuguMine  of  llip[X)  from  C.ichari,  whither  it  had  _  " 
been  brought  in  the  oth  century  by  the  exiled  bishop  of  Hippo, 
In  815  Sardinia  submitted  to  Louis  the  I^ous,  begging  for  his  pro* 
tcction;'but  the  Saracens  were  not  entirely  driven  out,  and  abesR 
A  O.  1000  the  Saracen  chief  Musat  established  himself  in  Cagliari. 
Pope  lohn  XVIII.  preached  a  crusade  in  1004.  proinising  to  bestow 
the  isund  (when  or  whether  ii  h.id  ever  definitely  passed  into  the 
powxr  of  the  p.ipaey  iv  not  .ibsi  luicly  clear)  u[x)n  whoever  should 
drive  out  the  Sir.iiens.  The  Pi>ans  Kxik  up  the  challenge,  and 
Musiit  drivrn  out  of  Cagliari  with  the  hi  lp  of  the  CJcnoese  ia 
102a  (or  the  third  time.  The  Pisansand  Gcnocac  now  disputed  about 
the  ownership  of  Sartfoia,  hw  tlie  pope  aad  tbe  emperor  decided 
in  favour  of  FSm.  M«Mt  retWlMa  to  the  isbnd  once  mote  aad 
made  himsdf  natter  of  IL  but  «■ 
under  the  wab  Of  CisHmI  «  lOflOk^ 


The  UiBd  had  bnhilly  ilM»  d»  ead  fit  thi  cenhoy) 
been  divided  ini*  iMr  illiirlrH  riiiffiit,  Athon^ToRc*  (or 
Logudoro)  and  Oallura — each  under  t  |Ih^  «r 

judge,  in  whom  the  dipnity  became  hereditary,  /ttdfat  frtM 
arc  already  mcnttoncd  as  existing  in  the  account  of 
the  mission  sent  by  Nicholas  I.  in  864  (Duchesne,  Liher  foiUijS- 
calis,  ii.  lOi),  as  though  the  single  authority  of  tbe  Byzantine 
fipxtA.-v  was  already  weakened.  The  three  &pxo*^*t  who  appear  in 
the  ioih<eniuiy  inscriptions  just  mentioned  bear  alternately 
tbe  names  Torcotorius  and  Salu&ius;  and,  inasmuch  as  this  H 
the  cue  with  the  judiets  of  Cafliari  fion  tbe  nth  to  the  ijdi 
centtiry,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  they  were  (he  succcators  of 
these  Byzantine  4MC**v*ts  «l>o  perhepg  the  Mtnel  foiiadcti 
of  the  dynasty.  These  Btracs,  indeed,  coBthitie  even  after  tho 
Pisan  family  of  Lacon-Massa  had  by  marriage  succeeded  to  the 
judiciiurc.  The  Greek  language  occurs  in  their  official  seals 
down  to  the  ijth  cenlur>'.  Intermarriage  (sometimes  illicit) 
was  apparently  freely  used  by  the  dominant  families  for  tbe 
concentration  of  their  power.  Thus  wc  find  that  after  the 
failure  oi  Musat  members  of  the  family  of  Lacon-Unali  filled 
all  the  four  judicatures  of  the  island  (TaramcUi,  Arth.  stor.  Sard., 
ext.  105).  in  tlie  continual  stnigg^  between  Fiia  aad  Genoft 
someof  tlwsepiincei  look  tlie  side  of  the  latter.  In  iifiiBarisoae^ 
(iWsfe  of  Aiboree,  «m  ilveii  the  iltlt  «f  king  of  the 
island  by  Flfdcilck  Bftthtrossa,  hot  his  tupremacy  wu 
effeaive.  In  1241  Adelasia,  heiress  of  Gallura  and  Lo^^udoro, 
was  married  as  her  third  husband  to  F.nzio,  the  natural  son  of 
Frederick  II.,  who  received  the  title  of  king  of  Sardiixia  from  his 
father,  but  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bolognesc  in  1249,  and 

•Three  inscriptions  of  the  middle  of  this  century,  set  up  by  tho 
Ipx^"  X«,>5i»iai  with  the  title  protospatariut,  are  illustrated  by 
A-  Tar.imrlli  in  Notiae  deffi  Koxi  (1906),  123  stjq.;  cf.  Ar(kb.t» 
sloruo  Sardo  (1Q07),  92;  and  there  are  a  few  churches  of  the  Byzais- 
tine  period  ana  sty)e,_a  considerable  number  of  Bysaatine  inscrip- 


tions, dedications  to  Greek  saints,  and  other  traces  of  tbe  in 
of  the  Eastern  Eimiroia  tbe  island. 
<  Some  authoritM  attribute  to  774,  others  to  817.  a  donatioa  or 

5virdinia  to  the  papacy:  we  hear  of  Pope  Nicholas  I.  scndinjt  legates 
in  865  to  quell  disturbances  and  check  evil  practices  in  the  island. 

'  There  is  no  authentic  history  for'  the  intervening  pcrxx!;  tho 
famous  "  pi  rj;amene  d'.^rborea,"  publikhed  by  I'.  Martill  hi 
at  Caglian,  have  been  shown  to  be  modem  f otgerie^ 
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•  priwner  at  Bokgu  natil  hit  deitL  Aftor  thb 
the  Pfaaa  fltqHcoMcy  «f  the  fakml  Man  to  hmt  hwtM  non 
•f  « leaibrt  hot  Atbom  icmafBed  laJtuaJirt,  aad  (rftcr  the 
dtfaal  of  the  PfauM  bjr  the  Gcnecw  as  the  ntvd  bMtfe  of  Mdorii 
n  0S4  they  «rer«  obliged  to  surrender  Sassari  xnd  LoRurloro 
to  Genoa.  In  ijq?  Boniface  VIII.  invested  J&me*  II.,  the  king 
of  Aragon,  wiih  Sardinia;  but  it  was  not  until  ijjj  that  he 
attempted  its  ronqucst,  nor  until  13^6  that  the  Pisans  were 
CnaOy  driven  out  uf  Cagliari,  whVh  they  hid  fortified  in  1305- 
1309  by  the  construction  o(  the  Torre  di  S.  Pancrazio  and  the 
iWreddr  Eiefante,  and  which  became  the  seat  of  the  Ara(oiMse 
government.  To  the  Piian  period  betoog  a  number  oi  ine 
Roroaaeaquc  churches,  among  which  may  he  ipedally  WBttomd 
thoMof  Afdan,S.0iiHUtMar0ristano.LaTiiiiit4d  8MGlll|ia 
atid  TIntalitt  (at  D.  Scmo,     tU.  infra). 

The  Aragonese  enjoyed  at  first  the  aubiance  of  the  fiWin 
ol  Axborea,  who  had  remained  in  power;  but  in  IJ51  war  broke 
Out  tKtwc<-n  Mariano  IV.  and  the  Aragoftcse,  and  was 
carrier!  on  by  his  'Ij'jghtcr  Eleonora,  wife  of  Branca- 
Ic.jric  Dijria  of  Genoa,  until  her  death  in  1.(03.  Fctcr 
IV.  bad  meanwhile  in  135$  called  together  the  Cortes  (parlia- 
ment) ol  the  three  estates  (the  nobles,  the  clergy  and  the 
representatives  of  the  towns)  for  the  first  time  after  the  model 
of  Aragon.  After  1 40J  the  Aragonese  ttecamc  masters  of  Arborea 
The  titk  of  i^jttfkrwuaboliihed  and  •feudal  macqutaate 
The  «ert«  d«  fogM  (dd  hiofo)  ertiMle  of  lam  bned 
by  her  was  fai  1491  extended  to  the  whole  Island  by  the  cortes 
under  the  presidency  of  Alphonio  V.,  who  visited  Sardinia  in 
th.it  ye-ir.  In  1478  the  marquisatc  of  Oriilano  was  suppressed, 
and  honcrforth  the  inland  was  governed  by  Spanish  viceroys 
with  the  feudal  rrgirnr  of  the  great  nobles  under  them,  the 
Cortes  being  convoked  once  every  ten  years.  Many  of  the 
churches  show  diaracteristic  Spanish  Late  Gothic  architecture 
which  survived  until  a  coowaiativcly  recent  period.  The 
Rertaissancc  hMl  bth  or  SO  faflMUCeOB  Smfinlift  Mcftbcetwe 
sod  critwn, 

Tlw  Uaad  tfonalned  a  S^aalA  pravim  iniil  dtt  War  of  the 

Sr>a.nish  Succession,  when  ta  170!  Chdillt  opHidated  to  an 
English  fleet,  aad  the  fdaod  became  Atntrian;  the 
j^U^^  siatus  quo  was  confirmed  by  the  peiro  of  Utrecht  in 
171J.  In  1717,  however,  Cardinal  Albcroni  retook 
Cagliari  for  Spain;  but  this  state  of  things  was  short  lived,  for 
In  i/JO,  by  the  treaty  of  London,  Sardinia  passed  in  exchange 
for  Sidly  to  the  duke*  of  Savoy,  to  whom  it  brought  the  royal 
The  population  was  at  that  time  a  little  over  300,000; 
security  and  education  were  alike  lacking,  and  there 
considerable  animosities  between  different  parts  of  the 
IfttUn  Improved  considerably  under  Charles  Emmanoei 
ta^bk  vheae  lefin  of  forty-(hReyean(i7je-i99j)the  pfai|ierity 
of  thetdandvraaiDiidiiiKreiaed.  The  French  attadca  of  1791- 
1 79J  were  repelled  by  the  inhabitants,  Cagliari  being  unsucccaa- 
fuily  bombarded  by  the  French  fleet,  and  the  refusal  by  Victor 
Amadcus  III.  to  grant  them  certain  privileges  promised  in 
consideration  of  their  bravery  led  to  the  revolution  of  1794-1796. 
In  179<)  Charlti.  Kmmanuel  IV.  of  Savoy  took  refuge  in  Cagliari 
after  his  expulsion  by  the  French,  but  soon  returned  to  Italy. 
In  180}  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  brother  Victor  Emmanuel  I., 
I  In  1806  ictumcd  to  Cagliari  and  remained  there  until  1S14, 
he  Ittbed,  leaving  his  brother,  Carlo  Felice,  as  viceroy. 
XMful  in  wpwHiiit  hripnda,  but  had  to  <ieal 
with  mcb  iMnm  fiem  fanbe.  b  ittt  he  hooMt  ling  of 
Savoy  by  the  abdication  of  Us  brother,  and  the  eoiHtnctfon  of 
the  highroad  from  Cagliari  to  I^I>rto  Tomt  was  began  (not 
without  opposition  on  the  [>art  of  the  inhabitants)  in  iRjj. 
Feudalism  was  atvolisheil  iii  and  in  1848  complete  political 

iji.j.Ti  «iih  ricdmon!  wa^;  ;;rititcd.  tlie  viceregal  government 
being  suppressed,  and  the  island  being  divided  into  three  divisions 
of  which  Cagliari,  Sassari  and  Nuoro  were  the  capitals.  General 
A.  La  Marmora  was  appobited  royal  oooitidiiioiMr  to  aupcrviae 
the  UtflitaaMloa  (A  the  Mw  vffinv. 

Bmjocaanrr.— G.  Mkimoi  Sorididlm  Suigm         A.  ds 
FoHgi  m  JMNfM  (Paris  and  Tula,  Ilafr>tl57)i 


Valcry.  Viatri  aiU  iiete  di  Cortit/i  *  di  Sarderna  (Milan.  184a); 
Tyndal.  Tk€  Itland  ol  Sardine  (Ix)ndon,  1849):  G.  Spano,  BMettino 
archetictuo  Sardo  (1855-1864)  and  other  works;  A.  Brcsciani. 
IWcWluMi  dtU'  isola  di  Sardftnn  (N.iplci,  thCt);  H.  von  Malt/.in. 
RtiMaufdtT  Insdl  Sardinttn  (Uiuiig,  i«(>9);  E.  Pais.  "  La  Sardqfiia 
avanti  al  dominio  det  Romani  m  Mtmam  4ti  Limeri  ClUl); 
R.  Tennant,  Sardinia  and  it$  RtMmreti  (London,  iBSs):  G.  Straf- 
forello,  Sard4fHa  (Turin,  1895):  F.  Pai»-Serra.  SdoMimu  d«t- 
I'  ituhitsla  lullt  condixumi  tconomitke  dtUa  Sardtgna  (Rome,  1896): 
G.  Pinia,  "  I  Monumenti  primiti\i  delta  S.ird<"gna  "  in  Uanvmenti 
dei  Lintti,  xi  F.  Nvwirdi,  "  Contribute  alia  »toria  dei 

Nuraghi  "  in  AUi  dei  Congrttso  delU  Sci*nu  Slortcht  (Rome,  1903), 
vol.  V.  (Afcheolofia)  (190^),  soq.;  G.  Serii,  La  Sardttna 
CTurin.  1907);  ilrcUna  Jtorte*  Sard«  from  1905:  D.  Scano.  Aorta 
dcU'  arU  m  Sardtina  dai  XI.  al  XIV.  sttoto  (Cagliari  and  Samri, 
1907);  D.  Mackenzie,  /luiciiKi.  iii.  (Rome,  1908),  18.  and  Mtmnon,  iL 
(Leipzig,  1900):  and  "  Dolawns,  Tombs  «( the  Ciaats  and  Nuraghi 
of  ia^m?  BrUM  StkttI  af  Kome.  v  89 

(«9lo)-  '  (T.  As.) 

SARDIS.  more  correctly  Sarocs  (al  Z&pitts),  thcrapitalof 
the  aaciejit  kingdom  of  Lydta,  the  scat  of  a  conttnius  under  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  province  Lydta  in 
later  Roman  and  Byzantine  times,  was  situated  in  the  middle 
Hermus  valley,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Tmolus,  a  steep  and  lofty  spur 
of  which  formed  the  dtadeL  It  was  about  a}  m.  S.  of  the 
Hcnnus.  The  earliest  reference  to  Sardis  is  bi  the  ftnt*  of 
Aeschylus  (473  B.C.);  in  the  Uiai  the  name  Ifydl  WULVM  to  he 
Clvoi  to  the  dty  of  the  Maeoaiaa  (U.  I^dtan)  iMcb,  end  fat 
later  thnea  Hydl  was  leU  to  he  the  elder  name  of  Sardb,  or  the 
name  of  its  dtadd.  It  Is,  however,  more  probable  that  Sardis 
was  not  the  original  capita]  of  the  Maeonians,  but  that  it  became 
so  amid  the  changes  which  produci  J  the  ;x>werful  Lydian  empire 
of  the  Sih  century  B  C.  The  city  ua?  rapturcl  by  the  Cimmerians 
in  the  7th  century,  by  the  Persians  and  by  the  Athenians  in  the 
6th,  and  by  Antiochus  the  Great  at  the  end  of  the  jrd  century. 
Once  at  least,  under  the  emperor  Tiberius,  in  a,o.  17,  it  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake;  but  it  was  always  rebuilt,  and 
was  one  of  the  great  cities  of  western  Asia  Minor  till  the  later 
Byzantine  time.  As  one  of  the  Seven  Chuichca  of  Asia,  It  was 
addressed  by  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  h  tenia  which  teem 
to  lapljr  that  iu  population  ma  notoriously  soft  and  faint- 
hearted. Its  importance  was  due,  lint  to  iu  mlliUry  strength, 
secondly  to  its  situation  on  an  important  highway  Icadir-:  fn  :n 
the  interior  to  the  Aegean  coast,  and  thirdly  to  its  eonirr.xndmg 
the  wide  and  fertile  plain  of  the  Hermus. 

The  early  Lydian  kingdom  was  far  advanced  in  the  industrial 
arts  (sec  LvtJtA),  and  Sardis  was  the  chief  seal  of  its  manu- 
factures. The  most  important  of  these  trades  was  the  manu- 
facture and  dyeing  of  delicate  woollen  stuffs  and  carpets.  The 
statement  that  the  little  stream  Pactolus  which  flowed  through 
the  nadeetf  lace  rolled  over  golden  sands  is  probably  little  more 
than  a  metaphor,  due  to  the  wealth  of  the  dty  to  which  the 
Gredta  of  the  dth  entny  bxl  retorted  for  soppHea  of  gold; 
hut  trade  and  the  organisation  of  commerce  were  the  real  sources 
of  this  wealth.  After  Constantinople  became  the  capital  of  the 
East  a  new  road  system  grew  up  connecting  the  provinces  with 
the  capital.  Sardis  then  lay  rather  apart  from  the  great  lines  of 
communication  and  lost  some  of  its  imjiortance.  It  still,  how- 
ever, retained  its  titular  supremacy  and  continued  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  metropolitan  bishop  of  the  province  of  Lydia,  formed 
in  A.D.  295.  It  is  enumerated  as  third,  liter  Ephesus  and  Smyrna* 
in  the  list  of  dties  of  the  Thracedan  Uuma  dven  by  Constantfaio 
PomhynfenitHS  in  the  loth  century;  but  m  the  acUial  Ustocy 
of  tbenegt  loar  eenturlea  it  plays  a  part  very  tofcrbr  to  IftigiWife 
ad  Sipylum  and  Ffailaddphia  ^  Aub45nn),  which  have 
retained  thdr  pre-eminence  In  the  dbttict.  The  Henmn  valley 
bcR.in  to  suffer  from  the  inroads  of  the  Seljuk  Turks  about  the 
end  of  the  nth  century;  but  the  successes  of  the  Greek  general 
I'hilocales  in  it  18  relieved  the  district  for  the  time,  and  the 
ability  of  the  Comneni,  together  with  the  gradual  decay  of  the 
Seljuk  power,  retained  it  in  the  Byzantir^e  dominions.  The 
country  round  Sardis  was  frequently  ravaged  both  by  Christians 
and  by  Tnrha  durfaig  the  13th  century.  Soon  after  1301  the 
Seljuk  amlia  ovetiaa  the  whole  of  the  Hcrama  and  Caystcr 
vaOegpi^  «ad  •  foit  on  the  dtadd  «f  Sndii  waa  handed  e«er  to 
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SARDONYX— SARDOU 


dwai  by  tmi^  in  taaii.  Vtadhr  b  tjto  Phlhdtlplia.  whidi 
had  for  aome  tliM  Men  in  iadcpcndeiit  ChfUttkn  dty,  (ur- 

rcruliTiil  to  Sultan  Bayciid's  mixed  army  of  Ottonuin  Turks 
and  Bvijiitine  Christians,  and  the  Sdjuk  power  in  the  Hcrmus 
valley  was  mcrgciJ  in  the  Ottoman  empire  The  latest  reference 
to  the  city  of  Sardis  relates  its  capture  (and  probal)lc  destruction) 
by  Timur  in  1401.  Its  site  is  now  absolutely  descried,  except 
thai  a  tiny  village,  San,  merely  a  few  huts  inhabited  by  semi- 
nomadic  Yuruks,  exiits  beside  the  Pactolus,  and  that  there  is  a 
station  of  the  Sflqrraa  &  Cum  ha  nilway  i-m.  noith  of  the 
principal  nbm. 

The  ruin»  o(  Sardis.  to  far  as  thty  mm  now  visible,  are  chiefly  of 
the  Roman  time;  but  though  fewandcnt  the* offered  better  hope 

of  result*,  the  necessity  for  heavy  initial  expenditure  was  a  deterrent 
(e-t  ti>  H.  hlicnunn).  On  the  banks  o(  the  I'actolus  two  columns 
of  a  temple  of  the  Greek  period,  probably  the  great  temple  of  Cybcle, 
are  »ti!l  standing.  More  than  one  attempt  to  cicavata  this  temple, 
the  last  by  G.  Dennis  in  1882,  has  been  made  and  prematurely 
brought  to  an  end  by  lack  of  funds.  In  looa  a  few  tnal  pit*  were 
sank  by  M.  Mendel  for  the  Consundnople  Museum,  and  the  site 
was  uliimaieiy  conceded  to  an  Acneric.in  «ynilicaie,  for  whom 
H.  C.  Butter  of  Princeton  University  un  I.  n  -ik  the  t.Tsk  oif  ex- 
cavation. The  necm5>nli^  of  the  old  l.ytiian  ilty,  a  Nj^t  wries  of 
mOttods,  fnuv  of  rn'jr:u  r.i-  size,  lirs  on  the  north  side  of  the  Hcrmus, 
a  or  $  m.  from  Sardis,  a  little  south  of  the  sacred  Gycaean  Lake. 
Clrfoai  here  the  Maconian  chiefs.  iona,accotdins  to  lionier.of  the 
laklvWre  brought  to  ilccp  beside  their  mother.  The  series  of  mounds 
lawwcslled  Bin  Tepe  (Thouund  Mounds).  Several  of  them  have 
bSMI  opened  by  modern  exr.iv.ii<>ri>,  but  in  every  case  it  was  found 
that  trrasure-seckcrs  of  an  c.irlicr  time  had  remove<l  any  articles 
of  vaUir  »hu  h  h.ul  iR-en  iN-jHintiil  in  the  icpulchr.il  chamlicrs. 

Sec  1^.  Uuresch.  Aus  Lydun  (1898):  G.  Kadet.  La  Lydu  (1893): 
Kybtb*  (1900);  W.  M.  Ramay.  T%»  UUtrt  Ut  the  Smral  Ckmnkts 
(1904).  and  anick  in  Hastings'  Dia.  cfth*  BibU  ((903).    (D.  G.  H.) 

SAROONTX,  an  ornamental  stone  much  used  for  seals  and 
cameos.  It  usually  consists  of  a  layer  of  sard  or  carnelian  with 
one  of  milk-white  chalce<lony,  but  it  may  present  several  alter- 
nating layers  of  these  minerals.  The  sardonyx  is  therefore 
rimply  an  onyx  in  which  some  of  the  bands  are  of  sard  or 
cuadUan:  if,  however,  the  latter  b  present  the  stone  is  more 
^pnprifttdy  called  a  "  carnelian  onyx."  It  was  considered  by 
•BciaBt  wtteritia  that  a  fine  Oriental  taidonysdwiild  have  At 
teeit  three  strata—*  blade  base,  a  white  intennedlate  ame  and 
a  supcrfiri.il  layer  of  brown  or  red;  these  colours  typifytag  the 
three  cardi.iAl  virtues— humility  (black),  chastity  (white)  and 
modesty  or  mart)Tdom  (red).  The  ancients  obtjiruiJ  s.-krdonyx 
from  India,  and  the  Indian  locality.  Mount  Sardonyx,  referred 
to  by  Ptolemy,  i*  suppose*!  to  have  been  near  Broach,  v.licrc 
agates  and  camciians  are  slili  worked.  In  the  Revised  \'crsion  of 
tbe  Old  lteanient,Ex.  XXViiL  iS,  "  sardonyx  "  is  given  in  the 
owgill  as  an  akonathra  teadiag  for  "  diamond,"  the  word  by 
which  the  Hefaictr  yMm  h  trntHf  translated.  The  stone 
Inown  to  the  Romans  as  aegypUBt  my  hate  ben  a  kind  ef 
eaidonyx,  or  perhaps  a  nkdo,  iriddi  b  aa  myE  with  a  tMa 
liamluccnt  milky  layer  on  the  surface.  Imltltieiia  ef  iudoDyx 
have  been  made  by  cementing  together  two  or  three  atones 
of  the  required  colours,  while  baser  counterfeits  have  been  pro- 
duced in  paste.  By  coating  a  s.ird  or  cirnrli.m  with  sodium 
carbonate  and  tlicn  ;  lacing  the  stone  on  .1  rc<!  hot  iron  a  white 
layer  may  be  produced,  so  that  a  kind  of  sardonyx  is  obtained 
(see  Carnelian).  Most  of  the  modern  sardonyx  is  cut  from 
S«Mith  American  agate,  modified  in  cototir  by  artificial  treatment. 
(See  Agate;  Ceu.) 

MBOOU.  VIOOIIBI  (ia«t-i9eS},  FteaA  dniaatbt,  ma 
bom  ia  Birit  en  the  $tb  ef  Siptenbv  1831.  TlwSMewwcra 
eettled  at  Le  Cannet,  a  ^rfllage  near  Cannes,  where  they  cnnied 
an  crtatc,  planted  with  olive  trees.  A  ni^t's  froot  Ulled  all 
the  trcc5  and  the  family  was  ruinc^i.  \'ictorien's  lather,  Antoine 
Leandre  Sardou,  came  to  Taris  in  search  of  employment.  He 
was  iti  s^;ccc^sion  a  book-keeper  at  a  rornmcrcial  establishment, 
a  professor  of  book-keeping,  the  head  of  a  provincial  school,  then 
a  private  tutor  and  a  schoolmaster  in  Paris,  besides  editing 
grammars,  dictionaries  and  treatlact  00  various  subjects.  With 
all  thcM  occupations,  he  hardly  suceeaded  in  making  a  Uvdihood, 
and  when  he  mired  to  his  native  cotmtfy,  ^^ctoiiaa  waa  left  en 
hie  own  nmncea.  He  hid  bfl|iin  itn4yinf  nedidaeb  but  bed 


toderiatforweatef  fonda.  HetamhtFkeachtateeicapivli* 
he  also  gave  Icwm  in  Latin,  history  and  mathoiatics  to 

students,  and  wrote  articles  tor  cheap  encyctopaediaa.  At  tbe 

same  time  he  was  trying  to  make  headway  in  the  literary  world. 
His  tak  n's  h.i  l  htt  ti  i  :h  ■  ur.i;,-(  ft  by  .in  old  bas-Ueu,  Mme dc  Bawl, 
who  had  puLlli^h^ti  n  nLU  .ir.rj  enjoyed  some  reputation  in  the 
days  of  the  Restoration.  Hut  ?he  tould  do  little  for  her  proUni. 
Victorien  Sardou  made  cflorts  to  attract  the  attention  of  Mile 
Rachel,  and  to  win  her  support  by  submitting  to  her  a  drama. 
La  Reine  Ulfra,  founded  on  an  old  Swedish  chranicle.  A  pUy  of 
his.  La  Tattrnt  ia  MK^mdi,  waTpndlNed  at  the  Od&>n  on  tlM 
ut  ef  April  iSs4(  hnt  net  with  a  Monny  raocplien.  owing  to  a 
rumour  that  thedHtMimf  had  been  instructed  and  cenunlaaiened 
by  tbe  (overanant  to  inaiilt  the  students.  £a  r<as«nw  was 
withdrawn  after  five  nights.  Another  drama  by  Sardou,  Bernanl 
Palissy,  was  acrcjitcil  it  the  same  theatre,  but  the  arrangement 
was  cancelled  in  coii:>ctiuetvtc  o(  a  change  in  the  management.  .\ 
Canadian  play,  f!(ur  d(  Lijnt,  would  have  been  produced  at  the 
Ambigu  but  for  the  death  of  the  manager.  Le  Boisu,  which  he 
wrote  for  Cliarlcs  Albert  Fechtcr,  did  nut  satisfy  the  actor; 
and  when  the  play  was  successfully  produced,  the  nominal 
authorship,  by  soma  nafortunatc  arrangement,^  had  been 
transferred  to  other  men.  M  Sardou  submitted  to  Ado^phn 
Montigny  (Lemofaa-Mentlgny),  manager  of  the  OynwiMe,  aplay 
entitled  f*H$  d  Pmrntm  vbkh  centained  the  love  9emb,  thet- 
wwiitwatmmi»,hiFt»ImHma.  Hbntigny  thought  fit  to eoonk 
Eugene  Scribe^  who  was  revolted  by  the  scene  b  questioa 

Sardou  felt  the  pangs  of  actual  want,  and  his  ntisfortuncs 
culminated  in  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever.  He  was  dying  in  his 
garret,  surrounded  with  his  rejected  manuscripts.  A  lady  who 
was  living  in  the  same  house  unexpectedly  came  to  his  assistance. 
Her  name  was  Mile  dc  Br^court.  She  had  theatrical  connexiona, 
and  was  a  special  favourite  of  Mile  Dejazet.  She  nursed  him, 
cured  him,  and,  when  he  was  well  again,  introduced  him  to  her 
friend.  Then  fortune  began  to  smile  on  theauthor.  It  is  liaa 
that  CttHdUft  the  fot  play  ha  wreto  fer  MOe  D^ntlt,  ana  ' 
stopped  by  the  cenMr,  bnt  Icr  FrimUni  Anm  dt  P^tn, 
llmttUar  Gsrei,  end  £cr  Aifr  ^inl  Cmaitt  pradnced  etaml 
In  succession,  had  a  splendid  run,  and  Lu  Faltts  4t  awnci* 
(1S60:  afterwards  anglicized  as  A  Scrap  of  Piper)  obtained 
a  similar  success  at  the  Gymnase.  Ftdora  (iSS:)  was  written 
expressly  fur  Sarah  Bernhardt,  as  were  many  of  his  later  plays. 
He  soon  ranked  with  the  two  undisputed  leaders  of  dramatic 
art,  Augier  and  Dumas.  He  lacked  the  powerful  humour,  the 
eloquence  and  moral  vigour  of  the  former,  the  passionate  convic- 
tion and  pungent  wit  of  the  latter, but  he  was  a  master  of  devcr 
and  easy  flowing  dialogue.  He  adhered  10  Scribe'a  constructiva 
methods^  which  combined  tha  three  aid  kinds  of  oomcdy— iha 
comedy  of  character,  ef  maanere  and  of  intiigac  with  the 
dirvaw  karfwii,  and  Uendcd  tiie  hcterogenemia  dementi  into  a 
compact  body  and  living  unity.  He  was  no  less  dexterous 
in  handling  his  materials  than  his  master  had  been  before  him, 
and  at  the  same  time  opened  a  wider  field  to  social  satire.  He 
ridiculed  the  vulgar  and  sclfUh  middle-class  pvcrson  in  .Yi'j 
Intimes  (tS6i:  anglicizcsi  as  I'tril),  the  gay  old  bachelors  in 
La  VUuxGarfoiu  (1865),  the  modern  TaxtufcsiitS^d^Atnr  (186S), 
the  rural  element  in  Nos  Bans  ViUafeins  (1866),  old-fashioned 
customs  and  antiqiuited  political  beliefs  in  Les  Ganachcs  (1862), 
the  revolutionary  spirit  and  those  who  thrive  on  it  in  Rabagu 
(i87>)  aad  I*  Rri  CanUt  (iSj^,  ttai  then  thieatcned  dhraeca 
lawi  bi  Dkmon*  (iNo). 

He  struck  a  new  vem  by  btrodudng  a  ttvongUrtoric  dement 
in  some  of  his  dramatic  romanoea.  Thus  he  borrowed  Tktedar* 
(1S34)  from  Byiantinc  annals.  La  IJyiine  ftcit  Italian 

chronicles,  La  Duckrsu  d'AMius  from  the  forgotten  records  of 
medieval  Greece.  PdirU  (1869)  is  fotmded  on  the  rising  of  the 
Dutch  tueux  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  The  scene  of  La 
Sorcikre  (1904)  was  laid  in  Spain  in  the  i6th  century.  The 
French  Revolution  furnished  him  with  three  plays,  Lcs  Mcfveil- 
kum,  Thermidtr  (1891)  and  Robespierre  (1902).  The  last 
aamedwatwcitleBcipraialy  for  Sir  Ucoiy  Irving,  and  prodticad 
•t  lha  I^ftmm  thmn%  aa  «w  Daak  (tgeQ).  Ite  tapMiel 
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epoch  was  rfvivcd  in  La  Tosco'  (1SS7)  and  Sfadame  Sam  C(ne 
(i8gj).  Later  pl.iys  vktrc  Lc  Piste  (1905)  and  l-e  Dramt  da 
foisims  (iQO;).  la  nuny  oi  ihcsc  pUys,  however,  it  was  loo 
obvious  tlut  a  ihin  varnish  of  historic  loamir  g,  acquire<J  for  ibc 
pwpow,  bad  been  artificially  kid  on  to  cover  modem  IboufhU 
aadfedtapi  Butafcw— /'a/r»eud£a£rawie(i874),fiwIiNtanoe 
— akibh  a  tnie  ini^ht  iiiii9  tte  itmv  pMtioiw  «(  piial  ages. 

M.  SaidOB  mirricd  Ua  bowbctioa,  Mlfc  de  Bricourt,  but 
eight  years  btcr  he  became  a  widower,  and  soon  after  the  rx^^\  nlu- 
tion  of  1870  was  married  a  second  time,  to  Mile  SoiiUc.thc 
dius^i'cr  of  the  erudite  ]  i  '  re  Soulie,  who  for  many  years 
SufK-rintcndcd  the  Mustc  dc  \ersail'.rs.  He  was  elected  to  ihc 
French  Academy  in  the  room  of  the  poet  Jo5cph  Autran  (1813- 
iS??),  and  took  his  seat  on  the  2jnd  of  May  1878.  He  died  at 
Paris  OD  the  Slh  of  November  1908. 

S<r  L  Lacr^ur,  Troit  iMlres  (iSKo);  Brander  Matthews.  French 
P'aTij.'n.'i  I  N<  w  SCrk,  tNSi);  K.  D-jumic,  £trtta>ns  d'aujourd'hui 

(Paris,  1895} ;  F.  Sarory,  QaonuUc  OMi  it  tkidtrt  (voL  vL,  1901). 

>  imtGtMO  m.  a  ttart  of  ilw  Nomli  Atkinfc  Owan,  covered 

with  floating  seawt-cd  (Sdr^assum,  origirully  named  jcr4-.;;^> 
by  the  Portuguese).  This  tract  is  bounded  approjtimatily 
by  2$'  and  Jo*  N.  and  by  38°  and  60°  \V.,  but  its  extent  varies 
according  to  winds  and  ocean  currents.  By  these  agencies  the 
wpcd  is  carric^J  and  n  1  r  l  t  (gcthor,  the  oriRin.il  source  of 
supply  being  probably  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico 
(aee  Aicae).  Similar  circumstances  lead  to  the  existence  of 
other  flmilar  tracts  coYcred  with  floating  weed,  e.g.  in  the  solitary 
p«it  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  north  o(  the  Hawaiian  islands,  between 
ja^aMt4a^M.«ndbc|iircenise>*aBdi8(i^W.  ThrnkftioMincr 
inct  S.E.  «t  New  ^Und,  and  along  a  bett  of  the  •onChem 
ocean  extending  from  the  Falkland  Islands,  south  of  Africa  and 
90Uth-we»l  of  Australia,  similar  Coating  banks  of  wceil  arc 
encountered.  The  Sargasso  Sea  was  discovered  by  Columbus, 
who  on  hii  tirst  voyage  was  involved  in  il  for  about  a  fortni;:ht. 
The  wi.Itly  credited  p<:issil>ility  of  .ships  becominK  ciiibe<J<li-d  in 
Uw  weed,  and  being  u ruble  to  escapc,  is  disproved  by  the  expedi* 
lion  «i  the  "  Michael  Sars,"  undor  tbo  dbvcUon  of  Sir  John 
Mimay  and  the  Nomcgianflovenimeat,  in  i9tov  wMcb  foond  the 
aoffhct  CDWitd  «hh  weed  only  in  pi^dua,  not  oondniiottsly. 

tUWnf.  JMni  HMBR  (1856-  ),  Amakuk  artist, 
■on  of  a  distinguished  Boston  physician,  was  horn  at  iHorencc, 
Italy,  on  l^o  i:th  of  January  1S56.  He  was  educated  in  Italy 
and  Gcrtnaay,  and  in  i8j4  entered  the  atelier  of  Carolus-Duran 
in  Paris.  He  received  an  "  honoural)lc  mention  "  in  the  >■  '  i 
of  1S78  for  his  "  En  route  pour  la  pirhc,"  and  in  iS3i  a  second 
dus  medal  for  his  "  Portrait  of  a  Youri^  L.idy  "  (made  famous 
by  Henry  James's  appredal ion).  In  his  "Carnation,  Lily, 
lily.  Rote,"  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  was  bought  for 
the  Chaatnjr  Bequcat.  He  npidly  became  known  in  London 
as  n  bcBHaal  poctnil  iMnUt,  and  year  by  yeu  his  Academy 
potlrailB  were  the  leading  featuca  of  its  exhibiiibna.  Tho«i^ 
•f  the  French  school,  and  American  by  birth,  it  b  aa  a  Brit^ 
artist  that  be  ^»on  fame  by  his  vogue  as  the  most  sought  after 
portrait  painter  of  the  day,  his  sitters  including  the  men  and 
»ornen  of  greatest  di^ti;i  n  n  the  literary,  artistic  and  social 
life  i-.f  Europe  and  Amerini-  \Vhilebe$tltnown,andcon»efiupntly 
busily  employed,  as  a  portrait  painter,  he  had  at  the  same  time 
a  di»po«iiion  towards  other,  and  especially  decorative  work; 
his  paintings  of  Brittany,  Venice  and  iUislem  scenes  are  less 
knonra,  bat  hb  labottr  of  love,  the  omato  decoimtiona  for  the 
Boston  pnfalie  Bbraty  (completed  in  1903)1  "Tin  PaBewil  of 
Religion,''  shows  the  other  side  of  his  genius.  Among  his 
piaures  in  public  galleries  not  already  mentioned  are  **  El 
Jaleo "  (ethibiied  1882),  in  the  Boston  Art  Museum;  "La 
Caroencila,"  in  the  Luxembourg;  "Coventry  I'aiinorc,"  in 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London;  and  "  Henry  Marquand 
(18S7},  in  tbe  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  lie  was  elected 
an  A.R^.  in  1804,  and  R.A.  in  1897;  be  was  (he  recipient  of 
iraftouK  nMdalaof  honour,  and  waa  miide  a  member  of  the  chief 
•MiHk  aodethiof  Etiinpe  ami  Anetfcn. 

*AdapMdnain  oftin  for  tbe  miMieor  Puedal  (Rome,  I4ih  Jan. 

ifOO). 


SARGON,  more  correctly  Saeiu-Kino  ("  the  legit imatc  Ling," 
Sargon  being  a  hybrid  formation  from  the  Semitic  sar  and  the 
Sumcrian  fi'iM,  "established  "),  an  Assyrian  general  who, 
on  the  death  of  Sbalmaaescr  IV.,  during  the  siege  of  Samaria, 
Miaed  the  crown  on  the  12th  of  Tebct  7»  Ho  claimed 
to  be  tbe  dwcendMH  of  the  early  kings,  and  accordingly  imnwed 
the  name  of  n  liBHMii  llwgni  Bahytonk  who  had  rrigned  about 
jooo  years  before  hhn.  Bti  fitit  achievement  was  the  capture 
of  Samaria,  3;,jooof  its  inhabitants  hrin^  r„r;  ;  1  1:  lo  captivity. 
Meanwhile  Babylon  had  revolted  uncici  a  tl.alu.ican  prince, 
Mcrodach  baladan,  who  maintained  his  power  there  for  twelve 
years.  In  7J0  B.C.  Vahu-bihdi  of  Hamath  led  Arjjad,  Damascus 
and  Palestine  into  revolt:  this  was  suppressed,  and  the  Philistines 
and  Egyptians  were  defeated  at  Kaphia  (rood.  er-IUfa).  In 
719  %K»  Sargon  defeated  the  Minni  to  the  east  of  Armenia,  and 
in  717  overthrew  thooombinedfbceeaof  the  Hiuitcs and  lltMchi 
(Old  TestaflBott  UedNdk).  IholStSltedlyelCanAcBiA  ww 
placed  under  n  Aagrriin  tP^—or,  and  fit  tinda  paaed  intn 
Assyrfaui  bands.  Tbe  feOoiirthf  year  Sargon  was  attached  by  a 
great  confederacy  of  the  northern  nations — .Ararat,  the  Moschi, 
Til)arrni,  &c. — and  in  the  course  of  the  campaign  marched  ijilo 
the  land  of  the  Medes  in  the  direction  of  the  Caspian.  In  715  B.C. 
the  Minni  were  defeated,  and  one  of  their  chiefs,  DSyokti  or 
Daiutku  (Dcioccs),  transported  to  Hamath.  In  714  d.c.  the 
army  of  Ruaas  of  Ararat  was  annihilated,  and  a  year  later  live 
Median  chiefs,  incltiding  Arbaku  (Arbaces)  became  tributniy> 
Cilicia  and  tbe  Tibavani  abo  submitted  as  well  aa  the  ci^  ot 
Maktia,  eastern  Cfciipadoda  botag  ananBd  to  tbe  Aiqrriaa 
EnpfNh  A  Itigiif  Trat  mnr  fturawd  bttiricn  itonrfadi  Itilailin 
and  tho  prbicea  of  iho  west,  bat  before  tbe  eonlMentea  eouM 
move,  an  .Assyrian  army  w.a5  sent  against  .'\shdod,  and  Fdom, 
Moab  and  Judah  submitted  lo  Sarf;on,  who  was  thus  free  to  turn 
his  attention  to  Uabyloni.i,  an<i  Mcrodach-baladan  was  accord- 
ingly driven  from  Babylon,  where  Sargon  was  crowned  king. 
Shortly  after  this  Sargon  sent  a  statue  of  liimself  to  Cyprus  and 
aiincxed  the  kingdom  of  Commagene.  He  was  murdered  in 
705  B.C.,  probably  in  the  palace  he  had  built  at  Dur-Sargina, 
now  Khorsabad,  which  was  excavated  by  P.  E.Botta.  CA.H.S.) 

SiRI,  a  town  of  Persia,  fai  the  pravbce  of  Maaandaian, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  80  ai.  S.W.  «f  Astaiabad. 
P<^.  to.ooo.  It  b  the  seat  of  the  governor  of  Manndann,  and 
ha.s  f>ost  and  telegraph  ofTiccs.  The  town  is  plcturr  rii:!  Viit  very 
unhealthy,  has  stone-paved  streets  and  houses  built  oi  brick 
ri;i  1  rovered  with  green  and  red  gla/.ed  tiles. 

!>ARIPULi,  or  SiRiPUL,  a  town  an<l  khanate  of  Afghan 
Turkestan.  The  town  lies  100  m.  S.W.  of  Balkh;  estimated 
pop.  18,000.  Two-ibirds  of  the  people  ore  Usbegs  and  the  rest 
Hazaras.  The  khanate,  w  hich  lies  between  Balkh  and  Maimana, 
is  one  of  tbe  "  four  domains  "  which  were  in  dispute  between 
Bokhara  and  Kabul,  and  were  allotted  to  tba  Allans  by  the 
An^oifaMrian  bonndaiy  agreement  of  1873. 

tUUnrrrA.  one  of  the  two  principal  disdples  of  Gotama 
the  Ruddha.  He  was  iKirn  in  tlie  middle  of  the  6th  century 
B.C.  at  Nila,  a  village  in  the  kingdom  of  Mngadha,  the  modem 
Behar,  just  sc>uth  of  the  Cianges  and  a  little  east  of  where  Patna 
now  stands.  His  personal  name  was  Upatissa;  the  name  of 
his  father,  who  was  a  brahmin,  is  unknown;  his  mother'.;  name 
was  Sari,  and  it  was  by  the  epithet  or  nickname  of  S.lripulta 
(that  is  "  Sirl's  son  "),  that  he  was  best  knovsn.  He  had  three 
liateia,  aQ  of  whom  subaciiinently  entered  the  Buddhist  Order. 
When  Mill  a  young  man  be  devoted  hlmsdf  to  tbe  religioas  life, 
and  followed  at  first  the  system  taught  by  SaB|ayn  of  the 
Belattha  clan.  A  summary  of  tbe  philosophica]  poaltlon  of 
this  teacher  hag  been  ftcmfved  in  tba  Oialofue  callod  Tkt 

Ptrjat  A'rf. 

According  to  thSi  account  his  main  tendenry  was  10  avoid  com* 

mitting  lilmM-lf  to  any  deci<1<*»1  conflu^inn  on  anv  on^  of  f  he  noroerou* 
I»>lnt5  then  dl■!<:u^st^^  so  e.iyierly  among  the  cLinsiin-n  in  tlic  valK  y 
of  ihe  (".,inge».  Early  in  the  Fi^xIdhiM  movcnicn;  S'lripuna  had  a 
convervii ii>n  with  one  of  the  nun  who  had  jii-t  ]inrie<)  il ;  and  the 
liuddhiit  quoted  to  him  the  now  famous  ttanta.  "  Oi  all  the  things 
that  proceed  from  a  cause.  d«  Buddha  the  caiue  hath  loM:  and  he 
idla  too  bow  each  ahall  come  to  an  and  mOk  aloae  b  the  won!  of 
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the  SaM."  Tlic  rrsult  »-a»  that  fi&ripufta,  with  his  friend  KolU« 
and  other  divcipli-'i  of  S.in;.i<,M.  asked  for  admission,  and  wtrr  rc- 
Cpivrd  into  the  llu<lf)hist  Oiiit  r.  He  rapidly  :i!t.iinf<l  to  mastery  in 
the  Buddhist  syMcm  of  sflf-training,  and  is  dttljrtd  to  have  b«n 
the  chief  of  all  the  <liacipte»  in  intight.  He  was  present  at  a  dialogue 
between  the  Buddha  mmi  a  Waadcnr  auned  AgivaiWM  oa  the 
Mtwe  ol  Ktuatiactt;  and  at  the  end  of  tint  diKOune  he  atuined 
to  Anhatehiflk  He  i»  constantly  repraeented  as  diacuning  point*, 
uaually  of  ctoics  or  philosophy,  eitner  witk  the  Buddha  himself, 
or  yrixn  one  or  other  of  the  more  prominent  disciplev  One  whole 
book  of  the  SainyUtta  is  thcrcfrirr  calli'd  .ifiiT  his  r.jnH\  A  number 
of  ttticnbed  to  him  are  preserved  in  the  Songt  of  the  Eldtrt 

(Tbeta-flthA},  and  one  of  the  poena  i«  the  Sutta  Nipku  it  baaed  on 
a  qncatioa  he  addreaaed  to  the  Buddha.  Aioka  the  Great,  in  hit 
Bhabra  Edict,  enjoins  on  tho  Bvddhiats  the  ttudy  of  seven  passages 
in  the  Scriptures  selected  for  their  especial  beauty.  One  of  these 
is  called  Tkt  Outslion  of  VpatitM,  and  this  poem  may  be  the  passage 
rt  firri-i]  10.  Feeling  hit  end  approachinz,  he  went  home,  and  died 
just  six  months  before  the  death  of  the  Bufidha,  that  is,  approximately 
in  480  B.C.  lie  w.is  crvm.itfij  witli  gri/.u  <;i  rcniiHiy.  and  the  .isSics 
placed  in  a  tope  or  burial-mound.  An  inscribed  caslict  in  such  a 
nonnd  at  SUai  opened  by  Cunttinyham  in  Febravy  IflSI  eon- 
tained  a jwctioa  of  these  athea  which  had  been  raanwod  td  that 
■pot,  in  General  Cunningham's  opinion  by  Atoka. 

BlBLlocKAPUV. — For  the  birtn,  death,  creniation  and  relics,  tee 
Alex,  Ciinningh.im,  BkiJta  Topes  (l.ondoft.  1854);  Rhys  Davids  and 
S.  W.  Bushell.  Wiiltcrs  on  Yuan  Chviant  (London.  HJ04,  1905).  For 
name*  of  mother  and  titters,  TkfH  G^ki,  ed.  R.  Pitchel  (London, 
1M3).  For  conversion  Rhyt  DaviJ*  and  H.  OMenberg,  Vinajfa 
Tau  (Oxford,  1881),  i.  144-151.  For  attainment  of  Airahatship, 
V.  TnackMr,  Majfidma  NM^  (London.  1888).  L  sot. 

lARK.  a  nun  Uiad  «i  dM  Chaand  Uandi,  7  n.  £.  of 

Gwmsey,  much  vWted  en  accomt  of  Its  fnigidficait  diff- 

and  caves.  It  is  3  m.  long  from  N.  to  S.  and  i)  m.  in 
breadth.  Area.  1374  acres;  pop.  (tgot)  504.  li  is 
divided  into  two  unequal  parts,  known  as  Great  Sark  (the  more 
northern)  and  Little  Sark,  connected  by  the  Coufiec,  a  lofty 
isthmus  so  narrow  at  the  summit  that  it  bear«  only  a  roadway, 
artificially  built  up,  and  flanked  by  a  precipice  on  either  side. 
Many  iilets  and  detached  Mdu  lie  off  the  coast;  Brcchou 
bland  to  the  west  is  laife  cnmisb  to  have  a  few  fidds  and  a 
hooae  upon  it.  Some  of  tlie  rodu  are  very  fine,  nich  as  the 
four  lefty  ilat-topped  pOhMS  called  the  Antekts  (altars). 

Theharbourof  Sark  lies  enow  east  coast,  a  tiny  ctiff-boond  bay 
protected  by  a  breakwater,  communicating  with  the  interior  only 
through  two  tunnels,  one  01  which  is  modem,  while  llie  other  dales 
from  1588.  The  harbour  is  called  Crcux.  This  is  a  term  of  common 
use  in  the  Channel  Islands,  applying  primarily  to  natural  funnels  or 
jMit,  but  extended  alto  to  clefts  such  as  that  which  forms  the  harbour. 
The  Creux  du  OerriUe  (Old  French,  a  downfall  of  rocks)  is  a  wide 
■haft  opening  from  the  summit  of  the  cliff  and  communicating  with 
the  sea  through  a  double  cave,  through  whkh  the  tea  rushes  at 
high  water.  Of  the  many  maiettic  caverns  in  tnc  cliffs  the  Boutiquet 
and  the  Gouliots,  both  on  the  west  coast  of  Great  5virk,  may  be 
tperially  mentioned.  The  ntarine  fauna  is  very  rich.  On  (.rcat 
Sark  are  the  majority  of  the  houses,  the  church,  and  the  teifneuru 
or  manor-houae^  An  ancient  SBfll  stands  at  thesii— it  et  theiriand 
(37s  ft.).  Agrieuhure  and  liahing  ars  canM  e«.  la  Ui«le  Sark 
a  distnM  SMft  marks  a  ailver-mine,  worked  in  1835,  but  soon 
abandoned,  llie  island  is  included  in  the  bailiwick  of  Guernsey, 
but  hat  a  cowt  of  justice  of  feudal  cbancter.  the  officers  being 
appointed  by  tlw  stigimr. 

lABUf »  ft  torn  of  ioiitlMPeiteni  Fkance,  capital  of  an 
ammbieiiMiit  fa  the  department  of  Derdogne,  44  m.  E.  hy 

N.  of  Bcrgerac  on  the  railway  to  Auritlac.  Pop.  (4906)  town 
4018,  commune  6195.  The  town  grew  up  round  a  monastery 
fo\mdcd  in  the  8th  century  and  early  in  the  14th  century  became 
the  scat  of  a  bishopric  which  was  suppressed  in  1 7QO.  The  former 
calhciJr.il  and  alibey -church  preserves  inlercslinR  architc-cture  of 
the  Romanesque  and  later  periods  and  remarkable  wood-carving 
of  the  tsth  century.  There  is  alto  a  curious  pyramidiialstractute 
ef  the  tath  ccntuii^  which  was  probably  used  as  a  burial-place. 
The  houw  where  etieaM  de  la  Botiie  (d.  1563),  the  moralist, 
waa  ban*  and  Miier  honca  fa  the  Gothic  and  Bmaimnce 
atyksafetobeaeen.  laBoCttehasattatuehthetown.  There 

il  a  large  trade  in  cattle.  Distilling,  the  mnnubcture  of  tin- 
boxes,  and  the  preparation  of  trullles,  p4tcs  dc  foic  gras  and 
othi  r  dclicii  ;i-5  and  of  nut-oil  are  carried  on;  there  ai* OOal and 
iron  mines  and  stone-quarries  in  the  vicinity. 

SARMATAB,  or  Saubouatae  (the  second  form  is  mostly 
tiaed  by  the  caxUcr  OttA  writen»  the  other  by  the  later  Greek* 


and  the  Sonana),  a  people  whom  Herodotus  Ov.  >i.  117)  puta 
on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Srythia  (.q.t.)  beyond  the  Tanais 
(Don).  He  says  expressly  thai  they  were  not  pure  Scythians, 
but,  being  descended  from  young  Scythi.\n  men  and  Amazons, 
spoke  an  impure  dialect  and  .il!owcd  their  women  to  take  part 
in  war  and  to  enjoy  much  freedom.  Later  writers  call  some  of 
them  the  "  woman-ruled  Sarmatac."  Hippocrates  {Dt  Atre, 
Sec,  24)  classes  (hem  as  Scythian.  From  this  we  may  infer  that 
they  spoke  a  language  oagnate  with  the  Scythic  The  greater 
part  of  the  hatharian  aamca  ocnminc  fa  the  faacilptioBa  of 
Olbla,Tanak  and  Fantieapaenm  aveeuppeaed  to  be  SamatiaB, 
and  as  they  have  been  weQ  explained  from  the  Iranian  language 
now  spoken  by  the  Oiaetes  of  the  Caucasus,  these  are  supposed 
to  be  the  representatives  of  the  Sarmalac  and  can  be  shown 
to  have  a  direct  connexion  with  the  .\Iani  (<].v.),  one  of  their 
tribes.  By  the  3rd  century  n  r.  the  Sarmatae  appear  to  have 
supplanted  the  Scyths  proper  in  the  plains  of  south  Russia,  where 
they  remained  dominant  until  the  Gothic  and  Hunnish  invasions. 
Their  chief  di%nsions  were  the  Rhoxolani  {q.v.),  the  lazyges 
iq.v.),  with  whom  the  Romans  had  to  deal  on  the  Danube  and 
Tbeiss,  and  the  AlanL  The  term  Sarmatift  ia  awlied  Im  later 
writers  to  aa  noch  aa ana  known  of  wfait  know  Rmrfa,  ndad> 
ing  all  that  whidi  the  elder  authorities  call  Scythia,  the  latter 
name  being  transferred  to  regions  farther  east.  Ptolemy  gives 
maps  of  European  and  .\s!at:c  Sarmatia.  (E.  H.  M.) 

SARMENTOSE  (Lai.  sarmcnium,  Iwigs),  a  bounical  term 
for  plants  producing  long  runners. 

SARNEN.  the  ca()iial  of  the  western  half  (or  Obwalden)  of 
the  Swiss  canton  of  Untcrwaldcn.  It  stands  1558  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake  of  Samcn  (3  tq.  m.  in  extent) 
and  on  the  river  Aa.  Pop.  (igoo)  394Q.  It  has  a  large  parish 
church  and  two  oonventa.  In  tlie  aKfaivca  ia  pnaerved  the 
fanwus  lfS.known  freathe  oolonrof  ita  bfading  aa  tbelFMie 
Bott  rf Sermem,  which  contaiiu  one  of  the  earliest  known  veisiooa 
of  the  Tctl  legend  (see  Tell).  Samen  is  a  sUtion  on  the  Britnig 
Railway,  being  4I     inn  Alpnachitad,  its  pott  on  the  lake  of 

Lucerne.  (\V.  A.  B.  C.) 

SARNIA,  a  town  and  port  of  entry,  Ontario,  Canada,  capital 
of  Lambton  county,  55  m.  N.E.  of  Detroit,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  St  Clair.  P<)p.  (toot)  8x76.  It  is  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
and  Lake  Erie  &  Detroit  River  railwaya^and  ia  4  port  of  call 
for  steamers  plying  on  the  Great  lakea.  It  OOOtafaas  a  large 
oO-refinery  which  handlca  the  gieater  pait  of  the  piodnci  of 
the  Ontario  ell  regbm.  Tbe  Grand  Tronfc  nllway  caoaaea  the 
river  at  this  point  by  the  St  Clair  tunnel.  6025  It.  long  or,  includ- 
ing the  approaches,  jj  m.,  which  connects  the  town  with  the 
American  city  of  Port  Huron  (Michig.in). 

SARNO  (anc.  Sarnns),  a  town  of  Campania,  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Salerno,  15  vn.  N.E.  from  that  city  and  30  m.  E. 
of  Naples  by  the  main  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  15,130  (to%rn), 
tg.igi  (commune).  It  lies  at  the  fool  of  ihc  Apennines,  9a  ii. 
above  sea-level,  near  the  sources  of  the  Samo  (anc.  SMnttt),  ft 
stream  connected  by  canal  with  Pompeii  and  the  sea.  SaiaO 
haa  the  ruins  of  a  medieval  castle,  which  belonged  to  CovM 
Franteaeo  Coppola,  who  took  an  InqMitant  part  fa  the  ceii- 
spincy  of  the  barons  against  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  in  1485. 
Walter  of  Bricnne  is  buried  in  the  ancient  church  of  S.  Maria 
della  Foce  rebuilt  in  1701.  Pafxr,  cotton,  silk,  linen  and 
hemp  are  manufactured.  The  travertine  which  forms  round  the 
springs  of  the  Samo  was  UMtl  even  at  rompeii  as  building 
material.  Before  its  incor]x>raiion  with  the  domains  of  the  crown 
of  Naples  Samo  gave  its  name  to  a  countship  held  in  succestioft 
by  the  Orsini,  Cappda,  Sutuvilla  and  Colonna  familica. 

SARONNO,  a  town  of  Lombordx,  Italy,  fa  the  provface  «t 
MiUn,  from  which  city  it  b  distant  13  m.  N.N.W.  by  rail.  Ptop^ 
(ifloi)  8779  (town),  9S33  (commune).  The  pilgrimage  diurdi 
of  the  Madonna  dei  Wiracoli.  begun  in  14  j'<  by  V'inceiuo  dell' 
Orlo,  has  a  dome  of  rich  architecture  exicrnally ;  the  campanile 
dates  from  1516,  the  rest  of  the  church  is  later.  Internally  il 
is  decorated  with  fine  frescoes  by  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  representing 
a  concert  of  angels,  while  those  in  the  choir  are  by  Bernardino 
Luiai  and  are  aiaong  his  finest  worka  (flee  F.  M«t-f  rni  Valcd 
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in  R-Li',etM  iTarie,  1904.  The  place  b  w«U  kaowa  for  its 
<;  r^^  rbrud  ( a moretti)  and  is  also  a  maouTactuhog  town.  It  is 
MliMtcd  on  one  of  the  lines  (Ferrovia  Nord)  from  Milan  to  Como, 
and  has  branch  Unci  10  S«regno,  Busto  Arsizio  and  Varesc 

SAKOIk  in  P>bylffni>B  ttunMnuioiif  tiM  Biuibcr  j(teo^ 
to  tuitt  fo.  Ib  •Mmmny  tnd  <±i«iiolof]r,  •  icnukibl* 
period  of  18  years  and  10  or  u  diys,  ct  tbe  end  of  whidi  every 
eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon  recttn  with  tittle  chaivge  as  regards 
the  tiipe  and  the  character  of  the  1  ijf  .c  li  1,  s  .pposcdtobave 
Kfl'^rded  in  ancient  times  the  pi^.tiiipai  mcchwi  of  predicting 
etli:  ■  ■>  EcLLi'st). 

SARPEDOM.  in  Greek  legend,  son  of  Zeus  and  Laodamcia, 
Lycian  prince  and  hero  of  the  Trojan  war.  He  fought  on  the  side 
of  the  Trojans,  and  after  greatly  distinguishing  himseii  by  his 
bnvcfy,  was  shun  by  Patrodus.  A  terrible  struggle  took  place 
ior  the  pcucirioa  «i  hi*  bedjr»  uatil  Apoflo  kkiukI  U  fnn  Uib 
Gnda,  taA  by  die  commnid  «f  Sew  vMbcd  ud  dnnwd  It. 
anointed  ft  with  ambrosia,  and  handed  it  over  to  Sleep  and  Death, 
by  whom  it  was  conveyed  for  burial  to  Lyeia,  where  a  sanctuary 
(Sarpcdoncum)  was  erected  in  honour  uf  iIj  .-  fallen  hero.  Virgil 
(iteau  i.  100)  knows  nothing  of  the  removal  01  the  body  to  Lycia. 
In  later  tradition,  Saipedon  was  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Luropa  and 
the  brother  of  Minos.  Having  been  expeUed  from  Crete  by  the' 
latter,  he  and  his  comrades  sailed  fur  Asia,  where  be  finally  became 
kingofLycia.  Euripides  (Ad^iu,  39)  confuses  the  two  Sarpedons. 

See  Homer,  Iliad,  v.  479.  xii.  291.  xvj.  419^3:  ApoUodorus 
SL  I.  J:  Apfiiaa,  BdL  tm.  Iv.  78;  Hmdotus  L  l^y  with 
RavEoaw'e  Mtaa. 

tABK.  PAOIA  (tss^'iC'i).  Vcpedaa  patitot.  ichelar  and 

drarch  reformer,  was  bom  at  Venice,  on  the  14th  of  August 
I  r ?.r..\  WIS  thc  SOD  of  a  S-Tr.ill  ix-AcT,  who  Icft  hini  UTi  Orphan 
at  an  cari>  age.  Notwithstatidiiig  iiic  upp<ja4ijoa  of  Lls  relatives, 
be  entered  thc  order  of  thc  Scrvi  di  Maria,  a  minor  Augustinian 
congregation  of  Florentine  origin,  at  the  .ige  of  thirteen.  He 
assumed  thc  name  of  Paolo,  by  which,  "iih  the  epithet  Strsito, 
he  was  always  known  to  his  contemporaries.  In  1 5  70  be  sustained 
DO  fewer  than  three  hundred  and  c^teen  theses  at  a  dispuuilon 
Jd  j  with  mcb  applause  that  the  duke  made  him  court 

thadtogiuL  Saipi  vent  fini  years  at  Mantua,  applying  himself 
to  Btthematics  and  Ibe  Odmtal  himmra.  After  kaviag 
Mantoa,  he  rcpabtd  to  MOaii,  when  he  cqjeycd  the  pvMectJoa 
of  Cardinal  Borromeo,  but  was  soon  tiaasferred  by  his  superiors 
to  \'enicc,  as  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Scrvite  convent. 
In  1579  he  w^-i  vLiit  10  Rome  0:1  t  a-im  is  connected  with  the 
reform  of  his  order,  which  occupied  him  several  yan,  and  brought 
him  into  intimate  relations  with  three  successive  popes,  as  well 
as  the  grand  inquisitor  and  other  persons  of  influence.  Having 
socccasfuDjr  terminated  the  aflain  entrusted  to  him,  he  returned 
to  Venice  in  158S,  and  passed  the  next  Kventeen  years  in  study, 
occasionally  interrupted  by  the  part  he  was  compelled  to  take 
is  the  inianal  disputes  oi  his  eaouBunity.  la  liei  be  was 
fMoaoicBded  by  the  Vcaetka  teatte  for  «h««atll  bUiopric  of 
Caorle,  but  the  papal  nuncio,  who  wished  to  obtain  it  for  a 
prot^  of  his  own,  informed  the  pope  that  Sarpi  denied  the 
j.x.mortaiity  of  the  soul,  and  had  controverted  the  authority  Of 
Aristotle.  An  attempt  to  procure  another  small  bishopric  in 
the  foUowinR  year  also  failed,  Clement  Vlll.  professing  to  have 
taken  umbrage  at  Sarpi's  extensive  correspondence  with  learned 
heretics,  but  more  probably  determined  to  thwart  the  desires  of 
the  liberal  rulers  of  Venice.  The  sense  of  injury,  no  doubt, 
CoaoOMted  to  exaipcnte  Saipi'a  fcdings  towards  thc  court  of 
■aoM.  ForthetiiMi,hei«<m^hetnDquiily$iiirMedhisstudia, 
mOOat  thoM  aotci  an  Wu  iMA  otabbh  hia  praddency  in 
nathoiatics,  and  a  Mtaidiytkal  treatise  now  lost,  which,  if 
Foorvini's  account  of  It  may  be  relied  upon,  anticipated  the 
sensationalisn^i  oF  Tjx  kr-  HJsanatomif  puriuits  probably  date 
from  a  somew.hai  earlier  period.  They  diusuate  his  versatility 
and  thirst  for  knowledge,  but  are  far  from  possessing  the  import- 
ance ascribed  to  them  by  his  disciples.  His  claim  to  have 
anticipated  Harvey's  dixovery  rests  on  no  better  authority  than 
A  mrmeniMhim,  probably  copied  from  Cacsalpinus  or  Harvey 
UmU,  vfth  whom,  as  well  as  with  Baoon  and  Gilbert,  ha 


maintained  a  correspondence,  Thc  only  physiological  discovery 
which  can  be  safely  attributed  to  him  is  that  of  the  contractility 
of  ibe  itia.  it  owat  he  rrmftrhrred,  however,  tliat  hia  tccatiaci 
on  adntlie  aabjaeia  an  |iMl,.«^d  «a|y  kaovn  fiamia^cifect 
afaitiaeta. 

CkflMat  died  in  Uhith  idbs;  aad  Faid  V.  aantmed  tbe  tiara 

with  the  resolution  to  strain  papal  premgalivc  to  the  ui(ormu<it. 
At  the  same  lime  Venice  was  adopting  measures  to  resiritt  it  sttU 
further.  The  right  of  thc  secular  tribunals  to  take  cognisance 
of  the  offences  of  ecclesiastics  had  been  asserted  in  two  remark- 
able cases;  an  1  iliu  L,ropc  of  two  ancient  laws  of  the  city  of 
Venice,  foriMdding  the  foundation  of  churches  or  ecckMasiicol 
congregations  without  the  consent  of  the  state,  and  the  acquisition 
of  property  by  priats  or  religious  bodies,  had  been  extended  over 
the  entire  territory  of  the  republic.  la  January  1606  the  papal 
aofldo  delivmd  a  brtrf  dfmanrfing  the  unconditional  submbiioB 
«( tha  Vcactiaaa.  He  Maaia  having  promised  protectioa  to  all 
eccifshstlca  lyho  ahoidd  hi  this  emergency  aid  the  republic  by 
tMt  ooiOiael,  Satpt  picaeatcd  a  memoir,  pointing  out  that  the 
threatened  censures  might  be  met  in  two  ways — de  facio,  by 
prohibiting  their  pubUcation,  and  de  jure,  by  an  appeal  to  a 
gcncr.il  council.  Ti  c  document  was  received  with  universal 
applause,  and  Sarpi  was  immediately  made  canonist  and  theo- 
logical counsellor  to  thc  republic.  Wh^  in  the  following  April 
the  last  hopes  of  accommodation  were  dispelled  by  Faul'c  CX> 
comrounicaiion  of  the  Venetians  and  his  attempt  to  by  thdr 
doBiinioiia  under  aa  ialcidict.  Saqii  entered  with  the  uUBoaC 
eMqyhrtathacoBtiveiiqr.  bpradently  began  by  republiiUaff 
the  aatfipapil  ophloas  of  the  famoua  caooniit  Genon.  la  aa 
anaayraoua  tnct  published  shortly  afterwanh  (Ritposia  di  tM 
Dollore  in  Tci4ogiii)  he  laid  down  {ir'i.i  ipl  5.  v  f  ich  strutk  at  the 
very  root  oi  the  pope's  authority  in  sct;^iuij  things.  This  book, 
was  promptly  put  upon  the  Index,  and  the  republication  of 
Gerson  was  attacked  by  Bellarmine  with  a  severity  which  obliged 
Sarpi  to  reply  in  an  Apoloaiu.  1  Comuicrazioni  sutUc€nsure 
and  the  TraUaio  ddi'  inttrdtUa,  the  latter  partly  prepared  under 
his  direction  by  other  theologians,  speedily  followed.  Numerous 
other  pamphlets  appeared,  inspired  or  controlled  by  Sarpi,  who 
had  recei^  th*  fiiithcr  appointment  of  censor  over  all  that 
should  be  written  at  Vcaica  in  defence  of  the  repabUc.  Never 
before  hi  a  reUgloas  bad  the  appeal  been  nude  sa 

exclusively  to  reason  and  history;  never  before  had  an  ecclesi- 
astic of  his  eminence  maintained  the  subjection  of  the  clergy  to 
the  state,  OTd  disputed  the  (xipe's  right  to  employ  spiritual 
censures,  except  under  restrictions  which  virtually  abrogated  it. 
Material  arguments  were  no  longer  at  the  [Kjj>e's  disposal.  Thc 
Venetian  clergy,  a  icw  religious  orden  excepted,  disregarded  the 
Interdict,  and  discharged  their  functions  as  usual  The  Catholic 
powers  refused  to  be  drawn  into  the  quarrel.  At  length  (April 
1607}  a  compromise  was  arranged  through  the  mediation  o(  the 
Uof  «f  Fnuwe^  which,  while  salviag  over  the  popelt  dignity,  oon> 
cedted  thepobittatlipae.  The  great  vlctoiy,  howtveri  oot 
so  much  the  defeat  of  the  papal  pretenaioBt  as  the  demonstration 
that  interdicts  and  excommunicatiMis  bad  lost  their  force. 
Even  this  was  not  wholly  satisfactory  to  Sarjji,  who  longed  for 
the  toleration  of  Protestant  worship  in  Venice,  and  had  ho(>cd 
for  a  separation  from  Rome  and  thc  ci.tablishmcnt  of  a  Venetian 
free  church  by  which  the  decrees  of  the  rooncil  of  Trent  would 
ha%'e  been  rejected,  and  in  which  the  Bible  wouhi  have  been  an 
open  book.  The  republic  rewarded  her  champion  with  the 
further  distinction  of  state  counsellor  in  jurisprudence,  and, 
a  unique  OMudt  of  coafideace.  the  liberty  of  access  to  the  state 
arehlvea.  TtMe  homuia  exasperated  his  adversaries  to  (be 
uttermost  On  the  sth  of  October  be  was  attacked  by  a  band  o( 
assassins  and  left  Usi  dead,  but  the  wounds  were  not  mortaL 
The  bravos  found  a  refuge  in  thc  papal  territories.  Their  chief, 
Poma,  declared  that  he  had  been  moved  to  attempt  thc  murder 
by  his  teal  for  religion,  a  degree  of  piety  and  self  >.^critH  e  which 
seems  incredible  in  a  bankrujit  oil-merchant.  "  .Agnosro  stylum 
Curiae  Romanac,"  Sarpi   himself   pUasantly  viid,   when  hil 

surgeoo  commented  upon  the  ragged  and  inartistic  charactes 
ol  the  weuads,  and  the  jastke  af  the  obssrvatlea  is  as 
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degree  U  complicity  of  Pope  Paul  V. 

The  retaainder  Sarpi'*  life  wa»  »pmt  peacefully  in  hii  cloister, 
though  plot*  against  him  continued  to  be  lorincd,  and  he  occasion- 
ally  spoke  of  takiriij  refuge  in  England.  When  not  eneagcd  in 
framing  fUte  papers,  be  devoted  himicK  to  Kknlific  nuaie*,  and 
compowd  Mwenl  works.  A  MachtavelliH  tnct  M  tiw  wa4a> 
menu!  mMinu  of  Venetian  policy  {OtnnioM'ttma  4Mt  iiwrmm  It 
repubUica  ^  Vifiim'rt,  lued  by  hi*  sdvcrtaries  to  blachen  ai* mwBry, 
is  undoubtedly  AM  hu.  Ithnabeenattributed  to  a  certain  Giadenigou 
Nor  did  he  complete  a  reply  which  he  had  been  ordered  to  prefsare  to 
the  Squitinio  iella  libt'ti  veietj.  «hich  he  perhaps  found  unanswer- 
able. In  1610  appeare<^  his  Hiilory  of  EctUsiastical  Btnificu,  "  in 
which,"  says  Ricci.  "  he  pureed  the  church  ol  the  defilement  intro- 
duced by  spurious  decreuls.'  In  i6t  i  he  assailed  another  abuse  by 
hi*  treatise  on  the  right  of  asylum  claimed  for  chutches,  which  was 
immediately  placed  on  the  Indtx.  In  1615  a  dispute  between  the 
Venetian  government  and  the  Inquisition  respecting  the  prnhibiiion 
of  a  book  led  him  to  uriie  on  the  history  and  procedure  nl  ihe 
Venetian  Inquisition  ;  an'l  in  1619  his  chief  literary  work,  the //u/o'^ 
of  tht  Ci^unci!  of  Tteni,  printed  at  London  under  the  name  of 
Pictro  Soavc  I^olano,  an  anagram  oi  Paolo  Sarpi  Veneto.  The 
•ditor,  Marco  Antonio 4i  PpwiiBi^  km  been  accused  ol  falsifying  the 
teat,  but  a  oomiMrisoa  widi  •  M&  eomcted  by  Sarpi  himself  shows 
that  the  alterations  are  both  unnecesaary  and  uniti^xirtant.  This 
mefliorable  book,  together  with  the  rival  and  apologetic  history  by 
Cardinal  Pallavicini,  is  minutely  criticised  by  Rankc  {History  of  Iht 
Popt!.  ai>[K-r.tli»  Nti.  3).  who  tests  the  veracity  o(  l>T[h  writers  by 
examining  the  use  they  have  respectively  madeoi  their  MS.  materials. 
The  result  is  not  hichly  lavouraUe  to  cither:  aeithar  can  be  uxed 
with  deliberate  falsincation,  but  both  have  colouRd  and  suppressed. 
They  write  as  advocmiea  nther  than  historians.  Ranke  rates  the 
literary  qualities  of  Sarpi's  work  very  highly.  Sarpi  never  acknow- 
Udged  his  authorship,  and  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the  prince  dc 
Cundi-  to  extract  the  secret  from  him.  He  survived  thi  ful  lu  ation 
four  yiars,  dying  on  the  15th  of  January  l6?3.  labounni;  for  his 
country  to  the  i.ist  The  il.iy  before  hih  lUath  he  had  dictated  three 
replies  10  qucsttotu  on  aflairs  of  slate,  and  his  last  words  were 
"  Eau»  MMtia."  Urn  poitiiwom  Hitlmy  it  llm  tntirikt  was 
fwinted  at  Vedet  tiN  ynr  afMr  fell  dMth,  im  at  dkiBind  imprint 
of  Lyom. 

Giett  light  has  been  thrown  upon  Sarpi's  teal  belief  and  the 

motives  of  ni»  conduct  by  the  letters  of  Christoph  von  Dohna.  envoy 
ef  Christian,  prince  of  Anhalt,  to  Wiiicc.  publivhinl  h\  NKjnu  Kmer 
in  the  Btitjt  und  Acten  tur  Geukukle  dei  drcissttjakrutn  Kritttt, 
vol.  ii.  (Munich,  187a).  Sarpi  told  Dohna  that  he  neatly  dialiwd 
saying  mass,  and  ccieorated  it  as  seldom  as  possible,  out  that  he  was 
compelled  to  do  it,  at  ht  would  otherwise  seem  to  adout  the  validity 
of  the  papal  pruhibitiwi.  and  thus  betray  the  cause  ol  Venice.  This 
supplies  the  key  to  his  whole  behaviour;  he  was  .1  ptriot  first  and  a 
religious  reformer  afterwards.  He  was  "  rooted  "  in  what  Diodati 
described  to  Dohna  as  "  the  mo«t  dangerous  maxim,  that  Cod  does 
not  regard  extertuls  so  long  as  the  mind  and  heart  are  right  before 
Him."  Sarpi  had  another  maxim,  which  he  thus  formulated  to 
DohiM:  L*  faltitA  mon  4u»  wtai  mat,  mm  la  vttiA  hot  a  ofaaiw. 
It  must  further  be  considered  that,  though  Sarpi  admired  the 
English  prayer-book,  he  w.i*  neither  .Anglican,  Lutheran  nor 
Calvinist,  and  might  have  fi^ur.,j  n  dithcult  to  accommodate  himself 
to  any  Protc<.tant  church.  On  the  whole,  the  opinion  of  Le  Courayer, 
"qu'il  tt.iit  Cathiilriuc  en  gros  et  quelciue  foil  rrijte-.tant  en  detail,'' 
aecflM  not  altogether  groumlles*,  thougn  it  can  no  longer  be  accepted 
ataaatiaiaciMyaiunastgivoitlMqiMatlon.  Hi*  *cicmi6c  attaia- 
flMMt  mual  havt  bcm  inat.  Galoeo  would  itot  have  wasted 
hia  timt  ia  corraspcndlng  with  a  man  from  whom  he  could  leant 
aothing:  and,  though  Sarpi  did  not,  as  has  been  aisencd,  invent  the 
telescope,  he  immediately  turned  it  to  practical  account  by  con- 
structing a  map  of  the  moon. 

Sarpi  s  life  was  written  by  his  enthusiastic  disciple,  Father 
Fulfeniio  Micantio,  whose  work  is  maagit  and  urtcritical.  Bianchi- 
Ciovini'*  biography  (1836)  is  sreatly  marred  by  digressions,  and  is 
inferior  in  some  respects  to  that  by  Arabella  Ceorcina  Campbell 
(1869),  which  is  enriched  by  numerous  references  to  MSS.  unknown 
to  Bianchi-Ciovini.  T.  A,  Trollopc's  Paul  Pu  Pope  and  Paul  Iht 
Friar  (1861)  is  in  the  main  a  mere  abstract  of  Biaiichi-Giovini,  but 
adds  a  spirited  account  o(  the  conclave  of  Paul  V.  The  incidents 
of  the  Venetian  dispute  from  day  to  day  are  related  in  the  con- 
temporary diaries  published  by  Enrico  Cornet  (Vienna,  I8S9>- 
GiHUo  Fontanini's  Staria  arcana  dtUa  tila  di  Pittn  Sarpi  (1863),  a 
bitter  Ubel,  t*  neverthdeaa  important  for  the  letter*  of  Sarpi  it 
contains,  as  Griselini's  Mrmorit  *  anediolf  (1760)  is  from  the  author's 
access  to  Sarpi's  unpublished  writings,  aftemards  unfortututely 
dc'troyed  by  (ire  roicarinrs  History  of  Venrlicn  Literature  is 
iniji'Tit.int  on  ihr  tqitii-  .account.  S-ifiu's  mcrr.l't^^  on  st.iti-  jtfairs 
remain  in  the  Venetian  archives.  Portions  of  his  correspondence 
have  ban  priaiad  at  varioaa  timca.  tad  iatditcd  Icttcra  from  him 
■wof  frcaMmt«cciin«aotbniblicUbiafiea..1%tKiB^  in 
tteBfMSMMacHOihaaavalaSMae^^  itelnafditt 
'  by  Coairf  Sali^ 


(In  addition  to  the  above  works  see  Balan,  Fra  Paelo  Sarpi 
fVenice,  1887)  and  Pascoiato,  Fra  Paolo  Sarpt  (Milan.  I8qt).  Some 
hitherto  unpublished  letters  of  Sarpi  were  edited  by  Karl  Pcnraih 
and  puMohcd,  under  tbt titlt  IM»  JMnif  Jrir/e,  160S-1O16 

(at  Leipzig  in  1909).]  (R.  C.) 

8ARPSB0R0,  a  seaport  and  nuinufarturing  town  of  Norwny. 
in  Smaalenene  ami  (coiuty),  68  m.  S.S.E.  of  Christiania  on  the 
Gothenburg  raSway.  fop.  (tgoo)  6SS8.  It  is  the  junction  for 
an  allemativc  Bne  to  Chrtttiania  following  the  Glomroen  valley. 
It  wfoat  into  '■"f— through  tlw  ulilimion  of  the  fafla 
in  tha  RMT  GloBMMa  for  diivfam  aaw«dlb  tad  feaetaiiiv 
clectiic  power.  Tbe  Sarpafis%  Mutk-CMt  tt  tk«  low%  b  • 
majestic  fall,  descending  74(Liiil]l  svidlh  of  1*0  ft  Ttavin 
wood-pulp  factories  (one  worked  by  an  English  company  einploy- 
ing  over  1000  hands),  factories  for  calcium  carbi<lc  (used  for 
manufacluring  acetylene  gas),  paper  and  njurr.i.niunri,  and 
spinning  and  weaving  mills.  There  are  two  large  tlettric  supfiiy 
stations,  and  [wwcr  and  light  arc  furniihcd  from  this  point  to 
Frederikstad,  9  m.  S.W.  The  port  is  at  Sanncsund,  i  m.  S; 
its  quays  can  be  reached  by  vessels  drawing  20  ft.  Tbe  town 
was  originally  founded  in  the  itth  ccntuiy,  and  destroyed  by 
tbe  Swedoin  1567.  The  existing  toan  datOB  bom  rtjo- 

MMUdMU.  or  SiBiB-5M»tx  Fwna,  •  iniia  of  pttcbcr- 
plaalt  Kith  wvca  wptdm  BMhra  to  tke  eastern  atataa  of  Naitk 
Aflactica.  Thqr  an  peretinial  bertiaceolts  marsh-plaots  with  a 
rosette  of  leaves  from  the  centre  of  which  springs  a  tan  stalk 
bearing  a  large  single  noddiof  flower,  llie  leaves  arc  erect  and 
in  the  forin  of  long  slender  pitchers,  with  a  longitudinal  wing 
and  a  terminal  hcKKl.  to  which  inseclJ  arc  attracted  by  the  bright 
colouring  of  the  ujiper  parts  and  the  nectar  which  is  secreted 
there.  The  interior  o(  the  pitcher  is  half-filled  with  water  and 
the  wall  is  lined  internally  in  the  lower  part  with  stifl  downward 
pointing  hairs,  which  prevent  the  escape  of  insects.  The  insects 
which  are  drowned  in  tbe  pitcher  become  dnromposcd  tad 
digoted  by  the  fluid,  and  tbe  products  of  digcttiOB  an  MfMidf 
absorbed  by  tlie  valla  of  the  pildier  and  aerva  M  a  aomw  « 
nitrofenouB  food.  (See  alio  PiKiw  Piami.) 

tARRAZIN.  JACQUBI  (1588-1660).  French  painter,  bon  at 
Noyon  in  i  $88,  went  to  Rome  at  an  early  age  and  worked  there 
under  a  Frenchman  named  Anguillc.  Starting  thus,  Sarrazin 
speedily  obtained  employment  from  Cardinal  AMobrandini  at 
Frascati,  where  he  won  the  friend-ship  of  Domcnic hiiio,  w-ith 
whom  he  afterwards  worked  on  the  high  altar  of  Si  Andrea  dcUa 
Valle.  His  return  to  Paris,  where  he  married  a  niece  of  Simon 
Vouet,  was  signalised  by  a  scries  of  successes  which  attracted 
the  notice  of  Sublet  des  Noyers,  who  entrusted  to  him  tbe  work 
by  which  Sarratin  is  best  knowDi  the  doooratioo  of  tbe  great 
portal  and  the  dona  of  the  wcatcia  facade  of  the  interior  coitit 
of  the  Lowm.  The  fameua  Caiyaiides  «f  the  attic  abow  the 
profcond  atitdy  of  Michdanffde^  ait  to  wUch  SaitaiiB  had 
devoted  all  the  time  be  could  spare  from  bread-winning  whilst 
In  Rome.  He  now  executed  many  comnu'ssions  from  the  tjueen, 
and  was  an  active  promoter  of  the  foundation  of  the  Academy. 
The  mausoleum  for  the  heart  of  the  prince  de  Conde  in  the 
Jesuit  church  ol  the  Rue  Saint  Anloinc  was  his  last  considerable 
work  (see  Lenoir,  kluile  dts  monuments  jran^ais,  v.  5);  he 
died  on  the  3rd  of  December  i66o,  whilst  it  was  in  progress, 
and  the  ciojcif^x  of  the  altar  was  actually  completed  by  one  of 
his  pup;':'  ii-.nu'i  tiros. 

aAaam&  BBBIIABD  (t76s-tS$B),  feoader  of  tbe  Cte> 
MnataiBe  Ifatiaael  de  lluiqiae  ct  de  IMdaMdM  la  M^ 
waahemlii  BoBdetHBea  the  s7th  of  November  iitf*  1 
in  Paris  on  tbe  ttth  of  April  1858.  Forty-five  1 
the  dep6t  of  the  Gardes  Fran^aises  were  gathered  tofettv  bp 
him  after  the  14th  of  July  17S9,  and  formed  the  nucleus  for  tM 
music  of  the  Garde  Nationale.  In  May  17Q0,  the  mumcipality 
of  Paris  increased  the  body  to  seventy-eight  musicians.  When 
the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  commune  necessitated  the 
suppression  of  the  paid  guard,  Sarreltc  kept  the  musicians 
near  him  and  obtained  from  the  municipality,  in  June  179a. 
the  cstabliahmeat  of  a  free  school  of  musk.  On  the  18th  ot 
BnuaaintatbeyewIL  (Mav.fll.  t?M)  lUiichosl  mti 
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into  the  lutitut  Natkxul  de  Musi<)tte  by  decree  of  tiie  eoovention, 
and  by  the  law  of  the  i6ib  of  Thcrmidor  in  the  year  III.  (Aug. 
J,  179$)  ""^  Anally  organized  under  ihe  name  of  Conservatoire. 
The  motives  for  the  impriionment  of  Sarrette  from  the  islh  of 
March  to  the  loth  of  May  1794,  have  been  a  source  of  historical 
controversy,  nor  is  it  possible  to  ascertain  exactly  what  were  hit 
politiu]  vie«^  throughout  this  period  of  the  French  Revolution. 
But  there  it  no  longer  foundation  for  the  theory  of  Zimmermann, 
hk  hiPtrapjig,  that  he  wiftmpriMMd  toe  lingim  ilotid  Crihiy't 
ait,  O  RUM,  i  mm  nit  Far  tht  iMt  forty  ynis  «r  hb  tife 
Suntte  lived  in  Ktiienient.  TIm  proccction  of  Napoleon  I. 
was  a  aource  of  diiatter  to  Mm  in  181  j,  when  the  coucrvatoire 
was  closed;  its  subseq'^ont  hi^Uiry  was  «ttdMd  ly  to  fOMldcr 
as  a  mere  spectator  from  outside. 

See  Conttant  Fkm,  B.  SumHt    Iv  mi^m  4r  Cmmmlttn, 

(Pans.  t8^5). 

SARSAPARILLA.  a  popular  drug,  prepared  from  the  long 
fibrous  roots  of  several  species  of  the  genus  SmitaM,  indigenous 
to  Central  America,  and  extending  from  the  southtniiad  western 
coMUof  licacoioFem.  llMsepknUgiiwiaMNHBpgriomtt, 
■ad,  betaf  ^fattiw  and  vtryinf  nnxh  b  the  iom  ef  leaf  in 
AffcKBt  individuals,  are  inpetfectly  known  to  boUniita,  only 
two  spedcs  having  been  identified  with  certainty.  These  are 
5"r.7jr  .ij^f/io/n  and  5.  mr./.Vj.  «hich  yield  ri-s]>cc lively  the 
s-J  cjUcd  "  Jimiica  "  and  iLc  .Mexican  varietii-s.  They  are 
large  perennial  climbers  f:ro«ing  from  short  thick  ur-  tcrKround 
Items,  from  which  rise  numerous  semi-woody  flcxuou*  a.ngular 
ttems,  bearing  large  alternate  stalked  long-pcrsistcnt  and 
prominently  net-veined  leaves,  from  the  base  of  which  spring 
the  tendrils  which  support  the  plant.  The  genus  is  a  member  of 
the  natural  order  SmiliacM*,  nnd  eonaUtute*  tbc  ttibe  Smila- 
coidide,  cbaractcriM^  bjr  to  cBmbtac  habit,  atuvdaad  knvc* 
nod  dioQciow  flowtn> 

Tke  introdtKtlon  ef  mfltptTlIla  bito  European  neddne 
dates  from  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century.  Monardcs,  a 
physician  of  Seville,  records  that  it  was  brought  to  that  city 
from  New  Spain  about  15J6-1545.  Sarsaparilla  must  have 
come  into  extensive  use  soon  aflerwardt,  for  John  Gerard, 
about  the  close  of  ihc  century,  states  that  It  «M  foipartsd  into 
England  from  Peru  in  great  abundance. 

Whoi  boiled  in  water  the  root  affords  a  dark  extractive  matter, 
the  quantity  of  extract  yielded  by  the  root  being  used  aa  a 
oilflooa  «f  ita  quality.  Boiling  aloolwl  eitracu  from  tbe  root 
a  MMnl  wNlMCt  is  the  form  of  cqMalUne  prisms,  which 
cfysulBm  fa  acifef  from  bofllns  wateri  IWs  body,  which  is 
named  pcrUlin.  is  allied  to  the  saponin  of  quillaia  bark,  from 
which  tl  diiTcrs  in  not  exciting  sneezing.  The  prcvcnce  in  the 
root  of  starch,  resin  and  ox."ilatc  of  lime  is  rcvc  do!  by  the  use 
of  the  microscope.  Sarsapanlla  still  has  a  popular  reputation 
as  an  "  alterative,"  but  it  has  been  examined  and  tested  in 
every  manner  known  to  modem  medical  science,  and  is  profemon- 
•Qy  icinnled  aa  **  ffr^TMT^F'gtf  W)r  inert  nod  tbanpovUonlly 
ittdess." 

Tbe  varieties  of  aanaparilla  met  with. in  cotnincrce  are  the  foUow- 

a:  Jamaica,  Limn.  Honduras.  Guatemala.  Guayaquil  and 
idcu.  Of  these  tne  int-oaaed  yields  tbe  largest  amount  of 
ftfW*.  via.  from  33  to  44%:  it  it  the  only  kimf  admitted  into 
tfv  Bmsh  pharmacopoeia.  On  the  Continent,  evpeeially  in  Italy, 
Ae  varieties  having  a  white  starchy  bark,  like  thr>Ne  ot  Honduras 
and  G^utemala.  arc  preferred.  "  Jamaica  '  vi-vi r,ir.il.i  ri!  nve»  i<i 
aame  from  the  fact  that  Jamaica  wn  at  one  lirr.c  ihc  emporium  for 
la^Mparilla.  which  was  brought  thither  from  Honduras,  New  Spain 
and  Peru.  Samaparilla  is  grown  to  a  small  extent  in  lamaica.  and 
it  oseMionnly  exported  tnenee  to  the  Liondon  maricct  in  mbbU 
qmtitiea.  but  its  orange  colour  and  starchy  baHc  an  to  different  in 
Ifflpearartcc  from  the  thin  reddish-brown  bark  of  the  genuine  drus, 
tnat  it  doea  not  meet  with  a  ready  tale.  The  Jamaica  MrMparilla 
«f  trade  is  collected  on  the  Cordilleras  of  Chiriqui,  In  Panama,  where 
the  plant  yieldins  it  jcrowr  .11  .in  rlevation  of  \oQO  to  ScJtxj  It.  The 
toot  bark  ii  reddiih-Drown.  ihm  and  shrivelled,  and  there  is  an 
abundance  of  rootlets,  which  are  technically  known  by  the  name  of 
*  beard."  Lima  lartaparilla  resemble*  the  Jamaica  kind,  but  the 
joott  are  of  a  pater  brown  colour.  In  Honduratiartaparilla  the  roots 
are  lets  wrinkled,  and  the  bark  it  whiter  and  more  ttaichy,  than  in 
Ae^^mnicn  kind.  It  is  exponed  fioin  BcKae.  Cunmmaia  aaran* 


orange  hue.  and  the  bark  thowi  a  tendaney  to  tpSt  off.  Guayaqnil 
tanaparilla  is  obtained  chiefly  in  the  valley  of  Alauti,  on  the  wcttem 
stdr  o(  the  equatorial  Andes.  The  bark  u  thick  and  furrowed,  and 

of  a  pale  fawn  colour  intrrrully;  the  rootlets  are  few,  and  the  root 
itself  i'  of  I  itii;i.-r  diameter  than  in  the  other  kinds.  Sometime*  there 
is  attached  to  the  rootstock  a  portion  of  ttem,  which  i*  routid  and 
not  prkldy.  diflering  in  these  respects  from  that  of  Smiiax  ofitittoiis, 
which  b  square  and  prickly.  McaicBa  aamparilla  hat  slender, 
shrivelled  root*  nearly  devoid  of  nwiHtt.  It  is  feWwtwl  on  the 
eastern  slope  o(  the  Kfexican  Andaa  thno^oot  ma  yaor.  and  Is  the 
produce  ot  Smtlax  medua. 

^  The  collection  of  sanaparitta  root  is  a  very  tedious  business:  a 
single  root  takes  an  Indian  half  a  day  or  •ometimes  even  a  day  and 
a  half  to  unearth.  The  rcwts  extend  honronially  in  the  ground  on 
all  tide*  for  about  9  ft.,  and  from  these  the  earth  has  to  be  carefully 
tcrapcd  away  and  other  raots  cut  ihraugh  whai*  aneb  come  actM* 
them.  A  pla«  four  years  old  will  yiekfld  lb  of  frnk  root,  and  a 
well-grown  one  from  to  64  ft.  but  more  than  half  the  weight  is  lost 
in  drying.  The  more  slender  roou  are  generally  left,  and  the  stem 
i*  cut  down  near  to  the  ground,  the  crown  of  the  root  being  covered 
with  li.ivr»  and  earth.  Thus  treated,  the  plant  continue*  to  grow, 
and  roots  may  again  be  cut  from  it  alter  the  lapse  of  two  years,  iMjt 
the  yield  will  be  smaller  and  the  roou  more  slender  and  lesa  starchy. 
In  some  varieties,  as  the  Guayaquil  and  Meaican,  the  whole  plant, 
iaclmfing  the  rootstock.  is  pulled  up. 

-  In  several  species  of  Smtlax  the  roots  become  thickened  here  and 
there  into  large  tuberous  »welling»  4  to  6  in.  long,  and  I  or  J  in.  in 
th.rknc.4.  Tnese  tulxrs  form  a  cunMdrralile  article  of  trade  in 
China,  but  are  used  to  a  hm  te<J  extrnt  or.ly  on  the  Continent,  under 
the  name  of  China  ri-.it.  althcu^ih  intrtMiun-ii  into  FuroDc  about  the 
same  time  as  sarwiMrilta.  China  root  is  obtained  from  J.  Cktua  and 
is  a  native  of  Cochin  China.  China  and  Japan,  and  catcnnvely  im> 
rx^rted  into  India,  alto  from  5.  (faird  and  5.  laneiatftlia,  native* ef 
India  and  China,  the  tubers  of  which  closely  resemble  those  of 
5.  Ckina.  A  similar  root  it  yirltlcd  by  S.  puudo-Ckina  and  5. 
Uxmnoidtl  'ia  the  United  States  from  New  Jersey  southwards:  by 
i'.  baltnttana,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  by  5.  JapManta  and  5.  j^tiuj- 
oidti,  and  S.  brasUieniit  in  South  America.  The  nante  of  Indian 
sarmparilla  is  given  to  the  roots  of  Htmidttmmt  imdkmt,  an  Aackpin- 
daceous  plant  indigenous  to  India.  These  roots  an  rmdily  dio- 
tineulihed  fmn  those  of  trae  anna*nfilln  by  their  laeaa  caachad 
banc  and  by  tkeir  odour  and  taste,  leodKm  tioae  of  meBoc 

SARSHELD,  PATRICK  (?  -1693).  titular  earl  of  Lucan, 
Irish  Jacobite  and  soldier,  belonged  to  an  Anglo-Norman  family 
long  settled  in  Ireland.  .  He  was  born  at  Lucan,  hut  the  date  is 
unknown.  His  father  Patrick  Sarsfield  married  Aaoe,  dauchter 
of  Roiy  (Roger)  O'Moore,  who  organized  tbe  Uail  rebaUion  of 
1641.  Tbe  iain^y  poaaeiacd  an  estate  of  £1000  a  year.  Patri^ 
wto  KM  «  yovBgar  aoD,  entered  Dongan's  rcsiment  of  foot  on 
tbe  «th  «l  Febrauy  id?!.  In  bia  early  yenia  be  ia  kaoum  to 
have  chaOenced  Lord  Grey  fbr  a  suppled  refleetioa  on  the 
veracity  of  the  Irish  people  (September  1681),  and  in  the 
December  of  that  year  he  was  run  through  the  body  in  a  dud  in 
which  he  engaged  as  second.  During  the  bsl  years  Of  the  rfign 
of  King  Charles  II.  be  saw  service  in  the  English  r^imenta  which 
wereattachedtothearmy  of  Louis  XIV.  otFnoce.  licaeotarfOB 
of  King  Jamc*  II.  led  to  his  return  home. 

He  took  part  In  the  suppression  of  the  Western  rebetlbn  at  fhe 
battle  of  Scdgemoor  on  the  6th  of  July  168 v  In  the  following  year 
he  was  promoted  to  a  colonelcy.  King  James  had  adopted  the 
danKerous  policy  of  remodelling  tbe  Irish  army  so  as  to  turn  it  from 
a  Fr^^te^ta^t  to  a  Roman  Catholic  force,  and  Sarsheld,  whose  family 
adhered  to  the  church  of  Rome,  wai  selected  to  aisist  in  this  re- 
organization. He  went  to  IrcUn-l  wiih  Richard  Talbot,  afterwawla 
earl  of  Tyrconnel  (q.v.).  who  was  ajjikunted  commander.ia<hief  by 
the  king.  In  1688  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  who  had  no  son. 
put  him  in  po<isi>s>ion  of  the  family  estate,  which  in  thoac  troubled 
times  can  havr  lx-<  n  nf  small  advantage  to  him.  When  the  king 
lirnu^Kt  over  a  f<  w  I  i  .  -l;  -./ildieni  to  tcx  re t-  the  Kneliih,  Sarsfield  came 
in  command  of  th<  ni.  .Xs  the  kinp  wj»  dcvrtcu  by  his  army  there 
was  no  serious  fi^hiin^,  hut  S.ir'.fiilii  h.id  a  brush  with  s<.ntie  of  the 
Scottish  soldiers  in  the  ser\icc  ol  the  pnnce  of  Orange  at  Wincanton. 
when  King  lamca  disbanded  hit  army  and  fled  to  Fiance.  SarsficM 
aocompaniea  him.  In  16^9  he  returned  to  Ireland  wHh  the  Ung. 
Dufing  the  earlier  onit  of  the  war  he  did  good  service  by  securing 
ComaaClK  for  the  Jacobites.  The  kine,  who  is  said  to  have  described 
him  as  a  Iwave  fellow  who  had  rvo  head,  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of 
brig.idicr.  and  then  m.iir.r-Keneral  with  some  reluctance.  It  was  not 
till  after  the  battle  ol^  the  Boyne  (ist  of  July  1600),  and  during 
the  siege  of  Limerick,  that  Sarsnetd  came  prominently  forward.  Hu 
capture  of  a  convoy  of  military  stores  at  one  of  the  two  places  called 
Elallyneety  between  Limerick  and  Tippcrary.  delayed  the  ssene  of 
tbe  town  tin  the  winter  reins  forced  tbe  English  to  retire.  This 
achievement,  which  ia  said  by  the  duke  of  Bcswick  to  have  wmed 
ItiiilWiTi  hand.  Mde  him  &e  pepntar-fcaoe  ef  the  «ee  «iA  Ae 
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Iri»h.  Hi<  KcnrrtMity,  hit  couragt  and  hit  comnvtnd'inf  hricht.  had 
alrcaijy  njminftvdcd  him  to  the  affection  o(  the  Irith.  \Vnen  the 
cauw  ol  King  James  wa§  ruined  in  Ireland.  Sarafielil  amiuted 
the  capiiulation  oi  Limcnck  and  tailed  to  Fnnoe  on  tht  UMlof 
December  1691  with  many  o(  hit  countrymen  who  cattred  tbe 
French  tcrvice.  He  received  a  commiMion  at  tieutenant-ceneral 
(inarichal  de  camp)  from  King  Louit  XIV.  and  fought  with  distinc- 
tion in  Flanden  till  he  wa»  mortally  woundf<i  at  <he  battle  ol  Landen 
or  Necrwindcn.  on  the  19th  of  AuguNt  \tf)^  lit  died  at  Huv  two  or 
thri-f  <l.iv>  jl'<r  ihf  battle.  In  lt>9l  he  hail  Utn  created  earl  of 
i  in  an  1  ■.  Kiiii;  Jarmv  He  married  Lady  llonora  de  Burgh,  by 
wh>im  he  hail  one  Mn  James,  who  died  chilJlcM  in  1718.  Hi*  widow 
married  the  duke  ol  Berwick. 

J.  Todhunter.  Ltft  cf  Patnck  SarsfiOd  (Loodon.  1895). 

SARTAIN,  JOHN  (t8o8-i8<)7)-  American  artist,  was  born  in 
London,  England,  on  the  24th  of  October  1808.  At  the  age 
of  twcniy-iwo  he  emigrated  to  America,  and  settled  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  wu  the  piooMr  of  BicaoUnt  engraving  in  America. 
EaHy  ia  his  caim  he  pdtatcd  portnb*  ia  oil  and  made  mlniat  tuts ; 
1m  eDfrave-l  [>latea  n  1841-1148  for  Grakam't  Ummm,  ptib- 
Briwd  by  Geurge  Rei  Graham  (1813-1894):  became  editor 
cod  proprietor  of  CampbeU't  Foreitn  Semi-UonlUy  htatatint 
In  1S45:  and  from  1849-18;}  published  with  Graham  Sartain't 
Union  Uafotint.  He  had  charge  of  the  art  department  of  the 
Cemconial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia,  in  1876;  look  a  prominent 
pait  in  the  work  of  the  committee  on  the  Washington  Memorial, 
by  Rudolf  Siemcring,  in  F&irmount  Park,  Philadelphia;  designed 
Bwdallions  for  the  monument  to  Washington  and  Lafayette 
elected  in  1869  in  Monument  Cenxteiy,  Philadelphi*;  and  was 
t  aembcrof  tbe  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  tbe  Fine  Arts  and  a 
cavaVere  o(  tbe  Royal.  EqyeMrian  Order  of  tbe  Ckvim  «f  Italy 
He  died  ia  PUladdpUa  on  tbe  »stb  of  October  1897.  His 
Reminiscttuts  of  a  Vtry  Old  Man  (New  York,  1899)  are  of  unusual 
interest.  Of  his  children  Willuu  Sabt/un  (b.  1843).  landscape 
and  figure  painter,  was  born  at  PhiUdclphia  on  the  iiA  of 
November  184J.  studied  under  his  father  and  undi  r  I^'on  Bonnat, 
Paris,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  ScKu  ty  ut  Amcntan  Artists, 
and  became  an  associate  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design. 
Another  son,  Sahuel  Sastain  (1830*1^),  and  a  daughter, 
Emiv  SMtTAiM  (b.  1841),  wbo  in  1888  became  pfindpal  of  the 
WkM^  School  of  Mp  Cor  Women,  me  alio  AaMikan 
■itfati. 

lARTHBi  a  departncot  of  noftlMPffteni  FMiwe,  fatned  in 

I7QO  out  of  the  eastern  part  of  Maine,  and  [lortions  of  Anjou 
and  of  Perche.  Pop.  <igo6)  421.470.  Area  J410  sq.  m.  It  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  Ome,  N.E.  by  Eure  et-Loir, 
E.  by  Loir-el-Cher,  S.  by  Indre-el-Loirc  and  Mainc-ct-Loire 
and  W.  by  Mayenne.  The  Sarthe,  a  sub-tribut.-iry  of  the  Loire, 
flows  in  a  south-westerly  direaion  through  the  department; 
and  tbe  Loire,  which  along  with  the  Sarthe  joins  the  Mayenoe 
to  loan  tbe  Maine  above  AnB«*>  travenct  its  southern  bordcn. 
Broken  and  devnted  eenntry  is  found  in  the  north  and  cast 
of  the  department,  which  daewheie  li  loIr  and  vadulating. 
^e  highest  point  (on  the  boundary  towudi  One)  Je  ft. 
Thr  Sarthe  tlowi  p.ast  Lc  Maris  and  Sablf,  receiving  the 
Meriiereau  and  the  Vcgrc  from  the  right,  .md  the  Ome  Saosnoise 
and  the  lluisnc  from  the  left.  The  Loir  passes  La  Flcchc,  and 
along  its  ch.ilky  banks  caves  have  been  hollowed  out  which, 
like  those  along  the  Cher  and  the  Loire,  serve  as  dwelling  houscs 
and  atocea.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  jt*  to  sa'  Fahr. 
Ibeiainlallikbetiiieni  tsandedta. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  live  hy  aRriculture.  There  are 
three  distinct  districts: — the  com  lands  to  the  nonh  of  the  Sarthe 
and  the  Hnime;  the  icfion  of  banco  land  and  moor,  partly  planted 
with  pine,  between  those  two  ■tnana  and  tbe  Loir;  and  the  wine- 
fiowing  country  to  the  south  of  the  Loir.  Sarthe  ranks  high  among 
Fmieh  departments  ui  the  production  of  barley,  and  more  hemp  b 
gnwn  here  than  in  any  other  department.  The  raising  of  cattle  arvd 
«f  hones,  notatily  thovr  of  the  Perche  hrrcd.  prosper*,  and  fowU 
and  geete  an^  fattened  in  large  numbers  for  the  Paris  market. 
Apples  are  LirRtlv  grown  for  cider.  The  chief  forwtt  are  thoie  of 
Bern  in  the  touih  and  Pertcigne  in  tbe  north,  but  the  department 
ovca  ite  wcH-wooded  appearance  in  •  great  measure  to  the  hedges 
panted  with  trees  which  divide  the  fteldt.  Coal,  marble  and  free- 
stone are  among  tbe  mineral  products.  Tbe  staple  industry  i»  the 
weaving  of  hemp  and  flax,  and  cotton  and  wool-wcaviog  are  a\io 
carried  on.  Paper  and  cardbeaid  am  made  In  aevml  localitic»r 


Iron-foundri".  rnpper  and  bell  foundries,  faetorics  for  provisioiv 
proLTMng.  marlilc-works  at  '^.lbl^,  poticnc*.  tili-  works.  glass-works 
and  ttained-glast  manulactorws,  curnenes,  machine  lactone*,  wire- 
jpinff  laneneai  flour' mills  end  ill  11"  its  are  also  pracnincat  in> 
SusirU  eitablishmente,  a  gnat  variety  of  which  are  found  at  tm 
Mans.  Flour,  agriniitunl  products,  live  stock  and  poultry  fora  the 
bulk  of  the  eaporta.  Tbe  department  is  aervcd  by  tbe  Wcama.^ 
OrlteM  and  the  State  ndlwaya,  and  the  Sarthe  and  Lok  pmmie 
about  too  m.  d  wamrwn.  tbn^  tbe  latter  itvor  cenim^tle 

traffic. 

Tbe  department  forms  the  diocese  of  Le  Mam  and  pait  of  tbe 
ecclesiastical  province  of  Tours,  has  its  court  of  appeal  at  Angati^ 
and  iu  educational  csntn  at  Caen,  and  constitutes  part  cm  tbe 
territory  of  the  IV  army  corps,  with  its  headquarter*  at  Le  Mana. 
The  four  arrondistement*  are  named  from  Le  Man>,  tbe  chief  town. 
La  FUche,  Mamer*  and  St  Calaii.  The  prinrinal  places  art  Lc 
Man*,  La  FWche.  La  Fertt  Bernard,  S,ibl^  ana  Sole»me<,  which 
revive  separate  treatment.  Besides  ihc^c  places.  thoM'  of  chief 
architectural  mterest  are  Le  Lude,  which  has  a  6ne  chiteau  oi  the 
RenaiimM»  period.  le  Ca8laame>  where  then  in  •  CotUc 
church  and  a  stronghold  of  tbe  tera  eentury,  and  St  Cslaii.  tbe 
chufch  of  which  dates  from  the  1410  to  the  17th  centufic*. 

SARTI,  GIUSEPPE  (i7J<>-i8o3),  ItaLan  composer,  was  bom 
at  Faensa  on  the  iSih  of  December  1729,  He  was  educated  by 
Padre  Martini,  and  appointed  organist  of  tbe  cathedral  of 
Faenu  before  tbe  completion  of  his  nineteenth  year.  Resigning 
his  appointment  la  ijja^  Satti  devoted  Uamdl  to  tbe  atndy  nf 
dramatic  miMic,  hmwrnlni  director  of  tbe  Faena  tbeetie  la 
i7Sa.  In  i7$t  ba  peoduced  bia  lint  open,  Pmmpeo,  with  (mat 
eocccm.  Hil  nett  worbs,  11  Kt  Patten,  ittdomU.  Dtmof9tm»» 
and  L'Olimpiode,  assured  him  so  brilliant  a  reputation  that  in 
I7SJ  King  Frederick  V.  of  Denmark  invited  him  to  Copenhagen, 
with  the  appoinimentt  of  HofltafKrllmeibier  and  director  of  the 
opera.  Here  he  pro<luced  his  Ciro  ruonsoscinto.  In  1 765  he 
travelled  to  Italy  to  engage  some  new  singers;  meanwhile  the 
death  of  King  Frederick  put  an  end  for  the  time  to  his  engage* 
roenl.  In  1769  he  went  to  London,  where  he  could  only  contrive 
to  ctilt  by  fivlnf  nusic  leitona.  in  1770  be  obtained  a  poet  ia 
Venloe  m  smIc  matter  at  tbe  Coiinfitoito  ddP  OBcnIcttOL 
In  1779  be  ma  eiaciad  auMtio  dl  anicBa  aft  Iba  catbedial  «l 
Mil.  n,  where  he  reiaained  tutfl  1784.  Here  be  eaerdtod  bk 

true  voc.ttion — compostrvg,  in  addition  to  at  least  twenty  of  bia 
most  successful  operas,  a  vast  quantity  of  sacred  music  for  the 
cathedral,  and  educating  a  number  of  clever  pupils,  the  most 
distinguisiiCKl  of  whom  was  ChcrubinL  In  1784  Sarti  was 
invited  by  the  empress  Catherine  II.  to  St  Petersburg.  On  hie 
way  Cbilber  be  stopped  at  Viowa,  where  the  emperor  Joseph  II. 
receives  Urn  tvitb  marked  favour,  and  where  be  made  tbe 
acqpaiatagcB  af  Moaait.  Ba  readied  St  Fetenbttig  in  1785, 
and  at  «iMe  toak  Ika  dbactka  «l  tba  open.  Cor  wbkli  he  COB- 
poeed  emay  — wptetta,  hmldm  mam  very  mlkhit  Mcwd  amit, 
indudfait  a  Tt  Dttm  for  die  victory  of  Oebakev.  In  he 

introduced  the  firing  of  rra!  crinr.-iri  He  Tcmsined  in  Russia 
until  1801,  when  his  health  was  bo  broken  that  he  solicited 
permission  to  return.  Tbe  emperor  Alexander  disn-.iiicd  him 
in  1802  with  a  liberal  petition;  letters  of  nobility  had  been 
granted  to  him  by  the  empress  Catherine.  His  most  successful 
operas  in  Russia  were  Armiia  voA  Ofege,  for  tbe  latter  of  whicb 
tbe  empress  herself  wiMa  lha  WtMOn.  Sarti  diad  at  BvMa  m 
tbe  s8tb  of  July  i8oa. 

SartAopanllhirlillinatfhaahatBlBaMitaBMd^llaBart, 
wb9  introdneed  an  air  ftom  h  fattft  Aa  aappw  iMM  la  Am 
datantd.  It  abouM  be  noted  that  Moaartli  Wtm  it  Ffger* 
owed  a  great  deal  to  the  influence  of  this  opera,  which  w.is 
performed  in  \'ienna  in  1784.  Tbe  admirable  Lbrttto  by  Da 
Pontc,  author  of  the  libretti  of  Figaro  and  Don  Giwannt,  shoe's 
similar  situations,  and  the  complicated  &nak  of  tbe  6nt  act 
served  aa  n  aeadtl  to  Moaait  far  tha  flada  a(  lha  kat  aa  «f 

Fitaro. 

8ARZAMA.  a  town  and  episcopal  eee  of  Uginfa,  Italy,  la  lha 
province  of  Ceaoa,9  E.  of  S(ie8ia,«a  tha  iaBiiqrtaFba,at  lha 
point  where  the  nOway  to  nimn  dlvofm  to  the  north,  jp  It 

above  sea-levc!.  Pop.  (1901)  6r,'^t  (town);  11,850  (commune). 
The  handsome  cathedral  of  white  marble  in  the  Gothic  style, 
dating  from  1355,  was  completed  in  1474.  It  contains  two 
elaborately  -sculpt  urcd  ailan  oi  the  latter  period.  The  former 
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dtai^el  (now  Raol),  built  by  the  Pisans,  wzs  demolished  and 
rc -erected  by  Lorenzo  «le'  Medici.  The  castle  o(  SariancUo  was 
buili  by  Ca^truccio  Cistracani  (d.  I3>S),  whose  tomb  by  the 
Pisan  Giovanni  di  Balducci  is  in  S.  Francesco.  The  PtUzxo 
dd  CapiUno,  by  Giuliano  da  Maiano  (1472),  has  been  entirely 
altmd.  Sanaoa  has  one  of  the  nou  important  glass-boiile 
fKMtiM  IB  Italy,  abe  b«kli-«oflM  aad  •  ptient  fuel  (actoty . 

Sunn*  «M  tlie  UrtliiilMe  of  Ptape  NkMas  V.  Its  poaition 
at  the  entrance  to  the  valley  of  the  Magra  (anc.  Uacra),  the 
boundary  between  Eiruria  and  Liguria  in  Roman  times,  gave  it 
military  im|xjrtince  in  the  middle  ages.  It  arose  as  ihc  succcisor 
of  the  antient  Luni,  3  m.  S.E.;  the  first  mention  of  it  is  found 
in  an  l  in  W02  the  episcopal  5>  c  wa_s  tran-.fcrrcd  hither. 

A  branch  of  the  Cadolingi  di  Uorgonuovo  family,  lords  of 
Fucecchio  in  Tuscany  from  the  loth  century  onwards,  which 
had  acquired  the  luiae  of  Booapaitc,  had  Kltlcd  twar  Sarzana 
before  ii^;in  istaaMaibcrof  the  famOy  took  up  his  residence 
w  Mutdo,  and  heMe.  anofAng  to  aome  authorities,  was  de- 
aeearfed  the  emperor  Napoleoa  I.  Saraana,  owing  to  its  posit  Ion 
on  the  frontier,  changed  maitcit  OMfC  than  once,  betongin^  fir^t 
to  Pisa,  then  to  Florence,  then  to  the  Banco  di  S.  Giorgtu  of 
Genoa  and  from  157^  to  Genoa  iivlf.  In  1814  it  wu  assigncl 
to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  the  frontier  iKtween  Uguria  and 
Tuscany  l>cing  now  made  to  run  hciwrcn  it  and  Carrara. 

SASANA  VAMSA,  a  history  ot  the  Buddhist  order  in  Burma, 
which  was  composed,  in  that  country,  by  PaflM-simi  in  1851. 
It  is  written  in  Pali  proae;  and  is  basc«l  on  earlier  documents, 
in  Pali  or  Burmese,  still  extant,  but  not  yet  edited.  The  earlier 
Bart  of  the  track  dealt  irith  the  history  of  Buddhism  outside  of 
lliinBa  This  is  baaed  on  the  MahXvaqtts,  aad  other  weU-koown 
C^^am,  Bwlta;  aBd  haa  no  iadependcat  vatue.  Th»  hum  pert 
of  the  «o(k,  about  three-IUtht  of  the  whole,  deab«Ith  Buddhism 
in  Burma,  and  contains  information  not  obtainable  elsewhere. 
Down  to  the  i  ith  century  the  account  is  meagre,  legendary  and 
incredible.  After  that  flaic  it  is  sober,  intelligible  and  in  all 
probability  mostly  accurate.  This  portion  o<rupirs  al>r)ut  one 
hundred  pages  8vo in  the  excellent  e  Kimn  ni  the  text  [)rr]).^rcil 
for  the  Pali  Text  Society  in  1897  by  Dr  Mabel  Bode.  It  shows 
a  continuous  literary  effort  through  theci|^taiidahalf  centuries, 
and  constantly  renewed  ecclesiastical  controversy.  The  latter 
is  coooemed  for  the  most  pan  with  minor  questions  relating  to 
ralcB  of  the  older,  these  heiaf  a  tendcaqr,  aa  idaaatlons  of  the 
rolta  crept  hi  with  the  lapse  of  tine,  to  harit  hadt  to  tha  original 
simplicity.  Of  differences  in  mat  lets  of  doctfiaa  there  to  no 
mention  is  this  manual.  Dr  Bode  has  prefixed  to  her  edition  a 
detailed  suTimary  of  the  contcrits  of  the  book.    (T.  \V.  R.  D.) 

SASARAM,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Shahab.ad  district 
o(  Bengal,  with  a  station  on  the  East  Indian  railway,  406  m.  N.W. 
from  Calcutta.  Pop.  (1901)  ;j, 644.  It  is  famous  as  containing 
the  tomb  of  the  Afghan  Shrr  Shah,  who  defeated  Humayun 
aad  bocame emperor  of  Delhi  (1540-1545).  The  tomb,  which  is 
the  fiBiat  example  of  Mahommedan  architecture  in  Bengal, 
«aada  on  aa  island  In  the  Buddie  of  aaaniiidal  lake.  Ckaeby 
is  tbo  toBA  of  Sher  Shah%  fuhtr. 

lASIL  (i)  A  frameimfc  of  BBOd  b  which  glass  Is  fixed  for 
•  window,  particularly  a  frame WOli  for  large  panes  of  glass  in 
two  parts  w  f-  ich  o[vn  and  shut  by  sliding  up  or  down.  The  word 
is  a  corruption  of  the  Fr.  chAjsis,  chisit,  Lat.  capsa.hot,  case, 
cnpert,  to  Ix^d.  The  word  is,  therefore,  a  doublet  of  "  case  " 
sad  "cash  "  {qqt).  (j)  A  long  band  of  silk  or  other  fine  or 
omanientti!  material  worn  round  the  waist  or  over  the  shoulders 
as  part  of  a  woman's  or  child's  dress,  or  as  a  sign  or  badge  of 
office,  or  as  part  of  an  ofhdal  costume  or  tmiform.  The  word 
is  aa  adapuiioa  of  the  Arab.  nuslin,  c^ecially  used  (of 
the  Mft  bmhHb  or  iHken  bands  used  for  wiapplag  Toaad  the  head 
iathafofmof  atttihaR).  la  itioailsrvMa  la  Eo^iih  It  appears 
aa  a  term  used  by  oriental  travdfeia  aad  writen  en  the  Eut  as 
aa  equivalent  for  a  Mahommedan. 

lASKATCHEWAN,  a  proNnnce  of  Western  Canada,  1)'ing 
between  the  two  provinces  of  .\lbcrta  and  Manitoba.  Area, 
aso.650  sq.  m.  The  south-eastern  portion  is  chiefly  prairie, 
habig  the  coBtfaiBBtlea  of  tho  aeeoad  pnbk  at^pe  bund  ia 


Manitoba.  About  104'  W.  the  Missouri  Coteau,  an  elevation 
of  several  hundred  feet,  probably  an  old  glacial  moraine,  crosses 
the  southern  boundary  and  runs  north-westward,  bang  the 
eastern  escarpment  of  the  third  prairie  steppe  wUch  runs  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Several  ckvatkmaot  aoM an fonad ia 
the  southern  half  of  the  provinet.'  On  thocaBtnlpaiCof  tho 
sombem  bwtndary  ia  Wood  Moantah,  a  lucttMlon  of  day  hois. 
On  the  loBir  level  b  llooaa  Monataln,  aad  north  of  it  Beaver 


Hills  aad  Toochnood  HQIa.  Hmso  are  elevatioos  of  morainal 
or  glacial  deposits.  The  river  Saskatchewan  (f  .w.)  gives  its 
name  to  the  province.  In  oenttal  Saskatchewan  near  the  south 
bend  of  the  South  SadutdMBaa  begins  the  river  QbTAppoUb 
("  Who  Calls? 'O.BUcfaiBna  eastward,  and  crooiIngtliBBatcm 
boundary  of  Manitoba  falls  into  the  Assiniboine  river.  Farther 
to  the  south  rise*  the  Souris  river,  which  flows  parallel  to  the 
Missouri  Coteau,  passes  southward  into  N.  Dakota,  and  again 
entering  the  province  of  Manitoba  finds  its  way  ai  length  into 
tte  AaaiBihaiae  ihw.'.  North  ot  the  Sailaffhrwia  liwar  tba 
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Surface  of  the  province  l>ect)mes  heavily  wooded,  and  ihb  great 
forest  continues  through  the  broken  Laurcntian  and  Cambrian 
region,  bccominj;  <lwarfrd  as  ii  rocs  north.  In  this  portion  of 
the  province  are  found  Rcindct^r  Like,  and  noith-wcsl  of  this 
the  easterly  portion  of  Lake  Athabasca,  which  is  on  the  pro- 
vincial boundary  line  of  Albert*. 

CliitaU. — Kxti'nding  as  the  province  docs  from  north  lo  snulh 
for  more  than  750  ni  .  it  n.,iy  W-  readily  teen  that,  m  ttic  i  jse 
ol  AUwrta.  there  will  he  a  Rrcat  range  of  climate  and  tem[)oraturc. 
The  south-«c>tern  part  ol  the  province  u  influenced  much  by  the 
Chinook  winds  which  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  valleys  come 
thnmgh  Albcfta.  The  dimate  hm  is  dfy.  and  nnions  of  the 
cooBtiy  MMl  inigstion.  In  sjeth-— swm  SMhatchewaa  the 
pnirie  lieao*  a  hnicr  le«cl«  thcee  »  hmnc  molituie.  ami  the  dimtte 
in  winter  is  niora  sieatly.  The  whole  province  61  SetkatchewM, 
♦«rept  th?  south-western  part,  is  well  watered.  As  in  the  cav!  of 
AlU-rU.  the  ».)uthern  third  of  Sa»k.nclirw.in  h:\\  .1  miKl.  r.itr  .mil 
changeable  climate:  in  the  central  third  ranging  from  Rcgina  to 
Prince  Albert  it  is  alHHly.  while  in  the  northern  tMid.  thio^ih  the 
Lamtntian  icgioa  to  ttr  N.»  It  n  sevcft.  Compara  the 
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The  snimal  life  of  Saskatchewan  resemble*  that  of  Alberta  (f  .r.), 
excepting  the  mountain  lion,  mountain  sheep  and  mountain  goat, 
wMiUt  belong  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Th«  plant  life  of  SsMCat- 
in  is  much  like  that  of  eattcm  Alberta.  The  Douolas  fir  and 
varieties  of  fine  lound  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  do  not 


of  1906  the  popuktiM  of  Saakat> 
cbawia  was  ImiikI  to  be  3571763.  It  had  grown  fioai  91,179 
bl  1901  (the  area  of  the  province  being  in  1906  somewhat  greater 
than  In  1901).  The  population  u  to  a  large  extent  Caiutdian, 

and  the  imniigration  has  been  largely  from  (i)  the  British  Isles; 
(j)  the  United  States;  (3)  the  continent  of  Europe.  Several  large 
bodies  of  fom^^rii  rs  iirc  ii.)i;nJ.  Thu  rc  is  .\  rommuruty  of  upwards 
of  8000  Doukhobors — a  sect  of  Russian  Quakers.  Their  tenets 
are  peculiar,  involving  opposition  to  form  ill  religion,  to  marriage 
and  to  Ittbaiission  to  govcrnntental  reqtiircments.  They  desire 
to  bold  their  land  in  common.  The  Russian  writer  Tolstoy 
Vie  e  piVBMter  of  this  imaiicntioB.  CoBsidciehk  bodies  of 
GalkieaesedwioaiidiBtbeiMoviBee.  Onthelailianpopula- 
Ika  then  mm  9049  in  1901;  end  of  Indian  half-tanede  7949  in 
|]w  ttme  yter.  The  Indians  of  Saskatchewan  an  cMefly  Plain 
or  Wood  Crees,  with  a  mixture  among  ihcm  of  Saultcaux.  To- 
thc  south  small  bands  of  Assiniboines  arc  found,  and  here 
there  small  compiarufS  of  refugee  Sioux  from  the  United 
States.  All  the  In<!ians  are  on  government  reserves.  In  these 
reserves  along  the  Qu'.\p[>elle  river  are  presented  many  csaniplcs 
of  the  successful  management  of  the  Indians  by  the  Donunion 
govenunent.  These  reserves  aio  lemilji  aelf-suppoiting;  the 
Indians  have  comfortable  bouses,  grow  considerable  crops  of 
gnin,  make  large  quantitice  of  hay  and  poaaeia  herds  of  cattle. 
At  Regina,  Qu'AppeUe,  Ooeked  iekce  and  other  indmtrial 
aehools,  young  ImHiiw  hoth  male  and  iMwole  iwiw  a 
practical  edotttlDB.  Miaar  ef  (kan  m  wtUag  egMdlent 
farmen. 

Ccternmtnt,  firr.— Throughout  the  province  the  raunidpal  (>ttrm 
of  ■elf.to^'*^i*^t,  especially  in  the  cities,  towns  and  vittages.  is 
being  introduced.  There  are  two  dtics  la  the  province,  (1)  Kcfiina 
(popw  ^tos  in  1907),  the  capital:  (*)  Moose  Jaw  (pop.  4249).  The 
latter  1^  a  divisional  point  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  railwav,  and 
owes  its  importance  (  hi.  lly  to  its  railway  connexioiw.  In  the 
northern  porti<in  of  the  province  are  two  considerable  towns  (t) 
Prince  Albert  (pop.  yoos),  on  the  banks  of  the  Sctth  Saskauhewan 
river,  giving  promise  of  Docoming  a  manufacturing oeatK,  having  as 
it  has  the  great  forest  on  the  north  aide  of  th*  SaahnteheMin  river, 
adjoining  it.  (2)  Saskatoon  (pop.  301 1),  on  the  South  SasiaMchewan 
fiver.  This,  thoUEh  a  ncv  town.  Hdi  fair  to  become  a  Rreat  railway 
centre-  Here  the  f'aw.i  lian  I'.i  ihc.  the  Canailian  Nnrihern  anil  the 
Grand  Trunk  Paci6c  railways  all  cross  the  great  river  of  the  province. 

and  tfMwtafy  to  this  town  b  •  leifi  em  of  acaWe  and 


The  Saskatdiewan  ia  to  aoow  extent  nevigatcd.  but  a 

obstacle»  the  Grand  Rapids,  near  the  anouih  «  the  river,  require* 
a  canal  to  allow  the  entrance  of  stcaosers  isiie  Lake  Winnipeg.  The 
southern  part  of  the  province  is  being  covered  by  railways,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  railway  having  its  main  line  generally  parallel  to 
llie  inleriuttonal  boundary  line,  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  10  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  This  railway  has  south  of  its  main  line 
two  imponant  branches:  (1)  The  "  Sod"  line  from  Moose  /aw  to 
Estevan.  and  connecting  with  the  United  States'  system  o(  railways. 
(2)  The  Areola  branch  from  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  province 
running  to  Recina.  Another  branch  leaves  the  main  line  (or  the 
north  at  Kirkrila,  and  this  will  mjkr  a  direct  communication  with 
Edmonton,  while  another  branch  line  enters  the  province  at  Harro«'t>y 
and  runs  wesityard  to  join  the  Kirkella  branch  on  >;  >  v»  j\  tu  ^o>.t  it  .  .n 
and  Edmonton.  The  Canadian  Northern  railway  hat  a  Unc  »htch 
enters  the  province  at  Togo  and  following  the  Saskaichewao  kavas 
the  province  at  Uoydminstcr  and  pHshce  on  to  Edtaonton.  The 
Grand  Trunk  Psdfic  railway  foHows  a  diieet  line  fiom  Winaipeg 
fi  i>im.>nton,  entering  the  pravfaieeat  s**  *S'  N.  end  icavhw k  at 

Si^  35'  N  for  the  west. 

Ihc  thiL-f  industries  of  Saskatchewan  are  catllc-rearmg  in  the 
northern  part  anil  grain  growing  in  the  south  of  the  province.  Coal 
is  lound  on  the  Saskatchewan,  and  a  tight  variety  of  lignite  on  the 
Souria  river  near  the  international  bounosry.  The  province  foHows 
in  general  the  plan  of  government  found  in  the  oiner  provinces  of 
the  Dominion.  The  capital  of  the  province  is  Regina  A 
provincial  governor  lives  at  Regina  and  he  has  a  cabinet  of  (our 
ministers.  The  legislature  consists  of  twenty-five  members.  Tbe 
province  has  ailoplit.1  a  public  schools  act,  which  has  a  proviso  for 
the  establishment  of  separate  schools,  but  this  is  so  surruun<led  by 
restrictions  as  to  be  almost  non -effective,  every  such  school  being 
required  in  all  particulars  to  follow  the  putaiic  school  modcL  The 
system  covers  both  secondary  and  prfmary  public  schools  A 
normal  school  is  in  ofx-r.-itifm  at  Rcv'Ina. 

The  religions  of  the  jt^-'HiIc  arc  .Mnular  to  th.jso  in  the  other  western 
provinces  of  Caiuda.  The  principal  denoounationa  were  in  1901  aa 
follows;— 


Presbyterians      .  .  17.151 

Roman  Catholics  .  17,116 

Church  of  England  .  16,418 

Methodists     .    .  .  11,528 

Lutherans      .    .  .  12,098 


Baptists  .  .  adii 
Doukhobors  .  g|eO 
Craek  Churdi. 


History. — The  history  of  Saskatchewan  gathers  round  tbe 
Hudson's  H:vy  Coni[uny.  The  open  |.Ia.ins  of  l!ic  south  were  tbe 
home  of  the  buUalo  an  l  few  [^xjsts  Acre  csUblibhed  here,  but  the 
Saskatchewan  river  w;is  the  RTo:;t  line  of  communication  for 
the  fur-traders.  It  was  first  reached  by  the  Montreal  fur-traders 
in  1766,  and  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  from  Hudson  Bay 
in  1772.  By  this  route  the  traders  reached  the  great  fur  country 
of  Macketu.ie  river,  and  the  forts  on  the  Saskatchewan  rivet  were 
notable.  These  were  Fort  Cumbalaod,  Feet  Carbon  and 
Fdwewloa  Heuee.  Alfiaodcf  Mar Itenrir  in  rft^  left  Bdawloa 
end  Fort  Chlpewyan  (on  Athabaaca)  and  gotng  noithwaid 
discovered  Mackeniie  river  and  reached  the  Arctic  Sea.  On  his 
second  voyage,  leaving  Fort  Chipcwyan,  he  gained  the  Peace 
river,  and  by  means  of  this  crossed  the  Rocky  .Mountains  and 
reached  the  Piiitic  co.xst  (July  j:nd,  1793),  being  first  of  white 
men,  north  of  .Mexico,  to  cross  the  continent.  The  Saskatchewan 
and  Mackenzie  river  basins  were  the  real  fur  country  of  tbe 
traders.  The  northern  portion  of  the  province  of  Saskatchewan 
is  still  the  home  of  the  fur-trader. 

SASKATCHEWAN  (Cree:  "  Rapid  River  "),  e  river  of  Alberto 
and  Saskatchewan  provinces,  Canada.  Two  large  strcanu  known 
•a  tbe  North  and  South  Saakatcbewan  unite  neer  Prince  AltMrts 
andtheneeikiwE.inteLakeWinBipeg.  The  North  SailutcbewaB 
rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  S'*  07'  N.  and  117*  06'  W., 
and  flows  cast,  though  with  many  windings,  receiving  several 
important  tributaries,  induding  the  Clearwater,  Brazcau  and 
Battle.  The  South  Saskatchewan  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Bow  and  the  Belly,  (he  fMrtner  and  larger  of  which  riws  in  western 
Alberta  in  one  of  the  highest  districts  of  the  Rockies.  Flowing 
east  in  an  extremely  tortuous  course,  it  recdves  the  watenof  the 
Red  Doer,  and  farther  on  turns  abruptly  north  to  ita  junction 
with  tbe  Other  branch.  The  length  ol  IM  tudled  Saakatcbewan 
is  about  300  n.;  ahalhw  dmight  iteuMfe  aaoead  fnn  Its 
mouth  to  EdowBtoB  oa  tbe  Noitk  Bnadi»  n  dklance  of  about 
Sso  m. 

SAggiinn,  or  Sassaman  Dykastv  (or  Sasanuk),  the  ruling 
4yaa«ty  of  the  aeo-Flaiien  empire  Imnded  Iqr  Aidntair  L 
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A-O.  >76  ami  destroyed  by  the  Arabs'in  6J7.  The  dynasty  u 
Mined  after  Sflstn,  an  ancestor  of  Ardashir  I.  For  a  list  of  the 
kings  and  the  hatoqrof  the  empire  see  Pkbsu:  A  ncient  History, 
Mction  viii.;  Ibriulil  see  also  CAUPnATC.  section  A,  (  1. 

tiMiBI,  •  Unm  and  udiiepiKafial  Mr  oi  Saidiid*,  cqiital 
of  the  pMvincc  of  Suuri,  Btuitcd  in  the  N.W.  oonwr  «f  fkc 
kbnd,  12)  m.  by  rail  S.E.  of  Porto  Torres  on  thf  north  coast, 
and  III  m.  N.W.  of  Alghero  on  the  west  coast,  761  ft.  above 
Scj  IcvcJ.  Pop.  (igo6)  34,!k)7  (town);  41,638  (rommunc)-  The 
Arjponcsc  caMic  and  ihc  Genoese  walls  have  l>evn  demolished 
in  recent  litncs,  and  the  town  has  a  nno<lcfn  aspect,  \vi;h  sp.icious 
Streets  mad  squares.  The  catbedraJ  has  a  banique  (a(a<ici  but 
traces  of  Romanesque  work  (nth  century)  can  be  seen  at  the 
rite  aad  ia  the  campanile.  The  see  was  transferred  from  Porto 
TonCK  in  1441.  S.  Maria  di  Betlcmme  has  a  good  facade  and 
KooMoque  portal  of  itaeoid  ol  Um  ijth  (?)  century  (D.  Scmo^ 
b  VAfU,  1905,  134).  In  the  mnu^pil  eoBection  >re  a  few 
pictures  of  interest.  Tbe  museum  in  the  university  has  an  inter- 
esting collection  of  intiquities,  largely  formed  by  G.  Spano,  from 
aO parts  of  the  island,  and  bclonRin};  to  the  prehistoric,  Phr>cnician 
and  Roman  peri<>ds.  To  the  cast  of  the  town  is  the  K«iitana 
del  Roselto,  which  supplied  the  town  with  water  before  the 
coctttruction  o(  the  aqueduct,  the  water  being  brought  up  in  small 
barrels  by  donkeys.  Sasaari  is  connected  by  rail  by  a  branch 
m.  E  S  E  to  Chiiivani)  with  the  main  line  from  Cagliari 
to  Golfo  de^li  Arand,  and  with  Porto  Torres  and  Aighcro.  To 

mtwiM^'uw  idawL 

Tbeilatealtlieori^of  the  town  is  uncertain;  but  it  was  00 
doabl  foumled  as  tbe  resdt  of  mitrrations  from  Porto  Torres. 

This  ,11  h  i'dly  have  occurred  during  the  jith  century,  when 
Wc  find  tlit  jiWiVt  of  Torres  or  Logudoro  residing  «ithcr  at  Porto 
Torre*  or  at  Ardara;  but  it  mu&t  have  occurred  before  1:17, 
when  a  body  of  Corsicans,  driven  out  of  their  island  by  tbe 
cruellies  of  a  Visconti  of  Pisa,  took  refuge  at  Sassari,  and  gave 
their  name  to  a  part  of  the  town.  About  this  time  we  find  one 
the  pmiiti  residing  at  Sassari  for  a  whole  summer,  no  doubt 
t»  cacap*  tbe  mafaula.  The  ^tdiU  oontianed  to  eifat  at  least 
□■lil  i>7St  ud  perhapa  till  itS4,  but  abdvt  iiteSaMari  aems 
to  have  shaken  itscU  ftce,  and  bi  1*75  and  taSi  we  find  Pisa 
trtating  Sassari  as  a  free  In  128$,  four  years  after  the 

defeat  of  Meloria,  Pisa  cc<]ed  Sass.\ri  to  Genoa;  but  S.vssari 
enjoyed  internal  autonomy,  and  in  1316  publbhe<l  its  statutes 
(jtill  enta::  I,  ■  bich  arc  perhaps  in  part  the  reproduction  of 
earlier  oae»j  These,  however,  did  not  last  long,  for  in  1 3  Sassari 
submitted  to  the  Aragoncse  king,  and  lost  its  independence. 
Saaaari  was  sacked  by  the  French  In  1527,  and  disastrous  pesti- 
ItMca  are  recorded  in  i  $18,  i  $80  and  165s.  In  1795  Sassari  was 

Ideas  town  by  the  Ftancb  Rewoliitioni  an  imitmctloa  «f  ibo 
pceple  led  by  one  Angioi  luted  only  %  dMMt  wUI«,  aad  led  to 

reactionary  measures. 
See  P.  Satia-Bnaca,  B  Ctrntm  di  Stmii  mri  mmM  JJ/f  *  XIV 

(Rone,  iMj).  (T.  As.) 

SASSIMA  (or  Sarsina,  the  modern  form),  an  ancient  town  of 
Umbria,  Italy,  on  the  left  bank  ol  the  river  Sapis  (Savio),  16  m. 
S.  of  Caescoa  (Ceseoa).  In  366  b.c.  bo^h  consuls,  on  different 
dates,  celebrated  a  triumph  over  the  Sossinatce,  as  is  recorded  in 
tbe  PatH,  and  in  the  enumeration  of  the  ItiJiaA  aliieB  of  the 
BMoaaa  in  sas  iic  tbe  Umbri  and  Saain^ea  aw  mentioned, 
«•  an  equal  looting,  as  providing  }o,oeo  men  between  theoi. 
It  is  possible  that  the  /rttau  Sapinia  the  name  of  which  is  derived 
from  the  river  Sapts)  mMilioned  by  Livy  in  the  account  of  the 
Roman  marches  against  the  Boii  in  201  and  11/6  n  c.  formed  a 
pirt  of  the  Sissinatts.  The  [h>cI  riaulus  w.is  a  n.nivt-  of  Sassina 
(b.  254  M  c  ).  The  town  was  of  some  irnfxirlancc,  .is  insciipt i(ins 
tbom;  these  are  pteservcd  in  the  local  museum.  Kemains  of 
Several  buildings,  one  of  which  was  probably  the  public  balhs, 
hava  been  fbiud  (A.  Santardli  in  fl«tiMi«  dkf^i  tttn, 
SJOi  A.  NcgrioB,  ibU.,  i^eOi  J9>).  lu  miik  h  ffeqticnily 
■wilwied  wn  doubt  it  was  tbe  centte  of  •  pasture  districts- 
aad  Ik  pnwidad  »  aandicr  «f  Mcltilis  tot  tbe  praetorian  guard. 
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An-  episcopal  see  was  founded  here  in  tbe  3rd  century  aj>.  and 
still  exlos.  Tbe  pwitat  lowii  baa  isgi  Inbabltants  (coomntae, 

SASSOON.  SIR  ALBERT  ABDOLUH  DAVID,  Baxt.  (1818- 
1896),  British  Indian  (ihilanihropist  and  mercbant,  was  bora  at 
Bagdad  on  thp  >sth  of  July  1818,  a  nenber  of  a  Jewltb  fafltOy 

settled  there  since  tbe  beginning  of  the  i^th  century,  and  previ- 
ously in  Spain.  His  father,  a  irading  Dagdad  merchant,  was 
driven  by  repeated  Anti-Semitic  outbreaks  to  remove  from  Bag- 
dad to  Bushire.  Persia,  and,  in  iSjj,  he  settled  in  Bombay  where 
he  founded  .1  !  banking  and  mercantile  business.  Albert 
S.a&soon  was  educated  io  India,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father 
became  head  of  the  firm.  He  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  city 
of  Botribay,  an>ong  his  gifts  b«ng  the  Sassoon  do^k,  completed 
in  1875,  and  a  handsome  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  new 
£4pbinat04M  Uigb  School  la  1867  be  waa  made  a  C^I^  and 
iB  i87t  a  Koigbl  of  tbe  BatlL*  la  1875  be  virited  Enffauid  aad 
received  the  frsedom  of  the  dty  of  London.  Sboitly  aftctwanb 
Jie  settled  in  England,  and  was  made  a  baronet  In  1890.  Ho 
died  at  Brighton  on  tbe  34th  of  October  iRr>6. 

8ATARA. a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Central 
divisit)nof  Bombay.  The  name  is  derive<J  from  the"  seventeen  " 
walls,  towe»  and  gat<s  which  the  fort  was  supix>^e<l  to  possess. 
The  town  is  ijio  ft.  above  sea-level,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Kistna  and  Vena,  56  m.  S.  of  Poona.  Pop.  (1901)  i6,ea3. 

The  District  op  Sataka  has  an  area  of  482  5  sq.  m.  It  contains 
two  UU  lysteoiik  tbe  Sdiyadri.  «r  maib  ranfe  of  tbe  Western 
Ghat%  and  the  Mabadao  nafo  aad  its  oflmoots.  The  former 
•nins  tbrongfa  tbe  dbtrict  from  north  to  south,  white  the  Mahadeo 
range  starts  about  10  m.  north  of  Mahahalcshwar  and  stretches 
cast  and  south-east  across  the  wh  Ir  I n  idth  of  the  district. 
The  Mahad«o  hills  are  bold,  present  mg  bare  scarps  ol  bUck  rock 
like  fortresses.  Within  Satara  are  two  river  systems — the 
Bhima  system  in  a  small  pari  of  the  north  and  north-east,  and 
the  Kisina  system  throughout  the  rest  of  the  district.  Tbe  hill 
forests  have  a  large  store  of  timber  and  firewood.  The  whole  of 
Satara  falls  within  the  Dcccan  trap  area;  the  htib  consist  of 
tc^  bitenected  by  atiaU  of  basalt  aad  t«{pped  with  bteritt» 
whde^  of  tliadidierant  aoflson  tbeplalna,  tbe  coomoacst  ii  tba 
black  loamy  cby  ocmtabitng  carbonate  of  line.  Thb  when  well 
watered  is  capable  of  yielding  heavy  corps.  Satara  contains 
some  important  .irrigation  works,  including  t^  Kistna  canal. 
In  some  ol  the  western  parts  of  the  district  the  average  annual 
rainfall  exceeds  joo  in,;  but  on  the  cxstern  side  water  is  scanty, 
the  rainfall  var>-ing  from  40  in.  in  Satara  town  to  less  than  is  in. 
in  some  places  farther  east.  The  population  in  1901  was  1,146,559, 
showing  a  decrcaieof  6%  in  the  preceding  decade.  Tbeoriadpal 
crops  are  niHct,  ptibe,  oO-seeds  and  sugar-cana  Tha  oiiiy 
mairafictum  ait  cottoa  dotb»  blaakets  aad  btasa-warav  Tbe 
district  is  trsveraed  tma  notth  0>  soatb  by  Ibe  Sowtbaa 
Mahrsi  t  a  railway,  passing  ion.  from  Satan  towm  Tbe  Satara 
agency  comprises  the  two  feudatory  states  of  Pbsltan  and  Aundb. 
Total  area  844  sq.m. ;  pop.  (ir/51)  100,660. 

On  the  overthrow  of  the  J.idhav  dyn.osty  in  rju  the  district 
passed  to  ihe  .Mahommedan  power,  which  w.is  consolidated  in 
the  reign  of  tbe  liahmani  kings.  On  the  dedirte  of  the  Bahmanis 
towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century  the  Bijapur  kihgs  finally 
asserted  themselves,  snd  undrr  these  kings  tbe  Mahrattas  arose 
and  laid  tbe  fouodation  of  an  independent  kingdom  with  Satara 
as  its  capital.  Inti^gues  aad  diiacnaiooa  in  tbe  pdac*  led  to  tbe 
as(endancy  «f  the  F^was,  who  removed  tbe  capital  to  Foooa 
in*  1749,  and  degraded  the  raja  of  Satara  into  the  position  of  a 
political  prisoner.  The  war  of  i8t7  dosed  the  career  of  the 
p<'jhsva5,  and  the  British  then  restored  the  tituLir  raja,  and 
assigned  to  him  the  principality  of  Satara,  with  xo  area  much 
larpcr  ih.m  the  present  district.  In  consequence  of  fkolitical 
intrigues,  he  was  deposed  in  1839,  and  his  brother  waa  placed  00 
the  throne.  This  priiK*  dying  without  male  bdn  la  1848^ 
tbe  state  was  tesumrd  by  the  British  (oveniment. 

MntUIKfiiim  the  Lai.  «aMI<t,aa  attendant),  ia  artianeoiy* 
a  small  opaqoo  body  icvoMng  aronad  a  planet,  as  ilm  mooa 
aioind  lbs  eaitb  (tee  Puunr).  Ia  the  theory  of  cnbk  carrel. 
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SATIN-SPAR— SATIRE 


Anliut  Caylqr  defiaed  tbe  MtdUu  o(  a  givta  line  to  be  the  Ito' 
Joiniiiig  the  thite  pdntt  Ib  wWfh  trnfurittt  et  the  iatenMlloM 
fli  the  sivea  (prUnary)  line  and  curve  afain  meet  the  curve. 

lATUI-tPAB,  a  name  given  to  certain  fibrous  minerals  which 
exhibit,  especially  when  polished,  a  soft  satiny  or  silky  lustre, 
and  are  therefore  sometimes  us<:<l  as  ornamental  stones.  Such 
fibrous  mi!Kr:i!!.  occur  usually  in  the  form  of  veins  or  bands, 
having  the  fibrrs  disposed  transversely.  The  most  common 
kind  of  »aiin  si>ar  is  a  while  finely-fibrous  gypsum  not  infre- 
Qttcnlly  found  in  the  Keuper  marls  of  Notlinghamshire  and 
Dabyihirc,  and  used  for  beads,  &c.  Other  kinds  of  ietin-«par 
coeafat  of  cdkium  carbooate,  ia  the  foca.  ct  cithtr  anioaite 
<r  caldte^  Ooe  beiog  distinguUhed  boot  the  tteei 
bgr  giceter  hiwinf,  ud  hm  «uli  ether  hgr  tftdl 
and  optical  chanctcn.  The  mtiA-tfU  ef  AMob,  CWbI 
is  a  finely- fibrous  caldte  OCOIItillf  fal  vciu  Ib  ft  black  shale  of 
the  Car  boni  f crous  series.  FibiWtt  caldle  it  known  aomelimcs  to 
German  niincralugists  as  Allauptik, 

I  SATIN-WOOD,  a  beautiful  li^t-coloured  hard  wood,  having 
a  rich,  silky  lustre,  somctimci  finely  n^oltled  or  grained,  the 
produce  of  a  modcratc-siacd  tree,  CkioroxyloH  Smtienia  (natural 
eider  Mdiactat),  native  «C  India  and  Ceylon.  A  similar  wood, 
knetim  under  the  saow  name,  is  obtained  in  the  West  Indies, 
dw  tiee  being  probably  a  spedcs  of  Zemtkoxyhm  (natural  order 
JlmiMM*).  SaiiiHNod  «aa  to  icqiMit  Jer  rich  fiinatine  about 
the  end  of  the  ttth  eentoiy,  the  faaUmfheB  befaig  to  ornament 
panel'i  of  it  with  painted  medallions  and  floral  scrolls  and  borders. 
It  is  uvcd  for  inlaying  and  small  veneers,  in  covering  the  backs 
of  hair  and  detbea'hryJwi  and  is  awktog  naaU  ettidas  of 

turnery. 

SATIRE  (Lat.  sctira,  siUura;  see  below).  Satire,  in  its 
literary  aspect,  may  be  defined  as  the  expression  in  adequate 
terms  of  the  sense  of  amusement  or  disgust  excited  by  the 
ridkolons  or  unseemly,  provided  that  humour  is  a  distinctly 
teoognbable  dement,  and  that  the  vttciance  Is  invested  with 
BtMwy  fonn.  Witbe«a  hoMn,  atin  in  immtl^i  without 
Itoaiy  form,  U  it  weie  clownish  Jtetf eg.  Itietodeedeiceedingly 
difficult  to  define  the  limits  between  satire  and  the  tegioos  of 
Bterery  sentiment  into  which  it  shades.  The  first  exndse  of 
satire  was  no  doubt  coarse  and  boisterous.  It  must  h.wc  con- 
sisted in  gibing  at  personal  defects;  and  Homer's  description 
of  Thersitcs,  the  earhcst  cxamijle  of  litirary  satire  that  has  come 
down  to  us,  probably  conveys  an  accurate  delineation  of  the 
first  satirists.  The  character  reappears  in  the  heroic  romances 
of  Ireland  and  elsewhere;  and  it  is  everywhere  implied  that  the 
IctMed  bacUriter  is  a  warped  and  distorted  being,  readier  with 
lie  league  tlieit  hie  haadh  To  dignify  latire  by  rendering  it  the 
Iwtrunent  of  raonlity  or  the  eaodate  of  poetry  wee  a  develop- 
ment implying  considerable  advance  in  the  literary  art.  The 
latter  is  the  course  adopted  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  the 
few  passages  approximating  to  satire,  such  as  Jot  ham's  parable 
of  the  bramble  and  Job's  ironical  address  to  his  friends,  arc 
cmbrlh^licd  cuhcr  by  fancy  or  by  fctuiip.  An  intermediate  stage 
between  personal  hdicule  and  the  correction  ot  faults  and  follies 
seems  to  have  been  represented  in  Greece  by  the  UartUes, 
attributed  to  Homer,  which,  while  professed^  hunpooning  an 
Individual,  practically  tebnked  the  meddling  tdoKen  faniper- 
SMWted  in  him.  In  the  aecoanta  thtt  have  cooie  dem  to  us 
«l  the  writings  of  Ardiaochns,  the  irtt  great  neiter  of  satire, 
we  Mem  to  trace  the  elevation  of  the  instrument  of  private 
enimority  to  an  clement  in  public  life.  Though  a  merciless 
assailant  of  individuals,  Archilochus  was  also  a  distinKur^hcd 
statesman,  tuturally  for  the  most  part  in  op[Xi>.iion,  and  his 
writings  seem  to  have  fulfilled  many  of  the  functions  of  a  ncv%s- 
pepcr  press.  Tlieir  merit  is  attested  by  Quintiliani  and  Gorgias's 
cempanson  oi  them  with  Plato's  persiflage  of  the  Sophists 
pravee  ilial  their  viiulcaca  nuM  have  been  tempered  by  grace 
aadictMatent.  ArdtBedmialKgaviHllricpoeAy  its  accepted 
ferai  by  the  invention  of  the  huAie  triaietcr,  dl^ttly  modified 
Into  the  scazonic  metre  by  his  successors.  Simonidce  of  Amorgus 
and  Hip|K)nax  were  distinguished  like  Archilochus  for  the 
biltcmeta  of  tlieir  attacks  on  individuals,  with  which  the  former 


CQtnbinBd  a  itrQag  ethicil  feeling  and  the  latter  a  bright  activa 
fenqr.  AO  three  «^  nstlcee  and  turbulent,  aspiring  and 
discontented,  impatient  of  abuses  and  theoretically  caaiamixed 
of  liberty;  and  the  loss  of  their  writings,  which  would  have 

thrown  great  light  on  the  politics  as  will  a>  ttir  m..r.ncri  of 
Greece,  is  to  be  lamented.  With  Hipiionax  the  direct  line  of 
Greek  satire  is  interrupted;  but  two  new  forms  of  literary 
composition,  capable  of  being  the  vehicles  of  satire,  almost 
simtiltaiteously  appear.  Fable  is  first  heard  of  in  Asiatic  Greece 
about  this  date;  and,  although  its  original  intention  does  imx 
aOMi  to  have  been  satirical  iU  adaptabffity  to  Wdric  purposes 
was  eooa  discovered.  A  iarmoreiaipoitaBtttep«estheckva» 
tka  ol  the  rude  fian  of  rustic  menymeldngs  to  a  Utcreiy  ttatoa 
kgf  the  avehdleB  ef  the  dnna  from  the  Bacchic  festival.  The 
BWiae  had  now  been  found  «f  allying  the  satiric  spirit  with 
exalted  poetry,  and  thdraBioBtmBceaawuntedtothecoBedka 

of  Aristophanes. 

A  njde  form  of  satire  had  existed  in  Italy  from  an  carlv  dale  in 
the  shape  of  the  h>*cenninc  verKs,  (he  rough  and  licentious  pWaiuiitry 
of  the  vintage  and  harvest,  which,  lasting  down  to  the  i(>(n  century, 
inspired  Tansillo'»  Vendemmiatore.  As  in  Greece,  ihcv  eventually, 
about  J64  B.C.,  were  des-eloiied  into  a  rude  drama,  oricirully  intro* 
duccd  OS  a  religious  expiation.  This  was  at  fir»t.  Li^-y  tells  as 
(vti.  3),  merely  pantomimic,  as  the  dialect  of  the  Tuscan  acton  im- 
ported for  the  occasion  was  not  uadentood  at  Rome.  Venc.  "  like 
to  the  Feicenninc  verws  in  point  of  style  and  manner,"  was  soon 
added  to  accompany  the  minu-tic  action,  and,  with  reference  to  the 
variety  of  metres  employed,  these  probably  impcoviacd  composition 
were  entitlsd  Srstoei.  a  tewa  IsaotlBg  mfwsjhey.  and  derived  froai 
the  Mfeiu  Jinx,  "  a  chaigcr  filed  wia  tlw  iMt-lraitB  of  the  )-ear's 
produce,  anciently  offered  to  Bacchus  and  Ceres."  The  Romans 
thus  had  originated  the  name  of  satire,  and.ln  to  far  as  the  Fetccnnine 
drama  consisted  of  raillery  and  ridicule,  potaesied  the  thins  also; 
but  it  had  not  yet  a<uumed  a  literary  form  among  them.  Livius 
Andronicui  (2.|0  B.C.),  the  first  regular  Latin  dramatic  poet,  appears 
to  have  been  little  more  than  a  tranUator  from  the  Greek.  Satires 
are  mentioned  among  the  literary  productions  of  Ennius  (x>0  a.C.) 
and  Pacuviu*  (170  B.C.),  but  the  lule  rather  refers  to  the  veritty  of 
metre*  emoloyed  thin  to  the  eeniu*  ol  the  compositioa.  The  real 
inventor  ol  Roman  satire  is  Gains  Luciliii*  (14S-10J  n  c  ),  whose 
Sottrae  seem  to  have  been  mostly  vitun  al  in  the  moKlcrn  .u ctitation 
of  the  ti  rm.  white  the  subjects  of  some  of  th<  rti  j  ti/'.e  l)i.it  tnc  title 
continued  to  be  a(>plicd  to  miittllaneouj  collo  tu  ns  cf  r»-*-m»,  as 
was  the  cisc  even  to  the  time  of  Varro,  wbo*e  "  Saturae  °  included 
pnnc  at  well  as  verse,  and  appear  10  havebsen  only  paittatty  satisieftL 
The  fragmenu  of  Lucilius  prewrved  aitt  scmty,  but  the  wcfdiet  of 
Horace,  Cicero  and  Quintilian  dcmomtratts  that  he  was  a  coo- 
sidcrable  poet.  1 1  ii  needless  to  dwell  on  tuwipewliow  •»  univcralhr 
known  3^  the  Saliret  of  Lucilius's  mrcsssor  Horace,  in  whose  han<M 
thii  class  of  comr<o4ition  received  a  new  de^'elopmi  nt.  iK-commg 
eenial,  playful  and  persuasive.  "  Alch  Horace  strove  to  mend. 
The  didactic  element  preponderates  still  more  in  the  phi1ov>uhical 
sstires  of  Penius.  Yet  another  form  of  satire,  the  rheioocal.  was 
carried  to  the  utmoet  limit*  of  eacdlence  by  Juvenal,  the  first 
example  of  a  great  tragic  satirist.  Ncariy  at  the  same  time  Martial, 
improving  on  earlier  Raman  models  now  lo«i.  ^javc  th.it  satirical 
turn  to  the  epi(ram  win  h  u  >inly  exceoti^in.illy  |..v<-  j  tl  in  tjrnxe, 
but  has  ever  since  retained  AlmiH  the  vimc  time  artolhcr  variety 
of  satire  came  iniu  %>i'.;ir',  dcMined  to  fx  1  i.r.n:  the  tlKM  impoclant  oi 
any.  The  Milesian  tale  a  form  of  entertainment  probably  of  Eauem 
origin,  grew  in  the  hands  of  Petronius  and  Apuletus  into  ibr  Milirical 
romance,  immensely  widening  the  satirist's  held  and  exempting  him 
from  the  restraints  of  metre.  Petronius's  "  Supper  of  TrimakUo  ** 
is  the  revelation  of  a  new  vein,  never  fully  worked  tiU  ow  days. 
A»  the  novel  arose  upon  the  ruins  of  the  epic,  so  dialocue  sprang  up 
upon  the  wTeck  of  comedy.  In  Lucian  comedy  apji.  ari  ailaptc-rl  to 
suit  the  exigencies  of  an  age  in  which  a  Uving  drama  hid  b<Ton>e 
fmpossMe.  With  him  antique  miiie  cspiica  as  a  distinct  branch  of 
litemtniw.— though  mention  should  be  made  of  the  sarcasms  and 
libels  with  which  the  populatlee  of  Egypt  were  for  centuries  ac- 
Roman  < 


customed  to  insult  the  Roman  conaueror  and  his  parasites.  A 

denunciation  of  the  apostate  poet  nor.Uta-~a  kind  of  EavpUaa 

"  l.o%t  i  .'.mI'  r  " — ^  nni[nM  li  uivur  Augustus,  hao bcBB  puhnsned by 

M.  Rcvillri'jt  from  a  cicmotic  |>apyrus. 

.Aiii  r  thr  k;ti.ii  di  luni-  of  barbarism  has  begun  to  retire,  one  form 
of  utire  after  another  Dccps  forth  from  the  receding  flood,  the  order 
of  development  being  occennined  by  the  drcumstaoce*  of  rime  and 
place.  In  the  Bysantfaie  empire,  wdced,  the  link  of  eontimiity  ie 
unbroken,  and  such  raillery  of  abuse*  as  is  poMible  under  a  dMpotism 
finds  vent  in  the  pale  cooie*  of  Lueian  publbhed  ia  Adolf  Eluasen's 
AnnJrkUn.  The  first  really  imfvirtant  s.uire,  however,  is  a  product 
of  »r".ti  tn  Fairopc,  recurnnij  to  the  nrimiMvc  form  of  fable,  upon 
which.  ne%enhcle*s,  it  constilutes  a  decided  advance.  Reynard  tkt 
Fox.  a  ^-enuine  expreasion  of  the  shrewd  and  homely  Teutonic  mind, 
is  a  landmark  in  Itteratuic.  It  gave  the  beaat^epic  a  development  of 
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which  the  ancient*  had  not  dnamed,  and  showed  how  ridicule  could 
be  conveyed  in  a  (oftn  dirtiruU  to  ri  >«Tit.    AUjiit  iho  same  (imo, 

EUy,  the  popuUr  inxiact,  ix:rhjps  deriving  a  bint  from 
inical  litenture,  fathiontd  MoroM,  the  ptgwitype  ol  Sancho 
«  the  incanutMa  of  Miblttiiar  mother-wit  oootnatcd  with  the 
•Urry  wiadom  ol  SokMnon;  and  the  rUl  E^tntpUfd  i*  «  kindred 
Tctttonk  cr»tioa,  but  later  and  leM  Mgnifkant.  Puts  Ploughman, 
the  next  greit  worV  of  the  class,  adapts  the  apocalyptic  mactiinery 
ot  monastic  jnd  an<h<irin<:  vision  to  the  (lurjxj^cs  oi  sjtire,  as  it  had 
often  bdone  been  adapted  to  those  o(  ecclesiastical  a^randiccinent. 
'  >  MM  HMigid  with  their  own  rod  by  a  poet  and  a  Puritan 
tlBWamMi  SmireiaadiatiacteKincnt  in  Giauoer and 
Nbo  ne\-erthelc«  caaaat  be  ranked  as  aatirista.  The 

 !  b  auccessfully  revived  by  Luip  Puki.  and  the  political 

lof  llie  14th  and  15th  centuries  attr<.t  the  difTusion  o(  a  tense 
d  llinimir  nm^jng  the  pcijplc  at  large.  1  he  kcnaiuance,  restoring 
tbe  knowledge  and  encouraging  the  imitation  of  classic  models, 
dhaipened  the  weapons  and  enurgcd  the  armourv  of  the  satirist. 
Ftetty,  perhapa,  becauae  Eramut  wa*  no  poet,  the  Lucianic  dialogue 
was  the  form  la^tha  ajotatlaat  ol  hia  age.  Erasmus  not  merely 
employed  it  againat  npentition  and  ignorance  with  infinite  and 
krrsislible  pleasantry,  but  fired  by  hia  example  a  bolder  writer,  un- 
trammelled by  the  dit;nity  of  an  arbiter  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
The  ridicule  of  Ulric  vun  Hutten't  Epislola*  obuuromm  virorum  it 
anoihUatinK.  and  the  art  there  for  the  first  time  fully  exemf  lifiL-d 
thougli  long  ptvvioualy  introduced  by  Plato,  of  putting  the  ridicule 
ioio  tM  noMk  «f  tteitoia.  i»  pcilM  tha  MM  dadv  ihart  in  t^ 
qidw  ef  MiCMB.  It  waa  utnaudt  uHd  nflh  «*«a  noce  pointed 
mt  tfcoocb  witli  IcM  cmberaaca  of  humour  by  Paacal.  the  first 
■oJtrn  cxamisle.  if  Dante  nay  not  be  to  dateed  o(  a  great  tnpc 
■atiriat.  Ethical  ntire  b  vtgorously  reprwented  by  Sebastian 
Brant  and  his  imitator  Alexander  Barclay:  but  in  general  the 
metrical  satirists  of  the  age  seem  tame  in  comparison  with  Erasmus 
and  Huiten,  though  including  the  great  name  o(  Machiavelli^  Sir 
Thomas  More  cannot  be  accounted  a  satirist,  but  his  idea  of  an 
imaginary  oommonwcaltta  embodied  the  germ  of  much  ■ubwqoBat 
satire. 

In  the  suooeeding  period  politics  take  the  place  trf  literature  and 
religion,  producing  in  France  the  Sijtyre  Mtnippit,  elwrwhcrc  the 
satirical  romance  as  repre4ente<l  by  the  A't'nis  nf  BarrUy,  which 
rr  i\  l»-  'ic(ine<i  as  the  adaptation  of  the  !.tvlc  of  I'etronius  to  state 
atfairs.  In  Spain,  where  no  freedom  of  criticism  existed,  the  satiric 
ipjfk  took  miigi  ia  tha  Msclapscamw.  the  prototype  of  Le  Saga 
■ad  tbcaoMaUrtf  Fielding:  C^ievedo  revivi  ed  the  medieval  dev&e 
of  the  vttion  as  the  vehicle  of  reproof}  and  Grvantes's  immortal 
work  night  be  classed  as  a  satire  were  it  not  so  much  more.  About 
the  same  time  we  notice  the  appearance  of  direct  imitation  of  the 
Roman  satirists  in  English  literature  in  the  writings  of  Donne,  Hall 
and  Marston.  the  further  elaboration  of  the  roock.neroic  by  Tassoni, 
and  the  culmination  of  classical  Italian  satir*  ia  Salvator  Roaa. 
The  prodigious  development  of  the  dnna  at  tbii  dme  aliaorbed 
moch  talent  that  wouM  othenriaahava  ban  AwoUdlQMtira  proper. 
Moat  of  the  frcat  dramatists  of  the  ITtll  eentviy  ««n  mMe  or  Ma 
■atjrists,  MoWre  perhaps  the  most  consummate  that  e^'er  existrd; 
InR«  »"ith  an  occasioaal  exception  like  l^i  Precuuses  ruiicules,  the 
fan^  of  their  works  is  too  wide  to  admit  of  their  being  rcgard<.-d  as 
auvea.  The  next  great  example  of  unadulterated  satire  is  Butler's 
J?adiftrai,  and  perhaps  one  more  truly  representative  of  satiric  aims 
aad  methods  cannot  easily  be  found.  At  the  Mnw  period  dignified 
political  satire,  borderine  on  invective,  received  a  great  develop- 
ment in  Andrew  MarveU's  Xijmrt  I9  a  Painttt,  and  was  short  I  v 
afterwards  carried  to  perfection  in  Dryden's  Absalom  and  Achitopkel; 
while  the  lijfht  literary  parody  of  which  Aristophanes  had  given 
the  pattern  m  his  a^s-iult^  on  Kuripides.  and  which  Shal£e«[Karc  had 
handled  somewhat  carelessly  in  the  Midiummtr  NigiW s  Ihtcm,  was 
■fteivdy  revived  ia  tht  daha  of  BacMnghaw'*  JUktanaL.  In 
Fiaacc  Boilm  «aa  hM«  Md  to  ham  ittafaMdte  aa  ffa*  «IM 
HondaailyleiaatiiaaadoitheaHdC'heraicbut  Ptope  was  soon 
ta  rfMv  that  farthw  prasraM  i»aa  pesaiUa  in  both.  The  polish, 
point  and  ooaeeatiation  of  Pope  remain  unsurpaned,  as  do  the 
amenity  uf  Addliaa  and  the  ({ann^  ye(  sc\'erelv  logical  ima|[ination 
oi  Swiu :  wUIe  the  History  of  John  Bull  and  tfte  PtetMopa  place 
their  friend  Arbuthnot  in  tne  first  rank  of  political  satirists. 

The  iSth  century  vrss,  indeed,  the  age  of  satire.  Serioaa  poetry 
lad  far  tfea tine  wora  itself  out;  the  most  original  gnitiM*  o(  the 
tfi.  SiMt,  Dfefoe  and  Richardson,  are  decidedly  proiMet  and  Pbpe, 
tSoufh  a  true  poet,  is  less  of  a  rv^-i  than  Dryden.  In  process  of  time 
imaginative  power  revi^-es  in  Grld^mith  and  Rousseau;  meanwhile 
Fieidin;  and  Smollett  have  fitte<J  the  r.i  a  el  to  be  the  vehicle  of  satire 
and  much  f>c*ide.  and  the  literary  ^ta^'c  ha-.  l<jr  a  time  Iwen  almost 
vboOy  engrossed  by  a  colossal  satirist,  a  man  who  has  dared  the 
aaivend  apolicatloa  of  Shafiaabanr'a  waiai  that  lidiculc  is  the 
Moftnith;  The  wodd had  aawr&faia mM >  tattifat  on  the  scale 
ff  Voltaire,  nor  had  MtiR  ever  plawd  auch  a  part  as  a  factor  in 
Hpending  change.  As  a  matter  «  aarcaatic  mockery  ha  ia  un 
surpavioJ ;  his  manner  i<  entirely  his  own :  and  he  is  one  of  the  most 
ie'i-rx  iy  national  of  V.  ritcrv  not with't .1  ridi nk:  his  vast  obligations  to 
Enj5li»h  hurrvoriMs,  utatesrncn  and  philosophers.  English  humour 
also  played  an  important  part  in  the  literary  legencration of  Germany, 
where,  after  Liscow  and  ilatxaer,  imiutors  of  swift  aad  the  eteaytits, 


Lessine,  imbued  with  Pope  but  not  mastered  by  him,  showed  how 
rKjtt'cruil  an  auxiliary  satirv  can  be  to  criticism — a  relation  which 
I'opc  had  somewhat  invertoi.  Another  great  German  writer, 
Wieland,  owes  little  to  the  Ensliah,  ^ut  adapla  Ladaa  aad  Petroniua 
to  the  18th  century  with  puyfu  if  ■uuhaliat  aaaaawd  grace, 
Kortum's  Jobsiad,  a  most  humorous  poem.  Innovates  successfully 
upon  established  models  by  making  low  life,  instead  of  chivalry,  the 
subject  of  burlesque.  Goethe  anaSchiller,  Scott  and  Wordsworth, 
are  now  at  hand,  and  as  imagination  ^ains  gri>und  satire  declines. 
Byron,  who  in  the  i8th  century  would  have  been  the  greatest  of 
satirists,  is  hurried  by  tha  qiiiit  of  his  age  into  pawioa  and  dceaip* 


literature,  makes  the  gay  chanson  the  instrument  of  biting  jest; 
and  the  classic  type  receives  fresh  currency  from  Auguste  EMrbier. 
Courier,  and  subsequently  Cormenin,  raise  the  political  pamphlet  to 
literary  dignity  by  their  poignant  wit.  Peacock  evolves  a  new  type 
of  novel  from  the  study  01  Athenian  comedy.  Miss  Edgeworth  skirts 
the  confines  of  satire,  and  Miss  Austen  seasons  her  novds  with  tha 
most  eaquisite  satiric  traits.  Washington  Irving  revives  the  manner 
of  Tht  SpttlaioT,  and  Tieck  brings  irony  and  peniflage  to  the  dis- 
cussion 01  critical  problems.  Two  great  satiric  hnurcs  remain — v>ne 
reprcM'ntativT  of  his  nation,  the  other  tnovt  ditTu  ult  to  clas*.  in  all 
the  tliaracteristics  of  his  Renins  Thacteray  is  thoroughly  English, 
and  the  faults  and  foUics  he  chastises  are  those  especially  character. 

iatia  «f  Bliiiili  aoclaQb  fkaA  imm  aad  the  perception  of  tha 
ridlciM0Ot«ia«BMUgMBatri  ia  him:  luiMtireb  a  thoroughly  Britin 
article,  a  little  over-aolid,  a  little  wanting  in  finuh,  but  honest, 
weighty  and  durable.  Posterity  mu<it  go  to  him  for  the  humours  of 
the  age  of  Victoria,  as  they  go  to  Addison  for  thov;  of  Annc'v  But 
Heine  hanlly  belongs  to  any  njtion  or  countr>-.  time  or  place.  He 
ceased  to  be  a  German  without  becoming  a  Frenchman,  and  a  Jew 
without  becoming  a  Christian.  Only  one  portrait  really  suits  him, 
that  in  Heck's  allcgtuica]  tale,  where  he  is  represented  as  a  capridmia 
aad  adKldevous  efl ;  but  his  song  b  sweeter  and  his  command  over 
tha  tfiflnga  of  laughter  and  tean  greater  than  it  suited  Ticck's 
purpow  to  arknowlcdge.  In  him  the  satiric  spirit,  long  confined  to 
c5tal  h.hc^l  liti  rary  forms,  seems  to  obtain  unre»trained  freedom  to 
wander  where  it  will,  nor  haw  the  ancient  models  lux-n  followed  since 
by  any  considerable  satirist  except  the  It, ilia  n  Giu^ti,  The  machinery 
employed  by  Moore  was  indeed  tran^>Lanted  to  America  by  lames 
Russell  Lowell,  whose  Bigisw  Fafm  ufaiacBt  perhaps  the  tughest 
ntoral  levd  yet  attained  by  latirfc 

In  no  ap  was  the  spirit  of  satire  so  generally  diffused  as  in  the  19th 
century,  but  many  of  its  eminent  writera,  while  borderiiig  on  the 
domains  of  satire,  escape  the  definition  of  satirist.  The  term  cannot 
be  properly  applied  to  Dickens,  the  keen  observer  of  the  cxlditics  of 
human  life;  or  to  George  Eliot,  the  critic  of  its  emptiness  when  not 
inspired  by  a  worthy  purpoae;  or  to  Balaac,  the  painter  of  French 
society;  or  to  Trollope,  tne  mirror  of  the  middle  cusses  of  England. 
If  Saittr  Muartiu  could  be  regarded  aa  a  latife,  Carlyle  would  rank 
amoof  tha  fiat  of  satirists;  out  the  satire,  though  very  obvious, 
rather  accompanies  than  inspires  the  composition^  The  number  of 
m;nnr  s.itiristsof  merit,  on  the  othrr  h.mil,  is  li>;ion.  Poole,  in  his 
broiidly  farcical  Little  Pedlintton,  rang  the  changes  with  inexhaustible 
ini^nuity  on  a  sin^Me  fruitful  idea;  Jcrrold's  comedies  sparkle  with 
epigrams,  and  his  tales  and  sketches  owrflow  with  quaint  humour; 
Mallock,  in  his  Ntw  RepuUic,  made  the  moat  of  penonal  mimicry, 
the  towrtt  form  of  satire;  Samuel  Butler  [Erewhmt)  holds  an  in> 
verting  mirror  to  the  world's  face  with  imperturbable  gravity;  the 
humour  of  Bernard  Shaw  has  always  an  essential  character  of  satire — 
the  sharpest  social  lash.  One  remarkable  feature  oi  the  modem  aga 
istkaaalDa«fcaiiettan<^«ilklIicntiim.  OLG.) 

SATISFACTION  (Lat.  saiisfaccrc,  to  satisfy),  rcp.ira'.Ion  for 
an  injury  or  offence;  payment,  pecuniary  or  otherwise,  of  a 
debt  or  obligation;  particularly,  in  law,  and  equitable  doctrine 
of  much  importance.  It  may  operate  either  as  between  strangeta 
or  as  between  father  and  cliiM.  .\s  between  strangers:  it  Via 
laid  do«a  ia  Tafial  v.  Dnk*  SkrmOmrh  1714.  fir.  Ch.  394, 
Uiat  «lm  *  dAtav  teqoaaite  t0  lii  cndnat  a  kpqr  M  paak 
IS,  or  greater  thao  the  debt,  tbe  legacy  ihan  ba  deemed  a  aatbhc* 
lion  of  the  debt.  Thit  rule,  bowever,  has  fallen  under  a  eonsidef^ 
alle  amount  of  di&credit,  ami  vtn,'  small  circumstances  are 
required  to  rebut  the  presumption  of  satisfaction.  If  the  debt 
waji  incuiTctl  after  the  execution  of  the  will,  there  is  no  satisfac- 
tion, nor  is  there  where  the  will  giving  the  legacy  contains  a 
direction  lo  pay  debts.  As  between  parent  and  child,  the 
doctrine  operates  (a)  in  the  saliafactioo  of  legacies  by  portions, 
and  (b)  of  pottJoos  Iqr  lagKiti.  In  tbe  case  of  (a),  it  has  been 
laid  down  that  where  a  paiSBt,  «r  aae  acting  ia  Jace  partntis, 
gives  a  legacy  to  a  ^ild,  wtdtoiit  itatlag  tka  pwpoM  for  which 
he  gives  it.  it  will  be  understood  aa  a  paraon;  and  if  tka  father 
«Iterw.ards  advance  a  poitioo  00  the  ■tniagtu  or 
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la  life,  a{  diat  dOi,  ttou^ot  lets  araount,  it  is  a  uUsfuUoa 
«f  tlw  wfaok^  «r  ia  pirt.  TMtappBcaUonofthedoctiiBeitbMed 
oa  tlM  amiai  that  "  equality  is  equity,"  as  is  also  Ike  nfe 
tkat  wlicrt  a  kgacy  bequeathed  by  a  parent,  or  one  tm  law 

pijrcnlis.  is  as  great  as,  or  greater  than,  a  portion  or  provision 
prcviouaJy  secured  to  the  child,  a  presumption  arises  that  the 
legacy  was  intcrKkd  by  the  parent  as  a  complete  satisfaction. 
In  each  oi  the  above  casts,  of  course,  the  presumption  Diay  be 
ri.l)utied  by  evidence  of  the  testator's  intentions. 

In  theology,  the  doctrine  oi  aaiisiaclion  is  the  doctrine  that 
the  suScrings  of  Christ  are  accepted  by  the  divine  Justice  as  a 
substitute  (or  the  punishment  due  for  the  sins  of  the  world 
(see  Atokuient). 

•MfMA*  a  BritMi  station  fa  Cratial  India,  nitMa  tbo  atalo 
«(  RcwalH  iritb  a  aiatim  «n  the  But  Iniiaa  nHwajr,  im  n. 
S.W  from  ABahabad  Pop.  (1901)  7471.  It  li  tbe  headquarters 
«f  the  pdlitkal  agent  for  Baghelkhand,  and  an  important  centre 
of  trade. 

lATPURA,  a  range  of  hills  in  the  centre  of  India.  Beginning 
at  the  lofty  plateau  of  Ainarkantak  (about  8:°  E  ),  the  range 
e^tendt  westward  almost  to  the  W.  coast.  From  Amarltanlak  an 
outer  ridge  runs  S  W.  for  about  100  ni.  to  a  point  known  as  the 
Saletekri  hilis  in  Baiagbat  district.  As  it  proceeds  westward 
the  range  narrows  from  a  broad  tableland  to  two  parallel  ridges 
en  doting  the  valley  of  the  Tapti,  as  far  as  the  famous  hiU-fortress 
«f  Adlftrb.  Beyond  this  point  the  Khandesh  hills,  which 
tapuaia  titt  vaU^  ol  tlw  Nerbudda  from  that  oi  the  Tapti, 
eonpkta  (1m  diab  at  te  u  i]mi  Wtateni  Gliatik  Hw  oictn 
elevation  it  about  *50O  ft;  bul  the  plateaus  of  Amarkantak 
and  Chauradadar  in  the  east  of  Mandla  district  rise  to  nearly 
ft.,  and  many  of  the  jioaks  and  some  of  the  tablelands 
exceed  this  altitude.  The  hill  of  Khamla.  in  Betul  district  is 
3700  ft.,  which  is  also  the  general  height  of  the  Chikalda  hills 
overlooking  the  berar  [Oain,  white  the  Pachmarhi  hills  east 
of  Bctul,  rising  abruptly  from  the  Nerbudda  valley,  culminate 
in  Dhokgarh  at  an  elevation  of  4$oo  ft  Just  east  ol  Asirgarb 
there  is  a  break  in  the  range,  through  which  passes  the  railway 
from  Bombay  to  Jubbulpone,  the  elevation  at  this  point  being 
about  1 340  ft.  The  extraaolangth  of  the  range  is  about  6oa  Bt; 
tbo  bvMdtlv  irliidi  is  toe  ak  at  iu  head  acioss  Bsla^faat  and 
Ifandla.  Jaiihhihfs  to  the  aanMr  lidico  oC  Nimar. 

SATRAB.  in  andent  geography,  a  Tbcsdaa  people,  inlkabiting 
part  of  Mount  Pangaeus  between  the  rivers  Kestus  (ilf«ta)  and 
Strymon  (Struma).  According  to  ITcrodotus,  they  were  inde- 
pendent in  his  time,  and  had  never  been  conquered  within  the 
memory  of  man.  They  dwelt  on  lofty  mountains  covered  with 
forests  and  snow,  and  on  the  highest  of  these  was  an  oracle  of 
Dionysus,  whose  utterances  were  delivered  by  a  priestess.  They 
were  the  chief  workers  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  in  the  district. 
Herodotus  is  the  only  andent  writer  who  mentions  the  Satrac, 
and  Tomaxhck  regards  the  naow  not  as  that  of  a  people  but  of 
the  milike  nobility  aniong  the  Thradao  Dii  and  Bead.  J.  E. 
Manrlioa  aad  otbsn  identify  Ihsm  srfth  tbo  Satyii  (Satyis),  the 
attendants  and  oenqianlOtts  of  Dionysus  in  Us  revels,  and  also 
with  the  Centaurs.  The  name  Salrolccni.ic,  a  Thraclan  tribe 
according  to  Hecataeus  (quoted  in  Stephanus  of  liyzaniium), 
seems  to  support  the  second  idcntilkation. 

?<.c  Herodotus  vil.  iio-ilJ:  J.  K.  H.irriM)n,  Ptolf[o<nft'.ci  In  G'rek 
/■|,  :  1  ■:  ;i<;oj).  p.  i''),  \V.  Tomaichcck,  Du  aiur.  Tkiaktr  (iS'yjj. 

SATRAP [Ters.  Kkskairap^van.i.e.''  protector  (»uf»«rinter.dent) 
of  the  country  (or  district),"  Hcb.  tokkikadrapcn,  Gr.  i£a»TpA»i;» 
(inK.  oi  Miletus,  SUtMH§^.  Strt.  Ak.  1900,  112),  l^atSpartiup 
(insc.  of  Mylasa,  I>ittenl)eiisr»  SyOoie,  9s),  i(arp&vi)t  (insc  of 
MyhtsaLeboaffi.  j88,lhoepMnppL  1 1  i),aharteMd  into  eafpteip), 
bi  aadent  Idtewy,  tlie  name  ^ven  l>y  tlie  Peniaas  tollieiovemon 
of  the  provinces.  By  tlie  earlier  Greek  authors  (Herodotus, 
Thucydides  and  often  in  Xenophon)  it  Is  rendered  by  tmpxcft 
"liruicnant,  j-  .tTr;  :,"  in  the  documents  from  Babylonia 
and  tgypt  and  la  L...:a  and  \ehemlih  by  pjkkj,  "  governor  "; 
and  thesaira[)  Mazacus  of  Cilici.i  and  Syria  in  the  time  of  Darius 
Iti.  and  Alexander  (Arrian  iii.  8J  calls  bimsdf  on  his  coins 
*  Maidit,iiboii[pbccd|overtba  oovntiy  bcgnwdfbB  D^htatcft 


andaUda.**  Cynis  the  (k«at  divided  kts  empire  into  pioviaeei; 
a  dsfiaitiva  ninisathwi  was  given  by  Daribs,  who  eatsUidked 
twenty  gwatiatiwtes  aad  iMdtlwtrtiilmte(HeHMiot.  iii.  89  »qq.) 
The  satrap  was  the  liead  of  the  adnlnbtration  of  his  province; 

he  collected  the  taxes,  controlled  the  local  ofTicLJs  and  tiie  sabjict 
tribes  and  cities,  and  was  the  supreme  judge  of  the  province  tc» 
whose  "chair"  (Nebcm.  iii.  7)  every  dvil  and  cnminal  case 
could  be  brotjght.  He  was  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  mads 
(cf.  Xenophon,  Anab.  i.  0  ij).  and  had  10  put  down  brig.inds 
and  rebds.  He  was  assisted  by  a  council  of  Ferstans,  to  which 
also  provincials  were  admitted;  and  was  controlled  by  a  royal 
secretary  and  by  entissaties  of  the  king  (esp.  the  "  eye  of  the 
king  ").  The  regular  army  of  bis  province  and  the  fortresses 
wcfc  indqiendcat «(  him  aad  oowniawdcd  l>y  royal  ottcctSi.  but 
hewasaBowodtabavatiwpabihisawns^teOn  Ists  llaws 
mostly  Gredk  aaciosaaiiH).  Tbe  gnat  psgwfaiccs  wen  dMded 
into  many  amalter  dbtikts,  the  goveinets  of  whidi  are  aho 
called  satraps  and  hyparchs.  Tliu  Jislribution  of  the  great 
satrapies  was  changed  occasiona!! . ,  ;  ]  often  two  of  them  were 
given  to  the  same  man.  When  :l  1  n:;ure  decayed,  tbe  satraps 
often  enjoyed  practical  independence,  espeoaHy  a*  5t  became 
customary  to  appoint  I  hem  also  as  generals  in  chief  of  their  army 
distria,  contrary  to  tbe  original  nJe.  Hence  rcbcUtuos  of 
satraps  became  frequent  from  the  middle  of  the  5th  century; 
under  Artaxerxes  II.  occasionally  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Ktiaor 
and  Syria  was  in  open  rebellion.  The  last  great  rebellions  woie 
pot  down  by  Artaxerxes  IIL  The  satcapic  adminiiuation  waa 
retained  by  Aleaander  aad  his  siicecswti,  dpedaHy  ia  tbe 
Seleucid  empire,  where  the  satiap  fOMnly  Is  desigisatcd  as 
iirau/rta;  but  their  provinces  were  nudi  emsBer  than  imder 
the  Peril  a  ns. 

In  later  times  the  cull  of  a  god  Satrapes  occurs  in  Syrian 
inscriptions  from  Palmyra  and  the  Hauran;  by  Pausanias  vi. 
35,  6,  Satrapes  is  mentioned  as  the  name  of  a  god  who  had  4 
statue  and  a  cult  in  Elis  and  is  identified  with  Korybas.  The 
origin  of  this  god  is  obscure;  perhaps  it  arose  from  a  cult  con- 
nected with  a  statue  or  a  tomb  of  some  satrap. 

See  fttfthcr  under  Pebsia:  Ande»l  Uitlcry,  from  the  Achaemenid 
peiiedoowMli, and woflcsthses^iMed^spedal^ section  v.  la). 

(Ed.  M.) 

8ATRICDM  (mod.  Concii),  an  anncnl  town  of  Latium,  situated 
some  30  m.  to  the  S.E.  of  Rome,  in  a  low-lying  region  to  the  S.  of 
the  Alban  Hills,  to  the  N'.W.  of  the  Pomptine  Marshes.  It  was 
accessible  direct  from  Rome  by  a  road  running  more  or  leaa 
parallel  to  the  Via  Appia,  to  the  S.W.  of  it  It  is  said  to  hK99 
been  an  Alban  colony:  it  was  a  member  of  the  Latin  league 
of  490  B.C  and  became  Volsdan  in  48A.  It  was  several  timet 
WOP  and  lost  by  the  Romany  and  twice  destroyed  by  fae.  After 
346a.ew«ltaarafiton^bi  connafonwithtbeteBifileof  Ifatat 
Matuta.  A.  Nibby  (Analisi  ddla  carta  dti  dintomi  ii  jtssw, 
Rome,  184S,  iiL  64)  was  the  first  to  fix  the  site  upon  the  tow  fail, 
surrounded  by  tufa  cliffs,  on  which  were  still  scaniy  n  n  I'ns  of 
walling  in  rectangular  blocks  of  the  same  material,  A.hii.h  ii  now 
occupied  by  the  farm-house  of  Conca.  One  mile  W.X.W.,  on  the 
hill  above  Le  Fcrrierc,  remains  of  an  archaic  temple,  ascribed  to 
Maicr  .Matuta,  were  discovered  by  excavation  in  iSq6.  The  work 
was  begun  under  tbe  direction  of  Professor  H.  GraiUot  of  the 
University  of  Bordeaux,  nenbcref  the  French  School  of  Rome, 
but  after  two  weeks'  work  was  suspended  by  order  of  the  Italian 
government,  and  then  resumed  under  the  superviuon  of  tbdr 
owBoffidaiBi  Ihe  obtectadiscovciod  asoin  tlie  Meaeo  di  Fipa 
GiaBoatRooMb  AaolbsrSatildini  byootbeiiibtbanfc  of  tbo 
LirisL  not  fsr  fran  Arpiniun. 

SeeH.Craa)otfai  JMfiMCttdkriMfo/MaCsijrdt  Jbau  (1806).  iai  i 
and  MCWr  d«K  Mwf  (iSyS).  paumJ  (T.  As.) 

lAffnnU  nUUIBi;  n  group  of  iiiands  bdonging  to  Japan, 
lying  westward  of  the  province  of  SlMnna  (31*  ^o*  N.  and  129* 
40'  E.).  Th4^  two  prindpal  are  Kanit-KaSldUshima  (r4)  m.  bf 
5 J)  and  Sht-ii.  K  -  !  ;ki-shlma  (S]  m.  by  sJ). 

SATTERLEE.  WALTER  (i?44-i^S),  American  figure  and 
genre  painter,  was  born  in  BrcKjklyn,  New  Votk,  on  tbe  iSthof 
January  1S44.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  Univatity  in  i86j. 
Studied  in  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  and  with  Edwin 
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White,  ia  New  Itek,  sad  in  1878-1879  andcr  Urn  B«aatt 
kkFatiL  BefintflUUtc<attteN«aaaaiAtttegriBi86li 
dMUd  IB  Modate  of  Um  AcmIcw  !■  1879,  umI  reeehrcd  iu 
B.  Cbfke  prize  in  1886.  He  wu  k  nraiber  of  the 

Amcncan  ".Valor  Color  Society  and  of  the  New  York  Etching 
Club,  and  was  an  excellent  teacher.  Satterlee  died  in  Brooklyn 
on  ih«  i8th  of  May  iqoS.  Among  his  favourite  subjects  were 
Anb  life  and  figures  in  the  costume  of  the  colonial  period. 

SATURN  iSATLE.vLs],  a  god  of  ancient  Italy,  whom  the 
Bomant,  aad  till  recenily  the  moderns,  identified  with  the  Greek 


M  <if  the  Tltaii«i  the  duMicn  of  Sky 
(Unaiti)  and  Earth  (Cue).  Bc«idcttbeHt«m,Sk3r  aadEaith 
kadi  «ther  children,  the  Cydofiei  and  the  Hondred-handera. 
When  the  Cyclopes  and  the  Hundrcd-handen  proved  trouble- 
some. Sky  thrust  them  back  into  the  bosom  of  Earth.  This  vexed 
Earth,  and  she  called  on  licr  sons  to  a'.tiipo  her  on  their  father 
S'kv  Tiicy  all  shrank  from  the  deed  ia\x-  Cronus,  who  waylaid 
and  mutilated  his  father  with  a  sickle  or  curvcil  sword.  From 
the  drops  of  blood  which  fell  to  the  earth  sprang  the  Furies  and 
the  Giants.  Cronus  now  reigned  in  room  of  Sky.  His  wife  was 
Rhea,  who  was  also  his  sister,  being  a  daughter  of  Sky  and  Earth. 
Skj  and  Earth  had  ioretoid  to  Craoua  that  he  would  be  depoMd 
by  OQ*  flf  Mi  ««B  chOdfeatioheamlhnMdlbMidatafleraMther 
MMOBMthqrwefeboiB.  llMlwdivwtedBMtiafDeflMtcr, 
Ken,  Hades  and  taddon.  Bat  when  Bhea  had  btou^t  forth 
Zeus,  the  youngest,'  she  wrapped  up  a  stone  in  swaddling  clothes 
and  gave  it  to  Cronus,  who  swallowed  it  instead  of  the  babe. 
When  Z<.U5,  who  had  been  hidden  in  Crete,  grew  up,  he  gave  his 
father  1  dose  which  corapelled  him  to  disgorge  first  the  stone  and 
then  the  children  whom  he  had  swalk)wc<l.  Thu  btone  was 
preserved  at  Delphi,  every  day  it  was  anointed  and  on  festivals 
it  was  crowned  with  wool  Zeus  and  his  brothers  ttow  rebelled 
XcoQvt*  and  after  a  ten  yean'  ttrunle  th^  *ck  viaori- 
and  the  TStan  were  thnut  down  to  Tarurus, 
I  thqr  woe  guavdcd  by  the  RnidRd'haadeii.  According 
to  othen,  Ctonus  wis  leiaovtd  to  the  Tdaads  of  the  Blest,  where 
he  ruled  over  the  departed  heroes.  Judging  them  in  conjunction 
with  Rhadamantbus.  Plutarch  {De  D<J.  Orac.  18)  mentions 
a  story  that  the  dethroned  monarch  of  the  gods  slept  on  an  island 
of  the  northern  seas  gij.irdcd  by  Briareus  and  surrounded  by  a 
train  of  attcn'i.mt  divini'ics.  The  reign  of  Cronus  was  supposed 
to  have  been  the  golden  age,  when  men  lived  like  gods,  free  from 
toil  and  grief  and  the  weakness  of  old  age  (for  death  was  like 
sleep);  and  the  earth  brought  forth  abundaatty  without  culiiva* 
are  few  tnKCS  of  the  wwihipof  CMans  in  Grecoe. 
"» dcoolptlBB  of  Giceee,  OMotkas  only  one  temple 
1;  k  stood  at  die  Ibot  of  the  Aenpolb  at  Athens  and  was 
acnd  to  Ciorus  and  Rhea  jointly.  The  Athcni.ms  ciiobratcd 
aa  annual  festival  in  bis  honour  on  the  12th  of  Hccatonibacon. 
A  mounuin  at  Olympia  was  called  after  him,  and  on  its  top 
annual  wrrihccs  were  offered  to  him  at  the  spring  equinox. 

Thr  i  that  Cronu*  was  the  gfxl  of  time  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  a  >implc  confusion  between  the  words  Cronus  and  Chrunus 
("  time  ").  Curtius  derives  Cronus  from  the  root  kra,  mcaninK  "  to 
■ccocnplish."  Cronus  may  have  been  a  god  of  fomc  aboriginal  half- 
ttfnff  tribe  which  the  Greeks  conquered.  Hence  the  uvagc  traits 
ia  hts  legend,  his  conquest  by  Zeus  and  the  scanty  traccii  of  hii 
wonbtp  la  Grcwre.  The  myth  of  the  mutilation  of  Skv  hy  Cronus 
■Hy  be  a  particular  form  of  the  widespread  story  q(  thi<  m /Imt 
separation  of  Sky  and  l-^irth  by  one  of  their  children.  Other  [■jnn? 
of  ihii  rri>  "h  arc  found  in  .New  Ze.iland,  India  and  China,  I'.it.illrU 
to  (ht  jllj-A  in,j  iri'i  iii'-,:i:r,;in(;  incident  arc  to  lie  fn-jrid  in  ihefolk- 
Ijr-,-  of  Bushmen.  Kat7rr5,  UjMjtos.  jr.iiuni  of  Guiani  and  l.skimo. 

3.  Saturn  and  his  wife  Ops  were  arr:nnfrit  the  oiJcil  deities 
of  ancient  Italy.  He  is  said  to  have  had  an  altar  at  the  fcwt  of 
the  Capitol  before  Rome  was  founded.  Saturn  was  a  god  of 
agriculture,  bis  name  being  derived  from  itrere,  "  to  sow."* 
The  identification  of  Saturn  with  Cronus'  gave  rise  to  the  Icfend 
that  after  his  depocitioQ  by  Zeus  Uupltcr)  Satuin  vaadtied  to 
'  So  ff  esiod.  But,  according  to  Homer,  Zeus  wn  the  eidnt  of  the 
duldrtn  of  Cronus  and  Rhea. 

'  He  was  aly)  known  by  the  epithet  of  Sirrcutus  or  Sterculius.  the 
god  of  fcrtiUzing  manure, 
*  Cnous  hiftticM  was  a  harvest  god  under  one  of  hk  atpcct*. 


Ita^,  where  betuledasking  iathsioldeniienduve  the  hum 
Selvnii  !•  the  coontiy**  Janus,  another  of  the  nest  wndfiit 
feds  of  Italjr.  b  add  to  have  welcomed  him  to  Rome,  and  ham 
he  settled  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  which  was  called  after  Urn 

the  Salurnian  Hill.  His  temple  sloo<l  at  the  ascent  from  the 
Forum  to  the  Capitol  and  was  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  in  Rome, 
but  the  eight  remaining  columns  of  the  temple  probably  formed 
a  portion  of  a  new  temple  built  in  the  imperial  times.  The  image 
of  Saturn  in  this  temple  had  woollen  bands  fastened  round  its 
feet  ail  the  year  through,  except  at  the  festival  of  the  Saturnalia; 
the  ohjeet  of  the  bands  was  probably  to  detain  the  deity. 
Sinikf (y  tJwre  was  a  fettered  image  of  Enyalins  (the  War  God) 
at  Sputa,  tad  at  Athens  the  imacB  of  Victoiy  had  no  whifi, 
lest  she  mii^t  fly  away.  The  mode  of  sacrifice  at  this  temple 
was  so  far  peculiar  that  the  head  of  the  sacrificer  was  bare  as  in 
the  Greek  ritual,  instead  of  being  covered,  as  was  the  usual 
Roman  practice.  Legend  said  that  the  Greek  ritual  was  intro- 
duced by  Hercules,  who  at  the  same  time  abolished  the  human 
sacrifices  previously  offered  to  Saturn.  Others  said  that  the 
rule  had  been  observed  by  the  Pelasgtans  before.  Under  or 
behind  the  temple  was  the  Roman  treasury,  in  which  the  archives 
as  well  as  the  treasures  of  the  state  were  preserved.  IHoayiiw 
Halicamaiaentis  {AtiL  Rom.  L  34)  tcUa  that  theit  WOK  OMay 
saactuaries  of  SitaiD  la  Italy  ttd  that  Majr  tawM  and  iiteeaa, 
fipfrtalty  afflintaiiis,  wetecaBedaftef  hiaa.  lhaoMest  national 
form  of  vcfie  was  known  as  the  Satundan.  tike  many  other 
figures  in  Roman  mythology,  Saturn  is  said  to  have  vanished 
at  last  from  earth.  His  emblem  was  a  sickle.  The  substitution 
of  a  great  scythe  for  the  sickle,  and  the  addition  of  w  ings  and  an 
hour-glass,  are  modern.*  Ops  ("  plenty  "),  wife  of  Saturn,  was 
an  earth-goddess,  as  appears  from  the  custom  observed  by  her 
suppliants  of  sitting  and  carefully  touching  the  earth  while  they 
made  their  vows  to  her.  As  goddess  of  crops  and  the  harvest 
alie  was  ctQed  Consiva,  and  under  this  name  had  a  aaactnanr 
at  Beam,  to  vUA  ea^r  the  Viitak  aad  the  priest  wen  adaihted. 
Aa  Saturn  waa  ideatKad  fa  iMsr  tiBNO  with  CNoaa.  so  was  Qpa 
with  Rhea.  Another  goddett  mentioned  as  wife  of  Saturn  was 
L\ja.  a  goddess  of  barrenness.  She  was  one  of  the  deities  to  whom 
after  a  victory  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  were  sometimes  dedicated 
and  burned. 

Si'Jumalia. — This,  the  great  festival  of  Saturn,  was  celebrated 
nn  the  19th,  but  after  Caesar's  reform  of  the  calendar  on  the  17th, 
of  December.  Augustus  decreed  that  the  17th  should  be  ucrcd  to 
Saturn  and  the  19th  to  Ops.*  Hcnccforwanl  it  appears  that  the 
17th  and  tSth  were  devoted  to  the  Saturnalia,  .ind  the  iQth  and 
SMh  to  the  Opalia,  a  festival  of  Ops.'  CaUgula  added  a  filth  day, 
"  dw  day  of  youth"  (dies  juetnaJis),  devoted  no  doubt  to  the 
•ports  of  the  young.  But  in  popular  usage  the  fc5iival  lasted  seven 
days.  The  wwUen  fetters  were  taken  from  the  fort  of  the  image  of 
S>num,  and  each  man  offered  a  pig.  During  the  festival  m  hfxils  were 
c'.oH-d;  no  war  was  declared  or  battle  fought;  no  punishment  was 
inflicted.  In  place  of  the  toga  an  undress  ^rroent  {tyntlutis)  was 
worn.  Distincttont  of  rank  were  laid  aside:  alaives  sat  at  table 
with  their  master*  or  were  waited  on  by  them,  and  the  ntawat 
freedom  of  tpeecb  was  allowed  them.  Gambling  with  dice,  at  other 
times  illegal,  was  now  permitted.*  AM  classes  exchanged  gifts,  the 
commonest  beinjt  wax  tapers  and  day  dolU.  Tht  so  dulls  were 
especially  given  to  chilrlren.  and  the  makers  of  them  held  a  rrgii'  ir 
fair  at  this  lime.  V'arro  thr)ui;h;  tin  e  dolU  repre«nlcd  ori£;in.il 
sacrifices  of  human  beings  to  the  infernal  Rod.  There  was,  as  we  nave 
seen,  a  tradition  that  human  sacrihces  were  once  offered  to  Saturn, 
and  the  Greek* and  Roman*  gave  the  name  of  Cronus  and  Saturn  to  a 
cruel  Phoenician  Baal,  to  whom,  e.g.  children  were  sacrificed  at 
Carthage.  The  Cronu*  to  whom  human  sacrifice*  are  said  to  have 
been  oflimd  in  Rhodes  was  probably  a  Baal,  for  there  arc  tracer  of 
Phoenician  wonhio  in  Rhodes.  It  may  be  ooojectuced  that  the 


*  He  is  said  to  have  t.iut:ht  the  ir.haSii.ints  of  Latiu-i  agriculture, 
the  art  of  navigation  and  the  use  of  stam^Kd  [jitter  of  metal  for 
money. 

*  [luring  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Saturn  wa*  one  of 
the  chief  popular  divimtica  of  northern  Africa,  Rpnaeating  the 
Carthaginian  Baa)  nnderthe  title  of  DomlmmSatumut;  leeToiitaui, 

De  Sniunii  dti  in  Africa  Romona  tuUu  (1894). 

*  There  was  also  a  special  feuival,  Opcconsiva,  on  Aut;.  35- 

'  The  fourth  day  of  the  festival  was  added  by  wjme  one  unknown. 
'  It  is  curimts  to  find  a  simii.ir  rule  w  ith  a  similar  exception  la 
Nepal  See  H.  A.  OMfidd.  SkcUheiJrom  Ntpat,  voLii.  pp.  i53 
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the  legend  that  !t  wat  !n«titut«<l  by  Romulu*  under  the  name  ot  the 

Bninuilia  (frruma -winter  •oUticr).  The  prominence  fiven  to 
candles  at  the  festival  ^loint*  lo  the  cuttom  ol  making  a  new  6nr  at 
this  time.  The  custom  ui  solemnly  kindling  f\n%  at  the  »umrner 
tolttice  (Eve  o(  St  John)  Kai  prevailed  in  most  parts  of  Europe, 
notablv  in  Germany,  and  there  arc  trace*  (ol  which  the  yule-lo^  it 
one)  ol  the  observance  of  a  aimilar  custom  at  the  winter  lolsttce. 
In  uidmt  Mexico  •  new  fire  was  kindled,  amid  great  rejoicings,  at 
the  end  ot  every  period  o(  fifty-two  year*. 

Thede^i^nntion  of  the  planet*  by  the  name*  <A  |^od»  is  at  least  as 
old  as  tl.c  4th  crntury  B.C.  The  first  certain  ntention  of  the  star  of 
Cronus  (Saturn)  i>  in  AriMotle  (Mrlaphysiei,  p.  1073  b,  35).  The 
name  also  occurs  in  the  Ep\npmti  (p  9S7  b),  a  (liiloj;uc  of  uncertain 
date,  wrongly  aacribed  to  Flato.  In  Latin,  Cica.-ro  (ist  century  b.c.) 
bllwfint«llllwr«W«pwki«f«ll*9lMKtS«tura.  Tliemnpltcation 
of  ttw  mne  Sattira  to  m  day  of  the  week  tSaiwrmi  diet,  Saturday) 
U  fim  (ound  in  Tibullus  (i.  3,  18).  0-  G.  Fb.;  X.) 

SATURN,  in  astronomy,  the  sixth  major  planet  in  the  order 
of  distance  from  the  sun,  and  the  most  distant  one  known 
bcfon  ibt  diicovciy  of  Unnoo  in  1781.  lu  tyiDbQl  Its 
periodic  time  bfoniwlHa  lea  than  JO  yeaia,  ead  the  faletval 
betweea  oppoeitfa>n»  is  from  12  to  days  greater  than  »  year. 
It  appears  as  e  star  of  at  least  the  first  magnitude,  but  varies 
much  in  brightness  with  its  orbital  p<jiitinn,  o•^.  :\\^  to  the  v.iry;iiR 
phases  of  its  rings.  It  seems  to  rcicmblc  Jupilcr  in  1:5  (ihysii- ji 
cons'.ijuiion,  but  the  belts  and  cloud-like  features  so  conspicuous 
on  that  planet  are  so  faint  on  Saturn  that  they  can  be  seen  only 
in  a  general  way  as  a  slight  mottling.  In  colour  the  planet  has 
•  wumish  tint,  not  dissimilar  lo  that  of  Arctunu.  Its  density 
btbenallest  known  among  the  planets,  being  toiv  0*IS  tbat 
of  the  eerth,  and  therefore  lew  then  that  of  walet. 

Owing  to  the  difBcnhjr  ol  ArtiagaiiUBg  wr  individual 
fentine,  the  mution  of  the  planet  has  been  obscrvxd  only  on  a 
few  rare  occasions  when  a  temporary  bright  spot  appeared  and 
continued  durin;;  several  days.  The  first  observation  of  such  a 
spot  was  made  by  the  elder  Hcrschcl,  who  derived  a  rotation 
period  of  10  h.  16  m.  In  December  1876  a  bright  i-;><A  appeared 
near  the  equator  of  the  planet,  which  was  observed  by  .Asaph 
Hall  at  Washington  for  mu.-c  than  a  month.  It  gradua'.ly  sjiri.  id 
out  in  longitude,  and  finally  faded  away.  The  time  of  rotation 
found  by  Hall  was  loh.  14m.  24  s.  A  third  spot  appeared  in  1903 
on  the  northern  bemi»phere,  and  lud  a  rotation  period  of  about 
to  b.  380.  The  deviation  of  this  period  from  the  others  indicates 
tbnt,  at  Ib  tbe  case  of  Jupttcr  nad  tlw  WD*  the  time  of  rotation 
it  Inat  at  tbe  equator,  and  fautcases  tewtid  the  poke.  Both 
fmn  this  difTcrcnce  and  from  the  appearance  prt^scntcd  by  the 
planet  it  is  clear  that  the  ^^siblc  surf.nce  is  not  a  solid,  as  in  the 
ca?^  of  Mars,  but  cori!5i>ti  of  a  l.'.ycr  of  cloudy  or  vapioroui;  matter, 
which  conceals  from  view  the  solid  body  of  the  planet,  if  any  such 
exists.  Owing  to  the  rapid  rotation  the  figure  of  the  disk  is 
markedly  elliptical,  but  when,  owing  to  the  rings  being  seen 
edgewise,  tbe  entire  disk  l»  visible,  the  latter  sometimes  seems 
to  iMve  the  focm  of  a  aqoait  with  its  edges  rounded  oS.  This 
■aybaaaiBuriaB. 

na  BMit  itBMititia  featan  a«ociated  iritii  SatoiB  is  iu 
magnificent  •yiten  of  ring  and  aatdlitet.  Tlie  fmncr  it  unique 
in  the  solar  system.  The  ring,  the  seeming  ends  of  which  were 
first  seen  by  Galileo  as  handles  to  the  planet,  was  for  some  time 
a  mystery.  After  Galileo  had  seen  i;  .^t  one  or  two  oppositions, 
it  faded  from  sight,  a  result  which  we  now  know  was  due  to  the 
advance  of  the  planet  in  its  orbit,  bringing  our  line  of  sight 
edgeways  to  the  ring.  When  it  reappeared,  Galileo  seems  to 
have  abandoned  telescopic  obeetvatkin,  but  the  "  ansae"  of 
Shtwa  tmained  a  subject  of  study  thimgh  a  geaeration  of  his 
■ueBwew  witbout  any  aolndoo  of  their  mysteiy  being  reached. 
Tbe  truth  was  at  leagtb  worked  out  in  i6s6  Iqr  Hnygcas,  who 
first  circulated  his  aolutfon  ta  tbe  form  of  an  anagram.  When 
arranged  in  order  the  letters  read: 

"  Annulo  cingiturtenui,  piano,  nuwjuam  cohacrcntc,  ad  ecUpticam 
inciinato." 

This  designation  o(  a  plain  thin  ring  surrounding  the  planet, 
but  disGOBnedcd  from  it,  and  inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  is  accurate 
and  as  complete  as  the  means  of  observatioo  permitted. 

The  varying  phases  preaetttad  by  the  ring  arise  fmn  ita  having  an 
ladinatioa  of  a;*  10  the  ofbift  of  tbe  plaatt.  wUie  its  plaoa  lenaiaa 


Invariable  in  direction  as  the  planet  performs  ka  oiMtal  rewJutloaL 
There  are  therefore  two  cppoaiie  posnts  of  the  orbit,  at  each  of 

w  hich  the  plane  ol  the  ring  passe*  through  the  sun,  and  i*  teen  nearly 
edgeways  from  the  earth.  At  the  two  intermediate  points  the  ring  is 
seen  as  oDctvcd  out  at  an  angle  of  37*.  The  apparent  illuminated 
surface  WTiich  it  then  present*  to  us  exceeds  that  prrsentc!  I  ',  ttx 
f4anrt,  so  that  the  brightoeM  of  the  entire  system  to  Uie  naked  c)t 
IS  more  than  double. 

In  166s  Wiltiam  Ball  or  Balle.  lawt-founderaad  fint  ticasurer  of 
the  Ruyal  Society,  diicovered  that  the  tvae  was  apparently  (ormed 
of  two  conrcntric  rings,  separated  bv  a  fine  dark  line.  This  was 
.ifterwartU  tnilo|)fni!i  ntly  di*co\TTed  by  G.  D.  Cassini  at  the  Pari* 
0!i!<-rvat'ir>"  As  the-  nloscoj^«>  uis  improved,  yet  other  th^ed 
lines  concentric  with  the  ring  iiicli  were  found.  These  were  aome* 
times  Rgardcd  as  diviHom^  but  If  they  are  such  they  are  by  ao 
means  complete  and  sharp.  The  aalvHial  rule  is  that,  if  we  ooa> 
sider  any  portion  of  tbe  ring  oootained  between  two  circles  coa- 
centric  with  the  ring  itself,  the  general  aspect  and  brightness  of  thia 
circular  portion  are  alike  through  its  whole  circumference.  That  is 
to  say,  if  the  l>rit;huir**  of  diffi-rvnt  parts  of  the  ririj;  be  compartrd, 
it  is  found  to  be  constant  when  the  parts  compared  arc  c<jually 
distant  from  the  centre,  but  subject  to  variation  as  we  pat*  from  thie 
drcumrerenoc  towards  the  oeotre.  The  inner  and  broader  Ol  tbe 
two  rings  is  brightest  near  the  outer  part  aad  ahadia  ofl  tavard  the 
planet,  gradually  at  fim,  and  ffloi*  ta|iidly  afMfwasds.  Its  inner 
p  inion  IS  w  <!,irk  that  it  w.is  at  one  time  regarded  as  wparate,  and 
ullcd  till-  "  cr.ijjc  "  or  "dusky"  ring.  This  suipost-d  diyrovtry 
of  an  innur  rinj  w.ts  made  indi  ^iendcntly  by  \V.  R  f).iuis  <il  Kn^land 
find  G.  1'.  li.  TiJ  til  the  HirvMrd  OL.«_r\  atory ,  thou^!)  J.  G  (  jaIIc  at 
licrlm  noticed  the  actual  appearance  at  an  earlier  date.  I'he  more 
powerful  talaaeepss  of  the  pwaaat  time  show  this  dusky  ring  to  be 
conUnuooa  with  the  biner  poftioas  ef  the  main  ting,  aad  tnaipaicat. 
at  least  near  it*  inner  edge. 

The  physical  constitution  of  the  rings  is  unlike  that  of  any  other 
object  tn  the  solar  system.  They  are  not  formed  o(  a  contbuous 
maas  of  solid  or  liquid  matter,  but  of  discrete  particles  of  unknown 
minuteness,  probably'vwidcly  •eparatcd  in  proportion  to  their 
individual  VMamaa,  yet  to  close  as  to  appear  cowtiwaaaa  whea 
viewed  from  the  earth.  This  constitution  was  fin*  divined  by 
Cassini  cariy  in  the  iSth  century.  But,  although  the  impoasibility 
that  a  continuous  ring  could  snrroimd  a  plattet  without  (ailing  upas 
it  was  shown  by  Laplace,  and  must  have  V>een  evident  to  all  in- 
vc»tii.itors  in  ctlolial  nicchanir*.  (".iv>;ni  »  explanation  was  for- 
gotten until  184S.  In  th.it  year  J,imi-i  Cli  rk  Max»Tll,  in  an  rs&ay 
whiih  was  the  first  to  gain  the  r;i  w K  foiiniiiil  .Xd.inn  prirt-  of  llie 
uni\Trsity  of  Cambridjte,  made  an  cxhau&ti\-c  mathematical  ia* 
vcsiigaiion  of  the  satcUite  coastitution,  showing  that  it  aloae  ooaM 
fulfil  the  eondltfama  of  subOitv.  Although  this  deiiwatraiiea 
olaced  the  subject  beyond  doubt,  it  was  of  great  interest  wbca 
1.  E.  Kccler  at  the  Allegheny  Observatory  nrovcd  this  ooosthudaa 
by  spectroscopic  obserx-ation  in  iHoS-  He  found  by  measuring  the 
velocity  of  different  parts  of  the  ring  to  or  from  the  earth  that,  as 
we  pass  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  regions  of  the  ring,  the  \Tloctty 
of  rcvolutJun  around  the  planet  increases,  each  concentric  portion  of 
the  ring  having  the  spetxl  belonging  to  a  satellite  revolving  ia  a 
circular  orfah  at  the  same  distance  from  the  {Janet. 

A  remaitable  feature  of  the  rinn  ia  that  they  are  so  thin  aa  to 
elude  measurement  and  nearly  disappear  from  view  when  seen 
edgeways  even  in  powrrful  tclesf«fics.  .Xs  thi"!  can  happen  only  at 
the  ranr  moments  when  the  piane  of  the  ring  |>aues  accurately 
throtiKh  thr  e.inh,  pnvi^  otis»-r  vat  ions  of  the  phenomenon  with 
powerful  telescopes  arc  few.  But  before  or  after  the  epochs  at  which 
tbe  plane  passes  throu^  the  sun,  there  u  sometimes  a  period  of 
several  weeks,  during  which  the  sun  shines  00  one  (ace  of  tbe  ring 
while  the  other  is  presented  to  the  earth.  In  October  1907  the 
appearance  presented  by  the  rinn  was  studied  by  W.  W.  Campbell 
at  the  Lick  Observatory,  and  E.  E.  Barnard  at  the  Yerke*  Ot^ 
scrvatorv.  The  ixnilion  of  the  ring  as  f«-n  against  the  planet  i* 
marked  by  a  dark  line  Stretching  across  the  equator,  which  is  the 
thin  shadowof  thariogsonwbiai  AeaoaaUaeaatavaqraaMo 

angle. 

An  interesting  qtiestion  still  open  is  the  nature  of  the  OMdM 
divisions  of  the  rings.  Are  these  divisions  real  or  are  they  Anph^ 
apparent,  arising  from  a  darlfr  colour  in  the  matter  which  composes 
them?  In  thr  case  of  thr  •!i  .r;»«.t  and  be4t-known  division,  to 
which  the  name  of  Cassini  has  {•rr-n  pivm  from  its  first  observer, 
there  would  vem  to  he  little  dimtit  ih.it  the  di\i-.ion  is  real.  But 
there  is  some  doubt  in  the  case  of  the  other  divisions.  While  many 
excellent  ohaeivafB  have  wiairtimre  thought  they  saw  a  ccimplate 
separation  between  the  bright  and  the  crape  rings,  no  such  pteoo> 
menon  has  been  seen  in  the  great  telescopes  of  our  times,  and  It  is 
almost  certain  that  the  dark  colour  of  the  crape  ring  arises  merrly 
from  its  tenuity  and  transpamtcy.  From  Barnard's  observation  of 
the  passage  of  Japetus  through  the  shadow  of  Saturn  and  its  rings 
it  appears  that  the  transparency  gradually  diminishes  (nxn  the 
centre  of  this  ring  to  its  line  of  junction  with  the  bright  ring.  If 
there  should  ewr  be  a  transit  of  Saturn  centrally  past  a  bright  sur. 
many  qnestions  as  to  the  oonatitutioa  of  the  rings  amy  be  autlid  by 
notiiig  the  tioaa  at  whick  the  ettr  «aa  seen  tlHWi^  cha  diviriaaa  di 
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k  tanwuMfad  Iqr  m  wjptam  tt  aim  or  (pctb^)  ten 
Hie  tnlibtaK  of  tboe  mv  dbcavmd  by  Uuygens 
is  1665  wlule  pursuing  his  studies  of  the  ring.  Tbe  foUbiring 
table  abom  tbe  names,  distances,  timet  of  tevolutloB,  discoverer 
•■IdMtaf  discovery  of  tbe  nine  whoae«lMtt«re  well  established 


Name. 

Frriodic 
Time. 

Discoverer. 

[)ateol 
Ducovrry. 

1  Miotaa 
a  Eaoctedut 

3  Tethys 

4  Diuoe  . 

5  Rhea  .  . 

6  Titan  .  . 

7  Hyperion  . 
a  Japetua  . 
9PkMb*  . 

3« 
4-0 

^3 

«-9 
20  5 

25  1 
59-6 
809-3 

d.  h. 

I  9 

1  21 

2  18 
4  12 

«5  23 
21  7 
79  8 

546  12 

W.Hcfacbd 
aD.'btaiiai 

»♦ 

Huygcn* 
W.  C.  Bond 
J.  D.  Cassini 
W.  11.  rickcrinc 

1789,5^.17 
17H9,  Aug.  28 
l6«4,  March 
1684,  March 
1672,  IX-c.  23 
1655,  Mar.  25 
1S4K,  Si-pt.  16 
1671,  OctoLx-r 

1898,  AuRUSt 

Ike  fwe  laner  MUUUce  teem  to  fonn  a  class  by.ihemsclves,  of 
iMA  the  diMiBfttiiUiic  fcttuie  b  tbat  the  orbits  ate  to  nearly 
cimdtf  tiMt  M  eoocBtfidty  hti  beta  cvUialy  detected  in  them, 
and  that  the  phnes  of  thdr  otUts  coincide  With  that  of  the  ring 
and,  it  may  be  inferred,  with  the  plane  of  the  planet's  cfjuatur. 
Thus,  so  far  as  the  position  of  the  planes  of  rotation  and  revolu- 
tion arc  roncemrd,  the  system  keeps  together  as  if  it  were  rigid. 
This  results  from  the  mutual  attraction  o(  the  various  bodies. 
A  remarL.'.h Ic  feature  of  this  inner  system  is  the  mar  a[)proach 
to  commcnsurabiliiy  in  the  periods  of  revolution.  The  period 
of  Tethys  is  nearly  double  that  of  Mimas,  and  the  period  of 
Eooeladus  neariy  double  that  of  Dione.  The  result  of  this  itear 
■pproach  to  cmnniensurability  is  a  wide  libratlOB  fal  the  longi- 
fdea  <l  the  wteMitw,  haiiiat  perioda  veiy  lomcoipaied  wtth 
the  times  of  rerohitioa. 

Each  of  the  four  outer  latellitct  has  aome  qiedal  feature  of 
interest.  Titan  is  much  the  bri^test  of  all  and  has  therefore 
been  most  accurately  observed.  Hyperion  is  so  small  as  to  be 
viiible  only  in  a  p<jwcrful  telescopic,  and  has  a  quite  eccentric 
orbit.  Its  time  of  revolution  is  almost  commensurable  with  that 
of  Titan,  the  ratio  of  the  period  being  3  to  4.  The  result  is  that 
the  major  axis  of  tbe  orbit  of  Hyperion  has  a  retrograde  motion 
of  18*  40'  annually,  of  such  a  character  that  tbe  conjunction 
of  tbe  two  satellites  always  occurs  near  the  apocenlrc  of  the  orbit, 
arhcB  thcdnuaceof  the  orbit  from  that  of  Titan  Ja  the  greatest. 
Ifeb  ii  aaMig  the  noat  iateiotiiig  phnoww  of  oilesiial 
nediaaia.  Japeng  baa  the  piaSaAf  U  ahnya  upearing 
brighter  when  teen  to  the  treat  of  the  pbaet  than  when  seen 
to  tbe  east.  This  is  explained  by  the  supposition  that,  like  our 
moon,  this  satellite  always  presents  the  same  face  to  the  central 
body,  and  is  darker  In  colour  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 

In  tcudying  a  »cri«  of  photographs  of  the  sky  in  the  neighbour- 
hood oi  Saturn,  taken  at  the  branch  Harvard  obs^rvaiory  at  Are- 
oaipa.  Peru,  W.  H.  Pickering  found  on  each  of  three  plate*  a  very 
MM  m»t  «p|dch  was  miaiing  on  tbe  other  two.  He  ooadudcd  that 
Ihne  wtn  the  hnagea  of  a  satellite  moving  armind  the  planet.  The 
iMter  was  then  entering  the  Milky  Way.  where  minute  stars  were  so 
■omerou*  that  it  was  not  easy  to  eonfirm  the  dticovcty.  When  the 
planet  bc^n  to  emerge  from  the  Milky  Way  no  difficulty  wa»  found 
in  rrloeating  the  object,  and  proving  that  it  wa»  a  ninth  tairllitr. 
Its  motion  was  found  to  be  rciroxradc,  a  conclusion  confinncd  by 
Fsasdt  E.  Rom.  Tbia  phenomenon  may  be  regarded  as  unique  in 
^  aeiar  ayiMn^for,  aKbot^^he  motion  of  the  satellite  of  N^aae 


 extremely  faint  satdUta  haa  putMf  been  esubltshed 

by  PielBerinK,  but  it*  orbit  is  stffl  ia  eonH  doebt. 

The  conclusinrw  from  the  upprtrum  of  Saturn,  and  numerical 
particulars  reUtin;;  to  the  planet,  arc  found  in  the  article  Planet. 

The  planes  of  the  art>iu  of  the  inner  six  satellites  are  coincident 
with  the. plana  of  the  dag  vmtmt  of  vUdh  tha  ahMtti  an  an 

follow : 

Longitude  of  ascending  node  on  ecliptic  .    .  167*  43' 29' 


lifclination  ~.  .  .  att' 

Exterior  diameter  of  outer  ring,  in  mfiia  , 

Interior      „            ,,               w  •  « 

Exterior     *        dinner  iiag-     «  •  • 

Interior      „            „              ■»  .  . 
Interior       „           dark  ring  „ 
Brradlh  of  ou'.vr  Viri^tit  ririj;  „ 
Breadth  of  division  t^ict  ween  the  ring*>  in  miles 

Breadth  of  inner  bright  ting  m  • 

Bmadth  of  dark  ring  „  • 

Hreadth  of  system  of  bright  ifngs  k  . 

Breadth  of  enrire  system  of  rings  <•  • 

SfiaoebcnMcnpiaaBKaaddaiicrfap  n  • 


SATURKIA  (mod.  Saitirnki),  an  ancient  Unm  of 
Italy,  alx>ut  23  m.  N^E.  of  Orbetello  and  the  coast.  Dioiqnilia 

of  Halicarnassus  enumerates  it  among  the  towns  first  occophsd 
by  the  I'das^i  and  then  by  the  Tuscans.   A  Roman  colony 


10  22' 
Wt6M» 

109.100 

91,780 

9.6J5 
1,680 

•IS 


conducted  there  in  18  5  H.c,  ami  it  was  a  frjr-fc,  lurj,  but  other- 
wise little  is  known  about  it.  Remains  of  the  city  walls,  in  the 
polygonal  St^,  ftiH  cxilt,  to  wliich  Roman  gates  were  added. 
Roman  remains  have  alto  been  discovered  within  the  town,  and 
remains  of  tombs  outside,  origiiukUy  covered  by  tumuli,  whicb 
have  BOW  dkappcand,  ao  that  Oennia  anonglljr  took  theoi  for 
megditbk  mnalni.  Plti^aM,  tone  ta  n.  to  the  8.W.,  b 
another  EtnucMi  rite. 

See  G.  Dennii.  CMn  ni  CumUHn  «f  Orarfis  (Loodoa,  1883), 
i  496;  a»  *78{  A-  PlMqid  ia  y*riifi  digM  mm  (igga).  5».  ^  ^ 

(T.Aa) 

SATURNTAN  METRE  (T  at  .V.:/urn»w,  f.<.  which  relates  to 
Saturn),  liie  nanu  given  by  the  Romans  to  the ciudeaixi irregular 
nicSiures  of  t  he  oldest  Latin  IdkiMfL  Iko  aCWha  b 
gcneraliy  of  the  foUowing  type: 

with  whfcb  Macaiilay  compaiea  the  mnety  dgrne, "  Tbe  Queca 
wuiaKerparlour.eatingbreadandhoBejr.^  Tlieic«as,bo«Mver, 

considerable  licence  in  the  scansion,  and  we  can  gather  oafy  that 
the  verse  was  generally  of  this  type,  and  had  a  light  and  vivadoua 

movement.  It  occurs  in  a  few  inscriptions  (the  verses  on  tbe 
tombs  of  the  Scipios:  cf.  HOchclcr,  Antholpsia  Laiina,  1895) 
in  fragments,  Livius  An<ironiLus  ai'.d  the  BcUum  Punitum  of 
Naevius.   Subsequently  it  was  ousted  by  Creek  metiea.  The 

question  as  to  whether  it  depended  qpoB  acocttt  «r  apoB  qaaBtky 

has  been  much  discussed. 

See  Keller.  Drr  totumiifht  Vm  (Prapc,  l883and  l886);Thumey. 
•en,  Der  Saturnur  (Halle,  |8«5);  Havet,  De  taturnio  Latincrvm 
V€Ttu  (Paris,  I8)>i>) ,  M  iiPrr,  Der  ialumisehe  Vtr$  und  srinr  DrnkmoUr 
(1885);  Leo,  DtT  saturmisck*  Vtrs  (lOOS):  Da  Bois,  Slrets  AtutU 
in  Roman  Poetry  (Wow  Yeel^  1906);  also  MOMWat Bkt,  tfBaau, 
L  chap.  XV. 

SATURXINUS,  LUCIUS  APPULBnJS,  Roman  demagogue. 
As  quaestor  (104  b.c.)  he  superintended  the  importation  of  com 
at  Ostia,  but  had  been  removed  by  the  Senate  (an  unusual 
proceeding),  and  itpbced  M.  Aemilius  Scauzus  (9.V.),  one 
of  tbe  chief  aMnbeia  ol  tbe  government  party.  Be  doca  not 
«ppeartohavehtimchaTgwdwMn.incapacity  a 
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and  the  injustice  9!  bis  diimiiMl  drove  Um  into  the  «rM  «l  tke 
popular  party.  In  103  he  wit  elected  tribnae.  He  cMtnd  into 
an  agrcemeni  with  C.  Marius,  apd  in  Ofder  to  gain  tbe  favour  of 

hit  soldiers  propou^d  that  each  oT  his  veterans  should  receive 
an  alloimcnt  of  loo  juficri  of  Imd  in  Africa.  He  was  also  chK  tIv 
instrumi-ntal  in  scLuriiij;  the  election  of  Minus  to  his  fnunh 
consulship  (lo;).  An  opportunity  uf  n-t.iluiinR  on  the  noliilily 
was  afforded  him  by  the  arrival  ( 101 )  of  amba^dors  f  rom  M  it  hra  ■ 
dates  VI.  of  Pontus,  with  large  sums  of  money  lor  bribing  the 
■enate;  compromiung  revelations  were  made  by  Satumtnus,  who 
insulted  tbe  ambassadors.  He  was  brought  to  trial  for  violating 
the  law  of  nations,  and  only  ocaped  coBvictko  by  aa  od  misiri- 
CMrfjfliii  appeal  to  the  peoplt.  Toihefinttiibuaaicof  Saturninus 
b  probably  to  be  aasigned  Us  law  oa  m^tHaa,  the  exact  provi- 
sions of  which  are  unknown,  but  its  object  was  probably  to 
strengthen  the  [vo^act  of  the  tribunes  ami  the  popular  parly; 
it  dealt  with  the  mmuta  mjjeilat  (diminishc<i  authority)  of  the 
Roman  people,  that  is,  with  all  acts  tcndmg  to  impair  the 
integrity  of  the  Cominonwealth,  being  thus  more  comprehensive 
than  the  modern  word  "  trcavjn.  "  One  of  the  chief  objects  of 
Satunuaus's  hatred  was  Q.  CaeciliusMctcllusNumidicus,  who, 
wbea  ceasor,  endeavoured  to  remove  Saturninus  from  the  senate 
on  the  ground  of  immorality,  but  his  colleague  refused  to  assent . 
la  Older  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people,  who  still  cherished 
tbe  aieoMcy  of  the  Ciaochi,  Saturaiaua  took  abottl  with  hiai 
Equitius,  a  paid  frecdaun,  who  gave  Unuetf  out  to  be  tbe  tea 
of  Tiberius  Gracchus.  Althoogb  tbe  mother  of  the  Gracchi 
refused  to  acknowledge  htm,  the  people  stoned  Metellus  because 
he  would  not  admit  his  claim  to  citizenship.  Kquitiu*  was 
afterwards  elected  tribune.  Marius,  on  hi*  return  to  Rome 
after  his  victory  over  the  Cimbri,  finding  himself  ibolaicd  in  the 
senate,  entered  into  a  compact  with  Saturninus  and  his  ally 
C.  Servilius  Glaucia, and  tbe  three  lormed  a  kind  uf  triumvirate, 
supported  by  the  veteraiu  of  Marios  and  the  needy  rabble. 
By  the  aid  of  bribery  and  assassinatioa  Marioe  was  elected  (too 
ceoMil  for  tbe  siiUi  Hmt,  Glaucia  praetor,  and  Saturninus 
tfibuae  for  tbe  teeoad  tiM.  Satumieoa  bow  brought  forward 
aa  agrarian  law,  an  etfeaalaB «f  the  Alricaa  law  aliwdy  aOuded 
to.  It  was  pruiKi^d  that  all  tbe  land  aorth  of  the  Pmbi  (Po) 
lately  in  posseisiun  of  the  Cimbri,  including  that  of  the  inde- 
pendent Celtic  tribes  which  had  been  temporarily  occupied  by 
them,  should  be  held  available  for  distribution  among  the 
veterans  of  Marius.  This  was  unjust,  since  the  land  was  really 
the  property  of  the  provincials  who  had  been  dispossessed  by 
tbe  CiaibrL  Colonies  were  to  be  founded  in  Sicily,  Achaea  and 
,  «a  the  purchase  of  which  tbe  "  Tolosan  gold,"  the 
tendieiakd  by  Q.  Servilius  Caepio  (praetor  ito), 
'to  be  eaaphqied.  Fuithcr,  IteBaaa  tMK  to  be  admitted  to 
1  ae  they  were  la  be  butftae  colonies,  the 
right  of  the  ItaUaat  to  equality  with  the  RoaMaa  was  thereby 
partially  recognized.  This  part  of  the  bill  was  meatrd  by  many 
citizens,  wbo  were  unwilling  to  allow  others  to  share  their 
privitcRcs.  A  clause  provided  that,  within  five  d.iys  after  the 
passing  of  the  law,  every  senator  sho  jld  t.ikc  an  oath  to  observe 
it.  under  penalty  of  being  expelled  from  the  senate  and  heavily 
fined.  All  the  senators  sttbscqueDtiy  look  the  oath  except 
Mcicllus,  who  went  into  exile.  Saturaiatts  also  brought  in  a 
bill,  the  object  of  which  was  to  g^a  the  sappoft  of  the  rabble 
by  Mfiplyfag  cora  at  a  nominal  pike.  The  qaicstor  Q.  Servilius 
Cacpto'dectefed  that  the  tteaeuiy  couU  aei  staad  the  etiain, 
aad  Setur^as'k  ewa  coOtagoce  iaterpoaed  their  veto. 
Saturninus  ordered  tbe  voting  to  continue,  and  CaefMo  dupersed 
the  meeting  by  violence.  The  senate  declared  the  proceedings 
null  and  void,  because  thunder  had  Inen  hc.^.ril,  Saturninus 
replied  that  the  senate  had  better  remain  quiet,  otherwise  the 
thunder  might  be  followed  by  hail.  The  bills  (leges  ApfMtt) 
were  finally  passed  by  the  aid  of  the  Marian  veterans. 

Marius,  finding  himself  overshadowed  by  his  colleagues  and 
conproaiiMd  by  their  eiceeact,  thought  seriously  of  breaking 
with  theet,  aad  SatantBua  aod  Gfatada  law  that  their  oaly  he^ 

^According  to  toaw.  die  aoa  e(  die  Cecpio  ncaliencd 
But  duoooiugical  laaaoas  naha  the  wIetienshipdeMbtliiL 


of aafcly lay iathctriMealiaaef afice.  Saturninus' 
tflhaae  far  the  third  tfaa*  for  the  year  beginning  the  lolh  'al 
December  too,  and  Claticia.  althoogb  at  the  time  praetor  and 
therelore  net  eligible  until  alter  the  lapse  of  two  years,  was  a 

cmdidnc  for  the  consulship.  M,  Anion. us  the  orator  was 
elected  wiiHuui  o|i)>osilion .  the  other  Ko^'cmniciil  candidate, 
(ijiijs  Meriinuub,  who  sc-c'mcd  lo  have  the  better  chance  of 
success,  was  beaten  to  death  by  the  hired  agents  of  Saturninus 
and  Glaucia,  while  the  voting  was  actually  going  on.  This 
produced  a  complete  revubion  of  public  feeling.  The  senate  met 
on  the  following  day,  declared  Saturninus  and  Glaucia  public 
enemies,  end  called  upoa  Marius  to  defend  the  Sutc.  Merioe 
bad  a*  dtctaative  bat  to  dbtf.  Saunamas,  defeated  m  a 
pitched  faaltle  in  the  Forum  (Dec.  to),  leak  Trfu|f  with  Ms 
fdlewett  bl  the  Capitol,  where,  the  water  aqpply  having  bcca 
cut  off,  they  were  forced  to  capitulate.  Marius.  Having  assured 
them  that  their  lives  would  be  spared,  removed  them  to  the 
Cuha  Hostilia,  intending  lo  proceed  a^ainM  them  according  to 
law.  But  the  more  impetuous  members  of  ilic  aristocratic  party 
climbed  on  to  the  roof,  stripped  off  the  tiles,  and  stoned  Saturninus 
and  many  others  to  death,  dlaucia,  who  had  escaped  into  a 
bouse,  was  dragged  out  and  killed. 

Hini  UK.RAriiv.  — Appian.  Beli.  cit.  i.  Diod.  Sic.  xurvi 

1 ;  riuiarch.  Mariui.  JlS-jo;  Livy,  Epil.  69;  Kloru*  iiJ.  16; 
Veil.  i'ai.  ii.  12;  Auctor  ad  Hrrennium  i.  3i:  Aurrliu*  Victor, 
De  tins  tUmHriimt,  73;  Oraaius  v.  17:  Cicero,  Pr«  Bath»,  31,  aS, 
Bnrfliif.  ha,  Dt  tralait,  il.  49,  Dt  haruspiemm  tttp^nti*.  t%  Pr* 
S*tti0, 47,  Pr»  Ra^rio, p^wim ;  Mommscn. ofltcmr(Enf.  tram.), 
bk.  iv.  ch.  6;  G.  Lone,  Dtchtu  of  Ik*  Roman  RepmUu.  ii.  eh.  lo; 
E.  KIcb*  in  Pauly-Wisaowa's  RtaUneycUpcdif,  ii.  1  (1B96):  ace 
further  RoMB:  lliOMy,  II.,  "  The  Republic, '  Period  C. 

SATYRS  (SATYU),in  Greek  aiytbology, spirits,  half-man  half- 
beast,  that  haunted  the  woods  and  awuntains,  companions  of 
Pan  and  IMoaysus.  They  are  aol  neatiaaed  ia  Hoeacri  ia 
a  tragtneat  of  Hciiod  they  are  called  brotheit  of  the  oieuntalo 

nymphs  and  Curetes,  an  idle  and  worthless  race.  Fancy 
represented  them  as  strongly  built,  with  flat  noses,  pointed  ears, 
small  horns  growini;;  out  of  the  forehead,  and  the  tails  of  horses 
or  goats.  They  were  a  roguish  but  faint-hearted  folk,  lovers  of 
wine  and  women,  roaming  to  the  music  of  pii>cs  and  C)  mbab, 
castanets  and  bagpipes,  dancing  with  the  nymphs  or  pursuing 
them  and  striking  terror  into  men.  They  had  a  special  form  of 
dance  calles  Siklnnis.  In  earlier  Greek  art  they  appear  as  old 
and  ugly,  but  in  later  art,  especially  la  WOlliS of  the  Attic  school, 
t  his  savage  chaiactcr  issof  iciMd  iatoa  aiaeeyeathf  ul  and  graceful 
aspect.  Then  ii  a  fanMos  «atiH  auppoacd  to  be  a  copy  el  a 
work  of  Praxitdes,  repfcaeatlag  a  pacdhil  latyr  leaaiag  agilait 
a  tree  with  a  flute  in  his  hand.  Tn  Attica  there  was  a  epcoes  oC 
drama  know  n  as  the  Satyric  ;  it  parodied  the  legends  of  gods  and 
heroes,  and  the  chorus  was  composed  of  satyrs.  Euripidcs's 
play  o(  the  Cyclops  is  I  he  only  extant  example  of  this  kind  of 
drama.  The  older  sal  >  rs  u  ire  called  Silcni,  the  younger  Satyrisci. 
By  the  Rom.an  poets  tluy  wen;  oiiin  confounded  with  the  Fauns. 
The  symbol  of  the  shy  and  timid  satyr  was  (he  hare.  In  some 
districts  of  moiK  rn  Greece  the  spirits  known  as  Calicantsars  offer 
poiats  of  tescmblance  to  the  ancient  satyrs;  they  have  goau' 
eatfl  and  the  feet  of  atacs  or  goau,  are  covered  with  hair,  and 
love  weaicnud  the  dance.  Tbe  berdsmea  of  Pamaastts  believe 
in  a  demon  of  the  nwuatabi  who  is  lord  of  bares  and  goal  a. 

in  the  Authoriaed  Verwon  of  Im.  xiii.  31,  xxxiv.  14  the  woid 
"  satyr  "  is  used  to  render  the  Hebrew  tflrim,  "  hairy  oaee."  A 
kind  of  demon  or  supernatural  being  known  lo  Hebrew 
folk'Iorf  a»  irOuibiting  pL»< i  s  |..  nit-ant;  a  practice 

of  sacrificine  to  the  j^'irim  i*  alluikd  to  in  Lev.  xviL  7, 
where  E.  V.  has  "dewU."    They  corrwpond  to  the  ' 
"  shaRiry  demon  of  the   mountain-pass  "   (autbb  ef-'ekolo)  of  otd 
Ar.it)  su|^«  rs(ition. 

SAUCE,  flavouring  or  seasoning  for  food,  usually  in  a  liquid 
or  semi  liquid  state,  either  served  separately  or  mixed  with  the 
dish.  The  preparation  of  suitable  sauces  is  one  of  the  cs-^cntials 
of  good  cookery.  The  word  comes  through  the  Fr.  from  the 
Let.  salsa,  salted  or  pickled  food  (M/irr,  to  season  or  sprinkle 
with  sal,  salt).  The  saaie  Latia  emd  has  also  given  "  saucer." 
ptoperly  a  dish  f or  satxe.  new  a  laiallllat  plate  with  a  deprcacd 
ceatie  to  bold  a  cup  and  so  picvtM  the  williai  ef  Itqaad.  aad 
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(0.  Fr.  saukiuf.  Late  Lat.  satsicium),  ininccd 
<CMCPcd  max,  chiefly  pork,  »tufTcd  into  coverinp  of  skin.  The 
oklioqiiial  lue  of  "  iMKy,"  impertincal, "  cbcdcy"  is  &n  obvious 
lunifcfiiin  from  tkt  tattnai «r  pmfmcy  af  •  Muce,  and  has 
ft  wnwttibh  fitcmy  aacatfy:  thus  LMincr  Uiiu.  Sd.) 
"  wbctt  «e  M»  •  fdhw  itwdy,  Miy  and  piwid,  bwb  My  lUa 
is  a  aaucy  fetlow." 

SAUBRLAMB.  a  mounlalnoas  dutrlct  of  Germany,  In  the 
Pnasian  province  of  Westphalia,  betw«n  the  SicR  and  the 
Ruhr,  sepordted  by  the  former  from  the  Wcsterwald  on  the  S,, 
and  by  the  latter  from  the  coal  (ormation  of  Ardcy  on  the  N. 
It  isa  wcll-Htxxled  plateau  oi  the  Devonian  formation,  divenufted 
by  deep  valleys  and  tlicia  flf  botthcr  had.  The  dfalffct  ii  a 
favourite  tourist  resort. 

Se«  F.  VV  Cnmmr,  Dai  Saufrland  und  snnr  Bmohnrr  (.'nil  rd  . 
Padrrbom.  1M6);  FrKkr,  Iftr  Tourist  im  SaueriuMi  (liiclcicld, 
1 89»,  aad  Knwbiiwh.  iUa^fakm  dmnk  4u  Smrtmti  (Dortnad. 
1809). 

'  SAUOOR.  or  Sac\r,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India, 
in  the  Jubbulpore  division  of  the  Central  Provinces.  The 
town,  in  a  picturesque  situation  on  a  spur  of  the  Vindhyan 
hills.  I7j8  ft.  above  sea-le\'el,  has  a  station  on  the  Indian  Mid- 
land railway.  Pop.  (1901)  4}, 330.  It  has  long  ceased  to  be 
a  growing  place,  though  it  is  still  third  in  importance  in  the 
pnviace.  It  was  founded  in  1660,  but  owes  its  tnqwttate  to 
hnraic  b«en  made  the  capital  9t  the  MahiatU  fDvcfiwr  who 
aUMhed  himelf  heie  in  173$.  The  canteomcnts  cmM^  a 
bMcQT  «i  artfllciy.  a  dctadunent  of  a  Eutoinm  itglnicni,  a 
native  ctvahy  and  a  native  infantry  regiment.  Hw  town  is 
handsomely  built,  and  is  an  emporium  of  trade. 

The  DisiucT  or  Saccok  has  an  area  of  jg62  sq.  m.  It  is  an 
extensive,  elevated  and  in  parts  lolcrahly  level  plain,  broken 
in  places  by  low  hills  of  the  \  indhyan  sandstone,  it  is  traversed 
by  numerous  strcarr.s,  e  Kiif  of  whii  h  .^Tv  the  Sunor,  Beas,  Dhasan 
and  Bina,  all  flowing  in  a  northerly  direction  towards  the  valley 
of  the  Ganges.  In  the  southern  and  central  parts  the  soil  is 
black,  formed  by  decayini  trap;  to  the  north  and  east  it  is  a 
reddish-brown  alluWaMb  Iron  ore  of  esccOent  qnalHy  b  found 
aadweilwdatllinpur,aaBiailviilaaeinlliecstinw north  east. 
Tke  dfalfict  eontaina  *evcn|  densely  wooded  tracts,  the  largest 
of  which  is  the  Ramna  leak  forest  pmerve  in  tlie  north. 

The  population  m  iqoi  was  ^fquft^  showing  a  dcetrcaie  of  10% 
in  the  dcrade,  due  to  ine  results  of  laminc.  The  prineipal  crop*  are 
wheat,  millet,  nultc,  oil-«c«d>  and  a  little  cotton.  The  main  line  of 
ihe  Indian  Midland  railn-ay  rr(»«cs  the  district,  with  a  branch  from 
Bina  to  Kjtni  on  the  East  Indian  system 

By  a  treaty  concluded  with  the  Mahratta  Peshwa  in  1818.  the 
fnattr  part  «  the  present  diitrict  was  made  over  to  the  British : 
and  the  town  becmme  the  capital  of  the  Saueor  and  Nerbudda 
Tcrrilories,  then  attached  to  the  North-western  Provinct^  Ooring 
the  Mutiny  of  1857  the  whole  district  wa«  in  the  pcksscadon  of  Ihe 
rebels,  excepling  the  town  and  fort,  in  whirh  (he  riirojieans  were 
»hut  iin  for  eight  months,  till  n  la  vixj  liy  Sir  Hnnd  K  .  I  he  rebels 
were  iQlally  defeated  and  orili  r  was  ,n.;.iin  rt  -li  re  l  I  y  March  iSjB. 

St-e  tS<-  -Sanf.'r  DiHiul  CautUfr  I'.MI.ih.ib.id,  I'V";). 

SAUJBULACH,  or  Sujbulak,  the  principal  (own  of  the  Mukri 
district,  in  the  province  of  Axcrbaijan  in  Persia,  in  a  fertile 
valley,  between  and  40  m.  S.  of  Lake  Urmia,  at  an  elevation 
of  4270  fL  It  Itts  post  and  telegraph  offices,  and  a  population 
«f  aboiK  loooh  BMMlly  Kunb  of  the  Mukrl  lifhe,  aad  egpotrts 
dried  frnft,  (nhk  and  ioibacoou  Tbctaavt  laaiiy  aMia  lacaiiiies 
with  this  name  (T^rkU,  aMaadng  "cold  ttsaun,"  or  "cold 
spring  ")  in  Persia.  Ihe  most  notabl«.  after  the  aboM-menttoned 
Kurdish  city,  being  a  district  of  the  province  of  Teheran,  with 
many  viOages.  The  place  was  temporarily  occupied  by  Turkith 
trtxjp*  in  January  ! 

SAUL  (Ueb  skA  M.  asiied  ").  in  the  Old  Testament,  son  of 
Kish.  and  kinp  of  Israel  '  His  history  is  closely  interwoven  with 
that  of  the  prophet  Samuel  and  the  Judaean  king  David.  Two 
distinct  aci.ounLs  are  given  of  his  rtM-  In  one  Samuel,  after  de- 
feating the  Philistines,  rules  aa  Ibo  last  "judge"  of  Israel;  the 
people  deasaad  a  king,  aad  Saai,  a  yotang  ^ant  of  Benjamin, 
k  choaiB  bar  IM,  the  cboict  b  CMfitiacd  when  he  dclivcts 

■  Qa  the  aa«  Saal.  also  that  of  aa  Edotnitc  kiac  .(Oa-  nnrL 
17  asq.).  see  Sairan.  nolo  t.  KUi  aecaw  to  he  idenikal  with  the 


Jabesh-Oilcad  from  the  Ammonites  (i  Sam.  i.-viii.,  x.  17-17, 
xi.,  xii.).  In  the  other,  Saul  is  raised  up  by  Yahweh  to  deliver 
Israel  from  a  sore  Philistine  opprcs.sion.  Saraud,  a  seer  of  local 
fame,  previously  luknown  to  Saul,  gives  him  the  divine  com. 
mbeieo,  and  ultinatcly  a  coaqtlelo  vktoiy  la  ptaaA  which  it 
cdehiBtcd  hf  tho  erecttai  of  aa  ahar  Oi.  t-s.  t6,  liB.  acq.). 
See  further  Sahvel.  Once  king,  Saul  achieves  conquests  over 
the  surrotmding  states,  and  the  brief  summary  in  t  Sam.  xiv. 
47-51  may  be  si;pplcmentcd  by  1  Sam.  i.  iq  sqq.,  where  ihc 
brave  dcfds  of  the  loving  pair  Saul  and  his  son  Jonathan,  and 
their  untimely  death,  form  the  subject  of  an  old  poem  which 
vividly  describes  Ihc  feelings  of  .1  prostrate  nation.  Saul  and  bis 
sons  fell  in  the  battle  on  Mt.  Gillwa  in  the  north  and  the  land  was 
thrown  into  confusion  (1  Sam.  xxxi.).  Jabesh-Gilcad,  mindful 
of  its  debt,  secretly  carried  away  the  dead  bodies  (cf.  a  Sam.  XxL 
i3»eq.),and  Abaer  the  commander  hurriedly  removed  the  sorviv* 
ing  son,  Ishboshelk,*  to  Mahanaim  and  at  length  succeeded  hi 
esublishing  Us  |w«tr  aB  lBad.aMfth  of  JenMlcai  (a  Smb. 
ii  8seq.).  But  the  aeqod  bloat  la  the  OMfB  popular  aoeoortsof 

the  rise  of  David. 

Little  old  tradition  is  preserved  of  the  bouse  of  Saul.  The 
interest  now  lies  in  the  prominence  of  Samuel,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  the  coming  supremacy  of  the  Judaean  king  David  (sec 
tlu-  iinroiiui  ti)ry  verse  i  S.im.  xiv.  5.-),  .is  a  result  uf  this  Saul  is 
depicted  in  less  sympathetic  colours,  his  pettiness  and  animosity 
stand  in  strong  contrast  to  David's  chivalry  and  resignation,  and 
in  the  melancholy  Benjamite  court  with  its  rivalry  and  jealouqr, 
the  romantic  attachment  between  David  and  Jonathan  forma 
the  oae  rodeemiag  featinc.  The  great  Isaalila  disaater  b  hMW' 
shadowed  la  a  thrOfaig  oatrativo  of  9nd^  vUt  to  the  tfnco 
famous  Witch  of  Endor  (i  Sam.  zzviii.).  Israel  had  lost  its 
mainstay  through  the  death  of  Samuel  (cf.  xii.  23),  and  the  king, 
uneasy  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  invoked  the  shade  of  the 
prophet  only  to  learn  that  his  cause  was  lost  through  his  own 
sin.  The  incident  is  now  connected  with  David's  nearing 
supremacy,  and  refers  to  a  previous  act  of  disobetiience  in  his 
Amalekiie  campaign.  In  a  detailed  account  of  Saul's  expedition 
we  leam  that  hb  failure  to  carry  out  Yahweh's  commands  to 
the  letter  had  brought  the  prophet denundalion  (cf.  Ahab, 
I  iUng»  0.  4»)t  and  that  he  had  hwt  the  divtaie  favour  (zv.). 
ThbintuittlgBoifaaaeerihtocicartea  when  Sad  b  ceBdeamed 
and  the  toes  of  hb  Ungdom  loittold  ere  he  had  accOBiplisbed 
the  task  to  which  he  had  been  called  (xii!.  S-i4)-' 

This  later  tft;<lcnry  If)  sii!>ordinatc  the  history  of  San!  to  tL.it 
of  David  apjM-.irs  csiKcially  in  a  numln'r  of  detailed  and  popular 
narratives  etK  inling  Judah  and  Benjamin,  su|Krseding  other 
traditions  which  give  an  entirely  different  representation  of 
David's  move  from  the  south  to  Jerusalem.  Consequently  it 
proves  impossible  to  present  a  consistent  oulliix'of  the  history. 
Instead  of  the  sequel  to  bUmara  recovery  of  power,  and  instead 
of  David's  inccasanl  fionlKcts  north  of  Hebron,  cadSng  with  the 
captvre  of  Jcnnelen  and  its  ^Rifcl  fcwa  a  etnnge  people 
(a  Sam.  v.  xxi.  tyti,  niU.  8  sqq.),  we  meet  with  the  stories  of 
the  war  with  Benjamin  and-  Israel,  of  the  Intrigue  of  Abncr  (f.v.) 
and  the  vengeance  of  Joab  {qv^.  While  Saul's  death  had  left 
Israel  in  the  hands  of  the  Philisiines.  it  is  DavitI  who  accomplishes 
the  deliverance  of  tlie  people  (2  Sam.  iii.  18,  xix.  g).  So,  also, 
in  accordance  with  his  generous  n.uure,  David  takes  vengeance 
upon  the  Amalekitc  who  h.id  slain  Saul  (;  Sam.  i.  6-10,  contrast 
the  details  in  1  Sam.  xxxi ).  and  upon  the  treacherous  aliens 
who  bad  nordered  Ishbaol  (iv.).  Ulien  king  at  Jerusalem 
(seven  yean  after  Saul'k  death)  he  aecfcs  out  the  survivon  of 
Saul  in  order  to  Adfl  hb  covaaaat  wbh  loaathaa.  Jonatbaa% 
son  Mcphibosheth*  is  found  b  iaf<  tat|llBt  cast  of  the  Joidaa 

»  IshtKMheth.  i  f.  UhKial.  "  man  of  Baal."  cf.  I  Chron.  viii.  33. 
•  For  oth'  r  rxi>!.iii.ii Kins  tee  I  Chron.  x.  I3  w  'j  1  .»iiich  refer*  to 
I  S\m.  xxMii  ).  and  Junicphus,  Anl.  vi.  14.  9  (a  n  't  rimv  to  Saul'i 
mai-vicrc  of  the  pri>-5t5  at  Nob,  I  Ssim  xxii..  a  crime  which  i^  i'.>it 
brought  to  hit  charge  in  biblical  history  and  prubat>ly  belongs  to 
ooew  the  latest  traditionsl.  _ 
•IMiaos  Mcfibaal,  "  mM  of  Bail,'*  or  MfllMiaBl.  "  BttI  oon> 
';  for  tho  Intentleael  ahewtloa  of  the  aama  d.  aolo  a  ahove» 
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and  is  installed  at  court  (ix.).  Another  impression  is  given  by 
the  rkUlions  between  David  and  Saul's  daughter,  Micbal  (vi.  16 
»qq  ,  cf.  also  the  "wives"  in  xii.  8),  and  wc  karn  from  yet 
Another  source  that  he  handed  over  Saul's  sons  to  the  CibeoniUs 
who  had  previously  sufieicd  (lom  the  king's  bloodthirsty  xcal 
(xxi.  1-14).  On  this  occaaioo  (th*4kte  i>  quite  uncertain)  the 
remains  of  Saul  tod  Jonathan  «a«  fOBOved  from  Jabeth-Gilcad 
and  ■olennly  latmicd  in  Benjamin.  Dwiog  Abttlom'a  revolt, 
MaiiUbMlMlk  fattrtained  lome  hopat  aC  revi\'ing  the  fortuaes 
«(  Us  lieuw  (xvt.  lU.  a4-jo),  and  two  Benjaniites,  Shimci 
and  Shrba,  appear  (xvi.  5  tqq.,  xiz.  16-13,  But  there 

is  no  conccrte<l  action;  the  three  axe  independent  figures  whose 
presence  indicates  that  Judacan  supremacy  over  Israel  was  not 
accepted  without  a  protest,  and  that  the  spilt  blood  of  the  house 
of  Saul  was  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  David.  Henceforth 
Saul's  family  disappears  from  the  pages  of  history.  But  a 
genealogy  of  his  descendants  (i  Cfaron.  viii.  33-40,  ix.  39-44) 
telb  o(  "  mighty  men  Of  valour,  archers,"  who  wiUi  tbdr  ions 
mmiber  iso  ttioaff,  and  this  interesting  poM-«iilic  Bsl  Is  sug- 
festive  for  the  vitality  of  the  t  raditions  of  their  ancestors. 

In  MtrveyitiK  the  earlier  traditions  of  Saul's  riae,  it  i*  clear  that  the 
doupcrate  «atc  of  Urjol  le,-»vc»  little  room  for  the  quiet  picture  of  the 
inexperienced  you'Ji  wandering  arourKi  in  search  o(  his  father's 
a*K"^,  or  for  the  otiicrwivc  valuable  representation  of  p<ipular  cult  at 
the  loc.il  Mnrtuaric*  (l  ham.  ix.).  Since  it  is  Saul  who  is  commis- 
stoned  to  deliver  Israel,  ii  is  disconcertina  to  meet  his  grown-up  son 
ute  (lays  the  Philistina  "fwriMa"  (fanhu  "oflkar")  in  Ccba 
(Gibcdi,  aiii.  3  seq.),  and  takes  the  initiative  in  ovcrthrowine 
the  Philistines  (xiv.  I-16);  yet*  the  account  which  follows  ol 
Jonathan's  violation  of  Saul's  nasty  vow  and  its  conxnuencrs  pre- 
pares us  for  the  subsequent  stories  of  the  unfriendly  relit i<in« 
between  the  two.  Firully  the  .ilwix  v  uf  .my  prelude  to  the  Phili!.tinc 
oppression  is  perplexing.  On  the  other  hand,  JuUg.  S.  6  sqq.  {^nov 
tat  introduction  to  the  Cilcadtte  JcplMhah  and  the  Amnwoites) 
contain  references  (now  obscure)  to  tlie  distress  caused  by  the 
Philistines,  the  straitetted  circumstances  of  the  people,  and  their 
penitent  appeal  to  Yahweh.  When  at  length  Yahwen  "  could  bear 
the  misery  of  Krael  no  longer,"  It  is  evident  that  in  the  original  cun- 
nexiiin  some  deliverer  « .is  rd;^^-<i.  liut  the  sequel  cannot  be  found 
in  the  D.iniii-  S.im~in,  tde  prieM  Kli,  or  the  seer  Samuel,  and  it  is 
iinlv  in  iKc  histor>  of  Saul  that  Vahwch's  answer  to  the  people's  cr>' 
leads  to  the  appointment  of  the  saviour.  The  traces  of  tne  older 
•ooounts  of  Saul's  riae  and  the  fragments  in  the  liiglily  composite 
inUoductkM  in  Judg.  x.  («•.  ja,  ib,  io-t6)  ante  so  materially  1h.1t 
I  both  the  prelude  to  the  former  and  the  sequel  to  the  latter 


been  lost  it  is  probable  that  the  two  were  once  closely  con- 
nected, but  have  been  severed  in  the  course  of  the  literary  growth  of 
the  tra<litl<ins    See  further  Samuel,  Books,  J  6. 

The  development  of  views  regarding  the  prc-monsrchical "  judees," 
the  rim  of  the  monaffchy  and  its  place  in  the  religion  of  Yahweh  nave 
been  factors  quite  as  powerful  as  the  growth  of  national  tradition  of 
the  first  king  of  Israel  and_  the  suboraination  of  the  narratives  in 
order  40  give  greater  prominence  to  the  first  king  of  the  Judaea n 
dynasty.  Although  a  considerable  body  of  native  tr.idiiion  encircled 
the  great  Israelite  heroes  (rf  Ahaii,  Jrli  j,  i!ir  wars  i>(  Aram.irans  and 
Ammonites),  Saul  is  pre-eminently  a  l(enj  \m;te  ti^.i:r<'  !•  rnm  the 
bililir.il  e\idi'titT  .il'iiie  it  is  far  fri>m  cert.iin  ilut  tli;>     tlu-  earliest 

Chase.  Saul's  deliverance  of  Jabcsh-Oilcad  from  Ammun  and  his 
urial  may  suggest  (on  the  analogy  of  Jephthah)  that  Cilead  le- 
garded  him  as  its  own.  Some  oonnedoa  between  Gilcad  and 
Benjamin  may  be  inferred  from  Judg.  xxi.,  and.  indeed,  the  decima- 
lioa  of  the  latter  (sec  ibid.  xx.  4.  7,'^xi.  13  seq.)  seems  to  link  the 
aMiaarance  of  the  tril>e  in  the  earlier  history  with  its  new  rise  under 
SShiL  But  the  history  of  the  tribe  as  such  in  this  [leri'xl  is  slirouilnl 
in  obscurity,  and  the  Ucnjamiie  cycle  ap[x;ars  to  n-prrsent  quite 
secondary  and  purely  local  forms  of  the  great  founder  of  the 
Israelite  monarchy,  whone  traditions  contain  features  wh'ich  link  him 
now  with  another  founder  of  Israel — the  warrior  Joshua,  and  now 
with  the  stiU  ntore  fsmoui  invader  artd  conqueror  Jacob. 

See  &  A.  Cook,  Critical  NcUt  om  O.  T.  Hiiltry  (Index,  t.v.).  and 
art.  Jaws,  ||  M,  SaMon  (Books).  (S.  A.  C.) 

MVLT  SAINTE  MABIE,  •  dty  aadthgCMMy^tt  d  CUppewk 

county,  Michigan.  U.S.A..  00  Saliit  Mary'k  fiver,  at  tlw  outlet 

of  Lake  Superior  and  at  the  E.  end  of  the  upper  ponmilA. 
Pop.  (i8qo)  5760;  (iQOo)  10,538,  of  whom  «;iJQ  were  forrign- 
born.  (ujio  census),  IJ,6is.  It  is  scrveil  by  the  ('an.idiaii 
I*aci6c,  the  Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic,  and  the  Minncajxilis, 
Saint  Paul  &  Sault  Saintc  Marie  railways.  A  railway  bridge 
(3607  ft.  long,  completed  in  18H7)  and  steam  ferries  connect 
It  wUh  the  Caoadian  town  of  Sault  Saintc  Marie  (pop.  1901, 
7i<9)  M  lbe  uppoaiU  side  of  the  rivet.  Tbe 
■n  Iht  CmbI  HouHt  Oly  Hill*  FoM  CMkt. 


Carnegie  Library  (1005).  Fort  Brady,  in  the  south-western 
part  of  the  city,  is  an  infantry  garrison;  the  old  Ft.  Brai^ 
(built  alM)ut  \%17)  in  another  part  of  the  city  is  still  stan<ling 

The  river  is  here  nearly  I  m.  wide  and  f.ilU  30  (t.  in  three  kiunhs 
of  a  mile;  it  has  been  made  navigable  by  lock  canals  for  vesids 
drawing  20  ft.  of  water.  The  North  West  I-  ur  CoffiOMV  buitl  a  lock 
here  in  1797-1798.  A  canal  5700  ft.  long,  navigable  for  i  rssils  uf 
11-^  It  -  dr.uik'dt.  »a»  completed  by  the  state  in  1855.  Between  1870 
and  1881  thu  I  i-i!.  r.il  Rovernment  widened  the  canal  to  loo  It., 
ma<ie  the  dr.uiKht  if>  ft  ,  and  built  the  Weitrcl  lork,  515  ft.  long, 
80  ft.  Willi,  (jo  It  .1!  (;aie  o(>c-ntnt;»,  with  a  lift  of  18-JO  It.;  in  i.vyo 
the  I'uc  luck  (on  the  site  of  the  old  state  locks),  having  a  lift  of  1(^30 
ft ..  and  mSSSiniwg  iW  ftiX  MID  it.,  was  opened,  and  the  canal  and 
its  appooadMa  wm  deepaned.  tn  1908  the  government  beean  the 
widening  of  tbe  canal  above  the  locks  and  the  construction  ol  a  new 
lock,  I3S0  ft.  long  between  gates  and  having  a  draft  ol  34-$  ft.  at 
extreme  low- water.  TTie  eslinvated  cost  of  this  lock  and  approaches 
i-v  f^i, 200,000.  In  I'^J?  the  commcTie  fx.i-v<ing  here  during  the 
navit;ation  season  of  cijiht  months  aitd  twenty-three  days  amounted 
to  58.217,214  tons  of  frvicht,  valued  at  more  than  Itoo.ooo.i" "  .  il.  : 
commerce  passing  througli  the  canals  at  this  point  is  larijcer  t  han  thai 
of  any  other  canal  in  the  tvorU.  There  is  a  sUp  canal  u|  m.  loag) 
on  t  he  Canadian  side  of  the  river,  which  was  completed  in  1895  «(  a 
cost  of  $3,750,000.  From  the  napida  opposite  the  rity  two  waters 
powxr  plants  (of  50,000  and  10,000  h.p.  respectively)  derive  tbeir 
(Kiwer;  the  lArj;er,  a  hydraulic  water-po»-er  canal  (costing,  with 
jHiALT  einii|.ii".iMii .  J/i.s'X'.ooo)  is  i|  m.  l.jMk:,  .in<l  extends  from  the 
Lke  above  to  a  po»er-housc  below  the  rapids;  in  this  power-hoUse 
•IV  320  turbines.  The  total  value  of  the  factory  produa  fai  tgag 
was  9241  an  increase  of  331 -3%  over  that  ol  1900.  Muchnay 
and  fish  are  packed  and  shipped  here. 

The  place  was  long  a  favourite  fishinR-ground  of  the  Chippewa 
Indians.  It  was  viiiied  by  the  French  niisiionarics  Rambault 
and  Jogucs  in  1641  and  by  Perc  Rene  Menard  in  1660.  In 
ibdi  Jacques  .Marquette  founded  a  mission  here.  In  1671  tbe 
governor-general  of  New  France  called  a  great  council  of  tlie 
IndiBlia  here  and  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  France  \ook  formal 
possession  of  all  the  counliy  &  In  tbe  Gulf  oi  Mcnco  Md  W.  to  tbt 
Pacific.  Tbe  miiaiM  mat  dwdeaed  la  1689;  bat  as  •  tndiiit 
post  of  BriMT  Importgim  lor  »  time  prelected  by  a  palisade 
fort— ibe  setlkMBt  «M  cunUniied.  In  1879  Sault  Sainu 
yuuc  was  iacoipontcd  m  a  vHfait;  to  ittj  it  mt  dait— d 

as  a  city. 

For  an  account  of  the  mission  see  Anioine  I.  Rcwk,  FHiLrry  rf  Ikt 
DuKtit  oj  Sauil  Ste  Afarie  and  SiarqutUe  (2  vols.,  Houghton,  Mich., 
1006-1907):  see  also  A.  B.  Gilben's  "  A  Tale  of  Two  Citica"  fai 
Hittorital CelUtlitm*,  vol.  29  (Lansing,  1901}  of  the  Michigan  Pioneer 

and  Historical  Society. 

SADMAREZ.  JAMES  8AUMARBZ  for  Satkmarf.z],  Baron  dc 

(1757-1836),  Lnj;liL-h  aitiiiital,  was  dcscendo.!  frcm  an  old 
family,  and  was  Imni  at  .Si  IVur  Port,  (iuernscy,  iilh  of  March 
i;-,7.  M.iny  of  liis  aniislors  had  distinguished  thcmscKcs  in 
the  naval  service,  .mil  he  entered  it  as  midshipman  at  the 
.ige  of  thirteen.  For  his  lir.ivcry  at  the  attack,  of  Charleston 
in  1776  on  board  the  "Bristol"  be  was  tailed  to  tbe  rank  of 
lieutenant,  and  be  was  promoted  commandtT  (or  bit  fdlaBl 
services  «a  tbe  Oenv  Biak,  Stk  d  Aitgust  1781,  wbm  be  ms 
wounded.  In  nrnimand  of  the  **Ruawll,**  70,  be  centribotcd 
to  Rodney's  victory'  over  Dc  Crassc  (uih  nf  April  1782).  For 
the  capture  of  "  I-a  Reunion,"  a  French  fng.itc,  in  1703,  he  was 
knighted  While  in  conmi.md  of  a  small  squadron  he  \»is  on 
the  sth  of  June  1704  attacked  by  a  superior  French  force  on  the 
way  from  Plymouth  to  Guernsey,  but  succeeded  in  gaining  a 
safe  anchorage  in  Guernsey  harbour.  After  being  promoted 
to  the  "Orion,"  74,  in  170$,  be  took  part  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Freoch  fleet  oSLoiient,  on  the  »odo(  June.diatincuiibcdbiaiadf 
in  tbebeitkofC^Sc  VlnccM  fai  Pebraaqr  i797*>m1«>s|>mcM 
at  the  Uoduide  of  Cadia  from  Fdmniy  tW  ApfO  t)il,ttiA 
at  the  buile  of  the  NOe,  where  be  was  wouiMlcd.  On  bb  fefuftt 
from  Eg>'pt  be  received  the  (oriuiiainl  of  the  "  Cacs^ir,"  84. 
with  orders  to  watch  the  Frcm  h  tlcei  od  Hreui  during  the  winters 
of  1700  and  i.Soo  In  iSoi  he  w.us  raised  to  the  rank  ol  rcar- 
.vimiral  of  Ihe  blue,  w.is  cre.itcd  a  baronet,  and  received  tbe 
command  of  a  small  squadron  which  was  destined  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Cadiz.  Between  the  6tb 
and  1 2th  of  July  he  pcrlormcd  a  brilliant  piece  of  service,  la 
whicb  after  a  fint  rcpulie  at  Altcdus  be  routed  a  much  gupeite 
combipad iMce cf  Ftench «Bd  Spaniib ih^  Arhbi 
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Saumarez  reived  tb«  order  of  the  Bath  and  tlie  freedoin  of 
the  cit>  of  L-i:.  i  jn  In  i8oj  he  rcccivni  ,i  ptf  iTiion  of  {iioo  a 
year.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Russia  in  tSoo  he  was 
given  command  of  the  Baltic  fleet.  He  hefd  it  during  the 
wan  preceding  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  his  tact  was  conspicu- 
0ialy  shown  towards  the  government  of  Sweden  at  the  crisis 
•ftbeiDViaiooafRiUBa.  Charles  Xllf.  (Bemadottc)  bestowed 
OB  Hm  the  gnnd  cnm  of  the  military  order  of  the  Sword.  At 
Iht  peace  cf  1814  he  ettiinrd  the  nnk  ol  adninl;  and  in  1S19 
he  WM  made  wexdaW,  h  ilai  »l«  uliwlwl  <i  Gwet  Bifceto. 
BcmniwdtothepeaaceuBami  de  itomwwto  tMjt,  — d 
dfed  It  Guemey  on  the  9th  «f  Ortaber  iAj& 

Se<e  Uenunn  of  Admiral  lard  d»  Saamam,  by  Sir  John  Rom 
(a  vols..  I8j8). 

t4IIH0B.  a  town  of  mutajut  Unnfle^  oftfltian  amndisse- 
aeat  in  the  department «{  Mdn^ct'Lelkc^  alm.S.Kef  Angers 
«B  the  nitway  to  Touiv  Pop.  (1906)  14,747.  Saumur  is  well 
Ktoatcd  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  which  here  receives  the 

Tho-.jf  l,  and  on  an  icl.irn!  in  ihc  river.  A  large  metal  bridge 
conr.ccti  the  Tours-Angirs  r.iiiw.iy  with  th.it  of  Montrfuil- 
Bdlay,  by  which  Saumur  corr.munif.ilcs  with  Poitirrs  .ind  N'iort. 
Tw^o  stone  bridges  (764  and  905  ft.  long)  unite  the  town  on  the 
island  with  the  two  b.mks  of  the  river.  Several  of  the  Saumtir 
churches  arc  interesting.  St  Pierre,  of  the  lath  century,  lutt  a 
t7th-century  fa^de  and  a  Renais-vmcc  nave;  and  Notre-Daroe 
of  NantiUy.  of  ten  visited  by  Louit  XL,  who  rebuOt  poctiona  of  it, 
has  a  rctnarltable  though  greatly  d>iii«i»d  hQnit,  >doeni>«y  and 
cfadr  of  the  i«th  eeotoiy,  and  •  M«eof  the  itth.  Both  these 
dwrchea  contain  citrfous  tapestifes,  and  hi  the  btter,  fitedbi  the 
waO,  is  the  copper  cross  of  Gillcs  de  Tyr,  keeper  ot  the  seals  to 
St  I>oui$.  St  Jean  is  a  small  building  in  the  purest  Gothic  style 
of  Anjou.  St  Nicolas-du-Chardonnet,  in  the  Gothic  style  of  the 
nth  century,  has  a  fine  modern  spire.  Notre-Dameof  Arditliers, 
of  the  i6fh  century,  was  cr.hrKcd  in  the  following  cciUury  by 
Rkhdieu  and  Madame  dc  Montespan.  The  hotel  de  villc, 
containing  a  museum  and  library,  is  an  elegant  i6lh  century 
edifice;  and  the  whole  town  is  rich  in  examples  of  the  domestic 
architecture  of  the  15th,  i6lh  and  17th  centuries.  The  house 
known  aa  the  Maiaonde  la  RctneOUIe  ((5th  centiuy)  »aa  built 
Iqp  Renlb  dakc  of  Anjou.  Tfan  CWUb  hmk  hetnecn  the  ttth 
centoy  md  the  13th,  and  imodtliid  la  the  idth,  {■  used  as  an 
afwnat  and  powder  magazine.  There  la  alio  an  interesting  alms- 
h  ;  •  Ir  h  its  ch.imhtrs  in  part  dug  out  in  the  rock.  The  famous 
Cavalry  ithiH^l  of  ^laumur  was  founded  in  1768  and  is  used  for  the 
special  training  of  young  ofTiccrs  app<.>intcd  to  cavalry  recimcnts 
on  leaving  tho  cadet  school  of  St  Cyr.  Other  public  institutions 
are  the  sub  prefect  urc,  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce, 
a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  France,  colleges 
for  both  sexes  and  a  bortictiltural  garden,  w^Ith  a  school  of  vines. 
Saumur  prepares  and  caniea  on  a  large  trade  in  the  sparkling 
white  wines  grown  la  the  ndghbooihood,  M  ivdl  as  in  brandy, 
:  and  hemp;  aad  It  aaaouftataMi  taaada  nad  RMdes 


Tlw  Saanrar  cavei  along  the  Ixiirr  and  on  bodi  M»«f  tf»  velhyof 
the  Thouet  mutt  have  been  occupied  at  a  very  icmole  period.  The 

Tour  du  Trmc  (9th  century),  the  old  itronghold  of  Saumur,  served 
as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  dittrict 
during  foreign  invJ■4if>n^  (whence  i>crhap»  the  name  Saumur,  from 
Salons  ifurui)  ami  liccimc  the  nuLUus  of  a  mon.astcry  built  by 
monks  from  St  Florcnt  Ic  Vicil.  On  the  same  tile  ro«e  tnc  castle  ot 
Saumur  two  hundred  years  later.  The  town  fell  into  tfie  hands  of 
Foolqacs  Kerra,  duke  of  Anjou,  in  loaj,  and  passed  In  the  Mth 
entmy  into  the  pes— lion  of  the  icings  of  Fiaacse.  The  Engush 
failed  to  capture  it  during  the  Hundred  Years*  War.  After  the 
Reformation  the  town  became  the  metropolis  of  Protcatantism  in 
Friro-  and  the  w-it  of  a  Ihrnldgical  seminary.  The  school  of 
Si  jmur,  asoppo.icd  to  that  nf  Stxlan,  rcnrcscnied  the  more  liberal  side 
oi  Frxdch  Prolntantism  (Cameron,  Amyraut,  &c.).  In  162^  the 
fortificattons  were  dismantled:  and  the  revocation  of  thecdurtof 
Nantes  reduced  the  population  by  more  than  one  half,  la  June 
igM.jt^town^w3y  o^Mpied  by  tl)e^Vend»M^4^uflM^wli0Hi  k  soon 

Cn,  Gavin,  oa  the  ist  of 
OcMher  tfjf.  Be  «tt  the  son  of  Aknader  Saundenon,  M.P. 
teCma^i8s7)tUi  mtharkligndMm^McalihotthBi 


Famhant  The  Irish  Saundeitoru  were  a  17th  century  branch 
of  an  old  family,  onginally  of  Durham,  a  Lincolnshire  branch, 
the  Saundcrsons  of  Saxby,  held  the  titles  of  Viscount  CasLicton 
(Irish:  cr.  1628)  and  Baron  Saunderson  (British:  cr.  1714)  up 
to  tT>y  Edward  Saunderson  was  educated  abroad,  and,  having 
succeeded  to  the  Cavan  estates,  mamcd  in  1865  a  daughter  of 
the  3rd  Baron  Vcntry,  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  M.P. 
for  the  county  as  a  Palnerstoniaa  UMraL  He  lost  his  scat 
ia  1S74,  and  Iqr  t88&  when  he  agua  entoed  pailiapMat  for 
N«lh  AiBiigl^  ta  had  beooiaea  praadaeat  Oiangcaua  and  a 
Cooienratfve;  the  queitioa  of  Idih  hoow  nde  had  now  come 
to  the  tnmt,  aad  Saaadenoa^  poMcd  cwecr  m  arepteaentaiive 
Irish  UniorJst  had  begun.  He  bad  entered  the  Cavan  militia 
(4th  battalion  Royal  Irish  Fusiliers)  in  1862,  and  was  now  major 
(187s),  becoming  colonel  in  i8S6andin  command  of  the  battalion 
from  iSqi  to  1893.  Almost  from  the  first  he  became  leader  of  the 
Irish  Unionist  party  in  the  Uou'ie  of  Commons,  his  uncom- 
promising speeches  being  full  of  force  and  humour.  In  1898 
his  services  were  recogjuxed  by  his  being  made  a  privy  councillor. 
He  died  on  the  31st  of  Oaobcr  1906.  In  private  life  Colond 
Saunderson  was  wcU  known  as  a  keen  yachtsman;  his  character 
was  deeply  maihed  by  item  religions  fedinft  ami  his  toe  riocerity, 
whfln  eadntfag  him  to  Mifiltnd^  aaw  tat  Ua  thaMpcctcC 


See  the  Jfonvfr  by  Reginald  Lneas  (1908).  _ 

SAUHDBMON,  or  SAsnER'ios-,  NICHOLAS  (r637-i739), 
English  mathematician,  was  born  at  Thurlstonc,  Yorkshire,  in 
January  1681.  When  about  a  year  old  he  lost  his  sight  through 
smallpox;  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  studying  mathcmalics.  In  1707 
he  began  lecturing  at  Cambridge  on  the  principles  of  the  New* 
tonian  philosophy,  and  ia  November  171 1  he  succeeded  WiQiara 
Whisloq,  the  fjiraiian  ptofenor  of  mathematics  in  Cambridge^ 
He  waacwateddoctorel  lawato  tysSby  <Hwnmand  of  Geoigell., 
and  ia  1736  WM  cdnitted  a  member  of  tha  Royal  Society.  Ho 
dIedofKwyy,OB  the  19th  of  April  1739. 

!viunder»on  po«iips.<eHj  tlio  frieniNhip  of  many  of  the  emiaert 
mathematicians  of  the  time,  such  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Edmend 
Halley,  Abraham  DeMoivie  aad  Roger  Cotes.  His  senses  of  heariag 
and  touch  were  extraordinarily  aeula,  and  he  eould  carry  on  neatally 
long  and  intricate  mathematical  calculations.  He  devtMd  a  calcu- 
lating machine  or  abacus,  by  which  he  could  perform  arithmetfcal 
and  al);el>rairjl  operations  by  the  sense  of  touch;  this  method  is 
Mjmetinii-v  i<  nm-d  hi%  paJfHibU  or Uhm*tu,  AH  account  of  which  is 
given  in  his  elaborate  Eltmenli  efAlnbra  (2  vols.,  Cambridge.  1740). 
Of  his  other  writings,  pnoaaad  for  urn  use  of  hb  pupils,  the  only  one 
which  haa  been  pubiiihed  is  Th»  Jf«tM  <d  /Vhomu  (i  vol..  Loo* 
don,  1756).  At  the  end  of  thb  traaidse  ttem  k  gmn.  to  Ladn, 
an  explanation  of  the  pilnMpal  peapeifclenB  ot  Sir Isaae  Healon'k 
(diilotophy. 

■  SAUNTER,  to  loiter,  lounge,  walk  idly  or  lanly.  The  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  h.is  given  rise  to  some  curiously  far-fetched 
guesses;  thus  it  has  been  referred  to  the  Holy  Land,  La  Sainte 
Tcrre,  where  pilgrims  lingered  and  loitered,  or  to  the  supposed 
tendency  to  idle  propensities  of  those  who  possess  no  landed 
property,  sans  terrt.  The  most  probable  suggestions  are  (i) 
that  of  Wedgwood,  who  connects  it  with  a  word  in  exactly  the 
*'*ttf**T  tense  whidi  appears  in  various  forms  in  Scandinavian 
langui|ci|  bd.  jfm^,  Daa.  JmM^  Swed.  sbnlnB,  cf.  aba,  ilotb» 
sttut,  lout;  tUa  derivnthM  aanaiei  the  dItappeMBeeofthel.' 
(a)  That  supported  by  Skeat,and  fiatpnpovndedby  Blackley 
iWori  Cexsip,  i860),  which  coonecU  it  with  the  Middle  Eng. 
aunier,  adventure;  it  may  represent  the  Fr.  i'avenlurer,  to  go  out 
on  an  adventure,  and  the  aense-devdopment  would  be  from 
the  idle  and  apparently  ohfacdCH  «»pediti0W  Of  hajghll  CITMt 
In  search  of  adventure. 

SAUROPSIDA.  This  nante  was  introduced  by  T.  H.  Huxley 
in  his  Introduction  to  the  Qasfification  of  Animals  (1869),  to 
designate  a  pros-ince  of  the  Vcrltbrala  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
^nes  with  thp  JUptiUa.  In  fats  EUmtKU  tf  Ctmparatiot  Anatomy 
(18614)  ho  hod  oeedtho  tern  "SannUa"  ferthe  tame  provinoft 
The  five  dtvMoM  of  Uw  YmtOrata— Pisces,  Amfkihia,  Rtftitia, 
Avts,  aad  MmmdOa  are  all  distinctly  definable,  but  their 
tooBOoaetlMrdUiercoarfd«ablyiBdegim  WUbtlt 
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wa>  Huxley's  great  merit  to  etnpbuizc  by  the  term  Sauropiida 
the  daw  and  direct  relationship  between  the  classes  of  reptiles  and 
tMi,  it  was  an  unfortunate  innovation  to  brigade  the  Amphibia 
nd  fishes  as  Icktkyopsida,  thereby  separating  the  AmphiLu 
much  more  from  the  reptiles  than  is  Jusli&abic,  more  ihaa  perhaps 
Iwhiattdf  tatcaded.  Hie  gnat  iuKwitUn  the  fcocntVcncbnta 
lies  between  fisbcs.  Absolutely  aquatic  creatures  with  internal 
gills  and  "  fins  "  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side  all  the 
other,  tctrapodous  crc-it  urcs  wiih  lungs  and  fingers  and  toes,  for 
which  H.  Crcdncr  h.is  fuuntl  the  excellent  term  of  Ttlrapoda. 
Another  drawb-ick  ol  Huxley's  divisions  resulted  in  the  tendency 
of  alienating  the  Mammalia,  the  third  division,  from  the  reptiles 
whilst  trying  to  connect  their  ancestry  with  the  AlB|lWMlt»vleir 
which  even  now  has  some  vigorous  advocates. 

The  characters  which  di>tinguUh  the  Sauropiida,  that  k,  which 
art-  rnmmon  to  birds  ami  rcptilo.  and  n<  t  fouml  comtiinrnl  in  the 
oOti't  1 1.1  .vi.  have  Ik-cii  \^\■.r-  .-uinin.uui-il  by  llu\li-\-  rn  ■  lir.i  ■■  i  i  li.io 
at  any  period  o(  existence;  a  Mcll-UcvcU>pC(i  amnion  and  aliunlwis 
praent  in  the  caibiyo;  a  wawdiMe  tmgmi  «f  may  IWKa  and 
articutotcd  to  the  afadl  by  a  ouadnta  ooae:  mideoted  blood- 
ooipuades;  no  separate  paraapnenokl  bone  in  the  skull;  and  a 
aiapa  oieripital  condyle.  In  aodition  to  thc«e  prineipal  characters 
Oliwfa  Cinst  which  are  found  in  all  birds  and  reptiles,  but  ^rr  not 
aaduiiwely  coofined  ti^  (h<-m.  Tlie  oviduct  is  always  a  MuUcrian 
duct  separate  frooi  the  ovary  and  opening  from  the  body  cavity. 
The  adult  kidney  is  a  metanrphros  with  separate  ureter;  the 
metonephros  and  mcsonephric  duct  become  in  the  adult  male  the 
afereni  duct  of  the  testis.  The  intestine  and  the  reproductive  and 
arinary  ducts  open  into  a  common  cloaca.  There  it  u«u.ir.v  an 
exoikilcton  in  the  form  of  scilt-*;  in  the  birds  the  sc.i!is  t  ike  tbe 
form  of  leathers.  There  .uc  .i.irtir  .\ti  In  s  in  ri  |tii!e^.  in  birds 
only  one— the  right.  The  heart  uiu.illy  tnltxu'jr,  Ixxoiiuiig 
quadriloculnr  in  crocotlilcs  and  bird*.  In  all  (he  etjgs  arc  mcro- 
blastic  and  large,  powcssing  a  large  quantity  o(  yolk;  m  all  the  egg 
la  iMOvtded  in  the  oviduct  with  a  layer  of  albumca  and  outaida  this 
with  a  horay  or  calcareous  shcQ.  In  a  few  cases  the  egg  is  hatchad  in 
theewiducti  but  in  these  cases  thete  is  no  intimate  connexion  bet «  cc« 
the  ambryo  and  the  walls  of  the  duct.   Fertilization  takes  place 

internally,  occurring  at  the  upper  end  of  the  oviduct  previuuvly  to 
the  depo'i!  i' HI  ijf  ihe  .illjuminoin  \.i\vr  ,ini!  e^;i;  --In  II. 

Comparative  anatomy  dearly  shows  that  birds  arc  closely  allied 
to  reptiles;  rnthiiMasts  avcn  aoohe  ct  them  as  "  akrifiad  reptiles," 
and  thia  view  setweJ  to  reoahw  ha  proof  by  tha  dlscnvcries  of 
Archaeopterys  (f.v.).  and  the  numerovs  bipedal  Dinomurs.  But 
Archaeopteryx  was  after  all  a  bin),  altMugh  still  somewhat 
primitive,  and  the  question,  what  trroup  of  reptiles  has  given  rise 
to  the  birds?  is  still  unanswcretl.  By  ir.my  of  fate,  mere  Uek  of  the 
(ossil  material,  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  brid^cs  bctwoen  Amphitiia 
and  reptiles  and  from  them  to  Mammals  are  in  a  fairer  way  of  rc- 
conirtruciion  th.in  is  that  between  reptiles  and  birds,  the  very  two 
c'.assi-  : ,  ,>'  «     fi      know  til  It  till  V  "  Iw  l.jn,;  together."    (H.  F.  G.) 

SAUSSURE,  HORACE  B6n6d1CT  DE  (i7}c>-i;ot).  Swiss 
physitiit  and  Alpine  traveller,  wa5  b>ini  .^t  Geneva  on  the  17th 
of  February  1740.'  Under  the  intluencc  of  liis  father  and  his 
maternal  tmde,  Charles  Bonnet,  he  devoted  himself  to  botany 
In  1758  he  Duule  the  acquaiittance  of  Albrecht  von  liallcr,  and 
in  176}  he  published  his  first  wMk,  OtliiWliwif  mr  Vturte  da 
ItmlUs  a  du  pHakt.  The  aune  ycur  ha  «■»  doM  imrfcssor 
of  phfloaophyattkaacwicBiraf  GaBe«i,aaditla&itdtUachair 
till  1 786.  His  healtk  bafu  t»UHm  tMt,  wben  too  be  suffered 
great  pecuniary  losses.  But  lie  was  iUe  to  complete  his  great 
work  in  1796,  before  his  death  on  the  22nd  of  January  1799. 
He  became  a  F.R.S.  after  his  visit  to  England  (autumn  of  1768), 
and  in  177J  founded  the  S<Kielc  [Mjur  l'.\vanccmcYil  des  Arts  at 
Geneva.  His  early  devotion  to  botanicil  studies  naturally  led 
him  to  undcrt.»lie  journeys  antong  the  .Mps.  and  from  1773  on 
wards  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  geulagy  and  physics  of 
that  great  chain.  InddeDtally,  he  did  much  to  clear  up  the 
lepogiapi^  of  the  aiowy  portions  of  the  Alps,  and  to  attract  the 
itlcntioii  of  plcawna  travcUert  towards  spou  like  Chamonix 
and  ZcffDiatL  la  (Tdo  be  fint  viiilad  Chaiaonii,  and  offered 
•  reward  to  tbe  man  who  ihoidd  fint  neceed  bi  icacfaing  the 
aommit  of  Mont  Blanc  (then  unsealed).  He  made  an  unsuccessful 
'  His  father,  Nicolas  de  Sauwiure  f  l7o<>-i79o).  an  agriculturist  of 
■BUSUally  liberal  opinions,  retide-d  all  his  life  at  his  farm  of  Concltes, 
on  the  Arve,  near  Geneva.  .\i  a  member  of  the  council  of  Two 
Hundn^d  he  tfKik  p  irt  in  (luhlic  aflairt.  Most  of  his  writings  hear  e>n 
the  growth  and  dive.i  es  f.t  (jr-iin  and  other  farm  produce.  His  la'^t 
tvork  Lt  F*n,  fnnttpt  tU  la  JicondUi  du  flaiUu  Hdai*  JtrtUiU  da  ia 
-  7(i78a).waaaMM«apaeulaUvataiu^ 


attempt  himself  in  1785,  by  the  Aiguille  du  GoAter  route.  Two 
Chamonix  men  attained  the  summit  in  1786,  by  way  of  the 
Grands  Mulcts,  and  in  1787  Saussure  himself  had  the  delight  of 
gaining  the  summit  (the  third  ascent).  In  17S8  he  4>ent  17  daya 
w  aiakiog  obacmtioBi  on  the  acat  «f  (bo  Col  da  G<aat  (titofo 
ft).  In  i7r4beMnt«dtbtCaaBaM«t,iBdetifaibi  t77S>iB 
whkb  year  be  abo  csphwcd  tbe  Valaorey  glacier,  near  the  Great 
St  Bernard.  In  1776  be  had  ascended  the  Buet  (io.mi  ft.).  la 
1789  he  visited  the  Piizo  Hiat.eo  (neiir  M  i:  .^:naga)  and  made 
the  first  traveller's  passage  01  the  bi  Tbeoiiuie  i'ass  (10,890  ft.) 
lo  Zcrm.it t.  which  he  was  the  first  traveller  to  visit.  On  that 
occasion  he  climl>ed  from  the  pass  up  tlie  Klein  Mattcrhom 
(|j,750  ft.),  while  in  17QJ  he  ^jk.-.i  three  da>s  on  the  same  pass 
(not  descending  to  Zermatt),  making  observations,  and  then 
visited  the  Tbcodulhorn  (11,391  ft.).  In  1780  he  climbed  the 
Roche  Michel,  above  the  Mont  Cenb  Pass.  The  descriplioaaof 
seven  of  his  Alpine  joumeyt  Ov M>  BMans  all),  with  his  Kientlfic 
observations  gatbered  tm  nikt  «cfc  ptiblishcd  hy  turn  in  ioar 
quarto  volumes,  under  tbe  genoal  title  of  Voyaitt  iomt  k$  Alfa 
(177Q-T706:  there  was  an  ocuvo  issue  in  eight  vabuMa,  iHued 
1 780- 1 706,  while  the  non-scicniific  portions  of  the  werit  WCte  tat 
published  in  iSvi,  .ind  often  si.nire,  under  tbe  tftk  eC  itoflS 
pitlcraq-.if  dcs  outrages  de  M.  dc  Saussure). 

The  .Mjis  fiirmcd  the  centre  of  S.iuisurc's  investigatKMNb  Tboy 
forced  themselves  on  his  attention  as  the  grand  key  to  the  true  theory 
of  the  earth,  and  among  them  he  found  opportunity  for  studying 
geology  in  a  manner  never  previously  attempted.  The  iiKlination 
of  the  strata,  the  nature  of  the  rocks,  the  fossils  and  tbe  minerals 
received  his  closest  attention.  He  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  ehcmiNtry  ot  the  d.ty;  and  he  appliol  it  to  the  study  of 
miner.iU.  water  and  air.  Siussurc's  KeiilL>j;ical  obMirvations  made 
him  a  firm  Ik  liever  in  thf  Nepluni.in  •hinrv  :  he  regarded  alt  rocks 
and  mimr.il',  jb  tLjiv.-UL-d  (r"ni  aiiu(.-.juL.  s.jiutiijn  ur  MjspensiuD,  and 

in  view  ol  th'^.hc  aiiactK-d  much  imponance  to  the  study  of  pcteMO- 
Ha, 


mometem  to  the  sumniu  of  the  highest  

the  relative  humidity  of  tha  atmosphere  at  diffaiaat  bdjghts,  its 
1,  the  strength  of  solar  radiation,  the  eompoiitiea  of 


temperature,  .  . 

and  its  transparency.  Then,  foltowinK  the  precipitated  moisture,  he 
investigated  the  temperature  of  the  earth  at  all  depth*  to  »hi>h 
he  could  drive  his  thermometer  suves,  tbe  course,  condition*  and 
temperature  of  streams,  rivers,  glacicfa  and  lakeik  even  of  the  aen. 
The  roost  beautiful  and  complete  of  Ua  subiidfary  mearche*  is 
described  in  the  Etsai  sur  fhwoatMi,  MibBlhrd  in  1783.  In  it  he 
records  experiments  made  witn  variovs  tocms  of  hvgromcter  in  all 
climates  ,Tnd  at  all  temperatures,  .ind  supports  the  c'aims  o(  his  hair- 
hygrometer  against  all  others.  Hi-  insi  ninl  and  in'.;irov<-d  many 
kinds  of  apjviralu*,  including  the  magneto-meter,  the  cyanometcr 
for  estimating  the  bluenesi  •(  the  sky.  the  diaphanonirter  (or 
judging  of  the  clearness  of  the  atmoaphere,  the  anemometer  and  the 
mountain  audiometer.  Hia  niodi&caticms  of  the  thermowter 
adapted  that  iiutrumcnt  to  many  purposes:  for  ascertaiitiiig  the 
temperature  of  the  air  he  used  one  with  a  fine  bulb  hung  in  the 
shade  or  whirled  by  a  string,  the  latter  form  being  con\Yrted  into  an 
e\'aporofneter  by  inserting  its  bulb  into  a  piece  of  wet  sponge  and 
making  it  revolve  in  a  circle  of  kru>w/i  radin*  at  a  known  rate,  for 
experiments  on  the  earth  and  in  deep  water  he  employed  Urge  ther- 
mometers wrapped  in  aan<«ondnotiag  coatings  so  as  to  render  them 
extremely  sluggish,  and  capabia  of  long  ntaimng  the  temperature 
once  they  had  attained  it.  By  the  use  of  these  imtmments  he  Jwatd 
that  the  bottom  water  of  deep  lakes  is  uniformly  cold  at  aU  seaaoo^ 
and  tli^t  the  annual  heat  wave  takes  six  montns  to  penetrate  to  a 
depth  111  \n  (t  in  the  earth.  He  re-co};nire<l  the  imnunsc  advantages 
to  meteorolosy  of  high-level  obscr\ing  stations,  and  whenever  it 
was  practirable  he  arranged  for  simultaneous  observations  being 
made  at  different  altitudes  for  as  long  periods 'tis  possible.  It  is 
perhaps  as  a  geologist  (it  is  said  that  he  was  the  first  to  use  the  term 
•■geology  " — see  the  "  Discours  pr*liminaire"  to  vol.  i.  of  his  K«yMr«, 
pubt.  in  1779)  that  Sau»surc  worked  most;  and  altbouigh  his  iOMa 
on  rrutters  of  theory  were  in  many  uisrs  very  anOBaBMS  ba  wna 
instrumental  in  greatly  advancing  thst  scienrc. 

ix-e  LiM-s  by  J.  Senebier  ((^-ncva.  isui  i.  (jy  Cuner  in  the  PiV- 
irapki*  uttrtridU,  and  by  CandoUe  in  Decadt  pkiloupkiqmt.  No. 
XV.  ftaiaa.  in  tbe  nSmMitU  Mmuim,  iv.  p.  96);  articfes  by 
E.  Navflie  bi  the  MMMlaw  nniMrsdlt  (Match.  April.  May  iMs). 
and  chaps.  w,H¥llL  af  Cb.  Onriai'a  la  Jfsni  Blinr  Jtbijaijnijana 
editions  between  It77  and  1*91).  (W.A.m.C) 

SAU&DRB.  NICOLM  THfOMlB  M  (tlij-tUs).  ddeat 
son  of  Horace  B£nMict  de  Saussure,  was  born  on  the  14th  of 

Oviolxr  »767,  at  Gencv.T.  and  is  known  chiefly  for  hii  ^M.  rk  .^n 
the  chcmislry  of  vegetable  physiology.  He  lived  quietly  and 
avoided  ydety;  yet  fibe  bit  aaeeMflis  be  ms  ft  aeaibv  «i  tkt 
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Genevan  npmcaUthre  council,  and  gave  much  attention  to 
publk  aSain.  b  tbe  latter  part  of  his  life  he  became  more  of  a 
lecliMB  thaa  ever,  and  died  at  Geneva  on  the  tSth  of  April  t84S. 

Whca  a  jouat  man  NIooia*  Theodore  accompaflied  bis  father  in 
kil  Alpine  lourneva  and  aiaisted  him  by  the  careful  dcterminatioa 
«f  Many  pliy^leal  coostanta.  He  wm  attracted  to  chcmittry  by 
Lavoi»ier't  brilliant  conceptions,  hut  he  did  not  brromc  Rtcat  as  an 
orifiiutor.  He  took  a  leading  share  in  inipruving  the  firtxr'VNi^s  of 
nlumate  organic  analytU;  and  he  dctcmiincd  the  compo«itian  of 
ttlqrl  alooMt,  ether  and  fome  other  commonly  occuninc  tubatance*. 
Ha  alaa  midied  fermentation,  the  converaion  of  ■tarcn  into  aunr, 
•■4nMy«dMr|imeaae»of  minor  imporuncc  The  Kreatcr  number 
«f  Ui  yfpaBUkad  papers  dealt  with  the  chemistry  and  physioloey 
P^""-  tlie  vtMnvl  ipila,  and  the  coaditiqna  ofv^Mule  life, 
am)  «rrc  nftUBABi  ■ndcr  tke  title  Rtthmku  dU<M|(w  Js 

■MV?AU  BSnU  (1613-1676),  Frenc''  historian,  son  of  an 
advaaile  in  tte  FtrioMnt,  KM  bom  in  1  iris,  and  baptised  on 
the  5th  «l  Muck  t6»3.  Hedrnv^notl' rbtolflSttotMcuclMs 
•moog  tbe  archives  of  his  native  city,  and  in  t6s6  even  obtained 
a  licence  to  print  his  Paris  anciem  tt  modeme;  but  on  his  death 
(jist  March  1676)  the  whole  work  was  still  in  m.irn:scritJt.  A  luns 
lime  afterwards  it  appeared,  thanks  to  his  ruiLilioraNtr,  CUudc 
Beraard  Rousseau,  under  the  title  of  i/i'.'i'iVf  r!  rahercltfs  da 
anliquiUs  de  la  viJU  de  Paris  (1734).  but  rcmoiiolled,  with  the 
addition  of  long  and  dull  dissertations  which  were  not  by  Sauval. 
Tbe  work  was  not  without  meriu,  and  it  ^as  re-issued  in  1733 
and  1 7  sok  Tbe  original  manuscript  first  bdonged  to  Montmer qu£, 
nod  then  pawed  into  the  pofiaiaii  «<  Lb  Rous  de  Uoqr,  who 
pcvpand  an  cditJoa;  nafoctunatdy  thb  natetial, 

toscther  with  tbe  original  MS.,  was  lost  in  tbe  faicendiary  fires 
which  took  place  under  the  Commune  (1871).  There  remain, 
bovrcvcr,  I>e  Rouz  de  Loncy's  researches,  a  series  of  articles  on 
Sauval  which  appeared  in  the  BuUettH  du  biiliophiU  et  du 
hMiolkUaift  in  1S6},  1S66  and  iS63.  Sec  also  the  Bibliopaphie 
it  Paris  apant  tjig,  by  the  Abb*  Valentin  Dufour  (188}). 

fAVAOB.  MINOT  JUD80N  (1841-  ).  American  Unitarian 
mr*V—  and  author,  was  bom  in  Norridgcwock,  Maine,  on  the 
SOth  of  Jooe  1841.  He  gradaaUd  at  the  Bangor  Theological 
Saodnary  in  1864.  and  for  nine  yeia  «aa  in  tlie  Congrefational 
Bdalttry,  being  a  booie  ndHlooaiy  at  San  Mateo  and  Grass 
Valley,  California,  until  1867,  and  holding  pastorates  at  Frapiinp- 
ham,  Masa.  (1867-1869),  and  Hannibal,  Missouri  (1869-1S7O. 
He  then  became  a  Unitarian,  and  was  pastor  of  the  Third 
UniUrian  Church  of  Chicago  in  1873-1874,  of  the  Church  of  the 
Unity  in  Boston  in  and  of  tli> Qwidl ft  tte  Mwiilll 

in  New  York  City  in  1896-1906. 

He  wrote  many  books,  including  Ckrtjitanity,  tke  Sdtne$lfUtH- 
hatd  (1873),  The  Rttition  of  EtoluUm  ( 1K76),  The  Mcralt  ofEvetulwn 
(iSto),  Tk*  Rdipotu  ^fy  Crred  (1HH7),  Tke  F.volutwn  oj 

CkriUtamity  (1802),  Our  Unmrian  Cotpel  (1898).  J  he  Passtneand  the 
PtrwtttMtia  im  Rdition  (ijoi),  Uk  mjmd  Death  (1901),  Can  TtU- 
fatky  ExplaimT  (1907),  Lift's  Bart  PfthUms  (1003),  and,  besides 
other  volume*  in  verse,  Amerita  to  Enflani  (1905). 

SAVAGE,  RICHARD  (d.  1743),  English  poet,  was  bom  about 
1697,  probably  of  humble  parentage.  A  romantic  account  of  his 
origin  and  early  life,  for  which  heat  any  rate  supplied  the  matcriiil, 
appeared  in  Curll's /'<«-<i«4i/ ^{iiier  in  171^.  On  this  .\r.<\  ottur 
information  provided  by  Savage,  Samuel  Johnson  founded  his 
Uft  tf  Smgt,  one  of  the  most  elaborate  of  tbe  Lots.  It  was 
friptadaaonymouaiy  in  1744,  and  baa  made  the  poet  the  object 
af  aa  ItfeKM  «Udi  wooM  be  kaidty  Jaitified  by  Iiia  writings. 
In  1698  Charles  Gcnard,  ind  eari  of  Macclesfield,  obtained  a 
divorce  from  his  wife,  Anna,  daughter  of  Sir  Rldiard  Mason,  who 
jhortly  af  ten*  ards  married  Colonel  Hcnr>-  Brett.  Lady  Maccles- 
6dd  had  two  children  by  Richard  S.iv,ipi-,  4th  earl  Rivers,  the 
second  of  whom  was  born  a;  F'>x  Court,  Hulborn,  on  the  16th  of 
Jantiary  1697,  and  christened  two  days  later  at  St  Andrews, 
Hotbom,  as  Richard  Smith.  Six  months  later  the  child  was 
placed  with  Anne  Portlock  In  Covent  Garden,  nothing  more  is 
perftiwiy  known  of  bim.  In  1718  Richard  Savage  claimed  to 
child.  He  stated  that  be  had  been  cared  for  by  Lady 
Mason,  his  graodnother,  who  had  put  hin  to  school  near  St 
.^Ibans  and  hy  his  godmother,  Mrs  Lloyd.  He  said  he  had  been 
puTMcd  by  ibc  relentless  hostility  of  bis  mother,  Mrs  Brett,  who 


bad  pmvcnted  Lord  Rivers  from  leaving  £6000  to  him  and  had 
tried  to  Iwve  him  kidnapped  for  the  West  Indies.  His  statements 
are  not  cofiobofaled  by  the  dmsitioos  of  tbe  witnesses  in  the 
MacdcsSdd  divoice  case,  and  Mis  Brett  always  malntaiDed  that 

he  was  an  impostor.  He  was  wrong  in  the  data  of  his  bfarth; 
moreover,  the  godmotherof  Lady  Macclesfield's  son  was  Dorothea 

Quslcy  (:iftcrv.ar<!s  Mrs  De l^^.vrdno) ,  not  Mrs  Lloyd.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  that  Mrs  lirttt  w.is  the  cruel  and  vindictive 
woman  he  descries  her  to  be,  b-Jt  .ibumi.int  cvi'lrncc  tfuii  she 
provided  for  her  ulegilimatc  children.  Discrepancies  in  Savage's 
story  made  Boswell  su^icious,  but  the  matter  was  thoroughly 
investigated  for  the  first  time  by  W.  Moy  Thomas,  who  published 
the  residts  of  his  researches  in  ilTsicf  and  Queries  (second  series, 

voL  vL,  1858).  Savsfle,iaiipostflr«r  not,  hladuaaiirdMia  Brett 
and  her  fanily  with  some  aaccesa,  for  alter  the  pabBcatioB  of 

Tke  Bastard  (1718)  her  nephew,  John  Brawnlsw,  Viscount 
TyrconncI,  purchased  his  silence  by  taJcing  him  into  his  house  and 
allow  in  c  him  a  pension  of  £}oo a  year.  Sa\  iRe  's  first  certain  work 
was  a  i>ocm  satirizipg  Bishop  Hoadly,  rntiiled  The  Convocation, 
or  The  Buttle  of  pjiv.phlfli  (17 17),  whiih  he  aftcrw,\rds  trii-d  to 
suppress-  He  adapted  from  the  Spanish  a  comedy.  Love  in  a 
Veii  (acted  171H,  prinltd  1719),  which  gained  him  the  friendship 
of  Sir  Richard  Steele  and  of  Robert  Wilks.  With  Steele,  how- 
ever, he  soon  quarrelled.  In  1733  he  played  without  success 
in  the  title  rMe  of  bis  tiafedy,  Sir  Tlumus  Onrbmy  (pr.  1714), 
and  hb  IHjasBsaww  nmu  were  pq))U*li*(I  bysubscriptioa 
In  1736.  In  1 717  he  was  arrested  for  thie  murder  of  James  Sinclair 
ia  a  drunken  quarrel,  and  only  escaped  the  death  penalty  by 
tho  intercession  of  Frances,  countess  of  Ilfrtfnrd  (d.  175;) 

Savage  was  at  his  best  as  a  satirist,  and  in  The  A  ulher  lo  be  Let 
he  puhl  shed  a  quantity  of  scandal  about  his  fellow  scriUblcrs. 
Proud  as  he  was,  he  was  servile  enough  to  supply  Po(h:  with 
petty  gossip  about  the  authors  attacked  in  the  Dunciiid.  Mis 
most  considerable  poem,  TJu  Wanderer  (17:9),  shows  the  in- 
fluence of  Thomson's5<eaWM,part  of  which  had  already  appeared. 
Savage  tried  without  ssecssa  to  obtain  patroaaae  Iron  Wa^pole^ 
andbopedinvahttobemadepoct-hnunle.  JehBSonstateethat 
he  received  a  small  income  from  Mrs  Oldfield,  but  this  seems 
to  be  fiction.  In  17.^  Queen  Caroline  settled  on  him  a  pension 
of  .1  vtar.  Meanwliile  Hl-  had  quarrclletl  with  Lord  Tyrconnel, 
and  at  tjic  quern's  <!r.ith  was  rc<luce<l  to  absolute  poverty. 
Pope  had  been  the-  most  faithful  of  his  friends,  and  h.ui  made  him 
a  small  regular  allowance.  With  others  he  now  raised  money  to 
sendJtim  out  of  reach  of  his  creditors.  Savage  went  to  Swansea, 
but  ne  resented  bitterly  the  conditions  imposed  by  his  patrons, 
and  removed  to  Bristol,  where  he  was  imprisoned  for  debt. 
All  his  friends  bad  ceased  to  h^  him  csoept  Pope,  and  in  1743 
he,  too,  wrote  to  break  off  tlwcoBoeiioB.  Savage  died  in  prison 
on  the  I  St  of  August  1743. 

*  See  Johnson't  Life  e>f  Savaee,  and  NolA  and  Qitriet  as  already 

quolcd.  He  U  the  subject  of  a  novel,  Richard  Savage  (184a),  by 
Charles  Whitehead,  illustrated  by  John  Leech.  Richard  5WBfr,  a 
play  in  four  art-i  by  J.  M.  Barrte  and  H.  B.  Marriott-Watson,  was 
nrescntctl  at  .in  afternoon  pcrformanrc  at  the  Criterion  the.iire, 
Lriniliin.  in  is<h.  The  dramatists  took  considerable  liberties  with 
tti"  Licts  of  ^ivagc'a  career.  Sec  also  S.  V,  MakOMI,  Rukatd 
Saraie,  a  Mys:<ry  in  Btciraphy  (1909), 

SAVAGE,  a  word  by  derivation  meaning  belonging  to  the 
wilds  or  foresu  (0.  Fr.  salvage,  mod.  sautagt.  Late  Lit.  tUvalkut, 
sUfa,  wood,  forest),  bence  wild,  unculUvated,  bathailaa,  and  ao 
need  of  laoea  in  an  uncivilised  or  barbaroos  eonditian,  or  of 
aahnab  or  hoaua  hefaics  feneraOy,  untamed,  fendous. 

SAVAH,  a  small  province  of  central  Persia,  north  of  Irak  and 
south-west  of  Teheran,  comprising  the  districts  of  Savah, 
Khalcjistan  (inhabited  by  the  Turkish  KhalcJ  trilx-),  Zercr.d 
and  Karaghan.  It  pays  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  £5000. 
The  capital  l!ic  ar.L;ciil  city  of  Savah,  which  has  a  population 
of  about  7cxx>,  and  is  72  m.  S.W.  of  Teheran,  at  an  elevation  of 
3380  ft.,  in  35°  4'  N.,  so*  30'  E.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  is  well 
watered,  and  produces  much  wheat,  barley  and  rice.  It  is 
•^^TrhnsHf  Jbinad  to  tbe  jnovioce  ol  Teheran  to  facilitate  the 
govemofli  aimtBuenia  Mr  aappl^fhif  the  capital  of  fcnis 
with  gndn. 
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tkViMA  or  Savamnar  {Spn.  «*«m,  »  iImM;  L*t«  Ut. 
jrtaii— ,  Gr.  9^am,  a  lines  dMh),  a  Icm  ■ppllBd  dther  to 
ftplaincwatd  withuoworieeior,aavegaMfilbrito*  trrclci» 
pttln.  lU  uw  in  Encliah,  more  fceqntat  fonmriy  tban  now,  is 

most  common  in  application  to  the  grc*t  plains  of  central  North 
America,  in  which  it  iit  prmctically  the  equivalent  of  "  prairie  " 
r ).  In  this  application  it  was  first  um-iI  (accented  thus— 
iavdn,i)  liy  the  Spanish  historian  Gonuto  dc  Ovicdo  y  Valdds  in 
the  i6th  century. 

SAVANNAH,  a  city,  a  port  of  entry,  and  the  county-seat  of 
Chatham  county,  Georgia,  U.S.A.,  on  the  right  (south)  bank 
of  the  Savviuuh  livcr,  about  18  m.  fnm  Uw  Atbatic  Ocean. 
Fopi,  (it94  43.li9t  (1900)  S4>>44t  «(  vbm  were 
BCpm  and  MM        ineipi-bom;  ohmO  9511064. 

It  bierved  by  the  Ailuilk  CoMt  Une,  the  CMnlotGwriia,  the 
Southern,  and  other  railways;  by  river  steamers  to  Augusta; 
by  coastwise  steamers  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  Yorlc 
and  Boston;  and  by  transatlantic  steamers  to  European  ports. 

The  city  is  aituated  on  a  plateau  MMae  40  ft.  above  the  Savannah 
river  and  covers  about  6-3  *q.  m.  Savmiiah  owes  iti  regular  form, 
with  streets  intersecting  each  other  at  rifht  anj^lcs,  to  Tames  Edward 
OKlethorpc,  it*  founder,  but  the  monotony  u  sliphtly  rclk-vc<l  by 
4^  small  parks  anil  wjii.in-i,  whose  total  area  is  i<j6  7y  arris.  The 
larger  {>irks  arc  the  Dafhn,  the  Colonial,  on  Oi;kl ('.ori)C  .'Xvcnuc 
(formerly  South  Bro.id  Street),  and  Kursyth,  an  Cistun  Street, 
with  boK  tropical  and  aemi-tropical  Dora.  The  amallcr  parks  or 
a^HMwaia  amtly  ia  fiwt  series  puaiW  to  tha  Savnaaab  liver. 
On  aooooat  of  the  brge  number  of  its  ihaaB  tita*  Sivaaaah  has 
been  called  the  "  Forest  City."  BooavtatWC  Cemetery,  about 
4  m.  east  of  the  city,  has  avenues  of  fne  Kve^nk*,  draped  with 
Spanish  moss.  In  the  principal  commereiiil  street.  Bay  Street,  are 
the  new  City  Hall  (igcfc),  on  the  site  of  the  oM  City  Hall  built  in 
1779,  the  Custom  House,  completed  in  1850,  the  Cotton  Exchange, 
and  a  granite  seat  marking  the  soot  where  Oglethorpe  first  pitched 
his  tent;  and  in  Bull  Street,  a  lashionable  proaenade.  named  in 
honour  tl  William  Bull  (1683-173$),  a  wSmuf  eflocr  who  aided 
Ogletharpe  in  his  survey  of  the  «y.  are  Chathan  AcMlemy.  a 
marble  post-office  building,  the  county  court  house,  ami  the 
Savann.in  theatre  (established  in  iHiH,  rinii>l<lli-d  in  iM/js.  rebuilt 
in  1906),  one  of  the  o'dest  playhouses  in  the  L'nitcd  States.  In 
Johnson  ^vju.irc,  a  liiile  mhhH  of  the  City  Hall  and  Cu>tnni  llnij«e, 
stands  a  plain  dignified  monument,  in  the  design  of  a  Roman  sword, 
•MMd  ia  iAm  W  aiMBory  of  Ceaeral  Nathanael  Greene,  to  whom 
a  tract  of  tMonear  Savaanah  was  given  bv  Congma  in  recognition 
of  his  servin  ia  the  War  of  American  Independence,  and  who  was 
buried  in  a  «auk  ia  the  ok)  cemetery  in  South  Broad  Street  (now 
Oglethorpe  Avenue);  his  remains  were  transferred  to  the  monu- 
ment in  1^00.  In  Montetyy  Square  there  is  a  monument  and  statue 
by  the  German  sculptor  Robert  F-berhard  Launitz  (1806-1870). 
in  honour  of  Count  Caaimir  Pulaski,  who  was  mortally  wouBOed 
during  the  siege  of  Savaanah  in  1779.  The  comer-stones  of  these 
monuments  were  laid  by  General  La  Fayette  in  1825.  In  Madison 
Square,  north  of  Monterey  Square,  there  is  a  monument  10  Sergeant 
William  Jasper  (1750-1779).  a  hero  of  the  War  of  Independence, 
who  replaced  the  (alien  colours  on  Fort  Moyliric  in. the  (a.e  of  .1 
galling  fire  during  the  battle  of  Charleston  Harbour  (June  2Kth, 
1776),  rescued  a  band  of  .■\in'  rii  in  | nyjncrs  from  British  gujrds  at 
Jasocr  Spring,  a  m.  fro.<i  Savannah,  and  was  fatally  wounded 
danagthesienaf  the  city  in  1779.  in  Chippewa  Squara  there  is  a 
bnBtMMa(DMkaenlljirayetteMcLaws(i83i-i897).  TheLadies' 
Memorial  Associatioa  erected  a  Confederate  Soldiers  Monument  in 
the  "  Parade  Ground,"  which  forms  an  extension  to  Forsyth  I^rk, 
to  the  south  central  part  of  the  city;  and  in  honour  of  Tomochirhi. 
an  Indian  chief  who  was  the  ^tauneh  friend  of  the  early  i^eitlers.  a 
large  granite  boulder  has  been  placed  in  Wright  Square,  where  he 
was  buried.  At  the  corner  of  Anderson  and  Bull  Streets  there  is  a 
memorial  to  Major-Gencral  Alexander  Robert  Lawton  (1818-1896), 
state  Moator  in  1854-1861,  who  seised  Fort  Pulnald  ia  tS6t  upon  the 
fowraor's  orders,  served  through  the  Civil  War  in  the  Confederate 
Army,  and  was  U.S.  minister  to  .Au'.tria  Hungary  in  1887-t^. 

Since  the  founding  of  Oorgia  as  a  bulwark  against  the  Sf>.iniard< 
and  French,  Savannah  han  had  an  anient  martial  spirit,  and  there 
are  five  military  onjaniiationa — the  Chatham  Artillery,  formed  in 
1786b  one  6(  the  oldest  military  companies  in  the  United  States;  the 
Savauanah  Volunteer  Guards,  organized  in  1803  as  an  infantry  corju. 
BOW  a  coast  artilleiv  corps  of  four  companies;  the  Georgia  Hussars, 
fonatd  after  the  war  of  iSia  by  the  consolidation  ol  two  other 
conpaaica;  the  First  Volimteer  Regiment  of  Georgia,  composed  of 
five  companies,  organised  respectively  in  1808,  184^1,  1846,  ^M<o 
and  1861,  and  a  divinion  of  naval  militia  organized  in  |K<)S.  The 
most  prominent  clubi  are  the  (_)gle;horpc.  the  Guards,  the  }lu-?.irs 
.ind  tile  H.irm  iiiie,  Anmn,:  the  pKaiure  rovirts  in  the  virinitv  are 
Tybec  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  river,  a  popular  bathing 
and  Thunderbolt.  Isle  of  Hope.  White  Bluff  and  ilctgeawiy. 
S  m..  6  m..  S  n.  and  9  n.  respectively. 


SAVANNA— SAVANNAH 


Among  the  religious  corporations  in  Savannah,  the  oldest  is  Christ 
Church,  whost  first  building  was  erected  in  1740-1750  and  whose 
present  edifice  was  built  in  1838.  Its  third  rector  was  John  Wesley, 
who  ia  said  to  have  established  a  Sunday  School  (still  in  existence) 
in  Savannah  almost  half  a  century  before  Robert  Raike*  (stablished 
such  a  school  in  England.  The  first  African  Baptiiit  Church.  ar> 
sanizcd  in  1788,  ia  the  oldest  religious  tocietv  o<  negroes  in  the 
United  States.  The  Convent  of  St  Vincent  dc  Paul  was  found*-<l  in 
184a;  the  t  .ithe'lial  of  St  John  the  Baptist  was  di-dieated  in  i«7(i. 
was  destniye<i  by  fue  in  1898,  but  was  sulf>efjuenily  rebuilt :  and  4 
Jewish  synano>;sje  vkai  erected  in  I878.  Savannah  i^  the  «ir  of  a 
Roman  Caihuhc  and  of  a  Protestant  Epiicrjpal  bishop.  There  arc 
several  hoscntals  and  charitable  institutions  in  or  near  Savannak, 
including  the  Bethesda  Orphan  Asylum,  about  8  m.  from  the  city, 
founded  by  Gcor|^e  Whitcficid  in  1740  and  now  owned  by  the  Union 
Society,  and  the  S^ivannah  Female  Asylum  (>7So).  In  1885  the  Tel- 
fair Academy  of  Arts  .md  Sciences  (near  TcUair  Square  or  Telfair 
Place),  eixlawcd  by  Mi>^  .M.ny  blfair,  was  opened;  in  its 
collections  are  Wilhclm  von  Kauiluch's  "Peter  Arbuesof  Epila** 
and  Joseph  von  Braiult's  "  Ein  Gefecht."  The  Georgia  Historical 
Society,  organitcd  in  1839  and  in  1847  united  with  the  Savanaah 
Library  Society,  has  a  handsome  building  (Hodgson  Hall)  at  tha 
intersection  of  Whitaker  and  Gaston  Streets,  and  a  library  of  alnut 
35.000  volumes;  it  published  lux  volumes  of  CotUdiom  lictween 
li^^o  jnd  1904.  The  Go^r.^u  InJu^trial  College  (iKiyo),  for  negroes, 
is  near  the  city.  The  Chatham  Acidemy  was  chartered  and  en- 
dowed with  some  of  the  confiscated  property  of  LoyaUsts  in  1788. 

Savannah  harbour  has  permanent  seacoast  defences,  and  is  the 
most  important  Atlantic  seaport  south  of  Baltiniore.  The  port  is 
nearer  the  Panama  Canal  than  either  New  Orfcans  or  Galvcstoa: 
and  after  the  completion  of  harbour  improvements  by  the  United 
Slates  government,  begun  in  19OJ.  the  depth  of  the  riwr  from  its 
mouth  to  the  city  was  28  ft.  There  are  great  wharves  and  piers  00 
the  waterfront;  r^iore  tti  an  4  ni.  of  n  h.irve*  are  occupied  by  railway 
terminals.  In  i>>09  Savannah's  exports  were  valued  at  t66,9A2,a73; 
iu  inqncts  at  12,664.079.  Of  the  cinite  aaval  tuna  laiik  mat. 
Savaanah  being  first  among  the  srotM  aMifteia  «(  aawl  stores: 


cotton  comes  second,  but  the  relative  position  of  tile  dtyaa at 
centre  has  declined  because  of  the  greater  increase  to  that  ef 
Galveston  and  New  Orleans.  Other  important  exports  are  fertilisers, 
rice  and  lumber.  Savannah  is  tlie  Im  mess  ami  shipping  centre  of 
the  surrounding  fruit  and  truck  growing  country.  The  prirtcinal 
manufactures  are  fertilizers  and  cars,  and,  of  less  importance,  lumber 
and  pjaning-mill  products,  and  foundry  and  machine-sbopproductSk 


The  city's  rice-mills  and  cotton  comptesaes  areoeaMBoaly  viaitcdby 
tourists.  The  total  value  of  the  city's  factory  psodiicte  n  190S  waa 

$6,340.(X>4  (f<}  t  %  morr  than  in  I900). 


f  he  eity  g  mm  rr.nient  i->  vested  in  a  council,  consisting  of  a  ma>x>r 
ar.d  twelve  aUlirmin.  elcTted  for  two  years  in  January  of  odd- 
nunifHreil  si  .ir-^-.  the  council's  committees  act  as  hea  ls  of  se%'enl 
of  the  administrative  departments;  the  mavur  is  head  of  the 
poike;  and  the  coundl  appoiata  ather  city  ofaccrk  The  boeiri  of 
aldennea  may  pass  a  rntana  by  a  taMhItda  vote  over  tlie  mayor's 
veta  The  board  of  education  was  inoorporaird  in  t8M  and 
took  over  the  powers  of  the  board  of  cdt*cation  of  Chatham  county; 
it  is  self-perpetuating  and  oractically  non-partisan.  A  free  Ni:hool 
had  been  established  as  early  as  1816.  In  I909  the  avses?<rd  value 
of  real  estate  was  I35. 147.580  and  of  personal  property  $12,828,673, 
am!  the  Ixjnded  debt  was  $2,701,050  ($218,050  due  in  1913  ana 
$2483,000  due  in  1939)  i  the  rate  o(  Uxation  was  ti  39  per  lioa 

ItefintBBNpMiiettlemeiitinGeeigiawBBiiiadeatSavnDah 

in  Fdnvaiy  173J  by  Jamea  Edward  Oglethorpe.  Ancng  tbe 
early  inhalritants  srere  Charles  and  John  Wesley,  who  arrived 

in  1735,  but  returned  to  Enplan;!  in  .mil  1757  respectively, 
and  George  Whitcficid,  who  lived  in  Savannah  sn  1738  and  1740. 
Savannah  was  the  scat  of  government  of  Georgia  until  the 
capture  of  the  city  by  the  British  in  1778.  Here,  on  the  ist  of 
January  175s,  met  the  first  legislature  of  Georgia.  In  the  yean 
preceding  the  War  of  Independence  the  political  issues  czotad 
much  partisanship.  Riou  almoat  ooiapel^  prevented  tha 
encutiim  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  tha  stanpa  were  reloaded  OB  tha 
ship  that  brooiibt  tkem  to  SavMUiah.  Ia  vfit  tha  i 
agreed  not  to  iinpon  aqr  artldn  BMHtionMl  iii  the ' 

Acts  of  1767. 

On  the  iSih  of  January  1775  the  first  Provincial  Congress 
was  convened  here;  on  the  night  of  the  1  ith  of  May  the  ix>wdcT 
magazine  was  robbed  of  all  its  ammunition,  pari  of  which  was 
sent  to  Boston  and,  according  to  tradition,  was  used  at  Bunker 
Hill;  and  on  the  32nd  of  June  the  people  of  the  city  elected  a 
Council  of  Safety.  On  the  4th  of  July  the  same  Proviadal 
Congress  again  met,  and  soon  the  royal  administration  rftWafUfd, 
Probably  the  fint  naval  captvre  at  the  War  of  XadqteadcBoe' 
«aanHdeofflVbeebtoiid«athetotbof  July,  wbaiAi  ~ 
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tU  fink  ^mUi  cfcaitocd  bjr  tlwCaiidiinital  Consiai,  leixed  m 
Britkh  lUp  and  iU  cargo  of  14,000  Rt  of  powder.  Yet  the 
LoyaHsti  were  ttrong  in  Savannah,  and  many  famiUcs  were 

dividtti  amon^  thcr^5*:Ivts. 

In  Oclolx-r  1 7 76- February  1777  the  convention  which  framed 
the  first  constitution  of  Georgia  was  hdd  in  Savannah,  and  the 
Irst  state  U-gi5Jaturc  assembled  here  in  May  1778;  but  the 
British  captured  the  city  on  the  jqth  of  December  in  that  year, 
and  the  scat  of  the  state  government  was  then  transferred  to 
Aj^usljL  In  1779  Savannah  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by 
»  Frescb  tei  andcr  Comtc  d'Estains  and  land  fbcces  under 
GeaenlBcBjuaBiUnealBibutinMay  i789ltinw«VBeq«tedaftcr 
a  short  siege  by  General  Anthony  Wayne.  It  once  more  became 
the  ca[MtaI,  but  !n  1783  the  seat  of  the  state  government  was 
again  trar.?fcrrc(!  tn  Aupu'-;.!.  Savnnn.ih  sc'in  became  the 
conamerdal  rival  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  It  was  chartered 
as  a  city  in  lySg.  As  early  as  1817  the  Savannnh  Sio.ini'.joat 
Company,  which  ran  a  steamer'to  Charleston,  w  as  organized, 
and  in  iSig  the  "  Savannah,"  the  first  vessel  fitted  with  steam- 
engines  to  cross  the  Atlantic,^  owned  by  Savannah  capitalists 
baft  MIt  in  the  North,  aaflad  from  Savannah  to  Liverpool  in 
as  la  sMi  the  itata  oonvenUan  which  adopted  the  ordin- 
aaee  «f  leeenleti  met  tn  Savaaaah.  A  blockade  of  the  port  was 
instituted  by  the  Federal  government  !n  i86t,  and  on  the  isth  of 
December  1862  Fort  Pulaski  (on  Cock«pur  Island,  at  the  mOuth 
r.f  the  Savannah  river),  which  corr.m.in  lod  the  channel,  and  had 
been  sciicd  by  the  state  at  the  outbrcik  of  the  war,  was  forced 
to  surrender.  Savannah  was  the  objective  of  General  W.  T. 
Sherman's  "  march  to  (he  sea,"  and  on  the  aist  of  December 
S864  •urrendeied  to  him  after  futOe  opposition  by  General 
WaiaM  J.  Haidee  (1818-1873)  *  ^<Brce  very  infoior  in 
iwmNtfc  Tba  dtjr  bAa  wo*  artiwfcd  in  z<7a  u<i 

^TuKWtXf,  Ann  JIM!  MAUB  Mlri;' Dun  or  Itovioo 

(1774-1833),  French  general  and  diplomatist,  was  bom  at  Marcq 
in  the  Ardennes  on  the  36th  of  April  1774.  He  was  educated  at 
thecoDegeof  St  Louisat  Mctzand  entered  the  royal  army  in  i/Oa 
His  first  campaign  w.is  that  waged  by  General  Custine  against 
t:.c-  r-Mreating  forces  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  in  170;.   Ho  next 
frcrveil  in  succession  under  Pichegru  and  Moreau,  and  dis- 
ti-:;;ui&hed  himself  during  the  skilful  retreat  of  the  latter  from  an 
untenable  position  in  the  heart  of  Swabia.    He  became  chef 
ifrsc-jdron  in  1797,  and  in  1798  served  under  General  Desaix, 
ia  the  Egaqptiaa  campaign,  of  which  he  left  an  iateiestlng  and 
vahahla  aeeoont  He  alw  diidnguidied  hfaascK  under  Dcsaix 
at  Marengo  (14th  of  June  1800).  His  fidelity  and  address  whQe 
serving  under  Desaix,  who  was  klDed  at  Marengo,  secured  him  the 
confidence  of  Bonaparte,  who  ap-x  intLil  Iiim  to  command  the 
sperial  body  of  gendarmes  cliargetl  with  the  duty  of  guariling  the 
Firrf  Cons'il.    In  the  discovery  of  the  v.arious  ramifications  of 
the  CidoudaJ-Pichcgru  conspiracy  Savary  showed  great  skill 
and  acti\-ity.   He  proceeded  to  the  cKff  of  BiviUe  in  Normandy, 
vbere  the  plotters  were  in  the  habit  of  landing,  and  sought,  by 
imiuting  the  aignab  of  the  royalist  plotters,  to  tempt  the  comte 
d'Aitoii  (aftetwatdf  Charies  XO  to  land.  In  thb  he  was  ua* 
HHUwfii.  Ba  «aa  In  command  ef  the  tioapa  al  Vincennes 
when  the  due  fSa^dett  ^Jl)  was  summarily  ewcttted.  HuUin, 
who  presided  at  tne  eoort-martial,  afterwards  accused  Savary, 
tVr       r  '.  V;.  r of  hi'.-inp  intervened  to  prevent  the  despatch 
to  li  :  -jiartc  I  i  .m  appeal!  lor  mercy  which  he  (Hullin)  was  in  the 
act  of  irawinff  up.   Sd\  jry  afterwards  denied  this,  but  his  denial 
has  not  generally  been  accepted.    In  February  i8os  he  was  raised 
to  the  ranh  of  general  of  division.  Shortly  before  the  battle  of 
AHiffiti  (ind  of  December  1805)  he  was  sent  by  Napoleon  with 
a  moaifB  to  the  emperor  Alexander  L  with  a  request  for  an 
aariMici^  a  device  which  caoaed  that  aMoarch  aB  the  more 
cafo^toaliikethelilairiMkh  broHght  disiatar  totbeRiiSiians. 
Atartka  battle  Savary  again  took  a  message  to  Aleunder,  which 
iadaeed  Um  to  treat  for  an  armbtlce.  In  the  campaign  of  1806 

•  The  "  Savannah  "  did  not  make  the  entire  voyage  under  steam; 
the  wAt  fitted  with  tails  and  wad  them  in  rough  weather,  ambipping 
bar  paddle-boxes. 


Savaiy  showed  stgnal  Aifagb  ^  pmiidt  of  the  Ttasdana  after 
the  bUtle  of  Jena.  Early  in  the  next  year  he  received  command 
of  a  corps,  and  with  it  gained  an  important  success  at  Ostrolcnka 

(i6ih  of  February  1S07). 

After  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  {7th  of  July  1807)  Savary  proceeded 
to  St  Petersburg  .as  the  French  ambaswdor,  but  was  soon  re- 
placed by  General  Caulaincourt  (f.r.),  another  accessory  to  the 
execution  of  the  due  d'Enghlen.  The  repugnance  of  the  empress 
dowager  to  Savary  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  of  his 
recall,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  Napoleon  felt  the  need,  of  his 
gifu  for  intdgae  in  the  Spanish  afiain  which  he  undertook 
atthackaeof  tfloy.  WIthtbedtbof  dukaofRovigo  (a  amsll 
town  in  Venetia),  Savary  set  out  for  Madrid  when  Napoleon's 
plans  for  gaining  the  mastery  of  Spain  were  nearing  completion. 
With  .Murat  Savary  made  skilful  u-sc  of  the  schisms  in  the  Spanish 
royal  family  (March-April  180S),  and  persuaded  Charles  I V.,  who 
had  recently  abdicated  under  duresse,  and  his  son  Ferdinand 
VII.,  the  dejacto  king  of  Sp.Tin,  to  refer  their  claims  to  Napoleon. 
Savary  induced  Ferdinand  to  cross  the  Pyrenees  and  proceed 
to  Bayonne — a  step  which  cost  him  his  crown  and  his  liberty  until 
1814.  In  September  1808  Savary  accompaaM  llw  emperor  to 
the  famous  interview  at  Erfurt  with  the  eaqianr  Alexander. 
Ia  1809  be  took  port,  bat  witbont  distbictfoii,  ia  tho  campaign 
against  Austria.  On  the  disgrace  of  Fouchi  {q.t.)  in  the  spring 
of  1810,  Savary  received  his  appointment,  the  ministry  of  pob'oe. 
There  he  showed  his  wontcil  skill  and  ckvotion  to  Napoleon; 
and  this  oiiicc,  wliich  the  J.acobinical  Fouch6  had  shorn  of  its 
terrors,  now  became  a  veritable  inquiiiiion.  Among  the  incidents 
of  this  time  may  be  dte<l  the  cynical  brutality  with  which  Savary 
carried  out  the  order  of  Napoleon  for  the  exile  of  Mme  dc  StatI 
and  the  destruction  of  her  work  De  i' AUentcgtie.  Savary 'a 
wariness  was,  however,  at  fault  at  the  time  of  the  strange  con> 
spiracy  of  General  Malet,  two  of  whose  confedentca  adied  Un 
in  his  bed  aad  Imprisooed  hlmlor  afe»  hoon  (tjtd  oi  October 
181s).  Savaiy^  nmitatioa  aamr  quila  lacwewd  htm  tba 
rUKcde  caused  by  this  event  Itowas  among  the  lart  to  desert 
the  emperor  at  the  time  of  his  .abdication  (iith  of  .Vpril  1814) 
and  among  the  first  to  welcome  his  return  in  181  5,  when  he  became 
inspector-general  of  gendarmerie  and  a  peer  of  France.  After 
Waterloo  he  accompanied  the  emperor  to  Kochefort  and  sailed 
with  him  to  Plymouth  on  H.M.S.  "  Bellerophon."  He  was  not 
allowed  to  accompany  him  to  St  Helena,  but  ur.iicrwent  scver.al 
months'  "  internment  "  at  .Malta.  Escajiing  thence,  he  proceeded 
to  Smyrna,  where  he  settled  for  a  time.  Afterwards  he  travelled 
about  in  more  or  leas  distress,  but  finally  was  allowed  to  return 
to  France  aad  tegaiaed  dvic  rights;  later  ba  settled  at  Rome, 
The  July  revohitioii  (1830)  brou^t  hira  into  favour  aad  In  t83r 
he  received  the  command  of  the  French  army  in  Algeria.  Ill- 
health  compelled  him  to  return  to  France,  at;d  he  died  at  Paris 
in  June  18J3. 

Sec  Xfrmoires  du  due  de  Rongo  (4  vols.,  I.ondon,  i8j8:  Englith 
edition  ali-^)  in  4  vols.,  London,  1828);  «  new  French  edition  anno* 
tatcd  by  D.  Lacroix  (5  vol*.,  Paris,  1900);  Extrait  dtt  mtmtim 
de  if.  Uduc  de  Rcret^o  concernani  U  ealattropke  de  M.  te  due  d'Emg/UtH 
(London,  1823);  Le  Due  de  Rovito  jugi  tar  lui-meme  ti  fyjr  m  m«> 
umjwaiM,  by  L.  F  E. . .  (Pans.  1833);  and  A.  F.  N.  Maoquart. 

SAVE,  or  Sava  (Ccr.  Sau;  Hungarian  Szdm;  LaL  Savus), 
one  of  the  principal  right-bank  affluents  of  the  Danube;  It  runs 
almost  par.illcl  with  the  other  great  tributary  of  the  Danube, 
the  Drave,  both  having  about  the  same  length.  The  Save  rises 
in  the  Triglav  group  in  Carniola  from  two  sources,  the  Wurzener 
Save  and  the  Wochcincr  Save,  which  join  at  Radmannsdorf. 
It  then  takes  a  south-eastcriy  course,  and  flowa  through  Carniola 
and  CroatiarSIavonia— forming  from  Jaaenovac  the  Irontier-line 
between  it  and  Bosnia  aad  Sewia— aad  Joina  tba  Danube  at 
Belgrade.  The  Savebai  aleagibel44aB,thaaMa«f NabarfB 
being  34,000  sq.ni.  It  ts  BSvliaUe  for  steamers  from  &sek  to 

its  mouth,  a  distance  r  f  ji5cm.,but  na\n^;.ition  is  greatly  hindered 
by  shifting  sandbanks  and  other  obstructions.  Its  principal 
affluents  are,  on  the  ri^ht,  the  Sora,  L:iib.ich,  Giirk,  Kul[ia,  Una, 
Vrbaa,  Bosna  and  Drina;  and  on  the  Icit,  the  Kanker,  Fcislntz, 
Saim,8otla,KiaptoBitoijaaadOi||«»>. 
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SAVl.PAOLO(t79£-t87i),  Italian  geologitt,  was  bom  PisA. 
AssiUant-lccturcr  on  zoology  at  the  uaiwenfty  c>f  liis  native  city 
wlten  twcoty-iwo  y*»n  of  «te^  lie  was  appointed  professor  in 
tttS,  ttd  lectured  abo  on  feolfliiy.  He  devoted  great  attention 
to  like  BuaeiOB  «( tin  vnhrani^,  snd  knaed  one  of  the  finest 
natural  hittocy  collMtJoiii  In  Europe;.  He  was  regarded  as  the 
father  of  iLilIan  gcolog)-.  llis  first  ])a[K:r  ri-lattd  to  the  Bonc- 
caves  of  Cassano  (1S25),  He  .stuciicd  the  geology  of  Monlc 
Pisano  and  the  Apuan  Alps,  cuplaining  the  mctamorphic  origin 
ol  the  Carrara  marble;  he  contributed e&SA>S  on  the  Miocene 
strata  and  fossils  of  Monto  Bamb<?lo,  the  iron-ores  of  Elba  and 
other  subjcets.  With  Giuseppe  Mencghini  (i8ii-ii^}  be 
published  memoirs  on  the  SUviisniphy  and  gecdogy  of  Tuscany 
(1850-1851).  U«  becwoo  cmioenk  mlio  ea  aa  omitbakigist, 
aadmiovtliaraf •pcRtwoikiMithtliirdeof Iiabf*  Hedicd 
b  llay  iSri. . 

tAViOUAlNIl  a  town  ef  Pkdmont,  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Cur.co,  3  J  m.  S.  of  Turin  by  rail,  1053  ft  above  sca-levcL 
Top,  (looi)  rjSos  (town),  1 7,340  (communc).  It  has  important 
ironworks,  foundries,  loromolivc  worLs  and  silk  manufactures, 
as  well  as  sugar  factoric-s,  printing  work»  and  tocoon-raisinR 
establishments.  It  rcLiins  si>mc  traces  of  its  ancient  walls, 
demolished  in  170;,  and  has  a  bne  collegiate  church  (S.  Andrea,  in 
ita  present  form  comparatively  modem),  and  a  triumphal  arch 
erected  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Charles  Emmanuel  L  with 
Catherine  of  Austria. 

SAVIONY,  fBIBMUai  KABL  VOH  (1799-1861),  Gcmua 
jurist,  waa  bocn  at  naakiort-^ii-MBiii'oa  the  atit  «f  Febniacy 
1 779.  He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  which  fiforca  m 
the  history  of  Lorraine,  and  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
castle  of  .Sa\  igny  near  Charnies  in  the  valley  of  tlic  MoscUe.  Left 
an  orph.in  at  the  age  of  13,  he  was  brouRht  up  by  his  guardian 
until,  in  i'qs,  he  entered  the  university  of  M.irburg,  where, 
though  suffering  at  times  severely  from  iU-health,  he  studied 
tinder  Professors  Anton  Bauer  (1772-1843)  and  Philipp  Ftiedrich 
Weiss  (1766-1808),  the  former  one  of  the  most  conspictious 
pioneers  in  the  reform  of  the  German  criminal  law,  the  laltci 
dklingaithed  for  bia  kaowkdte  of  medieval  juriqmideiKe. 
After  die  fa^oa  of  Gennaii  ttudents,  Savigny  viilted  aeveial 
universities,  notably  Jena,  Ldp^  and  HaOe;  and  returning  to 
Marburg,  took  his  doctor^  degree  b)  tSoo.  At  Marburg  he 
lectured  as  Priirjdozail  on  criminal  law  and  the  Pandc<ts. 
In  iSoj  he  published  his  famous  treatise,  Das  Rtchi  dis  BaUzts 
(the  rights  poiicision).  It  was  at  once  hailed  by  (he  great  jurist 
Thibaut  as  a  masterpiece;  and  the  old  uncritical  study  of  Roman 
law  was  at  an  end.  It  quickly  obtained  a  European  reputation, 
and  still  remains  a  prominent  landmark  in  the  history  of  juris- 
prudence.  In  1804  Savigny  married  Kunigunde  Brentano,  the. 
tiaterof  iBettinavonAtiiiiDandCleDienaBKntaiioUiepoet,  and 
(be  sane  year  tiarted  on  an  cMcadve  tow  throng  ifanioe  and 
south  Germany  in  search  of  fresh  sources  of  RomaAlnv.  In  tbb 
quest,  particularly  in  Paris,  he  was  successful 

In  i.So'^  he  \v,i5  appointed  by  the  Bavarian  government 
ordinary  professor  of  RomaitlAwat  Landhhut,  where  he  remained 
a  year  and  a  half.  In  1810  he  was  called,  chictly  at  tlie  instance 
of  Wiibdm  von  Humboldt,  to  fill  the  chair  of  Roman  law  at  the 
new  university  of  Berlin.  Here  one  of  his  services  was  to  create, 
in  connexion  with  the  faculty  tt  law,  a  "  Spruch-CoUegium," 
an  extraordinary  tribunal  campclciit  to  deliver  opinions  on  cases 
ttnitted  to  it  by  tbe  ordinaiy  oawta;  and  ha  took  an  active  part 
in  ito  hboim.  TOi  wn  tba  baride  timo  of  Ua  Kh.  H»  was 
engaged  In  lecturing,  b  the  govemmcat  ol  the  nnivenity  (of 
which  he  was  the  tUird  rector),  and  aa  tutor  to  the  crown  prince 
in  Roman,  criminal  and  Prussian  law.  Not  the  least  important 
consequence  of  his  residence  in  Berlin  was  his  friendship  with 
Nicbuhr  and  F.ichliorn.  In  1S14  ap[>cared  hi:i  pamphlet  VoM 
BermJ  amcrer  ZeU  fUr  GcscUgclntng  und  Ruhlswis<^<n;chijft  (new 
etiiiion,  1892).  It  was  a  protest  against  the  demand  f»r  codiiica- 
lion,  and  was  intended  as  a  reply  to  Thibaut's  pamphlet  urging 
tbe  necessity  of  forming  a  code  for  Qmauxj  which  ahould  be 
independent  of  the  influence  of  fon^n  fccal  igritenia.  In  thia 
pamphkt  Savigny  dU  not  flivaie  the  intiodactioB  jof 


new  ia»>  or  even  a  new  system  of  laws,  but  only  objected  to  the 
proposed  codtflcttloa  on  two  grounds:  (i)  that  the  daaaaae 
which  had  been  caused  by  tbe  neglect  of  former  gcnctatiODa 
of  jurists  could  not  bo  quickly  rqt^red,  and  that  tine  waa  ftt» 
qotaed  to  aet  tbe  hooaa  la  order;  and  (a)  that  there  was  great 
risk  of  tbe  aocaHed  mAnraf  Um,  wftb  its  Infinite  arrogance  * 
and  its  "  shallow  philo$oi)hy  "  ruining  such  a  scheme.  Indeed, 
the  enduring  valueof  this  pamphlet  is  that  it  savvl  jurisprudence 
for  ull  lime  from  the  hollow  abstractions  of  such  a  work  as  the 
Inslitulinnes  juris  naturae  ct  gentium  of  Christian  Wolff  (i67»>- 
1754),  and  conclusively  proved  that  a  hislori.  il  'tudy  uf  the 
poutive  bw  was  a  co:;iditioa  precedent  to  tbe  right  understanding 
of  the  science  of  all  law. 

In  181  s  he  founded,  with  Kari  Friedrich  Eichhom,  and 
Johann  Friedrich  Ludwig  Gtechen  (1778-1837),  the  Zeitscbrift 
/ilr  guekkMkka  RcdHtmimimfuifi,  the  organ  of  tbe  new  bitted* 
cal  school^  of  whidi  be  waa  the  Kpreaentative:  b  tbli  peiiadicat 
(voL  iii  p.  ug  seq.)  Savigny  made  known  to  the  worid  the 
discovery  at  Verona,  by  Nicbuhr,  of  the  lost  text  of  Galus, 
pronoundiin  it,  on  the  tviilencc  of  that  fxirtion  of  ;hc  MS.  sub- 
mitted to  him,  to  be  the  w  ork  ol  ( j:iius  liiitiitll  and  nut,  as  Niebuhr 
suggested,  of  Ulpi.in.    The  record  01  the  Icin.iindir  ul        i>;r.y 'i 

life  consists  of  tittle  d>c  than  a  list  of  the  nicnied  honours  wluch 
he  received  at  the  hands  of  his  sovereign,  and  of  the  w-orks  which 
he  published  with  indefatigable  activity.  In  1815  appeared  the 
first  volume  of  his  GaddekU  da  rSmischen  Rakls  im  MUsdatl^f 
the  laat  of  wUcb  waa  not  jMhIiahed  until  1831.  This  work,  to 
wbidi  Ua  eariy  inttructer  Wcoa  had  first  prompted  him,  waa 
originally  intended  to  be  a  literary  history  of  Roman  law  from 
Imerius  to  the  present  time.  His  design  was  in  some  respect 
narrowed;  in  others  it  was  widened.  He  saw  fit  not  to  Lon',;;ii;e 
the  iiarrati\e  beyond  the  i6ll»  century,  when  the  separation  of 
nationalities  distuibrd  the  found.ttions  of  the  bcitnce  of  law. 
His  treatment  of  the  subject  was  not  merely  that  of  a  Ubiio- 
grapher;  it  was  philosophical  It  raind  the  veil  which  had 
hung  over  the  history  of  Roman  law,  from  the  breaking  up  of  the 
empire  until  the  beginning  of  the  lath  century,  and  showed  how, 
though  coosideied  dcadftheKomanlawyetiivedon  through  thcsn 
dark  oentwies,  in  kiod  cuitons,  in  towns,  in  eodedaatkal 
doctrines  and  school  teachings,  until  it  btossoravd  out  once  more 
in  full  splendour  in  Bologna  and  other  Italian  dlics.  This 
history  was  the  parent  of  many  v.ilu.iMe  v.ork-i  in  which  >\\-.f,v\ 
published  the  result  his  invesiii;.uions.'  In  1H17  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  commivsion  for  orgriri.-inK  the 
Prus»an  provincial  estates,  and  als<i  a  member  of  the  department 
of  ju^riic  in  the  Staatsrath,  and  in  j  Shj  he  becune  a  member  of 
the  supreme  court  of  appeal  for  tbe  Rhine  Provinces.  In  iSso 
he  was  made  a  member  of  tbe  ooiunis^n  for  revising  tba 
Prunian  code.  In  i8ai  a  serioua  aerowiaiUncas  attached  bin, 
andoenpcUedbuntoaecknliclintiavd.  In  183$  he  bepn  Ua 
cUbonIo  work  on  cmtcnporary  Roman  law,  fyrtni  it 
rtmbdiem  RttUt  (8  veila.,  1840-1849).  His  activity  as  profe 
teased  in  March  1842,  when  he  va:-  appointed  "  Grosil:;niUr  " 
(High  Chancellor),  the  title  given  by  Krcderiik  II.  in  i-4fj  to 
ihcofriLialatthebeadof  thejuridical  system  in  I'rus^ia,  as  m  th;s 
po'-iitiun  he  carried  out  sevendiuipoitant  law  reforms  iu  regard  to 
bills  of  exchange  and  divorce.  He  held  the  office  until  184S, 
when  he  resigned,  not  altogether  to  the  regret  of  bia  ftiends, 
who  had  seen  his  energies  withdrawn  from  jtiriqirudenoe  witboot 
being  able  to  flatter  Uiemteives.tbal  be  was  a  great  sutcsnaik 
In  1850^  on  the  oocaiknaf  the  Jubike  of  his  obtaining  his  dottoi^ 
degree,  appeared  In  fiv*  vohiaMt  bia  Ytmitck*  Seh^l^  eeo- 
sisting  of  a  eoOectlon  of  Mit  minor  works  publitbed  between 
iSooindi844.  This  event  pave  rise  tomuch  enlbiisiasm  through- 
out Germany  in  honour  of  "  the  grc.it  ni.istcr  "  and  it. under  ol 
modern  juiisi>rudence.  In  18 '  5  lie  published  his  trtalise  on 
Contracts  {Daj  Obiigaiiamnreciitj,  a  supplement  to  his  work  on 
modern  Roman  law,  in  which  he  clearly  dtm  •nstraica  the 
neceaity  lor  the  historical  treatment  of  law.  Savigny  died  at 
Beilhi  OB  the  asth  of  October  1861.  Ws  son,  Kad  FlicdiiiFh 

*See von  Mohra  dtealnwrasdaft*  vol.  iii<  p>  JS-  Porn  aaan> 
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von  Savipiy  (1814-1875),  was  Prussian  minister  of  foreign 
afiairs  in  1S49.  He  represented  Prussia  in  important  dipiomatic 
transactions,  especially  in  1866. 

Savigny  belong  to  the  tooiki  Uttodol  acfaool  of  joritta, 
tb«ngli  1m  cttUMt  to  be  TCVHiied  tt  its  foind«»  ia 
vfaidb  bdon^  to  Giutav  Hu^.  In  the  hbtorj  of  Jiubprudenn 
Savigny's  great  works  are  the  RtcJU  des  BtsUtts  ud  the  Beruf 
unsirrrr  Zrit  fur  Gfsctz^ebung  abov^  rcfcrrwi  to.  The  former 
BiArLi  an  cpocij  in  juriiiirudcncc  Profcisor  Jhcring  sa)"*: 
"  With  the  Rcchtdes  Btsitus  the  juridical  method  of  llie  Romans 
was  rcg&iftcd,  and  modern  jurisprudence  born."  It  marked  a 
great  advance  both  in  results  and  method,  and  rendered  obsolete 
a  large  literature.  Savigny  sought  to  prove  that  in  Roman  law 
possession  had  al  wa)-s  reference  to  "  usucapion  "  or  to  "  interdicts" ; 
tliat  tlicfe  ja  Mi  a  nght  to  CBCutouMce  in  vtmmm  but  only 
to  Mimanity  tan  fatofncnoo;  powBHhm  bdng  bnwd  on  tM 
power.  These  and  other  propositions 
*Cfe  laniDtaiRed  wtth  great  acuteness  and  unequalled  ingenuity 
in  interpreting  .md  harmonizing  the  Rom.^n  jurists.  The  con- 
troversy whii:h  h.\5  been  cnrricd  on  in  Germany  by  Jhering, 
Baron.  Cans  and  Bruns  show.i  that  many  of  Savigny's  con- 
clusons  have  not  been  accepted.'  The  Beruf  unscrer  ZtU,  in 
addition  to  the  more  specific  object  the  treatise  had  in  view, 
whicb  has  beea  airvMly  treated,  expresses  the  idea,  unfamiliar  in 
sti4,  tlMt  bw  b  pirt  nnd  pared  of  national  life,  and  combats 
tfwaoCkWytooiaaGbaMiiBMdbyFnBdiJuiiM^cqMdaQyia  the 
iStb  eentoiy,  and  cooBtcanaeed  In  pnetkn  by  BcotliuB,  tbnt 
kw  might  be  arUtnrily  imposed  on  a  country  irrespective  of  its 
state  of  dvSization  and  past  history.  Of  even  greater  value 
than  his  »er\ici"s  in  consolidating  "  the  hiilorica!  school  of 
jurispnidetice  "  is  the  em.-ili.Atic  recognition  in  his  works  of  the 
li.a  th.it  the  prrirticc  and  theory  «f  JuiiqfnidHMt  OBBOtbe 

divorced  without  injury  to  both. 

See  Bv^rsphir-.  bv  Stinrmg  (iS/-,:);  RudOlff  (iMll);  IKlmMnn- 

Hotweg  U^7J:  ^d  Land»b<r(g  {t^toi). 

UmSMi  SB  6E0R0B  (i  726-1 784),  English  politidan,  wai 
tfeo  mkg  MB  «i  Sir  Gooiie  Swnle,  Bnrt.  (d.  of  JUifford, 
Motdn^iaiRdifre,  and  wh  bom  In  X«nddn  on  tbe  iStb  of  July 

1716  He  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  York- 
shire in  1750.  In  gt'ner.T]  he  advoc.ited  views  of  a  very  liberal 
chiractcr,  inriuding  measures  of  relief  to  Roman  Catholics  and 
to  Protestar.t  dissenters,  and  he  defended  the  action  of  the 
.\rntrican  colot-.ists.  He  refused  to  take  ofTice  and  in  1783  he 
resigned  his  seat  in  parliament.  He  died  unmarried  in  London 
on  the  loth  of  January  1784.  Horace  WaJpole  says  Savilc  had 
"  a  karge  fortune  aod  a  larger  mind,"  and  Burke  had  also  a  very 
optaioo  «f  Urn.  He  bcqumhed  Ruflwd  and  aooe  of  hb 
other  eitatei  to  Ut  nephew,  Richaid  LaBdqr  (i757-tSja}, « 
younger  son  of  Richard  Lumky  Saundenon,  t,ih  «iA  of  Sk»r- 
borough  (i7jy-i78j).  Richartl  to  'r  tlhj  additional  name  of 
Savfle,  but  when  on  his  brother's  death  in  iSo;  he  became  6th 
carl  of  Sc.irbowujh  the  Savile  estates  passed  to  his  brother  John 
<  1760-1835),  aiterwards  the  7th  earL  John's  son  and  heir  was 
John  Lumiey  Savile,  8th  carl  of  Scarborough  (1788-1856). 
Tbe  Stb  car!  was  never  married,  but  he  left  four  natural  tons, 
tktalleitof  whom  was  John  Siivilc  { I1S1S-1896),  the  diplomatist, 
whe WMfwatcd Baron Sawie of Rufloid in  t8Mb  Heentoedtlie 
foR^  ofieein  1841^  was  Britidi  envoy  at  Dnidcn  and  at  Berne, 
aod  from  1883  to  18S8  represented  his  country  In  Rome. 
Although  the  ddest  son,  be  did  not  inherit  Rufford  and  his 
father's  otht-r  estates  until  after  the  deaths  of  two  of  his  younger 
brothers.  He  maiJc  a  line  collection  of  pictures  and  died  at 
RuSord  on  the  28th  of  November  iS(j6,  when  his  nepbcir  Jokn 
Savik  Lumiey  Savile  (b.  1854)  became  the  3ud  baron. 

SAVILB,  SIB  BBNRT  (1549-1623).  warden  of  Merton 
rnirg^  Qgfofd,  and  provnt  of  Eton,  was  tbe  son  of  Henry 
Sivfle  «  Bndlqr,  near  Halifax,  in  YoduUrc^  a  member  of  an 
eld  coottty  fandly,  tbe  Savilet  of  Metbley.  aod  of  Ut  wife 
EBabeth,  daughter  of  Robert  Ramsden.  He  wu  educated  at 
Br:itnose  CoDcgc,  Oxford,  where  he  matriculated  in  1561.  He 
became  a  tcUow  of  Merton  in  1565,  proceeded  B.A.  in  1566,  and 
s Om  oiii^a^^^  /jbiMk ^sa  Ai^lMaMiCi.  L  aiMk-' 


M.A.  in  1 570.  He  established  a  reputation  as  a  Greek  scholar 
and  mathematician  by  voluntaxy  leatuts  on  tbe  Aimcgtttf 
and  in  1 575  became  junior  proctor.  In  isrS  bt  travelled  On  tbo 
oootinent  of  Borope.  wbcre  bo  caleeted  Baaataa^  aiid  k 
■aid  to  bavo  been  employed  by  Queen  Elbabetfc  as  ber  resfdcnt 
in  tbe  Low  Countries.  On  his  return  be  was  named  Greek 
tutor  to  the  queen,  and  in  1535  was  established  as  warden  of 
Merton  by  a  vigorous  exerdse  of  tbe  interest  of  Lord  Burghlcy 
and  Stxrctary  Walsingham.  He  proved  a  successful  and  auto- 
cratic head  under  wh  ho  co  ]  tjc  flourished.  A  translation 
of  four  Books  of  the  Histories  of  T^icitus,  with  a  learned  Ccnw- 
mttUary  on  Roman  Warfare  in  1591,  enhanced  his  reputation. 
On  the  26lh  of  May  1 596  he  obtained  tJie  piovostship  of  Eton,  the 
reward  of  penrittent  begging.  He  wu  not  qualified  for  the  post 
by  tbo  atattttfli  of  (be  ooUegi^  for  be  not  in  ordcn,  and  tbo 
queen  wna  nhictaat  to  aame  fatan.  Ssidle  faubted  witb  con* 
dderabie  Ingenuity  (bat  tbe  queen  had  a  right  to  dispense  with 
statutes^  and  at  last  be  got  his  way.  In  February  r6oi  he  was 
put  under  arrest  on  suspicion  of  ha\ing  been  concerned  in  the 
rebellion  of  the  earl  of  Essex.  He  was  soon  released  anil  his 
friend-slii;;  the  faction  of  Essex  went  far  to  gain  him  the 

favour  of  James  I.  So  no  doubt  did  the  vien-s  be  bad  maintained 
in  regard  to  the  statutes  of  Eton.  It  may  have  been  to  his 
advantage  that  his  eider  brother.  Sir  John  Savile  (1545-1607), 
was  a  high  prerogative  lawyer,  and  was  one  of  the  barons  df 
tbe  cacbequer  wbo  In  1606  afBrued  tbe  light  of  tbe  bing  to 
tmpoee  iqpoft  and  eiport  dotJct  on  Uk  own  autbority.  On  tbo 
30th  of  September  1604  Savile  was  knighted,  and  b  that  year  he 
was  named  one  of  tbe  body  of  scholars  appointed  to  prepare  the 
authoriaed  version  of  the  Bible.  He  was  entrusted  with  parts 
of  the  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Book  of  Rcvck- 
tioa  In  1604  died  the  only  son  born  of  his  marriage  in  159a 
with  Margaret  Dacre,  and  Sir  Henry  Savile  is  thought  to  have 
been  induced  by  this  loss  to  devote  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to  the 
promotion  of  learning,  though  be  bad  a  daughter  who  sunivnd 
turn  and  who  became  the  motbcr  of  the  dramatist  Sir  CfaailcO 
Sedley.  Hit  edition  of  Cbrynntoin  to  eight  feUo  volumes  was 
pubBOMd  tn  1610-1613.  It  «H  printed  by  tbe  king's  printer, 
William  Norton,  in  a  private  press  erected  al  the  expense  of 
Sir  Henry,  who  imported  the  type.  The  Chr>'sostom,  which 
coat  him  £8000  and  did  not  seU  wdl,  was  the  most  considerable 
work  of  pure  learning  undertaken  in  England  in  his  time.  At 
the  same  press  be  publiHlie<J  an  edition  of  the  Cyrop&edia  in  1618. 
In  1619  be  founded  and  endowed  his  professorships  of  geometry 
and  astronomy  at  Oxford.  He  died  at  Eton  on  the  iQtbof 
Febroaiy  162a.  Sir  Henry  Savile  has  been  sometimes  con{6un(|cd 
witb  aoothcr  Henry  Savile,  called  "  Long  Harry  "  (1570-1617), 
wbo  gno  cnronqr  to  tbe  focged  additioo  to  tbo  Cbranidft  of 
Asser  wMdi  contains  tbe  story  that  King  Alfred  founded  tbe 
uruvcrsity  of  Oxford. 

A  brother,  Thojias  Savile  (d.  1503),  was  also  a  member  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  had  some  reputarion  as  a  scholar. 

Sec  W.  D,  M.icray,  Annals  of  the  PodUinn  Library  (Ixjndon.  1868) ; 
Sir  N.  C.  Maxwcll-Lyte,  IhiUiry  cf  Eton  Ccl'.rie  I  jrd  cd.,  London, 
1899);  and  John  Aubrey,  Lwu  oj  Emuienl  Mft  (.Luridon,  1S98). 

gAVlMGS  BANKS  (Fr.  earner  d'tpcrgne;  Ger.  S^fituMtt), 
isttituticutt  for  tbe  mtpoee  of  icodving  snail  dfpont*  of  money 
and  faiviMng  tbem  for  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  deponton  at  oompoond 

interest.  Thcyoriglinatedlntbelattcrpart  of  the  18th  century — 
a  period  marked  by  a  great  advance  in  the  organization  of  pro- 
vident habits  in  general  (see  FniENDLY  Societie-s).  TTiey  seem, 
however,  to  have  been  first  suggested  by  Daniel  Defoe  in  1607. 
The  earliest  institution  of  the  kind  in  Europe  was  one  established 
at  Brunswick  in  1765;  it  was  followed  in  1778  by  that  «^  Iiam> 
burg,  which  still  exist%  b  1786  by  one  at  Oldenburg,  b  179O 
by  one  at  Loire,  m  1 792  by  that  of  Bud,  b  1 794  by  one  at  Geneva, 
which  had  but  a  short  existence,  and  b  1796  by  one  at  Kiel  in 
Holstein.  In  Great  Biitain*  fat  17971  Jemny  Bientham  revived 
Defoe's  suggc<;tion  «n^  tbe  name  of  "Frugality  Banks,", 
and  in  t7gg  the  Rev.  Joseph  Smith  put  5t  in  action  at  Wendover. 
This  was  followed  in  iSoi  by  the  addition  of  a  savings  bank  to 
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in  1798.  Savings  banks  were  shortly  after  established  in  London, 
Bath,  Ruthwell  in  Dumfriesshire  by  the  Rev.  H.  Duncan  (1774- 
1846),  Edinburgh,  Kelso,  Hawick,  Southampton  and  many  otkcr 
places.  By  1817  tbcy  had  become  numerous  euOH^  to  dlin 
ihf  attantiam  of  tlia  hjp«l««iiw,  mnA  ™«i«y  mMmtJ  f^Mmwmnt  mmrt> 

passed  fnn  tiae  to  time  for  the  muacenent  of  tto 

in  Great  Britain,  culminating  in  the  t-^taMUhmcnt  on  a  very 
broad  basis  of  the  Tost  Office  savings  banks  (sec  Post  and 
Postal  Seeuce).  The  promotion  of  thrift,  at  the  end  of  the  i8th 
century  an  cxiKrimcnt  by  a  few  far-s«eing  individuals,  was  by 
the  roth  century  almost  universally  adopted,  and  was  rcRardcd 
practically  as  an  adjunct  to  the  institutions  of  every  civilized 
community.  FiiewUy  societies,  co-orxrrativc  societies,  trade 
wdetic*  tad  otlier  ifBadM  an  aU  based  OQ  tiiis  CUM  pdi^^ 

The  pcogNM  of  mnAatt  baaka  and  the  baya  aawart  lhaft  the 
depodtt  bave  now  tcached  arc  evidence  of  the  gownl  fitness 
of  the  organization  for  iu  purpose.  So  far  as  regards  trustee 
savings  ba.'ks,  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  1S17  arc  slill  to  a  pnat 
extent  the  same  as  lhos<  by  which  they  arc  now  ri>;uL!cd, 
though  the  law  has  been  frequently  amended  in  m;4;ir.Ts  of 
detail.  The  acts  relating  to  trustee  savings  banks  arc  referred 
to  as  the  Trustee  Savings  Banks  Acts  1S63  to  1904,  a  title  given 
by  8. 16  (j)  of  the  act  of  1Q04.  They  comprise  the  Trustee  Savings 
Banks  Act  i86j  (.  6  i:  .  ;  Vict.  c.  87),  the  Trustee  Savings  Banks 
Act  18S7  (jo  ft  51  Vict.  c.  47)  and  aa  ntidi  of  the  following  acu 
na  applka  to  tmste*  savli^  banks:  tbo  Foat  Office  Savings 
Bank  Act  1S63.  the  Savings  Banks  Act  1880,  the  Savin|;s  Banks 
Act  1887,  the  Savings  Banks  Act  1891,  the  Savings  Banks  Act 
iSoi.  and  the  Savings  Banks  Act  1904. 

The  main  feat  arc  is  the  retjuirement  that  the  -whole  of  the 
funds  should  be  invested  with  the  government  through  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt.  The 
local  management  of  the  banka  baa  been. kit  mMfy  tothe 
trustees,  who  are  precluded  from  noeiviag  any  remuneration 
for  their  services  or  making  angr  pviifit.  Tbcy  are,  however, 
mpind  to  fandili  th*  cntnraiidlonfrs  with  peikidlcal  ntwna 
of  their  tnuuBCtleBi.  TUt  blending  of  private  managemcBt  with 
slate  control  has  had  many  advar.tapi-s  in  knitting  together  class 
and  class.  A  new  savings,  bank  requires  for  its  establishment  the 
consent  of  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  and  Uw  CCrtJfiCtte 
of  the  registrar  of  friendly  societies  to  its  rules. 

The  IrfHslation  of  1817,  amone  other  inducements  to  thrift, 
oflercd  that  of  a  lx)unty  to  the  savinR'!  bank  dcpoMtor  in  the  shape  01 
a  rale  of  interest  in  excess  o(  th.it  pivcn  to  the  ordinary  public 
creditor,  or — which  is  the  same  thing — in  cxce&s  of  that  which  could 
be  earned  by  the  investment  of  the  deposits  in  the  purchase  of 
government  stock.  The  interest  ofTcrcd  in  the  first  instance  was  jd. 
per  day,  or  A4,  t  is.  3d.  %  per  annum :  and  that  nte  cootinued  to  be 
granted  untU  the  passing  of  the  Act  o(  1828  (9  Geo.  IV.  c  91).  That 
act  reduced  the  rate  otintercst  allowed  to  the  trustees  of  saving!) 
banks  to  aid.  per  day,  or  (j,  o)d.  per  annum,  and  prohibited 
them  from  allowing  more  ti>  their  depositors  than  ajd.  jicr  day,  or 
£5.  S».  sJd.  per  annum,  retiuirin^'  them  t.)  pay  the  surplu'^,  ll  ar.y.  into 
a  separate  fund  held  by  the  Nati0n.1l  Debt  Commisiiioners,  but  bear- 
ing no  interest.  In  1S44  the  interest  to  trustees  was  further  reduced 
to  ad.  per  day,  or  £3,  5*."^  the  maximum  to  be  allowed  to  de> 
positors  being  fixed  at  £3t  >(^l-  In  iBtotbaJaMfHttotniitMS 
wan  reduced  to  £j,  andtnat  to  deponitors  to  £9|  and  again  in 
l8»8  to  £j.  IS*,  and  £2,  Io».  respectively. 

The  rt->ult  of  the  bonus  on  thrift  offered  by  the  earlier  itiliites  w.is 
a  losH  to  the  state,  which  ought  to  luve  Ixt  n  made  jc-kI  by  an 
annual  vote.  Between  1817  and  1828  the  dififercnce  lielween  the 
intenst  credited  and  that  earned  amountc^l  to  £744.3<>3;  and  this 
lad  to  the  reductaaa  in  the  rate  of  interest  rflcctcd  by  the  act  of  the 
latter  year.  The  deficiency,  instead  of  being  paid  off,  was  allowed 
adll  to  accumulate,  and  as  the  |>rice  of  stock  nae  ana  the  depout* 
increased  fresh  defidencies  ar>>v',  m  that  by  1844  dw  deficiency, 
which  would  have  been  I J  millions  by  the  mere  accumulation  of 
inlere'st  on  the  prr\iiius  £"44.363,  had  Ixtomc  £3.I79.930.  The 
rcluction  of  interest  in  IH^.'  was  at»ut  enuu^h  t<i  make  the  fund 
self-support ing,  thoukili  Ij.itil.-.  .ire  .d*ay-^  li.ilile  lu  l  -^  frum 

the  fact  that  deposits  arc  in  cxcc&s  when  the  funds  arc  high  and 
wtthdmwala  when  they  are  low;  but  the  past  deficiency  was  still 
alioMd  to  aecumdau.  althoueh  in  1863  nearly  2  millions  was  voted 
by  parliament  to  make  good  part  of  the  deficiency;  from  1876 
income  deficiency  was  met  annually  as  it  arose,  while  in  1880  there 
was  created  to  meet  the  capital  defii  ii  nry  a  terminable  annuity  to 
exjMrr  in  I</iH,  but  which  by  the  art  <■(  \'f  \        1  xte  rnlt  d  10  1417. 

The  oflcf  U  a  boous  on  thrift  was  oi  acccsMty  accompanied  by 


provisions  to  guard  against  its  being  used  by  others  than  the  classes 
It  was  intended  to  encourage.  This  was  done  by  limitine  the  amount 
that  each  detiositor  should  be  permitted  to  pay  in.  The  limit  haa 
been  vwied  from  time  to  tiaWi  out  by  the  Savings  Banks  Act  1891, 
a.  tt(t),  the  maximum  aOHintStanding  in  the  name  of  any  depositor 
must  not  exceed  £200,  nor  must  interest  be  allowed  on  any  sum  in 
exress  of  that  amount.  By  the  act  of  1893  the  maximum  depoait 
in  any  one  ye.ir  niiivt  n^t  exceed  f^o.  but  a  ncioxitor  may,  not  retire 
than  on.e,  rt[j!.u"e  the  art'.uunt  "I  -r.-.y  wu  (..!r.".\s  .il  inaJr  i!i  one  r.Tire 

sum  in  the  course  oi  a  year.  The  rcpUcrmcnt  may  be  cdccted  in 
one  or  more  sums. 

When  a  pcma  cooHs  with  Ida  first  deposit  to  a  savings  imak 
he  ip  Rquifed  to  tiga  a  dedamliaa.  actdng  iarth  his  aaaic,  address 
and  ooeupation.  that  he  desirea  to  beemna  a  depositor  on  his  own 
account,  and  that  he  has  no  money  in  any  other  sa\'ines  tunk.' 
If  this  declaration  be  not  true,  the  deposits  arc  l.ablc  to  be  tortcitc-d; 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  few  depositors  take  the  trouble  to  read 
what  they  are  signing,  or  think  much  aluut  the  meaning  of  it.  If 
the  depoaitor  cannot  write,  the  actuary  of  the  tavinp  bank  will 
usually  ask  hin  a  few  qucstioas,  such  as  his  age.  mother's  maidea 
name,  Ac.,  which  may  tend  to  identify  him,  or  defeat  any  attempt  to 
personate  him  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawal. 

Among  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  legislature  upon  depositors 
in  savings  banks  has  ber-n  that  of  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  ordinary  courts  of  law  in  cases  of  dispute  with  the  trustees^ 
By  the  Acts  of  1817  di'<^putes  were  to  be  settled  by  arbitration. 
By  that  of  1828  the  barrister  appointed  to  certify  the  rules  of  the 
savings  banks  was  made  umpire  in  case  of  difference  of  opinion 
lielween  the  arbitrators.  By  that  of  184J  the  arbitrators  were 
abolished,  and  an  original  ana  final  jurisdiction  was  conferred  upona 
the  barrister.  By  an  Act  of  1S76  the  functions  of  the  barrister  in  this 
respect  were  conferred  upon  the  registrar  of  friendly  societies. 
This  in  rfTcrt  made  nu  ch.ingc  i;i  the  law,  lor  the  offices  of  barrister 
and  rrxi  tr.ir  had  l>ecn  a!«a;,  i  hi  I  !  by  the  same  persons.  As  early 
as  iHii  it  was  determined  in  the  case  of  Criip  v.  Bunbmry  (8  Ding. 
394)  that  theegtotafthfwenactasenuistootmthajniiBJiLlianaf 
all  the  supeHor  oanMa  at  law  aad  equity  (ice  abo  CMV  S3. 
Ahfrdare  Distrid  tf  Oi^dUm,  F.  &  Rept..  lM7»  01.  A.,  p.  70). 
1  hi  4  jurisdiction  liaa  ben  hkhly  bettefidal  to  dcfMiton  is  savings 
banks,  Thecotitsoftheawaraarelimitedby  treasury  warrant  toafew 
shillings,  never  exceeding  £l.  The  procedure  is  simple  and  cLastK. 
and  the  results  arc  satiiJactory.  The  central  otTice,  aciini{  »a 
registrar,  determines  law  and  fact,  and  adjusts  all  the  ct^uities  of 
each  case.  Reference  to  the  index  to  the  registrar's  decision*  ap> 
peadcd  to  the  chief  resistrar's  annual  lepofta  w3l  show  that  many 
Ittteresting  questions  01  law  have  had  to  be  determined  with  regard 
to  so  small  a  matter  as  the  ownership  of  a  nvings  bank  deposit. 

&fany  of  the  old  trustee  savings  banks  which  were  put  on  a 
systematic  basis  in  iSi  7,  have  been  absorbed  by  the  Post  Ofece, 
but  while  the  total  amount  of  thrir  drpostis  incrca<.es,  the  number 
of  their  depositors  remains  about  the  same.  In  i  ■1'  ;  there  were 
623  of  these  banks  carrj'ing  on  operations  with  1,558^00 
depositors,  and  deposits  amounting  to  £40,563,000.  b  aMp 
the  number  of  baaka  bid  deoeatod  to  380,  with  t,soepoo 
depodun,  aad  {Aifimfiot  ef  deporfta;  wkflo  in  190s  tbey  bad 
still  further  decreased  ia  number  to  924,  but  tbe  depositors  had 
increased  to  1,730.331,  and  their  depo^ta  to  £52,723,435.  Iht 
reason  for  this  is  iliat  the  smaller  trustee  &a\'ings  banks,  open 
often  only  once  a  w  cek  for  a  short  time,  cannot  give  such  facilities 
.Ts  the  I'os:  OtTice,  whii  h  is  n]H  n  every  d.iy  Further  than  this, 
owing  to  the  break-up  of  the  Cardiff  bank  in  i856,  and  other 
smaller  irregularities,  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commotta 
waa  i^ipoinlcd  to  inquin  into  these  bankv  By  the  recommcnds- 
tlena  <rf  this  cmnadttae^  an  bdcpcndent  and  permanent  inspec<. 
tion  committos  «aa  appoiatad,  irfaidi  baa  carried  on  lu  wodt 
of  i.vspectiaQ  ever  niiMX,  and  reports  aumaOy  to  paiBaacBt. 
This  action  has  rather  tended  to  merge  the  smaller  trustee 
savings  banks  fn  the  Post  OtTice.  At  the  same  time  the  large 
banks  continue  to  do  a  great  business,  and  have  become  in  many 
ways  similar  to  ordinary  joint  stock  banks,  allording  to  pcr<.cr.s 
of  smaller  means  daily  facilities  for  sa  \  iru: 

Those  who  have  studied  the  habits  of  thrift  among  the  people 
have  usually  come  to  the  conclusion  that  its  development  depends 
hugdy  on  the  ready  iMaliticawbidieiiitiiiritaKeindie.  Tlathia 
fact  may  perhaps  be  attiibated  flweiiprts  tlMtbam  bactt  made 
in  various  directions  for  establishing  SOVM  toeans  of  saving 
doee  to  the  places  where  wages  arc  paid.  To  carry  out  this 

>  By  the  Post  Office  Sa\-ings  Bank  (Public  Trustee)  Act  1908,  the 
regulations  as  to  declaration  by  a  depositor  and  the  prohihitioa  of  a 
depcjtitof;havfaig  OMC  than  one  aonuat  do  net  appqr  to  the  paUic 
trustee. 
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of  the  hrge  nOway  COipoiBtions  have  obtained 
>  in  qxdal  acu  of  pasiiuMnt  to  ctUtriiab  Mvings  banks 
'  dioM  fai  tbdr  employment.  Ttie  racoess  of  these  baaln  has 
been  great,  though  it  has  varied  much,  and  it  is  diflicult  to  trace 
any  general  rule  of  progress.  Thirteen  such  institutions  return 
theli  operations  to  the  Reipstrar  of  Friendly  Societies.  The 
total  amount  held  was,  by  the  return  for  1905,  £5,513,207  in 
60.4J7  accounts.  Iti  th-jc  L..i.ks  the  ititurcst  paid,  as  well  as 
the  dcposali,  are  really  guaranteed  by  the  whole  auels  of  the 
companies.  Further,  in  order  to  encourage  thrift  among  tluir 
employes,  the  companies  tiave  formally  dgrccd  and  bound  them- 
ielvei,  by  the  provisions  of  their  special  acts,  that  the  rate  of 
faletHt  paid  shall  be  lugbef  than  can  be  nbtiinwl  ta  the  opea 
naihet  on  the  same  leciirity. 

Other  efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  savings  banks  at 
factories,  to  be  open  at  the  time  wa^cs  .ire  paid.  One  great  difTi- 
culty,  howevL-r.  has  bct  n  the  objection  many  of  those  employed 
have  to  their  employers  knowini:;  of  their  5avin>,*s,  and  their  frar 
!«'  it  r  ,iy  .^.Ti  t  their  rate  of  p.iy.  To  gi  t  over  this  objection  the 
pLui  has  been  tried  of  eniplo)-ing  an  outside  agency  to  bold  the 
nvings  bank.  This  has  not  been  much  more  successful,  as  the 
sigpicimt  that  accounts  n*y  be  looked  at  by  employers  is  difficult 
toomoMDe.  It  iifoa&d  that  the  most  successful  savings  banks 
■re  thoae  wldch  ate  catiied  od  aa  «  busfaieaa,  vheie  the  tiana* 
actioas  are  so  numerous  that  the  Individual  feds  that  h&  own 
private  account  is  r.'>t  likdy  to  become  kno-.  n. 

AliDtber  cbss  <.  ;'  ^a'.  ings  bank  v  hiLh  01  late  years  has  dcvt  lopcd 
erably,  is  the  penny  bank.  These  banks  have  a  twofold 
object:  one  to  provide  facilities  for  putting  by  ex- 
tremely small  sums  for  those  whose  tm mi,  are  very 
limited,  and  the  Other  to  attract  children  in  their 
earliest  years  so  as  to  tdin  them  to  habits  of  thrift  and  the 
ledinthm  of  the  impoftanoe  and  use  of  even  qiiite  small  savinp. 
Some  fMB  of  penny  bank  wnr  easts  in  vm^  eveqr  dstifat, 
■ad  indeed  in  needy  every  parish.  No  returns  have  been 
collected,  but  It  may  be  sifdy  said  that  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  in  operation.  Many  of  these  [»  r.ny  banks  are  feeders 
to  the  I'ost  Oliice,  which  Rives  them  spec'..!  adv.mtaRcs  to  invest 
in  that  institution.  Nut  only  i*  the  gniss  amount  of  money  thus 
taken  large,  but  (what  is  more  iniportant)  the  habit  of  thrift 
and  of  husbanding  resources  is  being  taught  to  the  young  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  has  been  one  cause  of  the 
IHfe  extension  of  the  Post  O.Tu  e  savings  bank  itself,  and  has 
a»  doubt  led  U»  oenaidnable  change  hi  the  habits  of  the  fte^pk- 
In  a  lew  cases  socceBrful  efforts  have  been  mad*  to  csubwh 
permanently  these  penny  banks  on  a  commercial  basis,  as  in  the 
cas«  of  the  York-<ihire  Penny  Bank,  which  has  858  branches, 
nearly  500,000  depositors  and  deposits  of  nc:irly  fi(>,coo,ooo; 
and  the  National  Penny  Bank,  which  h.is  1  ;  branches  in  Loudon, 
most  of  them  open  from  q  in  the  morning  till  q  at  ni/.ht,  with 
*S5»7^  dqjositors,  and  over  £2,000,000  in  deposits.  The 
' "  *  1  of  penny  banks  in  schools  has  been  carried  on  for 
aid  it  b  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  useful  work  they 
lacBlcating  habits  of  thrift  in  the  children,  and 
in  addmg  deporilofs  to  Ibe  Ptat  Office  savinga  banks  when  the 
children  start  in  life.  In  England  and  Wales  there  are  over 
7000of  thcic  sav-inrr?  banks  held  in  the  varioui  elementary  schools 
inspected  by  the  Education  Department.  The  Ix)ndon  County 
Council  has  done  much  to  promote  this  movement  by  instituting 
penny  banks  in  its  various  schools.  Although  the  financial 
result  is  not  large,  the  edueatiiinal  eilect  of  thcic  banks  is  con- 
sidenble.  It  has  been  found  that  many  children  open  accounts  at 
entside  penny  banks  in  preference  to  going  to  those  carried  on 
at  their  own  schools,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  idea  of  ao  doing 
a  often  suggested  by  the  school  savtagi  bank. 

With  a  view  of  bringing  the  savings  liank  still  nearer  the  door 
of  the  people,  efforts  have  been  made  to  estabUth  collecting 
savings  bar:',.*.  I:>  tl  <  e  the  collector  calls  at  fixed  periods  for 
the  'Icposi!";.  This  si.hemc  has  grown  out  of  the  Investigations  of 
a  comrnittce  of  the  Charity  Orp aii'/..ition  Society,  and  is  based 
on  the  idea,  which  undoubtedly  is  the  fact,  that  many  people 
vO  make  coatiibntiaas  wlien  the  noMy  is  called  for,  who  wiU 


not  take  the  trouUe  to  walk  a  few^  yards  themsdvca  to  make 
the  same  dq^cait.  That  this  is  so  is  proved  moat  eondnsivdy 
by  the  Post  Office  life  msorsnce  experance,  a  branch  of  the  Post 
(MBce  which  is  scarcely  used  by  the  people,  while  at  the  same 
time  collecting  life  insurance  companies  (which  of  course  must 
charge  a  considerable  extra  premium  for  co'lcctinp)  do  business 
to  the  extent  of  millions.  In  most  of  these  banks  no  interest 
i.  K'\'-'n,  but  facili'iies  .in<l  encouragements  are  a:7i.r  fur 
the  transfer  o(  each  individual  account  to  the  Post  OtTice  as 
<.oon  .Ls  it  is  large  enough  to  cam  interest. 

Closely  allied,'  though  essentially  different,  are  the  very 
numerous  sharing-out  clubs  which  may  be  called  temporary 
savhifs  banks.  These  nearly  all  take  a  weekly  subsciiptieo 
from  their  members,  and,  should  any  member  die,  his  represents^ 
live  receives  a  certain  sum,  the  balance  left  being  divided  at 
Christma-s  equally  among  the  survivors,  in  jiroiwrlion  to  the 
weekly  subscriptions.  Some  of  ihfu:  clubs  are  registered,  and 
at  a  rou>;h  estimate  ihcy  number  alxjut  900,  with  some  i;o.ooo 
members.  Ti>e  unregistered  arc,  however,  much  more  nun'.erous, 
though  no  otiicial  information  is  to  be  had  of  them,  and  it  is 
certain  that  hundreds  of  HwHwamli  of  pgnadi  are  divided  In  ttla 
way  each  Christaiaa. 

Tba  atteoapt  to  iadoce  aaibrs  and  mUStn  to  enidae  lubita 
of  thrift  Iqr  the  establishments  of  naval  savhigs  banks  under 
the  act  of  18M,  and  militar>'  savings  banks  under  the  act  of  1859, 
shiT.ilii  be  mentioned.  The  amount  in  the  naval  savi.igs  bank 
is  KcnjiMlly  about  /foo.ooo.  As  i-.uyM  be  expected  the  amount 
docs  n  jt  grow.  Tiiis  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  tho 
dc[)ositors  leave  ihc  siTvice  and  draw  out  their  savings.  Aljout 
£200,000  a  year,  ho\ve\  er,  goes  in  and  out  of  the  naval  banks,  and 
£80,000  in  the  army  banks.  This  sum  represents  a  good  deal 
of  self-denial,  when  the  margin  within  whichitiapoariUetotava 
among  sailors  and  soldiers  is  considered. 

CloMly  allied  to  savings  banks  are  a  number  of  Bodetlea  which  need 
only  be  oriefly  referred  to  here.  The  larsest  of  tlmm  arc  building 
Focictic*  (j.».)  under  the  Act  of  1874,  which  arc  a  verj'  popular  form 
of  sijvirg,  especially  in  certain  loraiitic-.s.  The  conlriljutior.*  to  the 
shares  of  thc«c  societies,  which  arc  jwid  by  instalments,  dilTer  but 
little  from  the  periodical  payn  i  nts  \i\ii>  vivini.  s  banks;  an.\  .ilthoui^h 
the  money  is  not  so  readily  ic;i_!il,  r._.-.I,  l-  ani  i.ther  forms  havifj;  tu 
be  gone  through,  large  numbers  of  persons  pay  in  and  draw  out 
money,  and  receive  the  iaicteat  on  the  duies  m  amch  the  SWW  way 
as  they  do  on  depoAs  hi  savings  hanks  without  any  idea  of  bunding 
or  bu:.in«:  ho.iv  s.  In  1906  the  receipts  were  £43.2>9.548  in  the 
Un-tcii  Kir'.>:<:i/:n,andthe  accumulated  capital  more  than  fjo.ooo.oOOt 
with  a  ineir.lxTihip  of  612,414.  The  action  of  industrial  and  provi- 
dent Kxiietirs  repulatcd  unJcr  the  act  of  parliament  of  1893,  must 
also  be  mentioned  with  reference  to  that  part  of  their  buaincsa  which 
is  closely  allied  to  savings  banks.  Thc«e  societies  are  divided  into 
three  classes: — (a)  ordinary  co-operati\-e  societies;  (6)  societies  for 
carr\-ini;  on  various  businesses,  includin^^  loan  and  banking ;  (r)  taud 
and  building  (Mx-icties.  Mo^t  of  these  societies,  indirectiv  or  directly, 
act  as  savinip  banks,  and  h.ive  had  con-iidcrable  inffiicnce  in  the 
erowthof  thrift  in  the  United  Kingdom.  (Sec  FRiKSt)LV  Stx  ir.nns  ) 
In  the  c<>K)pcralivc  wcicties  the  sales  in  1905  amounted  to  more  than 
jf  J' I .o<X),ocx),  and  the  prcifn.i  to  over  £5,000,000.  Thew  profits  are 
divided  in  dilTcrent  ways  among  the  members,  and  they  form  a 
saving  fund  of  large  dimensiont.  ThetodetieaforGarryint;  on  various 
busineMes,  such  as  working  men's  clubs,  loan  and  banking  organia- 
tions,  reKistcred  under  the  1893  act,  numbered  »86,  with  lot.d 
receipts  £2,020,569.  These  arc  not  rapidly  increasing,  but  they 
must  be  included  as  one  exhibition  uf  tlie  ^sviii;;^  of  the  pt^ple,  ar.'l 
they  are  practically  used  a.s  s.ivip.^;H  b.inka.  1  he  l.ir.rl  ami  buildms 
wxicties  under  the  act  rf  are  n  it  the  ^viine  as  ttio*»;  alv)ve  rc- 
ferrc  l  to.  though  their  a(  ;i  mi  .1^  n  :.;r;l-.  s.tv  iii,,,  is  similar.  They  are 
not  under  the  act  of  If'-^,  but  carrj'  on  a  trade  or  bu^ines»,  including 
dealingsofany  kind  in  land.  Their opetationt are  sliffhtlyincmasing. 
They  tccctvcd  £336.424  from  mlMcriptioas  and  other  sources.  ac> 
cordinR  to  a  return  of  1905,  and  the  value  of  the  hind  and  mortf^agcs 
was  f()H2.qoo.  Two  other claaaeaof  institutions  should  be  referred  to, 
the  frirn.liy  and  trade  societies,  which  exist  for  5pcci.d  purpc^cs, 
narr.^lv.  to  rmkc  privinion  in  pirkness.  for  death,  for  a  want  of  eni- 
ploynieiit,  and  to  a  limit<^l  extent  for  old  age.  They  differ  essentially 
from  s-iviPRs  banks,  as  the  sulwcription*  are  parted  with  and  cannot 
lx^  wit  hdrawn.  But  as  the  subKriptiona  arc  for  certain  definite  needs, 
almoM  oertahi  to  he  required  by  each  member,  which  but  for  those 
societies  would  have  to  be  pimnded  for  by  direct  savings  in 
banks,  they  must  be  mentioned  in  treating  of  the  subject  as  a 
whole.  The  amount  held  by  the  friemlly  ictiea  is  estimated  at 
£SOUS0jQ60.  subscribed  by  13,978.790  members. 
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very  mmI!  proportion  of  the  population;  but  this  is  not  to  now. 
The  various  agi-ncira  which  may  be  described  as  savings  banks  ift 
different  fornis  hr.Id  o\i  r  £2o<),fKX),<»x),  whu  h  i;i  .i  cnnMtlentble  »liarc 
at  (lie  njliiin.il  iji  hi  of  <>re.it  Hnliiin 

Bnluk  Coioniej. — In  New  South  Wak*  there  are  both  tUte  and 
tniMM  inttiiutioM  (or  Mvings  purpom  Th*  Cuwnwugl  Savfaw 
Bank  tm  oubluhed  in  1S71  and  tiM  Saviagi  Bmk  01  Hew  SoutB 
Wain  ia  1831.  la  both,  mom  of  one  ahillint  and  any  multiple  of 
that  amount  may  be  depiMilcd.  The  Government  Saving  Bank 
does  not  allow  interest  on  the  excess  of  deposits  cKcceding  £300 
except  in  ihe  ci<  of  charitalyle  inftitutii th,  lilrniilv  iKxielie*  ami 
trade  unions,  while  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  WaJcs  docs  not 
allow  interest  on  the  excess  of  deposits  over  the  turn  of  £200  made  by 
any  one  individual,  but  allows  tne  interest  on  the  full  depoait  in  the 
case  of  charitable  institutions,  or  a  legally  cstabliabed  friendly  or 
other  society.  The  rate  of  interest  in  the  Government  Savinm  Bank 
b  sX,  ami  in  the  Savinii  Bank  of  New  Soutli  Wales  3^%,  Tha 
fodewlac  taMa  ihoim  tiM  srawtb  of  de|HMit«c»  aad  de|i^^ 


must  not  be  less  than  It  or  exceed  tiooo  In  any  one  year;  nor  mwK 

the  total  amount  in  dcpoul  exceed  tjooo.   There  are  961  branches 
of  the  po4i  office  savin;;!  bank  and  2j  oAoea  ti  the 
savings  bank.    The  following  tSbla  rfMm  tfea  I 

and  amount  of  deposits: — 


Post  Office. 

Government 
(othar  than  Po»i  Oflke). 

Depositors. 

Amount 
standing  to 

Credit  of 
Depositors. 

Daparftora. 

Amount 
standing  to 
^Crriit  of 

«895 
1900 

I90S 

No. 
1:0, 6j8 
150.987 
t6Mi* 

Dollars. 
s6,8os,54J 
37.507.456 

No. 
54.931 
45.773 
4«.i65 

DoiUn. 

Year. 

Government 
Savings  Bank. 

Savinii  BiaAk  of 
New  South  WUc» 

Total 

Woadwaf 

Dcporilion> 

Amount  of 

De(K»lts. 

NindNrof 
Dqnaitafa. 

AoMuatof 

Deponiin. 

NuadMrof 
Deparfton. 

Amouat  of 

Deposits. 

Avetage  Amount 

per  DepoMtor. 

iM^ 

•895 
1900 

1905 

57.538 
"31.703 
198,014 
370.98a 

£ 

«. 47 1.894 
4.121.700 
6,045.633 
8,883.651 

49.977 
71.099 
84.639 
10IJ83 

3.oil(s6 

3.951.875 
4.855.760 

5.545.367 

107.S15 

382,643 
372.365 

£ 

8.07.1.575 

14,439,018 

£    »■  d. 
32    8  II 
39  16  2 
38  II  5 

38 15  0 

The  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wale*  was  originally  administered 
by  ^Ite  trustees,  one  of  whom  was  \-ice-pniidcnt,  but  by  an  act  of 
1903  the  number  rnay  be  extended  up  to  ei^bt^n.  Tne  funds  of 
the  in«titution,  unlike  tho«  of  the  Cjxcmmcnt  savings  Bank,  can 
be  applied  to  invest  mem »  of  a  gcni  i  J  na*.  iin-.  siu  h  as  mortgrtgev 
Eovtrnmcnt  anil  municipal  »ecuri^;c<,  ,\:r.  X'irtoria  and  South 
Auitrali.i  h.ive  nut  devclnjx^d  the  pi^t.^l  ^y>ic  m,  Imt  nIiow  the  larg< -l 
amount  i>cr  head  of  population  of  depcisitv  In  trustee  savings  bank;, 
in  Victoria  the  number  c(  dcpoatoca  in  i90»-i«>l  was  393,026,  in 
1905-1906  466.7sa;  the  amount  of  deposlta  In  tiw  same  years 
£9,662,006  .-jnd  £11.764.179,  sh'jwing  an  average  amount  per  de- 
positor of  £.r  t,  t  Is.  81I.  an.l  (25.  .is.  Id.  In  South  Australia  tne  total 
flumW  of  di  p' -jt  irs  in  Having^  Ikanks  in  1900-1901  was  126.033,  of 
this  number  1 1 1  .',s7  v-'  Tv  depositors  in  trustee  savings  banks,  having 
an  anwunt  of  dc|>osi|.i  stamling  to  their  credit  of  £3.782,575  out 
of  a  total  of  £3.795,631.  The  average  amount  per  depoailor  was 
£30,  2*.  4d.  In  1905-1906  there  were  152.487  depositor*  with  a  total 
amount  of  deposits  of  £4,766.907,  Ei\'ing  an  average  amount  per  bead 
of  £31.  5*.  30.  On  the  other  hand,  Qtiecntland  and  West  Australia 
rely  almost  exclusively  on  the  post  ofTicc  syssem.  In  Queensland 
tl.t  re  were  81,035  depositor*  in  1900-1901,  and  feS,026  in  1905-1906. 
Dep<jsii»  amounted  to  £3.**'>6.i7o  in  I<>xj-I90l  and  to  £4.143.791  in 
19<i5-i9f><^i.  giving  an  as.r.i,;..  i»  r  ci<■(«l^i;rlr  of  £48.  i>.  q«J.  anrl 
1^47,  la.  yd.  respectively.  In  Western  Australia  in  I9(X>-l90l  there 
were  J9418  depositors  and  in  190S-1906  63.373.  The  deposits 
MwnnttM  to  £1.61 8,359  in  1900-1901  and  to  £3,316,161  in  1905- 
1906^  ^vinc  aa  average  per  dejioiitor  of  £41.  3d.  and  £36.  Ss.  8d. 
*la  Tsamama  the  amount  of  deposits  fincludmi;  those  oTiwo  joint 
itock  companies)  was  in  1900-1901  £1,009.097  and  in  1905- f9n6 
£1,333,546,  The  depositors  numlxred  42,50.)  and  ^".Tj'.  K'^m.^  .in 
•maie  per  depositor  of  £23, 14s.  9d.  and  £26,  3*.  4d.  The  toUowiog 
w  Mad  of  popuiaiioAS" 


Sute. 

1900-1901. 

1905-1906. 

N.S.Walca    .    .  . 

Victoria  .... 
Queensland     .    .  . 
South  Australia    .  . 
We«t  Austialia     ;  . 

Tasmania  .... 

I  s.  d. 
■  0  3 
806 

7  15  3 

10  10  0 

8113 

5  16  9 

I  a.d. 

10  0  S 

10  6  10 
876 

n  15  0 
V  19  3 
884 

In  New  Zealand  there  w  ere  in  1900-1901  312,436  post  office  depositors 
with  an  amount  standing  to  their  credit  of  £(1,350,013  and  in  I905- 
1906  376,066  depositors  with  deposits  of  £8.663,023.  There  are  five 
oavings  banks  ia  New  Zealand  not  coaaactadwMi  tha  rat  office;  in 
these  the  total  annMutt  atandiflg  to  the  audit  of  depoBtan  is  1905- 
1906  was  £1,11  tj^i. 

Canada. — In  Canada  post  ofBce  savings  banks  were  established  in 
1867,  but  gowmment  savings  banks,  under  the  management  of  the 
Finance  I>i  i..ini-.-..jnt,  had  lieen  estal.i:  !n.-<J  in  trie-  maritime  provinces 
some  years  previously.  The  Caruidian  government  is  pursuing  the 
policy  of  transferring  the  accounts  from  the  savings  fannlca  under  the 
control  of  the  Finance  Department  to  the  Post  Office  Depanmcnt, 
the  Innsfcr  taking  place  a*  the  position  of  superintendent  of  each 
ptect  baooM*  vMHbla  bothlScbflf  mtS^  bMb  •  daporit 


In  addition  to  the  post  office  and 
government  savings  banki  there 
are  s[>cfial  »a\"ing»  banks,  su.  h 
as  llie  Ciiw  d'^ionrin.ie  <j( 
ucbcc  and  Montreal  City  and 
listrict  Savings  Banlcs.  Tiw 
chartered  bania  also  have  aau^ 
ings  branches,  but  they  do  mt 
make  a  separate  return  to  the 
government  of  the  amounts  00 
deposit  in  these  t>ranLhcs.  In 
India,  the  Strait*  Settlements. 
Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
CoM  Coast,  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Bahama*  the  savings  banks  are 
under  the  post  office;  in  Mauritius,  Seychelles,  Basutoland,  Falk* 
land  Islanos,  Natal,  St  Helena,  Southern  Nigeria,  .Newfound land, 
St  Lucia.  St  Vincent.  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  Jamaica,  Barbados 
<.rrnada,  St  ChriMopher,  Nevij,  Aniigua,  Montscrrat,  rx>min»c*, 
\'ir!;in  Islands,  liermu.la,  British  Honduras^  Cyprus,  Trinidad, 
Ti.tago,  Gibralt  .r  .ir.i!  M.\lta  there  are  government  saving*  hanks; 
in  Gambia,  treasury  i.a\ings  banks;  in  Ceylon  and  Britiivi  Guiana 
there  arc  both  government  aitd  post  office  saving*  banks,  wlule  ia  tha 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  addition  to  the  post  office  saving*  faaak^ 
there  are  private  saving*  banks,  but  their  business  is  smalL  ^ 

France. — In  France  the  first  savings  bank  «-as  instituted  in  Paris 
by  royal  ordinance  in  l8t8.  It  was  quickly  imitated  in  all  the 
principal  departments.  Some  of  those  so  stancfl  vkin:  independent 
undertakings,  but  several  were  founded  on  the  initiative  of  municipal 
coundls,  three  (Nancy,  Metz,  Avignon)  being  attached  to  moats-de- 
piit&  These  communal  savings  banks  ai«  now  ihe  rule  and  private 


banks  the  exception.  They  are  regulated  by  a  law  of  1835. 1 
in  several  particulars  by  later  let^islation.    Th«?y  are  created  by 

decree  of  the  president  on  the  advice  of  the  council  of  state,  and  at 
the  iniriaiive  <jl  the  municipal  council.  Their  arfmir.i'trati.jn  i«  in 
the  hands  of  a  council  consisting  of  the  mayor  of  the  commune  and 
its  directors,  none  of  whom  m  iive  remuneration  for  their  sktn  u  .  - 
The  funds  of  these  institution*  are,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain 
amount  allowed  lo  be  retained  for  independent  invcatment,  handed 
over  10  the  Caisse  desd<pMact  condgnationa  (ctaatad  ia  fSi6fer  the 
administration  of  the  investment  of  private  funda).  Interest  of 
3}  %  is  allowed  by  the  Caisse  dcs  d^^ts,  but  OItt  cf  OMt  the  saving* 
banks  retain  from  1  to  J  "„  for  administrati\T  expenses  and  the 
providini;  o/  a  re«*Tvc  fund  B.>th  in  the  private  and  the  post  office 
savings  banks  the  maximum  amount  stan  )in^  in  the  name  of  a 
dtMsitor  mu^t  not  exceed  1500  fr. 

Tlie  following  statement  shows  the  progrcu  i>f  private  savinga 
banks'  since  1835:  — 


Number  of 

IW  Head  of 

Year. 

Banks  including 
11  ranches. 

Number  of 

Amount  of 

Dtpasitof*. 

Depoaila, 

Papdatfeo. 

£ 

d. 

1  '■■I'l 

4-,o 

.15t.3f>8 

7.695.337 

4  7 

I  -  S'  ' 

5'-.S 

5''5.'WS 

5.396.680 

1  Kr . , 

649 

r  1    1 J2 

15,090.839 

1  1 

I'»7'i 

1165 

r.'>:9.l4l 

35,2»9.6l7 

13  10 

1880 

1405 

3.>'4l.io4 

51.208.107 
1 16,468.894 

38  10 

1890 

1599 
1845 

5.761.408 

63  S 

1900 

7.116,463 

ijO.559.773 

70  7 

1^5 

3042 

7.557.133 

'.^.5.< 40 

72  3 

Gtrmamy. — In  Germany  the  postal  savings  bank  ha*  not  bc«n 
adopted  to  any  extent,  but  there  i*  an  elalxirate  sj-stem  of  state 
inaoranoe,  tshich  include*  lifcj  accident  and  old-age  policies,  ard  to  a 
certain  extent  even  protection  against  involuntary  idleness  (««« 

G»MAIfV). 

See  tha  ofBdal  publication*  of  the  various  countries,  and  J.  H. 
Manilta«.Snfact«idSn<MtriiitiM<Mu  (New  York.  1902) 

(C.  C.  T.  B. :  T.  A.  1.) 
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U?crm)  States 

Ttac  uc  in  the  UvUed  Sute*  font  kinds  of  nviap  buki: 
(i)  Mniw4  «r  Tnmm  Skvinp  Banks;  (t)  Slock  Sntagi  Buks; 
(j)  VmuA  Ssfinp  Banks;  (4)  Sdwol  Snvlnp  Banks. 

t.  Muhitd  SariMtt  Bomit  are  organued  under  itate  lam, 

»rd  arc  'jrn'iT  the  supt-rvis.-on  of  an  orTicer  usually  appointed 
by  the  governor.     They  have  do  an<l  du  a  itrittly 

investment  business.  All  their  earninpi  ro  to  the  dc(X)*i[ors, 
either  as  di'.idcndi,  or  to  a  surplus  fund,  which,  in  the  event 
of  liquidjition,  also  belongs  to  the  dcpositon.  Their  man.iKcn-.cnt 
is  voted  in  a  board  of  trustees,  a  sclf-perpetuating  body  who 
tow  without  pay,  except  for  specific  service  such  as  appraising 
Stapmkf.  Eiccutiv*  <^oets  and  clofca  are  paid  aaodcnte 
•altriM.  The  pmpoRioo  of  annual  opensK  to  each  dollar  of 
assets  B  sometimes  less  than  -0035.  The  rate  of  faitcrest  on 
deposits  usually  ranges  from  3  to  4%-  Deposit ofs  have  no 
voice  in  the  managt-mt  nt,  cxircpt  as  citizens  of  the  slate,  through 
their  representatives  in  the  state  IcgisUturc.  Nearly  aJI  the 
States  Iknit  invcstmeots  carefully,  though  a  few  permit  ctm- 
sidcrable  latitude:  in  New  York  the  deposits  in  saving  banks 
are  considered  next  to  government  bonds  as  safe  invotmcnts. 
In  tluU  state  the  dcpoaiu  in  savings  hanks  are  exempt  from 
tniatioil,  but  a  franchise  tax  of  i  %  annually  is  Impeaed  upon 
the  tmpkat.  In  most  other  state*  the  deposits  nie  taaed  for 
ftate  puipeess.  The  anoant  vhldi  eadi  person  nay  deposit 
in  any  year  or  half  year  is  sometimes  limited  by  the  by-laws, 
and  the  total  nun  to  be  received  from  any  one  depositor  b  usually 
limited  by  state  law.  Deposits  arc  in  jirarlirc  gi.ni-r:'.I!y  p.ijal.lc 
on  demand,  though  the  banks  reserve  the  right  to  rccjuin-  ii.ilire, 
generally  from  sixty  to  ninety  days,  and  sometimes  cnkircc  this 
right  in  times  of  panic.  The  first  savings  bank  incorporated 
in  the  United  Sutcs  was  the  Provident  lutitution  for  Savings, 
iaoorponted  in  Boston  in  t8i6.  The  oldest  in  New  York  is  the 
Bukfor  Savincs,  of  New  York  City,  incorporated  in  1819.  The 
largest  deposit  o(  any  bank  of  this  kind  in  the  United  States, 
$:oS.73o,5a3>Ss,  was  in  1910  that  of  the  Boneiy  Savlnfi  Bank 
of  New  York.  Mutual  savings  banks  an  confined  chiefly  to  the 
sutes  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  country.  The  only  mutual 
banks  outside  the  north-eastern  states  wen- in  loioihn  rin  Of  i  ). 
five  in  IndMnx,  fourteen  in  Minnesota,  one  in  West  X  irgini.!,  ur.c 
in  CsJitomia  and  two  in  WisconAin. 

Though  the  l.i«-s  KrjvcriiinK  mutual  banks  v.Try  in  thr  ililTiront 
Mate*,  th'j  f  jlli>»ir.^  abstrart  of  the  New  York  Saving-  B.(ri'K  1  i  v  of 
1^/5.  re-«nacte(i  in  1092,  and  subM-<juonily  amended,  gives  the  iiuin 
pnnciple*  on  which  thiey  are  organized. 

Thirteen  or  m«ce  peraons  may  incorponlo  n  aaviags  beak,  two- 
third*  of  wixm  shall  be  midents  of  the  conotv  «h«f*  the  propowd 
bank  is  to  be  situated.  When  the  ecnificate  of  OfgaahMfan  is  filed 
»i'h  The  n'jfx-rintcndcnt  of  lunk*.  who  nercisc*  supervision  over  all 
b  nli'-  rhir-rri  ij  bv  the  stati/,  he  i:i  r«;  jirc-'J  to  asct-rtain  whether  the 
ba"k  i»  in  fatt  needed  in  the  coniniuniiy  where  it  i»  to  be  organized, 
and  to  investigate  the  character  and  general  fitncM  of  the  irustrci. 
The  pmcnc  fuprrintendent  <rf  banks  rc<4uirca  that  the  incurpucitors 
•f  s  MVMga  b«ak  shaJl defray  persooally  the  exnenies  of  the  institu- 
lioa  mtfl  Its  earabigs  are  suSoent  to  meet  sua  expcntes.  and  also 
mum  dividends  at  the  rate  of  not  leas  than  3%.  The  board  of 
trtmees  have  entire  control  of  the  management  of  the  bank.  They 
fl-ct  the  president  and  other  officers.  A  trustee  who  borrows  any  of 
1!  '  fijnk  i  funds,  or  who  beconit^  a  v:;r.  ly  for  any  other  borrower, 
(otleits  hi!  office.  Flankruptcy  or  an  unsatisfied  judi^nient  o(  ninety 
i>y«'  Harding  will  al-.i  vend  his  office.  Trustees  are  not  allowcil  to 
havt  any  interest  in  the  profits,  or  to  borrow  the  deposits  or  funds. 

Thd  iiMSHiis  nf  any  saving*  bonk  may  invert  the  moneys  deposited 
Ihodo  sod  the  ineoine  derived  therefrom  as  folbws:  (i)  In  the 
■tacks  or  bonds  or  intPTrst-bearing  note*  or  obligations  of  the  United 
Srates,  or  tho«c  for  which  the  faith  of  the  United  States  is  pledKed, 
iacluijing  il>c  bonds  of  the  Di'trict  of  Columbia.  (?)  In  the  -itCKk  or 
bonds  or  interest-bearing  oh'i^j.itions  of  this  state.  <$)  In  the  stocks 
or  ty>r>ds  or  interest-bearing  obligations  of  any  of  the  United  States 
vhich  hat  not  within  ten  >-ears  defaulted  in  I hr  pa vnient  of  snv  part 
of  any  debt  authori7.ed  by  its  legislature.  (4)  In  the  stocks  or  Donds 
•faqrcily,  cminty,  tow  n  or  villi^,  Khooi  district  bonds  and  union 
fns  sdwol  district  tKiTt<i%.  issued  for  SChool  purpo«es.  or  In  the 
imerett-bearingobligatioiuof  any  city  orcounty  of  this  state.  (;)  In 
the  stocks  or  bond*  of  a  number  of  speeifit^  cities  without  the  state, 
5  to  tHe  condition  thir  if  at  any  time  the  indebtedness  of  any  of 
f.ijri  <  itir>.  te>s  its  water  debtv  and  «inkinir  fund,  f-hall  exm-<i  7"  of 
in  vslBatsBW  for  purposes  of  taxation,  its  bonds  and  stocks  sliall  cease 


to  be  an  autborixed  investment.  (6)  In  bonds  and  mcrtgagea  on 
unencumbered  real  property  situated  in  ilii!<  state,  to  the  extent  of 
60%  of  the  value  of  such  property.  Not  more  than  65%  of  the 
whole  aoount  of  deposiu  shall  be  so  lent  or  invented.  If  the  loan  is 
on  unimptoved  snd  unproductive  real  property,  the  amount  lent 
thanoa  aaB  not  be  more  than  40%  of  iu  actual  valua.  Noiouest- 
naat  la  aay  head  and  mortgage  sball  be  made  by  any  aavtafi  faanki 
except  UDon  the  report  of  a  committee  of  its  trustees.  (7)  Alio,  by 
virtue  ol^a  law  |>aK»cd  by  the  legislature  of  I89S:  In  the  firat  mort- 
cage  bonds  of  anv  r.iilw.iv  coff-irafjin  of  this  state,  or  in  the  mortgage 
iKinds  of  any  sui  h  railway  i ■  ■rfMjratii,n  of  an  issue  to  retire  all  prior 
mortgage  debt  of  such  railway  corporation,  provided  the  bonds 
satis^  certain  precautionary  condttiona.  Not  more  than  as  %  of 
the  assets  of  any  savings  banks  shall  be  loaned  or  invested  in  railtxiad 
bonds.  There  are  other  !  miMtloMof  thoavaunts  to  be  loaned  or 
inve«ted  in  the  securities  f  in>  ontnihmy.  Street  railway  corpora- 
tions shall  not  be  eoniidj  ted  railway  corporations  within  the  meaning 
0/  this  neetion.  An  act  pasM-d  in  1900  permits  the  investment  01 
depo&its  in  the  bonds  cif  certain  railways  situated  in  other  state*. 
These  investments  must  conform  to  conditions  assurins  safety. 

Savings  banks  in  New  York  are  preferred  creditors  of  insolvent 
state  banks  and  trust  companica.  In  1901  alawwaapsswdpiawidiiic 
for  a  tax  1  %  on  the  sarpJuB  of  savings  banka,  oomputsd  on  the 
ji.>r  value  of  their  sccuritws.  On  July  1, 1910,  depo^  in  the  savings 
tanks  amounted  to  ti,52r>  035,581 -84,  oisMbuted  amongst  3,886,910 
depo-iiiors;  interest  crr  iKi'l  for  the  preceding  year  amounted  to 
S53.*-'^/'J.S  "3 :  e«|  en  -ri  (or  the  year  I909  were  IS.ooo.oSi-M  or 
SJ-90  for  each  llouo  of  resources.  Loans  on  real  estate,  secufea  by 
bond  and  mortgage,  amounted  to  1805.05 1,044  63,  >nd  nneatBeate 
in  stocks  and  bonds,  market  value,  I658  j73,t4£-85. 

Other  important  items  in  the  assets  01  these  Mohs  em:  State 
bonds.  »43.7i9.>«>"66:  city  bonds,  •jo5.69«,o35'7ij  leibaad 
bonds,  Jj5o,346.6c».  Deposits  received  for  the  year  1909  were 
la'X>.7<>>.469-44- 

Atvi.jv.iiig  to  reports  made  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
fher.-  were  on  April  iH.IQfX),  a  total  of  64a  Mutual  Savings  Banks  in 
the  United  States,  with  tiM*.')i('.oo$  aggregate  resources.  The 
loMs  and  mortgaget  of  these  banks  amounted  to  $tas%*9h$U^I% 
and  their  inveatawnU  to  ti  .S99-&}2>37> .  ciaadiad  aa lelienet 

United  Sutes  bonds  *15-IM-f?*'** 

Slate,  county  and  municipal  beidi  .  .  i^^d9M0t*lS 
Railroad  bonds  .    • .     ,  74343S>^3'93 

Other  stocks  and  bonds,  indodfag  «Bli« 

road  and  hank  stocks  .  I37.<553.399'7I 

These  banks  had.  on  the  date  named,  a  surplus  fund  of 
$jo2 .065,3 16-85.  and  S5.144.5M.874  individual  deposits.  The 
Mutual  Savings  Bank*  hold  more  than  ii'/c  of  th*  fgswgtw  btM. 
vidual  deposits  of  all  the  banks  in  the  country. 

2.  Slack  SmiKfi  Bonkr  are  found  in  the  more  purely  agri- 
cultural paru  of  the  country,  the  southern,  Mississippi  Vell^ 
and  western  states,  where  onJy  a  small  proportion  of  pcnple  earn 
wacet  in  nanttfactum  and  CMnmeice;  suitable  invettnenu 
are  not  mmwiOHi,  the  benefita  of  mutual  savfaigs  banks  are  not 
familiar,  and  the  people  are  unwilling  to  accept  a  low  rate  of 
interest.  In  some  states  having  stock  banks  there  arc  no  laws 
relating  to  Li;ik:ng.  .ir-.d  in  oti-.crs  the  savings  banks  carry  on 
their  busir.t-.s  utviir  the  same  law.s  as  commercial  banks.  Several 
of  the  states  r'- !nct  the  investments  of  the  Stock  savings  banks. 
Prior  to  1K65,  when  the  issue  of  circulating  notes  by  state  banks 
was  suppressed  by  a  prohibitory  tax,  there  was  a  distinction 
between  sute  banka  and  stcxrk  savings  banks;  the  foroier 
could  issue  notes,  nrfafle  the  latter,  as  a  rule,  could  not.  Stock 
savinfs  bankt  arc  conducted  fmiuently  as  adjuncis  of  itatc 
and  natloaal  banks,  occup>nng  the  same  neon  and  bdsf  under 
the  same  m.inagcmcnt.  Many  nf  the  n.ntioiial  banks  chartered 
by  the  Federal  government  mair.l.iin  "  f-i/ings  departments,"' 
though  the  di  i>..:.its  received  in  ihc  c  ih  p.iriir.rtits  .ire  on  tlie 
s-tmc  legal  fuotiiig  as  other  deposUs  and  arc  not  specially  invested. 
SImihrr  departments  are  also  tobefDODidiDaMBgrtniltOOaipaBica 
and  state  banks  of  discount. 

The  law  of  the  state  of  Iowa  is  typical  of  those  states  where  sleek 
banks  are  under  public  supervision.  A  savings  bank  may  be  organ- 
ized by  not  less  tnan  five  persons.  In  (owns  of  ten  thousand  inhabi- 
tants or  less  it  must  have  a  capital  of  tio.ooo,  and  in  towns  or  cities 
with  more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants  Sso.ooo.  ^  T^e  usual 
corporate  powers  are  granted.  The  amount  of  oeposits  is  limited  to 
twenty  times  the  capital  and  surplus.  The  usual  provisions  for  re- 
payments of  deposits  are  made,  and  in  addition  the  savings  hanks  are 
given  the  privilcK'"  of  requiring  sixty  days'  notice  for  the  withdrawal 
of  aavinj;'  deposits. 

The  banks  are  allowed  fo  invest  th<ir  funds  in  tho  following 
se^ruritic .:  (i)  Sloi  .,  m  I  ■  '  intt n  '  \^  .irine  ni^t'  s  of  the  United 
Sutea.  (a)  bucks  bonds  ur  evidences  Udcbt-beariug  interest  of  the 
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■ute  flf  Uma.  (jA  StoAa,  teadt  unl  mmnti  of  any  nty.  town, 
viIUmc*  cr  adiMl  ontfict,  ordntnase  diatrfet.  In  the  Mate  regularly 

U'lM*^!,  bottbeiaVWtawatiof  any  savinKsbank  should  not  ronsi»t  of 
fiich  booda  or  warrants  to  a  greater  amount  than  2570.  of  the  atActs. 
(  t)  MorfK^RM  or  dcbfi  on  unencumbcrcH  rr.i!  citatc  within  the  state 
M  irth  at  k.i^l  l»n  L-  the  .-imoutit  lent.  (5)  It  i>  lawful  for  such  banki 
to  ili^rount,  purrhnsc.  sell  and  make  |r>.in<i  upon  personal  or  public 
aeciirity,  except  shares  of  their  own  caoit.-il  stock. 

Property  acquired  by  (oredowire  of  mortKages,  &c.,  may  not  be 
hcMmanthaataayoam  Tha  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid  is  left  to  the 
4teRti6a  of  tbe  Umteei^  mtti  the  profits,  after  the  payment  of  such 
interest  and  expenses,  go  to  capital  stock.  Sto-  ".ilvI  N  are  liable 
to  the  creiJitfirs  for  (J(ji:l>lc  tlu'ir  st(Kk,  anil  ^^Kh  Ij  il  .lns'  continues 
for  six  months  after  the  transfer  of  any  htcx  k.  Din-ctors  recci\'C  no 
comi.kfn».jtion.  OfTictrs  and  dirtxtor->  of  tlic  Uijsk  are  re<niire<i  to 
give  the  same  security  for  loans  that  is  mjuired  of  others,  and  such 
leant  can  only  be  made  by  tbe  board  in  tbe  absence  of  the  party 
applying.  The  aavings  bank*  are  prohibited  ffoni  kndiitK  to  any 
individual  or  firm  more  than  30%  of  tbe  capital  (todt.  All  savings 
banks  ate  required  to  make  »  quarterly  statement  to  the  anditor  of 
the  state,  !n%-ing  in  detail  the  sutcment  a(  condition  upon  a  civi-n 
il  iv,  1  his  statement  is  made  unrJer  oath  of  the  officers,  anrl  i-i  ro 
(juirei!  to  lie  publi«hed.  The  state  auditor  is  Rivrn  the  i":wcr  to 
curninc  any  savings  bank  at  anv  lime,  and  must  m.il.-  an  examina- 
tion at  least  once  a  year;  and  a^iould  the  conditions  warmnt,  he  is 
VMIiiifcd  to  report  to  tbeatteftney^acfal.  who  inathutea  proceedinss 
under  tbe  law  nUMie^  to  insolvent  ootporationa.  Pttwiuon  is  made 
for  incrta«ng  the  capital  stock  by  a  two-thirds'  vote  of  the  existing 
shares.  The  corporate  existence  of  the  banks  is  placed  at  fifty  years. 
Michigan  affords  a  gcxxl  cwmplf  of  Kmk^i.  iji>ln;;  ,\  commen  ial  and 
s-ivings  bank  busino^•^  under  a  siiirli-  o.'..;  r  i/.iti.  jii,  but  with  the 
■avinga  deposits  entirely  segregated  from  other  <l<'!^>o>it>and  &cp.tr- 
•tdjr  invaatod.  The  system  baa  worked  successfully  and  satis- 
bctorfly.  Tbere  has  been  much  discussion  among  bankers  through- 
out the  country  in  recent  years  of  the  propriety  of  enacting  laws 
specifically  providing  (a)  for  the  creation  of  savings  department*  in 
nalion.il  banks,  with  t'lc  segregation  of  saving'*  (ler»Mit5,  and  (i)  for 
the  enactment  of  similar  stale  laws  to  In-  applii  jble  to  »tate  banks 
and  tnj5t  companies  maintaininR  Kavlnpi  depart mc-nts.  Other 
propoiaU  have  Ixtn  made  for  a  K' 'vtmnKtit  (rr  st  itt)  Ruamnty  of 
oeMtsits,  and  this  plan  has  t)een  adopte>i  in  a  few  of  the  states. 

On  April  38,  I9(>9i  there  were  1061  stock  savinn  banks  reporting, 
widi  aggrrgatc  resoufcea  of  t677,784,099-95.  Their  capital  was 
tS9t5ooi43o,  and  surplus  and  undivided  ptofiu  138,113.716  ^.0. 
Individual  depoaiu  subject  to  diodi^  |lOOb7oSt4io  S7:  uvingt 
deposits,  or  deposits  in  tetcfcat  or  Mvings  aniartments. 
1366,167,901-61;  other  depadt%  '"'"^■f  -«~«"">  due  Mnkiand 
bankers,  •109,911,859-91. 
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•  Population  e»limat«->J  at  8^,926,000.  June  30.  IS>o9- 

*  Iijot  including  339  state  banks  and  tfuat  eompanies  of  Illinois 
with  $304,908,505  savings  deposits  cnditM  ts  641,634  savings 
di  poiiitofak  InchidiiiK  Uunoia  savings  dcpoiita  md  depositors  tne 
.-ivt  rage  due  each  depoahnr  is  $4134^  and  •vangK  W  cMt* 
$4406. 

On  .May  3.  1900,  a  statement  was  issued  by  Wm.  HanluHtiSecrmn' 

of  the  S.uiri.;'*  I'.jnk  S>  tion  of  f?ic  Anunran  H. inkers  .^ssoci.i1  ^^, 
sli.iwing  "  acfj.il  sa\iii.:>  (!i  i..Kir.  ii,  t;.,'  Kinks  n.itiL'n.d 

b.i(.k>.  Trust  Coniputufj  and  i:iri\.^tu  L-.in!;^  in  Unitctl  St.itcs," 
•5.560.837,016. 

3.  Postal  Simngs  Banks. — P.y  ,in  act  of  the  Federal  Congress, 
approved  June  35,  1010,  r<>:i.tl  S.r.ii.^.-.  Itiitiks  were  ^.r^t 
autborizc<l  in  the  United  States.  The  management  of  these  banks 
il  vested  in  a  board  of  trustrc^  composed  of  the  postmaster- 
feocni.  tccrelary  of  the  treasury,  and  attorney-general. 
Hm  botrd  ol  tmstcci  shall  designate  such  post-ofBccs  as  it 
dMMt  proper  10  be  poiul  Mviofi  dtpontMy  office*.  Atqr 


person  ten  years  Of  over  may  be  a  dcjwsitor.  the  minimum 
deposit  \i  one  dollar,  and  iiol  niotL-  than  Sioo  may  be  deposited 
by  any  one  perso:i  in  any  one  month;  (he  maximum  balance  to 
the  credit  of  any  depositor  (exclusive  of  interest)  shall  not  exceed 
S500.  loterest,  3%  annually;  ileposiis  payable  or  demand 
without  aotke.  Tbe  depodtJ  in  tbe  postal  Mvingt  dcpoaitorieu 
are  to  be  deposited  In  linnks  tubject  to  natioBil  or  itatt  W|p■^ 
vision  at  not  lc»  Uuuk  s|%  intetcst;  65%  of  the  depHhi 
may  be  so  redeposltcd  la  these  benks;  30%  invested  tn  United 
States  securities,  and  5"o  held  .-.s  .i  rwn-e  in  the  United  Slates 
trcasiir>'.  But  the  65%  fund  on  dtposit  with  the  banks  may 
be  withdrawn  for  investment  in  bonds  or  other  securities  of  the 
United  States,  but  only  by  direction  of  the  president,  and  o.ily 
\^hLn,  i!i  his  judgment,  the  general  wthare  and  the  intcrL-^ts 
of  tilt-  United  States  so  require.  At  the  option  of  the  depositor, 
depo.-iis  may  be  converted  into  United  States  govenunent 
bonds.  In  making  dqwaits  ol  tbe  funds  in  natiooal  or  state 
banks,  tbe  Federal  covemment  reqalice  of  those  beaks  secnrity 
in  tbe  form  of  public  boodt  or  otbcr  aecuiities  ae  tbe  baud  of 
trustees  nuy  prescribe.  The  faith  of  the  United  States  Is  solemnly 
pledged  to  lliC  payment  of  the  deposits. 

4.  SlIucI  Sdiiuss  Bisnkf  were  first  established  in  the  United 
States  in  1S.S5  by  J.  H.  Thiry,  .it  lAinx,  Island  City,  New  York. 
On  Januarj-  i,  1010,  the  ;■\^t^^n  was  in  use  in  ii6t;  school*, 
dLslribultd  tlircLi^hijUt  118  (.i'iri  or  vilt.igi-s.  Out  of  63J,66s 
pupils  registered  in  these  schools,  303,438  have  saved 
$5,051,644-60,  of  which  $4,180,1)48-59  have  been  withdrawn, 
leaving  a  bjUaoce  of  $870,696-01  due  depositors.     (B.  R.  *) 

SAVOIlk  a  frontier  department  of  France,  fomcd  In  iMo 
of  the  old  provinoes  of  Hiitte  Savoie,  Savoie,  tbe  TssentalM  and 
the  Maurienne,  wfaidi  constlttited  tbe  sontbem  portioQ  of  the 
duchy  of  Savoy.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  dep.Trtment  of  HailtO 
S.ivoic,  E.  and  S.E.  by  Italy,  S.W.  by  the  department  of  tbe 
Hautcs  ;\lpcs,  and  W.  by  those  of  the  Isorc  am]  the  Ain.  Pop. 
(looi)  254,781;  area  12.^4  sq.  m.  It  is  m.iinty  made  up  of  the 
basin  of  the  Im:tc.  The  upp.:  r  < D-.irsc  of  that  river  flows  through 
the  Tarcntai.sc,  receiving  (rlKht)  the  Arly  and  later  (left)  the 
Arc,  which  Rows  throufih  the  Maurienne,  which  is  to  a  large 
extent  traversed  by  the  Mont  Cenis  railway.  Probably  tlie 
Is^re  fomwfly  communicated  with  the  Rhtae  past  ChambCsy 
and  thcl^icdu  Bourgcu  The  souices  of  the  Iitee  and  of  tbe  Are 
arc  » j.araf  cd  by  the  ridge  of  the  C<A  du  Mont  Iseran  (908$  ft.). 
The  lottirst  jKiints  in  the  department  are  the  Grande  C&sse 
(|2,66.S  ft.),  the  culminating  summit  of  the  Vanoise  group,  the 
Mont  Pourri  (t2,4:S  ft.),  the  Pointc  dc  Charl>onrl  (t  1.336  (t  ), 
the  .\iguillc  dc  la  Grande  Sassicrc  (1 2,323  ft.),  the  Dent  Parracbcc 
(12,179  ft  ),  l-'c  Lcvanna  (11,943  ft.)  and  the  AiRuillcs  d".Ar\-cs 
(11,539  ft.).  A  small  portion  of  the  department  (including  both 
shores  of  the  Lac  du  Bourgct)  is  in  the  part  of  the  ducby  of  Savojr 
neutralized  in  1815.  It  is  divided  into  4  anoodiaemeiita 
(Chamb6Ty,  tbe  chief  town,  AlbertvOle,  Moalkn-Taicatate, 
and  St  Jean  de  Maurienne),  99  canton  and  319  coramnncs.  It 
forms  the  tfiocescs  of  Chamb^  (an  archbishopric),  IfouUera 
and  St  Jean  dc  .M.niricnne.  The  be?t  place  kno-,vn  to  foreigners 
is  .\ix  ks  K.iins  (7  v ),  v.  h lie  other  sulphur  springs  riseatMarliol 

1 3t  cIk^IiVt,,  thnjc  oi  s.^iir.s  being  ssliae, and  thoeeofBiMeB 

(iliu  be:»t  knu\^n  alter  Ais)  -illtnlin^ 

S  r-  j.  J.  Vernier,  Dftft'sW—ftil  isMwtf^ie*  du  dip.  de  la  Sani* 
(Chamtx-.T,  iSy?).  (W-  A.  B.  C.) 

•AVONA,  a  seaport  and  episcopal  see  of  Liguria,  Italy,  in 
I  he  imtvince  of  Genaa,  af  as.  W.S.  W.  of  Genoa  by  tail,  33  f  u  above 
L  ea-levd,  and  after  Genoa  and  Niee  the  moit  InpottaBt  of  the 
cities  of  the  Riviera.    Pop.  (1906)  (town);  46,77> 

(commune).  The  greater  part  of  the  town  b  now  modeta.  It 
is  surt-our.ilol  with  Kreen-clad  hi!!,  .ind  luxurhnt  oranpc  cro-.-t-s. 
On  the  R<x"k  of  Si  George  i>t.xnil-,  ti.c  c;iit!c  built  by  the  Gtiioesc 
in  154^,  on  the  area  of  the  old  cathedral  and  now  u.cd  as  a 
military  prison.  The  cathedral  (i  589-1604)  is  a  late  Renaissance 
building  with  a  iro.lcrn  dome  and  early  Renaissance  clioir-stalls, 
puplit,  &c.  In  the  CappcUa  Sistina,  to  the  north,  stands  the 
simple,  fmcly  carved  tomb  erected  by  Sixtus  IV.  to  his  parents. 
Fadi^  the  cathedral  la  the  Delia  Rovoe  palace  erected  bgr 
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Cardinal  Giulio  della  Rovcrc  (Julius  II.)  from  the  plans  of 
Giuliano  da  SauR  ilIu  as  a  kind  of  university,  and  now  tu  i  upiid 
by  tbc  prefcclurc.  the  post-ofTice  and  law-courts.  S.  Maria  di 
SattfTkr  has  a  large  aharpiece  by  Foppa  and  Brea  (of  1490). 
Tboe  is  a  nmakipal  pictuie-s>llcry  in  the  hospital  of  St  Paul. 
Tbe  ToUio  Chiabreia  was  erected  ia  1853  in  hoQour  of  the 
lytic  poet  CUabien.  «bo  was  born  and  buried  ia-  S«vw»> 
Four  and  «  ball  Bules  W.  is  a  pilgrimage  drarcb  ot  the  Madnuia 
dcHa  Miscricordia,  founded  in  1536.  The  modem  harbour, 
dating  from  1815,  has  since  1880  been  provided  wilh  a  doclt 
excavated  in  xhc  rock,  986  ft.  luns,  .;6o  ft.  wide  and  Jj  ft.  deep. 
Savoiia  is  one  of  the  chief  scats  of  the  Italian  iron  industry, 
taving  iron-works  and  foundries,  shipbuilding,  railway  work- 
thops,  engiacering  shops,  brass  foundry,  tinplalc  works,  sulphur 
Bills  and  mill  1  It  imports  commodities  to  the  value  of 
UBMtiy  £3,000,000  yearly,  hall  of  which  b  coal,  with  (>ctro!eutn, 
intt,ceR9ils,&c.  Iiii9o6,777,oootoosofshippiiig,of  which  about 
]Nl{nsBritiib,«adiDostort]iciatIt«li«a,cntend.  Ilicicis 
a  maO  expert  trade,  chiefly  la  lioB  Aeets,  chenlealii  wood 
and  candied  fniits.  The  [^.ittcries  export  their  earthenware  to 
all  pan*  o(  luly.  There  is  a  railway  through  the  mountains 
icom  Savona  to  Turin  (qi  m.  N.N.W.). 

Savona  i?  the  .irv  icnt  Savo,  a  town  of  the  Tngauni  (see  Aldenga^, 
»  h.  .1.  1:  !tn  :  t.>  Livy.  Mago  storml  hi*  booty  in  the  .Second  Punic 
War.  A  buncd  Kom.in  briilgc  lies  near  the  »trcam,  which  has  now 
t^'^IP^  it*  course.  Tbe  place  was  ncvrr  of  importaoce  ia  Roman 
rimrs.  Cto  tmAc  paaaini;  to  Vada  Sabatia  (V'a(ti>),  4  m.  to  the  W., 
«Ucli  was  a  hartwur,  and  the  puint  to  which  the  coatt  road  from 
■tom  was  reconstructed  in  109  K.C.,  and  from  which  a  rc^id  diverKcd 
aciTMs  the  Apennines  to  I'larcntia.  In  1191  it  bought  up  thc_  terri- 
tori.il  c!  lim.'ioi  the  marciuc5M:5  Del  Carrrttcx  It»  whulc  history  iathat 
ol  a  Icj.-ii:  struggle  against  the  preponderance  of  Genoa.  As  early  as 
the  i;ih  century  theSavonese  built  themsdvcta Mlffideilt  iHMbnri 
but  to  tbe  16th  century  tbe  Cenoe.w,  fearing  that  Francis  I.  of  Fhuioe 
iotendsd  to  nalK  it  a  ereat  seat  of  Mediterranean  trade,  tendered  it 
BfldeM  bjr  rialdnK  at  us  mouth  ve^s*  U  filled  with  laiiEe  stones.  In 
1746  it  wa»  captured  by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  but  it  wa*  restored  to 
Genoa  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapclle.  Columbus,  whose  ancestors 
came  from  Savona,  gave  the  name  of  the  city  to  one  of  the  fjr»t 
ilAaDds  he  discovered  in  the  Antilles. 

SAVONAROLA.  GIROLAMO  (1457-1498),  Italian  monk  and 
martyr,  was  bom  at  Fcrrara  on  the  3ist  of  September  145a, 
llw  tkM  cbild  of  Michde  Savonarola  aad  bit  wife  £lena  Bonac- 
eeeriefMaataa.  HIstnuidiather.MIcbcleSawoDanh.aPadiiaB 
physician  of  much  repute  and  learning,  bad  settled  in  Femra, 
and  gained  a  UrRC  fortune  there.  The  younger  Michele  was  a 
mere  courtier  and  spemlilirift,  but  Elena  seems  to  h  ivi-  turr.  a 
wontan  of  superior  stamp.  She  was  tenderly  loved  by  her  famous 
aon,  and  his  letters  prove  that  she  niained  his foilcit  CQClfidence 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  bis  career. 

CiroUffio  was  a  precodout  child,  with  an  early  passion  for 
learruns.  Hit  fiist  tutor  was  his  grandfather,  the  physician; 

•imI,  ia  tbe  hope  of  restoring  their  fallen  fortunes,  his 
f^2m,  ptMBis  lateoded  Uai  ier  Ibe  aauie  pmfoiion.  £v«a 
«  a  boy  be  had  lateaie  ptanue  fai  fcatfiag  81  HMMnai 
Aqtilnas  and  the  Arab  CSBBtentators  of  Aristotle,  was  skilled 
in  the  subtleties  of  the  tcboob,  wrote  verses,  studied  music  and 
design,  and,  avoiding  s^  i'.  ty,  loved  .solitary  rambles  on  the  banks 
of  the  Po.  Ferrara  was  then  a  g.iy  and  bustlins  town  of  100,000 
inhabitants,  its  prince  Borso  d'liste  a  most  m.ignititent  pottutatc. 
To  the  mystic  young  student  all  festivities  were  rtpulsivc.  and 
although  reared  in  a  courtier-househt^d  he  early  ai^^<~rtcd  Im 
iiidivi£ialitjr  by  bii  contempt  for  court  life.  At  the  age  of 
rf"«itff,  benever,  be  bad  ao  tbou^  of  renouncing  the  world, 
for  be  was  then  panfawiaiHy  fa  low  with  tbe  daughter  of  • 
na'^bour,  a  Stiosi  oiled  hmu  FldRaee.  Rb  fott  waa  »- 
pulsed  with  disdain;  no  Strozzi,  be  was  told,  might  stoop  to 
wed  a  Sa\'Oiurola.  This  blow  probably  decided  his  career; 
but  he  endured  t%vo  years  of  misery  and  n^cntnl  conQict  before 
resoiving  to  abandon  his  medical  studies  and  become  a  monk. 
He  waa  ftUl  of  doubt  and  self -distrust;  dL^K'usi  for  the  world 
did  not  seem  to  him  a  sufBdent  qualification  for  the  religious  life, 
aad  his  daily  prayer  was,  "  Lord  I  teach  me  the  way  ny  aonl 
aheotdwalk."  Batiai474biidoubUwaediipcllcdbyaieraMMi 
kmd  at  Facaaa.  Be  Moetly  Kale  away  to  Bologiia,  eaurad 


the  monastery  of  St  Pomrniro  anil  then  acquaintrrl  his  father 
wi;h  his  re.i5ons  for  (he  jnp.  The  wi^rM's  wirki.lncss  was 
intolerable,  hc  WTOlc;  throughout  Italy  he  bchclJ  vice  triumph- 
ant, Nirtuc  despised.  AmonR  the  papers  he  had  left  behind  at 
Ferrara  w.is  a  treatise  on  "  Contempt  of  the  World,"  inveighing 
against  the  prevalent  corruption  aad  pwdicttng  the  q>oedy 
vengeance  «(  Heaven.  Hit  novitiate  waa  aiarfced  by  a  fervour 
ofbumili^.  Be  aongbt  tbe  amtaienhl  offices,  and  did  peaawk 
for  his  sins  by  the  sevenit  austerities.  According  to  con- 
temporary  writers  hc  was  worn  to  a  shadow.  His  gaunt  features 
were  beautified  by  an  expression  tif  ^in^nil.ar  force  and  bctievo- 
Icncc.  Luminous  dark  eyes  sp.irklcd  and  llanad  beneath  his 
thick,  black  brows,  and  his  l.^rgc  moii;h  ai  d  prominent  nether 
lips  were  as  capable  of  gentle  sweetness  as  of  power  and  icl  resolve. 
He  was  of  middling  stature  and  dark  complexion.  liis  manners 
were  simple,  his  speech  unadorned  and  almost  homely.  Fits 
splendid  oratorical  power  was  as  yet  unrcve.^led;  but  bis 
intcilecttial  gilta  bdog  noogaiied  his  aupoion  charged  him  witb 
tbe  batructioB  «f  tbe  aovfoes.  He  peaied  six  quiet  years  ia 
the  convent,  but  his  poems  written  during  that  period  are  ex- 
pressive of  burning  indignation  against  the  corruptions  of  the 
church  and  profoundest  surrow  for  the  calatr.iiics  of  his  country. 

In  14SJ  he  reluctantly  accepted  a  n-.iision  to  Ferrara,  and, 
regarding  earthly  allections  as  .<;:iares  of  ilie  evil  one,  tdedtO 
keep  aloof  from  his  family.  His  preachings  attracted 
slight  attention  there,  no  one—  .^s  l.c  later  remarked — 
being  a  prophet  ia  liis  own  land.  An  outbreak  of  rtnftor* 
hostilities  between  Fcmia  aad  Venice,  fomented  by 
Tope  Sixtus  IV.r  aDoa  cauMd  Us  iBcall  to  Bologna.  Thence  be 
was  despatched  to  St  Ibifclifai  Florence.  Lormao  tbe  MagnilU 
cent  was  then  (1483)  at  tbe  height  of  his  power  and  popnboity. 
At  first  Savonarola  was  enchanted  with  Florence.  His  dobter, 
sanctified  by  memories  of  St  Antonine  and  adorned  with  the 
inspired  paintinRs  of  I'r.\  Angclico,  seemed  to  him  a  fure-court  of 
heaven.  But  his  content  speedily  changed  to  horror.  The 
Florence  streets  rang  with  Lorenzo's  ribald  songs  (the  "  canli 
carna&cialeschi ");  the  smooth,  oilturcd  citizens  were  dead  to 
all  sense  of  religion  or  morality;  and  the  spirit  of  the  fashionable 
heathen  philosophy  bad  even  infected  the  brotherhood  of  St 
Macfc.  Ia M^jSavonaroIawaaLeateapraKber jathedmRboC 
St  LoRDW^  bnt  his  plain,  earnest  euortatians  attracted  few 
bearers,  while  all  the  world  thronged  to  Santo  Spirito  to  enjoy 
the  elegant  rhetoric  of  Fril  Mariano  da  Genazzano.  Discouraged 
by  this  failure  in  the  pulpit,  Savonarola  now  devoted  himself  to 
teaching  in  the  convent,  but  his  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  the 
apathetic  townsfolk  was  soon  to  stir  him  to  fresh  ctTorts.  Con- 
vinced of  being  divinely  inspired,  hc  had  begun  to  see  viisions, 
and  discovered  in  the  Apocalypse  symbols  of  the  hcaveidy 
vengeance  about  to  overtake  this  sin-laden  people.  In  a  hymn 
to  the  Saviour  composed  at  this  time  be  gave  vent  to  his  prophetic 
dIsflMy*  Tbe  papal  diair  wea  aew  filled  by  Inaoceat  VITfi, 
wboee  tide  was  eves  laoie  fnf aaiooa  diaa  tbat  of  bb  piedecesior 

Sixtus  IV. 

SavonaroLi's  first  success  as  a  preacher  was  gained  at  St 
Gcmignano  (1.184-1485),  but  it  was  only  at  Brescia  in  the  follow- 
ing year  that  his  power  as  an  orator  was  fully  revealed.  In  a 
sermon  on  the  Apocalypse  he  shook  men's  souls  by  his  terrible 
threats  of  the  wrath  to  come,  and  drew  tears  from  their  eyes  by 
the  tender  pathos  of  his  assurances  of  divine  mercy.  A  Brescian 
friar  rdatea  that  a  halo  of  light  waa  seca  to  flash  round  his  bead, 
and  tbe  dlinDi  lemeatbeied  bia  awful  prapbedea  wbea  fai  151a 
tbcbrioinipMipnttathesackby GaaiOB de Febt.  SooB,at4 
1>oinfaddui  ceuncfl  at  Keggio,  Savooaxolsr  bad  oocadOa  to 
display  his  theological  Icarjiinf  and  subtlety.  The  famous  Pico 
della  Mirandolj  was  particularly  impressed  by  the  friar's  attain- 
ments, and  is  said  to  bavo  oiged  Lonaao  de*  Medici  lomail  him 

from  I>im!>ardy. 

\\  hen  Savonarola  returned  to  Florence  in  1490,  his  fame  as 
an  orator  bad  gone  there  before  him.  Tbe  cloister  garden  was  too 
small  for  the  crowds  attemUag  biS  lectures,  and  on  the  ist 
of  Aitgust  1490  be  gave  his  fint  senwn  in  tbe  diuich  of  St  Marlt. 
T»  Kuotf  Ut  «<nimda.  it  «■»  **  a  tcnible  Mnaaat"  aad  kind 
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adds  that  he  foretold  he  should  preach  for  eight  years.  And  now, 
forlhe  better  setting  forth  of  his  doctrines,  to  silence  pedants,  and 

ctinfule  ii.aliKiiaiii  niisiiutrpreialion,  }i<-'  published  i  toHcttion 
of  his  writinjjs.    These  proved  his  know of  (he  ancient 


pliilosophy  he  ;>«)  fitixely  ton 


nhowed  lliil  no  i>;n()r- 


aace  of  the  fathers  t-iused  him  to  seek  inspiration  from  the 
BiUe  afene.  The  Trsumfk  of  the  Cross  is  his  principal  work, 
but  evayUiiBg  ho  wrote  ms  imiimitwt  by  Ifae  ardent  ipirit  of 
piety  evidenced  in  hb  Mt,  Savonarolnli  soln  ntn  m*  to  fariag 
Buakted  octicr  tp  God. 

la  >4Qf  he  WW  invHed  to  pmcli  {a  l!he  cifbedid,  8t&  Herb 
del  Fiore,  and  his  rule  over  Florence  may  be  said  to  begin  from 
that  date.  Lorenzo  sent  leading  citizens  to  him  to 
urge  him  to  show  mere  res[>cct  to  the  hend  of  the  .st:ile. 
Savonarola  rcjcrtcii  iheir  advice  and  foret()l<l  tlic 
impending  deaths  of  I<<3rtn^o,  of  the  poj^e  and  of  the  king 
of  Naples.  In  the  July  of  the  Mtne  year  he  was  clcclcU 
prior  of  St  Mark's.  As  the  convent  had  been  rebuilt  by  Cosimo, 
•od  eniiched  by  the  bounty  of  the  Medici,  it  was  considered  the 
duty  «f  the  new  superior  to  present  his  homage  to  Lorenzo. 
SavBlMlwh,  hoiicwr,  prfmed  to  confonn  to  the  imga.  Hisekc- 
tlba  was  doe  to  Ciod,  not  Lokoid;  to  God  alooe  wnild  be 
promise  submission.  Upon  this  the  sovereign  angrily  exclaimed: 
"  This  stranger  comes  to  dwell  in  my  house,  yet  will  not  stoop 
to  pay  me  a  vifit."  NtvertJieless,  disdaining  to  recoc;t.ije  the 
enmity  of  a  mere  monk,  he  tried,  but  in  v.iiu,  conciliatory 
measures.  The  .Nfagnitko  then  sought  to  undermine  liii  [>op- 
ularity,  and  Fri  Mariano  was  employed  to  attack  him  frum  i  he 
pa^t>  But  the  preacher's  scandalous  accusations  missed  ihcir 
mark,  and  dngu«ted  his  hearers  without  hurting  his  rival. 
Savonarola  teok  up  the  challenge;  his  eloquence  prevailed,  and 
Ffi  MMfaiw  WM  lOcaoed.  But  the  latter,  while  feigning 
indifference,  waitbenceforth  Us  rancorous  and  determined  foe. 

In  April  1492  Lorenzo  dc'  Medici  was  on  his  death-bed  at 
Carcgjn*.  Oppressed  by  the  weight  of  his  crimes,  he  summoned 
the  unyirid^nR  pri.ir  lo  shrive  liis  soul.  S.ivonaroIa  reluctantly 
ram'-,  and  ofTtrcd  absolution  ujxm  three  conditions.  Lorenzo 
.v  keJ  in  wh.il  thi^y  consisted.  First,  "  Vou  must  repr  lU  ,ind 
feel  true  faith  in  God's  mercy."  Lorenzo  assented.  Secondly, 
**  You  must  give  up  your  ill-gotten  wealth."  This,  too,  Lorenzo 
pmHaised,  after  some  he^lation;  but  upon  hennnR  the  third 
daOH,  "Yob  must  restore  the  liberties  of  rior>  ncc,"  Lorc;.^ 
tttrari  hb  fmot  (o  the  wall  and  made  no  tcpJy.  Savonarola 
waited  a  few  moments  and  then  went  awnjf.  And  ahoftly  after 
his  penitent  died  unabsolved. 

Savonaroh's  influence  now  rapidly  increased.  Many  adherents 
of  the  late  prince  came  over  to  his  side,  disgusted  by  the  \  ;<ilencc 
a-id  in-iin-iijctcney  of  Piero  de'  Medici'*  n.L-.  The 
s.imc  yc.ir  wirncsscd  the  fuJ;'iliv.erit  of  Sa'. on.irrl  I's 
sccoad  prediction  in  the  death  of  ltui<>i.eal  Vill, 
(July  i4()2);  men's  minds  were  full  of  anxiety,  an  anxiety 
increased  by  the  scandalous  election  of  Cardinal  Borgia  to  the 
pa|Hl  chair.  The  friar's  utterances  became  more  and  more 
ienrent  snd  imftassioacd.  It  was  during  tlie  ddiveiy  of  one  of 
hb  Advent  scmans  that  he  bchdd  the  cdebnted  vision,  tecoided 
in  cantemporar>-  medals  and  engravings,  that  is  almost  a  symbol 
of  his  doctrines.  A  hand  appeared  to  him  bearing  a  flaming 
sword  inscriU'  d  with  tlic  ivor.'.s:  "  Gladlus  Domitii  supra 
tcrram  cilo  ct  vvtociter."  Ik  hciird  supernatural  voices  pro- 
cl  liii-ing  nv:rcy  to  tic  f.iithful,  vcngc'.nt  c  on  the  guilty,  and 
mighty  cries  that  the  wrath  of  Cod  was  at  hand.  Tl;cn  the 
sword  bent  towartls  the  earth,  the  sky  darkened,  thunder  pealed, 
lichtnins  fladied,  and  the  whole  worid  was  wasted  by  famine, 
blooddied  and  pestOeoce.  It  was  pcobaUy  tihe  noise  of  these 
sermons  that  caused  the  friar's  temfioniy  lemnval  f  rom  Florence 
at  the  instance  of  Pfero  de*  MedicL  He  wis  presently  addressing 


ct.ihus'.iiiit  coMf-rej.'  ■  iwi  ,  ;;t  Prato  and  Bolopia.  In  the  latter 
f  ii  y  liin  cuir  i[7r  in  ri  buLing  the  wife  of  Bcntivoglio.  the  reigning 
liird.  for  interrupting  divine  service  by  her  noisy  entran  ce  nearly 
cosf  hirn  his  life.  Assassins  were  sent  to  kill  him  in  his  cdl; 
but  awed,  it  is  said,  by  SavonaroU's  words  and  demeinourthcy 

fled  diainaytd  from  his  presence.  At  the  dose  of  his  last  tcimon 


the  undaunted  friar  publicly  announced  the  <lay  and  hour  of  hi» 
departure  from  Bologna;  and  his  lonely  jourr.ey  on  foot  o\er 
the  .Apennines  vv;i5  safely  accomplished.  He  was  rapturously 
wckuuitU  l)y  the  community  of  St  Mark's,  and  .it  once  proccitdtd 
lo  re-establish  the  discijilinc  of  the  order  .\ud  to  s.veep  away 
abuses.  'For  this  purpose  he  obtained,  after  much  difhculty^ 
a  papal  brief  emancipating  the  Domirucarts  of  St  Mark  fn 
itile  of  the  Lombard  vicais  of  that  order.  Ho  thua 
Independent  authority,  no  lonier  at  the  oonnund  of 
nqpcrlocs.  He  relegated  maqyof  the  brethren  ton  qiiieter  I 
ontsfde  the  city,  only  retaining  in  Florence  thoee  beM  fitted  to  aid 
in  intellectual  labour.  To  render  the  convent  self  supporting, 
he  opened  schools  for  various  branches  of  art,  and  iirornoiej  ihe 
itudy  of  Orient.1l  languages.  His  cllorls  were  sune^vful; 
religion  and  learning  m.ule  equal  progress;  St  Mark's  btcamo 
the  most  fiopuLir  monastery  in  Florence,  and  maiQr  OliieilS  of 
ttoble  birth  locked  thither  to  take  the  vows. 

Meanwhile  Savonarola  continued  to  denounce  the  abuses  of 
the  church  and  the  guilt  and  comiptioo  of  nuokind,  and 
thundered  forth  predictions  of  heavenly  wrath.  In  1494  the 
duke  of  Milao  demanded  the  aid  of  .France,  and  King  Omdcf 
Vin.  brought  an  amy  acnes  the  Alps.  Piero  dkr  Medici, 
made  alliance  with  the  KeapOlilan  sovereign  whose  kingdom  u  as 
claimed  by  Charles.  Then,  repenting  this  ill  judged  step,  he 
;  hurried  in  person  lo  the  French  camp  at  I'ittr.i  Sinta  and 
huuibkxl  himself  before  the  king.  Not  content  with  agreeing  to 
all  the  latter's demands,  he  further  promi'ied  l.irge  sumi  of  money 
arid  the  surrender  of  the  strongholds  of  I'aa.  and  l.c^-horn.  This 
news  drove  FlorcRce  to  revolt.  Bui  even  at  ttii;.  ciiiis  Savoa* 
arola's  influence  was  all-powerful,  and  a  bloodl^  revoluttonwan 
cfTccted.   Piero  Cappooils  declaration  that  "  it  WW  tiDW  tO  put 

an  end  to  this  baby  govcraafld."  was  tbasolewcqMB  seeded  to 
depose  Ffeio  de*  Mcdhl  The  fcsnsdtated  republic  fastantly 

sent  a  fresh  embassy  to  the  French  Icing,  to  arrange  the  tcmu  of 
his  reception  in  Florence.  Savonarola  was  one  of  the  envoys. 
Charles  being  knov.n  to  entertain  the  greatest  veneration  for  the 
friar  \\l)o  had  .so  lont^  predicted  his  cotnitjg  and  dfrlarcd  it  lo  be 
divinely  otd.iinci!.  He  was  most  re^i)cct fully  received  at  itic 
camp,  but  could  obtain  no  definite  pledges  from  the  king,  who 
was  bent  on  first  coming  to  Florence. 

Returning  full  of  hope  from  Pielra  Santa,  Savonarola  might 
well  have  been  dis-maycd  by  the  distracted  state  of  pubUc  afioks. 
Nevertheless,  with  the  aid  of  Gqiponlthegwidcd  the  bewfldered 
dty  safely  through  these  ciitfcat  daya.  CfaaricseaiendyiBKiwe 
on  the  17th  of  November  1494,  and  the  citizens'  fears  evaporated 
in  jests  on  the  puny  exterior  of  the  "  threatened  scourge.  " 
But  the  cxorliit.-kncc  of  his  demands  soon  showed  that  he  came  as 
a  foe.  I)i>turbanccs  aroic,  and  serious  folUsioa  with  the  French 
troop*  scenKd  inevitable.  The  signory  resolved  to  be  rid  of 
their  ditiigerous  gutsts;  and,  when  Charles  threatened  to  sound 
his  trumpets  unless  the  sums  exacted  were  paid,  Ciq;^m  tore 
up  the  treaty  in  bis  face  and  made  the  mcm«afale  reply: 
"  Then  wewul  ling  our  bells."  The  monarch  was  cowed,  acoqitoil 
moderate  lema^  and,  ykUtng  to  Savonarala'k  rrmTwitTsnrra. 
left  Flocenoe  on  the  >4tB  of  November. 

After  seventy  years'  subjection  to  the  Medici  Florence  h?.d 
forgotten  the  art  of  self-government,  and  fell  the  need  of  a  51  ru^g 
guiding  So  the  citizens  turned  lo  the  patriot  monk  whose 

wordi  bad  freed  them  of  King  Cfuirlts,  and  Savonardi  became 
the  lawgiver  of  Florence.  The  first  thing  done  at  hi^  instance 
was  to  relieve  the  starving  populace  wiUuo  and  without  the  walls; 
shops  were  opened  to  give  work  to  the  unemployed;  all  taxes, 
especially  those  weighing  on  the  lower  classes,  were  reduced; 
the  strictest  administration  of  justice  was  enforced,  and  all  men 
were  aborted  to  place  thdrinw  lathe  Loid,  And,  after  much 
debate,  as  to  the  eanstftuthm  of  the  new  fepabHe,  Savooerob'k 
influence  carried  the  d:iy  in  favour  of  Sodcrini's  proposal  of  a 
universal  or  general  government,  with  a  great  council  on  the 
Venetian  pl.in  The  great  council  consisted  of  3»oo  citizens  of 
blameless  reputatinn  and  over  twenty-five  year*  of  age,  a  third 
of  the  number  sitting  for  six  months  in  turn  in  the  hall  of  the 
Cinquccenlo  ezprcs^y  I'uilt  lor  the  puipooe.  There  was  also  en 
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opper  council  of  riKhty.  which  in  conjunction  with  the  u'gnory 
decided  &I1  qucbtioci  ol  too  important  aiul  delicate  a  nature  fur 
disctuaion  ta  Uie  larf^er  a^cmbly.  'Ihc:>c  institutions  were 
appro\'ed  by  the  ptHjple,  and  Rave  a  fair  promise  of  justice. 
S»vooifoto'»  pncranune  o(  the  new  g:jv'erninent  was  comprised 
ia  tiha  iolfcNrillg  fonaula: — <i)  fear  of  God  and  purification  of 
warn;  {it}  JMOOMtioa  oi  lh»  public  weUue  in  picfereace  to 
pdvatt  bitCRils;  0)  *  Seacnl  aauiet^  to  poBtiad  offenders; 
(4)  a  coaacQ  on  die  VaMian  model,  but  with  no  doge.  At  fint 
the  new  machinery  acted  well;  the  public  mind  was  tranquil, 
ind  (he  war  with  l*i*a — not  uf  ir.r-  al-  i-.ing  prop<jrtions — 

Tias  enough  to  occupy  the  Hun -i' uit  ;  i:id  prevent  intcrnctinc 

Without  holding  any  official  post  in  the  commonwealth  he 
tad  CMUed,  the  prior  St  Mark's  was  the  real  head  of  t  he  state, 
the  dictator  of  Florence,  and  guarded  the  public  weal 
vfth  CEtntofdinaiy  political  wisdom.  At  bis  instance 
,^f»  tltt  lyaaakal  iiyttin  «f  •ibitnnr  ia*poit»«iHltP> 
cdbdvohuiUfyloMBSiraB  atwlhliwi,  ud  icfdiced  by 
a  tax  of  10%  (la  decima)  on  aO  real  property.  The  k«t  ud 
edicts  of  this  period  read  like  paraphrases  of  Savonarola's 
scrrr.or.s,  and  indeed  his  counsel*  were  always  given  as  addenda 
to  the  religious  exhortations  in  which  be  dcaouoccd  the  sins  of 
his  tcjntr>-  and  the  pK  liution  of  the  church,  and  urged  Florence 
to  cast  ofl  iniquity  and  become  a  truly  Chn'stbn  city,  a  pattern 
Dot  only  to  Rome  but  to  the  world  at  large.  His  eltM)uencc  v.\is 
■tnr  at  the  flood.  Day  by  day  his  impassioned  words,  tilled  with 
the  ^Nxit «{ the  OH  Tcstuteat,  «-rought  upon  the  minds  of  the 


■  to  »  pitdi «( piaus 
befew— -ind  never  rfnce  muSatabf  them.  Ttieir 

too  hot  to  Ik-  last inj?,  and  Savonarola's  uncompromising  spirit 
rc'ustd  the  h.itrtxl  of  political  adversaries  as  well  as  of  the  degraded 
court  of  Rome.  Even  now,  when  his  authority  was  at  its  highc?it, 
when  his  f^mf  filled  the  land,  and  (he  vast  cathedral  and  iu 
precincts  helped  space  for  the  crowds  flocking  tOfeCW  kfaBj  his 
caanies  were  tecttily  preparing  his  downfall. 

FteMure-kjving  Florence  was  completely  changed.  Abjuring 
ponpK  and  vuitkit  its  dtiiciit  oiiKrvcd  the  ascetic  t^roe  of 
the  darter;  tatf  tbt  ytu  ma  devoted  to  ibitlatace  and  few 
dared  to  eat  meat  on  the  farts  oidsined  by  Savoosnlt.  Ufmns 
and  lauds  rang  in  the  streets  that  had  M  recently  echoed  with 
Lorenzo's  dissolute  songs.  Both  sexes  dressed  witli  Puritan 
plainness;  husbands  and  wives  quitted  their  homes  for  convents; 
marriage  became  an  awful  and  scarcely  permitted  rile;  mothers 
CUClLted  their  own  babes;  and  penons  of  all  rank^—ooblcs, 
scbolaxs  and  artists — renounced  the  world  to  assume  the  Domini- 
caa  robe.  Still  more  wonderful  was  Savonarola's  influence  over 
^OdnKf  Mad  their  response  to  his  appeals  is  a  prunf  of  the 
*— 1— power  of  his  goodacM  sad  purity.  He  ociBnizcd  the 
boy*  of  Florence  fn  a  species  of  lacnso  aiilltls,  an  inner  tepublic, 
with  its  own  maKistrates  and  oflTicials  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  hi  j  rules  for  the  holy  life.  It  was  with  the  aid  of  these 
youthful  enthusiasts  (hat  Savonarola  arranged  the  religious 
cuoiv^  cii  14^,  wbea  the  dtiscnagave  their  costliest  pc^sessions 
in  alms  to  the  poor,  and  tonsured  monks,  crowned  »  i;h  (lowers, 
sang  lauds  and  performed  wild  dances  for  the  glory  of  God.  In 
the  same  spirit,  and  to  point  the  doctrine  of  renunciation  of 
woridbr  cajoyiacats,  lie  oeicbnted  tlw  csnivalaf  1497  by  ibe 
iuHMs"  kandniref  thevuMei  "  (U.  nsaks  and  atber  oblecu 
pen  aininstO  the  carnival  festivities,  indecent  books  and  pictures, 
&c.)  in  the  Piaxxa  dells  Signoria.  A  Venetian  merchant  is  known 
to  have  bid  37,000  gold  florins  for  (he  doomed  vanities,  bu(  the 
scandalised  authorities  not  only  rejected  his  offer  but  added  his 
portrait  to  the  pile.  Nfj \  t  ri  IilIlss  the  artistic  value  of  thcolijccls 
consumed  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  some  wrileis.  'i  here 
is  no  proof  tbat  aay  book  or  painting  of  real  merit  was  sacrificed, 
aad  Savoosnh  «ss  oeHber  foa  to  stt  nor  to  learning.  On  the 
caotiary,  so  grest  ms  Usiopect  for  both  tbat,  iHien  there  was  a 
qBCStioo  of  selling  the  Medkl  Bbniy  to  pay  that  fsaiily'a  debts, 
be  nred  the  collection  at  the  of  tbe  convent  purse. 

Mr  .n.-  '  i'i^  events  were  taking  a  turn  hostile  to  "!.<  |  r  or. 
AkjLAiulcs  VI.  had  long  ngrcttcd  the  cniranchisecncai  ut  bi 


Mark's  from  the  rule  of  the  Lombard  Dominicans,  and  now, 
having  seen  a  tra.iscript  of  one  of  Savor^arola  i  denu 
of  his  crimes,  resolv  ed  to  silence  this  dariitg  ptcacber. 

Biibery  was  the  &r:sl  wcaj>on  employed,  and  a  car-   

ihiial's  hat  was  held  out  as  a  bait.  But  Savonarola  pitfi, 
in<i;t!iiantly  spurned  the  oflcr,  replying  to  it  from  the 
pulpit  with  the  pvopbetic  woids:  "  No  hat  will  1  have  hut  that 
of  a  martyr,  reddened  with  aiy  ewa  blood. "  80  kag  as 
King  Chaocs  teaudacd  la  ita^  Alasader's  concern  for  his  own 
safely  prevented  vigorous  neasaics  against  the  friar.  But  no 
R  r^'a  ever  forgot  an  rr  .  -iv.  He  bided  his  time,  and  the  trans- 
lot  siiaiion  of  sccplirat  Horcnce  into  an  austerely  Christian 
republic  claiming  the  Saviour  as  its  head  only  increased  his 
revive  to  crush  tbe  oun  who  had  wrought  this  marvcL  The 
potent  duke  of  Milan,  Ludovico  Sforza,  and  other  foes  were 
labouring  (or  (be  same  end,  and  already  in  Jidy  1495  a  papal 
brief  had  couitMMHly  summoned  Savonarola  to  Rome.  In  terms 
of  equsl  oouftiqr  the  ptior  declined  the  inviutioa,  aor  did  bo 
obey  a  oeoood,  Im  softfy  araided,  in  September.  TbeacaiBea 
thiid,  threatening  Florence  with  an  interdict  in  case  of  renewed 
refosaL  Savonarola  disregarded  the  command,  but  went  to 
preach  for  a  while  in  other  Tuscan  cities.  Hut  in  I-cnt  his  cele- 
brated sermons  upon  Amos  were  delivered  in  the  duomo,  and 
again  he  urged  the  necessity  of  reforming  the  chiirch,  striving  by 
ingenious  arguments  to  reconcile  rebellion  against  .Mcucder 
with  unalterable  5delity  to  the  Holy  See.  All  Italy  recognized 
that  Savonarola's  voice  was  arousing  s  storm  that  might  shake 
even  the  power  of  Rome.  Alive  to  the  danger,  tbe  pope  knew 
tiMU  bis  foe  must  be  crushed,  sod  the  religious  carnival  ol  1496 
afforded  s  good  pretext  for  stronger  proceedings  against  Um. 
The  threatened  anathema  was  deferred,  but  a  brief  uniting  St 
Mark's  to  a  new  Tuscan  branch  of  the  Doniinicans  now  deprived 
Savonarola  of  his  independent  power.  However,  in  the  beginning 
of  1407  the  I'iagnoni  were  again  in  office,  w  ith  the  prior's  staunch 
friend,  Francesco  Valori,  at  their  head.  In  March  the  a.«.pect  of 
•flairs  changed.  The  Arrabbiati  abd  the  Mcdiccan  foctioa 
cnergcd  political  diGferences  in  their  COBUnoa  hatred  to  SavOM 
Rila.  Pioo  de*  Medici's  frah  attempt  to  re-entar  ngteaca 
fsfled;  aevartbdeia  hia  foOowen  cenilinicd  their  faitzignes, 
and  party  spirit  incressed  in  virukace.  Tbedtlaeas  were  growing 
weary  of  the  monastic  austerities  impoaed  on  thm,  and  Alex- 
ander fore-^.iw  that  his  revenge  was  at  hand. 

A  signory  openly  hostile  to  Savonarola  took  office  in  May,  and 
on  Ascension  Day  his  enemies  ventured  on  active  insult.  JIS$ 
pulpit  in  the  duomo  was  defiled,  an  ass's  skin  spread 
over  the  ctishion,  and  sharp  nails  fixed  in  the  board  ' 
on  which  be  wotdd  strike  bis  hand.  The  outrsge  wsa 
discovered  and  remedied  before  the  sl'rviccb(KUliBBd,althon^ 
theArrabUsUbsU  filled  (he  cbincb  sod  eves  soHBit  to  atlsnpt 
his  life,  SawoMrola  kept  Us  composure  sod  di^vered  so  Im* 
pressivc  sermon.  Rut  the  signory,  in  feigned  anxiety  for  the 
public  peace,  b<^soug)it  him  to  suspend  his  discourses.  Shmdy 
afterwards  the  (hruatcncd  bull  of  cxcoramunication  was  launched 
against  him,  and  Fri  Mariano  was  in  Rome  stimulatiog  the 
pope  s  wr.ith.  Savonarola  remained  undaunted.  The  sentence 
was  null  and  Vbi<l,  he  said.  His  mission  wa.s  divinely  inspired; 
and  Akiander,  elected  sintomacally  and  kdco  with  criiucs,  was 
Botnepope.  Nevertfaciess  tbe  reading  of  the  bull  in  the  duomo 
irith  tbe  appropriate,  tcnifying  ceremonial  nade  a  deep  bn- 
pression  on  the  Florentines.  And  now,  the  Arrabl^stl  li^oiy 
putting  no  check  on  the  Compagnacd,  the  city  returned  to  tbe 
wanton  licence  of  Lorenzo's  reign.  But  in  July  Savonarohi's 
friends  were  again  in  power  and  did  their  best  to  have  his  ex- 
communication removed.  Mranxvhilc  party  strife  was  stilled  by 
an  {HitbrcAk  ol  the  plague.  During  this  time  Rome  was  horror- 
struck  by  the  mysterfoiB  murder  of  the  young  duke  of  Gandia, 
and  the  bewawd  pope  BKnuned  hii  sob  arith  the  wildest  grief. 
Savoosada  addvcaMd  to  tha  pantiB  b  letter  of  condolence, 
boldly  urging  Idm  to  bov  to  tha  wniaiBcavcaaBd  repent  whila 
there  was  yet  time. 

Tiic  plague  ended,  Vlorrnce  was  plunged  in  fnih  troubles 
from  Meditxaa  iatiigues,  and  a  cmt^niacy  for  the  restoraiioa 
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of  Pieio  WBs  discovcnd.  'ABong  the  fpn  kading  dtuens 
concerned  in  the  plot  was  Benurdo  del  Kero,  a  very  aged  mta 

of  lui  y  l.ilt  nts  and  pic-hlnii.  Tlic  poiif,;!o;iicr,  Fmnrcsro  V.ilori, 
U-Scd  hiA  aUungcil  ialluc^jcc  to  obtain  ihcir  condemnation,  and 
all  five  were  put  to  death.  It  is  said  that  at  least  Bernardo 
tlf!  Nero  would  have  been  spared  had  Savoaarola  rai-^d  his 
voice,  but,  although  refraining  from  any  active  part  apriiiiit  tlic 
prisoaers,  the  prior  would  not  ask  mercy  for  them.  1  his  siience 
pnmd  Utal  to  his  popularity  with  moderate  men,  gave  new 
■dhCMits  to  ^  Anabbiali,  and  wbettcd  tbe  fuiy  «!  the  pope, 
Sfom  ud  aO  poliatate*  ndl  diipoaed  to  tbs  Madki  factioD. 
He  wat  now  interdicted  booLjnacfaisg  even  in  hb  own  oonveot 
and  again  summoned  to  Sone.  As  before,  the  naadate  was 
disobeyed.  He  rcfraincr!  frtirn  public  prc.ichl.Tf,  bvit  held  con- 
ferences in  St  Mark's  with  large  gathcriugs  of  liii  disciples,  and 
defied  the  interdict  on  Christmas  Day  by  publicly  cdcbntting 
m^ss  and  beading  a  pttxrcssion  through  the  cloisters. 

The  year  149S,  in  which  Savonarola  was  to  die  a  martyr's 
death,  opened  amid  seemingly  favourable  auspices.  The  Pia^;- 
noni  were  a^aia  at  ihe  head  of  the  state,  and  by  their  rc  j  icsi 
the  prior  tesoined  bis  sennoDS  io  the  dooaio^  while  his  dearest 
dite^le,  Pfft  Domenloo  BtMwvklnl,  filled  the  pulpit  <rf  St  loieiiw. 
For  the  last  time  the  carnival  was  again  kept  with  tUrangc 
religious  festivities,  and  some  valuable  ImoIcs  and  worlts  of  art 
were  L.iiT  lire;',  in  a  f.ci  r  Tn!  Ijonfirc  of  "  vaniliri."  Bill  mninrit.j; 
briefs  jKJurcd  in  fw2i  Kom:;  llic  fiO[K  li.id  rc.id  ore  of  S.i\ora- 
rola'-s  recent  sermons  cti  KmvIi;,,  (he  city  itiili  v.a>  threatened 
with  iotcrdict,  and  the-  1  l-rctirini.-  amti.i- saiior  cuulii  b.irely 
obtain  a  short  delay.  Now  tt>o  the  Pia^noni  qj:; ltd  office; 
the  new  signory  was  less  friendly,  and  the  prior  was  persuaded 
Iqf  his  adherents  to  retire  to  St  Mark's.  TbCTC  he  continued  to 
preach  with  unabated  seal;  and,  ainoe  the  franeo  of  Fkfenoe 
deplored  the  hns  of  hi*  twrhingi,  one  day  in  the  week  waa  set 
o|>;irt  for  ihcra.  The  signory  tried  to  conciliate  the  pope  by 
ndaling  the  wonderful  spiritual  effects  of  their  presichcr's  words, 
but  Alexander  w  as  (iSiduriitc.  'rt;c  i  Iorc-n;i:ii:s  must  citlicr 
silence  the  w.ir.  tlicni^cUxs,  or  send  him  to  be  judged  by  a  Rc.iian 
tribunal. 

Undismayed  by  pcrv>nal  danger,  Savonarola  rcsohcd  to  appeal 
to  all  Quistcndom  against  the  unrighteons  pontiff,  and 
despatched  kttcis  to  tbe  rulen  of  Europe  adjuripg  them  to 
asaeinUe  n  council  to  condemn  this  antipope.  Tbe  council  of 
Coostaaee.  and  the  deposition  of  JohaXXUL,  veiesatnlacteiy 
precedents  still  remembered  by  tbe  worid.  One  of  thoe  letters 

ti'  i:  L'  ;n-..nip!rd  :\w\  sent  to  Rome  by  the  dute  of  .\Jibn  (it  iS 
u^i:t)  ptuvcJ  J  to  tht-  friar.  The  papal  thrcits  were  now  too 
urgent  to  be  disrcgardi  1,  a  i  l  the  cowed  signory  entreated 
Savonarola  to  put  an  end  to  his  sermons.  He  rductaally  obeyed, 
and  concluded  his  hut  ducoww  With  the  tcndoot  aod  swst 

touching  farewelL 

The  government  now  hoped  that  Alexander  v,  o>;ld  be  appeased 
and  Floicnce  allowed  to  bitatbe  Iccdiy.  But  although  silenced 
the  piopbet  was  doomed,  aod  tbe  fbOy  of  his  disciples 

.  pie^tated  his  fate.  A  creature  of  the  Arrabbiaii, 
a  Franciscan  friar  named  Francesco  di  Puglia,  chal- 
lenged Savonarola  10  j  rove  t)ic  (ru;!i  cf  Iiis  (in<  rrincs 
by  the  ordeal  of  fire.  At  first  the  prior  trtr'nl  il  c  pr.ivocitton 
with  merited  contempt,  but  his  too  zca!' 'ir  ti  fil.:  I  ra  l  ^omc  i  :o 
acccptctl  the  challenge.  And,  when  the  t  raiitii)  -m  d.-.  l  ui  d  1  ?!.it 
he  would  enter  the  fire  with  Savonarola  alone,  I  ii  I)i  r-- nico 
protested  his  willingness  to  enter  it  with  any  one  in  defence  of  lis 
master's  cause.  As  Savonarola  raettitdy  declined  the  trial, 
the  Franciscan  deputed  a  Convert,  one  Giuliaao  dd  SondinelB, 
In  CO  through  the  onleal  with  Fri  Domenico.  There  were  lonf; 
preliminary  disputes.  Savonarola,  perceiving  !bit  a  tr^p  v.: 
being  laid  for  him,  discountenanced  the  "  c^ik  nrncnt  "  until 
li:s<,dme  r  j'.;.!,_'i[>  ;it  '.v.i:.  at  1.  t  ovirfi  irne  tty  the  fanaticism  of 
his  followers.  Aided  by  the  signoiy,  which  was  playing  into  the 
bands  of  Rome,  the  Arrabbiati  and  Compagnacci  pressed  the 
natlcr  on,  aod  the  way  was  now  dear  for  Savonarola's  dcstruc* 
tkn. 

Ob  the  yth  of  April  1498  ao  iBBCBW  thiQBf  fUhend  Is  tbe 


Piam  dclla  Signoria  to  enjoy  the  barbantfll  i%ht.  Two  thkfc 

banks  of  combiatiblcs  40  yds.  long,  with  a  narrow  space  between, 

had  been  err.-trd  in  front  of  the  palace,  and  Cve  liuaJred  i^jldjers 
kept  a  wide  circle  dear  of  ihc  crowd,  ikiiuc  vvriteri  avtr  that  Lbe 
piles  were  charged  with  gunpowder.  The  Dotnir-.ic.ans  from  one 
side,  the  Frsnciscans  from  the  other,  martliLd  in  b.jk-mn  pro- 
ce  sion  to  the  Liiggia  dci  Lanri,  wlii;.h  had  betn  divided  by  a 
hoarding  into  two  separate  coiniwrl meats.  The  Dominicans 
were  led  by  Savonaida  cairying  the  host,  which  be  rcvcrcntljr 
deposited  on  an  altar  pr^Mtd  in  hit  portion  of  the  loggia.  Tht 
magiatntcs  tlgnaDcd  to  the  two  rhampiniw  to  advaaee.  Fift 
Oomeoico  atcpped  iDnnid,  but  neither  Rnodlnelli  nor  Fii 
Fftttcewo  appeared.  The  naneikans  b^an  to  urge  fantastic 
objections,  and,  whn  Savonarol.i  insiited  tliat  hi*  champion 
il:ouId  bear  the  Lost,  they  tried  out  against  the  sacrikgc  wf 
exposit\q  the  Redeemer's  body  to  the  fl.itiH"-.  All  was  turmoil 
and  confusion,  the  crowd  frantic.  And,  although  RondinelU 
had  not  come,  the  signory  sent  angry  messages  to  ask  why  the 
Dominicans  dcbycd  the  trial.  It  was  now  late  in  the  day,  and 
a  stoA  shower  gave  the  authorities  a  pretext  for  declaring  that 
heaven  waa  againtt  the  ordcaL  The  Fiandscans  slipped  away 
onobaerved,  but  Savonanh  nMng'tbe  best  attcovtcd  to  lead 
his  monks  across  the  piaxxa  in  the  same  sdenm  order  as  before. 
On  this  the  popular  fury  burst  forth.  Defrauded  of  their  bloody 
dlvcr-ion,  the  people  were  wild  with  raf;e.  Fr.\  (iiroiarvi's 
puv.cr  was  suddenly  at  an  end.  Neither  he  n'lr  his  brethren 
would  have  b'.e  i  to  rcarli  St  Mark's  liut  for  the  devoUfi  help  of 
Salviati  and  his  men.  Against  the  real  culprits,  the  Franciscans, 
no  anger  was  felt;  the  zealous  prior,  the  prophet  and  lawgiver 
of  Florence,  was  made  the  popular  scapegoat.  Notwithstanding 
the  anguish  that  must  have  filled  his  heart,  the  (allea  maa 
pnaoved  his  digm'ty  and  calm.  Mounting  hb  own  pulpit  in  St 
Markli  he  quietly  rdated  the  events  of  the  day  to  tbe  fthbAd 
assembled  in  the  church,  and  then  withdrew  to  his  cell,  while ibs 
mob  on  the  square  outside  was  clamouring  for  his  blood. 

Tlie  next  morning,  the  signory  having  decreed  the  prior's 
banishment,  Franre^ro  Valori  and  other  leading  Piagnoni 
hurried  to  him  to  concert  measures  for  his  s.ifciy. 
Meanwhile  the  governmcnl  decided  on  his  arrest,  and 
no  sooner  was  this  made  public  than  the  populace 
mshed  to  the  aiuch  of  the  convent  The  doois  of 
St  hlaifc^  were  haatDy  iccuied,  and' Savoaatela  dteineieJ 
Ibit  U»  idhoenta  had  tHCitt||y  piepaMd  anna  and  munitions 
and  were  ready  to  stand  a  stege    The  ^noiy  sent  to 

order  all  laymen  to  quit  the  cluiiler,  and  a  Fperial  sumnMiii 
to  Vaiuii.  Ai:<T  .^anie  liei-it.ition  the  latter  obeyed.  hopMij 
by  his  inlhieiire  to  rally  all  the  I'iac;nnni  to  the  rescue,  i'r^t 
he  was  murdered  in  the  street,  and  his  palace  sacked  by  the 
mob.  The  monks  and  their  few  remaining  friends  made  a  mo«t 
desperate  defence.  In  vain  Savonarola  besought  them  to  lay 
down  tbdranM.  When  the  church  was  finally  stormed  Savona- 
rola waft  ieen  pmylag  at  the  altar,  and  Fii  Domc&ioo,  armed  with 
an  enomous  candlestick,  goardiog  hln  firou  the  bbws  of  tbe 
mob.  A  few  disciples  dragged  their  beloved  master  to  the  inner 
bbrary  and  urged  him  to  escape  by  the  window.  He  hesitated, 
seemed  abu  t  ;<>  consent,  when  a  cowardly  nii  r.t:,  one  >!,ibtcs'.a 
Sacramoro,  i.-itd  out  that  the  shepherd  should  liy  down  his  l:fe 
for  his  flock.  Thereupon  S  i'.  or.arol  i  f.irnc  I.  tude  farewell  to 
the  brethren,  and,  accompanied  by  the  faithful  Domenico, 
quietly  surrendered  to  his  enemies.  Later,  betrayed  by  the 
same  Maiaicsta,  Fri  Silvestro  waa  also  adied.  The  pritonett 
were  conveyed  to-  the  Palazzo  Vecchlo^  and  Saveaanla  waa 
hidged  in  the  tower  cell  which  had  ooce  harboured  Cosin»  de* 
Medid. 

Now  came  .m  CTt'lfnnt  brief  from  the  \>o;>c.  His  v.  t I]  beloved 
Florentines  were  true  ro-is  ol  the  thureh.  but  nrjil  ciuwn  their 
good  deeds  by  ('.--[iatrlnri^'  the  erlminal.  to  Kome.  Sior.-a  vas 
equally  rejoiced  by  tl.c  nt  w-^.  and  ihc  only  fiotcntitic  who  could 
have  perhaps  saved  S  1  .ne  ar  j1,\  s  life,  Charles  of  France,  had  died 
on  the  day  of  the  ordeal  by  fire.  Thus  another  of  the  friar's 
prdphedea  was  verified,  and  its  fullilment  cost  him  bii  sole 
The  liiiMiiy  icf  used  to  aMd  tbcir  jiriMiien  to  Boac^ 
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but  tbey  did  Rome's  bebrst;^  Sa\'onaroiA's  judges  were  chosen 
bum  lib  bitterest  foes.  Day  after  day  he  was  tortoitd,  and  in 
Ui  agooy,  «itli «  fimaie  weakened  fay  ooaitut  aiMtcfity  and  the 
■Maud  ftcda  ef  the  futt  waaatha,  be  nede  tvcqr  eilnihifcw 
doeeaded  hjf  tia  mmwilin,  Bnt  directly  be  wis  leleaaed 
fpom  tbe  nek  he  elwayt  withdrew  the  confessions  uttered 
in  the  delirium  of  pain.  These  being  I'kj  in'ohtrctit  to  mtvc  for 
1  It  jil  report,  a  fais*  account  of  the  fri.ir's  avowals  was  drawn 
u;>  ar.i5  published. 

Though  physically  unable  to  resist  torture,  Savonarola's 
rleamcss  of  mind  returned  whenever  he  was  at  peace  in  his  cell. 
So  long  as  writing  materials  were  allowed  him  be  employed 
himself  io  making  a  commentary  on  tbe  Psalms,  in  which  he 
mtated  all  bis  doctriact.  Aknader  was  frantkaUy  eager  to 
flee  Us  caoBy  dk  in  Romie;  But  tbe  signoiy  la^ed  Ibat  the 
false  prophet  shotild  suffer  death  before  tbe  Florentines  whom 
be  had  so  kmg  led  astray.  The  matter  was  finally  compromise. 
A  second  mock  tri.il  was  held  by  two  apostolic  commisslorcrs 
specially  appoir.tcd  by  the  pope.  One  of  the  new  judges  was  a 
Wnetian  goner j1  of  the  Dominicans,  the  other  a  Spaniard. 
Meanwhile  the  trial  of  Brothers  Domenico  and  Silvestro  was  still 
in  pru|;ress.  Tbe  former  remained  faithful  to  hb  master  and 
himself.  No  extremity  of  torture  could  make  bim  recant  or 
extract  a  syllable  to  Savonarola's  hurt;  be  steadfastly  repeate  d 
hia  belief  ia  tbe  dMaity  of  tbe  prior's  adiabiL  FiiSavcstru 
«a  tbe  coBtniy  gave  my  at  meie  of  tbe  radt,  aad  tUi  sec  r 
«f  beavenly  visions  owned  bfaBMlf  wd  bli  Batter  fBfll^  ot  every 
eruae  bud  to  their  charge. 

The  two  commissioners  soon  ended  their  task.  They  had  the 
pope's  orders  that  Savonarola  was  to  die  "  even  were  he  a  second 
Jolin  the  Baptist."  On  three  sutre^sivc  day-s  they  "  ex.irnineil  " 
the  prior  with  worse  torturc:>  than  before.  But  he  now  resisted 
paia  liettcr,  aad,  although  more  than  once  a  promise  to  recant 
was  extorted  from  bim,  be  reasserted  bis  iaaocence  when  un- 
bound, crying  out,  "  My  Cod,  I  denied  Tbee  for  fear  of  pain." 
Qa  ibe  cveniag  of  tbe  asad  of  May  ewifenre  of  dcatb  vaa  pro- 
Bovaced  on  tea  aad  his  two  dbdpka.  Savaaanla  listened 
unmoved  to  tbe  awful  words,  and  then  quietly  resumed  his 
iatciTuptcd  devotions.  Fri  Domenico  exulted  in  tbe  thought 
of  dying  by  bis  mastCf^  ride;  M  SflVNtlDb  €D  the  OODlimry, 
rivcd  with  despair. 

The  only  favour  Savonarola  craved  hcfnrc  dr.ith  w.is  a  short 
interview  with  bis  fellow  victims.  This  tbe  signory  unwillingly 
gnatod.  The  memorable  meeting  took  place  in  the  ball  of  the 
Gaqaeccato.  Doringtbdr  forty  daysof  confinement  and  torture 
each  «ae  had  bcco  taU  that  the  others  had  recanted,  and  tbe  false 
Mgoct  af  Savooafob's  ceaJdaion  bad  bcea  aboiAi  to  tbe  two 
flsoaka.  The  three  weie  BOW  bee  to  fseelbr  the  inttiM  Fit 

Domenico's  lo>-alty  had  never  wavered,  and  the  «nk SIvattro's 
enthusiasm  rekindled  at  sight  of  his  chief.  Savonarola  prayed 
»ith  the  two  men,  gave  them  his  blessing,  and  exhorted  them 
by  tbe  memory  of  their  Saviour's  crucifixion  to  submit  meekly 
to  Ibeir  fate.  Midnight  was  long  pa^t  when  Savonarola  was  led 
back  to  bis  cell  Jacopo  NiccoUni,  one  of  a  religious  fraternity 
dedicated  to  consding  tbe  last  boon  of  condemned  men ,  remained 
■itb  biB.  Speot  with  weikasas  aad  fatigue  be  asked  leave  to 
RSI  bb  bead  oa  bk  conpaalon^  tap,  and  q(dd4y  fdl  talo  a  qobt 
deep.  As  >nocoliDlt<ii»in,  tbe  inartyr's  face  became  aercne  and 
imiling  as  a  cluld's.  On  awaking  be  addressed  kind  words  to  the 
eompassionate  brother,  and  then  prophesied  that  dire  calamilica 
would  befall  Florence  during  the  reign  of  a  pope  named  Clement. 
The  carefolly  wcBwiwI  pwdlctioe  via  veilAed  bf  tbe  dcge  ol 

Tbe  execution  took  place  tbe  next  morning.  A  scaffold, 
connected  by  a  wooden  bridge  with  the  magistrates'  rostrum, 
^  bad  been  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  piles  of  the 

acdeal  bad  stood.  At  oae  cad  of  the  platfdm  was  a 
bnge  cnaa  whb  fanota  heaped  at  its  base.  As  tbe 
piiMWn.  clad  in  penitential  haircloth,  were  led  across  tbe  bridge, 
waatee  bo>'s  thrust  sh.irp  stitks  between  the  planks  to  wound 
their  fee!  rir=;  ramc  the  ccrcrrinnia!  of  degradation.  Sacer- 
dotal robes  were  tbiowo  over  the  vioiinsa  *Bd  then  roughly 


stripped  of!  by  two  Dominicans,  tbe  bishop  of  Vasona  and  the 
prior  of  Sta  Maria  Novella.  To  the  bishop's  formula, "  I  separate 
thee  ftoat  tbe  cbincb  laOitaBt  and  tbe  church  tiionphaat," 
Savaaawh  wpUsd  hi  tea  tonea,  *  Not  from  the  church  trimaph- 
ant;  that  is  beyond  thy  power."  By  a  refinement  of  cruelty 
Savonarola  was  the  last  to  suffer.  His  disciples'  bodies  already 
dangled  from  the  arms  of  the  cross  before  he  wa.s  hung  on  the 
centre  beam.  Then  the  pile  was  fired.  For  a  mnmcnt  the  wind 
blew  the  tlanies  a--ide,  leaving  the  corj)M-s untouched.  "A  miracle," 
cried  the  weeping  Piagnoni;  but  then  the  fire  leapt  up  and 
ferocious  yells  of  triumph  rang  from  the  mob.  At  duslc  the 
martyrs'  remaiia  were  collected  in  a  cart  and  thrown  into  tbe 
Amo. 

Savoaanla's  party  waa  apfakeat^  anmliilated  by  bis  death, 

but,  «bai  la  1 519-1530  Fmocewas  exposed  to  tbe  bonon 
predicted  by  him,  the  most  heroic  defenders  of  hi';  I  rlovcd  if 
ungrateful  dty  were  Piagnoni  who  ruled  their  lives  hy  his  [>rte  cpls 
and  revered  his  memory  .a.s  that  of  a  s,iint. 

Savonarola's  writines  may  be  clas<*<l  in  three  cairgntin; — (i) 
numerous  iermons,  collected  mainly  by  Lorcnra  Violi.  one  o(  his 
nio»t  entbuaiaatic  hearers;  (a)  an  immcntc  number  of  devotional 
and  moral  csays  and  sooie  thcdogicaJ  work*,  of  which  //  TfHmft 
dMta  Ctou  Is  the  chief :  (3)  a  few  short  poems  and  a  political  treatne 
on  the  (;ovrmmrnt  of  Ktoirence.  Although  his  faith  in  the  dogmas 
iif  Kirm.in  Catholic  Church  never  swer»ed,  hk streauoua protests 
d^^iinst  pirial  corruptions,  his  reliance  on  the  Bible  as  his  surtat 
^\'iilr,  .iHil  his  intense > moral  eartirstti<'s<i  undoubtedly  coflaect 
^vuaaruU  with  the  movement  that  her.ilded  the  Reformation. 

BlBLIocaAPHT.— A.  Rudt'llarh.  llUronymut  Savonarola  uni 
leiiu  Ztii,  tui  dtn  QmlUm  dartnUlU  (HamhurK.  ;  Karl  Meier, 
CirolatHO  Savenanla,  ams  possfHthrUt  handicknJUichfn  QueUem 
dnrcesttlU  (Berlin,  1*36);  Padre  Vincrnzo  Marchcsc.  Sloria  di  S. 
Marco  di  Firrr.ze  (Florence,  iSss);  K.  T.  Pcrrcns,  y#/*m<"  Sap»- 
Hnri>lti.  sa  nf,  icj  pr^Jta^lions.  sri  uril!  (Paris,  ISM);  R.  R.  Madden, 
Tke  Life  and  Martyrdom  of  (.ii'oi'Smo  .Stiicnarota,  Sec.  (London.  i'<.S4); 
Bartolommco  Acjuarone,  Vita  dt  Frd  Crronimo  Savonarola  (Aks- 
undria,  1857);  L.  von  Ranke,  "  Savonarola  und  dte  Florentiniscbe 
Republik  "  in  his  Uitt.-biogr.  Sluditn  (Lciprig,  1877).  The  sUndaRl 
modem  work  on  Savonarola  is  Panjuale  Vulari's.  La  Sioria  di  Ad 
Cirolamo  Satonania  «  de'  tuoi  Umbt  (Florence,  i887)'b.i«d  on  an 
exhauttivestudy  of  theoriinnalauthontirsand  containing  a  number 
of  new  documents  (Enelish  translation  by  Linda  Vilbri,  London. 
l88<>).  For  the  orthoiiox  Catholic  view  ace  L.  Pastor's  (7rsi ';uA.'e 
der  PdptU,  vol.  iii.  (Freiburg  i.  B..  18*6-1896)  and  Zur  Beurtcilung 
Savomtraiat  (189^).  which  are  very  hostile  to  the  friar,  and  H.  Lucas. 
S.  J.,  Cintamo  SmonateUt  (London,  1890).  Among  other  recent 
works  P.  Villari  and  E.  Casanova  have  published  a  Stata  dipreiidm 
e  scritti  di  Frd  Girotamo  Smmtarola  con  nuovi  docnmenii  (I^orence, 
1898);  //  Sax-onarola  e  la  criliea  tfdtica  (Horcnce,  I900},  a  aelectioa 
of  translations  froin  tlic  German.  See  a\so  Schnitser,  QuelUn  ttad 
Forsckungen  sur  C«uhuiUt  Smenarola*  (1903).  (L.  V.} 

SAVOHT,  HB  VniUH  800VELU  Bast.  (1816-1895)1 
Biitiab  caifBaa,  «b»  beta  m  the  joib  ot  Ifovnbv  t8}6,  in 
Ixmdoa.    He  catered  St  Bartboloniewli  Boq^  In  1844, 

becoming  M.R.C.S.  in  1847,  and  F.R.C.S.  in  1851.  From  i84g 
to  iSjg  he  was  demonstrator  of  anatomy  and  operative  surgery 
at  St  B.iriho!omcw's,  and  for  many  years  curator  of  t!ic 
museum,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  pathological  and  pli>  >io- 
logical  work.  In  1859  he  succeeded  Sir  James  Paget  ;:5  letturer 
on  general  anatomy  and  physiology.  In  1861  be  became  as.M.staot 
surgeon,  and  in  1S67  surgeon,  holdtag  tha  btter  {>ost  till  1891; 
and{romi869toi889bewaslecttiieroBsiiigny.  IatbeCoUq|e 
of  Soifeoas  be  was  a  man  of  tbe  greatest  Infliieaoe,  aad  t*aa 
presidrat  for  foor  aacceiiiwi  years,  1885-1888.  As  Hontcriaa 
professor  of  eompefBtive  anatomy  and  physiology  (1850-1861), 
he  lcc*.i:red  on  "  General  Physiology  "  and  the  "  Phy'ioIop>'  of 
Food."  In  1884  he  dcLvcred  the  Bradshaw  Lecture  on  the 
"  Pathology  of  Cancer."  In  tSS;  he  delivered  the  Hunterian 
Oration.  In  1R70,  at  Cork,  he  had  declared  against  "  Listerism  " 
at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  "  the  last  pubHe 
eipreasioB,"  it  has  been  said,  "  by  a  prominent  surgeon  against 
the  now  aeccplcd  method  of  modem  surgery."  In  1887  lia 
became  flmgeon-atiaeidinaiy  to  Queea  Victoria,  aad  in  1890 
be  waa  made  a  baronet.  Savory,  who  «aa  enable  operator,  but 
averse  from  exhibitions  of  brilliancy,  was  a  powerful  and  autboii* 
tative  man  in  his  profession,  his  lucidity  of  expression  being 
almoit  as  valu  iMe  .v;  his  Rreat  k:, iiv.lt:. of  pliy^o ilogy  and 
aaatoipy.   Ue  died  in  Loudon  ou  ibc  41b  of  March  li^s. 
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SAVOY.  HOUSB  OP.  a  dyaaMy  which  ruled  over  the  territory 
«t  Sftvoy  Mtd  Picdmoat  (or  nine  ecBtvrieii.  end  mw  ttigM  ever 
the  UifdOB  of  Italy.  Tbe  line  of  Savoy  was  known  to  the 
Ronum  ddrbif  the  aeefine  of  the  empire:.  In  (he  sih  century 

lIiL'  icrritury  was  conquered  by  ihc  Burguu  lij ii:  ,  and  formed 
pxil  of  lljcii  kingdom;  nearly  a  hundred  ycui  laicr  ii  was 
occupied  by  the  Franks.  It  was  included  in  Charlcmacnc's 
empire  and  was  divMlud  by  him  into  counltfs,  whirh  evolved  there 
as  elsewhere  into  .'iLieditary  fiefs;  but  after  the  break-up  of 
Charlemagne's  empire,  the  Burgundian  kingdom  revived  and 
Skvoy  was  again  absorbed  in  it.  After  the  collapse  of  that 
mmichy  iu  terriioriet  peaied  to  the  Genua  kiag^  and  Savoy 
was  divided  between  the  eounta  of  PMMenM^  of  Alboo,  of  Gei, 
of  Bresae,  of  the  Gcoevek,  of  Bfaurieone^thelonla^Batobliit. 
of  Zihringen,  &c.,  and  several  prelates. 

The  founder  of  the  house  of  S,'.\  j  .  is  Uit;1:i  rki  Riancamano 
(Humbert  the  WhitC-hauded),  a  fi-udat  lucu  uiicertain  but 
probably  Teutonic  descent,  who  in  too?  wa*  count  of 
Salmourenc  in  the  Viennots,  in  1017  of  Nyon  un  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  and  in  1024  of  the  Val  d'Aosta  on  [  he 
eastern  slope  of  the  Western  Alps.  In  10J4  he  obtained 
part  of  Maurienne  as  a  reward  for  helping  King  Coorad  the  Salic 
to  nake  food  his  daims  on  Buifundy.  He  alio  obtained  the 
Muntteof  Savoy,  BcOqr.pait  of  tbeTanntaiH^aiidUieChablais. 
With  these  territortea  Unherto  fommandfd  dmn  of  tbe  gnat 
Alpine  passes,  via.  the  Mont  Cenis  and  the  two  St  Bernards. 
In  the  mranwhile  his  son  Odtlonc  r  in:,  t  Adelaide,  eldest 
daughter  and  hdrcss  of  Odclrico  Manfredi,  martjucAs  of  Su&a,  a 
descendant  of  .\rduino  of  Ivrea,  king  of  Italy,  who  ruled  over  the 
counties  of  Turin,  Auriatc,  Asti,  Bredufo,  Vercclli,  kc,  correspond- 
ing roughly  to  modem  Piedmont  an(i  part  of  Liguria  (104s) 
Umberto  died  some  time  after  1056  and  was  succeeded  by  bis 
son,  Amadeus  I.,  at  whose  dcailiHhe  OMintry  passed 
to  Oddone,  the  buaband  of  the  ceuatess  Adelaide. 
Oddonc  tlias  one  t*  nde  over  teniteika  on  botb  aidet  of  the 
Alps,  a  fact  which  was  to  dominate  the  policy  of  Savoy  tuUH 
i860;  its  situation  between  powerful  neighbours  accoontinf  for 
Its  vacillating  attitude,  whence  aro^e  the  charges  of  duplicity 
kvtUcd  agaiuiit.  many  of  its  rulers,  while  its  dominion  over  the 
Alpine  passes  brought  nr.any  advantaKfs.  (Jddone  datl  in  1060, 
and  was  SUCCecdwl  by  his  widow  .AdcUide;  but  before  her  dcalli 
in  lOQI  his  son,  I'ctcr  I.,  Ixcimc  count,  aiul  sub-.equcntly  the 
latier's  brother,  Atnadcuit  II.  Under  Humbert  U.  (1080) 
occurred  the  Cllt  dash  with  the  Picdmontesc  commtines,  but  he 
snd  his  sucteMon,  Amadeus  III.  (who  died  on  his  way  borne 
torn  the  enaades)  and  Thomas  L  (1189),  adopted  a 
"  poifgr  «f  eondliatiMi  towanU  than.  Thomas,  who 
re^ed  ontQ  iiri.  was  a  Chibdlioe  (n  poBlkt  and  greatly 
i  ;  .  !  rli.  ill  ;i  rt  incc  of  Savoy,  for  he  was  created  Imperial 
\  y^^:  iii.d  d^ijuifcii  important  extensions  of  territory  in  the 
liu>;iy,  \'aud  and  Komont  to  the  west  of  the  Alps,  and 
Cari^nano,  Tincrolo,  Moricalieri  and  Vigonc  to  the  cast;  he 
oImj  exorcised  sway  over  Geneva,  Allx:nf;a,  Savona  and  Saluzzo. 
At  his  death  these  territories  were  divided  among  his  sons, 
Tbuina!>  II.  obtaining  Piedmont,  Aimone  the  Clublais,  Peter 
and  Philip  other  fiefa»  and  AatadiniB  IV.>  the  eldest.  Savqy  and 
a  tmeni  eveiiordahip  over  his  brotbets'  estates.  Fetcr  visited 
England  sevenl  tbne^  one  «l  hb  nieces.  Eleanor  of  Fhovcoce, 
being  the  wife  of  the  Engiiah  king  Henry  III.,  and  another, 
SaiiLha,  wife  of  Richard,  catl  of  Cornwall.  Hcnr>'  :r'  fr;rcd 
great  hotmurs  on  IVttr,  cicatitig  hiiii  aul  of  Richmond,  aiiJ  gave 
him  a  palace  on  the  Thames,  known  as  Savoy  House.  Count 
Peter  also  accjuircd  fresh  territories  in  Vaud,  and  defeated 
Rudolph  of  Habsburg  at  Chillon.  Thomas's  other  sons  received 
fieis  and  bishoprics  abroad,  and  one  of  them,  Boniface,  was  made 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Thomas  II.,  after  capturing  several 
cities  and  csstks  is  IPScdinoot.  ioft  tbem  again  and  was  made 
priKner  by  the  dtisena  of  Tufo,  but  was  afterwards  Ithentcd. 
He  alone  of  the  sons  of  Thomas  L  left  male  hein.  and  bit  aoa 
Anadcus  V.  (1285-1313)  reunited  the  scattered  dominions  of 
his  house.  When  Amadeus  succeeded  to  the  throne  tin  -  win 
divided  into  the  county  of  Savoy  (his  own  territory),  it>c  pnaci- 


pality  of  Piedmont  ruled  by  his  nephew  Philip,  prince  o(  Achaea 
(a  ihle  acquired  Uuougli  bia  wife,  laabeib  of  Villehardouin, 
heiress  of  Achaea  and  the  Mofca),  niid  Vaud  ruled  by  his  brother 

Louis.   But  although  this  divfskm  was  formally  recognized  ia 

I2IJ5,  Amadeus  •ru  :i  L\  i!oi  in  enforLing  hii  o\wi  iuprcEii.  i  >  o  .  cr 
the  whole  country  ajid  .nakiiig  of  it  a  more  Lii:il:ed  sijlt  iJiia 
before,  and  by  war,  purcha.se  or  treaty  he  rcfijiticd  other  fiefs 
which  his  predecessors  had  lost.  He  fought  in  many  camp^ai^ns 
agairut  the  dauphiiksof  Vicnnois,  the  counts  of  Gcccvoiv,  -he 
people  of  Sion  and  Geneva,  the  marquesses  of  Saluuo  and  Mom  - 
ferrat,  and  the  barons  of  Faucigny.  He  also  acted  as  peacemaker 
between  France  and  acoon^anied  the  emperor  Hewy 

VII.  ol  Linembuig  «o  his  csficdUian  to  Italy,  reMganiaad  tbc 
finances  of  the  reslm  and  reinforced  the  Salic  law  of  auoBatiCli. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  tons,  Edward  (ijij-ijJo).  known  as 
"  the  Liberal,"  on  account  of  his  txtrav.;^;at.te,  and  .\imoiic,  (he 
Peaceful  {r.iJfT- 1  u.O,  who  itro\c  to  npair  the  liarn»  duac  lO 
the  stale  s  exc  hequer  by  his  prcdcccs-sor  and  proved 
one  of  the  bett  princes  of  his  line.  Antadcus  VI.  (1343- 
I383)i  ion  of  the  latter  (known  as  the  Conle  Verde  or 
Green  Count  because  of  the  costume  be  habitually  wore  at 
tourneys),  succeeded  at  the  age  of  nine.  He  won  a  reputation 
as  a  bol4  knight  in  the  fields  of  chivalry  and  in  the  cnsades, 
and  lie  nauguiated  a  new  policy  for  Ins  boose  by  devoting  noic 
attention  to  his  ItaUan  poucscioos  than  to  those  on  tbc  Frcndi 
side  of  the  Alps  and  in  Switzerland.  In  1 366  he  ted  an  expedit  ton 
to  the  East  against  the  Turks;  and  he  arbitrated  Ik-;  .Men  Mil.m 
and  tbc  bouse  of  Manlferrat  (i37';V  between  the  Siali^cii  and  iJw 
Visconti,  and  between  Venice  and  Genoa  after  the  •■  Uar  of 
Chioggia  "  (1381).  Amadeus  the  first  i<ivcreiga  tu  ielroduce 
a  system  of  gratuitous  legal  assistance  for  the  poor.  He  un< 
'fortunately  espoused  the  cause  of  Louis,  duke  of  .Anjou.aod 
while  aiding  that  pritice  in  his  aiicmpt  to  recover  the  kingdOB 
of  Naples  be  died  of  the  plague,  leaving  his  M^m  to  bis  aOB, 
Auadena  VII.,  the  CtttOs  Run  or  "  Red  Count  **  {i^s-tloi)» 
the  latter  added  Nice  (ijSQ  and  other  territories  to  his  domains. 

Daring  the  reign  of  Amadeus  VIII.  (1301-1440),  Savoy 
prospered  in  esery  way.  Tlie  count  exten  ltd  his  teRltOnCi 
both  in  Savoy  il^elf  and  In  IiaIv,  and  in  1416  wa$ 
crc.ited  duke  by  the  emiHTor  Si>;isrnund.  lie  wal  ^JJ^"" 
di>tinKuished  (or  his  wisdom  an<i  juytice,  and  in  1430 
he  promulg.Tlcvl  a  general  statute  of  l:i«s  for  the  whole  duchy, 
in  spite  of  the  opiMi-sit  ion  of  the  nobles  and  cities  whose  privileges 
were  thereby  curtailed  In  1434  he  retired  to  the  hermitage  of 
Ripaillc  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  but  continued  to  ooodtta  tbe 
ddef  affiin  of  tbe  state  and  to  medfatto  between  fcwdgB  Powcn, 
leaviiW  aaattm  oi  lett  iOHMrtaaoe  to  bis  son  Low's.  Five  yean 
later  the  council  of  Basd  by  a  strange  decision  elected  Amadetis 
pope,  in  spite  of  his  not  l>clne  a  piicst,  and  deposed  li  jgcnius  IV. 
.\madcus  accepted  tlie  dignity,  aji»umil]g  the  stjle  of  Felix  V., 
and  abdicated  the  dukedom.  For  nine  years  he  remained  pope, 
although  tie  tie\cr  went  to  Rome  and  onc-haif  of  Christendom 
regarded  hiln  as  an  anti-popc.  On  the  death  of  Eugenius  (144*) 
Thomas  of  i>ar£ana  was  elected  as  Nicholas  V.,  and  in  1449 
Amadeus  abdicated  and  returned  to  his  hcrmiuge  at  lt||tilkj 
where  be  died  two  years  later  (see  FUix  V.}. 

Under  Louis  Stvoy  began  to  dedine,  far  be  .was  iDUent, 
incapabtej  and  entirely  ruled  by  his  wOe,  Anne  of  Lusignan, 
daughter  of  tbe  king  of  Cypnis,  an  anibitioot  and  intriguing 
woni.in;  she  induced  him  to  fit  out  an  e.xjK:n.s;\ i-  t  T[>f lii lion  to 
Cyprus,  which  brought  him  no  advantage  save  the  b.irrcn  title 
of  king  of  Cyprus,  Jerusalem  and  .ArniLiii.i.  He  neglected  to 
make  good  the  chinis  which  he  might  liave  enforced  to  the  duchy 
of  Milan  on  the  death  of  Filipi>o  Maria,  the  last  Visconti  (1447). 
Hh  htter  years  were  troubled  by  con^racics  and  disscitsions  on 
the  part  of  the  nobles  and  even  of  bit  own  son,  Philip,  count  of 
Breate.  He  went  to  Fianc«  to  ntk  aid  of  King  Louis  XI.,  bat 
died  Ibcre  61 1465.  b  aplte  of  Ui  Incapacity  he  acqobed  tbe 
dty  of  Freiburg  and  the  homage  of  tbe  lords  of  Monaco.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Amadetts  IX.  (1455-1472),  who  on 
.1.  1  int  of  ill-health  left  the  duchy  in  the  hands  of  1  i  ■■,  :'i 
YoLiiide,  sister  of  Louis  XI.   This  led  to  feuds  and  iouigucs 
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oa  the  part  of  the  Frtnch  king  and  of  Philip  of  Bresse,  and 
Savoy  would  probably  have  been  dismcmberctl  but  for  the 

Ktiietic  «ctk«  of  the  States  GoieiaL  On  Anadeut'a  death, 
^  ahn  FUUbertl.  (t4?3-i4S3)  Mcceeded,  but  ai  he  was  aniiiwr 

the  Slates  General  appointed  his  mother  Yolande  regent.  Wars 
atvd  civfl  coounotions  occupied  the  period  of  his  minority  and 
Savoy  lost  Freiburg  and  many  other  tt  rriioriu-i.  VoLindc  died  in 
I47J,  and  the  rcgen.ry  wm  disputed  by  various  claimants;  Philip 
of  Bresse  having  ubt.-.hicd  it  by  force,  he  carried  off  Philibcrt, 
vbo  died  in  1482  at  Lyons.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brotiier 
Chaiies  I.  (1481-1400),  who,  freed  by  Louis  XL  from  the  danger- 
oitt  pntflction  of  FhUlp  of  Bmse  and  bjr  death  fran  that  of  the 
Fccndi  kinf  ,  cnubed  the  idMUiou  noble*  and  lefaad  Salotso 
(S4S7).  He  did  mach  to  raise  the  falling  fortunes  of  hit  ho<ue, 
bat  died  at  the  age  of  thirty -one.  Under  his  successor  Charles  II. 
(l49&-14'"/j"l,  an  inf-mt  in  .irn.s,  the  duchy  was  .■ig;iin  tiislractL-d 
by  civil  waj"  and  foreign  i-ivas'iins.  t'h.irlcs  died  at  an  early  age, 
and,  ha\'ing  no  mr<!o  hti;i,  ihc  at;e<!  I'lulip  of  Bresse  succec<k(l, 
but  reigned  only  for  oucyciu.  Philibcit  IL  (1497-1504)  followed, 
but  he  was  devoted  only  to  pleasure  and  left  the  helm  of  state 
to  his  half-brother,  Rcnato,  and  later  to  his  wife,  Margaret  of 
Austria.  He  died  without  heirs  and  was  succeeded  by  bis 
bmther,  Charlet  in.  I>uring  his  reign  Savoy  abandoned  its 
attitude  of  lubaenrieney  to  France,  adopting  a  policy  of  greater 
independence,  and  became  more  friendly  to  Austria. 
Under  Charles  III.  (1504-1553),  the  duchy  suffered  a  scries  of 
tuni-  >  Althojph  ;  he  duke  strove  after  pe.icc  at  almost 
,  any  price,  he  v.:is  nearly  alwnys  involved  in  w.ir  and 
lost  many  fK>sic>^iun';.  including  Geneva  and  Vaud. 
At  his  death  the  whole  country  was  overrun  by 
the  hostile  armies  of  Francis  I.  of  FiaBtt  liMl  of  the  Emperor 
Chacics  v.,  wlule  his  son  and  auceeisor,  Eomiaattel  PhiUbert 
(t5Sl-i5te>i  was  aervinf  hi  the  S|>aiiish  annies.  Emnsnael 
could  not  take  posses«on  of  the  duchy  at  once,  but  continued 
to  »er\'C  the  emperor  as  governor-general  of  the  Low  Couatrics. 
By  his  victory  at  St  (Jucntin  over  the  1  rench  in  1557  he  prove<l 
himsci/  one  of  the  first  of  ibc  day,  and  by  the  term?  of 

the  suli  t-'  jient  treaty  of  Catcau  Cambresis  he  was  reinstated  in 
mo^t  of  bis  hereditary  possessions  (i5S9)>  Under  Emmanuel 
PbBibert  Savoy  lost  all  traces  of  constitutional  government  and 
bccsmo  aa  abwhite^despotism  of  the  type  then  predominating 
thnxi^ottt  -thft  greater  pan  of  Europe.  At  the  sane  time  he 
raised  hboNUMiy  fton  ndn  and  degndatioii  iMo  a  pnwpcrous 
and  powerfol  toodarcby.  He  fnditnd  both  France  and  Spain 
to  e-.ajujtc  the  fortresses  which  llicy  still  held  in  Piedmont, 
made  a  ptuiilablc  c-jLchange  of  territory  with  the  Ikrncsc,  and 
an  extension  of  se.ibo.ird  by  the  purchase  of  Tcnda 
and  Oncglia  (see  Lmma.suel  Phiubert  of  Savoy). 
His  son  and  successor,  Charles  Emmanuel  I.,  sumamed 
the  Great,  strengthened  the  tendency  of  Savoy  to 
become  less  of  a  French  and  irore  of  an  Italian  Power. 
In  1588  he  meited  Sahuaofroot  the  French,  but  hisespeditions 
to  Provence  and  Switaerlaad  were  tutiUCtCMfui.  In  the  war 
between  France  and  Spain  after  the  accession  of  Henry  IV., 
he  took  the  Spanish  side,  and  at  the  peace  of  Lyons  (1601). 
although  he  gave  up  all  his  territories  beyond  the  Rhone,  his 
possession  of  Salu^zo  was  confirmed.  His  attempt  to  capture 
Geneva  by  treachery  (i6or)  f.i'k-d,  and  althoufih  on  the  death  of 
Francesco  r..>T..-.ipa,  duke  of  M.intu.i  and  .Muntferr.it,  he  seized 
the  latter  city  1,1  Oil)  he  was  furced  by  Spain  and  iicr  allies  to 
ifBit^piMi  iu  The  Spaniards  invaded  the  duchy,  tnit  after 
sevoalycanofbaid  fighting  the  peaee  of  1618  kit  bis  tcfritoiy 
almost  inUct.  In  1628  he  sided  with  Spain  against  France; 
the  armies  of  the  latter  overran  the  duchy,  and  Charles 
Emmanuel  died  in  1610  {see  Charles  Eiim\nli  l).  His  son, 
Victor  Amadeus  1  ( lOjO-ion).  swrcedcd  to  Iitile  more  than  a 
title,  but  by  iiij.  alliance  with  France— his  wife  Christina  being 
a  daughter  of  Henry  IV.— ^hc  tn.uiaged  to  regain  most  of  his 
tftritories.  He  proved  a  wi^e  and  p>opular  ruler,  and  his  early 
death  waa  much  deplored.  His  eldest  sooj  Francis  Giadnto,  a 
amr,  li««d  only  a  year,  and  bis  second  son,  Cbaiks  Emmanuel 
iLt  ato  a  ninor,  icmahied  luder  the  lenency  of  Us  SMitlier. 


Vktor 


That  princess,  in  spite  of  her  French  origin,  resisted  theattempts 
of  France,  then  don^nated  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  to  govern 
Savoy,  btit  her  ^fmraels  wkh  her  brothers-io'law  led  to  dvil  war. 
In  i»Mdi  the  latter  ehtatoed  ti»  hdp  of  Spain,  and  Chwtlna  that 

of  France.  In  the  end  the  duchess  succeeded  in  patching  up 
these  feuds  and  saving  the  dynasty,  and  in  1648  Charles 
Kmmanuel  11.  assumed  the  government.  The  war  between 
France  and  Spain  continued  to  rage,  and  Savoy,  on  whose 
territory  much  of  the  fighting  took  place,  suffered  severely  in 
consequence,  fly  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  ( i  bOo)  the  war  came 
to  an  end  and  Savoy  regained  most  of  the  towns  ooeupfed  hf 
France.  Charles  died  in  1675  and  was  succeeded  by 
bis  only  son,  Vtcter  Amadeus  II.  (167S-17JS).  The 
kuer's  minority  was  passed  mubr  the  Mgeaqf  of  his  _ 
able  but  imperHnis  mother,  Jeanne  of  Semy-Nemowt. 
He  married  .Xnne  of  Orleans,  daughter  of  H<:t,tj:  tt.i  i  f  Emk'  1  1  1 
and  niece  of  I»uis  XIV'.  of  France.  The  I  iciitn  King  ire^uj 
Victor  Amadeus  altno.n  as  a  vassal,  and  obliged  him  to  persecute 
his  Protestant  (VV^ldcnsian)  subjects.  But  the  young  duke, 
galled  by  Lotus's  overbearing  arrogaiure,  eventually  asserted  bis 
independence  and  joined  the  league  of  Austria,  Spain  sod 
Venice  against  him  in  1690.  The  campalfB  WIS  canted  OB  «hh 
vaiyiac  ■acorns,  but  usually  to  the  advaataieof  Look,  and  the 
Ftcttch  vktoty  at  MatalgHa  and  the  teifisb  eendoct  of  the  alBes 
induced  Victor  to  come  to  terms  with  France,  and  to  turn  against 
the  imperialists  (i6q6).  By  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  a  general 
pc.icc  w  as  concUi<le<l.  In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  -Suceirsiiion  (l  700) 
we  find  Victor  at  first  on  the  French  side,  until,  dissatisfie<l  with 
the  continued  insolence  of  Louis  XIV.  and  of  Philip  of  Spain, 
he  went  over  to  the  Austrians  in  1704.  The  French  invaded 
Piedmont,  but  were  totally  defeated  at  the  siege  of  Turin  by 
Viclw  Amadeus  and  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  (i}o6),  and  eventil* 
ally  driven  from  the  coentiy.  By  the  treaty  of  Utiecht  (1713) 
Victor  received  the  long-coveted  Montfemtand  was  made 
of  Sicily;  but  b  1718  the  powers  obliged  him  to 
exchange  that  kingdom  for  Sardinia,  which  conferred  '••M^ 
on  the  rulers  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont  the  title  subsc-  s*i^ialM, 
quently  borne  by  them  utilil  ihey  assumed  thai  of 
kin^  of  Italy.  In  1 7 jo  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son,  Charles 
Emmanuel,  retired  to  Chamb(ry,  and  married  the  countess  of 
San  Sebastiano  (afterwards  Marchioness  of  Spigno).  His  wife's 
ambitions  induced  him  to  try  to  regain  the  crown,  but  his  son 
had  hfm  aiicsted,  and  he  died  in  prison  in  ijs*  (pee  Vicnw 
Aiiwnm  n.). 

Ch.irle^  Emmanuel  ITT.  (1730-1773)  was  a  bom  soldier  and 
took  part  in  the  war  of  the  Poli>h  Saccessioti  on  the  side  of  France 
iigainst  Austria,  and  for  his  victors'  at  Guastalla  (1734)  was 
awarded  the  duchy  of  Milan,  which,  however,  he  was  forced  to 
relinquish  at  the  peace  of  \'ienna  (1:  56),  retaining  only  Novara 
and  Tortona.  In  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  which  broke 
out  on  the  death,  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  he  took  the  side 
of  Maria  Theresa  (1744).  By  the  peace  of  Aiz>la-ChapeUe  in 
1 748,  following  on  the  defeat  of  the  French,  Savoy  gahicd  seme 
further  accessions  of  territory  in  Piedmont.  The  reign  of 
Charles's  son,  Victor  Amadeus  III.  (i773-»796)i  *  period  of 
decadence;  the  king  was  iruapable  and  extravagant,  and  he 
chose  equariv  incapable  ministers.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution  he  sided  with  the  royalists  and  was  cventu.illy 
brought  into  conflict  with  the  French  repuhlic.  The  army  being 
demonliaed  and  the  tnasury  empty,  11  k  ngdom 
fell  an  csqr  prqr  to  the  rqiublican  forces.  Savoy 
became  a  Ftoub  provfaice,  and,  aUhough  the  Pfed> 
montese  troops  resisted  bravely  for  four  years  in  the 
face  of  continual  defeats,  Victor  at  List  gave  up  the  struggle  as 
b'. pi  less,  signed  the  armistice  of  ("hcrasco,  and  died  soon  after- 
wards {1796).  He  was  succeeded  in  turn  by  his  three  sons, 
Charles  Emmanuel  IV.,  Victor  Emmanuel  I.,  and  Charles  Felix. 
Charics  Emmanuel  (1796-1800.  bclie\'ing  in  Bonaparte's 
promises,  was  induced  to  enter  into  a  confederation  with  Franco 
and  give  op  the  dudel  of  Turin  to  the  French,  which  meant 
the  end  of  his  coontty's  bwiependeoce.  Hcalizing  his  (oily  be 
abdicu«d  «a  tte  «tk  «f  December  1796,  and  retired  to  Sardinia. 
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«Uk  tbe  Ftaach  eccopled  the  irtnle  «f  Ptednont.  After  the 

defnt  of  the  French  by  the  Austro-Russian  armies  during 
Booapcne't  absence  in  Egypt,  Charles  Emmanuel  bnded  at 
Lcglboni,  hoping  to  regain  his  kingilom;  but  Napoleon  returned, 
\  by  his  britliant.  victory  at  Man  njjo  he  reaflirmcd  his  position 
in  hi\y.  'I  ln;  kuiK  retired  lo  Naples,  abdicated  onri- 
more  (iSoi),  and  entered  the  Society  of  Jcsu!>;  be 

  died  in  Rome  in  1819.    Victor  Emmanuel  I.  (1802- 

i8>o)  remained  in  Sardinia  until  by  the  Final  Act 
«f  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (June  9,  1815)  hit  dcNBdniMin  were 
icttond  to  him,  with  the  additioa  of  Genoi. 

Ftaa  thii  tine  the  fartime*  of  the  boine  of  Savoy  ■»  bannd 
np  with  thoieof  Italy  (see  ItaLV,  History).  Victor  Emmanuel  1. 
abdicated  in  iSti  in  favour  of  his  brother  Charles  Felix  (1811- 
jSii)-  The  latter  being  without  a  stm.  the  succession  devolved 
upon  Charles  Albert,  of  the  cadi-l  line  of  the  princes  of  (^arignano. 
V. '10  Ai  re  deicendctl  from  Tlioma.s,  youngot  son  of  Cliailcs 
Emmanuel  I.  Charles  Albert  alxlicated,  on  the  evening  of  his 
defeat  at  Novara  (.April  10,  1849),  in  favour  of  his  son  Viaor 
Eunanuel  II.  (1849-1878),  who  on  the  18th  of  February  1861 
waa  piocUimed  king  of  Italy.  Victor  Emmanuel  had  married 
is  tft|t  Maria  Adelaide,  daughter  «f  the  archdtihe  Raioer,  who 
boic  him  9evenl*chlldKn,  via.  FtinccH  dathOde  (b.  1843),  who 
married  I*rince  Napoleon;  Humbert,  prince  of  IMedmont  (1844); 
Amadeus,  duke  of  Aosta  (b.  1845);  Oddonc,  duke  of  Montferrat 
(h.  lS«6);  and  Princess  Maria  Pia  (I).  iSj;).  Humbert,  who 
in  1868  had  married  Prinrt-ss  Marghcrila  of  Savoy, 
daughter  of  \'ictor  F.mmaniic-rs  brother,  the  duke  of 
Genoa,  became  lung  of  Italy  on  his  father's  death  in  i8;H.  In 
July  1900  he  was  assassinated  by  an  anarchist  at  Monza.  Ho 
was  succeeded  by  his  only  wn,  Victor  Emmanuel  111., 
,  born  in  1869,  who  during  his  father's  lifetime  had 

  borne  the  title  of  prince  oi  Naplea.  Tbe  new  king  had 

nufTled  Princeaa  Ebna  of  Montenegro  In  1896,  by 

whom  he  h.is  had  four  children,  viz.  IVinress  Volanda  Marghcrila 
(b.  igot),  Princess  Mafalda  (b.  1902),  Humbert,  prince  of  Pic<l- 
rooni  (b.  1004),  and  Princess  Giovanna  (h.  1907). 

The  second  son  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  Amadous,  diikc  of 
Aosta,  was  ofTcred  the  crown  of  Spain  by  ihc  Cortes  in  iS;o, 
which  he  accepted,  but,  finding  that  his  rule  was  not  popular, 
be  voluntarily  abdicated  in  1873  rather  than  cause  civil  war. 
In  1867  be  manied  Priaccw  Maria  Viltoria  dal  Poxao  dcUa 
OiUna,  erho  hoie  him  Ume  aoiH,  via.  Enmamid  Pbffibert, 
duke  of  Aoeta  tM^*  caauDtadtng  ao  Itaflan  aray 
corps;  Vieter  Ctnmtnu^.  eomit  of  IVirtn;  and  txmb  Anadctn, 
duke  of  Abrj^.Ti.  an  Italian  naval  ofF.rcr  and  a  distinguished 
traveller,  explorer  and  man  of  siicncc.  Am.idcus's  first 
wife  having  tlicd  ia  11S76,  he  m.arried  Princess  Maria  Lcti/.ia 
Bonaparte  in  1S88,  who  bore  him  a  son.  Humbert,  count  of 
Salend  (b.lB  1889). 

BlBt-looaAMtT. — ^Luigi  Cibrario,  Sloria  della  fn'marchia  di  Savoia 
(Turin.  1840).  for  the  early  history;  E.  Ricotti,  Sloria  dtUa  monor- 
t*iui  Fumonltu,  in  6  vols.  (Florence,  1861,  Ac-),  f(ir  the  period  from 
IV+  to  1^75:  D.  Carutti,  Sloria  ddla  diplemntia  dilla  coru  di 
5<rrou>  (7  voli.,  Rome,  1875,  &c.),  from  1494'.  Nicomcde  Dianchi. 
Storii  delio  monorchia  PitmonUst  (Turin,  toll),  for  the  period  from 
Victor  Amadeus  III.  onward;   id.,  Stona  eclw  diphmatia  tmropta 


Ylctar 


^  JlaKa  (8  vols..  Turin,  1865),  very  important  for  recent  history 
A.  Wiel,  Th*  Romance  of  (*«  Houte  af  5n«y  (London.  1898).  a 
popular  and  lomewhat  disjointed  work.  (L.  \'.*) 

SAW.  a  too!  for  cutting  wood  or  othrr  mri'rrial.  ronMSting  of  a 
blade  with  the  edge  dentated  or  toothr-il  sm!  N^irki-.l  cither  by 
hand  oc  by  steam,  water,  electric  or  other  {x>wer  (see  Tools). 
The  WDvd  b  O.  Eng.  is  sata  and  appears,  in  nich  forms  as 
Dotcfa  Mag,  Dan.  «at.  Ger.  Sagih  in  Teutonic  laugniagrt  Tbe 
root  is  fsf-,  to  cut,  which  b  seen  in  Let.  swore.  It  b  alio  the  base 
of  su:h  Erglish  words  as  scythe,  sickle,  &c.  It  must  be  dis- 
tinz:ui.ibed  from  "  saw,"  a  maxim,  proverb,  which  is  etymologic- 
aDy  and  in  mcining  a  "  saying,"  fhND  the  Tautoolc  bue  tag; 
to  say;  cf.  "  Saga."  Ger.  xafen. 
UVAllTWARi,  or  Savantvadi,  a  native  tUte  of  Bombay, 
Aiea.  93S  k|.  m.  Pop.  (1901)  3i7,7i>>  showing  an 
of  13%  dntac  the  praceding  decade.  Tkt  anface  to 


hnkcB  and  rugged,  interspersed  wtth  demely-wooded  Mlb; 

in  the  valleys  are  gardens  and  groves  of  cocoa-nut  and  l>etel-nut 
palms.  Sawaniwari  has  no  considerable  rivers,  the  chief 
.s'.ttams  are  the  Karli  on  iht  north  and  the  Tcrakhol  on  the 
.v)ulh,  lj<ith  navigal'lc  fur  small  c  rafl.  The  climate  is  humid  and 
rcLixiiip.  with  an  average  annual  rainfall  of  1  jo  in.  The  esti- 
mated revenue  is  £18,000.  The  chief,  whose  title  is  sar  dcsai, 
is  a  Mahratta  of  the  BhonsU  famOy.  who  traces  back  his  descent 
to  the  i6ih  century.  There  are  special  manufacture*  of  oioa* 
nents  carved  out  of  hbon-horn.  painted  and  inlaid  Iacquer>«ork, 
and  fold  and  silver  embroideiy.  Tbe  town  of  Sawantwaki, 
ot  Vadi,  b  picturesquely  situated  on  tbe  bank  of  a  large  lake, 
17  m.  E.  of  the  seaport  of  Vcngurla.    Pop.  (1901)  10,713. 

Before  the  establishment  of  Portuguese  power  Sawaniwari 
was  the  highway  of  a  great  trafiic  Ijctwccn  the  coast  and  the 
interior,  but  during  the  i6th  and  lyih  centuries  trade  sullcrtd 
mm  h  from  the  riv.ilry  of  the  I'ortup'.j'js;,  and  in  the  disturbances 
of  tbe  iSth  century  it  almost  entirely  disappeared.  In  conse* 
quencc  of  piracy,  the  whole  coast-line  (inchldiag  tbe  povt  of 
Vengurla)  was  ceded  to  tbe  British  in  (81a. 

SAW-FLY.  the  name  given  to  the  membcn  of  a  well-knoWB 
subdivision  (Synpbyta)  of  the  ByBKnoptwa  cbaiacteriwd  fay 
possessing  a  seaaib  abdcMBn  wMcbhidci  uw  base  of  the  posterior 
legs.  The  antennae  vary  in  their  structure  and  in  the  number 
of  their  joints.  Two  of  the  processes  of  the  ovipositor  are 
modified  l  )  form  s.'iws,  which  when  at  r<  ■-t  lit  in  a  ^lieath  formed 
of  two  other  processes  whiih  are  modified  into  protective 
structures  or  vah  i  J  "n  lar\'ac  arc  usually  caterpillars,  but 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  caterpillars  of  Lcpidoptera  (motht 
and  butterflies) 
by  the  greater 
number  of  their 
abdominal  pro- 
tegs;  usually  6 
to  8  pairs  are 
present.  When 
alarmed  they  roU^ 
themselves  up  in 
a  spiral  fashion; 

some    also    dis-  \  _\  vv     >.  /      ^/i  ^ 

charge  a  thin  fluid      V»  Vr-^/^'x''     //  i^^L.V'i 
from  lateral  pores 

siltjated  above  the  .^^j  s^^.pty  mMc/m  iptiianw.).  Saw 
■  piraclee.  The  fiy^ptaguficd,  with  Unes  to  left  showbgaatwal 
females  place  liae),  cateri^rs,  pupa  and  pupa<ase. 

their  eggs  in  small 

incisions  made  by  meaiw  of  their  saws  in  tbe  soft  parts  of 
leaves.  Usually  one  egg  is  placed  in  each  slit.  Some  fpecics 
merely  attach  their  eggs  in  strinf.:*  lo  the  cxtciior  of  the  leaves. 
With  each  iiiciiion  a  drop  of  flunl  :>  usually  excreted,  which 
serves  to  excite  a  flow  of  sap  lo  the  wounded  part.  The  egg  is 
said  to  absorb  this  sap,  and  so  to  inaease  in  size.  One  genus 
(iVeiMafiM)  alone  lonns  galls.  These  occur  in  the  young  leaves 
of  tbe  wOlow,  a  tree  which  the  true  gall-flies  do  not  attack. 
Nematus  tentricosus  resembles  tbe  beta  and  waqis  in  the  fact 
that  the  parthcnogcnetic  ova  produce  only  males;  aa  A  ide  fa 
the  animal  kingdom  the  absence  of  fsftflbatloB  rcsulta  in  the 
production  of  females. 

The  injury  which  the  saw-flies  inflict  upon  crop'  or  young  tri-cs  is 
almost  entirely  brought  about  by  the  voracious  habitB  of  the  larvoe. 
These  possess  well-dewloped  mouth-appcndaprs,  by  means  of  which 
they  rnaw  their  way  out  of  tbe  leaf  in  which  they  have  been  hatched, 
and  then  eat  it.  In  this  way  tbe  tumlp  saw-fly  lA  ihotia  tpinanm), 
not  to  be  confuted  with  the  tuniip"fly,"abmle(PA.v/fc(r«(a 
attacks  the  leaves  of  the  turnip,  often  comiilctcly  contuming  the 
leafage  of  acres  at  a  time.  The  pine  saw-fly  {I.pf  hyrus  pirn)  causes 
great  damage  to  plantatioiis  of  youns  JVotch  t";rs.  devouring  the 
lud*.  the  leave*  and  even  the  bark  of  the  young  fhM.is.  Other 
species  infest  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes,  cousuming  the  soft 
parts  of  the  leaves,  and  leaving  only  the  toogh  veiw.  The  only 
remedy  in  most  cases  is  to  oonect  and  kill  the  larme  when  they  f  r»t 
appear,  or  to  roray  the  plants  with  some  aneniMl  wash.    1  m* 


bek  kiiown  faroiiy  of  saw-flies  U  that  of  tbe  re»«*f«dimdo«,  most  o( 
catcipfbrafcedontnives.  The  larvae,  of  other  f a»ih«*7;th; 
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or  woody  stems,  aud  liicir  Umtw  are  in  an  etfrrmely  irrfucrd  ron- 
dition. 

•AWnSY.  WILLIAM  (d.  1401).  English  LoltaH,  »as  a 
priMt  M  Lynn  «bo  was  sumUMMttd  Wore  the  bubop  of  Norwich 
fwheteqyio  1349.  UedoaiiMsppetr«lUu»tiiii«toha.ve  been 
Mriotisly  punUwd,  and  it  the  hrtfiiiiint  of  1401  lie  U  fouod  in 
London,  where  his  paadttn  auncitd  (he  Mtke  «f  tke 
ccde&ia^tiad  aulhoriUes.  "nt  autute  De  kaerOkt  cmhmtidg 
had  just  I'lxn  ir-.ir.nlucctl  for  the  purpose  of  -.taniiilng  out  hemy, 
but  it  haJ  riMl  ijecompliw  when  Sawtrcy  w.is  summoned  10 
St  I'jul'i  ami  was  fliAr^;i-.:l  ^^•,lh  (l(:)y!r.K  lraiiMjb;-;;inti."lti<m, 
with  rcfuMHg  10  adore  the  cro&s  tJittjH  m  a  symlxjl,  aaU  with  six 
other  heresies.  He  defended  hiiDMrli  ably  again&i  Archbishnji 
Thomas  Arundel,  but  in  Febrtiin,  he  was  condemned  and  waa 
degraded  from  the  priesthood  iWuig  the  first  Lollard  tO  bc  put 
10  death  he  wma  burned  «t  Si  Paul's  Croia  in  March  1401. 

8AVYBB.  t»  ROBBRT  (i633-i«9i).  Eatfiiib  lawyer.  • 
younger  son  of  Sir  Edmund  Saw>xr,  auditor  of  the  city  cf  Lsadon, 
was  educated  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  wh««  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  classical  learning,  being  the  first  Cr;iv(  n 
Scholar  in  1648.  He  acquired  a  gooti  practice  at  the  bar.  anU  in 
if>;  V  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Common*,  wlure  ior  a  t!;vr' 
iimr  in  1678  he  wa*  speaker.  He  inclined  to  ibe  side  of  the 
rou;i  ir,  pi  liUis.  but  was  a  Strong  opponent  of  concession  to  the 
Romaa  Catbohca,  and  was  one  of  the  draftsmen  of  the  Exclusion 
BIIL  About  the  tame  time  he  began  to  appear  as  counsel  in 
iiBpartau  etatc  trials;  he  pvoiecttled  Sir  Ccotie  Wakctnan 
and  othcn  accused  of  complicity  In  the  Fiefriih  plot  bi  1679; 
in  1 68 1,  having  been  in  that  year  appelated  attera^-genera!, 
he  appeared  for  the  crown  in  the  prownitioBS  of  Slejihen 
College  and  Lord  Sli.itt,  hury;  in  the  f.l!u«-ing  year  in  the 
prf>rcr(litipm  afainst  (ho  LU.ut».r  oi  the  uly  of  London;  and  in 
ifi^<  .^cainsi  Lord  Kusscll  and  Algernon  Sidney  for  complicity 
in  the  Rye  Uou.se  plot;  and  he  conducted  the  case  against  Titus 
Oatea  for  perjury  iu  1685.  Although  James  II.  retained  hii  i  as 
attomey-gcnnalY  he  proved  himicU  by  no  means  a  complacent 
iostromeat  of  the  royal  prcro(ative;  he  advised  the  king  against 
thelegaltty  of  the  dispeniiiit  power. and  objected  to  si^ung  the 
patenu  appointing  Roman  Catholics  to  ofliee  tiom  whidi  they 
were  excluded  by  law.  Ho  was  diemhwid  bom  the  altorney- 
gcncralship  in  1687.  and  in  the  roOowing  year  he  ai>peared 
as  lca<linj;  lu-jt.M.l  for  the  (irfinic  of  tlie  seven  bishops,  whose 
acquittal  he  t^rcl  On  thr  (li^;ht  of  James  IL,  Sawyer  main- 
tained that  lilt:  tliroiK-  had  then  hy  Uc-vn  .-itKiiiatud,  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  debates  on  the  constitutional  questions 
then  brought  to  the  front.  Owing  to  an  attack  upon  him  in 
i6go  in  relation  to  his  conduct  in  the  case  of  Sir  Thomas  Arm- 
atmng'fal  1684,  Sa»-yer  wa&cjiiM-lk^l  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  w«i  Rtwiacd  again  for  Cambridge  Umveraity  shortly  after- 
-wards.  He  died  on  the  30th  of  July  1691.  Sawyer's  only 
daughur  nurricd  Thomas  Herbert,  8lh  carl  of  Pembroke. 

S<*  Slate  Trials,  vols,  vii.-xii.;  LaureiM*  Gachard.  Bislory  cf 
BugUtnd  (J  vola.,  London.  1707-1718),  especlitly  for  Sawyer's 
defenee  of  tbe^wven  bishops;  Narciitius  Luttrcll,  Bruf  Rftaiton  of 
Suut  Afairt.  167S-1714  fOxford.  1857);  Gilbert  Buraet.  Bvton  cf 
Hii  Oi'n  Timtt  6  volt..  Oxford.  l8jj)i  and ChO SftMricillf  £l||b>i<f 
by  Hatlam  and  Lord  Macauiay. 

9UU.  AMtOnrB  nam,  kavtm  a»  AMOrHE  (1814-1804), 
niiihcr  of  niakat  iattmiDCOtSt  was  bora  at  Dinant  in  Belgium 
on  the  6th  of  November  1814  and  died  in  Fsib  in  1894.  In 
iSj5  he  pcrl-cTtt  t  a  l-x--^  (.!.irinct  superior  to  any  that  had 
prccede<l  it.  He  ca:nc  lu  Tarij.  in  1842  and  succeeded  In  interest- 
ing many  eminent  men,  including  Berlioz  and  H.ih  \->  .  He  sii 
up  a  workshop  in  the  Rue  St  Georges  and  studied  a(  l)U^IK>, 
distovcring  a  new  principle  in  the  manufacture  of  wind  ir,:.tiu 
nii:>ts,  viz.  that  it  is  the  proportions  given  to  a  column  of  air 
wbraiing  in  a  sonorous  tube,  and  these  alone,  that  determine 
the  character  of  the  timbre  pcoduccd:  the  material  of  the  wail* 
of  the  tube  U  not  of  the  distort  importance  so  long  as  it  offers 
enough  resistance.  TogetlMr  with  fait  genius  for  ncduiaical 
Invention  Sax  scetns  to  have  eombined  a  knowledge  of  seH- 
.i.].\r\'  .  T-i-i.t,  ami  Ills  Timiir  v„is  ■Mirn  prefixed  to  successful 
types  of  instrument  tor  the  iuvcation  of  which  he  was  not 


pnrttanly  responsible.  In  184$  he  patented  his  saxnora  and  a 
family  of  cylinder  inslnimenls  called  saxotrombas.  On  the 
itai  of  June  1846  he  registered  the  satopbone.  He  ,rlso  effected 
vaiiOUS ini|WOvements  in  piston  instruments,  of  which  the  most 

imporiaoi  was  the  subsiiiulion  oi  a  single  ascending  piston  for 
a  BuiBber  of  d«Bcendingonca> 

See  J.  P.  O.  Ceractiaiit.  HiMutfum  immHur  (iMo9:  C.  PShrd, 
Icr  ImntHtm  Six  (ia69X 

SAXE,  JOHM  GODFREY  (1816-18S7),  Am.rieaii  poet,  was 
born  ai  Highgale,  Vermont,  on  the  and  oi  June  i8i6.  He 
Rraduati-*!  at  Middhliury  t  olle^le  in  1839, and  was  e  li-iilloi  to 
the  bar  at  bi  Albans,  Vermoiii,  in  1843.  From  1850  lu  uS>ij  be 
tilited  the  Burhngton  (Vermont)  Stntintt.  in  1859  and  in  i860  was 
the  candidate  oi  the  Democratic  party  lor  governor  of  Vermont 
in  i860  removed  to  New  York,  and  alter  187^  edited  the  Etrnini 
Jaunut  at  Albany,  New  York,  where  he  died  on  the  jtat  el 
March  1887.  He  was  best  known  as  a  writer  of  hunweou*  wenn 
and  a  Iceturi  r  His  travesties  and  satires  found  many  readcta 
or  listeners,  and  some  of  his  love  lyrics  and  other  poems  romliine 
sparkle  with  red  feeliog.  His  "Rhyme  of  ih<.-  Kail,"  "Thr 
I  roiid  Miss  Mciiride,  '  "  I'm  Crowing  Old  '"  .ind  "■  Tn  isl.!-* 
•.ri  Heaven"  were  once  very  (i.)i>ulai  Amoe.K  h;s  Inl!,ll^hc■d 
collections  arc  ^MMortfiM  ait<f  Su/i'/cu/  Poemt  1 1840),  Tht  Ttmn, 
The  TcUffafk^  and  elAcr  Pttm  (186$).  oml  Uhmn  Day  Rkjmn 
('875)- 

lAXS,  MAUBICB,  Coute  de  {1696-1750).  marshal  d  FiaMe. 
was  the  natural  son  of  Augustus  II.  of  Sasony  and  the  countcnk 
Aurora  Kftnifsnark.  and  vas  horn  at  Goshr  00  ibe  ti8th  of 

0>  sober  i>.K,f.,.  In  16^  the  countess  sent  him  to  Warsaw  to  hit 
l  a', her,  wh.)  had  been  elected  king  of  Poland  in  the  previous  year, 
on  arcot;nt  of  the  unseHkii  coniii:i<>:i  of  tlie  eountry  \\\<2 
grealtr  part  of  his  youth  'iv.n,  spent  oulMde  its  limits.  '1  !us 
separation  from  his  father  made  him  inde|)endent  of  euntrol  arid 
had  an  important  effect  on  his  (uture  c^trccr.  At  the  ace 
twelve  be  was  present,  with  the  army  of  Eugene,  at  the  aje>:.  s 
of  Toumay  and  Mons  and  the  battle  of  Malplaquet.  but  the 
achievemcoU  ascribed  to  him  in  this  campaign  are  chiefly 
fabulous.  A  praposal  to  send  him  at  the  close  of  it  to  a  Jesuit 
college  at  Brussels  was  relinquished  on  account  of  the  protests 
tA  his  mother;  and.  returning  to  the  camp  of  the  allica  in  the 
lii  gmninst  of  1710,  he  displayed  a  courage  so  impetuous  as  to 
«:.'ill  forth  fr«im  Eugene  the  friendly  ailm.onitiun  mit  to  cot.foLi'.  l 
rashness  with  valour.  He  next  served  under  I'ttcr  the  Gteat 
.'•.i:,:inst  the  Swede';.  After  rerri. iiip  in  iorrnid  recognition 
Irom  his  father,  wnh  the  rank  oi  tount,  be  ottumpjaiied  him  to 
Pomerania,  and  in  1711  he  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Slral-ur  I. 
In  manhood  he  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  his  father,  both  in 
person  and  character.  His  grasp  wa^  (oiut  n'ul  that  be  COUU 
bend  a  beiK-ahoe  with  bis  hand,  and  to  the  last  his  energy  and 
endunnce  were  scarody  subdued  by  the  {Hnesses  tesdting  from 
his  many  excesses.  In  1 714  a  marriage  w.i«.  ->rr:'ingedhctweeil  Un 
and  one  of  the  richest  of  his  father's  sublet:  Johanna  Victoria, 
Countess  von  Locben,  but  he  dl-ssipated  her  S.'Muhi"  so  rapidly 
that  he  soon  heavily  in  debt.  and.  having  gjvcn  her  more 
serious  proiinds  of  complaint  against  him,  he  consented  to  an 
annulment  of  the  marriage  in  17*1.  Meantime,  after  s<.rving 
in  a  campaign  against  the  Turks  in  1717,  he  haxl  in  1719  gone  to 
Paris  to  study  mathematics,  and  in  17*0  obtained  a  commission 
•IS  marttkal  de  camp.  In  171s  negotiations  wci^  entered  into 
for  his  dection  as  duke  of  Courland*  at  the  instance  of  the 
duchess  Anna  Ivnaovna,  who  offered  bbn  her  hand.  He  wa» 
<  hi>-.  n  tluke  in  i7j6,  but  declining  marriage  with  the  duchess 
foand  It  impossible  to  resist  her  opposition  to  his  daims,  although, 
with  the  .isMslanef  of  /  ,0  h  lit  him  by  the  French  sctrcSS 
Adrierjtie  I.evoij vreur,  v.1ium_'  story  forms  thr  iutiject  of  Scribe 
ami  LeRou\'t\  tr:ic;ei!s .  he  raisesl  a  fe.ree  ty  which  he  nt.-iirjtaincd 
his  authority  t:ll  17,7.  when  he  withdrew  and  took  up  his 
tesidcncc  in  I'atis.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1754  he 
served  under  Marshal  Berwick,  and  for  a  brilliant  exploit  at  the 
siege  at  Philippsburg  he  was  in  August  named  lieutenant  generaL 
On  the  openuig  of  the  Austrian  Succession  War  in  1741.  he  took 
coauund  «l  a  dfvlrion  of  the  arnqr  sent  to  Invade  Aortria,  and 
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Ml  tht  t9lk  November  turprised  Prague  duriag  the  night,  and 
took  it  by  aaoult  before  the  girriaon  were  aware  of  the  presence 
of  an  enemy,  a  coup  dt  main  which  made  him  faaoitt  thmufhout 

Euro(kc.    Adcr  raptuhng  the  strong  fortrcM  of  Egcr  oo  the 

iqth  April  1742,  he  received  leave  of  absence,  and  went  to 
RuMj\^.  t<)  push  hi>  claims  on  the  duchy  of  C'ourland,  but  obtaining 
no  iiictcsi  he  rt  turned  to  his  commanti.  His  exploits  had  been 
the  >ole  rtdtcming  feature  in  an  unsui.ci5i.ful  campaign,  and  on 
:o:h  March  1743  his  merits  were  rtcoKnizcd  by  his  promotion 
to  be  marshal  of  France.  From  this  lime  he  became  one  of  the 
first  generals  of  the  age.  In  1744  he  was  chosen  to  command  the 
capeditioa  to  EocUad  in  behalf  the  Pi«tender,whkh  assembled 
atBuakitfcbutdidMitpNCMdfaither.  After  its  abortive  issue 

^TTTfW^  ***  *'*1*1'^FHfff!  f^^MMmAlmtV^  Netherlands,  and  by 
dexteiooa  raaaeeavring  succeeded  fai  eontinua'-ly  har.ss^ing  the 
$u;  trior  forces  of  the  enemy  without  ti  ini:  .1  battle. 
In  the  following  year  he  besieged  'lournai  and  inihcttd  a  severe 
defc-Tl  on  the  relieving  army  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland  at 
Fontenoy  (q.v.),  a  battle  of  which  the  issue  was  due  entirely  to 
his  constancy  and  cool  leadership.  During  the  battle  he  was 
unable  on  account  oC  dropsy  to  ait  on  horseback  except  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  was  carried  alMut  in  a  wicker  chariot.  In  rccognli 
tioa  o<  his  briUiant  achicvcnciit  the  kias  coofenred  oa  him  the 
cnUe  ol  Chanbocd  for  life^  and  in  April  1746  he  was  oatanitanl 
as  a  Flench  subject.  Thenceforward  to  the  end  of  the  war  he 
ooatinatxl  to  command  in  the  Netherlands,  always  with  success. 
Besides  Fontcrjoy  he  addctl  Rocoux  (1746)  and  L.iwfi  Ult  or  Val 
(1747)  to  the  list  of  French  victories,  and  it  was  under  his  orders 
that  Marshal  Lowcndahl  captured  Btrgcn-op  Zoom.  He  himself 
won  the  last  success  of  the  war  in  captoring  Maestricht  in  1748. 
In  1 747  the  title  formerly  held  by  Turennc,  "  Marshal  general 
of  the  King's  camps  and  armies,"  was  revived  for  him.  But 
on  the  joth  of  November  1750  be  died  at  Chambord  "  of  a 
patnd  fever."  In  174S  iheie  had  beea  bora  to  bim  a  daughter, 
one  o(  sevenl  Olegitfmate  children,  whose  great'granddaughtcr 
was  George  Sand. 

•vixc  wa5  lh<-  author  of  a  rrmarlcable  work  on  the  art  of  war,  \fes 
Re.<fu'.  »hi  h  thiiUKh  d<  -cnlx^  by  Carlylc  as  "a  strange  military 
laxrago,  dictated,  as  I  should  think,  under  opium,"  is  in  (act  a  clas>ic. 
It  was  publiabcd  posthumously  ia  1757  (e<l.  Paris,  1877).  His 
LeUtts  tl  mtmeirti  tkoitis  appeared  in  1794.  His  letters  to  his 
'iftrt,  the  primers  of  Holstcin.  prrsen-cd  at  Stras»burg,  were  dc- 
«iroyed  by  the  IximKirdinent  uf  tlui  )ilace  in  1670;  thirty  copies 
had.  howcviT.  U  t  n  jinntf-d  from  the  oriRinal.  .Many  previous  errors 
in  former  ^r  iphiis  were  corrc<  te<l  .ind  additional  information 
supplied  in  Carl  von  Weber's  Monti,  Graf  von  Scthitn,  UamhtUl 
tm  Prmmknick.  mack  ardntalitehtm  QtM*n  (Leipzig,  lMi|},  in  St  Rcn4 
TaiOaadicr's  Uamritt  d*  Sax*.  Hud*  kitlangne  d'atrki  let  dscaSMWif 
det  artkitts  dt  Drtsde  (i»65)  and  in  C.  F.  VltztMin'a  Mnriuit 
Saxf  (Lriprig.  ).  Set-  at«o  the  military  histories  of  the  period, 
especiiUv  CirlylcS  Frederick  Ike  Great. 

SAZB-ALTENBURO  (Ger.  Sachsfn  AUenhurg),  a  duchy  in 
Tburingia,  forming  an  independent  member  of  the  German 
Empire  and  consisting  of  two  dctaehed  and  almost  equal  parts, 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  portion  of  Rcuss,  and  bounded 
•a  tht  S.  sad  W.  by  the  giaad  duchy  of  Saxe*  Weimar-Eisenach, 
M  the  N.  by  Pnaaia,  and  00  the  C  by  ths  Unfdom  of  Saxony. 
Thee  are  in  addition  twelve  small  exclaves.  The  total  area  is 
511  sq.  m.,  of  which  254  are  in  the  east,  or  AltrnburR,  division, 
and  J57  in  the  west,  or  Saal-Kiscnbcrp.  division.  The  easurn 
district,  traversed  by  the  moit  westctly  otL>lii"jts  of  the  r,r/>;c- 
birge  and  watered  tjy  the  Pleisse  ar.d  its  triljui.uies.  forirs  .in 
undulating  and  fertile  region,  containing  some  of  the  richest 
agricultural  soil  in  Germany.  The  western  district,  through 
which  the  Saale  flo«irs»is  rendered  hilly  by  the  foothills  of  the 
Thwia^aa  Forest,  uiil  in  son^e  measure  makes  up  by  its  fine 
woods  for  its  comparatively  poor  sotL  The  mincisl  wealth  o{ 
Saxe-.Mtenburg  is  scanty;  lignite,  the  dllcf  minenl,  b  worked 
taainly  in  the  eastern  district.  Nearly  6010  of  the  entire  duchy 
b  occu[>ied  by  arable  land,  and  about  }6°o  by  forests,  mainly 
coosisting  of  conifers.  Oats,  rye,  wheat  and  potatoes  .ire  the 
chief  crops.  Cattle-raising  and  horsc-brecdingareof  considerable 
inportance.  About  35%  of  the  population  are  directly  sup- 
ported by  acncuitttic.  The  manufactures  of  the  duchy  are 


varied,  though  none  Is  of  fint-iate  importucc;  woollen  foods, 
gloves,  hats,  porcelain  and  CMtheowan,  btfckSi  sewing-machincsj 
paper,  musical  instmmsat^  savssaca  and  vNiedea  aiticks  an 
the  chief  products.  Trsde  in  these,  sad  tn  horses,  cattle  and 

agricultural  prcnhicc,  is  brisk.  The  chief  scats  of  trade  and 
manufacture  arc  Alieaburg  the  c^iiitjl,  R<(nneburg,  Sihmolln, 
Gossnitz  an<l  Meuselwi'.;;  in  the  Altenburg  division;  and  Eisen- 
berg,  Roda  iind  Kahla  in  the  Saal-Lisenbcrg  tlivi.^ion.  Besides 
these  there  arc  the  towns  of  Lucka,  6rlamun<!c  and  Rus>.dorf 
in  an  exclave.  The  duchy  inchidcs  one  of  the  most  densely 
inhabited  districts  in  the  Thttiingiaa  states.  The  population  ia 
iQOS  wai  se6,soB,  of  whom  see^sit  wen  FMtsataals  and  $449 
Romaa  CathoBea.  lathe  west  dtvisioo  the  pepubUoa  is  whd^ 
Teutonic,  but  in  the  east  there  is  a  stronf  Wendish  or  Slavonic 
clement,  still  to  be  traced  in  the  peculiar  manners  and  costume 
of  the  country-people,  !!i  i'jL-!i  ;!  •  >(  .ire  ^-r.i.lually  di;-,.i]>i>earii:R. 
The  Altenburg  pe.is.ints  arc  iniiusiriou.s  and  pro^|)erous;  they 
arc  s;iid  to  be  avaricious,  but  to  love  pleasure,  and  to  gamble 
for  high  stakes,  especially  at  the  card  game  of  Skat  {q.v.),  which 
many  believe  to  have  been  invented  here.  Their  holdings  arc 
rarely  divided,  and  a  common  custom  is  the  inheritance  of  landed 
property  by  the  youngest  son.  They  are  dccwssing  in  numben. 

Siufr-Alunburg  is  «  Ufflitcd  bcteditaiy  moasrchy,  iu  ooa> 
stitutioB  resting  on  a  law  of  iSjt,  subseqtiently  modified.  The 
diet  consists  of  31  members,  elected  for  3  years,  of  whom  9  are 
returned  by  the  highest  taxpayers,  11  by  the  towns  and  la  by  the 
coutitry  <iiitri(ts.  The  fr.i.n.  li:-.e  is  enjn  .ed  by  all  males  over 
jj  yejrs  ot  a>;c  who  p.iy  taxes.  1  lie  duke  has  considerable 
powers  ii(  ii:r,;ative  a;id  Veto.  Tlie  executive  is  divideii  iii;i> 
four  departments,  justice,  finance,  the  interior,  and  foreign  and 
ecclesi:u>tical  affairs.  The  annual  rcventic  and  expenditure  stand 
at  about  £230.000  each.  There  was  a  public  debt  in  1909  ot 
£44.370-  Saxc-Aitenburg  has  one  vote  Ib  titt  BfjchltSg  SSd  OOe 
in  the  Buodcant  (federal  council). 

//  u/ory.— The  distria  now  formiag  the  duchy  of  Sue-Altcn- 
burg  came  into  the  poaseiiion  of  the  margrave  of  MclascB  about 
13:9,  and  later  with  Meissen  formed  part  of  the  electorate  of 
Saxony.  On  the  divi:ii>n  <>f  the  Liruls  of  the  Wctlins  in  1485 
it  was  assi>;iitd  to  the  Albertiiie  branch  of  the  family,  but  in 
1554  it  pa-^d  by  arrangement  to  the  Ernestine  branch.  In 
1603  Saxc-Aitcnburg  was  made  ihto  a  separate  duchy,  but  this 
only  lasted  until  1672,  when  the  ruling  family  became  extinct  sad 
the  greater  part  of  its  lands  was  inherited  by  the  duke  of  Saxe- 
Gotha.  In  1825  the  family  ruling  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Cotha- 
Altenburg  became  extinct  and  another  division  of  the  Saxon 
lands  was  made.  Frederick  (d.  1834)  exchanged  the  duchy  of 
Sue-Hildbuighausen,  which  he  had  ruled  since  1780,  for  Saxc- 
Altenburg,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  present  reigning  house. 
In  answer  to  |x)pular  dem.inds  a  constitution  u.i^grantcd  to 
Saxc-Altcnburg  in  1831,  and  greater  concessions  were  extorted 
by  the  more  threatening  disturbances  of  1848.  In  November 
of  this  year  Duke  Joseph  abdicated  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  George.  Under  George's  son  Ernest  (i8j6-i(>oS),  who 
became  duke  ia  1853,  a  period  of  reaction  began  and  the  result 
was  that  the  coasUtudoB  was  made  less  liberal.  In  1874  a  hmg 
di$pute  over  the  public  deaaains  was  settled,  two-thirds  of  then 
being  assigned  to  the  dnkeia  lieu  of  a  dvil  list.  In  1908  Ernest 
was  succeeded  hjr  his  aqihew  Ernest  (b.  il^i). 

See  Proouiett,  Sadatm-dttnburtkisckt  Lmit$laimit  (Letprfg, 
tft3R-tR4l);  L.  von  Braun,  ErinntTuntsUdttfr  aut  der  GfsrhithU 
AUfnburgs  isis-lS^d  (Altcnburv,  1A76);  M&lxcr.  Di*  Landmrh 
s<kaft  im  llfrtoglum  Attmburt  (^tuUgait.  1007):  Atbrccht,  Du 
Domdnrn-J.tien  im  Uertottum  Saxe- AllUiktlH  (Jcna,  190^;  end  E. 
Lohc,  Allenlurgka  (.Altenburg,  li>7«). 

SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA  (Ger.  Si:ch,n  Koburt-Cotka),  a 
sovcreigB  duchy  of  Gennaay,  in  Thutingia,  and  a  constituent 
member  ot  the  Genua  empin,  consisting  of  the  (wo  formerly 
separate  duchies  of  CobiSg  and  Gotha,  which  lie  at  a  disunce 
of  14  m.  from  each  other,  and  of  eight  small  scattered  exclaves, 
the  most  northerly  of  which  is  :c  ir  fruin  the  most  simthctly. 
The  total  area  is  764  sq.  m.,  of  whuli  almut  .'."4  are  in  Coburg 
and  540  in  Gotha.  The  duchy  of  Coburg  is  bounded  on  the 
S.E.,  S.,  and  S.\V.  by  Bavaria,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  Saxe- 
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MeininKen,  which,  with  part  of  Pnjssia,  scpnr.ilcs  it  from  Cotfia. 
The  considerable  exclave ul  KiJiugsl>crp  in  Havariii,  lo  m.  Sfjuth, 
I), ;  in^-  .  (o  Cohurg.  Lying  on  the  south  slope  of  the  Thuringian 
1-orcst,  and  ill  the  Franfonian  plain,  the  duthy  of  Colmrg  is  an 
undulalinK  atui  fertile  dislrit;,  rtjihlii}?  its  liiKht--,l  p-ninl  in  thf 
Scnichshgiic  {1716  it  )  ncir  Mirsdorf.  lis  sueains,  the  chief  oi 
which  arc  the  Itz,  BibcT.1'  h,  Stcinach  and  Rodach,  ail  find  their 
may  into  the  Main.  The  duchy  of  Gotha,  mon  thao  twice  the 
Bxeof  Cohoig,  ntntctiai  from  theioiith  bordm  of  lYuana  atong 
thenorthciBihipeiof  theThuringian  Forest,  the  highest  summits 
of  which  (Der  gmse  Beerberg,  jjjs  ft.;  Schneekopf,  3179  ft.; 
and  lnsc!ibL!>;,  l  y^y  ft.)  within  it*  borders.  The  more  open 
and  level  distnci  on  the  nurth  Ls  spoken  of  as  the  "  open  country  " 
(das  Land)  in  lontra^t  to  the  wocxictl  hills  of  the  "  forest  "  (dcr 
Wald).  The  Gcr*,  liorscl,  Unslrut  »nd  other  slremms  of  this 
dufhy  flow  to  the  Wcrra,  or  to  the  Saalc.  The  clirr.iti-  is  that 
of  the  other  central  states  of  Germany,  temperate  in  the  valleys 
and  plains  and  somewhat  inclement  in  the  hilly  regions. 

Jiidtutna  and  FeptUathtn-'la  both  duchies  the  chief  industry 

asrfcultiini,  wUdi  en^loys  abont  30%  of  the  enitre  popula- 
tion. According  to  the  returns  for  1905,  about  50%  of  the  area 
Was  occupied  by  arable  land,  10%  by  mcndow-land  and  p-iJiturc 
and  30"!,  by  furcst.  In  the  same  year  tlu'  i  liii'f  rrops  wi  re  iiats, 
birlcy,  rye,  elicit,  potatoes  and  hay.  A  sn:.\\\  quaiuity  vi  lien  p 
uij  1  ll.iX  i»  raised,  but  a  cmi'iidt.'-able  ci'jar.tity  of  fruit  atxi 
vegetables  is  annually  produced,  and  some  wine,  in  the  Coburg 
district  of  Koii'f-sbtrg.  Cattle-breeding  is  important,  especially 
in  Ootba  aad  the  lis  valley  in  Coburg.  Beehives  arc  numerous 
and  produce  acdlenl  honey,  and  poultry  is  reared  in  large 
numbcfS  for  ezporL  The  mioeial  wnltb  of  Saxc^buif 'Gotha 
is  inKgntficaot,  wull  quantitiea  of  eoal,  lignite,  iieoitaiie  and 
millstone  being  annually  raised.  TbcTC  aiC  also  ult^WOlfcf,  and 
some  deposits  of  poller's  clay. 

The  manufactures  of  the  duchies,  cspcci.nlly  in  the  mount. tIiwus 
parts  less  favour.iblc  for  agriculture,  arc  tole  rably  brisk,  but  ihtrc 
is  no  large  industii.il  fL-rtirc  in  the  country.  Iron  goods  and 
machinery,  glass,  earthenware,  chemicals  and  wooden  articles, 
in(  lulling  large  quantities  of  tcys,  arc  produced;  and  various 
branches  of  textile  iadtntiy  ire  cniied  on.  Cobwrg  (IMP'  toos> 
»4,>89)  and  fSotha  (36,893)  are  the  thief  towns  of  the  duchies, 
to  which  thty  ittpecUvdy  give  nana;  the  latur  is  the  capital 
of  the  united  duchy.  There  are  nine  other  smaU  towns,  and  3  to 
vill.ngfs  and  hamlt  is.  Friudri' lirn,|j  .u-.d  Ruhla,  the  InL-iKVrp; 
and  the  Schnee:li.;,f  a.-i>l  ciihit  puimcsquc  points,  auauoliy 
attract  an  inirn-inr:  n  inilK-r  of  jiimmcr  visitors  and  tourists. 
The  population  in  i<?os  wiis  24^,432  11 17, 374  males  and  i25,joft 
females),  or  about  Jpo  to  the  square  mile.  CM  th?sc  71,512  «  tn- 
in  Coburg  and  170,0*0  in  Cotha;  the  relative  li^n  tty  in  cither 
dudqr  being  about  c<{ual.  In  Coburg  the  pctjplc  l"d>i;]g  to  the 
Fnnfiooian  and  ia  Cotba  to  the  Tbuiingian  branch  of  the 
Teutonic  family,  and.  acoordins  to  tdisiotts  confes^oos,  almost 
thccntircpopulation  is  Lutheran,  Roman  Catholics  On^  number- 
ing some  3000  and  Jews  about  700. 

Constiiui'cn  iird  Ahr.lnislrdlion. — Saxc-Coburg-Cotha  \%  .a 
limited  hcrcJii.try  n,uu.irchy,  its  constitution  resting  on  a  taw 
of  1852,  modified  in  1874.  For  iis  ov.  n  imt  ■<  dj.itc  alTairs  o.ich 
duchy  has  a  separate  dii-t,  but  in  more  important  and  general 
matters  a  common  diet,  forme«l  of  tlic  members  of  the  separate 
diets  and  meeting  at  Coburg  and  Uoiha  allcmalciy,  eserciM-s 
authority.  The  mcmbeiB  ate  ckcied  for  four  yean.  The  Coburg 
diet  flon^  of  eleveik  nembclB  and  the  Gothft  diet  of  nineteen. 
The  fraTK-hhe  is  extended  to  aB  male  ta.tpayers  of  twenly-fiw 

Vo.?,f:-,  uf  .v^'-  and  ujn-.  !>.  Tile  ir.ir.l-trv  Ii.i-.  -  p^-ria!  dcpartmi' rit -■> 
lor  caih  tlu  .  but  is  uftJ',r  a  tu-ninion  pirtidenl.  There  i»  d 
sub-depanm  lit  f  ir  :hc  control  of  ecclesiastical  a:i','irs.  which 
are  locally  managed  by  ephorics.  twelve  in  number,  i  he  united 
durhy  is  rcprcscntetl  in  the  impcri.il  Bundesrat  by  one  mcmf)cr 
and  in  tlie  Reichstag  by  two  oiembers,  one  for  each  duchy.  By 
ti«aly  aaih  Prusma  in  1867  the  tioops.of  the  duchy  ate  incor- 
poratcd  villi  the  Pros^n  army.  The  budget  is  voted  in  either 
duchy  for  Iter  years,  a  dtstinction  being  iMde  between  domain 
icvemie  and  auw  tcvcnne.  Takiog  boch  iagetbcc  the  teoeipu 


into  ihc  exchnivier  on  Tichnlf  df  Coburp  were  estim.ited  foci^O^ 
ii)\ri  at  .ibo.it  (ico.ooo  .■'.i;d  tliost  fur  (juih.i  at  atjout  £200,000, 
'Ahilc  the  foinninn  stile  e>.pi; ndit urc  anir>ur;tid  to  about  the 
s-inic  sMiTi.  The  ciw\  Lsl  of  llic  fcigwifi  duk'j  is  fixed  at  £.15,000 
a  year,  in  akidition  to  half  the  procetdi  of  the  Golha  domains, 
after  £5000  has  been  deducted  and  paid  into  the  state  cacbequcr, 
and  half  the  net  revenue  of  the  Coburg  domains.  Besides  the 
dvil  list  the  duke  of  Sase-Coburg<k>tba  csgoys  a  very  bi^p 
private  foMime,  amassed  cfaic4y  by  Ernest  I.,  who  aoM  tie 
principslity  of  Lidrtenbclg,  wUdh  the  taa^xn  of  Vienna  had 
bestowed  upon  him  In  leoognition  of  lib  services  in  1813,  to 
Prussia  for  a  biT^e  sum  of  money. 

History. —  l  lu-  di.-lrict  of  Coburg  came  into  the  f>osscs^)nn  oi 
the  family  of  Wellin  in  the  i.-.th  (  cntury,  .md  alter  the  W'lttins 
had  become  cletlo.-s  of  Sa\.ir.y  this  pari  of  their  lands  fell  at  the 
p.irtition  of  14.^5  to  (he  l.racsline  branch  of  the  house.  In  1572 
Gotha  was  given  to  John  C-'-imir,  a  son  of  the  Saxon  duke 
John  Frederick,  but  when  he  died  childless  in  1633  it  passed  to 
another  branch  of  the  family.  In  iMo^  as  Sam-Cobuig,  it  was 
formed  into  a  separate  duchy  for  Albert,  one  of  the  seyeo  so«  of 
Ernest  I.,  duke  of  Stxe-Gotha  (d.  1675),  but  he  diedchildleSBiB 
1699,  when  his  possessions  were  the  subject  of  vehement  conten- 
iKins  nni'inp  the  fotl.iteral  branches  of  the  Saxon  houst-.  Eventu- 
ally it  was  a>sij;riid  to  Albert's  yotinjjest  brother,  John  Lrncst 
(d.  17.'  )),  who  t.illed  hlnivtl  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfcld,  and 
v.Iri  IlIi  two  sons,  Christian  Ernc^l  and  Francis  Josiah,  who 
ruk-d  ihc  land  together,  the  principle  of  primogeniture  being 
introduced  by  the  survivor  of  the  two,  Francis  Josiah.  Under 
this  duke  and  his  son  and  Successor,  Ernest  FMerick,  the  land 
was  plunged  into  bankfuptcy  and  a  eosBmisnni  Was  appointed 
to  manage  its  finances.  The  measures  adopted  lo  redeem  the 
country's  credit  were  successful,  but  they  impourd  much  hardship 
on  ihe  people  and  a  rising  took  place  which  was  only  quelled  by 

the  .i;d  (if  lr'"i[i>  froni  ilccforal  Saxony.  Duke  l-ranris  died 
in  Dcccmb.  r  1  s<xi  and  was  succeeded  by  his  ?on  Fme^t ,  although 
the  country  w,i>  occupied  by  the  1  retu  h  from  iSo-  to  1S16. 

Also  an  early  possession  of  the  Weiiuis,  Gotha  fell  at  the 
partition  of  t48s  to  the  Albertine  branch  of  the  family,  but  was 
transferred  to  the  Ernestine  branch  fay  the  capitulatioB  of 
Wittenberg  of  ts«]f.  lb  tssa  ft  borate  4  icpaeate  duchy,  its 
line  of  rulers  being  fouaded  by  Duke  John  Frederick,  a  son  of 
the  dispossesaed  elector  of  Saxony,  John  Frederick,  and  becoming 

ex'intt  in  i6,?.  Ill  1640  Saxe  Ciul ha  came  itito  the  [K)x'A->sii  n 
uf  Lrne*L  ibc  I'ious,  utid  after  iiis  death  in  iCi;;  it".  <lukc  v.a;i  hi^ 
eldest  son  Frederick  (d.  1601),  whose  fait.ily,  having  inhcnird 
.Altenburg,  became  cxtinil  in  February  1825  with  the  death  o( 
Duke  Fri-derick  IV.  This  event  was  followed  in  1S26  by  a  re* 
distribution  of  the  Saxon  lands.  Ernest,  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg> 
Saalfcid,  exchanged  Saatfcld  for  Guiha,  loiik  the  tide  of  duke  of 
Saxe-Cobuig-Cotha  and  became  the  founder  o(  the  present  ruling 
house. 

Ernest  II.  (181S-1893)  succeeded  to  the  duchy  in  1844,  and 
during  his  long  reign  various  reforms  were  achieved  and  the 
unjn  of  the  two  parts  of  the  duchy  was  m.nie  rlos..-r.  1  his  'luke 
had  r.o  issue,  and  the  succession  passed  lo  the  ch  Idten  of  his 
brother  Albert,  the  English  prince  consort.  In  1855  hi.s  set  or.  i 
son,  Prince  Alfred,  had  been  declared  heir  to  the  duchy,  aiul  he 
succeeded  his  uncle  in  iHoj-  When  he  duri  without  sons  in 
July  igoo^  the  succession  having  been  laaoBfied  by  Ids  brother, 
the  duke  Of  Connangbt  and  Ub  Issue,  Ssaw-Coburg  paawd  to 
Charles  Edward,  duke  of  Albany  (b.  1884),  a  nephew  of  the  late 
duke.  For  many  year*  there  had  been  trouble  between  the  ruler 
•ind  tbie  p4-i>pli-  over  il'.e  ownership  of  the  extensive  trowr.  l.nids. 
i:  L«,;ng  tvidciilly  fti^rtd  at  one  time  that  an  Enj^lish  jirinec  miKhl 
renounce  the  throne  and  yet  il.iim  the  lands.  The  m.ittrr  wns 
settled  by  Isw  of  190^.  on  the  Uncs  raenUoood  in  the  earlier 
section  of  this  artide. 

See  Flelschmann.  2ai>  CeiekicUi  der  WmMttm  StAtm-Oimt 
(MiMI>.irKh.v>M-n.  i8«D);  A.  Lots,  jrataogSfie  UadtSMxMd^ 
(CoUiig.  1091). 

SAXB>HII]nmBN  (Ger.  Sadam-UnniHttn),  a  dn^y  ta 
Tbniia^  lonning  an  indcpeiMlmt  Mmbsr  oi  the  Gsfmsa 
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OBpne  ftnd  couisting  chiefly  of  an  irregular  crescent-shaped 
UoiCMy;  whkfa,  wilh  an  average  breadth  of  lo  m.,  stretches 
lot  mcr  So  oi.  along  Ihn  MuUi-wcat  slope  of  (he  Thtiringian 
Poratt.  The  coBvei  tide  rats  upon  the  duchy  of  Coburg  and 

h  in  part  bounded  by  Bavaria,  while  the  concave  side,  turned 
towards  the  north,  contains  portions  oi  four  other  Thuringian 
ftitcs  m  i  F'rus.sji  Ihctwcrn  iis  horns,  which  arc  46  m.  apart. 
The  di>»rii:ts  of  K ra.iichfclri,  15  m.  N.W.,  nml  Kambufg,  11  m. 
N.  of  the  coitern  hum,  togcihcr  with  a  number  of  sm.illrr 
scattered  exclaves,  comprise  74  of  the  95,}  sq.  m.  belonging  to  the 
duchy.  The  surface  on  the  whole  h  hilly  and  is  partly  occupied 
hr  flffihonts  of  the  Tburingian  Forest;  the  bifhcst  sununits 
iR  faoad  inthecuteni  half,  where  the  Kkfcik  iCKhcs  9849  ii- 
tad  the  BIcHhog  aiff  h.  Thechief  ttfons  «n  the  Wen*, 
which  traverses  the  soath  ind  cut  of  the  duchy,  and  vaxloui 

Iributirit^  of  ihe  M.iin  inJ  the  Sasle,  so  th.it  S;ixc -^^l■inin;»cn 
ktl'jngs  to  [he  basins  of  ihc  three  great  rivers  Wcscr,  Rhine  and 
Elbe. 

The  soii  is  not  very  productive,  although  agriculture  flourishes 
in  the  valleys  and  on  the  level  ground;  grain  has  to  be  imported 
to  meet  the  demiUHL  Only  41%  of  the  total  area  b  dcvoteil 
to  a^'culiure,  wUk  meadow-kutd  and  pasture  occupy  11°.;^ 
The  chief  cnia  crape  aie  nta^iy*  and  wheat,iiiid  the  cultivation 
«(|nt««eiltteacraL  Tobeeoo,lii  theWondntrict.  hopaaHd 
ts\  are  also  raised.  The  Werra  valky  and  the  other  fertile 
viI]f\-»  produce  large  quantities  of  fruit.  The  raising  of  cattle, 
picsand  sheep  b  a  fairly  im put! ant  lir.inchof  industry  throughout 
th<  duchy;  horses  are  !  rot  in  Kimtiurg.  The  extensive  and 
valuable  forests,  of  wluch  75";,  consist  of  coniferous  trtc>, 
occupy  4J%  ol  the  entire  area.  About  41%  of  the  forests 
klong  to  the  state  and  about  3J%  tO  public  bodies  and  institu- 
tioas,  leaving  only  35%  fof  private  owners.  The  mineral 
weahh  of  the  duchy  is  not  inconaiderable.  Iron,  coal  and  slate 
are  the  chief  pnducts,  and  eapptt  and  cobalt  nay  be  added. 
Thcfc  are  nlt-woilcs  at  Salsangea  and  Ncuattlxa,thc  fcnncr  the 
matt  important  in  Thuringia;  and  the  aitneral  water  of  Fried- 
richnhall  is  well  known.  The  manufacturing  industry  of  Saxc- 
Mciningen  b  active,  especially  in  the  il:  .trirts  of  ScinnclMrs, 
Crafcnthal  and  Saalfcld.  Iron  good:,  v;irioui  kinds,  k't-  '^1 
p-^ttcry,  school  slates,  pencils  and  mart  les  arc  pro<lii  .  <l;  tlic 
abundant  timber  fosters  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  "f  \v.io<!i  ii 
aitMcs,  especially  toys;  and  the  textile  industry  anJ  tlnj 
BMUfacture  of  leather  goods,  papier  mAch£  and  sewing  machines 
areabecaniedon. 

The  capital  of  the  duchy  b  Meiningen;  the  other  ptindpal 
towns  are  Salzongen,  Hildburghausen,  Bsfdd,  Soaneberg, 
Siatitid,  r«issncck  and  Kamburg.  In  1005  the  population  was 
^t)S,gi6,  of  whom  30%  live  in  communities  of  more  than  jooo. 
.Ki  in  the  o-f.ir  J^axon  duchies  the  papul  r.ion  is  almost  exclu- 
sively Protectant;  in  jgo?,  bfliinpi-l  lo  '.he  Lutheran 
cjr.tcsiton.  4845  were  Roman  C.iihoiics  .\r.<l  t.';f>  Jrws, 

Sixe-Meiningen  it  a  lin.ii'^il  nvjnarchy,  its  constitution 
Tiding  on  a  law  of  iSso,  subsequently  modified.  The  diet, 
dcctcd  foe  aiz  ycatl,  contiita  of  14  memben,  of  whom  4  arc 
dxled  by  the  Iai«eit  laadowneis,  4  ^  tbow  who  pay  Uz  on 
booocs  of  £1 50  or  more,  nad  t6  fay  the  other  electon.  The 
hanchise  b  enjoyed  by  all  domidled  males  over  twenty-live 
)tars  of  igc  who  pay  taxes.  T!ie  Kovcrnnu  ni  is  <  irricd  on  by 
a  ninisiry  of  five,  with  dcpartn-en; s  for  the  il.ival  house  and 
^ortifn  aff..;r<,  home  nii.iir>,  j'j?.tii.<?,  (..i'j<..H ion  .ir.'l  public 
icfihip  and  finance.  The  revenue,  £igo,ooo  of  v,hkl\  is  dra«n 
from  the  slate  domains,  stands  at  about  £480,000  a  year,  1  he 
apcsdittiie.  including  a  civil  list  of  £ra,ooo,  stands  at  £445,000. 
la  igo9  the  state  had  a  debt  of  £302,270.  Saxr-Meiningen  has 
aae  VMS  in  the  Ceman  federal  council  (Buadearat}  and  lends 
nw  ncmlcn  to  the  Reidutag. 

ff;:;(iry.— The  duchy  of  Saxe-Mrfningen,  or  more  eorreetly 
Sjic  Mciningen-IIildburghausen,   was  founded   In    1681  by 

B«raa--J  the  thirr!  son  of  Krtii'st  the  I'iouf..  dokr  oi  S.ixc-Gotha, 
lad  coQii-'i_<i  origin. ily  of  the  wcsfcrii  part  of  the  prt^cr.t  duchy, 
the  <Iistric'   iruur.d  Mf.nin;;rn.    ncrnani  isas  svn'^K'h  d  in  i-r/> 

by  hit  throe  wn\  Ejwh  Louis,  Frederick  William  and  Anton 


Ulrich,  but  after  1746  the  only  survivor  was  the  ynufeatt 
Anton  Ulrich,  who  reigned  alone  from  this  date  aBt3  his  death 
in  1765.  By  thb  time  the  dvdiy  had  InCRaaad  canidcnd4y 
in  extent,  but  petty  wan  with  the  other  Saxon  fkrinces  combined 

with  the  extravaRincc  of  the  court  arnl  the  il<.i<>!  ilion  rausrd 
by  the  Seven  ^'l■ars'  War  topIunt;c  it  into  ilistrtss  and  l>  inkruptry. 
A  hapjiifr  time,  however,  was  rxptritjiCLj  untjir  CharUjlte 
Amalie,  Anton's  widow,  who  ruled  as  nseat  for  her  sons,  C  harlcs 
(ij.  i;'^-')  anil  George  (d.  1.S06),  Under  the  latter  prince  the 
country  prospered  greatly,  and  having  introduced  the  principle 
of  primogeniture,  he  died  and  was  succeeded  by  hb  infant  fail, 
Bernard  Ernest  Freund  (itoo-iUa),  whoae  mMber,  EloiMKa 
of  Uohenloho-Langeabuig,  govcmed  in  hb  name  vatfl  iSsi« 
The  i*ar  iiilh  Fiance  at  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  with  its 
attendant  evils,  quartering  of  troops,  conscription  and  levies 
of  money,  joined  .  I-f.  ,  di.st       and  sr.inty  h.irve;.!s  in 

plunpting  the  lanJ  .^gaai  into  diiHrcss,  from  uhkh  it  rctovcicd 
very  «.low  ly. 

In  18/5  the  extinction  of  the  family  ruling  Saxc-Goiha  made 
a  rearrangement  of  the  Saxon  duchies  necessary,  and  Saxe- 
Meiningen  benefited  greatly  by  the  settlement  of  1826,  its  area 
being  more  than  doubled  by  the  receipt  of  530  sq.  m.  of  trrritfliy. 
The  additions  caniistcd  ol  the  duchy  of  Saae-MildbuighauMn, 
founded  in  iMo  hy  Enwst,  the  sixth  son  of  Ernest  the  Pious; 
the  duchy  of  Saxe-SaalfeM,  founded  by  John  Emcst,  the  seventh 
son  of  Ernest  the  Piou.i,  which  had  been  united  with  Saxc-Coburg 

in  1 735 ;  and  the  di  ;  ri:  Is  of  Idieiii  ir.  K  r.mii  filcld  .itn!  Katnburc;. 
In  i8j s  lic-rn.ird  Iia<l  )'rant(  d  .1  ldi<  r.d  fonstitu'Ion  l<i  liisdui-hy, 
but  these  .idditions  made  furth<;r  itiaii^;LS  iaevil.ilde  .ind  .1  new 
constitution  was  granted  in  ihjq.  Saxc-Meiningcn  had  entered 
Ihc  confederation  of  the  Rhine  in  1807,  but  had  joined  the 
allies  in  1813  and  became  a  member  of  the  German  confederation 
in  181  J.  In  1866,  unlike  the  other  Sixnn  diirhifiLSaioHfifllffgiFn 
dedaied  for  Austria  in  the  war  with  Pniasia;  at  onca  th*  land 
ma  occupied  by  Prussian  troops,  and  hi  September  tW6  Ihike 
Benurd  abdicated  and  was  succeeded  by  his  si>n  (Icorgcfb.  i8j6), 
who  immediately  made  peace  with  Prussia  and  joined  the  North 
r.i  rman  Confi derat  ion,  hb  land  becoming  a  mcmlKr  of  the  new 
(ieini  i!!  eminrc  in  1S71.  In  1871  the  dispute  which  had  been 
larrl.il  on  sinrc  Inf.w'en  the  duke  and  the  diet  about  the 
ri;,dits  o(  each  lo  the  state  domains  was  settled  by  a  compromise, 
each  party  receiving  a  share  of  the  revenues.  The  hcir-apparcnt 
I'rince  Bernard  (b.  has  no  aons»  ao  by  a  law  of  1896  the 
succession  b  settled  Upon  the  aens  of  hb  half-brottwr  Priaee 
Frederick  (b.  2861}. 

See  Slatislik  det  fTerterhms  Saekten-VriHinerv  (Mthunwm.XPft 
fol.);  Brtlckncr,  hmdeikunde  dft  Ihtzfcjumi  Sad\%<n-M€inlttzen 
(Nfcininjfcn,  1853);  Goickel. /^ai  Stuatsfcid  lUi  Iffr-  ts^tums  Saikicn^ 
Mriniwfrn  fj»na.  t«>04);  .Xn^chiitz,  InJuilrir,  llatiiifl  und  Vftkehr 
im  //fTit.'aw  Sadtien-Mfinittiien  (S>tifiet>erK,  1904);  and  the 
.ul.lir.iti<iiis  of  t^i.      T.  i'l  fur  c.ieh'.en-niciningischc  ticschichtc  und 

SAXE-WEIMAR-EISENACH  (Gcr.  Sachien-Wamrrr.Eisenach), 
a  ^nd  duchy  of  Germany  and  a  sovereign  and  tonstiiucnt 
state  of  the  German  empire.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  Thuringian 
states,  and  consists  of  the  three  chief  deta^Md  districts  of 
Weimar,  Eisenach  and'  Neustadt,  and  twenty-four  scattered 
exclaves,  of  wMch  AUstedt,  ffldisleben  and  Hmenau  belonging 

tc>  W'  iiii  ir.  and  Oslhtim  belonging  to  ri  ciiaiii,  are  llie  thiff. 
The  Ij.'vt  and  la.-,!  lunicd  of  these  exfi.a'.c:s  arc  70  rn.  apart; 
and  the  most  easterly  of  the  other  exclaves  is  100  m.  from  the 
most  westerly.  The  total  area  of  the  grand-duchy  b  1307  sq.  m  , 
of  which  6;S  arc  in  Weimar,  465  in  Li&rnach  and  154  in  Neustadt. 
The  popuUtion  in  1905  was  388,095  (180,422  males  and  198,673 
females),  on  an  average  271  to  the  square  mile,  of  whom  the 
greatest  bulk  are  Luihcnas.  the  Roman  Catholics  only  oumbcring 
about  18,000,  and  Jews  and  those  of  other  confessions  about 
1500  ta  all.  Of  the  population  about  47%  live  in  towns  or 
communes  exceeding  2000  inhabilanu,  and  about  53%  are 
rur.d. 

The  district  of  Wcim.'iT,  uhit  h  \<  at  once  the  largest  division 
and  the  geoj;;r  iphi(  al  unl  hi  loriral  kernel  of  the  grand-dui . 
u  a  roughly  circular  icnitory,  situated  on  the  piateau  to  the 
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north-«ast  of  ihc  Tfiurinpi^n  Forr-t.  It  h  bounded  on  tlw 
N.  and  E.  by  Prussia,  atid  on  Ihc  S.  and  W.  by  Schwarzburg 
and  detai  hril  iwrtions  of  Saxe  AltrnburR,  and  lies  J3  m.  cast 
of  the  nearest  part  of  EiMii.uli,  and  7  m.  north-west  of  the 
nearest  part  of  Ncustadl.  'rhccxLbvcsof  Allstcdtand  Oldislcben 
lie  in  Prussian  territory  10  m.  to  the  north  and  north-west 
■cspectively;  Ilmenau  as  far  to  the  wuth-wcst.  The  surface  is 
widiilatiHg  •od  deaUtute  o£  uay  •trikiag  Bitunl  fcuurcs, 
ahhoa^tlievatlqrtof  tteSadeuidllniafttpktiimque.  The 
Kickelbahn  (a8i$  ft.)  ftnd  the  Hohe  Tanne  (1641  ft.)  rise  in 
Ilmenau;  but  the  Grosser Kahn  (1814  ft.)  near  Remda,  in  the 
Otrtmc  south,  is  the  hiRhi-st  point  in  I  lie  main  ])art  nf  \Vi  im.ir. 
The  Sa.ik-  tlows  through  ihc  cast  of  llic  tlislria  ami  is  juincd 
by  the  litn,  the  F.lstcr  and  the  Unstrut.  Thr  rhitf  towns  arc 
Weimar,  the  capital,  on  the  Itm;  Jena,  with  the  common  uni* 
venity  of  the  Thuringian  states,  on  the  Saale;  Apolda,  the 
"  Manchester  of  Weimar,"  to  the  east;  and  IliDcnaa,lyiBgunong 
the  hiiu  M  the  edp  of  the  Thiiiiii|j«o  Foicat  to  the  &W.  of 
Wdmar. 

Eittnacb,  the  teeood  diititct  fa  riR,  and  the  first  In  point 
of  natural  beauty,  stretches  in  a  narrow  strip  from  north  to 
south  on  the  extreme  western  boundary  of  Thurinj^n.  and 
includes  parts  of  the  church  l.inds  of  Fulda,  of  Hcsso  and  o(  (he 
formcrcount&hipof  McnncbcrK.  It  is  boundid  ou  thr  N.andW. 
by  I'ru^  ia,  on  S.  by  Bavaria  (which  also  surrounds  the 
exclave  of  Ostheim)  and  on  the  E.  by  Saxc-Mciningcnand 
Saxc-Cotha.  The  north  is  occupied  by  the  rounded  hills  of  the 
Thuringian  Forest,  while  the  Khun  mountains  extend  into  (he 
aouthm  part.  The  chief  summits  of  the  former  poop,  which 
b  noK  mnarkable  for  it*  fine  foccsu  and  plcturesqiiie  iceiiciy 
than  for  iu  height,  are  the  Wanburgbcrg  (135s  ft.),  the  north- 
western termination  of  the  system,  Ottowald  (sioj  ft.),  the 
Wachatein  (1000  ft.)  and  the  Ringberg  (2390  ft).  The  chief 
river  is  the  U'trra,  which  flows  arros-s  the  centre  of  llie  district 
from  cast  to  west,  .ind  then  ben<iing  suddenly  northuards, 
re-enters  from  Prussia,  and  traverses  the  north-eastern  jiarls 
in  an  irregular  course.  Its  chief  tributaries  in  Eisenach  arc  the 
H6r»d  and  the  Ulster.  Eisenach  is  the  folfy  tOWD  of  faipoitance 
In  this  division  of  tlie  grand-duchy. 

Neustadt,  the  thild  of  the  hifer  divisions,  Is  distinguished 
neilher  by  pictuicsqae  loeneiy  nor  hbtorical  interest.  It 
forms  an  oblong  territory,  tbont  h  m.  long  by  16  broad,  and 
belongs  rather  to  the  hiUy  district  of  the  Vogtland  than  to 
Thuringia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Reuss  (junior  line) 
and  Saxe-Allcnburg,on  the  W.  by  Saxc-Mi  ir  inpcn  and  a  Prussian 
exclave,  on  the  S.  by  the  two  Reuss  principaiitics  and  on  the 
E.  by  the  kingdom  of  S.ixony.  The  Kcsstlbcrg  (1310  ft.),  near 
the  town  of  Neustadt,  is  the  chief  eminence.  This  district  lies 
in  the  basin  of  the  Saalc,  its  chief  streams  being  the  White 
(Weisu)  Elster,  the  Weida  and  the  Orla.  Neustadt,  Auma 
and  Weida  are  the  principal  towns. 

ARriculturc  forms  the  chief  rxxii(jation  of  the  inhabitant*  in  all 
piart*  of  the  (liirliy.  thi)'i;;h  in  Ti  »  11  1.  ri  ,iri  !  around  llnionau  a  lart;c 
ja  <if  the  area  ii  rovi-rcd  with  f  in^^t';.    ArrordiriJ  to  tnc 
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proportl'-":!  f-n  inc  .irca  is  i  ovrrtu  mkii  imit^ts,  nirt^rtjing 
return  for  1900  .ifimii  <;S  .  ihc^  entire  icc  «a5  occupirM  by 
arable  bnd,  20  „  by  forest  and  9%  by  pasture  and  meadow-Und. 
Only  about  s%  wa*  unproductive  mmI  or  nocMland.  In  1900  the 
cfaln  crofM  were  oat%  barley,  rye,  wheat,  potatoes,  hay,  beet  (for 
sugar),  flax  and  oil  >  iti  iin;  jilann.  Fruit  grows  in  abundance, 
CspecbUy  around  J(  '1  a,  ami  viiv,-«  are  cultivated  with  prcat  5urrcss 
on  ihe  bank*  of  the  baalc.  Of  the  forci*.  alv>ue  .'^H  arc  deciduous 
and  6j\„  conitcrous  trn  s,  and  the  Krcatcr  futt  of  the  former  Inlon- 
to  the  government.  Cattlc-raixi  i^;  i-,  rarrii-<J  nn  to  a  coniidcrahlc 
extent. especially  inEi<eri.-.eh  an:l  N( n  1  i.tt,  whil.-the  ^heep■^armirlK 
centres  in  Weimar.  Poultry  is  also  reared  in  considcrablequantitie>. 
Although  irrni.  copper,  coal  and  licniia  are  worked,  the  mineral 
wealth  IS  trilling.  There  are  salt  spnnn  at  Betlea  and  Stadtsulsi. 

The  manufacturing  in<lu«lric*  in  the  pranrl-durhy  are  convider- 
ablc;  ihey  ernoloy  41  of  the  population  The  mn^t  imporf  int  is 
the  icxiile  industry,  which  centres  in  Ar^  lda.  'I  In  ;  rr.  !j  ti  :M  i  f 
w.i.sllrii  ^'-'■>d»  iSt.v  kin^s,  cloth,  undcn  I'lthir^')  f..rni>  1:  phnR 
branch  of  this  ^ndu^t^y;  but  cotton  and  lim  n  wi  iMn^  an  I  yarn- 
spinning  arc  also  carried  on.  Laiw  quantlf  i  .  .  .rr! .  ti  A  irc  and 
crockery  are  made,  especially  at  Ilnienau.  1  In  nj.tnal  instruments 
of  Jena  and  the  scientific  insimmeots  of  Ilmenau  are  well  known. 
Leather,  paper,  glass,  corli  and  tobaceo  are  among  the  lc«i  prominent 
manufacturca.  Thrn  aro  numeioua  bnwwics  w  the  duchy.  The 
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CtfttiltMfMt.— Saxe-Wetmar-Eisenach  is  a  limited  hereditary 

monarchy,  and  was  the  first  state  in  (icrmany  to  receive  a 
liberal  constitution.  This  was  Rtanied  in  inih  by  Charles 
Augustus,  the  patron  of  Goethe,  and  was  revised  in  1.S30  and  j«  jin 
in  \i)o6.  The  diet  consists  of  one  chamU-r  with  liurly-ughi 
members,  of  whom  five  are  chosen  by  owners  of  land  worth  at 
least  £150  a  year,  five  by  those  who  derive  a  similar  income 
from  other  sources,  five  by  the  university  of  Jena  and  other 
public  bodies,  and  tweBty«tluee  by  ibe  rest  of  the  i"KaK;t««ia 
The  deputies  arc  elected  fbr  six  yean.  The  franchise  b  enjoyed 
by  all  domiciled  citbens  over  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The 
govcnuaent  b  carried  on  by  a  ministry  of  three,  holding  the 
imrtfolios  of  fin.ince ;  of  home  and  foreign  .xfT.iirs ;  and  of  reli^;ir_.n, 
education  and  justice,  with  which  is  combined  the  ducal  house- 
hold.  I'he  duchy  is  re|>resented  by  one  VOtciB  the  BuodCSOt 
and  by  two  members  in  the  Reichstag. 

The  Sjxe  Weimar  family  is  the  oldest  branch  of  the  Eracstioe 
line,  and  hence  of  the  whole  Saxon  house.  By  a  treaty  with 
Prussia  in  1867,  which  aftcrM-ards  became  the  model  for  similar 
treaties  between  Prussia  and  other  Thuringiao  states,  the 
troops  of  the  tnad-duclqri>c<«  Incorporated  with  the  Prussiatt 
araqr. 

The  budget  Is  voted  by  the  chamber  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  Th  i;  fr.  m  lo-S  to  loio  estimated  an  annual  income 
and  .in  annual  ixpcndiiurc  of  about  /6.:o,coo.  A  large  income 
is  derived  from  the  state  forests.  The  public  debt  amounted 
to  £145.000  in  190S,  but  it  is  amply  secured  by  real  estate  and 
Invested  funds.  Justice  is  administered  by  two  high  couru 
(LandatcrUhtf),  at  Weimar  and  Eisenach  respectively;  the 
district  of  Neustadt  falling  tuukfthe  jwisdiction  of  the  Laiideo* 
geticbt  at  Gem;  while  llie  suprane  court  oi  appeal  for  the  fotir 
Saxoo  dvdiies,  Sdiwarsburg-Rnddbtadt  and  Reuss,  together 
with  portions  of  Prussia,  is  the  Obcrlandesgcricht  at  Jena. 

History. — In  early  limes  W  eimar  with  the  surrounding  district 
bclongetl  to  the  tounts  of  Orlarnunde,  and  from  the  end  of  the 
loth  century  uii'd  icxj;  it  was  the  seat  of  the  counts  of  Weimar. 
In  the  i4lh  century  it  passed  to  the  eUclor  of  .Saxony,  falling 
at  the  partition  of  1485  to  the  Ernestine  branch  of  the  Wcttin 
family.  Although  John  Frederick  the  Magnanimous  was  de> 
privcd  of  the  electorate  in  iS47  his  sons  retained  Wdmar;  and 
one  of  them.  Joha  WilUam  (d.  1573),  may  be  icgSfded  aS  ths 
founder  of  the  prescot  ruling  house*  but  it  was  not  until  ttf4t 
that  Sne-Weimar  enwrfed  Into  an  faidependcat  historical 
position.  In  this  year,  having  just  inherited  Col  and 
Eisenach,  the  three  brothers  William,  Albert  and  Ernc-t  loundcd 
the  three  principaiitics  of  Sixe-Weimar,  Saxe-Ei&cnach  and 
Saxc-Cotha.  Eisenach  fell  to  Saxc-Wcimar  in  1644,  and 
although  the  cnlarRes!  [<r;.'u  ij>ality  of  Saxc  Weimar-Eisenach  was 
temporarily  split  up  into  the  l>.(  s  Saxe- Weimar,  ^axc-£iscnach 
and  Saxe-Jena,  it  was  ag  in  vii  i;cd  under  Ernest  Augustttt* 
who  began  to  reign  in  i7iS,  and  the  adoptioa  of  the  ptiadpl* 
of  primogeniture  about  this  time  secured  it  ftgafaut  further 
divisions.  Ernest  Augustus  II.,  who-sucoecded  in  1748,  died 
in  1758,  and  his  young  widow,  Anna  Amelia,  was  appointed 
regent  of  the  country  and  guardian  of  her  infant  son  Charles 
Augustus.  The  reign  of  this  prince,  who  assumed  the  govern- 
ment in  1775,  is  the  mo'^t  brilliant  epoch  in  the  history  ol  S.i\e- 
Weimar.  An  intelligent  patronof  lilcraturcand  art,  heattracted 
to  his  court  the  leading  scholars  in  Germany;  Goethe,  Schiller 
and  Herder  were  members  of  this  illustrious  band,  and  the 
little  state,  hitherto  obscure,  attracted  the  eyes  of  all  Europe.* 

The  war  between  France  and  Prussia  in  1806  was  frau^t 
with  danger  to  the  exbtenoe  of  the  prindpaKty,  and  after  the 
battk  of  Jena  It  was  mainly  the  skilful  conduct  of  the  duchess 
Loube,  the  wife  of  Charles  Augustus,  that  dissuaded  Napoleon 

•  Sec  Gocthi  '-.  famous  lines,  Epigrammi-  f.^5l :  — 
"  Klein  i»t  untcr  den  FOrstcn  Grrmaniens  frcilich  der  m<  ini>: 
Kurz  und  Khmal  ist  win  Land,  miisMK  nur,  was  rr  vermae. 
Aber  10  wendc  nach  innen.  so  wende  nach  ausaen  die  Kraite 
Jeder:  da  wlr*  as  cia  Peat.  Oentadwr  ndt  r 
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from  removing  her  husband  from  his  placr  u  a  rrtgning  prince. 
In  ito7  Saze-Weimar-Eisenadl  entered  the  Confederal  ion  of 
the  Rldne  and  ia  Uw  mbteqaent  campaiy  it  wiilcrrd  crcatly. 
The  Gongios  of  Vieuu  In  1815  iddcd  mot  6te  sq.  m.  to  its 

Ut»  and  ga\-e  iu  ruler  the  tide  of  grand-duke.  Just  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace  Charles  Augustus  gave  a  liberal  constitution 
to  his  l.inil,  fr<.«.  lorn  of  the  press  was  also  granted,  but  after 
the  festival  of  the  Wartburg  on  the  iSth  of  October  181 7  this 
wiSstTiously  curtailed.  The  next  grand-duke,  Ch.irli  ^  1  .'clcrick, 
who  sucrccdcd  in  tS^S,  continued  his  father's  work,  but  his 
reforms  were  not  thorough  enough  nor  rapid  enough  to  avert 
diMurbances  in  184S,  when  power  was  given  to  a  popular 
■riaiitijr  and  DanwrsuS  reforms  were  carried  thioagh.  Reaction 
Mt  in  under  OniIcs  Alcwndw,  who  becaaie  gnadHlidte  in 
185J,  and  the  union  of  the  cmwn  lands  and  the  state  hmds  ins 
undone,  although  both  rerrained  under  the  same  public  manage- 
ment. In  ift66  the  grand-duchy  joined  Prussia  against  Austria, 
although  its  troops  were  then  g.irrisoning  towns  in  the  interests 
of  the  latter  power;  afterwards  it  entered  the  North  German 
Confederation  and  the  new  German  empire.  Charles  Alexander 
died  in  January  igoi  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Wilh.tm 
Erae&t  (b.  1876). 

See  C.  Krnnftld.  Landcikundf  dts  GrosiheriogtMrns  Saehffn- 
Wfimtcr-Etieniuh  l\V<:im.>r.  iH7*-i87o);  and  the  official  Stoats- 
Imi^ufk  fur  d(u  Ortukena^tm  SothttM  (Weifltar,  1904). 

tAXRORN.  the  generic  name  of  a  famOy  of  brass  wind  imtru- 

menls  (not  hornii  hut  valve  Implcs)  willi  cup  shaped  mouthpieces, 
invented  by  Aiiolphc  Sax  and  in  use  (hltiiy  in  French  and 
Belgian  military  bands  and  in  small  wItiH  li.n.  Is.  The  saxhorns 
came  into  being  in  1843,  when  Sax  applii  d  a  modil'ication  of  the 
vuU-e  system  invented  in  Germany  in  i^^i  5  to  (he  keyed  bugle. 
The  saxhorn  consists  of  a  conical  tube  of  a  calibre  greater  than 
tlut  of  French  horn  and  trumpet,  but  smaller  than  that  of  the 
tvhea  or  faombaidons,  and  capable  tlierefoie  of  woducing  by 
overblowing  the  nembets  of  tlie  harmonic  series  from  the  and 
to  the  Slh.  in  common  with  the  comets,  bugles,  valve-trombones 

and  the  Wagner  tubas.    The  g;  s?  ^ 

saxhorns  arc  furnished  with  ^  v5 
Ihree  valves,  by  mran.^  of  which  »  J  «  s  *  »  • 
the  comp.iis  is  rcni!rrcd  rhr.imatir,  an^i  which  r:c\  a--  in  other 
instruments,  lowering  the  pilch  of  the  instrument  when 
dcj«:«5cl,  respectively  i  tone,  a  semitone  and  ij  tones; 
and  fonher,  wlicn  vscd  in  oombination,  a  tones,  i\  tones 
and  3  tOBM.  Tke  FMicdhoms,  the  euphonium,  the  bom- 
bardon and  the  tabu  m  somctioM*  cmneously  classed  as 
saahoms.  The  difference  between  saxhorns  and  bombardons 
or  labas  cor.^i  's  in  the  calibre  of  the  iK.re,  which  in  the  latter  is 
SU.'Ticicntly  wide  in  proportion  to  the  length  to  produce  the 
fi:ndamcnt.il  r.dte  of  the  harmonic  series  an  octave  below  the 
tewcst  note  of  the  saxhorn.s.  The  consequence  of  this  structural 
dirTercncc  is  important,  for  whereas  the  tube  of  the  tubas  is  [ 
ttteoreticaUy  of  t  he  same  length  as  an  open  organ  pi|K  of  the  same  j 
pilchi  the  saxhorn:^  require  •  tithe  twice  that  length  to  produce 
the  snaw  scale.  For  instsaoe,  •  euphonium  sounding  8  It.  C 
only  ooeds  »  tube  8  ft.  kmg.  whereas  the  corresponding  bass 
saxhorn  leqabcs  one  16  ft.  long.  In  Germany  these  structural 
differences  have  given  rise  to  a  classification  of  brass  wind  instru- 
menls  as  aAi^iV  nr  hj!j  initrumcnts  {Ganzf  or  //j/iV).'  according 
to  whether  the  whole  or  only  the  half  of  the  length  of  tubing  is  of 
practical  use.  The  members  of  the  saxhorn  family  arc  the  sm.iU 
saxhorn  in  F.;>,  the  soprano  in  Bi.?,  the  alto  in  El>.  the  tenor  in  B.», 
the  bass  in  (an  octave  lower),  the  bw bass  in  Eb,  the  contra- 
bass in  Bb.  tluce  ocuves  below  the  soprano.  AH  the  saxhorns 
aie  tieaicd  as  transpoalng  instruments.*  A  similar  family,  con- 
structed with  rotary  valves  and  conical  lubes  of  larger  calibre 
than  the  saxhorns,  but  having  the  same  harmonic  scale,  is  known 
in  Germany  as  FlOgclhorn.  (K.  S ) 

'  Sre  Dt  Emil  Schjfhiiutr»  article  on  mu»ical  instruments  in  sect. 
hr.  oi  Brrifkt  dtr  BfurleilmtKUmmi'.uon  bet  der  dnta/kr* 
JmAmstruaufsuUunt.  1854  (Munich.  1835).  pp.  169-170. 

*Ceonm  Ka^tncr.  in  Hand  ijhMiM  MMtgM  mifilalre  (Plari*. 
ia<^jj^gwes^fi^l^tornw^  vfi-Hl 


1:1 


SAXIFIiAGACBAB.  in  botany,  a  small  natural  order  of 
DicotyledoBS  bdonging  to  the  sub-dass  Polypctalae  and  con- 
taining *9  gencta  with  about  jso  ^edes  dklributcd  tluough 
the  Antk  Md  nofth  temperate  sane,  often  alpbe.  Itlsvqice* 


Fu.  X.-'-'Saxifrata  aiirtreto,  London  Pride,  about  half  natural 
•lae.  1.  Flower  csltised.  a.  Vntieal  section  of  o«wy  with  aepala, 
mole  enlarged. 

scnted  in  Britain  by  its  largest  genus  Sari/rare  {<}.t.),  Ckryso- 
spliiiium  (golden  saxifrage)  and  I'^^rtunuc  ■  prass  of  Parnas.'-us). 
The  plants  are  herbs,  generally  v  iih  scattered  cxslipubtc  leaves 

with  a  broad  leaf-base.  The  sm.-.ll  ilowcrs ue generaQy  UXMged 
in  cymosc  inflorescences  and  are 
bisexual,  tegular  and  hypogynous, 
perigynous  or  noic  frequently  more 
or  lets  epigynous,  this  variation  In 
the  relative  position  of  the  ovary 
ocnirring  in  one  and  the  same  genus 
5.j,r:/r,ji;j  (fig.  i).  The  flowers  arc 
5  merous.  more  rarely  4  mcrous, 
having  5  (or  4)  sepals,  5  (or  4)  free 
petals,  two  s-  or  4  merous  whorls  of 
free  stamens  which  arc  olxliplostc- 
monous.  iVe.  those  oi  the  outer  whorl 
are  opposite  to  the  petab,  and  two 
carpels  (see  fig.  s).  The  carpds  are  sometimes  f«e,  more 
generally  united  St  the  base,  or  somettanes  compleuly  |oiww 

to  form  a  one-  or  two-chambered  ovaty  with  two  fwe  Styles. 

The  fruit  is  a  many-seeded  capsule. 

More  than  hull  the  sp«xie>  (-^'  -■1  .'r.-  ■  gained  in  J""*;^' 
CkryiOifUtuum, with  39  ^V^**' t"®®*  *** 


Fir..  2. —  '.ij.iirram  of  a 
s.i\itr,i^e  (Siixijraia  tridat- 
/y.'i.  1.  The  calyx  and 
corulU  each  coa«i«t  of  five 
pans,  tbeie  are  tea  stamens 
in  two  series,  and  a  pistil 
of  two  car]xls. 
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htaftVCfy  ^miUr  fli^tribution.  The  N'nrth  Amcricafl  grnus  lJru(ktTa 
hat  •Ometinto  ji^t  i.i'.uui  lluvw  rr.  .\:t!i><e  has6specic>  in  ti  tii|HTjlc 
Asia  and  nonh  -M-t'-rn  North  Anurii.i;  A.  jaffonUa  is  rommonly 
jri'\Mi  1:1  I  111-  •■I  1 111^  .i>  .1  i>ji-p|jnt .  .in<l  often  misnamed  SpiraM. 

Ihc  unlcr  t»  Ircqucntly  much  extL-ndcd  to  include  other  croups  of 
■ewn  difleriag  ia  habit  and  man  or  Icm  in  acncral  conformation 
from  thaw  to  which  the  order  i*  here  confinecT  and  which  arc  th(  n 
fr^rdc^  as  forming  one  of  wvi  nt  tribes.  Among  these  is  the  or<l<  r 
Rtlienacetu,  comprising  one  ■■iiu:l<-  ^;cnus  Ribri,  to  which  IwlonR  the 
gooM:bcrr>'  {R.  Groisuiaria)  an<1  mrrants  of  gardens.  These  are 
•hrubs  with  racemes  of  flowt  rs  which  have  only  one  whorl  of  ttamcns 
(i«ostemonous),  an  inferior  unilucular  ovary  with  two  parietal 
pl.irentai,  and  fruit  a  berry.  Another  it  the  Hydrangcaccae,  to 
which  belong  Uydranita  (j.v.),  DtuUia  and  Pkilaulpkus,' M  well- 
known  gantea  j^MU;  P»  CTr—arwi  i*  the  so-called  Syringa  or 
mock-orange.  They  afe  Aniba  or  trees  with  timple  grnerill. 
opposite  li-atre«,  5-merou»  flower*  with  eplg>'noui  stamens  and  .1 
3-  to  5-locular  ovar>\ 

gla^^Mtri' let!^^  '^'■too^ ^  mmI^^toup ot  genera  with  leathery 

I4ZIFRACE  {S.iiifrr.i^n),  a  genus  of  plants  which  fpves  its 
name  to  the  oriicr  of  which  it  is  a  member.  There  arc  nearly 
200  species  distributed  in  the  temperate  and  arctic  p.irts  of  ilic 
norihcrn  hcnoisphcrc,  frequently  at  considerable  heights  on  the 
mountains,  and  also  found  on  the  Andes.  Tbey  are  mostly 
bcrbs  with  perenDial  RMUtodv  «nd  Imvw  ia  titfu  or  iKattcred 
«n  the  flowef'ttalkflL  The  amagciBent  of  the  flowen  h  vojr 
various,  as  also  are  the  size  and  colour  <A  the  flowers  ibemadvea. 
They  have  a  flat  or  more  or  less  cup  shapcd  receptacle,  from  the 
margin  of  which  spring  five  sepals,  fi'.o  pii.iU  arnl  ten  (or  rardy 
five)  stamens.  The  pistil  is  often  parily  ailhcnm  to  the  recep- 
tacle, a:ul  is  di'. idt-d  above  into  two  stylus;  the  ovules  arc 
numerous,  attached  to  axilc  placentas;  and  the  seed-vessel  is 
capsular.  Fifteen  species  are  natives  of  Britain,  some  alpine 
ptanti  of  great  l>cauty  (5.  oppositifi^ia,S.  nitxiIis.S.  aaaides,  &c), 
•ad  others,  like  5.  grariul<il<3,  frequenting  meadows  and  low 
gfoimd,  while  S.  IridaetyUUs  may  be  found  on  almoit  nay  dry 
wiE  5.  wmtraw-b  London  Pride  or  St  Patrick^  Ctbbateb  n 
common  garden  plant,  a  native  of  the  Spanish  Pcninstila  and  also 
of  the  mountains  of  W.  and  S.W.  Ireland.  Many  species  arc  in 
cultivation,  imluding  the  Btrgtnias  or  .l/fC>:scvM  with  their 
large  fleshy  leaves  and  copious  panicles  of  r<>^y  or  pink  flowers, 
the  numerous  alpine  specie^,  «.iich  as  .V,  pyr.:midi:'.is,  S.  co'.ylaion. 
&c  .  ^vi;h  tall  p^iniclcs  studded  with  white  Cowers,  and  many 
otlii  :>,  r-xiit  of  thim  .vl.ipted  loT locbrork. 

SAXO  ORAMMATICUS  (e.  iiso-c,  1306),  Danish  lustorian 
aadpoct,  bdonfcdtoafamOyof  waniort,  Usfather  aad  grand* 
father  htvbtg  served  under  Vetdemar  I.,  king  of  Desmuli 
(d.  itSi).  Brought  up  for  the  clerical  profession,  Saxo  entered 
the  service  of  Archbishop  .Absalon  alwut  1180,  and  remained  in 
that  capacity  until  the  death  of  .\bsalon  in  1201.  It  was  al  the 
archbishop's  instigation  that  he  began,  about  1185,  to  write  the 
history  of  the  Danish  Christian  kings  from  the  time  of  Sweyn 
Astridson  (d.  1076),  but  later  Abs.-don  prevailed  on  him  to  write 
also  the  history  of  the  earlier  heathen  limes,  and  to  combine  both 
into  a  great  work,  Ctila  Danorum,  or  Ilistoria  Danico.  The 
archbishop  died  before  the  work  was  fiaiihc^  wul  thcnfov  the 
preface,  written  aboBt  1208,  decBcates  the  woric  to  Ua  •acceaw>r 
Archbishop  Andreas,  and  to  King  X'aldemar  II.  Nothing  dse 
is  known  about  Saxo's  life  and  (n  rson;  a  chronide  of  1265  calls 
him  "  mirae  ct  iirban.ic  eloqucntiae  drrirus";  and  an  epitome 
of  his  work  from  about  1340  dr^scritxs  him  as  "  egrcgius  grara- 
maticus,  engine  Si.ilmdicus."  Th.:t  he  v.-i';  a  native  of  Zealand 
is  probably  correct,  inasmuch  as,  whereas  he  often  criticizes  the 
Jutlandertand  the  ScanianSibelrequenily  praises  the  Zcalanders. 
The  somame  of  "  Grammaticus "  is  probably  of  later  origin, 
scarcely  earlier  than  1 500,  apparently  owing  to  a  mistake.  The 
Uileof  "pnvostof  RfiaUUe,"  given  him  in  the  itithGeDttiiy,i> 
also  probably  incorrect,  the  hbteriaa  befog  eonfotraded  iHth  an 
older  contemporary,  the  provost  of  the  same  name.  Snxo,  frrrn 
hi',  apprenticeship  as  the  archbishop's  secretary,  had  acquired  a 
brilliant  but  somewhat  eufihuistlr  Latin  style,  and  wrote  I'mc 
Latin  verses,  but  otherwise  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any 
very  great  learning  or  extensive  rcniing.  His  models  of  style 
were  Valerius  Maaimus,  Justin  and  Mortianus  Capella,  etpocially 


the  last.  Occasionally  be  mentions  Bede,  t>udo  of  St  QucBti» 
and  Paulus  OiacoDttS,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  stodted  thcta 
or  any  olbCT  UttOliaA  vwhs  thoroughly.  Hit  tOWCM  tit 
partly  Dtflbh  tradition  tad  loags,  partly  the  Unteineatf  d 

Arciibishop  Absalon,  partly  the  account*  of  ledanden  nad^ 
l.isil y,  some  few  earlier  sources,  Ibts  of  Danish  kings  and  short 

chronicles,  which  furnished  him  with  some  rdiabk  chronological 
facts,  lie  considered  traditions  as  history,  and  therefore  made  i: 
his  chief  business  to  re-count  and  arrange  thcM-,  and  hi>  work 
is  a  loosely  connected  series  of  biographies  of  Danish  kings  and 
hcrf>cs. 

The  first  nbe  books  of  the  Ctttd  Daiunm  comprise  traditions 
of  kings  and  heracK  of  .the  balf^mythical  time  up  to  about  9501. 
Here  we  have  tradiliPMnboBtgwdtrodetnbomAMlotb  (Hamkt) 

and  Fenge,  about  Hinlflr  KrakI,  Raddfaig;  the  gtant  Starfcather, 

Har  d  I  III!  ii  tann  and  Ragnarr  Lodbrok.  In  this  eariier  history 
Saxo  has  alio  embodied  myths  of  national  gods  who  in  tradition 
had  become  Danish  kings,  for  instance.  Balder  and  Hot  her,  and 
of  foreign  heroes,  likewise  incorporated  in  Danish  history,  as 
the  Gothic  Jarmunrik  {.\.S.  Eormenrfc),  the  Anglian  Virn.ur.i 
(A.S.  Girmund)  and  Ufle  (A.S.  Ofla),  the  German  Hedin  and 
Hild,  and  others.  Frequently  the  narrative  is  interrupted  by 
translations  of  pocn%  which  Siuo  ho*  OMd  a*  autbciitic  aoones, 
although  they  are  often  ndtf  a  few  gnenlioBi  older  thaa 
himself.  In  the  later  books  (x.-zvi)  ol  hb  «edc  he  follows  to  a 
greater  extent  historical  accounts,  and  the  mote  he  appro^ichct 
hij  own  time  the  fuller  and  the  rn  ire  trustworthy  his  relation 
laconics;  C5pecially  brilliant  is  hi:^  tuatincnt  of  the  history  of 
King  \'al<kniar  an  1  of  Ahs.don.  liut  his  patriotism  often  makes 
him  partial  to  bis  country  men,  and  his  want  ol  critical  sense  often 
blinds  him  to  the  historical  truth. 

Saxo's  work  was  widely  read  during  the  middle  ages,  and  severzl 
extracts  of  it  were  made  for  smaller  chronicles.  It  was  published 
for  the  fottim^  from  a  MS.  afterwards  lost,  in  Paris.  1514,  hy 
the  Danish  hamanlit  Chiiitleni  Pedenen;  this  cditka  was 
reprinted  at  Basel,  1 534,  and  at  Frankfort,  1 576.  Of  later  editions 
may  be  mentioned  that  of  Stephen  Stephanius  (SSro,  1644), 
the  second  volume  of  which  contains  the  little-known,  but 
valuable,  Suplunii  nolae  ultriora  in  hisioriam  Datikijfn  Scxcni} 
Grammatici,  and  which  was  reproduced,  though  without  the 
notes,  by  C.  A.  KI0I2  (Leipzig,  1771);  and  that  of  P.  E.  MUDct 
completed  by  J.  M.  V'clschow  (Copenhagen,  183(^1858).  The 
last  complete  edition  is  that  of  Alfred  Holder  (Strassburg,  1SS6), 
while  a  large  pait  was  edited  by  G.  Waiu  in  the  Uon.  Gem. 
tnOonca,  Mk  4S>i6i  (it9a).  No  oomoieto  MS.  aay  knger 
exists;  yet  of  late  amaO  fragmenU  have  been  fbond  of  three 
MSS.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  fragment  found  at 
Angers,  in  France,  written  in  the  later  part  of  the  13th  century. 
It  is  now  in  the  library  of  Copenhagen. 

There  are  Danish  translations  by  A.  C.  Vc del  (Copt  nV...prn, 
I57S,  and  again  1851),  and  by  F.  WiukLl  Horn  ( i Si,o-i  s<>-^). 
There  is  an  English  translation  by  O.  Elton  and  F.  Y.  I'owdl 
(London,  1894). 

^^^Swit^PWhrn^  WiisrfiiaaMdtf  ■wfCBeriia.  1896),  whoe 

SAZOm,  a  TeMoafc  BMirie  mentioned  for  the  first  time  hjr 
Ptolemy  about  the  midifle  of  the  2nd  century.  At  that  time  they 

are  said  to  have  inhabited  the  neck  of  the  Ci.nibric  pcninsi;!i. 
by  which  we  have  probably  to  understand  the  modern  province 
of  Schlrswig.  ifigcthcr  with  three  islands  l>ing  o!7  its  \vis;?ri 
coast.  We  next  hear  of  them  in  connexion  with  piratical 
expeditions  ia  the  North  Sea  about  the  year  aS6.  These 
raids  bocane  more  frequent  during  the  4th  century,  and  at  the 
begiaidng  of  the  s^h  century  the  northern  coast  of  Caul  and  the 
ioutlhMit  ooMt  of  Britafai  «m  luNWn  a*  litflM  SoMHfea,  owtag 
^her  to  thcfr  Babflity  to  the  atlads  of  the  SaM«  or,  aa  aoiae 
think,  to  the  establishment  of  Saxon  colonics  there.  During 
the  same  period  the  Saxons  appear  to  have  conquered  a  consdcr- 
able  portion  of  north-west  Germany.  According  to  their  own 
traditions  they  landed  at  Hadcln  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cux- 
haven  and  seized  the  surrounding  districts  from  the  Thurtngiarj^ 
It  is  dear  that  bythe  middle  of  the  4ih  century  tbqr  had  advanced 
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iKStvatd*  Sato  tlie  basin  of  the  YsmI,  from  wlirace  they  drove 
the  Fnaldah  Satii  into  Batavia.  In  the  following  centuries 
ve  fod  tlm  ia  pawMm  of  the  wbole  «( the  buia  ol  Uw  £ia>, 
csotpt  the  eaut  ^strict,  while  that  «f  the  WceM  vith  ill  iu 
tfibutsriet  belonged  to  them  as  far  south  u  the  Diemel,  where 
they  bordered  oit  the  Hessian  Franks,  the  ancient  ChattL  The 
conquest  of  the  Boructuati  who  dwelt  bclwcfii  the  IJp()c  and  the 
Ruhr  marks  the  extent  of  their  progress  towarilM  the  south-west. 
This  took,  place  shortly  before  the  end  of  the  -  ih  century.  Thiv 
{rc'^iiicr.lly  cime  into  conflict  with  the  Franks  and  on  several 
occasions  had  to  submit  to  their  supremacy,  notably  after  their 
defeat  by  Clothaiie  I.  in  $53.  No  thorough  conquest  was, 
towwa,  canied  out  until  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  who, 
butwaii  the  years  77»»ndy>S,«MiHWi  the  whole  wtfoaei  iaras 
the  Elbe,  destroying  hi  77s  the  Imlnid,  thdr  greit  NBCtnary, 
near  M.ir^lwrg  on  the  Dicmel.  Up  to  this  time  they  had  lemainrd 
t-r.tir<.ly  heathen.  In  the  8th  century  and  later  wc  find  the  Saxons 
il.i.ltd  into  three  geographical  districts  known  as  \Vc8tfal.ihi 
(i  name  f.r«icr\'ed  in  Westphalia),  Angr.'irii  and  Ostfalahi,  each 
of  which  had  in  several  respects  special  customs  of  its  own. 
They  were  ruled  by  a  number  of  independent  princes,  but  it  is 
tllA  that  they  h^d  a  national  council  which  met  annually  at  a 
pbee  cnOed  Marltlo  on  the  Weier.  At  the  beginaing  of  the 
Mlawtiig  eeatwy  Charles  also  cooqiMnd  IheSneoa  known  as 
Voidatbiogi  in  wnten  HobUiB,  a  (iitfkt  uddch  had  poh^P* 
beea  occupied  by  a  flouthwaid  aaamnaat  troai  the  ert^aal  hone 

of  the  tribe. 

It  a  doubtful  how  far  the  SaxonS  who  invaded  liritatn  were 
really  distinct  from  the  Anuli,  for  all  their  aflinities  both  in 
language  and  custom  arc  with  the  Utter  and  not  with  the  Saxons 
(Old  Saioiu)  of  the  continent.  During  the  stb  century  we  bear' 
also  of  Saxon  sotllcinents  on  the  coasts  o(  Caul.  The  most 
important  were  those  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  founded  in  the 
time  of  Childerk,  Clovis's  father,  aad  at  Bayeua,  in  a  diatikt 
which  icmaincd  in  their  fMumkm  until  towatdt  the  dose  of 
the  fith  ccatuiy.  Fma  the  flih  ceataiy  oanMids,  however,  we 
beer  practicany  nothing  of  the  Saxons  as  a  seafaring  people. 
Almost  all  the  southern  coast  of  the  North  Sea  had  now  come 
Into  the  pc»5,ics5io:i  of  the  Frisian's,  atul  one  can  hardly  help 
conrlu'ling  that  most  of  the  ni.^ritinic  Saxons  had  either  volun- 
tarily or  by  conquest  become  incorporattd  in  that  kingdom. 

S..t-  PtiiU'niy  ii.  1 1 ;  Eutmpiui  ix.  21;  /.o^ii:iii.i  iii.  6;  Ammianm 
MarcclUnus  xxvi.  4.  5.  xxvii.  6.  5,  xxviii.  3.  13,  7.  8,  xxx.  5.  I  and  4; 
J<atiti»  digitUatum;  Gregory  o(  Toura,  UiU«ria  Frmuarum^  ii.  19, 
nr.  10. 14,  V.  a7,  X.  9;  Dodc.  UiiU  Ecd.  y.  10 1l.;Annakt  Et$tkardt; 
TttmOoSo  S.  AUxamdrii  Hucbald.  Ktia  &  leteM;  Widakiad.  it« 
Gatat  Smmitat,  L  i  If .  (F.  G.  M.  B.) 

•AlfWT*  a  ^'■jr'"-  of  GcnaaMr,  ranking  among  the  con> 
atkaent  atatca  «i  the  tmfjkt,  U»h  m  atea,  third  in  population 
aad  first  in  denriljrofpapiilaUettthoaadedoa  the  S.  hyBohemi.-i, 
on  the  W.  by  Bavaria  and  theThttringian  states  and  on  the  W. ,  N . 
a.nd  F..  by  Prusila.  It*  frontiers  have  a  circuit  of  760  m.  and, 
with  the  eici-pliun  of  the  two  small  exclaves  of  Zic>;elheim  in 
Sate-.\ltenburg  and  Liebschwiiz  on  the  border  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Rcuss,  it  forms  a  compact  whole  of  a  triangular  shape, 
its  base  extending  from  N.K.  to  S.W.,  and  its  ajM  x  pointing  N.W. 
Its  greatest  length  is  i.)o  m.;  its  greatest  breadth  93  m.,  and 
the  total  area  is  57S7  sq.  m.  Except  In  the  south,  towards 
B»hrm?y,  whoe  the  Erafebiige  forma  at  «nee  the  limit  of  the 
tiiigdom  aad  of  tlw  coqifK,  the  boondarles  are  entirely  political. 

Pkyritat  Featurts. — Saxony  belong*  almost  entirely  to  the  central 
SMontain  region  of  Germany,  only  the  <li!.tricts  alonK  the  north 
border  and  around  Leip/>s  (leM:ending  into  the  Kreal  north 'l:^uropcan 
plain.  The  average  elevation  of  the  country,  however,  is  not  great, 
and  it  more  propt-rly  dr^ciibed  a«  hilly  than  ai  moitnt.uiKnn. 
Th-  chi<  f  nmunt.iin  range  Is  the  Erz^cbirRe.  stretching;  (i jr  ift  m. 
aloiig  the  uuth  border,  and  teachirtg  in  the  FichtclberKs  C}979  (t. 
aad  MSS  ftO  ^he  IMwK  tffirtiffH  n  the  kingdom.  Tne  west  and 
■Hwla-wthalWsSSiyiiaMwe  or  less  occupied  by  theramificathms 
and  subMdiary  rroupt  01  this  range,  one  of  which  Li  known  from  its 
poution  as  toe  Central  Saxon  chain,  and  another  lower  group  still 
lanher  riorth  a»  the  0*ehatz  group.  The  jouth-eait  anslc  of  Sixony 
ii  occupird  by  the  mountains  ol  Upper  Luvitia  (higne^f  mmmit 
s't'T'  (t  ).  w^iirh  form  the  UnW  l>etween  the  Er/Rcbirge  and  Rie«  n>;r- 
!-.:  ,  ri  t','  (.nat  Sudotic  chain.  North-west  from  this  group,  ami 
sioQg  both  banks  o(  the  Elbe,  which  divides  it  from  the  Erigebiige, 
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extends  the  picture«iue  mountain  tt^ion  known  as  the  S.ixon 
SwilterUnd.  The  action  o(  water  ancl  icr  upon  the  solt  samUtonr  of 
which  the  hills  here  arc  chiefly  composed  has  produced  deep  gorijcs 
and  isolated  IsntaMic  peaks,  which,  however,  though  both  beautiful 
and  iMercatinc,  by  no  imnn*  recall  the  characteristics  of  Swiss 
■cenery.  The  highest  summit  attains  a  height  of  iSjo  ft.;  hut  the 
more  intemting  peaks,  as  the  Liliemtein,  KOnig*trin  and  the 
Uastei,  arc  lower.  With  the  trilling  exception  of  the  south-eaM  of 
Bautzen,  which  sends  its  waters  by  the  Neiv-*  to  the  Oder,  Saxony 
!ir<i  wholly  in  the  t>asin  of  the  Eltx-.  whieh  fvu»  a  navijjablr  cn;irx-  of 
7.:  m  from  south-east  to  north-west  through  the  kingdom,  t'.im- 
(laratively  few  of  the  numerous  smaller  streams  of  Saxony  (low 
directly  to  the  Elbe,  and  the  larger  tribuuries  only  join  it  bcymd  the 
Saxon  bordcfs.  The  Mulde,  formed  of  two  bnncncs,  is  the  second 
river  of  Saxony;  others  .irr  tli<-  Hl.ir k  Elstcr,  the  White  Elster,  the 
Pleisse  and  the  Spree.  1  lu  r.'  .uf  l.ikc*  o<  any  »ixc,  but  mineral 
springs  are  sTry  abundant.  The  best  known  is  at  Bad  Elster  in  the 
VoetUnd. 

CiimaU. — The  climate  of  Saxony  is  generally  heilthy.  It  is 
mildot  in  the  valleys  of  the  Elbe,  Irtttlde  and  Plei^M?  and  severest  in 
the  Erzgcbirse.  wbo*  the dutrict  near  Johanngcrirgenstadt  is  known 
as  Saaon  Siberia.  The  average  temperature,  like  that  of  crnti»l 
Gerattnyasa  whole,  varies  from  48*  to  jo*  Fahr. ;  in  the  Kibe  valley 
the  mean  in  summer  is  fnjm  f>}°  to  ^i}*  ami  in  the  winter  ,iboi!t  w  ; 
in  the  ErzKchirge  the  nir.ui  (•  iii[»'r-Ti:rc  in  •.iitnnif  r  i^  (nun  5s  to 
57*,  and  in  winter  ti>  n",  I'hr  Er/gi-birK'.-  i-s  aU"  th.  r  ni  H  st 
district.  27J  to  ii\  in.  fallini;  yearly;  the  am<jiint  di  1  1.  1  'ine 
proceeds  north  wan  I,  and  Leipzig,  with  an  average  annual  rauUall  of 
17  in.,  enjoys  the  driest  climate. 

Population. — In  1905  the  population  of  Saxony  was  4,508,601,  or 
7-4%  of  the  total  pipulation  of  the  German  emfwre,  on  J'7%of  its 
area.  Except  the  free  town*.  Saxony  is  the  most  densely  peopled 
member  of  the  empire,  and  its  population  i*  increniini;  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  than  is  the  case  in  am-  of  the  larRcr  German  states.  The 
ip-owth  of  the  population  since  1H15.  when  the  kingdom  received  its 
present  limits,  has  been  as  follows:  (iSij)  1,178,803;  (181(0) 
1,403^;  (ili40)  i.7o6.a75.-  (1864)  3,344,094;  (187X)  3,760.5k.; 
(>^V  3i787,688;  (1900)  a.302,316.  The  preponderating  industrial 
activity  of  the  Idngoom  fosters  the  tendoicy  of  the  population  to 
roncentratc  in  town*,  and  no  Crerman  state,  with  the  exception  of  the 
llanwatic  town;,  ha-i  so  l.)rv:r  a  profwrt inn  nt  uttian  population,  this 
formiiy;  ^-^T',,  of  the  whole.  The  people  of  Saxony  are  ehitfly  of 
pure  Teutonic  stock;  a  proportion  are  (  iermanimi  Slavs,  and  to  the 
south  of  Bautzen  there  is  a  large  acttlemcnt  of  above  50,000  Wends, 
who  retain  their  peculiar  customs  and  language. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ana  and  populatM  el  the  Whole 
kingdom  and  of  each  of  the  fve  chief  ■nvirnmialal  diitriclsw  or 
/TftiiAaa^aaaiihujllia,  fatto  wfakh  it  is  ttvidcd^ 


Governmental 

District. 

Ana  hi  Eng. 
SQ,  n* 

Pop.  1900. 

Pop.  1905. 

Density  per 
•q.  m.,i90S. 

nre-.<li  n  . 

Hautzi  n  . 
(  hemnltz 
Zwicluu  . 

Total 

1674 

1378 
953 
799 
9«3 

1,316.480 

4".s.r7.i 

1.140.4^,5 
4. v., 4  JO 
^SI.t  jO 
»>oo,j  51 

7^7-3 

447-4 
«o65-3 
8141 

57«7 

4,303,316 

4,508,601 

779- 1 

The  chief  towns  are  Dn-'dt  n  ([ir,p.  1905.  514,383).  I^eiprii;  (503,570). 
Chemnitz  (1^4.405).  I'laucn  iio^.is;),  /Jwickau  ((.s.j.^si,  Zittau 
(.M.<'79).  Meixsen  (33,175).  Ercilxr^  iioM*)),  Bautzen  (29^73), 
Meerane  (.M.994)i  Glauchau  (34.5.S'>.>.  Keichenbach  (34J9t|),  QiB* 
mitzsrhau  (23.340),  Werdau  (l9,47C>J,  Pirna  (19,300). 

Communicatto*!. — ^Thc  road*  in  Saxony  arc  numerous  and  gnoiL 
The  6rst  railway  between  Leipeig  and  Dresden,  due  entirely  to 
private  enterprise,  was  opened  in  part  in  April  18.^7,  and  finished 
in  IK40,  »lth  a  I.  n)5th  of  71  m.  In  1S50  there  were  35*1;  in  ii<7o, 
685;  in  1880.  1184;  and  in  1005,  V)2q  m.,  together  with  25  m.  of 
private  line,  all  worked  by  the  state.  There  are  no  caaah  in  the 
IcinKdom,  and  the  only  navigable  river  is  the  Elbe. 

A^Tuulturt.s.wuny  isofieof  the  most  fertile  pacta  of  Gnaanr* 
and  i«  aKru  ulturally  among  the  mo«t  advanced  nations  of  the  woild. 

The  li>we*t  land*  are  tlic  most  nroductive,  and  fertility  diminishes 
.15  »e  ascend  tow.ards  the  tkiath,  until  on  the  bleak  crest  of  the 

Er/i^cbirRe  ciiliivalii>n  ii-.is.-s  altosrthcr.  Saxon  asriculturr,  thoui^h 
dating;  its  orii;in  frnm  the  Wi  nd  i,  w.ih  lonu  inipiir.d  liy  ant iijuatcd 
customs,  while  the  land  was  subdivided  into  »mall  parcels  and  sub- 

fe?!l*^3S?^t.i?'!feimJSf^ulfy  i*  ^'^  *f  Prosiding 
lor  IM  wnioa  01  tae  scaiicraa  lanos  belonging  to  each  propnctor, 

and  wMmqr  becBgaideied  the  dawn  of  modem  Saxon  agriculture. 

The  ftenest  grain  dhttida  are  near  Meincn,  Grimma,  Hautzen, 

Ddbein  and  Pirna.  The  chief  crop  is  rye.  but  oats  are  hardly  Mcond 

to  it.  Whi  at  and  b.irl.  y  are  Rrown  in  considerably  less  quantity. 
Wrv-  lar^;r  ijiiatuitu  -,  »(  |><>tati«  .  arc  crown,  espei  ially  in  the  VoRt- 
l.ind.  Htti  i,  ihiiily  ^r^wn  a*  fei-ilin^  <tu!T  f'jr  uinU-,  .iiid  nut  for 
sugar.   t  Ux  is  grown  ia  the  Erzynbirge  and  Lusatian  mouatains. 
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u  hi  rc  the  maniifarturc  of  linen  w.n  at  or.c  (imp  ,i  flourl'liitic  d  rtu  ■  rir 
itiiliiitry.  Sjxony  owes  its  uriui-ual  wcaUli  i;i  Iniit  [<.iril\  lo  ihc  <  -iri 
ot  (he  elector  AuKuttu*  1.,  who  i%  mid  never  to  h.ivc  siirml  abriMd 
«ritk«iltfniitanai  far diitributioa  among  the  praunttMdlMMn. 
Ewonaow  qoMtitiei  of  cherrici,  plumt  and  apple*  at*  BBawny 
bone  fay  the  tre«s  round  Leipzig,  Dresden  and  Colditx.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  th«  vine  in  Saxony  i*  mpectable  lor  it*  antiquity,  thouifh  the 
yield  ii  in%isnifir.int.  Wine  is  said  to  have  been  grown  hcrr  in  the 
nth  ccntutA  ;  tin  S.ix.  n  vinry.ini  -.  diictly  on  the  bankt  i.f  ilu-  tUn- 
nc-ar  Meissen  and  Ureaii  n,  have  of  laic  years,  owing  to  the  ravages  ol 
the  )>hylloxera.  become  alrtiOHt  extinct. 

Lite  Stotk.—The  breeding  ol  horsca  is  carried  on  to  a  very  limited 
extent  fat  Sawny.  Cattle  rearing,  which  has  been  an  industry  since 
the  advent  of  the  Wends  in  the  6th  century,  is  important  OQ  the  ex- 
teniive  pastures  ol  the  Errgebir^je  and  in  the  Vogtland.  In  1765  the 
regent  Prince  Xavcr  imixirtoil  joo  merino  sht-ep  from  Spain,  and 
so  improvefi  the  native  |irr<<1  by  ihit  new  strain  that  Saxon  fheep 
were  eagerly  ini[^«)rtnl  by  ("n  i^'n  n.itinns  ta  in'.nrovp  thiir 
and  "Saxon  electoral  wool  "  became  one  ot  the  best  brands  in  the 
■Miitec  SiMep  (Mmkm,  liawcwKhu  contiderably  declined  withia 
the  laat  few  decodca.  Sirme  fyrnuh  a  very  large  propoftiM  of  the 


teib  diet  of  the  people.  Cee*e  abound  partiodady 
and  in  UpfierLuaatia,  poultry  about  Bautzen.  " 
on  the  heaths  00  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe 

Game  ami  Fiik. — Game  u  fairly  abundant;  hano ud  partridges 
are  fuund  in  the  plains  lo  the  north-west,  capetrailtie  in  the  nciith- 
bourhood  of  Tharandt  and  Srhwarzcnberg,  and  drer  in  the  forcits 
near  Dresden.  The  Elbe  produces  excellent  pike,  salmon  and  e^ls,.its 
tributaries  trout  in  considerable  quantitica,  while  the  nanhy  pooda 
lying  on  the  left  bank  furnidi  a  good  wpply  of  caipb  •  Uk  hod  in 
great  esteem  by  the  inhabitant*. 

Fottilt. — The  fore»t»  of  ^^ax(>ny  an'  extensive  and  have  long  been 
well  rare<l  for  both  by  Rnvi-rnmi  nt  and  by  private  proprietors.  The 
famous  »  h.jol  <A  fori".tr>'  at  Tharandt  was  lifuniini  in  iHii.  The 
Vogtland  is  the  most  densely  wooded  portion  of  the  kingdom,  and 
next  cornea  the  Er^gcfatrge,  Aboak  jWiim  t/mtt  or  H%  of  the 
whole  forest  land,  aze  planted  with  oooiMfs:  mtd  aBoat  t|£a«>acni. 
or  15%.  with  decidaoua  treeii,  arooag  wiiich  heedwe  and ofaches  are 
the  commonest.  About  35  "  of  the  total  bdooga  to  itMe. 

Minint — Silver  w,is  riiw  d  in  the  uth  rentur>'.  and  ar^^tiferout 
lead  is  usill  the  most  valuaUe  ore  n;in<-l;  tin,  iron  and  cobalt  rank 
next,  and  c<^i\  is  or.i'  of  the  <  hicf  txfKWts.  Copjicr.  zinr  and  bismuth 
are  also  Wfirkr-d.  1  lu-  country  is  divided  into  lour  mining  districts: 
Freiberg,  where  silver  and  lead  are  the  chief  pru»luct»;  Altcnbcrg. 
where  tin  is  mainly  raised;  SchnccbeiK,  yielding  cobalt,  nickel  and 
ironstone;  and  Johanitgeorgenstadt.  with  ironstone  artd  silver 
mines.  There  were,  in  1907,  143  mines,  inrludin^;  c<mI.  in  otwnuion, 
empIoyinK  31455  hands.  The  total  value  o(  metal  raiwxl  in  S.ixony 
in  1907  was  £7.oi6,o<x»;  in  I870  it  w  i--  I \^^.<)\^t.  The  i»  found 
prirKipally  in  two  I'k  I'N — tjne  nc^r  /v.  i.  k  .ii.  and  the  other  in  the 
governmental  di'<trict  of  Dresden.  Brown  toal  or  lignite  is  found 
chielly  in  the  north  and  north-wcat,  bttt  net  in  aumcicntly  large 
quanutics  to  be  exported ;  the  toul  value  of  the  output  in  190T  was 
acariy  /(3,soo,ooo.  Peat  is  espcctaUy  abundant  on  the  Erzgcbir;^e. 
Immenae  quantities  of  brirks  are  made  all  o\-er  the  country.  Ex- 
cellent  sandstone  for  bnlMinit  i«  found  on  the  hills  ol  the  Elbe. 
Fine  porcelain  tl.iv  ii  t  ir-.  tn  ir  Mc.-,i  n.  ami  curwr  v.irictii  t  r\>i-- 
where,  A.  few  previous  !.;u:ii-»  .irc  lound  among  the  southern 
mountains. 

Induithtt, — The  centml-Europcan  position  of  the  kingdorh  has 
foalend  it*  oonnune;  and  its  oianufacturcs  have  been  encouraged 
1^  tlM  abundant  water-power  throughout  the  kingdom.  Nearly 
one-half  of  the  motive  power  used  in  Saxon  factories  is  supplied  by 
the  streams,  of  which  the  Muldc,  in  this  respect,  is  the  chief.  The 
c.irly  foundation  of  the  Leipzig  fairs,  and  the  enlightened  policy  of 
tlic  riilrr*  nt  the  country,  have  aNo  diim-  much  to  develop  its  com- 
memal  and  industrial  resources.  Next  to  agriculture  whicn  supports 
about  3o°'„  of  the  population,  by  far  the  faoat  inpoftant  Mwtfy 
is  the  textile.  Saxony  caniee  on  16%  of  the  whole  textile  ioduftry 
in  Germany,  a  share  ftt  ia  cxcces  of  its  proportionate  population. 
FVnssia,  whi.  h  has  moiC  thaS  nine  time*  as  manv  inhabitants,  carries 
on  45*0.  and  no  other  state  more  than  H  The  chief  seats  of  the 
manufacture  arc  Zviiik.uj,  ("lu  mnitz.  (iljuchau,  Meer.itir,  Hohcn- 
slein.  K.uncn/,  I'uKr.itz  ami  Bi>.  Imf^werda.  The  centre  of  the 
cottiin  rt  ir;-,:1.ii  t  iin  (■  .|  ><  i  illy  of  cotton  hosier)*)  is  ChemnitJ; 
Cotlon-mutJins  arc  made  throughout  the  Vrt^tland.  ribbons  at 
PtthnitS  and  ita  anghbourhood.  Woollen  cloth  and  buckivkin  are 
WWVen  at  KanentTBlSChorswcrda  and  rfro.«.«enhain.  all  in  the  north- 
east, wcx>IIen  and  half-woollen  underrlothing  at  Chemnitz,  Glaiichau, 
Meerane  and  Rckhcnbarh;  while  Bautzt-n  and  Linibach  produce 
woollen  stockinKS.  Linen  is  manuf.iriurctl  chiefly  in  the  mount.ilns 
of  l.u-.'ii.i.  whi-.-<-  the  l.¥jm»  ;ire  <.lill  t  i  •wmie  extent  found  in  the 
homca  of  the  weavers.  The  coarser  kinds  only  arc  now  m.vle,  owing 
to  the  keen  English  competition  in  the  liner  varietkik  Damask  is 
produced  at  Gross-SchOnau  and  Neu-SchAnau.  Laee-mahins.  div 
covered  or  introduced  bv  BaftWIHI  Uttmann  in  the  latter  h  <tf  f  il  o 
t6tk  century,  and  now  fostered  by  government  schoolii.  v  I  n ,  m 
important  tfome-tic  industry  amonK  the  village*  of  the  l.i/r-  1  ii<c. 
mo  has  attained  to  a  Kf  -'f  irHlu^try  in  Plauen.    Slri»  1  lu-ini; 

ewcaptMteOQ  hand*  on  the  mouaLun  slopes  between  GottlcuUt.and 


1  l.ockwisr  Waxcloth  is  manufactiirnl  at  Leiprijf.  arwj  artificial 
llM»irt>  at  Leipzig  and  Drcvicn.  ^t'lacAatc  aiil  earthenware  are 
made  at  Chemnitc.  Zwick<tu,  Bauticn  and  Meissen,  porcel 

KfiSf^AtSdniJi^^^  T'iJt 

leather  trade;  cigars  are  very  extensively  made  in  the  town  and 
district  of  Leiprig,  and  hats  and  pianoforte*  at  L>eipcig.  Dresden  and 
Chrmnitz.  f'.ipcr  is  m.ide  chielly  in  the  west  of  the  kingdom,  but 
dues  nut  kcxp  jucc  with  the  demand.  Machinery  of  all  kinds  is  prtv 
duced,  from  the  M-»ina-machineso(  Dresden  toihe  stcam-locomotives 
and  marine-engines  of  Chemnitz.  The  last-named  place,  though  the 
centre  of  the  iron-manufacture  of  Saxony,  has  to  import  every  pound 
of  iron  by  railway.  The  leadini;  branch  is  the  machinery  us«l  ia  the 
industries  of  the  country — mining,  paper-malunK  and  weavfaig; 
The  \'ery  large  printing  trade  of  Leipzig  encourages  the  manufacture 
ol  priniing-presitrs  in  that  city.  In  1903-1903  Saxony  conui.'.cd 
f>oi  active  breweries  and  57a  distilleries.  The  smelting  and  refining 
of  the  metal  ores  i»  .ilto  an  important  industry. 

The  principal  exports  are  wool,  woollen,  cotton,  linen  goods, 
machincfy,  china,  pMaofortei,  daarettta,  Baaaeit,  ttochinfs.  cartaiao 
and  lace,  doth  from  Reichenbach  and  Zittau.  watchea  of  auperlative 
value  from  GlashOtte  and  toys  from  tlie  N'o^tUnd. 

ClMlliMton. — Sojcony  is  a  constitutional  tr.onarchy  and  a 
member  of  the  Gcnnan  empire,  with  four  votes  in  the  Bundesrjtk 
(federal  coiucil)  and  twenty-three  in  the  R'-it  ht:  ■  5  (imperial  diet). 
The  cciutitution  rest*  on  a  law  promul^.i  1  on  the  4th  of 
September  iSst,  asd  mbMqiwntly  amended.  The  crown  ia 
hoeditaiT  la  tlw  AUmrIm  tine  «f  the  beoe  of  Wettin,  with 
reversion  to  the  Ernestine  line,  of  which  the  duke  of  Sase-WctBur 
is  now  the  head.  The  king  enjoys  a  civil  list  of  3,674.017  tnarks 
or  about  £185.000,  while  the  .ipp.ir.u-.  ^  (  •  ihi  rr.  :— 1.  in  '.i. 
the  piayments  to  the  other  members  of  ihc  ro>  ai  house,  amount  to 
£»9iS44  nioie. 

The  legislature  (Stftndevenammlung)  is  bicameral— the  cooalita- 
tion  of  the  co-ordinate  chambers  being  finally  settled  by  a  law  ef 
1868  amendinc  the  enactment  of  1831.  The  first  chamber  oofuitts 
ot  the  .i.lul;  prin.  i  s  of  the  blood,  two  nprcscnlativcs  of  the  Lutheran 
and  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  representative  of  L«p<ig 
uni  veriiity,  the  proprietor  (or  a  deputy)  of  thenrrrscAaftof  Wiideueia. 
a proprieiorof  the  mediatized  domains,  two  of  Slandesherrsch^fiem,  oc» 
of  those  of  foarMtattl  in  fee,  the  superintendent  at  Leiprig,  a  deputy 
of  the  collegiatelnstitution  at  Wurzen,  1;  ih  puiiet  rlccted  by  owner* 

of  nobili.ir  estates,  ten  landed  pruprivt'  .in  l  tuc  ott  <  r  mrmt«rs 
niimiii.itc<l  li\  tli'j  kitig  and  the  bur,-i'rt  >  >  rs  >.(  ii,;!it  ;ijur'».  '1 ',e 
scciimi  c^.inil><r  consists  of  43  members  tri^m  the  towns  ami  48  f.'om 
tfic  coimirv  ,  elci  ti-d  for  six  years.  All  ni.ile  citizens  tArnt>-five 
years  old  and  upw  ards  who  pay  3  marks  per  annum  in  taus  have  the 
suffrage;  and  all  above  thuty  years  01  age  who  pay  30  marks  ia 
annual  taxes  are  eligible  at  members  of  the  lower  fumte.  With  the 
exception  of  the  heteditaiy  and  some  of  the  ex-of?icio  members  of 
the  first  chamber,  the  members  of  the  diet  are  entitled  to  an  allow- 
ance for  their  daily  expenses,  as  well  as  iheir  travelling  expcnsesL 
The  executi\e  con^i^ts  uf  a  rcsi»n«iblc  mir.istr>'  (Gtsammt  Minis* 
terium),  with  the  six  departments  of  iu!.ti<x,  finance,  home  affair^ 
war,  public  worship  and  education,  and  foreign  affairs.  The  miaisKf 
of  the  royal  household  does  not  belong  to  the  cabinet.  The  cao*ttt» 
tionalsoprovidceforthefonaationofakiMiof privyooHadl  ($«sat» 
rat),  consisting  of  tliecabfaietmialAen  and  other  BieadNnapfMittted 

by  the  kinj;. 

Tor  ailmini".! rativc  purposes  Saxony  is  divided  intofivT  Kreishaupt- 
mannschiiften,  or  goxernmental  dif^artments.  suMividi-d  into 
twi-ntj-seven  Amlshauptmannvch.-ifti  n,  1  tu'  »  i  i  Drrsden, 
Lcipug,  Cliemniu,  Ilaucn  and  Zwickau,  form  denartmt-nis  by 
'mm.  The  supieme  emift  of  law  f or  both  dvii  and  crimiaal 
is  the  Obcrkndavrricht  at  Diewlca,  anboidinate  to  iriiidi  am 


seven  other  conrta  in  the  other  principal  towna.  The 
imperial  codt  was  adopted  by  Saxony  ia^  1979.  L^ipsiC  i*  the 

of  the  supreme  court  of  the  (.erman  empire. 

The  Saxfn  army  is  moil*  Iltd  on  that  of  Prussia.  It  forms  the 
XII.  and  XIX.  army  cor|>«  in  the  imperial  German  army,  with  head- 
quarters at  Dresden  and  Leipzig  respectively. 

Church. — About  94  °i  of  the  inhabitants  of  Saxony  are  FVotestants; 
atK>ut  I ^00  are  Jew  s.  and  about  4-7  including  the  royal  famihr.aia 
Roman  Catholics.  The  Evangelical-Lutheran,  or  State,  church  has 
as  its  head  the  minister  de  erantfitcis  so  long  as  the  king  it  Roman 
C.itholic;  and  its  man.iRemcnt  is  vested  in  the  Evangelical  Con- 
sl-1  rx'  at  Drr«.'lrn.  Its  n  pn  ^  nt.ni\ e  assembly  consisting  of  35 
<  '■  v  n  an<l  4?  liymrn  is  c.illi d  .1  synrxj  [Syneat'^.  The  Reformed 
(  hurch  has  cun»i»tories  in  ' "     '  '  r, 

Catholic  Chmch  -haa  enjoyed  _ 
since  1697,  though  It  was  eohr  the  peace 
I  ;    •  I  i'  on  a  level  with  the  Lutherans.    By  the  peace  of 
vli      •  r..:  -ft-rrecl  rp[>er  Lusatb  to Sanony  in  1635.  stipulations 
m.i  li"  m  lax'our  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  th  it  reqion,  who  sre 
<■  I  Ir^i.mic.illy  in  the  i-.-rl'j'i'  t:i>!i      tlu'  1 .1'l  1  ilr.il  1  r  ,  .f  St  Pel'  r 

at  itautKn,  the  dean  of  which  has  cx-olttuo  a  scat  in  the  brst  chamUt 


Dresden  and  Leipzig.    The  Roman 
the  patfoaaceel  thenignintfaaiay 
ly  the  peace  of  Bsin  hi  ito6  whidh 
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of  the  diet.  The  other  district*  are  manascd  by  an  apostolic  vicar 
at  Ovndcat  ndcr  tlw  diftctiM  of  dM  nuMittr  cf  public  wocihip.' 
Two  iMinnnliii  fn  I  iinrii  are  the  only  coovoitiMl  oufaliriiaieiita  in 

Suony,  and  no odwraawy  be  founded.  AmotiEthetmAllerreltKiout 
•ccta  the  Monvian  Bfethrn,  whoae  chief  leat  is  at  Hermhut,  are 
pcrhapa  the  mnst  interesting.  In  li»6tj  civil  rights  were  declared  to 
DO  iadepcndcr.t  <J  r<  ligiuus  conieMiu.-i. 

Eiuccttfn. — >axony  claims  to  be  one  of  the  most  highly  educate<l 
Countries  in  Europe,  and  it«  foundationtiof  ichools  and  utiivrr>ili("i 
were  among  the  earliest  in  Cermanjr.  Of  the  four  univcr&itics 
faandwd  by  the  Saxoa  dectora  at  LaftiiC(  Jena,  WiitenberK.  Later 
tmufamf  to  Halle,  and  Erf nrt,  nam  extinct,  only  the  hm  is  in- 
thrtt4  in  the  present  kingdom  of  Saxony.  The  endowed  ichooh 
^FAflteincfaulen)  a:  .Mci»'M'n  and  Grimma  have  lone  <>njoyed  a  high 
reputation.  There  are  over  4000  schooli;  and  education  is  coni- 
puifir,  Saxony  is  particularly  wi-ll-rf)uiiit>e«l  with  technical  iclnxilt. 
the  trxitlc  mduttnes  being  especially  fostered  by  numerpus  schools  01 
%ca\^n;.  cmliroidcry  and  lace-malcing;  but  the  mining  academy 
at  FrciV  crg  and  the  achool  ot  forestry  at  Hufsndt  are  probably 
the  most  widely  kaow|b  Tlw  conwvntoiy  «f  made  at  Leipd( 
eojoys  a  worid-wido  npaadoB;  aoc  ka  tho  aft  eoOeetioM  at 
Dresden. 

Ftnentf. — The  Saxon  finandat  period  embracca  a  space  of  two 
yearv  For  l9f>S-!'>o«j  iho  "  orHmarv' "  budget  ».ho«<-il  an  income 
o'  £l7-j5'-*ji3.  bdlanrcfl  |i\  t!i<  l\;h  ri  lLlurr_  The  ij-.i'f  w,  ,ni  s  ,,f 
incoaic  are  taxes,  staie-railways  and  public  fore»t*  and  domains. 

notional  ddat.  The  national  debt,  tncurrea  almoat  wnoBy  n  malting 
aad  buying  iillways  and  trlecraphs,  and  carrying  out  other  public 
vedea,  amounted  at  the  end  ci  1909  to  £44.841,880. 

the  .mn  jil  Jak'bueh  fUr  SlatisUh  del  KOnitrrirks  Sathun 
(I>r .  11;  I'.  L.  Kijhi<r.  Lilrratur  dfs  Landtt  un4  Vulkikundt  drs 
K<'ni['.  uks  S-2<.kMn  (Drc^ltn,  1903);  Zemmrich,  Landtikunde  du 
Kontpnths  Scckun  (Leipzig'.  I906);  WMI  Flh,  GiPlapt  4U 
Komipcickt  Scckun  (Lcipiig,  1904}. 

History. — The  name  of  Saxony  has  been  borne  by  two  distinct 

blocks  of  territory  The  first  was  the  district  in  the  north  west 
o£  Germany,  inhaliittd  onj;inaUy  by  the  Sa.xon«,  which  became 
a  duchy  ar.'l  av  iini  1  its  grcitcst  si/c  ar.d  prosf)erity  under 
Ueniy  the  Lion  in  the  1 2(h  century.  In  j  iSo  it  was  broken  up, 
aad  the  name  of  Saxony  disappeared  from  the  greater  part  of  it, 
raaMiaiagonly  with  the  districts  around  Lauenburg  and  Witten- 
hu§,  Fhre  centuries  later  Lauenburg  was  incoiponted  with 
ITiHTfr  and  Wiuaabcig  b  tbe  nudcm  of  modem  Sammy,  the 
name  befnf  tints  transferred  froralhe  west  totheeast  of  Germany. 
In  1  i .-  '  1 '  =f  n  and  ThurinRi.i  were  united  wit  h  Saxc- Wittenberg 
under  Fti.  k-riek  of  Mcisien.  and  gradually  the  name  of  Saxony 
Spread  over  all  the  lands  ruled  by  this  prince  and  his  descendants. 

The  earlier  Saxony  was  the  district  lying  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Saalc  on  the  cast,  the  Kidrr  on  the  north  and  the  Rhine 
on  the  west,  with  a  fluctuating  boundary  on  the  south.  During 
the  8th  century  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Saxons  and  about 
this  time  was  first  called  Scxtnia,  and  afterwards  Saxony. 
For  many  yean  tlie  Sawiis  bad  been  tRNiUeaaoie  tft  the  Fribks, 
their  neighbours  to  the  east  atid  south,  and  the  Intennltteot 
campaigns  undertaken  against  them  by  Charles  Martel  and 
Pippin  the  Short  had  warccly  impaired  their  indei  endcrnc 
Thrs  struggle  wai  renewed  Liy  Charlemagne  in  772,  and  a  warfare 
of  thirty-two  years'  duration  wa&  marked  by  the  readim  >s  of 
the  Saxons  to  take  advantage  of  the  difTicuitics  of  Charles  in 
Other  parts  of  Europe,  and  by  tbe  missionary  character  which 
the  Fiaakish  idag  imparted  to  the  war.  The  subjugation  of  the 
SaaoBS,  who  were  divided  into  four  main  bnndws,  was  lendered 
aoie  ^fkdt  bf  tbe  abaeace  el  aay  oommoo  ndcr,  and  of  a 
cntnl  power  answerable  for  the  aOegiance  of  the  separate 

trit>cs-  Einhird,  the  friend  and  bioRraphcr  of  Charles,  su;rs  up 
this  slru;L*i';li.'  as  foUows: — "  It  h  hard  to  say  how  oflen  the 
Saxons,  co'i'iucred  ani'.  humMrd,  <;iihniiltcd  to  the  kin?,  promised 
to  fulfil  his  commands,  delivered  over  the  required  hostages 
without  delay,  received  the  ofTnials  sent  to  them,  and  were  often 
rendered  so  tame  and  pliable  that  they  gave  up  the  service 
«f  tbeir  heathen  gods  and  agreed  to  accept  Christianity.  But 
jut  as  qoicUy  as  thejrihowcd  themselves  ready  to  do  tbis,  did 
they  also  always  break  thefr  promfscs.  so  that  one  could  not 
really  say  which  of  rhr  1  ivo  ro',ir-cs  may  truly  h.ave  l>rcn 
easier  to  ihcm.  and  from  the  Lict;i:ininR  of  the  wr.r  scarcely  a 
jre*r  passrtl  •,\i'h  r.r.  !irinpn;T  sii<  h  chmrr  <  i  r'.il;i.i." 
la  77a  the  war  was  decided  upon,  and  Charles  marched  from 


Worms  into  the  land  of  the  Enfjrians  or  Anprians.  The  frontier 
fortress  of  En-sburg  which  stood  on  the  site  ui  tfie  modern 
Marburg  was  taken,  tbe /rmtiutt/  wa.<>  destroyed,  and  the  treasures 
of  gold  and  silver  were  ceiied.  The  IrminstU  was  a  wooden 
pillat  erected  to  npceaettt  tha  worhteustaining  ash  YggdiaaO, 
aad  waa  the  eentie  of  the  WMihfp  el  the  whole  Suoii  people. 
Having  received  hostages  Chate  left  tile-country;  but  in  774 
while  he  was  in  Italy  the  Sexons  tetook  Etesburg,  and  crossing 
the  frontier  attacked  the  ehurch  of  St  Ufif.if.n  e  at  1  litzlar  and 
ravagetl  the  land  of  the  Franks.  The  king  reialutid  Liy  sending 
troops  of  cavalry  to  devastate  Saxony,  and  deelareii  at  Ouierzy 
he  would  exterminate  his  foes  unlcs-s  they  accepted  Chri.stianity, 
In  pursuance  of  this  resolve  he  marched  against  them  early  in 
77S,  captured  the  fortress  of  Sigiburg  on  the  Ruhr,  regained  and 
rebuilt  Krcsburg  and  left  Prankish  garrisons,  in  the  land.  The 
Engtians,  together  with  the  Eastphaliana  and  the  Wcstphalians 
who  dwdt  00  ettber  tide  of  them,  made  a  fomal  submiarioB  and 
many  of  them  were  baptised;  but  about  the  same  time  some 
Prankish  troops  met  with  a  serious  reverse  at  LObbecke  near 
Minden.  Charles  thereupon  af;ain  took  the  field,  and  after 
ravaging  Saxony  returned  home  untler  the  imprcs.siun  that  the 
war  was  over.  In  776,  however,  the  Saxons  were  aiTi'.in  in  arms 
and  retook  Eresburg;  but  they  failed  to  capture  Sigiburg,  .ind 
showed  themselves  penitent  when  the  king  appeared  among  ihcm. 
Eresburg  was  regarrisoned,  a  new  fortress  named  Carlsburg 
was  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Lippe,  and  terms  of  peace  were 
arranged.  In  977  Charles  held  an  wembly  at  Padecbom, 
hcocefortih  fab  beadquaiters  daiing  this  war,  which  was  attended 
by  most  of  the  Sanm  diicfs.  Hostages  were  given,  oaths  of 
fealty  renewed,  while  many  accepted  Christianity,  and  tbe 
rudiments  of  an  ecclesiastical  system  were  established.  The 
peace  did  not  b«t  lon>;.  A  certain  Widukind,  or  Wittckind,  who 
had  doulilU'ss  taken  p.irl  in  the  earlier  struK^'e,  rtturr.ed  from 
exile  in  Denmark,  and  under  his  Icmlership  the  Saxon  revolt 
broke  out  afkcsh  hi  7;^!.  The  valley  (]f  the  Rhine  from  Coblenz 
to  Deuta  was  ravaged,  and  the  advance  of  winter  prevented 
Charin  from  sending  more  than  a  flying  column  to  drive  .back 
tbe  Saaou.  But  hi  779  be  icoewed  the  attack,  and  after  aa' 
important  Prankish  victory  at  BoiMt  the  WcatphaBans  again 
did  homage.  The  civil  and  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the 
country  was  improved,  and  in  783  the  king  held  an  assembly 
at  the  source  of  the  Lipi>e  and  took  further  measures  to  extend 
his  influence.  The  land  was  divided  into  counties,  which, 
however,  were  given  to  Saxon  eliiifs  to  administer,  and  it  was 
probably  on  this  occasion  that  the  cafitulalio  de  partibus  Saxoniac 
was  issued.  This  capitulary  ordered  the  celebration  of  baptism 
and  other  Chriatiaa  rites  and  ceiemonies  in  addition  to  tlw 
payment  of  tithes,  and  forbade  the  obaetvaace  of  paean  cuitoas 
on  pain  of  death. 

This  attack  on  the  religion  and  property  of  the  Sasons  arouscd 
i:ittt;se  indipnation,  and  provol.ed  the  risinp  of  -S2  which 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  second  pirio'l  of  the  war.  The 
work  of  devastation  was  rei>evvcd,  the  priests  were  driven  out, 
and  on  the  Stinlcl  mountains  near  Minden,  the  Prankish  forces 
were  almost  annihilated.  Charles  collected  a  large  army,  and  by 
his  orders  4500  men  who  had  surrendered  were  beheaded  at 
Verden.  This  act  made  the  Saxons  more  furious  than  ever, 
but  in  rtj  Chaslci  inflicted  two  dcfeau  upon  them  at  Delmold 
and  on  the  river  ftaae,  and  ravaged  thrir  territory  from  the 
We -cr  to  the  Elbe.  This  work  was  continued  during  the  following 
year  by  the  kinp  and  his  eldest  son  Charles,  and  the  Christmas 
of  ;  wa?  lit  ■•  y  the  royal  family  at  Eresburg,  whence  Charles 
directed  various  plundering  cx|>cditions.  The  work  of  conversion 
was  renewed,  and  an  important  event  took  i>l3ce  in  ;!<5  when 
Widukind,  assured  of  his  personal  safety,  surrendered  and  was 
baptised  at  Attigny  together  with  many  of  his  companions. 
Saaony  at  last  acemed  to  be  subdued,  and  Samn  waniofi  took 
servfce  fai  the  Frankidi  armies.  But  In  79s  some  Ftankish 
t  roops  were  killed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  a  similar  disaster 
in  the  following  year  was  the  signal  for  a  renewal  of  the  ravages 
with  great  viohme.  when   chnnhts  wire  dc-troyrd,  prie'ls 

killed,  or  driven  away,  and  many  of  the  peoi«lc  returned  to 
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heathenism.  These  events  compelled  Charles  to  leave  the 
Avar  war  anJ  return  lo  Sajcony  in  794;  and  until  7f>o  each  year 
had  it5  Saxon  campaign.  Al  the  same  time  in  794,  ax  a  fresh 
experiment  in  policy,  every  third  man  was  traniported;  while 
the  king  «u  uai&tcd  in  his  work  of  conquest  by  the  Abotrites 
who  iababfteU  •  «liatrict  east  of  the  Elbe.  The  resistance  Charles 
■net  with  nw  not  seriouit  and  theta  espeditions  took  the  form 
of  plundcrtng  nidi.  Ootlis  and  faoitiigct  were  eactcd;  and 
many  Saxon  youths  were  cdttCKtcd  in  the  lud  «f  the  Franks 
as  Christians,  and  sent  back  into  Suony  to  spread  Christianity 
-mil  I  r.inkiih  inllucncc-  The  southern  part  of  the  couiary  was 
now  f.siily  tr.iiiqu,l.  .^rul  the  later  campaigns  were  dirt'itetl 
m.Linly  iig.unst  the  NiT.Ialbingians,  the  branch  of  the  Saxons 
Uvioj  north  of  ihc  hlUe,  who  suffered  a  severe  revcr«e  rn.ir 
BomhOvcd  in  -gS.  Further  transportations  were  carndi  out. 
and  In  797  Charles  issued  another  capUuicry  which  mitij^.-iicil 
the  severe  proviiioni  of  the  capituiary  of  7H:;  .tn  J  alK>ut  ^o? 
the  Saxon  law  was  coimnitted  to  wiitiBg.  The  Nordaihingians 
were  still  restless,  and  it  is  recxnded  that  tbeir  land  was  devast- 
ated in  802,  Two  years  later  a  final  campaign  w«s  undcrUken, 
when  a  large  number  of  these  people  were  transported  into  the 
Countr>'  of  the  Fr.ii;ks  and  their  hnd  was  f;iven  lo  the  AlMitriics. 

The  convcrsrun  of  the  Sa.\ons  lo  Christianity,  which  during 
this  lin'.e  had  Ixx-n  steadily  pro,';rc;5inp.  w.vs  continued  in  the 
xct^u  ol  the  cjiijKiror  Louis  I.,  the  Pious,  who,  however,  look 
very  little  interest  in  this  part  of  his  empire.  Bishoprics  were 
founded  at  Bremen,  MCinster,  Vetden,  Mlndcn,  Paderborn, 
OinabfOA,Hilde^humand  i!<imbuig,aadoiie'foinHledat  Seligen- 
ttadt  VM  ronovcd  to  Halbeistadt.  Somo  of  these  bishoprics 
were  under  the  authority  of  the  arcbiepiBCopal  tee  of  Cologne, 
others  under  that  of  Mains,  and  this  anangctncnt  was  unaltered 
when  in  834  Hamburg  was  raised  to  an  archbishopric.  In  847 
the  bishopric  of  liremcn  w.ts  iiriiud  with  Hamburg,  but  the 
authority  of  thi-.  .ar*  lihiilioptie  e\teiulcd  niAiJily  over  the  districts 
north  and  c  is'.  «'f  the  Klbc.  i  he  abbey  of  Cor\'ey,  wliere  rested 
the  bores  of  St  Vitus,  the  patron  saint  of  Saxony,  soon  became 
a  centre  of  leainlag  for  the  country,  and  the  Saxons  undertook 
with  the  esscroess  of  converts  the  conversion  of  their  healtien 
mllhfaoiM.  Aftora  period  of  tranquillity  a  reaction  set  iasgainst 
FnnUdt  iiilhlMiOM»  and  in  a«o  the  freemoi  and  lUi  separated 
themselves  from  the  nobles,  fanned  a  league,  or  adlinga,  and 
obtair.c  !  a  promise  from  the  emperor  Lothair  I.  that  he  would 
restore  their  aiiciei.t  cons'.itutlon.  This  rising,  which  was 
probably  caused  by  the  exaction  of  tithes  and  the  oppression  of 
Frankish  officials,  aimed  also  at  restoring  the  heathen  rcli^on, 
and  was  put  down  in  843  by  king  Louis  the  German,  whodaitted 
authority  over  this  part  of  the  Caroliiigian  empire. 
(  The  i;i:]ueiices  of  dviUsatioA  and  the  settlement  of  Frankish 
cokmisu  in  various  parts  of  Saxony  facilitated  its  incorporation 
with  the  Car^ngian  empire,  with  which  its  history  Is  for  some 
time  identified.  By  the  treaty  of  VodtlD  to  Sm  Saxoqy  ML  to 
Louis  the  German,  but  he  paid  IHtte  attention  t«  the  ttOtthetB 
part  of  his  kingdom  which  was  h.Tr.i5sed  by  the  Normans  and 
Ihr  Sbvs.  About  850.  however,  he  appointed  a  mar^T  ive  to 
defend  1:.^-  A"  ,  i. ■»:■;<■,  a  narrow  strip  of  land  on  theeiistem 

frontier,  and  ihis  oliice  w.is  given  to  one  Liudulj  who  had  large 
estates  in  S.ixony,  and  who  was  probably  descended  from  an 
Engrian  Jioble  n.imi-(l  Uruno.  Liudoif,  who  is  sometimes  called 
"  dnk«of  the  East  S.axons,"  carried  on  a  vigoroua  warIaK«gaiifat 
the  ^vs  and  extended  his  influence  over  other  parts  of  Sunny. 
He  died  in  866.  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bruno,  who  was 
killttl  fighting  the  Normans  in  880.  Liudolfs  second  son.  Otto 
the  Illustrious,  w.ts  recognized  as  duke  of  Saxony  by  King 
Conra<I  I.,  and  on  the  death  of  Burkhard,  mar^r  i  .e  of  T!i>iriii;;i  i 
in  008,  obt.iintd  authority  over  that  country  al^^u.  lie  made 
himself  pr.ict  ic.ally  indc|x.-ndcnt  in  Saxony,  pl.iycd  an  import. mt 
part  in  the  r:*T-'.ir«i  of  the  Empire,  and  is  said  to  have  refused  the 
Ccrm.iii  thr  IK  in  i^ii.  He  died  in  gu  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Hcniyl^  the  Fowler.  Between  thisprinoeandComadl., 
who  wished  to  curb  the  increasing  power  of  the  Suon  duke, 
a  q  i arrel  took  place;  but  Henry  not  only  retained  hnhold  over 
Saaoiiy  and  Tburia«ia,  but  oa  Conrad's  death  ill  919  was  elected 


Gcrm.in  king.  He  extended  the  Saxon  frontier  almost  lo  tie 
Oder,  improved  the  Saxon  forces  by  training  and  equipment, 
established  new  marks,  and  erected  forts  on  tl;e  Iroiitiers  for 
which  he  provided  regular  g.irrisons.  Towns  were  \\  ailed,  « 1  r  re 
it  was  decreed  markets  and  asscmbli^  should  be  beM,  churchck 
and  monaiterics  were  founded,  dviliution  was  eitcoded  and 
learning  enoowngcd.  ^eniy's  son,  Otto  the  Great,  wis  crowned 
emperor  to  96s,  and  bisdcseendants  hdd  this  di^ty  tntH  the 
death  of  the  empcsor  Otto  IIL  in  1002.  Otto  letained  Saaeay 
in  hfe  own  bands  for  a  ttmc,  though  in  938  he  had  some  ififiictitty 
in  suppressing  a  revolt  led  by  his  half-brother  Th.mVm.ar.  TTrC 
Slavs  were  driven  back,  the  domestic  policy  of  Henry  lie 
Fowler  was  continued,  the  Saxon  court  became  a  centre  of 
learning  visited  by  Italian  scholars,  .ind  in  9tS  an  archbisliopric 
was  founded  at  Magdeburg  for  the  lands  can  of  the  Kibo.  In 
i)(to  Otto  gave  to  a  trusted  relative  Hermann,  afterwards  called 
lUllung,  certain  duties  and  privileges  on  the  CSStcni  fcooticr, 
and  from  ttoie  to  tteie  appt^cd  him  as  his  representative  to 
Stanny.  Hcnaaua  gradually  extended  his  authority,  and  when 
he  died  in  97}  waa  IsUowed  Igr  Us  ion  Benaid  L,  who  was 
undoubtedly  duke'  of  Saxony  in  986.  When  Henty  11.  was 
chos<.(i  Cietnian  king  in  looj  he  met  the  Sa.Tons  at  Mer^burg, 
anil  on  promi^iug  to  ob^Tve  their  laws  Bernard  give  hiia  the 
facred  lance,  thus  entrusting  Saxony  to  his  care.  Bernard  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Bernard  II.,  who  took  up  a  hostile  attitude 
towards  the  German  kings,  (Dnrad  II  and  Henry  III.  His 
son  and  succesior  Ordulf,  who  became  duke  in  to^o.  carried  on 
a  long  and  obstinate  atruggk  with  Adalbert,  urilibishop  of 
BrementWhowBsoOBpcIbdtoeede  one-third  of  his  poaseoioas 
toOrduM^sonHagnnatonM.  The cmpanr  Henry  IIL  aongfat 
to  iidn  the  aOe^aaoe  of  the  SHonslqr  residing  among  them.  Md 
built  a  castle  at  Godar  and  the  Harzburg;  and  the  emperor 

Henry  IV.  also  s|Hnt  much  time  in  Saxuny. 

In  io;o  Otto  of  Nonlhdm,  duke  o£  Uavaria^,  who  held  lar^c 
estates  in  this  country,  Ining  accused  of  a  jdot  to  mur  it  r  Httirj', 
w  IS  placed  uudcr  the  ban,  his  possessions  were  declared  forfeited 
an<l  his  estates  plundered.  Otto,  in  alliance  with  Magnus,  won 
considerable  support  in  Saxony,  but  after  some  fighting  both 
submitted  and  were  imprisoned;  and  Kfagnus  was  still  in 
confinement  when  oa  his  tothcr's  death  to  107a  he  became 
titular  duke  of  ^aioqy.  As  he  refused  to  give  up  hb  docfay  be 
was  kept  in  prison,  whQe  Henry  confiscated  the  estates  of 
powerful  nobles,  demanded  the  restoration  of  ducal  lands  by 
the  bishops,  and  garrisoned  newly-erected  forts  with  Sw.'biar*. 
wIm)  piovi*iotit'd  themselves  from  the  suirounding  couulry. 
These  proceedings  urousc-d  suspiiion  and  discontent,  which  were 
increased  when  the  emperor  assendjkti  an  army,  ostensibly  to 
attack  the  Slavs.  The  Saxon  nobles  refused  to  join  the  ht«t 
until  tbeir  grievances  were  redressed,  and  to  1073  a  leagt-e 
was  formed  at  Wormesleben.  When  the  insurgents  Under  Duke 
Otto  w«fe  jotoed  by  the  I1miingiaas»  Henry  wiacwnipflledto 
1074  to  rdcase  Magnus  and  to  make  a  number  of  conwuinnt 
as  the  price  of  the  peace  of  Gcrstungen;  which,  however,  was 
shoit-livcd,  as  the  peasants  employed  in  pursuance  of  its  terrcs 
in  demolishing  the  forts,  desecrated  the  churches  and  \-iobtrd 
the  ducal  tombs.  Henry,  having  obtsined  help  from  the  princes 
of  the  Rhineland,  attacked  and  ikfeated  the  S.i.xons  at  Hobcn- 
buig  near  Langensalza.  rebuilt  the  forts,  and  pardoned  Otto, 
whoaa  he  afipOinled  adminisinitor  of  the  country.  The  Saxons, 
however,  weie  noA  quite  subdued;  risings  took  place  fmn 
time  to  tine,  and  the  opponents  of  Henty  IV.  found  considerallc 
support  in  Saxony.  During  the  century  which  foUowed  the 
death  of  Hermann  Billung,  there  had  been  constant  warfaw 
with  the  Slavs,  but  although  the  emjHrors  Jiad  often  taV.n  i! 
fie!d.  the  S.i.xons  had  bceJl  drivtri  bav.k  to  the  Kibe,  wlmh  ^lii 
.It  this  lime  their  e.istern  ix/'jridary.  In  iiof>  Magnus  died,  arid 
the  German  king  Ilmry  V.  b<-»towcd  the  duchy  upon  Lothair, 
count  of  Supplinburg,  whose  wife  Richenza  inherited  the  Saxon 
estates  oi  her  grandfather  Otto  of  Nordhdm,  on  the  death  of  her 
brother0ttoinill6.  Lothair quicUymadebimseU  independent, 
defeated  Hemy  at  Welfesbolz  to  1115,  and  pmsecuted  the  war 
against  the  Stovs  with  vigour.'  In  iMj^iie  hecane  Gcfaan 
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king,  and  in  1137  gave  Saxony  to  Henry  the  Proud,  duke  of 
fi&varm,  who  bad  married  his  daughter  Gertrude,  and  whose 
moUier  Wulihild  was  a  daughter  of  Magnus  Billung.  The 
wmrdiiig  Gemuui  king  Coomd  UL  rdufcd  ta  aUow  Henry  to 
hold  i«o  dtidiks,  u»A  gav«  Sueqy  to  Albert  the  Bear,  margrave 
of  Brandeoburg,  who  like  bis  rival  was  a  grandson  of  Magnus 
Biliung.  Albert's  attempts  to  obtain  pos&cssion  failed,  and 
after  Henry's  dc.uh  in  iijg  he  fornully  rcnounce<!  S.ixon)-  in 
favour  of  Hmry's  son,  Henry  the  Lion  (f  v).  The  nnv  <liii.c 
improved  ii irucrt.al  Lijiniitiun.  iiu  rc.istd  i;s  iH>iir  idl  ini[jort,ini'c. 
3Ti'i  p-j>hwS  iu  eastern  ironlicr  towards  the  Chicr.  in  1180, 
hoAi  vcr,  be  wa*  placed  under  the  imperial  ban  and  Saxony  was 
biokcp  up.  Uemy  retained  Brunswick  and  Luncburg;  Wcst- 
pbalb,  as  tbe  western  portion  of  the  duchy  was  called,  was  given 
ttt  PUBp,  MdA^bop  ol  Cologne,  and  «  Jai|e  put  M  tbe  land 
WIS  ^'vided  MHODf  otne  bishops  and  ■  numbCT  of  counts  who 
thus  became  immediate  vasn.ils  of  \hc  cni;n.ror.  Tlie  !iilc duke 
of  Saxony  was  given  10  liiTn.ird,  tl;c  5i\;h  sjn  01  Albert  the 
Bear,  together  with  the  small  urriioriii  of  Laucnhur;;  anii 
Wittenberg,  which  were  thui  ilii;  only  poi:ioiis  01  the  furnx-r 
duchy  which  iidh'  (jore  the  name  of  Saxony,  ikrn.ml,  ulmsc 
paternal  grandmother,  tilickc,  v.as  a  tbughter  of  Magnus 
Billung,  look  a  prominent  part  in  ('>crman  affairs,  but  lost 
Lwienbuig  wliicb  wu  wixed  by  Waldemu  11.,  king  of  Oeunark. 
Djnog  in  >»t,  Beniinl  ma  iueoecded  in  Wiltenlietg  Jqr  bis 
younger  son  Albert  L,  who  nmvercd  Laueabug  alter  tbe 
defeat  of  Waldeniar  at  BorabBved  In  1 2  2  7.  Albert  med  in  1 160, 
and  soon  after  his  death  his  tuo  sons  diviik'l  Ins  tcrritotirs, 
when  the  elder  son  John  took  L^uctiburg  wluUi  yjaitiiuita 
c-i;cii  l.iAcr  -S.nony.  and  the  younger,  Albert  II.,  took  Witten- 
berg or  upper  Saxony.  Both  retained  the  ducal  title  and  claimed) 
the  electoral  privilege,  a  claim  which  the  Laucnburg  line  refused 
to  abandon  when  it  was  Awarded  to  the  Wittenberg  line  by  tbe 
Golden  Bull  of  1356. 

Saxe-Laaenbuig  was  governed  h7  J«ba  until  hi*  death  in 
irflS,  when  H  pa»ed  to  bit  three  aona  John  H.  Albert  III.  and 

Eric  I.  As  All>ert  had  no  sons  the  duchy  was  soon  divided  Into 
two  parts,  until  on  the  death  of  duke  Eric  III.,  a  grandson  of 
J(4ui  II.,  in  1401,  it  v.as  rcur.iud  by  Eric  IV',,  a  K'r.mdson  of 
Eric  I.  When  Eric  IV.  ilir.l  in  14 u  ho  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Eric  V.,  who  nude  s^ri nuo-jj  hut  v.ii:i  efforts  toobtain  the 
dectoral  duchy  of  Saxe-VViuenberg,  which  fell  vacant  on  the 
death  of  the  elector  Albert  III.  in  1422.  Kric  died  in  1436  and 
was  followed  by  his  brother  Bernard  IV.,  whose  claim  to  exercise 
the  electoral  vote  was  quashed  by  the  electors  in  1438;  and  who 
was  toccoeded  by  his  son  John  IV.  in  1463.  The  next  duke, 
Jobrt's  ton  Magnus  L,  spent  mitcb  time  in  siniggles  with  the 
areh!'i°hop  of  Bremen  and  the  biidiop  of  Ratzcburg;  he  also 
a^iijic  l  the  progre«of  the  Reformation  in  Laucnburg.  Magnus, 
*ho  was  formally  invisicd  with  t^L•  <lu!!i>-  liy  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  in  1530,  was  the  fir^t  diuir  U)  .ibaiHloii  the  claim  to 
the  electoral  privilege.  Afu-r  Id.-.  d<  ,i;h  in  1543  his  son  Francis  I. 
itigned  fur  tbe  succeeding  twenty-eight  years,  and  his  grandsons, 
Magnus  II.  and  Francis  II.,  until  1619.  Francis,  who  did 
flomothing  to  improve  the  administration  of  his  duchy,  was 
nccecded  hi  tttm  by  hii  (wo  sons  aad  Ms  two  grandsons;  but 
on  the  death  of  Julius  Fiaads,  the  younger  of  his  giandionsi, 
in  t6So  the  family  became  extinct. 

Sover.il  [hlinants  to  Saxc-Lauenburg  thereupon  appeared, 
the  rooat  jirjir.incjit  of  whom  were  George  William,  duke  of 
Luneburg-Celle,  and  John  George  III,  LiLv-.^rof  Saxony.  George 
William  based  his  claim  upon  a  iicaty  ot  mutual  succession 
made  in  1369  between  his  ancestor  Magnus  II.,  dukeof  Brunswick, 
and  the  reigning  dukes  of  ^.ijtc  Lnufrtburg.  John  George  had 
a  double  claim.  Duke  Magr.ua  1.  li  id  promised  that  in  case 
«{  the  cilinctioa  of  his  family  Lauenbuig  should  pasa  to  the 
famOy  of  Wcttin,  an  anangenicnt  which  bad  been  confirmed 
by  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  in  1507.  Secondly,  John  George 
himself  had  concluded  a  similar  treaty  with  Julius  Francis  in 
1671.  In  16S9  Ihc  elfrlor  r(-rci\cii  ihc  liom.ifi'  of  the  people 
of  Laueaburg.  George  William,  however,  look  Ratzeburg,  and 
Wd  it  afdirt  the  tiwpaof  •  thifd  daimaat, CbriMian  V., 


king  of  Denmark;  and  in  1702  he  bought  off  the  claim  of  John 
George,  his  successor  being  invested  with  the  duchy  in  1718. 
Since  that  date  its  history  bat  been  identified  with  that  of 
Hanover 

In  Saie-Wittenbeig  Albert  II.  was  succeeded  in  1*98  by 

his  son  Rudolph  I.,  who  in  1314  gave  his  vote  to  Frederick, 
duke  of  Austria,  in  the  disputed  election  for  the  German  throne 
lnLvaen  th.it  [irir.cc  and  Louis  of  Bavaria,  afterv.jtd.s  the 
e  ii[K.-or  Ln'.iis  and  when  the  Utter  ignored  his  <  I  iuus  on 
iliL  n'.iri^r,i\ i.'.;e  of  Bi jiide;iLii:j4  Ruduliih  shared  ni  il.c  attempt 
lo  dcpoi-c  iiim,  and  10  elect  Charles  ol  LuAciuburg,  afterwards 
ilir  emperor  Charles  IV., as  German  king.  Rudolph  was  followed 
in  1356  by  his  son  Rudolph  II.,  who  bad  fought  at  the  bailie  of 
Crccy;  and  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  in  1370  by  his  half- 
brother  WcficcsLuis.  This  prince  succeeded  after  soow  fighting 
in  temporarily  obtaining  the  dudiy  of  LBnebwg  for  hu  bouse; 
he  look  part  in  the  election  of  Wenceslaus  as  German  king  in 
1376;  and  was  followe^l  in  1383  by  his  eldest  son  Rudolph  III. 
I„-ivish expcndilurp dniing  ihejiroKreNsnf  ihecouncilof  Constance 
re<luced  Rudolph  to  poverty,  and  on  the  drath  in  1422  of  his 
Lroliier  Alf<eu  III. .  who  succeeded  him  IB  1419, tbis bianch  of 
(he  AM.anian  family  became  extinct. 

A  new  era  in  the  history  of  Saxony  dates  from  1493,  the  year 
when  tbe  emperor  Sigjsmuad  bestowed  the  vacaat  electoral 
ducby  of  Saxe-Wittenbeig  upoD  Piaderick,  margrave  of  Meissen. 
Frederick  was  a  member  Of  ihc  fiUni|^  of  Wctlin,  which  since 
his  day  has  played  a  pronnnent  part  in  the  history  of  EuTt^pe, 
;iMd  he  o'.'.id  his  new  (!]t;.n"'.y  to  llie  r^ioney  iind  oilier  a',~;.4jnc(: 
vdiidi  he  h.id  plveii  to  the  enipvror  during  the  lluiisite  sv^t. 
The  ne.'.-  un  i  mote  hotiour.dile  tide  of  elector  of  Saxony  now 
iiUfier.Mjdeel  liii  uthcr  tiUo,  and  ihe  name  Saxony  gradually 
spread  over  his,  other  |>os.<es5ions,  which  included  Meissen  and 
'fburingia  as  well  as  Saxe-Wittenberg,  and  thus  the  earlier 
history  of  tbe  electorate  and  kingdom  of  S.ixony  is  the  early 
hisioiy  of  the  nuuk  of  Meimen,  the  name  of  wixicb  now  lingers 
only  ui  a  aoUtaiy  town  on  the  Elbe. 

Frederick's  new  poaitioa  as  cfaxtor,  combined  with  his  personal 
qualities  to  make  him  one  of  the  thost  powerful  princes  in 
GcrrM  tny.  and  h.id  the  |,ir!i.i_ipte  of  [in'iiio^^er.it  vire  l,ei-n  i-sr.if,- 
lishcd  in  his  louniry,  &ixQay  and  not  rr;i^,.,i,t  might  ht\e  been 
the  le.i  ling  power  to-day  in  the  Germ.m  empire.  He  i1;ed  in 
141S,  just  before  his  lands  were  ravaged  by  the  Hus&iics  iu  1479 
and  I4J0.  The  division  of  his  territory  between  his  two  sons, 
the  elector  Frederick  II.  and  William,  occasioned  a  destructive 
internecine  war,  a  kind  of  strife  which  had  many  precedents  in 
the  earlier  history  of  Mettsen  and  Ihuringia.  It  was  in  1455 
during  thb  war  that  the  knight  Kuns  von  Kaufungen  catrted 
into  execution  his  daring  plan  of  Stealing  the  two  sons  of  the 
elector  Frederick,  Ernest  and  Albert,  but  he  was  only  moment- 
ardy  s  io  t  ;  ,/ the  priiii  ej  soon  rf.csjiiM)^  from  his  hands. 
dhe_,e  two  ^oP.s  sucittdtd  to  their  fatfier's  [Kii^e:.^!ons  in  I464, 
.m  l  for  inenty  years  ruled  loitt^Mr  i^eaeeably.  The  land 
prospcrc<t  rapidly  during  this  respite  from  the  horrors  of  war. 
Encouraged  by  an  improved  coinage,  trade  made  great  advances, 
and  other  Ijenefits  also  accncd  from  the  discovery  of  silver  on 
the  Schnccberg.  Scvctal  <d  tbe  important  ecclesiastical  princi- 
palities of  North  Germany  were  about  tliis  time  held  by  members 
of  the  SaxoQ  luling  house,  and  the  cxtcmal  influence  of  the 
electorate  corresponded  to  its  internal  prosperity.  But  matters 
were  not  allowetl  to  continue  thus.  The  childless  death  of  their 
uncie  U'ilh.im  in  1482  brought  Thuringia  to  the  two  princes, 
and  Albert  insisted  on  a  divL^ion  of  their  common  possessions. 
The  important  partition  of  Leipzig  accordingly  took  place  in 
1485,  and  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  the  two  main  lines  of  the 
Sa.ton  hcuic.  The  lands  were  never  again  united.  Erncit, 
the  elder  brother,  obtamed  Saxe- Wittenberg  with  the  electoral 
dignity,  Tbwingia  and  the  Saion  Vogthnd;  while  Albert 
received  Meissen,  Osterland  being  divided  hettareeii  them. 
Something  was  still  held  In  common,  and  the  division  was 
probably  m.ide  inr  rirate  lo  rer.ch  r  v. ar  difficult  and  dangerous. 

The  elector  Ernest  was  succeeded  in  14S6  by  his  son,  Frederick 

tbe  Wiaai  one  o(  the  >Mit  ilhistrioua  princes  in  Cannaa  history. 
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Under  httn  Saxony  was  perhaps  the  tno&t  inlluential  stale  in 
the  Empire,  and  became  the  cradle  of  the  Reformation.  He 
died  in  1525  while  the  Peasants'  War  was  desolating  his  land, 
and  Wtt succeeded  by  his  brother  John,  who  was  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  ihe  reformed  l«iih  «nd  who  shared  with  Philip. 
Jandgrsw  of  Hesw.  the  Icaderahtp  of  the  lettue  ot  Schrailkaldcii. 
John's  son  and  successor,  John  Frederick  the  Magnanimous, 
who  became  elector  in  1532,  might  with  equal  propriety  have 
been  surnimrd  ihc  Unfortunate.  Ife  took  part  in  the  war  of 
Ihe  league  of  Schm.ilk.ilficn.  but  in  1547  he  wps  captured  at 
MilhlLcrf;  by  llic  emperor  Charles  \'.  and  vvjs  forced  to  sign  the 
capitulatiun  ol  Wititubers.  'I'hi^  deed  transferred  the  electoral 
title  and  a  large  part  of  the  electoral  lands  from  the  Ernestine 
to  the  Albertine  branch  of  the  bouse,  who<^  a»tutc  representa- 
tive, Maurice,  had  taken  t  he  Imperial  sid  •■  d  u  ri  t  he  war.  Only 
a  leir  icatteied  tenitoiiea  weie  icaerved  for  John  Fiederick's 
sons,  althoui^  these  were  bieicaaed  by  the  titaty  of  Naunbiifi 
in  1 554,  and  on  them  were  founded  the  Ernestine  duchies  of 
Saxe-Gotha,  Saxe-Wetmar,  Sue-Coburg,  Saxe-Meiningen  and 
Saxc-AIti  nhurg.  For  the  second  lime  in  the  history  of  tlie 
Saaon  clc  toraie  the  yuun>;ir  line  secured  the  higher  dignity, 
for  the  WiltcTiber);  line  u.is  y.mUir  to  the  L.iuenbWf  liBG;  The 
Albertine  Iin«;  is  now  the  royal  line  of  Saxony. 

Maurice,  who  became  elector  of  SajRKiy  in  consequence  of  the 
capltubtion  of  Wittenberg,  was  a  gnndsoo  of  Albert,  the 
founder  of  his  line.  His  predecessors  ip  ruling  Albenbe  Suony 
kaA  been  bis  father,  Henry,  who  reigned  for  two  yean, 
and  Ms  imcte  George.  The  htter,  a  lealous  Roman  Catholic, 
h.id  %ainU'  tried  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  Refomution  in  his 
dominions;  Henry,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  equally  devoted 
I'rolcstant.  M.iurirr.  who  s-;r  t  ci-drd  his  fallierin  i  (4 1 ,  was  al$o 
a  Protectant,  but  he  di<l  mt  .illow  his  reiii^ious  f.tilh  to  blind  hitn 
to  hii  f  tl-'^'-i'  inttrr-ts.  His  n.linf;  moiive  \\m  .imbition  to 
increase  both  his  own  power  and  the  importance  of  his  country. 
He  refused  to  join  the  other  Protestant  princes  in  the  league 
of  SchmalkaMen,  but  made  a  secret  treaty  with  Charles  V. 
Then  si^dcidy  invading  the  Ernestine  lands  while'  the  elector 
Jehu  Ftadericit  was  campafgning  against  the  imperialists  on 
the  Daattbe,  he  forced  that  prince  to  return  hastily  to  Saxony, 
and  thus  weakened  the  forces  opposed  to  the  emperor.  Although 
compelled  to  retreat,  his  fidelity  to  Charles  V.  was  rewarded, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  by  the  r.ipitulation  of  Wittenberg. 
All  the  lands  torn  from  John  Ircdcrick  were  not,  howe'ver, 
assigned  to  Maurice;  he  ^^as  forced  to  Acknowledge  the  superi- 
ority of  Hoheitiia  over  the  VoRtland  and  the  SiJesian  duchy  of 
tiagan.  Moreover,  Roman  Catholic  prelates  were  reinstated 
in  the  bishoprics  of  Mcissco,  Meracbitrg  and  Naumburg  Zeilz. 
Reoogabing  now  as  a  Protestant  prince  that  the  best  alliance 
far  sscniiag  his  uew  poaaesaibnt  vis  not  with  the  emperor,  but 
with  the  other  Frotestant  princes,  Maitrke  began  to  withdi^aw 

from  the  former  and  to  conciliate  the  latter.  In  1 55J,  suddenly 
marching  ap  linst  Chi-rlcs  at  Inr.sLruck,  he  drove  him  to  flight 
nnd  then  extorted  from  him  the  religious  peace  of  Pawau. 
Thu^  at  the  dmc  of  his  life  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
cham;>ion  of  German  national  and  rcli^;ious  frctdont. 

Amid  the  distractions  of  outward  affairs,  Maurice  had  not 
BCgleeted  the  internal  interests  of  Saxony.  To  it.^  ct'.ULational 
advaatagpa,  already  oooapictUNts,  be  added  the  three  Fiinim- 
tdiwhm  at  Piiwta,  Grimma  tad  Mflirn,  and  for  administrative 
purposes,  cqMxaally  for  the  ooOectioa  of  taxes,  be  divided  the 
count  ry  into  the  fonr  circks  of  the  Electorate,  Thuringia,  Meissen 
and  Leipzig'  During  li's  nl^n  cod  m.iiiiriR  began  in  Saxony. 
In  another  direr!  i  in  over  I  wo  hundred  religious  houses  w  ere 
Euppresscd.  the  furnis  hi-ing  partly  applied  to  educational 
purpmc^  The  country  had  four  universities,  those  of  Leipzig, 
Wittenberg,  Jena  and  Erfurt;  books  began  to  increase  raf)idly, 
and,  by  virtue  of  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  Saxoo 
dialect  became  the  ruling  dialect  of  Germany. 

Augustus  I.,  brother  and  socceMor  of  Matuice,  ms  one  of  the 
best  domestic  rulers  that  Saaony  ever  had.  He  fscreased  the 
area  of  the  country  by  the  "  circles  "  of  Ncustadt  and  the 
VogtUnd,  and  by  parts  o(  Hcnncbcrg  and  the  silver-yielding 


Mansfcld,  and  he  devoted  his  long  reign  to  the  development 
of  its  resources.  He  visited  all  parts  of  ihe  country  himself, 
and  personally  encouraged  agriculture;  he  introduced  a  more 
economical  mode  uf  mining  and  smelling  silver;  he  favoured 
the  importation  of  finer  breeds  of  sheep  and  cattle;  and  he 
brought  foreign  weaveit  fkom  abraed  to  tmA  the  Sanns. 
Under  him  lace-making  began  on  the  Ersgcbirge,  and  dotb- 
making  flourished  at  Zwickau.  With  all  his  Wrtues,  however, 
.Augustus  was  an  intolerant  Lutheran,  and  used  \xr\  s--\ere 
means  lo  exterminate  the  Calvinists;  in  his  electorate  he  is 
said  to  have  expeilcd  in  Calvini^l  preachers  in  a  Mn^ic 
month.  Under  his  son  Christian  I.,  vvho  sui  recdcd  in  ljS6,  the 
chief  power  was  wicldeiJ  by  the  ch.inrcllor  Nikolas  Crell  (?.*.), 
who  stmngly  favoured  Calvinism;  but,  when  Christian  IL 
came  to  the  throne  in  iSQi,  Crell  was  sacrificed  to  the  Lutheran 
noUcSb  The  duke  at  Saae-Weiniar  was  made  ragant,  and 
continued  the  peisecoiioa  of  crypto-^vinism.  Chrutian  IL 
was  succeeded  in  161 1  by  his  brother  John  George  I.,  under 
whom  the  country  was  devastated  by  the  Thirty  Ycar^'  War. 
John  fieijrRe  wa_s  an  amiable  but  weak  prime,  totally  unfitted 
10  direct  (lie  fortunes  of  a  nation  in  time  of  d  tniitrr  He  refused 
the  protTired  crown  of  Hohemia,  and,  when  the  Hoherruri 
Protestants  elected  a  Calvinist  prince,  he  as^iued  the  empwror 
against  them  with  men  and  money.  The  edict  of  restitution, 
however,  in  1679,  opened  his  eyes  to  the  emperor's  projects, 
and  he  joined  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Sisony  now  became  the 
theatre  of  war.  The  first  battle  on  Sawm  aoO  was  fbiight  to 
i6ji  at  Brdlenfdd,  where  the  bravery  of  the  Swedes  made  up 

for  the  flight  of  the  Saxons.  Wallcnstein  entered  S.ixor.y  in 
16.51,  and  his  lieutenants  plundered,  burned  and  murdered 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  .After  the  death  of 
Cimtavus  Adolphus  at  the  battle  of  Lut.;en.  not  far  from  Leip.iijj, 
i:i  ifi\i,  the  elector,  who  was  at  he  ttt  an  impci iali^t ,  detached 
himself  from  the  Swedish  alliance,  and  in  1635  concluded  the 
peace  of  Prague  with  the  emperor.  By  this  peace  he  was  con- 
firmed in  the  possession  of  Upper  and  L«wcr  Lusatia,  a  district 
of  180  sq.  m.  and  half  a  ralfltoQ  Inhahilanis.  which  had  ahndy 
been  pledged  to  htm  ai  «  leemd  for  hit  aetvicea  afrinat  the 
BohemianB. 

Saxony  had  now  to  sufTcr  from  (he  Swedes  a  repetition  of 
the  devastations  of  Wallcnstein.  No  other  country  in  Germany 
Was  so  scourged  by  this  terrible  war.  Immctisc  tracts  were 
rendered  desolate,  and  whole  villages  vanished  (ron\  the  map; 
in  eight  years  the  population  sar.k  from  tliree  to  one  and  a  half 
millions.  When  the  war  was  ended  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia 
in  1648,  Saxony  found  that  its  influence  had  begun  to  decline 
in  Germany.  Us  alliance  ivith  the  Catholic  party  deprijred  it 
of  Ittplaca  at  thehead  of  lite  Ploteslaot  GertilM  MatcsttrUcli 
was  now  taliea  hyBrandenbuis.  John  Geotaelswjl]  made  the 
decline  of  the  efeetorate  even  move  inevitable  by  detaching  from 
it  the  three  duchies  of  Saxe-Wcissenfels,  Saxc-Merscburg  ani 
Saxc-  Zeilz  as  appanages  for  his  younger  sons.  By  174'^,  however, 
these  lines  were  all  extinct,  and  their  p<is.ses>,ions  had  returned 
to  the  main  line.  Saxe-Neustadi  was  a  short-lived  braach  from 
Saxe  Zeiiz,  extinct  in  1714.  The  next  three  electors,  who  each 
bore  the  name  of  John  George,  had  uneventful  reigns.  The  first 
made  some  efforts  to  heal  the  wounds  of  his  country;  the  second 
wasted  the  lives  of  his  people  in  foreign  wars  against  the  Turks; 
and  the  third  «psa  the  hat  FMcstaat  Actor  of  Samny.  John 
George  IV.  was  succeeded  In  1694  by  his  brother  Frederick 
Augustus  I.,  or  Augustus  the  Strong.  This  prince  was  elected 
kinn  of  Pol.ind  a=  A  i^^stus  II.  in  16^7,  but  .my  wrifrht  .vhi  h 
the  royal  title  might  h.ivc  given  him  in  the  Empire  was  mo'e  th.in 
counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic 
in  order  to  qualify  for  the  new  dignity.  The  connexion  ^vlth 
Poland  was  disastrous  for  Saxony.  In  order  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  wars  with  Charles  XII.  Augustus  pawned  aod 
sold  large  districts  of  Saxon  territory,  while  he  drained  the 
electorate  of  both  men  and  money.  For  a  year  before  the  pence 
of  Altnanstldt  in  1706,  when  Augustus  gave  up  the  crown  of 
Poland,  Saxony  was  occupied  by  a  Swedish  anqr,  wUcb  had 
to  be  support^  at  an  immense  expense. 
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The  Win  and  rxtraVacrancc  of  the  elector-king,  who  regained 
the  Folish  crown  in  1 70;,  arc  s-iid  to  have  ci)st  Saxony  a  hundred 
irillion  thj.lor5.  From  this  reign  dales  the  privy  counciJ  {Cfheimfs 
K^biitd),  which  lostfi]  till  i8jo.  The  casic  priviicpes  of  (he 
estates  (Suiadt't  were  utci&uctl  by  Augustus,  a  fact  which  tended 
10  alienate  them  more  from  the  people,  and  so  to  decrease  their 
pOMT.  Johana  Friedrich  BMtftr  OMuia  liis  famous  difcoveiy 
in  inokMUieaMttafiietttieatiMvcdaiDfru  begun  at  Mdiien, 
and  in  tbit  ra«n  Uie  Monviia  BrelhiCB  Bade  tilclr  aeltleBKnt 
at  Hermhut.  Frederick  Augustus  11.,  who  luocwded  hit  btber 
in  the  «Ierior;ae  in  17 n,  am!  was  afterwards  elected  to  the 
throne  of  ?y<\ansi  as  Augustus  HI  ,  was  an  indolent  prince,  wholly 
ur.der  ihc  inll'^^cncc  of  Count  IIcif.r;>  h  von  Uruhl  r  ).  Under 
his  iii-otneoed  auspices  Saiony  sided  with  Prujisia  in  the  First 
Sitesian  War,  and  with  Austria  in  the  other  two.  It  gained 
nothing  ia  tbe  fint,  lost  much  in  the  second,  and  in  the  third, 
the  Snes  ifaaia*  War  (i 756-1 76^),  sullercd  renewed  miseries. 
The  cantiy  waa  descned  by  iu  king  and  hit  ntinistcr.  who 
icUred  to  Pofand.  By  tbe  cad  of  tbe  war  It  had  lost  90,000  men 
and  3.  hundred  million  thalcrs;  its  coinage  was  debased  and  its 
trade  ruined;  and  the  whole  country  was  in  a  state  of  frantic 
disorder.  The  elector  died  seven  months  after  his  return  from 
Poland;  Briih!  died  twenty  three  d.iys  later.  The  conne&iou 
with  Poland  WHS  now  at  an  end.  The  elector's  son  and  successor, 
Frederick  Chnsuan,  survived  his  father  only  two  months, 
dijring  alio  in  1 763,  leaving  a  son,  Frederick  Auguitna  DI.,  a  boy 
af  tUiftaea.  Prince  Xavcr,  the  clector't  uncle,  was  appointed 
gaaidbn,  and  be  eet  hlmdf  to  the  mvfc  of  healing  the  wounds 
of  the  country.  The  fouadat&M  oi  the  faflMUS  Kheol  of  mining 
at  Freiberg,  and  the  improvenieBt  of  tbe  Saxon  breed  «f  sheep  by 
thi-  i.Tiportatiun  of  merino  sheep  from  Spain,  were  due  to  his  care. 

Frodtrrick  assumed  ilic  Kovernnxnt  in  i;6.S,  and  in  hit  long 
ar.d  eventful  reign,  which  .saw  the  electorate  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  a  kiogdooi,  (hough  dcprivt^d  of  more  than  half  its 
area,  be  won  the  surname  of  the  Just.  As  he  was  the  first  kinf; 
af  Suoutt  he  is  usaaOy  styled  Frederick  Augustus  I.  Tbe  first 
ten  yeats  of  h^  active  reign  passed  in  peace  and  quiet;  agri- 
csltwc,  aunvlacturca  and  industries  were  losicred,  ecooomical 
refamt  insUtmed,  and  the  heavy  public  debt  of  feity  nilUoQ 
th^Iirs  vrns  steadily  reduced.  In  1770  torture  was  abolisbcd. 
When  the  Bavarian  succession  fell  open  In  1777,  Frederick 
Augustus  jgincfl  Trus^ia  in  prolcsliiiK  .^i  '  1  1  he  absorption  of 
Bavaria  bv  .Austria,  antl  Sjjion  troops  look  po,:i  in  the  bloodless 
"potato-war."  The  ekdor  commuted  his  claims  in  right  of 
bis  mother,  the  Bavarian  princess  Maria  Antonio,  for  $ia  ouilion 
Sorins,  whikh  he  spent  chiefly  in  redeeming  Saxon  territory 
that  bad  beta  pawned  to  other  German  sutes.  When  Saxony 
Jeiacd  the  fMttAmi  la  ii^s*  It  had  an  ana  of  sq.  n. 
and  a  pofKibtfaa  of  nearly  1,000^000,  but  its  varfoua  parts 
bad  not  yet  been  eomtitned  into  a  homogeneoos  whole,  for 
tb'  two  I,u«'ia.i,  Qiitrfurt.  Hiiinelicrg  .iinl  the  ecclesiastical 
fouiid.itit.-ai  of  Xautr.burK  and  .Mcrscburp  h.id  t.ich  a  separate 
diet  and  government,  indcp^ ndtnt  of  the  diet  of  the  clcctor.ite 
pn^iCf.  In  1791  Frederick  de<  lined  the  crown  uf  ruUtid, 
ahhengh  it  was  now  offered  as  hereditary  even  in  the  female 
fine.  He  remembered  how  unfortunate  lor  Saxooy  the  former 
Polish  connexion  had  been,  and  he  mistrusted  the  attitude 
of  Russia  towards  the  proffered  kingdom.  Next  year  saw  tbe 
beginning  of  the  great  struggle  between  Fiance  and  Cermany. 
Frtderick's  .Ir^t  policy  was  one  of  selfish  abstention,  and  from 
1  ;vi  uniil  i  when  he  concluded  a  definite  treaty  of  neutrality 
with  France,  he  limited  his  contribution  to  theiv.ir  to  the  bare 
contingent  due  from  him  as  a  prince  of  the  Empire.  When  war 
broke  out  In  1806  against  N'a[K>ieon,  21,000  Saxon  troops  shared 
the  defeat  of  the  Prussians  at  Jen.),  but  the  elector  immediately 
afterwards  snatched  at  Napoleon's  offer  of  neutrality,  and 
abaadoacd  his  former  al|y.  At  the  peace  of  Posen  (tith 
Dccenber  1B06)  Fiederick  aaiuncd  ibe  title  of  king  of  Saxony, 
and  entered  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  as  an  Independent 
toveieign,  promising  a  contingent  of  jo.ooo  men  to  Napoleon 

No(hinge  followed  in  the  interna!  afl.iirs  of  the  new  kingdom, 
CKept  that  Roman  Catholics  wae  admitted  to  equal  privileges 


with  Protestants.  Its  foreign  policy  was  dictated  by  the  wiU 
of  Napoleon,  of  whose  irresi;.l;b;li;y  iLe  k;n^  was  tcvo  easily 
convinced  In  1S07  his  .s'jbmission  was  rewarded  with  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw  (to  which  Cracow  and  part  of  (;.ih\i:i  were 
added  in  1^09)  and  the  district  of  Co?thu^»,  though  he  had  to 
surrender  some  of  his  former  territory  to  the  new  kiug  iom  of 
Westphalia.  Tbe  king  of  Saxony's  faith  in  Napelcoa  was  shaken 
by  the  dittsten  of  the  Russian  campaigH,  bi  wUch  ei,eo» 
Saxon  troops  had  shared;  when,  however,  the  allies  invaded 
Saxony  !n  the  spring  of  i8ij,  he  refused  to  declare  against 
Na|>oieon  and  fled  to  IVaRuc,  though  he  withdrew  his  contingent 
from  the  Frcn(h  army.  Whatever  misgivings  he  may  have 
had  were,  however,  removcft  by  N'apolcon's  victory  at  I-Ut.'^^Et 
(May  i,  1^1  j),  and  tbe  Saxon  king  and  the  Saxon  army  were 
once  more  at  the  disposal  of  the  French.  After  the  battle  of 
Bautxen,  Napotcoo's  headquarters  were  •nirre^-iivcly  at  Drciden 
and  Leipdg.  During  the  battle  of  Leipzig  in  October  1813,  the 
popular  Saxon  feeling  was  displayed  by  tbe  desertion  of  tbe 
SaioB  troopa  to  the  ride  of  the  allies.  Fhxleifcfc  waa  talea 
prisoner  in  Leipzig,  and  the  government  of  his  kingdom  was 
assumed  for  a  year  by  the  Russians.  Saxony  was  now  regarded 
as  a  conquered  country.  Nothing  but  .Austria's  vrhennent 
desire  to  keep  a  powerful  nei>;hb<)i:r  at  .1  distance  from  her 
boundaries  preserved  it  from  b.  int;  fomplrtcly  anncsed  by  the 
Prussians,  who  bad  succeeded  the  Russians  in  the  government. 
At  the  I'lMigim  of  Vienna  the  claim  of  Prussia  to  annex  the  whole 
kingdom  was  supported  by  Russia,  and  opposed  by  Austria, 
France  and  Great  Britain,  tbe  4]|ttestfon  all  but  leading  to  a 
complete  break-up  of  the  alUaace  (see  Vibnxa,  Conckess  op). 
As  it  was,  the  congress  assigned  the  northern  portion,  consisting 
of  7S00  sq.  m.,  with  S(':;.404  inhabitants,  to  Prussia.  leaving 
S7(^  sq.  m.,  with  a  population  of  i,i8j,744,  to  1  reikrick,  who 
was  pcrnuttcd  to  retain  his  royal  title.  On  the  8th  of  June 
iSrs  King  Frederick  joined  the  new  German  Confederation. 

From  the  partition  in  1815  to  the  war  of  1866  the  history  of 
Saxony  is  mainly  .'\  narrative  of  tbe  slow  growth  of  constitutic«al- 
ism  and  popular  hbcrty  within  Its  limits.  Its  influence  on  the 
geaoal  histocy  of  Europe  comM  when  tbe  old  Enpire  was 
dimilved.  Ib  the  new  Oennso  Empire  It  &  too  completely 
ovetihadowcd  by  PruMb  to  have  any' objective  importance 
by  itself.  Frederfdt  Bved  twelve  years  after  the  division  of 
his  kingdom.  The  commerci.i!  and  iriJustrial  irjteresis  of  the 
country  lontinued  to  be  foiUred,  b,;i  only  a  f'-w  of  the  tr>ost 
unavoid.i!)!e  political  reforms  were  fr-inteil.  Ke■i^;;nus  efju.il.-ty 
was  extended  to  the  Reformed  Church  ia  2818,  and  tbe  separate 
diet  of  Upper  Lusatia  was  abolished.  Frederick  Augustus 
was  succeeded  in  1827  by  his  brotbw  Antony,  to  the  great 
disappointment  of  the  pec^e,  who  had  capected  a  moco  Ubnal 
era  under  PfiaoeFredeiickAttguatiis,tlieUag^Bcpfaew.  Antony 
announced  hts  Intention  of  foltowing  the  Uncs  kid  down  by  his 
predecessor  lie  accordi-d  at  first  only  a  few  triiliiiR  reforms, 
which  were  far  from  removing  the  popular  disti-atcal,  while 
he  retained  the  unpopular  minister.  Count  Detlew  von  Einsicdel 
(i77J~>86i),  and  continued  the  encouragement  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  The  old  feudal  arrangement  of  the  diet,  with  its 
inconvenient  divisions,  was  retained,  and  the  pnvy  council 
contlnoed  to  be  the  depository  of  power.  An  active  opposition 
began  to  make  itsdf  evident  In  ibc  diet  and  in  tbe  prca,  and 
in  1830,  under  tbe  influence  of  tbe  July  revolutian  in  Fkrn, 
riots  broke  out  in  Leipzig  and  Dresden.  Einsiedel  wa.s  now 
dismissed,  Prince  Frederick  Augusiub,  son  of  .\faiirnlli;in,  v.ho 
leii^'ned  the  succession,  became  co-regent,  and  a  cjtistitution 
was  promised.  After  consultation  with  the  diet  the  king  promul- 
gated, on  the  4tb  of  September  1X31,  a  new  constitution  which 
is  the  bti^is  of  the  present  govenuncnt.  An  offer  from  Mcttcrnicb 
of  ,\ustrian  arms  lo  rcprett  the  discontent  by  force  had  been 
refused.  The  feudal  cstaia  were  replaced  by  two  chamben, 
largely  elective,  and  the  privy  council  by  a  responsible  Bilnhtiy 
of  six  deparimcnts.  Bernhard  von  l.indciiau  was  the  head  of  the 
first  responsible  cabinet,  arid  the  firbl  constiluiional  as&ciobly 
s.it  from  the  sitb  of  Janaaiy  ig^  ^  ibe  301b  of  October 
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While  Saxony'B  poUtkal  Ubert/  was  ibOs  ciil«rce<l,  iU  com* 
neice  and  credit  wcrefUmiibted  by  iu  «dhcifam  to  tbe  Pniadto 
ttUttrtin  and  by  tte  coMtiactioiB  ot  lailmqn.  Aataay  bad 
died  in  1S36,  aod  Frederick  AuguttiM  II.  bMame  aole  king. 

Gronnng  interest  in  politics  profiucid  ('Jtsathfaction  with  the 
comprombc  of  iS^ji,  ami  l)ic  Libi-ral  opposlticiu  grew  ia  numbers 
and  influenrc.  The  buriiiii^^  qui;tioni  were  the  publicity  of 
legal  proceedings  and  the  ftctdurn  of  the  pre<s<i;  and  on  these 
th'j  povcrnmcnt  SU4( '.iiud  its  first  crushing  dcfrat  in  the  lower 
ckunbcr  in  tS4^>  In  1843  Lindenau  was  forced  by  the  action 
fit  the  aristocratic  party  to  rciign,  and  was  replaced  by  Julius 
TfeattgoUcvoQlUiii'oeritz  (t79i-i866},aautesinaDof  reaciiopaiy 
views.  TUa  iaereaaed  the  o|ipaaitioQ  of  the  libeial  middle 
claaMt  to  the  govenunent.  Reliipous  considerattona  ariciog 
out  of  the  attitude  of  the  government  towards  the  "  German 
Critholics,*'  and  a  new  constitution  for  the  Protestant  Church, 
btgan  to  mingle  with  pu/ely  poUticil  question?,  and  Prince 
John,  as  the  supposed  head  of  the  Jesuit  party,  was  insulted 
at  a  review  of  ihc  communal  guards  at  Leipzig  in  1845.  The 
miilLary  rashly  interfered,  and  several  innocent  spectators 
were  shot.  The  bitterness  which  this  occurrence  provoked  was 
intensified  by  a  political  reaction  which  was  initiated  about  the 
same  time  under  Ktanerits.  Warned  by  tbe  qmpathy  eicitcd 
In  Saxony  by  the  revoivtlonary  events  at  I'aria  in  1848,  the  king 
dismissed  his  reactionary  ministry,  and  a  Liberal  cabinet  took 
its  place  in  March  184S.  The  disputed  points  were  now  conceded 
to  the  country.  The  pri\ilLprs  of  the  nobles  were  curt:iilcd; 
the  administration  of  justice  w.is  put  on  a  hctrcr  f<jo;inp; 
thi-  [irrss  w.is  unsh.ickh-d ;  publicity  in  legal  procecch'ngs  wis 
granted;  trial  by  jury  was  introduced  for  some  special  casc-s; 
and  the  German  Catholics  were  recognized.  The  feudal  character 
of  the  first  chamber  was  abolished,  and  its  members  made  mainly 
deetive  from  among  the  highest  tax-payers,  while  an  almost 
wniveiHl  suflrace  was  intnduccd  ios  the  second  chamber. 
The  first  demand  of  the  overwhelmbi^  democratic  diet  letumcd 
under  this  reform  bill  wis  th  it  the  king  should  arrrpt  the 
German  constitution  clal>or.T.cd  by  the  Frankfort  parliament. 
Frrilcrick,  allcRinR  the  danf;tr  of  acting  without  the  concurrence 
of  i'ftts&ia,  rcfui-cd,  and  di^iolvcd  the  diet.  A  public  demonstra- 
tion at  Dres<l!ti  in  favour  of  tlie  Frankfort  conititution  wai 
prohibited  as  illegal  on  ihe  and  oi  May  1849.  This  at  once  awoke 
the  popular  fury.  The  mob  scixed  the  town  and  barricaded 
tbe  streets;  Drcnden  waa  aimost  destitute  of  tmopa;  and  the 
kiny  fled  t»  tlie  Kteigstcia.  The  ichda  then  fttoceeded  to 
appoint  a  pnviaioDa]  govemmeatt  fwiniitlin  af  Taehimen 
Heubner  and  Todt,  though  the  true  leader  of  the  insurrection 
tt  i;,  the  Ru;,i:in  It:ikunin.  Meanwhile  Prusr-iin  trof.ps  had 
atrivt-ii  10  aid  the  government,  and  after  t  .vo  days'  fierce  street 
fighting  the  rising  was  qucllc<!.  The  Imnd  with  Prussia  now 
became  closer,  and  Frederick  entered  with  Prussia  and  Hanover 
into  the  temporary  "  alliance  of  the  three  kings."  He  was  not 
sincere,  however,  in  ff^^sirinp  to  exclude  Austria,  and  in  1850 
accepted  the  invi'Micn  o(  thai  po?'jr  to  send  deputies  to  the 
fcatotcd  federai  diet  at  FtaokiotU  The  first  cbambcc  imme- 
diately protested  against  this  step,  and  itfined  to  oontfder  the 
question  of  a  pressing  loan.  The  king  retorted  by  dissolving 
the  diet  and  summoning  the  old  estates  abolished  in  1848. 
W  lien  a  quorum,  with  some  difficulty,  was  obtained,  another 
p«.(iwd  o£  ti  Lro^rade  lepilation  set  in.  The  king  httr.self  wai 
carried  away  ^vlth  the  ri  .u  t.or-iry  currt  n!,  and  the  people 
remained  for  the  time  indiflcrcnt.  Dctist  became  minister  for 
both  home  and  foreign  affairs  in  1859,  and  under  his  guidance 
tbe  policy  of  Saxony  became  moie  awl  more  tmtile  to  Pnutia 
■ad  friendly  to  Atisttia. 

The  sudden  death  «t  the  Idag,  by  a  fall  from  his  cmiage  in 
Tirol  in  1R54.  left  the  throne  to  his  brother  John,  a  learned  and 

accomplc-hcd  jirinci-,  whose  r.nme  is  known  in  (1(  rman  literature 
as  a  tran;.l:itor  and  annotntor  of  Dante.  His  lirothpr's  mini«.icrs 
kept  their  ix)rtf<i!ios,  but  their  views  pradualty  bccanc  sinicwliat 
liberalized  with  llie  spirit  of  the  limes.  Ucust,  however,  sttU 
letained  his  federalistic  and  philo-Auslrian  views.  When  war 
naa  dedand  between  Praasia  and  Atistda  ia  iMti^  Saaoiy 


declined  tbe  fonner's  offer  oi  neutrality,  and,  when  a  Praasiaa 
force  crossed  the  border,  the  Saaoo  anmy  under  the  Uncaad 

tbe  crown  prtaoe  joined  the  Austriana  fn  Bohemia.  The  entire 
kingdom,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  the  Kttnigstein,  waa 

occupied  by  the  Prus-sians.  On  the  conclusion  of  pjcicc  .'^r.xony 
lost  no  territory,  but  had  to  pay  a  war  indemnity  of  ten  million 

thah  rs.  and  waa  compelled  lo  enter  the  Noeth  Cennan 

Coniederation. 

Duiinp  the  peace  negotiations  Beu^t  had  resignrd  and  entered 
the  Austrian  service,  and  on  the  tjtb  of  November  the  king 
in  his  speech  from  the  throne  announced  his  intention  of  being 
failhiul  to  tlie  new  Confederation  as  he  had  been  to  the  old. 
On  the  7th  of  Febniaiy  1867  a  military  canveiitiMi  wna  sSgned 
with  PtiuaU  which,  while  leaving  to  Saxony  a  certain  control 
in  matters  of  admfnkt ration,  placed  tbe  army  nader  tbe  Ui^ 
of  Prjs.sia;  from  the  ist  uf  July  it  formed  the  XII.  army  corps 
of  the  North  Gern-.m  Confederation  under  the  command  of 
Crown-Prince  Albert.  The  post.il  and  telegraph  sy.stcms  were 
also  placed  under  the  control  of  Prussia,  and  the  represcQtation 
of  the  Saxon  crown  at  foreign  courts  was  merged  in  that  of  the 
Confederation.  A  new  electoral  law  of  the  same  year  reformed 
tlie  Saxon  diet  by  abolishing  the  old  distinction  between  the 
various  "estates"  and  kwciinc  the  qualificatioa  ior  the 
franchise;  tbe  result  was  a  Liberal  majority  in  the  Lower  Rouse 
and  a  period  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  reform.  John  was 
succeeded  in  1873  by  his  elder  son  Albert  {1837-1903)  who 
had  added  to  his  military  reputation  during  the  war  of  1870. 
Under  this  prince  the  course  of  pofitics  in  Saxony  presented 
little  of  general  interest,  except  perhaps  the  spread  of  the 
dtKlrines  of  Social  Democracy,  which  was  especially  remarkable 
in  Saxony.  The  number  of  Social  I>emocraiic  delegates  in  • 
diet  of  80  members  rose  from  s  in  i88s  to  14  in  189s*  SoidanBiag 
did  the  growth  appear,  that  the  other  parties  cwnhlllMi,  aad  (A 
the  38th  of  kfacch  1896  a  new  elcetoni  law  was  passed,  Inttodn^ 
cing  indirect  election  and  a  franchise  based  on  a  tr^  divUoB 
of  classes  determined  by  the  amount  paid  in  direct  taxation. 
This  resulted  in  igot  in  the  complete  elimination  of  the  Socialists 
from  the  diet-  On  the  7th  of  June  hjoj  King  Alt>crt  died,  and 
w.is  succeeded  by  hi,s  brother  a.s  King  Cieorpe.  The  most  con- 
spicuous event  of  his  reipn  was  the  fiir^ht  in  Dcrernhcr  ic/dj 
of  the  crown-princess  I^ouise  with  a  M.  Giron,  who  had  been 
French  tutor  to  her  children,  which  resulted  in  a  grave  scandal 
and  a  divorce.  Mote  important,  however,  was  the  eatraofdinaiy 
situation  created  by  the  dectonl  taw «fi8g6.  This  Inv  bad  is 
effect  secured  the  mistepicsaitntbtt  of  the  mass  of  the  peoplt 
in  the  diet,  the  representation  of  tbe  country  population  at  ^ 
expense  of  that  of  the  towns,  of  the  interests  of  agriculture  as 
opposed  to  those  of  industry.  A  widespread  agitation  was  the 
outcome,  and  the  ierni>er  oi  the  p<'op!e,  of  what  became  known 
as  the  "  Red  Kingdom."  Wiw  displayed  in  the  elertions  of  1903 
to  the  German  imperial  parliament,  when,  under  ihe  system 
of  universal  suffrage,  of  33  members  returned  33  were  Social 
Democrats.  This  led  to  proposals  for  a  slight  taodUkatioo  in 
the  franchise  for  the  SaaoB  diet  (1904),  which  were  PM  icoepled. 
In  the  elections  of  1906,  however,  OB^  9  of  theSodalDencioala 
succeeded  in  retaining  their  scats.  In  I907  the  government 
announced  their  intention  of  modifying  the  electoral  system 
in  .'^avor.y  by  ifio  adding  of  reprr:-,entation  for  certain  professions 
lo  that  of  the  ihrtc  disics  01  the  elect  orate.  This  wa.s,  howc^'CT, 
far  from  satisfying  the  parti'-s  of  the  extreme  l.<ft,  and  the 
Strength  of  Social  Democracy  in  Saxony  was  even  more  strikingly 
displayed  in  1909  when,  in  spite  of  plural  voting,  under  a  com- 
plicated fFaochtMi.  as  Socialist  membcis  were  retuncd  to  the 
Saxon  diet* 

King  George  died  on  the  tsth  of  October  1904  and  «M  Me* 

ceedcd  by  his  son  as  Ring  Frederick  Augustus  III. 

7'/<c  Siiror.  Diuhu;  — The  political  hi>;r'rv  of  the  p.irt«  of  Saxony 
left  by  ttic  capsttiiaiion  of  VVittenl>erB  to  the  Ernestine  line,  which 
occupy  the  irKinn  now  generally  styled  Thurinfia  (Thdrinmi),  in 
mainly  a  recital  of  partition*,  reunions,  redtvinon*  and  ffcsh  C«a* 
binations  of  tenitoiy  .imong  the  variou.f  sons  of  the  successive  dlJiea 
The  principle  of  prunoKeniturc  was  not  introduced  until  the  cad  ef 
the  17th  centoiy,  ao  that  tbe  FroteMaat  Saaos  dynasty,  instead  m 
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boDdtne  up  a  single  compact  kingdom  for  itMtf,  hu  iplit  into  (our 
petty  dm  hiti.,  of  no  political  influence  wtwtevcr.    In  IS47  1' 
clcrtur  John  }- rndrrick  tbc  Magnanimous  wms  ailowcd  to  irtain 


IK  hiti.,  of  no  political  influence  whatever.   In  IS47  the  ex- 


\J  ciiiur,  Jcaa,  Ktacoarh.  Gotha,  He nnclxTR  and  SaaUcki.  Altenburg 
arul  J  few  other  dittricts  were  a(i<JL-(J  to  the  Elrnestinc  poMCs&ion!)  by 
the  treaty  of  Natimburp  in  I5S4.  -i''''  "thi  r  .l<^!lt;'1r^  were  made  from 
other  »<>urrcs.  John  I- r»-'li  ri':  Ic,  w/.u  ti.pl  r"',i;.i'  l  .iml  iraiivmittol 
to  his  dcsccndaxita  tbc  Ullc  oi  duke  of  ^xuny,  lortMdc  bis  toiu  to 
di%ide  their  tBheritMM:  but  Iw  wmkm  wtm  rwpecteil  only  until 
after  the  death  of  hm  twat  mm  m  tjl6i.  Tha  two  turvivon  then 
foutidcd  separate  j  urisdictionsat  Weimar  and  Cobun;.  though  arrange- 
PMrnls  were  made  to  exchange  territories  evcr>'  three  vcart.  In 
Saxr-Coburg  gave  r>f!  the  brartrh  S.Txe-Eiiienjch ;  and  in  16O3  Saxc- 
Wcimar  gave  >rt  Saxc-Alitnt)Lir([.  the  clili-r  Weimar  line  ctHlmg  arni 
the  vutingcr  bccinnin^;  »:lh  the  I.itti  r  il.itc.  By  1638  \Vi  ]m  ir  had 
afif  jrb'-'tl  both  (  nlmt/  ami  lM-.<  n.i.  Ii  ,  Alirntmtt;  ri  iii  iiiii  i|  till  167;. 
John,  duke  of  Saxc-Wiimar,  who  died  in  1605,  is  regarded  ax  the 
•MRMton  anccMor  of  the  present  Erneatine  linet.  la  1640  bit  three 
•svfving  son*  ruled  the  duchiea  of  Weimar.  Eiaenach  and  Cotha. 
Eiwi'-a^b  fell  in  in  i&t4  and  Altenhurgin  1672,  thiix  leaving  the  duke* 
af  Sjxc-\V<  :ni  jr  ami  Saxe-Oitha  to  bccoinc  the  ancestort  of  the 
modern  rij'injj  house*.  Saxe-Wciniar  was  still  repeatedly  divide?!; 
in  1668  a  >^tx>'-\1ark»uhl  appears,  and  about  1673  a  Saxe-Jena  and 
a  new  Saxc-tiscnach.  All  these,  however,  were  extinct  hy  1741. 
iixi  their  po»«'^^ons  returned  to  the  maia  IIb^  vUch  kid  adOftH 
the  prirxriple  t>f  primogeniture  in  1719. 

Saae-Cotha  was  even  more  Mibdii^ed;  and  the  dimax  was 
reached  abolit  i6!ki,  when  Cotha,  Coburg.  Meiningen,  Romhikl. 
EiaettbcrK.  Hildburi(hausen  and  Saalfcid  were  each  the  capital  M 
a  duchy.  By  the  beginning  of  1825  only  the  first  three  of  thcte  and 
HildburRb-iuscn  rcmaint^l.  the  lanils  of  the  othcrx  having  been 
divided  af -.tr  rruch  <iii.ii.-<  llir.^;.  In  that  >i'ar  the  Cotha  line  expired, 
and  a  general  redistribution  at  the  lands  of  the  "  Nexus  Cothanus," 
a»  this  gxYHip  of  dycfake  was  called,  waa  arranged  on  the  Itth  «f 
November  1826.  The  dulce  of  Hildburahauscn  gave  up  hit  laads 
entirely  for  AltenLun;  .ir-'l  ln-rame  dute  of  Saxe-Altenbuii;  the 
d'jkc  of  Coburjt  exch.i:  !  '^.uKcld  for  (.otha  and_  became  dake  of 
Sax^r-CobutK-Cotha :  an.l  the  duke  of  Saxe-Mcinin|{en  reeeivrd 
HikJburghau%cn,  SiaUiM  and  sonrc  rjthcr  territories,  and  added 
HibJburghau«co  to  his  title.  The  existing  duchies  arc  separately 
aoiiccd. 

The  chief  authority  for  the  early  history  of  Saxonv  is  VVidukind, 
vhoae  Jtfr  cnlw  Sa*«nuat  ia  lalatad,  tagethcr  with  the  work*  of 
oiliar  ehimildcfB,  in  the  MonmmtHla  Ctmimk*  Mtloria,  ScHptorts. 
Modem  authorities  arcC.  W.  BiMigtr.CeukukU^  Kwtaaltj  und 
K&nifTfifhs  Sctkten,  new  «d.  by  T.  Flathe  (1867-1873):  SturmhMcI. 
CesekuhU  der  tdthsisckfn  Lande  und  ikrrr  Hftrnhfr  (Chemnitz, 
1807-189S):  and  Tutrichm.-i--.n,  ,1;..;!  rxr  Criihuhtf  dtr  sdthsisthen 
Lander  (Orimma.  1852).  Collections  which  may  be  consulted  arc: 
Codex  dtplomaiuui  Saxfmtat  repM  (Leipiic.  lMa-ia79)t  ^  Arcki* 
fur  4m  sMhttuhe  CeuUtkU,  edited  by  K.  von  Weber  (Letprig,  1862- 
gtoD);  and  the  BiUiothtk  dtr  tdeksisehe  CtukickU  mnd  Landtikunde, 
«»ca  by  G.  Buchholz  (Leipzig.  1903).  See  alto  Cehmanv  :  BiUio- 
grcpky,  and  the  articles  on  the  varioua  dukea,  electors  and  kings  of 
&»ony 

•AXOHY  (Gcr.  i>r0f>in5acA«(a),oiie  of  the  cetitnl  provinces 
of  the  kiofdoa  «f  Frimia.  consbts  maioly  of  what  waa  formerly 
the  northern  part  of  tlttkfqplom  of  Saxoinf,whidima ceded  to 
Prussia  in  1815,  but  aho  C0Ripri<M»  partoftliediidqrcf  llagde- 

b'jr;  anrl  c  rhtr  <fi>tri(  t^,  the  connexion  o(  which  with  Prussia 
ii  of  curjier  d.uc.  The  una  of  the  province  is  Q7St  $q.  m.  It  is 
boimdcl  W.  hy  I les.ve  . Nassau,  Hanover  and  Brunswick,  N.  by 
Hanover  and  BrandcnburK,  E.  by  Brandenburg  and  Silesia,  and 
S.  by  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  and  the  small  Thuringian  states. 
It  ii,  however,  vcr>'  irregular  ia  form,  entirely  surrounding  parts 
«f  Branswick  and  the  Thuringian  sutcs.  and  itself  potseasing 
tcmnl  adaves,  while  the  nactbm  poctioa  is  timtl  leveved 
fraoi  the  eoathem  tj  the  dudqr  ef  Aabah. 

The  major  part  belongs  to  the  great  North-German  pUa,  but  tlw 
western  and  touth-wcstcrn  districts  include  parta  of  the  Han.  with 
^  Bracken,  iu  highest  summit,  and  the  Thuringian  Forest.  About 
aia»'tentlM  of  Pniasian  Saxony  bcloi^  to  the  basin  of  the  Elbe,  the 
chief  ree<]ers  of  whi.  h  %^ithin  the  pioviaoe  ai«  the  Saal^  with  its 
tributary  the  L'r  init.  and  the  Mukh^  bnfe  •  aaal  dMtlfet  «•  the 
ve»t  drain*  into  the  Wescr. 

Snon)  1-  on  the  whole  the  most  fertile  ;irr)vinrp  nf  I'niwia  and 
excels  aii  the  others  in  its  produce  of  wheat  and  beetroot  for  sugar, 
but  the  nature  of  iu  soi]  ia  very  uaeqaaL  The  heat  «n^pro<lu- 
cine  districts  lie  near  the  base  of  the  Han  MwMahHi  aaeb  as  the 
"  Maedebiirger  Bdcde  "  (between  Magdeburg  and  the  Saale)  and  the 
■■  CoMene  Aue."  and  rich  oasture  Linds  occur  in  the  river  valleys, 
but  the  sandy  plain*  of  the  AJtroark.  in  the  north  part  of  the  province, 
yield  but  a  .M.;ntv  return. 

Of  the  total  ariM  '.1  U  ocrupfrd  bv  .irah!'-  tarw',  R";  by  meadows 
and  pjMiire»  and  -M  ,  iis  (on  -t^  In  .1  I  r.c  are  cxjxjrted  in 
OMMwlerabic  quaotiiica.  Ihc  b««Uucit  fur  M^ar  u  grown  chiefly  in 
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the  district  to  the  north  of  the  Han,  aa  far  aa  the  Obit,  tad  on  the 

banks  of  the  Saale;  and  the  amount  of  sugar  produced  is  ncariy  aa 
much  as  that  of  all  the  rest  of  Prusma  together.  Flax,  hops  aixf  oO- 
stxtis  are  alvj  rultivaied,  and  tarce  quantities  of  excellent  fruit  are 
Rrown  at  the  foot  of  the  Harz  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Uostrut  and 
the  Saale.  The  mark<-t  (;.inieninK  of  Krfurt  and  Qucdlinburg  is  will 
known  throughout  l  .1  riiian\ .  1  ;ic  [.mv  im  c-  m  (.omjurativi  ly  [KXJt  in 
timber,  though  there  arc  sotnc  fine  iurests  in  the  ll.iri  and  other  hilly 
districta.  Caitle-rearingiscarTiedonwitbsuccc<d  in  iherivervalle>-s, 
and  more  goats  are  met  with  bete  than  la  any  other  part  of  l^russia. 

The  principal  underground  wealth  of  Prusaian  Saxony  consists  of 
its  salt  and  it*  brown  coal,  of  both  of  which  it  posnesses  larger  stores 
th.in  any  other  part  of  the  German  empire.  The  chief  rock-salt 
mine,  am!  brine  springs  arc  at  Stas-sfurt.  S  honebeck  and  Halle. 
The  brown  roal  ri'K'on  extends  from  ( hi  rijclx  n  by  Kallie  to 
Wcissenfcis;  it  al-j>  foiind  in  t!'.e  n'.i^ht'i  iirliL-.'l  uf  Aw  hers-leben, 
Bitterfeld  and  Wittenberg.  Prussian  Saxony  alto  posacsaes  three- 
fourths  of  the  wealth  of  Cafwaw  inomMr.  The  copper  Miaie  are 
found  chiefly  In  the  Han  dfatiiR.^  Tae  ether  mfaNnrRaourcca  ia> 
elude  silver  (one-third  of  the  total  German  yidd),  pit-coal,  p>Tites, 
alum,  pl.-i.«ter  (rf  Paris,  sul(Aur,  alabaster  and  several  varieties  ol 
good  buiMin|{-*tone.    Numerous  mineml  -iprinKs  occur  in  the  Harz. 

In  .!  Iijiuun  to  the  production  uf  »ii^ir  the  mr>»t  ini['ortjnt 
intiustncs  are  the  manufacturcsof  cloth,  le.\ther,  iron  and  M«<  I  «  art 
(hii.fly  at  Erfurt,  Suhl  and  SOmmerda;  spirits  at  Nordf..iu^in, 
chemicals  at  Stassfurt  and  Schdncbcck.  and  starch.  Rtxt  11  alvo 
brewed  extensively.  Trule  la  facilitated  by  the  great  waterway  of 
the  Elbe  as  well  as  by  a  complete  system  of  railways.  The  oM 
articUa  an  wool,  grain,  «inr«  ealt.  Msiu  and  the  piiadpal  1 
factwadr  ^  " 


The  population  of  ihc  province  of  Saxony  in  it)05  was  7,979,311, 
an  a%'crage  of  305  ix-rsous  to  ihc  square  mile;  they  were  almost 
equally  divided  between  urban  population  and  rural.  There 
were  j,7jo,o<38  Protestants,  250,860  Roman  Catholics  and 
8050  Jews.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  unmixed  Gertnan 
slock,  but  many  o(  those  in  the  cast  part  have  Wendith  blood 
in  their  veins. 

Pmiilaa  Samnr  ia  divided  into  the  thiee  govenunent 
diitikta  o(  Matdewug.  Mcncbug  and  ErfuiL  The  principal 

towns  are  Magdeburg,  Halle,  Erfurt,  Halbentadt,  Noidhausen, 
MUhlhausen,  Ascbersleben,  Wcissenfela  and  Zeitz.  Magdeburg 
is  the  headquarters  of  an  army  corps.  The  provincial  chambers 
meet  at  Merseburg.  The  province  sends  twenty  members  to 
the  RcirhstaR  and  ihirty-ciRhi  to  the  Prussian  Abgcordnclenhaus 
(house  of  representatives).  ^lagdcburg  is  the  scat  of  an  Evangeli- 
cal conaistoiy;  the  Roman  Catholics  belong  to  tbc  diocese  of 
PadRbon.  Ihe  univenity  'of  Halle  holda  high  nnk 
GeiHien  SMtg  of  kaniiig. 

Jacobsl^KMcAlr  dir    der  pnutriiAm  Hw^iu  i 

CebieU  (Gotha,  18S4). 

SAXOPHONE  (Ger.  Saxopkon,  Ital.  sasiofont),  a  modem 
hybrid  musical  instrument  invented  by  Adolphc  Sox,  having  the 
daiinet  mouthpiece  with  lini^  teed  applied  to  a  conical  bins 
tube.  In  geaetal  appeawace  the  auopfioae  lewmbka  the  beia 

clarinet,  but  the  tube  of  the  latter  ia  cylindrical  and  of  wood: 
both  instruments  are  doubled  up  near  the  bell,  which  it  shaped 
somewhat  like  the  flower  of  the  Rloxinia.  The  mouthpiece  in 
both  is  fixed  to  a  serpentine  tube  at  riRht  angles  to  the  main 
bore.  On  the  saxcjiFioric,  owing  to  its  conical  bore,  the  produc- 
tion of  sound  tnalcrioily  differs  from  that  of  the  clarinet,  and 
resembles  that  of  the  oboe.  The  rccd  mouthpiece  in  combination 
with  a  conical  tube  allows  the  performer  to  give  the  ordinaiy 
hanneak  Mfieg  uahroken*  which  meant  in  practice  that  the 
octave  or  second  member  of  the  harmonif  teriet  it  firtt  ovciblown 
when  the  pramre  of  the  brnth  and  the  tendon  of  the  lipa  on 
the  reed  arc  proportionally  increased.  The  saxophone  is  tbcfO- 
fore  one  of  the  class  known  as  oct.ivc  instruments.  The  funda- 
mental note  given  out  by  the  tube  when  the  lateral  holes  are 
closed  is  that  of  an  open  org.^n  pi[>e  of  the  same  length,  w  hereas 
when,  as  in  the  claritvei  family,  the  reetl  mouthpterc  is  combined 
with  a  cylindrical  bore,  tbc  tube  behaves  as  though  it  were 
closed  at  one  end,  and  its  notes  are  an  octave  lower  in  pitch. 
Hepce  the  iMua  dwjaet  to  give  the lame  note aaa  baa  aampbone 
woaUncedtoheoidyhitf  Mkiiff.  The  doeed  pipe,  ntoiBOwcr, 
can  only  overblow  the  uneven  ntunbers  of  the  harmonic  aeiica, 
and  thetdoro  fint  givea  the  lath  inatcad  of  the  octave,  lAiA 
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necessitates  an  mlircly  diilcrcnt  arrangement  of  holes  and  kiys 
and  a  difTcrent  scheme  of  fingering. 

The  bore  of  the  saxophone  is  large,  lad  then  are  from  i3 
to  ao  keys  covering  holes  of  large  diameter  to  produce  the 
fundameatal  icak.  The  fint  ij  aenitoncs  aie  obtained  by 
opening  mccesiive  keys,  the  rest  of  the  compoai  by  eneans  of 

n  octave  keys  enabling  the  performer  to 

■n.»«i»iM«.i.  ►  (S  n  ^  sound  the  harmonic  octave  of  the  funda- 
II..  wK..^i,iC  ■»  ^  mental  scale.  Tln' i  on.].. isi  of  ihc  various 
TkamMac^  Js  :  sajcophoncs  exti  r.M'>  nvt-r  7  octaves  and 
TKlutJiVf* r  !  Tr~  *  f>'lh  with  chruttj  itir  iiilirv.il->,  luinn 
one  octave  less  ih.in  the  i  Uriiict.  The 
complete  family  consi&ts  of  the  accompanying  members. 
The  tceble  def  it  lued  in  notatioii,  and  all  saxophones  arc 
tiaiwpoeiiig  imtnuneau,  the  music  being  written  in  a  higher 
key,  accoidiiiff  to  the  diSerence  la  pitch  between  the  f unda- 
neaud  note  of  the  hutnunent  and  the  ataodard  C  of  the 

notation.  The  keys  given  above 
arc  of  the  orchcstml  saxophones; 
the  instruments  usctl  in  military 
bands  arc  a  lone  lower,  llic 
qti.ility  of  lone  of  this  family  of 
insirumcnts  is  inferior  to  ih.il  of 
the  tl.iriiKJs  and  his  afTinitics 
with  that  of  the  harmonium. 
Aococding  to  Berlioz  it  has  vague 
•naloiiei  with  the  timbre  of  'cello, 
cfaffinet  and  oar  angJaiSfWith,  how- 
ever, a  bra«cn  tinge.  To  a  clock- 
maker  of  Lisicux  named  Dcsfon- 
tcncllcs,  who  m.idc  a  clarinet  vith 
a  conit-j.1  Ixjre  and  an  upturned 
bell  in  iSo;,  is  due  the  combina- 
tion of  single  reed  mouthpiece 
with  a  conical  ttibe.  In  1840 
Adolphe  Sax.  in  try  ing  to  pro<luce 
•  darioet  that  would  overblow  an 
octave  like  the  flute  and  oboe,  in- 
vented the  ■zopbone,  whidi  at 
once  leapt  into  popularity  in 
France  and  Belgium,  where  the 
alto,  tenor  and  biry  ton  have  super- 
8e<le<l  the  bassoon  in  almost  all 
the  mila.-.ry  bancls.  Many  moiern 
French  composers,  Meyerbeer,  Massenet,  Ambroisc  Thomas 
and  others,  have  scored  for  it  in  their  operas.  Kaslncr  introduced 
it  into  the  orchestra  in  I'aris  in  1844  in  Le  Dernia  Roi  dc  Juda. 
The  saxophone  has  been  adopted  in  Enflaad  at  the  Royal 
MUitaiy  School  of  Music  at  KneUcrHalL  (K.S.) 

tAT*  JBAH  BAfTIRB  (i 767-1831),  French  ecmwmist,  was 
bom  at  Lyons  on  the  sth  of  January  1767.  His  father,  Jean 
filicnne  Say,  was  of  a  Protestant  family  which  had  originally 
belon^eil  to  Nimes,  but  had  reniove'l  to  Geneva  for  some  time 
in  tunstqucntc  of  the  levocalion  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  V'oung 
Say  was  intended  to  fr-llow  a  conmu  ri  iai  <  areer,  and  was  s<-nt, 
with  his  brother  Ilor.-icc,  to  l::nKland,  and  lived  first  at  Croydon, 
in  the  house  of  a  mtrLli.uit,  to  v\!iuni  he  acted  as  clerk,  and 
afterwards  in  London,  where  he  was  in  the  service  of  another 
employer.  When,  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  tettmed  to 
France,hewaacaiployedintheofficeof  a  life  aiaunace  company 
directed  by  E.  CaavttM^  afterwards  known  in  politics.  Claviire 
called  has  attarijon  to  the  WtaJth  of  Nallons,  and  the  study  of 
that  work  revealed  to  him  his  vocation.  His  first  bicrary 
attempt  was  a  pan-.phK  I  on  ;he  liberty  of  the  press,  published 
in  1  ;S<>.  He  worked  u.idcr  .Mirabeau  on  the  CourrUr  dc  rrc-.riice. 
In  i7gj  he  took  part  as  a  volunteer  in  the  campaign  of  Cham- 
pagne; in  1793  he  assumed,  in  conformity  with  the  Revolu- 
tionary fashion,  the  pre-nanie  of  Alluus,  and  bccimc  secretary 
to  Clavi^re,  then  finance  minister.  He  nairied  in  1793  Wile 
Delochc,  daughter  of  a  former  atotat  am  ttiueU;  the  young  pair 
were  greatly  ttraiteoed  in  means  in  consequence  of  the  deprecia- 
tion of  Iheaatiinata.  From  1794  to  1800  Say  edited  a  periodical 
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entitled  L<3  Dfccde  fhUosophiquc,  lillirairc,  ri  pdiiiqut,  in  which 
he  expounded  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith.  He  had  by  this 
lime  established  his  reputation  as  a  publicist,  and,  whoi  the 
consular  government  was  established  in  the  year  VIU  (1740).  bc 
was  selected  as  one  of  the  hundred  members  of  the  trOwaaie, 
and  resigned,  in  conaequcace,  the  Erection  of  the  IMcadr.  He 
published  in  1800  Olbie,  mi  mmI  imt  les  wuyau  it  r^tmtr  la 
mcrurs  d'une  nalion. 

In  iSoj  ajipeared  his  principa!  work,  thr  Tr^iU  d'ficncmie 
f>i>lt!iiiU(.  In  1H04,  having  shown  his  unw BluiRnexs  to  s,ifrifi(e 
his  convictions  for  the  piiri>o>c  of  furthering  the  tic  ii;r;s  oi 
NajKilcon,  he  was  removed  from  the  ofiicc  of  tribune,  being  at 
the  same  lime  nominated  to  a  lucrative  post,  which,  however, 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  resign.  He  then  turned  to  industrial 
pursuiu,  and,  havinf  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  procesacs 
of  the  coltoo  maottfactvic,  founded  at  Auchy,  in  the  PM  de 
Calais,  a  sphuilng-mill  which  employed  four  or  five  hundred 
persons,  principally  women  and  children.  He  devoted  bii 
leisure  to  the  improvement  of  his  economic  treatise,  which  bad 
for  some  time  been  out  of  piinl,  la:t  whiih  the  rensor>.hip  dhj 
not  permit  him  to  Tipulil;vh.  ai,d  in  1.S14  he  availed  himself 
(to  use  his  own  words)  of  ihe  m  :1  o(  lilnriy  ariMng  from  the 
entrance  of  the  allied  f>owi-i>  into  l  iame  to  bring  out  a  second 
edition  of  the  work,  dedicate<l  to  the  emperor  Alexander,  who 
had  professed  hiiir.elf  his  pupil.  In  the  s.ime  year  the  FroKll 
government  sent  him  to  study  the  economic  condition  of  Gnat 
Britain.  The  icswlu  of  bis  observatioos  diuinf  his  jownqr 
thTvugh  England  and  Scotbnd  appeared  in  a  tract  De  FAngtOtrrt 
a  des  Anffais;  and  his  conversations  with  distinguished  men 
in  those  countries  contributed  to  greater  correctness  in  the 
t\p'i>;ii.iri  of  printipics  in  tiu-  ihird  edition  of  the  TraiU,  which 
aprK  arcd  in  1S17.  A  chair  of  intio>lrial  tiononiy  was  founded 
for  him  in  iSiq  at  the  Conservatoire  des  .Xri;  ct  Miiicrs.  In 
18  51  he  was  made  professor  of  political  ttononiy  at  the  CoUige 
dc  France.  He  published  in  iS^S-iSjo  his  Cmv*  ttmfitt 
d' {commit  politiqHt  pralique,  which  is  in  the  main  an  eipautaa 
of  the  fhttU,  with  practical  applicaUoM.  In  his  later  years 
he  became  subject  to  attacks  ol  nervoui  apopleqr.  Be  lott 
hik  wile  in  January  1830;  and  from  that  time  hb  health  €0B> 
stanlly  declined.  Ulten  the  revolution  of  that  year  broke  out, 
he  was  named  a  member  of  the  council-general  of  the  dcpattmeat 
of  the  Seit.e,  hii'.  fi  iin  I  il  necessary  (Otoifn.  Uc  died  St  Duit 
on  the  i5lh  of  .\o\ i  mlur  i?*jJ. 

S.iy  wa*  i-M  T.ii  ,1K-  a  jm;'  i.:  indi't,  not  an  originator.  His  (rrrat 
service  to  mankind  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  dikM-minatc-d  throughout 
burope  by  means  of  the  Fcencb  iaamieb  and  pomihmaed  by  his 
clear  and  easy  ttylc.  the  cconomie  doctnnca  of  Adam  Smith.  It 
is  true  that  hu  I'lcnch  )>ancK>-ristS  (and  he  i*  not  himieU  free  from 
censure  on  this  seort  )  are  unjust  in  their  enimatc  o(  Smith  »»  an 
r>i>T«.itf>r  and  oict<il  loo  highly  the  merits  of  Say.  On  the  side  of  the 
lihil<^-«i|>tiy  of  M  irm  e  his  ob«e^v•ati<m^  are  usually  cornmonpUte  cr 
sutK-rficial.  Thu^  lie  accepts  the  shallow  dictum  of  (/onflilLc  that 
tpuU  icience  ic  ttJ.tiH  d  MM fawfltf  6l<«i  JaUt.  He  rcc v.Tni/i  ^  r^iliSdl 
economy  and  i-latisties  as  alike  science*,  and  repmcnt»  the  distinc- 
tion txrt  wrrn  t  hem  as  having  never  been  made  hcfoce  him,  tbougk  he 
ciuotrs  what  Smith  had  said  of  poliiic.il  arithmetic.  While deKTvii^ 
tin-  prai-.e  of  honesty.  ?incrrily  and  independence,  he  is  inferior  to 
III-  iirc<l<x-cs<wr  in  brr  idth  of  \irw  on  ii<or.il  and  political  questimi. 
In  Ins  k;rn<  ral  tnnrr  jiiinn  of  human  allairs  there  is  a  tcndenr*'  to 
r<  .;ard  tnii  rxilusiM-Iy  tfie  in.ili  lial  mi|i-  ut  thir.i''-,  wViich  made  him 
pre-eminently  the  economist  of  the  French  liberal  bourgttniu.  He 
h  inapirad  with  the  dislihe  and  jealouey  of  fovcniments  ao  often  fek 
and  expmted  by  tUnhenlimned  hi  the  aocwl  atmosphere  <^  the  i8th 
oentwy.  SoMieBi  are  for  him  not  mnely  vnproductiw  labourm. 
as  South  eaiSed  them:  they  are  rather  "destructive  lalxjurrrs."' 
Taxes  arc  unctMnpen«ted  jmyment*;  they  may  U-  dtwrnlxd  u  of 
ihr  nature  of  robU  ry. 

Say  is  considered  to  haw  l^rought  out  the  imixjnancc  of  capital 
a  factor  in  production  mote  diMtnctlv  th.m  the  English  erow- 
mists,  w  ho  untluly  empha»irod  blmur.   The  »|iccial  doctrine*  i 
commonly  mentioned  Si%  due  to  him  are— (l)  that  of  "h 

pro<luft»,  ■  and  (i)  what  is  called  his  "  th^orie  de«  dl  

Ohjei  i ir;.:,  as  (".crniain  Gamier  had,  to  Smith's  distinction  bctwtea 
prodiii  nw  ani)  uii|iro<1uclive  hliour,  he  maintains  that,  prodttctioa 
<  liiivivrm,;  in  the  creation  or  addition  of  a  utihty,  all  useful  labour 
is  pT<Kiiii  tur.  He  i>  ihiis  l<  <J  to  r<ro'.;ni«-  in\iiialf  ri.tl  products, 
whose  charattcriitie  (|ualitv  is  that  lliev  are  i  nn-iimed  immediately 
and  are  incapable  of  acrumubt  ion:  undcrthis  head  are  to  be  mniii-d 
the  tawiia  tendered  either  by  a  pcrton,  a  capital  or  a  ponioa  of 
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taad,  a»,  e  t-,  the  adva^ta(!<^t  derivp<i  from  mrdi'-al  attrnfJinrc,  or 
from  a  hircj  house  or  from  a  beautiful  view.  Hut  in  workinR  <"it 
tb«  coDiequcnces  o(  tlii*  view  Say  i*  not  free  from  obscurities  and 
iiii  wiiwlminj  —d  by  lib  opwmwlwnrfnii  thMB  iaaiatcfial  pro- 
duct* witlitB  tne  aoniMii  of  coonomici  ke  n  uwibi'iiiwI  in  the  error 
«[  ITllWfit  that  science  as  filling  the  whole  sphere  which  really 
lw*Mlg»  to  aocioloKy.  His  "  th6orie  dcs  d£bouch^  "  amounts  to 
this,  that,  pro<liJi  is  (xlnj;,  in  last  analysis,  purchased  only  with 
products,  the  extent  of  t!ic  nurkif  (..r  outltti)  for  home  jinnlui  t* 
»*  protxartional  to  (he  rjii.intity  nf  foreign  productions;  when  the 
iile  of  any  commodity  is  dull,  it  is  becauw  there  is  not  a  sufficit-nt 
Dumber,  or  lathcr  value,  of  other  comntodities  produced  with  which 
k  codd  be  purelnscd.  Another  propocitba  oa  which  Say  inii&ts 
is  that  every  valtie  ia  coaaufflcd  and  w  created  only  to  be  consumed. 
Values  can  therefore  be  accumulated  only  by  being  fepmduecd  in 
the  course  or,  as  often  happens,  by  the  very  act  of  consumption; 
hcnrr  his  diMinction  between  reproductive  and  unprodurtlvc  con- 
SD.:n;  iii>n  We  find  in  him  other  corrvLtions  or  new  pri ■-<  tK.iii  ii,'.  of 
\-icw5  prc\-iously  accepted,  and  sonic  useful  suggcuioas  for  the 
UDprt>vcnM-nt  of  nomenclature. 

^y's  writings  occupy  vols,  ix.-xii.  of  Guillaumin's  CoOtcHon  drs 
t^ntipaux  tetHomiUa,  Aamig  them  are,  in  addition  to  those 
atrody  mentioMd,  CoMfWwr  d'itonomie  poliUaut  (1815):  Pet-.t 
Voluiif  etmleiumlqmelfim  afinus  dts  hommes  el  it  la  sociflr.  Utlres 
i  MailkMS  lurdiJTtmU  $t^mt  tttancmie  txJitique  (iHlo)  ;  f'.piivm? 
drs  princifK%  dt  Vhonomit  politiijur  (f  ^i).  A  volilinr  i.f  MiUf.f^ts 
ei  I .  rrtipcndamf  was  pulilishu!  |i  il.  .muuly  \iy  Cliarlus  Comic, 
author  of  the  Trmli  de  UgiilaUen,  wlio  was  his  son-in-law.  To 
the  above  mutt  be  added  an  edition  o(  Starch'*  Cnr*  tttrntumit 
pcliti^,  which  Say  publidied  in  1833  wtlliout  Stoicfi'a  authofiza- 
tioa.  with  notes  embodying  a  "  critique  am  ire  et  virulcnte,"  a  pro- 
credtntc  which  Storch  justly  resented. 

The  last  edition  of  the  Tmu'r  (t'l'.nnrtr.jf  pfUliquf  whir-!)  aptx-arrd 
during  the  life  of  the  auth^ir  ».is  tlio  5th  (i  tij;  ;  the  (jih,  with  the  1 
author''  fin.il  corrections,  was  edited  by  the  elUf  t  bt>n,  Horace  [""null-  1 
Say.  hiriKli  Vnown  as  an  economist,  in  1846.  The  work  w.m  tr.ir.s- 
latcd  into  Encli^  "  from  the  4th  edition  of  the  French  "  by  C.  K, 
FitaaepJiteiJ.  into  Ccman  by  Ludwk  Hcinrich  von  Jalrab  (1807) 
■ad  by  C.  Ed.  Montadt  fi8i8  iad  1830),  and,  as  Say  himself  informs 
US,  into  Spanish  by  Jose  Qucypo.  The  Court  d'iconcmit  politique 
frtSiaue,  from  which  Mt>rst.idt  had  pven  extracts,  was  translated 
in:o  German  by  Max  Stimcr  (1845).  The  Catf.  hi^me  and  ilie  Ptiil 
rti.'wwK  haw  also  been  tnnsUtpd  into  scxfral  l.^nRuajtrs. 
An  Enslish  version  of  the  LtUres  i  Maltiitu  appears  in  vol.  xvii.  of  the 
Pj-mfkleuerijaai),  Seealn/iMAai^fultj^yi by A.Liesae  (Paris, 
1901).  CJ-  K.  I.) 

SAT.  [JEAN  BAPTISTE]  LfiON  (i836-i8(^),  French  statesman 
and  c<onon)ist,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  6th  of  June  iS.-fi. 
The  family  nas  a  most  rcroarltable  one.  His  grandfather 
J  {  AN  B  vpTisTE  Say  {q.v.)  was  a  well-known  economist.  His 
bcotber  Loins  Aucuste  Say  (1774-1840},  director  of  a  sugar 
leteeqr  tt  KaatdL  mote  ieveral  books  igaiost  his  theories. 
His  soo  Homo  kuum  Say  (1794-1M0),  tbe  father  el  Lten 
Say,  was  ethicited  st  Geneva,  atid  had  travelled  in  America 

before  esta'.  li  I  i:;L,'  liirv  '  !f  in  bu'  incns  in  Paris,  where  he  bcc.Tmo 
prcsi  Jcrt  of  ihc  Cliaiiibor  of  Commerce  in  1S4S.  His  careful 
inv(it;;;a',ion5  into  the  comiilion  of  induitry  .it  Paris  pnir.e<l 
for  hiin  a  scat  in  the  .Academy  of  political  and  moral  sciences, 
»8S7- 

L£on  Say  thus  inherited  acal  for  economic  studies,  of  which 
ke  pvc  proof  by  publishing  al  the  age  of  twenty-two  a  brief 
BiUtht  de  la  «ause  tuamftt.  Ife  ma  at  first  destined  for 
the  hw.  Best  cntcicd  a  bank,  and  finaUy  obtained  a  poet  in 

the  administratfamof  the  Chcmin  de  ferdu  Nord.  Meanwhile 
be  became  a  reguTar  contributor  to  the  Journal  drs  drbals, 
where  he  citab!i-hcd  his  reputation  by  a  series  of  brilliant 
attacks  on  the  financial  adminiilration  of  the  prefect  of  the 
Seine.  Haussmann.  He  diiflayeil  talent  for  intert-sting  popular 
aadicnces  in  economic  questions.  His  sympathies,  like  those 
•f  Us  grandfather,  were  with  the  British  scliool  of  economists; 
be  «aa,  indeed,  the  hereditary  defender  of  free-trade  principles 
in  France.  He  had,  moreover,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  English  langtiageand  institutions,  and  translated  into  French 
Go^chcn's  Theory  of  Foreign  Exckan^rs.  He  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  co-operative  movement  in  France.  Lieftedio 
the  .Assembly  of  1871  by  the  departments  of  Seine  and  Seine- 
ct-Oise,  he  adopted  the  former,  anil  took  his  seat  among  the 
Moderate  Liberals,  to  whose  principles  he  adhered  throughout 
Us  HliB.  He  was  iaunediately  chosen  as  reporter  of  the  com- 
■iaiaa  OD  tte  «•!«  of  (he  oational  £aaiice«»  and  in  this  capacity 


prepared  two  elaborate  statements.  Thiers,  though  opposing 
their  publication  on  grounds  of  public  expediency,  was  much 
uruck  by  the  ability  displayed  in  them,  and  00  the  stb  of  June 
appdated  Say  prefect  of  the  Seine.  The  (all  of  the  empire, 

the  siege  of  Paris,  and  the  Commune  had  reduced  the  administra- 
tion of  the  capital  to  chaos,  and  the  task  of  reconstruction 
severely  tried  the  new  prefect's  fHjvver  of  orf;;i.nizalion.  This 
wa*,  however,  a  gift  with  which  he  was  pre-eniiuenlly  endowed; 
and  he  only  fiui'tui  his  p<i-t  to  a-sumr,  in  Decemlicr  iS;?,  the 
ministry  of  fin.incc  — a  remarkable  tribute  to  his  abilities  from 
Thiers,  who  himself  held  strongly  protectionist  >n'cws.  In  all 
other  respects  Say  regarded  himself  as  the  disciple  of  lliien, 
who,  In  his  last  public  utterance,  designated  Say  as  one  of  the 
yoyaftr  DNB  lAo  would  amy  on  his  woifc.  He  feD  ftom  office 
with  Thiers  on  the  94th  of  May  1S73,  aitd  mm  dected  president 

of  the  I.eft  rcntre  frrnup,  ns  whose  candidate  he  unsucrcssfully 
contested  the  preslilcncy  of  the  Chamber  with  liutTet.  In 
spite  of  their  divergence  of  views,  he  consented,  at  the  urgent 
reciuest  of  President  MacMahon,  to  take  oflire  in  March  1875 
in  the  Buflct  Cabinet;  but  the  rcactionar\'  pohiv  of  the  premier 
led  to  a  dispute  between  him  and  Say  Iwiih  in  the  prcs.s  and  in 
the  constituencies,  and  brought  about  Iluffet's  resignation. 
Say  coatimied  to  bold  the  ministry  of  finance  under  Dufaufe 
and  Jules  Shnoo,  and  again  fn  tbe  Dufaore  minlstiy  of  December 
1877,  and  its  successor,  the  Waddington  ministry,  till  December 
1879.  During  this  long  period,  in  which  he  was  practically 
the  autocratic  nikr  of  the  French  finiiccs,  he  !m<1  first  to  com- 
[ilctc  the  payment  of  the  war  indemnity  -an  opi.alion  which, 
thanks  hr>;ely  to  his  consuniiii.i'c  kiM  .vledgc  of  foreign  exchanges, 
w.TS  effected  long  before  the  prescribed  time.  It  was  at  a  con- 
ference held  between  Say,  Gambctta  and  M.  de  Freycinct  in 
187S  that  the  great  scheme  of  pubUc  works  introduced  by  the 
latter  was  adopted.  Say's  general  financial  policy  was  to 
ameliorate  the  incidence  of  taaatkm.  As  a  pendant  to  hi* 
free-trade  principles,  he  bdieved  that  tbe  surest  way  of  eniicfabg 
the  country,  and  therefore  the  Treasury,  was  to  remove  all 
restrictions  on  internal  commerce.  He  accordingly  reduced  the 
rate  of  postage,  repealed  the  duties  on  many  articles  of  prime 
utility,  s'jch  as  paper,  and  fought  strongly,  though  unsuccess- 
fully, .Tg.iin-t  the  system  of  mtruis.  On  the  30th  of  April  1880 
he  accepted  the  post  of  ambas.sador  in  London  for  the  purpose 
of  negotiating  a  commercial  treaty  between  Fiance  and  England, 
but  the  presidency  of  the  Senate  falling  vacant,  be  was  elected 
to  It  on  the  95th  of  May,  having  meanwhile  secured  a  pie- 
liminary  understanding,  the  most  important  feature  of  which 
was  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the  cheaper  class  of  French  wines. 
In  January  i.S.Sj  he  became  minister  of  finance  in  the  Prryunct 
Cabinet,  winch  was  defeated  in  the  follov.inp  July  on  the  ICgjptian 
question.  Say's  influence  over  the  rising  generation  grew  less  ; 
his  "academic  Liberalism"  was  regarded  as  old-fashioned ; 
Socialism,  which  he  never  ceased  to  attack,  obtained  even  greater 
power,  and  free-trade  was  discarded  in  favour  of  M.  Miline'a 
policy  of  protection,  against  which  Say  vainly  orgaaiaed  the 
/./;ue  cmtn  U  rmcUriuetneni  du  ^giit,  lie  bad,  however,  a 
large  share  in  the  successful  opposition  to  the  liKome-tax,  which 
he  considered  likely  to  di^cour.ipe  individii.il  cfTort  and  thrift. 
In  |S.'^'^  he  quitted  (he  Seiuite  to  enter  the  Ch  in  I 'T  as  member 
for  r.ui,  in  the  belief  that  his  elTorl-,  for  l.il/er.ilini  were  more 
urgently  needed  in  the  popular  Assembly.  1  hrouphout  his 
career  he  was  indefatigable  both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  lecturer 
on  economics,  and  in  both  capacities  e.xcrted  a  far  wider  influence 
than  in  parliament.  Spcdal  mention  must  be  made  of  his  work, 
as  editor  and  oontribulor,  on  the  Diclionnaire  dts  Jinaucts  and 
Nomna  Dietionnaire  d'lnmomic  politique.  His  style  was  easy 
and  lucid,  and  he  u:;s  often  employed  in  drawing  tip  important 
official  document"-,  ■^vich  as  the  famous  president i.il  message  of 
December  1877.  He  was  for  many  years  the  most  prominent 
member  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences  Morales  et  l'o!itifHU-S, 
an<l  in  i,S86  succeeded  to  F.dmond  AlKiut's  seal  in  the 
.Ac.Td^mic  Fran^aisc.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  ;ist  of  April 
i^'.i'^.  A  selection  of  his  most  important  wriiinss  and  speeches 
ha»  since  been  published  in  four  volumes  under  the  title  of 
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Lit  Pimanat  it  h  Prance  sons  la  troUiime  riftMiqm*  (tSgg- 

Sw  GcocfM  Mkhci.  £lm  Sby  (Fvii,  taatO :  G«an«  Pieot.  ilm 
Say,  tMkt  tUltritm  (Fvte,  1901).  with  •  NtKofnipfiy. 

SAT,  a  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Niger  in  13*  4' 
N.  and  a*  30'  E.,  in  the  French  colony  of  Upper  Senegal  and 
Niger.  In  the  agreement  of  iS^^o  bctwi-c-n  Clrt-.u  Britain  and 
France  for  the  delimitation  of  their  rcspctsivc  s|)hrrcs  of  in- 
fluence in  Wist  Africa,  Say  was  taken  as  the-  western  e:i<l  <if  an 
imaRinary  line  which  ran  eastward  to  Barrua  on  Lake  Chad. 
To  the  north  the  "  light  soil  "  of  the  Sahara— a  phiMe  OMd 
by  Loid  Saliabuiy  in  espIualBg  the  nature  of  the  agreement 
in  Ibt  BbUK  of  Lords— wu  ittofDiaed  at  French;  to  the  south 
the  Sdkoto  capte  (northern  Nigeria)  fell  to  Gnat  Britain. 
By  the  oonrentkm  of  1898  Say,  however,  and  a  oooddMtble 
traa  of  territory  southaodcaatofthetoiniwenoeded to Fnncc. 

(Sec  Al  kll  A,  §  5.) 

SAYAD,  a  deiccndant  of  All,  the  son  in  law  of  Mahomet, 
by  Tatima,  Mahomet's  daughter.  Many  of  ihc  I'athan  tribes 
in  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  of  India,  such  as  the  Bangash 
of  Kohat  and  the  Mishwanisof  the  Hazara  border,  claim  Sayad 
origin.  The  apostles  who  completed  the  conversion  of  the 
PatJiaiis  to  laluB  were  called  Ssyads  if  tkgr  came  liom  the 
west,  aad  Sheihhi  if  thqr  cuMiMmthecaM;  hence  doobtless 
iptny  false  daims  to  Sagnd  ettft.  In  Afghanistan  the  Sayads 
iiave  much  of  the  omuiwreehitUrlnnds,  aa  their  holy  diancter 
allows  them  to  poM  ■ahanned  where  other  Bathaas  wodd  be 

BUrdrrcd. 

The  Sayarjs  gave  a  short-lived  dynasty  to  India,  which  reigned 
at  Delhi  during  the  first  half  of  the  isth  century.  Their  name 
again  figures  in  Indian  history  at  the  break  up  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  when  two  Sayad  brothers  created  and  dethroned 
empcro.s  at  their  will  (i7r4^i7io).  In  1901  the  total  number 
of  Sayads  in  all  India  wit  retained  at  i»SJ9.7S4.  They  include 
many  weH-known  and  Inflaentiil  families.  The  first  Blahom- 
medan  appobted  to  the  Couadl  of  India  aad  Iho  tat  appobtcl 
to  the  Ftivy  Council  were  both  Sayads. 

tAYAN  MOUNTAINS,  a  range  of  Asia,  forming  the  eastern 
contitiu-ition  of  the  Sailughem  or  Altai  range,  slretching  from 
80'  K.  to  106°  E.  Orographitally  ihcy  are  the  N.  bordcr-ridgc 
of  the  plateau  of  N.W.  Mongolia,  and  separate  that  region  from 
Sibraia.  The  ffeology  is  impi.-rfcctly  known.  While  the  general 
elevation  is  7000  to  9000  ft.,  the  individual  peaks,  consisting 
laifely  of  granites  and  metamoiphic  slates,  reach  altitudes  of 
lOkOoe  ft.  aiM  >I|4S0  ft.,  €4.  in  Mnako  Sardyk ;  while  the  principal 
passes  ne  tiooo  to  7500  ft.  above  the  sea,  e.g.  MuzU^  7480  ft., 
Mongol  6500 ft.,  Tcnghyz  7480ft.  and  Obo-sarym  6100ft.  In  92' 
E.  the  system  is  pierced  by  the  Bcl-kcm  or  upper  Yenisei,  and 
in  106",  at  its  c.^^^.rn  extremity, it  terminatesabovcthrdepression 
of  the  Sekiiga  {^ikhon  valley.  From  the  Mongolian  plateau 
the  ascent  is  on  the  whole  gentle,  but  from  the  plains  of  Sibtria 
it  is  much  stce|)er,  despite  the  fact  that  the  range  is  masked 
bf  a  broad  belt  of  subsidiary  ranges  of  aa  Alpine  character, 
«.g.theUsinsk,Gya,Timlta.KitoiandByclayafaaSEa.  Between 
the  bieadi  of  the  Yodsd  aad  the  Keeso^  (lake)  h  loe^  30' 
E.  the  system  bears  also  the  name  of  Ycrghik-taiga.  The  flora 
is  on  the  whole  poor,  although  the  higher  regions  carry  good 
forests  of  larch,  pitch  pine,  cedar,  birch  and  alder,  with  rhodo- 
dendrons and  species  of  Btrbihs  and  RUcs.  Lichens  and  mosses 
clothe  maqy  of  the  hovhkn  that  an  ictttend  am  iht  qpper 

sio[)es. 

SAYBROOK,  a  township  of  Middlesex  county,  Connecticut, 
U.S.A.,  at  the  mouth  and  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Connecticut 
river,  about  too  m.  E.N.E.  of  New  Votk  Qty  and  about  40  m. 
&  ol  Baitfofd.  Pop.  (1900)  1634;  (1910)  1907.  The  post  ofiicc 
of  the  township  is  named  Deep  River.  Mainly  confined  to 
Saybrook  Point,  jutting  out  into  the  river,  i^  the  township  of  Old 
Saybrook  (pop.  in  iQio,  1516),  separated  from  the  township  of 
Saybrook  in  1851,  but  actually  the  mother  colony;  its  post 
village  is  called  Saybrook.  It  is  served  by  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  railway,  the  Valley  branch  of  which  here 
separates  from  the  Shore  Line  branch.  It  is  a  beautiful  place. 


with  several  old  buildin(s,  notably  the  Bait  auuision  buHt  about 
1783  by  Captain  EUsha  Hart,  wbne  seven  daughters  here  enter- 
tained Washingtoa  Irving,  J.  R.  D  rake  and  Flta>Greeaellalleck. 
Com.  Isaac  Hull  and  his  nephew  Joseph  Bastbe  Hdl  manfad 

two  of  the  daughters,  and  the  younger  of  these  in  1S74  left 
the  bouse  to  the  township  of  Old  Saybrook,  which  refused  the 
gift.  Fenwick  (pop  in  igto,  u),  t)^e  smallest  borough  in  the 
state,  is  a  part  of  OM  Saybrook  township,  in  which  there  are 
summer  residences.  The  tirst  settlement  w.ii  made  on  Saybrook 
Point  late  in  1635  by  John  Winthrop,  commissioned  governor 
for  one  year  by  the  company  of  which  the  principal  shareholders 
were  Lord  Saye  and  Sele,  Lord  Brooke,  Sir  Richard  Sallonstall, 
John  Fym  and  John  Hampden,  aad  irideh  had  a  gnat  from  the 
eail  of  Warwick.  The  English  settlers  forestalled  the  Dutch, 
who  attempted  to  land  here  in  November.  A  palisade  wasbuilt 
across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  neck  of  the  point  by  Li  a 
Gardiner,  who  built  a  fort  (burned  in  164;)  and  plar.ricvl  a 
settlement,  to  which  for  a  time  it  was  thouphl  Lord  Sa\e  and 
Selc,  Lord  Brooke,  John  Hampden,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  other 
independents  would  immigrate.  Gardiner  called  the  place 
Saybrook  from  the  names  of  its  principal  proprietors.  Ue  had 
practical  control  until  1639,  when  he  was  displaced  by  Gcoffe 
Fcawicfc  (d.  1657),  whose  wife,  caUcd  Lady  Fenwick  (she  waa 
the  widow  of  Sir  John  Botelier),  died  here  b  i44<i  iad  who  b 
1644  sold  *  to  Connecticut  the  proprieton'  li^ts. 

In  1646  the  FInt  Church  of  Chriiit  was  organised :  a  church  build* 
ing  was  erected  la  1647,  and  in  1680-1681  another,  in  wbidi  la 
S^ember  1708.  at  the  call  of  the  General  AMemUy.  met  a  Cumii. 
gatipnal  Synod  of  16  members  which  reaffirmed  the  Savoy  Con- 
lc«ion  of  i-'^aith  aiid  the  Heads  of  Agreement  adopted  in  England  in 
1691  by  Ccinp;rrKationali*ti  and  Presbyterians,  and  drew  up  the 
Saybr<K)k  ri.it(i)rm  o(  discipline,  providing  lor  the  promotion  of 
harmony  and  order,  the  regular  intrixlurtion  of  candioates  into  the 
ministry  and  the  ettabliihmcnt  i>f  a*sociations  and  conaoaatioaa,  the 
latter  being  tribunal*  with  final  and  appellate  iuritdiction.  Tim 
pUitform  waa  approved  by  the  General  A»aembly,  and  churrhea 
on;.tni<rd  uitder  it  were  declared  to  be  e$tal)li»hed  f>y  law.  This 
e^',.lbli>hmcnt  continued  in  full  forre  until  1784.  A  pnnite  boulder 
( I'jioi )  marks  the  site  of  the  first  liomc  of  Yale  L'niver--ii  > ,  esMblidied 
luTi'  in  1701  as  the  CollcRialc  S<  li<)ol  of  ("onnrrticut ;  uniil  1716, 
v»lu  n  it  was  rttiov<  <1  to  New  Haven,  moit  of  the  ichool's  commence- 
ments were  held  here  and  all  its  exerci*cs  after  1 707-1708,  belore 
which  time  raoat  «f  the  actual  teacMM!  waa  deae  Ja  WWagweflb, 
now  Clinton,  Ceaaectlcut.  SayforaOfe  was  the  honie  of  David 
Oushnell  (t742-ilM).  who  devised  in  1776  a  submarine  torpedo  and 
a  toaoiic-snaped  wring  liaat,  the  "  American  Turtle,"  which  were 
tried  without  success  against  the  British  in  the  War  of  American 
Independence. 

The  oritjinal  township  of  S.iybrook  contained  the  prcvnt  town- 
ships of  Old  Saybrook,  Wcthnok  (1840).  Kmcx  (1854.  taken  frr  m 
Old  Saybrook),  Saybrook  and  Chester  (itt.)6).  and,  on  the  cast  u\ie 
of  the  mer.  narts  of  the  Mcsent  Lyme  (1M5),  OU  Lyme  (ilSSi  fnos 
Lyme),  and  East  Lyme  (1839,  tram  Lyme  aad  Watetfonf). 

SAYCE,  ARCHIBALD  HENRY  (1846-  ),  British  Orientalist, 
was  Ixjrn  at  Shirehampton  on  the  JS'h  <*'  September  1846,  son 
of  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Saycc,  vicar  of  Caldicot.  He  was  educated 
at  Uaih,  and  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became 
fellow  in  iSOg.  In  1891  he  was  elected  professor  of  Assyriology 
at  Oxford.  He  Ihicw  bis  whole  cnei|ies  Into  the  study  of  biblical 
and  other  Orfeatal  mbjects,  aad  thongb  hts  conclusions  have 
in  a  number  of  cases  been  conside^i^r  BWdified  C*4.  b  duoa* 
ology  and  transliteration)  by  the  work  of  other  tdiotars  (see, 
e.g.  Babvioma  and  ,\ssvri\)  it  is  iniiios^iMe  to  overcviiniate 
his  5rp.'ircs  to  Oriental  =.<  ho!,ir<:hip-  lie  ir^MlId!  vi.iilily  in  the 
l-.ist  .n;il  cor,l:inud  ii:  Liter  ljl<  annu.il  trips  up  ihi;  Ndc.  Aa 
interesting  example  of  the  importance  of  his  pioneer  nork  is  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  strong  tendency  to  revert  to  the  \iews 
which  he  advanced  on  the  questwn  of  the  Hittitcs  in  his  early 
Oxford  lectures.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Old  Testamcat 
Revision  Company  b  ifa4-al&4;  deputy  professor  of  cofls* 
parative  philology  (a  OxMid  1876-1 HibhcTt  LcctURT 
1887;  G;tTjiil  Lecturer  1900-iooj. 

'  The  sale  was  probably  iltecat  as  it  was  never  confirmed;  and  it 
does  not  appearthat  the  earl  of  Warwick  had  ever  had  tit  to  10  the  lead 
to  convey  to  the  company  of  which  Fenwick  was  aecnl.  Far  a 
conjectural  expbnaiion  of  the  history  of  the  Warwick  pot  eat  sat 
Forrest  Morgan.  "  1'he  Solution  o(  an  CM  Historic  Mystery."  b  tb 
JWsisaia*  i^lfuttry  for  July.  August,  Scpteaiber  aad  Octobsr  ifD^ 
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Of  h!>  publications  the  follawln^  arc  tt  apecial  im- 

portance:— AsirrtHH  Gtamrr.rir  fiir  Crmparaltre  Purftoits  (187J); 
FriHcipUf  c]  C'cm^i'-ijJr  r  {'h:liUv(y  (1^74);  Buhyloman  Ltteralure 
(1877;;  Jmlroducium  to  Ihe  ikunte  cf  iMnfuatt  (1870);  Uomumentt 
if  It*  Hiutus  (iMi):  Utrtdohu  i.-tii,  (liSj);  Amunt  Empires  of 
it  Ems  (i8«4):  iHiraducHom  to  Ezra,  Ntkemiah  and  Eslher  (1885); 
Auyria  (l98s):  HMert  Lettitres  on  Babvionian  Reliiion  (1887); 
The  UiUiUs  (1M9):  Rates  of  At  Old  JerUmenl  (1891);  Hifker 
Criluism  and  tkt  Vtnlirl  of  the  Monuments  (tfU)^):  Pi^lric:r,kal 
/•u-Vt.-.n*  (t»95);  The  f-cyf'i  cf  thf  tfebrevs  and  //rr,.;  n-  is); 
f  ;'.'v  Hilary  cf  the  Ilfbmvs  (iH-;;);  Israel  and  Ihe  Sut'  -'uniitnf^ 
S-.u  ks  (!*<•>"):  Babytonians  and  /lnvfum  (ii>x>);  £ev/.':,ji;  and 
Batyianian  Jteiicum  (1903);  Archatolotj  of  Uu  Cunetlorm  Inur. 
(1907).  He  elwcoatributcd  imnofUM  MtiaHMtkcfMp  latkaad 
nth  cditiom  of  the  Emiyilopatiit  BrUtimka  lad  tmA  *  nudwr 
•fOrieaul  works. 

>ATB  AHD  SELS.  WILUAM  FIOniBS;  iST  Vtscotn«T  (1581- 

1663),  was  the  only  s-jn  of  Richard  Fienncs,  7th  Baron  Sa>'canil 
Sele,  and  wis  <Jcx.rn'icii  from  James  I'icnncs,  Lord  Sayc  and  Silr, 
who  was  Iiird  nhambcrLiin  iind  lord  treasurer  iirjii  r  Henry  VI. 
and  was  beheaded  by  the  rebels  under  Jacic  Cade  on  the  4lh  of 
July  145a  Bom  on  the  2&ih  of  May  i s'ii  Fienncs,  like  maoy  of 
bb  {amOy,  was  educated  at  New  College,  Oxiord;  be  aucceedcd 
to  hb  fatber'a  baiony  in  and  ia  pariianeat  oppoied  the 
poliqroC  JiMoca  LtnadcfBaimft  biki  i—BufaoMwH  Hrobjictiag 
l»ft  MBevolcBOe  in  i66a;  and  lie  ihoiiicd  great  aidmus  towaids 

Loid^WOn.  In  1624,  owing  probably  to  his  temporary  friend- 
sMp  irttb  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  a  viscount,  but  notwithstanding  this  he  remained  during  the 
early  parliamtr's  of  Ch.'.rlcs  I.  ch.in!f)ion  of  the  popular  cause, 
and  Wis  in  riirer.don's  wordi  "  tlir  uraclc  of  those  who  were 
called  Puritans  in  the  worst  sense,  and  steered  all  their  counsels 
and  deaigns."  Afieruarda  his  energies  found  a  new  outlet  in 
helping  to  oolonue  Piovideoce  Island,  and  in  intemting  himwU 
fa  other  and  sioBar  cotapriiea  fa  AoMilca.  Akbou^  Saya 
iwittii  tlw  kvy  of  «Mp4Boaqr,  be  aooompankd  Cbaim  on  his 
■Mndi  agifast  (be  Scots  In  lejg;  but.  with  only  one  other  peer, 
be  rcfu«<:d  to  take  the  oath  binding  him  to  fight  for  the  king  to 
**  the  utmost  of  my  power  and  ha/-ird  of  my  life."  Then  Charles  I. 
■ought  to  win  his  favour  by  making  him  a  privy  councillor  and 
master  of  the  court  of  wards.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out, 
however,  Sayc  was  on  the  committee  of  rafety,  was  made  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Glouccstenbire,  Oxfordshire  and  Cheshire,  and 
niiing  a  regiment  occupied  (Moid.  Ra  was  a  member  of  the 
rwmniittwr  of  both  kingdomt;  ma  mafa^  iwponiible  for  peaiag 
the  seU-daqdns  oidiunoe  tbiough  the  Honie  of  Loidi;  and  fa 
t6«7  atood  «p  far  tlw  army  ui  iu  stntg|k  vitb  the  parliament. 
In  1648,  both  at  the  treaty  of  Newport  and  elsewhere,  Saye  was 
anxioij5  th.1t  Ch.irks  should  come  to  terms,  ar.d  he  retired  into 
private  Lfe  after  the  CJiccution  ot  the  king,  becoming  a  privy 
councillor  again  upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  He  died  at 
his  residence,  Broughton  Castle  near  Hanhury,  on  the  14th  of 
,\pril  i66j.  On  sevcr.il  occasion.s  Sayc  outwitted  the  advisers 
of  Charles  I.  by  his  strii  t  rompliancc  with  legal  forms.  He  was 
a  thorough  arinocrat,.!!' I  lu?idcaifor  the  government  of  colonics 
ia  America  included  the  cslabUibment  of  aa  hcKditaiy  aiiito* 
enqr.  Ha  ddest  aoa  Janwa  (f.  sdat$-i674)  anceeeded  Mm  aa 
and  viscount;  other  aona  IMR  Ihs  pailbuBentarians  .V.^ihanicl 
Fienncs  (q.v.)  and  John  Fiennea.  The  viscounty  of  S.vye  and 
Srle  b«.-f  amt  extinct  in  1781,  and  the  barony  is  now  held  by  the 
descendants  of  John  Twislcton  (d.  i6Sj)  and  his  wife  Lliiabelh 
(d.  1674),  a  daughter  of  the  jnri  viscount.  Saybrook  (q  v.)  in 
Connecticut  is  named  after  Vi;;count  Save  and  I.«rd  Brooke. 

SATER  (or  Savf.ks),  JAMES  (iTiH  iSjj),  English  cari- 
caturist, was  a  native  of  Yarmouth,  and  son  of  a  merchant 
t^tfrti  He  began  as  clerk  in  an  attorney's  ofBce,  and  wa^  for 
a  tiiBW  a  Bcaiber  of  the  boraugh  ooundL  In  1780  the  death  of 
Ui  father  put  hfan  fa  poaacesian  of  a  mall  (ortttne,  and  be  cane 
to  London.  As  a  political  caricaturist  he  was  a  supporter  of 
William  Pitt.  His  pKitc  of  "  Carlo  Khan's  triumphal  entry  into 
Leadenhall  Street  "  was  allowed  by  C.  J.  Fox,  agalni-t  whom  it 
was  directcil.  to  have  damaged  him  st  verely  in  puhiic  opinion, 
Indcefl  Saver  w.i-.  ;il-.v.iyi  at  his  best  whi.  ii  .il  l-i-  kin>t  I'ox,  whose 
Hroogly  marked  features  he  rendered  with  remarkable  power, 
tad  alw^rs  lo  aa  to  make  then  cuanty  wpuMbini  cC  defiant 
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impudenee  or  of  anger.  Fftl,  who  Avmi  no  vUh  to  h^ 

literature  or  art  in  any  oth<T  case,  provided  Saycr  with  n  plaot 
as  marshal  of  the  Exchequer  court.  He  died  in  Curzon  Street, 
Ma>'fair,  on  the  >oth  of  April  1823. 

Sa>-«-'«  "  Carlo  Khan  "  has  bwn  frequently  reproduced.  But  he 
can  only  be  judged  with  confidcace  after  examining  the  coUcctioo  ia 
the  British  Muwum,  or  other  pubBc  lUmric*.  Hu  drawings,  nada 
originatly  with  pencil  on  oil  paper,  were  etched  for  him  by  tha 
Brcthcrtons.  They  were  then  tola  in  collections  of  the  size  of  a  large 
ortavo  copvlxxjk.  un<lcr  wich  titlcj  as  liluttnous  Heads  (1794)  or 
Oullines  of  lh(  r  '//>.  i/ion  (1795).  &»ver  left  a  coniplrtc  iiallcrv  of 
small  (uiMcnKth  picture*  of  the  public  men  of  his  time,  slightly 
caricatured.  Ia  his  great  plates  he  i«  inferior  to  Gilira  y.  and  he  nt\tt 
has  the  grMe  of  Rowlaadaon,  but  he  is  less  exaggerated  than  cither, 
and  nearer  the  truth. 

BAYERS.  TOM  (1836-1865),  English  pugilist,  was  born  at 
Brighton  on  the  35th  of  May  18 j6.  By  trade  a  bricklayer,  he 
began  his  career  as  a  prize  fighter  in  1849  and  won  battle  after 
battle,  his  single  defeat  being  at  the  hands  of  Nat  Langham  in 
October  1853.  In  1857  he  gained  the  championship.  His  fight 
with  the  American,  John  C.  Hccnan,  the  Bcnida  Boy,  a  much 
heavier  man  tbaa  hinueU^  ia  perbapa  the  most  fanoua  fa  the 
history  of  tha  &i|Bdiptbeifag.  It  took  place  at  Panbonmi^ 
on  the  tjth  oC  Apl0  i860  and  lasted  two  Irours  and  six  minutes, 
thirty-seven  founds  being  fought.  After  Saycrs's  right  arm  had 
been  ir.j  iTL'l  the  crowd  pressed  into  the  ring  and  the  finl.l  was 
declared  a  draw.  £jooo  was  raised  by  public  subscription  for 
Saycrs,  who  withdrew  from  the  ring  and  died  on  the  Sth  of 
.N'ovcmber  1S6!;.  The  champion  was  s  ft-  £i  in.  in  height  and 
his  t'l^hiinK  wei^ht  was  under  11  stone.  .An  account  of  the  fight 
between  Sayers  and  Hccnan  is  given  by  Frederick  Locker- 
Lampson  in  J/y  Confidences  (1&96), 

•ATHS.  a  borough  of  Bradford  county,  BeaMylvaaia,  U.  S.  A., 
on  tha  North  Brandt  of  the  SuaquelHuiaa  liver,  about  95  m. 
(by  rail)  N.N.W.  o'  Will  es  Barrf,  and  just  S.  of  the  New  York 
state  boundary.  I'op  (igoo)  5345  (337  forcign-ljorn) ;  (1910) 
6426.  Sayrc  is  served  by  the  main  'i;.c  ami  by  a  br.inch  uf  the 
Lehigh  Valley  railway,  and  is  eonncctcil  by  elctlric  railway 
with  Waverly,  New  York,  and  with  the  adjacent  borough  of 
Athens,  Pennsylvania  (i>op.  in  1910,  3796),  which  manufactures 
furniture,  carriigcs  an  1  wagons.  Sayrc,  Athens,  South  Waverly 
and  Waverly  form  virtually  one  industrial  community.  The 
borough  of  Sayie  b  the  scat  of  the  Robert  Packer  Hospital 
(1885)  and  haa  two  padca.  It  ia  the  trade  ceatieoiaa  agricultural 
aad  datiyfag  legba,  aad  haa  metal  woika  and  other  factotica; 
but  Ita  taductrial  faipoftance  is  due  primarily  to  the  locomotiva 
and  car  shops  of  the  liebigh  Valley  railway.  It  was  named  in 
honour  of  Robert  Heysham  SajTC  (1834-1907),  long  chief- 
engineer  of  this  railway.  Sayre  was  settled  i.i  iSSo  and  was 
incoriKjratel  a-s  a  borough  in  iSgi. 

SAYYID  AHMAD  KHAN.  SIR  (1817-189S),  Mahommedin 
educationist  and  reformer,  w.is  born  at  Delhi,  India,  in  1^17. 
He  belonged  to  a  family  which  had  come  to  India  with  the 
Mahommedaa  C0Bq;ttcst,  and  had  held  important  offices  under 
thr  Mogjd  aaapema.  Although  his  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  BngDih  prcveated  Ha  attafamaat  of  higher  office  thaa  that 
of  a  judge  of  a  amall  cauae  court*  he  eamed  the  tHIe  of  the 
recognized  leader  of  the  Mabomniedan  community.  To  the 
British  he  rcn  Icrr  1  luyil  service,  and  v.hcn  iV.c  nmtiny  reached 
liijnor  in  Rohilkand  in  May  1857  the  BriLisii  resideiits  owed 
their  lives  to  his  courage  and  tact.  His  faithfulness  to  his  religion 
was  pronounced,  and  in  1876  he  defended  the  cause  of  Islam 
in  A  Series  of  Essays  on  Makoimned,  written  in  London.  Ho 
used  these  advantages  to  act  as  interpreter  between  the  Mahom- 
medans  and  their  rulers,  and  to  rouse  his  co-rcligioniata  to  a 
aenae  of  the  benefita  of  modem  education.  The  task  waa  no 
light  one;  for  during  tha  fiiat  half  of  the  19th  centuiy  the 
Mahommedans  had  kept  themselves  aloof  from  English  educa- 
tion,  and  therefore  from  taking  their  proper  part  in  the  British 
administration,  being  content  to  study  Persian  and  .\rabic 
in  their  own  mosfiucs.  Sayyid  Ahmad  set  himsel!  to  alter  ihetr 
resolution.  He  established  a  tran^lalion  society,  which  became 
the  Scientific  Society  of  Aligarh.  He  wrote  letters  from  Engla^u^ 
todiawthehetfUoIthtEaattatheWart.   Ia  187J  hafeiinde" 
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the  Mihommcdan  AnglivOricntal  College  at  Aligarh,  ami  raised 
funds  for  the  building:^  of  which  Lord  Lytton  laid  the  foundation- 
stone.  He- stimulated  asimil.ir  movcmi-nt  elsewhere,  and  among 
Other  cities  Karachi,  Bombay  and  Hydcrabiid  caught  the 
infection  of  liis  spirit.  Thus  he  effected  a  revolution  in  the 
altitude  of  MahommctUm  towards  modern  education.  He  war, 
auds  K.C.SJ.,  and  became  a  member  of  the  icgiilative  oouncil:, 
•f  ladia  and  Allahabad,  and  of  tbe  edticatioa  cotBmiwon. 
He  died  at  AUgaifa  on  tbi  snd  of  March  iSqS. 

See  Ueut-^oad  C.  F.  I.  Cnfaun.  Tktl4ft*>d  Wtrk  if  Sir 
Saiytd  Akmtd  Akm  (iMs).  <W.  L-W.) 

SBEITLA  (anc.  Sufttula),  a  ruined  dty  of  Tunbia,  66  m. 
S.W.  of  Kairawan.  Long  buried  beneath  the  sand,  this  is  the 
most  beautiful  and  extensive  of  the  Roman  cities  in  the  regency. 
It  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  !)y  a  river,  here  [>erennial,  but  at 
a  short  di^laiicc  beyond  lost  in  the  .saiub.  The  thief  ruin  is 
a  rectangular  walled  enclosure,  3s&  ft.  by  19S  (t.,  known  as  the 
Hlann,  having  three  aonO  and  one  large  entrance.  The  great 
Cateway  b  a  fine  monumental  arch  in  fair  preservation,  writb 
aa  iiMcrlpUoo  to  Antoninus  Pius.  Fadng  the  arch,  within  tbe 
BBenottbrfr  nar  tmlls  foining  sne  aide  of  the  encloiun,  aie 
thne  tempka,  connected  with  one  another  by  archea,  and  forming 
Oaedcsign.  The  length  of  the  entire  facade  biiS  ft.  Theprindpal 
diamber  of  the  central  temple,  which  is  of  the  Composite  order, 
k  44  ft.  long;  those  of  the  side  temples,  in  the  Corinthian  st>!e, 
are  smaller.  The  walls  of  the  middle  temple  arc  orn.irnented 
with  engaged  column^- ,  t  ho;.';  of !  he  o;firr  buiKlini;:;  vith  ]i:l.isti.rs. 
The  porticos  have  fallen,  ami  their  I  rnl  i  n  monoliihic  columns, 
with  fragments  of  cornices  and  other  m.^.^onry,  lie  fiJIed  within 
the  endostire,  whkh  is  still  partly  paved.  (In  1901  a  violent 
stonn  finther  daaiaged  the  temples  and  forced  the  gateway  out  of 
the  perpendiciilar.}  Tbe  Other  luins  include  a  triumphal  arch  of 
Constantine,  a  sdll  MCVkeiUe  bridge  and  a  square  keep  or 
tower  of  late  date. 
The  early  history  of  Sufetuto  is  fMer*<il  only  hi  certain  Imerip- 
Under  Antoninus  and  MarcuiAurrliusIt  appears  to  haw  been 


a  llaarishinK  dty,  the  ditlrict^  now  desolate,  being  then  very  fertile 
and  coven«o  with  forests  of  oiivrs.  It  was  jurtlv  rebuilt  during  the 
liyz-intinc  c« :i  ij|i.iti ml  and  Ih'i  .ii'.n'  a  n  ritrt-  of  Christianity.  At  the 
time  of  the  Arab  invasion  it  was  the  capital  of  the  exarch  Gregorius, 
and  outside  its  walls  the  battle  was  (ouf;ht  in  which  he  waa  slain; 
hi*  daughter,  who  is  said  by  the  Arab  historians  to  ha>-e  fought  by 
the  side  of  her  father,  became  the  wife  of  one  of  the  Arab  leaders. 
The  invaders  bcsief^ed,  captured  and  ladBCd  Sufctula.  and  it  it  not 
afterwards  mention-  .1  in  history.  It  was  not  until  therlowof  the  19th 
century  th.it  the  ruins  were  thorouehly  examined  by  Kn  m  h  >.ivant». 

Sec  \.  (".r.ih.un,  A'.)m,;:i  .Xirica  (London,  tooj);  Sir  ii.  L.  I'layfair, 
TriivfU  in  the  FoclA^pi  oj  liruit  (London,  1H77). 

SCABBARD,  the  sheath  of  a  sword.  The  early  forms  of  the 
^hras  ill  the  Promptcrium  panulorum  arc  $caub<Tk, 
or  scauhfrd.  The  termination  b  certainly  from  the 
Teutonic  Urgcn,  to  protect,  as  seen  in  "  hauberk,"  "  hawLicrk  " 
(tie.  kaUbtrdt  Utctally  a  protection  for  tbe  neck  and  shoulders, 
heoce  the  "  long  tunk  of  mail**  of  the  istb  centuijr  ^  Ama 
AND  AauouR).  The  first  part  b  doubtful;  Skeat  takea  it  as 
representing  the  O.  Fr.  tscde,  mod.  icaiUe,  shell,  Get.  Sikale; 
the  word  v.ould  thefefBTe  neaa  an  outer  sheath  or  sbeQ  that 

covers  or  protects. 

SCABBLING,  or  St  \r;'i  tNC,  in  biiilding,  the  process  of  reducing 
a  stone  to  a  rougii  square  by  the  axe  or  hammer;  in  Kent 
tlic  rag-stone  ip-ii^iis  call  this  knobbling  (see  Masonry). 

$CAB1ES(  or  IlCH,  a  skin  diM:a^  due  to  an  animal  parasite, 
the  SarctfkM  mM  (see  Mite),  which  burrows  under  the 
cpidcrmia  at  any  part  of  the  body,  but  baidly  ever  in  tbe  face 
or  scalp  of  adults;  it  usually  begbis  at  tbe  cfefla  of  the  fingers, 
»  here  it-i  presence  may  be  inferred  from  several  scattered  pimples, 
v.hich  will  probably  have  been  torn  at  thdr  summits  by  the 
scr  id  hing  of  the  patient,  cr  hive  been  oth'  rwise  converted  into 
Vesicles  or  pus'.iJes.  The  remedy  is  so.;p  and  water,  and  suljjliur 
ointment. 

6CAEV0LA,  the  name  of  a  famous  family  of  ancient  Rome, 
the  most  important  members  of  which  were: — 

I.  GAiU8MvcicsScAt:voLA,alegendary  hero,  who  vdnnteercd 
to  assaasisate  Lars  Porsena  when  he  «-as  besieging  Rome. 
jfaUng  bii  «iy  through  tbe  cacmy'a  Una  to  the  nyal  teait. 


but  not  knowing  Porsena  by  sight,  he  slew  his  scrrrtary  by 
mistake.  Before  the  royal  tribunal  Mucius  declared  that  he 
was  one  of  ^oo  noblr  yoi;ihs  who  had  sworn  to  take  the  kings 
life,  and  tliat  he  had  been  chosen  by  lot  to  nuke  the  attempt 
first.  Threatened  with  death  or  torture,  Mudus  thrust  hia 
ril  l  ;  hand  into  the  hre  blazing  upon  an  altar,  and  held  it  there 
ui  .  !  u  it  wascoonined.  The  king,  deeply  impresicd  and  dreading 
a  further  attempt  upon  his  life,  oedeied  Modus  to  be  libeiatcd, 
made  peace  with  the  Romans  and  withdrew  his  forces.  Mudua 
was  rewarded  with  a  grant  of  land  beyond  the  TiV^r,  kr.mvn  as 
the  "  Mucin  Prata  "  in  the  lime  of  Dionysius  of  ll.\lir.iri;.i>Nus, 
and  reci  ive<l  the  name  of  Scacvola  ("  left-handol  ").  I>;«>r.\  s:u4 
says  nothing  of  the  incident  of  the  fire,  and  atlnbuUa  ror.i<rna's 
alarm  p,irlly  to  the  loss  of  .1  tj.in  1  uf  ni,:r,iuili:rs  in  an  .inibuscade. 
Till-  story  is  prcsumaltly  an  attempt  toexplain  the  name  l>caevola, 
ci'Iuured  by  national  an<i  family  vanity  (Livy  iL  12;  Diotu 
liaiic  V.  17-jo}.  The  Mudus  of  the  Icgeod  is  desoibed  as 
a  patrician;  the  foUoaint  were  undoublcdy  pfcbrfana. 

a.  Pvnnw  Mnous  Saxwu,  Roman  ontor  and  Jurist, 
ceosttl  ijj  B.C  dttitng  the  time  of  the  Grsodian  distttrbaoecs. 
He  was  not  oppon-d  to  moderate  reforms,  and  refused  to  use 
violence  against  Tiberius  Gr.irrhus,  altliough  called  upon  in 
the  scn.ite  "  to  protect  the  state  .ind  put  down  the  tyrant," 
After  tlic  murder  of  Gracchus,  however,  he  expressed  his  itpproval 
of  the  act.  He  was  an  opponent  of  the  younger  Scipio  Africanus, 
for  which  he  was  attacked  by  the  satirist  Ludlius  (Fergus 
i  lis;  Jwcoal  L  154).  In  130  he  succeeded  his  brother 
Mucianos  aa  pontitex  maibntts.  Dwing  his  («aun  «l  office 
he  published  a  digest  bi  So  book*  of  the  oOdal  aaaak  kept  bgr 
hiaiseif  and  his  predectssors,  which  «cn  aftctMurdadiMaiitiaiiiBd 
as  tmnecessaiy,  tlwir  ptece  being  taken  by  tbe  woika  of  private 
antvalisLv  He  was  chiefly  distinguished  for  his  VnouIi  .V:  of 
law,  which  he  held  to  be  indispensable  to  a  succs-^.fut  (Mt-tif-jx. 
Cicero  frequently  mentions  him  as  a  lawyer  of  r<puie,  ami  he 
is  cited  several  times  by  the  jurists  whose  woiks  were  used  in 
the  compilation  of  the  Digest.  He  was  also  a  famous  player  at 
ball  and  tbe  game  called  Duodcdm  Script*;  after  he  baid  lost 
a  game,  he  ma  able  to  lecall  the  novea  and  Unem  fat  tWr 
orda.' 

See  A.  H.  J.  deeflUge,  Bbkry  tf  JUmt. 

3.  QriN-rtw  Mocnjs  Scaevola,  son  of  (":>,  usu.iHy  calltd 
"  Poniifcx  Maximus,"  to  distingui.sh  him  from  (4), consul  in 
95  B.C.  with  his  friend  L.  Licinius  Cras-sus  the  orator.  He  and 
his  colleague  brought  forward  the  kx  Lkinia  Itucia  dt  ivAhns 
regundis,  whereby  any  non-burgess  who  was  convicted  of  having 
usurped  the  rights  of  citizenship  was  to  be  ripe  lied  from  Rome, 
and  any  non-burgcss  was  forbidden  under  pafai  of  a  hea\'y 
penalty  to  apply  for  the  dliiensbip.  Itsobjcct  tratnadoubtedljr 
to  purify  the  dectieas  and  to  prevent  the  mdne  tnHiieooe  of  the 
Italians  in  the  comitia.  The  indignation  aroused  by  it  was  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  Social  War  (see  Mommscn's  Hist.  0/ 
Rome).  After  his  consulship  Scaevola  was  governor  of  t!c 
province  of  Asia,  in  which  capacity  he  distingui;,hcd  liimNtlf 
by  his  just  dealing  and  his  severe  measures  .Tg.iinst  the  un- 
scrupulous farmers  of  ta.xes  (puUicant).  The  latter,  finding 
themselves  unable  to  touch  Mucius,  attacked  him  in  the  person 
of  his  legate,  Publius  Rutilius  Kufus  (9.P.).  In  honour  of  his 
memory  the  Greeks  of  Asia  set  a^ide  a  day  for  the  cdebralioo 
of  festivities  and  canca  called  Muda.  He  waa  aubeH|iicntiy 
appointed  Pontifcx  Maidniak  and,  in  accordance  with  a  nston 
that  had  prevailed  since  the  first  plebeian  appointment  to  that 
office  (about  1 50  years  before),  was  alwa>-s  ready  to  give  gratuit- 
ous legal  advice.  His  antechamber  was  tlvronged,  and  even  the 
chief  men  of  the  state  and  .such  distinguished  orators  as  Scn-ius 
Sulpic  ius  consulted  him.  He  ki;.'  a  t'lrm  h.m<!  over  the  pric'.^Iy 
colleges  and  insisted  upon  the  strict  observance  of  definite 
regulations,  although  he  was  by  no  means  bigoted  in  his  vicw^. 
He  hdd  that  there  were  two  kiitds  of  religion,  philosophical  and 
traditlomd.  The  second  was  to  be  preferred  for  tbe  sake  of  the 
onitasoning  multitude,  who  ought  to  be  tau^  to  set  a 

■Seme  authorities  bold  that  Quintilian(/iMl.  OwC 
loScaeveta(}>. 
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raltie  upon  the  gtvls,  while  proplc  of  intellect  h.nl  no  need  of 
religion  at  all.  He  was  proscribed  by  the  Marian  party,  and  in 
82,  when  the  younger  Mariui,  sfter  his  defeat  by  Sulla  at  Sacri- 
partus,  gave  ocdcn  for  the  evacuation  of  Rome  kad  the  massacre 
flftkcddcfmcaof  the  opposite  party,  Scacvola,  while  attempting 
to  moadk  the  oppotiag  [Ktioaa,  wu  ilain  at  the  «lur  of  Vcsu 
and  his  body  tbroWn  Sato  the  TOkt.  He  had  ibeady  CKaped  an 
attempt  made  upon  his  life  bgr  Gtina  Pimbda  at  the  foaenl  of 
the  ckkr  Hariutin  86. 

Scaevola  was  the  founder  of  the  tcicntiric  ctudy  of  Roman  law 
and  the  author  of  a  s>-stcmaiic  trcatii«  on  the  uibjcct,  in  ciglvtcrn 
books,  frequently  quoted  and  followed  by  ■ubM9uent  writers.  It 
was  a  capoipilalion  of  kgiibtive  enactments,  judicutl  prere<irnt<  and 
authorities,  from  older  colIixti<>n<:,  curtly  al»  from  oral  tradition. 
A  small  handbook  c.il'.i-d  "iK-"  iPrfimiiom)  is  the  oUlrst  work  from 
«-li>ch  any  exccrpn  arc  marie  in  the  Dt(fit,  anfl  the  first  cxaninlc  of  a 
special  kind  ol  ujiln  literature  (lihrt  dtfinf.sfnu^  or  rrfiuliiTum). 
It  consisted  of  snort  rules  of  law  atul  explanations  of  U-^al  terms  and 
phfMCi.  A  number  of  ifweches  by  him,  praised  by  Cicm  ier  thsir 
elegance  of  diction,  were  in  existenre  in  ancient  time*. 

4.  QvtvTcs  MccTus  ScArvoL,\  {c.  159-88  B.C.),  unrlr  of  (3), 
from  whom  he  is  distinguished  liy  the  appellation  of  "  Augur." 
He  was  instructed  in  law  by  his  father,  and  in  philoaophy  by  the 
famous  Stoic  Panaetius  of  Rhodes.  In  121  he  was  governor  of 
A^  Accused  (rf  otoCtlOD  on  his  return,  be  defended  himself 
•ad,  thoufh  no  enter,  Mamd  hit  acqutltal  by  hi*  legal  1umw> 
ledge  and  ceaunoB  aeaae.  Id  1x7  be  was  cound.  lb  did  not 
take  a  prominent  part  in  the  Si  n  .t?,  but  his  brief,  unpoli  hi  1 
remarks  sometimes  made  a  grc.it  tmpression.  He  was  a  k^lii 
authority  on  l.i'.v,  ami  at  an  Ivanctil  .'irc  ho  g.ive  instruction 
to  Cicero  ar.i]  .Xlticus.  IIo  h.i'l  a  hi;;li  apprei  iation  of  Marius, 
and  when  Sulla  asscinljlcil  I'.t-  n.ite,  to  obtain  from  it  a  declara- 
tion that  Marius  was  the  enemy  of  his  rountr>-,  .S<  .icvola  refused 
his  assent.  He  married  I..aclia  (the  daughter  of  Caiut  Laeiius, 
the  friend  of  the  younger  Sdpio),  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  two 
dngbten,  one  of  whom  l>ecame  the  wife  of  Lidnius  Cnuntt  the 
enter.  Scaevela  is  ooe  ef  the  interlocutois  i&  Ckmf*  De 
tnUrt,  Dt  MmidHa  and  Dt  repiMica. 

For  dw  hgrf  iaqwfttnce  «f  the  Scaevolas,  see  A.  Schneider,  Di» 
^ti  Srmmh  Gttm  (Munich,  1879),  with  full  refetences  to  ancient 
and  modem  authorities. 

SCAFEIL  (pronouncci!  and  somrlimcs  written  Scaw  Foil),  a 
mountain  of  Cumlxrland,  F.rglami.  in  the  Lake  District.  The 
name  is  specially  applied  to  the  soulhtrn  fkoinl  (316^  ft.  in  hct;;hl) 
of  a  certain  range  or  mass,  but  Scafill  Tike,  separ.itol  irom 
Scafell  by  the  steep  narrow  ridge  of  Micklcdorr,  is  the  highest 
point  in  England  (3210  ft.).  The  ridge  continues  N.E.  to 
Cleat  End  (1984  ft.),  which  falls  abnqMfy  to  a  flat  tenace^  on 
which  BcsSpriidtlliig 'nun.  Thetemcebtmnnedby  thepeth 
between  Sty  Head  Pass  (1600  ft.)  aod  Ekk  Hauie  (2490  ft  ). 
The  ruRc  thus  defined  may  be  termed  the  Scafell  mass.  North- 
west from  the  Pike  the  Irsscr  height  of  Linpmell  (j6i<)  ft.)  is 
thrown  out  like  a  bastion,  and  the  steep  (latik  of  the  range, 
K.-rc<!  v.lth  the  deep  gully  of  Piers  t.ill.  .swet  ps  down  to  the 
hcadof  W'oidaJe.  Onthcca.st.incven  sieejw  r  w.ill,  with  splendid 
crags,  falls  to  Eskdale.  Above  Mickl<  i!>irc  ri'i^'e  Scafd  lises 
Bcarly  sheer,  the  rock  scored  with  bold  dcfts;  here  are  some 
el  the  ascents  most  in  favour  with  the  ammtaincers.  Some  of 
thae  tax  dimbos  to  the  utBNit;  tad  the  OMMintaia  baa  been 
the  scene  of  seweial  accidents. 

SCAFFOLD,  ScArrou)i\c  (from  the  O.  Fr.  e^cnfnut,  originally 
ucafall,  irnxlcm  (ekafaud,  a  corruption  of  the  Itali-in  or  Spanish 
catijiiico,  a  platform,  especially  a  canopy  over  a  bier,  a  cata- 
falque; this  word  is  composed  of  O.  Sjxan.  catar,  0.  Ital.  (clare, 
to  %-icw,  I.at.  ccptarc,  to  watch,  observe,  and  baico,  balcony), 
properly  a  platform  or  stage,  particulariy  one  of  a  tcmporar)- 
character  erectc-d  for  viewing er  dbphgrfaig  some  spectacle,  and 
hcac*  appUcd  to  the  niwd  AiuctUK en  which  theencntionof 
e  ctbdaal  er  coadcmhcd  person  fs  earrwd  out.  (See  Catital 
PinnsmfENT,  *c.).  The  word  "  scaffold  "  or  "  scaffolding  "  is 
used  in  a  technical  sense  of  an  obstruction  formed  in  a  blast 
f-rnatc  by  the  fitting  together  of  lumps  which  form  a  com- 
paratively ioltd  ikelctoo  mass  inside  the  furnace,  preventing  the 


appliration  of  the  word,  ho-.v'-\  er,  is,  in  building,  to  the  tem- 
porary structure  of  plat  forms  erected  or  suspended  at  convenient 
heights  to  afford  workmen  easy  access  (o  their  work.  Such 
scaffolds  may  be  divided  into  four  prindpal  classes— bricklayers' 
scaffolds,  mason^  icefleldi,  fanirics  and  derrick  towers  or 
stages.  The  first  twoeiecenstfucted  with  i4»ight  and  hoilaMital 
poles  lashed  together.  Caatiiet  and  denkks  an  boOt  up  ef 
squared  timber,  and  the  dUbecot  wcwbcBi  MB  coanected  bgr 

iron  bolls  and  dogs. 

The  bricklayers'  scatTold  is  const  met  e<!  of  standards,  Ic  iners 
and  putlogs,  and  the  connexions  are  m.idc  with  lashings  of  roj)C, 
though  wire  ropes  or  chains  arc  somctiniei  ust  J.  The  Brkk- 
standards  .ire  a  scries  of  upright  fir  poles  30  to  50  ft-  Ufm' 
in  length,  cither  (i)  sunk  al>out  3  ft.  into  the  ground, 
(7)  fixed  in  barrels  filled  with  earth  lightly 
or  (3)pUcedtq>ona"solepiate  "of  timber  with  a  square  fbmed 
of  smaO  fillets  e(  wood  rausd  the  base  to  pvevcnt  BM>vement. 
The  standards  are  placed  6  to  9  ft.  apart,  and  about  5  ft.  away 
from  the  building.  At  rvcr>'sft.lcdgcrsarcticd  to  the  standards 
to  support  the  put!i>;s,  which  in  turn  support  the  platform 
of  planks.  The  le<!;;er3  :irc  poles  Ixslicd  horizontally  to  the 
standards;  upon  these,  putlogi,  usually  of  bi.-th  wc>od  3  in. 
square  in  section,  arc  laid  about  3  or  4  ft.  apart,  with  one  end 
resting  on  the  ledger  and  the  o: her  in  a  rcce.sa  in  the  wall.  The 
outer  end  shodd  be  lashed  to  the  Kd^er.  Boards  arc  then  Utid 
upon  these  pntlegs  parallel  with  the  face  of  the  walL  Two 
tMchneiaee  «f  bearas  are  hjd.wben  the  work  Is  heavy.  V  the 
scaffold  is  erected  in  an  exposed  poaititm  or  is  more  than  30  ft. 
high,  it  should  be  stifTeiteid  by  cross  braces  of  poles  running 
diagonally  across  the  face  of  the  structure  and  firmly  l;i.shf<l  t  ) 
all  the  main  tim!>ers  touched.  Ties  should  also  l>c  taken  liail; 
from  the  f,u  c  of  the  scaffold  through  ap<-rtures  in  tbe  w,;Ils  of 
the  building  and  firmly  secured.  These  tics  &in>uld  Le  connected 
with  every  fourth  standard  and  start  at  a  heifrht  between  20 
and  30  ft.  from  the  ground.  Instead  of,  or  in  addition  to,  these 
tics  light  shores  may  be  token  from  the  face  of  the  scaffold  out> 
wards  from  the  building.  As  the  work  is  carried  np  the  boarding 
and  many  of  the  putlogs  are  lemoved  to  the  stage  above,  some 
putlogs,  however,  being  left  tied  to  the  lower  ledgers  to  stifTrn 
the  scaiToId.  In  the  case  of  thick  walls  a  scaffold  is  required 
inside  as  well  as  outside  the  huitding,  and  whi:n  this  is  the  r.i.'^e 
the  two  strueturcs  .ire  tied  togitlu-r  and  stilTcned  by  shi>rt 
conneeiiTiR  [oh  s  tIiroiii;h  the  wind<pu-  and  door  o]-.cnings. 

The  mason  requires  an  ijidependcnt  scaflold.    He  cannot  rest 
the  inner  ends  of  his  putlogs  in  the  wall  as  the  bricklayer  does, 
for  this  would  disfigure  the  stooewodt,  so  he  erects 
aaotber  and  paalM  fkamewetk  of  itaadaidi  aa<l 
ledgers  withbi  s  few  ludMe  Of  the  waU-fefie  upoa  which 
to  support  them.  The  two  porttons  are  tied  together  witb  cretT 

br  li  I  ■  aiitl  the  whole  of        ;  1-ti '■   ri-; :_•  i .  trade  <ap.i'>!e  of  taking 
heavier  v.elghts  than  aie  ri  <;uiriil  in  the  ca.se  of  the  briekl.iyer. 

Scaffoldins  nolcs  are  of  Northern  pine  obtained  chiefly  from  the 
Baltic  ports.   They  consist  of  small  trees  up  to  30  to  40  ft .  lun^;  and 
of  not  more  th.in  9  in.  in  diameter.  They  arc  Sdid  with 
the  bark  on.  but  this  should  lie  removed  before  use.  *■••"■«•• 

Such  matori.iI  f<irms  the  st.mdanls  and  Icdi^ra.  The  putlogs  arc 
usually  piece*  of  birch  from  to  4  in.  Miuarc  in  w-ction.  and  5  I'- 
\»n\i.  Ill  onler  to  have  tlie  til'H  •<  iifn  n\  thi  v  sh..iild  !;<•  sjilit,  not 
s.ivvn.  S<  all" lid  bo.Trt!^  .iri'  m.ide  in  ■S-Oi  1  .'-ft.  K  n.;lli  -,  7  or  '}  in.  lile, 
.mil  I J  in,  or  i  in.  thi.  k.  They  --li'iiild  U-  ..1  vi  ll.iw  ih  al,  fml  tliey  are 
tiirire  ofii  n  cut  from  spruce.  The  coiners  are  cut  olt  and  the  ends 
bound  with  stout  hoop-iroo  to  prevent  apUttwf.  The  cords  used  for 
lashing  are  made  of  Jute  and  nemp  fibre.  Tne  bert  and  strongest 
cords  are  lh<»^  of  w  hite  M.milb  hemp.  The  fibres  for  scaffold  cords 
are  often  dippeil  in  hl.t  t.ir  (m  fnrr  l>cing  made  up  into  rope.  The 
rope*  generallv  n  -.-il  In-  the  scaiTohler  arc  either  "  shroud  laid," 
h-ivinc  three  ^tr.itid-  .1:  t.l  re^  winind  ti>;htly  arouadaeoce,er *' thlW 
strand,"  whlrh  .ire  -inn'  ir  liut  without  a  core. 

The  crtx  ti"n  '>f  s  I'T .  'ilinp  demands  ner\e  and  physical  strength, 
as  «i  II  .IS  ski',1  and  uiscrction.  The  timber*  near  the  ground  are 
fixed  by  hand  lalmur  afaMe:  the  higher  poles  arc  raised  nmtau 
by  pulley  3n<l  rnjie.   The  Wedges  used  foe  tighleninK  , , 

cordage  arc  driven  in  between  the  pole  and  the  rojie.   Thev  sno'"'i 
be  of  oak  or  other  hard  wood.  aUiut  U  in.  long  and  scmicireul.ir 
croM  sect  ion.  and  thouM  taper  off  from  one  end  to  the  other.  1^5w 
ally  the  only  tool  used  by  the  seafloUer  is  his  hatdict.  made  entD  • 
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hammcr-hcad  for  driving  spilcc*  and  wedge*;  the  wooden  handle  he 
often  u*c»  a*  a  lever  to  tighten  kn  jt^  and  conis.  Scaffolds  thould 
not  be  too  heavily  loadct^  and  the  weight  of  materials  ahoald  be 
ditiribtited  as  much  u  fomStik.  This  applies  cs^cckUy  to  brick- 
byers'  scaffolds,  for  heavy  eoneentnted  loads,  even  if  not  sufficient  to 
cauie  the  tcaflold  to  fail,  tend  to  injure  the  brickwork. 

In  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England  much  work  done  from 
inside  by  nu-an*  <if  platform*  of  boards  placed  upon  the  11  .nr  jnists. 
When  the  work  ccts  so  advanced  that  it  cannot  be  r<-.irtu  il  fn m  ihc 
door,  trestles  and  platform*  .irp  usrd.  For  (  xprutinj;  sjm  i.J  i  xtrrnal 
ff  .itiir<i.  such  as  stone  carvin'f;  <ir  pl.r-ti.r  iiiouMiii^,  ,i  n.iiioM  will 
be  thrown  out  on  cantilevers  projecting  through  openings  in  the  wail 

•tid  tied  down  inmle  the  tNiikiinf  .  Tbe  natanabar*  Mwally  hotated 

by  derrick  cnnea. 

"  G.intry  "  is  the  term  applied  to  a  stapng  of  sqtiarcd  timber 
used  (or  the  easy  transmission  of  heavy  material.  The  name  has, 
OmuIjUm.  however,  come  to  be  used  gcncraJly  (or  s;rui 7; :  tagir.;;s 
of  squared  timber  whether  used  (or  moving  loads  or  not. 
Taking  the  general  meaning  of  the  term,  gantries  may  be  divided 
into  time  dftucs:  (i)  GutriM  nnpattiag  a  UavcOer;  (a) 
TksvdBiw  futrio,  io  wUdi  the  ttate  awvtt  aloiig  iiib 
placed  on  the  sround;  (3)  Elevated  plitfontt  vUch  MTve  u  a 
base  upon  which  to  erect  pole  scaffolding. 

A  gantry  to  support  a  iravilirr  (fiR.  1)  consists  of  two  sets  ct 
framing  placed  .it  a  fonvcnicni  distance  apart,  say  8  ft.  or  more, 
and  standing  in  lr;<.'i;iiently  of  each  other.  These  frames  consist 
of  standards  or  uprights  standing  upon  a  sleeper  or  sill  resting  in 
a  continuous  line  upon  the  ground.  The  tops  of  the  standards 
An  levelled  to  receive  the  head  or  ruimcr.  Struts  are  taken 
from  dMtt  fixed  at  a  convenient  point  in  the  sides  of  the 
slandudi,  tod  meet  in  piin  imdcr  the  middle  of  tbe  bead; 
•omcdncs  a  itndniBg-ptecebtntfodvced  between  then.  Stniu 
ere  also  taken  outwards  from  the  upri^ts  and  bedded  on 
foot-blocks  or  bolted  to  small  piles  driven  into  the  ground.  The 
space  bclwLijn  the  two  frames  must  Ik:  kept  free  from  struts  and 
ties  of  any  <It-!>cription  so  as  to  leave  a  free  passaRC  for  the 
material  while  being  lifted  and  rnovc<l.  The  diiTcrcnt  members 
are  connected  by  iron  dogs  and  bolls;  dogs  arc  used  wherever 
poHflde,  ai  ihcy  form  n  itiong  nwinwitoB  end  do  not  ipoU  the 


Fig.  I. 

wood  fox  other  parpoees  as  bolt-hole*  do.  They  dionhl  be  placed 
on  both  sides  of  the  timbers  to  be  connected.    The  rise  of  the 

limli;rs  varici  .icconiing  to  the  hcisht  of  the  structure  and  the 
weight  intended  lo  be  carried.   The  standards  may  be  from 


6  to  13  in.  tqurcd  in  section,  and  the  heads  and  s31s  an  of 
similar  sin;  the  itnitt  and  braces  an  usually  10016111181  tnWrr 
The  traveller  conihu  nsuaUy  of  two  teood  tfnden  tnnaed  with 
inn  ndi  and  mounted  on  flensed  whcdtaoaa  to  nu  abag  tba 


FlO.  3. 


rails  fued  to  the  head-piece.  Along  each  girder  also,  a  rail  is 
piravided  upon  which  moves  the  hoisting  gear;  this  is,  worked 
either  by  hand  or  steam  power.  Tbeendsoi 
the  rails  an  turned  up  to  fomk  stop  for  the 

tmvcUcr  or  crab. 

A  tra\-elling  gantry  (fig.  3)  runs  along  raik 

placed  on  the  ground,  and  con>i*t»  of  twn  strong 
tru>^c4  braced  and  bolted  together  ami  -  Lijij^ort- 
iii^;  the  two  triisM-d  girders  whii  h  t:ikc  the  tub- 
wir.i.h.  1  he  latter  is  mounted  on  whMl>.  and 
by  Mmple  gearing  is  caused  to  run  along  the 
nib  6xcd  on  the  upper  side  ol  the  gifdcra,  TUe 
b  a  most  useful  form  of  gantry,  and  requires  a 
very  Mnall  amount  of  timber  for  its  construc- 
tion. The  travelling  frame  is.  however,  very 
heavy,  and  such  an  ap(karatus  is  usually  fitlcd 
with  a  stoam  winth,  the  power  Imm  whuh. 
besides  lilting  the  materials,  can  also  be  a|>plK^ 
to  move  the  traveller,  (.ianltics  built  on  this 
principle  ha\x  been  used  surrcssfully  in  building 
or  repairing  lofty  and  w-ide-s{ianned  sted  or  other 
roofs.  After  tne  colbpsc  of  the  steel  "  bo«^ 
string  "  roof  of  Charing  Cross  station  (London) 
in  LK-cembcr  1905.  huge  travcllinj:  Ran'-ies  run- 
ning alone  rails  laid  upon  the  static ,n  platforms 
Were  employed,  and  tticsc  pro%  iiU-d  an  cttR  icnt 
and  economical  means  of  acreu  to  the  dam^grd 
pOftioas;  as  section  by  section  the  work  was 
removed  the  gantries  were  shifted  along  to  tbe 
next  bay.  These  gantries  were  60  ft.  in  hcJilit. 
One,  used  to  strip  and  remove  the  cn»eii«H»  of 
the  roof,  was  32  It.  deep,  weighed  300  tons  and 
moved  upon  34  steel  flanged  wheels;  the  other, 
40ft  dtipand  with  3J  wheels,  weighed  2,sotons 
and  w.is  ii>rii  til  1  ikc  duwn  the  structural  stcd 
work  ofther>>jf.  Four  cranes  were  erect  t-d  upon 
the  st-iging  to  k>wer  the  material  as  it  waa 
removed  The  amount  of  timber  used  in  these 
gantries  was  22.400  cubic  ft. 
In  the  erection  of  the  Williamsburg  l5ridKeo\cr 
the  East  ri\Tr,  New  Viitk,  lor  which  19,000  tons  of  steel  were  u.-»d, 
"  framed  timber  (aW-work  "  was  built  up  of  squared  timber  t.j  .1  hi  •;;ht 
of  looft.andvoft.  widcat  ihetnp.  The  st>.in  was  f'  1  hi  tinUr- 
inc  was  in  thri-e  store  a  ■■  or  •  M  r  ,  .li'A  i  ai  h  "  l<nt  '  hjci  N  vert  n  jl  ard 
4  battering  posts.  Tbe  bcntb  were  20  ft.  apart  and  were  coanccted 
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•t  ttw  top  by  10  IJnes  of  12^  fay  144a.  ■triMiw.  aad  the  Sower 
sill*  were  13  m- M]uare.  The  cmt  bnccs  ««»  8  by  lO la.  ■nd  6  bv 

13  in.  The  vrnicat  stanriards  or  posts  rcstrd  on  silU,  atld  under  each 
one  abo  at  it«  ta^'  u.m  a  ciiiit>cr  foundation  4  ft.  square.  Two 
tnvctlins  gantry  towen,  22  ft.  bjr  3S  (t-  4°  h'Sh,  mounted  on 
donUe-MOKcd  wheels,  ran  on  nuk  at  the  top  o(  the  falsework  and 
cankd  kmc  dorkk  booms  fitted  with  pulleys  for  niiing  the  nutcriats 
aaccHuy  for  the  brid^.  Beside  the  crMW  they  carried  can  with 
the  power  plant,  gasoline  tank,  water  taaks  aad  air  eomprateor  aad 
apparatus  Icr  (he  nneumatic  nvctlns  hamroen. 

Elevated  pUttorms  "  arc  generally  used  in  conducting  building 
Opcntions  in  town*  where  the  import-mrp  of  the  traffic  renders  it 
accessary  to  keep  the  footway  clear.  Tjv  y  CI  r.si?,t  ol  two  s<'t»  of 
■tandarm.  sill  and  head,  one  set  being  erected  cluae  to  the  building 
aad  the  other  about  S  or  IQ  ft.  awmy.  Thm  oUgia  arc  foririeil  of 
aqnare  timber,  framed  aad  feraead  in  a  slthilar  aniiacr  to  (-antrica 
dBign-'!  t'>  Mjpnori  a  traveller,  but.  Instead  of  external  ^hore«  or 
,bnccs  ■.hi:  u;  ri,;hts  arc  braced  across  to  carh  other,  care  being  taken 
to  fix  the  bcicn  at  such  a  height  a*  to  n!low  free  passnKf  U-ncath 
them.  Joisti  arc  placed  across  from  h<j.\il  to  head,  an'l  a  double 
la5|Tr  of  scatTold  bojrth  is  laid  to  form  the  tloor,  the  double  thickness 
being  nereisat-y  to  prevent  mat-  rials  dropping  through  the  jointn 
upon  the  head*  of  passcrs-by.  When  the  gantry  abuts  on  the  road,  a 
heavy  timber  fender  splayed  at  each  etra  should  be  placed  to  as  to 
wan  off  th«  traffic,  bometimes  the  scaffold  is  carried  up  several 
stage*  in  thU  way  and  is  then  called  "  staging,"  but  more  often  the 
gantry  consists  of  only  one  stage  and  forms  the  foundation  upon 
which  light  pole  or  other  sc-aftolding  is  erected.  At  the  level  of  the 
platform  a  ljn;;'jard  i*  often  thrown  out  for  a  distance  of  about 
6  ft.  or  more  a-ad  (.loNtly  boariJi-<l  to  protect  the  public  from  falling 
materials  and  the  workn»cn  from  accident. 

Derrick  "  gantries  "  or  "  lowers  "  (fip.  3)  are  skeleton  towers 
•f  tinber  erected  in  a  central  position  on  a  site  to  support 

a  pliifortn  at  such  a  height  as  to  enable  an  electric 
^Ujj|£     or  steam  power  derrick  crane  placed  upon  it  to  clear 

the  highest  portions  of  the  building.  The  crane 
revolvtl  ttpon  a  base  through  nearly  three  parts  of  the  circum- 
femoe  of  a  dnk,  and  ia  addilka  to  thii  the  lib  of  tlie  aaae  is 
capable  of  an  "  up  and  down  **  aMtion  whidi  enablea  it  to 
commaacfany  spot  «-ithin  a  radim  of  three-quaitera  of  the  length 
of  the  jib.  For  a  single  crane,  a  derricit  tower  with  three  legs  is 
built,  and  the  CT.ane  is  placed  over  one  of  these,  stayed  back  to 
the  other  two  and  then  counterbalanced  by  heavy  weights. 
Elach  leg  ii  ujually  from  6  ft.  to  10  ft.  s<;  lare  1:1  pl.iri.  tl'.e  "  kiiiK  " 
kg  (that  is,  the  leg  supporting  the  crane)  being  larger  than  the 
"  queen  "  legs.  The  three  legs  arc  placed  from  JO  to  30  ft.  apart 
in  the  form  of  an  criuilatcrai  or  isosceles  triangle.  When  two 
cranes  are  used,  as  is  the  case  when  important  operations  arc  to 
be  conducted  over  tbe  eatira  area  of  a  citde,  a  fow-Ieggcd  square 
derrick  tower  k  eooitnictcd,  lad  a  citne  set  upon  a  platfom 
o-.'er  each  of  two  oppodte  The  ground  upon  which  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  the  towers  must  be  well  chosen  for  its  solidity, 
and  often  requires  lo  be  well  ramrrcd.  The  foiimlation  usually 
consists  of  a  platform  of  o-in.  by  i-in.  deals  under  each  leg.  The 
cirnrr  mr'-v  be  of  three  g-in.  by  3  in.  deals  bolted  together, 

but  those  for  the  king  leg  may  advantageously  be  larger. 
Thejr  ate  connected  at  every  8  or  10  ft.  of  their  height  by  means 
of  crass  pieces  or  transoms  from  q  by  3  in.  to  9  by  6  in.  in  size, 
and  each  bay  thnstbCBied  is  61lcd  in  on  all  four  sides  with  diagonal 
bradag  of  the  same  or  aitghtly  soaikr  Umlier.  Up  the  centie 
of  thenig  lev,  from  tbe  bottom  to  tbe  top,  ft  carried  an  extra 
fltaadaid  of  timber  to  take  the  wetj^t  of  the  crane.  It  may  be  a 
balk  of  whole  timber,  12  or  14  in.-square,  or  may  consist  of  deals 
bolteii  together  up  to  16  in.  square.  This  centr.i!  t  indard  must 
be  Well  braced  aad  strutted  from  the  four  Lonicrs  tu  prevent  any 
tendency  to  bending. 

When  the  towers  have  reached  the  de&ired  height  the  king  leg  is 
connected  to  each  of  the  queen  legs  bv  a  trussed  girder,  the  two 
queen  Ic^  may  be  connected  with  each  other  either  by  a  simitar 
truieed  gtrder  or  by  a  single  balk  of  timber  which  can  be  suppoited 
try  struts  if  th«  span  is  considerable.  For  the  connecting  girders 
a  bilk  of  timln  r  rearhinn  from  king  to  queen  lc,;i  i*  placed  on  each  of 
t:.'-  two  to[im'j-,t  transLirn:-,  which  may  bc  from  4  to  8  ft.  apart,  the 
drpth  of  the  top  b,i\»  olten  U-int;  mo<lifiixl  the  required  depth  of 
the  connecting  Ixrams.    Upright  strut?  are  fixed  at  intcrvalsof  about 

5  ft.  between  the  two  balks,  which  are  also  corinectcd  by  loof  iron 
bolts  and  cross  braces  filled  into  each  bay.  The  top  balks  project 

6  or  10  ft.  beyond  the  king  leg  and  form  the  support  for  a  working 
platiorm  of  deaU.  Struts  arc  thrown  out  froii  the  «,id-,i  of  the  leg 
10  fllWWM'  tbe  end*  of  the  balks.    Upon  the  platform  are  laid  two 

"rfosfMcs"  of  balk  timber  exteadiog  from  beneath  the  bed  of  tbe 


crane  and  pasung  over  the  centre  of  each  queen  leg.  The  "  mast," 
a  vertical  tiwmber  composed  either  of  a  single  timber  or  two  pieces 
strutted  and  braced,  is  erected  upon  the  revolving  crane  bed,  and  the 
"  jib."  which  is  similar  in  construction  to  the  mast,  is  att,iched  to 
the  base  of  the  latter  by  a  pivoted  hinge.  The  jib  is  raised  and 
lowered  by  a  rope  fixed  near  the  end  of  the  jib  and  running  to  the 
engine  by  way  01  a  pulley  wheel  at  the  top  of  the  mast.  The  rope  or 
chain  used  for  lifting  the  materials  passes  om  r  a  pulley  at  the  end 
of  the  jib  and  thence  to  the  winch  over  a  pu!!>'v  at  tbe  top  of  the 
mast.    In  the  operation  of  lifting  it  isobvion-  tt.at  a  (ireat  5tr.iin  is 

Cut  upon  the  mast  and  a  consioerable  ovi  rturnir.n  (.jm-  i-.  1  \ir;i'd 
y  the  leverage  of  the  weight  lifted  at  the  end  ol  the  jib.  Torountcr- 
tuUncc  this,  two  timl>er  "  stays  "  or  "  guys  "  are  takcti  from  the 
mast  head,  one  to  the  centre  of  each  queen  leg,  and  there  secured. 

From  tbew  points  two  heavy  chains  an  taken  down  the  eenti*  of 
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each  queen  leg  and  anchored  to  the  platform  at  their  bases,  which 
are  each  loaded  with  a  quantity  of  bricks,  stone  or  other  heavy 
material  equal  in  weight  to  at  least  twice  any  load  to  be  lifted  by  the 
crane.  A  coupling  screw  Unk  should  be  provided  in  the  length  of 
each  anchor  chain  so  that  it  may  be  kept  at  a  proper  tension,  for  if 
allowed  to  get  slack  a  sudden  jerk  might  cause  it  to  sn.ip.  The 
coupling  screwa  should  be  nlaced  in  an  accessible  place  near  the 
ground,  where  they  may  easily  l>c  seen  and  tightened  when  r■.l^  e■-•..lry. 
The  legs  of  the  structure  should  1*  cross  braced  with  carh  other, 
cither  by  tie^  of  steel  bars  with  tightening  screws,  or,  as  i*  more  usti.'l, 
with  srafliild  [w;le  or  square<l  timber-braces  croih^ing  each  other  at 
rijjht  angles  ar.rl  l.i-ln-il  or  liolted  to  the  framework. 

In  the  ca>e  ol  a  three-towered  gantrv  it  is  necessary  to  ballast  only 
the  two  queen  legs.  The  weighting  ol  the  king  leg,  as  is  sonelimea 
done,  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  ewn  injurious,  for  in  soft  or  modrr- 
atcly  hard  ground  the  added  weight  combined  with  that  of  the  i  rane 
engine  and  load  may  cause  a  serious  settlement.  With  a  square 
futry  havinf  four  legs,  all  four  shoukl  be  wdghied.  and  in  cakulating 
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the  batlut  n 


iceetary     

should  be  conudered.  Accvm  to  the  platfonn  ia  obtained  by  ladder* 
6xi-d  cither  inside  or  outside  oi»c  o(  the  queen  legs.  With  the  ex- 
ception ot  the  l>«iatd>  lufiiiiii;;  the  working  pUtforin,  »hi<.li  arc 
usually  fpikcd  down,  the  timbers  of  a  tower  gantry  should  all  bc 
connectea  by  acrcw  bolts  and  nuts. 

Swiagiu  icafiolds  ate  uidul  for  eiecuUnc  light  icpoln  to  a 
lNiildIii(.  Bh1m|»  dtt  ainplctt  focm  «f  mri^iiic  watUUi  is  the 
"boauwain's  b<>ai,"  so  called  ffon  iti  bdng  chiefly 
used  for  the  painting  or  exatnlnstioii  of  the  tides  of 

«,htj>>,  but  it  is  ilanRtTous  to  vv<irk  from  and  a  light  wind 
wiil  iju!.c  it  to  swinK  to  ar.d  fro,  and  owing  to  the 
extremely  awkward  [xj.ilion  orcupicti  by  the  workntan  there  is 
diflicully  in  doing  good  work  from  it  A  better,  safer  and  more 
comfortable  arr  ini^rmcnt,  the  "  painlci's  l)03l  "  (fig  4),  is 
Suspended  by  blocks  and  falls  fioiD  two  caalilcvcr  "jibs  "  fixed 

Jn  the  upper  part 
of  the  buildiiig. 
The  poaitioat  of 
the  Jibs  Are 
altered  as  re- 
Cj'iiri  1  Thcends 
of  the  suspen- 
sion t<ipt-s  arc 
fajlcncd  securely 
to     the  cradle, 

and  by  altering 
thdr  length  the 
mtluBM  can  ad< 
Jiiitlttothepwparbci^fMrwaiyB^  llMMbQettaietiiuUy 
ooostnctad  irfth  a  fnoMwotk  of  iran  and  fitted  Willi  «dko  bonds 
and  guard  raits  aU  round.  Lflce  the  "  boatswahi's  boat "  tlicy 

sway  f onsidrrahly  in  ih*-  •.'.ind. 

.An  i.TiprovtiJ  form  i  f  <  r.idlc  has  been  patented  which  is  swung 
on  block  runners  working  al '.-.g  a  tishl  wire  cable  si ritclicd 
between  two  jibs.  HI<xk  trickle  is  used  to  raise  or  lower  the 
cradle,  and  liori^iontal  movement  alio  is  obtained  by  light  guy 
lines  working  over  pulleys  at  the  jil.'S  and  secured  to  the  tops 
of  the  suspension  ropes.  Ail  adjuitmcnts  can  be  mode  from 
the  cradle  with  perfect  safety.  The  guy  lines  steady  the  boat 
to  loaie  citeat  and  pmmi  it  fram  iwin^ng  b  the  wUmL 

1U1  ddmoey  shafts  majr  be  meted  bjr  ialerml  scafoldiiic  only, 
or  by  a  eombtnation  of  cKtcmal  and  tntenal  sta^ng.  The  latter 
ff^^j.  method  is  often  adopted  when  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft 
5cam>w>  jj  designed  »ith  ornamental  brickwork,  string  courses, 
pandv  .,  and  it  is  important  that  this  work  should  be 
carcl  uil)  fmi  hud.  An  external  scaffold  ii  the  refore  carried 
up  until  plain  uork  not  more  tlian  2  or  bricks  thi'  k  is  reached, 
when  the  re.*nainder  can  be  completed  by  "  overhand  "  work  from 
•n  internal  scaffold.  The  oliM.'t»  nvadc  in  the  brickwork  on  the  inside 
are  lued  to  support  the  timbering.  For  the  reoair  of  tall  chiameyi, 
fight  bddtfs  arc  erected  one  above  the  other  oy  a  ttecplejack  «id 
his  assistants,  each  bcinR  l.ished  to  the  one  below  it  and  secured  to 
the  brickwork  by  do^j-licwki  driven  in  the  joints.  When  the  top 
of  the  chimney  is  rcichcd  lulk  timbers  arc  rai  i  d  by  pulleys  and 
laid  acrois  the  top.  I'rom  the^c  are  swung  cradles  from  which  the 
defective  work  is  made  good.  U  the  work  or  weather  demand  a  more 
stable  icafTold,  a  lieht  b at  strong  framework o(putloi(s  held  toeethcr 
with  iron  bolts  is  fixed  on  each  side  of  the  shaft  with  iron  holdfasts, 
and  a  platform  of  boaadaialaid  upon  them.  For  circular  chimneys 
pieoes  of  timber  ait  M  a  eum  to  fat  the  brickwork  ^e  c  Um  pcd  « i t  h 
iron  to  tha  gtttlogs  to  prevent  then  from  bending  when  the  bolta 


for  the 


toweie  the  weight  of  the  engine 


FIG.4. 


to  J  tor , 


Ir.  Er.c^land,  the  Factory  ajnd  Workshop  Act  of  ir>or  empowers 
the  sottctary  of  state  to  make  reg-jlations  respecting  any 
dangeroui  "  u..:  'nncry,  pl  vrit,  process,  or  descrip- 
tion of  manual  labour."   No  regulations  affecting  the 
trade  have  been  made,  however,  but  a  tnemorandum 
lined  ia  X90J  by  the  Home  Office  with  the  following 
I  fw  the  prannliaa  ef  loriMd  teddeirtt>-- 

I.  AH  working  plltfOfaas4bo%'c  the  heig'-.t  of  tn  ft.,  taken  from  the 
adjacent  ground  lewd,  dbontd,  before  employment  takes  pbcc 
tlMreoa,  be  provided  throughout  their  entire  length,  oa  tiM  OOtaide 
and  at  the  ends. 

(e)  with  a  pard  rail  fixed  at  a  height  of  1  ft.  6  in.  above  the 
scaiTold  beards.    0[icnings  may  be  left  for  workmen  to 

land  inn  the  ladder*  and  for  the  laadiag  of  oHtMielsi  . 


(t)  with  boards  fixed  so  that  their  bottom  edges  are  t 
or  abutting  to  the  acaflold  boards.  The  boards  so 
should  rise  above  ilMwarkiaKplaUiinB  not  IcM  than  Tina. 
Openings  nay  be  left  for  the laadiag  of  the  worhaea  nans 

the  ladders. 

J.  All  ■■  runs "  or  Nimilar  HNeas  of  communii  ation  l»-twcea 
dillerent  portions  o(  a  scaffcld  OT  building  should  be  not  le^.s  111.00 
18  in.  wide.  If  Bowpemd  of  two  or  more  boards  they  should  Ijc 
fastened  lc«cllicr  in  mch  a  manner  as  to  prevent  unequal  MCKing. 

3.  Scaflow  boards  forming  part  of  a  working  platform  should  be 
supported  at  each  end  by  a  putlog,  and  rfiould  not  proiect  more  than 
6  m.  beyond  it  unlc'-t  l.ippiNl  by  .mother  board,  which  should  loa 
partly  on  or  u\ it  ihc  s.ime  piitl<i'.;  and  (jartly  mioa pnthlgS Olhtf  than 
tliovt-  ii;i..n  which  the  -uj  iHirr.  .|  hoard  rcMs. 

In  -  Jill  ca'H'S  where  t!;o  n  itTold  boards  rest  upon  brackif-,  ile 
fon-Koini;  Fugt;cstion  should  read  as  if  the  word  bracket  replaced  the 
wonl  putlog. 

iV.fi.  Experiments  Imve  diosm  tint  a  board  with  not  more  than 

a  6  in  projectioo  over  a  putkg  can  be  considered  safe  f ram  trapping 

ur  tihing. 

4.  All  supports  to  centring  should  be  carried  from  a  solid  founda- 
tion. 

5.  In  places  where  the  scaffolJin:;  has  been  sublet  to  a  contractor, 
the  employer  slioutd  satisfy  him<4:ll,  tx-fore  allowing  work  to  proceed 
thereon,  that  the  foreKoinR  ?ut-;'e^tions  have  been  complied  with, 
and  that  the  material  uv.'d  in  the  construction  of  the  scaffold  is 

Kiund. 

Sec  I.  F.  Hurst.  TrtdtM'i  CupnUry;  A.  &  H.  Thatcher. 
ScoJcUiHt'  O-Bt.) 

SCitlA  MUOVA  rnuk.  Ktuk-AiatH,  ate  honn  aa  He* 

Ephesus,  a  well-protected  hairbour  on  tbe  west  coast  of  Asia 

Minor  in  the  vilayet  of  Aidin,  opposite  Samos.  The  si;c  of  the 
ancient  M.nrathcsiurn  is  close  by  on  the  S.  It  is  connecter!  wiih 
the  railway  station  of  Ayassoluk  by  a  diligence  service.  Before 
the  opening  of  the  Smyrna-.Vidin  railway  its  roadstead  was 
frcq'jented  by  vessels  trading  with  the  Anatolian  coast,  and 
it  has  often  been  proposed  to  connect  it  with  the  railway  system 
by  a  branch  line,  and  thus  eimbie  it  to  compete  with  Smyrna. 
In  the  absence  of  this  the  town  is  tepidly  on  tbe  dedina. 
The  popdatioa  it  not  over  700a  The  tnde  b  d  aaetdy  lecd 
interest.  QDi-  G.  H.) 

SCALD,  an  andent  Scandfaiavilaa  baid  who  tedted  or  sang  at 
feasts  com|x>sit)ons  in  honour  of  chiefs  and  famous  men  and  their 
deeds.  This  word  represents  the  Icel.  sk<ild,  Dan.  skald,  Swed. 
skjcld.  the  regular  term  for  a  poet.  Authoiitiis  differ  as  to  its 
derivation.  It  seems  certain  that  the  word  was  originally 
derogatory  in  sense;  some  connect  it  with  skilda,  a  pole,  on 
which  libels  were  ctit.  Others,  e.g.  Skcat,  refer  it  to  Swcd.  skallc, 
Icel.  skjalla,  to  make  a  loud  noise  or  clatter,  and  take  the  original 
sense  to  have  been  a  "  loud  talker."  This  wouM  Unk  the  word 
with  "  scold,"  to  nfl  at,  find  fault  with,  whidk  is  fanned 
"•i^Th  rffrfif.  rsT^  ttttHurf  rfAitfgit.  cf.  Giar-  nMin,  In  the  \ 


or  different  or^  is  the  wrt '*  sedd,"  to  him  w  l«{a(t  d»  dd^ 
or  flesh  by  hot  hquid  or  steam  (see  BveNS  AWD  Scalm):  also  to 
deaitse  an  object,  or  to  remove  hair,  bristles,  feathers  &c..  from  an 
animal,  by  exposure  to  moist  heat,  such  as  boiling  water,  steam.  &c. 
This  word  is  derived  from  tha  O.  Fr.  utaUa,  tuhamdtr,  mod. 
&*eiidcr,Lati  «walitoebtewaAwithhotewierM*a.«aiiito«.het). 

8CALB  (i)  A  small  thin  flake,  plate  or  sheD.  The  word  in 
O.  Eng.  is  sualt,  so  beatt-Ktale,  the  husk  or  pod  of  a  bean; 

cognate  forras  are  found  in  Ger.  SihJe.  O  H  G.  SctjJe,  from 
which  the  O  Fr.  «fii/c,  modem /tuic,  is  borrowed.  The  ultimate 
root  is  seen  in  the  closely  allied  '*  shtU,"  and  also  In  skull,  sc.i'p. 
shale  and  skill,  and  means  to  peel  off,  separate,  divide.  Ihe 
word  is  used  specifically  (i)  in  botany,  of  the  rudimentary  flake- 
like  leaf  forming  the  covering  of  the  leaf-buds  of  dcdduous  trees 
and  of  the  hmota  of  the  cone  in  conifers;  (a)  in  zootogy,  of  the 
fbt,  haid  ttnwtuice  of  the  eptdemis  or  eaioskcktop  in  fidM^ 
reptiles.  Thus  hi  kfathyotogy  the  eiiious  typca  of  soles  ai« 
classed  as  cycloid  (Gr.  tUkai,  drde),  where  the  gron-th  is  in 
layers,  equally  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  edges;  ctenoid 
(Gr.  «rij)>,  comb),  where  the  posterior  edge  is  tcxjthcd;  garioid 
(Gr.  tLva%,  shining),  with  a  hard  enamelled  surface  and  usually 
rhoml>oidaI  in  shape,  and  placcid  {Gr.  tXoJ,  tablet),  as  in  the 
ossified  papillae  of  the  cutis  of  the  shark.  In  reptiles  the  term 
is  applied  to  the  structures  which  form  the  covering  of  the  tna 
RfMileB. Miakcs and Uaards.  In  1  iiliUnnlmji  Ihiiihlillii  liwim 
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of  the  winirs  of  IrpiVioptcra  roosistsof  minu'-t*  s«"alt"i,  rcxV.y  m»U- 
fi'  Mtionsnt  hiiirs. < <j\ cTcil  %vr,h fine lincs.givir.;;  the  liriKht  tolimrs. 
Allot  be  r  form  ia  O.  Eng.  fc4Je  is  found  glo$»ing  the  Lai.  ianx, 
fiat  bowl  or  di»h,  and  is  thus  used  of  the  dishes  or  cups  of  a  balance 
(Moitx),  the  iaMmmeot  iueU  beine  «laa  called  "  scales." 

a.  Prapcfljr  a  ladder,  ffight  of  stcpt,  now  only  wed  in  the 
derived  "  scaling  ladder."  Tbc  vovi  ii  derived  fram  tbe  Let. 
arala  (originally  scandia,  from  teanStrt  to  ditnb).  There  m 
many  tran-i.  rrci!  senses  ol  the  ^vi  t,",  .  ;  the  (nstinp.sishing marks 
for  purp<:»i-4  <A  nuasurcnunl  ua  a  rule  or  oilier  measuring 
io'irunKiit ;  ht  iuc  .i  Rraiiuated  measure  or  a  s>  <.tem  of  pro- 
p^rti.-:n-i.l  mcLsurt-mt-.Ti  or  numeration,  and  particularly,  in 
ir  uMr.  ^  frrits  of  tonc^  .it  <lcfinite  MAodinl  iottfvik  (^ce  Bak- 
MOSY,  MisiCAL  Notation). 

SCALE  INSECT,  a  name  given  to  insects  belon^og  to  tlie 
{unity  Cecorfee  o(  the  hoaMptenuft  diviiion  of  Uw  Uemiplera 
and  derivlog  tbdr  name  from  the  fonnalioo  by  the  {emaka  of  a 
waxy  secretion  which  often  hardens  Into  a  protective  scale 
beneath  which  the  insects  live.  Honey-dew,  a  sweet  sticky 
iubilancc  is  ali:3  SL-crcU-ii  by  some  mtinbtrs  of  thi?  faniily.  The 
(emalts  art-  .'il^iiys  NvinKit-'SS,  L-.il  arc  proviJtd  \^itli  ar.tfnnac, 
legs  .11. ii  \v'--il-(ic-\\ mtiuth-p.iriL-..  In  some  cajts  tlii.-$e 
ocyaas  are  retained,  in  sornc  ihey  are  lu&t  in  the  encysted  con- 
dSlioL  Themates.cn  the contrary.althoughsonietimcswinglcss, 
OR,  as  a  fule,  provided  with  a  pair  of  large  (orcwings  and  greatly 
icdiHed  hiadirincs;  tlwir  antCBoae  and  legs  are  longer  than  in 
tbeoUxr  aes,  hat  the  mouth-parts  are  reduced  and  IwactinnlMB 
(•(«  EcoNoinc  EmtHiouicY). 

SCALIGER.  the  I..iiir.j/.i(l  n.tmc  of  the  grcal  Delia  Scala 
f.:..;uly  (><t  \ 'r.mjNA).  U  has  alio  been  borac  by  two  scholars 
of  cstraoritin.iry  eminence. 

I.  Ji/Lits  Caes-ve  ScAUCER  (1484-IS5S),  so  di«t!nguiih<*d  by 
his  learning  and  talents  that,  accordir^  to  K.  tic-  'I  huu,  no  one 
of  the  ancients  could  be  pl.tred  af>ove  him  and  the  age  in  which  be 
Eved  codd  not  show  his  rqu.\l,  w.is,  according  to  his  own  account, 
s  8Q0II  of  the  bouse  of  La  Scala,  for  a  huodred  and  fifty  years 
priacca  of  Vctooa,  and  was  bom  in  Mt*  at  tbe  castle  of  la 
Rocca  on  the  Lago  dc  Garda.  At  tbe  age  of  twelve  Us  IrlBiman 
the  emperor  Maximilian  placed  him  among  his  pages.  He 
remained  for  sc.cn'.ccn  jc.irs  in  the  sc-rvice  of  the  emperor, 
distinguishing  hiKiwIf  as  a  soMicr  .iTid  as  a  captain.  Rut  he  was 
unmindful  neither  i>i  lelt-  rs.  in  which  he  hail  the  most  cniincnl 
scholars  of  the  day  a-s  his  insirucrors,  nor  of  art,  which  be  studied 
with  considerable  success  umlcr  Albrecht  DUrer.  In  151*  at 
tbe  battle  o(  Ravenna,  where  his  father  and  elder  brother  were 
kiUedt  be  diq>Iayed  prodigies  of  valour,  and  received  the  highest 
fceaeui*  of  cUvaliy  fiom  his  imperial  cousin,  wbo  conferred 
vpoa  bim  wUh  bti  own  bands  tbe  spurs,  the  collar  and  the  eagle 
of  gold.  But  this  was  the  only  reward  he  obt.iinrd.  lie  Icfl 
the  service  oi  Maxiiiukin,  and  after  a  brief  cniplnymint  by 
another  kinsman,  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  he  decided  lo  quit  the 
military  life,  and  in  1514  entered  tis  a  student  at  the  university  of 
Bologna.  He  determined  to  take  holy  orders,  in  the  t\ixctaiion 
that  he  would  become  cardinal,  and  then  pope,  when  be  would 
wrest  from  the  \  cnctiar..s  his  principality  of  Verona,  of  tlddcft  the 
lepafalic  had  despoiled  bis  anccMan.  But,lbe«tgbbeaoaiigave 
op  thh  derifn,  tie  teniJned  at  the  imfvcnity  until  ist?.  The 
next  six  years  he  passed  at  thecastleof  Vico  Nuovo,  in  ricdmont, 
as  a  guest  of  the  family  of  La  Rovire,  at  first  dividing  his  time 
bttween  miUt.iry  cxpclilions  in  the  summer,  and  stculy,  chiefly 
of  Bicditmc  an.l  n.itural  history,  in  the  winter,  until  a  severe 
attack  of  rheumatic  gout  bmvj^jht  his  milil.iry  career  to  a  cloie. 
Henceforth  his  kfc  was  wboliy  devoted  to  study.  In  1525  he 
accompanied  M.  A.  de  U  Rov^re,  bishop  of  Agen,  lo  that  city  as 
hispbyBidaa.  Sucbistbeoutlineof  his  own  account  of  his  early 
ife;  It  was  not  into  some  time  after  bis  death  that  tbe  enemies 
of  hts  son  first  alleged  that  he  was  not  of  the  famOyof  La  Scala, 
but  was  the  son  of  Benedetto  Bordone,  an  illuminator  or  sflwwl- 
mjs;er  of  W  ror.a;  thai  he  w,\5  C'iucci!':ii  at  P.i'lu.i.  wt..  re  he 
loi-.k  Ihr  dr-ree  of  M  I)  ,  and  that  hi-s  story  oi  his  bte  and 
a.'3;cntjris  tx-fore  arri'.;iiK  at  .\gen  w.is  a  tissue  of  (aljles.  It 

cenawly  is  tuppotted  by  00  other  cvidcace  than  liis  owa  slate- 
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ments,  some  of  whit  h  arc  inconsistcrjt  with  well-asccrtaincd  fai  ts 
(see  below  nA  !'•!.). 

The  remaining  Ihiny-two  years  of  his  life  were  passed  almost 
wholly  at  Agen,  in  the  full  light  of  contemporary  history.  They 
were  without  adventure,  almost  without  incident,  but  it  was  in 
them  that  he  achieved  so  much  distinction  that  at  his  death  in 
1558  he  had  the  Ugbcat  sdenilfie  and  litetaqr  i^otaiioB  «f  any 
nan  In  Europe.  A  few  days  after  bis  anlvid  at  Agen  he  fdi  in 
love  with  a  champing  pri>han  of  thirte.n,  .\r.i!'ctie  de  Roqucs 
Lobej.ic.  iltr  friciidi objected  ici  Iter  itiatri.i;L:e  Ki;h  an  unknown 
adventurer,  but  in  1538  lie  h.id  o'jt.uned  s.)  hk:  ii  success  as  a 

p}i>  sician  that  the  objections  of  her  family  were  overcome,  and 
at  f<irty-five  he  married  Andietlc,  who  was  then  sixteen.  TIms 
marriage  proved  a  complete  succeu;  it  was  foUowod  Iqr  twenty- 
nine  years  of  almost  uniatemipted  hsppuMMt  and  by  the  bbfth. 
of  fifteen  cfaildrea. 

A  chsrie  of  hereby  h  tsjS,  of  whtdiheiiaaacqdttedhyhls 
friendly  Judges,  one  of  whom  was  his  friend  Amoul  Le  Fcrron, 
was  almost  the  only  event  of  interest  during  these  years, 
except  the  putilicaiion  of  his  IxxtLi,  and  the  quarrcU  ;ind 
criticii^ms  to  which  the  y  g.ive  Hse.  In  1551  he  printeii  hi*  first 
oration  against  iCrasmus,  in  diifence  of  Cicero  and  ilie  (  icercmians. 
It  is  a  piece  of  vigorous  invective,  displaying,  like  all  his  sub> 
sequent  writings,  an  astonishing  comnumd  of  Latin,  and  much 
brilliant  rhetoric,  but  fuU  of  vulgar  abuses  and  oompletdy 
missing  tlie  point  of  the  Cktnuianus  of  Ensnius.  Tbe  writerNi 
indignation  at  finding  it  treated  with  silciit  contempt  by  tho 
great  schdsr,  who  thoughtit  was  the  woric  of  a  personal  enemy— 
Alcander — causf  d  him  to  wnte  a  second  oration,  more  violent, 
more  abusive,  with  more  s-  if  glorification,  but  with  less  rcAl  merit 
than  the  first.  The  or.tiicias  were  followcl  by  a  pr(x!igious 
quantity  of  Latin  verse,  wiiiih  appearerl  in  successive  volumes 
m  I5J5.  1534,  1530.  1546  .ir.d  I'l";  of  tlie-jj,  a  friendly  critic, 
Mark  r.tttisnn,  is  obliged  to  approve  the  judgment  of  Huet, 
who  say.s,  "  par  ses  poesies  brutes  et  informcs  Scaliger  a  dcs> 
honort  le  Pamaaae  ";  yet  tbdr  nvmoeus  editions  show  that  they 
ooamMasiM  tbcnuelves  not  only  to  his  oontenqiefaffaa,  but  to 
sumecdfng  scliotars.  A  brief  tract  on  comic  metres  {De  eomtis 
dtwumiioitibus)  and  a  work  De  atusis  linguae  Latinae — the  earliest 
Latin  grammar  on  scientiiic  principle--,  .-.nd  fellnv.in;;  .1  :-■  ieft'fic 
method — were  his  only  other  purely  lilcriry  v.or'^s  puSh^licd  in 
his  lifetime.  His  PcdUc  appeared  in  1561  after  his  death. 
With  many  paradoxes,  with  many  criticisms  which  arc  below 
contempt,  and  many  indecent  displays  of  personal  .unmojity — 
especially  in  his  reference  to  £ticnne  Dolct,  over  whose  death  he 
gloated  with  brutal  malignity — it  yet  contains  acute  criticism, 
and  showed  for  the  finl  time  what  such  a  ticatiae  ought  to  ht^ 
and  how  ft  ought  to  bo  written. 

nut  it  IS  as  a  philosopher  and  a  man  of  science  that  J.  C. 
Scaliger  ought  to  be  judged.  Cl.issicsl  studies  he  regarded  as  an 
agreeable  relaxation  from  severer  purjuits.  V.  HitcvcT  the  truth 
or  fable  of  the  first  forty  years  of  his  Inc,  be  had  ceriainly  Veen 
a  clo«.e  and  accurate  ol(:-er\er,  and  had  made  himsell  aC(i  J,ii;i;cd 
with  many  curious  and  litllc-koown  phenomena,  which  he  had 
stored  up  in  a  most  tenacious  memory.  His  sdentific  writings 
are  all  in  the  form  of  oommcntaries,  and  it  was  not  until  his 
sevntieth  year  that  (with  the  cseeption  of  a  brief  tract  on  the 
De  insamniis  of  llipiwcrates)  he  felt  that  any  of  them  were 
sufficiently  complete  to  be  given  to  the  world.  In  1556  he 
printed  his  DiaJogue  on  tlie  D'  f!>:>:t:i  attributed  to  A'-l  to  le, 
.uid  in  IS 57  his  Extmuiwncs  on  ihc  v,<^:li  of  Jerome  Cardan, 
De  subliltlate.  His  other  scientific  works,  Commaitarits  on 
Theophnistus'  Dt  ccusis  planlanim  and  Aristotle's  UiH«ry  of 
Animals,  he  left  in  a  more  or  less  unfinished  State,  and  they  were 
not  printed  until  after  his  death.  They  are  all  marked  by  arrogant 
dogmatism,  violence  of  language,  a  constant  tendency  to  sdf- 
glorification,  strangely  comUncd  with  exieasive  real  knowledge, 
with  acute  reasoning,  with  an  observaikm  of  farts  and  details 
almost  unparalleled.  lint  he  is  ordc  the  ri  ,:i.ri'!  t  i.f  own 
time.  That  he  aniii  ip.itei!  in  any  !n.:nricr  lie  c;  Iji  ir.c  philo- 
sojihy  cannot  he  i ontendi  il ',  his  licii.iui' ,il  tuiUt.-,  ili-l  riut  led 
him,  Ukc  hu  contemporary  Konrad  von  Ce:>Lttr,  to  any  idea  of  a 
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natural  s>-stem  of  classification,  and  be  rejected  with  the  utmost 
arrogance  and  violence  of  langua^  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus. 
In  metapi^ytics  And  in  oatiaial  Jiictofy  Aristotle  «m  »  h«  to 
fans,  tad  tn  HMdidoe  Galea*  Imt  be  ms  not «  eleve  to  die  text 
or  the  details  of  dther.  He  has  tbonragUy  nastered  thdr 
principles,  and  is  able  to  see  when  his  masters  are  not  true  to 
tht  nibcK  >;s.  He  corrects  Aristotle  by  him5<:If.  He  is  in  that  stage 
of  kiifniiig  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  harmonize  the  written 
word  with  the  aclu;U  facts  of  nature,  and  the  result  is  that  his 
works  have  no  real  scicatitic  value.  Their  iiiter^t  is  only 
historical.  His  ExacUaticnes  upon  the  Dt  subtilUaU  of  Cardan 
(i  SS7)  is  the  book  by  which  Scaligcr  is  best  known  as  apluloeoplwr. 
Its  numerous  editions  bear  witness  to  its  popularity,  Mid  until 
the  .fiaal  fall  el  AristoUe's  phyaicB  it  continued  a  pOMllAr  tctt- 
book.  We  m  astoiridied  at  the  encyclopaedie  weiltn  of  lEBO«r> 
ledge  wliich  the  Ex^nitationet  di^lay,  at  the  vigour  of  the 
author's  style,  at  ilic  accuracy  of  his  observations,  but  arc  obliged 
to.  igrccwithG.Naudi  that  he  has  committed  more  faults  ihaii  he 
ha&  discovered  in  Cardan,  and  with  Charles  Nisard  that  his  object 
seems  to  l>c  to  deny  si!  that  Carrian  alSrms  and  to  affirm  all  that 
Cardan  denies.  Yet  Letbniti  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  recognize 
bim  as  the  best  modern  exponent  of  the  physics  and  metaphysics 
ol  Aristotle.  UcdicdatAgenoaUieaistof  October  1558. 

t.  yHxm  loSTmSoatCI*  (if4»*i6oQ),  the  greatest  scholar 
of  aaedeni  tinea*  waa  the  tooth  child  and  third  eon  of  Julius 
CSuear Scaliger and  An^tede  Roques  Lobejac.   Born  at  Agen 

in  1540,  he  was  sen!  when  twilve  years  of  src,  with  two  y<Mjnger 
brothers,  to  the  rolkpcof  Cuienne  at  Ronie.xiu,  then  under  the 
direction  of  Jean  Gclida.  \n  outbreak  of  the  plague  in  1555 
caused  the  boys  to  return  home,  and  for  the  next  few  years 
Joseph  was  his  father's  constant  companion  and  amanuensis. 
The  composition  of  Latin  verse  w^as  the  chief  amusement  of 
JuJiua  in  his  later  years,  and  he  daily  dlct«ted  to  bis  son  from 
eighty  to  ahiudied  lines,  and  sometimca  more.  Joetpb  was  also 
faquiitd  each  day  to  write  &  Latb  ihene  or  deduaation,  though 
in  other  respects  he  seems  tO  bMtbece  kft  tft  hitoem  devices. 
But  the  companionship  of  b»  father  was  worth  more  to  Joseph 
(han  anv  mere  inilruclion.  He  learned  from  him  to  be  not  a 
mere  scholar,  hut  something;  more — an  acute  obicrvcr,  never 
|(i-.infi  sipht  of  the  actual  world,  and  aiminfi  not  SO  much  at 
correcting  texts  as  at  laying  the  foundation  of  a  science  of 
hlstorial  critici.sm. 

After  his  lather's  death,  he  spent  four  years  at  the  university 
of  Paris*  leiiete  be  began  the  study  of  Greek  under  Turnebus. 
But  after  two  uoBths  he  Ibund  be  was  not  in  •  poaition  to  profit 
by  the  lectures  of  the  greatest  Giodt  acholar  of  the  tine.  He 
determined  to  teach  himself.  He  read  Homer  in  twenty-one 
days,  and  then  went  through  all  the  other  Greek  poets,  orators 
and  historians,  forming  a  Rrarnmar  for  himself  as  he  went  along. 
Fiom  Greek,  at  the  suggestion  of  G.  I'oitc!,  he  proceeded  to 
attack  Hebrew,  and  then  Arabic;  of  both  he  acquired  a  resjxxt- 
able  knowledge,  iliough  n^it  the  critical  mastery  which  he 
pnitfsard  in  Latin  .it.d  Greek.  The  name  of  Jean  Dont 
then  atood  as  high  as  Uiat  oi  Tiunebus  as  a  Gteek  scholar,  and 
far  bi^er  as  a  piofeiaor.  As  a  teacher  bo  was  able  not  only  to 
impart  knowledge,  but  ta  Idadte  cntbuaiaaoi.  It  l*as  to  Dorat 
that  Scaliger  owed  the  borne  which  he  found  for  the  neirt  thirty 
years  of  his  life.  In  isC'i  the  professor  recommended  him  to 
Louii  de  Chastoiftncr.  the  vounj;  lord  of  La  Roche  I'oiay,  as  a 
Conip,.nion  in  his  travels.  .\  clrj<.e  friendship  5pran(;  up  fietweon 
the  (WO  young  men,  winch  remained  unbroken  till  the  death  of 
Louis  in  I59S'  The  travellers  first  went  to  Rome.  Here  they 
iound  Marc  Aoloine  Muretus,  who,  when  at  Bordeaux  and 
Touhmae,  bad  been  a  great  favoorite  and  occasional  visitor  of 
lulhia  Caenr  tt  Agen.  Unvctrn  hob  locogniaed  Scaliger's 
merits,  and  tntredtieed  hfm  to  all  the  men  that  were  worth 
knowing.  After  visiting  a  large  part  of  Italy,  the  travellers 
passed  to  Engt.mii  and  Scotland,  takinR  as  it  would  seem  La 
Roche  F'o.'av  on  t^<  ir  w.iy,  inr  Scalij^er's  [treface  to  his  first  book, 
the  Conjcclanta  in  Varronem,  ia  dated  there  in  December  1 564. 
Sraliger  foimed  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  English.  Their 
inhmnm  dniMsition,  and  infaoqritAble  Keataient  of  loreigaas« 


especially  imprcued  him.  He  was  also  disappointed  in  finding 
few  Greek  manuscripts  and  few  learned  men.  It  was  not  utitil 
a  much  later  period  tlutt  lie  Iwcanie  intimate  with  Richard 
Thompson  nd  other  EnglishnMii.  in  the  oDune  of  bis  tiaveb 
be  iiad  beoone  •  Protestant.  On  bis  return  to  Frsoce  be  tpaA 
three  years  with  the  CTiastafKnert,  accompanying  them  to  their 
difTercnt  chateaux  in  Poitou,  as  the  ciilis  thcri'.  il  war  required. 
In  1570  he  accepted  the  i[',v!ia;ion  o:  Cujia,  and  proceciled  to 
\'alence  to  study  jurij[!ruiJence  under  the  greatest  living  ji;nst. 
iiere  he  remained  three  years,  prohtiug  not  only  by  the  lectures 
but  even  more  by  the  library  of  Cujas,  which  fdled  no  fewer  tban 
seven  or  eight  rooms  and  included  five  bundred  manuscripts. 

Ilia  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew-^oeuning  as  he  was  about 
toacmmpaaiyUie  lushapof  ValenceoBBaembasw  toPolaad — 
Induced  mm  with  other  Huguenots  to  ictire  to  Geneva,  wbcM 
he  was  received  with  open  arms,  and  was  appointed  a  professor 
in  the  academy.  He  lectured  on  the  Organon  of  Aristotle  and 
the  Dr  firiihus  of  Cirero  with  much  satisfaction  to  the  sl--:dcnts 
but  with  little  to  himself,  lie  hated  Iwturinijf,  and  '.'..is  t>c=rcd 
with  the  importunities  of  the  fanatical  preachers;  and  in  is74 
he  returned  to  France,  and  made  his  home  for  the  next  twenty 
yeare  with  Chastaigner.  Of  his  life  during  this  period  we  have 
interesting  detaila  and  notices  in  the  LtUru  framtaitet  inidius 
de  Joseph  Sodigtr,  edited  by  M  Tamiaey  de  Lanoque  (Agen, 
1 881).  Constauiy  noviog  tbraugb  Poitou  and  the  Limousin, 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  dvit  war  required,  octnsiioiially  taking 
his  turn  as  a  f^wnrti,  at  least  on  one  occasion  tr.iiline  a  pike  on  an 
e^peJi;ion  apiciiist  the  Leapucrs,  with  no  acccis  to  libraries, 
and  fre(^uenlly  scpuraled  even  from  his  own  books,  his  life 
during  this  period  scerris  mo&l  unsuited  10  study.  He  had,  how- 
ever, what  -Ml  few  contem|>orary  scholars  possessed  leisure, 
and  freedom  from  |)ccuniary  cares.  It  was  during  this  period  of 
his  life  that  he  composed  and  published  the  books  which  showed 
that  with  him  n  new  school  of  historical  criticism  had  arisen. 
His  editions  of  the  Cataleela  (1  $75),  of  Featus  (1 S7S),  of  CatoUiisv 
Tibullusand  Pnpenius  (1577),  are  the  work  of  a  man  who  not 
only  writes  Ixwlts  of  instruction  for  learners,  but  Is  detcrmiited 
himself  lo  discover  the  real  meaning  at.  1  forte  of  hi',  author. 
He  was  tht:  I'lrst  t<j  lay  down  and  «l'i''y  sound  rules  of  criiiasm 
and  emend.ition,  and  to  ch-^n^e  textual  crilin'sm  from  a  series 
of  haphazard  guesses  into  a  ''  talionai  pnxKdure  subject  toiixed 
laws  "  (Pattison).  But  these  works,  while  proving  Scaliger's 
right  to  the  foremost  place  among  his  contemporaries  as  Latin 
scholar  and  critic,  did  not  go  beyond  mere  Kholarship.  It  was 
reserved  for  bis  edition  of  Mauilius  ( t  S79),  and  his  De  emmdttim* 
temporwm  (1583),  to  revoluUoaize  all  the  received  ideas  «f 
ancient  chronology— toshow  that  ancient  history  is  not  confined 
to  that  of  the  Greelts  ,and  Romans,  but  also  comprises  that  of 
the  Teriians,  the  Batiylonians  and  the  Egyptians,  hitherto 
ncglerte>l  as  absolutely  worthlcs^s,  and  that  of  the  Jew-j,  hitherto 
treated  as  a  thing  aj)art,and  that  the  historical  nr.rrativcs  and 
fragmentsof  each  of  these,  and  their  several  systems  of  cluonology, 
must  be  critically  compared,  if  any  true  and  general  COOCluripHS 
are  to  be  reached.  It  is  this  wlikb  places  Scaliger  on  00  ini. 
measurably  higher  an  eminence  than  any  of  Ms  oontempMarica^ 
Yet,  while  the  schobnta  of  bia  tbne  admitted  his  pie^mbcncc, 
neither  they  nor  those  who  innnedistHy  followed  seem  to  have 
appreciated  his  real  merit ,  but  lobave  consirlercd  his  emcndatory 
criticism,  and  his  .skill  in  Greek.  ,as  conitiiutir.g  \\h  claim  to 
special  greatness.  His  commentary  on  Manilius  is  rtally  a 
treatise  on  the  a&tronomy  of  the  ancients,  and  it  forms  an 
introduction  to  the  De  emendatione  temporum,  in  which  be 
examines  by  the  light  of  modern  and  Copernican  science  the 
ancient  system  as  applied  to  epochs,  calendars  and  computatJoos 
of  time,  shooniig  upon  what  principles  tb^  were  based. 

In  the  remaining  twenty-four  years  of  bb  Sfe  he  at  oooe 
corrected  and  enlarged  the  basis  which  he  had  laid  in  tlie  Dti 
emendatione.  With  inrrcdibk-  patiencf,  sometimes  with  a 
happy  audacity  of  cor'.jei'ure  which  ir-eif  is  almost  genius, 
he  succeeded  in  reconstructing  the  lost  (  /;r.mi</<-  of  Eusebius— 
one  of  the  most  precious  rt  rr  .iin'-.  of  inliquily,  and  of  the  highest 

value  for  socaent  chronolo^.  Thia  be  printed  in  1606  in  bin 
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fkciMiMw  ImftniMt  in  vhicli  he  CTlkirtfjt  vMtand  ud 
■mafcd  cvcrjr  dtnndogiod  idie  caUnt  w  CnA  «r  Latin. 
When  in  1 590  Lipsius  relired  from  Leiden,  the  university  and 
its  protecton,  the  tlaies-Kcncral  of  Holland  and  the  prince  of 
Orange,  resolved  toobtain  Sc.iligcr  as  his  successor.  H<-  dt  rlim-fl 
their  offer.  He  hated  IcclunnK,  and  there  were  those  among 
his  friends  who  erroneously  bchevcd  that  with  the  success  of 
Henry  IV.  learning  would  ilourtsh,  and  Protestantism  be  no  bar 
to  advanccnent.  The  invitation  was  renewed  in  the  nut 
Aatiering  oiannei  a  year  later.  Scaligcr  would  not  be  required 
to  leaure.  The  uoivenity  «dy  whbed  for  his  presence.  He 
would  be  ia  all  icspecu  the  nMHtar  o(  Jik  time.  This  offer 
Sctlifer  piovisioiully  accepted.  Abont  the  middle  of  1593  he 
started  for  Holland,  where  he  passed  thcreniainini;  thirteen  years 
of  his  life,  never  reluming  to  France.  His  reception  at  Leiden 
was  all  that  he  could  wish.  A  handsome  income  was  aisured 
to  him.  He  was  treated  with  the  highest  consideration.  His 
rank  as  a  prince  of  Verona  was  recognised.  Placed  midway 
between  The  Hague  and  Amsterdam,  he  was  able  lo  obtaiti, 
besides  the  learned  circle  of  Leiden,  the  advaotafes  of  the  best 
todety  <i<  both  these  capitals,  for  ScaUgcr  waa  no  bemit 
boried  untaag  hb  books;  be  ma  fond  of  aodal  btoconise 
aad  was  liimadf  a  good  talker. 

For  the  fm  seven  yean  of  his  reddence  at  Ldden  Us  reputa- 
llDa  Wis  at  its  highest  firjii-.t.  Hi^  literary  dictatorship  was 
on<jue«>!ionLd.  From  hii  ihionc  at  Leiden  he  ruled  the  learned 
wor'rl,  a  word  from  him  could  make  or  mar  a  rising  reputation; 
and  he  wa5  surrounded  by  young  men  eager  to  listen  to  and  profit 
by  his  conversation.  He  encouraged  Crotius  when  only  a  youth 
of  sixteen  to  edit  Capella;  the  early  death  of  the  younger  Dou2a 
be  wept  as  that  of  a  beloved  son;  Oanid  Heiasius,  from  being 
his  favourite  iMipQ»  becaaie  bJa  noit  intimato  friead.  But 
Scaliger  bad  made  muMnos  canaies.  He  hd«d  %nonaee, 
but  he  hated  still  more  hatf-lcaming,  and  meet  of  all  dishonesty 
in  argument  or  in  quotation.  Himself  the  soti!  of  honour  and 
tri:lh(i;!ncj.s,  he  had  no  tolr'.ition  for  the  disingenuous  .irgumtnts 
and  the  mis-statements  of  f.icts  of  those  v.ho  wrote  to  sujiporl 
a  theory  or  to  dtfcnd  an  urisound  caubC.  lli>  fnir.gent  s.ircasms 
were  soon  carried  to  the  persons  of  whom  they  were  uttered,  and 
his  pen  was  not  less  bitter  than  his  tongue.  He  resembles  his 
father  in  his  arrogant  tone  towards  tliote  whom  he  despises  and 
those  whom  he  hates,  and  he  deapliM  and  haica  all  who  differ 
irambim.  IfeisflOMdouaof hiapoi»er,aadaotaIiM]niiiiffidcatly 
caatioMorniideadygcatleiatueMCCiie.  Nor  «aa  he  always 
right.  He  trusted  much  to  his  memory,  which  was  occasfamally 
treacherous.  His  emendations,  if  frequently  happy,  were  some- 
times absu.'il  In  laying  the  foundations  of  a  science  of  ancient 
chronology  he  relied  sometimes  upon  groundless,  sometimes 
even  upon  absurd  hypotheses,  frequently  upon  an  imiH-rfcct 
induction  of  facts.  Sometimes  he  misunderstood  the  astronomical 
science  of  the  aodeDlik  sometimes  that  of  Copernicus  and  Tycho 
Bcahe.  Aad  ho  «as  no  mathematician.  But  his  eaemics  were 
■at  mtnif  ihmt  irfme  emm  he  had  exposed  and  whose 
haadStjr  he  had  cnited  by  the  violenM  of  Ua  lamnafB  The 
toidto  of  his  system  of  historical  crittclHB  had  been  advove  to 
the  Catholic  cuntroversialists  and  to  the  authenticity  of  many 
of  the  documents  ujxjti  w  Kith  tlity  had  been  accustomed  to 
rely.  The  Jesuits,  who  aspired  to  he  the  source  of  all  scholarship 
andcriiicism,  perceived  thai  the  writingsandaulhority  of  Scaliger 
were  the  most  formidable  barrier  to  their  claims.  It  was  the  day 
of  Gtmversions.  Murctus  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  professed 
the  Strictest  urthodox>-;  J.  LipdUB  had  been  reconciled  to  the 
Glnidi  of  Borne;  Caaaubon  was  supposed  to  be  wavering; 
bat  Scaliger  waa  kaewn  to  be  bopdeis,  sad  as  loiit  as  his 
supremacy  was  unquestioned  the  Protestants  had  the  victory 
in  learning  and  scholarship.  A  determined  attempt  must  be 
made,  if  no"  to  ji;s«  er  his  criticisms,  ot  to  disprove  his  statements, 
yet  to  attack  him  as  a  man,  and  to  desuoy  his  rcpuution. 
This  wAa  BD  aoqr  talk,  for  his  Boial  diaiactsr  was  sboohitaly 

After  sevenJ  aowllys  sttadw  hythe  JawiH  par^^t^which 


i6uj  a  new  aad  bmk*  ancoessftd  attesipt  was  made.  Scaligerla 
weak  point  waa  hb  pride.  IniSM^iBaaevOhoitrforhishqipi- 

ness  and  his  reputation,  be  puUiaihed  his  Epistola  de  vetuslaU 
el  sptendort  genlit  ScaJigerae  et  J.  C.  Sealigeri  vUa.  In  1607 
("j.isp.ir  Scioppius,  then  in  the  scr\icc  of  the  Jesuits,  whom  he 
aticrwards  so  bitterly  libelled,  published  his  Sctilisfi"  hypO' 
botimiirui  ("  The  Supposititious  Scaliger  "),  a  quarto  volume  of 
more  than  four  hundred  pages,  >»Titten  with  consummate  ability, 
in  an  admirable  and  incisive  style,  with  the  entire  disregard  for 
truth  which  Scioppius  always  displayed,  and  wiih  all  the  power 
of  his  accomplished  sarcasm.  Every  piece  of  scandal  which 
could  be  caked  together  rapecting  ScaUger  or  hia  family  b  to 
be  found  there.  The  author  prafeaies  to  point  out  live  hundrrd 
lies  in  the  Epistota  de  xtluUate  of  Scaliger,  but  the  main  argu- 
ment of  the  book  is  to  show  the  falsity  of  his  pretensions  to  he 
of  the  family  of  La  Scala,  and  of  the  narrative  of  his  father's 
early  life.  "  No  stronger  proof,"  says  Mark  Pattison,  "  can 
he  given  of  the  inprcfsions  produced  by  this  powerful  philippic, 
dedicated  lo  the  defamation  of  an  individual,  than  that  it  has 
been  the  source  from  which  the  biography  of  Scaliger,  as  it  now 
stands  in  our  biographical  ooUectwns,  has  mainly  flowed." 
To  Scaliger  the  blow  was  crusUng.  Whatever  the  case  as  lo 
Julius,  Joseph  had  undoubtedly  heUeved  himaelf  a  prince  of 
Verona,  and  in  hb  Bptttela  bad  put  forth  with  the  most  perfect 
good  faith,  and  without  inquiry,  all  that  he  h.id  heard  from  his 
father.  He  immediately  wrote  a  reply  to  Stiopjjius,  entitled 
Confulatio  Jabulae  Burdonum.  It  is  written,  for  Scaligcr,  with 
unusual  moderation  and  gocwl  taste,  but  perhaps  for  that  very 
reason  had  not  the  .suet  ess  which  its  author  wished  and  even 
expected.  In  the  opinion  of  the  highest  authority,  Mark  Pattison, 
"  as  a  refutation  of  Scioppius  it  a  most  complete  but  there 
an  certainly  grouoda  lot  dimeating,  though  with  diffidence, 
from  tbb  judgmeal.  Scaliger  oadoubtedly  nowstbat  Scioppius 
committed  more  blunders  than  he  oofrected,  that  his  book 
literally  bristles  with  pure  lies  and  baseless  calumnies;  but  he 
dix-s  not  succce<l  in  adducing  a  single  proof  cither  (if  his  iiher's 
descent  from  the  La  Scala  family,  or  of  any  single  e\'i  nt  -i '  rr.ited 
by  Julius  as  happening  to  himself  or  an>'  nunil  i  r  (A  this  f.imily 
prior  to  his  arrival  at  Agen.  Nor  does  he  even  attempt  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  crucial  point,  which  Scioppius  had  proved, as  far  as  a 
negative  can  be  proved— namely,  that  William,  the  last  prince 
of  Verona,  had aoaonNldldas,  the  alleged  grandfather  of  Julius, 
nor  indeed  any  son  who  eooU  have  beca  auch  giandlaiher. 
But  whether  complete  or  not,  the  CnijWelfe  had  no  success; 
the  attack  of  the  Jesuits  was  successful,  far  more  ao  than  they 
could  possibly  have  hoped.  Scioppius  was  wont  to  boast  that 
his  book  had  killed  Scaliger.  It  certainly  embittered  the  few 
rcn:aintng  months  of  his  life,  and  it  is  not  improl.jl  le  that  the 
mortification  which  he  sutTered  may  have  shortened  his  days. 
The  Confulatio  w.is  his  lost  work.  Five  months  after  it  appeared, 
"on  the  3ist  of  January  1600,  at  four  in  the  morning,  he  fcU 
asleep  in  Heinsius's  arms.  The  aspiring  spirit  aaoended  befote 
the  Infinite.  The  moat  richly  stored  intellect  whidi  had  ever 
spent  ftaelf  In  acquiring  knowledge  was  in  the  pracnoe  of  the 
Oudident  **  (Putisoa). 

Of  Joseph  Scaliger  the  only  biognplw  in  any  way  adcipiste  b 
that  of  Jacob  Bernayt  (Berlin,  iSSS).  It  was  KViewcd  by  Mark 
Pattison  in  the  Quarlirty  Reticw,  vol.  cviii.  (iflte),  lince  reprinted  in 
the  Eiiays,  t.  (1880),  I32-I9S.  Pattison  had  made  many  manuicript 
collections  for  a  life  of  Josi'ph  Scaligcr  on  a  much  more  extensive 
scale,  vvhi<  h  lie  left  unfinished.  In  writing  the  alxjve  article.  I'lO. 
fcs.sor  C  hristie  had  access  to  and  made  much  use  of  these  MSS., 
which  include  a  life  of  Julius  Caesar  Scalifjcr.  The  fragments  of  the 
life  of  Joseph  Scaligcr  have  been  printed  in  the  EfS«yi,  i.  196-24]. 
For  the  life  of  Jowph.  besides  the  kttcn  pubUilwd  by  M.  Tamiaey 
de  Larroque  (Agen,  18S1).  the  two  oU  oollcctlons  ef  Larin  ana 
French  letters  and  the  two  SctdifxnM  are  the  most  important 
sources  of  information.  For  the  fife  ol  Julius  Caesar  the  letters 
rdiird  by  hi*  son,  thone  subtequently  published  in  l6jo  by  the 
PrL  -iilr  nt  de  Maussae,  the  Sialtgerana,  and  his  own  writinR",  which 
are  full  ol  autobioeraphicaf  matter,  are  the  chief  authorities.  M.  de 
Bourouss/-  de  Lattorc't  Etud*  tur  JuUt  Ctscr  de  Lescalt  (Agen, 
i860)  and  NL  .MaKcn't  Documtntt  tur  Jidiut  Caefar  Staliger  n  M 
familU  (Agen.  tSy)  add  important  details  for  the  lives  of  bo'.'' 
father  ajKraon.  The  lives  by  Charles  Nisard— that  of  Julius  in 
U$  (gBffiehari  d»  la  rtftMiym  du  kutut  and  that  of  jTssepb  >a 
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SCALP— SCALPING 


Lt  Triunmrat  lUUrairt  au  uitiimt  %iicle — are  CQually  unworthy  of 
tiwir  KiitlMr  and  their  wbjecta»  Jitliui  is  limply  held  up  to  ridicule, 
while  the  life  o(  Jo*cph  ii  atmoet  wholly  ba^ed  on  the  book  o(  Srtop- 

ftiui  and  the  ScaUfemna.  A  complete  lut  of  the  works  of  JciM:ph  will 
>e  found  in  his  life  by  Bcmay*.  See  alto  J-  t^-  Sandys.  Ihitory  of 
Clauual  SckcUrtktp,  il  (1908),  199-204.      (K.  C.  C;  J.  E.  b.*) 

tCAIP  (O.  Dutch  ukdptt  «  shell),  in  anatoioy.  the  whole 
etnreriogof  thetopof  theheadhonlheikbktotbe  bone.  Five 
layers  arc  recognizc<l  in  the  scalp,  and  these,  from  without 

inward,  arc:  (1)  skin,  (j)  superficial  fatcia,  (j)  aponeurosis  or 
epiLrauiuin,  f,j)  lymfh  span-,  '  :  [h  ri'  r,li  uiii  or  \h  tk  rjnii;n!. 

The  skin  of  the  sial[)  is  llmk  aiul  rciiiarkaMc  for  llic  Iari;o 
nun-.bcr  of  hair  follitUs  contained  in  il.  'I  lio  >up<  rricial  fascia 
ConM»l»  of  dense  Lundlcs  of  librous  li.s^iuc  whith  pass  from  the 
skin  to  the  ihirJ  layer  or  aponeurosis  and  1/ind  itic  twosiructurcs 
together  so  closely  that  when  one  of  them  is  moved  ihc  other 
must  needs  be  moved  too.  The  fibrous  bundles  arc  separated 
by  peUcts  ol  Cat,  and  it  is  in  this  second  layer  that  the  vessels 
and  nerves  of  the  scalp  an  found.  Here,  tt  dsewheie,  the 
vcs5c!s  arc  arteries,  veins  and  lymphatics,  and  the  arteries  are 
specially  remarkable,  firstly,  for  their  tortuosity,  which  is  an 
a  IjpMtion  to  so  movable  a  ['.irt;  si-condty,  for  I  heir  anastomos- 
ing across  ihc  mid.lU  line  wi;h  ifu  ir  ti  llow.-;  of  the  opposite  side, 
aa  arrangcmciil  which  is  \va  u  u  .1  in  thr  liody;  and,  thirdly,  for 
the  fact  thai,  when  cut,  tluir  luds  arc  hiM  open  by  the  dense 
fibrous  tissue  already  spokto  of,  so  that  bkrdin;;;  is  more  free  in 
the  scalp  than  il  is  from  arteries  of  the  same  si^c  elsewhere  in  the 
body. 

The  vctnt  do  iu>t  follow  tlw  twists  of  the  arteries  but  ma  a 
•traight  coofse;  for  this  reason  there  b  often  a  coosidereble 

distance  between  an  artery  and  its  companion  vein.  Accotn- 
panying  the  veins  arc  the  larger  lymphatic  vessels,  though  there 
are  nolymphatic  Rlari.l  - .u  tual'.y  in  i!i.-M  .i!p.  From  the  forehead 
re!;ion  the  lymphaliis  accoinp.iny  ifu'  l.u  ial  vein  liown  the  side 
of  the  face  and  usuallyrcach  ihur  !.r -t  glandinthc  submaxillary 
region,  so  that  in  the  case  of  a  poisoned  wouivl  of  the  forehead 
Synpathetic  swelling  or  suppuration  would  take  place  below  the 
Jaw.  From  the  region  of  the  temple  the  lymphatics  dr.ain  into  a 
small  l^d  I>'ing  just  in  front  of  the  ear,  while  those  from  the 
Mgion  behind  the  ear  drain  into  aone  gjands  lying  close  to  the 
mastoid  piooesa.  In  the  ocdpltal  lei^asmall  gland  (or  glands) 
is  found  at  the  edfe  of  the  scalp  close  to  the  point  at  which  the 
occipital  artery  reaches  it,  ih.it  is  to  say  about  a  third  of  the 
d.  tancc  from  the  cxtern.d  occipital  pmiubeiaBGe  tO  the  tip  ol 
ttic  mastoid  process  (see  Skill). 

The  nerve  supply  of  the  scalp  in  its  anterior  part  is  from  the 
hflb  cranial  or  irigeminil  nerve  (sec  Nerves,  Cra.vial);  in  the 
forehead  region  the  suprntroclilcar  and  supraorbital  branches 
come  out  of  the  orbit  from  the  first  or  o]>hihalmic  division  of  the 
fifth,  while  farther  back,  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  temporal 
legion,  the  temporal  branch  of  the  second  or  maxfllary  division 
of  the  latte  nerve  b  found.  Farther  hack  still,  bi  front  of  the 
ear,  is  the  area  of  the  auriculotemporal  nerve,  a  branch  of  the 
third  or  mandibular  division  of  the  fifth  cranial. 

Behind  the  car  the  s'  ;.!;>  i;,  supplied  with  scn'^ition  by  two 
branches  of  the  cervical  plexus  of  nerves,  the  pri  it  auririil..r 
and  the  small  occipital  {hx  Nr.Rvr.s.  SriNAL),  while  behi:id  ihc^e, 
and  reaching  as  far  as  the  mid  line  jiosteriorly.  the  great  occipital, 
derived  from  the  posterior  primary  division  of  the  second  cervical 
nerve,  is  distributed.  Sometimes  the  posterior  primary  division 
of  the  third  cervical  nerve  reaches  (he  scalp  itill  nearer  the 
middle  line  behind. 

The  third  l.iycr  of  the  scalp  or  epicranium  is  fiormed  by  the 
two  fleshy  bellies  of  the  occipito-lrontalismusck  and  the  flattened 
tendonor  aponrijrosis  between  them.  Of  these  two  bellies  the 
anterior  {jf^.it.ilis)  is  ihc  lirger,  and,  when  it  acts,  throws  the 
skin  of  the  forehead  into  those  transverse  puckers  which  atc- 
charactcrislic  of  a  puz.^led  frame  of  tiiind.  The  much  smal'.  r 
(oc<'i^i/j/ir  or  posterior)  tn-lly  u^i.'.-'l!y  mi  rely  fix'-s  the  aponeurosis 
for  the  fronttJis  to  aci,  though  some  people  hav-e  the  power  of 
alternately  oonlracting  the  two  muKlcs  and  so  wagging  their 
fcalpa  backward  and  forward  as  mookeya  do.  Both  fleshy 


bellies  of  the  occipito-frontalis  arc  innervated  by  the  seventh  or 
facial  nerve  which  supplies  all  the  inu>clts  of  cxprc5>i<<n 

Deep  to  the  occipilo-f runtalis  and  iis  aponeurosis  or  epic  ra  luum 
is  ihe  fourth  layer,  which  consists  of  very  lax  areolar  tissue 
constituting  what  is  now  known  in  anatomy  as  a  lymph  space. 
The  length  and  ladty  of  this  tissue  aUow  great  freedom  of  move- 
ment to  the  more  aivetiiciallayeta,  and  ills  this  Uycr  which  aa 
torn  through  when  a  Red  Indhin  scalps  his  tan.  So  lax  is  Iho 
tissue  here  that  any  collection  of  blood  or  pus  is  quickly  dis- 
tributed throughout  its  whole  area,  and,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  tension  as  well  as of  nccvt*.  Very  Uttk pain aoooBipnnica any 

sui  h  i  llusion. 

Tlie  lilih  and  deepest  layer  of  ihttfslp  ti  the  ptricr.znium  or 
the  external  periosteum  of  the  skull  bones.  This,  uniii  the 
sutures  of  the  skull  close  in  middle  life,  is  continuous  with  the 
dura  mater  which  forms  the  internal  periosteum,  and  for  this 
reason  any  anbpericranial  effusion  is  Iocali<cd  to  the  area  ol  the 
skuU  bone  over  which  it  happens  to  Ue.  MereevcTt  any  sup- 
purative process  may  extend  through  the  suturea  to  the  meBingc* 
of  the  brain.  (F.  G.  P.) 

Sur[cry  of  Ikt  Scalp. — In  connexion  with  the  treatment  of  sursical 
and  other  wounds  M  the  scalp,  it  used  to  be  thought  that  ic  was 
dangerous  to  treat  them  by  suturing,  becuwe  of  the  risk  of  the 
intervention  of  absoets  or  erysipclaa.  Now  that  one  know*,  how- 
c%-er,  that  thete  two  condition*  aie  dependent  upon  the  pnnence 
of  (cptic  micro^rganitm*.  the  surgeon  deal*  with  the  *falp  a»  «uh 
other  parts  of  the  Iwdy,  cleansing  the  surface  Im  (Mre  pcrfurmin^  an 
operation  upon  it,  anddoint:  his  best  to  free  the  region  of  all  germ* 
when  he  is  called  ufwn  to  treat  a  wound  already  inflietcd  on  it. 
UnlcM  tite  surgeon  could  render  the  acalp  aseptic,  it  would  be  almo*C 
impos§ible  for  him  to  undertake  any  opersiioa  upon  the  interior  of 
the  «kull.  Before  o(irning  the  skull,  tncrrfofC,  the  scalp  is  cleanly 
sha\c»!  and  de.ilt  vMih  by  tur]>enii.-M?,  «oap  and  water  and  other 
antiM'piir*.  .'\  l.ir,;r  hor^c  shix-  shaiie<l  flap  is  then  lurni<l  down 
by  an  incision  ru'lu  to  ihc  [mnc,  and  on  the  conclusion  of  the  opera- 
tion the  ll.ip  i*  replar  ed  in  (^(siiion  and  sccureti  by  itiiehrv 

As  the  result  of  septic  infection  by  an  accidental  wound. abscess 
is  likely  to  form  beneath  the  scalp,  and  if  it  is  left  to  H— *fT  ia  Me 
unchecked  it  may  detach  a  larsc  area  of  the  scalp.  As  soon,  there* 
fore,  as  it  is  thought  that  matter  ia  formiag  beiisath  the  scalp,  aa 
incision  shouM  be  made  down  to  the  bone,  and  prevlsian  taliM  for 
in?  !rin'i  free  drainage. 

.\,:r.i  ii{  the  scalp  are  Ix-it  treated  by  eleetroly«i*  or  fiy  removal 
by  dis<4-ction.  If  (hey  arc  supplied  by  Urge  DUiod-vcsscU.  each 
artery  thould  be  under-pinned  or  tied  Iwfore  the  icmoval  tqr  dis* 
section  is  undertaken. 

SeiicitMU  rysfi  of  the  scalp  should  be  removed  by  incision  tinder 
the  ccher-*ptay  whilst  they  are  still  small,  the  whole  of  the  cyst- 
wall  being  torn  out,  for  unless  the  cyst  is  entirely  rcmovid,  the 
tumour  is  likely  to  reform.  If  the  sebaceous  cyst  is  lett  it  may 
cause  a  thinning  tjf  i!-.e  o. e^!>i^^;  skin  and,  eflo.linK  its  own  dis- 
charge, may  ("s  iinic  the  i:r>e  ■  ilirc.ni.-  f  .ij  i;iijr,i;  ion.  In  some 
ca'e«  the  chrnnu  ali^cevs  o!  a  stUiteous  e>  st  becomes  the  slarting- 
p<jint  of  malignant  disease.  (II.  O.*) 

SCALPING,  the  custom  of  removing  tlie  skin  of  the  skull, 
with  hair  attached.  Though  generally  associated  with  the  North 
American  Indians,  the  practice  has  ben  common  in  Europe* 
Asia  and  Africa.  The  oindcrlyiag  Itou  ts  of  thnflar  mutilatioBa 
of  those  slain  in  battle,  is  the  warrior's  wish  to  preserve  a  portable 
proof  or  trophy  of  his  prowess.  Scalping  was  the  usual  form  of 
mutilation  from  the  earliest  times.  HercMlotus  (iv.  0.|)  describes 
the  practice  among  the  Scythians.  The  M-hi  F.mmanucl  H.  D. 
Don-encch  {Snen  Years'  Residence  in  the  Great  Peserl  cf  Scr'.k 
America,  ch.  30)  quotes  the  dccaltare  of  the  ancient  Germans, 
the  capUln  el  eutem  dclrakere  of  the  code  of  the  \'isigoths,  and 
the  Annals  of  Flodoard,  to  prove  thai  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
the  Franks  stjQ  scalped  about  A.D.  879.  In  Africa  It  was,  and 
doubtless  is,  as  prevalent  aa  are  all  barbarous  mutilations. 

Among  the  North  American  Indfaus  scalping  was  always  in 
the  nature  of  a  rite.  It  was  common  to  those  tribes  cast  61  the 
Rorky  Mountains,  in  the  south-west  and  upper  Columbia; 
but  unknown  app.irciitly  among  the  Eskimo,  along  the  north- 
V  I  ',1  coast,  and  on  the  I'aiific  coast  west  of  the  Cascade  range 
ir.  1  the  Sierras,  exrrpt  among  some  few  Californi  1  tribes,  or 
here  and  thirc  in  Mexico  and  southward.  Properly  the  scalp 
could  only  be  taken  after  a  fair  fight;  in  more  recent  times  thctn 
seems  to  have  been  no  such  restriction.  To  facilitate  the  open* 
tion  the  braves  wore  long  war-lecks  or  icalpbir-titftar  aa  aa 
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tepBed  duikofc  These  locks 'wne  bnuded  with  bright  ribbons 
or  orMiBCBlcd  wttk  a  fnthcr.  After  the  successful  warrior's 
Rtnm  the  icilp  or  Mdlpo  eaptimd  vote  dried,  mounted  and 
coniegited  by  a  Mienm  daiMe.  Sene  tribes  bung  the  tenlps 

to  their  bridles,  othen  to  their  shields,  whOe  some  ornamented 
with  them  the  outer  seama  of  their  Icfxings-  Scalping  was  some- 
times adopted  by  the  whites  in  tlicir  wars  with  the  Redskins, 
and  bounties  have  been  ofiercd  for  scalps  several  times  in 
American  history. 

SCAMILLI  IMPARES  ("unequal  steps,"  Fr.  escabeaux 
imitala;  C«r.  SihutzsUte),  in  architecture,  a  tcrro  quotctl  by 
Vitruvius  when  referring  to  the  rise  given  to  the  slylobalc  in 
the  centre  ol  the  front  and  sides  of  a  Greek  temple.  His  cxplana- 
tini  i»  not  dear;  ho  states  (iiL  4)  that,  if  set  out  kvd,  the 
atjMiatewBBMhii'vvtheqipeaianceofbeingMnk  in  the  centre, 
so  that  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  addition  by  means 
of  small  steps  (ttjmilli  imparts).  In  book  v.  chap,  g,  he  again 
refers  to  the  addition  on  the  stylobatc.  The  intirpretalion  of 
hb  meaning  by  Penrose  and  other  authorities  is  generally 
assjmci!  to  lie  the  .i(l<!ition  whii  h  it  v.as  ni  ( c-s-iry  to  leave  on 
the  lower  frusta  of  the  Doric  column,  or  on  the  lower  |x>rlion  of 
the  base  of  the  Ionic  column,  so  as  to  give  Ihem  a  proper  bearing 
OD  the  curved  surface  of  the  stylobate;  when  levelling  ground, 
however,  it  is  sometimes  the  custom  to  fia  at  intervals  small 
bricfca  or  tiles  wUcb  art  piled  «p  vatfl  the  wper  surfaces  of 
•n  of  then  an  absohtdjr  levd.  If,  as  an  aitcnative,  these 

pOes  were  so  atlM0Bd  as  to  rise  towards  the  centre,  instead  of 
a  level  a  slightly  curved  surf.ice  might  be  obtained,  and  the 
term  "uncqu.!!  steps"  would  apply  to  them,  lliis  was  the 
opinion  of  M.  Birnouf.  a  French  author,  who  fKiints  out  ih.it 
t<zm-Jlui  is  a  diminutive  of  sct^mmtm,  a  small  stc-p  (Fr.  p^tii 
bini),  which  in  some  parts  of  France  is  employed  when  levelling 
the  surface  of  areas  or  courts.  According  to  Penrose  the  rise 
oC  the  curved  stylobate  of  the  Parthenon  had  already  been 
ohtsinwl  in  the  stereofaate  canying  it,  long  bcfm  the  pnUem 
of  tedding  the  columns  on  the  cws  iwd  aifien. 

tCJUnOliT.  a  plant,  Cemtihiiia  MOMMmCs  (Cf.  etatuMa), 
native  to  the  countriis  of  the  casfrm  part  of  the  M> liiterrancan 
basin;  it  grows  in  buihy  w.ivte  phcc?.  from  Syria  in  the  south 
to  the  Crimea  in  the  north,  it<  r.iiise  exlcmiiiij;  ut-.!  svnrd  to  the 
Greek  islands,  but  not  to  northern  .\fricj  or  lt;.ly.  It  is  a  twining 
perennial,  bearing  flowers  like  those  of  Ccmchulus  anensis, 
and  having  irregularly  arrow-shaped  leaves  and  a  lliick  fleshy 
root .  The  dried  juice,  "  virgin  scammony,"  obtalnsd  by  incision 
9l  tlie  living  root,  has  been  used  in  tncdidae  as  afwrnwufitm,' 
tet  tte  vatlsble  quality  el  the  4nig  has  led  to  (te  canlegnBcnt 
of  aeeaNHMfee  resina,  iMdk  At  dUsiMd  toai  tlw  dkM  IMt  by 
dill  It  ion  with  alcohoL 

The  aetiwe  principle  u  the  glucMide  ManMMMdB  or  Jalapin, 
CsJIi/)^  The  dow  of  fcammoriiurn  s  to  iogn^ns,af  fleammony 
resin  ^  to  8  grsirn.  I.Ikt*  rcrtain  other  riesin<.  scammony  U  inert 
until  It  has  pa^  td  frori  &,r  stomach  into  the  du<xkniini,  wluro  it 
meets  the  bi!e.  a  ch- mi  il  r«>artii>n  ocmrrint;  between  it  and  the 
taurocholaCe  and  "  ^"-■•'■c  of  *j:K!uim,  wtun  Viy  it  is  converted 
into  a  powerful  purgative.  It»  action  is  essentially  that  of  a  hydra- 
gHae,  and  is  cxcscMed  upon  practkaNy  the  catifv  length  «l  the 
aimcMafy  canaL  The  drug  is  not  a  dwUgegue.  nor  docs  it 
marhedly  affect  the  muicuUr  coat  of  the  bowd.  but  it  causes  a 
great  inctcMe  of  secretioa  from  the  intestinal  glands.  It  acts  in 
about  four  hours.  In  larpe  doises  it  i*.  of  eour«e,  a  violent  gastro- 
intcstiajt  irritant.  In  convonanci-  ui;h  ih.,-  :,tatement  that  scam- 
monv  acts  only  after  admixture  »-ith  the-  t  ile  the  fact  that  hypo- 
dern^ic  or  intra\'enous  injection  rif  the  <trii,-  prxlnros  no  purgation, 
or  ittdecd  any  other  result.  The  drug  irequcnlly  kills  both  the 
iOMnd«wonn  and  Che  tapc'worm,  especially  the  former,  and  is 
thenfoer  aa  aatbelmtntie.  It  is  not  btgely  ined.  but  is  ve^  effective 
in  the  treatment  of  severe  constipation,  espectaUy  in  cbikucn. 

SCAMP,  an  idle,  worthless  rascal;  in  earlier  (i8th  cent.) 
ts.ifTc  especially  .applied  as  a  cant  term  for  a  hiRhway  roljhcr, 
a  loot-pad,  btcr  01  one  who  incurs  debts  and  decamps  without 
pjying  them.  The  word  appears  to  be  derived  from  a  shortened 
form  of  "scamper,"  to  run  away,  decamp,  to  move  quickly 
or  Bioibly;  aAkh  ti  fCBcially  takea  to  bo  a  nlUtaiy  atang  word 

■  It  sms  lonncfly  caBsd  dlsgiytfoa.  pnbaUy  fmm  Mm  a  tear, 
b  elate  to  the  WMrte  3&  ite  iStel^^ 


adapted  from  Dutch  sckcmpfti,  to  escape;  O.Fr.  tstamptr;  Ilal. 
scamparc;  Lat.  ex,  out  of,  campus,  field  of  battle,  Jience  a  vaga- 
bond deserter.  This  word  must  be  dittinguisbed  from  "scamp," 
to  do  work  fai  a  hasty,  carelcsa  naaner,  whidt  Is  apparait|y 

a  variant  of  "  skimp,"  skimpy,"  and  is  to  be  lefeRed  to  the 
root  seen  in  O.  Nor.  skammr,  short ;  Eng.  "  scant."  • 

SCANDAL,  d:'s:Trice,  discredit,  shame,  cau.sod  by  the  report  or 
knowledge  of  tt Ti)nKi!oi;i{;,  hcrcc  defamation  or  Rosiip,  espeii.dly 
rr.,',lii  ioijs  or  i'llc;  nr  sucli  action  as  causes  putjlic  otTcrwc  or  ili>>- 
reputc.  (For  the  law  relating  toscandal,  more  generally  termed 
"  defamation"  see  Libel  and  StANDEX.)  The  Creek  word 
ttKhniakar,  stumbling-block,  cause  of  offence  or  temptation, 
is  used  in  the  Sepluagint  and  the  New  Tesumcnt.  Classical 
Cireek  had  the  word  9wiiiy>3ifipw  only,  properly  the  qning  of 
a  baited  trap;  tte  origin  probably  being  the  not  seen  fat  Latin 
tcandcre,  to  cUmb,  get  up.  While  the  Latin  scandatum  has  given 
such  direct  derivatives  as  Spanish  and  Portuguese  tscandalo, 
D\i\ch  schandaal.  Eng.  "  scandal,"  &c.,  it  is  also  the  source  of  the 
synonymous  "  slander,"  Middle  Eng.  scUundre,  O.  Fr.  csiUndre, 

\  pirti'tilar  form  of  dtf.muii'n  »a»  srandalum  mntyinlum, 
" -I  ir.Mi  r  (if  nrrat  men,"  word>,  that  i-i,  .spoken  defaming  a  (wcr 
spiritual  or  temporal,  judge  or  dignitary  of  the  realm.  Action  lay 
for  such  dcfsHiarioH  wMer  the  statutes  of  j  Edw.  I.  c.  34,  3  Rich. 
1 1,  c.  5,  and  ta  Rich.  II.  c  tt  whereby  damages  could  be  recovered, 
even  in  cases  where  no  action  would  lie,  if  the  defamation  were  of  an 
ordinary  subject,  and  that  without  proof  of  special  damage.  These 
sututes,  though  loi«  obsolete,  were  only  abouJicd  hi  1887  (jSutuie 
LawlUviaiooAc^ 

8CANDERBE0,  or  Iskcndck  Bey  (1403-1467),  known  also 
as  "  the  Dragon  of  Albania,"  the  national  hero  of  the  Albanians, 
w.^.s  the  son  of  John  (Giovanni)  CastrioLa,  lord  of  Kruia  and  of 
the  Mirditc  country  in  northern  Albania,  and  of  a  Serv-ian  princess 
named  Vaisav.i.  His  actual  name  was  George  (Giorgio)  Castriota, 
and  the  name  of  Iskendcr  Bey  (Prince  Alexander)  was  given 
to  him  by  the  Turks  in  comiilimcntary  referctice  to  Alexander 
the  Great.  In  14S3,  when  hlurad  II.  invaded  Epina,  George 
Castriota,  with  his  time  brothers,  was  handed  over  as  a  hostage 
to  the  Turks  aod  asBt  to  be  tniaed  hi  tte  service  of  the  serai^ 
His  brUBant  <}tiaBt]cs  of  mind  and  body  at  once  gained  him  tte 
favour  of  the  sultan;  he  became  a  Mu'i5u!rtnn,  w-s  prnmoicd 
to  hii,'h  military  command  and,  though  bardy  nineteen  years 
of  ape,'  to  the  government  of  a  sanjak.  He  remained  in  the 
Ottoman  service  for  twenty  years,  dissembling  iiis  resentment 
when,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  his  principality  was  annexed 
and  his  brothers  poisoned.  In  14.13.  however,  his  opportunity 
came  with  Janos  Hunyadi's  victor}'  at  Nish.  He  seized  Kroia 
by  sUatagem,  pniclaiflted  himself  a  Christian,  aod  gathered  tte 
fdMARNmbBdansneii  about  bha.  IntteinaceessiblefHtiMHeB 
of  Albania  be  maintained  a  guerilla  warfare  a^nst  the  Turks 
during  nearly  twenty-five  years,  casQy  routing  the  armies  sent 
ar'.inst  him,  and  is  said  to  have  sl.iin  three  thousand  Turks 
vvi;h  his  own  h.ind.  In  1461  Murad's  successor  Mahommed  II. 
arknowleilgcd  him  by  a  ttmpor.^.ry  truce  as  lord  of  .Albania  arid 
Epirus.  He  died  in  1467  at  Alcssio,  and  his  tomb  was  long  the 
object  of  a  superstitious  veneration  on  the  part  of  the  Turks. 

Scanderbeg's  resisunce  to  the  Turkish  advance  was  invaluable 
to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  but  the  union  which  tehad  main' 
tained  in  Albania  did  not  survive  him.  He  was  succeeded  in 
Kroia  by  hb  son,  Gfovanid  CsatrfMa,  wtein  1474  sold  the  prind* 
pality  to  the  Ven«tisiia^  by  vteoa  fov  yesis  later  it  waa 
re-sold  to  the  Turks. 

See  Ceorces  T.  Petrovitch,  Seandtt'Ut  dSeorte'  Caitiiste):  Ensf 
dt  biHiopaphit  taiionnit;  Otimpt  $ur  Seamder-bti  tents  tn  Itmput 
pameaiu,  amtfuu,  alUmandt,  htime,  UaHtimt,  tte.  (I^rb,  iMi): 
yVko,  simMtt,  kittonsO*  SbMt  (Vienna.  1895)- 

SCANDINAVIiUf  CIVIUZATIOii.  Tte  date  of  man'k  first 
appearance  in  Scandinavia  is  still  an  open  question.  But  for 
all  praciii  al  purposes  Scandinavian  archae<)In;;y  only  begins  with 
the  Neolithic  or  l-ater  Stone  Arc,  since  the  country  must  have 
been  covered  with  ice  durinp  the  preceding  period,  the  Palaeo- 
lithic or  Ejirly  Stone  Age,  when  parts  of  Europe  were  alre.idy 
inhabited.  Thus  the  expressions  F-irlier  and  Later  .Stone 
Age  in  ScsBdiasMiMi  ■chsealogy  aisMly  nfsr  to  subdhriiw""* 
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of  the  NeoUthic  Pokxl.  Men  have  kft  traces  o(  their  occupation 
of  Dennurkjiom  the  tine  when  tn  were  still  ihc  prevail- 
ing inct  in  that  cooBtiy*  ud  *  ie«  t«ob  ei  cUi  end  idodecr 
bom  appear  to  bdong  to  an  even  carRcr  period.  Sweden  and 

N'jruTiy  v.rrc  probably  not  inhabited  until  later,  though  it 
ifcnis  iliiii  men  were  present  in  Sweden  while  the  Baltic  was  still 
a  fresh-water  Like.  The  dates  assigned  in  iliis  period  vary  viiy 
greatly:  S.  Muller  suggests  before  3000  d.c,  while  O.  Monltlius 
places  it  at  8000  years  l>cforc  our  cm.  Besides  the  elk-  and 
rcindeer-bom  tools  mentioned  above,  a  few  rough  dint  imple- 
ments seem  to  be  the  earliest  traces  of  man  in  Scandinavia.  In 
Norway  tad  Swcdea  these  aie  only  found  ia  the  estitme  smith. 
The  i^ffUemMdff fofcp  or  duUymft  variously  adkd  hi  En|^ 
kitchen-middens,  refuie-heaps,  or  shcU-nuMinds,  are  char- 
acteristic of  Denmark  in  the  next  period.  In  these  we  find 
remains  of  prini'i\r  mc,->.Is,  consisting  chiefly  of  oyMcr,  muv^cl 
and  other  slu  lls.  and  the  bones  of  various  fish,  birds  ar.d  .T.!.:niali, 
including  deer,  v,  ;hl  hoar,  seals,  wolves  and  aurochs.  It  appears 
that  the  race  v.hich  left  these  relics  must  have  lived  by  hunting 
and  fishing,  and  that  they  were  probably  scmi-nbmaclic.  They 
were  evidently  unacquainted  with  agriculture  and  had  no 
domestic  animals  other  than  the  dog.  These  refuse  heaps  are 
■Imoat  always  found  by  the  aeMhofe  or  ch»e  to  a  lake.  Some 
of  them  extend  over  an  area  of  aa  mudi  as  700  yds.  by  20  yds. 
width,  but  their  depth  is  usually  not  more  than  3  to  10  ft.  There 
a.'c  frequent  traces  of  fire  and  hearth  places,  so  that  we  may 
ConcluHe  that  the  food  was  both  prepared  and  eaten  on  the  spot. 
The  tlint  implements  con5ist  of  flakes  or  knives,  awls  and  axes 
of  \  .uious  kinds,  all  made  by  a  prcK:ess  of  rough  chipping.  These 
arc  supplemented  by  articles  of  bone,  horn  and  clay,  including 
Unrar  or  spear  i>oints,  axes  of  horn,  and  bone  combs.  Eartbcn- 
waicvcnchmuat  have  been  much  used,  but  only  fngnienta  have 
faceelbnnd,auide,«lcottne,«itlMHittlieHwaf  thewhcd.  Rare 
attempts  at  decoration  ooo^t  of  a  few  cuts  or  impressions  round 
the  top.  The  only  ornaments  found  arc  the  pierced  teeth  of 
animals  and  shells.  In  Xorway  an  1  Sudli  n  i:n[iKTT-.<  nls  siriihir 
to  those  of  the  Danish  shell  mounds  have  Ix  rn  fouml,  i>ut  usually 
without  the  organic  remains,  except  at  Viste,  near  Stavangcr, 
excavated  in  1007.  The  first  Swedish  shell-mound  was  discovered 
in  the  north  of  Bohusttn  in  1905,  but  is  of  a  later  type  than  the 
Danish.  The  remains  at  Nastvct  in  the  Christiania  fjord  show 
traces  of  a  considerable  poptilation.  Ground  slate  iaaplcBMBtt 
•ic  found  scatteKd  along  the  coasts  of  Norwqrnad  SiMdea,and 
are  attributed  to  a  nomadic  people,  wfaoae  arctie  culture 
persisted  much  longer  in  thr-r  ,,,ui.tr'  ^  than  in  the  much 
earlier  flint  civilization  of  the  Kiuhcii middens  in  Denmark. 
To  this  race  arc  .tttrihuted  a  few  rock-carvings  and  other  s<-ulp- 
turc<l  rcprescntatiuns  of  animals  in  a  hifihly  naturahsiie  style, 
al:r-,'i>,t  equal  to  that  <it  the  pal  icoliihii"  cave-carvings  of  France, 
and  showing  close  alTmity  with  the  artistic  productions  of  the 
regions  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Baltic. 

LaUr  SUmt  Age— The  renaios  ol  the  Later  Stone  Age  ibow 
a  very  much  more  advanced  dvfllaatioa  of  a  pastoral  and  later 
of  an  agrictdtural  type,  with  domestic  animals,  such  as  cattle, 
borses,  pigs,  sheep  and  goats.  As  the  number  of  "  transition  " 
finds,  showing  a  gradual  development  from  the  older  forms,  is 
very  small,  and  as,  morctivcr.  settlements  of  the  kitchcn-middcn 
type  arc  known  to  h.-'ve  existed  rifiht  through  the  later  Stone 
Age,  or  even  longer,  there  is  some  ground  for  assuming  that  the 
earlier  flint  implements  of  Denmark  were  the  product  of  an 
aboriginal  race,  gradually  ousted  and  driven  north  by  Aryans, 
immigrating  with  «  Superior  cultve. 

By  far  the  gtcnteit  praportloBof  tlierenainsor  the  Stone  Age 
ate  found  in  Denmark.  VHiikt  than  are  not  more  than  five  to 
six  hundred  .Stone-.\ge  graves  known  bl  Sweden,  and  only  two 
or  Ihrcc  in  Nonvay,  there  are  between  three  and  four  thousand 
on  the  island  of  Seel.md  alone.  Besides  Si  el. 1:1  !,  Lolland,  Falster 
and  the  norlh-ca^icrn  part  of  Jutland  appear  to  have  been  thickly 
Inhabited  during  the  Later  Stone  Age.  In  Sweden  the  southcm- 
ntost  part,  Skaitc  and  I'>ohu<:1an,  were  probably  the  first  to  be 
inhabiteci:  and  then  Vesicrgdtland  and  Dal.  Skine  has  yielded 
iDote  than  Uuco-fouxtbs  gf  «U  the  Lata  StoM  Age  objects  fottwl 


in  Sweden.  Norway  b  not,  as  might  be  supposed  fron  tht 
absence  of  gnves,  entirely  deficient  in  the  objects  of  this  period, 
but  tb9  «i«  coownmivdiy  few  in  nunhcr,  tlMNigh  quite  ^ 
bl  technique  with  tboie  of  Sweden.  Aa  abcady  indicated,  the 

great  difference  between  the  culture  of  the  shell-mounds  and  that 
of  the  Later  Stone  Age  is  the  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead. 
The  dear!  of  the  former  period,  it  is  assumed,  were  plated  in  s:-':.i  le 
graves  in  the  earth,  while  chanctcristic  of  the  latter  pcruxl 
are  the  megalithic  0nm  ionad  in  prafodon  in  Ocanatk  nod 
Sweden. 

The  earllf'st  form,  and  that  most  common  in  Denmark,  is  the 
four-sided  iii,lmrn,  formed  by  four  or  six  large  upright  stones  on 
whii  li  rc  --tN  a  h\.^r  r  H:k,  the  whole  being  (jartlv  toMrrd  Iwa  mound. 
These  graves  utually  contain  a  number  of  skeletons.  The  next  is 
the  pataage  grave,  a  chamt>er  approached  bv  a  panagc,  both  buik 
of  great  bwckt  of  rough-hewn  roelc.  The  roof  of  the  largest  of  these, 
near  FaikAping^  in  Sweden,  is  formed  of  nine  blocks  ol  granite,  and 
the  whole  attaint  a  length  of  nearly  60  ft.  Later  again  are  stortt 
ri«t».  con«i?tinj;  of  a  romparalivrly  small  space  walled  in  and  rr>ofc'J 
liy  thin  l>lixki  oi  Mom',  v.irmundcil  by  a  low  mound.  Th;  •-■  nr.nes 
M-ldom  contain  mi»rr  tt;.in  one  '.kelcion,  and  mark  the  enj  i>f  the 
Stone  AtCf.  I  ::!nir-..i' I'iri  u.is  pr.u '.i-cd  throughout  the  f«rii>d. 
thuujih  the  bones  found  in  the  great  graves  are  often  marked  by  hve 
owing  to  the  pncticc,  appamMly  pwvaieni,  of  i%htiag  fifes  in  tho 
grave  chambos.  The  cnamben  are  oftca  fnl  of  teaaiss  up  to 
within  a  foot  of  the  not,  and  to  soow  CMca  pacta  of  as  muv  w  • 
bundled  skeletons  have  been  found. 

In  the  mounds  surrounding  the  tombs  animal  bones  and  shells 
arc  frequently  found,  indicating  feasts  and  sacrifices.   It  seems 
as  if  m.ir.y  of  the  graves,  especially  in  Sweden,  had  at  some  time 
l>een  considered  as  places  for  sacrifice,  to  judge  by  the  saucerhke 
hollows  constantly  found  on  the  upper  side  of  the  covering  stones. 
The  finds  ol  tools,  weapons,  ornaments  and  pottery  contribute 
greatly  to  «v  knowledge  of  the  period,  but  probably  the  best 
speciroena  «m  not  placed  in  gnvea,  na  we  find  the  finest  tMwfc 
elsewhere.  The  pottery  b  of  good  material  and  foma,  thooi^  stOI 
made  without  the  aid  of  the  potter's  whed.  The  indenutiona 
of  the  pattern  are  frequently  filled  in  with  a  white  chalklike 
sa'j ,tancL\   M.my  of  ihi-  ve^s<'ls  arc  rounded  at  the  bottom,  and 
pcriuraiions  or  handles  show  that  ihcy  arc  meant  to  hang.  Wood 
was  no  doubt  much  used,  but  it  is  only  by  a  fortunate  chance 
that  wooden  vessels  and  a  wooden  spoon  have  been  preserved  to 
us  in  Denmark.  It  u  probable  that  wool  was  used  as  well  as 
skins  for  clothing,  but  il  10  it  must  bo  tuppoecd  that  the  ^Mnning 
and  ncnvilBg  imptonenta  were  of  too  perishable  a  material  la 
have  oone  down  t»  tn.  Airia  are  constantly  found,  but  not 
needlea.  Bone  pbs  were  uied  ibr  fastening  the  dothea.  The 
ornaments  were  chiefly  pierced  teeth  of  various  wild  animals, 
and  objects  of  amber  and  bone,  many  of  them  in  the  form  of 
minute  axes.    Amber  was  much  used  during  the  earlier  part  of 
this  age,  but  il  is  seldom  found  later  on,  probably  because  its 
value  as  an  article  of  export  had  by  then  been  realized.  The 
Sw(  lish  archaeologist,  O.  Montelius,  distinguishes  four  sub* 
di  visions  in  this  period,  towards  the  end  of  which  the  implements 
show  a  nasteiy  ever  aaatcrial  unequalled  in  the  reu  of  Emope, 
but  ft  mutt  not  he  supposed  that  thb  was  attained  nt  once. 
The  tools  include  chisels,  borers,  knives,  saws  and  axes,  but  the 
finest  workmanship  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  weapons. 
Arrow-heads  and  spear-points  of  flint  have  chipped  blades  of 
marvellous  fineness  and  symmetry.    Daggers  wuh  handle  and 
l>l.ii!c  all  n'l  idc  of  one  piicc  of  Hint  are  characteristic  of  the 
Northern  Stone  Age,  and  show  how  much  weight  w.is  laid  on 
ornamental  appearance,  since  wooden  handles  would  have  been 
equally  effective  and  far  less  troublesome  to  make.  The  battle* 
axes  are  of  many  forms,  perfectly  qrnmetrical  and  bcautlfuNy 
grswid  aad  pcBriMd.  Iloaeofotherstone  than  flint  have  boles 
bored  through  them  for  the  shaft.  Wooden  shafts  were  usua  I  ly 
attached  at  rifiht  anfilc^  to  tbj  llint  axes    Of  these  latter  the 
thin-necked  axe  is  the  most  cJjarai  urisiic.    The  distribution 
of  flint  implements  reveals  a  considerable  trading  activity,  as 
flint-bearing  strata  only  occur  in  certain  f>arts  of  Denmark  and 
in  Skine,  whence  it  must  have  been  <li-ir.buied  over  the  whole 
of  Southern  Sweden  through  the  channels  of  commerce.  Con- 
siderable commercial  activity  must  also  have  prevailed  bttwwJi 
the  Scsndinsvians  and  tlisir  nouthem  nciihhowik 
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Plate  I. 


1. — Women's  Ornomeab.  Early 
Dronzc  Age. 


1 . — Stone  Axe.    Later  Stone  /Vgc, 
S«dcn 


j^. — Sun  Quriot.   Older  Bronze  Age. 
Dcnnurk. 


3.— B;lt  Ornament.   Latter  part  of 
earlier  Bronze  A^e. 


$. — Sword.   Second  period  of  earlier  Bronze 
A^ 


6. — Top  of   a  Small 

Bronze  Ca*kct. 
Latter  ^rt  of  earlier 
Bronze  Arc. 


J, — I'ibulx.   Earlier  and  btcr  forms. 
Bronze  Age,  Norway. 


8. — Bronze  Knis'es  or  Razors. 
Later  Bronze  Akc.  earlier  and  later 
fornu. 


10. — Part  of  a  Rock  ("ar\inK,  showing 
man  ploughing. 


Pialo.  B.S  PkillpoUt. 

9 — Part  of  a  Rock  Carving  (the 
froovcs  are  filled  in  with  chalk). 
Bronze  A^e. 


I  J. — Bronze  Clasp. 
Later  Bronze  Age, 
Norway. 


II. — Rock  Carvinc*.  Sweden, 
later  Brunzc  Arc. 


Fii.  I  from  O.  I^Iontclius,  CiviUidtioH  of  Swtdtn:  Fix?  »-6.  10.  it  from  S.  Miiller.  Vor  Oldtid  and  UrttschUhU  Europas; 

from  U.  Ciutafaon,  .Yur^ci  Qldlid. 


Figs.  T.**. 
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4 .— I-ibula.  Konun  Period.  5.— Fibulae.   Period  ot  Xatisml  Migrations,  Denmark.  Roman 

Period,  Dcaourlc. 


7.— Gold  CoUir.    First  period  of  btcr  Iron  Arc. 


' — ■  '  "vcr  o  inches).     Period  of  u. — Gold  Bncleate.  "barbarian"  imiutioo 

0  — Brooch  Set  with  •'•.irnclii.  National   MiKrations,    Nor-  of  a  Romnn  Coin.    Fir>t  i>criod  of  later 

Post-Roman  Pcri«j<l.  Denmark.  way.  Iron  Aiie.  Sweden. 

Figs.  1,3-6,8.0.  II  Irom  S.  .MUller.  Vor  OUliJ;  Vii^.  j.  7,  i»  from  O.  Montcliui.Cip.  .Viwit/en,- Fiji.  lofrom  CI.  Gustafson.  .V<»rf«OW/iW. 
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Trace*  of  dwelliiiR  house*  with  hearth-places  show  that  the 
usual  form  wai  .i  rouii  i  or  sIIkIuIv  oval  hut,  constructed  of 
wattles,  plastered  inside  and  out  with  clay.  The  floor  was  usually 
partly  or  entirely  paved. 

Tke  Bronu  Ate. — Towards  ihc  dose  of  the  Later  Stone  Ate  a 
fewebjccts  of  copper  arc  found  in  the  North.  Copper  is,  however, 
90011  wptrMded  to  bmnie,  which  was  prabafaly  imported  rady 
■UoyMi  info  SrawBno via,  dwugh  tlir  ipiirial  ScmdiaowMi  fomu, 
•a  wdl  as  the  pmenoe  of  a  minibcr  of  moulda,  conclusively 
prove  that  the  casting  of  the  metal  was  done  In  the  North. 
It  tssuppo^  th.\t  the  Bronae  Age,  which  can  be  divided  into  two 
main  periods,  bc^an  in  Scandinavia  about  3000-1750  B.C.  The 
earliest  implements  arc  tK  irly  r(i]::r3  of  the  Slonc  Age  work, 
betraying  the  ignorance  of  the  n-.akcrs  as  to  the  adaptability 
of  the  new  rnatcrial.  Some  bronze  axes  are  exactly  the  shape  of 
Stone  axes,  but  gradually  we  see  the  blade  grow  wider,  the  neck 
narrower,  the  outer  sides  of  the  haft  turn  back  over  the  wooden 
ahaft,  wliicb  is  lUU  doven,  and  fiaaUly  befote  the  cad  of  the 
tuXimt  period  we  batve  the  wckeud  cot,"  la  wfaicli  the  tongue 
has  disappeared  aad  the  wooden  shaft  is  fixed  in  a  cylinder  of 
bronze,  with  a  tnctal  loop  at  the  side  through  which  the  fastening 
passed.  The  unsofkit'd  (xlt  has  also  undergone  modifn  alinns. 
By  the  end  of  the  earlier  period  swords  ha%e  been  evolved  from 
tLiKKtri,  and  l.iroochis  and  clasps,  besides  beautiful  vases  and 
bulging  vessels,  are  made  of  the  metal.  Gold  is  also  known 
snd  used.  Fine  linear  decoration,  usually  in  spirals  or  zig-zags, 
b  applied.  Tbe  forms  arc  extremely  artistic,  and  the  technique 
Usher  thaa  in  almost  any  other  Eur(^>ean  country.  Perhaps 
the  nort  inagnifirrBt  Rlic  of  this  eaiUer  period  is  the  bronze 
"■uii-cfaBriot"  and  bone  iram  Itandwbn  in  Sedand.  The 
<Hslc  nppoaed  to  repicacnt  the  tun  is  overlaid  with  gold  and 
beautifully  decorated  with  ipinU  designs.  The  later  pericxl 
is  clearly  niarkc<l  off  from  the  earlier  by  the  method  of  disposing 
of  the  deal!,  !:incc  in  the  earlier  ])cri<xl  the  dcafl  were  still  buriril 
unburr.oi,  ottrn  in  stone  cists  or  oak  coffins,  while  in  the  latter 
period  cremation  was  practised,  and  the  remains  pKiced  in  small 
■toae  or  wooden  boxes,  or  in  plain  earthenware  urns.  Some 
of  these  mis  are  clearly  imitationa  of  the  house  of  the  period, 
and  show  that  It  was  still  round  in  ftvm.  The  fraves  are  covered 
byncaimor  mound.  Miniatwowspons  are  often  iavnd  In  the 
vras.  hat  the  objects  placed  In  or  hoide  the  um  tevcal  little 
care  in  their  selection:  it  is  ob\-ious  that  a  few  gifts  were  deposited 
with  the  dead,  rather  than  the  complete  outfit  of  neces,s.-iries 
which  are  found  in  earlier  periods.  During  this  period  decoration 
becomes  more  complir.itcd:  the  spirals  arc  often  fringed  -.vith 
tangential  hnes,  .".rx!  the  ends  of  knives,  rings,  \-c.,  are  U^  <[:.t  ritly 
loUed  up  into  spiral  volutes.  Bands  of  wavy  lines  are  a  coi:itTnin 
iocin  uf  uni  iment.  Amber  and  a  dark-brown  resittous  n  au  r 
■n  often  inlaid.  Ornaments  show  a  tcndennr  to  enffcraiion 
«f  iiie,  as  It  seen    the  laaHive  Beck  aad  afOMUv*  tbe  brooches, 

Wc  aie  fortunate  in  knewisg  more  about  the  Seandinavlan 
Bmnae  Age  than  the  mem  remains,  plentiful  though  they  aro.  could 
tB0  OSb  la  some  porta  of  Sweden  and  Norway  rude  carvinKs  on 
hue  granite  rodo,  executed  in  a  stiff  and  conventional  »tyk\  have 
been  identifled  as  belonging  to  this  period,  and  from  thcv,  in  cum- 
bilBattoil  with  the  lind«,  we  can  dcaure  a  cori'tiderable  fund  of  in- 
IbtWiation.  Horses  were  umxI  for  riding,  driving  and  ploughing. 
Fram  the  iraprciM  left  on  earthenware  vessel*  wc  find  that  wheat, 
barley  aad  oats  were  cultivated.  Large  boats,  almost  invariably 
wiriuot  mast  or  sail,  are  very  frequently  depicted.  The  human 
figures  on  the  carvings  arc  iinfonunately  reprcfenlcd  in  such  a 
primirive  manner  that  little  could  Ix-  known  «  the  details  of  their 
clothing  but  for  some  unicjue  find*  in  Denmark,  where  the  oak 
coffins  of  the  earlier  period  have  preserved  hair  and  clothing  for 
over  jooo  year*.  Thus  we  know  tnat  the  ijarb  of  the  Dron/c  Age 
man  consisted  of  a  thick  g,kMsy  cap,  replaced  by  a  helmet  in  time  c»f 
war,  a  woollen  tunie  which  left  the  shoulders  bare,  a  ck>ak  and 
leather  shoes  fa<>tcncd  on  bv  strips  of  cloth  croswd  up  the  ankle. 
A  tMcUrlDr  the  belt,  pint  for  the  cloak,  and  one  bracelet  were  his 
ooty  ornament*.  From  the  small  brfmre  knife  and  the  twcercrt 
found  in  11,'  n't  gravxs  it  has  been  deduod  that  ^hav!ng  was  usual, 
and  a  ifTiall  jxiinted  instrument  ,itfi  found  in  ilii-  nr.tve'v  it  rrv  ifdi-d 
»sr»idfnrc  for  tattooing.  Tlio  women  wnre  a  (im:  hair  m  l  and  :  nid, 
a  curiously  clumi4ly<ut  bodice  with  iilccvcs  to  the  ellxiw,  .md  a 
lMK4hirt  otheredfouad  tbe  waist  by  a  belt  with  a  large  ornament 
in  HOM.  A  hfavy  naddaee.  two  bcacdeu  and  a  dagger  appear  to 


haws  bsea  otoat.  The  people  were  tall  and  had  light  hair.  With 
regard  to  the  di'(tri*iution  01  Bronze  Age  finds,  it  m-sy  be  said  that 
GAtaland,  Sk-Vn-  hkI  the  district  round  Stockholm  yield  the  richest 
harvest  in  Sm.lrn.  while  in  Norway  the  nus<4  f>f  finds  are  in  the 
Christi.inia  ami  Ih''  Stav.in^er  di^trif  ts.  .A  not.itilc  feature  <i(  the 
iicriod  is  the  number  of  finds  made  in  bogs.  Many  were  clearly 
buried  there  for  safe  hsepiag,  bat  othscs  am  aaually  eiplained  as 
votive  offerings. 

Iron  Ate. — The  approximate  date  for  the  first  be^nda|i 
of  this  period  in  the  North  is  still  a  matter  of  eootravcny; 
MoateUns  phdng  it  at  abaat  500  ax.,  wUIe  Sopbus  MODer,  of 
Dcamark,  wouU  put  It  at  least  a  century  and  a  half  later.  It 
has  been  divided  into  fottr  main  subdivisions,  of  which  the  first, 
lasting  till  about  the  iM-ginning  of  our  era.  is  usually  called  tho 
I're-Rof.ian  IVriod.  The  beginnings  of  this  age  arc  most  ilearly 
Irated  on  the  islaml  of  Ilornholm,  where  cemeteries  arc  found 
containing  from  lo  to  1000  graves.  These  graves,  called  Brand- 
pliticr,  arc  closely  similar  to  the  contemporary  graves  on  the 
Continent,  and  consist  of  burnt  bones  embedded  in  charcoal 
and  black  mould.  In  this  are  found  iron  brooches  (of  the  safety* 
pin  type),  buckles  aad  a  few  fiagncBts  of  pottery.  More  typi* 
caUy  Northetn  cemeteries  show  samB  mounds  covering  each  grsvet 
in  which  an  urn  contains  the  burnt  bones.  These  graves  also 
>'iekl  but  few  remains,  and  the  wealth  of  objects  from  this  period 
come  from  bog  and  fii M  fimls,  as  for  instance  some  ni.  ;;  it'ii  i  nt 
chariots,  overl.iid  with  deioraled  bron/.e  plates,  from  a  !>,ti4  'icar 
Ringkjobing,  Denmark.  Ornaments  were  usu.\lly  of  massive 
bronze  or  occasionally  of  iron,  and  gold  seems  to  have  been  com- 
paratively scarce,  perhaps  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  central 
Europe.  All  but  the  very  beginning  of  the  period  shows  the 
influence  of  the  La-Tcnc  (^.Sl)  dwiUsatlon.  The  succeeding 
Roman  period  begins  la  tbe  iflt  ccBtuiy  aA  and  etfendib 
according  to  Swedish  and  Norwegiaa  archaeologists,  to  about 
400.  In  Denmark  the  latter  half  of  the  period  is  termed  that  of 
"  Nation.-U  Migrations^"  A  number  of  Roman  objects  are  found 

coins,  gl.xss  and  bronze  vessels,  &c.  From  the  fact  that  Skinc, 
Dor.'ihiilrn,  Oland  and  Gotland  arc  the  chief  finding-places, 
it  api>cars  that  most  of  the  objects  mu^t  have  been  brought, 
through  war  or  tra>lc,  from  the  southH:ast,  by  way  of  the  great 
trade-route  along  the  Vistula.  Gotland  alone  has  >-iclded  nearly 
four  thousand  Roman  coins,  while  Uomholm  e<]uals  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  Denmark  with  500,  and  Norway  has  only  ^cMed 
throo.  A  ccttain  number  of  Roman  objecta  seem,  however,  to 
have  reached  Denmark  from  the  Rhine  Provinces.  The  graves 
show  a  variety  new  to  Scandlaavia:  in  some  parts  cremation 
continues  to  be  practised,  hi  other  localities,  notably  in  Jutland 
and  Sccland,  iiihunialion  reappears.  Characleristic  of  both 
Ivirn.s  of  burial  is  the  practice  of  pLiciiig  a  number  of  vessels 
1  .11' 'i'li  ig  fund  and  <lrink  in  the  grave.  Wcajions  .are  seldom 
found  in  graves,  but  a  complete  knowledge  of  them  is  alTorded 
by  such  finds  as  that  it  Thorsbjerg  in  Schleswig  and  \  in.ose 
in  FUnen,  the  bttcr  )iekiing  no  less  than  jjgb  objects  to  tbe 
National  l^luscum.  These  are  the  debris  of  great  battlefields 
from  about  the  4th  ceatuiy,  aad  it  ia  usually  supposed  that  the 
victors  dedicated  the  spa9  to  some  god,  as  everything  was  left 
almost  untouched. 

From  this  ample  evidence  wc  learn  that  the  spear  or  lar.ce  was  the 
mo^t  common  weapon,  and  after  that  the  sword,  used  now  for 
striking  as  well  a»  thrusting,  and  with  a  short  cross-piece.  The  hilt 
is  often  superbly  decorated,  frequently  with  silver,  which  i*  now 
much  used.  Coats  of  ring-mail  are  found.  Helmets  and  shield*  are 
extraordinarily  thin,  almofit  llimsy,  pos^ilily  in  imitation  of  the 
inferior  Roman  go<xl»  of  the  peri<_H|,  |»issil,ly  in  the  case  of  the 
shields,  at  any  r.i!e.  l-^ausc  they  were  only  intcnde<l  to  protect  from 
arrows  or  s;  ^  ir  .  il  .tu;  from  a  ni<iance.  or  bceaui-e  (!e;x  nil>  n  e  w.is 
mainly  placed  un  the  strength  of  the  t»iss.  Numbers  of  bits  and 
other  fragments  of  harness  prove  the  use  of  horses  in  war.  A 
similar  find  at  Nydam  in  Schleswig  virlded  two  of  the  oldest  boats 
that  have  come  down  to  us:  one  of  oak.  75  ft.  long,  built  for  28 
rowers,  and  another  of  firwood.  The  timbers  were  fastened  with 
iron  nails,  but  some  early  boats  from  Norway  and  Sweden  show  a 
mure  primitive  owthod  of  attachlag  the  dmben  with  fasteobigs 

of  ba-'te. 

lleNidcs  the  il.  -ert>  d  battleground",  the  m.ire  iisu.il  type  of  votive 
offering  i»  found,  &uch  as  the  silver  cauldron  from  Gundcstrup.  or 
the  two  macnilieent  aoM  horas,  one  moie  than  a  ft.  ia  length,  .dis* 
covered  atCi^husinSGUeswIg^  Further  hidicatwns  of  reiigieas 
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cu«tofni  are  afTordrd  by  3  rtirlout  find  in  JuiUnd.  where  between 
20  and  30  earthenware  vrs^  h  r.\>  h  contained  •  ilnighlCMd  hUHlh 
Wilh  these  were  found  remain'*  nl  rude  Ali.iri. 

Of  domestic  arts,  weaving  and  dyeing  seem  to  nave  been  carried 
toa  hiRh  degree  of  perfection.  The  art  of  pottery  ha»  also  advanced, 
npccblly  in  Jutland,  where  we  find  a  multiplicity  of  forms,  with 
decoration  in  hand*  of  slanting  lines.  It  vf.\s  duriii;  this  period  that 
the  Scandinavians  acquired  the  Runic  alphjlut  frum  ihr  vnithern 
Germanic  tribes.  The  specifically  Northern  v.ir.  1:1  ol  !i..l.ri 
do^s  not  appc.ir  till  later.  Inv riptions  from  l\u^  (x:riu<i,  tut  into 
•tone  monuim  nl .irc  foiini)  in  Nurw.iy  ,it>i|  Sw<-<lt-n. 

The  ni  \t  jH-rith!  (the  fust  of  ihc  I..itcr  .Stone  Age),  callcil 
in  Dcrim.irk  ihc  I'dsi-Kum.^n,  .ind  in  Sweden  .ami  Norway  Ibc 
"Period  of  National  Migr.itions,"  brings  us  from  A.D.  400 
to  about  700.  In  Dcnni.irk  these  centuries  arc  very  obscure, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  graves  there  arc  usually  difTicult 
to  find,  being  without  mounds  and  unfurnished  with  goods. 
Boraholm,  when  iahunwtion  isfrouly  00  tbeina«Me»i»  afain 
tlw  cUd  ccntfe  tor  gnnpe^nda.  Some  few  gnvet  contda  the 
personal  equipment  ^  the  dead:  sword,  spear,  axe,  shield,  knife 
and  whetstone,  and  occasionally  the  skeletons  of  horse  and  dog. 
The  vessels  for  food  and  drink  arc  no  longer  found.  At  OM 
Upsala,  Vcndcl  and  Ultuna,  .all  in  Tpl.TRd,  rtcaI  inicrtsi  attaches 
to  the  first  ship-graves.  Th.  l  i  otne  comnioii  in  Norway, 
fairly  frequent  in  Sweden,  and  even  in  I'iiiland,  but  only  one 
grave  containing  remains  of  a  boat  hob  so  far  been  found  in  Den- 
mark. The  dctaib  of  the  earlier  Swcdi&h  ship-burials  arc  some- 
what obscured  for  V»  because  the  ship  an<l  all  its  contents  have 
beea  burnt,  but  we  can  tee  that  io  tliese  the  dead  maa  lit*  at 
tbe  Mem,  aa  if  about  to  set  forth  on  a  Journey,  while  in  later 
graves  of  tbe  ViUag  Period,  both  burnt  and  tinbumt,  the  corpse 
•eemi  to  have  been  bud  on  a  bed  in  a  chamber  built  amidships 
for  the  purpose.  All  the  larger  shi;>  Sun.ih  .irc  rernnrk.ihle  for 
the  large  number  of  animal  boiits  found,  including  those  of 
horses,  oxen,  pigs,  sheep  and  fo«  Is. 

Thf  Rold  ornamonf^  of  the  jicriivl  are  its  e!ii  f  j;!  ■r>-:  indivd  the 
wcjlih  of  c  |»^x;.itly  in  Swcilcn.  has  suptji  -''  !  ihi'  tille  "  Gold 

Age  "  for  thex  centuries.  I'hc  favourite  ornaments  of  the  period 
wen  the  wfoSkA  bncteites,  worn  aa  peadanu,  and  imitated  fnm 
ItofnaB  corns,  but  oltea  tumped  on  one  fide  only  and  deoontcd 
in  the  Northern  style.  Maenilicent  brooches  of  engraved  or 
filigree  work,  some  with  a  plate  at  tbe  hinge  end  at  right  angles  to 
the  pin,  others  ov.^1.  often  representing  an  animal  seen  from  above, 
are  ainon^;  tl-.e  tun -.1  pro<luctions  of  the  time.  The  decoration  of 
conventionalized  aninul  forms  is  a  marked  feature,  and,  though 
charactenstic  of  all  the  Germanic  race*  at  this  time,  is  best  executed 
in  the  north.  When  worked  in  filigrre  the  animals'  limbs  become 
more  and  more  attenuated  and  tnaice-like,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  engraved,  show  leas  and  less  connexion  with  each  other,  but 
tbe  anist's  aim,  a  good  decorative  effect,  is  attained,  even  though 
there  is  a  certain  barbaric  abieace  of  reatralnt  in  design. 

'  III  the  VUbig  Agh  faMt  ahoot  toe  to  the  Intiodtictioiii  of 
Christtuihy  la  tbe  teth  and  itth  oentvrits,  Norway,  hitherto 

the  poorest  in  aii'.iqci-ics,  springs  into  prominence.  A  wealth 
of  objects  is  found  m  ihc  graves,  and  cs;xci.i'ily  in  some  of  the 
lart^er  ship-graves,  such  as  those  of  Gokilad,  Tune,  Myklc- 
bosiad  and  Osebcrg  (also  in  the  Norwegian  ship-grave  at  Croix, 
Brittany).  Fortunately  a  number  of  these  ships  arc  unbuml, 
and  in  view  of  the  importance  of  seafaring  in  the  Viking  Age,  it 
b  worth  noting  that  a  mast  with  square  sail  of  woollen  material 
h  ooamioa.  One  ten-oand  veiael  from  this  period  ia  of  exactly 
the  same  boiU  aa  tboae  need  to  this  day  b  the  ^strict  where 
it  was  excavated.  A  number  of  shidd  boeses  an  often  found  in 
the  vessels,  and  it  is  clear  that  shields  were  hung  round  tbe  btil- 
warks  exactly  In  l,;r.  ll<-  w>urccs  describe.  The  prow  and 
stern-post  arc  olLer.  bcj.L.titully  cirvcd.  Sometimes  the  remains 
of  as  many  as  1 2  horses  arc  found  in  one  of  these  graves,  besides 
those  of  a  number  of  dogs.  The  presence  of  anvils,  pincers  and 
other  tools,  as  well  as  weapons  and  ornaments,  is  noteworthy, 
indicating  that  the  art  of  inetal>work  was* held  in  esteem  even 
among  chiefs,  as  indeed  ia  known  from  Utcniy  aourcea.  During 
this  period,  aonover,  iron  on  waacmacted,  oaeltcd  and  woihed 
in  Scandinavia.  The  weapooa  found  an  tworda,  knlvca,  rickles, 
battle-axes,  spears  and  arrows.  The  sword  is  two-edged,  with 
a  wooden  hik  often  beautifully  decorated  with  silver.  The  axe 
is  very  bro.iii-bl.idcf!,  anil  e'.  i'k  r.tly  of  grrat  importance,  Vi'-iri'^ 
of  tea  tbe.QiJiy_we^poa  iovjii  ia  graves.  .  Ueliaets  and  ooota 


of  mail  an  not  found  in  Norway,  but  an  comparatively  < 
in  Sweden, 

We  owe  much  of  our  knowledge  of  this  period  to  the  unbttmt 
burials  which  were  fortunately  usual,  lit  Denmark  gra\-c-chambera 

of  wood,  such  a?  thoM?  at  Jelhncc,  stand  nearest  to  the  <ship.gra*Ts, 
In  Sweilen  tlic  K^fat  nuinlxr  of  K'^  '^e.'i  .^urrouDding  the  ancient  Iowa 
of  Birka  (mod.  Ujurko),  should  be  noticed.  Most  graves  ha\'«  a 
round,  oblong  or  triangular  howe  nised  over  them.  A  feature  of 
the  period  arc  the  tall,  rudely-hewn  teafo-ttoiwi,  set  up  over  grave* 
cont. lining  burnt  tH)net,  or  sometime*  inerely  to  the  memory  uf  the 
de.id.  Lar^e  upri);ht  stones  are  sometimes  set  round  a  grave  in  a 
circle,  or  in  the  slupc  of  a  »hip.  with  poinieil  bow  and  stern.  It  is 
noticcalilo  th.it  the  graves  arc  often  in  <  proximity  to  the  modeni 
cemeteries.  In  ihii  |»-rio<l  »omi-n  are  al^o  <x<  jm' m.illy  hurii  d  in  a 
lifi.it  or  ship.  .IT  ir:  itu  i  of  one  of  the  tiiic^t  ship  gravcH  that  at 
O'ictierg.  Woflicn's  graves  «>{tcn  Contain  splendid  ornantenta, 
ihfMjgh  goM  and  tilvcr  are  rare  in  nave-6nda,  and  the  lam  «wil- 
hcadcd  pins  and  the  oblong  or  trefoil-shaped  claips  fouod  H  them 
arc  usually  of  bionze,  while  in  other  find-)  fi1\er  ornaments  are 
common.  Silver  is  as  characteristic  of  this  )>eri<x!  as  gold  of  the 
priinlinK  one,  Denm.irk  alone  yielding;  no  less  than  2$  impf>rtant 
silver  finils.  siimr  of  them  con^i-itini;  of  necklaces  of  very  fine  filijcrc* 
work,  or  of  dexterously  woven  siUxr  Mirt;».  The  style  of  dciorafioa 
is  the  same  as  thi:  prccrdint;  (leriod,  but  bolder,  less  rcfine«l  and  often 
heavy.  Ornament*  are  often  set  with  earnrts.  .The  inlluence  of 
I  riah  aft  ia  discernible,  as  in  the  spirals  which  terminate  the  limt»  of 
the  airfnial  form*, and  in  the  frequent  interlacing  designs;  and  me 
are  not  surmised  to  find  a  number  of  objects  of  Irish  manufaclurr  iaT 
Nor»ay._  On  the  other  hand,  English  leaf  decoration  i*  imitated,  and 
Carolingian  model.*  appear  to  have  serv-cd  for  certain  grotc-Miue 
forms,  »uch  as  dragons,  winL;.il  hoiis.  \c-.  Swr'len  shi.»%  tin  ^.inic 
inftuencc*  at  work,  though  tnc  Swedes  still  had  most  dealings  wiib 
the  eoetem  Bokie  couBtties,  and  with  the  Scandinavian  kuigdani 
of  Novgond.  **  Cufte  **  coins,  struck  in  Persia  and  Turkestan,  an 
foimd  Uwether  with  those  of  Germany  and  England.  It  b  dear 
proof  of  Corland's  commercial  importance  that  it  is  still  the  richrsC 
trcasure-croiind  in  thi*  respect,  even  for  Knglish  coins.  Exidence 
liir  l!)o  e.istirri  coiiimunii ations  of  ^weilm  is  afforded  by  Runic 
invcriplions,  some  ol  which  state  that  the  chief  whom  the  stone  com- 
memorates fell  in  Finland  or  Esthonia.  Runic  inscriptions  with  the 
Later,  entirely  Northern  alphabet  are  now  common  all  o\-er  Scandin- 
avia. The  stone*,  cspedally  the  later  Swedish  ones,  are  often  carved 
with  spiral  and  animal  deMgns,  and  some  represent  mythical  seenes 
such  as  the  adx'entures  of  Sigurd  Fafnisbane,  depicira  on  a  stone 
from  StKlrrmannland.  The  house*  of  this  period  were  usually  l>uiU 
of  wood,  and  ronii»ted.  a*  we  know  from  literary  evidence,  of  a  larij^e 
hall  with  various  outbuildings.  The  descriptions  in  Icelandic  sagas 
of  taj>c«try  hangings  arc  borne  out  by  the  discovery  of  trace*  ol 
hangings  in  grave-cnambcri,  especially  those  at  Jellinge  in  Denmark. 
Some  fragments  of  cloth,  showing  designs  in  various  colours,  te«tify 
to  a  considerable  degree  of  skill  in  weaving,  and  finmd  dk  material 
is  found  in  some  of  the  ship-graves.  Traces  of  leather  mattreMC* 
and  wooden  l>e<U  .nre  found  in  virnc  of  these  gTa\"es,  and  dice  and 
playtng-piiti-s  r.  m  :  il  Im.;  i1r.iiif;ti' ^men  frequently  occur.  "I  he 
remains  of  hum'.jler  dueUings  hax'c  been  found,  aomc  of  them  re> 

senibling  a  type  of  cottage  still  to  be  lecn  In  aoutheni  Swedeis 

built  ol  wattles,  plastered  inside  and  out. 

Another  feature  of  the  >nkint  Age  oomiats  in  the  great  earthworlcs. 
many  of  them  standing  to  this  day.  Such  are  the  famous  Oanevirke, 
stretching  right  across  ScUeswic,  the  work  of  Queen  Thm.  who  liea 
in  one  of  the  great  howes  at  Jeuinge,  and  the  KxaUed  lj|dllartl  in 
Norway,  some  of  which  are  assigned  to  Viking  times. 

AUTIIORITICS. — O.  Montclius,  Kidlurrfukuhtf  SLh-.f.!/-r.s  tfr.  d-rn 
ilUiUn  Zctlcn  (Leipzig,  1906).  An  earlier  Swedish  edition  of  this 
book  ha*  been  transbted  into  English  bv  F.  H.  Woods:  Citilim- 
tion  of  Sweden  in  Heathen  Times  (London,  1888);  S.  MQtlcr, 
Nordischt  AUerlhumskunde;  Deutsche  Au][abe,  ton  0.  L.  Jiriciei 
(Strassburg,  1807),  and  Ordnunt  af  Danmarks  Otdsater,  Syttimu 
Prfhistoriqite  au  Danemark  (Copenhagen  and  Paris) :  I.  J. 
Worsaae,  The  Industrial  Arts  of  Denmark  (London.  IH82);  U. 
Gusufson,  Norfes  Oldlid  (Chnstlania,  1906);  O.  R>-gh.  Sot- 
wiian  Antiquities  (French  and  Norwegian  text)  (London  and 
Chx^ani^^jN^o)^A. ^lHUw«oa,^^^tgi»rfi^iiM^«>re<  (Chrittiania^^ot); 

friedkdfe  in  SehUswit-Helslein  (Hamburg.  1686}  and  Vorresckirktiteht 
Alterthumer  out  ScQeitrit'HeUleim  (Hamburg,  1885):  B.  Satin.  0:t 
altgermanisthe  Tkieromamentik,  tAersetzi  run  /.  Mestorf  (Stockholm. 
1904).  Also  .Trt ides  by  the  above,  and  by  H.  Schetciig,  11.  H;Mc- 
brand,  H.  Stolf>c  and  others,  in  various  periodicals,  especially 
Btr(rns  Museums  Aarbot  (Bergen),  Aarsberelninfer  fra  ForenintfH 
til  norske  Fortidsmindesmaetktrs  Bevaring  (Christiania).  ilar&tMr/sr 
nordisk  OUkyndighti  (Copenhagen).  Antiaioriik  Tidskrtfl  fit 
Sverire  (Stockholm),  the  mnadslUd  of  the  K^.  ViUerkets  Hia^ru 
och  Antujtitets  Akademie  (Stockholm),  Fornvinntn,  publishH  since 
1006  by  the  same  society,  Stemha  nnminnesfortntniens  Ttd'k'^ft 
f<stn«kholm),  Ymrr  (Stockholm).  The  guides  to  the  various 
f.  in''i-^,-i\ ian  mii^uBis  arc  of  great  value.  Some  of  them  can  be 
obiaiaed  in  EoKbsb.  The  impomaoo  of  tbe  KM  Museufflt  with  iu 
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The 


e5iM»  AMiaf  dt  Vtkm, 
ci«i>  (LoBdoa)  comiiiw  awllct  miMm,  cUd^  by  H.  SchweUe  and 
U.Kjv. 

flCAmmAVIiUf  UmUAOn.*    By  Ma  cxpccMioa  we 

understud  the  cloaely  iJlicd  languages  which  are  and  have  been 
spoken  by  the  Teutonic  population  in  Scandinavia, 
and  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  that  have  been 
wholly  or  partially  peopled  from  it.  The  territory  of  these 
ling'.j.-igr5  emiir.itts:  Swcili-n.  except  the  mo.st  northerly  part 
(chicdy  Lapland  and  inland  parts  of  Vestcrboltcn,  where  Finnish 
•nd  Lappish  exclusively  or  chiefly  prevail);  certain  islands  and 
diauku  on  the  coast  oC  western  and  soutbero  Finland,  as  well 
as  AUod;  a  small  tract  flo  ch*  ootst  of  Esthonia,  where  Siredish 
fa  apolM,  as  it  b  alio  to  Mine  CRtcat  Ib  the  BatlioBiaa  iiknla  of 
DasB,  NargO,  NukkS.  Odensholai,  Ormid  and  HtgH;  Gamnal- 
svenskby  ("  fi.ilsvenskbi  "  )  in  southern  Russia  rrnmcnt  of 
Kherso.i).  a  village  colonized  from  Dagti;  the  Livi:;iiaii  island 
of  Run5,  where  Swedish  is  sp<  kin,  as  it  formerly  was  on  the 
iUands  of  Kynfi,  Mannfl,  hloon  anrl  Oscl;  Norway,  except 
certain  regions,  especially  in  the  northern  jwrt  of  the  country, 
peopled  by  Finns  and  Lappa  (mainly  in  the  diocese  o(  Tiomsb) ; 
~  ~  with  the  Faeroes,  Iceland  and  GiecBlaad,  where, 
Dtaisli  ia  only  spoken  Inr  •  nay  maU  part  of  the 
popalatioB;  tlie  Borthem  half  of  ScfalcewiB;  and,  finally,  several 
Scandinavian  colonies  in  the  United  States  of  North  America 
(especially  in  Minnesota  and  Illinois)  Scandinavian  dialects 
have  bc-sidcs  Vm  <  n  ^pukcn  for  v.iryin;;  periods  in  the  following 
places:  Norwci^i.m  in  certain  p.irts  of  Ireland  (a.O.  800-1250) 
and  norilu  rn  Scotl.inil.  in  the  Isle  of  M, in  (800-1450),  the  Hebrides 
(800-1400),  the  Shetland  Islands  (800-1  Soo)  and  the  Orkneys 
(te^lSoo);  Danish  in  the  whole  of  Schleswig,  in  the  north- 
cestCfB  part  of  England  (the  Danelagh,  q.v.,  875-1175),  and  in 
Nonaamfy  (900-1100,  or  a  little  longer);  Swcdi:>h  in  Russia 
(S6t-ijoek  or  •  little  hmger);*  Icelandic  in  Greenland  (965- 
•bovt  14  so). 

At  what  epoch  the  Teutonic  population  settled  in  Scandinavia 
we  cannot  as  yet  even  approxim.itrly  decide.  It  is  quite  certain, 
.  however,  that   it  ,-:lrr..  ly  existed  there  before  the 

Christian  era— most  probahly  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  stvealled  Later  Stone  Age  (5000  d.c,  but  see  Scandinavian 
CiviuZATiON-).  if  not  still  earlier.  If  this  view  be  correct,  the 
Scandinavian  languages  have  had  an  existence  of  seven  thousand 
years  at  least.  But  it  ia  on^  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era  that  «c  can  get  any  inramatlon  eoncendng  the  language  of 
the  old  Scandinavians,  which  seems  by  that  time  not  only  to 
Thr  Pthmi-  spread  over  Denmark  and  great  parts  of  sonthem 
tirtStaa'  an  1  midwle  Sunli  n  I  nf  N.  t  a  iv,  l  ut  .tIso  to  have 
reached  Finl.in<i  (.it  li  ..  .1  .\>l.j:iiii  K;-ilionia.  In 
spite  of  its  e\tfn?iijn  ovrr  this  rnnsifierablc  geo- 
graphical area,  the  language  appears  to  have  been  fairly  homo- 
geneous throughout  the  whole  territory.  Consequently,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a  uniform  bnguage,  the  mother  of  the  younger 
Scandinavian  tongues,  and  accordingly  has  been  nancd  die 
pc{Bitiv«Scuidinavian(Kra0rdMi}  language.  The  oldest  wuices 
of  oar  knowtedge  of  this  tongne  are  the  wofdi  whSdi  were 
Ivirrowed  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  by  the 
La;;[<s  from  the  inhabitants  of  central  Sweden  and  Norway,  and 
by  the  Finns  from  their  neighbours  in  Finland  and  Esthonia 
(partly,  it  is  true,  also  from  their  Gothic  neighbours  in  Rus.<iia 
and  the  Baltic  provinces),  and  which  have  been  preserved  in 
Finnish  and  Lappish  down  to  our  own  days.'  These  borrowed 
derating  chiefly  Utenda  belonging  to  a  fairly  advanced 
of  culture,  amomt  l«  several  hundreds,  with  a  phonetic 
form  of  a  very  primithfc  ttamp;  aa  Flna.  km  (O.  SwM.  Han, 
Gcr.  Uer),  tar;  airo  (O.  Swed.  or.),  oar;  kaaia  (O.H.G.  kansa), 
'For  detaitt  tee  A.  Norccn.  "Geschidite  der  norditchen 
SpradK*  "  (Crwdrto     imnsiiiiMiw  PkiUhgli.  a«d  cd.*  l897)- 

*  V.  Thomaen.  TV  Mttnmt  bOmnm  Amatnl  Jbutie  aai  Semtdim- 
«*<«  (1877). 

*W  Th«>mscn.  Cbfr  den  Einflun  drr  Cerm.  Spracken  auf  die 
F,-ir,:.,  l,  UphitfkeH  (1K70I;  R.  N.  SeiAli.  "  Zor  Hcrkunit  and 
C1:r  >r..'I.-'£ie  der  atierrn  ccrnxanivhen  LdmwBfWe**  tn  /SNIIIofdf  la 
S4(US4  finmo^pUmiu,  xviii.  (1906). 


society;  napakaira  (O.H.G.  nahagh,  O.  Swed.  navar),  auger; 
ansas  (Got.  ans,  O.  Swed.  u.O.  beam;  Lapp  i<y'f/  (Cot.  acjeii,  0^ 
Swed.  jj),  sow;  jjrtrj  (O.H.G.  larawir,  O.  Sw.  gor), 
finished;  divres  (O.  Sax.  iiuri,  O.  Swed.  dyr),  dear; 
saipo  (O.H.G.  seija),  soap.  These  words,  with  those 
menlfalied  by  contemporary  Roman  and  Greek  authors,  as  weD  as 
the  moat  aadent  runic  inscriptiona mentioned  below,aie  theoMcst 
existfaig  traeca  of  any  Teutooie  bnguage.  Wicated  fram  their 
context,  however,  they  throw  but  little  light  00  the  nature  of 
the  original  northern  tongue.  But  an  equally  old  aeries  of 
linguistic  monuments  has  come  down  to  us  dating  frum 
a  little  before  the  end  of  the  so-called  Early  Iron  A^e 
(alK>Ut  A.D.  40o)-  thc  knowledge  arnl  the  use  of  the  oKhst 
runic  alphabet  (with  twenty-four  characleis)  having  at  that 
pericMi  been  propagated  among  the  ScandbwviiMlqrtliesottthen 
Teutonic  tribes.  In  fact  we  still  pceuss,  preserved 
down  to  our  own  tioNS,  primitive  aortlwm  runic 
insoriptieos,  the  oldest  iqjon  the  uteuib  firand  at  Vi 
in  Sdricsw^  and  llKnsbjeig  in  Denmark,  dating  back  to 
about  AJ>.  350-300,  which,  together  with  the  MS.  fragments 
of  Ulfilas'  Gothic  translation  of  the  Bible,  about  two  hundred 
years  Liter  in  date,  constitute  Um oldcst  genuine  moaumettts  of 

any  Teutonic  tonRue. 

These  runic  In'-  ri;  tii  ire  fnr  the  most  part  found  on  itone  monu- 
ments (somctuiu  s  on  ri>.  k.>)  .iiul  ltrjctc.\te»  (gold  coin^  stamped  on 
one  side  and  uied  fur  ornamrnts).  as  wxll  as  on  metallic  and  wooden 
utensils,  weapons  and  ornaments.'  Up  to  1908  (here  had  been  di»- 
c(»xTcd  more  than  one  hundred,  but  of  thcae  only  about  one-half 
give  us  any  information  coneeming  the  language,  and  most  of  them 
are  only  too  short.  The  longest  ol  thaw  satiMaetorily  interpreted, 
the  storte- monument  of  Tune,  in  south-eaviern  Norwav,  contains 
only  sixteen  wonls.  Their  language  !s  perh-ipi  somewhat  later  in 
character  than  that  of  the  oMest  word*  bi.rn.w  fl  by  the  Lapp*  and 
Finns,  voiced  j,  for  exiimple,  is  changed  into  a  kind  of  r  (c(.  aagaRm 
Goth  dags,  day;  but  Finn.  armaiBGoth.  arms,  poor).  On  the  other 
hand,  in  all  essential  matters  it  is  much  earlier  in  character  than  the 
languace  of  contemporary  Gothic  m.Tnii«-ripts,  and  no  doubt  ap- 
prtKiche";  ri'ire  ni  arly  than  any  Teut'mic  iibom  the  primitive  form 
of  the  Teiiti'iiie  ioii,:iie  For  the  «.ikc  of  comparison,  wc  give  a 
Gothic  tranflatiijii  of  one  of  tl.c  olitc5.t  of  the  primitive  Scandinavian 
inscriptions,  that  on  tlie  k;r>M<")  liorn  of  (.allehus,  found  on  the 
Danish-Ck-rman  frontier,  ami  M  a  wu,  from  about  A.D.  .v  ji  - 

Scand.:  ek  hlkwaoastiW  hoi.tist.aK.  iior.va.  tawioo; 

Goth.:  li  Illiunails  Hull:tV  haum  lauidt:; 

Engl.:  I,  HIcwagastiR,  from  Holta,  made  tbe  horn; 
as  well  aa  the  innei^tiM  on  the  stone  mommwat  of  JMbsig  fa 
western  Sweden.  Which  is  about  990  years  tstcrs^ 

Scand.:  vnAR  hite.  hakabana/?  wit  iah  ek  zililaR  atmOiK 

WARITU: 

Goth.:  I'hs  lli'.t,  Ifrahns  wil  jnh  ik  Airils  rUrJIs  terilui 

Eni;l  :  L'baR    (crrcted  the  moniinicr.t  in  memory  <A)  HitaS> 

Wc  both,  HaraUanaa  and  1  Erilas,  wrote  the  runes. 

Although  vety  brief,  and  not  yet  thomi^y  Interpreted,' 

these  ptimitive  Scandinavian   tnscriptioia  are  iirin UhllllW 
sufTident  to  enable  us  to  determine  with  some  certainty 
the  relation  wh'.h  the  language  in  which  they  are  JJ^JJJj^ 
written  bears  to  other  languages.    Thus  it  is  proved  igagmagt. 
that  it  belonps  to  the  Teutonic  family  of  the  In<la- 
European  stock  ((  1  inr  .agcs,  of  which  it  constitutes  an  inde- 
pendent and  indr  .  :    i  Ijranch.   Its  nearest  relation  being  the 
Golhic,thMe  two  branches  were  fonnerly  sometimes  taken  together 
under  the  genend  deiMOifamtlon  Sattem  Teutonk,  as  opposed  to 
I  he  other  Teuimic  idioms  (German,  English,  Dutch,  Ac.),  which 
were  then  called  Wittern  Teutonic. 

The  most  essential  point  of  corresportdenee  between  the  Gothic  and 
Scandinavian  branches  it  the  insertion  in  certain  cases  of  tt  before  w 
and  j  (ttj  in  Gothic  was  ehanned  into  ddj),  as  in  gen.  plur.  O.H.G. 
twtitn.  (J.  Kne  'a'ela  (two),  romnared  with  O.  lcrl.,0.  Norw.  lutuia, 
OSui<l,()  |Ilii  r  1  nrj.v,  ( ",,.rfi  r.i.;./,/r-' ;  .iml.  still,  in  German  frrii. 
Ens  .TV.  I . .  :  I    •.  .|  «,!'  s„.  ,|  ,  N,.rw  ,  |>.in  ''vi:i;,  Irel.  fryfgr.Goth. 


•  See  the  pbtes  in  G.  Stephens's  Handbook  0/  Old  Ntrtkm  . 

JJonumtnU  (ihUU).  and  S.  Uunte  *  Sorf.i  IttdskriJUT  mtd  it  dUn 
Runrr  I  (itk»l-li>o3). 

'  For  the  interpretations  we  are  prineipaHy  indebted  to  Prof-  S. 
Rugge's  ingenious  Investigations,  who  in  |K6<;  s-itisfactorily  siiccet-drd 
in  deciphering  the  inscription  of  the  coMen  horn,  and  by  this  me.ins 
g.iined  a  fixed  startlntt-point  for  further  researches.  A  short  review 
of  their  m<nt  important  r<'vu1i%  is  given  by  A.  WoiVtn,  M 
Cramtnattk  (yd  cd.,  190^).  appendix. 
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trirgwt.  However,  rvta  in  the  primitive  Scandinavian  age  the 
dincrence  iK-twrrn  C.'jtKic  and  Scandinavian  is  more  clearly  marked 
than  the  rescmblanrc;  thus,  (or  rx.iinple — just  to  hint  only  at  some 
of  ihc  oldest  and  nii>»t  c^'s«fniijl  differences — Goth.  nom.  sing,  ending 
is  •*  corresponds  to  primitive  Scandinavian  -or,  -i'r  (as  Goth.  da£f, 
day.  Mite,  KUC*t«*Scand.  dcgaiL,  (ojIiR);  Goth.  Rrn.  sing,  in  -u  to 
Scamf.  us  Goth,  dagis,  day'k-Scand.  dafat) ;  Goth.  dat.  sing,  in 
•a  to  Scud.  •*  tet  Gotli.  kuma,  coni**SdMd.  Aotm):  Goth,  m 
pen.  fing.  pnc  is  to  Scand.  ■«  fr» Goth.  mmiU,  dkl*ScaiKl. 
lamido). 

Already  bcfoie  tile  beginning  of  tbe  so-called  Viking  period 
^g,.  (iince  about  a.D.  toe)  the  j)rini;l  ivc  St  iin  linavian 
A>rai«Uea.  IjnKUagC  had  undiTK"iie  a  tonsiilcr.ihU-  transformation, 
as  if  proved,  for  cx.".ni[jlc,  l>y  l  he  rcm.irkahir  rv.nn'  stone 
at  Istaby  in  the  south  of  Sweden,  with  the  inscriptiun  (about 
AJK  650):— 

afAtr  hariwui-AfA  nAf  iiwct^AFR  haerowvi-Afi/?  wArait 

Engl.:  In  memory  of  Hariwu'fR.  Haf>uwiilfR,  &<jn  of  HeruwulfR, 
wrote  these  runes. 
Here,  e.g.  we  6od  nom.  sing,  in  .or  changed  into  -r  (cf.  ka^mmlaftt 
with  AwnagMl  on  the  goUen  horn),  and  the  plural  ending  -on  into 
•aa  (c(.  ranaK  with  nmoa  on  the  Jtr<bcrg-Mane).  At  the bcginmng 
ol  the  Vtking  period  the  Scandinavian  language  aeeint  to  have  under- 
gone an  extraordinarily  rapid  de\Tlopmcnt.  which  almost  com- 
pletely tranvlormol  its  chanctcr.  Tlil't  fh.inee  '1%  especliilly  nniire- 
able  in  the  dropping  of  unacccntnl  vowi  U.  ami  in  the  inlr.>il:ii  n<in 
of  a  certain  vowel  harmony  of  diHerent  kinds  {_Vmlaul,  vowel  changes, 
caused  by  a  'following  i  {j)  or  u  (ic),  as  kwaffi  for  kwiSi,  poem,  and 
"  Brcchung,"  as  Imupa  instead  of  kelpa  to  help),  diflcrcnt  aMimila- 
tions  of  consonants  (as  U,  nn  for  /{>.  nl>;  U,  nil,  rr  and  sf  for  /a.  na« 
ra  and  iR),  drop|>inK  of  tr  before  o  and  11  (as  ortf ,  f or  WOfV,  w 


«u//r,  woU)(  simplified  inflection  of  the  \erl>«,  a  new  passive fof mej 
by  meansof  affixing  therellt  xivc  nron'Miii  III:  or  sen  la  tlieactiveform 
{fu  kttUo'ik,  kaUa-is,  to  call  one  s  self,  to  be  called),  &c. 

At  ibis  epoch,  therefore,  the  primitive  Scandinavian  language 
BUttt  be  considered  as  no  longer  existing.  The  centuries 
A.D.  700-1000  form  a  |Kriod  of  transition  as  regards 
the  language  as  well  as  the  alphabet  which  it  employed. 
We  possess  some  inscriptions  belonging  to  this  period 
io  which  the  old  runic  alph.iliet  of  twenty-four  characters 
if  Mm  used,  and  the  language  of  which  closely  resembles  that 
of  the  primttive  Scandinavian  monuments,  as,  for  example, 

thoae  oa  the  stonca  of  Stentoftca  (about  jao)  and  BjOrketorp 
(about  750),  both  from  wothem  Sweden,  being  the  loogest 
inscriptions  yet  found  with  the  old  niaic  alphabet.  ,  On  the 

other  hand,  inscriptions  have  come  down  to  us  dating  from 
otiout  A  D.  .Soo,  in  wliiih  the  Liter  .uid  extiusivrly  St andituvian 
alph.'.Let  of  sixteen  charatttrs  (-..is  almost  <  om|ilru  ly  superseded 
t!ie  e.uiier  alphabet  from  ■.vhiih  it  was  dcvclope  1,  v.hilc  ihc 
language  not  only  ditTcrs  widely  from  the  original  Scandinavian, 
but  aho  exhibits  dialectical  pcculiailtfci  Wimiting  the  existence 
DUhds.  ofaDaniah-SwcdishUngmfeaaoppoicdtoNorwegian, 
as  the  form  nmif  on  the  ttooe  at  PbiidUe  in  Denmark, 
which  in  a  Norwe^an  inscriplioit  irould  luvc  been  wiitlcn 
krmulf  corresponding  to  JMf  in  OM  Norwegian  literatare. 
These  diflcrcnccs,  however,  arr  still  ur,imporI.i;it.  and  the 
Scandinavians  still  considered  iLcir  Luifi'ja;;^  a:,  one  and  the 
Same  throughout  Scandinavia,  and  narttcd  it  Dfmk  lunga, 
Danish  tongue.  But  when  Iceland  was  colonized  (c.  900), 
chiefly  from  wcAtcm  NorNvay,  a  separate  (western)  Norwegian 
dialect  gradually  sprang  up,  at  first  of  course  only  differing 
slightly  from  the  moilur-tunguc.  Itwasnot  until  the  definitive 
intfoduclion  of  Christianity  (about  ajk  teoo)  that  tlie  language 
was  10  iar  differentiated  at  to  enable  us  to  distingnuh,  In  ntnic 
inscriptiORS  and  in  the  literature  which  was  then  arising,  four 
different  dialects,  which  have  ever  since  existed  as  the  four 
literary  languaRe^i— Icelandic,  Norwegian.  Swedish  and  Danish. 
Of  tliese  the  latter  two,  often  comprehended  within  the  name 
of  F.  .;Urn  Scjndiivjii-jn,  as  well  as  the  former  two,  IVesUrn 
Scandintiiiiin,  or,  to  use  the  Old  Scandinavians'  own  name, 
ftm0nt  mil,  Northern  tongue,  are  very  nearly  related  to  each 
other.  The  most  important  differences  between  the  two 
bnndie*,  as  seen  fa  the  oldest  preserved  documents,  are  the 
following:  (i)  In.  E.  Stand,  far  fewer  cases  of  "Umlaut,'*  as 
tart,  W.  Scand.  v^r.were;  land,  W.  Scand.  /»nd  (from /ait^M), 
landsi  (t)  CScmkL  "  Bicchunf  "  of  y  into  in  (or  i»)  before 


n((w),  mJ^Ctt),  as  siuHga,  W.  Scand.  syngua  (from  singra),  to 
sing;  (3)  in  Scand.  mp,  nib,  n/  are  in  many  cases  not 
assimilated  into  pp,  kk,  U,  as  krumpin,  W.  Scand. 
kroppcnn,  shrunken;  rtrnJti'a,  W.  Scand.  tkkia.  widow;J 

bant,  \\.  Siatu:.  h,:;t,  he  bound;  (4)  in  E.  Scand.  the,  

dative  of  the  definite  plural  ends  in  •umin  instead  of  ma4 
W.  Scand.  -mtom,  as  in  handumin,  kamimiom,  (to)  the  v.  "Urm 
hands;  (5)  in.  E.  Scand.  the  simniBtotion  o£  the^^^ 
verbal  in6ectional  endings  is  far  further  tdvanoed,  aad 
the  passive  cads  in  11(1)  for       a  in  kallasis),  W.  Scand. 
kallask,  to  be  called.   In  several  of  these  points,  and  indeed 
generally  speaking,  the  Western  Scandini\i:in  hut-aaKes  have 
preserved  the  more  primitive  forms,  which  al:.o  arc  found  in 
the  oldest  Kastern  Scandinavian  runic  inscriptions,  dating  from 
a  period  before  the  beginning  of  the  literature,  as  well  as  in 
many  modern  Eastern  Scandinavian  dialects.    For,  haWng 
regard  to  the  Scandinavian  dialects  generally,  we  must  adopC 
quite  a  different  classification  from  that  IndiaUd  by  the 
dialects  which  are  icpieMMcd  in  the  litcntura.  We  amr 
on  to  levfcw  the  latter  and  thefr  history. 
I.  Icelandic. — In  ancient  limes  Icelandic  was  by  far  the  most 
important  of  the  Scandinavian  langviages.  in  form  as  Wkll  as  in 
literature.  To  avoid  ambigtjity,  the  lan(;uagebefoiVtllcKcfocnn> 
lion  (about  1530)  is  often  called  Old  Icelandic. 

I.  Old  Icttandie  was  spoken  not  only  in  Iceland,  but  also  in 
Crcenbtid,  where,  as  already  mentioned,  k^clandic  colonists  lived 
for  a  len|;thcno<l  period.  Our  kfwwiedgc  of  its  character  qi^ 
is  almo'^t  excUisiv-ely  dcri\xd  from  the  remarkably  tcttmat^ 
voluminous  lite raiuf,'  d.nin^  from  the  titvt  h.ill  of  the 
tJth  century,  and  written  in  the  Latin  alphabet,  adapted  to  the 
special  ic(|uirements  of  this  language.  No  trace*  anr  found  of  any 
older  runic  literature.  Indeed,  Old  Icelandic  possesses  only  very 
few  runic  monuments  (about  forty-five),  all  of  them  almost  wortlileM 
from  a  philological  point  of  view.  The  oldest,  the  inscriptions  on 
till-  rhiirrh  door  of  Val|ij6fst.-i8ur,  and  that  of  a  tombstone  at 
lljar-'^.irholt.  date  from  the  bcginnine  of  the  13th  century,  and  thry 
are  conie<|uenlly  later  than  the  oUfcst  preserved  rr:ir.r  tti:  t »  "  in 
the  Latin  alphabet,  some  of  wliich  .ire  as  oM  as  the  1  -t  !■  lU  •  ■! 
I  Jth  centuiy.  A  Mnall  fragment  (Cod.  A.M.  2\],  fol.j  of  a  fiwi  0/ 
IlomUin  (01  whidindiort  specimen  ie  given  baww)  is  considered  tbe 
oldest  of  all.  About  eootcmporary  with  this  is  tbe  oldest  part  of 
an  inventory  entitled  ReykjakolU  maUagi.  From  the  end  of  the  1 3\h 
century  we  oo-jscm  a  fragment  (Cod.  Reg.  old  sign.  i8ij)  ol  the  onlv 
existinK  Old  Icelandic  rTossary,  .ind  from  the  firil  years  of  the  I^lh 
crnt.iry  the  StMkkolm  Booife  oj'  ll«m\t\ei  (C.<d.  Holm.  15,  4to),  whick 
from  a  phllolo(;iml  point  01  view  is  of  the  Knatest  importance, 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  very  accurate  orthography,  which  is  especi- 
ally noticcible  in  the  indication  of  quantity;  (rum  the  early  part  of 
the  same  century  comes  the  fragment  (Cod.  AM.  335, 2,  4to)  entitled 
^V^P  ("  abridgment  "  of  the  history  of  Norway),  probat>iy  a  copy 
of  a  NorttTKian  orif,in.il,  also  orthographirally  important.  Among 
later  nianu-itripts  wc  may  mention,  as  philolo^ically  interesting,  the 
Annalei  Rcgii  (Cod.  Keg.  3087)  from  the  bwinning  of  the  14th 
century,  orthographically  of  great  value;  the  rich  inanuscnpc 
of  miscellanies,  liaukMk  (Codd.  AM.  371, 5x1. 675,  ato),  a  great  pan 
of  which  is  written  with  Hauler  Erleadsm's  (a.  1 334)  own  mad: and. 
above  all,  three  short  essays,  in  whieJi  some  Icrlanders  have  tfied 
to  write  a  grammatical  ami  orthographical  treatise  on  their  owa 
mother-tongue,  all  three  appearing  as  «n  appendix  to  the  nunuscripU 
of  the  Proie  EdJa.  The  oldest  and  mo^t  imp<irtanl  of  theK  e«sa)'S 
(preserved  in  the  Cod.  Worm,  from  the  Ust  half  of  the  iJih  centur>') 
is  by  an  unknown  author  of  about  1 140,  the  ««  ond  (the  oldest  kr  'un 
manuscript  of  which  is  prestrve^l  in  the  Co<l.  I'p*-,  f.  I3<^>l  i*  Ia 
unknown  author  of  about  1250;  the  third  (the  oldest  manuscn[X 
in  Cod.  AM.  748,  410,  of  the  bet: inning'  of  the  l^th  century)  is  by 
Snorri's  nephew  Olafr  HvftasWild  id.  1259).  and  if  do  doubt  based 
ii^rtty  upon  a  lost  work  of  the  first  grammarian  of  Iceland.  JMfwMr 
Kunamcistari  (who  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  ISthemtory), 
partly  and  chiefly  upon  Priacian  and  Donatu*.* 


•  A  complete  cat.ilogue  of  the  literature  edited  hitherto  is  gi\Tn by 
Th.  .Miibius,  CaUilotui  LtbroTum  Jsianducrum  ft  Sorvttu «'ttm 
Ar'.atii  Medtae  (iSj/b),  and  Veruukniti  der  . .  aUitlaitdufken  uud 
cttnonxftitchtn  . . .  smt  0$$  bit  tif9  tudutiimm  Seknfim  (iMsi). 

Cf.  Iceland. 

'  An  account  of  the  oldest  IcetaniHc  ■nnHBcripta  (to  about  1230) 
is  given  by  J.  Hoflory  in  the  Cttt  GtL  Am,  {ttM,  p..  478  aq. 
'A  short  review  of^the  most  important  On  Icelandic  manuscnpts 

(and  their  editions),  classed  according  to  sobjects.  is  giwm  by 
O.  flfonner,  Atlnordtuhn  Ilnndbuth,  pp.  I3  sq  The  prirx-ifvil 
collccti.>ns  of  nianii'i*  ti|'i>  ate  (I)  tlio  Arnamai;aaean  (  Wl  1  10 
Co|Knhagen,  founded  t>y  Ami  Magnusaun  (d.  1730) ;  it)  the  ci>Ueciio« 
of  tlwfhiynlUbiwyClUg.}  in  CopenhaiM.  founded  by  T.~  ' 
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Ttm  Mmtt  tttm  at  Iha  larfudte  language  ii,  hoiMvcr.  aot  pre- 
im  Che  abgW  iMiitioiied  «ariie«t  manutmpu  of  the  uter 
half  of  th»  ixtb  eemar>-,  which  arc  written  in  the  language 

of  iheir  ovn  age,  but  in  far  later  ones  of  the  13th  centur>', 
»hi.h  contain  pr«-m5  by  the  oldest  Icelandic  p<jet»,  »u<  h 
Ai  ihc  renowned  F.^itl  Skall.i^rini*<on  (about  950)  and  the 
iwikivoun  julhors  of  the  so  called  Edda-songs.  In  »pitc  of  the 
Late  date  of  ihc  manuscripts,  the  metrical  form  hat  been  the  means 
<4  pretrr\-ine  a  good  deal  of  the  ancient  language.  But,  as  already 
reinarkcd.  during  the  loth  and  llth  centurie*  this  dialect  differs 
but  little  from  Norwegian,  though  in  the  i^ih  this  is  nu  longer  the 


We  may  here  contrast  a  aiKcinKn  ol  the  abovfnMtltioMdokicM 

IcelaitflK-  m.inu'a  ri(;t  with  Ul  " 
(Cod.  AM.  6iv;  sixr  below): — 

J(d. — En  |>at    e5        .Vonc. — En  I'at  cr 

\itancla.  at  allt  nia  vit  .r.ili,  ;it  .  lit  ma 
ar-'llc^a  K'.crkuM:  oc  1  mrrki.isr  lk: 

fyiU^v  t  oii.  \M  e*  I^IUm.  i  os,  (tat  cr 

til    kirkio    buniofi  til    UrUtt  * 
e\>a  t'ioTiusto  {arf  at 


AqLF-And  that  is 
to  be  known  tlut  all 

that  is  milled  for  the 
decoration  of  the 
church  or  the  service 


eb  til  (fonuto  tatf    may,  spiritually,  be 
haua.  ef  v-er  liuom   at  hafa,  ef  vir  liium    found  and  imiuted 
•s-a  hretnlega  at  v£r   sva  rxinWga,  at         within  us,  if  we  live 
1  veijicr  at  catlaic  aem  verfiir  at  kallaac    so  cUanly  that  wc  are 
SiayiterL  worthy  to  b*  called 

God's  temple. 

Apsn  from  I  hi-  f ;i<  t  1  h;it  the  I.inguage  is,  generally  speaking,  archaic, 
wc  find  in  the  Kibmlir  Kxt  two  of  the  oldest  and  m'wt  Ciscniial 
characteristics  of  Icel.irnlii  us  opjioMfi  to  Norwrgi.in,  viz.  the  more 
complete  vowel  asiimtlation  {[tionotlo,  btoniiito;  cf.  also,  e.g. 
I«ri.  ktfk^cm.  Norw.  kalUOum,  we  called)  and  the  retention  of 
initial  A  Wore  r  (.kreinhta,  rainltta),  I  and  n.  Other  differences, 
sor:c  of  which  occur  at  this  pcriwi,  others  a  little  later,  are — in 
lengthening  of  a,  e,  u  before  //,  It,  Ik.  Im  and  Ip  (as  Icel.  luilfr, 
N:rw.  and  oIdc-*t  Irtl.  kalfr,  half);  Liter  *till,  als«j  of  1,  i,  u  ,ind  v 
t^iorc  Bf  and  n*;  led,  4/  and  cy  for  older  (i  and  (.is  in  Ictf. 
rf<2n-.  hfyrii,  Norw.  and  oldest  Icel.  dimti,  to  deem,  k^yra.  to 
he-ir  f ;  T'  l.  li  rm;n.itir>n  of  Jnd  plur.  of  verlra  in  -C  ({>)  or  but 
Norw.  often  in  -f  (as  Icel.  laM,  -I,  Norw.  lakir,  you  take).  These 
niata  ba  aattckt  ta  dHuacterize  the  languam  of  die  aariicr 
*^ilBwiijl^pciiwl of  icJandic (about  iiso-ijso)-  Atthaitfddleor 
the  13th  oetttury  the  wmcB  iugMage  undergoe*  RMMrial  changes, 
owing  in  a  great  nteaauR.  pcffiapa,  to  the  powerful  tainence  of 
Soorri  S»urlo*on.  Thus  in  unaccented  syllables  i  now  appcirs  for 
ol<l«-r  e,  and  u  (at  first  only  when  followe<i  by  one  or  mure  con- 
sonants belonging  to  the  same  syllalile)  for  o:  the  fsi^MVc  en<ls  in 
•s  for  -ik.  The  other  differences  from  Norwei;i.in.  mentioned  above 
as  occurring  btcr,  are  now  completely  established.  With  the  be- 
at the  14th  century  there  wmear  several  new  iinsnktic 
cna:  a  «  is  inserted  between  final  r  and  a  preceding  con- 
sonant (as  in  fituf,  mighty);  <^  (pronounced  as  an  open  o)  passes 
in' J  t  (the  character  i>  was  not  introduced  till  the  16th  century),  or 
tjcfofc  "t,  nk  into  ou  (a^  /rmj  ft(>J/.  pronounced  launf  fiM) ;  e  nrforc 
nr.  nk  pas'.t  s  into  rt;  a  little  later  c  jias-scs  into  U,  and  the  (lassive 
changes  its  termination  from  -x,  oldcM  -sk,  into  -tl  (or  -ut)  (as  in 
Adtetf.  to  be  called).  The  pott-dassical  period  of  Old  Icelandic 
{I39(»-IS3D).  which  it,  from  a  literarv  point  of  view,  of  but  little 
imeoftaSce,  already  shows  marked  dinmncaathat  awchancteristic 
ol  MtActn  Icelandic;  kn  has,  except  in  the  nortbeni  (MakeU,  passed 
into  kn,  as  in  knu!r.  knot;  a5  early  as  the  15th  century  we  find 
idt  for  U  and  r/  i.i<,  f.:!!a,  pronoiince<l  fudHlii,  to  (all),  d4n  (ht  nn  and 
rn  fas  horn,  pron.  kckUn,  horn),  and  a  little  later  the  passive  cmls 
in       t  (  kaliail,  to  lie  c.illeil. 

Although  di.ileitiial  dirferences  arc  not  altogether  wanting,  they 
do  not  occur  to  any  great  extent  in  the  Old  Icelandic  literal- 
language.  Thu^,  in  some  manuKript*  we  find  /(  repUrcit 
by /j<  Jpfl,  ofst,  often);  in  manuscripts  from  the  western 
part  of  the  island  there  ap|>ears  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  a 
tendency  to  change  //.  rf  int.j  lb,  rb  {toif,  lolb,  twelve;  [>frf.  Ui^b, 
•  ant).  Sec.  To  whjt  extent  the  language  of  Greenland  differed 
from  that  of  Iceland  wc  cannot  judge  from  the  few  runic  monuments 
which  ha\'e  come  down  to  us  from  that  colony. 

Apart  ffwn  the  comparatively  inconsiderable  attempts  at  a  gram- 
matical treatment  of  Old  Icelandic  in  the  middle  ages  which  we  have 
mentiopeil  above,  grammar  as  a  science  can  only  be  said 
to  hive  l» nun  in  the  17th  century.  The  first  Krammar, 
w  jiMi  ii  liy  iIk-  li  el.ir.iler  Runolphus  Jonas  (d.  K'S  ) <l.iti  s 
fr' iin  liii  1  ^inrritifxir.iry  and  ci;imp.jtriiit  (judmund 

Andreae  ('1,  f'^li  ciirniiil.d  tlu-  tir^t  <lii  tMin.irv,  wliiih  w.is  not, 
however.  «dit<il  till  U'St,  (by  the  Dane  Pctrus  Kescnius,  d.  I(*h8). 
The  int  acholars  who  stiNfial  OM  Icdamlic  systematically  were 
R-  K.  Raak  (iTSz-f^ji).  whew  worlct*  laid  the  foundation  to  our 


(d.  t'JQ)  and  Brynjolfr  Svcinsvin  (d.  1674);  (i)  the  IX l.iKjrdi.in tol- 
kctiun  (Delag.  or  Up*-)  at  L'(»ala,  founded  in  1651  bv  Magnus 
Gabriel  dc  U  Gardic;  (4)  the  Stockholm  collection  (Ifolm.), '  * 
by  i'M  Kugman  (in  166^)  and  }6n  Eggertion  (in  168]). 

«£4.  VtiMming  lU  dtt  itlaidikt  tfnt  (iSiOt  te  • 
iwpwwad  SmdUi adhiom  Amitmmt htltltMam  (il 


iiesi  ana  greaic»t  Kelamlic  grammar  is  by  the 
s  lexicographers  the  fir^t  rank  is  held  by  the 
I  (d.  t8u),<  G.  Vigfusson  (d.  1M9) »  and 
).•  the  Norwegian J.  Fritncr  (d.  Iflij),'  tbt 


knowMie  of  the  lancua(e.  and  hb  great  coatempoMry  Jac.  Grimm, 
in  whoae  Deutsche  Grammatik  (1819  seq.)  particiHar attention  ianaid 

to  Icelandic.  Those  who  since  the  time  of  Ra*lt  and  Crimm  fiaV* 

principally  deserved  well  of  lielamlie  erammar  are — among  the 
Norwi-gians,  the  irgrnlous  and  learrad  I  .  A.  Munch  (d.  ih'ij),  to 
whom  wc  really  owe  the  norinjU/i-<l  orthoi;r;i[>tiy  th.it  h  .i  hu'herto 
been  most  in  use  in  editing  Old  Icelandic  tevi-.  .end  itie  l  i  I  uorkcr 
at  the  syntax,  M.  Nygaard:  the  learned  Icelander  K.  Gi»Ja*on  (d. 
1891),  whose  works  arc  chiefly  devoted  to  phonetic  researches:*  the 
Danish  scholars.  K.  J.  Lyngby  (d.  1871),  the  author  of  an  essay  whldl 
is  of  fundamental  importance  in  Icelandic  orthography  and  phonetic*, 
and  L.  F.  A.  Wiromer,  who  has  rendered  creat  st'rvicca  to  the  study  « 
the  ctymoloj;y.  The  btest  and  greaic»t  Icelandic  grammar  is  by  the 

Swede  A.  Noreen.'  As  T    '         "       ■  '   

Icelanders  S.  Egiliaon 

I.  PorhelMon  (d.  1904).'   „  ^  ^  

Swede  L.  Laiwon,*  and  the  German  H.  Gering.* 

a.  Uedtrn  Icdandic  is  generally  chte<l  from  the  introduction  o( 
the  Reformation  into  Iceland;  the  louV.  firbt  printed,  tlM  New 
Testament  of  1^0,  may  he  con'-i-lrred  as  the  earliest 
Modem  Icelandic  ilix  uinent.  Alitioi;t:h.  on  account  of  the 
exceedingly  conscr%.itive  t.  luli m  y  of  Icelandic  ortho- 
graphy, the  l.inKu,i,,r  of  M  .ili  rn  Icelandic  liter.iture  still  !4-<  nis  to  be 
almost  identical  with  the  language  of  the  i7lh  century,  it  has  in 
mlity  nndennne  a  consunt  and  active  development,  and,  pbooeti^ 
any  Kgafded,  has  changed  considerably.  Indeed,  cnersctic  efforta 
to  bring  about  an  orthography  more  in  accordance  with  phonetica 
were  made  during  the  year*  1835-1847  by  the  magaainc  entitled 
FJdtnir,  where  we  find  such  authors  as  Jonas  Hallerfmsson  and  Koor* 
Gislason ;  but  these  attempts  prove<J  abortive.  Of  more  rcD 
etymological  changes  in  Modern  Icelandic  wc  may  note 
the  following:  y,  4  and  #y  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  ... 
century  coincided  with  1,  (  and  ei;  the  long  vowels  d,  f^'j'V 
1/  and  rf  have  p-issed  into  the  diphthongs  an  (at  least  ^  ^ 
about  1650),  ai  (about  1700),  ou.  e.g.  mil/,  language,  Mitfa,  to  speak, 
j/,V.'.  chair ;  f  More  i.  ;  is  c  li.in^;eil  into  dj  (alter  a  consonant)  or  j 
(.liter  J  vowel),  r  j.  /isfiu,  to  lie.  n(i,  not;  in  certain  other  cases  g 
has  jM^scd  into  pi'  or  ur,  e.g.  /<ifur,  low,  Ijuna,  to  lie;  initial  j  iH-f.ire 
ft  is  silent,  c  {.  Iii]riar,i.  to  gnaw;  ps,  /><  have  pa*  <  d  inlo/i.  //.  (6, 
dd,  tf  are  pronounced  as  bt>,  dl,  [k,  and  U,  rl,  nn,  rn  now  in  must 
positions  (not,  hmaavcr,  beiorc  d,  t  and  (,  and  in  pet  namaa)  aa  dtf, 
dfa,  nfjalt,  oMnintKn,  bjdrn,  bear;/  before  n  b  now  pronounced  aa 
bp,  as  Hrafn.  raven,  &c.  Both  in  vocabulary  and  ayntax  we  find 
early,  e.g.  in  the  lawtiook  Jinsbik,  printed  in  iS78(-i58o),  Danish 
exercising  an  imjKirtant  influence,  as  mipht  Ik-  expet  te<l  from 
political  circuinit.MH  <  ■>.  In  the  iSlhcentur).  houeser,  wi-  MULt  wiih 
purist  tendencies.  As  one  of  the  leading  men  of  this  cenlur>  may  lie 
mentioned  the  poet  Eggert  Olafsson  (d.  176*).  whos.'  piK-ms  were  not 
printed  till  1833.  Worthy  of  mention  in  the  history  ol  Modern 
Icelandic  language  are  the  learned  socictica  which  appeared  in  the 
aame  Centura-,  of  which  the  first,  under  the  name  of "  HiO  6*>-nilega," 
^was  established  in  1 7''io.  ,^t  this  time  archaic  tendencies,  going  back 
to  the  Old  Icel  i  f  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  were  continually 

g.lining  ground.  In  thi-  iijth  century  the  following  won  especial 
renown  in  Icelanriie  h!fr.iti.:e:  Bi.irnc  PorarenM-n  (d.  1841), 
Iceland'*  greatest,  lyric  poet,  and  j6nas  HalleriniNKin  (d.  1845), 
perhapa  itt  nwit  praminent  pwat  atrthoc  in  modem  times. 

The  dialectical  dUTereacea  in  Modem  Iccbndic  are  comparatively 
trifling  and  chiefly  phonetic.  The  Wcstland  dialect  has.  for  example, 
preserved  the  (JlJ  Icelandic  long  a,  while  the  other  nt^irct 
dblerts  have  cfLinpefl  it  to  the  diphthong  au;  in  the  *^ 
Northland  dialect  initi.il  kn  i=  pti  --.  rveil,  in  the  others  changed  into 


tn  i>.irts  ol  the 

appear.-  as  At,  in  a  part  of  soutn-casii  rn  I'  >  l.itul  as  »,  in  the  other 
dialects  as  xv,  e.g.  kiolpUT,  whelp.  As  a  matter  01  curiosity  ic 
may  be  noted  that  on  the  western  and  eaatcm  coam  traces  are  found 
of  a  French-Icebndic  language,  wUch  aroae  (rem  the  long  sojourn  of 

French  fishermen  there. 

Owing  to  the  exclusive  interest  taken  in  the  ancient  languid, 
but  little  attention  is  '/,i%en  even  now  to  the  grammalic  al  treatment 
c<f  Modem  Icelandic.  S^me  n'jdces  of  the  laii^;u.n;e  of  the 
17th  century  may  be  obtained  Irom  the  above-mentioned 
grammar  of  Runolphus  Jonas  (1651),  and  for  the  language 
of  the  l8th  from  RaJ-k's  grammatical  works.  For  the 
language  of  our  own  time  there  is  hardly  anything  to  refer  to  but 
F.  j/)ns*on's  very  short  hlandik  Sprofjirre  (1905^;  cf.  also  B. 
M.iqni'K^-in  (''Ken's  v.ilmhie  p.ip<^r  "  Ziir  necii-Lun'i  c  hen  Gram- 
inj'.iV:  "  (OVrmi;fi;.;.  \n\ ■;  ,  .\  dji  tt'j!'..iry  of  merit  »aN  lh.it  of 

«  EapadaHy  Umfmmfam  idtmkmr  fcffn  ihrmM  UW). 

•  itOuMndbcia  tend  oUnanrttiKht  Ottmmmk  mifr  mnfefc 

luntdes  Vmerditcken  (1SS4),  3  Auf\.  firnij). 

•  L«r«V«»i /w<ic  u  m  r  I K54  - 1  Kf)0 ) . 

^  An  Uf!iindif-Entl\\k  Dichoncry.  h.iM-iJ  on  the  MS.  collections  of 
the  late  R.  Clcasby  (1869-1874). 
*Suppltmtnt  lU  IsUmdtlu  ordb^gtt  (1876,  1879-1885  and  1899). 
^Oridi  tm  dM  GtmU  HmSm  $pnt  (iM»-iM7,  mm  «d. 

'  •  iirS^rfMtf  it  tftte  fatdndtis  IkonditnTttnia  (i  toi).  ^ 

•  Ki2tMri<|M  ITMirlw*  a*  dm  LMcrn  dir  fi^ 
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Bjorn  Haldorscn  (d.  1794).  olited  in  1R14  by  R.i&k.  Clcasby- 
Vii;fuss<in'«  diilioniry  mentioned  alwc  also  pay>i  some  attention 
to  the  modern  Unguage.  A  rcjily  conveiiieiu  Modern  IcfUndic 
dkiionary  is  still  wuaiagt  tlwdMidcmHai  bdmoiily  partly  cupfilied 
by  J.  ThorkcUMia'*  CKodkot  S»ptltmiM$  tU  utaiMu  OTiApirr,  iii. 
(1890-1894). 

n.  Norwegian  or  Norsf..— Tlie  Old  Nonefgian  langu.igc 

(tHI  ita  Reformat  inn)  v.-.is  not,  lii<c  the  modi-rn  langu.TKi-,  ri.n- 
fincd  to  Norway  and  the  Faero<-s,  but  w.is,  ns  alrculy 
Stated,  for  s<;>tTic  lime  spoken  in  parts  of  In-i.ind  and 
the  north  of  Scotland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  llibrirlr*, 
Shetland  and  Orkney  (in  the  last  two  groups  of  islands  ii  con- 
liniMd  10  survive  down  to  the  end  of  the  iSlh  century),  and 
■ho  in  certain  parts  of  western  Sweden  as  at  present  defined 
(Bohuslln,  Sjlrna  in  Odunn,  Jimtkod  and  H&rjcdalen). 

Our  knowledge  of  !t  h  due  only  in  a  sfnall  measure  to  ninie  in- 
Kription«,  for  tlio«e  are  comparatively  few  in  number  (about  150), 
and  of  trifliriR  importance  from  a  philoloijical  point  of  view,  especially 
as  tht-y  almust  wholly  belong  to  the  period  between  1050  and  1,150.' 
.ind  I  iiiiMiiiH  nil>  .^rc  contcniporary  w ith  or  at  l<'a>t  not  inn  h  i  .uln  r 
than  the  carliol  literature-  The  most  important  are  the  detailed  one 
of  Karlevi  on  Oland,  wherein  a  Norwc^n  pact  (towards  1000)  in 
Kxalled  "  dr^ttkuaftt  "  met  re  celebrates  a  Danish  chief  buried  there, 
and  that  of  Fr&sd  in  J^mtland,  which  (about  IO50)  mention*  the 
chrivtianizinK  of  the  province.  The  whole  literature  prrseH-tfd  is 
»ritton  in  the  I  atin  aliihabct.  Tlic  earliest  maniix  ripts  arc  not  much 
l.ilcr  th.in  (lie  i.Mi  .••  OM  lnl.inilir  fan-.,  .md  j^I  ihi-  Rreatcst  interest. 
On  ttir  vvhiile,  however,  the  carlicit  Norw[^;i.in  hier.uiirc  i»  in  (^uaIity 
as  well  as  in  cinanlily  incomparably  ir.lcri.ir  to  t.'ie  lielandic.  It 
amounts  merely  to  about  a  score  ot  ciilTcrcnt  wutks,  an<l  <jI  thc»e  but 
few  are  of  any  utenry  value:  A  tnall  frMmcnt  (Cod.  AM.  655. 4to, 
Fra^m.  ix.,  A,  B,  c),  a  collection  of  le(emH,  no ooubt  written  a  little 
before  1300,  is  repanled  as  the  earliest  extant  manu!irript.  From  the 
very  bcKinnine  of  the  13th  century  we  have  the  iVfr.cy,7io«  Bock  of 
llomthes  ((  VkI.  .\M.  <>iq.  4to)  and  several  fraRmcnts  of  law-books 
(r  J.  the  <il  liT  tficj/j-r  and  the  older  Etf'ihxt\'inc,>l(iu).  Of 

later  manuscripts  the  so-t.illcd  legendary  OlaUiafa  (Cod.  Delag.  8, 
fol.),  from  about  1250,  deserves  mention.  The  chief  manuscript 
(Cod.  AM.  a43  B..  fol.)  of  the  princifial  work  in  Old  Norwegian 
literature,  the  Speculum  regale  or  Konungsikurgii^  ("  Mirror  for 
Kings,")  is  aipin  a  little  later.  The  muses  oT  charters  which — 
occurring  throughout  the  whole  middle  ace  of  Norway  from  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century — aflurd  much  information,  especially 
concerning  the  dialwticil  differences  of  the  language,  are  likewiM: 


of  great  philological  imixirl.incc. 
As  in  Old  Icelandic  M  in  Old  No 


Form 
of  the 
IsagtiMjpfi 


orwcgian  we  do  not  find  the  most 
pninitive  forms  in  the  oMcst  MS&  that  have  cone  down  to  ua;  for 
that  purpose  we  must  iccur  to  somewhat  laler  onci.  con* 

taining  old  poems  from  times  as  remote  as  the  days  of 
porbiorn  Hornkluh  (end  of  the  9th  century).  It  has 
already  been  stated  that  the  language  at  this  e[>n<  h  differed 
so  little  from  other  Scandinavian  dialects  that  it  cjjM  ^i:  arlely  yet 
be  <  ailed  \iy  ,\  divtinetive  n.inic,  and  also  th.it,  as  Icelandic  M'|N>rate<l 
it^'lf  frum  the  N<irwi-^ian  ^ll.^^ler•tIJ;■.^;lu■  (.ilmul  f.W"),  the  difference 
between  the  two  languages  was  at  first  infinitely  small — as  far,  of 
eotWMb  •»  the  litctmry  lanKuace  is  concerned.  From  the  nth 
centufv.  Imwever,  they  exhibit  more  marked  differences:  for,  while 
Icelandic  develops  to  a  great  extent  independently.  Norwegian.  o»  ing 
to  geographical  and  political  eirrumslances,  is  considerably  influ- 
rnrcil  by  the  Fastern  Scandinavian  Ian(;iiai;ei.  The  most  important 
t]ilTeren<e>  Ix-twccn  l(<lan<!H  ntal  Niii\M,;ian  at  the  e()Och  of  the 
oldest  MSS.  (about  ijoo)  have  already  been  noted.  The  tendency  in 
Norwegian  to  reduce  the  use  of  the  so<allcd  it-Umlaut  has  already 
been  mentioned.  On  the  other  hand,  there  appears  in  Norwegian  in 
the  13th  century  another  kind  of  vowel-assimilation,  almost  un- 
known to  Icelandic,  the  vowd  in  terminations  being  in  sorne  degree 
influenced  by  the  vowd  of  the  pru  1  dinj;  ^yllal)lc.  Thti«,  for  in?itanre, 
we  find  in  some  manuscripts  (.i-.  the  al>o\c-mcntioiie<l  K vi  lui.ity 
r'/ij/incu)  that  the  vinuU  e,  o.  (1  .ind  long  a.  <r  an-  f. .!!■■» td  in 
ti  t iniiiatMfis  by  e,  o\  i,  u.  y,  an.l  short  a.  a,  on  t'n  ullirr  hand,  hy 
I,  II — as  in  botttr,  prayers,  kon«f,  women;  but  /ifir,  times,  liiniur, 
tonfuesb  The  same  feet  occurs  in  cotaia  Old  Swedish  nannacnpta. 
When  Norway  had  been  united  later  with  Sweden  under  one  crown 

(1319)  we  meet  pwe  Succiinu  in  the  NorwMian  Btctary  language, 
n  addition  to  tMk  the  14th  century  cnhibits  several  differences 
from  the  old  language:  rt,  m  arc  sometimes  assimilated  into  //. 
nn  -as  kali  (elder  kari).  m.in.  ki-nn  n.rii,  prff'-'^nncr  (preU- 

arnir),  the  pri^^ts:  i  pa>.-rfi  into  y  U  lorc  r,  / — as  hyrMr  (hirHxr), 
shepherd,  lykyi  (iyksU).  key;  final  -r  after  a  consonant  is  changed 
into  •cr,  -er,  -ir.  -or,  -vr  or  -tcr,  sometimes  only  -a.  -e.  -a, — as  keiUr 
\halkf),  horse,  h^er  (frotr),  books,  the  names  ]>olleifitr  ([)Oriei/r), 
CM^iftt  (CutSUifr).  About  ihi-  bepnntng  of  the  1  ^th  century  initial 
k*  occurs  for  old  hv  (not.  how  e\  <  r.  in  pronouns,  which  take  kp  only  in 

'  The  latest  rune-stones  arc  from  the  end  of  the  14th  centunr. 
Owing  to  influence  of  the  ieavned.  such  stones  •ppcar  etain  in  the 
17th  century,  e.g.  in  Tdcoaaffccn. 


western  Norway),  as  the  local  name  QrileieiS  (Arl/r,  white).  Durioc 
the  t>ith  century.  Norway  being  united  with  Cienmaric.  and  at 
interv  als  also  with  Sweden,  a  great  many  Chuiisnuand  a  few  Succisms 
are  imponed  into  the  language.  As  Suecisms  «c  may  mention  the 
termination  -in  of  the  21x1  pers.  plur.  instead  of  •■>,  -|0  (as  tt/iii.  j  cu 
will).  The  n^o^[  innMiri.iiu  Danisms  are  the  following:  ft,  d  aiid  g 
are  subatituted  for  f>.  1  .ird  as  in  the  lixal  n.im«-s  Au'-o  (earlier 
jVij^J!),  1  If  Jit  ii'sn  i|-;ri(j  -<I  in  terminations  parses  into 

-c    as  il.L'rr  ,1   to  hear,  JiljAc  (!)ji'i<3),  to  ntl ;  single  Danisll 

words  arc  inirixluced — as  ttk  (tk),  I,  se  (sid),  to  see;  ipfitte  UPyna), 
toaakiAc.  Towards  the  end  of  the  middle  ages  the  Daniiaimmeac* 
>hows  an  trnmense  incrteie,  which  marks  the  mdmi  dedine  of 
.Norw  egian  literature,  until  at  last  Norwegian  as  a  literary  laiwuage  is 
<  ompU  iely  supplanted  by  Danish.  During  the  i.Sth  century  Norway 
has  hardly  any  literature  except  charters,  and  as  early  as  the  end  of 
that  century  by  far  the  greatot  number  of  these  are  w  rition  in  almost 

Rure  Danish.  In  the  16th  century,  again,  chaners  written  in 
liMwecian  occur  only  as  rare  VKtfUMM,  and  from  the  Reformation 
onwani,  when  the  Bible  and  iheaM  laws  were  translated  into  Danish, 
not  into  Norwegian,  Danish  was  not  only  the  undiffNUcd  Nteianr 
language  of  Norway,  but  also  the  colloquial  language  cf  dwcOefS  Ml 
towns  and  of  thn-te  who  h.id  learned  to  read. 

Dialcvtiral  ditlcrcnccs,  as  above  hinted,  occur  in  great  number 
in  the  Norwegian  charter"  of  tlie  i.^th,  i4ih  and  15th  ccBturic^ 
Fspccially  markcti  is  the  c!  IT< n  -i  t  Nitwctn  the  langiiatjc  m^^^^ 
of  western  Norway,  which,  in  many  respects,  sJiows  a  ^^^^ 
devefapMcnt  fiarallel  to  that  «f  Icelandic,  and  the  lantnafle  «f 
eastern  Norway,  which  eshlbita  st9i  more  striking  correspoaoeBren 
with  contemporary  Old  Swedish.  The  moat  remarkable  charac- 
teristics of  the  eastern  dialects  of  this  epoch  arc  the  following; — 
a  is  changed  into  «  in  the  pronouns  {xntB,  thi<.  that,  and  the 
particle  Ixer,  there  (the  latter  a-,  r.uly  as  the  ijih  century),  atnl 
later  on  (in  the  14th  ccntuiy)  also  in  terminations  after  a  lung  root 
syllable — as  lenda,  to  lentL  A*ira<  to  hear  (but  (era,  to  do^  site, 
to  know) ;  ia  passes  (as  in  Old  Swedish  and  Old  UMoA)  Into  s^— 
as  hiarta  (Icel.  kiatta),  heart;  y  sometimes  pasBse iotocB  before  r, 
/—as  hiurdcT.  shepherd,  tykiul.  key,  instead  of  llfmr,  fjkjt  (older 
still,  hirfir,  lyktU;  see  above);  final  -f  after  a  consonant  olten 
passes  into  -cr,  -<rr,  sometimes  only  into  -c,  -<r — as  prtilar  (prestr), 
priest;  kf^kar  (bokr),  buiil^s;  d.il.  sing.  tr0.\j  (i>r{vV),  (to  a)  brother; 
ll  pis-,es  into  III.  5I — as  nVi'.i',  i.r.'i<  |  iiulc,  tKr-  name  AlsU.  /I 
{Atif);  rt  gives  a  "thick"  *-sound  (written  h) — as  Bardoii, 
genitive  ol  the  name  gti]g^fcr||  ml^  Id  am  aaaunilated  into  nn,  U— 


as  bonn  {Imni),  band,  thelocel  name  KrsfMI  (Vestfeld);  and  (a 
far  back  as  the  13th  oentuiy)  traces  occur  of  the  vowel  aasirailatioa. 
"  tilj«vning,"  that  is  so  highly  characteristic  of  the  modem  Nor- 
wegian dialects — as  tmko,  ruiu,  for  rcku  (Icel.  tfko,  -11),  accusaii\-e 
singular  of  t>oi<j,  wake,  mykyll  lor  tt:yk;li,  much.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  characteristics  of  the  western  dialects  may  be  noted  the 
foUowiflg:  final  -r  after  a  consonant  passes  into  -ur,  -or.  or  -if, 
-er— as  »irfi«r  (ivfr),  winter,  rrllur  (rtUr),  right,  aflor  (aftr),  again; 
si  passes  into  ll — ^as  sylla  {syUa),  charge;  ear  is  chang^  into  tm 
al«o  in  pronouns — as  kurr  (huerr),  who.  kuatiu  (kuersu),  how. 

This  •putting  of  the  languaKe  into  dialects  seems  to  have  f  ontinucd 
to  gain  ground,  pruliably  with  greater  rapidity  as  a  Norwegi.in 
literary  l.intiiiaKe  no  h-m^er  existed.  Thus  it  is  very  likds  that  the 
present  dialet  tic.d       i  -  1  :i  was  in  all  evK  nt:al>  ac<  omplis^H-d  al-^iut 


the  year  1600;  lor,  judging  from  the  first  work  00  Norwegian 
dioleciokicy.*  the  S^jord  (Waatern  Ncfway)  dklect  at  last 
poMNscd  at  that  time  most  ef  its  present  features.  A  Kttle  dof- 


Nonay) 

.   ^    snt  nntnn 

calendar  of  the  year  1644  seems  to  prove  the  same  regarding  the 
Valders  (Southern  Norway)  dialect.   How  far  the  Old  Norwegian 

dialects  on  the  Faerr>es,  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  on  the  Scottish 
isiai  lv.  .iriit  on  the  l-le  of  Man  dilTertd  from  the  mother-tongue  it 
is  impossible  to  decide,  on  accxnint  of  the  few  remnants  of  these 
dialects  which  exist  apart  from  hxal  nnmea,  viz.  some  charters 
(from  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  onwacd)  from  the  Faeroes, 
Shetland  and  the  Orkneys,  and  a  few  runle  taaniptiaiis  from  the 
Orkneys. (thirty  in  number),  and  the  Isle  of  IsMI  WKWt  thirty  in 
nuniU'r).'  These  runic  tnscriiitions,  however,  on  account  of  their 
ini|)erfcct  orthography,  throw  but  little  li^ht  on  the  subject.  Of  the 
I  )ikn<  y  dialect  we  know  at  least  that  initial  U.  ku,  kr  still  preserved 
h  in  the  ijith  centuiy— that  k,  St  tciat  t*o  Mndnd  yonm  leagicr 
than  in  Norwav. 

Old  Norwsmeii  pnuwnnr  liw  hldutto  atmye  been  taken  m>  in 
cuiiiiesluu  witn  Old  tcdantnc,  and  confined  to  notts  and  appendkce 

inserted  in  works  on  Icelandic  grammar.    A  systematic  — 
treatise  on  OUI  Norwegian  grammar  is  still  wanting,  with  *J"JJ^. 

the  exception  of  a  short  work  by  the  Dani«h  scholar 
N.  M.  Petersen  (d.  18A2),  which,  although  brief  and 
decidedly  antiquated,  deserves  all  praise.  Among  those  who  in 
recent  days  h.-ive  above  all  deserved  welt  for  the  invest^tion  of  th« 
Old  Norwegian  mav  be  mentioned,  as  to  the  grammar,  the  Swede  C 
Wad^rr  in  and  the  Norwegian  M.  Hxgsiad;  as  tO  the  leaicography. 
the  NfrwcKian  p.  Hertrlierg,  for  the  law  tcmu,  end  O.  Rygh  (d. 
•  899).  for  the  l.«  al  nani'5.  wliile  the  i>cT«>nal  n.imes  are  collected 
by  the  SweiU  I  ..  H.  I, in:!,    A  most  valiLiljlc  mUo.  tion  of  materials 

*  C  Jcaaen'a  JViirsA  dttfismtniNH  «0ir  cfeirieg  Ui^ti, 
•See  P.  M.  C  Kmode.  Momt  Qmm  (1907). 
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for  )ud{ing  oC  the  dlilectical  variclics  rxi^ts  in  the  Norwcitian 
charters,  carefully  and  accurately  edited  by  tfic  Norwegian  scholars 
C  Lance  (d.  1860.  C  R.  Uager  (d.  1697)  and  H.  J.  Uuitfekit-Kau.^ 

IIL  SwEmBL— Ike  Pke-Kctanatloa  IngnsB  ii  olkd 
OMSmdMh. 

I.  OW»«l&i.— The  territory  of  the  OMSiwiB*coiiipittoid<J-- 
O)  Swufcii.  except  the  most  northerly  fMrt,  where  Uappisb  (aiul 
0fg  Finni<ih?)  wa«  »p(>ken,  the  moM  touiherly  (Skine,  Haliand 
gfff^lfj)^  BlckinKc)  and  certain  parts  of  western  Sweden;  (2) 

« xlcn:-ive  maritime  tr.uls  ui  KinlaniJ,  Kstliurila  ami 
Livonia,  »-ith  their  surroumlinf;  liKiivIs;  and  (j)  certain  places  in 
Ku««u,  where  Swedish  was  »f»ken  ifr  a  cunsiderable  time.  The 
dUcst  but  alto  the  moat  meagre  tuurrc-s  of  our  knowledge  of  Old 
Swcdiah  are  tboee  words,  alntoit  exclusively  peraonal  names  (nearly 
one  hundred),  whkh  were  introduced  into  (he  RuMtan  language 
at  the  foundation  o(  the  Russian  realm  by  Swedes  (in  861),  and 
which  arc  for  the  rao*t  rxart  *i>mcwhat  inllueiu  c<i  by  Kus>ian  phonetic 
laws,  preserved  in  two  Kuf- -iin  (!r>niments  of  the  years  91 1  and  <>44 — 
as  /{or.  (().  Sw.  Jng;.i:r),  y.iir:k  \llrpttkr),  U!rg  (llialff,  wiutui.iry 
form  of  iUl^),  0!ga  (llialfu,  JIe![a).  Of  about  the  same  dale,  but 
flf  an  inliaitcly  greater  importance,  are  the  runic  inicriptiom, 
awoHiuing  in  number  to  about  two  ihouMnd.  which  have  been 
fonad  cut  on  stones  (rarely  wood,  metal  or  other  materials)  almuci 
aK  over  Swolcn,  though  they  occur  tno«t  freqiwntly  (about  half 
of  the  total  number)  in  the  province  of  l"ppland,  next  to  which 
cprtH:  Sij<3ermanljnd,  with  nearly  thru  hurnircd  inscriptions,  then 
0-.t  cfiidi  I J  nd ,  and  tjotlan<i,  with  mire  than  two  hundred  each. 
Fur  the  must  part  they  cxtur  on  tombstones  or  munumLnti  in 
rncioorv  of  deceased  relative*;  rarely  they  are  public  notices. 
Thdr  tern  k  «ftca  netrieal*  te  put  at  kMC  Mat  of  them  arc 
mmemymom,  in  w  for  tint  ve  do  not  know  tbe  Mine  of  tlie  engraver, 
though,  as  a  rule,  the  name  of  the  man  who  ordered  them  is  recorded. 
Of  the  engravers  turned,  about  seventy  in  number,  the  three  most 
productive  arc  L'bir,  Uali  and  Asmundr  Karasun,  all  thrc<-  principally 
working  in  Uplaml;  tbe  hrst-rncntioncd  name  is  bi^iiaJ  on  nearly 
eighty,  the  others  on  about  thirty  and  furiy  »lonc»  respectively, 
i  hev^  inscriptions  vary  very  much  in  age,  U-longing  to  all  centuries 
of  Old  Swedish,  but  by  far  the  greatest  number  uf  them  date  from 
the  iith  and  I3th  centuries.  From  heathen  time*— as  well  as  from 
the  last  two  centuries  of  the  middle  ages — we  have  comp|}raiivcly 
few.  The  oldest  arc  perhaps  the  Ingelstad  inscription  in  OstergOt- 
Land,  the  SparlOsa  inscription  in  Vitstcq-Otland,  and  the  Gur»trn  one 
fouitd  in  the  tKirth  of  Smltand,  all  probably  from  the  end  o(  the 
9lh  Century.  The  runc-stoi>c  from  l<ok  in  Ostergotland  probably 
dates  from  about  a.D.  000.  Its  inscription  »urpas><-3  all  the  others 
both  in  IcnMli  (more  than  750  runes)  and  in  tnc  importance  of  its 
coalents,  which  are  equally  interesting  as  regards  philology  and 
tke  kistoTv  of  culture;  it  is  a  fragment  (partly  in  metrical  form) 
«f  an  Okf  Swedish  heroic  tale.  From_  about  the  yxar  1040  we 
pci«c*s  the  inscription?  of  .'\?mun<)r  Karaiiin,  and  the  so-called 
ln,;*jr  monuments  l.more  than  twenty  in  number),  erected  most  of 
tlu-ni  in  SnJrrm.uiI.in'l,  it)  t;iM;i!ur  o(  tlie  men  who  (ell  in  a  great 
war  in  t-istern  Europe  uniier  the  command  of  a  cert.iin  Ingvar; 
the  stones  cut  by  Bali  belong  to  tbe  time  t.  1060.  Somewhat  later 
mm  the  iMcriptioMaR  bjf  Uoir,  and  (lom  the  beginmna  of  the  iMh 
oatiny  h  die  maaffcable  tiecrfptiow  00  the  docwiny  ol  the  church 
of  FooB  in  BdrfagUiMi,  eontaining  the  oldcit  Scandinavian  sutute 
■ow  pnacfWedi  aa  well  at  other  inscriptione  ftoai  the  same  province, 
writtco  is  a  paiucalar  variety  of  the  common  runic  alphabet,  the 
eOCalml  "itaflOMl'*  (lRafi1es.s,  >«ithouc  the  perpendicular  staff) 
runes,  a*  the  long  gencah  tiical  inscription  on  the  Malstad-stone. 
The  inscrip'liins  iT  the  fi  lluwrng  centuries  arc  of  far  lc*s  philological 
ioiercst,  because  after  the  13th  century  there  exists  another  and 
■Of*  fruitful  tourec  for  Old  Swedish,  via,  a  literature  in  the  proper 
stase  of  the  wotd.  Of  nit^  fiteratore  nothing  has  been  preserved 
10  oar  days.  Tbe  literature  in  the  Latin  letters  is  both  in  quality 
and  extent  incomparablv  inferior  to  Old  Icelandic,  though  it,  at 
least  in  quantity,  considerably  surpasses  Old  Norwegian.  In  age, 
liowc>'er,  it  is  inferior  to  both  of  tnem,  beginning  only  in  the  ijth 
century.  The  oldest  of  the  extant  manuscnpis  is  a  fragment  of  the 
Older  VastgOtalaw,  written  about  the  year  1250.  A  complete  codex 
(Cod.  Holm.  B  59)  of  the  same  law  dates  from  about  1285,  and  is 
pbiiologically  of  the  greatest  importance.  Of  Other  works  of  value 
from  a  philological  point  of  view  we  only  rtteatfoa  a  codex  of  the 
SidfrmamHolav  (Cod.  Holm.  B  53)  of  about  ijif,  a  codex  of  the 
V^andilttv  (Cod.  Ups.  17),  the  two  manuscripts  containing  a 
colleciion  of  legends  gcner.illv  named  Ced.  Bureanus  (written  a 
litrV  after  ijsot  and  Cct/-  BiUisUnuitiui  (between  1430  and  1450). 
and  the  great  Oxcnsticrnian  manuscript,  which  consists  chicflyof 
acollection  of  legends  written  for  the  t- >-t  I'^n  in  1385.  The 
•ery  nutnerous  CJld  Swedish  charters,  from  1343  downwards,  are 
also  of  great  import  a  r»ce.' 

'  DipJomalcriym  Jioreeiicum  (1847,  ioq.),  1 6  vols,  have  appeared. 

•  The  Old  Swedish  monuments  are  loi  the  most  pan  publi>hci) 
in  the  following  collections: — Svtnska  forHsknfUiUikapttt  sam- 
fwf.  '3'  pans  (1844-1907);  C.  I.  Schfyter,  SanUing  aj  Srrrirtt 
gSMfa  fafar.  vols,  i.-vii.  and  x.-xii.  (1827-1869):  Stie»iki  DipU- 


Old  Swedish,  during  its  earliest  prc-Hteran,-  period  (800-1215), 
retains  quite  as  orit:iii.iI  a  ch.i:. icier  as  e<mti  iii(Hjr.iry  form 
Old  Icelandic  and  IJjii  .NorwesL.in.    I  he  first  p.)rt  lA  the  o/ta* 
iaicription  of  the  Ki.kstotie  running  thus —  laMgUglt 
AFT  t'AMUli  &IANIA  IUSkR  ^kR  .  IN  LARIN  FaJiI 

wtfitRun  raiEt^M  imv,* 
and  probably  pftwtwinced 

aft  WlmoA  st^nda  rOnaR  fia>:  en  Warina  fSdi  taSia  aft 
firighi^n  sunu, 

would,  no  doubt,  have  had  the  same  fcrm  in  contemporary  Icelandic, 
exiept  the  last  vionl,  wIikIi  would  prolMbly  have  had  the  less 
original  form  sun.  The  formal  changes  of  the  Swe<ii>h  language 
during  this  period  are,  generally  speaking,  such  as  apjicar  alxiut  the 
same  time  in  all  the  members  of  the  group— as  the  change  of  soft 
a  into  common  r  (the  Kok-stonc  rnnuR,  later  maert  nuictt  this 
appeared  earliest  after  dental  ronronants.  later  after  an  accented 
vowel),  and  tbe  change  of  if)  into  ii  (in  the  loth  century  rats|if. 
later  r<nili,  raised);  or  th«-y  are,  at  least,  common  to  it  with  Nor- 
wegian— as  the  dropping;  of^A  before  /,  n  and  r  (in  the  101  h  century 
hraua,  younger,  rOr,  cairn),  and  the  changing  of  nas.1l  vowels  II lie 
long  ones  latest)  into  non-nasalixed.  Uut  the  rax-  is  altogether 
different  during  what  we  may  call  the  classical  period  of  Old  Swedish 
(1325-1375),  the  time  of  the  later  runic  inscriptions  and  the  oldest 
literature.  During  this  period  the  language  is  already  distinctly 
feeparatc  from  the  (literary)  Icclandic-Norwrgian  (though  not  Jftt 
veiy  much  from  Danish).  The  words  of  the  Older  VitlgMatom 
FAUSaUOCMMIDKR  I  Hovo|>  MANM,  BflTI  sorCN  HAKCHUM |>UM. 

EN  HAN  FAR  UANiE  AF  « 

would  in  contemporary  Kel.unJle  lie — 

(ellr  klukka  nidr  1  hulud  roauni,  bj^i  i6kn  m^rkum  |«ini| 
cf  nana  fitr  bana  af. 
These  few  words  exhibit  imtances  of  the  following  innovattam  in 
Swedish: — d  is  inserted  between  II  (in)  and  a  following  r  (as  & 
between  *■  and  /,  r,  bikI  p  between  m  and  (.  »— as  harnirar,  Icel. 
homrar,  hammers,  sam{>t.  Ice!,  ramf,  together  with);  an  auxiliary 
vowel  is  inserted  betwim  im  U  r  and  a  ptmdin^  coiwin.Tiit ;  u  in 
terminations  is  often  chanLjed  into  <r:  a  u  in  the  final  sellable 
causes  no  change  of  a  preceding  a;  the  present  tense  takes  the  vowel 
of  the  infinitive  (ana  the  preterite  subjuiKtive  that  of  preterite 
indicative  plural).  Other  iiB|HMtaat  chancM,  appearing  at  the  sune 
time,  but  probably,  panty  at  fcasti  of  a  eoniewhat  older  date,  are 
the  following:— all  diphthongs  are  contracted  (as  ?tha,  Icel.  auta, 
eye;  I'roma,  Icel.  dreyma,  to  dream;  ilen,  Icel.  stnnn,  stone — trac*^ 
of  which  we  find  as  early  as  the  i;th  centurs  );  f  h  is  passed  into  <e 
(as  kna,  Icel.  knc,  knee);  ta  into  ta.  as  in  l^.i>terii  Nurwcgian  (as 
hittfta,  Icel.  hiarta,  heart);  tu  into  y  alter  r,  and  a  consonant  +/ 
(as JIMm.  Icel.  fiititt,  to  fly );  the  fonns  of  the  three  persons  sin^^ular 
of  have  assimilated  (except  in  the  so-called  strong  prctente); 
the  2nd  person  plural  ends  in  -i»  for  -ih,  -itS.  The  trailsttiOO  to  tM 
14th  century  is  marked  by  import .:ir.t  changes: — short  y,  t-t-t  pawed 
into  d  in  many  positions  (as  tfjV  for  dyr,  door,  Ac);  there  appeared 
a  so<al!ed  law  of  vowel  halame.  acioiding  to  wliith  the  vowel*  i 
and  u  are  always  founil  in  terminations  after  a  short  root  syllable, 
and — ;it  le.ist  w  hen  no  cons<Jnant  follows — t  and  o  after  a  long  one 
(as  Cmlii,  to  Cod,  Id  laiu,  for  sale,  but  1  gar^e,  in  tbe  court,/or  visie, 
aMuiealy).  and  the  foraw  of  the  dative  and  the  accmatne  «f  pta- 
iMuae  gradually  became  the  Mine.  The  number  of  buiwwed  words 
la  aa  yet  very  limitcdt  and  is  chiefly  confined  to  ecclesiastical  words 
of  una  ami  Gnek  origin,  introduced  along  with  Christianity  (as 
Ian,  cross,  hrtf,  epistle,  skdie.  Khool,  prcrsler.  priest,  aJmisa,  alms). 
At  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  the  lilcr.ir^-  language  undergoes 
a  remarkable  reform,  developing  at  the  same  time  to  a  '  rikjiprak," 
a  uniform  language,  common  to  a  certain  degree  to  the  whole 
country.  The  ohicf  characteriitics  of  this  later  Old  Swedish  (1375- 
1526)  are  the  following. — the  long  a  has  passed  into  4  (that  ihaa 
open  o),  and  io  (except  before  g,  k,  rdh,  rf)  Into  4  (aa  ifA  sea,  lam), 
g  and  k  (lib)  before  palatal  vowels  are  softened  into  dj  and  tj  (slj); 
k  and  f  in  unaccented  syllables  often  pass  into  gh,  dk  (as  Swirigke 
for  Sttfirike,  SwctJcn,  IXUdh  for  [ilti,  a  little);  the  articles  /<i<rit  (or 
kin),  the,  and  (a  little  l.ittr)  rn,  a,  come  into  us<  ;  jhc  Hu.il  pr.  in.<,:ns 
vanish;  the  relative  <rr,  that,  is  changed  with  sum;  the  present 
participle  takes  a  secondary  form  in  -r  (as  gangandis,  beside  gaiffoildr, 
going).  A  little  later  the  following  changes  appear: — a  short  vowel 
IS  lengthened  before  a  single  consottant,  first  when  the  consonant 
belongs  to  the  same  syllable  (as  hat,  hate),  afterwards  also  when  it 
belongs  to  the  following  one  (as  iota,  to  hate):  an  auxiliarv  vowel 
is  insened  between  /  or  «  and  a  preceding  consimant  (as  gavd,  gable. 
fiken,  desert);  short  1  often  pas«e«  into  «  (as  levn.  to  live):  /A 
pai'^'s  into  /;  a  new  conjugation  is  formed  which  has  no  infinitive 
termination,  but  doubles  the  sign  of  the  preterite  (as  bd,  bidde,  bill, 
to  dwell,  dwelt,  dwelt).  Owing  to  the  political  and  commercial 
state  of  the  country  the  language  at  this  period  is  deluged  with 
bomwed  wordt  of  Low  German  oridn,  nnoitly  social  and  induMrial 
termi,  such  at  the  graat  number  of  veiba  in  *hu  (e-g.  aaetfre.  to 

•tn  memory  of  Wim  V!  ihc-^-  runes  stand:  and  Warinn,  his 
father,  wrote  them  in  memory  of  his  son  (by  tlestiny)  condemned 

to  death. 

'  If  the  bell  (all  down  on  anybody's  head,  the  pariah  pays  a  Baa 
of  thng  atlib  limM  IM  (Ht  fion*  h. 
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hatidlr).  the  <-:J>«fant;vc9  in -<H  (rifcrrl.  roMxry). -i""'!  (fi^'^Iinna, 
ptinccii] ,  -hel  i  jromhil,  piety),  bt-  (txtaLl,  to  (My),  and  a  grut  many 
Others  (ilfn,  wrak.  smaka,  to  taste,  grdtrr,  \n^.  punt.  \>nt->\  luki, 
dUctplinc,  bruiti,  to  um:,  liviit,  tjuarrcl,  U<krl.  li^xjt.  arl'fta.  to  wurk, 
MkolUr,  lunch,  ^iu:.).  Owin{^  to  the  political  circum»tdiK.c&,  wc 
find  toward*  the  end  ol  the  penod  «  very  powerful  Oanith  influence, 
which  rxtend«  also  to  phonetic*  and  etymolaiy,  to  that,  for  csample, 
nearly  <>'  trrminal  vowdaaRMipplantedby  theuulonn  Dani»h 
0,  the  h.it'l  .  >nsoi)jnt»  p,  i,  k  hy  b,  df  t  »a  in  i>aiud],  the  «econd 
nenoa  plural  ol  the  imperative  ends  in  -cr,  beside*  -en  (as  lather, 
tor  larhrn,  oldrr  lakin). 

Dialectical  dilTcrcncts  incontc«tabK'  occur  in  tfif  runic  inscriptions 
a*  well  a*  in  the  lileraturL-;  in  the  (nrrmr,  hiiv»<  \rt,  nu»>t  of  (hem 
tj^^.  are  hidden  from  our  eyes  by  the  character  of  the  writing, 
which  ia,  fram  •  phooeik  point  «f  view,  highly  umaii^ 
factory,  IfldieatiHB  the  moit  dISetent  Mttiida  by  toe  tMie  eisn  (for 
aample,  0,  «,  y  and  i  are  denoted  by  one  and  the  tua«  nine):  in 
the  literature  again  they  are  rrduccd  to  a  minimum  by  the  awakening 
de«ire  to  form  a  uniform  lilrrar)-  laniruaKi-  for  the  whole  country, 
ami  by  the  lit'  r,iry  (,it»1ij.  Iivit>;^  ami  ii)ii<i|ucnt  predominant 
inJltKIKe  oi  rrrtjiii  pruvincL'S  (as  Otivrgutland).  Only  unedislinci 
dialect  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  that  of  the  island  of 
Gotland,  which  differ*  so  essentially  from  the  Old  Swedish 
of  the  mainland  that  it  has  with  good  RMoa  been  chaiac- 
.  jndcr  the  nime  FornguiHiika,  as  in  8  eertaln  serwe  a 
Kpanta  language.  M.itrri.iU  lor  its  MuiIv  are  very  abundant: 
on  Ona  hand  We  m  >tr  iK.in  iwa  tuiivln  ti  rucic  in-j  fi(ilion"(. 

among  them  a  very  ri  :ii.irk.i!'!c  'iiio  frosn  the  l^iTjinninR  r.f  the  13th 
century,  cuuntin^;  u|'w,iril.  <ii  l  .ijr  luinclrrd  rune»,  cut  on  a  font 
(now  in  Aakirkcby  on  tlic  i^lasid  u(  liurnholin^,  and  reprewntins  the 
me  of  Christ  in  a  scries  of  picture*  and  words;  oa  tne  other  band 
a  Htcratttn  ha*  been  preserved  consisting  of  a  runic  calemlar  from 
1328,  the  law  of  the  i^lmd  (the  oldest  manuscript  U  from  atmut 
I3S9)>  a  piece  of  traditional  history  and  a  gild  statue.  The  laneuage 
t>  •li'ilinsuished  from  the  Old  Sm<li>h  o(  trH-  m.uiil.ind  C'prrully  by 
the  lollowing  characteristics: — the  old  <1j|-IiiIi  in^;^  ari'  i)rLS<:rvca 
{e.f.  auta,  eye,  droyma,  to  dream,  stain,  »lon< ,[.  .md  a  irlplithong  has 
arisen  Dy  tne  change  of  1*1  into  iau  fas.^iaur:,  to  lly);  the  long 
vowels  <e  and  ^  have  pas'tod  into  I  and  y  (ai  meia,  to  s^Mrak,  dyma, 
to  deem);  short  o  rarely  occurs  except  Ijcfore  r,  being  in  other 
positions  changed  into  u;  ur  is  dropped  before  f  (a*  foi'l'i,  wrath); 
the  gcniliv  «ini:i  1  ir  of  ^etni^inc^  In  -a  c:"i!-  in  -ur  for  -u  (as  kirkiur, 
til  the  1  huri  h  :■.  K\virif;  to  the  i  nlir,  . n  of  iI.k  uiiii  :it.it>  cv  I'i'  ui  r 
it  is  im(K>b''iblc  to  determine  how  far  the  dialects  east  of  the  lialtic, 
whirh  no  doubt  had  a  o^aiBta  iadividuality»  diflend  fiaa  the 
mother-tongue. 

The  6nt  to  pajr  attentioa  to  the  itudy  of  Old  Swcdidi>  waa  the 
Swedish  Mvanl  j.  Buraeu*  fd.  165a),  who'  by  several  work*  ffram 
j^mim^  1399  onwards)  called  attention  to  and  excited  a  lively 
L/ntJ  Inlwest  in  the  runic  monuments,  and,  by  his  edition 
Swrdlth.  ''^'•♦^  **f  ''"^  evrllriit  Old  Swe(li--h  work  U/n  Slyrthe 
Kununga  ok  Ih\fl'i>\fii,  in  Old  S\^n!l^h  literature  aKo. 
His  no  longer  extant  Sf-ftimcn  Primariie  Lmeuac  SianUutnae 
(1636)  Dve  but  a  very  short  review  of  Old  Swedish  inflections,  but 
■  reniafUbIc  as  the  first  essay  of  its  kind,  and  is  |K-rhaps  the  oldest 
attempt  in  modem  times  at  a  grammatical  treatment  of  any  old 
Germanic  languaKc.  The  study  of  runes  was  very  popular  in  the 
ijth  century;  M.  CeKius  (1].  jf.;')"!  il  .  ipSend  the  "  statlV  -i  "  n;ne» 
and  J.  Hadorph  (d.  who  aUo  did  f^inul  work  in  <  !  linR  0[<\ 
Swedish  texts,  (ofiied  more  than  a  tl'.i)iis.irvl  runic  iiwri|)(iniis, 
published  by  J.  <.iiran  -Jin  as  Baulil  (1750).  Durirj;  the  isth 
century,  again.  Old  b»e<ilsh  was  almost  comph-tely  ne;;lecioi;  but 
in  the  t9tli  century  the  study  of  runes  was  well  represented  bv  the 
concclitMi  (ffmiai^HiKfrr.  i8j^)  of  the  Swede  LiljcKren  (d.  1837)  and 
by  the  Nor«xjrian  S.  Buggc's  ingenious  ini-  rpr  t  r ,  in  and  Rrammali- 
Cal  treatment  of  some  cm  the  most  retiiarkal  h  in  -,  lipiions,  e  ik-<  ially 
th.-it  of  R'lk.  Old  Swfdish  literature  has  al-o  been  niade  the  objn  t 
orKram^.il'  j.l  restirthcs.  A  first  outline  of  a  histor)' of  the  Swe^ii^h 
lan<,i.ige  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  N.  M.  relers«-n  (iSjo),  and 
a  scheme  of  an  Old  Swedish  grammar  in  P.  A.  Munch's  essay,  Forn- 
strrntkaHS  eek  Fornnonkant  sprAkby^nad  (1849);  but  Old  Swedish 
grammar  was  never  treated  a*  an  indepeodrnt  branch  of  science 
until  the  appearance  of  I.  E.  Rydqvist'*  (d.  1B77)  monumental  work 
Svfnika  sprikets  latnr  (in  6  vols.,  1830-1883).  which  was  followed 
in  Sweden  by  a  whole  litrratuieon  the  came  subject.  I  hu-  i.lKinetirs, 
which  wen-  com|i.ira(ively  neglcclcd  by  Rvdqvist.  ha\e  lie-cn  in- 
vestiRatrd  with  K''  >'  success,  especially  by  L.  F.  LatiUr  ae  i  .A. 
Korki  while  the  other  parts  of  grammar  have  been  trraied  of 
above  all  by  K.  F  SKlorw.tll.  Ili*  principal  work,  Ordbck  «ftfr 
Stentka  mrdflltdnprdkrt  (1884  sq.).  gives  the  list  of  words  in  the 
•a'cr  Old  Swctlish  language,  and — taken  along  with  the  Ordbok  till 
iamlintrn  a)  Sxrrigr%  tamla  lagar  (1877).  by  C.  J.  Schlytcr,  the  well- 
knuwn  editor  of  OM  S*<-<Iish  test-^,  whi.  h  contains  the  vocabulary 
of  the  oldest  literature  — It  w  irihils  m  .  t--  the  demand  for  an  Old 
Swedish  dictionary.  An  Old  SurtJish  grammar,  answering  the 
lequirementt  of  modem  philology,  is  rtlited  by  A.  N'oreen.'  


'  See  A.  Norcen,  "  Aperiju  dc  I'histoire  de 
tuMoi--c  "  (/-C  .Uuoinr,  ii  ,  is>j). 
*  AUickmUiukt  Owtmattk  (1097-I9a4>. 


liaguistique 


3.  Modern  Stitdiih. — The  first  complete  translation  of  the  Bible, 
edited  in  1541  by  the  brothers  Olaus  and  Ljureniius  Petri,  aid 
generally  c.illed  the  Bible  of  Custavus  I.,  may  be  rrgandcd 
as  the  earliest  inifxrtant  monument  of  this.  Owing  to 
religious  and  political  circumstances,  and  to  the  learned 
influence  of  huanniiHit  fhwlogical  and  hlaMkn-poUtical 
works  prepondtiata  in  the  Swediih  Btcratnic  of  the  fottowing  period, 
w  hich  therefore  affords  but  scanty  materi,il  for  philological  research. 
It  is  not  until  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  that  Swedish  litcrnitaro 
adet)u.itely  exemplifii-s  the  language,  for  at  that  prriod  literature 
hrst  lnv:an  to  l)c  cu  1 1  n  i' i  ■  I  as  a  fine  art,  and  its  print  ipal  rt  ;,ri  -» r  'a- 
li\e»,  Mich  as  Stiernhu lin.  Columbus  and  S[x-ycl,  were  in  reality 
the  first  to  study  it  as  a  nir.nis  of  expression  and  to  develop  it* 
resources  Amongst  the  autlvjrs  of  the  l8th  century  wc  have  to 
mention  in  the  ftrii  place  l>atin,  who wnato  aome  extent  tlie ctcator 
of  the  prose  style  ol  that  epoch;  whOe  of  the  end  of  the  century 
Kellgien  and  Bellman  ate  the  most  noteworthy  examples,  repie- 
aenting  the  higher  attd  the  more  familiar  st>'lc  of  poetry  respectively. 
The  language  of  the  tgth  centurs'.  or  at  any  r.iu-  of  thf  middle  of 
it,  is  best  rcpresenl'  i)  in  the  w.:,:l-.  -  .  (  \\  'llr  .1-  1  [  ^  r  ,  r,  which,  on 
account  of  tlieir  eiiudiM^us  circuUtiun,  have  had  a  greater  influence 
than  those  of  any  other  author*. 

A*  to  the  language  itself  the  earliest  Modem  Swedish  texts,  as 
Custavus  !.'»  Bible,  differ  considerably  from  the  latest  Old  Swedish 
ones,'  We  lilld  a  decided  tendency  to  exterminate 
Danisms  and  reintroduce  native  and  partially  3nli<|uat'tl 
forms.  .At  the  vime  time  there  a;ijisar  several  traces  ol  a  laaammt^ 
Liter  stale  of  the  Linuiiape:  all  Kenitives  (sinKular  and 
plural  I.  c  1;..  cnil  in  s,  wlm  li  ir.  e.irlu  r  t  iiiu-i  was  the  p!  1  ■<  r  ef)i!in»"  'jf 
cert.un  dcclenaiuns  only.  In  spite  of  the  archaistic  ctlurts  of  many 
writer*,  btith  in  forms  and  in  vocalnilaiy,  the  language  nevcrthelcio 
underwent  rapjd  changes  during  the  i6tn  and  1 7tn  centuries.  Thoa 
sj  and  ilj  (original  as  well  as  derived  from  ik  before  a  palatal  vowd) 
as^imibte  into  a  simple  sk-  sound;  dj  (original  .\s  well  as  derived 
from  (f  licforca  palatal  vowel),  at  least  at  the  end  oi  the  17th  century, 
dropjKxl  its  </-Mjund  (com|xare  such  sjielUngs  as  diuf'jxr,  fiatlcr. 
emogi,  for  iufvtr,  udder,  jciUor,  giants,  en3>oyi,  envoy):  hj  pasnis  into 
i  (such  spellings  arc  found  »»jcrt  for  J^^arf,  hart,  and  kjr.rpc  fur  j.:rf--f. 
hazel  grouse);  b  and  p  inserted  in  auch  Wonia  as  kimUcr,  hca\cr>s. 
hambrar,  hammers,  }ampn,  evetu  ttmpt,  together  with,  are  droppc-d; 
the  first  |ierson  plural  of  the  veffo  talcM  die  form  of  the  third  ptrsoo 
fas  n  film.  /ore.  for  ii  farom,  forvm,  we  go,  went"! ;  by  the  side  of  the 
pro-iouv.  /,  you,  there  arises  a  secondary  form  jVi,  in  full  use  in 
the  s(,i>krii  fini;uat;e  al>oul  U>so:  the  a  lji-i  tive  f:rar!ually  Iosi'h  all 
the  case-inlkr  1 1; ins ;  in  sl;I  1 .t^ii i\ e^  the  nirminalive.  dali'.e  and 
accusative  take  the  same  form  as  early  as  the  nuddle  of  the  I7ih 
century;  in  tha  declewdion  with  anttaBd  aitida  tha  old  mctlndof 
exptrs.sing  number  and  case  both  In  the  aubittntiva  and  tlie  aitidi 
is  changes],  so  that  the  substantive  alone  takes  the  number-infl<<cticm 
and  the  article  atone  the  c as4-.ending ;  iteulcr  substantives  ending  in 
a  vowel,  which  previoiislv  h.nl  no  plural  ending,  take  the  plural 
endinK  -n,  vnne  rr — '1  <!,  In-es.  Ki(rri-fr,  bakiii»s.  A's  .  i  it,c 
year  1700  the  Old  Swcshsh  inllirtiou  may,  in  general,  Iw  crjnvhjcred 
as  almost  completely  given  up,  although  a  work  of  such  importance 
in  the  history-  of  the  lanjfuagc  as  Clianes  XU.'s  Bible  (so-called)  oi 
1703.  by  a  kind  of  conaooua aichaiam  IttB pmerved  a  ^ood  many  of 
the  old  forms.  To  these  aicliaistie  temfendes  of  certain  authors  at 
the  end  of  the  17th  century  we  owe  the  great  number  of  Old  SwedisJi 
and  Icelandic  borrowed  words  then  inlnxlucid  into  the  langtiage — 
as  (iijrr,  l.iir,  hjrj.j,  to  r-ivajc.  t'Slrr.  manners,  snillf,  (nniu*.  ijrna, 
pirl,  to  hapi"  ri,      .    In  .irl  hiion  to  this,  owing  lo  In. m  in isi it 

influence,  Icanud  cxpiessions  were  borrowed  from  Latin  during  tbc 
whole  iMh  nad  I7tn  centuries;  and  from  Cerman,  chielly  at  tha 
Reformation  and  during  the  Thirty  Yean'  War,  numlierleaB  words 
were  introduced — as  tapper,  brave,  prckl,  magnificence,  kwrtig, 
brisk.  &c.:  atnong  these  may  be  noted  especially  a  great  number  of 
words  Ix-ginninfi  in  an-,  et;  fir-  ami  re-.  Owing  to  the  constantly 
inrriasing  political  and  literary  preii,)minance  of  France,  Ffmcn 
wr.rrh  weie  largely  borrowed  in  the  I7ih  century,  and  to  an  ef]ually 
gr,at  extent  in  the  I8th;  such  are  afdr.  business,  rtipakt.  rcspext, 
tixlani,  talent,  charmaril,  charming,  &c.  In  the  19th  century,  cspe> 
cially  about  the  middle  of  iti  we  again  meet  with  aaniiaam  i 
getic  effort*  after  puritoi  both  in  the  formation  of  new ' 
in  the  adoption  of  words  from  the  old  laiiguage  {jU.  ifiligeaoe.  mila, 
to  speak,  Vv/ilinc.  battle-array,  &r.),  and  from  the  dialects  (Mifa, 
to  gare.  iTii,  flake,  skrahMg.  liad.  s\c  ).  Consequently  the  pcencnt 
vocabul.iry  dilTers  lo  a  \i  i>  >  \'ent  from  that  of  the  literature 

of  the  17th  century.  As  lor  the  sounds  and  grammatical  forms,  on  the 
other  hand,  compaiatively  few  important  changes  have  taken  place 
during  the  last  two  cenlurie*.  In  the  l8lh  century,  however,  the 
aspirates  Jh  and  gh  passed  into  d  and  e  (after  /  and  r  into  ))— as  lag 
for  I'lfh,  law.  I 'ltd  lor  brodk,  bread;  nw  passe<l  into  r  (in  uialects 
.ilre.^ilv  al.oui  the  year  1400) — as  valp  for  kualper,  whelp;  Ij  like- 
wise into  /  -thu*  ljuiler,  leister,  occurs  written  juiler.  In  our  time 
rti,  rl,  rit,  n  and  rt  are  passing  into  simplr  sounds  ("  supradental  " 

*The  printed  characters  are  also  considerably  chaagcd  by  the 
introduction  of  the  new  letters  d  (with  the  tianilation  of  the  New 
TeMament  of  1526).  and  d,  *  (both  aliaady  !•  ^  fog  print  Ik 
Swedish  o(  149$)  for  oa, «,  ^ 
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d,  t,  m.  s  and  t^.  vh'tle  the  MllfuUr  <rf  the  verbs  is  giaduMy  supplant- 
ing the  p'  jr^l  A  viguruus  Teforin,  slowly  but  firmly  carried  on 
aJtooftt  unt4cjrmly  during  all  perioU  o(  the  Swedish  language,  is  the 
throwing  back  o(  the  principal  accent  to  the  beginning  of  the  word 
in  cases  where  previously  it  stood  nearer  the  eno,  a  tendertcy  that  is 
ckancterutk  oi  M  thie  Scandinavian  bnguagc*.  but  no  doubt 
especially  of  Swedish.  In  the  primitive  Seanainavbn  age  the  accent 
was  removed  in  most  simple  words:  the  originally  acccnlt-d  syllabic, 
however,  prcscrvxd  a  mu-ir.illy  hijh  j.itili  ami  stnvt.  Thus  ilure 
arose  two  e^icntially  different  .11 1 cr  t u  itinns— the  nne,  with  un- 
acccntuated  firul  syllable,  a^  ii\  Ii  <  I.  n'l^r  ffr.i\.ii;.  tlvm  ^;<»'3t, 
the  com(tarativc  beUe  (cf.  Or.  SiaaiM/  Irom  raxii).  txrttcr,  the  other, 
vich  MCMKUiy  HrcM  and  high  pitch  on  the  final,  aa  in  led.  prct. 
plwr.  (Sms.  bukudkis),  we  bade,  part.  pret.  bitenm  (^ans. 

tiiamii},  bitten.  The  tuat  chan^  afterwards  took  plact  in  those 
CwnpaoM  w«>rtbtbat  had  the  principal  accent  on  tbraeoMid  member, 
•o  that  such  contrasts  as  German  urtftl  and  erlrilfn  were  gr..  lu.iUy 
brr-ju^ht  II. 'o  rmilM:  rtiity  with  the  (orini  r  a<  <  <  ;il  u.it  1  1:1.  Ai  V.ic 
prc^nt  day  it  i-i  (juite  except  ion. illy  (anil  rhieriy  in  Iwrroweii  wortls 


o(  later  dji. 


It  the  ].rinei|! 


lent  in  ii»eili-.K      on  .i[\y  ntlur 


syllable  than  the  first,  as  in  Uktimen.  body,  vaisiinti,  tu  blew, 

The  KicBtiic  MMdy  «f  Modem  Swedish*  dates  (roa  Swcden't 
flariou  epoch,  the  bat  hatf  of  the  17th  centurv.  The  firat  mular 
rwxwv  S*^>^  grammar  was  w^rittcn  in  1684  (not  edited  till 
frT,"r^  1 884)  in  Latin  by  E.  Aurivillius;  the  6r«  in  Swedish  is 
ff^r^isV  ^"  Tiallman  (1696).  But  little,  however,  of  \'alue  was 
produced  before  the  great  work  of  Ryd<ivi!.t  mentioned 
•boive,  which,  although  chiefly  dealing  with  the  old  langu.iec,  throws 

•  flood  of  light  od  the  modem  aUa  Among  the  works  of  late  years 
we  nuat  oiU  special  attention  to  the  researches  into  the  history  of 
Ifce  haiH^  by  K.  F.  SOderwait.  F.  A.  Tarom.  A.  Kock  and  E. 
HclhpAt.  The  grammar  of  the  modem  language  h.  as  regards 
certain  parts,  treated  in  a  praiseworthy  manner  by,  nmong  otners. 
J.  A-  Aurfn,  J.  A-  Lyttkens  and  F.  A.  WullI  fin  Mver.U  common 
woeks),  E.  Tegrw^r,  G.  Ccilervhiuld  and  K.  A.  Tamm  (d.  1905).  A 
good  though  fcbort  arcfunt  ol  ;ihr'ni>k)Ky  and  inflections  is  given  in 
H.  Sweet's  essay  on  "  Sounds  and  Forms  of  Spoken  Swedish  "  (Trans. 
Phil.  Sec.,  1877-1879).  A  compr^nsive  sad  detsikd  grammar 
IVdrttprdk)  has  been  edited  (siac*  1903)  by  A.  Konen.  Attempts  to 
cotiatnKt  a  dictiotury  were  oMide  ill  tne  16th  century,  the  earliest 
being  the  anonymous  VarianuB  Mnw  votabula  cum  Sutca  inttrprt- 
tationt,  in  1538,  and  the  Sjnenymorum  UMius  by  IMaus  Petri 
Helsiniiu*.  in  15S7,  lioth  01  which,  however,  tull.iwcd  German 
oricinal'.   The  first  regular  dictiorwry  is  by  H.  Sfwgel,  171?;  and  in 

•  7"}  ]•  Itire  iij  17S'}).  rirr>bati!y  the  greatest  philolcwical  genius  of 
S»cdca,  published  his  Clossanum  Sutogoluum,  which  still  reniuiik-> 
eoe  of  the  most  copious  Swedish  dictionaries  in  existence.  In  the 
19th  century  the  diUgent  lexlcogfaphef  A.  F.  Dalin  published  a 
ttscful  work.  The  Swraish  Academy  has  been  editing  (unce  *^0i}  a 
gigantic  dictionary  on  about  the  same  plan  as  Dr  Murray's  Sew 
fngfuJk  IHctionary.  Another  such  Urge  work  is  Svertu  Ortnamn 
(the  local  names  of  Sweden)  ciiitcd  since  1906  by  the  Koyal  Com- 
mittee for  iBveetigation  of  the  Swtdish  place-aamea. 

IV.  Damiw,  VBu  SnetfA,  ti  dfvtded  fate  Ae  two  gmt  Pre- 

&nd  Post -Refonnatton  epochs  of  Old  and  Modern  Daniah. 

I.  Old  Danish. — ^Thc  territory  of  OW  Danish  included  not  only 
tfK  pnmt  Denmark,  but  alio  the  M>uthem  Swedish  provinces  of 
Hallaod,  Skiae  and  Blekinge,  the  whole  of  Schleswig. 
and.  as  staSMl  above,  for  a  short  period  also  a  great  part  of 
^^^^  Eni^nd.  and  parts  of  Normandy.  The  oldest  monu- 
merits  of  the  language  are  run'ic  inscriptions,  altogether  about  Ji5  in 
Bumbf  r.*  The  oldest  of  them  go  as  !.»r  b,i  k  .15  to  t!ie  beginning  (A 
the  9th  century,  the  Snoldelcv-stonc,  (or  in-tance,  on  Se  iland,  and  the 
Flcml*»e-»tone  on  Funrn.  From  alKi.it  the  yor  e/m  d.ite  the  very 
loog  inscriptions  of  Tryggevaelde  (Zcabndi  and  Glavcndrup  (Fancn) : 
frooi  the  toth  centwy  we  hawatat  Mws  «f  Jaeiliflcs  (Juuand),  m 
Biemory  of  two  of  the  oldm  MiMffcu  hugs  01  DcnnMfk  (&irm  and 
Harald):  whil>?  from  about  lOOO  w*  have  a  stone  at  Dannevirkc 
fSchWwig  i.  iM  t  d  by  the  coequewic  ef  England,  Sven  Tiuguskaegg. 
Rrlirs  rf  ,,t..ni;t  the  vTmc  .ige  are  the  word<  th.tt  were  introduced  by 
the  D.iiies  If.;.)  I  ivl--ti.  !^|'•  oliiit  ot  whiih  (hie  from  the  end  of  the 
9th  century,  the  nmr  of  the  first  Dani-h  settlement  in  Kngland; 
most  of  these  !  1  t  '  found  in  the  early  Knglish  work  Ormulum.* 
No  Danish  Uteraturc  arose  before  the  13th  century.  The  oldest 
manuscript  that  haa  caam  dew*  <•  as  dates  from  the  end  of  that 
cetttttry,  wrfttcn  In  nncs  aad  cantalninc  the  law  of  Skine.  From 
about  the  year  1300  we  poiaese  a  manuscript  written  in  I.atin 
characters  and  containing  the  so-catted  Valdemar's  and  Erik's  laws 
of  Zcitamt.  the  Flensborg  manuscript  of  the  law  of  Jutland,  and  a 
manu'^rript  of  the  municipal  laws  of  Flensborg.  The-<*  three  ni.inu- 
S-"ripts  rt present  thri-<-  difTerent  dLtlocts — that,  tumcly.  of  S'K.'irn'. 

«  Sc«  A.  N  -irt^n,  "Aiktsu,"  &r.;  V&rt  SprAk,  I.  1«I  sriq. 

»Sc«  L.  F.  A.  Wimroer,  De  Danske  rmnfmindtsmarkfr  ^4  vols., 


lJlo5-i90j). 

•See  h.  Brate, 


Nordivrhe  l./'hnwftrtcr  im  Ormi.lun  "  (Paul 
.  is^:^;  E.  Bj'irkman,  Scandi"  ■  ■  :n  /  tm- 


U  to  the  form  of  the  tanguri^ie,  it  liardiv  difTcrs  at  all  during  the 
iofi  iM-twein  A.D.  800  and  Ijoo  from  Old  Sueiii  h.    It  is  only  IS 


llalland  anfl  niekinge,  tliat  of  Zealand  and  the  other  islands,  and 
that  of  Jutland  and  Schlc?,wig.  There  cxi>;cd  no  ui:i!'iirin  litSiafy 
language  in  the  Old  Danish  period,  allhouKh  some  of  the  nimi^. 
most  important  works  of  the  ijlh  century,  such  as  the 
clerk  Michael's  Poems  (since  149'')  ami  the  Rhymed  CkronicU  (the 
first  book  printed  in  Danish,  in  149s).  on  aoccmnt  of  their  OEdieat 
diction,  contributed  materially  to  the  final  prepoatiemace  of  their 
dialect,  that  of  Zealand,  towards  the  Reformation. 

Ai 
pcriofl 

the  oldest  literature  that  we  cm  Iraee  any  marki-<l  dilTer- 
ences;  thcac  are  not  very  important,  and  arc  generally 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  DaniA  underwent  a  little  tMaiMik 
earlier  the  same  changes  that  afterwards  took  place  in 
Swedish  (e.g.  Jk  in  Jhs  and  kj  in  Danish  was  mute  as  early  as  the  ced 
of  the  I4ih  century.  The  laws  referred  to  above  only  .i^ree  in  differ* 
in^  from  the  Swedish  laws  in  tlic  following  points:  the  nominative 
.'itie.idv  l.ikes  the  form  of  the  accu>ati\'e  (.1,1  iiJi/.  calf,  but  Old  Sw. 
nom.  t:lvcr,  arc.  kolf};  the  second  ptrsi  n  p'ur.il  c  P(!s  in  -a  (as 
k'.^l'tt,  bi;t  Old  Sw.  io/'jn.  y.Mi  buy);  in  the  r  ;!>;  iici  I  ;\ no  diller- 
cntcs  arc  expressed  between  persons  and  numbers.  Among  them- 
selves, OB  taa  eaatmcyt  they  shoer  considerable  dilfcrences;  the 
law  of  SUne  HMst  neany  twiespondt  with  tlw  Swedicii  laws,  thota 
of  Zealand  keep  the  middle  plice,  while  the  law  of  Jutland  odiibita 
the  nio^t  ili-'titu  tive  imlividuality.  The  SkAnc  law,  e.g.,  retains  the 
vowelso,  i,  u  in  terminations,  which  otherwise  in  Danish  have  become 
uniforitily  tr;  the  same  Liw  i:'.^  rts  b  and  d  between  ccrt.iin  coniion- 
ants  (like  Old  Sw.),  has  preserved  the  dative,  and  in  the  present 
tenic  ukes  tlie  vowd  of  the  tnfieithre:  the  law  of  fuiland.  again, 
docs  not  insert  and  if ,  and  has  dropped  the  dative,  while  the  present 
tense  (undergoing  an  umkaiO  baa  BO  neaas always  accepted  the 
vowel  ol  the  infinitive;  ia  aJI  thne  chanctcristics  the  laws  of 
Zealand  fluctuate.  After  I.tV>  we  meet  an  evwntially  altered 
language,  in  whi<  h  wc  must  tir.-t  note  the  change  of  k,  p,  I  after  a 
vowel  into  p.  h.  d  (:"is  /nr.  rix'f,  I'ibr,  to  run.  oiif.  to  eat):  th  p.i»N»;s 
into  ;  l.i-  .'ir'i;.  tt;;i'..'  I.  into  V  i  :.  -  /.:u'  (i  ''Jf't.  gili!  1  o.'  into  i  iai  rt  1  for 
tra^A,  way);  Id,  nd  arc  pronounced  like  U,  nn;  s  is  the  general 
genitive  ending  in  stagufav  aad  Bhual«  Ac.  The  vocabvlsfy,  which 
in  cariier  times  only  bonewed  a  tew,  and  these  mostly  cedestutkal, 
words,  is  now— chiefly  owin;;  to  the  predominant  influence  of  the 
Hanse  towns — inundated  by  Ckritian  words,  such  as  those  beginning 
with  he-,  bi',  ff-.  for-  and  unj-,  and  ending  ia-AM.  aad  a  great  number 
of  otherK.  a^  line,  to  become,  sli,  10  oappea,  f ne,  IMg,  «ar» 
buxn.  p.mt.ilrx.H':,  pnrt'.kf.  i)u:te,  Ac. 

.\n  01. 1  r>.ii.i-h  grammar  i»  ftill  wanting,  and  the  preparatory 
studies  which  exist  arc,  althuuifh  excellent,  but  few  in  numljer, 
being  chiefly  essays  by  the  Daaes  K.  I.  Lyngby  and  „ 
L.  F.  A.  Wimmcr.  N.  M.  Petersen's  treatise  IMDa$ukr.  J^^,^;, 
Nor  she,  Of  Srensk*  spro[t  kittorie,  vol.  i.  (1829),  ooe  of  the 
first  works  that  paid  any  attention  to  Old  Danish,  which 
till  then  had  btrn  completely  negUvted,  is  now  surpas^d  try  V. 
Dahlrrup's  Genkichte  der  diininken  Sl'r^the  (1904).    A  dictionary 
on  a  large  scale  covering  the  whole  of  Old  Danish  liter.iture,  except 
th«  very  oldest,  by  O.  ICiltear,  has  been  in  course  of  publication  since 
1881 ;  older  and  smaller  is  C.  Molbcch's  Dansk  ClosicriHrn  (1857- 
1S66). 

2.  Modem  Danish. — The  first  important  monument  of  this  is  the 
translation  of  the  HiM;-.  by  C-  Pcdcrsen,  Peder  Palladius  and  Others. 

the  to-i.illi.l  t  Kristian  lll.'s  Bible  (1 5So).  famous  f<ir  the   

unique  purity  and  excelknee  of  its  liiifi  ratie.  the  dialect  oSkS 
of  Zealand,  then  incontctaUlv  pron;'  ii  I  to  be  the  Ian-  Mmmtt 
guage  of  the  kingdom.  The  first  secular  work  dcscrvina 
of  theaamepraiseisVcM'atmaalatiMiflf  Saao(i57S)>  Thesocoeed* 
i.ng  period  until  1730  oacn  Dut  few  worics  in  really  good  Danish *,  as 
perfectly  cUuiral,  however,  we  have  to  mention  the  so-called 
Christian  V.'s  Law  of  Denmark  (1663).  For  the  rest,  humanism 
has  stnmix't  a  highly  Latin-French  character  on  the  literature, 
striking  even  in  the  works  of  the  princi[ial  writer  of  this  (leriod, 
"lolberg.    But  about  the  year  1750  there  Ix-gins  a  new  movement. 


char.ieteri/ed  by  a  reai  iion  against  the  language  of  the  preceding 
pi>ri.>l  and  bv  purist  tendencies,  or,  at  least,  efforts  to  enrich  the 
language  with  itew-formed  words  (not  seldom  after  the  German 


Bri»B/'l  Betlrdtf. 

Woedt  tn  ktiddlt  Enthth  (2  vols.,  tooo,  1002)  in  "  Studicn  zur  cagli- 

adMfiaiol«ic^"nbaadaL  AheOui. 


pattern),  as  emkrtdM,  periphery,  uitsUenditked,  independence, 
ijlfsprof,  devise,  digler,  poet.  The  leadingreprcscntativf '.  of  these 
tendencies  were  Eilschow  and  Snccdorf.  From  their  time  Danish 
may  be  said  to  have  acquired  its  present  e  s*  ntial  featuie^,  lhriu);h  it 
cannot  Lie  denii  d  t'ji  it  ^  v<  r.il  !  iter  .Tuth'ii-,  as  J.  Kwald  .11. d  Ohlen- 
s  hlager,  have  exeri  ist  d  a  con'-iderablc  intliience  on  thcpoctital  style. 
As  the  most  important  ditlerenres  between  the  gram- 
matical  forms  of  the  iSihand  igth  centuries  on  one  hand 
and  those  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries  on  the  other,  m.iy  i^antfc. 
\x  noted  the  following:  mo^.t  rveuter  substantives  take 
a  plural  ending:  those  ending  in  a  vowel  form  their  pli.ral  by 
adding  -r  (as  Titer,  for  older  rifC  r'ural  of  rif.',  l-iii-iloiv,).  and  many 
of  those  ending  in  a  consonant  by  addin;;  e  (as  huie  for  hus.  of  kM, 
hous*-) ;  sul>st  intivcs  ending  in  -ere  drop  their  final  -e  fas  dommer  tOC 
dommere.  iudite);  the  declension  with  suffixed  article  becomes 
^implificd  in  the  mme  way  as  in  Swedish ;  the  pluml  of  wbs  takes 
the  singutar  form  (as  dni  for  irnkh*.  we  drank);  aad  the  preterite 
aubjuacave  b  wppiuMd  by  the  infinitive  (»i  «ar  far  aaara. 
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The  firtt  Mofii  rn  D.inish  cr.imm.ir  is  by  F.  Pontoppidin,  hut 
in  Latin;  the  fust  in  D.ini'-h  i^  l>y  (lie  l.cnmus  I'l  ili  1  Syv, 
16*5-    Ibc  works  of  the  !icU-Uu(ibt  J.  ll^jSKajrd  (e.g. 


■yntax. 

<i«30). 


I  if  nitMnuret  framwMiM,  1747)  domcw  great 
merit,  and  tre of  cspecUl  importanoeascciara*  accent  and 
The  earlier  part  of  the  tgth  ccnturyeave  ut  Katk'sKramtnar 
,  A  thoroughly  satistactorv  Modern  [Mnish  grammar  docs  not 

exist .  the  mo>t  detailed  i-  tli.U  by  K.  Mikkrl-4-n  (i«')4)-  The  vocnbu- 
ljr>  ■il  the  Kith  anil  17th  ccnturic*  ii  cn!li<li  d  in  Iv.illc.ir's  Ord'wf^. 
nu  ntionid  abov'c;  th.it  of  the  l8th  and  I'jth  centuries  in  the  volumi- 
nous dictionary  of  Vidcn&kabcmcs  Srbkab  (179^-1905),  and  in  C. 
Molbech't  Dansk  Ordbot  (ind  od..  1S59);  that  of  our  day*  in  B.  T. 
Oabl'aaiiil  H.  Haroincr  s  Damk  Onlbotjor  (olkrl  (1903  scq.). 

Aa  alKody  mentioned,  Dmi-h  at  the  Reformation  bceamr  the 
lugttage  ct  the  literary  and  educ.iiitl  clasfes  of  N'orw-ay  and  rc- 
_  maincd  so  for  three  huivln  li  years,  althoijj;h  it  c.innol  be 
Oaao-Stf-  tJcnj,<|  th.n  many  Norwegian  authors  evm  during  this 
WTgiAn.  periixl  wrote  a  language  *ilh  a  distim  t  Nij:  «e^ian  colour, 
a*  for  instance  the  prominent  pnuc-styliM  I'cder  ClauM0n  Friii 
Id.  1614)1  the  popular  pocc  Fetter  Daaa  (d.  1708),  aiKi.  in  a  certain 
otcrae.  alM  the  two  Utciary  masten  of  the  i8th  century,  Holbrrx 
and  WcMcl.  But  it  la  only  ilnce  1814,  when  Norway  eained  her 
independence,  that  we  can  clearly  perceive  the  so-called  Dano- 
Norwcgian  gradually  de\Tloping  as  a  di»tinct  offshoot  of  the  eencral 
Danish  lan(;ua);e.  The  fu'-t  n prescntatis'es  of  this  new  ljr.^u.i^;e  arc 
the  writer  of  popular  life  M.  Hansen  (d.  1841).  the  poets  U.  U'ergrl.ind 
(d.  184s)  and  J  S  C.  Welhaven  (d.  1873).  but  above  all  the  tale- 
writcrs  P.  C.  Asbjfirmea  (d.  1883)  and  J.  Moe  (d.  1882).  More 
IWeatly  it  hu  been  further  devdoped,  capeciallv  by  the  preat  poet* 
Ibsen  (o.  1906)  nnd  Bj^ica  and  the  novelist  Lie;  nn<1  it  ha*  been 
said,  not  without  reason,  to  have  attained  its  classical  perfection  in 
the  works  of  the  first-named  author.  This  LinKiMj;!'  dilTers  from 
Danish  piirticuhirly  in  its  vocabulary',  having  adopted  vcr>'  many 
Nor»egi.in  pro\intial  wi>rd>  (more  ihan  7<>>f'),  le^s  in  its  inflectinns, 
but  to  a  very  great  extent  in  its  pronunciation.  The  most  striking 
dillcrcncea  ia  tW*  mpect  are  tne  (ollowins:  Norwegian  p,  I,  fi 
_  ^  atwwer  to  Daniw  h,  d,  %  in  cam  where  they  are  of  later 
date  (tee  above)— AS  hP«,  Danish  Ifht.  to  run.  tiUn,  D. 
(A.Ka.      ^^^^^  I)  I^Ij.       Danidi  k,  g  before 

palatal  vowels  an*wer  Norwegian  Ij.  j:  r  (point-trill,  not 
back-trill  a»  in  Danish)  is  as!>imi!;itcd  in  some  way  with  full  jwie.g 
i  (<ij./.ii,  and  I  into  so-called  tupradental  sound*;  both  the  primitive 
Scandinavian  systems  of  accentuation  are  atill  kept  aeparatc  from  a 
musical  point  of  view,  in  opposition  to  the  monotonous  Danish. 
There  are  several  other  characteristics,  nearly  all  of  which  are  points 
of  eorrcspondcnce  with  Swcdiih.'  Dano-N'orwc«lan  is  in  our  days 
trammaticilly  and  lexirally  i.'cated,  especially  by  H.  Kalk  and  A. 
Torp  {e.g.  Elymoloriih  Or,;,',.,;,  1903,  1906). 

At  the  mitlille  01  the  Itjth  ccnlur\-.  however,  far  more  advanced 
swore  urged  loan  indeix  niVnt  Norwej^im  l.^iKiiasrc.  By  the 
study  of  the  Modern  Norwegian  dialects  and  their  mother 
language.  Old  Norweg^,  the emincat  philologist  J.  Aasen 
(d.  1806)  was  led  to  undeitake  the  bold  project  of  con- 
structingiby  the  study  of  these  two  sources,  and  on  the  basis 
of  his  native  dialect  (S0ndnHVe),  a  NorwcKian-Norwcgian 
C'Norfk-Norsk  ")  language,  the  so-called"  Landsm&l.  '  In  185.1  he  ex- 
hibited a  sp«:i.inun  of  it,  .ind,  thanks  to  such  excellent  writers  as  Aascn 
himself,  the  poets  O.  Vinje  and  tC  Janson,  the  novelist*  A.  GarborK 
and  J.  Tvedt,  as  well  as  ■  xealous  propagandism  of  the  society  Det 
Norske  Samlat  (founded  in  1868)  there  has  since  ari«en  a  valuable 
though  not  very  large  literature  in  the  "  Landsm&l."  Since  1892  it  \% 
also  Krgally  authorized  to  be,  altemativciv,  used  in  the  church  and 
by  teachers  of  the  public  school*.  But  still  it  is  nowhere  colloquially 
U»ed.  Its  f,r.jn'.maiical  structure  and  vocabulary  arc  exhibited  in 
Aa«cn's  Nersit  rTommalik  (1R64)  and  Nonk  Ordbog  (1873),  supple- 
m-  nted  by  H.  Ross's  Sorsk  Ordbog  (1895:  with  supplement,  190a). 
The  local  names  of  Norway  arc  treated  in  the  large  work  N9rsi$ 

^^AKMNAVtAw'lhAU^  theSetiidfaMThn 

dialects  are  r.  iT  i-viiped,  to  far  as  their  relationship  is  concerned, 
i  -  IT'  .  1  t»e  expected  judging  from  the  literary  bneuages. 
Diaicctt.  I  ^.  ^  ^ ,  „f  account  the  Icelandic  dialects  and  tbocc  of 
the  r.ieroes,  e.ich  of  whichooBatitiiteiaaepante|nwp,t)iefHHindcr 
may  f>e  thus  rU>*itied: — 

I.  West  SoTwtgian  DiaUcIt — spoken  OB  thc  MJUuil  COHt  of 
Norw-ay  between  Langesund  and  Molde. 

3.  Nirth  Saiudinawiin — the  lemabwng  MccwgjMi  and  the  Swedish 
dialects  of  Upplaad,  VletmaBluid,  Oabna,  Norrland,  Fialaad  and 
Russia. 

3.  The  dialects  on  the  island  of  Gotbnd. 

4.  MiddU  Sufdiih — spoken  in  the  rest  of  Sweden,  except  the 
•OUthcrnmost  parts  (No.  5). 

5.  South  Seandinauan — spoken  in  the  greater  part  of  SmSland 
and  Halland.  the  whole  of  Skine,  Blekinpc  and  Denmark,  and  the 
Danish-spc.^lcin;;  part  of  Schleswip.  Thin  Kroup  in  distinctly  divided 
into  three  smaller  >;roufi"  -  the  dialects  of  southern  Sweden  (with  the 

'Sec  A.  WVvti  in.  "  Kur/e  DarstcUung  des  norwcgischen  Laut- 
systems"  in  Pker.eltsdu  Sludtrn  II.;  1.  C.  PWHiaPi  XaMwt  4tr 
norwtgiulun  Sprtuht  (2.  Auti.,  1900]. 


■r^tisa. 


island  of  Bornholni),  of  the  Danish  islands  and  of  Jutland  (and 

Sthlesw  i^;). 

The  study  of  the  Modern  Scandinavian  dialects*  has  be<n  very 
unequally  prosecuted.  Hardly  anything  has  been  done  tow.irds  Iha 
investigation  of  the  Icelandic  dialects,  while  those  of  the  Facroea 
have  been  studied  chiefly  by  V.  U.  Hammershaimb.  J.  Jakobseo, 
and  A.  C.  Evcnsen.  The  Norwegian  dialects  have  been  thoroughly 
examined,  first  by  Aasen,  whoM.-  works  give  a  general  account  of 
till  111;  tV.'  II  by  J.  Stortn.  who  has  (ii*pU\Ld  an  unwcar>iii^;  aitivityt 
cspccully  in  the  minute  investigation  of  their  pborvciic  constitutMa. 
to  which  Aasen  had  paid  hot  icmt  attcntioariii  our  era  days  bf 
H.  Roes  and  A.  B.  Laraen.*  For  die  itndy  of  Danish  dtalectt  loa 
h-is  been  done.  Molbcch's  DutUcl-Lexiton  of  i8ji  is  very  deficient. 
The  Schtrswig  dialect  has  been  admirably  trcatco  of  by  E.  Hagerttp 
(1854),  K.  J.  Lynsby  (1K58)  and  others.  U,  F.  Fcilberg's  great 
dictionary  (1886  s«  <i  1  ut  Uk  di  ilect  of  Jutland  is  in  cvcr>'  respect  an 
excellent  work.  A  di.ikct  map  on  a  larjje  scale,  and  contaimng  the 
whole  territory,  is  (since  l8<^8t  being  edited  by  V.  Bennike  and  M. 
Kristenstn.  1-inally,  several  dialect  monographs  by  P.  K.  Thoraen 
may  be  nentkmed  as  being  especially  valuable.  A  plionetic  alphabet 
for  the  purpose  of  dialectal  investigations  is  worked  out  hy  O. 
J  cs  per  sen  aad  published  in  the  journal  D-tnia,  vol.  i.  (1890).  There 
IS,  however,  no  country  in  whiJi  the  dialects  have  been  and  are 
studied  with  greater  /cal  and  more  fruitful  results  than  in  Sw<^len 
during  the  last  hundre^J  .uid  fifty  >ears.  Archbishcjp  E.  Ben/i  liu* 
the  younger  (d.  1743)  made  collections  of  dialect  words,  and  oa 
his  work  is  based  the  dialectical  dietioWMW  «f  lhi«  of  17M.  Aa 
excellent  work  considering  its  age  Is  S.  ttori  ZKilKfw  VtUn^Unkm 
(177a).  The  eneray  anaical  of  C.  Sftvc  (d.  1876;  essays  on  the 
dialects  of  Gotlanaand  Dalarna)  inspired  these  studies  with  extra- 
ordinary animation  .it  the  middle  of  the  19th  centun,-;  in  18*7 
J.  K.  Uietz  ((!.  iS^i.Si  pul'lihhed  a  vulurr.inuus  di  r.i  ct  dictionary'; 
the  number  of  six't  iai  evviys.  tcKi.  iiirnastd  yearly.  From  1S72 
so-called  "  landsjnilsi'oreningar  "  (di.ili-i  t  societies)  were  founded 
among  the  students  at  the  universities  <>t  Tpsala.  Lund  and  Helsing- 
fora  uhlrteen  at  Upiala  alone)  for  a  systematic  and  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  dialects.  We  find  remarkable  progress  in  scientific 
method— especially  with  regard  to  phonetics— in  the  cim^Mntly 
increasing  htcrature;  special  mention  may  l>c  made  itf  tlie  ditaib-d 
dcsrriptions  of  the  dialects  of  Varmland,  Gotland  and  I  )  ■l  irrt.i  by 
.■\.  N'orcen  (iH^T  !-e<|.).  A.  F.  Frcudcnthal's  and  II.  Xf  iidtH  i  moni>- 
raphs  of  the  Finnish  and  Esthonian-Swcdish  dialects,  a*  well  as 
.  F.  Hultman's  (1894)  and  B.  Hewelmw'a  (190a  leq.)  caccUcnt 
comparati\T  treatment  of  certaitt  dWaet  graupi.  Since  1879  the 
Swedish  dialect  societies  have  puWlhcd  a  magazine  on  a  conv> 
prehcnsivc  plan,  Dt  Stenskt  Lt»4twMtU,  edited  bv  J.  A.  Lundcll, 
who  has  inventisd  for  thia  poipoee  aa  excellent  phonetic  alphabet 
(partially  baled  on  C  J.  Soadmlt^  vorfc,  Om  fUmttUka  Mstaftrr, 
1855).  '  (A.  No.) 

ICARDlUli  (symbol  Sc,  atomic  weight  44-1  (0=i6)l.  one  of 
the  nue  earth  mctah.  It  was  iiolated  in  1879  by  L.  F  Kilaoo 
and  was  ihewn  by  Geve  to  be  Identical  whli  tbc  ^boroa 
predicted  by  D.  MendcKeff.  The  separation  o<  acaoditim  iron 

wolframite  (which  contains  o-t4-o-i6%  of  fan  earths)  ia 

given  by  R.  J.  >fcyer  (/ej^  c'ltjr,^-  Chem.  iqoS,  60,  p.  i.^i), 
but  it  sccrr.s  impossible  to  obtain  a  perfectly  pure  sjtccimcn 
of  the  o.xidc.  The  salts  of  scandium  arc  all  colourless, 
the  chloride  and  bromide  corrcsixinding  in  compoiiiion  to 
ScjX«-r2HiO;  the  fluoride  is  anhyJrotis.  The  sulphate  com- 
bines with  the  alkaline  sulphates  to  form  double  salts  of  the 
t>|)c  Scj(S04)i-3KtSO*.  A  large  number  of  salts,  both  of  in- 
oigaoic  and  ocsuic  adds,  have  been  deeciibed  hy  Sir  W. 
Crookct  (Mff.  Tnn*.  1908,  909,  A.  p.  is)i  thoee  of  tlie  fittty 
acids  are  in  most  cases  more  soluble  !o  coM  than  in  liot  water. 

SCANTLING,  measurement  or  prescribed  sire,  dimertsions, 
pirticuJ.irly  used  of  tinibcr  .Tnd  slone  ,ind  al*j  of  %cs>cl<.  In 
regard  to  timber  the  scantling  is  the  thickness  ar.  i  l>rcadih,  the 
sectional  dimensions;  in  the  case  of  stone  the  dirr.cr.sAins  of 
thickness,  breadth  and  length;  in  shipbuilding  the  collective 
dimensions  of  the  various  parts.  The  word  is  a  variation  of 
"  acantillon,"  a  carpenter's  or  ms^n's  measuring  tool,  also 
used  of  the  measuRnents  taken  by  it,  and  of  a  piece  of  timber 
of  small  size  cut  as  a  sample.  Tbe  O.  Fr.  ueatUilh*,  mod. 
tckantitton,  is  usually  taken  to  be  related  to  ItaL  ttambifit, 
sounding-line  (Lat.  tcandtre,  to  climb;  cf.  seansio,  the  metrical 
scansion).  It  was  probably  influenced  by  cantcl,  cintle,  a  small 
piece,  a  comer  piece.  The  English  form  "scantlirg  "  was  no 

'  rf  J.  A.  Lundcll.  "  Skandinavischc  Mundartcn  "  {GrMniriit 
dcr  Ffrmar.-.ifhen  Pkilt!r,~i'"'  ■   ■'^ull  I^l'iO. 

'  The  substance  of  these  researches  was  presented  in  a  magazioe, 
called  AfamiiB  (1887}.  whkb  cnpbyad  an  alphabet  Iwwiad  by 
Storm. 
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doubt  partly  due  to  a  confuston  with  "  scant,"  stinted,  of  short 
measure;  this  is  for  seami,  cf.  "  skimpy,"  "  scamp "  (?.».). 
and  is  related  to  O.N.  skammr,  short,  brief. 

SCAPHOPODA,  the  third  of  the  live  classes  into  which  the 
Phylum  MoUusca  is  dividtJ.'  The  Scaphopoda  arc  m.^rinc 
AfoUuscs  with  the  body,  especially  the  foot,  adapted  to  a  burrow- 
iac  life  in  santL  The  structure  is  btlatoally  •ymraetrical, 
tbc  body  tbcU  riof  t»d  «loQg  the  «itao>pottaMir  axis 
and  muiy  qrfindifcd.  Tbc  rtibt  and  left  margins  of  the 
snaatk  axe  united  ventraDy,  leaviaf  aa  aatcrior  and  poattrior 
•pcrtote  to  tbe  mantle  cavity.  The  tbcQ  bas  ttierefere  the  form 
of  a  tube  open  at  both  ends.  The  head  is  some  a  h  it  rudimentary 
and  without  eyes,  but  hears  two  dors-il  a[>pttiJ.iKcs  produced 
into  nurr.crous  long  filaments.  Buccal  m.xss  and  radular 
apfkamtus  arc  present,  but  ctenidia  arc  entirely  wanting.  The 
foot  is  cylindrical.  At  first  supposed  to  be  tubicolous  ."Knneliils. 
Dtntalitim  and  its  allies  were  afterwards  placed  among  tbc 
Gastropoda,  to  which  recent  authorities  consider  them  to  be 
dotcty  rdated.  la  i8s7  Lacate-DuthktB  niaed  them  to  the 
nak  of  a  dhriifcia  equal  to  landUbnadila.  TbbvfewfiDow 
generally  adopted.  Tbe  ahdl  b  aanowa  at  the  posterior  end 
and  is  slightly  curved  to  the  dorsa]  side.  Both  the  vernacular 
same,  "tooth  shell,"  and  the  Latin  rumc,  Detildbutt  ttfCr  to 
the  resemblance  of  the  shcil  to  a  long  tooth. 

The  animal  p-aws  at  the  anterior  end,  .and  therefore  t!ic  shell 
at  the  posterior  end  is  older  and  thicker.  The  edge  of  the  mantle 
at  the  anterior  aperture  is  very  thick  and  muscular;  at  the 
poatflrigr  apertinc  also  there  ia  a  dicular  nuiade^  and  here  the 
adga  k  tatcRiipted  by  a  ventral  siDtts  and  b  pnvidcd  iatcnuUy 
villi  adonal  and  vtatial  vahra  which  can  be  applied  to  each  other 
ao  aa  to  doie  the  apcrtiue;  The  ttviag  animal  binica  itaclf  in 
the  eaad  with  «al|y  the  perterier  ootcodty  projectlag  Into  the 


Siphonopodildae.  At  the  base  of  the  brad  dorsally  are  a  pair 
of  flat  tentacular  lobes  from  the  edges  of  which  the  cephalic 
filaments  or  caplacula  arise.  These  captacula  arc  of  unequal 
length,  hijrbly  contractile  and  extensile,  easily  throwTi  off  and 
rcpenmt<  !,  They  arc  ciliated,  and  their  cxUcmilics  arc  enlarged 
and  have  a  small  lateral  dcpres&ion  in  each.  The  caplacula 
are  tactile  and  prehensile  and  can  be  protruded  from  the  anterior 
aperture  of  tbe  nantle.  The  foot  is  elongated  and  cylindrical, 
and  can  be  pntnided  from  tbe  aatcrior  aperture  to  aerve  as  a 
banowing  organ.  In  DenttUidM  It  It  polBtcd  at  tiM  end  and  has 
aa  oblique  projecting  fold  on  ehber  side  bdifaid  the  extremity. 
In  Sifih;>.iitivi  liidac  it  enrh  in  a  disk  with  papiUated  margins, 
and  ia  rulseilum  t!;cre     a  filament  in  the  centre  of  the  disk. 

Two  retractor  museks  pass  back  fan  the  baae  of  tbe  foot  to 

the  dorsal  side  of  the  MhcU. 

Inlfrnal  Anatomy. — The  eavity  within  the  head  I'-ads  into  a  true 
buccal  cavity  situated  within  the  body  at  the  base  of  the  loot.  This 
buccal  nc  is  provided  with  adocal  mandiMeawdawmnrilHkhila. 
The  latter  is  short  and  carries  five  teeth  in  each  tnaniiw  mr. 
The  iatestinc  is  short  and  forms  several  loop*  aB  rftaated  dose 
behhid  the  foot.  The  stomach  is  small;  into  it  open  a  amaU  pylorie 
caecum  and  the  duct*  trf  the  livw,  paind  in  Denialiidae,  one  on  the 
left  ordy  in  Si phonndrntattum.  The  anu-.  njxn*  just  Ix-hind  the 
base  of  the  fi>ot.  The  liver  is  placed  entirely  Inliind  the  inti>ti.nc 
in  the  niiildle  of  the  Ixidy,  an<l  iH-hind  it  the  re<t  of  the  txxiy  is 
occupied  by  the  unpaired  gonacL  The  va-vrular  system  is  very 
rttdmemaiy.  Heart eadbleod  waaMlaaieeBtiidy absent;  thehiood 
it  ceatalnea  in  ttnuaet  which  have  ao  distinct  wally  or  cndothcGal 
lining,  and  the  principal  of  which  Oft  the  perianal,  the  pedal,  the 
visceral  anfl  the  pallial.  It  is  murhahle  that  in  Scafihopoda  only 
.imo'ii;  Miilhi-j,i  the  hlocxi-spacrs  arc  in  commuriration  with  the 
eMert,  il  iiii  liii;!! :  a  pair  of  a[xTture»  near  the  r.  !i  il  ii|ifn:ii;;>  lead 
from  the  jx-nan.d  ;.inu»  to  the  rvtiTmr  and  allow  the  IiI.kmI  to  escape 
during  violent  contr."  tiijn'i  i>t  i'  ■  1  >  ty.  llierc  are  no  special 
respiratory  organs,  their  luoctiuu  k>  carri«»i  00  by  the  internal 
aucMceof  ihet 


n       fat  M. 
From  I.Anke»ltr"«  TrtMium  itjlfty. 

ITc.  J. — Diaj,!ani  of  the  Organization  of  DenUilium,  Left-side  View. 


a, 
Cd, 

tn. 


Arv.j-,. 
Caplacula. 
Cerebral 
Foot. 
Gonad. 
Intestine. 
Left  kidney. 


lax,  l^hial 
k.  Liver. 
Mouth. 


pa. 


Orifice  leadanK  hto 
the  perianal  aiaasw 
Oesophagus. 

Mantle. 


FkC.  i.—DrnlaJium  tultart.  Da  C.  (after  Lacaze  DotUm). 

A,  Vcfltral  view  of  the  aniaal 

jrenovcd  from  it^  ^hetl. 

B,  Donal  view  of  the  same. 
Lateral  view  of  the  same. 

D*  The  ^iiill  in  ^mn. 
E.  Surface  view  of  the  shell  with 

gitl-tentaclMenartcd  as  in 
a.  Mantle.  1\Uq. 
9.  Lntigitudinal  muscle. 
•  .  Fringe  surrounding  the  an- 

tcrior  opening  of  the 

mantle-chamber. 
Of"*.  The  posterior  appendixof  the 

nHntle. 


ht  Anterior  eti 
the  mantle. 
}f  Posterior  do. 

e,  c'.  Longitudinal   muscle  of 

mantle, 
t.  Liver. 
/.  Gonad. 

k.  Buccal  mas*  (ihowing  through 

the  mantle). 
q.  \jcU  nephridium. 
j',  Clul>-shapcd  extremity  of  the 
foot. 

W,  V",  Longitudinal  blood-iinus 
of  the  mantle 

is 


r*  ■•  that  tbe  pcelcrior  aperture  of  tbe  BMatle  cavity 
both  Inlulant  and  ohalant. 

The  head  is  situated  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  body  anteriorly 

within  the  anterior  aperture  of  the  mantle,  from  which  it  cannot 
be  pTO'.ruilcd.  It  is  a  small  somewhat  cylindrir.tl  projection 
with  tbc  mouth  at  its  anterior  end.  In  the  L)cnt.iliid.ic  (he  mouth 
is  SurrotiDded  by  eight  small  lobes,  but  the  e  .irc  al>  cut  in  the 
>For  a  '''^—i^  of  iu  ithtionship  to  tJie  other  cUmcs  of  the 


Pedal  ganglion,  with 
otocyst. 
^.g,  Pkural  gangfioa. 
po,  PiHterior  orifice  01 

the  mantle. 
ra,  K  iduLar  sac. 
st.^,  S  t  om  a  t  o-gast  ric 

Ic  Mrs  uiih  foldi'd  walls 
llie  livi  r.     I  hey  open  to 
The  pericardium  being 


The  renal  orj^ans  .ire  a  pair  of  th'-irf  wii 
lying  on  cither  side  of  the  an!.  11  'f  •  id 
the  exterior  on  cither  side  ol  the  anu& 
absent,  there  are  no  feno*pcnGafdinft  apeftufca. 

The  nervous  system  fcsembleB  that  of  Gastiopoda  and  laimeUi* 
lirnnrhi  I.  A  nair  of  ccrebnl  gaagKa  lie  on  the  dorsal  ride  ol  the 
i«  Mpph  .k;tis:  they  innervate  the  proboscis  or  head  and  its  tentacular 
lobes  and  captacula.  CIom-  to  rarh  cerebral  ganglion  is  a  pleural 
ganglion,  and  ea<  h  i>  <i  ;iii  ii  i  l>y  a  long  ner\'C  with  the  r»  <!al 
ganglion  of  the  vtme  sid  ■.  the  two  conniM  tives  of  i  iihir  side  Uring 
united  in  tlie  di-t  d  uirt  i  f  their  coursi-.  The  (xd  il  pan^dia  are 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  foot.  The  pleural  liungiia  are  also 
ttldted  by  a  laeg  visocsal  commi'^%ure  as  in  Lamellibranchs,  and  this 
rofflinlawpe  bears  two  ganglia  lying  close  beneath  the  epidermis  in 
front  of  the  itm^.  There  is  aliio  a  stomatogastrk  system  arising 
from  ther>  ri  'ir  I  ,:anglia. 

Eyes  arc  alix  iit;  atlarhed  to  the  pedal  garjrli.i  are  a  pair  of 
otocysts.  They  are  inntrvated  from  the  cerebral  ganglia.  The 
buccal  cavity  contain*,  a  M  n-j'-orj^an  on  the  ventral  side  called  the 
Mill  i.i'liilar  orv;an.  It  ron'-ists  nt  1  iliated  epithelium,  beneath  which 
arc  two  ganglia  connected  »ilh  the  bbial  commissure  by  ncrvev 
The  only  other  stwie  organs  me  the  captacub.  which  are  tactile 
and  olfactory.  Each  contains  a  tcmdnaJ  ganglion  cuMWCted  with 
sensory  ceUa  in  the  lateral  pit.  ...       ,  , 

The  sexes  arc  »cp.trate.   The  gonad,  whose  position  has  already 
tjcen  mcntionetl.  is  dlvidi-<l  Into  transverse  lolies;  itsduct  isantenor 
j  an<l  single,  and  diverges  to  tin-  nt;ht  to  open  into  the  flgbt  Wdliey 
as  in  primitive  Gastropods  and  Lamellibranchs.  ... 
I    nnJfsfls.ii.-ThB  ewa  aie  leid  sspwately  ead  devriap  fa  the  sea- 
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water.  One  large  cell,  or  mcRamcre,  remains  for  (ome  time  unacg- 
m.  n'i  \  tint  is  final!)'  !*gnu-nt«.tl  and  forms  the  cndodcrm  cells  whicn 
ail  urinated.  The  pstrula  thus  formed  h.is  a  large  blastopore, 
which  ii  ac  fint  posterior  but  afterwards  gracJualljr  moves  towards 
the  anterior  end  of  the  ventral  surface.  The  v«  luin  is  peculiar,  being 
'tfflocted  backwards  over  the  body  and  bearing,  besides  an  apical 
tuft,  three  or  four  rings  of  cilia.  The 
shcU-glanrl  ii  formixl  on  the  dorsal  surfar e, 
and  the  mantle  arises  as  two  lateral  loL-js 
which  afterwards  unite  by  their  ventral 
edges  to  form  the  tubular  mantle  of  the 
adult.  The  anu»  i<i  not  formed  till  a  very 
late  period  of  the  development.  The  foot 
arises  as  a  promircnt  e  on  the  ventral  sur- 
f.ico  an<l  grows  forw.ini.  .inrl  at  the  end 
o(  five  or  fix  day*  the  m  lum  atrophies 
.Tiid  rh'-  (  Ki!  tM-rr.mcs  the  organ  o(  iocomo- 
tinn;  tr.o  .inirii.il  then  criWI  t»  Willt  >nd 
fcinks  to  the  bottom. 

UmUH  mi  MllrilMfton.— Scaphopoda 
feed  Otf  tin toWMt  marine  or^'anisms  Mich 
as  Diatoms,  Protozoa.  &c.  There  n-  ■  i  = 
'  livine  and  about  a75  known  fossil  < ; 

Fio.  a.— L»rv«  of ''^'''^  '  '  " 

fiiii.  nnail  nn.  ■  ,1  toa  depth  of  j^oo  fathDms.   Fo^-^il  rt  maiii'^ 

•   talf   d^w    wtnl  ^"^       '"""-"^         Silurian,  but  become 
aspeirt. 
I.  Foot. 


Cnttoeous 


II,  mantle. 

III,  VclHin  (onninK  a 

-:off  ■ 


most  abiiadut  fnm  the 

onwards. 

CtMs^uatiam.-'Tm.  t.  Dentaltidac. 
Foot  conical  whh  a  tatefallv  expanded  and 
donalty  interrupted  circular  lold.  Shell 
cnrvcd  with  enatc-t  diameter  at  anterior 
aperture  and  din.ini  hin'<  pradujlly  to 
posterior.  Dmtalium:  posterior  aperture  i  (  1h  U  i  irur,  without 
incision.  Ant<ilis:  po«terior  aperture  witli  short  incision.  Fiiii- 
dmtaiium:  posterior  apotuic  with  long  fissure  on  vmtnl  lide; 
abyssal.  Fuitiaria,  Stkiaadtnbilium:  ventral  border  of  posterior 
•pcrture  with  a  •crictof  KmII  holes  in  a  straight  line.  Iltterockitma. 

Faro.  2.  Si phonopodiidae.  Foot  cxpandcil  distally  into  a  sym- 
metrical disk  uith  a  crcnate  edge  or  sample  and  vermiform  without 
well-<lc%'el()pcd  lateral  processo;  shell  often  contraclcd  towards  the 
anterior  api-rtare.  Siphi^nit'ifr.'.alium:  foot  endinc  in  a  me<U.in  di«k 
without  a  mrdian  ap(>«  iiil.i^e.  Cadulus.  Dischidri.  PuheUum: 
terminal  disk  of  foot  with  a  median  appendage.  Entalina. 

See  F.  J.  H.  Lacaae-Dutbien,  "  Histoire  de  I'oisaniuiion  ct  du 
d^veloppement  du  Dentale,"  Ann.  Sci.  NaL  Zom.  (4).  vi.,  vii. 
(1856-1857);  A.  Kowalewtky,  "  £tu<ie  sur  r€mbr>-OKfnic  du 
Dentale,  Ann.  Muiit  d'lhUoire  Natur.  {Marseille,  Zool.  I.  1883); 
Boisvjv.iin,  "  BeitrAgo  rur  Anatomic  und  Histologie  VOn  Dentalium," 
Jtnai'.chc  Znlich'.  xxxviii.  (1904);  Paul  PdWMCr,  McUusca; 
Lankcster's  Treatise  on  Zoolaty,  pt.  v.  (1906).  (J,  T.  C.) 

SCAPOLITE  (Gr.  maxot,  rod,  XZ9or,  stone),  a  group  of 
rock-forming  minerals  composed  of  aluminium,  calcium  and 
•odium  silicate  with  chlorine.  7'hc  variations  in  composition 
of  the  different  members  of  the  group  may  be  expressed  by 
the  iaomoiphous  mixture  of  the  molecules  Ca«AbSi«OH  end 
K««Am/>MCI,  wMch  ate  refened  to  as  the  mcioiiite  (Me)  end 
imriaUte  (Ma)  molecules  respectively,  since  they  predominate 
in  these  two  en<l-membcrs  of  the  scries.  Wemerite,  or  common 
scapo'ito(MciMai  to  MciMa3).ind  mi/.roniie  (.McM.ij  to  M<  ,.Maj) 
are  intermediate  members.  The  tctr.agonal  crystals  arc  hcmi- 
hcdral  ^vith  parallel  faces  (like  schrtlilc),  and 
/"w^  rS.  usually  have  the  form  of  square  columns,  somc- 
r\^^::?'~\\  times  of  COOSiderable  sire.  There  arc  diitinct 
cleavages  panltd  to  tbe  priam-faces.  Crystals 
are  unuOy  white  or  grqMi-white  aod  opaque, 
though  meiooite  »  found  es  colowkM  glassy 
rr>-sta]s  !n  the  ejected  limestone  blodc*  of  Monte 
Soririi:..  \'i  ..]\  iu^.  Tlie  h.irdne-.s  is  5  G,  and  the 
siit-rifii.  j:;r.:vi'y  varicti  with  the  rhetnical  com- 
P'isi'ii)n  lutwccn  r-V-t  (meionile)  and  2-56 
(marialitc).  The  s<:.i[X)liics  arc  cspeci.illy  liiblc  to  alteration 
hy  weathering  processes,  with  the  development  of  mica,  k.aolin, 
&c,  and  this  is  the  cause  of  the  usual  opacity  of  the  crystals. 
Owing  to  this  alteration,  and  to  the  variations  in  composition, 
numerous  varieties  have  been  distinguisbed  by  apodal  names. 
ScapoUtc  ii  ONBinonly  a  mineral  of  metanorpbic  ori|^,  occur- 
ring usually  in  cryst-illine  Hmestcncs,  but  also  with  pyroxene  in 
schists  and  gneisses.  Tlie  lonj;  slender  prisms  abundant  in  the 
crystalline  lirncslones  and  «(hi-ts  in  the  I'yrci.i  cs  ar.-  I.im  wr.  as 

"  dipyrc  "  or  "  couzcraoilc"  Large  crystals  of  common  scapoiile 


(wernerite)  are  found  in  the  apatite  deposits  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bamie  near  Urevik  in  Norway,  and  have  resulted  from  the 
alteratioo  of  the  piagiodase  felspar  oi  a  gabbioi.      (U  J>  &) 

StapdiU  Rocks. 

According  to  their  genesis  the  scapolite  rocks  fall  naturally 

into  four  groups. 

t.  The  sca|Xilitc  limestones  and  rontact  rocks.  As  silicates  rich 
in  lime,  it  is  to  be  ex()cctn!  iliat  thi;-/'  minerals  will  be  found  where 
impure  limestones  have  been  crysi  jlUze<l  by  contact  with  an  i^ncou* 
magma.  Even  mcionite  (the  variety  richest  in  soda)  occurs  in  this 
association,  being  principally  obiain«l  in  small  crystals  lining  cavities 
injected  blocks  ofcrysuUtne  limestone  at  Vesuvius  and  the  craicra 
of  m  Elfd  In  Gemuuiy.  Scapdite  and  wenverite  ate  far  more 
common  at  the  contacts  of  limestone  with  intrusive  masses.  The 
minerals  which  accompany  thiiii  arc  ca'.rite,  cpidote,  vc^us  ianit'-, 
parnct.  wollastonite,  dinp^ide  and  .imphiUilf.  Tlic  sr.-ifxvliits  are 
C'lKmrle:*,  llo^h-colllllred.  prey  or  Rnxni^h;  occniiinally  they  arc 
nearly  black  from  the  presence  of  very  small  enclosures  of  graphitic 
material.  They  arc  not  in  very  perfect  crystals,  though  sometimes 
incomi^e  octagonal  sections  arc  vistbie;  the  tetragonal  clcava^, 
strong  double  fdraction  and  uniadd  intmerence  figure  distinguish 
them  readily  from  other  mincrah.  Commonly  they  weather  to 
micaceous  apKrcj^tes,  but  sometimes  an  iscitnipic  >u'>*t.Tnctr  of 
unknown  nature  i>  icen  replacing  them.  In  crjbtalUm-  ll.nicstont-s 
and  calc-siliratp  ri>:ks  they  occur  in  small  and  u-'Ually  ir.i  -invpiruous 
gr.iins  miiiK:li  d  v.ith  the  other  compv  in-iits  of  the  r^i  k.  Ijrirr, 
nearly  idioinorphic  crystals  arc  sonietimcs  found  in  argillaceous 
rucks  ^Jtered  calcareous  shales)  which  have  suffered  thermd  meta- 
morphiim.  In  the  Pyrenees  there  arc  extensive  outcropa  of  Bmt- ' 
stone  which  are  penetrated  by  igneous  rocks  described  as  ophites 
(varieties  of  diabase)  and  Iherzolites  (peridotitcs).  At  the  contacts 
scapolite  occurs  in  a  great  numln-r  of  places,  both  in  the  lime^tOlve» 
and  in  the  caltarcfuis  shaln  whii  h  arcdinpany  them.  In  »omc  cd 
these  rocks  larne  crystals  of  one  of  the  scapolite  minerals  (an  inch  or 
two  in  length)  occur,  usually  as  octagonal  prisms  with  impt-rfrct 
tcrminttions..  In  others  the  mineral  is  found  in  sm.ill  irrct;ular 
Rrains.  It  is  sometimes  clear,  but  often  crowded  with  minute  ca« 
tlosuri'.i  of  augite,  tourmaline,  biutitc  and  other  minerals,  such  as 
<r,n-titutc  the  surrounding  ma'rix.  Kmin  tlK-f  di  triuts  alu)  a 
I'l  uk  variety  is  well  known,  fillr  !  with  ni;niiti.'  ^.raj.'hllir  onclnsures, 
often  exceedingly  small  and  r<  ndering  the  mintr.d  ru  arly  ofwiw. 
The  names  coureranite  and  <lii>yre  are  often  Riven  to  this  kiml  cf 
scapolite.  Apparently  the  presence  of  chlorine  in  small  quantities 
which  may  often  be  detected  in  timestoaee,  lo  some  extent  detcf^ 
mines  theionnation  of  the  mineral. 

3.  In  many  basic  igneous  roiks,  such  as  gabbro  and  diebnse^ 
wapolite  replaces  felspar  by  a  sei  ondary  or  metasomatic  pfoeem, 
Siirnr  Nor»e>;ian  scaiKilitr-pabljr"-  (;  r  diorit'-s)  examined  micro- 
scopirally  furiii,h  c)i.iin|ilc>  i-f  evi.ry  sl,i,;>'  i)f  thu  |)i  »:<  ss.  The 
rhetniral  chaiii;^'^  invoKnl  are  rratly  snsail.  or.f  i  f  tln'  ni>  ■■!  iriii><jrt  jiit 
being  the  assumption  of  a  ^mall  .inioiint  of  clilnr.nc  in  the  new  mole- 
cule. Uflen  the  scapolite  is  seen  iiprcadinc  through  the  feUpar. 
portioas  bcbKeompletely  viplaoed,  while  others  are  atiti  fresh  and 
undterad.  The  Id^iar  does  not  weather,  but  remains  fresh,  and  the 
transformation  Rsembka  nielamorphtEm  rather  tl-;in  weathering. 
It  is  not  a  superfidd  process,  but  at  lurently  takes  place  at  some 
<|i-]ith  under  pressure,  and  probahly  thro.i,:h  the  ofn-ration  i4 
solations  or  vajxiurs  ccntaiiiin^  ilil  iri'i.s.  1  lie  lia-ir  Mxfa-Uine 
fel^jKirs  (labradorite  to  anorlhin  )  are  tho-*-  tthiili  undtrgo  this  type 
of  alteration.  .\lanv  iiiitanres  of  scajxiliti/alion  ha\e  l>eca  Oe» 
scribed  from  the  opfiitcs  (dialiascs)  of  the  l  yrenei-s.  In  the  an- 
alteretl  state  these  are  ophiiic  and  consist  of  [iyr.>x<-ne  enclo--ing 
lath-shaped  plagiodase  fiHspars;  the  pyroxene  is  <>firn  rhangrd  to 
uraliie.  When  the  felspar  is  replaced  by  scapolite  the  new  mineral 
is  fresh  and  clear.  enclosinR  often  smdl  grains  of  hornblende.  Ea- 
tensive  recr>'stalli ration  often  poM  on,  and  the  ultiinatc  product  is 
a  spotted  ruck  with  white  rounded  patche";  of  st  ap-i'ite  surrounded 
by  granular  aggregates  of  clear  green  hornblende ;  in  fact  the  original 
structure  disappears. 

3.  In  Norway  scapolitc-homblende  rocks  ha\-c  long  been  known 
at  Oedegirden  and  other  localities.  They  have  been  called  spotted 
gabbros,  but  usually  do  not  contain  felspar,  the  white  spots  toeing 
entirely  scapolite  while  the  dark  matnx  enveloping  them  i^  an 
•iKgregate  of  green  or  brownish  hwnblende.  In  many  features  they 
hear  a  close  re-«eml>lanre  to  the  scapolitized  ophites  of  the  Pyrrt^ --ts. 
It  has  bwn  :UKK>sle<l  that  the  conversion  of  thiir  c  rii.inil  Ii  l-{V1T 
(for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  once  gabbros,  conMsting 
of  plagiodase  and  pyroxene)  into  scapolite  is  due  lo  the  pctCoUtioa 
of  chloride  solutions  alone  lines  of  weakm-vi,  or  planes  01  sdubility. 
fillinf;  cavities  etched  in  tlie  substance  of  the  mineral.  Subsequently 
the  <  hlorides  were  alMorbcd,  and  fort  panu  the  felspar  was  trans- 
formed into  scaiiolite.  But  it  is  louna  that  in  these  gabbros  there 
are  veins  of  a  i  hlorino-bearing  apatite,  which  muM  h.i\  e  l»x-n  de- 
po^i^ed  by  ft."-  or  fluii!"-  aMTndinif  from  ti-low.  ThU  -lii  (•«  -'«■  lli  .t 
a  pnruma''     1     1  1 '  ■  '  ■    lia-.  1 4  i  n  at  Vinrl;.  f  wnilar  tu  tS  it  tiv  v.  fn.  >  , 

around  iatruMoos  of  granite,  veins  rich  in  lourmaUne  have  been 
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bid  dovcn,  and  the  furrounding  rocks  at  the  «ame  time  permeated 
by  that  mioenL,  In  the  oooipoaitioa  of  the  active  naea  •  atfiUaK 
diffctenre  ia  ■hown,  for  thoae  which  emanate  from  ue  gruitei  are 

nainly  fluorine  and  boron,  triiile  thoee  which  oome  from  the  nbbro 
art-  principally  chiofioe  and  phocphonu.  In  one  case  the  febpar  is 
IcpUcrd  by  quartz  and  white  mir.i  (in  grpisen)  or  Tj.irtz  and  tourma- 
fine  (in  schorl  roctsj ;  in  the  other  civ-  >c,\[K'lito  i>  1'"  principal  new 
product.  The  analogy  is  a  very  close  onr,  .ui-l  thfi  theory  rrceives 
much  support  (ram  tne  fact  that  in  Canada  (at  various  places  in 
Ottawa  and  Ontario)  there  are  numerous  valuable  apatite  vein- 
ilepoaits.  They  Ue  in  basic  rocks  such  aapbbro  and  pymateaite,  and 
dteie  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vein*  have  bcoi  cxieflaivcly 
acapolitiacd,  like  the  spotted  gabbroa  of  Norway. 

4.  In  many  parts  of  the  world  metamorphic  rocin  of  gnelMose 
character  occur  containing  scapoUte  as  an  eswntijl  coniticucnt. 
Their  oricin  is  often  obicurr.  but  it  n  probjbli'  t!i,it  iS.  y  arc  of  two 
kicls.  One  series  is  t-«M-ntijlly  ignmui  (orthi^nt  iurcs) :  usually 
they  contain  pale  green  pyroxene,  a  variable  amount  of  felspar, 
mbcnc.  iron  oaides.  Quartz,  rutile,  itrcen  hornblende  and  biotite  aiv 
Mtea  ixeaent.  while  garnet  occurs  someiiincs;  hypcrsthctte  is  rare. 
Ttapr  oenr  aloni;  with  other  types  of  pyroxene  v:n>'>o^.  hornblende 
nCWt  amphibohtc%.  &c.  In  nuiny  of  them  linn:  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  v.if-  iliti-  i-*  a  primar>'  imr<  r.il.  Oihcr  sc.ipolite 
gneissM  rrjually  mct.imorphir  in  a-p<Tt  .inj  '•tru<tiirc  .ijipcar  to  \rc 
st-'-'i:-!'  n'  .ry  r.'xrks.  M-iir;.  1  ■!  tli' in  i  iiiil.itn  1  .iti  ;!<■  or  .^re  M-ry  ii< :h  in 
calC'MlicjtC!>  (wollastonitC|  diopisidc,  &cj,  which  suggests  that  they 
were  originally  impune  bmeMones.  The  ffeqimt  aieodatlon  of 
this  type  with  grMthitiMehiats  ud  andaluaiw  tchltta  jnakes  this 
eorrelation  ia  emiy  my  pfotMbk.  Blodte  is  •  common  mineral 
in  these  rodb,  vUCh  wtea  Cmttlfal  alio  mwh  auaru  and  alkali 
felspar.  <J-  S.  F.) 

SCARAB  (L3(.  scarobcfus,  connected  with  Gr.  nkpa^oi), 
li'.erally  a  beetle,  and  derivatively  an  Egy-ptiaa  symbol  in  the 


form  <A  a  beetle.  The  Egyptian  hieroglyph  |^  pictures  a 

duag  beetle  {seartAaetu  mot),  wbtcb  lays  Its  «gf  te  abafl  of  dung, 
and  may  be  seen  on  sandy  slo{>cs  in  hot  sunshine  compacting 
the  pKlIet  by  pushing  it  backward  uphill  with  iis  hind  legs  and 
allowing  it  to  rull  i.ir.\vn  asaiii,  cvcnlviMy  rc.uhing  a  place  of 
dcfKjsit.  Whatever  the  Egyptians  may  have  understood  by  its 
afiions,  they  compared  its  pellet  to  the  globe  of  the  sun.  The 
beetle  is  Common  on  both  shores  of  the  Mediterranean;  the 
Egyptian  name  was  kkepcrer,  kitepiri,  and  the  &ign  $[M.-lt  the  verb 
U*pi(r)  meaaiag  "  become  "  and  perhaps  "  create,"  also  the 
•Artaathc  "  pheawnenoo "  or  "narvcL"  The  insect  was 
sacred  to  Ae  ntniBod  ia  Ub  iorai  al  HdiopoUi^ 
bcea  found  mummified.  A  cotoMal  acarabaem  of  gianite  ia 
the  Britiib  Musturn  probably  c.imc  from  the  temple  of  Ilcliopolis. 
The  scarabiLus  v.a:;  :uuLh  used  in  Eg\ntian  religions,  appearing 
S'Trr.ctimcs  with  outstretched  wings  or  with  a  ram's  head  and 
boms  as  the  viviiying  soul.  It  is  often  seen  in  this  guiss  on 
co&ns  of  the  New  Kingdom  and  later,  uhin  it  alst)  Licc^niC  the 
to  place  in  the  bandages  of  ttie  murumy  a  large  stone 
icagiaved  with  a  chapter  of  the  BcK^k  of  tlic  Dead.  This 
r,  the  iifh.  Identified  the  object  with  the  heart  of  the 
deoMMd  and  coaluKd  it  not  to  bctnqr  faba  la  the  judgment  befoie 
Oiiria.  A  winged  scarab  might  alao  be  laid  on  the  breast;  and 
later  a  number  of  scarab*  were  placed  about  the  body.  TTiese 
are  often  of  hard  stone  and  of  fine  worki:  :  '  :;>.  AiiDthcr  ami 
even  more  important  clivs  of  Egyptian  ;iiiiiiiuil\-.s  is  in  the  form 
of  scarabs,  pitrccd  longitudinally  for  a  swivd  or  for  threading,  and 
having  the  bases  flat  and  engraved  with  designs.  These  were 
inteodied  principally  for  seals,  but  might  also  be  used  as  beads 
or  ornaments.  They  are  thus  found,  engraved  or  plain,  strung 
OB  necklaces,  and  amethyst  scarabs  with  plain  bases  are  eammon 
aiticlet  «f  Middle  Kingdom  jewdiy.  But  the  cmpbyBicnt  of 
icaiaba  aa  aeab  b  proved  by  the  tmptCMboa  fouad  en  sealed 
documenu  of  the  Middle  and  New  Kingdom;  on  several  occasions 
the  impressed  clay  seals  alone  have  been  found  hardened  and 
[Ti  !crvc(!  I'X  the  fire  which  had  destroyed  the  archives  themselves. 
The  seal  type  of  scarabaci  is  extremely  abundant,  and  the 
dfiipis  rr?n.ve<i  beneath  them  show  endkss  v.ir:cty.  Sor-ic 
have  inscriptions  carefully  executed,  but  frequently  comijited 
by  illiterate  COfying  until  they  became  meaningless.  The 
intctiptions  are  lometimea  "  mottoes  "  liaving  lefcience  to  places, 
dcUes,  Ice,  or  contaiiting  wocda  of  good  omen  or  fricadlljr  wishes, 
•4.  "  MeaqtUt  b  mighty  for  ever,"  "  Ammoa  pntccteth," 
I  long  life,"  "  Bubastis  grant  a  good  New  Year," 


"  May  thy  name  endure  and  a  son  l>c  bom  ihee."  Such  arc  of 
the  New  Kingdom  or  later.  Names  and  titles  of  offidali  ^>pcar, 
most  commonly  in  the  Middle  Kingdom. 

Historical^  the  most  valuable  class  is  of  tbaee  wUcb  beuf  nyal 
arms,  ranging  from  Cheops  of  the  IVth  dyaatty  to  tlM  end  of  the 
XXVIth  dynasty.  Certain  great  kings  are  commemorated  on 
scarabs  of  periods  long  subsequent  to  them.  Thus  Che<  ;  i 
(Khufu)  may  appear  on  an  example  of  the  latest  Th-ira mic  i^:  •, 
and  Tclhmosis  111.  is  found  at  all  times  after  thi-  .W  lllih 
dynasty.  But  as  a  rule  the  royal  n.inics  are  of  contcmi>or«ry 
workmanship,  and  the  ditTtrcnces  of  style  and  pattern  make  it 
possible  to  group  unknown  kings  with  those  who  arc  known 
historically;  the  names  of  the  Hyksos  kings  have  been  princi- 
pally  recovered  from  collections  of  icatabacah.  Scaiab^haped 
teab  are  traceable  as  far  back  as  about  the  Vlth  dyBlHy>  They 
became  abuadaat  uader  the  Xllth  and  coatiaued  tmtil  almost 
the  end  of  the  native  rale.  As  seats  they  took  the  place  of  the 
earlier  cylim'  rs.  Considering  t!ir  l;f<'  1  i^tory  of  the  sci.r.ibaeus 
and  its  meaning;  .ij  ;i  hieroglyph,  k  t-A^-.y  wiAl  \ye  tlut  the  scarab 
imprcivsi.'ig  the  clay  liad  a  symbolic  iignilicance;  however  that 
may  be,  the  oval  form  was  well  adapted  for  scal-stoncs  and  for 
the  bezels  of  finger  rings.  In  this  situation  the  scarabs  were 
often  mounted  with  a  rim  of  gold  or  silver  round  the  edge. 
Rings  of  stone,  glass  or  metal,  with  engraved  bezels  of  the  same 
material,  and  eventually  Cieek  gem  ring^  gnuiually  displaced 
them. 

A  series  of  rxcepdrmally  I.ir?*-  teanlis  was  engraved  in  <he  reign  of 

A mcnojihis  I I  I . ,  c.  1 4  50  n.c . .  all  being  fancribed  with  his  name  together 
with  th.it  of  Oin-en  'I  .li.i  .iivl  her  piir»'ntage.  At  pne^-nl  five  varieties 
are  kii'ji,vn.     I  he  t  conimcmuratcs  his  queen  and  the  rinrth 

and  south  limits  of  hi-,  empire;  another  dated  in  the  first  year,  a 
Krcat  Uitliie  of  wi!<i  ca'.ile;  the  third,  the  arriv.il  of  the  princcsa 
Oilukhipaof  Mitanni  in  the  tenth  year;  the  fourth  (many  spccimeiu), 
the  number  of  lion*  slain  by  the  Icing  down  Uf  bk  tenth  year;  the  laat, 
the  cutting  of  the  lake  of  2anikhe  in  the  eleventh  year.  . 

Egyptian  scarab*  were  carried  by  tratle  to  m'^t  of  tne^  litonda 
and  shorn  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  to  Me-iopolamta.  The 
Creeks,  especially  in  their  Egyptian  colony  of  Nat>cratis  (q.v.), 
imitated  them  in  soft  p.isle.  i  he  finest  EtniHrin  gems  of  the  6th 
and  sth  centuries  B.C.  are  in  the  form  of  scarab*,  perhaps  suggested 
by  the  Egyptian.  The  forgers  of  antiquities  have  carried  ou  a  brMt 
trade  in  acarab*  for  more  than  a  centnty. 

See  P.  E.  Newberry,  Stanit  (Umdoo.  l90Qi  abo  art.  Gnf» 
especially  for  later  scambaeoM  gons.  (P.  Ll.  G.) 

SCARAMOUCH.  pM^v  rly  a  buffoon,  u.^cd  btrr  rol!,viuially 
for  a  ne'er-do- Well.  1  he  tuiii:c  was  th.it  of  a  stock  charm ler 
in  17th-century  It.dian  farce,  Sci:ramuccia  (i.e.  literally  "skir- 
mish "),  who,  attirc<l  uiii.illy  in  a  black  S|>anish  drew,  burle!>quing 
a  "  don,"  w.is  beaten  by  Harlequin  for  his  boasting  and  cowardice. 
The  part  was  played  in  London  in  1673  by  a  well-known  Italian 
actor,  TiberiC  Fiurclli,  and  became  popular.  There  are  maay 
inaianrrs  oHhe  use  of  the  word  in  the  Hew  fegfisA  IHOutury. 

tCARBOIH)OOB.  a  noidc^  and  patOaraeatary  borough 
and  fashionable  seaside  reaon  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire^ 
England,  551  m.  N.  of  Lbndon,  on  the  North-Eastcm  railway, 
roj).  (iJ-'oi)  .i  1,::''',  f  !')Ot)  ,^'^,I6I.  Frum  the  bold  and  piclurcsque 
Co.xst  a  hamiiurlike  ]>i-ii:ns',;l.i  (.'S5  fl-)  projei!?;,  se;>.  rating 
North  Bay  from  South  H.iy,  and  the  ri'ulirn  exien'-ion  of  the 
town  fringes  both  of  these.  The  peninsula  is  crowned  by  a  1  Jlh- 
century  castle,  though  this  naturally  strong  position  w.\s  probably 
occupied  earlier.  There  is  a  mo.it  (Castle  Dyke)  on  the  landward 
side,  and  a  wall  '.sith  towers  ahro  protects  the  castle  in  this 
direction.  The  keep,  a  k>lty  ruined  tower,  b  of  Norman  date. 
The  peninsula  b  anich  espoaed  to  encfoacbmeat  by  the  aea. 
In  1 190  the  plateau  foradng  the  castle  yard  was  sutcd  by  William 
of  Newburgh  to  be  60  acres  in  extent;  it  is  now  about  17.  The 
list  of  the  governors  of  the  ca>tle  covers  the  pcrir>d  from  1136 
to  183?,  Near  tlic  landward  side  of  the  dike  is  the  church  «»f 
.St  Mary,  finely  situatetl,  orcx:pying  the  site  of  a  Cistern  i.in 
monastery  of  1198.  It  is  transitional  Norman  and  Early  English, 
with  later  additions.  The  choir  was  occupied  by  the  Roundheads 
during  the  Commonwealth,  and  was  wrecked  by  the  castle  guns. 
The  tower  fdl  later,  and  was  in  part  Kbullt  in  the  1 7  th  century. 

The  development  of  Scarborough  aa  a  watering-place  datea 
from  the  dboovety  in  1610  by  Ura  Fanco,  a  resident,  of  I  ' 
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springs.  ThCM  tpdxtgH,  of  which  there  arc  two,  occur  near 
Ihe  shore  of  the  South  Bay,  and  a  handsome  Spa  House  in 
pIciHOt  gardens  contains  them.  The  south  spring  is  aperient, 
but  contains  some  iioa;  while  the  north  or  chalybeate  spring 
is  more  tonic  ia  its  prapiBUa.  They  mie  still  in  use,  though  of 
less  importance  Ihtn  formeriy  hi  oomperisoa  with  the  other 
•ttcactions  of  the  town.  The  sea-bathing  is  very  good,  both 
btys  having  a  sandy  foreshore.  Well-planted  grounds  fringe 
the  steep  slope  down  to  the  North  Bay,  in  which  there  is  a 
promenade  pier;  [he  South  Cliff  is  similarly  adorned.  It  h 
approarhr  l  from  the  north  by  a  lofty  bridge  over  a  ravine, 
to  the  wcft  of  which  lies  a  pleasant  park.  The  southern  part 
of  the  town  is  the  more  fashionable  portion.  The  principal 
buildings  of  entertainment  are  the  aquariua  (also  used  as  a 
oonccrt  hall) ;  the  musewn,  a  latiinda  in  Oodc  flyle,  containing 
acdlent  antigusrian  and  natutsl  hlitofy  cobectbnt;  two 
theatres,  and  tho  assembly  rooms  attadiiog  to  the  Spa  Bouse. 
The  promenades  and  drives  arc  extensive,  and  there  is  an  in- 
clined tramway  leading  from  summit  to  foot  of  the  South  Cliff. 
A  great  marine  drive,  4J00  ft.  long,  was  opcnctl  in  1008.  The 
neighbouring  country  is  exceedingly  picturesque,  with  hifih- 
lying  moors  intersected  by  n.-irrow,  wcll-wooded  valleys.  The 
hydrography  of  the  district  is  remarkable,  the  Derwent,  which 
flowi  S.W>  to  the  Ouse  and  so  to  the  Humber,  having  one  of 
ftaaooroM  near  ScartMiough  within  sn.  of  the  sea.  Thedimate 
ii  iMihhy  and  taoprntc;  avcnse  tenpentaie,  S9'3^  ^ 
July,  and  in  |sttuaiy,  37-7. 

The  chief  buildings  oif  Scarborough  apart  horn  those  already 
considcrc !  .ire  the  town  h.ill,  m.irkct  hall  and  public  hall, 
several  iiioJLrn  churches  and  chapels,  and  charitable  and 
benevolent  institutions.  The  harbour,  enclosed  by  piers  and 
divided  into  two  basins,  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  castle 
[njiiinsula.  It  is  dry  at  low  tide,  but  is  accessible  at  spring 
tides  to  vessels  of  13  ft.  draught.  It  is  largely  used  by  fishing 
boats.  The  parliomentaiy  bofovgh,  falling  id  thin  the  Whitby 
division  of  the  county,  letaned  two  meaibaa  until  Ms$  one 
duet  that  datck  Tba  town  ii  tmmed  hgr «  ai^or,  6  alder- 
mm  and  tS  oouacflloa.  Ami,  uitS  MMt. 

Althoiigh  tluffs  Is  no  msnllsn  of  Scaihonugh  f&afdli5itfVv  Btnfd^' 
hie,  Stmmiirg,  SeuMmhStMrMmn,  Sehardebtirt)  in  the  Domi-s- 
dsy  Survey  die  icnaiiw  of  Roman  roacT*  leading  to  the  town  indica ir 
th.-it  it  wa*  in  early  times  a  plarr  of  importance.  The  castle  was 
built  during;  tin-  i;tli  century  by  Willi. im  Orin,  carl  of  Albt  marU-, 
who  rhi>M-  the  site  on  the  top  ol^a  steep  clitf  nuw  callid  the  "  Scaur." 
Henry  II.  added  greatly  to  its  strength.  From  tliit  time  it  w.ia  in 
the  hands  of  a  line  of  distinguished  nobles  appointed  by  the  king. 
Scaihorough  is  a  borough  by  prescription.  Its  first  charter  of  1181 
granted  that  the  burccoses  should  possess  all  liberties  in  the  tame 
way  as  the  citirrtK  ol  York.  They  were  alv>  to  rrndcr  to  the  king 
><  iily  4d.  for  L\tr>'  house  whose  Ratilc  was  turm-d  to  the  way,  and 
6d.  for  ihi»r  wliM'.r  •lilies  wcri'  turn'tl  to  the  wnv.  1  lih  charter  was 
confirmi  d  «ith  v,,rious  .I'lor.i;  1  uis  .-ir.d  cxttnMons  liy  mo  t  of  tlir 
succeeding  monarchs.  Henry  III.  in  granted  that  a  court  of 
nlsM  shouM  be  held  at  Scaifaosourii  by  the  jusliosa  who  went  to 
notd  eommon  pleas  at  Yerfe;  he  ano  give  the  eomiation  a  gild 
merchant.  Edward  If.  caused  the  town  to  be  taken  away  from 
the  burgf^tes  "  for  certain  causes,"  but  it  was  restored  to  them  by 
Edward  III.  in  I3?7.  The  charter  of  lidward  III.  in  sets 
forth  and  confirms  tite  privile^i  s  of  the  borough,  kiclurd  III.  by 
hi*  charter  of  appomtcd  that  the  town  should  be  governed  by  a 
mayor,  sherifT  and  twelve  aldermen,  and  also  granted  amonnt  other 
extensive  privilrccs  that  this  town  with  the  manor  of  WhalleKrave 
should  be  a  county  of  itadf.  However,  on  tha death «f  Uduwa  III. 
the  chart,  r  to.>k  no  effect,  and  the  corporatlea  letumed  to  its 
ancient  mode  of  (^emment.  In  a  mayor,  IJ  aldermen  and 
31  comin<m  councdmcn  were  nominated  as  governors.  Scarborough 
returnird  t»o  nKm!H.-rs  to  p.irli.iment  from  1295  to  1885.  It  is  said 
that  Hcnrj'  1 1,  hrld  a  inarkn  hi  re  u  hich  he  granted  to  the  burgesses, 
but  of  this  there  is  no  mention  in  subscaucnt  charters.  In  1351 
Henry  III.  naMcd  a  ySHfap  fair  isstinn  tram  the  Assumption  o! 
St  Mary  to  the  fonowiaa  MMMrtmas.  Thts  fair  was  originally  held 
on  the  sands.  Jet  was  formerly  an  important  manufacture. 

See  Thomas  Hinderwdl,  Itislory  of  Scarborough  (ScartMTOUgh, 
183a);  J.  B.  Baker,  History  of  Scarboroufk  (l^ndon.  i88j). 

SCARP,  a  narrow  wrap  for  the  neck  or  shoulders;  the  term 
isa  wide  one,  laagiag  from  a  light  band  of  silk,  muslin  or  other 
naterial  worn  by  woasen  as  a  decorative  pan  of  thdr  costume 
to  a  warm  knitted  muffler  of  wool  to  protect  the  throat  from 
cohL  The  O.  Eng.  scurfe  meant  a  piece  or  ftagme&t  of  any- 


thing,  and  i.s  to  be  referred  ultimately  to  the  root  fkar-,  to  cut, 
seen  in  Dutch  s(hcrf,  shred,  Cer.  Schcrlx,  potsherd,  "scrap,"  a 
piece  or  fragment;  "  scrip."  a  piece  of  leather,  hence  a  pouch 
or  wallet.  The  particular  meanings  in  English  are  to  be  r^erred 
to  Fr.  «$diarp€,  pilgrim's  wallet,  also  scuf.  The  codcsiasticil 
"  scarf  "  was  originally  a  hmse  wiap  or  muflkr  (hand)  to  he 
worn  round  the  neck  out  of  doors.  In  the  English  Church,  in 
post -Reformat ion  times,  the  minister  wore  over  the  surplice 
the  "  scarf,"  which  was  a  broad  liaml  of  hh.cV  silk  with  fri^Rcd 
ends  arranged  like  the  stole  round  ilu;  nock,  but  falling  nearly 
to  the  feet.  Its  use  has  been  almost  entirely  replaced  by  that 
of  the  stole  (f.r.),  with  which  it  has  sometimes  been  wrongly 
confused. 

Ultimately  from  the  aame  toot,  but  directly  addled  from 
the  Scandinavbui,  d.  Swed.  <i«/,  Joint*  Is  the  use  of  the  void 
"  scarf,"  in  cupcatiy  and  Joineiy,  for  a  Jofait  hgr  «bkli  ino 
timbers  are  fastened  together  to^ftudlnally  so  as  to  fenn  • 

continuous  piece  ('.re  J  r.F-.iv). 

SCARLATTI.   ALE5SANDR0  Italian  musical 

composer,  was  bom  in  Sicily,  eitfier  at  Trapani  or  I'a!ern;o.  ia 
1659.  He  is  generally  said  to  have  bi-cn  a  pupil  of  Canssimi  ia 
Rome,  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  some  co.i- 
ncxion  with  northern  Italy,  since  his  early  works  show  the 
influence  of  Stradella  and  Legrcnzi.  The  production  at  Rome 
of  hb  opera  Gi  Equivoci  neU'  omore  (1679)  gained  him  the 
pfotectloa  of  Queen  Cbristiiu  of  Sweden,  and  he  became  her 
Maestro  dt  Cappdla  In  February  16S4  he  becane  Ifacstm 
di  CkppeOa  to  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  through  the  iottigues  of 
hi?  ?i  rrr,  r.n  opera  singer,  who  was  the  mistrc-^s  of  an  innucnlial 
noble  in  tluit  city.  Here  he  produced  a  long  scries  of  operas, 
remarkable  chictly  for  their  fluency,  as  well  ,t:  other  muric  for 
state  occasions.  In  1702  he  left  Naples  and  did  not  return  utjiil 
the  Spanish  domination  had  been  supc'scdcd  by  that  of  the 
Austrians.  In  the  interval  he  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
Ferdinand  III.  of  Tuscapy,  for  whose  private  theatre  near 
Florence  Jie  composed  operss,  and  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  who 
made  him  his  Maestro  di  CappcUa,  and  procured  him  asimilsr 
post  at  the  chuidi  of  S  Maria  Maoiote  hi  Rome  (i7«ts)*  After 
visiting  Venice  and  UiUno  in  1707,  he  took  up  his  duties  st 
Naples  again  in  1708,  and  remained  there  until  1717.  By  this 
time  Naples  seems  to  have  become  tired  of  his  music;  the 
Romans,  however,  appreciated  it  better,  and  it  w.is  at  the  Tcatro 
Capranica  in  Rome  that  he  produced  some  of  his  finest  operas 
{Tdcmaco,  1718;  Mcrco  Allilio  A'tg-i't',  I'lq;  GrisdJj,  17:1). 
as  well  as  some  noble  specimens  of  church  music,  including 
a  mass  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  composed  in  honour  of  St 
Cecilia  for  Cardinal  Acquaviva  in  1721.  His  bisl  work  on  a 
large  scale  appears  to  have  been  the  unfinished  serenata  for  the 
marriage  of  the  prince  of  Sti^iano  (t7Sj):  be  died  at  Napks 
on  the  34th  of  October  1725. 

Siarlitsi's  inu'iic  forms  the  rnnit  important  link  bet  wren  the 
tentative  "  new  muioc  "  of  the  l(th  century  and  the  classical  acboai 
of  the  i8th,  which  culmiruted  m  Moart.  Hi*  cariy  opecM  (CU 
Kqumoci  net  temUaule  (1679):  L'  HcmtsA  mtf/i  wmeri  (16S0): 
Pompto  (16^3),  conuining  the  well-known  aim  "O  ce«sate  di 
piagarmi  and  "  Toclictemi  la  vita  aiKor,"  and  others  down  to 
about  i68s)  retain  the  older  cadences  in  their  reritativen.  and  a 
contiderable  variety  of  neatly  constructc<l  form'  in  their  charmmc 
little  arias,  accompanied  sometimci>  by  ihe  stnng  quartet,  treated 
with  careful  elaboration,  aometimes  by  the  Mrp*ichiNd  akafc 
By  1686  he  had  definitely  established  the  "  lulian  ovrrtutv  "  fona 
(accoad  edition  of  Dal  malt  U  hme),  and  had  abandoned  the  grovad 
bass  and  tiie  binary  air  in  two  ttanias  in  favour  of  the  ternary  or 
da  capo  tvpc  of  air.  Hi<  Ix-st  operas  of  this  period  aii:  La  Rrsaur* 
(l(n)0.  printed  by  ihv  Gf  icHu  haft  fur  .UujiA/urjr/iiinj).  an.l  I't'rit  t 
Demelruj  (l(>74).  in  which  occur  the  son^'  "  Ku.;iado*<:.  odore>*c." 
"  Ikn  ti  5ta.  trnditor."  I'mm  atioiit  iNj;  onward-i  (/.-^  Cadula  dfi 
dfctmnn),  influenced  partly  perhaps  by  the  style  of  Bononcini 
and  probably  mora  by  the  taste  o<  the  WBsmgal  court,  his  opcia 
sonjn  become  more  conventional  and  eomaaoaplace  in  ifcytha. 
whOe  his  scoring  is  hasty  and  crude,  yet  not  without  brilliancy 
(EracUa.  1700),  (he  obon  and  trumpets  being  frequently  used,  ana 
the  violins  often  playing  in  uniwn.  The  operas  eompoied  for 
Ferdinand  cK-  Medu  1  are  lost;  they  would  probably  hax-c  givrn  u» 
a  more  favourable  idea  of  his  style,  his  correspondence  with  the 
prince  showing  th-it  they  were  composed  with  a  \'crv  sincere  sense 
of  inspiratioo.   Mitridalt  Eupaton,  composed  for  Venice  ia  1707, 
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Ciwulas  musk  far  in  »dvaiiee  of  aaytlilng  that  Scarlatti  had  written 
te  Naples,  both  in  (cchniquc  lad  u  intellectual  power.  The  later 
Itfpolitjn  opera!  (L  Amtr  ttUbik  *  Hnnno  (1700);  La  Pnnci- 
petta  fedeU  (%7l2);  Titnxiu,  t7lS.  &c.)_are  »howy  .ind  cflritive 
raihtr  th^n  profoundly  emotional;  the  instrutnenuiion  mark-,  a 
j^at  advance  on  prcvinus  work,  since  the  main  duly  t>(  aocom|xiny- 
ing  the  voice  is  tlirowii  u[ion  the  <.:ring  quanct,  the  h.»rp»iihord 
being  rctcrvcd  exclusively  (or  the  nuisy  instnimenlal  rtlornelli. 
Hi*  IM  KTOttp  of  Oficta*.  coropoyd  (or  Rome,  enhibit  a  deeper 
poetic  feding,  ■  braad  and  dignified  atyle  of  melodv,  a  (ironK 
dnmattc  aemc.  especially  in  accompanied  recitativn,  a  ilevire  which 
be  himadf  had  been  the  first  to  use  as  early  as  16S6  (Olimpia  ventti- 
<■/<])  am]  a  much  more  modem  style  of  orchestration,  the  horns 
•pi»  .iiinv;  for  the  fint  time,  .iml  Wm^  trf.ne<l  with  striking  eifi-ft. 

tioi'Ici  the  operas,  oratonr>s  iA^ar  el  Itmaele  enliali,  tW^; 
Ctsratwiai  (>raU"t\  t.  I7n;,  .S".  Filtpbo  SfH,  I714;  and  otlnf  l 
and  scrcnata^  which  all  exhibit  a  siniilar  ftvlei  Scarlatti  compcmrd 
■pimfds  of  five  htiadnd  €bamber<aalMM  m  a  mI»  voiefc  ThcK 
■cpicaent  the  most  intellectual  type  of  clninber^muiic«ftlictr  period, 
Mnd  it  is  to  be  remtted  that  they  have  remained  almost  eniirrly  in 
Ms.,  since  a  careiul  study  of  them  i«  indispenublr  to  any  one  who 
wiihcs  to  form  an  ade<^uate  idea  ot  '•r.irl.nti's  development.  His 
(t«  rt- maining  maMcs  (the  story  cjf  hi«  S..i\  tn^  a.impo«ed  two  hundred 
is  hardly  credible;  and  church  music  in  general  are  comparatively 
unimport.in!,  except  the  great  St  Cecilia  Mam  (17}!),  which  is  one 
of  the  hrst  attempts  at  the  style  which  reached  its  height  in  the 
great  mane*  o(  Uach  aad  Bcctliown.  Hte  faMnuneMal  music, 
though  not  without  iatcmt.  is  cwiOMly  «alii|uatcd  u  compared 
with  nis  vocal  works. 

Scarlatti'*  (reatett  claim  to  rtjmcmbrance  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
prarticilly  created  the  language  of  classical  music.  Me  e\tenf!e<! 
Ihc  old  forms  and  fillet!  tln-m  with  melo'ly  unriv.iUcd  fi  r  puntv  .mil 
KTcnity.  based  on  a  far-reaching  foundation  of  modern  h.irmony 
aad  totiality,  oonbined  with  a  remarkable  power  of  thematic  de- 
wctoftmcat.  That  bis  great  qualities  have  been  little  rceognised  is 
doe  partly  to  the  wonderful  mastery  with  which  he  avoided  all 
apeeanoce  tl  ^fliadty.  ami  partly  to  the  (art  that  he  carried  out 
in  his  opms  and  cantatas  the  structural  methods  which  the  present 
age  coHMdcrs  to  be  suitable  to  instruments  alone,  but  which  were 
iruircd  admirably  suited  to  vocal  music  in  an  age  when  the 
i-initr  was  tacKiwrally  aad  imcllicnially  hr  l»  adwaaca  <f  all  ether 
rauMCktns. 

Hb  ddot  MO,  Doaiz.vico  Scarlatti  (1685-1757),  also  a 
campoNT,  mt  boni  at  Napka  oo  tbe  attth  of -October  1685. 
TntamMy  ha  itoiBed  lint  under  hb  father,  but  be  was  In  all 
probabiBiy  ilaaainipil  of  Gactano  Greco.  In  1704  he  remodelled 
PoUamli't  Iraie  for  performance  at  Naples.  Soon  after  this 
hii  father  kti;  him  to  Wnice,  where  he  siudicd  under  Gaiiurini, 
and  becjmc  intimate  with  Thomas  Roseingravc.  Donunico 
wa5  alrc.i  ly  a  harpsichord-player  of  eminence,  and  .it  a  tri.1l 
of  skill  with  Handel  at  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Otioboni  in  Rome 
be  was  adjudged  his  tqval  on  that  instrument,  although  inferior 
an  the  oigaa.  In  1709  Domenico  entered  the  service  of  Marie 
Cninlic,  qneeo  of  Poland,  then  living  in  Rome,  and  corapoaed 
aevaal  apcns  for  bet*  private  tlwatie.  Ha  «as  Maestro  di 
CappcDa  at  St  Peter's  from  1715  to  1719,  and  in  the  latter  year 
CaflMtO  London  to  direct  his  opera  Xarciso  nl  the  King's  Theatre. 
In  1710  or  I7JI  he  went  to  Lisbon,  where  he  taught  music  lo 
the  princess  Magdalena  Thcrciia.  He  was  at  Naples  again 
in  »7iS,  but  in  1729  went  to  Madrid  as  music  master  lo  the 
prince**,  who  had  married  into  the  Spanish  royal  house.  He 
renruined  in  Spain  for  some  twenty-five  years,  holding  various 
honourable  appctnimentSi  aad  devoting  himself  entirely  to  the 
baipakhord,  for  wlucb  be  compaanl  over  four  hundred  pieces. 
He  it  soppoocd  to  have  died  in  1757.  either  at  Naples  or  in 
Spfin, 

Like  his  father,  Domenico  Sc,irl,iiii  uas  a  composer  of  great 
fertilitv.  intellectual  rather  thjn  emonon.il.  presenting  u*  with  an 
euro  pie  of  steady  development  ol  style  up  to  the  end  of  a  long  life. 
His  operas  aad  cantatas  are  of  no  imponaace,  but  his  harpsicbord 
pieces  are  tbe  most  orq{inal  productions  of  their  time  Little  known 
until  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  their  tcchnkal  diflkulties 
have  caused  them  to  be  regarded  at  mere  studies  in  virttiosity.  and 
motJern  pianoforte  technique  owes  much  to  their  influence:  but 
considered  from  a  punK  rr-.jsical  pmnt  of  view  thiy  ili-pl.iy  an 
audacity  of  harmony  and  modulation,  a  freshness  and  variety  ol 
inveinioa.a  perfection  o(  workmanship  and  a  vigorous  intellectuality 
in  thematic  arvek>pmi-nt  that  places  them  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
■onatas  of  Beethoven. 

Maderm  Pnmud  Ed>iims—OtmimA'%PrQaktiBmrmmty:C»txiy'% 
tditioo:  Farrenc,  Li  Tretw  ie$  pnwMn.  Kjt  recent  editions  the 
most  accurate  and  complete Isby  AlmudfoLooao  (Ricordi.  .Milan; 
6  vela.,  pobtishcd  i»o6}.  lE.  J.  D.) 


SCARLET,  a  vivid,  bright  red  colour,  somewhat  inclined  to 
orange.  The  word  appears  in  most  European  languages;  cf. 
Gcr.  Scharlcch,  Swed.  skarlakan,  Ilal.  scarlaUo,  lie.;  the  English 
form  is  an  adaptation  of  tbe  O.  Fr.  escarlaU,  moA.  ttartote.  The 
origin  of  these  u  to  be  found  in  the  Persian  tdffaw,  "'"fl 
"  broad-doth."  There  are  various  forms,  sag,ildt,  WfalW,  jmMl; 
this  doth  waa  diiefly  used  for  dicnci»  Ibas  klfe  taMs  aad 
trappings,  and  was  frequently  Mairlet  bi  ccioar,  aad  henoe  its 
name  became  ai^lied  to  the  colour. 

SCARLET  reVER,  or  Scarlatina,  names  applied  indiflcrently 
to  an  nriite  infectious  ili^ciso,  ch.iractcrized  by  high  fever, 
accom[)aniiil  with  s<ire  'ihruat  .ind  a  diffuse  red  rash  upon  the 
sl.in  (sip  I'AkAMtic  D:st.^si:s).  This  fever  appears  to  have 
been  first  .iccurately  described  by  Sydenham  in  1676,  before 
which  (kcriod  it  had  evidently  been  confounded  with  small[^)X 
and  measles.  Kldn  in  1885  isolated  a  streptococcus  which  he 
termed  the  ■treptococcua  acarlatixtae.  The  acaxlatinal  throat 
is  the  chief  babltak  ot  tba  Msaaim.  tlwntb  it  baa  beta  fbuad 
both  by  Klefal  and  otbcr  observe ti  bi  tbe  tflKfaarfes  from  the 
cars  of  scarlet  fever  patients.  Mcrv>'n  Gordon  also  isolated 
from  ca-ses  the  streptococcus  conglomcnilat us.  It  is  possible  that 
septic  cases  o[  sc.ulct  fever  are  the  result  of  a  mixed  infection. 
The  serum  of  p,iiicnts  has  been  found  to  contain  agglutins  to 
strciitocucci  from  c.iscs  of  erysipelas,  scpticitmi.i  ar.d  puerperal 
fever,  as  well  as  to  the  streptococci  scarlalinac.  F.  B.  Malloiy 
in  ir>04  published  his  discovery  of  "  protoaoonlike  "  bodies  iia 
the  cells  o(  tbe  cpiciermis.  Other  observers  have  found  then  ia 
the  skin  of  fatal  cases,  but  failed  to  find  tben  fai  tba  Uvbif.  Tba 
contagioaafacsiktfavar  takes  place  frooi  a  piavfous  case  dthar 
by  the  ddn  dtttfaig  the  early  stages  of  tbe  dbeaae  or  by  the  basal 
or  aural  discharges  of  a  patient.  It  m.ny  be  conveyed  by  any 
article  of  clothing  or  furniture  or  by  any  person  that  has  been  in 
contact  with  a  scarlet  fever  patient.  Infectivity  m.iy  .ilso  take 
place  through  a  contaminated  milk  supply,  as  in  the  Mar\  Icbone 
epidemic,  1885.  KJciti  here  found  disorder  in  cows  wliich  he 
considers  analogous  to  sc.ulatina  and  communicable  (o  man. 

The  perio<)  o(  inculi.itiun  in  scarlet  fever  may  he  as  short  as  one 
or  two  days,  but  in  most  instance*  it  is  prnUibl)  U  vs  than  a  week. 
The  invasion  o(  this  (ever  is  generally  sucidr.T  .in  l  slurp,  consisting 
in  rigors,  vomitinj;  and  sore  (hrual.  together  with  a  rapid  rise  M 
temperature  and  increase  in  the  pulse.  Occanonally,  especially  in 
young  children,  the  attack  is  ushered  in  by  convulsbns.  These 
premonitory  symptoms  usually  continue  (or  about  lwenty-(our 
hijui'w,  ul.i  n  ilie  characteristic  eruption  makes  its  appearance.  It 
i*  first  SLcn  on  the  ne<"k.  chest,  armi  and  h.inds,  but  quickly  spreads 
,:ll  o%er  ifie  U>dy,  although  it  is  not  distinctly  m.ukeil  on  the  f.itc. 
This  rash  consists  of  minute  thiekK  -^ct  ri-<l  ■yjiols.  which  coalesce  to 
form  a  general  diffuse  rcilne^'-.  in  aii|f.ir.ir.re  not  unlike  that  pro- 
duced by  tbe  application  of  mustard  (u  the  skin.  In  some  instances 
the  redness  ia  acnmpanicd  teith  small  vesicles  ceniahilag  Arid.  i« 
ordinary  cases  the  mh  soumb  out  completely  ut  about  two  dhys, 
when  it  begins  to  fade«aad  by  the  end  of  a  week  from  its  first  appear> 
ance  it  is  usually  gOlje.  Tne  severity  of  a  case  is  in  some  degree 
measuretl  by  the  copiousness  and  brilliancy  of  the  rash,  except  in 
the  inali^n.int  varieties,  where  there  may  tie  little  or  no  eruption. 
The  tonKiie,  which  at  first  w.Js  furred,  become*  about  the  fourth  or 
filth  day  denuded  of  its  epithelium  and  acquire-i  the  pn  wli.ir  "  -f  r.iw- 
berry  "  appearaiKc  characteristic  of  this  lever.  Tbe  interior  of  (he 
ibraat  b  ted  and  somewhat  swollen,  especially  the  uvuiiL  soft  palate 
and  tonsils,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  secretion  eandn  fiom  the 
inflamed  surface.  There  is  also  tenderness  and  slight  swelling  of  the 
glands  under  the  jaw.  In  favourable  cases  the  lever  depans  with 
the  disappearance  of  the  eruption  and  convalescence  sets  in  with  the 
commencement  of  the  process  of  "  dcs-ni.mi.nion  "  or  (>e<  tin.;  of  the 
cuticle,  which  first  shows  iliielf  about  the  neck,  and  prcjceeds  slo»ly 
over  tbe  whole  suriace  of  the  body.  Where  the  sl<in  is  thin  the 
desauamaiion  is  in  tbe  form  of  fine  branny  scales:  but  where  it  is 
ihiclccr.  as  about  the  hands  and  feet,  it  comes  o0  in  large  pieces, 
which  sometimes  assume  the  form  of  casts  of  the  fingers  or  toes. 
The  duration  of  ihis  process  is  variable,  but  it  is  rarely  complete 
before  the  end  of  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  not  unfrequently  goes  on 
for  several  weeks  beyond  that  period.  It  is  during  (his  stage  (hat 
complications  are  apt  to  appear. 

Scarlet  fever  shows  iisrif  in  ceitaia  welt-markcd  varictica,  of 
whicb  the  foOowfaig  are  tbe  cUaf 

I  Starlatina  Simfin  is  the  men  commm  foiaii  h  tMs  tbe 
symptoms,  both  local  and  genenL  ai«  moderaie.  and  the  case  usually 

runs  a  favourable  course.  Jaiome  rare  instance*  it  would  seem  ih.>t 
the  evidences  of  the  disease  are  SO  slight,  as  n^ard*  Ima\i  ii%cr  .md 
rash,  that  they  escape  obwrvation  aad  only  become  known  by  the 
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paiitMit  »ub<<<-<iucnt!y  sulleiipg  from  Mine  of  the  oomplkationt 
asHRt.iti  il  v.  i\h  it.  in  Mich  CUM  thi  Duw  litml  cMfldjMfrCicar- 

iatitta  inUm)  is  applictl. 

a.  S$plU  StttHotttux  or  Scarlitina  Amfjimnm  !■  •  bmnc  wmt  (brro 
of  the  fever,  pttrtkuUrly  as  n^arda  the  thraat  lymMoait.  Tne  n<fa 

may  be  wdl  markH  or  nut,  but  it  is  often  dow  in  ocvcloiMng  and  in 
nbtklinK-  There  is  interne  inlljtnmation  of  tbr  throat,  the  tonsils, 
uvula  ant!  wjU  |>.i!.iic  being  »»ol!en  .ind  ulcerated,  or  having  upin 
llh  'M  iv.riiiliraiii>u»  patches  not  unlike  tho^c  uf  diiiluhicrla,  while 
cvarr.alty  ihi-  t;ljnd  tissue*  in  the  n>i  k  .ik  enlarged  and  imiuMtcd 
ard  n'lT  unlti-'jUi.  Mlly  Ih-^ouic  the  of  abscesses.  There  u  difii- 
culty  in  opening  the  mouth;  an  acrid  disclurgc  exudes  from  the 
oottrilt  •ira  cKcoriMcs  Ute  lipt:  uoA  the  countenance  is  pole  and 
mxy-lookinr  This  fona  of  the  diicaie  b  marked  by  great  cxhautlion 
ami  the  gradual  devdopment  o'  the  symptoms  of  acute  septicaemia, 
iHth  swc.iting,  albuminuria,  delirium  ana  septic  rash. 

3.  Tox\c  or  alaxtf  srarl.ilinu  (sciitlatma  mastitia).  In  this  form  the 
gravity  of  tl<e  ciimlttifti  1*  due  to  iiitenw  rxjit«ining.  and  the  jvnici.t 
may  even  die  thf^rcfrum  before  the  typical  ty  inptoms  of  the  disease 
have  had  time  to  manifcM  themselves. 

The  typically  maligiuint  forms  are  those  in  which  the  attack  acts 
in  «riUl  giaat  vtelence  and  the  p.)tient  sinks  from  the  VCfy  first.  In 
■uch  instances  the  rash  either  docs  not  come  out  at  all  or  b  of  the 
•lightest  amount  and  of  livid  r.uher  ih.tn  ticarlet  appearance,  while 
the  throat  symtitoin*  are  olirn  not  prominent.  A  further  c>-ini|ilc 
of  a  malignant  l<irm  ii  <«  <  .tsion.iliy  oiKverved  in  canes  where  the  rash, 
which  had  prc^ii^lsK■  I'liii  will  ilrvilope<l,  suddenly  receilrfi.  and 
convulsions  or  other  ncr\ous  phenomena  and  rapid  death  supervene. 

The  complications  and  effoas  of  scarlet  fever  are  aoioag  the  most 
Important  features  in  this  disease,  although  their  occurrence  Is 
exceptional.  The  moft  common  and  setiotts  of  these  is  iallammation 
of  the  kidneys,  which  may  arise  during  any  period  in  the  course  of 
the  fever,  but  is  specially  apt  to  .Tin>car  in  the  convalescence,  while 
desquamation  ix  in  pri>k;rcss.  It^  mi-j  1  i  .  f.mu  >  annmuu;  .1  1/y  a 
return  of  (evi-rish  svm;:'t'>ins,  ac i  Lirr.jMiiied  with  vomiting  .in:l  i>.'in  in 
the  loins;  Imt  in  a  '  hk'-  iuu'^Kt  i>(  in- tance*  it  <x  '  urs  wilimut  these 
and  comes  on  in»idiou>ly.  One  of  the  must  prominent  s^-m^toms  is 
■light  mUiNg  of  the  face,  peitknlariy  ef  the  eyelids,  which  is  rarely 
•bSnit  la  thiacomplicatioa.  If  the  anae  n  examined  it  will  probably 
be  observed  to  lie  diminished  In  qtuntity  and  of  dark  smoky  or  red 
appearance,  due  to  the  pteseiKe  of  blood;  white  it  «ill  a1a<i  be  found 
to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  albumen.  This,  together  with  the 
microscDpit  cx.imination  which  reveals  the  presence  of  tube  casts 
Ci>nlaininK  blood,  epithelium,  ^Itc,  tcs.ihcs  to  a  condition  of  acute 
iiiil  imiii  iiion  of  the  kidney  (glomerular  and  tubal  nephritis).  Oc- 
casion ally  this  condition  does  not  wholly  pahs  oIT,  and  consequently 
lays  the  foundation  for  Brieht's  discag.  M  uco-purulent  minorrhoca 
and  also  rheumatism  are  otTwrs  of  the  more  common  cornplications  or 
results  of  scarlet  fever,  while  suppuration  of  the  cars  is  due  to  the 
extension  of  the  intlummatory  process  from  the  throat  alone  the 
Eustachian  tul*e  into  the  midille  ear.  This  not  unfrpfiurntly leads 
to  permanent  c,(r-di>i  har,;r,  with  deafnes?  from  the  discaw:  affecting 
the  inner  car  and  temjwral  bone,  a  condition  implying  a  dcfCiee  01 
risk  from  it^  provimity  to  the  brain.  Other  maladies  affecting  the 
heart,  lungs,  pleura,  &c.,  occaMon.ilIy  ari«e  in  connexion  with  scarlet 
fever,  but  tMyaie  <rf  lcssrc:rr-:in  n  octurrente  than  those  previously 
mentioned. 

In  the  treatment  of  «carlet  fever,  one  of  the  first  requiremrnts 
is  the  i>f>lation  of  the  cise,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  spread 
of  the  disiaw.  In  convalescence,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the 
traniimi^sion  of  the  di  Niju  iiiiatrd  rulnlc",  the  iiu:<'ji  rion  of  the  txxly 
«'ith  carbolixcd  oil  0  in  ^o)  and  the  freiiucnt  use  of  a  bath  containing 
soda,  arc  to  be  rccomnvendcd.  With  resnoct  to  the  duration  of  the 
infective  period,  it  may  be  stated  generally  that  it  is  seldom  that  a 
patient  who  has  suffered  from  Karlvt  fever  can  safelv  goat>out  before 
the  expiry  of  eight  wctk*.  while  on  the  other  hand  the  peiHod  may 
be  ConsicleraMv  proUnn'iJ  beyond  this,  should  any  navd  (ir  aural 
discharge  <  'itr.iiuie.  A>  to  Ctneral  nwnagcment  duun^;  itu-  proRfe'^i 
of  the  i<A(r,  in  favourable  ca<<-s  little  is  rc^iuircd  t)cyond  eartful 
nur^in^  ami  lint;.  I  he  dii.  t  all  throui;h  the  fever  and  Con  vale:<ence 
should  tie  of  li,;ht  character,  consikting  mainlv  of  milk  food.  Soups 

and  solid  animal  food  shooM  as  far  aa  poeHue  be  avoided  onrin*  to 
the  frequency  of  nephritis.  Dofitv  the  fiebrile  stage  a  useful  dmlc 

may  be  made  by  a  weak  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash  in  water  (l 
dr.ichm  to  the  pint),  and  of  this  the  patient  may  ]>artake  freely. 
The  fauces  should  be  irrifc;ate~d  every  few  hours  with  a  mild  anti«<ptic 
liiUilion.  and  suikm);  ici  oltm  r,  lu  vcs  ImMl  d:-A  omfort.  Should  the 
lymph, itir  s:!.!ni!*  Ije  enl  >r.:-'d  and  tender,  t!r  •.  ^h  lutd  bo  fomented. 
If  ii;iai  ion  threatitiN  ihi  y  mu--t  !«•  o\"  ntd.  In  beptie  r.is<-^  the 
naii'fa'acial  iia  '.ii;fi  must  be  clean»ttl  wl:h  a  r.i'nc  (low'crful  anti- 
SeptkC  Insomnia,  ri^tles^ncsa  Uti  bigh  temperature  may  be  re- 
lieved by  tepid  sfionuing,  and  actite  hypi'r|>>  rexia  by  COM  beths. 
The  treatment  of  kidney  complications  is  similar  to  that  of  acute 
Brieht's  di»ease.  A  hot-air  luth  or  wet  p,ii  k  is  often  useful. 
Otitis  may  be  troublesome,  and  whi  n  otorrh<xra  is  established  the 
canal  must  be  kept  as  .iM  ptic  as  po^riMe.  The  cars  should  V<c  c.ire- 
fully  rins;rd  e\  ery  four  hours  with  an  antiseptic  f-jlution  and  dried, 
and  a  link-  uHloform  in«^rted  into  the  me.ttus.  Complication*  such 
as  mastoid  disease  requite  special  treatment.  Recently  a  meth-xl 
«( ticatflwit  iatiodaccd  by  Or  ReUn  Mifaus.  and  consiwiiig  ef  the 


inunction  of  the  entire  body  with  eiii-slvptus  od  from  the  day 
of  the  di«<i.isc,  toRelher  with  swali'mu  the  ti  nsils  with  a  vjiutiin  ejf 
I  in  10  oi  carbolic  oil,  has  been  advocated  as  rendering  the  p.iiiciit 
absolulalgrmMnliOtioM  aa  wdl  as  Itmitiflf  the  severity  of  the 
disease.  T%e  method  It  still  oe  iu  trial,  but  it  i>  possible  it  omy 
revolutioiiizc  our  mode  of  treatraent. 

StramUb^rapy.— .Marmorek's  «>riginal  antistreptococci  senna  has 
been  on  the  whole  ilisappointine  in  its  results,  tmt  polyv  alent  serums 
have  Ix'cn  much  more  iiu<  ces,lul.  Dr  lii -.ii  lli.i  preparee!  a  serum 
from  the  IiIihkI  of  f.it  si  eases,  and  in  the  scrum  pitjiau^'l  at  the 
Pasteur  Instiiutf  n<  1  !■  ^  than  twenty  senarate  strain^  of  stn  ptK'x  li 
arc  used,  in  using  scrums,  early  and  large  dosage  is  necessary. 
Patminld  and  Zeotowski  have  alto  prepared  a  Mraoi  froai  the 
strrptoceectH  conglomerulatus,  which  has  been  used  witli  eonsider* 
able  success  in  the  children's  hospiul  at  Warsaw. 

SCARLETT.  SIR  JAMES  YORKE  (itqo-iS-i),  Tritish  gcreral. 
w.is  the  second  son  of  the  is'  Haron  Atiirper.  Kdi.caled  at 
Eton  and  I  rinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  entered  the  army  as 
a  comet  in  1A18,  and  in  i8jo  became  tnajor  in  the  slh  Dragooa 
Guards.  From  1836  lutil  1841  he  was  ConscrvaUv*  ncabcr 
of  Parllaawnt  for  Guildford.  In  1840  be  obtained  tl»  wl 
of  hit  tcfiinettt,  wUdk  he  held  for  oearly  fourteen  yean.  la 
the  Crimcui  War  tbe  stli  Dngoon  Guards  formed  part  of  tfce 
Heavy  Cavalry  Brigade  (of  which  Scarlett  \v..'i  appointed 
brigadier);  it  was  sent  to  the  Black  Sea  in  1S54.  and  suficred 
very  heavily  from  cholera  in  the  camps  of  Vam.-i.  Scarlett 
imderwcnt  his  baptism  of  ftrc  before  Schastopol.  On  the  J5lh 
o(  October  1-S54  occurred  the  battle  of  Ualaklava,  at  which  the 
Heavy  Brigade  achieved  a  tnagniucent  success  against  the 
Russian  cavalry,  and  had  the  brigadier  (who  in  the  prcvioui 
charge  bad  been  in  the  thickest  d  the  mtiie)  been  ailoated  to 
advance  aa  be  wished,  Bi|ht  have  coavcfled  the  disaitioaa 
diaifa  «f  tin  Ufht  Biipik  iato  «  tabstantkl  mcccsa  (sea 
Baukiava  and  Cruieak  Wak).  For  Ms  services  en  this  day 
Scarli-tt  w.t;  prorroted  m.ijor-fjcner:'.!,  .iiid  in  185;  was  made 
K.C.U.  After  a  short  al'seiite  iti  Lri^land  he  returned  to  'he 
Crimea  with  the  local  rank  of  lieutenant-general  to  command 
the  British  cavalry.  After  the  Peace  of  Pari.s  Sir  James  Scarlett 
commanded  the  cavalry  at  Aldcn-hot  utuil  i860,  and  was 
adjutant -geiKral  of  the  army  from  1S60  to  i,s6s.  In  the  latter 
year  be  became  commander  of  the  ,\ldcrshol  Can^p,  a  post  which 
ha  iield  until  Im  letiicBent  ia  lijo.  He  died  in  1871.  la  1869 
be  had  been  iwH*  O.CB. 

SCARRON,  PAUL  (i6i»-t66o),  Frendi  poet,  dramatist, 
novelist  and  husband  of  Madame  de  Maintcnon,  was  baptized 
on  the  4th  of  July  1610.  His  father,  of  the  same  nairic.  was  a 
member  of  the  pjrkment  of  I'aris,  P.^.ul  the  younger  bccanic  .-n 
alh(  when  he  was  iili  r  icen.  :\.\A  in  ifiji  entered  the  scrs-ice  of 
Charles  dc  Bcaumaiioir,  bishop  of  Le  Mans,  with  whom  he 
travelled  to  Rome  in  1635.  Finding  a  patron  in  Mario  dc 
Ifautcfort,  he  became  a  well-known  figure  in  litenir>'  and  fashion- 
able society.  An  improbable  story  is  told  on  tlic  authority  of 
La  Beanmelle  {Mtaidm  .  .  .  ds  Mmu  de  Maimlatm)  Ibal— 
when  in  residence  at  hb  canonrjr  of  Le  Man*— be  onee  tarred 
and  feathered  himself  as  a  carnival  freak  and,  being  obliged  to 
take  rcfupe  from  popular  wrath  in  a  swamp,  was  crippled  from 
rheumatism.  What  is  certain  is  that  Scarron.  after  having  been 
in  perfect  health  for  nearly  thirty  years,  p.isscd  twenty  more 
in  a  state  of  Riiscrable  deformity  :u,d  pain.  head  and  Ixxly 
were  twisted,  and  his  legs  became  useless.  He  bore  up  against 
hb  suflcrings  with  invincible  courage,  though  hu  dmimstaaeet 
wen  futtfaer  complicated  by  a  aeriei  of  lawsuiu  wHh  bit  au^ 
mother  over  bis  falherls  property,  and  by  the  poverty  aad 
misconduct  of  his  sisters,  whom  he  supportecL  Scarron  rctoiBed 
to  Paris  in  1640,  and  in  164;  appeared  a  Ketntil  de  qurl<fuet  sen 
burlrstjiifs,  and  in  the  r.vxl  year  TypkoH  ou  la  gifanlofKJckif. 
At  Le  Mans  he  bad  conceived  the  idea  of  the  Reman  ctir.jque, 
the  first  ixtrt  of  w  hich  was  printed  in  1651  In  1645  was  perfortr^d 
the  comedy  of  JodcUt,  ou  It  wtcUre  void,  the  name  of  which  was 
derived  from  the  actor  who  took  the  principal  part.  Jedd*t 
was  the  first  of  many  French  plays  in  which  the  humour  depends 
on  the  valet  wbo  takes  the  pait  of  master,  an  idea  that  Scarroo 
borrowed  fnm  the  ^paaish.  After  a  ibott  visit  to  Le  Haas  ia 
1646,  be  retanied  to  Paris,  aad  wofbcd  bard  ton  the  boohscOcr 
Quiaet,  callinf  hb«pik»hii''flMf««{Mf  d^iHM^^"*  Be  ba 
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•boapcmion  from  Fouquet,  and  one  from  the  queen,  which  was 
vitlldnwn  because  he  was  susf>cctctl  of  Frojidcur  scniimcn'.s, 
When  Mazarin  received  the  dedication  of  Typhon  coldly.  Scaixon 
changiJ  it  to  a  burlesque  on  the  minister.  Inidji  lie  iletiniiely 
took  the  side  of  ihe  trondein  a.  A/(U(tr«n4u/«,  a  violent  pamphlet. 
He  DOW  h^d  no  resource:;  but  his  "  marqmsal." 
\  la  his  early  years  he  had  been  something  of  a  UbcttiM.  In 
•  pennilcvi  lady  of  good  family,  Cileste  PalaiicM^  lupC  his 
fcooie  ta  tbe  Rue  d'Eofcr,  and  tned  to  ictem  the  ytjr  ceoipany 
which  aMembled  there.  Bat  In  1651,  rizteen  yean  alter  he  had 
b'-'-  almost  entirely  paralysed,  he  married  a  girl  of  much 
beauty  and  no  fortune,  Fran5oised'Aubign6,a/tcrwanls  famous 
as  Madame  dc  Maintcnon  {q.v.).  Scarron  had  long  been  able 
to  endure  life  only  by  the  aid  of  constant  doses  of  opium,  and 
be  died  on  the  6th  of  October  1660. 

Scarron's  work  i(  very  abundant  and  very  unefiual.  The  piece 
moM  (aroou*  in  his  own  dav,  his  Virgilt  travciti  (i64ft-l653),  i»  now 
thought  a  tomewhat  ignoble  waste  oi  singular  powers  (or  tHirlc^ue. 
Bat  the  Roma»  cpangNt  (l^I-l6«7)  is  a  work  the  merit  of  which  is 
denied  by  no  competent  }udgc  Unfinished,  and  a  little  desultory, 
this  history  of  a  troop  of  ttrolling  actors  is  almost  the  first  French 
novel,  in  point  of  date,  which  shows  real  power  of  painting  manners 
»f»d  character,  and  is  singularly  vivii!.  It  Is  in  the  style  of  the 
Spanish  pic4re*<^ue  romntici.',  ami  fitrui^licii  1  tRuiihilc  Gauticr  with 
the  idea  and  with  some  of  the  details  of  his  Cap-.taine  Frtuiuu. 
Scarron  also  wrote  tome  shorter  novels:  La  Pricarttion  intOiU, 
which  inspired  Sedaine's  Canvn  imprhw.  Lei  HypocriUs,  to  which 
T::'Ui^f  owes  something,  and  others.  Of  his  play?  JoiUUt  (1645)  and 
D.-n  Jdpktt  d'Arminie  ItSj^)  are  the  best. 

The  most  complclc  edition  of  his  works  is  by  L.i  Martinifrc, 
•  737  (to  vols.,  Amsterdam).  The  Kon-.an  comi;ur  and  the  Emidr 
Iratestit  were  edited  by  Victor  Fournd  in  1^57  .ind  i'*5H.  Amor.x 
the  contemporary  notices  of  Starrun,  thit  contjinciJ  in  the 
Uiftcriettet  of  Tallcroant  des  Riaux  is  the  mi>.Ht  accurate.  The  most 
important  modem  worki  oo  the  subiect  arc  Scarron  tt  U  tmr* 
hmrUscM  (18S8)  by  Paul  Morillot;  a  triography  by  J.  J.  Jusaerand  in 
EagUdt,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  The  Comical  Rdmanc*  and  other 
Hltt  far  Paid  Scarron,  done  into  Ehrlisk  by  Tom  Braam  of  Skijnal, 
John  Savate  and  olhert  (2  veis.,  1892);  and  Paul  Siarron  tt  Frtinioise 
d'Aubi(iU  d'apris  des  documents  nouveaux  (1S74)  by  A.  de  nri:-Uile. 

SCAUP,  the  wild-fowler's  ordinary  abridgment  of  Scaup-Duck, 
meaning  a  duck  so  called  "  because  she  feeds  upon  Scaup,  i.e. 
brakca  ibell-fisb/'  as  nay  be  seen  in  F.  WiUughby's  OmUMpgy 
(p>  3lhh  iiut  it  woald  be  more  proper  to  say  that  the  name 
canes  fron  the  "  mmAieuft,'*  or  "  musscl-s(^|pi»"  thebeds  of 
lock  or  land  on  whf^  musads  are  aggregated.  It  k  the  Anas 

aiorifii  of  Linnaeus  and  Fulh:da  rn.irila  of  modern  systcm.itic 
writers,  a  very  abund.int  bird  around  the  coasts  of  most  parts 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  repairing  inland  in  spring  for  the 
puri->'.c  of  reproduction,  though  so  far  as  is  positively  known 
hardly  but  in  northern  districts,  as  Iceland,  Lapland,  Siberia 
and  the  fur*€Oiintriesof  America.  Thescaup-<luck  has  consider- 
able likeoeaatOtbepocbard  (f.f.),  both  in  habits  and  appearance; 
bat  it  nudi  iMm  MacaDy  aflccis  salt-water,  and  tbe  bead  of 
tbe  aHk  is  black.  ^Msedinth  gieai;  hence  tbe  aane  of  ■*  Blade- 
knd,"  by  which  it  is  commonly  kaown  la  North  America, 
where,  however,  a  second  species  or  race,  smaDer  than  the 
ordin.ir>'  or.e.  is  alvO  fijiJin!,  the  Fuliguh  qfittis.  The  female 
scaup-duck  can  be  rtvidHy  di-iinyuished  from  the  dunbird  or 
fetnale  pochard  by  her  broad  whii c  f.u  e.  (A.  N.) 

SCAURUS.  MARCUS  AEMILIUS  (c.  163-SS  B.C.),  Roman 
statesman,  was  a  member  of  a  great  patrician  family  which 
had  sunk  into  obscurity.  His  father  had  been  a  ooal-dealer, 
and  be  himself  had  thought  of  becoming  a  moocgKhanger, 
bat  SaaUr  dedded  in  favoor  of  a  political  cueer.  Having 
SBred  b  the  army  in  Spdu  and  Sardinia,  be  became  curole 
aedile,  praetor  and  (after  an  unsucceisftii  attcnmt  bt  117)  consul 
in  115.  During  his  consulship  he  celebrated  a  triumph  for 
his  victory  o%'cr  certain  Alpine  tribes.  In  itj  he  was  one 
of  the  commi5?.ioners  sent  to  .VfriLa  to  arrange  the  dispute 
between  Jijir.jrtha  ir.d  Ad!n:rbal.  When  a  sj>ccial  committee 
was  appointed  to  examine  the  charges  of  venality  in  their 
dealings  with  Jugurtha  bron|jht  against  the  Roman  rcprc- 
geatativea,  Scaurua^  who  waa  cipiaUy  guilty  with  the  rest, 
«M  wr-*»"y  icthe  in  promotinf  the  esublishment  of  the 
OMBttlttee,  and  evca  Bwwaied  to  set  himself  put  at  tbe  head  of 
k.  til  iliiii  ■iirml  tilmiiilf.  hiii  hfi  Iniriitrtnn  tm  lirhsif  nf  tbn 
X3UV  6 


other  offenders  was  of  no  avail.  In  109  Scaums  was  censor, 
and  constntcted  the  Via  Acmilia  and  restored  the  .Mulvian 
bridge.*  fn  104  he  super5tdc<l  Satuminus  (q.v.)  in  the  man  igc- 
ment  of  the  corn  supply  at  (>stia. 

During  all  his  hfc  Sc^iuru*  was  a  firm  adherent  of  the  moderate 
aristocratical  patty,  which  freauently  involved  him  in  qu.irrtU  with 
the  reprencntativca  of  the  people  and  the  extremists  on  his  own  side. 
Though  not  a  Rreat  orator,  his  speeches  were  weighty  and  i» 
preasiye.  His  wile  was  Caccilia  Mctclla.  who  after  his  death  married 
the  dirt.itor  Stilla.  His  daughter  .'\cmilia  was  the  wife  of  Manilla 
.\tilius  Glabrio,  and  sul^socjucntly  of  I'ompey,  the  triumvir. 

S.5llu»t,  Jugurtha;  Orelli's  (.Hvmastuoti  Tullmnum;  Asconius, 
In  Si'iitrum;  Aurrlius  V'ictur,  De  viris  UJustribus,  72;  A.  11.  J. 
Cnvniilse,  llist.  of  Home,  i.  296;  and  M.  C.  Bloch,  Mcicn^a 
d'hisloire  ancienne,  i.  (1909). 

.Marcus  Aeuilius  Scaurus,  his  son,  served  during  the  third 
Mithradatic  War  (74-61  B.C.)  as  quaestor  to  Pompey,  by  whooi 
he  was  sent  to  Judaca  to  settle  the  quarrd  between  HyicaiMin 
andAristobulus.  ScaiUUI  decided  in  favour  of  the  htter,  who 
was  able  to  offer  mon  moiiqr.  On  his  arrival  in  Syria,  Pompqr 
reversed  the  dedilott,  bat,  igiiaring  the  charge  of  bribery  brought 
against  Scaurus,  left  him  in  command  of  the  district.  An 
incidental  campaign  against  Aretas,  king  of  the  Nabataeans, 
was  endetl  by  the  payment  of  ;,oo  talents  by  Arctas  to  secure 
his  possessions.  This  agreement  is  represented  on  coins  of 
Scaurus- -Aretas  knc.l  by  tl.c  side  of  a  camcl,  and  hohiirig 
out  an  olive  branch  in  an  attitude  of  supplication.  As  curule 
aedile  in  j8,  Scaania  celebrated  the  public  games  on  a  scale  of 
magnificenee  never  seen  before.  Animals,  hitherto  unknown 
to  the  Romania  were  exhibited  in  the  dicos,  and  an  artifidal 
lake  (rttripHt)  WIS  BMds  fOC  the  IwapliOB  ot  CBOOOdilcs  and 

hippoi>oiam«sca.  One  of  the  greatest  curtoaltiea  was  a  huge 

skeleton  brought  from  Joppa,  said  to  be  that  of  the  monster 
to  which  Andromeda  had  been  exposed.  A  wooden  tlicatrc  was 
erected  for  the  occasion,  capable  of  holding  .So.ooo  spectators. 
In  56  Scaurus  was  praetor,  and  in  the  fulluwing  year  governor 
of  Sardinia.  On  his  return  to  Rome  (54)  he  was  accused  of 
extortion  in  his  province.  Cicero  and  five  others  (amongK 
(hem  the  famooB  Q.  Hortensius)  undertook  his  defence,  and, 
although  there  was  no  doubt  of  his  guilt,  he  wis  acquitted. 
During  the  same  year,  however  (accoidtag  to  aooei  two  yean 
later,  under  Pompey'snew  law),  ScuiiaB  fNM  COadHUWd  on  a 
charge  of  illegal  practices  when  a  candidate  far  the  consulship. 
He  went  into  exile,  and  nothing  further  is  heard  of  him. 

See  Josephus,  AHtiq.  xiv.  3-5,  Bell.  Jud.  i.  7:  Appian,  Sfr.  51, 
flcU.  CSV.  IL  341  Pliny,  Nat.  UuL  xnvi.  24;  Ckito,  Pn  Sam, 
54,  fragments  ef  Pro  Scauro,  numeiotis  references  in  the  LtHtrtX 
Asconius,  Arttmtntttm  in  Scourum.  Sec  also,  for  both  the  above, 
Aemiuus  (Nos.  140,  141)  in  I'auly-WLssowa'i  Raalencvdopddit 
dertlattiuhen  Allrr!umm-:s^tt!'J-ifl.  1.  pt.  I.  (1894),  aiM  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Creek  af:d  K^'mcn  !ii.xrjf'l:)\  s.v.  SCAUMMk 

ICAURUS.  QUnrrUS  TEBBNTIUS.  Latin  sranwaifui, 
flomisbed  during  the  reiiBn  of  Hadriaa  (Auhia  G«fliiis  aL  15). 
He  was  the  author  of  an  err  ftammatka  and  oonnncatlliaB  «a 

Plautus,  Virgil's  Atneid  and  probably  Horace.  Under  his 
name  two  fragments  arc  extant — the  longer  from  his  work  on 
ortho^^raphy  {De  crtkographia),  the  shorter  (chiclly  on  the  use 
of  prepositions)  from  another  grammatical  work. 

SCAVENGER,  now  one  who  cleans  the  streets,  removes 
refuse,  generally  a  workman  employed  by  the  hxral  public  health 
authority  (see  Pvbuc  Health).  The  name  is  properly  "  scava- 
get "  or  "  scaveger  "  (the  n  being  intrusive  aa  in  "  passenger  ** 
and  "  meascQger ").  an  official  who  was  oaoGemed  with  the 
receipt  of  custom  dotlM  tad  the  bqwctlen  (scsbmv)  of  I"** 
ported  goods.  The  "acavagers  **  are  found  with  such  officials 
of  the  City  of  London  as  aleconners,  beadles,  &c.,  in  the  Liher 
Alhus  (.Uuiiimenlu  CiUh  -.U^:/  J ed.  Riley),  llicse 

officials  seem  to  have  been  cliLir>!i  d  also  with  the  cleaning  of 
the  streets,  and  the  name  superseded  the  older  rjkyrr  for  those 
who  performed  this  duty.  Skeat  takes  "  scavapc  "  to  be  a  l-ow 
French  corruption  of  "  showagc,"  s[>clled  variously  as  ji/int  Jjf, 
fcevagf,  and,  therefore,  to  be  derived  from  "  show,"  to 
eiUbltlertaupcctbn. 

^Hie  view  tiMt  he  was  coaaid  again  In  tot  Is  dbpioved  by  BbA 
(ssebaileg.). 
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SCAVENGER'S  DAUGHTER— SCEPTICISM 


tCAVBIQBR*!  DAU6BTER  (comipUon  of  Skarfi^toa't  or 
Skefintteo'i  DBUglitrr),  an  Initroment  of  tortm  fa  use  during 

the  i6lh  century  in  England.  It  was  invented  by  Sir  W  Skcvinp- 
ton,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  in  the  reign  of  lienry  Mil.  It 
consisted  of  a  wide  iron  hoop  which  by  means  of  screws  uas 
tightened  round  the  victim's  body  until  the  bk)od  was  forced 
from  the  QOM  lod  mo,  and  tamrtiiBW  evoi  fram  the  binds 
and  feet. 

ICBU  (Fir.  fdlm,  Lat.  scmm,  Gr.  viap^,  t  tent  or  booth,  a 
itaie  or  soeae), «  word  of  which  the  various  applicationi,  ^pu' 
Atlvt  or  othcrwiie,  ace  derived  from  iti  original  of  tlie 

atago  or  piatftem  in  the  CfMk  or  SoButB  tlieatie  tofetlier  with 
the  ttructute  that  formed  tlie  background.  Thus  **  scene  **  was 
formerly  used,  as  "  stage  "  is  to-day,  of  the  actor's  profession  or 
of  dramatic  art ,  and  of  the  actual  performance  or  representation 
on  the  stage,  still  surviving  in  such  phrases  as  "  the  scene  opens  " 
or  "  closes."  It  is  also  applied,  actually  an<!  fiRurativcly,  to  ilie 
place  where  the  action  of  a  jiby  or  iny  vl  ras  of  events  take  plate, 
and  so  of  any  episode  or  situation  in  a  novel  or  Other  oarralivc 
or  description  of  cvcnu;  from  this  'the  traittithlB  to  an  Oldtcd 
or  violeat  fihihitkMi  U  feeling  hctwoen  two  or  meat  gmoM  is 


Of  the  spedlic  appUcatSons  of  the  word  to  the  drama  the  main 
cnmplci  are  (l)  to  a  division  of  the  pjay,  marked  by  tlic  (  ill  uf  the 
curtain,  the  "  scene  "  being  3  suhHivi.^ion  of  "  art,"  where  the 
play  i*  thus  divided,  or  wnerc  there  arc  r.o  acts,  of  ihe  division* 
themselves;  (.:)  to  the  material  which  lorms  tlic  view  of  the  yf\Acc 
where  ihi  ,1  i  .^n  h  siipfioitcd  to  occur,  that  is.  the  naint'j  J  cl.  tli  -. 
slides  and  other  apparatu»,  known  as  the  "  scenery, '  a  word  which 
has  thus  been  traiiifencd  to  a  view  gcaenUly*  tiioappeannoe  of  the 
feature  of  a  natural  landscape.  Allica  wwdb  an  soena,"  used  oal  v 
in  musie,  of  a  oompoeltion  consisting  naielir  of  recitative  with 
aocompanimcnt.  forming  part  of  an  opcia  or  as  an  individual  com- 
g^^M^aad  "  acenariok  a  full  outline  of  a  plagr  or  openj^ving 


SCBMTt  an  odour  or  smell,  particulariy  a  fragrant  liquid 
distilled  from  flowers,  &c.,  used  as  a  perfume  (see  PEKrmfrsv). 

The  word  should  be  profx-rly  sjn'Jir!  "stnt,"  ar.H  is  derived 
from  the  Mid.  Khr.  verb  scnlni,  to  stmt,  to  perceive  by  the  sense 
of  smell,  Fr.  srr.'.ir.  Lat.  scKtsrc,  perceive  by  the  senses.  The 
intrusive  c  appears  in  the  17th  ccntur>',  and  is  paralleled  by  the 
same  in  "  scythe  "  for  sythe.  For  the  physical  causes  of  the 
sensation  caused  by  a  scent  see  Shell,  and  for  the  anatomy  of 
the  organs  concerned  see  Olfactoby  SYSTEM. 

ICBPnCUM  (vcfamyMu,  I  consider,  leflect,  hcritate,  doubt), 
a  terai  ifgni^)r&ig  ctjraMla^calty  «  state  of  dnAl  or  indecirion 
in  the  face  of  rautualiy  conflicting  statements.  It  is  implied, 
moreover,  that  this  doubt  is  ttot  merely  a  stage  in  the  road  to 
true  kn'j-,vl<  i)EC,  but  rather  ihr  l.iU  n  suit  o{  in\'( 'uifiation,  the 
conclusion  that  truth  or  real  kc.uv, Itd^c  i.'i  unalt.iiiiable  l.iy  man. 
Therefore,  in  general  terms,  stepiicism  may  be  summarily  dcfuicd 
as  a  thorough-going  imiKachmcnt  of  man's  [wwcr  to  know — a 
denial  of  the  possibility  of  objective  knowledge. 

Trust,  not  distrust,  is  the  primitive  attitude  of  the  mind. 
I.  What  b  pat  before  us,  whether  by  the  senses  or  by  the 

 atntconnls  of  othen*  is  instinctiveiy  aootvted  as  a 

SSSr  vendoos  itport,  tiD  eipeileme  liaa  fMOvcd  the  poiai- 
mSm  hOttf  ol  deception.  In  the  history  of  phikaophy 
alStniation  precedes  negation;  dogmatism  goes  before 
scepticism.  And  this  must  be  s<],  because  the  dogmatic  systems 
are,  as  it  were,  the  food  of  scepticism.  Accordingly,  \vc  find  that 
sceptical  thought  did  not  make  its  appearance  till  a  succession 
of  mutually  inconsistent  theories  as  to  the  nature  of  the  real 
1  fOggested  the  possibility  that  they  mi^t  all  alike  be  false. 
The  Sophistic  epoch  of  Greek  philosophy  was,  in  great 
part,  such  a  negative  reaction  against  the  self -confident 

awf  fliftii  of  tlte  natwrf-phtlfn'tphift  of  the  iHTtDijtm 
Hmq^  loqitidsm  as  a  defwMidMol  may  be  mm  to  date 

only  from  the  tine  of  Pynbo  (f  .v.)  of  EUs,  the  main  currents  of 
Sophistic  thought  were  Keptical  in  the  wider  sense  of  that  term. 

Tlie  So|ihists  (q.v.)  were  the  first  in  Greece  to  dissolve  knowlrdKC 
into  individual  and  momentary  opinion  fProlagoras).  or  dia- 
leclically  to  deny  tnc  possibility  of  knowledge  (Corgias),  In 
these  two  examples  we  see  how  the  wc^wns  ioq[«l  by  the 


no  good  but 


dogmatic  phihiaopliers  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  their 
own  theses  are  Keptically  turned  against  philosophy  in  gcneraL 
.\s  every  attempt  to  rationalize  nature  implies  a  certain  process 
of  criticbm  and  iiiterprctaiion  to  which  the  data  of  senic  are 
subjected,  and  in  which  they  are,  as  it  were,  transcenderi.  the 
antithesis  of  reason  and  sense  is  formulated  early  in  the  history 
of  speculation.  The  opposition,  being  taken  as  absolute,  implies 
the  impeachment  of  the  veracity  of  the  senses  in  the  interest  of 
the  rational  truth  proclaimed  by  the  philosophers  in  question. 
Among  the  pic-Sociatk  natuic-philoaopheta  of  Greece,  Ueraf 
ditus  and  the  Etcatici  are  the  chief  iepf«MaUtl«eB  of  tUi 
pdemic.  The  diametrical  opposition  of  the  grounds  on  which 
the  veracity  of  the  senses  is  impugned  by  the  two  philosophies 
^ae  Hbbaclitus,  PAUVKSinrs,  EtrATic  School)  was  in  n-df 
suggestive  of  sceptical  reflection.  Moreover,  the  arguments  by 
which  Heraclitus  supported  this  theory  of  the  universal  flux  are 
ct:i[)lo)ed  by  I'rotagoras  to  undermine  the  possibility  of  objective 
iruih.  by  dissolving  all  knowledge  into  the  momentary  sensation 
or  (Krsuasion  of  the  individual.  The  idea  of  an  objective  flux, 
or  law  of  change  constituting  the  reality  of  tMngs.  is  abandoned, 
and  aabjectivo  poinU  of  sense  ekae  temain— which  t»  laata^ 
meant  to  eBminatiag  the  teal  from  human  Itnowledge. 

Still  more  uncqui\'ocat  was  the  tceptical  nihilism  aMased  hf 
Gorgia*  (I)  nothing  exisu;  U)  if  anything  cxitteia,  it  wewl 

be  unknowable;  (3)  if  anvthing  existed  and  were  knowaMe,  the 
knowledge  of  it  cnuM  not  be  communicated.   His  arguments  mxt 

dmwn  from  the  dialectic  which  the  Eleatics  had  directed  against  the 
(  .vi  .ti-ncc  ij(  the  phenomenal  world.  Hut  they  arc  no  longer  used  as 
indin^ct  pmAs  of  a  universe  of  pure  and  unUary  being.  The  pro- 
nilni  rn  r  ^Im  ri  l  \  ni  »•(  !■(  the  Siphisti  to  rhetoric,  their  cuttivatioD 
of  a  subjective  readme**  a»  the  essential  equipment  for  life,  their 
substitution  of  penuaaioo  for  convktioo.  all  mark  the  »c«ptical 
undertone  of  their  tcachiag.  This  attitude  of  indifference  tu  real 
knowledge  psMed  in  the  yotinger  an 
a  corroding  moral  •ceptioMn  mich  I 
aad  no  right  but  might. 

The  scientific  impulse  communicated  by  Soaatcs  ^ 
to  drive  scepticism  into  the  background  during  the  great  ageef 
Creek  philosophy  {i.e.  the  hundred  years  preceding  Socralta. 
Aristotle's  death,  313  B.C.).  The  captious  logic  of  ihc 
Mcgarian  school  (q.v.)  was  indeed  in  some  eases  closely  related 
to  sceptical  results.  The  school  has  been  considered  w  ith  iomc 
truth  to  form  a  connecting  link  with  the  later  scepticism,  just 
as  the  contemporary  Cynicism  and  Cyrcnaicism  may  be  held  to 
bo  ioipcifect  preliides  to  Stoidans  and  Epicureanism.  The 
eitraawaaadiudiHBof  MOKof  tfwCyaiatliiOt  whodcni^  the 
possibility  of  any  but  identical  judgments,  must  be  stoulailir 
regarded  as  a  solvent  of  knowledge.  But  with  tlieee  faulgnifieaat 
exceptions  it  holds  true  that,  after  the  srrpiiral  wave  marked  by 
the  Sophi.st-V  scepticism  does  nut  reappear  till  after  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  Socratic  impulse  in  .\rii,totle. 

Scepticism,  as  a  distinct  schcx.)!,  begins  with  Pyrrho  of  Elis, 
who  maintained  that  knowledge  of  things  is  impossible  and  that 
we  must  assume  an  attitude  of  reserve  (hrox^i)  The 
Pynhonists  were  consiateat  enough  to  extend  their 
doubt  even  to  their  own  piindpie  doubt.  They  thus  attempted 
to  mahe  their  aeeplfclini  univenal,  and  to  escape  the  reproach 
of  basiflfit  iipen«fiMit<lagBMtiim«  Mental  impertiubehility 
(ira^tfs)  was  the  remit  to  be  attained  by  cnhivatlng  endi  a 
frame  of  rtiin  1.  The  happinr'i';  or  sa'.isfaction  of  the  individual 
was  the  end  which  dominated  this  scepticism  as  well  as  the  con- 
tcmp<irar>-  syslt-ms  of  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism,  and  all  three 
philosophies  place  it  in  tranquillity  or  self-centred  indifference. 
It  is  men's  opinions  or  unwarranted  judgments  about  things,  say 
the  sceptics,  which  betray  them  into  desire,  and  painful  effort 
and  disappointment.  From  all  this  a  man  is  delivered  who 
abstains  ftom  jndgiQg  one  aute  to  be  preferable  to  another. 
But.  as  complete  ina^hrity  would  have  been  synonymous  with 
death,  it  appears  to  have  been  admitted  that  the  sceptic,  while 
retaining  his  consdousness  of  the  complete  uncertainty  envebp- 
ing  every  step,  might  follow  custom  in  the  ordinary'  affairs  of  life. 

The  scepticism  of  the  New  Academy  (more  strictly  of  the 
Middle  Academy,  under  Arcesilaus  and  Carneades)  difTcreJ 
very  little  from  that  oi  the  Pyrrhontsls.    Ifbc  differences 
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I7  kter  wtttm  m  BOt  borne  mt  «  favndgitlon. 

;  Ae  •nHude  nuunuined  by  the  Academics  was  chiefly  that 
of  a  negative  critic^  of  ttie  views  of  others,  in  par- 
tieuLirot  I  he  somewhat  cnidr.'.t.d  iriiptriousiiogm.itism 
of  the  Stoics,  They  also,  in  liic  abtcrice  of  ctTtaii:ty, 
allijwed  a  hrgi-  scope  to  probaUility  as  a  ii.uiivL-  to  action,  aiul 
diiended  their  doctrine  on  this  point  with  greater  core  and  skill. 
The  whole  position  was  stated  with  more  urbanity  and  culture, 
and  was  supported,  by  Camcades  in  particular,  by  argumentation 
at  once  more  copious  and  more  acute.  It  aeems  abo  true  that 
the  Acadcmka  wtn  kwvverbome  ihaa  the  fyrrtMoim  by  the 
pnctlcal  fame  of  tlieir  doubts  (impertufbabHity);  thdr  bitetcst 
Wis  more  purely  Inttltcctu.-il,  and  they  hat!  something  of  the  old 
delight  in  ment.il  cxercit.ation  for  il&  own  sake  (ice  .•Vrcesilaus, 
CAKNtADts,  Aenesideuls,  AcKippAand  Sextus  Eimiucfs). 

Both  Zt-llt-r  and  Hi-B'1  remark  upon  the  difference  bclweeti 
tbe  calm  of  ancient  scepticism  and  the  [H'rturlR-d  state  of  mind 
evinced  by  many  mo<lem  sceptics,    Uaiversal  doubt 
^MS  the  instrument  which  the  sceptics  of  antiquity 
nsanmended  for  the  attainment  «f  ONnplete  peace 

  of  mind.  By  the  nodcnu*  on  the  other  buid,  doubt 

is  portrayed,  for  the  most  part,  as  a  state  of  unrest 
and  painful  yearning.  Even  Hume,  in  various  passages  of  his 
Tri-.iii'.r,  speaks  of  himself  as  recovering  cheerfulness  and 
n-.er.til  tmt  only  by  forgelfulncss  of  his  own  arRumenls.  His 
st,-tt  of  univffial  doubt  he  descnlies  as  a  "  malady  "  or  as 
"  phii4^plut:al  mebncholy  and  delirium."  The  diOerence 
might  easily  be  interpreted  either  as  a  sign  of  sentimental  weak- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  modems  or  as  a  proof  of  the  limitation 
of  the  ancient  sceptics  which  itadcfed  them  more  easUy  satisfied 
the  abaeoce  of  truth.  It  acems  to  prove,  at  aO  eveata,  that  the 
■ndnt  wqitKS  weie  noie  thoroughly  convhiced  than  their 
modem  successors  of  the  reasonableness  of  thrlr  o'.en  attitude. 

It  may  be  doubled  whether  the  thoroughgoing  philosophical 
accptii  ism  of  antiquity  ha<  any  exact  parall'!  in  modern  times, 
with  the  5.inglc  cscciilwn  posiibly  of  Hume's  Trati^c  on  II u:iuns 
i\'  :!ure.  It  is  true  we  find  many  thinkers  who  det;y  the  com- 
petency of  reason  when  it  ventures  in  any  way  beyond  the  sphere 
of  experience,  and  such  men  are  not  uofrequenlly  called  Keptics. 
Thb  ia  the  icnae  fai  which  Kant  often  «MS  the  lent,  and  the 
oBte  k  axlepted  hf  othet*— Cor  'exampk,  hi  the  following 
definition  from  Uebecweg's  Bhkry  of  Phavtopky.  "The 
principle  of  scepticism  is  untvmal  doubt,  or  at  least  doubt 
with  rcv^rd  to  the-  vaKitily  of  all  Judgments  rcspi'tting  that 
whkh  lic-i  beyond  the  range  of  cii)erien<  e."  The  1:!  it  c  liaractcr- 
i>tic,  ho'.vcver,  is  not  enough  to  constitiuc  scejitici^m,  in  the 
ancient  sense.  Scepticisnri,  to  be  complete,  muM  hold  that  even 
snthia  experience  we  do  not  rationally  conclude  but  are  irration- 
aDy  iadoctd  to  bcUcve.  "  In  all  the  incident*  of  life,"  as  Hume 
pat5it,**iim«ii|jhtetIlltoprescr\-eoursccptidiin.  Ifwebdieve 
thai  fiie  mine,  or  tnlcr  icficahes,  'tit  only  becanae  it  costs  us 
too  much  paina  to  think  othenrfae"  {Tnatiu,  bk.  i.  iv.  7). 
This  tone,  which  fairly  rq)rcsenls  the  attitude  of  ancient  sceptics, 
is  r^c  among  the  modems,  at  least  among  those  who  arc  professed 
pbilosopher«.  It  is  more  la'^ily  matched  in  the  UnqqtCUatic 
utterances  of  a  man  of  the  world  like  Montaigne. 

a.  One  form  of  sccpiiiiim,  however,  may  be  claimed  as  an 
Cichisivdiy  nodcm  growth,  namely,  philosophical  scepticism 
jMpi^  hi  the  interests  of  theoln^icnl  faith.  These  sceptics 
. oimtK^tt  an  primarily  Apologists.  Their  accplidim  is  simply 
awMwifey  «  OMMW  to  the  attabunent  of  a  further  end.  They 
find  that  the  dogmas  of  their  church  have  often  been 
attadced  In  the  name  of  reason,  and  it  may  be  that  some  of 

the  o^>jection5  urged  have  provevf  hard  to  rebut.  AetordiriRly, 
in  an  access  of  pious  ra^'-,  as  it  were,  they  turn  upon  reason 
to  rend  her.  They  eridertvour  to  show  that  she  is  in  contra- 
diction with  herteUt  even  on  matters  non-theological,  'ihus 
the  "  imbecility"  of  reason  becomes  their  warrant  for  the  recep- 
tion by  another  etfat—Lt.  faith— of  that  to  which  leaion  bad 
obJectioM.  The  Giedv  had  no  temptation  to  divide 
In  two  In  this  fashion.  Their  scepticism  was  an  end  in 
But  this  line  of  argument  was  latent  in  Christian  thought 


Ann  the  tbnewlwnSt  Tktdipelcof  the  **  foollsbnen ''of  pieach' 
ing.  So  TertuUiaa:  "  Cnidfixus  est  Dd  filius;  non  podet,  quia 
pudendum  est.    Et  mortuus  est  Dei  filius;  prorsus  credlbHe 

est,  quia  ineptum  est.  Et  sepultus  resurrtxil;  cerium  e-t, 
quia  impof-sibile  est."  But,  as  Chri^ti.ir.ily  btvramc  fni;dy 
ei.tabli>h'x!,  Christian  wrili-rs' became  more  tolerar.l  of  jpccula- 
tion,  and  laboured  to  reduce  the  dotlriises  of  tlie  church  to  a 
rational  system.  This  was  the  long  task  essayed  by  Scholasticism; 
and,  though  the  great  Schoolmen  of  the  ijth  century  refrained 
from  attempting  to  rationalize  such  doctrines  as  the  Tkbtlty 
•ad  the  Incarnation,  thqr  wcio  far  ton  conridering  nmrtt 
them  aa  encntially  opposed  to  reason.  It  was  not  to!  n>f»«> 
towards  the  dose  of  the  middle  ages  that  a  sense 
of  conllict  between  reason  and  revelation  became  """^^ 
widely  prevalent  and  took  shape  Ln  the  essentially  sceptical 
theory  of  the  twofold  nature  of  truth.  Philosophical  truth, 
as  deduced  from  the  teaching  of  .Xri-^totlc,  it  w.is  saitl,  directly 
contradicts  the  leaching  of  the  church,  which  determines  truth 
in  theology;  but  the  contradiction  leaves  the  authority  of  the 
latter  unimpaiced  in  ita  own  ^eib  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  thfs  doettfaie  traa'ever  put  fofwaid  dncertfy;  In  the  most 
of  th^  who  professed  it,  it  was  certainly  no  more  than  a  v«jl 
by  which  they  sought  to  cover  their  heterodoxy  and  evade  Ita 
consequences.  Rightly  divining  as  much,  the  church  condemned 
ihe  doctrine  as  early  as  1276.  Nevertheless,  it  was  openly 
professed  during  the  period  of  the  bcesh  Vp  Of  SdMhstlB  Al»* 
totcUanism  (me  I'uuPiiSAZa). 

The  typical  and  by  far  the  greatest  example  of  the  Christian 
sceptic  is  Pascal  (i6aj-i66a).  The  form  of  the  Pm$U$  forlsi-k 
the  attempt  to  evolve  fms  their  detached  uttenutoei 
a  oompletdly  coherent  igntcu.  For,  though  he  declsie* 
at  timet  "!«  nmrbonisme  est  le  vni,"  "Se  moquer  de  ta 
philosophic  c'est  vraiment  philosopher,"  or,  again,  "  Humilicz- 
vous,  niison  impuissante,  taisez-vous,  nature  imb^le,"  other 
pa:-s.i;;es  might  be  quoted  in  which  he  absumes  the  validity  of 
reason  within  its  own  sphere.  But  what  he  everywhere  emphalk- 
•illy  denies  is  the  possibility  of  reaching  by  the  uiia-.si:,ted  reason 
a  satisfactory  theory  of  ibtugs.  Man  is  a  hopeless  enigma  to 
himself,  till  he  sees  himself  in  the  light  of  revelation  as  a  fallen 
creature.  The  fall  alone  cipiaina  at  onoe  the  nobkncta  and  the 
meanness  of  humaaiiyj  |«iiis  Chiist  b  only  solntlott  fn 
which  the  bafBed  laasen  csn  rest  These  are  the  two  points 
on  which  Peacal^  thought  turns.  Far  from  being  abte  to  sit 

ia  Judgment  lipon  the  mysteries  of  the  f.iilh,  reason  is  unable 
to  Solve  its  own  contradiciions  withont  aid  from  a  li^gher  source. 
In  a  somewhat  similar  f.ifhion,  Lamennais  (in  the  hr'-t  '-tage  of 
his  speculations,  repiescntcd  by  the  Essai  mr  I' indifircn<e  en 
tnaliirereligieuse,  1817-18.1)  endeavoured  to  destroy  all  rational 
certitude  in  order  to  establish  the  principle  of  authority;  and 
the  same  piofound  distrust  of  the  power  of  the  natural  reason 
to  arrive  at  tntlh  bosnmplified  (thoogh  theaOegation  has  been 
denied  by  the  author)  in  Caidbial  Tfewnan.  In  n  different 
direction  and  on  .a  l.irp-r  scale,  Hamilton's  philosophy  of  the 
conditioned  may  be  qiioteil  as  an  example  of  the  same  religious 
scepticism  fsce  Ha.vjilton,  Sir  \\ilu\m).  The  tlieolugical 
application aud  duvclupateiit  of  Hamilton's  arguments  in  Mart^el's 
Hampton  Lectures  On  the  Limiis  of  Rdi^-ious  Thought  marked 
a  still  more  determined  attack,  in  the  iatemts  of  theology, 
upon  the  competency  of  reason. 

Passing  from  this  particular  vein  of  sceptical  or  senU'^ccatlcal 
thought,  we  find,  as  we  »hould  expect,  that  ihc  downfall  of  Scholastic 

cism,  and  the  conflict  of  philrj-ji()ljlr;il  thi  jri<    .i:id  re-    ^   ri 

lixioiis  confessions  which  ensi]e<J,  ii.nc  a  dctidol  irtiji.  lui  JJ"^^ 


to  sceptical  reflection.  One  of  the  «.irli<:»t  iiistamcs  of 
th'f.  -.pirit  it  afforded  by  the  book  of  Agrippaof  Netfesheim 
( 1 467- 1 5,}S),  De  itueriiiudine  tt  vaniMe  uienttarum. 


*  This  turn  of  thoueht  is  not  eoafined,  however,  to  ChriMian 

thinker*;  it  .ippears  also  in  the  AraMan  phikMOphy  of  the  East. 
(•h.izAli  in  his  Tahofot  aJ-FMufii  ("The  OiUapsc  of  the 

f'lii't  •ii.jihers  ")  is  the  advocate  of  complete  phiIow>phi<-,il  scepticism 
in  tiir  imi.ro't-i  of  orthodox  Mahommedarii  i'  -an  .  rtli  tdoxy  which 
(MiMid,  however,  in  his  own  ca*f  into  a  species  of  myuicism.  He 
did  hi»  Work  of  destruction  so  tl'.nrvv:-h!y  that  Anfaisn  philflSS|7hy 
died  out  after  his  time  in  the  land  of  its  birth. 
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Sceptical  reflection  rather  than  tyttcmatic  scepticism  is  what  iiuM  it 
«M  ia  Michel  de  Moata«|M  (•U3i-i59>)>  thoin  Um  elaborate  prc- 
sntivMtic  arstimentt  in  his 


 I  of  sceptical  aad  nIativMtic  argtimentt  in  tiit "  Apol<>);ic  de 

RalMWWl-Sebonti  "  {Ejsais,  ii.  is),  and  the  rmblcm  he  recommends 
blhnw  with  the  legend,  "  Que  scay  jc  t  " — miKht  allowably  be 
adduced  as  evidence  ol  a  more  thorou|;hKoini;  Pyrrhnni'.m.  In  his 
"  tcMtioyn.igts  dc  nostrc  imbetilliti  "  he  (olluw  ,  in  cIjl  n.  lin  iK.r  lines 
o(  the  ancients,  and  he  sums  up  with  a  lucid  rtatcmcnt  ol  the  two 
|P«at  arniments  in  which  the  sceptical  thought  of  every  age  resumes 
Itself — tnc  imposaibility  ol  verifymg  oor  faculties,  and  the  relativity 
of  all  imprcssKMM*  !•  the  concluding  lines  of  this  essay,  Montaigne 
seems  to  turn  to  "  OMtre  foy  chrcstienne  "  as  man's  only  succour 
from  his  native  state  of  helplessness  and  uncertainty.  But  un- 
doubtedly his  own  habitual  frame  of  iniml  is  better  represented  in 
his  celebrated  snying — "  How  soft  and  hraltli(ulanillowarcij;nDrance 
and  iti'  :rii  u  iK^-^.  .  .  for  a  »Lll-(>rdi:rt-d  he.id."  Nturc  indinefi 
than  Montaigne  to  give  a  rcJigious  turn  to  hi*  reflections  was  his 
friend  Piem  Chairoo  (1541-1603),  who  in  his  book  D*  la  scinst 
■yctenutiaed  in  somewhat  scholastic  fashion  the  train  of  thought 
which  we  find  in  the  Essau.  Franfoia  Sanchex  (Is6^-l632),  pro- 
fesaor  of  medicine  and  nhilosophy  in  Toulouar,  combated  the  Ari»- 
totelianitm  of  the  schools  v,nh  much  bitterness,  and  was  the  author 
of  a  book  uiih  tUv  lilli-  Quini  nihtl  iciltir.  Of  more  or  less  ivdated 
thinkers  may  b-  mfntioncd  Fr.in'.'iis  de  la  M<jihe  le  V.iyer  (I5!>'*- 
1672),  who>e  Ctnq  Dnilogufs  .i|i|narc<l  after  liis  <l<-.ith  umler  llic 
pseudonym  of  Orosius  Tubcro;  Samuel  Sorbicrc  (lOlj-iOjo),  who 
Umnslati^l  the  Hypotypoul  PynhmuattA  SoMW  Mipiricus;  Simon 
Fouchcr  (1644-1696),  canon  ol  Dijon,  wfw  wrote  ■  Hinory  of 
AtadtmUs,  and  combated  Dctcartea  and  Malebrancbe  fitMn  a 
•ceptical  ktandfx^iint.  The  work  of  Hieronymus  Hirnhaim  of  Prague 
^1631^-1679).  Ue  typho  itfurit  kumani  sirr  seifniiarum  humanarum 
tnani  *e  ventoia  tumurf,  was  written  in  (lie  inion  ^t'.  uf  rLvc  l.itj..n 
Thia  ia  still  more  the  c.isc  with  the  bitter  polemic  ol  Daniel  Huet 
Ofijf^tni),  Cemsmra  phttomphiae  CarUsianae,  »nd  his  later  work, 
TnUi  fmibtcpki^  de  la  fa  tblene  dt  I'esprit  kumain.  The  sccpt  irism 
of  Joseph  Glanvill  iq.v.),  which  ia  set  forth  in  hia  two  work'^  The 
Vanity  of  Dof  matitint,  (i6Ci )  and  Sctbtit  uienlifiea  (t66j),  has  tin-rc 
interest  for  f'ni;li'hmen.  Nlorc  celebrated  than  any  of  the  abo\e 
was  Pierre  It.!,!.  1 1647-1706),  whose  scepticism  lay  more  in  his  keen 
negative  i  ritHt-m  i  f  all  systems  .md  doctrines  which  came  lx^f<irc 
him  a*  litrr.irv  liisf'ci.in  iIi.im  in  .iny  thnTitii'  \ic*>  rf  liis  own  a> 
to  the  possibility  of  kno%ltdge.  Uayle  also  |>aradcd  the  opposition 
between  reason  and  revelation;  but  the  arcument  in  bis  hands  ia 
■  douUe-edKcd  weapon,  and  when  he  extols  the  merits  of  submissive 
faith  his  sincerity  is  at  Icnst  questionable. 

3.  Hume  is  the  most  illuitriotjs  and  indeed  the  t>'pical  sceptic 
of  modern  times.  His  sa'i>iiusm  is  sometimes  placed,  as  we 
have  seen  it  is  by  Kant,  in  his  distrust  of  curability 
and  right  to  pass  beyond  the  empirical  sphere.  But 
it  is  essential  to  the  sceptical  position  that  reason  be  dethroned 
within  experience  as  well  as  beyond  it,  .tnd  this  is  undoubtedly 
Ibe  mult  at  which  Uiune  finally  arrives.  The  Tnotiu  is  a 
ftiwOio  ad  ahmrdwm  of  the  prindples  of  loflrhiiiBii,  ftuinach 
as  these  principles,  when  consistently  applied,  leave  the  structure 
of  experience  entirely  "  loosened  "  (to  use  Huroe'sown  expression), 
or  cemented  together  only  by  the  irrational  force  of  custom. 
Hume's  scepticism  thus  really  arises  from  his  thoroughgoing 
cmpirifism.  Stirting  with  "  particular  perceptions  "  or  isolated 
i<lcas  let  in  by  the  senses,  be  never  advances  beyond  these 
"  distinct  existences."  Each  o(  them  exisu  on  its  own  account ; 
it  b  what  it  is,  but  it  contains  no  reference  to  anything  b^nd 
itadf.  The  very  notion  of  objectivl^  and  truth  tbcfdhn  dis- 
appears.  Hume's  analym  of  the  eoBMptioiia  of  a  pennaaent 
wmd  aad  a  permanent  adf  mhieet  ua  to  the  wnsatioaallaUc 
relativism  of  Protagoras.  He  expressly  puts  this  forward  in 
various  passages  as  the  conclusion  to  which  rcaiion  conducts 
to.  The  t.acl  that  the  conclu^i  m  is  in  dirci  t  .md  total  opposi- 
tion "to  the  apparent  tcstimor.v  (■(  the  scns<^  i  is  a  fresh  justification 
of  philosophical  scepticism.  For,  indeed,  s<cptici-,m  with  regard 
to  the  senses  is  considered  in  the  Inquiry  to  be  sufficiently 
Juati&ed  by  the  fact  that  they  kad  is  to  mppose  "  an  external 
uivefae  which  dependa  not  00  «tir  pcicq>tioB,"  whenaa  "  this 
ulvcnal  and  primary  opinioa  of  all  men  Is  aoon  destnyed  by 
the  slightest  philosoithy."  Scepticism  with  regard  to  reason, 
OB  the  other  hand,  de|x-n  Is  on  an  insight  into  the  irrational 
dMiactcr  of  the  relation  wliii  h  wc  chiefly  cmplf>>',  vi/,  that  of 
CUne  and  effect.  It  is  not  a  real  reLitio:i  in  obje-t  ts,  but  rather 
K  IHflWff*  habit  of  Inlie-f  cuKt  iuU  rt-d  by  frequent  rc[H  tititon  or 
custom.  This  point  of  vi(  w  is  applied  in  the  Trealisr  univcr.villy. 
AU  real  connexion  or  relation,  therefore,  and  with  it  all  possibility 
oi  aa  objective  i^ysUm,  disa|i|iean;  it  is*  in  fact,  eKlnded  by 


Hume  ab  inilio,  for  "  the  mind  never  perceives  any  real  connexion 
among  distinct  existences."  Belief,  however,  just  because 
it  rests,  as  has  been  said,  on  custom  and  the  influence  of  the 
imagination,  survives  such  dcmoostrationa,  "  Nature,"  as 
Hume  ddigbts  to  icileiate^ "  it  always  too  ttcoof  for  principic." 
"Nature,  by  aa  abeidute  aad  uacontrollable  aecessity,  has 
determined  us  to  judge  as  well  as  to  breathe  and  feel."  The 
true  philosopher,  therefore,  is  not  the  Pyrrhonist,  trying  to 
maintain  an  impossible  equilibrium  or  suspense  of  judgment, 
but  the  Academic,  yielding  gracefully  to  the  impressions  or 
maxims  which  he  flodi^  ss  flutter  «f  fict,  to  tews  OMMt  sasy 
over  himself.' 

The  system  of  Kant,  or  rather  that  part  of  his  system  expounded 
in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Rtttsom,  though  expressly  distinguished 
by  iu  author  from  scepticism,  baa  been  included  by  su^ai^ 
many  wiiteia  in  their  survqr  of  sceptical  theories,  tmmt 
The  dtflbenee  betweea  Kaat,  nitfa  Ua  qmtem  ol  pure  ir«rtkB» 
reason,  and  say  of  the  t  hinkers  we  have  passed  i  n  review 
is  obvious;  and  his  limitation  of  reason  to  the  sphere  of  experience 
suREests  in  itself  the  title  of  agnostic  or  positivisl  rather  than 
that  of  sceptic.  Yet,  if  we  go  a  little  deeper,  there  is  substantial 
justification  for  thc\ncw  which  treats  agnosticism  of  the  Kantian 
type  as  essentially  sceptical  in  its  foundations  and  in  its  results. 
For  criticism  not  only  limits  our  knowledge  to  a  certain  sphere, 
but  denies  that  our  knowledge  within  that  sphere  is  real;  «• 
never  koow  tUop  as  they  actually  are,  but  only  as  they  i 
tom.  But  tUs  doctrine  of  relativity  leidly  involves  a  < 
tion  of  our  knowledge  (and  of  all  knowledge),  because  it  faBs 
to  rc.tlire  an  impossible  and  self-contradictory  ideal.  The 
man  who  impeaches  the  knowing  faculties  because  of  the  fact 
of  relation  which  they  involve  is  pursuing  the  phantom  of  an 
apprehension  which,  as  Lotzc  expresses  it,  docs  not  apprehend 
things  but  is  itself  things;  he  is  desiring  not  to  know  but  to  bt 
the  things  themselves.  If  this  <!rcam  or  prejudice  be  exploded, 
then  the  scepticism  origi:  .t  r  ,;  in  it — and  a  Large  proportion 
of  leccnt  sceptical  thought  docs  so  originate— loses  its  rowM 
^Ibgt.*  The  pa^ulka,  bowevcr,  which  meets  us  in  Kaat  is»  ia 
a  soesewhat  (Kffcnat  form,  the  same  prejudice  which 
is  found  in  the  tropes  of  antiquity — ^what  Lotxe  calls 
the  "  in:i<imis'-ible  relation  of  the  v.orld  of  ideas  tO 
a  foreign  world  of  objeets.""  For,  a.s  he  rightly  points 
out,  whether  we  suppose  idealism  or  realism  to  be  true, 
in  neither  case  do  the  things  themselves  pass  into  our 
knowledge.  No  standpoint  is  possible  from  which  we  could 
compare  the  world  of  knowledge  v.iih  such  an  independent  world 
of  things,  ia  order  to  judge  of  the  conformity  of  the  one  tO  tbo 
other.  But  the  sbttract  doubt  *'  whether  after  all  ihinis  aujr 
not  be  quite  other  la  themselves  tbsa  tbst  wUdk  by  the  Iswa 
of  our  thought  they  necessarily  appear  "  is  a  scepticism  which, 
though  admittedly  irrefutable,  is  as  certainly  groundless.  No 
argumentscan  be  brought  against  it,  simply  because  the  scepticism 
rests  on  nothing  more  than  the  empty  ixissiliility  of  doubting. 
This  holds  true,  even  if  we  admit  the  •  indc|>endenl  "  existence 
of  such  a  world  of  things.  But  the  indcpenelcncc  of  things  may 
with  much  greater  reason  be  regarded  as  itself  a  fiction  or  pre- 
judice. The  real  "  objective  "  to  which  our  thoughts  must  sltow 
confonnity  is  not  a  woirldof  tUnflsb  thcmsdvcs,  but  the  system 
of  things  as  it  olsts  lor  a  peitet  fatclMgwict.  Sceptidsss  is 
deprived  of  its  persistent  srgumeat  It  fa  seen  that,  while  oar 
inelividual  experiences  are  to  be  judged  by  their  coherence  with  the 
context  of  experience  in  general,  experience  as  a  whole  dcR-s  not 
admit  of  being  judged  by  reference  to  anything  Inryond  itself. 

To  the  attack  upon  the  possibility  of  demonstration,  inas- 
much as  every  proof  requires  itsdf  a  fresh  proof,  it  may  quite 
fairly  be  rctortdd  that  the  contradiction  really  lies  in  the  demand 
'  Much  the  same  conclusion  is  reached  in  what  b  perhaps  the 
ablest  Engb«h  <  x|-  lum  of  pur"  philos.)nhic  6eei>tirisrii  since  Hume 
—A.  J.  Balf  iiir  ,  /'-.Vn/r  ,y  rh:in-,.pl:ti  I'cuh!  l,I''7.)i. 

'  It  may  t>e  as  well  to  add  that  the  sceptical  tide  of  Kantianism  is 
mainly  confined  to  the  CnhfSM  «/  Pnr*  ReaMn,but  this  ade  «l 
Kanti.in  thought  h.-isbeen  most  widely  infttiential.  The  remarks  aMids 
above  would  not  a;>|  l\  to  the  coherent  system  of  Mealism 
may  be  evo'.ve-d  fnun  Kant's  writincs.  and  which  ipaay, 
alone  to  deserve  the  name  of  Kaotiaaim  or '*'  *  ' 
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depend.  It  b  ol  conrse  ahv.iy>  possible  that  in  tay  paitkulir 
case  we  may  be  deccivcLl ,  v.  c  nuy  be  assuming  as  iclf-evidenUy 
true  what  is  in  rrality  not  so.  But  such  incidental  Lipscs  are 
found  to  corrcrt  ihcmsclvia  by  the  consequences  in  which  they 
involve  us,  and  they  have  no  |x>wcr  to  shake  our  tnist  in  the 
general  vaiidity  of  reason.  It  may,  however,  be  granted  that 
the  possibility  of  lapse  throws  us  open  to  the  objections,  in- 
or  disingenuous,  of  the  sceptic;  and  we  must  remain 
1  to  them  so  bng  as  we  deal  with  out  fint  principles  as 
\  at  iattdtkms.  But  the  process  of  kU- 
eonvctknicfenidtopoiBlitoaaBthcrpnof— the  only  ultimately 
— «tA<^My  pmaf  «rf  wiiif ii  fiwi  prfartpW  mOmlt.  Ttidr  evidcBce 
Be>  in  thdr  mutual  interdependence  and  tn  the  coihenBee  «{ the 

system  whirh  they  jointly  institute. 
Of  a  scepticism  fthich  professes  to  doubt  the  validity  of  every 
process  an<i  every  ofKratiotk  of  all  our  faciilltes  it  is, 
of  courw?,  as  impossible  as  it  would  be  absurd  to  offer 

  any  refutation.   This  absolute  scepticism,  indcc<l, 

![*^    can  hardly  be  regarded  as  more  than  empty  words; 

the  position  which  thQT  would  indicate  is  not  one  which 
cm  existed.  In  any  caae,  such  scepticism  a  at  all  times 
icfttted  by  the  imperishabk  and  Justifiable  trust  of 
initaelL  The  seal  functloD  d  Mqitldiai  In  the  Uatory 
of  pfcHoeopby  it  relative  to  the  dogmatism  wUcb  ft  oltidies. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  seen  that  many  so-callcd 
sceptics  were  rather  critics  of  the  effete  systems  which  they  found 
onabcrinK  the  ground  than  actual  doubters  of  the  possibility 
of  ItnowJedRe  in  general.  And  even  when  a  thinker  puts  forward 
his  doubt  as  abs<  lute  it  docs  not  follow  thit  his  successors  arc 
bound  to  regard  it  iu  the  same  light.  The  progress  of  thought 
may  silow  it  to  be,  in  truth,  relative,  as  when  the  nerve  of  Hume's 
■cepticiwn  is  shown  to  be  his  thoroughgoing  empiricism,  or  when 
the  sctptlcisiii  of  the  CHMfSM  ef  Pun  tttatan  is  traced  to  the 
aawanaBtaUe  aannptioB  of  things-in'thcmnhms.  When  the 
osMunptiMis  on  which  it  tests  arc  proved  to  be  beaekss,  the  parti- 
cular scepticism  is  also  overcome.  In  like  manner,  the  apparent 
antinomies  on  which  such  a  sccplicbm  builds  will  be  found  to 
resolve  themselves  for  a  system  bastflon  a  ile<  j.er  insight  into  the 
nature  of  things.  The  serious  thinker  will  always  repeat  the 
words  of  Kant  th.it,  in  itself,  sccptirij-m  is  "  not  a  permanent 
resting-place  for  human  reason."  Its  justification  is  rehitivc,  and 
its  function  trarisitional. 

AuriiOHiTiE-;. — Ancient  scopt!i-i<m  i?  fully  treated  in  the  relative 
p^irt^  "f  />  r.t  r >i  f'hUoiPphie  der  Grirrheii.  ;i!~o  »orks  quoted  in 

the  bioeraphical  arlklcs;  Brochard,  Lts  Sctptiqtus  ireci  (iHSj); 
Eld.  Catfd.  EMkHiM  4/  Tluolot^  in  the  Cretk  PkOtmhm  (1904) : 
Norman  MacCMt.  Ctitk  Suites  from  Pyrrkt  to  Sextmt  (1669): 
Haas,  Dt  ftt^uepftorum  ueptuorum  suuessionibus  (tSys).  Among 
ether  worn  may  be  mentioned  St&udlin,  Gtsikiihle  und  Ceist  a. 
SctptvifKui.  ivrtuilUh  in  Huiksicht  auf  Moral  u.  Re!i(,iort  (1794); 
Ta»-I.  Cni  kukle  d-  Sirp'.KMmui  (18.1,4);  C  Sai«.><:t,  />•  Sirplu  umf: 
JEwif^uii-mf,  Pauiil.  Klin!  (1K75).  For  a  modern  view  m-c  .-\  J. 
BaUuur,  Dtfenee  of  Pkiiosophu  Doubt  (1879).  All  histories  of  piiil  t- 
sopliy  deal  with  tcepiicttm,  and  general  accounts  will  be  found  in 
J.  ML  RObettson'a  amt  BUttn  4  Pm  TlMgAi  and  A  W  Bcnn's 
WittnitUtitm Jtartwifias.  SesaiiaAQMOenctsii.  Ratiohalism. 

(A.S.P..P.iX) 
KWU  AndOTttaffhuolwagpsheanR(Bidedes«teken 
of  anthoffitjr.  Anoof  the  early  Gredcs  the  sceptre  (ffx^rrpor)  was 
a  long  suff  used  by  aged  men  (//.  rviit.  416,  Herod,  i.  196),  and 
cimc  to  be  i;s(:d  liy  jiidpc-s,  military  leaders,  jnicsts  and  others. 
It  is  reprcv^nteij  on  pair.ted  va;-es  ;ls  a  long  st.tfl  tipped  with  a 
metal  ornament,  and  i-;  iMirne  by  some  of  the  gods.  Arrjong  the 
Etruscans  sceptrc-s  of  great  magnificence  were  used  by  kings  and 
•pper  orders  of  the  priesthood,  and  many  representations  of 
fodl  sceptres  occur  on  the  walls  of  the  painted  tomba  of  Etruria. 
The  Blitish  Moseum,  the  VatlcMi  and  the  Lonvio  possess 
of  flold*  mmk  obbontcly  nd  idnutcly 
The  Roman  stcplio  vu  piobsUjr  dcfhrad  ftom 
the  Etruscan.  Under  the  Republic  an  ivory  sceptre  (s^ptrum 
was  a  mark  of  consuUr  rank  It  was  also  used  by 
victoriou?  general-  v.lio  nrcivcd  the  title  of  imprralor,  and  it 
migr  be  said  to  survive  in  the  marshal's  baton.  Under  the  empire 

Hd  hr  the 


was  often  of  ivory  t^iped  with  a  golden  eagle.  It  is  freqnenUy 
ahown  on  medallions  of  the  later  empire,  which  have  on  the 
oinreiBe  a  lialf-length  figure  of  the  cnpcrar,  holdiBg  in  one  hmd 

the  iuptrum  Auputi,  and  in  the  otlter  theoib  MinwMattnl 

by  a  small  figure  of  Victory. 

With  the  advent  of  Christltniiy  the  sceptre  waa  often  tipped  with 
a  cmm  instead  of  the  ca^le,  but  during  the  middle  age*  the  fioiaU 

on  the  top  of  the  wcptrc  varied  con<icierably.  In  England  from  • 
very  early  perio<]  two  seentres  have  been  cuncurrcnily  Uicd,  and 
from  the  time  of  Rii  h.Trd  I.  thry  have  been  diMingui»hed  as  being 
tipiJtd  with  a  croEs  an  1  a  duve  rcijiev timely.  In  France  the  royal 
Kcptrc  was  tipped  with  a  fkur  dc  lys,  and  the  other,  known  as  the 
tnatn  de  juUue,  had  an  open  hand  of  ticncdictinn  on  the  top. 
Sceptres  with  small  shrines  00  the  top  are  sometimes  rcprctcntcd 
on  royal  aeaisi  as  on  the  great  seal  of  Edward  III.,  where  the  king, 
enthroned,  bears  such  a  loeptre,  but  h  was  an  unusual  form;  and  tt 
is  of  interert  to  note  that  onp  of  the  sceptres  of  Scotland,  preserved 
at  Edinburgh,  has  su<  !i  a  shrine  at  the  top,  with  Uttlc  im.igcs  of  Our 
Lady,  St  Andrew  and  St  James  in  it.  This  vcptre  was,  it  h  l>cHc\<  <1, 
made  in  France  alwiut  1536,  for  James  V.  Of-.1t  waK  usually 
repceaent  the  sovereign  enthroned,  holding  a  Keptrc  (often  the 
aepoad  in  jNni^)  the  fi^^  and  the  orb  aad  ooh  ia  the 
left.  Harold  is  so  depicted  on  the  Ba>-eux  tapestry. 

The  earliest  coronation  form  of  the  otli  century  mentions  a  aceptre 
(icr^/ruffi),  and  a  staff  (baeulum).  In  the  so-called  coronation  form 
of  hthclred  II.  a  sceptre  {uepitum),  and  a  rod  fnVja)  are  named, 
and  this  is  also  the  case  with  a  coronation  order  of  li.e  ijih  century. 
In  a  contemporary  account  of  Kiciurd  I.'»  coron.uinn  the  royal 
sceptre  of  gold  with  a  gold  cross,  and  the  (;u1d  r  ut  {virta)  with  a 
fold  dove  on  the  top,  arc  mentioned  for  the  firnt  lime.  About  1450 
Sporlcy,  a  monk  of  Westminster,  compiled  a  list  of  the  miicS  tiieM* 
Thetc  included  the  articles  ut<ed  at  tne  coronation  of  St  Edward 
the  Confessor,  and  left  by  him  for  the  coronations  of  his  successors. 
A  gulden  sceptre,  a  wooden  ro<l  gilt  and  an  iron  rod  are  named. 
These  survived  till  the  Commonwealth,  and  are  minutely  doicribed 
in  an  inventory  of  the  whole  of  the  legplia  dmwa  op  b  t^ea 
everything  was  dertroyed. 

For  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.  new  sceptres  were  made,  and 
though  slightly  altered,  are  still  in  use.  They  are  a  sceptre  with  a 
cross  called  Sf  Edward's  sceptre,  a  soeptio  with  a  dew^and  a  Ions 
sceptre  or  staff  with  a  cross  of  gold  on  thp  top  called  St  Edward^ 
staff.  To  the*e,  two  sceptres  for  the  queen,  one  with  a  cross,  and 
the  other  with  a  do\x,  have  l)crn  ^utvscquentty  added. 

Sec  Cyril  Davent>ort,  The  English  Regalia:  l.i-opold  Wiekham- 
l-egg,  Entfisk  Coronattan  Rctords;  The  Anuilor,  No^i.  i  ,md  a 
(19<>J);  Nlenin,  The  Form,  &c.,  of  CoronaUoni,  (Ivnglish  translation, 

SCftVE.  MAURICE  (c.  1500-1564),  French  poet,  was  bom  at 
Lyons,  wtu  rc  his  father  practised  law.  Besides  following  his 
father's  profession  he  was  a  painter,  architect,  musician  and 
poet.  He  was  the  centre  of  the  Lyonnesc  coterie  that  elaborated 
the  theor>'  of  spiritual  love,  derived  partly  from  Plato  and  poit^ 
from  Petrarch,  vhich  WU  enmaatcd  hi  Aatofaw  H^oet*s 

Se^'s  chief  woiIes  ane  WU.  objet  de  plus  Icsllt  tirtu  (1544); 
two  eclogue*,  Arian  (1536)  and  La  Satdnyt  UiO);  and  Le  iiun- 
cosme  (1562).  an  encyclopaedic  poem  beginnine  «mn  the  fall  of  man. 

Dilie  consists  of  450  divines  and  about  50  other  poems  in  praivof 
his  mistress.  These  p<icmn,  now  little  read,  were  <:ven  in  Scevc's 
own  day  so  obscure  that  his  cnthu-.ia.stic  admirer  fitiennc  Dolet 
confc*s««  he  could  not  understand  them.  Scivc  was  a  musirlm  as 
well  as  a  poet,  and  cared  very  much  for  the  musical  value  of  the 
words  he  used.  In  this  and  in  his  erudition  he  forms  a  link  batwtca 
the  school  of  Marot  and  the  Pli^iade  DtiU  (an  anagram  forTWr) 
set  the  fashion  of  a  scries  of  poems  addressed  to  .1  mistress  nal  or 
imacinarj',  followed  by  Ron^ard  in  Cr  uinJff  and  by  Ou  I)<-ltay  in 
Oltve.  Tne  Lyonnev-  HthfKil  of  whirh  Sc^vc  was  the  leader  includetl 
his  friend  Claude  de  Tail^  tnuiit  and  many  women  writers  of  verve, 
Jeanne  Gailbrdc — placed  by  .Marot  on  an  equality  with  Christine 
de  Pisan — Pcrnette  du  Cuilict,  CIdmence  de  Bourgcs  and  the  poet's 
sisters,  Claudine  and  Sibylle  S^ve.  Scevc  died  in  1564.  Sec  also 
LAnfe,  Loi  tsF.). 

Sec  E.  Bourcier,  La  LitUralure  tv'-'-''  <■•'  nuttirs  de  cour  soia 
Hrnri  II  (Pari'i,  1886);  Pcrnctti,  Rtchcrckes  pour  srrvir  d  t'hiilnire 
de  Lyiin  (7  vr-lv,  Lyons,  1757);  and  F.  Bruncti^rc,  "  Un  Pr6cur-<ur 
de  la  Pl£lade,  Maurice  Scivc,  '  in  his  Eludti  ctiti^mt,  voL  vi.  (1899^ 
SCHACB;  ADOLF  FRIEDRICB,  Gut  TOM  (s8l9>l<94), 
Genaan  poet  and  histiMiaB  of  litcmtiin^  ins  boiB  at  BrQMwitt 
near  Schwerin  on  the  aad  of  Aogost  18x5.  Bavfaig  studied 
jurisprudence  (1834-1838)  at  the  universities  of  Bonn,  Heidel- 
berg and  Berlin,  he  entered  the  Mecklenburg  State  service  and 
was  subsequently  attached  to  the  "  Kammergcricht  "  in  Bcr'.in. 
Tiring  of  official  work,  he  resigned  his  appointment,  and  after 
iaItal]r,S|yptaad%^imaattadndtothB< 
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«f  Uw  gnad  duke  of  Oidenburg,  whom  he  accompankd  w  « 
journey  to  the  East.  On  his  return  he  entered  the  Oldenburg 

government  m  tvIc  r,  and  in  1840  w.is  sent  as  envoy  to  Berlin, 
In  he  reiircd  from  his  diplomatic  fxist.  rcsnJoJ  for  a  while 
on  his  esi.it cs  in  Mecklenl)jrg  and  then  tr.ivtll<"d  in  Spain,  where 
he  studied  Moorish  hisiury.  In  1855,  he  settled  at  Munich, 
where  he  was  nvadc  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  heie 
collected  a  splendid  gallery  of  pictures,  containing  muterpieces 
of  Gcnelii,  Feucrboch,  Schmnd,  Boci.hi>,  Lenbach,  &c.,  and 
whicJi,  though  bequeithed  hy  him  to  Uie  £iii|ierac  WiUiim  II., 
still  temdM  at  MvBkk  aad  il  on  of  th»  Mtwl  tdkrin  in  that 
city.  He  died  at  Rome  on  the  14th  of  April  1S94. 

schack  was  a  most  productive  author;  he  wrote  lyric  porma 
(CedukU,  1867,  6tli  cd.  !8H.H):  novel*  in  vcrw.  Vut,h  cille  WrUfr 
(1S70,  3rd  vii.  1875)  and  Ehrnburtig  (|8t6);  ihc  dr.inatic  poem 
llHuior  (1878);  the  tr.iijeiiu  *  Iht  I'lumrr  (l.'>7;)  and  U  iiipur|.i  .\nd 
J)er  JohanniUr  (1887);  and  the  ixliti  .il  <i  tni  iiics,  Der  Kmsfrkote 
and  CanciiH  (1873}.  As  an  hiMoiun  of  literature  and  art,  he 
mibUshed  Gtickuku  itr  dtamatit<ht»  LHanlm wti  Kmiutim SptmUn 
0  vols.  184^-1846,  »iid  cd.  I8u),  Poem  mat  Kuiut  tbr  ^rafar  in 
Spanien  uiu  Sutiien  (1865,  ana  cd.  1877),  which  are  valuable  con- 
tributions to  literary  hi»iory.  He  alto  produred  some  exeellent 
tr.in^iUtionv  e.f.  Spaniuhes  Theater  (1845'  ;  IlrUz-nsagen  tUt  Firdun 
(1851)  and  SUmmen  vom  Gantts  (1857.  211!  xl  i  '>77).  Hi-  <  .ini- 
pilcd  the  catalogue  and  history  o(  his  own  picture  callcry,  Metne 
CrmdUesammlunt  (7ih  cd.,  1894).  His  coUi-etcd  works,  Gtsammelu 
Wttke,  were  published  in  six  volumes  (1H83.  3rd  ed.  in  10  vols. 
1807-18M).  NoehgfUstene  Dichtunttn  were  edited  by  G.  Winkler 
(isy>).  see  his  autobiography,  Ein  haibtt  Jakrkunderl,  Erinnerungen 
««./  .Aufi^uhnuHgfH  (3  vols  1HH7,  3rd  cd.  1894).  Cf.  Iiirthrr  the 
a^.i  uiiis  ot  Shjili  by  K.  \V.  Rockc  (1^831,  L.  ZjIh-I  (I8h5).  E. 
I'.ni  niii^;  (i."^"'.S).  \V.  ].  M.inn-j-n  \Uoni  ihe  Uulch,  IS89),  and  also 
L.  Ill  rj;,  y.uiUKin  :.cfi  Jnh'h.tKdiTtcn  (i.Si/j). 

SCHADOW,  a  di^tingui^bed  name  in  ihc  annals  of  German 
art. 

I.  JoHANN  CormuEO  ScHADOw  '(1764-1850),  Kulptor, 
was  born  and  died  in  Berlin,  where  his  father  wa$  •  pocr  tailor. 
His  fiiM  tcMbcc  «M  aa  infcsior  aculptor,  Tiwacrt,  pMronlted 
by  FMcilA  tha  Giemt;  t|pe  nntcr  vttmA  Vk  daaghter  in 
marriage,  but  the  pupfl  preferred  to  elope  with  a  girl  to  Vienna, 
and  the  father-m-law  not  only  condoned  the  offence  but  famished 
money  wherewith  to  visit  Ii.ily.  Three  >eArs'  study  in  Rome 
formed  his  style,  and  in  1788  he  returned  to  Berlin  to  succeed 
Tassacrt  as  sculptor  to  the  court  and  secretary  to  the  Academy, 
Over  half  a  century  he  produced  upwards  of  two  hundred 
works,  varied  in  style  as  ra  subjects. 

Amon^  his  ambitious  cfTorts  arc  Frederick  the  Great  in  Stettin, 
Dluchcr  in  Ko^;I»-k  and  Luther  in  Wittcnix-rg.  Hi»  vmrtrait  siatucs 
include  Frederick  the  Great  playing  the  flute,  and  the  crown-princens 
Louise  and  her  Mt>ter.  His  busts,  which  reach  a  total  o(  more  th.in 
one  htindrcd.  comprise  seventeen  colo5.'sil  heads  in  the  VValhalla, 
Ratisban;  from  the  life  were  modrlle»i  G<Jrthr,  WIeLiiid  and  Fichtc. 
Of  ^orcn  monuments  and  memori.d  wurk»  thirty  are  enumerated: 
yet  Schadow  hardly  ranks  among  Chrinli-in  wulptorn-  lie  is  claimed 
In-  eU,Mri-!,T  and  iil<-aUsts:  the  quadriga  on  the  Brandenburger 
Thor  and  the  allcfTfirical  ffie/e  on  the  lat;»de  of  the  Royal  Mint, 
both  in  Berlin,  are  ju<iL;'/<l  amonf;  the  hapi)ie'..t  studies  from  the 
antique.  Schadow,  as  director  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  bad  great 
influenoe.  He  wrote  on  the  pwwiwtioBs  of  the  human  figure,  on 
national  physiognomy,  &c. ;  aad  nuny  volume*  by  himself  ami 
othern  de;<:ritx-  and  illustrate  his  method  and  his  worx. 

II.  His  eldest  son,  Rudolph  Schadow  (i 786-1811),  sculptor, 
W.1S  born  in  Rome,  and  had  his  father  at  Berlin  for  his  first 
master.  In  1810  he  went  to  Rome  and  rccciveid  kindly  help 
from  Canova  and  1  liorwiMsen.  His  talents  were  vcr^alilc;  his 
first  indef>cndent  work  was  a  figure  of  Paris,  and  it  had  for  its 
companion  a  spinning  pirl. 

Kmliracing  the  Roman  Cafholir  faith,  he  proiliirrd  st.itiiesof  John 
the  IJainisl  and  of  the  Vitt;iti  and  Chil  l,  l;-  1  n»;l.ind  he  became 
known  by  bavretiefs  executed  lor  the  duke  o(  Devonshire  and  for 
lh«  marquis  of  Lansdowne.  His  last  composition,  commissioned  by 
the  Ving  of  Prussia,  was  a  colossal  group.  Achilles  with  the  Body  of 
Pcnthcsitea :  the  model,  universally  admired  for  itaaotiqaechinclcr 
and  the  largeness  o(  its  *t>  le,  had  not  beta  Oitiled  <Mt  fal  flWrble 
when  in  iftsa  the  artk«  died  in  RocM. 

m.  FKBmiCB  Wtumw  Sc»dow  (1789-1863),  painter, 

was  the  second  ?<in  ■  f  Johann  Gottfried  S.liadow.  In  1S06- 
1S07  he  served  as  a  ^'J;  !ier,  in  iSio  he  went  vitli  his  elder  broilier 
Rudolph  to  K'>n;e  He  U'  unc  one  of  the  le.id<T5  amt)n);  ihe 
German  prc-Kaphaeliics.  JroUowing  the  csampic  of  Ovcrbock 


and  others,  he  Joined  the  Ronaa  Catholic  Chndi,  aad  hdd  tint 
an  artist  must  believe  and  live  out  the  truths  he  essayt  to  paint. 

The  S4~quel  i^howeil  that  Sch.adow  was  qualiffld  tO  lUw  IcM  aS 
a  [1. inter  than  as  a  loticher  and  director. 

The  Prubiian  cop.vu!.  Gen- ral  B  i.'tf.nldi.  befriended  hU  young 
compatriots  by  giving  ihcm  a  cummi!>>ioa  to  decorate  with  frescoes 
a  room  in  bis  botiae  <M  the  Fincian  HiU.  The  arti«a  engig«d  WM« 
Schadow,  COnieltus,  Oveitech  and  Vcit:  the  mbieet  wected  wae 
the  Mory  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  and  two  scenes,  the  Bloody 
Coat  and  Joseph  m  Prison,  fell  to  (he  lot  of  Schadow.  Schadow  waa 
in  1819  appointed  prolo*.s«ir  in  the  Berlin  Aeadi-my,  and  his  al.ih'y 
and  thoroutjh  training  gained  devoted  di-»  ipU  s.  I  d  thii.  j^n  -i 
belong  his  pictures  lor  churches.  In  i8j6  (he  jirufcssor  was  n;.iiie 
director  of  the  DUsscldorf  Academv.  I  he  hi.  h  and  sacred  art 
matured  in  Rome  Schadow  transplanted  to  Uusscldorf ;  he  re- 
organiied  the  Academy,  which  in  a  few  years  crew  famous  as  a 
centre  of  Christian  art  to  which  pupils  flocked  from  all  side^  In 
1837  the  director  tckMed,  at  request,  those  of  his  scholars  best 
qualified  to  decorate  the  chapel  of  St  Apullinaris  00  the  Rhin« 
with  frescoes,  which  when  finisnoH  were  accepted  ai  the  fullest  and 
purest  manifestation  of  the  l^uss<  l  lorf  seh  xil  on  its  sfirit  ial 
side.  To  1842  belong  the  "  Wise  and  F<x>li»h  V  irgins,"  in  the  Sttdci 
IntitotCk  FnakfoR;  this  lane  and  impottaat  pietwc  ia  caRfalr 
eoaiidefcd  and  wrought,  but  lacks  power.  Sciiadow*s  une  Indera 
rests  less  on  his  own  creations  than  on  the  school  he  formed.  In 
DUsscldorf  a  reaction  set  in  against  the  spiritual  and  sacerdotal 
style  ho  had  cstatilished :  and  in  1851)  the  party  ol  naturatitm, 
after  a  «'vere  •.truckle,  drove  the  din  nor  from  his  chair.  Schadow 
died  at  UusMrldotl  io  1863,  atvd  a  monument  in  the  ptatz  wluch 
bears  his  name  waa  l^iad  ait  the  jubikt  held  to  COmmemnrate 
directorate.  (J.  B.  .V) 

SCHAFARIK  (Cscch,  SafaHk),  PAVEL  JOSEF  (t 70 5-1  SC.  r), 
Slavonic  philologist,  was  bom  of  Slovak  parents  at  Kobeljarova, 
a  village  of  northern  Htmgaiy,  where  his  father  was  a  Protcataat 
clergyman.  His  first  prodwAhm  was  a  volume  of  poems  ia 
Ocech  entitled  Tkt  Uuu/fTalniFiih  a  Si^ionic  Lyre  (Lcvocza, 
1814).  Ia  1S15  ha  begSB  a  oooise  of  sttidy  at  the  uaiveiaitr  of 
Jena,  aad  wMle  Acre  tiaadatad  Into  CMcfa  the  OMIf  «f  Ariito- 
phancs  and  the  Maria  5)Mff  o(  Schiller.  In  1817  he  renrnved  to 
Prague  and  joined  the  literary  circle  of  which  Dobrovsky, 
Jungmann  and  Hanka  were  members.  From  1810  to  1833 
he  was  head  master  of  the  high  school  at  Neu.vaz  in  the  sotith 
of  Hungary.  There  he  studied  Servian  litor.iH: re  and  antiquities, 
acquired  many  rare  books  and  manuscripts,  and  published 
a  collection  of  Slovak  folk-sonj^s  in  collaboration  with  KoUar 
and  others  (i8}3-i8}7).  In  1S26  his  Cttckkkti  dir  dimitckm 
Sprathe  und  Lilaalur  nach  alien  ilundarUm  appcawd  at  Badapt 
(snd  ed.,  1869).  This  book  waa  the  fint  atuayt  to  give  aayw 
thing  like  a  ityitcaiatie  acoooar  «f  tbe  Skmak  languages  as 
a  wbole;  In  iSjj  he  itturaed  to  Plague,  wbere  be  spent  tha 
remainder  of  his  life.  There  he  published  hh  Serhit^  Lesekfimtr 
odtr  kist^iseh-kritische  Bclcwh'unii  drr  Srr^/iu'^.-n  Mundtiri, 
and  in  1837  his  great  work  SJc::n:Lf  Sicrciilnosti  ("  Slavxinic 
Antiquities  ").  The  "  .•\nti(]uities  "  have  been  translated  into 
Polish,  Russian  and  German;  a  simnd  edition  (1863)  was 
cfiired  by  J.  Jireilck.  In  1.S40  he  pu!)l;-h(d  in  ci  njunction  with 
Palacky  Die  iiitrslcn  DcnkmOUr  der  bikmucken  Spratke.  Ia 
1S37  poverty  c(im[>cllrd  him  to  accept  the  uncongenial  office 
of  ceaaor  of  Cacch  publicatiooa,  which  ha  abaadooed  ia  1S47 
oa  bfwmlng  etufofflan  of  tha  Itague  pabllc  Bbraiy.  la  1841 
he  published  his  Samukf  tfinMk,  ia  wfcidh  be  an^^  t» 
give  a  complete  account  of  SfamniK  ethnology.  Re  was  aha 
for  some  lime  conductor  cf  the  "Journal  "  of  the  Bohetr.ian 
Museum,  and  cdite<l  the  first  volume  of  the  Vybor,  or  selections 
from  old  Czech  WTiters,  whic  h  apin-ared  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Prague  literary  society  in  1845.  To  this  be  prcfiscd  a 
grammar  of  the  Old  Czech  language,  Poidlk<r»l  stjritCaU 
mlutnke.  In  1848  he  was  made  professor  of  Slavonic  philology 
in  the  university  of  Prague,  but  resigned  in  1849.  He  was  then 
made  keeper  of  the  uaiwenity  libiaiy.  Ia  1857  he  pubtishod 
GhtqiUltdk  nragMMaff  fa  odUbaiatta  vrith  fUder;  bat  ia 
the  same  year,  as  a  result  of  ovowoilc,  ID  health  aad  faa4r 
anxieties,  be  became  insane.  He  was  ncverthckH  fWllfimiJ 
in  his  .Tppointment  until  his  death  in  1S61. 

Schafarik's  collected  works,  Srbrani  Sf>{sy,  were  pabBihedal 
Pr.iCue,   l.=  6.>-iS6;;  his  Gcchuhtr  der  sUdslamidum  LUtMlm 

was  edited  by  Jire£ek  in  ^  vols.  (1864-186^. 
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tCHAFP,  PRTUP  (1819-1803).  American  tbeologjan  and 
church  historian,  was  born  in  Chur,  Switzerland,  on  the  ist  of 
January  iSi(j.  He  was  educated  at  the  p>'mna<iium  of  Stuttgart, 
»nd  at  the  universities  of  Tubingen,  Halle  and  Berlin,  where 
be  was  successively  influenced  by  Baur  and  Schmid,  by  Tholuck 
%ad  Julius  Mvillcr,  by  Strauss  and,  above  all,  Ncandcr.  In  1841 
ke  was  PriTyildozenl  in  the  university  of  Berlin,  and  in  1S43 
Ik  vwcillfid  to  become  pnfeiaoc  of  cbivch  Jusuxy  and  Biblical 
fitcntnre  in  the  Germu  Refoniwd  TheaJogicil  Seniiuiy  of 
Mcfcmlwirg,  Pennsylvania,  then  the  only  seminary  of  that 
cburcb  in  America.  On  his  journey  he  stayed  six  months  in 
England  a r;  I  met  Pu'.cy  anil  (  r  Trai  tnri.-.ns.  His  inaugural 
Address  on  The  Principle  0/  Prctf^tcntiim,  dclivrrcfi  in  (icrman 
at  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  in  1844,  and  published  in  German 
»-ith  an  English  version  by  J.  W.  Ncvin  (j  r.),  by  its  Ncander-likc 
view  that  Romanism  and  Protestantism  were  only  stages  in 
the  diviiMljr  appointed  development  of  the  Christian  Church, 
aiwued  finee  opporition  in  the  Reformed  Church  and  Scha£f 
«w  chancteriHd  u  "  Pmcariatk "  tad  "temi-p^MStical "; 
b  1845  be  was  tried  for  ben^  and  bund  oot  goflty  by  the 
Synod.  Opposition  to  him  soon  died  Ottt  iritbin  his  own 
denomination:  it  was  more  particularly  directed  against  his 
poleiric  champion,  Ncvin,  and  it  had  its  source  more  in  the 
Dutch  (than  in  the  German)  Reformed  Church,  and  vwn  llitrc 
was  ccnfiiK-iJ  n  orc  to  the  New  Brunswick  school  (j  r.  ihi-  churih- 
ncn  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Theological  Sem)nar>'  '^<^* 
Bnnswkk,  New  Jersey)  and  its  English  and  Scottish  members, 
iaie  «a  t8s6  J.  J<  Jaaemy  of  New  Biunsvick  published  hii 
AwMte  U  the  Ftitm  4  fopay  im  tkt  Writintf  and  Conduct 
•/  Pnfttsors  Httbt  md  Sdkqf,  SchalPa  bnad  viewi  atiOQily 
infiueaced  the  Gennaa  Kcfenned  Church,  throu^  his  teadifiig 
at  Mi-r;  •■r-li.i.'K.  through  his  champinnship  of  English  in  German 
Rcfor.-reiJ  chjTLh' s  and  schools  in  America,  through  his  hymnal 
(1859),  thrfijgh  his  hibours  as  chairman  of  the  committee  which 
prepared  a  ncv  lilurfr>%  and  hy  hiscdilion  (i86j)  of  the  Htidctberg 
Catechism.  His  II\Hory  of  the  Apostolic  Church  (in  (urman, 
1851;  in  English,  1853)  and  his  History  of  the  Christian  Church 
(7  vols.,  1858-1890),  opened  a  new  period  in  American  study  of 
'•"T*-''**'^'  hiitoiy.  After  (864  bit  burnt  wu  in  New  York 
CSty,  where  he  was  tiBtO  1869  tecretaiy  of  the  New  Yoik  Sihbath 
Committee  (which  fought  the  "  continental  Sunday  "),  and  was 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  American  Evangelical  Alliance, 
of  which  he  was  in  a  founder.  In  1865  he  founded  the 
first  German  Sunday  School  in  Stuttgart.  In  1862-1867  he 
lectured  on  church  history  at  .Xndover,  and  after  iS6g  taught 
at  the  Union  Theological  Seminarj- — as  instructor  in  church 
history  in  1869-1870^  and  professor  of  theological  cyclopaedia 
and  Christian  ^ymboliHa  m  1870-1873,  of  Hebrew  ^d  cognate 
*»  f  n"  b  lS79-t874,  cC  sacred  literature  in  1874-1887,  and 
ft  dmdt  hbtOQr  b  1887-18(0.  Tht  Eocliih  Bible  Bcviaion 
Cemniltee  in  1870  Tcqocftra  Vba  to  fom  a  fo-aqpentbig 
American  Committee,  of  which  he  became  president  in  1S71, 
He  die*!  in  New  York  City  on  the  joth  of  October  1S03.  Working 
with  the  Evangelical  Alliance  and  the  Chicago  (1S03)  World's 
PaiUamcnt  of  Religions,  and  in  Germany,  through  the  monthly 
Kirtkenfreund,  he  strove  earnestly  to  promote  Christian  unity 
and  union;  and  it  was  his  hope  that  the  pope  would  abandon 
the  doctrine  of  infallibility  and  undertake  the  reunion  of 
Cbfatiuity.  He  lecoiaiscd  that  be  was  a  "  mediator  between 
Goman  and  Angb-Aowficaa  theology  and  Cfaiistlaaity"; 
his  theology  was  broad  rather  than  definite,  though  he  sharply 
dissented  from  Nevin's  m>'stical  doctrine  of  the  union  in  the 
enchaii".;  rf  ihc  biiicvcr  with  Christ's  glorified  bcxly  as  well  as 
Bis  glorakd  soul.  He  edited  (1864-18^)  the  American  transla- 
tion and  reviiion  of  Lange's  B:trlxcrk,  the  great  SchaiT  Ht  r;MS 
Eruydcpoedia  of  Religious  KncmUdge  (18.34,  3rd  cd.  1891); 
the  first  seven  volumes  of  the  Nicenc  and  Post-Nicene  Church 
Fatbcn  b  Eaglish  (1886-1894);  and  the  Imtmutwiul  lUutUaUd 
Cmmmvy  TtOammt  (4  vob,  t879-iSli)  and  the 

iwlcruatiofuJ  Feritio»  Commentary  ($  vols.  Mt-M^it  M  hr 
as  the  Epistle  to  Romans.  His  BOUetktea  jybBw  SttlnlM 
mmmmHv  Hit  Cmii  4  OriUmim  (|  vds.  1877,  ftb  cd.  1893) 
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was  a  pionerr  v-nrl;  jn  Ers;li?h  in  the  field  of  symbolics.  His 
History  of  lite  Ciiriilian  Church,  already  mentior.c:<i,  resembled 
Neander's  work,  though  less  biograjihical,  and  was  pictorial 
rather  than  philosopliical.  He  wrote,  besides,  biographies, 
catechisms  and  hymnals  for  children,  flC  bBgiaas  WW, 

lectures  and  essays  on  Dante,  &c. 

His  son,  D.\vio  Schley  Scuaff  (1852-  ),  was  proteaaor 
of  church  liistoiy  m  Lane  XbeoIocicBl  Seminary  in  1897-1903, 
and  after  1903  b  WcsteiB  Theological  Seubaiy  at  Allegheny,  Pa. 
He  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Attt  (i88e)  and  a  IJ4* 
(/  I'kUip  Schaff  (New  York,  1807). 

SCHAFFHAUSEN  (Fr.  .^./i  i//,,,;,!,),  the  most  northerly  of 
the  Swiss  cantons,  and  the  only  one  wholly  (excepting  the  small 
hamlet  of  Hurt:,  a  sijl;urb  of  Stein)  north  of  the  Rhine.  It  is 
divided  into  three  detached  portions  by  the  grand-duchy  of 
Baden,  which  surrounds  it  on  all  sides  save  that  of  the  Rhine, 
which  separates  it  from  the  cantons  of  Thurgau  and  of  Zflrich: 
by  far  tbie  largest  part  is  the  re^n  near  the  chief  town,  Schaff* 
hanseor  while  to  the  south  la  the  small  isolated  district  of 
RCkObgen  and  Bnchbcrg  (purchaaed  b  isso),  ami  to  the  east 
the  more  extensive  tract  around  the  old  town  of  Stein  on  the 
Rhine  (ceded  by  Zurich  in  1708).  Within  the  territory  of 
SchatThausen  are  t'.vo  "  enclaves,"  belonging  politically  to 
Baden — the  village  of  Biihinxcn  (;uft  east  of  the  chief  town) 
and  the  farm  of  Vcrcnahof,  near  lUiitcnhardt.  The  total  area 
of  the  canton  is  11J-5  sq.  m.,  of  which  108  4  sq.  m.  are  cla;i!icd 
as  "productive"  (foresu  covering  46  sq.  m.,  and  vineyards 
4  sq.  ra.).  The  main  portion  of  the  canton  condttaol  thegently 
inclined  phteau  of  the  Randea  Qta  Mi^Mtt  p«^,  c  jooo  ft., 
fa  at  Its  aofth  edge)  that  slopes  towards  the  Rhine,  and  b  bter- 
■ected  by  sevend  short  glens,  separated  by  rounded  ridges.  The 
most  important  of  these  glens  is  that  of  the  Klcttgau.  to  the 
west  of  the  chief  town.  There  arc  only  intermittent  torrents 
in  the  canton,  apart  from  the  liro-nl  stream  of  the  Rhine,  which, 
about  1}  m.  below  the  town,  forms  the  celebrated  Falls  of  the 
Rhine  (nrbt  mentioned  about  X132),  which  are  rather  rapids 
(only  60  ft.  in  height)  than  a  cascade  proper,  though  the  masa 
of  water  is  very  great. 

The  direct  railway  line  from  Constance  to  Basel,  along  the  right 
and  (generally)  non-Swis«  bank  of  the  Rhine,  pas*c.*  through  the 
canton  for  some  16  m.,  while  there  i»  a  hnnch  line  (entirely  within 
the  c.iiHon)  from  SchafThausen  to  S<:h'.  ithi  im  (roj  m  ).  and  two 
lines  join  the  chief  town  with  the  Swiss  territory  to  the  south, 
Zurich  being  thus  29  m.  or  35I  ro.  distant.  In  1000  the  popubtion 
»-as  41.454.  of  whom  40.290  were  Gcrman-spcaking,  while  34,046 
were  Protestants,  7403  Romanists  and  22  lews.  The  inhabitants 
are  devoted  chiefly  to  agriculture  (particularly  fo<lHcr  stuffs  and 
friiiti)  and  to  wine-growing  (Hallauer  i*  the  Ik  st  known  red  wine). 
Till  re  are  tile  factories  in  the  Reiath  rcKion  (.\  T..  of  the  capital). 
The  c:ir.ton  i-.  divided  into  six  admini>tr.ilive  diarict*.  which  com- 
pii  •  1'  ;rry— ix  communes.  The  cantonal  constitution  li.nci  in  its 
main  features  from  1876.  The  legislature  or  Gronral  is  composed  ol 
membcnaleetadter  four  years  in  the  proportion  oi  one  to  every  ^ 
(or  fracliaa  ever  fSO)  of  the  population,  but  only  commune*' with 
more  than  asobhamants  form  separate  electoral  circles,  the  smaller 
t^ing  united  for  electoral  purposes  with  their  greater  nei|;hbours. 
The  executive  or  Regitrunpr.il  of  five  memlK-rs  i<s  .tNo  r-lrrted  for 
four  years  by  a  popular  vote.  .1=.  .iri'  tt;i-  tuu  tr;i  iTiUr.  of  the 
Feder.1l  Sh'.n.U-rat  .ind  of  thr  Federal  A'.j.'|p'r.i.'r::i.  (  Inr  th  lUsind 
citizens  h."i\  thr  ri^h;  i  .t  "  im:  i  it  i  \  c  "  ,i-  t.i  Ir^i  l,iti\-.-  yv<  iji  cSs  and 
imptirtant  financial  matters  as  well  as  to  the  revision  of  the  cantonal 
constitution.  Sinee  1895  the  "obligatofy  lefenmdmn  "  for  ail 
legislative  pr^ects  hat  prevailed,  as  wetl  as  a  cuifaas  Institutkm 
(formerly  existing  in  several  cantons)  by  which  the  legiilaum  caa 
consult  the  people  on  certain  que«tioni  invulvitnr  prinei^ies  and  not 
merely  on  fully  drafted  leiji^l.itivc  projects.  The  ta\r«  are  very 
small,  while  the  nropersy  of  the  c.lnton  is  the  nn  -t  r.  r.-nli  raWi'  in 
Switaterland,  «io  that  from  a  financi.i!  rxM-.t  «■     |.  .ith.ui  <  n  is 

(he  moft  favoured  m  the  country,  and  nil  r..  cr  il\  it  'm,|  n.i  pul  lie 
debt  at  all.  The  numerous  forests  arc  well  ir.arijged  a.^d  brin^;  in 
tT-.u<;h  mimcy. 

The  canton  arose  from  acquisitions  made  at  various  dates 
from  1461  to  1798  by  the  town,  which  at  the tbwof  the  Rebtma- 
tion  obtained  poaacasian  of  the  outlyias  citatei*af  the  ecclesi- 
astical foondatbna  then  R^pRised.  The  most  bteiesting  spot 
b  the  canton  is  the  little  town  of  Stein,  with  its  Benedictine 
BMBasteiy  (1005-1526),  now  a  sort  of  medieval  musctun,  and 
thecMtbotHchwikliiHiiitttwctbgabwwit.  (W.A.B*C^ 
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SCHAFFHAUSEN--SCHANDAU 


SCHAFFHAUSEN,  the  capital  of  the  Swi<s  canton  of  that 
name,  Miuated  entirely  (for  its  suburb,  Feuerthalcn,  is  in  tlie 
canton  of  Zurich)  on  ground  above  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  lu  street*  a«e  mtmnr  (i«ve  in  tbe  modem  <|iMrten), 
while  It  is  domliTKid  by  the  fortiae  of  Uimodi  (wimttfy  called 
Munoth).  KbbyniljKBLW.olOiM^teaoeaBd  joa.  W.«t 
Basel.  ItnedtyofrontTOtBiinedievilaichriectuicoftlietTue 
Swabian  type  aiul  nioi!i.rii  manufactures  niiii^iling  curiously 
together.  Three-  of  ihc  sixteen  town  pate^  survive,  and  many 
o!d  houses,  thcugf*  feu-  have  lires<rie>l  traces  of  the  frescoes 
which  formcrl/  adorned  their  external  walls.  The  chief  anucnt 
building  in  the  tovn  is  the  llUmter  (now  Protestant)  of  All 
Saints,  formerly  a  Benedictine  monastery.  It  wis  oomsecntcd 
in  io$2,  and  is  a  good  spcdmcn  of  the  "  sterocet  and  pbinat 
RoflUBeequei  fioUbed  with  a  iiagte  tide  tower  near  (he  east 
cad,  that  i»  aidutectnmlljr  connected  both  with  ItaOan  cam* 
puila  and  the  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  towers  of  England  " 
(E.  A.  Freeman).  Close  to  it  is  deposited  the  famous  isth- 
ccnlury  bell  ihat  suR^esled  Seliillcr's  Sotii  cf  the  Bill  and 
the  «iienir,K  of  Lon>;fellGU 's  Cii'lden  Lfffid.  The  c.astic  of 
Uiir.(jlh.  above  the  to'.vn.  dates  in  its  [ircietit  foirn  from  the 
second  half  of  the  i6th  century.  It  has  aiortnously  thick 
casemates  and  a  tower,  the  platform  of  which  (now  used  as  a 
lotaurant)  is  reached  by  a  spiral  ascent.  The  museum  contains 
antiquarian  and  natural  history  collections,  as  well  as  the  tovn 
Ubtaiy,  which  posacMca  the  htSS.  and  hooka  of  the  Swiiahiatonan 
j.  von  MfUler  (<r.9.).  A  monument  to  Ui  mcmoTy  la  oo  the 
promenade  of  the  raseastaub,  west  of  the  town.  Opposite  is 
a  building  const ructcl  Ln  1S64  by  a  citizen  (G.  C.  im  Thum)  who 
had  made  his  fortune  in  London.  It  h  name<!  .after  him  the 
lunth'jnieum,  and  houses  a  theatre,  a  picture  paMery.  concrrt 
rt'ijins  and  the  iciiool  of  music.  There  Arc  a  number  of  factories 
in  the  town,  while  at  Neuhausen,  its  suburb,  arc  aluminium 
works,  railway  rolling  stock  works  and  a  manufactory  of  pla>  ir.g 
catda  and  railway  tickets.  Industrial  development  has  been 
farthewd  by  the  hydtMifo  wodta  tor  tbe  utilisation  of  the  forces 
in  the  Rhine;  founded  186J-1M6  by  H.  Moser  (i8o$-s874), 
a  wealthy  citizen,  these  are  now  tbe  property  of  the  town  and 

since  ic/dq  are  workei!  by  electricity.  In  i'>oo  the  to'.vn  had 
IS. '75  inhabitants  (i.;,(;;-.>  (ierman-spcakinp),  wLiie  there  were 
II.Mi  Prottstanl'i,  liotnan  Catholics  and  21  Jews. 

The  spot  is  uml  mentioned  in  1045,  "  Villa  i>cafhosun,"  while 
in  1050  we  hear  of  the  "  ford  "  there  across  the  Rhine.  Hence 
it  is  pn^able  that  the  name  b  really  derived  from  uapha,  a 
ikUtr  as  here  goods  coming  from  Constance  were  disembarked 
in  oonaequeiioe  ef  tbe  falls  of  tbe  Rhine  a.  little  below.  Some 
wTiten,  howwer;  ptefer  the  derivntion  frana  Sekrf  (n  dieep), 
as  a  ram  (now  a  sheep)  formed  the  andent  ama  of  the  town, 
derived  from  those  of  its  founders,  the  counts  of  NeDenburg. 
About  1050  those  counts  founded  here  the  Benedictine  monaiiery 
of  All  Saints,  which  henceforth  became  the  centre  of  the  town 
Perhaps  as  early  as  1190,  certainly  in  j;o^,  it  w.is  an  impen.il 
free  diy,  while  the  first  seal  dates  from  1 2 53.  The  powers  of  the 
alibot  waegnduaUy  limited  and  in  1277  the  emperor  Rudolf 
gave  the  Men  a  ckartcr  of  libcniet.  It  tail  conaiderable  risk 
of  henmrntng  n  part  of  the  pilvate  estates  «f  the  Habsburgs, 
as  the  enpcior  Louis  of  Bavatia  pledged  it  in  1330  to  that 
family,  which  held  it  tin  Duke  Frederick  with  Empty  Pockets 

was  placet!  under  the  b.m  of  the  cmijire  In  141  its  freedom 
being  finally  parchiiwl  in  i  -lS,  while  from  1411  the  trade  ^dds 
rulcil  the  town.  But  it  T.as  much  h.1ra^.^ed  by  the  ncight-ourin^; 
Austrian  nobles,  so  that  in  1454  it  made  an  alliance  with  six 
of  tbe  Swiss  confederates  (Uri  and  Vntcrwalden  coming  in  in 
>479)»  by  whom  it  was  received  as  an  "  ally,"  being  finally 
adinitted  a  fuO  member  In  1  set.  The  Rcfomnation  was  adopted 
in  iS>4t  JinaQy  in  ts29-  The  town  suffcfcd  much  in  the  Thirty 
Years*  War  fmm  the  passage  of  Swedish  and  Bavaiian  troops. 

It  -.vas  not  t'<l  the  early  Kjth  century  that  (he  aimtedindUitSial 

dcvdopmcal  ui  the  luwu  limk.  a  fcc.:Ji  &Lart. 

AcTHOMTres. — F.  L.  Baumann,  Das  Ktoitet  AIMuiliien  i* 
Sdi^kamun  (val-iiiof  the ' '  Ovcllen  t.  Sch  wcisn  Ccschicliie '  '>  (Itastl . 
mt);  MMfe*  a  ealirlMdsidk.  Ctttkitkit     pacts.  i«a-itt«}; 


E.  Im-Thum,  Der  Kanlon  Schaffhausen  (St  Call  ard  Bern, 
1840};  A.  I'f.tif,  Das  Suialsreckl  d,  alien  Eidicnossfnuhaji  (Sciiait- 
hauacn,  1870)  (pp.  8o-97  contaui  a  history  of  SchaffhMMen).  In 
iqni  there  appeared  at  SdiaffluuK-n  two  elaborate  hittorkal 
"  i'cstschriftcn, '  one  for  the  canton  and  one  for  the  town,  while  in 
1906-1907  there  were  published  at  Schallhausen  two  parts  (from 
B7  to  ijjo)  o(  an  oftdal  (/rtendnnguter/iir  dm JCai^»n^S^^- 


(W.A.B. 

SCHXKFLE.  albert  EBEBHARD  FRIEDRICH  (iPu-ioo'O, 
(lerman  stati-sman  and  political  economist ,  wa,  Ixjrn  at  Nurtingcn 
in  Wurttemberp  on  the  of  I'ebn.ary  iHji,  and  in  1848 

became  a  student  at  tf'.c  uiuver»ity  of  Tubingen.  From  1850 
to  iSto  he  was  attached  to  the  editorial  suff  of  the  SehtMseit 
Merkur  in  Stuttgart,  and  in  the  latter  year  accrp'ed  a  call  to 
the  chair  of  ^wlitical  economy  at  Tiibingen,  Irorn  iMj  to 
1864  Schiffle  was  a  member  of  the  Wiirucmberg  diet,  and  in 
18W  he  teodved  a  mandate  to  tbe  German  Zaa/wfemral  This 
year  he  was  appointed  professor  of  political  science  at  the 
university  of  Vienna,  and  in  1871  he  entered  the  cabinet  of 
Karl  Siegmund  (iraf  vonHohcnw  an  as  minister  of  commc.-cc  for 
,\ustria.  But  the  povpmmenr  fell  in  the  same  yfar,  and  SchatHc 
\\ithdre'.v  to  Smttg.irt,  where  he  took  up  h.i  residence,  devoting 
himself  entirely  to  literary  work.  Uc  died  at  Stuttgart  on  the 
25lh  of  Dcccndier  1903.  Among  his  numerous  writings  must 
be  mentioned  Dot  GatUukaJI&tkt  Syitem  der  nu$ucUickem 
Wirtksdujt  (new  cd.,  1S73);  Dh  IfoHtiuMUmmbekt  TktoH* 
der  amsMUstmdcn  AbsatmtkttiHtm  (1867)}  Bnu  und  Lebtn 
des  tociaten  Kdrpers  (2nd  cd.  1896);  £te  Votum  grgm  dm 
neutsfeH  Zollianf  ITiihingca,  zgot);  Die agrariff he  C<  f<ihr  (Berlin, 
1Q02);  GesammtlU  AuJiStxc  (1835-18S7}.  From  1892  to  1901 
Schatilc  was  the  sole  editor  «f  the  Z^bdu^  JUr  dw  fCMarfi 
Sta  u  I  i  uisitnscMc ft. 

Sie  Riermann,  Si  hrfJf  und  drr  A^nxTiimus  (Bonn,  t90S)  end  Ida 
autobiography,  ^lu  mmrm  I^bcn  (Uertin,  1905). 

SCHALCRSir.  QODFRIEO  (if>  (3-1706),  Dutch  genre  and 
portrait  painter,  was  bom  at  Dart  in  164],  and  studied  nndct 
IfeogstntCB,  and  afterwards  under  Gerimnl  Swiw,  wboso 
works  his  c.trlicr  genre-pictures  very  doe^  leienble.  He 

visited  Kngl.ind  and  painted  several  portraits,  of  which  the 
half-length  of  William  III  ,  now  ia  the  Museum.  Amsterdam, 
is  a  gixid  example.  In  this  work  he  .shows  an  ciTcct  of  c-ar,dk> 
light,  which  he  also  introductxl — frequently  with  fine  ciTcci— 
in  many  of  his  subject-pictures.  These  may  be  studied  in  the 
collections  at  Buckingham  Palace,  the  Louvre,  Vienna  and 
Dresden.  His  Scriptural  subjects  are  of  very  indifferent  mctit. 
He  die<l  u^l  I  he  Hague  in  i^c/), 

KHALb  JOUAlUi  ADAH  VON  (t59t-itifi6).  Jesuit  alMianaiy 
In  Cluna,lMm  of  iwble  parents  in  Cologne.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
be  joined  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  in  1628  went  out  to  China. 
Apart  from  successfid  missionary  work,  he  became  the  trusted 
counsellor  of  the  cmpcror,  w.is  created  a  m.indarin,  and  luld  afj 
imjjorf.ant  jKist  in  Connexion  with  the  mafhcmatiral  srh' cd. 
His  position  cr,al>ied  him  to  procure  from  the  empcri^r  pcrn-iisM'  a 
for  the  Jesuits  to  build  churches  and  to  preach  tiuoughont  the 
country.  Pro&clytcs  to  the  number  of  ic<3,ooo  iDB  said  to  have 
been  obtained  within  fourteen  yeats.  The  cnpenr,  however, 
died  In  i66t,  and  Schall'a  drcumatanoes  at  once  duiaced.  He 
was  imprisoned  and  oondemned  10  death.  TteaentenoewHaBat 
carried  out,  but  he  died  after  hia  mliaap  vwiog  Co  the  pijvatfoni 
he  had  eiuhired    A  collectioa of  fais MS.  lentahiivis d^Miited 

in  the  \  ai:(an  Library. 

SCHANDAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kinpdom  of  Saxony, 
situated  on  the  right  baitk  ui  tliu  Llbc,  ai  die  mouib  oi  tiiC 
little  valley  of  the  Kimitsch.  It  is  4  m.  from  the  Bohemian 
frontier,  to  m.  S.E.  of  Dresden  on  the  railway  to  Bodcnbach, 
and  has  a  branch  to  Niedcmculurch,  which  is  carried  from  the 
railway  station  lying  on  the  right  bank  acros*  the  Elbe,  by  SB 
iron  bridge.  Pop.  (1005)  .^373.  Schamhiu  has  an  Bvangetlcal 
parish  church,  a  hydrop.uhic  rst.'.blishmi-nt  ami  .1  sch<x7l  of 
river  navigaiior..  I  hf  position  of  Scliamlriti  in  the  heart  of  the 
romantic"  Saxon  Switzerland  "has  made  it  a  place  of  importance, 
and  thousands  of  tourists  make  it  ibcir  headquarters  in  summer. 
For  their  aooonunodaiioii  mmeraos  hotcbaad  viOtshavafaon 
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(at  Um  town  an  aftttdal 


MMtcd.  The  chief 
iowen  and  tamitura; 
SceScUhr. 

tmh   

SCRANDORPR    for   Sninnnnl,    MMIUf  CHRUTIAlt 

nUUIBRICK  (iR,5(^ir)oi),  Danish  port  and  novelist,  was  born 
at  Rinff^tid  in  Zealand  on  the  Slh  of  M.iy  iH_j6.  In  1S55  he 
entered  the  university  of  Copcih.iKcn.  In  1862  he  publish«<:[ 
his  firit  volume  of  poc(r>',  written  la  the  romantic  »fyle  and 
giving  Lttlc  indication  of  the  ultimate  direction  that  his  talent 
was  to  lake.  Other  books  foUuwed,  but  his  gtits  hrst  found 
full  expression  in  a  voliune  of  rustic  tales  entitled  Fra  Prorimen 
(1876),  in  which  be  described  provincial  character  and  life  with 
ouach  fraakncM  of  and  a  great  deal  of  wit  la  1S7S 

hbaovflt.  Vim  MUUpunkt  ("  Witlioiit  a  Cntie  recast  later  io 
dramatic  fom,  Uttacted  great  attention  by  its  exposure  of 
contimptTfary  fa!!Inf:s.  Among  the  more  famous  of  his  later 
novtds  are:  Th^'rr,,}!  Ftiis'  HhUme  (3  vol<.,  iSSi),  Vet  gandc 
ApoUuk  The  Old  Apothetary  '  )  (1850  and  //f/j?j  (u>cc);  i)ut 
his  most  tharattt-ri^tie  worlc  is  to  L>cfounf!  in  liis  various  volumes 
h  akctchi-s.  He  publiihcil  his  own  A^rf(i/iVi-/:jKi  (Opicvelscr) 
in  He  died  alter  a  long  illness  at  Frtderiksbcrg  on  New 

YCM^  Day  I  VOL 

Sn  aa  article  by  V.  Mdlkr  ia  C.  F.  Brkka'a  D«mk  Bittnfitk 
IjoUum  (wi.  XV.,  1901). 

^  aouw.  nm  anani  (iSao-itps),  Britiih  an  oitk,  ma 

feen  in  London  en  the  i6tli  of  December  i8m,  the  son  of  George 

Scharf.  a  Bavarian  miniature  painter  who  settled  in  England  in 
i8i6  XiA  died  in  iSOo.  lie  studied  in  the  schools  of  the  Koyal 
Academy.  In  1S40  he  accompanied  Sir  Charles  Fellows  to  .■Vsia 
Minor,  and  in  1S45  acted  as  draughtsman  to  a  guvcrninent 
expedition  to  the  same  country.  After  his  return  he  devoted 
liiaQself  with  great  industry  and  success  to  the  illt!5!ratjon  of 
^liooks  relating  to  art  and  antiquity,  of  which  the  best  known 
•re  Macauky's  Lays  tf  AtUMiit  Eamt  (1847);  MOnaa'a  Horau, 
(1849);  Kugier't  HmiMt  tf  lUliam  MMiaf  (i8$i);  and  Dr 
Soiitth^iclaairikaldictionarieSb  HiaalwcBfifadlaigdyinlectuiteg 
and  teadung,  and  took  part  in  tlie  fonnauon  of  the  Greek,  Roman 
and  Pomp<:i,in  courts  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  lie  acted  as  art 
iecretar>-  to  the  gitat  Manchester  Art  Treasures  Exliibition  of 
1S37.  and  in  that  year  was  apr)ointed  secretary  and  director 
to  th«  newly  founded  National  I'ortrait  Gallery.  The  rei«ain(?er 
of  his  liic  WIS  given  to  the  care  of  that  institution.  Scharf 
acquired  an  unxivailed  knowledge  of  all  mattcts  relating  to 
Uftoric  portraiture,  and  was  the  author  of  many  learned  essays 
OB  tlia  aabjoct.  In  1885,  in  ncofnition  of  bis  services  to  the 
Foitnlt  GflOery,  he  waa  mada  CA^  and  on  his  re^gnation, 
€i^lBi89S,  K.CJI.MdamMMaf  tlwGallay.  Ha  died  on 
the  19th  of  AprO  of  tlie  same  year. 

SCHARNHORST,  GERHARD  JOHANN  DAVID  VON  (1755- 
i8i,i),  rru.«vsi.in  general,  was  Ixirn  at  Bordeiiau  near  Hanover, 
of  3  farmer  stock,  on  the  1  :lh  of  November  1755.  He  succeeded 
in  cducat  in;;  hims.-lf  ,nnd  in  wcuriiig  admission  to  the  military 
academy  of  Wilhc Imstcin,  and  in  1778  reieived  a  commi,-.sion 
in  the  Hanoverian  scrMce.  He  employed  the  intervals  of 
regimental  duty  in  further  self -education  and  literary  work.  In 
X783  be  was  transferred  to  tbe  attillcqr  and  appointed  to  the 
■tir  axtiOeiy  achool  io  Hanovar.  He  bad  abcady  fMrnded  a 
■mtaiy  jownal  wbkb  nader  various  names  endured  til  ttoSi 
nd  h  irtt  be  designed,  and  in  part  published,  a  Hamihiek 
fiir  OJititrs  in  den  anvcndbaren  Tktilett  der  Krit  f  iitiiicnuhn  fi/  n. 
He  also  published  in  1792  his  MUUHriuht  Tjsdienhuih  fur  dtn 
Ctbra-Jih  :m  FiHf  The  income  he  derived  from  his  writings 
was  hi»  {hu-f  mc.^.ns  of  support .  for  be  was  still  a  lieutenant,  and 
though  the  farm  of  Hordcnau  produced  a  small  sum  annually 
he  had  a  wife  (Clara  ."^i  lunalz,  sister  of  Thcodor  Schmalz,  first 
director  of  Berih  University)  and  family  to  maintain.  His 
fint  campaign  was  that  of  1793  in  the  Nctbedanda,  in  wfaicb  h<- 
accwed  nnder  the  duke  of  York  iritb  dbdactko.  Ia  1794  he 
took  p«n  io  tbe  detaioe  of  Henin  and  camoMaHMMed  the 
«f  the  guiiMB  in  Ua  Vtrtkeiditung  iir  Slait  Uann 
r*  iScs})*w^<  aert  to  bb  paper  Dk  VnaAmiu  GMefo 


dcr  Fr&ntosen  im  Rawlutionskpeg,  is  his  best-known  work. 
Shortly  aittt  this  be  waa  pi«iiiatcd  major  and-enpiagml  ob 
the  staff  of  the  Hanoverian  contlBgcbt. 

In  17;;,  after  tbe  peace  «f  Baad,  be  returned  to  Haitr.vcr 
He  was  by  rviw  to  *iell  known  to  tbe  armies  of  the  various  allied 

states  that  from  several  of  (hem  he  received  invitations  to 
transfer  his  services.  ThL&  in  the  end  led  to  his  CHRR^n^  himself 
to  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  gave  him  a  patent  <if  nobility,  tiie 
r;ink  of  Licutcnant-colonel  and  a  pay  more  than  twice  as  large 
as  that  he  had  received  in  Hanover  (1801).  He  was  employed, 
aliucRit  a»  a  matter  of  course,  in  important  instructional  work  at 
the  War  .Academy  of  Berlin,  he  had  Clauscwitz  (f.t.)  as  ooe  ot 
bis  pupiili,  and  he  waa  Uie  founder  of  tbe  Berlin  biaitMy  Sodcty. 
In  tbe  miVhiiiaatinina  and  piecaiitloBaiy  meapores  tbat  raaiked 
the  ycnca  1804  and  180$,  and  in  tbe  war  of  1806  that  was  the 
natiunt  consequence,  Schamhorst  was  chief  of  the  Rtncral  staff 
(lieutenant-quartermaster)  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  recci\cd 
a  slight  wound  at  Auerslidt  and  distinguislied  himself  by  his 
stern  resolution  during  the  retreat  of  the  I'ru'  .an  .-vrmy.  lie 
attached  him.^elf  to  Blilchcr  in  the  ia&l  sugc&  tif  the  disastrous 
cam;>aign,  was  taken  prisoner  with  him  at  the  capitulation  of 
Ratkau,  and,  being  shortly  exchanged,  bore  a  prominent  and 
almcfSt  decisive  part  in  tbe  lea  iii;^  of  L'E&tOoqV  Ftttssian  corpa 
which  served  vdth  tbe  Ruanan*.  For  bla  aenkea  at  S^u, 
he  neelved  tbe  Mdef  fwr  Ir  eifrsfe. 

It  IKta  mom  tiMait  thitt  Sduunborst  was  more  than  a  brilliant 
staff  offieer.  Educated  hi  tbe  traditions  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  he  had  by  degrees,  as  his  e.tf>eriencc  widened,  divested  liii 
mind  of  antiquated  forms  of  ■ftar.  and  it  had  Iveen  borne  in  upon 
him  that  a  "  national"  army  and  a  i>olicy  of  fighting  decisive 
bailies  alone  responded  to  the  jxlitical  and  strategical  Mtuaiion 
created  Ity  the  Trench  Revolution.  The  .steps  by  which  be  con- 
verted tbe  professional  long-service  army  of  Prusaiaf  wiedced  at 
Jena,  into  the  national  army  as  we  know  it  lo^y,  baaed  on 
universal  service,  were  slow  and  laboured.  He  ma  praiBOtcd 
major-general  a  lew  day*  after  the  ptsoe  «f  TiUt,  and  pbMcd  as 
the  head  of  a  reform  CMPmbiiott,  to  adiidi  wm  appointed  the 
beat  «C  the  younger  oflkcn  auch  as  Gnenenaa,  Grolmao  and 
Boyen.  Stein  himself  became  a  member  of  the  commission  and 
secured  Schamhorst  free  access  to  the  ki;ig  by  causint;  him  lO 
be  appointed  aide-de  camp  grn<  r.d.  But  Kapolcon's  Suspicions 
Were  qyickly  aroust-d,  aiid  the  king  had  repeatedly  to  suspend 
or  to  caned  the  reforms  recommended.  In  t  J^oo  the  war  between 
France  and  Austria  roused  premature  hopes  in  the  patriots'  party, 
which  the  conqueror  did  not  fail  to  note.  By  direct  application 
to  Napoleon,  Schamhorst  evaded  the  decree  of  tbe  J6tb  of 
September  1810,  whereby  all  foreigners  were  to  leave  ihfPniaiaa 
service  forthwith,  init  wfacn  in  1811-18x2  Fnimla  was  folMd  bdo 
an  riluuice  v^tb  Flanoe  agafaist  Ruaiia  nd  dey>*ched  an 
auxiliary  army  to  serve  imdcr  Napoleon's  orders,  Schamhorst 
left  Berlin  on  imlimitcd  leave  of  absence.  In  retirement  lie 
wrote  and  [>ublished  a  work  on  firearms,  Clvr  dir  Wirkung  des 
FcurTi^ru'dirs  (fSt^>.  But  the  retreat  from  Moscow  at  last 
v>iir.d<'d  the  c.il!  to  arn.s  for  the  new  lu'ional  army  of  I'ru.^^ia. 
Schamhorst  was  recalled  to  the  king's  headqiuritrs,  and  alter 
refusing  a  b^her  post  was  made  chief  of  staff  to  BlUcher,  in 
whose  vigour,  energy  and  influence  with  the  young  soldiers  be 
had  complete  confidence.  The  first  battle  LUtzen  or  Crosa* 
GAiacben  waa  n  defeat,  but  a  veiy  difliEtcnt  defeat  fmm  thow 
vblcb  NaptdeoQ  bad  bitberto  beat  aecuatomed  to  Inffict.  in 
it  Schamhorst  received  a  wound  in  the  foot,  not  in  itself  grave, 
but  soon  made  mortal  by  the  fatigues  of  the  retreat  to  Dresden, 
and  he  succumbed  to  it  on  the  >;h  of  June  at  Trague,  whither  he 
had  Ik-cu  sent  to  negotiate  witli  S( hwar.'.enberg  and  Radctzky 
for  the- armed  intervent ii)n  of  .Xustria.  .Shortly  before  his  death 
he  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Uculenant-gencral. 
Frederick  William  HL  erected  a  tfatoe  hi  menoty  of  Um,  by 
Rauch,  in  Berlin. 

Sep  r.  vn-i  ri  niTwit/,  r.Vr  Ais  Leben  und  dtn  CharakUr  dit 
Cfn'riil  r.  Sihnnihur-A;  \\.  v.  ll.iycn,  Beitrcft  tur  Kenntnit  dtt 
Generat  v.  Seluirnlufrsf.  lives  by  Schwedcr  (Uvrlin,  1865),  Klippd 
(Uipdg.  i86p>i  M.  Lcbmann  CUip>i|<  i>86-iM8.  m  iaffiM 
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work  in  two  volutncO;  also  Max  Jahns,  Cesch.  der  KrUttxnittn- 
uhaJUn,  iii.  2154;  Wcisc,  ikkcrnk'ni  un4  du  DurchfUkrum 
der  oUremtintH  Wtkr^ukt  (1892);  A.  von  HoUebcn,  Dtr  Ffik- 
^t^ddx^  Iff}  (1909):  UM  F.  tf.  Mmds.  Tim  Md^im  Cu^mipt 

SCHAUMBDRO-UPPE.  a  principality  foraing  part  of  the 
CiTinan  Empire,  connistir-.^;  of  [lie  ucittrn  half  of  the  old  countship 
of  Schaumburg,  and  surrounded  by  Westphalia,  Hanover  and  the 
Pntuian  part  of  Scnautnburg.  Area,  iji  sq.  m.  lu  northern 
ciUCBiUyiiocctmicdbyalakenamedthcSteiiihuderMeer.  The 
Mutliaii  pftrt  bluDy  (Wcsergcbirge),  bot  the  remainder  consists 
of  a  fertile  plain.  BoMes  husbandry,  the  tnhaMfnti  pnctiae 
yam-spinnini;  tad  lIiMii*imving,  and  the  coat<4BlBM  «f  the 
BUcVccl  cr^,'.  on  the  south-«astem  border,  arc  veiy  productive. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  population  (in  1905, 44,09^),  are  Lutherans. 
The  capital  is  BUckeburg,  and  Stadthagcn  is  the  only  other  town. 
Under  the  constitution  of  1S68  there  is  a  legislative  diet  of  15 
Diembcn,  10  elected  by  the  towns  anii  rural  districts  and  i  each 
by  the  nobility,  clergy  and  educated  classes,  the  remaining  2 
nominated  by  the  prince.  Schaumburg-Lippc  sends  one  member  to 
the  BundeHM  (fcdoml  council)  and  one  dqiuty  to  the  leichatas. 
Hw  uHituI  levenue  tad  openditure  amooBt  Mch  to  aboot 
£41,000.   The  public  debt  is  about  £>3^aoou 

SCHEDULE.  originaUy  a  written  atifp  or  kaf  ef  piper  or 
P  t  l.n.i  nt ,  a  label  or  ticket,  especially  when  attached  to  another 
diHununt,  .as  explaining  or  adding  to  its  ontents,  hence  any 
adi!i:ional  detailed  statement  such  as  cannot  convenicnlly 
be  embodied  in  the  main  statement.  The  word  occurs  first 
(14th  century)  as  cedule,  or  stdulc,  representing  the  I'l.  ceJule 
(mod.  cfdule,  cf.  Ilal.  ccdola,  Gcr.  ZcUtJ,  &c.),  which  is  derived 
from  Late  I>at.  scedula  or  schedula,  dim.  of  K<aia,  a  written  strip 
of  pAichmcot  Gate  Gr.  vxHn),  probably  from  scindere,  to  cleave, 
cf.sn*iirfab,SBhia(hk  11ie«cigiiial  pronunciation  in  English  was 
stdule,  the  modem  pronundatiOB  it  dmidr,  American  unge 
has  gone  back  to  the  original  Latin  or  Gteck,  and  adopts 

Sk<dul(. 

SCHEELE.  KARL  WILHELM  (i74»-»786),  Swedish  chemist, 
was  born  at  Stralstind,  the  capital  of  Pomcrania,  which  then 
belonged  to  Sweden,  on  the  igth  of  Dcccmlwr  1741.  He  was 
apprenticed  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  an  a;«T;  heca.-y  in  Gothen- 
burg, with  whom  he  suycd  for  eight  years.  His  st>are  time  and 
great  part  of  his  nights  were  dcwted  to  the  experimental  ex- 
aminatioa  «f  the  differefat  bodic*  which  he  dealt  with,  and  the 
study  of  the  Mandard  woritt  on  dieabtiy.  He  thus  acquired 
a  brge  store  of  knowledge  and  gnat  pnctical  sUU  and  nanipiiU- 
live  dexterity.  In  1765  he  removed  to  IfalinS,  and  In  trM  to 
Siuckhulm.  WTiile  there  he  wrote  an  account  of  his  experiments 
with  cream  of  tartar,  from  which  he  had  i.solated  tartaric  add,  and 
scot  it  to  T.  O.  Bergman,  the  leading  chemist  in  Sweden.  Berg- 
man somehow  neglected  it,  and  this  caused  for  a  time  a  reluctance 
on  Scheele's  part  to  become  acquainted  with  that  s:ivant,  but 
the  paper,  throu^  the  instrumentality  of  Anders  Johann 
Retxius  (174J-18J1),  was  ultimately  communicated  to  the 
Acado^  of  StiwiMt  at  Stockholm.  He  left  Stockholm  in  1 770 
and  took  op  Ut  laideBee  at  Upnla,  ^Hmtc  through  the  agency 
of  Johann  Gottlieb  Gahn  (i  74S-1S18),  assessor  of  miaaat  Fahlun, 
he  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Bergman.  A  fcfcodship, 
of  mutual  adv  j-iM,i;.-,  '-i.Mjn  ^iiranp  up  between  the  two  men,  and 
it  has  been  said  th.it  lu-cK-  was  Bergman's  greatest  discovery. 
In  1775,  the  year  in  which  he  w.u  elected  into  the  Stockholm 
Academy  of  ikicnces,  he  le.'t  Stockholm  for  KcSping,  a  small 
iriace  on  Lake  Malar,  where  he  becam;  provisor  and  subsequently 
proprietor  of  a  pharmacy.  The  business,  however,  was  not  w  hat 
he  bad  been  led  to  eqject,  and  it  took  him  several  years  to  put  it 
oaaaooBdibocbtg.  Yet  in  ipite  of  his  burincaa  cares  be  found 
time  for  an  eKtnorfiiiaiyanottntofofl^nalNMaich,aDdevefy 
year  he  published  two  or  three  papers,  most  of  wfaidi  contained 
some  discovery  or  observation  of  importance.  His  unremitting 
work,  il  is  said,  especially  at  night,  exposing  him  to  cold  and 
drau>;ht5.  induced  a  rheumatic  attack  which  brought  about  his 
death.  He  had  intcmUd,  as  wx)n  as  his  circumstances  permitted 
him  to  many  the  widow  of  his  predecessor,  but  his  illness 


increased  ao  rapidly  that  it  WIS  only  oohii  death-bed.  on  the  KQth 
of  May  1786,  that  he  carried  out  hb  design.  Twedtythtcrkt 

died,  leaving  his  wife  what  property  he  had  acquired. 

Scheele's  power  as  an  experimental  investigator  has  seldom  If 
ever  been  surpassed,  and  his  accuracy  is  most  remarkable  when 
his  primitive  apparatus,  his  want  of  assistance,  his  place  of 
residence,  and  the  undeveloped  state  of  chemical  and  jihyiital 
science  in  his  lime,  are  all  taken  into  account.  Research  was 
at  once  his  occupation  and  his  relaxation,  and  his  natural  endow* 
ments  were  cultivated  by  unceaiint  practice  and  unwearied 
attention.  Study  «f  bla  origiiial  papen  ahowt  that  hit  db* 
covcries  Men  flot  made  at  haphaaaid,  but  «en  die  outcoiae 
of  experiments  carefully  planned  to  veiffy  Infetencea  abcadjr 
drawn,  and  successfully  designed  to  settle  the  point  at  issue  in  the 
simplest  and  most  direct  manner.  He  left  nothing  in  doubt  if 
experiment  would  decide  it,  and  he  evidently  did  not  consider 
that  he  had  fully  investigated  any  compound  until  he  could  both 
unmake  and  remake  it.  His  record  as  a  discu\  ercr  of  n-j',.-  sub- 
stances is  probably  unequalled.  The  analysis  of  manganese 
dioxide  in  1774  led  him  to  the  disoovciy  flf  cUorinc  and  baryta; 
totbedcacriptianQ<variottaaaltaofBaafUMaeitsdf,indttdincihe 
maatnatea  and  prrmangiiMtfa,  and  to  the  explaaatioB  of  ita 
actfcm  in  cobmiiaKaBddeoDhmriring^aab  In  t775he  Investigated 
arsenic  add  and  its  reactions,  discovering  atseimiretted  hydrogen 
and  "  Scheele's  green  "  (copper  arscnitc),  a  process  for  preparing 
which  on  a  large  scale  he  published  in  1778.  Papers  published 
in  \  -j-;(<  were  concerned  with  quartz,  alum  and  clay  and  with  the 
analysis  of  caUulm  veskat  from  which  for  the  first  t  ime  he  obtained 
uric  acid.  In  1 778  he  proposetl  a  new  method  of  making  calomel 
and  powder  of  algaroth,  and  he  got  molybdic  acid  from  mineral 
molybdiiena  niUns  which  he  carefully  distinguished  from  ordinary 
rooly  bdena  (plumbago  or  black  lead  cf  ooflunetce).  InthefoUow* 
ing  year  lM>ww<red  that  plumbago  coB>fatarnrntii%  of  cariten< 
and  he  published  a  record  of  estimations  ef  the  proportions  of 
oxygen  in  the  atmosphere,  which  he  had  carried  on  daily  during 
the  whnlc  of  1778 — three  years  before  Cavendish.  In  17S0  he 
proved  ch.it  the  acidity  of  sour  milk  is  due  to  what  was  after- 
wards c.illcd  larlic  acid;  and  by  Iwiling  milk  .sugar  with  nitric 
acid  he  obtained  mucic  acid.  His  next  discovery,  in  1781,  was 
the  composition  of  the  mineral  tungsten,  since  called  scheelite 
(caldum  tungstate),  from  which  he  obtained  tungstic  acid. 
In  1 782  he  published  some  experiments  on  the  formation  of  ether, 
and  in  1783  enmined  the  prapertica  of  glycerine,  iriiich  he  had 
diseoveredaeveBycanbcioK  About  the  aaae  time  he  riioered 
by  a  wonderful  aeriea  of  expoimenta  that  the  cobuilag  matter 
of  Prussian  blue  could  not  he  produced  without  the  presence 
of  a  su!i?tanre  of  the  nature  of  an  atiil,  to  which  the  name  of 
prussic  acid  was  ultimately  given;  and  he  described  the  com- 
f)osition,  properties  and  compounds  of  this  body,  and  even 
ascertained  its  smell  and  taste,  quite  unaware  of  its  poisonous 
character.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  returned  10  the  vegetable 
adds,  and  investigated  citric,  malic,  oxalic  and  gallic  adds.  His 
only  book,  on  and  Fire,  was  published  in  1777,  but  was 
written  some  years  before.  The  manuscript  was  in  the  haods 
of  the  printers  in  1775,  and  most  ef  the  eipwimental  uratk  for 
it  was  done  before  1773.  Although  it  starts  from  the  cnoneoos 
basis  of  the  phlogistic  theory,  it  contains  much  matter  of  per- 
manent value.  Oncof  the  rhii  ful  scn  ations  recorded  in  it  is  that 
the  atmosphere  is  composed  of  two  gases — one  which  supports 
combustion  and  the  other  which  prevents  it.  The  former, 
"  fire-air,"  or  oxygen,  he  prepared  from  "  acid  of  nitre."  from 
saltpetre,  from  black  oxide  of  manganese,  from  oxide  of  mercury 
and  other  substances,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  he 
obtained  it  indqiendently  a  considerable  time  before  Priestley. 
latMwitaHy  in  1777  Sthede  prepared  sulphuretted  hydrafea^ 
and  noted  the  dieadcal  actioa  of  light  00  silver  oompouads  tad 


A  Sit  of  Scheele's  papem  is  ^ven  hi  PtaneadorfTs  BMtraphiseh- 
liUrariuhet  HttHdvArtertmek  (Lripdg,  1863).  They  were  coJlected 
and  publithed  in  French  u  JkMiMMru  de  (hymie  (Pant.  1785-17'^): 
in  Engliih  a»  Chrmual  Eisayt,  by  Thomas  Beddoes  (Londofl,  1786); 
in  Latin  as  Ocusi  u/.i.  traiilatcd  by  SchSler,  edit««d  by  Hcbcnsireit 
(Uipsigt  1781^1789)  i  sad  is  Ccnnaa  as  SimmU*eh€  W*rkt,  edited 
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Atrand  Ftrrappeared 
iTto);  aad  is  Fnacb.  by 


association  with  gold. 


by  Hennbrtadt  (Berlin,  I793)-  The  treatise  on  A\ 
in  Cirrruin.  I^iptiK  ana  Opnla  in  1777.  and 

English,  by  I.  K.  Foniar  (tOM*  ~   * 

Daetrkta  (l^ani.  17$!). 

tCHEEUJE,  ft  ninenl  ffwiriiUBt  tf  ctkiun  tunputc, 
CtWO*.  It  was  Mriy  kninni  is  "tuaiMm''  (oMMlog  in 
Swedbh.  "  heavy  stone ''),  tiid  b  the  aataenl  ia  wUcb  K.  W. 

Scbccic  discovered  tungstic  add,  hence  the  name  Kheelile. 
Wt-U  dcvc'iopcd  crystals  arc  not  infrequent;  they  usually  have 
the  form  of  acute  tctragon.Tj  bip>Tamids  (i'  in  fig.);  sometimes 
Other  pyramid-iaces  arc  present,  and  these  (g  and  n)  being 
dcvcloiK'*!  on  only  one  side  of  P  indicate 
the  parallcl-faccd  hcnuhedri»m  of  the 
crystal*.  Compact  and  granular  masses 
alMoociir.  The  cakNiriiniaally  yellowish 
~  tlw  CrjnUb  sometimes 
to  tianduooit}  the  lustre 
vitremB  to  edemintine.  The  hardness  is 
4).  the  specific  gravity  Molybdenum 
is  usually  present,  replacing  an  equivalent 
amount  of  tungsten;  and  in  a  green 
variety  know  n  .15  "  cupro-scheelite  "  part 
of  the  calcium  is  replaced  by  copper. 

SchceUte  usually  occurs  with  topas, 
duar,  apatite,  wolframite,  &c.,  in  tin- 
bearing  veins;  and  i*  MmetUMt  found  in 
Fine  cryetab  have  ben  ebtaiaed  from 
CaldbeckFcUiiaCttiBbcitand,Zfaaiwdd  and  Elbogen  in  Bohemia , 
GottaolKB m Sw&Ktbnd,  the  Riesengcbirge  in  Silesia,  Dragoon 
Moontains  inArizona  and  elsewhere.  At  Trumbull  in  Connecticut 
and  Kimpu-san  in  Japan  large  crystals  of  scheelite  completely 
altered  to  wolframite  ham  beoifoqiid:  tboH  ten  Ji^M  have 
been  called  "  reinite." 

SCHEEMAKERS,  PETER  (16^1-1770),  Flemish  sculptor,  was 
bora  in  Antwerp,  and  learnt  his  art  from  his  father  and  from 
Ddvanx.  After  visiting  Denmark  and  walking  thence  to  Rome 
for  poipoaea  of  study,  be  returned  00  foot  to  the  poet  «<  embarca- 
tkn  tat  Enthad,  b«it  uayad  in  London  h«t  a  ihort  while. 
Ftem  1798  to  tjss  heafafaaojouraed  in  Rome  and  then  settled  in 
Kn^nd,  wlmn  he  renained  from  1735  to  1770,  returning  in 
the  latter  year  to  bis  native  city  where  he  died  a  few  months 
afterwards.  He  worked  for  a  time  with  Francis  Bird,  the  pupil 
of  fJrinling  Gibbons.  Fifteen  of  his  works— monuments,  figures 
and  busts— arc  in  Westminster  Abbey,  two  eiecuted  in  coilaLo- 
ration  with  his  tn.istcr  Delvauz:  the  "  Hugh  Chamberlen " 
(d.  1728,  and  therefore  perhaps  produced  during  bis  first  visit  to 
London)  and  "  Catherine,  duchess  of  Buckinghamshire."  He  is 
best,  Uwugh  not  mott  dtdiubfy,  kaoim  to  fame  by  his  menu- 
neot  to  Shakespeare  (1740),  hot  as  tUi  yicA  wu  dcngned  by 
Kent  the  blame  for  the  errors  of  taste  therein  displayed  must 
not  he  bud  to  Schcemakers'  account.  In  addition  to  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  monuments  to  Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Wager,  Vicc-Admiral  Watson,  Lieut. -Ctencral  Percy  Kirk, 
George  Lord  Viscount  Howe,  General  Monck,  and  Sir  Henry 
Belasye.  His  busts  of  John  Dryden  (1720)  and  Dr  Richard 
Mead  (17S4}.  also  in  the  Abbey,  are  among  lha  haM  of 
his  smaller  works.  The  moot  important  of  Us  Boamnents 
dsewhcre,  as  mentioned  hjT  Walpole,  an  these  to  the  nt  and 
aad  dokea  «f  Aocastar  at  Edeoham,  Lincolnshire;  Lord 
Chaaeenor  ^nhridce  at  Wimpole,  Oimbridgeshire;  the  duke 
of  Kent,  bis  wivc5  and  daughters,  at  Fleiton,  Bedfordshire; 
the  earl  of  Shelljurne.  at  Wycomljc,  Bucks;  and  the  figure  on 
the  Sarcophagus  to  .Montague  Shcrrard  Drake,  at  .Amrrsh.Tm 
Although  less  esteemed  as  an  artist  than  Rysbrack  and  Roubdiac, 
Schccm.ikcrs  was  a  very  popular  and  widcly.employed  sculptor 
in  his  day,  whose  influence  was  considerable;  he  was  the  master 
of  NbOefcens,  and  left  a  son,  Thomas  Scheemakers,  who  produced 
a  considerable  amount  of  work,  and  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Academy  from  178J-18014- 
Sco  \VM,v.>      4T^fJo(rs  pf  Painting,  vei.  3  («d.  1876),  and 

SCIUFEB.  LEOPOLD  (17S4-1864},  Gennan  poet  and  novdist. 
waabemtt  Maakau  in  Lower  Loutta  00.  the  ^oth  of  July  17841 


and  edocated  at  the  gymnaAna  of  Bantam,  ta  iStj,  he  was 

appointed  manager  of  the  tstatcsof  Prince  Pijcklcr-Muskau  (/j.i  ). 
The  prince,  recogniring  the  literary  abilities  of  the  young  nua, 
encouraged  his  early  poetical  efforts  and  gave  him  the  means 
to  travcL  Afler  visiting  Engl.ind,  It.ily,  Greece  and  Turkey, 
Schefer  returned  in  i8io  to  Muskau,  where  he  lived  in  vc.iy 
circumstances  and  with  abundant  leisure  for  his  literary  pursuits, 
until  his  death  on  the  i6lh  of  February  1S62.  Schefer  wrote  & 
large  nninber  of  short  storica  which  appealed  in  several  seiica. 
JVovdtot  is  «als.(  X825-1839);  ilTsns  ifsesBm  (4  vob.,  1831- 
1 9 J ;  LoMhchr  («  VOhL,  tflss);  KtdMt  Kimant  (6  vols.,  iSj6- 
i8j;).  The  hirtorieal  ntvid  Di$  GrSfin  Ulfdd  (3  vols.,  1834). 
and  the  piquant  satire,  Die  Sihyllt  vim  Mantua  (185;),  were 
publishetl  scijaraiely.  But  Schefer  is  IciS  known  for  his  tiuvtli 
which  are  lacking  in  plastic  r>uwcr  and  creative  imagination, 
than  for  a  volume  of  ch&rming  poems,  LcUnbrevier  (1834-1835). 
These,  owing  to  their  warmth  of  feeling  and  fascinating  descrip- 
tions of  the  beauties  of  nature,  at  once  cstabUshcd  his  fame  as 
a  poet.  This  vein,  in  close  imitation  of  his  friend  the  poet 
Richard  GcoR(  SpiUer  van  Baoenachfld,  known  under  the 
pseudonym  Bllas  WaMra  (189^1855),  be  foOowed  in  later  yean 
with  the  poems  VigSUm  (1843),  Der  WtUprUster  (i!^46),  and 
Hausrtden  (1869).  His  Hajis  in  Hellas  (Hambun;,  1.H53)  and 
Koran  drr  Lifhe  CILnmburg,  1855)  conl.iiu  with  their  ^oMIng 
descriptions  of  the  East,  original  (x)ctry  of  a  high  order. 

A  selection  of  Schefcr's  work*,  Aui^rxukl'.t  Wfrkr.  in  ii  voU., 
w.is  puhli-liid  ill  1(545  {jai  ed.,  1^57).   bit  J.  Srhmuit,  Gf.chukit 
,dfr  dftils.hrn  Li'.eratur  im  IQ.  Jahrhundert,  \i>l   ii.  ;  II.  Brrnning 
Lccpald  isihtJcT  and  L.  Cciger  in  DitkUr  ur.d  }'raum  (1^96). 

SCHEFFEL.  JOSEPH  VIKTOB  VON  (t8}&-i8£6),  German 
poet  aad  novelist,  was  bom  at  Karlsriihf  onthe  i6th  of  February 
1826.  His  fiithcr,  a  retired  major  In  the  Baden  army,  was  a 

civil  engineer  and  member  of  the  commission  for  regul.iiing  the 
course  of  the  Rhine;  his  mother,  nie  Josephine  Kr<<lercr,  the 
daughter  of  a  prosperous  tradesm;in  at  C)benidorf  on  the  Neck.^r, 
was  a  woman  of  great  intellectual  iHjwers  and  of  a  romantic 
disposition.  Young  Sthcfltl  was  educated  nt  the  lyccum  at 
Karlsruhe  and  afterwards  (1843-1^47)  at  the  universities  of 
Munich,  Heidelberg  and  Berlin.  After  passing  the  state  examina- 
tion  for  admiaaion  to  the  judicial  service,  he  graduated  dedsr 
jutis  and  for  tour  yean  (f84S-i8s>}  bdd  an  ^wisl  podtkn  at 
Sackingen.  Btaitthiewiotehbpocni  Ar  7>Mn^cllir«M»5lfiMi|M 
(i8;i),  a  romantic  and  humorous  tale  wMch  immediately 
gained  extracrd'iiary  popularity.  It  has  reached  more  than 
130  editions.  SthtfFcI  next  undertook  a  journey  to  Italy. 
Returning  home  in  1853  be  found  his  parents  more  than  ever 
anxious  that  he  should  continue  his  legal  career.  But  in  1S54, 
defective  eyesight  incapacitated  Jiiin;  he  quitttd  the  goverr.n:cnt 
service  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Heidelberg,  with  the  intention 
of  preparing  himself  for  a  post  on  the  teaching  staff  el  the 
univenity.  His  itudica  wen,  however,  interrupted  fay  eye- 
disease,  and  hi  scardi  4rf  health  he  praceedcd  to  Switaeriand  and 
took  up  his  abode  on  the  Lake  oi  Omstance,  and  eiaboratcd  the 
plan  of  his  famous  historical  romance  Ekkthard  (1837); 
(Eng.  trans,  by  S.  DchTs,  Leipzig,  1872).  The  tlrst  ideas  for 
this  work  he  Rot  from  the  SfonvmmUt  CfrntuKiai-.  It  gained 
popularity  hanily  inferior  to  that  of  ilic  Ttampdir  un  Satkittgm. 
Id  KfOi  ii  hod  rcacbetl  the  i7Qth  edition.  Scht  iM  next  returned 
to  Heidelberg,  and  published  Caudcamus,  Lirdcr  aa  dem  Engtrm 
utid  Weileren  (1868),  a  collection  of  joyous  and  btunorous  songs; 
the  matter  for  which  is  taken  partly  fiQOl  German  legends, 
partly  fnm  Mototioal  subjects.  In  theae  aongs  the  author 
shows  himself  the  nght-hearted  student,  a  friend  of  wine  and 
song;  and  their  succcsi  is  unexampled  in  German  literature 
and  encour.iRod  numerous  imitators.  For  two  years  (1857-1859) 
Sd.tiTil  was  custodian  of  the  library  of  Priiu  c  I'.pon  von  FUrsten- 
bergat  Doniiueschirpen.  but  givinfj  up  his  app<iintn,crit  in  1850. 
visited  Joseph  P'rerhcrr  von  I.avsbirg.  at  Mccrsburg  on  the 
Lake  ol  Constance,  stayed  for  a  while  ■with  the  grand  duke 
Charles  Aleiander  of  Saxc- Weimar  at  the  W&rtburg  in  Thuringia, 
then,  settUnc  at  Karlsruhe,  he  OMrried  in  1S64  Caroline  von 
llaiMn,  and.  in  1873,  iftlrcd  l»hii  VilU  SeduMe  near  RndoUidl 
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«B  the  lower  bk*  of  Canmnce.  On  the  oocanoo  of  his  jubflee 
(1870,  which  WW  odehntfld  all  over  Gcnniqrt  he  «iu  (nnted 
a  patcflt  of  berediUiy  nobility  by  the  gnad  dake  «f  Btdn. 
He  died  at  Karlsruhe  on  the  otii  of  April  1886. 

Hit  works,  other  than  those  already  mentioned,  are  Frau  Avenliurt. 
Liider  aiu  Hnnritk  von  Ojlerdintens  Zett  (1863);  Juniperta,  Gt- 
uhUkU  tinri  Krruifahrert  {iHttti);  Beripialmen  (1870);  Waldansam- 
ketl  (1880);  Der  Hetnt  it-n  .;,l.ur  (l8«i);  and  Huttdeo,  eme  aile  Ge- 
ukuhU  (18H4).  Volumes  uf  RmrtnliUT  (|8«7);  EpuUln  (\**)2): 
an  i  Bnfff  (1H98)  wi-rc  publi»hed  iKiMhiinii>u»Iy.  Schcffvl's  Gesiim- 
mtlU  Werht  have  been  published  in  six  volumes  (xqqj).  Cf.  also 
A.  RiihwiBMfc  Jtttfk  ViOor  mm  Stk»id  (1W7):  G.  Zemin,  Enn- 
wmmgiTmirimpk  ViOfr  «m  SchtfJ  (1U7);  J-  FmIm,  Sdufds 
Mm  mi  Di^km  (iMr)j  ^  KML'Sck^d  mud  miat  frau 
<i90t):  E.  BoOTcKef.  /.T.  «M»  SOugd  mt  BwuuBdm  (1906). 

SCHEFFER.  ART  (1795-1858),  Ficoch  painter  of  Dutch 

extraction,  wns  born  at  Dort  on  the  loth  of  February  179$.  After 
the  early  death  of  his  father,  a  poor  painter,  Ary  was  tr.Lcn  to 
Paris  and  placed  in  the  studio  ol  Ciufrin  by  his  mother,  a  woman 
of  grtv.l  energy  and  character.  The  moment  at  whk  h  Scheffer 
left  Gu£rin  coincided  with  the  oommenccincnt  of  the  Romantic 
movement.  He  had  little  tynpathy  with  the  directions  given 
to  |t  by  either  of  its  most  oonapknoa  icpceaentativea,  Si^Ion, 
Ddicraix  or  Gericault,  and  made  various  lentativt  efforts— 
«*  Gaston  dc  Fois  "  (1834), "  Suliot  Wonn  "  (iS37M>c(ore  he 
fottnd  Ms  own  path.  Innediatdy  after  the  eiUwtioB  of  the 
last-named  work  he  turned  to  Byron  and  Goethe,  selecting  from 
faust  a  lone  5*rics  of  subjects  which  had  an  extraordinary 
vogue.  Of  these,  we  may  mention  "  Margaret  at  her  Wheel  "; 
»  Faust  Doubling  ";  "  Margaret  at  the  Sabbat  "  Margaret 
Leaving  Church  ";  the  "  Garden  Walk  ";  and  lastly,  perhaps  the 
most  popular  of  all, "  Margaret  at  the  WcU."  The  two"  Mignons" 
appeared  in  1836;  and  "  Krinccsca  da  Rimini^"  which  b  on  the 
whole  Scbefier's  best  work,  beliSngs  to  the  same  period.  He  now 
turaed  tofd^tieu  aobjeeia:  "  Cfaibtvi  Gnaobtor  "  (tSgSi  was 
followed  by  "  Chiistus  Rrmunerator,"  "  The  Shepherds  Led  by  the 
Star  "  (1837),  "  The  Magi  Laying  Down  their  Crowns,"  "  Christ 
in  the  C.ir  U  n  of  Olives,"  "  Chriit  he.uing  his  Cross,"  "  Christ 
Interred  "  ( i8.;5\  "  Si  .•\ugustinc  and  Monica  "  ( 1S46) ,  after  which 
he  iLMScd  to  exhibit,  but,  shut  up  in  his  studio,  continued  to 
produce  much  which  was  first  seen  by  the  outer  world  after  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  .\rgcntetiil  on  the  15th  of  June  1858.' 
At  the  posthumous  exhibition  of  his  works  there  figured  the 
"  Sorrows  of  the  Earth."  and  the  "  Angel  Announcing  the  Re- 
iiiiwctioB,"  wbichhe  had  left  unfinished.  AmaQgathisntmienMs 
portraits  those  of  La  Fayette,  Biranger,  fJinailfliB  ud  Marie' 
Am^lie  were  the  most  noteworthy.  His  reputatjoa,aHlch  shaken 
by  thb  posthumous  exhibition,  was  further  tindennfned  by  the 
sale  of  the  Paturic  Gallery,  which  contained  many  of  his  most 
celebrated  achievements;  the  charm  and  facility  of  their  com- 
position could  not  save  the'ni  from  the  c'lin!:  mn.ition  provoked 
by  their  poor  and  earthy  colour  and  vapid  scntunct.t  Scheffer, 
who  married  the  widow  of  General  Baudrand.  wj.:,  only  made 
commander  of  the  LcgioB  of  Honour  in  i84^that  is,  after 
he  had  wfaoQjr  wtthdnran  fran  the  Salon.  Hit  hrather  Henri, 
bom  at  the  B«|iK  «a  the  sfth  of  Sqitember  1798,  was  alio  » 
fertile  painter. 

See  Vitct's  notice  (1861)  prefixed  to  Bineham's  publication  of 
work*  of  A.  Scheffer;  Etex,  Ary  Stktffer;  Mrs  Grote,  Ltfe  oj  A. 

SCHELANDRE,  JEAN  DE  (c.  1585-1635).  Seigneur  dc 
Saumazencs,  French  poet,  w.-is  bom  about  1585  near  \'crdun 
of  a  CaJvinist  family.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Paris 
and  then  joined  Turenne's  army  in  Holland,  where  be  gained 
rapid  advancement.  Ho  was  the  author  o(  a  tragedy,  Tyr  tt 
SU0II,  Ml  la  /unetkt  ommm  de  Bdear  et  MHiane,  publish^l  in 
i<o8  UBdar  Uw  anagram-name  DmucI  d'Aaebfam^  and  aqinnted 
with  namerons  changes  in  tM  ander  the  amhor's  own  name. 
In  deCar.'c  of  nil  rules  the  action  proceeds  alternately  at  Tyre, 
where  Belcar,  prince  of  Sidon,  is  a  prisimcr.  and  at  Sidon  where 
Leonte,  prince  of  Tvre.  i-,  :i  prisoner  and  pur^ues  his  pallant 
adventures.  The  play,  which  was  dividetl  into  two  days  and 
ten  acts,  h.id  .1  <  eniplicated  plot  and  contained  5000  lines.  It 
lequirod  an  immense  stafe  on  which  the  two  towns  should 


be  represented,  .with  a  field  between,  where  the  contests  sbodld 
take  place.  It  b  notewoitlqr  as  an  attempt  to  faitiodnce  the 

liberty  of  the  Spanish  and  English  drama  into  France,  thus 
anticipating  the  romantic  revolt  of  the  iglh  century.  It  has 
been  sug(;i^!i-il  that  Schclandre  was  directly  acquainted  with 
Shakespearian  drama  ,  but  of  this  there  is  no  direct  prt>of,  altho-jph 
he  apfwars  to  have  sf>ent  some-  time  in  r.npl.i.id  and  to  have  si:en 
James  I.  1  yr  ci  Sidon  is  reprinted  in  the  8lh  volume  of  the 
A  ncien  ThtAlre  frainais.  Schdandre  was  also  the  author  of  A 
Stuartide  (161 1),  and  of  I«j  Stpt  Excellent  Tratamc4$h  ptmitimet 
de  Saint  Piem  (1636).  He  pursued  his  militaiy  cancr  to  the 
eiKlcf  Us  life,  dying  at  SaumartocsiBlfasitomwooBdaiewhwd 
in  the  Gcnsaa  campaign  of  Loob  d'^iNmoa,  CanttUi  da  b 
Valette 

See  Ch.  Aaariloeau.  Jttn  d*  SAAMin  (I^aris.  1854). 

SCHELDT  (Fr.  Escaul,  Flcm.  Schtldt),  a  river  rising  near 

Catelet  in  France,  entering  Belgium  near  Bleharies  in  Hainaot, 
and  flowing  p,i-st  Toumai,  Ouilenarde,  CJhcnt  and  Termonde 
till  it  reaches  Antwerp.  Some  distance  below  Antwerp,  in  front 
of  the  island  Bc\'eland,  where  the  river  divides  into  two  channeb) 
req)ectively  north  and  south  of  the  island,  both  banks  bdMV 
to  Holland.  Of  the  two  fhannfia  named,  the  aoothani,  wUch 
reaches  the  sea  at  flashing,  is  the  more  important  and  is  used 
for  oocan  commeree.  The  Scheldt  has  a  length  of  250  m.,  of 
which,  by  a  skilful  arranpcnicnt  of  locks,  not  less  than  J07  m.  are 
navigable.  The  princifuil  tributaries  arc  the  Lys  and  the  Dcnder. 
By  the  treaty  of  Munster  in  1648  the  Dutch  obtained  the  right 
to  close  the  Scheldt  to  navigation,  and  they  clung  tenaciously 
to  it  for  over  two  centuries.  In  iSjg  on  the  hnal  dissolution  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  Holland  gave  definite  fans 
to  this  right  bjr  fiaiBf  the  toD.  and  by  obtaining  the  assent  of  tha 
powen  to  the  anangemcnt  whlA  fcttend  the  trade  of  Antwop^ 
In  1863  after  long  negotlatiQias  Bdsfnu  bou^t  up  this  ri^it— 
each  of  the  powers  interested  fn  the  trade  contributbg  its  quota— 
and  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  was  then  declared  free. 

SCHELER.  JEAN  AUGDSTB  ULRIC  (1810-1890),  Belgian 
philologist,  was  born  at  Ebnat,  Switzerland,  in  i8io.  His 
father,  a  German,  was  chaplain  to  King  Leopold  I.  of  Bel>:iu;;i, 
and  Jean  Scbeler,  after  studying  at  Boim  and  Munich,  became 
King's  Ubrarfan  and  professor  at  the  Brussels  Free  University. 
His  investigations  in  Romance  phSoiocy  earned  him  a  wide 
reputation.   He  died  at  Ixdles,  n«%lMm^  (n  1890. 

The  mrnit  important  of  his  nutnerous  philological  works  are: 
Mtmoire  sur  /<i  ecr.tuiauon  franiaiit  ccnsidhtt  sous  U  rapport 
li^-mohfi'l^if  (BrusveU,  1847),  Ou'.icnnaire  (filymologu  franfaise 
daprislfs  riTuilJli  de  la  u-.i-r.ir  m  .Urrr  (Bnis«:U,  1862),  tJudt  sur 
ta  troniformatton  frarnaae  lUs  tnols  lattns  (Ghent,  1869).  He  also 
edited  the  fourth  etlition  of  Dicx's  EtwrnmoiUfhei  Wtrttrbuth  der 
Tomaniicken  Spraektn  (Bonn,  iSTfl),  and  completed GrandKagnage  * 
Dutionnaire  ilymolo[ique  de  la  lantue  vaUonne  (Loux-ain,  iSSo). 
H'.-  also  published  several  criticil  editions  of  middle  age*  texts, 
includin;;  one  of  P^^^tftde  Frcnssart  (Mnnijit*,  1 870-1874), asn 
a  monograph  .Vj-r  •  ur  de  l\ifx'!rf  uunt  P  wrr  H  /{mMS  (MUmd^ 
1845),  which  was  tr  in-l.ued  into  (".crnian  and  English. 

SCHELLINO.  FRIEORICH  WILHELM  JOSEPH  VON  (i?;^* 
1854).  German  phikMMpher,  wa»  haoi  on  the  aTth  of  Uumf 
vns  at  Leonbets,  a  small  tMm  of  Wamcmbcfg.  He  was 
educated  at  the  cloister  school  of  Bchenhauaen,  near  Tfibingen. 
where  his  father,  an  able  Orientalist,  was  chaplain  and  professor, 
and  at  the  theological  si'niinary  at  Tiibingen,  which  he  was 
specially  allowed  to  enter  \n  hen  he  was  thri'r  years  under  the 
prescribed  age.  Among  his  (elder)  contemporaries  were  Hegel 
and  Hdlderlin.  In  1792  he  graduated  in  the  pliilosophical  faculty. 
In  1793  he  contributed  to  Paulus's  Mtmordbilitn  a  paper  *'  Cher 
Mythus,  hist'oriscbe  Sagen,  und  PUtosopbcae  ds  iltcstco 
WeU";  and  hi  I79S  hb  theris  for  Us  thedogleal  depw  via 
Ik  MmtkM  P«tittinanm  •pitkltrum  rmrndalore.  Meanwhile 
a  midt  more  important  inffuence  had  begun  to  operate  on  him, 
arising  out  of  his  study  of  Kant  and  l  it  bie.  The  Rcrirv 
of  A I  !ir ::.!.■»: us  and  the  tractate  On  Ihr  Suti.  n  cj  Wisitn- 
schiflu'rhrr  found  in  his  mind  most  fruitful  suil.  With  character- 
istic zeal  and  imfx-tuosity  SchcUing  had  no  sooner  grasped  the 
le  uling  ideas  of  Fichfe's  amended  form  of  the  critical  philosophy 
tbaaheput  together  hisinprriaions  of  it  in  h»  t^^rft*  if  ^jgfitAtaii 
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eiiur  Form  drr  Pktlosophie  iihrrkaupt  (l  7(mV  There  was  nothing 
OifliBal  in  the  trcatmcni,  but  i:  shmu  l  sm  h  i"jucr  of  apprcciai- 
ing  the  new  ideas  oi  the  Ftchtcan  method  that  it  was  bailed 
«kh  cordial  recocniiioa  by  Fkhte  himadf,  and  aave  the  author 
ioHBeduUely  a  pUce  in  popultr  dliBBtkm  a*  u  ihe  foremost 
TaakofeiiAiBgplukMophicalwritefS.  The  more  dabonte  work, 
¥om  iA  tto  iVtecto  i»  PMhtapUe^  tdirMirdaM  UMmtft 
w  ■wicWfhn  WUstit  (1795).  whkh.  stm  icmaiaiBf  withb 
tteBnitt^  the  Fichtcan  idc-albm,  however,  exhihiU  nunistak- 
able  traces  of  a  tendency  to  give  the  Fichlcan  nethod  a  more 
obji-v'.ivc  ap;>lkau<>n.  and  to  unalgaiBat*  vith  H  %iiaota's 
more  realistic  view  of  things. 

After  two  years  as  tutor  to  two  youths  of  noble  family.  SthelliiiR 
was  called  as  extraordinary  professor  of  philoMfiby  to  Jena 
in  midsummer  1798.  He  had  already  contribiitMl  lltklcs  and 
icviem  to  Uw  Jtmrmi  of  Fichta  and  NiethaaMMr,  and  had 
thiowii  himadf  with  aD  Ma  nativB  inpetuaaity  fato  the  atody 
of  physical  and  medical  science  From  1796  date  the  Britjt 
aher  Dofmalismus  und  Kritkismus,  an  admirably  written 
critique  of  the  ultimate  issues  of  the  K.iniun  .lyslcm;  from 
1797  the  cswy  entitled  AV;«'  DcJudU'it  da  Salitrrechls,  whicli 
to  some  extent  antitipated  Fichtc's  trealnicKl  in  the  Grundlr.gr 
dii  XdlurreckSi,  publiihcd  in  1796,  but  not  before  Schelling's 
essay  had  been  received  by  the  editors  of  the  Journal.*  His 
Mudica  of  physical  Kienoe  bore  npid  fruit  in  the  Ideen  tm  tiiur 
FkOosopkk itr  Nakir  Um)* <ad  tha  tnttiie  Vmdir  Wdlsuk 
(1798). 

The  philosophical  fcnown  «(  Jena  teadhed  ks  odnhttting 
poiat  during  the  years  (1798-1803)  of  SchcUing's  residence 
there.  Hi»  intellectual  sympathies  united  him  closely  w'th 
some  of  the  most  active  lilcrary  tcrulcncics  of  the  time.  Wiih 
Goethe,  who  viewcti  with  interest  .ind  appreciation  the  poetical 
fashion  of  treating  f.ict  char.~.{ li  •  ii  of  iht-  SG'.urphiknopkie, 
be  continued  on  excellent  terms,  while  on  (he  oihir  har.e!  he  was 
aepdlad  bgr  Scliiller's  less  expansive  disposition,  .^nd  f.iiled  alto- 
petlier  to  uaderstand  the  lofty  ethical  idealism  that  animated  his 
worlk  Ha  quickly  became  the  aduio«iBd(ed  leader  of  the 
Koiantic  i^ool  whoae  inpctuova  Ettcatcwa  had  hagaa  to 
tfaaof  thacoldabatnctloiiaof  Fldite.  In  Schdiins,  csaentidly 
a  seU-coosdous  genius,  eager  and  rash,  yet  with  undeniable 
power,  they  hailed  a  personality  of  the  true  Romantic  type. 
With  August  Wilhclm  Schlegel  and  hi>  gifted  wife  Caroline, 
herself  the  embodiment  of  the  Koniantic  spirit,  Schelling's 
leUtions  were  of  the  most  intimate  tind,  and  a  marriage  l>etwrt  n 
Schelliag  and  Caroline's  young  daughter,  Augustc  Bohmer, 
vas  vagudy  contemplated  by  both.  Auguste's  death  in  1800 
(due  Mftly  to  ScbdUng'a  rash  confidence  m  his  medical  know- 
ledge) dmrSdidling  and  Cardine  together,  and  Schlegel  having 
icnoved  to  Bcdin,  a  dhmrca  ini»  appaientiy  with  his  consent, 
arranged.  On  the  md  of  June  1803  SchdHng  and  Caroline 
T.iTc  married,  and  with  the  marriage  Schdiinifa  life  M  Jena 
came  to  an  end.  It  was  lull  time,  for  Schdiing's  undoubtedly 
overweening  self-confidence  had  invoKcid  liim  in  a  series  of 
disputes  and  quarrels  at  Jena,  the  details  of  which  arc  important 
only  a.s  illustrations  of  the  evil  qualities  in  Schcflin^a  nature 
which  ddace  much  of  hii  philosophic  work. 

FkOB  September  i.hoj  until  .\pril  1&06  Schclling  was  professor 
at  tbc  new  tnjvetiity  of  Wiinbuig.  This  period  was  marked 
bjr  eonaidenMe  dtangea  in  Ua  viewa  and  by  the  find  bfcach  on 
the  one  hand  with  Fichte  and  on  the  other  hand  with  Hcgd.  In 
WOrxhurg  Schelling  had  had  many  enemies.  Hccmbroikd  himself 
with  h'-v  cr.!KafMrs  and  al.so  with  the  government.  In  .Mai.ich, 
to  which  he  removed  in  he  found  a  quiet  residence.  :\ 

position  as  state  official,  .-xt  I'lrst  as  associate  of  the  academy 
of  sdcoces  and  secretary  of  the  academy  of  arts,  afterwards 
as  aecretaiy  of  the  philosophical  section  of  the  academy  of 
Kieneis,  gave  him  ease  and  leisure.  Without  resigning  his 
eOdal  pedthm  he  ieetwad  lor  a  abort  tbaa  at  Stnttgait,  and 

'  Thf  rT*view»  of  current  philrxophical  literature  were  afterwards 
coUctitcd,  and  edited  under  tnetille  "  Abhandlungen sur  Erlautcrung 
dr«  I<ieali«mui  der  WiiMasehaltsldiia "  hi  SchdKng'a  PMias. 
Stkr^ftem,  \U.  i.  (l»09}. 


during  seven  years  at  ErI.mgen  (iS;o-i8j7).  In  1809  Caroline 
died,  and  three  years  later  Schclling  married  one  of  her  closest 
friends,  I'aulinc  Cotter,  in  whom  he  found  a  faithful  companion. 

During  the  long  stay  at  .Munich  (llofr-t84l)  Schelling's 
literary  activity  seemed  gradually  to  COme  to  a  atandatilL 
The  "  Aphorisms  on  NatuiphikiKi^iia  **  contained  in  tlie 
JakrhtUhtr  itr  Maikbt  9b  Wi$muckafi  (1806-1808)  are  for  the 
neat  part  eitncta from  the  Wflreburg  lectures;  and  the  Dtnkmat 
der  Sckrifl  von  dtn  gMtlkken  Din^ni  da  Hirrv.  JuCohi  w.iS 
drawn  forth  by  the  special  incident  of  JacoSi  work.  The  luily 
writing  of  significance  Ls  the  "  l'hilo>.)p!iiM:hc  UnlersuchunKrn 
tiber  das  Wescn  der  menschlichcn  Frciheit,"  which  appeared 
in  the  l'ki!i  u>pl;is(hf  Sthriflen,  vol.  i.  (1809),  and  which  carries 
out,  with  increasing  tendency  to  mysticism,  the  thoughts  of 
the  previous  work,  PhUosophie  und  Rdiiion.  In  1815  appeared 
the  tract  Vbir  dk  CtUktikmMmSamolkrakt,  osienaiMy  a  portion 
of  a  gnat  wedt,  ait  iKdldfar.  frequently  announced  aa  ready  for 
publication,  of  which  no  great  part  was  ever  written.  Probably 
it  was  the  overpowering  strength  and  influence  of  the  Hegelian 
svsTm  th-'sl  constr.iincil  SchcllinR  to  so  long  a  silence,  for  it 
was  only  in  1^34,  after  the  ilcath  of  H<gcl,  that,  in  a  preface  to 
a  translation  by  H.  Beckers  of  a  work  by  Cousin,  hr  ^avc  puhlic 
utterance  to  the  antagonism  in  which  he  stood  to  the  Hegelian 
and  to  his  own  earlier  conceptions  of  philosophy.  The  antagon* 
ism  certainly  was  not  then  a  new  fact;  the  Erlangen  lectures  on 
the  IlistOiy  of  phihMOphy  (Silmml.  U  erke,  x.  124-115)  of  183a 

ezprcaatlieaame  fa  a  pointed  fashion,  and  ScheUinghadabca4y 
begun  the  treatment  of  mjrthology  and  religion  wMdi  in  Ids  view 

constituted  the  true  positive  complement  to  the  negative  of 
logical  or  speculative  philosophy.  Public  attention  was  powcr- 
fiiMy  .'.ttracted  by  these  vague  hints  of  a  new  system  which 
pronu><  d  something  more  positive,  as  regards  rrli};ion  in  parti- 
cular, than  the  apparent  rc^uUs  of  lligcl's  leaching.  For  the 
appearance  of  the  critical  writings  of  Strauss,  Feuerbach  and 
Bauer,  and  the  evident  disunion  in  the  Hegelian  school  itself 
had  alienated  the  sympathies  of  many  from  the  then  dominant 
philosophy.  In  Berlin  particularly,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Hrgrliina>  the  dedre  fouiid  expression  to  obtain  officially  from 
Schdlfaig  a  treatment  ti  the  new  system  which  he  was  undcretooJ 
to  have  in  reserve.  The  realization  of  the  desire  did  not  come 
about  tin  1841,  when  the  appointment  of  SchelUng  as  Prussian 
privy  councillor  ami  member  of  the  Berlin  .Vcadcmy,  gave  him 
the  right,  a  right  he  was  requested  to  e.xercisc,  to  deliver  lectures 
in  the  university.  The  opening  lecture  of  his  course  was  lislenei^ 
to  by  a  Lirge  and  appreciative  audience.  The  enmity  of  his  old 
foe,  II.  E.G.  Paulus,  sharpened  by  SchdHnifa  apparent  success^ 
led  to  the  surreptitious  publication  of  a  verbatim  report  of  the 
leetuca  on  the  philosophy  of  revelation,  and,  as  SclidBng  did 
not  succeed  fa  obtaining  kgd  condemnation  andsuppicarionot 
this  piracy,  he  fa  184s  ceased  the  deKveiy  of  any  pubw  counes. 
No  authentic  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  new  positive 
philosophy  was  obtained  till  after  his  death  (at  Bad  Rogaz,  on  the 
joth  of  August  1.S5.J),  when  his  sons  began  tin-  issue  of  liis 
collected  writin;:*  v.  ith  the  four  volumes  <if  Berlin  lectures: 
vol.  i.  /»;.'?( i;,/:.'M  to  Ike  Philaofihy  of  Slytlwlcgy  (1856);  ii. 
Philosofky  of  MyAdegy  (18^7);  iii.  and  iv.  Phileiopky  oj 
RmhUoH  O858). 

Phitosop1iy.—\\'h:itc\  cT  judf  menl  one  may  form  of  the  totd  worth 

of  SchelUng  as  i>liitoso|)!i<'r.  hit  place  in  the  history  of  that  important 
movement  called  gcncrallv  German  philosophy  is  unmi«taka!ito  and 
asvured.  It  hapfXTid  to  him,  ashe  llim*e|l  ctainved,  to  turn  a  page 
in  the  history  of  thi>u;ht.  an<l  one  cannot  ignore  the  actual  a'U  .mre 
uixjn  hi»  predc-i  I  ■  or  .li  hicvid  by  him  or  the  brilliant  (iti:',ii\  of 
tlip  Kenius  by  which  that  achievement  was  acromplishct).  ()n  the 
other  haml  he  nowhere  succeed*  in  att.iinitu;  to  a  l  omplcte  !.rirntific 
ty.item.  i  lis  philosophical  writingit  arc  ihp  suer<-iisivv  manifestations 
01  a  restless  aigUy  cndoind  spvit,  striving  unsuccessfully  after  a 
•oUilion  of  its  own  problems.  Such  unity  as  they  posicis  is  a  unity 
of  tendency  and  endcav-our;  in  some  respects  the  final  form  they 
aMunted  it  the  least  wlisfaetory.  Hence  it  ha»  come  about  that 
Schelling  remain*  for  (he  philo-j>r,h!c  stvjdcnt  but  a  moment  •>( 
historiod  value  in  the  d<  vr|.j;i:ii,  :it  ot  thoncht,  ami  that  his  vkorl.<i 
ha%t  for  the  most  part  ceased  now  to  have  more  tlian  historic 
interest. 

It  i«  not  unfair  to  connect  the  apparent  failings  of  ScheHiag^ 
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phllo*ophii:ing  with  thf  very  natiii*  of  the  thinktr  *n<l  with  the 
historical  arci^lfnt!;  of  his  career  In  Hi's  early  writing!.,  (or  example, 
mori!  pin ii  iil.irly  thfisi'  nuking  up  iWuiirphilosophi/- .  one  hn<l»  in 
painful  jlj,jn  i.in.c  <.:<■  c\ nicnri-s  of  h.iv.ily  iic'iuirctl  knowledge, 
impatience  o(  the  lurd  Ubour  of  minute  thought,  ovcr-con6(Jenc« 
in  tlw  foCM  «(  individiial  jauum,  and  detiK  imunUMously  to 
pnaeM  even  in  ciwlcft  binioii  the  newcat  idea  that  hu  dawned 
upon  the  thinker.  Schrllin^  wa«  pcematurely  thrust  into  the 
pofition  ol  a  foremost  productive  thinlcer;  and  when  the  lenKthcncd 
pcrio<1  of  quiet  meditation  was  at  last  forced  upon  hitn  there  un- 
lurt.jii  It.  I,  I, IV  1-  I  itv  him  a  system  which  achieved  wh.it  had  liiinly 
been  involved  in  hu>  ardent  and  impetuous  doircs.  It  i»  not  povubic 
to  acauil  Schelling  ol  a  certain  cusingcnuoumea*  in  rrjtard  to  the 
Hcgehan  philosophy;  and  if  we  claim  lor  him  perfect  disinterested- 
MM  of  view  we  muit  accuse  him  of  deficient  in-Mghl. 

At  all  ataies  of  hi«  thought  he  catted  to  his  aid  the  form*  of  some 
other  s>-»tem.  Thus  Fichie,  Spinoz.n,  Jjkoti  Bochmc  and  the 
M  vMifs,  and  finally,  the  ^iv.u  ( .n  <  V.  durilc..  r ,  usth  their  .S'copla tonic, 
C>no>(ic.  and  ShuListic  coninn. ntalnrs,  i;i\e  rc«p<xtivcly  colourine 
to  fxirticuliir  •ork'i,  Bui  Sthellitu;  ili;!  ri-tt  mon  ly  borrow,  he  h.ni 
Kcnuinc  phikMophk:  spirit  and  no  sm.ill  measure  ot  philosophic 
wii|)H.  and  niuer  all  the  difleicace*  of  exposition  whicli  MCfli  to 
caMtttttti  to  many  diffetinK  qntems,  there  is  one  and  the  Mine 
pUhMOphic  effort  and  spirit.  Bui  what  Schelling  did  want  was 
power  to  work  out  hi«  ideas  ntcthodically.  Hence  he  could  only  find 
exprrssion  for  himst'If  in  form<i  of  thin  or  that  earlier  philosophy, 
and  heme  to)  the  fre<juent  fornilo^ne^s  of  his  own  thi.ui^ht,  the 
tendency  to  relapse  into  mere  impatient  dctpdir  of  ever  hndiug  an 
adequate  vehicle  for  transmitting  thought.  It  is  fair  in  dealing 
with  Schellini^'s  development  to  take  into  account  the  iitdicatioiis 
of  his  own  opinion  regarding  its  more  signl&BMtt  Biomenta.  In  his 
own  view  the  turning  (xjinti  *oem  to  have  been— (l)  the  transition 
from  I-'ichte's  methixl  to  the  more  obje-ctive  conception  of  nature — 
the  advance,  in  oiher  wordN.  to  N'llurphiU'sof  htf  ■  (j)  the  definite 
formulation  of  that  whirh  implicitly,  as  Schelling  claims,  was  in- 
voJ\'cd  in  the  idea  of  XtUurpktlosophu,  viz.  the  thought  ol  the 
identical,  indiflcrent,  absolute  substratum  of  both  nature  and  spirit, 
the  advaacc  to  IdrntitAttphiioMpkit;  (3)  the  opposition  ol  negative 
awi  poiitive  philosophy,  an  opjiocitioo  which  u  the  theme  of  the 
BoUa  lectures,  thousn  its  germs  tnav  be  traced  bock  to  1804. 
Only  what  falls  under  tnr  first  and  second  of  the  division*  so  Indicated 
can  be  said  to  have  di'<rharge<l  a  fiinrti.v.i  in  developing  philosophy; 
only  so  much  con-titutc*  Sthell' -      il  i"-o|ihy  pri>|«T. 

I.  SalurpkUoiopku. — The  Kichican  mclluKJ  had  striven  to  exhibit 
the  whole  structure  of  reality  as  the  nccecaary  implication  of  self- 
Gonaciousneta.  The  fundamental  features  of  knowledge,  whether 
aa  activity  or  •*  sum  of  apprehended  fact,  and  of  conduct  had  been 
dfdWTfd  as  dements  necessary  in  the  attainment  of  self-consrious- 
acWa  FWltean  idealism  therefore  at  onrc  stood  out  necalivelv.  ns 
abolllhini  the  dogmatic  conreplum  of  the  tuo  real  uoilds.  subject 
■nd  object,  by  whose  interaction  cognition  and  practice  arise,  and  as 
amending  the  eritir.il  i  K  .\  uhich  retained  with  dangerous  caution 
too  many  fragments  of  dogmatism;  positively,  as  insisting  on  the 
nnity  of  philoeophical  interpretation  and  as  supplying  a  k^  to  the 
form  or  method  by  which  a  completed  philosophic  system  might  be 
eomtfiKted.  But  the  Fichtean  tctrhing  appeared  on  the  one  hand 
to  identify  too  closely  the  ultimate  ground  of^the  universe  of  ratioital 
conception  with  the  finite,  individual  spirit,  and  on  the  other  hand 
to  endanger  the  rralily  of  the  ftorl  i  <j1  n.uiire  by  n  virditig  il  i<ki 
much  after  the  fashion  of  subjective  idealism,  as  mere  moment, 
though  nccesaiuted,  in  the  existence  of  the  finite  thinking  mind. 
It  was  alffloet  a  natural  consequenoa  that  Fichte  never  niocecded 
in  ametawMitinii  with  hb  own  system  aewhedc  view  of  nature 
to  whicli  the  JtnW*  ef  Judtment  had  pointed  as  an  csMnml  eon- 

ponent  in  anv  complete  phihxophy. 

From  t  il  hie's  [»sition  Schellins  started.  From  Firhtc  htdtitved 
the  ideal  of  a  completed  whole  of  philosophic  conception  and  also 
the  formal  nifthol  to  which  for  the  most  part  he  continued  true. 
The  earliest  wtituig*  tended  gradually  towards  the  first  important 
advance.  Nature  must  not  be  conceived  as  merely  abstract  limit 
to  the  infinite  'ktriving  of  spirit,  as  a  mere  scries  of  necessary  thoughts 
for  mind.  It  must  be  that  and  more  than  that.  It  must  have  reality 
for  itself,  a  rwlity  which  stands  in  no  contlict  with  its  ideal  character, 
a  nrality  the  inner  structure  of  which  is  ideal,  a  rralily  the  root  and 
spring  of  which  isspirit.  N.itiire  as  the  vt;m  of  th.it  which  is  ob- 
jective, intelligence  as  the  complex  of  all  the  acliviiies  nt.^king  up 
•eU-eonsciousnese,  appear  thus  as  equally  real,  as  alike  exhibiiing 
ideal  structure,  as  parallel  with  one  another.  The  philosophy  01 
nature  and  iranvendental  philoeophy  arc  the  tiro  complementary 
portions  of  philosophy  as  a  whole. 

Animated  «'ith  this  new  conception  Schelling  made  his  hurried 
rush  to  Nalurpkilnsophie,  and  with  the  aid  of  Kant  and  of  frag- 
mentary knon le'lirf  of  contemporary  srirntific  movements,  threw 
off  in  nuick  <i  'i  iui  ihe  lirm.  the  WrltfrtU,  and  the  Enler 
Entwurj.  NalurplnltimpliU  has  had  scant  mercy  at  the  hands  of 
modem  science.  Schelling  had  neither  Iho  trwuth  of  thfaiUng  nor 
the  acquired  knowledee  necessary  to  hold  the  batanoe  between  the 
abstract  treatment  of  cosmologital  notions  and  the  concrete  re- 
searches of  special  science.  His  efforts  after  a  coastrtKtion  of  natural 
taality  an  bod  in  tbcnuclvcs,  and  gave  rise  to  weerieome  and  uwlse* 


hysiral  speculation.  Yet  it  would  he  i:nju»t  to  ignore  the  many 
nlliant  and  sometimes  val  j.ibte  thciuijhts  that  arc  scattered  thrctujh- 
out  the  writings  on  NuturP'hthwrphtf — tli>)U,;hts  to  which  Schelling 
himself  is  but  U".  (rniuently  untrue  Regarded  merely  as  a  criticism 
of  the  notions  with  which  scieniitic  interpretation  proceeds,  these 
writings  ha«t  atill  importance.and  miibt  hat«  achieved  moic  iwd 
t  bey  been  untunled  by  the  tendency  to  nasty,  ill.coniidei«l.  a  pfM 
anticipations  of  nature. 

Nature,  as  having  reality  for  itself,  forms  one  completed  whole. 
Its  manifoldness  is  not  then  to  be  taken  as  excluding  its  funda- 
ment.il  unil\ ;  the  divisions  which  our  ordinary  perception  and 
thought  introduce  into  it  have  not  absolute  validity,  but  are  to  be 
interpreted  as  the  outcome  of  the  single  formative  eneray  or  complex 
of  forces  which  is  the  inner  aspect,  t  be  soul  of  nature  inis  we  are  in 
a  position  to  apprehend  and  constructively  to  cdliUt  to  ourselves 
in  the  sucnasivc  forms  which  its  development  ■wumei,  for  il  is  the 
same  spirit,  though  unconscious,  ol  which  we  become  aware  in  self- 
consciousness.  It  is  the  realization  of  spirit.  Nor  is  the  variety  of 
its  forms  imposed  up<in  it  fr;im  without;  there  is  neither  external 
teleology  in  nature,  nor  mechanism  in  the  narrower  sen;*.  Nature 
is  a  whole  and  forms  itself;  within  its  range  we  are  to  look  loc  no 
other  than  nainral  explanations.  Theiiincnmiaf  Nthtr^Mamflut 
is  to  exhibit  the  Meal  as  springing  from  tM  nal.  net  to  deiuBe 
real  from  the  ideal.  The  incessant  change  whidi  iinciitnu  bringt 
before  us,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  thought  01  niA^  In  pr^ 
ductive  force  of  tv,)ture,  leads  to  the  all-irnportant  Conception  olthe 
duality,  the  [K.lar  op;xjsition  through  which  nature  expreMt-v  'iscU 
in  its  varied  prculutts.  The  dynamical  scries  of  stages  in  nature, 
the  forms  in  which  the  ideal  structure  of  nature  is  realized,  are 
matter,  as  the  cfiuilibi^um  of  the  fundamental  expansisT  and  coo- 
tractive  forces;  light,  with  its  subordinate  processes— magnctiain, 
electricity,  anil  cnrmical  action;  organism,  with  its  component 
phavs  of  reproduction,  irritability  and  sensibility.' 

Ju^I  n'.  nature  exhibits  to  u*  the  K-rics  of  dynamical  stapes  of 
processes  by  which  spirit  struggles  towards  consciousrvcss  of  itx-If, 
so  the  world  of  inl<  llrci  nce  and  praciiic,  the  world  of  mind,  exhibits 
the  scries  of  stages  through  which  tcU-consciousncss  with  its  inevit- 
able oppoeitions  and  reconciliations  tievetops  in  it*  idtal  lean. 
The  theoittfcal  side  of  inner  nature  in  iu  successive  grades  fnNn 
sensation  to  the  hiohest  form  of  spirit,  the  abstracting  reason  whidh 
emphasizes  the  difference  of  subiective  and  objective,  leaves  an 
unsolved  problem  which  receives  satisfaction  only  in  the  practical, 
the  individuali/ing  activity.  The  practical,  again,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  theoretical,  forces  on  the  quctlion  of  the  recon- 
ciliation txrtwcen  the  free  conscious  organization  of  thought  and  the 
apparently  necessitated  and  unconscious  mechanism  of  the  objective 
woHd.  In  the  notion  of  a  teleolo^ical  connexion  and  in  that  wliiril 
for  spirit  is  its  subjective  expression,  viz.  art  and  gcniuSi  the  fttl^ 
jectivc  and  objective  find  their  point  of  union. 

i.  Nature  and  spirit.  Niiturpktlosopkif  and  Transctndentelpkilo- 
sophit,  thus  stand  as  two  relatively  complete,  but  complementary 
parts  of  the  whole.  It  was  impossible  for  Schelling.  the  animating 
principle  of  whoee  thought  was  ever  the  reconciliation  of  diflercncvs, 
not  to  take  and  to  taJte  speedily  the  step  towards  the  cooceptioa  of 
the  uniting  bub  of  which  naliire  and  spirit  are  manifestatioM. 
forms,  or  consequences.  For  this  common  basis,  however,  he  did 
not  surcped  at  first  in  finding  any  other  than  the  morrlv  neeative 
exprc^-ion  of  i'lflilTercnce.  The  identity,  the  absolute,  »  hich  undcriay 
all  .litti  ri  Tire.  .ill  th.^  relative,  is  to  Ix^  characterizcl  simply  as  «irii(riim, 
as  absolute  unditlcrcntiated  self-equivalence.  It  lay  in  the  very 
nature  of  thia  tinnifht  that  SoinMa  should  now  oner  hinscif  to 
Schelling  as  the  tbinxer  whose  form  of  presentation  came  ncamt  to 
his  new  problem.  The  DariUtlung  metnes  Systems,  and  the  BOfS 
expanded  and  more  careful  treatment  contained  in  the  lectures  On 
.^ytU-m  drr  ^rm'tmlen  Philoiopkii  ur.d  der  S'llurphilasophU  iMtesM- 
df'f  i;\ven  in  \\  urzburg,  |8^'4  (iiublished  in  the  ScmmUicht  Werkt, 
vol.  vi.  pp.  131-5*6),  arc  thoroughly  Spinozistic  in  form,  and  to  a 
large  extent  in  substance.  They  are  not  without  value,  indeed,  as 
extended  commentary  on  Spinoza.  With  all  his  efforts,  Schelling 
docs  not  succeed  in  Bringing  his  coimplbns  o(  ruture  and  saint 
into  any  vital  connexion  with  the  pnmal  identity,  the  afaeoiiMa 
indiffeu-nc-  of  rea^Hi.  No  true  solution  could  be  achieved  by  resort 
to  the  ir.ere  abs<  ii.  >•  of  iii-.tinguishing,  ditfcrencir.g  fe  ature.  The 
ab-ibiie  was  left  with  no  other  function  than  th.ii  of  temovine  all 
thi  diiferi  nces  on  which  thought  turns.  The  criticisms  of  Fichte, 
and  more  particularly  of  Hegel  (in  the  "  V'orrcdc  "  to  the  /'Adao- 
mrmlogm  4t$  Griito).  poiat  to  the  fatal  defect  in  the  conception  «f 
the  absolttle  aa  mere  featnretesa  identity. 

3.  Along  two  distinct  liac*  Schelling  is  to  be  found  in  all  bb 
later  writings  striving  to  amend  the  conception,  to  which  he  re- 
mained true,  of  absoUite  reason  as  the  ultimate  ground  of  reality. 
It  was  necessarv'j  in  the  fir^t  pi  ice,  to  cive  to  this  abvjbite  a  ikjr- 
actfr,  to  make  of  it  something  more  th  ui  empty  samcr.c*^;  it  was 
necessary,  in  the  second  place,  to  clcir  up  in  s-jmc  way  the  rvlatioo 
in  which  the  actuality  or  apparent  actuality  uf  nature  and  spirit 

■The  briefest  and  best  account  in  Schelling  himself  of  iVaiar» 
pkihutpkte  is  that  containe<l  in  the  Einleilunf  tu  dem  ErsteM Bultnuf 
\S.W,  lii.).  A  full  and  lucid  >tati:racnt  of  NaiurpkUoiopldt  1^  ^hltt 
given  by  K.  Fischer  in  bis  Cuck.  d.  m.  PkU.,  vi.  4S)49a. 
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to  tht  ultirMte  ml.  Schelling  had  atmidv  (in  lh«  SyHem 
4*f  ('I.  Pkil  )  brgun  to  endeavour  after  an  amalgamation  of  the 
Spino2i»tic  conception  of  substance  with  the  Platonic  view  d  an 
ioeai  realm,  and  to  6nd  therein  the  meant  of  enriching  the  bareness 
of  absolute  reason.  In  Bruno,  and  in  I'htSos.  u.  R/ltfon,  the  tame 
thouKhl  iindt  exprcuion.  In  the  realm  of  ic!ca«  the  abwiute  find-t 
itidC  has  its  own  nature  over  against  it  srU  a?  ol'jM  ovtr  .ig  iin^t 
■ubjcctivc,  sod  thus  is  in  the  way  of  overcoming  its  at>Mr.iaiii 
flf  bcoooHOg  concRte.  ThiaconceptionofadilTcrence,  erf  an  internal 
•cruet urc  in  tke  sbtoMc.  Cwi*  not  lew  obscure  exprcMton* 

in  the  mystical  coatlfbotians  of  the  XtciutklUht  Frriluit  and  in  the 
scholastic  speculatioilt  of  the  Berlin  lectures  on  mythology.  At 
the  Mme  time  it  connects  itwll  »ith  the  second  problem,  how  to 
attain  in  cunjum  tion  with  the  ab->tractly  ratioruil  character  of  th« 
absolute  an  explanation  of  actuality.  Things — nature  and  spirit — 
have  as  actual  bcinc.  Thev  exist  not  merely  as  logical  consequence 
or  dtvelopmtnt  ct  the  alMolutc,  but  have  a  stubbornness  of  being  in 
them,  an  antagonistic  feature  which  in  all  titne*  philosoohcrs  have 
been  driven  to  recoeniie.  and  which  they  have  described  in  varied 
fashion.  The  actuality  of  things  is  a  defection  frum  the  absolute, 
and  their  existence  compels  a  rerimsider.itii^n  lA  our  conception  of 
G<«1.  There  must  be  rccijgniji'd  in  God  as  a  cox.plcte<l  actuality,  a 
dim,  obscure  ground  or  ha->i»,  whiih  can  only  In-  drv  rilM-d  a%  ni>t 
yet  being,  but  as  containing  in  itself  the  impulse  to  extcrnalization, 
taeniUBiiw.  It  ia  throtigb  thU  grauiKl  o(  Being  In  Cod  Himaelf  that 
«*  aratt  ind  explanatkm  of  that  independeiKC  which  things  aamt 
over  against  Cclid.  And  it  is  easy  to  tee  bow  frnm  thin  pooition 
Schdlin^  was  led  on  to  the  further  statements  that  not  in  the  raiiurtal 
concept  ion  o(  God  is  an  fxpl.in.ition  of  exiMcnce  to  Ix-  fimnd,  nay. 
that  all  rational  conrcjjtion  i  \;i  n(!s  but  to  the  form,  and  tuuihcs 
not  the  real — tlut  (,<o»l  1%  to  l>e  connived  a«  act,  a*  » ill,  as  wnietliinij 
ovrr  and  above  the  rational  conception  of  the  divine.  Ilcncc  the 
•tress  laid  on  will  as  the  realiting  factor,  in  opoosiiion  to  thoueht,  a 
view  throoeh  which  Schclling  connects  himself  with  Schopennaurr 
•nd  Von  Hartmann.  and  on  the  ground  of_  which  he  nas  bcm 
recf>cnizcrl  by  the  latter  as  the  reconciler  of  idealism  and  rcali%m. 
Fin.»lly.  tli<  n.  there  emer^t-s  the  opposition  of  negative,  i  f.  merely 
ratirjnal  philosophy,  an<t  ;Hi-itivc,  01  which  the  content  is  the  real 
evolutif>n  o(  the  di\ine  j:.  r  );  1  .  taken  place  in  fact  and  in  history, 
and  as  it  recorded  in  the  varied  mythologies  and  religions  of  nun- 
kind.  Nut  much  (atisfaction  can  m  felt  with  the  tfifffiittffn  of 
ctther  as  it  appears  in  the  volumes  ct  BcrKn  Iccturea. 

SchellinK's  »orks  were  colk^ted  and  pubtiihed  by  his  sons,  in 
14  vols.  {if«56-ifs(>i).  The  individual  works  appeared  as  follows: — 
CWr  dit  \fdili(kkt!l  finer  Frrm  drr  I'hitosopkie  uberhaupl  (Tubingen, 
'794):  fdff  :u  oner  Fhu'^i^phte  dtr  .^.^lur  lLei[j/i|:.  1797.  ed. 
iN'^i;  i'jn  der  W;!! f!f  1  lliitiburk;.  179'*.  .\rd  ed.  iSoo);  Erslfr 
tr,-,u'<  exrxe^  .Svi.'.'Ms  S.itu'l^h-.loiof'hu  (Jena,  1799);  Etntfttuttc 
sk  utnem  Entwurf  der  i\atur^hiUsophu  (ib.  1799);  SytUm  da 
Ittrnmndnttlm  UtuUmm  (Tfibwini.  1800);  Bruno,  odtr  ghtr  das 
fMKcAf  mtf  iMMrMcAf  Frtmif  itr  Dingt  (Bcflla.  iSoa.  ed.  ia43) : 
Vorltiunfrm  ubrr  dit  Mdkndr  irs  akadfmiuhtn  Sludiums  (TQbingcn. 
tlOA.  ed.  Uratm.  1907);  Vbrr  das  Verkaltnits  der  hitdenden  Kunttt 
tu  der  S'liiur  (Munich.  iSoj-):  I'hrr  dtr  Golthfttfn  ton  Samotkri^M 
(Stutl(;art.  1815).  His  Monu  ti  l.iturrs  »ire  p.iMisln  d  by  A.Drew* 
(L«-ipiiK.  igoj).  For  the  life  ^;■">^  materials  are  to  be  found  in  the 
3  vdU..  Aut  Sfhellir.f's  I^'*rn  i»:  Hrtrf.n  vols,.  i8<>9-ia7o),  in  which 
a  biographic  sketch  of  the  philoMphcf  s  early  life  is  given  by  his 
•ON.  aad  ia  1.  WaiUL  Kantam  (a  vote.,  1871).  Am  intmitiag;  little 
work  b  KfaiiMr,  EHUtiti*,  17«|w. «.  Sncnine  im  ikm  ttkmiSueken 
/nfrvW/aJkren  (1877).  The  biography  in  Kuno  Fischer's  Gfsck.  dtr 
ntutrtn  Pk%lotopkif.\cA.\\\.  (jrdcti,.  looj)  isromplele  and  admirable. 
St.'  (unher  SihfUinf  ah  PfrsinlUhiti!.  lirtfff.  Rtden.  AufiAtu, 
«d  (  )itonraun  !  L'c  -  .  who  also  wrote  .Sf/iW/in(ts  jfij?!;;*'  W'ilndlunien 
tn  den  Jckrm  iS,M>-iSir>  (irKrfS);  Ru^enkrani.  Sikfihnf^  (1K43); 
L.  \oack.  Sckf'iUni  urd  die  I'liil  tifphii-  der  Hc'inantik  (j  volt.,  Ihs^); 
G.  A.  C.  Franti.  Sthtltnit's  roiittte  Pkiiosobku  13  vols.,  l879-ittB(;) : 
Wataoa.  SOuUmt't  TramcendtnUJ  idtaium  (iS83)i  CraM..  Die 


r  VtnnB0mb$tmuhaft.  Syitematuehe  Darsttttumfwpm  SMIiH^< 
...nOn^fSU  (1889):  E.  von  Hartmann.  S(kelhn('s  pkilou 
^tfrw  0897):  IMboa.  Dt  pOsUrwrt  Stkelltngn  phtioiopkia  gualrnui 
JWfe/M«a^  OMfrinar  adrfrsatur  (1001);  Koclier,  Pte  CrundfinnTitu  n 
itr  StktiUnnth^n  \,ilu'l>hi!<'i.yphie  (l88j);  G.  Mehli"..  Sihdlinf-i 
GtKkukupkiloiopku  tu  den  Jakttn  IJ99-1S04  (1907);  H,  Sii<  --Ivind. 
Otr  Einflust  SthtUim^  mtf  H»  EaniUdmni  ten  S(l.U-u-rrK.u  hers 
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SCHELLINO,  KAROUKC  (1763-1800),  one  of  thtf  most 
intcllcttual  Gorman  women  of  her  age,  was  bom  at  Cottingcn 
00  the  2Dd  of  Seplrmber  1763,  the  daughter  of  the  orientalisi 
Miehadit.  She  married,  in  1784,  a  district  medical  ofBccr,  one 
Babner,  b  OauitlMl  in  the  Han,  and  afur  his  death,  in  178S, 
tttanwd  to  GSttingea.  Here  die  eateietl  Into  dote  lelations 
to  the  po«t  Gottfried  August  BUrger  and  the  critic  of  the 
Romantic  Kbool,  August  Wilhelm  Schlegel.  In  1701  she  took 
up  her  residence  in  Mainx,  joined  the  famous  society  of  the 
QubbisU  (Klmbbitttm),  and  sufleicd  a  sliott  period  of  imprtiott* 


by  the  laiaa  attthor,  CwkMm  tmd  ikrt  Fmmit  (iSSa): 
laoiaen.  £iae  K«IIimhm  aad  jim  nnait,  Zn^  aaa 
(1885).  and  Mnb  iL  Steridt,  CMiM  &Wwr  aarf  far 


ment  on  account  of  her  political  opinions.  In  17156  she  married 
Schlegel,  was  divorced  in  180J,  and  then  became  the  wife  of  the 
philosopher  Kricdrich  Wilhelm  Joseph  von  Schelling.  She  died 
at  Maulbronn  on  the  7th  of  September  1S09.  Karoline  Schclling 
pbyed  a  considerable  r6Ie  in  the  inteUectual  movement  of  her 
lime,  and  is  cspctrially  remarkable  for  the  assistance  she  afforded 
Sc  hlegel  in  his  tninsiatinB  q|  Shakfipfare^  watto.  She  published 
nothing,  however,  in  her  Mm  ama. 

See  G.  Walts.  GsfsNntr  0nt^  ««  Ar*  CndmbHr.  Ae.  «dB«' 
1871),  and,  b    ■  " " 

further,  I.  Ja 
LebensMler  (1885). 
Friatdl  OUoodOB.  l89gi)> 

ICRnB(Lat.seft(MM,Cr.0xff»>fiSiin,fam,feamthenol«x«, 

seen  in  txoM,  to  have,  bold,  to  be  of  such  shape,  form,  &c.),  in 
the  most  general  atid  common  sense,  a  plan  or  design ,  especially 
of  action  with  '.r  mc  drfinilc  purixisc,  often  and  more  particularly 
in  the  derivatives  "  to  sihcmc,"  "  schemer."  "  scheming," 
with  a  hostile  or  unfavour.ibic  notion  of  a  plot  or  surreptitious 
plan,  or  of  a  selfish  project  or  cntciprise.  The  original  meanitig, 
derived  from  the  ^^ed.  I-at.  translation  fitura,  of  a-xyuM,  is  that 
of  a  dianam  or  figure  to  illustrate  a  matberoatical  proposition 
and  thefitt^ftBluxir  pIaD,&c.,  thus  used  of  an  anaiysis,  a  labulaf 
suteneat}  tB  cpHame  or  vnopiii,  a  table  «r  qwtem  of  dassific»> 
tion.  InKaatiaaphiloaophy,'*Sdiefna"biisedo{''l]ie|indn6t 
of  the  rxerdse  of  the  transcendental  Imagination  in  giving 
generality  to  sense  and  particularity  to  thought,"  and  "  schemat- 
ism of  the  theory,  in  tlie  Kantian  an.ily&is  of  know !(  i!p;e,  of  the 
of  the  transceiidc.-ual  imagination  as  mediating  between 
8en.<ie  and  under<,tunding  "  (Baldwin,  JhtUmary  HUlU^tlf 
and  Psychology,  190^,  vol.  ii.). 

8CHENECTA0Y,  a  city  and  the  counly-seat  of  Schenectady 
county,  New  York,  U.S.A.,  about  16  m.  N.W.  of  Albany,  on  the 
Mohawk  river  and  the  Erie  Cnnal.  Pop.  (1890)  t9>9e>;  (1900) 
31,68*,  ei  whom  7ll^)  were  loreign-bom;  (1910^  omnt) 
72,826.  Scheoecudy  is  serred  by  the  New  Yoric  CentraJ  I; 
Hudsnn  River,  and  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  railways,  and  by 
intcrurV  un  electric  lines  connecting  with  Albany,  Troy,  Saratoga, 
Arn  tcnlam,  Johnstown  and  Glovcrsvillc.  The  city  has  a  fine 
situation  about  J30  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  a  [)lace  of  much 
historic  interest,  and  has  many  examples  of  quaint  Duti  h  i  oloru.il 
and  early  American  architecture.  T  here  is  an  Indian  monument 
on  the  site  of  the  "  oW  fort."  Schenectady  is  the  scat  of  Union 
College  (untaMMninational},  whidi  grew  out  of  the  Schenectady 
Academy  (1714),  was  diaiteml  hi  179s,  and  comptiscs  the 
academic  and  engineering  departments  of  Union  Univenity, 
the  medical  (1838),  law  (1851)  and  pharmacy  (t88t)  departmenta 
of  which  are  at  .Albany,  where  also  is  the  Dudley  Observatory 
(185:),  which  i-s  under  the  control  of  the  university.  Schenectady 
is  a  manufacturing  centre  (  '  j.'r'A\iiig  imfiortancc;  here  are  the 
main  works  of  the  General  Llcctric  Ci;m|>any,  manufacturers  of 
electrical  implements,  apparatus,  motors  and  supplies,  and  of  the 
American  Locomotive  Company.  Together  they  give  employ- 
ment to  about  80%  of  the  vs-age-camcrs  of  the  city.  Among 
other  manufactvres  are  hoaieiy  and  knit  goods,  overalls  and 
suspenders,  hardware,  lumber,  db  and  vanidwa,  guoUne  lire 
engines,  mica  insulators,  agricultural  impletnents,  and  wagon 
and  carri.i^^cs.  The  capital  invested  tn  manufacturing  indoslrfct 
in  IQ05  was  S;j,o50,746,  and  the  value  of  the  f actOiy  piodnct  was 
$33,084,431,  an  increase  of  ^7-<)%  since  igoo. 

According  to  ii.ulltion  Schenectady  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
chief  village  of  the  Mohawk  Indians,  and  iu  name,  of  which 
there  arc  manydlSntnt  spellings  in  early  records,  is  probably  of 
Indian  origin;  on  an  caiiy  map  (1665)  it  appears  as  Scanacthade. 
Arendt  Van  Qnlicr,  or  Curler  (d.  i667),i  while  manager  of  the 
estates  of  his  cousin,  the  patroon.  Rilliaa  Vaa  ReUMlMr,  visited 
the  site  in  1647,  and  in  1667.  being  dissatisfied  with  conditions 
on  the  M.ir.nr.  he  Icl  a  hand  of  f^-ttleri  here  Their  allegiance 
was  directly  to  the  Dutch  West  India  Conifiany,  ar;d  they  enjoyed 

'Van  Corlaer  had  emigrated  to  America  alMiut  xf^o;  while 
managrr  of  RensM-larrwyck  he  had  carn.d  the  c-pfidence  ol  the 
Indians,  amors  «.S.im  •'Corlaer"  l<tianie  a  Kennii  term  for  the 
English  governors,  axvd  especially  the  governor*  ol  New  York. 
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a  greater  degree  of  treedom,  opwiaDy  comnefcU  freedom, 
duo  had  been  poMihkaa  the  Manor.  The  hnd  wu  purchased 
tnm  the  MohewlM.  To  each  of  the  fifteen  original  proprietors, 
escq>t  Van  Corlacr,  who  received  a  double  portion,  was  aisiRncd  a 
village  lot  ICO  ft.  sq.,  a  tract  of  bottom-bnd  for  farniinR  purposes, 
a  strip  of  woodland,  and  common  pasture  tipht^,.  M.my  'A  the 
early  settlers  were  well-to-do  and  brought  their  ^Livii  with  ihcm, 
and  for  many  years  the  settlement  was  rcptitL-d  the  richest  in 
the  colony.  It  received  a  lerious  Kt-back  in  1690,  when  on  the 
9th  of  February  •  force  of  Ftcoch  and  Indians  surprised  and 
bttiaed  the  village,  maaaaoiad  tiity  «l  the  inhabitanu  awl  carried 
lUny  bto  captivfty.  The  vfllage  waa  tcbuik  la  the  foUowing 
year,  mad  a  military  po^  was  fitthltshed.  About  1700  there  was 
a  coosideimUe biflin  of  Engliih  settlers.  In  i  -48  the  French  and 
Indians  again  descended  on  the  region  and  killed  tn.iny  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  outlying  settlement  at  liruktn<!.xal,  3  m.  N.W. 
of  Schenectady.  Schencct.\dy  Ix-came  a  chartered  borough  in 
1765  and  a  city  in  I7qS.  The  first  newspaper,  the  Caxette,  was 
established  in  1799.  For  some  years  after  the  compklioo  of  the 
Eric  Canal,  Schenectady,  which  had  formerly  been  an  important 
depot  of  the  MohaiHi  river  boat  trade  to  the  westward,  suffered 
k  decline.  The  liist  two  laibeaya  in  the  itato  made  Schenectady 
Iheir  temlatH,  the  Uohawfc  ft  Hodtoa  openbig  to  Albany  in 
September  i8jt  and  the  Saratoga  &  Schenectady  in  July  i8ji; 
the  original  station  of  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson  is  still  standing.  It 
was  not,  however,  u.itil  its  new  manufic  luring  cr.i  l>i  >:.in,  .il>ou; 
1880,  that  Schcncclady'i  modem  grow  th  and  prosperity  began. 

Jornthan  Pearson,  A  History  cf  Sehmettady  Patent  in  ihf 

DuUh  and  Kn^ttsh  Ttmrt  (Albany,  18S3);  G.  S.  Roberts,  Old 
SthrnriUtiiy  ( Stht nc  t.i  ly,  x^pn);  .and  G.  R.  Howell  and  J.  H. 
Munscll,  Hntory  i'f  the  County  cj  Sckenttlady  (Albany,  iSS/). 

KBBIKSL.  DANIEL  (181J-1885),  Swi»  FraUataat  theo- 
Iqsiaa,  waa  bora  at  Dggerlen  in  the  canton  of  2llfkh  «i  tbe 
am  of  December  1813.  After  studying  at  Baiil  and  GMtingrn 

he  waa  successively  pastor  at  SchalThauscti  (1841),  professor 
of  theology  at  Basel  (1.S49);  and  at  Heidelberg  profes.<ior  of 
theology  (1851),  director  of  the  seminaiy  and  university  preacher. 
At  first  inclined  to  conservatism,  he  afterwards  became  an 
e\[X)nenl  of  the  nioJiititig  theology  {VcrmilldHnttthtolcgie), 
and  ultimately  a  liberal  theologi.xn  and  advanced  critic.  Asso- 
ciating himself  with  the  "  German  Protestant  Union  "  (Dcutuhe 
FroUtlamk»-9€nim),  he  defended  the  community'a  daim  to 
•iitowMiy,the  catae  of  ualvtnal  Mffrage  In  the  church  and  the 
rights pf  the  hdty.  From  1851  to  iSsg  he  edited  the  ABfemeiiu 
KtftketutUmit,  and  from  iS6t  to  187  j  the  AllgemriHe  KircMiche 
Zeilschrifl,  which  he  had  founded  in  1S5Q.  In  1.S67,  with  a  view 
to  popularizing  the  reM-arches  and  results  of  the  Liberal  school, 
he  undertook  the  editorship  of  a  bibcl- Lexicon  (5  vols.,  1869- 
•  875),  a  work  which  was  so  much  in  advance  of  its  time  that 
it  is  still  useful.  In  his  Das  Wesen  da  Prottstcntiimus  aus  den 
Quellcn  des  Jiff(>rma!ipr:xz,-iljltrrs  btkuckUt  Cj  VoU.  1846-1851, 

and  ed.  1862),  he  iledares  that  Protestantism  b  a  principle 
which  ia  always  living  and  active  and  not  anmethfaiig  which  w  in 
ftaUaed  once  and  for  all  in  the  pMt.  He  contends  thnt  the  ta  k 

of  hia  age  was  to  struggle  against  the  Catholic  princir.lc  -..Vwh  had 
infected  I^POlestant  theology  and  the  church.  In  lu<.  Chri-Jlkhc 
Dogmtilik  (2  vols.,  tS5.S-i.H5(j)  he  argues  that  the  record  of 
revelation  is  human  and  was  historically  conditioned;  it  ran 
never  he  ah-  l  itely  perfect;  and  that  inspir.iti"!;,  though 
originating  directly  with  God,  is  continued  through  human 
instrumentality.  His  CharakUrbUd  Jetu  (1864,  4th  cd.  1S73: 
EngL  trana.  fran  jrd  ed.,  i86«),  which  appeared  almost  simul- 
taaeonily  with  D.  Stiauw^  Uben  Jetu,  met  with  fierce  opposit  ion . 
The  work  is  corvsidered  too  subjective  and  fanciful,  the  great 
faidtof  the  author  being  that  he  lacks  the  impartiality  of  objec- 
ihfC  historical  insight.  Yet,  as  Pflcidcrer  5.iys,  the  work  "  is 
full  of  a  p.isMonaic  cnthusi.ism  for  the  character  of  Jesus." 
The  author  rejects  all  the  miracles  except  those  of  healing, 
and  the«o  he  explains  psycholugically.  His  main  .purpose  was 
to  modcrii;.:i-  .'ind  reinterpret  Christianity;  he  says  in  the 
preface  to  the  third  edition  of  the  book:  "  I  have  written  it 
•olclgr  in  the  a«vka  «l  «vaaBeiical  tnoh.  to  wfa  to  the  Inth 


those  espedally  who  have  been  nMt  othappfly  alienated  fran 

the  church  and  its  intercsu,  in  a  freat  measure  through  t  h  t-  f a  j !  t 
of  a  reactionary  party,  blinded  by  hienidtical  aims."  Sthcnkcl 
died  on  the  i8lh  of  May  1885. 

Other  works: — Fritdruk  Scmeiermaeker.  Ein  Lebem-  imd  Cka- 
rakterbtld  (1 868);  Ckrittenlum  und  Kirckt  (a  vola.,  ifldT-llia): 
Die  CrundUkrm  des  Ckriilenlums  aus  dem  BtynutiteindettUimhenl 
dargesUUl  (1877):  .md  Pr.j  ChrisluihtU  der  Apcstel  und  der  matk- 
apostolisf  hen  Zeis  S<-<- Her/og-Hauik,  RcalencykJopddie,  Otto 

I'flcidcrer.  Dr-.'r'.opnrni  vf  I  hrohfy  (lS<yo);  and  F.  Li<htcnbcrKer. 
Ilijtirry  0!  Gcrn:an  J  t\eoIi.)^\  [irini//.  (M,  (J.) 

SCHERER.  EDMOND  HENRI  AOOLPHB  (i8t5-i88«),  French 
theologian,  critic  and  poHtiffan,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  filh 
of  April  tSis.  After  acoane  of  legal  atudics  he  spent  tevenl 
jrear*  in  thedlogKal  study  at  Stranboxg,  where  he  graduated 

doctor  in  theology  in  1843,  and  was  ordained.  In  iS^  5  he  wag 
appointed  to  a  professorship  in  the  £colc  £vang^hque  ai  Geneva, 
but  the  development  of  bis  opinions  in  favour  of  the  Liberal  move- 
ment in  Protestant  theology  led  to  his  resigning  the  post  six 
years  Liter.  He  founded  the  Anii-Jeiuitr,  afterwards  the 
Rijormalion  au  XIX'  siMe,  in  which  he  advocated  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Church  from  the  Stale;  but  he  grading  fi^ni4iHMnl 
Protestant  doctrine.  In  thovi^  he  becaiat  s  pioiMMUMed 
Hegelian.  Evcatualhr  he  Mttbd  in  FlHi^  where  he  at  eaea 
attracted  atteatloB  hgr  brilliant  literary  critidsnis,  at  first 
chiefly  on  great  foreign  writers,  contributed  to  the  Rnue  da 
ilfux  r>:':r..!r:..  He  was  elected  municipal  councillor  at  Versailles 
ill  iS;o,  deputy  to  the  National  .\wmbly  for  the  department 
of  Seinc-et  Oisc  in  1871  and  scn.ilor  in  1.^75.  He  supported 
the  Reputilican  party.  Towarcb  the  end  of  his  life  he  devoted 
himself  mainly  to  literary  and  general  criticism,  and  was  for  ma^T 
years  one  of  the  ablc-st  contributors  to  Le  Temps.  He  wis  a 
frequent  visitor  to  England,  and  took  a  lively  interest  in  Englith 
politics  and  IttciaUue.  He  died  at  Venailka  «B  tbe  ifith  «f 
March  1889. 

His  chief  work]  are:  Dotmaliqme  de  V^ise  rtformft  (1843),  De 
ntat  acluel  dtl'E^ist  riformit  en  Franc*  (1844),  Esquiste  d'une 
Ihiotit  de  rEelite  chftirnne  (1845),  /ji  Critioue  el  la  foi  (1850). 
Alexandre  Vinel  (1H5O,  I^lim  a  'rmm  curi  (1053),  Eludes  critiques 
sur  la  tiltirature  contemporatne  (ihO^-rSHi)),  Elude*  vUimtttdt 
ItlUroture  (1876).  Diderot  (1880).  La  P'  tnocratte  el  te  AMaW  (lltIS). 
Etudes  lur  la  lUlhalurt  am  X  VUl'  tiitU  (1891). 

A  memotfof  Um.by  V.CO.Crfeid.a|iMMediBt8^  Seeaho 
an  article  by  INufiieui  E.  Dowdea  in  ue  nrtmMy  Rtritm  (April 
IMS). 

SchehER.  WltRCUi  (1841-18S6),  German  philologist  and 
f'.ihti iriari  of  lilrr.-ijuro,  was  l»orn  at  Svhoulx.rn  i:i  L<r\u  r  Austria 
on  the  2(>\h  of  April  He  was  tvluLatcd  at  ihc  academic 

gymna-iium  at  X'lenna  and  afterwardsal  tin-  uni. rr^i! y ,  where  he 
was  the  favourite  pupil  of  the  distinguished  Germanisl,  Kaxl 
Viktor  MuUenhofI  (1S18-1884).  Having  taken  the  degfW  «t 
dMtor  phUosopkiat,  he  became  Pritaidoseut  for  German  Uinfuaie 
and  literature  in  1864.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  ordinary 
profemor,  and  u  187a  reodwcd  a  can  fa  a  like  capad^  to  StaM> 
burg,  and  fai  tS77toBeiUB,iHKfefatn«lttwasaaMleBuaBlMr 
of  the  Ac !cmy  of  SdcBcca.  He  died  at  Beriin  «n  the  6th  ol 

AufTuM  1SS6. 

Schrrrr  s  lltrrary  ectlvfcy  falls  into  three  categories:  in  \'ir  nm 
he  vidi  the  philologist.  U  Strassburg  the  profesMT  of  literature  and 
in  Berlin  the  author.  His  cailirst  wodi  waaa  bisgmphy  of  tlw  graat 
phitologist  Jakob  Grimm  (1865.  and  ed.  tSSs):  be  next,  in  coa- 

junction  with  his  former  teacher  MOltenhoff.  pubtiihed  DenkmiUt 
deutscker  Poesie  und  Pros*  aus  dem  8.  bis  12.  Jakrkunderl  (1864, 
3rd  ed.  l*>'j;).  Ilis  first  great  work  was,  however,  Zur  Ctscktektt 
drr  d(Ut)iiu:r>  Sf^fiiche  (tU-rlin.  !8'.S,  3rd  ed,.  l>->0,  hciMj;  a  history 
of  the  (icrman  l.'<nK»a|;e  with  i  imi.d  rctcrerice  to  phonetic  laws. 
He  contriliincd  the  iccli'in  on  .Al'-itian  literature  to  O.  L^oretix's 
Oeschitkte  des  Elsassrs  (1871,  3rd  cd.  1886^.  Other  important 
works  are  Geisllitkt  PoeUn  4tt  dmlKhem  Kcuerseit  (StiasilNiig. 
1874-1875);  Cestkiekii  der  dentttke*  Dkhlmng  im  it.  mmi  ta. 
Jahfhundert  (1875);  and  Veirtfitie  mHdAtKjttlm  msr  CtschiekU  iet 
[fuliem  Lebtns  tn  Deulsekland  tmd  (kHfrtUk  (1874).  Scherrr's 
l»eil-known  work  it  his  history  of  German  literature,  Gesekitkle  der 
deutscken  Literatur  (Rerlin,  1883;  loth  ed..  1905;  Kti^Ii^h  tranUation 
by  Mrs  F.  C.  Conybcarc,  1883;  new  cd.,  This  work  it  di»- 

tingulshed  by  ihe  clearness  with  which  details  are  co-ordinated  wHb 
a  general  and  compreheniive  survey  of  German  literature  fraas  tiw 
bttinning  to  the  death  of  Goethe.  Bewdw  maay  ochir  phiMagieal 
tiatiicarSchefer  wntc  largely  en  Coethe  (dw  GmmSTSdmA 
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1979:  Amfidtte  dlar  CmAc.  1M6),  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
foundation  n(  thr  Goethe  An  hivn  at  Weimar.  A  Mnall  trcatiac  oa 
P*ttik,  a  bi'vrjphv  o(  K;irl  MuUcnholT.  and  t«0  VOlUM*  «f  ICMl« 

SekriflfH  wire  publi^lieil  .ifti  r  hii  dcdlh. 

\'.  Uaacn,  Wtihrtm  Scktrtr  el  la  ^ildope  alltmanit  (Parii, 
1S89),  and  the  article  by  Eduaid  SchrMer  in  AUgtrntiMt  dtutukt 
0W|ra^t«.   

SCHEBR,  JOHANNES  (1817-1886),  Gcnnui  mui  of  letlen  and 
novelist,  was  bom  at  Hohenrechberg  in  the  kingdom  of  Wiirttcm- 
bcrgon  the  jrd  of  October  jSiy.  After  studyiiiR  philosophy  and 
history  at  the  university  of  Tubingen  (I'^w  '"■lo),  he  became 
master  in  a  school  conducted  by  his  brother  Thomas  in  Wintcr- 
thnr.  In  1843  he  removed  to  Stuttgart,  and,  cnicring  ihcpolnical 
UCM  with  a  pamphlet  WUnUtmbert  im  Jahr  i84j,  was  dccted  in 
i&lS  a  member  of  the  WUrttcmbers  House  of  Deputies;  became 
leader  of  the  deawcntk  petty  in  eouth  Genmnf  aad,  in  con- 
tetjiicnoe  of  hit  egitstioa  kt  perihmeiiteiy  nform  in  i849t 
obli^  to  take  rcftige  in  Seriteerland  to  avoid  arrest.  Con- 
demned in  fontumatiaM  to  fifteen  years'  hard  labour,  he  estab- 
lished himsflf  in  Zurich  as  Prk'Ud  'Zfi-.l  in  I'^jO.  but  removed  in 
tS5J  tu  \\  intLTthur.  In  1S60  lie  was  ajipuintcd  professor  of 
hi^,t..ry  and  Helvelian  liliTa'.Lre  at  the  I'oiytcchnicura  In  Zurich, 
in  uhich  city  he  dieil  on  the  31st  of  Novctr.bir  :SS6. 

Schcrr  was  a  voluminous  writer  in  the  field  of  hi>t"fi(al  investiga- 
tion into  the  civilii.uion,  literature,  and  manners  and  customs  of 
hit  (Duntrv.  flis  uorks  have  lan;ely  a  political  bias,  but  are 
characterized  by  cIcaroM*  of  cxpus4tion  and  careful  re*carch. 
NotcwvRby  aMng  lili  books  are  the  loBawiiif:  CtukitkU  itr 
imbtktm  Kathv  entf  SHu  (1852-18S3.  new  «£  1807);  SckilUr 
mi  fine  Zeil  (tSm,  new  ed.  1876):  GtickUhU  itr  intukrn 
Fmrnnwll  (i860,  4th  ed.  1879):  AUfpmeint  GesekithU  dtr  Lileratur 
(1851,  9lh  ed.  |8o.S-lfi<>'>} ;  Gftehichlr  dtr  rnglisclun  Litnatur 
(1854,  and  cd.  l>i83J:  Bliuhfr,  srinf  /.eit  u»J  sein  Lthen 
4th  ccl  l  -^Tl  S  hrrr  al*o  wrote  the  humoroui  Sommrrlatthvch 
des  i  'r  C,  l  Arosophiae,  Jtremia  Sommmfftr  (1873)  ;  as  a 

noveliu  he  publislxtj  the  historical  novds,  SehlUr  (l6j6),  and 
Mkifi.  Cttckuku  anes  DruUchen  tauaer  Zeil  (1858)  which  have 
SHMd  through  several  editions. 

•  With  the  oBcption  of  aiMtt  of  hla  atoriea  (AMItratacA.  10  vols. 
Ii73-i*n)  Sehen^  mdfei  heiwe  not  appeend  hi  ncoOectad  edition. 

§ffnmmA  QtaHea  lor  "n  ieha'^,  la  Bfuicb  Ihn  Bam  ilven 
to  a  qoick  aMvencnt  evolved  from  the  nimiet  and  need  to  the 
IHHfthm  tlicnof  in  the  mv-.w:'.  f  irms.  The  term  is  occasionally 
applied  otherwise,  as  a  iiit  .'c  tharacter  name.  Haydn  first  used 
it  for  a  niiiidle  movement  quicker  than  a  minuet,  in  the  compara- 
tively early  set  of  six  quartets  known  sometimes  (for  that  reason) 
Oli  Sckeni,  and  sometimes  as  the  Russian  qUarirts  (Op.  33). 
He  never  used  the  term  again,  though  his  later  minuets,  especially 
dioea  in  the  Salomon  yphoaice,  and  the  last  completed 
qMartcu  (Qp.  77),aic  ia  a  veijr  tepid  itoafe  and  oa  a  iugtr 
wait  tlwB  aajr  of  the  ceitter  echccaoe  of  Beetbovca.  Hqrdn 
wished  to  eee  the  minuet  made  more  woithjr  of  ite  poeitioa  in 
large  sonata  works;  but  he  did  not  live  to  appreciate  (though 
he  might  (>os.fib!y  iia\e  heard)  the  great  scherzos  of  hh  puj  il 
Beethoven,  which  brought  the  element  of  the  sublime  into  what 
may  ba  flcoericeJix  termed  the  daaca  movement  of  the  tonau 
style. 

With  rare  exceptions  Beethoven  not  only  retained  the  dance 
rharafTTf  in  .lively  middle  movements,  but  accentuated  it  to 
IhaatflMM  in  termsof  what  we  have  elsewhere  called  "dramatic  " 
at  diatiafuiahed  from  "  decorative "  musk.  He  took  those 
fettozce  of  mbraet  form  and  style  which  meet  contnal  the 
minuet  with  the  larger  and  more  highly  organized  movements, 
and  he  devised  a  form  that  emphasized  them  as  they  have  never 
been  cmphasLwd  before  or  since.  The  <1:  tinnivc  external 
faiurc  in  the  minuet  and  trio  is  the  combii  .it ii m  of  melodic 
binary  forms  with  an  cx.art  t  -.po  of  itic  rnir.^jct  after  the 
trio;  no  other  movement  in  the  sonata  admitting  of  so  purely 
deoendve  a  ymmttiy.  The  form  of  Beethoven's  typical 
•dwtao  porpeadjr  cngicratee  this  feature.  Mozart  had 
frequently  cmidied  mbraetS  by  llvilig  them  two  or  even  three 
trios,  with  the  minuet  db  €*p9  after  each.  Beethoven  does  not 
do  this;  for,  the  genonl  Structure  end  texture  of  Ms  schenos 
being  more  continuous  and  highly  organized,  the  variety  of 
themes  (hereby  produced  would  tend  to  give  the  form  an  elaborate 
rmd^ehaiactcrwhichiraiiid  not  have  differentiated  it  sttlficientJIy 


from  fiaelss.  But  afks  Beethoven^  naturs  sebeno  hu  nta 
through  the  stages  of  achsfio,  trio  and  scherzo  da  capo,  it  goes 
through  the  same  trio  and  da  cjpo  again;  and  perhaps  even 

tries  to  do  M)  a  thin!  time,  a.s  if  it  rould  nOt  find  a  Wayout,  aad 
is  then  playfully  and  abrujnly  stopped. 

This  form  lends  itself  to  hi,;h-s()intc<l  humour,  and  flifTrreiitiate* 
the  «  herxo  from  the  more  highly  organized  muvrments  by  drama- 
tied  I  y  empheiiling  ite  formal  and  danccUke  character.  The  earlicat 
example  ts  tlic  Seventh  of  the  pianofoftc  BataieJUt  (Op.  33)  where 
its  "  round-and-round  "  effect  ia  realized  with  a  ma»ter>'  wliieh 
alone  suffices  to  dispose  of  Thayer's  t>elicf  that  these  luKatelles 
iM-lotlg,  in  their  finished  form,  to  Beethoven's  tjoyliofxl.'  .•^s  a 
rule  Scethoveti  did  not  find  the  pianoforte  a  favourable  instrument 
for  hi*  characteristic  scherzo  style;  and  his  only  other  typical 
examples  for  pianoforte  arc  the  second  moM  mcnis  of  the  sonataa 
Op.  27,  No.  I,  and  Op.  106  (in  neither  of  which  is  the  trio  repeated) 
and  the  fifth  of  the  Stt  BaptcUes  Op.  136. 

'The  acherao  of  the  Erotca  symphony  is  too  long  for  Beethoven 
to  allow  it  to  go  twice  round;  and  that  of  the  Qth  symphony  is  to 
enonnous  that  the  main  bo<ly  of  the  scherzo  ia  like  a  complete  first 
movement  of  a  sonata,  from  which  it  differs  only  in  its  comparative 
uniformity  of  texture  and  its  incessant  onrush,  which  not  even  the 
startling  measured  pauses  and  the  changes  from  4-bar  to  3-bar 
rhjrthm  cAn  really  laterrupt.  Beethoven  directs  as  maay  icpetitionf 
of  its  sub-sections  as  poaiible,  and  bis  coda  consists  oi  a  most  im- 
pres'sivc  attempt  to  boria  me  (rio  again,  dramatically  cut  short. 
In  the  4th,  6io  and  7ta  •vatplwaiCib  the  great  nianolorte  trio  in 
H  flat  (Op.  oy)  and  the  stmsiqiMMets  in  E  flat  (Op.  74),  l'~  minor 
(Op.  <j5)  and  C  sharp  minor  H)p.  the  round-and-roiiini  form  ia 
do vrlofxxl  to  the  utmost,  though  in  performance  tlie  necessary 
reix  tit-r.".'.  an-  t<*i)ofirn  oniitt<-<l  »(n  rf  Hiethoven  has  only  indicated 
(hem  by  a  direction  instead  of  writing  them  in  fulL  The  ncherzoof 
the  C  minor  aympbooy  was  orinaaUy  meant  to  go  twice  nMind; 
and  a  eeitein jpair  of  wpcrfluous  oafSi  whkh  caused  cootfovefay  for 
t  h  irty  years  aiier  Beethovca's  dentin  wcie  due  limpiy  to  tiaees  « the 
difference  lilwesa  As  prima  ealle  aad  aacMids  taMs  befaig  left  fai 
the  score. 

Beethoven  also  used  other  types  of  quick  middle  ni  ivrrTient  in  the 
place  of  the  schcrao.  In  one  case,  that  of  the  scxond  allegretto  of 
the  E  flat  tiio  lOp,  TO,  No.  a),  the  round-and-round  form  iadevetoped 
to  the  utmost  fn  an  escecdingly  luscious  and  placid  movement, 

very  remote  from  the  fiery  humours  of  his  typical  scherjo  i!\  te 

Modern  custom  uses  the  name  of  scherzo  as  a  mere  technical 
term  for  quick  middle  movements,  and  in  this  sense  we  m  iy 
s(>eak  of  the  second  movement  of  Beethoven's  F  major  string 
quartet  (Op.  59,  No.  i)  as  a  unique  example;  it  being  a  very 
highly  developed  appMcatiom  oi  binary  form  with  the  utmost 
humour  and  un<ipectedaem  of  detail  and  style.  It  is  possible 
that  this  figaatie  awvcmcat,  oceaning  in  a  work  which  was  an 
especial  fa^rauriteof  Meodebeeiha^  B»y  have  been  the  inspiring 
source  of 'the  Mendelssohnlan  scherzo  which  b  one  of  the  moat 
distinctive  rvew  types  of  sonata  movement  since  Beethoven, 
and  is  independent  of  the  notion  of  an  aliernatir.K  Irio,  whether 
in  the  single  or  the  round-and-round  form.  The  ,s<  ocr^os  in 
Mendelssohn's  Midsummer  \i(hl's  Dream  music,  in  the  ScoUh 
Symphony  and  in  the  string  quartets  in  E  minor  and  £  flat 
m.ijor  (f)p.  44,  Nos.  a  and  3)  are  splendid  examples.  Even 
Berlioz  shows  their  influence  at  the  height  of  his  power,  in  the 
"  Queen  Mab  "  scherzo  of  his  Romio  d  Juliette.  The  round-and- 
round  form  has  remained  pecoUir  to  fiectlioveni  pedups 
because  with  the  OMdern  scnereo  ft  would  be  too  hmg,  end 
because  it  is  easier  nowadays  to  manage  a  scherzo  with  two  trios. 

Of  Brahma's  scherzos  there  are  many  distinct  types.  His 
largest,  such  as  that  of  the  trio  Op,  are  greatly  intluenccd  by 
necthovcn;  but  there  arc  several  grr.-it  quick  movements  in 
the  u'.ual  form  whitli  are  not  calicii  scherzos,  and  arc  as  far 
from  being  jokes  as  is  the  third  movement  of  Beethoven's  F 
minor  quartet.  The  third  movement  of  Brahms's  fourth 
symphony  is  perhaps  the  most  gigantic  scherzo  since  Beethoven's 
time.  It  lasts  hardly  eeven  minntes,  but  b  a  fully  developed 
blend  of  rondoaad  fint-ooivanent  forms,  with  a  coda  ronteiaing 
one  of  the  greatest  rUmarrs  in  symphonic  art. 

Chopin  produced  a  new  type  of  scherao;  independeot  of  the 
sonata,  but  still  in  the  quick  triple  time  (one  beat  inabar)  which 
is  Bcethoveta's  typical  scherzo  rhythm.  Chopin's  form  is  t  raccable 

'  The  autograph  date,  1783,  tallies  neither  with  the  handn ri'^'ii; 
nor  with  the  style,  but  it  may  well  refer  to  the  raw  nrii'riil. 
Beethoven  sometimes  kept  back  his  ideas  for  thirty  years  before 
cncBting  tlMBk 
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SCHETKY— SCHIAPARELLI 


to  the  classical  o(  scherzo  and  (rio,  and  the  style  is  dramatic- 
ally capritious  and  romantic,  Iml  far  too  iii;;>ri-vsivc  to  suKRcst 
hutnour.  The  same  may  be  s;>iJ  of  many  classical  schcrMs, 
though  Beethoven  uses  the  ti;lc  only  where  the  humorous 
character  of  the  movement  lies  on  the  surface.  Even  then 
Beethoven's  only  muure  instances  of  the  title  (except  in  the 
form  of  ttk€naid0  is  a  mark  of  expression)  uc  those  of  the 
Enrica  qnnpliooy,  tbc  B  flat  trio  Op.  97  «nd  the  B  flat  loiuia 
Op.  lefi.  It  IS|  bowcvcr,  correct  to  call  any  enofetk  nove- 
ment  a  idiem'wbcQ  k  occupies  the  positioB  tbacef  tn  a  aonata 
scheme.  (D.  F.  T.) 

SCHETKY.  JOHN  CHRISTIAN  (1778-1874),  Scottish  marine 
painter,  descended  from  an  old  Transyivanian  family,  was  born 
in  Edinburgh  on  the  iilh  of  .AuRust  1778.  He  studied  art  under 
Alexander  Nasmyth,  and  after  havinR  travelled  on  the  continent 
he  settled  in  Oxford,  and  t.iught  for  six  years  as  a  drawing- 
master.  In  1808  he  obtained  a  post  in  the  military  college. 
Great  Marlow,  and  three  years  later  he  was  appointed  professor 
«f  diawinc  bi  the  naval  coUege,  Portsmouth,  where  he  had  ample 
OHMrtimiiies  for  tbe  sl<i4y  of  Ua  fiawoHrit«  marine  subjects. 
From  i8j6  to  1855  be  bdd  a  similar  prefcHonaUp  in  the  mlBtary 
CoOege,  Addiscombc.  To  the  Royal  Academy  exhibitipos  he 
OOatributed  at  intervals  from  1S05  to  1872, and  he  was  represented 
at  the  Westminster  Hall  comi)ciiiion  of  1847  by  a  large  oil- 
painting  of  the  Banlc  of  \jl  IIukuc  He  was  marine  painter  to 
George  IV.,  WilLini  anil  Queen  Victoria.  Among  his 
published  works  are  the  illustrations  to  Lord  John  Mnnncrs's 
Cruise  in  Scotch  Waltri,  and  a  volume  of  photographs  from 
his  pictaict  and  drawings  issued  in  1867  under  the  title  of 
Ytknmrflk$Sea.  Oneof  hlsbestworks,the  "  Loisof  the  Royal 
Gcofge,"  ptinlcd  in  1S40,  is  in  the  Natkmal  GaUoy,  LoDdoo,  ud 
tbe  United  Service  Qub  possesses  aaotber  bnpoctaat  mttine 
subject  from  his  brrish.  He  died  in  London  on  the  iStb  of 
January  1874.   A  memoir  by  his  daughter  was  published  in  1877. 

His  younRcr  brother,  JcllN  AL£XAM)CK  Schetky  (i78s-i8;4), 
Studied  medicine  in  FdinburRh  university  and  drawing  in  the 
Trustees'  Academy.  A'v  a  military  surgeon  he  served  with 
distinction  under  Lord  Beresford  in  Portugal.  He  contributed 
excellent  works  to  tbe  exbibitioae  of  the  Royal  Academy  and 
of  the  Watcr-Colour  Sodcty,  and  ctccuted  some  of  tbe  illustra- 
ttcas  fa  Sir  W.  Scottls  Fmimat  AmiiquUies.  HediedatCspe 
Coast  Cestk  on  tbe  5th  ef  September  1824,  when  preparing 
to  follow  Mungo  Faifc^  route  of  aphmthM. 

SCHEUCHZER.  JORANN  JAKOB  (1673-1733),  Swim  tatant, 
was  born  at  Zurich  on  the  tnd  of  August  1672.  The  ion  of  the 
senior  town  physician  (or  Archiatcr)  of  ZUrich,  he  received  his 
education  in  that  place,  and  in  1692  went  to  the  university  uf 
Altdorf  nearNuremberg,  being  intended  for  the  mciiinl  i)rofession 
Early  in  1604  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  at  the 
wdvcnity  of  Utrecht,  and  then  returned  to  Altdorf  to  complete 
his  mathematical  studies.  He  went  back  to  Zurich  in  1696, 
•ad  was  made  jteior  town  physician  (or  PoliaUr),  with  the 
promise  of  the  praftMOnUp  of  mathematics;  this  be  obtained 
in  1 710,  being  promoted  to  tbe  dmir  of  physics,  with  tbe  office 
of  senior  town  physician,  in  Januaiy  a  few  merthi  before 
his  death  on  the  ijrd  of  June. 

His  putdidwd  wonts  (apart  f  ram  nwncnos  article*)  were  est  ima  ted 
•t  Umy-four  in  number.  His  historical  writing  are  mmtly  still 
h  MS>  The  more  important  of  his  published  writing*  relate  cither 
teUs  Srienlific  ol>wn  a(ions  (all  branches)  or  to  his  journeys,  in  the 
collected  materi.il»  for  these  scienlinc  work*. 


eourw  of  which 
la  (he  former 


he 

.ili-Kory 


are  his  Beuhmbuni  der  KalurresthtchU 
da  iiilrwfitirrhnilci  {3  'voW,  Zurich.^  1^06-1708.  the  3rd  volume 


containing  an  account  in  German  of  hu  journey  of  1705;  a  new 
edition  of  this  book  and,  with  important  omiMions,  of  his  1723 
work,  was  issued,  in  a  vob.,  ia  1716.  by  J.  C.  Sulier,  under  the  title 
of  Soturgeukickl*  ia  SehwtitterlaruUt  tamml  seinm  Reiten  uher 
die  Jf Aarifvrnf fcm  Gehtirfr),  and  hi*  Hflt*liae  kistpria  naluraJtt 
odfr  SalurhiiU'ttf  (Us  Sih^eilzftlandrs  (publisheil  in  3  volv,  at 
Ziirich.  171&-1718,  and  rci».Mi>t)  in  the  name  form  in  1752,  un<!rT  the 
German  tiile  iu»»  k'^'  '  f'f"*  of  'he  three  part*  <>{  tin-  1 
oamed  work  dcaU  with  the  bwias  mounuins  (summing  up  all  that 
vaa  then  known  atwut  tlNf^  and  serving  as  a  liok  between  Simler's 
wwk  of  1574  end  G«iiMKa«f  1760).  die  second  with  the  Swim  river*. 
Iniinanl  baths,  and  the  third  with  Swim  mtMoralocy  and 


Scbeuchao'eweclnb  ae  issued  in  1746  and  in  1753, 


with  Tschtidr*  Cknmiemm  J7<Mimi)  one  of  the  cbicr  1 

hiller'i  play  of  Witkelm  TtU  (1804).    In  1704  Scheuchier  was 

a  F.R.r  ' 


t 

elected  a  f^.R.S. ;  he  published  many  scientific  notes  and  papers  in 
the  Fkilosophuai  Transofliont  for  1706-1707,  1709  and  I7J7-I7J8 
In  the  second  catcjory  arc  hi*  Ilinrra  a!p:na  Inn  (made  in  1702- 
1704),  which  was  published  in  London  in  1706,  and  dUicatcd  to  the 
Royal  Society,  while  the  plate*  iliostnting  it  were  executed  at  ibc 
expense  of  variou*  fellow*  of  tbe  eociety,  including  the  president. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  (whose  imprimalur  appears  on  the  Utie'iMge).  Han* 
Sloane,  Dean  AMrieh,  Humfrry  VS'anley,  &c.  The  text  u  written  in 
Latin,  as  is  that  of  the  definitive  work  di—  ribing  his  travrls  (with 
»hiih  is  incoriKiratt-.l  the  1 70*^  v.iUuvt  1  tli.it  appeared  in  17J3  at 
Leiden,  in  four  quarto  volumes.  uruJir  the  title  of  Itinrra  prr 
Hdveliae  alpiniis  rectoifS  fctla  unms  l^oj-i^ii.  These  journcvs  led 
Scheuchier  to  almost  every  part  of  bwitwrland,  pariicuUrly  it* 
cenirsl  and  easicm  district*.  Apropos  of  his  visit  (1703)  to  the 
Rhone  glacier,  he  insert*  a  full  account  of  the  other  Swis*  glaciers, 
a*  far  a*  they  were  then  known,  while  in  1706,  after  mentioning 
certain  wonders  to  be  seen  in  the  muMum  at  Lucerne,  he  adds  reports 
by  men  of  good  faith  who  had  seen  draeona  in  Swiiirriand.  He 
doubt*  their  existence,  but  illustrates  the  reports  by  fanciful  repre- 
sentations ot  dragons,  which  have  led  some  inodem  writers  to 
depreciate  his  mcnts  a*  a  traveller  and  naturalist,  for  tiie  belief  in 
dragon*  wa*  thca  widely  spread.  In  1713  he  nubUrficd  a  map  of 
Swita«rlandinfaur<fa«ets(icalei/a99.ooo).  of  which  the  east  portion 
(based  en  his penonal  Observation*}  is  far  the  mo«t  accurate,  though 
the  man  as  a  whole  n-as  the  best  map  of  Swii/crland  till  the  end  of 
the  18th  crntury.  At  the  end  of  his  17J3  book  he  gives  a  fall  ht 
(covering  27  tto  WRes)  of  his  writings  l^rom  iffH  to  1721. 

Sec  K.  X.  Hixherl,  J.  J.  S<hfUihirT,  der  Bffrundfr  d.  phyt.  GfO- 
papku  d.  Hockiebtrffs  (Munkh.  1901),  a  useful  little  pamphlet, 
comreaisatly  sunmHnshm  Schsudhssr'a  adenliie  views. 

(W.  A.  B.  C.) 

8CHBVENINGEN,  a  fi.^hing  port  and  watering-place  of  Holland, 
on  the  North  Sea,  in  the  province  of  South  Holland,  aliout  2  m. 
N  nf  the  H.^Kuc,  with  nhj<  h  it  is  connected  by  trjmw,iys.  li  is 
situated  in  the  dunes  at  the  extremity  of  the  woods  which 
separate  it  from  the  Hague.  The  development  of  Scheveningea 
as  a  fashionsble  seaside  icsnrt  dates  from  modem  limes,  but  tlic 
fishing  viOaie  ii  ef  aaefeat  erigta  and  once  stood  farther  seaward. 
Te  prevent  coast  enriaa  a  atone  wall  «aa  buib  atoof  tbe  tea 
front  In  i896>igoo,  and  bdow  tUs  Urn  the  fine  sandy  bcacb 
stretching  for  miles  on  either  side.  The  first  bathing  establish- 
ment here  dates  from  1818,  and  was  also  the  first  in. Holland. 
Overlooking  the  sea  from  the  top  of  the  dunes  on  cither  side 
arc  villas,  hoteh,  and  the  pavilion  (i8j6)  belonging  to  the  family 
of  I'rincc  von  \S'ird-  Tin-  rosiurni-s  of  (he  lishing  community 
arc  picturesque,  (he  men  having  silver  buttons  and  wide  trousers, 
the  women  wide  skirts  and  brass  helmets.  There  is  a  large 
harbour  for  the  fishing  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hague- 
Scheveningen  canaL  Among  the  historical  memories  sssodated 
with  Schevsalqpm  are  the  defeat  ef  the  combined  French  and 
Engiidi  fkets  1^  Admbal  de  Rnsrter  in  1673.  and  the  flight  and 
subsequent  return  of  William  I.,  king  of  (he  Netherlands,  in  1813, 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  French  occupation.  This  is 
commemorated  by  an  obelisk  (iS6s).  The  lom  bas  a  Rpitfly 
growing  population  of  about  2j,cxx>. 

SCHIAPARELU.  GIOVANNI  VIRGINIO  (iSjs-iqio),  Italian 
astronomer  and  senator  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  was  bom  on 
the  i4tb  of  March  1835  at  Savigliano  in  Piedmont.  He  entered 
Turin  university  in  1850,  and  graduated  in  1854.  Two  yeais 
later  be  went  to  Beriin  to  study  astronomy  under  Eacbe^  and 
in  1859  was  appointed  awiitint  eboervcr  at  Putkeva,  a  pert 
whidi  be  resigned  in  i860  for  a  similar  one  at  Brera,  MiUa. 
On  the  death  of  Francesco  Carlini  (b.  1783)  in  iS6:,  SrhiapareUI 
succeeded  to  the  directorship,  a  position  which  he  held  untfl 
1900.    He  died  at  Afilan  on  the  4lh  of  July  igio. 

Schiaparcili  was  primarily  an  observer — his  first  discovery  was  of 
the  asteroid  Hesperia  in  1861 — but  he  had  also  considerable  maihe- 
nutical  gifts,  m*  i*  shown  in  his  treatment  of  orbital  root  ions, 
published  in  1860,  and  hi  other  papers.  His  great  contribution  to 
astronomy  dstesfrom  1866,  when  he  showed  that  metcure  or  shooting 
star*  travTr*  "pace  in  cometary  orbits,  and,  in  p.inii  uUr.  that  the 
orbits  of  the  PrrM-ids  and  Comet  III,,  1863,  and  of  the  Leonids  and 
(  nni.-t  I.,  1866.  were  practically  the  same.  These  divovericn.  sub- 
•;<(]'"■"['>'  amplified  in  his  Le  Suite  cadenii  (187,^)  and  in  his  \crmt 
per  le  oiurvtMoni  deUesteUt  cadtnti  dei  Midi  (1896)  gained  for  him  the 
Lalande  pries  of  the  Academy  of  Srienna,  ia  1868.  and  the 
sold  madsl  and  fore^  sasociMsshtn  of  the  Royal  Astnmomicel 
Society  in  187a.  Honest  worhedoa  the  double  sian,  but  his  retdie 
have  only  beea  partislly  puUMMd.  This  labonr  was  fUtaved  fa 
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l877  by  obaervationa  of  the  mrf.ire  of  Mars,  whrrcf>n  he  (Jctccted, 
anv^ng  other  peculiar  character*,  certain  istri  jl;y  ii;.»rking»  or 
laialt,  the  nature  and  origin  ot  which  is  Mill  controversial  lace  Mars). 
Merctify  ud  Vcniw  wwt  •!•»  atuditd,  tad  ht  ooocludcd  that  these 
pUncu  touted  oa  thtir  in  tlie  MW  tine  M  they  revolved  •boat 
the  am:  but  the«e  views  are  questioned.  He  alao  diactiMed  many 
otlMr  problenu,  such  as  stellar  di»tribution,  the  extent  of  the  uni- 
verse,  9k.,  whilst  at  Brcra.  On  his  retirement  he  turned  to  the 
aMronomy  of  the  IlLltrcws  and  Babylonians;  his  earlier  result*  arc 
given  in  his  L'  Aslmnomiii  neW  antico  Testamento  (1903),  a  work 
«'hich  his  been  tran»Uteti  into  English  and  German,  whiNt  later 
ones  arc  to  be  found  in  various  journals,  the  last  being  in  Scientia 
(190S). 

SCHIAVONE,  the  Italian  name  of  the  basket-hilted  sword 
of  the  17th  centur>-,  rescmbUng  what  is  erroneously  called  the 
"  claymore  "  of  modem  llighlan'i  n  Rimcnts.  The  "  schiavone  " 
was  the  sword  of  the  Slavonic  g  i..r  h  (Sckitmilii  ^  Uw  dOfCS 
of  Venice,  whence  the  name  (see  Sword). 

SCHIAVONBTTI,  LUIGI  (1765-18x0),  Ita;i:-n  cnKraver,  was 
bon  9X  BaanM  in  Veoetia  on  the  iit  «(  April  1765.  After 
htviaf  atudied  art  for  Mivenl  ytaisl»«agcnplo]i«d  hy  TestoUni, 
sn  engnver  o(  vay  indiScmit  abOitki^  to  eMcnt*  imitations 
of  Bartokud's  works,  which  he  pasted  off  as  hts  own.  In  1700 
Tcstolini  was  inviUv!  by  B.ir'oli  i/./i  to  Join  him  in  EngLind,  and, 
it  hasinK  liccn  discovered  ;t:jt  Schiavonctti,  who  accompanied 
h-:n.  lud  executed  the  plates  in  question,  he  was  employed 
by  Bariolozzi  and  became  an  eminent  engraver  in  both  the 
line  and  the  dot  manner.  Among  his  early  work-s  are  four  plates 
«(  subjects  from  the  French  Revolution,  alter  Brna/xch.  He  also 
pCOdnced  a  "  Mater  Dolorosa  "  after  Vandyck ,  and  Michelangelo's 
cvtomofthe"  Swpriwof  theSoldiersonlbeBankaof  tbeAnio." 
Ftam  1805  to  x8a8  In  was,  engaged  in  etching  Biakei^  dMgns 
to  Blair's  Crate,  which,  with  a  portrait  of  the  artist  engraved 
b>'  Schiavonctti  after  T.  Phillips.  R.A.,  were  published  in  1808. 
The  etching  of  Slolhird's"  Cantcrbi;r>' Pilgrims  "  was  one  of  his 
latest  works,  and  on  bis  death  on  the  7th  of  June  iSto  the  plate 
was  taken  up  by  bit  bmOm  NkooK  Hid  fiaiUbr  taa^inA  by 
James  Heath. 

SCRICHAU.  PBRDINAND  (1814-1896).  German  engineer 
and  ahipbuiidBr,  wa*  bora  at  Elbing,  where  hia  father  was  a 
«iuthaiidifOBiraiker,ottUie3olhof  Janiiazy  1S14.  Heatudied 
cogiiKcring  at  Bcrits  «nd  Iboi  ia  Bn^^Mwl,  aad  Rtnming  to 
Elbingin  1837  started  wodcs  of  Ms  ewa.wMdfRHn  ■mill  begin- 
nings eventually  developed  into  an  establishment  employing 
some  8oc»  men.  He  began  by  making  steam  engines,  hydraulic 
presses  and  industrial  machinery,  and,  by  concerning  himself 
with  canal  work  and  river  or  coast  improvement,  came  to  the 
designing  and  construction  of  dredgers,  in  which  lie  wat  the 
pioneer  (1841),  and  finally  to  the  building  of  ships.  , 

His  "  Burusaia,"  in  1855.  was  the  first  screw-vessel  constructed 
in  (rcTni.iny.  Schichau  brftan  to  specialize  in  building  torpedo- 
tx>-it«  ni  l  ie^iroyers  (at  first  for  the  Russian  govern ment)  at  an 
early  date.  From  1873  he  had  the  co-operation  of  Carl  1^.  Zicte. 
wIm  inarric<l  his  daughter.  Zicse  introduced  compound  engines  into 
die  first  vessels  built  by  Schichau  for  the  Gt-rman  navy,  the  gun- 
hoBls"  Habkht  "and  M6wc."  launched  in  iS-g.  and  al<o  de^iyned 
in  iWl  the  first  triple-expansion  m^ichincr)'  constructed  on  the 
continent,  ^npfiK  those  engines  to  the  torpcdo-lxials  built  by 
Si  hiih  iu  (■  r  I'  .  I  .erman  navy  in  18S4,  the  first  of  snme  Itxj  that 
by  the  year  iqo«i  were  provided  for  Germany  out  of  the  Elbing 

iards.  Torpedo-boats  were  also  built  for  China.  Austria  and  Italy, 
leaawhite  blbinc  had  bt-come  insufficient  for  the  increased  output 
Awsiidi  d  la  1880  Schichau  established  a  floating  dock  and  re- 
peiring  shops  at  Pilhu,  and  soon  afterwards,  by  arrangement  with 
the  government,  started  sl  large  »hipl>iii!i)ing  yard  at  Dan/ig.  for 
tlW  purpoae  of  constructing  the  br^jcst  shijis  of  war  and  (ur  the 
merranlue  marine.  He  di«l  on  tlic  Jjrd  of  I,)nuary_  l)*96;  but 
ZieK  carrictl  on  the  work,  arul  iv^t  only  made  the  Danzig  yarrf  the 
chief  cradle  of  the  new  German  fleet,  rivalling  the  finest  Lnglith 
eMalilishments,  but  also  largely  developed  the  equipment  at  Eltbing. 
The  Schichau  works  have  maoe  the  name  pf  their  originator  to  ranic 
with  that  of  Krupp. 

iCHlEDAM,  a  town  and  river  port  of  Holland,  in  the  pro\'ince 
of  S«juth  Holland,  on  the  Schic,  near  its  confluen<c  with  the 
^faas.  and  a  junction  station  3  m.  by  rail  and  jicam  tramway 
\V.  of  Rotterdam.  I'op.  (tgoj)  ;o,J.'7.  The  public  buildings  o( 
interest  are  the  Groole  or  Janskcrk,  the  old  Roman  Catholic 
church,  the  synagog\ie,  the  town-hall,  the  exchange,  the  concert - 
kaft  nod  a  luiMd  cuUe.  Sf  hiertam  fc  iamon*  at  the  teu  of  a 


great  gin  manufacture,  which,  carried  on  in  more  than  three 
htiadlcd  distilleries,  gives  employment  besides  to  malt-factories, 
coepwata  and  corit-cutting  calabiiahmenta,  aod  supplies  grain 
refiiie  eooa^  to  feed  about  jo^ooo  pigi,  aa  wdl  aa  eofidait 
yeast  to  font  an  important  article  of  export.  Other  industries 
include  shipbuilding,  glass-blowing  and  the  manufacture  of 
stcaxine  candles. 

SCHIEFNER.  FRANZ  ANTON  (1817-1879),  Russian  linguist, 
W.TS  bom  at  Reval,  in  Russia,  on  the  j8th  of  July  1817.  His 
father  was  a  merchant  who  bad  emigrated  from  Bohemix  He 
was  educated  first  at  the  Rcval  grammar  school,  matriculated 
at  St  Pctenbuis  a*  a  htw  student  in  1836,  and  subsequently 
devoted  hlnadf  at  Berlin,  fnm  1(40  to  184],  exclusively  to 
Eaitcm  languagea.  On  Ua  letuB  to  8t  Fetenbusg  in  1843  he 
was  employed  in  teacMog  the  dairfci  In  the  Ffait  Gianunar 
School,  and  soon  afterwards  received  a  post  in  the  Imperial 
Academy,  where  in  1851  the  cultivation  of  the  Tibetan  language 
and  literature  was  assigned  to  him  as  his  special  Ivmitinn 
Simultaneously  he  held  from  i860  to  1873  the  piot'esMirsliip  of 
classical  languages  in  the  Roman  Catholic  iheologii  .J  si  niinary. 
From  1H54  till  his  death  he  was  an  cxtr.aordinary  member  of  the 
Imperial  Academy.  He  visited  England  three  times  for  purposes 
of  icaearch— in  iMj,  1867  and  lijS.  He  died  on  the  tfith  of 
November  1879. 

Schiefner  m.ide  his  mark  in  literary  research  in  three  directloaa. 
First,  he  contributed  to  the  Memoirs  and  BuUetin  of  the  St  Petersburg 
,^cademy,  and  brought  out  indcix-ndently  a  number  <if  valuable 
articles  and  larger  publications  on  the  language  am!  I^terjture  of 
Til-ict.  Me  |K>s»eMiod  al«>a  remark^tble  acr^uamtance  wii  h  M?iii>;i  ^t.in, 
and  when  death  overtook  him  had  just  hni^thed  a  n  \  i-.ii  n  ni  the  .New 
Testament  in  that  language  with  which  tlie  British  and  Foreign 
BiUe  Society  had  entniMedbim.  Fufthenhewaaoneof  thefreeMt 
authorities  on  the  phibkigy  and  ethmMonr  of  the  Plank  tribea. 
He  eilited  and  translated  the  ^eat  Finnic  epic  Kalextta ;  he ai ranged, 
ctimplcted  arKi  brought  out  in  twelve  volumes  the  literanf  fwnalna 
of  Alexander  Castrfn,  fjcaring  on  the  languages  of  the  Stamoyedic 
tribes,  the  Koibal,  K.iragas»,  Tun^iu^ian,  Uuryat.  Ostiak  and  Kottic 
tongues,  and  prepare*!  fcveral  valual'ie  pajicrs  on  Finnic  mythohKiy 
for  the  jmi"'n  il  .Acadi  my,  In  th^  thini  p!aie,  he  made  himself  the 
exponent  of  investigations  into  the  languages  of  the  Caucasus,  which 
his  lucid  analyaaa  Placed  withia  reach  of  European  philologists. 
Thus  he  gave  a  fuR  analvM  of  the  Tush  language,  and  in  quick 
succession,  from  Baron  P.  Usiar's  inve^ti^ration*.  comprehensive 
papers  on  the  Awar,  Ude,  Abkhasian.  Trhetchenz,  Kasi-KumUk, 
HOrkanian  and  KOrinian  languages,  i  le  Ha  l  alw  mastered  OlSCtlc. 
and  brought  out  a  number  of  tran-I.itinnK  frum  that  langak|Bb 
several  of  them  accompanied  by  the  original  text. 

SCHILL.  FERDINAND  BAPTISTA  VON  (1776-1809),  Prussian 
addicr,  was  bom  in  Sawny.  £ntciing  the  Fniaiian  cavaby 
at  the  age  oC  tivdve,  he  ma  sUD  a  anbaitcm  of  dragooaa  when 

he  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Auerstftdt.  From  that  field 
he  escaped  to  Kolbcrg,  where  he  ptayed  a  very  prominent  part 
in  the  celebrated  siege  of  1807,  as  the  commander  of  a  volunteer 
force  of  all  arms.  After  the  peace  of  Tilsit  he  was  promoted 
m.ajor  and  given  the  com.naand  of  a  hussar  regiment  fonncti  from 
his  Kolbcrg- men.  In  1809  the  jHiIiiicol  situation  in  Europe 
appeared  to  Schlll  to  favour  an  attt  n^i^i  to  liberate  his  country 
from  the  French  domination.  Leading  out  hia  regiment  from 
Berlin  imder  pretext  of  ouuwzuvres,  he  railed  the  standard 
of  revolt,  and,  joined  by  maiw  odkcra  aod  a  company  of  light 
infantry,  marched  for  the  Elbe.  At  the  viltagr  of  Dodendorf 
(5;h  of  May  I'^c-jl  ho  hodahnuh  with  the  M.igikburR  garriion, 
but  w.as  Si+iin  drivi  ti  northwards,  where  he  hoped  to  find  Brilivh 
support.  The  k;ni»  of  Prus.sia's  proclamations  prevented  the 
patriots  from  reieiving  any  apprecLiblc  assistance,  and  with 
little  more  than  l:is  original  force  Schill  was  surrounded  by  5000 
D.anish  and  Dutch  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  W'ismar. 
He  escaped  by  hard  fighting  (action  of  Daroganen,  a4th  of  May) 
to  Stnhund,  and  attempted  to  put  tlw  cnunbling  fortilkationa 
in  order.  The  Danes  and  Dutch  won  hemmed  him  hi,  and  by 
sheer  numbers  over^\hclmcd  the  defenders  (May  31).  Schill 
himself  was  killed.  Some  parties  escaped  to  Prussia,  where 
iheolikers  were  tried  by  court-i^iartial.  cashicrcfl  and  imprison^!. 
A  few  cicapi'd  to  Sv. ineniiitule,  but  the  rest  were  either  killed 
or  taken.  Handc<l  uver  to  the  French,  the  soldiers  were  sent 
to  the  fdkyi,  and  the  eleven  oflicert  shot  at  Wcaci  on  the  i6tb 
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see  naicen,  rerainana  von  xhiu  (Leipzig,  I824K  o'rBcn,  rt 
nand  ton  SdtilTs  Zut  and  Tod  CUipzig.  1860),  and  F.  von  SchM. 
Chitrakttrbad  (Pottdun.  iBM);  FMncfa,  Pommtr'sdit  UUm$U 
vol.  ii.  (Stettia,  iSti);  Fiuehe^  Am  SMumiM  Ftamtm 


of  September.  The  bo4y  of  Schill  was  bnried  at  Sttilsund,  his 
head  test  to  Ltldn,«lw»kfaBaiBiHl  00^1837.  Hanuments 
cifCttd  at  BtOBfakk,  Stnlnuid  and  Wcad,  and  the 
lat  Stedao  £<j^HiiMai«  liave  borne  SchiU's  name  lince  1S89. 
See  Haken,  FerdiHaud  mh»  SehiU  (Lcipzts.  i824)^BarKh,  Ferdi 

"',  tin 
LtbnOMer. 

(1890) 

SCHILLER.  JOHANN  CHRISTOPH  PRinHUCH  VON  (1759- 
1805),  German  poet,  dramatist  and  philosopher,  was  bom  at 
Ifarbach  on  the  Ncckar,  on  the  loth  of  November  1759.  His 
grandfather  bad  been  a  baker  in  the  vilUfe  of  Biitenfeld,  near 
WaibBnfcn;  hit  father,  Johaao  Katpar  (1733-1796),  was  an 
army-sufseon,  wbo  had  settled  in  Marbach  and  married  the 
daughter  of  an  innkeeper,  Elisabeth  Dorothea  Kodweis  (ijit- 
1802).  In  1757  Schiller's  father  again  took  service  in  the  army 
and  ultimately  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain.  The  vicissitudes  of  his 
profession  entailed  a  constant  change  of  residence;  but  at  Lorch 
and  at  Ludwigsburg,  where  the  family  was  settled  for  longer 
periods,  the  child  was  able  to  receive  a  regular  education.  In 
t77jtbedukeKariEu(eno(Wttrttembetg  claimed  young  Schiller 
■a  a  papa  of  bis  mBitaiy  Kfaool  at  the  "  SoUtiide  "  near  Ludwigs- 
buii,  wfaera,  Inatcad  of  hb  dioaan  Mbjcct  of  tto^y,  tbeolocyi 
he  was  obliged  to  devote  Mmtdf  to  law.  On  the  removal  of  the 
schtxilin  1775  to  Stuttgart,  he  was,  however,  allowed  to  exchange 
this  subject  for  the  more  congenial  study  of  medicine.  The 
strict  military  discipline  of  the  school  lay  heavily  on  Schiller, 
and  intensified  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  which,  nurtured  on  Rotuseau 
and  the  wriiers  of  the  .Slurm  und  Drang,  hurst  out  in  the  young 
poet's  first  tr.igciiy;  but  such  a  school-life  had  for  a  poet  of 
ScUQer's  tcmpcranunt  advantages  which  he  might  not  h.ive 
kmnm  had  lie  foliowed  liia  own  inriinaiioni;  and  it  aflord<  li 
hbn  tlhiipwi  of  eouit  life  brraliiable  for  Us  later  wwfc  as  a 
dramatist.  In  1776  some  specimens  of  Schiller's  lyric  poetry 
had  appeared  in  a  magazine,  and  in  1 777-1 77S  he  completed 
his  drama,  Pir  A'.'^i'rr,  v.hii  h  w.is  read  surreptitiously  to  an 
admiring  circle  of  SLhouImatcs.  In  17S0  he  left  the  academy 
qualified  to  practise  as  a  surgeon,  and  was  at  once  appointed 
by  the  duke  to  an  iU-paid  post  as  doctor  to  a  regiment  garrisoned 
b  Stuttgart.  His  discontent  fotmd  vent  in  the  passionate, 
unbalanced  lyrics  of  this  period.  Meanwliile  DU  RHubar,  which 
Schiller  had  been  obUgcd  to  publish  at  his  own  Oiqiense,  appeared 
in  1781  and  made  an  iinpfcssioa  on  lila  contempoiaries  liardly 
lets  deep  than  Goethe^  GMt  swi  Bertiekimgem,  eight  yean  before. 
The  strength  of  this  remarkable  tragedy  lay,  not  in  its  inflated 
tone  or  exag^^rrated  characterization— the  resfrictetl  horizon 
of  Schiller's  school  life  had  given  him  little  o[)i>ortunily  of 
knowing  men  and  women— but  in  the  sure  dramatic  instinct 
with  which  it  is  constructe<l  and  the  directness  with  which  it 
gives  voice  to  the  most  pregnant  ideas  of  the  time.  In  this 
respect,  Schiller's  Ritulxr  is  one  of  the  IBOIt  vital  German  dramas 
of  the  18th  ccntuxy.  In  January  1783  it  was  performed  in  the 
Court  and  National  Theatre  of  Maanheba,  -SchiOer  Umsclf 
bating  stolen  secretly  away  from  Stuttgart  in  order  to  be  present. 
The  success  encouraRi-d  him  to  begin  a  new  tragctly,  Die 
\'(ru Irui'tuii;  d<-i  Fitsio  :u  Gfr.ua,  and  he  ctlitcti  a  lyric 
Anthologit  iiitf  JiJj  Jiihr  lySj,  to  which  he  was  himself  the  chief 
contributor.  A  second  surrc;>!i! Imjs  \;,it  to  Mannheirn  came, 
however,  to  the  ears  of  the  duke,  who  was  also  irrit.ited  by  a 
complaint  from  Switzerland  about  an  uncomplimentary  reference 
to  CraubUnden  in  DU  Ritibtr.  He  had  Schiller  put  under  a 
fortnight's  arrest,  and  fofbiide  Urn  to  write  any  more 
"  comedies  "  or  to  hold  interorane  irith  any  one  outside  of 
WOrtiemU  rR.  Schiller,  embittered  enough  by  the  uncongenial 
conditi  11.5  of  his  Stutlg.irt  life,  resolve^l  on  tlifiht,  and  look 
a^lvanta^;l•  of  some  court  festivities  in  September  178}  to  put 
his  plan  into  execution.  He  hop*-d  in  the  first  instance  for 
material  support  from  the  theatre  in  Mannheim,  and  its  intcndant, 
W.  H.  von  Dalberg;  but  nothing  but  rebuffs  and  disappoint- 
ments were  in  store  for  him.  He  did  not  even  feci  secure  against 
extradition  in  Mannheim,  and  after  several  weeks  spent  mainly 
b  the  viOage  of  OggerUictm.  where  hia  third  draota,  Lmh 


Uilkrui,  or,  aa  It  was  mbeeqacBtlr  renamed,  KabA  umi  IMit 
was  in  great  part  written,  he  Ctimd  a  lefnge  at  Baaerhach  fai 

Thuringia,  in  the  house  of  Frau  von  Wobc^en,  the  mother  of 

one  of  hit  former  schoolmates.  Here  Litise  MitUrim  was  finished 
and  Don  Carlos  beKun,  I;i  July  1783  Schiller  received  a  definite 
appointment  for  a  year  as  "  theatre  poet  "  in  Mannheim,  and 
here  both  Fitsco  and  Kabale  und  Litbt  \serc  performed  in  t;>M. 
Neither  play  is  as  spontaneous  or  inspired  as  Die  Raubtt  had 
been;  but  both  mark  a  steady  advance  in  characterization 
and  in  the  technical  art  of  the  playwri^U  KobaU  mttd  Lkbtf 
espedally,  is  an  admirable  example  of  that "  tngedy  of  coauHoa 
life  "  widch  I  rising  had  intnduced  btto  Germany  from  B»gi*«Mt 
and  sdiich  bulked  so  tandj  hi  the  German  literature  of  the  later 
iSth  century.  In  this  drama  Schiller's  powers  as  a  realistie 
portrayer  of  jwplc  and  conditions  familiar  to  him  are  seen 
to  Ik-sI  advantage.  .Mthough  Schiller  failed  to  win  an  established 
[losition  in  Mannheim,  he  added  to  his  literary  reputation  by 
his  address  on  Die  SJiJubUhne  alt  tine  n-.ur^l^ulie  Amldt 
bclratktet  (1784),  and  by  the  publication  of  the  beginning  of 
Don  Carlos  (in  blank  vene)  In  his  Journal,  Dit  rkeinisthe  Thalia 
(178$).  He  had  alio  the  oppoitudly  of  reading  the  fiiu  act  of 
the  new  tniBdy  beloM  the  4hAe  of  Wefaaar  at  Datmsladt  in 
December  1784,  and,  aa  a  i|gn  «l  bvonr,  the  dnkc  eonfetved 
upon  bim  the  title  of  "  Rat." 

In  April  17H5  Schiller,  who-*  po-Mlion  in  Mannheim  had,  loog 
before  this.  t>ccome  hop«le'is.  aicrptrd  the  invitation  of  four  un- 
known friends— C.  G.  Knrni  r,  I.  1  .  llutiCT,  and  thcir/iaii res  Minnj 
and  Dora  Stock — with  whom  he  h;id  corresponded,  to  pay  a  vuti  lo 
l^ipikb  He  Spent  a  heppy  sunner  maialy  at  Gohlie.  aear  Leiplib 
hit  juGdant  mood  being  reflected  in  the  Our  an  4it  Fnmdt;  and  la 
September  of  the  lame  year  he  followed  hit  new  friend  Kftmer  to 
Dresden.  As  K6rner"»  guest  in  Dresden  and  at  Lo«chwiii  on  the 
I^Kie,  Schiller  completed  Ci:rloi,  wrote  the  dramatic  tale.  Per 

Vrrhrether  aus  Jnfam:r  (I.i'-r  <  r.nt!cii  I'er  Vfrhmhrr  aus  wrlorc^.rr 
Ehre,  1786)  and  tnc  untinishcd  novel,  Dtr  CrisUrsther  (17S9).  The 
RkeiniscJie  Thalia  was  continued  at  the  Thalia  (1786-1791 ;  in  179a. 
again  renamed  Die  nrue  Thalta),  and  in  this  journal  be  published 
matt  of  his  writinn  at  this  time.  KOrner's  intemt  la  puioaQpiiy 
alto  induced  Schiller  to  turn  hit  attentioo  to  such  itudics,  the  Wit 
results  of  which  he  published  in  the  Pkilotopkiukt  Bhtfa  (1786). 
Don  Carlos,  meanwhile,  appeared  in  book  (orm  in  1787,  and  added 
to  Schiller's  reputation  as  a  poet.  In  adopting  verse  instead  of 
prose  as  a  molium  of  expression,  Schiller  showed  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  chalUnge  comparison  with  the  great  dramatic  jwrls  of 
other  times  and  other  lands;  but  in  atdcine  a  model  for  this  higher 

>eo  " 


type  of  tr.i){rdy  he  unfortunalcly  tamed  rather  to  the  cli 

theatre  of  France  than  to  the  English  drama  which  Lrssing,  a  little 
earlier,  had  pronounced  rrvore  congenial  to  the  German  temperament. 
The  unwieloiness  of  the  plot  anrTits  inconsi^^tencies  show,  loo,  that 
Schiller  had  not  yet  mastered  the  new  lorm  of  dt.itn.i,  Imt  l\<n 
('■:ri,>i  ,u  U'.i->t  i>rn\  idrd  him  with  an  opportunity  of  expressing  ideas 
.  f  |>  Ltiwil  and  inn  "1. '  t;:.i;  freedom  With  wUch,  SS  the  (fis^ie  of 


Rousseau,  he  was  in  warm  tympathy. 

A  new  cbHter  to  ScUUcr'a  l»e  opened  whh  Ma  wlite  10  Wtinar  ia 
July  1787.  Goethe  waa  then  »  Italy,  ami  the  dohe of  Wcinwr  was 


A  new  ( 

...  Goethe  waa  then  »  Italy,  and  the  dohe  of  II 

absent  from  Weimar;  but  the  poet  was  kindly  icceltitd  by  Hrrdi^T 
and  Wieland,  by  the  duchesa  Amalie  and  other  court  nelabi!it:i;« 
The  chief  atir.u  lion  for  S<^hiner  was,  howe\er,  Frau  von  Kalb  »ilh 
whom  he  h.id  Kin  [ussionauly  in  love  in  Mannheim:  but  not  very 
long  afterw.inl?  hr  nude  the  acquainl/iiH  e  at  Rudolstadt  of  the 
family  von  I.t  niji  fi  ld,  the  younger  daughter  of  «hich  subsequently 
became  his  wife.  Meanwhile  the  pceparation  tor  Don  Cartot  had 
interested  Schiller  in  hiMocy,  and  in  17W  be  publiahcd  the  lim 
volumeofhischief  htttorieal  work,  CtteueJot  itt  A  bfalU  dtr  wmaif- 
tin  Ititdtdamii  tm  der  ipaniuhen  Regiemni,  a  book  which  at  once 
Kave  him  a  respected  (x>sition  among  the  bittorians  of  the  i8tb 
century.  It  obtained  for  him.  on  the  reeonimendatinn  of  CWirthe,, 
a  professorship  in  the  university  of  Jena,  .md  in  Navrmhx  r  I7h.*  he 
dcIiNxrcd  hi^.  in.nmura!  U-cUire.  Was  hriiil  und  :u  ten  £nJr 
Stndierl  m..n  }  '•■.  ::  mclitahuhtei  In  Kebnj.irs  of  thr  followinir 
year  he  marriid  Charlotte  von  Leiteefcld.  Schiller's  other  historkjil 
writings  comprise  a  Soamtaw  Brteriwfcir  Utmoim,  which  he 
began  to  publish  in  INO^  and^the  Gncftidklr  de$  dmsitfjikr^iM 
Xrircei  (1791-1793).  The  latter  work  is  nwre  perfunctory  in  e»ec»- 
tion  and  written  lor  a  wider  public  than  his  first  history,  but  the 
n.irralive  i<  liramatie  and  vivid,  the  pOftnitUIC  IS  sympathetic, 
.out  thf  ln-t<.n'  .d  rvrnlv  .ir>'  interpreted  OgT  tlw  Ulkt  Of  tht  nthuul* 
isllc  <i|)timi'm  ol  the  l.iti  r  Iflth  ci-ntury. 

Bcfori  .  houev  er,  the  History  of  Ike  Tkiriy  Ytatf  IFar  was  finished, 
Schiller  had  turned  from  history  to  philotophy.  A  year  after  ht» 
marriage  be  had  been  stricken  down  by  severe  illness,  fmm  the 
effects  of  which  he  was  never  completely  to  recover:  financial  carts 
fbOmMd.  which  wars  relieved  uneivectedly  by  the  gcaefost^  of  the 
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■anfitaiy  princ*  of  Hbbtein-Auptttcnburc  and  Ua  orfnlatcr,  Graf 

SChiaiineliiuinn,  who  confcrrci  upon  hiro  a  pension  of  looo  talen  a 
ymt  for  ihrve  yean.  Schiller  resolved  to  devote  the  leiMre  of  these 
jCBTB  to  the  nudy  of  philo«ophy.  In  the  tumrocr  of  1790  he  had 
Iccturefl  in  Ji  n.i  on  the  aesthetics  of  iragcfly,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  fludu  il  lanlnlK  K.inl tn.  t  M  on  jiitht tics,  Knitk  itr 
I'rtetlstrjft,  which  hail  iN'.t  apfujrnl  and  appealed  powi-rfuUy  to 
Schulcr'*  mind.  The  inthum  1-  ii(  thrsr  Mudic*  i»  to  be  seen  in  the 
CMa^  Ubtr  den  Crumi  unstrti  Vergnuteiu  a»  tratttcken  CeetmUcndeu 
auiVhtr  trapMh*  iCawf  (tm).  aa  weU  aa  in  haa  oorreapanaence  with 
Mb  friend  KArner.  Here  Scmlfer  arrive*  at  hia  definition  of  beauty .  aa 
Fretheit  in  irr  Ertclmtumg,  which,  although  it  failed  to  remove 
Kint  *  tlin'iculty  that  beauty  waaeMcntially  a  subjective  conrept ion, 
marked  the  tx-ginning  of  a  new  utaRc  in  the  history  of  German 
aenthcfic  theory.  Z76er  Anmut  ur.d  ){'urdf.  put>li-he<l  in  179J.  *'•>* 
a  further  contribution  to  the  clucid.>tton  and  widening  ol  Rant's 
theories :  and  in  the  eloquent  Britft  uber  dt*  iHhtti$cm  BnMumg 
4isM«*uktn  (1795).  Schiller  proce^led  to  apply  his  new  ataadpoint 
to  'the  pwbieaaa  of  aocial  aod  individual  life.  These  remarkat  ir 
lettm  w«n  pubKalied  in  DU  Hortn,  a  new  journal,  founded  in  i : y ; , 
wSkh  wai  the  immediate  occaMon  for  lh.1t  intimate  frii'ndnhip  *l[h 
Oi;ihc  will  -■  li'  inlnatcd  the  remainder  of  ^K.lli.  r's  hlc.  The  two 
n.«Ts  had  first  met  in  JJSd,  but  at  that  tinw  Goethe,  frc»h  from 
I  Ml'.  ,  ii  Ir  little  inclination  towards  the  author  of  the  turbulent 
dramas  DU  Raubtr,  KcbaU  und  LUb*  and  Dw  Caries.  By  degrees, 
iMMWver,  SchiUer'a  hiatorical  publicatiaMb  and,  to  •  hkber  degree, 
the  macnilScent  poems.  Dsr  CBMr  GrftdmOamdM  (iTM)  and  Dtt 
KinsUtf  (1789),  awakened  Goethe's  Te«pcct,  and  in  1704,  when  the 
younger  poet  invited  Goethe  to  become  a  crillalxjrator  in  the  Iloren, 
the  latter  rc^ipondcd  wiih  alacrity.  In  a  very  (rw  ucik»  the  two 
nujn  had  bi-comc  fricn<li.  In  ihe  mcintimo  a  h-jliday  in  Schiller's 
Uurttcmberg  home  had  broujiht  renewed  health  and  vigour.  An 
immediate  outcome  of  thtacw  friendship  wm*  Sduller'a admiable 
csaaya,  published  in  tlw  BSim  (1799-1796)  nnd  collected  in  itoo 
■Bdcr  tmt  titte  Obtr  tMsM  and  mHimuiuMirka  Ditklunt.  Here 
SdUDer  applied  bla  aesthetic  theoniea  to  tbat  liCBnch  of  art  which 
wa<  most  peculiarly  his  own,  the  art  of  poetry;  it  is  an  attempt  to 
c!j-sif>  literature  in  accordance  with  an  a  priori  philosophic  theory 
of  "  ancient  "  and  "  modem,"  "  classic  "  and  "  romantic,  "  "  r.iive 
and  "  •raitmental  ":  and  it  sprang  from  tiM  naad  SchilU  r  himwdf 
left  of  justifying  bis  own  "  sentintcntal "  and  "modern  "  ucnius 
with  the  "  naive  "  aad  "  classic  "  tranquillity  of  Gaethe'a.  While 
Schiller's  standpoint  ma  too  essentially  that  of  faia  tiow  to  by 
claim  to  finality,  k  i%  OB  tiM  wbolc,  the  moat  ooadtt  ■latMMnt  «C 
p<.vvr<r  of  the  litei»y  tlwy  which  by  bddad  tha  clMiicil  llHiiTe 

of  Germany. 

For  Srhillcr  himself  this  was  the  brid^  that  led  back  from 
philosophy  to  poetry.  Under  Goethe's  stimulus  he  won  fresh 
laurels  in  that  domain  of  philosophicaJ  lyric  which  he  had  opened 
witli  DU  KMiutUr  ;  uidiaDM  lieat  mud  das  Lcbm,  DU  Madd 
itt  Ctiamttt,  Wikti*  ia  Frmi$»,  and  Dtr  Sparitrtmgf  be  m»> 
dnced  nuatanpiMM  of  idbetiva  poatry  which  have  not  thdr 
eqtnl  fai  CScinaa  Bteratme.  Thae  poems  appeared  tn  the 
UiuenalmanMk,  a  new  publication  which  Schiller  began  in 
I7q6,  the  HoTcn,  which  had  never  met  with  the  succcm  it  m.critcd, 
coming;  to  an  end  in  1797.  In  the  M usnvilir.  ma,  h  were  .■slso 
published  the  "  Xcnicn  "  (1707),  .a  co'.lcclion  of  sl-s' ii  h%  liy  Gm  ihc 
and  Schiller,  in  which  the  two  fricnd.s  avi  lu:*  li  1? .  niMUcs  on  the 
ca'viUing  critics  who  were  not  in  sympathy  -.wh  thcni.  The 
Almaiuich  of  the  following  year,  1708.  was  e^•rn  mi  rr  noteworthy, 
for  it  contained  a  numljcr  of  Schiller's  most  popular  ballads, 
"Der  Ring  dcs  PuLkrates."  "  Der  Handschuh,"  "  Ritlcr 
Toonbing."  "Der  Toucher/'  "Die  Kraokhe  dca  Ibykua" 
tDd  "  Der  Gang  nadt  dm  HMBhamnier;^  **  Der  Kanipf  nit 
dem  Dnkchen**  fBlloi«tag  in  17991  and  "Das  Lied  von 
der  Clocfce"  1SO0,  As  a  ballad  poet,  SchiQer's 
popul.irity  h.i.s  \x:cn  baid^  Icss  great  than  as  a  dramatist;  the 
bold  and  s.nplc  outline,  the  terse  dramatic  characterization 
appealed  directly  to  the  popular  mind,  which  did  not  let  itself  be 
disturbed  by  the  often  artitkial  and  rhetorical  lone  into  which 
the  poet  falls.  Hut  the  supreme  importance  of  the  last  period  of 
Schiller's  life  lay  in  the  scries  of  auuter-diamas  which  be  gave 
to  the  world  between  i ;  qi;  and  1 804.  JiMt  aa  Dm  C«rlos  had  led 
him  to  the  study  of  Dutch  hiatoiy,  to  now  his  occnpatioo  with 
the  Urtocy  of  the  Thirty  YcanT  War  supplied  Urn  with  the 
thcBC  of  kia  tiilogy  ol  wtOtiuiiin  (1798-1799).  The  plan  of 
ITeAnislrAi  was  of  long  standing,  and  it  was  only  towards  the  end, 
when  Schiller  realiicJ  the  irr.poi'ibilily  of  MvinR  all  In-  had  to 
say  within  five  act*,  that  he  decided  to  divide  it  into  three  parts. 
1  .Iev:n;>'ivr  proloffue.  W tiUrmttiHt  Lagrr,  and  the  two  <lr:in  .1^ 
Du  FicMhmiiti  and  WalknsteiHS  Tod,  Without  cnlirclv  break- 


ing with  the  pscudo-classir  method  he  h.ad  adopted  in  A^ri  C  :rl  :i 
— the  two  lovers.  Max  I'iccolomini  and  Thctia,  are  an  obvious 
concession  to  the  tradition  of  the  French  theatre  -  WuHiiislrin 
shows  how  much  Schiller's  art  had  benefited  by  his  study  of 
Greek  tiafedy;  the  fatalism  of  his  hero  ts  a  masterly  application 
of  an  aaliqne  moliva  to  a  modon  theme.  His  whole  coooeptioa 
of  life  and  durarter  had  deepened  rinse  Dam  Coflat,  and  nndtf 
the ,  influence  of  Kant's  phlknophy  the  dnnat  becnae  the 
embodiment  of  ethical  problems  that  are  eieentially  modem. 
The  success  of  ]\  cJlcnslcin,  with  which  Schiller  passcil  at  once 
into  the  front  rank  of  Kurojiean  dratnaliits,  was  so  cncouraRinR 
thai  the  poet  resj/lvcd  to  devote  himself  with  redoubled  ardour 
to  dramatic  poe'rv-  Towards  the  end  of  i79<)  he  tix>k  up  his 
tcaidencc  pcrni-innTly  in  Weimar,  not  only  to  be  near  his  friend, 
but  .ilso  th.il  he  might  have  the  adv.Tntage  of  visiting  rcguUrly 
the  theatre  of  which  Goethe  wa.s  director. 

WalUmiUm  was  foUowed  in  1800  by  Maria  Stuart,  a  trafedy, 
which,  in  spite  of  its  great  pi^nilarity  in  aod  outside  of  f<ermany,. 
was  fdt  by  the  critics  to  follow  too  cloacty  fht  methods  of 
the  lachrymose  "  tragtdy  of  ooBunon  life  "  to  natntahi  a  high 
posit  icn  ,-irnonK  Schiller's  works.  It  is  a  serious  flaw  in  the  play 
that  the  fate  of  the  heroine  is  virtually  dccidc<l  before  the  curtain 
rises,  and  the  poet  is  obliged  to  create  by  the.itric.al  devices  the 
semblance  of  a  tragic  conflict  which,  in  re.ility,  docs  not  exist. 
.\  finer  production  in  every  w.iy  is  Schiller's  "  romantii  lra.:;eiiy," 
Die  Jungjrau  wn  OrUans  (1801).  The  resplendent  medieval 
colouring  of  the  subject,  the  essentially  heroic  character  of  Joan 
of  Arc,  gave  Schiller  an  admirable  opportunity  for  the  di^ilay 
of  his  rich  imagination  and  rhetorical  gifts;  and  by  an  ingenious 
altcntion  of  the  hiaunical  tradition,  be  'waa  able  to  make  the 
drama  a  vehicle  (or  hla  own  impcrturbeble  moral  optimism. 
In  unity  of  style  and  in  the  high  level  of  its  dramatic  dictkin. 
Die  JuHgfrau  von  Orfeaiu  is  unsurpassed  among  Schiller's  works. 
Between  this  dran^a  .m  l  iis  surcrssur.  Dir  Ihaut  ton  .Ifi-i'/nj, 
Schiller  translated  and  adapted  to  hi.s  i  Li-S'-ic  ide.xis  Shake -(leare's 
Mdibdh  (iSoi)  and  Gozzi's  Turandot  (i.Hoj).  With  Dit  Brant 
von  Mtssina  (i8oj)  he  experimented  with  a  tnipcdy  on  purely 
Greek  lines,  this  drama  being  as  tl  isc  an  approximaliin  to  aiuient 
tragedy  as  its  medieval  and  Christian  milieu  permitted  of. 
If  the  experiment  cannot  be  regarded  as  successful,  the  fault  lies 
in  the  difficulty  of  ncondiinf  the  aitifidal  oonvcotiona  of  the 
Gredc  theUrcw  the  dionia  and  Ihe  ocade— here  reprcaented  by 
dreana  and  aupentitkms-^iifth  the  psbA  «t  tdaw  of  the  poet's 
own  time.  As  far  as  the  Action  fts^  is  coneemcd,  the  lyric 
outbursts  of  the  chorus  gave  Schiller's  Rrnius  an  opportunity 
of  which  he  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself.  In  the  poet's  last 
completed  drama,  Wilhdm  T(U  (1804),  he  once  more,  as  in 
H  iju'f  «).'<  in,  chuse  a  historical  subject  invoKnng  wide  issues. 
Wilhrltn  Till  i>  the  drama  of  the  Swiss  people;  its  subject  is  less 
the  personal  fate  of  its  hero  than  the  struggle  of  a  nation  to  free 
itself  from  tyranny.  TVs  ia  the  reason  for  the  epic  breadth 
of  the  work,  its  picturesque  and  panoramic  character.  It  also 
justifies  the  idealization  of  the  hero,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  intiodnctian  of  qMsodca  which  have  but  Uttle  »■ 
htion  to  hbpanonal  late,  or  even  put  Us  character  in  adkectly 
unfavourable  Wilkeim  TtU  was  an  attempt  to  win  for 

the  German  drama  a  new  field,  to  widen  the  domain  of  dramatic 
poetry.  Beiides  writing  TtU,  Schiller  had  found  time  in  iSoj 
and  I S04  to  iranilatc  two  French  comedies  by  Picard.  and  to  pre- 
pare a  Gcrjr,.;;!  version  of  Racine's  Piudre;  and  in  the  last  months 
of  1..  -  11  fi  lir  Uf;jji  a  new  tragedy,  Denulrius,  which  save  every 
pro;;  1:  lie ing  another  Step  forward  in  his  poetic  at  hievenent. 
But  Demetrius  remains  a  fragment  of  hnrdly  two  acts. 

SdlHlcr  died  at  Weimar  on  the  9th  of  May  1S05.  His  last 
yean  were  daikened  by  constant  ill-health;  and  indeed  it  ia 
marvdlooa  that  he  waa  aUe  to  addeve  an  nodh.  A  viiit  to 
Lclp^  in  i8ot ,  and  to  Berlin— where  there  waa  aome  pnapcct  of 
h!s  being  invited  to  settle— in  1804.  were  the  chief  outward  events 
of  his  later  year^.  He  w.^-,  run  j1  V.-.l  jr.  iRo:,  andin  tftHtliednke 
of  Weimar,  uiiv.  ilKnR  to  lo:.e  him,  doubled  his  meagre  Salary  of 
.\oo  talers.  Schiller's  art,  with  its  broad,  tlcar  linr^.  ii  s  unambigV* 
ous  moral  isaucs.and  it,s  cntbuaiaslic  oplimism,  has  appealed  with 
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peculiar  force  to  the  Geman  pwple,  especially  in  periods  of 
poiitirnJ  di'^ponr]cnr>'.  But  since  ihe  re-establi&hment  of  the 
German  empire  in  1871  there  hM»  been,  at  least  in  inteUectuai 
drdcs,  a  certain  waninc  of  his  popiilaihy,  the  Ccnnans  of  to-day 
ttaliang  that  GocthB  Mieful^itpicwnu  the  Mpintioatof  the 
aatioa.  lo  point  of  fact,  ScUllcrlifniHB  lacks  that  tmivenality 
nlddi  dawiflfriff^  Goethe's;  as  a  dnnatist,  a  philoMpbcr,  an 
hbtotian,  tad  a  lyric  poet,  he  was  the  exponent  of  ideas  which 
belong  rather  to  the  Europe  of  the  ptrin.i  l>cforc  the  French 
Revolution  than  to  our  time;  we  hxjk  to  his  high  priiiLipIcs  of 
moral  conduct,  his  noble  iiicaUsm  ami  oplimiim,  rather  js  the 
ideal  of  an  age  that  has  passed  away  than  as  the  exprcs^on  of 
the  more  material  ambitions  of  the  modern  world. 

The  first  edition  of  Schiller's  SiimtJiche  Werke  appeared  in  Tflll- 
iSlJ  in  12  vol*.  a:i(l  was  eiiiti-d  by  Schiller's  m'l^l  intiir.itf  Itiind, 
C.  G.  KOrncT.  Of  the  countlcu  subaequent  editions  mention  need 
enfar  be  made  here  of  the  hiitorisek-krUmkt  Atuifb$  by  K.  Goedeke 
ami  othcfa  (15  volt.,  1867-1876):  the  edition  publidiM  by  Hcmpcl 
and  edited  by  R.  Boxbcrger  an  )  W.  von  Ma'tr^ihn  (16  vols.,  I)t68- 
1874);  that  in  Kur-x  hner's  Deutsche  SiitionailiUralur,  vols.  Il8- 
129  (t882-l89i>).  edited  bv  R.  IkixlMTRcr  and  A.  Birlineer; 
and  the  latctl  Cotta  edition  (SakuJarauitulf),  edited  by  E.  von  der 
Hctlcn  and  others  (17  vols.,  1904-1905).  A  critical  edition  of 
Schiller'*  Bri^t  wu  published  by  F.  Jonas  (7  volt.)  in  t89a-tto6; 
the  chief  collections  of  hit  cormpondencc  are:  BneJvetJud  tfaistMn 
Sckttkr  und  Carthe  (1828-1839,  edited  by  F.  Nluncker,  4  vols., 
ttf^i);  BTuJufihul  su-ucien  SthUUr  und  W.  von  Humboldt  (1830, 
edited  by  F.  .Muncker,  I'^?):  SrhtlUn  firiefufchsfl  mil  Korner  (1847, 
c<lited  by  L.  0-ii;i  r,  ii^'ivl;  -SV/ii.'iVf  und  Li'ttf  (lS<;6,  4th  ed. 
Briffavthsfl  zvucken  .'nAi/jcr  und  Cotta,  cd.  by  W.  V'dl'.nur  ^|t^7f>). 

The  chief  bionraphifs  of  Schiller  are  the  following';  T.  (  .itlyle. 
Life  of  Frtedruh  S<hiiUr  (1824,  German  translation  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Goethe.  1830):  Caroline  von  Wotsofen,  SekHUri  Ltb*m 
(1830,  jtn  ed.  1876,  cheap  reprint,  18B4):  K.  Hoffmetttcr, 
StkdUrs  /^•Vn  (1838-1843);  G.  Sdiwab.  ScMUrs  Lfhm  (1840, 
ami  eil.  i:v)4i;  E.  Palloike,  SMOtn  LH>t»  mnd  Werken  (1858- 
1850.  14th  ed.  1804,  Eng.  trans.  1885);  H.  VichofI,  SfkiUers 
Lelen  (1875.  new  ed.  1888);  H.  Duntter.  S<h-Mrrs  Ltbrn  (1S81); 

tSime,  StkiiUr  (1882};  R.  Wcltrich,  F.  Schiiler  (vol.  i.,  1890  ; 
Brato,  &hiUtr  (ygb.  ML,  I888-|8<)2):  J.  Minor.  S(haUr,  snn 
Utm  und  SIMM  Wtrit  (vols.  L-ii.,  1890};  J.  WychKram,  SchiUtr 
(i*9S>  yi  od.  1898,  popular  ed.  1905):  O.  Harnack.  SchiUtr 
(1898,  and  cd.  1903):  L.  Bellermann,  SJttiJer  (1901):  C.  Thomas, 
Life  ami  Works  «}  SchilleT  (iqoi);  K.  B4'rKi-r,  SckilUr  (vol.  i.,  1905); 
E.  Kuhncmann,  Sekiiler  (iik'5)  Sir  ,il  i>  K.  Bo.)«,  .'khilleri  Juftnd- 
jakte  (1856):  E.  MUlkr,  SchiUert  Mutter  (1H94);  by  the  same, 
AcUfart  Jm^mUitklunt  und  JuzendUben  (1896);  A.  Screicfacr, 
SckiUerM  Flmkt  ton  StuUtart  (1836,  reprint.  1905);  E.  MOller, 
Regeslen  tu  SekilUrs  Ltben  und  Werken  (1900);  A.  Kontz.  Let 
Drames  de  la  jetmeue  de  SckilUr  (1809);  E.  Kuhnemann,  KanU  und 
SchUlers  BefrUndunt  dfr  Astheiik  (l895>;  V.  Basch.  La  Pc<ligue 
de  Schiller  (n>>j);  K.  Tomaschck,  Schiiler  in  ieinem  Verkiiilntsse 
tur  H'ltitnichafl  (1862);  F.  t)t>en»T^,  Schiller  <ils  Ilisloriker  und 
Philotoph  (1884)  ;  O.  Hamack,  Dte  klassisclte  Aslhelik  der  Deutschen 
(1892);  W.  Fieliti.  Studifn  tu  SchUlers  Dramen  (1876);  L.  Beller- 
mann, SckilUri  Dramen:  Beiirdre  ru  ikrem  Verslandmis  (3  volt., 
1888-1891:  and  ed.  1898);  K.  Werder,  Vortejungtn  Ubtr  StkilUrt 
WalUntUin  (1889):  A.  K<jster,  SckilUr  alt  Dramdurg  (1891); 
L.  Belling.  SchUlers  Melnk  (1883):  K.  Fischer.  SikuUr-Schnflen 

S 191-189});  J.  W.  Braun,  SckiUir  im  UrttiU  taner  Ztitnenotten 
vob..  iSia):  J.  G.  ItaliwM0M.5leWRi^ ^•Gntary  (^^-^  ^ 

KBILTBEROER.  JOHANN  or  HANS  (1381-1440?),  German 
traveller  and  writer,  was  bora  of  a  noble  family  in  13S1  (May 
9th ?),  probably  at  HoUcra  near  Loluof,  luitf  way  between  .Munich 
and  Fceiaing,  on  what  waa  tbcD  •  prapcrQr  of  hk  family.  In 
tJ94  k«  Jbiaed  the  aiilte  of  Uadiait  Rkhaitinfer,  and  lint  off 
to  jiglht  andcr  Sigimuiid,  kins  of  Hunfaiy  (afterwards  empcior), 
against  the  TNnfcs  on  the  Hungarian  frontier.  At  the  battle  of 
Nicopolis  (Sept.  j.Sih,  1396)  he  was  wounded  .and  i:;kt  n  prisoner: 
when  he  had  recovered  the  use  of  his  feet,  Sultan  n.iyczid  1. 
iHJcrirr.)  took  him  into  his  service  as  a  nmnrr  (1^06-140:). 
During  this  time  he  seems  to  have  accompanied  Ottoman  troops 
to  certain  parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  to  EK>T>t.  On  Bayczid's 
overthrow  at  Angora  (July  loth.  1402),  SchiltberRcr  passed  into 
the  Mrvice  of  Bayczid's  conqueror  Timur:  he  now  appears  to 
have  foUowvd  Thtmarlim  to  Samacfcand,  and  perhapa  aho  to 
Armenia  and  Geoifia.  After  Ttmur^  death  (Febniaty  17th, 
I4«S)  Ui  Gcnwui  tuuicr  fiiat  became  a  slave  of  Shah  RiAh.  the 
MtA  «C  llaittt'a  aona;  then  of  Minn  Shah,  a  biothcr  of 
IMkhi  thea  of  Abu  Bekr.  a  aon  «f  Mtraa  SUb^ 


roamed  up  and  down  Armenia.  He  next  accompanied  Chekre,  a 
Tatar  prince  living  in  .Xbu  Bekr's  horde,  on  an  excursion  to 
Siberia,  of  which  name  Sc hiltbergcr  gives  us  the  first  clear  mention 
in  west  European  literature,  lie  also  probably  followed  his  new 
master  in  hi*  attack  on  tlic  Old  Bul|^uia  of  tlie  middle  Voiia, 
answering  to  the  modm  Kazan  and  Its  ncighboariioad.  Wa»> 
deiingi  in  the  atepae  badi  of  mufhtWir  Riuria;  viaita  to  Sani, 
the  old  capital  of  the  KIpehak  Khanate  on  the  lower  Volga  and 
to  or  Tana,  still  a  tnading  centre  for  Venetian  and  Genoese 
nierihants,  a  i'v^h  change  of  servitude  on  Chekrc's  ruin; 
tr.wels  in  the  Crimea,  Cirr .-i->sia,  Alikhasia  and  Mingrelia;  and 
finally  cw  np*-  {(Tom  I  he  nelKhhourhooJ  of  Batuni)  followeii. 
.\rnviric  Cmii- I .\:it incpli-.  he  there  lay  hid  for  a  time,  he  then 
relumed  lo  his  Bavarian  home  (1437)  by  way  of  Kilia,  ,\kkennaa, 
Ixmbcrg,  Ctacow,  Breslau  and  Meissen  After  his  return  be 
became  a  chambcriain  of  Duke  Albert  III.,  probably  reoeivi^ 
this  appoiBtBieat  hi  thf  fiiir  fmlaiice  befoee  the  duhrt  afwioa 
in  1438. 

SehilibcTgcr't  ReisAuek  eoatalns  not  only  a  recoed  of  Kb  own 
expcriencct  and  a  iketch  of  various  chapters  of  contemporary 
Eastern  history,  but  also  an  account  of  countries  and  thnr  manners 

!\n<\  customs,  especially  of  those  oountries  which  he  had  himself 
\  iritri!.  Firit  ronie  the  l.mdi  "  this  side  "  of  IXie.-.ilie,  where  he  had 
(raveik-d:  neat  follow  those  between  the  Danube  and  the  tea, 
which  had  now  fallen  nnder  the  TMc;  after  this,  the  Onomaa 
domiflioa*  In  Asia;  last  eome  the  aaote  ditunt  icsioaa  of  SchOt* 
ber^er't  world,  from  Trebiiond  to  Roaiia  and  from  Egypt  to 
India.  In  this  resional  geocraphy  the  deecriptioRs  of  Brusa:  el 
various  west  Caucasian  ana  .\rmenian  rPRions:  of  the  rt-<ion» 
around  the  Caspian,  .unt  the  li.ibit^  <j(  iheir  [.Kxjples  ic-pccijlly  the 
Ked  Talart);  of  Siberia;  of  the  Crimea  mth  its  great  r»eno<-4e 
colony  at  Kaffa  (where  he  once  spent  five  months):  and  of  Eeypt 
and  Arabia,  are  particulariy  worth  notice.  Hit  alluaiont  to  the 
Catholic  mitsions  ttill  persuting  in  Armenia  and  in  other  region* 
beyond  the  Euxine,  and  to  (non-Ronan  ?)  Cfcristian^doununitiet 
even  in  the  Great  Tatary  of  the  steppes  are  also  remarkable. 
Sfhiltbcr^cr  is  p,  rh.ips  the  fir»t  writer  of  \V<-<iTern  Christendom  to 
civc  the  true  burial  place  of  Mahomet  at  .Miilina:  his  .^ketrhes  of 
Ulam  and  of  Eastern  Christendom,  with  all  tln-ir  shdrtcominj;^,  are 
of  remarkable  merit  for  their  time:  and  he  may  fairiy  be  reckoned 
among  the  authors  who  contributed  to  fix  IVeiter  John,  at  the  doae 
of  the  middle  sees,  in  Abytainia.  Hi*  work,  however,  oontafaM  many 
inarciir.ii  if">;  (Iiui  in  reckoning  the  yeara  of  hi*  tervice  both  with 
Baycn  I  .irid  v..ih  Timur  be  unaccountably  midtipliet  by  twOk 
His  account  of  1  imur  and  hit  campaigns  is  misty,  ohen  incorrect, 
and  iomelitTii-v  f.ibulous:  nor  can  von  Hamniir'-.  f\i'.i'.'r!  lK-t»«-n 
Marco  Polo  and  Schiltberger  be  sustained  without  larf;erescrvat>ont. 

Four  MiiS.  of  the  Rtiitbuck  exist:  (i)  at  Oonaueschineen  in  the 
Fkirstcnberg  Library.  No.  481;  (a)  at  Heidelberg,  Univcnity 
Library.  216:  (3)  at  Nur»ml>er(f,  City  Library-,  34;  {a)  at  St  Gw, 
Monast.  Library,  628  (all  of  15th  century,  the  l.ut  IraKmcniaiy). 
The  work  was  first  edited  at  .Auic^burs.  alxiut  1 100;  four  other 
edition.^  .appeared  in  the  Ijth  crniur\',  .ird  six  in  the  l6th;  in  the 
igth^tbc  best  were  K^F.  Neumann't  (.Munich,  1859J,  P.  Bruun'* 

(Tubingen, 

volume  of  the  BMiothek  det  liUrariscken  Vereint  in  Stutlgarl.  Sw 
also  the  English  (llaklu)t  5>ociety)  vervion.  The  Bondage  and  Trarrit 
of  Jokann  SchUlherger  .  .  .,  trans,  by  Duchan  Telfer  with  nous  ly 
P.  Bruun^(London,  1879):  von  Hatnmer,  "  Berechtigung  d.  oricn- 


in  inc  ix.-$i  were  is.,  t.  cveumann  t  t.MunicJi,  1859),  f.  bruun  * 
•dcMS,  1866,  with  Ruatian  oommentafy.  in  the  Rtairds  pJ  ik$ 
iperiat  Uttirtruty  of  New  Russia,  vol.  1.),  and  V.  Langmanter* 

'iibingen,  1885');  "  Hant  Schillbergert  Reisebuch,"  in  the  172nd 


Conirl.  Aked. 


talischen  Naroen  Schiltbcrgera,"  in  Dtnkukriften  d. 
d.  Wtss€mstM^t*H  (vol.  l£,  Munich.  i8at-|824):  R.  Rohricbt, 
Pihluliaim  .......  .. 

C.R." 


.    (Beriin,  1890.  pp.  103104); 
iMirmCttgrapky.  ui.  35^378. ^ 

lAH  (1825-  ),  Dutch  poet  and 
novelist,  was  bom  on  the  30lh  of  June  18:;,  at  'S  Gravdand, 
in  the  province  of  North  Holland,  where  his  fa; her  w.^s  a  notary 
and  the  burgomaster.  From  iSjO  to  1S4.'  Schimmcl  served 
in  his  father's  oiTicc,  and  upon  his  death  he  was  taken  into  the 
oflfice  of  the  agent  of  the  Dutch  Treasury  in  Amsterdam,  ex- 
changing in  1840  for  a  post  w^ith  the  Dutch  Trading  Company 
there.  In  iS6j  he  became  a  director  of  the  Ansterdam  Credit 
Association.  His  first  volume  of  poems  appeared  in  iSjs; 
but  it  wasM  n  writer  of  historical  dramas  in  blank  vent  and  one 
of  the  Kfcaeialoia  of  the  Dutch  stage  that  hia  literary  poaitiaii 
waa  andfe  Hia  finest  praductioa  wae  Shwwef  (1868).  wUch 
was  preceded  by  NapeUm  BonapcrU  (1S51)  and  Jupouw 
Strklaas  ("  Mrs  Serklaaa,"  1857).  Among  his  other  dramatic 
may  be  aentfoaed  Jam  If  entana  (a  dcaoH,  1847),  Tmm 
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r«rf*ri  ("  Two  Tudors."  1847),  Conidhdd  (1848).  SchtiU  en 
BocU  ("  Guilt  and  Retribution,"  a  drama,  1852),  Htl  Kind 
Mn  Slum  ("  The  State  Child,"  a  dramatic  fragment,  i8sq);  Zegt 
nj  J/r.ri  ("Struggle  and  Triumph,"  a  drama,  1878).  Schimmel's 
rrndcnngs  of  Casimir  dc  la  Vignc's  Louis  XI.,  Gcibcl's 
Scfhonube,  and  Ponsard's  Lticritt  are  also  stiU  acted  Ui  the 
Ncthalaiids.  His  novels  arc  distinguisbcd  by  their  vigorous 
aad  able  characterization.  Tbe  earlier,  better-known 
«nc>  betiajr  the  writer'*  En^ish  pradivitiM.  The  plou  of 
Mary  HtSit  {iMa,  3  •nii.,  EagUrii  tnBtlatIoa»  Londea  1871, 
under  tbe  Utk  of  "  Mary  HoUily  a  Romance  of  the  Days  of 
Charles  II.  aad  WiDtain,  Prince  of  Orange,"  3  vols  )  and  of 
ityliidy  Carlisle  4  vo!  ■  )  arc  laid  in  rr;>;!,irnl,  whereas 

those  of  his  Sinjcur  Himeyns  U875,  3  vols  ),  a  (lowtrlul  picture 
•{  the  terrible  year  167;,  and  of  De  Kapitdn  t'<3n  de  Lijfuarde 
(18S8,  3  vols.,  English  adaptation,  1896,  under  the  title  of 
**  The  Lifeguardsinan,"  i  voL),  a  continuation  of  "  Master 
Semeyns,"  are  almost  entirely  centred  in  Holland.  He  had  many 
points  of  style  &nd  manner  in  common  with  Madame  Bosboom- 
Toiamliit,  though  both  ROMined  higUy  origiMl  ia  thdr  treat* 
BKOt.  Both  fiaaBjr  mmted  to  ctntlaHy  mttanl  tnbjccta. 
To  tbe  earlier  romances  o(  Schlnnd  bdoog:  Bvnapcrk  tn 
tyn  Tyd  ("  Bonaparte  and  his  Time,"  1853),  De  Btrste  Dag  ettu 
.Xf  jx^r  n  Lccrns  ("  The  First  Day  of  a  New  Life,"  2  vob.,  1855), 
Sproken  en  VerUlisnicn  ("  Legends  and  Talcs,"  1855),  Ern 
Hiagsche  Jcfcr  ("  A  Hague  Dams<  l,"  J857),  De  Xooravcnd 
dtr  Rewlulie  ("  The  Eve  of  the  Revolution,"  1866).  Schimmcl 
was  an  early  coiLiboraior  of  Potgieter  on  the  Cids  staff.  His 
dramatic  works  appeared  in  a  collected  edition  in  i88s~l886 
at  Amsterdam  (3  vols.),  followed  by  a  cooplete  and  pofnilar 
jmn  qf  hia  aovda  (Srhifdinij  t89a). 

WHlUlb  KAlb  nnram  (t9Bt-t84>)t  Cennan 
architect  and  painter,  aad  pioiBMar  in  the  academy  of  fine  arts 
at  Berlin  from  1820,  was  bom  at  Neunipptn,  in  Brandenburg, 
on  till-  I  ;:h  .if  Mjrch  17S1.  He  v.a5  a  ptspil  of  Friedrich  GUly, 
the  rondnuaiion  of  whose  work  he  utidcrtook  when  his  master 
died  in  jSoo.  In  iSo?  Schinkcl  went  to  Italy,  returning  to 
Berlin  in  1805.  The  Napoleonic  wars  interfered  seriously  with 
hit  work  as  architect,  m  that  he  took  up  landscape  painting, 
displa)'ing  a  talent  for  the  romantic  delineation  of  natural 
Kcncry.  In  1810  he  drew  a  plan  for  the  mausoleum  of  Queen 
Louise  and  in  1819  a  briUiaat  sketch  for  the  Beriin  cathcdial  in 
CotUc  atyk.  from  tSoS  to  1814  be  painted  a  aaaabcr  of 
dioramas  for  Gropins.  Fnoi  aSi$  be  devoted  Banch  time  to 
scene  painting,  examples  of  his  work  behig  StiU  fai  nse  In  the 
roy.il  theatres  of  Ci  r.ni.nw  Schinkcl's  principal  buiiiUr.Ks  arc  in 
iJirlin  and  its  neiKlilx'Uihood.  His  ritrits  arc,  ho'.u  ver,  best 
shn .' n  in  his  unexecuted  plat»s  for  the  tr.in>forma!ion  of  the 
AcrojKjILs  into  a  royal  palace,  for  the  erection  of  the  Orianda 
Palace  in  the  Crimea  and  for  a  monument  to  Prc<lrri(k  the 
Great .  ThciC  and  other  designs  may  be  studied  in  his  SamtrJung 
CTchUckt^tniscker  EnUurfe  (1820-1837,  3rd  cd.  1857-1858)  and 
his  Wtrk*  der  h^hcren  Baukumt  (1845-1846,  new  ed.  1874). 

See  the  biographies  by  KuKler,  Botlischer,  Quast,  H.  Grimm, 
Waair-  n.  \\  'f;mnn.  tV.  ht.  Di ihme.  and  vol  xxviii.  of  the  Kumller- 

KUIRMER,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM  (i8o2-ia{<«).  German 
iandscape  artist,  was  bom  in  Berlin.  As  a  youth  he  painted 
ftnwis  io  the  royal  porcelain  factory;  afterwards  he  became 
a  pa|^  of  P.  W.  Schadow  in  the  Berlin  Academy,  but  his  art 
01^  noat  to  Italy.  He  weot  to  Italy  in  i8a7i  hIa  sojourn 
•itcndcd  over  three  yean:  he  became  a  iBsdpleof  bb  country- 
man Jooeph  Koch,  who  built  historic  landscape  on  the  Foussins, 
and  U  said  to  have  caught  impiration  from  Turner.  In  1831 
Schirmcr  eslabliihcil  himself  In  lierlln  in  a  studio  with  s(  liolars 
from  1839  to  jS6s  he  was  professor  of  landicai>c  in  the  academy. 

Schirtncr's  place  in  the  history  of  art  is  cJislinclivc:  his  s-ketrhcs 
in  lialv  were  more  than  tran^crints  of  the  »fiots;  be  Miidled  nature 
witll  the  mirpow  of  composing  historie  and  poetic  landscapes.  On 
the  completion  of  the  Berlin  Muirum  of  Antiquities  rame  ht»  oppor- 
tunity: upon  the  walU  he  painted  classic  sites  and  t<  rn[i!(>s,  and 
clucidatea  the  collections  by  the  landscape  scrniry  wiih  wlm  h  they 
«m  bistorically  aiMxiatciL   His  tuprnne  aim  was  to  make  h» 


■econdary  to  coneeption.  Hw  oicturet  af^ieal  to  the  mind  by  the 
ideas  they  embody,  bv  beauty  ol  form,  harmony  of  line,  significance 
of  light  and  colour.  In  this  constructional  landscape  German  critics 
discover  "  moiivr,"  "  inner  meaning."  "  the  subjective,"  "'  tbe 
ideal  "   And  Schirmer  thus  formed  a  school. 

SCHIRMER.  JOHANN  WILHBUI  (1S07-1863),  German  lana- 
scape  painter,  was  born  at  jUlich  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  This 
artist,  a  namesake  of  F.  W.  ScJurmer,  liad  a  similar  aim  and 
career.  He  first  was  a  student,  and  subsequently  bacaBe  a 
professor  in  the  academy  of  IWisrldorf.  Ia  1S54  be  waa  made 
dlfcctwoftheartsdioelatCBriBahe,«here1iedied.  BetraveUed 
and  sketched  in  Italy,  and  aimed  at  historic  landscape  after 
the  manner  of  tbe  Poussins.  His  Biblical  landscapes  with 
figures  are  held  in  good  c;.teem. 

SCHISM,  a  division,  especially  used  of  a  formal  .separation 
from  a  church  or  religious  body,  a  sect,  or  church  formed  by 
such  separation.  Tbe  Greek  c\[aiia,  a  cleft,  split,  from  cxitiw, 
to  cleave,  is  used  in  the  New  1  >  stament  of  an  actual  feat  IB  a 
garment  (Matt.  ix.  16)  and  als<j  several  times  of  divisions  or 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  tbe  leacliing  and  message  of  Chtist 
(John  viL  43)  or  of  dissension  in  the  cbuich  (1  COr.  aL  s8) 
la  the  early  ChristiaB  Cbmdi,  tt  defined  by  the  Fathers,  aad 
later,  the  offoioe  of  "  schism  "  is  disthiguisbed  from  that  of 
"  heresy  ";  it  refers  not  to  diflerences  of  belief  or  doctrine, 
but  to  the  promotion,  or  the  state,  of  divi.vion.i  of  organisation, 
and  to  the  formation  of  bodies  separate  from  the  true  church, 
or  to  dissensions  and  scp.irationi  due  to  disputes  over  m.ttters 
of  discipline  or  autlioriiy  (sec  Heresy).  ITic  dispute  which 
led  to  the  separ.ntjon  ot  tlie  Latin  and  Greek  ("huri  hes  is  known 
as  the  '■  Great  Schism,"  and  the  division  over  the  election  to 
the  Papacy  of  Urban  VI.  and  Clement  VII.  as  the  "  Great  Schism 
of  the  West "  (1378-14x7)  (seePArACvaDdCHuaaiHjSTOBY). 

SCHISTS  (Gr.  tj^tmr,  to  qiBt),  la  petfology,  metanorpibfe 
rocka  vhkh  hava  a  iaaOa  chanctce.  In  all  of  them  there  is  at 
least  one  ndneral  which  CfystaJBaes  h  platy  forms  U  g.  mica, 
talc,  chlorite,  haematite),  or  in  long  blades  or  fibres  (antho- 
phyllitc,  trcmolitc,  actinolitc,  totmnallnc),  and,  when  these 
have  a  well  marked  parallel  arrangement  in  definite  bands  or 
folia,  the  rock  will  break  far  more  easily  along  the  bands  than 
across  them.  The  platy  minerals  have  also  a  perfect  cleavage 
parallel  to  their  flat  surfaces,  while  the  hbrous  species  often  have 
two  or  more  cleavages  following  their  long  axes;  hence  a  schistose 
rock  may  split  not  only  by  separation  of  the  mineral  platca  from 
one  another  bat  also  by  chawge  of  the  parallel  mfawala  through 
their  sabetaaca. 

Schists  in  tbe  common  acceptance  of  that  terra  an  really 
highly  crystalline  rocks;  fissile  states,  shales  or  sandstones,  la 
which  the  original  sedimentary  structures  are  little  modified 
by  recrystallizalion,  are  not  included  in  this  group  by  Kngli'-h 
[>etrolof.'ists,  tlujuRh  the  French  siki-.tf^  anc)  the  German  Schu  'cr 
arc  used  to  desiRnalc  also  rocks  ui  tbi  so  typ^es.  The  difTcrcnce 
between  m  lii-'  s  ,;;,(!  gneisses  is  mainly  that  the  latter  have  less 
highly  (iivt  ^npi  i  i  jliation;  they  also,  as  a  rule,  are  more  coarse 
grained,  and  contain  far  more  quarts  and  felspar,  two  minerals 
which  rarely  assume  platy  or  acicular  forms,  and  hence  do  not 
lead  to  tbe  ptodoctioo  of  a  fissile  character  in  the  rocks  ia  irUdi 
they  ate  fanporunt  oonstltaeots.  ScUsts,  as  a  lak,  are  fevad 
in  regions  composed  mainly  of  metamorphic  rocks,  such  as  the 
Central  Alps,  Ilimal.iyas,  and  other  mountain  ranges.  Saxony, 
Scandinavia,  the  Hif;!iljnds of  Scotland  and  north-west  of  Ireland. 
They  are  typical  products  of "  regional  "  metamorjihi-sm,  and  arc 
in  nearly  all  cases  older  than  the  fossilifcrous  sedimentary  rocks. 
Transitions  between  schists  and  normal  igneous  or  sedimentary 
rocks  are  often  found.  The  Silurian  mica-schists  of  Bergen  in 
Norway  are  fossiliferous;  in  the  Alps  it  is  believed  that  even 
Meso2oic  rocka  pass  laterally  into  mica-schisU  and  calc-schists. 
These  chaagca  arc  legaided  as  having  been  produced  by  the 
operation  of  heat,  presenre  and  foMlng.  It  is  often  Unght  that 
gneisses  are  the  further  stages  of  the  cr>'stalli£atton  of  schists 
and  belong  to  a  deeper  zone  where  the  pressures  and  the  tempera- 
tures  Were  preater.  Igneous  rocks  also  may  be  converted  riadily 
into  schists  {e.g.  serpentine  into  talc-schist,  dolctite  into  horn- 
bleadefchiM>  by  the  aaow  aceades. 
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Tfcm  an  two  tnut  troup*  of  •chitu,  vtt.  thaw  ilerivcd  from 
wdiingntinr  and  iEom;  drrivcd  from  ieneou*  rocks,  or,  as  they  have 
twca  calied,  the  "  (uniBchiiits  "  and  the  "  orthoschiits."  The  dnt 
group  is  the  more  important  and  includes  tome  of  the  commonest 
iDCUinorph)U  ro<:k?.  In  the  p-iraschist*,  though  (n.-,il,  art-  ex- 
ceedingly rare,  sedimGntaiy  structures  such  as  bedding  and  the 
altcrnfttioo  of  bminM  of  nne  and  coarw  dmiit  mn  irequently 
be  preserved.  The  folUtioa  to  often  paralla  Co  the  bedding,  but 
nay  oom  it  obliquely  or  at  risht  angle*;  or  the  bedding;  m.iv  he 
foned  and  oootorted  while  the  loliation  maintains  a  nearly  uniform 
orientation.  When  the  (ulbtion  i«  undulo!«  or  sinuous  the  locka  an- 
uid  to  be  crumplL-d,  and  hive  wa\-y  split  tin|[  surfaces  inst<  .id 
nearly  plane  onci.  The  development  ol  foliation  in  shaly  rw  ks  ir» 
uodoubteilly  closely  alcin  to  the  production  of  cleavage  in  slater. 

The  sedimentary  ichiits  or  paraichius  have  three  great  »ub- 
dlvidaaai  tlw  mica-ichists  and  cnlorite-schists  (which  correspond  in 
&  leiHml  way  to  *hale4  or  clay  roclu)  the  calc-schlst*  (impure 
limettones)  and  the  quartz-schists  (metamorphosed  sandstones). 
In  the  mtca-ichiMs  of  thi*  group  biotitc  or  muMrovite  may  be  the 
principal  mineral  .nnd  often  both  are  prewnt  in  varying  proportions; 
the  mira  has  dowloped  from  the  argillai  r.jtjs  triattcr  of  the  origin.il 
rocic;  in  addition  there  is  always  quoru  and  iomctimcs  Iclspar 
(Mbiiear  oUgoclase).  A  kigg  — ibwr  «f  iwiiMyla  jwqr  <Bwr  aa 
■ooeMOftes,  rg.  garnet,  tourmaHiie,  fltsmote,  ■BauBint,  KtiMnte. 
diloritoid  or  ottrclitc,  epidote,  haematite,  and  if  any  of  these  is 
abundant  its  presence  may  bo  indicated  by  the  name  given  the  rock, 
e.g.  staurolitc-mira-schist.  The  phyllitcs  (91'.)  form  a  middle  term 
between  thin  gruup  and  the  l^l.lt»■^;  they  ci>ii>i»t  usually  ol  quarti, 
white  mica  and  chlorite,  and  ha\c  much  of  the  foliation  and 
schtstosity  of  the  mica^hifts.  Those  rocks  which  contain  andaluiite 
and  stauraHte  are  sometimes  found  in  such  aaaociations  as  show 
that  thcy_  are  due  to  contact  actioa  by  intrusive  igneous  masses. 
The  chlorite-schists  arc  often  of  Ignteus  derivation,  such  as  adi-beds 
or  fine  lavas  which  have  Ix-en  metamorphosed.  M.iny  of  them  con- 
tain Ut^i-  in  t  tin  lira  of  magnetite  Others  arc  prob.iliIy  sedimentary 
r^cks,  espc-cially  tho'-c  v,huh  contain  much  muscovite.  Cak"-»chist8 
are  iitually  argillanmiN  lini<  stcincs  in  whiuh  a  larRe  development  of 
biotitc  or  phlogopitc  has  occasiooed  foliation.  Often  they  contain 
quartz  *ta  felspar,  sometimet  pyitmeiie,  amphibole,  anwt  or 


cjpidote.  Pure  limestones  do  not  frequently  take  on  echtitcee  fade*. 

The  quartz-schists  consist  of  quartx  and  white  mica,  and  are  Inti- 
mately related  to  quartzites.    Many  of  them  have  been  originally 

micaceous  or  fcUpathic  sand*tono».  \Ve  rrwiy  mention  atwi  crar-hitic- 
K'hists  containing  dark  x;.ily  graphite  (often  altered  f^ar.  -  .  ;  car- 
bonaceous shales),  and  haematite-schists  which  may  represent  beds 
of  ironstone. 

The  orthoKhtota  are  white  mica-icluits  produced  by  the  shearing 
tt  acid  ncki,  auch  aa  fdsite  and  porphyiv.  Sane  of  the  "  porphy- 
nrida  "  which  have  gnUna  of  quarts  and  fotpar  in  m  finrfjp  schistose 

micaceous  matrix  arc  intermcdi.ite  between  porphyries  and  mica- 
B»  hilts  cjf  this  Rroup.  Still  iii'iri  nllrlu  tll^^  an-  iinhojchists  of  hom- 
bUndic  cluiractcr  (hornblende-?*  hi«ts)  ton'-i^tin;  cf  Rrecn  hornblende 
with  often  felspar,  quartz  and  f-phi  no  (.il-o  rutile,  garnet,  epidote 
or  xoii'ilc.  biotitc  and  iron  oxides).  These  arc  modified  forms  of 
tiaaic  rocIc*  such  as  baaalt,  doterite  aad  diabase.  Every  transition 
can  be  found  between  perfectly  nomal  opiiitic  dokritea  and  typical 
hornblende-schists,  and  orcasionatly  the  same  dike  or  sill  will 
provide  sfx-cimens  of  all  the  connecting  stages.  A  few  homblende- 
6.  hist i  are  metamorphosed  gabbros;  other*  have  devclniKxl  from 
dik:  or  fill  -  i'(  litnprophyrc.  Under  extreme  crushing  ilu  ba-ic 
rocks  may  be  converted  into  dark  biotitc-schists,  or  greenish  thlorite- 
■cfaists.  Tremolite-schist  and  anthophyllite-schist  are  in  nearly 
•n  caaes  the  representative*  of  the  ultra-baste  igneous  rocks  such 
as  neridutite  in  regions  of  high  mctamorphism.  Talc-schists  are 
of  tnc  same  catciRoiy.  They  are  soft  and  luotrous,  with  a  peculiarly 
smiMith  feel,  ami  ih.nigh  often  confounded  with  mica-schist*  may  be 
disiinuuishcd  by  thi  ir  fichtir->s  in  m-ignesut;  many  of  them  contain 
trrmt,!ite  or  iu'.in<iliie;  others  have  rci>idual  grains  of  olivine  or 
aviv;i:e:  and  hire  al-<i  every  gradation  can  be  found  between  the 
unmodified  igneous  types  and  the  perfectly  mctamorphic  schists. 
Occasiaaally  serpentines  Ixooaie  sheared  witkont  yiddiiv  talcosc 
ainerals;  tbey  are  then  Icnown  aa  aerpcMfno-adte  aod  utigoritc- 
■ehiit.  the  httcr  bciqg  tai^  fcch-gwui  ndst,  man  or  hw  ttaos- 


SCHLAGINTWEIT,  the  name  of  five  German  scientific  ex- 
plorers or  students  of  foreign  countries.  They  were  brothers, 
and  were  named  Hermann  (iS;6-ili8j,  who  became  known  as 
Hermann  von  Stlilagintwcit  Sakiinltinski),  Adolf  (1819-1857), 
Eduaro  (1831-1866),  RoBF.RT  (1833-1885),  and  Eun,  (1835- 
1904).  Hermann  w  as  bom  at  Munich  on  the  t  jth  of  May  t&i6. 
W»  Sat  scientific  laboun  were  studies  in  the  Alps,  canted  M 
between  1846  wxi  1848  in  association  wRh  his  brother  Adolf 
(bom  at  Munich  on  the  9th  of  January  tSjq).  The  publication 
of  the  UnUrsMhunum  fiber  dit  pkysikalifche  C<-of;rapkif  drr 
Alpen  in  1850  (Leipzig)  founded  the  scienli&c  reputation  of  the 
tteo  Inotbcn^  aiid  their  leputatioa  wis  incieiMd  bgr 


investigations  in  the  same  field,  in  which  Robert  (bom  at  Muaicfi 
on  the  27th  of  (Xtotjcr  i>(;,7)  also  took  part  Soon  after  the 
publication  of  the  Stue  U nitrsuchun^en  ulnf  dir  phys.  Gcog.  «. 
Geol.  der  Alpen  (Leipzig,  1854),  the  three  brothers  received,  on 
the  recommendation  of  Aicx.indcr  von  Humboldt,  a  commisvon 
from  the  East  India  Company  to  travel  for  scientific  purposes  in 
their  tcrriuxyt  ud  mon  particularly  to  make  observations  on 
terrestrial  —^g****'— '  Duriiy  t8S4-i8s7  they  travelled,  some- 
times ia  coBipsinr,  ■OMBtimw  ■qpnimteiy^  ia  tlw  Dcocaa  end 
in  Hw  Mgtan  of  Oe  HiBMlqm»  pweeotfiot  thdr  invertiittioM 
bcaro^  the  tortiea  «f  tlw  flMVMqr^  iciritHy  iDi»  the 
of  the  Kankorum  and  Ktiea-ltm  mountains.  Hermann  and 
Robert  were  the  first  Europeans  who  crossed  the  Kuc.t  luti,  and 
in  honour  of  that  achievement  llic  former  had  the  title  or  suriiatnc 
of  SakUnlUnski  bestowed  upon  him  (in  1S64).  Robert  returned 
to  Europe  early  in  1857;  Hermann,  after  a  visit  to  Nepal,  joined 
him  on  his  homeward  journey;  but  Adolf,  N^lio  remained  to 
prosecute  his  explorations  in  Central  Asia,  was  put  to  death  by  tlie 
amir  of  Kashgar  on  the  36th  of  August.  Hermann  and  Robert 
published  in  four  volumes  the  XauUt  of  a  SciaUiJie  Mistion  1$ 
/Mfjaeiitf0<|A^jAi(Ld|df,ltto-i866).  They  had,  moreover, 
made  eiteaiiwt  ethmnr^drtttl  aad  aatuisl  hittoiy  collections. 
Himuaa  spent  the  last  ycaa  of  Us  tte  diiefly  ia  literary  and 
scientific  acli\nty,  partly  at  Munich,  partly  at  the  castle  of 
Jiigemburg  near  Forthhcim.  He  died  at  Munich  on  the  iglh  of 
January  i88j.  Robert  was  appointed  professor  of  geography 
at  Ciesscn  in  1S63.  He  paid  several  visits  to  America,  which 
furnished  him  with  matcri.il  for  such  works  as  !):<■  Pacific- 
EiseHbakn{\&jo),  DU  Mormoncn  (1874),  Di(  Friritn  (1876),  &c., 
all  published  at  Cologne.  He  died  at  Gic^cn  on  the  6th  of  June 
1885.  Eduard,  bom  on  the  23rd  of  March  1831,  lulled  in  battk 
at  Kissingcn  in  1866,  made  himself  Itnown  by  an  account 
of  the  Speniih  apedition  to  Moracoa  ia  X859-1860L  £iBil» 
bora  oa  the  Ttli  «(  July  xSjs,  wrste  sevenl  lenaed  works 
relating  to  ladht  aad  Tibet.  He  died  «a  the  sgth  «(  October 
1904. 

SCHLAN  (Czech,  Slanf],  a  town  of  Bohemia,  37  m.  N.W.  of 
Prague  by  rail.  Top.  (ii>oo)  04'ji,  mobily  Czech.  The  most 
notable  churches  arc  St  Gotihard  (i4;h  century,  remodelled 
in  17S:)  St  Mary,  attached  to  the  Piarist  college  (1655-1658), 
the  chapel  of  St  Lawrence  (13th  century)  and  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  belonging  to  the  Franciscan  friary  (1655).  There 
are  extensive  coal-fields  and  important  iron,  metal  and  machine 
indastiiea,  tofethcr  with  the  msaafactaw  of  chcmicab-  aad 


Scblan — probably  the  name  of  a  castle  occurs  in  doenmeats  of 

the  loth  century.  The  town  was  probably  founded  in  the  IJth 
century  by  Ottakar  II.    In  the  llu^'tte  wars  it  took  the  uiraquist 

tide,  was  occupied  in  14JO  by  King  Sigismund.  but  ret.il.tn  the  next 
year  by  the  troop'^  of  Prague.  The«<r  *-ere  expelled,  in  14;5.  after  s 
deviH-rale  resistance  by  the  T.Tl)oritcs  and  Orphans.  The  town  now 
remained  faithful  to  the  Taboritc  cauoc  till  its  colUpse  in  1434. 

ihe  be^oe 


The  plMe«aar»4Mtifisd  between  I4toud  I47».  After  the  L„.  ,. 
of  »e  Wbke  Hifl  (i6m),  Schlan  wna  granted  to  Jaroihut  Beliu  or 
MBftinle,lonl  of5iiK£no,  whose  descendants  still  own  the  lordship. 

SCRIANQDIBAD,  a  watering-place  of  Germany,  in  the 

Prussian  province  of  He^se-\a.>i.sau,  plca.santly  situated  in  a 
deep  and  we!l-wt>ode(!  v.iU^  y  of  the  Taunus  range,  6  m.  N.W. 
of  Wiehh.-iilen,  4;  ni  S  >  :  L.i.n^cnschwalb.xf h,  ,\nd  5  m.  E.  of 
Eltvillc  on  the  Rhine,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  stram 
tramway.  Its  ei^t  thcnaalq^iiBiaBseaMMtijraBcd  for  bathing, 
and  arc  efficacious  in  acteous  compfaunts  and  feminine  disorders. 
There  is  a  handsome  knoaal connected  with  the  principal  bathing 
establishment.  Pmaaweat  popMlation  (1905)  400^  while  the 
number  of  viaitan  nunhen  UMWt  ajoo  Baniully. 

See  Baumann,  Schlantrnhad,  mit  betonderer  BeridttUUigin 

WBBIMlUL,  AVtrar  VnBIUi  vmr  (t967-sS4d,  Gcnna 

poet,  transUtor  and  critic,  was  bora  on  the  8th  of  September, 
1767,  at  Hano\'er,  where  his  father,  Johaaa  Adtdf  Schlegd 
(1731-170O,  was  a  Lutheran  pastor.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Hanover  gymnasium  and  at  the  university  of  Cdttiogen.  Having 
jcais  at  a  tutor  in  the  baun  of  a  ' 
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AmMcrdjua,  kt  went  to  Jcm,  where,  in  1796,  he  murried  KatoliDe, 
the  vidowof  the  pbjnidM  Bttmer  (tee  ScntuiNO^  Kabounc) 
ttd  ia  «tt  IppOtated  ttlnordinary  profwBT.  Here  he 
bcfta  hte  tniiahtion  of  Shtkespeare,  which  wu  ullfmately 

completed,  under  the  superintendence  of  Luiiw!;;  Ticrk,  hy 
Tieck's  daughter  Dorothea  and  Graf  \V.  U,iu  lis-m.  This 
rendering  is  one  of  the  best  poeiiLal  iranslalions  in  (.rrm.in, 
or  indeed  in  any  hiiKaaKC.  At  Jena  Schlcgcl  coniribulcd  to 
Schiller's  periodicals  the  Jloren  and  the  M utenalmanath;  and 
with  his  brother  Friedrich  be  conducted  the  Alhenatum,  the 
OigMI  of  the  Romantic  school.  He  also  published  a  volume  of 
poeoM,  and  carried  00  a  father  hitter  controvcny  with  Kotzebue. 
At  thia  time  tiM  ttM  bntiMn  «tn  icnarkaUc  for  the  vigour 
and  fmlBMa  of  tMr  iSim,  and  commaadcd  respect  as  the 
leaders  of  the  new  Roman  Ik  criticism.  A  volume  of  their 
joint  essays  appeared  in  1801  under  the  liilr  Chdr,ikirriuikn: 
und  Kritikcn.  In  l8oj  Schlcjjcl  went  lo  Berlin,  whrrt-  he  delivered 
leeiurc^  on  art  and  literature;  and  in  the  following  year  he 
published  Ion,  a.  tragedy  in  Euripidean  style,  which  gave  rise 
to  a  suggestive  discussion  on  the  principles  of  dramatic  poetry. 
This  was  followed  by  Spanischts  Thtaler  (a  vols.,  1803-1809), 
in  which  he  presented  admirable  translations  of  five  of  Calderon's 
plays;  and  in  another  vohune,  Btumtiuimuu  Udiadttka, 
tpami$dm  mud  portug^tbclm  Ptttk  (ito4),  hegavetramlations 
of  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  Italian  lyrics.  In  1807  he  attracted 
much  attention  in  France  by  an  essay  in  the  French  language, 
r^m/Mf  jitsn  rnlre  la  Pkedrr  de  Racine  et  ctllc  d'Eurifiide,  in 
which  he  .iitarkol  French  classicism  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Romantic  school.  His  lector. -s  on  dramatic  art  ^ti  1  literature 
(Vbfr  dramattu  lir  Kunst  und  Lilrralur,  1809-iSn),  which  have 
been  translated  into  most  European  languages,  were  delivered 
at  Vienna  in  180S.  Meanwhile,  after  a  divorce  from  his  wife 
KavoKne,  in  1804*  he  travelled  in  France,  Germany,  Italy  and 
Other  oonntflea  with  Madame  de  Stafl,  who  owed  to  him  many 
«f  the  idcaa  which  ihe  cmlwAed  in  her  worit,  D«  PAOmagnt. 
hi  sStj  he  acted  as  secretary  of  the  crown  prince  of  Sweden, 
through  whose  influence  the  right  of  his  family  to  noble  rank 
was  revived.  Schlcgcl  was  made  a  professor  of  literature  at  the 
oniversily  of  Bor.n  in  1818,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life  occupied  himself  chiefly  with  orii  r,!..!  studies,  although  he 
continued  to  lecture  on  art  and  literature,  and  in  1828  he  issued 
t»o  volumes  of  critical  writings  (Kriiischt  Schrifttn).  In  1853- 
i8jo  he  published  the  journal  Indisckt  BiUiolkek  (5  vok.)  and 
edited  (1823)  the  Bkatavad-CUa  with  a  Latin  translation,  and 
(i8m)  the  Jtia^yoao.  These  works  nark  the  '«tP''"<"g  of 
SaMkrit  acholanhlp  In  Germany.  After  the  death  of  Madame 
de  Stal9  Schlegel  married  (1818)  a  daughter  of  Ftofessor  Paulut 
of  Heidelberg;  but  this  union  was  dissolved  in  iSai.  He  died 
at  Bonn  on  the  12th  of  May  i''^45.  As  an  original  poet  Schlegel 
is  unimportant,  but  as  a  poctiL-al  translator  he  has  rarely  been 
eicellcd,  and  in  criticism  he  put  into  ()r.u;iLC  the  Romantic 
principle  ( hat  a  critic's  first  duty  is  not  to  jud^e  from  the  stand- 
pouit  of  superioiltjr,  bat  to  nndentaod  and  to  **  chaiacteriie  " 
a  work  of  art. 

la  1846-1847  Schlegel'*  Sdmtiicke  Werke  were  issued  in  twelve 
volame*  by  E.  Risking.  Thrre  arc  al-io  editions  by  the  same  editor 
•r  his  (EuvTts  tcriUt  tn  franiats  (3  voK  .  1H46).  and  of  hi»  OputctUa 
Lattut  ictipta  (1848).  Schlc^et's  Shakespeare  translations  have 
b«n  often  reprinted;  the  edition  ol  jSti-iS/i  wai  rcvist-d  with 
Scblcgei'a  MSS.  by  M.  ikrnayi.  Sec  M.  Bcmays,  Zur  EnUUhunts- 
gmkuhit  its  SthUtielukut  SUkapean  U»7»h  R.  Ccatfe^  SchUgtl 
mmi^uktspm*  (1903).  Schletel's  Berlin  ieetomof  1801-1804  were 
fcpriatcd  from  MS.  notes  by  J.  Minor  (1S84).  A  (election  of  the 
wntinss  of  both  A.  W.  and  Friedrich  Schlegel,  edited  by  O.  F. 
WaUei,  will  be  found  in  Kllr^  hnor'*  Prulschr  NalionaUiltntMr,  143 
(|8<)J)._  See  especially  K  ll.iv.ni,  Romr.nttKhe  SchuU,  and  the 
anicie  in  the  AUg.  dtutukt  Biograpku  by  F.  Munckcr. 

SCHLOSEL,  JOHAim  BUAS  (1719-1749),  German  critic 
and  dramatic  poet,  waa  bom  at  Meimen  on  the  aSth  of  January 
1719-  He  was  educated  at  Scbulpfona  and  at  the  wrivcnity 
of  Ldpsis,  adieie  he  studied  law.  In  1743  he  became  private 
eectettry  to  hii  relative,  von  Spcncr,  the  Saxon  amba<«sador 
at  the  Danish  court.  Afterwards  he  was  made  professor  extra- 
ordinary at  the  academy  of  Seroe,  where  bo  died  on  the  ijtb 


of  August  1740.  Schkid  was  a  coottflnitor  to  the  BreaMr 
MMfr  and  for  some  time,  while  he  was  living  in  Denmark, 
edited  a  weekly  periodical,  Dtr  Frtmde.  With  his  dramas  as 
well  as  with  his  critical  writings  he  did  much  to  prepare  the  way 

for  I.essing,  by  whom  his  genius  was  warmly  appreciated.  He 
\vrolc  two  lively  and  »ell-cot>!.truclcL!  comedies,  Drr  Triumph 
drr  gulen  fViiucfi  and  Die  ilunsme  Scki'nltril ,  the  former  in  prose, 
the  latter  in  -ilcxandrincs.  Hermann  and  Ccnut  (in  alexandrines) 
arc  generally  considered  his  best  tragedies. 

Hi*  works  vkf  rr  i  ditvi!  lin  5  vols  .  1761-1770)  by  his  brother, 
J  M.  Schk-K<  )  ( I  7^4"  I  7''i>),  »ho  hail  a  consiiicral)lc  reputation  as  a 
writer  on  Danish  history.  Another  brother,  I.  AdoU  Schlegel 
(>7>i-t793)>  an  eminent  pnachm  and  anther  of  ioaw  voIubwi  of 
verse,  was  the  father  of  Attgnit  wtihclm  aad  Friedrich  von  Schlegel. 
J.  E.  Schlei^el's  Atlktlisekf  und  dramalurglsehe  Sthrifirn  have  been 
e<lited  by  J  vnn  Anionicwici  (1SS7).  and  a  iclcctiort  of  his  plays  by 
F.  Munckcr  in  Bremer  Beilrate,  vd.  ii.  (Kursrhtier's  Deulxhe 
Salionallfleralur.  vol.  xliv.,  I«9y).  See.  besides  the  biography  by 
his  brother  in  the  edition  of  his  works.  £.  WoUf,  Jokann  Eltat 
SeUetfl  ( 1 8«9) ;  and  J.  Reottch.  Jikuut  Ehu  jicU^  «U  rreatf 

spieldirhirr  (iB<)o). 

SCHLEGEL,  KARL  WILHELM  FRIEDRICH  VON  (1772-1829), 
German  poet,  critic  and  schol.ir,  was  the  younger  brother  of 
August  Wilhclm  von  Schlegel.  He  was  born  at  Hanover  on 
the  loth  of  March  1772.  He  studied  law  at  Guttingen  and 
Leipzig,  but  ultimately  devoted  himself  entirely  to  litcraiy 
studies.  He  published  in  1M7  the  invMrtant  book  XMr  GrjecikM 
Mfid  XMmt,  which  was  Colwwed  by  the  suggestive  CesekklUe 
der  Potsie  der  Griechen  und  Rdmer  (179.*!).  At  Jena,  where  he 
lectured  as  a  Pritcidozenl  at  the  university,  he  contributed  to 
the  AlJirnaeum  the  aphorisms  and  e:  s.i>  s  in  which  the  principles 
of  the  Romantic  schcKjl  arc  most  dcdnitely  stated.  Here  also 
he  wrote  Lui  ir.,lr  (170  ;),  ,in  unfinished  romance,  which  is  interest- 
ing as  an  attempt  to  transfer  to  practical  ethics  the  Romantic 
demand  for  complete  individual  freedom,  and  Alarcns,  a  tragedy 
(1803)  in  which,  without  much  success,  he  combined  romantic 
and  daisical  dements.  In  tSoa  be  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
edited  the  itview  Bm^  (sSeiS}*  teetmedrOB  phUoMfdur  aad 
carried  on  (Mental  sttnies,  some  results  of  wMch  be  embodied 

in  an  epoch-making  book,  Vher  die  Spracke  und  Wdsheit  der 
Indier  (i8oS).  In  the  s.imc  year  in  which  this  work  appeared, 
he  and  his  wife  Dorothea  (176J-1830),  a  daughter  of  Moses 
Mendelssohn,  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  from 
this  time  he  l>ecame  more  and  more  opposed  to  tla-  )>riini|jlcs 
of  political  and  religious  freedom.  He  went  to  Vienna  and  in 
1S09  was  appointed  imperial  court  secretary  at  the  headquattets 
of  the  archduke  Charles.  At  a  later  period  he  was  councillor 
of  legation  in  the  Austrian  enbesqr  at  the  Fhmkfort  diet, 
but  fai  181S  he  tetumed  to  Vienna.  MetnwhBe  he  had  pufaliibed 
bis  coDccted  CriUhte  (iSoo)  and  two  series  of  lectures,  Chet 
die  neu'-re  Ceschichte  fiSii)  and  Cfsihichte  der  duv.  un,i  niu<.n 
Lilerolur  (1815).  After  his  return  to  X'icana  from  1  raiikfurt 
he  edited  Ci>mordia  (1820-18:5),  and  began  the  issue  of  his 
Sitmlli<he  Werke.  He  also  delivered  lectures,  which  were  re- 
publbhed  in  his  Phiicsophie  des  Lebcns  (1828)  and  in  his  Pkilo- 
Sophie  der  Ceschichte  (i8>9).  He  died  on  the  nth  of  January 
1829  at  Dresden.  A  permanent  place  in  the  history  of  German 
litnature  bekii^  to  Friedrich  Sdilegei  and  liis  brother  August 
WiDteha  as  the  critica]  Icadcia  of  the  Romantic  school,  wUdi 
derived  from  them  most  of  its  governing  ideas  aa  to  the  diatae- 
teristics  of  the  middle  ages,  and  as  to  the  metbodi  of  nterary 
expression.  Of  ttie  two  brothers.  Fricdriih  was  unqucstiondily 
the  more  original  ginius.  He  was  the  rc.i!  founder  of  the 
Romantic  school;  to  him  more  than  to  any  <Hher  member  of 
the  school  we  owe  the  revolutionizing  and  germinating  ideas 
which  influenced  so  profoundly  the  development  of  German 
literature  at  the  beginning  of  the  igth  century. 

Friedrich  Schlegcl's  wife,  Dorothea,  was  the  aatlwr  of  an 
unfinished  romance,  Flarmtim  (tSot),  a  SosMifwif  riMNe«fi'sc*<r 
DMhattm  4u  MiOetaUm  (a  vols.,  1804),  a  version  of  Leiktr 
und  itaOn  (tSos),  and  a  transbtion  of  Madame  de  Stag's 
Corinne  (1807-1808)— all  of  which  were  issued  under  her  hi» 
band's  name.  By  her  first  marriage  ihe  had  a  Son,  PhUipp  Veit. 
who  became  an  eminent  painter. 
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Frt*<lrich  Schlnc«l*«  SdmUifk*  Wtrke  appcirH  in  lo  vols,  (iR?j- 
|87,S);  a  icrond  ediiion  (1846)  in  15  vol*.  His  Prosaiukf  Jutend- 
uhrtflfH  (l7<>4-l8o2)  have  been  Hiled  by  J.  Minor  (1883.  iml  rd. 
loo^').  there  are  also  reprints  of  Luciude,  and  F.  Schli  armaclier's 
Vtrtrault  Brtfft  ubtr  Ltutndt,  iHoo  C1907).  Sec  K.  Haym.  Dit 
romanhicke  Sthuit  (1870);  I.  Rouge.  F.  Sckitgtl  et  ta  geniu  du 
romanlisme  aUrmand  (1904);  by  the  tame,  ErtoMtrunf^  n  F. 
SckUftls  Lucinde  (1005):  M.  Joachimi.  D%e  WtttanuknuHnt  der 
Romanlxk  (w>^);    w.  Clawc.  Dit  Rdifion  F.  Sthlrtelt  (1906): 

E.  Kirt  her.  h'hi! y^ophte  der  Homnntik  f|i)<)6).  On  Dorothea  Schtcgcl 
see  J    M.  Kmh,  Dorc'.kra  ryri  SikUifl  und  drrftt  Sokne  (l»8l); 

F.  liiebel.  Dcroihfti  .'■^(hU^fl  als  ScknJlsUlUr  im  Zuscmmenkang  mil 
ier  romanliicktn  Scnule  lii>05). 

SCHLEICHER.  AUGUST  (iS}i-iS6S),  German  philologist,  mm 
born  «t  Mciningcn  on  the  iglh  o(  February  1821,  the  son  of  a 
fliedicai  practitioaer.  He  atundad  (iSss'*iS4o)  (tie  gymnasium 
at  Coburf.  In  the  awtanm  «f  iS^o  he  entered  ihe  univentiy  of 

Leipzig  as  a  student  of  theology,  but  exchanged  Leipzig  in  the 
spring  of  1841  for  Tubingen.  Here  he  remained  two  years,  and 
under  the  inflccnrc  of  iVic  famous  orientalist  Ewalc),  relinquished 
the  study  of  ihe^ilogy  for  that  of  languages.  Proceeding  lo  the 
university  of  Bonn  in  1S43,  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  1846 
and  established  himself  as  /'/■jrt;M(f:rn/ for  comparative  philology. 
In  1850  he  was  appointed  exir;u)r<iinary  professor  of  classical 
philology  at  the  university  of  Prague,  and  in  1853  was  advanced 
as  ordinary  professor  to  the  chair  of  German  and  comparative 
phOolqgjr  and  Samkrit.  While  at  Fngue  he  oommenced  the 
•tn^  «l  SbvoBfe  langutm  aad  with  the  asHlttance  of  the 
Vtesna  acadeaqr  of  adenoea  imdrttoot  fia  iSsa  a  jeumgr  of 
identific  research  into  Prut^n  Lithtiania,  the  firnita  of  which 
were  the  first  scientific  cxamin.ition  and  description  of  the 
character  of  the  Litliii,ir,i:in  language.  In  1857  he  became 
professor  of  philo!o;r\'  .it  Jcn.i,  where  he  lived  and  worked  until  his 
death  on  the  6th  of  Dcri  mlx-r  1S68.  Next  to  Franz  Bopp  r.), 
the  founder  on  ilir  -cic  irr  of  languace,  no  German  savant  left 
a  more  enduring  stamp  of  bis  personality  upon  this  science  than 
did  Schleicher. 

Hi»  fir»t  ncicntific  work.  Zur  verttftckenden  SprachzeichUhU 
(1848),  was  (ollowcd  by  Dit  Sprachen  Europat  (1850) :  but  the  book 
by  which  he  best  known  i«  Ktvmpfndtum  der  verilrukrnden  Cntm- 
tnahk  der  indcfifrmarin:hcn  Spraihen  {1  pt5.,  I^idl,  iH'n;  4th  cd  . 
1876),  and  a  uipplemcnury  volume,  ItuiotermaHuckt  L'krestomathie 
OWfKAiiwiwhiaNiaorwmfaip«i«*'2iirCila(plM)lam<ic^ 
Chi  the  MImmm  it  Faeadimk  dir  Sk  PttuAmut,  1859):  Dit  Dar- 
«iRNi«  ntorit  und  die  Sprachwistemehaft  (iw^  new  ed.  1873). 
Ober  ik  BtdeiUung  der  Spracke  Jtit  die  NaturguekuliU  dti  Mcnschrn 
(18455):  while  in  the  aefwrtmrnt  of  Slavonic  and  Lithu:inian 
langun|;e»  the  followinf;  may  f>c  mentioned:  Fermenlehrt  der  tinkcn- 
ttaituken  Sprache  (1851);  Ilandbuck  der  lilauischtn  Sptache  (with 
crammar.  reader  and  glossary,  185&-1857).  Besides  Lithuanian 
kgend*  he  published  an  edition  of  Ckrittiam  DonaUitis'  Lilmtutkt 
Dwhlunjtn  (1865). 

See  S.  lx>fm.inn,  Au^Hst  ScUtic)ur  (1870)  and  ZriUckrifl  fir 
9fg!eich^nde  Spraih'oncttuni.  vol.  xviii. 

SCHLEIDEN,  MATTHIAS  JAKOB  (1804-1881),  Germ.in 
bot-inibt,  was  born  at  Hamburg  on  the  5th  of  April  i'-c4  li,. 
studied  law  at  Heidelberg  and  practised  as  an  advocate  in 
H.imhurg  till  1831,  but  not  succeeding  he  studied  botany  and 
medicine  at  Gdttingen  and  Berlin,  and  in  1S39  graduated  at  Jena, 
where  he  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  botany, 
becoming  bonoraiy  pnfoHor  in  ud  ordioaiy  pnfcaaor 
In  tSsow  la  1863  be  waa  called  to  Docpat,  but  ntigaed  the 
following  year  and  returned  to  Gennaay,  whoe  he  lived  as  a 
private  teacher.  He  died  at  Frankfort-on-Main  on  the  23rd  of 
June  iSSi.  Hi's  title  to  remcmbrincc  is  twofold.  rMl;i:i£;  tl:c 
labours  of  two  centuries  of  workers  in  vegetable  liibli  li  f;y,  he 
proved  thai  .i  nurlcated  cell  is  the  only  original  constituent 
of  the  plant  embryo,  and  that  the  development  of  all  vegetable 
tissues  must  be  referred  to  such  cells,  thus  preparing  the  way  for 
the  epoch  making  cell  theory  of  Thcodor  Schwann  (f.v.);  and 
his  Principles  of  Stientific  Botany  (1842-1843),  which  went 
through  Mveral  cditiooa,  did  much  to  ahake  the  tymniur  of  the 
purely  systematic  Unneaa  sdwal,  wboee  accnnidatioiii  he  was 
accustomed  irreverently  to  describe  as  "hay."  Despite  a 
certain  inability  to  criticize  and  verify  hisown hypotheses,  hegave, 
both  by  his  spti  u!  iiivo  ,i<  ti\  i'y  .ind  by  the  intr  iduclion  of 
improved  technical  methods,  so  vivid  an  impukc  lo  the  younger 


botanists  of  his  time  as  to  have  earned  from  Anton  de  Bary  tbe 
title  of  reformer  of  scientific  botany.    His  botanical  latwura 

pr.ic til  , lily  ceaserl  af'.er  1850,  Tirhm  hf  IHlCifd  flW  ¥iitOUi  Jlldbj 
sophical  and  liistoriral  studies. 

SCHLEIERMACHER.  FRIEDRICH  DANIEL  KRKST  (1768- 
1834),  theologian  and  philosopher,  was  tbe  son  of  a  Pnimiaa 
army  chaplain  of  the  Reformed  confession,  and  was  born  on  tbe 
list  of  November  176S  at  BresUu.  He  was  educated  tt  s 
Moravian  school  at  Niesky  in  upper  Liasatia,  ami  at  Baifagr  MV 
Halie.  Moravian  theokgy,  hewem,  iOM  ceated  10  aatirfy  hbn. 
and  his  doubts  iBpidly  took  definRe  shape;  RetocUntly  Ua 
father  gave  him  permisaion  to  leave  Barby  for  the  university 
of  Halle,  which  had  already  (1787)  abandoned  pietism  and 
adopted  the  ration,i!i&i  spirit  of  Wolf  and  .Semler  (see  Rational- 
ism). As  a  student  he  pursued  an  inflep<-ndent  course  of  reading 
and  neglected  to  hib.  ptrtr  .mcnt  loss  the  study  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  Oriental  languages.  But  he  frequented  the  lectures 
of  Semler  and  of  J.  A.  Eberhard,  acquiring  from  the  former  Ihe 
principles  of  an  ind^ndent  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  and 
from  the  latter  his  Mveot  Plato  and  Aristotle.  At  the  same  tiaM 
he  studied  with  great  eaiBCStnesa  the  wntiaga  of  Kant  aad  JaeobL 
He  acnuhcd  tbua  eariy  hb  chancteristk  haUt  of  fomfng  hia 
opiniona  by  tbe  process  of  patiently  csamlning  and  weighing  tbe 
positions  of  all  thinkers  and  parties.  But  with  the  receptivity 
of  a  great  cclectir  he  c(iml)incd  the  rocop.struclive  power  oif 
a  profoundly  oriKinal  thinker.  While  yet  a  student  he  began  to 
apply  ideas  K^'^hertd  from  the  Creek  pliiloK'j  lurs  in  a  recon- 
struction of  Kant's  system.  At  the  completion  of  his  three  years' 
course  at  Halle  he  was  for  two  years  private  tutor  in  the  family 
of  Count  Dohna-Schlobitten,  developing  in  a  cultivated  and 
aristottatic  household  his  deep  love  of  family  and  social  life. 
In  1796  he  became  chaplain  to  the  Chariti  Hospital  ia  Bcriio. 
Having  no  acope  for  the  devsJapment  of  htspowenaaapicadwr, 
he  sought  mental  and  q>!ritual  satisfaction  hi  the  cultivated 
society  of  Berlin,  and  in  profound  philosophical  studies.  This 
was  the  period  in  which  he  was  constructing  the  fr.imework  of 
his  philosophical  and  religious  system.  It  was  the  period,  too, 
when  he  made  himself  widely  ate;jainleil  with  art,  literature, 
science  and  mineral  culture.  He  was  at  that  time  profoundly 
affcfted  by  (ierman  Rom.int;cisrn,  as  represented  by  his  friend 
Fricdrich  Schlcgcl.  Of  this  his  Confidential  iMtert  on  Schlegel's 
Lucinde  (Vcrlrauirn  Bricfe  ubtr  SchUgel't  "  Lutinde,"  1801; 
cd.  1835;  by  Jonas  Fr&nkcl,  1907;  R.  Frank,  1907),  as  well 
as  hb  pcfUoua  relation  to  Eleonore  Gntnow,  tbe  wife  of  a  Beifia 
clergyman,  an  proof  and  illustration.  Tboai^'his  ultimate 
principles  were  unchanged  he  gained  much  from  the  struggle. 
It  showed  him  much  of  the  inner  Inith  of  human  feelirj;  .ir.d 
emotion,  and  enriched  his  imagination  and  life  with  ideals 
ancient  and  modern,  which  gave  elevation,  depth  and  colour 
to  all  his  thought.  Meantime  he  stuiJicd  Spinoza  and  Plato, 
•  Litd  was  profoundly  influenced  by  h.iih,  tb'^uRh  he  was  never 
a  Spinozist;  he  made  Kant  more  and  n  'ire  his  master,  though 
he  departed  on  fundamental  points  inr.n  lum,  and  finally  re- 
modelled his  philosophy;  with  some  of  Jacobi's  positiona  he 
was  in  sympathy,  and  from  Fichte  and  SchcUing  he  acscptad 
ideas,  which  in  their  place  in  hia  qntem,  however,  rceeivBd 
another  vaMe  and  import.  The  Hteiaiy  fruit  of  this  period  of 
intense  fermentation  and  of  npid  development  was  his  "cpoth- 
making"  book,  Redcn  tiher  die  Religion  (i7gq;  ed.  Cottingcn, 
1 006),  and  his  "  new  year's  gift  "  to  the  new  century,  the  .Iftmo- 
li-^rn  (iSoo;  ed.  100:).  In  the  first  book  he  vindicitrd  for  re- 
ligion an  eternal  place  amongst  the  divine  m)steries  of  hjman 
nature,  distinguished  it  from  all  current  caricatures  of  it  and  allied 
phenomena,  and  described  the  perennial  forms  of  iu  manifestation 
and  life  in  men  and  society,  giving  thereby  the  programme  of  his 
subsequent  theological  $>-stem.  In  the  J/mmI^cm  he  threw  out 
his  ethical  manifesto^  fan  which  he  proclaimed  bb  ideaa  aa  to  tbe 
freedooi  and  independence  of  the  spirit,  and  as  to  the  relation  of 
the  mind  lo  the  worldof  sense  and  imperfect  social  organizations, 
and  sketched  his  ideal  of  the  future  of  the  individual  and  society. 

Irorn  iSo:  to  1S04,  Schleiermachcr  was  pistor  in  the  little 
Pomeranian  town  of  Stolpe.   ThcK  years  were  full  of  literaiy 
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«orit ,  ax  weQ  as  rich  in  personal  and  moral  progress.  He  relieved 
Friedhch  Schlegel  entirely  of  his  nominal  responsibility  for 
the  tnoaUtioa  of  I>lato»  whkb  thay  bad  tofrtber  undertaken 
(voh.  t-St  itet-iSto;  sid  1853-1861;  vol.  6,  Re^b. 
18^:  mi  «iL,  t8j}-ta6«>.  •  At  tbe  naoe  tfane  taotber  work, 
CtrnndJinitn  timer  Kritit  ier  bukeriten  Sittenlekre  (1803;  >nd 
cJ.  1^54),  the  first  of  his  strictly  c-itirnl  riTu!  philfi^ophical 
productions,  otLU|>ic[l  him.  This  work  ii  a  severe  criticism  of 
all  prtMous  mi-ral  sN.sirrn^,  especially  ihoje  of  Kant  and  Fichte, 
Plato's  and  S^>ino^a's  t'lnding  most  favour;  its  leading  principles 
arc  I  hit  the  tests  of  the  soundness  of  a  moral  system  are  the 
Cmaplcteness  of  its  view  of  the  laws  and  ends  of  human  life 
asft  wbok  aod  the  harmonious  arrangement  of  its  subject-matter 
aader  one  fuadtaental  principle;  aod,  Uwugb  it  »  almost 
CMhnfvdy  oltkal  and  negative,  tbe  book  ■onoaneta  dearly  tbe 
«fivision  and  Kope  of  moral  sdcnce  which  Schleicnnacher 
subaequently  adopted,  attaching  prime  im[>ortance  to  a 
"  Giiltrlehrc,"  or  doctrine  of  the  ends  to  he  obtained  by  moral 
action-  But  the  obscurity  oi  the  style  of  the  book  as  well  as 
its  almost  ptircly  negative  results  proved  fatal  to  its  immediate 
success.  In  iHc4  Schleicrmachcr  removed  as  university 
preacher  and  professor  of  theology  to  Halte,  where  be  remained 
natil  1807,  and  where  he  quickly  obtained  a  reputation  as 
profcHOT  and  preacher,  and  exercised  a  powerful  Influence  in 
ipilo  of  tbe  coat cadictotychaiga  ol  bis  being  atbdtt,  Spiooaiit 
and  pietirt.  In  lUa  pniod  he  wrote  Ids  dialogue  tbe  WHh- 
r.jchtifder  (1806;  4th  ed.  1850),  a  charming  production,  which 
holds,  a  place  midway  between  his  Rcden  and  his  great  dogmatic 
work.  Drr  chrisilkhe  Glaube,  and  presents  in  the  persons  of  its 
spfikers  phases  of  his  growing  apprccL^iion  of  Christianity 
as  Well  is  the  conflirting  clcmfnls  of  the  tin nlMgy  of  the  period. 
Aitci  tbe  battle  of  Jena  he  returned  to  Berlin  (1S07),  was  soon 
■ppolatcd  pastor  of  the  Trinity  Church  there,  and  the  next 
year  nanied  tbe  widow  of  his  friend  Willicb.  At  the  foundation 
of  the  BcfUa  vdrenitjr  (tSto),  in  which  be  took  a  prominent 
part,  be  was  cdM  le  •  tbeohnkal  diai^  and  soon  became 
secretary  (o  tbe  Academy  of  Sefences.  He  was  thus  placed  in  a 
position  suited  to  his  power?  and  in  domestic  and  social  surround- 
ings ad.iptcd  to  meet  the  wjnis  of  his  rich  nature.  At  the 
Same  time  he  approscd  hirtisilf  in  the  pulpit  and  elsewhere 
as  a  largc-hcartcd  and  fcirlcss  patriot  in  that  time  of  national 
calamity  and  humiliation,  acquiring  a  name  and  place  in  his 
country's  annals  with  Arndt,  Fichte,  Stein  and  Scharnhorst. 
He  tu-jk  a  prominent  part  loo  in  tbe  reorganization  of  the 
Pniatian  cbtircb,  and  became  tbe  most  powerful  advocate  of 
tbe  vnioa  of  tbe  Latbcian  and  Reformed  diviiioas  ef  German 
PrateaUntism.  The  twenty-four  years  of  his  profeasiooal 
career  in  Berlin  were  opened  with  his  short  but  important  outline 
of  theological  study  { Kuru  Dr.rsti-Uunsi.di-sthi-otogischenSlttdiums, 
l8ii;  Jnd  ed.  1830),  in  which  he  s<jiif;lit  to  do  for  theology 
what  he  had  done  for  religion  in  his  RcJcr,.  While  he  prern  lu  d 
every  Sunday,  he  also  gradually  look  up  in  his  lectures  in  the 
university  almost  every  branch  of  theoiofy  and  philosophy- 
New  Testament  exegesis,  introduction  to  and  interpretation  of 
tbe  New  Testament,  elMcs  (both  philosophic  and  Christian), 
dogmatic  and  practical  tbaokngyiCblllcbbistor)',  history  of  philo- 
sophy, psychology,  diakctfcs  (io^c  and  metaphysics),  politics, 
pedaROKv  and  aesthetics.  His  own  mnli  rials  for  these  lectures 
and  his  students'  notes  and  reports  of  them  are  the  only  form  in 
which  the  larger  proportion  of  his  works  exist — a  circumstance 
which  has  greatly  increased  the  difficulty  of  Retting  a  clear 
and  harmonious  view  of  fundamental  portions  of  his  philo- 
fophical  and  ethical  system,  while  it  has  effectually  deterred 
an  b«t  tbe  neat  courageous  and  patient  students  from  reading 
thcae  poatlnmeai  coUcctlou.  As  a  preacher  be  produced  a 
pdwctnl  effect,  yet' not  at  aU  by  the  force  of  bia  oratory  but  by 
Ua  faitdlectual  strength,  his  devotional  spirit  and  tlie  philo- 
aophtcs!  breadth  and  unity  of  his  thought.  In  politics  he  was 
an  earnest  friend  of  liberty  and  progress,  and  in  the  period  of 
reaction  nhich  followed  th;  overthrow  of  Napoleon  he  was 
charged  by  the  Prussian  government  with  "  der:i:i^:r;.;c  agita- 
taoA  "  in  oot^onctioo  with  tbe  great  patriot  Arndt.  Ai  tbe  same 


time  he  prepared  for  the  press  his  chief  theological  work  Der 
christlkhe  Claube  nach  den  CrundtHtzen  der  esangrliichcn  Kinhe 
(1821-1822;  ind  ed.,  greatly  alured,  iftjo-ifijt;  6tb  ed., 
1 884).  The  fundamental  principle  of  this  chiaalcal  woifc  la,  that 
relii^oiis  feeling,  the  aenae  of  absolute  dependence  on  God  as 
communicated  by  Jesaa  Christ  through  tbe  church,  and  not 
the  creeds  or  the  letter  of  Scripture  or  the  rationalistic  under* 
standing,  is  the  source  and  law  of  dogmatic  theology.  The 
work  is  therefore  .simply  a  description  of  the  facts  of  religious 
feeling,  or  of  the  ihner  life  of  the  soul  in  its  relations  to  God,  and 
these  inward  facts  arc  Icxjkcd  at  in  the  various  stages  of  iheirj 
development  and  presented  in  their  systematic  connexion.  The 
aim  of  the  work  was  to  reform  Protestant  theology  by  means 
of  the  fundamental  kieaa  <rf  tbe  JMm,  lo  pot  ao  end  to  the 
unicaaoD  and  auperfidality  of  Vothaapenatnralbmandntloaal* 
ism,  and  to  deUver  reli^on  and  theology  from  a  relation  of 
dejjendence  on  perpetually  changing  systems  of  philosophy. 
Though  the  work  added  to  the  reputation  of  itsajl  hr,r,  it  n.it  i;r,i!Iy 
aroused  the  increased  opposition  of  the  thiulM);ii  .il  s(  hixils 
it  was  intended  tO  overthrow,  and  at  the  same  tin.c  S'  liUicr- 
macher's  defence  of  the  right  of  the  church  to  frame  its  own 
liturgy  in  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  dictation  of  the  monarch 
or  bis  ministers  brought  upon  him  fresh  troubles,  ifc  felt  hiotsclf 
in  Beilla  note  and  more  isolated,  although  his  church  and  hit 
kcture^WNB  eoatinued  to  be  largely  attended.  But  be  proae- 
cuted  hia  tiaaalatioB  of  Plato  and  picpand  a  new  and  greatly 
altered  edition  of  bis  Ckristikhe  Glaube,  antic^tiag  tbe  latter 
in  two  letters  to  his  friend  LUcke  (in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken, 
:S  >g),  in  which  he  defended  with  a  masterly  hand  his  theological 
IK)si!ion  generally  and  his  book  in  particular  against  opponents 
on  the  right  and  the  left.  The  same  year  he  lost  his  only  son — 
a  Mow  which,  be  said,  "  drove  the  nails  into  his  own  coffin." 
But  he  continued  to  defend  his  theological  position  against 
Hengstcnberg's  party  00  the  one  hand  and  tbe  rationalists 
von  Colin  and  D.  Scbuls  00  tbe  other,  protesting  against  both 
sobanlplioB  to  the  inclfBt  cneda  and  the  inpoaitioii  of  a  new 
rationaBstfe  fbnmdary.  In  tbe  nddst  of  each  laboora,  and 
enjoying  still  full  bodily  and  mental  vigour,  he  was  carried 
off  after  a  few  days'  illness  by  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  on  tbe 
1 2th  of  February  1834. 

Philosophkal  System.— h  mat  antithesis  Ilea  at  the  basb  of  aU 

thought  and  life — that  of  tlie  real  and  the  ideal,  of  organiun,  or 
tense,  and  inlrllcct.  But  the  antithesis  is  not  abwiutc,  for  in  life 
and  Ix-ing  both  elements  arc  united — thout;h  wiitiout  its  pn-^tnee 
life  anil  thought  would  be  impossible.  In  the  actual  world  the 
antithesis  .ippcars  as  reason  and  nature,  in  each  of  which,  however, 
there  is  a  combination  of  its  two  elements — the  ideal  and  the  real^ 
tbe  reason  having  a  pfepondctance  of  tbe  tat  aad  nature  a  pro* 
pondcnnce  of  the  second.  At  the  beab  of  natore  Ikt  unhmal 
reason  as  its  organizing  principle,  and  when  reason  becomes  a  con- 
scious power  in  man  it  finds  itself  in  conflict  as  well  as  in  harmony 
with  external  nature.  The  whole  effort  and  end  of  human  thoueht 
and  .u  tion  is  the  gradual  rcductiDn  ol  the  realm  and  the  power  of  this 
antithesis  in  the  individual,  the  race  and  the  world.  Though  the 
antithesis  is  real  and  decn,  the  human  mind  cannot  admit  its  absolute 
nature;  we  are  compelled  to  suppose  a  transcendental  reality^  or 
entity  in  which  the  real  and  the  ideal,  N  in',:  and  tbonght,  subject 
and  object,  are  one.  Consciousness  iiM  It  involves  the  onion  of  the 
antithetic  elements,  and  prior  to  moral  action  nature  is  found 
organiaed  and  reason  manifested  or  symbolized  therein.  We  are 
ourselves  proofs  of  the  imiry  of  the  real  and  the  idcil,  of  thought  and 
bcinR.  for  we  are  Ixit'  .  ■  iir  si  l! -1  on^^iousnesi.  su]ipl>  in|{  the  ex- 
pression of  the  fact.  .\i  we  have  in  ourselves  an  inMance  o(  the 
ulenttty  of  thought  and  being,  we  mast  suppose  a  universal  identity 
of  the  ideal  and  real  behind  the  antithesis  which  constitutes  the 
world.  This  supposition  is  the  Ixasis  of  all  knowledge,  for  thought 
tieeomes  knowledge  only  when  it  corresponds  to  being.  The  »up 
position  tnay  be  called  a  liclicf.  but  it  is  50  only  in  the  vnv:  in  which 
belief  appears  in  the  religious  department,  where  it  is  the  ultimate 
ground  of  all  action.  The  supposition  is  the  basis  of  all  ethics,  (eir 
without  the  conx  irtion  of  the  correspondence  of  thou,;ht  an. I  ri  .i'iiv 
action  would  be  fruitless  and  in  the  end  imiKisMble.  It  is  above  all 
the  substance  of  religious  feeling,  which  is  the  immediate  coniciOHB*' 
ness  of  the  unity  of  the  world,  of  the  absolute  oneness  behind  the 
infinite  multiplicity  of  contrasts;  indeed,  it  is  the  religious  con- 
viction of  the  unity  which  is  the  best  guarantee  of  the  truth  of  the 
suppositions  of  philosophy.  It  is  "  the  religious  consciousness  of 
the  unity  of  the  intellectual  and  physical  world  in  God  "  which  is 
to  overcome  the  acepticimi  of  the  cntical  pUlosopby.  But.  though 
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tills  unity  must  be  laid  down  nn  the  bam  oi  knowledge,  it  is  abaolute 
and  trontcendentdl.  In  contrai^t  with  the  "  world,  a«  the  totAlity 
o(  heiae  in  its  diffrrrntiation,  this  alMolute  unity,  or  God,  in  whom 
the  tc-ila*  manifold,  and  the  spirit  a?  ont-,  find  their  unifying  Iiaso, 
liy  its  \x:ry  nature  is  uni)hi-n<ini<-ii.il.  iinli  lin.iblc-  .iikI  inconceivable. 
1  ho  i<i<-.\  IS  oiitsiilc  the  iwundirv-  ,if  thuuglit.  though  its  ne<T^<.irv' 
j^Ki>ti;l.ili-,  .inil  it  i-.  li  NS  jn.niA-.-^ilil('  to  ri-litcitiui  fet>linK,  lhi)Li|;h 
It  is  its  life  ;ind  soul.  Neither  member  of  the  antithesis  m  the  real 
and  the  ideal  mu«t  be  conceived  a«  producing  the  other;  they  ai« 
both  cotully  existent  and  equally  conitituent  elements  of  the  world: 
but  in  Cod  they  are  one,  ana  therefore  the  world  must  not  be  identi- 
fied with  Him.  The  world  and  God  arc  distinrt.  but  correlative, 
and  oeilhcT  can  be  conceived  without  the  other.  The  >»<irld  without 
God  would  be  "chaos,"  and  (i<i<i  without  the  world  an  empty 
"  phantasm."  But  though  (i'xl  is  transcendcnl  and  iinkiiowalile 
He  is  inirn.un'nt  in  the  woilil.  In  self  <"<inM  imi-.nrN'i  (  hkI  is  present 
as  tlic  basis  of  the  unity  of  our  nature  in  every  transition  from  an 
act  oi  kaowtedge  to  an  act  o(  will,  and  vice  versa.  At  iar  aa  mai^ 
is  the  ututY  of  the  real  and  the  ideal,  God  is  in  him.  He  is  also  in 
all  thin^ti,  inasmudt  as  In  everything  the  totality  of  the  world  and 
its  trun<ccndcntal  basis  is  presupposed  by  virtue  of  their  being  and 
cijrr.l.ition.  The  unity  of  our  personal  life  amidst  the  muUiplicitv 
of  iti  functions  i-  iln  symbol  of  God's  immanence  in  the  world, 
though  wo  may  not  conceive  of  the  Absolute  as  a  person.  The 
idea  of  the  world  as  the  totality  of  being  is,  like  the  correlative 
idea  of  Godt  only  of  regulati\-e  value;  it  is  transcendent,  as  we 
never  do  CD0C6  than  make  approaches  to  a  knowledge  of  the  sum  of 
being.  The  one  idea  is  the  transcendental  Urminut  a  auo  and  the 
other  the  JranM-cndrntal  termintu  ad  qyrm  of  all  knowlciige.  But 
though  the  world  lannot  be  exhaustivTly  kmiw  n  it  ran  lie  known 
very  extensively,  and  though  the  positive  idea  of  God  must  always 
remain  unattainable  wc  are  able  to  reject  those  ideas  whiili  involve 
a  ooatradictiun  of  the  postulate  of  the  Absolute.  Thus  the  pan- 
tfiditlc  aad  the  theistic  oonceptiooiflf  Gsd  as  the  Mtpmiie  poiwer , 
•a  tha  fint  cause,  as  a  person,  ai«  iIIIm  unallowaUe.  aince  they  all 
bring  God  within  the  sdiwic  of  antHhetis  and  preclude  His  absolute 
imity.  _  On  the  other  nandi  the  world  can  lie  known  as  the  realm 
of  antithesis,  and  it  is  the  corrcbtis'e  of  G<h1.  Though  He  may 
HOC  be  conceived  as  the  absolute  i  .n;  o  o[  the  worM,  the  ielci  of 
absolute  causality  as  symbolized  in  it  m  ly  (<•  t,ik:<  ri  as  the  best 
approximate  expression  of  the  contents  of  ihr  r<li),ioii 


The  unbroken  connexion  of  cause  and  effect  throuEhuut  the 
vofld  becomes  thus  a  manifestation  of  God.  God  is  to  oa  sought 
only  in  ourselves  and  in  the  world.  He  Is  completely  immanent 
in  the  uni^vrsc.  It  is  impossible  that  His  causality  should  have  any 
other  sphere  than  the  world,  which  is  the  totality  of  being.  "  No 
God  without  a  wurld.  and  no  wTjrId  without  God."  The  divine  omni- 
potence is  quAntitali'.  ( ly  n  prescnteil  by  the  sum  of  the  dirres  of 
nature,  and  qualitativclyrdistinguishe<t  from  them  only  as  the  unity 
of  infinite  c.iusality  ffom  the  multiplicity  of  its  finite  phenomena. 
Throughout  the  world — not  exceoting  the  realm  of  mind — absolute 
MOMItty  prev,tils.  As  a  whole  tne  world  is  as  pond  and  perfect  as 
a  WhUT could  possibly  be,  and  .everything  in  it.  as  occupying  its 
ittoessafy  place  in  the  whole,  isalso  good,  evil  iM'ini:  <.mly  the  necessary 
iifflitalion  of  individual  being. 

Schlcierm.irher's  ps\rho!ogy  takes  as  its  basis  the  phenomenal 
dualism  of  the  ei;o  .iml  \hc  non-ego.  and  regards  thi-  life  of  man  as 
the  interaction  of  these  elements  with  their  intcrpeitctration  as  its 
infinite  destination.  The  dualism  is  tlierefore  not  abaolttte,  and, 
thoudi  present  in  roan's  own  constitution  aa  coutpoaed  of  Iwdy  and 
•mill  W  niative  only  even  there.  The  ego  is  itself  both  body  and 
soul  —tha  confunction  of  both  constitutes  it:  our  "  on^anizaiinn  " 
or  sense  nature  has  its  intelleitinl  element,  and  our  "  intcllert  "  its 
organic  dement.  Tl.in-  !■-  i-  i  mu  U  thi[i<  .vs  "  pui«  mind  "  or  "  pure 
body."  The  one  Roneral  funriion  of  the  ego,  thought.  l>eromes  in 
leistion  t(j  the  non-i-i;o  either  riHt-ptivc  or  sp<mtam.''>i:*  .c  i  !■  r  ,  in  1  in 
both  forms  of  action  its  organic,  or  sense,  and  its  inteliet  tual  energies 
cooperate:  wmI  In  niaiion  to  mn.  nature  and  the  uniwaethtego 
graaualiy  finds  ftt  true  imlinduBliiy  by  becoming  a  pait  of  nlem, 
"  every  exteniioo  of  consciousness  being  higher  life."  TiW  •necific 
functtona  of  the  ego.  as  determined  by  the  relative  pradoRHnance 
of  temeor intellect,  are  either  functions  of  the  senses  (or  orKanisni)  or 
functkma  o(  the  inn  licet.  The  former  fall  into  the  two  rlas<cs  of 
fadings  (subjertive)  and  perceptions  (ol.j»-i  tive);  the  latter,  accord- 
ing as  the  receptive  or  the  spontaneous  <  lenient  pre<lf>min.ites,  into 
cocnilion  and  volition.  In  cognition  being  is  the  object  and  in 
wolitian  it  ia  the  purpooe  of  tlmnghtt  in  tne  fint  one  «e  leoeivt 
On  our  fasldon)  the  olHect  of  thought  into  ouiwJsts;  Tn  the  latter 
we  plant  it  out  into  the  world.  fUith  cognitioi}  and  volition  are 
functions  of  thought  as  welt  as  fornx  of  moral  action.  It  is  in  those 
ts«>  furtctions  th.it  the  re.il  life  of  tfu'  lyn  is  manifested,  but  Ix-hind 
them  is  sf//-ccr!f uiujn?5i  perman- nt) v  pri^-nt,  which  is  always 
both  subjective  and  objective — con«  loudness  «if  ourseKcs  and  of 
the  non  <vi>-  I  '"s  seU-conseiousncs  in  the  third  ■(.("n.il  (oriii  or 
function  of  thought— which  is  also  called  feeling  and  imiricdialc 
inwwlcdce.  In  it  we  oognin  our  own  inner  life  m  afiacted  by  the 
MNMna.  As  die  non-ego  hdpa  or  Idmlen.  enlarges  or  liirfila,  our 
inner  ufc^  fed  {>leaBure  or  pain.  Aesthetic,  moral  and  reli(^ious 
fittlinp  WW  respoctivcly  produced  by  the  reception  into  con»cious> 
mm  3  Im|b  kfane  aature,  mankind  and  the  arorldi  tboaa  fecUaga 


are  the  sense  of  lieifig  one  with  these  vast  objects.  Rdifiiotis  fe^ng 
therefore  is  the  hiKheat  form  of  thought  and  of  life;  tn  it  we  are 
conscious  of  our  unity  with  the  world  and  God;  it  is  thus  the  sense 
of  abs<ilute  deiwndence.  Schleiennacher's  d<i«-trine  of  knowledge 
accepts  the  fundamental  principle  of  Kant  that  knowledge  it.  boundeil 
by  experience,  but  it  seeks  to  remosf  Kant's  scepticism  as  to  know- 
le<li;e  of  the  Dinf  an  suh-  or  Sfin.  as  Sc  hiciermacher's  term  is.  1  fie 
idea  oi  knowledge  or  tcicntihc  thought  as  disiiasuishcd  from  the 
posnve  form  of  thought-of  aeirtHtke  «d  ni&Mi--is  tlm^ 
whidi  la  nraduced  by  all  iMnlian  tn  tne  anine  form  and  winch 
corresponds  to  being.  All  knowtedge  takes  the  form  of  the  coaoent 
{Btfnff)  or  the  judgment  [Uttkiil),  the  former  conceiving  tne 
variety  of  being  as  a  definite  unity  and  plurality,  and  the  latter 
simply  connecting  the  concx-pt  with  certain  individual  ol  jeits.  In 
the  concept  therefofie  the  intellectual  and  in  the  jud^imt-nt  the 
organic  or  sense  element  predominates.  The  universal  uniformity 
of  the  production  of  judgments  presupposes  the  utiiformity  oC  our 
iclations  to  theoiit«widwoTid«aiid  tlie  uniformityof  concepu  icsia 
similarly  on  the  Klnmaie  «f  our  inward  nature.  This  uniformity  is 
not  based  on  the  sameness  of  either  the  intellectual  or  the  organic 
functions  alone,  but  on  the  cimcspondencc  of  the  forms  of  thought 
and  sensation  with  the  forms  of  being.  The  essential  nature  of  the 
concept  is  that  it  combines  the  general  and  the  special,  and  the 
same  combination  recurs  in  being;  in  being  the  system  of  sub- 
stantial or  permanent  forms  answers  to  the  system  of  concepts  and 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  to  the  vpicm  of  judgments,  the 
higher  concept  answerinj^  to  "  force  "  and  the  lower  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  force,  and  the  judgment  to  the  OMtlngCUt  interaction  of 
things.  The  sum  of  being  consists  of  the  two s>'s«ems  of  substantial 
forms  and  intemctional  relations,  and  it  reappears  in  the  form  of 
concept  and  judgment,  the  conix-pt  reprcsentinv;  l»ir!i;  and  the 
jud,  ine:it  licing  in  action.  Knoi»U>dge  nas  undi  r  both  forms  the 
same  object,  the  ri:lative  difference  of  the  two  bcin^  that  when  the 
oooceptual  form  predominates  we  fanvc  speculative  edawe  and 
wiien  the  form  of  judgment  prevails  we  have  empifleil  or  Matorical 
sdmca.  Throughout  the  domain  of  knowledge  the  two  forms  are 
found  in  constant  mutual  relations,  another  proof  of  the  funda* 
mental  unity  of  thought  and  bdn^j  or  of  the  objectivity  of  know- 
ledge, li  is  ol)vious  tnat  PUto,  Spinoaa  and  Kant  had  contributed 
characteristic  elements  of  thnr  thought  to  this  system,  and  directly 
it  waa  Innly  JaddMal  to  SdaHIni  for  fudUMUld 


or  indirectly 
conceptions. 

EtMCf^Not  to  frii^oo  and  tbeologv  It  waa  to  the  moral  world, 
of  whicb,  iadsed,  the  phenomena  of  raii^on  and  theology  were  in 
his  systeiaa  only  constituent  dements,  that  he  specially  devoted 
himself.    In  his  eaflicr  essays  he  endeavoured  to  point  out  the 

defects  of  ancHent  and  modem  ethical  thinkers,  particularly  of  Kant 
and  I'irhte,  I'Uto  and  Spinoi.i  only  finding  lavour  in  hi*  eyev 
He  failed  to  discover  in  previous  mor.il  systems  any  necessary  t>asis 
in  thought,  any  completeness  as  regards  the  phenomena  of  moral 
action,  any  s>'stematic  arrangement  of  its  parts  and  any  clear  and 
distinct  treatment  of  specific  moral  acts  and  relations.  His  osm 
moral  system  i*  an  attempt  to  supply  these  deficiencies.  It  connects 
the  moral  world  by  a  deductive  process  with  the  fundamental  idea 
of  knowledge  and  being;  it  offers  a  view  of  the  entire  world  of 
human  action  which  at  all  evcnt!>  aims  at  being  exhaustive;  it 
prevents  an  arranKemrnt  of  the  niiitter  of  the  science  which  tabulates 
Its  constituents  after  the  model  oi  the  physical  sciences;  and  it 
supplies  a  sharply  defiited  treatment  of  specihc  moral  pheixiimena  ia 
thnr  relation  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  human  life  as  a  wholb 
Schlciermacher  defines  ethics  the  theory  of  the  nature  of  the 
rtAson,  or  as  the  scientific  trBatnnit  of  the  effects  produced  by 
human  reason  in  the  world  of  nature  and  man.  .As  a  theoretical  or 
8pecijlati\x-  scicntT!  it  is  purely  desi  rii  tive  and  not  practical,  licing 
corrflated  on  the  oi>e  hanrl  to  phy*icid  »» i<  e  and  on  the  othi  r  tu 
histi.r>'.  Its  methoil  is  the  same  as  that  of  iih\  -.ical  scicncr.',  I-  ir^; 
distinguished  from  the  latter  only  by  its  matter.  The  oatologicai 
basnof  ethics  is  the  unity  of  the  real  and  the  id(^MdtlieHy«h»> 
logical  and  acttial  baaia  of  the  ethical  prooeaa  b  the  trwliiiiry  «f 
reason  and  nature  to  unite  in  the  form  of  the  complete  offaatatioa 
of  the  latter  by  the  former.  The  end  of  the  ethical  proceaa  ia  that 
nature  (i.r.  all  that  is  not  mind,  the  human  body  as  well  as  external 
natun-;  nny  Ix-come  the  perfect  symliol  and  organ  of  nund, 
Conw  irnre,  as  the  subjective  exi)rrs?.i<in  o!  the  presupposed  identity 
of  re.ison  and  nature  in  tli<  ir  Im^-  v,ii,ir  o  i, \  ^  the  practicability 
of  our  moral  vocation.  Nature  is  prrordaini'd  or  constituted  to 
haoenie  the  aymbol  and  einn  of  inMi  just  as  mind  ia  endowed  with 
the  fmpnlte  to  mBw  thb  end.  But  the  moral  law  must  not  be 
oooodved  under  the  form  of  an  "  imperative  "  or  a  "  S^iOrn  ":  it 
dillers  from  a  law  of  natuie  00!^  aa  being  descriptive  of  the  fact 
that  it  ranks  the  mind  as  conscious  will,  or  xwukdenitnd,  above 
nature  Strictly  si«akin>;,  the  antitheses  of  good  and  bad  and  of 
fax-  .inrl  iK-vT  '.-ar>-  have  no  place  in  an  ethical  system,  but  simply 
iti  histors',  whl(  h  is  oMiced  to  compare  the  .ictual  with  the  ideal, 
but  as  far  as  the  terms  "  good  "  and  "  bad  "  aa-  used  in  morals 
they  eapieas  the  rule  or  the  ooatiary  of  reason,  or  the  harmony  or 
the  contrary  of  the  pankular  and  the  general.  The  idea  of  "  free  ** 
as  opposed  to  necessary  expresses  simply  the  f.vt  that  the  mind 
can  )>ropose  to  itself  ends,  though  a  man  cannot  alter  his  own  nat  urr. 
In  oootnst  to  Kant  and  Fichu  and  modern  noial  philosophers 
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Schlcierm.vh<Y  mntrodaced  Slid  m^iwd  pre>-«inlnent  impOftaaoe 
to  the  ductrinc  of  the  tummam  bonum,  or  hi^hctt  ^^ood.  It  repre- 
Ktits  in  hit  >\iteni  the  idcul  and  aim  of  the  entire  life  of  roan,  tup- 
plying  the  ctnic.ll  view  of  the  conduct  ot  in<lividuaU  in  relation  to 
»o<iety  and  tht  univi-i-j  ,  and  ihi-rewith  ronstitulinj;  a  philuwiphy 
of  historv  at  ttic  same  time.  Parting  with  the  idea  of  the  higheM 
■nd  maa  of  iu  CMmitiWBt  ctemeat*  {GiUr),  or  the  dtief  fonns  of 
Se  inion  o(  aund  and  mtin^Sdikieniiachcr'a  lyatein  divide*  it«elf 
bito  the  doctiine  of  moral  emU,  the  doctrine  of  virtue  and  the 
doctrine  of  dutie*;  in  other  word*,  as  •  devdopment  ojf  the  idea  of 
the  5ub)rv-t!on  of  nature  to  reason  it  beomf-*  a  description  of  the 
a.";ual  forin»  of  the  triumph*  of  rc.vson,  ol  tf.c  nriral  power  mani- 
fcitcd  ihcrvin  and  of  the  specific  methods  employed.  Every  moral 
good  or  pnxiuct  ha*  «  fourfold  character:  it  is  individual  and 
univeml:  it  is  an  organ  and  symbol  of  the  reason,  that  is,  it  is  the 
prodact  oC  titt  individual  with  relation  to  the  community,  and 
liptiwli  or  raatufetts  as  well  as  classifies  and  rules  nature.  The 
Cm  two  characteristics  provide  for  the  functions  and  right*  of  the 
iwfividual  as  well  as  th<nc  of  the  community  or  race.  Though  a 
moral  action  may  have  these  four  characteristics  at  various  degrees 
ol  strenjth,  it  ceaaes  to  be  moral  if  one  of  them  is  quite  absent. 
AH  moral  products  mav  be  classiBed  according  to  the  predominance 
of  one  or  the  other  ol  thcM  characteriatica.  Univerial  oinnising 
■ctton  produce*  the  foma  of  intercourse,  and  univerMl  ayaibolixing 
hcikm  produces  tte  Wliom  forms  of  science;  individual  organiaing 
action  >-iekis  the  fonns  of  propertv  and  individual  symholizing 
action  the  various  repiT-«ieiitations  of  feelinsr.  all  these  constitutine 
the  relation*,  the  proilni  tivi-  spheres,  or  tin-  so<  ua.!  conditions  of 
mor.x!  aition.  Moral  (unr-.i^ns  rjnnot  bi-'  ;x-rfiirm<-tl  by  the  in- 
divKlual  in  i -j'.a'.ion  but  onlv  ii;  Kj->  ri-l.ttion  to  ihc  l.tiiiily,  the  state, 
tiie  school,  the  church,  and  society — all  forms  of  human  life  which 
wldalwiwiwilidtoitt  hand  and  la vta  to  the  Kiawe  of  natuni 
hkUFf  to  oeoooiit  for.  The  mocal  pracHi  h  aooorotdiihod  vy  the 
various  sections  of  humanity  in  tbor  individual  spnerea,  and  the 
doctrirte  of  virtue  deals  with  the  reason  as  the  moral  poirer  in  each 
individual  by  which  the  totality  of  moral  products  is  obtained. 
Schlcicrmarhir  rUi»*tfiei  the  virtues  under  the  two  forms  of  CfiuraiiKC 
and  f  erti[keil,  the  first  consisting  of  the  pure  ideal  cletnent  in  action 
and  the  second  the  form  it  assume*  in  relation  to  circumstances 
each  of  the  two  classes  falline  respccti\-ely  into  the  two  divisions  ot 
'  idoat  and  love  and  of  intelligence  and  application.  In  his  system 
r  doctrine  of  dutv  b  the  dcKtiption  of  the  ntethod  of  the  attain- 
of  ethical  enas,  the  conception  of  duty  as  an  imperative,  or 
•bKsatioti,  being  excluded,  as  wc  have  seen.  No  action  fulfiN  the 
conations  of  duty  except  as  it  CDmbines  the  three  following 
antitheses:  reference  to  ihr  monl  idea  in  its  whrtle  extent  and 
likewise  to  a  dcffinite  moral  sphere;  connexion  with  existing  con- 
ditions and  at  the  wuae  tiRM  abwiliito  petiowil  prodnetioa:  the 
fulfilment  of  the  entire  moial  vocatkm  •voy  moaent  though  it 
can  only  be  done  in  a  definite  aphcic,  Duuea  are  divided  with 
Inference  to  the  principle  that  evHy  man  make  hi*  own  the  entire 
moral  prohtem  and  act  at  the  same  time  in  an  existing  rnoral  society. 
This  cur.'iiri.in  four  Kencral  cl.i5>t3  of  duly:  duties  of  (jeneral 

a»«oci.iii<>n  or  d.;ties.  with  rrfercncv  to  the  rommunity  (Richlspflukt), 
and  duties  of  v-Kati<m  (Brruf spfiuhl)  -iyoih  with  a  universal  re- 
ference, duties  of  the  conscience  (in  wliich  the  individual  is  sole 
jadMi).  whI  dutie*  of  love  or  of  penooal  association.  It  was  only 
thelSnt  «r the  three  section*  of  the  adence  of  ethics — the  doctrine 
of  moral  end»— that  Schleiermacher  handled  with  approximate 
completeness:  the  other  two  sections  were  treated  >'Cfy  summarily. 
In  his  Chrtslian  Ethics  he  dealt  with  the  subject  from  the  basis  of 
the  Chri«li.in  ron><  iou'ness  instead  of  from  that  of  reason  generally : 
the  cthicil  [.hcnomena  dealt  with  are  the  same  in  both  systems,  and 
tr.cv  throw  lii^nt  on  each  other,  while  the  Christian  sykem  treat* 
more  at  length  and  lea*  aphoristicaUy  the  principal  ethi^  realities — 
duBCk*  tttiie,  fanilyt  oiti  science  and  society.  Rothe,  amon^ 
odior  waaA  philoiophef*,  bases  his  system  tubttaatially,  with 
imporunt  dtportniHb  on  SchkierinachtT'*.  Is  Bciwho'a  moral 
system  hit  fuadaoiwital  idn  «w  weitod  out  la  Ha  ptydwlaglcal 
relations. 

Reliiwut  l-m — From  I^iVinit?:.  Lr=5.int;.  Fiihtc,  J.ieobi  and 
the  Romantic  school  he  had  imbibed  a  profound  and  my»tical  view 
of  the  inner  depth*  of  the  human  penooality.  The  the  penon. 
i*  an  iadividualisatioa  of  univmal  nuon;  and  the  prtraMy  act  of 
MU<cawcmnMM ia  Umi fnt eoaiiiaeiioa  of  uni\-ersal  and  Individual 
■fe.  the lomMdhtoindM or nMOTHffC of  t)w  uni%t:r'«  with  incarnated 
reason.  Thus  eveiy  person  becomes  a  stK-cific  and  oricinal  repre- 
sentation of  the  universe  and  a  fomjxndiam  of  humatiitv,  a  micro- 
ci»mo4  in  which  the  world  is  immediately  ti  l'.i  i  li  d.  While  therefore 
we  r^r.-ioX.  af  wc  have  ycen,  attain  the  idea  of  the  supreme  unit^  pf 
thought  and  beinc  by  either  cosnition  or  volition,  we  can  find_  il  in 
Mtf  OWB  uenumntft  in  iamedtate  telf-consciousneis  or  (which  is 
A*  —  In  ScMcki luadicr'a  tcrminolagy)  feeling.  Feeling  in  this 
Mn*e  (as  distinguished  from  "organic"  sen'.ibilnv.  hn-.p- 
_),  which  is  the  minimum  of  distinct  antithetic  ruriM  loudness, 
the  cessation  of  the  antithesis  of  subject  and  object  conMilutes 
Ckewise  the  unity  of  our  Ninj.  in  rthich  the  opposite  functions  of 
CDKnition  and  volition  have  tfieir  fundamental  and  permanent 
background  of  per-.onality  and  thWr  tnin.itional  link.  Having 
its  seat  in  this  central  point  of  our  being,  or  indeed  oonsuting  in 
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the  essential  fact  of  self-cofl*cloilsneM.  retigkm  lies  at  the  basis  of 
all  thouKht  and  action.  At  various  periods  of  his  life  Schlcier- 
macher  used  different  terms  to  represent  the  ch.\racter  and  relation 
of  ri-lii;ioui  feeling.  In  his  e.itlicr  days  he  calle<!  it  a  feeling  or 
intuition  of  the  universe,  con-i  i  i.i-i u  i  of  the  uin'.y  of  reason  and 
nature,  of  the  infinite  and  the  eternal  within  the  finite  and  the 
temporaL  la  later  life  he  described  it  a*  the  feeling  of  absnllrtn 
dependence,  or,  as  meaning  the  same  thing,  the  rnnidDmniii  of 
being  in  relation  to  Cod.  In  our  oonsciottsncas  of  the  «orid  Un 
feelings  of  relative  dependence  and  relative  independeaeenie  fbnnd; 
we  are  acted  upon,  hut  we  also  react.  In  our  religious  conscious- 
ness the  latter  element  is  cxcliKled,  and  ewrything  within  ana 
without  us  is  referred  to  its  absolute  cause,  that  is,  God.  But, 
when  we  call  this  absolHte  cause  Cod,  the  name  stands  solely  a* 
indicating  the  unknown  tomrct  of  our  receptive  and  active  existence ; 
on  the  one  hand  it  means  that  the  world  upon  which  «e  can  react 
is  not  the  source  of  the  feeling,  on  the  other,  that  the  Absolute  is 
not  an  o'lject  of  thought  or  Cnowleilge.  This  feeling  of  absolute 
dependence  cm  ari^-  only  in  combinatii)n  with  other  forms  of  con- 
scKiumeNt.  \">  r  rUri\i>  the  idea  of  a  totality  by  means  of  its  parts, 
and  1  lie  transcendental  babis  of  txing  comes  to  it»  through  the  agency 
of  individual  phenomena.  As  in  every  afiection  of  our  being  by 
individual  phraomcna  we  are  bvonght  wio  cantact  with  the  whole 
uidvcne,  tve  are  brought  into  contact  «ddi  Cod  at  the  •aroe  time 
a*  it*  _  transcendental  cause.  ^  This  religious  feeling  u  not  know- 
ledge in  the  strict  sense,  as  it  is  purely  subjective  or  immediate; 
but  it  lies  at  the  basts  of  all  knowU-<lK'e.  A*  irnme-diatc  knowledge, 
however,  it  is  no  more  than  the  oirisiniu-.:'.cs5  of  the  unity  of  the 
world,  a  unity  which  can  never  be  reached  by  human  inquiry. 
Keliuious  trutns,  such  as  the  determination  of  alt  l!iint;»  by  God, 
arc  simply  the  implications  of  the  feeling  of  absolute  dependence. 
While  that  feeling  i*  the  charactrriatic  of  religioa  generally,  this 
assumes  variants  forms  ss  the  religians  of  the  world.  The  so-called 
natural  as  distinguished  from  positive  religion,  or  the  religion  of 
reason,  is  a  mere  abstraction.  All  religions  are  positive,  or  their 
characteristics  and  value  are  niainly  determined  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  world  is  concci>Td  and  imaKimd.  Hut  these  \ar>ing 
conceptions  with  their  religious  meaning  become  religiously  pro- 
ductive only  in  the  souls  of  religious  heroes,  who  are  the  aotnore  of 
new  rdigiofls,  mediators  of  the  religious  life,  founders  of  religiotis 
communities.  For  religion  is  cswntlalt^  social.  It  ex-erywhere 
forms  churehes,  which  are  the  necessary  instruments  and  orpins  of 
its  highest  life.  The  specific  feature  of  Christianity  i^  '•t'-  mcdutorial 
element,  its  profound  fi  i '.ini5  of  the  striWng  of  the  finite  individual 
tn  re.ich  tlie  iinily  of  t!u:  infinite  whole,  and  its  conception  of  the 
wav  in  which  I)>'ity  dea'.i  with  this  effort  by  mediatorial  iiL,i.  n  ii  *, 
which  are  both  divine  and  human.  It  is  the  religion  of  mediatorial 
salvatioai,  and,  as  Schleiermacher  emphMicaMy  taught  in  his  riper 
world,  ef  srivBtioa  thiaogh  the  mediation  el  Chmti  tknt  lit  it* 
poisesson  are  conscious  of  having  been  delivered  by  Jesus  of  KuMCth 
from  a  condition  in  which  their  religious  consciousness  wnsoweffidden 
by  the  sense-conBciouanes*  of  the  world  and  put  into  one  in  which 
it  dominates,  and  everything  is  subordinuled  to  it.  The  consciouv 
ness  of  Iwring  saved  in  tnis  sense  is  now  transmitted  and  mediated  by 
the  Christian  church,  but  in  the  case  of  Jesut,  its  originator,  it  wa* 
an  entirely  new  and  original  factor  in  the  proct^ss  of  religious  de- 
velopment, and  in  so  far,  like  every  new  and  higher  stags  of  being, 
a  supernatural  revelation.  It  was  at  the  same  time  a  natnTM 
attainment,  in  as  far  as  man's  nature  and  the  universe  were  so  con- 
stituted a»  to  involve  its  production  The  appearam*  of  the  Saviour 
in  human  history  is  therefore  as  divine  revelation  neither  absolutely 
supernatural  nor  absolutely  beyond  rea«-in,  a:.d  the  crntroversy  of 
the  tSth  century  between  the  rationalists  and  supcmaturalists  rest* 
on  false  ground*,  leads  to  wrong  Isiucsi  md  ench  party  is  rwht  and 
wrong  (see  Rationalism).  As  regards  ChrfsHan  theology,  it  b  not 
its  business  to  formulate  and  establish  a  s>iitem  of  objective  trutht 
but  simi^y  to  present  in  a  clear  and  connectctl  form  a  given  body 
of  Christian  faith  as  the  contents  of  the  Christian  conseiousness. 
r)asrn.it;r  theijlogy  is  a  c-onneiteil  .ind  accur.ite  account  of  the  doc- 
trine held  at  a  (articular  time  in  a  given  inrti<in  of  the  ChriNtian 
churth  But  such  doctrines  as  constitute  no  integral  part  of  the 
Christian  consciousness  ».g.  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity — must  be 
esdodsd  from  the  theological  system  of  the  evangelical  theologian. 
As  regards  the  relation  of  theology  and  philosophy,  it  is  not  one  of 
dependence  or  of  opposition  on  either  side,  but  of  complete  inde- 
pendence, equal  authority,  distinct  functions  and  perfect  harmony. 
Keeling  is  not  a  mental  function  suliordinate  to  cognition  or  volition, 
but  of  e<iu.il  rank  and  authority;  yet  fi-elin^;,  cognition  and  \"!ilii:n 
alike  conduct  to  faith  in  the  unknown  Absolute,  though  by  dilTcrent 
paths  and  processes. 

The  marked  feature  of  Schleiermacher'*  thought  in  every  depart- 
ment is  the  effort  to  combine  and  reconcile  in  the  unity  of  a  system 
the  antitheric  conceptions  of  other  thinker*.  He_i»  re.iliMic  and 
iilealiKf ic.  individualistic  and  univcTMliMir,  moniitic  and  duali^1ir. 
M-T.sation.ili.-t  and  inlellectuali^t ,  njti;r.ili5t  and  •^upcrnaturali*!, 
rationalist  and  rnvMic,  Enostic  and  .nv  i.^iii  He  is  the  prince  ot  the 
Vtrmitiier  in  philosophy,  ethics,  re'iijicn  and  theology.  But  he 
does  not  seek  to  reconcile  the  antithncs  of  thought  and  being  by 
weakening  and  hiding  the  points  of  UMItMnwi}  on  the  eontnuy, 
ha  bftags  them  out  m  their  sharpest  oimlaa.  His  ■rthaa  ia  to 
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distinctly  define  the  opposing  elementi  and  then  to  leek  their 
harmonioiu  combinatioa  by  tke  aid  of  a  deeper  conception.  Apart 
from  tbe  poatiw  and  pcrmaneat  value  of  the  Ucber  unatiea  wnich 
he  tucceed*  in  ettabUtning,  the  light  and  ■imiiKi  iii  m  of  hi*  dis- 
cussions and  treatment  of  the  great  pointaatSaMin  all  the  principal 
field*  of  human  thought,  unsatiifaciory  as  manv  rif  hit  positions 
may  be  considered,  nuke  him  one  of  the  most  hcl|.(ul  and  in^-truciive 
of  modem  thinker*.  And,  since  the  focus  of  hu  almost  univcriial 
thought  and  inquiry  and  of  his  rich  culture  and  \'anrd  life  was 
religion  and  theology,  he  must  be  regarded  a*  the  claasical  rcprc- 
■enutive  of  awdem  effort  to  VBeondlo  Kwaoa  «ad  phSoaogtar  wiib 
religion  and  theology,  and  the  nodara  world  witB  the  Cnnttian 
church. 

Schleicrmacbcr'*  collected  works  were  published  In  three  sections: 
(l)  Theoloeical  (ll  voU.);  (3)  S<rmons  (10  vol*.,  ed.  1873-1874, 
5  vols.);  (a)  Philosophical  ami  Mi-Aill  inrous  (9  vols-.  Berlin,  1835- 
1864).  Hi*  Pc4at!»pukt  Schrijun  were  leparately  published  by 
Phttx  (jfd  ad..  19M).  Of  Uvea  of  him  the  beat  are  hia  own  corre- 
■pondcace.  Aia  ScUturmtehtn  Ltben  im  Brit  fen,  published  by 
W.  Dilthev  (Berlin,  l8j»-l863,  in  4  voU  .  Kr^  trans,  by  Rowan): 
Lebtn  SckUvrrmachtTS  by  Dilthey  (vol.  i,.  1H70.  the  period  from 
1768-1S04I:  FnrJruk  SfhUifrmadtfr,  rtn  Lfhrns-  u.  Ckaraklrrbild, 
by  I).  S  hi  nkrl  (f-.lK'fK  lil.  ih6Hj;  a  srliciiDn  of  the  letters  by 
Ni.  Ra<li  i  jcna,  Kj-KiS.  Sec  dl«<>  K.  von  WilliLk.  Aus  Sihifxermtiihtrs 
Hi'.u\r,  /ufi-nji-rinnfruni^fn  snnes  SliffsoHnrs  (ir>i>9).  The  accounts 
and  critiques  of  hin  philoiiophy,  ethit*  and  theology  are  numerous; 
MOM  of  the  aKMt  valuable  are:  I.  Schallcr,  VorUiunien  Abtr 
SMritrmaehtr  ^Halle,  1844):  G.  Wciscnborn.  DanteUunt  und 
Krilik  itr  StUttttmatker' uken  ClaubensUkre  (i«4<));  F.  Vou&ndcr. 
SchUiermackers  StUenUkrt  (Marburg,  1831 );  W.  Bender,  ScUHtf 
maekert  Tkeoto^if  mil  tkrtn  phtlosafkiicken  Grundla^m  (187&- 
1(478);  O.  Kit:.<  hl.  Sihlfirrnuu  '.rri  Slfllunr  turn  Ckrulenlum  in 
Ktnen  Rcden  uUr  die  Ktlttwn  (tlS8S);  and  SekUieTnuuhert  Ttitoni 
•an  itr  Frlmmitktit  (1807);  O.  Kim, StkUitrmachir  tmd 4it  Rammt' 
tik  (1895) ;  H.  Bleelc,  Dw  Grundta[en  itr  ChrisUtogit  SeUtmmadurt 
(1898):  M.  Fischer,  ScUtiermccher  (1809);  LQimann.  Dot  BiU  dtt 
CkntUntumt  hti  dtn  grossendeutstken  Ideatisien  (1901).  and  SckUier- 
mocker  der  Kinkmralrr  der  10.  Jakrkundfrti  (1907V.  Stcph.in,  Pte 
Ltkrt  Sckletermackers  vcn  der  Erit>iunt  (I'J'Ji):  I  linle,  Si  k'ner- 
mackrrs  Tkcolocu  und  ikte  Btdtutuntjur  dtf  Gfzrnwart  (l<>oj); 
G.  Thimme.  Ihe  rtlitionipktloiopkischen  Primisttn  der  StkUur- 
WKuktr'uken  ClaubeniUkre  (1901);  H.  Sueakind,  Dtr  Einflusi 
SchtUiHgt  amf  dU  EMtwuklung  von  SchUi«niiachtr$  Sysltm  (1909) 
F.  Kattenbuach,  Voh  SckUiermatker  tu  RitseM  (1903);  E.  Cramaus- 
•d.  La  Pkiloiotkie  rtlititMie  dt  Sfkleitrmacker  (1909).  See  aluo  the 
histories  of  philo«ophy  and  theology  by  Zcllcr.  UcbtnueR,  Chalybius, 
Domer,  Cass,  l-irfitenbergpr  (Kng.  tran».,  1889).  Pfleidcrer  (Eng. 
traas.,  iH'/o,,  and  the  articles  in  Mi.r?'r.;-Hauck's  Realtntyk.  (O. 
Kini),  and  AUttnt.  detOKht  Btoi.  (W.  UUibcy).      (J-  >" •  ^- :  X.) 

ICBUBKk  a  tOWB  of  Gcnnuy,  aecood  capital  of  the  prind- 
pality  of  Reoa,  Yottnger  Line,  dtaatad  in  a  fotfle  district  on 
the  river  Wioenthal,  20  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  PUtuik  Pop.  (1905) 

5577.  It  hx<  .\  paUicc.  with  a  ch.ij>fl  .mil  3.  libr.^ry,  three  chun  hi  ^, 
one  of  them  coritaini:i>;  the  burial  v.iults  of  the  princes,  several 
Ciiuration.il  c^taUlishnu-nts,  and  v.irious  small  im.'.ustrics  such  as 
the  manufacture  of  hosiery,  toys,  swielmcali  and  lamps.  It 
has  a  maxkct  (or  cattle  and  |>ig$. 

ScUeia  was  origijiaUy  a  Slav  settlement,  but  received  dvic 
privileges  in  1359.  iMtt  «u  a  lettktncttt  of  the  Teutonic 
Older  bcf«,  tad  to  iome  yent  previous  to  184s  the  toim  imt  the 
capital  at  Ae  miall  pdnc^wlity  «f  It«i»-Sch1d«,  latlievidi^ 
a  battle  (ousht.  on  the  ftb  af  October  iM^  betweea  the 
French  and  the  Prussians. 

See  Alborti.  Aus  vtrtanttmtm  Tkt/m  iff  JbMMllMdn  Md  drr 
Suxdt  SckUtt  (Schici*,  1896). 

SCHLESWIQ  (D.An.  .Sl<sr-ig),  a  town  of  Germany,  capital 
of  the  Prussian  province  of  Schlcswig-Holstcin.  Ii  is  situated 
at  the  west  end  of  the  long  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  c.ilUil  the 
Schlei,  30  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  Kiel  on  the  railway  from  Hamburg 
to  Viatdnipi  on  tho  Danish  frontier.  Pop.  (1905)  i9,oj2. 
The  (own  eoniists  oudaly  o(  a  ain|}e  itioct.  ji  v.  long, 
forming  a  tendeiide  rooBd  the  ScMci,  and  It  divided  talo  the 
old  town  (Altatadt),  Hoba,  LoHfuss,  and  Friedrichsberg.  The 
church  of  St  Peter,  erected  about  noo  and  renewed  in  the 
Gothic  style  in  the  15th  ccntur>%  his  a  lofty  steeple  (xd'i  ft.) 
and  contains  a  vcr>-  fine  carved  oak  rercdos  by  Hans  Bruggc- 
mann,  which  is  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  work  of  art  in 
Schleswig-Holstcin.  Between  Friedrichsljcrg  and  Lollfuss  on  an 
bland  between  the  Schlei  and  Burg  See  is  the  old  ch&ieau 
of  CoUotp*  BOW  used  as  barracks.  The  former  commercial 
toportMce  ol  the  tomt  bu  diiippemd,  aad  the  ScUd  new 


affords  access  to  small  vessels  only.  Fishing,  tanning,  flour* 
milling  and  brewing  are  the  chief  industries. 

Schleswig  (ancient  forms  StUitkcfp,  Siiasmk,  Li.  tho  tows 
or  bay  of  the  fUa  or  Schlei)  is  a  town  of  very  remott  oc^hl^ 

II  nd  y^tnm  ta  liana  hmmm  ■  ttmMwt^  pl«/»  nl  rtmrnUmrMm  tsiiptiM^ftft 

as  mrly  as  tlie  9th  centwy.  tt  eerved  m  a  neiBttm  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  and 
was  known  to  the  Arabian  geographers.  The  first  Cbrisiian 
church  in  this  district  was  built  here  by  Ansgarius  (d.  865), 
anil  it  became  the  Scat  of  a  bishop  about  a  century  later.  The 
town,  whiih  oUt.iincd  l  ivic  rights  in  uoo,  aU'i  bvL.imc  the  seat 
of  the  dukes  of  Schleswig,  but  its  commerce  gradually  dwindled 
owing  to  the  rivalry  of  LUbeck,  the  numerous  wars  in  which  the 
district  was  involved,  and  the  siltli^  up  of  the  SchlcL  At  tho 
partition  of  1544  the  old  cbAieau  of  GoUoipi  ofiglnslly  bnOt 
in  ii6e  for  tlw  bishop,  becuae  tho  iMldoMO  of  the  Goium 
line  of  the  Sdileswig'HolitciB  fiiidbr»  which  TenialBcd  here  tu 
expelled  by  the  Danish  king  FMokk  IV.  in  1713.  From  1731 
to  (S46  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Danish  go>-emor  of  the  duchiei. 
In  the  wars  of  184S  and  1S64  Schleswig  was  an  irr-p.irtjnl 
strategical  point  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  Danncwerk 
(.g.t.)  and  was  occupied  by  the  different  contending  parties 
in  turn.  It  has  been  the  capital  of  Schleswig-HoLstcLn  since  its 
incorporation  by  I>russia  in  1864. 

See  Sach,  Getckkkte  der  Studt  SckUneig  (Sehleswii;.  1875);  and 
J<  n^  n,  A(  kltrwif  und  Cnufbung  (Schleswig,  190S  I 

SCULESWIO-UOLSTEIN.  a  province  in  the  north  west  of 
Pluaeia,  formed  out  of  the  once  Danish  duchies  of  Schles»-ig. 
Holstdn  and  Lauenburg,  and  botmded  W.  by  the  Noah  Sea, 
N.  by  Denmark  OuUsnd),  E.  hy  the  Baltic  Sea.  LObeck  and 
Mecyenhuig,  oad  S.  by  the  lower  covcw  of  the  EIhe  (scMntiag 
it  frooi  Haaovo).  It  thuteeoaiata  of  theaoutberahttf  of  tbe 
Cimbric  peninsula,  and  forms  tlie  connecting  link  between 
Germany  and  Denmark.  (For  map,  see  Denmakk.)  In  addition 
to  the  mainland,  which  decreases  in  breadth  from  south  to  north, 
the  province  iiuludes  several  islands,  the  most  im[x>rtant  being 
Alsen  and  I-'chinArn  in  the  Hal'.ic,  ami  K6m,  Sylt  an^i  Kuh:  of  '.he 
North  Frisian  chain  in  the  North  Sea.  The  total  area  of  the 
pro\-ince  b  7338  sq.  m.,  450  of  which  belong  to  the  small  duchy 
of  Lauenburg  in  the  S.E.  comer,  while  the  rest  are  divided 
almost  equally  between  Holstein  to  tJie  south  of  the  Eider  and 
SchlcBwig  to  tiK  aorth  of  iL  Fkon  aoith  to  aonth  the  pnwiaoa 
is  ahoat  140  m.  kog,  wfaBe  Ha  hteadth  varies  fnm  90  ak  ha 
Holstein  to  ss  m.  at  the  narrower  parts  of  Sdilcswig. 

Schleswig-Holstdn  bctoog*  to  the  great  North.Gcnnan  plain,  of 
the  characteristic  features  01  which  it  affords  a  faithful  reproductioo 
in  miniature,  down  to  the  continuation  of  the  Baltic  ridge  or  ulatraa 
by  a  range  o(  low  wooded  hills  skirting  itseastern  coast  and  culni!r..it- 
ini;  in  the  Bungibcrg  (m8  (t.),  a  little  to  the  north  ol  Eutin.  This 
hilly  district  contains  the  most  productive  Und  in  the  province,  the 
soil  consisting  of  diluvial  drift  or  boulder  clay.  The  central  part  of 
the  province  Torms  practically  a  continuation  of  the  great  Lbneborg 
Haath,  and  its  thin  sandy  sod  is  of  little  use  for  cultivation.  Along 
tlie  wc>t  coant  extends  the  "  Marshland."  a  belt  of  rich  alluvial  •oU 
(onaKd  by  the  deposits  of  the  North  Sr.i,  and  X'arying  in  bneadth 
fnMI  5  to  15  m.  It  i«  s<  Uiom  more  th.tn  a  (cw  feet  aba\x  the 
level,  while  at  place;  it  is  below  it,  and  it  ha*  consequently  to  be 
defended  by  an  <  xti  nMve  systCB  Of  dylM  OT  CnrtMakmcatS 
sembling  thoic  of  HutUnd. 

The  more  ancieat  ecological  fonnatioos  are  scareely  met  with  ia 
Schlcswig-Holstein.  The  contrast  between  the  two  coati-Kne*  of 
the  province  is  marked.  The  B.»llic  coast  has  nenerally  strep  mell- 
defined  banks  and  is  irregular,  being  pierced  by  numerous  long  and 
narrow  inlets  {Fiikrden)  which  often  afiord  exrellent  harbours.  The 
islands  of  .Msen  and  Fchmarn  arc  setiarate<l  (mm  the  coa»t  by  narrow 
channels.  The  North  Sea  coast  is  low  and  flat. and  its  smooth  out- 
line is  interrupted  only  by  the  estuary  ct  the  Eider  and  the  peninsula 
of  Eiderstedl.  Dunes  or  saad'hilU.  though  care  on  the  protected 
mainlanit,  occur  on  Sylt  aad  other  islands,  while  the  small  flat 
i<.t.ind<  call<-<J  Ilattitm  m  being  wa«hrd  away  where  not  defended 
by  dykev  The  numerous  islands  on  the  west  cna«t  prababty  formed 
|xirt  uf  the  p'nin.uU  nl  no  ri  mote  ri>»L  ,in'l  ihr  >ca  betWaOB tlwal 
and  the  mair.l.ind  is  »h.illow  and  full  of  •kindfianlci. 

The  clim.iK  lit  srhK>wig-Hi>!>[rin  i«.  m.iinK  ili  termined  by  the 
prokimity  o(  the  sea,  and  the  mean  annual  lemfwraturc.  v-arying 
from 4a*  F.  in  the aostb  to m*  F.  in  the  MNith.  i*  rather  higher  than 
i*  asual  h  the  Maie  latitaaa  lUfai  and  foe  are  frequcm.  b«n  the 
cliauite  is  on  the  whale  healAy.  The  Elbe  forms  the  aoutheni 
iMttodary  of  Hohttia  far  4is  ak*  but  the  only  river  of  boponaaeo 
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within  tSp  firovirvce  i*  ihp  Ftdeft  llUdi  rises  in  HuUtcin,  and  after 
a  cour»c  ul  i^o  m.  I'alU  into  the  North  Sea,  (orming  an  estuary 
3  to  13  m.  in  breadth.  It  if  luvieabte  from  its  mouth  at  far  as 
Rencbburs,  which  ia  on  the  iCuBcr  \Vilheln  (Kid-Elbe}  ceaal,  which 
iiuenccuHoletciB.  Ihtw  m  ■mm  rem  hhre  ia  — rth-«Mt  H<l«dii. 
the  brvcM  of  which  an  the  PVSaer  See  (la  aq.  a.)  and  tbe  Scienter 

See  (9  »q.  m.). 

CM  the  total  area  of  the  province  57  %  ia  oeeilBled  bv  tilled  land. 

33 \  by  meadows  and  panunrs,  and  barrly  7%  by  forests.  The 
ordinar\-  ctreaUarc  all  cultivated  with  »ih  1 1  --s  uid  'lirrr.-  is  urner^Ily 
a  contiderable  surplus  (or  export.  Rape  is  grown  in  the  imrsh  Unds 
•ad  flax  on  the  cast  coast,  wnile  lam  quantitic*  of  apples  and  other 
fruit  are  raised  near  Altona  for  tbe  namburg  and  EngUih  markets. 
The  marsh  lands  afford  adndfatile  pasture,  and  a  greater  proportion 
of  cattle  (65  per  100  inhabitants)  is  reanrd  in  Schletwig-Holstcin, 
■ainly  by  small  owners,  than  in  any  other  Pru'.sian  province.  Great 
Dtuabers  of  cattle  are  i'X|>«tIi'<1  u,  l-.n^^Linil.  Tho  hlolitcin  hones  are 
also  in  rw^m-.st.  but  shcvp-farmiri',;  is  romp-irativcly  ncjtlcctcd. 
Bee-kcrpire  :s  ,1  pr^ "iuctivc  in<lii»try,  T!ic  hills  skirting  the  bays 
of  the  Baltic  cuut  are  generally  plcauntly  wooded,  but  the  forests 
Hc  Bgwhare  «f  BWt  Meat  cwqit  ia  LMeaban,  The  fishing  in 
Ife*  Bhidc  ia  pnoMctivci  EdwrwfotJe  b  tlie  duei  ii»hing  nation  in 
Pinwia.  The  oy«ef«  from  the  beds  on  the  wrst  coast  of  Schleswic 
are  aMeiy  loKMrn  tinder  the  mltaomer  o<  "  Hobtrin  natives. 
Tkc  mifteral  resources  are  almost  confined  to  a  few  Uy<  r»  of  r<»  k- 
■ll  ae.ar  Sv  ci'  l^r,;.  The  ni(>r>-  important  industrial  cstal  li-tirr.i  ni s, 
andt  as  irun  loiiTnlrits,  m.^rhinc  works,  toba<  co  and  cli.>th  f.n  tones, 
aie  mainly  confin(<l  to  the  larce  towns,  such  a.s  Altmu,  Kiel  and 
Flenabarg.  The  shipbuilding  o(  Kiel  and  other  seaports,  however, 
ia  inportant:  and  ksce  is  tame  by  the  peannu  of  north  Schleawig. 

and  thippinf  of  ScMcswig-Holstrin,  itimulatod  by 
its  position  between  two  seas,  as  well  as  by  its  excellent  harbours 
ana  wraterways,  are  much  more  prominent  than  its  manufarturrs. 
Kiel  is  one  o(  the  rhirf  sc.iporls  of  Pnis'^i.i,  while  owr^a  tr.nie  is 
olsn  c.irniil  on  liy  .Mpma  antl  Ftcnsburg.  The  miin  c\[u>rts  .ire 
grain,  c.ittlc.  f'  r-^  ■>,  t.  !i  .in'!  o)  .ter*.  in  return  lur  which  come 
tiinl<T,  ojal.  mU,  »mo  .in.i  cijunul  produce. 

Tbe  popubtion  of  the  province  in  1905  was  1,504,248,  com- 
nUBf  MS4*526  Protesuwts,  4h"7  RoBU  Cithwiw  and  3270 
Jtwt.  Tbe  urban  and  imal  CBmaiunifita  are  ia  tbe  pnportion 
af  4  to  A.  Tbe  great  balk  «f  tbe  Holsteioen  and  a  laiie  pr^- 
poftioD  «f  tbe  Scbicavisns  am  of  genuine  Gonaaa  ttodc,  but 
of  the  148,000  Inhabitants  tai  tbe  north  part  of  Sebkawlg  139,000 
are  Danish  ^ipcaking.  Among  the  Germans  the  prevalent  tongue 
is  Low  German,  but  the  North  Frisians  on  the  west  coast  of 
SchlrswiR  and  the  North  Sea  islands  (about  19,000  in  all)  still 
^tcak  a  Fri-iian  dialect,  which,  however,  is  dying  out.  The 
peninaula  of  .Vn^il",  lH.t\vein  thcGulf  of  Flcnsburgand  the  Schlci, 
b  supposed  to  have  been  tbe  original  scat  of  the  Englisii,  and 
observers  pn>fe«  tO  lee  «  atriking  resemblance  between  tbis 
ifiitrictaod  tbe  floaatkaaf  Kent  aadSunqr.  Thepenm*  «f 
Dhlunancben  In  tbe  foatb-weit  aba  retain  of  tbeir 
aadeBt  peculiarities.  Tbe  boundary  between  the  Danish  and 
Gciman  languages  is  approximately  a  line  running  from  Flcnsburg 
south-west  to  Jolddund  .tnd  thence  north-wcsl  to  Tondcrn  and 
tlie  North  Sea  coast;  not  more  than  15%  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  province  ypc.ik.  I>,ir.i5h  .n  tluir  mothi.-r-ir.nguc,  but 
the  proportion  is  far  larger  for  Schlts■,vi^;  ulotie,  where  there  is 
abo  a  considerable  bilingual  popubti  n  The  chief  educational 
imlitutioain  Scfaleawig-Iiolstein  is  the  university  of  KkL 

Sdilcavig  is  titt  ofidal  capital  of  tbe  province,  but  Alton*  and 
Kiel  aie  tbe  taoH*  titt«Bi»  tbe  latter  being  tbe  chief  naval  station 
afGefmaay.  Kkl sad FMedtitbaertaie fortified, bat tbeeUlbws 
of  DOppel  have  been  dismantled.  The  province  sends  10  members 
to  the  Reichstag  and  to  to  the  Prussian  Abgcordnctcnhaus  (house 
•f  deputic!,).  The  provincial  estates  meet  in  Kcndsburp 

For  the  histor>'  of  the  duchies  of  Stlilcswig  and  Holstcin  see 
SCHLESWIC-HOLSTEIS  QvESTio.s  below. 

SCHUSWIO-HOLSTEIN  QUESTIOH,  the  name  given  to  the 
arbele  coanplex  of  diplomatic  aiul  other  issues  arising  in  the  19th 
centnyaot  at  tbe  rdatioosd  tbe  two  "  Elbe  dttcbics»"  Schleswig 
and  Hobtdn,  to  tbe  Iteniib  cidwb  on  tbe  one  band  and  the 

German  Confederation  on  the  other,  which  came  to  a  crisis  with 
tbe  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  the  reigning  house  of  Denmark 
by  the  il^ath  of  Ki:ig  Frnlrrick  on  the  15th  of  November 
J&63.  The  central  question  was  whether  the  two  duchies  did 
or  did  not  constitute  an  integral  p.^.rt  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Daaiah  crown,  with  which  they  bad  been  more  or  leia  intimately 
TUe  Involved  tbe  pii*4)r  legal  qncitiaa, 


raised  by  the  death  of  tbe  last  coounon  male  heir  to  both  ] 
and  tbe  dacbies,  as  to  tike  pniier  suoccaibm  la  tbe  btter,  and 
the  oonstitntlonal  qaestieas  arinng  out  of  tbe  rdatlons  of  the 

duchies  to  the  Danish  crown,  to  each  other,  and  of  HoLsicin  to 
the  German  Confederation.  There  was  also  the  national  question: 
the  ancient  racial  antagonism  between  German  and  Dane,  in- 
tensified by  the  tcndrnry,  characteristic  of  the  iglh  century,  to 
the  consolidation  of  njti<jij.Ll.t^ts  L.istly,  there  was  the  tntff- 
national  question:  tbe  rival  ambitions  of  the  German  powers 
involved,  and  beyond  them  the  intcreata  of  other  European 
states,  notably  that  of  Great  Sritatn  ia  pRVcatiag  the  rise  of  • 
German  sea-po«cr  bl  tbe  aoftb. 

To  take  tba  ndat  question  first,  fn»  time  tmmeniorial  tbe 
country  nortb  of  tbe  Elbe  had  been  tbe  battle-ground  of  Danes 
and  Germans.  Dani.sh  schoLirs  point  to  the  prevalence  of  Danish 
place-names'  far  southward  into  the  German -speaking  dLstricta 
as  evidence  that  at  least  the  whole  of  Schltswig  was  at  one  time 
Danish;  German  scholars  claim  it,  on  the  other  hand,  as  essenti- 
ally German.  That  the  duchy  of  Schleswig,  or  South  Jutland 
(S^oderjyllaad),  bad  been  from  time  immemorial  a  Danish  fief 
was,  bideed,  not  ia  dispute,  nor  was  the  fact  that  liolstein  had 
been  fsoas  tba  first  a  fief  el  tbe  Gemuno-SMnan  finpuM.  Ibe 
contiOToiif  bl  tba  i«tb  centuy  laged  raond  tbe  aadeat 
divoluble  "  onion  ot  tbe  two  duchies,  and  tbe  inferences  to  ba 
drawn  from  It;  the  "  Eider  Danes  "*  claimed  Schleswig  as  an 
in!(  K'r.il  part  of  the  Danish  monarchy,  which,  on  the  principle  of 
the  union,  involved  the  retention  of  liolstein  also;  the  Gcrtzians 
claimed  Holstcin  as  a  [lar*.  nf  Or  rmar.y  and,  therefore,  on  the 
same  historic  principle,  Schleswig  also.  The  liiatoiy  of  tbe 
relations  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  tbns  becaneaf  biqioitaaoe 
in  the  practical  political  queition. 

Though  the  designation  of  Schlemg-Tfolstein,  implying  the 
fusion  of  the  duchies  of  Schlt^sw-ig  and  Ib.'Utcin  in  a  single  Phuaian 
province,  ori;y  <l.i!r  s  from  (lit  hi^t<>r>-  of  the  duchies  ^^^^ 

has  since  the  14th  ccntur>-  Ihti  n  so  clor^^  ly  interwoven  ^mJ^ 
that  it  is  imnossiblc  to  trt-.il  ihcni  separately.    Sjnu-  JSJ^T^ 
thing  must,  however,  be  said  about  their  origins  and 
their  separate  histocy  up  to  the  time  of  tiMir  first  uaiim  nadir  the 
Holstein  counts. 

When  it  dnt  appears  In  history  South  Jutland  was  inhatfted  by 
mingled  Cimbri,  Angles,  Jutes  and  Frisians,  upon  w  hom  the  Duaes 

exercised  an  unce.isins?  pressure  from  the  nnrih.  To  „  . 
the  south  of  Schl<.^ui^;  «hjt  is  niw  H  il  ■.■in  was  in-  ^fj?  ^ 
habited  mainly  by  Saxons.  pnNr<d  ujHm  from  the  cast 
by  the  Wends  and  other  Slavonir  ran-.  These  Saxons  were  the 
last  of  their  nation  to  submit  to  Charlemagne  (804),  who  put  their 
countiv  under  Frankish  counts,  .the  UmiU  of  the  Empire  being 
pushed  in  810  as  far  as  the  Schlei  in  Schleswig.  Thea  Degan  the 
secuLir.strusKlc  between  the  Danish  kinnand  the  German  emperors, 
and  in  9.\4  the  German  king  Henry  1.  established  the  Mark  of 
Schleswi,;  iXimci  Danarum)  Ijctwcen  the  Eider  and  the  Schlei  as  an 
out[><>st  o(  (>rni.iny  against  the  Djiics.  South  of  this  r.i,:i  ,1  the 
contest  between  Germans  and  Sl.iv«,  The  latter,  conquered  and 
Christianiacd,  raaa  ia  revolt  in  981,  after  the  death  of  the  em;*  ror 
Otto  II.,  and  for  a  while  reverted  to  paganism  and  indrpcrdm. .-. 
The  Saxon  dukes,  however,  continued  to  rule  ccntr.il  Hulstein,  and 

when  Lot  hair  of  SOpplingenburg  became  duke  of  Saxony  ^  

(lioft),  on  the  extinction  of  the  Billung  line,  he  invested  Of""**** 
;V1kI(  I.  of  S  !i  iiicnliurg  writh  the  rountship  of  Ilulstein.  IMMMk 
Adolf  I.'s  son.  .Xiiiilf  II.  (lljH-iifi4>.  succeeded  in  riron- 
querins  the  Sl.ivr  r.ic  XWi^-ri  .nnd  founded  the  city  ai-.il  of  I,Ol>erk 
to  hold  them  in  check.  Adolf  ill.  (d.  IJJS),  his  succcsMr,  received 
Dithmaiadwa  in  fee  fram  the  emperor  Frederick  I.,  but  in  1203  the 
fortunes  of  war  compelled  him  to  surrender  Holstein  to  VaMemar  It. 
of  Denmark,  the  cession  being  confirmed  by  the  cmperorFrcderick  II. 
In  and  the  pope  in  1*17-    V.ildemar  appointed  All<ert  of 

Orl.imunde  his  lieutcn^int  in  Mals!<  in.  and  the  S  hleswig-Holsteio 
qur.tiun  mi^;ht  have  Ui  n  thus  1  itiv  v  tiled  t >ut  for  Valdcm.ir's 
ill  fi<riunf'  in  N-ine  taken  pri^,':ier  in  ij;'^.  DiirinR  h!s  i.i|iti\ity 
.•\ll>crt  01  (  >rl  uniiiiil.-  w.is  (!.■  iti  n  .it  M<.lln"liy  Count  .-Nili'lf  III  ,  t.) 
whom  V'aldcmar  restored  his  counlship  as  the  price  ol  his  o»n 
releaae.  A  papal  diipinmtiun  fioro  oaths  taken  under  dureta 
cseused  a  new  war:  Iwt  Vamaar  himself  was  beaten  at  Bora* 
h&wade  «n  the.asnd  of  July  I«I7«  aad  Holndni  wiaa  permanentW 
lecofcd  10  the  house  of  S!liaueT.biirg.  After  the  death  of  Adolf  I  v. 


' /./■  ]1  i- '■  11  inirs  ;irr.jrdinK  to  pojml.ir  usage,  not  the  olfu  i.d 
names  fii\tn  in  Cerman  maps  (f  j,  lladcrslcv  for  HadersUrljen) 
Sec  La  QneBtion  du  Sttmf,  p.  61  seq.,  *'  Koms  de  Iteux." 

'  /.«.  the  party  at  Copenhagen  which  aimed  at  making  the  Eider, 
the  aottthcra  bouadary  of  Schleswig.  the  buatier  el  the  Daaiab 
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la  1361,  Holstrin  wu  iplit  up  Into  nwnl  counuh!p«  by  hU  tons 
and  grandson*:  the  tiac*  of  Kid,  FlOn,  Schauenbure-Pinncberg  and 

In  King  Vatdemar  II.,  who  had  rctaintd  th«  former  Gfrtnan 
Murk  nurth  of  the  Eider,  erected  Sfjuth  Jutland  (Schlcswie)  into  a 
J.  .  ,  durhy  lot  hi^  second  wn,  At>tl.  On  llic  ik-alh  of  the 
I^VM    latter'*  de.^-rnfl.int,  Duke  Krir,  in  1319,  Chriftophcr  II. 

of  Dcnm.iik  ,itK  tii|iuil  to  *eiic  Itic  durhv,  the  heir  of »  hich, 
Vaktemar  V..  was  a  minor:  but  Vaidemar't  giMrdian 
Md  mdm,  Ceikwd  IlL  of  Haii(cia*IUiMblmiB  (ijoi* 
luo),  ramaoKd  **  ue  Gmt "  and  a  nacaUe  wafTMCt  drove  back 
the  Danes  and,  Christopher  having  been  rxpellcd.  succeeded  in 
procuring  the  election  of  Valdemar  tO  tbe  Danish  throne.  His 
ttwafd  was  the  duch^'  of  Srhlrswig  and  the  f.tmous  charter,  known 
aa  tha  ContUtulio  Voldemanaiui,  which  Laid  down  the  principle 
that  the  duchy  of  South  Jutlam)  was  never  to  be  incor- 
porated in  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  or  ruled  by  the  same 
•ovcreign  (7  June  15^6).  Thus  Schlctwig  and  HoUtcin 
were  for  the  first  time  united.  The  union  wa«,  indeed,  a* 
>-ct  precarious.  In  lAVtChrittOpber  II.  wa* restored  tohis 
throne  and  Valdeaaf  V.  to  Uadtichy,  Gerhard  having  to  U- 
content  with  the  revcrsuM  in  the  caae  of  the  duke  dying  without 
itkue.  Gerh.irr),  however,  was  assassinated  in  1^40  by  a  Dane,  and 
it  was  not  till  1.575.  when  the  male  lines  both  in  the  kine'lom  and 
the  duchy  became  extinct  by  the  deaths  of  King  Valclcmar  IV. 
and  Duke  Valdemar  V.,  that  the  counts  of  Holstein  seized  on  their 
inheritance,  assuming  at  the  same  time  the  style  of  "  lords  of 
Jutland."  In  1366  Queen  Margaret  allowed  their  cbim  in  nrtum 
lor  the  uaual  homaer  and  promise  of  feudal  service,  and  directed  that 
one  of  their  number  should  1*  elected  duke  of  Schleswig. 
The  choice  fell  on  Gerhard  VI..  grandson  of  Gerhard  III. 
of  Rcndsburg.  who  alter  the  extmrlion  o(  the  Imc  of  Kiel 
(1J90)  ot)t.iineil  in  14115  the  wlmU  o(  tde  <i>unt*hip  of 
Holstein,  except  the  small  Schauenburg  tcrritorit-s.  With 
due  begina  the  hittory  of  the  union  of  Schleswig  and  Hoklcin. 

Ceriuid  VI.  died  in  U'H.  *nd  loon  afterward*  war  broke  out 
between  hia  MMUand  Eric  of  Pomcranla,  Margaret's  successor  on  the 
throne  of  Denmark,  who  claimed  South  Jutland  a*  an  integral  p.-irt 
of  the  Danish  mon.irrhv.  a  claim  formally  recognized  by  the  emperor 
Sigismund  in  i  j-v)  '  It  w.l^  nut  till  14JO  that  the  struggle  <  iu!<  il 
with  the  inve«ilnirc  of  C!ount  AdtiU  \'lll..  Gerh.ird's  son,  with  the 
heretlil.iry  lin  liy  of  Schleswig  by  Chri-tojihir  III  of  Denmark.  On 
the  death  of  Christopher  eight  years  later,  AduU'i  influence  lecured 
the  dcctioa  of  hi*  nephaw  Couat  CluiiliMi  «<  OMcnbHrg  to  tha 

I.. 

na, 

succeeded  in  asserting  hi«  tliim  to  Sc  hleswig  in  right  of 
^  hii  miilhcr,  Adolf's  si-trr.  Insti  ad  of  iiu  orporalinj; 
S)uth  JutUind  with  the  Dar.i*h  kir'Ki!"m,  hi'wcver,  he 
^^^^  prtlirriil  to  take  advantage  of  tin-  fitli:.^;  of  the  c-tatcs 
*  in  Schlckwig  and  Holstein  in  favour  of  union  to  secure 
both  eouMriea.  On  schieawig  the  Schauenburg  counts  had  no 
ctaiint  their  election  In  Holstein  would  have  aeparated  the  countries; 
and  it  was  ea»v  ihrreforc  for  Christian  to  Mxure  hi?  election  both  as 
_  .  cliikc  of  Sthle->»ii;  and  fount  of  Hi>Klein  (.s  Marrh  1460). 

1^1.  lUt  I'ritc  he  p,iid  was  a  charter  of  privilevje-i,  issueil  fir»t 

SvJ,^  '  .Jt  RIIk'  ami  afterwards  at  Kiel,  in  whu  h  he  |)romi><'<l 
^tmmm/-^       pre^t  Tv e  the  countries  for  ever  as  "  one  and  indivisible," 
.Ami  <  on<  eiled  to  the  estates  the  right  to  refuse  to  elect 
m  count  and  duke  any  Daniiii  priiKe  who  should  not 
vadertake,  on  becoming  king,  to  confirm  their  privilem.  By 
these  privileges  the  umon  between  South  Jutland  and  Holstein. 
Calablishcd  un  let  the  Schauenburg  line,  was  oflicially  recogniied. 
For  external  alT  iiri  the  two  countries  were  to  be  regarded  as  one, 
the  bishop  of  l.iiUxk  and  five  "  rixkI  men  "  ele<  ttd  by  the  e«tate» 
of  each  country  forming  an  advisory  .tiuI  exmiiive  eouneil  iind<  r 
the  duke-count.    For  internal  alTuirs  duchy  and  county  were  to 
rdain  their  separate  e«tate'«  and  (lertiliar  customs  and  lawa.  Above 
all,  llnUlein  remained  a  Gernvan.  Schle>wig  a  Danish  fief.  Theclaims 
of  the  S».h.iuenlnirg  count*  were  surrendered  for  a  money  payment : 
_  .    it  was  not  till  1640.  however,  that  the  extinction  of  their 
line  lirought  Schauenburg  itself  to  the  Danish  crown. 
Fmally.  in  1472  the  empmr  Frederick  III.  confirmol 
Christian  I. 'a  overlordship  over  Dilbmarschen.  and 
I  DithnaiadMo,  Holalcia  and  Storann  lato  (ha  dnchjr  of 

HoUtein. 

On  the  tleatb  of  King  Frederick  I.  (iSlS-tS)}).  under  whom  the 
Reformation  had  been  introduced  into  the  duchioa,*  occurred  (he 
lint  of  several  partitions  of  the  inheritance  of  the  house 
t/nmatlltt      *^'denburg;  the  cider  son.  Christian  III.,  succeeding 
dmj>ic%,  '''"K  of  Denmark,  the  vounger.  Adolphus  (Adolf)  I.. 

f  ounding  the  line  of  the  dukes  erf  Gottorp.  In  l.sRi  a 
further  partition  wa*  made,  by  a  compact  signed  at  Flensburg. 
between  King  FreJeriefc  IT.  and  hi*  uncle  Duke  AdolplMia  I..  Mnder 

'  ('•'(-  .'r. "I  rfu  S!r:-:iz.  p.  78. 

'  Ilie  (  hurth  (Lutheran)  was  organired  under  a  Ptchii  (provoM) 
and  coniistofy,  the  lung  bioucif  anuottng  the  jariidictioo  of  hhmhu 


On  the  death  of  Adotf  ia  1449  without  Itfue,  King  ChililiBB 
tiKMilh  he  had  been  forced  to  swear  to  the  Conttittaio  rdimuia 


l4Tt. 


which  the  rights  of  oiveriordibip  m  tbe  various  towns  and  territorie* 
of  Schleswig  were  divided  between  them;  the  esutes.  however, 
remained  undivided,  and  tbe  king  and  duke  ruled  the  countnr 
alternately.   To  make  confusion  worse  confounded,  Frederick  if. 

in  158J  ceded  certain  lands  in  Hardersleben  to  his  brother  John, 
who  founded  the  line  of  Schlcswig-Sonderburg.  and  John's  grand - 
eons  aR.iin  partitioned  this  ap{>;inage,  Ernest  Gtlnther  U.sq). 
foiimlinj;  the  line  of  SchleswiE-Sonderburg-Augustent  •  r,r.  .i.id 
Augustus  Philip  (1612-1675)  that  of  Schleswig- (icck-Oluckshurg 
(haMva  itaoa  IWS  aa  Holaniit  SoMdeibufg-Glticksburg). 

McanwWle  tha  Gattocp  duhas  were  making  themielve*  a  great 
position  in  Europe.  Frederick  III.,  duke  iron  1616  to  1659, 
established  the  principle  of  primogeniture  for  his  line, 
and  the  full  sovereignty  of  hi*  Si  hii-swii;  dominions  was 
secured  to  him  by  his  ton  in-law  C  harlcs  X,  ot  Sweden  by 
the  convention  of  CotR-nh.igen  (12  M.iv  if)58l*  and  to 
his  son  Christian  Altiert  (d.  I694)  by  'I-  tr.atv  of  Oliva,  thouRh  it 
was  not  till  after  years  of  waKarc  that  Denmark  admitted  the  claim 
by  the  convention  of  Altona  (y>  June  1689),  Christian  Alhot** 
son  Frederick  IV.  (d.  iToa)  was  again  attacked  by  Denmark.  niC 
h.i  I  a  powerful  champion  in  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  who  secured  U* 
rikihts  by  the  treaty  of  Travendal  in  1700.  Fre<Icri<k  wa*  kilted  aC 
till'  tii;tlc  of  Kli«ow  in  170J.  and  hi's  brother  Chrisiiin  .\tigu%tus 
ai  icJ  .1-  retent  for  his  vin  Charles  Freilerick  until  171ft,  In  17IJ 
the  regent  broke  the  stipulated  neutrality  of  the  duehy  io  faviMir 
of  Sweden  and  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark  seized  the  excuse  loexpd 
the  duke  by  force  of  arras.   Holstein  was  restored  to  him  bv  the 

Race  of  Frcderiktborg  in  1720,  but  in  the  foUowing  year  FnMfkIc 
'.  was  recognized  as  sovereign  of  Schleswig  by  the  estates  and  hf 
the  princes  of  the  Augustenburg  and  Gliicksburg  lines 

The  situ  .ti'in  was  ultimately  simplifietl  by  the  ni.irri.ige  of  Duke 
Ch.ifli-s  Frederick  with  the  t-virrvni  .Anna  I'aviovra.  and  the 
ri  Ci  i^nit  1  m  in  1742  of  their  son  C  liirlis  IVter  I'lriih  as 
cesarcvitch  by  the  empress  Elixabcth  of  Russia.  For 
Peter  as  duke  of  Gotlorn.  Adolphus  Frederick,  bishop 
of  LQbcck,  son  of  Christian  Augustus,  acted  a*  regent 


until  1745:  in  I7SI  he  became  king  of  Sweden.*  But  the 
rulers  of  Russia  had  no  interest  in  maintaining  their 


mm 


of  Holstein  and  their  confused  and  disputed  common  ijxj^ 
ri,;ht.s  in  JiitUiml.  and  in  1767  the  empress  Catheriiu  II. 
rtsiKnc<l  them,  by  the  treaty  of  Copenhagen,  in  the  name  of  her  vtn 
Paul,  who  confirmed  this  action  on  rominc  of  age  in  177^  1  il'len- 
burg  and  Dclmcnhorst,  ■urrcndercd  bv  the  Danish  lung  in  com* 
pcflisatiD*.  ware  handed  over  to  Frederick  AngustM^  Mhap  «f 
Lllbecfc.  Oie  icoond  son  of  Christian  Augustut.  who  tbns  fouMai 
the  younger  line  of  the  house  of  Cottorp,  Schleswig  and  Holstda 
were  thusonce  more  united  under  the  Danish  king. 

On  the  abolition  of  the  Holy  Koman  Empire  in  1806.  Holstein 
was  practically,  though  not  formally,  incorporated  io  Denmark. 
I'nder  the  aifministration  of  the  Danish  prime  ministir  Count 
Uemstorfl.  himself  from  Schleswig,  many  reforms  were  earned  out 
in  the  duchies,  r.g.  abolition  of  torture  and  of  serfdom;  at  the  same 
time  Danish  law*  and  coinage  were  introduced,  and  Danish  «aa 
made  the  olkial  language  for  coamunication  with  Copenhafca^ 
Since,  however,  the  DuMcoait  Itself  at  the  timi«BslBi|itl]rGenBaa 
in  language  and  tcdiag;  ihb  pwduetd  no  sciloua  esfieearieaa  of 
resentment. 

The  Congresa  of  Vienna,  instead  of  s<-t t ling  the riuest ions  in voKcd 
in  the  reUlions  of  the  dui-hies  of  Denmark  once  lor  all,'  sought  to 
stereotype  the  old  divisions  in  tbe  interest*  of  Germaajr- 
The  setiletTKnt  of  1606  was  reversed,  and  while  Schleswig 
remained  as  before.  Holstein  and  Laurnburg  weic  in- 
cluded in  the  new  German  Confederation.  The  opeidng 
up  of  the  Schleswig-Holntcin  question  thus  became  sooner  or  later 
inevitable.  The  Germans  of  Holstein.  influenced  by  the  new  national 
enthusiasm  evoked  by  the  War  of  Liberation,  resented  more  than 
ever  the  attempts  of  the  government  of  Copenhagen  to  tieat  thera 
as  part  of  the  Danish  monarchy  and.  encouraged  by  the  svm(%aihy 
of  tbe  Germans  in  Schleswig,  cariy  tried  to  reassert  in  the  interevis 
of  Germanism  the  old  principle  of  the  uoitv  of  the  duchies.  Tbe 
political  atmosphere,  however,  had  changecl  at  Copenhagen  also, 
and  their  demands  were  met  by  the  Danes  with  a  nationahst  temper 
.IS  intraeiaMe  as  their  owo.  Aillatrs  wcR  ripe  for  a  crifis.  tshicb  the 
ihr.  .itened  failure  of  thaeoaHmniMlehcintotheUn|doiii«ad  the 
duchies  precipitated. 


•The  Ung  by  a  conventhm  of  the  same  date  secured  the  full 
sovercigntv  for  his  own  particular  ap(virage  in  Schleswig.  Tht 
attempt  o<  the  dukes  of  Gottorp  to  partition  the  actual  gtymninciit 

ol  the  durhy  broke  on  the  opposition  of  the  estates. 

•.Adiilphu'i  I  ri'lirirk  hail  renounced  his  ri,;liTs  in  Sthlisuii;  by 
an  atreement  with  the  Danish  kifig  signed  on  tbe  J5th  of  .April 


'The  liest  solution,  which  afterwards  had  the  support  of  Napoleon 
III.,  would  have  been  topanitionSthltawit  on  the  liaeaof  nationaliiy. 
assigning  the  Danish  part  to  Dcnmafh.  the  German  to  HoKtem, 
This  idi-j.  which  subsequently  had  supporters  both  among  Danea 
and  Germans,  proved  impracticable  later  owing  to  the  intrailabia 
teniper  of  the  majority  on  both  sides.  See  la  ^sftaa  d«  Skmig, 
pilSi  Mqr.  "  Hisioriqne dc lldle  d'tn paitaie d« Skndg.'* 
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When  Chrittiaa  Vm.  tncoMded  kit  father  Fkcdcriek  VL 

in  iSjQ  tbeeldcrnwlrlineof  tbelMQteof  OidenbnrKWUobTfotnly 

on  tlio  ;n!;nt  nf  oxlinctioii,  the  ting's  orly  and  htir 
biviii)^  no  chi!;lron.  I'vcr  since  iHm.  when  joint 
con*uIfatl\e  c  tat??s  hiJ  Ikcd  rc-cv.iblished  for  the 
duchi''  -,  tho  question  of  the  sui  ci-ssioti  had  bocn 
debated  in  this  u~;(-rit  ly.  To  Gt-rnian  opinion  the  solution 
aeemed  dear  enou^.  The  crown  oi  Dcnnmk  could  be  inberiied 
by  female  bebs;  in  the  duchies  the  Salic  law  had  never  been 
icpcakd  and,  in  the  event  ti  •  lailun  of  nak  betn  to  Cbrinian 
VIII.,  the  wacxmSm  muld  paw  to  the  dulccs  of  AttguteBbufc.' 
Hanbb  opinioD,  on  the  other  hand,  damoiind  for  ft  rayil  pra* 
Doantrment  pTOctaiming  the  principle  of  tb«  {ndhrWblKty  of  tlie 
Dion.irchy  3"d  Its  tr.in^-mis'.ion  ini.irt  to  a  sIurIc  heir,  in  .icrnrd- 
ance  with  the  roy.d  law.  To  thi?  Christian  VIII.  yii'MoJ  m  f.ir 
as  to  issue  in  I.  rtrr^  p.itPiit  declaring  that  the  royal  l.iw 
in  the  m,i;;er  of  the  ?ucc<;-s.?ion  V.  15  infsjl!  force  so  f.ir  as  Schlcsuig 
W  i'  cnt^ternt'i!.  in  .irrordincc  uiih  the  letters  patent  of  A>.:pu5t 
71,  i7}i,theoa(b  oi  ridclkyoi  September  3, 1721,  the  guarantees 
given  by  France  and  Great  Britain  In  the  same  year  and  the 
Uestks  of  1767  and  1772  with  Russia.  As  to  Holstcin,  be  Mated 
ttat  cnttin  dfcnnutanoes  prevented  libn  from  giving,  In  regard 
to  floiM  partaof  the  ducby.io  dear  •  daddooaa  la  tJie case  of 
Sdfletwlg.  The  principle  (rf  tbc  indepenikooe  of  Sdihswig  and 
of  its  union  with  HoUtein  were  expressly  rcaffimied.  An  .ippr^il 
afainst  this  by  the  estates  of  Ilolstcin  to  the  German  diet 
received  no  attention.  The  revolutionary  year  I'U-''  broujtht 
mtlters  to  a  head.  On  the  sSth  of  Jarmary,  Chr;',!i;in  \']ir. 
iiM;<d  s.  refcript  prochiiiiiir;;  a  rev  constitution  which,  while 
preserving  the  autonomy  oi  the  diu'erent  parts  of  tiie  country, 
incorporated  them  for  common  purposes  in  a  single  orgam2a- 
tkcu  The  estates  of  the  duchies  replied  by  demanding  the 
incotporation  of  Sclilcswjg^Holstein,  as  a  single  constitutional 
««t«.  ia  the  German  Confederation.  Frederick  VII.,  who  h£,d 
wcceeded  hb  father  at  the  end  of  January,  declared  (March  4) 
that  he  had  no  right  to  deal  in  this  way  with  Schleswig,  and, 
yielding  to  the  importunity  of  the  Eider-Danish  party,  withdrew 
the  rescript  of  Jmtiary  (April  4)  and  .ir.nouneed  to  the  people 
of  ScWeswic  |'^^.trch  27)  the  prornul^i.iiioa  of  a  liberal  conslitu- 
t!' under  whicl;  the  duchy,  v.  hile  ]  ^exer^•i^^g  its  local  autonomy, 
would  become  an  integral  part  of  Denmark. 

MeanwhQe,  however,  the  duchies  had  broken  out  into  open 
insurrection;  a  proviiiiDBal  government  had  been  established 
at  Kiel;  and  tlw  duke  of  Augustenburg  had  hurried 

g;;^^  to  Berlin  toaeamtheaiHitaiioeofFniaibiaaaaeitiag 
tiam,in».  his  rights.  IWiwaatttlieveiycrfiliof  therevaliitfon 

in  Berlin,  and  the  Prussian  go\-emment  saw  in  the 
proposed  intervention  in  Denmark  in  a  popular  cause  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  restoring  its  (!;ir:^!i;:Ld  prestige.  I*russian  troops 
were  accordingly  marchcv!  into  Hol-tein;  and,  the  diet  having 
on  the  iJth  v'.  April  rein;^rii^ed  the  provijjon.il  government 
of  Schleswig  and  innimfs  icned  i'russia  to  enforce  its  decrees, 
Ceoeral  Wrangcl  was  or  i  red  to  occtipy  Schleswig  also. 

The  prindplea  which  I'ru^^In  wns  commissioned  to  enforce 
n  tbe  mandatory  of  Germany  were:  (i)  that  they  were  inde- 
pendent states,  (2)  that  their  mioa  wiu  iadiMOluble, 
(3)  that  they  were  hocditaiy  only  in  the  male  line. 
But  tlie  Germans  had  reckoned  without  the  European 
powers,  which  were  united  in  opposing  any  dismember- 
ment of  Denii!:ifl;,  even  Austria  refuting  to  assi-t  in  enforcing 
the  German  view.  Swedish  troops  Unde  l  to  as  i-t  the  Danefi; 
Nicholas  I.  of  Russia,  8p)cakir,g  wit!i  an'hority  ,r;  repreM-ntin;; 
the  elder  Gottorp  Une,  pointed  out  to  King  1  tedeiick  U'litiam 
IV.  the  risks  of  a  collision;  Great  Britain,  though  the  Danes 
rejected  her  mediation,  threatened  to  send  her  fleet  to  assist 
in  preserving  the  status  quo.  Frederidt  William  HOW  ordered 
Wraafel  to  withdraw  his  tnwpa  ftom  the  dachlcs;  but  the 
genoal  rcfoied  to  obey,  on  the  plea  that  be  was  mdcr  the 
command  Dot  of  Ibe  king  of  Prussia  but  of  the  regent  of  Germany, 

'  Thi*  was  the  atTrument  of  Kirl  '^  ^m'.vcr.  tSo  Genrun  jurist,  in 
Ki«  Die  Staclstr''/.'!^,'  J,'r  II -r tn.  r  ij  und  Ilohlem, 

i  ia  1^44  at  the  instigjition  o(  the  duke  of  Augustenburg. 
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and  prapeeed  tint,  at  kait»  aay  tmty  candoded  ihonld  be 
presented  for  rstificatian  to  the  F^lcfort  government.  This 

the  Danes  refus«-d;  and  ne^^oti.itions  were  broken  ofT.  Prussia 
was  now  confronteil  on  the  one  side  liy  the  German  nation 
urging  her  cl.imoro\isly  to  actit>n,  on  the  other  side  hf  ths 
Europe.Tn  powers  with  one  voice  threatening  the 
worst  conseijuencei  should  she  persist.  .A.ller  painful 
hesitation,  Frederick  William  chose  what  .M-errted 
the  lesser  of  two  evils  and,  oa the  s6th  of  August  184S, 
Pnuaa  signed  at  lialmoe  a  convention  which  yielded  practially 
all  the  Duidi  demands.  The  Hobtcin  csUtes  appcided  to  the 
Gennao  pattiamsiiit,  whidi  hotfy  took  up  their  cause;  but  it 
was  soon  deer  (hit  tiie  ceatnl  gewniHWt  bad  00  OMeas  of 
enforcing  iu  viewi^  lad  &I  the  CM  Ibe  coBVCBtioa  was  ratified 
at  Frankfort. 

The  convention  w.xs  only  in  the  nature  of  a  truce  establishing 
a  ti^emjKtrary  modu^  li-.rr.di.  and  the  main  issues,  left  unset  tied, 
continued  to  l)e  hotly  debated.  .At  a  crmferente  hold  in  London 
in  October,  Denmark  suggested  an  arrangement  on  the  basis 
of  a  separation  of  Schleswig  from  HcdstdOi  which  was  about 
to  iieecMDe  a  member  of  the  new  German  empire,  Schleswig 
to  bave  a  separate  constitution  under  the  Danish  crown.  This 
wat  supported  fay  Great  Britain  and  Russia  and  accepted  by 
Prasria  and  the  German  government  (37th  January  1 849).  The 
negotiations  broke  down,  however,  on  the  refusal  of  Denmark 
to  yield  the  principle  of  the  indissoluble  union  with  the  Danish 
crown;  on  the  ;}rd  of  l  eljruary  the  tnice  wa5  at  an  end,  and  on 
the  vd  of  .April  the  war  was  renewed.  .At  this  point  the  Isar 
intervened  in  favour  of  peace;  and  Prussia,  tonvious  of  her 
restored  strength  and  weary  of  the  intractable  temper  of  the 
Frankfort  government,  determined  to  take  matters  into  her 
own  hands.  On  the  lolh  of  July  1849  another  truce  was  signed; 
Schleswig,  until  the  peace,  was  to  be  administered  separately, 
under  a  miaed  cnmrntiiinii,  Holstdn  was-to  be  govoned  by  a 
vicegocnt  of  the  German  empire— «n  arrangement  equally 
offensive  to  German  and  Danish  sentiment.  A  settlement 
seemed  as  far  off  as  ever;  the  Danes  still  clamourcil  for  the 
princi[)le  of  si:rfev;ion  in  the  female  line  and  union  with  Denmark, 
the  (icrmaiTi  for  that  01  succession  in  the  m.ilc  line  and  union  with 
Ilolstein.  In  Utter  wearineiiS  Prussia  proposed,  in  April  1850, 
s  dvfjnitive  {leacc  on  the  bimsof  ibc  slaSiu  qm  ante  btllum  and 
the  postponement  of  all  questions  as  to  mutual  rights.  To 
Palmcrston  the  basis  seemed  meaningless,  the  proposed  settle- 
ment to  settle  nothing.  The  emperor  Nichobs,  openly  disgusted 
with  Frederick  William'h  weskkossd  tnidding  to  the  Kevolu- 
tion,  again  Intel vened.  To  Um  the  duke  of  Augustenburg 
was  a  rebel;  Russia  had  guaranteed  Schleswig  to  the  Danish 
crown  by  the  treaties  of  1767  and  177?;  as  for  Holstein,  if  the 
kir.g  <,if  DcnmarL  was  unj.ble  to  deal  wi'h  the  reliils  there,  he 
hirrjM'lf  w(:i;ld  intervene  as  he  h.";d  done  i:iHutiKary.  The  threat 
wa.s  rvinforied  Ijv  the  n;er-atc  of  the  Kuriipean  fituation. 
Austria  and  Prussia  were  on  the  verge  of  w:.r,  and  the  sole 
hope  of  preventing  Russia  from  throwing  h<r  sword  into  the 
scale  of  Austria  lay  in  settling  the  Schleswig  Holstein  questi(»i 
in  the  sense  desired  by  her.  The  only  altcmalive,  an  alliahce 
with  "the  devil's  nephew,"  Louis  Napoleon,  who  already 
dreamed  of  acquiring  the  Khbie  frontier  for  FVance  at  the 
price  of  his  aid  in  cstabllshihg  German  sea -power  by  tbecenloa 
of  the  duchies,  was  abhorrent  to  Frederick  William, 
On  the  .Td  of  July  1850  was  .sipi.tl  at  Berl'ti  a  1r 
peace  hei'^eeii  Pni«ia  .lUil  DenmatK.  Iloth  parties  i^j^, 
re5en,\d  .nil  their  ar.ti-.:  edent  riclils;  l.iul  for  Denmark 

it  was  enough,  since  it  empowered  the  king-duke  to  restore 
his  authority  in  Holstdn  wftb  OT  viiluMit  the  oonseDt  «f  ibe 

German  Confederation. 

Danish  troops  now  naidiediBtO  the  lefractoty  dofUto; 
but  while  the  flgbtfatg  went  on  acgotiatione  among  the  powers 
continu^  and  on  the  and  of  August  1850  Great  Briinin,  France, 

Rus&i.i  and  Norway-Sweden  signed  a  protocol,  to  which  Austria 
subsequently  adhered,  approNing  the  principle  of  restoring 
the  iniejrrify  of  the  Danish  monarchy.  Tl  •■  Co;  .  r  hnf  ''■  govern- 
ment, which  in  May  1851  made  an  abortive  aiitmpt  to  com* 
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to  an  understanding  witli  the  inhabitants  of  the  duchies  by 
convening  an  assembly  of  notables  a:  Flcnsburg,  issued  on  the 
tth  Hi  December  iSji  a  pmject  for  the  futute  OCBknisation 
oi  tts  OMNUitliy  oa  tte  bias  of  tht  equality  of  lu  coMtitiwnt 
■titct^  with  a  oomnDB  nfadstiy;  and  oa  thio  iSth  of  January 
i8s9  a  royal  letter  announced  the  institution  of  a  unitary  state 
which,  while  maini:i!iiiiiK  tlic  fur.d.nnLiital  coiibiiiuiion  o{ 
Dcnmatlc,  would  incxtasc  the  jLuliameiUary  powers  of  ibccsiAtcs 
of  the  two  duchies.  This  proclamation  v.  3s  npptovid  by  Prussia 
and  Auclria,  and  by  the  German  fefJcrnI  d  ict  in  so  far  as  it  affected 
HobttiB  And  Laucnburg.  The  qiic^tion  of  the  succL-^sion  Nsas 
next  approached.  Ooiy  the  question  of  the  Augus- 
g  -  gifcia  tenburg  succession  made  an  agreement  between  the 
ftwwmlar  powen inpoMifale,  and  on  the  jist  of  March  1852  the 
didte  of  AugUBtealMtis  resigned  bis  claim  in  return 
ioraaMNMypaymeiit.  Further  a^juatmentafollowed. 
After  the  reaindalMHi  by  tbe  cmpoor  «f  Rtuiia  and  othcn 
of  their  eventual  rights,  Charlotte,  landgravine  of  Hesse,  Mster 
of  Christian  VIII.,  and  her  son  Prince  Frederick  transferred 
their  riRlits  lo  the  litter's  sister  I/>uisc,  who  in  her  turn  trans- 
ferred them  to  lier  liu«band  Prince  Christiiiii  of  GJucksburg. 
This  arrangement  retei\  td  international  sanction  by  the  protocol 
signed  in  London  on  the  btb  of  May  1853  by  the  five  great 
powers  ar.d  Norway  and  Sweden.'  On  the  31st  of  July  1853 
King  Frederick  V'll.  gave  his  assent  to  a  law  settling  the  crown 
on  Briace  Christian,  "  prince  of  Denmark,"  and  his  heirs  male. 
Tbc  ptotocol  of  London,  wlifle  oonaeciating  tbe  principle  of 
tlie  integrity  of  Deninaiit,  tt^uhted  that  tbe  righu  of  the 
Qeman  CoofedeatioB  in  Hobtein  and  Lauenbutg  ihottld 
lemain  unaffe^cd.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  compromise,  and  teft  the 
fundamental  issues  unsettled.  The  German  federal  diet  had 
been  unrepresented  in  London,  and  the  terttis  of  the  protocol 
were  regarded  in  Germany  as  a  humiliation.  As  for  the  Dane.s. 
they  were  far  from  Ixing  satisfied  wiih  the  setllemetit,  wliieh 
they  approved  only  in  so  far  as  ii  pave  them  a  ba.sis  lor  a  more 
vigorous  prosecuiioD  of  their  unionist  schemes.  On  the  t^ih 
ef  Pebntuy  and  tbe  iith  of  June  1854  the  king  of  Denmark, 
after  consulting  tbe  estates,  promulgated  special  constitutions 
for  Schleswig  and  Ilobtein  respectively,  under  which  the  pro- 
vincial assemblies  received  ocrtain  veiy  Umttcd  ponen*  On 
the  ««tb  of  July  1854  he  pahlishfd  «  eonuwm  cw—dtntieo 
Oa«i»*  whole  Rionarcby;  this,  wUdi  ms  Utile  nqre 

ItfHtir  tbun  a  veiled  absolutism,  was  supenedcd  on  tbe  snd 
CeMMHl*  of  October  i.^;>  by  a  parii.imcntary  constitution  of 
a  modified  type.  Th.e  lej;ality  of  this  coii: lilut Ion 
was  disputed  iiy  the  two  Gern.an  great  powers,  on  the 
ground  tliat  the  estates  of  the  duchies  had  not  bcen'consulted 
as  promised  in  the  roy.d  letter  of  the  fith  of  December  1S51; 
the  diet  of  the  Coofedctation  refused  to  admit  its  validity  so 
far  as  Holslan  And  LaiMBhnis  were  cgoceraed  (iitb  Fehcuary 

TheqoeMion  was  now  once  more  the  subject  of  6w^  intcr- 
natioBal  debatei  but  the  Eiuopean  titttatioii  mn  bo  leogB  w 
favouiaUe  u  It  had  been  to  tbe  Danlib  view.  The  Crimean 

War  had  crippled  the  power  of  Russia,  and  Nicholas  I.  was  dead. 
France  was  prepared  lo  sell  the  interests  of  Denmark  in  the 
duchies  lo  Prussia  in  return  for  "  con.j>ensations ''  to  hcrstif 
elsewhere.  Great  Iiri;ain  alone  sided  with  the  Danes;  but 
the  action  of  British  minislers,  who  realised  the  danger  to  Uriti^h 
supremacyatseaof  the growthof  Gcrmansea-ijowcriij  the  Baltic, 
was  hampered  by  the  natural  s)'mpathy  of  Queen  Victoria  and 
tllC  prince  consort  with  the  German  point  of  view.*  The  result 
WM  tiiat  the  German  diet,  on  the  motion  of  Bismarck,  having 
tbieatened  fcdetai  intervention  (Juiy  99),  King  Frederick  VII. 
iiaacd  a  pfodauaUon  aboUafalnf  the  geneial  constitution  10 
far  as  it  afTectcd  HoUtefn  and  Lauenbuig,  wUk  Ktaiaing  it 
for  Denmark  and  Schleswig  (November  6). 
»  Hcrtslct,  Map  nf  Fwof^f.  ii.  IIST. 

'Sec  Queen  Virforia  to  L.onI  M»lme*bury,  ISt  of  May  1858,  in 
lelltn  (pop.  cd..  i'>r>8),  iii.  alow  Comnire  the  letter*  to  Palmcr<t<.n 
of  eiit  oC  June  1849.  ti.  m,  end  eand  of  Jone  1850.  ii.  779- 
Palttenton  to  itiiMell,  eaid  of  June  itgOk  end  Qwaca  ^ 
ltiHMll.ii.a991. 


Though  evrn  this  concession  violated  the  principle  of  tbc 
"  indi»o!ubIc  union  "  of  the  duchies,  the  German  diet,  fldly 
occupied  at  home,  dctcnaincd  to  refrain  from  fuither  aclioo 
tin  the  I>aniA  pailiaaent  diotdd  nuke  another  elbtt  to  paia  • 

law  or  budget  aflecting  tbe  whole  kingdom  without  consulting  tbe 
estates  of  the  duchies.  This  corytingency  arose  in  July  i860, 
and  in  the  spring  of  the  fQllov  'r:;^  \i  r  the  estates  were  once 
more  at  o[>cn  odds  with  the  Daiu;.li  gi.^ernmcnt.  The  Gennan 
diet  now  prepared  for  armed  intervention;  hut  it  w.is  in  no 
condition  to  carry  out  its  threats,  and  Denmark  dec;  led,  on  tbe 
advitr  of  Great  linlain  to  ignore  it  and  open  nc^i>tiations 
directly  with  Prussia  and  Austria  as  independent  powers.  These 
demanded  the  restoratlOQ  of  the  union  between  the  duchies,  a 
question  beyond  the  competence  of  tbe  Confederation.  Denmatit 
replied  with  a  rcfttnl  to  Rcogaise  the  right  of  any  foreign  power 
to  interfere  in  her  icktiont  wUb  ScMcawig;  to  which  Austria, 
anxious  to  condllate  the  imalkr  Ccnuui  princes,  respondea 
with  a  vigorous  protest  against  Danish  infringcmenls  of  the 
compact  of  185a.  Lord  John  Russell  now  intcr\-cned,  on  behalf 
of  Great  Britain,  with  a  proposal  for  a  settlemeiit  of  the  whole 
question  on  the  basis  of  the  independence  of  ilic  dueluti  under 
the  Daiiish  crow  n,  with  a  deientiial  budget  for  common  expenses 
to  be  agreed  on  by  the  four  a^scmbites,  and  a  supreme  council  of 
stale  consisting  in  relative  proportion  of  Danes  and  Germans.* 
This  was  accepted  by  Russia  and  by  the  German  great  powers, 
and  Denmark  found  beoelf  isolated  in  Europe.  The  international 
situation,  however,  favouied  a  l^old  altitude,  and  she  met  the 
rcptescntatioiiaofdHt  powen  wUh  a  fiat  defiance.  TheRtcatioa 
of  Sdletwig  M  aa  faitepal  |Mit  of  the  ■Moaichy  wti  to  her  a 
matter  of  life  end  detth;  the  Gemen  Confederttion  had  nnule 
the  terms  of  the  prolocol  of  1851,  defining  the  intirn.Ttc  p^^^^^^ 
relations  between  the  duchies,  the  excuse  for  un- 
warrantable ii'.terferencc  in  the  internal  affairs  of  »*• 
Denmark,  and  on  the  3cth  of  ^f.=  rch  iS6j  a  ro)  al 
prDcIamation  was  published  at  Copenhagen  repudia- 
ting the  compacts  of  1857,  and,  by  defining  the  separate 
position  of  Holstcin  in  the  Danish  monarchy,  ncgativiof  < 
for  all  the  claims  of  Germany  upon  Schleswig.* 

The  reply  of  the  German  diet  to  this  ttOVe  waS  (•  I 
«  note  to  Copenhagen  (Jtdjr  9)  demanding,  oa  poin  of  federal 
eiecutloo,  the  withdrawal  of  the  piochunatiMt  and  the 
grant  of  a  fresh  constitution,  based  on  the  compacts 
of  1852  or  on  the  British  note  of  the  J4th  of -'^cpicmber 

18'):.  Instead,  King  I'rederirk  \'I1.  i^^ued  on  the 
j.Sth  of  Sejitember  1S6;  a  new  cor'-s;i;ui;uii  for  "  our  kingdom 
of  Deninark-Sles\ if;."  The  diet  now  resohed  on  federal  execu- 
tion; but  action  was  delayed,  partly  ll:rou(:!i  British  cf'iortj 
at  Jiiediation,  partly  bec.iuie  Bi',m.irck  judpn!  tile  time  lor  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  tiie  whole  question  had  not  yet  com«. 
Encouraged  by  this  hesitating  attitude,  the  Danish  parliament 
passed  the  new  constitution  on  the  13th  of  Novemlier.  Two  days 
later  I'rederick  VII.  died. 

The  "  Pmtoool-King,''  On'ti»B  IX.,  who  now  ascended  tho 
throne,  wis  in  a  poaition  of  cztisordtnary  difficulty.  The 
first  sovereign  act  be  was  called  upon  to  perform  was  to 
sign  the  new  constitution.  To  sign  was  to  violate  the  W 
terms  of  ilie  very  protocol  wliicfi  was  his  title  to  reign; 


to  refuse  to  sign  was  to  pl.-.cc  himself  in  antagonism 


ML.  MM 


Victoria  to 


to  the  united  sentitiient  ot  his  Danish  subjects.  He  chose  what 
seemed  the  remoter  evil,  and  on  the  tSth  of  November  signed 
the  constitution.  The  news  was  received  in  Germany  with 
violent  manifestations  of  excitement  and  anger.  Frederick,  duke 
of  Augustenburg,  son  of  the  prince  who  in  1852  had  renounced 
tbe  auGceiiioa  to  the  duchies,  now  claimed  bis  rights  on  tbe 
groundthatbehndhadneahareintheveBtutdetioii.  InHolstein 
aa  agiution  in  his  favour  had  bcgua  from  the  tot,  and  thia 
was  eartended  to  Schleswig  on  tbe  temt  of  the  acv  DtoUh 
constitutioB  becaming  koewa.  His  daln  was  cnttowiisticiBy 

•  Note  of  Sept.  ai,  iWs.  For  the  iTiplomatie  correspondence  00 
the  duchies      Pan.  Paptn,  faniv.  (iSf^o). 

*  For  ihit  and  later  coReHNiulciKe  ace  P«rt.  Pafat,  laiv.  (1964). 
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CUf^rtcd  by  tbe  German  prinrrs  and  people,  and  in  spite  of  the 
ivt  .I'll':'-;  ic  ci  Au'itn.'-  and  Prussia  the  federal  diet  decided 
to  ov..  a;<y  Hol-.lrin  "  prndinj;  the  scttlrmpnt  of  the 
SiiC':c5>:on."  On  the  ;4:h  of  December  Saxon  and 
Hanoverian  troops  marihcd  into  tbe  duciiy  in  the 
DUne  of  tbe  German  Confederation,  and  supported  by 
tfieir  presence  and  by  the  loyalty  of  the  Hobteincrs  tbe  duke 
of  Augustenburg  assumed  tbe  government  under  tbe  style  of 
OiikB  Fsedeocfc  VUL  WitliUus''fQlly"-^BisiuRkn«indly 
termed  it— ^Anstiu  wbA  Pnisan,  in  die  teetli  of  violeiit  public 
op;r':on,  would  have  nothtng  to  do,  for  neither  wished  to  risk 
Auttad*  ^  European  war.  It  was  clear  to  Bismarck  that  tbe 
»tAMMtrim  two  powers,  ;is  parties  to  tbe  protocol  of  1852,  must 
U]>hol(l  the  succession  as  fixci  by  it,  and  that  any 
at  tion  they  might  t.ike  in  consequence  of  the  violation 
of  that  compact  by  Denmark  mu&t  be  so  "  cum-ct  '  as  to  deprive 
Europe  of  all  excuse  for  interference.  The  publication  of  the  new 
coosUttttioo  by  Christian  IX.  was  ia  iUdf  suilicient  to  justify  a 
deduatioe  of  war  by  the  two  powcnMpnties  to  the  signature 
of  the  pratocoL  As  to  tbe  uUinate  ottflome  of  thdr  eScciive 
iatcr«Hitioii,t]MtcouJdbekfttotlief«tiii«U>dacide.  Autria 
badoodearviem.  King  William  wavered  between  Us  Ttvssian 
feeling  and  a  sentintcntsd  sympathy  with  the  duke  of  Angusten- 
burg.  Bismarck  alone  knew  exactly  what  he  w.intcd,  and  bow 
to  alLoin  it.  "  From  the  beginning,"  he  s*id  btcr  {Re/kcikns , 
fi.  10),  "  I  kept  annexation  5.tea(Jily  before  my  eyes." 

Tbe  protests  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  against  the  action 
of  the  German  diet,  together  with  the  proposal  of  Count  Beust, 
on  behalf  of  Snxorsy,  that  Bavaria  should  bring  forward  in  that 
assembly  i  formal  motion  for  the  recognition  of  Duke  Frederick's 
daiots,  Iidped  fiiimaick  to  pemiade  Austria  that  immediate 
uakn  DHHt  lie  taken.  On  the  >8(fa  of  December  a  motion  was 
introduced  io  the  diet  by  Austria  and  Prussia,  caUiw  m  the 
Confederation  to  occupy  ScUcswig  as  a  pledge  for  $kt  MMmmM 
by  Denmcrk  of  the  com^cis  of  iSjj.  This  im[illeil  the  refofjnitinn 
of  the  righls  oi  Cluiitian  IX-,  and  w.is  iniijgn,ir,tly  rejected, 
whereupon  tbe  diet  was  informed  that  the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
goveraments  wouW  act  ia  the  matter  as  independent  European 
pov.ers.  The  agreement  between  them  was  signed  on  the 
l6lb  of  January  1864.  An  onicic  drafted  by  Austria,  intended 
totafecuatd  the  settlement  of  1852,  was  replaced  at  Bhmarck's 
lomiice  fajr  another  vhkh  stated  that  the  two  powers  would 
dtddt  «biy  bi  ooDoett  «d  tbeidatioMof  the  duchies,  and  that 
they  wotthl  bi  a»  ease  detanaliie  the  qqodoD  of  tbe  siKtceswn 
save  by  mntml  cimMSt. 

At  this  sia.i;e,  bad  the  Danes  yietdcfi  to  the  necessities  of  the 
situation  and  v.ithdrawn  from  Schlcswig  under  protest,  the 
European  powers  woul'i  probably  have  intervened,  a 
convrress  would  have  restored  Schle<jwig  to  thf  Danish 
Pnit\la      crown,  and  Austria  and  I'russia,  as  European  powers, 
would  have  had  no  clioicc  but  to  prevent  any  attempt 
^''^**'    iqpon  it  by  the  duke  of  Holstein.  To  psewnt  this 
poMtbOity  Blsmaidc  made  the  Copenhagen  fowennnent 
bdtove  that  Great  Britain  had  threatened  Anuria  wttb  inter- 
vention shoold  hoaiilitJM  bo  epcocd.  **  them^,  as  »  matter  of 
fact,  England  did  nothing  of  tfw  hfnd."  The  <7nlcal«tratagcm 
succcedci!;   Denin.uk   rem.".!:^-!'   di-fiant;  and  on  the  isl  of 
February'  JS64  the  .Austrian  and  IVuiiian  forces  crossed  Ihc 
Bder. 

An  invasion  of  Denmark  itself  hul  not  been  part  of  the  original 
pcograatroe  of  the  allies;  but  on  the  i-'li  of  February  bome 
Prussian  hussars,  in  the  excitement  of  a  cavalry 
.skirrnijih,  crossed  the  frontier  and  occupied  the  village 
of  Koidia|<  fiisouick  determined  to  use  this  circum* 
Manoe  to  icviae  tbe  nhek  situatimi.  He  urged  upon 
Austria  the  necessity  for  a  strong  policy,  to  as  to  settle 
once  for  oU  not  only  the  question  of  the  duchies  but 
the  vvMer  qnestinn  of  the  German  Confederation; 
and  Austria  reluctantly  consented  to  press  the  w.ir.  On  the  5th 
of  March  a  (resh  agreement  was  tinned  between  the  powers, 
under  which  the  compacts  of  iS$i  were  declared  to  be  no  longer 
valid,  and  the  poiithNi  of  tbe  duchies  within  the  Danish  meiMRhy 


as  a  whole  was  to  l>cMade  t!ie  subject  of  a  friendly  understanding. 
Mcanuhde,  however.  Lord  John  Russell  on  behalf  of  Great 
Britain, support  e'{  by  Russia.  Fianceaad  Sweden,  had  intervened 
wi:h  a  propo^  1  thai  the  whole  ciuestiou  should  once  more  be 
submitted  to  a  European  conference.'  Tbe  German  powers 
agreed  on  condition  that  the  compacts  of  1852  should  not  be 
taken  as  a  basis,  and  that  the  duchies  shouM  be  boond  to  Den- 
mark by  a  personal  lieonly.  Bttttheproceedinciof  tfaeamfemitet 
which  opened  at  London  on  tbe  ssth  of  Aptfl,  only  revealed  the 
inextricable  tan^  of  tlie  iiaues  involved.  Beust,  on  behalf 
of  tbe  Confederation,  demanded  the  rccognit'on  of  the  AuRustcn- 
burg  claimant;  Austria  leaned  to  a  settlen  ont  on  ihc  Lines  of 
that  of  I'ru^isia,  it  was  inrrea-'-ingly  clear,  aimed  at  the 

acquisition  of  the  duchies.  The  first  steptowards  the  realization 
of  this  latter  ambition  was  to  secure  the  recuL^nition  of  the 
absolute  independence  of  the  duchies,  and  this  .Austria  could 
only  oppose  at  tbe  risk  of  forfeiting  her  whole  influence  in 
Germany.  The  two  powers,  then,  agreed  to  demand  tbe  complete 
political  independence  <f  tbe  duchies  bound  together  by  common 
institutions.  Thenatnoweinannoertain.  As  to  tlw  q^icstioii 
of  aBHwatinn  Ptusaia  would  leave  that  open,  but  made  ft 
clear  that  any  settlement  must  involve  tbe  complete  military  sub- 
ordination of  Schlcswig-Holstein  to  herself.  This  alarmed  Austria, 
M  hi(  h  had  no  wish  tosccafurthcrcxteniioti  of  l'rus<i.i's  j-^^^ 
alrcad)'  o\  er^own  power,  and  she  bc>;a:i  to  champion  f^wtn 
the  claims  of  the  duke  of  Auf;u>tenburK.  This  con-  «■< 
tinpency,  however,  Hismarck  Ikad  farcMx'ti  and  himself  ^«««»'««» 
offered  to  support  the  claims  of  the  duke  at  the  con- 
fercncc  if  he  would  undertake  to  subordinate  himself  in  all  naval 
and  military  matters  to  Prussia,  surrender  Kiel  for  the  putpOMl 
of  a  Pntaiian  wnr-hsibour,  give  Prussia  the  control  of  the  pio- 
Jccted  NofA  Sen  Cuul,  and  enter  the  Pnosian  Customs  Udon. 
On  this  heniit  wftb  Anatrfa's  support,  the.  whole  matter  might 
have  been  arrai^ed  without — as  Beust  pointed  out  (ifcm.  i.  372) 
—the  increase  of  Prussia's  power  beyond  the  Fli>e  tx  ing  .my 
serious  menace  to  Austrian  iiifluciicc  ia  Gerirur.y.  lortunitlcly, 
however,  for  Hijmarck's  plans,  Austria'^  distrust  and  jealousy 
of  Prussia  W  her  to  onfvasc  thin  vttletncnt  and  at  her  instigation 
the  duke  of  Au^iistenbucK  rejet  tc  1  it. 

On  the  2$th  of  June  the  London  conference  broke  up  without 
having  arrived  at  any  conclusion.  On  the  34th,  in  vkw  Of  the 
end  of  the  truce,  Austria  and  Pnusia  had  atrived  at  a 
new  agreement,  the  object  of  tbe  war  being  now  J^!?'''*' 
deciaiedtohetbecoit«lct«aepnntioit«f  tbedocluea  mm 
from  Denmailu  As  tbe  result  of  tlie  ibort  Campaign 
that  followed,  the  prelirninaries  of  a  treaty  of  peace  were  signed 
on  the  tst  of  August,  the  Ling  of  Denmark  renouncing  all  his 
rij.'hts  in  the  duchies  in  favour  of  the  cir.pcror  of  Austria  and  the 
kiiiK  of  rni?5fa.  The  definitive  frenty  was  sii;iied  at  Vienna  on 
the  joth  of  (Atolicr  1S64.  By  .'Vrticle  XIX.,  peticxt  of  six  seari 
was.  aliuwed  during  wliicb  the  iuliabitants  of  the  duchies  might 
"  opt  "  for  Danish  nationality  and  transfer  themselves  and 
their  goods  to  Denmark;  and  the  right  ot  "  indigenacy  "  was 
guaranteed  to  aO,  whether  ia  the  kir^dom  or  the  ducUes,  who 
enjoyed  it  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  eidiaine  «f  latUcatiwis  of  tbe 
treaty.* 

The  SchtcswIg-IInlsteIn  Question  from  this  time  onv  atd 
Ltca.Tic  merged  in  the  larcer  question  of  tbe  general  relitiotia 
of  Auilria  and  Prussia,  and  its  later  developments  arc  Tbttati 
sketched  in  the  article  Germany:  Hiit^ry.   So  far  as  pbaMol 
V.JZ<j\m  Wj.s  Concerned  it  wa;  j-ettleil  by  the  decisive  *** 

result  of  the  w.u  <if  1S66.  It  survived,  however,  as 
between  D-incs  .Tud  Germans,  though  narruwe^l  down  to  the 
quesUon  of  the  fate  of  the  Danish  population  of  the  oorihcm 
dndiy.  This  qocstihn  is  of  great  interest  to  ttudents  of  inter- 
na tionai  law  and  as  illustnting  the  practical  problems  involved 
in  tbe  assertioo  of  the  modern  principle  of "  natSonality.'* 

J  Part.  Paprrs  (1864),  Ixv.  124  seq.  Beu«  [Mem.  i.  252)  says  that 
Ouccn  Victoria  personally  intervened  to  prevent  British  action  in 
(avuiir  of  Denmark. 

•The  full  text  of  the  treaty  is  bi  La  Qmitim  dm  Sktvig.  p.  m 
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Tlie  position  of  the  Danrs  in  SoSlcswi;;  after  the  rrs'ilon  was  dc- 
terminra,  «o  (ar  a*  tri-.ity  ri>;!in  arc  concorniMl,  l>y  two  iiiMrumentt 
—the  Treaty  o(  Vienna  lOctobcr  xo,  I8<*i)  and  the  Treaty  ot 
Prague  CAuguU  33,  1866).  By  Article  XIX.  of  the  furraer  treaty 
fH^llggjg^  tubjectt  domiciled  in  the  ceded  territories  had  the  right, 
witnin  «ix  years  of  thp  rxrhanur  of  ratificationt,  of  optinf 
lor  I  ho  D.ir.i  .h  n.itiun.ility  an.ltran^fcrringthcmKlvi-i.thcir 
(amilic*  and  their  fx  rwinal  nnifx-rty  to  Denmark,  while 
kccping  th4-ir  Undi-d  firoi»-fty  in  thr  duiji  .j^.  '1  ho  laM  iMra(;r.H'li 
o(  the  Article  ran:  "  Lc  droit  d  indiKunat,  tant  dans  Ic  rovauitve 
de  Danemark  que  dam  Ics  DucMa,  e*t  oonwnNS  4  tout  let  imuvidus 
qui  le  tioMMent  i  l'6pooiie  de  Tfehange  dc«  ratifickUom  du  prfimt 
Trait"'-."  By  Article  V.  of  the  Treaty  of  Pngue  Schleswig  wm 
fi  lul  hy  Aii  .iri.i  to  )'rus>.ia  with  the  reservation  that  "  the  popula- 
tions of  the  Niirth  nf  S  hlcswig  shall  t»e  again  united  with  Dv'nmark 
in  ihf  r\rnt  I'f  il  l  ir  ixiiressing  a  (icsirc  so  to  be  by  a  V'jtc  fftly 
exercised."  Taking  advantage  of  the  terms  of  these  treaties,  about 
SIMMO  Danes  from  North  Schletwig  (out  o(  a  total  pcnnilation  o( 
■MM  150,000)  opted  for  Denmark  and  mignited  ov«r  the  frontier, 
ttwdiilg  the  Mbticiu  which  was  to  restore  their  country  to  them. 
But  ths  pUSiuilt  never  came.  Its  indttsion  in  the  treaty  had 
been  no  more  than  a  diplomatic  device  to  save  the  face  of  the  em- 
peror N.utolcon  III.;  I'ru^iii  h.i'l  from  the  first  no  intention  of 
•urrcndcring  an  inch  of  the  territory'  >hc  had  conquered;  the  out- 
come o(  the  FrarKToGerman  War  made  it  unnecessary  for  her  even 
to  pretend  that  she  might  do  so;  and  by  the  Treaty  <A  Vienna  of 
October  u,  l8yS.  the  dame  relating  to  th«  iMteite  «m  foraally 
aifafaiiiM  vhli  twaamt  of  Aintria. 

Meaowliile  the  Danish  "  optants,"  disappointed  of  their  hopes, 
had  begun  to  stream  back  o\-er  the  frontier  into  Schlcswif.  by 
doing  so  they  li«t,  under  the  Danish  law,  their  rights  as  Dani:.n 
Cltixen",  wiiliout  a<n.iiring  tho*c  of  F'russian  subiect«:  .md  tlii'< 
disability  was  trannmitted  to  llieir  children.  By  Article  Xl.\.  of 
the  Treaty  of  1864,  indeed,  they  should  have  been  sccuretl  the  rights 
of  "  indigcnacy,"  which,  while  falling  short  of  complete  citixcnsliip, 
implied,  according  to  Danish  law,  all  the  esKntial  fuarantcea  for 
civil  liberty.  But  in  German  law  the  right  of  InditfiuM  it  not 
cicariy  diflerentiaied  from  the  j.'j.'iu  of  a  subject;  and  the  supreme 
court  at  Kiel  decided  in  icvc  rul  <:a%cs  that  those  who  had  opted  for 
Danish  n.itionalitv  had  (orii  i-ni  their  rights  under  the  Indiirnat 
BMa^rjph  i>\  the  Trrjty  of  \  i' nr.a.  Thi  rc  was  thus  created  in  tl.e 
Iraattcr  districts  a  large  and  increasing  class  of  peoole  who  dwelt  in 
•  MTt  of  iMHtieal  ttmbOk  hAvini  loM  their  DMiihditeM^ 
ccaiinc  to  be  domlcQed  in  Denmark,  aitd  finable  to  aequln  Fraarfan 
citizenship  because  they  had  failed  to  apply  for  it  within  the  six 
years  stipulated  in  the  Treaty  of  |S(»4.  Their  exclusion  from  the 
rights  of  Prussian  suhjertt  was  due,  however,  to  causes  other  than 
tne  letter  of  the  treaty.  1  he  Danes,  in  spile  of  ever>-  discouragement, 
never  ceased  to  strive  tor  the  preservation  and  extension  of  their 
national  traditions  and  Language;  the  Germans  were  eaually  bent 
on  effectually  absorbing  these  recalcitrant  ".Teutons  into  the 
gmenl  life  of  the  German  cm|Mre;  and  to  this  end  the  uncertain 
Jftrfvt  of  the  Danish  optants  was  a  useful  means.  Danish  agitators 
of  German  nationality  could  not  be  touched  *>  lonp  a^s  they  were 
Cififul  to  kii'p  within  the  limits  of  the  l.iw;  pro  D.iiiish  n!  » >|>af>cr» 
owned  and  staffed  by  German  subjects  enjoyed  immunity  in  accord- 
atK-e  with  the  constitution,  which  guarantees  the  liUTty  of  the 
press.  The  case  of  the  "  optants  "  was  far  other.  These  unfor- 
tunates, who  numbered  a  laife  proportion  of  the  population,  were 
subject  to  domiciliary  visits,  and  to  arbitrary  perquisitions,  arrest 
and  expulsion.  When  the  pro-Danish  newspapers,  after  the  ex- 
puliion  of  sc\-cral  "  optant '  editors,  were  careful  to  appoint  none 
but  German  subjects,  the  wngeancc  of  the  aiifhoritir-^  fill  upon 
"  optant  "  type---"  tn  r«.  printers  and  printi :  d-  ils.  The  Prussian 
police,  indeed,  dcvclojied  an  almost  supcrhum.in  cajKVcity  for  de- 
tecting^optanta:  and  since  these  pariahs  were  mingled  indistinguish- 
ably  with  the  niaas  of  the  people,  no  household  and  no  business  was 
cafe  from  official  ioquiaition.  One  instance  out  of  many  may  serve 
to  illustrate  the  type  of  ollencc  th.it  ser\-ed  as  excuse  lor  this  syste- 
matic official  persecution.  (.)n  tlio  J7th  of  April  1896  the  second 
Volume  for  1S)5  of  the  Sur.dt'jyshe  Aart>o[tr  was  confi>fatcil  fur 
havini:  ux'd  th<>  liistoric  term  SoittfrjyllanJ  (Siuth  Jutland)  for 
To  add  to  the  nii^<'r>-,  the  Danish  Ko\<-rnmcni  refused 
toailowthc  Danish  opt-intsexpc'lled  by  Prus'sia  to  settle  in  Denmark, 
though  thb  rule  was  modified  by  the  Danish  Nationality  Law  of 
lii^S  in  favour  of  the  children  of^ optants  bom  after  the  passing  of 
the  law.  It  was  not  till  the  signature  of  the  treaty  betw'fn  Prussia 
and  Denmark  oii  the  llth  of  lanuary  1907  that  these  intolerable 
Tntyal  conditions  were  entfed.  By  this  troaty  the  German 
tauuarr  gi'vernment  undertook  to  allow  all  children  born  of 
II,  IMf,  Danish  optants  before  the  passing  of  the  new  Danish 
Nationality  Law  of  itoS  to  acquire  Prussian  nationality 
on  the  flaml  eonditions  and  on  their  own  application.  This  provision 
waa  not  to  affect  the  ordinary-  \cfi.\\  rights  of  expulsion  as  eacrcised 
by  either  power,  but  the  D.inish  government  undertook  not  to 
refuse  to  the  childri-n  of  S  lilrs^i;;  optants  who  should  not  seek  to 
ai  iiiiirc  or  »hi>  < oiild  ni  t  T  j.iKv  acquire  Prussian  nalion.-ility  pci^ 
rns>.ion  to  r^  -!de  in  Denmark.  The  pro%-ision*  of  the  treaty  apply 
not  only  ii>  tlu  rl.ildrcn  of  S^ICMig  VJj^tMt,  but  to  tlwir  dUBCt 
descendants  in  all  decrees. 


This  adjustment,  brought  about  by  the  friendly  intercourse 
between  the  cuuns  of  Bentn  and  Copenhagen.  «-eme<l  to  close  the 
last  phase  of  the  Schleswig  question.  Yet,  so  far  from  allaying,  it 
appuottly  oiUy  aarved  t<>  rtr.hittcr  the  inter-racial  Icud.  Hie 
"  autoentnonoiif  GcrmaT.s  of  the  Northern  Mardies  "  regarded  the 

new  tre.Tty  as  a  betray.il.  and  ri^-fuscil  "  to  give  the  kiss  of  [x  ar«  '* 
to  tlu'ir  hrredit.ir)  c  nmiifs.  Ki>r  furty  \ejr»  («Tm.f.i.-:ti,  fr.it  ktd 
by  all  the  \si.i.:ht  of  the  empire  .-.nd  inr.pijvd  with  all  the  weapons 
of  oftii  i.il  fKr^  iution,  fuid  Uirrly  htld  u>  ovtn  in  .\<  rth  ShUswisj; 
in  spite  of  an  enurmous  emigration,  in  I9<:<5.  of  the  l.^H,ooo  in- 
habitants of  Nonh  Schleswig  139^000  tpolce  Danish,  while  of  the 
German-speaking  immigrants  h  was  found  that  more  than  a  third 
spoke  Danish  in  the  first  Eencration;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fart 
inat.  from  onward,  German  had  gradually  been  substituted 

for  Danish  in  the  churches,  the  schools,  and  even  in  the  p':iyf:round. 
But  the  scatter!  d  rn.i|Hiv(v  of  ( ,1  rmanism  could  h.irdl>  U  <  \M-cted 
to  acquiesce  without  a  struggle  in  a  situation  that  threatened  them 
with  social  and  economic  cntnction.  Forty  yaun  of  domin—BC^ 
secured  by  official  favour,  had  filled  them  «m  •  4oiM»  i—iiiw 
of  a^ereisive  pride  of  race,  and  the  questioa  of  the  livnl  natfcwwlitien 
in  Schleswig,  like  that  in  Poland,  remained  •  source  of  traabfe  and 
weakneM  within  the  frontiers  of  the  German  empire. 

Al'TllORITIES. — The  lin  raturx-  on  the  subject  is  vast.  From  the 
German  point  of  view  the  most  roinprrhensive  treatment  is  in 
C.  Janien  and  K.  Samwcr,5cU(rtrij,  u'  .<  mi  BffrHunt  (Wiesbaden* 
1897) ;  see  also  H.  C.  L.  vofi  S>>bcl,  Found^lion  cj  Ike  German  Empin 
(Eng.  trans..  New  Vork,  1890-1891);  Bismarck's  Reftediom  tmi 
Reminisuntts,  and  L.  Hahn.  Bismarck  (5  vols,,  t87tt-is<>i),  .The 
Danish  point  of  view  is  ably  and  nvxlcrairly  presented  in  Lii  QneUt^cm 
du  SUr.:^,  a  collection  of  c»-~'ys  by  v.iri  mis  writers  cdii'  d  I  \  V .  de 
Jcssen  (Copenhagen,  I'/*),  wiih  maps  and  documents.  (W,  A,  P.) 

SCHLETISTADT,  a  town  of  Gtrmany,  in  the  imperial  province 
of  .Msacc-Lorratnc,  on  the  lU;  36  m.  S.  of  Strassburg  by  the 
railway  to  Basel.  Pop.  (1905)  97aa  It  possesses  ttm  tarn 
Romaa  Catholic  chuRfaea,  •  Pratcat«iit  chuich,  nuiacraii* 
remains  of  iu  old  walk  and  Mine  quaint  bmiKi  «f  die  isih  tad 
j6th  centuries.  It  lu»  •  UwKtr^  •  Biiaiieipsl  Bbiuy,  a  nrm- 
nasium,  and  other  educational  establuliacata.  The  Romaa 
Catholic  churches  are  the  r  nh  :  !r;.l  rhurdiolSt  George,  a  fine 
Gothic  building  foundi.d  in  the  i  j-.h  ctr.lury,  and  the  church  of  St 
Fides,  dating  from  the  iilh  ccntur>*.  Its  industries  comprise 
w  irt-drawinf;,  tanning  and  saw-milling,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
trude  in  wine,  fruit  .md  other  agricultural  |>r<jduie. 

Schleitstadt  is  a  place  of  very  early  origin.  It  was  a  royal 
residence  in  Carolingian  times  and  became  a  free  town  of  the 
Empire  in  the  ijth  century.  In  the  isth  century  it  was  the  seat 
of  a  celebrated  academy,  founded  by  the  humanist  Rodolphiu 
Agricola,  which  OMiributed  not  a  UtUe  to  the  rtvival  «f  kanuas 
in  this  part  of  Germany;  Erasmus  of  RottenlaB  was  one  of  its 
students.  In  1634  the  town  came  into  the  possesion  of  France, 
and  it  was  afterwards  fortified  by  Vauban.  It  offered  little 
resistance,  however,  to  the  Gcrniar.s  in  iS-o,  and  the  fortitkalions 
have  since  been  ra,:cd.  The  Hoh-KonigsbtirR,  a  griat  cas;le 
standing  al  an  elevation  of  .'475  ft.,  was  prcscnteti  to  the  emperor 
William  II.  by  the  town  of  Schleiutadl  in  1899,  and  was  com- 
pletcly  restored  in  i  go8.  The  site  is  first  nciiUoiicd  U  bcaitat  • 
castle  in  the  Sth  century. 

See  Naumann,  Die  Urt^l'crurr  rfn  Scr.'ei'.shJ!  (Berlin.  1876I:  and 
J.  i'liny,  DU  R<u  h'Udt  .\  kUlt'-Udt  i^Q<>-ii;j(i  (I  reiburK  i.  U.  1900). 

SCHLEY,  WINFIELD  SCOTT  li  S  ,a-iciii ),  American  naval 
officer,  was  born  at  Riihfxlds,  near  I  redcriik,  Maryland,  on  the 
Qtb  of  October  1839.  He  graduated  at  the  United  Static  Naval 
Academy  in  1860^  and  during  the  Civil  War  was  in  active  service 
as  a  lieutenant  mtB  Ja|y  1M3.  In  S867-1M9  he  was  an  in- 
structor in  the  U.S.  Nawl  Aodemy.  He  took  port  in  Rear* 
AdmirnI  John  Rodgers's  expedition  to  Korea  in  1871,  sikI  was 
adjii":.nt  of  the  .American  land  forces  in  the  attack  oa  the  Korean 
forts  on  S.iicc  river  on  the  toth  and  i  ith  of  June.  In  1877-1875 
he  was  head  of  the  dej>3rtment  of  mo<krTi  l.mguages  in  the  U.S. 
Naval  Acaiiemy.  He  was  prorTiote<l  torr.mandcr  in  June  1S74; 
in  i876-i!->o  commanded  the  "  Es>ex,"  most  of  the  time  in  the 
South  .Atlantic,  and  then  until  OctoUr  iS.Sj  was  inspector  of  the 
second  lighthouse  district.  In  February  1S84,  after  the  failure  in 
i88j  of  the  second  expedition  (uodcr  Lieut.  £.  A.  Carliagton) 
fortbe  fdlef  «f  the  Lady  FrankBn  Bay  Expeditton  eooimanded 
by  Lieut  A.  W.  Greely,  Schley  was  appointed  (o  command  the 
third  Greely  relief  expedition;  and  near  Cape  Sabine  on  th* 
und  of  Jui-'f  rc-.  •■•  I  Grc-  ty  r-  I  y\  '..f  }•.■■>  »«rr.*y  ;.;ur>  CMB* 
panions.  He  tva^  d^ici  of  the  buicau  of  cquipmcul  acd  iccruitiaS 
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&  i83$-i839;  and  in  April  i8M  tras  promoted  tapUan.  He 

comniamlcd  the  "  Baltimore  "  in  Rcir-Admiral  George  Brown's 
squadfua  oil  the  coa^it  of  ChiU-  in  iS  jt.  Pearly  in  iSqa  he  was 
again  lrans{errcil  to  the  liKhtliou-.!,-  liurcau,  and  until  Fcl:irjar>' 
was  inspector  of  the  thud  lighthuuM:  di^triirt:  Sttkd  in 
iS-yT-iSpS  he  was  mi-mlier  (and  chainnan)  of  the  L)i;hthouse 
Board.  Ucwascommis&ioned  commodore  on  the  6th  oi  February 
•$98,  and  00  the  a4tli  «f  Much,  although  lowest  on  the  list  of 
commodorrs,  he  was  pot  Id  command  of  the  "  flying  squadron," 
with  the  "  Brooklyn "  u  his  flagship,  for  service  in  the  war 
iKdl  Spain.  The  command  of  the  fleet  ofi  Saiitiaflni  de  Cuba 
was  taken  from  Schley  by  Acting  Roar'Adminl  W.  T.  Sampson 
on  the  ist  of  June.  In  the  battle  of  Santiago  on  the  5rd  of  July 
Schley,  in  Sampson's  absence,  was  the  senior  officer  and  the 
"  Brti  jklyn  "  iliJ  especial  service,  with  the  "  Oregon,"  in  over- 
hauling and  diii'  kng  the  "  Cristobal  Col6n."  On  the  loih  of 
August  SLhl'-  v  was  advancci  >i.v  nuniUcrs  amd  was  made  rear- 
admiral  for  "eminent  and  conspicuous  conduct  in  battle." 
On  the  19th  he  was  appointed  a  commiMioncr  of  ihc  United 
States  to  anange  the  evacuation  of  Porto  Rico.  When  the 
Navy  Department  recommended  that  Sampson  be  f<rorn<)icd 
dgJlt  sumbeia  and  over  tlie  head  of  Schley,  who  had  ranked  Itin 
for  fM^twoyeniB,  there  waaa  bitter  controversy,  and  the  Senate 
did  not  oonfirm  the  pupmntion.  On  the  14th  of  April  1899 
Schlejr  WIS  commiisioned  fear-adndnl,  ranking  as  major-general. 
In  Novenibcr  I  '^.i^  he  was  put  in  commanrl  of  the  South  Atlantic 
Station,  an  J  ir.  October  1901  he  retired  from  art  ive  service  upon 
reaching  the  age  limit.  At  his  request,  because  of  the  £h:ir>;r_; 
made  against  bim  in  E.  S.  Mafl.iy's.  UisUny  0/  the  Nam,  a  court 
of  inquiry  im<^i:^atP'd  Sri.Uy',  rondurt  before  and  during  the 
battle  of  Santiago;  on  the  13th  of  December  1901  the  court 
pronounced  Schley  guilty  of  drby  in  locating  Ccrvera's  squadron, 
of  cirdcssncss  in  endangering  the  "  Texas "  by  a  peculiar 
"loop"  movement  ur  lu;n  oi  ihc  "Urooklyn"  which  blanketed 
the  fiic  of  other  American  vesseia,  and  of  disobedience  to  • 
depattnwntal  otder  of  the  9s(h  of  May,  hut  It  feoHUBended 
that  no  action  be  taken.  Admiral  Schley  filed  a  protest  against 
the  court's  findings,  which,  however,  were  approved  by  the 
Secret .iry  of  the  Navy. 

Schley  ■»Tot>'.  with  James  Russell  Soley,  The  Reseue  cf  Grerh 
<Ncw  York.  IS  5).  See  ScU^a  Yttn  tmdir  tk$  fict 

(Nfew  York,  1904). 

SCHLIEMANN,  HEINRICH  (1822-1890),  German  archaeo- 
logist, was  born  on  the  6th  of  January  1823  at  Ncu  Buckow  in 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  the  son  of  a  poor  pastor.  lie  has 
itnted  in  hb  autobiography  that  throi^  aU  his  early  yean 
«f  itnfl^,  when  he  was  nicoeatvdiy  giooer'a  appienttoe  at 
FBirtenbeic,«A&a'boyonlhe'*  DoratfaHi  "honad  for  Venezuela, 
and,  after  her  wredt,  office  attendant  and  then  book-keeper  in 
Amsterdam,  he  nourished  a  passion  for  the  Homeric  story  and 
anambittxii  to  become  a  great  linguist.  In  the  end,  thanks  to  an 
unuiu.illy  pov  rrful  memory  and  dctemi.icd  er.rr^;y.  hi-  acquired 
a  krio*lrdi7c  of  .^cvcn  or  eij'ht  tongue*;  l?L';.[dcs  own,  including 
ancn.nt  am!  modern  (irctk.  Th.-  hiju.sc-  of  li.  11.  Scliroiicr  ol 
Ani^tcrJam  sent  him  in  1046  to  bt  I'ctcrsburg,  where  he  estab- 
lished a  business  of  his  own  and  embarked  in  the  indigo  trade. 
He  made  a  fortune  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  partly  .-ts  a 
military  contractor.  Happening  to  be  in  California  when  ma  te 
n  itateoi  the  Union,  In  1850^  bebccuneaod  remained  an  American 
citisen.  After  tmvds  in  Greece,  Tunisia,  India,  China  and 
Japan,  and  writing  a  short  sketch  of  the  last  two  countries,  he 
took  his  large  fortune  to  Greece  in  1S68,  and  proceeded  to 
visit  Homcrii  t'ti  s.  In  an  rnsuiiiK  book — Ilhi3ka,der  Peloponnts, 
tDsd  Tr<5;a— he  projjoundcd  twu  tnf-crif>*  which  he  was  destined 
cvcrituany  to  test  in  practice,  vii.  fh.it  I!i  =  =^rlik,  not  Bunsri  ashi, 
wai  the  site  of  Troy,  and  that  the  ,\tr(  -d  graves,  seen  by  Pau^nias 
at  Mycenae,  lay  within  the  cifadel  wall.  Two  years  later  he 
took  up  Calvert's  work  on  the  former  site,  and,  convinced  that 
Troy  moat  h^  on  the  lowest  level,  hewed  his  way  down,  regard- 
less ol  the  upper  atnta,  wherein  lay  nnseen  the  remains  of  which 
ha  wna  laaDy  in  seatdi.  By  1S7J  he  haid  hid  bate  considerable 
foiiifientiMtt  nod  other  lemtina  of  «  bmnt  chy  of  very  pent 


antiquity,  and  dncoverrd  a  treasure  of  gold  Jcwdry.   We  now 

know  thii  tiiy  to  have  belonsed  to  tlie  tiiii'.die  [>fu  Mycenaean 
period,  long  prior  to  the  gciictatiou  of  Honu-i's  Archacans; 
b-jt  S(.hliemann  far  and  wide  proclaimed  it  "  Troy,  "  and  vv.is 
backed  by  Gladstone  and  a  larjre  part  ol  the  European  public. 
Trying  to  resume  his  work  in  l  ebruary  1:^74.  lie  fouml  himself 
inhibited  by  the  Ottoman  govcrnnK;it,  whose  allotted  share 
of  the  gold  treasure  had  not  been  satisfactory,  and  it  was  not 
till  April  1876  that  he  obtained  a  fitmon.  During  the  delay 
he  issued  his  Troy  and  Us  Rmmm  (1875),  and  betook  htinadf 
to Myocoaa,  Iheie  in  Ancust  1876 bebmn  work  in  the  Dom«^ 
tomba  and  Iqr  the  Lion  Gate,  and  opened  a  large  pit  just  wtthhi 
the  dtadcL  The  famous  double  ring  of  slabs  and  certain  stone 
reliefs  came  to  light.  Schliemann,  thinking  it  was  only  a  plat- 
form levelled  as  a  place  of  Achaean  a>s.emt>ly,  paused,  and  did 
not  resume  till  November.  'I hen,  reio!ve<l  to  explore  to  the 
rock,  he  cleared  away  some  three  fed  more  of  eanh  ami  stones, 
and  lighted  on  the  live  shail  graves  which  have  placed  bim 
first  among  fortunate  excavators.  A  sixth  grave  was  found  im- 
mediately after  his  departure.  The  immense  treasure  of  gold, 
silver,  bronie,  fine  atone  and  ivoiy  objects,  which  was  buried 
with  the  aiateen  coipaca  in  thia  cirde,  ia  worth  intrinakally 
more  than  any  treiMire-iNwn  known  to  have  been  found  in  any 
land,  and  it  revealed  onoe  fov  aU  the  cfaaiacter  df  a  gnat  civiliza- 
tion preceding  the  Hellenic.  Th*  find  was  dcponted  at  Athens, 
and  gradually  cleaned  and  arranged  in  the  Pol\ technic ;  and 
the  discoverer,  publishing  his  Mycenae  in  English  in  i  had 
his  full  share  of  honours  and  fame.  He  had  no-.v  settled  in  .Athens, 
where  he  married  a  Grcfk  lady,  and  bu;h  two  sjilcndid  ho'j«es, 
which  became  centres  of  .Xthciiian  society.  In  1S7S  \\c-  t\'.\g 
unsuccessfully  in  Ithaca,  and  in  the  same  year  and  the  following 
resumed  work  at  Hissarlik,  and  summed  up  his  results  in  a 
discursive  memoir,  Ilios,  upon  which  a  sequel,  Trt^a,  issued 
in  1884,  after  Wilhclm  Dorpfcld,  associated  in  i88a,  had  intio* 
duccd  some  awharnlngical  method  into  the  eaplontioiia,  was  a 
oouidenliile  fapfovement. 

In  1880  and  1881  Schliemann  cleared  out  the  ruined  dnoifr- 
tomb  of  Orcbomcnus,  finding  little  except  remains  of  its  beautiful 
ceiling;  and  in  1SS5,  with  Ddrpfeld,  he  1,-j'd  bare  the  upper 
stfiitum  oa  the  rock.  01  Tiryns,  presenting  scholars  wuh  a  complete 
ground  plan  of  a  Mycenaean  pal.ice.  This  was  his  last  fortunate 
excavation.  While  Tsountas,  for  the  Greek  Archaeological 
Society,  picked  up  his  work  at  Myrcnac  in  iA,S6,  and  gradually 
cleared  the  Acropolis,  with  notable  results,  Schliemann  triccl 
for  traces  of  the  Cacsarcura  at  Alexandria,  of  the  Palace  of 
Minna  at  in  Crete,  and  of  the  Aphrodite  temple  at 

Cythom  (18S8);  but  he  was  not  successful,  meeting  in  the  two 
fonncr  cntcipiiMa  vdlli  «  local  ofycaitfon  which  his  wealth 
waa  unable  to  bear  down.  In  1889  he  entotafawd  at  Hissarlik 
a  committee  of  archaeological  experts,  deputed  to  examine 
Bottichcr's  absurd  contention  that  the  ruitis  represciilod  not 
a  city,  but  a  cremation  necropolis;  and  he  was  contemplating 
a  new  and  more  extensive  rampaifrn  on  the  same  site  when,  in 
Dvceribcr  is  .o,  he  was  sci-r-.l  at  X::[iies  with  an  illno&s  which 
cnticd  iataliy  on  the  morning  of  Christmsf?  Day.  His  great 
wealth  was  left  mainly  to  the  two  families  that  lie  had  in  Rus.sia 
and  Greece;  but  a  sum  was  resen'cd  for  Hissarlik,  where 
I)  >rpfeld  in  1891  and  1892,  by  clearing  away  the  (kbris  of  th* 
former  eacavatkaa,  exposed  the  great  wails  of  the  sixth  stratum 
which  Sdiliemaan  had  called  Lydian,  and  pioved  their  synchron- 
ism with  Mycenae,  and  identity  with  Myocnocan  leniains;  that 
is  to  say,  with  Homer's  Troy,  if  Troy  ever  was. 

Schliemann  was  on  several  occ-i'  11-  in  I'lifland,  in  ifiSj 
to  recci\c  iionuurs  from  the  great  uni%cr:.!tics,  and  in  18S6 
to  confute,  at  a  special  gathering  of  the  Hellenic  Society, 
the  assertion  of  StiUman  and  Penrose  that  the  Tirynthiat) 
palace  was  posterior  to  the  Christian  era.  Nowhere  was  he 
better  appreciated,  and  most  of  hii  books  were  first  issued  in 
EnglLh  (D.  G.  H.) 

SCUUPPE'S  SALT,  or  sodium  thioantimooiate.  NatSbS^  OlI  iO, 
iwmed  after  K.  F.  Schlippe  (1799-1867),  Is  prepared  by  disjolv- 
inf  the  faloilaM  quantltin  ol  intimony  ttiaulphide,  sulphur 
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am!  yxiium  li> .iroxiMr  in  water,  or  by  fusinp  soiIii;m  sulph.ite 
( [6  p.irts),atiti'iii>riy  sulphiiif  ( 1  j  pari  5 1  ami  t  h.ircu.il  (4-5  p.iil--), 
tlii-yjlving  thf  molt  in  water  and  boilint;  ih;:  wlution  with  .'i 
parts  oi  sulphur.  The  liquid  is  then  liiicred  and  evaporated. 
The  salt  crystallizes  in*  large  tctrahedra,  which  are  easily 
•oluble  in  water,  aod  bave  a  tiiccific  gnvity  i-8o6.  The 
•iiiiiyiilmiii  Mlt  aidto  uiOy  «o  bcaUiiCt  and  la  the  hydratcd 
aiiMBtiOB,  OB  «ipoiuw  Ip  note  air  facooBwi  coated  with 
a  red  film,  tt  eomUiiM  with  aodlttm  tUotolphate  to  fonn 
Na«Sb8«NaM-20HiO. 

SCHUMSBR.  FRIBDRICH  CHRnTOPH  (1776-1861),  German 
historian,  w.is  1>orn  .it  Jcver  in  East  FriKland  on  the  17th  of 
November  1776.  He  took  up  itMf  stuvly  of  thcolo^-,  mainly 
.Tt  Gnttingcn,  and  began  lil'i-  as  a  private  tutor.  Turning  to  the 
.study  of  hi.stor)',  he  rarricd  with  him  ibc  tcndcnc)'  to  construct 
his  synihcsc.i  upon  the  sianty  b.vsis  of  i8th-ceriiury  generalira- 
lionsi  yet  in  spile  of  the  growing  scientific  school  he  became 
and  remained  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  most  popular  Germaji 
hirtOTiaa.  In  i  S07,  inspired  by  his  atitdy  of  Dante,  be  published 
hii  fint  work  Aboard  wid  JMrfi^  a'detenoe  of  tdmlattkism 
and  medieval  thought.  Two  yean  later  bkcrapildcal  studiei 
of  Theodora  Boa  nd  Belcr  Martyr  VenniH  {LtbtH  ie$  TUttdtr 
de  Beta  uitd  det  PeUr  Martyr  VtrmUi,  Heidelberg,  iSog)  revealed 
more  genuine  scholarship.  In  1812  appeared  his  History  of 
the  Iiotiod.ii'.;c  Emptrori  oj  'J:c  E.;st  (dcsiliiilile  drr  litderstUr- 
mcndftt  K^iuT  da  os!ri>mii(hrn  R'iJiy),  in  wt'.iih  he  contro- 
verted sijuic  points  in  (.iihbon  aril  fH>-,if;h".  to  avoid  ij.iinting  the 
past  in  ptes<?nt  day  colours.  His  own  strong  predispositions 
prevented  hini  from  arramplishing  this,  however,  and  the 
liiMory  remains  open  to  grave  scientific  criticism.  But  it  won 
for  him  the  favour  of  Archbishop  Kurl  Theodor  Dalbcrg,  and 
tecured  (or  liitn  a  professorship  in  the  Frankfort  Lycetun.  He 
left  Frankfort  in  1B19  to  become  pcofcasor  of  history  at  Hekicl- 
bcfi;  where  be  lerfded  imtil  hit  death  on  tho  yid  «f  S^tonher 

In  181 5  appeared  the  fint  volume  of  his  World  History 
(Weltgesthkktt  in  tusammenhSngender  ErsaUung).  This  work, 
ihou^h  nt\er  completed,  was  cvteiuied  through  many  voluriies, 
bcspciikini;  an  inwthaustihie  entr^;y  ati<l  a  vail  Brudiiion.  Hut 
it  lacks  btjth  accuracy  o(  fact  and  cliarm  of  style,  and  is  to-day 
deservedly  quite  forgotten.  On  the  other  hand  a  translation  of 
the  pedagogical  handbook  of  Vincent  of  Beauvais  and  the 
accompanying  monograph  are  still  of  value.  The  next  note- 
worthy work  was  a  history  of  antiquity  and  its  culture  ( Unittrsat- 
kutcristke  Obtrskkt  dtr  Gackichit  dn  aUern  Wdt  uni  ihter 
KuUar,  ttt  part,  iM;  wi  port.  1834),  wldch,  while  revealing 
litile  kaowledia  of  the  new  ciitidam  ot  aourecs  Jpauguratcd 
by  P.  A.  Wolf  and  B.  G.  NIebuhr.  won  (u  way  by  it*  unique 
handling  of  the  subject  and  its  grand  style.  In  1813  he  published 
in  tHx>  volumes  a  Oeschiekte  des  iSlen  Jahrhundcrts;  then,  enlarged 
and  improve*.!,  this  work  ai'jicared  in  six  \ci!u:tii-s  as  (iCu/iiil::c 
dfi  tSlen  JahrkuKd^'h  uiiJ  ct  i  lt/.<:r.  bis  Zum  5!iirzdi:}Jrjr.zju.u:l:rH 
Kitiscrrtichs  (1836-1S4S).  'I  he  liislory  had  a  most  extraordinary 
success,  especially  among  the  common  people,  owir.>;,  n<it  10 
its  scientific  qualities,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  autlior  lx>h!ly 
and  sternly  aat  in  judgment  upon  men  and  cvtats,  aad  in  his 

Sidgmenta  voiced  the  feelings  of  the  German  nation  bi  liis  day. 
orthiaveiyieaaonitlanolongerfcad.  Itbeabeen  tnmiated 
IbIo  Englidi  fay  D.  Davben  (i  voIBw  tlUj-ftsi).  FbiaUy, 
ScUoaier  undertook  a  popuhr  WMf  Bistory  for  the  German 
Peopk  OVcUgcschiikle  fkr  d^t  ieulsake  Velk.  1844-1857),  which 
also  enjoyed  the  favour  uf  tli<;ie  for  wlLc>ni  it  -.va.s  written. 

Schlo&scr  stands  apart  frcni  ilie  ninvetacul  lijw.trdi  icievitilic 
history  in  Gi  rr.Tany  in  the  <i;th  century.  Refusing  to  limit 
himself  to  jxdi'ic  l1  h;^tt>ry,  as  did  Kankf,  he  nrvrr  learned  10 
handle  his  literary  wjrces  with  the  care  nf  ihc  st  ii  ntific  hi>torian. 
Uisloqr  was  to  him,  as  it  had  been  to  Cicero,  &  school  for  morals; 
but  be  had  pe-haps  a  justcr  concepUoB  tliaaltJinheOf  the  breadth 
and  aoope  of  the  historiiui's  field, 

Si*G.  G.  Gervinua  (Schlower's  pupil).  F.  C.  SchSotur.  mm  KekrcUe 
(M^l«76):  andO.Lgieea.F.CJ^MNMr(Vieona,t»7af> 


SCHLOTHEIB.  ERNST  FRIEDRICH.  Rvfos  vom  (1764- 
i>'.,5.'},  tierman  pala<Mntolo;;ist .  was  Ixirn  in  (jrali-.Juft  Schwarz- 
burg  on  the  ind  of  Aprd  i-f'.i  He  was  Trivy  Councillor  and 
President  o(  the  Chamber  at  the  rourt  of  Galha.  Becoming 
interested  in  geology  he  gathered  tof;.thcr  a  very  extensive 
cotlrritnn  of  fossils.  In  1804  he  published  dcKT^piioni  aixl 
t!Iu<>traiion3  of  remarkable  remains  of  (CarbonifctOItt)  pinntlk 
£111  BdUi^  nr  fi»tt  da  Vtrndt,  Hia  mora  important  work 
wai  entitled  Dk  Ptlnfaaenkmii$  (iSjo).  In  this  be  mcoiporatcd 
tbe  plates  used  in  his  previone  mcoioir  and  supplemented  it  by 
a  fclto  atlas  (1822),  in  which  he  illustrated  his  collection  "of 
petrified  and  io:--.il  reuuini  of  the  animal  and  vegctal'l.-  kirt»dom 
of  a  former  worhl."  l  or  the  first  time  in  Germany  the  dossils 
were  named  according  to  the  bi.'^umial  system.  The  ^pe-  imens 
are  preserved  in  the  liedin  Mubeum.  He  died  at  Gotha  on  the 
i8th  of  March  iS;.-. 

SCHEjOZER.  august  LUDWIO  VOH  (i73S-t^^^  Ccrmao 
historian,  was  bom  at  Gaggstcdt,  in  the  county  of  lb  herJohc> 
Kirchberg,  on  the  5th  of  July  1735.  Having  studied  theology 
and  oriental  languages  at  tbef  inlveiBitica  of  WitleBl>erg  and 
Csitiqfcn,  he  went  m  17$$  as  a  tutor  to  StocMwiiB,  and  after- 
wards to  Upsala;  and  while  m  Sweden  be  wrote  in  .Swedliih 
on  £uay.  on  the  Cmeral  History  of  Tradt  and  of  Stcfarini  in  the 
most  Andent  Times  (1758).  In  1759  he  returned  to  GJJttingen, 
where  he  began  the  study  of  niedicine.  In  1761  he  winl  10  St 
Petersburg  with  Gerhardl  Fti«.drich  .M  ailer,  the  Kui^ijn  hi^tuiio- 
grapher,  as  Miillcr's  Uterary  asnisiant  and  as  tutor  in  h;>  li'mily. 
Here  Schluzer  learned  Russian  and  devoted  l:ini ..  If  10  ihf  study 
of  Russian  history.  In  1762  a  quarnl  wiih  Mullcr  placed  him 
in  a  position  of  some  difficulty  from  which  he  was  delivered 
by  an  introduction  to  Count  Rasumovski,  who  procured  bit 
appointment  as  adjunct  to  the  Academy.  In  176$  he  Waa 
appointed  by  the  empress  Catherine  an  ordinary  member  of 
the  Academy  and  prafcsaor  of  Kussiaa  bisto«y«  la  1747  be 
left  Rnnia  on  leave  and  did  not  letum.  Be  settled  at  Gtttingen, 
where  in  1764  he  had  been  made  professor  cxtraordinartus,  and 
doctor  honoris  causa  in  1766,  and  in  1769  he  was  promoted  to  an 
ordinary  proft  HM)r>hi[>.  In  iSo.i  he  w  as  enncjblcd  !i\  thet  nipcTOf 
Alexander  1.  of  Raiii.a  and  ma*lt'  a  privy  coufKtilor.  lie  ftlircd 
from  active  work  in  1805  and  died  on  the  gth  of  September  iSog. 

Schltizcr's  activity  »a<.  fnornious,  and  he  exercised  great 
influence  by  his  lectures  as  well  as  by  his  books,  bringing 
historical  study  into  touch  with  poHtical  science  generally,  and 
using  his  vast  erudition  in  an  attempt  to  solve  practical  questions 
in  the  state  and  in  society.  He  wss  "  a  juumalisl  before  the  days 
of  journalism,  a  traveller  before  that  of  travelling,  a  crUic  oC 
authorities  before  that  of  political  oppoeitiooa."  Bkt  mort 
importam  works  were  h»  ^fffflnrjiir  iwrmkAr  GeseiUc^ 
(lialle,  1771)  and  his  tmnslation  of  the  Russian  chronicler  NeStoT 
to  the  year  gSo,  $  vols.  (Gottingcn,  i8oj-i8oq).    He  awoke 

rnuL.h  intelligent  ip.lcresl  in  univerr.-d  hi:.'ory  b\  In;  W  tl:  :r  '.^htchte 
im  ((■,•;; >: I-  unj  /.uscmmcrJiiiti^e,  2  vols.  (;nd  I'd  .  (nitti.-ijtirn, 
l79i-l>oi};  ami  in  several  works  he  helped  to  lay  the  foun  !a- 
tionsof  statist  it  alsci'  nfc.  Hc  also  produced  a  :>trong  impression 
by  his  political  w[:ungs,  the  Briefivechsel,  10  vols.  (t776-l78a) 
and  the  Slaatsameigcn,  iS  vols.  (1781-170,18). 

Schl6zer,  who  in  I76g  married  Caroline  Kocdetcr,  daughter 
of  Johann  Georg  Rocderer  (1726-1763),  professor  oi  nu-didoo 
at  Giittingen  and  body  physician  to  the  king  o(  England,  left 
five  chOdrm.  Hia  daoghtcr  Dorathea^  bom  on  tbe  10th  of  Aagaat 
1770,  was  one  of  tbe  meat  beavtifut  aad  leuned  women  of  her 
lime,  and  received  in  17S7  the  degree  of  doctor.  She  was  n> 
eoj^izcd  asan  authority  on  several  subjects,  especially  on  Russian 
coinage.  .Xfier  hir  m.iinagi!  with  Roddc,  the  burgomaster 
of  I.ubeck,  -'■he  d<-voted  hi  rsi  If  to  domestic  duties.  She  dicti  oa 
the  t;lh  <jf  Jidy  iS-'-;  f^ee  Reutcr,  Dorothea  Sekldxr,  GOltiiiEcn, 
tSa;).  Sdiloicr's  son  Christian  (1774-18U)  was  a  profcxsot 
at  Bonn,  and  published  Anfangsgriindf  Jir  Suiiiti'j.:rlt.-;r.:fl 
(1S04-1806}  and  hia  father's  Ojentliches  und  fntal  Leben 
aus  Oi^iAmkiuuUH  (1828).  The  youngest  son,  Karl  von 
SchUaer,  a  merchant  and  Russian  consul-general  at  LObecfc. 
waa  the  father  of  Kwd  von  8chlB*er  (i<aa-i894).  the  bisteciu 
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and  diplomatfet,  who  in  1S71  was  apprjintcl  German  ambassador 
to  liu-  UiiJttil  Staus  ind  in  iSSj  to  the  Vatican,  when  h«  was 
instrumi-nial  in  hi.ilii  g  the  breach  between  Germany  and  the 
pApacy  oustd  by  the  "  May  " 

Sec  liermelo,  Autmt  Ludwt^  S<kiuier  (Berlin,  1875):  West  n  tin  nek, 
Dig  Bttruadung  der  neutrn  dtuluhen  Gtukichtisihrtibuni  durch 
CaUerrr  und  S<U'^  (Lcipxig,  1876)  and  K.  Frensdorti  in  Altgcn-.cut* 
tUuIscke  Bu!g.  vol.  xxxi. 

SCHLOSSELBURO.  a  tov.n  of  Rassia,  in  the  government  of 
St  Petersburg,  s.il  .i.iVd  o;i  low  ground  surro'jr.dtd  by  marbho, 
at  the  issue  of  the  river  Neva  from  Lake  Ladoga,  40  in.  by 
steamer  E.  of  the  city  of  St  Petersburg.  Pop.  (1897)  5385. 
It  was  founded  in  1323  by  the  Novforodians,  and  though  after- 
mx&t  lost  by  Ruwim  wm  reoonqtiered  by  Peter  the  Gicat  in 
ij«f.  It  hu  •  oulwdni  tnd  a  fortress,  bnUt  OH  «a  idwKl  in 
tke  Wgv».  which  b  now  med  as  a  political  priaon. 

SCHLOTBR,  AMDRBAS  (1664- 1 7 14),  German  sculptor  and 
architect,  was  bom  in  Hamburg.  Much  of  his  activity  as  a 
ICuIp'^nr  w.TS  rxrrdsi'd  in  \V.ir?.iw,  but  in  if^OA  he  wai  summoned 
to  Hi  rlin.  Tuo  years  l.itcr  lie  began  his  (le.sign.s  Jor  the  rebuilding 
©f  the  royal  palace.  The  execution  of  thcs*'  occupied  him  from 
x6q9  to  1706,  and  the  palace  becitme  a  conspicunu.s  example  of 
barocco  style  in  Germany.  In  171J  Schluler  went  to  St  Petcrs- 
hurg,  where  he  did  architectuml  work  for  Peter  the  Great.  IH'i 
prindpti  works  in  Beriia  aie  tlM  moDnment  of  tlie  great  elector 
Ffedcfidi  WflliMB  and  the  u  Buufc*  of  dying  wuiiani  ia  the 
courtywdflf  the  ancMli^tonbsof  King  PtedktidtLudliis 
wife,  tod  the  naiUe  pdpit  in  the  MJuienkirdNi, 

See  C  Curlin,  AtiinoM  SekOUtr  (1891):  C  P.  VM  fOondei, 
Amdnas  SOUtm  (iSjS}. 

SVH H  AUCACDBNi  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 

of  fk--j.c  XaSi.au.  sitUiled  in  a  tiarro*  valley  .-it  the  south- 
»f-;tfrn  >lopc  ui  tlie  Thuriii^ian  forest,  .^o  m.  S  \V.  of  Erfurt, 
Ori  the  railway  Wcrn.shauvjn-St  Hl.xsii.  Top.  (if>oO  05JQ.  It 
has  a  Gothic  parish  church,  a  palace — Schloss  Wilhclmsburg — 
with  an  interesting  Lh.\[>el  and  a  collection  of  antiquities,  and 
poiif  II  a  Gothic  town  ball  in  which  the  important  Protestant 
League  of  Schmalkalden,  or  Smalkald,  was  concluded  in  15JI, 
and  also  the  house  in  which,  the  eztklci  of  SchmaUtelden  weie 
drawn  up  in  1 557  by  Luther,  Mdanchthoa  ud  ether  lefetiBcn. 
It  has  three  other  Evangelical  churches,  a  Roman  Cetbolie 
church  and  several  schools.  Its  industries  are  chiefly  connected 
with  ironwares,  but  le.ithct,  beer,  soap  and  toys  are  also  mar.u- 
ftctured.  Karl  \\  ilhelrtvs  (i8i<;-ifl70,  the  conipo'itr  of  "  Die 
\\'.:r)it  am  Rhcin,"  w.Lsborn  here,  arid  there  ij,  a  imrr.orial  of  him 
in  t  he  mjirkct -place.  Schmalkalden,  which  was  first  meoltoned 
in  Su.  cane  whoOy  into  the  peaMMioBefHcaaebi  i5B3,1nving 
been  a  town  since  1^35. 

See  Wasner.  C<stkUhU  der  SUidl  vnd  Herriekafl  SekmalkaUtn 
fMarbunc.  i!)49):  and  Wiliich,  SekmalkaUtn  und  itine  UmnAw^i 
(Schmalkaidcn.  1884). 

fCHMmullfl*  AIRPM  Tim  <iSos-i803}.  Awtrien  itetennui, 
WIS  bom  eo  the  ijnl  of  August  r8»5  at  Vieiuis,  wtwrehisfatlier 

held  a  high  position  on  the  judicial  side  of  the  civil  service. 
After  studying  law  at  Vienna,  in  i8j<j  he  entered  the  public 
service,  and  during  the  next  eightet-n  years  was  constantly 
occwpif^.  chirlly  in  Ixmcr  .\ustri.x.  In  i^t",  .as  a  raeinbtr  of 
the  !<;-s5er  nooility,  he  entered  tlic  rstates  of  I.o-.ver  Austria, 
ar.r!  t<Kik  at>  active  part  in  the  Liberal  movement  for  adininis»lra- 
Ijve  and  con^'Jtutional  reform  of  which  they  were  the  centre. 
Ob  the  oiilbr«*k  of  Uie  icvotution  in  Vienna  in  March  1848, 
wfan  tlie  nob  broke  Into  the  Anenbly,SdHneriing  was  Mie  of  the 
dq»tat!on  whichcttlied  tothe  palace  thedeSMBdsof  the  people, 
and  during  t  he  next  few  day*  he  was  murh  occttpled  In  organizing 
the  newly  (ormetl  Xaliorul  Cuard.  At  the  end  of  the  month  he 
was  sent  liy  the  minis'.ry  to  Kranl.fort  a>  one  of  the  metL  of 
"  public  Conll  ienrc."  }le  soon  si.crecded  Count  Colkredo  as 
president  of  the  I)it  t ,  and  in  ihiscajxicily  ofTici.ilty  transferred  to 
the  archduke  John,  who  had  been  elected  regent  of  (krrnany, 
the  powers  of  the  Diet.  For  this  he  was  violently  aiL^tkcd  in  the 
Oothhi  parliament  by  the  extreme  Radical,  but  on  this  and 
etlNr  occasiona  (he  had  hionclf  been  elected  to  the  parliament) 
!•  defended  Bcdmte  aad  oeHtttntiBOd  priodplca.  all  the  man 


I  effectively  because  hi-  depended  not  on  eloquence  but  on  a 
recopnition  of  what  h.as  been  called  the  "irony  of  facts'*-^ 
to  which  the  parliament  as  a  whole  wdi>  so  blind.  He  was  the 
first  and  the  most  influenti.J  member  of  the  ministry  wliich 
the  regent  formed:  he  held  the  ministry  of  the  interior  end, 
later,  also  that  of  foreign  ai:;;irs,  and  it  was  alatoet  catildly  dUB 
to  him  that  at  least  for  a  short  time  tiiia  phantom  fwenmeat 
nudnfaioed  iOBie  appeaauoe  of  power  and  dignity.  A  defeat 
in  the  parliament  when  he  defended  the  armistice  of  Ma1m<)  led 
to  his  resignation;  but  he  was  immediately  caUed  to  offcc  ac.^  in, 
with  practically  dictatorial  power,  in  order  to  quell  the  re\c)lt 
which  broke  out  in  Frankfort  on  the  iSth  of  Si  jv.ember.  His 
courage  and  resolution  averted  what  nearly  became  .1  terrible 
catastrophe,  it  was  his  hope  to  establish  in  Germany  the 
supremacyi^f  a  Liberal  and  reformed  Austria-  This  brought  him 
into  opposition  to  the  party  of  Prussian  supremacy;  and  when 
they  attained  a  majority,  he  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Gag(m  Be(emaia«datFfankloft,hidduig  the  post  of  Austrian 
envoy,  and  waa  the  leader  ef  the  ee-eaOed  Great  Gennan  party 
until  the  dissolution  of  the  Austrian  parliament  showed  that  the 
forces  of  reaction  had  conquered  at  Vienna  and  shattered  all 
hopes  of  Austria  .iftaining  the  f><:>sition  he  hid  bopt-d  fur  her. 

After  the  abortive  eiectiou  c>f  the  king  of  I'ruisia  to  be  emperor, 
he,  with  the  other  Austrians,  left  hrankfort.  On  his  return  to 
Vienna  he  became  mbister  of  justice,  and  the  reforms  which  he 
carried  out  added  to  his  reputation.  His  popularity  among  all 
Liberals  was  increased  by  his  resignation  in  1851,  as  a  protest 
against  the  failure  of  the  government  to  establish  the  constitution 
they  had  promised.  Diuing  tlie  neit  few  years' he  was  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  of  appoiL  When  Us  foncaat  waa  fdfllcd, 
and  the  system  of  absolutism  broke  down,  he  became  minister 
in  January  1862.  His  first  act  was  the  publication  ot  the  con-' 
stitution  by  which  the  whole  of  ii»e  empire  was  to  be  prganircd 
.\>,  a  single  state  with  a  parliamentary  government.  The  experi- 
ment failed,  chiefly  because  of  the  opposition  of  the  Crualians 
and  Mag>'ars,  whom  he  biit£riy  oliended  by  his  cckl>ratt:tl  saying 
that  "  Hungary  could  wait."  Faults  of  manner,  natural  in  a 
man  whose  life  had  been  spent  as  an  official  and  a  judge,  pre- 
vented him  from  keeping  together  the  Gennaa  Liberals  as  a 
strong  and  unitod  party;  he  waa  oppoaed  by  a  powerful  faction 
atoowt,aadby  theCkricalkadcis.  After  the  lint  few  montha 
the  emperor  gave  him  only  a  very  hikewann  support ;  and  with 
his  rrtiranent  In  1865  the  attempt  to  carr>'  out  the  ideals  of 

Joseph  II.  to  Germanise  while  lie  rbi  rali/cd  the  whole  of  the 

empire,  and  to  cotnjx.1  Hungarians,  I'uks,  Czechs  and  (  ruatians 
to  accept  a  system  in  which  the  government  of  the  whcle  should 
be  cametl  on  by  a  Gerroart-»peaking  parliament  .md  buri  .mt  racy, 
failed.  The  const  it  u'.io;i  of  i:-'.6;,  though  suspcr.-led  on  Schmer- 
ling's  fall,  was  still  rei; ar  let}  as  legally  valid  for  the  cis-Lcithao 
territories,  and  is  the  b;iSiS  on  which  the  present  constitution  for 
half  the  empire  waa  framed.  On  his  ntiicnKnt  he  icuaaed 
to  his  Judidal  duties;  fn  1M7  he  was  made  Iffe-nember  of  the 
Upper  House  in  the  Kciclisrath,  of  which  he  became  vice- 
president ,  and  in  1S71  president.  This  post  he  laid  down  in  1879, 
and  came  forward  as  li  r.iUr  of  the  Liberal  German  opprr^iiion  to 
the  administration  of  (  oun!  Ta.tfTe.  In  i8qi  he  retired  from 
puldic  life,  and  died  at  \  ienna  on  the  :  ;rd  of  May  '893. 

Schmerling  married,  in  183$,  Tauline.  daughter  of  FieU- 
Marshal  Lieutenant  Baron  von  Koudc-lka  i  rau  von  Schmerllng, 
who  was  distinguished  by  literary  and  artistic  abilities,  at  that 
time  rane  In  the  AuMriaa  capital,  died  in  1840^  leaving  two 
daughters. 

See  Arneth,  Anton  v.  Stkmerling  (PraRue.  1895).  This  contains  a 

fuUat  encnt  of  S<  hmertinij's  life  diirini;  1  s'.jS- 1  "^^i),  1  n;  rt-^'.  n  't  rl,  .a| 
wuli  tn«  la-.cr  lift.     \\'ur/!i.icb.  i<h'.-r:T,'-/,  tu  tifs  /ri:-  'r  iio  Kr.uft- 

l)r:,:uh!,:nd .  I  ,        /  :  ,  ,  ,  (t.  W.  Hf  ) 

SCHMIDT.  HEINRICH  JULIAN  (1S1S-1886).  German 
journalist  and  historian  of  literature,  was  born  at  Maricnwerder 
in  East  Prussia  on  the  7th  of  March  1818,  and  after  studying 
history  and  phUoSopliy  at  the  university  of  Kgni^dtcrg  was 
appointed,  in  1S49.  to  a  maaterahip  in  the  Lubensudl  Rcalschulc 
ioBedui.  In  1847  be  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  GKMeMei* 
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in  Ldpdtt  aad  fa  tbe  foDowiog  year  became,  witli  GuKaw 

Freytag,  joint  owner  of  tlut  periodical  In  iWi  be  removed 

to  rUr!in  as  editor  i:i  chief  of  the  Duliiur  cU^/vuiru-  Zi  iUir;:, 
and  in  ibjS  rc'.s.i.'dcd  for  the  journjli:>uc  icnices  rtndcrcJ 
to  the  govcnimcnt,  by  a  pcaston  from  the  cmpenir  Williun  I. 
Uc  died  at  Berlin  on  the  27th  of  March  1&S6. 

Julian  Schmidt'*  principal  contribution*  to  litetaiy  hutoiy  arc 
Ceschukte  der  Romanlik  im  ZeilalUr  der  Rnelution  una  Rejiauralion 

!l848);  Ctukicktt  der  deulsckfH  NattonaUtitralur  im  iq.  Jiihrhum'.rrt 
IB53);  CfstkiehU  dtt  geislitn  Lebens  in  Dtuljchland  von  Lot'iuz 
bit  ouf  /^siinjj  Tod  (l86l-I^^).  Thcuc  work*  niLiM^nucnlly 
appcirrtl  as  OeschUkle  der  deutxhen  LiUratur  run  Lc;bntz  lis  auf 
unitrt  /.til  (4  \nU.,  i8£6-i8o6};  Schmidt  alio  wrote  a  (kukUiU  dtr 
franzonuken  LiurtUwr  uM  4tr  RmlHlim  (i>S7)i«ad  •  Wompliy 
of  SchilliT  (1S54!. 

SCHMIDT.  KARL  VON  (1R17-1S75),  PrusAian  cavalr>-  ^nctal, 
was  born  at  Schwcdt  on  the  Oder,  on  the  i;th  of  January  1817, 
and  entered  the  4th  Ulans  as  a  second  licuti-nant  in  1834.  His 
tong  regimental  serv-icc  t^'as  varied  by  slafi  service  and  instruc- 
tional work,  and  in  the  mobilization  of  1S59  be  had  the  command 
of  a  laadwelir  cavalry  i^gimcat.  In  i8(>j  he  «aa  aoade  cokmel 
<f  the  4th  rutrmiffi,  wlfehhe  commandrd  inthe^torthecavahy 
ii  oaeventful  campaJgna  of  1M4  and  tM6.  Be  then  com- 
■  newly  raised  regunent  of  Schleswig-Holctcin  troops, 
the  l6th  Htnsars,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco  German 
War  he  was  stiil  au  obscure  and  ]K:rha[>s  a  mistrusted  officer, 
though  his  grasp  of  every  •la  .il  of  cavalry  work  was  admitted. 
But  an  opportunity  for  diitinciiun  was  Rraiped  in  the  cavalry 
fighting  around  Mars-la-Tour  (Aug.  16),  in  which  he  tenif>orarily 
led  a  brigade  and  was  severely  wounded.  He  was  soon  promoted 
major-general  and  succeeded  to  the  temporary  command  of  his 
divisioii  00  the  diiablement  of  Jta  leader.  In  thb  poat  he  did 
brilliant  work  in  the  fampaign  on  tbe  Loire,  and  even  In  the 
winter  opeMiam  lowuidft  Ic  IbMi  nwl  eaiaMl  a  mpattthm 
tecond  to  none  amongit  the  oflioera  and  men  of  arm.  After 
the  war  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  rcorfrnni.'ation  of  the 
Prussian  cavalry,  which  in  ten  years  rai.c  l  its  eiVicieney  to  a 
point  far  beyop'i  that  of  any  other  cavalry  in  Turi^K?.  In  1.S75, 
though  his  health  v^as  failing,  he  refused  to  give  up  the  conriucl 
of  certain  important  cavalry  rnaooeuvrcs  with  which  he  had 
been  entrusted.  But  a  few  days  of  heavy  work  in  the  field 
brought  on  a  fatal  illness,  and  he  died  at  Danzig  on  the  Jsth 
of  August  1875.  In  1889  the  4tb  Ulans,  in  which  his  regimenial 
•ervioe  was  alnaak  entlicly  spent,  were  given  the  auw  Von 
Schmidt." 

His  drill  and  man«puvre  in'tructtons  were  codified  and  published 
•tier  his  death  by  his  staff  otturr.  Captain  von  \  ollard  Bockclberg, 
who  w.i*  auihori2cd  by  Prime  Kriil.jru  k  (  (iatl«s  to  do  so.  An 
English  trari<l.itiun.  Inlructtnns  jor  Cit\il'y,  has  l>ccn  publishptl  by 
the  War  Oitirc  \,  n  S  Kniiitt  hiiriMlf  te  .1  namphlrt.  Aui.h  em 
Worl  ubtr  die  Ausitilduni  der  CaralUne  (1SO2).  The  original  German 
edition  of  the  /tulrnclMM  Jer  Catalry  »  prefaced  by  •  memoir  of 
Voa  Schmidt'*  life  and  mtviGce.  written  by  Major  iCachler. 

SCHMIDT.  WILHBLM  ADOLF  (1812-1887).  German  historian, 
was  bom  in  Berlin  on  the  ;6th  of  September  1811.  He  became 
in  1S51  profi  :or  of  hiilory  at  Zlirich,  and  nine  years  later 
prijJcssor  at  Jona,  where  he  died  on  the  lolh  of  .\t)ril  1S87.  He 
W  is  a  member  of  the  Trankfort  parli.iment  in  i*.;S,  and  of  the 
German  Reichstag  from  1874  to  1876.  His  historical  works 
deal  mainly  with  modem  GeiBuui  hbtofy,  aad tbemoat  iapofUnt 
of  them  arc: — 

Preuistns  deuluke  P.n!!lik  fBtrlin,  1850,  and  other  ciiitions); 
Cei'hiihle  der  prcuiiij.h  ,ii^!:,hrt  I  'nKtn'.hntrehunnen  iBrrliii,  t**5l); 
Zei!te»osuuke  desi  hit  hUn  iHi  rlin,  iSS'o;  Ai'wijs  um!  iMhnnfen 
(LiipiiK,  i»5<)  and  lt*70>;  and  Oenhuhte  dtr  d<ulsthen  Vetjanurigi- 
frait  liiohrtHd  diT  Btfitimmpkrmm  mid  dct  Witmtr  Kmt'fuft 
(Stutigan,  1890),  which  was  pubKmcd  after  hb  death  by  A.  Stern. 
Schmidt  alvj  wrote:  TaWramr  de  la  Rhtytution  Franahr  fmhiui  sur 
lei  papieri  inidtti  du  dfptiriement  de  In  f"    <■  de  fam  (L.eipiiR, 

IS67-l'^;o1;  Partffr  Zui/jn^/f  wakrend  d/'r  Kez\TJuli(<n',-e>l  ()f  n.i. 
"'74-' translated  into  I  rcnch  by  P.  Viollct  (I'ari'*,  1  ^s<>- 1  h- <,  1 ; 
fjs  P/-',KL-tiihe  ZeitaUtr  (Jena,  1877-1879);  Handltuck  der  irucki- 

KheH  ('*.r«r  ;  i;t«(jcna.  i8«i):«ndilMBM(rMUManrollniGndUcte 

(Leipzig,  ihNS).' 

See  I1.  Landwchr,  Zar  Brimurunt  ait  Adolf  Schmidt  (Berlin,  1887). 
SCHMOLLER,    OQSTAV    (i8iS-      ),    German  political 

CC'iiHii:; .  v.is  l..irn  .il  Ililllironn  on  the  J4th  of  June  iSi.s  \],- 
Studied  poUiikol  science,  philosophy  aad  hialory  at  the  univentity  I 


1857  to  1861,  when  he  obtained  an  I 

at  the  WfMtemberg  Statistical  Department.  In  iS64'SchmolIcr 

became  exlr.ior;l:iiary— ani!  in  the  follnv  ir  ;.  .ir,  ordinary- 
professor  of  puli'.iL.ii  economy  and  .-.citr.ri  .ii  H  ,l;c,  ^\as  trans- 
ferred in  a  hke  ca[)acity  to  Sl.'asburg  in  i-'i;;  ai:  !  Lii.illy  in  iSSj 
to  Berlin.  In  1SS4  he  was  admitted  a  member  ot  the  Prussian 
Staatsrath,  in  1887  a  member  of  the  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  in  1899  was  called  to  the  Prus^an  Hcrrcnhaus  (Upper 
Chamber)  as  representative  of  the  univcr^ty  of  Berliii. 
SchaoUcr  ia  faamua  lot  his  icaearcbea  in  the  field  o<  tbe  histoqr 
of  pslitkal  Maaony  and  is  one  of  the  faondcn  of  the  Kcraiii 
far  Social  PolUik  (Social  Political  Society). 

Among  his  numerfiu?  s<  ientific  wi>rk*  must  be  specially  tnentioncd: 
Der  franzdiicke  llcndeliflrcs;  und  ieir.e  Cezner  (!H6i);  Zut 
Ceschicl-.le  dei  deulichen  iKfr^ftl'd  im  ii/en  J<ihrhur.drr<  (1S69); 
Vber  etnue  Crundfr,iien  da  Reikis  und  der  t'dkr.i'trlsthafl  (1^75). 
In  late  years  S<htnr.llir  fumctilrjtcd  .nur.ji  n  more  uf«in  tbe 
history  of  I'ruvjian  administration,  and  Iw-sidcs  editing  the  Jakrhuik 
fur  breuisiscke  Ctsekiekit  mud  LamJtskundt,  puUiahed  tbe  result  of 
hi»  labours  in  this  <ieparttnent  in  the  Umriss*  tmd  UnUrsuekmmren 
iur  VerfasiuKi-s-,  Veru-ailnngs-  und  Wirtickafitftschirkte.  heioHaert 
del  prfuiituhfH  Sicatrs,  im  iTlen  und  iSlen  Jahrhunderl  (i!m>8>. 

For  an  estimate  of  ScbrooUer's  work  cf.  Siampfcr,  Custav  SckmsUer 
(i9"0. 

SCHNEEBEBO,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Sazooy. 
in  the  Erzgebirge.  14  m.  S.E.  from  Zwickau  by  rail.  Pop^ 
(190$)  9QtS4«  oonttiiift  a  handaiiiHW  Gothic  parish  dHnch, 
one  of  the  largest  ccdcsiasUcat  bnlhlingt  In  Saxony,  de<fiented 

to  St  Wolfgang,  with  an  altar-piece  by  Lucas  Cranach  the  chkr, 
and  numerous  tomb?;;  a  gymnasium;  a  school  of  lacc-makir.g 
and  a  hospit.il.  Ilmd-madc  lace  and  silver  niit<inf;.  formerly 
its  two  most  imp<3:tant  industries,  have  greatly  dcdincd.  The 
first  has  been  almost  entirely  superieiicd  by  maclunc-made 
goods,  while  tlic  second  appears  to  have  languished  owing  to 
exhaustion  of  the  mines.  CcAnlt.  bismuth  and  nickel  are  VOdBed 
and  >-ield  sallsfactoiy  renilts,  and  machine-made  lao^  em- 
broidery. poittbiB,  corsets,  shoes  aad  otloan  aie  amang  the 
chief  of  iu  other  laduatxial  pcoducta.  Schaeebcfg  is  aiio  noted 
for  n  uniff  BBidt  of  araBatie  hiAt,  «ych  commandt  •  fcidjr 

sale  in  the  district. 
See  Lebmann.  CXnnrik  mk  Aftmitrrf  (Schneeberg,  1837-1840). 

SCHNEEKOPPE,  a  mountain  of  Germany,  on  the  Silesian 
Bohemian  frontier,  the  highest  jx-ak  (5100  ft  )  of  the  Kitix-n- 
g'.  I  .rge,  s:H;iiC'i  immediately  abo\'c  the  towT.  of  Sthmiclcbers, 
8  m.  S.  from  Hirschbcrg.  From  the  crest,  wliich  is  abjut  50 
yds.  sq.  and  across  which  runs  the  frontier  line  between  Silesia 
and  Bohemia,  a  magnificent  view  is  obtained  across  the  Oder 
plain  to  Breslau  on  the  Mtth  and  over  Bohemia  to  tbe  south- 
west. Just  below  the  lidge,  on  the  Pmnian  aide,  Mcs  the  chapd 
of  St  lawKoce,  which  was  used  as  a  hocplce  for  tnwdknmM 

1814  to  1850,  when  a  new  hostel  was  crertcd.  SbtBt  tfOO  • 
mctcorologiral  station  h.as  been  established  here. 

S    /' ■  .'11.  iii:,  !'::ti  rcima  roit  der  SchKitkopf  e  (ik-tWn,  igOjV 

SCHNEIDEMUHL  d'ollsh  PUa),  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
Prussian  province  of  Posen,  situated  on  the  Ctiddow,  60  m.  N. 
of  Posen  and  145  m.  N.E.  of  licrlinon  the  main  line  to  Konigsberg, 
and  at  the  junction  of  lines  to  Stargard  and  Thorn.  Pop.  ( 1 90S)« 
21,624.  It  bu  five  chuidtca,  a  classical  school  and  a  Roaua 
Catbirile  tcacihenP  teniBiiy;.  SduiddeasOhl  curies  on  a  trade 
in  wood,  grain  and  potatoes,  and  possesses  an  iron  foundry, 
several  glass  woilts  and  maehbie-shops,  and  other  industrial 
establishments.  Constbrable  damage  was  done  to  the  town 
in  iSot  hy  a  violent  ove/fiow  of  water  from  a  dctp  artcsLm  well. 

SCHNEIDER.  JOHANN  GOTTLOB  (1750-iS.;),  German 
classical  scholar  and  naturalist,  was  born  at  KoUmen  in  Saxony 
on  the  i.Stli  of  January  1750.  In  1774.  on  the  recommendation 
of  Hcjme,  he  beramc  secretary  to  the  famous  Strassburg  scholar, 
R.  F.  Bninck,  and  in  iSii  professor  of  ancient  languages  and 
eloquence  at  Breslau  (chid  librarian,  1816)  where  he  died  on  tkt 
»th  of  Jamiaiy  iSst.  Ot  his  mnDcious  irotlcs  the  aaoM  im- 
porUnt  was  his  KrittKhes  truchiuk-dtuttchts  Hamiwirter^mA 
(t7<)7-»7oS).  the  first  independent  work  of  the  kind  since 

Strph-tru-'s  Th'-w.urut,  and  thi   1  .  i    of  r.  V:.--  ■■  .w  '.s  a"  '  ..!! 

succcedui^  Greek  lexicons.    A  sj^cciai  ixDptovcinei.i  was  the 
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InllodiictjoQ  o(  wordi  and  eipreralons  connected  with  natural 
Ustory  Md  tdenc*.  The  acicattijc  writings  of  ancient  author* 
«ipccUQ]r  MUMUd  bto.  He  pabli^icd  cdUioos  «{  Adian, 
Or  Ml«r»  airfiiMlliM;  IiHeuider,  AtexipMarmKm  and  TAmoca; 

the  ScriploTts  ret  rusticae;  Aristotle,  Historia  aHimalium  and 
PoiUica;  Epicurus,  Pkysica  and  iieteoroloiua;  Theophrastus, 

f^ljC^ie  pk\:\c>c;  Oppian,  11  iiliculii.a  and  Cyjir^yfjCt; ;  ihc 
COini>lcrte  »'jr»,^  nf  Xcnophon  a:nl  \  ilruv:us;  ihc  Ari^^otuiiiUfi: 
of  the  st-c.iIlLil  (^rphcui  i  lor  whi'jh  Rulirikfti  nicknaiTiffl  hirn 
"  Orphcasmastix  an  tmsty  on  tiw  iile  and  wrjiing*  of  findar 
2n<i  a  coUcction  of  his  fragments.  His  Ecloiat  pkysicae  is  a 
Mkction  of  CStfMt*  Ol  various  length  from  Creek  and  Latin 
writers  on  idcntifie  sabjccta,  containing  the  orij^iii:tl  text  and 
comnienUry,  with  csaays  on  natural  history  and  ^tuncc  in  ancient 
times. 

See  F>  ?umm.  Opmteufa  atttdemicA  (i8m):  C.  Baoiut,  Cf>fWf>/r 
4ir  daniuMn  Fhm«p»  m  DttUteUtmi  (1&83). 

•ODIIIDB*  lAmt  (1805-1878),  German  actor  and  ittthor, 
was  twrn  at  Bcrlni  on  the  39th  of  April  1805,  the  ton  of  Geori^e 

Atjriham  SchneUcr  (i77r>-i;|s3rj).  At  an  eaily  ape  Jic  was 
cii^jRotl  at  the  Royal  Theatre,  licrlin,  vlicre  lie  s^xiti  rose  to 
pljy  li\"^di:i;;  comedy  parts.  H:s  rcpuiatiori  as  a  ccjnu-dian  gtew 
With  his  success  in  such  r6!cs  as  Zierl  in  the  i'.irJc:'i;ri  •.cm  LornlfT, 
i'e'rr  in  the  Kr.pdltn-islfr  ion  Wiudi^,  bchikaiieder  iti  the 
Sckaiupieidtrtkior  and  Basilco  in  tigaro's  Hixkmt,  and  he 
became  the  favourite  of  Berlin.  In  1845  he  was  appointed 
head  of  the  Royal  opoa  in  Berlin.  But  hi»  bold  patriotic 
couplets  and  impromptna  dining  tfa«  Rvobtionaiy  year  1848 
acoanftated  hi»  nttenaittf  and  tfactcaftcr  he  iraiuiaied  and 
adapted  for  the  alage  Ifaawtli  C«t  fan  tuui  ;  published,  under 
the  pseudonym  "  L.  W.  Both."  Das  BUhnenrepertoitt  da 
AusUndes;  and  founded,  as  a  result  of  his  experiences  as  a 
soldier  in  the  Danish  war  of  1840.  ihc  px-riotiic^il  Drr  ii.'i/a.Vn- 
fremtd.  He  also  wrote  Gacldil,:;  der  Optr  uud  ties  Op(rnhcuu! 
in  Btriiti  (1S45-18;:).  Sotiti  after  his  retirement  he  was  ap- 
pointed reader  to  King  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia,  and 
subsequently  he  received  the  title  of  Geheimen  Hofrat.  He 
continue*!  to  enjoy  the  favour  of  the  court,  and,  as  correspondent 
ol  the  i:';-/.  jK;ti'j<r,  was  attached  to  the  headquarten'  staff 
«f  the  FniMiaa  amiy  daring  the  eap^aign  of  (W6;  and,  by 
apcdil  lavkatiaii,  arrnmpanird  the  cmperar  WIHam  dtuiog 
themuroflSTa  Sdrndder  atao  wrote  nawd.  Au  A^ir  <7/i«;it, 
and  several  volunes  of  taDiniaocBOB:  K3mg  WUUm  (1869), 
K^^iu-r  Wu'Mm,  1867-1871  (1*75).  He  died  at  Pitadaoi  on 
Ibe  leth  of  December  1878, 

Sec  ha  paathumota  mc»oin,  Aui  WKhum  LAen  (Berib,  1879- 
ttto),  ami  Aui  dtm  LAm  Kaim  WtDbfau  (t888),  which  ceuicd 
•ome  sensation  on  their  pubikation. 

SCHNEIDEWIN,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELB  (1810-1856), 
Cerman  classical  scholar,  w.is  h m  at  \\<  lr.i,iedt  on  the  6th  of 
June  iSio.  In  1833  he  btctmc  .1  tc.ichcr  at  the  Brunswick 
gymnasium,  in  i '^37  extraordinary  and  in  1841  ordinar>-  f>r(ifi.sior 
of  '•I'T*''^'  languages  and  literature  in  the  university  of  Gottingen, 
where  be  died  on  the  iith  of  January  1856.  Schncidewin's  work 
on  Sophocles  and  the  Greek  lyric  poets  is  of  permanent  value. 
His  most  important  publications  are:  lby<i  Rhegini  rtliquiaf 
(<833)r  icverdy  criticized  by  G.  Hcmana;  ^uamtdif  Cci 
rtUfidat  (1835};  DdedM  fami  thatecnm  Apatae,  itmMcae, 
mdkttt  (i8jfr-t8j9),  ia  which  therfragmentft  ot  the  lyric  poets 
were  for  the  first  time  published  in  a  convenient  form;  Faroe- 
r:i<\cr3phi  jrut'ti  (iP.iO,  willi  E.  •■On  Leutsch);  .S^/iA.-r/tM  riS49- 
li54,  res-iscd  aJler  his  iloath  hy  A,  .Vauck  l.  li  •  r.lso  edited  the 
fragments  of  the  ipecchcs  of  Hypcreideson  ln  h  lii  i^i  F.i.xrr.ippu=i 
and  Lycophron  (already  published  by  Churchill  liabington  from 
a  papyrus  discovered  in  Egyptian  Thebes  in  1H47)  and  a  Latin 
poem  on  rhetorical  figures  by  an  unknown  author  {Ituo-H  audoris 
it  /ifuru  Msf  ichemalibus  ktsus  kercici,  1841),  found  by  Jules 
Qntcherm  ia  MS.  in  the  Padt  Ubraiy.  Schneidewin  was  also  the 
fowder  of  PUUhgut  (t84(}i  •  Joomal  devoted  to  daadcal 
leaming,aaddedkaiedtetiMlBaMfyof  K.O.  Muller. 

Sec  A,  SaomriMtf  b  ABguiubit  imbtit  IKosrapkit:  E.  von 
l4Mach  In  MiUmw.  and  M.  Lcchnef>  Zur  aruamnmt  «n 
K.  F.  Hmmum,  rrW.  .^rfciiiiiin*!  {jM^ 


SCHKORR  VOK  KAROUFELD,  JVUOS  (1794-1871). 
German  painter,  was  bom  in  1704  *t  Ldpcig,  where  be  recdved 
his  earliest  instruction  from  his  father  Jobaan  Veit  Scluwit 
(1764-1841),  a  draughtsman,  engraverand  painter,  AtHvcnteea 

he  entered  the  Academy  of  Vierma,  from  which  Over  beck  and 
others  who  rebelled  against  the  old  conventional  style  had  been 
ex[u  ileil  about  a  year  before.  In  1818  he  followed  the  founders 
of  the  new  school  of  German  pre-Raphartifrm  in  the  grnera! 
pilsrimapc  to  Rome.  Tliii  schoiil  of  religious  and  roniaiitic  art 
abjured  modern  MyUsand  rc\  crted  to  and  revived  the  principles 
and  practice  of  earlier  periods.  At  the  outset  an  effort  was  made 
to  recover  fresco  painting  and  "  monumental  art,"  and  Schnorr 
found  opportunity  of  proving  his  powers,  when  commiHioned  to 
deoonte  ndtli  ftteooea»  ffluatcative  of  Arioato,  the  cntfamee  hall 
of  Ibe  VBk  Miiirfaok  acar  the  Latcma.  Hii  fdlow-labonieii 
were  OwaeMiit,  Overbeck  and  Vdt.  His  second  perkid  datet 
from  r8»5,  when  he  left  Rome,  settled  in  Munich,  entered  the 
serv  ice  of  King  Luflwij;,  and  I  r.insplr-.r.l  ed  to  G' rmany  the  art 
of  walJ-painling  tcaxul  in  Italy.  He  shoavid  himvlf  qiia'itiid 
as  a  sort  of  poet-painter  to  the  Bavarian  court;  he  orcini.-el 
a  stall  of  trained  executants,  and  set  about  (lo-hing  five  Kails  in 
the  new  palace  WTih  frescoes  illustrative  of  tin-  .Vi*<-K  :,vri';( J. 
()ihrr  apartments  his  prolific  pencil  decorated  with  scenes  from 
tlic  histories  of  Charlemagne,  Frederick  BarbarossaudRvdolph 
of  Hababnig.  These  interminable  oonpoiitiona  Clt  matWe^ 
karned  in  eM^otitfaM^  BMMerty  fa  drairini,  bat  enacrtled  la 
thou^  and  estnvagant  iaatylk 

Sdmorr's  thfad  peirtod  Is  marked  by  Mi  "  Bible  Pictures  " 
or  Scn'ptiire  Tliifory  in  i"o  designs.  The  artist  wos  a  Luthcr.in, 
and  took  a  broad  and  unsectarian  N-icw  which  won  for  his 
Firtnrial  Bible  ready  currency  thro'ighout  Chri^trndnrn.  Frc- 
qufn'Iy  the  comptii.itions  ar?  crowded  and  ronfuv-d.  wantin,"  in 
harmony  of  Line  and  symmctrj-  in  tlx  masy-s;  thus  they  sulTi  r 
under  comparison  wiih  RAphael's  Bible.  The  style  is  severed 
from  the  simplicity  and  Kverity  of  early  times,  and  surrendered 
to  the  florid  redundance  of  the  later  Renais'sanre.  Yet  through- 
out are  displayed  fertility  of  invention,  acadeniic  Lionkcige  with 
facile  execution;  and  modem  ait  has  produced  nothing  better 
than  "  Joseph  Interpreting  Pharaoh's  Dteaa,"  the  "  U^eting  of 
Reheecaand  Isaac  "and  the"  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son."  Bib- 
lical dnirings  and  cartoons  for  frescoes  formed  a  natural  prelude 
to  designs  for  church  windows.  Th<  pi'.'nter's  renown  in  Germany 
secured  commissions  in  Great  Urit.^in.  Schnorr  made  designs, 
carried  out  in  I  lie  royal  factory.  Munich,  for  windows  in  CIasrow 
cathedral  and  in  bt  Paul's  caihcdnU,  London.  This  Munich 
glass  provoked  controversy:  medievalists  objected  to  Its  want 
of  lustre,  and  stigmatized  the  windows  as  coloured  blinds  and 
picture  transparencies.  But  the  opposing  party  claimed  for 
these  modem  revivals  "  the  union  of  the  severe  and  excellent 
drawing  of  caily  fleicntlne  eO-pabtiBgi  irith  the  colowing  and 
arrangement  of  the gjanB-printinM  of  the  tatter  halt  of  the  1 6th 
century."  Schnorr  died  at  Mtnda  fa  fS7<.  RIa  brother  Lud  wig 
Ferdinand  ' t-'"i^:H^O  was  alv>  a  painter. 

SCHOFIELD,  JOHN  McALLISTBR  (1851-1906),  American 
MliJicr,  was  bom  at  Gerry,  Chaa;auqua  county.  New  York,  on 
the  3<)lh  of  StplcmLcr  iSji.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1S5J,  served  for  two  years  in  the  art  1'  ri,  ,  was  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  natural  and  experimental  pluio^ophy  at  West  Point 
in  1855-1860,  and  while  on  leave  (1860-1861)  was  professor  of 
physics  at  Washington  university,  St  Louis.  When  the  Civil 
War  broke  out,  he  became  a  major  in  a  Missouri  volunteer  tcfS- 
ment  and  lerved  aa  chief  of  ttaff  to  Major-Gciteral  Nathaniel 
I.yon  nntS  the  death  of  that  ofieer.  (In  189*  he  received  a 
ConfT^cssional  medal  of  honour  for  "  conspicuous  gallantry  at  the 
I-a'.tlc  of  Wilson's  Creek.")  In  i86i-i&6j  he  performed  vai^ous 
military  duliciin  Missouri  In  April  1S63  he  took  corr  m m  l  n'  a 
division  in  the  Army  of  the  Ctimbcrland,  and  in  1864,  ;i»  tLin- 
rr.ander  of  the  Army  of  the  Oiiio,  he  took  part  in  the  Atlanta 
campaiRa  under  Major-General  W.  T.  Sherman.  In  One  her 
jS64  Schofidd  was  sent  to  Tennesw  to  join  Ma]  r  t  .  1  lal 
G.  U.  Thonna  in  «ppo«ng  General  J.  B.  Hood,  and  on  the  ^oib  of 
MovcDbor  be  fovgbt  «itb  GcMial  Hood  Ibe  datpcnta  and 
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indecUw  battle  of  Unddin.  Two  nccki  later  lie  took  put  Ja 
TbMBU^  oevnios  ^ctoiy  tt  Nadivflle.  For  bit  aemoc*  «t 

Franklin  fae  wu  awarded  the  rank  of  brifradicr-gcneral  (November 
1864)  and  the  brevet  rank  of  major  K'^  neral  (March  1865)  in  the 
regular  army.  BcinK  ordered  ta  ca-opcratc  with  Sherman  in 
North  Carolina,  Scholielil  moved  his  turps  by  rail  and  sea  to  Fort 
Fiihcr,  North  Carolina,  ih  seventeen  days,  od  upied  Wilmington 
on  the  3iad  of  Fcbnoary  1865,  fought  the  ariion  at  Kington  on 
the  8-ioth  of  March,  and  on  the  23ril  joined  Sherman  at  Golds- 
boro.  After  the  war  he  was  tent  on  a  special  diplomatic  mission 
to  France,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  French  tioop*  in  Mexico; 
lod  from  Jiwe  1868  to  Maich  iM9lieterv«dUMa«taiyof  war 
under  Piwddit  Aadmr  Jaluimif  •fter  tbe  ictiitaiciit  of  E.  M. 
Stmtoa  (fv.)'  FkMB  iS j4  to  itti  bo  wm  wpaiatciideat  of  the 
MiKtary  Acadeny  tt  W«it  PdlBt,  ond  (ran  tlSt  untO  Ui  ntln> 
mtni  in  iSgs  he  was  commanding  general  of  the  United  States 
arniy.  lie  bad  become  major-general  in  March  t86Q,  and  in 
February  1895  he  was  made  lieuttmnt  gencral.  He  died  at 
St  Aufuslioe,  Florida,  on  tfa«  4th  of  March  1906.  General 
Schofidd  pnUiibad  Ftrtjhtl*  Ytan  m  Hf  Amf  <N«v.Y«(fc, 
1897). 

SCHOLAB.  VSmUMBBSf.  Tbe  term  "Kholar,"  primarily 
Bcaaing  a  "learner,"  is  secondarily  applied  to  one  Who  has 
tbovDu^ly  learnt  all  that  "  the  school  "  can  teach  him,  one  who 
by  csriy  ttainii«  aad  ooaataat  aeU-cuUuic  ha*  attaiaed  «  oertain 
ttatiirity  in  predie  ood  ooomto  bnoiriedge.  Hcnca  tbe  tent 
**  scholsnhfp  "  la  tb«  mm  of  the  knowledge  or  method  of  a 
scholar.  SimilaTty  "  dasrical  scbolanhip  "  may  be  defined  as 
the  sum  of  the  intnta!  attainments  of  a  classical  scholar.  Scholar- 
ship is  sometime*  ideiAificJ  with  clajfjcal  Itjrnins  or  erudition; 
it  is  more  often  contrasted  with  it.  The  contra'i.t  is  thus  drawn 
by  Donaldson  in  his  Cltisncal  Schdankip  and  Classical  Lrcrning 
(1.^56),  and  hy  Mart  I'attison,  in  his  Zssjjy  on  Oxford  SSuJtfs 
(i8jj).  "  1  maintain,"  says  Donoltison,  "  that  not  ail  learned 
accomplished  Molars,  though  any  accom{rfisbcd 
'  may,  -if  he  chooses  to  devote  the  time  to  the  necessary 
Bconie  a  learned  man  "  (p.  149).  "  It  is  not  a  know- 
ledge," Wlttct  Uaik  Pattiwn, "  but  a  diKiiiliiie,  tba^  ia  icquited; 
aot  adcBco,  but  the  tdeatific  babb;  not  emdftloB,  but  achohr- 
ahip  "  (Essays,  1 4»s)- 

The  expression  "  a  scholarship  "  is  also  used  in  England  for 
a  money  payment  made  by  a  school,  college  or  university,  as  a 
pri^e  (cither  for  one  year  or  a  series  of  years)  to  the  succciSt'ul 
C»>mpetilors  at  an  examination  at  which  one  or  more  such  scholar- 
ships arc  to  be  awarded;  and  the  succe.vvfu!  candidate  is  called 
a  "acboJar,"  as  the  hoi  Icr  of  a  "  sthcilarshii)."  In  this  sense  the 
word  it  aloMSt  ^yaonymous  with  "  aa  cxhibilioa,"  but  the  latter 
b  ofuaOy  eonridHed  talerior  fai  mcfit  and  digBhy,  1(  not  in 
amount. 

On  the  eeneral  history  oF  cfaidml  idnlaflM^  mi  CLAMinj 
Crttk  and  LtUin. 

8CH0LASnCIS>.  the  name  usually  empbjwd  to  denote 

the  most  typical  prrMjucls  of  medieval  thought.  After  the 
ccDturies  of  intellectual  darkness  whith  followed  upon  the 
dosing  of  the  philowphkal  schools  in  Athens  (5J9),  an<i  the 
death  of  lioetius,  the  last  of  the  ancient  phili^s.iphcrs,  the  first 
symptoms  of  renewed  intellectual  activity  app  .ir  conicmp<or- 
aaeousiy  with  the  coiuolidatioa  oi  the  empire  of  the  West  in 
the  bands  of  Charlemagne.  He  endeavoured  to  attract  to  his 
ONirt  the  beet  acbolars  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  by  imperial 
deem  (787)  floamanded  the  establishment  of  adiMb  in  con- 
bciImi  vbb  cvciy  ahhor  in  his  realma.  Fetcr  of  Pisa  and 
Alcufn  of  Yoik  were  Ua  adviaen,  and  tinder  their  care  the  opposi- 
tion  long  supposed  to  exist  !«-tween  godliness  and  secular  learning 
speedily  disappeared.  Besides  the  celebrated  schcxil  of  the 
Palace,  where  Alcuin  had  among  his  hearers  the  members  of  the 
imperial  family  and  the  dignitaries  of  the  empire  as  well  as 
talent c<l  youths  o(  humhier  origin,  we  hear  of  the  episcopal  schools 
of  Lyons,  Orleans  and  St  Deiu<,  ibe  cloister  tchouU  ot  St  M.irttn 
of  Tours,  of  Fulda.  Corbie,  Fontenelte  and  many  others,  besides 
the  okkf  mooasteiica  of  St  Gall  and  Rckhenaa.  TbcK  tdwoh 
the  ccDtrcs  of  medieval 


and  from  them  the  name  Scholasticism  is  derived  (cf.  Sandys, 
Hist,  oj  Oaa.  SeM.,  L  4711  1906).  -They  were  deaigned  to 
communicate  instruction  in  the  seven  liberal  arts  which  con- 
stituted the  educational  curriculum  of  the  middle  ages  (sec 
Teiviuu).  The  name  dodcr  s'hrtatkui  was  applied  originally 
to  any  teacher  in  iuch  aa  citkiiastical  gymnasium,  but  gradually 
the  study  of  dialectic  or  lojtic  OVCf-liadowed  the  more  elementary 
discipUaes,  and  the  general  accepi^iitoQ  of  "  doctor  "  came 
to  be  one  who  occupied  himself  with  the  teaching  of  logic  The 
philosophy  of  the  later  Scholastics  is  more  extended  in  its  scope; 
but  to  the  end  ui  the  mcdiev{tl  period  philosophy  centres  b  tho 
discuaaioo  of  the  aanc  logical  jMoblema  which  bc|BB  to  agitate 
the  leacbca of  the 9th  and  leth  oentnriea. 

SdhotaotieimB  fai  the  wideat  sense  thus  extends  from  tbt 
Qth  to  the  end  of  the  14th  or  the  beginning  of  the  i  sth  century— 
from  Krigena  to  Occam  and  his  follow  ers.  The  belated 
Scholastics  who  lingered  be>ond  the  last  mentioned  Ctnp««- 
date  served  only  as  marks  for  the  oliloquy  heaped  SiS^ 
upon  the  sfhools  hy  the  men  of  the  new  lime. 
Erigena  is  really  of  the  spiritual  kindred  of  the  NeopJatonists 
and  Christian  mystics  rather  than  of  the  typical  Schobsiic 
doctors,  and,  in  (act,  the  activity  of  Scholasticism  is  mainly 
confined  within  the  limits  of  the  nth  and  the  14th  centuries, 
it  is  divisible  into  two  wen-^niritcd  periods — the  first  extend- 
ing tO  tbo  cad  of  the  leth  oentuiy  and  embndng  as  iu  cfaicf 
namea  ItooodHiMt  Anidm,  William  of  Champeauji  and  Abdard. 
while  the  Moood  extended  from  the  he^'r^nlng  oi  the  13th 
cit-ntury  tei  the  Renaissance  and  the  general  dlstnrtlon  of 
men's  thoughts  from  the  problems  and  methods  of  St  1..  il_i<t  i- 
cism.  In  this  second  period  the  names  of  ,\lbertui  .Mjjir.us, 
Thomas  .\(|uinasand  Duns  Scotus  rcii:esei,t  (in  the  1  jth  ccaury 
and  the  lirsl  years  of  the  I4th_  century)  the  culmiiialion  of 
Scholaitic  thought  ami  its  consolidation  into  system. 

i^rantl  says  tliat  there  is  no  such  thing  as  philosophy  in  the 
middle  ages;  there  are  only  logic  and  theology.  The  icmnrk 
overlooks  two  facta — firstly  that  the  main  objects  of 
theology  and  philoaophy  are  identical,  though  the  f)^^* 
method  of  tmatment  ia  difiertnt,  and  aeoondly  that 
bgiCBl  diaeuaaioD  eommonly  leads  up  to  neuphyakal  probknis, 
and  that  this  was  pre-eminently  the  case  with  the  logic  of  the 
Schoolmen.  But  the  saying  draws  attention  to  the  two  great  in- 
tluenccs  whi(  h  sh.-,pcd  medie\.i!  thought — the  tr.i  ^rion  of  ancient 
logic  and  the  system  of  Chrii-tiin  tliccilogy.  SihtLwucism  opens 
with  a  di-cussion  of  ccrt.iin  poiri;%  in  the  Aristotelian  logic;  it 
speedily  begins  to  apply  tis  logical  distinctions  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  church;  and  when  it  attains  its  full  statute  in  St  Thomas 
it  has,  with  the  exception  of  certain  mysteries,  rationalised  or 
Aristotelianized  the  whole  churchly  system.  Or  we  might  say 
with  equal  tnath  that  the  philosophy  of  Si  Thomas  is  Aristotle 
Chritttaabed.  Tbo  Sdioobnen  contemplate  the  universe  of 
nature  and  nan  not  with  th^  own  eyes  but  ta  the  glass  of 
Arbtotdka  foimulae.  Tbcfr  difef  wotks  are  la  the  ihape  of 
commentaries  upon  the  writings  of  "the  philosopher."'  Their 
problems  and  solutions  alike  spring  from  the  master's  dicta->- 
from  the  need  of  reconiiliog  th:  ,c  with  000  aOOtbCT  and  With 
the  t"onelusi<ins  of  C'hri-f  (.1,1  thcolnLjy. 

The  fact  th.it  the  ch:ir.iu-ls  of  thought  during  the  niihlle 
ago  were  determined  in  this  way  is  usually  expressed  by  saying 
that  reason  in  the  middle  age  b  subject  to  authority. 
It  has  not  the  free  play  which  characterizes  its  act  ivity  *y 
in  Grce<»andlatbephiloiOpby  of  modern  times.  Ita 
condusioaa  an  piedetcnnbied,  and  the  initiative 
of  the  fndividttai  tUaker  ia  ahaost  eoofined,  theteforr,  to 
formal  details  in  the  treatment  of  Ms  thesis.  To  the  church, 
reason  is  the  handmaid  of  faith  (anciila  fidei).  But  this  principle 
of  the  subordination  of  the  reason  wears  a  difTorent  .•ispcct  .nrrur  J- 
ing  to  the  century  and  writer  referred  to.    In  Scotus  Lrigcna, 
at  the  iKginning  of  the  Scholastic  era,  there  is  mo  iuch  subordina- 
tioii  conternplaied,  because  philosophy  and  theology  in  his  work 
are  in  implicit  unity.  "  Confidtur  indc  vcram  esse  philos^pt  !  jrri 
vetam  reHgioncm,  conversiniqtie  veran  religionem  esse  vcian 

■  The  eommga  dmknaifaa  of  Aristotle  la  tho  middle  agm. 
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phOoeophuun  "  (De  dt-Ani  prardeslinatimu.  Proem).  Rcison 
in  its  own  sircQgth  and  witli  i;s  own  uistrumenU  evolves  a  system 
of  the  uaivcne  which  couicido,  accordioc  to  Erigeaa,  with  the 
twrtitng  of  SofpCVM  For  Ei<|HW,  tkvefore,  the  ipeculative 
tMMci  &  the  saprem*  ubUer;  and  in  acnnlMiw  «^ 
the  ttttmaos  of  Scripture  tad  of  the  draich  have  not  infre- 
MMHtlgr  to  beioliiiected  to  an  allegodcal  or  nystieal  biMipvtU- 
tioa.  But  tliil  it  only  to  say  again  that  Erigena  fa  more  of 
a  Veopbtonis'.  than  a  Scholastic.  Hence  Cousin  suggcsttnl  in 
respect  of  tlii*  point  a  threefold  chronological  division— at  the 
outset  the  atiyjlute  subordination  of  philosophy  to  thcolog>', 
then  the  period  of  their  aUancc,  and  finally  the  b«?g5nning  of 
tht^ir  itparit  icm.  In  other  words,  wc  note  philosophy  gradually 
extending  its  daioia.  Dialectic  is,  to  begin  with,  a  merely 
secular  art,  and  only  by  degrees  are  its  terms  and  distinctions 
appiied  to  the  subject-matter  of  theology.  The  early  results 
4tf  tbe  VpBottion,  in  the  hands  of  Berengariua  and  RoMrellinus, 
did  net  iffwi  favomaUe  to  CbiiitiaA  ythwtwyi  ffftntt  tbe 
st  rength  «(th  wMdi  a  diainpioa  of  tbe  bSfh  TBut  Anadn  babtt 
cn  the  subor  lination  of  reason.  To  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  and 
mrir.y  other  rhur.  hmcn  the  application  of  dialectic  to  the  things 
of  faith  appears  .v;  (lan;:crous  ;ts  it  i.i  impious.  Later,  in  the 
Systrms  of  the  greixl  Srhoolmen.  the  rights  of  reason  arc  fully 
eslaLilishcd  and  acknowledged.  The  relation  of  re.ison  and  faith 
remains  external,  and  certain  doctrines — an  increasing  number 
as  times  goes  on— are  withdrawn  from  the  sphere  it  reason. 
But  vith  these  exceptions  the  two  march  side  by  side;  they 
CTtnWhh  bjr  different  means  the  same  results.  For  the  conflicts 
«ki^  accompaidBd  -the  fint  intmuon  «f  phaoeophy  into  the 
tbebtogica]  doniain  more  pRrfound  and  cautfona  thinken  with 
B  far  ampler  apparatus  of  knowledge  had  substituted  a  harmony. 
"  The  constant  effort  of  Scholasticism  to  be  at  once  philosophy 
and  theology"'  seemed  at  Id'A  satiifzctorily  realiicd.  Hut 
the  further  progre?.*  of  Scholistic  thoujiht  consi.sled  in  a  with- 
drawal of  doctrine  after  d;>clrir!e  from  the  ]>os.sibilily  of  rational 
proof  and  tbc'r  rc!ce;.~'.tion  to  the  sphere  oi  faith.  Indeed,  no 
sooner  was  the  harmony  apparently  established  by  Aquinas 
k  Duns  Scot  us  began  this  negative  criticism,  which  is  carried 
farther  by  WiHiam  of  Occam.  But  this  is  equivalent 
to  •  confcMion  that  Srtinlaetiriiin  Ind  filled  in  ita  taalL,  which 
waatontiooaliaetbedocti&Maof  tlttcbuKli.  The  Arirtotdian 
form  refused  to  fit  a  matter  for  which  it  was  never  intended; 
the  matter  of  Christian  theology  refused  to  be  forced  into  an 
alien  form.  The  end  of  the  periofl  was  ihuM  lirouRhi  about 
by  the  internsi!  6et?.y  of  its  method  and  principles  quite  as  much 
a.i  hy  the  variety  of  external  c.'.uacSWfaiAcOllttlibUledtO  tfUlfcr 
men's  interests  to  ot  her  sulvjccts. 

But,  although  tbe  relation  of  reason  to  an  external  authority 
thtis  constitutes  the  badge  of  medieval  tluni^t,  it  wonid  be 
ffff^f,ff.  unjust  to  look  upon  Sclwlastictiin  aa  phUowpfafcaOy 
amm  art  IwRaatMdtotpeakaaff  reaaoa,Bft«r«nbiUfiiepnim 
■*aw  ofatheniaiid  yean,  Tesnmediu  lights  at  t^Reniyb* 
trttt/r^  sance.  Such  language  was  rxruwble  in  the  men  of 
the  Renaissance,  fighting  the  b.ntle  of  chssic  form  and 
be.iuty  and  cf  the  tnanysi:iet!nrss  of  life  agiinst  the  bar- 
barous trrminolngy  a:iil  the  monastic  iilcals  of  the  schoc>ls,  or 
in  the  protr.gfir.i-its  of  mo^lcrn  -S'-'i  nrc.  The  liew  is  never  just  to 
the  old.  In  the  scfaook  and  uiiivemtics  of  the  middle  the 
intellect  of  the  acmi-barbarous  European  peoples  tad  been 
tnined  for  tbe  worii  of  the  modem  workl  BtU  m  any  fo 
fostber  and  say  that.  In  spite  of  thdr  iwidat  acc^tanoo  of 
aathoilcj^  tlie  Sfh^hstics  an  not  the  intafloniltta  <C  waien; 
OB  the  eontrary  t  he>  tight  iu  battln.  The  attempt  to  cetahlfdi 

(y  crc-urr.it:!  the  atitl'.orily  of  faith  Is  in  reality  th?  unconscious 
tit.ibhs)i,Tier,t  01  liie  authority  of  reason  Reason,  if  admitted 
at  all.  niuit  ultimately  claim  the  whole  m.ip..  Anselm's  motto, 
Crfh  lit  inUHimm,  marks  well  the  distance  that  has  been 
tr;:\  erscd  -ir.ce  Tcrtuihan's  Crtdo  quia  absurdum  til.  The  claim 
of  reason  has  been  recognized  to  manipulate  the  data  of  faith, 
at  fiat  blindly  and  immediately  received,  and  to  weld  them  into 
s  qntcm  audi  aa  wiU  satisfy  its  own  needs.  Scholasticiui  that 
*  Milinan's  lelie  CkralMailiy,  Ix.  loi. 


h.as  outlived  its  day  may  he  justly  itler.tificd  with  obscurantism, 
but  not  so  the  syklc.-ns  of  those  who,  by  their  intellectual  force 
alone,  once  held  all  the  minds  of  Europe  in  subjection.  Tbe 
scholastic  systems  are  liot  the  free  products  of  speculation; 
in  the  main  tli^  are  lummM  tkeohfht,  or  they  are  modified 
versions  of  AlfatatlSh  But  each  system  is  a  fresh  recognition 
of  the  liihia  «l  Manan,  and  ScholastkinD  aa  a  whole  may  be 
regarded  aa  tbe  bhtecy  of  tbe  gfowtb  and  fndnal  fiwanflpo* 
lion  of  reason  which  was  completed  ts  tbo  BMIveUMBta  of  tbo 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation. 

In  speaking  of  the  origin  of  Scholasticism — name  and  thing- 
it  has  been  already  noted  that  medieval  speculation  talces  its 
rise  in  certain  logical  problems.  To  be  more  precise, 
it  is  the  nature  of  "  universals  "  which  forms  the  - 
central  theme  of  Scholastic  debate  (see  NoitiNAuau, 
Rxausm).  This  is  tbe  case  almost  exclusively  during  the 
fint  perfadj  and  OB^r  to  a  le^  txXtaX.  during  the  second,  where 
it  wappaaw  in  a  somewhat  diflocnt  fonn  as  tbe  difficulty 
caneeninf  the  principle  of  individnatioii.  The  contioveiay 
was  between  No.niiialists  and  Realists;  and,  exdusively  lo^cal 
as  the  point  may  at  first  sight  seem  to  be,  adherence  to  one  side 
or  the  other  is  an  accurate  indication  of  philosophic  tendency. 
The  two  opposing  theories  express  at  bottom,  in  the  phraseology 
ot  their  own  time,  the  radical  divergence  of  pantheism  and 
iitdividuahsra — the  two  extremes  between  which  philosophy 
seems  pendulum- wise  to  oscillate,  and  which  may  be  said  still 
to  await  their  perfect  reconciliation.  First,  however,  we  roust 
examine  the  form  which  this  question  assumed  to  the  first 
medieval  tUnto^  and  fbe  sooice  from  wbicb  Ibqr  derivH  it. 
A  single  sestenoeu  Potpbyiy's  /ssfsf*  or  latiodne* 
tion "  to  the  CaUtfria  of  Aristotle  furnished  the  ^£JJ^<« 
text  of  the  discussion.  Tbe  treatise  of  Porphyry  deals 
with  the  notions  of  genus,  species,  difference,  property  and 
accident  (see  PREmcABlits);  and  he  mentions,  but  declines 
to  disctiss,  the  various  theories  that  have  been  held  as  to  the 
ontological  import  of  genera  and  species.  In  the  Latin  trandatioB 
of  Boetius,  in  which  alooe  tbo  /<MM*  «M  tbaa  h»nni»  tbe 
sentence  runs  as  follows.*— 

"  Mox  de  i^eribuset  Spedebus  iltud  quidem  live  fubststant,  five 
in  solis  nudis  intellectibu*  posits  sint,  tive  subnstentia  oorporalia 
sint  an  incorporalia,  et  utrum  separata  a  Knsibilibus  an  in  sensi- 
bilibus  positt  et  circa  haec  consistemia,  diceic  rccusabo:  altiwimuia 
uiim  neBotinni  tstbuiutnodl  et  enajeiis  (fftaa  lai^ttlrftlDfliB." 

This  passage  indicates  three  possible  positions  with  regard  to 
universals.  It  may  be  held  that  they  «iist  merely  as  conceptions 
in  our  minds;  this  is  Nomir^lism  or  Conceptualism  {q.t.).  It 
may  be  hcid  that  they  have  a  substantial  existence  of  their 
own,  independent  of  their  existence  in  our  thoughts.  This  is 
Realism,  which  may  be  of  two  varieties,  according  .as  the  sub- 
stantially existent  notvetsab  arc  supp^^sed  to  csi&i  apart  ftoB 
the  scasibk  pfaenDinena  or  on^  in  and  with  the  objecu  of  sense 
aa  their  oience.  The  firtt  fen  ef  RcaUsm  eonovondf  to  Ibe 
Platonic  theory  of  the  transcendence  of  the  ideas;  the  second 
reproduce*  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  essence  as  Inseparable 
from  the  individual  thing.  But,  though  he  implies  an  ample 
previous  treatment  cf  the  questions  by  philosophers,  I'otphyry 
gives  no  references  to  the  different  systems  of  which  such  dis- 
tinctions are  the  outcome,  nor  does  he  give  any  hint  of  his  own 
opinion  on  the  subject,  definite  enough  though  that  was.  He 
sfanpiy  sets  tlie  discussion  aside  as  too  difficult  for  a  preliminary 
dbooniaei  and  not  strictly  relevant  tg  a  purely  logical  inqniiy. 
Potphwiy,  the  Neopiatoniat,  the  disdple  of  HotiniiSt  was 
an  aidbwwB  personace  to  these  early  stodenu  of  the  inftge. 
The.  pT5saftc  possessed  for  them  a  mysterious  charm,  laifely 
due  to  its  isolation  and  to  their  ignorance  of  the  historic  specula- 
tions which  suggested  it.  And  accordingly  it  gave  rise  to  the 
three  great  doctrines  which  diviiled  the  medieval  schools: 
Realism  of  the  Platonic  type,  cmbodicij  in  the  formuJa  unhfrsalta 
antt  rem;  Realism  of  the  Aristotelian  type,  univtrsalia  in  re; 
and  Nominalism,  including  Conceptualism,  expressed  by  the 
phrase  am««rrefiii  fosi  ma,  and  also  claiming  to  be  based  upon 
the  Biripatetic  docttine. 
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To  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  firvt  itaceof  Scholutic  dixruMion 
it  a  •'i.qiii-iiie  above  all  thin^-s  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  appliances 
_  .  then  at  the  diipusal  of  the  writer*.  What  wa*  the  extent 
thm*^MHr  °*  '""'*1«'b«  o'  ancient  philosophy?  To  begin  with. 
K^J^  *fe  know  that  till  the  13th  century  the  middle  age  wa» 
i^iiirint  of  Greek,  ani)  f" )««r»ic»i  no  philoaophkal  works  in 
ta^lttj,,  ill'  -r*  'ritk  ori»;in,ili  bccClassics).  In  translations  they  had 
only  th<-  Cilfforui  ar»ii  (he  De  intrrprttattont  of  Arirtotic 
in  the  ver^lijiis  uf  H.i  tiiis.  the  Timaeut  of  Plato  in  the  version  of 
Chalcidius,  and  iloctius's  translation  of  PcMphyiy's  Itago^,  Some 
general  infoimation  u  to  the  Platonic  doctrif  (chM^  «  •  Nm>> 
platonic  garb)  was  obtainable  from  the  aNnmeiitiiy  inui  wUch 
rh.ilri<iiu«  r6(h  orntury)  accompaoied  his  translation,  nOMldie  «NMk 
of  Apuli-i'jf  jni]  century)  Dt  dogmaU  Piatenis.  and  fMHlCCtly  fmh 
thi'  commentary  of  Mafrobius  (C,  400)  on  the  Somnium  SdtHtmis  of 
Citorii.  and  (rom  ihc  writings ol  St  AuKii-linf.   ,Vi  auk  to  the  study 


o(  toeic,  the  docton  of  this  period,  beside  the  commentaries  and 
traMMwef  Bo*tijia{f.».),  possessed  two  tracuattributed  to  St  Augus- 
tiatw  tte  int  wSich,  Prindpia  Hakttieae.  i«  probably  hi*,  but 
ii  nwnlir  niaaMleal  in  it*  Janott-  The  other  tract,  known  as 
Cbtt^Oftef  MHM,  and  takni  at  mt  for  a  tran«tation  of  Aristotle's 
treatise,  is  really  a  rapid  summary  of  it,  and  certainly  doe»  not 
N  l  ing  to  Augu«tinp.  To  this  list  must  be  addid:  I  1)  thp  Sc'.yrnon 
of  Martianus  Cajx-lla  (?.r.),  the  greater  part  of  whiih  i?  a  tnaiu<- 
Ofl  Ihc  seven  liberal  arts,  the  fourth  book  dralinK  «ith  lov-ic  ;  17) 
the  D*'  artibus  ac  discibtinis  hbtralium  litrrarum  of  Cas»iodorus 
(}•»•):  (})  the  Origints  ol  Isidore  of  Seville  (ofc.  636),  which  « 


more  than  a  reproduction  of  (2).  The  above  constitutes  tko 
■Mtcrial  whkh  the  earlier  ouddle  age  had  at  iu  diapoML 

Tbe  gnudly  conceived  ^em  of  Erigeu  (lee  Eucena 
nd  MvsnasH)  aundi  Iqr  ludf  in  the  fib  oMagf  lOw  die 
product  of  «iiot]Mr  age.  Jolm  tbe  Scot  wu  ttill 
acquainted  with  Greek,  seeing  that  he  translated 
tbe  work  of  the  pscudo-Dionysius;  and  his  spcculiiivc  gcaius 
achieved  the  fusion  of  Christian  doctrine  and  Xroplatonic 
thought  in  a  system  of  quite  remarkable  ^1et4^Aysicai  complcte- 
nesj.   Il  l!i1>'  complete  and  independent  qratetn  between 

the  decline  of  ancient  thought  and  the  s>'Stao  of  Aquinas  in 
tbe  ijlh  centiuy,  if  indeed  wc  OO^t  not  to  go  furtlier,  to  modem 
Umca,  to  find  a  parallel.  Erigena  pronounces  no  expreu  opinion 
the  question  which  was  even  tben  beginning  to  occupy 
1*1  minds;  but  bi»  Ptttooioo-CbiiitiaB  tbcoiy  of  Ibe  Ettnial 
Woid  M  coBtafadng  to  maudf  tbe  mmpleia  «if  cmted  things 
b  equiwlent  to  the  assertion  of  univendia  mU  ms.  Hit  whole 
eytten,  Indeed,  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  the  divine  as  the 
exclusively  real,  of  which  the  world  of  individual  txiitcnce  is 
but  the  theophany;  Ihc  rjicrial  and  the  individual  arc  ir:-.rr..ijit.nt, 
therefore,  in  tbe  general.  And  hence  at  ;i  mL:jh  htcr  d.^ic  (in 
the  beginning  of  the  13th  century)  his  name  was  invoked  to 
cover  the  pantheistic  heresies  of  AnuJiich  of  Bena. 

Erigena  docs  not  separate  his  Platonic  theory  of  pre-exi-itent 
exemplar*  from  the  AriMotclian  doctrine  of  the  univcr^^il  as  ir.  the 
individuals.  As  Ueberweg  points  out,  his  theory  is  ij;li<  r  a  tcvuU 
td  the  transference  of  the  Aristotelian  conccpU'  n  ni  substance  to 
the  Platonic  Idea,  and  of  an  identification  of  the  relation  of  accidents 
to  the  aubaunce  in  which  they  inhcte  with,  that  of  tbe  individuals 
to  the  Idea  of  which,  in  tbe  Platonic  doctrine,  they  are  copica  {HitL 
ef  Pkihtephy,  i.  ^b^\.  Eng.  trans.).  Hence  it  may  be  said  that  the 
universala  arc  in  the  individu.iU,  constituting  their  eMential  reality 
(and  it  is  an  cxf^rr-i*  fwrt  of  I'-riscn-a's  fystem  that  the  created  but 
cru'.ive  Word,  ti.i'  ».rii;-.d  division  of  Nature,  &hould  pa.s«  into  the 
third  stage  of  created  ami  non-creating  things) :  or  ratner,  perhaps, 
^  ought  to  mjf  that  the  individuals  exist  in  the  bo«om  of  their 
naiwmaL  _At  all  events,  while  Erigena's  Realism  is  pronouoced, 
the  Platonic  and  Ari-totclian  forms  of  the  doctrine  are  not  dis- 
tingttished  in  his  »n:int;i.  PrantI  ha»  prcfc»<«J  to  find  the  head- 
ttream  of  Nomin-iliMTi  also  in  Scotus  Lrisena;  hut  beyond  the  fact 
that  he  di>cu>-*-4  at  considerable  lenjth  tlic  ojtr^ories  of  tliouj;hl 
and  their  mutual  rel.nion'.,  occasional. y  u-ir^  the  term  r-res  to 
express  his  meaning.  Prantl  ap(n  ir»  tn  .i.ldiirc  no  n  i^  ri^  (  t  :i  i 
aswrtiofl  which  directly  contradicts  Erigena's  most  fundamental 
doctriaea.  Moreover,  Eijpena  again  and  awiodedawathatdialactic 
baa  to  do  with  the  stadia  of  a  real  or  wvine  daarifGatiM:  **  In- 
trtlicitur  quod  ars  ilia,  quae  dividit  genera  in  spedea  Ct  i^ies  in 
genera  re^olvit,  (luadtaXtcTw^didtur.  non  ab httfttaids machinaiioni- 
buH  sic  f.K  ta,  vti  in  natura rerum  ab auctore  omniam  artium.  quae 

verac  ane!>  >unt.  OOOdita  Ot  •  fiMtibBB  laWMO"  (fit  dmUMHt 

nalurjf,  iv,  4), 

The  inirnidiatc  influence  of  EnRcna's  system  lanr.ot  have 
been  great,  and  his  works  5ccm  soon  to  have  dropin-d  out  of 
notice  in  the  centuries  that  followed.  The  real  germs  of  Realism 
ud  NoDiioaliim  an  to  be  found  in  the  Qtb  century,  in  scattered 
I  tad  gloiaet  itpoa  tba  alateiMati  of  Porphyiy  m4 


Boetius.  Boetius  in  rommniling  upon  Porphyry  had  alreadjr 
started  the  discussion  •»  to  tbe  aatWC  flf  ttaivcrials.  He  i» 
definitely  aati-Plalomc,  and  Ua  language  aometimrs 
take*  even  a  nomfaialii»tr  t«ae,  at  wbeii  he  declares  ^^"•^•"v 
th.-it  the  species  is  notUog  BKWB  tbtB  a  tboogbt  or  jMkak 
conception  gathered  from  the  mbataatial  aimRaiity  ' 
of  a  number  of  diisamilar  faldivfdltala.  The  expression  "  sub- 
5t.in;i,-\l  siinil.irity  "  is  still,  however,  safiicicntly  vague  to  cover 
.1  n.iilii'udt'  of  views.  He  concludes  that  the  genera  and  species 
ixint  :i5  univcrsals  only  in  thought;  but,  inasmuch  a*  tficy 
,ire  II  iltctcd  from  singulars  on  account  of  a  rr  il  rcM Tf.t.'.,irice, 
they  have  a  certain  existence  independently  of  the  mind,  but 
not  an  existence  disjoinetl  from  tbe  singulars  of  aenae.  "SoIh 
sislunt  ergo  circa  sensibilia,  intclliguntur  autem  pmetcr  coipoea.'* 
Or,  according  to  tbe  phrase  which  recurs  to  often  doling  tbe 
middia  agca,  "nniveiaale  intelUgitiir.  angnkm  icotHtir.'* 
Boedoi  cada  by  dedbdng  to  adjudicate  between  Pkto  and 
.Aristotle,  remarking  in  a  scmi-apologetic  style  that,  if  be  has 
expounded  Aristotle's  opinion  by  prefcrrncc,  his  course  is 
justified  by  the  fact  that  he  is  commenting  upon  an  introil  :  t  i  »n 
to  .Aristotle.  And.  indeed,  his  discussion  cannot  claim  to  be 
more  than  sctni-popular  in  character.  The  point  in  dispute 
h.os  not  in  his  hands  the  ail-absorbing  importance  il  after'Aards 
attained,  and  the  keeiwesa  of  later  distiitctions  is  as  yet  unknown. 
In  this  way,  however,  though  the  distinctions  drawn  may  still 
be  cotnpumtivdy  vague,  there  existed  in  the  schools  a  Peripatetic 
tradiiioo  lo  aet  over  againu  the  Neoplatonic  inflyenre  of  Join 
the  Sent,  and  aaMmgrt  tbe  eariieat  raaaiaa  of  ScbebatSc 
t  hou^t  we  find  this  tradition  aaaerting  itself  somewhat  vigorously. 
There  were  Nominalists  before  RoaceUinus  among  these  early 
tliinl.cTS. 

.Alcuin  {  js.)  docs  nothing  more  in  his  Dialectic  than  abridge 
liootius  and  the  other  commentators,  iiut  in  the  school  af 
i'ulda,  presided  over  by  hi*  pupil  Hrabanus  M.^urus 
(776-S.,6),  there  are  lo  be  found  some  fresh  contribu- 
tions to  the  discussion.  The  collcctctl  works  of 
Hra.bxnus  himself  contain  nothing  new,  but  in  some  gio 
Aristotle  and  Porphyry,  first  eihttmed  by  Couiin,  then  art 
several  noteworthy  eipniMfoHa  of  optaion  la  a  MMdadtatic 
senaa^  Ibt  aattaor  iuMpftta  Boatbis'a  nwaning  to  be  **  f|Md 
caden  ica  IndlvUiiiinl  et  ipedea  ct  gentia  cati  ct  non  eaie  uuvcr* 
salia  individuls  quasi  quotldam  divcrsum."  He  also  cites, 
apparently  with  approval,  the  v-icw  of  those  who  held  Porphyry's 
treatise  lo  be  not  de  quinque  rebus,  but  </<■  qmnque  rocthui.  A 
genus,  they  said,  is  essentially  something  which  is  predicated  of 
a  subject;  but  a  thing  cannot  be  a  prciiiiatc  (ffj  cBtni  non 
pri(dicaiur).  These  glosses,  it  should  be  added,  however,  have 
been  attributed  by  PrantI  and  Kaulich,  on  the  ground  of  diver- 
gence from  doctrines  contained  in  the  published  works  of 
Hrabanus,  to  some  disciple  of  his  rather  than  to  Hrabaooa 
himaeU.  FuUa  had  becoine  through  tbe  teaching  of  the  latter 
an  intellectiial  centre.  Eric  or  Hcfrkus,  who  stodsd  Ifcefc 
under  Haimon,  the  successor  of  Hrabanus,  and  aflcf^ 
wards  taught  at  Auxerre,  wrote  glosses  on  the  margin 
of  his  copy  of  the  pseudo-Augustinian  CaUforiae,  which  have 
been  publishetl  by  Cousin  and  Ilaur^au.  He  there  says  in  words 
which  recall  the  l.mcuagc  of  IaxVc  (Ei^jy,  iii.  3)  that  because 
proper  names  arc  innumerable,  and  no  intellect  or  memory 
would  suffice  for  tbe  knowblg  of  them,  they  are  all  as  it  were 
comprehended  in  the  spedek  Taken  strictly  his  words  state 
the  position  of  extreme  Noadnalion;  but  even  if  we  were  not 
forfaiddca  to  do  ao  by  other  pataagea,  in  which  the  doctrine 
of  moderate  ScaBam  b  adopted  (under  cover  ef  tbe  current 
distinction  between  the  singular  as  felt  and  the  pure  universal 
as  understood),  it  would  still  be  unfair  to  press  any  passage 
in  the  writings  of  this  p<  ri<.  1.  As  Cousin  says,  "  Realism  and 
Nominalism  were  undoubtedly  there  in  gem,  but  their  true 
priiKiples  with  their  neces&ar>'  con^  ,ik  ncci  n.  niaiiicd  profoundly 
unknowni  their  connexion  with  all  the  great  questions  of  religion 
and  politics  Wit  BOt  even  suspected.  The  two  s>'stcms  were 
nothbig  man  aa  yet  than  two  diSctcnt  waya  of  interpreting 
a  pfarue  of  Poiplgny,  and  th^  leaaained  unnoticed  in  tba 
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obsoirity  of  the  schools.  ...  It  was  the  nth  century  which 
gsve  Nominalum  to  the  world."' 

Remigius  of  Auxerrc,  pupil  of  Eric,  bcramc  the  most  cdcbnted 
ar  of  d:.ilectic  in  the  Parisian  schools  of  the  lOth  centujy. 
A»  he  reverted  to  Realism,  his  influence,  fint  at 
I  and  then  in  Paris,  was  doubtless  Instrtimental 
In  biUii^iif  nboot  tSc  floMfil  acceptann  of  tlMt  dflftrinf  tUl 
the  advent  «f  ResceUntif  as  a  powerfid  distuiMnf  tnftience. 
"  There  is  or.c  genus  more  general  than  the  rest,"  wys  Rem! 
(J.  B.  Hauriau,  Ifisloirc  de  la  phitosophie  scotastique,  i.  146), 
'•  btyond  which  the  intellect  cannot  ris^,  called  by  the  Greeks 
oiala.hy  the  \M'\tis  essentia.  The  cSM-tKC,  indeed,  comprehends 
all  njturc^.  and  c\  tr\-.hit.g  that  exists  is  a  portion  tf  U.i-.  lo,-vihi-, 
by  partinpaiion  in  which  everything  that  is  hath  its  existence." 
And  similarly  with  the  intermediate  genera.  "  HoBW  est 
multorum  hominum  subsianiialls  unilas."  Rcmigius  is  thus 
•  KcaBst,  not  so  much  in  the  sense  of  Plato  as  in  the  spirit  of 
Punmidea,  and  Hauttau  aftplica  to  this  lonn  of  Rcalisni 
Bayle^  dcscftptbnof  RcaBsm  In  geoeml  as  '*le  ^noaliiiie 
Don  divdoppC"  The  loth  century  as  a  whole  b  especially 
marked  out  as  a  dark  age  being  partly  filled  with  dvfl  troubles 
and  partly  char:ittcri2rd  !,y  a  re;ic'.ion  of  faith  .-.giLinnt  rcay)n. 
In  the  mon.is:ery  of  St  C»j11  there  was  considcraljlc  logical 
acthrby,  but  noiliing  of  philosophical  interest  b  recorded.  The 
chief  name  of  the  century  is  that  of  Gerbcrt  (died 
as  Pope  Sih-csttr  U  \:\  \oz  ,).  Hi^  (realise  Deralhndi 
et  ralione  uti  is  more  interesting  as  a  dispby  of  the  logical 
•oquircmcnts  df  the  age  than  as  possessing  any  direct  philo- 
sophical bearing.  The  schod  o{  Chartns,  founded  in  990  by 

  Fulbert,  one  of  Gerbeit^  ptvO*!  *as  dlitfngvJdicd 

for  nearly  two  ccBtoHes  not  io  mnch  fat  ftt  dialectkt 
and  philosophy  as  for  its  binmuuctie  adture.  The 
account  which  John  of  Salbbuiy  ^ves  of  it  in  the  fint  half  of 
the  1 2th  century,  under  the  presidency  of  Theodoric  and  Bernard, 
aflords  a  very  pleasant  gUmpse  into  the  history  of  the  rniMlo 
ages.  Since  then,  says  their  regretful  pupil,  "  less  time  and  Icsi 
care  have  been  bestowed  on  grammar,  and  persons  who  profess 
all  arts,  liberal  and  mechanical,  arc  ignorant  of  llie  primary- 
art,  without  which  a  man  proceeds  in  vain  to  the  rest.  For 
albeit  the  other  studies  assist  literature,  yet  this  has  the  solo 
privilege  of  m.iking  one  lettered."' 
Hitherto,  if  dialectical  atndica  had  been  aoaeUaws  viewed 
by  the  stricter  dundtagBei^  ft  «■»  net  becauee  hcic 
had  dared  to  stretch  Mk  Its  Inads  tnerards  the 
lar  lokof  God,b«tdnplyootheenoiidortheo1dopposi- 
tlon  between  the  church  and  the  world.  But  now 
bolder  spirits  arose  \vho  did  not  shrink  from  applying 
the  distinctions  of  their  hum.-vn  wisfiom  to  the  mysteries 
of  theology.  It  was  the  cxeitcmcnl  c.iuscd  by  their  attempt, 
and  the  hctenviox  conclusions  which  were  its  first  result,  it.ai 
lifted  these  Scholastic  disputations  into  the  central  position 
which  the>'  henceforth  occupied  in  the  life  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  next  centuries  show  that  ptTwBar  combination  of  logic 
ai  d  theology  which  is  the  mark  of  Sdnoliistldinii  oppdaliy 
in  the  period  before  tlw  13th  oeatoiy. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  attacks  em  made  bgr  Bevengarius 
cf  TouiB  (999-t<^)  upon  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation; 

be  denied  thie  possibility  of  a  change  of  substance 
in  the  bread  and  wnnc  without  some  corresponding 
change  in  the  accidents.  M  dc  Ri'miisat  char.ictcri/cs 
his  view  on  the  Eucharist  asa  specific  appl..  at;  m  of  Xomin.ilism. 
-More  intimately  connected  with  the  progress  of  philosophical 
t.hcu:;hi  was  the  tritheistic  view  of  the  Trinity  propounded 
by  Rosccllinus  as  one  of  the  results  of  his  Nomlnalistic  theory 
of  knowing  and  being.  The  sharpness  and  onesidcdncss 
with  which  he  formulated  his  position  were  tlw  im- 
mediate occasion  of  the  CDntenpocaoeoas  ctyMeDiza- 
lien  of  Realism  In  the  theories  of  Anselm  and  William  of 
Champcaox.  Henceforth  diacuasion  is  carried  on  with  a  full 

•  \'ictor  Cousin,  0«irraj;fi  inrdilt  d'Ah'lard,  Ir.trcxl.  p.  Ixxxv. 

*  iittaU>tu»i,  i.  37.  quoted  in  Poole's  JUuttraHoiu  UiditKl 


consciousness  of  the  differences  involved  and  the  Lssues  at 
slake,  and,  thanks  to  the  heretical  conclusion  disclosed  by 
KoscclUnus,  Realism  became  established  for  several  centuries 
as  the  orthodox  philosophical  creed.  Roscellinus  (d.  c.  11 3$) 
waa  looked  upon  by  later  times  as  the  origbator  of  the  tmUiOim 
ttam,  that  ia  to  say,  of  NominaliBn  proper.  From  the  acanty 
and  iO-natuied  notices  «f  his  epponenls  (Aaidm  and  Abelatd), 
we  gather  that  be  rufnscd  to  recognise  tne  rnlity  of  anything 
but  the  Individual;  be  litatcd  "the  um*vcr<>al  sul>i.^n<(," 
says  Anselm,  as  no  more  than  "  flatum  vods,"  a  vi  rbal  breatliing 
or  sound;  and  in  a  similar  strain  he  dcnicfl  any  reality  to  the 
parts  of  which  a  whole,  such  as  a  house,  is  commonly  said  to 
Lc  coiiifioscd.  The  parts  in  the  one  case,  the  general  name  or 
common  attributes  in  the  other,  are  otdy,  he  seems  to  have 
argued,  so  many  subjective  points  of  view  from  which  wc  choose 
to  regard  thai  which  in  its  own  essence  is  one  and  indivisible, 
existing  in  its  own  right  apart  from  any  connexion  with  other 
individuals.  Thia  pure  Individualiiai,  oensisteat^  intcipreted, 
involves  the  deeiu  ef  el  nal  sdatfen  nbatseevcr;  for  things 
are  related  and  claasilicd  hgrnieaasaf  tbdrgenoal  characteristics. 
Accordingly,  if  these  gcneni  characteristics  do  not  possess  reality, 
things  arc  reduced  to  a  numlwr  cf  Charactcrlch.v  ir-  !  r.  utu.illy 
indilTercnt  points.  It  is  possfUe,  as  Il.'.urinu  m  aiitaiim,  that 
Roscellinus  meant  no  more  than  to  refute  the  cMrcme  Realiim 
which  asserts  the  substantial  and,  alx)vc  all,  the  inde[H;ndent 
existence  of  the  universal*.  Some  of  the  expressions  used  by 
Anselm  in  controverting  his  position  favour  this  idea.  He 
upbraids  Roscellinus,  for  example,  because  be  was  unable  to 
conceive  whiteness  apart  from  its  existence  in  something  white. 
Bui  this  is  precisely  an  instance  of  the  h>-postatization  of  abstiac- 
tions  in  enosing  which  the  chief  Strength  and  value  of  Nominal- 
iim  He.  Comin  Is  oorrect  In  pointing  out,  from  the  ReaBstic' 
point  of  view,  that  h  Is  one  thing  to  deny  the  hypostatization 
of  an  accident  like  cdour  or  wbdom,  and  another  thing  to 
deny  the  fourida'ion  in  reality  of  those  "  trin-  and  legitimate 
uju\xr'j,a!s  "  uluth  we  understand  by  the  terms  genera  and 
species.  It  is  tiOt  to  be  supfKJsj'd  that  the  full  sropc  of  his 
doctrine  \va*  present  to  the  iniiid  of  KosC'. llinus;  but  Xoniinalisra 
would  liardly  liave  made  the  sensation  it  did  liad  its  a.s.serlions 
been  as  innocent  as  Haur£au  would  make  ihcm.  Like  most 
innovators,  Roscellinus  stated  his  position  in  hold  language, 
which  emphasized  his  oppoaitioa  to  accepted  doctrines;  and 
his  words,  if  not  his iotentbmSfinvohnd  tlie  extreme  Nominalism 
wMch,  by  maUng  universalitx  merely  aubjective,  pulverizes 
edstcnee  into  detached  portkulan.  And,  though  we  may 
acquit  RoeceOinus  of  consciously  propoundbig  n  theory  so 
■ubversive  of  all  knowledge,  his  criticism  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  proof  .■'.t  Kast  of  the  determination  with  whir!)  he  v. .is 
prepared  to  carry  oat  his  individualism.  If  wc  arc  not  prepared 
to  say  that  the  three  Persons  arc  one  thing — in  v.hi.  h  rase  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  must  have  been  incarnate  along 
with  the  Son— then,  did  laOfB  psndt,  be  My^  IN  Ott^  to 
speak  of  three  Gods. 

This  theolo^ir.il  deduction  from  his  doctrine  drew  upon  Roscellinus 
the  polemic  o(  his  most  celebrated  opponent,  Anselm  of  Canterbury 
(1031 -1  IO"}).  Ko«cellinusappearsat  first  to  have  ima(;ined  . 
tlul  hii  tritheistic  thc-ory  had  the  sonction  ot  Lanfranc 
and  An'.clm,  ar.d  the  latter  was  led  in  consequence  to  compose  his 
treatise  /V  f>Jc  Tr<r,ili}tii.    Frtim  this  may  f>c  y.itbcred  lus  view* 
on  the  nat  irc  of  iinivi  r-.i's.    "  How  shall  he  who  has  not  arri\<  il  at 
understanding  how  several  men  are  in  species  on:  man  comprehend 
bow  in  that  moat  mystoioua  mtuieweenl  persons. each oi  which  ia 
perfect  God,  are  one  God?  **  The  mamier  in  which  humanity  enits 
m  the  individual  waa  soon  to  be  the  subject  of  keen  discussion,  and 
to  bring  to  light  diverging  viewa  within  the  Realistic  ciimp:  but  St 
Anwim  docs  not  co  into  detail  on  this  point,  and  seems  to  imply  that 
it  is  not  surroun  le.l  I iv  ^[x-ciai  difficulties.   In  truth,  his  KealiMTi  w.is 
of  a  somewhat  unerlti.  il  tvf>o.   It  wa»  simply  accepted  by  him  in  a 
broad  way  as  the  orili  i't  iv  philowphic  doctrine,  and  the  doctnne 
which.  *»  a  sagaciou'*  churchman,  he  perceivc<l  to  be  m<»t  in  harmony 
with  Christian  thcolouy.   Anwlm's  natural  element  was  theology, 
and  the  high  metaphysical  questions  which  are  as  it  were  the  obverse 
of  thcoIoRy.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  first  to  formulate  the  onto- 
logical  arKument  (in  his  Proslotion)  for  the  existence  of  God;  he  jom* 
hands  with  some  of  the  profoundest  names  in  modem  pfailosopnY- 
TbAnrnfmspcdaUvbcfeoKStha  motto  CM0iriMli»i|aM.  or.  aaU"* 
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othrf»'i*c  cxpre»!>ccl  in  the  si;h-titli'  of  his  Pri^i!rf-ion,  FiJei  quafrfnt 
tnU'.UiSum.  lit  I  ri'ltavourr- i  to  fjwe  .'  i>hiIo"'nV.|i  il  (Icmon^l  r.»tion 
no(  unly  ol  the  uxi»lciice  ol  Ood  but  also  ol  the  I  nnity  and  the  Incar- 
Mtion.  which  woe  pkccd  by  the  Ulcr  ScbotoMics  among  the 
**  mvtieriM."  The  Cnriitfllogicat  theory  of  Mtisfaction  expounded 
in  toe  Cur  Dtus  //mm  fell*  bcvond  (ho  sropc  of  the  prcwnt  article. 
But  the  PUtontcally  conceived  pri>"(  uf  ihc  l>oing  of  God  contained 
in  the  MonotogioH  thews  that  Ansi  Im's  iVx  trinc  of  the  ijnivrr4.ilsa» 
SUb*t<inros  in  things  (M»ifi'<Tj4iiM  in  tf  )  « js  clowly  cunnittcd  in  hi- 
mind  with  the  thoujiht  of  the  unnxrsalxa  ante  rem,  tnc  exemplars  of 
ptrfiTt  ({ooiJncss  and  truth  and  juatke.  by  pirticipttioa  in  imtich  all 
earthly  thing*  arc  jtidKc-d  to  poaaea  these  qualities.  In  this  way  he 
riica  like  PUlo  to  thi'  -..Iiiii^  T.oodncu,  Juiticc  and  Tnith.  and 
then  proceed*  in  Ncf>[ibtonic  I  r  hion  to  a  deduction  of  the  Trinity 
ail  involved  in  the  idea  of  the  divine  Word  (ace  ftutbcr  Aksblm)i 

Besides  its  connexion  with  the  s|XK:ulatioas  of  Amdm,  the 
doctlilW  of  Rosccllinus  was  also  of  decisive  influence  within 
the  schoob  in  cr>^talluing  tiic  opposite  opinion. 
William  of  Champcaux  (io;o-ii7i),  who  is  reputed 
Ihe  founder  of  a  definitely  formulated  Rc-tlism,  much 
as  RosccUinus  is  regarded  as  the  foundcrof  Nominalism, 
was  instructed  by  RoaceUiaus  himself  in  dialectic.  Unfortunately 
none  of  \VilUa.-n's  phfloMphical  works  have  survived,  and  wc 
depend  upon  ihe  Irtatwiwnts  «{  his  oppancot  Abclard,  in  the 
HtMttria  edaadutrnm  meanm%  and  tn  certain  aunwcripts 
discovered  by  Cousin.  From  these  aoiinet  It  appean  that 
he  profssed  successively  two  opinions  on  the  natttre  o(  the 
univcrsals,  h.i\iiis  f"'i*n  dislodged  from  his  first  position  by  the 
critictim  of  ALcIj.-.I,  liis  quondam  pupil.  There  is  no  obscurity 
about  Willi. mi's  iir:.t  position.  It  is  a  Realism  of  the  most 
uncompromising  type,  whi.h  by  its  reduction  of  individuals 
to  accidents  of  one  identical  svifist.incc  seems  to  iri.mble  on  the 
very  verge  of  Spinozism.  He  taught,  says  Abclard,  thai  the 
tame  thing  or  substance  was  present  in  its  entirety  and  essence 
in  each  individual,  and  that  individuals  differed  no  whit  in 
titeir  essence  but  only  in  the  variety  of  their  accidents.  Thus 
''Saoatitas"isnierelyanacGidaitof  thesubatanoe  "bunanitas," 
«r,  aa  U  is  put  by  the  author  «f  the  tieatiie  D»  fourihtt  tt 
tpetitbms,^  "  Man  is  a  species,  a  thing  essentially  one  (res  tma 
esstnlialiler),  which  receives  certain  forms  which  make  it  Socrates. 
This  ihinj;.  rLtnaininR  essentially  the  .same,  receives  ir  tin-  same 
way  other  forms  which  constitute  Plato  and  the  olhur  imiiviiiuali 
of  the  species  man;  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  forms 
which  mould  that  matter  into  the  individual  Socrates,  there  is 
nothing  iA  Socrates  that  is  not  the  same  at  the  same  time  under 
the  forms  of  Plato.  .  .  .  AccordinR  to  these  men,  even  though 
lationalily  did  not  exist  in  any  individual,  its  existence  in  nature 
would  stiU  ranaia  intaa  "  (Cousin,  InirtductioH,  &c.,  p.  on.). 
Crhldsm  was  ipee^  aft  woik  opn  WflUam  ol  Champeaux's 
position.  He  had  said  opNariy  Unt  Um  wrivcnal  CMencc, 
by  the  addition  of  the  individual  forms,  was  individttaltted  and 
|)re-.cn'.  v-:iii''.um  l  l'n:  rujm  quantitalen  in  each  individual, 
liut  if  homo  Ls  \vhu:l>  ;iiid  essentially  present  in  Socrates,  then 
it  is,  as  it  were,  ali><irhed  i:i  Socrates;  v.hcrc  Socrates  is  not, 
it  cannot  be,  consequently  not  in  Plato  and  the  other  iitdhidua 
kominis.  This  was  called  the  argument  of  the  lit  mn  .So^r.^iuuf, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  with  the  view  of  obviating  such 
time  and  space  difTiculties,  emphasised  in  the  Clitkinn  of  Abclard, 
tliat  Uraiiam  laitcriy  modified  his  form  of  expreaioo.  But  his 
teeond  position  b  enveloped  in  considerable  obscuiilgr.  Abclard 
aayi*  **  Sk  antflin  oonwit  saitantiam,  ut  deinccpa  rem  camdem 
noA  enentlaBler  sed  hifividualiter  dieeret."  In  other  words, 
he  merely  sought  to  avoir]  the  awkward  consequences  of  his 
own  doctrine  by  substituting  "  indi\'idualilcr  "  for  "  essenti- 
alitcr  "  in  his  definition.  If  wc  are  to  put  a  sense  u[>on  this 
new  expression.  William  m.^y  proli.ibly  have  meant  to  recall 
any  words  of  his  which  seemed,  by  locatinc  the  univi  rs.il  in  the 
entirety  of  its  essence  in  each  individual  to  confer  upon  the 
individual  an  independence  which  did  not  belong  to  it— thus 
leading  in  the  end  to  the  demand  for  a  acpante  univcnal  (or 

*  This  tnailse.  fint  puhBihed  by  Confai  tn  Ms  Oinraces  vMOs 
d'AbfUird,  wa«  attributed  by  bim  to  AbeUrd,  and  he  was  followed  in 
this  opinion  by  tiauriau;  but  PrantI  adduces  reasons  which  teem 
satisfactory  (or  bcUeving  it  to  be  the  woifc  of  an  unlawwn  writer  o( 
•omewfaat  later  date  (»ee  nsotL  GtieWcMf  d.  £agi*»  iL  143). 


each  individual.  In  opposition  to  this  Kominaliitk 
which  implied  the  leverui  of  his  whole  position,  Wil&a  auy 
have  mowt  to  «^  that,  instead  of  the  universal  b(^flnil%Aed, 
it  ia  lather  the  individuals  which  bk  reduced  to  writy  tlw 
univenaL  The  apecica  is  easentiaOy  one,  but  it  takes  on  ia* 
dividual  varieties  or  accidents.  If,  however,  we  are  more  in. 
n.^turcd,  we  may  regard  the  phrase,  with  PrantI,  as  simply 
a  meaningless  makeshift  in  extremities;  and  if  so.  Abclard's 
acr  iii  ii  I  f  the  subicq.ii  nt  decline  of  William's  rcput  it i...ri  wtiuld 
be  explained.  But  there  is  in  some  of  the  manuscripts  the 
various  reading  , of  "  indiflercnter  "  for  "  individualitcr."  and 
this  is  .iccepted  as  giving  the  true  sense  of  the  passage  by  Cousin 
and  Rcmusal  (Haurcau  and  PrantI  taking,  on  different  grounds, 
the  opfXMHte  view).  Acoording  to  this  readinc  William  louiglit 
to  rectify  his  poaitioB  by  awfiting,  not  the  mmeiieal  identity 
of  the  univenal  b  each  individual,  but  rather  iu  sameneia  in  the 
seme  of  indtstfngttishable  rimilarity.  Ueberweg  cites  a  passage 
from  his  theological  works  which  apparently  bears  out  this 
view,  for  William  there  expressly  distinguishes  the  two  senses 
of  the  ivord  "  same."  Peter  and  Paul,  he  says,  arc  the  same 
in  so  far  as  they  arc  both  men,  although  Ihe  humariity  01  each  is, 
strictly  s{K-aking,  not  identical  but  simil.ir  In  the  IVr^ns 
of  the  Trinity,  on  the  other  hand  the  icUlion  is  one  of  absolute 
fakntity. 

Whether  this  view  is  to  lie  traced  to  William  or  not,  it  is  certain 
iliat  the  theory  of  "  indifference"  or  "non-difference"  {ntdiftrtniia} 

was  a  favourite  M>tulion  in  the  Rcalixtic  nchooU  toon  after  ^  

hi»  time.  The  inherent  difltcultics  ol  Realism  led  to  a  Jf**^ 
v.irirtv  of  attempts  to  re.ich  a  more  s.Ttiifartor\  formula,  ^t^^, 
J  ihn  i.f  ^.I'.i  biiiy.  HI  In-.  .icCOUOt  of  the  n>n;rii-,(  r.i,-s  of 
these  d.iys  {MtUilotuui,  ii.  17)  reckons  up  nine  diitcrent  views  which 
were  heM  on  the  question  01  the  uidvcrmlai  and  the  lift  it  extended 
by  PrantI  (ii.  ti8)  to  thineen.  In  thb  list  arc  included  of  coune  all 
shades  of  opinion,  from  extreme  Nominatisim  to  extreme  Rrati»m. 
The  doctrine  of  indifferetKe  as  it  appears  in  later  writers  certainly 
tends,  as  PrantI  points  out,  towards  Nomtnalitm,  inatmuch  as  it 
gives  up  the  subtlaniiatiiy  oi  the  universiU.  The  uni\ersal  cunM>ts 
of  the  non-<liffcreni  elements  or  attnbutcs  in  the  separate  individual^ 
which  alone  exist  substantially,  if  we  restrict  attention  to  these 
non -different  elements,  the  individual  bcromcs  for  us  the  species 
till  u<  nus  &c.;cv«ytUnf  depends  on  the  point  of  view  (ram  which 
v.i  i<  r..ir<t  it.  "  Niml  omntno  cit  prscicr  Indtviduum,  sed  et  iSod 
.ilnir  it  .iliier  attentum  species  et  genus  et  gencfsliaaimum  est." 
.•\'lil.iril  ul  iJath  (whoM;!  tr<aii-<-  Df  cotlcm  r((^it!<Ta»must  hax-e  beert 
written  l>et»<i  n  1105  .ind  1117)  vs.ii  protably  the  author  or  at  all 
events  the  clabor.itor  of  thi^  (I'ku ini'.  .imt  li<  m^y-.t  liy  its  mean*  10 
effect  a  reconciliation  beiweeri  I'lato  and  .^rijioilc; — "Sinccthat 
which  we  k-o  is  at  once  genus  and  species  and  individual,  Aristotle 
rightly  insi~icd  that  the  univerwU  do  not  exist  except  in  the  tllillga 
o^^en^<.  Hut,  finrc  tho>ic  universaU,  so  far  as  they  arc  called  genera 
and  species,  cannot  l>e  |x-rieivcd  by  any  one  in  their  purity  without 
the  adniiMiire  o(  ini.i>;Kvaion.  Plato  maintained  that  they  existed 
and  coiitii  In-  U  hild  l^^^^nnil  itu-  thm^N  of  -^  nM-,  to  wit.  in  the  divine 
mind.  1  hu»  these  men,  althrugh  in  words  they  seem  opposed,  yet 
held  in  naUiy  the  same  opinion."  I^ranil  distinguishes  from  the 
system  of  indifference  the  "  status  "  doctrine  attributed  by  John  of 
Sidisbury  to  Walter  of  Mon  ■  i  .  '  I  1174).  acconJing  to  which  the 
universal  is e^~^  ntL.llly  unit.  !  1  ndividual.  » hif  h  may  U- lij<Afd 

upon,  c  !•,  a*  ri  itii,  man.  anmi.il.  iVr..  according  to  ihr  "  ii  i'ii-  "  or 
p  iiiit  (1^  \  1.  vv  xihi.  ti  we  a»^«mc.  lint  lliit  seems  only  a  (iittin  nt 
cxi)tcs''i<in  for  the  same  position,  and  the  same  may  ilouliiU^s  be 
said  of  the  theory  which  employed  the  outlandith  word  "  maneries  '* 
(Fr.  maniire)  to  sienify  that  genera  and  species  represented  the 
different  ways  in  which  individu.ils  might  he  regarde-d.  The  con- 
ccsMons  to  Nominalism  *hich  such  views  emliody  make  them  repre- 
vntativc  ol  \\h.it  Haureau  calls  "the  Peripatetic  section  of  the 
k..iliMK  ^hix.l." 

Somewhat  apart  from  current  controvt  r-i^'^  stixid  the  teaching  of 
the  school  of  Chartrc,  humaiii^tii  ally  iiour;  hni  on  the  study  ofthO 

aivcients,  and  important  as  a  reviv.il  of  I'latonism  in   , 

onpoution  tp  the  lomvalism  of  the  Aristotelians.  Bernard  ***** y 
of  Chan  res,  at  the  bet;inning  of  the  13th  century,  en-  cawwefc 
d.  iMnired.  accordir.R  to  John  of  Salisbury,  to  reconcile  Plato  and 
.■\ii-.toi  V- :  Imt  his  dix  trine  i>  .ilmo>t  wholly  dcri%ed  from  the  former 
tliri)ut;h  St  Augustine  and  the  commentary  of  Chalcidius.  The 
uni-.CTialta  in  rt  h.ivc  little  pLice  in  his  thoiii;ht«.  which  arc  directed 
by  |>referL-nce  to  the  eternal  exemplars  as  they  exi^t  in  the  super- 
soHiUe  world  of  tlw  dsviac  dmught.  ffis  Megatomm  and  Jf«(ra> 
(warm  are  little  more  than  a  p<x'tic  closs  upon  the  Timatmt. 
William  of  Conches,  a  pupil  of  n.  fn.ird'*.  d<\otin,;  himvK  to  p«vcho- 
logieal  and  physiological  qucbUi<r.-.  was  of  U>s  importance  for  the 
sptsilic  k)cico.meuphysical  problem.  But  Cilbrrt  de  la  Porrte. 
"    to  Hattrfauiiatiie  moat  mnhMM  logician  of  the  Realistic 
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•chool  in  the  I3th  century  mnd  the  inoft  profound  metaphysician  of 
•itbar  acbool.  The  view*  which  he  tMpamtcd  in  his  oomneatary  oa 
the  iMendo-Boetian  treatiw.  D«  TMnliff,  are  ceruinly  much  more 
imporunt  than  the  mediatizing  syatetiu  already  referred  to.  The 
most  interesting  part  of  the  work  is  the  ditiinction  which  Gilbert 
drjws  between  the  manner  of  existence  of  genera  and  species  and  of 
iijb>ranc<:'i  proper.  I  U  .lisun(;ui-.h<  1  Utwit  n  the  qw^  at  and  the 
9110  est.  Genera  and  species  certainly  exist,  but  they  do  not  exist  in 
tbeir  ows  fiKht  u  labtUncet.  What  exisu  u  a  nbttaace  and  the 
baab  of  qiufities or  fomu  {^uod  est)  may  b«  laid  nAslare;  the  forms 
oa  the  other  hand  by  which  aucn  an  individual  sul>stancc  cxist:^ 
qualiutivclv  (jw>  est)  suhtitiimt,  though  it  cannot  be  sa'ul  (hat  ihcy 
smbUa/it.  I'he  intellect  collects  the  universal,  which  exists  but  not 
as  a  substance  {tst  itd  mm  su'jUat),  from  the  particular  things  whiih 
not  merel)  are  (sunt)  but  also,  &*  Mibicctt  of  accidents,  have  sub- 
stantial existence  {iuiilant),  by  considering  only  their  substantial 
Bsaularity  or  cunformity.  The  universals  arc  thus  furms  inherent  in 
tbiafS— "  native  forms,"  according  to  the  cxprrssioa  by  wUch 
Cabot's  doctrine  is  concisely  known.  The  inaividtnl  eoMbta  ol 
an  ancmblaKe  of  such  forms;  and  it  is  individual  because  nowhere 
else  is  exactly  such  an  assemblage  to  be  met  with.  The  form  exists 
concretely  in  the  individual  things  (stnsibUis  in  re  sensibili),  for  in 
semiblc  things  form  and  matter  are  always  united.  But  they  may 
be  ooooeived  abstractly  or  non-scnstKMisly  by  the  mind  [sed  menle 
ttmeMtmr  inmuibUu),  aad  they  tliea  refer  tJicmselvcs  as  copies  to 
tbe  Ideas  tbeir  divine  caanplars.  In  God,  who  is  pure  form  without 
■BBtter.theaidietypesof  material  things  exist  as  eternal  immaterial 
fonns.^  In  this  way  Gilbert  was  at  once  Aristotelian  and  F'latunist. 
The  distinctions  made  by  him  aNivc  amount  to  a  fnrni.il  tr!'.ici--.m 
of  cate^'iiriei,  and  in  the  same  spirit  he  teaches  that  ir.j  uv.v  d!  (he 
categories  can  be  applied  in  its  literal  sense  to  God  (sec  further 
GH-BEKT  DE  LA  POKaiE). 

But  the  outauading  figuxe  in  tiie  contnvciifet  of  tbe  fint 
hall  of  the  isth  ccatwy  k  Abdud.  Them  h  conatdertble 

difference  of  opiitioQ  as  to  his  system,  some,  like  Ritter 
and  Erdmann,  regarding  it  as  a  moderate  form  of 
Rcr.lism — a  return  indeed  to  the  [Hi^ilion  of  Aria'.otlc — wliile 
•thcr-i,  like  Cousin,  Rcmusat,  llaureau  and  Uebtrweg,  consider 
it  to  be  csicritially  Xotninalistic,  only  more  prudently  and  fKrhaps 
Jess  consistently  expressed  than  was  the  case  with  Ro&ccUinus. 
His  position  is  ordiivarily  designated  by  the  name  Conceptualism 
(f  .r.) ,  thouj;h  there  is  very  little  talk  of  concepts  In  Abelaid's  own 
writings.  There  can  be  no  doobt,  at  all  events,  that  Abekrd 
UnaeU  intended  to  find  •  ogiapianiiew  As  •gainst  ReaUun  he 
mafatafnt  ooosiiUnUjr  J6w  dif  rw  nm  fnt^almi  fmm,  tnd 
spedes,  therrfoRi  whkh  are  predicated  of  tho  todi»idMl  tnbjcct, 
cannot  be  treated  as  things  or  substances.  This  is  naiuTesUy 
true,  hoAevcr  real  the  facts  may  be  which  arc  dLsiKnatod  by  the 
generic  and  specific  names;  and  the  position  ii  fidly  accepted, 
as  has  been  seen,  by  a  Realist  like  Gilbert,  who  fvcrh.ips  aiioptn! 
it  first  from  Abclard.  Abdard  also  perceived  thai  Realism,  by 
acpamiing  the  universal  substance  from  the  forms  which  in- 
dividttalLzc  it,  makes  the  univenal  indifferent  to  these  forms, 
and  leads  directly  to  the  doctlfae  of  the  identity  of  all  beings  in 
cao  vaivccHi  awbataace  or  anttei^  putlwiiai  which  night 
take  citlwr  an  Avemiitle  or  •  Spboratie  (onn.  Against  the 
system  of  non-ditTcrcncc  Abcbrd  has  \  number  of  logical  and 
traditional  arguments  to  bring,  but  it  is  suflicicntly  condemned 
by  his  fundamental  doctrine  that  only  the  individual  exists  in 
its  own  right.  For  that  system  still  seems  to  recognize  a  generic 
substance  as  the  core  of  the  individual,  whereas,  according  to 
Cousin's  rendering  of  Abcbrd 's  doctrine, "  only  individuals  exist, 
and  in  the  individual  nothing  but  the  faidividtiaL'*  Holding  fast 
Ums  on  the  one  hand  to  the  individual  aa  tho  only  tnie  substance, 
oImI  on  tlie  other  to  the  tiaditioBal  definitton  of  the  genus  as 
that  whidi  b  predicated  of  a  number  of  individuab  {quod  praedi- 
ttttuT  4e  fturittus),  Abclard  declared  that  this  definition  of  itself 
condemns  the  Reali.stic  thcon,-;  only  a  name,  not  a  t'linK,  can 
be  so  predicated— not  t!ic  name,  however,  as  a  jL:ltiS  ii'iu  or  a 
collection  of  letters,  buL  the  lurae  as  used  in  discourse,  the  name 
as  a  sign,  as  having  a  meaning— in  a  word,  not  vox  but  sermo. 
Strmttttpratdicabtiis. 

By  these  dtstinctiona  Abelard  hoped  to  cicape  the  oooaequenccs 
of  eztieme  Nooiinalism,  fcom  irtddi,  aa  a  matter  of 'histoiy.  his 
doctriM  liii  hem  ditftngMliliad  imder  the  name  of  Conc^nalism , 
aedag  that  It  hyt  atma  not  on  the  word  as  nch  but  on  the 

ChM^lAldltheWWdbfateadedtOCunvcy.    >!<::rnV<;T.  \\.,\.:r.\ 

awidipily  iSA  not  mtan  to  Inq^  that  the  di&iinciions  of  gcncia 


and  species  arc  of  arbitrary  or  merely  human  imj>osilion.  His 
favourite  expression  for  the  univer^  is  "  (iuckI  dc  pfamhtts 
natum  est  praedicati"  (a  translation  of  Aristotle,  Dt  inter- 
preUttitm,  7),  which  wwld  seem  to  point  to  a  real  or  objective 
counteqiwt  of  tha  piodiicta  of  our  thought;  and  the  tradftiooal 
dcfinitiona  of  Boettna,  whom  he  frequently  quotes,  support  tha 
same  view  of  the  concept  as  gathered  from  a  number  of  individuals 
in  virtue  of  a  real  resemblance.  What  Abclard  combats  is 
the  5  .1  ^lanti.Tiion  of  these  resembling  qualities,  which  leads  to 
their  being  regarded  as  identical  in  all  the  separate  individuals, 
and  thus  paves  the  way  for  the  gradual  undermining  of  the 
individual,  the  only  true  and  indivisible  substance.  But  be 
modifies  his  Nominalism  so  as  to  approach,  though  somewhat 
vaguely,  to  the  position  of  Aristotle  himself.  At  the  same  tina 
he  baa  nothhtg  to  say  against  the  Platonic  theory  of  amtmafia 
aiOt  rm  ifKt  IdbmjbiO.  AbeUid'a  diiciMainB  of  tha  pfoUeaa 
(whIdi  it  b  rinht  to  any  ia  on  the  whole  hiddental  rather  than 
systematic)  is  thus  marked  by  an  eclecticism  which  was  perhaps 
the  source  at  once  of  its  strength  and  its  weakness.  But  his 
brilliant  :.b:i;'.y  anil  restless  activity  made  liim  the  central  figure 
in  the  dialectical  as  in  the  other  discussions  of  his  time.  To  him 
was  indirectly  due,  in  the  main,  that  troubling  of  the  Rcilistic 
waters  which  resulted  in  so  many  modification.*  of  the  original 
thesis;  and  his  own  somewhat  eclectic  ruling  on  the  question 
in  debate  came  to  be  tadtiy  accepted  in  tlie  acbools,  as  the 
ardour  of  tha  A^Mtaata  began  to  ahata  after  the  aiiddle  of  tha 
ceataiy. 

Abefaid%  appllcitlMa  of  dhdectle  to  theology  betrayed  the 
Nominalistie  faaale  of  hb  doctrine.  He  zealously  combated  the 
Tritheism  of  RosoellmuS,  but  his  own  views  on  the  ^^^^ 

Trinity  were  condemned  by  two  councils  (at  Soissons  oMksww* 
ir.  ii;i  and  at  Sens  in  1140).  Of  the  alternatives— 
<hrce  Gods  or  wnj  rti — wliich  his  Nominalistie  logic  presented 
to  RosctUinus,  Roscellinus  had  chosen  the  first;  Abcbrd 
recoiled  to  the  other  extreme,  reducing  the  three  Persons  to 
three  aspects  or  attributes  of  the  Divine  Being  (Power,  Wisdom 
and  Love).  For  this  be  was  called  to  account  by  Bernard  of 
Clairvaus  (1091-11  sj),  tlie  leoogniicd  guardian  of  orthodoqf 
bFrance.  Noreaaitbaealdthatthefaiitinctof thenhtt waa 
altogether  at  fault.  The  germs  of  Rationalism  were  imqncation* 
ably  present  in  several  of  Abcbrd's  opinions,  and  still  more  so, 
the  traditionalists  must  have  thoupht,  in  his  general  attitude 
towards  theological  questions.  "  A  dixtrine  is  believed,"  he  said, 
"  not  because  God  has  said  it,  but  because  we  are  convinced  by 
reason  that  it  is  SO."  "Doubt  is  the  road  to  inquiry,  and  by 
inquiry  we  perceive  the  truth."  The  application  of  dialectic  to 
theology  was  not  new.  Ansclm  had  made  an  elaborate  employ- 
ment of  reason  in  the  interest  of  faith,  but  the  spirit  of  pious 
subordination  which  had  nariccd  the  denienatntiooe  of  Anselm 
seemed  wanting  in  the  aigunentatloaa  of  thb  bolder  and  am* 
restless  spirit;  and  the  church,  or  at  least  an  Influential  section 
of  it ,  took  alarm  at  the  encroachments  of  Rationalism.  Abclard 's 
remarkable  compilation  Sic  el  Non  was  not  calruliiej  to  a!l.-,y 
their  suspicions.  In  bringing  together  the  conllictiiig  oi-iiiiuiis 
of  the  fathers  on  all  the  eh.ii  f  f>tints  of  Christian  dogmatics,  it 
may  be  admitted  that  .Xbelard's  aim  was  simply  to  make  these 
contradictions  the  starting  pmnt  of  an  Inquiry  which  should 
dctetoiine  in  each  case  the  true  poaition  and  via  media  of  Christian 
thcobgy.  Onhf  euch  a  detemdnatioo  could  enable  the  doct  rincs 
to  be  auaunarily  presented  aa  a  qr*tem  of  thought.  The  book 
was  undoubtedly  the  precttraor  of  the  famous  Bcckt  SaUenttt 
of  .Xbelard's  own  pupil  Peter  Lombard  and  others,  and  of  all  the 
Siimm^c  tliidoi'itic  with  which  the  church  was  presently  to 
abound.  Hut  the  antinomies,  as  they  apj'eared  in  .Xbo.ird's 
treatise,  without  their  solutions,  could  not  but  seem  to  insinuate 
a  decp-bid  scepticism  with  regard  to  authority.  .'\nd  even  the 
proposal  to  apply  the  unaided  reason  to  solve  questions  whidi  had 
divided  the  fathers  must  have  been  resented  by  the  more  rigid 
churduacn  aatheiaahintrusioo  of  an  over-confident  Rationalism. 

ReaBsm  waa  hi  the  be^nnhig  of  the  sath  eentury  the  donlaaat 
I  r;ri:  r  rr  1  tho  docttine  of  the  churdi;  the  NoodnaUau  wen 
ihu  umovaioraaadthef^pedalr^rcientatimof  theSatioaalbue 
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tendency.  In  order  to  sec  the  dlUcrcriCC  in  this  rrspccl  between 
the  sth'Hik  wo  h-iVL-  only  to  cotnparo  tlv:"  pc.ut'lul  ;in;l  f*.r; un.iu- 
life  of  William  of  Chamt"  Mux  cnji'ycil  the  fncri'lship  of 

St  Bernard)  with  the  a,i!  iti  I  ar;i|  persecuted  existence  of 
RoaccUinus  and,  in  a  somewhat  less  degree,  of  Abrhrd.  liut  now 
Ibe  greater  boldnen  of  the  diakcticians  awakened  a  spirit  of 
geiunl  distnut  in  the  exerdte  o{  teaion  on  sacred  subjects, 
■nd  «e  find  even  a  Realist  like  GQbeit  dc  la  Porr^  anaigncd  by 
Bernard  and  his  friends  before  a  gownl  coundl  on  a  chaige  of 
heresy  (at  Rheims,  1148).  Though  Gilbert  was  acquitted,  the 
fact  of  his  being  brought  to  trial  illustrates  the  growing  spirit 
of  suspicion.  Those  heresy-hunts  show  us  the  worst  side  ol  St 
Bernard,  yet  they  arc  in  a  way  just  the  obverse  of  his  deep 
mystical  piety.  The  same  attitude  is  maintained  by  the  mystical 
tiuxoof  school  of  St  Victor.  Hugo  of  St  Victor  (ic<;7-it4i) 
St  t'4-for  declares  that  "  the  uncorruptcd  truth  of  things  cannot 
be  discovered  by  reasoning."  The  perils  of  dialectic  arc 
manifoM,  especially  in  the  overbold  spirit  it  engenders. 
NevcrthckH  Htigo.  by  the  oompoaitioa  of  his  5iiiinM  icMknti- 
«riMi,  aide»voarat  10  give  a  fluthodical  or  lUiooal  pitMBtatioB 
of  the  content  of  faith,  and  was  thus  the  fint  of  the  ao-cilkd 
Snminists.  Richard  of  St  Victor,  prior  of  the  monastery  ftom 
1 167  to  1 1 7 is  still  more  absorbed  In  myslicum,  and  hts successor 
Walter  loses  his  temper  altogether  in  abuse  of  the  cli.ilccticians 
and  the  Sunini::,is  alike.  The  Summists  have-  .as  much  to  say 
against  tlic  f\;j!c:icc  of  GcmI  as  itn  it,  aiid  the  di.lkc; ii  iai:s, 
having  gone  to  stlitxjl  10  the  [lagans,  luve  forgotten  over  .Vristolic 
the  way  of  salvation.  .\l>tLard,  Teter  Lombard,  Gilbert  de  la 
Porrfc  and  Petct  of  Poitien  he  calls  the  "  four  labyrinths  of 
France." 

Thii  Miivr'uid  coatMupt  aiay  have  faeoa  peitly  Juidficd  by 
the  ditcreditable  state  into  which  the  study  of  logk  had  fallen. 
^  The  speculative  impulse  was  exhausted  wfaldi  marks 

the  end  of  the  nth  and  the  first  half  of  the  1 2th  century 
— a  period  more  original  and  more  interesting  in  many 
ways  than  the  great  age  of  Scholasticism  in  the  ijth  century. 
By  the  middle  of  the  century,  logical  studies  had  lost  to  a  great 
extent  their  re.d  interest  and  application,  and  had  degenerated 
into  trivial  displays  of  ingenuity.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Summists'  occupied  themselves  merely  in  the  systematizing 
of  authorities.  The  mystics  held  aloof  from  both,  and  devoted 
themidvca  to  the  practical  work  of  preaching  and  edification. 
Tbe  fatdbet  of  tbe  age  thns  no  longer  eiMUted  ttiett  as  a  VBity. 
And  it  is  significant  of  this  that  the  ablest  and  most  cultured 
rqirescntative  of  the  second  half  of  the  century  was  rather  an 
histarian  of  opinion  than  himwlf  a  ii!iiIo=^.  .pher  or  a 
thcotugian.  Juhnof  Salisbur>'  (Johant.es. S,\ri>lxriensis) 
was  educated  in  France  in  the  years  1136-114^.  The 
autobiographical  account  of  these  years  contained  in  his  ifeta- 
lopeus  is  of  the  utmost  value  as  a  picture  of  the  schools  of  the 
time;  it  is  also  one  of  the  historian's  chief  sources  as  a  record  of 
the  many-coloured  logical  views  of  the  period.  John  lecoikd  from 
the  idle  casuistry  which  occupied  his  own  lo^cal  oontenporsxicsi 
and.  tnindfnl  pntaibly  of  thctr  aiodem  ingenuity,  he  adds  the 
caution  that  dnJectlc,  valualde  and  necessary  as  it  is,  is  "  like 
the  sword  of  Hercules  in  a  pigmy  's  hand  "  unless  there  be  added 
to  it  the  accoutrement  of  the  other  sciences.  Catholic  in  spirit 
rather  than  dugmatic,  John  ranks  himself  at  times  among  the 
Academics,  "  since,  in  those  things  .nlKiut  which  a  «ifc  m.;r,  may 
duubi,  I  depart  not  from  their  footsteps."  It  is  not  fitting  to 
subtilize  overmuch,  and  in  the  end  John  of  Salisbury's  solution  is 
the  praaical  one,  his  charitable  spirit  pointing  him  in  particular 
to  that  love  whhli  is  the  fulfininc  of  the  law. 

'Among  these  may  be  mpn'i'incl  Robert  PUlleyn  (d.  1150). 
Peirr  Lombard  (d.  1 164).  callc  !  ttu  M^is^rslfr  tenUiUiarum,  who«« 
wiirk  Ucimt-  the  text  Unk  nl  ilir  siho.U.  and  remained  to  (or 
c<  nturif  n.  II unilrcd'*  of  rommcnl.irn  win  writte  n  upon  it.  Petrr 
of  I'oilKri,  lilt  {njpil  of  I'cler  the  bmibanl.  lluurivticd  about  Il()f>- 
1170.  Chher  n.imc»  are  Rolwrt  of  Mf-Iun.  llii,;o  c^l  Amicn*.  S'l  phen 
Langton  and  Willi.im  of  .^uxerrc.  More  important  is  AUin  de  Lille 
(Alanos  de  Insults),  who  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1103.  Hi%  De 
9rtntu4€arti€ulii  colkoluot fidtiltt  Smmmu  of  Chrittjan  thcvloity, 
but  with  a  greater  infusion  than  usual  of  philoaophical 
Alaans  WM  acqwiaud  with  the  cdehratod  liter  di  csaii 
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The  lirat  period  of  Sehobstidsm  being  thus  at  an  end.  thefc  is  aa 

inlervdiof  neiirly  half  a  crniury  without  any  nnteworthy  philosophical 
productions.  The  cauM.-  of  ihc  new  dtviloi  nicnt  cA  g^^^^f^ 
Schol.»»tu i-m  in  the  l.^iti  trtitiiry  »at  thi  acf|.n»ition  (or  ^/j,^.., 
the  first  tunc  of  the  C":Ti|  lctc  «o;ks  of  .'Vriitollc  (*cc  of 
CLASslC!«anil  AkaUian  riilLusopiivj.  The  cliictrincs  and  thtwattt 
the  works  of  Aristotle  had  been  tranimitied  by  the  oi  \rta» 
Nettorians  to  the  Arab*,  and  amonv  (hose  kept  alive  by  a 
succession  of  philoviphers,  first  in  the  l-«"i»t  and  afterwards 
in  the  West.  The  r  tin.!  of  t  lux',  at  least  si  far  as  regards  the  influenee 
which  thry  c»ertc-<l  on  mnlicval  ph.l.i^ii  hy,  were  A\icinr..i,  A\cm- 
pacc  and  Avirrn  i.  the  umticilion  I  >  the  la-l  nici  n  jnrd  of 
Aristotle'*  active  intellect  in  all  men,  and  his  consecpitnt  cJicsal  of 
individual  immonatity  are  well  known.  The  universal  human  in- 
tellect is  made  by  him  to  proceed  from  the  divine  by  a  seric*  of  .Nco- 
ptatonic  erru nations.  In  the  course  of  the  lath  oeatury  the  writings 
of  there  men  were  introdticrd  into  France  by  the  Jews  of  Andaluna. 
o(  Marseilles  ami  Montprllicr.  "  Tli«^  writings  contained,"  saj-s 
ll.iureau,  "  the  te»t  n(  the  Ortanon,  the  Physics,  the  Mrtaphysics. 
the  I.lhid,  the  Pe  auiirza,  the  Farva  naluralia  and  a  I.Trjc  numlicr  of 
other  tri'.i;  ivi  ■,  nl  An  t<  i  Ir.  accompanied  b\  cr^ni inuiui^c  iinnii  niarics. 
There  arrived  besides  by  the  same  channel  the  slosscs  of  Tlicophrastus, 
of  Sia^yciiiSt  of  Alaniidcr  of  AphiodiMiHu  oTnittQiMiMMk  annotated 
in  the  same  seme  by  the  ume  hands.  This  was  the  ifch  but  danger- 
ousprescnt  made  by  the  M  n-iilman  xhoot  totheChrist!.in  "  (i  \s3}. 
To  these  mu«t  be  ar|,|,  |  Ncoplatonically  inspired  f\'r.!  \'.i:e  of 
the  Jewish  phiiosofiht  r  and  pcx-t  Ibn  Gabtrol  (q.r.),  or  A%  i.cbron. 

By  special  command  ol  Kainiund,  arthbi^hiip  of  IoIl'Io,  the  chief 
of  these  works  were  translated  from  the  .\rabic  thro :;i;h  the  Castilijn 
into  Latin  by  the  archdeacon  Dominions  (  ronMKi  with  the  aid  of 
Johannes  Avendeath  ("ben  David),  a  convir.tJ  Jew,  about  tiso. 
Atyjut  the  same  time,  or  not  long  after,  iIm!  LiUr  de  taiuis  became 
known — a  work  destined  to  have  a  powx-rfiil  influenee  on  Srholastic 
thought,  c'peciallv  in  the  p<-fiod  immc<li.>tcly  succe<-<i:ng.  Ac- 
cepted at  first  as  .Aristotle's,  an  I  actually  printed  in  the  I'ir-t  L;if.n 
e-iiti'^ns  o(  hisworki,  the  1h>  ik  i-.  in  reality  an  .Ar.ilii.in  cum;^  il.iti'jn  <.f 
Neojilatonie  theses.  Of  a  ^i^lilar  eh.ir.,tttr  u.is  t^r  5''cui'i)-.\ris- 
totclian  rkcotogia  which  was  in  circulaliun  at  tvasi  as  early  as  1200. 

The  fiitt  effiecti  of  tUs  fannenae  ectjtdiltloa  of  new  material 
were  markedly  unsettling  on  the  doctrinal  ortho<ioxy  of  tlie 
time.  The  apocr>-phal  Xeoplatonic  treatises  and  the 
views  of  the  Arabian  commentators  obscured  for  the*MMis# 

t'lrst  students  the  genuine  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  and  the 
tV.h  ceriti;ry  opetis  v.itli  quite  a  crop  of  mys'.ic.il 
heresies.  The  mystical  pantheism  taught  at  Paris  by  .\malrich 
of  Bene  (d.  H07;  see  Am.vlkic  and  Mysticism),  though  based 
by  him  upon  a  rc\*ival  of  Scotus  Erigcna,  was  doubtless  connected 
in  its  origin  with  the  Ncoplalonic  treatises  which  now  become 
current.  The  immanence  of  God  in  all  things  and  His  incarnatioii 
as  the  Hbty  ^irlt  h  themselves  appear  to  have  been  the  chief 
doctrines  of  the  Amalricans.  They  are  reported  to  have  said* 
"  Omnia  unum,  quia  quicqt,id  est  est  Dcus."  About  the  same 
time  David  of  Dinant.  in  a  bc>c.k  Df  to'n's  (renderc  ii  by  AlU  rtus 
Dc  dh-isicnibus).  taught  l!ie  identity  ol  (iml  with  m.-.tlcr  (  ir  ihc 
indivisible  principle  of  bcdio)  and  nnus  i'i>r  the  indivi-iblc 
principle  of  i^,telllgencc■^) — an  extreme  Realism  culminating  in 
a  materialistic  pantheism.  If  ihcy  were  diverse,  he  argued,  there 
must  exist  above  them  some  higher  or  common  element  or  bcinc 
in  which  case  this  would  be  God,  nous,  or  the  ori^nal  matter. 
The  spread  of  the  Amalrican  doarine  led  to  fierce  pOMCBlkitt* 
and  the  piovincial  coundl  which  met  at  I^uis  in  iao9  espivitly 
decreed  "  that  neither  the  books  of  Aristotle  on  natural  pUto- 
sophy,  nor  commentaries  on  the  same,  should  be  read,  whether 
publicly  or  privately,  at  Pjri^."  In  i.m;  this  prohibition  is 
reneweil  in  the  statutes  of  the  Uiiivcrsity  of  I'.uis,  as  sanctioned  by 
thi:  p.ij'.il  !'  i,'  ill-.  I'l  rmis'ion  was  given  to  lecture  on  the  li't;ical 
bocil.^,  b.i'  li  those  which  had  been  known  alt  along  and  ihcis« 
intro.lji  r  I  since  itj8,  but  the  veto  upon  the  /'/ryJici  is  extended 
to  the  Metaphysics  and  the  summaries  of  the  .\rabian  com- 
mentators. By  howex'cr,  the  fears  of  the  church  were 
beginning  to  be  allayed.  A  bull  of  Cfcgaiy  IX.  b  that  year 
makes  no  mention  of  any  Arbtotelian  works  except  the  PkyHtt. 
Finally,  in  i7<;4,  we  fmd  the  university  ofTiciaOy  prescribing  how 
many  hours  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  the  ifrtt- 
phyiics  .nnd  the  principal  physical  treat i-^i-s  of  .-Nristolle.  These 
dates  embic  us  to  measure  accurately  the  sl.ij;'.'^  I'V  which  the 
churih  ac  '  niniixJaled  itself  to,  and  as  it  wen-  ti"<k  (Misscsfinn 
of,  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  Crowing  know  ledge  of  Aristotle's 
woifcs  and  the  multiplication  of  ttandatioiis  enabbd  Btudcnu  to 
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dfatiagaidi  (be  landne  Arittotk  fnm  tbe  qacstipubb 
paalmmu  with  which  behad  tnadehfaifim  sppeanuioe  in  Western 
Europe.  Fresh  translations  of  Aristotle  and  Averroes  had  already 

been  made  from  ihc  Arabia  flltpi  -a  fi^a  iVro^iai  fronUhf  Hubrow) 
by  Michael  Scot,  and  Herm.innus  AlainantiUi,  a'  the  iiiitaticc  of 
the  emperor  FretJorick  II.,  so  that  the  whole  body  of  Arislotlc'i 
works  was  at  hand  in  Latin  translations  from  alxnu  1 210  to  1335. 
Soon  afterwards  eCturts  bopan  to  be  made  to  icturc  morL-  literal 
translations  direct  front  the  Greek.  Robert  Gro<sctcstc  (d. 
•  -5J)  °'  ''"'S  matter,  and  he  was 

followed  bjf  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  ilalf  a 
centmy  tlratMfioed  to  remove  the  ben  of  the  church,  and  soon 
AriitAtle  ms  lecogntod  «a  all  banda  aa  "  the  philcioplier  " 
par  estdltHet,  the  master  of  those  that  know.  It  even  became 
OOtomary  to  cJra'.w  a  parallel  between  him  as  the  praecursor 
Ckristi  in  naliirdibHS  and  John  the  Baptist,  the  praecursor 
Chriiti  in  gr.-.tuilis. 

This  unfiui  ?lion'-d  supn-macy  was  not  j-ielded,  however,  at 
the  very  br^innini:  of  thi-  i)cnod.  The  c.irlicr  doctors  who  avail 
themselves  of  Aristotle's  works,  while  bowing  to  his  authority 
implicitly  in  mattcn  of  bgic,  arc  gcnrrally  found  defending  a 
Christianized  Platonism  aj^ainsl  the  doctrine  of  the  Mttaphysici. 

So  it  is  with  Aleunder  cf  ilaica  (d.  1345).  the  fint  Scholastic  who 

WW  aeqnaSnted  ^iih  the  whole  of  the  Ari^totdi  in  work:^  and  t)ie 
Arabian  commciitaries  upon  tln  in.  lie  w.i^  ni<iro  <if  a 
thct/Idigi.in  than  a  phil'i-xiphcr ;  .iml  in  liis  rhief  work. 
Swima  ttnifena*  tiuolcmae,  he  fl:;  ply  cmplojs  hi*  in- 
philosophicat  knowlr<lgc  in  the  denvnist ration  of  ihcologiul 
doctrines.  Krcat,  however,  did  his  achievement  seem  that  be  was 
re«i  with  the  title*  o(  Dodor  irrrfratabilts  and  Tluoto[erum 
eta.  Alexander  of  ll.dcs  be1ongc<l  to  the  Franciscan  order, 
it  is  worth  rrmarkinu;  th.it  it  was  the  mendicant  order* 
whk-h  now  f.irrv  l<jrAarJ  as  the  protagonists  of  Christian 
Icarnin^.;  and  [.litli  and.  as  it  werr.  re lonqiicrrd  Ari-.tiille 
for  the  church.  During  Ihc  first  Italt  of  the  ijth  century, 
when  the  univcraty  oi^  Paris  was  pian|«d  in  angry  ietas  with  the 
municipalit  y.  feuds  which  even  led  at  one  lime  (1319)  to  the  flight  of 
the  !rii<!cnts  in  a  body,  the  friars  established  teachiers  in  their  con- 
vents in  I'j.ns.  After  the  university  had  settled  its  quarrels  these 
continii'.-'l  to  tc  irh,  and  "uxin  ticejime  formidable  rivals  of  the  secular 
lecturir>.  Alter  a  M\ere  'ru^^le  for  academical  recognition  they 
vere  finally  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  university  by  a  bull 
of  Alexander  IV.  in  125}.  The  Franciscans  took  the  lead  in  this 
intcUectual  movement  with  Alexander  <^  ll.ilcs  and  Bona%'entur.i. 
but  the  Dominicans  were  toon  able  to  boast  of  two  Efcater  names  in 
ABscrt  the  Great  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  Still  later  DunsSraiui  .-imt 
~  were  Ixith  Franciscans.  Alexander  of  ll.ilcs  was  succeeded 
in  liii  ch.iir  ol  instruction  by  hii  piiinl  John  of  Kochclle, 
whfj  died  in  1:11  but  t  night  only  till  i.'5J.  His  treatise 
Pe  anima,  on  which  llaureau  lays  panirular  strevs,  ii 
interesting  as  showing  the  greater  wope  now  given  to  psychologic.il 
dtaeMSioos.  This  was  a  natural  result  of  acquamtance  with 
Affatotle's  Dt  anima  and  the  numcrouK  Creek  and  Arabian  com- 
naentaries  upon  it,  and  it  is  obscr\-abIc  in  most  of  the  writers  that 
have  »till  to  be  mentioned.  Fven  the  nature  of  the  universal*  ii  no 
lons'^  discu«scd  from  a  purely  loKicnl  or  metaphysical  point  of  view, 
but  becomt-s  conncctiil  with  p»ycholo(,'ical  questions.  An<l,  on  the 
wt»()lc.  the  widening  of  intcltc-ctual  ^interests  is  the,  chief  feature  by 

In  some  les^ects  there  b  more  freshness  and  Intertst  in 

the  speculations  which  burst  forth  so  ardently  in  the  end  of 
the  nth  and  the  first  half  of  the  lith  century.  Albert  and 
Aquinas  no  doubt  sti>xl  on  a  higher  loci  th.in  .Anselm 
and  Ahela.-d,  n^t  nu  rely  by  their  wider  rani^cof  kno«ledi;c 
but  also  by  the  intellectual  m  i,'is'cn«s  of  their  achiesc- 
^  raents;  but  it  may  ht-  que^tll)^•,e■<l  whether  the  earlier 
did  not  possess  a  greater  force  of  originality  and  a  keener 
,  Originality  was  at  no  time  the  strong  point  of  the  midtllc 
aacs,  bat  in  the  later  period  it  was  almost  of  necessity  buried  under 
the  mass  of  material  «iir!den!y  thrl;^t  rprin  f  he  ife.  to  he  a!toimiUt<d. 
On  the  other  h.i-vl,  the  Ir-.tiurrn  e  i  \  tVis  r.nv  ni.itrri.il  is  cVLrywliere 
e^-idcnt  in  the  wider  ran.;c  of  que-sttons  »hii  h  ,ire  <ll^^ll'■•^■••l  l>v  the 
d'X'tors  of  the  pcriofl.  Interest  is  no  loneer  to  the  siiiii  e\liT,;  c^m- 
CEntrated  on  the  ooc  question  of  tlie  universal}.  Other  questions, 
■ays  Hauriau,  are  "nlaced  on  the onler  of  the  day— the  question 
of  the  dements  of  substance,  that  of  the  principle  of  indtvidnation. 
that  of  the  origin  of  the  ideas,  of  the  manner  of  their  existence  in  the 
Imaan  nndcrstanding  and  in  the  divine  thought,  as  well  as  various 
others  of  equal  ^nlerr•^t  "  (i.  4J0).  Sfime  of  tho-ie.  it  may  f>c  said,  arc 
■imply  the  o[iI  Srhol.mtic  pn  I'li  m  in  .1  tlifTerent  K.irli;  but  the  ex- 
tended horison  of  which  H.iur'-  iu  s[)i  iks  is  amply  provefl  by  mere 
fvference  to  the  treatises  of  Albert  and  St  Thomas.  They  there 
seek  to  reproduce  for  their  own  time  all  the  departments  of  tlie 
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J^n  of  Rcxihelle  was  succeeded  in  1253  by  John  Fidanza,  better 
known  as  Bonuventura  Iq  v.),  who  also  h.vT  been  a  pupil  of  Alexander 
of  Hales.  But  the  fame  of  "  ific  Seraphic  Di^tor"  is 
conneeteil  more  closely  with  the  history  of  mysticisra  (see  Zmm^um. 
.MYSTICISM)  than  with  the  main  stream  of  Seholaatic  """" 
t  houtiht.  LJike  his  master,  he  defended  Plato— or  what  He  considered 
to  Iw  the  Platonic  theory — ag.unst  the  attacks  of  Aristotle.  Thtts 
he  defended  the  uiitrrrfafta  ault  rem  as  exemplars  existent  in  the 
divine  intelligence,  and  censured  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  theetcmity 
of  the  wiifl'l.  Aniun;^  the  cariicr  teachers  ami  writers  o(  thiaCSStUry 
we  have  .d<o  to  name  William  of  .^uvcrgne  (d.  1249),  wf^^^Mf 
whose  treatises  De  universe  and  Dt  antmit  make  extensive  w^^»w 
use  of  Aristotle  and  the  Arabians,  but  display  a  similar 
Platonic  leaning.  The  existence  of  isMUsoUons  in  our  ra 
nvainlains,  a  sumcient  demonstration  of  the  esistencc  of  an  ii 
world,  just  as  the  ideas  of  sense  arc  sufficient  evidence  of  a 
world.  1  his  archetypal  worid  is  the  Son  of  Cod  nnd  tlW  Cod> 
Rolxrrt  (jriis'cteste,  important  in  the  sphere  of  ecclesi-  ^m^mm 
aslu  il  7^iii;.i  -,  has  been  already  mentirmed  as  active  in  gmmfgL, 
prucuring  translations  of  Aristotle  from  the  Creek.  He 
also  wrott cumiBsntarita on  logicai  and  physical  woths  of  Aristot!e. 
Miehaei  Scot,  the  leuosmed  wbard  of  Mndar  trad 
earned  his  reputation  by  numerous  worka  on  astr 
and  alchemy.  His  connexion  with  philosophy 
chiefly  in  tlte  capacity  of  a  transl.itor.  Vir»ecnt  of  Beauv.-i;s  (d. 
I3tj4.i  was  the  author  nf  an  eni  wnrk  calle<)    v'/jKcut  0/ 

SttfculuM  majuj,  in  which,  without  much  indcj)endcnt 
ability,  he  collected  the  opinions  of  ancient  and 
medieval  writers  on  the  most  divene  poiat%  tnnacfibing  Ott 
fragments  of  tbcir  works  which  he  dsaned  most  intwiting 

AUwftaa  Uagnoa  intraduoea  aa  at  ODoa  to  fha  ficat  age  «i 

Schobstidam  (i  193-1380).  The  Bnita  of  hb  loog  ttfe  indade 

that  of  his  still  greater  pupil,  Thomas  Aquinas  (1*37-  ^^^^^ 
ijjt).  For  this  reason  and  because  the  system  of  ^^uJaus. 
'riii)::!,!^  W  finipU'  th.^t  of  .\'.l:trt  rounded  to  a  greater 
complctt!i(»3  and  cbb<  rated  in  parts  by  the  subtle  intellect 
of  the  younger  man,  it  will  be  convenient  not  to  separate  the 
views  of  master  and  scholar,  except  where  their  dificrencea 
nuke  it  necessary.  Albert  was  "  the  first  Scholastic  who  repro- 
duced the  whole  philovuli y  of  Aristotle  in  systematic  order  with 
constant  retecBCa  to  the  .Arabic  commentators,  and  who  rc- 
modeUed  It  to  mat  the  lequiianenta  «i  ecclesiastical  dogma  ** 
(Uobenrc|;l.43Q.  Oiitbiaaoemnitheinacallcd''tlieUnlvenal 
Doctor."  Bat  in  Albert  it  nay  be  said  that  the  mattcfiiaaalill 
too  new  and  too  multifarious  to  be  thoroughly  mattered.  In 
Si  Thcirnas  thi;,  is  no  longer  ru.  The  iiu;i:l,  entering  into  his 
master's  labours,  was  able  from  the  br>t  to  take  a  more  com- 
prehensive sur\*cy  of  ilic  whole  field;  and  in  addition  ho  was 
doubtless  endowed  with  an  iritclktt  which  was  finer,  though  it 
mi;^ht  not  be  more  powerful,  than  hi^  nul^tcr's. 

The  monotheistic  inilucncc  of  Ariiiotle  and  his  Arabian 
commentators  shows  itself  in  Albert  and  Aquinas,  at  the  otttaett 
in  the  definitive  fashion  in  which  the  "  mysteries  " 
of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  are  henceforth 


detached  from  the  sphere  of  rstkital  or  phihMophical  McMrtf 

theology.  So  long  as  the  Neopbtotilc Influence remamed 


strot^;;,  attempts  were  still  made  to  demonstrate  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  chiefly  in  a  m>-8tical  sense  as  in  Erigcna, 
but  also  by  orthodox  churchmen  like  Anselm.  Or'.hodojy, 
whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  h.i5  .".ince  f;e:ierally  ariojitcd 
TliOrr.Ti's  <!^.; ,'nri ion.  'l  iie  eii-.lence  of  Cmd  is  niaintaineil  by 
Al!>crt  and  .Aquinas  to  be  domonslrablc  by  reason;  but  here  again 
they  reject  the  ontological  argument  of  Anselm,  and  restrict 
themselves  to  the  a  posteriori  proof,  rising  after  the  manner  ol 
Aristotle  from  that  which  is  prior  for  us  to  that  whicli  is  prior 
by  natnre  or  m  itaelf.  God  ia  not  fulfy  comprehensible  to  m, 
s3>-s  Albert,  became  the  finite  b  not  uk  to  graqt  the  Inflnitc^ 
yet  he  is  not  altogether  beyond  oor  knowledge;  our  bteilects 
arc  touched  by  a  ray  of  his  light,  and  through  this  contact  we  are 
brought  into  communion  with  him.  Cod,  as  the  only  sclf- 
subf  istent  and  necessary  being,  is  the  creator  of  all  things.  Here 
the  Sfhol.T^tic  philosophy  comes  into  conflict  with  Aristotle's 
doarine  of  the  eternity  of  the  world.  Albert  and  Aquin.as  alike 
maintain  the  beginning  of  the  world  in  time;  time  it  •  :f  <  t  ly 
exists  since  the  moment  of  this  miraculous  creation,  l^ut 
Aquinas,  though  be  holds  the  fact  of  creation  to  be  rationally 
dflowiiitnblt,  ieg»cda  the  be^nniiV  of  the  worM  ill  fiHM  aa  oldy 
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an  artick  of  faifh,  the  philosophical  arguments  for  and  against 
bctng  inoonclustve. 

The  question  of  univeruls.  though  fully  discussed,  no  longer  forms 
the  centre  <j(  Kperulation.  The  grr.it  .ice  o<  Si  holaiiitism  pmenu, 
indeed,  a  sulistantial  unanimity  u|vin  tni^  vcx<-<J  iminl,  m,iinl.iining 
at  ciiu.'.  In  dltfcniit  .•jn'-<  >,  Ilir  l^l^Iln;^  of  the  ui'..v  trs-iU  anlr  rrm, 
tn  re  and  pott  rem.  Albert  and  Aquinas  both  profeu  the  ii\<Hlcra(e 
AnMaMKn  RmImii  whklt  trnto  mtmm  and  ypaciw  omly  as  sub- 
HtmUm  tmmmt,  ytt  as  icatty  imcfciit  in  me  nwividuatf,  and 
COMtitnting  their  form  or  essence.  The  univemis,  then-fore,  have 
M  odltMce,  as  univertats,  in  tentnt  natura ;  and  Thomas  endorses, 
in  this  sense,  the  polemic  of  Aristotle  .tKairtt  PUtu's  hypo*tatized 
abtlrartions.  Hut,  in  the  .AuKuttinian  !<n»c  of  ideas  Immancnl  in 
the  divine  mind,  the  universal  ante  rem  may  well  be  admitted  as 
poMCStini;  real  existence.  Finally,  by  abstraction  from  the  individual 
things  of  sense,  the  mind  is  able  to  contemplate  the  univcml  apart 
from  its  accompaniments  (enimal  sin*  htminf,  asino,  el  aliit  ipecte- 
hts);  these  subjective  existences  arc  the  univmalia  (>oit  rem  of  the 
Nominali*!*  and  Concpptiiatists.  But  the  diltn  iiliii-.  whirh  em- 
barra'-^>»'<)  a  (urmcr  at;t  in  tr>  nir  to  conLtive  the  niuile  in  which  the 
Uiii^'crsal  cxl^ts  in  the  individual  rcinpcar  in  the  systems  of  the 
present  (icriod  as  the  problem  of  the  pnncipium  indi- 
][*•  mduationU.  The  universal,  as  the  form  or  essence  of  the 

prtotipk  individual,  is  calkd  its  quiddiuxs  (its  "  what-ness  "  or 
nature);  but;  boides  possessing  a  general  nature  and 
snKworing  to  .1  general  definition  (i.e.  being  a  "  what 
CM-ry  ni.m,  (ur  t  v.iin|>l<-.  is  this  particular  man,  here  and  now.  It  is 
the  quest^m  of  the  furl initarity  or  "  this-nesa  "  {harceeitas.  as  Duns 
Srotus  altirwanis  n.ininJ  it)  lh.it  eriili.i trasses  the  Sholastirs. 
Albert  and  Aquinas  agree  in  declaring  that  the.  principle  of  indi- 
viduatkm  is  to  be  fottM  id  OWttcr,  not.  however,  in  matter  as  a 
formlcM  substrate  but  in  deicrmtnate  matter  (materia  ripiata), 
which  is  explained  to  mean  matter  qu.intitatively  determined  in 
certain  respects.  "The  variety  of  ini]i\ jiiuaU,"  says  Albert,  "de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  diviiion  nf  matter."  and  Aqitin.T!  mys 
the  principle  of  the  <Ji\  ei:.ilv  of  inill\  ir|i;.iU  i.f  <'■•.'  ^inic  ;-|  ■•  it  -  ;■-  the 
quantitative  division  of  matter,"  which  liis  to'iluuerii  render  by  the 
■WMwiMsd  fknm  wsllfris  innnlSi  A  tolerably  cvidaotsirartooniinK 
of  Midi  a  doctfliw  ts  Oat.  amile  danaring  the  quantitative  deter- 
mination of  matter  to  be  the  individual  clement  in  the  individual,  it 
gives  no  account  of  how  »uch  quantitative  determination  arises. 
Yet  the  problem  of  the  individual  is  reallv  containi-<t  in  this  prior 

Sucslion;  for  determinate  matter  alrc.iJy  involves  [wrticularity  or 
lis-ness.  This  difhculty  was  presently  r.ii>ei|  by  Duns  Scotus  and 
the  realistically-inclined  opponents  ol  the  Thomist  doctriniC  But, 
as  Uebemreg  points  out,  it  might  fairly  be  urged  by  Aquinas  that  he 
docs  not  pretend  to  explain  how  the  individual  is  actually  created, 
bot  mefcly  states  what  he  finds  to  be  an  invariable  condition  of  the 
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Apart  from  this  general  question,  a  diffi- 
culty ariv.-.  oil  thf  rfjjnii->t  thi-r>ry  in  regard  to  the  exigence  of 
spirits  or  (lt*cral)oitiiiJ  [x-rwinalitie*.  This  affects  first  of  ail  the 
cxi^ten^c  of  angels,  in  ri-<ard  to  whom  Aquinas  admits  that  they  aia 
immateriai  or  separate  forms  {/ormtu  sehcratae).  They  possess  the 
principle  of  iiidiwiiiation  in  themselves,  be  teaches,  but  plurality  of 
UdMraiak  b  In  sua  a  caw  equivalent  to  plurality  of  species  (in  tis 
Itt  MKU  ipecies  gtiol  tvnl  indir^dM).  The  same  diffirultv.  howcv-rr, 
affects  the  existence  of  the  dist  niho-liwl  human  s|'irit.  If  in<h\iiJu- 
ality  depends  in  n^.ittrr,  t'ii:%t  wi-  n  it  i  .  rn  Imti-  with  A\ crr...i  s  th.it 
indivi'iu.ihly  is  ixtm^ui-hMl  at  di  .ith,  .ir'il  th.it  or.Iy  tfn:  ^lniv^r^.ll 
form  survives  ?  This  conclusion,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  strcnuou!.Iy 
oppossd  both  by  Albeit  and  by  Aquinas.  It  ta  still  admissible, 
however,  to  doirat  whether  the  Hateful  consequence  does  not  follow 
COnaistcntly  from  the  theory  laid  down.  Aquinas  regards  the  souls  of 
■lent  like  the  angels,  as  immaterial  furir. .;  and  he  includes  in  the 
soul-unit,  so  to  speak,  not  merely  the  anima  raticmalis  of  •■Xristotle, 
but  also  the  vc>;etali\.  ,  -a  n  ilive.  appetitive  and  nxjlive  (unrlinns. 
The  latter  depend,  it  u  uuc,  on  bodily  organs  during  our  earthly 
sojourn,  but  the  depcadaaca  ia  Mt  nntssisiy.  Tha  sauTb  ccaatad  by 
Cod  when  the  body  «f  wUdi  R  u  tae  CBtdccby  Is  DraMicd  for  It. 
It  is  the  natural  state  of  the  soul  to  be  united  to  a  body,  but  being 
Immaterbl  it  is  not  affected  by  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  The 
soul  must  be  immaterial  since  it  has  the  power  of  cognizing  the 
universal;  and  iu  immortality  it  further  based  bv  St  Thomas  on  the 
n.itural  longing  for  unending  existence  which  belongs  to  a  being 
ttho  c  thouRhis  are  not  confined  to  the  "  hat"  MU  "BOW,"  bttt 
arc  .liik-  to  rt!)^lr.^f  t  from  every  limitalioa. 

Thomis-m,  which  w.ts  destined  to  become  the  ofTicial  philosophy 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  became  in  the  first  instance  the 

accepted  doctrine  of  the  Dominican  order,  who  were 
gUSm,     IwcaenUy  joiiied  in  this  allegiance  by  the  Augustlnians. 

The  FktndKU  order,  on  the  other  hand,  early  showed 
tbdr  livaliy  b  Mtadv  the  doctriiMt  of  Albert  «nd  Aquioas. 
One  of  the  llrit  of  these  via  the  Jb#»idk«NMrjM»  aM  ««md0r<irHi 
fralrii  Tkomae,  published  in  1285  by  WHliam  LaMlR^  in  Which 
the  Avcrroisiic  consequences  of  the  Thomist  doclriMOfindividua- 
tm  ««  alrauly  pniwd  home.  Move  inpoctaat  mn  Rkhaid 


of  Middlciown  (d.  (.  1300),  who  .inticipaled  many  of  the  objec- 
tions urged  soon  after  him  by  Duns  Scotus  (q.v.).  Ha  system 
is  conditioned  throughout  by  its  relation  to  that  of  .\quiaas, 
of  which  it  is  in  effect  an  daborale  criticism.  The  chief  character* 
istic  of  thb  critkisin  is  well  eipresMd  in  the  name  bettovcd 
on  Dnm  by  Ms  contemporaries— IVcfar  stMiHt.  It  will  be 
su(!Ficient  therefore  to  note  the  chief  points  in  iridch  the  two 
antagonists  differ.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  Duns  shows 
less  confidence  in  the  power  of  n;ason  tlian  Aquiua<,  atid  to 
that  extent  Erdmann  and  others  are  right  in  looLing  ujwn  his 
system  as  the  bi^i.-iiiiiK  uf  the  ilccline  of  Scholasticiim.  For 
Scholasticism,  as  pcrfccicU  by  Aquinas,  implies  the  harmony 
of  reason  and  faith,  in  the  sense  that  they  both  teach  the  aaae 
truths.  To  this  getieral  position  Aquinas,  it  has  been  seen, 
makes  several  important  exceptions;  but  the  exceptions  are 
few  ia  number  Md  pndicljr  defined.  Sootna  cxtenda  the 
ntunber  of  tbcob^cal  doctriace  whicb  are  not,  accot^af  to 
him,  susceptible  of  philosophical  proof,  iadadiBg  la  tUl  dam 
the  creation  of  the  world  ont  of  nothing,  the  immortality  of  the 
hum.in  s-rjl,  and  even  the  existence  of  an  almighty  divine 
cause  til  I  he  univenrf.-  (though  he  admits  the  possibility  of  proving 
an  ultimate  cause  superior  to  all  else).  His  d-^iructive  criticism 
tlius  tended  to  reintro<lucc  the  dualism  between  faith  And 
reason  which  Stholaslicism  had  laboured  through  ccr.turics 
to  overcome,  though  Scotus  himself,  of  course,  had  no  such 
sceptical  btcntion.  But  the  way  in  which  he  founded  the  leading 
Christian  doctrines  (after  confessing  his  inability  to  rationalize 
them)  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  God  was  undoubtedly  calculated  to 
help  in  the  wodtof  dteiatcgmtion.  Aaditinignififantthatthia 
primacy  of  the  oadctcfmined  will  (snfmilM  smpertar  lataBcefti) 
was  the  central  contentioB  of  the  Scotists  against  the  Thomist 
doctrine.  Voluntary  action,  Aquinas  had  said,  is  action  original- 
iii}»  in  self  or  in  an  internal  piniiciftlc.  The  frcc<lom  here  spoken 
ol  is  a  frctduin  from  the  immediacy  of  impulse  a  frct>lom 
based  upon  our  possession  of  reason  as  a  power  of  coni[>arisotv, 
memory  and  forethought.  Nothing  is  said  of  an  ;iL>olute 
freedom  of  the  will;  the  will  is,  on  the  contrary, 
subordinated  to  the  reason  in  so  far  as  it  is  supposed 
to  choose  what  reason  pronounces  good.  Accordingly, 
the  Thomiil  doctrine  nay  be  described  aa  a  moderate 
detciinlniHa.  lb  this  Sootui  opposed  aa  {adcterminism  of  the 
extremest  type,  dcwribiag  the  willas  thepoatibilhy  of  detcnaia- 
ing  itself  mothrdcssly  io  either  of  two  opposite  teaies.  Tkaaa> 
ferred  to  the  divine  activity,  Aquinas's  doctriaekdhimtoiaiilt 
upon  the  ptrsi  Ujs  tjr.i.  The  divine  will  is,  equally  with  the 
human,  su1)ject  lo  a  ration.;!  determination;  Ood  commands 
what  is  Rood  because  it  is  ^;ood.  Scotus,  on  the  other  hajir!, 
following  out  his  dot'.riai:  '«t  the  will,  declared  thi  >-i  i.jd  to  l< 
so  only  by  arbitrary  imposition.  It  is  good  because  God  willed 
it,  and  for  no  other  reason;  had  He  commanded  precisely 
the  oppoeite  course  of  conduct,  that  course  would  have  born 
ri|^  bf  the  neie  fnet  of  His  commanding  it.  Far  removed 
(ran  actttBlUy  a»  inda  apecolationa  tctardiac  the  priority  of 
intellect  or  idB  hi  the  Divfaw  Being  may  seen  to  be.  the  lide 
taken  is  yet  a  sure  index  of  the  general  tendency  of  a  philos^hy. 
Aquinas  is  on  the  side  of  rationalism,  Scotus  on  the  side  of 
scepticism. 

While  agreeing  with  Albert  and  Thomas  in  maintaining  the  three- 
fold existence  of  the  univerals.  Duns  Scotm  atiaclMd  the  Thonsise 
doctrine  of  individuation.  The  distinetioa  of  the  untwcnni  cssenoo 

and  the  individualizing  detcnainations  in  the  individual  does  not 
eotildde,  he  maintained,  with  the  distinction  between  form  and 

matter.  The  additional  determinations  arc  as  truly  "  form  "  as  the 
univi  :  vd  c  v*nce.  If  the  Utter  be  spoken  of  ai  quiddilm.  the  former 
may  be  calloJ  hucteitas.  Just  as  tnc  genus  becomes  the  species  l>y 
the  addition  of  formal  determinations  called  the  difference,  thio 
species  becomes  the  individual  by  the  addition  of  fresh  forms  of 
difference.  As  animof  becomes  home  by  the  addition  of  kumaniUts, 
so  homo  become*  5vK~ra(es  by  the  addition  of  the  qualities  signified 
by  Secra/i/aj.  It  is  false,  therefore,  to  speak  of  matter  as  the  principle 
of  individuatii)n;3nd  if  this  is  so  there  is  no  lonRer  any  foundation 
for  the  Thomist  view  that  in  anEclic  natures  every  individual  con- 
stitutes 3  speri.  s  apart.  Notwitli'tandint;  the  almve  doctrine,  how- 
o-er.  Scotus  holds  that  all  created  things  possess  both  matter  and 
form— the  soul,  (or  eaaaplc,  possBssiflg  a  matter  of  iuowa  before  iu 
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nnioii  wfA  the  Imfy.  But  die  matter  of  •pfritual  belnst  it  widely 

different  from  the  matter  of  corporeal  things.  In  his  treatment  of 
the  cunrcfjiion  of  matirr.  Duns  shows  that  he  inclined  much  more 
lo  the  Rr:ili<,m  which  makes  for  pantheism  than  was  the  case  with 
the  Ari  ■•  ii'  li.ini -rti  <jf  Thomas.  A  perfectly  f.irrr.lr^s  matter  (malma 
prima)  was  regarded  by  him  as'tbe  universal  sul>stratum  and  common 
denent  of  aU  6nite  cxiitencefL  He  exptcMty  iM^natcs  in  this 
CoiincTiion  liis  accc|>tance  of  Aviccbraa't  poHtioiL 

In  the  end  of  the  13th  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
the  ThomisU  and  ScotiaU  divided  the  pfailmophical  lod  Umw- 

logictl  woM  be(weea.tbein.  Among  the  TboadiU 
Tftflmirt.  oj^y  naned  John  of  Paris,  Acgidiu-;  nf  T  eaainc* 
StoUMt*.     (wrote  in  1*78),  Bernard  of  Trilia  (u  jo-i.gj)  and 

Pttcr  of  Auvcrgne.  More  important  was  Aegidliis 
of  Colonna  (i;47-i3i6),  general  of  the  Angiistinian  cnk-r, 
surnamcd  Doctor  Fund.iiiisimus  or  Fti>ul<irr:(iil,!riu!.  Hcrvacus 
Natalis  (d.  ijJj)  and  Thomas  Bradwardinc  (d.  1349)  were 
determined  opponents  of  Scotism.  Siger  of  Brabant  and 
Gottfried  of  Fontaines,  chancellor  ol  the  university  of  Paris, 
taught  Thomiim  at  the  Sorbonne;  and  through  Humbert, 
abbot  of  PniUi,  the  doctrine  won  admiMion  to  tbe  Cistetdan 
order.  Among  the  dfadplct  of  Dan*  Sootw  ■n  mcBtioDed 
John  of  Ba&soUs,  Frauds  of  Mayrone  (f.v.)>  Antonius  Andreae 
(d.  t.  ii2o),  John  Dumblcton  and  Walter  Burleigh  (Burley) 
(b.  1375)  of  Oxford,  Nicalaus  (<,''•.)  of  Lyra.  I\t.'r  of  Ai|i:i!a 
and  other*  Htnry  dottlials  or  Ihnry  of  (ihtiil  (lienrjius 
G.inda'.  i  nsis.  i  :  i ;-  1  .'u  0.  surnamt  ci  Doctor  sotennis,  occupied  on 
the  wholi  an  indcpi  ndent  and  pre-Tliomisl  position,  leaning  to  an 
August inian  I'iatonism  (sec  Hr.NRY  or  Ghent).  Gerard  of 
Bologna  (d.  1.3 17)  and  Raoul  of  Briilany  arc  rather  to  l>c 
ranted  with  the  Thomists.  So  also  is  Pctnis  Hi^nus  (Pope 
John  XXI.),  who  is  diiefly  imporunt,  however,  as  the  author 
•I  the  much'iMed  uaiuial  5miimiiiIm  Ugkoks,  in  whkb  the 
kikal  the  schools  wuapudcd  hf  (he  Inxicpontion  of  fresh 
matter  of  a  semi-grammatical  character.  Pieirus  Hispanus  had 
predecessors,  however,  in  William  of  Shyrcs\v<x>d  (<lied  i24QaB 
chancellor  of  Lincoln)  and  Lambert  of  Auxcrre,  and  it  has  been 
ht'tly  disputed  whether  the  whole  of  the  additions  arc  not 
originally  due  to  the  By/.aminc  Synopsis  of  Psellus.  By  far 
the  greatest  disciple  of  Aquinas  is  Dante  Alighieri,  in  whose 
Divina  Comtnedia  tbe  theology  and  philosophy  of  the  middle 
•flcs.  as  filed  by  Saint  Thomas,  have  recdved  the  immortality 
iMcb  poetry  alone  can  bestow.  Two  names  stand  apart 
from  the  others  of  the  century— Raimon  Lull  (1234-1  ji  5)  and 
Rater  Bacon  (tai«>ts94).  The  Ar$  tugmt  of  tbe  fonner 
professed  by  means  of  a  spedcs  of  logical  machtne  to  ^ve  a 
rigid  demonstration  of  all  the  fundamental  Christian  doctrines, 
and  was  intended  by  its  author  as  an  unfailing  instrument 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Saracens  and  heathen.  Roger  Bacon 
was  rather  a  pioneer  of  modern  science  than  a  Scholastic,  and 
(:<r>(cuiion  and  imprisonment  Were  the  penalty  olUs  Opposition 

to  the  spirit  of  his  lime. 

The  last  stage  of  Scholastidam  preceding  Its  dbsdintion  is 
marked  by  the  revival  of  Nominalism  in  a  militant  form.  This 
doctrine  is  already  to  be  found  in  Petrus  Aureolus  (f.*.),  a  Fran- 
cbcan  tctiocd  in  the  ScoUst  doctrine,  and  in  William  Dniud 
of  St  Fowcain  (d.  ijji),  a  Dominican  who  passed  over  from 
Thomism  to  his  later  position.  But  the  name  with  which  the 
Nominalism  of  the  14th  century  is  historically  ass<Kiaied  is 
^^^^  that  of  the  "  InvinciMc  Doctor,"  William  of  Occam 
flggg^  ("?.:')■  who,  as  the  author  of  a  dotlrine  whiih  came 
to  be  almost  universally  accepteil,  rtteivud  from  his 
followers  the  title  Vtncrabilis  inceptor.  The  hypostatizing  of 
abstractions  is  the  error  against  which  Occam  is  continually 
fighting.  The  Realists,  be  considers,  have  greatly  sinned  against 
tbiannim  in  tbctr  tbeoiy  of  a  teal  nnlvenal  or  common  element 
mallthelndividaalsof  ndaaa.  From  one  abstraction  they  arc 
led  to  another,  to  solve  the  (fffliniltfcs  which  sre  created  by  the 

lealizalion  of  the  first.  Tlrj;  l!it  c;rc;a  jiruli!!  ir;  fur  !f:o  RwidislS 
is  how  to  derive  the  indlviiiual  from  tlie  univirsai.  Uut  the 
whole  inquiry  moves  in  a  world  of  unrealities.  Everything 
that  exists,  by  the  mere  fact  o(  its  existence,  is  individual 
((JlMrfifcfrK9,c» f^ffiwrfesl,  tahaetnt).  It itafaautd, theieloR, 


to  seek  for  a  cause  of  the  lndi\n'du.i!ity  of  the  thing  other  than 
the  cause  of  the  thing  itself.  The  individual  is  the  only  reality, 
whether  the  qucsiinn  be  of  an  individual  thing  in  the  external 
world  or  an  indivldujil  state  in  the  world  of  mind.  It  is  not  the 
individual  which  needs  explanation  but  the  universal.  Occam 
reproaches  the  "modem  Platonists"  for  perverting  tho 
Aristotelian  doctrine  by  these  speculations,  aind  claims  tho 
authority  of  Aristotle  for  his  own  Nomioalistic  doctllno.  Hw 
universal  is  not  aiurthing  really  eKistil^(;  it  Is  a  Icrailmis  OK  pK- 
dicaUt  (whence  the  foUowets  of  Ocoun  were  at  first  aSkd 
Termlnists).  It  is  no  more  than  a  "  mental  concept  signifying 
univocally  several  singulars."  It  is  a  natural  sign  representing 
these  singuI.Lrs,  ii  has  no  reality  beyond  that  of  the  mental 
act  by  which  it  is  firo.lucrd  and  that  of  the  singulars  of  which 
it  is  predicated.  ,\s  regards  the  existence  (if  we  may  so  spesh) 
of  the  universal  in  mciilf,  Occam  indicates  his  preference,  on  the 
ground  of  simplicity,  for  the  view;  which  identifies  the  concept 
with  the  actus  inltUigcndi,  rather  than  for  that  which  treats 
ideas  as  distinct  entities  within  the  mind.  And  in  a  similar 
spirit  he  explains  the  wuotrialu  taltrm  bdng,  not  sobrtantial 
existences  in  God,  but  abnplDr  Cod^  haowledge  of  things—* 
hwndedgawUchiliBatofaaiwtidsbntofsingnlars,  since  these 
alone  exist  redatt.  Such  a  doctrine,  in  the  stress  it  lays  upon 
the  singular,  the  object  of  immediate  perception,  is  evidently 
inspircfl  by  a  spirit  diUering  widely  even  from  the  modiratc 
Realism  of  Thomas.  It  is  a  spirit  which  distru.sts  abstrartions, 
which  makes  for  direct  observation,  for  indue  live  research.  Occam, 
who  is  still  a  Scholastic,  gives  us  the  Scholastic  justification  of 
the  spirit  which  had  already  taken  hold  upon  Roger  Bacon, 
and  which  was  to  enter  upon  its  rights  in  the  ijlh  and  i6th 
centuries.  Moreover,  there  is  no  denying  that  tbe  new  Nominal- 
ism not  only  represents  the  love  of  mlity  and  the  Spirit  of 
inducthm,  but  also  contains  in  itself  thoflerM  of  that  empiridBm 
andaenaaalismao  frequent  lyassodated  with  theformer  tenifendes. 
Aquinas  had  regarded  the  knowledge  of  the  universal  as  an 
intellectual  activity  which  might  even  be  advanced  in  jiroof 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Orram,  on  the  otlicr  hand, 
maintains  in  the  .spirit  of  Ilobl>es  that  the  art  of  abstraction 
docs  not  prcsup[K)sc  any  activity  of  the  understanding'  or  «ill, 
but  is  a  spontaneous  secondary  process  by  which  the  first  act 
(perception)  or  the  state  it  Icavca  behind  {habitus  derdictus  ex 
prima  aetm  -  Hobbes'a  "  decaying  sense  ")  is  naturally  followed, 
as  soon  as  two  or  more  siadhr  representations  are  present. 

In  another  way  also  Occam  heralds  the'd  1  ^ « I  ti  t  ion  of  SchoTasticism. 
The  union  of  philosophy  and  theolegy  is  the  m.nk  of  the  middle  age% 
but  in  Occam  their  50\'emnee  is  eom[ili  .X  pupil  of 
SxitU''.  hi'  carricii  his  niai-u-r's  cri'.iii^m  farther,  and  fw^hl* 
denied  that  any  thcolo^;ii  al  do  trines  wrrt  ralinnally  7vl!2^ 
demonstrable.  Even  the  exi'tcnrc  and  imity  of  (,.»!  were 
to  be  accepted  .<is  articles  of  Liith.  The  On/i/ojium  thioloitaim 
has  of  ten  iK-en  cited  as  an  exam^e  of  thoroughgoing  scepticism  under 
a  mask  of  solemn  irony.  But  if  th.it  were  so,  it  would  still  remain 
<1<iu!>(fiil,  as  fi'rdmann  remarks,  whether  the  ireny  is  directed  against 
the  churi  h  ur  .ijjaiiist  reason.  The  mo^t  inlcresiing  ejiampte  M  this 
melhcxJ  i>  vrn  in  the  Traclatus  df  saeramenlo  altaris  »here  Occam 
accepts  the  doctrine  of  Real  I'rrsciu e  as  a  matter  of  Faith,  ar-.d  m  ts 
forth  a  rational  theory  of  the  Flucharist  (afterwards  adoi>teil  by 
Lmher)  known  m  "  Coosubauntiation."  On  the  whole,  there  is  00 
mton  10  doubt  Occam's  honest  adhesion  to  each  of  the  two  guides 
whoM-  ronfraricty  he  lalioiintj  to  disnUy.  None  the  less  u  the 
|Hr-i(i:ifv  in  It  elf  an  untenable  one  .ind  the  parent  of  scepticism.  The 
prir,rr;ilc  of  the  tttnfuM  n.itiin-  of  ir'ith'  thus  embodied  in  Occam's 
^'.sti.m  iirii|iir-.ii.jnj'i|\  .iili>|.i..|  liy  many  merely  to  cIo.ik  their 
tlH<'!iii:ii  .il  liiiljilnl;  it  iii  si^;tiihc,rnt  of  the  internal  disscilution 
i>(  S  liij!.ivti(  i-,m.  (iccam  dcnietl  the  lirle  nf  .1  science  to  lheoloj<y. 
emphasising,  like  Scotus,  its  uractical  character.  He  also  followni 
his  naaur  m  laying  stress  on  the  afbitiaiy  will  of  Cod  as  the  founda* 
lion  of  mofalhy. 

N'ominali^m  was  .it  fir.-;!  met  by  the  opposition  of  the  chutcb 
and  the  constituted  authorilics.  In  ijjq  C)fram's  treatises 
were  put  under  a  ban  liy  the  university  of  Paris,  and  in  the 
following  year  Nominalism  was  solemnly  condemned.  Never- 
thelemtlie  new  doctrine  qmad  00  an  hands.  Dominicana  like 

'  This  principle  appeared  occasionally  at  an  earlier  dale,  for  ex- 
ample ill  bimon  of  Tournay  aWut  iJoo.  ||  wascxpressly  censured  by 
Pope  John  XXI.  in  1276.  But  only  in  the  period  (oUowiag  Occam 
*'~>'^  a  cuntnt  doctrine. 
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Armand  de  Bcnuvoir  M  i^'  ;)  and  Gregory  of  Rimini  arccptcd 
it.   It  was  taught  in  I'^.ti^  by  Albert  of  Saiony  (aSxmt  1J50- 

•   1360)  an<l  N!ar;iiiusof  Inghen  (alx)Ul  1 564  i  i;;.  .iHtr- 

jj^jj^  wardsat  Heidelberg),  as  well  as  by  Johannt-i  Iluriii.tnus, 
tectorol  the  university  as  early  as  1 J 27,  Wdind,  how- 
ever, as  late  as  1473  attempt  made  to  bind  ail 
teachers  in  the  university  of  Paris  by  oath  tO  teach  the  doctrines 
ot  Realism;  but  this  expiring  effort  was  naturally  ineficctual, 
and  from  14S1  onward  even  the  show  of  obedience  was  aokoger 
•Htctfld.  Hem  d'Aiily  (>35o-t4Ss)  and  Joha  Gean  (Je^n 
Qmrikr  de  Genoa,  1363-1429) ,  botli  ckancdlen  of  tlie  ooiversi  t y 
of  Paris,  and  the  former  a  cardinal  of  the  church,  arc  the  chief 
figures  among  the  later  Nominalists.  Both  of  them,  however, 
besides  their  jihilusophiral  writings,  are  the  authors  of  works  of 
rclif;ious  ei!i!'K-.ili:ni  and  niystiral  piety.  They  thus  combine 
lemjKjrarily  in  thi  tr  <jv.  n  jii  r^ons  what  was  no  longer  c  LiiiiV-i nt  d 
in  the  spirit  of  the  time,  or  rather  they  satisfy  by  turns  the  claims 
of  reason  and  faith.  Both  arc  agreed  in  placing  repentance 
and  faith  far  above  philosophical  knowledge.  They  belong  indeed 
(Gcrson  in  particular)  to  die  histofy  of  m>'sticism  rather  than  of 
Scfaolaitiriini,  and  the  same  mty  be  said  of  aaMber  cardinal, 
Nkolaus  of  Ciua  (1401-1464),  wbo  is  aooietiiiHindkoQed  among 
the  last  of  the  Scholastics,  but  who  has  more  affinity  with 
Tlf'iatt  Erigena  than  with  any  intervening  teacher.  The 
•#ia»  title  "  l.i?t  of  the  Scholastics  "  is  commonly  given  to 
Gabriel  Biel  (  ,'.?  ),  the  summarizer  of  Occam's  doctrine. 
mttla.       "j-yip  aj;tuaL'y  correct,  a:i  1  mi^ht  be  more 

fitly  borne  by  Francisco  Suarez  (^.r.),  who  dictl  in  1617.  But 
after  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  Scholasticism  was  divorced 
from  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  it  is  useless  to  follow  its  history 
further.  As  has  been  indicated  in  the  introductory  remarks,  the 
end  oune  botii  irom  within  and  from  witliottt.  The  harmony 
of  reason  and  Ulb  had  given  plaee  (o  the  doctrine  of  the  daal 
nature  of  troth.  Wlifle  this  sceptical  thesis  was  embraced  by 
pliilusi  phenwhohad  lost  tb«r  interest  in  religion,  the  spiritually 
minded  sought  their  satisfaction  rr.r n-  .>r  I  more  in  a  mysticism 
wliich  frequently  lasl  itself  loose  f mm  crelf  iastir.al  trammels. 
The  14th  and  15th  centuries  were  the  great  a^e  of  German 
mysticism,  and  it  was  not  only  in  Gerrrany  that  tin  tide  set  this 
way.  Scholasticism  had  been  the  expression  of  a  universal  chureh 
and  a  common  Icirncd  language.  The  university  of  Paris,  with 
its  scholars  of  all  nations  numbered  by  thousands,  was  a  symbol 
of  the  intellectual  unity  of  ChriMcaduii;  and  in  the  univeiaity 
«f  Faria,  it  may  almoat  be  eM,  SehoilaatidHB  «i»  reared  and 
flourished  and  died.  But  the  different  aationa  and  tongues  of 
modem  Europe  were  now  beginning  to  assert  Ihdr individuality, 
and  men's  interi  ts  ceased  to  be  predominatingly  ecclesiastical. 
Scholaiticisni,  tiiertiorc,  which  was  in  its  essence  ecclesiastical, 
hail  no  longer  a  proper  field  for  its  activity.  It  was  in  a  manner 
deprived  of  its  accustomed  subject-matter  and  died  of  inanition. 
Philosophy,  as  Ilauriau  finely  sa\>,  waj  t!ie  p:;\:,;.j|i  of  the  1  ?lh 
century;  but  in  the  15th  humanism,  art  and  the  beginnings  of 
science  and  of  practical  discovery  were  busy  creating  a  new  world, 
which  was  dcstiocd  in  due  time  to  give  birth  to  a  new  philosophy. 

AvTHORlTTES. — Besides  the  numerous  worics  quoted  in  anictes  on 

the  individual  philosophers,  sec  Haurdau,  HiUoirt  dt  la  phdosopkie 
iiolailique  (2  vols..  1850;  revised  and  expanded  in  1870  as  Hutoire 
df  la  phtl.  S(s>l  ),  Kaulii  h,  Ccsfkithlr  d.  uhnl.  Phihiophif.  SKirkl, 
Cesck.  der  Phil,  dts  MtttelalUrs;  K  irl  \\'.  rnrr,  D:f  Sthiinhk  dfi 
tpalfrm  MtllftiJUrs;  and,  on  a  smaller  wale,  dc  W'ulfs  lln:c;rr  de 
la  pkil.  midifvale  (1900).  Supptcmeniary  del.iiU  .irr  i;i\en  in 
Hatin^-au's  Sintitlaritit  hhloriouft  tt  tiMratrrt  iiHGi)  and  in  R-  L. 
Poole's  Illuitraiions  of  the  lliilory  tf  Utdiceval  Theutht  UHHa). 
while  much  tight  is  thrown  upon  the  minuter  history  of  the  period 
by  the  Ckartularium  Vntifrsttalii  Patiiirmis  c<fiird  by  Denine  and 
Chatclain  in  lt*i)4,  by  Hauri'Mu's  JVoturt  (I  fxlratls  dr  quclquei  MS. 
lotint  de  la  Bibhclhi que  S>i!ioniile  (6  vols.,  I ^lyo-lHijj)  and  by  the 
Bfilrdge  zur  Gescl:ich:r  d.  P>  ti  d  ,\f  irrlait'  rs,  in  ri  iir-e  of  publication 
since  1891  by  B.icumker  and  others.  A  crciiral  survey  of  recent 
literature  on  Scholasticism  is  given  by  Bacumker  in  the  Archh  fur 
Cruhuhtt  der  Pkilowphie,  vols.  v.  ana  x.  The  accounts  of  medies-al 
thought  given  by  Rutcr.  Erdmann  and  Ucberweg  in  their  general 
histories  of  philo'wiphy  are  rxrcttJinpty  goo').  That  of  Windelbard. 
though  f;fiir  ".;  1<  •>  into  di  tail,  i-i  a  remarkably  frc^h  treatment  of  ti  e 
nrot>lcr.i->  ii,\i JvL-d.  There  are  olvj  notice*  of  the  le.i<lin>;  -^  ■!<  ui 
Milman'a  UUtory  ttf  Lali»  Chruliottily;  and  the  same  wriim  are 


considered  from  the  theolo<;!cal  side  in  many  works  devoted  tO 

theology,  and  the  hi.ilor>'  of  doj;ma.  The  psy^bolagy  of  the  Schol- 
astic writer!)  is  ably  dealt  with  in  Sicbeck's  D>e  PsychcUfU  MM 
ArislolfUi  bis  £M  1'homas  von  Aijutno  (i8N.s).  JuuniAitl't  Rtthtrtha 
cnti:;urs  sur  i&tt  tt  Vitri^tnr  dn  Irciduf lions  lilinet  d'Arislote 
(['.irii,  1819;  2nd  cd-  184^,';  f<Gus-<-lot's  Ciudfs  sur  l,s  /'/ii.'.'jr/- /: 
dans  U  moytH  itf  Un^o-lh^ti,  Couun's  Introduction  to  hi* 
Chmuu  imtdiu  4^AMhrd  (1S36).  and  Pmntt'o  GnMektt  der  L-.pk 
im  ASmHum  (4  vols.,  i8SS->S70)  are  mvaluaMe  ahb  in  studvmg 
the  hlMoiyofnadieval  thought.  (A.  S.  P.-P. ;  X.) 

KHOLSPIBU).  JAMES  (17S9-1853),  English  classical  scholar, 
was  bom  at  Henley  onTh.iniri^  on  the  i  ;,'.ti  of  N'ovindier  17SQ. 
He  was  educated  at  Cl;ii>'.  a  Huipiial  and  Tritiity  Collt-gc, 
Cambridge,  and  was  in  i,H;5  ap;>oi:ilei!  ;)r'jfessor  of  Greek  in 
the  univer>ity  and  canon  oi  Lly  <  t  S4i;).  lie  was  for  some  time 
curate  to  Charles  Sin.eon,  the  evangelical  churchman,  and  his  low 
church  views  involved  him  in  disputes  with  his  own  parishioners 
at  St  Michael's,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  perpetual  curate 
from  iSaj  till  his  death  at  Hastings  on  tlie  4th  ol  April  1853. 
Scholefield  was  an  excellent  teacher.  His  most  useful  work  was 
his  edithm  of  the  Mmim*  of  P.  P.  IMuee  (g.t.),  hb  predecessor 
in  the  chair  of  Greek.  He  also  fnibllshed  editions  of  Aeschylus 
(1828),  in  which  he  dealt  ver>'  conscr\-a<ivcly  with  the  text,  and 
of  Porson's  four  plays  of  Euripides.  His  Hints  for  an  improTtd 
TransJislion  of  the  \cu>  Testament  met  with  considerable  surrcNS, 
He  was  one  of  the  examiners  in  the  first  Classical  Tripos  (1824). 

Tl.,'  S,  Ni  ;,-ri.  lr)  Til...,!,...;,  -il  Vrirn  a»  Paih»il^J[^  MM 

in  commemoration  of  him  in  1856. 

Sec  Mimv;Ti  pf  James  Stholcjield  (1855),  by  his  wife, 
Scholcfitld;  (JenUeman'i  Jii»iaunt  (Jutte  iS^j,  p.  644). 

SCHOUun^  (ax6XMr),  the  name  givco  to  frammatlcal, 
critical  and  ezpiajiatoiy  notes,  citracted  thm  eiistiag  com- 
mentaries  and  inserted  on  tlw  margin  <rf  tlie  ICS.  of  an  aadent 

author.   These  notes  were  altered  by  successive  copyists  and 

owners  of  the  MS.  and  in  some  cases  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  was  no  longer  roeitn  for  them  in  the  margin,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  make  them  into  a  st[)ara:c  work,  .^t 
first  Ihcy  were  taken  from  one  conin.etitary  only,  sub  rquenily 
from  several.  This  is  indicated  by  the  repetition  of  the  lemma 
("  catchword  "),  or  by  the  use  of  such  phrases  as  "or  thus," 
"or  otherwise,"  "according  to  some,"  to  introduce  difTcrcnt 
explanations.  The  name  of  "  the  Erst  schohasi  "  has  been  given 
to  Didymus  of  Aksandria  (9.*.),  and  the  prsclice  of  compilinK 
schoUa  amUmied  tiQ  the  isth  or  16th  century  tut.  The  word 
0xiW  itself  is  first  met  with  in  Qcero  (Ad  Alt.  xxi.  ?)•  The 
Greek  scholia  we  possess  are  for  the  most  part  anonymous,  the 
comment  aries  of  Eustathius  on  Homerand  T/ct/c-ion  I.ycophroa 
being  prominent  exceptions.  Although  freijuently  triflinp,  ihcy 
contain  much  information  not  found  elsewhere,  and  arc  of 
considerable  value  for  the  correction  and  inleryireiation  of  the 
tc.\t.  The  most  important  arc  those  on  Hon-A  r  fcspecially  the 
Venetian  scholia  on  the  llijd,  discovered  by  Villoison  in  17S1 
in  the  library  of  St  Mark),  Hcsiod,  Pindar,  Sophocles,  Aristo- 
phanes and  ApoUonius  lUiodius;  and,  in  Latin,  those  of  Scrviua 
on  Vitgil,  of  Am  and  Poiphyrio  on  Honoe,  and  of  Donatua  oa 
Terence. 

See  E.  F.  Grtfenhan.  Ctuhukt*  dtr  clestuckem  PkiUotie.  ifi. 
(iSlj-ilifio):  W.  H.  Swingar,  Uittarit  otNns  scM<sstsmi  Lati- 
ncnm  (1835). 

SCROLL.    AURELIEN  ),    French    author  arid 

journalist,  w-as  born  at  Bordeaux  on  the  1  jth  of  July  i8«^. 
He  was  succes<-ively  editor  of  the  1': /;  ;.r('  and  of  the  i.. /,  '  Je 
Piiris.  He  wrote  largely  for  the  theatre,  and  also  a  number  of 
no'- 1'^  'li  '.'.illi  r.iriniijH  life. 

SCHOLTEN.  JAN  HENDRIK  (1311-1SS5),  Dutch  Protestant 
theologian,  was  born  at  VIcutcr  near  Utrecht  on  the  17th  of 
August  1811.  After  studying  at  Utredit  University,  hs  wms 
appoiatedpmlcnorof  thedogyatFrandter.  FImm  naacker  in 
1 84  J  he  went  to  Leiden  as  professor  estnordinarius,  and  in  1 8  4  5 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ordinarius.  ThroujHi  Schohcu, 
A.  Kuenen  became  inl  i  re>.'.e..l  in  i1u  m1?i;-v;  S^  hcllcn  was  not 
then  the  radical  tin  1:1  bi  In  trAc  l  itt  r.  The  tivo  icholars 
in  course  of  time  rrf  Mcd  a  mr.\,  i  n-.rnl  rest  ntt'iir.i;  :l;al  of  the 
To  be  distinguished  from  tteiium  (tfiMiav),  an  aitcr-dinncr  song. 
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TUbla^en  School  in  Gernuuqr.  Pufldbf  fint  iSm  Itlidy  of 
dnfButic  tJwolofjr  aad  the  philoaophy  of  reltgion,  Scbolten 
pabliilied  a  wMk  on  the  PriueifUs  of  the  Thtotogy  of  tkt  Reformtd 
Chttrck  (i  vab.,  1848-1850,  4th  cd.  t.S6i-iM}).  He  then  gave 
wpcdaX  stteotion  to  the  New  TesUxncnt,  and  wrote  A  CrilUal 
Study  oftheCoiptt  oj  John  (1M4,  la  Gmbu  1867).  H*  died 
OD  the  loth  ol  April  i83s. 

SdnhM'e  edtar  vwlu  include:  HiOorieal  md  CrUktt  tmtndiK- 
UtMttAi  tkmTuiUMiU  (i853-i8«6):  Tim  OUut  WUnesuts  to  ike 
WrilimvttfA$HtmTt$tament  (1866):  Tkt(Hd€aC9*pdi\if>^);ar.<\ 
Tkt  Pmibm  CnptI  U»to).  An  account  o(  hU  theabcical  develop- 
mcnt  U  f^vtn  in  Aftckeutsrrd^  bij  hel  SrtrUfintaM  hi Uoo^^utaf 
ijir.ji  .in'l  in  the  bkigraphy  writCCnly  iL  XtKMOt  £Mno 

t^rukt  mn  J.  Henruus  Sckollen  ilJifis). 

SCHUMANN.  CEORG  PRIEDRICH  (1793-1879),  German 
classical  KboUr,  was  born  at  StraJsund  in  Pomcrania  on  the 
sSth  of  June  179J.  In  1827  be  was  appointed  professor  of 
ancient  literature  and  eloquence  in  the  univeiiity  of  Gntifewila, 
where  he  died  on  the  25lh  of  March  1879.  $dltattBB%  attcatJon 
«as  chiefly  devoted  to  the  oomtitutiooal  sad  idiiious  latlquities 
«f  Greece.  His  fint  trarhs  00  the  subject  were  De  comtiis 
AlheniensiHm  (1819),  the  fir^t  independent  account  of  the 
forms  of  Athenian  political  life,  and  a  treatise  De  sortUione 
fmditiimafud  AlhenUme,  [i^y:  In  unijunction  with  M.  H.  E. 
Meier,  SchSmann  wrote  Prr  oniiLlic  Process  (1824,  revised  ed. 
by  J.  H.  Lipsius,  1883-18.S7),  which,  altboufb  In  MBw  lopeets 

out  of  date,  still  has  considerable  value. 

Am  i:,;  bis  other  work*  are: — editions  of  Isaeiis  (iSu)  and 
Plaiarch  s  Atii  and  CUvmtnes  (iSw,  important  for  the  Attic  law  of 
inheritance  and  the  history  61  the  Sfiartm  eomtitutioo}!  AiOi- 
cniwts  juris  ptthtici  Grattorum  (1838);  a  ctitical  exandaatioa  of 
Crotc's  account  of  the  Athenian  con-iiiitition  Eng.  trans,  by 

B.  B<>*anquct,  1878)  from  a  convrv.itive  piint  of  \iew;  and  lastly, 
Cruchiiche  AUfrlhumer  (1H53-1S50:  41I1  (-<!.  !>y  I.  H.  Lipsius,  1897- 
10O2-.  Eng.  tr.uis.  o(  \  1!  i.  liy  K.  <■.  lljrdy  and  I.  S.  Nlann,  1880), 
treating  of  the  general  historical  development  of  the  Grec^  states, 
followed  by  a  deuilcd  accoaat  of  the  constitutions  of  Sparta,  Crete 
and  Athem,  the  cults  and  International  relations  of  the  Greek  tribea. 
The  ouestioa  of  the  religious  institutions  of  the  Gneks,  which  he 
conMcred  an  euentlal  part  of  their  public  life,  had  early  engaged 
bis  attention,  and  he  held  the  opinion  Ilut  overythinR  rrally  reliKtous 
wj»  akin  to  Christianity,  and  that  the  griMtc^rt  inti-lkrti  of  (jrcccc 
produced  intuiti\-ely  Christian,  dogmatic  ideas.  From  this  point  of 
view  he  edited  the  Theotony  of  Hesiod  (1868),  with  a  coinmcntjr>-. 
chiefly  mythological,  and  Cicero's  Dt  watura  deorum  (1850,  4th 
cd.  1876):  translated  with  introductioo  and  notes  Aeschylus's 
Pronuiheui  Bound,  and  wrote  a  Promttltia  Unbound  (1844),  in  which 
Prt-mrtlieus  is  brought  to  see  the  greatness  of  his  offence  and  is 
par  i  ircd  by  Zeus.  Of  his  contributions'on  KrJJnmatiral  subjects 
stxf  ul  mention  may  be  made  of  Lthrf  u^n  i!rn  R,-:!elheiUn  nach 
ttn  A'!rn  iir.r^r;te^U  (iridjj,  .\n  in;  rrKlm  li'in  t.i  lli  ■  i  I  rr.rntJ  of  llic 
•cicnce  uf  grammar.    His  many-sidedness  is  sbuwu  in  his  Oputtula 

gfll^OBl'l  (I       vols.,  1856-1871). 

See  F.S(usemihl)  in  C.  Bunian's  0/»(.  /ihrhirll/fir  Atttrtnmskundt 

{1879):  A.  Baumeistcr  in  Allfrmrine  dtulsrke  Bwgropkie,  xxxii. ; 
«  Bursian.  Ceidb.  dcr  dats.  Philohgie  in  Deuinkland  (1883),  and 
J.  E.  Sandys.  Uitt.  of  Clatsical  Scholarship,  tii.  (igol^),  p.  165. 

SCHOMBBRO  (originally  Schokberc),  FRIEDRICH  HERMANN 
(or  Frederic  Aruand),  Duks  or  (c.  1615-1690),  marshal  of 
France  and  Ensliah  general,  was  dacended  from  an  old  family 
9t  (he  Pilitinatr,  and  waa  bom  la  Decemhcr  1615  or  JaBoary 
sdiC^  at  Hcidclbcqi,  the  toa  of  Hans  Mefnaxd  von  SchSnberg 
(lS8a-i6i6)  and  Anne  Sutton,  daughter  of  the  9th  Lord  Dudley^ 
Aa  orphan  within  a  few  months  of  his  birth,  he  was  educated 
bjr  various  fricr;.1s.  .-imong  whom  was  the  "  Winter  King," 
Frederick  V.  of  the  rulatinatc,  ia  whose  service  his  father  had 
been.  He  began  his  military  career  under  Frederick  Heivry, 
prince  of  Orange,  and  passed  about  1634  into  the  Swedish 
service,  whence  he  entered  that  of  France  in  1635.  His  family, 
and  the  allied  house  of  the  Saxon  Schdnbcrgs  had  already 
attained  eminence  in  France.'  After  a  time  he  retired  to  his 
family  estate  at  Geisenheim  on  the  Khin^,  but  in  1639  lie  rc- 

•  Of  the  Misnian  Schflnber^s  in  French  hI«tory  may  be  named 
Gaspard  dc  SchomlwrK^  count  of  Nantcuil  {4.  I  n  iv  h  Nil.Jn-r 

and  statesman,  his  son,  Henri,  count  of  Nantcuil  and  Durelal, 
marquis  d'Esoinoy  (1575-1632)  grandmaster  of  the  artillery,  marshal 
of  France,  ana  Henri's  son  Charles  (d.  1656),  who  by  marriage  became 
doc  d'Halluin,  and  was  marshal  of  France  and  aim,  during  the  war 
with  Spain,  viceroy  of  Catalonia.  Of  the  Palatinate  family,  Theo- 
doric  (d.  tS90)  was  killed  at  Iviy  ia  the  service  o<Ueniy  IV. 
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catotdtheltatch  amy.  In  which,  apparently,  with  a  few  inter\  ils 
spait  at  Cciscnhfiii.  he  remained  until  .about  1650.  Ik  tlien 
rejoined  the  French  aruiy  as  a  general  otTirtr  (mart'chtJ  de  can.!-), 
served  under  Tureiinc  in  I  he  cani[iaigns  again&l  Conde,  aV.d 
became  a  licuter.anl-gcncral  in  1665,  receiving  this  rapid 
promotion  perhaps  partly  owing  to  his  rclaiiouship  with  the 
due  d'Halluin,  but  mainly  because  he  was  looked  upoa  as  tha 
eventual  suoceMw  cf  ibs  fint  fcacnb  thca  at  the  hiS^  «< 

their  fame. 

After  the  peace  of  tka  PynaMi  {1659}  the  indepcadeaee  «f 
PMtus»l  being  a^  amMad  far  ^lain.  Scbomberg  was  sent  as 
adftaiy  adviser  to  LMwo  wftb  the  secret  approval  of  Charles  II. 
of  Eogland  (who  knew  him  personally  ar.d  about  ihi.s  time 
crnted  hlm.baron  of  Tetford)  and  I^ouis  XI  \'.,  mI.o  in  order  not 
to  infringe  the  Ir.  uy  just  made  with  Spain,  (iei  rivcd  SehtJinherg 
of  his  French  ofims.  Afu-r  meeting  in  the  three  first  campaigns 
many  difficulties  from  the  ir.  jl,.  r.Jiiialion  of  many  of  the 
Portugui-se  officers,  Schoniljcrg  won  the  victory  of  Montes 
Claros  on  the  17th  of  June  1665  over  the  Spaniards  under  the 
prince  of  Parma.  After  participating  with  his  amy  In  the 
revolution  which  deposed  the  reigning  king  b  fimw  at  his 
brother  dom  Pedro,  and  ending  the  war  with  Spala,  Sdmnheig 
returned  to  Ftanoe,  becuw  a  aatwalised  Freachraan  and 
bought  the  lordship  olCoobert  near  Paris.  He  had  b  ccn  Ti  w  au!eil 
by  the  king  of  Fortugsl.  m  1663,  with  the  rank  tjf  Crjiidix',  the 
title  of  count  of  Mertola  and  a  pension  of  £5000  a  year.  In 
1673  he  was  invited  by  Charles  to  F:ngland,  with  the  view  of 
taking  command  nf  ihc  army,  but  sentiment  was  so  strong 
against  the  ap()ointrrniit,  as  savouring  of  French  influence, 
that  it  was  not  carried  into  effect.  He  therefore  again  entered 
the  ser\'ice  of  France-  His  first  operations  in  Catalonia  were 
unsucccisful  owing  to  the  disobedience  of  subordinates  and 
the  rawness  of  his  troops,  but  be  retrieved  the  failuie  of  1674  fay 
retaking  Bellegarde  in  1675.  For  this  be  waa  iaade  a 
being  included  ia  the  promotion  that  followed  the  death  of 
Turenne.  Tbe  tide  had  now  set  agi^  the  Huguenots,  and 
Schomboi^  BMiits  had  been  long  ignored  on  .iccount  of  Lis 
adherence  to  the  Protestant  religion.  The  revocation  vi  the 
edict  of  Nantes  (16S5)  compelled  him  to  quit  his  adopted  countr>'. 
Ultimately  he  became  gcncral  in-chief  of  the  forces  of  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  aad  at  Berlin  he  was  the  acknu\\l«lgcd 
leader  of  the  thousands  of  Huguenot  refugees  there.  Soon 
aftcrw.irds,  with  the  elector's  con.vnt,  he  joined  the  prince  d 
Orange  on  his  expedition  to  England  in  1688,  as  second  in  com- 
mand  to  the  prince.  The  following  year  he  WSS  made  a  knight 
of  the  Garter,  was  created  sucocssiveiy  baiaa,  marqoit  aad  duke, 
was  appointed  master-general  «f  the  flfdqaaee,  and  receivted 
from  the  House  of  OMamgaa  a  vote  of  i^ioo.ooo  to  compensate 
himfarthekHOf  his  FVendicsUtes.  of  which  Louis  had  deprived 
him.  Aagast  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
expedition  to  Ireland  against  James  II.  After  c.^f.iunng 
CarrickferRushc  m.ircheJ  utiOi>;KT,i'd  lhro',;j;h  .1  cuiniry  <'<  ;.clii,  d 
before  him  to  Dundalk.  but,  as  the  bulk  of  iiii  furcci  \ure  raw 
and  undisciplined  .x'i  will  as  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  enemy, 
he  deemed  it  imprudent  to  risk  a  battle,  and  entrenching  himseli 
at  Dun^lalk  declined  to  be  drawn  beyond  the  circle  of  his  defences. 
Shortly  afterwards  pestilence  broke  out,  and  when  be  retired 
to  winter  quarters  in  Ulster  his  forces  were  more  shattered 
than  if  they  had  sustained  a  severe  defeat.  His  conduct  was 
criticized  in  ill-informed  qimlcn,  bat  the  facts  Jastified  his 
inactivity,  and  be  gave  a  striking  example  of  his  generous 
spirit  in  placing  at  WilHara's  disposal  for  military  purposes  the 
£ioo,ooorecently  voted  him.  In  the  spring  he  bcp:i:i  thcrair ;  .  ij:n 
with  the  capture  of  Charlemoni,  but  no  :\d\j.iice  soutli  A.ird 
was  made  until  the  arrivJil  of  William.  ,\t  the  IJovnc  (July 
I,  i6->o)  Schomberg  gave  his  opinion  against  the  determination  of 
Wiiliani  to  cross  the  river  in  fare  of  the  opposing  army.  In  the 
battle  he  commanded  the  centre,  anri  while  riding  through 
the  river  without  Us  cuirass  to  rally  his  men,  was  surrounded 
by  Irish  horsemen  and  instantly  killed.  He  waa  buried  in  St 
Patrick's  cathedral,  Dublin,  where  there  is  a  monument  tO  hhBi 
WBCtedIa  lyji^jrithaLatin  inscripthia  hy  Psea  Swift. 
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SCHOMBURGK— SCHONGAUER 


Hit  firifit  ton  Chwttti  tbs  iwffiiii  duke  io  the  FugfWk 
peenpe,  dud  in  the  year  1693  of  vouiids  leoehrad  tt  the  battle 

of  MaiM^t'a. 

The  moat  inixwtant  work  oo  Scbombetc't  life  and  career  it 
Kaxncrs  LOm  Mtimki  mm  Stktm^mtiir  SUkMwf  tManBhtfai, 
1789).  TheaOitaiyUitaiteaiidaainMiiafthetiawaHaldaliobe 

KROnOMK.  im  lOIBRT  RBUUnr  (1804-186S), 

Brilhh  traveller,  was  bom  at  Freiburg,  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the 
Sth  of  June  1804,  the  son  of  a  Protestant  minister.  In  iBiC) 
he  went  to  the  L'lutctl  States,  but  in  iSjo  left  for  AncRaila,  cue 
of  the  VirRi'n  Isles.  He  sur\'eyrd  the  islanil  at  his  own  <x)HnM:,  and 
Knt  to  the  Royal  (Ictj^raphicol  Sotrjcly,  London,  a  ri  jw)rl  whii  ti 
crcaie<l  such  an  impression  that,  in  1835,  he  was  entrusted 
by  that  body  with  the  conduct  of  an  exploring  cxpcdiltoo  to 
British  Guiana.  He  fulfilled  his  mission  with  great  success, 
inddentally  discewcdai  tlie  Victoria  Regia  lily.  In  1841  he 
ntoraed  to  Guiana  to  aurvcy  the  ooloiv  aod  fis  tlie  bouodaiy 
lor  the  Britiah  Govenuaeiit.  The  icault  ma  the  prorisfcwal 
boniidaiy  between  British  Guiana  and  Venezuela  known  aa  the 
"  Schomburglc  Line,"  for  which  see  the  articles  on  those  two 
countries.  On  his  nlurn  to  England  he  was  knighteil.  In 
1848  he  was  appoin'.cd  Uritiih  consul  to  St  Uomirfgo,  and,  in 
1837,  British  consul  to  Hangkok.  While  holding  these  posts 
he  continued  his  geographical  surs-cys.  He  retired  from  the 
public  strvicc  in  1864,  and  died  at  Berlin  on  the  nth  o!  Marcii 
i8<)5.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Dcscri{>licH  of  Briiish  Guiana 
and  a  Ilislory  of  Barl'jJ;  cs. 

SCHOnBEIM,  CHRISTIAM  FBIEDRICH  (t799-iS6S),  chemist, 
was  born  at  MeUjnfm,S«ahbi,  on  the  18th  of  October  1790,  and 
died  at  Sauenbeis,  near  Baden  Baden,  on  the  a9th  of  August 
iMft.  After  atudying  at  Tabingen  and  Eriangcn,  be  taught 
chemistry  and  physics,  first  at  Kcilhau,  Thuringia,  and  tben  at 
Epsom,  England,  but  most  of  his  life  was  spent  at  Basel,  where 
he  undertook  the  duiic-s  of  tlie  chair  of  chemistry  and  physics  in 
i8j8  and  was  apjjoinlcd  full  professor  in  i8<5.  His  name  is 
chiefly  known  in  connexion  with  oiorie,  which  he  began  to  in- 
vestigate in  iSjo,  and  with  guncotton,  which  he  prepared  and 
applied  as  a  profxrllant  in  fire-arms  early  in  J846.  He  was  a 
moat  prolific  writer,  364  papers  appearing  under  his  name  in 
the  KOjyal  Society's  Caialogue,  and  he  carried  on  a  large  corre- 
ipondeno  with  oUier  men  of  adence,  inch  as  BcncUus,  Faraday, 
UeUgaaid  W5hkr. 

Many  of  his  letters  toBtherwhbn  Pi  wB  he  found  hCW.  A. 
Kablbaum's  Monopvplm»§m4irutiaMI$iir  Okwlf.wila.hf.  and 
vL  (1899  and  1901). 

SCHONEBBCK.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  province  of  Prussian 

Saxony,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  9  m.  S.  of  Magdeburg  by 
the  railway  to  Halle  and  Leipzig.  Pop.  (i<>05)  17,786.  It  contains 
manufactories  of  chemicals,  machinery,  st.in  h,  white  lead  and 
various  other  articles,  but  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  extensive  salt 
springs  and  worlcs,  which  produce  about  75.000  tons  of  salt 
per  annum.  Large  beds  of  rock-salt  also  occur  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, in- which  shafts  have  been  .sunk  to  a  depth  of  more  than 
laooft.  There  is  a  harbour  on  the  Elbe  here*  and  a  brisk  trade 
b  carried  on  In  coal,  gnia  and  timber. 

Sec  N!  i?:;  :-,  Gtuhitkte  dtr  Stadt  S:hi>nehtcl  (Berlin,  iRRo). 

a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Pruj^ir.n  [irovinre  of 
Rrandenburg,  forming  a  suburb  of  l!i  r  11.,  !;).  h  i;  a<!joins  on  the 
south-west.  Pop.  (1905)  141,010.  It  has  (our  churches,  a  statue 
of  the  emperor  William  I.  and  several  educational  establishments. 
It  contains  the  railwaystatioQof  the  military  line  to  Zoiaen  and  is 
connected  with  the  meUopelis  by  electric  trams  and  omnihnwi 
lu  chief  nanufactuiai  m  railway  plant,  ogaia,  ao^p*  paper 
•nd  chenkala.  The  .foundation  «f  Alt^ScfaSnebcig  it  ascribed 
to  Albert  the  Bear,  nurgrave  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  talheentHW, 
lAile  N«u-Scb8neberg  was  founded  by  Frederick  the  Gmt  m 
to  accommodate  some  Bohemian  WCKVCa  Cadkd  fOT  thcir 
religion.   It  v-m  made  a  town  in  iSijS. 

SCHONFELD,  EDUARD  (iS:<n  iJ?.;i),  GcmtB  astronomer, 
was  bom  at  llildburgtiAuscn,  in  the  duchy  of  hfciobigen,  00  the 
•and  of  December  iSeS.  He  hid  n  dietingiriihwl  career  at  the 


gymnasium  of  his  native  town,  aod  on  leaving  desired  to  devote 
Unttdf  to  aatroaomy,  but  abandoned  the  idcn  In  dcfcMce  tn  bia 
father's  iriihee.  He  went  first  to  HaneVer,  and  afterwaida  to 

Cassd  to  study  architecture,  forwhkhheaecnialohavehadlhtk 

inclination.  In  1840  we  find  hira  studying  diemistry  under 
Bun-K  n  at  Marburg,  where  his  love  for  astronomy  was  rcvivcxl 
by  GcrliuK's  lectures.  In  1851  he  visited  the  Bonn  Observatory, 
.ind  studied  astronomy  under  ArRelaiidcr.  In  1853  he  w.vs 
appointed  assislani,  and  in  '.lie  l^lloutiig  year  won  ,\  ituitor's 
degree  with  his  treatise  .Votvj  dcmtnla  Vhelidis.  At  Bonn  he 
took  an  import.int  part  in  preparing  the  Dttrckmuslerung  of  the 
northern  heavens.  He  took  up  the  investigation  of  the  light- 
changes  in  variable  stan,  devoting  to  this  work  nights  which, 
on  acceont  of  aaoonlifht,  «a*  tuuultabie  for  aone  obeervationa. 
The  tcaalu  of  these  leMOMhetiKpuMithedlntheSiii.  BtHdk. 
Wien.  Akad.  vol.  xlii.  For  a  short  time  be  was  a  Prnatdtsetil 
at  Bonn,  hut  in  1859  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Mannheim 
Ob><na!or.'.  The  inslnimental  cqui]>ment  of  that  observatory 
was  somcvvh.it  ."inti<i'jatcd,  his  largest  telcsco[>c  being  a  small 
refractor  of  73  lines  aperture,  but  he  selected  a  line  of  ws  rk  to 
suit  the  instruments  at  his  dispos.il,  observing  nebulae  and  vari- 
able stars  and  keeping  a  watch  on  comets  and  new  pbncts. 
The  results  of  bis  observations  of  nebulae  arc  container!  in  two 
rat.ilogues  published  in  the  Asfronemische  Beobachtur.aen  der 
Grosshenoilicken  SUrmoarU  sm  iiannlKim,  ist  and  snd  parts 
(i86a  and  1875),  and  those  of  his  variable  star  oboervMloM 
appeared  in  the  JahreshakhU  4a  Ma»nktimer  V»ti»S  ftr 
Nalurkunde,  Nos.  32  and  39  (1866  and  1875).  On  the  death  of 
ArgcLinder,  which  occurred  on  February  t7th  1875,  Sehonfcid 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  director  of  the  Bonn  Observatory, 
and  soon  after  his  appointment  he  began  his  last  and  greatest 
piece  of  wnrk,  the  extension,  on  .Arpelander's  plan,  of  the  survey 
of  ihi-  he.r.  i  ns  duwn  to  -3°  of  s-iulh  deibnalii'n.  The  cxpencnrc 
K.^.inrd  on  the  northern  svrvey  under  Argelandtr's  dircilion 
enabled  Scbonfcld  tO  Introduce  some  improvcmcnis  in  the 
methods  empIoyc<l,  which  increased  the  accuracy  of  this  work, 
which  was  practically  accomplished  In  hiarch  1881,  some  revision 
only  remaining  to  be  done.  Tbeae  mw  obeervationa  agorded 
j6j,93*  separate  ptacet  of  Man,  and  fom  the  cnmndwoifc  oC 
the  catalogue  of  133,659  stars  between  >*  and  33*  south  dccHon* 
tion,  which  was  published  in  1S86  as  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Bonn  observations. 

S€h6nfeld  was  a  meinber  of  the  .Astrononiisfhe  GescUv^haft 
from  its  foundation  in  being  a  nunil'er  of  ("ojukil  up  to 

iS6q,  and  in  1875  betoir.inK  e'Htor  <if  its  publications  and  secretary 
in  conjunction  with  Witumke.  In  i^:s  lie  was  elected  a  Foreign 
.■\sMKiate  of  the  Koyal  .Ai'.ronornical  Society.  He  died  ca  the 
1st  of  .May  iS  ,:  .      '  (A.  A.  R.*> 

SCHONQAUBR  (or  Snd.s),  MARTUI  (c.  r44s-c.  1488),  the 
most  able  engraver  and  painter  of  tlw  eariy  Gciinan  achooL 
His  father  waa  a  goldsmith  named  (^nier,a  native  of  Au^iburK', 
who  had  settled  at  Cbfanar,  where  the  chief  part  of  Martin's 

life  was  spent.'  Schongaucr  established  at  Colmar  a  very 
important  school  of  engraving,  out  of  which  grew  the  "  little 
masters"  of  the  succeeding  generation,  and  a  large  group  of 
Nurenilxrg  artists.  .As  a  painter,  Schongauer  was  a  pupil  of  the 
ricmid)  Roger  vr.n  <!ir  \\e\drn  ;he  Eliler,  and  his  rare  existing 
pictures  closely  restnible,  both  in  spkndo'.ir  of  colour  and  ex- 
quisite minuteness  of  execution,  the  best  works  of  contemporary 
art  in  Flanders.  Among  the  very  few  p.iintings  which  can  witJi 
certainty  be  attributed  to  him,  the  chief  is  a  rr.agnitkent  altar* 
piece  in  the  church  of  St  Martin  at  Colmar.  The  Colmar  Musciun 
*The  date  of  Schongaucf's  Ufth  is  usually  gi\-en  wrongly  as  r. 
1430;  he  was  rrallv  born  twenty-live  or  thirty  year*  later,  and  ia 
mentioned  bv  A.  Dllrcr  as  being  a  young  apprentice  in  1470.  Hi* 
portrait  in  the  Munich  Pinakothck  is  now  known  lo  be  a  copy  by 
Burgkmair,  painti.il  after  I.S'O,  from  an  ori(;;itnl  r,f  t4Kj  — not  1453 
at  has  been  supposed.  The  date  (1499)  fur  Schon^,«ucT't  dcaih,written 
on  the  back  el  tkopanri  by  BiifganHiir.  is  obywusly  a  btewJer;  aeo 
Hender  In  raiiMMemt'r  Ardtit  (1867),  p.  179,  and  Wurnadi,  Jr. 

Schontauer  (Vienna,  I880).  Thr^.'  ri  iiirndicl  the  view  of  Goutrwillcr, 
in  bis  Mcritn  SikoHtatter  tt  ip.t  uoic  trari,.  1875).  Cf.  Schnaase, 
"  Gesch.  M.  bcbongauers,"  in  the  MtUhtU.  dtr  K.      C— ■iiw— 
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1  eleven  paneb  by  him,  and  a  small  panel  of "  David  with 
Goliath's  Head"  in  the  Munich  Gallery  is  attributed  to  him.  The 
miniature  pointing  of  the  "  Death  of  the  Virgin  "  in  the  English 
KatioaM  Gallery  is  probably  the  work  of  some  pupU.'  In  14SS 
Sdwimmr  died  at  Colmu,  aoooidinf  to  the  m/aUt  «(  St 
Htftln'acbnith.  Other  mthiodtlM  iriwulMtlilidwtboccMntd 
in  1491. 

The  main  work  of  SchongaueKs  fife  «m  the  pfoduction  of  a  lar^c 
number  <A  beautiful  enKravmg*.  which  were  largely  *oUJ,no(  only  in 
Cermany,  but  also  in  Italy  and  even  in  England.  V'asari  sa\  <  th.<t 
Mi  h<  I  in^cIocoiM<:<lot>cnfhiicngr.ivirni:» — (hc"Tri.il()ISt  Antt  1  rn  = 

h  ri.  iucr  was  known  in  Italy  bv  tlic  name*  "  lid  Mjf.iri  1  '  ..11  1 
"  NLiruiuj  «rAnvcrsa."  His  subject*  arc  always  rclii;ijus;  morc 
than  I  V'  I'ri:it5  from  copix-r  by  hi»  hand  arc  known,  and  alxjut  lOO 
more  are  the  prtxluciion  o(  his  bcllt^a.'  Most  of  his  pupils'  ptatrsas 
«cil  hi*  own  are  signed  M+S.  Among  ihe  most  beautiful  of 
Schonpiuer'tenKravinKs  are  the  lerir*  c4  the'l*atsion"and  the  "Death 
and  Coronation  of  the  Virgin."  and  the  >eric«  of  the  "Wise and  Foolish 
Virj^ins."  All  arc  remarkable  for  their  miniaturc-like  treatment, 
their  brilli.int  touch,  and  ihfir  chromatic  force.  Some,  such  a«  the 
*'  Death  of  the  Virgin  "  and  the  "  Adoration  of  the  Maui  "  arc  richly- 
fillctj  com^iiions  of  many  figures,  treated  with  mucli  largeness  of 
•tyle  in  ■(nte  of  their  minute  scak. 

The  British  Museum  poisnesyt  •  fine  collection  of  Scbongauer's 
wintik  Fine  fawimflim  of  hie  eognving*  have  been  peodnoed  by 
Amand-Dorand  with  test  by  Dnpma  (ftria,  l88t). 

lov.nof  Ccm.ir.y,  in  thcdurhy  of  BrunswiVk, 
ag  m.  by  rjil  \V.  of  Magdc!>i;rg.  I'oiJ.  (1^05)  g.-oS.  li  has 
three  churches,  and  manufariurcs  of  chemicals,  machinery  and 
sausages.  The  place  is  mentioned  as  early  as  747  and  received 
municipal  rigl  ts  in  1J70.  It  li.\s  the  1 1  iBalni  nf  a  df  ll  11  iwh  III  1 
and  some  interesting  vtooden  houses. 

SCHOOLCRAFT.  HEWRY  ROWB  (170J-1864),  American 
traveller,  ethnologist  and  author,  was  bom  on  the  38th  vf  March 
1793  at  what  is  now  Guildcrland,  New  York,  and  died 
•t  Waihinftoaoo  the  loth  of  December  (M4.  After  atudying 
cbenistfy  and  adnenlqgjr  In  Union  CoOege  he  hid  leveral 
jreata'  experience  of  their  application,  especially  at  a  glass- 
factory  of  which  his  father  was  manager,  and  in  1817  published 
his  r..'f  I  ,  In  rhc  following  yc.ir  he  collet  ted  j;eola(;ieal  ai.d 
mineral jgii.d  i[Rfinieni  in  Missouri  and  .Arkanij.s,  and  in  iSiij 
he  published  liii  Vine  cf  the  Ltcd  Minei  of  Mtisuuri.  In  i  S.>o 
he  accompanied  C.eneral  Ix-wis  Cass  as  geologist  in  his  cx[)c<iilion 
to  the  Upper  Miiiissippi  and  the  Lake  Superior  copper  region, 
and  in  1823  he  was  appointed  Indian  agent  for  the  L,ake 
Superior  country.  More  than  sixteen  millions  of  acres  were 
ceded  by  the  InidiaiM  to  the  Unhed  Statca  ia  Ucatka  which  he 
ncfBriatiid.  He  mairied  the  graoddaB^itcr  of  aa  Indian  chief ; 
•ad  dwiag  aewnd  yean'  affdal  work  near  Lake  Superior, 
and  later  nnifcr  authoiintion  of  an  Act  of  Coqgrcss  of  1S47, 
he  afju-i.-id  much  information  as  to  institutidtis.  c*.i  ,  <)f  the 
Amcritau  natives.  From  iS.-S  to  iSji  Schookrall  was  an 
active  member  of  the  ^lichigan  legidature.  In  i.S  p,  when  on 
an  embassy  to  some  Indians,  he  ascertained  the  real  source  of 
tlw  Mteis&ippi  to  be  Lake  Itasca. 

Ia  lt2S  ^  published  Trmds  in  the  CtnlraJ  Portions  of  the 
Mitttnitpi  Vmey,  and  in  1839  apt>iared  his  Al,:k  Rtuankei,  cun- 
tuainc  Indian  lescndt,  notably,  "  The  Mvth  of  lliaw.itha  anil  other 
On]  Legends."  He  composed  a  considerable  quantity  of  poetry 
and  vviral  minor  prose  works,  especially  NoUt  on  Ikr  Iroqwii 
( 1  - :  .  S<ents  and  Admmiuru  im  Ik*  Omrk  MoumlatHS  ( 1  >  s  Vi  Mis 
piin^il.ai  book.  JliUorkal  ojitf  .SlalitflKal  Imformation  rtiwamg  tht 
Imdiam  Tribet  oj  lit  VttUti  Stales,  illtMttated  with  336  plates  from 
«ri|inal  drawings,  in  pert  a  compilation,  was  issued  under  the 
Hatwwtagc  of  Congress  m  six  quarto  volumes,  from  1851  to  iHsr- 

(Another  painting  of  the  same  subject  in  the  Doria  Palace  in 
Bone  (usually  attributed  to  DOrer)  h  given  to  Schongauer  by  Crowe 
and  CavalcaM:!:c,  FUmiik  Painters  (London,  1672),  p.  359;  but  the 
caeculion  it  not  equal  to  Schon^auer's  wonderful  touch. 

•An  interesting  example  of  Schon^iaiirr's  |*>i>ularjty  in  Italy  is 
given  by  the  lovely  Facnza  plate  in  the  Uriiish  Museum,  on  whicn  is 
painted  a  copy  «f  Mactia'a  DcatitifHi  cniiavuff  of  the  **  Death  of  the 

Virmn." 

•see  Bartadi» PfSMn Gntmr.  and  Wtllshire.  ^ncseal PrinU.  best 
•dition  of  1877.  AeeprHag  to  a  German  tradition  Schonfauer  was 

the  inventor  of  printing  from  metal  plaiF5 ;  he  certainly  was  one  of 
the  first  who  brought  the  art  to  perfection.  See  an  interesting 
ansde  by  Sidney  CoWin  ia  the  Jalmntk  4n  M.  Pnuuitikm  Kmut- 
 ,«i.^«»CB«1i«.l«l9). 


SCHOOLS.  As  is  the  case  wth  so  many  of  ihc  institutions 
of  modern  civilijuition,  so  with  schools;  the  name,  the  thing, 
the  matter,  the  method  have  been  derived  from  Greece  through 
Rome.  A  strange  fortune  has  converted  the  Greek  word  <rxoX4. 
which  oiigiaaQy  Bwaat  Icfatm,  partkulaity  the  "  retired  leisure 
that  b  trim  pideai  takaa  hb  pitgaaafe '*«f  own,  iBtie  the  proper 
term  for  the  modem  school. 

Greek  Schoots.—'The  term  and  the  institution  date,  not  from 
the  great  or  v.h.it  m.iy  he  called  the  Hellenic  age  of  Greece, 
but  from  the  t.iler  Macedonian  or  Hcllenislic-  pi-ricx].  The 
account  pvcn  by  K.  I.  Freeman  in  his  Schooh  oj  IIclliis  (1Q07) 
may  be  summed  i:p  in  I  he  statement,  "  There  were  no  schools 
in  Ifcllas."  Tli.it  is,  there  were  no  schools  in  our  sense,  where, 
during  boyhood  and  youth,  boys  ^icat  their  whole  time  in  a 
continuous  course  of  instruction.  That  were  professional 
teacheis  of  three  kinds:  (i)  the  anMannif ifi  1,  who  tau^ 
loadiiit,  with  wfitlag  and  periiipaariawatic^totlieywaiaief^ 
(a)  thariHtorirtw,  w>atM^MMte^i»plii|la^  to 
the  dthan^  it  itffnMcant  that  there  was  ao  wwd  for  the 
music  idMOt;  {3)  the  :'-!/n.'r;Vy,  who  taught  gymnastic, 
wrestling,  boxing,  riuij.ing,  J-jminng,  throwing  the  javelin,  kc, 
in  the  paliiistra.  To  lliese  te.ichers  the  bo>s  were  t.iken  by 
slaves,  called  l)oy  lca<!ers  (vaiiayu^c^,  whence  our  [K-dagogucs), 
as  single  pupils,  and  ihcy  were  taught  nut  in  classes  but  singly. 

That  all  bo>-s  did  not  go  through  all  three  schoob  is  clear. 
For  we  hear  of  .Socrates,  when  he  was  grown  up,  repairing  to 
a  l>Tc  s(  hool  to  Icam  muric,  because  he  thought  hb  education 
was  not  complete  without  it.  SiOVghly.  the  age  fbr  UMfnounar* 
school  and  aoog^^ool  wia  7  ta  14,  m  the  gjpauMatlc  tchobl 
IS  to  tS.  A  certain  amonat  of  Btcntaia  wis  fmptited,  as, 
especially  tn  the  song-school,  Homer  and  other  early  poets, 
the  very  Bibles  of  H^las,  were  learnt  by  heart  In  later  days, 
under  the  Sophists,  and  Socrates,  "  the  greatest  of  the  Sophists," 
450-400  B.C.,  something  approaching  to  secondary  e<lucalion 
wa.s  drveiojxKl.  But  it  was  wholly  unorp,ir.i/cd,  though  a  similar 
divi-ion  of  lal>our  iKtween  separate  private  tutors  took  place 
as  in  primary  education.  The  orators  or  rhctoiidans  taught 
oratory,  and  the  learning  that  was  considered  necesaaiy  to  the 
political  orator,  a  smattering  of  Greek  history,  constitHtlOBal 
lawandekaeataiyhigic.  The  philoaophcta,  aucb  as  FratafQiaiy 
discotused  vifody  on  aatond  scjeaee,  **  tidngs  in  the  heavens 
alHjve  and  the  earth  heaaath/*  «ad  divinity,  "  whether  there 
arc  gods  Of  BOt,**  Biatheattlia  aad  ethics,  or  any  subject  which 
attracted  them,  while  the  lawyers,  in  the  same  unsystem.-iiic 
way,  taught  what  law  was  necessary  in  a  state  where  the  con- 
stitution was  at  the  mercy  of  chance  majorities  in  a  sovi  rei^'n 
arsembly  of  ;o,ooo  people,  and  trials  at  law  were  settled  by 
600  j'.jrynicn  judgi  s.  The  orators  and  sopliists  were  jwpular 
lecttuers,  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow,  llicrc  was  no  co- 
ordination between  them,  no  regular  curriculum,  and  the  youtha 
wandered  from  one  to  another  4a  their  own  or  thdr  parents' 
prejudices  aad  puries  dictated. 

In  the  neit  geaetation,  the  oraton  and  Ihe'phlloiophcrs, 
by  settling  down  la  fixed  places,  began  to  cstaUbh  aonething 
more  like  Khools.  Plato,  though  like  his  master  Socrates  he 
taught  without  asking  fees,  was  the  first  to  give  a  regular  ednca- 
tiori.d  course  extending  over  three  or  four  years,  and  in  a  fixed 
place,  the  Academy.  The  gymn.i^ium  was  originally  a  parade 
or  practice  ground  for  l!i<  nujii.i  i  r  con-cript  .irmy  of  the  state, 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  exercises  being  in  that  climate 
performed  naked  (Ytvwfc).  At  the  age  of  15  or  16  the  boys  left 
the  palaestra,  or  private  gymnasium,  for  this  public  training 
school,  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  preparatory  to  their 
sdmiwion  as  youths  (l^tffet),  to  take  the  oath  of  ritlaensUp 
and  undergo  two  years'  compulsory  training  in  regimeata  oa 
the  frontier.  After  those  two  years  were  over,  they  still  required 
continuous  exercise  to  keep  themselves  in  training;  consequently 
men  of  all  ages,  from  16  to  60,  were  to  be  found  in  the  gj-mnasium. 
Though  the  g>'mn3slum  was  free,  the  teachers  and  trainers 
in  gymnastics  were  paidj  and  as  ]  Dorer  citi/en'^  h.'  !  to  c  irn 
their  own  living,  the  Athenian  gymnasium,  like  the  modern 
n^maitjp,  was  lor         "  " 
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by  tbe  weO-tcMio.  So  the  Academy  became  a  fashionable 
loHII§e^*nd  here  developed  the  walking  aad  talking  dubs,  which 
ff^ffffny  Ills  SbitmSc  9t  AEidraic  ^f^^f^**,  JiOfic  wid  cfthio^ 
bttilt  OB  •  fomdstiao  «t  geometiy  aad  natheniatia,  ncm  to 
have  been  the  staple  subjects.  An  inner  circle  met,  and  dined 
together  in  Plato's  private  house  and  garden,  close  to  the 
Ara  li  my.  Plato  dcviitd  the  liousf  and  Rariicn  to  his  successor 
S]H uhi[jj)us,  who  paiii-d  thorn  on  to  Xunocratcs.  Thoy  thus 
boiamc  the  first  endowment  of  tlic  tirst  endowed  college,  which 
grew  very  rich  and  lasted  till  the  disestablishment  and  disendow- 
mcnt  of  the  old  learning  by  JutUnian  in  aj).  539.  Aristotle, 
a  pupil  of  Plato  for  twenty  years,  wt  up  a  school  of  his  own  in 
the  Lyceum,  apother  pubUc  gymnasium,  where  he  lectured  twice 
a  day,  in  the  auimiac  fentfrifaHy  to  tlie  buier  dide  of  icfular 
attendants,  in  the  afternoon  to  the  punk.  From  these  two 
institutions  three  nationsofEoiope  have  derived  three  different 
terms  for  a  school,  the  Germans  their  gymnasium,  the  French 
thiir  lycec,  anil  the  Scotch  thtir  academy.  Yet  neither  of  the 
orit;inatS  was  a  school  in  any  real  sense  of  the  word.  In  the 
days  of  their  founders  they  were  like  discussion  forums;  at  the 
most,  courses  of  lectures.  In  later  years,  the  gildctl  youth 
who  flocked  to  Athens  from  the  whole  Greco- Roman  world  were 
enrolled  among  the  qihebi,  and  the  soK^ed  "university  of 
Athens"  was  cvolveil  [D umont,  L'£phAU  allique). 

Meanwhile  the  intcUectual  hegemony  of  Gneoe  had  for  a  time 
pasMd  with  tbe  political  begemony  Ami  Atluaa  l»  Akiaadfia. 
It  b  to  the  Alexandrines,  cither  to  Antioduos  Of  to  Eratos- 
thenes, e.  250  (J.  E.  Sand}-s,  Hist,  of  CtassM  Sdkttarship,  7), 
that  gramm.ir,  as  a  tcrni  and  a  science,  whidllnciBded  literary 
criticism  and  s<holarrhi;).  and  the  grammar  school  arc  due. 
The  earliest  extant  t realise  on  STammar  is  by  Dionysius  of 
Thrace  (bom  c.  146},  a  pupil  of  the  Homeric  critic,  Aristarchus. 
It  defines  grammar  as  "the  practical  knowledge  of  the  usage  of 
writers  of  poetiy  and  prose"  and  includes  exegesis  or  expbna- 
tion  of  the  author  b  the  widest  sense  as  wcU  as  mere  verbal  or 
qrntactical  granular.  It  was  ten  the  term  thus  understood 
that  the  gramnar  school  (sesto  pammaltulis),  the  tenn  wbkfa 
described  tbe  typical  secondaqr  tdhoel  tem  that  day  to  1M9, 
derived  iu  denoution  and  its  connotation.  For  a  true  coa- 
cqttion  of  the  history  of  second.Try  schools  it  cannot  be  repeated 
too  often  and  too  emphatically  that  to  this  day  the  true  title 
of  the  greatest  Enghsh  "public  schools"  is  grammar  sehool. 
Winchester  and  Eton  are  the  grammar  schools  of  the  colleges 
of  the  Blessed  Mary  of  Winchester  and  of  Eton  ri-'[iecti\\ly, 
and  Westminster  is  the  c'arnmar  school  of  the  collegiate  church 
of  St  Peter,  Wcstniiusli  r.  Throughout  the  thirteen  centuries 
which  intervened  between  DiOQysius  Thraz  and  Dr  Kmnedyt 
Dioaysiiis's  gnumnar  was  tbe  standard  work  and  the  foundatloa, 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  all  other  grammais,  wbQe  the  gnnmar 
Khool  has  always  meant  .and,  in  the  bands  of  tbe  better  daas  of 
teachcr.4.  h  is  :  i  v..;,  1  not  a  gcrunil-grinding  machine,  but 
a  place  for  tiic  ti. lining;  a:id  exercise  of  the  mind  by  th*  study 
of  literature  The  word  "school,"  as  well  as  the  word 
"  grammar,"  seems  to  be  due  to  Alexandria.  Pbto  in  the  Lrus 
had  spoken  of  a  leameil  <liscu<iion  or  teaching,  the  product  of 
leisure,  as  a  sckeli.  But  it  docs  not  appear  that  the  word  was 
transferred  to  the  place  where  such  discussion  took  place  before 
the  Aleiandrian  epoch.  The  first  known  tise  of  it  in  that  sense 
seems  to  be  hi  Dioaydus  Halicamsssus*  Letter  to  Amraaeus, 
c.  30  B.a  Bvt  as  Flaatus  (c  sio)  uses  the  corresponding  Latin 
term,  luiu$  Klerarius,  some  two  centuries  earBer,  we  may  safely 
infer  tli..'.  *'i'  11  <  <\  i; ,  r.'<t  i  n  the  principle  of/aAtSA  tml*il»io, 
but  as  a  !raii'-l.i[ii>:i  ot  Kf-inuri.ir  M.h(H)l. 

Roman  Scltccls. — At  Rome  schools  lieRan  with  intercourse 
with  Greeks.  According  to  Suetonius,  ihc  emperor  Hadrian's 
sccretaiy,  who  wrote  TkeSckool  Hosiers  (De  grammatitts)  about 
4.0.  140,  literary  teaching  and  the  science  of  grammar  began 
with  Livius  Andronicus,  a  Greek  from  Magna  Graecia  in  the 
sooth  of  Italy,  who,  being  bioogbt  to  Rome  as  a  sbve  in  37s  b^-* 
became  a  freed  man,  trsiulated  lheOlytwyfaitoLatin,and  tasght 
both  Greek  and  Latin.  Ennius,  the  first  Latin  poet,  was  also 
half  •Greek,  and  came  to  Rome  in  209  B.C.,  where  be  dso  tanght 


both  langoages.  AcconUng  to  Plutardi  {Qutett.  Rtm.  59) 
the  first  giaminar  school  {grammotodUnkaUitit)  was  opened  bf 
Spurius  CandUw^  a  teedmaa  ol  Chfvilhis»  «4w  was  the  fin* 
Roman  to  fBvoree  his  wife.  Like  master,  like  man.  These  two 

innovations  in  morals  and  manners  look  place  about  2jo  b.c 
According  to  Suetonius,  Crates  of  Mallus  in  Cilicia,  who  about 
169  B.C.  came  to  Rome  as  ambassador  from  Attalus,  king  of 
Pergamura,  a  great  centre  of  learning,  and  was  kept  there  by  a 
broken  leg,  occupieii  himself  in  giving  lectures.  His  cxarrple 
was  soon  followc<l  by  Romans.  Schools  of  grammar,  in  which, 
even  as  late  as  Cicero's  time,  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
were  tbe  chief  text-book  and  were  learnt  by  heart,  were  kept 
by  Creeks  or  freedmcn.  Tliese  seem  to  have  been  of  the  nat  ure 
of  demcataiy  sdiools.  But  at  Rann,aa  at  Athens,  the  woifciat* 
dsasw  woe  for  the  most  part  slam;  and  drmentaiy  acfaooii 
were  like  English  preparatory  schools  rather  than  public  elemen- 
tary schools.  The  teachers  were  called  liUeralores,  a  translation 
of  the  r.rcck  ypaiip-atia-ral.  Schools  of  rhetoric,  \^hich  were 
more  like  secondary  schools,  were  also  opened  after  the  model 
of  that  of  lyxrates  at  Athens.  Their  teachers  wire  called 
liilerati,  corre5[)onding  to  the  Greek  ypamtariKol.  Suetonius  sa>-s 
that  "  the  early  Uttcratores  also  tau^t  rhetoric,  and  we  have 
many  of  their  treatises  which  include  both  sciences."  In  9a  mjc 
scbools  of  Latb  rhetoric  were  put  down  as  an  innovation.  Ysfc 
amoog  the  treatises  written  fay  Cato,  the  prslscr  of  the  past 
al  the  eqMnse  of  the  present,  was  one  on  pabUc  qiesking,  the 
chief  rule  in  which  was  "  take  care  of  the  sense,  and  the  sounds 
will  take  care  of  themselves."*  Cicero  learned  to  declaim  both 
in  Greek  and  I-atin,  and  the  Gracchi  had  studied  rhetoric  under 
Creek  teachers.  Neither  the  gymnasium  or  palaestra,  nor  the 
music  School,  flourished  at  Ro.mc.  As  at  .Xthciii,  so  at  Rome 
the  boys  were  sent  to  school  in  charge  of  a  slave,  a  pcd^gogus, 
comes  or  custos.  But  it  would  seem  that  at  Rome  the  pcda- 
gogus,  generally  a  Greek  slave,  often  himself  gave  elementary 
instruction.  In  Varro's  much-debated  phrase,  "  Educat  nutria^ 
instituit  pedagogus,  docet  maa^cr/'  "tbe  nune  bringi  ap» 
the  pedagogue  faiMOs  the  dements,  the  master  tcactca. 
Ma^ister,  which  in  English  became  "maistcr"  and  then 
"master,"  remained  the  term  for  the  teacher  of  the  public 
school  from  thit  day  to  thi-..  ihi'iit^h  atii  m|-;s  wcrr  m  .I'l.  :.:  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  to  ir.lru  lui c  llic  Creel,  word  d:J^s<-.:Ius 
in  its  place. 

Thr  Roman  school  was  vers'  much  like  the  mndrm  school.  .Ml  the 
l!H  Mi.mI*  of  turlute  h  h  ive  nvule  the  scr\icc  of  the  Mtji(  *  lor 
mon  boys  a  veritable  slavery  were  ia  full  vogue.  Instruction  was 
now  in  a  foreign  language,  and  grammar  became  praouneat.  Early 
riling,  loud  speaking  and  hara  Boopng  were  m  tbe  asoendaat. 
Martial  curwo  the  matter  of  a  neighbouring  school  whose  shouts 
and  blows  woke  him  up  at  cock  crow.  Horace  assures  us  that  he 
admires  the  old  t-itin  poets  in  spite  of  their  havinp  tiern  flogged 
into  hira  the  pfddiio[us,  Orbilius,  who*  name  li.i>  l«:onic  pro- 
verbial. The  staple  of  instruction  in  the  Ron)an  whi»U  was  the 
works  of  the  poets.  Greek  and  Latin,  Homer  and  Virgil.  Hc^iod  and 
Aesop,  Menander  and  Terence.  Horace  says  (Ep  i  lo.  40)  "  that 
he  was  not  thought  worthy  of  going  the  round  of  ihc  schoolmaftcrs* 
desks  ";  but  it  was  a  fate  notlong  delayed,  and  the  writins^  of  the 
poets  of  the  silver  .ige,  Lucan  and  Siatius,  became  sc hLXj!-br>...k» 
in  their  own  lifetime-. 

Our  l.'tvi»lo<lKC  ol  the  Rom.in  curricula  miinh,'  due  to  Quinlilian's 
/n'(:-';if' T  oralnria,  c.  A.[i.  01-  F.ibicis  'J'.jintih.inu-,  I'  irn  "ii  ihc 
banks  of  the  Hbro.  was  not  only  the  son  of  a  man  who  kept  a  ihctonc 
ffbwi|i,  but  himself  kept  enet  and  is  said  by  St  Jcfome  M  liaw  bceai 
theiiat  who  kept  a^Sscbod.  ia  the  seam  Wat  be  was  the  bet 
who  received  a  stipend  from  the  emperor.  In  endeavouring  to 
create  the  perfect  orator,  Quintiltan  ductines  the  whole  of  educa- 
tion  from  the  cradle  upwards.  It  is  clear  from  him  thnt  th<-  (r^^mmar 
6thfx>l  h.id  trenched  on  the  rhetoric  mJicwiI  Ihr  l.i':>r  v.is  then 
rrsirictod  to  actual  oralurv',  the  rules  and  practice  of  public  ^leakinw, 

while  the  grammar  school  gave  much  the  same  tsaodag  as  Englisii 

grammar  sfhoiU  did  until  1850. 

The  ttr;t  dehnitcly  endowed  school  we  hear  of  !s  one  founded  by 
Pliny  (he  younger,  a  pupil  of  Quintilian,  at  his  native  place  Como. 
In  a  letter  to  the  historian  Tacilusfiv.  12)  he  inform^  him  (h.>t  he 
found  a  Como  boy  was  at  Khrx>l  at  .Milan,  tucause  there  »ck  n  i 
teachers  at  Como,  whereupon  he  lectured  the  parents,  on  the  "  -mill 
additional  exjxm**  "  a  day-«(hriiil  at  Como  would  he,  rompared  to 
the  cost  of  boarding  boys  at  Milan.  He  therefore  olTcrcd  to  find 
a  third  of  the  cost,  ana  would  have  found  the  whole  did  be  ooC 
"  iear  that  such  an  endowment  might  be  corrupted ...  to  priwaM 
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imwm*.  «liidi  he  Mw  happen  in  many  pheet  where  teachers  arc 
lind  by  the  iwblic  "  {preteptortt  pubiue  (ondutnntHr).  The  choice- 
•I  the  maMer  he  left  to  the  parents.  Later  hUtitriant  tay  that  the 
emperor  Antoninui  Piu*  (13S-161)  a^-t;;n<-<l  offices  and  taUric* 
(konores  ei  Siilaria)  for  rhctoncuii'^  ihri>uv;h'i(i!  ttu-  provinces;  and 
that  AJf  x.in<k>r  Stvi  ru-.  dl<l  tSif  vmic,  and  also  cstat  lishrd  c  ^^ll!)ltlon^ 
for  poor  hyjNs,  with  the  limitation,  curiously  ref»Mi<<l  .1  tliiiij-n>l 
years  later  in  the  statutes  of  All  Souls  College  and  of  L(on,  modo 
Mfraiwi.  ig.  provided  only  that  they  •houkl  be  free-born. 

There  «e«e  compiainu  that  the  maatcfs  were  ill-paid.  The  only 
de6nite  statement  a*  to  tuition  fees  appears  to  be  a  line  of  Horace 
(5al.i.6.  76),  who  nys  hb  father  took  nim  to  school  at  Rome  a»  he 
did  not  care  to  send  him  where  the  iion*  of  his  country  neighbours 
went,  at  8  asses  a  month,  said  to  ri  [iri>trit  4d-  .1  month,  i  <|iiiv,ilrnt 
to  "  about  a  shilling  ";  even  this  is  loundeil  on  a  disputed  reading. 
Quintilian  made  a  fortune  bv  hi*  school,  hut  Juvenat  calls  him  in  this 
respect  a  white  crow.  As  in  modem  times  the  winning  jockey,  so 
then  the  victorious  charioteer,  received  more  pay  for  a  single  race 
than  the  master  for  a  whole  year's  tatwurs. 

Cnmmir  and  rhetoric  wHi_x>U  »prc.iH  throughout  the  Roman 
world  and  continued  subf  t  inti  illy  unchanged  in  method  and 
sulijett  to  ihe  divs  ol  r,r«-^ijry  i  In-  <  In-.it  and  Asigiutine  the  apostle 
of  the  En.;li!.h.    The  Cpn/fijiori  <jf  "--t  Au,;u-line  ol  llip^j-i,  a  m  liool- 

naster  at^^^^h^e.  Rome ^nd  Milan,  '"'"^jJjjjjJ^JI'^^JI^J^lJ 

BesdwiBH  before  beooming  prefect  of  lllyria  and  «f  CmiL  ahow  that 
the  tdioob  were  much  the  same  in  the  4th  eentuiy  as  ta  tit  int. 

Ausonius  celebrated  in  verse  all  the  Bordeaux  schoolmasters,  some 
ci>m:iiic  fr  >m  schools  at  Athen*,  CunsMntinojilc,  Syracuse  and 
Corinth,  one  the  son  of  a  Druidat  Qaycux.  01  hers  schoolmasters  from 
Poitou,  Narbonne,  Touhwse.  who  went  to  Lcrida  and  other  places 
ia  Spain.  Ausonius  had  for  his  pupil  the  emperor  Gratian,  who  in 
376  established  a  lr«al  tariff  for  tchoolma»ters'  salariea.  "  In  cver^' 
town  which  is  callcda  metropolis,  a  rtoble  professor  shall  beclccted  ' 
The  rhetoric  master  (rhetor)  was  to  h.ivo  ,n  h:\'-t  74  annonac  (an 
annona  being  a  year's  wages  of  a  workini;  man ) ;  while  the  >;rammar 
miiteri  were  to  rercivc  half  iliii.  liui  .11  1  riir.  then  the  capital 
of  ;h:;  \'.-  -1'  rn  <:rr.pire.  t!vj  r!','  I'jr  v.,i,  to  h.ivc  i!io  L  itin  v:ra;ii- 
marian  20,  and  the  Greek  grammarian,  if  one  can  be  found,  la 
*anoaae  (CM.  Tkeod.  xiii.  3  11)  The  works  of  EmMm,  bkikm 
of  Pavia.  S*3-S>i>  preserve  many  ichaol  decnmattont  aelivered  in 
Milan  school.  The  same  century^  saw  Priscian,  a  schoolmaster  at 
Constantinople,  compose  the  Latin  grammar,  which,  it»cl(  for  the 
most  part  a  mere  translation  from  Creek,  reigned  without  a  rival 
till  the  Reformation,  and  is  rcprex-r.t<  d  by  over  ii>x>  MSS.  Venan- 
tius  Fortunatus,  educated  in  the  grammar  school  at  Treviso,  wrote 
In  570  a  life  ol  St  Martin  of  Tour*  in  three  books  of  hexameter 
vene,  and  lives  of  saints  and  bishops.  His  era  was  one  of  transition, 
nod  marks  the  passing  of  the  schools  from  secular  to  cedcsiasiical 
control.  His  contemporary  fVjpe  Cregorj-  rates  Detldetfus,  "  bishop 
of  Caul."  at  Vicnne  lEp.  xi.  54),  bccauv;  "  as  we  cannot  relate 
without  shame,  it  has  come  to  our  knowledge  that  yoar  brotherhood 
ti  Aih's  grammar  to  certain  persons;  which  wo  take  all  the  worse 
a>  it  con\ert»  what  we  (urTur  rly  ■<,iid  in  your  fax-our  to  lamcntafidn 
and  mourning,  since  the  praise  of  Christ  cannot  lie  in  one  mouth 
with  the  praise  of  Jupiter.  Connder  yourself  what  a  crime  it  is  for 
bishops  to  recite  whist  would  be  improper  for  rdigiously  minded 
laymen  " — words  which  are  an  atbptation  of  a  sentiment  of  Jerome 
at  his  worst. 

Thi»  Uftcr  is  the  more  rrmarkaMe.  hcraii'.e  it  ends  with  com- 
mctv'.HH  to  De>i<k-riu5  the  monks  whom  (..I'v'y  "J"-  sendint;  with 
Laurence  the  priest  and  Mcllitus  the  abbot  to  Augustine  of  Canter- 
bury, thus  bringing  the  giammar-school-teaching  bishop  into  direct 
eonneaion  with  the  conversion  of  the  English,  and  the  foundation  of 
the  first  English  school. 

EHgfisk  Schools. — St  Augiistine  of  Canterbury  landed  in  Kent 
b  m6,  Ud  the  king  of  Kent,  Ethclbert,  was  chriltaicd  two 
jmis  kicr.  He  "  did  not  defer  giving  bit  teadieve  »  lettkd 
loidenee  in  Ida  metropolis  of  Chnteibunr,  with  tuch  poncatlons 
as  were  necemry  for  (heir  subsistence,"  nys  Bcde.  Wc  may 
therefore  attribute  the  cslabiishmenl  of  the  Church  of  En^Innd 
and  the  fir,'.  Fr.>;lihh  whixil  lo  the  year  S')^-  For  as  nowadays 
the  first  ihir.K  nuMiern  rr.isiionarics  do  is  to  oitablish  a  Silio<il. 
10  did  Auguitine.  Indrtd  .1  school  was  even  more  necessary 
then.  Now  the  Srript'.jrcs  arc  always  translated  into  the  native 
tongue,  and  scr\'iccs  conducted  in  it.  But  in  those  days  the 
caaverted  heathen,  to  understand  the  church  service  and  to 
tmi  the  Soipturcs,  had  to  learn  Latin  and  begin  with  Latin 
puinar;  and  Indeed  m  the  kyrit,  the  creed  aiid  the  ^oria 
wm  itai  lendeml  la  Grtek.  iflie  «na  tharougfaly  to  comprehend 
it  he  had  to  kam  some  GradL 

The  first  actual  mention  of  CaateriHuy  school  is  in  631. 
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p.  16:),  while  in  exile  in  Gaul,  was  baptized.  "  On  his  return, 
as  ioonas  he  obtained  the  kingdom  (of  ilu-  Hast  Saxnn>),  wi-hing 
to  imitate  what  he  had  seen  well  dune  in  Gaul,  he  founded  a 
grammar  school  (seolam  in  qua  pucri  litteris  crudirenlur),  with 
the  aiaistance  of  Bishop  Felix,  whom  he  had  received  from  Kent* 
who  provided  them  witll  ushers  and  masters  {pedcgogn  H 
M«fbtat)  after  the  maaiMr  «f  the  Canterbnriana  (imr*  Canfad- 
fknm).**  IftlwlMtsiwdsafttmiilatedKentishfolitthemeaning 
is  the  same,  as  naturally  the  first  and  chief  school  of  the  Kcotbh 
folk  was  at  Canterbury.  Felix  was  a  Burgundian,  who  had 
come  over  to  Honorius.  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  the  original 
band  of  AuK"Jiti"e.  who  Ijcramo  archbishop  in  637.  The  East 
Saxon  see  was  (ilaceti  at  Dunnor,  r.nw  Dunwich,  and  the  .'-,1  iiul 
there  has  been  claimed  by  patriotic  Suffolk  historians  as  the 
first  school  in  England.  Though  long  before  the  Conquest 
Dunwich  had  ceased  to  be  an  cpiKopal  sec,  being  deposed 
in  favour  of  Thetford,  while  half  of  it  was  swallowed  up  by  the 
sea,  yet,  when  between  1076  and  to8j  the  prioiy  of  Eye  was 
fouiided  by  Robert  Halet,  he  ^vraprkted  to  it  all  the  chttrchea 
of  Duawkh  "  the  tithes  of  tbe'Mnle  town  hath  of  money  and 
herrings  ...  the  school  abo  of  the  same  town.**  So  (he  school 
of  Sigcbcrt  and  Felix  was  still  existing  .(oo  years  .ifterwards. 
It  afterwards  perished  at  the  dissolmiyti  of  the  priory,  10  wliith 
it  had  been  han<!c<l  ov<-r. 

As  the  mr)dcl  m'jsi  be  older  than  the  copy,  Cantcrbtiry  school 
must  be  allowed  ihe  primai y  over  Dunwich.  Being  sfx>kcn  of 
as  an  existing  institution,  with  no  suggestion  that  it  was  then 
newly  established,  we  need  not  doubt  that  it  was  founded  by 
St  Augustine  as  part  of  the  calhctlral  establishment  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury.  This  church  was  not  then  monastic,  but 
like  all  other  cathedrals,  a  college  of  priests,  the  monks  being 
placed  apart,  outside  the  city  walb  in  the  abbey,  fint  called 
St  Faid%  aflcnnrda  known  as  St  Augustine's.  Enthusiastic 
**  Credans"  have  attributed  Canterbury  school  rather  to  the 
Greek  archbishop,  the  monk  Theodore,  who  reached  Canterbury 
on  the  27th  of  May  669.  "  Soon  alter"  he  "travelled  through 
the  whole  Enj;lish  parts  of  the  island,"  .md  first  eslabli--l-.d  a 
united  church  of  En-land,  being  "  the  first  archbishop  whom 
the  whole  Liii^lnh  church  consented  to  obey."  He  travelled 
with  Kadrian,  a  Lalin-.African  monk,  who  h.td  bccrv  first  offered 
the  archbishopric,  and  was  sent  by  the  pope  to  l<jok  alter  Theo- 
dore "  lest  afur  the  fashion  of  Giedu  he  should  introduce 
something  against  the  true  fyth."  "Becanse  Iwth  wen 
ahwBdawtly  leaiaed  in  sacred  and  pitbm  literature^  they 
collected  cmwdt  of  disciples,  and  streams  of  savmg  hnowledge 
daily  flowed  from  them,  as  together  with  holy  writ  ihcy  f;avc 
their  hearers  instruction  Ijoth  in  the  arts  of  metre  and  astronotiiy 
and  cecUsiasiical  arithmetic,"  or.  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  iran^la- 
lion  has  it,  "  mclcrcraft,  lungolcraft  and  grammaticrafi"  (Bcde, 
Eat.  Hist.  iv.  j).  "The  proof  is,"  says  Bcde,  "  thai  even  to 
this  day,"  e.  7.^5,  "  some  of  their  pupils  survive  who  know 
Latin  and  Greek  as  well  as  their  own  language  in  which  they 
were  born."  It  is  a  strange  misconception  of  (his  passage  which 
has  narrowed  a  triumphant  lecord  of  the  first  mctropolitical 
visilatloo  of  Enghwd,  the  very  point  of  which  is  that  the  arcb- 
Wdiep  kit  Caittethtiiy  to  trat^  to  the  ferthett  parts  of  the 
heptarchy,  into  the  foundation  of  a  school  at  Canterbury. 
Though  it  is  clear  that  Theodore  did  not  found,  there  is  evidence 
that  he  dir)  artu  illy  le;u  li  in  iV.o  'n>oI  at  Canterhurj',  since 
AH)inu5,  who  succeeded  Hadrian  as  al.lKit  of  St  Paid's,  is  said 
to  have  l)ccn  "  the  most  learned  man  of  his  lime  in  cvcrjthing, 
having  been  educated  in  the  church  of  Canterbury"  (not,  it 
may  be  noted,  in  the  monastery  of  St  Paul's)  by  Theodore  .md 
Hadrian.  Tobias,  who  died  bishop  of  Rochester  in  7:6,  is  also 
described  as  "  a  most  learned  man,  for  he  was  a  pupil  of  1  hcodore 
and  Hadrian,  and  so,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  literature 
ecclesiastical  and  gennal,  Greek  and  Lath  were  as  familiar  to 
him  as  his  native  tongue.**  Wc  may  therefore  crfdlt  Rochester 
with  Its  school  at  least  as  early  as  Toby's  episcopate. 

Of  sch'jols  still  existing,  we  must  nive  the  precedence  after  Canter- 
bury and  Rochester  to  St  Peter's  school,  the  catltcdral  grammar 
•ehoolat  York.  It  Hwaaorigiiiatly  started  by  FkuUaus.  the  Romaa 
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mivtionary.  In  630  or  6.^^,  anH  thrrc  »'."»^  no  church  or  hishop 
there  till  the  timi-  \Vil(ri<l.  c.  7<x>.  it  i,inniit  <Uiirn  in  !«■  nldrr 
than  bi»  day.  Whoever  may  be  the  origiiutor  of  York  schoul,  it 
!•  M  aUevvMa  •fftin'  than  Archbnliqp  ^I'o^'^S^  to  whom 


Ited  by  manv 


But  tbrir  authority  is  a  life  ol  Alcuin  by  a  French  monk,  in  a  M& 
■aid  to  have  cmmmI  at  Ki  ims  in  1617,  but  never  K«n  since,  a  mere 

piece  of  h.igiolrvgv,  and  <cr',.iinly  not  contcmpofary.  It  makes  a 
niy  -tic  nioiui  til  i  fiaiii  i>{  (.n.  k  learning  (ran  Theodore  to  B<.>(Jc, 
Dctlc  to  I'./tHTT,  l.:^lifrt  to  Alcuin,  Akuin  to  Hrabanuc  Maurus,  the 
monk*  of  St  <  '<M  .>n<l  so  on.  It  te  flattering  to  insular  pride,  at  it 
makes  England  the  mother  of  all  continental  schools.  But  the  chain 
braaka  U  the  accond  link.  Rghert  was  neither  a  pupil  of  Bede's, 
nor  Aknin'a  master.  N(ir  was  Kct'-  rt  ever  a  monk,  and  Alcuin 
only  liecame  one  late  in  life.  H-xIBtdc  Ixvn  KulM-rt's  master,  he 
could  not  have  (ailed  to  mtrili'm  it  in  tin-  well  kiiuwn  letter  he  wrote 
to  him  on  fH-mnung  arrhbishop,  in  whirh  he  addre  -es  him.  not  as  a 
master  ir.iw:l;t  have  written  to  a  pupd.  Imt  av  a  laiher  humble  but 
locturing  friend.  Moreover,  Alcuin  himself ,  in  the  poem  on  the 
bHho|MaiidHfattaafth*dMMclio(yorkiMul.C*.  K«r*..  RolUicr. 
L  390),  written  when  achoolRUMer  at  Yocfc,  only  mv*  of  Ecbert 
that  hie  was  of  royal  blood,  an  illustrious  ruler  of  the  cnurch  and  an 
admirable  teacher  (^jjf^fiBi  do<Utr)  He  finds  no  space  for  more 
about  him.  («••  aun:  his  "  mu*c  hastens  to  the  end  01  his  sonp  and 
thi-  doiii^-.  I  if  hi^  i)w  n  master,  who,  after  Egbert,  received  the  in-ii;nia 
of  the  venerable  mx,  Albert,  called  the  wim:."  On  Albert's  merits, 
Alcuin  descants  in  many  verses.  Nearly  related  to  Egbert.  Albert 
"  waa  lent  to  the  Minster  to  school  in  his  boyish  years  and  became 
a  priest  quite  young,  and  by  Egbert  was  made  advocate  of  the  clerffy 
arid  preferrc<l  as  ma»ter  in  the  city  of  York."  This  phrase  exactly 
describes  the  duties  of  the  later  chancellor  of  the  Minster,  who  was 
thechiel  Iiwyirof  the  collrj;e  of  canons  and  alMi  head  of  the  school; 
while  it  --horti,  that  the  school  was  the  m  IuxjI,  not  only  of  the  church, 
but  (if  the  <  ity.  of  the  Uity  as  wc  II  a',  il  the  clergy.  Albert  tau;.:!it 
grammar,  rhetoric,  bw,  singinK',  pl.i>in(;  on  the  flute  and  lyre, 
natural  history  and  the  church  calendar:  above  all,  thcongy. 
There  were  boarders.^  For  "  wh.itcver  youths  he  saw  of  M^nent 
intelligence,  these  he  joined  to  himself,  taught,  fed  and  loved,  and 
so  he  had  many  pupils,  ailvani-i.»d  in  various  arts."  Allwrt  travelled 
abroad,  went  to  Rome  and  was  received  "  as  the  prince  of  doctors, 
and  kin^*  and  prim  e*  invited  him  to  irrigate  their  Lin<U  with  learn- 
ing." But  he  preferred  to  return  home.  Even  when  he  became 
archfahhop,  he  still  powtiwied  to  teach.  Two  yeartticfafa  hit  death 
he  retired,  and,  01  Mi  two  chief  ptiptls,  Eanbold  mecceded  him  in 
the  archbishopric.  But  "  he  gave  the  dearer  treasure*  of  his  Iwv.k^ 
to  the  other  son,  who  waa  always  close  to  hi<  father's  ^ide.  ihir'-iir.i^ 
to  drink  the  floods  of  leaminK.  To  the  one  the  rule  of  the  i  tuii  h. 
il«  treasures  ancl  l.uul  ,  it  her  the  n  htwl  (j/uJium).  iW  rhair. 

the  books."  This  other  bon  was  Alcuin  himself.  A  catalocue  ol  iIh- 
books  is  given.  Bcaidca  the  "Fathers,"  tncluding  Boethius  and 
Cas'.iodorus,  Popes  Leo  and  Gregory,  there  were  Aldhelm  of  Sher- 
borne and  Ikde  the  wise.  There  were  niny  and  fompciiu  Tr(>gus. 
Aristotle  and  ("iccro  {Dt  oralort).  Among  \->-  \  ■.  (liere  were  Virpl, 
Slatius  and  Ian  .in.  fiut  of  (our  lines  (uU  i<\  the  names  of  poets, 
th%--o  are  the  only  ones  whom  the  ordinary  tl  i'  iul  «thiilar  h.is 
hi  irrl  of  The  rrvt  were  Christian  poets,  who  vcrsilie<l  various  fiarts 
c(  t!ie  fllble :  Juv.iKii^  If.  3V)),  I'aulinus  (J5J-43I).  l'rL>'i>«r  of 
Aijuiiaine  (il<i-^y),  bcdulius  (c.  460).  Venantius  Fortunatus  (535- 
60Q),  Antar  vc  950).  Among  grammarians  were  Valerius  Probua, 
DonatiHi  Priacian,  Serviua  (the  great  Virgilian  commentator). 
Phocas  (who  wrote  a  life  o(  Virgil  in  verse),  Comminianus  (prabaMy 
Commodianus),  of  the  Jth  century.  _  There  were  "  many  otlu  r 
masters  eminent  in  the  scTnyils.  in  art,  in  oratory,  who  have  writtt  n 
many  a  volume  of  sound  M  ns<-.  hut  whose  names  it  seemed  too  l.-n^; 
to  write  in  verse."  Alcuin  himself  wrote  dialogues  on  grammar, 
rhetoric  and  dialectic.  In  the  firstj  the  speakers  were  an  English 
Ixjy  o(  15  and  a  Frank  boy  of  _i4:  in  the  latter.  Ch.\rU-maene  and 
Alcuin  bimadf.  For  Alcum  yielded  to  the  temptation  which  his 
master,  Albert,  had  revi'-ted.  and  mectinj;  (.harlemaKne.  on  a  visit 
to  Rome,  aerepted  the  h'  id-Sip  nf  an  itinerant  si  hool  attachcil  to 
hij  court,  the  vi  i  .dli  d  I'  llne  S»  hool.  I.Mi  pt  (or  a  short  vi-.it  in 
79J-793,  All  uin  di  rted  l.nji  ind  (or  I'rankl.ind.  Hut  he  continue*! 
to  take  an  interest  in  ihr  '.^  h  •  •!  of  York,  ami  in  one  o(  his  j^ioems 
expresses  the  hope  that  the  youth  of  York  will  handle  Virgil  s  bow 
and  fill  the  Frisian  ships  with  poems.  When  Eaobald  li.  waa  ap- 
pointed archbishop  of  Voric  tn  7^  Alcuin  wrote  to  congratotate 
him,  and  recommended  him  to  divide  the_  school  and  have  different 
masters  for  grammar,  for  vint  and  for  writing;  and  also  to  establish 
hospitals,  which  he  calls  by  iheir  f  'ireek  name  (xen<Hl<n-hi,i),  one  of 
the  many  pnvifs  th.it  III-  had  3  tincture  of  Crixk  learninj;.  The 
advice  seems  to  have  been  taken,  as  in  later  times  we  find  here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  song  school  under  the  precentor  quite  separate  from 
the  Br!imm.ir  school  un<{cr  the  chancellor,  and  St  Peter's  hospii.il 
jn  •  '  11'  i  ll-  the  cathedral  precinct,  which  was  endowed  by  King 
A'  ■  1  '  and  afterwards  known  as  St  Leonard's  hospital  In 
anottu  r  Ictti  r  .Mruin  *ends  one  of  his  pupils  to  Kinp  Ofia  o(  Mercia 
Xi\  .11  t  as  ma-^ler  in  the  M'hrjol  OlT.i  w.ix  «  ■  t.dili'.hinc.  and  i-xprt  s'.(  ^  his 
■^ire  at  (cTa's  inti  ntinn  to  --•■•  'v  .I'  d  make  the  lnht  o(  wl^jiom. 
li  ■<'A^  rvtim  I  in  V)  m  in\  ■  ''  '  '     '.n  li!  ■  k'-.'  I'.ni  Whether 

thu  rclcrs  to  the  e*ubli»hfntnt  ul  a  bchuui  at  LkchUcld,  or  elsewhere. 
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does  not  appear.  It  is  to  he  noticed  that  Alcuin,  all  the  time  he  waa 
iii.istet  at  ^  ork  ami  in.i -ti  r  nl  \\:,-  i,ill<d  paUfc  Kho->l  of  Charle- 
magne, was  not  a  monk  but  a  secular  clcrli.  He  al*'ay»  de.scritx-« 
himself  as  Alcuin  the  levitc,  or  dcaoOR»  IMUil  in  his  old  age  he  retired 
to  an  abbacy  bv  way  of  retiring  pemioa.  So  too  Augustine  hitnsell. 
though  a  monk,  when  he  became  a  bishop  and  Kl  a 


had  been  advised  by  Pope  Gregory  to  abandon  the 
and  live  with  his  clergy  like  an  ordinary  bishop. 

The  recognition  ol  tins  l.n  t  i>  vital  to  an  understandirg  of  the 
history  of  schools  in  England  and  other  modern  rmjnines.  1  he 
history  of  medieval  and  modem  schools  has,  thanks  to  the  superiur 
industry  and  research  of  the  French  and  C^ermans,  started  with 
Charlemagne  and  Alcuin.  Though  the  schools  of  Fiance  caflK 
straight  from  the  Roman  grammar  and  rhetoric  arhooU,  and  tha 
English  schools,  by  new  im|iortalion,  direct  from  Italy,  it  has  always 
been  assumed  that  their  origin  was  monastic  and  that  monks  wcrt 
the  chief  edinators.  This  is  hfecause  (  harlemaKne,  largely  it  would 
seem  under  AU  uin's  influence,  did  n.ake  a  distinct  effort  to  convert 
the  muoastcrivs  practically  into  colleges  and  public  schools.  How 
far  ha  suocaeded  in  this  U  very  doubtful,  Iwt  if  tlw  ■MMMerirs  ever 
did  bcomie  t!ie  seats  of  public  schools,  or  a  IM  nonks  tfid  an)  thing 
for  general  education,  it  was  only  during  his  reign.  Save  for  that 
short  |H  fi'Kl.  alike  in  England  and  on  the  continent  general  education 
and  public  nhrwls  were  the  eticlusivc  duty  and  prisilegc  of  the 
secular  clergv  (rom  the  days  of  ;\ii^uHuie  to  tin  days  of  Laud. 
The  monks  from  first  to  last  were  never  public  schoolmasters  or 
educators,  they  never  acted  as  teachers,  and  the  monasteries  in  sag 
kept  schools,  except  for  their  own  novices,  and  they  never,  except 
incidentally  as  lords  of  manors  or  trustees,  or  transferees  of  tne 
spiritual  rights  of  secular  cullcKes,  even  Controlled  schools. 

The  early  mona^^teries  and  monks,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  rxam|4e 
of  even  Jerome,  not  only  <lii!  n  .t  i  uhivale  learning  other  than  that 
of  the  scriptures,  but  even  re[Hidi  it<^l  it  as  heathenish.  It  was  jvjt 
till  C.1-- il k1. If UH,  altout  5S".  f"iiir'""s<^  his  /rii.'i.'Nficri  fi.r  the  two 
monasteries  he  founded  in  Calabria,  that  the  copying  ol  Mbh.  and 
reading  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  monkish  duty.  The  original 
Benedictine  rule  a  few  years  earlier  set  apart  only  two  hours  a  day 
for  reading,  ev  ept  in  t.ent.  Then,  lack  of  food  making  the  moflks 
le\-.  .ilile  to  1  ilhujr  with  their  hands,  th<y  had  three  hours'  reading 
in  the  mornini;,  and  had  to  rea<l  one  l>iMk  through  in  the  course 
o(  the  40  Kven  this  rule  was  not  al>..i  lute.  s|m-«  iai  prosision 

being  made  for  work  for  those  who  were  too  lazy  to  read.  There  is 
not  a  word  in  the  nda  lo  augfeit  that  aducatson  was  one  of  tht 
duties  of  monks  or  of  the  objects  ti  a  nMoutcnr.  The  only  referenoe 
to  Wty%  is  apropos  of  the  reception  of  new  brethren,  boy  novices 
"  oiii  red  "  (oUnti)  at  he  altar.  The  Celtic  mottasteries,  accordinc 
to  Or  Skene  (CtU%c  Stotland.  ii.  75),  became  "great  educational 
seminaru  in  wliii  h  the  youth  of  thc  tribe  were  41  :-.t.  not  111. K  to  Lie 
trained  to  monastic  life,  but  also  for  thc  purpose  of  receiving  secular 
education."  But  the  Quotations  given  from  the  ancient  lasrs  of 
Ireland  and  the  life  of  St  Brendan  in  support  of  this  statement  by 
no  means  bear  it  out.  It  nay  be  questioned  whether  even  in  Irclana, 
or  its  daughter  M-ttlemettt  in  Wales,  at  lona  in  Scotland  and  at 
Lindisfarnc  in  England,  anyone  other  than  fuckin?  monks  ind  il><  d 
the  milk  of  learning  in  thc  nur^ries  of  thc  mon.i^t<iii  v  V.ln.rc. 
however,  as  in  the<<r  communiliis.  the  church  and  secular  clergy 
were  pr.irtirally  swallnwed  up  in  thc  monastery  and  monks,  where 
even  thc  bishops  became  kept  otIiciaU  under  an  abbot,  it  is  perhaps 
not  BOSiiblc  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  regular  and  tlia 
inr  clergy.  The  mission  of  St  Cotumban  in  500  took  the  Ccltie 
monastery  lo  the  borders  «f  Alsace,  while  indiicctfy  throogh  Lind» 
(arm  it  may  havc bam IcBOwa  to Alcoin. as it oeftaMly  «M at  Pttldft 

^Skene.  43). 


secul 


la 


I  h  iilemagnc  was  perhaps  con  cloudy  nr'ing  under  Celtic inllH 
when  in  the  council  of  Aachen  l,\ix  la-Chai^ietle),  on  thc  ajldof  March 

71^790,  he  entreated  the  congre^aiions  of  monia  as  well  as  thoae 
of  tM  aeculai  canons  **  not  onlv  to  i^et  tanner  ddtdrcn  of  sbvea 

but  also  the  «or«  i  i(  freem.-n.  an  I  t  ik.  t hem  into  their  societicft,"  attd 
directed  that  "  ••.  i,  .  1 .  ■  1  n  n'.in,;  h  •.  should  be  established  in  c\«ry 
monastery  and  ratlinlral.  »h(  re  p  .ilms,  music  {nplai).  arithmetic 
and  Kraninar,  and  the  wriiini;  <ii  K'""!  editions  of  books  should  t»c 
tauLiht :  not  allowing  the  buys,  however,  to  corrupt  the  go-^ix-U, 
nvitters  or  mass  booM  by  reading  or  writitig.  but  employing  men  of 
full  ace  for  that  purpose."  tt  mitst  have  been  in  pursuance  of  this 
design  of  turning  the  monasteries  to  account  as  schools,  that  the 
'extant  pbn  of  the  monastery  of  St  Gall  (sec  Adoev)  was  prepared. 
This  plan  shows  an  "  inner  '  m  hool  of  the  novices.  ,ind  an  "  outer  " 
school  (or  the  young  gentlemen.  The  novices'  s<hi-i|  is  ihown  as  a 
replica  on  a  smaller  m  .de  o(  the  ni.  n.i^ter\  .  complete'  in  it  <l(  with 
cha|iel,  dormitory,  redctory  and  ii.hrr-.nry.  ( »n  the  |  l.in  o(  it  is 
written, 
lants.'' 

from  i        , .    ,  ■• 

years  seeking  for  admission.  This  school  was  at  the  east  end  of  the 
church,  next  to  the  infirmary  of  the  monks.  But  the  other  school, 
the  public  schrKil,  ^HkkI  <in  the  nonh  side  of  the  rhiirrh.  a'  fir  .is 
pi.^-itile  (ron>  the  ni  Mil.-'  i]ii  ir'iTs.  whi  h.  at  St  Gall,  .i-  1!  •  ■  ri_- 
w!h  11  to[i.  .;:r  iplis  («  rniitt<  d.  were  on  the  sfiiith.  This  schu^.l  was 
r\<  -'  t..  rt  ,  ^  (.  !  hilt  for  gentlemen,  near  the  public  entrance  to 
the  church  (rum  the  street.   Il  shows  provision  for  about  IJO 


en,  "  In  this  cloister  the  oliUtes  are  associated  with  thc  postu- 
1."  «.(.  the  boys  oflered  to  God.  set  a|iait  far  the  oMmastic  ttf« 
infancy,  were  brought  up  witli  tlie  ordinary  novices  of  riper 
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bearden.  TIm  niu  it  erediwd  to  ChailemfM't  •on-in-taw,  Egin- 
hard.  But  it  is  known  nnt  t»  luve  brrn  carried  nut  in  it*  cntimy: 
and  whrthcr  any  "  outtr  "  school  was  ever  actually  erwted  or 
carried  on  wc  do  not  know.  But,  if  in  Charlcni.iijnc's  time  the 
cnonj5tt  ri<-s  in  general  admitted  lay  or  tli  ri<  .il  li.  .v  •  ■•<  n  in  a  *tpar.uo 
outer  achool,  it  U  certain  thAI  the  next  acncration  saw  them  excluded 
again.  A  oouncil  at  Aachen  on  the  9tli  of  July  817  (Baluse,  Capit. 
i.  581).  aitmdrd  by  abbots  and  a  Un^e  nuiBDer  01  monks,  decreed 
"  No  school  shall  Ix-  kept  in  a  monastery  except  forobUtcs."  Th.tt 
thi»  was  con»i<lt Ti  ll  as  binding,  or  at  least  was  followed,  in  England, 
is  clear  from  thi-  do m  «  of  this  council  iK'ing  im  lu<(ed  witli  the 
rules  of  lUiii'liil.  |)L;ii-.!.in  ri-ul  l.tlnlw.iM  In  the  prcat  haxon 
monastic  colltttiDn  row  in  the  Krili  h  Museum  (Coll.  Tib.  A,  iii  ). 
In  Kn,;laiul,  at  all  events  (mm  tin',  time,  wc  always  find  public 
schools  taught  itot  by  the  monks,  but  by  the  secular  clerj^y. 

The  notion  that  schools  were  monutie  wid  moiWMeries  schools 
b  |>artly  due  to  a  verbal  confurim,  ccHedaalial  and  monastic 
havioK  been  itnorantly  treated  as  convertible  tenrii.  Education 
and  schools  were  the  province  of  the  chun  h,  they  were  subject  to 
the  WRon  l.iw.  and  every  our  ronicrtc-d  v.ith  ihrm  was  rrrkoncfl  as 
a  clerk  «ith  the  privilesu  uf  irl-  r,;y.  Thr  >.ii  <i1,ir  court*  Could  t.ik>' 
no  cogni^nix  of  picas  com  crnint:  the  cunduct  uf  schuola  or  school- 
masters, as  was  emphatically  reaffirmed  in  the  Gloucetler  School 
Caaeia  1410,  any  more  than  tncycoukl  as  to  churches  or  the  conduct 
•f  rectors  ami  vkan.  Just  a*  they  could  entertain  suits  a1><>nr  i  - . 
ffatrwwff  of  ttvin|s,  m  they  could  about  the  appointment  of  ^  1 1  <  >  1  - 
masters,  patronage  being  rr^anlcd  as  prtificrty,  and  a  t'.-m|>'>r.il  n  .t 
a  *iiiritii-ii  ti^tht.  as  was  vtiKd  in  a  r.ivc  a^;.!il>«t  the  Alil'  >t  i.t  ILitili- 
in  liA'S-  H^th  these  cases  have  unforturaicly  I*»  n  mi^n-iirtv  nii  li 
as  e>t  iblishin,;  jh.it  the  common  law  of  Kii.  I  ind  lu't  only  '  allowed 
all  to  be  taught  but  also  controlled  the  administration  of  educational 
foundations  (I.  E.  C.  de  Moatmorencyt  Slalt  ImUnenUon  m 
Emi^itk  Education,  1902,  p.  16).  In  truth,  that  was  solely  the 
bu>in<>vi  of  the  elerfy,  and  especially  of  the  bishops  as  the  ecclesi- 
asti  -al  jixJges  of  firat  instance,  with  apoeal  to  the  court  of  Canterbury 
and  tht-nce  to  the  supreme  court  of  inc  pope  at  komc.  Tht-n-  is  a 
decrci:  of  Pope  Eu^jcnius  II.  in  a  synofl  held  in  8.'6  (Dec.  prim.i  j  ar^. 
Dbt  xxKvii.  c.  I  J):  "  Krom  certain  places  complaint  is  mack- 
to  us  that  neither  arc  masters  found  nor  care  taken  for  a  school  of 
letters  («'.«.  cram  mar  school),  wherefore  let  all  care  and  diliKcnrc  lie 
taken  by  all  ImImiw  and  their  subiccts.  and  in  otln  r  i>1ir<  s  where 
ineessary.  that  imatcn  and  teachers  should  Ix-  est  iMisIk<1  to  trarh 
continually  erammar  schools  (studia  liHrranim)  and  the  princii  li* 
ol  the  liberal  arts,  .is  in  them  chii  Hy  are  the  ilivii.c  commands  set 
forth  and  di-i  larc<l  "  This  canon  only  cr>-5talli/t  il  into  ^tatlltc  what 
lud  f' ir  two  e cntijrli  %  at  least  l>ttn  the  cii-.tomar^'  law  of  the  church, 
that  schools  should  be  kept  in  c\x-ry  cathedral  city,  as  w-e  have  stcn 
they  were  at  Canterbury,  Dunwich  and  York. 

After  York  the  next  place  in  England  in  wMch  we  have  actual 
evidence  of  a  school  is  at  Winchester,  to  which  inirllect  uat  superiority 
seems  to  hasie  passed  with  the  political  suzerainiy.  In  the  history 
of  clui-ition  in  the  9th  ri  nttirv  the  narrve  of  Alfred  takes  the  place 
of  .M.  uin  in  the  htli.  ('I  .\ltrL<l's  own  education  we  have  no  re.il 
knowledge,  as  the  tales  of  the  s«>-C3lled  Asscr  are  triere  fairy  stories 
t-  The  Real  Alfred."  Tkt  Timet,  London,  17  March  itkjS).  But 
Aaaer's  account  of  the  education  of  Alfred's  children  may  be  ac- 
Ctptcd  as  spptying  to  Winchester,  and  as  at  all  cwnis  cvidenco 
that  there  was  a  public  school  there  in  the  da>-«  wlu  n  "  Asmt  " 
wrote,  about  a  hdnilrrd  years  after  Alfritl's  cir.ith.  I'dward  the 
eldest  son  and  AUftlirylh  t^n-  ul'lt  ~t  (l.iu^lir.  r  wi  re  Im.J  in  (lie 
king's  court,  "  tior  aiTnniij  their  oti.er  pur n^t^  .i| 'jM  rt.iinirih'  1)  thU 
life  were  tiiey  'iiifTfrcd  to  pass  tin  ir  liire  i.Hy  atn!  un|  itnht.iM  V 
without  liberal  learning.  For  they  carefully  l»:am  the  I'salms  and 
Sum  baolok  WWariaMv  Sunn  poems,  and  are  continually  in  the 
habit  of  maUiig  me  of  books.'  But  "  Ethelward  the  youngest, 
by  the  divine  counsels  and  the  admirable  prudence  of  the  Idngi  was 
sent  totheGramnur  School  Uudis  Uiirrariac  diuiplinae),  wherewith 
the  children  of  almost  all  the  nobility  of  the  countr>',  and  many 
also  who  were  not  nobl--.  he  iir  i«fK  red  unrler  the  diliv:ent  care  of 
hi*  masters.  Books  in  t>otli  languaKes,  lumcly  Latin  and  Saxon, 
were  diligentlv  read  in  the  school.  They  also  learned  to  write,  so 
that  before  tney  were  of  an  age  to  practise  manly  arts,  namely 
hunting  and  such  pursuits  as  befit  gentlemen  (mybiiibus),  they 
liccame  studious  and  clever  in  the  liberal  arts."  This  passage  so 
Mtirely  coincides  with  the  description  of  Vork  schoil  ^in-n  by 
Alctiin  in  its  evidence  th.it  the  e;rammar  school  was  frequented  by 
laymen  as  well  as  clerics,  and  it  is  so  improl).Tblc  that  "  A^■>c■r  " 
borrowed  from  Alcuin,  that  we  may  take  it  to  be  the  inpmial  thing 
that  >'0Uf^En^ishRien  of  good  birth  were  brought  up  in  the  public 


Aa^»iSa»>n  schools  were  not  coniaedlobiiliopft' MM.  Apart 
from  Malmcsbury,  the  story  of  wMcb  hu  been  10  obtciiml  by 

rr.or  n  '.ic  wriiors  as  to  nrake  il  impos.^ihlc  to  ascertain  whether 
It  ha  i  a  public  «.th(X)l  or  not.  llicrc  were  public  schools  in  all 
the  principal  '  i  ntre-  of  [m. pul.it  ion.  generally  marked  by  being 
also  the  sitca  of  collegiate  churches.  At  icasl,  wherever  Eihel- 
tbr  Udjr  of  tbe  Meidus,  «Bd  her  bfothtt,  Ednwd  th* 


Elder,  are  recorded  as  building  "barbs"  through  the  Midlands 
to  coriioll  htc  their  conquests  from  the  Danes,  there  we  find 
alio  callegtatc  churches  of  pre-Conquest  origin  and  early  graninar 
^choviU;  t  g.  at  Stafford  and  Derby,  Huntingdon,  Bedfonl  and 
Leicester,  at  Bridgci>orth,  Tamworth  and  Warwick. 

It  is  perhaps  only  at  the  last  place  that  the  direct  evidence  of 
the  continuance  of  the  school  from  pre-Conquest  to  post-Con- 
quest  times  is  preserved.  There,  in  1 1  ^ j  (Leach,  Hiil.  Warwiik 
fduwf,  t90ft),  Uw  cailot  Warwick,  havingpmoted  to  the  caaoiia 
«f  St  Muy^  coUcfbte  diuidi  In  tb«  town  "  Ibe  adwot  of  tbe 
church,  that  tbe  service  of  God  in  tbe  saiae  may  be  impcoved 
by  the  attendance  of  adiobu*,"  the  older  church  of  All  Saints 
in  the  castle  appealed  lo  the  oown,  and  Henry  I  issued  a  writ 
to  "  command  lhal  the  church  of  All  Saitiis  have  all  its  customs 
and  ordeals  ...  as  fully  as  it  used  lo  have  them  in  the  time 
of  King  tkiward  and  my  father  and  brother  .ind  the  school 
{scolas)  in  like  manner."  In  the  result  the  t  wo  collegiate  churches 
were  united,  the  canons  of  All  Saints  being  transferred  lo  Si 
Mary's  and  "  the  school  of  Waiwidc"  confirmed  to  the  united 
church,  which  wai  to  agagrthemacliberticaaaLoadon,  Lincoln, 
Salisbury  and  Yoik  ciiudta%  IL*.  19a  a  ctUwdnl  cfanich  of 
secular  canons.  That  this  fnrtartwl  the  piaintenance  «f  * 
school  Is  dear  from  a  reply  to  one  of  a  number  of  questioni  as 
to  their  liberties  and  customs  put  by  the  Warwick  chapter  lo 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Salisbury  in  1155,  via.  "  the  scholars 
to  thiir  own  master  slanrj  and  fall,"  ijt,  Ibc  BHStCC  BOl  tlie 
chapter  v.as  to  look  after  the  boys. 

Even  the  iJaf.es  bceamc  fi  i;r.  Ii  ri  of  churches  and  schoc'ls. 
Thus  Herman,  the  historian  of  Bury,  writing  in  logS  (A/cm. 
Bury  Si  Edmundi,  XoUs  ser.  L  46),  and  speaking  of  Canute 
little  jDOie  thaa  A  teBcntion  ther  bis  death,  recalls  his  charities, 
how  "  when  be  came  to  a  ai&Mer  «r  fortified  town,  be  banded 
over,  li»  be  Uught  at  hb  vma.  taeptant,  for  tbe  dericd  «r  tbe 
monastic  order,  not  any  cbtnoe  boy  of  good  birth,  but  tbe  more 
se!<ci  of  ihe  poor."  AblKit  Sampson,  writing  aliout  3  century 
later,  c  1 180  (ibid.  I  .'6),  credits  Canute  with  "  instituting  public 
schools  (f'uhl-.i.is  ucliis;  the  earliest  use  probably  of  the  terra 
public  school  in  any  English  writer)  in  the  cities  and  lov.ns, 
.ind,  establishing  masters  at  the  state  expei  so,  sent  to  thctn 
boys  of  good  promise  lo  be  lauj;hl  Kramrr.  ir,  including  even 
freed  »ns  of  slaves."  Canute  a  praibcJ  bt  l.ium:  he  turned  out 
the  canons  fi«m  Btuy  to  put  in  monks.  Biu  the  sclxwl,  though 
it  thus  fcO  onder  tbe  sway  of  tbe  abbot,  oontloiied  in  the  town, 
outside  tbe  predact  of  tbe  abbqr,  and  was  served  by  secular 
masters.  So  when  Earl,  sfterwanls  Ring,  Harold  founded  the 
College  of  Holy  Cro^s  at  Walth.Tm,  ihc  chief  officer  next  the 
dean  w.is  the  M:ho<-iLniasicr,  Ma^itr  Alhelard,  imported  ftom 
Liege,  whose  "  lessons  in  gr.inimar  and  vtrst-s  and  compoeitii >n 
did  not  prevent  equal  knowleilge  of  singing  an<l  divine  service 
The  boys  knew  the  p>.iher  by  heart,  and  cnlcrcd  the  choir  in 
procession  from  school,  and  on  leaving  choir  relumed  to  Khool 
with  all  the  gravity  of  the  regular  caaoos'*  wboia  it??  sup- 
planted the  seculank  The  secular  canoQ,  OM  of  tbe  cqxUod, 
wbo  wrote  tbe  Ustoiy  about  1180^  was  hfaaaeU  tbe  pnpil  «f 
Master  Peter,  ion  «f  Atbdaid;  for  aeodar  caaoaa  aaairied  and 
bad  children. 

In  the  half  century  which  fi)!lowir]  the  ConqufM,  the  cathedral 
and  m.my  of  the  collesiale  chun  hea  were  re<  .instituted  an<l  en- 
lar^'ed,  the  neirmal  numl>cr  of  w  veri  f  UMt^N  Ik  ink;  irure  iM^l.  ur.d 
reaching  in  some  cases  as  many  as  fifty  In  this  reconstitulion 
■dnob  wtn  mat  hmttm.  The  statutes  called  "  The  ImlitMioa 
of  St  Omund."  tmto  have  been  made  at  the  foundation  of  Saiis. 
bury  Cathedral  in  1091,  are  in  almost  identically  the  tame  words  as 
the  statutes  of  Lincoln,  York  and  Wells,  and  they  established, 
instead  of  two  principal  persons,  provost  or  dean  and  5rhrMiImaitcr, 
four,  vi/-  (It.in.  siiicer  {lanti'r),  ichcolin.r  ler  or  <  li.ou  1  Il.:.r  {(tin- 
c(Ujnui)  and  treasurer.  Of  these,  "the  c.inior  ought  to  rule  the 
choir  .■»•<  to  ^in^in^;  the  trrasutrr  in  keeping  the  ornaments,  the 
chancellor  in  teaching  school  (m<Wm  rtt/endn),  correcting  the  books: 
the  Ofc/ktitdfa  ought  to  hear  the  lc«ons  and  determine,  carry  the 
church  seal,  and  compose  letters  and  deeds,  note  tbe  leaders  on  the 
table  as  the  cantor  does  the  singers."  The  York  statutes  codifit-d 
in  1307  expressly  state  that  the  chancellor  was  "  anciently  callnl  the 
Bchoolmaater  "  (magtMr  tcciaram. a  variaot  of  which  was  Ketof'x") 
I  At  St  nud's  a  ewfcs  off 
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eniforwd  "  of  the  schootmaster,  now  the  chAnctHor."  When  he 
dr<iri;K-d  the  title  o(  S(  hi)olrt\.;';tT,  th<*  rhanrdlor  mx-d  himu'lf  to 
('Mi  ll  .iny  V  lif_MjI  i*xrt_'j>t  ihc  lhcol<^^ical  wh'-f.i!,  in  wtui  h  I;c  ri-ii. 
tinuni  to  lf<:turc  until  the  KrforiTiatif'n.  hut  he-  always  ri  maincd  the 
etlucatir>nal  (jfliicr  of  tlir  chapter.  Tl  n-j  nt  ^'  ^rk  in  I307  he  »As 
bound  to  be  a  nuutcr  in  thcologv,  tx.  L>.L>.,  and  "  to  him  bek>ns>  the 
colUtiort  to  gnamar  tchooU:  but  the  kIiooI  af  Yofk,  ha  Msht  to 
give  to  a  regent  in  arts  "  («.«.  an  M  JL  irfw  haa  not  take*  lito  degree 
more  than  two  years)  "  to  hold  far  three  year*,  and  not  k>nger, 
exrept  by  erare  (or  (our  yeari."  The  grammar  tchooU  outudc 
V'oric  to  which  he  was  to  .ipjifjint  were  proKibly  those  in  York 
dincesc,  out»ide  special  lid-  r.n  ■-,  su'  h  .is  Bcvtrlty  (itwlf  acolleELitc 
church),  but  except  (or  an  appointment  by  the  chapter,  when  the 
chancellor>hip  was  vacanti  to  Doncastcr  grammar  cchool  in  1^51 
(A.  F.  Leach,  Early  Yorks.  Stheoit,  i.  31),  we  do  not  know  whai 
thry  wtro.  At  F.inroln  "  no  one  r.in  teach  in  the  city  of  Lincoln 
without  his  (the  chnnrcll'ir's)  licence  and  all  the  schools  in  Lincoln- 
shin-  ho  ronfcrn  at  hit  ow  n  pliMsxrc  "  (\  id.  County  llisl.:  Lina.  ii  ). 

In  Lonfl.>n  the  chancellor  via"i  called  schoolmaster  unlil  iroj. 
The  original  writ  *lill  extant  {Mem.  St  Faul's,  A.  ii.  25),  in  wliii  h. 
in  11^8,  llcnry  o[  lilois,  bi^-hop  of  Winchci-lcr,  acting  as  bi«.hop  <if 
London,  holding  the  tec  in  comnundam  during  a  vacancy,  enforced 
tha  aacHHivcimivilege  o(  Henry  tha  SekoolinaMcr  (jcalamai  ai^illro) 
of  St  Fitil't.  ordering  the  dean  and  aRlKieacon"toe]io)ainNiii{eatc 
thoK  who  without  a  licence  from  tchootmastcr  Henry  presume  to 
teach  in  the  city  of  London,  except  those  teaching  the  schools  of 
St  Mary  Ic  Bow  and  St  Martin's  ic  Grand."  St  Nlartin'slc  Grand 
ma  itself  .1  coUf^Lite  church  with  a  di  an  and  chapter  and  the  duty 
and  right  of  keeping  a  grammar  school,  and  St  Mary  k  Bow  was  a 
"  peculiar  "  cf  the  ■idibMiop  of  Canterbofy  and  eitim  dioocaaa  to 
London. 

Precisely  similar  provisions  prevailed  at  the  great  collegiate 
churches  like  f5c\'erlcv  and  Ripon  in  Yorkdhirc,  and  Southwell  in 
Nottinghannhirr  {.\.  P.  Leach,  Stem.  0}  Soxtihwell  Mimter,  xli.ii.  13, 
S05),  all  prc-CiinqucNl  cluirc  hcs  and  secomlary  cathedrals  to  the  vast 
diocese  of  York.  At  the  former,  where  wc  hear  {I  I  tit.  Ch.  t>j  York, 
Rolls  ser.,  i.  381)  a  1  urimj*  tale  about  the  v  (.  .olnMster  (ucUi\!uu^), 
t.  1100,  (ailing  in  love  with  a  girl  he  saw  in  church,  the  schiHtl master 
alio  bacuaa  cteooallar.  In  1304-1306  we  find  a  acriea  of  reported 
case*  in  whkll  he  enforced  by  excommunication  the  monopoly  of 
the  grammar  schoolmaster  he  apf>ointed  against  unliccn><-d  rivals 
teaching  in  the  chapter  Iil)cr1y  (A.  F.  Lxach,  BrxtrUy  Chap.  Ad 
Book.  i.  43,  .18,  5S.  loj,  lo^*,  114).  Similarly  the  coIU  ji.ite  churches 
in  the  caMlcs  of  Pontifr.irt  and  llastinj;^  {VitI,  County  Jls't.- 
SttHfX,  ii.)  h  id  their  Kr  ^""".ir  .H<;hiM»!ina-u  about  lloo.  They 
were  spri  ad  all  over  the  kini.:(|i>tn. 

The  Rraniniar  scIukiI  was  a  public  school  open  lo  every  one. 
It  has  bceti  iniieed  re[)eatcdly  asserted  tltat  the  cathedral  schools 
were  choristers'  schools  and  taught  nothing  but  the  psalter 
and  a  little  elementary  Latin  grammar.  The  assertion  is  founded 
on  a  complete  misunderstandlDg.  Il  is  a  question  whether  there 
were  any  choriiitcrs  in  the  lath  century  or  whether  they  arc 
not  &  later  iatnducUoo,  the  canons  and  their  vicait  choral  or 
choir  deputies  at  int  doing  tbe  tinging  ihcnudvca.  Oiorltters 
at  Salisbury  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Institution  of  St  Osmund, 
and  they  first  appear  in  the  I330  edition  of  that  document.  At 
Lincoln  wc  first  find  choristers  mcr.i!  .ned  in  a  slatutc  of  i}i(>, 
"  To  the  Precentor  belongs  the  iristruciion  and  discipline  of  ihc 
boys  and  their  fl  imi^.  i m  and  ordering  in  choir."  At  York  the 
1307  edition  of  the  statutes  says  "  the  collection  (i.e.  appoint- 
ment of  masters)  to  song  schools  belongs  to  the  singer,"  now 
called  precentor,  "  and  cases  adecting  them  ought  to  be  heard 
and  decided  by  htm,  though  execution  belongs  to  the  chapter  " 
(Lcadt,  Early  Vtrku  SeJutlt,  L  12).  At  St  Paul's  there  was 
BO  preoeotor  tIB  the  t  jih  century  ami  there  b  no  nentlon  of 
chorbters  till  1 363,  thou^  school-bo>-s  (puen  u^artm)  appear 
as  witnessing  a  deed  between  1143  and  114^  and  receiving  4') 
lor  cherries  (or  doing  so.  It  must  be  retriem'.iefi  il  .il>o  liow  very 
•mall  the  number  of  chori<,tcr!>  was  ar5<l  how  imapablc  of  con- 
Slituting  a  school.  At  St  Paul'.*  ihey  were  only  cifht  vjnlil  llic 
I5lh  century,  at  York  only  seven  in  the  I4lh.  So  far  from  the 
grammar  school  being  a  school  sokly  or  even  chiefly  for  choristers, 
there  are  several  cases  ia  which  contests  arose  whether  they  had 
•ay  tt^t  of  admission  to  the  gnnmar  sdwoL  Thus  the  Mih 
centuiy  n^ftia  of  the  almencr  or  almsgivcr  of  St  Psul's,  who 
•bout  ii8e  was  ghrea  a  house  for  the  [>oor,  in  which  later  the 

choristers  ^vcre  lifjardeil.  records  ihc   grariirnar  school- 

master claimed  five  siullinrs  .t  yc.r  I'l t  ;(  ai  hirif;  lln  rr:  pr.imniar 
At  Beverley  in  i '  i  -  .i  riir:!(>t  tuivitn  the  cr.immar  schix;)- 
maslcr  and  the  song  schoolmaster  took  place  as  to  whether 
the  fnuunar  schoolmaster  wet  beuad  to  •dndl  ell  dioristciB 


free,  or  oiJy  the  original  number  of  seven.  It  was  held  after 
cvi  Icncc  as  lo  old  cublom  ih.i'.  all  must  be  adrrittcd  free  But 
there  could  have  Ifcen  no  doubt  if  the  grammar  schcxjl  had 
been  for  their  sole  or  chief  benefit.  A  contest  at  War.Mck 
between  the  grammar  schoolmaster  and  the  music  schcx)!- 
master,  about  1215  (or  1315),  owing  to  the  latter  iniru.^ing 
on  the  domain  o(  the  former,  was  Kttlcd  by  the  chapter  on  the 
basis  thst  the  latter  was  to  teach  no  grammar,  but  only  "  those 
leamiot  their  kttcn,  the  psalter,  music  and  song  "  (A.  F.  Leach, 
HiiL  Wtmki  SdM,  6»-&e>}.  Everywhere  froos  tho  13th 
centaiy  onwards  the  songordiMlileii'achoolwasof  themtaic 
of  an  demeniary  school,  like  that  attended  by  Oitueer^  "  Bid 
cicrgeon"  in  the  Prioress'  Tale,  in  which  the  boy  "  sat  in  the 
scolc  at  his  prymcr "  but  could  not  construe  the  Alma  Re- 
drmptaris  because  "I  Icrnc  song,  I  can  {i.e.  know)  but  srriil 
grammcre."  Even  in  quite  small  places,  as  at  Norlhal!cnt:.n, 
Yorkshire,  the  dislinriion  between  the  grammar  school  and  the 
song  school  was  at  first  strictly  drawn,  but  tended  to  disappear 
in  the  dearth  of  M.A.S  after  the  Black  Death  {Early  Ksrtg. 
Schools,  ii.  6063).  In  the  larger  places  the  distiactioo  was 
strictly  maintained  until  the  Reformation,  when  the  song  sdMwb 
disappeared,  caoqit  in  the  cathedrals  aiid  the  few  cdktiste 
churehes.  induding  Wnchestcr  and  Eton,  whkh  survived  It,  and 
at  Newark  and  Coventry. 

The  cathedral  and  collegiate  church  grammar  schools  under 
the  control  oi  the  secular  clergy  in  the  person  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  church  furnished  the  chief,  and  |H-rhaps  in  the  tjth 
century  the  sole,  fupjily  of  schools.  There  is.  hovcvcr,  some 
excuse  (or  the  notion  that  mo/tostcries  kept  them,  in  the  fact 
that  in  England,  differing  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  cathedral 
churches  had,  in  many  of  the  chief  places,  notably  Canterbury, 
Winchester  and  Worcester,  during  the  monastic  outburst  con- 
nected with*  the  names  of  £thelwold  bishop  of  Winchester  knd 
Dunstan  of  Qmterbuiy,  been  takes  from  the  secular  clergy, 
and  monks  pbced  in  tbdr  room.  In  those  places  there  was  no 
chancellor.  But  so  essentially  was  education  regarded  as  the 
business,  not  of  monks,  but  of  tl.e  secular  ckr^ry,  that  even  in 
these  places  the  grammar  schools  were  not  |>laced  under  the 
monks  but  remained  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  bishop, 
cither  personally  or  through  his  archdeacon,  a  s<culjr.  Thus 
we  find  at  Winchester  about  11 54  Master  Jordan  Fantosme  and 
John  Joichcl  (Jekyll),  "  clerks  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester," 
carrying  an  appeal  from  the  bishop  about  the  right  to  teach 
tbe  acboo)  at  Wiochcater  fiiat  to  the  Court  of  Arches  and  then 
to  the  pope,  and  as  late  as  148S  Bishop  Willhun  Waynllcto 
appointing  a  master  to  the  grammar  school  "called  in  the 
vulg.ir  tongue,  the  High  School  "  (A.  F.  Leach.  Hist.  Win.  CtJI  ). 
This  '^>^hool  «,Ts  ir.  S;,  nii^nils  Street  outside  the  mon.tstic  precinct. 
So  at  Canterbury  the  gr.Tinni.Tr  schoolmaster  appears  among 
l.iy  witnesses  in  1250;  his  right  to  excommunicate"  anyone 
assaulting  his  scholars  or  carrying  on  a  rival  school  was  allowed 
on  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Arches,  on  production  of  a  confirma- 
tion by  the  archbishop  of  the  right  as  already  ancient  in  t^9>, 
and  appointments  by  the  wcbhishops  of  the  master  in  iio6, 
tjtt,  1375  and  1443  ve  preserved  {Tkt  Tima,  Sept.  1897). 
Here  also  the  school  was  outride  the  monastic  prednct,  by  tJie 
parish  church  of  St  Alphcgc  in  the  town  {Gutxriiam,  is  and 
Jan.  i8t>8).  Similar  evn'dcnce  is  forthcoming  at  Worcester, 
Norwich,  Carlisle  and  elsewhere. 

At  the  end  of  the  iith  and  bepnning  of  the  i:th  century 
a  renewed  n-.uvcnKni  b<^::ln  fur  the  further  extrusion  of  the 
secular  clergy,  on  the  ground  of  their  waked  lives,  the  wickccl- 
ness  being  that  ihcy  insisted  on  the  liberty  to  marry,  and  for 
the  conversioo  of  collegiate  churches  into  monasteries  of  the 
new  Olden,  fint  of  Cluniac  monks,  then  of  Augustinian,  Black 
or  tegular  OUWM,  who  eschewed  matrimony.  Thus  Dunwich 
School  passed  under  the  rate  of  Eye  Priory  (Cluniars)  between 
1076  and  10S3;  and  Thctford  School  to  Thclford  Priory 
(Cluniacs)  in  ioq4.  though  it  was  released  again  to  the  .secular 
(leaned  Thetforil  in  1114.  Siniihirly  the  gov  crnnu  tit  of  Glouce- 
ster School  was  handed  over  to  Llanthony  Abbey  (Augus- 

tlnlam)  In  1137;  Reading  School  was  given  to  the  Bew|y<toUBdad 
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Reading  Abbey  (Guniars)  in  tijq;  DtinsUble  School  to  Dun- 
Stable  I'riory  in  1130;  Derby  School  to  Darlcy  Priory  (Augu»- 
tiniaa)  about  1150.  Brd(or<l  collegiate  church  was  converted 
late  •  pdoiy  aiid  moved  to  Ncwobain,  aad  its  cigbi  to  the  school 
ackBowkdtcdbytheafcfadMConof  Bedfordiattss.  Asiinair 
acknowledgincnt  is  found  at  Christ  Church,  Hants,  in  1161; 
•rhile  Bristol  School  was  taken  from  the  Kalcndcrs  Gild  and 
hmiii-d  to  Kcynsham  Abljcy  in  1171;  and  Arundel  School  to 
Arundel  I'riory  at  some  date  liiiknoftTi  (see  articles  on  "  Schools  " 
in  rw/frj'ii  CiMfi.'y  lliitory  (or  the  several  counties  in  which 
these  places  occur).  But  these  transfers  did  not  make  the 
Khools  moiustic  in  the  sense  that  the  schools  were  kept  in  the 
montstedcs  or  taught,  much  Ic&s  frequented,  by  monks.  'I'hc 
icbools  remained  secular,  outside  the  monastic  precincts, 
ftequeatcd  by  ky  boys  sad  secukr  clerks,  and  taught  by  secular 
derka,  sometimes  in.  boly  orders — and  at  that  tine  even  snb- 
dcacons  were  reckoned  as  holy  orders— but  more  often  only  in 
minor  orders,  and  not  seldom  married  men.  Thus  in  14 10  the 
P!ltent  Rolls  ihow  us  one  R.itj.h  S'.rorlt-,  nicislcr  of  the  sthol.irs 
of  the  city  of  Winchester,  brin^in;;  .in  ai  lion  \sit!i  iJiunysia  his 
wife.  .Ml  that  w.is  tran>f(.rrc<i  to  thi-  rnor.ks  was  the  ri^ht  of 
appointing  the  schiKiImaiter  and  t!ie  ;xj\vcr  and  duty  of  pro- 
tecting the  authorizecl  schixilmaster'-s  nionofxily.  At  Bury 
St  Edmunds  indeed  the  extrusion  of  seculars  had  gone  so  far 
tkat  even  the  archdeaconr}'  of  Bur>'  was  vested  in  the  monastery 
and  ciewised  by  the  sacrist  of  it,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  abbot 
{Vkt,  Ctmty  BbLi  Si^tlk  Schools,  ii.).  Tbe  sub:^titution  of 
Kgnlan  liar  lecaianoeued  in  the  latter  put  of  the  liih  century, 
owing  cUefly  to  the  secular  clogy  at  length,  under  papal  pressure , 
accepting  the  rule  of  celibacy,  and  to  the  growth  of  universities. 

The  ur.i\erii:ies  were  developed  out  of  the  cathedral  and 
collegiate  .  '  ir  h  ^<  hool.i.  In  the  days  of  Alruin,  as  v  c  saw, 
the  one  st.h'v<iimi-.ii:r  taufiht  all  subjects  from  [he  clotnents  of 
grammar  to  theology  an<l  philosophy.  In  Italy  the  faculties 
of  law  and  medicine  had  early  in  the  i;th  century  devclopcil 
schools  of  their  own.  In  Frar.rc  theology  similarly  scfrregatcd 
itself,  and,  owing  to  the  fortun.atc  independence  which  th^- 
rnPrtiiff  rhnrrh  nf  St  Gcncvifve  enjoyed  from  the  juri^li  '  i  n 
flf  tbe  sestsiifcnf  or  chancellor  of  Notre  Dame,  much  as  in  London 
the  master  of  St  Martini  1e  Grand  did  from  that  of  the  dnneellor 
of  SC  Paul's,  rival  schools  of  theology  became  possible,  and  the 
university  of  Paris,  essentially  a  theological  univcisty,  was 
bom.  The  first  university  tcachin;;  in  England  came,  not  from 
France,  but  Italy,  and  was  not  in  theology  but  law,  and  at 
Ovf'T  1  the  two  collegiate  churches  of  St  Fridcswilc  and  St 
George's  in  the  castle  occupied  much  the  same  relative  position 
as  Notre  Dame  and  St  Genev.'evc  at  r.irii.  It  is  rather  in  their 
devdopmenl  and  rivalry,  not  in  a  p  ircly  i.ii.isinary  colony 
from  ^ris,  that  tbe  ori^  of  0.tford  l";.i\cr_:ty  must  be  sought. 
But  the  story  of  tinivcrsities  (,q.v.)  is  told  elsewhere.  The  im- 
portant thing  for  the  Khools  was  that  the  university  movement 
made  the  r.^t h*  <lral  schoolmasters  devote  themselves  to  thetdogy 
and  to  grown  up  sttideots,  to  the  exdudon  of  gmnmar  and 
arts,  and  left  the  grammar  school  entirely  for  hoi's  and  youths 
lo  be  instructed  in  classical  literature,  rhetoric  and  the  elements 
of  logic,  prcpar,T.tory  for  the  university.  Moreover,  the  move- 
ment for  university  colk-pcs  perhaps  caused  a  new  crop  of 
collegiate  churches  to  ?[>ring  up,  of  which  Rrammar  schools 
formed  an  integral  and  important  part.  In  the  quinquennium 
tj6o  to  ij6s,  the  collegiate  church  of  Howden  was  founded 
OD  the  Yorkshire  estates  of  the  bishop  and  priory  of  Dutha.Ti 
at  Ollt  end  of  the  kingdom,  and  (hat  of  Glasncy  in  Cornwall 
on  the  cMate  of  the  bishop  of  Eaetcr  at  the  other.  These  were 
fltdhuiy  colleges  of  secohr  canoaa  with  granmar  tdioalt  at- 
tached, and  the  Khools  outlived  the  colleges  at  the  Reform.ition. 
They  were  contemporary  with  the  first  university  colleges. 
The  college  of  St  Nicholas,  with  jo  un;. crHty  ^tu(k■nls,  was 
founded  by  Bishop  Giles  Bridport  of  S  i'.i-l  iry  at  .'^iiHsbury 
in  i;6i,  M.Tton  ColleRe  by  Wali.T  of  Men. in  .it  M.iM.n  in 
Surrey  in  1165,  and  St  Edmund's  Colli  nt  S.il;  hury  ley  Di  Miop 
Wyly  in  wjo.and  Mcrton  CollcRe  w  j~  :i  ia<  .1  ;  >fi\f  irliii  i.-;;. 
The  difference  between  these  colleges  and  the  ordinary  colicgialc 


churches  was  simfdy  that  the  former  were  ad  crratidum  et  studtm- 
dum,  the  latter  ad  Uudendum  el  orandum.  So  closely  did  Jderton 
College  follow  the  ordinary  collegiate  church  model,  that  its 
chapd  was  an  impnxwiated  parish  church  and  it  contained 
the  usual  appendage  of  a  graauaar  achool,  though  it  was  Umhcd 
to  ij  boys,  who  were  to  be  of  the  founder's  kin.  The  master 
who  taught  them  was  called  the  "  master  of  glomcry,"  an  odd 
corruption  found  also  at  Sa!iili'jr>-,  Cambridge  and  Orleans. 
A  similar  grammar  school  was  found  at  Queen's  Colkgc  in  1.540, 
but  this  from  lack  of  endowment  was  never  devcioiK  1  aLc.jrdi:.i; 
to  its  founder's  intentions.  These  two  colleges  fornur]  a  starting 
point  for  yet  another  new  development,  when  William  of  Wyke- 
ham,  in  founding  Xew  College  on  a  scale  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  Merton,  separated  the  gramnuir  students  from  the 
theokigical  and  ItgM  itudentSt  and  plarpd  the  fanner  as  the 
■■■111  ^AiBCt  of  a  lenaiBlik  thondi  nwinfrifd  m«i  man  or  loa 
snhordbuUecolhiieiMinndKiterinijSa.  Tltough  Unnchester 
was  the  first  boy^  scbool-oollege,  Oxford  itself  had  been  ap- 
parently the  first  plaBO In  medieval  England  at  which  pr^inimar 
schools  were  maintained  as  separate  cntiti^u,  nut  attached  to 
cathedrals  or  colleges,  and  practically  as  firivatc  adventure 
schools.  The  university  apparently  placed  no  limit  on  their 
nori'.bcr  and  rivalry,  though  retaining  control  and  su[>ervision 
over  their  efiidcncy,  through  two  grammar  school  sur^'eyors 
elected  by  eoBvocatioo. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  T4th  century  even  tiie  nonssteries 

contributed  (o  the  )pread  of  educntiun  Xty  almonry  tdMiols,  which 

«Tr>-  n!iw  luiilt  as  niiafi-fej»aratc  institutions  by,  or  jurt  outside, 
ihn  ir  (11  1!  r  j:.itcs.  iir.r'.rr  the  managcmrnt  of  the  almoner  or  almsjiver 
<if  the  tiiHj-e,  The  almonry  boy*  were  apparently  introduei'd  at 
(  !i';ri^ti  rs  to  sins  in  the  Lady  chapcU,  which  had  become  atino!>t 
rrtc-jjjrv  appe  ndage*  to  great  churchcu.  At  Canterbury  a  >tafl  of 
six  secular  priests  with  acrks  and  tcholart  was  established  in  the' 
Lady  ehapri  to  ting  for  the  so<d  of  Edward  I.  in  1319.  The  trholara 
were  admitted  at  ten  years  old  and  niisht  May  to  twcnty-fi\c,  but 
noie  expcetcd  to  be  ordained  sub-dcacons  and  retire  at  tucnty. 
They  were  l."U:'-d  in  .■«  scjunito  h.ill  (.1  ula  I'ufrorvm).  but  w  illed  on 
tlic  sick  .in(!  i.iiirm  monks  who  lived  in  the  infirm.ir> .  .At  fir^t  (hey 
were  taught  wholly  in  the  city  or  archbishop's  grammar  mIiooU 
But  by  136*  they  aad  *  sepomtetpaniaMur  maatcr.  probablv  only  as 
a  house  master,  as  the  one  nenttoned  In  that  year  found  KinKston 
school  a  better  pott,  to  which  he  had  gone  off  without  notice.  The 
matter  was  alw.iyt  a  secular,  .-ind  in  1451  was  a  married  man.  "There 
is  no  evidence  as  to  how  many  l>oys  there  were.  At  Westminster 
boys  first  appear  in  the  .ilmonry  in  1354,  and  they  first  had  a  m.i«ti  r 
in  1367,  who  from  i^ttT  onwards,  but  not  before,  it  called  tchool- 
macter.  The  boys  numbered  thirteen  in  1373,  twentjMght  in  1365, 
twenty-twoin  iaS7.  The  normal  number  seems  to  have  teen  twenty* 
four  (A.  F.  Lcaen  in  Jcmmel  of  Bdmativm,  Ian.  1 905).  This  almonry 
SI  !-.of;l  for  charity  boy»  is  the  only  •cbool.  other  than  the  novices* 
Er!-.rii,l,  which  exi.'.totl  at  Westminster  Abbey  before,  on  its  con- 
vcTMLin  into  a  catStdnl  by  Henry  VHI.,  the  pr«-sent  school  *i;h 
forty  scholars  and  unlimited  town  boys  was  established  on  the 
model  of  the  old  cathetlral  grammar  schools.  At  Durham  the 
almonry  tchool  first  occurs  in  135a;  thetr  master  is  first  called 
schoolmaster  in  X^fil  {Ilui.  Oct.  1905).  At  the  dissolution  there 
were  thirty  boys,  who  waited  on  the  monks  in  the  infirmary,  prayed 
all  nisht  round  dead  monks,  san-.;  in  the  Latly  e!-n[iel,  were  fci!  <<n 
the  broken  meats  from  the  nosii  >  .'  t..l  !e  .aid  ln-l^i-d  in  a  ho';i  ;il 
or  infirmary  oi  ^x'^itc  hut  ont^irlc  the  i;re:it  gate  of  the  monastery. 
At  RcadinR  almnnry  Imvs  fit-t  appeir  in  1346,  and  were  ten  in 
number.  They  seem  to  have  attendi-d  the  town  grammar  tchool. 
At  St  Albans  statutes  were  made  for  apparently  thirteen  almonry 
boys  in  1J90,  who  lodged  by  the  great  gate  out  at  tended  the  grammar 
school  in  the  town.  At  Coventry  there  were  fourteen  boys  in  the 
almonry  tchool,  ami  the  town  quarrelled  with  the  nriar  in  1430  Cor 
tryinfi  to  interfere  with  the  town  urammar  school  for  the  l;>enrtit  of 
;1ir  ..In-.onr.-  srhtKit.  The  Carthii-.in  monastery  nt  Coventry  bad 
twelve  boys  in  its  almonry.  At  St  Mary's  Abbey,'  York,  the  almonry 
had  fifty  boya  who  attended  St  Peters,  i*.  the  city  and  cathedral 
gramnur  school  (Eariy  Yorkt.  StktcU.i.), 

Taken  altogether  these  almonry  schools  provided  for  the  education 
of,  or  gave  exhibitions  to,  a  larje  numafr  of  boys,  probably  not 
less  th.in  loix)  in  all.  Put  they  were  not  "monastic";  the  bo\t 
theni'^  U'es  «.  ri-  tmt  novices  or  oMatrs,  and  re  looked  after  and 
tauijht  by  seculars.  \'ariou»  edorts  were  m.iflc  in  the  14th  century 
an<l  onw.inis  to  make  the  monk*  them-eUts  learned.  By  papal 
statute  in  1337  the  Ilencdictine  monasteries  were  each  to  tend  5% 
of  their  number  to  the  universities.  Though  Gloucester  College 
had  been  established  at  Okford  in  1283  (reorsaniit»l  in  I79I)  to 
receive  then,  not  \ of  the  monks  went  tlu-rc.  for  there  is  reason 
to  think  it  never  Ii.kI  more  than  sixtv,  and  In  i.^"*'  h.^d  only  thirty- 
two  Mudenta  (  Vut.  Co.  Hut.:  Gmuttttt,  ii.        Also  the  mooastcnes 
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were  ordrrc<l  to  provide  a  grammar  matter  who  mi|;ht  be,  and  In 
fact  Mwhr  alwm  «Mi  to  teach  tbt  ymnc  oaonks  and  ooxicct. 
Yet  ia  tA87  the  WiadiaitH'  cathednl  monka  were  found  by  Willkm 
of  Wykeham  to  be  *'  wiHillv  bnonnt  of  trammar  "  and  to  make  the 
leamw  in  church  miiinclllKiMe  by  wild  U\ic  quantitica.  In  the 
viaitatioiM  of  Norwich  monasterie*  in  the  luc  15th  rrntiiry  (I)r 
JcMOpp,  Canid.  Soc.  I8ijj)  hardly  one  hul  11^  Kr.nnrn.ir  master  as 
It  ought  to  have  had.  In  1495  Usney  Abbey  juruvided  tur  the  munk^ 
a  gnminar  master  who  was  a  aecular  (Boaae.  Oxford,  Uitiaric  Tmsns). 
At  Canterbury  itaeU  Archbishop  Warham  in  isii  found  the  monk* 
totally  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  rtuu  and  of  the  leMona  which 
they  read,  and  ordered  them  to  have  a  grammar  master  to  teach  the 
younR  monks.  In  1531  Hi»hop  LonKland  of  Lincoln  iuued  injunc- 
tiDnn  t"  NU-.v-^-mli  n  Priory  in  tlnglish  "  lor  that  ye  be  i){n<jnint  and 
liavc  small  understanding  of  Latin."  At  the  Diuolutiona  grammar 
m.^su  r  w.is  teaching  the  monks  at  Winchester  erammar,  but  he  was 
not  a  monk  but  cx-second-mostcr  of  WinchcUcr  Collccc  (Hal. 
WintktsUr  CM.  36),  and  other  Wykehamiau  were  to  be  found 
teachiag  sramntar  at  the  London  Charterhouac  and  Netley  Abbey, 
Hant&  It  i*  dear  that  the  monk^  were  by  no  means  a  learned 
body. 

It  is chicflv from  the  l.ondon  and  Oxfon!  -ii  hfx.Kih.it  wp  learn  whit 
liraiinnar  >  Inn'i-  actually  tau>;ht  in  the  u'.h  to  the  15th  icntuhes. 
The  local  diiiiuui  tit  Fitzotephen'*  Docriptiun  of  London  (i/dl. 
U*A.  Bttklt,  RoUa  Mries.  iii.  4),  aa  it  waa  ia  the  youth  of  Thomas 
A  Beeket  vhea  about  1127  he  attended  St  Pkul'*  school,  "the 
dty  school,"  before  going  to  Paria  uaivefrity.  Fitwtephen  detcribes 
the  contest*  of  the  scholars  from  it  and  the  other  two  schools  on 
taints'  days,  when  the  elders  contended  in  logk  and  rhetoric, 
and  the  iKjys  "  vie  with  each  other  in  verses,  or  in  the  prini  ipli  <. 
of  the  art  of  grammar  or  the  rules  of  preterite*  and  supines,  other* 
in  epigrams,  niymea  and  metres  ";  while  on  ^hro\x  Tuesday,  alter 
a  cock-fight  in  the  moniingt  they  had  a  great  game  of  (loot.')  ball 
in  SmithfiekL  About  a  century  later.  1367,  Oalord  l'ni\-erMty 
statutes  show  us  that  B.A.a  had  to  read  for  taeir  degiee  Prisrian  On 
Conttttulions  twice,  and  Donatut's  Barbarismut  on(x\  Ixiok-*  which 
imply  an  advanced  knowledge  of  Latin  syntax.  The  Oxford 
xramni.ir  school  statutes,  not  dated  but  of  the  13th  cenlur>',  provide 
for  grammar  masters  being  examined  in  verse-making  and  prose 
composition  and  knowledge  of  Latin  authors  before  being  licen«'d 
to  teach-  The  only  authors  actually  mentioned,  and  that  for  the 
sake  of  bcinz  forbidden  as  im|NOfwr,  are  Ovid's  Art  of  Love  and 
PamphiUi*  who  wrote  De  Amore.  K\Try  fortnight  the  master*  were 
to  set  a  copy  of  \rrscs  and  l(  tli  r-s  to  write,  which  the  lx>ys  were 
to  dr>  the  next  hohrlay,  and  show  up  on  the  following  whole  st-hool- 
<l  r.  '>^ietial  attention  w  as  to  be  paid  to  the  smaller  Ujys  in  hearing 
and  examining  them  on  their  rules  as  to  parts  of  speech  and  accidence. 
It  was  particularly  ordered  that  they  were  to  observe  the  rale  in 
Latin  and  Roman  {RoManit),  t.«.  translations  were  to  be  done  not 
into  English  but  Romance,  i.e.  French.  For  after  the  Conquest 
French  was  the  vernacijlar  Linguage  of  the  upper  classes,  and  while 
the  pnp-Conqucst  school  Kli)s5ar>'  of  .4".lfrii:  translated  Latin  into 
Englith,  the  post-Ci>ni;ijf  -t  ^jlu-.^.irit  s,  sm  h  a^  N<<  kain  of  St  Alluini 
school,  give  tne  translation  in  French.  Though  by  the  Ijth  ccntur%- 

abb  «M  supplaating  Frendu  the  acbopla  ■•  ummI  bdun<  f 
tbe  fiction  was  kept  up  tbtt  Freacb  was  still  (ha  wmaeular  ui 
Eagland  till  after  the  victories  of  Edward  III.  John  of  Trevisa, 
tniMlaling  the  Polychrouicen  of  Higden.  who,  writing  in  1377. 
commented  on  the  corruption  of  English  due  to  the  strange  custom 
af  boys  in  scho«il  I>luv.;  1  hhiji  Ikd  to  construe  in  French,  tells  us 
that  this  custom  of  can»truing  into  French  "  was  changed  after  the 
first  murrain  (th«  Black  Death  of  1319)  by  John  Cornwal,  a'  cnaystcr 
of  gramere,'  foltowed  by  Riclurd  Pcncrych,  so  that  "now,  a.d. 
I3H>  in  al  the  cranirr  scoles  of  Eneelond  children  Icaveth  Frensdl 
aaaconstnieth  .n.d  I  irneth  an  Englvsch,"  the  advantage  of  which 
was  that  they  Ir.irnt  l-itin  quicker,  but  the  disad\-antai;c  was  that 
they  knew  "  nu  mi>ri_-  French  than  their  left  heel."  M.ist.  r  Julm 
Cornwall  w.t*  an  Oxford  grammar  !>chcx>lma5ler,  being  |uid  lod. 
in  IJ47  for  "  salary  "  of  his  school  for  the  six  founder's-kin  boys  at 
Menon ;  and  Poncrych  was  not,  as  supposed  by  Mr  dc  Montmorency 
(filcU  Inlfrventum.  3i)  throueh  a  strange  misunderstanding,  a  school- 
master at  Penkridgc  in  Staffordshire  (though  he  no  doubt  took  his 
natne  from  that  place),  but  was  another  Oxford  man,  living  in  Ijl67 
in  a  hall  by  Merlon,  afterwards  called  Pencr>'ch  Hall.  1  hough  this 
v< TV  r.itional  innovation  lhu%  U",;an  in  Oxford,  yet  a  new  edition 
of  the  ()\fiird  ( ir.iiii--..ir  S  Matules  in  the  late  l4thorcarlv 

Ijth  century  provided  that  the  masters  shoutd  in  construing  tcatfi 
the  meaaiag  of  words  by  turns  ia  EafUak  tmA  Fl«aeh»  "fcat  the 
Freneh  tongue  shouM  be  utterly  loot."  aa  It  came  to  be. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  what  books  wen?  actually 
read  in  English  schools  before  the  16th  century.  U'hrili<  r  the 
Christian  poet*  such  as  S-du1iu»  and  Juvencus.  the  Jt.ijilr  .  .f  .\lruin 
and  tceommeilded  by  C.  Vt  f  ir  St  Paul's  in  1518.  wi  n-  niii  h  read 
in  the  intermediate  times,  is  doubtful.  Vincent  of  Bcauvai»,  who 
wrote  about  1215  "  oa  the  education  of  noblemen  "  for  the  queen  of 
France,  quote*  Horace,  Ovid.  Apuletus  and  Valeriu*  Maximu*.  but 
INH1M  like  to  substitute  the  Christians  for  the  classics.  Out  he  was 
a  Dominican  friar.  It  is  certain  that  dassical  authors  were  not 
expelled,  in  I3S6  Bishop  prandison  of  Eaetcr  abused  the  school* 
aMMa  «f  bia  wboHe  (or  taUng  dw  boyit  **    Moii  tt  thejr  ecMdd 


rr.id  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  creed  or  matins  and  the  hours  of  the 
Virgin,  and  before  they  could  coa«true  or  pane  them,"  to  "  01  lur 
sclvool  books  and  poeu  as  if  they  were  beatheas  instead  of 
Christians."  Books  of  manners  in  verse  were  read  in  schools  froat 
the  days  of  John  de  Garlandia,  c.  mo.  to  the  (^uai  dtcit  in  mensm 
of  Sulpicius,  a  kornan  fchoolm.astcr  ot  1408,  which  was  read  in  the 
lower  forms  of  Wine  lu  ster  and  Eton  in  Ij  ij.  The  metrical  grammar 
of  Alexander  of  Lk-  villa  l_)ci  (Uo)j  ».uatm<>»t  as  popular  as  I>onatua. 
In  rhetoric  Cicero  De  vralore  was  the  staple  work.  In  dialectic  or 
logic  successive  manuals  were  founded  on  Boethius  and  Isidore  of 
Seville.  The  isih  century  saw  a  reaction  against  the  tcgic.  which, 
valuable  as  it  was,  was  begun  much  too  early  and  was  strongly 
reprolxatfil  liy  W.iyncfltte,  wTio  at  Magdalt^  School  insisted  that  hu 
"  demyes,"  or  Bcholars,  should  not  go  on  to  loijic  till  perfect  ia 
grammar.  The  wide  knowled-.;^  <if  the  c!,i<.'=ic5  ■•hown  by  Chauctr. 
who  no  doubt,  like  Beeket  U-foie  him  atni  Mr.i<iti  .liter  him,  went  tO 
St  Paul's  school,  indicates  wh.u  the  avx-ragc  laymen  aad  ckfic 
learat  in  the  average  gnuaaur  school. 

A  qtiestkm  baa  bees  raised  as  lo  who  att^ided  the  grammar 
adtooh.  Tbe  ntmtr  appean  to  be,  aO  daaict.  Hieoretically, 
sons  of  slaves  and  viildos  were  excluded.  But  it  seems  certain 
that  picked  specimens  even  of  this  class  were  admitted.  The 
bulk  of  early  schools  were  then,  as  now,  in  cities  and  boroughs, 
where  all  were  free.  yfJfric's  ,'\!it;li)  S.ixon  colloquies  represent 
sons  of  smiths,  huntsmen,  cowheni^.  f-hephcnis  attending  school 
and  learning  Latin.  That  villeins'  sons  did  go  to  school  is 
clear  from  two  instances  alone.  In  131J  Walter  of  Menoa, 
fellow  of  ^fcrton  College,  Oxford,  a  villein,  was  manumiitcd  by 
the  prior  of  Durham.  In  1344  the  manor  rolls  at  Great  Waltham, 
Eaaa,  show  a  villein  fined  jiiL  for  Kadiag  his  aon  to  school  witbotit 
lieeace  trom  the  hiif  «f  tbe  muMot  (fliA.  Rt9.,  July  1905). 
In  IMS,  after  tlwPMitait'  Rwdt,  tbe  CniBwont  wmi  up  a  bill 
to  Rfchard  II.  "  fhat  m  neif  "  (tald  to  mean  a  female  villein) 
"  or  villein  mayhenceforth  send  their  children  toschool  (j  csccl,  s) 
for  their  advancement  by  clergy,  and  that  for  the  maintenance 
and  saI\ation  of  the  honour  of  all  the  freemen  of  the  realm." 
The  petition  w.i5  rrjrrted.  In  t.\o(>  the  st,Ttuie  of  arti&ans, 
while  putting  numen  u'i  rt-tri' tions  on  tlair  freedom,  adds, 
"  provided  alwa)Ti  th.'-.t  every  man  or  woman  of  whatever  estate 
or  condition  shall  be  free  to  send  their  son  or  daughter  to  leam 
grammar  {lUlerature)  at  any  school  in  our  kingdom."  '  Ucniy  VI., 
in  tbe  statutes  of  Eton,  bears  witness  to  the  admiasioa  of  the  tlB- 
fiee  to  acbools  bgr  imetting  a  reactionaiy  pcobihltjoo  afiiiist 
vBktns  (mfM)  or  OlegitimMe  children  being  admitted  achoUi*. 
Illegitimates  were  theoretically  excluded  from  tbe  priesthood, 
but  the  papal  registers  arc  crammed  with  indulgences  to  scholara 
who  '.'.(re  illeLilMrtial e  for  .1  Inr-  ion  to  holy  orders..  .\s  to  the 
upfKT  rias-s,  an  crrotieou.s  iiilerenrc  th.it  pentletiicn 's  iiiiis  were 
not  sent  to  school  has  been  drawn  from  the  p.i'.^  pe  ol  Hidden 
above  quoted,  because,  after  saying  that  children  in  grammar 
schools  learnt  no  French  now,  he  adds  that  neither  did  gcntlcmca 
teach  their  sons  French.  Rut  the  two  daises  are  not  mutually 
exclusive.  Elder  sons,  w  ho  were  going  tO  be  kail^ts  or  squires, 
did  itot  as  a  rule  go  to  school,  but  the  yoongv  aona  did.  The 
vast  nwjority  of  bishops,  and  the  higher  deigy,  mn  the  youofcr 
sonsof  BOblnwn  and  gentlemen,  and  hadceitaU|yheeatOSdhool. 
It  b  made  a  reproach  against  Bishop  Gtossetette  of  Lincoln  in 
his  contest  with  his  chapter  that  he  wa-;  rot  a  pf  nrleman.  W'c 
find  Gifiard,  archbishop  of  York,  son  of  a  great  Gloui:eiicril.."re 
magnate,  sending  three  wards  to  Hcvcrlcy  grammar  school 
in  1276,  and  another  archbishop  of  York,  William  Melton, 
ex-privy  seal  and  lord  (haruellor,  s<'nding  two  ncphfws  to 
Newark  school  in  1338.  The  only  known  mention  of  the  school  of 
Taunton  before  the  days  of  its  wrongly- reputed  founder,  Bishop 
Fox,  is  preserved  in  an  inquisition  in  1310  to  prove  the  age  of 
a  royal  ward,  Htigfa,  eon  and  heir  of  Tboroas  de  la  Tour.  Jolm 
of  Kent,  te  yeaiB  old,  kao««  Hu^'a  age  because  he  bad  a  aon 
at  tbe'sdioef  of  Tuinton  «ith  bin  seventeen  years  before  (Tte 
Geneatcgut,  iii.  31 1).  This  cannot  have  been  an  isolated  instance. 
William  of  Wykch.im  would  rtot  have  provided  for  "  10  sons  of 
noMen-.cn  and  pi  :i!lenie:i.  special  friends  of  the  college,"  bring 
admitted  as  commciisales  or  UMrdets  with  the  scholars,  nor  have 
forl  iiidcn  the  si  hol.ir**  of  Winchester  and  New  (  uikpc  to  quarrel 
as  to  whether  their  birth  was  irable  or  othcn»'ise,  nor  would  the 
eatlieit  lisu  of  scholars  and  conunonoB  then  ooDCalB  the  aaioci 
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ol  sons  of  JodcM  and  iMsUn  tn  diiiKM7  and  eowtiy  gentlemcA, 
like  the  Pophams  of  Donet  and  tht  Saringloia  of  Lancuhiie,  if 

the  gentle  classes  were  not  alrea^ly  in  the  habit  of  going  to  tchooL 
At  Eton  the  numi>cr  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  commoners  wa» 
doublcii.  The  first  or  second  headmaster  and  third  provost  of 
Etori,  William  \\V5lhury,  a  WinciR^tcr  and  New  College  scholar, 
was  almoit  certainly  the  son  of  the  cliicf  justice  of  that  name. 
In  1464  Mr  Thomas  Bourchicr,  son  of  the  earl  of  £&sex  and  of  Eu, 
nephew  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  a  commoner  out&idc 
coUcKc  at  Winchester,  and  in  1479  the  Mn  ol  WflUun  Paston, 
the  judfe  and  Norfolk  laadowoer,  mn  vriting  venet  at  Eton 
iahbkumlMiiie.  Liisoa  Sir JabBFwqrvale  founded  Macdc** 
field  pannar  school  espmi^  for  **  fiBtknali  and  0^ 
asan's  sons  thereabout." 

Tuition  fee*  were  normany  paid  in  enimmir  !-..iol».  In  1277 
tfat  kv  paid  to  the  "  matter  of  glomery  '  at  Uxiurd  for  five  Merton 
foander a-kin  bo%-s  was  Md..  or  ad.  a  bead  a  term;  is  1306  the 

Molagtum  "  of  eight  boys  in  toe  winter  term  was  St.,  of  seven 
boys  in  the  Lent  term  7%.  I  id.  and  in  the  summer  term  3*.  4d  .  a 
variation  from  4d.  to  4jd.  and  $d.  a  terra,  probably  owing  to  varia- 
tion in  the  Icnsrth  of  the  term,  and  rcpr<-tentin^  Jd.  a  »eek.  In  that 
y«  <r  the  tin  J  ol  iho  usher  u.l4  jd.  a  torn>,  and  in  1310  the  u^hcr  was 
paid  ad.  for  three  terms  for  eight  boys,  or  |d.  a  term.  Ttve  usher 
Bust  nav«  been  paid  something  by  the  master,  as  e\-cn  in  that  age, 
when  the  majority  of  living  were  under  £3  a  >Tar,  a  halfpenny 
ewjid  Kardly  have  been  a  living  wage  for  eight  weeks.  Perhaps  the 
nshcr  Kot  a  ih.ire  of  the  levy  ol  ad.  a  head  Tor  oflering?  to  the  light 
of  St  Nichol the  schn.i|  Imys'  patron  saint,  f-'or  at  Worcester  in 
1391  the  bi-1)  >!>  w.i .  1  .illi  d  in  to  settle  a  qu  irn  I  li<  twi  i  n  (Ik-  >chool- 
m.»»Ter  and  th'-  rc  tor  of  St  N'irholas  rhurrh  as  to  the  rifiht  to  the 
wax  which  K'lt''"  ''•  from  St  Nicliol.is"  lit;ht,  which  the  li<>y»  main- 
tained. An  undated  Oxford  statute  of  the  ijth  cmtury  d-.et  the 
apwanl  limit  of  grammar  sdiooi  foes  at  Sd.  a  term  (JKtf  Otgofd, 
f.  341).  The  tanff  settled  by  the  bishop  of  Norncb,  for  Ipswich 
grammar  sdiooi  in  1476-1477  was  lod.  for  mmmanans,  M.  for 
psalterians,  or  those  Inutiing  to  read  the  pmlter  in  Latin,  and  6d. 
lor  primerians,  or  lhty»  learning  the  primer  or  accidence  ( Vitl.  Co. 
lliit.,  Suffolk,  ii  ).  But  the  corporation  rclx-lletl  against  the  fee  of 
lotl.  for  grammarians,  and  in  148a  cut  it  down  to  M.  a  term.  This 
w.v^  ri  rtainly  the  normal  fee.  In  the  return  of  chantries  at  their 
dissolution  in  1548,  the  school  at  Newland  is  reported  (Leach.  £ax'"A 
SchotU  at  A$  JfUformalion,  yS)  to  havT  hern  founded  ia  1446b  tO  be 
**  halfoffw,  that  IS  to  &x\\  iMnf  of  K-holirs  lesmioK  gnunnar  8d. 
the  quarter,  and  of  othf  ri  Icirnins;  to  read  4d.  a  quarter." 

At  successive  cpcxhs  there  have  been  attempts  to  make 
education  free  (Journ.  of  FJur.,  June  .-.r.d  July  looS).  Hitherto 
after  e%er>'  attempt  f<-es  have  crept  back  under  some  guii*'  or 
othrr,  a-s  the  endowment*  provided  to  ensure  freedom  were  often 
iA.MieqtMtc  to  start  with,  and  anyhow  became  iiudequaie  by 
cban^  in  the  value  of  nMMUy,  wbOe  the  inveterate  habit  of  the 
lich  ia  giving  "  Upi  "  to  Mcuva  qMdal  attantloo  fofoed  cootribu- 
tioaa  «n  adMia.  The  movaaacnt  bagu  oadar  tba  Roman 
Empire,  Pliny  faoaiBng*  Mudcdlsr  tea  adnol  at  CaMO^  «Uk 
succeuive  cmperan  fnMtt  Ymfatisn  emrardt  attended  the  arem 
•nd  pay  of  public  »choolaak  tta  state  expense,  both  of  rhetoric 
aJid  grammar.  There  can  he  little  doubt  that  the  cathedral 
schools  were  inten<Ii.il  to  be  free  j  i  t  as  niucti  as  the  church 
services.  Yet  it  had  become  ni-cesiiary  by  the  Laltran  Council  in 
X 1 79  for  the  canon  law  definitely  to  provide  thai,  "  to  prevent  the 
poor  who  could  not  be  helped  by  their  parents'  means  from  being 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  Icaniing  and  advancement," 
cvaty  cathedral  church  ihoiild  prowide  a  oompetant  benefice  for  a 
maalcr  t»  taach  the  dcfka  of  tlie  dnuch  and  poor  addbn  gratis: 
and  that  in  other  diurches  if  any  endowment  had  been  assigned 
for  the  purpose  it  should  be  restored,  while  no  fees  were  to  be 
exacted  for  licences  to  teach.  At  the  next  Lateran  council 
in  tits  this  canon  was  recited  and  its  nonnibscrvancc  in  many 
pliccs  lamented.  The  canon  was  confirmed  and  extended  from 
cat  hedrals  to  all  churches  of  sufficient  means,  while  the  cathedrals 
were  also  directed  to  provide  a  theological  lecturer.  That  the 
fiiat  caaon  was  not  everywiiere  a  dead  letter  is  proved  by  the 
ipant  about  iiSo  of  Archbishop  Roger  to  the  chapter  of  Yorit 
«C£S*9*i'"*0*befee«f  y«iiridKiol,"€liaigadon  thesynodals 
of  three  archdeaconrlca,  oonfimed  by  Archbishop  CfeofTrey 
(iiiji-iiij),  and  arrears  demanded  in  a  violent  letter  by  tliv- 
chancrilor  to  Archbishop  GiSard  in  1271  (A.  F.  Leach,  Ecrly 
WmUUn  Sc*Mfi,  c  ia-t6}.  So  «t  Binj  St  EdooBda  to  iiSe 


Abbot  Sampson,  who  bad  bimsclf  when  a  bagr  and  a  aecidar  clerii 
been  admittad  to  the  grammar  tcfaool  free  aa  a  apedal  pccMnal 
favour,  first  made  tbegraauaar  adnol  fieeoffceafbr '^•diool-blre'' 

by  giving  it  a  school  boose  outside  the  abbey  in  the  town,  and 
a  few  years  later  endowed  it  with  half  of  a  living  worth  £$  a  year, 

for  which  the  master  w.is  to  teach  40  boys  free,  relatisins  of  lt;e 
monks  being  preferred.  There  were  alsomanycxhibition  endow- 
ments, which  made  schools  fn-c  or  partially  free  for  (Kior  boys, 
such  as  the  provision  at  St  Cross  Hospital,  Winchester,  founded 
in  1 130,  of  free  meali  daily  for  twelve  boys  from  the  High  School, 
Wincbcatcr;  and  an  endowment  given  to  the  Durham  Abb^ 
almoner  alMVt  1 180  for  board  and  lodging  of  three  boys  ftam 
Durhaai  gnauaar  school,  wfaile  at  St  Nicbolaa' Uoapital,  Fonta* 
f  ract,  the  cnataaa  ma  aadeat  Id  t»67  to  ptoivtde  40  loavca  a  ««^ 
"  except  in  vacations  "  for  the  schoUus  of  Pontefract  school,  which 
is  mentioned  about  iioo  as  granted  to  the  collegiate  church  in  the 
castle  there.  It  is  significant  that  while  the  inquisition  which 
established  this  custom  was  taken  in  f>cnch  in  uO;  it  was 
conlirnied  in  a  mixture  of  Latin  and  English  in  1464.  In  con- 
nexion with  Staplcdon  Hall,  now  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
Bishop  Staplcdon  about  1337  provided  for  twelve  scholars  of 
Exeter  Cathedral  grammar  schisol  bciitg  boarded  and  clothed 
gratis  in  St  John's  Hospital  by  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city.  In 
1441  St  Antboiv'a  adtool  waa  catabUsbed  in  Si  Aalhony'a 
Hospital,  Loodoit,  Later,  aa  fa  the  fonoaa  caae  «(  Baoboiy 
Hospital,  under  Stanbridge  in  1501,  hospit.il$  were  bodily  con- 
verted into  schools,  a  prccc<ient  frc<iuently  followed  since.  Henry 
Vi.,  in  14.JI,  under  the  guidance  of  Chichcley  and  Wayr.et'i.le, 
copied  Wiiuhester  down  to  the  minutest  particular.?,  an<l  the 
wording  of  its  st.itut<-5,  but  with  the  important  dilTerencc  that 
its  school  was  declared,  what  Winchester  w.is  not,  a  free  grammar 
school  open  to  all  from  all  parts  of  EngUnd.  Another  class  of 
school,  which  if  not  free  at  first  generally  became  so,  was  that  of 
the  iiaminar  acbook  aataUiihcd  by  joint  stock  effort  of  the 
namanoa  sOd>i  or  tradea  uaioos,  which  sttidded  theiawaa. 
As  the  London  City  gilds  atlll  keep  chaplaina,  i»  neaily  every 
gild  maintained  one  or  more  priests  to  perform  the  ^Id  maaaca, 
say  grace  at  the  gild  feasts,  and  bury  the  gild  brethren  and  sisten 
and  pr.iv  fiir  lluir  ^  lu'.i.  J-Hnif  of  l!i<-  l;irj:<  r  ones  converted 
p;iri.sh  chjrihe-,,  ;is  Lil  Boston,  into  little  less  tliaji  cathedrals  in 
size  and  .splendour,  with  a  staff  of  priests  and  sinking  clerks  as 
large  as  that  of  the  greatest  collegiate  churches.  Some  of  these 
priests  or  clerks  kept  schools  of  grammar  and  of  song.  There  are 
unfortunately  no  accounts  of  such  gilds  preserved  earlier  than 
the  tsth  or  i6th  centuries.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
thqr  kept  achools  orach  earlier  than  that.  Ibegraiuaaracfaoola 
at  Loath  and  Beaton,  wiiidi  appear,  the  AMmr  to  the  >sth 
century  and  the  latter  in  the  i  -rh,  in  gild  dutiimfiili^  occnr  to 
other  documents  in  u;' .md  i r-pt  lively.  The  acbool  of  the 
gild  of  Wiiltofh  in  C"amljri<lpi-slii:i-'  ii  ■-i.-iill.irly  ii  rr.liiir  r;i  in  144^1. 
.■\t  Stratford-on-;\von  the  scIukjI  a[ij>ears  in  the  c.irwtst  extant 
gild  accounts,  in  1403,  but  cxi.stetl  more  th.'.n  a  century  c.irlicr, 
when,  in  i3<)5,  its  master  or  "  rector  "  was  ordained  a  snbiieacon 
side  by  side  with  the  rector  of  the  p.Trish  church,  William  (Iren- 
field,  a  future  archbishop  of  York.  It  was  converted  into  a  free 
school  by  endowments  given  by  one  of  the  gild  priests  in  1482, 
and  baa  cmlinucd  without  intemuuion  to  the  pecacat  day 
{VkL  Ce.  Bitt^  Warwkk,  S.  319). 

Probably  the  anoit  numerous  schools  were  those  kept  by 
chantry  priests,  endowed  by  single  benefactors  to  pray  for  their 
souls,  who  sometimes  by  express  terms  of  the  found.ition,  more 
often  f)erhaps  to  occupy  ilitir  time  or  ckc  out  not  tix)  subslanti.il 
endowments,  kept  sihuls.  These  were  sometimes  free,  more 
often  at  first  not.  But  wc  know  scarcely  anything  of  these  schools 
before  the  14th  century,  the  foundation  deeds  of  those  isolated 
institutions  not  having  been  preserved  like  those  of  colleges. 
We  find,  however,  Oswestry  endowed  as  a  free  school  by  David 
HotWach,  a  lawyer,  i^MMat  1406;  MiddletoA,  Lancaahire,  by 
Bishop  I„mgky  MDoriiam,  in  1412;  Durham  Itsdf  by  the  aame 

in  1414.  Sivrnoaks  by  William  Sennock  (Sevenock),  a  Loodon 
grocer,  the  schoolmaster  of  which  was  "  by  no  means  to  beto 
lufy  cideia,"  to  143a;  Newport,  Shrepabire,  by  Thonaa  Diaper, 
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1442;  NewLind,  Clourcslcrshirc,  by  RoScrt  Oryndour  caquirc, 
1446;  Alnwick,  Norihumbcrhnd,  by  William  Alnwick,  bilhop 
ol  Lincoln,  1448;  DcriteDd,  now  in  BiraiiQiham,  1443; 
TowccKtr  1^  AfdidcMoa  Sponne  in  (449.  There  «m  smbcw^ 

of  k  stoppage  of  such  foundations  during  the  Wars  of  ihc  Ro«cs, 
but  it  was  mumcd  with  renewed  vigour  during  the  later  years 
of  Eihvani         ami  umlcr  Henry  aini  (ur-Uriucd  to  ihc 

disMjIutioa  ol  mori.:->t<tr:cs,  Arriunt;  ci>'.lrf;i.s  iciy  be  notici-(l 
Acaster  College  for  thrci-  sttuxils  ai  gtamni.ir,  son;;  and  s<"rivi-;icr 
craft,  I.e.  writing  and  accounts,  by  cs-chancellor  Bishop  StillinK- 
fleel  about  1472;  Rotherham  College  with  three  similar  s.chcM>U 
by  ex-chanccUor  Archltfshop  Rotherham,  1484;  Ipswich  by  the 
chancellor  Cardinal  \V<:i|>c'>',  1528;  and  among  chantry  schools, 
UuU,  1482:  LoBg  Meliord,  1484;  ChJppiqg  Camden  and  Stow 
on  the  Wold,  1^7;  Stoe^on>  hf  a-Liwd  Hnynt  Sir  EAound 
Shaa,  1487;  Maccleaield,  Im  c»liQid  Mayor  Jnhn  Rcfdval, 
1501;  Cromer,  by  es-Loni  Miyor  Read,  1505;  Week  St  Mary, 

by  the  ex-Lady  .May(jri--3S  IVTLival,  and  SO  <ni.     T}il-  rc- 

cndowmcnl  ol  the  ohl  St  Taul  a  itliool,  Luud^tn,  by  I't.ui  C'oitt 
in  1510-151.',  with  till'  pruperty  he  inherited  from  Lord  Mayor 
Colet,  and  its  iran-lcr  under  papal,  c^ismpal, Capitular  and  royal 
licence  from  the  dean  ar^d  c.l:a;>icr  of  St  Paul's  to  tliL-  Mi-nx-rs' 
Company,  and  its  conversion  into  a  school  free  for  153  boys, 
created  no  small  stir.  Especially  was  this  so,  because  it  is  the 
first  iostonce  in  which  the  teaching  of  Cneek  ii  mcntioQcd  in 
adiod  statute*,  though  only  in  the  tentithre  ideal  «f  ft  ditfction 
that  the  high  master  should  be  Jcamed  ia  Latin  "and  alan  in 
Cteek  yf  suyche  may  l>e  gotten.**  Though  Gnck  was  probably 
taught  at  Eton  and  Winchester  ■under  William  Hornian,  Juv.d- 
master  of  Eton  (1485)  and  WinchcsU-r  (1494),  whore  \'ul;^!irij, 
co:n[»jsed  when  headmas'cr,  contains  frciiutiU  relcicnces  to 
(jr<'i  k.  and  e'.en  to  a  (Iret  >,  play  ^«>JTiiii|;!y  prepared  by  the  boys, 
it  (lid  not  iKTonic  a  regular  si  hoo)  sulijeti  till  the  reign  of  Lli;a- 
bclh.  School  cxerciits  in  Greek  at  Winchester  under  Kdw  ard  \'  1. 
are  pMKrvcd,  but  Sir  Thomaa  Pope  lays  it  had  been  dropj  cd  at 
Eton  under  Mary.  There  is  no  evidence  of  it  at  St  Paul's  bcfoie 
Elizabeth^  reign.  Atthetinieof  theneeting  of  theScfbrnatlon 
|iailiameot  in  153$  tiiere  wne  between  300  and  400  graminar 
■choob  In  England,  the  nuijority  of  which  were  free  ichoois, 
charging  no  fees  for  teaching. 

Free  schools  received  a  notable  accession,  on  (he  dissolution  of 
monasteries,  in  the  schools  attached  to  all  the  cathedrals  "  of  the 
new  foundation,"  evtept  Winchester,  by  Henry  \  III  in  1540, 
induiiiti;;  (dourester,  Bristol,  reterhorou^^h.  (  he^ltr  .md  West- 
miria'er,  which  had  not  been  cathedrals  before.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  list  of  free  schools  and  endowed  schools  was  much  re- 
duced by  ib«  doctrine  which  treated  the  endowments  of  schools 
under  the  control  of  mooasteries  not  only  through  the  mh 
ccntory  tiansfers  but  even  by  modi  inter  and  known  foundations 
as  inistccs,  as  Included  in  the  confiicatkm  of  the  monBstery  itself. 
Coventry,  St  Albans,  Eye,  Readinf,  Bury  St  Edmunds,  Abing- 
don. Favcrsham  are  some  out  of  many  which  suffered  from  this 

(!artrine,  a!id  if  lliey  di-l  nf.l  in  far  1  n  .isc,  were  for  a  ;  i  aie  dc[jr:ved 
of  their  « M'lowtiicnti  and  only  re\j\<d  with  nc'.v  o'k^s.  Keadiug 
school  was  aefjally  pranitd  to  i:i  ni.^Mi.r,  a;i  l^iua  and  King's 
scholar.  St  Albans  Was  restored  by  the  munificence  of  its  last 
and  well-[)(  nMuned  abbot;  Bury  St  Edmunds,  like  a  good  many 
more,  by  grant  of  Edward  VI.;  Abingdon  by  a  private  donor, 
Faveidiam  by  restoration  of  the  trust -property  oo  camosbown. 
But  many,  like  Dunwich,  perished  irretrievably. 

Spite  ol  the  diaoltitioa  of  aonaileriis,  the  creation  of  diantiy 
schools  and  Other  (laintnar  Khools  went  on.  In  this  very  year, 
1540,  Joha  Martnon  (who  is  generally  known  by  his  assumed 
name  Vc>'5cy  or  Vo>it>),  l.L.Inp  of  r.^ier.  ciido'.'.ed  Sutton 
Coldficid gramn;.ir School, afiu  Ui  s  544  m.idt  r.5  ^d  i  i!ie  i;o\irinjr». 
fine  of  the  latest  of  great  schools,  th.u  of  H.  rkiiarnvi ed.  w.is 
foiini'ed  by  John  Incent,  dfan  of  St  I'aui's,  in  1541;  while 
arch)iisho[>  Hol^'ate<il  \i>T'>.  founded  three  free  grammar  schools, 
(hough  without  any  chaniry  provisions,  at  York,  .\talfr,n  and 
Hemsworth  in  t  546.  In  1 54.'<all  the  endowed  school;,  in  Kn^'and, 
Oilier  than  the  cathedral  schools,  were  threatened  and  the  vast 
najoilty  dcatroyed  by  the  act  for  the  diiHlttikn«f  eattcpa  and 


chantries.  Only  Winchester,  Eton  and  Magdalen  College  School 
were  exempted,  and  they  owed  their  exemption  to  being  regarded 
as  part  of  the  univeniiics  with  which  (Uuough  New  Colkge, 
King't  and  Magdakn)  tbey  were  connected;  and  even  they  bad 

been  included  in  the  similar  act  passed  iiui$46,  which  was, 
however,  permissive  and  lasted  for  Henry  Vlll.'s  life  only. 
1  he  Chantries  Act,  while  providing  for  the  ahK>l:iion  of  t<;ilU>'''S, 
gilds  and  chantries,  contained  indrv<i  provision  for  liie  (_or.t:riu- 
aiice  by  spwial  order  of  all  sthooli  attaelicfi  to  ilietii.  «I)uh  v.iTe 
grammar  schools  by  foundation,  and  for  their  increase  and  en- 
largement out  of  the  confiscated  lands.  Unfor(un3tely  there 
was  neither  time  nor  money  to  spare  for  the  puqjose.  A  com- 
mission consisting  of  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  afterwards  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  Robert  KQrlway,  or  Kdway,  afterwards 
serjeant-at-law  and  author  of  Ktlmy$  Jttpt^,  oontlnoed  by 
warrant  of  the  20(h  of  June  1548  "  untQ  further  order  "  su^ 
schools  as  were  clearly  shown  to  be  grammar  schools  by  founda- 
tion,  .It  llic  net  inrorr<e  spei  ific.dly  cijoyed  l>y  the  s.  hool.^lastc^s 
at  the  lime.  '1  he  "  further  order,"  ■ivhii  h  uii  la  re-cnUuw  them 
uiih  lands,  never  r.in'.e.  Oi.ly  in  a  conip.irativcly  few  places, 
uh(.-re  the  inhabitants  or  povreriul  persons  bestirred  themselves 
to  beg,  or  more  often  to  buy,  chantry  lands  from  the  Crown, 
were  the  schools  restored  and  re-endowed.  The  few  that  were 
restored,  and  even  by  an  irony  of  fate  some  of  those  whkb  WCR 
deprived  of  their  lands  by  Edward  VL  but  managed  tostntgi^ 
on,  got  the  name  <rf  Free  Glamour  Schools  of  King  Edward  VI. 
So  Edward  VI.  has  been  credited  with  being  not  only  the  founder 
of  schools,  estimated  by  various  writers  at  12,  30  and  44  in 
number,  of  whidi  in  tlic  most  favourable  cases  he  increased 
the  endowment,  but  aUo  with  being  the  promoter  instead  of 
the  s[KiiIer  of  a  pramm.ir  5i.hrx)|  system.  The  earliest  school 
actually  restored  by  him  was  licrkhamsted,  which  was  rcfoundcd 
by  act  of  parliament  in  1549;  St  Albans,  Stamford  and  Pockling- 
ton  being  also  rcfounded  by  acts  of  the  same  year.  Acts  of 
parliament  were  found  (00  cumbrous.  Soniei  aS  at  Morpeth, 
Nofthumberland,  and  Saffron  Walden  in  Fiinr^  woe  nfotuMled 
by  gnat  to  n  townoaipanUan  oi  g3d  prapcrty  with  a  gnmmar 
school  attached.  Moatof  the  bteriifanodntiiDaa  were  by  letters 
patent.  The  first  refoundation  by  patent  for  a  school  per  se 
under  a  Rovcrnins  bo:!y  cro.ited  d  !.iic  was  t!iat  rif  Sherborne, 
lUh  of  Alay  1550,  Bury  .St  Kdmuuds  often,  but  wrongly, 
ciairtlcd  as  the  first,  :iot  beir.^;  tilt  the  Jid  Of  AugnSt  ISJOh  The 
bulk  were  rcfounded  in  1551-1 55  i- 

The  notion  that  there  was  any  pre.it  advance  or  change  io 
the  ctmicuium  of  schools  at  the  Rtformation  is  crroncousL. 
There  b  hardly  any  difference  between  the  authors  prescribed 
at  Buiy  In  tsjo  and  tboao  at  Ipswich  in  152S;  Caio's  Murofio, 
Aesop,  Terence,  Ovid,  Eiamtis,  Sallust,  Caesar,  \^rga  and 
Horace  appcariag  In  the  atatntca  of  both.  If  aqythlRC  Ipswich 
was  the  more  advanced,  as  Wohey  dbected  his  b^  to  be  taught 
precis  writing  in  English,  and  cssa)-s  and  thetnr«,  also  apparently 
in  English,  which  arc  not  mentioned  at  Bury.  But  Ipswich 
wr.s  t-rfi  Mil  of  the  tirit  grade  with  eight  forms,  whereas  at 
liur>'  only  i'i\c  were  eontrmphtcd.  The  reign  of  Mary  did  not 
affect  the  ?cho<jl>  as  Mir!i  one  way  or  the  other.  Several,  like 
Basingstoke  grammar  »ch<Jol  and  St  Peter's  school,  York,  were 
re-endowed  in  her  reign,  the  former  by  restoration  of  gild  lands, 
the  latter  by  appropriation  of  the  endowmen(  of  a  hospital  for 
poor  priests.  "  Heretic  "  masters  were  extruded,  and  oocasioil- 
ally,  like  the  master  of  Reading  school,  JoUan  Falmcr,  burnt. 
Similar  extrusions  of  RomanistB  folloired  on  the  accession  ol 
Elizabeth.  In  isSo  and  subsequent  years  (he  bishops  were 
ordered  to  inquire  as  to  schoolmasters  who  did  not  attend 
church  or  h'.d  not  licences  frctm  t!io  ordin.iries  to  tc.ich.  The 
vi«i!.Ti.'ons  of  (he  chapte'  of  Si/uthwcll  a«.  ordmancs  in  their 
liberty  show  bi.KjhnasI <  rs  in  in,-.-iy  &m..!l  tov,  ns  and  vill.Tgei, 
some  of  them  "popish  rciuianis,"  and  others  inhibited  untO 
they  haii  bccti  duly  licensed.  How  far  they  taught  grammar 
schoob  and  not  elementary  schools  is  not  very  clear.  But  one 
unfortunate  tcsuU  of  (he  suppression  of  the  song  schools  was 
that  attempts  were  now  made,  as  at  Wellingborooigh  in  Nonh- 
amplonshir^  to  make  the  graamar  acbools  serve  the  two 
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uiforr.pitihlt  purposm  of  Rrammar  anfl  elcmcntaty  school.  \vi!h 
the  fCiull  too  oflen  that  the  Rrammar  ichuol  was  degraded  and 
the  elementary  school  inclTirlcnl. 

The  number  of  school  foundations  credited  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
or  her  era  is  very  much  larger  than  the  facts  justify.  The 
greatot  of  all.  WesUninster,  which  during  the  iStfa  century 
was  JadU  frmcepa  in  tltt  numbers,  social  rank  and  academic 
•nd  lUcraiy  uMufnatM.  ti  it*  acfaolaiB,  hid  in  fut  una 
ccHed  after  iu  h—drtiaa,  ov  fcfeaadatioa,  at  *  eatliadnl 
•chool  under  HcaiyVIIL  Tlia«|blfaiyludreatflndtkeiMaks, 
the  school  went  on  tlnou^wiit  tier  reign*  and  ontil  Eltadieth 
Ibnn.iMy  n.iivjndfd  it  with  the  restored  canons.  It  is  more 
exlraortiiiiary  to  iind  St  Albans,  founded  under  act  of  parlia- 
ment of  Ii<l«ard  \  1.,  with  Coventry,  restored  under  patent  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  Lincoln,  wiiith  had  cj^isted  uninterruptedly 
from  the  iilh  century,  credited  to  her  lime.  Similarly  Bristol, 
Mansfield.  Worcester,  Darlington,  L,eicester,  Eye,  Bromyard, 
Ridimond.  Uodmin,  Penryn,  Fothcringay  and  others  long 
pnviou4y  cxiaiiqg  aad  deriving  no  benefit  Iron  lier  or  angmenta- 
tion  in  bar  ttme,  are  anwieourty  dubbad  EUabMhu. 

fn  the  riirrii  ultim  of  the  *rhoo1«.  the  clMnge  made  by  the  Re- 
formation ii.is  t>c<  n  much  PKaKKcnitcd.  Almuiy  in  1446,  in  founding 
ai  Camliri'l^r  thi  fnllr,:o  o(  (hhI's  House,  now  inrluclcd  in  Christ  s 
C<illt"»;'".  winch  »  as  the  lir>l  I  r.iiiim^'  (  ■.llr_-r  (or  j;r.irnmar  or  socoiidjry 
school  mailers,  Bingh.iin  had  put  furw^ril  the  necessity  o(  Latin, 
not  only  for  translating  the  icrifMure*  and  carrying  on  the  law  and 
busines*  of  the  rca'.m,  but  also  for  communication  with  strangers 
and  fr>rfii;ncr».  In  the  Ellz.'iScthan  Khooln  iho  preparation  lor 
public  life  was  <ilighily  more  emphaMzed.  But  rnrtli  Kl^  and  authors 
were  link*  chanRKl.  The  growth  of  Creek  in  aII  the  great  schools, 
and  the  attempt,  as  thevilouical  iiis«  iiv,ii>n  grew  ki  ener  t(iwar(l»  the 
end  of  the  rcign,  to  acclimatize  Hebrew,  are  the  chief  fe.itureii. 
L'ndcr  Jame«  I.  and  the  Commonwealth  the  mention  of  Hebrew  in 
•talutes  and  the  teaching  it  in  «ch<x>l«  became  quite  common.  It 
ma  advocated  even  by  John  Comcnius.  the  Cscch-German,  wh'i 
created  a  stir  a  few  years  before  the  Civil  War  by  denouncing  Latin 
as  a  subject  of  in<itruciion  except  for  boyaaaiag  to  the  universiltcs, 
»nd  advocating  the  »ub»titution  of  tcaniag  in  tlw  vcmacriar 
laaguage  of  each  country  instead. 

There  it  one  not  wlwlly  novd  but  notable  featun  wMdi  may 

be  remarked  in  Elizabethan  school  foundations,  mostly  no 
doubt  replacing  old  ones,  and  that  i.s  that  many  were  the  product 
of  joint  cdort,  partly  in  annual  subscriptions  and  [larlly  in 
donations  of  land  or  money  down,  not  from  one  benefactor 
Lut  from  many  fKrs<ins,  This  is  the  case  in  many  which  have 
been  attributed  to  the  queen  herself  or  to  individual  founders. 
WaVeficld  and  Halifax  in  Yorkshire;  Ashbourne,  Derby.shirc; 
Saadwicb,  Kent;  ilcxham,  Northumberland;  and  St  Saviour's 
and  St  Oinve'a,  Southwark,  arc  cases  in  wbbdi  the  evidence  of 
joint  atock  entcq>risc  has  been  fottuaatdy  pctMnrad,  a»  it  has 
In  that  of  Nottingham,  whkh,  after  an  ciiitenee  «  at  least 
jeo  yean  as  a  fee  Khool,  was  rcfounded  as  a  free  school  inisi  i. 
Another  and  less  fortunate  feature  may  be  observed  io  (he 
frequent  attempt  to  make  the  grammar  schools  do  double  work, 
and  supply  the  loss  caused  by  I  lie  suppression  of  the  song  schools, 
by  doing  duty  also  as  elementary  5.  I.nol-.  to  teach  the  three  R's. 
It  is  an  attempt  which  is  being  continually  renewed  and  always 
rcstilts  in  faUure;  generally  ending  in  dcKraiiing  llie  secondary 
tfhffff*  while  not  making  1  he  elementary  school  cflkient.  WcUing- 
hfltiriifc  in  Northan-.pionshirc  is  a  remarkable  example  of  this. 
It  is  nadnol  whidi^  founded  by  joint  effort  and  out  of  common 
town  eMalt^  aiwaya  lanjiiiibfd  wtfl  In  recent  yaart  it  shook 
off  the  elementaiy  aAool  and  became  one  of  the  neat  ihniTishin  g 
necondary  schoob  in  the  county  (Viet.  Co.  ttht.,  NcrAanis.,  ii.). 

During  the  Civil  War  and  the  Commonwealth,  when  new 
ideas  on  every  subject  were  brn.ichcd,  education  received  new 
impetus,  and  under  the  fns'rrinR  care  of  parliament  schools 
were  increased  in  numbers.  Many  new  schools,  were  cnated, 
many  old  schixils  obtained  an  increase  of  cvi  lnv.  r:  i  i't  .md 
efficiency.  Among  the  great  schools  it  was  during  thi^  time  that 
Westminster,  with  a  parliamentary  committee  of  lords  and 
|pir— ***^  ittbstitutcd  for  the  dean  and  duptcr;  under  Busby, 
definitely  piheed  itself  in  that  position  of  pfe-endnencc  which 
it  iclnined  tiO  the  fim  decade  of  the  totb  century.  It  is  signih- 
•  IfidMlas  Udal  (j.*.)  was  master  b  i555->55& 
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cant  th.it  the  two  oldest  extant  school-lists  are  of  this  period, 
that  for  \\  i.H  hcster,  which  flourished  under  a  Puritau  warden 
and  headmaster,  for  and  tli;it  fur  Westminster  for  1655. 

The  care  that  parliament  showed  for  schools  was  most  con- 
spicuous, where  it  might  have  lea^t  been  expected,  in  regard 
to  the  cathedral  schools.  On  the  14th  of  Octol>er  1642  the 
estates  of  deans  and  chapters  were  OtdcTcd  to  be  sequestered, 
subject  to  4  dircctioa  that  "allowaaccs  assignrd  for  adMriais, 
alwiimcn  and  other  charitabia  mes  might  not  be  fntamptcd." 
On  the  9th  of  October  1643  parliament  esteoded  to  adiool- 
mastcTS  the  functions  of  the  Committee  for  FtundctedMinklera, 
to  remove  those aoaadiloutlnlifeordoettineorwhobaddMertcd 

their  cures. 

.As  the  prf>pcrtv  r.f  r!t,in5  and  chaptcm  was  gradually  scf^uestratcd 
in  1643-1046,  power  was  given  this  committee  (o  reheve  poor 
miaistscs  and  scfaoolmastera  out  of  the  proceeds.  By  aot  of  paniar 
ment.onthejothof  April  1649.doa11saadchapterswaeabaliriwd.bnt 
the  sdiools  were  expressly  saved  by  a  ctauw  that  all  payments  from 
their  revenues  which  before  the  1st  of  December  1641  had  been  or 
ought  to  have  been  paid  to  the  m.iintrnanre  of  any  grammar  school 
or  schoLirs  should  continue  to  l)c  p.^i<l.  The  temwral  estates  were 
ordered  to  be  told,  but  the  spiritual  property,  i.t.  livings  and  tithes, 
devolved  on  thirteen  trustees,  and  afterwards  on  the  L'ni\er^ily 
Reform  Committee,  for  lalaries  and  augmentations  for  preaching 
ministers  and  schoolmasters,  of  which  £2000  a  year  was  to  go  to  the 
inercojc  of  the  universities.  Under  these  two  provisions  not  only 
wer\-  all  the  cathedral  gramrn.ir  S4  h<i.>U  preserved  intact,  the  existing 
ni.\slcr»  Iwinu  left  in  undeturl"  I  p-i.-j  vvii.n  where  they  attended 
to  their  business  and  did  not  licir  arms  against  parliament,  but  in 
many  coses  they  received  large  increase*  of  stipend.  The  chapters 
had  Kept  the  schoolmasters  at  the  fixed  amounts  prescribed  by  Henry 
VIII. statutes  or  older  custom,  though  their  own  incomes  they  had 
increased  to  many  times  the  statutable  amounts  by  dividing  fines 
amongst  themselves.  They  had  not  even  proiicrly  maintained  the 
M:ho<j|  buililings.  At  Canterbury,  p.irl;,iii;r  nt  lud  at  omi  to  s|«  iid 
the  l.iri.;i-  sum  of  £50  in  repairing  the  m  hwl  and  master*'  hoiisis; 
,in  1  .u  KiKhi  sir-r  .similar  amounts.  The  committee  aucmenti-d 
sal.iriei  at  Chester,  the  master  from  £J2  to  £36  and  the  usher  from 
£10  to  £19;  at  Salisbury  the  master  Iroot  £10  to  £20  and  the  usher 
Irom  £5  to  £15;  at  Chichester  the  masters  from  £20  to  £50:  at 
Rochester  they  doubled  the  former  stit-nd  of  £i,^^  6«.  M.;  at 
Durham  the  allowance  <A  £20  was  doul)lt-<l.  So  at  St  Anthony's 
srhm>l,  London,  which  by  a  grievntis  >  rri)r  ilic  Itk  al  hi'  tori.ins  killed 
under  LlitiN  th  though  it  surviveil  t  ill  the  I  ire  of  Lniulon,  the  siil.iry, 
paid  by  St  Ccorge't,  Windsor,  actlUil  in  1442,  at  the  rate  of  £16, 
was  now  iacwaiaB  to  £^6  a  year.  Other  schools  paid  from  chapter 
or  crown  levtmies  recetved  similar  incrcaaca,  Cnmston  £30;  New 
castle  under  Lyme  f^m;  Bridport,  Dorset,  £15,  los.  Two  of  the 
most  backward  districts  had  each  obtained  a  special  "  act  for  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel  and  the  maintenance  of  godly  and  able 
mini-ti  rs  and  M  hu-jlina-ters  there," — Wales  on  the  2lnd  of  I  ebru  iry, 
and  the  lour  northern  counties  on  the  1st  of  March  I650.  L'ndcr 
these  acts,  the  school  at  Llanrwit  was  incieaacd  by  £t  aiid  at  Aber- 
gavenny by  £10  a  year,  while  new  schools  weie  cstabtlshcd  at  some 
twenty-four  places,  includittg  Carnarvon,  Cardiff,  Cardigan,  Mont* 
gomcry  and  Denbigh,  with  salaries  ranging  from  £10  a  year  at 
Glenbcriog  to  £40  for  the  master  and  £25  for  the  usher  at  W'rexham. 
In  fact,  the  act  was  aA  anticipation  of  the  W.  Uli  Inierinnli.ite 
Edur;»tion  Act  1M8.  So  in  the  northern  counties  the  stiicntls  of 
the  Durham  Cathedral  grammar  schoolmasters  were  douVtled:  and 
the  masters  of  Darlington  grammar  school  and  of  Bishop  Auckland 
gtSHuaar  school  each  received  an  augmentation  of  £20  or  more 
than  double,  and  the  master  of  Heighmgton  of  £10  a  year;  while 
new  grammar  schools  were  est.ihlishr<l  at  Barn.ird  Castle  and 
Kerry  Hill.  New  schools,  perhaps  <  !i  im  tiiarv,  wi  ie  et(<te<l  .it 
Stannopc,  Stoindrop,  Brancepclh,  Aycliffe  and  Whickham,  while 
a  new  departure  was  taken  in  the  erection  of  navigation  schools  at 
Sunderland  and  Nether  Heworth.  The  greatest  cfllort  wift  the 
esCablMimeat  of  the  university  college  of  CKirham,  anticipating  by 
near  aoo  year*  the  pment  university,  while  an  elaborate  plan  was 
published  in  1647  for  the  establishment  of  a  unis-ersity  of  London. 
But  none  of  the  %<km\  work  of  parliament  was  allowed  to  stand  at 
the  Restoration,  .uid  the  revenues  appropriateil  to  edncatlon  went 
back  to  the  prel/cnl  tries  whom  Archbishop  Cranmer  w  ished  to  turn 
out  of  the  hive  ait  drones  too  years  before.  The  master  of  Durham 
grammar  school  alone,  on  an  express  letter  Crasa  the  Uafi  waa 
allowed  to  receive  an  augmentation  of  £20  a  year. 

A  more  pcrm.mcnt  result  of  the  abolition  of  bisliops  and 
chapters  and  their  licensing  powers  was  the  immense  develop- 
ment given  to  private  .schools  all  over  the  country,  a:id  not 
least  in  L,ondon.  Among  them,  John  Karnaby,  a  royalist,  who 
had  been  employed  to  produce  a  revised  Lilly's  grammar  in 
anticipation  of  Kennedy's  Latin  Primtr  of  two  ceatutics  later, 
waa  lb*  moat  funow  and  woc«mM  at  the  time;  ud  Jflba 
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Milton,  tbdugh  he  was  perhaps  rather  a  private  lutor  than  a 
S* h(H)lma5tcr,  is  the  most  famous  now.  Another  o{  ihcm, 
Charles  lUwk,  royaUni  and  ek-ma^tcr  uf  Koiherham,  who 
taught  first  dooe  to  Milton  in  Aldersgaio  Street  and  thin  in 
Tokenhousc  Garden  in  Lothbury,  produced  a  nKM  novel  and 
useful  school  bock  in  his  New  Discmry  of  tkt  OU  Arl  Teathing 
ScAm^  wriuen  fa  i6j7  aad  puUiahed  "  after  14  jmi'^liUieBl 
ttriil{npactioeinLaDdda"iBi6te.  TlwRuiionionlliia^at- 
ing  work  for  demonstrating  the  alwurdlty  of  the  BOtioo  that 
thought  and  thcorizixig  were  not  brought  to  bear  on  cdacation 
in  those  days.  Milton's  Traclalc  on  Education  (1643)  is  but  a 
scries  of  vague  generalities  comfhirnl  with  Hixilc's  Inxiit,  ami  is 
chiefly  noticeable  for  its  ili-nunci.iiion,  not  of  cduc.ilion  l>ciiig 
wholly  classical,  which  is  assumed  as  a  matter  of  cour&c,  hut 
of  the  absurd  method  which  devoted  ten  years  to  not  learning 
a  smattering  of  Latitl'wben  Italian  or  French  were  learnt  in  a 
year.  But  Milton's  own  idea  of  cramining  the  unfortunate 
boys  with  Vuio  and  Columella,  with  asrlcultuic  and  fishing, 
lactic*  and  itiat^ici  in  Greek  and  Latin  author*,  to  that  the 
pupils  ajght  feam  tJitngt  insttad  of  wuds,  wai  at  vi^ooaiy'a 
one  as  could  be  conceived. 

The  Restoration  parliament  not  only  oil  off  the  supply  of 
new  schools  and  new  endowments,  but  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
in  iM)2  and  the  Five  Mile  Art  in  1665,  impfyjing  prohibitory 
penalties  on  all  teaching  in  public  or  private  &rh<K)Is,  except 
by  rigid  Church  of  KngUnd  men,  did  its  Ik'sI  to  slop  all  advance. 
I  he  very  ferocity  of  the  attempt  in  the  long  run  drfcated  itseif. 
By  a  series  of  decUooa  of  the  courts  all  the  schools  but  the 
endowed  grammar  Mihoob  WCn  (ia  defiance,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, of  the  law  Mtd  Unatlcd  ifl^t)  freed  from  the  control 

cf  tbebl«hopS|Biidewcaiofliepamitwtchools.  Xbiuio  Bates's 
oae^  xCfOb  it  «>»  kdd  that  vhcie  »  mmUr  waa  put  hi  by  lay 
nalicot  he  couU  not  he  turned  out  far  taacftbg  without  the 

licence  of  the  ordinary,  but  only  censured,  and  that  the  statutory 

penalty  was  a  bar  to  proceedings  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 
Next  year  in  Cox's  case  it  was  settled  that  the  bishop's  licence 
w.^s  only  requires]  in  grammar  schiwls.  Private  schoob  nomin- 
ally  to  teach  writing,  arithmetic,  I'rcnch,  gtography  and  naviga- 
liiin  were  outside  ecclesiastical  cognizance  and  gradu,-<lly  monopo- 
li.ied  tlie  education  of  the  middle  elates.  Singleton,  expelled 
from  the  headmastership  of  Eton  at  the  Restoration,  is  said  to 
have  had  300  boyi  in  a  tcbool  in  St  Mary  Axe.  Foubcrt ,  banished 
from  France  for  nolcatUlliHni  had  an  academy  in  the  Hay- 
BM^ct  under  togral  patmiace;.  No  dincatcTi  however,  couU 
be  a  iBtaber  of  a  govtraing  body  or  mastcf  oi  an  andowcd 
school,  and  it  n  dfaaenler  went  aa  a  s^oUr  he  had  to  g»  to 
church  and  leam  the  dnuth  catechtsm.  The  church  was  there- 
fore left  in  sole  control  of  the  endowed  sih'M)!.-,,  with  the  result 
that  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century  the  schix.ls  were  in  a  mote 
decrepit  condition  than  they  were  al  any  lime  in  their  long 
hc&tory.  Only  those  which  h.Td  great  p«»5«.ssions  aiul  att^racted 
the  aristocracy  flourished. 

The  post-Restoration  period  is  distinguished,  however,  by  one 
great  innovation,  the  development  of  girls'  schools.  There 
WVte  girls'  schools  at  Hackney  and  at  Chelsea,  at  Oxford  and  at 
Bicester,  boarding-schools  where  "jonog  gentlewomen  learnt 
to  {day,  dance  and  aiag,"  and  iriiae  necdiewoik  was  nsuaOy 
taught.  In  1673  Mis  Makln.  who  had  a  tadieB*  achool  at  Totten- 
ham  High  Cross,  and  had  been  governess  to  the  Princess  Elixa- 
both,  published  an  "  Essay  to  Revive  the  Antient  Education  of 
Cniitlewomen,"  dedicated  to  the  prititess,  afterwards  queen, 
Mary.  She  advocates  the  education  of  girL-.  in  the  tame  subjctts 
.IS  men,  including  Latin,  though  not  by  learning  Li]jf*a gnaUWir 
by  heaxt,  but  by  learning  grammar  in  Ei)gli:»h. 

In  the  1 8th  century,  with  the  progress  of  the  means  of  com- 
nmrnicatkHi,  a  few  gnat  schools,  of  which  Westmin=!ter.  Fton, 
Wiacbetter,  Himw  were  the  greatest,  throvx  at  the  e.xpens<- 
«f  the  countty  paamir  idiod*  to  which  the  local  nobiiity 
and  gentry  used  to  fCMit.  Thqr  wcso  eanducted,  however, 
nice  private  schools— the  town  boys  at  Wcstntaiitcr,  th«  dajots' 
bouses  at  Eum,  thte  Comoionefs'  house*  at  WndMstflr,  befaig 
b  faa  private  ToitttRs.  The  pmoos  was  Imitated  at  Hanow 


from  17:5,  and  Rugby  from  1765,  which  cmuhtetl  and  some- 
times surpassed  the  three  old  schcxjla.  wlnie  Charterhoun: 
and  Shrewsbury  (which  in  the  Utter  days  oi  Eliubetb  had  beta 
one  of  the  largest  schools  in  the  country)  also  developed  on  the 
same  lines.  But  there  was  little  change  even  in  their  matter  or 
method.  In  those  scfaooh  in  which  French  was  taught  and 
£01^  poctiy  and  pnae  were  cultivated  it  waa  In  a  sort  of 
•aiatcur'wiy  and  as  a  b)r*stud]r>  The  serioos  work  of  scholar>> 
tUp  was  St31  ooofincd  to  classics,  thaugh  they  were  made  the 
inedhim  of  excursions  into  history,  geography  and  political 
science.  The  grammar  schcols  In  the  country  lo\Mi:>,  \M!b  vn 
the- whole  inferior  teaihers,  clung  more  clo^ly  lu  ihc  uttLiciil 
ways.  As  the  growth  of  comineicc  and  manufactures  brought 
iiuo  the  ranks  of  the  locil  aristocracy  men  mostly  dissenters, 
the  grammar  schools,  which  rrfusi-d  to  admit  ihcm  either  as 
governors  or  schoUirs.  and  which  despised,  if  ibqr  did  not,  as 
thry  often  did,  ^^h•>11y  reject  mo<tcm  languages  and  nuxleni 
subjects,  were  ickgatcd  to  the  free  boys,  who  went  there  not 
for  bve  of  learning  but  because  learning  was  free.  ^Iiei*  some 
cntcipciiing  mail  got  together  a  boaidIng<schoot  hb  **  young 
gentlemtn,**  who  piJd  relatively  high  fees,  were  caieftilly  acdodcd 
even  in  woilt,  atHI  note  In  ptay,  foom  the  commoB  herd  of  freo 

boys. 

Never  probably  since  the  glh  century  was  the  condition  of 
the  public  schemls  of  EnRland  worse  than  in  the  vears  i;;c  to 
1840.  In  the  l';</.vj<i  CiJ,ii;ly  Jl iilori,- ,  in  Carlihli-'s  I:i!'l,'i.i  J 
Grammar  Stkoois,  in  tiie  rt.-|ivrts  of  Lord  lirougham's  Cunirins^i 'ti 
of  Inquiry  concerning  Charities  (1818-1837),  it  may  be  re.ul  in 
the  case  of  county  after  county  and  school  after  school  how 
the  grammar  schools,  where  they  still  struggled  to  preserve  4 
scmbUace  of  higher  education,  were  often  taught  by  the  nearest 
vicar  or  cunttc;,  and  wcro  icdotsd  to  ten  or  even  to  no  boyi. 
Thus  at  Stamford  in  1799  there  were  ive  boys;  at  BiraMngbam 
in  t7.M  none;  at  Moulton  in  1744  none;  at  Walnflcet  in  175) 
none;  at  Oundle  in  \'(^2  one  entry,  in  i;7o  four  iji  the  sctM"il. 
in  i;fii  none.  .\t  Kepton  between  1770  .^nd  i-Sco  fiiteiti  l- .\i 
were  admitted;  at  .Milngdon  from  170:  to  iSot  there  \vi.te  ft<.ni 
three  to  ten  boys;  .-it  Dirb)-  in  fnur  l>jys;  at  Chest> tI'k Id 

in  i.Sr7  four  boys,  and  from  iHu  to  i.Sjfi  one  Ikiv  totc^t Uu! ( d 
the  whole  »choo).  Often  for  half  a  century  no  more  than  haif 
a  doxen  boys  had  been  known  to  attend  the  school;  sometimes 
this  was  the  case  for  a  century,  while  a  large  proportion  of  the 
schools  had  been  definitely  converted  into  elementary  schools, 
and  bad  onea  at  that.  Great,  If  partial,  improvement  foOowed 
after  the  pubUcation  of  the  reports  of  Lord  Btoagham*s  eom* 
mission  and  the  suits  in  Chancery  and  private  acts  of  parliament 
for  the  restitution  of  endowments  of  schools  which  followed 
ihem.  But  the  Public  Schools  Commi^vion  Report  of  1S63  and 
the  Schools  Inquiry  Report  of  1868  reveali-i!  still  a  de|>torablc 
state  of  things.  This  has  largely  been  remedii-d  by  the  removal 
of  rellfpot!!!  dirabilitfi^,  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of 
represent  at  i\  e  gov  ernment  in  the  governing  bodies  o(  atbool*, 
and  the  widening  of  the  curficolum  through  special  cunimisstons 
with  drastic  powers,  in  the  case  of  the  great  public  schools  under, 
the  Public  Schools  Commission ,  and  in  t  he  cose  of  the  lesser  public 
schools  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissionersand  theCharity 
Commisiiooers  under  the  Endowed  SdMt^  Act  and  tlio 
caivmg  of  endowed  grammar  or  h^  •efaoals  for  giris  out  of 
the  old  schools  for  boys. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  end  this  review  of  the  history  of 
schools  with  tile  conclusion  that  b')we\Lr  much  n  itht  still 
require  to  be  <io,iC,  the  Cundiliotis  in  I'jio  shf^wcd  a  «i>/np]rtc 
alteration.  Kngh^h  schools  of  all  gT.>d>.-s  hicl  ni-ver  been 
so  full  of  pupils,  so  well  equipped  with  buildings  and  appli- 
ances, or  staflied  with  such  devoted  and  active  bands  of 
teachers. 

EltmtntcTy  Schools. — Elementary  teaching  prcvaikd  in 
medieval  En^and  to  an  infinitely  wider  extent  than  has  been 
oonrnon^  suppasad.  It  was  at  first  Iho  duty  of  every  pofiA 
pricBt.  Its  ongln  has  been  cn^ed,  «««■  aa  lat^  pa  tg«B 
(Poster  Watson,  Aiftii*  Owmaar  Sdeob  it  tdlo),  to  n  dodw 
of  llwodidr,  UdMp  of  Oilcans  bi  Fnwce,  in  7I7,  aadltoA  !•* 
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of  King  Ethclbert  ii>  EnRland  in  994  (Dc  Monlniorenc>',  5/,;iV 
InierKntion  in  Engliik  EJudiliun,  igo.-);  "  nuis  pricsls  ou^jfa 
alwa>-s  to  have  in  ihcir  houses  a  sfhcKjj  of  distipics,  and  if  aoy 
good  man  desires  to  commit  his  littlt  otit-s  to  ihctii  for  init ruction 
they  ought  gladly  lo  rcctive  and  kindly  leach  them."  These 
decrees  were,  in  (acXf  merely  rc-i&&ucs  of  tlic  5^^  c«Lnon  of  the 
6tli  council  of  Constantinople:    "  Let  priests  tiiioughout  the 
lom*  wd  vilUges  bM.vt  adtnek,  and  if  any  oi  the  fiiUiful  wish 
to  fioauMBMl  Ibeir  Rtle  «iici  to  thtm  to  learn  tbdr  iMIm,  let 
Uwa  not  refuse  to  receive  Uicm,  exacting  howewr  ao  price 
Bar  taking  anytliing  from  tlietn,  except  what  the  parents  Tolun- 
tarOy  offer,"  a  phrase  repeated  again  and  again  in  the  founda- 
tion documents  of  free  Khools,  grammar  or  other,  to  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century.    The  mass  priests,  however,  ncglcflc<l 
their  duty.    In  ugs.  John  of  IViitissera,  liishop  of  Winchester, 
tricil  to  rec.ill  ifiuMj  of  hi.s  (!ii:ii>r  lo  it  |jy  a  synodal  statute; 
"  Let  rectors,  vicars  and  parish  pnO; s  see  that  the  sons  of  their 
parishioners  Icaow  the  Lord's  I  ra).  r,  Creed  and  Salutation 
of  the  Virgin  .  .  .  and  the  parents  should  be  induced  to  let 
their  boys,  when  they  know  how  to  read  the  pntUr^  kam 
siqgini  alao. "  It  nay  be  obaetved  that  now  tlia  lecton  an 
noticqubed  to  tcadi  boys  tbemidvci^  bat  to  ace  them  taqgiit. 
The  doty  of  the  parson  had  in  fact  been  devolved  on  the  derk. 
lo  a  decretal  of  Gregory  IX.,  c.  1234,  every  parish  priest  was 
ordered  to  have  a  derk  lo  sing  with  him,  read  the  e;>ihllc  am! 
lesson,  and  be  able  to  keep  schoc;!  and  warn  the  jarishioners 
to  send  their  sons  to  the  church  to  learn  the  faith,  whom  he  is 
to  teach  with  all  chastity  (Decrct.  lib.  iii.,  tit.  i.,  c.  iii.).  This 
seems  to  be  only  an  amplification  of  Leo  IV.,  c.  Sjo,  omnu  pres- 
byter dericum  habtat  uholarem  qui  epislolam,  &c.   Many  parish 
clerks  duly  did  their  duty  in  teaching.   So  wc  find  in  1481  at 
St  Nicholas,  Bristol,  "  The  clerks  ought  not  to  take  no  boke 
mite  of  the  qucre  for  childeiyne  to  leme  In  with  owte  licence  of 
the  pwCTPiton^"      the  dmrchwaidciia.  At  Pkvershaiu  in 
1506,  "Kcm  thewlddiitisoroiieof  theywisf  BBOcheasin  theym 
is  shall  endeaVMV  tbnrmself  to  tcchc  children  to  rede  and  synge 
...  as  of  olde  tyne  hath  be  accustomed."  But  probably  most 
neglected  their  duly,  as  wc  find  in  many  places  other  provision 
for  elementary  instruction;  juimetimcs  by  reading  and  writing 
schools,  more  often,  as  aln.Tiiy  stated,  by  the  s^orig  sthfxjls.  At 
Bamacil,  Northamptonshire,  the  rector  had  licence  in  1359 
from  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  to  establish  a  master  to  teadi  reading, 
song  and  grammar.  A  reading  scho<ri  is  mentioned  at  Howden, 
Yorkshire,  in  1394.  but  it  had  tiMO  become  united  to  the  song 
ccbooi,  and  •  cfaapiaiiw  i^.  a  pcicst,  wai  appointed  to  it  (icAsfst 
Mas  iHfaeHiri  fmMe  cealHabfj*  IB  1401  WiOian  Cbke  ''aBas 
dttk,"  probably  because  he  was  the  parish  clerk,  not  apparently 
fn  orders,  was  appointed  to  this  joint  song  and  reading  school, 
a  r.  -.i-rvjilion,  hu\M.vi  r.  tji  Ing  made  to  one  Julin  Lowykc  of  the 
rii;lil  to  teach  a  rca.hiig  m  hoot  only  (.^Indium  Icilutilr)  for  18 
bcjys.    Next  year,  i  toj,  William  l.owyke.  probably  John's  son, 
was  appointed  to  the  reading  and  song  school,  an  a[iiH>inlment 
rcpcute<l  in  1412,  while  .mother  jHrvm  was  appointed  to  the 
two  schools  in  1476.    But  in  1456  the  rea<ling  sK-hool  was  com- 
bined with  the  grammar  school  under  John  Armandson,  B.A. 
At  Noitliallerton  in  1436  the  reading  and  song  Kbiool  are  Gom> 
Kuti;   the  gramntiar  sdiool  aepante;  but  in  1440  imBng, 
grammar  and  song  achoals  wcK  comUDed  fat  the  baadi  of  John 
Leuesham,  chaplaiB. 

We  owe  our  knowledge  of  these  schooh  to  the  caioal  pemrvstioe 

fa  the  Brititli  Museum  of  a  letter  book  of  the  prior  of  Durham 

cathedral  monastery',  who  was  the  "Ordinary  "  lor  the  Vorkshi  rc 

fnics^ns  of  St  Cuthbcrt,  among  which  were  the  two  places  namnl. 
ut  they  can  h.inily  h.m-  been  a«  exception.il  in  fact  no  thry  arc 
in  rctLord*.  Separjto  rrjrling  srhor)!*  must  have  exisicil  <■!•*•■» here. 
Nor  can  the  two  ^'otkvhirc  cnllr-ae5  of  Arasler  and  R.iihirham. 
ff.  in"lirl  .ili.;it  1472  and  14^4.  hi  as  unirjijo  as  (hrv  appear  to  be  in 
tuving,  besides  a  erammar  artd  long  school,  a  writing  school.  At 
Acaatcr  •  "thinl  [wamrl  to  tacfae  M  write  and  M  such  thint  as 
belonged  to  icil»eii«r  craft,  and  at  Rotbtrfiam  "liaeniiae  that 
country  produces  many  youths  endowed  with  the  light  and  acvtcneu 
of  ability,  but  aJl  do  not  wish'to  attain  the  dlcnity  and  height  of  the 
prit*thoo«i.  th.1t  they  may  be  the  better  filiH  for  the  mrrhanlr.il 
art*  and  other  »'orldly  concerns,  a  third  fellow.  knn»in^'  and  »killi  d 
Ja  th«  art  of  writing  and  accounts,"  wa*  added  lo  the  grammar  and 


•ong  masters  (A.  T.  I..eaeh,  Baity  Yorkshire  Sekeels,  it  6),  84-87,  Bf. 

no,  151).  At  Aldwinkle.  Northants,  the  chantry  priest  was  by 
foundation  ordinance  of  M*^*  to  teach  six  of  the  poorest  Ixjys  nix-lling 
.ind  ri.utiiij;  {syllahUatu'i-.r  rl  Uilura).  At  Harkinji;,  in  ts.M.x,  a 
chantry  priest  was  foumlcd  in  1392  to  "  tcache  the  chiM<  rnc  to 
wrytto  ami  read,"  while  the  chantry  priitt  at  Bromyard,  Hereford- 
shire, was  founded  in  1394  to  "  bryngc  upc  the  childerne  borne  in  the 
pond)  in  reading,  wrytvnge  and  gramar.  At  Normanton.  Vorlabinh 
the  chantry  of  Our  Lady  was  "  for  good  educatcion  as  well  in  gramnwr 
as  wrytinge,"  and  at  Burgh  under  Slainmore,  Westmorktod,  the 
stipendiary  priest  was  "  to  kepe  a  Free  Grammar  Schole  and  also 
to  iri-he  SI  holers  to  wryte."  At  Kinesley,  SlafTordshire,  the  chantry 
( Tii'^t  W  IS  .ilso  "  10  kepe  scolc  and  teche  pore  men's  children  of 
the  said  parishc  grammar  and  to  rede  and  liflsc."  At  Moatgomciry, 
on  theeUMrlMiid,  it  is  made  matter  of  cotoplaint.  in  1548.  toat  tlie 
fratetaityelOurLady  bireda"pfestorlnticd  man  to  kme  scole  " 
for  tUfty  years  past,  but  he  now  "  uught  but  yonge  otgynncrs 
onelye  U  Mte  and  syng  and  to  reade  soo  far  as  the  nccMcns  rule* 
and  noo  grammor."  At  Farthinghoe,  Northants,  was  apiiarently 
a  purely  elementary  fchool,  the  chantry  priest  belnjj  dirtitctl  by 
foundation  in  1443  by  a  London  mercer  lo  teach  the  little  ones 
(pamdcs),  later  translated  ^lils,  freely.  At  Ipswich  in  1477  the 
little  ones  called  Apescyes  (ABC's)  and  Songe  were  not  under  the 
grammar  scboolmaster  but  an  iridrpendrnt  teacher.  The  HMSt 
elementary  school  was  the  ABC  school.  At  Christ's  College  Bieca% 
founded,  or  refoundwl.  by  Henry  V  lll  .  I m  -^ ides  a  grammar  SWatCe 
at  £l.v  ^s.  8d.  a  year  and  an  usher  at  li.Jf  tli  il,  ttu  re  lis  cheplllin 
to  sing  tii.i«  .md  "  to  tearhr  the  )oiiK;r  1  hildrc  ri  n  jirtinK  to  the  said 
■coole  thi  re  ABC  "  at  the  same  pd\  a?  the  y-hcr.  Tdis  seeni!)  to 
have  been  reiillv  a  .v>nK  sichool.  At  the  c<»llet{c  of  t^IanO'-y,  (_  ornwall, 
founded*  or  rcloundcd,  in  ia6(,  the  bdl-ringer  had  a  ^ear  "  as 
wcH  for  teachyng  of  pore  mens  cfciMicn  their  ABC  as  for  ringing  " : 
white  at  LpStuiCcaton  the  grammar  mamer  had  £16  a  year,  and 
13s.  4d.  was "yeriy  distributed  to  an  aeed  man  chosen  by  the  mayre 
to  teachc  younge  chylderne  the  ABC  At  S,ifTron  Waldcn,  Essex, 
in  I4JJ.  it  w.is  settled  after  lei;al  prc>cc-tilin-,;s,  that  the  chantry 
priests  at  the  pari^h  church  mient  teach  children  the  alphabet  and 
graces,  but  not  further.  AayttWI^  OMMe  waS  the  pfiviHte  Of  tfaO 
grammar  scboulmastcr. 

In  IMS  an  faJunctloB  of  Boumtm  bbbop  of  Londm  ilioiii 
an  sttonpt  on  Henry  VIIL^pait  to  iwalt  the  clergy  to  thadulijr 
of  teaching  "  every  of  yoa  that  be  panons,  vicars,  cuntcf  and 
also  chantry  priests  and  stipendiaries  to  .  .  .  teach  and  bring 
up  in  learning  the  best  yc  can  all  such  children  of  your  parishioners 
as  shall  come  lo  you,  or  at  the  least  teach  them  to  read  English." 
The  .advisers  of  Edward  VT.  at  first  ap|)car  to  have  contcmpLitcd 
a  similar  develop.TitiU  by  an  injunction  in  1547  that  "  all  cha  iiitry 
priests  shall  exercise  themselves  in  teaching  youth  lo  read  and 
write  and  bring  them  up  in  good  manners  and  other  virtuous 
exercises."  But  tlie  Chantries  Act  next  year  swept  all  the 
chantries  amy  by  Eiatcr  1548;  and  while  professing  to  apply 
their  endowmentt  to  educatioo,  stnidi  a  deadly  Uow  at  ele- 
mentary  edneatloo  tqr  omitting  any  saving  clause  for  dementaiy 
schools,  whether  song,  reading,  writing  or  ABC  adwols.  The 
first  duty  of  a  song  or  of  a  reading  Khoot  being  "  to  teach  a  child 
to  help  a  priest  to  sing  mass,"  they  were  regarded  as  superstitious; 
and  the  rest  were  presumably  looked  on  as  tainted  with  the 
same  poison.  So  of  all  the  hundreds  of  s<ing  si  hools  in  the 
country,  only  two,  outside  the  cathedrals  and  the  university 
colleges  and  those  of  Winchester  and  Eton,  Westminster  and 
Windsor  colleges,  survived.  These  were  the  song  school  of  the 
archdeacon  Magnus  fbtndation  of  a  grammar  school  and  aong 
school  at  Newark  In  iss*;  and  that  fomiing  part  e(  the  mmnar 
idHwl  in  9t  J6bn%  Hopital,  Coweatiy,  eataWshed  by  JtAn  Halea 
under  royal  licence  in  1545.  though  not  legally  settled  till  1571. 
The  gap  left  by  these  schoob  took  long  to  fill,  and  probably  the 
i>;no',iru  e  of  llie  ma.s-,cs  and  of  the  lower  middle  cla.sses  in  Eli/a- 
bcth,-i:i  and  J.iculn  ari  times  was  greater  than  before  the  Kefornia- 
tion.  In  the  big  towns,  like  London,  dunnR  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
voluntary  rales,  or  application  of  the  rates,  were  made  to  partly 
fill  the  gap.  Christ's  Hospital  in  1553  with  its  :8o  foundling 
children  had,  besides  its  grammar  schoolmaster  and  usher, 
"  a  teacher  of  pricksongc,  a  teacher  lo  wrighte  and  two  scboole 
masters  for  the  Pettica  ABC."  But  in  Italy's  idgn,  Grafton 
the  pilnter  teaa  "dapi  h  the  fleto  far  t«o  dafca  because  he 
sufTercd  the  chiUren  to  Icame  the  En^iibe  pfyner"  lor  "the 
Lattin  abseies."  In  Southwark,  while  St  Saviour's  pariah  set  tip 
a  Rr.unniiir  school  in  tst;Q,  St  Olave's  parish  in  1 560  direct  c<l  the 
churchwardens  to  ask  the  inhabitanU  "  watte  they  will  gyve 
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towards  tfae  scttyng  up  of  a  free  skoilc,"  which  was  started 
next  year  to  "  ttchc  ilic  cheldame  to  write  and  rede  and  cast 
accomplhc."  At  St  Lawrence  Jewry  in  1 568  a  school  was  kept  over 
the  vestry.  At  StEthelwyn'sin  isSgSmythe"  the  schoolmaster  " 
ftaidicB." fM Inpimesootein  IhebeUiy."  AtStevenafein Is6l- 
l  S6>  the  old  Bfotberbiood  boiue  and  tome  endoiniMnt  ««s  bought 
by  subscription  for  a  school  "  to  teach  scholars  called  pettils  to 
read  English,  write,  cast  accounts  and  learn  the  accidence." 

Scimr  of  these  .ir.d  (sihcr  like  schools  wcrr  riihiT  jur.lor  or 
prcjuratorj'  drpartnirn;?  of  the  grammar  school  than  iiidcjM-ink  ni 
clcmcntar)'  schools.  The  fniindatitin  o(  purely  elementary  Si  htxils 
was  rare  in  Eikabclh  :>  reign.  In  Warwickshire,  Alcesler  in  isiij, 
Hcnlcy-in-Ardcn  in  1586,  in-Salop,  Onibury  in  1593,  in  Essex, 
Littlcburj'  in  1505,  appear  to  be  pretty  mil  all  thow  known. 
Those  mentioned  in  Mr  dc  Montmorenc]^"StateIiitervention," 
Ukea  from  the  Dig/ut  of  Sduols  of  184s,  aie  nMtly  ol  duxitics 
afltenintd*  applied  to  demcBtaiy  eduatioo,  toot  fDunded  lor  the 
pupeatt  In  moiC  ttmliet  thie  earliest  elementary  endowed 
tehoob  are  of  James  I.*!  raga,  rachas  Applcton,  Berkshire,  in 
if>o},  Northiam,  Sussex,  in  1614.  Sir  \\  illiLini  Borlasc's  school 
at  Grc.At  MutIo-.v  in  UuckinKhanisliire  (now  a  sceoi;i]::ry  school) 
in  i6.'4.  ;\t  great  impetus  was  Riven  to  them  by  the  Common- 
we.iltli.  at.d  many  were  fouridtd  by  state  action,  or.ly  to  lie 
destroyi-J  at  the  Restoration.  Conspicuous  among  Common- 
wealth  schcxils  was  that  of  I'oleswonb,  Warwickshire,  founded 
by  deed  of  loth  March  1653,  the  first  endowed  school  which 
provided  for  girls  as  well  as  boys,  the  boys  under  a  master 
to  learn  to  write  and  read  EngUdi,  the  girls  in  a  separate 
acbookoom  tinder  a  mktren  to  learn  to  read  and  work  with  the 
needle.  In  Wale*  Tbomas  Gouge,  an  ejected  olnirter,  In  167s, 
started  votimtary  schoob. 

After  1670  there  was  a  large  increase  in  elementary  school 
foundations.  The  rc\gn  of  Ouieu  Anne  saw  a  new  development 
take  place  of  the  charity  jchcKjlr;.  The  n-.ovemeni  was  started 
in  169.S  by  the  S<ic!i.ly  tor  rrotiioting  Christian  Kno\\lcvlgc,  aii'i 
taken  up  by  Uic  bi:>liops  with  an  organized  propaganda  for  getting 
subscriptions.  The  schoob  founded  were  commonly  called  blue 
or  bhie  ci^2t  schoob,  though  there  were  red  maids',  green  and 
even  yellov,  hooLs.  Many  were  boarding-schoob  on  the  model 
of  Christ's  Uotpital,  vhere  •him  children,  girb  and  boyi»  in 
Kpaiate  ickoob  of  caiine»  were  taken  b  and  prepared  for  wnricc 
and  work.  But  them  were  many  day  schoob.  All,  however, 
provided  a  unSfonn  of  the  Christ's  Hospital  type.  They  were 

chiefly  in  the  l.ir;te  to  .vn-,  .ir.d  si  ill  comii-ise  >onie  of  the  ritliesl 
endowed  elLineiiLiry  ithuuU.  0\er  iQOul  thtru  v.tre  cstabli.ihed 
between  I'^ijS  ;ini!  1715  in  Ixindon  and  Westminster,  and  in  1720 
there  were  id^S  schools  with  34,000  c^iildrcn.  In  that  year  the 
curkms  devdopment  of  "  circubting  schools  "  was  started  in 
Wales,  the  masters  residing  for  a  certain  time  in  mie  distr'rt  r.nd 
theapaKingon  toanother  (Thiswasadc\ia  It.o.en  in  n  ,  Iil  .a! 
timea,  and  notable  examples  of  it  were  Sir  Robert  iiilcbam's 
fotatory  tdmol  far  Earl^  Cohie  and  two  other  placca  in  Ettca 
<!iiring  the  CommoniKallh.)  GrifTith  Jones  was  the  principal 
promoter,  and  at  his  death  in  1761  there  were  10,000  diildren 
in  the  schools.  In  i3oi  the  Lancis'. r:!an  s>ste:n  of  schoob, 
not  of  a  few  boys  or  girb,  but  of  several  huudr^tli  taught  in  classes 
c'f  (o  or  .^o,  chiefly  by  pupil  teachers,  was  inaugurated  in  the 
borough  Road  by  Joseph  Lancaster.  Out  of  it  grew  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society.  This  was  undenominational. 
In  181 1  the  National  Society  adopted  the  similar,  but  rival,  Bell 
or  "  Madras  system  "  for  Chordt  of  England  teacbins.  The 
c8ea  of  ihcie  t«o  onaniiatkna  tna  to  cover  the  country  with 
efemenlaiy  tdMoliy  partly  endowed,  dilefly  aoppocted  by 
voluntary  contributlona  and  low  fees.  These  completed  the 
system,  if  s>'st«m  it  could  be  called,  of  sporadic  rfemnitary 
scho«:ils.    After  the  Refurni  .\i  t  of  llie  state  sieiipul  in 

with  prarils  ar.d  h.is  gr.iduaily  made  elementary  education 
univcrvd.  (A.F.U 
Scv  {utihtr  under  Luocaiiok. 

SCHOOWER,  a  vessel  rigged  with  (ore  and  aft  saib,  properly 
with  two  naits,  but  now  often  with  three,  four  and  •omeiimcs 
JBMB  Dtataj;  tlMgr  nie.nucb  vied  in  the  coaatlng  undc^  and 


require  a  smaller  crew  in  proportion  to  ihcir  size  than  square- 
rigged  vessels  (see  Rigging  and  Ship).  According  to  the  story, 
which  is  probably  true,  the  name  arose  from  a  chance  spcctator'a 
exclamation  "  there  she  scoons,"  glidve*  slips  free,  at  the 
launch  of  the  fint  veasel  of  this  type  at  Clouccsier,  Massachusetts, 
in  171J,  her  boilder  being  one  Andrew  RoUnsoo.  The  ^Hios 
"schooner"  b  due  to  a  supposed  derivation  from  the  Dutch 
tchooner,  but  that  and  the  other  European  cquivalrnls,  Ger. 
Sdicr.cr,  Dan.  tkonntrl,  .^pan.  and  T'nrtiiKuese  ('.iit'i.-.,  &c.,  are 
all  fro:n  Knglish.  "  To  sctK)n,"  arcordinc;  to  Skcat,  is  a  Srottiih 
(Clyde-idale)  di.ilri  t  worii,  nieaninR  to  skip  over  «ater  like  a  flat 
stuiic,  and  is  uiiimalely  connected  with  the  root,  implying  quick 
motion,  seen  in  shoot,  scud,  &c.  In  American  colloquial  usage 
"  schooner  "  is  applied  to  the  covered  prairie-wagons  used  by 
the  emigrants  moving  westward  before  the  ODOSUuCtion  Of 
railways,  and  to  a  taU,  narrow,  lager-beer  glaaa. 

SCHOraiHAUBB.  AIIIHUR  (17I8-1M0).  Gennaa  pUb- 
aopber,waflfaanilttOaadgoaUieMndof  FAmaiy  17M.  Hia 
parents  bdooged  to  the  meicantile  aifatocraqr— the  bankers 
and  traders  of  Dan7ig.  His  father,  Heinrich  Floris  Schopen- 
hauer, the  youngest  of  a  family  to  which  the  mother  had  IjrouKlit 
tlie  Rerms  of  tnenial  malady,  was  a  man  of  strouR  will  and 
ori^in.tlity,  and  so  jiroud  of  the  independence  of  his  native  lo'.srj 
that  when  Dan'iK  in  1703  surrendered  to  the  Prussians  he  anj 
hb  whole  establishment  withdrew  to  Hamburg.  At  the  age 
of  forty  he  married  Johanna  Henrietta  Trosiener,  then  only 
twenty,  but  the  marriage  owing  to  difference  of  tcmpemroent 
was  unhappy.  Their  two  children,  Arthur  and  Adele  (bom 
1796),  bote  the  penalty  of  their  parents'  incompatibilities, 
llicy  were  buimed  1^  an  abnormal  urgency  of  dcvtre  and 
capacity  forsuRering,  wluch  no  doubk  took  different  phases  b 
the  man  and  the  woman,  but  linked  them  together  in  a  common 
susceptibility  to  ideal  pain.' 

In  the  summer  of  1787.  a  year  after  the  marriage,  the  elder 
Schopenhauer,  wl.oni  com.tiicrcial  experiences  had  made  a 
cosmo[X)litan  in  heart,  look  his  wile  on  a  tour  to  western  EurofK?. 
It  had  been  his  plan  that  the  expected  child  should  see  .the  light 
in  England,  but  the  intention  was  frustrated  by  the  stale  of 
his  wife's  health.  The  name  Arthur  was  chosen  bccnifle  It 
remains  the  same  m  £ngiish,  French  and  German. 

During,  the  twdve  years  which  feUowed  the  removal  of  the 
family  to  Hamhoiy  {J79J-i8os)  the  Schopcnhaucrs  made 
frequent  excursions.  fVom  1707  to  1790  Arthur  w.is  a 
iHiardi-r  with  M  Crcgoire,  a  merckint  of  Havre,  and  fri'T.  I  .>f 
the  Hamburg  I'.uUiC,  with  whose  son  Anihi;iie  he  formed  a  f.:-t 
friendship.  Returning  to  Hamburg,  far  the  rext  f  ur  _\rars 
he  had  but  indifferent  training.  When  he  reached  ilic  age  of 
fifteen  the  scholarly  and  literary  instincts  began  to  awaken. 
But  his  father,  steeped  in  the  spirit  of  commerce,  was  unwilling 
t)i at  a  ■  .1  of  his  should  worship  knowledge  and  truth.  Accord- 
ingly be  ofiered  his  son  the  choKC  between  the  rlswiral  acfaool 
and  an  eicursion  to  England.  A  bty  of  fifteen  eould  scarcely 
hesitate.  In  1805  the  Schopenhaueis  and  their  son  aei  out  on 
a  lengthened  tour,  of  whidi  Johanna  has  given  an  account, 
to  Holl.iM  i,  KtiRlar.d.  France  and  Austria.  Six  trumths  were 
spent  in  LngSanJ.  He  found  English  \va\s  dull  and  priiisc 
and  the  religious  observances  exacting;  and  his  mother  had— 
not  for  the  last  lime — to  talk  seriously  with  him  on  his  un- 
sc'i  i,il  i'  :-l  wili-il  charatter.  .\t  Hamburg  in  the  beginning  of 
1S05  he  was  placed  in  a  merchant's  office.  He  had  only  been 
there  for  three  montbs  when  \b»  father,  who  had  shown 

'Johanna  Schopcnhiiuer  (1766-1838)  was  in  her  dajr  an  author 
of  Mine  rtj)ulalion.  Besides  editing  ttw  memoirs  ol  Femow,  she 
publtthcd  fiotti  on  TroTtls  m  Kitjtand.  Sfolland  and  Soutk^m  h'rcH<t 
(1813-1817);  Jehann  ran  Eyfk  and  htf  Sufcrisort  (l8?3):  three 
rom.TOces  Cahrifie  (1819-1^.1  '.  Pi>  Tante  (1823)  and  Sidtmia 
(1828),  l)C5.idcs  some  shorter  t.ili  ,  These  novels  teach  the  moral  of 
rrntfnriaf t'ln  f /'n.'(/:;wng).  Ilcf  dauRhlcr  Ade!<-  (tTD^-iS^t)^  «rvms 
to  h.i\c  dill  .1  I  r.ivr.  tciHler  and  unwtisfir  l  fh.irl,  ;ir:d  l.i\i'licd  00 
htr  l.!ot!itr  an  aricction  he  sorely  trivd.  She  .lUo  was  an  authoress 
puhlishine  in  1 844  m  vohime  of  Hmu-,  WM^  mmd  fM-MinhtK 
full  of  quaint  poeiieal  conceits,  and  tn  liM  Avm,  a  novel,  in  two 
vols.  See  Lauin  Frast.  Jeiaww  Sai»p«mm:  tm  FmrnnUm 
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symptoms  of  mental  alienation,  fdl  or  threw  himself  into  the 
CMoal.  After  his  death  the  young  widow  (still  under  forty), 
leaving  Arthur  at  Hamburg,  proceeded  with  her  daughter 
Adde  in  the  niiddle  of  i8q6  to  Wciaiar,  wfane  ihe  airived  only 
a  ioitBii^t  before  the  tribulfttioii  which  foUowcd  the  victory 
oi  Napoleon  at  Jena.  At  Weimar  her  talents,  hitherto  held  in 
check,  found  an  atmosphere  to  stimulate  ud  foster  them, 
her  aesthetic  and  litcr.iry  tastes  (onmed  themselves  under  the 
inOuLrice  of  Goethe  and  his  circle,  and  her  little  wlon  gained 
a  ..cttaiii  ctitbrliy.  Aribur,  meanwhile,  became  more  and  more 
restless,  and  his  mother  allowed  him  to  leave  his  employment. 
Me  began  his  education  again  at  Gotha,  but  a  satire  on  one  of 
the  teachers  led  to  his  dismissal.  He  was  then  placed  with  the 
Qrcek  Kholar  Franz  Paaww,  who  iuperintcndcd  his  diHKal 
stodBss.  TUsUiiiebeiiiadeB»iniichpi«gKastbatiBtiioyaars 
he  read  Gitefc  and  Latin  with  fhwnqr  and  intcnit. 

In  tSo9  his  mother  banded  over  to  him  (aged  twenty-one) 
tbe  third  part  of  the  paternal  estate,  which  gave  him  an  inroroe 
ol  £150,  arid  in  October  t^oc)  he  entered  the  univirsiiy  of 
CStlingcn.  The  direction  of  his  philosophical  n.iding  was 
fixed  by  the  ajvice  of  G.  E.  Schulzc  to  study,  esjiccially,  Plato 
and  Kant.  For  the  former  he  soon  found  himself  full  of  rever- 
ence, and  froni  the  latter  he  acquired  the  standpoint  of  modem 
philosophy.  The  names  of  "  Plato  the  divine  and  the  marvellous 
Kant  "  are  conjunctly  invoked  at  the  beginning  of  his  earliest 
walk.  But  even  at  this  stage  ol  his  career  the  nrsiimiim  of  his 
later  wtiiiais  bcgM  to  maaifest  itidf .  Mfste  with  a  aaa- 
cept  ibility  ta  moffaM  fcaia  wWrh  hd  Mm  ta  Juip  toaded  wcapwii 
always  at  his  bedtfde.  He  was  a  man  of  few  aeqtiaintaaees, 

arr.or.pst  the  few  being  Bunscn,  the  subsequent  scholar-diploma- 
tist, and  Bunscn's  pupil,  W.  B.  Astor,  the  son  of  Washing- 
ton Irving's  millionaire  hero.  Even  then  he  found  his  trustiest 
mate  in  a  poodle,  and  its  bearskin  was  an  institution  in  his 
lodging.  Yet,  precisely  because  he  met  the  world  so  seldom 
in  easy  dialogue,  he  was  unncccssardy  dogmatic  in  controversy; 
and  many  a  bottle  of  wine  went  to  pay  for  lost  wagers.  But 
be  luui  made  up  his  mind  to  be  not  an  actor  but  an  onlooker 
and  critic  in  the  battle  of  Ufe;  and  when  Wicland,  whom  he 
■Ht  OB  one  of  his  esousions,  "■gC"*^  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  his  choice.  Schopenhauer  replied, "  Life  is  a  tkUiik  bttdaeas; 
I  have  resolved  to  spend  it  in  reflecting  upon  It." 

After  two  years  at  Gfittingen  he  took  two  yean  at  Berlin. 
Here  also  he  dipped  into  divers  stores  of  learning,  notably 
classics  under  Wolf.  In  philosophy  he  heard  Fichte  and  Schlcier- 
niaeher.  Bciwecn  1811  and  i.Stj  the  lectures  of  Fichte  (sub- 
sequently published  from  his  notes  in  his  Natkgdassmr  W'frkc) 
Ai  with  what  he  called  the  "facts  of  consciousness"  and 
the  "  theory  of  science,"  and  struggled  to  present  his  final 
conception  of  philosopby.  These  lectures  Schopenhauer  at- 
tended—at first,  it  is  allowed,  with  iateceit,  but  afterwards 
with  a  spirit  of  opposition  w4dcb  is  said  to  have  degenerated 
into  contempt,  and  which  la  after  years  never  penaltted  him 
to  refer  to  ^chte  without  coatume^.  Yet  tlm  WOidi  Schopen- 
hauer then  listened  to.  of'.cn  with  beflkd'CuWlx,  certainly 

iDflueni"e<l  his  s(K.-cul.',tiot>. 

In  Berlin  Scho[icnh.u:er  was  lonely  and  unhappy.  One  of 
his  interests  was  to  visit  the  hosjiilaJ  La  Charit6  and  study  tbe 
evidence  it'  afforded  of  the  interdependence  of  the  moral  and 
the  pbysicai  in  man.  In  the  early  days  of  1813  sympathy  with 
Ike  eMhUfllaaoi  against  the  French  carried  him  so  far 

as  to  bey  a  ict  e(  ams;  but  he  stopped  ebon  of  volunteering 
for  active  Krvice,  lefleetfoc  that  Nspoieon  fave  alter  all  only 
concentrated  and  vatmanMllad  rttewnce  to  Aat  lelfHnsertion 
and  lust  for  uere  life  wUch  weaker  mortals  feel  but  must  per- 

furct  .li;?uisc.  Leaving  the  nation  and  its  statesmen  to  fight 
out  ihtir  freedom,  he  hurried  away  to  Weimar,  and  thence  to 
the  quiet  Thuringian  town  of  Ruilols'.adt.  where  in  the  inn  "  Zum 
Fitter."  out  of  sight  of  soldier  and  sound  of  drum,  he  wrote, 
hrlp'  1  by  books  from  the  Wcitnar  librar>',  his  c-say  for  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  philosophy.  On  the  and  of  October  1813 
he  received  Us  diploma  from  Jena;  and  in  the  same  year 
fspen  the  peaas  at  Rudolstadt  there  was  publiabed— without 


winning  notice  or  teadeis  his  first  book,  Vhtr  die  fifrf,i(ke 
Wunel  dts  SatxM  vom  MMrtkktititn  CrumU,  trans,  in  Bohn's 
Philological  Libiaiy  (1(89). 

In  November  1813  Sdiepenhauer  returned  to  Wciniar»  and 
for  a  few  months  boeided  with  hb  mother.  But  the  strain 
of  dally  association  was  too  much  for  their  antagonistic  natures. 
His  splenetic  temper  and  her  volatility  culminated  in  an  open 
rupture  in  May  1814.  From  that  tinic  till  her  death  in  183? 
SchufH-nhauer  never  saw  his  muthr_r  n;:dn.  Dunns  these  few 
rriDiitlis  at  \\V:mar,  however,  he  made  sonic  acquaintances 
destined  to  inlluencc  the  .subsequent  course  of  bis  thought. 
Conversations  with  the  Orieiit.ali:;i  F.  Mayer  directed  his  studies 
to  the  philosophical  speculations  of  ancient  India.  In  iSoS 
Fciediich  Schlegel  had  in  his  LanRncge  and  Wisdom  0}  the  Old 
Hindut  beoaght  BnJiwianicai  philosophy  within  the  range  of 
European  Htcratne.  Still  non  lastnictive  for  Scbopenhaaer 
was  the  imperfect  and  ofasctire  Latin  translation  of  the  Upani- 
thadt  which  in  1801-1802  Anquetil  Duperron  had  published 
from  a  Persian  ver  :  iti  i  f  tin-  Sanskrit  original.  Another  friend- 
ship of  the  same  [kthkL  h.iii  more  palpable  immt  iiatc  effect, 
but  not  so  [wrmanent.  This  was  with  Goethe,  who  succcctied 
in  securing  his  inuresi  for  lh<jsc  invcstij;ations  on  colours  on 
which  he  was  himself  en(^-<;;cd.  Schopenhauer  Io.l.1c  the 
subject  in  earnest,  and  the  result  u(  his  rcilexion.s  (and  a  few 
eleaWBtaiy  obscrvation.s)  soon  a/ter  appeared  (Easter  1816) 
as  a  monograph,  Ober  das  Sekat  Mitd  die  Farben  (ed.  Ldpeig, 
1854).  llie  cauy,  which  must  be  treated  as  an  cfrfsode  or 
digrmsloB  from  tlie  direct  path  of  Scbopenliattei's  devdepmcnt^ 
due  to  the  potent  force  ofGoethe,  was  written  at  Dresden,  to 
which  he  had  transferred  his  abode  after  the  rupture  with  his 
mother.  It  had  been  sent  in  MS.  to  Goethe  in  the  autumn  of 
iSi^,  »hi>,  fmdin;;  in  it  a  transformation  rather  than  a:i  ex;::in- 
sion  of  his  own  ideas,  inclined  to  regard  the  author  as  an  opponent 
rather  than  an  adherents 

The  pamphlet  be^ns  by  re-statIng  with  reference  to  dght  the 
general  theory  that  perception  of  an  objective  world  rests  upou  an 
mstinctivc causal  postulation,  which  evca  -.i.hen  it  misleads  gmmmm  mm 
still  remains  to  haunt  us  (iii-.^  ci  ci  I  •  c^.  like  errors  of  ^uStmad 
reason,  open  to  extirpation  by  evuiemej,  and  proceeds  to  caloan. 
deal  with  physiological  colour,  i.e.  with  colours  as  felt  (not 
perceived)  raodificationt  of  the  action  of  the  retina.  Firtt  of  all,  the 
distincUoa  o(  White  and  black,  with  their  mean  point  in  grry,  is 
referred  to de activity  or  in.ietiviiy  of  the  total  retma  in  the  gradu- 
ated presence  or  abwnec  of  full  Vv^ht.  Further,  the  vyc  is  endo»<-d 
with  polarity,  by  whi  h  lU  activity  i.s  diviiietl  into  two  parts  quali- 
t.jtivcly  distinrt.  It  is  tlii.  1  iicii-Ti^i.ince  w^iich  y,h<:^  ri>e  to  the 
[>lict'.i)nif  n<in  fil  c^i^ur.  All  rol.iurs  .ire-  f(im|jli  Mif  ntary.  or  RO  in 
pairs;  each  pair  makes  up  the  wiioie  activity  of  the  retina,  and  so 
I*  equivalent  to  whites  and  the  two  partial  actfariiies  are  to  con* 
nccMd  that  when  the  firM  ts  cxhausMd  the  other  tpontancouily 
sueceeda  Such  pairs  of  colour  may  be  regarded  as  infinite  in 
number;  but  there  are  three  pairs  which  stand  out  prominently, 
and  admit  of  easy  expression  for  the  ratio  in  which  eaefi  contrilnMcs 
to  the  total  action.  These  are  ml  and  urccn  (ear  ii  ■  }  ,  ora:,.;i-  aivl 
blue  (2  :  I),  and  yellow  and  viulct  :  This  theory  of  cutnplo- 
mentary  colours  ai  due  to  the  polanty  in  the  qualitative  action  of 
the  retuM  is  followed  by  tome  criticism  of  Newton  and  the  seven 
csloun,  by  Mauoapt  to  sacplain  swae  facta  noted  by  Cottbc,  and 
by  aome  refcrenoe  to  the  caici  ual  atmuK  which  cause  colour* 

The  grand  interest  of  his  lift  ,^t  Dresden  was  the  composition 
of  a  work  which  should  give  expression  in  all  its  aspects  to  the 
idea  of  man's  nature  and  destiny  which  had  been  gradually  form* 
ing  within  him.  Without  cutting  himself  altogether  either  from 
social  pleasuresor  from  art,  he  read  and  took  notes  with  regularity. 
More  and  more  he  learned  from  Cabaaia  and  Helvetius  to  see  in 
tbe  win  and  the  pasaiona  the  determinants  of  Intdlectosl  Ufe, 
and  in  tbe  character  and  the  temper  the  source  of  theories  and 
beliefs.  The  conviction  was  borne  in  upon  him  that  scientific 
explanation  could  never  do  more  than  systtrn.iti.-e  and  clav-^ify 
the  mass  of  appear.\nces  which  to  our  habitMindcd  c>es  seem 
to  be  the  reality.  To  gel  at  this  reality  i-.r.d  thus  to  reach  a  stand- 
point higher  than  tiiat  of  aetiology  was  the  problem  of  his  as  of 
all  pihikeepliy.  It  is  only  by  such  a  tower  of  speculation  that  an 

I  In  this  doctrine,  so  far  as  the  facts  fo,  SdMpenliaucr  Is  indebted 
to  apaoer  by  R.  Waring  OatwfalfalVQCfao(vLollthe7>saMcK«W< 
Its  /Aatsat^iUcaf  Stcut]^. 
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cst.ipo  is  possible  from  ihe  spectre  of  matcrialiim,  thcorcitcal  and 
prattical,  ami  s<>,  says  Scho|><-:ihauor,  "  the  just  and  giwd  must 
all  have  ihis  creed:  I  bclitvc  in  a  nictaphysic."  Ihc  mere 
reasonings  of  theoretical  science  leave  no  room  for  an,  and 
practical  prudence  usurps  the  place  of  moraiitx.  The  higher  life 
td  aesthetic  and  ethical  activity — the  beautiful  asd  the  good — 
cut  only  be  based  upon  an  intuition  which  penetrates  the  heart 
of  fcdity.  Towardi  the  a|»ing  of  iSi8  the  work  was  nearbg  ita 
«iid,  nd  BiodUiaiuof  Lripng  had  agreed  to  pubtitb  it  andjpay 
tlie  autlior  one  ducat  for  evoy  sheet  of  printed  matter.  But, 
as  the  press  loitered,  Schopenhauer,  suspecting  treachery,  wrote 
so  rudely  and  haughtily  to  the  publisher  that  the  tatter  broke  o9 
rorri--,|Kmdenrc  with  his  client.  In  the  end  o[  iSi8,  however,  the 
hook  appr.iret)  (with  the  date  as  Die  IIV//  till  M  Ule  uiid 

Vorstrliur.g,  in  four  Iwoks,  wi(h  an  appendix  (  onlaining  a  rriticiim 
of  the  Kantian  pbilo^iophy  (Eng.  trans,  by  R.  B.  H^idaac  and 
J.  Kemp,  1883).  Long  before  the  work  had  come  to  the  hands  of 
the  public  Schopenhauer  had  rushed  ofl  to  Italy.  He  stayed  for 
a  time  in  Venice,  where  Byron  was  then  living;  but  the  titodid 
not  meet.  At  Rome  he  visited  the  art  galleries,  the  opera,  the 
theatre,  and  gladly  seized  every  chanoe  of  eonvening  in  English 
with  Englishmen.  In  March  1819  he  ncnt  as  far  as  Naples  and 
l  aLiiuai.  About  this  time  the  fortunes  of  his  mother  and  sistcf 
and  hinaself  were  thrcatrnc<J  by  the  failure  of  the  firm  in 
Danfij^.  His  abler  accepted  a  compromise  of  70%,  but 
Schop<.tiliauer  aogiiljr  wfusltd  lUs,  and  cvotiially  narmed 
9400  thalets. 

After  some  stay  at  Dresden,  hesitating  between  fixing  himsdf 
as  university  teacher  at  GUttingen,  Heidelberg  or  Berlin,  he 
finally  chose  the  last-racatioaed.  He  was,  however,  not  a  food 
iecCuieri  and  his  work  aoon  amo  to  an  end.  His  iailure  he  attri- 
buted to  Bcfriisn  Intti|ucs.  Thus,  ooiit  lor  none  attention  to 
phyaiobgy,  the  first  tiro  yeais  at  Bedkt  vera  wasted.  In  May 
iSi3  he  set  out  by  way  of  Siritttrfand  for  Italy.  After  spendhig 
the  winter  at  Horencc  and  Rome,  lie  left  in  the  spring  of  18:5 
for  iluuich,  where  he  stayed  for  ucarly  a  year,  the  prey  of  illness 
and  isolation.  When  at  the  end  of  this  wretched  time  he  left  f^r 
Caslein,  in  May  1814,  he  had  almost  entirely  lost  the  hesring 
"I  his  ri^ht  car.  Dresden,  which  he  reached  in  Atigiisl.no  longer 
presented  the  same  hospiiahlc  aspect  as  of  old,  and  he  was 
reluctantly  drawn  onwards  to  Berlin  in  May  1815. 

The  six  years  at  Berlin  were  a  dismal  p<*ri(xl  in  the  life  of 
Schopenhauer.  In  vain  did  Lc  watch  for  any  Mgn  of  recognition 
ofbispbiloiophkfenhis.  Hogeiiaaism  reigned  in  theschoob  and 
b  Iftensture  and  Indeed  hi  Ihe  suiidihie  <f  anthority.  Thta 
driven  back  upon  himself,  Schopenhauer  fell  faito  morbid  mediu- 
lions,  and  the  world  which  he  saw,  if  it  ws«  stripped. naked  of 
its  <li-,^ui&es,  lost  its  proportions  in  the  distorting  tight.  The 
sexual  passion  had  a  strong  attraction  for  hiin  at  all  times,  and, 
acording  to  his  biographers,  the  notes  he  &ct  down  in  English, 
when  be  was  turned,  thirty,  on  marriage  and  kindred  topiai  are 
unfit  for  publication.  Y<X  in  the  loneliness  of  life  at  Berlin  the 
idea  of  a  wife  as  the  corolortof  gathering  age  aometitnes  rose  before 
his  mind— only  to  be  drtvCQ  away  by  cautious  hesitations  as 
to  the  capacity  M  hi*  meant,  ami  by  the  thiinking  from  the  k« 
of  CamiBar  tibertiet.  He  wrote  ootUag  natcsfiu.  In  iSaS  he 
made  inquirio  about  a  chair  at  Heidelberg;  and  in  1830  he  got 
a  shortened  Latin  version  of  his  phyuological  theory  of  colours 
in  ..  rtcd  in  the  third  valumc  uf  tho  Scriftmi  »/fcitafjHgf<gtc» 
nsu'-  i"'!  (ediii-^l  hy  Rat'.ivjs). 

Another  pathway  to  reputation  w.is  suggested  by  some 
remarks  he  saw  in  the  sev«riib  number  of  the  Foreign  Rninv, 
in  an  article  on  Damiron's  French  Pkilotopky  in  iht  iQth  Ccniury. 
With  reference  to  some  statements  in  the  article  on  the  im[>ort- 
ance  of  Kant,  he  sent  in  very  fair  English  a  letter  to  the  w  riter, 
offering  to  tianalate  Kant's  principal  woika  into  v^fjfj^  He 
named  Ua  wages  and  cndoHd  n  spedmen  of  Us  iMcL  Bis 
eone^oodent.  Frauds  Hajrwoed,  made  n  eoualcr-pnpasal 
which  so  disgusted  Schopenhauer  that  be  addressed  bis  next 
letter  to  the  pul)li>her7  of  t!ie  review.  V\'hen  they  again  referred 
him  to  Haywood,  he  applied  to  1  homas  Campbell,  then  chairroao 

«l  a  company  fotncd  iw  biqringivtheCBpjii^tof  neritorioua 


but  rejected  works.  Nothing  came  of  this  application.'  A 
translation  of  selections  from  the  works  of  llilihaxar  dratiarj, 
which  was  pubLshcd  by  Kraucnstadl  in  1S62,  bevms  to  have  been 
made  about  this  time.' 

in  t%ii  he  settled  bnaliy  at  Frankfort,  gloomily  waiting  for  the 
recognition  of  his  work,  and  terrified  by  feats  of  aaMMioation  and 
robbery.  As  the  years  passed  he  noted  down  eveiy  fleafimiation 
he  found  of  his  own  opinions  to  the  wiiUnp  «f  otluai^  and  every 
tostanee  in  which  liis  vtewa  ippcawd  lo  bo  iUustmtcd  by  new 
researches.  Full  of  the  convictioD  of  bb  idea,  be  saw  every  t  h  ing 
in  the  light  of  it,  and  gave  each  aftriu  a  place  in  hk  a^phatntK  ally 
arranged  note-book.  Everything  he  publisherl  in  later  life  nay 
be  called  a  commentary,  an  excursus  or  a  scholium  to  his  main 
book;  ar.d  many  of  ihcm  arc  deridi-<lly  of  the  naiurc  of  common- 
place books  or  collectanea  of  notes.  But  along  with  the  ac- 
cumulation of  his  iliuslralivc  and  corroborative  materiab  grew 
the  bitterness  of  heart  which  found  its  utterances  neglected  and 
other  names  the  praclcs  of  the  reading  world.  The  gathered  jU* 
humour  of  many  years,  aggravated  by  the  confident  assurance  of 
the  Hcgdiau,  foimd  vent  at  length  in  the  iatmduction  to  hb  nest 
book,  where  Hcgdli  wotha  an  dmeribcd  as  thieesinarlcn  utter 
absurdity  and  ooe-quaiter  mere  paradox— a  specimen  of  the 
language  in  which  during  hb  subf^uent  career  he  used  to  advert 
to  his  three  prwleccKsors  Fichti  ,  ~  In  'ling,  but  above  all  llLgcl. 
This  work,  with  l\A  wild  outcry  a>;ainst  the  philos<3phy  o{  liie 
pTofessoriate,  was  entitled  Obtf  den  WUUn  in  drr  Naiur.  and  was 
published  in  1836  (revised  and  enlargi-d,  1854;  Eng.  trans  ,  iSSg). 

In  1857  Stho|K-nha.ucr  *eni  lo  the  comniittec  entrusted  with 
the  execution  of  the  proposed  monument  to  Goethe  at  Frank* 
fort  a  long  and'  deliberate  expression  of  hb  views,  in  general  and 
particular,  on  the  best  mode  of  canying  out  the  design.  But 
his  feltow-<itta«na  passed  by  the  leasarka  of  the  men  wiitcr  of 
books.  Move  weight  was  natunHynttadwd  ta  the  opinlta 'be 
had  advocated  In  bb  early  critidsm  of  Kant  as  to  the  importance, 
if  not  the  superiority,  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Kriiik,  hi  the 
collected  issue  of  Kant's  works  by  Ko.scr^kranz  and  Sdiubctt  in 
iSjS  that  edition  was  put  as  the  substantive  text,  witlliqipl^ 
nicntary  exhibition  of  the  ditlcrences  of  the  second. 

Ill  1841  he  published  under  the  title  Die  Uidtn  GrundproUcvte 
dcT  Elktk  two  essays  which  he  had  sent  in  1838-1839  in  com- 
petition for  prizes  offered .  The  first  was  in  answer  to  the  qttcstion 
"  Whether  man's  free  will  can  be  proved  from  self-conaciousncsSr" 
proposed  by  the  Norwegian  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Drontheini. 
Hb  amay  waa  nwarded  the  priae^  and  the  author  clectad  a 
uMmber  of  the  lod^y.  Bvt  propottlooata  lo  hb  endtntion  la 
thbliiatiocognftionof'hb  merit  was  the  depth  of  hb  mortification 
and  the  height  of  hb  Indignation  at  the  result  of  the  second 
competition.  He  had  sent  to  the  Danish  Academy  at  Copenhagen 
in  iSjy  an  essay  "  On  the  Foundations  of  Monility  "'  in  linswtr 
to  a  vaguely  worded  subjcxt  of  di.scussion  to  which  they  h.id 
invited  candidates.  His  essay,  though  it  was  the  only  one  in 
com[H-tition,  was  refused  the  prijc  on  the  grounds  that  he  had 
failed  to  examine  the  chief  problem  {i.e.  whether  the  basis  of 
morality  was  to  be  ao«igbt  in  an  intuitive  U.a  of  right),  that 
hb  explanation  waa  kadequate,  and  that  be  had  been  wanth^ 
to  due  respect  to  tbo  JWMm'  pkihtopki  of  the  age  that  waa  JuaC 
passing.  Thb  last  reason,  whOo  pcobabiy  most  effective  with 
the  Judges,  only  stirred  up  more  fuifausly  the  fury  in  Schopen- 
hauer's breast,  and  his  preface  b  ohc  long  fulminaiion  against 
the  ineptitudes  and  the  charlatanry  of  his  bfte  noire,  Hegel. 

In  1844  appeared  the  second  edition  of  Tkt  Witrld  a  Wtl!  end 
Idea,  in  two  volumes.  The  first  volume  was  a  slightly  alttrci 
reprint  of  the  earlier  issue;  the  second  consijled  of  a  scries  of 
chapters  forming  a  Commentary  parallel  to  those  into  which  the 
original  work  was  now  first  divided.  The  longest  of  these  new 
chapters  deal  with  the  primacy  of  the  will,  with  death  and  with 
the  metapliyBics  of  sexual  love.  But,  though  Ofdy  a  smial 
edition  was  struck  off  (500  copies  of  vol.  i.  and  750  of  vol.  it  ), 

'  It  was  not  till  1841  that  a  transJ.iiion  of  Kant's  Kritik  in  En^lidi 
appeared. 

>  He  alw  projected  a  tnuubtioo  cf  Hume's  Euays  and  wrote  a 
preface  for  ft. 
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the  report  of  sa!rs  which  BrockkiM  rendered  in  1846  was 
unfavourable,  and  the  price  had  afterwudt  to  be  reduced.  Yet 
there  were  faint  indications  of  OHniiig  fame,  and  the  etg^mtm 
wbh  whkil  each  new  tribute  from  critic  and  admirer  was  wel- 
centd  h  Mk  tondiliis  and  unoiiig.  From  1843  onwardi  a 
Jocbt  named  F.  Dotgnth  had  tninpeled  abroad  Schopenhauer's 
aane.  In  1844  a  letttr  from  a  Damatadt  lawyer,  Job.  August 
Backer,  asking  for  explanation  of  some  difficulties,  began  an 
bitimate  correspondence  which  went  on  for  some  lime  (and  which 
was  published  by  Becker's  son  in  18.83).  But  ttie  cWef  cvanRclist 
(^-)  Sihopcnhaucr  stylH  his  literary  followers  as  distinct  from 
th.-  .i;hk;1is  who  pubiishrd  not)  was  Fraucnsladt,  who  made 
his  personal  acquaintance  in  1846.  It  was  Frauenstidt  who 
aucceeded  in  finding  a  publisher  for  the  Parerta  und  Paralipomena, 
which  appeared  at  Berlin  in  1851  (2  vols.,  pp.  465, 531 ;  seL  trans, 
by  J.  B.  Saunders,  1889;  French  by  A.  Dietrich,  1909).  Yet 
for  thb  bulky  ooUectiaii  «I  aiaya.  philoMphfcal  aadSnhen, 
Schopofaaucr  tecaiTed  aa  hooanfiam  only  tea  Ace  oopieB  of  the 
work.  Soon  afterwards,  Dr  E.  O.  Lindner,  assistant  editor  of 
the  Vestische  Zeitung,  began  a  series  of  Schopenhaucrite  articles. 
Ai:ir>n;;st  them  may  be  rtckoiif-d  a  transl.ilion  by  Mrs  I-indnrr 
of  an  article  by  Jofiii  Oxinfurd  which  appeared  in  the  Wcst- 
mituter  Review  for  Ai^il  iS;  },  cniitleil  "  Iconoclasm  in  German 
Philosophy,"  being  an  outline  of  Schopenhauer's  system.  In 
1854  Fraucnstldt's  Lotert  otl\  Ike  Sckopenkautrean  Philosophy 
ahowcd  that  the  new  doctrines  were  become  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion— a  state  of  things  made  still  more  obvious  by  the 
uancnity  of  Leipais  offering  a  priM  for  the  beat  eapoaitiM  and 
CBoiutioBaftlieprincipleaof  Sdwpcnhawr^qnleiB.  laalJn 
thbi'  the  loponse  his  ideas,  gave  to  popular  needs  and  feelings 
was  evinced  by  the  numerous  correspondents  who  sought  bis 
ai)\  ice  in  their  difuruhit-s.  And  for  the  same  reason  new  editions 
of  his  works  were  c.il'c<l  for^a  second  edition  of  his  degree 
dissertation  in  1847,  of  his  Essr.y  on  Colours  and  of  The  Wiil  in 
Mature  in  1854,  a  third  edition  of  The  World  as  Will  and  Idea  in 
1859.  and  fa  iSfo  a  aeoand  cditioa  «f  Tte  Jfate  PnUmi  ej 
Ethics. 

In  1854  Ricloid  Wijgner  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  Ruig  of  tke 
iVMiuif ,  with  ioae  wofda  of  thanka  for  a  Uieary  of  muBC  which 
had  fallen  fa  frith  hb  owncmcBptiaaa.  Thice  yeaia  later  he 

received  a  vi^t  from  his  old  college  friend  Bunaen,  who  was  then 
staying  in  Heidelberg.  On  hfa  seventieth  Mrthday  congratula- 
tions t!o\vcd  in  from  m.ir.y  (iii:!rt<  rs.  In  .\pril  i860  he  began  lo 
be  alicctcd  by  occasion.il  diiticulty  in  breathing  and  by  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart.  Another  attack  tame  on  in  autumn  (gth 
September),  and  again  a  week  later.  On  the  evening  of  the  18th 
lua friend  and  subsequent  biographer,  Dr  (iwinner,  sat  with  him 
sod  conversed.  On  the  morning  of  the  2isl  September  he 
ffoae  awl  sat  down  alone  to  breakfast;  shortly  afterwards  his 
doetoc  called  and  foiud  him  dead  in  hia  chair.  By  his  will, 
mdc  fa  tSp,  with  a  codicil  dated  Fcbniaiy  1859^  ^  property, 
with  the  exception  of  some  traall  beqncsta,  was  dewlMd  to  the 
above-mentfaned  institution  at  Berlin.  Giinndr  waa  aaBMd 
executor,  and  Fraiu  r^-adt  was  entrusted  witlx  the  cafV  «f  his 
manuscripts  and  other  literary  remains. 

It  is  often  said  th.Tt  a  philosophic  system  cannot  be  rightly 
understood  without  reference  to  the  character  and  circumstances 
«f  the  philosopher.  The  remark  finds  ample  application  in  the 
CM*  of  Sdiopenhauer.  The  conditions  of  his  tr.tininR,  which 
bfoni^t  hiai  in  contact  with  the  realities  of  life  ti<.f<>rc  he  learned 
the  phmaea  of  acfaolaatjc  famgiiage,  give  to  his  words  the  stamp 
of  aelf-aeen  troth  and  the  deameaaofofigbialcmnictlM.  they 
captain  at  the  same  time  the  nalvctt  which  set  a  high  price  on 
the  producu  his  own  energies  had  turned  out,  and  could  not 
see  that  what  was  so  original  to  himself  might  seem  less  unique  to 
Other  judges.  Preoccupied  with  his  own  ideas,  he  chafeil  under 
the  indiilercncc  of  \W\-aV.,  r-\  utm  h.id  grown  blast  in  speculation 
and  fsn'V^  himself  persecuted  by  a  conspiracy  of  professors  of 
niiiilttlUlliy  It  is  not  so  easy  to  demonstrate  the  connexion 
brttveett  a  man's  life  and  doctrine.  But  it  is  at  least  plain  that  in 
the  caae  of  any  philosopher,  wluit  makes  him  such  u  the  faculty 
Y  ^h—  «i«l>«*  «—■»,  «i»  |M  «  fl—r  Mmm,  nl  wAt  ho  UmaM 


is  and  does.  More  than  others  he  IcacJ?.  s  second  life  in  the  spirit  or 
intellect  a!nng;side  of  his  life  in  the  flesh— the  life  of  knowledge 
beside  the  liic  of  will.  It  is  inevitable  that  he  should  be e^)ecially 
struck  by  the  points  in  which  the  tensibie  and  temporal  life 
comes  in  conflict  with  the  fatcQcctiMd  and  ctcmaL  It  was  thtH 
that  SchopcBhanci  by  UaMm  eiperience  saw  in  the  primacy  of 
the  will  the  fnndanmtal  tut  of  his  philosophy,  and  fonnd  fa  the 
engroaiing  intcrcrta  of  the  adfioh  ffiut  the  perennial  hindraacca 
of  the  higher  life.  For  his  absolute  individualism,  which  recog* 
nixes  in  the  state,  the  church,  the  family  only  so  many  superficial 
and  incidental  provi;sions  of  human  craft,  the  means  of  relief 
was  absorption  in  the  intellectual  and  purely  ideal  aims  which 
prepare  the  way.  for  the  cessation  of  temporal  individuality 
altogether.  But  theory  b  one  thing  and  practice  another;  and 
he  will  often  hy  most  streia  on  the  theory  who  is  most  conscious 
of  defect*  fa  the  practke.  It  need  not,  therefore,  surprise  us 
that  the  man  who  formulated  the  sum  of  virtue  in  justice  and 
benevekBce  waa  unable  to'be  Jott  to  hb  own  kmslbOt  and 
reserved  bis  compassion  largely  for  the  brutes,  and  that  the 
delineator  of  asceticism  was  more  than  moderately  sensible  of 
the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  life. 

The  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer,  like  almost  ever>'  svstcm  of  the 
igth  century',  can  hardly  be  understood  without  reference  i<i  the 
ideas  of  Kant.  Anterior  to  Kant  the  gradual  advance  oi 
idealism  had  been  the  aMOt  CDnpicuom  ftatuie  fa  phiJo- 
■oph ic  ^>eculatIon.  That  the  direct  obiects  of  knowledge, 
the  realities  o(  experience,  were  after  all  only  our  kfras  or  J"" 
perceptions  was  the  IcMon  of  every  thinker  from  I>eacarte» 
to  H  umc.  And  this  doctnne  w.is  generally  understood  j^^^^^ 
to  mean  that  human  thought,  limit*iJ  as  it  was  hy  its 
own  weakness  and  acquired  lubits.  could  hardly  hope  to  cope  suo 
ceufully  with  the  prooleoi  of  apprehending  the  real  things.  The 
idealist  position  Kant  Memed  at  fint  (ight  to  retain  with  an  even 
Rtronser  force  than  ever.  But  it  is  darkest  just  before  the  dawn; 
and  Kant,  the  Copemkus  of  phtloaophy,  had  reidly  altered  the 
aspects  of  the  doctrine  of  id^ai.  It  was  his  purpose  to  show  that 
the  forms  of  thought  ^^which  he  srjunht  to  ivil.ue  from  tlie  i"  1  ::Ikirilica 
incident  to  the  organic  bo<!y)  were  not  merely  custom.iry  mc.ins  for 
licking  into  convenient  sJid|»-  the  data  of  jh  rc<T)lion,  hut  entert-'J  as 
underlying  elements  into  the  constitution  of  objects,  making  ex- 
perbaca  noMible  and  deicrminint  the  fundamental  atraetnt  of 
nature.  In  other  wofds,  the  formi  of  knowtodge 'wen  (he  mafa 
factor  in  making  objects.  By  Kant,  however,  these  forms  are  gener- 
ally trcatctl  psycholocically  as  the  actkm  of  the  wventl  faculties 
of  a  mind.  Behind  thinliing  there  is  the  thinker.  But  in  his  siic- 
crstors,  from  Fichte  to  Hegel,  this  axiom  cf  tlie  plain  rn  i-i  i»  set 
askJe  as  antujuatcd.  Thought  or  conception  without  a  subject- 
agent  appears  as  the  principle — thought  or  tbinkiiig  ia  its  nnivcr. 
sality  without  any  individual  substrata  in  which  it  w  embodied: 
ri  MMiF  or  wii^u  »  to  be  substituted  for  wCi.  This  w  the  step  of 
advance  which  is  required  alike  by  Fichte  when  he  asks  his  reader 
to  rise  from  the  empirical  ego  to  the  ego  which  is  Mjbject  ofijrrt 
(i.e.  neither  and  IkiiIi).  and  by  Hegel  when  he  tries  to  substltiiie  ihc 
Brfriff  or  notion  for  the  VoTSkUunt  or  pictori.il  conception.  As 
spiritism  .I'^k;  us  to  accept  such  suspension  of  ordinary  mechanics 
as  pennits  human  bodies  to  float  through  the  air  and  part  without 
injury  to  their  members,  so  the  new  phikioophy  of  Kant  s  immediate 
successors  requires  from  the  postulant  for  initiation  witlingncM  to 
reverse  his  customary  belief  s  in  quasi-material  subjects  of  thought. 

But,  besides  removing  the  psychological  slag  which  clung  to 
Kant's  ideas  from  their  matrix  and  prcscntinK  reason  as  the  active 
prineij)Ie  in  the  lorm.itiirn  o(  a  universe,  hi>.  success, r.'.  i  .irried  out 
with  far  more  detail,  and  far  more  enthusiasm  and  historical  scope, 
his  principle  that  in  reason  hy  the  a  priori  or  the  awtidpatioB  Ol 
the  world,  moral  and  physkaL  Not  conteflt  «hh  the  barmi  asser. 
tion  that  the  understanding  makes  nature,  and  that  we  can  censtmct 
(cicrtcc  only  on  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  reason  in  the  warM, 
they  proc<x>de(l  to  show  how  the  thin^  was  actually  done.  Hut 
to  do  so  they  had  firvt  to  brush  away  .i  stone  of  slumblinK  wtii.  h 
Kant  h.i<!  lift  in  the  way.  This  was  the  thing  as  it  is  by  it.Mlf 
and  .T|art  fmTi  niir  krniwK-<!^;e  <il  it — the  something  which  we 
krK>w,  when  and  as  we  know  it  not.   This  somewhat  is  what  Kant 

ells  a  limit-ooMoeab  It  aafka  only  that  we  fed  our  knowledge  to 
inadequate,  ana  tor  the  reason  that  there  may  be  another  species 
of  ><>nsatn)n  than  ours,  that  other  beings  may  not  be  tied  by  the 
s[Kxi.il  laws  of  our  conMitusion,  and  may  apprehend,  as  I'lato  says, 
liv  the  soul  itself  a;iart  from  the  senses.  Hut  this  limitation,  kiv 
the  surceb^irs  of  Kant,  re^f*  upon  a  misconception.  1  he  >cns.-  of 
inadi-quaey  it  only  a  condition  of  growing  knowlctlgc  in  a  licjng 
subject  to  the  laws  of  space  and  time;  and  the  very  feeling  is  a 
proof  of  its  implicit  removal.  Look  at  reason  not  in  its  single 
temporal  manife.tatlons  but  in  its  eternal  operation,  and  then  this 
universal  thought,  which  may  be  called  God,  as  the  sense-con- 
— '  — —  '  tbevoybnath  and  structure 
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o(  the  world.  Thus  in  the  tnie  idea  ol  things  there  is  no  iircducible 
mithium  of  antur:  mind  it  tkc  Atolw  mm  Onega,  at  oaca  the 
iailial  ponuhte  and  the  final  truth  oT NaUty. 

In  various  ways  a  n-jction  arose  aninst  tnia  abwrptioa  of  every- 
thing in  reason.  In  •  ichtc  himself  the  souroe  of  being  is  primeval 
activity,  the  Rroundloss  and  incomprchetuible  deed-action  (That- 
Hi'.ndliin^)  of  ihit  aliMjlutc  rgo.  The  innermort  cKaractcr  o(  that 
cso  is  an  infinitude  in  act  and  cfftMt.  "  The  will  is  the  living  principle 
ol  rcaion,"  he  :>  aic.iin.  "  In  the  la»t  resort,"  says  bcheUing 
(1809),  ia  his  Inquiriet  into  the  Naturt  oj  Human  Freedom,  "  there 
ia no  other  bring  but  will.  WcUrn  ut  Ursein  (tmll  iapfimai  txiiw); 
and  to  this  alone  apply  the  predicates  fatboadea.  cttraal,  inde- 
pendt-nt  o(  timp.  «ll-aftirmin^;."  It  i«  unnecessary  to  multiply 
insianics  to  prove  that  idealism  was  never  without  a  protest  that 
th(  re  it  a  he  irt  of  cxi^trnrp.  life,  will,  artion,  which  ia  pre«up(;>fr«  d 
I'V  k;fti„v,li  ii,;e  and  is  nut  il>clf  amrr.d|ile  to  explanation.  W  c 
may.  if  wc  lilcc,  call  this  elcmcAt,  whi>.h  is  assumed  as  the  ba»iii 
of  ail  tdcatifie  aatluid,  irritiwial  wiii  inatcnd  of  icuon,  fci-ling 
father  than  knowicdge. 

it  it  under  tite  banner  of  this  protest  agaiait  ratioBaKxing  idealism 
that  Schopenhauer  advances.  Hut  what  mark*  out  hb  armamrnt 
is  its  pronounced  realism.  He  fiphts  with  the  weapons  of  physical 
doctrine  and  on  the  Ixisis  of  the  niatcrUl  earth.  He  knows  no  reason 
but  the  human,  no  inteUi^encc  save  what  i»  exhibited  b^  the  animals. 
He  Icnows  that  both  animals  and  men  have  come  into  exifiienre 
adthin  assignable  limits  of  time,  and  tint  there  was  an  anterior  age 
wlten  no  eye  or  car  gathered  the  iifaof  tkc  VluverM  into  perceptions. 
Knowledge,  therefore,  with  its  IRBicle.  tiw  intellect,  is  dependent 
upon  the  existence  of  ccrt.iin  nerse-orfrins  loc.itcd  in  an  animal 
•ystcni;  and  its  liini.  iii>ii  ■. .  "t;,;i[i  .ll\  i_  r,!v  \o  pr,  jnt  an  image  of 
the  intorconnexi.in'i  of  the  manilc:  ijtions  external  to  the  inflividual 
or^rsni'^m.  and  sn  to  f;ivc  to  the  individual  in  a  partial  and  rellectcd 
form  that  fecliiig  with  other  things,  or  innate  sympathy,  which  it 
loses  as  organization  becotnea  more  complex  ana  cliaiactctittk. 
Knowledge  or  intellect,  therefore,  ia  only  the  surrogate  of  ttuit  more 
intimate  unitv  of  fcclinR  or  will  which"  is  the  underfying  reality — the 
principle  of  .ill  existence,  the  essence  of  all  manifestations,  inorganic 
and  or.';.nir.  And  the  perfection  of  reason  is  attained  when  man 
has  tr.iii  J  t  lulf  .l  lhn<<.  limits  of  individuation  in  which  his  know- 
ledge at  hrst  presents  him  to  himself,  when  bv  art  he  has  risen  from 
•iape  objccta  to  universal  types,  and  by  suffering  and  sacrifice  lias 
pcoctntaa  to  tlut  inncrmoat  aanctuary  where  the  euthanasia  of 

OOttScioUMieM  ia  nachcd — the  bleasednc-ss  of  eternal  repM54-. 
■  _ln  iubatantsala  the  theory  of  Schopenhauer  may  N-  compared 
tritb  a  more  prosaic  statement  of  llerUrt  Sjicncf  r  fmrxli  rmzinp 
griVnn,  Huiuc).  AH  piVi  !iic al  ft.itpi  ni.iy.  .in  Doling  M  h-.m,  In- 
T~J'*^|.  treated  a&  incidents  of  the  corrc^;Hjr^d<•^ce  Ixrtwccn  the 
ll-rhert  organism  and  its  environment.  In  this  adjustment  the 
SoeactA  lo****  Stage  is  taken  by  rcllcx  action  and  instinct,  where 
tke  chaaip  of  the  organs  b  fwicly  automatic  As  the 
external  oomplodty  increases,  this  aulofnatlc  regubrity  fails;  there 
ii  only  an  incipient  excitation  of  the  nervea.  This  feeble  echo 
of  tlie  full  response  to  ^lin1ulus  is  an  idea,  which  is  thua  only 
another  word  for  imperfect  orjcanization  or  adjustment.  But 
i;r.iduilly  this  impK-rfect  co^re^^Kl!.^leIl(.e  i>  inipnni'd,  and  the  idea 
pas-i  over  again  into  the  state  of  unconscious  or  organic  memory. 
Intellect,  in  diort.  ia  ooty_  the  consequence  of  inaamcknt  response 
between  stinulua  and  action.  Where  actkm  b  entireiy  automatic, 
fcelini^  doe*  not  aidat.  It  b  wl>C9  the  cxcitatiofi  b  partial  only, 
whon  It  does  not  inevitably  and  immedbtely  apiiear  as  action,  that 
we  have  the  appearance  of  iritcllrct  in  the  Rap.  The  chief  and 
funil.itiH  ntal  diln  rrru  r  I'lt'.nvn  Si  hope nhauer  and  Spencer  lies  in 
the  refusal  of  the  Litter  to  y.vx-  thi..  "  adjustment  "  or  "  automatic 
acti  m  "  the  name  of  will.  Will,  according  to  Mr  Spcnrrr.  is  only 
another  aspect  of  what  is  reason,  memory  or  feeling — the  difference 
lying  in  the  fact  that  as  will  the  nascent  cacitation  (ideal  motion)  b 
conceived  as  pasnng  into  complete  or  full  motion.  But  he  agiiwa 
with  Schopenhauer  in  basing  consciousness,  in  all  its  forms  of 
reason,  feeling  or  will,  upon  "automatic  movement — psychical 
cli.inge,"  from  which  co:i»c loudness  emerges  and  in  which  it  dis- 
apjiars. 

What  Schopenhauer  prufc«^!ed.  therefore,  is  to  haw  dispelled 
the  claims  of  reason  to  priority  and  to  demonstrate  tlie  rebtivity 
and  limitation  of  science.    Science,  .he  reminds  us,  is 
baud  on  final  ineapUcabilitka;  and  its  attempts  by 

tii<<irir^  of  evolution  to  toi  aa  hiatorieal  origin  for 

hijin  i.'iii.v  in  nidimentary  matter  show  a  misconception 
'>(  t'  ■  [i:  il.  m.  In  the  successions  of  material  states 
thore  c.in  nowhere  lie  an  abwlute  first.  The  true  origin  of  man.  as 
of  all  il-e.  i*  to  l.e  sought  in  an  artion  which  is  everlasting  and 
which  is  ever  prcm-nt:  nec  U  qu.iaixerij  extra.  There  is  a  source 
of  knowkdie  witiua  IW  by  whii  h  we  know,  and  more  intimately 
than  «C  can  ever  know  anvthinc;  external,  that  we  will  and  feel. 
Tliat  it  the  fir^t  .ind  the  hi.;hest  knowledge,  the  only  knowledge 
tlut  can  strictly  lie  called  iinmediatr;  am)  to  ourHlves  we  as  the 
subject  of  will  are  truly  the  "  immediate  object."  It  is  in  this 
sense  of  will  -of  will  without  motiv<>.  but  nut  without  con'j  i. n;*- 
nei-.  of  vjmc  F'Tt — th.it  re.ility  is  revealed.  .Aralnrv  ard  exp<ri- 
enre  mal;r  ii'.  .1  i;r:.r'  ;•  to  be  omniprr^-nt.  I'  1  1  r  -.t.ike  to  <iy 
will  means  ior  SchoiJcahauer  only  force.    It  mean*  a  great  deal 
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more;  and  it  is  hu  contention  that  what  the  actenttst  calls  force 
is  re.illy  will.  In  ao  doing  he  is  only  following  the  line  predicted 
by  Kant*  and  anticipated  Dy  Leibnita.  If  we  wish,  said  Kant,  to 
giw  a  real  exiatence  to  the  thine  in  itaaif  or  tha  aoumenoa  we  can 
only  do  so  by  investing  it  with  Aa  MtribaMa  found  in  oor  own 
internal  sense,  viz.  with  thinkine  or  something  analogous  thereto. 
It  is  thus  that  Fcchncr  in  his  "  day-view  "  of  things  sees  in  planta 
and  [lUnets  the  &ame  fundamental  "  soul  "  as  in  us — thai  is,  "  one 
simple  being  which  apiicars  to  none  but  itself,  in  us  as  elscwbore 
wherever  it  occurs  self-tumitious,  dark  for  every  other  e>-e,  at  the 
least  connecting  sensations  in  itself,  upon  which,  as  the  grade  of 
aoul  mounts  higher  and  higher,  there  is  constructed  the  contciou^ 
ness  of  higher  and  still  higher  relations."'  It  is  thus  that  Lotze 
declares'  that  "  behind  the  tranquil  surface  of  matter,  behind  ita 
rijid  and  regular  hibits  ot  Iwhaviour,  we  an  toned  to  seek  the 
t;low  o!  a  hiii'li  n  -[lifitual  activity."  ^--o  S.  h oj:.  nfi.iin .',  but  in  a 
way  all  his  own,  finds  the  truth  of  things  in  a  wiU  whah  is  indeed 

unaileaiad  by  «onictona  intiliwannd  wt  cannot  be  separated  frosa 
•oow  funt  anakne  of  iioo«itcnectual  ooMdoumeit. 

In  two  ways  Schopenhauer  hat  influenced  the  world.  He  Ini 
shown  with  unusual  lucidity  of  expression  how  feeble  is  the  spon 
taneity  of  that  intellect  which  is  so  highly  lauded,  and  how  over- 
powering the  sway  of  original  will  in  a\\  our  action.  He  thus  rc- 
asMfted  realism,  whose  go»pel  reads,  "  In  the  beginning  was  appetite, 
passion,  will,"  and  has  discredited  the  doctrinaire  belief  that  idcaa 
nave  original  force  of  their  own.  This  creed  of  naturalism  b 
daagcnMMt  and  it  may  be  true  that  the  pessimism  it  implies  often 
degeneratea  into  cynicism  and  a  cold-bloodtd  denial  that  there 
is  any  virtue  and  any  truth.  Rut  in  the  crash  of  estahli  hcd  creeds 
and  the  spread  of  political  indiflerentism  and  social  il  Mntr^-ration 
it  is  probably  wise,  if  rot  always  agreeable,  to  lay  bare  the  wounds 
under  which  hutnar.ity  sufiers,  th()Ui;h  pride  would  oronipl  their 
concealment.  But  Schopenhauer's  theory  has  another  side.  If 
it  is  daringly  realistic,  it  U  no  bia  audacioua  ia  ita  idealiHB.  Tha 
second  aspect  of  his  influence  b  the  doctrine  of  redemption  of  the 
soul  from  its  sensual  bonds,  first  by  the  medium  of  art  and  second 
by  the  path  of  renunciation  and  ascetic  life.  It  may  be  difficult 
in  each  case  to  draw  the  line  between  social  duty  and  individual 
perfection.  But  S  hnji^  nhjucr  reminds  us  that  the  welfare  of 
society  is  a  temporal  and  subordinate  aim,  never  to  be  allowed  to 
dwarf  the  full  realization  of  our  ideal  being.  Man's  duty  is  bd> 
doubtcdly  to  join  in  the  common  aervice  of  sentient  beinss;  but  hb 
final  goalbloriae  abo\x  the  toils  and  comforts  of  the  visible  creature 
into  tne  vnat  bosom  of  a  peaceful  Nirvana. 
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Etkik  im  Verkallnit  tu  sexner  ErkenntnisUkre  (1608)  and  Sehrten- 
hauert  Reikis-  und  Staattpkilosopkie  (1901);  W.  Hauff.  Du  Phrr. 
urindung  det  Sekopenhauerscken  Petsimismus  durck  P.  Sictz'cke 
(1904);  M.  Kelly,  Kant's  Ethics  and  Schopenhauer' t  crttuti-n 
(1910).  (W.W.:X.) 

SCHOPPE;  CASPAR  (1S7&-1649),  Gennan  controveraialist 
and  scboltf,  «M  bm  «t  Nconuukt  ia  the  upper  Palatinate 
on  tlM  trlh  «t  Majr  tst6  aad  ttotied  at  aevcfal  Gemaa  \ 
sitiei.  Having  become  a  convert  to  Roman  Catholicimi  I 
1599,  he  obtaind  the  favour  of  Pope  Ocment  VIII.,  i 

'  Kr!!:i  (Tr  in-.  .Anal  ).  bk.  ii.  Appendix. 

9  (Leipzig.  IIM). 
*  Uikrokosmus,  1. 408  (and  ed.). 
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Jo  an  age  of  violent  polemics,  iQitlacniiked  biauelf  by  the 

virulence  of  hU  writings  against  tbe  Protestant*.  He  became 
involvdl  in  a  controversy  with  Joseph  Justus  Sr.iU^rr,  f.irmcrly 
his  intimate  fritnd,  and  others,  wrctc  (/'j:  ;,•;!<  auiU'ntcii 
Jacoli  rrfis  oppDsiius  (l6l  l).  an  attack  uj.nr,  J;im<-^  \  ni  Kni;l.in<i; 
and  io  C'idiJtfaw  beili  uari  (1619)  urged  the  Cath^'ir  [irinccs 
to  wage  war  upon  the  Protestants.  About  1607  Scho;,pr  crucrcd 
Uk  acrdoe  of  Ferdinand,  archduke  of  Styria,  afletwards  the 
CaipeNr  FcnUnand  II.,  who  found  him  very  useful  fal  tdbotting 
tbc  uguacBtt  ol  the  PntoUaUi,  ud  who  lent  liiai  iBveral 
tfploBatk  emnd^  Aceotding  to  Fitnt  Bftyla^  1m  «m  ikaoit 
killed  by  some  EngUshmen  at  Madrid  in  1614,  aad  t^ln  frsring 
for  his  life  be  left  Germany  for  Italy  in  1617,  aft ei wards  taking 
part  in  an  attack  upon  the  Jesuits.  Schoppe,  as  the  long  list 
of  his  writings  shows,  icncw  alsu  something  of  grammar  and 
philosophy,  anrl  !i;u!  .m  ciccllcnt  atijuuitii aticc  with  Latin. 
His  chief  work  is,  perhaps,  his  GramnuitiCii  philoiophUti  (Milan, 
i6aS).  Schoppe  died  at  Padua  on  the  igth  of  November  1649. 
In  bis  UU  of  Sir  Henry  WtttMt  Isaac  Walton,  calling  him  Jaiper 
Scioppius,  refers  to  SchOfipe M  " •  BM of  ft  XOtlcSS  tftA  and 
a  malicious  pen." 

Bcsdes  the  works  already  noticed,  lie  wrote  ZXtark  oAIm  (1597) : 
Dt  AntuknsUt  (1605);  Pro  atutorUaU  HfUtia*  in  itcideniis  pdei 
tmUrotiersits  libtUiu;  Scaliter  kypcldymamu  (1607).  a  virulent 
attack  on  Scaliger;  and  latterly  the  anti-jMniti!  .>1  »i<rKs.  Flazfllum 
Jetuilunm  (1633);  UysUtia  pjtrwn  j(^u\t:'rsi-\  U'  Jj);  ^nJ  Arcane 
!i>firt:ti!  Jfsu  (1635).  For  a  ful'.rr  U%t  of  his  writing*  sec  J.  P. 
\  ,..r  n  ^!-  Koirt!.  See  alto  C  Wiwrt, Ut Glaiialturs 

M  Ui  ripuU;'iue  del  UUres  (Paris,  i860). 

SCHORL,  in  mineralogy,  the  name  given  to  conne  black 
varieties  of  toumaline  {q.v.).  Tbe  schorl  rocks  are  crystalline 
aggregatct  «f  qoartx  and  tourmaline.  They  are  granular  and 
naadve,  Bot  IwmU  w  icdiatcd  M  A  fttitt  fny  fli  vad^ 
the  darkest  eotoued  bdttf  nott  ildi  h  sdioii  Some  an  very 
fine  grained,  but  in  most  rases  the  individual  crystals  are  easily 
discernible  with  the  unaided  eye.  They  arc  hard,  splinter), 
and  very  resistant  to  wc.ithcrin^;.  Vti.ncl,  l>r<.i; ,  i.v.tii,  [>arous 
and  banded  varieties  occur,  but  arc  It^s  common  than  the 
grar.ulur  massive  rocks. 

Schorl  rocks  occur  practically  always  in  association  w^ith 
toormallne-bearing  granites.  Most  of  them  are  of  igneotis 
oeigia  and,  though  there  may  be  a  few  whkh  an  direct  pioducts 
of  fiOflfoBdatian  from  a  plutonic  magma,  la  lk»  VMt  anjority 
of  cues  they  originate  to  the  actim  U  fuet  aad  ywsumt  on 
gnoftes,  porphyries  ud  other  nda.  AH  BiagaMa  conuin 
vapours  in  solution  and  give  them  off  more  or  less  readily  as 
they  crystallize.  Water,  carbonic  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid 
(or  chlorides)  are  the  commctuit  diiiwlv<  (i  ^  iS-' :-r.ccs,  but 
fluorine,  boron,  lithium  and  pho-i'ho'ic  arid  otcur  ai.so,  and  as 
they  pass  outwards  ihrs-e  last  inay  art  r,n  the  surrounding 
rocks,  probably  still  at  a  high  tcm[>craturc  and  produce  minerals 
of  a  special  kind.  This  action  is  said  to  be  pncumatolytic. 
XoonaaUne  contains  boron  and  flourinc,  hence  the  presence 
of  these  elemenu  in  the  emanations  from  the  granite  may  be 
Maomed.  Schod  locks  often  also  cootain  vaxieties  of  white 
nicawUdianfldilallaoriMudllddiiai;  b  addHfon  apatite 
la  anaQjr  pceMot.  Lastfy,  many  of  the  mdki  of  this  group 
ooBtatn  tmstone  or  are  associated  with  tin-beaiing  veins,  and 
it  -is  probable  that  the  ores  of  this  metal  were  brouph'.  \  p  i':  solu- 
tion as  fluorides  or  chlorides  and  deposited  in  the  situations 
iriien  now  they  are  fonad. 

Alone  the  ildes  of  fissures,  thmusih  which,  no  doubt,  the  ga>ei 
astin'lcU.  the  i:r.>r'itr  jj  e. crte'l  into  wLorl  r'xk  (or  a  distance 
ranjing  from  a  fraction  o(  an  inch  to  6cvcr.il  feet,  and  vein-like 
m.'.w-}  of  grey  »chorl  rock  bran  l.m,;  ur.iting  arc  thus  produced. 
In  other  places  considerable  areas  cA  granite  arc  changed  in  this 
way,  principally  near  the  mariin  of  the  granite.  ar>d  an  interrupted 
Wi  of  this  kind  ol  rock  enarcles  some  of  the  larger  outcrops  of 
■maita  in  Cornvatl.  A  similar  origin  must  be  ascribed  to  freistn 
^•>^)t  the  af^Tx-fste  of  quartt  and  while  mica  commonly  found  in 
asMoarion  »ith  tin-benring  granites;  there  are  complete  gradations 
between  Mrhorl  rock  and  grciscn,  according  to  tlie  varying  pro- 
pontons  of  white  mica  and  tourmaline  which  may  be  present  in  each 
•perimen.  Another  mineral  which  is  produced  bv  the  WieMmajO- 
lytic  altcntion  of  granite  i*  topas  (a  silicate  and  miMKk  of  IM* 


minium) ;  an  aggregate  of  quarts  and  topaz  is  called  tOMl4ids  or 
topaz  rock,  and  is  largely  develnpe^l  in  >ome  of  the  tmFoinlng 

districts  of  Germany,  ihoui;h  not  (ound  in  Cornwall. 

A»  miuht  fie  cxpcctcrl  cvcr>'  itaR'.-  t<f  the  ^inversion  of  granite 
into  schorl  rock  can  be  found.  Tourmaline  may  have  been  to  Mime 
estcnt  aa  origioal  oonstitiient  of  the  granite,  but  most  of  it  is  ol 
new  fomatkm  aad  must  have  resulted  from  the  alteration  of  the 
biotite  and  the  felspar  of  the  original  rock,  both  of  these  minerals 
having  disappeared  when  the  mciamorphosis  was  complete.  It  is 
commonly  fnumi  th.i!  tlie  wli'irl  is  of  a  brown  colour  in  the  interior 
of  thi-  cr>5tal5  lnjt  Imuc  at  the-  <-il,;(-«;  probably  the  brown  is  pn:r..iry 
or  ha»  ticcn  dtrncil  from  lu'iiiie.  |)ut  the  blue  princiixilly  Irtmi  ihe- 
replacement  of  felspar.  The  r>  k  known  as  luxullianite,  obtained 
near  Luxultian  vilUge  in  Cornwall  and  used  as  an  ornamental  stone 
for  the  sarcophagus  of  tka  d«h»  of  WcUfaiMoo'a  ■oottmcat  hi 
St  Paul's  Cathedral,  it  a  toormallna  gnaite  in  which  the  icplsccment 
of  biotite  and  felspar  by  quarts  and  tourmaline  can  M  seen  in 
progn?i«.  The  new  tourmaline  is  in  fine  pointed  needles  whidi  have 
a  stellate  or  divergent  arranprment.  and  h  em!>cd<led  in  quart Jt: 
often  thev  n<-c<llc»  arc  planteil  on  the  mirfacc  of  corroded  cry-i.ils 
of  primary  brown  achorl.  This  rock  still  contains  a  good  deal  of 
^ff  glfflW^  hi  Iflie  porphyritic  crystals  which  contrast 

whI  with  the  daril  aiatifai  and  give  polished  soccimens  a  very 
handsome  appearance.  la  the  com|»etely  altered  schori  rocks 
there  are  rarely  needles'  of  toonaaline.  but  this  mineral  occurs  as 
irregular  grains  rainsled  in  varyine  proponions  with  small  crxstals 
of  <)uarti.  In  ne.irly  all  ca«i  the  structure  of  the  granite  has 
vanished,  but  at  Trcvalgan.  St  .AuUcll,  and  Other  places  in  Cornwall 
there  are  schorl  rocks  which  contain  whit*  jatmlfiBIOHliM  of  quarts 
after  porphyritic  crystals  of  orthodase. 

In  porphyries  of  "elvan*  "  tourmaHnization  also  is  freqncat, 
though  not  so  common  as  grciscnin^.  Wins  of  quartz  with  steNate 
schorl  needles  nuy  be  seen  unrMiling  tlitough  the  groundmass  or 
when  this  has  been  prcvioii«ly  i.invcrtc<l  into  an  acgrcgatc  of  quartz 
and  fine  fcaly  white  mica,  the  i«.r]'hynti'  fr>*t-<U  "f  fcbfuir  a'une 
may  1m.-  replacx-d  by  In^n  ty.n  of  tourmaline  cmljcdded  m  quartz. 
Tin&tonc  oitcn  makes  its  appearance  in  these  rocks  either  in  ;itiall 
crystals  cncloMd  ia  qasfta  or  iiniflg  fisMuea  aad  cavities  left  by  the 
removal  of  a  portion  of  the  reek  in  solutloa. 

The  tame  process  goes  on  also  in  sedimentary  rocks:  a  felspathic 
sandstone  may  yield  a  schorl  rock  w^hich  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  one  de.'ivcrl  from  a  fine-grained  granite.  In  shales  brown 
tourni;i  line  is  often  depositeij  in  tlie  \  icir.it  y  of  fissures,and  thewholo 
mass  may  be  converted  into  a  hard  splintery  aggregate  of  quartz 
and  schorl  (often  containing  also  rutile  and  tinstone).  But  these 
rocks  are  always  banded,  like  the  original  slate;  their  original 
structures  (bedding;  and  cleavage)  am  {MohaUy  never  completely 
effaced  and  the  iiltimate  product  has  been  called  sdmMcUlt 
(tourmaline  horr.fels,  c ornubiani(e). 

The  itanniicrous  veins  which  in  large  numbers  intersect  the 
granites  of  Devon  and  t'ornwall  and  the  slates  around  them,  and 
have  yielded  a  large  part  of  the  world's  supply  of  tin  llinu^t  niosily 
of  (quartz,  tourmaline  and  chlorite  (with  varying  proportions  of 
casaitcrite).  The  veinstones  are  typically  Very  fine  grained,  hard 
and  dark  blue  or  dark  green  in  colour.  The  green  varieties  contaia 
much  chlorite,  the  blue  arc  richer  in  tourmaline,  and  both  kinds 
are  known  to  the  miners  as  "  peach."  Essentially  aqueous  de|>osits 
in  lines  of  fi-wurc,  t!ir*e  nxks  shuw  tbat  quartz  and  tourmaline  were 
carried  up  in  h^t  5.j'.jtirns  .it  a  l.iii-  f^  rn.Ml  in  iSc  cmjlin,;  of  the 
granite,  and  the  changes  above  deacribcd  are  due  to  the  operation 
of  them  sohMloas  as  they  ^)read  outwards  thioogfa  the  wrroundisg 
nam.  Their  toarmaline  crystals  sre  very  snnll  and  usually  01 
dsilt-Uue  shsdet.  but  owing  to  repeated  movements  of  the  walls 
of  the  veins  the  ore  dcp<^sit«  have  iki.metinu'*  an  intric^ite  historv.as 
microscopic  studies  show  that  the  first  inMizigs  of  tkie  fissures  havo 
been  broken  up  aad  cemented  tagethtf  agafal  Djr  a  later  material  of 
slightly  different  character.  (J.  S.  F.) 

SGHOTTISCHE,  the  German  for  "Scottish,"  a  name  given 
to  a  dance,  dcr  uhoUifche  Tanz,  introduced  mto  I^ngland  about 
1850.  It  was  a  form  of  polka,  with  two  figures.  The  "  High- 
land Schottische  "  is  a  lively  dance  ICsembUng  a  fliag.  What 
is  known  as  the  "  bam  dance"  ma  fiat  koowa  bl  Aowrict 
aa  tba  '^Milita^  Schottische." 

gCHODLER,  iUBM  (1839-  ),  American  hwyer  aad 
historian,  was  bom  in  West  Cambridge  (now  Arlington),  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  30th  of  March  1839,  the  son  of  W  illiam  Schouler 
(18x4-1873),  who  from  1847  to  1853  edited  the  Boston  AiIjs, 
one  of  the  leading  Whig  journals  of  New  England.  The  son 
graduated  at  Harvard  iu  1S5Q,  studied  taw  in  Boston  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  there  in  1861.  In  iS6v  he  removed  to 
Washington,  where  for  three  years  he  published  the  United 
StaUs  Jurist.  After  his  return  to  Boston,  in  1S74,  he  devoted 
himself  to  office  practice  and  to  literary  pursviits.  He  was  a 
kaurcr  in  the  law  school  of  Boitoa  Univeruly  between  iS8s 
aod  t9oj,  a  noMcaideat  prataMt  and  IcGtuRr  ia  tha  Natloaal 
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Univetrity  Ijiw  School.  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1887-1909,  and 
a  lecturer  on  Amt-rican  hialory  and  coastitutioaal  law  at  Johns 
IIij|iLins  University  in  1.S91-1008.  In  iSg^-iSg;  he  was  presi- 
dent ol  the  American  Hislorical  Association.  His  legal  treatises 
arc  The  Law  of  Domestic  Rdaliom  (1870),  The  Law  of  Perstfrtiii 
Properly  (1872-1876;  new  ed.,  1907),  The  Law  oj  Bailments 
(1&80),  The  Law  of  Executors  and  Administrators  (1883),  The 
Law  of  Husband  and  Wife  (i88j)  and  The  Law  of  Wills  (1910). 
He  is  best  known,  however,  as  an  historian;  his  most  important 
work  bang  i  History  «^lllt  UmUti  Siota  mdv  Ika  Cm^uHmt, 
1 789-1865  (6  vob.,  1880-1899).  Aneoff  Us  ether  piiMwirtpni 
an  A  Life  of  Tkomns  JefftrsM  (1893);  Historical  Brirfs  (1896), 
Containing  a  liiogniphy  of  Mr  Scbottler;  ConstitulioHol  Studies, 
StaU  and  Federal  (iSg;);  a  lirii-f  I.ifr  Alt-x^iv.dir  HamiUon 
(1901);  Americans  of  1776  (ii/od),  and  Ideals  of  the  Republic 
(1908). 

SCHBAOER.  EBERHARD  (1836-1908),  German  orientalist, 
was  born  at  Brunswick  on  the  7th  of  January  1836,  and  educated 
At  GOttinsm  under  Ewald.  la  1858  be  took  a  univeiaity  prize 
for  a  tnatise  on  the  Ethioi^an  languages,  and  in  1863  became 


of  thookfjr  tt  ZOikh.  Sobiequently  he  occupied 
chain  at  GkncB  (iSye)  aad  J«na  (tSji),  and  finally  became 
ol  oifaatal  lanjiiaiw  at  Borlln.  Though  ho  tumed 
to  Irfblleal  nseardi,  hb  ddef  acUcwenMnta  ncm  fai  the 

field  of  Assyriolofj>-,  in  which  he  was  a  pioneer  in  Ccmvany  and 
acquired  an  international  reputation.  He  died  on  the  4th  of 
July  190S. 

liiii  publicatiiin»  include:  Sludien  mtr  Krilih  und  ErUintnt  der 
hibliKhrn  Urteschichle  (1863);  the  Hth  edition  of  De  Wctte's 
leilUHt  in  diss  Alte  Testament  (iHOy; ;  Die  asjyr.-bahyl.  KtUinsehriflen 
(1873);  Dit  Keilinichtiften  und  das  All.  Test.  (l87J;  3rd  cd. 
by  Ziromcrn  and  Wincklcr,  1901-1902);  Keilinschriften  und  Ce- 
sehicklsfonchung  (1878);  Die  llolienfahrl  der  IsUtr  (text,  Iran*., 
ni'tcs.  1S74);  Zur  Friife  nach  dem  Vnpruni  lirr  -Ji'  Jryloniithen 
Kuitur  (1H.S4);  in  conjunction  with  other  scboLors,  Kcdinsckriftliehe 
b'.'.lu^thrk  (1877). 

SCHREIBER.  LADY  CHARUnTB  ELIZABETH  (181^ 
iSgj),  better  knuwn  as  Lady  ChDrlottc  Guest,  Welsh  scholar 
and  connoisseur  of  china,  daughter  of  Albemarle  Bertie,  gth 
earl  of  Lindsey,  was  bom  at  Uffington  Houic,  Lincolnshire, 
on  the  19th  of  May  1812.  She  married  in  1833  Sir  Josiah  John 
Guest,  manaKcr  and  afterwords  owner  of  the  Dowlais  iron- 
works near  Merthyr  Tydvil.  Lady  Charlotte  Guest  studied 
the  WcL>h  language  and  literature,  and  published  (3  vols., 
i8dfr-i849)  Tl»  MMu^u^Jnm  <^^Xfr  Cot*  •  Hwr§^m^^ 

«Mi  noks.  A  Moood  tiSUm  nttiout  the  Welsh  text  appaand 
In  1877,  and  In  iflSt  Tim  Bv/s  Mthinopon;  bdmg  A$  mdka 

Wfhk  tales  of  King  Arthur  in  the  famous  Red  Book  of  Hergest, 
(Jiiai  with  an  introduction  by  S.  Lanier.  Sir  Josiah  Guest  died 
in  iS  jj,  and  Lady  Charlotte  married  in  1855  Charles  Schrcibcr, 
M.I',  for  Cheltenham  and  Poole.  She  m.idc  a  valuable  collection 
of  Knglish  jKjrcehiii  and  china,  now  in  the  .South  Kensington 
Museum,  another  of  fans  and  fan  leaves,  presented  to  the  British 
Museum,  and  a  third  of  playing  cards,  part  of  which  is  in  the 
Britiah  Museum.  On  ail  three  subjects  she  left  elaborate 
tPtatiwa.  She  died  on  (he  15th  of  Januaiy  1895  at  Canford 
Manor,  Donet,  at  the  house  of  her  ddert  aoo  Ivor  Guest,  Banm 
Wimbooie. 

Edidaos  of  Lady  Chailotto  Guest  V  tiaadathm  of  die  MahfaMiioa 
aie  ia  n«  IWillt  Oajfin  (t9as}i  As  WdA  ISbnrf  (190*)<  Ac. 

tCHUIBERHAU,  a  village  and  dinuitic  health  resort  of 
Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Silesia,  sittiated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Zacken  in  the  Riescngcbirge,  1900  ft.  above  the 
sea,  16  m.  S.W.  from  Hirschbcrg  by  the  railway  to  Grtlnthal. 
pop.  (1905)  4QP4-  It  has  two  Roman  Catholic  and  two  Evangeli- 
cal churches,  and  works  lor  the  making  and  polishing  of  glass. 
It  b  a  popolar  naoft,  belBf  vUled  by  aboot  layooo  vUton 
annually. 

Sec  Kloidt,  SckieiUrhau  im  Riesen^ebirgi  (Bteilau,  1893). 

IdUUnrBR.  ADOUP  (i82&-i899}»  Gctaaaa  pauter,  ana  bom 
at  FhrnUort-on-Mala,  and  studied  art  tat  at  tha  Staedsl 

Institute  in  his  native  town,  and  then  at  Stuttgart.  Munich,  and 
DOsseidorf ;  but  hakoned  his  style  ia  Paiis»  whilst  he  found  bis 


favourite  5ubjects  in  his  travels  in  the  E.ist.  He  first  accom- 
panied I'nnce  Thum  and  Taxis  through  Hungary,  Wallachia, 
Russia  and  Turkey;  then,  in  1854,  he  followed  the  ,\uiirLan 
army  across  the  Wallachian  frontier.  In  1856  he  went  to  tg>pt 
and  Syria,  and  in  1S61  to  Algiers.  In  1862  he  settled  in  Paris, 
but  returned  to  Germany  in  1870;  and  settled  at  Cronbcrg  ne-ar 
Frankfort,  where  he  died  in  1899.  Schreyer  was,  aad  is  uill, 
especially  esteemed  as  a  painter  of  bosses,  of  pasiant  life  in 
WaOadbk  and  Moldavia,  aad  of  battle  htddatta.  m  woik 
is  wmaritaMa  for  ka  amllMt  aqiaiaa  dnwijitsiiianship,  and  for 
the aftJst%poiNr  of  ohservatbo  aad  foreef id  statement;  and  has 
found  particular  favour  among  French  and  American  collectors. 
Of  his  battle-pictures  there  are  two  at  the  Schwcrin  Gallery, 
and  others  in  the  collection  of  Count  Mensdorff-Pouilly  and  in  the 
Ravenf  Gallery,  Berlin.  His  fKiinting  of  a  "  Charge  of  Artillery 
of  Im])erial  Guard  "  w.u  formerly  at  the  Luxtnilxjurg  Muieum. 
The  MetroiKjli'.an  Museum,  New  York,  owns  three  of  Sc hreycr'a 
oriental  paintings:  "Abandoned,"  "Arabs  on  the  March** 
and  "  Arabs  maldng  a  dolour  ";  and  many  of  his  best  picturca 
are  m  the  Rockefeller,  Vanderbilt,  J.  J.  Astor,  W.  Astor,  A. 
Bebnont,  and  W.  Walten  collections.  At  tha  Koaathalle  ia 
Hambuis  la  Idi  ^WaflacUn  l^aaqioft  TaSa,*'  aad  at  tha 
$taedcl  Institute,  Frankfort,  are  two  of  his  WaUachian  scenea. 

f  CHRMVn,  ram  (i  $76-1660),  Dutch  author,  better  known 
as  SCRiVERiL-s,  was  bom  at  Haarlem  on  the  wth  of  J.inuary 
1576.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Leiden,  ftlu  re  he 
formed  a  close  intimacy  with  Daniel  i^einsius.  He  belonged  to 
thcpartyof  Oldcnbarncveldt  and  Grotius.  and  brought  down  the 
displeasure  of  the  government  by  a  copy  of  Latin  verses  in 
honour  of  their  friend  Hoogerbeets.  Most  of  his  life  was  passed 
in  Leiden,  but  in  1650  he  became  blind,  and  the  last  years  of  his 
life  wen  qicnt  ia  his  son's  house  at  Oudemter,  where  he  died 
on  the  30th  of  April  iMo. 

He  is  best  known  as  a  scholar  by  ht«  notes  on  Martial.  Ausonius, 
the  Pemttltum  Venerii;  editions  of  the  poems  of  Scal^ter  (Leiden, 
1615),  of  the  Pe  re  mUilari  of  Vcgetius  Renatut,  the  ir.iKclii*  of 
Seneca  (P.  Serneni  collectanea  ixlenim  traguorum,  lOJi  ,  A 
Opera  anetdola,  pkilologica,  tt  pottua  (Utrecht,  1738)  were  ciliu-d 
by  A.  H.  Westerhovtus,  and  bis  Neaerduilscke  Ctdichten  (1738) 
by  S.  Dockes.  He  made  many  valuable  contribuiions  to  the  bitiory 
of  Holland:  Aelnte  lUustrata  (4  parts,  Ixiden.  1609):  CtfS* 
hislonieke  Boekryiiuthe  der  Sederlandtcher  Oorlogen  (1612); 
ferioris  Cermaniae  .  .  .  kistoria  (161 1,  a  parts);  Brichrvfiiiche  pan 
Out  Batavitn  (Arnbeim,  1612);  lUl  oudt  gontuhe  Chronjatcn 
UoUondt,  edited  by  him,  and  printed  ac  Amsterdam  in  1663: 
Prineipft  Hollandia*  Zttandiae  et  frtsiat  (Haartnn,  MiSa)tt  " 
(1678)  into  Dutch  by  Pietcr  Brugman. 


(1678)  mto  Dutch  by  Pietcr  Brugman. 


(AMterdsa^  1819). 
MHhflvU,  VUIDRICR  OTDWIS   (1744-1816),  German 

actor,  manager  and  dramatist,  w.is  Vvim  in  Schwerin  on  the  ^rd 
of  November  1744-  Shortly  after  his  birth,  his  mother,  Sophie 
Charlotte  Schroder  (1714-1792),  separated  from  her  husband, 
and  joining  a  theatrical  company  toured  with  success  in  Poland 
and  Russia.  Subsequently  she  married  Konrad  Ernst  .'\ckcr- 
mann  and  appeared  with  his  company  in  many  German  citicSi 
finally  settling  in  Hamburg.  Young  Schrikler  early  showed 
considerable  talent,  but  his  childhood  was  rendered  so  unhappy 
by  his  stepfather  that  he  ran  away  from  homo  and  leant  the 

Ittsdaof  ashiwtmahff .  He  rejoined  his  parents, however,  hi  1759, 
and  beesaia  an  actor.  In  1764  be  appeared  with  the  Achemann 
company  m  Hamburg,  playing  leading  comedy  parts;  but  th<  se 
he  soon  exchanged  for  the  tragic  r6les  in  which  he  became  f.ini<<us. 
These  included  Hamlet,  Lear  and  Philip  in  Schiller's  Don  Carlos. 
.\fter  Ackermann's  death  in  1771  Schroder  and  his  mother  look 
over  the  management  of  the  Hamburg  theatre,  and  he  b<-gan  to 
write  plays — largely  adaptations  from  the  English,  making  his 
first  success  with  the  comedy  Die  Arglislite.  In  1780  he  left 
Hamburg,  and  after  a  tour  with  his  wife,  Anna  Christina  Hart, 
a  former  pupil,  accepted  an  engagement  at  the  Court  theatre  ia 
Vienna.  lBi}8sS^r0deragaiBtookover  hiaHaaibaigBHiiap^ 
nant  aad  coedacted  tha  theatre  arfth  aiaikcd  ability  until  hie 
retirement  b  1798.  The  Hamburg  theatre  a^in  falling  into 
decay,  tha  maatcr.was  ooca.atore  sunuaoned  to  assist  in  ita 
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nthabiliUtioo,  and  ia  tSii  he  returned  to  it  (or  one  year.  He 
died  on  the  jrd  of  September  1816.  As  an  actor  Schroder  was 
the  &nt  to  depart  from  the  stilted  style  of  former  tragedians; 
as  a  mana^r  he  raised  the  staitdard  of  plays  prrsrntcd  and  first 
bcoufitt  Sbtkopcaie  bcioi*  the  Gctnan  public  Scfartdct'a 
DramaHttkt  W«ti»,  wMt  ta  btiDdttCtloB  by  lleck,  were  fwUiihcd 
in  four  volumes  (Berlin.  1831). 

See  B.  Litzmann,  Friearitk  LudwitStkrSdtr  (Hamburg. 
1894):  R.  Blum  in  the  AammMim  TktaUr- Itrtktm  (lAaa);  and 
Bninier.  Fritiritk  Ludwig  Sdtrtdir  (Updc.  1M4). 

■CWHlMlH.  Kmm  (ifSt-lMS).  Ccmaa  actress,  mi  bom 
ftt  Padefbofa  oa  the  •sra  «f  Fcbraary  1781,  the  daughter  «f  in 
actor,  Gottfried  Border.  She  made  her  first  appearance  in  opera 
St  St  Petersburg,  in  1793-  On  Koticbuc's  recommendation  she 
was  engaged  for  the  Vienna  Court  theatre  in  ;  .  -  nil  here  and 
in  Mttoirh  and  Hamburg  she  won  great  succes!>e4  in  tragic  r61c4 
like  Marie  Stuart,  I'liedre,  ^^erope,  Lady  Macbeth,  and  IsabcOa  in 
Tkt  Brid*  oj  Mmsina,  which  gave  her  the  reputation  of  being 
**  the  German  Siddons."  She  retired  in  1840  and  lived  in  Augs- 
bat^  and  Munich  natil  ba  death  00  the  jsih  of  Febniaiy  1868. 
Skc  bad  marri^  fai  179$,  an  actor,  StoUmen  (pnpoitjr  Smcfa), 
bam  whom  ihe  wpaiMod  in  1799.  In  itet  dia  jaaniad  the 
tenor  Fricdikb  ScMdar,  and  «b  bb  dnub  la  iltSi  u  kiot, 
Kunst.  Mme  Schroder's  eldest  daughter  waa  tbaofNVa  abger, 
WUhdminc  Dcvricnt-SchrOder  («.».). 

Sw  Ph.  SebnMt.  Stfkk  Sdtridtr  (Vicnaa,  1870)}  aha  Dot 
LtxikvH  4tr  inUihir  BtfrntwAmtrktrittm, 

SCHRODER  -  DEVRIEWT.  WILHELMITTC  (1804-1S60), 
German  o^ialk  singer,  was  born  on  the  6lh  of  DctcmbcT  1804, 
in  Hamburg,  beitij;  the  daughter  of  the  actress,  Sophie  Schroder 
(1781-1868).  Her  nr»i  ixnpersooalioo  wjis  at  the  age  of  hftccn 
as  Aricia  in  Schiller's  translation  of  Racine's  Pkidrt,  and  in 
1831  she  was  received  with  so  much  cntbuataun  as  Pamina  in 
Mozart's  ZatAerfidu  that  her  future  career  In  opera  was  assured. 
In  (Saj  abe  manied  lUii  I>evikRt,but  vaaaqMiatadfnm  him 
in  iSaS,  afterwaida  onkiiig  mo  otber  iiianlagea.  Meanwhile 
she  had  maiatained  bar  pajMllarity  at  Dresden  and  elsewhere. 
She  made  her  first  Paris  appearance  in  1 830,  and  she  sang  in 
London  in  1833  and  1S37.  As  a  singer  she  combined  a  rare 
quality  of  tone  with  dramatic  intensity  of  espression,  which  was 
as  remarkable  0:1  the  concert  platform  aa  bi  Opan.  Sba  died 
in  Coburgon  the  r6t!i  of  Jainury  i860. 

See  E.  von  ClOrni  r,  Ennnrrungtn  an  Wilhtlmin*  SchrHer-Dnrteni 
(Leipzig.  lS6j);  .mJ  A.  von  Woliogen,  WitMmine  Schrider- 
DefrienI  (Leipiit;,  r^f-}). 

SCHROTBR.  JOHANN  HIEEOKYMDS  (1745-1816),  German 
astronomer,  was  born  at  Erfurt  on  the  ^oih  of  Aupust  1745. 
UAviog  studied  law  at  Gdttingen,  be  became  chief  magistrate 
at  LOieatbal,  near  Bremen,  ia  1788.  Hera  be  boOt  an 
obaovatofjr,  ajid,  eq;aippcd  in  1785  bjr  a  7'ft.  idkoor  by 
Hmcbal,  aiid  later  by  a  ij-ft.  reflector  by  Jobaaa  Gottlieb 
FHadiidt  Sduadar  ol  Kial,  be  aiade  bia  hBBOoa  obaetvations 
00  tbe  nrfare  featvfea  of  the  moon  and  pfainetft.  Hit  work 
wiS  ruiniiJ  in  181  j  by  the  Frtnch  under  Vandamme,  who 
dtstruyed  fais  booiis,  writings  and  observatory;  he  never 
ret ovcred  bon  tbc  cataatmpbci  aad  dkd  «a  tbe  agtb  c(  Avcum 

8CHUBART.  CHRISTIAN  FRIEDRICH  DANIEL  (iivr-^IQi), 
German  poet,  was  born  at  Obersontheim  in  Swabta  (now  the 
kingdom  of  Wiirtlemberg)  on  the  24lh  of  March  1739,  and 
entered  tbe  nniveiaity  of  Eriaoflcn  in  1758  a»  a  student  of  thco- 
iocjr*  He  kd  a  Aaofaitc  HCe,  and  after  two  yean*  stay  waa 
amnmoned  home  by  his  parents.  After  attempting  to  earn  a 
livelihood  as  private  tutor  and  as  assistant  preacher,  his  musical 
talents  gained  him  the  appointment  of  org.mist  in  Gii>.linjjin, 
and  subsequently  in  LudwiRshurg;  but  in  connqiuncc  of 
bis  ■*iM  life  and  blasphemy,  which  found  expres^ion  in  a  p.-ir(."iy 
of  tbe  litany,  he  was  cxpellcti  the  country.  He  then  visited  in 
turn  Heilbronn,  Mannheim,  Munich  and  .Augsburg.  In  the  last- 
named  town  he  made  a  coaiideiable  stay,  began  his  Deutsche 
Cimiik  (1774-1778)  and  eked  out  a  subsistence  by  reciting  from 
tbe  latest  norka  of  prominent  poets.  Owing  to  a  Utter  attack 
^QBthe  Jcnnta,  be  was  ei^licd  from  Augsburg  and  fled  to  Ulm, 


where  he  was  arrested  in  1777  and  corudncd  ia  the  fortress  of 
Hohenasperg.  Here  he  met  with  lenient  treatment,  and  he 
beguiled  tbe  time  by  a  study  of  mystieal  works  and  in  compos- 
ing poetry.  His  SSmlikhc  C<4ichic  appeared  in  two  volumes  at 
Stuttgait  la  1789-1786  (new  edition  by  G.  tiaufi,  Leipaig,  1884, 
hiVbtdmftVwkwad-mttitOitk)-.  fai tbb eolleetioa BMMt of  tbe 
pieces  are  rharacterixed  by  the  bombast  of  tbe  "  Sturm  uod 
Drang  "period  He  wasaetat  liberty  in  1787,  at  the  instanceof 
Frederick  ihc  Crrat,  king  of  Prussia,  and  expressed  his  Rratitude 
ia  Hym'.ii  ^w,''  Frifdruk  den  Grositn.  Schubart  was  now 
appointe  d  iirj  iii  .u  l.r  :  i  r  .irjd  manager  of  the  theatre  at  Stutt- 
gart, where  he  continued  his  DtvSsike  Ckrimik  and  began  his 
autobiography,  SckubarU  Leben  uttd  Ctnnmunten  (1  vols., 
1 791-1709),  but  before  its  completion  he  died  at  StVttgait  ontba 
10th  of  October  1791.  His  GtsammtlU  Schriftmtwd  StMdu^ 
appeared  In  8  vols.  (Stuttgart,  1839-1840). 

See  D.  F.  Strauss,  SckubarU  Ltben  in  ttimen  Brirftn  (a  vols., 
18491  and  ed.,  187^  G,  Hauff.  OriiHn  IMd  Stkiibut  (t8«s)i 
and&Nlarie.ilwMnlw«»Iat«iaiid1l«iM<iM8). 

SCHTJBERT.  FRAHZ  PETER  (i707-i8;S),  ncrr^  in  c  -ip  ,  r, 
was  born  on  the  jist  of  January  17Q7,  in  the  Himn.-.  liiii^rl^t.'uiL.I, 
a  small  suburb  of  Vienna.  His  father,  Fran.T,  son  of  a  Mora\  ian 
peasant,  was  a  parish  schoolmaster;  his  mother,  Eniabcih  Fits, 
hid  before  her  marriage  been  cook  in  a  Viennese  (aimiy .  Of  their 
fourteen  children  nine  died  in  infancy;  the  otbets  were  Ignaz 
(b.  1784),  Ferdinand  (b.  1794),  Karl  (b.  iJpH,  Wnaz  and  a 
daughter  Ibtieaia  Q»,  1801).  Ibe  faUier,a  laaa  «f  woitb  and 
integrity,  powwied  aoma  Rpatatlon  aa  a  teacher^  and  bia 
Kbool,bi  tbe  Udhtenthal,  waa  wen  attended.  He  was  also  a  fair 
amateur  mustdan,  aad  transmitted  his  own  measure  of  skill 
to  hi-  !'.>  ()  ( Ider  sons,  ijinaz  and  Fcrdinarwl. 

At  the  it^e  of  five  Schubert  began  to  receive  re^btr  instruction 
from  his  father.  ,'\t  sis  he  entered  the  Lichtcnthal  school  w  here 
he  spent  some  of  the  happiest  years  of  bis  life.  Al>(>ut  the  s.irr.c 
time  his  musical  education  began.  His  father  tauRht  him  the 
rudiments  of  tbe  violin,  his  brother  Ignaz  the  rudiments  of  the 
pianoforte.  At  seven,  Itaving  outstripped  these  simple  teachers, 
he  waa  placed  under  tbe  ebufe  of  Mirharl  Hoiaer,  tbe  Kapell- 
meister of  Ae  licfatentbal  Cbmcb.  Hoticr'a  lei»na  acem  to 
have  consisted  mainly  in  expressions  of  admiration,  aad  tbe 
boy  gained  more  fitan  a  friendly  Joiner's  apprentice,  wbo  Used  to 
take  Kim  to  a  neighbouring  pianoforte  ware hou5<-  and  give  him  the 
op]>ortunity  of  practising  on  a  better  instrument  than  the  poor 
home  could  afford.  The  unsatisfactory  cfiaractir  of  his  early  train- 
inx  was  the  more  serious  as,  at  that  time,  a  comfx'scr  had  little 
chance  of  success  unless  he  Could  ap[)t:!l  to  the  [lulilic  as  a  ficr- 
former,  and  for  this  the  meagre  education  was  never  sufhcient. 

In  October  1S08  he  was  received  as  a  scholar  at  the  Convict, 
which,  under  Salieii'a  diicctioo,  bad  become  tbe  chief  muiic* 
school  of  Vknaa,  aad  wbidi  bad  tbe  apedal  olEce  of  tnlnbg  tbe 
choristers  for  tbe  Oaurt  Cbapd.  Ifere  be  ranafne^t  until  acar^ 
seventeen,  profiting  little  by  the  direct  initniction,  which  waa 
almost  as  careless  as  fh.^t  given  to  Haydn  at  St  Stephen's, 
but  much  by  the  praclices  of  the  school  orrlusira,  .^nd  by  associ- 
ation with  rongrnial  comrades.  Many  of  lie  niojt  devoted  friends 
of  his  after  life  were  among  his  schoulklloiv^:  Sp;iun  and  SladK  r 
and  Holiapfel,  and  a  score  of  others  who  helped  him  out  of  their 
slender  pocket-money,  bought  him  music-paper  which  he  could 
not  buy  for  himself,  and  gave  him  loyal  support  and  encourage- 
ment. It  waa  at  tbe  Convict,  too,  that  be  first  made  acquaintance 
with  tbe  oveitam  and  aymplionlea  of  Meaart—- there  is  aa  yet  no 
mention  of  Beethoven — and  between  them  and  lighter  pieces, 
and  occasional  visits  to  the  opera,  he  began  to  lay  for  himself 

some  found.TlIon  of  ml:^^(al  knowli-ijpp. 

Mt  anwhik  Itiigeniui  wiis  .-.Irc.idy  ^liowijig  itself  in  composition. 
A  [liatiofurte  fantasia,  thirty  two  (lo;c-wrii ten  p  i^  luud 
April  8-May  i,  1810:  then  ioiiowed,  in  iSit.il  ric  lorg  vo<al 
pieces  written  upon  a  plan  which  Zumstceg  ha  !  [k  ;  ilari/.ed. 
together  with  a  "  quintet -overture,"  a  siring  quartet,  a  second 
pianoforte  fantasia  and  a  number  of  songs.  His  essay  in 
chamber-music  is  noticeable,  aince  we  leani  that  at  tbe  time 
a  regular  quartet-party  wa*  fatablhbadat  bif  bOBC  **  ea  SuBdayt 
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and  lioUdiy*,*'  in'  which  his  two  brothers  played  the  violin,  his 
father  the  'cello  and  Franz  himself  the  viola.   It  was  the  Arst 

germ  <if  thjt  .ir".it(:'„r  liT.  liLs;  r.i  lur  V  li'rh,  in  l.iU-r  \  r.irs,  many  of 
bis  fi>rniKj--.itioni  v.cr«  wrilU'ii.  Duiing  the  rtniijtidef  oJ  bis 
Slay  .It  tlu-  C()n\  icl  he  wrote  a  good  deal  more  chamber-music, 
Bevftai  songs,  some  miscellaneous  pieces  for  the  pianoforte 
aod,  among  his  more  ambitious  cfTorts,  a  Kyrie  and  Sahe  Regina, 
anoctct  for  wind  instruments— said  tocommemoralc  the  death  of 
bis  mother,  which  took  place  in  i  H :  2 — a  cantata,  words  and  music, 
tot  hit  lather't  aanie-day  io  18  ij,  and  the  doung  work  ol  his 
Khoal-lif^  hb  iait  ^mphooy. 

At  the  end  ol  itij  he  left  the  Coavict,  end,  to  avoid  odBtaiy 
•ervfce,  entered  hfs  father's  school  as  teacher  of  the  lowest  class. 

Foroser  two  years  hcer;ilurO'l  the  drudgery  of  the  v.ork,  wliich, 
»€.:iri;  told,  he  performed  with  very  indiflcrcnt  success.  There 
were,  hc*cvtr,  otii.:r  iiuercsts  to  compensate.  He  toc>k.  priv.iic 
lessons  irom  Salitri,  who  autioyed  him  with  accusaiions  of 
plagiarism  fro;]i  Havdii  and  .Mozart,  but  who  did  more  for  his 
traiaing  than  any  of  his  other  icacht-rs;  he  formed  a  cIom: 
frtendsbip  with  a  family  named  Grob,  whwc  daughter  Therese 
Wt>  a  good  tinger  and  a  good  comrade;  he  occupied  every 
taomeat  «l  lettuce  with  rapid  and  voluminom  coaqMsitioD.  His 
liist  opetar-Ocf  Teu/tU  £Msitehhtt—md  fait  fint  Mats— in 
F  maior— were  both  written  fa  1 814,  and  to  the  same  year  belong 
three  string  quartets,  many  smaller  instrumcnf.-il  pieces,  the  first 
movement  of  the  symphony  in  B>  and  seventeen  song;,  whieh 
include  such  masterpieces  .is  Dcr  Tauchcr  and  Gn  ti  hcn  r.m  Spinn- 
fade.  But  even  this  activity  is  far  outpaced  by  lli.^t  of  the 
<in««i  mirahiUs  J815.  1.-;  tiiis  \e:ir,  despite  his  school  work,  hii 
lessons  with  Salieri  and  the  many  distractions  of  Viennese  life, 
be  produced  an  amount  of  music  the  record  of  which  is  almost 
ioacdibie.  The  symphony  in  Bb  was  finished,  and  a  third,  in 
D  najw*  added  toon  afterwards.  Of  chiuch  miiik  there 
appeand  two  hiaiae*.  in  C  and  6b,  the  fonner  mitlca  within 
■udayt,anewlViM  iwftufortheMaashi  P,  aShilialJftfirrand 
a  Salvt  Retina.  Opera  was  represented  by  no  less  than  five 
works,  of  which  three  were  completed — Der  Vicrjikrig*  Poslcn, 
FernnKdo  and  Clctidint  ton  I  .;7;fr<.'j',; — ami  two.  Adrc.il  and 
Dit  beiden  Frcunde  von  Salcm*iMa,  apjiarenily  left  unfmiihcd. 
Besides  these  the  list  includes  a  string  quartet  in  G  minor,  four 
sonatas  and  several  smaller  compositions  for  piano,  and,  by  way 
of  climax,  146  songs,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  length, 
and  of  which  eight  are  dated  Oct.  15,  and  seven  Oct.  19. 
*'  Here,"  we  may  say  with  Diyden,  "  is  God's  plenty."  Music 
has  alwaya  been  the  moat  geneRMia  of  the  artt,  hut  it  haa  never, 
before  or  ilace,  poured  out  its  tiwure  with  bo  htviih  a  hand. 

In  the  winter  of  1S14-1S15  Schubert  made  acquaintance  with 
the  poet  Mayrhofcr:  an  acquaintance  which,  according  to  his 
usual  habit,  soon  riper^  d  into  .1  v.arru  at-.J  Iriti[n:;t.e  irietidihlp. 
They  were  singularly  uiike  iii  icuiperan.ent :  Scliubcrt  frank, 
open  and  sunny,  with  brief  fits  of  dcprc-^si.in,  and  .<iudden  out- 
bursts of  boisterous  high  spirit's;  Mayrhofer  grim  and  saturnine, 
a  silent  man  who  regarded  life  <  liii  ily  as  .1  test  of  endurance;  but 
there  is  good  authority  for  holding  that  "  the  best  harmony  is  the 
resolution  of  discord,"  and  of  this  aphorism  the  ill-assorted  pair 
offer  an  illustration.  The  f liendthip,  as  will  be  aeen  later,  was 
of  service  to  Schubert  in  more  than  one  way. 

As  1815  was  the  most  prolific  period  of  Schubert's  b'fe,  so 
1816  saw  the  first  real  change  in  his  fortunes.  Somewhere  about 
the  turn  of  the  ;>',  .'.r  S];;i;j:i  jurpri  ed  him  in  the  comp.iji; ion  of 
Lrtkdntg — Gt>ct!»e's  poem  propptrd  among  a  btap  of  fxtnise- 
books,  and  the  boy  at  white-heat  of  inspiration  "  hurlitig  " 
the  notes  00  the  music-paper.  A  few  weeks  later  Von  Schober, 
a  hw-studcnt  of  good  family  and  some  DlCSnS,  who  had  heard 

loaie  of  Schubcrt't  songs  at  Spnun'a  houaa,  came  to  pay  a  visit  to 
tbeeonpotcrand  proposed  to  cany  Un  ofl  fraoi  ichool-life  and 
give  him  freedom  to  practiflB  ha  art  Id  pcafle.  The  pMpoaal  was 

particularly  opportune,  for  Schubert  had  jttst  made  an  un- 

SUr.  i--ful  .r>fih':  ..I  Hci  for  tin:  p-i-l  of  Kajielirt'.eisU-r  at  I^iib::ch, 
and  Wis  feLlmf!  c'lore  m  ".u<  'y  than  evi  r  l!ic  slavery  of  the  el.is^- 
room.  Hi^  f,i:her's  cor  ft  v.i-  reiddy  pven.and  before  the 
end  of  the  spring  be  was  ioslallcd  as  a  guesl  in  Von  Schober 's 


lodgings.  For  a  time  he  attanpled  to  Increase  the  household 
resources  by  gixnng  music  lesions,  but  they  were  soon  abandoned, 

.ini!  he  devoted  himself  to  comijosition.  "  I  wiitc  all  day."  be 
said  ialcr  lo  an  inquiring  visitor,  "  .^r.d  when  I  have  t'liinhcdl 
one  piece  I  begin  anoilu  r.  " 

The  works  of  i&ib  include  three  ceremonial  cantatas,  one 
writ  tea  for  Salicri's  Jubilee  on  June  16;  one,  eight  days  later, 
for  a  certain  Hcrr  Watteroth  who  paid  the  composer  an 
honwariumof  £4  ("  the  first  time,"  said  the  journal,  "that  I  have 
compoaed  for  •monqr "),  and  one,  on  a  foolish  phtlantbropic 
libretto,  tar  Hetr  Joseph  Speodoii"  Pomider  and  Priadpal  of  iho 
Schoolmasters'  Widows'  Fund."  Of  more  ^"r*^^"^'^  ^ 
new  symphonies,  Na  4  in  C  minor,  called  the  Tngk,  with  a 
striking  andante,  .\o.  5  in  B.i,  as  bright  and  fresh  as  a  sy  rnjihony 
of  Mozart:  some  iiuinbers  of  church  music,  fuller  .uid  more 
mature  than  any  of  their  predecessors,  and  over  a  hundred  s<.iiis?. 
ainon;;  w  liich  are  cot^ipriscd  some  of  hii  finest  setting*  of  CiC<elbe 
and  Seluller.  There  i*  alio  an  opera,  Die  Bur^sih;:!!,  srMjiUd  by 
an  iiitterate  book,  but  of  interest  as  showing  how  continually  bis 
mind  was  turned  towards  the  theatre. 

Ail  this  lime  Us  circle  of  friends  was  steadily  widening, 
hfayrhofer  Intfodwced  him  to  Vo|^  the  famotis  baritone,  who 
did  him  good  aento  fay  pcifoffmiiRg  hia  aongs  in  the  sakms  of 
Vienna;  Ansebn  Httttenbrenner  and  his  brother  Joseph  ranged 

themselves  among  his  most  de\'otcd  admirers;  G.ihy.  an  ex- 
cellent pianist,  played  his  sonatas  and  fvintaiias,  the  Sonn- 
leithners,  a  rich  burgher  family  whose  eldest  son  had  been  at  the 
Convict ,  gave  him  free  access  to  their  home,  and  organized  in  bis 
honour  musical  parties  whicli  soon  aasunud  tlie  name  of  Sch'jber- 
linden.  The  material  needs  of  iiie  were  supplied  without  much 
difficulty.  No  doubt  Schubert  was  entirely  penniless,  for  he 
had  given  up  teadungt  he  could  earn  notlUng  by  public  per- 
formance, and,  aa  ytt,  do  puUtsher  would  tate  Us  music  at  a 
gift;  but  hIa  friends  came  to  his  aid  «hh  tcoe  Bohemian 
generaslty^-one  found  him  lodging,  another  found  him  appli- 
ances, they  look  their  meals  together  and  the  man  who  had  any 
money  paid  the  score.  Schubert  was  always  the  leader  of  the 
party,  and  was  known  l>y  h.klf-a-do.Tcn  atTcttionatc  ni(kr.,im_s, 
of  vvhiwh  the  most  rliaraeterislic  i.s  "  kann  cr  'was?  "  hi-i  usual 
question  when  a  new  acquaint. -.ncc  "US  propr^scd. 

1818,  though,  tike  Us  predecessor,  comparatively  unfertile 
in  composition,  was  in  two  respects  a  memorable  year.  It  saw  the 
first  public  performance  of  uty  work  of  Schubert's— an  overture 
in  the  Italian  style  writtCB  aa  an  avowed  burlesque  of  Rossini, 
aod  played  in  all  seriousness  at  a  Jill  cortcert  on  Hatch  t.  It  also 
saw  the  beginning  of  his  only  official  appointment,  the  post  of 
music-raaster  to  the  family  of  Count  Johann  Estethiuy  at 
Zelcsz,  where  he  spent  the  summer  amid  pleasant  and  congenial 
surroufjdinf^s.  The  compositions  of  the  year  include  a  .Ma?-sand 
a  symphony,  both  in  C  niajor,  a  certain  amount  of  four  barjd 
pianoforte  itiumc  for  liis  pupils  at  Zelcsz  and  a  few  sor.ps, 
among  which  arc  Einsamkcit,  Marienlnid  and  the  Lttonty. 
On  his  return  to  Vienna  in  the  autunm  be  found  that  Von 
Schober  bad  no  room  for  him,  and  took  up  his  residence  with 
Mayrhofer.  There  his  file  eoalinued  00  ika  acoMtomed  lines, 
jgvay  naoming  he  began  conpodog  u  aoon  aa  ha  was  out  of  bed, 
wrote  tin  two  o'dock,  then  dined  and  took  a  country  walk, 
then  returned  to  corr.po&ition  or,  if  the  mood  forsook  him,  to 
visits  among  his  friends.  He  made  his  first  public  appearance 
as  .1  sons  w  rittr  o"  February  ;8,  1819,  when  the  5i  '.-u/tri  A.'.'jcf- 
ited  was  sunR  by  Ja>;cT  at  a  Jail  concert.  In  tbcsuu-.rr.er  of  the 
same  year  he  took  a  holiday  and  travelled  with  N  ogl  throuzh 
Upper  Austria.  At  Steyr  be  wrote  his  brilliant  piano  quinui  la 
A,  and  astonished  his  friends  by  tranKribing  the  parts  without  a 
score.  In  the  antumn  he  sent  three  of  his  songs  to  Goethe,  but. 
so  far  aa  we  know,  received  no  acknowledgment. 

The  oaoipaBitiaiia  of  iSso  at*  lemarkable,  and  show  «  marked 
advan^ in  development  and  maturity  of  style.  The  unfinished 
oratorio  La:-irui  was  begun  In  FebriKir>',  Liter  followed,  amid  a 
number  of  «rii:>ller  workL.,  the  :  jrd  I'^alnri.  the  (7<-j.i>if  der  Ceiiltt, 
the  ( lii  irt el  •  1  Ll  /  in  ("  minor  and  the  prcat  pi-.nofortf  fantasia 
on  Dcr  Wanderer.  But  of  almost  more  biographical  interest  is 
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the  fact  that  in  this  year  two  ot  Schubert's  operas  appeared  at 
the  Kirnlbncrthor  the&trc.  Die  ZwiUintsbrudrr  on  June  14,  and 
Die  Zduberharjt  on  August  19.  Hiihrrto  hts  litrRcr  compositions 
(apart  from  Masses)  had  been  rcstricud  to  the  an^atcur  orchestra 
«l  the  Gundclhof, > society  which  grew  out  o(  the  quartet  pnnirs 
•thwiMMae.  Nmrliebe^uitoassumcaBioiieprainincnt  p(jMiion 
and  addnM  m  wider  public  Still,  however,  publishers  held 
obttinMoty  aloof,  and  H  was  not  until  his  fiieod  Vogi  had  sung 
£rMlM'f  at  a  concert  in  the  Kimtbiiertlwr(Feb.8»  tSas}tfaat 
DiabelH  beiitatinj^ly  agreed  to  print  MNne  of  Ms  ««flts  «n  com- 
ml^,vion.  The  first  seven  opus-numbers  (all  songs)  appoarci 
on  thfio  itrms;  then  the  commission  ceased,  ami  he  li<-gan  to 
receive  the  meagre  pittances  whith  «ere  ail  that  the  great  {juljlish- 
iog  houses  ever  acconicd  to  him.  Minh  has  (x  en  written  about 
the  negl'-Lt  from  which  he  suffered  dunng  his  hietime.  It  was 
not  the  fault  of  his  frientis,  it  was  only  inilirectiy  the  fault  of  the 
Viennese  public;  the  persons  most  to  blame  were  the  cautious 
iatcnaediafica  who  stinted  and  hindered  him  from  publication. 

The  pfodnction  of  his  two  dramatic  pieces  turned  Schubert's 
afttcntiM  mn  fimly  than  ever  ia  the  fliMctioa  of  the  itagei 
and  tcrwudt  the  end  of  iSii  In  aet  hinudf  on  a'ooaiie  vhieh 
for  nearly  three  years  brought  him  continuous  mortification  and 
di>ap[x}intment.  Aljotuo  und  EtlrtUa  was  refused,  so  was 
Ft<'rra!--rcr;  Die  Vcrschuorcncii  waS  prohibited  by  the  censor 
(.•Ypparenlh' or.  the  Rruund  cf  its  tiile);  Rosamundc  was  s^itlidrawn 
after  two  niKhi'.  owing  to  the  badness  of  its  libretto.  Of  tl.eio 
works  the  two  former  are  written  on  a  scale  which  would 
make  thnr  performances  cmeedidgly  difficult  (Pitnabras,  for 
iikstance,  contains  over  1000  pages  of  manuscript  score),  but  Die 
Verichwrenen  is  a  bright  attractive  comedy,  and  Rotamundt 
contains  some  of  the  moat  charming  musk  that  Schubert  ever  com- 
pooed.  In  it»  lie  made  the  ao(|«ttintattce  both  of  Weber  aad  of 
Beethoven,  but  little  came  of  It  hi  either  case,  though  Beethoven 
cordially  acknowledged  his  genius.  Von  Schober  was  away  from 
Vienna;  new  friends  appeared  of  a  less  desirable  character;  an 
the  whole  these  were  the  darkest  years  of  his  life. 

In  the  spring  of  18^4  he  wrote  the  magnilkcnt  octet,  "A 
Sketch  for  a  Grand  Symphony  and  in  the  summer  went  back 
to  Zelcsz,  when  he  became  attracted  by  Hungarian  idiom,  and 
wrote  the  DivtrliisemetU  i  fHongroite  and  the  string  quartet  in 
A  minor.  Most  of  his  biographers  insert  here  a  story  of  his 
hftprim  panioa  for  hit  pofiil  Counlca  Caroline  EMcrh^;  but 
whatever  may  bo  raid  a»  t»  the  leaend  iikdIhaQd  of  the  rnnance, 
the  details  which  it  i»  illustrated  art  nooyphal,  and  the 
Bong  rAddio,  placed  at  its  dimaz,  is  undoubtedly  spurious. 
A  more  d<.f)atable  problem  is  raised  by  the  grnnd  duo  in  C  maj'ir 
(f<p.  140)  which  is  duted  from  Zekit  in  the  samn.i  r  cf  tlib  year. 
It  bears  no  relation  to  the  style  of  Schubert's  pianoforte  nuisic, 
it  IS  wholly  orchestra!  in  character,  and  it  tn.xy  s'.».U  be  :i  trartiscdpl 
or  sketch  of  the  "  grand  symphony  "  for  which  the  octet  was 
a  preparation.  If  so.  it  scilies  the  question,  raised  by  Sir  George 
Grove,  of  a  '  Sy:uphony  in  C  nafof"  wldchtsnottebafoiind 
smanf  Schubert's  ortbcslrai  acores. 

Deapitc  hia  praoccoiwlion  with  the  itagie  and  later  irith  his 
official  dutiea  ba  foand  time  dinbig  thmycaia  for  a  good  deal 
of  misceHaneoitt  compodtion.  The  Mas  In  AV  was  oooipletcd 

am!  t?ii  eiquiiitc  "  Unfinisltcd  Sn  nijihony  "  bcpu:!  in  tSlJ.  The 
MidUilifdcr,  and  several  other  of  his  best  song's  were  written  in 
i8jS;  lo  18:4.  bosifle  the  works  n,entirined  abo-.e,  Ix-IonK  the 
variations  on  TrMkne  Bi.imin  and  the  two  sUing  qu.Trtets  in 
E  and  K;;.  There  is  also  a  s^Miala  for  piano  and  "  .-Vriveggione," 
an  interesting  attempt  to  cncourafc  a  cumbersome  and  now 
obsolete  instrument. 

The  niriiapa  of  the  laoeat  yaan  wen  compensated  by  the 
fwapertty  aad  happtneee  ot  18^5,  PabUcatlco  had  been  moving 
PMia  c^liiBjr;  the  ItMt  of  wmtf  vis  for  a  time  lightened; 
fai  the  oommer  there  was  a  pleannt  htdiday  in  Upper  Austria, 
where  Schubert  w.ts  welcomed  with  enthusiasm.  It  was  during 
this  toLr  that  he  produced  bi^  "  Songs  from  Sir  Walter  Scott," 
and  hi^  pijino  sonata  in  A  minor  (op.  4?).  the  former  of  whlth 
be  sold  to  Artaria  for  £20,  llie  hugcst  sum  which  he  had  yet 
mtvadferaayooBvodlioB.  SbGcMirGfevc^flatbeaiithofity 


of  Randhartinger,  attributes  to  this  summer  a  lost  "  Gastein  " 
symphony  which  is  p<}ssibly  tlv  same  work  as  thil  Ollcady 
nien?inne<l  under  the  Pccord  ol  the  preceding  year. 

From  iS;6  to  1828  Schubert  resided  continuously  in  Vienna, 
except  for  a  hricf  visit  to  Craa  in  1817.  The  history  of  his 
life  during  the»e  three  yean  ia  little  more  than  a  record  of  his 
compositions.  The  only  eventa  worth  notice  aie  that  in  tSj6 
bededkatedatymphoDy  tatheGeidlicbaftdcr  UMikfraiade, 
which  voted  him  in  vetum  an  hoaorarium  of  £to,  that  in  the 
same  year  be  applied  for  a  conductorahip  at  the  opera,  and  lost 
It  by  refusing  to  alter  one  of  Ins  songs  at  rehearsal,  and  that  in 
the  spring  of  iM.<S  ho  gave,  for  the  lii>i  and  only  time  in  his 
career,  a  public  concert  of  his  own  works.  But  the  composit  ions 
themselves  are  a  suflicurnt  biography.  The  string  quartet  in  D 
minor,  w  ith  the  \  ari.^tions  on  "  Death  and  the  Maiden,"  was 
wiitlen  during  the  winter  of  1835-1826,  and  first  played  on 
Jan.  25.  I^ter  in  the  year  came  the  string  quartet  in  G  major, 
the  "  Rondeau  briiUanti"  for  piatu)  and  violin,  and  the  fine 
sonata  in  G  which,  by  lome  pedantry  of  the  pabfahor'a,  ii 
printed  without  iu  ptoper  title.  To  theae  ihouU  he  added  the 
three  Shakcapearfan  ton^,  of  whkb  "  HairkI  Haihf  the  Larit " 
and  "  Who  is  Sylvia?  "  w<rc  written  on  the  same  day.  tl  u  forn ur 
at  a  tavern  where  he  broke  his  afternoon's  walk,  the  latter  on 
h:4  return  to  his  lodging  in  the  evening.  In  iSj;  he  wrote  the 
II  i«/erf cij?,  the  fantasia  for  piano  and  violin,  and  the  two 
piano  trios:  in  iS.>8  the  Ser.f,  of  Min  ;m,  the  C  major  synifihuMV, 
the  Mass  in  E^,  and  the  exceedingly  beautiful  Ionium  Ergo  in 
the  same  key,  the  string  quintet,  the  second  Bcnedictus  to  the 
Mass  in  C,  the  la.st  three  piano  sonatas,  and  the  collection  of 
songs  known  as  Scltwanrnf^csang.  Six  of  these  art  to  wiwda  by 
Heine,  wboie  Bitck  d<r  Licder  appealed  in  the  amtunn.  Every- 
thing pointed  to  the  renewal  of  an  activity  which  ahoold  equal 
that  of  his  greatest  abundance,  when  he  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  typhus  fever,  and  after  a  fortnight's  illness  died  on  Nov.  19 
at  the  hoi.i  -.e  of  hi^  iirothcf  PetdiBaiML  He  had  not  ^ir^pHtil 
his  thirty-second  year. 

Some  of  his  smaller  pieces  were  printed  shortly  after  his 
death,  but  the  more  valuable  seem  to  have  been  regarded  by  the 
publishers  as  waste  paper.  In  1S38  Schumann,  on  a  visit  to 
Vienna,  found  the  dusty  manuscript  of  the  C  major  symphony 
and  took  it  back  to  Leipzig,  wh>  re  it  wxi  |>c:formed  by  Mendela- 
sohn  and  cclebratedin  the  ArsK  ZeUschriJl.  The  nwwt  important 
step  towards  the  leeoveiy  of  the  neglected  worha  was  the  Journey 
to  Vienna  wUchSir  Geoive  Gnveaad  Shr  Arthur  SuUivaa  made 
in  the  autumn  of  j96rf.  The  account  of  it  is  given  in  Grovets 
appendix  to  (he  Engtisli  translation  of  Kreissle  von  Hellburn; 
the  tr,^vtlkTS  re:Vi_un-l  frulli  obli\iijn  seven  symjihoiiies.  the 
Rosamunde  tnu.^ic,  &i->mc  of  the  .M.isscs  anrl  uper.is,  s<nre  of 
the  chamber  wurks.  ;vnd  a  vast  ciuantily  oi  mis<  ell.uicuus  pictcs 
and  songs.  Thcit  success  gave  impetus  to  a  widespread  public 
interest  and  finally  resulted  in  the  dclinitive  edition  of  Brcil- 
kopf  and  Hat  tel. 

Schubert  is  best  summed  up  in  the  well-known  phrase  of 
Listt,  that  he  was  "  le  muaidcn  le  plus  poite  qui  fut  jamais." 
In  darity  of  a^  he  was  iofnior  to  Mesait,  la  power  of  anuical 
coMtruetion  w  was  far  inferior  to  Beethoven,  hot  (a  poetic 

inij)ul--r  anHI  suggestion  he  is  unsurpas.ed.  He  wrote  always 
at  he.uilong  speed,  he  seldom  blotted  a  line,  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  work  bears,  in  consequence,  the  essentia!  mark  of 
in.  pro  visa!  ion:  it  is  fresh,  vi\-id,  spontancotis,  imiaticnt  of 
restraint,  full  o!  rich  colour  and  of  warm  imaginative  feeling. 
He  was  the  greatest  songwriter  who  ever  lived,  and  almost 
everything  in  his  hand  turned  to  song.  In  his  Masses,  for 
instance,  he  senr.s  to  chafe  at  the  contrapuntal  numbers  and 
pours  out  his  whole  soul  on  those  which  he  found  suitable  for 
lyrical  tnatBMat.  Ib  Us  sympbonics  the  lyric  and  elegiac 
passages  are  utnalfy  the  beit,  and  the  most  beautifid  of  them 
all  is,  throughout  its  two  movements,  lyric  in  character.  The 
standpoint  from  which  to  judge  him  is  that  of  a  singer  who 
r:irijj.-(l  over  the  whole  field  of  iTUisic.d  eoni[»sition  and 
everywhere  carried  with  him  the  artistic  form  which  be  loved 
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Like  Morart,  whose  inilucncr-  ovrr  him  was  always  eoiiMderablr, 
he  wrote  Mvly  all  ihc  Anett  o(  his  compa«tioiM  im  tge  laat  IM  years 
of  his  life.  Htt  early  tytnphon)«*,  bis  early  quartets,  eve*  Ml  early 

maun,  are  too  much  afTrctrrI  hv  a  trarliiional  *tyte  to  fatlMilll  an 
enduring  reputa(ion.  h  it  imfn'r  to  oill  ihrm  imitative,  favt  at  the 
lime  when  he  wrote  them  he  w.is  uturated  with  Mozart,  and  early 
Btt'thuven,  ami  lie  »ixjl(e  what  w.x*  in  hi>  mind  with  a  buy's  t^anlc- 
ncu.  The  Andante  o(  the  Trafpc  Symphon^r  (No.  4)  Mrikc*  a  more 
distinctive  note,  but  tiw  fif tk  it  but  •  diamuic  adaputioo  of  a  past 
idiom,  and  the  sixth,  on  which  Schubert  hbnself  placed  little  value, 
shows  hardly  any  appreciable  advmnee.  It  is  a  very  <U8creflt 
matter  when  we  come  to  the  later  worfta.  The  piano  auintet  in 
A  major  ^1819)  may  here  be  taken  as  the  turning-point ;  thrn  come 
the  l/nAnishcd  Symphony,  which  15  pure  SthulK-ri  in  e\  rry  |.jr;  the 
three  quartet*  in  A  minor.  D  minor,  and  G  major,  (ull  of  rumaniic 
colour;  the  delightful  piano  trio*;  the  great  string  quintet;  and  the 
C  major  tymphony  wiiich,  though  dinuK.  contains  many  pauaDes 
of  surprising  beauty.  Bvenr  one  of  then  i>  a  masteipMCe,  and  a 
tnastcrpiccc  such  as  SclnlMft  alone  «HiM  havc  written.  The  days 
of  brillumt  promis<«  were  over  and  were  succeeded  by  the  days  of 
full  and  mature  .uhievcment. 

His  larger  operas  arc  marred  both  by  their  inordiaatc  length  and 
by  their  want  of  dram-olic  jxiwor.  The  •'ligliter  eomeiJie*  are  pretty 
and  tuneful,  but,  except  as  curiosities,  arc  not  likely  to  be  rcviveJ. 
We  aay,  however,  dcplote  the  fate  which  has  deprived  the  stafe 
of  the  Roaamunde  muiic.  It  is  in  Schubert's  best  vdn;  the  cn- 
tractes,  the  Romance^  and  the  ballett  are  alike  eneOent,  and  it  b 
much  to  be  hoped  that  a  poet  will  wme  day  arise  and  fit  the  awrie 

to  a  new  play. 

01  liin  pi.uii>fnrte  fompi>  .hinns,  the  4.inafa<i,  as  might  be  expected, 
are  the  least  enduring,  though  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  docs 
not  cantata  eanie  int^te  work.  Oa  Ike  other  kaad  bis  smaller 
pieces,  in  whkn  the  lyric  chatacter  Is  mere  appeient,  are  throughout 
interesting  to  play  and  cxtrrmely  pleasant  to  hear.  He  developed 
a  special  pianMorte  technique  ol  own— not  always  "  orthodox," 
but  always  characteristic.  A  ».(Kxial  word  should  be  added  on  his 
fiindnvis  for  piano  ducts,  a  form  which  iKdire  hi<  time  had  been 
rarelv  attempted.  Of  these  he  wrote  a  great  many— fantasias, 
marcnes.  polonaise^  variations — all  bright  and  meiodiew  vkh 
aauml  texture  and  a  remarkable  command  of  rhythm. 

His  concerted  pieces  for  the  voice  are  often  extremely  dificult, 
but  Ihry  are  of  a  rare  beauty  which  would  well  repay  thetabourof 
rrhearvd.  The  Ijrd  psalm  (for  female  voices)  is  exquisite;  so  arc 
the  (,1  t  dcr  Geiiter,  the  SackthcHt,  the  Naihlnfumi;  im  H\ihlf 
(fur  male  vuiccsand  horns),  and  that  "  dewdrop  of  cclestbl  melixly  " 
which  Novello  has  published  with  English  words  under  the  title  of 
"  Where  Thou  Rcignest."  Among  all  Schubert's  mature  works 
dwre  are  none  more  unoescrv-cdly  neglected  than  these. 

Of  the  iwnes  it  is  impossible,  within  the  present  liBlli,  to  ^vc 
even  a  skctcn.  They  number  over  600.  rxeluding  sceruis  and 
operatic  pieces,  and  ihcy  contain  masterpiei  1  •^  (tu:n  the  beginning 
01  his  career  to  the  end.  CreUkfn  am  Spinnradf  was  written  when 
he  was  seventeen,  Erlkonig  when  he  was  eighteen;  then  there 
follows  a  continuous  stream  which  never  checks  or  runs  dry,  and 
which  broadens  as  it  flows  to  the  JIfdUcriMiP.  the  Scott  songs,  the 
Shakesperian  songs,  the  Wnltmiut  nod  the  Sckwantnttiant.  He 
b  said  to  have  been  undi«criminatin(  in  his  chcnce  of  words.  Schu- 
mann d<.-eUrcd  that  "  he  could  set  a  handbill  to  music,"  and  there 
is  no  dnubt  that  he  was  inspired  by  any  lyric  which  contained, 
though  (Mn  in  im[xrleet  expression,  the  germ  of  a  poetic  idea. 
But  his  hncKt  songs  are  almost  all  to  fme  poems.  He  wt  over  70 
of  Goethe's,  over  60  of  Schiller's:  among  the  others  arc  the  names 
of  Shakespeare  and  Scott,  of  Schlegel  and  RCIckert,  of  No\-alis  and 
Wilhclm  Mmier-e  list  ■pore  than  suflicicnt  to  compensate  for  the 
triviality  of  occasional  pieces  or  the  inferior  workmanship  of  (lersonal 
friends.  It  was  a  tragexly  that  he  nnly  lived  for  a  few  weeks  after 
the  appearante  ot  the  Buth  der  Ludfr.  \\i  m.iy  ccinjeeture  what 
the  world  would  havc  gained  if  he  had  found  ihc  lull  complement  uf 
his  art  in  Heine. 

In  his  earlier  songs  he  is  more  affected  by  the  external  and  pictorial 
■apect  of  the  poem;  in  the  later  ones  he  penetrates  to  the  centre 
and  eeiaes  the  poetic  conception  /rom  wtthfn.  But  in  both  alike  be 
shows  a  gift  of  absolute  melody  which,  evrn  apart  from  its  meaning, 
would  be  inestimable.  Neither  Han<lel  nor  .Nlorart — his  two  great 
prerlecessors  in  lyric  time—have  surpas-tcd  or  even  approaeheiihim 
in  lerlility  and  varii  ty  <A  re'~<iune.  1  hi'  ■.onK^  in  ^Itii  are  wonderful ; 
so  are  those  in  ZaubtrfioU.  but  they  arc  not  so  wonderful  as  LUanty, 
»bA  **  Who  it  Syivtar'  and  tbe  SUndcktn.  To  Schubert  we  owe 
the  intraduetioa  into  music  of  a  pertiailar  quality  of  romance,  a 
particular  "addMoo  of  ■tiaaccneM  to  heauty":  and  so  long  .is 
the  art  remidna  hi* (dMeamooc  it*  wpfeme  masters  is  undoubtedly 
MHind.   (W.  H.  Ha.) 

•CHlNnUMQ,  LBVni  (1814-1883).  Ctrman  novelist,  was  born 
cothewmeoiKlceieimeietUi,  near  Meppen.  in  Westphalia,  on 
the  6tb  of  September  t8t4.  After  tttidsriikg  law  at  Munich, 
Heidelberg  and  GSttingen.  be  wished  to  enter  the  government 
Judidd  eervicc,  but,  confronted  by  ■criout  difiicultict.  abandoned 
thrl«8alcueer.aBdiettlinicat  MOnatcria  1847,  devoted  UmaeU 


to  literary  work.  In  1841  he  removed  to  Sdiloii  Ifeersburg 
on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  joined  in  1843  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  AUgemekH  Zeilmm$  in  Augsburg,  and  in  1845  that  o(  the 
Kolniukt  ZfftMm  !■  Cnltgitc.  In  iS  j  j  he  retired  to  his  ettalC^ 
S.-isseiibcis  MflBatm't  and  died  at  Pynmnt  oa  the  jiat 
of  Aitguat  i88j.  Anmog  U»  mmuraui  iwnanoct,  wUeh  are 
distiociifahed  by  good  taateaad  patriiNk  Mtag,  Urgely  reflect- 
ing ifie  MWnd,  sturdy  dtaraaer  of  the  Westphalians,  must 
be  especially  rhcntioncd:  Eiit  Schloss  am  Mecr  (1843);  Fin 
Sohn  des  Volkes  (1840);  Ein  Uttialsgciu^mnis  {1854);  Vcr- 
srhJungene  Wege  (1S6;);  Die  Htrbtrne  der  GerexhtigkeU  (187Q). 
SchUckinx  wrote  n  number  of  short  storie-s:  Aus  den  Tagrn  der 
gres^Dt  K,i:\irii:  (185.S)  and  .Xiuc  .V.tf/.Vt)  (1S77).  In  Annftte 
von-Drosle-IiulslioJ  iq.v.)  (i86>)  he  gives  a  sketch  of  this  poet 
and  ackiwwledgcs  his  indebtedness  to  her  beneficial  influence 
upon  his  mind.  There  appeared  posthumously,  Lthttutrim^ 
nerunten  (1886)  and  BrU/e  von  AnHOUt^ii  DruU-HtdskttJf  umi 
Lnim  Sekitekuig  (i8«3).  Hia  wife^  LuIk  (i8is-i8ss)i  daii«^iter 
of  the  Gceeial  Fleiheir  vea  Gall,  in  the  Hcariaa  acndce, 
published  loaie  novda  and  nmaaeea  of  eoaaidenble  merit. 
Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  Gtgm  den  Strom  (i8$t) 
and  Drr  nruf  Krcuzril'.cr  (I'^f  O- 

Schucking's  Ceiammdle  Erzakluntrn  und  Sofdlen  appeared  ia 
6  vols.  (i«$9-ia66);  AusgrwaklU  JtaMM  (la  vola^  1864;  and 
s>;ries,  also  12  vols.,  1874-1876). 

SCHULTENS,  the  name  of  three  Dutch  Orientalists.  The 
first  and  most  important,  Albert  Sciiultfns  (j6H6-i;5o). 
was  bom  at  Groningen.  He  studied  for  the  church  at  Groningcn 
and  Leiden,  applying  himself  specially  to  Hebrew  and  the 
cognate  tongues.  His  dissertation  on  The  Use  of  Arabic  in  (he 
Interpretation  of  Scripture  appeared  in  1706.  After  a  visit  Uk 
Rcland  in  Utrecht  he  returned  to  Groningea  (1708);  tlMa, 
having  lakea  hk  degree  in  theolosy  (1709),  Im  agyBiveatw 
Leiden,  and  dented  hiBHdf  to  the  study  of  the  MS.  coOeetiane 
there  till  la  1711  he  became  pastor  at  Wasacnaer.  Disliking 
parochi.tl  work,  In  1713  he  took  the  Hebrew  chair  at  Franeker, 
which  he  held  (ill  ijjp.  wlicn  lie  wa^  traiibfernHl  to  Ix-iden  as 
rector  of  the  collrgium  thi-oUrfi,  um,  or  seniinary  for  [xxir  students. 
From  I7J3  till  his  lir.iMi  1  i\  I.ciilen  on  the  .•6th  of  January  1750) 
he  was  professor  of  Oriental  langua(;es  at  Leiden.  Schultens 
was  the  chief  Arabic  teacher  of  his  time,  and  in  some  sense  a 
restorer  of  Arabic  studies,  but  he  dtflercd  from  J.  J  Rri.>,kc  an.! 
.'\.  I.  Do  Sacy  in  mainly  regarding  Arabic  as  a  haiulmaid  to 
Hebrew.  He  vindicated  the  value  of  oom|in(Mtvc  study  of  the 
Semitie  tonguee  apbiat  those  who,  Ike  Cswurtt  ngNtled 
Hebrew  as  a  eMnd  tongue  with  wUeh  compamtivc  mIeleBr 
has  nothing  to  do.  His  principal  woika  WW Ortguut  Hdraeae 
(1  vols.,  1734,  I7j8),  a  second  editioa  Of  which,  with  the  De 
defedibus  linguae  Hcbracae  (1731),  appealed  in  1761;  Job 
(1737);  PriwrAj  (174S);  Vttui  ft  regia  via  Arireiwaif  (l7J>); 
Moiiumcnlii  '.fluitiora  Ariihtim  (1740),  &c. 

His  son.  Juits  J  amks  Scih  i  tens  (i  716-1 778),  became  professor 
at  Hcrborn  in  1747,  and  afterwards  succeeded  to  his  father's 
chair.  He  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  his  son,  HxmiY  AlBECT 
Sr  iiuiTEN-s  (1749-1793)1  who,  howevcT,  left  coBipantivdy 
liale  bcliind  him,  having  succumbed  to  eioea^w  wwlt  while 
preparing  an  editiui  of  Meidani,  of  which  on^  a  part  appMrad 
posthumously  (179$)* 

SCHULTZ.  HBRHAMII  (x83<-  ),  German  Protestant 
theologian,  was  bom  at  LOdiow  \a  Hanover  on  t'le  30th  of 
December  1836.  He  studied  at  Goilinficn  and  Krlangtn, 
became  professor  at  Basel  in  1864,  and  cve!iiu:dly  (iS;6) 
profesior  ordlnariits  at  GiittiriKcn.  Here  he  has  i\s(>  held  the 
.nppointments  of  chief  university  preacher,  councillor  to  the 
consistory  (from  1881)  and  abbo(  of  Bursfeldc  (iSgo).  Professor 
Schultz's  theological  stand(K>int  was  that  of  a  moderate  liberal. 
"  It  is  thought  by  many  that  he  has  succeeded  in  discover> 
ing  the  tie  M<dia  between  the  posiUooe  of  Biblical  •choUia 
like  Oditaidi  oa  the  one  hand  aad  Stade  oa  the  othnr"  (PmC 
J.  A.  Patenon).  He  is  well  known  to  British  and  AmciicaB 
students  as  tbe  author  of  an  excellent  work  on  Old  TetHmtmi 
TMogjf  (t  vols.*  i96tt  5th  ed.,  1896;  Eag.  tiaoi..  3Bd«d.«  iCgs). 
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In  his  work  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Clirist  CDi>  Lfkre 
tie«  drr  Golthril  Chriili,  1.S81)  he  (olluws  the  intthoij  of  KitMrhl, 
uwl  contends  that  the  deity  of  Lhtm  ought  to  be  understood 
as  the  cipreasion  of  the  esiH.Tier.ce  of  the  Christian  community. 
In  Ut«ra  pawp  and  work  Cbn&i  icptacnu  to  ibe  oommuaily 
&  iwnoud  mdalioD  «l  God.  Faith  in  the  dMnity  cf  Chilit 
doct  aai  MM  ivoB  a  alRKla  in  attHNb  A  adnc^ 

the  moral  worid. 

Sdnilt<'t  other  works  include:  Dm  SuUuHg  dcj  chruit.  CtaubfHs 
car  heiliteH  Sckrifl  (1876:  and  cd.,  1877),  Lfkre  vam  hrUitrn 
AhtndmM  (iRV.};  CrunJrtsi  fftr  evang.  DvimtA  and  cd.. 

l  S<j>).  C'undriit  tier  n-<int.  iuhtk  (}nd  td.,  Myi),  aMttTWldrtod^ 

SCHULTZE,  MAX  JOHAKN  SIGISMUNO  (18J5-1S74), 
Genman  microscopic  anatomist,  was  born  at  l-reiburic  in  iireiagau 
(Baden)  on  the  2Sth  of  March  182$.  He  studied  medicine  at 
CrctfswaM  and  Berlin,  and  wa«  appoinUed  eauaordisary  prof caaor 
at  Halle  in  1854  and  five yean  lateroidinaiyprefciiorof  anatomy 
and  Mnuliagsf  and  dinclar  «l  the  Anatomical  Institute  at  Bonn. 
He  Sti  at  Boas  on  the  t6(h  of  January  1874.  He  founded, 

in  l86s>  a"'^  edited  ihc  imftortant  Anlnv  fur  mikroshopiuke 
j4»K»/#m*«,to  whirh  liccontributcd  many  pajKTs,  and  he  aiU  ancetl 
the  subject  gcncr.iliy.  I)y  refining  on  its  leehnic.il  meih()<ls. 
woriu  included  Iktlra^f  zur  Sclurf^.-sdiukti-  dcr  TurliU,}riin 
(1851),  Oher  lien  Orgr.itiimiis  dir  P<il\:k<ilimifn  (i>S54),  IUtl''i>^c 
ttir  Kennlnis  dtr  Lamipiaiuiritn  (1857),  Zwr  Keniiluis  d<r  dek- 
tritcktn  Organe  dtr  Fisehe  C>8s8)  and  Zur  Analomit  und  f'hysio- 
hfjk  dtr  fyUm  (1866).  Uia  ttamc  is  especially  known  for  his 
work  OB  tlw  ccU  theoiy.  UnitinR  F.  Dujardin's  conception  of 
ai^bnal  mcode  ndth  H.  von  Mohl'a  of  vegetable  pfoioplaama, 
he  pointed  out  their  identity,  and  iodomd  tliem  under  the 
common  name  of  protoplasm,  defining  the  cell  as  "  a  nucleated 
mass  of  protoplasm  with  or  without  a  cell-wall "  {Das  ProtO' 
pi.-.',mii  d,r  Rinzcpoden  umi  dtT  ^fbmtmtlmf  «fa  Btttnt  mr 

SCHULZE>DELITZSCH.  FRANZ  HERMANN  (i8o&-i8StL 
Cefman  economist,  was  born  at  Dclitzsch,  in  i'russlan  Saxony, 
on  the  2c)th  of  August  180S.  The  i>lacc-name  Dclitzsch  was  added 
in  1S48  to  distinguish  him  from  other  Srhulzesin  the  National 
itancnhly.  He  studied  lawat  Le^g  and  Halle  univershia  aad, 
«hen  thirty,  he  bccane  aa  iniaiiii  in  the  court  of  Juetioe  at 
BerYin,  and  three  yean 

at  Delit^-srh.  Entering  the  parliament  of  1S48,  lie  joined  the 
Le  ft  Cm  re,  and.  acting  as  president  of  the  commission  of  inquiry 
int'i  the  rondilion  of  the  I  shouri-rs and  artisans,  became  impressed 
with  the  necessity  (if  co-o[xTal!<)n  to  enable  the  smaller  trades 
people  to  hold  their  own  ap.iirLSt  the  caf>tlali>t4.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Second  Chamber  in  t84i>-i^4gi  but  as  matters 
ceased  to  run  unoothly  between  himself  ami  the  high  legal  ofliciols, 
lietlKVWup  lua  pubUc  appointments  in  October  1851,  and  with- 
dlcW  to  XMUlaKh.  Here  be  devoted  himself  to  the  organization 
■ad  development  «f  campfnlion  in  Germany,  and  to  the 
foaadaUon  of  VerKbnaaveRine  (people's  banlEi),  of  which  he  had 
established  the  first  at  Dclitzsch  in  i8sa  These  developed  so 
rapidly  that  Schukc-Delitatsch  in  1858,  in  DU  arbcil€nd(n 
K!:w,rff  und  dr.3  /I  iif:t.i;;i7iiisrj«i  in  Dcuti<ldtind.  cnumerat[  <l 
t\»ciity  five  as  already  in  rx'.strnce.  In  iS5r/  fie  promoted 
the  first  CenoiSifiiil:,t<lil-:\;.  01  e<>-(ii><Talive  inictinR,  in  Weimar, 
and  founded  a  centc^  bureau  of  10-operative  MKieties.  In 
1861  he  again  entered  the  Prussian  Chamber,  and  b«-c.imc  a 
faomincat member  of  the  Piogresaisl psuty.  In  1863  he  devoted 
the  cMef  portion  of  a  leMimonial.  amounting  to  £7500,  to  the 
naiatenaace  «f  Ua  coHjpciativ*  iattittttiona  and  oificca.  This, 
however,  was  enfy  to  dieet  an  eneeptleaal  outlay,  for  he  tdways 
in.vitted  that  they  must  be  self  suin>i)rlInK.  The  next  three 
or  tour  years  were  Riven  to  the  fornia; ion  cf  local  centres,  and 
the  estal)lishmrnf  of  the  Ueutst  lie  (ienovse-iiscfiaftS-Bank,  l86$. 

The  sprL-ad  of  these  ofgani/..iii<jns  nalurAlIy  led  to  Iep».lRtion 
on  the  subject,  and  this  t<K)  was  ehierly  the  work  of  Sefiul,!e- 
DcUtssch.  As  a  member  of  the  Chamber  in  1867  he  was  mainly 
laalramental  in  passing  the  Prussian  law  of  association,  whuh 
«aa  extended  to  the  North  Cennan  Conloderatioa  in  1868.  and 
tM«r  19  ilw  emyiic.  Sch«lwMit«cli  alio  eoatrihuted  to 
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uniformity  of  IcKislation  throughout  the  states  of  Germany, 
in  i86g.  by  the  putjiication  of  Dit  GesettttbuHg  uber  die  priml- 
rtchtiuMt  SuJIunn  dcr  Enetrbs-  tmd  Wirlkscha/tigetwsetuchaflen, 
&c.  His  lifc-wuric  was  now  complete;  he  had  placed  the 
advaatagea  of  capital  aad  OHipcratioB  withia  the  (each  of 
MniggUBg  tcadtMBCB  tfanMtghoat  Cttnaay.  Hb  lemdoing 
yeaa  wna  ipeil  la  fnmnihiiiiH|  tUa  norit.  Both  as  a  writer 
and  a  taembcr  of  the  Rridatag  nb  {ndvstry  was  Incessant,  and 
he  died  in  harness  on  {he  20th  of  .April  i&S  i. :  r  isiUm,  leaving 
the  repuiaiion  of  a  fx>nefactor  lo  ibc  smtiwe,  Lfaiiesmen  and 
artisans,  in  which  lixlu  he  must  be  regarded  rather  than  as  the 
founder  of  true  ro-oprr?,tivc  principles  in  Gtrmany,    (Scv  al^ 

Co  OPFRATIO',  1 

SCHUMACHER,  H  EI  MRICH  CHRISTIAN  (1780-1850), German 
astronomer,  was  b  r  1  a  Branutcdt  In  HoUtein  on  the  3rd  of 
Sepumbcr  1780.  He  was  director  of  the  Mannheiro  observatory 
from  1813  to  t8is>  and  then  liccanw  pratonr  of  aitrooomy 
in  CopeidiagBa.  fteiB  idr  ha  dlNCtad  lha  triaqguiatioe  at 
Holstdn,  to  wUdb  a  fitnr  yean  hiler  waa  added  a  eompiele 
geodetic  survey  of  Denmark  (finished  after  his  death).  For  the 
sake  of  the  survey  an  observatory  was  i-!.t,al>bshc<!  at  Aliona,  and 
Schumacher  resided  there  piTmanently.  chiefly  occupicTl  with 
the  publirfilion  of  Kpkrmrri<l<-s  (ii  parts,  i8j?-iKtj)  and  of 
the  joMrnal  Aitronnmiuhr  Sachrichti-n.  of  which  he  edited  tliirty- 
onc  volumes.    He  died  at  Aitona  on  the  28th  oi  December  1850. 

His  son,  Richard  Schumachkji  (1827-1002),  was  his  assistant 
from  1844  to  1850  at  the  conservatory  at  Altooa.  Having 
become  assistant  to  Carlos  Guillelmo  Moesta  (1885-1884), 
dtTKlorof  thednctvatocvat  Santiago,  in  i8$q, he  waa  aandated 
with  the  Chilean  geodetic  anrvcy  in  1864.  Retanlag  la  iMff, 
he  was  appointed  assistiat  aatianeoMr  at  Aitona  in  1S7J,  aiid 

aitcrwanls  at  Kiel. 

H.  C.  humacher's  nephew,  Christian  Astikfas  ScilU- 
MM  iii  R  (1810-1S54).  w.us  associated  with  the  geodetic  survey 
of  Denmark  frum  i8v)  to  i8tS,  and  .tfteiaanls  (l<44-l845) 
improved  the  observatory  at  I'ulkowo. 

SCHUMANN.  ROBERT  ALEXANDER  (1810-1856),  Gerniaa 
musical  composer,  was  born  on  the  8th  of  June  iSio  in  Zwickau 
in  Saxony.  Hb  father  was  a  publisher,  and  it  was  in  the  cultiva- 
tioQ  of  hterature  quite  aa  aiuch  aa  in  that  ol  nmik  that  Im 
boyhoodwaaipeBt.  HeUoiaelttelbasthatbebegaatocempaae 
before  hia  seventh  year.  At  fourteen  he  wrote  an  essay  on  the 
aesthetics  of  music  and  also  contributed  to  a  volume  edited  by 
his  father  and  entitled  Porlrjils  of  Famous  Men.  While  still 
at  schc>ol  in  Zwickau  he  read,  besides  Schiller  .and  Gixthe, 
Hyrun  (whose  H.-p!>i>  and  Ckilde  Harold  had  U-en  transl.ited  by 
his  (aiher)  and  the  Greek  tragedian.*^.  But  the  mo»l  powerful 
as  well  as  the  most  permanent  of  the  liK  r.'uy  influences  exercised 
upon  him,  however,  was  undoubtedly  that  of  Jean  Paul  Richter. 
This  influence  may  clearly  be  seen  in  his  youthful  novda /inriiif- 
abode  aaA,Sdtiu,  of  wfakh  tim  first  onfy  waa  canpieted  (liatf* 
In  iSaS  he  left  adioal,  aad  after  a  tour,  during  wMdi  he  met 
Heine  at  Munich,  he  went  to  Leipzig  to  study  law.  His  interest 
in  music  had  been  stimulated  when  he  was  a  child  by  hearing 
.Moschelesplay  at  C,irlib.i<l,  and  in  iH:;  his  ent hu'^ia'^m  had  b<en 
further  excited  by  the  works  of  Schubert  .and  MindelsM.hn. 
lUil  his  father,  who  had  encoiir.i^jcd  ihe  boy's  musical  as[>irat ions, 
had  ciinl  in  1826,  and  neither  hi*  molber  nor  hb  guardian 
approved  of  .t  musical  career  for  him.  The  question  seemed 
to  be  set  at  rest  by  Schumann's  esp<eSMd  intention  to  study 
law.  but  both  at  Leipzig  and  at  Hciddhng,  widther  he  went  in 
1824,  he  neglected  the  law  for  thepI>Da<io|>hcrs,  and  though— 1» 
use  Ua  asm  words—**  but  Nature's  pupil  pure  aad  ibiiple  ** 
began  composing  songs.  The  restlcis  spirit  by  which  he  was 
pursued  is  disclosed  in  his  leltcrsof  the  period.  M  lla^tcr  1830  he 
licard  I'.iRanini  at  1  r.iiikfurt.  In  July  in  this  year  he  wrote  to 
his  mother,  "  My  whole  liic  has  been  a  struggle  between  Poetry 
and  I'roso,  or  call  it  Music  and  Law."  and  by  Chrutmas  he  was 
once  more  in  Leipzig,  taking  piano  lessons  with  his  old  master. 
Friedrich  Wieck.  In  his  anxiety  to  accelerate  the  process  by 
which  be  could  acquire  a  perfect  cxecutioa  he  pemaacatqr 
injured  Ua  ifght  hand.  ^  His  ambitions  as  a  piaaiit  being  tbua 
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suddenly  ruined,  he  detennined  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 
composition,  snd  bcgsn  a  course  of  theory  under  Heinrich  I>orn, 
conductor  of  the  Leipug  opera.  About  this  time  he  contemplated 
an  opvra  on  the  subject  of  Hamlei. 

Tbe  iunoo  «f  Um  Utcniy  idei.  «Ult  iu  omakil  iUwUation, 
urUdi  nay  be  said  to  baw  Sai  taken  diape  in  P«pUmu 
fop.  }),  Is  foreshadowed  to  some  extend  ia  tbe  fint  criticism  by 
Schumann,  an  essay  on  Chopin's  variations  on  a  theme  from 
Don  Juan,  which  appeared  in  the  AUgrmcine  mtuikalisthe 
Zeiiung  in  1831.  Here  the  wurk  \s  dis4;ui5c<J  by  the  imaginary 
ch.irartcrs  Florcst.in  and  Fustbins  (the  counterparts  of  VuU 
and  Walt  in  Jem  I'aul's  novel  fUgdjakre},  and  Mcistcr  Raro 
(representing  cither  the  composer  himself  or  Wieck)  is  called 
upoo  for  his  opinion.  By  tbe  time,  however,  that  Schumann  had 
vriMen  PapUlmu  (1831)  be  bad  gone  a  step  farther.  Tbe 
•oBBca  aoid  chafactna  of  bit  favomiie  aovetitt  ba4  now  pasMd 
dcfinUdy  vaA  taiadanAy  into  tbe  written  music,  and  fai  a  letter 
ftDm  Ldpdg  (April  1832)  he  bids  Us  biratbc»"Kad  tbe  last 
scene  In  Jean  Paul's  FUgdjahre  as  soon  as  possible,  because  tbe 
PapUlons  arc  Intended  as  a  niusiial  '.<  ;  .  i  l.ition  of  t!ul 
masquerade."  In  the  winter  u(  iSj2  iiehuiiiiii,.!  visited  his  rela- 
tions at  Zwickau  and  Sthneebcrg,  in  both  of  whii  h  places  was 
performed  the  first  movement  of  his  symfihony  in  (j  minor, 
which  remains  uni>ulilished.  In  Zwickau  the  music  w;ls  p!ayc<l 
at  a  concert  given  by  Wicck's  daughter  Clara,  who  was  then  only 
thirteen.  The  death  of  his  brother  Julius  at  wdl  as  that  of  bis 
rister-in-Uw  Rosalie  in  tSu  aecmi  to  bam  alhcted  Scbumann 
with  a  profound  mdsncbo^y*  Bytbeipringof  iSj4«boiie*er,be 
badaaffidenlly  Kcovefadlofaeabietostaft  Z>>V  neut  ZdUdt^ 
fitr  tiusik,  tbe  paper  in  wbldi  appeared  the  greater  part  of  bit 
critical  writings.  The  first  nundxT  was  published  on  the  jrd  of 
April  1834.  It  effected  a  revolution  in  the  taste  of  the  t;me, 
when  Mozart,  Bctthovcn  and  Weber  were  being  neglected  for 
the  shallow  works  of  ir.cn  whose  names  are  now  furpntten. 
To  bestow  praise  on  Chopin  and  Uerlioz  h\  those  days  was  to 
court  the  charge  of  eccentricity  in  tasu,  yet  the  genius  of  both 
ibtw  masters  was  mumxittwl  tnd  openly  pfodtined  in  tlw  new 
lounaL 

Sdnmann^  olitoilBl  duties,  wUdi  kept  Um  closdy  occupied 

dmtag  tbe  MBUBOr  of  1834,  were  interrupted  tw  Us  tslMiont 
wtlbBnKStfawvoiiFricben,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  to wbont|ebectme 

engaged.  She  was  the  adopted  daughter  of  a  rich  Bohemian, 
from  whose  variations  on  a  theme  in  minor  Scbumann 
constructed  his  own  fitudrs  syty.plwr.iqucs.  The  engagement 
wai  broken  otT  by  Srht;rr.ann,  for  reasons  wlii.  h  have  always 
rci:ulr:ed  obscure.  In  the  C<ifna\jl  (op.  g=  I'^jiK  one  of 
his  most  genial  and  most  dtaractcristic  pianoforte  works, 
Sdlttmann  commenced  nearly  all  the  sections  of  wbicfa  it  is 
composed  with  tbe  musical  notes  signified  in  Gennan  by 
the  lettcft  that  speU  Asch,  the  town  io  whkh  Ernestine 
«M  bora*  which  also  Mt  the  oiusksl  kttcn  ia  Sdmmaan'k  own 
name.  By  tbe  sub-title  "  &tfdla  "  to  one  e(  tbe  sections  hi  tbe 

C;rn,i:\:!,  Frnrstine  is  meant,  and  by  the  stib-tittc  "  Chiarina  " 
Clara  Wicck.  Euicbiui  aiid  Floresian,  the  imaginary  figures 
appearing  so  often  in  his  critical  wntir.gs,  also  occur,  besides 
brilliant  imitations  of  Chopin  and  I'aganini,  and  the  work  comes 
loaclose  with  a  march  of  the  men  of  David  against  the  rhilistincs 
in  which  may  be  beard  tbe  clear  acc^rit.'i  of  truth  in  contest 
with  the  dull  clamour  of  falsehood.  In  ihc  Cariujtal  Schu- 
mann  went  faitber  than  in  PafiUtm,  tor  in  it  be  himself 
eoneclvcd  the  stoiy  of  which  it  was  the  nuieal  Slostntlon.  On 
Ibejid  of  October  1835  SchunuUM  met  MendciMehn  tt  Wieck's 
house  In  Lciprig,  and  his  appredatlott  of  Ms  great  contemporary 
was  shown  with  the  same  generous  freecJom  that  disiiiipuished 
him  in  all  hlsrelationstoother  musici.ins,  and  which  later  enabled 
him  to  rcCOKni/.e  the  genius  of  Hrahrrs  when  he  was  stil!  oliicurc. 

In  1836  S<.humann'»  ac<)uainiancc>  with  Clara  Wicck,  already 
famous  as  a  pianist,  ripened  into  love,  and  a  year  Later  he  asked 
her  fathci't  consent  to  their  marriage,  but  was  met  with  a 
idttSsL  In  tbe  series  PhantasirsttUke  for  the  piano  (op.  11) 
he  once  more  flvct  •  subUme  Olusintion  of  tbe  fusion  of  liieraiy 
nurd  nudcal  ideet  as  embodied  conc^tjons n  such  piccctas 


"  Warum  "  and  "  In  der  Nacht."  After  he  had  wiiiicn  the 
latter  of  these  two  he  detected  in  the  music  the  fanciful  suggestion 
of  a  scries  of  episodes  from  the  story  of  Hero  and  Lcaadcr.  Tbe 
Knidtrkma,  which  he  regarded  as  one  of  hit  OMMt  eucccssful 
woftot^watawrittca  is  tlg^tai in^tUt jJto  ooopotcr'a^naiisiB 

brought  into  contact  with  tbe  retd  worid.  was  a  character  drawn 
from  life  by  the  poet  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  {.q  v.),  and  Schumann 
utilized  him  as  an  imaginary  mouthjjiccc  for  the  recital  in  music 
of  his  own  personal  eipcrienccs.  The  Phar.tasic  (op.  17),  written 
in  the  summer  of  is  a  work  of  the  highest  quality  of  passior. 

With  the  Fcichinpclrjxink  ous  li'icn,  his  most  pirtorial  wrrfk 
for  the  piano,  w-riltcn  in  1.S3Q,  after  a  visit  to  \'ienna.  this 
period  of  bis  life  comes  to  an  end.  As  Wietk  still  withheld 
his  consent  to  their  marriage,  Robert  and  Clara  at  last  dispeiiscd 
with  it,  and  were  nianied  on  the  isth  of  Sipteaiber  at  ScbfiDefdd 

The  year  1840  may  be  said  to  have  yielded  the  most  aimr 

ordltwry  results  In  Schumann's  career.   Until  now  be  had 

written  almost  solely  for  the  pianoforte,  but  in  this  one  year  her 
wrote  alK>ut  a  hundrefi  and  fifty  songs.  Schumann's  biot;raphLts 
represent  him  as  raught  in  a  tempest  of  SOng,  the  sv.eetness.  the 
d.nibt  and  the  despair  of  which  are  all  to  he  aUrit)Utr<l  to  \aryi:iR 
emotions  aroused  by  his  love  for  Clara.  Wl  it  would  W  i.ilc 
to  ascribe  to  this  influence  alone  the  lyrical  perfection  of  such 
songs  as  "  Fruhlingsnacht,"  "  Im  wunderschonen  Monat  Mai  " 
and^'ScbttneWicgeaBancrUiden.''  Hiscfaicf sai«<ydcsof ibis 
period  woe  his  sctth^^  oi  Ow  JUUWbijt  of  J.  von  Ekhcndoffl 
(opi.  m),  tlw  ^swnilflis  und  Leben  of  Chamisso  (ep»  4S)» 
tbe  DieittefNeie  of  Hetne  (op.  48)  and  Uyrtken,  a  ooflectlofk 
'  '  '  lir's,  inctudlnR  poems  by  CcHthe,  Ruckert,  Heine,  B>Ton, 
iiiir.j..  and  Moore.  The  songs  "  Ik-lsalzar  "  (op.  57)  and  "  Die 
beiden  tJtenadierc  "  (op.  40!,  each  to  Heine's  wonls,  show 
Schumann  at  his  best  as  a  Ijiiilatl  writer,  tho'jqh  the  dramatic 
ballad  is  l(->.s  totigeni.al  to  him  than  the  introspective  Ivric.  As 
(irlllparxersaid,"  He  has  made  himself  anew  ideal  world  in  which 
he  moves  almost  as  he  wills."  Yet  it  was  not  until  long  after* 
wards  that  be  met  with  adequate  rccognitioo.  In  his  liieiimo 
tbe  sole  tokens  of  honour  bestowed  upon  Scbunann  were  tbe 
ddgieeof  Doctor  by  the  Udveniiy  of  Jena  In  1840,  and  in  1843 
a  profeisonbip  te  the  t^nservatonom  of  Leipeig.  Probably  no 
composer  ever  rivalled  Sehum.mn  in  ronccntrating  his  energies  on 
oncform  of  music  at  a  tim.c.  At  first  all  his  creative  impulses  were 
translate  1  into  pianoforte  music,  then  fallowed  the  mir.iculous 
year  of  the  songs.  In  1.S41  he  wrote  two  of  hisfour  symiihonies. 
The  year  184.3  was  devoted  to  the  composition  of  chamber  music, 
and  includes  ihc  pianoforte  quintet  (op.  44),  now  one  oi  h.s 
best  known  and  most  admired  works.  In  1843  he  wrote  Paradise 
and  tk€  Perit  his  hist  essay  at  concerted  vocal  music  He  bad 
now  mastered  the  separate  foims,  and  from  this  time  forward 
his  comporftiona  ave  not  confined  duiiag  any  pattinilar  period 
to  any  one  of  them.  In  Schumann,  above  dl  musicians,  the 

acciuisition  of  technical  knowledge  w.is  closely  bciun<l  up  with  the 
flrowih  of  his  own  experience  and  the  impulse  to  express  it. 
The  stage  in  his  life  when  he  was  deeply  engaged  in  his  music 
to  Cioethe's  Fauft  (1844-185  ?)  wa.s  a  critical  one  for  his  health. 
The  first  half  of  the  year  1S44  had  been  5f>ent  with  his  wile  in 
Russia.  On  rclurniog  to  Germany  he  had  abandoned  his 
editorial  work,  and  left  LdpiiiB  for  Ditadcn.  where  he  suffeitd 
from  persistent  nervous proetimtion.  Aasoonathebcgsnto  work 
he  was  seised  with  liu  of  ahiveringt  and  an  apprebenslon  of 
death  which  was  fthihitnd  fa  an  ahiwiiunce  tit  Mi^  places, 
for  an  metal  instrumenU  (even  keys)  and  for  drugs.  He 
suffered  perpetually  also  from  ini;i|?iiuiig  that  he  had  the  note 
A  sounding  in  his  earx.  In  1846  he  had  recovercxi  and  in  the 
winter  revisited  Vienrui,  trave'Iini;  to  I'r.igue  and  Berlin  in  the 
spring  of  1847  and  in  the  summer  to  Zwickau,  where  he  was 
received  with  enthusiasm,  gratifying  because  Dresden  and 
Leipzig  were  the  only  large  cities  in  which  his  tame  was  at  this 
time  appreciated. 

To  1848  bdongt  his  only  opera,  Crwsseat,  n  work  CBatain> 
lag  much  beantifid  music,  but  lacking  damatic  fera.  It  it 
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hteratiog  for  ita  atUnpl  to  kboiiih  tte  ndUUve,  which 
Schumian  itguded  M  aa  {atcmiptioa  to  tW  rnmiai  tow.  The 
Mbjea  of  Cenntta,  based  on  Ticck  aad  Hcbtdp  «u  Ib  itttU 
aot  •  ptftkularly  happy  choice;  but  It  il  worth  ItttWiibciing 
thai  as  early  as  the  possibilities  of  German  opera  had  been 
keenly  realized  by  Schumann,  who  wrote,  "  Do  you  know  my 
prayer  as  an  artist,  night  and  morning?  It  is  called  'German 
Opera.'  Here  is  a  real  field  for  enterprise  .  .  .  something 
simple,  profound,  German."  And  in  his  notebook  of  suBgcstions 
for  the  text  oi  operas  are  found  amongst  others:  NiUlunttn, 
LohcKirin  aad  TiU  EalttufUtd.  The  n>usic  to  Byron's 
Mamjred  k  |m  iiiliiMiit  in  a  year  (1849)  in  which  he  wrote 
■Hcc  than  m  aaf  otber.  The  insurreciioD  of  Dresden  caused 
SdmiMMi  to  aovc  to  Kidichi,  a  little  village  a  few  miles 
eotflidc  the  dtjr.  la  the  Aagoat  of  this  year,  on  the  ooeanon 
of  the  hundredth  annivenaiy  of  (Soethe's  birth,  such  scenes  of 
Schumann's  Faiul  u  were  already  completed  were  performed 
in  Dffsdtn,  Leipzig  and  Wcifliar,  Liszl  as  always  Riving  uu- 
wearifd  assistance  and  encouragement.  The  rtsi  of  the  work 
was  written  in  the  l.iittr  p.irt  of  the  yi;ir,  and  the  cMMurc  in 
i8si.    From  1850  to  the  text  of  Schumann's  works  is 

extremely  varied.  In  1850  he  succeeded  Ferdinand  IliUcr  as 
musical  director  at  Diisseldorf ,  in  1851-1853  he  visited  Swiizer- 
bad  aad  Bd^uiB  aa  wdl  as  Leipzig  In  January  1854  Schumann 
St  toHaMvcr,  where  be heacd  a  pafonaaace of  his  Penerfste 
]tls^0s.  Seen  after  Uaielara  to  Dtaddorf,  where  he  was 
I  fa  cdilioc  Ua  eoaspisto  Writt  and  making  an  anthology 
en  the  wbject  of  music,  a  lenrwal  of  the  symptoms  that 
had  threatened  him  bt-fore  showc<i  itself.  Btvi'!^.-,  ifn-  single 
note  he  now  iriuKiricl  that  voices  sounded  inliis  l-^t.  One  night 
he  su<ldeiily  lift  h:s  bed,  saying  that  Schubert  and  .Mendelssohn 
bad  sent  him  a  theme  which  he  must  write  down,  ami  on  this 
theme  he  wrote  five  variations  for  the  pianoforte,  hi.s  last  work. 
On  the  27tb  of  February  he  threw  himself  into  the  Rhine.  He 
was  rescued  by  sonw  boatmen,  but  when  brought  to  land  was 
found  to  be  quite  insane.  He  was  taken  to  a  private  asylum 
la  Eadenich  near  Bonn,  and  remained  there  until  his  deaUi  on 
tlw  S9th  of  Juljr  its*'  He  was  buried  at  Boon  aad  la  i88e  a 
statue  by  A.  Donndorf  was  erected  oo  hh  tomb. 

His  wife,  Claxa  Scbuuakm  (1819-1896),  trained  from  an  early 
age  by  Wicck,  had  a  brilliant  career  as  a  pianist  from  the  age 
of  thirteen  up  to  her  marriaRe.  In  the  various  tours  on  which 
she  acLOmpanicd  her  huiband,  she  ejlcndcii  her  own  reputation 
hi  \  n-1  the  borders  of  Ge.'ti.itiy.  and  it  was  thanks  to  her  efforts 
that  his  compositions  became  generally  known  in  Europe,  f  rom 
the  time  of  her  husband's  death  she  devoted  herself  principally 
to  the  interpretation  of  her  husband's  works,  but  when  in  1856 
Ae  int  visited  England  the  critics  received  Schumann's  music 
with  a  chorus  of  diiapprobaticai  She  netumed  to  Loodon  in 
■S6s  aad  ooatlaned  her  Tbits  aanttaQy,  irith  the  cneptlon  of 
four  seasons,  until  1882;  and  from  188s  to  >888  she  appeared 
each  year.  In  1878  she  was  appointed  teacher  (rf  the  piano  at 
the  Hoch  Con-cr\ .iioriurn  a;  l"rankfurt,  a  po"it  which  she  held 
until  i8<3J,  and  in  which  she  contributed  greatly  to  the  modern 
improverncnt  in  technique.  As  an  artist  she  will  be  remembered, 
together  with  Joseph  Joachim,  as  one  of  the  first  executants  who 
really  played  like  composers.  Besides  being  remembered  for 
her  eminence  as  a  performer  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  pianoforte 
■Uisic,  at  a  time  when  such  technical  ability  was  considerably 
turn  thaa  in  the  pmeat  day,  Ae  waa  hctaelf  the  oompoter  of  a 
f  —  — ga  frf  tfi  fM—  Aawim  imir,  mainly  far  thf  piaiw.  and 
the  authocftative  editor  of  bcr  husband's  works  far  Brdtkopf 


The  foOMlaf  an  the  chief  eompoMoMS  of  Robert  I 
PtanofarU  Wtrki. 

Papilloni  {r;,  3)   I839-I83I 

Etudes  s\  nii>honique»  fop.  13)  I8J4 

C.<rri.»s.il  (np  q)  1834-1835 

Sonata  in  F  th.irp  minor  (op.  11}     .      .      .      .  1835 
Sonau  in  C  minor  (on.  aa)     ....  llSS'iaiS 

KindenarMm  (op.  15)  1836 

Fantasia  in  C  (opk  17)  I8j6 

i«0^M>  iai7 


Kreisleriana  (op.  16) 
Fascbtngtchwaak  au»  Wien  (op.  a6) 


1838 
18138 
1839 


1840 


1841 

1 851 


5m(s  ami  Clsral  WtrH. 

SMtO:— ^  Usdcriuiit  "  (Heine),  nine  songs  (op.  34)  . 
"^lyrtheo.;*  twraty-iia  songs  (4  books)  (op.  23)  . 

Lii-derkreu   (Eiacadarfl|tt««lv«  aoofs  (op.  39) . 
"  t  rauenliebe  und  Lebca  "  fChamhao),  eight  aoogs 

(op-  4i)   

"  [>tch(crlicl)c,"Mxtceflse«gafraBtMaa'a  AdIAr 

Luder  (op.  4K)  

"  Belsaliar,'"  UalUd  (Heine)  (op.  57)  

Song,  "  TragOdic  "  (Heine)  (rom  op.  64  . 
Ballad.   Dar  Handachuh    (SchUlcr)  /   .  probably 
Songs  fram  WiUidm  Melaler  and  Rcquien  for  M  ignon 

for  chorus  (op.  08)  

Spaniache  Liebesbcder  (op.  138)  iBja 

Choral  and  DramaHc  H'flrA(^-"  Puadiie  and  the 

Peri."  foe  sotosi  cheniaaad  wcheetm  (op.  50)  .  1843 

Faust  music  1844  1853 

"  OiMvevB,"  opcia     .......  iK^Ji' 

Manfred  music  184a 

"  Der  Rose  Pilgerfahrt  "  (Morit*  Horn),  for  solos,] 

chnrut  and  orchcfttra  (op.  1 12)   .  l  ific, 

"  Dcr  Ki>nig9sohn  "  (Ublaiid),  for  solos,  chorus  and  5» 

orrh.  -tra  (op.  tOS)  

"  Ueii  Sa.nBcrs  Fluch  '  (Uhland)  for  solof.  chorus  and 

orch<-»tra  (op.  139)  

Mass  for  four  part  chorus  and  orciie-^lra  (op.  148)  .  >  '85a 
"  Vom  l^gen  und  der  KOnigstocbter."  four  ballad» 


(Cjcinel)  for  aoloa.  chorus  and  orchestra  (op.  1 35) 
'  Das  Clock  von  EdenhatI,"  ballad  (UhUnd),  for 
solos,  chorus  and  orchestra  (op.  143) 


Festival  overture  on 


the  Rk9imw$imliti  for 
(op^tas)  .    •  . 

CkamhcT  Music. 
for  strings  in  A  minor,  F  and  A 


1853 


-184a 


Three  quartets 

^  .  <°P-.4«) 
Quintet 
Quartet 
FanUMcsiticli 

(op.  88) 

Andante  and  variation*  for  two  pianofortes  (op.  46)'  I>'43 
Trio  fur  pianoforte  and  strings  in  U  minor  (op.  63).  ~ 
Trio  (or  pianoforte  and  strings  in  F  (op.  80) 
Fantasiestfkke  for  clarinet  and  pianoforte  (op.  73) 


j  '847 


Five  "  Stikke  im  Volkston  "  for  piano  and  violoncello  I 

(op.  102)  

Thr<-<>  komancM  for  ob<x>  and  piano  (op.  94)  . 

M,ii  lirnbiliJer  "  for  pianoforte  and  viola  (op. 1 13) 
Son.ita  for  pianoforte  and  violin  in  .-\  minor  (op.  10s) 
Trio  for  pianoforte  and  strings  in  G  nmuir  (i>[i  1 10) 
Sonata  (or  pianoforte  and  violin  in  U  minor  (op.  12 1), 

"'       '  HduBMa."  lour  nieces  (or  daiinct, 

piaaofofte,  prahauy  wihtea  in . 


1849 


1831 


1833 


Orcftiilmf  lIMb. 

B  flat  Symphony  (op.  38)  ..... 
Fourth  Symphony  in  D  minor  (oft.  Wif 

Overture.  Scherzo  and  Finale  .... 

Serond  Symphony  in  C  (op.  61)  . 

Third  or  "  lUicnish  "  Symphony  in  £  flat  (op.  97) 


for  Piano- 


PprFiaaafottefai  AmfaMr(en.5^  . 
CSonocft-Mfick  for  four  bores  (op.  W). 
Introduction  and  Allcgro.appea(ioaato 

forte  (op.  92)  , 
Concerto  (or  Violoncello  (op.  126) 


1841 

1S46 
1850 


l84t-it4S 
1849 


185a 


BiBLiocaArHY.— Wasielewski,  RiAtrt  Stkumanu;  A.  Rci»mann, 
Rettrl Schumamns LebcH  und  Werk*;}.  A.  Fuller  Maitland.  Sfkumur.n 
("Great  Musicians"  aeries):  Tkt  Life  of  Robert  Schumann  told  in 
his  Lttttrt  (with  a  preface  by  j.  C.  Janacn),  translated  from  the 
German  by  May  Herbert;  Letters  of  k.  Sthumann,  edited  by  lull 
Storck  (Eng.  trans,  by  Hannah  Bryant);  V.  }r>9»,  Per  Mustiptda. 
i<<ie  Frxedruh  Wttck  und  teint  Famtlit;  Litjmann,  Clara  Schuntamm 
tlijoj):  .Moser's  Joitpk  Joachim  and  the  first  volume  of  K.illx^k's 
Brahms  cont.iin  much  that  is  impor!.int  a»  to  Shumann's  later 
years.  Sec  alio  \V.  H.  Hadow.  Studttt  la  Uodtrn  Hutu,  first  scries 
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386  SCHURER--SCHURZ 


MH0BBB.BlUL(i844-t9io)»CcnBM  Pratcflml  theok^un, 
«M  born  at  Augsbmni  on  tlie  jihI  ot  Itty  it44*  After  ttudying 
•t  Crkngen,  Berlin  and  Hekfelbeif  from  i86i  to  tM6,  he  became 
tn  187J  professor  rxtniordtnarius  at  Leipzig  and  evmlually 

(1895)  prcfL-ssor  or(lin:irms  At  Cottiiigen.  In  iS;6  ho  founded 
and  cdilci!  the  TluoUif-iMlic  LiUrdturz/ilunf,  and  from  1881 
lo  1910  he  (.-(iilcii  it  with  AiioH  Hirnatk.  His  cLibr>ratc  work 
on  the  history  o(  llic  Jews  in  the  titHL-  o(  Christ  [Gfuhiihte  dis 
jikiiukeH  Volks  im  /.eiUlU-r  Jau  Cliristi,  3  vols.,  iS86-iK</d; 
new  ed.  in  3  vols.,  1901-1902;  Eng.  trans.,  ii»go  fl.)  made 
him  in  Great  Britain  and  America  one  ol  the  b«t  known  of 
modem  Germaa  acbohn.  He  died  after  a  loqg  iUneaa  «q  the 
jiotb  of  April  i^iOb 

Hii  other  WMta  iwdodet  SeikienMektrU  lMipoiubttriS  (1868): 
Ltkrbmk  d*t  mtUtJtMmmllitlirm  ZtiigeukiehH  (1874:  an  earlier  form 
of  CtMk.  ill  /dd,  VWfeA,and  Die  C<Mir«iid(wr/anMM  injadat  iu 
Ktm  (1879).  See  K.  Harruck  in  the  nwl»|uel*  LittrttmmiitKmt 

for  M  IV  I  (,  1910. 

SCHUKMAN,  JACOB  GOULD  {1854-  ),  American  cduca 
tiijiiist,  was  born  at  Freetown,  Prince  Edwaril  lilaiid,  on  the 
2;nil  ij[  May  1854,  of  Dutch  descent,  bis  LoyiiU:.;  aiu:cslor» 
ha%ing  left  New  York  in  1784-  While  a  student  at  Acadia 
College,  WoUville,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1S75,  he  won  the  Canadian 
Gilchrist  scholarship  in  the  University  of  LAndon,  from  which 
be  received  the  degne  of  fi.A.  in  1S77  aad  tb»t  of  in 
•ad  tn  1I77-1SI0  ttttdJed  bi  Puii^  Ednbini^  lad  (w  Hibben 
Fellow)  in  Heidelberg,  Berlin  and  QdUblvnk  Be  ma  professor 
of  English  literature,  politi«»]  economy  utd  psychology  at 
Acadia  College  in  1880-1882,  of  nutaphysics  and  English  litera- 
ture at  Dalhou&ie  College,  Halifax,  .V.S.,  in  i88i-i8M,  and  of 
philosiiiihy  (SaK'-'  t^rofessor)  at  Corm  ll  riuvcr>ity  in  is^o  189J, 
being  LHan  of  the  Sage  School  of  I'hiloMtphy  in  i.S<)i-iRi>J. 
In  i8<)j  he  became  pri'>ii!iTit  of  Cornell  University.  Mo  w.is 
chairman  of  the  First  Utiitcd  Sutes  Philippine  Cammisston 
in  I X99,  and  wrote  (besides  a  part  of  the  official  report  to  Congress) 
Fkitippm*  ASmn—A  JietrttpiU  and  an  Outlook  (1902).  With 
J.  E.  CrdghtoQ  aad  Janea  Setb  he  founded  in  1891  Tke  PhUo- 
»fkkat  Jteriew.  He  alio  Wtola  Kantinn  EMa  aad  Uu  Eikks 
«l  BieltOimt  (iUi):  Tkt  Okk^  Import  0/  Dtrwrnitm  (1888); 
Bdief  in  God  (1S90),  and  Agnoslkism  and  JCdifftM  (1896). 

SCHDR2,  CARL  (182^1906),  German  American  statesman 
and  reformer,  was  born  in  LiUlar,  near  CotoRric,  on  the  2nd  of 
March  i8;(),  the  son  of  a  school  teacher.  He  studied  in  iIjc 
Jesuit  Gymnasium  of  Cologne  in  i."*  ji>-iS.>6,  and  then  entered  the 
University  of  Bonn,  where  he  became  a  revolutionary,  partly 
through  his  friendship  with  Gottfried  Kinkel,  professor  of 
literature  and  art-history.  He  assisted  Kinkel  in  editing  the 
Bonner  /r./.tij,  and  on  the  outbreak  ot  the  Revolution  of  1848 
took  the  fidd,  but  when  Rartatt  attrrsndercd  be  eacaficd  to 
Zwrkh.  In  1850  be  feturaed  aecietly  to  Gcnna»y»  racucd 
Kinltd  fn»i  tiw  prim  at  Spandau  and  helped  bin  tocM^w  to 
Scotland.  Sdiuix  w«nt  to  Fkrb,  bot  the  potioe  fia«ced  bhn  to 
le  i-.  e  Friirice  on  the  eve  of  the  <oup  d'tUit,  and  until  Auciist 
he  lived  ill  London,  making  his  living  by  tcacfaiag  German.  He 
marrii-il  in  j  uly  i8ja  and  noKMed  to  America,  Hiring  for  a  time 

in  Philadelphia. 

In  I'^'^fi  after  yrar  i:>  Europe  he  5.<"ltled  in  Walertown, 
Wisconsin,  and  immediately  became  prominent  in  the  Kepublkan 
party  of  that  state.  In  1857  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  lieutenant-governor  on  the  Republican  ticket.  In  the  Hlinoi^ 
campMgn  of  the  next  year  between  Abiabam  Lincoln  and 
SlqpHlCB  A>  Donglaa be  took  part  a» a  speaker;  and  latetin  iSjft 
be  was  adndttcd  to  tbe  Wfsemstn  bar  and  began  to  practise  law 
in  Milwaukee.  In  the  state  campaign  of  1859  he  made  a  speech 
attacking  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  arguing  for  slate's  rights 
and  thu'i  jnjared  hii  [)uliti::.it  standiti)?  in  Wisconsin;  and  in 
Aprd  he  delivered  in  Far^eoil  Hall,  Uoston,  an  oralian  on  "  True 
Ar-.ericani.sm,"  whii  h  coming  from  an  alien  was  intended  to  clear 
the  Republican  party  of  the  charge  of"  nativism."  The  Germans 
of  Wisconsin  unsuccessfully  urged  his  nomination  for  governor 
1v  the  Republican  party  in  1859.  In  tbe  Republican  Naliooat 
CatMMBtiiiis  of  1860  Sdniia  was  chalman  of  the  dflraitlwi  fran 


WiK««Hn,wbich  voted  fwW.H.Sc«B«d;hewaaoBtbaeofflaiitta» 
wbkb  drew  «p  tbe  platlomraiid  aerved  on  tbe  OMttttittca  wbkh 

announced  bit  notnh»tlon  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  wgkt  ol 
Secretary  Seward's  objection,  grounded  on  Schura's  European 
record  as  a  revolutionary,  Lincoln  ^icni  h n,  i  1  i  61  i  ,  minister 
to  Spain.  He  retumi-d  to  Am.erica  in  January  ji)4i2,  rcMgned 
his  post,  was  commiiiioned  briKadier-generai  of  voluntetis  m 
.\pril,  and  in  June  look  command  of  a  division  under  hrioiont, 
and  then  in  Sinel's  Corps,  with  whidi  he  ItK.k  part  in  the  second 
iiattleof  Bull  Run.  He  was  promoted  major-gencialof  volunterrs 
on  the  14th  of  March  and  was  a  division  commander  at  Chan- 
ccllorsville  of  the  Eleventh  Corps,  under  Gcnctal  O.  O.  Howard, 
with  whom  he  later  liad  a  bitter  ooAtfOVCHiy  over  tliii  battles 
HewaaatCcuytburtaadatCbatianootk  Attcrlh* Ekvcnth 
and  Twelfth  Corpa  were  united  la  tbe  Tweatietb  be  wu  put  in 
command  of  a  Corps  of  Instruction  at  Nashville,  and  saw  no 
more  active  service  except  in  the  last  months  of  the  war  when  he 
was  with  Sherman'i  army  in  North  Carolina.  He  resign  ol  from 
the  army  immcdt^lL-ly  ailti  the  close  of  hostilities.  In  the  summer 
of  i86j  President  Johnson  sent  li  n:  1  luph  the  .Smlh  to  ^(ady 
conditions;  tbe  President  quarrelled  with  Schura  because  the 
latter  approved  General  H.  W.  Slocum's  order  forbidding  the 
organization  of  militia  in  Mississippi,  and  Schurz  *  valuat>lc 
rcj.K>rt  (afterwards  pulilibhcd  as  an  executive  document),  sug- 
foUng  ihiB  rcedmiisioo  of  the  statea  with  complete  lighu  and 
the  hveetlgatlon  oi  the  need  of  fwther  teghlatlon  by  a  Con* 
grcssioniU  oHnmittee^  waa  not  heeded  by  the  President.  In 
1866-1867  he  was  chief  editor  of  the  Detroit  Pot/ and  then  became 
editor  and  joint  proprietor  with  Emil  Praelorius  (1^27-1905) 
of  the  WtiSiuhc  Post  of  St  Louis.  In  the  winter  of  i»6;-i868  he 
travelled  in  Germany — the  account  of  his  interview  with  Bis- 
marck is  oneof  the  most  interesting;  chapters ui  hiS KeminiueBCtt. 
He  spoke  a^.iinst  "repudiation"  and  for  hOMM  BtOOCy  ** 
during  the  iVesidential  campaign  oi  i8<;i8. 

In  1869-187$  he  was  United  States  s<nator  from  Missouri, 
and  made  a  great  reputation  (c^xcially  in  1873-1874)  by  hta 
speeches  on  financial  subjects.  During  this  period  be  bfoka 
with  the  adniniatiation:  he  itaited  the  liberal  RepubUcui 
mo«eaicM  In  IGMiiii  hi  1S70  which  deeted  B.  Crau  Brown 
governor;  and  in  187a  he  presided  o\-er  the  Liberal  RepubUcan 
convention  which  nominated  Horace  Greeley  for  the  presidency 
(Schiirz's  own  choice  was  Char'cs  (rancis  Adams  or  Lyman 
1  rumbuU)  and  which  did  not  in  its  platform  represent  Schurz's 
views  on  the  tariff,  or  Greeley's.  He  opposed  Grant's  Santo 
Domingo  policy — after  Fesscnden's  death  Schurz  was  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, — his  Southern  policy,  and 
the  government's  selling  arms  and  making  cartridgca  iot  tht 
French  army  in  the  Franco-Pruaaian  War.  But  in  187$  he 
campaigned  for  Hayea,  aa  the  repreacntative  of  iouilid  mon^, 
in  the  Ohio  fuberiialeilal  campaign.  In  t8fd  ha  loppartad 
Hayes  la  tba  coDtad,  far  the  presidency*  Md  Hi^caviadB  fain  te 
1877  hb  Mcretary  of  the  Interior,  and  foOewed  mncb  of  bin 
advice  In  other  cabinet  apjiouitmi: ii"-  nn  !  in  his  inaupural 
.iddress.  In  this  dep.utnuni  Schurz  put  in  force  hb  theories 
in  regard  to  merit  in  the  Civil  Service,  permitting  no  removals 
except  for  cause,  and  rcfjtiirlfjg  competitive  eicaminations  for 
canilidatc-s  for  clcrkshi[>s;  he  refunncd  the  Indian  Bureau  and 
successfully  opposed  a  biU  transferring  it  to  thcWar  Department; 
and  he  prosecuted  land  thieves  and  attracted  public  attention 
to  the  necewty  of  forest  preservation.  Upon  his  retirement  in 
1S81  be  renaved  to  New  York  City,  and  from  the  summer  of  i8S( 
to  tba  avtwM  of  1883  waa  editor-ih'Chief  and  one  of  the  pm- 
prietoraof  theNewYork  Aenfttg  Petl.  In  1884  he  waa  a  Header 
in  the  Independent  (or  Mugwump)  movement  agairvst  the 
nomination  of  James  G.  Blaine  for  the  presidency  and  for  the 
election  of  Grover  Cicvelar.d.  l"rom  iSSS  to  iSg:  ho  wa?.  Re;  >  r  vl 
American  repn-^ent.aive  of  the  HamburR  American  ble^unsiup 
Con-.pany.  In  iSrjj  he  mu  r ef-<K-<i  (i(-or>;c  W  illiam  Curlb  as 
prcsidt*nt  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  and  held 
this  office  until  1901.  He  succeeded  Curtb  as  editorial  writer 
for  Hwpa't  WteUy  fai  iSQi-iMt  bt  which  he  did  much  for 
dvilaar^  Nfom  aodlteClevelaad't  nort>lna»k>n  Md«kaiaa 
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b  In  1895  be  spolte  for  the  FmkNi  aBtl-Ttinmany  tklcet 
in  Ntw  York  City.  He  opposed  W.  J.  Bryan  for  th 
in  i8q6,  speaking  for  sound  money  and  not  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Rcpuliiu.in  parly;  in  1900  on  the  anti-imperi.ilism  is^ue 
he  supported  Hryan;  and  in  1904  he  supported  A.  B.  farker, 
the  Democratic  caodliktA.  He  dM  bi  Now  Yvck  Cfty  « Ibe 
14th  of  May  1906. 
Schurx  published  a  volume  «t  Spmket  (Ms);  Henry  day 

(1887)  in  the"  AnicriGUtSUtesiBai''icrka,a«UndardUoi^«pi(y; 
Abrakam  Lincoln  (iM^)^  a  remarkable  tmxfj  and  /ZMiMsMKia 
(New  Yoik,  J  vok^  I«07»i9o8),  in  the  dlM  volume  of  which  is 
t  ikcldi  «f  hit  life  and  pabUc  aenrteet  Aon  to  1906  by 
Frederic  Bancroft  and  William  A.  Dunning.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life  Schurs  ««f  perhaps  the  most  prominent 
Independent  in  American  [folitirs,  and  even  more  notable  than 
his  great  abilities  was  his  devotion  to  his  high  principles.  He 
*ras  the  first  German-bom  American  (o  enter  the  United  Scites 
Senate,  and  was  an  able  debater;  and  his  command  ot  the  English 
language,  written  and  ^x>ken,  was  remoihablaL  A  tenie  of 
httOMNir  added  much  to  his  campaign  speeches. 

SOthUNBEROEB.  PAUL  (1829-1897),  French  chemist, 
VIS  bora  on  the  ajid  of  Deocoiber  iSjg  at  Strassburg,  where 
hat  father  Gooiiea  FtldMe  SdiStienberger  (1779-1859)  was 
profetaor  «f  kw,  and  hia  uncle  Charles  SchUtzenberger  (1809- 
18S1)  profeawr  of  diemlcal  medicine.  He  was  intended  for  a 
medical  career  and  graduated  M.D.  at  Siras-sliurg  in  1855,  but 
his  intercuts  lay  in  physical  and  chemical  wicnce.  In  185J  he 
»cr.t  to  Paris  as  prfpjralcur  to  J  F.  I'ersoz  (i8o;-i  MS),  professor 
of  chemistry  at  the  Con&ervuioirc  des  Arts  et  Mitiera.  A  year 
later  he  was  entrusted  with  a  course  of  chemical  instruction  at 
MfUhantiai,  and  he  remained  in  that  town  till  1865  as  professor 
at  the  £cok  Sup^rieure  dcs  Sciences.  He  then  returned  to  Paris 
as  sariMsat  to  A.  V.  Batard  at  the  CoUige  dc  France,  in  1S76  he 
succeeded  that  cScmlM  in  the  chair  of  chemistry,  and  fai  tSBa 
be  became  directing  professor  at  the  munidpal  £cole  dc  Physique 
ct  de  Chimfc.  The  two  latter  chain  he  beM  together  until  his 
death,  which  happened  on  the  76th-of  June  1897  at  Mizy,  Seine 
etOise.  Duringtheperiodhcspcnl  at  MUlhausen.SchOtzenberger 
paid  special  .attention  10  industrial  chemistry,  particularly  in 
cunacxion  with  colouring  matters,  but  he  also  worked  at  general 
and  biological  chemistry  which  subaeqtienlly  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  his  time.  He  is  known  for  a  long  scries  of  researches 
on  the  constitution  of  alkaloids  and  of  the  albuminoid  bodJca, 
and  for  the  prcparatioa  of  acvetal  new  aetka  of  platiaiun  oon- 
poandi  and  of  byposolphuiwia  add,  HUSA.  Tofanudrthe  end 
of  hb  life  be  adopted  the  view  that  the  elemeata  have  been 
formed  by  some  process  of  condensation  fnm  one  primordial 
s  '  1!  I  -  !  >;n  r:.  Iv  sm.-»ll  .itomic  Weight,  and  be  expressed 
the  convii;;ur.  ;h^i  atomic  weights  within  narrow  limits  are 
variable  .ind  modified  according  toths  phyaicd  OOOdltloaa  in 
which  a  compound  is  formed. 

His  publications  include  CkimU  abpliqnft  i  la  pitytittotU  et  i  la 

p!\tkc!n;it  Hftimalr  (1^65);  Trai!/  iLi  m/r-'/Jrci  loloranttl  (1867); 
i^s  Frrmrniaiion!  (1^75).  which  tr.in'laii'd  into  German,  Italian 
and  English;  and  an  excellent  Tratli  de  tkimie  ijhUtaU  in  seven 
volHMilMMfM)- 

ScUUYLER.  PBIIIF  JOKR  (1733-1804).  Amerfean  toldler, 
was  bom  at  Albany.  New  York,  on  the  i  ith  of  >rovember  17JJ. 

The  Schuyler  family  was  established  in  the  New  World  by 
Phiiip  Pktcrsc  Schuv  ler  (d.  1683),  who  migrtilcd  from  Amsterdam 
in  1650,  and  whose  son,  Tclcr  (1657-17:4),  was  the  first  ma>or 
of  Albany  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  Indian  commissioners 
of  the  province.  The  family  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
faiSiacntial  in  the  cobny  and  was  closely  related  by  marriage  to 
the  Van  Rensaclaers,  Van  Cortlandts  and  other  representatives 
«f  the  old  Dutch  arisiociaw.  Philip  Schuyler  oervod  in  the 
novfnchd  Army  during  the  SHwn  Yean*  War,  fint  as  captain 
and  later  as  deputy-commissary  with  the  rank  of  major,  taking 
part  in  the  battles  of  Lake  George  (1755),  Oswejfo  River  (1756), 
TicorttlcroRa  (175S)  and  Fort  Frontcnac  ("17,^)  From  1768 
to  1775  he  reprinted  Albany  in  the  New  York  Assembly,  and 
te  in»  dotdr  aweditad  iriili  the  UvlnfrtM  faniljr  to  th* 


leadership  of  the  Presbyterian  or  Whig  party.  He  was  a  delecat» 

to  the  second  Continental  C«nKre*s  in  .M:'y  1 775,  and  on  the  igth 
of  June  was  chosen  one  of  the  four  uiajor-gencrals  in  the  Con- 
tinental service.  I'laced  in  command  of  the  northern  dcp.trt  tiu  nt 
of  New  York,  he  cstabli.shcd  headqaarters  at  Albany,  and  maile 
preparations  for  an  ijivo-sion  of  Canada.  Soon  after  the  expedi- 
tion Started  be  was  prostrated  by  rheumatic  gout,  and  the 
actual  command  devolved  upon  General  Richard  Montgomery. 
Schuyler  returned  to  Ticonderoga  and  later  to  Albany,  where  be 
ipent  the  winter  of  1775-177^  in  collecting  and  forwardtag 
sumUm  la  fOBaiia  and  In  awpnMihK  ihs  ItoyalilNs  their 
laSaaUhs  fa  the  Mhhawh'V^alhy.  ~0n  die  death  of  MdBt> 
gomery  and  the  failure  to  take  Qucl)ec  the  Jirmy  retreated  to 
Crown  Point,  and  its  commander,  General  John  Sullivan,  was 
superseded  by  Genera!  Horatio  (iatcs.  Gates  claimed  precedence 
over  Schuyler  an<i,  on  failing  to  secure  recognition,  intrigued  to 
bring  al>out  Schuyler's  dismissal.  The  controversy  was  taken 
into  Congre-is.  The  necessary  withdrawal  of  the  army  from 
Crown  Point  in  1 776  and  the  evacuation  of  Ticondcroga  fn  1777 
were  ougoified  by  Schuyler's  coemies  into  a  retrograde  move* 
roent,  aad,  on  the  19th  of  August  1777,  he  was  superseded. 
A  court  BUtialaiipoiBted  In  1778  acquitted  him  on  every  cbaice. 
Ho  rerikned  fnm  the  army  in  April  1779.  Ite  was  a  delcgato 
fraia  New  Yotk  to  the  Continental  Congreea  in  17  79-1 781,  and 
state  senator  in  1781-1784,  1786-1790  and  1797-1797.  In 
I  ""^S  he  joined  his  son  in-Iaw  Alexander  Hamilton,  John  Jay  and 
others  in  leading  the  movcnicnl  for  the  mtilicalion  by  New 
York  of  the  Federal  constitution.  He  served  in  the  United 
Slates  Senate  as  a  Fcdetoiisl  from  1790  to  1791  and  was  again 
elected  in  1797,  but  resigned  in  January  1798  on  account  of  ill- 
health.  He  was  also  active  for  many  years  as  Indian  com- 
missioner and  surveyor-general  and  helped  to  settle  the  New 
York  bouodaiy  dbpiutcs  with  Mawachnactts  and  PeamylvaniB, 
He  prepared  ptaas  kn  the  cemtiucfJoB  of  a  canal  between  the 
Hudson  river  and  Lake  Champlain  before  1776,  and,  in  1791- 
1796,  carried  to* a  successful  conclusion  a  more  pretentious 
scheme  for  connecting  the  Hud.son  wiih  Lai:  r,  ,[  irfo  by  way 
of  the  Mohawk,  Oneida  Lake  and  ihe  Onond.i^A  a.cz.  He  died 
in  Albany  on  the  i8;h  ot  \oveml>cr  jSo^. 

See  Bayard  Tuckcrman.  Lsjc  oj General  Philip  S<.huyUr  (N'ew  York, 
190J). 

Other  prominent  memben  of  the  family  were:  Montgomery 
Schltykr  (1814-1S96)  and  his  OOUs.'n  Anthony  (i.SiO-i.S.;6), 

?ro(«ataat  Epiacopal  deiiynaa;  George  Washington  (i8io> 
1888),  treaaum  of  New  Yoffc  State  fa  1863-186$  and  of  Cornell 
University  in  i8n-l't74  and  author  of  Coloniat  Noi  Ymk; 
Philip  Schuyler  otti  ktf  PamUy  (3  vols.,  1885);  his  son  Eugene 

( i><  (O-iSfjo).  who  was  long  in  the  ton.sular  and  diplomatic  serv  ice 
of  the  United  States,  and  who  translated  some  of  the  novels  uf 
Tourgenicv  and  Tolstoi  and  wrote  Pdcr  Ihc  Grcjt  (1884)  and 
Amfrican  Dtplamacy  and  ike  FuriMerance  0/  Commerce  (1886); 
and  Montgomery  (b.  1843),  a  aOB  o(  Anthony,  and  a  JowasUit 
and  writer  on  architecture. 

ICBWABACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdMlof  Bavaria, 
9  m.  by  rail  S.  of  N'urcmbeig.  Fop.  (1903}  td!44a.  It  haa  the 
Interestbig  Evangdteal  cbuidi  of  St  John,  buit  fa  the  rsth 
century,  with  carving  by  Veil  Stosa,  painlinga  by  Wohlfemnt, 
Martin  Schon  and  others,  and  a  dborium  by  Adam  Krafft;  a 
fountain,  the  SchOnc  Brunncn,  and  sevcr/d  schools.  Pilr-vi- 
bich  is  the  chief  scat  of  the  ncc<llc  tnanufaclure  in  H.ivari.i; 
its  other  induf tries  inrhidc'gold  and  silver  wire  work,  brewing 
and  the  making  of  soap  .ind  earthenware.  .Schwabach  was 
purrh.T.ed  in  i  564  by  the  burgrave  of  Nuremberg. 

See  PcwMt,  Ckxonik  der  Stodt  6(kwabtstk  (Schwabach,  1654). 

ICaWilB^  nUran  HEINRICH  (1789-187$),  German 
astranomar,  was  bon  on  the  35th  of  October  1789  at  Dcscau, 
wherehediedontheifthof  April  1875.  At  Ant  an  opethecaxy, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  astronomy,  and  in  i8}6  commenced 
his  observations  on  sun-spots.  In  184J  he  made  the  sui^gestloa 
of  a  prob.ible  ten  year  period  (i.e.  that  at  '-very  tenth  year 
the  number  of  spots  reached  a  maximum),  but  it  met  with 
scant  s^prevst,  and  hs  ooatlniMd  hia  obaervation«i  wUcb  wsM 
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af!i rwnrds  ulilizcd.in  1851  by  Humboldt  in  the  third  volume 
01  his  A.'<;?wi,  The  pcriwfici! y  o(  sun-^pou  is  now  fully  recog- 
nizee! i  v.'f  Scs),  .-snd  to  Sih.v.tljc  is  thus  due  the  CfCdU  Ol  Wic 
«f  the  most  important  discoveries  ia  asiroDomy. 
See  U.  H.  Turner,  Astmomitot  Dtitanry  (i9<m)- 
ICBWAUMCH.  or  LamcemwbwajlmCs,  »  fovotiriie  Ccnwtn 
Imltb  raoit,  in  the  Ptostian  piovinee  «l  lfcase>Naanu, 
pleasantly  situated  in  a  deep  volley,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Schwalbach  with  the  Aar,  u  m.  N.W.  from  Wiesbaden,  on 
the  railway  Dotzlv  im-l);tti.  Perm-mcnt  po|)u!.iiion  [u-jos) 
?Rj6.  Brsidcs  a  large  kursaa!,  the  town  has  four  churchci, 
tivo  Ev-mgulical,  a  Rumao  Catholic  and  an  I-^nglish,  a  syna- 
};  sue  and  <c%'eral  schools.  There  are  eight  spring,  which  are 
iir^cly  im[>rcgnaicd  in  varying  proportions  with  iron  and 
carbonic  acid,  and  arc  used  both  lor  drinking  end  bathing. 
Thqr  are  especially  efTicacious  in  femlnlm  dhmdett,  and  the 
peeler  number  of  visitors  (about  6000  aiUHMitty)  tie  laifics. 
The  public  grouads  are  prei  t  ily  laid  out  aad  there  are  mmereus 
fuhimabte  hotels. 
Sec  FrickhOffeir.  Dm  EUtmuuHtm  m  SdmMatk  (and  ed..  Srbwal- 

Jsii  cd..  Wediedn.  1U4). 

SCHWANN.  THEODOR  fi^iio-iSS.^I,  German  physiotoRht, 
was  bum  at  N'tusi  in  Rlitulxh  rru4.ua  on  ihc  -th  of  December 
1810.  His  father  was  a  man  of  great  mcth.micul  lak-nt ;  at 
first  a  Roldsmith,  he  afterwards  foundtd  an  irniwrtant  printinj; 
tstablishmt-t^i.  Schwiinn  inherited  his  fathtr*  t.iilf*,  ami 
the  leisure  of  his  boyhood  was  largL-ly  spent  in  constructing 
little  machines  of  all  Itinds.  He  Fiudicd  at  the  Jesuits'  college 
in  Cologne  and  afterwards  at  Bonn,  where  be  net  Johannes 
Midler,  in  wbow  pbyiioiogical  cxperimeaU  he  eooo  came  to 
assist.  He  nctt  wtat  to  WOirtvii  t»  flootinve  hit  aaedlcal 
stttdiet,  and  thence  to  Beriin  to  gnduate  in  tSj4.  Here  he 
again  met  Mailer,  who  had  been  meanwhile  translated  to  Berlin, 
and  who  finally  persuaded  him  to  enter  on  a  scientific  career 
and  appointcrl  him  .issist-mt  at  the  anatomical  museum. 
Schw.ann  in  tSjS  »is  tailed  to  thp  i  h.iir  of  anatomy  a!  the  Kom.in 
C.;thol;t  university  of  LiOUV.iin,  where  he  remained  nine  yc.irs. 
In  1847  be  went  as  professor  to  Li^ge,  where  he  remained  till 
his  death  on  the  iith  of  January  1SS2.  He  was  of  a  peculiarly 
gealle  and  amiable  character,  and  remained  a  devout  Catholic 
throughout  his  life.  Il  was  during  the  four  ytars  spent  under 
theiaiiicoceaf  Midler  at  Berlin  tbatallSchwann's  really  valuable 
woric  wai  done.  Miliier  was  at  this  tine  preparing  his  great 
book  on  physiology,  and  Schwann  assisted  him  in  the  experi- 
mental work  required.  His  attention  being  thus  directed  lo 
the  ner\(nii  a:. J  mviscular  tissues,  besides  making  such  hisio- 
lagicil  diitovtrks  as  that  of  the  envelope  of  the  ncrve-fibrci 
which  now  bears  his  Ji.ime,  he  iniii.itcd  those  rcM-.irdies  in 
muscular  contractility  since  so  c'iaix>rat<;ly  worked  out  hy  Du 
Bets  Rcymond  and  others.  He  was  thus  the  first  of  Muller'5 
pupils  who  broke  with  the  traditional  vitalism  and  worked 
towards  a  physico-chemical  explanation  of  life.  Miiller  also 
directed  bis  attention  to  the  pmrrn  of  digesliaii,  which  Schwann 
diowcd  to  depend  oienltilljr  on  the  proeoce  of  a  ferment 
called  by  him  pepsin.  Schwann  also  examined  the  question 
of  spontaneous  generation,  which  he  greatly  aided  to  disprove, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  experiments  discovered  the  orfranic 
nature  of  yeast  In  fact  the  whole  germ  theory  of  Pasteur,  a* 
well  as  its  anMw[iiii.  ations  by  I.i^t-jr,  is  irace.ihlc  to  hi.s 

influence.  Once  when  he  was  dining  with  Schteidcn  in  i8j7. 
Che  cOBVcnation  turned  on  (he  nuclei  of  vegetable  cells. 
Schwann  remembered  having  seen  similar  structures  in  the 
cdb  of  the  notochord  (as  had  been  shown  by  MuUer) 
and  iattantly  icaliMd  the  importance  of  oemiectiag  the  two 
phenomena.  The  resemblance  was  coofinned  wflhout  dehiy 
by  both  observers,  and  the  results  soon  appeared  in  his  famous 
Mkrustopic  tnv<itii>Uiont  on  the  Auordiirct  in  Ike  Siruclure 
Ci:.;  (ir,mtk  of  Phnl%  «>:.'  .!)  ;'•:. '/l  (Berlin,  tran^  Syden- 

ham Society,  1847).  'll»t;  ttli  theory  was  ihu^  definitely  ton- 
Stiluled.  In  the  course  of  his  verifications  of  the  eill  theory, 
in  which  he  txavcnod  the  whole  &cld  U  bmology,  he  proved 


the  cellular  origin  and  develnpmrni  of  the  most  highly  d:(Ter- 
rntiated  tissues,  nails,  feaiheri,  enamels,  iSic.  His  );<:ncraiLsa- 
Iion  hcc.i.nfie  the  foundation  of  mo<lcrn  h;s[olopy,  and  in  the 
hands  of  Rudolf  Viahow  (whose  ccUular  pathology  was  an 
inevitable  deduction  from  Schwann)  afforded  the  BMOao.of 
placing  modern  pathology  on  a  truly  sckatific  bisis. 

An  excellent  account  of  Schwaao's  Ble  and  werit  la  that  hf  lAam 
Frtdirioi  lli^e.  18«4). 

ICBWAIRHAUI,  LUDWHI  HICBABL  (itoi-tSsS).  Geimaa 
sculptpr,  was  bom  in  Munich  00  the  s6tfa  of  August  1802.  His 
family  bad  been  sculptors  in  Tirol  for  three  centuries;  young 

Ludrtii;  rccfi\cd  his  earliest  lessons  from'  bis  father,  .ind  the 
lather  hi.d  been  inatrucied  by  the  grandfather.  Tbc  lo^i  to 
bear  the  name  was  Xaver,  who  worked  in  his  cousin  Ludwig's 
studio  and  survived  till  1854.  For  successive  generations  the 
family  lived  by  the  carving  of  busts  and  scpuJt  hral  monuments, 
and  from  the  condition  of  mechanics  roee  to  that  of  artists. 
From  the  Munich  gymnasium  Svhwaullilct  passed  as  a  studrafc 
lo  the  Munich  acsdeny;  at  first  he  puipoeed  to  be  a  painter, 
but  afterwards  leverted  lo  the  plaMic  aita  of  his  anocstoei^ 

for  an  ehtbonte  silver  service  for  (he  kin^  taUe.  ComeUos 

a!>o  befriended  him;  the  Rrtat  painter  was  ocrujiicd  on  disiRns 
for  the  decoration  in  fresco  of  the  newly  erected  &l.\pici:htk, 
and  at  his  suKi;estion  Schwanlhaler  was  cniplo\  cd  on  the  sculp- 
ture within  the  h.[lls.  'llius  arcwe  betv. cen  piintniR,  sculpture, 
and  architecture  that  union  and  n;u;ujl  sii;i(.Mjft  which  charac- 
teriiccd  the  reviv&i  o{  the  arts  in  liavarta.  Scbwanthaler  ia 
i8}6  Went  to  Italy  as  a  pensioner  of  the  king,  and  on  a  secomi 
visit  in  iBja  Tborwakiscn  gave  Mm  kindly  help.  His  skill  was 
so  developed  that  on  his  return  ho  was  able  to  meet  the  cxtra- 
ordiaaiy  demand  for  sculpture  consequent  on  King  Lodwig'a 
passioB  for  building  new  patoces,  churches,  galleries  end  noseom^ 

and  he  became  the  fellow-worker  of  the  anhitcel^  KIrn.'C, 
(iartner  and  Ohimti'.ler,  and  of  the  painters  Cornelius.  SthnocT 
,md  Hess.  Owing  to  the  maj.'iniiudc  and  multitude  of  the  plastic 
products  they  turned  out,  over-pressure  and  haste  in  design 
and  work man'^hip  l>rought  driwn  the  quahly  of  thei  art.  The 
works  of  Schwanibaler  in  Munich  are  so  many  and  intscellaneowa 
thai  they  can  only  be  briefly  indicated.  The  new  palace  it 
peopled  with  bis  statues:  the  throne-room  has  twelve  iropoeillf 
gilt  bronze  figures  to  ft.  high;  the  same  palace  is  abo  enridied 
with  a  frieae  and  with  sundry  otiier  dcoorations  modelled  and 
painted  fkom  his  drawings.  The  sculptor,  like  Us  eoatemporary 
painters,  received  help  from  trained  pupils.  The  same  prolific 
artist  also  furnished  the  old  Pinakothek  with  twenty-five  marbles, 
commemorative  of  as  many  great  painter.s,  likewise  be  Supplied 
a  composition  for  the  pediment  of  the  exhibition  huiWinii;  facing 
the  (dyplothek,  and  c-xceuled  sundry  fitjvires  for  the  pulihc 
library  and  the  hail  of  the  marshals.  Sacred  art  lay  outside 
his  ordinary  routine,  yet  in  the  churches  of  St  Ludwig  and  St 
Mariahilf  he  gave  proof  of  the  widest  versatility.  The  Ruhmcs- 
halle  afforded  further  gauge  of  unexampled  power  of  prtxIuciiOQ; 
here  alone  is  work  which,  if  adequately  studied,  might  have 
occupied  a  lifetime;  ninety-two  metopes,  and,  conspicuously, 
the  colossal  but  feeble  figure  of  Bavaria,  60  ft.  high,  rank  among 
the  boldest  experiments.  A  short  life  of  forty-six  years  did  not 
permit  serious  underlakin(fs  beyond  the  Havarian  Capit.d.  vet 
ti.Tic  was  found  for  the  groups  within  the  north  pediment  c;  the 
W.ilhalla,  Raiisbon,  and  nlso  for  numerous  portrait  statuts, 
including  those  of  Mozart,  Jean  Paul  Richter.  Goeihc  and 
Shakespeare.  Scbwanthaler  died  at  Iklunich  in  184S,  and  left 
by  will  to  tbc  Munich  academy  all  his  models  and  studies,  wluch 
now  form  the  Schwanthaler  Museum. 

ICinMB12l,  Tmu  (iSfs-  ),  Dutch  portrait  painter, 
was  bom  at  Amsterdam,  the  dauiflitcr  w  Johan  Ceorg  Schwarue 
(1814-1874),  from  whom  she  received  her  first  training,  before 
studying  for  a  year  under  Gabriel  Max  and  Franz  von  Lenhach 
in  Mur.n  h.  In  1^70  she  went  to  Paris  to  centinue  Iht  eiu  lK-i 
under  Jean  J  m  r]in  >  IK  nfier  Her  portr;iits  are  rcm.iikdb)e 
for  excellent  (har.uur  dr  swit  g,  iir<,nith  .nui  viv;uur  of  handling 
and  rich  quality  of  yigmcnl.  Sbc  is  one  of  ibc  few  M-omea  psinlTrt 
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have  been  honoured  by  m  invitalion  to  contribute  their 
avn  poitftits  to  the  kftU  «(  ibe  paintm  at  the  Ut&zi  Gallery 

10  Florence.  Some  «(  her  bcM  pfelUfV.  nouWy  «  portrait  o( 
Tkt  J.  Joubcrt,  and  "Throe  liunatca  «f  the  Oiphanage  at 
Amsicrdaoi."  arc  at  ihe  Ryki  Muwuin,  and  one  entitled  "  The 
Orphan  "  at  the  Boyman  Mtneum  in  Rotterdam. 

SCHWARZ  (or  S  ihv^rtz),  CHRISTIAN  FRIEDRICH  (1716- 
I7qS),  Ct-rman  l'ruli.!.liir.l  niLS'iior.,iry  to  Iiidi.i,  was  botn  on 
the  o(  tobcr  i7;6  at  SoMnrnburg,  m  the  electorate  of 
brandenburg,  Prussia.  Having  Icarnoii  Tamil  to  aviisl  in  a 
translation  o(  the  Bible  into  that  lang.iapi:,  hr  was  lc<l  to  form 
the  inicniioo  oi  becoming  a  missionary  10  India.  He  received 
etrdimtkm  M  Copenhagen  on  the  Sth  of  August  1749,  and. 
after  ipciMling  aomc  lime  in  England  lo  acquife  the  £agU»b 
languafe,  cmberitcd  arijr  in  1730  far  India,  and  antvcd  at 
Trichiaepoiy  on  the  joih  of  July.  Tranqpiebar  was  for  some 
time  his  hmdquarters,  but  he  paid  frequent  vltii4  to  Tan}ore 
and  Trichinoptily,  and  in  i;66  rtrooved  lo  the  latter  place. 
Here  he  acted  .is  chjplain  to  the  ftarrison,  who  eretitd  a  church 
for  hi-  Rct.tr.il  use,  Jn  1769  he  secured  the  friendship  of  the 
raja  uf  laujore.  who,  although  he  never  embraced  Chrislianily, 
alTur.lL-il  (  ini  every  couiitcn.incc  in  his  mis-siiinary  labours. 
Shortly  before  his  drath  he  committed  to  Schwarx  the  education 
of  his  adopied  son  and  successor.  In  1779  Sihwarz  undertook, 
at  the  reqtiesl  of  the  Madras  govemineni,  a  private  embassy  to 
Hyder  Ali.  the  tuler'of  Mysore.  When  Hyder  invaded  the 
Carnaiic,  Schtnan  wa»  allowed  to  paM  thraugh  the  enemy's 
camp  without  mofcMation.  After  twelve  yean  in  THcbinopoly 
he  removed  to  Tanjoce.  wliere  he  spent  the  remainder  of  hit  life. 
He  died  on  the  ijth  of  February  1798.  Schwarz's  direct  success 
in  mailing  converts  cucrcded  that  of  any  other  Proti.:-t.inl 
rnts»ionary  in  Indsti.  in  addition  to  which  he  succeeded  in  winning 
the  f-ieetn  of  Mahonimcd.ins  and  Hindus.  The  raja  of  Tanjore 
erei.ted  a  moiiumeoit,  executed  by  Flaxman,  in.  the  miii&ion 
church,  in  which  he  is  represented  as  grasping  the  hand  of  the 
dying  ni»ionary  and  receiving  his  benediction.  A  iplcmtid 
mommeni  to  Schwarz  by  Bacon  was  placed  by  the  East  India 
Company  iii  St  Mary's  rhun  h  at  Madras. 

See  /<#«n,!.Bi  <i(  S<  liwafj,  wiih  a  jketih  o/  his  life  (iJ^.V.) ;  Mcroiri 
of  L  ''  n'  i  >  ■'"■"ponjeiur,  liy  H.  N.  I'earwn  (lSj4,  ^id  ed.  lSj9): 
Lt/r.     ■  i  i         I    iiMin  ( I  S551. 

SCHWARZ,  KARL  (liii  J- iSSj).  German  Protestant  thcoiogtan, 
was  born  at  Wiek  on  the  Isle  of  Rugen  on  the  igth  of  November 
tSi2.  His  father.  Theodor  Schwarz,  pastor  at  Wiek,  was  well 
known  as  a  preacher,  and  as  the  writer  of  a  number  of  popular 
worla  (panblcs,  ramancca,  &c.)  under  the  pKudonym  "  Theodor 
Mdaa."  Karl  Schwais  puiiucd  the  ttiidy  of  theology  and 
philosophy  ai  Htlte,  «nd  aftecwaids  at  Bonn  (igjijand  Berlin 
( t  s J  1 8j4 ) .  At  Berlin  he  came  under  the  infttience  of  Schleier- 
n  uher  and  Hegel,  whose  influences  arc  seen  in  his  work  Das 

11  cun  dcr  RtlifioH  (1847).    In  1837  he  was  imprisoned  for  six 

months  on  .iremmt  c.i  his  advani  cd  poliin  .il  opinions.  After 
h'»  re!e.i«:  he  helped  Ifroni  i.^.^iS)  wi(h  1  lie  1 1  ,:l!iu  lie  J  ^:hriuilur. 
F  r  ini  iH.n-i>i,;5  he  leetured  at  Halle,  and  «as  then  suspended 
by  it>e  governmcni.  in  164^,  however,  he  was  appointed 
professor  eiiraordinarius,  and  later  received  a  number  of  dis- 
tinctions (in  t$si  chief  court  preacher,  &c.}.  Schwarz  took  an 
fanportam  part  in  the  founding  and  diiecting  of  the  German 
Pkotestanlenverein,and  became  an  eminent  eaponent  of  liberal 
llieology.  His  work  Z«r  CntUthk  dcr  ncwsfee  TktUttfe  (1856. 
4th  ed.  1869)  is  a  valuable  source  for  the  history  of  theology 
in  Germany.    His  other  works  Include  Lfising  als  Tfuologe 

{i,'<34"l   an.l  Crw.drhs  <l,r  ,l:ri;.!l.   l.<hr<  {l>^;^.  5th  ed  1S76). 

He  died  on  the  ^sth  of  March  1S85.  In  his  memory  a  Karl- 
SdnNri-!.i!  <ii,nf,  waa  founded  in  eonneiiaa  with  the  ttteotogical 

farul'y  at  Jena, 

St-c  (.   Rudl.  lf,  Kot  Sikwan  F.  Hummel.  D!r  Bf.lfuhing 

4er  Sh'ijl  V'tn  Kiri  S:k-xvrf  Cbrr  juj  lIVjci  dc  Relifion  (|8<>0>; 
and  H'.  r/ift;- Hau'v  k,  Hr^iinu  \klfip(:ti\f , 

SCHWARZBURG-RUDOLSTADT.  a  principality  o(  Germany, 
an  independent  memlier  of  (he  German  empire,  and  one  of  tlie 
Thuringian  Mates  (tee  THUiu>iCU>.  It  shares  with  Schwanburg- 
SoMteishMuen  Ihe  pemessions  «f  the  old  house  «f  Sdiwaisbaig, 


consisting  of  the  upper  barony  {(^kmuk^id  in  Tburingia, 
00  the  Gera.  Ilm  and  Saak.  and  the  lower  barony  (l/nfcWbvy^ 
tckaja,  an  iaDlated  diitria  on  the  Wipper  and  Helhe.  about 
IS  m.  to  the  nwth,  surrounded  by  the  Prussian  province  of 
Samny.  Ai  the  dignity  of  prince  is  held  in  virtue  of  the  Ober> 
herrschaft  alone,  a  share  of  both  baronies  was  given  to  each 
sub  line  of  the  main  house.  The  total  area  of  Sth>vaf.;burg- 
RudoLuadt  is  iSj  sq,  m..  of  which  are  in  the  upjx-i  and  So 
in  the  lower  b.irony,  the  eliief  lowni  in  the  fuimrr  <!^stTirt 
are  Rudolstadt  (pop.  i^.soo  in  1905),  the  capital,  and  Uia4ii;en- 
burg  (looo),  and  in  the  latter  Frankenlttuscn  (6374).  Both 
baronies  are  hilly,  the  highest  elevation  lieiitg  attained  in  the 
Grossfarmdenkopf,  »9oo  ft.  The  scenoy  Of  the  Thuringian 
portion  of  Schwarsbuig-Rudolstadt  attncia  many  visitors 
annnally,  the  nwat  bcMitfful  vou  lacing  the  gorge  of  ihe 
Schwann  and  the  iovebr  ciicuhr  valley  in  which  the  village  of 
Scbwanbufg  nestles  at  the  foot  of  a  curiously  isolated  hilt,  crowned 
by  the  ancient  castle  of  the  prinnly  line.  Catlle-re.iring  and 
fruit-growing  flourish  in  tlic  !o  Att  barony,  while  iht  upjn-r  l<arony 
is  finely  wooded.  Of  the  whole  country  44%  is  under  it  rest 
(mainly  conifernus  trees),  and  50%  is  devoted  to  agriculture 
and  pasture.  The  chief  prain  crops  .ire  rye,  oats,  barley  and 
potatoes.  Great  attention  is  paid  lo  poultry  farming  and  bee- 
keeping, and  the  exports  from  these  sources  are  considerable. 
About  14%  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and 
forestry,  >i%  bl  mining  and  cognate  industries.  Trade  and 
manafacturea  ate  insignificant;  imn,  lignite*  cobalt,  alum 
and  vitriol  ai«  among  the  minMl  pnductiana.  In  190$  the 
population  iras  «63j$  or  about  165 16  the  tqiMie  mile;  Nearly 
all  these  were  Protestants. 

Sch\^ar.:l>iirg  RudifUiadt  is  a  limited  hereditary  monarchy, 
its  ro.ntilulion  resting  on  laws  oi  and  1870.    A  diet  has 

met  St  intervals  since  1S16,  and  is  now  entitled  to  be  summoiud 
every  three  years.  The  present  diet  consists  of  sixteen  irn  rulers 
elected  for  three  years,  four  chosen  by  the  h)t;f.e-i  ass.j^vod 
taapayeti,  the  01  hers  by  general  election.  The  troops  of  Schwars- 
bufg-Radohtadi  have  been  incorporated  with  the  Prussian  amy 
siiKe  the  convention  of  1867.  The  principality  has  one  vote 
in  the  Rekhstag  and  one  in  the  fedccal  cooncIL 

Schwanbufg'RudoIsiadl  Is  the  cadet  branch  of  the  house  of 
Schwanburg,  descended  trom  Albtccht  VII.  (1605).  In  i;io 
the  count  was  made  a  prince,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  although  he  was  prevented  from  taking 
his  seat  in  the  lm|xTijl  ccllc^r  at  Re^cnsburg  until  1754.  The 
principality  entered  the  Coniederation  of  (he  Rhine  in  iSo?  and 
the  Cermari  I.e.ij^ue  in  1815.  In  iSsg  il  ndecmed  the  Prussian 
claims  of  superiority  by  surrendering  fiortionsof  its  territory. 

See  5>igi»(nund,  LamUskunde  dtt  FuiitentHmt  Sikmanbmrt> 
RtidaUtadl  (3  vols..  Rudoistadt.  l86i-i66j). 

SCBWARZBURO-COiDtRfHAySEN.  t  prfndpality  of  Ger. 
maoy,  and  constituent  state  of  the  German  empire,  li  shares 
the  eiU  Schwanburg  hmds  with  Sdiwanborg-Rudolaiadt.  In 

general  it  may  be  said  that  »hi)e  Schwarzburg-Rudolsiadt 
forms  the  southern.  Schwarrb-.irg  Sondcrshauscn  occupies  the 
northern  [Kjrtion  of  the  binds  on(  e  d^vidi  d  b<  ■  ■..  ci  n  tl  .  ni. 
The  total  area  nf  the  prineipabiy  is  3  hr\  111,.  oi  v.l!;..[i  1  ;  ^  ,-,:c 
in  the  upper  and  ;oo  in  the  lower  t)arony.  I  he  (  h  :.[  io^\  ii:>  ^re 
AmstadI  (pop  iC),J7>  in  1005),  which  at  one  time  gave  name  to 
a  line  of  counts,  in  the  southern,  and  Sondershausen  (74 J5). 
the  capital,  in  the  northern  (or  upper)  barony.  The  general 
description  of  the  nature  and  resources  of  Schwarzburg-Rudol- 
stadt  applies  abo  to  this  principality,  ciccpt  that  62%  of  the 
whole  u  devoted  to  agricultun  and  purtuie  and  jo%  to  forests, 
only  about  tw»>fiftlis  of  which  nre  oonifcrous  trees.  Tite  chief 
crops  are  oats,  barley,  wheat  and  rye,  but  by  far  the  most  land 
is  planted  «ilh  jmtaloes.  Al>out  15"*  of  the  population  arc 
supjutrted  by  apriiullure  aud  lurciiry.  and  about  18%  by  mining 
and  coRiute  inrlustries.  The  industries  are  varied,  and  in  sijine 
br.sni-hes,  notably  ploves  (at  Arnstadt).  ghm,  saus.ii;i  -^  and  sup.sr- 
relininj;,  considerable.    In  l<iO\  the  [vjpubil  im      is  !^s.'F-' 

about  243  lo  the  square  mile.  Aimoit  ail  of  ibcsc  were 
Protestants. 
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SchnmRbnig'SamlenliMiien  is  a  limited  hereditary  monarcfay, 
iu  coMtkution  lotrag  on  •  law  o(  1857.  Hue  ditt  comtsta  of 
ive  wpftiettUUm  .dacted  by  the  k^nt  Uipaycn,  five  by 
flCBacal  dectioa,  and  five  aooaioaud  lor  life  by  tbe  pctMe.  The 
fiftt  ten  membcra  are  elected  for  four  yeaia,  wblcli  ia  abo  tbe 
financial  period.  There  is  a  ministry  'with  6ve  departments — 
for  tbe  prince's  household,  domestic  affairs,  6n3nce,  churches 
and  schwis,  and  justice.  The  budget  for  the  yc.irs  Kjoii-ioii 
estimates  the  income  at  £164.440  an<l  the  citpcnditurc  at  the 
same  The  slate  debt  in  looi)  w.is  £1^17, 570  The  troops  of 
Schwarsburg'Sondershausco  have  been  incorporated  with  the 
Pmuaiaii  army  by  convenlioD  since  1S67.  The  principality  has 
MM  vote  in  the  Reichstag  and  one  in  tbe  federal  council. 
•  The  hOMe  of  Schwarzburg  is  one  «( the  oldest  and  noblest  in 
Cemai^;  and  traditioo  traoca  Ita  daicent  fran  Widulund  and 
theUagaof  ibeFraaka.  Iu  historical  anceaiara  wen  tbe  eounta 
of  lUfemburg,  from  whom  the  counu  of  Schwanburg  aprang 
about  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century.  The  name  GOntiwr 
became  the  disiim  tivc  name  for  ilio  members  of  this  house 
(corresponding  to  iklnrich  in  the  Kcuss  (amity),  the  various 
GUnthc-rs  being  at  first  distinguished  by  numbers  and  aftrrwar  ls 
by  prcfincd  names.  Various  subdivisions  and  ci>llai<ral  lims 
were  formed,  but  by  i5  j'j  all  were  extinct  bui  the  prcsrnt  t»o 
Count  Gunther  XI-.,  who  died  to  iss^'.  was  the  last  common 
ancestor  of  both  tinea.  Sdiwarsburg-Sondcrshausen  is  the  senior 
line,  although  its  poaieisioos  are  tbe  snuUer.  In  1697  the  count 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  inipCffal  pftoce  by  the  emperor 
Leopold  I.  The  piiaoe  lud  to  pay  jeoo  thaicn  to  the  elector 
«f  Samoy  and  j  see  to  the  dnhe  of  Saie^Wcknar,  and  nmcrous 
disputes  arose  in  connerion  with  the  superiorities  thus  indicated. 
In  1807  Schwarzburg-Sondershauscn  entered  the  Confederation 
■  !       Rhine  and  bccamo  .a  sovrrcipn  state.    In  iSi6  it  joined  the 

rnian  League,  ami  rclccmcd  with  [xjrtions  of  its  territory  all 
rif;hts  of  suprnonty  claimed  by  I'russia.  Its  domestic  govern- 
ment has.  Rrarlually,  ihouRh  not  very  quickly,  improved  since  that 
time — the  upprci.-.ivc  ^;amc-laws  in  particular  having  been 
abolished.  A  treaty  of  mutual  succession  was  made  between  the 
two  families  in  1713.  Prince  Chatha  Giblther  auceeedad  on  the 
171b  of  July  1B80,  his  father  having  oa  aoeoiint  of  eye  disease 
nenouaccd  tbe  thnmc  in  favour  of  hiaaon.  Bya  law,  promulgated 
in  1S96,  Siaw,  prince  of  Leutenbetg,  waa  recognised  as  the  heir- 
preaumiMJve  to  this  pdndpality  and.  by  treaty  with  Sdiwarz- 
bttig-Rudolstadt,  to  that  principality  also. 

See  Apfelstedt.  HtimaUkmnde  dti  PittUntmmt  Stkw»niburf 
Suti»amat»  (Sondenh..  iSst-itS7);  Immchf  BtOrttt 
itkmanburptcktm  Htimtlmmiiltlaoaatak.,  19051906). 

SCHWARZENBERO.  a  princely  family  of  Franconian  origin, 
established  in  Ba%^ria  and  Austria,  and  carrying  its  present  name 
since  1437.  It  was  raised  to  princely  rank  in  1670.  Besides 
Karl  Philipp  (see  below)  and  Johann  (1463-15J8),  a  moralist 
and  reformer  who,  as  judge  of  the  episcopal  court  at  Bamberg, 
introduced  a  new  code  of  evidence  which  amcttded  the  procedure 
thai  pravilcM  in  Europe  hf  aeoaring  lor  tbe  accused  a  more 
impartial  hetiing.  its  best  known  reprcttOtMivo  ia  FeUs  (tteo- 
iSSj),  Karl  Philipp's  nephew,  an  impoftaot  Austrian  statCMian. 

After  six  years'  service  in  the  Austrian  army  Felix  espoused  a 
diplomatic  career  at  the  instance  of  Mettemich,  and  underwent 
a  period  of  probation  (18J4-1S4.S)  at  various  European  courts, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  confirmed  his  aristocratic  aversion  to 
popular  government ,  bin  was  led  to  arknoH Iiilgc  that  absoiulism 
needs  to  be  justified  by  efficiency  of  administraiion.  In  1848 
lie  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  against  Piedmont  and  the 
insurgents  in  Vienna.  On  Nov.  21st  of  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  bead  of  a  leactioaaty  ministry.  Himself  a  soldier, 
be  aimed  at  tbe  oltimaM  tcaloiation  of  tbe  abaolute  nooarchy 
by  mutm  of  the  army.  At  fifst  be  tenporiaed,  and  on  the 
a7tb  of  November  a  proclamation  was  issued  stating  the  intention 
of  the  government  to  uphold  constituliohal  principles,  but  at  the 
same  time  maintain;nt:  its  ir.iirttion  to  keep  tbe  empire  intact  even 
at  the  cost  of  a  separation  from  (icrmany.  The  removal  of  the 
Austrian  parliament  to  Kremsicr  followed  the  ab  ln  iin  n  ui  iho 
jcmpcror  Ferdinand,  and  on  March  71b  1849  the  piodamaiion 


of  n  centralized  constitution  for  tbe  whole  Auslro-Hungarias 
Bonaic^,  af  tee  the  Aiistriao  vktoiy  at  Kopoina  Im4  seemed  t» 
SduMCMhat  10  hkwcraahad  the  Mnowr  povtr  of  vaaiaUBoe. 
Tila  imlillloiicd  by  the  dedifUlOB  of  Hungarian  independence; 
and  Sehwamnbeif  did  not  heshate  ultimately  to  caP  in  tbe  aid 
of  Russia  to  put  an  end  to  the  insurrection  (November).  This 
done,  he  was  free  to  turn  his  wtiole  attention  to  Germany  His 
refusal  to  incorporate  only  I  he  German  provinces  of  i  ht-  monarchy 
in  (he  proposed  new  German  Empire  ha'l  thrown  the  German 
p.uSianK'tU  into  the  arms  of  I'ruisia.  His  object  now  was  to 
restore  the  sUUHt  quo  ante  of  the  Confederation,  with  ihe  old 
predominance  of  Austria.  His  success  in  this  respect  waa  pnrtly 
due  to  exterior  circumstances,  notably  the  miatimed  eiaggera- 
lions  of  the  German  revolutionists,  but  largdy  to  Ida  diplomatic 
sUU.  uascnipukmsoess  and  icon  tenacity  of  puipoae  witb  wiiidb 
the  makocM  of  Ftadcricfc  WUtoin  tV.  and  hia  miniaicii  was 
unable  to  cope.  Hia  triumph  came  with  the  restoration  of  the 
old  federal  diet  in  May  1850  and  the  signature  of  the  convention 
of  Olmuts  on  the  iQtb  of  Ncwmbcf  of  the  same  year  ifttt 
Gebmanv:  Hislory). 

See  Bentr.  fdu.  Fttrtt  aa  5<t— lawleig  {Leiprfg.  Ilgji:  A. 
Beer.  F»nt  St*— niat»/e>  Dntmy  MiMk  kit  tm  A  Ommmmt 
/(Mr«wuee(HiiiariiebesTaadMb«cb.Lripai^  For  Johann 
•ee  W.  Sched.  /efeam.  FNiktn  ant  S,  (Baffin.  190V- 

SCHWARZBNBBRO,  KARL  PRtUPF.  PftlNCC  lu  (i77i> 

1 8 10),  Austrian  field  marshal,  was  bom  on  the  1  jtb  of  AprO  1771 
at  Vienna.'  He  entered  the  inifMri.iI  cavalry  in  \',^^.  ioa>;ht 
in  ijSg  under  Lacy  atiJ  Loudon  against  the  Turks,  disliiiguuhej 
himself  by  his  bravery,  and  became  major  in  i;gi.  In  the 
French  campaign  of  1701  he  served  in  ihe  advanced  guard  of  the 
army  commanded  by  Prince  Josias  of  Coburg,  and  at  Catcau 
Cambrests  in  1794  his  impetuous  charge  at  the  head  of  bia 
regiment,  vigorously  supported  by  iwleve  British  sqnadnMa, 
broke  a  whole  corps  of  the  French,  killed  and  wounded  joes  Beat 
and  brought  oS  ja  of  the  enemy's  guns.  He  waa  imnwdiately 
decorated  with  die  OON  of  the  Marie  Thcieaa  order.  After 
taking  part  in  the  battlea  of  Amberg  and  Wlinburg  in  1 796  be 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  in  1700  he  was 
promoted  lieutenant  field  marshal.  At  the  defeat  of  liohenlinden 
in  1800  his  promptitude  and  courage  saved  ihe  ri.i.:h<  »inK  of  the 
Austrian  army  from  destruction,  and  he  was  al'ieruatiis  emrusicd 
by  the  archduke  Charles  with  the  command  of  the  rearguard. 
In  the  war  of  i8os  he  held  command  of  a  division  under  Mack, 
and  when  Ulm  wis  surrounded  by  Napoleon  in  October  be  was 
one  of  the  brave  band  of  cavalry,  under  the  archduke  Ferdinand, 
which  cut  its  way  through  the  hostile  lines.  In  the  same  year 
be  waa  made  a  conunander  of  tbe  order  of  Maria  Theresa  end  in 
1809  he  neeived  the  Golden  Flaeee.  WlieBiniiofi,iaviewofa 
new  war  with  Ftance,  Austria  decided  to  send  a  apcdel  envoy  to 
Russia,  Schwaraenberg.  who  was  persona  tnta  at  tbe  court  of 
St  Petersburg,  was  selected  He  returned,  however,  in  time 
to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Wagrara,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
promoted  general  of  cavalry.  After  the  peace  of  \'ienna  he  was 
sent  to  Pans  to  negotiate  the  marriage  between  Napoleon  and 
the  archduchess  .Maria  l^ouisa.  The  prince  ga\  e  a  h.ill  ir.  honour 
of  the  bride  on  the  ist  of  July  1810,  which  ended  in  the  tragic 
death  of  many  of  the  guests,  including  his  own  sister-in-law.  in 
a  fire.  Napoleon  held  S€hwarzcnt>erg  in  great  esteem,  and  it 
was  at  hianquest  that  tbe  prince  took  command  of  tbe  Aunriaa 
atuiliaiy  eoipe  in  the  Ruarian  ■^■"p»fflf  of  iCia.  The  pen  of 
the  Aottriaaa  was  wcB  understood  to  be  poBtically  rather  thaa 

*The  family  of  Schwaraenberg,  cf  which  many  member*  are 
known  to  hitiory,  was  derived  from  ErkingervonSeinsheim  (b.  1361). 
a  distinguished  soldier  under  the  emperor  Sigismund.  who  twught  the 
lordkhip  of  SchwartenlirnE  in  Franconia  ia  l4ao.  Count  AdoU  voo 
Schwaricnlicrg  (l547-iO<x>)  was  a  renowned  general  of  the  empire, 
wliov  sword,  aloni,;  with  that  of  hi*  descendant  Prince  Karl  f'hifipp. 
is  preserved  in  the  arsenal  of  Vienna.  Kle  fought  in  ihe  wars  oi 
religion,  but  waa  chicflv  diitinguiilMd  in  th*  wan  on  the  Eamcni 
front  ier  agalatt  the  Turlcs.  He  was  kilted  in  a  mutiny  of  tbe  aoUicf* 
at  Papa  in  Hungarv  in  1600.  Gbukg  Lvdwic.  Count  VOM 
SciiwARZFNBEiiG  (is86-i646),  was  an  Austrian  sutetman  in  the 
Th  nv  Vrara' War.  JoHAMN.FaaiHKaavoNScMWAasaKBaaciniD 
iioiH  St  * soaeMo (t4<iirts«8), was > wlibniiad  jntiat and n friead 
of  Luther. 
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illy  hostile,  and  Schwar«enb«rg  gained  some  minor  successes 
by  skilful  maniruvrcs  without  a  great  battle,  afierwards,  under 
it»tnjctions  (rom  Napoleon,  be  remained  lor  some  months 
inactive  at  Pultusk.  In  iSij.  when  Austria,  after  many  besita- 
tiont,  took  the  side  of  t  he  allies  against  Napoleon,  Sch  warienberg, 
iCOBiiUy  proiiKMed  to  be  field  marshal,  was  appointed  com- 
madbNB<litefo(Uic  allied  Gnwd  Amy  of  BofacmU.  Munch 
hs  m>  dw  senior  of  iko  aOM  flmonlt  wim  fianductod  tht 
CKoqMicB  of  181 J-1814  to  the  final  victory  befoic  Paris  and  the 
overthrow  of  Napoleon.  It  is  the  fashion  to  accuse  Schwaracn- 
l>  rn  of  iimi.1i;y  and  over  cau! Ion,  and  hij  operations  can  easily 
be  mdiic  to  appear  in  that  colour  when  contrasted  with  those  of 
his  principal  subordinate,  the  fiery  Bliichcr,  l.ut  criiu;.  often 
forget  th.il  Schwarrenberg  was  an  Austrian  general  bnl  of  all, 
that  his  army  was  practically  the  whole  force  that  Austria  could 
put  into  the  beld  in  Central  Europe,  and  was  therefore  not  lightly 
10  be  risked,  and  that  the  motives  of  his  pusiUanimity  should  be 
in  the  political  ardiivca  of  Vienna  latber  than  in  the 
lot-hoolcs  of  stntcgkal  theocy  In  any  case  bis  ^ctoiy.  bow- 
ewer  achieved ,  was  as  ooaplele  at  Austria  desirsd.  and  bia  rawaida 
were  oany,  the  grand  crosses  of  the  Maria  Theresa  and  of  many 
foreign  orders,  an  estate,  the  position  of  president  of  the  Hof- 
kneg^rath,  and,  as  a  specially  remarkable  honour,  the  right  to 
bear  the  arms  of  Austria  as  -in  rs^uirhcon  of  pretence.  But 
shortly  afterwards,  having  lost  hh  &i&icr  Caroline,  to  whom  he 
was  deeply  aii.ichcd,  he  fell  ill.  A  stroke  of  paralysis  disabled 
him  in  1817.  an<l  in  iK/o,  when  revisiting  Leipzig,  the  scene  of  the 
VMeri(Uii(ht  that  he  had  directed  seven  years  before,  be  was 
attacked  by  a  second  stroke.  He  died  ibcio  on  the  istb  of 
October. 

HtseMsst  aaa,  FiUMioi,  Pungb  10  Sonraimrme  (1800- 
1S70).  bad  aa  adventuroos  career  as  a  soihUer,  aad  described  Us 

vuiderings  and  campaigns  in  several  interesting  works,  of 
which  the  best  knowa  is  his  Wandertutgen  tines  LamtkneckUs 
( I  .'^ 44- 1 K4 ; ) ,  He  took  part  as  an  AusI rian  officer  in  t  he  campaigns 
ol<  ',  tlti  ia  1K46,  Italy  i84Hand  Hungary  i!)48,  and  as  an  amateur 
in  the  French  conquest  of  Algeria,  the  Carlisi  w.-irs  in  Spain  and 
the  Swiss  civil  war  of  the  Sonderbund.  He  bccimc  a  major- 
general  in  the  Austrian  army  in  1S4Q,  and  died  after  many  years 
of  wcU-6lled  leisure  in  1870.  The  second  son,  Karl  Puiurr 
(d.  itsDt  ins  a  Feldieugmeister;  the  third,  i:uuu><d  Leovolo 
Fhimiai  (itait-iB7j).  a  held  marshal  in  the  Austilaa  army. 
Of  Sdwisiii  iJiirt*ii  acpliews,  Felix,  the  stalesnaa,  is  separately 
■utkedf  nd  mnucH  Johakn  Josef  Cocixsnii  (iSop-iaBs) 
was  a  cardinal  and  a  promiitent  figure  in  papal  and  Austrian 
history. 

See  Prokesch-Oslcn,  Oenku-urdifkeiUn  aus  dem  I^hfn  da  Ffld- 
moTSChaWi    Furstm   Sckwarzfttrrt   (Vienna,    I8J3);  [k'r>;cr, 
Furtlmkau\   S<k-uHjrutthft(i  (\iinnA,  .ind  .»  nietntilr  by  the 

same  hand  in  Slreffieur't  0>t.  Mihinrzextickrijl  iSCj. 

SCHWARZENBERO.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  situated  on  the  Schwarzwaaaer,  16  m.  W.  from  Annaberg 
by  laU.  Pop.  (1905)  4619-  It  has  a  handsome  pariah  church, 
aa  old  palace  and  some  schools.  It  baa  some  sinall  Indutries 
•■d  there  twslMiiiwii-wiodtaitt  the  wiciaity. 

•CUVKBAT.  a  narlcet'tewn  of  Anstria,  in  Lower  Austria. 
5  m.  S-E.  of  Vienna  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  8241.  Here  is  situated 
the  Dreher  brewery,  the  largest  in  the  monarchy;  and  there  are 
abo  important  smelting  and  iron  works,  cotton-spinning,  factonr«. 
of  elf<  tricil  pl.int,  &c.  The  meeting  at  Schwechat  of  the  emperor 
Leopflil  I  w:ih  Siil^cski  in  16S5,  after  the  Liberation  of  Vienna, 
b  commemorated  by  an  obelisk.  Tbe  imperial  troops  defeated 
the  Hunguiaa  faMiiBaia  is  •  battle  fouiht  hsie  in  October 
1848. 

Fi  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
«a  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder,  ij  m.  N.E.  from 
'.  by  ralL  Pop.  (1905)  9530.  It  is  a  pleasant,  well- 
built  town,  with  brtMd  streets  and  shady  avenues.  'There  are 
three  Evangelical  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  palace, 
built  in  I  >Ho.  and  a  jrymnasium.  The  royal  ridinfc  school  was 
removed  hence  to  Hanover  in  1S67.   I'he  Industrie  include 

of  toMooot  cigBn, 


and  bricks,  and  tbtre  is  a  considerable  trade  hy  water  in  agriciJ- 
tural  produce. 

Schwcdl  is  mentioned  in  chronicles  as  early  as  11  j8,  and 
became  a  town  in  116$.  Towards  the  end  of  the  isih  century 
it  passed  to  Brandenburg,  and,  in  16S4,  after  a  great  conflagration 
which  laid  it  in  ruins,  was  handsomely  rebuilt  by  the  cic'clress 
Dorothea.  The  lordship  of  Schwcdl  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
«f  Hoheastein  from  14S1  to  1609,  wliea  it  passed  to 
In  lASo  it  was  given  to  Philip  William,  a  younger 
son  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  Frederick  William,  and  he 
and  his  successors  called  themselves  margrave  of  Brand' nburg- 
Schwedl.  When  this  line  became  extimt  m  17X4  the  lordship 
rr  vi  ricd  10  Prussia,  being  chiimed  Ixxh  hy  the  king  as  perioral 
property  and  by  the  state.  The  matter  was  not  settled  untd 
1S7},  when  it  was  assigned  to  the  state. 

See  Thoma."  CtttkukU  iet  SUuh  und  Htrntkaft  Sthvedl  (Berlin, 
t»7i)- 

KHWBOLBR.  AUBKT  (i£i9-i8s7).  Gcrmaa  philosopher 
and  tbcoloctaa,  was  bofn  at  Micbdbach  la  Wttrttemberg  oa  tbe 
lotb  of  Febfuaiy  tSio,  tiw  son  of  a  country  paalor.  He  entered 
the  univenity  of  TOblngeo  in  i8j6.  and  was  one  of  the  earliest 

pupils  of  F.  C.  Baur,  under  whose  influence  he  devoted  himself 
to  church  history.  His  first  work  was  Dfr  Monlanismus  u  die 
thriiUifht  Kirthf  drs  ^!in  J ahrhundrrts  (1841),  in  which  hc 
[>i)inte(l  out  for  ihc  first  lime  that  Moniinism  was  much  more 
than  an  isnlair ;!  outbreak  of  eccentric  fanaticism  in  tbe  early 
church,  though  be  himself  introduced  fresh  misconceptions  by 
connecting  it  with  Ebionitism  as  he  conceived  the  latter.  This 
work,  with  other  essays,  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the 
authorities  of  the  church,  in  consequence  of  which  hc  gave  up 
tbcolocy  as  bis  proteisioaai  uudy  aad  chose  that  of  phiiosopby. 
la  iS4i  he  founded  the  y«iW«(A<r  dier  Crgniuiif,  and  became 
Frtefttomi  of  philosophy  and  classical  philology  in  Tubingen 
university.  In  1848  be  was  made  professor  extrsordinarius  of 
Roman  literal  urc  and  archaeology,  and  soon  afterwards  profe 
ordinarius  ol  history.  Hc  died  on  the  sth  of  January  1857. 

Hit  principal  theolegicel  werfc  wee  Ass  tmtki^mitMidm  3i  

(a  vols.,  1846).  tt  was  this  book  which  first  pot  before  the  worid. 
with  Schweglrr's  characteristic  boldness  and  clearness,  the  results 
of  the  critical  tal>ours  of  the  earlier  representatives  of  the  new 
TiibinKen  school  inrrlation  toihc  first  development  of  Christianity. 
Seh»ev;liT  pulili»hcil  al  an  editmn  of  the  ClenfnltHt  HomttieM 
(1847),  and  of  Ku«cbiu»'s  EuUnaiiuai  Untory  (1)^52):  in  philosophy 
VlfrietxuHg  und  ErlaaUrunt  der  aritUtt.  Metapkysik  (4  vol*.,  1B47- 
1848),  his  excellent  Ckuhuhu  der  Pkilotofihie  im  Umrist  (1848. 
lath  ed.  1887;  lOth  edition  of  Ene.  trans,  by  J.  Hutchison  Stirling, 
1888).  and  a  posthunvous  CeuhitUt  d*r  Cruck.  PkUotopkie  (1859). 
In  history  he  began  a  Ramuekt  C€$tUilU$  (vela.  i.-iii..  |8$3-I8s8. 
!n<\  ed.  i86i7-tS7>).  which  he  bwuiht  dotra  only  to  the  laws  of 

Li'  inius. 

S<-e  Edward  Zeller.  Vrn,.:,;,  v«L  B.  (tS|f).  pp.  3JM^(  and  the 

AUgcmttne  deulsche  Biogrjfihu. 

SCHWEIDNITZ.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Silesia,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wclstritjs, 
38  SO.  8>W.  of  Breslau  by  raiL  Pop.  (1005)  30,540.  The  town 
has  wide  streets  and  contains  several  old  churches,  one  of  which, 
a  Roman  Calboiic  cfaurdi,  buflt  in  the  t4tb  centuiy,  has  a  tower 
jjo  ft.  high.  It  hia  M  old  toav  UU,  a  tbeatte  aad  several 
statties  of  eminent  men.  The  iuiiouhUbi  country  is  fcrtSe  aad 
highly  cultivated,  and  t he  large  qt»ntilies  of  flax  and  hemp  there 
raised  encour.igc  an  act  i  vc  weaving  industry  in  the  town.  Beetroot 
fur  Mig.ir,  Erain  and  (ruil  are  also  grown.  The  manufacture  of 
woollens,  linens,  hosiery,  furniture,  gloves,  pajwr,  machinery  and 
tocili.  carriages,  nuts  and  screws,  needles  and  other  hardware 
goods  is  carried  on.  The  beer  of  Schwcidnitz  has  long  been 
famous  uadsr  tht  name  of  "  Scbwarzc  Schdps,"  and  in  the  i6lh 
century  it  was  exported  as  far  as  Italy.  ScbweidniU  is  the  chief 
grain  market  of  the  district. 

Scbwcidnita,  dating  (torn  about  tbe  nth  ceatary,  received 
dvic  rithu  b  t>sa  About  1278  H  became  the  <»pltal  of  a 
principality,  with  an  area  of  about  1000 aq.  m.,  which  belohged  to 
Bohemia  from  r ; ;  till  1741,  when  it  passed  into  the  poisessicHi 
01  I'rux-ia  Th.-  '■  I'olerei  of  Schweidnit?-  "  is  the  name  given  to 
the  riotous  revolt  of  the  town,  in  1510-15*2,  agaiiut  a  ">y^ 
depiMngitof  the il^ of  coiling iuowBBWBQr.  Oucof 
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Ihc  strongest  towns  in  Silesia  il  wu  besieged  several  times  during 
Ihe  17th  and  (Sth  centuries.  In  1807  it  was  captured  by  the 
Frcocb.  whQ  dcmolikhcd  the  loiUficKtkmt.  Rcilored  10  PniuU 
la  t8i6it«waffdnfa(tiBtd,lNitiii  1862  the  fonifieatkw  mre 
converted  into  a  public  pack. 

See  F.  J.  Schmidt,<ite(UEiU»dl(r5taASdhwMWlt(a  v«b..Sdit^ 
niu.  1B40-184S). 

SCHWBIOMjlUSBR,  JOHAm  (1741-1830).  Gennaii  classical 
■ciiolar,  was  bo  mat  Stiaaibiiis  on  the  a$th  of  June  1 74  >•  From 
an  early  age  hh  lavouftte  subjects  were  phflotophy  (especially 
Scottish  moral  philosophy  as  represented  by  Hutchinson  and 
Ferguson)  and  Oriental  languages;  Greek  and  Latin  he  took  up 
later,  and  although  he  owes  his  reputation  to  his  edit  ions  o(  Greek 
authors,  he  was  always  dirtidcnt  as  to  his  classical  attainments. 
After  visiting  P.iris,  lx)niJon  and  the  principal  rltiesot  Germany, 
lie  became  assistant  professor  of  philosophy  (1770)  at  Sirassburg. 
When  the  French  Revolution  brake  out,  be  was  .banished,  in 
IJ94  he  returned,  and  after  the  reorganliatioa  of  (lie  Academy 
ia  i8og  wai  appointed  professor  oC  Greciu  He  lolgiMd  his  post 
bi  1814,  and  <Ued  on  tlie  19th  o{  January  i8jo. 

Hh  son,  joKANM  GormuED  (1776-1844),  mt  also  a  dlMin- 
guished  scholar  and  archaeolofist.jaint-attthorwhh  M.Golbtry 
of  AntiquiUs  de  V Alsace  (iSjS). 

Schwei^hauwr's  tint  important  ««rk  was  bit  edilioa  of  Appian 
(178s).  «^Hh  Latin  translation  and  commentary,  and  an  accoiini  of 
the  MSS.  On  Brunrk'a  recummondaiiun,  he  had  collated  an  Ai.ks- 
bur^  MS.  of  Appian  for  Samuel  Mu»grave.  who  was  prrparinK  ,in 
edition  o(  that  author,  and  after  Mii'^iir.ivc's  death  he  Icit  it  a  duty 
to  complete  11.  Mis  Polybius,  »iih  transl.itian,  notes  and  tpecial 
lexieiMl.  aiijuari-^l  in  i;H7-i795.  But  hia  chief  work  is  his  eUiliun  of 
Athenacus  (1801-1S17).  in  founcen  volume*,  one  of  the  BiponI 
editions.  His  Herodotus  (i8lb;  lexicon,  1824)  is  leu  successful: 
he  dcpeada  too  much  on  eanier  editions  and  inferior  .M  SS. ,  a  nd  lacks 
the  I  nner  icholanhiB  neccsMrv  in  dealinf  whh  such  an  author. 
Mention  may  also  oe  made  0?  his  Endiriridion  ol  Kpicictu^  and 
Tobuia  ol  Cebes  (1798),  which  appt-.irod  at  the  time  when  the 
din  trines  of  the  Stoics  were  fashionahle ;  the  letters  of  Seneca  to 
l.ii.  ilui-.  (1S09);  cfjrrect ions  and  notes  to  Suidos  (!-(«));  some 
moral  philosophy  csuys.  His  minor  works  are  collected  in  his 
OpHUula  acadtmUa  (iSa6). 

See  monographs  by  I.  G.  Dahler.  C.  L.  Cuvier,  F.  J.  Sti^venari 
Ull  t«y>).  L.  Spach  (1868).  Ch.  Raboay  (1884).  the  two  last  con* 
ttininf  an  aooount  of  both  father  and  son. 

SCHWEINPURT,  a  town  <rf  Germany,  In  the  kingdom  of 
liavarja,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Main,  which  is  here 
spanned  by  several  bridgrs.  m,  N.E.  of  W  uribiirg  hy  r.ul,  .md 
at  the  junction  of  Lncs  to  Ki^-singcn,  Bamlxrg  and  Gcmuiulin. 
Pop.  (1905)  iS.4t6.  'Ihc  Renaiswnce  town  h.ill  in  the  spacious 
market-place  dales  from  1570;  il  contains  a  library  and  a 
colletlion  of  antiquities.  St  John's  church  is  a  Gothic  edifice 
with  a  lofty  tower;  St  Salvalor's  was  built  about  1720.  Schwein- 
fuitiswellfiiniisliedtrithiM&evolentandeducatioiialinstitutiont, 
Indudinga  onuaiiiiatoiifbaUyleinidcd  by  Custavos  Adolphus 
in  i6ji,  and  rebuilt  in  t88f.  The  chief  manufacture  is  paint 
("  Schweinfurt  green  "  is  a  well-known  brand  in  Germany), 
introduced  in  tSa;?;  but  beer,  sugar,  machinery,  soap  and  other 
drysalteries.  sira\v-[>aper  and  vincg.i:  also  produced.  Cotton- 
spinning  and  bell-founding  arc  carried  un,  and  the  .Main  supplies 
water-power  for  numerous  saw,  flour  and  other  mills.  Schwein- 
furt carries  on  an  active  trade  in  the  grain,  fruit  and  wine  pro- 
duced In  its  neighbourhood,  and  It  It  tba  MM  of  an  imponani 
ihecp  and  cattle  market.  A  aMuranenl  urns  cnctcd  la  igoo  to 
FHedricfa  Rflckert  the  poet  (1788-1866). 

Sdnsctnftirt  Is  meatiaaod  in  790^  «ad  In  the  loth  century 
waa  the  teat  of  a  marxnive.  It  feU  later  to  the  counts  of  Henne- 
berg;lMlt,  rcccivips'  ci\  ic  rii^Ir.s  in  the  tjith  century,  it  maintained 
Its  independttuc  ,is  a  free  imperial  city  with  few  interruptions 
URlii  tSo.v  when  it  passed  to  Bavaria.  Assigned  to  the  grand 
duke  of  Wurzburg  in  iSio,  il  was  restored  to  Bavaria  in  1814- 
In  the  Thirty  Years'  War  it  was  occupied  by  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
who  erected  fortifications,  remains  of  which  axe  still  extant. 

See  Beck.  Chtontk  drr  StaAl  Stk-j>einfuTt  (j  vols.,  Schweinfurt, 
18^1811):  and  Sirin.  Ccsihuhte  der  Reuhiladt  Sckwtmjurl  (i  vols., 
ScKweinlurt,  190HI. 

•CHWIUrUBTH.  OEORQ  AUQUir  (1836-  German 
trndkr  (b  East  Ccntial  Africa  and  ethnologist,  was  bcin  at 


Riga  on  the  loth  of  December  1836.  He  was  educated  at 
Ihe  universities  of  Heidelberg,  Munich  and  Beriin  (i856-t86a), 
where  he  particularly  devoted  himscU  to  botany  and  palaeoo* 
telogy.  Commiisioiied  to  ammge  the  colhctiont  fatonpft  fimn 
Ibe  Sudan  by  Freihar  wm  Barnim  and  Dr  Hartmann,  bia 
attention  wu  directed  to  that  region;  and  in  i86j  he  iraveiled 
round  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  repeatedly  tr-ivcrsed  the 
district  between  that  sea  and  the  Nile,  passed  on  to  Khdrtum, 
and  returned  to  Europe  in  1866.  His  researches  atiraticd  so 
much  attention  that  in  t868  the  Humboldt-Stiftung  of  Berlin 
entrusted  him  with  an  important  scientific  mission  lo  the  inunor 
of  Last  Africa.  Starting  from  Khartum  in  January  1869.  be 
went  up  the  White  Nile  to  Bahr-cl-Chacal,  and  then,  with  a  party 
of  ivory  dealers,  through  the  regiona  iohabttcd  by  the  Ditir 
(Oyoor),  Oinka,  Bongo  and  Nlan->Miaai;  crossing  the  Nila 
watershed  he  entered  the  covatty  olthe  Mangbettu  (Uonbotttt) 
and  discovered  the  river  Welie  (tolh  of  March  1870).  which  by 
its  westward  flowbeknew  was  independent  of  the  Nile.  Schwein- 
furth  formed  the  conclusion  that  it  belonged  lo  the  Chad  s>'stem, 
and  il  was  several  years  before  its  connexion  with  the  Congo 
was  demonstrated.  The  discovery  of  the  Welle  was  Schwcin- 
furth's  greatest  geographical  achievement,  thovjph  he  did  much 
to  elucidate  the  hydrography  of  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal  system. 
Of  greater  importance  were  the  very  considerable  additions 
he  made  lo  the  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  Central  Africa.  He  described  in  detail  the  cannibalistic 
practioeaof  the  Mangbettu,  and  hisdiaooveiy  of  the  pygmy  Akka 
settled  cendiMivfly  the  question  as  to  the  eiialence  of  dwarf 
races  in  tropical  Africa.  Unfortunately  nearly  all  his  collections 
made  up  to  that  dale  were  destroyed  by  a  (ire  in  his  camp  in 
December  1870.  He  returned  to  Khartum  in  Jj1>  i*ri  a:  d 
published  an  account  of  the  expedition,  under  the  title  of 
Im  Utnen  von  Afrika  (Leipzig,  1874;  English  edition,  Tht 
Heart  of  Africa,  1873.  new  ed.  1878).  In  1873-1874  he  accom- 
panied Gerhard  Rohlfs  in  his  eapedition  into  the  Libyan  Desert. 
Settling  at  Cairo  in  187s.  he  founded  a  geographical  society, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  khedive  Ismail,  and  devoted  himsdi 
almost  caclusivdy  to  African  atudiea,  histoikal  and  etba(»> 
gnpUcal.  In  1876  he  penetrated  into  the  Arabian  Detect  with 
Paul  GOssfeldt,  and  continued  his  csplorations  therein  at 
intervals  until  1888,  and  during  the  same  period  made 
Reok)Kiral  anil  botanical  invTstigalions  in  the  Fasurr.,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  &c.  In  1889  be  removed  lo  Berlin; 
but  he  visited  thtt  Italian  colony  «  Eritrea  in  1891, 1891 

and  1S94. 

The  acrauiit!  of  all  his  travels  and  rcscarthes  have  appeared 
either  in  L>u.jk  or  pamphlet  form  or  in  ficri'>llr.iU,  such  as  Prlrr- 
manni  MiUfilunefit,  the  Ztiluhnfl  Jar  Erdk-^nd,-,  Ac.  .•Vniornt 
his  works  may  be  mentioned  Ar'us  Ajtuanae;  iliustrctuas  ami 
Dtitriplimu  tf  Fn^Ktiaa  Ikt  ImkatfiU  Arts  H  Cmlrel  AJritmm 
Tribtt  (187s). 

aCHWBITZEIt.  JEAN  BAPTISTA  VON  (1833-1875).  Cennaa 
politician  and  dramatic  poet,  was  born  at  Frankfort  on-ihe-Main 

on  the  13th  of  July  iSjj,  of  an  old  arivtocratic  Caiholic  far-ily. 
He  studied  law  at  Berlin  and  Hcidelbt  rj;,  an<!  afterwards  pracii:.ed 
in  his  native  city.  He  was,  howcMr,  frum  the  first  more  in- 
terested in  politics  and  literature  than  in  law.  He  was ailractcd 
by  the  social  democratic  labour  movement,  and  after-ibc  death 
of  Ferdinand  Lassalle  in  1864,  be  became  president  of  the 
"  General  Working-men's  Union  of  Germany,"  and  in  ihia 
capacity  edited  the  Smiatdmfkrot,  which  brought  him  into 
frequent  trouble  with  the  Prmtlan  goeerameot.  In  1867  he 
was  elected  to  the  pariiament  of  the  North  German  Federation, 
and  on  his  failure  to  secure  election  lo  the  German  Reichstag 
in  1871,  he  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  I.nt>our  Unir.-i.  and 
retired  from  political  life.  Schweitzer  compoicij  a  numLcr  ol 
dramas  and  comedii-s,  of  which  scir.d  fi>r  a  while  had  con- 
siderable success.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Alcibiodes 
(Frankfort,  1858);  Friedritk  Barbaroaa  (Frankfort,  1858); 
Canosia  (Berlin,  1873);  Dit  DarwittiaMtr  (Frankfort,  187s); 
Die  Eide<kse  (Franhforl,  1876):  and  EfUemink  (Frankfort, 
1878).  He  also  wrote  one  political  aowl,  latMt  tim  KtfM 
mi  ArM  (Fnakion.  1864}. 
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SCHWEIH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Westph..U.i,  Mi  j.itffI  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  4  m.  E.  of 
Barmen,  »uh  whwh  il  is  connected  by  an  electric  tramway, 
and  on  the  main  line  of  r»ilw:iy,  Dus-seldort  Ilagcn.  Pop.  (1905) 
zSrt69.  It  has  three  churches  and  various  schools  and  public 
inMitutions.  Lying  cIom  to  the  Harkort  iron  and  sulphur  mines, 
•ad  within  the  populous  and  rich  mineral  district  on  the  lower 
»*''««»^  it  carries  on  iron-founding,  wire-drawing  and  the  nianu- 
factime  «rf  luacliiDwy  ot  varioui  kiiid»,  betide*  M>  active  trade  in 
iten,  tted  ud  bcui  goodi.  Scindy  Um  inportml  an  its 
annufactttrcs  of  ribbons,  damask,  cord,  pianos  and  paper 
Id  the  neighbourhood  is  a  hydropathic  crtahlishment.  Scbwelm 
is  said  to  have  existed  as  early  M  leSj,  tlMI||^  it  BOt  noeive 
civic  rights  until  15QO. 

Sec  BiUtr  auJ  der  Ctuhiihle  \'on  Schvelm  (Schwelm,l890). 

SCHWENKFELD,  KASPAR  (1490-1561),  of  Ossing,  German 
theologian,  was  born  in  1490,  and  after  siudv  Idk  at  Cologne 
and  other  universities  served  in  various  minor  courts  of  Silesia, 
finally  entering  the  service  of  the  duke  of.  Liegnitz,  over  whom 
he  had  gicst  infltienice.  The  wiilinfs  of  Tauler  and  Luther  so 
tepMMed  Mmt  tint  fal  IS»  be  visited  Wittenberg,  where  be 
■UMk  the  acnialataBot  «!  ADdieu  Cttlatadt  u4  Thomas 
Mffaiaer.  On  nb  Ktmn  to  Uegnitt  ho  hdptd  to  qwcad  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  in  the  prindpality  and  in  SOesia, 
while  warning  his  colleagues  against  the  abuse  of  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith.  The  Protestant  controversy  on  the 
Eucharist  (1524)  revealed  his  disagreement  with  Luther  on  that 
critical  point.  He  sought  to  establish  a  via  medic  Ix-twccn  the 
doctrines  of  Luther  and  Zwingli,  and  vainly  hoped  to  obtain  for 
it  Lather's  acceptance.  !!e  as  vainly  sought  to  secure  Luther's 
adoption  of  a  strict  rule  of  church  disdpUoe,  after  the  manner  of 
tbc  Moravian  Brethren.  Meanwhile  the  Anabaptists  obtained  a 
fbotlos  in  Sikiia,  and  MUpidooa  «i  Scliwcnkfeld'a  lynpathy 
with tten  Here  araoied.  Lettcnaadwiltliipof  hiaown  (1527- 
tSaS)  proved  him  to  bold  strongly  anti-Lutheran  heresies,  and 
both  Catholics  and  Lutherans  urged  the  duke  of  Licgnitz  to 
dismiss  him.  He  voluntarily  left  Liegnitz  in  1520,  ami  livn! 
at  Strasburg  for  five  years  amongst  the  Reformed  clergy  there. 
In  1533.  in  an  import.un  5yni>d,  he  defended  against  Martin 
Bucer  the  principles  of  religious  freedom  as  well  as  his  own 
doctrine  and  life.  But  the  heads  of  the  church  carried  the  day, 
and,  more  stringent  neaatircs  being  adopted  against  dissenters, 
Schwenkfdd  left  Stnabug  for  •  t&M^  nridiiic  Ib  various  cities 
o(  lonth  Geiaaiqr  aad  conwpooJug  with  nany  nohlca.  In 
s$SS  A  ■Bil  of  wwnpiomhr  wit  bran^  about  betwwn  Mmaelf 
•ad  tte  Safimen,  be  praodrfat  not  10  diitiifb  the  pMce  of  the 
dntrchandtheyaottetieatldinasadUtinber.  TheoompfomiM 
was  of  only  short  duration.  His  theology  took  a  more  distinctly 
heterodox  form,  and  tbc  publication  (i  5  ^9)  of  a  book  in  proof  of 
his  most  characteristic  doctrine  -thi'  driru  ation  of  the  humanity 
of  Christ — led  to  his  active  fxTsccut  ion  tiy  the  I.uihcrans  and  his 
expulsion  from  the  city  of  I'lm.  Thr  nrxt  year  I  1340)  he  pub- 
lished a  refutation  of  the  attacks  upon  his  doctrine  Hith  a  more 
elaborate  expositioo  of  it,  under  the  title  Crosse  Confession. 
The  book  was  vny  infloavcoient  to  the  Protestants,  as  it  served 
to  emphasise  tbe  Eaduiislic  differences  between  the  Lutherans 
•ad  Zwingliaae  at  a  aMowat  when  cflocta  woe  hdag  nada  to 
laooodie  them.  An  aaathrma  wat  acfordingly  iaraed  from 
Sdimalkald  against  Schwenkfdd  (together  with  Sebastian 
Franck) ;  his  books  were  placed  on  the  Frotestaint  "  index  "; 
and  he  himself  was  made  a  religious  outlaw.  From  that  time  he 
was  hunted  from  place  to  place,  though  his  wide  connexions 
with  the  nobility  ,md  the  friendship  of  his  numerous  followers 
provided  for  bim  secure  hiding-places  and  for  his  books  a  large 
drculatioo.  An  attempt  in  iS43  to  approach  Luther  only  in- 
creased the  Reformer's  hostility  and  rendered  Schwenkfeld's 
situation  still  more  precarious.  He  and  hit  faBawers  withdrew 
fron  tl»e  Lutbeiaa  Church,  dacUncd  ita  nefaaMata,  and  fanned 
aiMll  aodetiei  of  kindred  viewi.  He  aad  titey  were  frMpwntly 
condemned  by  Protestant  ecdcaiastical  and  political  authorities, 
cipedaUy  by  the  government  of  WOrttembcrg.  His  personal 
mddtj  wa»  aam  aad  BMMie  imperilled,  aad  be  waa  oaahla  to 


stay  in  any  place  for  more  than  a  short  time.  At  last,  in  his 

seventy-second  year,  he  died  at  Ulm,  on  the  loih  of  December 
1 56 1 ,  surrounded  by  attached  f riencb  and  declaring  undiminished 
faith  in  bis  views. 

SchwenkfcUl,  whose  gentle  birth  and  courtly  in.nnners  won  him 
many  (ntndi  m  hiKti  circles,  left  behind  him  a  ici  t  1  wIik  were  called 
•ubucfiutntly  bv  other*  Si  hwenkfcldian*,  but  who  «  ,ill<-ii  thrm»<  Ivcs 
"  Confessors  01  the  Glory  of  Christ")  and  niimrrous  writinf>  to 
DcrpvCuatc  hii  idea.s.  tiis  writings  were  partially  cxillvctcd  in  four 
folio  volumes,  tbe  first  of  which  was  published  in  the  year  156^ 
containing  his  principal  theological  worlci.  Erblcam  states  thai  his 
unprinted  writmgs  would  make  more  than  another  four  folio*.  His 
ailhcrcnts  were  to  be  found  at  his  death  acattered  throughout 
(ViTTnany.  In  S»l< -ia  they  formed  a  ditlinct  sect,  which  has  UMed 
uiuil  thij  pri  j  nt  tin.r.  In  the  17th  century  they  were  jissociatcd 
With  the  folluwcrs  ol  Jacob  Bohme,  and  were  undisturbed  until  170B, 
when  an  inquiry  was  made  as  to  their  deetriwWi  !•  If  ao  •  'ooa* 
ndssk>a  of  Jesuits  waa  detjiatched  to  Silesia  to  convm  thnlnp  iKse, 
Moat  of  them  fled  from  Slesia  into  Saxony,  and  thence  Ift  tiallaad» 
Engksnd  and  North  America.  Frederick  the  Great  ef  ftawia, 
when  he  teized  Silesia,  extended  hii  iimtt-ction  to  those  who  re- 
mained in  that  province.  Tho-o  mKo  Hac'  tlt-d  to  I'hiladcljil-.ia  in 
Pennsylvania  (1734)  formed  a  tmali  community  under  the  itanic  of 
Schwenkfelders;  aad  Zinacndorf  and  Spoagenberg,  when  they 
viaited  the  United  States,  endeavoured,  but  with  little  success,  to 
convert  thefls  to  their  views.  TUa  coounuaity  still  csists  in  Peaa- 
•ylvania  and  thrir  viewa  appear  to  be  ewiela'ntiBlly  those  ei 
the  Quakers. 

Schwenkfeld's  mysticism  was  the  cause  of  his  diwrRcncc  from 
Protestant  orthodoxy  and  the  root  of  his  peculLir  religious  and 
theological  position.  It  led  him  to  oppoae  the  Lutheran  view  of 
the  value  of  the  outward  «neans  of  grace,  such  as  the  ministry  of 
the  word  and  the  Mcramcnts.  He  regarded  as  essential  a  dtrert 
and  immediate  participation  in  the  grace  of  the  glorified  Christ, 
and  looked  on  rc1ii:iout  ordinance*  as  immaterial.  He  distinguished 
between  an  outward  word  of  God  and  an  inward,  the  former  i  <  u  1.; 
the  Scripture*  and  perishable,  the  latter  the  divine  spirit  and  eternal. 
In  his  Christology  tic  d'  |>3rted  fr^m  tin-  Lvjtlii'ran  and  Zwinglian 
doctrine  of  the  two  natures  by  insisting  on  what  he  called  tbe  Ver- 
tjUlermnt^ts  fUMies  CkrisH,  the  deification  or  tbe  glorification  of  tbe 
flesh  of  Christ.  The  doctiine  was  his  protest  against  a  separation 
of  the  human  and  the  divine  in  Christ,  and  was  intimately  connected 
with  his  mystical  view  of  the  work  of  Christ.  Hr  held  that,  though 
Christ  was  God  .ind  man  from  his  birth  from  the  Virpin,  he  only 
altainetl  his  complete  deification  and  Rlorificatinn  by  his  a.srension, 
and  that  it  is  in  (lie  estate  of  his  celestial  Vtr(iUerunii  or  glorification 
that  he  is  the  disneucr  «t  his  divine  life  to  those  WM  by  iaith 
become  one  with  him.  This  fcHowifclp  with  the  gloriaed  .Christ 
rather  than  a  less  spiritual  trust  in  hisdieath  and  atonement  is  with 
la.ni  the  e&sential  thing.  His  peculiar  Chtistology  was  based  upon 
profound  theological  and  anthropological  ideas,  w^hich  contain  the 
germs  of  some  recent  theological  and  Christologiral  speculations. 

Sec  Amoldt,  Kireken-  und  Kelsfr-llistcrie  (Frankfort,  cd.  1700); 
Salig,  Jhitone  <Ur  /lajjfrnfj.  Cf"ifeJ5i(>i< ;  \V.  H.  F.rljkam,  Cfich.  di-r 
pTot.  Sekun  (1848):  Dorncr,  Gtuh.  d.  trot.  Theol.  (1667);  also 
R.  H.  Grtitxmacher's  article  in  Hauck-Hnog'e  Jtsatowadse^ddir; 
Robert  Barclay's  Inner  Lift  of  Ik*  RdiHem  SmiUu  tfA*  Cmmamf 
woallk  (1876),  and  C.  Beard's  Hibbert  Uctmm  (1S83).  ch.  vi. 

SCHWERIN.  KURT  CHRISTOPH,  Count  voh  (1684-1757). 
Prussian  general  field  marshal,  w.is  born  at  Lowi'z  in  Poini  rania, 
and  al  an  carlv  afre  entered  the  Uutrh  army,  with  which  he 
Served  at  the  St htlknlicrf^  and  at  I^lcnhcim.  In  1707  he  became 
a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army  of  the  duke  of  Metklenburg- 
Schwerin,  and  was  present  at  Ramillies  and  Malplaquet,  and 
with  the  Swedish  oonunandcr  Stcnbock  at  Gadcbusch.  In 
1713  he  was  with  (^udes  XII.  of  Sweden  in  his  captivity  at 
Beader,andin I7i< waamadf  major-geneiaL  IniyiQheqpposcd 
the  Haaoveiiaa  araqr  wUch  invaded  Mechlcnburg  (in  tbe 
course  of  whidi  be  fought  a  brffliaat  action  at  WalsmflhleB 
on  the  6th  of  March  1710),  and  in  tbe  following  year  entered  the 
service  of  the  king  of  I*n;s5;a.  .At  first  he  w.xs  1  n  ;  loyed  in 
diplomatic  missions,  but  in  January  17J7/3  he  n-nived  the 
ffimni.ind  of  an  infantry  regiment.  In  1730.  as  a  major-general, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  court  martial  which  tried  the  crown 
prince  of  Prussia  (afterwards  Frederick  the  Great)  for  dcscriiun, 
and  in  1733,  at  the  head  of  a  Prussian  army,  conducted  with 
great  skill  the  delicate  and  di/Ticult  task  of  settling  the  Mecklen- 
buiyttootioB.  lathefoUowingycaihebequnelieutenant-general 
aad  ia  1739  feaefal  of  faifratfy.  Daring  the  life-time  of  King 
FVederick  William,  Schwerin  was  also  eanlayed  bi  aiach  admini- 
strative work.  Frederick  tbe  Great.  00  hb  aaecaaion,  promoted 
Scfawaiia  to  tbe  laak  Ql  fcaoal  field  aniahal  aad  made  Una 
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count.  At  the  battle  of  Mollwitz  (April  lolb,  1741)  be  justified 
his  sovereign's  choke  by  his  brilliant  leading,  which,  when  the 
king  had  disappeared  from  the  bcld,  oODVcrted  a  doubtful  battle 
tnlo  a  victory  which  decided  for  the  tbu  bdng  the  fate  of  Silesia. 
After  thecooduiionof  thewar  hcwutovenwrof  tbeimponant 
fbrtioM  «C  Brkg  aad  Ndne.  In  the  Second  SOerian  War 
(1744-174S)  Schwerin  commanded  the  tmy  «ilkh»  IMRUag 
from  Glatz,  met  the  king's  army  under  the  inlb  of  Precne,  end 
in  the  siege  and  capture  of  that  place  he  played  a  distinguished 
part  (September  lolh,  1644).  Some  time  afterwards,  the  king 
Ix-ing  compwllfd  to  retreat  from  Bohemia,  Schwerin  again  dis- 
tinguished himself,  but,  resenting  a  rtal  or  fancied  slight,  retired 
to  his  cstat'.',  to  whiLh,  ami  iu  inhaliitanU,  he  devoted  his 
energies  during  the  years  of  peace.  He  reappeared  on  the  field 
at  the  outbreak  of  ibc  Seven  Years'  War  (1756),  and  during  the 
first  campaign  conducted  the  war  on  the  Silcsian  side  of  Bohemia; 
and  in  1757,  following  the  same  route  as  in  1744,  again  joined 
Frederick  at  Pn«ne.  On  the  «tb  ef  May  followed  the  battle  of 
Plague.  Lead^  on  n  regiBMnt  ef  the  kf t  wing  to  the  attack 
with  iu  colour  in  his  hand,  the  old  field  manhal  waa  shot  dead. 
Frederick  erected  a  statue  on  the  WilhehnsplaU  to  his  foremost 
aol&r,  and  a  monument  un  the  field  of  Prague  commemorates  the 
place  where  he  fell.  Since  1S89  the  14th  (3rd  Pomeranians) 
In?  ir.try  of  the  Crrman  army  hiS  txirnc  his  name. 

bee  Varnhact  n  von  Knsc,  Bwcraphiuhe  Denkmalt,  vd.  v5.  (srdcd., 
Leiptig,  1673).  and  Lthem  Sckmrimt  (Bcrlis.  1841);  Wollner.  Ein 
Ckna  tutd  ttn  HeU,  tuler  NaehritlUtn  torn  Sekmiriit  (Ffankfurt  a.  O.. 
1758);  Pauli,  Ltkfn  Grosser  HeUen.  i.  (HaUe,  1799):  GoUnwrt, 
Ceuh.  des  CesckUckts  von  S^lneerin  (Berlin.  i8|<);  SMIwebcU  iM* 
Umtm  tmd  Gt^em  wn  Stkwerin  (Bcrlui,  iSSj)- 

mVnni^  a  towa  of  Germany,  in  the  Prusuan  proinnce  ef 
Poseo,  at  the  eonfiuenoe  of  the  Obra  and  the  Wartbe^  tS  m. 
by  rail  E.x>f  COslrln.  Vop.  (rgos)  6768.  Its  principal  nannflw- 
tures  are  cigars,  furniture,  bricks  and  Starch.  .By.  liver  A  brisk 
trade  is  carried  on  in  agricultural  produce. 

SCHWERIN,  a  tnwn  of  Germany,  the  capital  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Mctklcnburg-Schwcrin,  prettily  situated  at  the  S  W. 
corner  of  the  lake  of  Schwerin  (14  m.  long  and  3)  m.  broad), 
121)  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Berlin,  and  jo  m.  S.  of  the  Baltic.  Top 
(H/05)  41,638.  The  town  is  closely  surrounded  and  hemmed  in 
by  a  number  of  lakelets,  with  high  and  wcU-wooded  banks,  and 
the  hilly  environs  are  occupied  by  meadows,  woods  and  pretty 
viUaa.  The  old  and  new  towns  of  Schwerin  were  only  united  as 
one  dty  fa  i||f ;  and  linee  that  date  the  tttburb  ol  ^  Pnil  and 
another  outer  tnbuib.  kaom  aa  the  Veatadi,  have  poem  up 
Though  Schwerin  it  the  otdeet  town  fa  MedUenbuic,  tia  aspect 
is  comparatively  modem,  a  fact  due  to  destructive  fires,  which 
have  swept  away  most  of  the  ancient  houses.  The  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  many  fine  buildings  is  the  ducal  (lalace,  a  huge 
irregularly  pentagonal  structure  with  numerous  towers,  built 
in  1844-1857  in  the  French  Rcn-ii-hancc  style.  It  stands  on  a 
small  round  island  between  Castle  Lake  and  the  lake  of  Schwerin, 
formerly  the  site  of  a  Wcndish  fortress  and  of  a  later  medieval 
castle,  portions  of  which  have  been  skilfully  incorponUed  with 
the  fMtaent  building.  The  older  and  much  sinqler  palaee; 
the  open  bouie,  rebuilt  after  a  fin  fa  iSSaj  the  ■Bvenment 
bnildnflt,  erected  fa  1815-1834  aad  tCBtoied  fa  186s  • 
and  the  museum,  in  the  Greek  style,  fidsbed  in  1881,  comprising 
a  fine  collection  of  paintings  of  the  17th  century  Dutch  school; 
all  stand  in  the  "  ohi  Rardcn,"  an  ofxn  space  at  the  en  !  of  the 
bridge  leading  to  the  new  pal.uc.  Among  the  other  .wiuLir 
buildings  arc  the  palace  of  the  heir-apparent,  built  in  t77Q  and 
restored  in  1878,  the  large  arsenal,  the  ducal  mews,  the  ducal 
library  containing  180,000  volumes,  the  town  hall,  the  artillery 
barracks  and  the  military  hospital.  The  cathedral  was  originally 
eonsccrstcd  in  1248,  though  the  present  building— a  brick 
atmctwe  fa  the  Baltic  Gothic  style,  with  an  onliniibedtower^ 
datea  for  the  auat  pait  from  the  i  jtk  ceatwy.  AaMog  other 
icUgious  edifices  are  St  Panl'k  draidi,  a  RoMaa  CtfMk  diurch 
and  a  synagogue.  Schwerin  is  ridi  h  edueatloaal  fatdtutions, 
wh:  h  iii:!iiiic  a  classical  school,  a  vetofaaiy  college  and  a 
technical  school.  Since  1837  Schwerin  haabea  once  more  the 
!  of  the  gnuid  duke,  and  the  acat  of  fovemoMBt,  a  fact 


which  has  had  considerable  influence  on  the  character  of  the 
town  and  the  tone  of  its  society.  The  chief  industry  is  the  making 
of  furniture,  and  there  are  also  some  manufactures  of  dyes 
and  soap. 

Schwcffa  it  mentioned  at  a  Weadish  stranghold  m  1018.  it* 
nana  (Zmifa  or  Swarin)  being  a  Slavonic  word  cquhnlent  to 
"gaaeficMfve."  Ike  Obotifia  priaee  Midat,  wiMe  itatae  fa 
placed  abovr  the  portal  of  the  palace  as  the  ancestor  of  tbe 

present  reigning  family,  had  hbtaUence  here.  The  town,  found 
in  u6i  by  Henry  the  Lion  in  opposition  to  this  pagan  fortress, 
received  civic  rights  in  1166.  From  1170  to  1624  it  gave  name 
to  a  lii.shopric;  and  it  was  also  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
Sihwerin,  which  forms  ihc  western  p.irt  of  the  grand  duvhy  <if 
Mecklcnburg-Schwerin.  Destructive  fires,  the  hardships  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  and  the  removal  of  the  court  to  Ludwigslust 
in  1756  seziottsly  depressed  the  town.  It  owes  its  revival  and 
many  of  ita  ddcf  buildings  to  the  grand-duke  Paul  Frederick, 
to  whom  a  statue  by  Ranch  was  erected  in  iS^o- 

See  Fromm,  Chrimik  der  Haupi'  und  JUsidenuladt  Sekwerin 
(Sehwrnn,  iAr>i,  revised  and  ooouaued  by  G.  Quade,  1891):  G. 
Quade.  v.^!^r!^ndslnmt$  (Wsosr,  i8m){  aad  WM,  Mnr  dM 

SCHWEHTE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Westphalia,  9  m.  by  rail  N.£.  of  Hagen,  at  the  junction  of 
the  lines  Aix-la-Chapelle-HoIzminden  and  Schwerte-CasseL 
Pop.  (1905)  13,01 5.  It  has  a  Romanesque  church,  witk  a  carved 
altar  of  1523,  and  stained  glass  of  the  14th  and  isth  flfeltnriea; 
and  there  Is  a  i6tb«cat«i]r  town  ball.  Theindnttricaanpneti- 
caHy  confined  to  the  maaubctvc  of  imn  aad  sted 
SchwBte  tecdwd  dvlc  lUtS  fa  Ike  latk  eeatury. 

8CRWER.  a  town  of  CcraHuiy,  fa  the  nmadaa  provbee  of 
West  Prussia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  agai.  by  rail  N'.E. 
of  Brombcrg.  Pop.  (1905)  7747.  It  has  an  Evangelical  church, 
two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  s>'nagogue  and  an  old  convent, 
now  used  as  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  also  the  remains  of  a  castle 
built  in  the  14th  century  by  the  Teutonic  Order.  The  chief 
industries  are  the  making  of  sugar  and  shoes,  and  there  are  also 
electrical  works  and  saw-mills. 

Sec  KOtz,  Cfickkkle  der  SUidt  SchvceU  seii  1772  (Marienwerder, 
I9"4)- 

SCHWEmNOEV.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
Baden,  sittuted  in  a  plain  9  m.  by  rail  S.E.  of  Mannheim  at  the 
junotioB  of  liaea  to  Carlsruhe,  Ucidelbcvg  and  Spires  ttn. 
(r«os>  6B$8.  ft  haa  n  cMtla^  fanaoly  the  miduia  «f  the 
electen  pakthie  of  the  RMaa^  fadt  fa  1656,  destroyed  Vy  tke 
Freneli  In  but  aftetwaida  icboOt.  Its  gardens,  which  occupy 
117  acres,  were  laid  out  in  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century  in 
imitation  of  those  of  Versailles.  Cigars,  vinegar,  beer,  yeast 
and  jam  arc  manufactured,  while  tobaoCOaiMlbopaaiecaltiWted, 
Schwet-'inRen  became  a  town  in 

SCHWIEBUS,  a  town  of  Germ.iny,  in  the  Pnissi-m  province 
of  Brandenburg,  situated  in  a  fertile  pl.iin,  47  m.  E.  of  Frankfort- 
on-Oder  by  the  railway  to  Poscn.  Pop.  (1005)  qjji.  It  is  still 
in  part  surrounded  by  ittDcdicval  wall,  and  has  an  old  market- 
place,  a  castle  and  BUUqf  old  houses.  Velvet,  doth,  xnachinery, 
biicka  and  candica  ut  maaufactund»  aad  tbci*  an  floar-nulh, 
bieweiica,  dbtHieHca  aad  Hgaito  aihM,  Tlw  tonltoiy  of 
Schwiebus  originally  bdonged  to  the  pdadtpality  of  dogaa, 
and  in  the  i6th  and  i7ih  centuries  was  a  bone  of  cantca- 
tion  between  the  electors  of  Rnin  lenburg  and  the  emperors. 
A  compromise  was  arrived  at  in  16S6,  by  which  the  elector 
reccivetl  the  lordship  of  SLhwicbus  on  renouncing  his  claims  to 
the  princip.-ditics  of  Lie>;nitz,  Brieg  and  Wohlau.  The  electoral 
prince  Frederick,  afterwards  the  elector  Frederick  III.,  had, 
however,  in  a  private  compact  pledged  himself  to  restore 
Schwi9bus  to  the  emperor  Leopold  L  when  he  became  elector, 
and  he  did  so  in  1695,  rccdviag  £40,000  fa  eirhangr.  By  the 
peace  of  i74>,  Frederick  the  Gftat  Ngained  Schwieboa  wk  the 


rest  of  SOada,  aad  it  waa  iaooipontad  wiib  the 

Glogan. 

SCHWIHD,  MORTTZ  VON  (1804-1870.  German  paints*, ' 
bom  in  Vienna  in  1804.  He  received  rudimentanr  training  1 
kdaJagmiacBidctolifefathatfajrGapftalii 
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MM  the  composer  Schubert,  whose  songs  be  illustrated.  In  1828 
b»  WBWwd  to  Munich,  and  had  U>e  iidwamgB  of  the  frieodahip 
cf  thy  priatur  Schnofr  ud  tha  (uidwict  4f  ConcBiUi  then 
director  of  the  acadeoqr.  la  1834  he  recdvod  the  commission 
to  decorate  Ring  Ludwig's  new  palace  with  wall  paintings 
illustrstivc  of  the  poet  Tierk.  He  al  F  i  ;n  !  ;n  the  same  place 
congenial  sport  for  his  f.T.nry  in  a  "  kjii>k:lrii.-s  ";  iiis  ready 
band  was  liktwise  busy  on  almanacs,  Sec,  and  hy  his  illustriiioii'i 
to  Goelbe  asd  otber  writers  he  gained  applause  and  muth 
employment.  In  the  revival  of  art  in  Germany  Schwind  held 
as  his  own  the  sphere  of  poetic  fancy.  To  him  was  entrusted 
in  iSjQ/in  the  new  Carlsnibc  academy,  the  embodiment  in  fresco 
«f  ideas  thtovn  out  hy  Goethe;  ha  decorated  a  vUht  at  Leipzig 
iritk  the  ftoij  «f  Cupid  and  Avcke^  and  fwthcr  Jutified  hia 
title  of  poet-paiMcr  1w  dcri^  fiaiB  tha  NUkhmtmliti  aid 
T&sso's  Genisaiemme  for  the  Willi  of  the  cutfe  of  Bdien* 
schinar  r  iu  in  I!  . ,  irian  Tirol.  From  the  year  1844  dates  his 
residence  m  irankiort;  to  this  period  belong  some  of  the  best 
easel  pictures,  pre-eminently  the  Singers'  Contest  in  tbeWartburg 
( I  S46),  also  designs  for  the  Goethe  celebration,  likewise  numerous 
b<Kjk  illustrations.  The  conceptions  for  the  most  part  arc  better 
than  the  execution,  in  1847  Schwind  returned  to  Munich  on 
being  appointed  professor  in  the  academy.  Eight  years  later 
hia  fame  waa  at  iu  height  OD  tho  coroplrtioa  io  the  caatle  of  the 
Wattbufg  of  wall  pictuica  iUntttativo  of  the  Singen'  Contest 
aad  «f  the  UMocy  of  EUtabeth  of  Hvoficr.  Hw  cuaipoaitioiia 
Tecefved  untvcml  praise,  and  at  a  gnnd  nmaieal  festival  in 
their  honour  Srhwind  himself  played  among  the  violins.  In 
1857  appeared  his  exrepiiomdly  mature  "  cydus  "  of  the  Seven 
Ravens  from  (irimm's  fairy  stories.  In  the  same  year  he  visited 
England  to  report  ofTicially  to  King  Ludwig  on  the  Manchester 
art  treasures.  .And  so  divcrsitied  were  his  gifts  that  he  turned 
his  band  to  church  windows  attd  joined  bis  oid  friend  Schnorr 
in  designs  for  the  painted  glass  in  Glasgow  cathcdraL  Towards 
the  dose  of  bis  career,  with  broken  health  and  powm  OB  the 
waoa.  he  revisited  Vienna.  To  this  time  bdoilg  tht  "igrdos  " 
bom  the  kfpid  d  McfaHiae  and  the  dcaifn  conwranoiBUve 
of  diicf  nmfcbw  vfaidi  deeent*  the  foyer  of  the  aeir  opera 
bouse.  Cornelius  writes,  "  You  have  here  translated  the  joymis- 
ness  of  music  into  pictorial  art,"  Scbwind's  genius  was  lyrical; 
he  dretf  inspiration  from  chivalry,  folk  lore,  and  the  fi  ■  i  f 
the  people;  his  art  was  decorative,  but  lacked  scholastic  tnumng 
and  technical  skill.  Schwind  died  at  ^lunich  ift  l89I»  aod  was 
buned  in  the  old  Friedbof  of  the  same  town. 

SCHWTZ  (modem  spelling  Sckwa),  one  of  the  forest  cantons 
at  centfal.,9witaeriaod.  IM  total  area  is  350-5  sq.  m.,  of  which 
99S«6  aq.  m.  are  ftduMaed  aa  "  produaive  "  (foresu  covering 
64*9 aq.  m.  and  vinsyaids*t7iq.m0,whlko{  therest  ai^sq.  m. 
are  occupied  by  lahes  (near^  9  aq.  m.  of  that  of  ZOrfch,  tf  sq. 
tn.  of  that  of  Lucerne,  3}  aq.  m.  of  that  of  Zog,  and  the  whole 
of  the  lake  of  Lowera),  and  -5  sq.  m.  is  covCTcd  by  gbiders. 
Its  loftieit  jx)int  is  the  Biiser  Faulcn  (q:oo  ft.),  while  the  two 
highest  summits  of  the  Rifii  (the  Kulm,  5006  ft.,  and  the 
Schcidegg,  546.5  ft.)  rise  withm  its  borders.  The  canton  extends 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  lake  oi  Zkirich  on  the  north  to  the 
middle  reach  of  the  lake  of  Lucerne  on  the  south;  on  the  west 
it  touches  at.KUssnacht,  the  northern  arm  of  the  same  lake,  and 
in  the  same  direction  the  lake  of  Zug  at  Arth,  mounC;un  ridges 
ffividiflg  it  fonn  Glaraa  on.  the  aait  and  from  Uiion  the  south. 
It  b  made  np  of  t«D  nahi  valley*,  thoaa  flf  the  Mvota,  ftowing 
through  the  older  portion  of  the  canton  to  the  take  of  Lucerne, 
and  of  the  Sihl  that  passes  near  Einaedcln  on  its  way  to  Ziirich. 
Lcis  imixjrtant  are  the  Aa,  that  waters  the  Wiiggi  glen  before 
juiiiing  the  lake  of  Zurich,  and  the  Bil>er,  which  reccivcis  the 
Alpbacb  that  flows  p.ist  EinsicJeln.  It  is  thus  a  hilly  rather  than 
a  BMuntainous  region,  and  is  ail  but  wholly  devoted  to  pastoral 
pofanits.  It  has  not  many  railways,  the  principal  being  th.^t 
portioo  of  the  main  St  Got!  hard  line  between  Kttasnacht  and 
Snflcoo  (about  to  to.),  while  from  Arlh'-GoUaa  a  Une  runs  past 
BibcilKflckie  (iriMe  bM  in  the  biaadi  fnim  BnaMdn,  j  m.) 
tomids  HfidaanvB.  fimm  Arth-GoUaa  a  moyniaio  Kne  runs 
I1»  10  tJbe  Bill  KiiIb»  vitli  «  hnacb  to  Uw  Ugt  S(Miiett» 


while  from  Arth-Goldau  the  Una  tOWUds  Zug  runs  for  si  m. 
within  the  canton.  There  is  also  a  mountain  line  from  Brannea 
to  Asenstdn.  In  tgoo  the  population  via  ss^Sj,  of  whom 

53.834  were  German-tpeaking,  1108  Italian-speaking,  and  »g6 
French-speaking,  while  5.5,537  ««re  RomanisU,  1836  Protestants 
and  g  Jews.  'I"he  most  jKjpulous  town  is  IlinsioJeln,  with 
ili  fatuous  Bencditliac  racjuastcry,  bul  Schwyz  (the  port  of 
which  is  Brunnen)  is  the  political  capital. 

There  is  a  certain  amouTjt  of  industrial  activity  in  the  canton, 
particularly  in  the  portion  bordering  on  the  lake  of  Zurich,  while 
siik-weaving  at  home  is  widespread.  There  are  many  fruit 
trees,  particularly  ckerry  trees.  But  on  the  whole  the  region 
is  essentially  •  paaloial  one,  and  the  local  brown  race  of  cattle 
is  madk  cMeemed  and  laigajr  cipotted,  mainly  to  north  htif. 
Then  tn  417  mountain  pastures  or  "  a^ "  in  the  canton, 
capahle  of  supporting  17,491  cows,  and  of  an  estimated  capital 
value  of  i.ijS.ooo  frs.  Till  1S14  the  canri  n  i ,  includc<l  in 
Ihr  diocese  of  Constance,  but  it  is  now  nonimaiiy  jjart  of  tlial  oi 
(,'oirc.  There  arc  six  admiiiistri^tive  districts  in  the  canton, 
which  coniprise  thirty  communes.  The  cantonsl  constitution 
d.ites  mainly  from  1S7&,  bul  was  re\-iAed  in  i8<j8.  The  legislature 
(Kaniomriii)  is  composed  of  members  elected  in  the  proportion 
of  one  for  every  six  hundred  (or  fractfOB  OVer  two  hundred) 
inhabitants  and  holds  ofhce  for  four  yean— the  elections  in 
twelve  (the  larger)  of  the  thirty  clectmal  drdes  take  pboo 
aocoiding  to  the  principles  of  propoftional  nMwawtatfan. 
The  occittive  (RegUrunisraij  oC  seven  mcmhcrt  s  elected  hy 
a  popular  vote,  and  holds  office  for  four  years.  The  two  racmtx  rs 
of  the  federal  SUinderat  and  the  three  of  the  federal  Jfaiknalriit 
are  also  chosen  by  a  f^lpuIar  vole.  The  "  oliligaiory  referendum  " 
prevails  in  the  case  of  all  laws  8ppro\ed  liy  the  legislature  and 
important  fLiiancial  niea?.ures,  while  two  thousand  cili/cns  may 
claim  a  popular  vote  as  to  any  decrees  or  resolutions  of  the 
legislature,  and  have  also  the  right  of  "  initiative  "  as  to  the 
revision  of  the  cantonal  constitution  or  as  to  legislative  projects. 

The  valley  of  Schwyt  la  tint  mentioned  in  972  under  the 
form  of  "  Suittea."  l4Mcr,  a  community  of  freemen  ia  lound 
settled  at  the  loot  of  the  Mythen,  possessing  oommon  lands, 
and  subject  only  to  the  count  of  the  Zflrichgau,  as  representing 
the  German  king.  Its  early  history  consists  mainly  of  disputes 

'  h  the  great  monastery  of  Einsicdeln  about  rights  of  pasture, 
in  1240  the  community  obtained  from  the  Emperor  Frederick  II. 
the  privilege  of  being  subject  immediately  to  the  empire.  Its 
territory  then  included  only  the  district  round  the  village  of 
Sthwyz  and  the  valley  of  the  Mucla.  Hut  in  i26<)  it  bOU^t 
from  Count  Eberhard  of  Habsburg-Laufenburg  (who  in  1773 
sold  all  his  other  rights  to  the  head  of  the  elder  line  of  the  Habs- 
burgi),  Steinen  and  Rothenthnm.  Schwyi  took  the  lead  in 
makinv  lamoua  everiasting  league  of  die  tat  of  Augost 
I2QI,  with  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Uri  and  of  Untcrwaldcn, 
its  position  and  political  independence  specially  fitting  it  for 
this  prominence.  An  attack  by  Sch'.vyz  on  Finsiedcln  was  the 
excuse  for  the  Austrian  invasion  that  was  glorioujly  beaten 
b.ick  in  the  battle  of  Mor^'arten  (November  15th,  1.^15).  In 
the  history  of  the  league  Sch\vy2  was  always  to  the  front,  so 
that  its  name  in  a  dialectal  form  (Schwciz)  was  from  the  early 
14th  century  onwards  applied  by  foreigners  to  the  league  aa  a 
whole,  though  it  foimed  pait  of  its  formal  style  only  from 
1803  onwards.  Between  1319  and  tm  Scfatays  seemed  poasm 
sion  of  Aith.  But  it  waa  ody  after  the  victory  of  Sonpedi 
(1386)  that  it  greatly  extended  its  borders.  An  "  alliance " 
with  Einsiedcln  in  1397  ended  in  1434  with  the  assumption 
of  the  position  of  "  protector"  of  that  great  house,  between 
ij,?6  and  14  i6  the  whole  of  the  "  March  "  (the  region  neat  the 
up[MT  lake  of  Zurich)  w.t,s  acquired,  in  1402  Ktissn.icht  was 
bought,  and  in  1440  the  "  Hflfc,"  liie  ftarishes  of  Wollcrau, 
F<  usisberg  and  Frcieblincll,  situated  on  ibc  main  lake  of  Zurich. 
All  these  districts  were  gowmied  hy  Schwyx  as  "  subject  lands," 
the  supreme  power  resting  with  the  ZMdi^eaMfiidr  (or  aasemhiy 
of  aU  male  dtiaens  of  fuD  age),  whkh  ia  fm  dbtinetlyneBtionod 
in  1394,  though  it  seems  to  have  already  sadsted  in  laSi,  when 
menthm  h  «lao  made  of  »  eooann  flnd.  Schwyi  joined  the 
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other  forest  cantons  in  opposing  the  Reformation  and  took 
part  in  the  batllL-  of  Kappd  (1531),  in  which  Z\\in^;ii  fi.ll.  In 
1586  it  became  a  member  of  ihc  Golden  or  Horromt-in  Lcajjuc, 
formed  to  continue  the  work  of  St  Charles  Borromeo  in  carrying 
out  Ihc  counter  reformation  iu  Switzerland.  In  ijQ.SSchwyz, 
including  Ccrsau  (free  from  1390),  formed  part  of  the  Kcpuljliquc 
Telliane  (or  Tcllgau)  set  up  by  ihc  French,  which  a  week  later 
gave  way  to  the  Helvetic  republic.  The  meo  of  Schwyz,  under 
Aloys  Rcdiog,  o&icd  a  valimnt  lesiataoce  to  the  Ficncb,  but 
they  were  forced  to  yield.  Tbctr  Lmd  formed  pert  of  the  vast 
cutOB  of  the  WaldsUtten,  thoa^  the  March  and  the  HMe 
were  lost  to  that  of  the  Linth.  In  1799  a  French  occupation 
was  succL-s.sfiiily  rei-L'.tui,  while  later  in  the  !i;iniL-  year  part  of 
the  canton  wai  the  scene  of  the  di.sjiitrous  rct:i.at  from  Akdorf 
to  (ilarus  over  the  Kinzigkulm  and  Pragel  pa.s^cs  by  the  Russians 
under  Suvarov  in  face  of  Ihc  French  army.  In  1S03  the  separate 
canton  of  Schwyz  was  again  set  up,  the  Afarch  and  the  Ilofc 
being  recovered,  while  Gersau  now  became  part  of  it.  In  1S06 
the  great  landslip  from  the  Rossbcrg  buried  Goldau,  causing 
fccat  loss  of  life  and  of  iMopetty.  Later,  Schwys  zcaiatcd 
sieatBly  all  proposals  for  tbeicvfaioa  of  tke  pact  of  sSiSi  |elacd 
fai  the  league  of  Saiaea,  awt  la  >t45  the  Sondertnind, 
which  was  put  down  by  a  short  war  fo  1847.  In  i8ja  the  outer 
districts  (Einsiedcln,  the  March,  Ktlssnach'.  and  Pfaf^ikon^ 
formed  themselves  into  a  5^rp;iratc  canton,  an  act  which  brouRht 
about  a  federal  occupation  01  the  old  canton  in  iSjj,  ihiscnding 
in  the  dissolution  of  Ihc  new  canton,  the  constituent  parts  of 
which  were  put  on  an  equal  political  (iKjliiij^  with  the  rest.  In 
i8j8  a  strife  broke  out  in  the  older  portion  of  the  canton  between 
the  richer  peasant  .proprietors  (lucknaiacd  the  "  Horns,"  as 
they  owned  so  auay  cowa)  and  the  poorer  aen  (dttbb«l  the 
"  Hoofs,"  as  they  ponseised  only  goats  and  sheep)  as  to  the 
use  of  the  oanunoa  psatiucs^  whkb  the  *'  Horn  "  party  ntiUzed 
far  more  than  the  other*.  The  **  Horn  "  party  Anally  carried 
the  day  at  the  Landsgcmeinde  held  at  Rothcnthurm.  The 
cantonal  constitution  of  1848  put  an  end  to  the  ancient  Lands- 
gcmeinde; it  was  rcvibc-l  in  1S76  (when  r;-.cmbcrship  of  one  of 
the  29  communes  became  the  political  qualificatior.),  and  in  1898. 

Authorities.— J.  1.  Blumer.  Slaats-  unj  Rechtirruhithte  d. 
tckwetM.  Demokralien  (3  voU.,  St  Gall,  1850-1850);  J.  C.  Ucn^igcr, 
Dit  RattfTOlokotU  iet  Kant.  Sckvyt,  1548-1798  (Schwyz,  1906): 
T.  Fassbmd.  GeKkkkIt  d.  Kant.  Sdtvy*  (5  vols.,  Schwyz,  1832- 
18^):  <-'■■■■  >:i'J--<-frtuHd,  from  184V  >S.  Kothing,  Das  Landbiuk 
•OK  S(h..  ,z  i/iirich  and  Fraucnlcld.  I850):  A.  LUtolf,  Saien, 
BrSucke,  Legrr.den  iiu!  dfn  fanf  Orif  (Lucerne,  1S5J):  (',  .\li  yi  r  von 
Knonau,  Dcr  Kanton  ynk-.yz  (j;iU,  i8vy! :  Mttlril.  d-  h\:l.  Vertins 
d.  Kant.  Sthu.yi  (from  If^s.>):  \V.  Oti  hvli.  Vie  Anfar.t^e  d.  sihweis. 
E:dj/i(noiS(nukiijt  (/uruh.  I'^'ii);  K.  von  RediiiE-I*it)cri-i;g,  Der 
Zut  Sutvoroji  junk  die  Sik-^tu  •»  1709  (Staos,  1095);  H.  Ryffel, 
Dit  ftkwti*.  Landtfewuinden  (ZOtich.  1903):  J.  Sowcrby,  Tke 
Forest  Canlctu  of  Smturland  (London,  1892);  D.  Steinauer.  C*- 
sihu  hlt  d.  FrriilaaUs  Sth-jcyt  (1798-1861)  (j  vnl-i.,  Einsieddn,  1861); 
A.  Struby  and  H.  S<.luicebcU,  Dit  Aifncirlnkaft  %m  Kant.  Srftwx* 
(S^Ieurc,  1899};  W.  W.  Vormaan.  Am  dtn  FrnndenbUchfrH  ran 
Riv-Ktilm  (Bn,  Ilia);  K.  Zay,  CtUmmimne  Ctttnd  (Zarich, 
IB<^)-   (W.  A.  U.  C.) 

BCBWT2.  the  capital  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  that  name,  a 
picturesque  little  town,  admirably  situated,  amid  fruit  tn«s> 
on  a  monntaia  tcnacc  (at  a  height  of  1706  ft.),  conunanding 
a  ghwioiia  view,  at  the  aorthpwest  foot  of  the  coidcal  peak 
of  the  Grass  Ifythea  (6s4e  ft.),  and  at  a  oonrideiable  height 
above  the  valley  of  the  Muota.  Besides  a  stately  i8th  century 
parish  church  and  several  convents,  it  contains  a  16th  century 
tow  n  h  ill  (housing  v.irious  precious  MSS.  and  banners  captured 
in  variiiui  war?),  well  as  several  curious  old  patrician  houses, 
such  as  that  of  the  Ruliiig  family,  a  member  of  which,  Aloys 
(1765-iSiSJ,  headed  the  patriotic  resistance  to  the  French  in 
1798-1799.'  Including  the  neighbouring  hamlets  of  Ibacb, 
Rickenbacb,  &c.,  the  parish  had  7398  inhafaitanU  in  1900, 
piactlcally  all  Germaa-spcaUog  and  Romadsts.  Th«  town  Is 
connected  by  an  electric  tramway  with  the  Scfawyz-Seewen 
atation  on  the  St  Gotthard  railway,  about  3  m.  from  Brunnen, 
the  port  of  Schwyz  on  the  lake  of  Lucerne. 

SCIACCA,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Sicily,  on  the  S.  coast, 
Id  the  proviaoa  of  Giifeiiti.4S  >»•  N.W.  «f  Gliimi  hgr  im4i 


and  about  30  m.  direct.  Pop.  (1906)  34,645.  It  is  surrounded 
by  walls  <ri  I,  !  in  i.;ijo.  and  has  two  ruined  castleS,  belonging 
to  the  Lur.a  ai.J  I\rollo  iainilies,  whose  hereditary  feuds  lasted 
from  1410  to  1529,  some  fine  mediev.il  palaces,  and  several 
interesting  churches.  The  cathedral,  founded  in  1090,  was 
largely  reconstructed  in  i()S').  The  convent  of  Sta.  Maria  deOo 
Giummare,  with  its  batUcmented  walls,  occupies  the  former 
palace  of  the  Saracen  governors,  and  contains  a  painting  of  tlM 
foundation  of  the  awvent  fay  Count  Roger.  The  town  ha> 
only  aa open  toidrtead.  IthaaaainqNiUBttfadelncoraL 

Three  miles  E.  of  the  town  is  the  Monte  San  Calogcro  (the 
ancient  Moos  Cronius)  with  sulphurous  and  saline  springs  and 
vapour  baths,  wUch  arc  s'.i'.I  fre.';ueTitt d  and  were  kri4  v. n  in 
Roman  times  as  Aquae  Larodcs  or  i  ht  rmac  Sclinuntiae  !  Sc:;i',ca 
is  about  15  m.  direct  S.E.  of  Selinus).  The  name  Sciacca  is 
Arabic,  but  of  uncertain  meaning.  The  town  is  the  birthjilacc 
of  Tommaso  Fa/.cllo  (1498-1570),  the  father  of  Sicilian  history. 

SCIATICA  (from  a  late  Lat.  corruption,  uiatktu,  of  Cr. 
laxwiMKlH,  from  Tax*er,  the  Up-joint),  a  form  of  neural^ 
locsliiied  in  the  sciatic  nerve,  or  its  coeds  of  0090;  see  Ntu^ 


SCIENOB  {Lat.  wfarfit,  from  scire,  to  lean,  fcaow),  a  weed 

which,  in  Its  broadest  sense,  is  synonymous  with  learning  and 

knowledge.  Accordingly  it  can  be  used  in  ccnr.cxion  nith  ar-y 
quahfying  adjective,  whicH  shows  what  branch  of  icarf.ii;g  is 
meant.  But  in  general  usage  a  more  restricted  meaning  has 
been  adopted,  which  differentiates  "  science "  from  other 
branches  of  accurate  knowledge.  For  our  purpose,  Science  may 
be  dehncd  as  ordered  knowledge  of  natural  phenomena  and 
of  the  relations  between  them;  thus  it  is  a  short  tcnm  for 
"  natural  science,"  and  as  such  is  used  here  t>irtinir«iiy  Iq  oosi> 
formity  with  a  general  modern  convention.' 

The  hcginnings  of  physical  sdenoe  are  to  he  uaof^  in  Ibn 
slow  and  UMonsdoua  ofaeervatloa  by  primitive  races  el  mm 
of  natural  occurrences,  such  as  the  apparent  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  in  the  gradually  JjJ^ 
acquired  mastery  over  the  rude  implements  by  the  25SaoOk 
aid  of  which  such  men  strove  to  increase  the  security 
and  comfort  o(  their  lives.    Biological  science  limilaHy  must 
have  begun  with  observation  of  the  plants  and  animals  tisefid 
to  man,  and  with  cm.pirical  medicine  and  surgery.  It  was  only 
when  a  considerable  progresa  had  been  made  with  ordered 
knowledge  that  men  b^an  to  ask  questions  about  the  I 
and  cauiei  of  the  phenomena,  ana  to  diioeia  the 
between  then. 

In  the  earliest  stage  of  development  it  seems  that  an  anthnp^ 
morphic  or  mythological  explanation  is  always  assij^ned  to  the 
phenomena  <.>f  nature.  With  no  clue  to  trace  the  regularity  of 
sequence  and  connexion  between  those  phenomena,  an  untutored 
mind  inevitably  refers  the  apparently  c.ipr:!  irus  events  which 
succeed  each  other  to  the  direct  and  immediate  intervention  of 
some  unseen  b^-ing  of  a  nature  essentially  similar  to  his  on-n. 
The  sun  is  the  flaming  chariot  of  the  sun-god,  driven  day  by  day 
across  the  heavens;  the  clouds  are  cows  from  vldch  nSBt 
descends  aanottfisiiing  tain  on  tliefruitfuleartL  Waaaayiegaid 
such  mytha  aa  cUhuke.  fandei,  hot  they  wen  doubtlcas  an 
advance  on  the  want  of  all  eapiimation  which  preceded  them; 
they  supplied  hypotheses  which,  besides  giving  rise  to  thcn»e8 
of  iK-auty  and  suggcstivcne5s  for  |-xtry  and  art,  played  the  first 
and  chief  part  of  a  scicntil"ic  liyixjthesis  in  pointing  the  way  for 
further  inquiry.  Much  useful  knowledge  was  acquired  and  much 
skill  gained  in  logical  analysis  before  these  primitive  cxplana» 
tions  were  proved  insufficient.  A  false  theory  whkh  '■■h  be 
compared  with  facts  may  be  more  useful  at  a  given  Stage  oC 
devdopment  than  a  true  one  beyond  thecoaqwdWBsianof  the 
time,  and  incapable  of  esamiaation  by  obteraktion  or  ezperinwnc 
by  any  means  then  known.  The  Newtonian  theory  of  gravit  atioa 
might  l>e  useless  to  a  savage,  to  whose  mind  ihc  ariimi'^;  ir  v\em 
of  nature  brought  conviction  and  helpful  ideas,  w  huh  he  could 
test  by  experience. 

The  phenomena  of  the  heavens  are  at  once  the  most  striking, 
the  aaat  oHilr  ehmvcd  and  the  mo«  ngalar  of  ~ 
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[  facvblblr  M  minds  of  thinking  men.  Thus 
it  is  to  aiUmoaqr  w>  nust-  look  for  the  fint  devdapmeiit  of 
tefentific  IdcM.  The  wieiiUtion  «i  naqr  pidiiiMffiie 
Diontunrats  ahowB  that  t  cotaia  aoNiattt  of  iitio> 

nomicAl  observation  had  been  acquiicd  at  k  vcrjr  early 
age,  and  the  Chaldeans  scL-iti  to  have  gone  10  far  as  to 
rccogaiic  a  Uw  of  i>criodicity  cvea  in  eclipse*.  From  the  land 
of  Asia  the  Greeks  took  thtir  carlie&t  ideas  of  science, and  it  i*  to 
the  Ionian  phifo^jihcm.  of  vihom  niales  of  Miletus  (5S0  B.C.) 
is  regarded  as  the  first,  that  \\c  must  turn  for  the  earliest  known 
example  of  an  advance  on  the  mythological  view  of  nature. 
AaaximcDes  recognized  the  rotation  of  the  heavens  round  the 
pale  star,  and  saw  that  t]w  dome  overhead  was  but  the  half 
«f  m  conpktc  sphere.  The  «anh  was  thus  deprived  of  the  base 
«uctdlttag  to  uafallMMDcd  dcpll»  Imafined  by  the  nythoki(iata» 
and  left  bee  to  float  as  a  flattened  cylbukr  at  the  entic  of  the 
celestial  sphere.  Anaximenes,  too,  seems  to  have  grasped  the 
doctrine  ol  the  uniformity  of  nature,  teaching  that  all  material 
transformations  Must  h.ive  a  true  cause 

Next  came  the  Pvthaporcans.  who  simplified  these  conccplions 
by  the  sufT^cs^  ion  th.-it  instead  of  a  rotation  of  the  vast  sphere  of  the 
heavens  the  eanh  iL&cU  might  be  a  sphere  and  revolve  about  a 
central  fixed  point,  like  a  stone  at  the  end  of  a  string.  The  unin- 
habited side  of  the  earth  always  faced  the  fixed  point,  and  its  in- 
habited side  faced  successively  the  different  parfs  of  the  heavens. 
At  the  ceatial  find  point  thqr  placed  a  "  luuvenal  fire,"  which, 
JikethefiteeaaBaltartaemdasaceuiivfortliedtcUngof  the 
•onhipping  earth.  Mythology  was  loaxng  Ha  held  of  science,  but 
tnystical  symbolism  still  held  sway.  When,  however,  in  the  4th 
ctnlur>'  1!  c.  the  growth  of  geographical  discovery  faUed  to 
disclose  any  trace  of  this  central  fire,  the  idia  of  its  existence 
fa<ic.i  away,  .ind  was  rr[)lactd  by  the  conception  of  the  revolution 
of  the  earth  on  its  own  axis.  Finally,  Aristarchus  (;^o  B.C.), 
believing  th.a  the  sun  was  larger  than  the  earth,  thought  it 
unlikely  that  it  should  revolve  round  the  earth,  and  developed 
a  bel&>a-ntric  theory.  But  the  time  was  not  ripe;  no  indisput- 
able evidence  could  be  adduced,  no  general  conviction  followed, 
to  the  earth  lenatncd  the  centre  of  creation  till 

ffBtMffr»  blcr.  Even  to  Lnactius,  the  vMde  univene 
I  of  the  centnl  canh  with  hi  attendant  ivater,  air  and 
aether  founded  by  the  sphere  of  the  heavens,  which  formed  the 
flaming  walls  of  the  world— /amineiifjii  mo€itia  mundL 

Sirnul".an<-ou^)y  with  the  birth  of  astronomy  the  problem  of 
matter  came  into  htini;.  Ihe  old  Ionian  nature  philcMOphcrs, 
ol'ScrviiiL;  the  sequence  of  changes  from  c.irth  and 
water  into  the  structure  of  pl.ints  and  the  bodies  uf 
animals,  and  through  them  a^ain  into  the  orif-inal 
constituents,  began  to  grasp  the  conception  of  the 
indestructibility  of  matter,  and  to  put  forward  the  idea  that  all 
forms  of  matter  nijght  ultimately  consist  o(  a  single  "  element." 
But  the  ooncepUoQ  of  a  rinile  tdtioiate  basis  of  matter  was  far 
In  advance  of  the  age.  Ittooai^nowbeoomiagafmllewwlunf 
b>-pothcsi8  ID  the  light  ef  all  the  gl^iantlc  hoeate  ta  loiowledge 

of  the  inttrvcninK  two  thousand  years.  At  the  time  when  it 
Wii  put  forw  ard,  tlie  conception  was  of  little  use,  and  the  immedi- 
ate path  of  advance  was  found  in  the  idea  of  F.mpedarlrs  (4  50  n.c.) 
that  the  primary  eicmmls  were  four:  earth,  water,  air  apd  fire — 
a  soliil,  a  li'i aid,  a  gas  and  the  thimc  w  hie h  scen.cd  to  the  ancients 
a  lyj5c  of  inatter  of  still  rart  r  structure.  This  hypothesis  Served 
to  interpret  the  pheiiornciia  of  nature  for  many  centuries,  till, 
in  modern  days,  the  growth  oi  chemistry  disdmed  the  seventy 
or  eighty  denents  of  our  text-books.  Signs  are  not  wanting 
that  Ib^r  too  have  served  their  tun  ana  conception  of  the  ulti* 
mate  nature  of  nutter,  wMIe  still  uaintaldng  tbefr  place  aa  the 
proximate  units  of  chemical  action. 

Id  the  four  elements  of  Empedocles  we  trace  the  Re rm  of  the 
Idcaaof  the  Atomisls.  I^tt.iiedi.icles  saw  that,  by  comln'iiinp  his 
separate  cK-meiit>:  in  ditlercal  pro| >oiiiut,>,  he  could 
cxpl.im  all  the  endli  -s  differences  in  matter  :is  k:-<i^'.n 
to  the  scnM.-%.  Leucippus  and  Dcmi>cniui»  developed 
the  conception  and  gave  to  the  world  the  theory  of  atoms, 
described  at  a  later  date  by  the  Roman  poet  Lucretius.  Aa 


matter  is  subdivided  does  ft  keep  its  characteristic  propcrtiea 
thtooghont?  Is  iron  always  iron,  however  finely  we  divide  it; 
li  water  alteay«.water?  Aiethepropeitieaof  any  kbd  of  matter 
akknatfe  facts  oi  iridA  no  csplanation— no  description  in  simpler 
ttruia  H  poatible?  Ttt  avoid  answering  this  last  question  in  the 
affirmative,  and  resigning  a!1  hope  of  an  advaoOO In  knowledge 
the  atomic  theory  of  the  Greelss  w.is  framed. 

To  recognise  the  significaine  of  the  dodrines  of  th  -  Onik 
Atomi«ts,  wcmust  remove  from  out  niindsail  sense  of  conipariMD 
with  the  atomic  theory  of  to  day.  The  Creeks  had  none  of  the 
detailed  physical  and  chemical  knowledge  on  which  that  theory 
is  founded,  and  which  it  was  framed  to  explain.  The  object  of 
Leucipptis  and  Dcmocrilua  was  quite  diflcrcot  from  that  of 
DaltoQ  and  Avogadro.  To  the  latter,  the  conception  of  atone 
and  matecuica  served  as  a  nwsM  of  Tt^'^'f  cetuia  definite 
and  detailed  facts  of  chemkal  cooibbiatJon  and  gaseous  volume 
in  a  more  definite  and  exact  way  than  any  other  hypothesis 
available  at  the  lime.  To  the  Greek  philosophers,  the  atomic 
theory  was  an  attempt  to  make  the  universe  inii  lligiblc.  The 
particular  explanation  ofTertd  wis  not  of  so  much  importance  as 
the  idea  that  an  explanation  of  some  kind  was  fio,-.si'i!r.  Whra 
we  see  the  beliefs  that  held  sway  before  their  day,  we  realize  the 
advance  their  ideas  produced.  The  qualities  of  substances  were 
thought  to  be  of  their  essence — the  sweetness  of  sugar  was  as 
much  a  reality  as  sugar  itself,  the  black  coloiir  of  water  must 
survive  aU  changes  in  its  form,  so  that»  to  one  who  knew  this 
doctrine,  snow  eouM  never  look  wUto  again.  It  was  such  oon< 
fusion  as  this — such  denial  61  facta  If  they  failed  to  support  a 
theory — that  Democrftiu  assaOed>~  "  According  to  convention 
there  is  a  sweet  and  a  Litter,  a  hot  and  a  cohl,  and  .-ii  (-.  irding  to 
convention  there  is  colour.  In  truth  there  arc  atoms  and  a 
void."  Atoms  were  many  in  size  and  sl-.ape,  but  identical  in 
subst.ince.  All  pualit.iii'.  c  ditlereiices  it;  siilist^nces  were  to  !>c 
assigned  to  di;7erences  in  sii:e,  shape.  s:luatiu:i  an.d  mavemcnt  uf 
partictcs  of  the  same  ultimate  nature.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  examine  into  the  natan  of  this  ultimate  substance;  but  one 
set  of  pheaoaiena  was  expressed  in  terms  of  something  simpler, 
and  no  "  csplanation  "  even  of  the  most  lecoodite  observatloQ. 
by  the  most  modem  physiebt  can  do  aaose. 

Hie  atomic  theny  of  the  Greeks  as  transmitted  to  as  by 
the  poem  of  Lucietins  presented  a  wonderfully  consistent 
picture  of  nature  within  the  limits  of  the  knowledge  of  their 
day.  Il  is  c.i?y  to  show  where  it  fails  in  the  light  of  the  know- 
ledge of  phenomena  we  now  posi,e;.&;  it  is  easy  to  point  to 
places  where,  as  in  its  appliciition  to  psychological  problems, 
its  authors  passed  in  imaginattun  over  logical  chasms  without 
even  seeing  that  a  difficulty  existed.  But  the  attempt  to  frame 
an  intelligible  picture  was  a  great  step  in  advance,  and  a  study 
of  the  flaws  which  wc  can  now  detect  may  serve  to  s-aggest 
the  provisional  nature  of  some  ol  the  theories  by  the  aid  of  whicb 
knowledge  is  advaae&ig  to  last  in  odr  own  day. 

But  the  great  tfieience  bctweeai  llw  poaition  of  the  Gredts 
and  that  of  ourselves  in  regard  to  natural  knowledge  conshts 
In  the  small  number  of  pht  iiunu  tia  known  to  tin  in  contrasted 
with  the  enormous  wealth  of  arcunuilated  obietvation  which 
is  available  for  us,  as  the  result  of  years  of  experiment  with 
the  aid  of  apparatus  unknown  to  the  ancient*.  When  a  new 
theory  is  put  forward,  it  is  now  almost  always  f>i)';-.il,'k  t 
its  concordance  with  facts  by  the  use  of  material  already 
accumulated,  or  to  suggest,  in  the  light  of  such  material, 
experiments  which  will  scr\"c  to  refute  it,  or  to  lend  it  greater 
probability.  Thus  a  theory  which  survives  the  trials  thnl  follow 
its  birth  lus  nowadays  a  fairly  long  expectation  of  life— probably 
the  thcoty  wiU  serve  to  interpret  phenomena  discovered  either 
by  its  means  or  in  other  ways  for  some  time  to  come.  But  in 
the  ancient  world  this  was  not  so.  To  test  a  new  theory,  other 
phenomena  were  very  r.irely  awiUablc  tlian  those  which  sug- 
gested il,  or  to  explain  whicii  it  was  put  forward.  Thus  thought 
much  more  speculative,  and,  as  is  still  the  case  with  meta- 
physics, no  general  consensus  of  opinion  was  rc.Trh«!.  Each 
philosopher  had  a  system  of  his  own  in  science,  ju: ;  as  ho  -'id 
has  in  metapbyska— ft  ^lem  which,  begjonipg  from  fml 
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principles  anew,  raises  OB  Itcai  «  fll|MlstnKtllM^  *hich,  even 
U  it  logically  follows  f nmi  them,  can  hsve  oa  mme  validity  than 
the  prcmim  on  which  it  is  based  When  the  pnaaitcs  are  not 
acoqited  by  other  philoaophm,  the  whole  adkme  beoooMs 
tuerdy  the  doctWne  of  one  man,  and.  if  it  Mvta  at  all,  may 
opprr&^s  by  the  Acid  urdgbt  ol  authofity  the  atniQle  «f  living 

Ihoughl  iKiK.ith  it. 

Thchistor)  o(  [\ic.  .itomic  theory  of  Leucippus  and  Dcmocritus 
illustrates  the  ditijcuhits  of  a  position  where  spw^uljlion  h;is 
jfffgff^    oulstrippoi  i)ljb<,rv'Atiijii.     Tlic   tlaory   wus  nearer 

what  is  now  .icnptol  gls  Iruih  than  any  otiicr  of  ihc 
ancient  schema  ol  [>hysii5.  Vet  the  grounds  on  which  it  was 
based  were  ao  insecure  that  Aristotle  (c.  340  *.C.),  who  started 
with  other  preconceptions,  was  able  to  briof  to  Itear  such  destruc- 
tive ottkitiii  that  the  thewy  oeaaed  to  ooonpy  the  forenwu 
plaoe  in  Greek  thought.  Althoii^  with  the  Itnowledge  thni 
available,  we  can  but  admit  that  some  of  Aristotle's  criticism 
was  just,  much  of  it  consists  of  metaphysical  arguments  against 
the  .itnmists,  while  in  itirti  he  rejects  true  coni-lusioiis  owing 
to  what  he  ^:<m^i^icrs  ihtir  impossibility.  Deniijcritus,  for 
i.n^t.ince,  had  hcM  that  all  tliiriRs  would  fJU  witli  e(iual  speed 
in  a  vacuum,  and  that  the  fact  that  heavy  bodi^  were  olKicrved 
to  fall  faster  than  very  light  ones  was  due  to  the  resistance  of 
the  air.  Dcmocritus's  bcUef  was  true,  though  he  was  of  course 
quite  unconscious  of  the  groiuuis  on  which  it  can  alone  be 
demooatrated— the  uaivennl  attiBctian  of  snvity,  and  the 
renarhable  ead  evifew  (aqpef&Mntai  fart  that  the  iiei|hta  «f 
bodiei  arc  pn^MMtioeol  to  their  iBiiafa  Aiiilotle  apwa  that 
in  a  vacuum  all  bodies  would  fall  at  an  equal  nte,  but  the 
Ci'tifhiiion  aiijK  irs  to  liim  so  inconceivatjlc  that  he  rej'txts  the 
iilca  of  the  cxLslencc  of  any  empty  spice  at  all,  and  with  llic 
"  void  "  rejects  the  rest  of  the  allied  concepts  of  the  atomic 
theory.  If  all  bodies  were  compo;-:d  of  the  5>^mc  ultimate 
m.illiT,  he  argues,  they  must  aJI  be  heavy,  and  notlitng  would 
be  light  in  itscli  and  disp<Mcd  to  rise.  A  Uige  moss  of  air  or 
fire.HNMlId  then  necessarily  be  heavier  than  a  small  mass  of 
earth  or  water.  This  result  be  thinks  impossible,  for  certain 
bodies  alw^S  tend  upwards  and  rise  faster  as  their  bulk 
IncreuBiL  It  will  be  eeen  tliat  Aristotle  has  no  idea  of  tlieooo- 
ceptfona  we  mm  call  dearity  and  specific  gnvity,  though  dear 
views  about  the  question  why  some  things  rite  tlirough  water 
or  air  might  have  been  obtained  without  the  aid  of  ph>-sical 
apparatus.  .\rii,totIe's  doctrine  that  h<)<l:es  are  essentially 
heavy  tij^ht  in  ihemscKes  persisted  all  through  the  middle 
SKe'i,  and  did  much  to  delay  the  attainment  of  more  exart 
knowlctlge.  It  was  not  till  Galileo  Galilei  (i 564-164 j>  dis- 
covered by  actual  experiment  that,  in  cases  where  the  resist- 
ance  of  the  air  b  negligible,  heavy  thinge  (all  at  the  MOK  speed 
as  light  ones,  that  the  Aristoteliaddofatt  watOVCCthfOWn. 

Tuning  \»  the  btolagical  KicfliBea,  we  nay  trace  a  aoaiewhat 
■imOaT  ooune  of  devehtpneoL  Owing  to  its  practical  im- 

portanoc,  medidoe  baa  left  many  records  b^  wkSch 
f^gy,     its  progress  can  be  traced.   Just  as  primitive  man 

[>ersoniliL-d  the  sun  and  the  nicKin,  the  wind  and  the 
Sta,  so  he  re^'urde<!  disexsc  as  due  to  the  acliou  of  sjnic  nudigTiant 
demon  or  to  the  sjx.lLi  of  some  human  enemy.  Once  more  Greek 
literature  enables  us  to  tfiice  the  ^du.d  decrease  in  the  imf-ort- 
ance  assigned  to  ch-irmi  and  uukJc,  and  the  growth  of  more 
rational  idcw  among  phj-sicions.  But  her«,  as  in  the  physical 
•cicQCcs,  tlM  pbHoeophic  rasge  of  the  intellect  of  the  Greeks 
led  them  astray.  Attumplions  as  to  the  nature  of  nan  or  the 
origin  of  organic  life  were  too  often  nade  Uie  atarting  point 
of  « taitt  of  deductive  weiodiifc  the  ooawqiiencca  of  which 
were  not  always  compared  with  ue  leaidts  of  obeetvaUoa  and 

cxpcrimcn',  even  wln  re  sur]i  comparison  was  possible.  The 
CfteL  philosA-ipluTs  trikd  to  make  bricks  without  straw,  usually 

in  sublime  ttnco;.>i  i  n;  ,-,i-^s  that  straw  was  ne^es^ary.  Many 
centuries  of  humble  obat.r\'ation  and  tentative  f^ttin^:  tofjuilur 
C(  small  parts  of  the  great  puzzle  were  nceder!  Ixfe.re  enough 

male; i  ll  was  collected  to  aakx  possible  useful  generalizations 
about  the  c;uestions.  answers  to  whkb  tbo  Greeks  Mmmed  as 
the  very  baaia  of  tbcir  iaqnidei. 


Among  the  multitude  of  tlieir  gocMai^  S  fcv 
afmhlmd  the  viewa  that  are  now  agun 
fiwa  the  baiia  of  definite  and  eacteapdimnu  Afoodeuatple 
of  the  atiength  and  weakoea  of  andeat  iperalaliea  ia  feuiMi 
in  the  eosmogony  of  the  atomists,  both  on  its  phyaieat  and 

on  its  bioloKical  side.  Lucretius  di-scribes  how  the  world  wa<4 
formed  by  the  conjunction  of  streams  of  atoms,  which  eon- 
densed  into  t he  earth,  with  its  attendant  water,  air  and  aethii. 
to  form  a  self-contained  whole.  Unconscious  of  the  mighty 
Rap  betwcx-n  inorganic  mallet  and  living  beings,  he  proceeds 
lo  tell  how,  in  the  chances  of  ir.lmite  time,  all  possible  forms  of 
life  appeared,  while  only  those  littest  to  survive  perristed  and 
reared  offspring.  Here,  surrounded  by  unsupported  stmtenieots 
and  lalie  conclusions,  we  sec  dimly  the  germs  of  the  ideas  of 
the  nebofair  hypoiheHS  aad  tiie  tbeoiy  of  aatiud  aeiectkft» 
thotjgh  LucRtiua  bad  the  piofbuadest  igneraace  of  the  diSi* 
cultiea  of  the  pnibiera,  and  tlie  vast  suetcbesef  tine  aeceaaaiy 
for  cosmical  and  bidogical  development. 

In  those  branches  of  biological  science  in  which  less  ambitious 
theorizing  and  more  detailed  obaervjtion  were  forced  on  the 
Cirecks,  considerable  progress  was  made,  .^^istolle  compiled  a 
laborious  account  ol  the  animals  known  in  his  day,  with  many 
accurate  details  of  their  anatomical  stnicture.  Beginning  from 
an  earlier  date,  steady  advance  was  made  with  geographical 
discovery.  Maps  of  the  known  wurld,  developed  fioni  the  local 
maps  faiveated  by  the  £gyptians  for  the  pmpoaes  of  land* 
tatytywf,  gave  drfaiftwicie  to  the  haenekdie  Ibns  acqulnd* 
and  nowed  its  beaiing  on  wider  pnoUcw 
,  One  of  the  moat  striking  successes  of  Gieek  thought  is  seen 

In  (he  de\elopment  of  geometry.  Geometry  has  a  twofold 
imivortance,  as  being  itself  the  study  of  the  propcrtj*;*  _^ 
of  the  space  known  to  our  senses,  and  as  teaching 
us  methods  and  means  of  studying  nature  by  unfolding  th«  full 
logical  const-qucnccs  of  any  hypothesis:  geometry  is  the  best 
type  of  deductive  reasoning.  Based  on  axioms,  the  result  of 
simple  experience,  it  traces  from  the  ideas  of  solids,  surface^ 
lines  and  points  the  properties  of  other  figures  defined  ia  teina 
of  tboae  ideas.  .Xs  .\n  example  to  other  tfitiM)W>  the  dtdertiw 
geomctiy.of  £udid  (c.  300  MX.)  had,  perhaps,  a&  vaieitaiiote 
iailueaoe  la  enphasizing  the  dcdactlve  uctlnd,  and  teaching 
men  to  n^ect  the  need  of  verif>iDg  by  experiment  the  theories 
put  forward  to  explain  the  more  complex  phenomena  of  aatuie 
at  the  ronrlusion,  and  at  each  possible  ,\  >  f  the  deduction. 
But,  in  itself,  the  science  of  Euclidian  geoiiiLU>  w.is  brought  to 
sue  h  a  stale  of  perfection  that  no  advance  was  made  till  mcxicra 
times:  no  choflge  even  in  form  attempted  till  quite  recently. 
Unlike  some  other  branches  of  inquiry  we  have  mentioned. 
Euclid's  geometry  carried  universal  conviction,  and  represented 
a  permanent  step  in  advance  which  never  had  to  be  ret  raced. 

Alongside  the  study  of  individual  sdcnoes,  the  Creeks  paid 
even  more  attcntitm  to  tlie  laws  of  tlKiughti  Slid  to  the  *"«^fia- 
tion  of  the  essence  of  the  metbads  by  whieb  fcnowkd?? 
in  general  is  acquired,  hi  opposttien  to Tiato's  theor  >  J^' 
that  all  Vnowltdgc  is  ?)uf  the  unfolding  and  develop- j^^n^^g^ 
ment  of  forgolltn  memories  of  a  previous  state  of 
exi^'.enre.  Aristotle  tauj^ht  that  wc  learn  to  reach  the  gcneralL'-a- 
lions,  which  alone  the  Greeks  regarded  as  knowledge,  by  remem- 
bering, comparing  and  co-ordinating  numerous  particular  acts 
or  judgments  of  sense,  w  hich  are  thus  used  as  a  means  of  gaining 
knowledge  by  the  action  of  the  innate  and  infallible  nous  or 
intellect.  Neither  Flato  iwr  Aristotle  could  be  satisfied  wilhoot 
finding  infallibility  somewhere.  Albtotle,  it  h  true,  investigated 
the  logical  proccsaea  by  which  we  psM  from  particular  tnataacea 
to  general  propositlona,  and  taid  aticsa  on  the  bnportanee  of 
observing  the  facts  before  generalizing  about  them,  but  he  had 
little  appreciation  of  the  conditions  in  which  observation  and  ;  he 
induction  bas<:d  on  it  must  be  conducted  in  pract ice  in  oriler  to 
obtain  results  where  the  probability  of  error  is  a  minirr.um. 
.•\ristolle  regarded  induction  merely  as  a  necessary  prehmir.r.ry 
to  true  science  of  the  deductive  type  best  seen  in  gi-omoir>'.  and, 
in  applying  his  principles,  he  never  reached  the  "  positive  "  stage, 
ia  which  flMtapbyiical  profakma  are  evaded,  if  not  csdudcd^ 
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«|  iwtaral  knowledge  baitt  up  b  ft  consistent 
DMiUMT,  «D  Uitt  Mli^jfiiGal  idcu,  thouih  tl^  ondcdie 
the  (boubtian  ol  tbe  iddmite  coaecfitkMM,  da  aot  fatnide 
between  the  parts  of  tbe  building.  Hcooe  Ariatotle'tesplaaatioiu 
o/ten  turn  directly  on  metaphysical  idcu  Mich  u  fonn,  cause, 
substance,  terms  w  hicb  do  not  occwQotlMAiHtotdBBMBse) 
in  modcni  scientific  tcmitnoloi|ty. 

A  ccntur>'  than  the  lime  of  Aristotle,  Archimedes  of 

Syracuse  (3S7  to  tit  b.c.)  formulated  the  fundamental  concep- 
tioos  of  hydrostatics  and  took  what  may  be  regarded 
w  the  fint  itcp  in  the  exact  scknce  «f  mechanics. 
Znttmrn  «W  of  tlie  lever  must  have  becB  (Bacovtrcd  at  a 
vnjr  early  dati^  and  Archimedes  set  to  work  to  in- 
vestigate Its  qnamUtltive^  laws  by  the  application  of  principles 
learnt  from  the  Rcomctcrs.  Me  begins  by  laying  down  two 
axioms:  (1)  Equal  weights  placed  at  equal  distances  from  the 
jHjint  of  support  of  a  bar  will  balance:  {2)  Equiil  weights  placed 
at  uncqu.il  (lijtances  do  not  balance,  but  thai  which  hang?  althc 
greater  distance  descends.  The  ancient  phiUn^opliers  b.ised  such 
axioms  as  tbe  first  of  these  two  on  the  "  principle  of  suiLcient 
reason."  No  motion  can  takit  place,  because,  from  the  symmetry 
of  the  system,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  balance  should  descend 
OB  one  lide  more  than  the  other.  Even  if  we  grant  the  theoretical 
validity  of  tlds  priociple,  it  ia  impossible  to  oMke  sure  without 
tflal  that  tbejiystem  in  any  tpvcn  case  is  really  symmetrical. 
£lectri£calion  of  tbe  bar,  for  instance,  though  imperceptible  to 
our  MDses;  would  catise  one  end  to  descend  if  an  oppositely 
electrified  body  were  placed  near  that  end;  we  cannot  assume 
without  trial  that  the  position  of  the  sun,  or  the  colour  of  the 
arms,  a  iJ  no-.  jTect  the  result.  Archimedes  baicd  the  second 
axiom  on  the  sounder  ground  of  direct  espcrience.  On  these 
two  axioms  he  iHoceeded  to  construct  an  elaborate  deductive 
proof  of  the  numerical  Liw  of  the  lever  but,  in  the  course  of  it, 
he  amuned  as  known  the  principle  c  :  ihc  centre  of  gravity.  In 
reality,  this  principle  is  idcntiol  witli  that  of  the  lever,  and 
assuming  one,  implicitly  w«  amme  the  ot1«r.  Nevcftheless. 
Archimedes'  proof  is  of  use  and  interest.  On  the  a»umptk>ns 
made,  it  shows  the  connexion  between  the  general  case  of  the 
lever  with  unequal  arms,  and  the  special  and  more  familiar  case 
w  hen  the  arms  are  equal.  Indeed,  if  we  also  treat  the  principle 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  as  an  axioin  known  by  cxp»rience, 
Archimedes'  proof  a  a  true  type  of  all  scientific  "  explanations  "; 
it  reduces  an  unfamiliar  phenomenon  to  others  already  well 
known  to  one  minds,  which,  creatures  of  habit  as  they  are,  regard 
the  ftmiUnT  cases  as  in  no  need  of  explanation.  NotMdays  we 
dtaoU  treat  Ibe  lav  «{  the  lever  of  unequal  anna  aa  one  that 
Is  verified  by  dhcct  and  familiar  eipetiownt,  and  taa  it,  iniu 
turn,  as  the  starting  point  for  further  deduction. 

Thus  before  the  intellectual  activity  of  Greece  was  absorbed 
by  the  utilitarianism  of  Knme,  w  hii  h,  in  its  turn,  was  lost  in 
tbe  dark  ages  folIo.vii  R  the  barbarian  conquests,  the 
j™^"^  seeds  were  sown  which,  i;erniinnlinK  .ifu  r  the  lapse  cf 
centuries, developed  in  the  more  fruitful  t^il  of  the  age 
af  experiment.  But  for  a  time  they  were  buried,  and  only 
fcnesnbercd  by  compendiums  written  jott  before  the  ancient 
light  was  wholly  lost.  During  the  darit  afes,  the  contents  of 
sendar  Irandnfc  based  on  thiaoe  compendiums,  settled  down 
into  the  elementary  "  Irivfum,**  consisting  of  grammar,  rhetoric 
and  dialectic,  and  the  more  advanced  *' quadrivium "  music, 
arithroeiic,  geometry  an<!  astronomy.  Music  included  a  half- 
mystical  docirine  of  numbers  and  the  rules  of  iil.iinsonR;  rco- 
mctry  consisled  of  a  seUjclion  of  the  propositions  oi  Euclid 
without  the  demonstrations;  while  arithmetic  ai,d  astronotry 
were  cultivated  chiefly  Ix-causc  tin  y  l.iufiht  the  means  of  finding 
Ea&ler.  Meanwhile,  the  early  aU  hemisfi  of  Alexandria,  by  the 
aid  of  mystical  aoaloeics  with  the  conceptions  of  astrokcy,  were 
making  piimitiv*  CKperimenta  «n  the  tiansibrmatiana  of  variotis 
substances.  It  was  prabaUy  from  them  that  the  "  sacred 
science"  passed  to  the  Arate,  among  whom  Ccbcr  (r.  a  o.  750) 
discovertfl  many  new  chemical  reactions  and  comfwunds. 

With  the  intellectual  revival  which  began  in  the  nth  century, 
•ad  tha  padnal  lecovaiy  of  soma  of  Ibe  ktt  walks  «f  the  aacfcnt 


writ  ers,  we  turn  a  new  page.  The  cont  roversy  bet«-een  Plato  and 
Aristotle  apon  the  doctfiae  of  ideas  faadaated  the  minds  of  the 
middla  ages,  aatuiated  aa  they  were  wtth  the  logical 
sobtletlca  of  dialectic.  This  controversy  originated  £j|Jte 
the  long  debate  on  the  reality  of  universab,  which 
absorbe<J  the  intellectual  energies  of  tn.my  ^entraiions  of  men. 
Did  reality  belong  only  to  the  idea  or  universal— to  the  clas$ 
rather  than  to  the  individual — to  the  cnmmim  humanity  of 
mankind,  for  instance,  rather  than  to  each  isolated  being? 
Or  were  the  individuals  the  reality,  and  the  universab  mere 
names?  In  this  quest  bri,  trivial,  almost  meaniagkss,  as  it 
seems  at  first  sight,  logical  analj-sis  disclosed  to^the  BSedicval 
mind  the  whole  theoiw  of  tiienttiveiae^  Either  answcrvoBtained 
danger  to  tbeoloi^m  oMhodcay  is  then  imdeistood;  hence  tlM 
fervour  with  which  it  was  debated.  But,  as  commimication  wiih 
the  East  was  reopened  early  in  the  13th  century,  Latin  transla- 
tions of  Aristotle's  %\or^s  graduMOy  were  recovered ,  the  whulo 
of  Aristotle's  philosophy  was  re!mf>ortc«i  into  the  schools  of 
Europe,  and  reconciled  and  ad<ip'.ed  by  (?hrLstian  tluology. 
For  three  hundred  yoirs  An:>toile  reigned  supreme  in  European 
thought,  and  exponents  of  the  schoListic  phikisopby,  ignoring 
their  master's  teaching  on  (he  need  of  experiment,  settled 
questions  of  fact  as  well  as  those  of  opinion  by  an  appeal  to 
his  books.  But  ontakte  the  academic  schools  of  the  newly 
foonded  unlversitite,  eapeiimcnt  was  kept  aliva  by  the  Isbooi* 
of  the  alchemists,  who,  early  in  the  tjih  century,  caught  their 
ideas  from  the  Arabs,  and  began  to  search  for  an  efixir  vitat  and 
for  a  means  of  transmuting  baser  mct-^Is  into  ki>M.  But  niche  my 
never  quite  squared  its  account  with  orthotiux  iheolopy,  and  the 
"  sacred  science  "  of  the  Alexandrians  became  associated  in  the 
medieval  mind  with  the  "  black  art "  of  witchcraft.  Even  a  man 
like  Roger  Bacon,  who,  with  some  astrological  mysticism,  had  a 
more  modem  idea  of  experiment  both  in  chemical  and  physical 
problemSi  (Ud  not  escape  condemnation. 

Wo  lunr  reach  the  period  in  the  hiatov  cf  the  wodd  haom 
as  the  Renaitaance,  tnca  many  oonvergmg  streams  of  thought 
were  given  room  to  join  by  the  increased  material 
prosperity  and  improved  political  stability  of  the  oajMiwac*. 
15th  and  i6th  centuries.  The  Rcf.ai>  aiice  w.i:;  not, 
as  it  is  sometimes  represented,  a  sud'.kn  break  with  mcdievali.^m 
and  a  bitth  of  the  modern  world.  Hut  a  numbtr  of  condilio-is 
favourable  to  rapid  development  happened  lo  coincide,  and, 
in  the  course  of  a  century,  men's  outlook  on  themselves  and 
on  nature  became  profoundly  modified.  The  recovery  of  the 
Greek  Language,  the  voyages  of  Cotunibus,  the  decay  Of  the 
Western  and  the  passing  of  the  Kastera  empire,  the  temporary 
diodmition  hi  power  of  the  papacy,  the  Invention  of  printing, 
aU  tended  to  produce  new  ideas  and  to  prepare  men's  minds 
to  accept  the  more  human  and  naturaUstic  %ncw  of  the  univcmc 
which  had  l>e<  n  current  anu'iip:  the  Ci rci-t  in  pl:u  e  of  the 
mystical  a<;pect  which  it  wore  to  the  mc4iic\al  stlnxvinien  and 
ecclesiastics.  At  first  the  tendency  was  to  subiiitute  the 
authority  of  the  ancients  fur  the  authority  of  the  schoolmen, 
but  gradually  more  independence  of  thought  was  secured; 
men  like  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1451-1  $19)  began  to  experiment 
and  to  record  their  results;  Nioolaus  Copernicus  (i47j-r543) 
revived  the  heliocentric  theiMy,  and  diomd  how  the  acnrniu- 
tsted  maia  of  astroinamiesl  observations  could  be  Ihlcrpretcd 
by  its  means;  and  anatomy  began  again  to  be  studied  in  the 
schools  of  medicine,  gradually  making  its  way  in  face  of  the 
prejudice  against  mutilalirn  the  human  body. 

The  philosophy  of  thi'  in w  exiwrimental  mctho<is  was  first 
studiid  di-cply  by  Framis  It.uon  (i5(pi-i6j6).  Scosiblo ot  the 
confused  and  disjointed  information  which  then  con- 
stituted the  only  sdeotific  knowledge,  Bacon  set 
himscU  to  describe  a  new  method  by  which  definite 
knowledge  ml|^t  be  acquiied  with  ontalaty.  Warned  by 
the  failure  cf  the  admlastic  methods.  Bacon  laid  exdudvc 
stress  on  experimental  research,  and  ft  was  perhaps  natural 
th.1t  he  should  ii^ctinc  to  the  other  "-xtrene  ami  i(;r.ore  almOSt 
entirely  the  use  of  hypothesis  and  the  deductive  method.  To 

arrive  aK  tbo  undnlyii^  cMMa,  laid  Bicovt  m  nut  Mndy  tha 
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Bttonl  bbtofy  of  iSbm  phcnttiMnB,  caOeet  iftl  tilndtte  all 

observations  which  bear  on  them,  notice  which  phenomena  are 
rcUlc<l  in  such  a  way  as  to  var>-  together,  and  then,  by  a  merely 
mechanical  process  of  cxcluiion,  we  (li-.i;ovi.r  the  cnusc  of  any 
givrn  phrnownon.  As  a  corrtcUvL  of  the  mcUkval  philosophy 
B.-vri  n's  -.vorV.  v  .i:-  of  tlic  greatest  value  in  the  history  of  thought, 
and,  from  this  point  or  view,  it  is  perhaps  but  a  small  drawback 
thit  acientiric  discovery  is  seldom  or  never  made  by  the  pure 
Baconian  method.  The  multiiudc  of  plienomena  are  too  great 
for  any  subject  to  be  attacked  witli  success  without  the  aid  of 
hypothesia  •fnmod  by  the  lur  «f  tlie  scientific  imaginaiion, 
FaetABM  fleillected  topnmor  diapfowe  Ike  coBieqiu^ 
from  the  hypothec,  and  tiMU  the  number  «f  leeto  to  be 
becomes  manageable. 

Even  while  R.icon  w.is  pTiitosopM/.lng,  llic  true  mctliCKl  wns 
being  used  hy  G:-.l;l{-o  G.alilci  (i  36-)-ii')4.')  la  found  l!ic  s.cietice 
^yU^  cf  liyn.in.ir^.  We  h.iv<  i  n  1;  ;  iic  Aiislotclians 
held  the  belief  tlwt  every  l)o.ly  sought  its  natural 
place,  the  place  of  heav-y  bodies  ln-ing  U-low  and  that  of  li^ht 
cn><^  above.  Iniute  qualities  of  heaviness  and  lightness  were 
tlvj>  iavuked  to  explida  vdiy  some  things  fell,  and  others,  in 
Kmiiw  drcttoatuioea,  foee.  Galileo,  rightly  rejecting  the 
whole  coticet  point  of  view,  act  himtdf  to  examine  not  why, 
but  how,  thiiigi  fdL  lliia  chanfe  «(  attitude  was  in  itacU  one 
of  YSs  gnat  achJewmente.  Now  a  falling  body  starts  from  rest 
and  f;illi  witli  a  Fficefi  •v.-hich  is  inrre.ising  constantly.  Galileo 
sought  to  find  the  l.nv  of  incrt.isc.  To  i:J'jLitc  the  real  I.imt  out 
of  all  fK^sil-le  l.iwi  he  made  a  kiic5>  at  a  simple  l.iw  whi*  h  swmcd 
likely  to  l>e  true.  Ho  aMunied  th.it  the  speed  acquired  is  pro- 
i:'(^rtiorral  to  the  distance  f.dleii  through.  But,  wort.inf;  out  the 
COOKquences  of  this  hypothesis,  he  soon  convinced  himself  that 
It  involved  a  contradiction.  He  abandoned  the  hypolhaia  and 
made  another.  Uc  supposed  that  the  speed  was  proponiooal 
to  Ibe  time  of  fall.  Again  he  deduoed  matlienulically  the 
conseqiiKaccs  of  this  new  liypotbesis,  and,  finding  no  incon- 
liMeDdes,  put  some  of  his  deductions  to  the  test  of  experiment, 
and  vcriAcii  their  accuracy.  Thus  Galileo  proved  mathemati- 
cally that,  if  the  speed  of  fall  is  proportional  to  the  time  from 

the  nt'  nii  lit  of  starting,  the  sp.u  e  trnvirscd  liy  a  f.^IIinR  ho  ly 
must  be  piojKirtional  to  ilic  wjuarc  oi  the  lime  of  f.all.  To 
verify  this  result  exp>crim(  r.i.i.Uy,  Galileo  convinced  himsi  li 
that  a  Ixnly  falling  down  an  inclined  plane  acquired  spcrd 
which  is  the  same  as  that  it  would  have  attained  in  falhng 
through  the  sa.Tie  vertical  height.  He  was  able  therefore  to 
tiae  a  alow  fall  down  a  plane  for  his  experiments  instead  of  the 
anmanagaably  rapid  coune  of  a  body  falling  freely.  Nor  was 
this  alL  From  this  stafe  to  the  investigatxm  another  eon- 
sequence  of  hJs  results  was  found  to  spring.  A  ball  after  running 
down  an  inclined  plane  of  a  certain  height  will  run  up  another 
p!  iiie  of  the  ■i:\-A\r  lnif;ht  irri -[lect i\ e  of  its  inflin.ition — that  is. 
if  iriciion  be  small.  The  second  i>Uiic  may  bt  ma  Je  very  luii^. 
but  still,  if  its  final  height  be  the  same,  the  ball  v, >ll  reach  its 
end.  Hence  it  is  the  height  that  matters;  none  ol  tlie  spied 
of  the  ball  is  destroyed  unlc-is  it  rises.  If  the  second  plane  !;o 
niade  horizontal,  the  ball  will  thus  run  on  for  ever  unless  stopped 
by  frictton  or  some  other  applied  force.  This  fundamental 
result,  put  into  definite  words  by  Newton,  is  known  as  the  first 
law  ol  motion,  and  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  science  of 
dynamics.  In  Galileo's  day  it  was  an  entirely  new  conception. 
It  has  been  assumed  that  every  motion  required  some  cause  or 

force  lo  r.ai:it.iin  it.  Itcrice  arOSC  the  need  of  hypKilh'.lii  .d 
vortices  to  n'.J,ilila,a  J*Lti!tt..ry  movements,  and  similar  tom- 
plications  in  astronomy  and  nn  h.itiifs.  B  it  it  now  iH-eame 
evident  that  it  was  not  the  continuous  motion  of  the  plaiuis, 
which  ncc<lcd  explanation,  but  the  constant  deflection  of  that 
motion  from  the  straight  path  it  would  hold  if  no  applied  force 
were  in  action.  The  way  was  open  for  Newton. 

Sir  Isaac  Newtoa  Utnt-ii^j)  proved  mathematically  that 
the  observed  motion  of  the  planets  about  the  sun  could  be 
U^j^^^    explained,  and  explained  only,  hy  tlie  supposition  that 
the  sun  exerted  a  force  on  each  planet  proportional 
invfrtdy  to  the  square  of  its  diitamfff  fion  the  pbtnet.  But 


the  eaitb,  at  any  Tatc^  doca  attract  bodtct  OB  or  near  it*  auface, 

the  phenomenon  bebg  the  {amiUar  but  nyatetious  grsvity.  It 
this  force  competent  to  account  for  the  motion  of  the  moon 

rour.d  the  earth?  On  the  assumption  of  the  l.iw  of  ir.versc 
squajcs,  Ncwion  calculated  what  the  known  force  of  praviiy 
would  become  at  the  distance  of  tlie  moon.  Ow.ns  to  faulty 
data,  his  first  result  indicated  that  the  force  would  bi  ioogrc«t. 
and  Newton  put  aside  his  calculations.  Six  years  later  a  new 
determination  of  the  siu  of  the  earth  gave  him  a  new  basis  for 
calculation,  and,  in  an  excitement  so  great  that  he  could  hardly 
ace  his  figiuca,  Newton  ioMnd  that  the  fail  of  a  stone  10  tlit 
earth  and  the  sweep  of  the  mmn  in  her  orbit  were  due  to  tbs 
same  canae^i  He  meelinniara  bjr  means  of  which  the  force  is 
exerted  remained  unreveaM  to  Newton,  and  has  baffled  all 
I;H(uircrs  since  his  da> ,  but  the  discovery  that  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  heavens  could  be  described  by  one  simple  physical 
law,  repiaeDls  the  fieatcat  adnevcaieot  in  tbe  kiatny  of 
science. 

Newton  brought  the  existing  slate  of  the  .solar  system  within 
the  cognizance  of  known  dynamical  principles,  and  the  logical 

extension  of  such  principles  to  explain  the  origin  of  ,   

that  system  was  made  by  the  qwculations  of  Piore 
Simon,  marquis  de  Laplace  (t744^tSa9)»  aoddevdopedby  thoae 
who  followed  biau  Thqr  imagbed  a  primitive  aute  of  nebu- 
losity from  which,  by  the  action  <rf  known  dynamical  proocsaa, 
the  sun  and  planets  would  be  evolved. 

These  speculations,  isolated  at  hr>:,  cc>aJcsced  with  the  more 
detailed  conclusions  of  peolofty  diirir:3  the  njili  century.  Tbn- 
earlier  conceptions  cf  the  onc-n  of  the  rocLs  of  the 
earth  im.agincd  cataslrciphcs  ot  fire  or  water,  prcKiei  ses 
alien  lo  those  of  everyday  cxpericiuf,  Uut  tlie  "  utufornai- 
tarian"  school,  founded  by  James  Ifuttcn  (17:6-1707)  and 
expounded  by  Sir  Charles  Lycll  (i79'-iS7s},  produced  evidence 
to  show  that  much,  at  any  rate,  of  the  structure  vt  tbe  SHiface 
of  the  globe  was  pinduced  by  the  actim  of  causes  and  preocaacn 
still  going  on  under  our  eyes.  The  deposition  of  natcrial  by 
the  action  of  seas  and  rivers  and  other  natural  agencies,  e.g. 
volcanoes,  &c.,  was  seen  to  need  only  lime  enough  to  produce 
beds  of  rock  like  those  which  make  up  our  m.ountains.  Com- 
parison of  tfie  fossil  remains  of  plants  and  an:n;al»  found  ia 
(iiiTerent  kinds  of  roi  k  then  en.ahlcii  geologists  lO  classify  the 
rocks,  and  place  them  in  a  chronnlog-iial  sv-r|uenre.  Moreover, 
it  became  evident  that  a  series  of  animal  and  plant  t)'p<-s  was 
associated  with  the  gradual  formation  of  Lhc  locks,  and  that 
the  age  both  of  the  earth  itself  and  of  the  Olianic  life  found 
on  it  was  much  greater  than  had  been  anspected.  Tbe  few 
thousand  yean  of  received  oosmotoaiea  stretched  out  imn 
untold  millions,  during  which  the  same  familiar  laws  described 
the  phenomena  of  development.  The  remains  and  traces  of 
man,  found,  it  is  true,  only  in  the  later  scdiii'ent.iry  d,  prosit s 
of  the  earth,  still  were  enoui:!i  to  prove  hi*  cMitLnce  iliroi.tjjh 
ages  beside  v.hiJi  the  d.aiwi  of  history  w.i  -  hut  ;ls  yesttrdaN. 
.'\s  Newton  had  extended  known  i>ritiei()ie!^  ihrouglioul  the 
;.'i;:ani»c  spaces  of  the  heavens,  so  the  later  geologists  pushed 
them  back  over  enormous  epochs  of  lime.  The  extent  of  tbe 
kingdom  of  ordered  knowledge  ei|iandod  both  in  spaco  and 
time  to  a  degree  truly  msrvcilouL 

The  discovery  by  Sir  George  G.  Stohes  (1819-1003),  R.  W. 
Bunsen  (1811-189S)  and  G.  R.  Kirchhofl  (iS}4-iSS7), 
that  the  spectroscope  gave  a  means  of  investigating  the  y** 
c'letiiical  ciji:ipoil'.iGn  of  the  sun  and  the  stars,  tjrought  JUJ^ 
anuthcr  stl  of  pOitiionier'.a  under  the  conliol  ol  ter- 
re_4ri-d  ex|H  ritneiit.    Moreover,  th.-  dilTcfcnccs  in  Stcilar  spectra 
ume  mure  ^uggtiicd  the  t<lca  u(  cos'intcal  development,  familiar 
from  the  ncbukir  hypothesis  of  Lapl.TCc. 

Besides  the  direct  extension  of  the  dominion  of  science  pro- 
duced by  geology  and  spectroscopy  the  new  results  emp 
tlie  idea  of  devielopment,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  biologicat  work  of  Charles  Darwin  (1809-1881). 
The  origin  of  living  beings  from  a  few  ancestral  types  was  an 
old  conception,  but  Darwin  first  found  an  adequate  intelligible 
cause  in  the  slow  action  of  aeittal  aekctioo.  Joined  10  the  I 
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of  the  struggle  for  life,  vKch  allowed  only  tlios*  Individuxis 
most  suilwl  by  fnvourablc  varialion  to  the  environment  to 
sutvivc  and  rear  thrir  otTspring.  The  advantage  thus  given 
to  Ikcing^  with  useful  variatiims  may  develop  into  permanent 
moHifirations  in  the  couree  of  ages,  and,  when  the  parent  ty]K-i 
have  disappeared,  their  common  posterity  may  exhibit  the 
dliletcnces  characteristic  of  the  separate  and  distinct 
mtdm  atom  cmieiu.  From  the  pdal  of  view  of  scientific 
uoiiHkli  the  tiBoificaace  of  Darwin's  theoiy  lies  la  the  Bcw  and 
«att  eacBiioii  it  gives  to  the  field  ia  «hidi  caota 
to  the  hanua  mhid  can  beiou^taaexplaiMttootof  phenomeML 

Thus  evolution  Is  Co-ordinaleif  in  the  history  of  thought  with 
the  Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation,  and  wilhthc  unifonnitaiian 
theory  of  geology. 

Both  before  and  after  the  appearance  of  Darwin's  work, 
devoted  'h  ir  ai  cntion  to  the  study  of  how  the  useful 
variations  an.^c.  Three  views  have  been  held,  (i) 
Jean  Baptiste,  chevalier  de  Lamarck  {ij^-iBn)), 
ngardcd  variation  as  due  to  the  accumulated  and  inherited 
effect  of  use.  Thus  the  giraffe  acquires  his  long  neck  by  the 
sutteasive  effects  of  countJcas  geaerationa  to  browse  on  leaves 
Just  heyood  their  reach,  (a)  Danrin,  wUle  accepting  changes 
in  aceordance  with  Lamarck's  ideas  as  exceptional  aids  to 
variation,  rcvolutionixed  biol<^  by  showing  the  primary 
fmixjrt incc  of  the  struggle  for  life,  when  extended  over  long 
periods  of  lime,  in  selecting  useful  variations  which  arise  acci- 
dentally or  in  other  ways.  (3)  Darwin  also  recognized  the 
jxj?.sil)le  (Xrajlonal  eflect  of  discontinuous  variationsor  "sports," 
when  a  plant  or  an  animal  rlivergrs  from  its  parents  in  a  marked 
manner.  But  of  late  years  th«  study  by  Hugo  de  Vrics,  William 
Batcson  and  others,  of  discontinuous  variations  which  arise 
epootaaeously  has  poiatcl  to  the  coaciiafaii  that  hi  nauue 
wdi  andden  leaps  are  Ih*  nonaal  ceaie  of  dievdefMneiit.  If 


a  *■  tpoftt  "  has  advaatam  over  the  panatal  type,  it  tends 
to  swvfve,  while,  it  it  ii  not  aa  fitted  far  ha  Ufe  struggle,  it  is 
destroyed  by  natural  selection  and  never  establishes  itself. 
Such  a  theory  avoids  the  dUEcuIly  of  pure  "  Darwinism,  "  that 

organs  useful,  when  fully  develogvcd,  to  an  animal  or  plant  are 
of  no  advantage  in  incipient  stages.  Statistical  methods,  too, 
suggest  that  a  definite  limit  may  exist  to  the  amount  of  a  given 
variattaa  whidi  proceeds  by  small  steps,  each  InaignificaDi 
ia  itself. 

Ckneljr  conncct«l  with  such  problems  is  the  question  of 
fadwritaaoe.  Lamarck's  theory  required  the  inheritance  of 
dwacterittica  acquiicd  diuiag  the  life  of  a  paicmt. 
Bnt  ^ScukleB,  eadi  aa  that  of  eeehif  bow  each  a 
diange  could  affect  the  sbsple  genn  ccUs,  has  led  aoiae 
t  teeent  biologists  to  paa  to  the  other  estieaie,  and  to  deny 
the  possibility  of  my  acquired  chanctetiatk  befa^  tnuMaahtcd 
to  offspring. 

A  new  light  has  l)cen  thrown  on  the  problem  of  inherit  ante 
by  the  recent  re -discovery  of  the  work  of  G.  J.  Mendel,  abbot 
of  Firunn  (iS j j- 1 RS4).  Certain  characters  in  both 
^^^^  plants  and  animals  have  been  found  lo  be  separable, 
•ad  eooe  of  these  characters  exist  in  pairs,  so  that  the  presence 
of  OM  involves  the  absence  of  the  other.  To  take  a  simple 
eataiBpla.  Blue  Andalusian  fowls  do  not  breed  "  ttoe.  "  On 
the  tvenfe^  half  the  ofivting  of  two  blue  paioita  an  hlne, 
while  the  remaining  half  are  divided  equally  between  black  and 
while  birds.  Both  black  and  white  when  mated  with  a  consort 
of  tlie  nme  oolonr  breed  "  true  "  and  yield  only  offspring  similar 
to  the  parents.  A  white  bird  mated  with  a  black,  however, 
produces  invariably  all  blui*  chicks.  White  mated  with  blue 
gives  half  blue  and  half  white,  while  black  mated  with  blue 
f^vcs  half  blue  and  half  black.  Such  phenomena  arc  cxpl^iincd 
if  we  suppose  that  of  the  germ  cells  of  the  blue  birds  half  bear 
the  black  character  and  half  the  white.  If.  in  repmrluction,  a 
"  black  "  cell  meets  a  "  black  "  tbt:  resulting  chick  is  bbck; 
if  "  White  "  meeu  "  whit*  "  the  cUdiis  white;  while  U  "  wUt«  " 
Uadt"  the  ddcfc  peaeencs  a  ndxtiife  of  the  two  char- 
(wldchia  tide  one  yield  Uuc  colour.  But  the  reproductive 
]  tliis  iBtenaedtote  turn  aie  not  iatcnnediato  ia  characteri 
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they  possess  the  pure  parental  characters  In  equal  numbers. 
KnufrlAK  ihcsc  (acl»,  ii  is  evident  that  we  csku  reproduce  any 
of  the  results  at  will,  and  from  the  mixe<i  blue  type  produce 
a  pure  true  breed  of  either  black  or  white  birds.  Experiments 
of  this  kind  must  lead  to  a  power  of  breeding  new  varieties 
of  plants  and  animals  hitherto  undreamed  of,  and  already  have 
changed  aJtegether  our  views  <rf  the  profalens  of  hmdity; 
Insteiid  of  a  vegue  aiiitiin  of  all  our  aaccstois,  we  poawM 
definite  chanctnistics  of  aoBft  Of  then  onliy,  tlwugh,  Kke  tho 
bhie  Aadalnsian  fmri,  we  Bay  ttaaanit  to  our  ddldiea  aaceitial 
chsractcfs  we  do  not  eufsdvea  «diibit.  Hbe  family  or  race  is 
more  Important  In  heredity  than  the  individual  parent.  Thus 
the  aristocratic  theory  of  politics  receives  support  from  the 
experience  of  biology. 

Simullaoeousiy  with  the  growth  6f  gwln^,  and  the  birth 
of  the  Darwinian  hypothesis,  a  new  development  took  plpee  io 
physical  science — the  development  of  the  conception 
of  energy  as  a  quantity  invariable  in  amonBt  thrmigli-  i^Mi^  ef 
out  a  aoies  ef  physical  changes.  The  genesis  of  the  taergy, 
idea  ia  its  nodem  form  may  be  traced  in  the  work 
of  Newlon  and  C  Uiorgefls  (1619-169$),  who  appUcd  it  to  tlie 
problems  of  pure  dynaadcs.  But,  io  the  adddlo  of  the  t9th 
century,  by  the  work  of  James  Prcscott  Joule  (1818-1S89), 
Lord  Kelvin  (1834-1Q07),  H.  L.  F.von  llelmholtz  (1821-1894), 

J.  Willard  (libbs  (18  jQ-i(;o.i),  R.  J.  F,.  Ciausivi  ;  :--.:-i8hS) 
and  others,  it  was  extended  to  phj"sic,Tl  proccs.ses.  1  lit  amount 
of  heat  producetl  by  friction  w.t_s  found  lo  bcir  a  constant 
proportion  to  the  work  exjH-ndctJ,  and  thLs  experimental  result 
led  to  the  conception  of  an  invariable  (juantily  of  Mimtliiing, 

to  which  the  name  of  energy  was  given,  manifesting  itself  in 
various  forms  such  wtcat  or  mechanical  woifc.  Energy  thus 
took  its  phce  beside  mum  as  a  real  quantity,  conserved  through* 
out  a  antes  of  physical  dianges.  Of  late  years,  as  we  shall  see 
below,  evidence  has  appeared  (0  show  thai  aiass  is  not  ahaolutely 
constant,  but  may  depend  OB  tho  vdodty  wbea  the  vekdty 
approaches  that  of  light.  Since  the  only  essential  quality  of 
matter  is  its  mass,  this  result  seems  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
metaphysical  conception  of  matter  as  a  real,  invariable  quantity. 
It  remains  to  bo  seen  whether  l!ie  conception  of  energy  as  an 
invariable  quantity  will  hold  its  place  or  give  way  to  sc  me 
similar  moditicalion  as  science  develops.  But,  in  the  prv»ir>t 
state  of  knowledge,  wc  may  accept  the  principle  of  the  con- 
servation of  energy  as  one  of  the  most  firmly  established  of 
physical  laws. 

TbeaBMuat  of  cneiiy  ia  aa  jsoiated  system  lemains  invariaUei 
hot,  if  changes  are  on  hi  the  qrstcn,  the  cneigy  tends 
continually  to  hecosae  less  aad  lea  avaikfale  for  the  perfbnnaace 
of  useful  work.  All  heat  engines  require  a  difference  of  tempera* 

lure — a  boiler  .tihI  reiriccrator,  or  their  equivalent*.  Wc  cannot 
Continue  to  tt.i:i>forr:i  heat  ii.to  mechanical  work  if  all  available 
otijects  arc  at  a  uttiforni  temperature.  But,  if  temperature 
dilTerencc*  exist .  they  tend  to  ixjiwlize  thcinselves  by  irrevefiiblc 
[irocesNfs  of  thernia!  c rmiluc) ion.  .ind  it  he<<imes  increasingly 
difTicult  to  get  useful  work  out  oi  the  supplies  of  heat.  In  .in 
isolated  system,  then,  equilibrium  will  be  reached  when  this 
process  of  "  disiqiatian  of  energy  "  is  complete,  and,  from  this 
single  principle,  the  whole  tijcory  of  the  equilibrium  of  physical 
and  chemical  mtcms  was  worked  out  fay  WiUaidCibhs.  Such 
a  method  mniids  attoeetber  the  use  of  atomic  and  aMleciibr 
conceptioia.  In  fact,  some  supporters  of  tlie  theory  of  "  ener* 
getics  "  expmsly  disclaim  the  conceptions  of  natural  atoms 
and  niolecules  as  unn:-ii  sary  and  misleading,  and  prefer  lo 
found  all  science  on  tlie  ii:ca  of  energy.  Matter,  they  argue,  is 
known  to  us  only  as  a  vi  hu  le  for  cneisy,  and  amy  itself  be  bttt 
a  maoifestalion  of  th.it  cncr^.:y. 

But  the  other  great  line  of  ailvance  in  recent  physfcs,  ahhcurgh 
It  may  lead  us  in  the  end  to  somewhat  similar  cuncluuons,  has 
been  traced  hy  a  method  whidi  used  atomic  and  r»« 
molecular  eoafiCptions  in  an  extreme  form.    The  thmryt 
paaaage  of  dectricity  through  liquids  had  been  ex-  t^'* 
plauicd  by  Michael  Fanday  (t79s-»a67)  aad  othem  '*'*' 
as  a  tnnafeieoM  «i  m  wwcwiiott  of  <iMtdc  chu|M  emied  by 
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aMving  putidet  of  mttar  at  tntt.  At  (Im  end  cf  the  xoth 
century  these  ideas  were  extended,  chiefly  by  the  laboaii  of  J.  J. 

Thomson,  to  elucidate  also  the  conduction  of  drctricity  through 
gases.  In  1897  Thorr.Mjn  dii<:o\rrc(i  ili.it.  in  ccri.-in  <  3scs,  the 
moving  particles  which  garricd  the  rlci  '.rit  turn  nt  wore  of  much 
smaller  mass  than  the  smalk^t  chLinic.d  .lUirn,  ih^t  of  hydrogen, 
and  that  these  minute  p.miLlci,  lo  which  hi-  k^-vc  thr  n.imp  of 
corpuscles,  were  idenlit.iI  I'rum  whcilevcr  substzntc  they  wrre 
obtained.  They  cnlcr  inlx)  the  structure  of  all  matter,  and  form 
a  Common  constittHOt  of  all  chemical  atoms.  The  only  known 
prapeitiM  of  tbcM  ooipiucks  m  their  m»  mkI  Uwir  electric 
cbaqge.  HtoTt  a  dargpi  body  nfacn  aet  in  motioB  ^>R«ds 
dectionacDCtJc  cacqor  into  tlw  timgondiog  ivedfaiin.  Thm, 
note  force  ii  needed  to  produce  a  given  accdeimtion  than  if  the 
body  were  uncharged.  The  body  acts  as  though  its  mass  were 
greater  than  when  it  is  unchai^d.  Now  there  b  reason  to  believe 
tlust  the  w  htjie  apparent  iiiiiS  of  the  minute  corpuSKrles  lo  whii  h 
Vkc  h;ivu  referred  ii  An  effctt  of  their  ckttric  cliarKC  The  idea  of 
a  material  ijartielo  thus  disipjx^ars  wilh  tli.il  of  material  mass, 
and  the  corpu^ilc  becomes  an  isolated  unit  of  electricity  — 
an  electron.  It  is  impossible  to  resist  making  <hr  speculation 
that  the  whole  of  an  atom  a  made  up  of  electrons,  and  that 
mass  is  lo  be  explained  in  tennw  of  electricity,  though  it  must  be 
pointed  oat  that  there  la  no  ooodustvc  evidence  in  favour  of 

Another  tnia  •(  leamilQtf  Muting  bcm  a  diScnnt  peiM, 
teinforces  tliis  fcault.  The  plicoomenn  of  llie  bleifertnee  of 

beams  of  L'ght  in  ecrLiin  circumstances,  to  produce  darkness  or 
colour,  indicate  that  light  is  some  form  of  wave  motion,  and,  lo 
carry  these  wavts,  a  hyjMithcticjl  li.:in:niferuu>.  adher  was 
invented.  The  theorelii  al  work  oi  J.  Clerk  .Maxwell  (liiji-iSjf;) 
and  the  experiments  of  H.  K.  Hertz  (1^57-18^4)  showed  that  the 
properties  and  vclodty  «t  propagation  of  light  and  of  electro- 
magnetic waves  were  identical  and  that  their  other  properties 
dificred  ooly  in  degree.  Thus  light  became  aa  ekctiomagnctic 
phenMBCaon.  Butli^  b JtaitedbyKNoefanD of atoinic  vibra- 
tion, and  to  itait  «n  dectmnn^lac  «»« i«|iiiiii  n  moving 
electrk  chaise.  Thm  electric  dmifB  miH  edit  within  the 
atom,  and  we  are  led  agBbi  to  the  fhcny  of  doctiant  Inr  Uw  mad 
opened  up  by  H.  A.  Loientz  and  Jaiq>h  Lartnor.  Suc%  a  theory 
suggests  the  occasional  instability  of  the  atom,  and  the  phenomena 
of  radioactivity,  shown  in  a  rcnurkallc  form  by  the  sul'slance 
radium,  di-covi  rcd  by  .M.  and  Mme.  Cur-  -,  h.ive  been  explained 
satisfactorily  by  the  thcor>'  of  E,  Rutlic-^lord  and  F.  Soddy, 
who  regard  the  energy  lilxratcd  as  due  to  the  diHintepr.^tion 
of  liie  atom.  The  cvolus  ionary  view  of  nat  are,  est  .ibli'ihed  in  t  hr 
tinla^Cal  and  sociological  science;,  is  thus  extended  to  p!i)  -.ical 
aclcnoe,  not  only  in  the  development  of  pkneta  and  suns,  but 
tiven  in  the  dwnical  ntonat  hitlMrto  believed  indaliiKtiUc 
aadetenid. 

Aa  we  have  seen,  Fruieb  Booon  dctcribed  a  new  nethod  of 
diacovery  in  which  exdudve  attention  waa  paid  to  the  collection 

and  tabulation  of  facts,  with  a  view  to  the  detection  of 
mrtbedt  fl^^'Oi^  t«twefn  t!iem,  and  the  consequent  rcfi  r.  ncc 
Qtfthacm.  of  "  effects  "  to  tluir  proper  '  causes."   Impressed  by 

the  barrtniuss  of  tin-  a  priori  methods  of  the  Schoolmen, 
Bacon  in  his  philosophy  went  to  the  other  extreme.  The  use 
of  the  Baconian  method  in  its  purity  would  be  too  laborious  for 
success.  Some  guide  is  mxrw^ry  in  the  collection  of  facts  at  an 
early  stage  of  our  invesiigat  ions.  Here  the  scientific  imagination 
ia  bcought  into  play,  and  aome  hypotheaia  ia  framed  to  explain 
the  phawnena  under  tortfifftinn.  The  bypothefii  may  be 
■nggested  Iqr  the  tiiMffat  wUdi  uc  neecpted  aft  the  time  in 
cognate  brancbet  of  knowledge,  or  ft  nay  be  eug^ted  by  the 
few  i  it.ited  Kiclb  already  known  cr  jast  discovered  in  the  phcno- 
metia  to  be  coiif  idered.  From  tliis  new  hypothesis,  consequences 
are  (ici'.uccd  by  processes  of  logical  reasoning — conscqucnces 
which  may  be  put  to  iS-o  tcit  by  romp^iri'son  with  the  results 
of  observation  or  expert I'.ient.  If  .icri  < m;  :.t  is  toun<l,  the  hy[>o- 
thesis  is,  ao  far,  confirmed,  aud  gains  m  Authority  with  every 
fresh  concordance  discovered.  If  the  deductions  from  the  hypo- 
Ihcala  do  not  agne  with  the  accepted  iateiptetation  of  facta,  the 


hypothesis  may  need  nodifkation,  h  may  luiiw lobe  nbandoaed 

altogether,  or  the  want  of  conoordanee  any  point  to  some  error 
or  incoRststency  fn  the  fundamental  conc^ts  on  which  the 
hypothe  ii  is  b.ii:d  the  whole  fr.\mcwork  of  that  branch  of 
science  may  need  revLsion,  as  the  idea  of  heat  as  a  ealori.  sub- 
stance had  to  bo  ab,indi<ned  under  tlie  iires'urc  0/  tlie  e.rperin.er.is 
of  Joule  on  the  equivalence  between  worlk  done  and  heat 
do'elopcd.  But  the  tdtimate  test  of  the  validity  of  our  know- 
ledge can  only  be  the  consistency  with  each  other  of  the  parta 
of  the  whole  acheme.  If  the  received  interpretation  of  one  act 
of  phctKunena  la  not  oonaiatent  with  that  of  anotho-,  one  or 
other  or  both  of  the  bteipmatiOBa  aittit  be  wimg  if  w«  nahe 
the  a«tt|nptioB  neceMuy  for  all  kaowledfe,  namely,  tJiat  the 
vnlverse  b  btcUgible  to  a  ubd  ci^Mlile  of  dealmg  with  its 
complexity. 

In  early  times,  when  the  knowledge  of  nature  wrs  small,  little 
attempt  was  made  to  divide  science  into  Jiarts,  rod  mc  n  of  ^.cicnflB 
did  not  speeialiic.  Aristotle  was  a  master  of  all  science 
known  in  his  day,  and  wrote  iiniiiTercntly  treatises  (Lanitka- 
on  phy&ics  or  animals.  As  increasing  knowledge  made  u^"'  <*• 
it  impossible  for  any  one  man  to  grasp  all  scientific 
subjects,  lines  of  division  were  drawn  for  convenience  of  study 
and  of  teaching.  Besides  the  broad  distinction  Into  physical 
and  biological  acience,  minute  aubdiviaiofls  aroae»  and,  at  a 
certain  stage  of  development,  mudt  attentioo  was  given  to 
methods  of  daaailicatlbn,  and  much  emphasis  laid  on  the  results, 
which  were  thought  to  bave  a  significance  beyond  that  of  the 
mere  convenience  of  ni.i-il  ind. 

But  we  have  rcacf.tJ  the  stage  wlica  the  difTce.-ii  .Hirtinss 
of  knnwiedgc,  followed  by  the  different  sciences,  ire  tii  iAscing, 
and  llic  artificial  barriers  raiw^d  by  calling  thni.e  >>ien.  cs  by 
different  names  are  breaking;  do.vn  Gev  l^  };>■  usei  i!ie  mctbods 
and  data  of  physics,  chemistry  and  biology;  no  one  can  say 
whether  the  science  of  radioactivity  is  to  be  classed  as  chemistry 
or  physics,  or  whether  Sociology  is  praperly  grouped  with  biology 
or  economics.  Indeed,  It  fs  often  Juat  when  thia  canlcaceacc 
of  two  eubjects  oocun,  when  aome  oonnecting  chanmd  between 
them  b  opened  auddenly,  that  the  most  strikmg  advaocei  ia 
knowledge  take  place.  The  accumulated  experience  of  one  de- 
partment of  science,  and  the  special  methods  which  have  been 
(levelop>cd  to  deal  with  its  prol>!ems,  become  suddenly  available 
iik  the  doiimH  of  another  department,  and  many  questions 
insoluble  before  may  i^nd  answers  in  the  new  light  cast  :ip.  n 
them.  Such  ron«,i<}t rations  ahuw  us  that  fifirtir?  is  in  reality  one, 
though  we  ma)'  a,;iee  lo  look  on  it  now  from  one  side  aid  now 
from  another  as  we  approach  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
physics,  physiology  or  psychology. 

Having  traced  the  development  of  the  nMWt  impoRant  of  the 
fundamental  conceptions  of  scicDce,  and  foUowed  the  SUbdiviBioa 
of  naturd  kaoiriedge  into  the  vaiioua  aeotions  wMcb  t^^i^ 
t<ie  eonvenience  mankind  baa  ande,  let  us  now  cnunlne  aegMMi 
the  meaning  of  the  knowledge  thus-  acquiicd,  and  its 
relation  lo  other  branches  of  Iraming.  timtct, 

liy  the  sld'.N  ,->,nd  !  1  l.>c>rlous  n;ethod'>  of  o'jierv.it'on,  h\'polhe:'j, 
deJ«i.tio.n,  and  exjxriment.d  veriti.' at;>:in.  a  >c!ien~,e  has  bivn 
constructed  which  f;>r  the  n'.n-.;  p.iri  is  c  ji  -i-icnt  with  itself, 
and  bears  the  test  oi  the  comparison  oi  one  piiri  v,ah  another. 
As  .1  chart  is  drawn  by  the  explorer  of  imknown  seas  to  represent 
his  discoveries  in  a  conventional  manner,  so  the  scientific  in- 
vestigator constructs  a  menial  model  of  the  phenomena  he 
observes,  and  tests  its  oonaiatcncy  with  itself  and  its  concordance 
wit  h  t  he  Fesolls  of  further  eaperimeat.  The  chart  does  not  give 
a  lifelike  ptct«»of  the  cOHst  as  doean  paialing,  but  it  inmenta 
one  aspect  of  H  eoBventiouaBy  in  a  manner  bast  adapted  for  tht 
immediate  purpose.  So  the  conceptions  of  one  branch  of  science  • 
mechanics  let  us  say — represent  the  phenomena  of  nature  in  the 
convent ional  .ispccl  bcst  suited  for  one  particular  lino  of  inquiry. 
It  does  not  folli>w  rnv-p^s^rily  that  "  n?iture  "  in  reality  resembles 
the  partirul.ir  r.ie-i'a!  chart  wl  '.  h  n'.'  c?nn"<  al  science  enables  us 
toconstruct.  It  din  not  even  follow  that  there  is  any  "  reality  " 
underlying  phenomena  and  corresponding  with  any  of  our  con- 
ccpiioos.   The  whole  problem  which  mankind  has  to  face 
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cr.doubtcdly  Includes  an  iiiquio'  into  the  ultimate  nature  of 
realiiy.  P-iil  Ihn  inquiry  lifs  in  the  province  of  niclap}iy--,iti, 
ari'l  is  nol  ncrcss-inlv  in\olvcd  in  the  pursuit  of  rialuf^l  sciiiiLc. 
Metaphysics  u<cs  the  results  of  natural  science,  of  all  other 
brji.chc*  n:  learning,  as  c\  ideace  bearing  on  her  own  det;[>cr  and 
more  dif&cuU  questions.  Bui  it  does  not  follow  limt  imlurai 
mast  lolvc  metaphysical  problems  before  being  of  use  to 
nun  and  enlarging  the  sphere  of  his  knovledfe.  Wc  need  not 
aik  whether  the  reality  is  represented  MCmMx  iQroar  cooven- 
tiooal  moddf  wJuUier  indeed  there  be  toy  icallly  at  «U,  befon 
uitBf  tint  model  to  intraduce  order  into  what  would  othmrlte 
be  mental  confu  jon,  and  to  enable  us  to  malcc  systrm.xtic  and 
progressive  use  of  natural  resources.  It  is  true  thai  the  possibility 
of  constn:ctin;;  ronsi:-.tcnt  Mhemcs  of  scientific  concepts  is  an 
argU3l*nt  in  favour  oi  ibc  cxi-.len[:e  of  a  deliriite  reahty  underly- 
ing phenomena  rc-scmbling  in  some  resfH.-ct5  the  pictures  of  it  we 
draw.  But  metaphysicians  arc  not  agrci-d  that  it  is  a  conclusive 
•fXunteaU  The  difficulty  of  making  a  scientific  pictme  of  the 
ultimate  nature  of  reality  may  be  illustrated  by  an  example. 
Our  fint  eonception  of  a  wooden  stick  involves  the  ideas  of  a 
ceitalB  lmt<b*pwt  form,  of  smoothneee,  o£  fc»«<«tr,  of  wsi^t, 
ol  a  cartabi  brown  colour,  perhaps  of  tam  amount  of  dutidty. 
A  micfotcopc  revxals  a  structure  much  more  detailed  than  wc 
Ima^taed,  and  our  mental  model  of  the  stick  ceases  to  be  smooth. 
It  becomes  co-(^riii;iati-'!  -Aiih  those  of  a  number  of  other  bodies 
which  we  knov.'  to  he  parts  of  trees,  and  study,  as  regards  jfrowth 
and  structure,  by  the  help  of  botany.  From  the  results  of  obsc-rva- 
tion  and  experiment,  physics  teaches  us  that  the  propenies  oi  the 
stick  can  only  be  represented  satisfactorily  by  imagining  that 
the  substance  of  it  is  not  infinitely  divisible,  that  it  consists  of 
dlKontinuous  particles  or  molecules.  Again,  chemistry  assures 
BB  that  the-molecutea  of  tlie  iti^  am  inade  np  oi  atill  amallier 
porta  or  atom^wtuehmpaniteiiumendi  other  wJien,  for  initaacie, 
tba  Midi  h  hmneif  and  altennwda  cm  ananfc  tbenudves 
into  new  raokculeB.  When  we  punue  our  Inqtilries  into  the 
nature  of  llicsc  atoms,  we  find  that  they  can  be  resoKeJ,  partly 
at  any  rate,  ialo  much  smaller  parlitles  or  torpuscle*  in  con- 
tinual rootion  within  the  atom.  These  corjiuseles  themselves 
have  been  identified  with  isolated  units  of  negative  electrieily 
or  clccfrons,  the  vibrations  of  which  williin  the  atom  sort  out  the 

doctroougnelic  radiation  which  falls  on  ihcm  and  allow  to  reach 
ear  cgras  thoeo  mvea  OOl^  nUch  give  us  the  sensation  of  brown 
eoloar.  At  pitieatptoneers  are  attempting  to  cxpbinefectront 
in  tcnu  of  centres  of  clastic  straiii  in  a  bypotlietkat  aether. 
But  «•  bam  travdlMi  far  from  our  ofigiHal  COnCtptkin  «(  Iba 
mtu]«  of  the  stick,  and,  should  the  probtem  last  ttatM  be  solved, 

should  only  find  out^-i'.vcs  fared  by  the  next  one.  the  nature 
of  the  .aether.  Hut  what  constitu  tes  rcalit)  ?  Where,  in  the 
endless  chain  of  explanations  discovered  or  to  be  discovered,  can 
w«:  stop  and  say  :  "  1  Icre  is  the  true  picture  of  what  the  stick  I'j  "  ? 
But  this  imp'.ii>ltiili(y  does  not  prevent  us  frorn  getting  tlif  full 
OX  of  each  conception  in  turn  when  uacd  for  its  particular 
purpose.  To  the  schoolboy,  the  effective  and  deterrent  con- 
ception of  the  stick  is  that  of  a  hard,  clastic,  long-shaped  solid. 
The  botanist  regards  It  aa  bnOt  19  by  tbo  action  of  vegetable 
eells»wliicblieiefetBtoaptrttcidirltfauiof  tree.  To  the  chemist 
the  stick  h  made  tip  ot  atoms  of  caibon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
each  with  definite  properties  and  arranged  in  certain  combina- 
tions. The  physicist  sees  these  atoms  composed  of  whirling 
tkctrons,  each  an  ultimate  electric  unit  not  capable  of  further 
e^plaiiaiion,  or  possibly  a  centre  of  strain  in  an  aD-pervadint; 
aether  of  unknown  nature,  l.ach  idea  is  useful  in  turn,  and  each 
corresponds  truly  with  certain  properties  of  the  stick,  corre- 
sponds with  the  stick  itself  in  certain  of  its  aspects. 

Socb  considerations  show  us  the  meaning  of  the  subdivisfana 
{mo  which  sdeact  hu  been  arranged  for  convenience  of  study  and 
NMafdu  Hicy  rcpment  different  aspects  of  nature,  different 
sections,  as  R  were,  cut  throu)^  the  solid  model  wfitch  stands  for 
the  sum  of  all  our  wrent'fic  knoulodjje  of  thir  unlvers.-. 

A  ncrve-impuls«  m.\y  be  rejfarded  from  a  psyt ho!.>j;iral  .i5)>ect 
when  we  deal  with  the  thought  which  .-iccfinipanied  it;  from  a 

^ysioiogical  aspect  when  wo  examine  its  relation  to  other 
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changes  in  the  body.  But  modem  methods  have  ro-ordinated  it 
also  with  de^itc  chemical  and  electrical  changes,  and  are  said 
!>ometimes  to luvo  |>ut— it"  the  iwrr»4nipslw  in  ptvaicBl 

terms. 

Hut,  a.s  alw.ays,  an  "explanation"  proves  to  be  simply  a 
restatement  of  a  phenomenon  in  terms  of  other  phenomena  which 
previously  are  familiar  to  the  mind,  and  tteidhwe  appear  to  he 
beitM' understood.  Nevertheless,  fnmi  our  ptMentp«dnt  of  view, 
no  one  of  these  pnMiblea^>ect»  of  the  phenomenon— of  the  nerve- 
inpulse— is  cssentialljr  more  fundamental  than  any  other. 
To  the  psychologist  the  nerve-impulse  is  expressed  fn  terms  of 
ihouKht,  to  the  physicist  by  phjsical  changes.  The  fact  th.-it  a 
thought  is  accompanied  by  niovcincnt  of  matter  or  electricity 
does  not  make  the  thought  less  a  fundamental  conception. 

Rut  perhaps  the  b«t  illuiltation  is  to  be  soupht  in  the  relation 
between  the  physical  concepts  of  matter  and  electricity.  As 
wc  have  seen,  J.  J.  ihomson  discovered  corpuscles  which  were 
common  constituents  of  all  matter,  with  masses  smaller  than 
those  of  any  known  atoms.  One  of  these  corposdea  reprcsenla 
a  unit  of  nagatiwe  dectricity.  An  atom  with  a  corpuscle  in 
cxccaa  is  sa  alom  negatively  electiilied,  an  atom  with  one 
corpuscle  leas  thsn  the  normal  number  Is  an  atom  positively 
electrified.  In  this  scheme  electricity  is  described  in  terms  of 
matter.  But  these  corpuscles  have  been  identified  with  the 
by[Xjlhetical  electrons  of  Lorentz  and  I.armnr,  who  coi  sider 
ni.iiter  to  be  com|x>&«l  of  such  iiolalcd  ujiils  of  cletlriki»y. 
Such  electrons,  it  has  been  shown,  would  possess  mass  by  virtue 
of  their  electromagnetic  properties.  In  this  theory  the  idea  of 
mechanical  mass  is  eliminated  altogether,  and  mass,  and  therefore 
matter,  explained  in  terms  of  electricity.  The  view  has  been  held 
by  some  that  a  mechanical  eqihliatioa  of  a  phenomenon  is 
fundamental,  and  that  a  pbenomeiMn  sn  eaplainiBd  m  lerma  of 
medumleal  conceptions  Is  fuUy  undantood.  This  idea  any  be 
traced  to  the  familiarity  with  medianlcal  ooBCcptioBa  of  «v 
everyday  experience.  Tht  mind  obtains  its  concept  of  matter 
from  the  resistance  which  that  matter  manifests  to  forces 
tending  to  set  it  in  motion  when  at  rest,  or  to  chanpe  its  state 
of  motion  when  travellinR.  This  fundamental  profjerty  of  inertia 
is  the  measure  of  mass,  and  we  reach  the  concept  of  mass  by  our 
JTiuscular  sen.se  of  the  force  needed  to  .«<-t  mass  in  motion.  Force 
seems  to  be  a  direct  sense  perception,  though  mathematically 
it  is  better  to  define  force  in  terns  of  acceleration  and  mass — since 
mass  it  foiud  normally  to  keep  constant  throughout  a  scries  oC 
phyilcal  cbaflfes.  The  familiarity  we  feel,  tltcn,  with  the  con- 
C9tlMt  of  ntmer  is  baaad  en  our  famiUaiUy  wftb  the  cMw^nion 
of  fores.  Our  minds  form  this  ooceeptloa  from  their  experience 
of  a  direct  sense  perception  of  muscular  effort.  This  seems  to  be 
the  basis  of  the  whole  feeling  that  mechanical  conceptions  arc 
more  fundamental  than  any  others,  and  that,  for  instance,  it  is 
more  intelligiWe  to  expl.dri  elerf  ricily  in  terms  of  mectianifs  than 
vice  versa.  lUit  the  f.ict  thai  we  have  a  sporial  mustubr  si  nsc 
is  an'  accident  of  our  bcKiics.  It  is  possible  that  ihc  electric  fish, 
or  (ori><?<io,  has  a  special  electric  sense,  and  that  to  such  a  fish- 
philosopher  the  perception  of  electromotive  force  »  more  real 
than  that  of  mechanical  force.  Such  a  bcit^g  might  well  argue 
that  it  is  intelligible  and  satisfactory  to  cxphin  Uie  mysterious 
concept  of  mass,  which  he  only  reaches  thrani^  the  other  equally 
mysterious  concept  of  mechanical  force,  in  terms  of  the  familiar 
concept  of  electricity,  well  known  to  every  torpedo  from  his  direct 
sense  perception  of  electromotive  force.  This  inst  ince  nia\- 
s<Tvc  t"  »How  that  it  is  quite  as  corrwt  philosophically  to  c\i>'..ii[i 
n.itter  in  terrns  of  electricity,  .ts  to  exjil.iin  eUxtririly  ir;  lerrns 
oi  mass.  'Ihc  object  of  science  is  lo  find  conneaiosi*  between 
phenomena  and  thus  to  correlate  them.  At  present  a  greater 
simplification  may  be  reached  by  reducing  all  possible  phenomena 
to  mechanical  conceptions  than  in  any  other  way,  but  that  only 
shows  that  the  mediaakat  aspect  of  nature  gives  «s  a  fuller  view 
than  any  other  at  present  known,  not  that  mechanics  is  philo> 
sophically  the  most  fundamental  science. 

PtTt!  tfK".RArtTT. — T.  C,f\rrT>CT7.  Ctfri  Thinirrs  fFrte.  tran»-. 
Masaon,  The  Alomk  Tluery  oj  Lucrttius  (.18&4);  11.  lUchdalt.  Tm 
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SCILLITAN  MARTYRS— SCILLY  ISLES 


Vnirfrsiliet  of  F.urope  in  tkr  MiddU  .Ir'  tOxf'^rd,  1895);  J.  J. 
Faliii'.  (.'iij'uV,',  nil  !.:ir  iind  M'urk  yfji'W;.  W.  K.  H.  Lccky,  History 
of  tJu  Rue  and  Injiutme  of  Ratwnalism  in  Europe  (4th  cd.,  1H70}: 
Sir  Dm  filCWMcf.  Memoirs  of  the  Ltje,  HVtfiRj:s  aitd  Discootritt  of 
Sir  lute  Nemlan  (ind  cd.,  1860):  f.  SpeddinK.  Ltfe  and  Letters  of 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  (1861-1874),  Novum  Oreanon,  cd.;  Franci* 
D.irwin,  Life  and  LelUrs  of  CkarUs  Darvin;  W.  C.  D.  Whctham, 
The  Kfceni  Dcvrlopmui  of  Pk]fsital  Scitm*  (yd  «d..  1005);  K.  H. 
Luck,  Recml  ProffUt  m  Ikt  SMy  tt  K«rM(M)H,  Htrtdttf  and 
Biolulion  C1907).  (W.  C  O.  W.) 

SCILLITAN  MAItTTItS.  a  company  of  esrty  Korth  African 

rh.-isi i.ms  who  sufTcml  uruirr  Marcus  Aurrlius  in  A  D.  180,  and 
whioc  Ail.i  Lire  at  once  ihe  earliest  documciiU  uf  ihi-  Church  of 
Africa  anil  the  carlirtt  s|K-rimcn  of  Christian  Latin.  1  he  m.irlyrs 
take  their  name  from  Stilla  (or  Stilliuni),  a  luwn  iii  N'lni-idia. 
Their  trial  and  execution  took  pLuc  in  (  .irthagc  umJcr  the 
Pro-consul  VigcUius  Satuminus,  whom  Tortuilian  dei  lares  to 
have  been  the  first  persecutor  of  the  Christians  in  Africa.  The 
date  of  their  nMrtyrdom  i»  Uie  17th  of  July  a.d.  180.  It  is  thus 
the  condudiac  tccne  of  the  pcawcuUan  under  Marcus  Aurelius, 
wbkb  it  bait  luiovn  ffom  tbe  mfcftafraf  Uw  chiudc*  of  Viennc 
end  Lyons  la  Sooth  GonL  Marras  AmeUui  died  on  the  17th 
of  March  of  the  year  in  question,  and  penecotiOB  ceased  almost 
icnmediatdy  upon  the  accession  of  Commodus.  A  group  of 
iuffercrs  callcti  the  Madaurian  martyrs,  seems  to  belong  to  the 
same  perio<l;  for  in  the  corrcs|x>r.(len(.c  of  St  Augustine,  Nam- 
ph.imo,  one  of  tlu-ir  numlx-r,  is  sjiokcn  of  as  "  a:(  himart>T," 
which  appears  to  mean  protoinartyr  of  Africa.  W'e  have  in  this 
Durtyrdom  an  excellent  eitamiiU  of  "  Acts  of  Martyrs  "  properly 
to  Cl^lcd.  The  doCUOMnt  is  in  brief  legal  form,  beginning  with 
the  date  aad  the  UBNiOf  the  accused,  and  giving  the  actual 
diakgw  betww  them  and  their  judge.  It  doeca  with  -the 
tentenee,  baaed  on  **  ohitiBate  **  per^tcncy  fat  u  Olidt  cidt,  and 
with  the  prodamatlon  by  the  herald  of  the  names  of  the  offenders 
and  the  penalty.  All  this  may  quite  well  be  a  transcript  of  the 
A(Ui,  or  ofTicial  report  of  the  proccctlings.  A  Christian  appends 
the  words:  "  And  so  they  .ill  together  were  crowned  with 
martynfom;  and  they  rrign  with  the  Father  Sttd  tht  SoB  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen." 

The  Scillltan  sufferers  were  twelve  in  all — seven  men  and  fiw 
WO  men.  Two  of  these  bear  Punic  names  (Nartzalus,  Cintinus), 
bat  Ihe  teat  Latin  names.  Six  had  already  been  tried:  of  the 
remainder,  to  whom  these  Ada  piuBariljr  rdkte,  Sperattis  la  the 
principal  apokeanaii.  HBdainateUoMdf  andhbcoropoalona 
that  they  have  lived  a  quiet  and  nanl  iHlb  payiag  their  dues  and 
doing  no  wrong  to  their  neighboun.  But  WMn  called  upon  to 
swear  by  the  genius  of  the  enifK-ror,  he  replies:  "  I  recognize  not 
the  empire  of  this  world;  but  rather  do  I  serve  that  Clod  whom 
no  man  hath  seen,  nor  with  these  eyes  can  see."  Here  he  uses 
the  language  of  i  Tim.  vi.  16;  and  it  is  interesting  aliw  to  note 
that  in  reply  to  the  question.  "  Wiiat  arc  the  tilings  in  your 
s.itfhel  ?  "  he  says,  "  Books  and  letters  of  Paul,  a  just  man." 
'i  he  martyrs  arc  offered  a  delay  of  thirty  days  to  reconsider  their 
deciiion,  bat  this  UiQr  all  alike  refuse.  These  Acts  have  been 
loog  kaom  b  ut  cqiaaded  lbnB»  or  lalher  hi  a  variety  of  later 
reccoiiaiia.  Tte  fUM  «l  tha  nutyrs  led  to  the  buiUiac  of  a 
basilica  ia  thefr  honoor  at  Ctnhage;  and  their  aamial  eom- 

memofation  require!  th.it  th^-  f)revity  and  obscurity  of  their 
Acts  should  be  supplemented  and  explained,  to  make  them 
suitable  for  pubb'c  redtation. 

The  hitti.»r»cal  queitfitm*  connected  with  these  mart vm  .irr  treated 
by  Lightfoot,  /fiulhMJ  (l8J>9.  Jnd  eil  ),  i.  524  ti.  The  l_itin  U-x\. 
together  with  later  rcct-nsions  and  a  Gnxk  version,  i»  pulilishcti  in 
7>t'i  and  Studut,  i.  2  <Pa«sion  of  Pcrpetua,  1890);  Kc  also  AnaUtta 
Boilandutna  (iB«9),  viii.  5:  H.  M.  Gwatkin.  Seltttiom  from  Early 
CkriiUtm  WriUrs,  wfane,  as  is  Aatt-Mkem  HOmn,  hi- sis.  there 
is  an  Eogiiih  tiamiatioa.  <}>  A.  it) 

KULT  BLBS,  a  group  of  small  islands,  belonging  to  Cornwall, 
England,  »5  m.  W.  by  S.  of  I-and's  Knd.  (For  map,  see  Engla.sd, 
S4.-ctiun  VI.)  Tlicy  form  an  outlying  fxirtion  of  the  granite  high- 
lands of  QMnirall;  and  contain  a  few  mctallifetous  veins  or 
lodes,  uMdl  omdd  nmr  have  yielded  much  ore.  An  old  theory 
that  the  SciBy  Iska  codd  be  idsMified  wUh  the  "  Cassiterides  " 
9r '*  r»  MaBd» ol  Heradotw  ii  tteadoMdf  aid  tbe  «ifi^ 


their  name  has  never  been  authoritatively  settled.  Ute  islands 
arc  wild  and  picturesque,  with  sheer  clifis  and  many  large  caves 
hollowed  out  by  the  Atlantic.  Owing  to  the  lecfs  aind  aboab  by 
wUdi  these  shores  are  cumuiided,  navigatioQ  beooasca  petSoos 

in  rough  weather,  and  many  disasters  have  occurred.   In  1 707 

Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  perished  in  the  shipwrccit  of  his  flagship  and 
two  other  men-of-war,  while  \  v<>  tiri  hips  of  his  squa(irt)n  were 
driven  aground,  and  the  rrmaimlt  r  only  nairuwly  CHrajxil.  The 
Rr.ivi-yard  of  an  old  Puritan  church  on  St  Mar>  's  contains  the 
billies  of  311  persons,  drowned  in  the  wreck  of  the  "  Schiller  " 
in  1875;  and  a  local  proverb  tells  that  for  every  m.tn  who  dies 
a  natural  death  on  the  islands  the  sea  takes  nine.  Much,  how- 
ever, has  been  done  to  minimise  the  danger,  especially  by 
U^itiac  the  eeaat.  On  St  Agnca  there  is  a  lighthouse,  and  oa 
an  oo^iaf  wdk  la  the  aouth-weat  is  tbe  lonely  Biaho  Liihft, 
constiaeted  fafialte  dlflkulty  b  1858*  and  lebuOl  tbbljr 
years  later. 

TTie  islands  are  composed  wholly  of  granite — outliers  of  the 
granite  highlands  of  Cornwall.  Most  of  the  granite  is  coarse 
and  porphyriiic,  but  towards  the  centre  of  the  original  igneoits 
mass  it  is  Imer  and  non  fwrphyritic.  The  finer  granite  occurs 
on  the  north-west  side  oi  S(.  .Mary's,  the  st<uthcrn  part  of  Trcsco, 
Ilr>'hcr  and  Samson  and  the  north-west  side  of  Annet.  Elvans 
of  quartz -porphyry  arc  found  in  the  granite.  On  the  north-east 
end  of  White  Island  a  fragment  of  the  altered  killas,  whkh 
once  covered  the  whole  area,  is  still  visible.  A  fltavd  deposit 
with  chalk  flmta  and  Greensand  cherts  which  capa  aoow  of  the 
hi^ltcr  ground  on  St  Mary's  may  possibly  be  of  Eeeeae  age. 
Bailed  beach,  blown  sand,  fragmental  granitic  waste  or  "  head" 
and  an  iron-ccmcnted  glacial  deposit  are  found  resting  upon 
the  granite. 

The  climate  of  the  islands  is  unusually  mild,  snow  being 
rarely  seen,  and  ihe  teiTij>cr;iluic  varying  from  about  46°  F. 
in  winter  to  58°  in  summer.  As  a  result,  vegetation  is  luxunant; 
fuchsias,  geraniums  and  myrtles  attain  an  immense  size,  and  aloes, 
cactus  and  prickly  pear  Oourish  in  the  open.  All  these,  together 
with  palms,  may  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  governor  on 
Ticico  lalaad,  which  are  quite  sttbt(0|Mcal  io  cbatactcr,  and, 
theietore,  votqae  In  Che  Biitlili  Ulct.  Gnat  ffodts  of  aea4iinls 
haunt  the  remoter  parts,  and  on  some  of  the  islands  there  are 
deer.  On  Tean  there  is  a  warren  of  white  rabbits;  and  some  of 
the  rarer  Land-birds  ocra.sionally  visit  the  islands,  sucb  SS  the 
golden  oriole  which  has  been  known  to  brceii  here. 

The  islands  are  serveil  by  steamers  from  Penzance,  and 
telephone  and  telegraph  communication  is  established  with 
the  mainland.  The  raising  of  early  asparagus  and  other  spring 
vegetables,  and  of  flowers,  has  taken  the  place  of  potato  culture 
as  the  principal  industry.  In  spring  the  fields  of'narctssus  and 
other  flowers  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  oi  toe  islands.  There 
is  aba  a  amaU  ceaatiof  tnd^  aad  Utag  it  ttiiied  «a  to  soase 
eatant,  lu  meat  Importaat  tawck  feciBf  Oa  tddag  «f  lobatcn 
for  the  London  mariteL 

The  inlands  which  may  be  distinguished  from  mere  rocks 
number  about  40,  and  the  group  has  a  total  area  of  4041  acres; 
but  only  five  islands  are  Inhabited— .St  Mary's,  Tresco,  St 
Martin's,  St  Agnes  and  Hryher.  The  total  pxipulation  in  IQOI 
was  jogj.  Hugh  Town  in  St  .Mary's  i-.  the  capital,  occupying  a 
sandy  peninsula  crowned  by  the  height  known  as  the  Ganiaon, 
with  Star  Caslk, dating  from  the  days  of  EUzabeth.  The  to«a 
lioiiSMti  a  baibour,  s^ich  ia  used  by  the  Pcasaaoe  stcaawis, 
and  a  wadstead  wlMfB  laiie  ^eMeh  can  lie  at  andnr.  The 
government  of  the  islands  b  vested  bi  acoaa^  cooacB  created 
in  1890,  consisting  of  a  chairman,  vfeeNclhainBaa,  4  alderoiea, 

and  iS  couiii  in<>r;.  F'^r  parliamentar)-  pHipoaes  the  idea  afa 
induderi  in  (he  St  Ivci  division  of  Cornwall. 

On  TrcMo  there  arc  the  ruins  of  an  abbey,  and  of  iv,ii  furtifsca- 
tions  called  Oliver  Cromwell's  Tower  and  King  Charles's  Tower; 
and  here  atM>  is  a  church  buill  in  1S8}  and  dedicated  to  Si 
Nicholas.  Numerous  rude  pillars  and  circles  of  stones,  resemb- 
ling those  of  Cornwall,  are  to  be  noticed;  and  barrows  are 
common,  the  most  remaikable  of  these  prdiistoric  rrmains  bcbg 
»  banow  «•  tbr  lib  «f  9MiMoa,  ^  fi.b  |bth,aiid  CMtaiataf 
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amongst  other  relics,  the  only  perfect  "  kistvaen,"  ot  sepulchral 
clwiBberof  itoee,  which  has  been  dliblcind  bom  any  Conbh 
uunh. 

AhhOH^  the  Scilly  Isles  have  been  regarded  as  the  remains 
of  LyoneHe.  W  idaiidcal  with  the  CassiteridcSkaml  as  the  object 
«f  u  apedkiaa  Ud  of  conquest  on  the  put  of  Atbdatu  in 

pursuance  of  a  vow  made  at  the  shrine  of  St  Burian.it  is  not 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  that  we  have  indisputable  evidence 
concerning  ihi-in.  The  ki:iK  K»ve  all  the  churches  of  Scilly  and 
ihe  land,  as  tht  htrniits  liclil  il  in  the  day*  ©f  the  Confe«sor, 
to  the  abLol  and  thurLli  of  Tavisloct.  A  confirmation  of  ihis 
grant  and  a  (urther  grant  to  the  monks  ul  aU  wrecks  eju:cpt. 
whole  ships  and  whales  was  made  by  Reginald,  earl  of  Cornwall. 
In  it&>  the  bitbop  of  Exeter  confinned  a  grant  by  Richard  de 
WkhA  di  lltha,  hitherto  withheld,  and  of  rabbiU.  Secular 
priflitflmfe.teBVonUy  Mbotilatied  for  icffuUn  by  the«bbot  ol 
TMitoch  In  tj4S.  Sharing  the  iBgnity  of  lords  of  SdUy  with 
Ihe  mfabot,  holding  apparently  the  better  half  of  St  Mary's 
Island,  which  was  already  furnished  with  a  castle  and  a  prison, 
&ri<i  like  the  abbot  practically  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
huntlrid  courts,  the  family  of  BlanchminAter  (dc  Aliio  Monas- 
tcrio),  at  the  hcginning  of  the  14th  century,  held  of  the  earldom 
of  Cornwall  lands  in  Stilly  at  a  yearly  service  of  6s.  Sd.  Or  600 
putTins.  The  Year  Books  tell  us  that  in  cases  of  felony  the 
puaisbment  under  this  family  was  for  the  convicted  person 
to  be  taken  to  a  certain  rock  in  the  sea  with  two  barley  loaves 
and  «ae  pitcher  of  water  and  to  be  left  on  the  rack  until  drowned 
by  the  tide.  The  BlanchBabHteit  taiteed  and  inpdaoBed  the 
oonoerof  Cornwall  aad  Id  tjt^weiognuNcda  conaarof  their 
own.  In  ij4$  they  are fOutraiiettdoiinig the Idng  foraiemcdy 
OAing  to  an  invasion  by  600  of  the  king's  Welsh  troops,  who, 
being  becalmed  at  SriUy,  had  carried  away  evcrylhing,  and  so 
ilT;pK:>vcriahed  the  tenants  I  hat  ihey  were  unable  to  pay  their 
yearly  rent  of  £40.  In  1547  Silvester  Danvcrs,  as  representing 
the  Blanchminstcrs,  being  one  ol  the  coheirs,  sold  his  moiety 
of  Scilly  to  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  by  whose  attainder  in  1549 
tba  and  probably  the  other  moiety  fell  to  the  crown.  The 
tupprr«ion  of  the  religious  boiucs  had  already  placed  the 
church  s  land  and  revenues  at  the  king's  disposal.  During 
the  Civil  Wais,  Htifh  Town  atood  for  the  king;  and  in  1645 
aflosded  a  tempocaiy  shelter  to  Prince  Chariea,  until  Ui  cacape 
to  Jersey.  In  1649  the  blends  were  occupied  by  a  royidist,  Sir 
Richard  Grenvillc,  and  formed  the  base  from  which  he  swept 
the  surrounding  seas  for  two  years,  f)eforc  a  licet  under  Atlmira! 
Blake  and  Sir  John  Aystue  forced  liim  to  surrender.  In  ancient 
times  a  haunt  of  pirates,  the  iNlands  were  afterwanis  notorious 
for  smuggling.  In  16S7  the  whole  of  Sciily  was  jjranlcd  to 
Sidney  Godolphin  for  ciRhty-nine  years  from  the  cxpir.lliun  of 
the  iMSe  for  fifty  years  granted  to  Francis  C-odoli)hia  in  t6j6  by 
Chailft  L  In  (831  Augustus  Smith  succeeded  the  Godolphins 
as  lesace  or  k>nt-piO|»ictar,  and  under  his  and  his  nephew'i 
wise  autocracy  the  istaiidapcaa|Mnsd. 

SCnUTABt  the  term  fenenify  wed  of  all  oriental  liagie* 
edged  curved  or  crescent-shaped  swords  (see  Swoud).  The 
word  has  appeared  in  a  variety  of  forms  in  English,  due  to 
Fr.  cimtiare,  It.  scimitarra  or  Span,  cimitarra;  it  has  even 
been  corrupted  into  "  sniylcr,"  as  if  connected  with  "  smite." 
Most  pr<jljabiy  it  represents  an  early  \\'e;4ern  corruption  of  the 
Persian  word  for  a  sabre,  shams/tir  or  sitimshir,  which  means 
litcrallv  "  lion's  claw  "  [sher,  lion,  in  Hindustaiu  "  tiger,"  and 
*A.-;m,,',-l,^l-.v). 

SCIOUSTt  one  who,  with  only  a  superficial  knowledge  or  a 
•natteiing  of  knowledge  on  any  particular  subject,  claims  or 
picteada  to  a  MBplete  or  profound  learning.  The  Lat.  jKtWiis, 
a  diinbativc  of  teiio,  leaned,  from  Jtwv,  to  Itnow,  is  only  found 
in  post -classical  times,  e.g.  Hieronymus,  a.d.  420,  Epist.  48.  18. 
It  first  appears  in  English  at  the  beidnning  of  the  1 7  th  century. 

SCIOMANCY  (Gr.  atia,  shaiie,  shallow,  and  ftayrtia,  sooth- 
saying, ilivination),  a  form  of  di\'inatio:i  by  11  aMns  of  supposed 
communication  with  the  t-hadcs  or  spirits  of  t!ie  lU.id.  The 
calling  up  of  the  spirit  of  Samuel  by  the  Witch  at  Endur  when 
ccwMohed  by  Sad  ii  the  cimki]  cgawipie  U  Sam.  xavilL) 


SCION,  a  dip  or  catting  of  a  tree  or  plant  used  for  grafting;, 
hence  a  young  shoot  or  twig.  In  a  transferred  sense  tin  wukI 
is  used  of  the  heir  or  any  young  member  of  a  family,  adeaceodant. 
The  word  in  O.  ft.  waa  or  jyMt,  flMd.  teian,  and  the  early 
forms  in  English  are  syon,  cum  or  tyom,  Theae  forma  aeem  to 
disprove  the  otuat  etymology,  wUch  connects  it  with  Fr.  fcicr, 
to  cut,Lat,  secare. 

aaPiO*  ("  stafl  "),  the  name  of  a  patridaii  branch  of  the 
Cornelian  gens,  of  lAidt  the  following  aie  the  piincipal  historical 
representatives: — 

I.  PlBLllrs  CoRNLLlirs  SciPIO,  father  of  the  elder  Africanus. 
He  was  consul  in  at&  B.C.,  the  first  year  of  the  becond  i^unic 
War,  and  sailed  with  an  army  from  Pisa  to  Mas&ilia,  with  the 
view  of  arresting  Hannibal's  advance  on  Italy.  Failing,  however, 
to  nncct  hL&  enemy,  he  hastened  to  return  by  sea  to  Cisalpine 
Caul,  bawag  icat  back  his  army  to  Spain  under  tli&  oonmand 
of  blabwtherGnaeua,  with  jnatrwctiOwa  to  hold  the  Orthaginian 
fofcea  Iheio  In  check.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he  at  once  ad- 
vanced to  meet  Hannibal.  In  a  sharp  cavalry  engagement  in 

the  upper  val!ey  of  ih-  T  r  the  Tiiinus,  lie  was  defeated  and 
sexerely  wou:ided.  .AK-iui,  in  December  of  the  Same  year,  he 
witnc>,sed  the  complete  ilefeat  of  the  Roman  army  on  the  Trebia, 
his  colleague  T.  Seir.))ronius  Lonj^us  having;  insisted  OR  fighting 
contrary  to  his  advice.  But  he  still  retained  the  confidei.cc 
of  the  Roman  people;  his  term  of  command  was  extended, 
and  we  find  him  with  his  brother  in  Spain  in  the  following  year, 
winning  victories  over  the  Carthag'nian*  and  strengthening 
Rome's  hold  on  that  ooon^,  till  ais  (or  an).  The  dctaila 
of  tlicae  campaign  ana  not  accnratcfar  known,  bot  it  would  aeem 
that  the  ultimate  defeat  and  death  of  the  Scfptes  were  dtie  to  the 

desertion ofthe Ccltiheri,brIb<:dbyHasdrubil,n;'Rnib  iT:  f  . richer. 

S-e  Pulybius  iii.  .'40;  Livy  xxi.-xxv.;  .\ppian,  il^nnib.  5-8, 
//lip.  14-16. 

1.  PtTBUUS  CoKNErrus  Sapio  .^fsicawk,  the  elder  ^3.^7*- 
183  n.c),  son  of  the  above.  Jlc  was  present  at  the  disasi ri.\i-i 
battle.^  of  the  Ticinus  (where,  according  to  one  tradition,  he 
saved  his  father's  life),  the  Trebia  and  Cannae.  Even  after  the 
last  of  these  he  resolutely  protested  against  several  Roman 
nobles  who  advocated  giving  up  the  struggle  and  quilting 
Italy  in  despair  (ace  Mxim^m,  a).  The  year  after  Eia  lather'a 
death,  he  offered  himidf  for  the  commaad  of  the  new  army 
which  the  Romans  resolved  to  send  to  Spain.  In  spite  of  hU 
youth,  his  noble  demeanour  and  enthusiastic  language  had 
ma<le  so  great  an  inipres-sion  that  he  was  im.Tnimoiisly  elected. 
AU  Spain  south  of  the  Ebro  in  the  year  of  his  arrival  (iio  or 
300)  was  under  C.irthaginian  control,  but  fortunately  for  htm 
the  three  Carl  hai;inian  grnerals,  Hasdrubal  apd  Mago  (Hannibal's 
brothers),  .ind  Hasdrubal  the  son  of  Gisgo,  were  not  disposed 
to  act  in  concert  and  were  preoccupied  with  revolts  in  Africa. 
Sdpio,  on  landing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  was  thus  enabled 
to  surprise  and  capture  New  Carthage,  tbie  hcadquarteis  of 
the  Cartbagiaian  power  in  l^tta.  He  thus  obtained  a  Hch 
booty  of  war  atovea  and  lopplic^  afid  an  excellent  harbour. 
Ris  IcfiMily  treatment  of  the  Spaalsb  hoetages  and  prisoners 

brought  many  over  to  his  side.  In  .'oghe  drove  back  Hasi'.rabal, 
from  his  position  at  Haccttl.i,  on  the  upper  Guadalquivir,  but 
was  unable  to  hinder  his  march  to  Italy.  .Mtcr  winning  over  a 
number  of  Spanish  chiefs  he  achieved  in  106  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  full  Carth.iginian  levy  at  Ilipa  (near  Corduba).  v  hich 
resulted  in  the  evacuation  of  Spain  by  the  funic  commanders. 
With  the  idea  of  striking  a  blow  at  Carthage  in  Africa,  he  paid 
a  short  visit  to  the  Niunidian  princes,  Syphax  and  Massinissa, 
but  at  the  court  of  Syphax  lie  was  foiled  by  the  presence  of 
Haadnibal,  the  son  of  Gisgo^  whose  daughter  Sophoniaba  was 
married  to  the  Nuraldian  dilet  On  his  return  to  Spain  Sdpio 
had  to  quell  a  mutiny  which  had  broken  out  among  his  (roops. 
Hannibal's  brother  INIago  had  meanwhile  sailed  for  Italy,  and 
in  .'06  Stipio  himself,  having  secured  the  Roman  occuiialli'n 
of  Spain  by  the  c.ij'ture  of  C.Adcs,  gave  u])  his  command  and 
rctuimed  to  KtrntK.  it>  the  following  year  hc  was itnaaiflBOuaiy 

■  The  fint  i  is  long— Scipio. 
*8o  FolytMua:  ajs  acwoidiiig  to  Uvy* 
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elected  to  the  conniblifp.  the  province  ot  Sicily  being  as^i'i^ned 

to  him.  By  this  lime  Il.innibal's  movi-mi  nts  were  rcslncUil 
lu  iLc  iuulii-wcslcrn  c»Uiiiuly  of  Il^ly,  snil  ihc  war  wa?.  now 
to  be  IraDsferred  to  Africa.  SLipiu  wa^  lumM:If  intent  an  thii, 
and  his  great  name  drew  lo  !ii:n  :i  nun-.bcr  of  volunteers  from 
all  parts  of  I;aly,  but  llie  old  la.sluoncil  aristocracy  of  Rome, 
who  disliked  bis  luxuriotis  tAStcs  and  his  Creek  culture,  and 
still  entertained  a  wholesome  dicad  of  HailoiblJ,  Opposed  the 
idea;  all  Scipio  could  obtaia  wm  permiwidn  to  cnMS  over  [rom 
Sidly  to  Africa,  if  it  appeared  to  be  in  the  interests  of  Rome. 
The  iatfodnciioii  (105)  o(  ilie  Pbiygian  vooMp  of  Cjrbde  and 
Uie  tnnitemice  of  tli*  image  of  tiie  goddew  Itendf  from  Pieninus 
to  Rome  (see  Great  Motiilr  of  the  CjODs)  to  bless  the  expedi- 
tion no  doubt  had  its  effect  on  public  opinion.  A  commission 
of  inquiry  w^s  sttil  uver  to  Sicily,  and  it  found  that  Scipio  was 
at  llic  lic.iJ  of  a  wt II  equipped  licet  iml  army.  At  the  Com- 
missioners' Lidi.linR  he  siiled  in  J04  antl  land.d  nr.if  Ulica. 
Carthage  mcauvvhilc  had  secured  the  irien«I.>liip  ut  the  Numidian 
Syphax,  whose  advance  compelled  Scipio  tt)  raif,c  the  siege  of 
Utica  and  to  entrench  himself  on  the  shore  between  that  place 
and  Carthage.  Next  year  he  destroyed  two  combined  armies 
of  llic  CanhaginiaBa  and  Wiimidiaoa.  After  t&e  failitre  of  peace 
ncfotjttiam  in  wUcli  Scipw  dbplayvd  great  modentlon,  he 
defeated  Haaiiihat  in  a  ded^ve  battle  near  Zama  (Oct.  19, 
9o?;  see  Pome  Wa*s).  In  the  subsequent  settlement  with 
C.i:lli.ij;e  he  uplicld  with  su'jcc.-^s  his  tompar.it ivc-Iy  icnifiit 
tcrnu  aK'iin- 1  ihe  itntnojeratc  dcmmdi  ul  many  Koman  iiiilo- 
crats.  Scipio  weicotf.cii  Lack  10  Rome  with  the  surname 
of  .■\fricanus,  and  had  the  good  xeuse  to  refuse  the  many  honours 
which  the  j>iO[)lc  would  have  tlirust  upon  him.  Tor  some  years 
be  lived  quietly  and  took  no  part  in  politics.  In  iqj  he  was  one  of 
tile  commissioners  sent  to  Africa  to  settle  a  dispute  between 
Massinisaa  and  the  Carthaginians.  In  190,  when  the  Romans 
declared  war  against  Anliochus  III.  of  Syria,  PtibUtis  was  at- 
tached  as  legate  to  his  brother  Lucius^  (o  wktm  the  diief  com* 
nand  bad  been  entrusted.  The  two  brathen  brought  the  war 
to  a  conclusion  by  a  decisive  victory  at  Magnesia  in  the  same 
year.  Meanwhile  Scipio's  political  enemies  had  gained  ground, 
and  on  their  rtturn  to  Ronie  a  proieculion  was  Started  itH-) 
by  two  uibuBOiagiin.'-t  I.urluson  the  ground  of  misappropriation 
of  moneys  received  from  Ani'o<  h  is.  As  Lucius  wai  in  t!;e  aa 
of  producing  his  accouQl-ixK>ks  his  brother  wrested  them  from 
bis  hands,  tore  them  in  pieces,  and  flung  them  on  the  floor  of 
the  senate-house.  This  created  a  bad  impression;  Lucius  was 
brought  to  trial,  condemned  and  heavily  fined.  Africanus 
bimKlf  was  sufas^uently  (185]  accused  of  having  been  bribed 
by  Aptiochua,  bnt  by  leminding  tlie  people  that  it  was  the 
anniveisacy  of  his  victory  at  Zama  he  caused  an  outburst  of 
cnthttsiasiA  in  his  favour.  The  people  crowded  round  him 
and  followed  him  to  the  Capitol  to  ofler  thanks  to  the  Rii  ls 
and  beg  them  to  give  Rome  more  citizens  Llic  hiHiit-li.  He 
then  retired  to  his  native-country  seat  at  Littrnum  on  the  coast 
of  ("ampania.  where  he  died.  Uy  his  v.ife  Aemilis,  daughter 
of  the  Aemilius  Paullus  who  fell  at  Can:iie,  lie  had  a  daughter 
Cornelia,  who  bccamr  the  mother  of  the  iw^o  famous  Gracchi. 

Scipio  was  one  of  Rome's  greatest  generals.  Skilful  alike 
in  strategy  and  in  tactics,  he  had  also  the  faculty  of  inspiring 
his  abldicrs  with  confidence.  According  to  the  story,  Hannibal, 
«^  regarded  Aleaander  as  the  first  and  Pynfaua  aa  the  second 
among  nlKury  commaodert,  eonfesaed  that  had  he  beaten 
Scipio  he  should  have  put  liimMlf  before  either  oC  them.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  intcllccttul  culture  and  could  speak  and 
write  Greek  perfectly.  He  wrote  his  own  mtmoirs  in  Greek. 
He  also  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  a  j^raceful  orator.  There 
was  a  belief  that  he  was  a  special  favourite  of  hea\  cn  and  held 
actu.il  communic.ition  with  the  gods.  It  is  quite  po>£!tibie  that 
he  himself  honestly  shared  this  belief;  to  fats  political  op- 
ponents he  was  often  harsh  and  arrogant,  but  towards  others 
singularly  gracious  and  sympathetic.  According  to  Cellius,  his 
lif«  wna  written  by  Oppiua  and  Hyginua,  and  a^,  it  waa  said, 
by  Ptutavch. 

Sst  Uvy  Bd.4acir|B.  and  FMyfainsi  Adns  Gdlhia  W.  il; 
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(I»t7).  wi'.h  nrjtcs  and  i!lunr,itif>n«;  al«<>  Pi'MC  Wars. 

J.  Pi  IILU  S  CoK.StLIL  S  SciPIO  AtiSl  LI \\t.'S  ArBICANl  s,  the 
younger  (i^j-ui;  B.C.),  \*a->  the  younfrir  son  of  L.  Acmililji 
Paulius,  the  conqueror  of  Aiacedunia.  He  fou^^ht  when  a  youth 
of  seventeen  by  his  father's  side  at  the  baiile  of  I'y  ina 
which  decided  the  fate  of  Macedonia  and  made  northern  lirercc 
subject  to  Rome.  He  was  adopted  by  V.  Cornelius  Si  ipio 
Africanus,  the  eldest  son  of  Sdpio  Africanus  the  elder,  and  from 
him  took  the  name  Scipio  with  the  suraaaie  Af  ikaavi.  In  i  $t, 
a  time  of  defeat  and  disaster  for  the  Romans  in  Spain,  he  volun- 
tarily offered  his  services  in  that  count  ry  and  obtained  an  influcrKe 
over  (he  riali\e  tt'bt>  ^ilnllar  to  that  which  !'i  i  "  '  r  .Scipio,  his 
grandfather  by  adoiJt.on,  bad  acquired  neariy  ."'ixty  jiars 
before.  Jn  llu-  next  year  an  appeal  was  made  lo  him  by  i!.e 
Cdrthaginiaiis  to  act  as  arbiter  between  them  and  the  N'umiiii.in 
prince  Massinis&a,  who,  backed  up  by  a  party  ;U  Rome,  v,  as 
incessantly  encroaching  on  Carthaginian  territory.  In  140  war 
was  declared  by  Rome,  and  a  force  sent  to  besiege  Carthage. 
In  the  early  operations  of  the  war,  which  went  altogether  acaistt 
the  Romans,  Scipio,  thou^  a  Mtbordintte  officer,  diMinguiahcd 
himself  repeatedly,  and  in  147  ho  was  dtcttd  oomd,  while  yet 
.noder  the  legal  age,  in  order  that  he  m^t  hold  the 
command.  After  a  year  of  desperate  fighting  and  splendid 
heroism  on  the  part  of  the  defenders  he  carric<l  the  fortress,  and 

at  tht  senate's  bidding  iev  clKd  il  lo  the  ground.  On  h.i.s  return 
to  Rome  he  celebrated  a  splendiii  triumph,  havinp  a'.  iO  est  abliihid 
a  personal  cl.iim  to  hi^  adopti\c  surname  o[  .Xfriianu-i.  In  14;, 
during  his  cenMi»iiip,  Lc  cniicivoured  to  check  the  growing 
luxury  and  immorality  of  the  period.  In  130  he  was  unsuccess- 
fully accused  of  high  treason  by  Tiberius  Claudius  Ascllus,  whom 
he  had  degraded  when  censor.  The  speeches  delivered  by  him  OS 
that  occasion  (now  lost)  were  considered  brilliant.  intj4he«aa 
again  consvl,  with  tlie  province  of  Spain,  where  a  demontiaed 
Roman  amy  was  vainly  atteinpljbu|  the  ooDqucat  of  NnnuiDlia 
on  the  Durius  (Douro).    After  clevoiing  several  months  lo 

TCStoriog  the  dis(i;>Ii;ie  of  his  troops,  he  rcdu-:ed  the  til> 
blockade.    The  fall  oi  N'limanli.i  ir-.  i      eht  iblishtJ  ihc  Roman 
<!i-)m.ir.ic-ti  in  the  province  01  !iiil;er  !>|iain.    For  his  scrvtCCS 
S:  i;iro  rcccivefl  the  additional  surname  01  .\umantinus. 

Scipio  himself,  lhoi:j;h  not  iti  svnip.iihy  '.wih.  the  extreme 
conservative  parly,  was  decidedly  opi>osed  to  the  schemes  of  the 
Gracchi  (whose  sister  Scmpronia  uas  his  wife).  When  he  tword 
of  the  death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  he  is  said  lo  have  quoted  the 
line  from  the  Odysuy  (i.  47),  "  So  parish  all  who  do  the  like 
again  ";  after  his  return  to  Rome  he  waa  pubtidy  asked  by  the 
tribune  C.  PairfHuaCarbo  what  he  thought  of  thefateofCrncchua, 
and  replied  t hat  ho  WIS  jttstly  slain.  Thisgavedirc  ofTcncc  to  ilie 
popular  party,  which  was  now  led  by  his  bitterest  foes.  Soon 

afier'.s.irds,  in  i  ijn  tl'.e  nirirnint;  of  the  ifay  on  which  he  had 
imendi...!  lo  tuaLc  a  >(>cei  li  in  reference  to  the  agrarian  proposal* 
of  the  Gracchi,  he  was  found  di  .id  in  l<ed  The  mysu  i  \  0!  h:> 
death  was  never  cleared  up,  and  there  were  political  reasons 
for  letting  the  matter  drop,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  he 
was  assassinated  by  one  of  the  aupporten  of  the  Cracchi, 
probably  Carbo,  whoso  guilt  {•  expicM^  Stated  by  Cicero  (see 
Gkaccbvs). 

The  younger  Sdpio^  great  feneral  and  great  man  as  he  waa. 
is  for  em  aaaocteted  vUh  the  daatrntion  of  Carthage.  Tht 
horror  he  expressed  at  tt«  fate  was  a  tardy  repentance.  Yet 

he  was  a  man  of  culture  .tr.d  refinement;  he  gathered  round  him 
such  men  as  the  Greek  hifioriau  I'olybius,  the  philosopher 
Panaelius,  and  the  poets  Lucilius  and  Terence.  At  the  same 
time  he  h.-id  nil  the  virtues  of  an  old-fashioned  Roman,  actorfiing 
to  Polyliiii'^  .md  Cicero,  the  latter  of  whom  gives  an  appreciation 
of  him  in  his  De  repuhlka,  in  which  Scipio  the  chief  speaker. 
As  a  speaker  he  scems  to  have  been  no  Ic  i  d:>iinguishcd  than 
as  a  soldier.  He  spoke  remarkably  good  and  pure  Latin,  and 
he  particularly  enjoyed  serious  and  intellectual  convenatioa. 
After  the  capture  of  Carthage  be  gave  back  to  the  Greek  cities 
of  Sicily  the  works  of  art  of  wUdi  Carthage  had  robbed  them. 
He  did  not  avail  himacU  of  the  many  epponuallics  he  SBMSt 
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bave  bad  of  amaitiiig  a  fortune.  Though  potitkally  oppoied  to 
the  Gracchi,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  a  (oe  to  the  intertsta 
ol  tbe  people.  He  WM,  in  fact,  a  modeate  naa,  in  lavmr 
ti  coMOiatioa.  aad  b*  wu  felt  Iqr  tb»  bat  aics  to  be  •  afe 
political  adviser,  vbBe  be  UBfortBIMtc^  CBtUltwil  t»  «fl^d 
both  parties. 

See  PoIybiM  nxv.  4,  Bods.;  VelL  fat.  t.  13 ;  Floni*  u.  is. 
17.  18:  Appian,  Pmmiea.  72,  08,  iij-Mi.  Hitf.  48^5.  B*U.  Cit. 
i.  19:  Plutarch,  Aemtltus  Pauliuj,  32.  Tio.  Cracchus,  11,  C.Criuckus, 
to;  Gillius  iv.  30,  V.  19;  Cicero,  De  oral.  ii.  40;  exhaustive  life 
by  E.  Person  (Para,  1877];  monograph  by  Linclct:  ll)re>d(.'n, 

4.  Ptmuvs  CoRNcuoB  SdPio  NancaSnAno,  consul  13&  b.c, 
toob  e  prominent  part  ia  tbe  nunlcr  «f  Tiberius  Giacchus. 
Ta  tm  bim  fnm  tbe  vniirenre  of  tbe  peepb,  be«M  ecDt 
b)r  tbe  Mnatc  on  a  pieteiided  Tniwion  to  Airia,  when  be  died. 

The  nickname  Serapio  was  given  him  by  the  tribune  C.  Cttiiatiua 
from  his  likeness  to  one  Serapio,  a  dealer  in  sacrificial  victims. 
See  Appiaa.  Ftmkt,  •»  ax.,  L  16:  V«L  Max.  fat.  14:  Fhnarch. 

7w.  CiraerJhu,  ai. 

SCIRE  FACIAS,  in  Fr^lish  law,  a  judicial  wnl  founded  upon 
somcrciord(!jrti;iii);  the  slioriiT  to  make  it  known  {sdre facias)  to 
the  parly  agAinst  wlynii  it  is  bro-jght.  uml  rcf|uiring  the  latter 
to  show  cause  why  the  pirly  bringing  the  writ  should  not  have 
the  advantage  of  such  record,  or  why  (in  tlie  tase  of  letters 
patent  and  grants)  the  record  should  not  be  annulled  and  vacated. 
Proceedings  in  tci/t  facias  are  regarded  as  an  action,  and  the 
defendant  plead  hit  defense  as  in  an  aaiock  Tbe  nrrit  i»  now 
of  littk  practfeal  importaaee;  its  principal  inet  are  to  compel 
tbe  appeannce  of  corporations  aggregate  in  revenue  suits,  and 
to  enforce  jud);mcnts 'against  shareholders  in'such  companies 
•a  aie  regula;i'';  Sy  thi'  (".imiinries  Clauses  Art  1S45,  or  similar 
private  acts,  .in  1  .ij;.urist  K.irnishers  in  proceedings  in  foreign 
attachment  inthclord  mayor's  court.  I'rorccding«i  by  iciVr/jciaf 
to  rcj>caJ  letters  patent  for  inventions  were  abolished  by  the 
Patents,  Designs  and  Trademarks  Act  1883,  and  a  petition  lo 
the  court  substituted.  It  is  not  used  in  Scottish  procedure. 

SCISSORS,  a  cutting  instrument,  consisting  of  two  crossed 
blades  with  tbe  ineer  edffca  ahaxpened,  pivoted  at  tbe  qossins, 
and  tcmiaatbif  «hb  tiro  looped  haiidlei  for  tbe  iaaeitiaB  of 
tbe  fingers  of  thie  person  using  them.  The  term  is  usually  con- 
fined to  small  cutting  implements,  the  larger  being  known  as 
*'  shears  "  (^.t  ).  The  miMiem  form  of  the  word  fKjinIs  to  a 
derivation  from  I-al.  scindtrc,  to  cleave  or  cut,  an<i  is  no  douljt 
due  10  l,at.  scissor,  a  culler,  uhith  w.ts  used  only  of  a  c.irvcr. 
a  butcher  and  a  class  of  gladiators,  never  of  a  tutting  instrument; 
but  the  earlier  forms,  cysov-rrs,  sisourrs,  cisors,  cisscrs,  sizars,  &c., 
show  the  origin  to  be  found  in  O.  Fr.  cisoirts,  shears,  mod. 
ii$taux,  plural  of  cistau,  earlier  cifcf,  a  chisel,  and  therefore 
to  be  lefened  to  Let.  caedm^  10  cot,  cuertme,  a  cuttiag 
Instnuncnt. 

tCLOPIS  M  tUnUUKI.  PBDOUeO  (179S-1878),  Italian 
statesman  and  jurist.  While  still  comparatively  young  he  was 
^>pointed  attorney-general  to  the  Sarilinian  senate,  anil  took 
part  in  the  compilation  of  the  new  (<k1cs.  An  advocalc  of  liberal 
ide.\s  .md  rcfcmi  In  j  rixlaimed  the  necessity  for  a  lonstilution, 
and  was  him&clt  ooe  of  the  authors  of  the  Slalulo,  or  Sardini.m 
charier  of  1848,  which  is  to  this  day  the  constitution  of  the 
Italian  kingdom;  the  introduction  is  entirely  his  work.  Sclopis 
also  wrote  the  proclamation  in  which  Charles  Albert  announced 
10  the  people  of  Lomhaidy  and  Vcnctia  bis  war  againu  Austria. 
He  waa  miaiitcr  in  the  fim  Sardlniea  comthaiional  mininiy 
ander  the  pre^idmcy  of  Count  Balbo,  and  afterwards  president  of 
the  arnale.  In  1 87 1  he  was  sent  lo  Geneva  as  Victor  Emmanuel's 
representative  on  the  "  .Mabama  "  arbitration,  and  was  chosen 
prcsi'lcnt  of  ih.H  Inlninrxl,  on  his  return  to  Ilrily  the  king  con- 
Icrrcd  on  him  ihc  Orilvrfif  the  Annunziat.i.  The  la5t  years  of  his 
life  were  mainly  occupied  with  municipal  affairs  nnd  charitable 
admioisl ration  at  Turin.  Between  i8iq  and  1S78  he  published 
over  seventy  works  on  history,  jurisprudence,  politics  and 
fitciature.  in  Italian,  Latin  and  French.  At  (heagcoi  thirty  he 
waa  ckcted  member  of  the  Tnria  Academy  of  Sdcncca.  of  wliicb 
he  becaaie  life  piafdcat  bi  1864;  be  iru  alio  foedgD  miaiber 
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of  the  Institut  de  France.  Bis  moat  important  wotfc  is  Utjlarie 
dtlla  kgitiauna  ItcliaHa  daUt  0ngtm/n»  of  ti4f  (Tinbi|  tivdf 
ingttpi  ae  a  leqpMl  to  bi*  SitHt  ddF  Mliet  l^jUt^tiit-itt  Pi^ 
MMllr,  pabBihed  bi  1833. 

Among  hit  other  writuga  we  nay  eiemion  tbefollawbMt;  ilitmle 
sui  Lonfflbardi  M^fitlte  (iG;),  XWb rabsttm  pditicktfnU dieoMie 
di  Satota  t  il  MwnM  Britmuueo  dad  1240  at  181$  (1853).  lUmembfmm 
sul  ConU  di  CssMir  (1876),  and  Qmtiderationi  ilonche  tulU  MUMi 

assrmblfe  rapprrsfntairct  del  PitmonU  *  delta  Saiv.a  (1S7H). 

See  E.  Ricofti,  SMtzm  Iftorrafiai  di  F.  ^  Inpti  ;  A.  Marno, 
BMiofrafia  dtfti  scnili  dt  F.  Sdopit;  M.  Rirri.  .Vci  .o/o;i<j  tit  F. 
Stlopis  (in  the  Arckiito  itorico  lUiimnj,  sir.  iv.  toni.  ii.  p  J31  scq.). 

SCOLD,  one  who  scolds,  i.e.  chides,  finds  fault  n-ith  or  rebukes 
with  violence  or  persistence  or  vitopcfation.  It  is  usually  a 
term  applied  to  wooMn,  and  a  "  t  scold  "  (in  Low  Lat. 

fseiweaii  rixatrix)  waa  indictable  ia  Borland  at  common  law 
at  a  pabUc  mimaGei  tpn^nl  imtnuaeBta  of  punisluncat  being 
dcvbed  fai  tbe  "  bnafa  "  or  *' toobrk  bridle."  and  tbe  "  cocking 
stooL"  The  word  is  apparently  an  adaptation  Of  tbe  Norse 
skatd,  skald  or  scald,  a  poet,  and  according  to  the  Nt»  Englitk 
Dictiomry  the  intermediate  meaning  through  which  the  m  nse 
develops  is  "  libeller  "  or  "  lampooner."  Skcat  derives  from 
Du.  schold,  schrUcn,  and  takes  the  word  as  oriKinally  meaning 
a  loud  talker,  cf.  Icel.  skjaUa,  tO  dash,  Gcr.  tchiUem.  Ti» 
Norse  word  h  abo  to  be  conatcted  fat  tUt  cate,  tbe  "  ibeld  ** 
being  one  who  talks  loudly. 

SCOLECITB,  a  mineral  belonging  to  the  Molite  group; 
a  liydrated  calcium  lilicate,  CaAkSiX)w+3HiO.  It  ia  a 
lime  etolite,  and  like  tbe  toda^eoBte  natrtdite  and  tbeaoda-Kme- 
seolite  mesolite,  usu-illy  occurs  as  adcular  and  fibrous  aggrega- 
tions. Although  having  nearly  the  same  interfarial  angles  as 
the  orthorhombic  natrolilc,  it  crystallizes  in  the  rnoni  i'inic 
system,  and,  .xs  shown  by  the  etched  figures  and  the  ['>ro- 
elcctric  character,  in  the  hemihedral  class  of  this  system,  there 
being  a  plane,  but  no  axis,  of  symmetry.  Scolecite  ran  therefore 
be  distinguished  from  natrolite  by  an  optical  examination,  since 
the  acicular  crystals  do  not  extinguish  parallel  to  their  lengtb 
between  crossed  nicols.  Twinning  on  the  orlhe-piaaeoid  it 
aBMJ^Uvidmt|^  The  bU^ctI  it  wtaa^   or  rtTTwdlk 

gravity  f  s.  It  b  a  mineral  of  secondary  origin,  and  occurs 
with  other  teolites  in  the  amygdaloidal  cavities  of  weathered 

volcanic  rock.s  of  ba.sic  comfKvsili.in.  Tine  divergent  groups  of 
prismatic  cr>slals  .arc  found  in  the  ba-sjil  of  Bcrufjcird  near 
Djjpivogr  in  Ireland  and  in  the  Deccan  tr.aps  nr.ar  Poona  in 
India;  hence  the  synonym  |x>onahlilc  for  this  species.  Ihc 
name  scolecite  is  derivi-d  from  Cr.  anuiXjjJ,  a  worm,  because 
the  crystals  sometimes  curl  up  like  worms  when  heated  before 
the  blowpipe.  (L.J.  S.) 

SGOMCB  (Lat.«toHUia,  Fr.  efMiKe),a  word  of  many  OMiabigi, 
moatly  i||nff)^  a  eoveiing  or  ptotcctioa,  or,  by  citenaioB. 
that  wbfcb  it  covered  or  protected.  Itt  meet  familiar  significaoce 
is  that  of  a  wall  Ught,  consisting  of  a  metal  bracket,  with  two  or 
more  socketed  brant  h«  for  landles.  The  word  is  also  used  fcr 
the  orit'ice  of  a  candlestick  into  whirh  the  candle  is  fixed,  and 
for  the  rim  of  metal,  gla_ss  or  china,  j)laee<l  rouml  a  catnlle  to 
intercept  grra.sc  drojipings.  Among  its  ol)5olete  meaning's  is 
that  of  head  or  skull.  At  the  English  universities  "  to  siorue  " 
is  still  used  as  the  tcrin  for  imposing  a  penalty  at  dinner  in  the 
shape  of  a  quart-pot  of  beer  or  cider. 

•OOm  (peon.  Skoam;  Gaelic,  tkent,  "a  cutting^,  a  parish 
of  Perthdibe,  Scetfamd,  containing  Old  Soooc,  tbe  site  of  an 
historic  abbey  and  pakce,  and  New  Scoots  •'nedcm  idUaflt 
(pop.  158s),  s  m.  N.  of  Perth,  near  tbe  left  bank  of  tbe  Tay. 
Pop.  of  parish  (i!>o!)  7?6i.  It  became  the  capital  of  Pictavia, 
the  kingdom  of  northern  Pirts,  in  succession  to  Fortcviot. 
Parliaments  occasionally  assemble<l  on  the  Moot  Hill,  v  here 
the  first  national  council  of  which  wc  possess  retoiiis  vsai  held 
fix>6).  The  Moot  Hill  was  known  also  as  the  Mill  of  Belief  from 
the  fact  that  here  the  Pictish  king  promulgated  the  edict  regulat- 
ing the  Christian  church.  The  abbey  was  founded  in  11 15  by 
Aleaander  I.,  but  long  before  tlus  date  Scoae  had  been  a  centre 
o(  ccdcriaatkal  acthfiy  and  tbe  teat  oi  a  neaaatay.  Xeaacu 
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U  alleged  to  Iwve  bmqfht  tbe  Stone  of  Ikstiny,  on  which  the 
Cckk  kingi  mac  oomed,  bom  Dnmiyiffinje  Cattk  on  Loch 
Bttve,  nd  to  ham  deponlcd  U  in  Soqb^  WMBflO  It  ww  con* 
v^yed  to  Westminster  Ahbqr  (whoe  it  lin  bcnaitb  tke  Corona- 
tion Chair)  by  Edward  T.  fai  li^.  Iffoat  of  the  Scottish  kings 
tvcrc  crowned  At  Scone,  the  last  function  beltifi  held  on  the  ISt 
of  January  wticn  Charles  II.  n-ccivcd  the  crowm,  Ap>- 

p-ircntly  there  was  never  any  royal  residence  in  the  tow  n,  owing 
til  the  proximity  of  PL-rth.  Probably  the  antient  House  of 
Scone,  which  stcxxi  near  the  abbey,  proviiled  the  kings  with 
lemporaiy  accommodation.  Both  the  abbey  and  the  house 
1INIC  boned  ilcnm  fay  ihc  Rcfurmcra  in  1^59,  and  next  year  the 
ertilee  nm  fnntcd  to  the  Ruthveos.  On  the  nttainder  of 
the  fanqjr  nftor  die  Cowrie  eemfbuf  in  tCoq^  the  had  pened 
to  Sir  Iknrid  Hbimy  of  the  TulHbiranft  Wae,  iriM  becaiM  tit 
viseount  Stonnont  (1621)  and  wes  tlie  encestor  of  tlie  eaif  of 
Mansfield,  to  whom  the  existins  house  l)clong3.  Sir  David 
Oittiplctcd  in  1606  the  palace  which  the  carl  of  Cowrie  had 
begun.  The  slh  viscount  father  of  the  ist  carl  of  Mansfield, 
ihclord  chief  juslic* of  Enfiland  (b.  at  Scone  1705)— entertained 
ihc  Old  r'retttuler  for  three  weeks  in  171'),  and  his  son  received 
Prince  Charles  Inward  in  1746.  The  prirsent  palace,  which 
dates  from  1803,  stands  in  a  beautiful  park.  It  contains  several 
Ultotk  nlics,  the  roost  interesting  being  a  bed  adorned  with 
cmbmibleiy  worked  by  Mary  Queen  of  ScoU  during  her  im- 
priMoiiMntioLoclilevenCeitle.  ThegelleiyjawltiGfaCluileilL 
«u  crowned,  •  hen  t<o  ft.  fang,  bu  beta  included  bi  the  pnkee. 
Two  hundred  yards  east  of  the  maniioii  is  an  ancient  gateway, 
«iippn<;rd  to  have  led  to  the  M  House  of  Scone,  and  near  it 
^<    !  [  he  cross  «(  Sttwc,  lOMped  lather  fmcn  ita  oijgfnni  aite 

in  the  lawn. 

SCONE,  the  Scots  name  of  a  species  of  cake  made  of  wheat 
or  barley  tncal  and  baked  on  a  griddle.  The  cakes  are  round 
and  are  usually  cut  into  four  pieces,  thus  giving  the  familiar 
shape  of  a  wedce  with  drcuUr  edge.  The  broad  lowland  bonnet 
was  called  a  "aooiie **  or  " KOiie^  "  from  its  shape.  Die 
woid  a|ipcaii  to  bavo  been  a  •hofl«cd  fonn  of  n  Low  Cer. 
Sdlmitnt,  ig.  fine  bmd,  eiplained  in  tbe  Bianco  Gloasaiy 
(1771),  quoted  in  tlie  Ntw  English  Dklionary,n*mtt  of  while 
loaf  with  two  acute  and  two  obtuse  angkai  The  Hamburg 
(liikct  word  sih.ttifot.yi:,  fine  rye,  waa  adofttod  ioto  Swcdish 
iiiid  kelandii:  in  (he  sense  of  biscuit. 

SCOOP  (from  M.  L.  Cer.  or  M.  Dii.  srhi^pr,  cf.  Du.  schoep, 
a  bailing  vessel,  Cer.  sthopjen,  and,  from  M.  Du.  ahoppe,  Gcr. 
SchUppe,  shovel),  properly  a  utensil  or  implement  for  ladling 
or  bailing  out  water  or  liquid  from  a  vessel,  and  soused  of  the 
bucket  of  a  watcr-whecl  or  of  a  dredger;  in  its  most  usual  sense 
the  word  ia  appticd  to  a  wtall  kind  of  shovel  with  a  short  haodie 
and  a  sharply  carved  blade,  often  oewied  In  (owanli  the  handle 
end,  and  used  for  the  moving  and  lifting  of  iooae  natctiala  or 
for  rutting  out  a  rounded  piece  from  any  substance.  In  joumal- 

iil  sla'a',  ort^riiuill y  ArniT;c:iii,  .a  "  siimp  "  is  aB  OCjiHive 
pice  oi  ■iiforiii.il  i'ili  cibt.Tinid  by  a  neve -pa  per. 

SCOPAS.  pruls-My  of  J'arian  onKin,  the  son  of  Aristander, 
a  great  Greek  sculptor  of  the  4Ch  century  B.C.  Althou;;h  i  la.ssul 
as  an  Athenian,  and  similar  in  tendency  to  rraxiuk-s.  he  w  is 
really  a  m^mnpolitan  artist,  working  largely  in  Asia  and  Pelopon- 
nesus. 1  he  extant  worka  with  which  he  is  associated  are  the 
Mausoleum  of  HaUcanaiMM,  and  the  temple  of  Athena  Aica  at 
Tegca.  In  tbe  case  of  the  Mauialaiai,  tboo^  no  dpubt  the 
sculpture  generally  beton]^  to  Ilia  achoolr  we  ai«  unahieto  «ia||e 
out  any  special  part  of  it  as  his  own.  But  we  have  good  reason 
10  think  that  the  pci'.iint  nt.il  fij^un  s  frfcn  Ti^r'  a,  sotiiu  of  '.s  lilch 
arc  at  Alliens,  whil.:  ?omc  arc  kcpl  in  the  I'M  :il  niu.si;uin,  arc 
Scopas'  own  work.  1  he  subjects  of  the  iicdinnntal  compositions 
were  the  hunting  of  tht:  Calydonian  boar  and  the  battle  between 
Achilles  and  Telophus.  Four  beads  remain,  that  of  Hercules, 
that  of  Alaianu  and  two  of  warriors:  also  part  of  the  body  of 
AtalanU  and  the  bead  of  the  boar.  Unfortunately  all  these  are 
in  vcfy  poor  pmemtion ;  but  it  is  allowed  that  thqr  aic  our  best 
evidence  lor  tbe  Kyle  of  Scopaa.  Tfachcndofab^nttcdwitriMr 
ijKot  Ganx  An,  Flat*  IIL  Sg.  6j)  b  opedalljr  vahiable  to  ufc 


It  It  veiy  powerful,  with  massive  bony  /ramework;  tbe  foro* 
huA  ia  projecting,  tbe  eyes  decp^t  ami  heavily  ahaded,  the 
numth  slightly  open  and  full  of  passioo.  It  show*  us  tbat  while 

in  general  style  Sctjp  1$  approached  Praxitclc:.,  he  differed  from 
him  in  preferring  stroiiK  expression  and  vigorous  action  to  repose 
and  sentiment.  The  temple  at  Tej;ea  was  erected  .iflcr  30;  ti  c  ; 
and  the  advanced  character  of  the  sculpture  seems  to  indicaie 
a  date  at  least  twenty  years  later  than  this. 

Attempts  have  been  made,  through  comparison  of  these  heads, 
to  assign  to  Scopas  many  sculptures  now  in  muwunis,  beads 
of  Heracles,  Hermes,  Aphrodite,  Melcager  and  others.  It  is, 
however,  very  risky  thus  to  attribute  works  executed  in  Roman 
times,aBdoftentboiou||^cckcticiadia(actcr.  Aacieatwiiteia 
give  ua  a  ^ood  deal  of  faifonnatiatt  aa  to  wmba  «(  Soofwa.  lie 
made  for  ttepeapikaf  EliiiabnaaeABihHidite.iidIn(flaafoat 
(copied  on  the  coina  of  Eiis);  a  Maenad  at  Athena,  running  with 
head  thrown  baek,  and  a  torn  kid  in  her  hands  was  ascribed  to 
him;  of  this  Dr  Treu  has  published  a  probable  copy  in  ilie 
Albertinum  at  Dresden  (,lf('^jii/;ej  fcrfu/,  p.  317).  .Another  i>p<! 
of  his  was  ,\pol!o  as  Icailcr  of  the  Muics,  singing  to  the  lyre. 
The  most  elaborate  of  his  works  was  a  great  group  representing 
Achilles  being  conveyed  over  the  sea  to  the  island  of  Leuce  by  hJt 
mother  Thetis,  accompanied  by  Nereids  riding  on  dolphins  and 
sea-horses,  Tritons  and  other  beings  of  the  aea, "  a  group,"  aaya 
Pliny  (56.  25),  "  which  would  have  been  renarkahle  had  it  beoi 
the  aoAe  work  of  hia  lif&"  He  made  also  an  Aphrodite  which 
rivalled  tbe  dentioa  of  Pmxitdca,  a  group  of  winged  love-gods 
whom  he  distinguished  by  naming  tbcm  IiOW^  Ii'Wtttflg  and 
Desire,  and  many  other  works. 

Jointly  with  his  contemporaries  Praxiteles  ant!  Lysippus, 
Scopas  may  be  cocsidered  a&  having  completely  changed  the 
character  of  Greek  sculpture.  It  was  they  who  initiate!  the 
lines  of  development  which  culminated  in  the  schools  of 
Pergamum,  Rhodes  and  other  great  dties  of  later  Crecce.  Ia 
most  of  the  modem  museums  of  ancient  art  their  influence  may 
be  seen  in  tblCO-fourths  of  the  works  e^lUted.  At  the  Re- 
naisnncn  it  wat  opedally  thdr  inilueaee  «dlcb  dominated 
Italian  palntfait  and  through  It  nodcra  ait.  (P.  O.) 

soon  (throu^  Ital.  scopo,  aim,  purpoae,  intent,  from  Gr. 
munrfn,  mark  to  shoot  at,  aim,  tnot^t,  to  see,  wfa«ice  the 
termination  in  telescope,  microscope.  &'r,^,  projxrly  that  which 
is  oimtd  at,  purj>u:>r,  inlcnlto-i;  lu  ncc  outlook,  view,  range  of 
observation  or  action;  more  j-f  nirr.lly,  the  sphere  or  leld 
over  which  an  .irtivity  extends,  room  or  opportunity  for  play  or 
action. 

SCORDISCI.  in  ar.cienl  geography,  a  Celtic  tribe  inhabiting 
the  southern  part  of  lower  t'.i;u)onia  between  the  Savus,  DraVlia 
and  Danuvius.  Some  Roman  authorities  consider  theor  a 
Thradu  stock,  because  of  theb-  admlxtufc  irtth  an  older  Thraoo 
Illyrian  population.  As  early  as  1 75  d.c.  )  hey  came  into  collision 
with  (he  Romans  by  assisting  Penious,  king  of  Macedonia;  and 
afli-r  M  'ceJonia  became  a  Roman  provini  c-  thry  were  lor  many 
years  en (,Mf;e<l  in  hr).,(ilii  ies  wilit  them.  In  ijs  they  were 
defeated  by  .M.  (  o,r<miiis  in  Thrace  (Livy,  rpit.  56).  m  iiS, 
according  to  a.  memorial  stone  discovered  near  Thcssalonna 
I VV.  Ditlcnberger,  Sylloge  inscripticnum  Gratcarum,  i.  No.  J47, 
1883  edition),  Sextus  Pompeius,  probably  the  grandfather  of  the 
triumvir,  was  slain  fighting  against  them  near  .Stolii.  In  114 
ihcy  aurpiised  and  deatroyed  tbe  army  of  Gaius  Porcius  Caio  in 
the  Servian  OHmntabis,  but  were  defeated  by  Q.  Minvdus  Ruins 
in  107.  Nevertheless,  they  stiti  from  time  to  lime  gave  trouble 
to  the  Roman  governors  of  Macedonia,  whose  territory  they 
iiuai.'':d  ill  toinbinaliou  wi;h  the  Maedi  and  r>ardani.  They 
even  ad'ianre<l  as  far  as  Deljihi  ami  plundered  the  temple;  but 
Lucius  CoTOeIi',;s  Srjjiio  .\si,iri,:us  tinally  o\'etcame  them  in  ."^H 
and  drove  them  across  die  Danube.  In  Strabo's  lime  tbcy  bad 
been  expelled  from  the  valley  ol  tbe  Danube  by  the  ti»ri*M 
(Strahovti.  pp.  ;o"  11.1^ 

S»i-  M  jijuu-i  n.  liiit.  ■<(  Rcmi-  I'Rn.i  tran'^-),  bk  iv.  ch  5.  who  pu»9 
the  final  conciucst  of  the  Scordiici  I  v  the  R  imans  not  lat.-r  than.  qi. 
Also  H.  Pomtow,  "  Die  drci  Bnindo  i!i  >  I  itiuk  U  /u  IVlphi  '  tci 
Kkfinisckd  Uuttum,  li.  p.  369  (189O} ;  A.  HoirW,  AiUcUiuker  Spnck- 
artett,  ik  (1901). 
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SCORE  (O.E.  SCOT,  from  r  :r,,  to  cut,  notch,  cf.  "shear 
pro;>crly  a  notch  or  groove  cut  in  a  piece  of  mod*  caBed  & 
"  tali)'  "  iq.v.),  as  a  method  of  countinf  ;  beace  an  acoouat  or 
VKkuning  made  ia  this  my.  Eitker  f rom  ft  cwtoni  of  kecpbig 
each  Muko  of  tmatjr  imaibcis  or  aotches  on  «  separate  tally, 
or  <l  matlfing  the  tmaticth  nwnber  by  a  longer  or  deeper 
maAt  tlM  word  was  early  lucd  to  denote  the  number  twenty; 
ft  Is  still  mefi.  as  a  measure  of  weight,  equivalent  to  lo  Mi,  com- 
puting Ihc  weight  of  animals  sold  for  sbughtering  for  food. 
In  music,  a  score  is  the  written  or  printed  copy  of  a  ronip<j«ition 
on  two  or  more  staves,  barred  anrl  br;ir(<l  together.  For  instru- 
mental and  vocal  mu&tc  a  "  full  score  "  has  the  parts  for  each 
class  of  voice  and  instrument  on  a  separate  stall. 
I  8C0RESBY.  WILLIAM  (1789-1857),  En^ish  Arctic  explorer, 
•dentist  and  divine,  was  born  near  Whitby,  Yorkshire,  on  the 
5tb  of  October  1789.  Ui»  fMbtf.  WiUkm  Sconab/  (i7«o- 
stagi),  nude  foctiuw  fa  tlw  Atctle  whale  fitbeiy.  The  m» 
wain  hb  fint  vqyife  with  Us  father  when  he  was  eleven  years 
off  age,  hot  00  hb  letum  he  was  sent  back  to  school,  where  he 
<emained  till  1S03.  After  thin  he  was  his  father's  constant  com- 
panion, and  was  with  hira  oa  ihc  35th  of  May  1806,  as  chief 
officer  of  the  whaler"  Resolution,"  when  he  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing Si*  jo*  N.  lat.  (19"  E.  long.),  for  tweoty-onc  years  the  highest 
northern  latitude  attained  in  the  eastern  hemisphere.  During 
the  following  winter,  Scorcsby  8ttcn<lcd  the  natural  philosophy 
and  chemistry  daww  at  Edinburgh  university,  and  again  in 
1S09.  In  his  vojwce  of  1807  be  beffui  the  stud/  of  the  meteor* 
Ologr  and  natural  history  of  the  polar  xc^na,  ainaas  thecszUer 
result;  of  which  an  hb  oiigbiat  obaannrtiOBa  on  aoow  aiHl 
crystals;  and  In  1809  Robert  Janwion  Vraoght  certain  Arctic 
papers  of  his  before  the  Wernrrian  Society  of  I'din^Lirph,  of 
which  he  was  at  once  elected  a  member.  In  iSii  his  father 
reiir'ic'i  to  liim  the  command  of  the  "  Resolution,"  and  in 
the  sa.^\c  year  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  Whitby  sliipbroker. 
In  his  voyage  of  1813  he  cst3bl:.-,hed  for  the  fust  time  the  fact 
that  tlie  temperature  of  the  poLir  ocean  is  warmer  at  considerable 
depths  than  it  is  on  the  surface,  and  each  subsequent  voyage 
in  search  of  wlules  found  htm  no  less  eager  of  fresh  additions 
to  scientific  knowledge.  Mis  letters  of  this  period  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  whoso  acquaintance  .ho  had  made  n  lew  yean  cariier, 
BO  dodbt  fwe  the  Attt  tapubo  totbeaeardi  for  the  Notth-West 
Passage  which  followed.  In  1819  lie-  was  dected  a  feDow  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  about  the  same  time 
communicated  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  "  On 
the  Anomaly  in  the  Variation  of  the  >faguctic  Needle."  In 
l5;o  he  published  An  Account  of  the  An/ic  Kr^iuni  end  Northern 
Whale  fiihcry,  in  which  he  gathers  up  the  results  of  his  own 
observations,  as  well  as  those  of  previous  navigators.  In  his 
voyage  of  iSaa  to  Greenland  he  surveyed  and  charted  with 
remarkable  accuracy  400  m.  of  the  east  coast,  between  69^ 
and  72°  30',  thus  contiibuting  to  the  first  real  and  impoitant 
geographic  knowbdfe  flf  Bait  Greenland.  Thii»  homver,  was 
the  bat  of  hb  Aictk  maao.  On  hb  letuim  he  waa  aiet  hf 
the  newi  of  hb  wffe%  death,  and  thb  event ,  witK  other  infloenees 
acting  upon  his  oaturaUy  pious  spirit,  decided  him  to  enter  tlie 
church.  After  two  years  of  residence  in  Cambridge  he  took  his 
degree  (i8»5)  and  was  appointed  to  the  curacy  of  liassingby, 
Yorkshire.  Mcanlimc  had  appeared  at  E<liuburgh  his  Journal 
of  a  V'cycJji  U>  the  Northrm  \Vk<iie  FithL-ry,  including  Researdus 
and  DtKoteritt  on  the,  Etukru  Cumt  oj  Gremland  (1&13).  The 
discharge  of  his  clerical  duties  at  Bassingby,  and  later  at  Liver- 
pool, at  Exeter  and  at  Bradford,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
cooUauiog  his  interest  in  science.  la  1834  the  Kayal  Society 
dected  Um afeUow,  and  in  i8s7  he  was  deeted  an  hoooiary 
concaponffing  member  of  (he  Paris  Academy  of  Sdeneca.  whOe 
b  tZ39  he  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  From  the  first  he  was  an 
active  member  and  ofScial  of  the  British  .\s,s.xiation,  and  he 
contributed  e^[)ecially  to  the  knowledge  of  terrestrial  magnetism. 
Of  his  sixty  papers  in  the  Royal  Society  list  many  are  more 
or  less  connected  with  this  department  of  research.  Uul  his 
observations  cztcdded  into  many  other  departments,  including 
ccrtaiB  bOBchca  of  optio.  In  ovdcr  to  obt^  iddUbml  data 
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for  his  theories  on  magnetism  he  made  a  voyage  to  Australia 
in  i?-/>,  the  results  of  which  were  pttUished  in  a  poMhiiauMia 
90tk~Jowmal  0/  a  Vtyagit  l»  AtuiraJia  far  MagMkal  Re- 
stank,  edited  by  AldribaU  Smith  (1859).  He  made  two  visits 

to  America,  in  1844  and  1848;  on  his  return  Iionic  fmrr.  the 
latter  visit  he  made  some  valuable  obscp.atii.ni  on  tlie  height 
of  .\ttantic  waves,  the  reiultb  of  which  were  given  lo  the  lirilish 
Association.  He  interested  himself  niuch  in  social  fiucslions, 
especially  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  factory  opera- 
tives. He  atM>  published  numerous  works  and  iiajicrs  of  a 
religious  character.  In  iS:;o  he  published  a  work  urging  the 
prosecution  of  the  search  for  the  Franklin  expedition  and  giving 
the  results  of  his  own  experience  in  Arctic  navlgatkm.  Ho 
was  twice  married  after  the  death  of  hb  fint  wife.  After  hb 
third  marriage  (1849)  ^  *  viDa  at  Torquay,  whm  ha 
died  on  the  21st  of  March  1857, 

See  the  Life  by  his  nepbew.  Ilr  ILE.  ScoRsby-Jacfaon  (i86t). 

8OQ1BI4  (Lat.  «Mr^,a>ag},  la  geology,  a  name  applied  to  lava 
wh«a  modentdy  vesicular  and  having  a  structure  Uke  that 
of  a  clinker.    Ejected  masses  of  Mijriaceous  lava  are  oiten 
called  "  cinders."  a  term  conveniently  used    for  all  lumps  of 
:i!,ir  lava  (sec  \'u;rANii). 

SCORPIO  ("iHi:  ScdnrioN  in  astronomy,  the  »lh  sign  of 
the  zodiac  (17. r.),  denoted  V>y  the  syinb<jl  TU.  It  is  abo  a  con- 
stellation, mentioned  by  Eudoxus  (4th  century  B.C.)  andAratua 
(jrd  ccntur)'  D.c. ),  and  catalogued  by  Ptolemy  (24  stars),  Tycho 
Bralie  (10),  Ifcvclius  (20).  The  Greeks  fabled  that  Orion  having 
boosted  to  Diana  and  Latona  that  he  woidd  kill  eveiy  animal 
■on  theearth,  these  goddcsscaaent  a  poisontniai^ptilr— aaeoipioD 
^whkh  ittiag  Um  ao  that  he  died.  Jupiter  nused  the  scorpion 
lo  heaven,  and  afterwards,  at  Diana's  request,  did  the  same 
for  Orion.  The  chief  star  in  this  constellation  is  a  Sa/rpii  or 
.Vntares,  a  reddish  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  accompanied  by 
a  green  companion  of  the  seventh  m.ijmitude.  (t  Scorf>ii  is  a 
spectroscopic  binary;  T  Nova  Sor^'ii  is  a  "new  "  star  dis- 
covered in  1S60  by  G.  F.  Auwers  in  the  cluster  Mci^icr  bo. 

SCORPION  (Lat.  scorpio),  the  common  name  for  members 
of  the  class  Arachnida  (7.?.),  distinguishable  at  a  glance  from 
all  the  other  exbtiiig  men  beia  by  having  the  last  five  segments 
of  the  body.modi^d  to  form  a  highly  flexible  tail,  armed  at  the 
end  withaatlng  consisting  of  a  vesideholdittg  a  pur  of  poison 
glands,  and  of  a  sharp  spine  behind  the  tip  of  which  the  ducts 
of  the  glands  open.  Like  spiders  they  have  four  pairs  of  walking 
legs;  but  the  limbs  of  the  sttoi.d  pair  form  a  <  o:i[ilc  of  powerful 
pincers,  and  those  of  the  first  pair  two  much  .'■m;il!t  r  nippers. 
I'hey  feed  entirely  upon  animal  food,  principally  uj.on  itiiccls 
such  as  beetles  or  other  ground  species,  although  the  larger 
kinds  have  been  known  to  kill  sm.ill  lizards  and  mice.  The 
large  pincers  arc  studded  with  highly  sensitive  tactile  hairs, 
and  the  moment  an  insect  touches  these  he  is  promptly  seized 
by  the  pincers  and  slung  to  death,  the  scorpion's  tail  being 
swiftly  brought  over  hb  bade  and  the  sting  thrust  into  the 
strng^Bg  |M^.  Paraly^  rapidly  foUows*  and,  when  dead,  the 
Insect  b  piriled  to  pieces  by  the  small  nippers  and  its  soft  tbauea 
sucked  into  the  scorpion's  mouth.  Scorpions  vary  in  size  from 
alxjut  1  in.  to  8  in.;  and  the  amount  of  poison  instilled  into 
a  wound  <K  [)(  n<ls  princip.illy  upon  t  he  si/,e  of  the  animal.  But 
the  poison  is  more  virulent  In  some  ot  the  smallorthan  in  the 
larger  species.  Upon  mankind  the  effects  01  the  poison  arc  seldom 
fatal,  though  death  has  been  known  to  follow  in  the  case  of 
patients  in  a  poor  state  of  health  at  the  time.  In  small  scorpions, 
like  those  belonging  to  the  genus  Euscorfiiu,  which  occurs 
in  Italy  and  other  countries  of  South  Europe,  the  Sting  is  said 
to  be  as  bad  aa  tiiat  of  a  wtapi  but  in  many  tropical  species 
acute  paJn,  accompanied  by  Inflammation  and  throbbing  of  the 
wounded  part,  follows.  But  unless  molested,  scorpions  an 
perfectly  harmless,  and  only  make  use  of  the  sting  for  the  purpose 
of  killing  i)rcy. 

The  belief  that  scorpions  commit  suicide  by  stinging  them- 
selves to  death  when  tortured  by  lire  is  of  considerable  antiquity 
and  b  prevalent  wherever  these  animals  occur.  It  b  ncvcrthc- 
bH.qidte  withoat  foumdatioia  ia  fact}  iotf  it  has  been  proved 
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experimentally  of  late  ycax>  Uiit  the  venom  has  no  effect  upon 
the  individual  itidf,  oor  jrct  iqmhi  a  member  of  the  same  speci». 
ScorptoM,  however,  are  emaoadiiiarily  miccptible  to  heat,  and 
■nocumb  very  rapidly  when  ttpotti  dtbcr  to  tlie  warmth  of  a 
fire  cr  to  that  of  the  tropical  nil.  Uonover,  when  tiny  fed  the 
heat  beating  upon  them  they  brandish  their  tails  and  strike 
right  and  left  as  if  to  drive  ofT  or  destroy  the  unseen  enemy;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  belief  above  alluded  to  is  traceable 
primarily  to  observation  of  the  scf|ucncc  of  events  just  described, 
the  final  event  being  the  death  of  the  animal,  not,  however,  from 
a  sdf-inflictcd  wound  but  from  the  hc.it  v.hith  provoked  the 
behaviour  suggestive  of  suicidal  purpose.  It  may  be  that  under 
■udb  dreumstanres  a  landoin  stiokelni  now  and  again  wounded 

the  animal  itself; 
but  a  wound  so 
inflicted  would  be 
nccidenini,  not 


Alrican  Scorpion  {Pondinus  hrro}). 


at  most 

contribute  in  a 
small  measure  to 
the  creature's 
de.ith.  Scorpiniis 
arc  very  r.;sily 
rendered  innocu- 
ous by  scraping 
off  the  sharp 
point  of  the  sting; 
•nd  specimens, 
which  twhaiMllfd 
with  impunity  by 
Arabs  and  Dcr- 
vishcs  to  impress 
the  uninitiated 
with  their  super- 
human attributes, 
h.ivo  generally 
been  treated  in 
this  way.  At  the 
same  time  it  has 
been  shown  that 


iRaoHibH^  to  the  pain  ot  the  sting  and  immunity  to  the  ill 
effects  csn  be  acquned  by  any  one  who  has  the  coursge  to 

pcnnlt  himself  to  be  repeatedly  stung, 
like  many  poisonous  animals,  scorpions  are  for  the  most  p.irt 

rendered  conspicuous  by  distinctive  coloration  of  ji  ;M.i>  k  <ir 
bin  k  and  yellow;  and  many  of  them  are  gifted  witli  siridul.it- 
ing  organs,  developed  in  various  parts  of  the  body  which  are 
functionally  comparable  to  the  rattles  of  rattlesnake!;,  [xjrirupitiei 
and  other  noxious  animals.  In  habits  scorpions  arc  crjptoioic 
and  nocturnal,  spending  the  daytime  concealctl  under  stones  or 
fallen  tree  trunks  or  in  burrows,  and  only  venturing  out  after 
sunset  in  search  of  food.  Amongst  the  bunowing  kinds  arc  the 
large  African  qpodes  belonging  to  the  genen  Antf tmu  and  Opts- 
l/^f^4f^rfwtff  Mid  tff  thi^  iratttnrn  gumi  finhwMMSMSi  •ThoycUow 
Bcoffdons  of  the  genos  BmAiu,  which  are  eonmon  Ib  Efeypt  and 
the  Sahara,  lurk  on  the  watch  for  prey  in  shallow  dapnmiOBS 
which  they  excavate  with  their  legs  in  the  sand. 

Unlite  the  majority  of  Arachnida,  scorpions  art  viviparous. 
The  young  are  born  two  at  a  time,  and  the  brood,  which  consists 
of  a  dozen  or  more  individuals,  is  carried  about  on  its  mother's 
back  until  the  young  are  large  and  strong  enough  to  shift  for 
tbensdves.  The  young  in  a  general  way  resemble  their  parents 
and  undergo  no  metamorphosis  with  growth,  which  is  accom- 
panied by  peciOfBcal  casting  of  the  entire  integument.  Moulting 
is  effected  by  mcaas  of  a  split  in  the  integument  which  takes  place 
Just  bdow  Uie  edge  of  the  canpaee  all  round,  exactly  as  in  king- 
crabs,  tpiders  and  Pcdipalp!.  Through  the  split  the  young 
Korpion  gradually  makes  its  way,  leaving  the  old  integument 
behind. 

Scorpions  are  of  great  antiquity.  In  coal  deposits  of  the 
Cvbaoifcfaaa  Pflrfod  thdr 


and  no  essential  structural  difference  has  been  discovered  be- 
tween these  losails  and  existing  forms — a  fact  proving  that  the 
group  has  existed  without  material  stractnral  modificatioo  for 
untold  thousands  of  years.  These  Ctobonifcwiis scorpions,  how- 
ever,  were  preoeded  by  othsn.  now  eocuning  in  marine  Slnriaa 
deposits,  wliidi  evidently  lived  hi  the  sea  and  exhibit  some 
anatomical  differences  marking  them  off  as  a  group  distinct  from 
their  Carboniferous  and  recent  descendants  and  attesting  affinity 
with  the  still  earlier  marine  Arachnida  referred  to  the  group 
Gigantostraca.  Their  legs  were  short,  thick,  tapering,  and  ended 
in  a  single  strong  claw,  and  »crc  well  adapted,  it  seems,  like  the 
legs  of  shore-crabs,  for  maintaining  a  secure  hold  upon  rocks  or 
seaweed  against  the  wash  of  waves.  The  method  of  breathing 
of  these  ancient  types  is  not  certainly  known;  but  probably 
respiration  was  effected  by  meansof  gills  attached  to  the  ventral 
plates  of  the  body.  At  all  events  no  tnee  of  respintory  stigmata 
has  been  detected  even  in  weO-preserved  mifwial  These 
Sihaiaaaeatpions,  of  whiA  thehmttoowagsmaisPofaesfisnw, 
were  of  snail  size,  only  i  in.  or  t  In.  In  length. 

At  the  present  time  wrorpions  are  alm.->5.t  universally  dis- 
tributed south  of  aboi;t  tlir  .joth  or  .^^th  parallels  of  north 
latitude;  and  their  grr.grapbical  distribution  shows  in  many 
particulars  a  close  and  intcrcM  ing  correspondence  with  t  hat  of  the 
mammali.i,  thrir  entire  abst-jh  <■  "rum  New  7.:-:'.\?.vi  i  (k  irj;  not  the 
least  interesting  point  of  agrctmrnl.  The  facts  of  their  dis- 
tribution are  in  keeping  with  the  hjrpothesis  that  the  order 
originated  in  the  northern  hemisphere  and  migrated  southwards 
ii)to  the  southern  continent  at  various  ciH>chs,  their  absence 
from  the  countries  to  the  north  of  the  above-mentioned  latitudes 
being  due,  no  donbt,  to  the  companrtlveiy  icoent  gjadatioa  «f 
those  areas.  When  they  reached  Africa,  Madagascar  was  port 
of  that  continent;  but  their  arrival  In  Australia  was  subsequent 
to  the  separation  of  New  Zealand  from  the  Auslro-M.tl.'.;.  ?.n  .irca 
to  the  north  of  it.  Moreover,  the  occurrence  of  tlosL:>  rt!.i;cd 
forms  in  Australia  and  Snith  America  on  the  one  ban  !,  .md  in 
tropical  Africa  and  the  norti-.crn  parts  of  South  America  on  the 
other,  sugi;c-bls  very  forcibly  that  South  America  was  at  an  early 
date  connected  with  Australia  by  a  transpacific  bridge  and  wilJi 
Africa  by  a  more  northern  trarwatlantic  tract  of  land. 

In  conformity  with  their  wide  dispersal,  scorpions  have  becomo 
adapted  to  diverse  conditions  «f  existence,  some  thriving  in 
trapkal  forests,  otheta  on  open  pUa^  othen  In  sandy  dcscrt% 
and  a  few  even  at  high  iltitudet  where  the  ground  is  covered 
with  snow  throughout  the  winter.  In  the  tropics  they  aestivate 
r.'.  times  of  drought;  and  in  the  Alps  they  pass  the  cold  months  of 
\:.c  year  in  a  state  of  hibernation.  (R.  I.  P.) 

SCORPION-FLY,  the  pr-pular  name  pivrn  to  insects  of  the 
f.im:iy  i'uncrpidr.r,  deriving  the  name  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
typic;d  gcnu.s,  Panorpa,  the  last  two  or  three  segments  of  the 
aljdomcn  arc  narrow  and  can  be  flcxctl  over  the  back  like  a 
scorpion's  tail.  The  scorpion-flics  are  remarkable  for  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  oral  region  of  the  head  into  a  prominent  beak.  The 
larva  is  grub-like,  beset  with  q)ines  and  generally  furnished  with 
eight  pdrs  of  abdominal  pro4«ts  in  addition  to  the  Icfs  oa  the 
thoBK^iriiidigndMif.  ThiqrIivalnthasoaoriRwttaatMod 
and  are  carahwoai.  The  spedte  of  the  gcnni  Bfttacnr  are 

superficially  strikingly  similar  to  the  Tipulidae  or  "  daddy-long- 
legs ";  while  those  referred  to,  Boreus,  are  anomalous  in  being 
apterous  and  Uke  small  grasshoppers.  They  have  usually  been 
included  in  the  order  Ncuropiera,  but  it  IS  oow  generally  con- 

si<Icrc<:l  tliat  they  should  fom  ft  diMlDCl  OVdeTf  Wbtch  li  I 
Tanorpata  or  Mccaptcra. 

SCORZONERA  (Scononera  kbponka},  a  lai4f 
native  to  central  and  southern  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  gufdfnf 
as  a  vegetable  for  Its  fleshy  cylindrical  roots,  which  resemble 
those  of  salssly  except  In  being  black  outside.  Thqr  iboiild  be 
treated  b  every  respect  Bke  saliefy.  The  fcaoe  b  a  BeariNr 
of  the  natural  order  Compotita^aiid  HBuly  eOledte  TM§fPttm, 
to  which  salsafy  belongs. 

SCOT,  MICHAEL  (?  ji-^-t:^]),  Scottish  mathcmatiri.in  and 
astrologer.  The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  quite  unccrtaio, 
the  iMMt  Kohalde  bdac  thqie  hM  liveB.  ThecfiKtaefSb 
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Walter  SoeU  umI  othcn  to  identify  biin  wilk  the  Sir  ftlichael 
Scot  «l  Bdwettie,  iriw  in  iigo  m  tent «  •  ^ecU  embassy 
to  Mociny*  nut  be  coariilend  vatHcoEHfid,  thoarii  be  may 
bave  b««a  « ttiember  of  tbe  femOy.  Scot  studted  it  Oxford  and 

Paris,  devoting  himself  io  pliilosopliy  an  J  matlicmalics.  It 
appears  thr.t  he  had  alsa  ituJitd  iteulog)-,  aud  was  oidiined 
a  priest,  as  Pope  ilonorius  III.  wrote  to  Stephen  Langton  on 
!he  i6th  of  January  iJJv'l,  urirfoR  him  to  confer  an  English 
bt-ncfice  on  Scot,  iivl  attu.itly  himself  nominated  him  archbishop 
ol  Cashci  in  IrdoncL  This  appointment  Scot  refused  to  take 
ap<»  bat  he  seems  to  have  beld  benefices  in  Italy  from  tbve  to 
ttine.  FnmPat»he«eiittoBoIagna,aiMltbeiifie,afterAitay 
at  PdcmiOk  to  Toledo.  Tliere  be  aequiml  a  baawledie  of 
Afi^  TUtopen^tiptobiaitbe  Anbiemriduof  Ariitotlo 
and  the  tmdlttadiitoiie  amuiMntaries  of  the  AratnuH  upon 


his  work  kgeinit  aatiolag)r,  while  Gahciel  Naudi  finds  it  neoetaaiy 
to  defedd  hb  feod  ttame  in  bia  ApoUpt  ptw  ks  pandt  ptr- 
sonmgts  fauuemail  aetiuis  de  magU. 

For  full  dctaila  and  aoalyu*  of  all  the  leecnd*  attaching  to  Scot, 

ice  Rev.  J,  W  >•  I  Drown,  Lif(  und  Le^oiJ  of  Mubaei  Scot  (1897). 

SCOT  AND  LOT  (0.  Fr.  csc.-l,  AS.  sccol,  a  payment;  lol, 
a  portion  or  share),  a  phraj^:  common  in  the  records  of  English 
medieval  boroughs,  a()[ilied  to  those  householders  who  were 
a.sie-sse-d  to  any  payment  (such  as  tallage,  aid,  &c.)  made  by  the 
borough  for  local  or  national  purposes.  They  were  usually 
members  of  a  gild  merchant.  Previous  to  the  Reform  Act 
iSjs  thoae  wiw  pakl  ioot  and  bote  kt  were  entitkd  to  the 
ftancb&e  ia.  vfatne  of  thb  paymiat,  and  the  rij^hls  of  tboae 
living  hi  iSp  Here  pneaerVBd  by  tfie  act.  The  pbnae  b  pre- 
served In  the  Dherderfy  Ifoases  Act  1751,  which  empowers 


them,  and  also  hrought  Mm  Into  contact  with  the  original  works  j  inhabitants  of  a  parish  or  place 


of  Avictniu  and  Avcrroes.  Ilia  own  tiil  work,  was  done  as  a 
translator.  He  was  one  of  the  savants  whom  Frcdeticic  11. 
attracted  to  his  brilliant  court,  and  at  the  !nsti!?3»iion  of  the 
emperor  he  sui>erin tended  (alor.>;  v.iih  HernKumus  Aleniannus) 
a  ireih  iraiisiation  of  Aristotle  and  the  Arabian  comtnrtuaries 
from  Arabic  into  Latin.  There  exist  translations  by  Scot 
hinucU  oi  the  Sitioria  ammalium,  the  Dt  o»ima  and 
tode,  abing  vitb  the  commentaries  of  Avenoei  tipoa  them. 
This  conneden  vltb  Fndeiick  aad  Avtmet— both  of  evil 
rcputatfon  tn  the  middle  aget— doubtlen  oomtribated  to  the 

form.itinn  of  the  legend  which  soon  enveloped  ^^irll3el  Scot';; 
n.itnc.  His  own  books,  however,  dealing  as  llicy  do  almost 
exclusively  with  .istrolopy,  ilchemy  and  the  occult  sciences 
Bencrally,  arc  mainly  responsible  for  his  popular  reputation. 
Ci.ief  among  theic  are  Super  audcrcm  iphcra^,  printed  at 
Bologna  in  1493  and  at  Venice  in  1631;  De  sole  et  luna,  printed 
ai  Strassburg  (1612),  in  the  Tkealrum  ckimieum,  and  containing 
moio  alchemy  than  astrononqr*  tbo  ran  and  moon  being  taken 
a*  the  images  of  gold  and  lUm;  Ik  €idromantia,  an  opuKule 
often  pubiMwd  in  the  is^  centuiyi  Dt  pl9$i»pmiia  H  de 
kmtUnit  pmnaHuu,  vfakh  saw  no  fewer  thui  ctgfateen  editions 
between  1477  1660.  The  Pfiysiognomia  (which  also  exists 
in  an  Italian  translation)  ard  the  Super  auctortm  spkerae 
expre-1'  Jy  .stale  that  they  were  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the 
cmp<-r<>r  }'  rediTi(  k.  Mich.icl  is  said  to  have  foretold  (after  the 
double  tonpucd  m.inner  of  tlio  amicnt  oracles)  the  place  of 
Frederick's  death,  which  took  place  in  2250.  Around  bis  own 
death  >nany  legends  gathered.  He  was  supposed  to  have  fore- 
told that  he  would  end  by  a  Mow  from  a  stone  of  not  more  than 
two  ounces  in  weight,  and  that  to  protect  tumsclf  he  wore  an 
iron  hebncti  and  that,  raising  this  in  church  at  the  elevation 
of  the  hoit,  the  fatal  atone  M  on  him  bem  the  toot.  Italian 
tradition  says  he  died  in  that  coontiy,  whOe  another  legend  is 
that  he  returned  to  his  native  hnd  to  die,  and  according  to  one 
account  was  buried  at  Holme  Cultram  in  Cumberland;  accord- 
ing to  another,  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  followed  in  the  Lay 
cj  li'ir  L>u!  SfimUtl,  in  .Melrose  .Abbey.  In  the  notes  to  that 
poem,  of  which  the  o[H.'ning  of  the  wizard's  tomb  forms  themo^l 
Btriking  ctHsode,  Scott  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
various  exploits  attributed  by  popular  belief  to  the  great  magi- 
cian.   "  In  the  south  of  Scotland  any  work  of  great  laljour 


scot  and  bearin};  !ut 


atiqutty  ia  ascribed  cither  to  the  ageacy  of  AuU  Michael, 
of  Sir  William  WaDaee  or  the  devfl."  He  nacd  to  feast  bla 

friends  with  dishes  broog^t  by  spirits  from  the  royal  kitchens 
of  France  and  Spain  and  other  .Unds.  His  embassy  to  France 
alone  on  the  back  of  a  coal-black  demon  steed  is  also  celebrated, 
in  which  he  brought  the  French  monarch  to  his  knees  by  the 
rcsjiisof  the  stamping  of  his  horse's  boof:  the  first  ringing  the 
bells  of  Notre  Dame  and  the  aecond  causing  the  towers  of  the 
palace  to  fail.  Other  fiolveiB  and  exploits  arc  narrated  in 
Folengo's  Macaionk  poem  of  Utrii»  C«uiiius  (isqs).  But 
Michael's  tcpotatbn  as  a  magician  was  already  fixed  in  the 

7t  bnincdiatciy  foUowing  hit  own.  He  appears  in  the  Im/enw 
Dante  (canto  xx.  tts-tT7)  among  the  magicians  and  sooth- 
sayers. He  is  reprc.er-.tcd  in  (he  s.inic  tliaracler  by  nuc^.scrii), 
and  is  severely  arraigned  by  Giovanni  i'ico  delia  Miraudola  in 


therein  {i.e.  ratepayers)  to  requiti.  lne  cooiUble  of  the  parish 
to  prosecute  disorderly  houses. 

S*-c  D.  P.Fry,"  OnthePhra-eSrot,Tndr.nt."in  Trans. PkUckpcct 
Sondy  (1867).  pp.  167-197;   t^-  r,ro,5,  COd  Mtf^Mmt,  i  C.  IF.J 

roUock  and  Maitland,  Hist.  Ln^.  Lu-x,  p.  647. 

SCOTER,  a  word  of  doubtful  origin,  perhaps  a  variant  of 
"  Scoirt,"  one  of  the  auuty  local  names  shared  in  ooaunon 
by  the  gnfllemot  ((.e.)  and  the  laaorUU         or  perbafM 

primarily  connected  vtth  COOt  (f4L)j,*  the  Engiih  name  of 
the  Anas  nigra  of  Ltnnaets,  «  nid  wMeh  wItR  aotne  aWed 

rpedes  has  been  justifiably  pl.iced  in  a  tlir-titict  pcnvis,  OcUml: 
(f)ften  misspelt  Oidemli)  a  name  cciincd  in  lefcrcnce  to  the 
swollrn  appearance  of  the  h.:>c  of  the  bill.  The  scoter  is  also 
very  generally  known  around  the  liritish  co.ists  a«  the  "  black 
duck  "  from  the  male  being,  with  the  exception  of  a  siripo  of 
orange  tiiat  runs  down  the  ridge  of  the  bill,  wholly  of  that 
colour.  In  the  representative  An^erican  form,  Oe.  amerieammt 
the  protuberance  at  the  base  of  the  bUl,  black  in  the  European 
bird,  is  orange  as  «-eU.  Of  all  ducks  the  scoter  has  the  most 
marine  habitSi  keeping  the  sea  in  all  weathcca,  and  rarely  re- 
sorting to  land  except  for  the  purpose  of  breeding.  Even  in 
summer  small  flocks  of  scoters  may  generally  be  seen  in  the 
tideway  at  the  mouth  of  any  of  the  larger  British  rivers  or  in 
mid-channel,  while  in  autumn  and  winter  these  (lotl.s  are  SO 
increased  as  to  number  tliousAcds  of  individuals,  and  the  w.>!cr 
often  looks  b!.:ek  v.ith  them.  .\  second  ^pedes,  the  Vilvet- 
duck,  Oe.  Jusca,  of  much  larger  .si/.e,  distinguished  by  a  white 
spot  under  each  eye  and  a  white-  bar  on  each  wing,  is  far  less 
abundant  than  the  former,  but  cx.tmpK-s  of  it  are  occasionally 
to  be  seen  in  aHqpmy  with  the  commoner  one,  and  it  loo  has 
iu  American  cmmtctpnt,  Oe.  sniiwtMw;  while  a  third,  only 
Itnown  as  •  straggler  to  Buiope,  the  surf-duck,  Oe.  perspk^M, 
with  a  white  patdi  on  the  crown  and  another  on  the  nape,  and 
a  curiously  particoloured  bill,  is  a  not  uncommon  bird  in  North 
Amerx.in  Waters.  Alt  ihe  sj'C  iis  of  Oitlat}! like  most  Other 
sea-diicks,  have  their  tn:c  liomc  in  arciic  or  subarctic  countries, 
but  the  scoter  itself  is  s,Tid  to  breed  occasionally  in  Scotland 
IZmli^gisI,  s.s.  p.  1867).  Tiic  females  display  little  of  the  deep 
sable  hue  that  characterizes  their  partners,  but  arc  attired  in 
aoot-colour,  variod<  ctpedaUy  t>encath,  with  brownish  whitCi 
The  flesh  oif  all  these  bbda  has  an  exceedingly  strong  taste,  and, 

after  much  oonttovei^,  was  allowed  by  the  atiihoriiies  to 
rank  as  (ah  in  the  ecdt^sstica]  dietary  (cf.  Graindorge,  TVoifl 

de  Vorigine  des  macreuses,  Caen,  tfiSo;  and  C^netpoitdence  </ 
John  Ray,  Ray  Soc.  ed.,  p.  148).  (A.  N  ) 

SCOTIA  vGr.  OKorih.,  shadow  or  di.-knes:;),  in  .architecture, 
a  concave  mouldinR  most  cDinmoMly  used  in  ba*es,  which  pro- 
jects a  ilecp  sh.idcjw  on  ilse'd,  and  h  tbiTcby  a  most  efTcCliVO 
moulding  under  the  eye,  as  in  a  base.   (See  Mouloinc.) 

'  In  the  former  case  the  ikrivation  leemt  to  be  from  the  O.  Pr. 
Escoute.  and  that  from  the  Latin  aatOilblM,  but  m  the  latter  from 
the  Dutch  Jted.  which  i»  uid  to  be  of  Celtic  extraction — cictiar. 

Tlic-  Fr  mtrrfvff.  fa;.-ih!y  frutn  \M  mirrr,  iiniii  .irinE;  a  l.irtl  lhr>t 
m.Ty  t.x:  r.iti-n  i->  l.<  lit  ur  <.in  llir  l.ist  il.i)  .  nl  \\,\-  uii.ui  C  hiirtl'.,  ii 
<jf  (ioi;*i!<-  M"!iitK  .iiion.  nv .  inirii^  ni  the  south  of  France  a  coot  and 

inth'i  r:i,  .  ...rn.T.  By  thr  uiM-fawlem«f  para  ef  North  America 

acutcca  AtK  lummoniy  called  cools. 
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SCOTLAND 


(CEOGR.\PHY 


SCOTLAND,  the  name  given  in  modern  limes  to  that  portion 
of  Great  Britain  whicb  lies  north  of  the  English  boundary; 
it  aIw  comprisca  the  Outer  sod  ^'"'**'  Ucbiidcs  sod  othcF  iit*iii>tlt 
Uie  weft  CMst,  and  tin  Oikiiv      Sbclbad  idaiidi  oC  the 

north  ccMut.  With  Engifauid  lying  to  the  south,  it  is  thus  bounded 
on  the  N.  sad  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  E.  by  the 

K(jrth  Sea.  It  is  scparat(<l  from  EngL-iml  Ly  itif  Siilw:\y  I  irih. 
the  Sark,  Scot4dyke(an  old  embankment  in  ,S5"  j'  N.,  (oniinliiiK 
the  Sark  with  the  Esk),  the  Esk  (for  one  mili),  the  Lidclcl,  the 
Kershope,  the  Cheviot  Hills,  the  Tweed  ami  a 'small  area  known 
as  the  "  liberties  "  of  lUrwick.  The  mainland  lie*  between  $8* 
40'  30'  (at  Dunncl  Head. in  Caithness)  and  54*38'  N.  (Mull 
of  Galloway  in  Wigtownshire),  and  1"  ^s'  3-'  (Buchan  Ness  in 
Aberdeenshire)  and  6°  14'  W.  (Ardnamurduui  Point  in  AigyU- 
ahire).  Including  the  islands,  however,  the  ettieoM  latitude 
nottk  ia  tc^  51'  30'  (Out  Stack  in  the  Shctlands)  and  the  eitrane 
longitude  west  8"  35'  30'  (St  Kilda).  The  greatest  length  from 
Cape  Wrath  in  Sutherland  to  the  Mull  of  Galloway  is  274  m., 
and  the  greatest  breadth  from  Buchan  Ness  to  Applecross  in 
the  shire  of  Ross  an<I  Cnimarty  154  m.,liut  from  Bonar  Bridge 
at  llic  head  ni  I)urn(H  h  Pirlh  to  the  head  of  lAich  Broom  it  ii 
only  36  m.  wide,  and  30  m.  from  (ir-Tiigomniiih  on  the  I  <ir:h 
to  Bowling  on  the  Clyde.  The  coast-line  is  estimated  at  3300  m., 
the  arms  of  the  being  so  numerous  and  in  several  cases 
penetrating  so  far  inland  that  few  places  are  beyond  40  m.  from 
■all  water.  The  total  area  is  19,069,500  acres  or  39,796  sq.  m., 
cidttiive  of  inland  watctt  (abonft  608  aq.  m.),  the  fuahmc 
(about  498  tq.  n.)  and  tidal  uratcr  (aboat  608  sq.  ra.). 

The  name  Scotland  for  this  geognpUcal  area  of  northern 
Britain  (the  Caledonia  of  the  ancients — a  name  still  poetically 
used  for  Srotland)  oripin.itcd  in  the  11th  century,  when  (from 
the  tribe  of  .Stols)  p.irt  of  il  was  c.ilkd  Scotia  (a  name  previously 
applied  to  what  i'^  now  Ireland);  and  the  name  of  Scotland 
became  cst.iblishcd  in  the  iJth  and  i3lh  ccnturii-s.  The  name 
of  Britain  or  North  Britain  is  still  firmly  associated  with  Scot- 
land; thus  English  letters  arc  generally  addressed,  e.g.  "  Edin- 
bur^,  N.B.," «,<. North  Britain; and  Scottish  people  havclong 
•bjecied  to  the  omvcntional  use  aouth  of  the  Tweed  of  the  wocd 
**  EagUd^*'  when  ft  really  means  (it  tiwjr  coneciljr,  iMt  ■»»• 
times  rather  pedjantkally ,  insist) "  Brilidi.'* 

I.  Gfocbaphy 

Physically,  Sfotlan<I  is  diviiied  into  three  geographical  regions 
—  the  "  Highlands  "  (subdivided  by  Glen  More  into  the  North- 
Western  and  South-Eastcrn  Highlands);  the  Central  Plain  or 
"  Ix)wlands  "  (a  tract  of  south-westerly  to  north-caslcrly  trend, 
between  a  line  drawn  roughly  from  Girvan  to  Dunbar  and  a 
line  drawn  fvom  Donbatton  t0  Stondinven};  and  the  Soathon 
Uplands. 

r*«  HifUcnds. — Nearly  all  this  region  b  lofty  ground,  deeply 

trenched  with  x-alley*  and  *c.x  UkHs.  The  only  conwdcrable  low- 
l>ir>lj  area  rnil't.n  .  s  ihc  eastern  rurt  of  Aberdeenshire  and  the 
nortnern  parts  of  Banff,  Elsin  and  Nairn — tracts  which,  ethnologic- 
ally,  do  not  fall  within  Highland  territory.  Along  both  sides  of  the 
Moray  Firth  a  strip  of  level  land  lies  between  thie  loot  of  the  hilU 
and  tne  sea.  while  the  county  of  Caithness,  rRxupyiag  a  wide  plain, 
docs  not,  strietty  speaking,  belong  to  the  IliKMands.  Se<-n  from 
Stt.ithmore  or  the  I'irth  of  Clyde  the  lli.  hl  ui  U  present  well-defined 
in.i-M^  nf  liilK  abruptly  ri.ing  from  lln  1  nvlind  plains,  and  Irom 
any  o(  the  western  iJ.inds  their  sea  front  r"<  mble^  a  vast  ramrurt 
inilrnted  by  lochs  and  riiiing  to  a  uniform  Ii  m  I,  «hich  sinking  here 
and  there  allows  glimpses  of  still  higher  summits  in  the  interior. 
The  Highland  hilU  differ  from  a  mountain  chain  such  as  the  Alps  sot 
fflcfcly  m  their  inferior  cfevatioa  but  i«  configuration  and  stiuctuic. 
They  are  made  up  of  a  successica  of  more  or  les»  parallel  eonflueat 
rMges,  having  in  the  main  a  trend  from  north-east  to  Muth-west. 
The«c  riducs  are  «<-p.irated  by  longitudinal  and  furrowed  by  trans- 
vofx-  valU  yv  The  ("jrtions  of  ihe  ruUr  llmv  i  ..,l.<it.d  rise  itiro  wh.it 
arc  regarded  as  mount.iins.  thouRh  thtv  an-  naliy  only  loftier  pirts 
of  the  ridge,  along  which  inder<l  the  genli>gi<  al  structure  is  continued. 
It  is  remarkable  now  the  average  level  of  the  summits  is  ntaintained. 
Viewed  from  near  at  hand  a  mountain  may  seem  to  tower  above  the 
surrounding  country,  but  from  a  distance  it  will  be  (cm  not  toftie 
miirh  al»f)ve  the  general  uniformity  of  elevation.  There  are  no 
gii;  intic  domin.int  ma^M  S  ohviously  due  to  special  terrestrial  dis- 
t"r'  I'  l.  A  I,  w  a[.par<  nf  exrejitions  oerur  along  the  »-rstern 
■    1'   '  r')      >ii r  li.  I ;,i mi,  ill  .\nd  <  l'.i'«  l,t  rr.  Init  examinat i%n  o( 

tbeir  stxtttlurc  at  once  cxpUint  the  rcatoo  of  their  promiocflcc  and 


confirms  the  rule.  The  surface  of  the  Highlands  is  ruggert.  The 
rocks  project  in  innumerable  bo(»ses  and  crags,  »hii,h  iiHii;h<  ii  the 
■ides  and  crests  of  the  ridges.  The  shape  and  colour  of  thcK  rough* 
nesscs  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  underlying  nxk.  Where  it  ie 
hard  and  jointed,  weathering  into  large  quadrangular  blocica,  the 
hitis  arc  more  especially  distinguished  for  the  gnarled  bossy  character 
i4  their  declivities,  a»  may  be  seen  in  Ben  Ledi  and  the  heights  to  the 
n  irth-cast  of  it.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rock  decays  with 
■in. Jilt  ii<l  r\-.  the  Ir.lU  a-iMime  ^t!u>^>th^t  esMiiours.  as  in  the  slate 
hilU  running  from  the  Kylcs  ol  Bute  to  Loch  Lomottd.  But,  regarded 
liroAdly,  the  Highlami  mountains  are  monunenu  of  crostoa,  the 
relic  01  an  old  tahhiand,  the  upper  suifaoe  and  former  inclinatioiis 
of  which  are  shown  oppcndmately  by  the  summits  of  the  existing 
masses  and  the  dirsemi  01  tlie  chwf  srater-flows. 

1'he  Hiehbnds  are  separated  into  two  completely  disconnected 
and  in  sijmc  rLsjKtts  contrasted  regions  by  the  depression  of  the 
Great  Glen,  extending  from  Loch  Linnhe  to  Inverness,  by  which  the 
■ancicpt  plateau  was  severed.  In  the  north-«cstem  section  the 
highest  ground  is  found  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  mounting  steeply 
fnmi  the  sea  to  an  average  height  of  3000  to  3000  ft.  The  watershed 
conseqnemly  keeps  dose  to  the  western  seaboard,  and  indeed  in  soow' 
places  is  not  above  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore.  From  these 
hills  which  catch  the  first  downpour  of  the  rains  from  the  ocean,  the 
Cnnmd  falls  eastwanl.  Numerous  eminences,  however,  prolong  the 
mountainous  features  to  the  North  S  a  and  s<iuth-f  aslviard  to  ( .1)  n 
.Mure.  1  he  dilference  of  the  general  Icwl  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
water-parting  is  rcOectedinthelenCdiaf  fhehretmnns.  On  the  west 
the  drainage  emptiesttiellMitotBeAdantfe  alter  flowing  only  a  very 
few  miles,  on  ttic  east  it  has  to  run  30  or  40  m.  At  the  head  ckf  Loch 
Nevis  the  western  stream  is  but  3  m.  long,  while  the  eastern  has 
a  course  of  «>mc  18  m.  to  the  Great  Glen.  Throughout  the  north- 
wi-ntcrn  ri,;iiin  uniformity  of  features  th.ir.u  ii  ti/c  *  the  icetvery, 
betokening  even  at  a  distance  the  general  monotony  of  structure. 
But  the  sameness  is  ndieved  along  the  western  coast  of  the  shires  of 
Sutherbnd  and  Rosa  and  Cromarty  by  groups  of  cones  and  stacks, 
and  farther  south  W  the  terraced  plateaus  and  abrtipt  conical  hills 
ul  Skye,  Knm  and  Mull. 

The  south-eastern  region  of  the  Highlands,  having  a  more  diver^i■ 
fied  geological  structure,  offers  greater  variety  of  stenery.  Mo^t  of 
the  valleys,  lakes  and  sea  \cich*  run  in  a  siinth-wektcriy  .And  north- 
easterly dtnx  tMa,  a  fi  itiire  strikingly  exhiliited  in  wi.  vt  Ari;>  ll-hirc. 
But  there  arc  alio  ecvecal  importaut  transverse  valleys,  those  of  the 
Garry  and  Tay  being  the  most  coMpknous  caamplM.  ThewMer* 
shed,  too,  is  somewhat  dUVitent.  It  wst  strikes  east wai  Around  the 
head  of  Loch  Laggan  and  then  swings  southsrards.  pursuing  a  sinuous 
course  till  it  leaves  the  Highlands  on  the  Cast  side  of  Loch  Lomond. 
The  streams  flowing  westward,  however,  arc  still  short,  while  those 
running  to  the  norlh-o.iM,  e.ist  and  soiuli  <  1  r  ;  :v  i  iurseiand 

drain  wide  areas.  There  is  a  nurkcd  contrast  between  the  conhgurs* 
tion  of  the  north-eastern  district  and  the  other  parts  of  this  region. 
In  that  area  the  Grampians  rise  into  wide  flat-topped  heighu  or 
moors  often  more  than  JMM^  and  in  n  few  places  exceeding  4000  ft. 
in  height,  and  boundea  hf^  Steep  declivities  and  sometimes  by 
precipices.  Seen  from  an  emincnre  on  their  surface,  the  inference  is 
irrrsistiblc  that  these  plate.uis  arc  f r.i ^:rT;Mit -  .if  the  original  table- 
land, trenched  into  s«-gnicnts  by  the  (.jrni.iiiim  of  the  loncituilinal 
and  transverse  valleys.  Farther  to  thi-  >-iulh  west,  in  the  ^hir.  - 
of  Perth,  Inverness  and  Argv'U,  they  give  pUcc  to  the  ordinary 
bummocky  crested  ridges  of  Highland  scenery,  whidt,  however,  in 
Ben  Nevis  and  Aooach  Beg  leadi  a  bei([ht  of  over  4000  ft. 

Besides  the  nrincinal  tracts  of  low-lying  ground  in  the  Htgblands 
already  alluded  to,  there  occur  long  narrow  strips  of  flat  land  in  the 
more  imfxirtant  valleys.  MoM  of  the  straths  and  glens  have  a  floor 
ol  di  tritus  which,  spread  out  Ik  twcen  the  bases  of  the  boundary  hills, 
has  been  levelled  into  meadow  land  by  the  rix-ers  and  pnmdes  almost 
the  sole  arable  ground  in  each  district. 

The  Lotriands  of  Mid-Scotland,  or  the  Cestnl  Phb,  constitute  a 
broad  depression  with  south-westerly  to  north-easterly  trend  lying 
iM'tween  the  Highland  line  that  runs  from  the  bead  of  the  Firtn  « 
(lyde  to  Stonehaven  and  the  pastoral  upbnds  that  Stretch  frooi 
(  oivan  to  I)unl>ar.  They  may  be  regarded  as  a  long  trough  of 
younger  rocks  let  down  by  p.iran(  l  di^l<lr.-ltions  Ixtween  the  older 
mas^'•s  to  the  south  and  north.  1  \ir  lowei.t  of  the^  \ciunf»er  rocks 
arc  the  various  sedimentary  arnl  vulcanic  members  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone.  These  an  cesieied  by  the  successive  formations  of  tim 
(Zarboniferons  system.  The  tetal  tUckncss  of  both  these  groups  of 
rack  cannot  be  less  than  30,000  ft.,  and.  as  most  of  them  bear  evidence 
of  having  been  deposited  in  shallow  water,  they  could  onl  v  have  been 
accumulated  during  a  prolonged  period  of  depression.  The  quest  ton 
ariM-s  whether  this  dtT>rcs»ion  affecttd  or.K  lh<-  ana  r.(  the  midbnd 
valley,  or  extended  also  to  the  regions  to  the  north  and  south; 
and  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes  there  is  ground  for  the  inference  that, 
while  the  depression  had  itsmaximum  along  theEneof  the  lowlands, 
it  also  involved  some  portion  at  least  of  the  high  grounds  on  cither 
aide.  In  other  words,  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  Carboniferous 
rocks,  though  chiefly  accumulated  in  the  broad  lowl.ind  valley,  crrpt 
also  over  some  ^irt  of  the  hills  on  either  siile,  »hi  re  a  lew  outliers 
tell  of  their  former  extension.  The  central  Lowlands  are  thus  r.f 
Kn  it  peological  antiquity.  During  and  since  the  dcp(>»it ion  of  the 
rocks  that  underlie  tncm  tlw  tract  has  been  the  scene  of  repeated 
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imwtrial  dbturtaiMWs.  lAnf  dislocatiom  hav«  ihinily  dcfinrtl  iiji 
■Hmhern  ami  souihcrn  marsinti.  Uy  other  Ir.irturc^  airl  uncr|ual 
mowmcntJi  of  upUc.ivMl  or  ili  pn-^'.ion  ixiri  i>l  ilu-  uLii  r  nicki  have 
bttn  brought  up  within  the  Iwjun'ls  of  the  younger,  ami  area*  <4  the 
younger  have  Ixvn  em  1'>«m1  by  the  oMer.  Oa  the  whc4r,  the?-e  dis- 
turbanrc^  have  followed  the  prevalent  nor(h-<-a>terly  (r«<ul,arKl  hrticc 
a  general  (endency  mav  be  observed  among  the  main  ridgc«  and 
valleyt  to  run  in  that  dimrtion  The  chains  o(  the  Ochil,  Sidlaw, 
Pcntland.  Renfrew,  Camp^ie  and  Finiry  HilU,  and  the  vallcvtof  the 
StrathRMK.  Firth  ol  Tay.  and  (he  ba&in  <A  Midlothian  may  be  rited 
a  example*.  But  the  dominant  cau^e  in  the  doterminatinn  of  the 
topr>);raphical  prominem.o  aiul  dcpressionj  of  the  district  has  Ux  n 
the  relative  hardncu  and  sofinns  o(  the  rack*.  Almwt  all  the 
cnutKiKcain  the  UmlandaoiMMist  of  turdimaowncllb faming  not 
only  chains  of  hills  soch  as  ihoae  just  UMBOMMd  and  MhtfSMi  Ayr- 
shire and  Lanarkshire,  but  isolated  cranandhiUtlitetlwieoil  which 
Maud  the  castles  of  Edinburgh  and  Stirling,  udflChenoowpicuoiw 
in  the  Kcnery  ol  Fife        the  l^ihians. 

CM  the  three  chief  valkys  in  the  irmral  Lowland-,  two,  tho';*'  of  the 
Tay  and  the  Forth.  d<  >rrnrl  from  the  Highlands,  and  one,  that  of  the 
Clyile.  from  the  Southern  Uplands.  Though  on  the  whole  transvcrie, 
these  dcprcidtioni  furnish  another  notable  example  of  that  indcpcnd- 
enee  of  geological  structure  aln^ady  referred  to. 

7Tk Southern  UPtandscxtcnA  from  the  North  Channel  in  the  v>ulh- 
wesl  to  St  Abb's  Mead  in  the  north  cait  and  form  .1  w<  ll-dcfinotl  belt 
of  hilly  ground,  and  thju^h  much  le^•^  eli  \ .ile>l  (ibi  lr  !ii,;lir^t  |><init 
is  1764  It.  alx)vf  the  -fA)  than  the  Highlands,  ri?«  with  scarcely  Uss 
abruptness  al^ivc  the  l.>»cr  tracts  lh.it  bound  ihcm.  Thfir  nort!i- 
western  tnarEin  for  the  most  port  spritigs  boldly  above  the  fields  and 
RMOflMibai  the  Central  Ilain,  and  it»  boundary  for  long  diMMoes 
contimica  mnarVabty  straight.  On  the  south  and  touth-ca*t  their 
limit*  in  (rencral  arc  less  prtMnii>ently  defined,  but  are  Ik  iter  seen 
we>t  and  south-west  of  the  Nith  from  which  they  extend  |.>  the  M-a 
and  Loch  Ryan,  terminating  in  the  extreme  scmth-«i-st  in  a  pl  itf  .iu 
of  which  the  I  oiliest  point  is  little  over  locx>  li.  al-jw  it.  -j  1  I  In- 
Cheviots  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  (Jplands,  from  which  they  arc 
separated  by  Licldevlalc  and  other  holloin  MO  M  wWcIl  tlwy  abut 
abruptly.  Ilut  though  gologically  the  one  set  01  OKMMtaim  muit 
be  separated  fpjm  the  othi  r.  gi^wraphicdly  it  is  convenient  to  incliMie 
within  the  Southern  L'pl.inds  the  wholi-  an-.i  between  the  Central 
Plain  and  the  Border.  A  lurvcy  of  the  Uplands,  therefore,  presents 
in  succession  from  south-west  to  nonli  east  the  Kirkcudbrijjlitsliire 
and  Ayrshire  mountain  moors,  the  Lowihcrs.  the  Moffat  hills,  the 
Moorfoois  and  the  Lammermuirs.  Dittingui.shcd  especially  by  the 
smoothness  of  their  surface,  they  may  be  regarded  as  a  rolling  table- 
bnd  or  moorland,  tramiMd  fay  manv  valleys  conducting  (he 
draio-tgc  10  the  sea.  Thbdufactcrl*  obstTved  Irom  the  heights 
of  Tweedsmuir.  Wide,  movsy  moors,  j(v>o  ft  or  more  above  thi-  ■-•■a. 
and  sometimes  level  as  a  raterourM-.  •.pnMi!  u-.a  on  .ill  side-.  I  )  '  ir 
continuity,  homwer,  is  interrupted  by  numerous  valleys  wiuraling 
them  into  detached  llat-topix-d  hilU,  whii  h  arc  comjuratively 
seldom  marked  by  precipices  01  naked  rock.  Where  the  rock  projects 
it  more  usually  appears  in  low  crags  and  knolls,  from  which  long 
tnib  of  crry  or  purple  liebris  descend  till  they  arc  lo«t  among  (he 
grass.  Hence,  besi<fe«  being  smooth,  (he  uplands  are  rrmarUablv 
verdant.  They  form  indeed cxtx'llent  pasturi.' land,  wh.ile  tin-  .illmial 
flats  in  the  valleys  and  even  some  of  the  lower  slopes  are  fitted  (or 
grain  and  Kri-<  n  iri>p». 

This  uniformiiv  of  aspect  is  doubtless  traceable  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  tame  kind  of  rock*  and  the  mine  woloiical  Mftteiuie.  The 
Silurian  greywackes  and  shales  that  underlie  almoat  tbe  wtufe  of  the 
Uplands  sreather  generally  into  small  angular  debilii  and  at  a 
tolerably  uniform  rate  of  disintegration.  But  slight  dHTnvncvt  mav 
readily  be  detected  even  where  no  feature  interfere*  noticeably  with 
the  monotony.  The  band;  of  mas.ivr  Rrit  and  coar-<-  gn  yw.u  ke, 
for  example,  break  up  into  larger  blocks  and  from  their  greater 
hardness  arc  apt  to  project  above  tlic  general  surface  of  the  other 
•after  rocks.  Hence  their  line  of  trend,  wnich  like  that  of  all  the  other 
strata  is  in  a  ttorth -easterly  direction,  nay  be  Uaccd  from  hill  to  hill 
by  their  more  craggy  contours.  Oidy  In  the  Hf^her  tracts  arc  there 
rugce^l  features  recatlini;  (he  inore  «avage  charaeb  r  of  Higlitand 
SCfmry.  In  the  heights  of  Harlftll  (2651  ft.)  .im!  \'.  hitixiximb 
fa<*)S).  «  hc.  nce  the  Clyde.  Twei  d.  Annan,  and  MofTal  W.iitr  descend, 
the  hi>;h  moorlands  have  iMx'n  scarpe<J  into  gloomy  corrics,  with  crags 
and  (alus-slopcs,  which  form  a  series  of  landscapes  all  the  more 
■tfUong  from  tha  abrapt  and  unexpected  octitraat  which  tbcy  offer 
to  everything  araand  tnem.  In  Calloway,  alao.  the  higheat  partiona 
of  the  Uplands  have  acquired  a  niggedneaa  and  wildneet  more  like 
those  of  (he  Highlands  than  any  other  district  in  the  muth  of  Scot- 
land. For  this,  however,  there  is  an  obvjous  geola)^CBl  reason.  In 
that  P'^i'in  the  Silurian  rocks  have  been  invaiicd  b*  large  bosses  of 
granite  and  liave  undergone  a  x-ariable  amount  ol  mrtamorphism 
which  has  in  some  places  altered  them  into  hard  cryataltine  icbialB. 
Theae  various  rocky  masaes.  presenting  great  diReiencee  in  their 
powcn  of  resisting  decay,  have  yielded  anequalty  to  di^ntcgration: 
the  bafdcr  portions  project  in  mcky  knoNi.  craes  and  cliffs,  while  (he 
softer  pnrts  have  been  worn  ilown  into  more  (lowing  outline*.  The 
hiijhevt  ••ummit  in  the  Mnith  of  S<  utland  — Merrick  (2764  ft.) — consists 
of  Silurian  strata  much  altered  by  pronmiiy  to  the  granite,  while 
Mof  tlM  aMCi  praaiiMiit  hcigha  (yi  in  ItirlRi^^ 


Rinns  of  Kelts  {if)f»  ft.).  Calmsmutr  of  Carsphabn  (96t»).  and 

Cairnsmorc  of  Fln-t  fr^v*— are  fornu  il  ol  granite. 

The  w.i>r>(  .'I  of  ilie  S  ii'hirn  Uplands  is  of  much  interi>f  in 
relation  to  their  KLt.l..j;i<  .il  history  It  runs  Irom  the  mouth  of 
IjK  h  kyan  in  a  sinuous  north  ravierly  din-ciion,  keeping  near  the 
northern  limit  of  the  region  till  it  reaches  the  ba»in  of  the  Nith. 
where  it  quits  the  Uplands  altogether,  doceoda  into  tha  towlaad*  of 
Ayrshire,  and,  after  circling  round  the  facadwaten  of  m  Nhb, 
strikes  sou(h.eastwards  acr<^iss  half  the  breadth  of  tba  Uptanda, 
then  s»veps  north  and  eastwards  between  the  baiiiit of  the  Clyde, 
Tuisst  and  Annan,  and  then  through  the  moora  that  surround 
the  v)urrcs  ol  the  Rttrvck,  Te\iot  and  Jisl.  intO  the  Cheviot  Hills. 
Here  again  the  k>n^cat  fjope  u  on  the  cast  ride,  where  the  Tweed 
bears  the  whole  dnima«  «l  Iktt  tide  into  the  aen.  Although  the 
rocks  ihruughont  dw  Soutbem  Uplands  have  a  persistent  north- 
easterly and  south-westerly  strike,  and  though  this  trend  is  apparent 
in  the  bands  of  more  rugged  hills  that  mark  the  outcrop  of  hard  grits 
and  CTrywackcs.  nevertheless  geological  strurtiire  has  been  much 
less  ellective  in  di  ti  rmiiiiin;  (he  lini-s  ol  ridge  and  valley  than  in  the 
Highlands.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  watershed,  in  Dumfries- 
shire  and  Galloway,  the  valleys  run  generally  transver^ly  from 
north-west  to  aoutn-cast.  But  in  the  eastern  half  ol  the  Uplands 
the  valleys  do  not  appi^ar  to  have  any  relation  to  the  geological 
structure  of  the  ground  underneath. 

ChiracteriUie  Ftnlurts. — Though  Scotland  is  pn?-«minently  a 
"  land  of  mountain  and  of  flood,  yet  its  lending  physical  featNtO 
arc  not  the  lofty  ridges  carved  out  ol  the  (irimcval  plateau  vaOtrt 
— .ipinn  iitlv  the  il,.miii.iiit  <  l  .ir.irteristic — but  the  valleys 
which  have  l»een  opened  through  them  by  the  agencies  ol  water  and 
weather,  arvd  which  arc  Ihetv^lore  its  ^lundamenial  topogiapUcat 
clement.  The  lonptudinal  valleys,  which  run  in  the  lame  general 
ilireciion  as  the  ridges — that  is,  northK-ast  and  south-srat— hax-e 
had  their  trcttd  defined  by  geological  structure,  such  as  a  line  of 
dis!r>ration  (the  (ireat  Glen),  or  the  plications  of  tin"  rocks  (Lochs 
Oicht,  T.iy  .Old  .\v».',  .Old  itio  t  o(  the  -<  .1  |r*  lis  of  .VrgN IKIiiro). 
1  he  transverse  valleys  run  north-west  or  south-east  and  are  for  the 
most  part  independent  cf  gartogical  ftraettmr.  Tbc  •valley  of  itie 
Garry  ami  Tay  croaac*  the  itrflceof  all  the  Highland  rocks,  traverse* 
the  great  fault  on  the  Highland  Ixirtler.  and  hnallv  breaks  througb 
thcch.iinol  the  Sidlaw  Hills  at  Perth.  The  valley  o(^t  he  C  lyde  crmtscs 
the  strike  of  the  Silurian  fold-,  in  the  Southern  Uplands,  the  boundary 
f.iult.  .ind  the  ridges  of  the  Old  K.  <l  s.oul-tc.ni-.  and  pursues  its  north- 
westerly course  across  the  abundant  and  cften  fxiwerful  dislocations 
of  the  Carboniferoua  system. 

The  crumpling  of  the  earth's  crust  which  folded  the  rocks  ot  the 
Highlands  and  Southern  UjJands  nrotiably  upraib<sl  above  the  tea 
a  serie*  ol  longitudinal  ridges  having  a  gemrat  ncrth-easterly 
diri-i  tion.  The  earliest  rain  that  fi  ll  u|j<>n  tluM-  ridges  would  run 
oil  ihi  first  in  Iran.v  cr--<;  w,il<TcoMr>es  down  <  .ich  short  slofic.  and 
then  in  longitudinal  depressions  wherever  such  hail  lieen  formed 
during  the  terrestrial  oisturbance.  Afterwards  the  jiathways  of 
the  streams  would  be  gradually  deepened  and  wideited  into  valhrya, 
llcnrc  the  valleys  are  of  higher  antiquily  than  the  mmtntaina  trat 
(lank  them.  The  mountains  m  fact  have  been  hesm  out  of  theoriginal 
bulk  of  the  land  in  proportion  as  the  valleys  have  been  excavated. 
The  <!enuilatM>n  would  continue  so  long  as  the  ground  stood  alx)vc 
the  level  of  the  sea;  but  there  have  lieen  prolonged  fieriinis  of  i!e- 
pre.ssion.  when  the  froiind.  instv.id  of  biin^  rr.-dd,  lay  below  the 
w'a-k\el  and  was  buried  sometimes  under  thousands  of  feet  of 
a<  rumulai«d  fodiiaent.  wWcfa  coaqdctelly  filled  ttp  and  obBteratcd 
( he  pr<  V  iout  diainage>Hnet.  When  the  bnd  reappeared  a  new  series 
of  valleys  would  at  onre  begin  to  be  eroded;  and  the  subsequent 
degradation  ol  these  overlying  »odiment»  might  ri'vcal  portions  of  the 
older  topography,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Glen.  I.audc rd.ile.  and 
i  thi  T  atuii  nt  v.dleys.  liiii  the  iw  w  drain. ij;''  lines  hasu  U'  ualjy  little 
or  no  reference  lo  the  old  ones.  IHti  rmined  by  the  inequalities  of 
surface  of  the  overlying  mantle  of  m  dimentary  material,  they  would 
be  wholly  indepentient  of  the  geological  •iructure  of  the  roclcs  lying 
below  that  mantke.  Slowly  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  land, 
they  mi,;ht  eventually  rrarh  the  elder  rocks,  but  they  would  keep 
in  tlu  -.c-  rite  Iim  s  of  v.illi  v  that  thev  b.nl  ft  .I'.i  .uc-d  in  the  o\'erlving 
dr;)>)-it ^.     In  prii  i  vs  of  idr  \»lnia-  i  if  r '  i  .  (I<_(».'.its  might  l>e 

denuded  frr.ni  ih<-  aiea,  and  there  might  even  fcni.on  no  trace  of  (lie 
younger  form  it  ions  on  whii  h  the  valleys  liega-i  a  tut  » liirh  guided  their 
excavation.  This  is  probably  the  explanation  of  the  striking  indepcnd- 
ettce  of  geological  stnicture  exhibited  by  the  Tweed  and  the  Nith. 

Among  the  valleya  certain  prevailing  characteristics  have  been 
reeognizwl  in  their  popular  names.  5/raM»  arc  broad  expanses  of  low 
ground  between  bounding  hills  and  are  usually  traversed  by  one  main 
stream  ami  its  (ributanes — r.f.  Strath  Tay.  Strath  Spey.  Strath 
Conori  l(ii>s  n.ime,  however,  has  alw  lie<'n  afipliid  to  wide  trai  ts 
of  lowland  which  embrace  portions  ol  several  valleys,  but  are 
defined  by  Saia  «f  Mghta  m  each  aide:  the  beat  enmple  ia  afforded 
by  Strathmore— the  **creat  Strath  *— between  the  aoutbem  ma  rein 
of  (he  Highlands  aitd  the  line  of  the  Sidlaw  Hills.  Tbislongani!  « 
defiression,  though  it  looks  like  one  great  valley,  strictly  sj-  .Ln:. 
include*  pcirtions  of  the  valley*  of  tne  Tav.  IsLi.  North  Ksk  and 
South  Est.  all  ol  which  cross  it.  LU  wln  re  in  central  Votland  such 
a  wide  depression  is  known  as  a  kause,  as  in  (he  Howcot  File  between 
tiwOcMlaadLonondHitI*.  A|frai»anamwerandaMepir*iidad 
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v.iUcy  thjn  a  str.ith,  thoi)i;h  tlic  namM  h.ivc  nnt  .ilw.iys  licen  apaKcd 
With  tlucrtinination.  Must  ol  the  liuhUml  valleys  arc  true  HCMt 
CkaoM  being  the  Imt-known  example.  The  hiltt  rite  rapidTy  on 
ddi  mit,  wimtiinw  in  grassy  dope*,  sometimes  in  rocky  bosses  and 
precipitous  dill*,  witilc  the  bottom  is  occupinl  by  a  Like.  In  the 
south  of  Sootbnd  the  br^cr  streams  Aow  in  wide  open  valleys  railed 
daJft,  a*  in  Clyflfs<ialc.  TwiHiM.ilr,  IVv  imd-ilr,  l.iildetdale,  Etkdalc, 
Nithstlalc.  The  strips  of  alluvial  lan^l  l~ir'ltrin^  a  rivcr.are  known 
as  ktiuihs,  and  wi^re  in  eituarics  Ihey  exrund  into  wide  plains  they 
are  termed  caries.  The  carscs  oi  the  Fortn  extend  seawards  as  far  as 
Bo'ncss  and  conust  chiefly  of  imitcd  beaches.  The  Carte  of  Cowrie 
ia  ihv  fsrip  of  low  ground  ioterwraing  betwetn  the  Firth  of  Tay  and 
the  Sii!l.iw  llilU.  Urat  wgniSw  the  Mecp  faaafc  ef  m  river,  tad  to 
any  >lii(X'  nr  hiU-si<lc. 

Kivcr  Kor^r*  ,-iro  tturart'.Tistic  fe.iturc*  in  nuiiy  of  ttiL-  viUty*. 
In  tiic  C)M  Ktxl  Sandstone  they  are  ixirticuKirly  prommrnt  whtrc 
that  formation  has  lain  in  the  pathu.iy  ih<-  -.in. mi'. 
»w4xpine  down  from  the  Highlands.  In  ttie  ba»in  oi  the 
Macaw  Firth  tome  fine  example*  may  be  aeen  on  the  Naini 
and  Ptndboni.  white  on  the  west  side  oi  the  Cromarty  Finh  tome  of 
the  small  streams  di  vi'mlin^  from  the  high  grotinds  of  the  cast  of 
the  shire  of  Ko**  .ind  Cromarty  have  cut  out  defiles  in  the  Con- 
glomrratei,  rern,>rW.itil<-  lor  their  depth  and  narrowness.  Towards  the 
Mulli  mari;m  of  the  I  li^hlinil  .  iiMi  .iMe  in'*l.ino">  of  troe  rauypn.!  in  tisc 
Old  Ucd  Sinditone  are  to  be  seen  where  the  Isla  and  North  Esk  enter 
that  formation.  The  well-known  oofi*  in  whkh  the  Falbol  Qvde 
arc  situated  it  the  bat  example  la  tne  Lowlanda.  (For  the  chief 
rivers  sec  the  separate  article*  on  them,  and  .iNi.  iho  wtion  on  the 
physical  features  in  the  article  on  the  different  -hin  .  .  /f  Scotland.) 

The  topi^Kriphy  "I  the  country  luin^;  thf  n -ult  of  prn)onf;ed 
iVniirtlli  II  it  rvavm.ible  to  infer  th.it  ihu  i.-li'e^t  •.urf.m-;.  likely  to 
-  .  Ik*  prcscrviil  are  portions  of  some  ol  the  platforms  of 
suctesvively  ettabliahed  by  the  wcenng  down  of 
MaJbiiL  ^•'"'^  ^''tcvel.  Relic*  of  these  platforms  occur 
both  in  the  Highlands  and  among  theSoothem  UpUnd.s. 
Altution  hat  already  licen  made  to  the  flat-topped  moorlamls  whti  h 
in  the  eastern  Grampian*  reach  hci,jh!s  of  3000  to  4000  ft.  atwivc  the 
tea.  The  most  familiar  example  (x-rh.ipH  !■»  the  top  of  L<k  liriaK-ir, 
where,  at  the  level  of  3500  ft.,  the  (r.ui  iter  finds  hinis<-U  on  a  broad 
undulating  moor,  more  than  a  niil,  .irnl  .1  I.  1'.!  I.nv,  ^I.ipini;  Kently 
toward*  Olcn  Muick  and  terminating  on  the  nunh  in  a  range  of 
gnniie  Pfccipicee.  The  top  of  Ben  Moodhui  itsnd*  upon  nearly  a 
tquaremdeofmoorcKeeeding  4000 ft.  in  elevation.  Thetemountain^ 
lie  within  granite  area<i:  but  not  leu  striking  examples  may  be  found 
among  the  schists.  The  mountains  at  the  head  cn  Glen  Clova  and 
Glen  Isla,  for  instance,  sweep  upward«  into  a  broad  moor  some  ^oc<o 
ft.  above  the  wa.  the  more  prominent  parts  of  whuli  li.i\e  rmivevl 
Kiecial  names — Dricsh,  Mayar,  Tom  Buidhc.  Tolmount,  Cairn  na 


Ctasha.  It  wouM  hinlty  be  on  cxeggeimtioa  to  nv  that  there  it 
el  gronnd  on  the  tope  of  these  mountain*  than  in  aieat  of 
corresponding  Me  in  the  valleys  bdow.   That  these  high  plateaus 


are  planes  oT erosion  is  >hown  by  their  ind<-|H'ndenee  of  geological 
striK'ture,  the  upturncti  etiges  of  the  vertical  and  contorted  v  nisis 
having  been  aUropily  shorn  off  and  the  gr.inite  having  lnen  »asnd 
ami  levelled  along  its  exposed  surface.  Among  the  Southern  I'p- 
Linds  exikt  traces  of  a  similar  tableland  of  erosion.  The  top  of  Droad 
Law  on  the  confines  of  Pceble»»hire  and  Sclkirk»hire.  for  example,  is 
a  level  m<x.r  comprising  bet  ween  ^oo  and  400  .icres  alxivc  the  contour 
line  of  lyo  ft.  and  lying  upon  the  upturnoti  etljjes  of  ttio  greatly 
denuded  SilarUn  Rrils  and  shales.  An  instructi\c  evarnjile  of  the 
^imilar  dr-trui  tion  .1  minh  younger  platform  i*  to  !»•  lomul  in  ihe 
terraced  plateaus  of  Sk>e.  VA^x.  <- .inna,  .Muck,  MiiU  ami  Mnrven. 
which  are  pfirlion*  ol  what  ».is  probably  originally  a  coniinuou* 
plain  of  basalt.  Though  dating  back  only  to  older  Tertiary  lime, 
this  plain  has  been  so  deeply  trenched  by  the  forces  oi  denudation 
that  It  has  been  reduced  to  mere  scattered  fragments.  ThouMnd* 
of  feel  of  hi  alt  have  been  worn  away  from  man^  parts  of  it  s  surface : 
d«vp  and  u  i<le  valleys  have  been  Carved  out  of  it ;  and  »•>  i  normoif  ly 
has  It  been  waste-*!,  that  it  has  been  almost  entirely  Stripped  from 
wide  traiit  uhuh  it  luniu  ily  ><<\>'r<d  .ind  wheiC  only  Sattterc'd 
outliers  remain  to  prove  that  it  once  existed. 

It  la  curious  that  broad  flat-topped  movntaio*  aie  diieAy  to  be 
imnd  ia  the  eastern  parts  of  the  country.  Traced  weitwardt,  these 
forma  gradually  give  place  to  narrow  ridges  and  crests.  No  com  rasi , 
lor  Instance,  can  be  g^reater  than  that  between  the  wide  el.  v.iiiil 
moors  of  the  eastern  t^rampian^.  and  the  cri«i<-fl  ridu<-«i  of  wi'tcrn 
Inv.  rnevi  stiiio  .iikI  .\r:.:\  il  '  in  -  l.och  Hour n.  < -li  i>  Nt  i  is.  C<Iem  >k — 
or  that  between  the  l(r.j.id  uplands  of  Pccblc^thirc  and  the  pre- 
cipitous heights  oi  Galloway.  GeoUwicat  structure  alone  will  not 
account  for  the<c  contrasts.  Perhaps  the  cause  is  to  be  sought  mainly 
in  diffrrenres  of  rainfall.  The  western  mountains,  exposed  to  the 
fierce  la«h  of  the  Atlantic  rains,  sustain  the  heaviest  and  most  constant 
precipit.ition.  Their  sides  are  veaimil  with  torn  nts  which  tear  down 
the  viliil  p>;k  ami  suc-«-p  its  detritus  into  the  v;U  ii>  ,tml  sc.i  1  "  !is  1  he 
casn  tn  heli;lits.on  it^e  n!li<  r  hand.experieii.  c  .1  -m  ilirr  ra.iilall  an,l  rr-n- 
S"  ■['.'■nily  ,1 1'.iniiiii  .'1  i  rate  'if  cri>-ii>n  N'  1  <lrulit,  iiii>.  the  iirc|n.rvlrr- 
ance  uf  rainfall  in  the  west  has  persistol  fur  an  enormous  iKriixl, 

Rcguding  the  existing  flat-topped  heights  among  the  eastern 
Cnmpian*  as  remnant*  01  what  was  once  the  general  character  of  the 
•Hifaoe.  «•  can  tnoo  every  sMp  ia  the  gndual  obOtcratimi  of  the 


tablel.ind  anri  in  the  fomvation  of  the  mo«t  rugged  .iml  ni  >-t  irdi- 
viduali/ed  lurms  of  itolaird  mountain.  In  fact,  in  journc)ing  wc-»t- 
wards  acrosa  the  tops  of  the  Highland  mountains  we  pats,  a*  it  were, 
over  snoeesiive  stages  in  the  history  of  the  origin  of  Highbnd  scenery. 
The  oldest  t>'pes  of  form  lie  on  the  east  tide  and  the  newest  on  the 
west.  From  Ihe  larger  fragmemt  of  the  denuded  tableland  wa 
.ndvancc  to  ridges  with  narrow  tops,  which  fiass  by  diw;rees  into 
sliir|i  rui;ge<l  crests.  The  ridj^es,  tixi,  .ire  cn  re  .mi  more  trrnthed 
until  they  become  groups  ol  detache<l  hills  or  mountains-  In  the 
progress  of  this  erosion  full  scope  has  ln-vn  afforded  fur  the  modifica- 
tion of  form  by  varinion  in  geological  structure.  Each  ridge  and 
mountain  has  been  cut  into  its  shape  bv  denudation,  but  its  outline* 
have  been  determme<l  by  ihc  nature  01  the  rocks  and  the  mannrr  in 
which  they  have  yieliled  to  decay  Every  distinct  v.iriily  of  rock 
li.i^  iriipo -'...■■I  lis  own  .  h.arat  ler  upon  the  landscape.    Hence,  amid 

the  monotonous  su<  cosion  ol  ridge  beyond  ridge  and  %-aUcy  alter 

valley,  diversity  of  detail  h.vs  muned  f  1001  tho  VBiyi^g ODmpoaitiOB 

and  grouping  of  the  rucks. 

The  proceis  bv  which  the  ancient  tableland*  have  been  trenched 
into  valleys  and  confluent  ridges  is  most  instructively  displax-ed 
among  the  hieher  mountains,  where  erosion  proree<1<  at  an  acceler- 
ateil  |>.ii  c.  The  long  screi-s  or  talus-slopes  at  the  lipot  of  every  crag 
and  clitf  bear  witm-^s  to  the  continual  waste.  T  he  headwaters  of  a 
river  cut  into  ilie  slojn  s  of  ihe  p.irent  hill.  Each  valley  is  conse- 
ouently  lengthened  at  the  expense  of  the  mountain  from  which  it 
drswndi  Where  a  number  of  amall  tomnte  C0BWii|e  ia  a  steep 
mounuin  recess,  they  cut  out  a  crescent-shaped  hoDow  or  half- 
cauldron,  which  in  the  Scottish  llighbndt  is  known  as  a  iorrit.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  convergent  action  of  the  stteaos  ha*  bcea 
the  vile  a^enry  in  the  erosion  of  these  striking  cavities,  or  whether 
snow  and  n  h  i  ice  have  had  a  sliarc  in  the  work.  No  feature  in 
Highland  sn  iu  ry  is  more  characteristic  than  the  corrics,  and  in  none 
can  the  influence  of  geological  structure  be  better  understood. 
Usually  the  upper  (Mrt  of  a  corric  is  formed  by  a  crescent  of  naked 
rik:k.  from  which  long  trails  of  debris  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hollow.  Every  disiinci  variety  of  rock  has  its  own  type  of  corrie, 
the  f«eeuliariti>  s  I  f-ing  marki^l  both  in  the  details  of  the  upper  cliffs 
and  cra^;5,  anil  in  the  anMiiiu,  form  and  colour  of  the  screes.  The 
Scottish  corrics  h.no  lui-n  occupied  by  glaciers.  Hence  their 
bottoms  are  geni  raliy  ici-wi-rn  or  suewn  o\er  with  moraine  stuff. 
Sometimes  a  sni.ill  tarn  hlls  up  the  bottom,  ponded  l>ack  bv  a 
moraine.  It  is  in  such  localities  that  we  can  hcM  observe  the  Ust 
relies  of  the  glaciers  that  once  overspread  the  country.  Among  these 
hii;ti  grounds  alwi  the  gradual  narrowing  of  ridge*  into  sharp,  narrow, 
kni(e-e\l>;ed  cr^■^Is  and  the  lowering  of  these  into  coll  or  passes  can 
lie  admirably  sIihIksI,  \\  here  two  (jlens  l>et;in  opposite  to  each  other 
on  the  s-imo  n  I..  .  ;h<  ir  coring  are  gr.id  la'ly  cut  back  until  only  a 
sharp  crv»i  m-|u rates  them.  This  crest,  attacked  on  each  front  and 
akmg  the  summit ,  is  lowered  with  coropaiMive  lapidity,  natil  mcfdjr 
alowcolorpfcssnuyseiuratethehcadsofthetnw^ena.  Thevariona 
stages  in  this  kind  of  dcmolitiofl  arr  best  seen  WMfC  tke  tMidcrlyIng 
rock  it  of  granite  or  similarly  tough  material,  which  at  the  same  time 
is  apt  to  l>e  split  and  splintered  by  means  of  its  nunvrrous  transverse 
joints.  lhef:raiii!c  im  iint.iuisof  .\tnin  furnish  excellent  illustrations. 

_  Where  a_ ii«.k  vields  to  weather  with  consi<lerabIe  uniformitv  in  all 
directions  it  is  liicciy  to  assume  (cmieat Jormi  in  the  progress  01  denu- 
dation. _  Sometimes  this  uniformity  is  attained  by  a  general  dis- 
integration of  the  ruck  into  fine  debris,  which  rolU  dow  n  the  slopes  in 
long  scree*.  In  Other  ca«c-«  it  is  secured  by  the  intersection  of  joints, 
whereby  a  rock,  in  itself  hard  and  durable,  is  dlM.lvd  into  small 
angular  l.>hK  wh.i.  h  .iir  -•|..iiatcd  by  the  actli.>n  :A  tin-  elements 
and  !.!ide  down  the  •litlivitiei.  In  many  inflames  the  Kginnint;  of 
the  formation  of  a  cone  may  N-  di  !<■,  inl  on  li.l^rs  which  ria\<'  lK.en 
deeply  trenched  by  valleys.  The  smaller  isolated  (Kjrtiuns,  attacked 
on  all  sides,  have  broken  up  under  weather.  Layer  after  layer  ha* 
been  stripped  from  ihetr  sides,  and  the  flat  or  rounded  top  has  been 
narroweil  until  it  has  now  IxTcimc  the  ap<  x  of  a  cone.  The  mountain 
S^hichallion  (354"  't  )  is  an  instance-  of  a  cone  not  yet  treed  from  itO 
Ikirent  ri'li;e.  O  casionaMy  n  rid/e  has  lieen  car\«l  into  a  series  of 
cones  iinitcil  at  th<ir  b.i  «-.  as  iu  ili(  ih.iiti  of  the  IVntl.ind  Hills. 
A  fufther  stage  in  demiiiation  brings  us  to  isolated  groups  of  cunc* 
completetv  sepuatcd  from  the  rest  of  the  fncka  among  which  they 
once  lav  buried,  ^ch  groups  may  be  carved  out  of  a  ceniinuoue 
band  of  rock  extending  into  the  rc^^ions  beyond.  The  Pap*  of  Jura, 
for  instance,  risi-  out  of  a  lonj;  K  It  o(  qu  in/itc  which  stretches 
through  the  islands  of  Islay,  Jura  .m  l  Scarba.  In  many  cases, 
however,  the  f;roui>s  i»iint  I  1  the  i  xi^lime  of  some  boss  of  iiKk  of 
greater  durability  than  those  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  as  in 
the  Cuchullins  and  Red  Hills  of  Skye  and  the  group  of  granite  oonca 
of  Ben  Loyal,  Sutherland.  The  most  impressive  form  of  snliiary  rone 
is  that  wherein  after  vast  denudation  a  tnick  ovcrlyin,;  rin  .tion  Has 
been  reduced  to  a  «inj;le  outlier,  such  as  Morven  in  t.  .nilin.t.,  ihe 
two  Bens  Griam  in  Sut  herland,  anil  -1  ill  more  strikingly,  the  p\  ram  ids 
of  led  s.»ndslone  on  the  western  m.irv;in  of  Ihe  -hin  s  of  ^-uth,  il.ind 
and  Ross  and  Cromarty.  The  horizontal  strati!';r  atlon  ol  v  me  of 
thi  M-  m.isvis  ){ives  ihrin  ,i  curlniisly  architri  tui.il  a-.p<  i  t,  (iiriher 
increased  bv  the  cfTm  of  the  numerous  vertical  joints  by  which  the 
rock  is  cleft  into  buttresses  and  recesses  along  the  front*  of  the 
precipices  and  into  pinnacles  and  finials  along  the  tirmmits.  Solitary 
or  grouped  pyramids  of  red  sandstone  between  JOOO  and  4000  ft. 
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•bovc  (he  sea  arc  mere  remnants  of  a  continuous  sheet  o(  ml  land- 
•loiK  that  once  tpcead  (tr  utid  wide  ov«r  the  western  HighlMidt. 

Stratified  rocn  when  they,  have  not  been  much  dittuftwd  fram 
their  orisinal  approximate  horiaontality  wcithrr  into  cscarpmrms. 
Such  dins  may  run  for  many  miles  across  a  n>unl  ry,  ri-ini;  one  iiUive 
another  into  lofty  trrrarcd  hill».  In  Scotland  the  r<K  h.ivf  hfrn 
•o  (iislocjtcd  amJ  disturbed  as  to  prevent  the  f<3rm,i;iiin  1 ,(  <  <intiiuii>ii» 
cscarpracnt.s,  and  this  form  of  rock-«cencry  is  consc^iucntly  almost 
entirely  absent,  except  locally  and  for  the  nuwt  part  on  a  compara' 
tiviely  tmatt  fcale.  The  most  extensive  Scottish  cacar|Nnents  are 
found  amonK  the  i^ncou^  rock*.  Where  lava  hat  been  piled  up  in 
•ucrewive  nearly  horizontal  sheets,  with  occasional  layers  of  tuff  or 
other  softer  rtjck  Ix-twccu  thorn,  il  ofTt  r»  conditions  prcuILirly  favour- 
able lor  the  formation  of  escarpments,  as  in  the  »ir|c  txi-vilt  plateaus 
of  the  Inner  Hebrides.  The  ("arlxiniU-rous  lavas  of  the  Campsicand 
Fintrv'  Hills  and  of  the  south  of  DumfriciahiBh  nml  RoRbmihlhife 
Iike»i5c  rise  in  lines  of  Nild  escarpment. 

The  takes  and  water-basins  may  be  claistfled  in  four  rroups.  each 
J  .  with  its  own  peculiar  scenery  and  distinct  mode  of  oriein — 

(')  g'cn  lakes,  (i)  rock-tarns,  (j)  moraitw-t.-irns,  (4)  lakes 
of  the  plains. 

I.  C'ri //:t'CJ  are  tho«c  which  occupy  p<irtions  of  gli  ns.  'I  hi  \  are 
de|>rc>  .ii>r\%  in  thr  valJcys,  not  due  to  local  heaping  up  of  t!i  Iniiis, 
but  true  rock-basins,  often  of  great  depth.  Much  discussion  has 
arisen  aa  to  thcirmodeof origin.but  it  is  probable  they  were cauaed 
by  the  emilve  actioti  of  ice,  since  slacier*  occupied  the  tfem  where 
they  occur  and  wore  down  the  rocks  along  tlw  sides  aivd  bottom: 
but  it  is  a  point  of  difficulty  in  this  theory  whether  ice  could  have 
eroded  the  deepest  of  the  hollows.  In  any  circumstances  the  I.i1.i  n 
niU»t  be  'if  n  eent  RColi>i;ifal  il.ilc.  Any  -U'  h  Kleins  Ik  lon^in^;  li>  Un- 
time  of  the  folding  of  tnc  crystalline  sthi^ts  would  have  been  tilled 
Up  and  effaced  long  ago.  Indeed,  so  rapid  is  the  infilling  by  the 
torrrnts  which  sweep  down  detritus  from  the  surrounding  heights 
th.it  even  the  existing  lakes  arc  visibly  diminishing.  Glen  lakes  arc 
altno<.t  wholly  confined  to  the  western  h.ilf  of  the  Hichl-inds,  where 
ihi  y  form  the  larccst  shi-ets  of  frc-h  water.  HarHK  any  lakesarc  to 
be  <<'en  ea^t  <jf  a  line  ilr.i«  n  f  im  I  lu  1  r;ir  ^  10  I 'm  h.  W  e  -.1  el  i  hat 
line,  however,  they  alK>un>i  in  l»illi  the  longitudinal  and  the  trans- 
ver-c  valley*.  The  mo^t  remarUaltle  line  ol  them  is  that  which  fills 
up  much  oi  the  Great  Glen,  Loch  .\ess  being  the  largctt.  Other  im- 
portant longitudinat  lakes  arc  Lochs  Tay,  Awe.  Encht  and  Shicl. 
The  most  pfeturnqtie  glen  lakes,  however,  lie  in  trantverae  valleys, 
vbicll  beine  cut  across  the  strike  of  the  rocks  present  errater  variety 
tndf  usualU',  abruptnes'>  of  outline.  Lochs  Lomond,  Katrine  and 
LuhnaiK  in  the  southern  lli,;h!anfls,  and  Lochs  .\larcc  and  .More  in  the 
Perth,  are  con^pii  iioun  ex.nnj  !.  -.. 

3.  Rock-larnt  arc  small  lakes  lying  in  rock-basins  on  the  sides  of 
mountains  or  the  wiMMta  of  cid|et»  and  on  nx-ky  plateaus  or  plwna. 
Unlike  glen  lalccs.  they  have  no  ncoessary  dependence  upon  lim*  of 
valley,  Ivut  .ire  scattered  a*  it  «ei«  Uoodcasl.  and  are  by  far  the 
most  abundant  u(  the  Scottish  lake*.  DIapmcd  over  all  pans  of  the 
western  HighlanfU,  they  are  most  numerous  in  the  north-west, 
especially  in  the  Outer  HLbrides  and  in  the  »cnI  <j[  the  -.hires  o(  Kov-, 
and  Cromarty  and  Sutherlaml,  where  the  surface  of  the  Archcan 
gncisi  is  so  thickly  sprinkled  with  them  that  many  tracts  consist 
nearly  as  much  of  water  .ts  of  land.  They  almost  invariably  lie  on 
■tfongly  ice-worn  platfomw^of  lock.  aiM  are  obviously  hollows 
fModuced  by  the  gouging  action  of  the  sheets  of  land-ice  by  which 
the  general  glacialion  of  the  countn,'  wa*  affi  r  t<  d  lo  the  Southern 
Uplands,  owing  lo  the  Rroater  scftm^s  .ir  d  uniS  rmity  of  lixture  o[ 
the  rocks,  rixlc-larns  are  conjviT.itivcly  infrnjuent.  except  in 
Galloway,  where  the  protnj^iion  of  granite  and  its  associated  meta- 
norphism  have  reproduced  Highland  conditions  of  rock-structure. 
!■  tin  roclqp  kill'fwi|c»flf  the  wntnl  Pteia  wck-tnw  owniwully 
Mke  thdr  nptieanacc. 

3.  J^«r■f■^lB^l»— small  sheets  of  water  ponded  back  by  some 
of  the  bit  moninca  fhed  by  the  retreating  glacier*— are  confined  to 
the  more  mountainous  tracts.  Among  the  Southern  Uplands  the 
best-known  and  one  o(  the  most  iiic!ure-']Me  i'*  the  wild  and  lonely 
Loch  Skene.  lying  \n  a  recess  of  \Vhiiecooinb  at  the  head  of  MotTat 
Water  Others  are  sprinkled  over  the  higher  parts  of  the  valleys  in 
Calloway.  None  occurs  in  the  Central  Plain.  In  the  Highbnds  ihry 
nay  be  counted  by  hundreds,  nestling  in  the  bottoms  of  the  corries. 
In  the  norrh-wcMcrn  counties,  where  the  glaciers  continued  longest 
to  descend  to  'he  «  j-lcvcl,  lakes  retained  by  morjine-barritrs  may 
be  found  vi  r>  liMle  al>ove  the  sra. 

4.  T^e  Lakfi  oj  Ihe  Plaint  lie  in  hollows  of  the  glarial  detritus 
whii  h  \-  s!re*n  so  thickly  over  the  lower  grounds.  .A*.  thrs<-  h^jllows 
were  caused  bv  original  irregular  deposition  rather  than  by  cru^ion, 
they  have  no  uNimtte  teiation  to  the  prrsent  drainage-lines.  The 
Um  vary  ia  tiie  from  mere  pools  to  sheets  of  water  several  square 
anin  in  am-  As  a  rule  they  are  shallow  in  proportion  to  their 
extent  and  surface.  They  were  once  more  numerous  than  they  are 
now.  but  some  have  disapix-.ired  through  natural  causes  and  others 
have  Uen  lirainni.  Thi  lar^;e^t  v!u  <  I  ^  l(  ln>h  water  in  the  Low- 
land* are  lakes  ol  the  plains  as  Loch  Lev  i  n  .ind  the  Lake  of  Menteith. 

The  e.i*tern  and  western  M-alward>.  p-.^  nt  a  singular  contract. 
The  eastern  ik  indented  by  a  scru  s  of  briMii  arms  ol  Ihe  sea — the 
hfthsof  Fonhand ToyjMonyand  Dornoch  finhe— but laotherwiK 
TJie  land  slopes  gently  to  the  Ha  or  to  the 


edge  of  cliffs  that  nave  been  cut  back  by  the  waves.  The  shores  are 
for  the  most  part  low,  with  few  islands  in  froot  of  them,  and  culti- 
vation eofflca  down  almost  to  the  tide-tine.  The  western  cmm. 
side,  on  the  contrary,  is  from  end  to  end  inlerKCtcd  with       Bar  * 

long  narrow  sea  locns  or  fjords.  The  land  shelves  down  ' 
rapidly  into  the  sea  and  is  fronted  by  chains  and  groups  of  is'antl?. 
The  rxjilan.ilion  ol  this  contrast  must  l>c  sought  in  geolngiial 
structure.  The  west  side,  as  we  have  seen,  has  Wvn  mure  deeply 
eiodid  thaa  the  caatcm.  Theglens  are  more  numerous  there  and  on 
the  whole  deeper  and  narrower.  Many  of  them  are  prolonged  under 
the  sea:  in  other  words,  the  narrow  deep  fjords  arc  seaward  con* 
tinuattons  of  the  glens.  The  ^rewnce  of  the  sea  in  these  fjords  is  an 
accident.  If  they  could  \>e  raised  out  of  Ihe  sea  they  would  Ixrome 
glens,  with  lakes  filling  their  deeper  fx>rtions.  1  h.a  tl.i^  has  ticen 
their  history  hardly  aamits  of  quotiun.  They  are  submerged  I.iimI- 
valleys,  and  as  th^  run  down  the  whole  western  coast  they  show 
that  thb  aide  has  subsided  to  a  consi<lcrabk:  depth  beneath  its  former 
leveL  The  Scottish  sea  lorhs  must  be  connidcicd  in  oonaexioa  with 
those  of  western  IrcUind  and  Norway.  The  whole  of  this  north- 
western  coast-line  o(  Europe  bears  witflCM  to  recent  submergence. 
1  he  bed  of  the  North  Sea,  which  at  no  distant  date  in  geologiial 
history  was  a  l.ind  surfac  e  across  whirh  plants  and  .inim.iK  niigialed 
Irec'ly  into  (".n  it    lirir.iin.  s,ink  Ix-neaih  the  -ei  vihitr  the 

Atlantic  advanced  upon  the  western  margin  uf  the  cuntineni  and 
filled  the  seaward endsof  what  had  prevwmiy  been  vailcys  0!pcn  10 
the  sun.  In  this  view  the  Outer  and  Inner  Hcbvidca  were  formerly 
one  with  themselves  and  the  mainland,  and  the  western  isles  therefore 
arc  truly  grouped  with  the  Highland  province  of  Scotland.  Nearly 
the  whole  coast-line  is  r<K  kv-  On  the  east  imlei"d.  the  shores  of  the 
e^^uaries  are  fjenerally  low,  ('lit  the  land  bel»i-in  the  mouths  of  these 
inlet*  is  more  or  Ic4»  nrecipitoua.  On  the  west  the  coast  is  mostly 
either  a  steep  rocky  acclivity  or  a  sea-wall,  though  strips  of  lower 
ground  are  found  in  the  bays.  The  cliffs  vary  in  character  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  rock.  At  Cape  Wrath,  precipices  300  ft.  high 
have  been  cut  out  of  the  Archean  gneiss.  The  varying  texture  of 
this  rock,  its  irregular  foliation  and  jointing,  and  its  ramifying  veins 
of  pi'ginatite  give  it  very  unequ  il  (ki'.m  rs  ol  roislanre.  Here  it 
projects  in  irregular  bastions  and  buttre*icsi,  there  retires  inlo^cep 
recesses  and  tunnels,  but  shows  everywhere  a  ruggedncss  of  aspect 
eminently  characteristic.  In  striking  contrast  lo  ihe>«- pn-cipiccs  ate 
those  of  the  Cambrian  red  sandstone  a  few  miles  to  the  east.  Vaat 
vertical  walls  of  rock  shoot  up  to  a  height  of  boo  ft.,  cut  by  their 
perpendicular  joints  into  quaorangular  piers  and  projections,  some 
of  which  stand  out  .iloiie  as  cathedral-like  islets  in  fri>nl  of  the  main 
cliff.  The  sjimbre  colouring  is  relies e<l  by  vegetation  along  the  edges 
of  the  nearly  flat  Inds  which  pri-ject  like  great  corniiis  and  serve  as 
nesting-places  fur  sea-fowl.  On  Ihe  west  the  mosi  notable  clilfs 
featk  of  thoK  of  Cape  Wiath  and  the  Cambrian  aandstoncs  of 
Stttheiland  aie  lo  be  found  among  the  btualtic  isiantf*.  particularly  in 
Skye,  where  a  magnificent  range  of  precipices  rising  to  looo  ft. 
bounds  f  he  western  coast-line,  llowcver,  the  highest  iTifls  are  fooiid 
among  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands.  The  sea-wall  of  Foida,  in 
Shetland,  and  the  wi-stern  front  of  Hoy,  in  Orkney,  rls<-  like  w.il's  to 
heights  of  1 100  or  ijoo  ft.  Caithness  is  one  wide  moor,  terminating 
almost  everywhere  seaward  in  a  range  of  precipices  of  Old  Kcd 
Sandstone.  Along  the  eastern  coast  most  of  the  cliffs  arc  formed  of 
rocks  belonging  to  thb  lotrmation.  Dcginning.at  Stoncluven,  an 
almost  unbroken  lineOI  fWtcipice  van  ing  up  to  200ft.  fat  height  run* 
to  the  mouth  of  the  estu.iry  of  the  Tay.  On  the  east  the  S-mlhcn 
L'jjiands  plunge  abruptly  info  the  »ea  near  St  Abb'-  H.  i  I  in  ,1  r  .11. 
r.Tn.^e  of  prri  ipires  300  1,1  i^ix)  (t.  in  he i^dil.  and  on  thr  ui  ^t  1<  rimn.it- 
ni  a  Inn',:  t'tok^  n  line  of  *;ca-\sali,  whi:  h  l-i-^ir.s  ,ii  ihr  nn  u*h  <.il  Lo,  h 
Kyan,  extends  to  the  .Mull  ol  Gallowa)  .  and  reapjxars  again  in  the 
southern  headlands  of  Wigtown  and  Kirkcudbright.  Among  the 
most  pictureM]uc  featara*  of  Scottish  sea-cliffs  are  the  numerous 
jlocibi  or  columns  of  rock  which  during  the  demolition  and  cutting- 
back  of  the  prrei piers  have  been  isolated  and  left  standing  amid.^i 
the  waves.  The«e  remnants  attain  their  most  coloss;il  si/c  and  height 
on  the  clilfs  of  old  Red  Sandstone.  Thus  the  Old  Man  of  Hoy  in 
Orkney  is  a  hu^c  column  of  yellow  sandstone  between  aoo  and 
500 ft. high, forming aconspicuous  landmark  in  the  north.  The  coasi 
of  Caithness  abounds  in  outstanding  pillars  and  obelisks  of  flagstone. 

The  low  shores  on  the  west  coast  an?  frefiuently  occujiied  by  laiirf- 
dunrs,  as  on  the  western  margin  of  North  and  South  I  ist,  anr)  ip 
many  bays  from  the  north  of  Sutherland  to  the  coast  ol  Ayrshire. 
They  are  more  aburd.uit  on  the  east  coa^t.  however,  e^[>ecially  on  the 
«hori-s  of  Aberdf-eri- hire,  betwten  the  mouths  r^f  the  two  Rsks  in 
Forfarshire,  on  both  si.|.  s  of  the  innuth  of  the  Firth  of  Tay.  and  at 
sarious  places  on  the  Firth  ol  Forth.  R.iised  >ca-bfachei>  likewise 
play  a  fan  in  thecoaot  aoenery.  These  alUivkkl  tenacca  form  a  atrip 
of  low  fertile  land  between  the  edge  of  Ihe  aea  and  the  fMag  ground 
of  the  interior,  and  among  the  western  fiords  sometiiaci  Wifiply  the 
only  arable  soil  in  their  neighbourhood,  their  flat  green  surfaces 
presenting  a  strong  contrast  to  the  brown  and  baTcn  moors  that  rise 
Iruin  them.  Most  of  the  seaport  towns  stand  ujxjn  platforms  ol 
rai-t  d  lieach.  t'onsider.iMe  deposits  ol  mud,  silt  and  sind  are  ac- 
cumidating  in  many  of  the  e.tu.iries.  In  the  Tay.  Forth  and  Clyde, 
where  important  harbours  are  situated,  great  expense  is  invol\-ed  in 
constantly  dredging  to  remove  the  lediment  oontinnally  brauf  bt 
daim fton  tht  wmmhI caiiM badeaaida aad  lorwanh by  the  tidea. 
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While  no  itiatidt  except  mere  aolitary  roclcs  like  May  UUnd,  ihc 
Bm  Rock  and  Inchkeith  diversify  the  eastern  leabaard.  the  wcnern 
pment*  a  vm  number,  varying  irom  euch  extentive  tracts  a»  Sky« 

to  the  smallc-M  stack  or  skerry.  Xookcd  at  in  the  broadest  way,  thcec 
numcruu>  i.il.m'N  in.iy  be  rpgardiMl  as  belonging  to  two  group*  or 
•erirt,  the  Outer  and  the  Inner  Hebrides.  In  the  Outer  Hebrides 
most  o(  the  ground  i*  low,  rocky  and  plentifully  doitcii  over  »u(i 
lakes;  but  it  rises  into  mountainous  heights  in  Harris,  some  of  the 
summits  attaining  elevation*  of  ateo  ft.  The  general  tread  of  this 
long  bell  of  islanas  is  north-tK>rth«ast.  The  Inner  Hebrides  form  a 
much  less  definite  group.  They  may  be  regarded  as  beginning  with 
the  Shtant  Ides  in  the  Minch  and  stretching  to  the  southrm  head- 
lands of  Islay,  and  their  irre^lirity  has  no  doubt  been  <  hiotiy  ^roujiht 
about  by  the  remarkable  diversity  of  geolat;ical  strut  tur.  Artlu-an 
neiss,  Cambrian  sandstone.  Silurian  cjuarttite,  liine«t'<iu'  and  ^ihist, 
iir.i'.sie  wniUtonc  and  limestone.  Cretaceous  sandstone,  and 
'erti.iry  Uisnlts,  gabbros,  and  granitic  rocks  all  enter  into  the  cum- 
poHtilM  o(  the  islands. 

in/hmet  of  Topography. — The  influence  of  the  topography  of  the 
country  on  the  hi<-tr)r\-  of  its  inhabitants  has  been  all-important. 
Hiiw  ixmi  rdilly  'Ik'  rMiifi,;iir.it ion  alT«ts  the  climate  is  shown  in  the 
remarkable  ditli  rrrrc  Ixtwi-'  n  thr  r;iin(all  f)f  thr  mf>unt,iinou»  west 
and  of  the  lowlaml  ivi'-t.  1  his  iMKrinio  has  ri  i'  -^ir.ty  modified 
the  character  and  cmpluyment  of  the  people,  leading  to  the  cuUi- 
wUm  •!  tlw  aoOM  dw  ow  ride  Md  the  nisiiv  ol  sMcp  and  cMtk 
m  dtt  cNhcr.  Tne  fertile  low  srauiKlt  on  tne  cost  have  eflned 
bcQhies  for  the  invasions  of  Romans,  Norsemen  and  English,  while 
tbe  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  interior  and  the  west  have  scn'ed  as 
■erure  retreats  for  the  older  Celtic  (>npulation.  While,  therefore, 
Teutonic  people  have  &pri  ail  m  i  i  i  hr  .  m.'  area,  the  earlier  r.i<  o  has  to 
this  day  maintained  itajground  in  the  other.  Not  only  external  con- 
liKuratKMI  but  Mofockarstnicturealso  has  profoundly  influenced  the 
prosrctt  of  the  inhantasts.  In  the  Highlands  no  mineral  wealth  has 
oeen  divrovered  tostitnulale  the  iniliistry  nf  the  natives  or  to  attract 
Ulxiur  ami  capital.  These  trans  remain  still,  as  of  old,  »fkir»ely 
inhabiti'd  an:l  civrn  over  to  the  brcf<ling  of  Mix-k  and  the  pursuit 
of  game.  In  tin-  I  nwlands.  '>n  the  other  h.ind.  ti<  h  sKucs  of  coal, 
iron.'lime  and  uilu  r  mintraU  have  Ixi  n  found  Thi  cnal  lu  Id-,  have 
Eradually  drawn  to  them  an  i  vi  r  Ivi  u  i -ir-v:  'hare  of  tlir  iHtpuIatinii, 
Villages  and  towns  have  suddenly  de\elu|ied  and  rapidly  incrcaeed 
ia  siac.  Manolacturcs  and  shipbuildinB  havejgrown  ana  coauncrce 
tea  advanced  with  accelerated  pace.  Other  influences  have  ol  courM 
contfibutcd  largely  to  the  development  of  the  country,  but  among 
(hem  all  the  chief  pbce  niu-'t  l<e  assigned  tb  that  fortunate  gcalo|ticu 
;trurtiirc  uhiih,  amid  the  revolutions  of  the  past, has  preserved  la 
ih<  >  ■ii'f  .f  S  ..(land  those  fields  of  coftl  Olid  ilDokioaewhich  >!»  the 
iuundalions  of  liic  oalioiul  industry. 

Ctology. 

.Irffcrin  Ro<ki. — The  oldest  ri«  l.s  of  Si  ttl.ind  and  of  niiti--li 
Isli's  arc  known,  from  their  antiquity,  as  Archean,  and  consist  chiefly 
of  gneiss  (called  FuadaneiMal*  at  lyiai  at  the  foundalna  of  the 
giological  structure  of  the  country,  ana  Lewisian  and  Hcfaridean. 

because  it  is  well  developed  in  the  island  of  Harris  aad  the  Outer 
Hebrides),  which  varies  from  a  coarsely  crystalline  gianitoid  mass 
to  fine  schist.  The  coarse  varieties  are  most  abundant,  intermingled 
with  bands  of  hornblende-rock,  hornlikndc-schist,  pi-ninatiie,  cut  rite, 
mira-s.  hist.  seritile-»chi<it  and  oihtr  schistose  accompaniments. 
In  a  fi  w  plans  limestone  has  U-en  ob-^rved.  No  trace  of  any 
organism  has  ever  been  detecte<l  in  any  of  these  rocks.  0\'er  wide 
areas,  particularly  on  the  mainland,  the  bands  of  gneisa  have  a 
general  north-west  trend  and  unduLite  in  frequent  plications  with 
%'ariable  inclination  to  north-east  and  s^iulh-wrsi.  The  largest  tract 
of  .Archean  nxk  is  th.it  wliiij)  lortns  alnm-t  the  whole  of  the  Outer 
Hi  l>riiK-s.  from  llarra  Head  to  the  lUitt  ol  Lewis.  Other  areas  more 
or  !■  --  widely  s<  jxir.ited  from  eai  li  oihrr  run  down  the  western  fwttts 
of  I  lie  »liircs  ol  Sutherland  and  Ross  and  Cromarty,  and  arc  probably 
continued  at  least  aa  far  aa  the  Maiid  «l  Riiak 

BaUtfn  or  Keaafer  Scfeixfr.— The  cential.  seuthcra  and  eastern 
Hilhlands  are  occupied  by  metamorphosed  sedimentary  and  igneous 
rocla.  to  whi<  h  has  been  provisionally  assi^netj  the  name  of  Dalradian. 
from  the  old  Celtic  kingdom  of  Dalriada.  Their  true  straliKcaphiral 
fKi'ilion  has  tint  yi  t  been  ascertained,  and  it  may  apixar  that  more 
than  hnc  K^'JUP  "'  f'*"''*  is  inclu<tr<J  in  the  mtic*.  K-inwanl  of  the 
Archean  gneiss  in  the  west  of  Sutherland  the  effect  of  enormous 
underground  pressure  has  been  to  upraise  iiiavsosof  the  ancient  gneivs 
and  Tonidoniaa  sandstone  and  thrust  them  westward  over  the 
younger  rocks.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  what  was  the  original 
character  of  many  (A  the  cTisruptcd  matrruls,  for  they  hax'e  been 
rearranged  and  re-cr)'slalliied  into  granulitic,  flaggy  gneisvs  and 
schists  (Moine  srhistx).  They  extemi  from  the  n'irth-fa>i  of  Siiilicr- 
l.iri.l  .js  f.ir  s.  luih  as  the  Sound  of  Mull.  To  the  i-.i -t  oi  [li.  (|i  .lo.  ation 
of  the  Great  ( ,kn  thev.-  pui/ling  rocks  may  alw  U-  iiu  i  with,  thoiitrh 
in  that  tract  most  of  the  surface  comprises  nodimentary  and  igneous 
rocks,  the  meiamorphism  which  ha*  varied  much.  Immense 
sheets  ol  dtderite,  gabbro,  or  allied  basic  rocks  indicate  eruptive 
materials  intruded  as  tills  or  poured  out  as  lavas  contemporaneously 
with  the  atdimcatify  fonaotions  among  which  they  Ik.  On  the 
other  haad.  then  occor  haad*  of  oaagtooMme.  pcUrfy  grii.  quafUdte, 


graphitic  shale  and  limestone  in  a  certain  ordered  sequence  and  over 
a  wide  area.  Traces  of  annelids  have  been  detected  ia  wnw  of  the 
quaniites,  and  some  of  the  less  changed  parts  of  the  IhacttMca  may 
be  searched  for  fossils.  Tliis  great  series  of  mctamorphk;  rocka.  the 
geological  age  of  which  is  still  unsettled,  has  had  a  notverful  effect  on 
the  scenery,  especially  aVin;.:  the  Highland  line.  Where  a  thick  group 
of  f  furst-  li.trd  ^ru-.  intercal.itrd  in  ifit-  stslimt  nt.iry  riM  l;«  (_toj>n  riut 
it  rix-s  into  a  chain  oi  lofty  rugged  hills,  of  w  liii  h  lu  n  Lcdi  and  Ben 
Vorlich  ai*  exampitai  The  date  hills,  wcaihirln^-  more  readily. 


assume  gentle  sloncs  and  rounded  ridges,  as  in  the  high  land  from 
Holy  L.och  to  the  Kyles  of  Bute.  The  quartiitcs  rise  in  conicai  bills, 
such  as  those  of  Jura  and  Islay.  And  to  the  aoil  created  by  the  decay 
of  the  limestones  is  due  a  gtix'ner  verdure  than  that  of  the  surrauatf> 
ing  moors. 

Tomdoniiin  Sanditttnf. — Above  the  Archean  gneis.s  lies  a  scries  of 
rerj  and  chfxolate-coloured  sandstone  (Torridon  sanditone).  which 
form  a  nunilxr  of  deta<hed  areas  from  Cape  Wrath  dfiwn  the  sra- 
l-iird  of  the  »hiris  ol  SuthcrUnd  and  Ross  and  Cromarty,  across 
Skye,  and  as  iar  as  the  island  of  Rum.    They  rise  into  prominent 

pyramidal  mowataiRik  wMch*  aa  the  auatiicanaa  it  asaaily  aiaMR 

horizontal,  present  in  their  terraced  MdH  a  rfngutar  cmtiaii  to  the 

neighbouring  heights,  composed  of  highly  plicated  crystalline  achicit. 
In  the  Torridon  district  they  can  be  seen  towering  bed  above  bed  to 
a  height  of  alKiut  4000  ll.,  but  they  must  be  at  least  «o,ooo  ft.  thick. 
They  ate  not  nu  t  w  tth  anywhere  else  in  Scotland.  Trace*  of  arm  lids 
and  piotialily  oth<  r  organisms  have  lieen  f<>und  in  the  Kinds  of  shale 
occurring  in  the  fonih  wi^l  oi  the  sliire  of  koss  and  Cromarty,  in  the 
isle  of  Raasay,  and  at  (!aillcach  Head,  and  are  the  oldest  iclifs  of 
animal  life  yet  found  in  Cicat  Diitaia. 

CamMra.— In  the  noftb<^»eitcm  Highlands  mames  of  white 
guartaiie,  letting  uacoafonnaUy  la  Tarndonian  nadatone<  run  fa 
Loch         to  Skye^  loniriag  ia  I 
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tines  capping  iiolatcd  unantaia*  ci  red  Torridon  ModMone.  Thry 
comtiiuie  the  lowwt  (roup  of  the  nmt  ilMcl««iM|  WtMul  atnu  in 
the  Hifhland*,  and  yield  a  tar^  anmbcr  of  fonMi.  In  BBwndiin 
€ader  ney  enbrice  the  following  subdivtiioni,  whoae  thickiicM  in 
Itedlltffct  of  Durnew  ii  rsdmated  at  about  Jooo  ft.  ■  («)  limeMone*. 
doionutea  and  chena.  with  numerous  organic  renuini,  (d)  grit  .ind 
^uanzite.  with  SallanUa  and  OUneUus  iSrrntilite  C>ru):  (c.i  calcjrr- 
•iM  ihales  and  dolomite*,  with  many  annelid  cditt  and  lumeiimct 
OUntUis  (Fucoid  Beda);  (6)  Upper  Quaruite,  olten  crowded  with 
■nnriid  pipe*  (Pipe  Rock  Qiurtnte);  (a)  Lower  Quartxite — their 
oricinal  upper  limit  can  nowncre  be  seen,  for  they  have  been  ovrr- 
ridaen  by  the  Eastern  Schist*  in  thrne  gipntic  underKrobnd  cli»- 
turbance*  .itrtMHy  referred  to,  by  which  thr^  niclcH.  the  Archcan 
(jntis:,  and  TorriJonian  wnditonc,  were  crumpled,  inverted.  di»- 
Ur  .ni-<!  and  thrust  over  o.n  h  other.  The  qujrt/ilti  themnelve*  have 
al  -J  b"-cn  subjected  to  cxtraonJinjry  honzontal  displacement, 
amounting  in  places  to  rwjt  less  than  10  m.  The  rocks  overlying  them 
to  tkt  aaat  o(  the  line  of  disturbance  in  the  aWmof  SMberland  and 
1  Cromarty  are  fine  flagry  Khista.  The  Cunbiian  lystem — 
,  tke  Upper  (DumcM^EriboU  Uneitoae)  and  the  Lower 
(SerBuKM  ^t,  Fucoid  Bed*.  Qiurtate)  forma  a  narrow  band 
whioi  can  be  traced  for  100  m.  from  the  north  coast  of  Sutherland  to 
Skye.  Rocks  of  Cambrian  age  h  .M-  nut  K~cn  identified  elsewhere  in 
SootUnd,  though  it  ouy  ultimately  be  shown  that  the  quartiites  and 
tttMNOM  of  t  he  Ccntnl  HigUMda  ara  aquiralam  Of  tiMM  «f  the 
■ortb-fKat  coast. 

iMMetM  and  Silunan. — In  the  Southern  Uplanda  a  neat  de- 
auupimiit  of  Ordovx  ian  and  Silurian  rocks  is  found.  In  that  belt 
they  consist  mostly  of  grcywackc,  Krit.  shale  and  other  sedimentary 
rtx  ks,  but  in  the  southwest  of  /Vv  r.iun-  they  include  some  thick 
Icniitular  bands  of  limestone.  Thry  have  ixx-n  thrown  into  many 
folds,  the  long  axes  of  which  run  in  .1  c.n>  ril  n(irth-i;i-.irrly  tlircctioii. 
It  is  this  structure  which  has  determined  the  trend  of  thw:  southern 
UpUndh  The  plications  of  the  HighUnd*  aad  the  chief  dMocations 
oTthe  country  nave  followed  the  lanw  aencnl  directloa,  and  hence 
the  parallelism  and  nonh-eastcrly  trend  of  the  main  topographical 
fcatun-*.  Abundant  fo«.'iN  'Knip>fiolites  principally)  in  certain  parts 
of  the«e  rocks  have  show  n  th.it  rrpresrntatives  of  h<jth  the  Ordovioian 
and  L'ppf  divisions  ,irr  prvstnt,  Hy  far  thi-  larijor  p.«rt  of  the  Up- 
lamia  beloags  to  the  former.  The  Upper  Silurian  shales  and  sand- 
•tOMM  aMMar  oaly  almc  the  northern  and  southern  margiits.  The 
«aHl  m  Both  wIh  of  tie  nuntry  ihowa  good  sections  of  the  rocks, 
the  Berwickshire  cliffs  being  particularty  fine.  Thoae  of  Ayrshire  a  n '  1 
Galknray  are  lower  and  mote  actcesifate,  and  permit  of  study  of  tie 
pticition  of  the  strata.  Amone  the  best  hxalilies  for  fo^^iI«  are 
Mi.'l  It  Wjicr,  in  Dumfriesshire,  for  Kraptolit'-s.  and  the  PcntlanJs,  in 
Midlothian.  Ualmac,  on  the  southern  thure  of  Kirkiudbrichtshire, 
the  coast  south  of  Girvan  and  the  limestone  quarries  of  the  Stinchar 
and  Cirvan  valleys,  in  Ayrshire,  for  shells,  trilobiies,  coraU,  &c. 

OU  Red  Sandstone. — Scotland  is  the  typical  European  region  for 
thedepo«its  classed  as  Old  Red  Sandstone.  These  rocks  are  grouiK^d 
in  two  divisions.  Ijower  and  Upper,  both  of  which  appear  to  h.ive 
been  deiKj»itptl  in  lakes.  The  Lower,  with  its  abundant  intercalated 
lavas  and  tuffs,  extends  continuously  as  a  broad  Ixlt  alon^  the 
northern  nvirjjin  ol  the  Central  Plain,  reappears  in  <lriacheil  tr.i  '. . 
along  the  southern  border,  is  found  again  on  the  south  side  of  the 
UplMds  ia  Bcnvkkshiie  and  the  Cheviot  UiUai  oooqiiaa  a  tract  of 
Lome  (Oban  and  the  vidnity)  in  AigytlBhii*,  ami  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Highlands  underlies  most  of  the  low  ground  on  both  side*  of 
the  Moray  Firth,  stretches  across  Caithness  and  through  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Orkney  Isbnds.  and  is  prolonged  into  Shetland.  The 
L^>pcr  OW  Ri-d  Sanihlonc  covers  a  more  rvstricted  space  in  most 
of  the  areas  just  mentioned,  its  chief  development  being  on  the 
flanks  of  the  aocth^aatem  part  of  the  Southern  Uplands,  where  it 
•preada  out  over  the  Lammermuir  Hills  and  the  valleys  of  Ekrwick- 
•Idfe  aad  Roxburghshire.  The  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  is  rich  in 
femainaei  plants  and  fishes,  notably  in  the  fUgstof>es  of  Caithness, 
Orkney  and  Forfarshire  The  vulranic  rocks  of  this  division  form 
nnKcs  of  hills  in  tlie  Low'a:iih.  ■,u.  h  as  the  Pentlands,  Orhils  and 
SidUws.  They  h.wc  in  vjiive  iilaecs  a  thickness  of  7000  ft.  The  lavas 
are  usually  porphyritcs,  which  occur  in  sheets,  with  intercalated 
bandsof  volcanic  tuflthat  are  sometimes  strongly  felsitk:.  One  of  the 
vents  by  which  such  materials  were  ejected  occurs  in  the  Braid  Hills 
on  the  south  side  of  Edinburgh.  Fo!»ilsare  less  common  in  the  Upper 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  though  they  art  found — particularly  fishes — in 
Urge  numbers  in  certain  spots,  as  at  Uiira  Uen,  near  Cupar-Fife. 
TratT^  ol  contemporaneous  volcanic  action  exist  in  the  Orcadian 
Island  of  Hoy. 

CarbontJtTotu. — The  areas  occupied  by  Carboniferous  rocks  are 
•law*  eatMy  mtrictcd  to  the  Central  Plain  or  Lowiaadi.  but  they 
aic  alio  found  «drting  the  Southern  Uplands  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tweed  to  that  of  the  Nith.  In  the  basins  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  the 
following  subdivisions  are  well  marked :  (5)  Upper  Red  Sandstone 
series  (red  and  grey  sandstones,  fireclays,  shales,  marls):  (4)  Coal 
Measures  (white  and  grey  sandstones,  dark  shales,  fireclays,  cual 
seams,  ironstones) ;  (3)  Millstone  Grit  (ma»sive  Mndstones  and  grits, 
erith  fireclay*,  thin  limestones  and  coal):  (2)  Carboniferous  Lime- 


•lone 


Ic)  sandstone*  and  shales,  with  three  or  more  aeam*  of 
s  W  uwOmamt,  ihalw.  aoate  aad  ironwnm*.  but  trith  no 
baad*:  W  nai»mm  ilufak  findaynicaali  aad  iron 


stones,  with  thin  limestones  towards  the  top  and  the  Hurlet  (Kcnircw- 
•hire)  limeatoaa  at  the  bottom:  (1)  Catofeifua  S^adijet  aer' 
(b)  Upper  or  Cement  Stone  group,  ooaaitting  01  white  and  grey 


ndstoncs  (of  which  the  city  of  Edinburgh  was  built),  black  shales, 
thin  limestones  (Burdiehouse,  near  Edinbui^gh),  and  cxc-i-Monal  caial 
seams i  (a)  Lower  Red  Sandstone  t;roup,  with  reddish  and  greenish 
marls  and  shales,  passing  down  with  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone 
The  coal-field*  contain  two  main  group*  01  scams,  the  lower  in  the 
middle  section  of  the  Carboniferous  Linicatone,  and  the  upper  in  the 
Coal  Measure*.  The  thin  teanu  of  the  Caldferous  Sandstone  arc  not 
workable,  but  the  bituawMMH  shales  in  the  Firth  of  Fonh  bitsin  are 
largely  worked  for  the  manufacture  of  mineral  oil.  The  plant-life 
of  the  Carboniferous  sras  exceedingly  luxuriant  and  varictl.  and  the 
system  is  ri<: h  also  in  fosails  of  ti»lie».  crustaceans,  mollusca,  insects 
and  other  forms  of  animal  life.  There  was  great  volcanic  activity 
iluring  the  deposition  of  the  CaUiferoii'i  Sandstone,  Caibuniferuus 
Limestone  and  Millstone  Grit  scries.  The  tsro  leading  typc»  of 
volcanic  anat  an  the  ^aHaai.  ia  iriuch  thaetiof  naiphyriiae,  basalt* 
and  even  tnchytta  «m  emitted,  lonwtimee  tritn  wide  diicnarge  of 
volcanic  ashea,and  tlieMyj,  or  isolated  vents,  or  scattered  group*  of 
vents,  which  diichaigaa  Comparatively  a  small  amount  of  lava  and 
ashes.    The  Campsie,  Kilpatrick  and  Dumbarton  hills,  the  high 

Ciund  from  Greenock  to  Ardrossan.  and  the  Carlcton  Mills  in  East 
thian  arc  example*  of  the  plateau*,  while  Arthur's  Seat  in 
Edinbunfa  and  the  Binn  of  Burntisland  illustrate  the  puy*.  Moat 
of  the  hilu  and  crag*  in  the  Carboniferous  area  are  volcanic,  and  many 
of  them — auch  as  the  castle  rocks  of  Edinburgh  and  Stirtiag.  Binay 
Craig  in  Linlithgosrshire,  North  Berwick  Law  aad  the  BBMHodk— 
mark  the  sites  of  actual  events  of  eruption. 

Permian. —  RxiLS  a5ii(;nal)le  to  tht-  l'irm;.in  systi'iii  (^inipy  mily 
a  few  stnall  areas  in  Scotland.  Thcv  fill  up  the  valley  of  the  Nith  for 
a  few  miles  north  of  Dumfries,  and,  reappearing  a^ain  in  the  .ime 
valley  a  little  farther  north,  run  up  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Carron  to 
the  Lowther  Hills.  Other  detached  tract*  cover  a  considerable  space 
in  Annandale.  one  of  them  ascending  the  deep  defile,  known  as  the 
Dtrvil's  llecf  Tub,  at  the  head  of  that  valley.  Another  isolated  patch 
occurs  among  the  \a\\i\  Hilh;  and  lastly,  a  considerable  space  in  the 
heart  of  the  .Ayrihire  coal-field  is  occupied  by  IVrmian  nx  ks 
ThrouRhuiit  thi'*-  .s<  ;kirale  basins  the  prev.iilinii;  njtk  is  a  red  nkhI- 
stone,  varied  in  the  narrow  valleys  with  intercalated  maii.%es  of 
bieocia.  Thm  oa  be  ae  daafac  that  the  valley*  in  which  these 
patchet  of  red  iaclnuedreadycidtt<d  in  Permian  time.  They  seem 
then  to  have  been  occupied  by  sm.ill  lakes  or  inlets,  not  unlihe 
!i< litis.  Numerous  amphibian  tracks  have  been  found  in  the  red 
E-in<lstone  of  .\nn.inJale  anil  al><>  ne.ir  Dumfries,  but  H'l  other  tr^iix'S 
i.f  the  life  iif  the  li:ne.  tJne  of  the  inovl  intcrc«tiri|j  t<-.u.:ri--,  ut  the 
Scottish  development  of  the  Permian  system  is  the  occurrence  of 
intercalated  bands  of  contemporaneously  erupted  volcanic  rocks  in 
the  Carron,  Nithsdale  and  Ayrshire.  The  actual  vents  which  were 
the  sitn  of  the  small  volcanoes  still  remain  distinct,  and  the  erupted 
lavas  form  high  ground  in  the  middle  of  Ayrshire. 

rrwjitc— The  Tria»«c  system  is  only  feebly  represented.  The 
largest  tract  occurs  in  the  south  of  Dumfriesshire  bctwci-n  Anniin  and 
the  head  of  the  Solway  Firth.  To  thi»  division  are  avsisne<l  the 
yrlinw  s.inil'-|yrne-<  uf  Elgin,  which  have  \  ieiJe<l  rrarmUlun  ami  mher 
reptilian  remains,  the  discovery  of  which  led  to  the  rocks  being 
sepamtcd  from  the  Upper  CM  Red  Sandstone,  to  wUcli  they  had 
previously  been  thought  to  bdong.  There  occur  auo  Ixlew  the  Uaa 
on  some  parts  of  the  west  coast  unfosnliferous  red  sandstones,  con- 
elomcrates  and  breccias,  presenting  lithological  resemblance  to  the 
Rhaetic  group  of  England.  Such  Mrata  are  well  seen  in  the  isle  of 
Raasay  and  near  Hcast  in  Skye.  Red  ^.irulstiim  .iml  <  imEl<imerat<-s, 
probably  of  the  ssime  age,  attain  a  thickness  ol  several  hundred  feet 
at  Grainard  Bav  on  the  west  coast  of  the  county  of  Ross  and 
Cromarty.  On  tac  east  side  of  Scotland,  where  ao  many  fragments 
of  the  Secondary  rock*  oct  ur  ,1'^  luulders  in  the  gLicial  deposits,  a 
large  ipass  of  strata  was  fomn  r'y  eKposed  at  l.ink«field  to  ttve  north 
of  Eljin,  cnntaininj;  (t>»«i!s  »  hn  li  a;i|K-.ir  to  show  it  to  IxlonR  to  the 
Rhaetii-  beds  at  the  top  uf  the  Truss.  But  it  w.is  mil  in  pUue,  and 
proUibly  a  ina*»  transported  by  ice.  Khaetic  strata  no  duulit  exist 
in  tiiu  at  no  great  distance  under  the  North  S  a. 

Jurassic. — The  lurasaic  system— comori'sing,  in  descending  order, 
the  subdivisions  of  Upper  Oolitea  (Portlandian  Kimmcridge  Clay). 
Middle  Oolites  (coal  hmestooes;  Oxford  clay).  Lower  Oolites  (Great 
Oolite  series;  Inferior  Oolite  series).  Lias  (Upper,  Middle,  Lower) — 
is  well  represented  on  both  sides  of  the  Highlands.  Along  the  cast 
coast  of  Sutherland  good  sections  are  expost**!  showine  the  succession 
of  strata.  Among  these  the  Lower  and  Middle  Lias  can  Ix?  idcniihnl 
by  their  fossila.  The  Lower  Oolite  isdistinguishc<i  by  the  occurrence 
in  it  of  roam  coal  MiBlfcaBa  of  which.  3)  ft.  in  thkkncss,  has  been 
werhed  at  Braia.  The  Middle  (Mite  consists  mostly  of  sandttonea 
with  bands  of  shale  and  limestones,  and  includes  fossila wliich  iadicaie 
the  English  horizons  frnm  the  Kcllaways  Rock  up  totlie  Coral  Rag. 
The  lower  part  of  the  Kiinnieridv;e  Ct.iy  is  probably  representol  by 
sandstones  and  Con^;li m  r.LTe,,  (i.:rinini.;  the  niKhc«t  IkiIs  of  the  -<.r>es 
in  Sutherland.  On  the  west  side  of  the  llicjhlands  Juras'lc  rotk»arc 
found  in  many  detached  areas  from  the  Shi.mt  Isles  to  the  southern 
shores  of  Mull.  Over  much  of  this  recion  they  owe  their  preservation 
I  largely  to  the  onaa  of  lava*  aowied  over  them  in  Teniacy  tiaw. 
They  1m««  bMa  H«GBV«i«d.  InoMd,  only  at  a  comparatively  < 
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Italogial  date.  TlieyeompriwacanaMrutiveMrietordepoiitsrtaa 
the  bottOfn  of  the  LUs  up  to  ihe  Oxford  Clay.  Tht  Lower.  Middle 
and  Upper  Lias  consist  cnirlly  of  shales  and  shrliy  limr^tonm,  with 
some  sandstones,  well  si'i  n  along  ihi-  >li(>rt-s  of  Brtxidf.ird  B.iy  in 
Slcyr  ai:d  in  fninr  nf  the  .I'ljarciit  islands.  Tin-  Lower  tXjliti> arc  nuicle 
up  of  uad»loncs  and  ^ihales  with  »uine  limestones,  and~arc  overlaid 
by  tcwtnl  buiidnd  fwt  of  aa  catiiarine  teric*  of  deponts  caawtinf 
cmttv  of  tUck  wkiie  aatKbUNK*.  below  and  abov«  which  lie  ibalca 
and  $nelly  limcatones.  The«e  rocks  form  a  prominent  feature  under- 
neath the  baaah  icrracvs  of  the  cast  tide  of  Skye,  RaaMy  aad  Ein. 
They  form  the  hii;:he>t  mcmlierH  of  (he  Juraawc  icriet,  if  nwnntiiiL 

profaaUy  S'-nic  rt  <ho  Uvlord  Clay.  The  MKt  ScCWnUy  ISClu 
(CretaceousJ  >urce«i  them  unconformably. 

Cretaceous. — Rocks  belonging  to  the  Cretaceous  system  at  one 
time  covered  conskJetabW  areas  on  both  sides  of  the  Flighlands,  but 
they  ha\-e  been  entirely  stripped  off  the  eastern  side,  while  on  the 
western  they  have  been  reduced  to  a  few  fragmentary  patches, 
which  have  «.ursivi-d  because  of  the  overlying  slicrts  of  basalt  that 
have  protected  ihi-m.  S>mf  greenish  sandstones  containing  recog- 
nisable and  th.inii  tfristii  fiis-4|U  arc  the  equivalents  of  the  Upper 
Gtcemand  of  the  ^xmth  nf  r.nKlami.  These  rocks  are  found  on  the 
Bouth  and  wc«t  coasts  of  Mull  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Argyllahiic. 
Tlwy  are  eonmd  by  adiiM  amdiioiwa  and  tim  trlijteqn^^ 
nany  beat,  vliich  wpwiwit  the  Upper  Onlk  of  Enciana.  Tbeir 
existence  under  the  basalt  outlier  of  Ben  ladain  in  Morvcn,  at  a 
height  of  1600  ft.  above  the  sea,  shows  notably  how  extensively  they 
have  been  denuded,  but  also  over  how  large  a  portion  of  the  W'estcm 
Highl.in'l  x-.ilKi.ird  \h:'\  may  have  spreaif  They  area  proiongattun 
of  the  Cretaceous  deposits  of  Antrim  (Irrlatid).  Bnormous  numbers 
of  flints  and  also  lewi  abundant  fragments  of  chalk  are  fouiKl  in 
glacial  deposits  bordering  the  Moray  Fifth.  These  traasportcd  reiica 
show  that  the  Chalk  must  oocelMvcbcai inpheeatao gnat diatanoe, 
if  indeed  it  did  not  actually  oocapy  part  of  Abenleeiwlriic  mad  cfae 

ncii'SHiiinn:-  counties. 

(  :'.Vr  /  i-t.!i;ry — .Mkivc  the  highe'.t  iindary  rtx"ks  on  the  west 
coast  come  tcrraco!  plateaus  of  basjlt,  which  spread  out  over  »-ide 
areas  in  Skye,  Einj.  Nlull  and  .Morven.  and  form  most  of  the  smaller 
islets  of  the  chain  of  the  Inner  Hebrides.  These  plateaus  arc  com- 
poaed  of  nearly  horisontal  aheeti  of  basalt— columnar,  amorphous  or 
amygdatoidat — which,  in  Ben  Morr,  in  Mull,  attain  a  thickness  of 
more  than  3000  ft.  They  are  prolonged  5f)uthward»  into  Antrim, 
where  similar  basalts  overlying  Secondary  strata  cover  a  Urge 
territory.  Occasional  betli  of  tuff  un-  inirnal.iiciJ  among  the«c 
lavas,  and  hla-wise  scams  i  f  f.nc  cl.iy  or  ehalc  which  have  preserved 
the  remains  of  numerous  bnd-plants.  The  presence  of  iheK  fossils 
ladicMca Um tbBtnmiDiu  were HibaiiiaLMd a oompariaon of  them 
with  tMae  cbewnere  urand  among  OMer  Tertiary  attata  ibowt  that 
they  probably  bclon*;  to  the  Oligocene  stage  of  the  Tertiary  series  of 
formations,  and  therefore  that  the  basalt  eruptions  took  place  in 
early  Tertiary-  time.  The  volc.inic  episode  to  which  these  plateaus 
owe  their  oni^in  vv.is  one  of  the  most  impr^rtant  in  the  geological 
history  of  Great  Britain.  It  appears  to  have  resembled  in  its  main 
features  those  remarkable  outpouringa  of  baaah  which  have  delisted 
•o  many  thousand  square  mifea  of  tite  arectera  am  of  the  United 
States.  The  eruptions  were  conoeetcd  with  innotitenble  liasum  up 
whkh  the  basalt  rose  and  from  numerous  points  on  which  it  flowed 
out  at  the  surface.  These  fissurrs  with  the  hasalt  thM  solidified  in 
them  now  Inrtn  the  vast  assemblaRC  of  dykes  which  crtws  Scotland, 
the  north  of  England  and  the  north  of  IreUnd.  That  the  volcanic 
period  was  a  prolonged  one  is  shown  by  the  great  denudation  of  the 
plateaus  before  the  last  eruptioru  took  place,  in  the  Isle  of  Eigj,  for 
example,  the  basalts  had  already  been  deeply  eroded  by  river-action 
and  into  the  river-course  a  current  of  glassy  la\'a  (pitch-stone) 
flowed.  Oenudation  has  continued  aaive  ever  since,  and  now, 
owing  to  greater  hardness  and  consequent  power  of  resistance,  the 
glassy'  lava  stands  up  as  the  prnmin.  nt  ami  r  irturrvinr  ridgr  of 
the  Scuir,  while  the  basalts  whi  ti  furi-.'-rlv  r  i----  I;  ,i'»ivr  it  h.ivc 
been  worn  down  into  terraced  declivities  that  »luix:  a»ay  from  it  to 
liw  aea.  A  imwilHMa  feature  in  the  volcanic  poenomena  was  the 
dkropdoa  of  the  baaulk  plateaus  by  large  bosaes  of  gabfaro  and  of 
various  granitoid  rocks.  These  intnisive  m.i«scs  now  tower  into 
conspicuous  groups  of  hiIJa— the  Cuillins  in  Skyc,  the  mountains  o{ 
Rum  and  Mull,  and  the  rugged  heights  of  Ardnamurrhan. 

Fost-Ttrtiary. — L'nder  thi  fost-Tertiary  division  conic  the  records 
of  the  Ice  Age.  when  Scotland  was  buried  under  sheets  of  ice  wbkrh 
ground  down,  striated  and  polished  the  harder  rocka  over  the  whole 
countty,  and  left  behind  them  the  widespread  accumulation  of  clay, 
aravcl  and  Mad  known  as  Glacial  Depoaits.  The  Till  or  Boulder 
Clay,  the  most  univeraal  kind  of  Drift — which  covers  much  of  the 
Lowlands  to  a  depth  sometimes  of  !0O  ft.,  and  along  the  flanks  of  t  ilU 
ftnchrs  a  li<  :^ht  'if  :nrio  ft.  or  more — was  pusned  alor.^-  li>  ji  c 
radiatint;  from  different  centres,  evidence  of  which  is  to  Ijc  seen  in 
the  tlin-ition  of  the  stri.ie  on  the  rocky  surface  of  the  country  as  well 
as  in  the  dispersion  of  boulders  and  stones  from  recognizable  districts. 
Thui  remains  of  Highland  achtsu  have  been  borne  across  the  Central 
Plain  and  depositedon  the  northern  margin  of  the  Southern  Uplands. 
Above  the  Moulder  Clay  are  fouivd  sands  and  frr.iM-U.  along  with 
perched  boulders  which,  by  their  nource  and  p -lU  ri,  indicate  the 
direction  and  thickneaa  of  the  ice  that  carried  them.  Morainea  of 
Uw  bat  of  ibt  ilKiin  «•  WHBtraw  ibimghout  tiM  HighUiidi. 


Ktunt. — The  youngest  formationa  are  the  laieed  hwchea  ciwi 
sisting  sontetimes  of  ledges  cut  in  the  rack,  as  oa  Uamore  and  other 
parts  of  Loch  Linnhe,  and  sometitnea of  heaped-up  beib of  sand  and 
gravel — river  terraces,  lake  depusiis,  neat-mwsses,  tracts  of  l>lowa 
tand — notably  seen  in  the  dunes  of  Culuin,  FLitirav  Iliad,  .\lj<  rdrvn, 
Montraae  ana  Tents  Muiron  the  east  coast  .and  at  iitevcnston ,  I  r^x  n, 
^^■Gieakioe  and  along  North  and  South  Uist  on  the  wi->t.  I  h>  -v-  .ire 
raatad  la  tht  pnaent  configuration  of  the  land  and  contain  temaina 

of  pluMiaadaainnbatill  living  on  its  surface.  (A.  Cs.;  J.  A.  WLi 

Climate 

!n  cimsiiiering  the  climate  of  Scotland  the  fint  pliCa  imnt  Iw 
assigned  to  the  teitij«  ranif<-  of  v.innus  districts  during  the  montha 
of  the  year,  since  tK.^.  .md  nut  the  mean  temperalurt-  of  ili<-  whole 
year,  gives  the  chicl  characteri>(ics  of  climate.  Thus,  while  the 
annual  tenpHatana  of  iha  wtat  aad  aaal  oaaala  an  ooaily  aqiial. 
the  aamnwr  aad  winter  temperaturea  are  verydfltetcnt.  At  fVirtree 
fon  the  east  coast  of  Skye)  the  mean  temperatures  of  January  and 
July  are  yf*  and  56-8'  F  ,  whereas  at  Penh  they  are  37-5*  and  590* 
The  prominent  feature  of  the  iwtherms  of  the  winter  months  is  ihcir 
north  and  south  direction,  thus  pointing  not  to  the  sun  but  to  the 
warm  waters  of  the  Atlantic  as  the  more  powerful  influence  in 
datmaiataK  tha  dimaie  at  thia  season  through  the  agency  of  the 
piwailiag  weaterty  winds.  In  exccpiionally  cold  seasons  tne  ocean 
protects  all  places  in  its  more  immediate  neighbourhood  against  the 
severe  frosts  which  occur  in  inland  situations.  While  this  influence 
of  the  ocean  is  felt  at  all  seasons,  it  is  mo»t  strikingly  seen  in  winter 
and  is  more  decided  in  proportion  as  the  locality  is  surrounded  by  the 
warm  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  The  influence  of  the  North  Sea  is 
■inilafly  apparent,  but  in  a  less  degree.  Along  the  whole  of  ih« 
caatera  coast,  from  the  Pentland  Firth  southwards,  temperature  is 
hUKT  than  what  k  found  a  little  inland.  In  summer,  everywhere, 
laotude  for  latitude,  temperature  is  lower  in  the  w^t  than  in  the 
east  and  inland  situations,  but  in  winter  the  inland  climates  are  the 
cutdcr.  The  course  of  the  isothermal  lines  in  ^ulnmer  is  \ory  in- 
structiv-c.  Thus  the  line  of  59*  p.ivn-s  from  tlic  Solwjy  ilircctly 
northwards  to  tlie  north  of  Perthshire  and  thence  curves  n-ucd  cut- 
ward  to  near  Stonehaven.  From  Tcvioldale  to  the  Grampians 
temperature  talla  only  one  degne|but  for  the  same  distance  farther 
northwards  it  falls  thrre  degrees.  The  ifothemial  of  S6*  marks  off  tha 
districts  where  the  finer  cereals  can  be  tucccasfuiiy  raised.  Thia 
distribution  of  the  temperatuiv  shows  that  the  influence  of  the 
Atlantic  in  moderating  the  heat  of  summer  is  very  great  and  i»  felt 
a  long  way  infn  the  inti  rinr  oi  the  couiury.  On  the  other  haml.  the 
high  lands  of  western  districts  by  robbing  the  westerly  winds  of  (heir 
moisture,  and  thua  cbariag  tba  ihica  af  eastern  districts,  exercise  aa 
equally  striking  cBcet  ia  die  appeiila  direction— in  raising  the 
temperature. 

There  is  nearly  twice  aa  nach  wilM  tron  the  south-west  as  from 
the  north-east,  but  the  proportions  vary  greatly  in  diffrrrnt  monihs. 
The  south-wet  prevail*  from  July  to  IVloLicr.  and  a/am  (rom 
December  to  February;  accordingly  in  these  months  the  rainfall  is 
heavicat.  Theae  are  the  sumawr  and  winter  ponioas  of  the  year, 
and  an  important  result  of  the  prevalence  of  tneae  winds,  with  their 
accomp.Tnyir<;;  raina,  which  are  coincideat  with  the  annual  extreawa 
of  leiurx  r-x""'.  >*  to  imprint  a  more  strictly  insular  character  on  the 
rl'.ri  vie,  l.>  moderating  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter 
The  :i'  nh cisi  winds  ai  quire  their  greatest  frequency  from  ,March  to 
June  and  in  .November,  which  arc  accordingly  the  driest  portig-.-:  of 
the  year 

The  mountainous  regions  are  mostly  massed  in  the  west  and  lie 
generally  north  and  south,  or  approximately  facing  the  rein-bnngiac 
winds  from  the  Atlantic.  Thus  the  climate*  of  the  west  are  esaenti* 
ally  wet.  On  the  other  hand,  the  climates  of  the  east  are  dry.  because 
the  surf.ice  is  lower  and  more  level .  and  the  brines  borne  thither 
from  the  west,  being  robbed  of  most  of  their  superabundant  moisture 
in  crej?>5ine  the  we>,terii  hills,  are  drier  and  pn-eipitaii  a  greatly 
diminished  rainfall.  It  thus  happens  that  the  driest  climate*  in  the 
caac  ate  thaae  which  have  to  aetith  wwaaida  ike  kraadcet  axtent 
of  inounttlnous  ground,  ana  that  the  wettest  eastcm  dlmatcs  are 
those  which  arc  least  protected  by  high  lands  on  the  west  The 
breakdown  of  the  watershed  between  the  Firths  of  Clyde  and  Forth 
exposes  southern  Perthshire,  the  counties  of  ClacKm.mnan  and 
Kinross,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Fife  to  the  clouds  and  n.ui  of  the 
west,  and  ibeir  climate*  are  cunacquently  wetter  than  those  of  any 
otheta  of  the  eastern  atooes  of  the  country.  The  driest  cfimatas 
of  the  east  are  ki  TwMtxIale  about  Kelso  and  Jedburgh,  the  low 
grounds  of  Eaat  Lottian,  and  those  on  the  Motay  Firth  from  Elgin 
round  to  Doraoeh.  la  these  districts  the  annual  tainfall  avera^ 
2h  m  .  whereas  ovarancnaivebreadthaia  the  west  it  cxoccds  100  IB., 
in  c.iencroe  t^ing  aaaity  I30ia..aadoa tke  topof  Be* N«vi»it  oajT 
reach  150  in. 

n.  EooMOHK  Comimn,  ftc.  y 

Poputctun.-'ht  thecad  ol  the  I  sth  century  it  is  conjectund  i 

that  the  population  of  Scotland  did  not  exceed  500,000—  I 
Edinburgh  hav:ng  about  jo.ooo  inhjbi!ar.t5,  F'er:h  .ilioji   ^coo.  i 
and  Aberdeen,  Dundee  and  St  Andrews  about  4000  each.  By 
tka  UafaM  with  Engtand  (17a?)  the  populatloB  Jampywdlo 
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havt  gmni  to  i^oPOyaaOk  la  tJSh  ■ccnnSag  to  the  retunu 
fimiiilwd  by  tke  dugf  to  tlie  JUnr.  Dr  Aksoader  Webster 
(1707-1784).  oipbtiar  «f  the  Ttm  Xkk,  Ediabiiisb— who  had 
been  coramiarfoDed  by  Lord  Pterfdent  DnodU  to  prepare  a 

ccr.s  js  for  p.;.vernment, — it  was  1,265,380.  At  the  first  govem- 
mciit  census  (sSoi)  it  had  reached  1.60S.430.  The  increase  at 
succwiing  tictadcs  has  been  continuous  though  fluctuating 
in  amount,  and  in  iqoi  the  popuLition  amounted  to  4,47i.i03 
(females,  j, 208,348).  In  igo;  the  Rtginrar-tuncra]  for  Scotlar.d 
calculated  that  if  the  rate  of  increase  (11-09%)  maniXcst  during 
1891-1901  were  uniformly  maintained,  the  popttlMkn  HWdd 
double  itidf  in  tb*  coune  of  about  66  yran. 
Tan-B  I.— if  MB  and  P>J>ahHwi  «f  CM  Cumlus  im  tSyt  and  1901 


Civil  Counties. 

Aoaaf 

Population. 

P..)p  p.T 

«j.  ni. 
1901. 

1901. 

1  Strihern. 

1.  SheiUind  - 
a  Orkney 

3.  Caithness 

4.  butfaerUnd 

352,889 

240.476 

4j.s.h7>> 
1.297.849 

28,711 

30.453 

37.>7: 
3l.8vb 

28.166 

2S  <>99 
35.S70 
21.440 

51 
76 
49 
1 1 

3.330.092 

1 18.237 

113.175 

3« 

II  f/ortk-WetltnL. 

a  a    a  ~     www^  ww  w^www  iva 

5.  Ro«ii  and 

C  roma  rtv 

6.  lavcrncaa  .  . 

t  .076.707 
2.695037 

78.727 
90,121 

76.450 
90,104 

25 
21 

4.671.744 

168.848 

166.554 

»5 

til.  HdrA-BuUm. 

B.  Elein  (or 

Nloray) 
g.  Banff         .  . 
10.  ^ •  * 

tO^.IIO 

403.364 
1,261.887 

9.<S5 

43-47« 
6t.68^ 
284.036 
3S>49> 

9.29' 

44,800 

61,488 

40^925 

57 

94 
98 
«54 
1*7 

2,117,77^ 

433.838 

460,941 

127 

IV  East  IfiWaad 

12.  Forfar  .    .  . 

13.  Perth    .    .  . 

14.  Fife      .    .  . 

15.  KinroM 
iakCla«kauaM  . 

559. «7< 
1.595.774 

323.8!; 
52410 

34«>7 

277.735 

I2-M«5 

6.673 
U.t40 

284,082 
123 

2lS,.S40 
6.981 

32s 
49 
434 

5»7 

2,565,126 

630,098 

665.215 

166 

V  U>j<  MuUaiul. 
1 7  Stirling 
i«.  DumUarton 
19  ArKyll   .     .  . 
30.  Bute    .    .  . 

288,843 
«S7.433 
«. 990.4  7 1 
«39.65« 

J  18,021 

9S,oi4 

74. "--^.s 

I  H,404 

142.291 

1 13.«>5 
73.642 
18.787 

3'5 
463 

2.576404 

308.524 

348.5*5 

87 

V(.  Sentk-Wulum. 

21  Renfrew 

22.  Ayr          .  . 

2y,  Laaark     .  . 

153.332 

724.523 

562,821 

J1.0.SI2 

I.l05.8<;tj 

2<^.''.q8o 

; 54. 468 
1.3  J')  .327 

1123 

225 
'523 

1 ,440,676 

'.563.097 

'.862,775 

827 

VII.  Wk-fiuftm. 

24.  Linlithgow 

25.  Edinburi^h 
26  Ha(](ling;ton 
27.  Berwick 

38.  Peebles      .  . 

a^SBikirfc     .  . 

76,861 
234.339 
171,011 

292.577 
222.599 

52.808 

434.276 

37.377 
32.290 

14.750 

65.708 
488,796 
38.665 
30.824 
15.066 

547 
t335 
145 
67 

u 

I.I68.I49 

599.213 

662415 

363 

VIII.  Soutkem. 
30l  Roxburgh  . 
31.  Dumfries 
33.  Kirkcudbright 
jj.  Wigtown 

42^.060 

686.302 

575.565 
311.609 

53.500 

74-245 

39.'>«5 
36,062 

48.R04 
72-571 
39.3W3 
32.6«5 

73 
68 

44 
67 

Ciand  Toul 

«. 999.536 

203.792 

193.443 

62 

Scoium 

19^069.500 

4.472.103 

150 

In  1901  there  were  150  person*  to  earh  «nu.ire  mile,  and  4  3  acres 
(excluding  inland  waters.  tid;il  nvcr..  ;;nii  fdrtslion-)  to  cjch  pcrvm. 
The  distnbution  o(  population  is  illuMrated  m  the  precedinfj  table, 
which  ghmilM  waiim  tad  waaal  thtcioiwii— nd  wbar  pamculara. 

la  the  novthern.  iMNtb>wcateni  and  iovthmi  divniomthe  po|MUB> 
lion  declined  during  the  decade,  the  fifteen  counties  thus  affected 
being,  in  the  onlcr  of  decrea«e.  beginning  with  the  shire  in  which  it 
was  smallest.  Invcruc?"..  B.inff.  Argyll,  Kirkcudbright.  Shetland. 
SutherUiiul,  DuihIik  -.,  kil■  ^  ..ml  ('mtnarty.  t  l.u  kinaniuin,  Ik-rwick, 
Orkney,  Roxburgh,  Caithness,  Uigtown  and  ixlkirk.  It  will  thus 
be  fees  that  the  far  north  and  far  south  alike  decreased  in  poriubtion. 
the  decline  being  largely  due  to  physical  conditions,  though  it  need 
not  be  suppocecfthat  the  limit  o(  population  was  reachedf  in  either 
am.  The  most  snarsely  inhabited  county  was  Sutherland,  the  most 
densely  Lanark.  The  counties  in  which  ilicrc  wa»  the  Urgettt  increase 
in  the  decennial  pericxl — with  Linliihgow  firit.  followed  by  Lanark. 
Stirling,  Rrnfrew.  niimliiirton  and  tliirlren  nthrr-. — prim  ifi;illy 
t.r;ij:.;;i-<1  to  iho  (■<  ntral  Pl.iin,  or  Lowla^c!^^,  in  which,  broadly  stated, 
industries  and  manufactures,  trade,  commerce  and  agriculture  and 
e<iucaiional  f,iciiities  have  atoriiied  thcir  higlieit  deveknoMM.  In 
every  county  the  population  incraued  bttwoea  Itot  and  1841,  the 
increase  lieing  more  than  IO%  in  each  county  with  the  exception  of 
Argyll,  Perth  and  Sutherland.  After  1841 ,  however,  the  population  in 
several  Highbnd  shires— in  which  the  clearance  of  crof^tcrs  to  make 
way  for  deer  was  one  of  the  most  strongly-felt  grievances  amonn  the 
Celtic  part  of  the  people — in  the  i«land»,  and  in  some  of  thp  southern 
counties,  diminished.  The  next  table  affords  a  comparison  of  the 
numbers  of  the  population  as  grouped  in  town*,  villages  and  rural 
districts,  and  in  the  mainland  and  islands. 

Tabls  U.—PofnloliM  m  r«nu.  VOatts  and  Rwal  DittritU, 

m,Jt-m—^  —J  .-j-^j-^  i^gf  OMd  tf9t. 


Croups. 

pDpuhtiea. 

Ftoccaiage  of  Pap,  in 
each  to  total  Np. 

1 1)1 1 1 . 

'I'l  iwns '  .     ,  . 
Villages' 
Rural  districts  . 

4'j5.'>3'J 
928.513 

3.t2",-Mi 
4W'.o53 
885,809 

65 -37 
11-57 
35.06 

69-77 

10-42 
I94i 

Total 

4.025,647 

4.472,103 

lOO'OO 

lOO-OO 

Mainland 
I*l.iiii]%  , 

3.S^'5.748 
1 59.89'> 

4.3'6.55' 
155.552 

9603 

397 

9653 
348 

Total 

I0040 

lao.00 

ViHaica  have  popidttioaad  froa  300  to  aooo; 


of  towaatritb 


up' 

Table  III;  iffim  the 
infiaUtanti. 


froo  2000 
than  30.000 


r  le  Mt,  ttQl  Mi  /pOV. 


Town. 

I88t. 

1891. 

1901. 

C.Usgow     ,  . 

55>.4I5 

5<>5.'*39  (of  cnlarxed 

7(x>,468 

area.  658. 1'j"  ' 

Kdinburgh  .  . 

•  • 

238.357 

261.225  (of  enlarjied 

316.533 

area) 

Dundee     .  . 

•  • 

«40.239 

'53.330 

160,878 

Aberdeen    .  . 

• 

105,189 

I2t,633 

153.503 

Paisley  .    .  . 

• 

55.638 

166.425 

79454 

76,668 

Leith         .  « 

• 

59.4«5 

67.700 

Go\-an   .    .  . 

• 

50.492 

63.625 

76.350 

(irconock    .  . 

66,704 

63.423 

67.673 

27410 

36.538 

54J8I 

Coatbridge  .  . 

• 

24,812 

30.034 

36.99> 

Kilmarnock  . 

■ 

23.901 

28.447 

34.165 

Kirkcaldy  .  * 

• 

23.632 

27.151 

54.063 

Perth     .    .  . 

• 

38,980 

29.899 

33.886 

Hamilton    .  , 

e 

•8,517 

24.859 

32.775 

Motherwell 

13.904 

1.S.726 

30,418 

The  burghs  in  which  the  largest  proportion  of  Scottish-bom 
persons  lived  in  1901  were  Kirkcaldy  (with  95  997  in  every  looof  its 
inhabitants),  Aberdeen  (with  94-997).  Penh  (with  94  442).*"<' 
KilmanMck  (with 94-046}. , Tte  »"*«^*pn>P«^ ^ ftff***"??? 
were  found  in  Edwburgb  (with  5-438%)  and  Lekh  (with  4-4>i). 
Iriah^Mnitmtniost  in  evidence  in  Coatbridge  (with  IS-'S"  ">  every 
too),  Pfertick  (with  ts-oj)  and  Covan  (with  ll-5i).  Welsh  nation- 
ality was  most  marked  in  Mothrrwell  (with  o-250°:,)  Those  of 
liritish-Coionial  birth  were  must  numerous  in  Kdinburgh  (with 
0  03X". ).  and  foreigners  in  t;Uisj;ow  Uit'i  0  »90).  Leith  (with  O-741) 
and  M.itniltim  (wi'h  o  7j(i).  In  addif.on  to  the  17,654  resident  for- 
eigners there  were  4973  foreigners  casually  in  Scotland  at  the  ukin j 
of  the  census  in  1901  (1859 


Bfitish  vetaehi).  raiaias  the  total  «f  I 


en  board  foreign  aod 
actually  ( 
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to  5J,6r7 
nil  II  in.ilii '. 
Tabic  IV 


(m.^Vfi   ! 4,44s),  of  whom    10,373  o'  Ru^b.an 

.  41JSI  iif  It.ili.in,  .ind  ^2T,:  of  Gt-rm.in. 

/.  ^!>'J\^>  thi'  n.Uionalitu  n(  tho  [kX)[i1c  in  l8gl  and  1901. 
TaBI  K         -  ///wi/ra.'itj  .V((.'ior..i/i.'i?s  in  iSqf  and  t^Ot. 


Scotland,  1891. 

Scotland,  1901. 

When  Bora. 

Pcroentagc 
of  PopT 

Nunbcr. 

Scotland    .  . 

Wal«       .  . 

the  Channel  > 
Islands  | 
Briti»h  Cokmte* 
British  borirl 
abroad,  byl 

ind     sea  J 
horcigncfB 

3.6<;«.7oo 

184.S07 
ioa.7  jO 
2.309 

9»7 
13.607 

8,051 

8410 

91  63 
4  H4 

270 
006 

0-03 

0-39 

0-20 
0-21 

4,o»S.75S 
.'05,064 

2.673 
1.058 

«5.907 
13.642 
«7.654 

91  3(>» 
4585 

0060 

0^ 

0-3S5 

0395 

Total 

4.0*SAt7 

>oa 

100 

TkUe  V.  giVCO  the  nvmbcr  o(  person*,  rxrlusivc  of  cliiUren  umler 
three  ye.ir*  o(  aRe,  who  spoke  Ca<-!ic  only,  .md  lir  and  tnt;li*h, 
■ftuti  i;i.-ir  pcrrintage*  to  the  (H»[)uVili<iii  m  K/Jl-  The  c<iuni:i  s  in 
which  the  highest  pcrrcnUges  obumuxl  oi  persons  speaking  OatlK. 
only  were  Ross  and  Cromarty  with  15-02*^  (la.!?!  p«om)  and 
lavcm«**  with  13  01%  (11,722  persons).  But  ill  BO  Wim  than 
eightncii  oouaftica  the  profnction  of  Caelie4|WaUt« 
tnidcr  1%. 


TaBLS  VI. — Birtht,  DtaUu,  hiamagts  and  lUtpttmaU  Btrtks. 


1861-1870 
(ittclusivc). 

1871-1880 
(Inclusive). 

1881-1890 

(inclusive). 

1891-1900 

(inclusive). 

Births     -  . 

1,120.791 

706.195 
234.222 

I.2.V  3" 
763.948 
253.550 

1  .iS'  .'>y> 

743  S«2 
259.388 

1  ; '^0.044 
7bi.H«o 
298.664 

IfcgitiBWte 
bStlii  .  . 

tto,o6i 

108,160 

103.128 

90.981 

The  counties  in  uhuli  rhi-  hn;hi  it  pcrcmtagii  ol  ill<  >;mni.i:t  1  ir;V,» 
were  found  were  VV  igiown,  Dumfries.  Ktrkcudbneht  and  Peebles  in 
the  tooth:  Eigin.  Banff  and  AteidMn  in  the  oonb-oaii.  and  Caith- 
neat  in  the  north,  the  shim  showint  the  toweit  percnta(M  wtn 

CUckrooDoon,  Dumbarton  and  Shetland. 

Taau  Wll.— Birth,  Dtatk  and  liarnagi  Ratio.  i86t-tfoo,  and 

Hate. 

sMt'ltje 

(indu<dvc). 

tflyi-lMo 
Qnchiiive). 

lMt-1890 
(iflclutiw). 

Il91-t900 

(inciuiive). 

Birth 

Death 

Marriage 

3  4B 
0  19 
0-69 

347 
ai5 

322 
1-91 
0^ 

3  Ol 

I  84 
»70 

Percenta^s  ' 
of  illegiti- 
mate birth*  ' 
to  total 
birth* 

981 

••15 

7-11 

Tmis  V^SIumini  Nmmbtr  tfrummt  9gd  Antr  |Wn 
Cadk  andy  and  G»dk  mmi  EocKfl  1m  J 


1001. 


Area. 

PopuUlion. 

Ciclic  onlv- 

Percentage. 

Gaelic  ami 

F.nplish. 

pLTCentaRe. 

Scotland 

4.47I.103 

2!i,iu6 

4  .S  3 

Northern  portion 
Soudicni  ponion  . 

•  .753470 
a*7t8>n33 

27.854 
252 

•  59 
001 

160,915 
4'. 785 

•  •54 

Northern  division 
North-we^em  „ 

North-eastern 
i' .LKt-inidland  <» 
VV«st-midland  „ 
South-wtjstern  ., 
South-eastern  „ 
Sowhcm 

112.175 
•66.554 
460.941 
665.215 
348.5«5 
1.862,775 
662415 

■93443 

4R9 
23.893 
20 

95 
3.357 
162 

89 
1 

0  43 
14  34 

001 
0  ni 

0 

OOl 

001 

o-oo 

17.<*4 
b.1.573 
5  '-'S 
1  i.!M8 

4i.J"5 
34.289 
7,002 
494 

•5-23 
495^ 
III 
2-06 
12-14 
1-84 
I  06 

Vital  SUMtet.—\»  Table  VI.  »  dimni  the  omiibcr  of  Wnhs. 
dcathi.  inarriacc*  and  illcgitiinate  binha  for  the  dceadea  ending 

1870.  1880,  i8go  and  1900. 

Table  VTI.  gives  the  percentagt r-  to  the  population  of  ili<-t  irths, 
deaths  and  marriages  in  the  four  dccad^  specified,  along  with  the 
of  ill^ti<>i*<y        ^"1^  tamim  of  tatrths  in  the  Mine  periods. 


0(11, Ridden s  rf  •  "ir /'wpie.— Table VIII  divides 
the  piiipic-  .HI  onliriK  to  occupations.  The  Rtost 
noteworthy  feature  in  this  coonexioo  it  the 
great  dtnuDutkw  that  took  place  mthui  the 
iniercctisat  period  (189I-19IH)  In  tlw  tmpiv- 
ductive  class,  which  to  tone  cxtMl  •COOmtS 
for  the  increase  in  the  nunbCTOtthO  bduiOial 
and  conunerctal  clattet. 

Poer  lUiff.— Befa(Ct]ie1tclanBatiMk.idkf 

of  the  poor  had  been  the  duty  of  the  Church, 
for  early  lefri*laiion  aimed  at  suppresstng 
raihcr  th.-in  aiding  poverty.  Those,  indeed, 
who  were  ab«)luicly  dependent  on  aJmt 
might  retrivc  a  licence  to  brR  within  the 
bounds  of  thdr  own  pviah,  bui  ihc  able- 
bodied  poor  were  severely  dealt  with.  The 
aclo4  1570  directed  the  magistrates  in  towaa 
and  tlw  Jiuiieeft  la  ninl  parishes  to  propaee 
a  register  of  the  a«ed  and  impotent  poor  lod  to  levy  ft  tM  «a 
the  inhabitants  of  every  parah  l«r  tbdr  wlipoTt.  One  con- 
sequence of  the  drni.il  of  relief  to  the  able-bodied  was  that  the 
workhouse,  so  IuiuLiai  in  the  English  poor-law  system, 
csublished  in  Scotland,  tbou||l  ftliwhfinir*  «t»  f 


OociipatioM> 

Niinbcr  e^iaicd  tn  each  Clifla  of  Oetupaitioa. 

Percentage  enga( 
oiOocu) 

tcdJnaacfcClat* 

■MlOB. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891 

!«)< 

>1. 

Males. 

Femaka. 

T«taL 

Maka. 

Femalca. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Fesialeft. 

Total  occupied  and  \ 
unoccupied    (aged  1 
to  years  and  up-  f 
waidt)  J 

1446,309 

•.599453 

tj6g6^i 

«.790.H» 

344«JS3 

lOIMIO 

tOIMM 

tOfr-OO 

En^j^  bi  occu- 

paiiona 
Hetired  or  imoeen- 

pied    ...  - 

1,303.909 

1.747.737 
i,397.9>S 

l.39t,l«8 

364.ft93 

■  S9I.6M 

t,l98,'jl8 

l.98».8l> 

1.4f^'3.5H 

•6-75 

34-«> 

6600 

S4-O0 

16-0O 

S3-"5 

Clasaev 

1.  Professional 

2.  Domestic 

3.  (lommercial 

4.  Agriculture  and 

hishing 
$.  Industrial 
6.  Unoccupied  and 

>?4.358 
305.827 

34^000; 

I'A>,"S7 

io.2;6 

30,018 

290.426 

8-M04 
3  If). 3 II) 
ll>4,»34 

a35.*45 

1,025.734 

•W.9>5 

67.837 
2f'.7^'' 

221.579 

196.581 

878446 

364.893 

33.234 
174475 
24. '36 

40.73" 

3'9."4<J 

1. 198.618 

tOI.06l 
301.230 
245.715 

237.3  >  ' 
i."<)7.4V5 

•463.5" 

4  o« 
2-02 
12  07 

14  -'3 
167$ 

«  44 

II  88 

0  64 

1  ^« 
itt  lb 

66  00 

4  10 

1  61 
•33« 

II  P7 
53  •<H 

16  00 

1  86 
9  75 
•  35 

1-27 

1702 

6695 
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towns,  and  poorhouses,  where  iKoic  indigent  who  arc  aionc  in 
the  world  wilboul  any  one  to  care  fur  them  find  food  and  shelter, 
bcfBB  to  be  general  in  the  19th  century.  Hrncc  arisen  the 
pftnJeooe  of  oiit-reUe(»  one  of  tb«  diitioctive  features  of  the 
SoDttUi  poor  law.  Tb«  act  ci  IS79>  hamem,  pnmd  largely 
inopentivr.  Tho  pioviaioa  of  itUef  puKd  fran  the  Jtutke* 
to  the  niinlatrrs  and  kirk -sessions,  who  by  an  edict  of  the  Privy 
Council,  ill  1697,  were  required  to  draw  up  a  list  of  the  poor 
l«  ii:c  a  yi-.ir,  and  rates  wire  levied  only  whon  colli-ciions  in  the 
church  "  pLitis  "  were  insufficient.  Kur  150  years  nothing  was 
fi:ync  to  systtmati/--c  \xxyT  relief,  and  even  in  184  j  alxnil  half  of 
the  parishes  were  yet  unaasessed  tu  the  pour.  I'he  total  in- 
adequacy of  the  voluntary  system  to  cope  with  genuine  distress, 
in  respect  both  of  contributions  and  the  dispensing  of  alms, 
led  in  1845  to  the  passing  of  an  act  which  made  the  parish  the 
poor<nliei  ana,  atdwUtuted  the  parochial  board  for  the  kirk- 
■cttioawhenneoane  waabad  to  a  rate,  made  the  appofatnieiit 
of  inspectors  the  poor  and  medical  officers  comptdwry,  and 
set  up  a  s>-5tcm  of  central  administrative  control  known  as  the 
Board  of  Supervision  for  the  Ret;t  f  of  the  Poor,  with  hcmiquartcrs 
in  Edinburgh.  The  act  <li'l  not  proviilc  for  compulsory  asscss- 
n:'-T.t,  l)i:t  this  virtually  arcomplishM  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  li.i.inl,  which  demanded  oi  local  authorities  increased  care 
ami  more  hl>i-r.il  relief,  with  the  result  that  in  i8<h  only  46  out 
of  $46  parishes  remained  unassessod.  In  this  year  a  change  in 
the  governing  body  was  aiTectcd,  the  Ix>cal  Government  Board 
fof  Scotland  bcinc  constituted  and  npladng  the  Board  of  Super- 
vitfam,  while  the  paroddal  hoard*  made  way  forpatbb  ooundts. 
Aatha  aathoritica  cannot  give  relief  to  thoaeabte  to  work,  there 
aie  no  enoalwaids  hi  Scotland,  vagrants  having  to  pay  for  their 
night's  lodging,  or  (irr!  it  in  the  police  station  or  rlscwhere. 
Every  parish  has  to  support  its  own  poor,  that  is,  nativi-5  or 
those  who  hAve  acrjuired  a  settlement  hy  living  in  it  for  f;vc  yoars, 
Ltul  relief  IS  pivcn  in  the  parish  in  which  il  is  applicfl  for,  the 
cost  bci.ic;  rerovorcil  from  the  parish  of  birth  or  settlement 
afterwards.  For  the  sick  poor  the  larger  towns  provide  hospilaU 
and  dispensaries,  besides  medical  attendance  at  the  homes  of 
the  pemr.  while  in  rural  dktricta  there  are  cottage  hospitab, 
triUagc  sick-rooms,  aad  sick  wanb  in  the  poorhouses.  The 
mentally  afflicted  are  tent  lo  the  asylum  if  they  arc  dangerous, 
or  kept  hi  the  tioenaed  waids  of  poorhouses,  or,  if  they  are  harm- 
less or  imbecile,  boarded  out.  The  expense  of  pauper  lunacy 
is  only  partially  borne  by  the  parish.  The  district  lunacy 
bviard  fpractic.illy  a  joint-commillee  uf  the  coi;nty  and  burgh 
Councils),  aidol  by  a  parliamentary  grant,  is  chart^ed  with  the 
provision  .mil  upi-cep  of  the  asylums,  the  poor  law  authorities 
only  defraying  tiie  maintenance  of  their  own  patients.  Ur|ihan 
or  deserted  children,  or  the  children  of  paupers,  are  boarded  out 
aad  reared  like  ordinary  children,  attwrltng  the  puWic  schools 
and  growing  up  without  the  "  pauper  taint." 

Pelke.— It  was  not  till  the  middle  o{  the  19th  century  that  a 
rrgttlar  police  force  wa*  celabBAed  In  SeothuML  Til  Ibea 
dwcOen  in  nual  districts  had  practically  to  pmvida  far  their 
own  safety  as  beat  they  could,  while  some  town*  raalntained 

a  pairl  watch  and  others  er.rolled  voluiileer  constables,  cvcrs' 
citizen  being  cx^Mxted  to  take  liis  turn  in  patrnllinR  the  streets 
to  protect  pcr.^on  i:v\  property.  At  first  an  ,id(i[)tive  act  was 
intrixiuced,  uniier  which  the  Commiwiioners  of  S\ip[ily,  who  then 
managcNj  county  buhir.es:, — resident  landowners  in  (tossession 
of  landed  estate  to  the  annual  value  of  £io»— were  empowered  to 
nisc  a  police  force  in  the  counties;  but  the  want  of  common  policy 
and  initiative  led  in  t8s7  the  compulsoiy  institution  of  a 
[iioUcc  force  throoghout  the  oottMiy.  Bttrghs  havfatg  a  popwla- 
tion  of  more  tiian  7000  might  furnish  tbdr  own  poUce,  and 
■nafler  burghs  were  policed  as  pan  of  the  county  to  which  they 
bdoQged  by  the  standing  joint-committee  (composed  equally 
of  Commissioners  of  Supply  and  members  of  the  county  council), 
but  no  new  police  burgh  the  popid.ai<tn  of  which  was  umier 
»o,ooo  was  to  be  free  lo  police  ith«li  All  the  constabulary 
forces,  excepting  the  Orkney  at  d  SI.eil  uid  [iol!<  <-.  are  annually 
inspected  as  to  efficiency  and  reported  ou  to  the  Sccretaiy  of 
Stale  for  Scotland. 


Education,  (a)  Elementary  Schools. — The  ijystem  of  schools 
which  prevailed  till  the  Education  Act  of  tS?!  dated  from  1696, 
when  the  Act  for  Settling  of  Schools  was  pasaed—one  of  th« 
hut  but  not  the  least  of  the  addevemenu  of  the  ScoU  Failia> 
neat— providing  for  the  maintmance  of  a  school  in  eveiy  paifih 
bythekirit  stssfon  and  heiitoia.  with  power  to  the  Commisrionefi 
of  Supply  to  appoint  a  achoobnaster  ui  case  the  prim.iry 
authorities  made  default.  The  schoolmaster  held  his  office  for 
hfe,  co-eflucation  was  the  rule  from  the  first,  and  the  school  was 
undcaomioalioriaL  The  various  religious  secessions  in  Scotland 
led  lo  the  founding  of  a  large  number  cf  sectarian  and  sub- 
scription schools,  and  at  the  Disruption  in  the  t  ree  Church 
made  provision  for  the  secular  as  well  as  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  children  of  its  members.  The  Education  Act  of  1872 
abolished  the  old  management  of  the  parish  wKwli  and  provided 
for  the  cnatfam  of  diatikta  (burgh,  parish  or  group  of  paishea) 
Under  the  oontiol  of  school  bouds,  of  whkh  there  are  97a  in 
Seodand,  dected  every  three  yean  by  the  ratepa>-er8,  male  and 
female.  Since  that  date  the  most  important  changes  effected 
in  the  elementary  ctiucation  systi  m  were  the  abolition,  in  1S86, 
of  individual  ir.spetlion  of  the  lower  standards— afterwsrds 
extended  to  the  ■v.ho\t  of  the  standards,  the  inspectors  3pi>lying 
a  collcttive  test,  the  "block-gran!  "  system,  to  the  efiicicncy 
of  a  school — and  llic  aliolilion  of  s(  hool  fees  ( 1  ^-80)  'or  the  com- 
pukory  standards,  ihe  loss  being  made  up  principally  by  a 
parliamentary  grant,  and  jwrily  by  a  propcition,  earmarked 
for  the  imtpoee,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  L<ocal  Taxation  (Cuatoois 
and  Excise)  Act  1890^  aad  the  Education  aad  Local  Taxation 
Account  (Scothuid)  Act  ifl9S.  The  capitation  gnnt  in  relief  of 
fees  Is  at  the  me  of  iss.,  of  wMeh  tea;  b  fumisbed  by  the 
pariiamentary  grant  and  as.  by  the  other  sources.  King's 
Scholars,  trained  at  one  of  the  training  colleges,  and  Kii^g's 

Students  who  attend  oneof  the  uniVUnitJettfBntttlwdlfef  BOtUM 

of  supply  of  ccrtificafed  teacher*. 

(/')  Se(mdiiry  Sthools. —  Ri-iords  of  the  existence  of  schools 
in  the  chief  towtts  occur  as  early  as  the  13th  century.  1  hry 
were  under  the  supervision  of  the  chancellor  of  each  diocese, 
and  were  main^  devoted  to  studies  preparatory  for  the  Church. 
Before  the  Rdoimation  schools  for  general  education  vrre 
attached  to  many  teligSous  housa,  and  in  1496  the  first  Scottish 
act  was  passed  requiring  substantiat  hooscholdnB  to  send  their 
eldest  sons  to  school  from  the  time  tney  were  eight  or  nine  years 
old  tmtn  they  were  "  competentlie  founded  and  have  pcrfite 
Latin."  In  1560  John  Knox  propounded  in  his  fin/  lU'ii.  ,  f 
Diuif^ine  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  education  Iwcn  tknicr4tary 
to  university,  liut  neither  this  [>rop<osal  nor  an  act  passed  by  the 
privy  council  in  i6i6  for  the  estabU!>hn>cnt  of  a  school  in  e%Try 
parish  was  carried  into  effect.  In  several  burghs  grammar 
school*  hsvc  Mn'jted  from  a  very  enrly  <^Mc,  and  some  of  them, 
such  as  the  Roy.al  High  School  of  Kdinburgh  and  the  High  School 
of  Glasgow,  reached  a  hi^  standard  of  prafidcngr.  Theyweta 
hugely  supportedhgrthe  towncouncOs,  whoended  Qiebnildbigs, 
kept  them  hi  repair,  aad  usually  psJd  Ihe  ifCloANbiy.  BjrUiw 
act  of  1879  their  managnnent  was  traRsferred  to  the  school 
lioardri,  and  they  may  Iw  con-  >  f  '  ;  t'y  c!assific<l  into  highcr-claaS 
public  schools,  such  aslliC  old  graiiiitiar  schools  .md  the  liberally 
endowed  schools  of  the  Merchant  Company  in  lidinburgh.  .nid 
higher  grade  schools,  with  s  fcw  years'  preparatory  course  for 
the  universities,  while  some  of  tlic  ordinary  schools  have  c.imc  i 
the  grant  for  higher  education.  In  the  Scottish  Education 
Department,  of  which  the  secwUiy  far  Scotland  is  the  virtual 
head,  was  reocvmiaed.  It  was  sepaiated  from  the  English 
DepaitDient,  and  undeitoeli  the  faispectlon  of  Ugher  class  schools 
(public,  endowed  and  volnntaiy),  and  two  ycaia  later  bwtituted 
a  leaving  certhlcate  examination,  the  pass  of  whidi  is  accepted 
for  most  of  the  university  and  professional  authorities  in  lieu  of 
their  preliminary  examinations.  In  1898  the  functions  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  as  far  as  Scoll.ind  i^  concerned, 
were  tr.insferred  to  the  Dep.irtnicnt.  whiih  makes  substantial 
grants  for  instruction  in  those  sulijects  for  whic  h  science  and  art 
graou  were  formerly  paid.   A  Technical  Schools  Act,  passed  in 

1887,  waa  ap|«ed  1^  t  faw  k«d  aiithoiitiaa;  but  in  1890  fnads 
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w«rs  by  dnce  ntde  tct^Mt  f ran  «a  meqiecied  •amce,  and 

devoted  to  the  porpotee  of  tecbnkal  and  aeoomUry  education. 

ParlLinicnt  h?.d  introduced  a  measure  of  public  house  reform 
along  with  a,  sthemc  for  compensating  such  houses  as  lost  thcsr 
licence.  This  feature  was  so  stoutly  opposed  thsi  the  biU  did 
not  pass,  although  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  h.\d  provided 
the  necessary  funds.  Government  proposed  to  distribute  this 
money  among  local  aulhoriues  and  expend  the  balance  in  relief 
rates,  but  a  dause  was  inserted  in  thLs  bill  giving  burgh  and 
county  councils  the  option  of  ipendiQg  tlic  balance  on  technical 
education  as  well  as  in  reliei  of  ntOk  Advantage  'v^as  largely 
taken  ofUutpoiKr,  and  the  grant  came  to  be  auocincUydachbcd 
aa  the  "  Reiiditt  "  grant  U.97fica  A  year).  Tbe  Dcpnitnoit 
established  in  each  county  a  hwdy  known  aa  tbe  Mcondary  cdu- 
cation  conunittee,  chosen  by  tbe  county  council  and  the  chair- 
men of  the  school  boards,  which  is  charged  with  the  ex[)cnditurc 
of  ils  share  of  the  grant.  The  committee  exists  also  in  a  lew  of 
the  largest  burghs,  the  members  being  in  this  case  apiHjintrd  by 
the  town  council,  school  board,  anrl  somr'inu-s  the  trustees  of 
educational  endowments.  In  virtueof  a  C'ontinuaiion  Class  code, 
technical  and  specialized  education  is  given  ia  day  and,  cliielly, 
tvening  classes  in  various  centres,  the  prbdpal  being  the 
Hcriol-Watt  College,  Edinbut^;  the  Edinburgh  and  East  of 
Scotlaiid  College  of  AgrlctilUtra;  tbe  Glaagow  and  West  of  Scot- 
UwiTedudalCoDciBi  the  Glaifow  School «{  AiU  the  Glasgow 
Athenaewn  Commerciid  CoiUeae;  the  West  of  Scotland  Agri- 
cultural  College;  the  Dundee  Technical  Institute;  Gray's  School 
of  Art,  Aberdeen,  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Institution  School  of 
Art,  and  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Applied  Art;  but  well- 
equipped  classes  are  held  in  most  of  the  large  towci,  and  several 
county  councils  maintain  orgaiiL/.ers  of  technical  insiruction 
As  regards  agricultural  education,  the  county  is  found  to  be  in 
BOiit  cases  too  small  an  area  for  efficient  orgdnixation,  and 
consequently  several  counties  combine  to  support,  for  instance, 
the  East  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College— a  corrHirilion  con- 
lialiitg  of  the  aftkultunl  depvtitait  in  the  Univenity,  the 
Herfot-Wntt  College  tmd  the  VoteiinKqr  Cdlleve  In  Edubuii^, 
—the  West  of  Scotland  AgikaltunI  Cailme,  Glusow*  nad 
the  agricultural  department  !n  Aberdeen  University.  The 
leading  public  schools  on  tlic  English  model  arc  Trinity  College, 
Clenalmond,  Perthshire;  Lorclio  ScIickjI,  Musselburgh,  and 
Fcttes  College,  Mcrchiston  Castle  and  the  Academy  in  Kdinburgh. 

(c)  Unmnitift  and  CoUegts. — There  are  four  universities,  in 
Scotland,  n.Tmcly  (in  the  order  of  fo'jndation  i.  Si  .\ndrews  (1411), 
Glasgow  (t45o),  Aberdeen  (1494)  and  Edinburgh  (1582),  in 
vhich  arc  the  customary  faculties  of  arts,  divinity,  law,  medicine 
•nd  icience.  In  1901  Mr  Andreat  Camcgje  gave  £3,ooovaoo  to 
the  vnivenities.  The  admtnistration  of  the  fund  wu  handed 
over  to  a  body  of  trustees,  who  devote  the  innnal  income 
(£100,000)  partly  to  the  payment  ol  ■tndents'  end  partly  to 
Lui!  !1m;;5,  apparatus,  professorships  and  research.  Tbe  court 
of  c.i  !i  university  is  the  supreme  authority  in  regard  to  finance, 
cliMiplinc,  snd  the  regulalion  of  the  duries  of  professors  anii 
lecturers.  The  universities  are  empowered  to  a.'tilia-le  other 
academical  insi iiutions,  and  women  students  arc  admitted  on  an 
equal  iooiing  wiib  men.  Under  ibe  act  of  i&g^  the  University 
College  of  Dundee  was  incorporated  with  St  Andrews  University, 
and  Queen  Margaret  College  became  a  part  of  the  university  of 
Gfattl^W,  the  buildings  and  endowments,  used  for  women 
■tudente  ochuivdy,  being  banded  over  to  the  University  Court. 
St  Mungo**  Oolkge,  Glugov,  incorponted  in  18S9  under  a 
Board  of  Trade  licence,  has  medicinal  and  law  iKiiltiee,  and 
Anderson's  College  Medical  School,  Glasgow,  was  inMftuted  In 
1887.  These  are  on  the  same  basis  as  the  extra  mural  medical 
schools  in  Edinburgh,  their  medical  curricula  qu,.ln>ing  for 
licence  only  and  not  for  Sc<itt:sh  universiiy  degrees.  The  I'nited 
Free  Church  maintains  colleges  at  Aberdeen,  Eldlnburgh  and 
Glasgow,  and  there  is  a  Roman  Catholic  college  at  Blairs  near 
Aberdeen,  besides  a  monastery  and  college  at  Fort  Augustus. 
The  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  United  Free  Church  each  possess 
their  trainii^  coUeget  for  teachers,  tbe  Episcopal  Church  luppoitt 
one  end  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  one.  TheEdinbniibMiiMUB 


of  Science  and  Art  hM  ben  tnubind  lo  thn  Soottldi  Edncntlan 

Department. 

Afjkulture. — Though  Scotland  is  a  country  of  great  estate? 
ihii  circumstance  (xJisesscs  less  significance  from  the  agricultural 
than  from  the  historiial  st;tnd[)oirit.  The  excessive  ulc  of  the 
pr<i|'erlies  may  to  some  extent  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  surface  is  so  mountainous  and  unproductive 
as  to  be  unsuitable  for  division  into  smaller  estates,  but  two 
other  causes  have  also  co-operated,  namely,  first,  the  wide 
territorial  authority  of  such  L/Owland  families  as  the  Scotts  and 
Douglases,  and  such  Highland  claos  M  tbe  QtmpbeUs  of  Argyll 
and  Bmdalbane,  and  the  hCuiwyi  of  Atbd  mi  the  duke  of 
Suthetland;  and  aectyidly,  the  stricter  law  of  entaO  intiodnoed 
in  1685.  Thus  the  largest  estates  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  old 
hereditary  families.  The  almost  absolute  power  formerly  wielded 
by  the  landlords,  who  within  their  own  territories  were  lords  of 
regality,  hindered  independent  agricultural  enterprise,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  the  aboUuon  of  heredilable  juriidictions  in 
1748  that  agriculture  made  real  progress.  Tbe  Society  of 
Improvers  in  the  Knowledge  of  Agriculture,  founded  in  172J, 
ceased  to  exist  after  the  rebellion  of  1745,  and  the  introduction 
of  new  and  improved  methods,  where  not  the  result  of  private 
energy  and  sagacity,  was  chiefly  due  to  tlie  Hitfiland  and 
Agricultural  Society,  esubliilied  hi  t9t«.  Further  ilinmhiB  was 
also  supplied  by  the  high  prices  that  nbtained  dmhig  the  N^o- 
leonic  want,  and,  in  spite  of  perhMb  of  severe  depression  sinee 
then,  the  science  of  agriculture  has  continued  to  advance.  The 
system  of  nineteen  years'  leases  had  proved  distinctly  superior 
to  the  system  of  yearly  tenancy  so  general  in  England,  although 
l>rejudicially  aflcdcd  by  aiMoms  and  conditions  which,  for  a 
considerable  time,  scriou--;y  str.iined  therelal  ionsbetw  ecn  landlord 
and  tenam.  But  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  hypothec  in  — 
under  which  the  landloni  had  3  lien  for  rent  upon  tbe  produce 
of  the  land,  the  cattle  and  sheep  fed  on  it,  and  the  live  stock  and 
implements  uM:d  in  husbandry--the  GtMind  Came  Act  of  iSte, 

tbe  several  Agricultural  Holdiags  Aet%  and  tbe  const  ruction  of 
light  railways  improved  natten  and  estahlKbed  a  heuer«nder« 
standbg.  The  period  of  fenerat  depression  wUkh  set  in  befove 
1885  was  surmounted  in  Scotland  with  comparatively  little 

trouble,  k  large  amount  of  capital  was  lost  by  tenants,  and  a 
few  films  wyfc  thrown  here  and  there  ujxm  the  landloidi' 
hands,  but  in  no  district  was  rent  eztinguL-ihed  or  were  holdings 
abandoned.  The  sub-commissioners  wlio  reported  to  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Agriculture  in  iSqs  found  nearly  everywhere  a 
demand,  sometimes  competition  for  farms,  persisting  throughout 
the  crisis.  In  Ban^,  Nairn,  Elgin  and  several  southern  counties 
rent  reductions  varied  from  2$  to  ioV^.  In  Perth,  Fife,  Forfar 
and  Aberdeen  the  average  was  30%;  but  in  nearly  all  the 
countica,  towards  the  end  at  least  of  the  period  of  deprcasioii, 
the  ooeziatent  demand  and  competition  for  farms  wete  Obaerv^ 
able.  In  some  districts  in  the  west  reata  fdl  very  little;  ia 
others,  especially  sheep-farming  districts,  the  fall  was  very 
severe.  In  .\\Tsliirc  the  figure  varied  from  5  to  30°/o\  for 
Dumirieisiiire  was  given  as  a  fair  average,  but  here  too  the 
distressed  fatmcr  w.ts  compelled  to  admit  that  il  he  gave  up  bis 
holding  there  were  others  ready  to  take  it.  .Afterwards,  owing 
to  the  increased  attention  given  to  stock-fstiening  and  dairying, 
and  to  a  rise  in  prices,  farming  reached  a  condition  of  equilibrium, 
and  the  most  noticeable  residuum  of  the  period  of  depression 
was  the  large  intrusion  of  the  butcher  and  grazier  dass  into  th« 
farmer  dasa  proper.  CMthnemi-sWre  waa  declared  to  be  the 
greatest  sufferer  by  the  period  of  depression:  rents  fdl  ia  that 
county  by  30  to  50%  on  large  farms,  lo  to  30%  on  mediim, 

and  10  to  Ijo"[,  on  sni.ill  farms.  Nevertheless,  the  decline  in  the 
value  ot  land  u  js  serioLis.  .AccorJifig  to  the  reports  of  the  Inland 
Kevinue  Commis-iii:iers,  the  gross  income  derived  fr;ir;i  the 
uwnctaiiip  of  l;u;ds  in  Scotland  was  returned  in  1S7Q  iS.So  at 
£7,760.303.  Alter  that  year  a  continuous  fall  set  in.  and  in 
igoi-iooi  the  amount  returned  was  ody  £5,911,836,  a  drop  in 
twenty-five  years  of  £«, 857,467.  These  figuica  refer  to  land, 
whether  cultivated  or  not,  indudiog  ewnamcntal  grounds^ 
gaidena  altadwd  to  bouica  when  eweding  «aa  acra  in  «tUM» 
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teinds  or  tithe-rent  charge  coinmuled  under  the  Lands  Com- 
mutation Acts,  farm-bouscs  and  farm-buildings. 

Tlx  croften  the  Highlandi  and  Ml  mil  Iwd  tbcir  grievmncct 
abft  DarfBctlitfliitlMtfaf  tbtivtbeortniyirlMknbckw- 
aiKM  lai  keca  cSected  in  muqr  dbtikta,  and  the  craf tm  were 
conpdled  dtliCT  to  migrate  or  to  crowd  into  areas  already 
conResled,  where,  ckinR  out  a  precarious  Uving  by  following  the 
fisheries,  ihcy  led  a  hard  and  miserable  existence.  At  last  after 
agitation  and  disconient  had  become  rife,  government  af)pointed 
a  royal  cortimisiion  lo  inquire  into  the  whole  question  in  i88j. 
It  reported  next  year,  and  in  iSS6  the  Crofters'  Holdings  Ati 
was  pasted.  Amending  statutes  of  succeeding  years  added  to 
tha  canBhaloDCis'  powers  of  fixing  fair  rents  aad  cancelling 
unti%  the  iwwcr  of  enlarging  cradTu  wwl  connon  cnudacs. 
Since  then  political  agitatioQ  has  practically  died  out,  tbough  tbe 
aaaterial  condition  of  th»  dam  btt  HOC  nnritedly  iiQpiovcd, 
except  where,  with  govemracat  aid,  crofter  fidiermen  have  been 
enabled  to  buy  better  Ixiats;  but  in  some  districts,  even  in  the 
island  of  Lewis,  substantial  houses  have  been  built.  After  the 
passing  of  the  act  (1886)  the  Crofters'  Commission  in  15  >  rars 
considered  applications  for  rent  and  revaluation  of  h<ihijngs 
which  amounud  to  {^2,790,  and  fixed  the  fair  rent  at  £0t,3j3, 
or  sn  annual  reduction  of  £ii,SST,  of  arrears  of  rent  amount- 
ing* to  £184,961  they  cancelled  £124,180,  and  also  assigned 
48,949  acres  in  enlargement  of  holdings.  Under  the  Congested 
Dtericts  (Scotland)  Act  of  1897,  £35,000  a  year  was  devoted 
within  ccffUin  distiicts  of  Aigyllt  InvcnwH,  Ross  and  Cnmarty, 
Sntbexland,  CaitbDea,  Orkney  ud  Shetland,  to  assbling  migra- 
tion,  improving  the  breeds  of  live  stock,  buOding  piers  and  bant- 
slips,  making  roads  and  bridges,  developing  home  indiiMiies,  Ik. 
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Table  X. — Acreage  under  Citltivction — continutd. 


Total  Area,  including  Inland  Water,  but  excluding  Foreshore 
and  Tidal  Water,  I9,45B,73<  Acics. 


Crops. 

1871-1875. 

>9QS- 

Actcsl 

Acvaa. 

Potatoes 

Turnips  and  Swede*  .... 

M  jingold 

Cabbage,  Kohl-Rabi  and  Rape 
Vetches  or  Taics) 

w  viMnnv^p  vw   •  vw ■ 

167,880 
503.709 

1  tjH 

4.6S« 

i&laS 

•44.265 

445.3'* 

\  X 

TMt  .... 

693.821 

6i7.94« 

Clover,  Salaiofai  aad  Gmms  nqdv 

Rotation — 
For  Kay  ..... 

■  ■ 

437.686 

Total           .    .  . 

1,338.106 

Flax  ..... 

•1^9 

4 

6.493 
6«4» 

Tabu 

Years. 

1  to  5  Acres. 

5  to  50  Acres. 

50  to  300  Acres. 

Abow  300  Acres. 

No. 

Acres. 

No. 

Acres. 

No. 

Acres, 

No. 

Acres. 

l«95 
1903 
1905 

20,150 
19. 

I8.W5 

65,891 
63,961 

33921 
5.»,oi8 

34.('73 

608.31)0 
610,669 

22, 802 

J3.055 

1.935.  "84 
2.970,325 

2766 

273" 
2718 

In  Table  IX.  w  tU  U-  found  a  claskification  of  the  holdini^s  in  1895. 
1903  and  1905.  The  fisurf-  show  th.u  the  holdings  um!.  r  50  acrrn 
constituted  fully  t»<>- third-  -A  1  !u'  tit.il  litjlijiiii;^  .im;  1  h.it ,  i huUKh  no 
V.  rv  di<  ii!.'d  alteration  in  ttic  si/c  of  farms  was  in  pr<it;ri--s.  the 
li:ji T  i>irtinn  of  the  cultivated  land  was  held  in  farms  of  Ntwccn 
50  and  300  acrr«.  The  average  holding  in  1905  was  61-7  acres. 

Table  X.  dtows  the  toul  area,  the  cultivated  area  and  the  area 
under  gnin  crops,  green  crops.  grasMS  and  mbccllaneous  crn|iv 
Comparison  between  1905  and  the  average  for  1871-1875  clearly 
dcmunritrates  the  change  which  Scottish  aRriculture  had  undergone. 
Though  practically  the  same  amount  of  land  was  brought  under  the 

Table  X. — Acreage  undtr  CuUitatiom. 


Total  Area,  including  Inland  Water,  but  cwluding  Fomhoia 
and  Tidal  Water,  19^,739  Acres. 

Crops. 

Ave  rase 

Anaik 

T    1  reannder  Craps  aad  GnMSb* 

1  .  rmaneM  PSStUIS 

Total  .... 

Grain  Crops — 

Barley  or  BcTB  , 
Oals   

Rye  

Tiotal       •     «     •  • 

44to,teS 

4^>985 

14*44* 
1409414 

1,084.1)8} 

1.450,726 

347534a 

m.St3 

252.105 
1.007.339 
10,480 
26,746 
2.332 

2i2,IJ4 

962,972 

5.598 

10.346 
910 

I42I.5>S 

1 ,340,1601 

t  Not  separately  distinguished. 

plouRh.  there  wa<  a  considerable  fall  in  the  acreagr  under  erain  and 
gret  n  crop-.,  tmt  thi^  was  rather  more  than  balantwl  by  the  increased 
area  under  grass,  showing  that  the  tendency  toward*  the  raising 
of  Uve  stock  has  become  more  widcapiead  and  more  pfonounccti. 
Onlyalittlemorethanone-fourthof  the  area  of  Scotland  is  cultivated, 
while  ia  Encland  only  one-fourth  is  left  un- 
cultivated; but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  "  permanent  pasture"  does  not  include 
the  mountainous  disiricts,  «'hich  not  only 
f.irni  f)  large  a  projKjrtion  of  the  surface  but 
alv).  in  their  heaths  and  natural  j;;r,issrs, 
»upply  a  scanty  herbage  for  sheep  and  cattle, 
9.104488  acres  being  used  for  grazing  in 
1905.  Oats  remain  the  staple  grain  crop, 
and  barley,  though  fluctuatme  from  year  to 
year,  is  steadied  by  the  demands  of  the  distillers.  Wheat  showed  a 
marker!  decline  in  most  years  from  1893  to  1904.  Table  XI.,  how- 
rver.  shows  that  in  most  cases,  even  when  the  acreage  occupied  hy 
crops  is  smaller,  the  estimated  yield  to  the  aero  shows  a  distinct 
improvement,  the  result  of  enhanced  skill  and  industry,  and  the 
TaBLB  XL—Shomnt  Yield  of  CkUf  Crops  to  Ike  Acre. 


Crops. 

Estimate  Total  Produce 

Average 

\iM  to 
the  Acre. 

Average 

N'icid  to 
the  Acre. 

1885. 

»905- 

1885. 

190$. 

Wheat — Bushels 
Barley  „ 
Oats  H 
Beans  „ 
Peas  „ 
Potatoes— Tons 
Tnrnips  and 

1,893,501 
8,345,820 
3a,4(B7.>s7 
709.577 

37 .4M 
803,523 

2,065,381 
8,004446 
35.a77.f07 
364,818 
17.108 
979.54" 

7,lte,794 

34-33 
3472 
3  "93 

30-  67 

31-  41 

5-39 
•S-S9 

42  46 
37  73 
3663 
3676 
37- 16 
6-97 

16.06 

adaadflxf  moiBScientffcaMthods.  la  I90S  the  yidd  of  hay  from 
clomr,  sainfoin  and  ivtaiias  nasM  anovntcd  to  666.985  tons, 
or  31*19  cwts.  to  the  acn^  ani  fraan  nsmanent  pasture  aaQA08 
toaa.or  38  46  cwts.  to  the  acra,  or  ajCtlgS  taas  of  aO  Uads  Of  hqr 

from  575,220  acres.  ... 

Table  Xll  shows  the  number  of  live  Stock  In  1905,  sHth  tho 
average  for  the  period  1871-1875.  and  illustrates  the  extent  to  whidi 
fatniem  have  turned  thcw  attention  to  stock  in  preference  to  crops. 
The  cattle  stock  has  risen  stesdily,  and  a  regular  increase  in  the 
ntmbcr  under  a  years  points  to  the  healthy  Mate  of  the  brerdine 
industry.  The  breeds  include  the  Avrsliir.^,  noted  milkers  and 
specially  adapted  for  dairy  farms  (which  prevail  in  the  wuth  wi;.-! ), 
which  in  this  reipct^t  have  largely  suppl.uitcd  the  Gallowav  in  their 
native  district ;  the  polled  Angus  or  Aberdeen,  fair  milkers,  but 
valuable  for  their  f>e<-l-makine  qualities,  and  on  tkbaccounttasww 
as  their  hardihood,  in  great  favour  in  tbe  north-cast,  where  cattle* 
feeding  has  been  carried  to  pcTfecthMJ  and  the  West  Highland  or 


Kyloe  breed,  a  picturesque  breed  with  nog  horns,  shaggy  coats  and 
decided  colour*— black,  red.  dun,  oream  and  brindle— that  thrive* 
wcU  on  wiM  and  heahhy  pasture.  The  special  breeds  of  shscp  «« 
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the  finc-wootlocf  of  Shctl.in'I,  the  Wackf.irrd  of  tlir  Ilishl.iniJs,  the 
Cheviots,  natives  i  f  the  hilU  (rum  whirh  they  .iic  n.ai  i  ■),  .1  la\  cnititc 
bi«cd  in  the  souih,  though  Border  Lckctten  aitd  other  English 

Tuu  XIIv— AhulMliiv  Imcmm  if  Urn  SlmHk 


Hi 


Uted  (or  agricultttra)  | 

eluding  I 
Unbiolm 


Tdal         .  . 

Cattle 

Cows  and  heifer*  in  ndUc  or  in  call . 
CJt  her  cattle,  2  ytmn  and  «bow 
Other  cattle^  wider  a  y«an  . 

Total      .     .  . 


Sheep— 
EwTs  Iwpt  for  bnadlflff 
Other  meep,  i  year  and  _ 
OUwralwepk  luidcr  i  year 


Total 


Avengo 
1871-1875. 

»9oy 

•  > 

136.520 

49.668 

ao6,te8 

367,970 

467,165 

437.138 

376.330 

*>337,39S 

4.735.008 
3436^114 

S.91 8.544 
1,383,100 
3.733,467 

7,l6t,i« 

7.034,311 

130,314 

j>«wd«,  a»  wdl  a*  a  variety  o{  crosses,  arc  kept  for  winter  feeding  on 
•owlaad  (arms.  The  principal  breeds  o(  horses  arc  the  Shetland  and 
Highland  ponies,  and  the  Clydesdale  draught. 

Orrhards  and  Forriis. — The  amMge  dcv  oicd  to  orchards  rose  from 
150.'  ill  i(«Si(toi4<j  ill  1Q05.  The  chief  .irc.is  for  tree  and  small  fruit 
.irc  t  lydi  ^iJ.ili-  ,iri(l  the  C'ar-,c  of  Gimrie,  but  there  arc  also  nroducti\c 
orth.ird5  in  the  slim  v  nf  H.i  ldincton,  Stirling,  Ayr  ami  Koxburgh, 
while  niarket-gjrdeninij  hai  developed  in  the  rvcighbourhood  o(  the 
larger  towns.  In  1813  wooda  and  jlaiittHioaa  occupied  907.695 
aeres,<]f  which  501,469  aaca  ireie  natural  woods  and  406.336  planted. 
Within  sixty  years  this  area  had  declined  to  734.490  acfctt  but  with 
rencwul  attention  to  forestry  .ind  iii<  uur.i^'cmcnt  erf  planting  the 
area  had  grown  in  iH<(5  to  878,(175  acre-.;  bv  l'»o5,  howes'CT.  the 
arrea^ic  was  pr,i>  in  illy  unchaoKcd.  Inv<  ir.i  ,  Aberdeen  and  Perth 
arc  naturally  the  bot  wuodvd  shires.  The  modern  plantations  con»jst 
■KNtljr  of  Soota  fir  with  a  sprinkling  of  larch. 

Om  nmts  and  Game,  &c. — Deer  forests  in  IQOO  covered  3,387,297 
•crca,  an  inrn  <jf  575,405  acres  since  I RK3,  Tlwnddecria peculiar 
to  the  Hidilan'k.  but  the  fallow  deer  is  not  uncommon  {■  the  hill 
country  of  the  pouth-wrstr^Ti  Luwland*.  The  grouse  moors  occupy 
an  extensive  area  and  ate  u  iili  ly  diitributcd.  Ptarmigan  and  lilai  k- 
cock  arc  found  in  many  iliiiritts,  partridge-*  and  phrasmt*  are  care- 
fully preserved,  an.l  the  capen  .lil/ie.  once  (Mir;i  iV  .|.  Im  been 
restored  to  tome  o(  the  Highland  (orc»t».  Hares  and  rabbity  the 
latter  especially,  are abandailt.  Fa»4ttuiting  is  fashionable  in  most 
of  the  southern  shira«  but  Otter-hunting  is  practically  extinct. 
The  bear,  wolf  atKj  tieaver,  once  common,  have  long  rt  .isnl  t  n  be,  the 
last  wolf  having  been  kilktl,  it  is  said,  in  1680  by  Sir  I. wen  Cirnirrin 
of  Lochicl.  The  wild  e.it  may  yet  be  fmind  in  the  Hit:lilan<ls,  anl  the 
polecat,  ennine  and  pine  marten  alill  e\i^t.  the  Rold!  11  eai^le  and  the 
white-tailed  eagle  haunt  the  wikler  and  more  remote  mountainous 
diaakt%  while  the  other  larpc  biidaof  piey,  like  the  osprey  and  kite, 
an  baonning  scarce.  The  islands,  tones  and  cliffs  and  some  inland 
locha  «*  frequented  to  multitudes  by  a  great  variety  of  watcr-(owl. 

fisiirfcs.— The  ScottMi  aeaboard  is  divided  (or  administrati%-c 
purposes  into  twenty-!cven  fishery  diistriiis,  namely,  on  the  cast 
coast,  Lyemijiith,  Li  ith.  All^!nnhe^,  .Montrose,  Stonehasen,  Aber- 
deen, Pcierhc.ld,  Kta>erburi;h,  BaiitT,  Uurkie,  Fin<lhi>rn,  Cromarty, 
Helmsdale.  Lybster.  Wick  (151;  on  the  ni>rlh.  Urkiuv,  Sliularni 
(3):  on  the  »e>t.  Stomowav,  Uarra,  Lo<:h  iiroom.  Loch  Carron  and 
Skye,  Fort  William.  Campoehowo,  luveiaiy»  Rothciuy.  Cicenork, 
Balhintrae  (10).  The  whole  of  the  lUheiica  aic  coo  trailed  by  the 
Fishery  Board  for  Scotland,  which  was  established  in  1883  in  suc- 
cession to  the  former  Board  of  White  Herring  Fishery.  In  1903  the 
number  of  fishermen  directly  employed  in  fishing  was  36,163,  there 
were  17496  cngaKcd  in  curing  and  prevervinp  the  fish  landed,  while 
33,301  were  employed  in  subsidiary  industries  on  shore,  making  a 
total  of  85,839  persons  engaged  in  the  fisheries  and  dependent 
industries.  In  1905  the  herring  fishery  yielded  5,343,777  cwts. 
(Xi. 343.080):  in  1909.  4.541,397  cwts.  The  moat  prafilic  districts 
are  Shetland  in  the  north,  Fraserburgh,  Peterhead.  Wick,  Aberdeen 
ami  Anstnjther  in  the  eart.  and  Stornoway  in  the  west.  The  principal 
herring  market  is  continental  lairojje,  Ucrmany  and  Russia  being 
the  largest  consumers,  and  there  has  been  a  erowing  cxport.ition  to 
the  United  Statis  In  igo.s  the  total  catch  of  fish  of  all  kinds 
(excepting  shcll-hsh)  amounted  to  7.856,310  cwts.,  and  in  1907  (the 
hicbtMMCMriadtVtSIO),  9.018. 154  cwts.  (LVI4').I37).  The  annual 
valoe  Of  Mm  ahdl-iiah  (lobctcrs,  crabs.  oy»icts,  muasdst  dams, 


periwinkles,  rorklcs,  shrimps)  isabout  £73.000  The  weight  of  salnMn 
rarrint  by  Scouish  railways  and  Steamers  in  1894  was  3437  tons,  and 
in  1903  it  was  3047  ton*.  In  1894  the  nuinbi  r  o(  boxes  of  S.utlish 
salmon  delivered  .it  l)illin>;>gate  markrt  in  I  oiidon  was  15.48*^.  an  ! 
in  1903  it  was  15,103,  being  more  th.in  hall  of  the  s.tlmon  received 
then  mm  all  patta  of  Europe,  including  Irish  and  English  consign- 
nentii  IbiooS  the  Tay  rentals  came  to  £33,903,  the  highcat  then 
lacanlad.  The  other  comidaiable  ftatala  wtn  tb»  Da*  ii8j93. 
Tweed  £13,389  and  Sfcy  0I14& 

Roads. — In  the  isth  century  an  act  was  passed  providing 
that  the  highways  between  market  towna  ihould  be  at  least 
30  ft.  broatL  Over  the  principal  rivers  at  tbia early  period  thoe 
were  bddfes  near  the  moat  populous  pkoca^ag  ever  the  Dee  new 
Aberdeen,  tbe  Edc  at  Biediin,  the  Ttif  at  Fbrth  and  the  Fanh 
near  Stirling.  Uttfl  tlw  iCth  CC&lury,  however,  tnife  tMnces 
distant  placce  was  carried  on  diiefly  by  pack-bone*.  The  first 
stagc<oach  in  Scotland  was  that  which  ran  between  F-dinburgh 
and  Lcith  in  1610.  In  1658  there  was  a  fortnlghily  coai  h 
between  Edinburgh  and  Ix)ndon,  but  afterwards  it  woul  I  1]  j  .r 
to  have  been  discontinued  for  many  years.  Separale  ails  en- 
joining the  ju-iircs  of  the  pc.icc,  and  afterwards  along  with 
them  the  commissioners  of  supply,  to  take  measures  lor  the 
maintenance  of  roads  were  passed  in  1617,  1669,  1676  and 
1686.  These  provisions  had  reference  chiefly  to  what  afterwards 
cane  to  be  known  as  "  statute  labour  roads,"  intended  primaiily 
to  supply  a  means  of  communication  within  tlie  several  paifshca. 
They  were  kept  in  repair  by  the  tfloaals  and  eottcn,  and,  when 
their  bbour  was  not  sufficient,  by  the  landlords,  who  were  ro- 
quircd  to  "  stent  "  (assess)  themselves,  customs  also  bebig 
sometimes  levied  at  bridKCS,  ferries  and  causeways.  By  M-paialC 
local  acts  the  "  statute  laliour  "  was  in  many  eases  replaced  by 
a  payment  calle<l  "  conversion  muiicy,"  and  the  General  Roads 
Act  of  1845  made  ihc  alteration  universal.  The  Roads  an<l 
Bridges  (Scotland)  Act  of  1878  entrusted  the  control  of  the  roads 
to  royal  and  police  burghs  and  in  the  counties  to  road  tmstcvs, 
from  wbon  it  was  transferred  by  the  Locil  Government  Act  of 
1889 10  county  coondlsstlieinainteinent,  however,  being  in  tiie 
hands  of  district  coamdttcaa.  The  Highlands  had  good  mifa'tary 
roads  earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  project ,  begun  in 
173$  under  the  direction  of  General  Ocorgc  Wade,  look  ten  years 
to  compiele.  .Lf.  1  [he  roads  were  aftenvards  krp!  in  repair  by  an 
annual  parli.nr.' nl.iry  f-ranl.  In  the  l^nvlands  the  main  roads 
were  conjiln:<  ted  under  the  Turnfiike  .Arts,  the  earliest  of  which 
w.is  obtained  in  1750.  Originally  they  were  maintained  by 
tolls,  but  this  melhod,  after  several  count ies  had  oblainctJ 
separate  acts  for  its  abolition,  was  superseded  in  i  SSj  by  the  act 
of  1878. 

CoMofi.— There  are  iow  canals  in  Scotland,  tlie  Caledonian, 
the  Ciinaa,  tba  Itelh  and  Qyde  and  the  Unlea.  «f  which  (h« 
Caledonian  and  CMaan  are  nadonal  property  (see  CuJBXMitMl 

CAN'At).  The  Fbrth  and  Gyde  Navigation  runs  from  Bowling 

on  the  Clyde,  through  the  north-western  part  of  Glnscow  and 
lliruugh  Kirkintillocli  and  Falkirk  to  Grangemouth  on  llie  Forth, 
a  dist  iniL-  of  i5  in.  There  is  also  a  branch,  jj  m.  long,  from 
Stockingficld  to  I'ort  Dundas  in  the  city  of  (ilasgow,  which ^is 
continued  for  the  distance  of  1  m.  to  form  a  junc'ion  with  the 
Monkland  canal.  This  List  ha.s  a  length  of  1 2}  m.,  and  runs  from 
the  north-cast  of  Glasgow  through  Coatbridge  to  Woodhall 
in  the  parish  of  Old  J4oakland.  It  was  begun  in  1761  and  opened 
for  tniilHe  bi  1791.  The  Fartb  and  Clyde  canal  was  antheriaed 
in  1767  and  t^iened  imn  aan  t»  icn  In  17901  In  1S46  iu  pio- 
pn'elois  bought  the  Monkland  canal,  and  in  1867  the  combined 
uridiTtaking  passed  Into  the  hands  of  the  Caledonian  Railway 
Cornpaiiy.  The  Union  canal,  31 J  m.  long,  starts  from  I'ort 
Downic,  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal  near  Falkirk,  and  runs 
to  Port  Hopctoun  in  Edinburgh.  Begun  in  i8i3  it  was  com- 
pleted in  1833,  and  in  i<S.;o  was  vested  in  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glaigow  Railway  Company,  which  in  turn  was  absorbed  by  the 
North  British  Railway  Company  fai  186$.  The  Forth  and  Clyde 
canal  has  n  icvenue  of  abotit  £1  aofioo  a  year,  including  nccipta 
from  the  docks  at  Onngemouth.  and  thecxpenBtmeoa  maa^ie- 
mcnt  and  maintenance  is  about  £40,000.  The  Union  canal 
cams  between  £3000  and  £3000,  and  its  expenditure  is  but  little 
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less  lhan  its  rcvcnyc  Three  other  canals  formerly  existed  in 
Scotland.  The  Abrnlrtn  ranal,  i8|  m.  lonR,  running  up  the 
Don  v.-jllcy  from  Aberdeen  to  Inverurie  waa  ojjcned  in  1S07, 
but  did  not  prove  profitable  and  was  ultimately  sold  to  the  Great 
NocUi  of  ScotlMid  Railway  Company,  by  which  it  was  abandoocd. 
The  Gkafomt  tMey  aad  Johastone  canal,  11  m.  long,  was 
cfCBcd  itt  tSts  and  was  booi^  in  1(69  by  tbe  Glasgow  and 
Sootll-WcMeni  nilway,  whlA  bi  tSSi  obtained  etatntoiy  powers 
to  abandon  it  as  a  canal  and  use  its  sitd,  so  far  as  necessary, 
for  a  railway  line.  The  Forth  and  Cart  Junction  canal  was  only 
half  a  mile  lonR.  It  ran  from  the  Forth  an<l  Clyde  canal  to 
the  Clyde,  oppo.sitc  the  river  Cart,  and  was  intended  to  allow 
vessels  to  pass  direct  from  the  east  coast  up  that  river  to  raisley. 
The  Caledonian  railw^,  which  acquired  it  together  with  the 
Forth  and  Qyde  aail  in.  Mift  otrfaJned  pewcn  to  almdon 
it  in  189^ 

Raiiwofij^Thit  fim  tailinQr  b  Scotbnd  for  lAkb  tn  act  of 
parlinment  waa  obtained  ms  fhit  betiram  KOmamock  wid 
TMoa  (9}  m.),  opened  fn  tSte,  aad  wodted  by  botHi.  A 

similar  railway,  of  which  the  chief  SOUrce  of  profit  was  the 

passenger  trafiic,  was  opened  between  Edinburgh  and  Dalkeith 
in  i>l  !i,  branchcji  iR'inK  afterwards  c\ti  ni!('i!  tn  Lc:th  and  Mussel- 
burgh Hy  1S40  the  kiifilh  of  tla-  r  iuu  iy  lims  for  which  bills 
were  [i.i-  r.|  was  191!  m.,  the  i.i|h'.:i1  t.ting  £?,:2j,i33.  The 
chief  lomcanics  arc  the  Caledonian,  formed  in  1845;  the  North 
B/iti^h.  of  the  same  date;  the  GlasK"w  and  South-W L-.iirn, 
formed  by  emalgamation  in  1850;  the  Highland,  formed  by 
wnalgMmtloD  in  iS6s;  and  tbe  Gnat  Neitli  «f  Soattaad, 
1S46. 

Table  XIII.  shows  the  advance  In  mileage,  Kooda  aad 
tflflbc  and  receipts,  (rom  Ixilh  sources,  since  1857. 

Table  XI 11. — JUtutrating  Crau-lh  of  Ratlu-ay  Bu$inets. 


Y.:u 

r.i'-vonfrers. 

Pa»5cnKrr 

Ri-Liipts. 

Goods 

Traffic 
Receipts. 

Total. 

«8S7 
1874 
lti84 
I»H8 

I.K«-> 

1343 
J  700 

2999 

14.733.503 

173,701.103 

1  1  5,5,  Vl.O"  ■ 

£916.697 

a.35o.S93 
a^i.737 
3.t«3.i95 

4,71  S,^"*! 

£•.584.78' 
3.884.4*4 
4.416,023 

£2.5"' .478 
6,735,017 
7.357,7f« 

I  l,l47.2St; 
1  1,817, 7\^ 

Tht  lota!  r.ipit.Tl  of  .nil  the  Scots  comp.\nti  s  in  I  fss  was  £l  1 4, 1  JO.i  19; 
by  1910  it  cxreivlcd  £185,000,000.  hincc  the  passing  ol  the  Light 
Kailways  Act  1896,  w  JMudal  Trade  has  tanctionqd  aevcallight 
railways.  By  1910  me  total  nrilway  mileage  was  3844. 

ifintug  Industry. — Coal  and  iron,  Rtnerally  found  in  con- 
venient proximity  to  earh  cthir,  arc  the  thief  sources  of  the 
mineral  wi.ihhot  Scolland.  The  print  ipal  coahulils  are- Lanark- 
shire, which  yields  nearly  h;df  of  the  total  output,  Fifcshire, 
Ayrshire,  Stirlingshire  and  Midlothian,  bat  coal  is  also  mined 
fa  the  ooonties  (usually  reckoned  as  forming  part  of  one  or  other 
of  the  main  fidda)  of  Linlithgow,  Haddington,  Dumbarton, 
ChclmaBnaa,  Kinmw,  Dumf  ika,  Reaf  lew,  ^gyU  and  Peebles, 
wUte  a  aawll  quantity  it  obtained  fran  the  Oolite  al  Brora 
fa  Sotlwrlandahirc.  The  earliest  records  concerning  coalpits 
appear  to  be  the  charters  granted,  towards  tbe  end  of  the  12th 
century,  to  William  Oldbridgc  of  Carriikn  in  Linlithgowshire, 
and  in  1 391  to  the  .il>lmt  and  convent  of  Dunfermline  conferring 
t!ie  i.riviliRe  "f  dif;;;inK  co.i!  in  the  lands  of  riltencrieff.  'Ihc 
niunk.s  of  Ncwbattlc  .Xbbcy  also  dug  coal  at  an  early  date  from 
surface  pits  on  the  banks  of  the  F.sk.  Aeneas  Sylvius  (Pope 
I'ius  II.),  who  visited  Scotland  in  the  15th  century,  refers  to 
ifie  f.Kt  that  the  poor  received  at  church  doors  a  species  of  stone 
which  they  burned  iaitead  of  wood;  and  although  the  value  of 
cool  for  aaith'k  aad  artificer'f  wovfc  was  early  recognised  it  was 
not  oaed  far  doaeatfe  puipoai  tffl  about  tbe  chwe  of  the  i6th 
century.  In  1606  an  act  waa  pawed  bfading  coOlen  to  perpet  ual 

r  viVc  at  the  works  where  they  were  employed,  an<l  they  were  not 
iiilly  emancipated  till  1799.  An  act  was  passed  in  184.3  forbidding 
the  employment  of  children  of  tendet  years  and  women  in  vmder- 
ground  mines.  In  1905  there  were  492  coal  and  iron  mines  in 
•penttJon,  cotpkyfaf  tepygw  haada  (89,516  bcfaw  gmud  aad 


30,435  above).  The  total  output  in  that  year  amounted  to 
35.839,397  tons,  vivlued  at  £10,369.433.  The  total  quantity 
worked  up  to  the  end  of  1898  was, 1,514,062  tons,  the  quantity 
then  remaining  to  work  being  estimated  at  4,654,785,000  Ions. 
Tbe  cpaantity  of  coal  exported  u  igos  from  tlte  principal 
ScottbhiMrlawas7,86j,jii  tons,  aad  tbe qnaiitityihlppedcoast» 
wise  ta  fwita  of  tba  Vailed  Xiasdaaa  aanuata  aanna^y  la  abotit 
a|  niilBmi  tao*  fa  addMao. 

The  rise  of  the  inii  faduatry  dates  from  tbe  estabyshment 
of  the  Carron  ironworkt  near  Falkirk  in  1760,  but  it  was  the 
introduction  of  r.iilways  that  gave  the  production  of  pig-iron 
its  greatest  impetus.  In  1796  the  quantity  produced  wa-,  1^,040 
tons,  which  had  only  douMc  1  in  thirty  four  years  (j7,'ioo  tons 
in  1830).  In  1S40  this  had  grown  to  341,000  tons,  in  1845  to 
475,000  tons  and  in  1865  to  1,164,000  tons,  almost  the  height 
of  its  prosperity,  for  in  1905  tbe  product  of  loi  blast  furnaces 
only  amounted  to  1475,125  tons,  and  in  the  interval  there  were 
years  when  the  output  was  below  one  mHlioa  tons.  More  than 
one-third  of  tbe  inaaac  (tbat  ebk^jf  vaifced  beiaf  Ittadt  Band 
Ironstone)  oomca  fon  adasB  wbidi  afan  yiddcaaL  Tbe  iron- 
producing  eountfes  fa  tbe  order  of  their  output  are  Ayr, 
Lanark,  Renfrew,  Linlithgow,  Dumbarton,  Fife,  >!ii!lothian  and 
Stirling,  the  first  three  being  the  most  productive.  In  i(;o5 
the  quantity  of  ore  raised  was  833,388  ii  n^,  v  ilucd  at  £330,875 
and  yicliling  749,716  tons  of  metal.  Tin  iriji'irts  of  ore  in  that 
year  amounted  to  1,8(13,444  tons  of  the  v.ilue  ni  £1,430.37^. 

The  oil  shale  industry  is  wholly  modern  and  h.-.s  attained  to 
considerable  magnitude  since  it  was  established  (in  1851  and 
following  years).  Linlithgowshire  yields  nearly  three  fourths 
of  the  total  output,  Midlothian  produces  nearly  onc  fouith, 
a  iBuU  quantity  it  obtained  from  Lanaikahiic,  and  there  is  an 
inlfaltctinat  nvpV  (ran  Sathfifaad.  Tba  ndaetal  it  diicQy 
obtained  from  scams  in  tba  CaldCcraoa  Stndttcac  at  tbe  bate  al 
the  Carboniferous  rocks. 

Firc<Uy  is  produced  in  Lanarkshire,  which  yields  nearly  half  of 
the  total  output,  and  Ayrshire  and,  1cm  extensively,  in  Stirlingshire, 
Fifeshirc.  Rcfdnwibb*.  Midlo^iui  aad  a  few  adMf  ihires.  With 
the  exception  of  tbeesunrtesof  CMcfley.  snenand,  Caithness,  Suther* 
land  and  Inverness,  granite  is  quamcd  in  every  shire  in  Scotland, 
but  the  induMry  preoomin.iteii  in  Abefdeen«hire,  and  is  of  eonnder* 
.ihir  imj>ortancc  in  KirkfudbriRhtshirc;  limestone  is  quarried  in 
h.ill  •.(  Ilic  CDiintirs,  liut  e^lXH-i.llly  in  Midlothiiin  and  l  ife;  lirgc 
qu.mtitit-s  of  paving-stones  arc  exported  from  Caithness  and  Forf-ir- 
shire,  and  there  arc  extensive  slate  quarries  at  Rallachultlta  and  other 
platTs  in  Ansyllshire,  which  furnishes  three-fourths  of  Ihc  total 
supply.  Sandstone,  of  which  the  total  production  in  1905  was 
t  ,142.1.^5  tons  valiiivlat  £320,761,  is  qurirrii-d  in  nearly  ewry  < nunty, 
but  the  industry  flmirishcB  |>artieuUrly  in  the  shires  nf  l  .sn  .rk, 
Dumfries,  ,'\yr  and  Forfar.  Lcid  ore  oeeurs  at  Wanl-i.  kli  .■.  I  i:i 
Uumlricwhire  and  Leadhills  in  l..inarkshirc.  In  IO05  tliere  were 
prcMlurrd  2774  Ions  of  drcssid  le.id  ore,  of  the  value  of  £25,823, 
yielding  2167  tons  of  lead  in  vmeltini:  and  11,409  ot.  ol  silver.  Gold 
has  been  found  in  the  county  ol  Koss  and  Ciwnarty.  A  small 
quantity  of  sine  b  mined  in  r>umfriesshirc  and  of  barytes  al  l.oeh- 
wlnnorh  in  Renfrrw!ihirc-.  Tlic  pn  f  ioii«  metals  wrre  <inc  c  worker!  al 
Ali<ni;t<in  in  l_\n.irk:.liirc  and  in  the  tA  hi!  .  and  lead  was  niincil  at 
Tyndrum  in  IV-rt li>hire.  In  l';"';  tin  re  were  (j<j  niir.c%  .iiKirt  (mm 
Cd.d  .iiid  ir'.n,  enipl'iyinK  alto^eiljer  53."9  (i.inds,  and  1 1 37  quarries 
employing  739*'  pwsons  iii»idc  the  rpi.irti'js  and  4797  p«'rsiins  outfule, 
or  taiiai  W  an.  Alumina  is  tnraicd  at  works  near  Foyers  in  the 
sMre  of  ImcraeMi  where  abundant  water  power  enables  eirctiicity 
to  be  muMatad  dieaply.  The  Foyers  instaUat^oo  is  the  largMt 
water-power  plant  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Ircm  and  SUft. — In  1901  the  numf>er  of  persons  enRaged  in  working 
of  the  r.iw  m.iteri.il  was  2.I.263,  of  whom  H35S  were  cmp!o\  1  d  in  stee  l 
smeltinK  and  ftMinding,  7781  at  blast  furnaces  in  the  nianufaciure  of 
pis-iron,  and  7334  at  puddling  furnaces  and  rolling  mills.  AU  the 
Kreat  iron  f6undries  and  engineering  works  are  wtuated  in  the 
Central  Plain  or  LowLinds.  in  close  proximity  to  the  shipbuilding 
y.irds  and  coalfields,  e«iie<"i.-i11v  in  the  lower  and  part  of  the  niitidic 
w.\rds  of  l.anarkshirr,  in  1 1  n.iin  districts  of  Ayrshire  and  K.  nfrew. 
shia",  at  and  near  1  ►t:!!!! ■.irv m,  in  wnah  SfirhD;;^liiii-  and  in  n  e 
parts  of  ICist  and  Mid  l.othi.in  .ind  Fife.  In  kkji  tlic  niin.iier  of 
persons  cnij>loyed  in  engineering  and  machine  makins; — int hiding 
24,122  ironlounders,  24,944  blacksmiths,  36,567  fitters,  turners  and 
erectors,  9767  boiler-m.ik(ara  aad  iMiS  naidefined — amounted  to 
118,736.  In  miscellaneous  metal  trades,  embtacing  tinplatc  goods, 
wire  worlcm,  makers  of  slovcs.  grates,  ranees  and  fire-.irt:"..  makers 
ol  lx>lis,  nuts,  rivets, screws  and  stapU  ^.  .ind  ihn-j.-  <»  ■  uj  inl  in  ■■'  \  1  r  d 
subsidiary  trades,  the  number  of  operatives  in  1901  amounted  to 
ijtaa^.  lati     .-  -^.--»- 
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nuking  of  cycle*,  motor  care,  ra3vay  coactiM  and  wnri:f>n<  -^nd 
c^trriages  ana  othrr  Mhu-lea.  In  the  whole  Rrrjuj)  of  iniiuitriis  con- 
nccted  with  the  working:  in  m«uUand  the  manufacture  of  machinery, 
inplemcnts  and  convL>  anLcs  the  tottl  nwbT  of  fmtem  BMpfctyad 
amounted  in  1901  to  ^oj.Sjo. 

Manufaclures.  ('j)  Woiil  end  Worsted. — AUhrJufih  a  company 
of  wool  weavers  wms  iiKor^R^rated  by  tlu'  town  council  of 
Edinburgh  in  M75.  (  loth  worn  by  ihc  \M-.i!t!,itr  cl.isses  down 
lo  ihc  beginning;  o[  the  171I1  (:i-ntur>'  was  of  English  or  Fru'iich 
msmifact\irc.  the  touxr  classes  woaring  "coarse  clath  ma*k  at 
h.iitii-,"  a  cu^to^l  still  prevalent  in  the  remoter  districts  of  the 
liighlands.  la  1601  wven  Flemings  were  brought  to  Edinburgh 
to  tcacli  die  mumfacture  of  serges  and  broadcloth,  and  eight 
ycui  later  a  «on|Minr  of  HeiBiafi  ms  wttbltihwl  in  the 
Cmoogate  (Edinbttrgh)  far,  tl»  nmmi^tftHit  «f  doth  mdcr  tke 
protection  of  the  king;  but,  notwithstanding  abo  the  establish- 
ment in  1681  of  an  English  company  for  the  manufacture  of 
wikIIi.ii  f  ibriis  nc.ir  Haddington,  ihc  industry  for  long  made 
!i:  tl.'  riroLTi- ,s.  In  I'.irt  its tm|)ortanct dates  from  the  introduction 
C'f  niacliiMcry  in  "he  century.  The  most  imixirtant  branch 
of  the  trade,  that  oi  twcods,  first  hef^n  to  .it tract  attention 
shortly  after  1830;  though  still  haynng  its  principal  seat  in  the 
district  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  including  Galashiels, 
Hawick,  Innerleithen  and  Selkirk,  it  has  extended  to  other 
towna,  eipedaUy  Aberdeen,  Elgin,  Invcmeas,  Stirling.  Bannock- 
bum,  Dimilncs  and  Faid^.  Caipet  mantiiEiutim  has  bad  its 
principal  aeat  in  Kitmatnoffc  lince  1817,  but  b  also  carried  on 
in  Aberdeen,  Ayr,  Banuockbum,  Glasgow,  Paisley  and  else- 
*hcrc.  Tartans  arc  largely  manufactured  in  Tillicoultry, 
Bannockbum  and  Kilmarnock,  and  shawls  and  plaids  in  several 
towns.  Fingering  and  many  other  kinds  of  wcxjllcn  yarns  arc 
manufactured  at  Alloa,  the  headquarters  of  t!ie  ii^d'jstry.  In 
iQor  the  numlicT  of  op<Tativcs  in  the  woollen  industry  (if.cludin;^ 
combers  and  sorters,  H'i'UiQni*  weavers  and  workers  in  other 
processes)  amounted  to  »4,90A.  laiSsotheeniplgycdniinbeiKl 
10,210, 

(6)  Flux,  Hemp  and  Jute. — The  manufacture  of  cloth  from 
flax  is  «(  veiy  ancient  date,  and  lomrda  tbe  ckxe  of  the  i6th 
oentniy  SoMtlilt  lineo  dotht  noe  kqpdy  eqiorted  to  foreign 
countries,  as  «cU  as  to  EngiaiML  Rc^ktkos  in  npnd  to  the 

manufacture  were  passed  ia  1641  and  t65t.  Tn  a  petition 

prt-seotcd  to  the  prUy  council  in  16S4,  compl  ilnlnR  of  tlic  scvLrc 
triatmcnt  of  Scutinien  selling  linen  in  LngUMd,  it  was  stated 
t!i,.t  I  r.oco  per'-^:ins  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture.  Tiirotigh 
the  jtitcrtes^iou  of  the  secretary  of  state  with  the  king  these 
restrictions  were  removed.  Further  to  encourage  tlie  trade  it 
was  enacted  in  ib^i  ihc  bodies  of  all  persons,  excepting 
poor  tenants  and  cotters,  should  be  buried  in  plain  linen  only, 
(pun  and  made  witJiin  the  kingdom.  The  act  was  renewed 
in  1693  and  i^S,  and  in  the  former  year  another  act  was  passed 
pnhitwtiqg  the  apnt  ot  tint  and  rT™'i""j  its  import  int  of 
duly.  At  tlie  time  of  Oe  Vnko  tihe  aannal  .amoool  of  Knen 
cloth  manufactured  in  Scotland  is  supposed  to  have  been  about 
T, $00,000  yards.  The  Union  gave  a  considerable  impetus  to 
tlie  iri.in  .jf:i<  t  iiro,  as  did  .ilso  the  estaidishment  of  the  Bo.^.rd  of 
Matmlactur«.-»  in  17*7,  v.liich  applied  an  annual  sum  of  £j6 jo 
to  its  encouragement,  and  in  e-t  ibli^heii  a  colony  of  French 
rrotcstanls  in  E<linhur;;h,  on  the  site  of  iht  preM:nt  Picardy 
Place,  to  teach  the  sjunnLig  and  weaving  of  cambric.  From 
the  ist  of  November  1727  to  the  ist  of  November  17*8  the 
amount  of  linen  cloth  stamped  was  2,183,978  yd^,  valued  at 
^loj^is,  but  for  tlie  year  aiding  the  lat  of  November  1812, 
wben  the  regulatJoa  aa  to  the  iaqicetioB  and  stamping  of  linen 
ceased,  it  badincreaaed  to  j6kati8^$3oydB.,  valued  at  £1496,296. 
The  counties  fn  which  the  manufacture  is  now  most  largely 
carric<l  on  .i.re  Forfar,  Perth,  Fife  and  Atierdecn,  but  Renfrew, 
Lanark,  Edinburfih  aiid  A\t  arc  also  extensively  associated 
with  it.  Dundee  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  coarser  fabrics, 
Duif«Tm!iRe  of  the  table  and  other  tincr  linens,  while  Pais^lry 
bi  V.J  Icly  know!)  (or  its  Rvving  tlireads.  Th.c  allied  ir.diis'p,' 
of  jute  is  the  staple  industry  of  Dundee.  In  1890  the  number 
employed  in  ths  lineo  industry  was  34,223,  which  had  declined 


in  1901  to  23^170.  In  i89et]ieomniti««tin  thejuteaadbenp 
industry  numbend  39)tt5»  and  IB  1901  thqr  were  (indnding 
workers  in  canvia,  sacking,  tailctotli^  lepOi  twine,  nats,  eecoB 

fibre)  46,550. 

(t)  Celion. — The  fitst  cotton  min  was  buitt  zX.  Rothesay  by 
.m  English  comp.iny  in  1770.  though  Terucuil:  also  lays  ctaita 
to  priority.  The  Rothesay  mill  was  soon  afterwards  acr.uired 
hy  David  Dale,  who  was  the  agent  for  Sir  i<a4.hard  Arkwtight, 
.md  had  the  invaluable  aid  of  his  couasel  and  ativice.  Dale 
oiiiO  established  cotton  factories  in  1785  at  New  Lauatk,  after- 
wards so  closely  associated  with  the  aodalislic  schemes  of  his 
son-in-law,  Robert  Owen.  The  counties  of  Lanark  and  Renfrew 
arc  now  the  principal  tents  of  the  Industry.  The  great  majority 
of  tlie  cotton  factories  are  oonocatnited  in  Qhisfow,  Paialegr 
and  the  neighbouring  towns,  but  Oe  indvstiy  citcnds  in  otlier 
districts  of  the  west  and  is  also  represented  in  the  counties  sf 
Aberdeen,  Perth  and  Stirling.  As  compared  with  England, 
however,  the  manufacture  has  stagnate<l.  The  nuinl)er  of 
hand^  employed  in  1850  was  34425,  in  1875  it  was  35,652  and 
in  tQoi  (including  faieadwrs,  dycH,  printen,  calendHCfs,  lee.) 

it  Wis  34.057. 

(rf)  Silk  and  other  TextUcs. — The  principal  s<-ats  of  the  silk 
manufacture  are  Paisley  and  Glasgow,  in  1885  the  number 
employed  amounted  to  600  and  in  1901  to  2424.  The  wcaNn'ng 
of  lace  curtains  iias  made  considerable  progress.  In  1S7S  only 
4S  hands  bdng  employed  against  2875  tn  1901.  Hosiery  maao* 
factaies,  a  charactctisiic  Border  industry,  with  its  chkf  scat 
at  Hawick,  employed  11,957  hands  in  1901.  The  total  nuniber 
of  persons  W9ik.ing  in  textile  fabrics  in  1901,  exclusive  of  21.849 
drapers,  mercers  and  other  dealers,  but  including  43 ,040  employed- 
i[i  n.ixied  or  uns[)e<_ it'ied  materials  (lio^ier;.-.  Lace,  cai^n'ts,  ruRs, 
fancy  goods,  &c.,  besides  a  lar^c  nuniber  of  "  undefined  "  factury 
hand;  ami  weavers),  atnounted  to  174.547  persons. 

(>)  U  liisky  and  Beer. — Scotland  claims  a  distinctive  manu- 
f.icture  in  whisky.  Thoughdistillation  was  originally  introduced 
from  England,  by  1771  large  quantities  of  spirits  weroalready 
being  consigned  to  the  English  market.  The  legal  manufacture 
of  whisky  was  greatiy  checked  in  the  eaiiier  part  of  the  19U1 
centuty  by  oecaaiooal  advahoes  in  the  duty,  bat  after  the  nduc- 
tion  of  3S.  4  id.  per  proof  gaUott  In  iBijrHUhe  <hi^  awMMci 
in  1904  to  IIS.  per  proof  gallon— the nttniber of  ficepied  distillCTS 
r.\pidiy  incre.iscd,  to  the  discouragement  of  snuigg'ing  and 
ilJudt  distillation.  In  1824  the  r.undicr  of  gallons  made  amoujitcd 
to  5, 108^573,  by  1S55  this  h.^d  n-.orc  than  doubled;  in  1884 
it  was  jo.tfu.r.fi; ;  in  icyco  it  reached  3l,798,46<f;  and  in  1904 
it  h.'id  rciedi:d  to  ;7,iio,g-7.  Mare  than  four-f.fths  of  the 
distilleries  at  work  in  the  United  ICingdom  are  situated  in 
Scotland.  The  leading  distilling  counties  arc  Argyll,  Banff, 
Elgin,  Inverness  and  Abctdeen,  Perth  and  Ross  and  Cromarty, 
while  the  industry  is  found  in  Seventeen  other  shires.  In  1893? 
1894  the  total  net  duty  leodvod  liir  hoine>Biade  «p«riu  amoonted 
to  £5,461.198  and  in  1903-1904  to  £7,2f6,s«s.  The  pcodnctioii 
has  attained  to  cdossal  dimra^ons.  In  1893-1S94  the  quantity 
of  proof  gallons  in  bond  was  61,275,754,  and  in  1903-1904  it 
amounted  Ui  in, v)7.03i,  the  production  having  practically 
doubled  itsc'f  within  ten  years.  Ale  was  a  common  beverage 
as  early  as  the  i.Mh  century,  one  or  mere  breweries  being  attached 
to  cvpry  religious  )iousc  and  barony.  So  gcnciiil  was  its  use  even 
in  the  Ijegirminj;  of  the  iSih  Century  that  the  threatened  imposi- 
tion of  a  lax  on  malt  ia  1725  provoked  serious  riots  in  Glasgow 
and  clamour  for  repeal  of  the  Union;  and  sixty  years  afterwards 
Roltert  Burns  in  certain  poems  voicod  the  popular  sentiment 
concctning  the  "curst  restrictions"  proposed  by  the  Exdae 
on  beer  and  whisky.  Though  ale  basbscnsupcnededlqfwUikjr 
as  the  national  bevenge,  brewfaig  is  eitensively  canfed  on  bk 
Edinburgh,  whose  ales  are  in  high  repute,  Leith,  Alloa  and  else- 
where. In  1885  the  number  of  barrels  of  beer,  duty-paid, 
amounted  to  1,237,323;  in  1893-1894  to  1,733,407;  and  in 
igc  t  1904  to  1,877,978.  In  j8q^-iSo4  the  duty  (6s.  3d.  the 
barrel)  yielded  £473,311  and  in  11303-igoi  (7s.  9d.  the  barrel) 
£649,080.  After  1893-1894,  when  the  numbcrof  brewers  licensed 
to  blew  (or  aile  Bumbsied  149,  tluxe  was  ft  ateadyiall  to  iiy 
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in  1003-1904,  alleged  by  the  Inknd  Revenue  Commissioners 
to  be  due  to  ihf  diiapjH-arancc  of  the  sni:>tl  brrwcr.  The  practice 
of  private  brewing  exhibits,  a  still  >;n.-aur  <k>  line — futm  37J  to 
84  in  thcycars  nanici!.  Notwithstanding  the  i  imrnious  liirnovcr 
and  output  and  ihc  large  capital  invested,  neither  distilling  nor 
bfCiriag  |fm  employnMnt  to  many  hands,  the  figures  for  1901 
being  1350  maltsters,  2052  brewers  and  1970  distillers. 

(/)  MitedlaHams. — Paper,  stationoy  ud  printing  arc  in- 
ckwtiiet.in  whidi  &iotJaiid  hu  aiw^  «oaipMd  a  fomxtost 
pMhian.  A  paptr  nOl  ma  occted  fa  167$  at  Daby  on  the 
Water  of  LdthblwUcllFtallcIl  operatives  were  employed  to  give 

Table  XIV.— tSbwtnc  RttiiUted 


regarding  the  number  and  tonnage  of  shipping  are,  however, 

lacking  till  the  i8ih  cmtury.  From  two  ri'ixirts  printed  by  the 
Scottish  Burgh  Record  Soticty  in  iSSt,  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  vtsscLs  bflonK'i'ig  to  the  principal  ports — Lcith, 
Dundee,  Glasgow,  Kirkcaldy  and  Montrose — in  1656  was  58, 
the  tonnage  being  3140,  and  that  by  1691  they  had  increased  to 
07  of  S9Q5  tons.  These  figures  only  reprcseat  a  portion  «f  the 
total  shipping  of  the  kingdom.  At  the  time  ol  tbe  tJldon  In 
1707  the  number  of  vcs.vrls  was  215  of  14,485  tons. 

Table  XIV.  k\w%  (ho  fi|;;urcs  of  the  rcciitered  tonnage  in  port  in 
1S50  and  later  specified  years,  which  ai*  UMRHiaC  aS  HOWiagl 

TcHnagt  M  P«rt  im  Spttifiei  Ytan. 


Sailing  \-e«eI» 
SMaffl  vcMcIs  . 

Ibtd  .  . 

1850. 

i860. 

i«70. 

l«4. 

1900. 

1905- 

No. 

No. 

T. 

No. 

N,.. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

3432 
169 

491.395 
30.827 

3172 
3M 

552.212 

7  ".579 

27>5 

5«2 

727.942 
209,142 

20^15 
1403 

827,79.S 
866.7tki 

1 104 
l<}Hu 

7''«1.4jo 
1.52(5,0^2 

2,530 

578.340 
3.^39.S58 

3601 

3486 

*»97 

937.084 

3468 

•.694.075 

3084 

.3248 

3.7«7.898 

jMrtiuedon,      th*  loak,  b  tltt  iraidt  o(  the  pfoprie^ 

**  grey  and  bbe  paper  was  produced  much  finer  tfaiui  ever  was 

done  before  to  the  kingdom."   Midlothian  has  never  lost  the 

Ka.l  thi-n  stxurrl.  'The  j.iipcr  mills  at  Penicuik  and  cLsewhi-rc  in 
the  vale  of  tlic  Esk  an<!  ,iroun<l  Edinburgh  are  flourishing 
concerns,  and  the  industry  is  also  vigorously  conducted  near 
Abenlecn.  Stationery  is  brgcly  manufactured  at  Glasgow. 
Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh.  In  1901  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  p.^prr  and  statloaeiy  industries  auMHintcd  to 
19,602.  Ever  since  it  was  estaUidied.  bjf 
Andrew  Myllar  and  Walter  Chcpinaa,  ca?^  in 
tte  i6th  century,  the  Edinburgh  press 
renowned  for  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  its 
typography,  a  large  proportion  of  the  books 
issucil  by  London  publishers  cmanatin;^  Ir^.m 
the  printing  works  of  the  Scottish  cajni.il. 
Plintiiig is alsocxtcnsivrly camc<l on  in  (llaspow 
and  .Vberiiecn,  and  Cupar  once  enjoyed  consider- 
able rt-pule  for  its  press.  The  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  production  of  books  and  other 
pdntad  matter  (including  lithographers,  copper,  steel  plate  and 
"pcocoa"  printcn,  bookbinden,  publishers,  boohsellen  and 
dIitjtbat«t«)aiBOiialediD  1901  to  14.139.  Tbe  fast  sugw  refinery 
MM  tndcd  bk  ti$$  at  Gicenock,  which,  despite  periodical 
vIcii^iHles,  bat  mnained  tbe  principal  seat  of  the  industry, 
which  is  .-ilso  carried  o;i  p.l  Leith,  Glasgow  and  Dundee.  The 
making  of  preservci  and  confectionery  Jloiirishes  in  Dundee, 
Aberdeen,  Pai>lcy  and  lidinbursh.  KirkcaMv  is  the  scat  of  the 
oil  floor-cloth  and  linoleum  in<lustrics,  the  latter  introduced  in 
1877.  The  headquarters  of  the  chemicals  manufacture  arc 
situated  in  Glasgow  and  the  vicinity,  while  caplosivc*  are  chiefly 
manufactured  at  Stevenston  and  elsewhere  to  Aynhiie,  and  at 
certain placn OB tbaAigyll coast.  AmongoccupotioMpnnriding 
capbynent  far  htge  naabeis  were  trwlet  to  coaneakn  with 
banding  and  works  of  construnion  (136,639  persons  in  1901), 
and  furniture  and  timber  (30.000),  while  the  conveyance  of 
passengers,  parcels  and  messages  emphiyed  163,102  (railway, 
43,037;  roads,  53,813;  sea,  rivers  and  canals,  20,451;  docks, 
har)H)urs  and  lightbouci,  t^SK  *xl  >tange,  portemfe  and 
mes-jges,  35,142). 

Commace  and  Skipfini. — ^That  Scotland  had  a  considerable 
trade  with  foreign  countries  at  a  very  early  period  may  be 
inferred  from  the  importation  of  rich  dresses  by  Malcolm  III. 
(d.  1093),  and  the  enjoyment  of  OricnUl  luaaries  by  Alexander  I. 
(d.  ita4)'  Hissacceseor,  David  I.,  receives  tlK  special  praise  of 
Fofdna  fat  cnridiing  "  the  ports  of  his  kingdom  with  foreign 
ncfdnndise."  In  the  13th  centur>'  the  Scots  had  acquired  a 
COBSidCTabte  crlcbrily  in  shiphuildint;;  an<l  a  jiowerful  French 
baroo  ha*l  a  ship  ?.;>etial!y  Imili  at  Inverni'^s  in  1240  to  convey 
him  and  his  va>.- il.  v.  the  Holy  l.md.  The  princip.1l  shipowners 
at  this  period  were  the  clergy,  who  embarked  the  wealth  of  their 
I  to  connierqri  cateqwiiea.  Definite  fltattnentfl 


while  iailin>;  vev,<K  iNm  lin'<l  during  the  half  century  to  otte-tbird 
cf  their  number  in  iHso.  steam  vessels  increased  thirteenfold.  It  is 
tr:je  that  the  tr>rin.iK<-  o(  the  918  siiiling  ves.M.-l»  of  1905  »,is  cj-n- 
siderably  incxceuof  that  of  tbe  3432  taihng  vcsscUof  1650.  but  c\en 
it  wasa  decliainK  figure  from  a  higher  tonnage  o(  the  middle  of  the 
period.  On  the  other  hand,  during  fifty-five  yean  tlie  tonnage  of 
t.teamcr«  had  erown  to  be  a  humfred  time*  as  large  as  it  was  to 
1850.  Table  XV.  illustrates  the  development  that  took  ptacetotho 
shipping  trade  with  foreign  countries  aad  British  poisesaoM.  as 
well  as  the  expansion  of  the  cotattag  trade,  to  iSsgF-igns,  cetttto 
year*  bciag  lalceB  as  types. 


Tahle  XV^^ 

iv^nand  CU 

taiW  and  C 

Mrinto  7M 

lU  TiMMaCi 

jfVtudi. 

Year. 

Csaitwise. 

Ciflirtriil  a 

■d  Foteign. 

TotaL 

Entered. 

ClCUOda 

Ettleied. 

■Ckend. 

EatcnNl. 

Cleared. 

I.HKo 

1(*<JS 
1900 
•905 

1.963.552 
6.628,853 

7.188.763 
9.256.233 

7.213.574 
9.928.674 

a.057.936 
5.691.136 

6.998.5  ^6 

8.937.481 

6.79«.9S» 
9.SM.I40 

668,078 
3.700.915 
3.93^.o»o 
5.5^o.927 
5.657,200 
6.268,745 

840,150 
3,001.897 
4.412.607 

6.296.555 
6.602.545 

7.478,579 

2.631,630 
9.329.768 

••.••9.773 
14.767,160 
12.870.774 
16,197.419 

2.898,086 

8.693.033 
IMII.I33 
i5.»34.03O 
•3.394.Sft| 
•6.978.739 

Tabic  XVI.  exhibit*  the  growth  of  the  fi'rciun  .ind  colonial  trade 
at  specified  dates  since  1755,  showing  how  it  advanced  by  leaps  and 
bound*  during  the  tatter  pan  of  tbe  19th  century.  Though  the  value 
of  i  m  port  1  i  nto  Scotia  nd  is  less  t  ban  oiie.«levent  h  of  that  int  o  R  ngla  nd, 
this  doe*  not  represent  tbe  due  proportion  of  foreign  wares  usn  aad 

Xablb  XVi.— .StowtRf  GnmA  tf  FKiipi  mad  Ciiudat  Tfoi* 


^r,,r 

Imports. 

Export*. 

Year. 

Imports. 

•755 

•  790 

•  795 

18410 

1H15 
1B35 

••si 

L 

afq.41 1 

l.^xS.S.vw 
l.2t..S,5-"o 
2,212  7>;o 
3.447. 
4.994.304 

i,9ai,ioa 

I 

535.576 
•.2Ji5.4''5 
97''.  791 

3.340.0<*> 

6.W7.7"9 
5,842,296 
5,0i6»ii6 

1S74 

^''^o 

)H<>,S 
1900 
I9OS 

L 

31,012.750 
34.997.652 
30.600.258 

.>f'.77'.<"6 

36.224.<)82 

38.69^.245 
40k396bato 

£ 

I7,9!2,932 

18.743.078 
20.322.355 
72.310,006 

23.643.  •  43 
32.166,561 
3*401.19$ 

coniumed  in  Scotland,  for  the  obvkws  reason  tlwt  fane  quantities 
of  good*  are  brought  into  tbe  country  by  nil.  nearty  au  the  tea,  for 

ex.imple,  consumed  in  Great  Britain  b«ing  imported  into  London, 
while  several  (xirts  have  almost  a  monopoly  of  certain  other  im- 
pt)rtH.  Foreign  and  colonial  merch.indisc  tr.inshipped  was  valued  at 
(•>.'«>, 2*1)  in  IHKO  .ind  at  /746,2J(>  in  I0<J3  The  customs  revenue  tn^c 
from  £1.965,080  in  1894  to  i3.399.t4>  in  1903.  Judyi^  by  the 
combined  value  of  thnr  imports  and  expon*  the  chief  pons  are 
as  ifeown  to  tbe  fine  aecdon  of  Table  XVII.  Their  status  is  modi- 
fied  by  the  movemems  of  shipping,  and  for  purpose*  of  comparison 
the  rnifance  and  clearance  tonnage  of  the  trade  with  British  colonies 
.md  forvign  countries  and  of  the  cciaslwisc  traflic  are  e vliiltited  in  the 
v>  iiii'l  and  thirrl  s<vrions  of  the  «.imo  t.ililr.  The  (avmiralile 
(Hivjtinn  occupied  by  Orcen'xrk  in  the  third  section  is  due  to  its 
prrponderatins  share  of  (he  tr.idii-  with  the  wei-t  coast  and  the 
island*.  Its  share  of  the  Irish  and  coasting  trade  likewise  accounts 
for  the  position  of  Ardrossan  in  the  aaaie  section,  it  should  be 
added  that  on  the  figures  of  import  aad  export  value  in  1909. 
Aberdeen  had  changed  places  with  MetMl.  and  Burntisland  wUi 
Tbe  fipna  for  GtaaiBW  to  that  year  waai«i.a3Mfir< 
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T*«Ut  HPflh^Ckkf  Ports  (ipos). 


Imporu 

Colonial 
ami 

Coastwise 

Pon. 

Order. 

aad 

Order. 

'  Foreign 

OrxJcr. 

Tunnasc 
!■  And  Out. 

T 

laMdOut. 

1 

I 

4.47».07t 

I 

4.J57.957 

Uiih     .    .  . 

a 

•  7.975.'»7» 

2 

i.aio.ot; 
I.4i5.97H 

4 

i,4iu,Uj(> 

(•rangctnouth  . 
Duocwe .    .  . 

3 

6.J73..1I7 
5.657.5HJ 

4 

6 

'^5<>,«77 

4 

7 

7 

»"7.'5'> 

Gncnock 

1 

3,046^57 

10 

3 

3,34».qj8 

MethB  .    .  . 

M»7.9JI 

I.7i6.355 

8 

543.344 
1.613,966 

Aberdeen 

7 

8 

9334*0 
446.741 

ai7.4io 

3 

(Iranlon 

9 

302,901 

10 

»J0.45» 

Burnt  island 
Ardrus-wn  .  . 

9 
to 

1 

>ao5.94« 
3>«b3S6 

9 
5 

294.361 
». 094.439 

SM^hiiUNif  .— Many  of  tfae  noat  tmporttnt  ImpnveaMnts 

In  tlwoDUtniction  of  ships,  esprdally  steam  vessels,  are  due  to  the 
cnterpriae  and  skill  of  the  Gydc  shipbuilders,  who,  from  the  time 
of  Robert  Napier  of  Shnndon  (lyoi-iH;'!),  who  built  and  cngincd 
the  first  stt-amcrs  for  the  Cun.irrj  Company,  formed  in  1840, 
have  enjoyed  an  unrivalled  reputation  for  the  construction  of 
leviathan  liners,  both  as  regards  mechanical  apphanccs  and  the 
beauty  and  convenience  of  the  internal  arranKemcnts.  The 
principal  Clyde  yards  are  situated  in  the  Glasgow  district  (Govan, 
I'artick,  Fairfield,  Clydebank,  Renfrew),  Dumbarton,  I'uit 
Glatfow  and  GNcnock.  At  imtai.of  the  porta  on  the  lower 
61th,  as  St  AidmaiaB  and  fUiSe^  famooa  far  Ita  yadita,  the 
industry  is  also  carried  00.  On  the  eaat  coast  the  leading  yards 
are  at  Lcith,  Kirkcaldy,  Grangemouth,  Dundee,  Peterhead  and 
Aberdeen,  which,  in  the  days  of  ;^iilinf;  ships,  was  rcri'm, ni  il  for 
its  cli|ii>ers  built  for  the  led  trade.  There  are  yards  alio  at 
Inverness. 

Postal  Service. — Towards  the  end  of  the  i6th  century  the 
practice  arose  of  regular  communication  by  letter  between  the 
magistrates  of  the  larger  towns  and  the  scat  of  government  in 
Edinburgh.  After  the  acccssioo  of  James  VI.  to  the  throne  of 
£agiand  the  necessity  for  aa  ordmd  method  of  intercourse 
between  the  Scottish  capital  aiid  Loodaa  became  urfent,  but 
the  plans  adopted  iairdwHl  UnOdtoaiy  debgr*  far  ft  BDt 
infrcquciYtly  happened  tbat  tbetc  wat  aa  Bit«r«al  Of  tifa  months 
between  the  ilr<.[vitch  of  a  letter  and  the  receipt  of  a  reply. 
Such  a  leisurely  fashion  of  transicting  business  soon  grew 
intolerable,  and  in  I'^v^  -"i  '-ystcm  of  n  lays  w.is  iiiftiriiU'd  which 
enabled  the  journey  between  the  two  cities  to  b<'  .icroriiplishcd 
in  three  days,  the  charge  for  a  letter  being  Sd.  Thi-  ser.  itc  wis 
teorgaoised  in  1663,  and  in  171 1  the  postal  establishments  of 
tha  Uaftod  Singdaai,  hitherto  conducted  independently  in  each 
comtry,  «ne  conaoUdated  into  one.  When  this  reform  was 
eiected  the  cost  of  a  letter  to  London  ma  reduced  to  6d.  Three 
years  before  this  date  a'local  penny  pott  bid  bm  provided  in 
Edfaiburgh  by  pri%-ate  enterprise,  carried  OH  by  t  ttaff  of  seven 
persons,  and  after  the  success  of  this  effort  had  been  demon- 
strated the  concern  was  taken  over  by  the  post  ofSce.  Subse- 
quently postal  business  stagnated,  mainly  owing  to  the  greatly 
increased  charges  (the  postnge  of  a  letter  from  I.xindon  to  t^lin- 
burgh  is  stated  to  have  cof  t  is  .j l  ),  until  the  system  of  uniform 
penny  postage  came  into  ofK-ration.  The  telephones  arc  mainly 
conducted  by  the  post  ofhce  and  the  National  Tekpbono  Com* 
paiiy,  but  the  corporation  of  Glasgow  has  »  municipal  service. 

JEc/tfSM. — ^Tbe  b«lk  of  the  population  u  Presbyterian,  this 
formof  fovenuocat  bavinig  geneialhr  obtained.  In  ipite 
of  periectttfaniMO(bervldiift«Hte,ifaoetBeReferm«tiaii.  It 
baccepted  equally  by  the  Established  Church,  the  United  fkce, 
the  Free  and  other  smaller  Presbyterian  bodies,  the  ptfndpel 
point  di?tingui>Jiing  the  first-named  from  the  rest  being  that  it 
accepts  the  headship  of  the  sovereign.  The  Episcopal  Church  of 
Scotland,  which  is  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Enpland, 
daims  to  represent  the  ancient  Catholic  Church  of  the  country. 

SceScoii*ini,(!Btntc«OF:  also  Fan  CmriOl  or  Scotland; 
United  PuiBmMAN  Chvicb;  Pumytbiuiiihi:  aad  Scor^ 
UMo^  EnscoFM.  Catwca  or. 


Parliapuniary  Gcfttrnmad. — ^By  the  Act  of  Union 
b  1707  Scollaad  oeMod  lo.luiwe  a  separate  parlia- 
ment, aad  its  fovoamiBt  was  ■f'—"**'^  to  that, 
ofEaiNid.  latfaopailitaiCBkdCGicatBritabi  ita 
rtpreaeatatloB  was  fixed  at  liitw  pan  dedBd  in 
HdyiDod  Palace  by  the  peers  of  ^rttTBn<  at  each 
new  parliament  in  the  Huusc  oC  LoCdS,  and  at 
forty-five  members  in  ilie  Ihjuse  of  Commons,  the 
counties  returning  iliirty  ;ind  the  burghs  fifteen. 
The  power  of  the  suveieign  to  create  new  Scottish 
pteerages  lapsed  at  the  Union,  and  con&equentljr 
their  niunbcr  is  a  diminishing  quantity.  By  the 
Ffeform  Act  of  185a  tbo  number  eA  Scottish  repra*. 
senutives  in  the  G>mmons  wis  raised  to  fif ty>tl»«e^ 
the  counties  tuder  a  slightly  altcfcd  amogetneat 
returning  tfaiity  memhctsaa  befare,  and  the  burgbs, 
ronbroed  by  the  erection  of  vaitooa  towns  into  paiVamcotary 
burghs,  twenty-three;  the  second  Reform  Art  (1W7)  increased 
the  number  to  sixty,  the  universities  obtaining  representation  by 
two  memljors,  while  two  additional  menilK-rs  were  assigned  to 
the  countic-s  and  three  to  the  burghs;  liy  the  Redistribution  of 
Seals  Act  in  1885  an  .iddition  of  seven  members  w.as  made  to  the 
representation  of  the  coimties  and  five  to  that  of  the  burghs, 
the  total  represenution  bcfag  laiaBd  to  leventy-two.  The 
management  oi  Soettiih  buriaaa  la  puSamiM.  has  aiaoe  tSSj 
been  aader  tbe  cbarge  of  A»  secRtarx  far  Scotland.' 

Lew. — At  the  Union  Scotland  retained  its  old  tytten  ttjim  aad 

legal  administralion,  a  system  modelled  on  that  of  Franoe;  DOt  siBCe 
the  Union  the  KiWi  of  V"ni;!  ind  and  Scotlanil  have  Nen  on  many 
points  assimilated,  the  criminal  law  of  the  t«o  countric«  tuin^  w  v 
pr.ietir.illy  identiral.  ilth  iii'.h  tl.e  nielh  Kis  ol  proctxiure  are  in  many 
f  ^|K:et5  different.  I  he  (  iri  if  S^s^i'm.  a»  the  sufiremr  court  in 
civil  cau«es  is  called,  which  i»  held  at  Edinburgh,  dates  from  I5A3, 
and  was  formed  oa  the  model  of  tlie  patltment  of  Paris.  Stnce  taa 
Union  it  has  undergone  certain  modifiatiom.  ft  ooniifts  of  thirtcea 
judges,  acting  in  an  Inner  and  an  Outer  House.  The  lnn«'  House 
has  two  divisions  with  four  judges  each,  the  first  being  presided 
over  by  the  lord  president  of  the  whole  court,  .md  the  s«ond  by 
the  lord  justii  c  clerk.  In  the  Outer  House  five  judge?,  calloJ  Vonil 
ordinary,  sit  in  »cp.tratc  courts.^  Appeal*  nny  fx-  made  from  the 
lords  ordinary  to  .either  of  the  divisions  of  the  Inner  HousC|^aad,  If 
the  occasion  demands,  the  opinion  of  all  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Seuion  may  be  called  for;  but  whether  this  be  done  or  not  the  de- 
cioion  is  regarded  a«  a  decision  of  the  Cowt  of  Sew  ion.  Appeals  may 
be  made  from  the  Court  of  Sevion  to  the  Hoii><c  of  Lords.  The  lord 
juftiie  Kener.il  ilurd  )iii-i  li  en,  thi-  lord  justice  clerk  and  the  other 
judges  of  the  Court  of  SesiNion-  form  the  High  Court  of  Ju*ticiary, 
mstituled  in  1673,  for  criminal  cases,  which  sits  at  Edinburgh  (or  the 
trial  of  cases  from  the  three  Lothuins  and  of  cim'S  referred  from  the 
circuit  courts.  The  latter  meet  for  the  south  at  Jcdlntrv'h,  Daadrisa 
and  Ayr;  for  the  west  at  GlasRow.  Inveraray  and  SeirUn,;;  and  for 
the  north  at  Perth.  Aberdeen,  Dundee  and  Inverness.  The  law  agents 
who  undertake  c-»<<-»  to  be  dc-cidc<l  U'fore  the  supreme  courts  are 
either  solicitors  before  the  'U[iTeme  courts  (S.S.C.)  or  writers  to  the 
sitnct  (W.S  ),  the  latter  of  wtmin  rK)'.-><  ^s  certain  special  privilcce*. 
The  lawyer  aulhohxcd  to  plead  before  the  supreme  courts  is  termed 
an  advocate.  The  principal  law  alResr  of  the  cfowa  io  the  lo*d 
advocate,  who  la  asiiited  by  die  soHettoryneral  and  by  advocatcn* 
depute.  The  practical  acuninistration  01  the  law  in  a  county  i« 
under  the  coatfol  of  the  sheriff-depute,  who  combines  with  his 
judicial  duties  certain  administrative  functions.  The  office,  which 
once  implied  a  much  less  restricteil  .uithnriiy  th.u;  at  present,  is  as 
old  as  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.  (d.  1124),  when  the  greater  part  of  the 
kingdom  was  divided  into  twenty-five  sheriffdoiM.  In  the  latter 
pan  of  the  13th  centur>-  ihey  numbered  thirty-four,  but  now  there 
areoiriy  fifteen  sheriffs  in  all,  who,  excepting  the  ifecrill  for  Lanark- 
sliho't  need  not  reside  in  the  counties  to  which  they  are  appointed  and 
are  not  prohibited  from  private  practire.  They  arp  a»i.i«i-d  V-v 
sherifft^bctitute  upon  whom  the  bulk  of  the  work  fall^;,  who  w<:  -: 
lie  residential  and  arc  del«rre<l  from  private  prar  tiie.  At  one  time 
the  functions  of  the  vIk  1  itf-prim  i|>.\l  were  confine*!  to  onr  county, 
but  by  an  act  passed  in  1855  it  was  arranged  that  as  ii>icrilfdoms  felt 
vacant  certain  counties  should  be  | 
sheriff-] 

[irosacuter  far  touuliei  b  the  procurator-liscaJ,  who  takes  tlx 


/  an  act  passco  in  1055  it  was  arrancea  tnat  as  sricriiiuoms  leu 
t  certain  counties  should  be  fimpoa  andir  thecoMsol  of  «■• 
-principaL  Thus  Aberdeca,  lOiieaidlne  aad  Banff  form  one 
,  aad  fho  thaw  Loihians  with  Peebles  another.   The  public 


'  A  sct>aratc  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland  was  in  existence  after 
the  Union,  but  this  office  was  abolished  in  1746.  From  1783  10  iH8s 
the  secretary  of  ctttc  for  the  home  department  was  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  Scottish  burineas,  being  advised  in  these  matters  by 
the  IorI  advocate.  The  aaoatary  for  Scotland  i»  not  oao  of  (ho 
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initiitivc  in  regard  10  «)tpcctr<1  cav*  oI  tudden  dt-Atb,  allhoush  in 
tbtt  ictpcci  the  Uw  «i  ScMbnd  i>  Icm  itnci  than  that  of  EmuimL 
JuMMM  of  the  peace,  who  arc  unpaid  and  requite  no  iftedal  qualtfica- 

cion,  but  as  they  arc  mommrmlcd  by  the  lord-ltruienant,  are 
gi-nerally  pcrwos  of  poiniion  in  ihv  cuuiily,  once  c)icni«d  a  wider 
sul>ortlin.itc  lurisilictiiin  tli.in  now  duvolvcs  Ufwri  them,  their  chief 
ada\inisirjtive  funcdon  Winn  to  act  aluiii;  with  ciTt.iin  infmli»r!>  of 
the  county  councils,  as  the  liceiteiiti^  auihoriiy  (or  putilH:-hiiuM.-a  m 
(ha  county  and  i»  polkc  bwrsba,  aiM  as  a  couit  ol  appeal  f  rum  the 
decuiom  of  the  bailies  in  royal  and  narlianicntary  buf^hs. 

Local  Cmtrmmenl. — The  lari{e»t  aominiMralive  unit  u  that  ol  the 


county,  but  the  .irca*  of  coun(ie»  may  be  ailapic<l  lu  mei-t  various 
public  or  tJollticul  ritiuircmcnts.  They  may  Iw  .ilti  ri-<l  for  the 
|Jur;Kj>»  -.  ui  the  n-ijiMr.ir  t;riu  ral,  and  for  poll'  >  ['iir|>'-<  >  i>.irt  of  the 


area  of  one  county  may  be  brought  into  ihc  area  ul  .moiher.  l-'or 
parliamentary  purpoaca  aome. counties  have  bean  united,  a*  Clack- 
naaaaa  and  Kwra*,  Elfin  and  Nairn,  Orkney  and  Shciland,  aitd 
Peritlea  and  Setldrk,  and  Otheri  divide^l.  a<>  Abrrdix-n,  Ayr,  Lanark, 
Perth  and  Renlrew,  while  others  reuin  in  c<.Tt.iin  rr!>|icct»  their 
old  iulxlivision,  Lanarkshire  f"r  .i^v ".in  iil  pur|xj:<-^  Ix  ing  ttill 
puniiioned  Into  the  up(>cr,nii  I'l'i-  .irnl  Umir  sv.iid*.  ( )f ii;iii.illy  th<- 
countics  were  »ynonynious  cither  with  therilidum*  or  »tewartrie»- 
Stgwartrie*  ccarfd  with  the  aboUtioa  a(  heicditatir  junadictiena  in 
1748,  though  Kirkcudbrighithire  Mill  beaia  the  ocaignation.  The 
counties  are  thiny-throe  in  number,  Rom  aiK)  Cromarty  cocMiituiing 
«ne,  whik;  Edinburv:h,  <  ila^ow.  Aberdeen  and  Dundee  are  each  a 
county  of  A  city.  The  hi,;hcst  county  dignitary  is  the  lord-liculenanl. 
ifH'  oiti<e  (l.iiiiiK  from  178?.  N<jniin.ite<l  liy  the  rmwn,  he  hulils 
ofhce  aut  nuxm  atU  cnlpam,  repreaenls  the  crowp  in  mihlai^  n>.iiler>. 
KRMMMnda  ior  conamiMion*  of  the  peace,  hoMs  the  poution  o(  hii;h 
ihciyi,  and  b  a  member  of  the  itanding  joint  committee.  The  ofiitr. 
however,  la  little  more  than  honorary.  In  olden  time*  there  were 
three  clasac*  of  burgh.  Those  created  by  charter  directly  from  the 
crown  were  styled  royal  burifhs:  they  number  seviniy  in  all.  of 
Mhii  h  no  fewer  than  seventi-en  Ix-long  to  ^'ile^hire.  Tli.i  <  In  lilni^; 
their  charters  from  a  feudal  superior  and  not  from  the  crown  «(ie 
called  burghs  ol  regality,  their  magUtrataa  aad  council  being  uaually 
appointed  by  the  ovtrlonl  or  Ua  wpwwntative.  Being  small  and 
unimportant,  these  Imrghs  ware  not  affected  hy  the  act  of  1833,  but 
in  1H93  were  required  to  adopt  the  constitution  of  police  buriths- 
Towns  that  rer(ivt-<l  their  charters  from  bl^ho[>5  were  bur^h.^  of 
htmny,  thi-ir  rates  and  council  fx'in^;   .ipp<)i:>Ufl   by  ihr 

aupcrior.  When  the  bishop's  jurisdiction  W4s  abolished,  (he  burghs 
•a  •  nde  aiaumcd  the  poMtion  trf  cnal  buiiha.  IMkm  burghs  arc 
wholly  modem,  dating  irom  the  oMole  of  the  19th  century.  They 
were  called  into  existence  by  the  rapid  eniwth  of  certain  disnirts 
Caus«l  by  the  development  ol  the  coal  and  iron  fields.  The  principle 
on  which  they  are  estaWisbed  may  be  brietiy  statrd  thus;  towns 
with  a  minimum  population  of  Soo  tan,  <nt  ,\  \*M  il<  it  .iruli  1!  liy 
ratepayers  showing  a  majority  in  favour  of  it,  acc^uire  the  status  ol  a 
pms  MRh  mbMEt  n»  upwiciiutloiia  from  iKii^bUHiriiic  burghs, 
a  proviao  acviicd  ti»  chaek  the  growth  of  **  paruitic  "  butgn*  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  a  great  centre  of  population  and  industry, 
en|uving  all  the  public  improvements  initiated  by  their  |iowerful 
neighbour  and  yet  contributing  nothln;;  to».«rd«.  the  cost  .ind  tipki  cp 
of  them.  It  should  be  noted  thit.  ,ii..ir<lm^  i.i  .tti  li  u  .i|.;<-, 
"  police  "  includes  drainage,  (he  suppression  of  nuisances,  paving, 
GgMiag  ud  ckuning,.  in  addition  to  tw  prawiioti  <rf  ■  conauhuUiy 
force,  and  that  in  pnnt  of  fact.  pamdaKKal  aa  it  appears,  the  bulk 
of  the  police  burins  do  not  manage  their  police.  Royal  burghs 
derive  fMrt  of  their  income  from  ancient  corporate  property  known 
as  "  the  Common  <i.hkI  "  and  ron".i^tint;  mostly  ol  land  and  l>ou^f-s. 
It  is  devoteil  to  oiijols  (or  whu  h  thi  rates  are  not  applK.iblc. 
CUm|OW,  ior  eumplc,  might  found  a  chair  in  the  University'  Irom 
dMCoasiMa  Good  but  not  tram  the  ratMi  and  Edinburgh  maintains 
from  the  name  source  the  city  observatory  and  defrays  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  time-gun.  Only  Edinburgh.  Gbtgow,  Dundee,  Greenock, 
Aberdeen  and  Paisley  have  private  and  toal  acta,  conferring  powers 
exceedins  the  general  Uw,  to  deal  with,  f  t  overrrowding,  tiK'  ol> 
noxious  display  of  advertisemenK,  the  cimpul^iry  a<<)iir.  ii  n  ol 
land  for  gas,  water  or  electric-power  enterpriM.'*,  all  the  other  burt;hs 
being  governed  by  Public  General  Acta.  This  ia  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  practice  in  England,  where  almoat  every  large  borough 
has  its  own  private  art.  The  corporation  of  the  burghs  consists 
ol  the  pwxjvost  tor  lord  provost,  in  the  cases  of  Edinburgh,  Clasgow. 
Ab<f"1<.«-n  .ind  Dun  Jco).  bjlties  and  coiuinllor'..  with  certain  jn'r- 
manrni  olticlaK.  of  whom  the  town  tliik  i^  tlie  must  im["iri,int. 
The  course  of  reform  may  now  be  coiKisely  summariird.  In  1833 
Seettiah  burghs  were  for  the  first  time  entitled  to  be  governed  by 
diractly-clccted  bodies,  and  at  various  times  since  that  dale  fuller 
MWWVof  legal  aclf-govcmmcnt  were  sranted  in  different  directions, 
m  ift^S  parochial  Ixiards  were  created  for  relief  of  the  poor,  their 
jyiwcf^  beini;  afterwards  extended  to  deal  with  the  statutes  concern- 
inj;  burial  (.-rourid*,  thi'  rcttiitral irin  of  births.  c)e.iih>  and  marriages, 
vaititviliun.  public  health,  public  libraries  and  other  matters.  In 
1877  school  boards  were  act  up  throughout  the  country;  county 
councils  followed  in  |88<)  and  parish  councils  in  1894.  These  reforms 
pnifoundly  modified  and  in  some  caaea  abolished  older  organist  tons 
which  had  grown  inadequate  to  modem  wants.  The  Commissioners 

Supply.  ori|inaltx  appointed  to  apportion  »t4  collect  the  natiooal 


revenue  ami  afterwards  entrusted  with  the  regulati.m  of  tin"  land 
tax,  the  control  of  the  county  poliM.  the  raising  of  the  militia,  and 
the  levying  o(  rates  for  county  expenditure,  were  practically  super- 
vnled  uy  the  county  councils,  which  .ire  aNi  the  local  auitioniy 
under  the  I  ontat;iou»  l  >i.*..i  <  i,  (.XniMi-i**)  and  the  I'ubbi  Health 
.'\rts  in  all  p. Irishes  llmri,;h>  .ind  |>olice  buri;h»  e\cepl<-<l!,  |w  rforrn  I  he 
administrative  duties  formerly  entrust«l  to  th^-  justH  <  ^  nl  |„  ,  , 
and  m^y  also  enforce  the  Kivers  t'ollution  Ait  each  within  iis  own 
jurisdkiion.  The  county  councils  axe  strengthened  by  certain  apeoal 
committees,  such  as  the  sccomlar)'  education  committee,  whose  antiea 
Have  alreailybeen  di-fim-il.  and  the  standing  /olnt  commiltee — one 
hall  ap|H>intet!  by  the  i  iiiitiiy  ,  mini  il,  the  other  half  by  the  Com- 
missioners ol  "supply — whiih  cn.in  i^es  the  county  (nliee  ami  whose 
CUllM'i::  -.v.  unliiii,;  illuvl  l„-  ijhi.iiiud  iKliTe  the  i.Mi:iity  n.iiiuil  i  .in 
underlate  any  vkurk  invulvinsz  capital  uulUy.  All  but  the  smallest 
counties  arc  subdivided  into  dMiictK  and  the  Road  Acta  and  Public 
Health  Acts  are  administered  in  thcae  areas  by  diatrirt  committee!. 
com|>a*cd  ol  members  of  the  county  eouneil  for  the  district  and  one 
representative  ol  each  parish  council  within  the  arr.i.  The  an  of 
|H<),|.  a»  »e  have  5<'en.  not  only  csiablishul  the  I>jcal  Government 
l'i..ii<l,  f  iisistinij;  <>(  tile  sin'retary  lor  Soiland,  the  solicitor-general, 
the  undcr-secrctary  and  three  ap|»intcd  nkeinliers — a  vice-president, 
a  bwvcr  and  a  medical  oAoer  of  pubUc  health — but  also  replaced  the 
parocnial  boards  by  parish  council*,  empowered  to-deal  amoog  iMher 
things  with  poor  relief,  lunacy,  vacein.ilion,  librarii-s,  tkiths,  reCTea- 
tion  grounds,  disusc-il  churchyanis,  ri»;hts  ol  »ay,  paro<'hial  endow- 

mcnis,  aad  the  formation  of  special  lighting  and  tcavcnging  diatricta. 

III.  rOLITICAL  HlSTOHV. 

Scotland,  to  political  ob^crvers  of  the  niidJlc  of  tllC  itth 
century,  seemed  destined  by  nature  to  loriti  one  homo|;e;Hou$ 
kingdom  with  England.  Ihc  outward  frontiers  of  both  were 
the  sea;  no  difficult  physical  barriers  divided  the  two  Icrrhorics; 
the  majority  of  Scuts  spoke  aa  intelligible  form  of  English, 
dii:eriaK  from  northern  Knglish  more  in  spelling  and  pronuncia- 
lion  than  in  idiom  and  vocabulaiy;  aad  alter  the  Reformation 
(he  State  idigioa  in  both  countries  wa*  Protestant.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  tbcM  fiuifi  iHilitm  for  iMifWi  nad  ia  spite  of  the  maai* 
fcst  advantages  cf  imloa,  it  wna  by  a  mere  dynastic  accident 
that,  in  the  defect  of  nearer  heirs  to  the  English  throne,  the 
crowns  of  both  kingdoms  were  wom  by  James  VI.  (1603),  while 
more  than  a  century  "f  ur.r.  st  ami  war  ha.l  '.<i  il.ipse  Lel'ore  ;hc 
union  of  England  ami  Si  .j'l.iii.i  ii\t<j  one  kiugloni  iii  ijo;.  1  \tn 
laur  there  broke  foi  li  (tvil  wars  that,  apart  from  dynastic 
Miisinicnt,  had  no  potiiical  aim  except  "  to  break  the  Union." 
'I  hus  (or  seven  hundred  years  the  dAision  of  the  isle  of  Britain 
was  a  constant  cause  ol  weakness  and  public  di-slrew.  Nothing 
did  more  to  bring  tlic  two  peoples  together  than  religion,  after 
the  Reformation,  yet,  by  an  unhappy  turn  of  aflairs,  and 
nuiiily  (hanlta  to  one  man,  John  Knox,  few  causes  were  more 
potent  than  religioua  diflercnccs  in  delaying  that  complete  uoiOB 
irfiich  natnic  bmdf  seemed  to  desire. 

The  historical  causes  which  licpt  the  nations  separate  were 
mainly  racial.  tlxMigh.  from  a  very  early  period,  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  Scotbnd  wore,  if  not  purely  English  by 
blood,  anglicized  in  language  and,  loa  great  extent,  footihmau 
ill  a  1:1  ,'"113,  .MI  fiu<si;i)ns  t/f  race  are  iliiii.  for 
sm  h  J  thing  a*  ,1  European  [icople  ot  ;:uie  unmixed  blinnl  is 
probably  unknown  in  expirii;i<e  In  ad,  -.S-.Sj  .'Vgricola, 
carrying  the  Kagles  of  Rome  beyond  the  line  of  the  historital 
hor,ier.  cniouiltcred  triljcs  and  confederal  ions  of  tribes  wliith, 
probably,  s^poke,  some  in  Gaelic,  some  in  Bryihonic  varieties  of 
the  Celtic  language.  That  the  language  had  been  imposed,  in 
a  remote  age,  by  Celtic-speaking  invaders,  on  a  prior  nori-Ccltic- 
speaking  [lopulalion,  is  probable  enough,  but  is BOt  demons! rated. 
There  exist  ia  Scotland  a  few  inscriptions  on  stones,  in  Ogam, 
urhidi  yicM  ao'  sense  ia  nay  known  In<io-E«rapatn  language. 
There  are  also  liaces  of  the  pcnistcncc  of  descent  in  the  female 
line,  especially  ia  the  case  of  the  Pictish  royal  family,  but  such 
survivals  of  savage  institutions,  or  such  a  modification  of  itiale 
descent  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  the  purity  of  the  royal  blood, 
yidd  no  firm  ground  for  a  decisfaM  u  to  whether  the  Pids  were 
"  .Aryans  "or"  non-.Aryans." 

Il  is  unnecessary  here  to  discuss  the  Pictish  problem  («c 
Ch.t).  That  their  rivals,  the  Siol.s,  were  a  Gaelic  i,(Hakinc 
|M  ople  is  certain.  That  the  I'icts  were  'I'eiitons  (I'inkerton)  is 
00  looker  believed.  That  ihcy  were  non-Aryan,  the  ihcoiy  of 
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Sir  John  Rhys,  seems  improbable;  for  the  non-English  place- 
■aacs  of  ScolUnd  aie  either  Gaelic  or  Brythonic  (more  or  k*s 
Wdih),  and  the  nine*  of  PicUih  kingK  are  either  CMnmaa  ts 
Gttik  and  Wcbh  (or  <^Dnlc,  «r  Biythoaic),  or  are  Wclah  in 
their  phonetics.  Mr  Skene  held  that  the  Picu  were  a  GaeliC' 
speaking  people,  but  the  weight  of  philological  authority  is 
with  Mr  Whiiley  Stokes,  who  saysxhat  Pictiih  phonetics,  "so 
fjr  UL-  c.ri  .is<Art(ii:>  tf;cm,  rcscn^blc  iho^r  o(  Wtkh  rather 
than  oi  liii.li  "  <3*.c  Ztrnmcr,  Das  M murralil  ,l,r  fiHtn;  Rhyi, 
Royal  Commission's  Report  oi  Land  in  Wales,  C<!i:l  lin'cm, 
Rhind  Ledurrs;  Skene's  Celtic  iiit>i!di:J;  J.  G.  Friicr,  Lfdures 
on  the  Eiirly  History  of  the  Kingship,  ]>.  n?;  MacbUlt^  edition, 
1907,  of  Skene's  Ilighlaiulers  of  Scotiitmi). 

The  Roman  occupation  has  left  not  many  material  relics  in 
Scotland,  and  save  for  letting  a  glimmer  of  Christuinity  into  the 
•outh-west,  did  nothing  which  permanently  aflccled  the  in- 
atitutions  of  the  partiaUy  aubjugaied  peoples,  la  ajk  81-82 
Africola  gatriaoned  the  Romaa  (ronticr  between  Forth  and 
Clyde,  and  in  84  he  fought  and  won  agreat  WUe  farther  noith, 
probably  on  the  line  of  the  Tay.  Hfs  enemies  were  men  at  (be 
c.irly  jrun  .\|-'o.  lind  u'<il  ihc  tli.iriol  in  war.  Tliry  fought  with 
tour, 1^0,  l.iu;  V. iTo  no  mili:h  for  Rom.Tn  cii>(i[>lm«»;  it  was, 
however.  irn;iM-,-Nil)li!  !o  fijlli>u-  thom  into  Ih-ir  rrmunliin  fort- 
ress*'^, nnr  uin-  the  ilithtull ics  of  [)ursuil  thoroughly  ov iTromc 
t:ll  .ifur  t!ir  b.itllo  ol  t'ul]o,lL-ii  in  1746.  Tlii:  lTl^>^l  m-.[;ott,ii;t 
Roman  stations  which  have  hitherto  been  cKcavatcti  are  lltosc 
o(  Birrenswark,  on  the  north  side  of  Solway  Firth;  Ardoch, 
near  the  historical  battlefield  of  ShcriSmuir  (1715);  and  Ncw- 
atead,  a  site  first  occupied  by  Agrioola.  under  the  Eildon  hills. 
Roman  roads  extended,  with  camps,  as  far  as  the  Moray  Firth. 
It  is  not  till  A4>.  joo  tiut  we  read  of "  the  Caledonians  and  other 
IPfets  bt.  the  4th  centuiy  they  frequently  harried  the  Romana 
up  to  the  wall  of  Ifodrian,  hetwecn  Tyne  and  Solway.  About 
the  radof  the  century  the  southern  Picts  of  Gai]owiv,and  tribes 
farther  north,  were  partially  converted  by  St  Nbiian,  from  the 
Candida  c,.-^.:  of  WhithL-rn.  The  Scots,  from  Ireland,  also  now 
come  into  viLW.  the  nitiic  of  StotUud  boing  dciived  from  th.1i  of 
a  iK-opIc  It  :11>  Irl,h  in  oii^iin,  who  spti'^c  a  G.iriic  (sec  Celtjc) 
akin  to  thu  of  the  Caledooians,  and  were  in  a  similar  stage 
of  higher  ij.irb..riim.  Ikft  Soota  made  taidi,  but,  at  yet,  no 
national  scittcmcnt. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Romans  from  Britain  {410)  left  the 
northern  part  of  the  island  as  a  prey  to  be  fought  for  by  warlike 
tribes,  of  whom  Ihe  most  notable  were  the  Picts  in  the  north, 
the  Scots  or  Dalriads  from  Ireland  in  the  west  (Argyll),  the 
Cymric  or  Wdth  peoples  in  the  south-west  and  between  Forth 
and  Tiy,  and  the  Teutonic  invaden,  Anglca  or  Ei^gliah,  in  the 
south-east. 

tf  the  Picts  had  been  abk  to  wm  and  hold  Scotland  as  far 

south  as  the  historic  border,  the  fOTttines  of  the  country  would 

I>rol i.vhl',-  li:i\c-  bi  ru  more  or  Ii-s  like  thosL-  of  Ird.ind.  .'Xftf-r 
th.'  Nnrrr.,i!i  C«St<i»»»:--.t,  l.ngUiuS  would  fuuf  subjupiilcd  iht 
C<  !•.  K  .Mvl  held  Scotl.in<l  by  a  tenure  less  prec^r-ous  .jn  l  disputed 
lh,in  they  possessed  in  the  wr^rern  i<.land.  Scotland  «ouhi  h.ive 
been,  at  most,  a  larger  \\  .ih  ■-  Itut  in  the  struggle  for  cmjI- m  c 
it  chanced  that  the  early  Lngli<>h  invaders  secured  a  kingdom, 
Bcrnicia,  which  stretched  from  the  ilumber  into  Lothian,  or 
farther  north,  as  the  fortune  of  b.inle  night  at  various  limes 
determine;  and  thus,  from  the  centre  tO  the  south-east  of 
what  is  now  Scotland,  the  people  had  come  to  be  anglicised  in 
speech  before  the  Notniaa  Conquest,  though  Gadic  lurvived 
much  later  in  GsHowBy.  The  English  domain  compifaed, 
roughly  spciking,  the  modem  counties  of  Sdkiricshire,  Peebles- 
shire, Berwickshire,  Roxburghshire  and  most  of  the  Lothians, 
while  south  of  Tweed  it  contained  Northumberland,  Durham 
and  Yorkshire  to  the  Humbcr.  In  bii  r  d.iys  ihr  Celtic  kings 
of  northern  nnd  western  .Scotland  succt    Ic  1  ir.  h.  '.  li-  q-  on  va^uf 

conditions  of  hom.lgi  :><  1!,.:  I.rip;'i-h  >  r.>,vn.  the  li-s)).  iltiii^ 

region  of  historic  Scotland.  That  region  ilic  must  icfiile, 
had  the  best  husbandry,  and  po'ist-svcd  the  most  civilised  popu- 
ktiom,  a  people  essentially  English  in  language  and  institutions, 
but  kdomitab^y  attached  to  the  Cdtie  dyaastica  «( tbo  wcttem 
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and  northern  part  of  the  island.  It  was  the  English-speaking 
aouth-caal  part  of  Scotland,  gradually  ekicndcd  so  as  to  comprise 
Fife  and  the  scmth-wcst  (unaifcahire,  Dumfriesshire,  Stirling' 
sUce,  Dumbartafadiire,  AynMre  and  Kenfmnhire),  which 
learned  to  adopt  the  idcts  of  western  Europe  ui  matters  political, 
municipal  and  ecclesiastical,  while  it  never  would  submit  to  the 
domination  of  Ihe  English  crown.  This  English  clement,  in  a 
nation  ruicd  by  a  Cikic  d>rijbly.  |>rc\unicd  Scotland  fnu 
becoming,  like  W  .ih-s,  a  firo\iiicc  ul  Lii^l  I'ld 

On  the  west  of  ihr  r.oithcrn  p.\rt  of  ihi-  Kngllsh  l.if;;doin  of 
nrrtiicia,  ^^vered  from  that  by  the  lorisi  oi  [  u rick, and  perhaps 
by  ihf  myiicnous  work  of  which  tracts  n  m.un  in  the  "  Catrail," 
was  the  brython  or  Welsh  kingdom  of  Strathclyde,  which  then 
included  the  territory  and  population,  later  anglicized,  of  Renfrew- 
shire, Ayrshire,  Lanarkshire,  Dumfriesshire,  and,  south  of  the 
historic  border,  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  to  the  Dcrwent. 
Strathclyde  waMMcntially  Welsh,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  this 
region,  centuries  Uur,  was  the  centre  of  the  recakittinl  Covo' 
nanters,  a  people  enthusiast IcoUy  icl^ious  in  tbcir  own  way. 
Later,  this  region  waa'the  hotbed  or  "  revivals  **  and  the  oadla 
of  Irvingism.  Whether  the  influence  of  Cymric  blood -may  he 
traced  in  these  characteristics  is  a  dubious  question. 

\\  hilr  .s<iu-.f:crn  Srailand  was  thus  English  and  Cymric,  iRe 
north,  from  Cape  \\  r.ilh  to  Lorh.'ilwr,  in  the  west,  and  to  the 
l  irlh  of  T.iy,  on  ihu  cast.  \sas  ritll.jnd,  .Ttid  ;hc  SLiiiamlar 
Spoken  there  was  the  Oaciic.  The  wc^t,  south  of  Lochaber  to 
the  Mull  of  Kintyre,  with  the  isles  of  Bute,  Islay.  Arran  and  Jura, 
was  the  realm  of  the  Dalriadirc  kings,  Scots  from  Ireland  (503): 
Ijerc,  too,  Gaelic  was  spoken,  as  among  the  *'  Southern  Picts  " 
of  the  kingdom  of  Galloway,  Such,  roughlylspeafcing,  were  the 
divisions  oif  the  country  which  araae  aa  vonltt  of  the  obicim 
warn  of  the  5th,  6th  and  7th  centuries. 

Ai  regards  Christianity  m  these  icgians,  Praleataiitimi, 
Presbyterianism  and  patriotism  find  here  a  battfe'crDUnd.  The 
mission  of  St  Ninian  (307)  was  that  of  a  native  of  the 
Rom.in  pn>\ituc  of  lUil.iin,  and  the  church  which  tMmMfl- 
iic  founded  wuuld  bear  iJic  !>amc  relation  to  Rurr.e 
as  did  the  church  in  Britain.  There  arc  material  rulics  of  tits 
church,  bearing  the  Chrisli»n  monogram,  and  there  ore  ston» 
wiih  I.iuin  rpM.iphs;  ihcM-  objects  arc  wholly  unlike  Ihe  Irish 
crosses  and  inscriptions  of  the  Gaelic  church,  li  B«de  is  right 
in  saying  that  Ninian  was  trained  in  XoBe,  than  the  cwly 
Christi:ini!y  of  Scotland  was  Roman. 

In  431  ihc  contemporary  Ckrtmica  of  Prosper  of  .Aquitaine 
record  that  Palladius  was  ordainedjby  Pope  Ceicstin<  as  ihe  first 
bishop  "  to  the  believing  Scots,"  that  is,  to  the  Irish.  If  there 
were  "  bdlevbit  Scots  "  in  trdand  before  the  &rtt  bishop  was 
ovdalhed,  their  eoclcsiastkal  constftotlon  cannot  have  been 
epncopal.  Fordun,  in  the  14th  century,  supposed  that  the 
clergy,  before  Palladius.  were  presbyters  or  monks.  As  Hc-cior 
Boi-c,-,  '■  tli.it  jidl.'.r  of  falsehood,"  d>jbl:>r-d  tlu  sc  i>.-L-.b>  ri 
"  Culdccs,"  "the  pure  Culdee,"  .1  b'l.imcliss  [iri  sb)  tcruia, 
almost  j>r.j|i:stotiL,  his  been  claimed  .ts  the-  juucior  cf  Scottish 
prwhy tL-n.inism ,  ::n>\  episcopacy  hsR  l)cen  ripL;rdi'd  .is  .1  deplor- 
able iimoMiiotr  The  Irish  church  h.is  pj  d  nioru  rt  ■,  or.,  r.i c  r  i 
ht  Patricius  than  10  Palladius  (373-463),  and  the  church  of  St 
Patricius,  himself  a  figure  as  important  as  obscure,  certainly 
abounded  in  bishops;  according  to  Angus  the  Culdee  there  were 
1071,  but  these  cannot  have  been  bfahopa  With  lerrtlcfial  secs, 
and  the  heads  of  monasteries  were  more  potent  personages. 

The  Dahiadk  aeuin  in  Aigyll  and  the  Idai  the  (Irish) 
.Scots,  were  Christiana  in  the  Iridi  ounner.  Their  defeat  Iqr  the 
Picts,  in  s<^.  induced  the  Irbh  St  Cohimba  to  endeavour  to 
convert  the  conquering  Picts.  In  563-565  he  founded  his  mission 
and  monastery  in  the  isle  of  lona,  and  Journeying  to  Inverness 
hi-  Converted  ihe  king  of  the  Pitts.  .-Ntiou;  ihc  s.iinc  da'c  1  ^73), 
the  kin^  of  Cymric  Strathclyde  summoned,  from  exile  n\  Wales, 
St  Kcriti^'irn,  (ht  patron  sii  ii  of  Glasgow,  who  restored  a  Chris- 
tianity .thna^t  o;  quite subntcrged  in  paganism,  Celtic  and  English. 
The  pagan  English  of  Deira  (603)  routed  under  .Cthelfrilh  the 
Christian  Scots  of  Argyll  between  Liddesdale  and  North  Tyne; 
and  |Nigui  Ei^Bdi  for  tarn  than  »  eentuty  fadd  unopposed  Ihit 
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region  from  Forth  to  Humber.  In  617  iEihcl/rith  fell  in  battle 
with  the  English  of  East  Anglia,  and  hii  s<--t;s,  Eanfriii  .mj  Oswalt], 
fled  to  the  North.  Eanfrid,  by  his  marriage  wiih  a  Piciish 
princess.  Lul  uhc  ific  f^itlur  of  the  Pictish  king  Talorcan,  while 
Oswald  was  bapii.'.cd  in!o  the  Columhan  church  at  lona.  In  a 
season  of  war  and  turmoil  Oswald  won  ihi-  crown  of  the  north- 
east English  kingdom,  stretching  to  the  Forth,  with  its.otpitai 
mt  Ead\«'insburgh  Edinburgh,  a  dubious  etymology),  and  in 
Out  kingdom  St  Aidan,  from  lona,  erected  the  Columban 
churches  under  the  auspices  of  Oswald,  whow  brother  Oswin 
dowitBirted  Stnthdyde  and  Pktknd  itp  to  ihe  Cnmpians; 
Ibe  En^^  clement,  far  the  tbne,  cxtendinf  Jtidf  uid  tngUcizing 
moK  «nd  moie  of  the  Scotland  that  was  t*  b*v 

Tbas  the  Dalrfadic  ScoU  had  handed  on  the  idft  of  Irish 
Christ  j.inity,  with  such  literature  as  at  comp.inii-d  it  in  the  shupc 
of  Latir..  and  rraiiinn  and  writing,  to  the  nurl)icrn  F.r.glish  from 
Forth  to  Humbcr.  The  cccicsiastiir.il  constitution  thu5  inlro- 
dueed  wai  our  of  miisionary  monastic  stations,  settled  in  fort  iticd 
vilLipii-i  Tfic  Ct  l;ic  chttrch,  unluckily,  differed  from  the-  Roman 
on  the  question  of  the  method  of  calculating  the  date  of  Easier, 
the  form  of  the  tonsure,  and  other  usages,  one  of  them  apparently 
relating  to  a  detail  in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion. 
From  a  letter  to  Pope  Boniface  IV.  of  an  Irish  saint  Columbanus, 
who  kd  twelve  Irish  monks  into  Gaul  and  Burgundy,  the  Celtic 
cbwch  appean  10  have  denied  that  the  papal  jurisdiction 
enendcdlMurond  the  Kmlts  of  the  Roman  cmplicv  CooMquently 
Rome  wouM  have  no  jurtnKctloa  In  the  affitoot  the  Irish  charch 
established  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England.  The  results 
would  be  the  severance  of  these  regions  from  the  main  current 
of  western  c<  ili-jia^tical  ideas  Conceivably  thc  -c  5cniimcn's  of 
Columbanus  lu-vtr  v.holly  died  o;jt  in  the  ScotUah  kingdom 
of  later  hislcpty,  whose  kingi  were  always  apt  to  treat  Rome 
in  a  cavalier  manner,  laughing  at  inierdirt*  and  cxronimutiica- 
tions.    A  papal  legate,  in  Bruce's  tir:u-.  W..S  no  more  iafe,  if 

his  errand  was  undesirable,  than  under  John  Knox,  when  Mary 
Stuart  wore  the  crown.  "  All  theimldens,  Rome  and  Jerusalem 
err,  only  the  Scoti  and  the  Biiumca  are  in  the  right  "  is  quoted 
u  the  opinion  of  the  Scoti  and  Brito^et  in  634-  It  ^VCMS  that 
Scotland  waa  naturally  Pratcitaitt  against  Rome  as  Moa  as 
she  was  Christua. 

Meanwhile  Rome  was  too  strong,  and  in  664*  b  •  mod  held 
at  Whitby,  St  Wilfrid  procured  the  acceptance  of  Roman  as 
against  Celtic  doc  trine  in  the  questions  then  at  issue.  The 
English  Christian*  ovcfcann:  the  Celtic  divine*  of  lona,  and  in 
710  even  in  Piclland  they  came  into  the  c>j-.ioni.  ot  westirn 
Christianity.  The  church  of  the  Celtic  tribe  thus  \ic!  led  to  the 
church  of  the  Roman  empire. 

There  folio w«l  an  age  of  war  in  which  the  northern  English 
weceiouie  i  .M  Mecian's  mere,  in  Forfarshire,  and  driven  south 
of  Forth.  In  the  quarrels  of  Picts  and  of  Scots  of 
PM^lL  ^'■K>'"'  '^"^  I'n-tish  king,  Angus  MacFergus  (ob.  761), 
was  victorious  while  in  his  prime,  and  then  consolidated 
Pictland;  but  (801-839)  the  Scandiittvliii  aeS'iovers 
betan  to  hoM  large  territories  in  Sootland.wenkened  the  Picis.  and 
maife  easy  their  conquest  by  Kenneth  MacAipineof  Kiniyre,  the 
king  of  the  Dalriad  Scots  of  Argyll.  In  860  this  Scot  became  king 
of  the  Picts.  Old  legends  represent  him  as  having  exterminated 
the  I  las  to  t!ie  list  man;  and  the  l':a>  become,  in  popular 
trad:  i  i' Ml.  a  ni\'th;cal  folk,  hardly  human,  to  vehorn  Kreal  feats, 
inci'idiii^;  the  baildirig  of  (ila^Kow  e.iihcdrjl,  are  attnlnited, 
as  the  wails  of  Tiryns  aivd  Mycenae  in  Greece  were  traditionally 
assigned  to  the  energy  of  the  Cyclopes.  In  1814  Sir  Walter 
Scott  met  a  dwarfish  traveller  in  the  Orkneys,  whom  the  natives 
regarded  as  a  "Pecht "  or  Fict. 

There  was,  of  cwuae,  io  fact,  no  extermination  of  the  Picts. 
tbare  was  meidy  a  chaafeot  dynasty,  and  alBance  between  Picts 
and  Sooia.  aad  that  dHU|s  «na  pndiably  nads  hi  accofdance 
with  Pictbh  CBStoms  of  suceemlon.  Kenneth  MacAfpthe.  though 
SOD  of  a  Scottish  father,  was  probably,  though  not  certainly, 
a  Pict  on  the  mother's  side,  and  in  Pictl  md  the  crown  was  in- 
heri;.:(J  in  the  femak-  line,  Jh.-  con-e^iu'-nLr  was  that  what 
had  been  Pictiaod  came  to  be  styled  >K;otiand.    Fbe  lung  of 


Alban  was  a  Scot  in  the  paternal  line.  His  conquest  was  not 
achievcfl  at  a  blow,  but  h\>  langu.ige,  (>aelic,  prevailed.  Hence- 
forth, de^[>ite  the  incur^iorLs  oi  the  .Sc.Tttdinavians,  and  partly 
becauie  of  them,  the  cccle?.jaiticaj  and  royal  centres  of  life  are 
moved  to  the  iwuth  and  the  east,  though  the  king  of  Alban 
{Ardngh)  is  not  always  master  of  his  Ri,  or  subordiiute  princes 
of  the  seven  provinces  iSforiw.th).  Wk  position  is  rather  that 
of  an  overlord,  or  Hrct«.dda,  like  .Ag.imcnincm's  amoag  the 
Achaean  atukUt.  He  oUics  himself  with  Cymric  Strathdyde, 
and  by  constant  raids,  and  thanks  (0  En^isb  weaJtness  caused 
by  Danish  invasions,  he  extends  hit  power  over  EHi^  Lotfaiait. 
A  marriage  of  the  daughter  .of  Kenneth  MacAlpine  with  the 
Welsh  prince  of  Stralhciyde  gives  Scotland  a  footing  in  that 
region;  in  short,  Scotland  slowly  advances  towards  and  even 
across  the  historic  border. 

'I'ltrough  this  contact  with  and  actu.\l  trnurr  of  I'.nglish  lands 
arose  the  various  so-called  "  submissions  "  of  kin^v^  of  Scotland 
to  the  English  crow  n,   Wwiisi'^i^'j  ihe  LngiUkCkrenulc  c»0' 
.a5,s<Tis  that  Conscmtinc,  king  of  Scotland,  "chose  mttltu 
Edward  King  to  father  and  lord."   It  is  impossible  "I** 
here  to  analyse  the  disputes  as  to  whether,  in  Freeman's 
words,  "  from  this  lime  to  the  14th  centtu'y  "  (he  means,  to 
Bannockburn)  "  the  vassalage  of  Scotland  was  an  essential  part 
of  the  pubKe  law  of  the  Isleof  Britain."  In  faa  this  vaaalage 
was  claimed  at  intervals  1^  the  Engluh  kings,  and  was  adnitiod 
by  Scottish  kings  for  their  biuls  in  En^and;  but  as  tcgsfds 
Scotland,  was  resisted  in  arms  whenever  opportunity  arase. 
Each  submission  "  held  not  long,"  and  the  practical  result  was 
that  (94s)  Malcolmacquired  northern  Strathdyde, "  Cumberland, 
C.aMow.iy  (/)  and  other  districts,"  while  another  .M.ilcolm  (iciS) 
took  1-othian,  the  northern  p.irt  of  Northuir.bria,  .ifter  v.mr.it.g  a 
grc?.t  battle  at  Carham  on  the  Tweed. 

The  Celts,  Scoto-Picls,  of  .\lban,  had  thus  annexed  a  great 
English-speaking  region,  which  remair.c<l  loyal  to  their  dynasty, 
the  more  loyal  from  abhorrence  of  the  Norman  conquerors. 
The  English  or  anglicized  element  in  Scotland  was  never  sub- 
jugated by  England,  save  during  the  few  years  of  the  Crom wellian 
Commonwealth,  and  was  supported  (with  occasional  defections, 
and  ttottbics  caused  by  dynastic  Cehic  risings)  by  the  Cehic 
etenient  In  the  kingdom  during  the  long  struggle  for  national 
independence.  Scotland,  in  short,  was  too  English  to  be  COft> 
quered  by  England.  Poor,  distracted,  threatened  on  occasion 
by  the  Celts  on  her  flank  .md  rear,  anglicized  Scotland  ptcferrcd 
her  poverty  with  inde penrK  nee,  to  the  prosfjcrity  and  peace 
V,  liich  f^ngl.ind  uould  li.we  given,  if  unresisted,  but  nv\  cr  could 
inipo'-c  h)  w'ar  Her  ;tiiie[Hndence,  her  resistance,  curUd  the 
conquering  ar:if'jt:ons  oi  EngKind  abro.ad;  and  it  went  for 
something  in  securing  the  independence  of  France,  and  the 
success  of  Protestantism,  where  it  succcc-ded. 

A  sturdy  and  stoical  temper  w.is  developed  in  the  nation, 
which  later  helped  parliamentary  England  in  the  struggle agu in 3I 
the  crown  (i&t5-t64S}.  Habits  of  foreign  adventure  and  of 
thrift  were  evolved,  wMch  wen  nf  advantage  to  the  empire  when, 
too  long  after  the  union  of  1707,  Scottish  men  were  admitted  to 
participate  in  its  privileges  and  in  its  adminutrstion.  Such 
were  the  consequences,  in  the  sequel,  of  what  seemed  a  disastrous 
event,  the  absorption,  by  a  Celtic  kingdom,  of  a  large  and  fertile 
region  of  nririhcm  England. 

The  I•>.gli^h  clement  in  the  realm  of  Malcolm  II.  (1005-1034) 
was  the  combuting  mcdivini  of  w<'  li  jr.  ;  has  which  OatWaUy 
appealed  to  the  intercuts  and  the  ambitions  oi  that 
prince.  On  looking  at  the  genealogical  tree  of  the 
dynasty  of  Kenneth  Ntac.Mpine,  we  see  that  from  the  u. 
date  of  hii  death  (Sjg)  to  the  accession  of  Duncan  on 
the  death  of  Makolm  JJ.  (1034)  no  monarch  is  succeeded  by  his 
own  son  or  gnndaon.  The  same  pecnliaritjr  appnrs  la  the  list 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  Rome,  but  tiieseaie  entamgkd  hi  noftbO" 
logy.  In  the  dynasty  of  Kenneth  the  suceesiion  to  the  crown 
alternated  thus:  he  was.  succeeded  by  his  brother  Donald,  who 
was  followed  by  his  nephew,  Kenneth's  son,  Constantine; 
Constantine's  brother,  Aodh.  followed;  .md  henceforth  till  057. 
the  kings  were  oltcnuitely  cboscn  from  the  boosts  of  CorulaotiQC 
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and  Aodh.  It  wa»  the  cuatom  to  appoint  tbc  jsurrcsior  ut  ihc 
king,  "Tani<t,"  at  the  same  time  as  tht  IlIhk  liimstlf. 
Maltolm  II.  succonifil  his  own  ri;usiri,  ;in(i.  in  iiceor  ljiKL- 
f  hf  ii.ii  1  vc  syalcm  of  loyal  inhchlance,  should  have  been  loUowcJ 
hy  the  unnamed  grandson  of  his  own  predecessor,  Kenneth  III. 
Bui  M?i*^^>*"«  is  accused  of  putting  his  legitimate  ¥urrc5M)r  out 
Q{(b0«ay,mildtlnikMCUring  the  succession  of  bbown  grandson, 
DwaciB,  a  Kn  of  Ut  daogbier,  Betboc,  tnd  ber  huabftod  CriMn, 
|ifot«ctor«f tlwalibey  (orkytbbot)QfDaokcld.  Maloobn ilius 
wt  the  cnmpk  of  tdvuee  to  lb*  «eM«m  igraicin  of  royal 
gucc««al«Mii,  whOe  In  Ciinu't  lay  tanue  of  the  abbery  of 
Dunkeld  we  see  the  habit  of  appropriating  ecclesiastical  revenues 
which  again  became  so  common  about  a  century  before  the 
Reforin.il  ion. 

The  innuv,uion  of  M.ilrolm  11.  hrouphl  no  pf.Kc  but  a  sword. 
Boedbe,  son  of  Kcnrx  lh  III.,  Itfl  a  daui^litcr,  Gruach,  wlio 
inherited  the  claims  of  the  unrunud  son  ut  Hotdhe  slain  by  ordtr 
ot  Malcolm.  Gruach  mnrritd  dvlcomK.iin.  and  h.id  issue  male. 
Lulach.  After  the  death  of  Cilcomgain.  Gruach  wedded 
Macbeth,  Mormaor  (or  earl  in  later  style)  of  the  province  or  sub- 
kingdom  of  Moray;  Macbeth  slew  I>UQC»n,  mad  ruled  as  pro- 
tcctorof thclegilimatcclaimsof Lubdl.  FnNBLakch descended 
alioeof  Celtic  /fO»iirfa»»(»>»iKHoraceBtiiiyttiedyiatty  violently 
femdcd  hy  Malcdm  II.  mi  oppoied  by  cbnauuitt  of  ibc  blood 
of  l4iUdi,icpicteiitias  tbe Celtic  customs  advene  lotbe  Eogliah 
and  Nonnan  ideal  of  the  family  in  possctilon  ot  the  thraoe. 
Thus  Celtic  prindplcs,  as  opposed  to  the  western  principles  of 
chartered  feudalism,  did  not  perish  in  Scotland  without  a  long 
and  severe  stru^Ktc. 

Meanwhile  ilu-  d>n;i5ty  of  M.dcolni  II.  was  brought  in'.odosc 
an  will)  tlic  1  cruuii,  and  nliid  <in  Kn^li-'li >vipporl, 

both  b«hiri-  .ind  after  the  Nonnan  Conquest.  The 
genius  of  ShaVt-.-.[HMre,  in  his  MMbclk,  based  on 
legendary  nutiriais  borrowed  by  HoUin^cd  from 
Hector  Hocte,  and  on  the  dynaslic  myth  of  the  descent  of  the 
Stuart  kings  from  Banquo,  has  clouded  the  actual  facts  of  history. 
To  the  Celts  of  Scotland,  or  at  least  to  those  of  the  great  sub- 
Itiofihip  or  pravince  of  Mony,  Duncan,  not  Macbctb,  was  the 
niurper.  Dunetn  left  eonSi  Makelm,  caHed  CtOMore  (great 
head),  and  Donald  Ban;  and  In  I0S4  Siwud,  oetl  «f  Nofth- 
umbria,  defeated  Marbclh,  whether  actliiK  uiufer  the  Older  of 
Edw.ird  ihc  (  "'nfi  isor  in  favour  uf  the  claims  of  Malcolm  Can- 
more,  or  inLTily  to  punish  Mutlxih  for  sheltering  Norman 
fugitives  from  the  Confessor's  court.  H.!-  Iitur  i.;\:t\  iiUi  is 
the  more  pKil  i.iMi  ,  thnuph  the  chronif  li  r,  I  In  re  net-  i>f  Won  <  -,1  rr, 
assert"  t  he  |>r<ii  I  .  t  ion  oi  tll^sr.n^^!  Uuiu  in  hy  KhrI-iiiiI.  Siwjid 
did  not  dcthiouc  .NLutxth.  who  wa<^  defeated  and  slain  by 
llalcolin  in  1057;  Lul.irh  fell olmurcly  in  lojS, leaving  claimants 
to  his  rights,  though  these  did  001  trouble  mufli  the  erowncd  king. 
Malcolm  Canmorc.  His  longrcign  (los8-j»jj),  jnd  IjI,  second 
marriage  (1068)  with  Margaret,  sietcr  of  Edgar  iKthcling,  of  the 
ancient  EniJish  royal  blood'-diapoucued  by  the  Nonnin 
ConquciW— intensified  the  sway  of  English  idna  fai  Scotlaiid, 
and  increased  the  prepotency  of  the  English  element  In  poUlical, 
social  and  ecclrsiasticil  affairs.  The  anarchic  state  of  Norih- 
umbcrland  and  CumberlancI  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  which 
did  ifi'  MHin  a-ssimilalc  them,  was  ■  I'nX  ojuxir: y.  He 
held  Cumlit  rlmd  ( 1070),  and  sup|M>rlctl  liit  ilintns  "I  fii^  lirolhtr- 
in-law,  ihc  .l^ilulinK.  while  his  relationship  with  (io-^|i,iUit  .  tarl 
of  Northumbrta,  who  retired  into  Scotland,  gave  him  pre- 
(exit  for  invading  the  north-east  of  England.  William  the 
Conqueror's  earl  of  Northumberland,  Robert  de  Comines,  was 
slain  at  Durham  in  1060,  and  the  houses  of  Go^patric  (earls  of 
Dunbar  and  March)  andof  dc  ConiiiKi(theCoiBynfof  Badcnoch) 
were  long  pniaiant  in  Scoitiih  hiitocy. 

In  107  a  William  marched  north  and  took  a  dbputcd  homage 
of  Malcolm  at  Abemcthy,  receiving  as  hostage  the  khig'i  eldesi 
.  in  [hy  tii,  t"ir-i  wife,  Ingebiorge),  named  Duncan.  As  to  the 
r  .iiurr  111  M.dolrn's  honiage,  whtlhcr  for  Scotland  (Freeman), 
•  sr  tur  nianiir'^  a:ul  a  su!i.^ii!y  in  Englaji:'.  1  Ri'Ulti bfn ).  hi-.tori.ins 
disagree.  Malcolm  subdued  "  the  King  of  Moray,"  son  ot  Lulach, 
who  died  in  tu  Uchabcf,  thoii|h  hit  family's  daiBM  to  tht 


rrown  of  5>cnllrtn<f  did  not  lapvsc.  In  looi  Williim  Rufus  rrncwed 
ttic  Irr.ily  of  .\bcrnc; tiy  wild  MaUoIni  and  forlilnd  t'arlisip, 
lticrcl>y  editing  .Malinliii  o(f  fruni  Cumlndand ,  Maliulin  was 
suninioncd  to  nicd  Kulus  ni  (.l<nir<:su r,  he  went,  but  declined 
to  arcrpt  thr  juri.viu  lion  of  ific  .Anp'o- Norman  peers,  or  to  "do 
right"  to  Kufus,  except  on  the  ironiicr  of  the  two  realms, 
wherever  he  may  have  tuppeicd  that  frontier  to  be.  He  was 
an  independent  king,  no  vassal  of  £ngUnd;  as  auch  (1093}  he 
invaded  Northumberland,  and  waa  abin  al  Alnwick.  Hia  wife. 
Si  Margaret,  did  not  survive  ber  aomw;  die  died  in  the  castle 
of  Edinhunh.  Her  leforaM  in  ebtucb  tnattcfs  had  apparently 
made  her  unpopuhv  with  the  CdtS.  but  under  cover  of  a  auat  btf 
body  was  conveyed  to  and  bnri^  at  Dunfermline. 

Margaret,  in  fact,  complctid  ihc  rtduetion  of  the  Cc!t;r  rTiun  h 
in  Scotland  to  Conformity  wuh  wtsurii  ChiiitciiJoii),  and  io.uc 
rcci-nt  ]>ic'.l)ytcrian  vvriii  rs  have  not  forgiven  her.  Beautiful,. 
charlMlilc  and  pious,  she  mnlUrircl  the  ficrre  manners  of  her 
husii.md.  who,  accordniK  to  Imt  ilirci  tor  and  Ijinpr.iphcr.  TurRiil, 
ailed  as  iniorprctcT  (kIwicu  her  and  the  Gaelic-s|M:akingcccies>- 
astirs  at  I  heir  cor.fi  fences.  Certain  obscurc  religious  usages, 
as  regards  Lent,  the  Communion,  the  non-observance  of  Sunday, 
non-communicating  at  Easter,  and  the  Forbidden  Degree*  in 
marriage,  were  brought  into  conformity  with  weatem  Christen- 
dom. The  last  Celtic  "  bishop  of  Albaa  "  died  at  thto  tina; 
and  when  tiie  dynasty  of  Malcolm  Canmoie  was  established 
after  an  Interval  of  tonnoil,  English  ccdeslastlcs  began  to  eoM 
the  Celtic  Culdees  from  St  Andrews. 

Malcolm  would  have  been  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  by 
Marg.uot,  Kdward,  but  he  fell  beMdc  his  father  at  Alnwick, 
and  ihe  iucccssion  vvas,  diipultd  liet  ut-en  Duiu  an.  son  of  Malcolm 
by  his  first  wife;  Edmund,  eldc-t  stirviving  son  of  Makolm  and 
MarRjiret;  and  Donald  Ban,  broifur  of  Malcolm.  Ihe  Celts 
(ap.irt  Irotn  the  claimant  of  thr  tilooil  of  Lulach  and  the  house 
ui  Moray)  placed  Donald  Ban  on  the  throne;  England  suppotltd 
Duncan  (by  primogeniture  Malcolm's  heir,  and  a  hostage  in 
England),  there  was  division  of  the  kingdom  till  Duncan  was 
slain,  and  Edgar,  son  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret,  was  IMtCnttd 
by  Edgar  iElheling.  He  put  out  tbe  eyes  «f  his  uncle.  Donald 
Baa,  and  fn  oasalntly  ways  established  the  dynasty  of  the 
English  St  Margaret  and  of  the  Celtic  Malcolm.  In  i  loj  Edgar's 
sister,  Eadgylh  (Matilda),  married  Henry  1.;  the  dynasty  of 
Scotland  now  sliow^.,  Iiy  the  names  of  ils  nien  lier^.  Ih.il  l}ie 
English  element  in  it  v.as  pndomin.m:.  .Niter  I).iii.ilil  Ban  no 
Scottish  sovereign  Ik.iis  a  (.ailn  Christi.in  n:inie  s.ivc  Mslcoln 
the  Maiden;  and  )H.[ha|j?  iiu  later  king  knew  Gaelic. 

Edgar,  before  his  death,  c'lablished  his  brother,  Alexander  I., 
as  king  of  Scotland,  riorth  of  I'-orth  and  Clyde,  with  Fdinhisrgh, 
whifh  looks  as  if  he  considered  Forth  and  Clyde  (he- 
frontier  of  what  was  Icg.-tlly  Scotland;  while  his  ^^'rL 
younger  brother,  David,  as  carl,  ruled  Lothian  and 
Cumbria.  The  icign  of  Alcsaadcr  L  is  narked  by  war  with 
tbe  northem  CdtSt  and  by  the  iniroductioa  of  English  bidwpsof 
St  Andscwi,  whOe  the  elates  of  the  ice  of  York  10  sup<-riority 
over  the  SrtMttth  church  were  cleverly  evaded  at  Glasgow 
(David's  bishopric),  as  well  as  at  St  Andrews,  where  I  n,;;is.h 
Augvstinian  canons  were  now  P9lablishtd.  to  the  prrj'udur  o( 
tl:u'  C'ehie  l^ildies.  We  oti-erve  thai  the  ihiet  [M_ers  ol  Alex- 
ander, «h»»  MgiHei  ihe  f!i. liter  o(  his  niuiiasttiy  at  Stone,  are 
Celts  — Hcth, earl  of  Mora>,  1  husband  of  the  daughter  of  Lulach), 
Maliscof  Siraihcarn.  DuIjj'.ui  of  Fife,  and  Rory.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander  I.  (11 24)  hiii  suieessor,  David  I.,  is  attended  by 
mrn  of  Norman  names.  Morcvillc,  Umfravilic,  SoioerviUc, 
Bruie.  I  n.:.\lan  (the  antestor  of  the  Sicwardsof  Sootland,  and 
bimscU  of  an  sacicnt  Breton  house),  and  so  on. 

David,  ediKatcd  in  England  by  Normans,  was  tbe  maker  of  a 
Scotland  whereof  the  anglicized  pari  at  least  was  now  ruled  by 
Anglo-Norman  feudalism  and  .'\nglo-Norman  municipal 
laws  in  the  burt'is  Marrying  Maiil  la,  widow  of 
Simon  de  St  Li*  .md  lu'nss  of  Wal'heof.  David  ri-e<i-.c  I  (he 
earldom  of  llut>tiii|.'ifijn  and  :  tiplH>-ed  hiti^self  to  have-  elainiS 

over  Noflhumbcrland,  a  cause  of  war  lor  three  seneratioos. 

WUh  A«fl»-NonBan  aid  hanptUed  a  Cdik  iWaf-ibe  light  «i 
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the  claimants  to  represent  the  blood  of  Lulach  h  exquisitely  com- 
plex tod  obscure  in  this  case — but  in  the  end  David  annexed  to 
the  down  the  great  old  sub-kingdom  or  province  of  Moray,  and 
made  gnnts  therein  to  English,  Norman  and  Soottiili  folioiRn. 

Some  of  the  most  eminent  of  bh  southern  milia  could  not 
StMid  by  David  when,  in  the  reign  of  Stephen  and  in  fidelity  to 
thee«a»eof  Us  niece,  the  empress  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I., 
he  invaded  England.  The  towns  of  Northumberland  and 
Cumbt-rl.ind  opened  their  gates,  but  he  and  Stephen  met  in 
confercnrc  at  Durham,  and  David's  son  Henry,  prince  of  Scot- 
lanf!,  rcccivL-d  the  Honour  of  Huntingdon,  Carlisle,  Doncastcr 
"  and  all  that  pertains  to  them  "  (i  i  js)-  Stephen's  relations 
With  Henry  bcoime  uniclentily,  and  in  January  1 13S,  in  pursuance 
of  Henry's  claim  to  NorthumlKrland,  David  again  invaded.  A 
holy  war  against  him  wu  proclaimed  by  the  archbishop  of 
York,  and  on  the  and  of  AlVttK  1138  Bruce,  Daliol,  and  others 
of  David's  MotlwfB  tlXm  vcooudomI  fealty  to  Mm,  and  he  «u 
defeated  M  the  tattle  of  the  Standard,  near  Nortlialfcrtoiu 
David  rcgabed  the  ahdtcr  of  Carlisle,  a  legate  from  Rome  made 
I>eafe,  and  Prince HeBTy  rerrfwd  the  Investiture  of  Northumber- 
lanil,  wilhout  the  s'.ronj;  fortrcije«.  of  B.'imtxjrouxh  and  Newcastle. 

The  anartl'.ic  weakntsi  of  the  reign  of  Slephen  enabled  David 
lo  secure  his  hold  of  northern  I'nKl.md  to  the  Till,  but  the  <!eath 
ol  hii  gallant  and  gentle  son  Henry,  in  June  11;;.  left  the  sue 
Cession  10  Ills  son,  Malcolm  the  Mairlcn.  then  a  child  of  ten,  and 
David's  death  (i4th  of  May  iisj)  exposed  bci>tlaod  to  the 
dangers  of  a  royal  minority. 

David  was,  if  any  man  was,  the  maker  of  Scotland.  The 
bhhoinka  erected  by  him,  and  his  many  Lowland  abbeys, 
Sodw  Holyiood,  MelxMC,  DiybuiKh,  Kelao,  Jedbiu(h  and 
,  othen,  eonlirmed  the  fieedom  of  the  Sooltbh  church 
******  from  the  claims  of  the  see  of  York,  encouraged  ihc 
tmprovcment  of  agriculture  and  endowed  the  country 
with  beautiful  exampli  s  of  architeri ure.  His  charters  to  land 
O'Antrs  aod  burghs  (Lhartcr^i  not  being  novel  in  Scotland,  but 
now  more  lavishly  conferred)  iubsiitutcd  written  documents  for 
the  unwritten  customs  of  CcStic  tenure,  and  converted  the 
under  king',  of  [>rovinces  into  carls  of  Ihc  king,  while  ric-  ii  'iiiU!. 
or  thetifis,  administered  local  justice  in  the  king's  name,  though 
Celtic  custom  still  prevailed,  under  a  thin  veneer  of  law,  in  the 
Cdtkie^oqs,  as  in  Calloway.  Where  Anglo-Normans  obtained 
landi  in  Mtomy  Mid  Xcaftewellire,  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
dhplacemcirt  of  the  population:  though  a  FitzAlan  ms  dominant 
in  Renbewshlre,  the  "good  men,"  or  gentry,  itillliofe Gaelic 
names,  uU  territorial  names—"  of  "  thto  or  that  place— «anie 
into  use.  In  Lothian  the  place-names  recorded  in  charters  were 
already,  for  the  inost  part,  English.  Beneath  the  freeholder'; 
and  nMe$se  were  free  tenant?,  farmers  payinp  rents,  mainly  in 
kind,  and  in  services  of  labour  and  of  w.ir,  Below  il.rsc  ucr.- 
the  naitti,  attached  to  the  land,  and  changing  m.istirs  when 
the  land  changed  hands.  These  miivi  were  gradually  emanri 
pated,  partly  thiongh  the  influence  of  the  church,  partly  for 
economic  reaioii^  P>*Oy  through  the  rule  that  any  tUeia 
became  ttee  after  a  year's  leddenoe  in  a  burgh. 

Tliua  Scotland  never  nw  a  ftaiturU  or  servile  rising.  The 
boi^gltt  were  not  actually  the  creations  of  David  and  William  the 
Lion,  but  the  rights,  duties  and  privileges  wbkh  Ittd  gradually 
developed  in  the  towns  were  in  the  time  of  these  kings  codified 
and  confirmed  by  charters;  the  towns  had  magistrates  of  their 
own  election,  courts,  and  legalized  open  markets.  The  greater 
burghers  lud  a  liiiion,  and  made  laws  and  rcgulntions  for  muni- 
cipal affairs.  In  addition  to  roya!  burghs,  there  were  burghs 
of  nobles  and  of  bishops,  and  the  provostship  was  apt  to  become, 
hf  custom,  almost  hereditaiy  hi  a  local  noible  family,  which 
protected  the  burgesses. 

The  germ  of  a  parliament eibtcd  in  the  cruv.n  vassals  and  the 
royal  oflicial»--chanccllor,  steward,  coosuiile,  manadud  and  the 
test— with  MshopB,  priors,  earis,  batrotts  and  other  frM  kmbut. 
The  term  tola  communilat,  "  the  whole  community,"  appeal*  to 
denote  all  freeholders  of  gentle  birth,  who  might  be  present  at 
any  important  .vwmbly  f<jr  the  diicuision  of  nation  il  an.iirs. 
BuigeMca  do  itot  yet  receive  mention  as  pietcot  on  such  occasions. 
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Scotland  was  as  yet,  and  in  fact  remained,  destitute  of  con- 
stitutional history  as  it  nppcars  in  England.  There  was,  technic- 
ally speaking,  no  taxation.  The  king  "  lived  on  his  own,"  on 
rent  of  aown  lands,  feudal  finca  and  aida*  waidabipt«  marriage^ 
and  the  revenues  of  vacant  blahoprica.  Qpfwaitioo  used  the 
mechanism  of  coa^iicaclea;  and  changes  of  administration  were 
effected  by  the  seisure  Of  the  king's  person,  especially  during  the 
many  royal  minorities. 

In  the  matter  of  justice,  royal  succeeded  to  tribal  authority. 
Offences  uerc  no  longer  against  the  individual  and  his  kin,  but 
against  the  king's  peace,  or  again-.t  the  peace  of  subordinate 
hulders  of  courts — earls,  thanes,  b.irons,  bishops  and  abbots. 
Compurgation,  the  ordeal,  and  trial  by  battle  began  to  yield  to 
Visnei,  Jugement  dci  Pais,  the  "good  men  of  the  country," 
giving  their  verdict,  while  sentence  was  passed  by  the  judge, 
sheriff,  aUeraian  or  bailiil.  "The  Four  Pleas  of  the  Crown," 
murderi  aisom,  capo  and  robbeiy,  were  relegated  to  the  king'* 
court*  wider  Alexander  IL  ruled  by  four  grand  justiciaries. 
WMk  Soman  law  became  the  foundation  of  justice,  a  learned 
clerk  was  needed  as  assessor  and  developed  into  the  Lord  Justice 
Clerk.  Tlie  i!c(-':cmtrs,  or  sheriff,  as  the  king's  direct  representa- 
tive, was  the  centre  of  justice  for  .shires,  ae..!  his  judicature 
tended  to  encroach  on  lliat  uf  tioble  lioldcrs  ol  courts.  Royal 
authority,  shenlTs,  Juries  and  witnesses  gradually  su|>cr5cdcd 
ordeal,  coni[>iirgat inn,  ami  tti.1l  by  battle,  though  CVCn  baronS 
long  rctsiiicd  the  right  o£  '  pit  and  gatiows." 

In  the  matter  erf  education,  the  monasteries  had  their  Khools, 
as  had  the  parish  churches,  and  there  were  high  schools  In 
the  burghs,  and  "  song-schoob."  From  the  time  of  David  to 
(he  death  cf  Alexander  III.  Scotland  was  relatively  peaceful* 
prospcnnis,  and,  in  the  south,  an^cieed,  and  waa  now  lb  the 
general  movement  of  western  civilization. 

Malcolm  the  Maiden,  before  his  eariy  death  in  1165,  had  put 
(!o'.\  n  the  menacing  [.ower  of  Somerled,  lord  of  the  Islcs.aihief 
.T;'[i.iren'.ly  of  mixed  Cellie  anri  Scandinavian  b!rK>d,  the  founder 
ol  I  he  gre.it  eJ.in  itf  .Mae  don  aid,  n  hose  chiefs,  the  I.:irds  of  the  Isles, 
were  ainiu^t  royal;  Makolm  also  subdued  the  Celts  of  Galioway, 
sometimes  called  Picts,  but  at  this  time  Gaelic  in  speech. 

Malcolm's  brother,  William  the  Lion  (1165-1214),  initiated 
the  French  alliance,  fondly  ascribed  to  the  time  of  Chailemagnai 
William's  desire  was  to  sci/e  Northumberland;  in  tygn. 
117J  he  was  allied  with  Henry,  the  rebellious  son  of  thtl.^n 
lleniyll.,liimseif  in  alliance  with  France.  Thecapturo 
oi  William  at  Alnwick,  in  July  1174,  permitted  a  Cehic  revolt 
in  Galloway,  and  necessitated  the  IVcaty  of  Falaise,  by  which  for 
fifteen  years  Scotland  was  absolutely  a  fief  of  England,  though 
the  clergy  m.iinlained  lluir  ind<pendrnce  ot  the  bi'C  of  ^'<lrk, 
which  w;i&  rctogiiiicd  by  Voik  Ckracnt  111.  in  t ;  SR.  In  a  quarrel 
of  church  and  state  the  legate  had  beei5  authorized  to  lay  an 
interdict  on  Scotland^  Willi.tm  and  the  country  merely  disre- 
garded it;  and  in  ligi  a  new  ]>o[m:  absolved  the  Scottish  king. 
The  Celtic  risings  now  were  made  in  defence  uf  the  royal  claims 
of  a  descendant  of  Duncan,  son  of  Malcolm  Canmore;  there  wctO 
also  MacHeth  claimants  to  the  old  rights  of  Lulach;  Galloway 
attd  the  Celtic  north  were  ceaselessly  agitated. 

After  the  death  of  Henry  U.  in  1 180,  Richard  I.  sold  back  to 
Scotland  aO  that  hb  father  had  gained  by  the  Treaty  of  Falaise, 
and  William  only  became  Richard's  man — for  all  the  lands  for 
which  his  predecessors  had  been  liegemen  to  the  English  kings, 
a  vague  phrase  but  implying  that  the  king  of  Scotland  was  not 
licRcman  for  Scotland.  To  John,  William  did  homage  (iioo) 
j  jure  s'.io.  In  1:00  he  promised  to  purch.ise  John's  goodwill 
with  15.000  mcrks,  and  gave  hostages.  Peace  was  preserved 
till  William  died  in  1214. 

In  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Alexander  II.,  the  rising* of  Cdtic 
claimants  died  out,  he  converted  Argyll  into  a  ShcfifldOBI» 
and  (i3i7)  resigned  the  daima  to  Northumberlud,  ^ 
in  exchange  for  lands  in  the  oorihem  EngUih  countict  mm^uj. 
with  a  rental  of  £mo  y«ari|y.  Wa  death  in  1949  kft 
the  crown  to  hfs  son,  Alexander  TIT.,  a  child  of  eight, in  whose 
niiniirliy  b.f;an  the  jiricti.:e  by  which  parties  .in.oiig  the  nobility 
seized  the  person  of  the  sovereign.  At  the  age  oi  ten,  AiMaadcr, 
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at  York,  wcrlded  a  rhitd  bride,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Ilcnry  III. 
His  boyhooj  was  (iistr.ictcd  by  vague  party  slrif.-*,  but  Jlcnr\ 
did  not  attempt  to  adnunistcr  his  country.  In  i  ^Oi  his  queen 
bore,  at  Windsor,  a  daughter,  Margaret,  who  later,  m.irr^ing 
Eric,  king  o{  Norway,  became  the  mother  of  "  The  >laid  of 
Norway,"  heiress  of  Alexander  III.;  the  girl  whose  early  death 
kit  Uie  sucocaion  diiipiited,  and  ofMoed  the  flood-gftUt  of  strife. 
AlcnDder  (i  260)  tt«B  tbe  wistefa  iilet  and  the  Iile  of  Hu  fiom 
Norway,  paying  4000  mcrkt,  and  promising  a  yearly  icnt  of 
too  mcrks.  In  1279  Alexander  did  homage  to  Edward  I.  at 
WeslmiDster,  jj/'.m  jure  s-u,  .uid  through  the  lips  oJ  Brukt-,  carl 
of  Carrick.  The  liornasc  w.is  vaifue,  "for  the  bmls  which  he 
holds  of  the  king  of  EnRl  ir.iJ,"  or  .iccording  to  the  Scottish 
Version,  "  uving  my  own  kingdom."  On  tlte  death  of 
Alexander's  daughter,  Margaret  of  Norway  (i 283),  and  of  his 
son,  the  prince  of  Scotland,  without  issue,  the  estates,  at  Scone, 
recognized  Margaret's  infant  daughter  as  rightful  successor. 
At  this  UMmbly  wete  Bruce,  carl  of  Aiinandale;  Robcit  de 
Brvi,  eart  of  Canick  (btcr  king),  hia«pii;CQaiyn,<ailot  Bvdian; 
John  Baliol;  and  James  the  ^mud  ol  Scotland,  of  the  bouse 
of  FitzAlon.  On  the  19th  of  March  iiM  Alexander  died, 
in  consequence  of  a  slip  nuilc  by  hi*  huric  on  a  cliff  near 
Kinghorn  during  a  night  ride.  His  di-jih  wjs  the  ^nat  calamity 
of  Scotland,  and  is  lamcnlcii  in  a  (.imuus  (rjgmcnt  of  early 
Scottish  v^crse.  The  golikn  age  "  The  Kings  ul  IVact  "  was 
ended. 

The  fint  step o(  the  Stoiiish  nohlcssc  (mainly  men  of  Norman 
namrt).  after  Alexander's  death,  w;is  to  send  a  secret  verbal 
'"•-^ir  to  Edward  o(  England.  Sis  cuatodians  oi 
the  lealm  were  then  appointed,  including  the  bishop 
of  dasfow  (Wishart)  aad  tbe  bishop  of  St  Andrews 
(Frazer).  Presently  the  nobles  formed  two  hostile 
partiis.  th.1t  of  the  Bruccs  and  that  of  H.iliol.  The  Rrurc  party 
look  up  arms,  and  (roni  the  tc-rnis  of  t  heir  "  band."  or  .icrcL  jiu'iit , 
ob\'ioiisly  contcir.pLiltd  resistance  to  the  ri^;hts  of  the  .MaiiJ  of 
Norway,  while  deciariag  iheir  itahy  to  K<l'.^.l^d,  In  i;.S(>-i.'io 
Scotland  was  on  the  verge  of  civil  war.  L'lw.inl  procured  a  papal 
dispensation  (or  the  marriage  of  the  Maid  of  Norway  to  his  son 
Edward;  the  Scots  were  glad  to  consent,  and  preliminaries 
wen  adjusted  by  the  Treaty  of  Birgham  (i8lh  of  July  1290). 
All  poitibie  care  was  taken  by  the  Scots  to  guard  their  national 
iDdcfMndoue,  but  Edward  succeeded  in  inserting  his  favourite 
clause, "  saving  always  the  rights  of  the  King  of  England,  which 
bilongtd,  or  ouRht  to  Ixlong,  lo  him."  As  the  Hrurc  lartiun 
had  asicrtcd  their  fealty  to  Fxlward,  the  rarefully  patriotic 
attitude  of  the  Scots  may  be  ascrifxd  !o  the  two  Inshop^,  who 
did  not  Consistently  live  on  this  level.  In  .August  Edwaril 
ventured  a  elaim  to  the  castles  of  Scotland,  which  was  not 
admitted.  By  the  igih  of  August  it  was  known  that  the  child 
queen  had  arrived  in  the  Orkneys.  An  assembly  was  being  held 
«t  SoDoe;  the  Bnices  did  ool  appear,  but,  by  the  71b  of  October, 
they  nnivtd  in  anm,  on  a  rumour  of  tbe  queeB't  death.  The 
Uahop  of  St  AadrcOT  tdls  Edward  of  these  events,  and  urges 
him  to  come  to  the  border,  to  preserve  peace.  The  bishop  of 
St  .Xiidrews  was  for  Baliol.  he  of  (.lasgow  was  for  Bruce;  and 
the  Haliol  party,  the  seven  carls  complain,  was  ravaging  Moray. 
These  se\  en  earli  appear  to  represent  the  old  rulers  of  the  seven 
provinces  of  I'lciUnd,  aiid  asserted  ancient  claims  to  elect  a 
king.  The  Bruces  placed  themselves  under  Edward's  protection. 
In  March  iigt  he  ordered  search  to  be  made  for  documents 
on  his  claims  in  the  EngUsh  dcfical  libraries,  and 
hia  nortliem  feudii  levies  to  aieet  Um.at  Motham 
on  Tweed,  fully  anaed,  m  Jww.  Hither  he  called  the  tuple* 
aentatlves  of  Scotland  for  the  xetb  of  Uay :  on  the  2nd  of  June 
the  eight  claimants  of  the  crown  ackisowl'  d^ed  him  as  Lord 
raramotmt,  despite  a  wn'lten  proint  of  the  icmmuitUat  of 
Scotland;  oH?furelv  rr.enticinffi,  and  not  easily  to  f>e  under- 
stood. Ldward  tcHrk  homage  from  all.  including  burprws  even, 
at  I'erth  .  liis  decision  on  tbe  claims  was  dcierrtid  to  liie  iad  oi 
June  i;q.'  at  Berwick. 

Tbe  choke  ky  between  descendants  in  the  female  line  of 
Dsvid  of  HimtlDfdoD*  yowtier  brathv  el  WiIKmb  tbe  lien. 


John  Baliol  was  great-grandson  of  this  David,  through  bi«  eldest 
dai.:ghu'r,  Bruce  the  old  was  grandson  of  David  through  his 
second  daughter,  and  pkaded  that,  by  Scottish 
custom,  he  was  David's  Mr.  He  also  pleaded  a 
selection  of  hiznseU  as  successor  by  Alexander  il., 
before  the  birth  of  Alciander  ill.,  but  of  this  he  bad  no 
doctunentary  evidence.  On  the  «7th  of  November  saQzEdwara 
dcdded,  against  Scottish  custom  (if  such  custom  icaOy  existed), 
in  favour  of  Baliol,  who  did  fealty,  and,  amidst  crks  d  dtieCBt, 
was  crowned  at  Scone  on  the  361  h  of  December. 

Edward  instantly  l>eg,Ln  to  summon  Jolin  to  his  court?,  c\rn 
on  such  puny  matters  as  a  wine  mereh.uil's  dis[)u:ed  bill.  Hc 
appeared  to  aim  at  driving  li.iliol  into  relnllion  ai,d 
annexing  his  kingdom,  in  li^j  Edward  refused  to 
obey  a  similar  summons  from  the  king  of  France,  and 
in  1304  was  fighting  in  Gasco^y.  fiaiiol  decUncd  to 
follow  his  standard  and  negotiatodlora  French  alliance.  Edward 
ordered  Baiiol'a  Engiisb  property  to  be  oonfiacaiedi  Baliol 
renounced  hb  fealty,  snd  English  meichants  were  massscied 
at  Berwick.  The  Comyns  failed  in  an  attack  on  Carlisle,  and 
(30th  of  March  1396)  E<lward  took  Berwick,  seized  William 
Douglas  (father  of  the  Cnxxi  l.i.ird  J.imes),  and  massacred  the 
male  jxipuLite.  A  disorderly  K  vy  of  >eots,  appearir,g  on  the 
hills  above  Dunbar,  left  their  >.'rong  posiiion  (like  I.e.^lie  later) 
and  were  defeated  with  heavy  loss.  Robert  iiruce  was  now  of 
K'lward's  party;  the  nobles  in  a  mass  surrendered  and  Edward 
w  as  unopposed.  He  seized  the  Black  Rood,  the  coronation  stone 
of  Scone,  St  Margaret's  fragment  of  tbe  True  Cross,  and  re.any 
documents;  then  he  marched  nonb  as  far  as  Elgin.  Tbe 
Ragman*s  RoU  contains  sworn  submlsaions  of  aU  fnbi  komittet 
outside  of  the  Western  thoroughly  Celtic  te^on;  aad,  hi  ~ 
i3q6,  Edward  returned  to  England,  wtlh  BaBol  his 
leaving  Scotland  In  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Surrey  asguatdiu, 
Cressiiigham  as  treasurer,  and  Orn^sby  as  justiciary. 

Agitation  at  once  broke  out.  and,  wheti  Edward  wont  abro.T  J 
in  June  i.'Q7,  he  left  ortlers  for  suppression  of  assimblies  (ctfH- 
vciiluu!<:r).  .Now  Sir  W  illi.im  W  allace  came  tO  the 
front ,  a  younger  ton  of  Sir  Malcolm  Wallace  of  Eldcrslic, 
near  Paisley.  The  family  probably  came  from  England  with 
the  FitzAlans,  the  heredtlarySlcwardsof  Scotland.  The  English 
chfocickrs  call  Wallace  lain,  "a  brigMid,"  aad  be  piobab^ 
was  s  leader  of  bnhen  men,  discontented  with  EogUih  nik. 
Sir  Thomas  Gray,  loa  of  an  English  gentleman  wounded  ia  a 
rising  at  Lantrk  in  May  i.c;;,  Mys  th.-.t  Wallace  was  chosen 
leader  "  by  the  communr  of  Scothin  I,"  and  began  operations liy 
slaying  Ileselrig,  sheritT  ol  t  l\  desdale.  at  L.^nark.  "T  he  I.anercost 
contemporary  chronicler  writes  that  the  bidiop  of  Glasgow  ai.d 
the  Stewar,!  I>egan  the  broil,  and  called  in  Wallace  as  the  IcadiiLg 
brigand  in  the  country-side.  Wallace,  in  fact,  was  a  gentierr \n 
of  good  education.  Percy  and  Clifford  led  the  English  forces  10 
suppress  him,  and  (71b  July)  made  terms  with  the  bisLop,  the 
Steward  and  Robert  Bruce,  who  submitted;  hot  WaUace  bdd 
out  in  Eiiiick  Forest.  Sir  WlUsm  Dongbs  was  kept  a  prisoner 
for  life,  but  Andrew  Mtirray  was  oat  tn  Moray,  with  a  large 
following.  The  nobles  who  had  submitted  made  delays  in  pro- 
viding hostages,  and  W'arcnnc  marched  from  Berwick  agaaast 
Wallace,  who.  by  September  ijg7,  was  north  of  Tay. 

On  hearing  of  Warenne's  advance,  Wallace  occup'c*'  the  Abbey 
Craig  at  Stirling,  commanding  the  narrow  bridge  over  the  Forth; 
the  Steward  and  Lennox  attemptctl  jucific  negotiations;  a 
brawl  occurred;  and  next  day  (ittb  of  September)  the  Engli^ 
cnmed  Stilling  bricigc,  roaichcd  back  again,  recroiaed,  and  were 
ntta^ed  in  deploying  from  the  bridge.  The  gcaenl,  Waienne, 
was  old  and  feeUe,  Cressin^am  was  haaty  and  oonfhieot; 
counsels  were  confused,  the  manner  of  attack  was  rash,  and 
the  rout  was  sanguinary.  Cressingham  was  slain,  ,Tnd  Warenne 
lied  to  Herwiik.  I'tirsuing  his  videry,  Wallace  r.wagtd  Cum- 
l>rrland.  most  Fngli^h  wniers  say  wilh  savage  ferocity;  but 
Menungburgh  rcprt-^nls  Wallace  ai  courteous  on  one  occasion, 
and  as  confessing  that  his  men  were  out  of  hand. 

By  the  a9th  of  March  1298  WaUace  appears,  in  a  charter 
Cmttcd  by  UmcUt  m  gmanliui  ol  the  '  ' 
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Andrew  Murray,  as  army  lca<1cr  In  the  name  of  King  John— (hat 
i»,  the  captive  Baliol.  By  June  i  jqS  Robert  Bruce  is  active  in 
the  service  of  Edward,  in  0  alio  way.  Edward  was  moving  on 
Scotland,  and  on  the  }3nd  o{  July  he  (ound  Wallace  in  force,  and 
in  a  strong  potiiion,  guarded  by  a  morass,  at  Falkirk.  The 
Scottish  horsemen  tltd  from  the  English Otvalfy,  but  the  arrhen; 
of  Ettrick  fought  and  diKd  round  Sir  Joibo  StWWt  of  BonhiU, 
brother  «( tlie  Steward.  The  ukiilrvast  or  tqwiN  oC  Scottish 
tpmmut,  wot  wibrolteo  by  Edward's  csvaliy,  tfB  tbdr  niUn 
wtn  tUnned  by  the  En^ish  bowmen  and  codd  iw  leoier  keep 
out  the  charging  hone.  Wallace  had  made  the  error  of  risking 

a  ^'^"'•■'■^1  I  ngngtmcnt  In  place  of  rclirinj;  into  the  hills;  tO  do 
thii  hid,  it  i<i  s;iid,  been  his  puri)<)sc,  but  Etiward  surprised  him, 
and  Wallace  disappears  from  the  leadership,  while  the  wavering 
Robert  Bruce  ap[K-ar5  in  command,  with  the  new  bishop  of  St 
Andrews,  Lamberton;  Lx)r<l  Soulis,  an<l  the  yuutiger  Comyn, 
*'  the  Re<l  Corjiyn  "  of  Badcnoch.  For  want  of  supplies,  Edward 
returned  to  England  through  Annandalc,  burning  Bnice's  castle 
of  Lochmaben.  Stirling  still  held  out  for  England.  There  is 
certain  evidence  of  fierce  dissensions  in  some  way  connected  with 
Wallace,  among  the  Scottish  leaden  (August  1*99).  WaDaoe 
was  going  to  Fiance;  the  Sooltuh  lendeia  wnc  (econcfled  to  each 
other,  and  took  the  castle  of  Stirling,  which  they  entrusted  to  Sir 
William  Oliphant.  The  Scottish  cause  seemed  stronger  than 
ever,  under  Bruce,  the  "-te'.v.iri!,  the  Red  Cnniyn  and  Lambcrton, 
but  in  June  1.500  Ed«:trd  mustered  a  splcn  lifl  array,  and  took 
Carlaverock  castle,  but,  on  the  arrival  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  with  a  letter  from  the  pope  approving  oi  the  Scottish 
cause,  he  granted  a  truce  till  Whitsuntide  1301.  The  barons  of 
England  angrily  refused  to  submit  to  the  papal  interference, 
but  Dothinf  decisive  was  attempted  by  Edward,  though  Bruce 
had  agaiii  catered  hia  service.  By  ijoj  fmm  (which  doubtless 
had  moved  (he  pope  to  his  action)  dcserticd  the  Sootain  theltety 
of  Amiens,  and  Edward,  with  Uttte  oppositiooj  ovetna  Scolfauid 
In  1303. 

On  the  9th  of  February  1304  Comjn  with  his  companions 
submitted;  they  hunted  Wallace,  who  had  returned  from  the 
continent,  and  on  th.e  :.;th  of  July  the  brave  Oliphant  surrendered 
Stirling  on  terms  of  a  degrailinR  nature.  Among  hi»  officers  we 
sec  the  names  of  Napier,  kair.say,  Ilaliburton  and  I'oUvarih. 

The  noblest  names  oi  Scotland  now  took  ftart  in  the  pursuit 
of  Wallace,  who,  as  great  in  diplomacy  as  in  war,  had  N-isitcd 
Rome  (he  had  a  safe-conduct  of  Philip  of  France  to  that  end), 
and  had  at  least  secured  a  respite  for  his  country.  It  seems 
probaUc  that  Wallace  remtlBcd  coosbtently  Itwal  to  Baliol, 
and  hostile  to  the  party  of  the  wavering  Bruce,  tie  wna  tahen 
near  Glasgow,  in  his  own  country,  and  handed  over  to  England 
by  Sir  John  Menteith,  sheriff  of  Dumbartonshire.  Mcntcith 
certainly  received  the  blood-money,  jioo  ve.trly  in  land,  ar.d 
Wallace.likeMontrosc,  was  hanged,  disembowt  lied  .ind  r|u.irtend 
(at  London,  August  1305I.  Tradition  attributes  to  Wallace 
Strength  equal  to  bis  courage.  His  diplomacy  in  France  proves 
hUn  to  have  been  a  man  of  education,  and  his  honour  is  un- 
impaached;  he  never  wavered,  he  never  was  liegeman  of  Edward, 
wUle  Ulhops,  nobles,  and,  above  alUBruce,  perjured  themselves 
and  twncd  their  oiats  agala  and  again.  The  martyr  of  an 
impoMlhk  loyalty,  Walbee  shares  the  ahutrious  ImniottaUty  of 
the  great  Montrose,  and  is  by  far  the  most  popular  hero  of  his 
cotintry's  history.  His  victory  at  Stirling  lit  a  fire  wMch  was 
ricvrr  quenched,  and  began  the  long  and  CTUel  waiS  of  Inde- 
pendence on  which  Scoti.ind  now  entered. 

For  an  hour  there  seemed  as  if  there  might  be  no  raising  of  the 
fallen  standard  of  St  Andrew.  Edward  had  not  yet  alienated 
H^.^  the  country  by  cruelty,  save  in  the  case  of  Wallace 
and  the  massacre  of  Berwick.  He  aimed  at  a  union 
of  the  two  countries,  and  Scottish  representatives  were  chosen 
to  sit  in  the  English  parliament.  The  laws  of  David  I.  were  to 
be  revised.  Eii^t  Justices  were  appointed,  the  sheriffs  were 
mainly  Scots  of  the  kingdom;  the  bish«p  of  St  Andrews  was  one 
of  the  Scottish  representatives.  The  country  was  being  re- 
organize!!, ruined  c'l;:  !  -  am!  bridpcs  were  iKing  rcbuil;. 
The  "  commons,"  the  pupulacc,  were  eager  for  peace;  nobles  t 


like  Bruce  were  Edward's  men.  Bruce  had  been  ac'.ively  en- 
gaged in  the  siege  of  Stirling,  and  had  succeeded  his  father  as 
car!  of  .\nnandalc.  Vet,  during  the  siege  of  Stirling  (nth  of 
June  1 504),  Bruce  bad  entered  into  a  secret  band  with  Lambcrton, 
bi^ihop  uf  St  Andrews,  for  mutual  aid.  Early  in  February  ijo6 
he  »;alibrd  the  Red  Comyn  before  the  high  altar,  in  the  church 
of  the  Franciscans  at  Dumfries:  Comynli  onck  was  also  slau, 
and  Bruce,  from  his  castle  of  LoGfamabea,  suiUMOued  his  party 
to  arms;  he  was  supported  by  the  bishops  of  St  Andrews  and 
Glasgow,  and  by  Sir  Jaaea  of  Douglas,  and  was  promptly 
crowned  by  the  countess  of  Buchao,  representing  the  clan 
MiirDLlT  at  Scone. 

'I  ne  cause  of  the  staying  of  Comyn  i.<i  unknown;  the  two  men 
had  long  been  ut  o<ids,  but  the  evidence  docs  not  confirm  the 
story  that  Comyn  had  betrayed  Hruce  to  Edward.  It  is  more 
probable  that  Comyn  merely  refused  to  be  drawn  by  Bruce  into 
a  rising,  and  that  the  deed  was  unpremeditated.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  Bruce  had  now  no  place  of  repentance  for  a  sacrilegious 
homicide;  he  could  not  turn  ha  tabard  again;  he  was  outlawed, 
forfeited  and  excommunicated.  He  had  against  him,  not  merdy 
England,  hut  the  kith  and  khi  of  Comyn,  iadudiag  the  potent 
dan  of  MacDowaU  or  MacDo'ugall  in  Galloway  and  Lome; 
on  his  own  side  he  had  his  kinship,  broken  men,  and  the 
clergy  of  Scotland.  Heedless  of  the  cxcoromunicalioa  they 
backed  him,  and  the  iMaaelang  ftian  proclaimed  his  to  ha  a 
holy  war. 

Bruce  was  warring  in  Galloway  when,  in  May  130/),  Aymer  de 
Valence  led  an  English  force  to  Fenb.  lirucc  followed,  and 
was  defeated  in  Methven  wood;  the  prisoners  of  rank,  his 
brother  Nigel,  and  Atholl,  with  others,  were  hanged,  and  his 
two  bishops  were  presently  secured.  "All  the  Coaunoaswent 
him  fn,"  says  Baifaour,  the  poet  duooicier.  flis  queen,  with 
lady  Buchan  and  his  ntcr,  were  imprbnnod;  and  his  casttcs 
wwa  held  against  him.  He  took  to  the  heather,  mahing  far  the 
western  seas,  hewing  his  way  through  the  MacDoOgals  at  Tjm- 
drum  and  marching  over  the  n',aun"..iins  to  Loch  Lomond, 
which  he  crossed  in  a  canoe.  Sir  Nial  Campbell  of  Lochow, 
founder  of  the  house  of  .Argyll,  secured  shipiiing  for  him,  and 
he  rcachcfl  a  rastlc  of  Macdonaltl  of  Islay  (.Angus  Og),  his  ally,  at 
Dunaverty  in  Kintyre.  lie  was  driven  to  an  isle  oil  the  Irisli 
coa!»i;  he  thence  joined  Douglas  in  Arran,  and  by  a  sudden 
camisadc  he  butchered  the  English  cantoned  imderhbown  castle 
of  Tiimberry  in  Carrick.  Two  of  his  brothers  were  taken  in 
Galloway  and  hanged  at  Cariisle,  while  King  Edward,  a  d>-ing 
man,  lay  with  a  great  atlny  at  Carlisle,  or  at  the  nei^bouring 
abbey  of  Lanefoost.  Aymer  de  Valence,  Bntelotttte,  ClIBoid, 
and  Mowbray  were  sent  to  net  and  "  drive  "  the  inner  wilds  of 
Galloway,  where  Bruce  lurked  in  the  forests  and  caves  of  Loch 
Trool  and  Loch  Dungeon.  Now  he  evaded  them,  now  he  and 
his  vili.itit  brother  Eduard  surfirised  .md  cut  them  up  in  lict.iil, 
dniiig  mirufulj.  says  a  contemporary  English  chronii  U  r. 
Duuiil.'.s,  an  excellent  guenila  leader,  captured  his  own  castle 
and  buti  liered  the  English  garrison.  By  the  islh  of  May  1307 
a  writer  of  a  letter  from  Forfar  says  that  if  Edward  dies  his 
cause  in  Scotland  is  lost.  Bruce  slipped  into  Ayrshire  and 
defeated  de  Valence  at  Loudon  Hill;  so  Edward,  a  dying  man, 
began  to  mov*  against  bira  with  his  whole  fonce.  Hedicd  (jih 
of  July  1307}  at  Burgh-on-Sands,  leavii^  his  incompetent  son 
to  ruin  hintself  by  his  own  follies,  while  ferocious  hangings  and 

dragging  of  n-.cn  to  d>ath  at  hori^es'  berk  roused  the  Scottish 
Commons,  .md  ihc  nu  n  of  Eiirick  and  I  wccddalc,  renouncing 

their  new  Ion!,  de  v.itcncc, canc ovsr  to  the  waodeiiog knight 

who  stood  for  Scotland. 

In  the  winter  of  1307  and  in  1308  Bruce  ruined  Butf:  in,  a 
Comyn  territory,  and  wort  the  castle?  of  .Aberdeen  and  Forfar, 
while  Edward  Bruce  cleared  the  English  out  of  Galloway.  In 
the  aymmer  of  1309  Bruce  (cU  on  the  MacDougals,  on  tlie  right 
side  of  the  Awe,  where  it  rushes  from  Lech  Awe  at  the  pass  of 
Brander.  and,  aided  by  a  rear  attack  led  by  Oouglss,  fdsed  tlie 
bridge  and  massacred  the  enemy.  He  then  took  the  old  royal 
ov'Il  of  L>ur,'-,t:-ilTt'.:ii;e  and  drove  the  (liirf  John  of  I.ornr,  into 
England;  Mcntcith,  the  captor  of  Wallace,  changed  sides,  and 
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Edward,  after  a  feeble  invaatoo  1d  tjio,  letlMUd  frott  m  land 

laid  desolate  by  the  Scots. 

In  I  ji  I  Bruce  carrli-d  the  war  Into  England,  fccondcd  by  the 
most  audacious  ii  the  least  skilled  of  his  ciiilains,  his  daring 
brother  Edward.  For  two  years  the  north  of  fCngland,  as  far 
■ouih  as  Durbiun  and  Chester,  was  the  prey  ol  the  bcots,  and 
some  English  counties  secured  thcmM-lvcs  by  paying  an  in- 
demnity. The  casllcs  of  Carlisle  an  ]  Berwick,  however,  repelled 
the  assailants,  but  Perth  was  surprised,  in  January  1J13,  Bruce 
UmaeU  leading  Uie  advaooe.  Raadolph,  cari  of  Mnmy,  took 
ikt  tMd  hold  in  the  oouotiy,  Edlnbingh  castb,  bjr  acaling  the 
pitdpHous  rock  to  the  north,  while  a  feigned  attack  was  being 
made  on  the  acceaaible  aoathen  ftont.  In  ahort  almost  every 
castle  held  by  the  £m|idi  «aa  cqptiind,  «nd  the  foitifications 
were  destro>'cd. 

In  the  spring  of  1313  Edward  Bruce  iin-e^tcd  Stirh'ng  casllo, 
the  key  of  ScolUnd;  on  midsummer  day  he  arcepicd  a  jwct 
for  the  surrender  of  the  place  if  not  relieved  within  a  year. 
This  was  a  heedleaa  piece  of  chivaby  «b  Edward'a  part.  It 

gtve  the  English  king,  fcaa  oppoacd  lyhh  oohlea  tlnce  Ma 
vonrite.  Gavcaton,  was  (lain,  time  to  miulcr  «  lai|e  army, 
whldi  Bmee  niut  meet,  if  at  dl.  In  the  ofien  field.  Edward  II. 
Mt  Caly  summoned  English  but  Irish  levies,  and  knights  o( 
Halnatllt,  Bnrtagne,  Gascony  and  Aquitainc  crowded  to  his 
EMndnrd.  The  estimates  of  numbers  by  the  old  writers  arc 
u«  ;.illy  much  exaggerated;  modern  authorities  reckon  King 
Edward's  army  at  ^o.coa  of  whom  10,000  were  cavalry.  Olil 
accounts  put  the  infantry  at  loo.ooo,  the  horsemen  at  40,000. 
Bruce  had  but  tivc  hundn-d  hijrsc,  under  Keilh  the  Mari&chal; 
Douglas  led  the  levies  of  his  own  district  and  Ettrick  Forest; 
Randolph  commanded  the  men  of  Moray;  Walter  Stc\sard, 
those  of  the  south-western  shires;  and  Angus  Qg  brought  to 
the  Scottish  standard  the  ligbt-footed  ana  of  the  files,  and, 
pnbaUy.of  Lochaber,Moidiin,  and  thewestcrn coast  in  general. 
Bniee  oomnnaded  the  people  of  Cairlcfc  and  probably  of  his 
old  earldom,  Annandale. 

Moving  out  from  the  Torwood  forest,  Bruce  arrayed  his  force 
ao  as  to  guard  citlier  the  Korr-.m  road  through  St  .Niriians.  or 
the  way  throuKh  tiu-  C.irse,  which  was  then  studded 
JjJJ**"'  with  marshes  and  sm.-ill  lakes.  The  forir.cr  route 
appeared  to  be  chosen  by  the  English,  and  Bruce 
Stationed  his  army  in  a  position  where  it  was  defended  hy  a 
cicugh,  or  ravine  of  the  Bannockbum,  and  by  two  morasses 
between  which  was  a  practicahle  hut  narrow  neck  of  firm  land. 
Randoliih,  on  Bnice's  left,  wu  to  guud  against  a  rush  of  English 
cavalry  to  teliev*  Stidtng  castle.  The  MacdonaM  tiadition  ia 
that  their  daa  was  on  the  right  wing,  under  Angus  Og;  the  old 
accounts  place  thetn  wflh  Bnice's  reserves.  Three  hundred 
Enj;ii;h  horsemen  appear  to  have  stolen  round  Kaiidolph's 
ll.ip.k  unseen  by  him,  and  Bruce  is  said  to  have  warned  him  tliat 
"  a  rose  had  fallen  from  his  ci.^iplet."  Randolph  advanced  with 
hi^  footmen  against  the  English  horse,  wlto  unwarily  accepted 
his  challenge  and  were  defeated  by  his  spearmen.  While 
Edward's  army  paused.  Bruce,  mounted  on  a  palfrey,  was 
attacked  by  Sir  Henry  BohuM.  Bruce  evaded  his  spear  and 
•lew  him  with  aa  axe  suokc;  ilie  ase  ihafl  broke  in  his  hand. 
The  omens  were  evQ  fee  EngUnd;  and  her  forces  bivouacked, 
reaervfaig  the  general  attack  for  the  following  day.  Bruce  is 
said  to  have  proposed  retreat  and  a  guerilla  war,  but  his  council 
Were  for  fiphting. 

In  the  general  engagement,  next  day,  the  English  cavalry 
could  iioi  break  the  "  impenetrable  wood  "  of  the  Scutli^>h 
spearmen,  who,  however,  were  g.illed  by  the  arrows  of  the 
English  bowmen,  which  had  broken  their  formation  at  Falkirk. 
Bruce  bade  Keith,  with  his  five  hundred  horse,  charge  the  archers 
Ib  flank:  apparently  thtjf  were  unprotected  by  pikes;  they 
were  broken,  and  the  srcat  petfl  paawd  away.  Ihe  Scottish 
archers  dnigad  with  axe  In  hand,  and  the  SeottMi  r^ht  front 
was  protected  by  a  mass  of  fallen  English  horses  and  fighting 
men;  the  rear  ranks  of  the  English,  doRi?ed  and  crowded, 
coLi!d  not  reach  the  foe,  and  the  line  of  Scotti.sh  spears  pressed 
Steadily  and  slowly  forward.   Now  a  panic  was  caused  by  a 
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rush  of  camp  followers  from  the  "  gfllic's  hill":  the  English 
wavered;  Bruce  commanded  an  advance  of  his  whole  line: 
the  English  rout  was  general,  and,  had  Bruce  [assessed  cavalry, 
few  would  have  escaped.  Tlic  Bannockburn  was  choked  wilb 
the  fallen,  and  it  was  only  by  hard  spurriiig  that  Edward  and 
his  guards  reached  Dunbar,  whence  he  sailed  to  Berwick.  Aa 
immenae  booty  and  many  ransoms  rewarded  the  Scots,  whose 
victory  was  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  wodd.  It  was 
won  by  the  generalship  of  Bruce  and  his  captains;  by  the  eacel- 
lencc  of  his  poiitian,  by  the  of  his  men,  and,  obvtotisty, 

by  the  reckless  fury  of  the  Engllahavalry,  and  by  the  folly  whicfa 
left  their  archers  open  to  defeat  by  the  Man'schal's  bandflil  of 
horse  (nth  of  June  1314) 

Bruce  now  swept  the  country,  but  Carlisle  he  could  t-.ot  take. 
He  married  his  daughter,  Marjory,  to  the  Steward,  and  from  this 
union  catae  the  Stewart  (Stuart)  dynasty.  Tiie  invasion  of 
Ireland  by  Edward  Bruce  failed  (1315-131^),  and  LdMaid  fell 
in  battle:  after  which  (1318)  parliament  settled  the  crown  la 
the  Steward's  line,  failing  male  descendants  of  Robert  Bruce. 
He  flrtt^"*  the  pope's  efforts  to  make  peace  with  England, 
eicept  on  tcnns  of  absolute  indcpcodenoe  for  his  country.  He 
tooik  and  hdd  Berwick,  and  (14th  of  October  tjas)  defeated 
Edward  with  heavy  kai  aaar  Bylaad  Abbey  i"  Yorkah^ 
where  the  highlsndns  seated  a  cKff  a^d  d^e  the  English  from 
a  formidable  fiosition.  \  thirteen  years'  truce  was  arr.it. gt  1 
in  iji^j:  the  pope  removed  his  excommuaicalion  from  Brute, 
nn  !  acknowledged  him  as  ktng:  *  eon,  David,  waa  born  to  htm 
in  13*4- 

The  murder  of  Ed.,ard  II.  (i^j;)  v\a5  followed  liy  successful 
Scottish  raids  in  the  north,  and  in  May  1378  the  Treaty  of 
Northampton  sealed  the  triumph  of  Scotland.  David 
Bruce  was  to  many  Joanna  of  England:  Bruce  was  ^itfTootf 
leoegniaed  aa  king:  fanner  owaen  of  forfeited  lands, 
with  three  eaweptiei>B>  woe  not  to  be  leatored.  This 
led,  aft^  Bruce*s  death,  to  an  mvaaion  by  the  dhniherited 
Engli  h  ci  clevant  hjrds  of  lands  in  Scotland,  and  to  a  long  war 
from  A  Inch  Stolland  was  only  "  saved  as  by  fire."  Bruce  died, 
outworn  by  war  and  hardshi{)S,  on  the  ;th  of  June  1^:0:  hii 
body  was  buried  in  Dunfermline  ablxy,  his  heart,  vvbi..h 
Douglas  was  bea.'ing  to  the  Holy  Land,  was  brought  h.ame  again, 
atier  Douglas's  cbivaltous  death  m  battk  with  the  Moors  in 
Spain. 

Bruce,  previously  so  shifty,  had  ne\er  wavered  or  turned 
back  since  he  smote  the  Ited  Comyn  at  Dumfries.  Ia  face  ol 
obstacles  aniarently  incufinoinMaUe  he  had  made  a  natioB, 
oonaolidatiag  all  the  Covcea  wMch  Wallace  had  stirred  into  Ufa. 
There  is,  perfa^M,  Dothbg  in  the  history  of  medieval  Europe 
which  so  closely  metnbles  a  voice  from  ancient  Greece  as  the 
reply  of  the  noliles  and  the  wht>te  ccrt:n:un!lci  uf  Scotland  to  the 
fKjpe  (parli:inicnt  of  At)erbrotli(K-k,  6lh  of  April  ijjo).  They 
v.il!  be  liegemen  of  Bruce  onK  long  as  he  resists  Englar.d. 
As  long  as  a  hundred  Scots  arc  left  alive,  they  will  continue  the 
war  for  freedom,  "  v.  hich  no  good  man  loses  save  with  his  life." 
They  show  that  the  barbarities  of  F. d ward  L  (which  Ac  regarded 
as  reprisals)  have  made  it  ctern.^.lly  impoaHfale  for  Scotbuid 
to  yield  to  aa  EngjLish  king.  Their  escommunkation  by  Rene 
docs  not  tionUa  Ihem  at  wSL  They  an  be*  btm  Rene,  from 
England,  from  all  alien  powers.  Hcacefoitb,  Upmtlh  good  and 
evil  fortune,  this  was  the  spirit  of  the  nation. 

The  most  important  point  iti  ( onstitutiona!  history  was  the 
action  of  a  parliament  at  Cambu!.ktnntth,  near  Stirling,  in  13j6. 
'J'tie  representatives  of  the  burghs  were  presi-ni:  they  made  a 
grant  of  all  tenths  to  the  king  during  his  life;  while  they  coven- 
anted  with  him  that  he  should  collect  no  other  taxes  and  should 
exercise  the  privileges  of  prisiae  tt  cariagia  with  moderation. 
The  long  wars  had  been  adverse  to  commerce,  for  which  aaaoais 
and  the  booty  of  Bannockburn  made  inadequate  eompematioii. 
But  the  great  abbey  dmrch  of  Si  Andrews  was,  none  the  leaa, 
computed,  to  stand  for  some  two  hundred  and  foity  ycaii,  and 
was  dedicated  in  the  presence  of  Bruce. 

The  brilliant  and  ^.ustained  effort  which  made  Scotland  in - 
depcodcat  was  almost  paralysed  by  the  deaths  of  Bruce  Mid 
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the  Good  Sir  James  of  Douglas,  during  the  minority  of  David  II. 
(crowned.  ^A^^  of  November  tjji).  'liht  dkmherited  lords, 
deprived  of  their  lands  by  Bruce,  were  beaded  by 
Edward  Baliol,  claiming  the  crown  of  Scotlutd  M  iie^ 
of  Joiw  Baliol,  and  secretly  backed  by  Fftflaad.  Ru* 
dolplidwd  io  Jitiy  ijja,  and  in  Aunit  Edmvt  BalM, 
iriUi  tbediaiahaitedlonlof  Uddemle,  and  Beaumont, 
the  disinherited  earl  of  Buchan,  and  the  English  claimant  nf 
the  earldom  of  AthoU,  landed  a  fUibusterioK  force  in  Furfarshirc 
They  were  opposed  by  the  new  resent  of  Scotland,  the  carl  of 
Mar,  who  was  routed  with  heavy  loss  and  was  slain,  at  Dupplin, 
on  the  i;th  of  August  15.5J.  The  English  owed  the  victor>'  to 
Iheir  archers,  whose  shafts  roiled  up  a  courageous  charge  by  the 
ScoU.  Edward  Baliol  was  enabled  to  seize  and  fortify  Perth 
•ad  was  crowned  at  Scone,  as  Edward  I.  of  Scotland  (34th  of 
September).  On  the  7jrd  of  November,  at  Roxburgh,  Baliol 
acknowledfcd  Edwnrd  HI.  U  hif  Ucfe  locd  and  ptomlwd  to 
•uncnder  Berwick  nod  lic|n  bodi  in  tootlMB  Sfnthiid.  The 
hands  on  the  clock  wen  then  put  back  to  the  time  of  tlw  Ifflpi 
of  John  Baliol.  But  the  eatf  of  Murray,  son  of  Randolph,  and 
Archibald,  youngest  brother  of  the  Good  Lord  Jannes  of  Douglas, 
tuiprised  Baitul  sX  Anaa.n  aod  drove  him,  half  clad,  into  EnglAod. 

The  struggle  was  now  (1333)  for  Berwick,  which  was  besieged 
by  Edward  III.  Archibald  Douglas  tried  to  relieve  it,  just  as 
Edward  II.  strove  to  relieve  Stirling,  and  found  his 
Bannockbum  on  Halidon  hill  (igtli  id  Ju^  i333)> 
where  he  was  routed  and  slain,  with  may  of  the 
*  leaders  of  the  ScoU.  Scotiand  ma  tmm  again  to 
bold  Berwick  for  any  len|tk  «l  tina:  meaawUte  a  few  eaMka 
stood  out,  but  tlK  cUld  Uag  ma  aeat  MCr  to  France  for  safe 
keeping.  A  parliament  bddoy  Baliol  at  Bdbburgh  (February 
1334)  ratified  the  promises  made  by  him  to  England  at  Rox- 
burgh: the  disinherited  lords  were  in  power  and  many  patriots 
f  'jmcd  their  coats.  .'\t  Newc.istle  on  the  ulh  of  July  Baliol 
Surrcodcrcd  to  Edward  III.  the  southern  shires  of  Scotland 
with  their  castles:  he  had  already  done  homage  for  the  whole 
of  Scotland;  and  Edward  IIJ.  would  have  succeeded  where 
Edward  I.  failed,  had  not  the  partisans  of  Baliol  come  to  deadly 
feud  over  matters  of  their  private  interests  and  ambftkma. 
Some  took  part  with  Sir  Andrew  Murray,  son  of  a  oomiiaakm 
oi  WaUaoe,  aad  with  the  Steward,  who  ooatiived  to  oocqpy 
tliK  GMtltM  DnafcartflB,  tke  key  ol  mftcm  Scatlaad  Tkaia 
two  nca,  with  CaiMBhril  o(  Loch  Awe,  and  Randolph'^  bob, 
the  earl  of  Moray,  held  up  the  -national  standard  and  were 
joined  by  the  English  claimant  of  the  earldom  of  AthoU. 

Randolph's  dajghtcr,  too,  the  famous  Black  .\gncs  of  Dur.bsr, 
brought  over  her  wavering  husband,  the  earl  of  March,  to  the 
side  of  the  palriots,  anfl  there  was  a  war  of  partisans,  while 
Edward  III.  again  and  ag:iin  invaded  an<!  desolated  southern 
Scotland.  In  133  $-1336  the  English  party  prevailed,  and 
patriots  began  to  come  into  the  English  peace:  Atholl  again 
changed  his  side,  but  theiiitarof  BrwolMldoatinKildniauaie 
caatle.  Andrew  Murray,  Muck  and  ft  Dooglaa,  the  Black 
Xoi^  of  Liddesdalc,  wcBt  to  bCT Rflcf  aad  dtw  AthoO:  Edward 
in.  (t336>  again  waged  a  ▼Ictflriena  auBUBW  campaign,  from 
Perth  as  his  base,  and  again  found  Scottish  resistance  revive  in 
winter.  His  rupture  with  France  in  October  1337,  cauSed  by  his 
claims  to  the  French  crown,  tended  to  withdraw  his  attention 
from  Scotland,  whew,  though  the  staunch  Sir  Andrew  Murray 
died.  Black  Agnes  drove  the  English  besiegers  from  Dunbar 
(133S),  while  the  Knight  of  Liddcsdale  rtcovtred  Perth.  By 
134Z  Roxburgh,  Stirling  and  Edinburgh  castles  were  again  in 
Scottish  hands,  though  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale  captured  and 
atarved  to  death,  in  Hermitage  castle,  his  gallant  companion  in 
aoaa.  Sir  Aletaader  Runaay,  who  had  ictieved  the  gairiaoo  of 
Dmbar.  With  tfab  Doutfaa,  Knight  of  ttddwtola,  a  ivCaa 
and  a  traitor,  may  be  nid  to  begin  the  U«g  MlVBkl*  hctmn 
his  too  powerful  house  and  the  crown. 

Ring  David,  a  lad  of  eighteen,  had  returned  from  France  and 
bad  removed  this  Douglas  from  the  sheriffdom  of  Teviotdalc, 
superseding  him  by  Alexander  Ramjay.  Douglas  revenged 
hioiaelf  on  Ramsay,  as  we  have  seen,  and  though  David  was 
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obliged  to  oveHook  the  crime,  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale  hence* 
forth  was  not  to  be  trusted  as  loyal  ai^inst  England.  It  is 
probable  that  hemalhtriguing  for  Baliol's  rtstor;;tioD, 
and  be  oertainly  wai  Mcoitog  the  favour  of  Edward  HI. 
Ab  fll-kcpt  truce  of  Ume  y«an  coded  hi  October 
IJ461  when  David  attempted  to  lead  the  whole  fofoe  of  hb 
vodm,  induding  the  levies  of  John,  Lord  of  the  Mes,  and  of  the 
western  Celts  in  general,  against  England.  As  the  C<  It.i  marched 
south  the  earl  of  Rossslew  Ronald  Macdonald,  whos-.-  inhrrii.inrc 
was  claimed  by  John  of  the  Isles.  As  a  result,  the  We-smm 
went  home:  David,  however,  crossed  the  border,  plundering 
and  burning  the  marches.  Near  Durham  he  came  into  touch 
with  English  levies  under  Henry  I'ercy  and  the  arclibishop  of 
Yocfc.  David  was  a  knight  of  the  Frcncli  school  of  late  chivalry: 
he  was  not  a  general  like  Bruce  or  Randolph.  In  this  afiair  of 
Neville's  Cross  (t  7th  of  October  1346)  he  copied  the  misUkca 
ol  Edward  IL  at  Bannockbum;  hi*  crowded  division  was  broken 
by.  the  EagBah  archers,  aad  the  king  hhndf  was  wounded  aad 
captured.  Moray,  the  last  male  representative  of  Randolph, 
with  the  Ckxistable  and  Earl  Mariscbal  of  Scotland,  was  slain; 
the  Steward  made  his  escape:  and,  henceforth,  the  childless 
David  regarded  his  heir,  the  Steward,  with  jealousy  and  ^us[)i<  ion. 
The  Stev,'ard,  during  the  king's  captivity,  «as  rej^ciit,  and  the 
Douglas  of  Liddesdale  (the  son  of  Archibald  and  nephew  of  the 
Good  Lord  James)  drove  the  English  out  of  Douglasdale, 
Teyiotdaie  and  the  forest  of  Ettrick.  A  trace  til)  t^S4  was 
arranged  between  England,  France  aad  ^cotfand,  while  the 
eonatry  strove  to  lafae  Use  nyal  naaom,  and  David,  who 
pRfmed  En^iih  way*  to  thqae  of  hii  own  Ungdon,  ackBOir> 
ledged  Edwatd  CI.  ai  lb  fMMBMiait.  It  became  Davidli 
policy  to  aecure  Ms  own  life  fnMreM  oa  Scotland,  white  the 
crown,  on  his  decease,  should  go  to  one  of  the  Erj.tHsh  ro>2! 
family.    The  more  loy.-i]  WiUi.Tni  DoukIts.  in  slew  his 

kinsman,  the  shifty  Knight  of  I.: Mesdr.lr,  on  the  braes  of 
V'arrow,  and  a  fragment  of  one  01  the  oldest  Sco'tJ-h  baUads 
deplores  his  fall. 

In  July  IJ54  an  arrangement  as  to  David's  ransom  waa  made: 
his  price  was  90,000  merks  sterling  (for  the  coinage  of  SeotbUMl 
waa  already  h*glnnhig  to  be  debased).  Negotint ions  o«vi^ 
were  faiternipted  hy  the  arrival  of  Pkendi  reinforce-  'tr-t 
Bwata  iauD  and  gold:  Berwick  ma  iec«pcnred,(miy  g** 
tobeieoovHtdby  EnglandinijsO.  In  the  aaaie  year 
Edwaid  BalM,  after  haodlag  over  Us  crown  and  the  royalty  of 
Scotland  to  Edward  III.,  rMired  from  active  life,  and  Edward 
wasted  the  south  in  the  raid  of  "  The  Burnei!  ("ancik-mas."  In 
October  David  was  permitted  to  return  to  j-\  Jila:ni,  giving 
hostages  and  promising  100,000  merks  in  ten  yeisrly  p.iv  mcnts. 
The  country,  cni.shed  by  inevitable  taxation,  was  disconlcnted, 
and  not  reconciled  by  Edward':;  praijt  of  conin;o:c:al  privileges. 
In  May  i  .>6^  David  put  down  a  rising  headed  by  the  Steward, 
and  then,  in  October,  went  to  London,  where  he  and  the  earl  of 
Douglas  made  arrai^eraenta  by  which  the  countries  were  to  be 
liait«l  under  Edward  IH.  if  David  died  childless.  Scotland 
waa  to  be  forgivcB  the  laann,  icoeive  the  Stone  of  Scone  and 
retahi  Ita  tadepcadeat  tftfe  aa  a  kbgdefm:  her  pailiaaienta 
were  to  be  held  within  her  own  borders;  her  governors  and 
magistrates  were  to  be  Soots,  freedom  of  trsule  was  guaranteed, 
and  the  earl  of  Dougiae  msto  he  leatond  to  hb  Eq^Uah  eatatca, 
or  to  sn  equivalent. 

This  Scheme  would  have  saved  Scotland  from  centuries  of  war 
and  from  a  Stewart  dynasty:  there  would  have  been  a  union  of 
the  crowns,  as  under  James  VI.;  or  (by  an  alternative 
plan  of  November,  December  1363)  a  son  of  the  king  j^^g^ 
of  England,  not  Edward  III.  himself,  would  succeed  gtaeM,  . 
to  David.  la  March  IJ64  David  laid  the  projects 
beibce  a  perBunent  at  Soone,  whidi  finaly  lehued  its  aaaeat 
BMibly  David  had,  as  one  motive  for  his  scheme,  the  very 
dtiblous  legitimacy  of  the  children  of  the  Steward,  a  probable 
cause  of  civil  war  a:id  a  diijj-jttii  succc  i'tjn.  He  bad  also 
private  reasons  for  disliking  the  SUward.  who  was  on  bad  tCTOiS 
with  the  widow.  Margaret  I^)i^ie  (by  birth  1  Dnjmmonil>,  v.'l:o:n 
David  had  married  on  the  death  of  his  first  wife.  The  country. 
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resolved  to  stand  by  the  Strward  and  the  blood  of  Urucc,  pre- 
ferred the  heavy  taxation  and  llic  turbulence  inevitable  unilcr 
•uch  A  king  as  David  to  union  under  an  lini;lish  prince.  On 
the  XAh  of  June  ij6s  Edward  granted  a  four  years'  truce,  with 
the  ntuom  to  be  paid  in  yearly  instalmenta  of  £4000.  But 
tht  nfffWary  taxation  was  resisted  by  various  noblea,  including 
Jalui  ci  the  Iik»  (uM),  who  had  aauried  «  daughut  of  the 
Stewafd.  lohn  «u  u  inu,  dMiioai  tad  distmi  mn  every- 
\^1u're.  a  faininc  prevailed,  and  Scotland  had  to  face  the  pntpect 
of  yielding  to  Edward,  when,  in  1369,  that  prince  pfodliSMd 
himK<  If  Icing  of  France,  nnd.  having  his  hands  full  of  WK^  Bade 
a  fourteen  years'  truce  willi  his  northern  nciffhbour. 

David  was  now  frcr  to  subdue  John  of  the  Isles,  to  repudiate 
all  his  own  debts  conlr.-'.rted  before  I  56S,  anri  to  make  prrpani- 
tions  for  a  cniaadr.  From  this  in  .mi  folly  death  delivered 
the  32nd  of  February  The  whole  of  his  ransom 

paid,  and  his  absurdities  and  misfortunes  gave  the 
btotca  oppoftunity  to  strengtbeo  their  cautitutioBai  pa«iU«l. 
ThqratahUilMd  Uw  lule  that  no  oAdaldMnildpat  fateaeciitleii 
aay  royal  utmitt  "«g»iiiat  theatatiiletaiid  omubmi  ionBef 
bw.'*  The  Tdign  abo  uw  the  fartiodttCtioB  of  the  cotuahtcca, 
"  elected  by  the  Comnv>ns  and  the  other  Estates,"  which  did 
the  actual  business  of  parliament,  thus  saving  time  and  expense 
til  the  nH:nb':rs.  But  these  committees,  later  known  as  the  Ixird" 
of  the  Articles,  were  to  czerci&c  almost  the  luU  jyjwcrs  of  parlia- 
ment in  accordance  uiih  the  desires  of  the  crown,  or  of  the 
dominant  faction,  and  they  were  among  the  grievanr<-s  atwlished 
after  the  revolution  of  i6&!t-i68g.  The  whole  reign  was  a 
period  of  wasteful  tunnoQ,  of  party  strife,  of  treacibery,  of 
reaction.  But  the  pronuK  of  peace  and  prosperity  in  exchange 
for  absolute  independence  was  rejected  with  aU  the  old  resolution; 
ead  the  freedom  which  a  Btxkc  desired  to  sell  was  retained  by 
the  first  of  the  Stewart  line,  Sobcft  XL;  foe  Mr  Fhmde  encd 
io  alleging  (hat  JaoMO  I.  mt  the  fint  Stewart  Ungef  SeotlamL 
Robert  II.,  the  grandson  of  Robert  Bruce,  had  lived  hard,  and 
irhcn  he  came  to  the  throne,  was  weary  of  fighting  and  of  politics. 

Niiihing  piovts  more  cle.irly  the  lirni  adherence  of  the 
JJJ"*  ruliou  lo  iLe  blix>d  of  Bruce,  and  the  parliamentary 
MailtBi  settlement  of  the  crown  in  his  female  line,  than  the 
undisputed  acceptance  of  the  Steward's  children  as 
heirs  to  the  throne.  Sevcr.'il  of  them  had  been  born  to  Robert's 
mistress,  Lluabeth  Mure  of  Rowailan,  before  a  papal  disp«n^* 
tion  permitted,  in  IJ49,  a  marriage  which  the  canon  law  seemed 
to  render  impossible.  The  pope  might  have  said,  like  a  later 
pontiff  on  another  day,  "  remitticnusirremisaibilc."  By  a  second 
maniase^  undeniably  kig«l»  Robert  had  a  family  whoae  claims 
were  not  pennltted  to  five  tiwiUe  at  h»  aooeialon,  tbou^  the 
eeri  of  Donees,  the  fdkw  oonspintor  of  David  n.,  would  have 
caused  dtflinilties  if  he  had  possessed  the  power.  His  eldest  ton, 
tl;L  cut  •■•■'.■.'.)  fill  .It  Ottedjurn,  was  married  to  Robert's  daughter, 
Lut  by  her  had  r.a  isiuc.  The  new  pnucc  of  Scotland, 
John  (an  unlucky  name,  later  changed  to  Robert),  was  a  f'^ ;  n/*.'  k!  1 
llic  king's  second  son,  Robert,  e.-irl  of  Fife  {later  first  duke  of 
Albany),  was  a  man  cl  i  :i-.:,^y  ar:d  ambition,  while  the  character 
of  the  third,  .'Mcxandcr,  is  cxprc^d  iu  hi:>  sobriquet,  "  The  Woli 
of  Badenoch." 

When  the  new  reign  opcacd,  Edward  III.  made  no  secret  of 
his  claims  to  be  king  of  Sootlaadj  and  the  southern  regions  were 
atOI  in  English  hands.  Fkom  137a  to  tjllj  Sootknd  was  ia  truce 
with  England;  and  RobBt  II.  had  no  diwrB  to  iM  Fkuee  and 
accept  from  Rene  a  diapematiaa  ton  OeoMliief  truce.  The 
•otittiem  nobles,  under  the  Doutfaaei  and  March,  kept  up  a  semi- 
public  feud  with  the  Percy  on  the  border,  after  the  access-un  of 
Richard  II.,  still  a  child,  and  piece  by  piece  Scotiisli  tt-riiory 
was  recovered,  mainly  in  Tcviotdalc  and  Liddcsdale.  In  1380 
and  i.tSt,  Lancaster,  uncle  of  Richard  II.,  arranfrd  truces,  but 
difficulties  were  caused  by  the  Lte  procl.imaiion,  iri  Scotland,  of 
a  truce  made  with  her  ally,  Ftantv,  on  the  j&ih  of  January  138^ 
With  the  tidings  of  this  truce  arrived,  in  April,  a  body  of  FlMOCB 
knights  who  desired  to  mjoy  f)$;hting,  and  thou^  dates  are 
obscure  they  seem  to  have  caused,  by  a  r^id  in  AprO,  a  retaliatory 
focayligrtbeFercksiBMayocJune.  ThckiqgnMwtbadnatten 


over,  but  In  i.-jSj  a  great  band  of  French  ktjigbis  l.mded  In 
Scotland,  forced  the  king's  lund,  and  penetrated  England  as  far 
as  Morpeth.  Mere  they  might  have  bad  fighting  enough,  as 
Lancaster  led  a  force  against  them,  while  Richard  II.  followed 
with  a  large  army.  But  Dou^as,  to  the  disgust  of  the  French, 
refused  battle,  and  allowed  the  ^oglisb  to  do  wh^t  mischief 
could  be  done  in  a  thrice  attippedcaantiy.  TbeFreackt 
the  Seota  diabby,  peer  and  avaridoua!  tMr  pwHi 
by  the  peasantry  when  th^r  WOt  fONfiBfS .the, 
churlish  and  inhospitable. 

In  August  r  jSg  Douglas  led  the  farrious  ndd  as  far  as  Alnwick 
castle,  which  culminated  in  the  battle  of  Otterbum,  fought  by 
moonlight.  Here  Douglas  fell  in  the  thickest  of  the  mei^,  but 
his  death  was  coaceakd  and  Henry  Percy,  with  many  other 
English  knights,  were  captured  and  held  to  t.t  i.y  ransom 
(i5lh  of  August  1388).  These  battles  were  fought  in  the  spirit 
of  chivalry,  and  were  followed,  in  1389,  by  a  three  years'  truce. 

The  aeoond  son  of  Kinf  Robert,  Albany,  was  appointed 
fvwnoi,  his  father  being  fai  Ol-bealth  and  dying  in  1^90.  He 

waa  aufioeeded  (x4t]i  ef  Aufutt  1390)  by  Ma  ioa  _  .  

Robert  IU,  wlwae  <nm  hcaltb  waa  ao  bad  thtt,  fat 
the  previous  year.  Ml  brother  Albeiqr  had  been  prefeiTed 
before  him  as  governor.  The  reign  of  a  weakling  was  full  of 
III  :  'i\  omjjlicated  by  the  feud  between  his  eldest  son,  the 
wa>v..jul  duke  of  Rothesay,  and  his  ambitious  brother,  now 
duke  of  /Vlbany.  These  two  are  the  first  dukes  in  Scotland. 
There  was  peace  with  England  ttU  the  death  of  Richard  II.  In 
13^0,  and  till  the  parUament  of  Janaaijr  IJQP  iUbaniy  Mill 
undertook  the  duties  of  the  king. 

Here  commenced  the  tragedy  of  the  Stuarts  and  of  Scotland. 
For  nearly  two  centuries  each  reign  began  with  a  loni?  royal 
minority,  increasing  the  power  and  multiplying  the 
fends  of  the  nobles.  The  ranaisder  of  each  reign  was,  ^ST^ 
therelbte,  a  stmgitfe  to  re  aittblhh  the  central  power,  a 
straggle  in  which  crud  deeds  were  dooeoe  all  aidea.  McnawUle^ 
now  England,  now  France,  secured  the  alliance  of  the  men  fan 
power,  or  out  of  power,  and  threatened  the  inde[)cndence  of  the 
kingdom.  The  cause  of  the  miseries  of  thc^  two  unhappy 
centuries  was  beyond  human  control:  no  Siuart  sovereign,  after 
Robert  II.,  escaped  from  the  inevitable  evils  of  a  long  minority, 
while  Robert  II.  himself  was  as  weak  as  any  child.  L'nder  his 
nottuual  rule,  the  Celts  of  the  north  and  west,  in  13^$,  became 
troublesome,  while  Robert's  son,  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch,  wbo^ras 
justiciani',  with  his  own  wild  una,  rather  fanned  than  catio* 
guished  the  flames.  Tbqf  tlew  the  sherifl  of  Angus  (1391-1398) 
in  a  batUc^  and  tlica  twodlanFeoiifedcnd(8»  qoamiliaff  aaHog 
thenudvet,  put  their  caone  le  the  ordeal «(  In  the  faawnn 
combat  of  thirty  against  thirty,  00  the  Inch  of  Foth  (see  Scott's 
Pair  Maid  ef  Perth).  Though  we  know  the  cost  otfcndogtbe 
lists,  from  entries  in  the  treasury  accounts,  we  arc  ignorant  of 
tlie  cause  of  lisc  quarrel,  and  even  of  the  clans  engaged.  The 
names  arc  diversely  given,  but  probably  the  combat  was  only  one 
incident  in  the  long  wars  of  the  Camerons  with  the  great  Clan 
Chattan  confederacy.  In  ijp7,  at  Stirling,  t  he  Estates  denounced 
the  an.archy  "  through  all  the  kingdom,"  and,  in  1398-1309,  were 
full  of  grievances  arising  from  imiversal  misgovern ment.  By 
this  parliament,  D.ivid,  prince  of  Scotland  and  duke  of  Rothesay, 
was  made  regent  for  three  years;  with  his  uncle,  duke  of  Albany, 
aa  hia  ooadjutor.  Faaca  between  Albaior  and  the  wurward 
Rotbeiay  waa  bnpoaiible,  aid  Rothesay,  by  fanakinc  troth  with 
the  dau^btcr  of  Ute  eail  ol  Mardi,  and  nutnyinf  a  dauf bter  of 
the  third  otd  of  Douglas,  added  a  fresh  feud  to  the  geoctal 

confusion. 

Meanwhile  Scotland,  to  vex  Henry  IV'.,  adopted  the  cause 
of  the  "  Mammct,"  the  pretender  to  be  Rtchard  11.  Thia 
enigmatic  personage  appeared  in  Islay,  and  rather  had  hia 
prctetices  thrust  on  him  than  assumed  thtm;  he  w.is  half-wilted. 
Meanwhile  the  insult  to  March  caused  him  to  seek  alliance  with 
Heny  IV.,  who  crossed  the  border — the  last  English  king  to  do 
so— and  appeared  before  Edinburgh  castk.  Roibeaay  Iwld  it  in 
his  contempt,  and,  as  Albany  declined  a  battle  fil  < ' 
Heoqr  retonwd  with  MtUng  iabed. 
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In  1400  Albany,  and  the  4th  earl  of  Douffks  (brother-in-law 
of  the  duke  of  Rothesay),  cun:c-s,s*.-()  htfore  the  Estates  that  they 
had  arrratcd  the  prince,  anii  were  clejrctl  of  the  guilt  of  his  sub- 
sequent death.  They  kept  him,  first  in  the  ca&ilc  of  St  Andrews, 
mad  then  at  Falkland,  where  he  perished  i  Mtoiesaid  of  dyientery, 
others,  of  starvation. 

RcfUwed  to  the  regency,  Albany  permitted  his  soa,  Matdoch, 
nitll  Doutlas,  to  retort  on  a  successful  raid  by  Perqr  lad  tlw 
Initorltocb.  They  woe  defeated  by  Emtlih  accfawy,  mmuiI, 
rtBonOdaoUDtUaidodiaiidDoiipBsiimc^yuind.  Vnty, 
dissatisfied  with  Henry's  treatment  of  him  in  the  matter  of 
ransoms,  led  an  army  into  Scotland  which  was  to  have  trysted  at 
CoclLiW  with  Albany  and  the  w^i  '  ■  f  rccs  of  the  n-alrn,  and 
invaded  Eng!an<l.  lJut  Douglas  ai.J  Tctcy  left  Cocklaw  before 
Albany  came  up,  and  hurried  to  join  hands  with  the  Welsh  rebel, 
Gtcndower.  The  ho»lik  forces  met  at  Shrewsbury,  and  Shake- 
speare has  mjkde  the  result  immortal,  feity  m*  iUd;  Douglas 
was  the  prisoner  of  England. 

The  young  prince  of  Scotland,  the  fint  James,  was  on  his  way 
to  seek  safety  in  Fnaoe,  during  an  intarvai  of  tmce,  but  was 
j^^,  captiiml  oa  tlw  aeM by  En^lsb  cniiNia.  (The 
'  '  dates  are  obscure,  but  James  was  in  the  iWwer  by 
Febniar>--March  1405-1406.)  His  father's  death  fbOowed 
(ith  of  April  1406).  .\!:  ..:  \  sent,  within  a  year,  envoys  to 
ptoad  for  his  reitiic;  aud  again,  in  1400,  but  vaijily.  An 
jvitk-rvil  of  p;ace  occurred,  atnor.j?  a  series  of  border  battles,  and 
ttic  heresy  of  LoUaxdy  was  attacked  by  the  clcr^jy;  Resby,  who 
h;ij  hecu  a  priest  in  England,  was  bumc-d  in  1407  at  I'eith. 
i  ne  embers  of  Lo Hardy,  iK>t  extlnguiahed  by  ihc  new  central 
fountain  of  learning,  the  university  eC  St  Aodiewai  tmouldeml 
in  the  west  tili  tta«  Rcfocmation. 

"  The  wicked  blood  ol  tbe  liks."  tteliacdanaLb,  daaocudants 
of  iilaad  klmi,  new  nade  alliance  with  Eo^and;  Doaakl, 
ddest  ton  of  the  lord  of  the  ides,  having  aa  mnatbiied  dalm  on 
the  earlfiom  of  Ross,  which  .Mbany  strove  to  keep  in  his  own 
family.  The  greatest  of  hi;{hland  hosts  met  at  Ardtornish  castle, 
now  a  ruin  on  the  sound  of  Mull;  they  marched  inland  and  north, 
defftatfd  the  Mackajs  of  Sutherland  and  were  promised  the 
plunder  of  Aberdeen.  The  carl  of  Mar,  with  a  small  force  of 
heavily-armoured  lowland  cavaliers,  stopped  and  scattered  the 
plaided  Gael  at  Harlaw  (141 1).  The  knights  lost  hea^ly,  but 
I>oo«ld  did  not  pluDder  Aberdeen  (see  Elspeth's  ballad  of 
Ifarkw,  la  Tkt  Xiiflj^Mry).  Neat  year  Albany  received  the 
Mbmfadon  of  Donald  at  LocbiQp  bt  Knapdale,  and  tlw  Cdu 
«ef*.  for  tbe  mooient,  itselcee  to  tbdr  aUea  of  England. 

Time  went  on:  Albany's  son,  Murdoch,  was  set  frc-*,  but  in 
1410  the  captive  King  James  much  resented  Alb.my's  neglect 
ofhimscH.  f  lis.  letter  is  written  in  Scots.  Albany  died  in  1420, 
his  regency,  with  that  of  his  son  Murdoch,  produced  the  an.irchy 
which  James,  when  free,  combated  at  the  cost  of  his  life.  Mean- 
while Erancc  demandcxl  and  rt^:eived  auxiliaries  from  Scotland, 
who  fought  i^oriously  for  Erenih  freedom.  Their  great  victory, 
whcfe  the  duke  of  Clarence  fell,  was  at  Baugf  Bridge  (1471), 
wlwte  the  Stewarts  and  Kennedys,  under  Sir  Hugh,  were  specially 
dlWimgMialied.  In  1434  the  Soots,  with  the  eari  of  Bwchan  and 
the  oirl  of  Douglas,  were  almost  exterminated  at  Venteuil, 
some  five  months  after  Kinji  James,  alrr.idy  afTi.inced  to  the 
Lady  Jane  Deaufurt,  was  released.  He  never  paid  his  ransom, 
and  his  noble  hostages  Uved  and  died  sooth  of  TMed:  one  cause 
of  bis  unpopularity. 

Tradition  tells  that  James  vowed  "  to  make  the  key  keep  the 
castle,  and  the  bush  keep  the  cow,"  even  though  he  "  lived  a 
dog's  life  "  m  the  endeavour.  Hk  reign  was  a  struggle  against 
aaanhy  and  In  the  eaose  of  tiw  poor  and  weak.  He  instantly 
antMod  Muiddcb,  sob  of  Albany,  and  Fleming  of  Cumbernauld, 
awt  padlaancat,  dtaoBtaaed  ft,  Rtidnfaig  a  committee  C  the  Lmda 
of  the  Articles  ^,  and  took  mensures  with  landlords,  who  must 
display  their  charter:;;  a[i|Kjinted  an  iiuiuest  into  lay  and  clerical 
properly;  iind  imposed  taxes  to  defray  his  rans^tm.  The  money 
could  not  be  collected,  and  the  edicts  aRiinst  private  wars  and 
the  ouiotcnanceof  armed  retainers  were  hard  to  enforce.  James 
amatid  Iwnes  Md  thM  St  Bobm  GnfeuB  irtHoe  IqhI 


proved  fatal  to  the  king.  In  Ma.-ch  143s  he  met  his  second 
parii.imcut,  reljir.;;  on  a  council  of  barons  with  no  great  c:ir\ 
but  Mar.  He  next  arrested  .\lli;iny's  setrttary  and  the  I.ord 
MontRomery:  the  story,  accepted  by  our  historians,  thai  he 
also  seiaed  twenty-six  notables,  has  been  hnaliy  disproved  by 
Sir  James  Ramsay.  No  Scottish  king  ever  embarked  on  such  a 
(oup  d'ttal  as  the  arrest  of "  the  whole  Soottish  House  of  Lords,", 
and  Knox,  who  attributes  a  amdl  hlftr  deilgn  to  James  V.,' 
nvat  have  been  deceived  by  flunour.  Albany  (Murdocfa),  his 
aon,  and  Leomoi;  were  tned  and  eacecutedt  Albany's  son. 
Tames,  fai  revenge  burned  Dumbarton.  The  king  appears  to 
have  been  avenging  his  private  wrongs,  or  destroying  the  three 
nobles  pour  cncourager  Us  autns.  Parliament  now  insisted  on 
infjuisition  for  heretics:  an  act  was  passed  (which  never  took 
effect)  against  "  bonds  "  or  private  leagues  amon^;  the  nobles: 
the  Covenant  w'.a.s  called  "  the  great  band,"  by  cavaliers  in  days 
to  come.  More  important  was  the  establishment  of  a  new  court 
of  justice,  the  court  olSemioa,  to  sit  thrice  in  the  year.  Yeomen 
were  bidden  to  practiiB  atchcqr*  t»  wiiidi  thcy  BMRcb  i>wfeu»d 
footboO  and  golL 

The  hi^Uuden  woa  neit  handled  aa  the  lowtaoden  had 
been;  •  laiHamm*,  waa  hdd  at  Inverness  and  a  number  of 
chieCl  who  attended  were  seized,  imprisoned  or  executed.  The 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  when  released,  burr.Li!  Invemc-^s  (i4i'ri),  liut, 
being  pursued,  he  was  deserted  by  (dan  Chattan  and  ("laa 
Cameron  (probably  the  clans  repr€-*K-nte<i  on  the  ordeal  of  battle 
on  the  Inch  of  Perth).  The  Lonl  of  the  l  made  suhmirtim, 
but  Donald  Balloch,  his  couMn,  defeated  M.ir  nc.ir  Inverluchy, 
later  fled  to  Ireland,  and  was  reported  dead,  though  he  lived  to 
give  trouble.  James  was  unjustly  wfHtwIng  t«^t"iw<  anarchy* 
from  the  highlands  came  his  bane. 

James  now  granted  his  daughter,  a  ddid,  to  the  DaupUn, 
later  Louis  Xl.}  but*  aa  Jeanne  d'Aic  said, "  dte  daughter  of  the 
kmg  of  Scotland  oooM  not  save  Orleans,"  then  (1428-1429) 
besieged  in  a  desultory  manner  by  the  English.  In  Febru.iry 
1429  the  Scots  under  the  Qriilararoe  were  cut  to  pieces  in  "The 
Battle  of  the  Herrings  "at  Rouvray.  Thesurviving  Scots  fought 
under  Jeanne  d'Arr  till  her  last  surces*.  at  Lagny,  under  Sir 
Hugh  Kennedy  of  .\rdstinchar  in  .Xyrihire,  but  James  (May, 
June  1429)  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Cardinal  Beaufort,  which 
enabled  Beaufort  to  send  large  reinforcements  into  Paris,  where 
the  Maid,  deserted  by  Chaxica  VIL,  failed  a  few  months  later. 

In  October  1430  was  bora  the  prince  destined  to  be  James  II. 
The  king  and  the  Estates  were  curtailing  the  judicial  pdvilegea 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy;  and  the  anti-pope,  Peter  de  Luna, 
quarrelled  with  the  country  on  this  ground.  Scotland  then 
deserted  his  cause  for  that  of  Martin  V..  but  quarrels  bel«-cen 
church  at>d  state  did  not  cease,  and  a  Icg.ile  arrived  to  s<-;tle 
the  diiipute  a  lew  elays  before  ihc  king*  murder.  Jatr  r-s  h^id 
already  threaleneil  tl.c  Benedictines  and  Ai:;:ust ir.es  for  "  iin- 
pudriuly  abandoning  religious  conduct,"  and  had  founded  the 
Carthusian  monastery  In  Perth,  that  the  Carthusians  might  offer 
a  better  example.  A  reformation  by  the  state  seemed  at  band, 
but  the  religious  orders  fcU  deeper  In  odium  and  contenipt  doting 
the  neat  hundred  and  thirty  yeaia.  Doctrine,  too,  waa  en- 
dangered by  heretics,  one  of  whom,  n  Hussite  named  Vatd 
Crawar,  was  burned  at  Perth  in  1433. 

In  14  27  James  sH.^.ed ,  as  a  male  lee,  the  earldom  of  Stratheam, 
gave  the  carl  by  female  descent  the  title  of  Mcnleith,  and  sent 
him  to  Ensl  ^nd  .is  a  hostage  for  his  ransom.  He  was  neph<  w  of 
the  Sir  KoVicrl  Grah.ini  whom  J;imcs  h.id  arrested  at  the  bcT^in- 
ning  of  his  reign:  Graham's  anger  was  thus  rekindled.  The 
earls  of  Mar  and  March  also  lost  their  lands,  on  OM  pectext  or 
another:  James's  pdlcy  was  plainly  to  break  the  power  of  the 
nobles. 

The  Engliih  tiandaUon  (1440)  of  a  loat  contcnpoiaiy  Latfn 
history  of  the  events  avers  that  Sir  Robert  Graham  rose  in 

parliament,  ik-nounccd  Tanu-i  .Ti  a  tyr.a.t  niid  c.illej 

on  tf-.c  t,'jriin<;  to  ituc  llunr  J.ini;:  (■t.iliam  v.ai  t.iren.  jsmrtl. 

was  bar:i  -ln-d  from  court,  was  cont'iL-cated  and  fir  d  10 

the  AthoU  hills.   He  thence  intrigued  with  the  old  earl  of  AthoU 

Chdr  to  the  cm«ii  y  the  aaccMocB  of  Janea  fay  Robert  lU 
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and  Elu.\l).-,h  Muir  were  lUegitlmaie).  and  he  drew  into  the 
Conspiracy  ihc  king's  rhainhprlain,  AthoU'b  grandson.  By  his 
aid  ;oo  hi^hL^ndtTs  were  brought  into  the  mop..i5^lcry  of  the 
Black  Friars  in  Perth,  where  the  king  was  keeping  the  Christmas 
of  (436,  and  tbere  Ibey  slew  James,  who  bad  Bed  into  a  vault. 
The  coo^iratMt  weteadwd  ud  torttued  to  dnth  with  unheard- 
of  cnidtlcs,  but  Uwlfiinrit  hid  wn  the  btttle.  Juaet  had 
(tiled,  pnrtkeQ/,  cwn  h  hk  effort  (i437->4*8)  to  anglicize 
peyBtment,  by  intradudBg  the  representative  system;  two 
"wise  men"  were  to  L;  chosen  by  i-ath  sbcrifldom,  and  two 
Houses  were  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  House  in  which  all 
Estates  wt-rc  wont  to  meet.  But  const  it  uciuswcrcavcrs*'  to  paying 
their  members,  no  Srxrjker  was  ek-clcd,  the  reform  never  came 
in;o  bti:ig.  Till  the  Union,  all  estates  iat  in  one  room  during 
pariiament.  The  court  of  sc:^iori  wa^  the  most  valuable  and 
permanent  of  James's  innovations,  and  his  poem  "  The  King's 

Suhair  "  attests  his  real  genius.  He  had  attempted  to  reform 
le  country  too  hufriedly;  and  ticadMry,  by  all  accounts,  was 
one  of  his  methods.  He  left  a  child  as  king,  and  the  old  iMutd 
<^  anarchy  began  again;  oppression,  murder,  feud,  factteo  and 
private  war.  Hblory  repeats  itself,  and  the  evil  practices  were 
checked,  not  by  the  Reformation,  but  by  the  increased  resources 
and  entire  t^nfety  cnjoycnl  by  Jsinct  VI.  wbot  be  tUCCCeded  to 
the  crown  01  Ln^l-ind. 

Space  forbi;ls  a  record  of  the  faction  fights  in  the  reign  of 
Jama  U.  Coming  to  the  crown  at  the  age  of  seven,  he  was 
j^i^H  used  like  the  Great  Sea),  aa  a  sanction  of  authority 
and  pa^^^fd  from  one  party  to  another  of  the  nobles, 
as  each  chanced  to  be  the  more  dexterous  or  powerful  (crowned 
a$tb  of  March  1437).  The  Ctkhtoma  and  Livincttoaci  held  the 
uig  tm  the  eati  of  Doti^  (ffied,  bebg  aooneded  by  Us  son, 
a  b^.  The  queen-mother  married  Sir  James  Stewart  of  Lome, 
and  their  sons,  Buchan  and  AthoU,  mixed  in  the  confused 
intrigues  6r  the  reign  of  J '.nies  III.,  but  the  queen  was  treated 
with  scam  court(  sy  by  the  rival  parties.  From  them  the  young 
earl  Douglas  ai.d  due  de  Touraine,  the  most  powerful  man  in 
Scotland,  &tood  apart,  sullenly  watching  an  unprecedented  state 
of  anarchy.  Li\ingstone  and  Crichton,  previously  foes,  invited 
him  and  his  brother  to  dine  with  the  chfld  hing  in  Edinburgh 
castle,  and  there  served  to  him  "  the  bbwk 'dimer  "  bewailed 
in  a  f mtnent  of  an  cM^f  bsUad.  The  two  yowis  iwhies»  after 
a  meek  tiial,w«ic  dccipitatcd  (Hovembcr  iwh 

Douglas  was  tucoeedcd  In  lib  earldom  by  Us  ftandfather. 
Sir  James  the  Gross,  an  unwWdy  veteran.  On  his  dcaih  in 
14  St,  his  s<in,  Wiin.im,  a  lad  of  e'ghicen,  became  earl,  and  waged 
private  war  on  Crjchion,  whik  he  allied  h-msclf  with  Livingstone. 
Crichton  lost  the  chancellorship:  and  the  keys  were  given  to 
Kennedy,  bishop  of  St  Andrews  and  founder  of  St  Salvator's 
college  in  that  university.  Involved  in  secular  feuds  with 
Douglas,  Livingstone  and  the  earl  ol  Crawford,  Kennedy 
desttoycd  CiawfOfd' with  a  ipiritnal  weapon.  Us  Cune  (sjid  of 
Januafy  1445-1446). 

On  die  3id  of  July  1449  Jamta  manled  Maife  of  Gnddics, 
seized  and  inpijsQned  the  Ltvinplones,  and  generally  asserted 
royal  p>ower.  He  r^ed  on  Douglas,  who  (1450)  was  his  constant 
ccnipanKin,  till  tfie  e^rl  visited  Rome  (November  Mso-.^jiril 
1451).  In  June  1451  he  re  .igned  his  lands,  in  which  he  was  at 
once  reinstated.  It  Bppi-.Tr>,  however,  th.it  he  was,  or  was 
suspected  of  being,  in  treasonable  alliance  with  the  new  carl 
of  Crawford  and  the  ever-turbulent  Celtic  lord  of  the  Isles.  It 
is  certain,  from  documents,  that  Douglas  was  always  in  the 
royal  entourage  from  June  1451  lo  January  1457,  so  that  stories 
of  insults  and  crimes  committed  by  Um  at  this  period  seem 
legendaiy.  Nevetthdcss,  on  the  smd  of  February  1452.  James, 
who  bad  invited  Douglas,  under  safe-conduct,  to  visit  him  at 
Stirling,  there  dirked  his  guest  with  his  own  hand.  Tiie  king 
v  us  ext,ner.ile  J  by  p,i.rl(ament,  On  the  score  of  Douglas's  COD- 
tcmpiucfU&  Uc^un-.ent  of  his  sa(c<ondui:t,  and  because  of  his 
oppressions,  comm  iricics  atid  refusal  to  aid  the  king  against 
rebels,  such  as  the  new  '  1  iger  Earl  "  of  Crawford. 

The  brother  of  the  slain  Douglas  defied  his  king,  then  made 
Ua  Ittbinii^ai^  aad  visited  Loodoo,  when  he  pvobshty  intrigued 


witli  \hr  Fnglish  government  against  his  sovereign  and  country. 
In  1455  James  made  serious  war  against  the  "  bUck  Douglases  " 
of  the  south;  his  army  being  led  by  the  "Red  Douglas,"  the 
carl  of  Angus.  The  royal  cause  was  successful,  and  the  Black 
Douglas  was  atubted  (loth  of  June  1455).  lie  flcd  sonth  and 
became  the  pensioner  and  ally  of  Edward  IV.,  wbo 
the  traditkmal  daim  to  aow^gnly  ttver  Soodud-^ 
of  Scotland!" 

From  r4S7  to  1459  a  tniee  wis  made  between  Scotland  and 

the  Lancastrian  parly,  then  in  power,  but  in  July  n'lc,  Hrnry 
VI.  was  defeated  and  taken,  and  his  wife  and  son  sought  James's 
hospitality.  Roxburgh  castle  was  in  English  hands;  James 
besieged  it,  and  on  the  3rd  of  August  1460  was  slain  by  the 
bursting  of  one  of  his  own  huge  siege  guns.  The  castle  was  taken, 
but  the  second  James  died  at  the  age  of  thirty,  imving  a  diild 
to  succeed  him  in  his  heritage  of  woe.  James  II.  had  ovewoBW 
his  nobles,  but  left  a  lq(acy  of  feuds  to  the  coming  reigD* 

The  period  of  Janua  m.  is  fiUed  with  the  tecmnat  sttffe  of 
the noUeaamaogthenadves and apiut law aad order.  Sl.wly 
and  obacordy  the  Renafmance  comes  to  Scotland;  j^tiiiL 
its  presence  is  in<ticjlcd  liy  the  artistic  l.istes  of  the 
king,  and,  later,  by  the  sweet  and  mournful  poetry  of 
Henryson.  Rut  the  Renaissance,  like  the  religious  revivals 
initiated  in  Italy,  arrive*!  in  Scotland  weak  and  weary,  hence 
tlic  church  did  not  sh-irc  in  the  new  enthusiasms  of  the  faith 
of  St  Francis,  and  art  was  trampled  on  by  the  magnates  who 
hated  poetry  and  painting. 

In  politics,  the  queen-mother,  who  had  the  private  guardian- 
ship of  her  boys,  the  king  and  the  dukes  of  Albany  and  Ross, 
turned  from  the  Lancastrian  to  the  Yorkist  aide,  wUleJKcnnedy 
and  his  party  (Lancastrians)  wen  accused  of  cndaagerins 
Scotland  to  please  France.  This  was  the  beginning  of  that 
movement  away  from  the  Ancient  League  to  partisanship 
with  Kngland,  which  culminated  in  the  success  of  the  Protest.mt 
allie;  of  England  at  the  Refornialion.  This,  then,  is  an  important 
moment  in  the  long  and  weary  march  to  union  with  England. 

In  1461  Henry  VI.  was  driven  to  take  sad  shelter  with  Kennedy 
at  St  Andrews.  In  June  1461  Edward  IV.  was  crowned,  and 
at  once  made  pact  and  ""'^ni^  with  the  banished  Docglas  and 
the  CelU  of  the  west  Highlaiidi  Ud  the  isles.  From  .\rdtomidl 
castle,  John,  h)cd  of  the  Isks,  aent  ambassadors  to  Westminster, 
where  (1461}  •  treaty  was  laade  for  an  En^Udi  allliBiwe  and  tbit 
partition  of  Scotland  between  Douglas  and  the  Cdts.  A  maniagie 
between  the  rootlier  of  James  III.  and  Edward  IV.  was  spoken 
of,  but  Kennedy  would  not  meet  the  English,  and  in  ^!arch 
1463  the  English  treaty  with  Douglas  and  the  Celts  was  raiibcd. 
Douglas  invaded  Scotland,  in  advance  of  an  English  army,  but 
was  defeated  by  an  army  under  Bishop  Kennedy.  When  Krancc 
went  over  to  the  Yorkists,  Kenneidy,  accepting  an  Er.giiih 
pension,  made  a  long  truce  between  Scotland  and  England 
{October  1464).  Peace  might  have  been  assured,  but  Kennedy 
died  in  14^  His  tomb  in  his  oolkge  cbapd  of  St  Salvmtor'a 
at  St  Andrews,  his  odkge  and  Us  bridge  over  the  ifvcr 
Eden,  have  survived  as  monuments  of  a  good  and  great  maa; 
they  passed  unscathed  through  the  nibi  wrought  by  the 
reformers. 

On  his  death  the  nobles,  notably  Fleming,  Livingstone, 
Crawford,  Hamilton  and  Boyd,  made  a  band  for  securing  power 
and  place.  Boyd,  with  some  borderers,  Hepburn  and  Ker  of 
Cessford,  seized  the  boy  king,  and  Boyd  had  himself  ma^ 
governor,  his  son  marrying  the  princess  Mary,  sister  of  Jan>es. 

In  July  1469  James,  then  about  ej^teen,  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  King  Christfam  of  Norway,  who  pilcdgtd  the  Orkaqr 
and  Shetland  Lies  for  her  dowry,  whkh  temalna  unpaid.  Tm 
enemies  of  the  Boyds  instantly  overthrew  them,  and  the  Hamil* 
tons,  a  race  of  English  origin,  arose  on  their  ruins  to  their  perflous 
pUcu  of  possible  heirs  to  the  crown.  The  princess  Mary  WM 
divorced  from  her  lioyd  husband  and  ir.arrittj  Lord  Hamilton. 
Their  drstendants  were  ag.iin  and  again  ke[rt  from  the  royal 
succession  only  by  the  existence  of  a  SCuait  child,  Mary,  queen 
of  Scots,  or  James  VI.  This  fact,  with  the  consequent  feud  of 
the  Stewarts  of  LeanoXj  themselves  claimants,  governs  the 
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^ynasjic  intrigues  during  more  ihan  two  centuries  aai  gave 
impetus  to  the  Reformation.  Never  was  iruiniaKc  so  fniilful  in 
tragedies  as  the  wedding  of  Lord  liaroilton  and  the  prince® 
Vary. 

There  followed  ecclestutical  feuds,  centring  round  Patrick 
Graham,  the  new  bishop  of  St  Andrews.  These,  to  the  present 
dijr,  have  been  misunderstood  (see  TMe  A  rckbisktps  t^StA  ndrtves, 
feyBnkkss  and  Hannay,  for  details).  It  is  notfOMbk  here  to 
nanvct  tlw  pcobkm,  but  documeau  «t  St  AadiCMS,  aow  printed, 
donoBitnte  the  cnor  of  the  UateiitM  who  ffopid  GnhaA  u 
a  holy  man,  persecuted  because  he  wis  half  apccnatUiePMtcst- 
ant.  At  Rome  be  procured,  without  royal  or  nattonal  asKnt, 
the  .irchbishnpric  for  St  Aiiiircws;  he  hcc.ime  insane  an  J  w.is 
succeeded  hy  the  lcAr:icd  Schevci.  Glasgow  also  became  an 
■tchbishopric. 

James  now  folioued  a  policy  in  which  I^ouis  XT.  sucrccdcd. 
but  he  himi-clf  failed  utterly.  He  surrounded  himself  with  men 
of  low  I  trib,  such  as  IreLind,  a  scholar  and  diptonutist;  Rogers, 
a  great  musician;  and  Cochrane,  a{^arently  an  architect  or 
aculptor— be  is  styled  a  mason  or  stone-cutter.  This  aroused 
the  wrath  of  the  aoMcs  Ud  the  two  princes  of  the  blood,  Albany 
ud  Mar.  Mar  «M  anoied  on  a  dmife  of  nuftc,  and  died, 
whether  murdered  or  from  natural  cxuses  ia  anBettnu,  wUle  his 
accomplices  are  aid  to  have  heca  the  imtoaertja*  of  witch- 
craft, scarcely  heard  of  in  Scotland  till  the  tdMinat  began  to 
burn  old  women.  Albany  was  arrested  for  trCMOO^  MCapod  to 
France,  and  was  under  sentence  of  forfeiture. 

Relations  with  England  were  now  unfriendly,  and  parliament, 
in  ^t.'^rch  148?,  dcnour.ted  Kdwarr!  as  "  the  reiver,  E^lward." 
By  May  the  DouRlases  brought  Albany  from  France  to  F.ngland, 
where  be  swore  t<:aity  10  Edward,  and  was  to  be  given  the  Scottish 
crown.  The  duke  of  Gloucester  (later  Richard  III.)  marched 
north  and  took  Bcmirk,  while  the  earl  of  Angus,  with  other 
nobles,  hanged  Cochrane  and  other  favourites  of  James  over 
Lauder  bridge.  The  domestic  mutiny  and  the  English  wnr  ended 
in  a  eompromite,  Albao/  being  restored  to  oflice  and  estates. 
Be  took  Edinbiwth  cattle,  la  whkh  Janet  ma  interned,  and 
be  was  aiade  BnitenaBt-eeneciL  Yet,  aided  Iqr  Anfua,  he 
continued  to  Intrigue  with  Edward  for  the  gift  of  the  Scottish 
crown.  By  &farch  1483  he  was  reduced,  we  know  not  bow;  he 
laid  down  his  olTire,  and  wa.s  forl/iJden  to  approach  the  court. 
On  the  death  of  Kdward  IV'.  be  lost  his  chief  supp»jricr  ((yth  of 
April  i-jSi),  a.^d  was  forfeited  while  absent  in  England.  He 
and  DouRlas  entered  fn'Otland  with  a  small  force  (;--nd  of  July 
14^4),  and  were  defeated  at  IxKhmabtn:  Albany  cscafied,  went 
to  France,  and  was  slain  in  a  tournament,  leaving  issue,  but 
Douglas  was captnedaodbtomd  tOlUidoatb  in  the  monaMery 
of  Lindores. 

Ovr  information  for  this  period  is  so  scanty  that  we  do  not 
kBOW  how  James  reached  liis  new  poeUiaB,  how  he  overcame 
Albaqy  and  iris  other  rebd%  At  poaoe  with  ta^fiuA,  and 
aUiod  with  Rtance,  he  quamHed  with  the  tbif^  aad  it  was 
decreed  that  the  clergy  who  obtained  benefices  fimni  Reow  were 
guilty  of  tre.ison.  He  planned  a  set  of  royal  marriages  with 
England,  and  this  was  the  ground  of  his  subjects'  charge  against 
him  of  servility  to  EnRlaiid.  "  James  IV.  and  James  \'.  are 
constantly  upbraided  for  not  doing  the  very  things  which 
James  III.  is  execrated  for  having  done,"  namely,  securing  peace 
and  amity  with  their  powerful  neighbour.  James  III.  "  died  in 
his  enemies'  d.iy,"  and  such  account b  as  we  have  of  him  arc 
written  by  the  partisans  of  bis  unruly  nobles,  Argyll,  Lennox 
and  Angus. 

They  secured  the  crown  prince,  James,  now  aged  fifteen,  their 
Biotive  being  that  under  James  HI.  the  guilt  of  their  murders 
and  icbdUon  Still  hong  over  thdr  heads.  The  Estates  fcfuaed  to 
ifve  tliem  an  amnerty  for  seven  yeait;  and  the  arch  rdwl, 
Angus  Ben  the  Cat,  with  ArDrO,  the  yoong  prince,  Lennox  and 
other  malcontents,  declared  that  be  was  de^»ed,  and  proclaimed 
bis  son  as  his  succeswr  and  Argyll  as  chancellcir.  Doing  what 
they  f.iliely  accused  James  of  having  done,  they  sent,  or  obtained 
from  England  leave  to  send,  members  of  their  party  to  imr^gue 
with  Hcuy  VU.  (ist  of  May  14&8).  After  a  half  recoodliation. 


James  marched  in  force  to  Stirling,  the  key  of  the  north,  but 
the  treacherous  commander  of  the  caslle,  Shaw  of  Sau.  hie,  held 
the  cj5tlc  against  him.  James  and  hi^  leaders,  .Athnll  and 
Huntly,  with  their  Stewarts  and  Gorduni,  at.d  the  levies  of 
burgesses,  and  the  mounted  gentry  ot  Fne,  encountered  the  wild 
border  spearmen  of  Hepburn  and  Home  and  the  Galloway  men, 
the  whole  lieiag  led  by  Angus  and  the  rebel  prince  at  Sauchie 
bum,  near  BannaGfcbtin.  How  it  chanced  we  know  not; 
James's  hone  seems  to  have  ran  away  and  thrown  him  (he  was 
a  bad  honeman),  aad  the  atoiy  goo  that  he  was  taken  into  a 
cottage  and  stabbed  by  a  pticst.  In  fact,  as  his  rebels  put  it, 
"  he  happinit  to  be  slain  *'  at  Beaton's  mill.  He  was  accused  of 
having  accumulated  great  treasures.  They  were  nOVerlOttBd|Or« 
if  found,  never  accounted  lor  by  the  finders. 

His  real  history  remains  unknown;  we  have  o-Iy  rcrreiius, 
who  is  vague,  and  the  late  and  ?(ajiHrr:>us  gossip  01  the  virilers 
of  the  Relormation.  \Vc  know  th::t  J.m-.es  ■.\a.s  ricmi-nt,  tli.U 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  stood  by  ham,  that  he  was  a  great 
amateur  in  the  arts;  that  he  was  betrayed  again  and  again  by 
those  of  bis  own  house,  finally  by  his  own  son.  A  hideous  tale 
is  told  by  Buchanan  against  his  private  morals,'bui  it  Is  certainly 
ioaccncate  in  detail^  Md !»  uncenobaiatcd,  wlule  it  ivpesis  to 
tttiB  on  a  oanfwJen  between  an  alleged  nynl  mmtaai,  "  the 
Daisy,"  and  MaifUCt  (Daisy),  the  king^ own  siltar.  B  Is  deaf 
to  any  reader  of  Ferrerius,  Lesley  and  Biidiansn  that  they  all 
drew  from  a  common  source,  now  unknown,  and  this  source  may 
well  have  been  a  chronicle  inspired  by  James's  enenucs.  James 
III.  of  Scotland  has  Iteen  almost  as  mucli  the  butt  o;  slur.derous 
cluirgcst  HA  the  JacuLite  James  111.  of  Er^gland  and  \'III.  of 
ScotUnd.  "  The  Old  Pretender." 

With  James  IV.  we  enter  on  the  modern  hi?tor>'  of  Scotland. 
The  king  esr.i[)cd  the  ev:]s  of  a  long  minority.  wa;i  a  "  free  king  " 
and  managctl  his  own  policy,  lie  was  tail,  handsome,  j^^^iy 
strong  and  recklessly  brave.  He  inherited  his  father's 
love  of  art  and  of  nascent  science;  but  this  fault  was  forgiven 
him,  as  his  manners  were  popular,  his  horsemanship  good,  and 
his  bearing  fianfc  aad  fiee.  Theear)yTudorpoiicyoflkniy  VII. 
was  not  to  make  open  war  on  Scotland,  bat  to  btrigue  secretly, 
especially  with  diotNadmousDongbs.  eaii  of  Anipis,  and  with 
Ramsay,  earl  of  BothweU  under  James  III.,  but  soon  diqioasesfled. 
They  schemed  to  kidnap  the  king  as  vainly  as  Henry  VIII.  liter 
planned  to  kidnap  many  of  his  foreign  opponents.  Under  Jau.ca 
1\'.  the  houses  of  Hepburn  of  Hailcs,  ancestor  of  Queen  Mary's 
Bothwell;  of  the  Hundy  (Gordons,  and  of  the  Kers  of  Fernie- 
hirst  and  Ccs.sfor<l.  ro.se  into  new  in;fK>rtar.cc;  while  the  Huntlys 
and  Argylls  were  cnirusied  with  the  maintenance  of  order  among 
the  fighting  clans  of  the  west  and  north.  They  aggrandized 
themselves  at  theeiqieMeof  the  Macleans,  Macdoaalds, Camcrons 
and  Clan  Cbattau,  bM  thcir  WKt^  was  far  from  being  peaceful 
and  otdctiy. 

The  Mng,  nddeas  as  he  was,  had  more  than  his  share  of  the 
Stuart  meUncholy.  paniddal  leheUioa  lay  heavy  on  his 
conscience;  he  practbed  aaecticfaitt  at  intervals,  and  dreamed 
of  eastern  pilgrimages.   But  he  also  fostered  a  navy,  under  Sir 

Andrew  Wood,  who  swept  the  teas  of  the  English  pirates. 

James  threw  Scotland  into  the  whirlpool  of  Euro;.ean  |'X)iitics, 
de;\ling  with  Sfianish  envoys  and  vviili  ihe  dui-Ltas  uf  Burgundy, 
the  patroness  of  the  m)-Merious  Perkin  Warbeck,  who  clainned 
to  be  Richard,  duke  of  York,  &jn  of  Edward  IV.  Meanwhile, 
to  balance  the  power  of  tl'.e  primate,  J.Tmes  purchased  from 
Innocent  V'iil.  an  archbisiiopic  for  the  bishop  of  Glasgow 
(i49>),  who  laid  information  against  the  hiTtucs  of  Kyle  in 
Ayrshire.  They  had  evolved  or  inherited  anti-papal  heresies 
much  like  those  of  the  reformenof  i SS9»  but  Jamca  turned  thcir 
trial  into  a  Jest.  He  made  a  Mcret  treaty  to  defend  France  if 
the  were  attacked  by  England,  but  meanwhile  a  ilvt  ycar^ 
tvxt  was  conchided  (1491).  In  the  following  year  James  was 
in  correspondence  with  Perkin,  then  in  Ireland;  in  1495  be 
receiv  ed  ili.it  (rrfur.dsr.t,  married  him  to  a  daughter  of  Huntly, 
and  in  1496  raided  northern  Er.glind  in  his  company, — alt  this 
in  contempt  of  the  oficrcd  h.in  i  of  u  Tudor  prlnl:■  ^s.  In  t:ic 
I  autumn  o(  1497  an  attempted  raid  by  James  ended  in  a  seven 
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years'  truce  fostered  liy  the  Spanish  envoy,  Ayala,  who  h.is 
left  a  flourishing  description  of  the  king  and  hk  OOUAtry.  Mcnn- 
vfailc  Pcrkin  had  (ailed  in  Cornwall  and  been  CtpttuetL  Henry 
VH.  kept  offering  the  hand  of  his  d&n^tcr  Mugaict.  «]u>  was 
married  to  Janes  at  Uotynxxl  in  Angurt  1505.  Ftom  thia 
wcddinc,  distttfbed  by  quarrdl  over  tlie  queen's  jewds  and 
dowry,  was  to  Kwk  the  union  of  the  crowns  on  the  head  of 
Margaret's  great-grandson,  James  VI.,  after  a  century  of  irai^dies 
and  lurtnuil. 

In  1507  liu;  pt)pc  [.lilc-.l  lo  (Ir.iw  J.irnes  into  the  ItMRUC  fortnii-! 
to  check  French  ag);r(^M^)n  in  It.ily.  A  murder  on  ihe  borders 
poisoned  Scottish  n.ldti.jni  wilh  Erglaml,  nnd  llic  dca^h  of 
Henry  \ir.  (iscj)  L;i  J.irncs  face  to  f.ice  with  his  hluitciin.c; 
brothcr-in-l.iw,  Hcr.ry  V'lil.  The  Hoiy  League  oi  1511.  against 
France,  foi.mi  J.s.-.ies  committed  to  the  cause  of  the  old  French 
alliance.  He  strcAftbencd  his  fleet,  but  his  admiral.  Sir  Andrew 
Barton,  fcU  In  «  tffiH  wiib  English  privateers  equipped  by  the 
eatl  nl  Samy  and  MouBrailed  tf  hit  nam  (i$i»)>  Boeder 
iioniiadcs  added  their  denicBt  «f  mtenatioiiil  viftntion,  and 
Jamea  lenewed  thr  ancient  league  irfth  Fnaa.  In  isij  Dr 
West,  an  envoy  of  Henry  VIII.,  found  Jamea  tn  the  *ute  of 
"  a  fey  man,"  doomed,  distracted,  agitated  and  boastful.  In 
May  came  the  letter  and  ring  of  the  French  queen  ordering 
James,  as  her  knight,  to  strike  a  blmv  on  Knnli^h  >;iouniJ.  He 
Vrrote  to  Henry  none  the  less  (24ih  M.i_\ )  v,  \ih  i"  jcel'ul  proposals, 
but  on  the  joih  of  June  Heary  invadiM  Fr  nac. 

Strange  portents  and  warning  phantasms  did  not  check 
Janca:  lie  sent  forth  a  ik-^i  of  thirteen  ships  and  3000  men, 

which  faded  into  nothingness:  he  declared  war  ou 
f^fggf^     Henry;  and  on  the  }jnd  of  August  he  crossed  the 

border  with  all  his  fnrrc,  including  the  highlanders 
and  kicsmcn.  After  scouring  his  lUnk  and  rear  by  taking 
Norliam,  W*rk  and  £itct  catUea,  be  awaited  the  approach  of 
Surlcyk  amy  at  Ford  caatla,  hettnd  lAldi  fisa  Flodden  Edge, 
a  Strang  positira,  iriiich  he  presently  occnpicd.  Svmyt  *ho 
was  iU-ptovisioncd,  cbaltenged  him  to  fight  on  the  Open  field 

of  Wooler  Haugh.  James  declined  to  commit  this  chivalrous 
foUy;  but,  for  lack  of  scouts,  permitted  Surrey  to  out-manoMvrc 
him  and  pass,  tviuc<  ,»|c'l  by  a  tivtit;c  vi  acros.?  his  front, 

to  a  position  north  ui  i'lodden,  on  his  lines  oi  comniu.'iicalion. 

Next  day,  oihof  September,  Surrey  crossed  the  Till,  unobserved, 
by  Twizcl  bridge  and  .Milliord.and  moved  south  against  Bransrton 
hill,  the  middle  of  three  ridges  on  the  Flodden  slope.  The  ground 
VAi  difucult  from  heavy  rains,  the  English  troops  were  weary  and 
hunRr>'.  but  James  had  lost  touch  of  Surrey  and  knew  nothtrsg 
of  his  movements  till  his  troops  appeared  on  his  rear  towards 
evening.  In  place  of  remaining  in  his  position,  James  burned 
his  camp  and  hunied  his  men  down  hQI  to  the  plateau  of  Bnuuton 
ridge.  lIaa»aBdHuitIy,onthnSBOuishleft,chaiBBdEAnuid 
Hciward's  force;  the  Ty»raM«Uh  men,  under  Dacn,  did  not 
support  Howard,  at  first,  hat  Dacre  chedted  Home  (whose 
later  conduct  is  obscure)  and  drove  oil  tlie  Cordons.  The  Percys 
broke  Errol's  force;  Rothes  and  Crawford  fell,  and  the  king 
led  the  centre,  through  heavy  artillery  fuc.  aRair.it  Surrey. 
With  Ilcrries  and  Maxwell  he  shook  the  English  centre,  Imt 
while  Stanley  and  the  men  of  Cheshire  drove  the  highbinders 
ol  Lennox  and  .^^gyll  in  flight  (their  leaders  had  already  falienl, 
the  admiral  and  Dacre  fell  on  the  flarik  of  James\  command, 
which  Surrey,  too  wise  to  pursue  the  fleet  liij^lilanders,  surrounded 
with  his  whole  force.  The  Scottish  centre  fought  like  Paladins, 
and  James,  breaking  out  in  their  front,  hewed  his  way  to  within 
a  lance's  length  of  Surrey,  as  that  leader  himself  avers.  There 
fell  the  lung,  riddled  with  arrows,  his  left  hand  hanging  hdpkta, 
his  neck  deeply  gashed  ky  a  bOlHttioke.  Hia  peers  aamuaded 
Us  body,  and  night  fdl  on  "  the  dark  tmpenMinble  wood  "  of 
13k  Sootttdi  spears.  At  dawn  the  3ur\^vors  had  rettrated,  only 
the  light  Border  horse  ol  Home  hunp  about  thi  Gcld.  The  bishop 
of  Durham  accuses  them  of  pluadcriiig  Ixjth  sides.  (Th.i!  Home's 
Borderers  h.vl  but  slight  loss  is  arguc^i  by  Culor.el  the  11  n. 
FitiWilliam  Elliot,  in  The  TrM.Uwortliir.rf':  of  Brnli-r  B'.i.'i'.jJj, 
pp.  l36-It'-i,i     Arr-.ijif;  lli-j  dead  -.v.^Te  thirteen  e:irl.->,  and  J.-.nitj'j 

son,  the  archbishop  of  Si  Andrews.  The  lung's  death  assured 


the  viv  tory,  which  Surrey  had  not  the  strength  lo  pursue,  thottgji 
the  townsmen  of  Edinburgh  built  tbdr  faflMOS  Floddcn  Wall  ta 
resist  him  if  he  approached. 

England  never  mm  a  victory  more  creditable  to  the  fighting 
and  marcUng  powers  of  her  sons  than  at  the  battle  of  Floiddco. 
The  headlong  recUoaness  of  James,  remarked  OB  by  AjfiJa, 
givc  the  opportunity,  but  he  nobly  expiated  his  fault.  The 
Scots  had  so  handled  their  enemies  that  they  could  not  or  dared 
not  pursue  their  advantage;  ori  the  other  hand,  it  \%a5  long 
inileed  before  the  niernory  of  FUxiden  ceased  to  haunt  tlic  Scol.s 
and  deter  ihem  from  invading  England  in  force. 

7  ho'jgh  .Ayala's  well  l;nown  letter  certainly  flatters  the  matoial 
progress  of  ScotLind,  the  country  had  assuredly  made  gnat 
advances.  While  England  was  tuneless,  with  Dunbar  ^  .  . 
and  the  other  "  Makers  "  Scotland  was  "  a  nest  of  fl'^Ugg 
singing  birds."  The  good  Bishop  Elphinstone  founded 
the  university  of  Aberdeen  in  149$;  and  in  1496  parliament 
decreed  compuisocy  education,  and  Latin,  for  sons  of  barooa 
and  fimiiuldiii.  Prior  Uqdnini  fomndcd  a  new  college,  that  of 
St  Leonaid's,  in  tha  univcrrity  of  St  Andrews,  and  Scotland 
owes  ooly  one  naiviersity,  diat  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  learned 
enthusiasm  of  her  reformed  sons.  Printing  was  introduced 
in  I  $07,  and  the  march  of  education  among  the  laity  increased 
the  general  contempt  for  the  too  common  ignorance  that  pire- 
vaikd  among  the  clerK)'.  The  greater  Ix'netires  were  bciag 
conferred  on  young  men  of  high  birth  but  of  little  learning. 
The  oiUege  of  Sur^;cons  was  founded  by  the  municipality  of 
Kdmburgli  (1505).  and  in  1506  obtained  the  title  of  "  RoyaL" 
The  stimulus  given  to  shipbuilding  encouraged  commerce, 
and  freedom  from  war  fostered  the  middle  class,  which  was  soon 
to  make  its  influence  fell  In  the  Refurmatioo.  The  burgesses, 
of  course,  had  long  been  4  vgiatively  rich  and  powerful  body: 
it  is  a  fend  delusion  to  amoae  that  th^  vmc  »t« 
under  John  Knoc,  thon^  ueir  atlndumt  to  ub  piindplct 
amde  them  proafaient  anMog  Ua  Smipkt,  tririlo  floddCB 
probably  began  to  deter  them  from  Ihe  andent  attachment 
to  France.  I^rotestantisro,  and  the  disasters  of  James  V.,  with 
the  regency  of  his  widow,  were  to  convert  the  majority  of  Scots 
to  the  English  party. 

The  long  minority  of  James  V.  was  fatal  to  the  Stuart  dynasty. 
The  intriKues  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  ambition  of  .Xngus,  Who 
rn.irried.  the  kind's  mothiT  (Mnrpirrt,  !>ister  of  Henry  j^^f^y 
\  lib);  the  eoutiver  intrigues  of  .\lbany,  a  resident  in 
Fr  iiicc.  and  of  the  rebellious  Albany,  brother  oi  James  lll.j 
the  n>n3t,;ntly  veerit,g  p<jlicy  and  afTcctitms of  the  queen-mother; 
and  the  gold  of  England,  filled  fourteen  years  with  distractions, 
n;urders,  treasons  and  conspiracies.  Already  Henry  VIII.  wna 
trying  to  liidnap  the  chQd  king,  who  found*  as  he  grew  up,  tbat 
Us  stepfather,  AagHS,  waa  bk  loaiUr  asd  naa  the  paid  aenwQt 
«(  Henry.  The  noblca  were  vttm  of  tha  Bngliih»  now  of  the 
French  party;  none  could  be  trusted  to  be  hqral  enept  the 
clergy,  and  they  were  factious  and  warlike.  The  result  was  that 
James  threw  off  the  yoke  of  his  stepfather,  Angus;  drove  him 
and  his  astute  and  treacherou.s  lirolher.  Sir  Gix>.»-gr  Dougla?.,  into 
Kngland  (thereby  ratting  up,  like  Bruce,  a  fata!  party  of  l<ir>!s 
disinherited),  and  while  he  was  alienated  from  Henry  arid.  h;s 
Reformation,  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Fr.incc,  of  the 
clergy  and  of  Rome. 

Klcanwhile  the  many  noble  and  dissalisfied  pensioners  of 
England  adopted  Protestantism,  which  also  made  its  way  aosong 
the  barons,  burgesses  and  dergy,  so  that,  for  political  reasona, 
James  at  last  could  not  but  be  hostile  to  the  new  creed;  he 
bequeathed  this  antt^rotcatantisn,  with  the  French  alliance, 
through  Us  wtfe,  Blaiy  of  Cube,  and  the  infhicaee  of  the  bouse  «C 
Lorraintf,  to  his  unhappy  daughter,  Mary  Stuart.  The  country, 
ever  jealous  of  its  independence,  found  at  last  that  France 
threatened  her  freedom  even  more  tlian  did  England,  the  ap- 
parent enemy;  and  thus,  jartly  from  I'rotestan'ism,  partly 
from  patriotism,  tin:  Engl.-h  patty  in  Scotland  provi-l  victorious, 
and  the  RHornation  was  acconipllshed.  Had  Henry  bcrn 
honourable  and  prntle,  had  his  sifter  not  shared  his  velienicnt 

passions,  James  and  Hcmy,  nc{^>cw  and  uncle,  might  have  been 
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ttidlcd  in  p«c«i  nd  the  SoatUsh  Rcfomailoa  aSifA  hmt 
htmantoady  Uctided  with  that  ^  England. 

It  h  impossible  here  fuUy  to  unfold  the  tortuous  Intrigues 
which  darkened  the  minority  of  James.    Who  was  to  govern  the 

youti^  [jrincc  .ind  the  country?  His  wavering,  imrig\iing  mother, 
Margaret  TuJor,  or  het  sometimes  friend,  sflnniimc^  foe,  Alhany, 
arrived  from  Fr,Tncc;  or  her  discarded  husland,  ,\npus,  the  p,u<i 
tool  of  Henry  VIII. ?  By  June  15*8  the  young  king  s/-tili-d  the 
question.  He  had  complained  to  Henry  of  (he  captivity  in 
which  be  was  held  by  bis  hated  stepfather,  Aetgus.  In  June 
Angus  had  prepared  forces  to  punish  the  Border  raiders,  and 
JaoM*,  tightly  or  wtsngly,  seems  to  have  suspected  that  he  was 
to  be  bended  ever  bedOy  to  his  royal  uncle.  On  the  27th  of  May 
be  was  with  Angiie  in  the  cutk  of  £dinbiii|hi  on  the  30th  d 
May,  by  a  bold  end  dotcnue  ifdc^  he  Wit  with  hb  mother  in  the 
csistle  of  StirliQgv  with  A^chbbhop  Beaton,  ArgyO  and  ^foxwell. 
In  July  he  mastcrtd  Edinburgh,  and  bade  Angus  and  bu  brother, 
Sir  George  Douglas,  place  thcmstlvi-^  in  wjrd  north  of  Tav- 
This  he  announced  to  Henry,  the  pa)  m;istcr  of  the  Doujflaici, 
and  the  breath  bctwtfcn  the  two  kings  was  never  healed.  A  war 
broke  out  between  the  DQUK!aM.-s  and  James,  but  a  live  yeari' 
peace,  not  inLluding  the  restoration  of  Argjs,  was  concluded  in 
December  . I s^B.  Angus  prolonged  his  outrages  on  the  Scottish 
border  till.  isi9,  when  he  entered  England  as  a  subsidized 
mischief-maker  against  Scotland.  Not  till  James's  death  did 
the  Douglases  return  to  their  own  country.  Meanwhile  James 
viuted  the  Border,  benged  aome  btigend  iairde,  end  rcdeccd  Mich 
Eqglbh  peitiwai  ee  tlie  Ken,  Rutharferds,  Stewam  of  Tiequeir, 
Vdtcbce  end  TurnbuUs.  Johnny  Armstrong  of  Gifanehie,  famed 
in  ballad  and  legend,  was  hanged,  with  forty  of  his  clan,  at 
CarlanriKK,  in  ]  evsotdale.  The  tale  of  royal  treachery  in  his 
capture  popular;  the  best  authorities  for  it  seem  to  be  the 
sN  iioptic  veieiau  of  a  heUad  aad  of  the  lebidoyt  chianiclcr, 
Pitscottte. 

When  J,imcs  V.  bccanr.c  "  a  free  King  "  the  main  problems 
before  hint  were  his  relations  with  Henry  Vill.  and  with  the 
nascent  Reformation.  From  1535  Henry  was  anxious  that 
James  should  meet  him  in  England.  Henry  was  notoriously 
treacherous;  to  kidnap  was  his  ideal  in  diplomacy.  His  pen- 
eioncr  Anim  (is^i)  wee  to  have  aided  BotbwcU  in  downing 
HewylnBdbbuiih.  In  1135  Henry  seat  DrBeHowe  to  convert 
Jemcs  t»  hb  own  fcligioua  ideas,  Erastian,  anti-papal,  the 
•eizure  of  the  wealth  of  the  dkiKh.  James  (isj6)  was  willing 
CLout;h  to  meet  Henry  in  England,  but  his  council,  especially 
the  clc.-ical  members,  were  opposed  to  the  tryst.  James  desired 
to  wed  none  but  his  mi5Irc^s,  Margaret  Kr!.kiric,  the  mother  of 
the  Regent  Mor,^y.  A.h  Henry  h.id  once  tletiared  that  he  could 
only  meet  a  Sroltiih  kinfj.  in  Ln;;!arid,  ui  a  vassal,  Janics'i  cou:iciI 
had  good  reason  for  their  attitude.  Had  they  consented,  had 
Janes  married  Henry's  daughter,  Mary  (called  "  The  Bloody  "), 
It  if  not  plain  that  advantage  would  have  roTT.e  of  the  alliance. 

Id  1536  James  sailed  to  France,  and  (ist  of  Jan.  ISJ;} 
iMUiied  Madeletne,  daughter  of  Fnncis  I.  The  die  waa  caat; 
be  wiaoonaiittcd  to  nance  and  to  the  andeat  faith.  Thiawas 
the  cardinal  ndrfimnne  of  the  Stitatta,  but  who  eooM  tniat 
Henry,  and  who  could  )oin  in  the  firry  peneeutKma  of  the 
new  pope  king?  Tn  Jan-.cs's  absence,  Scottish  hcrcti  s  ilcd  to 
EnRland,  wi;ile  Henry's  heretics  fled  to  Scotland.  Mad<.Icirje 
died  iin  the  ;th  of  July  1 537.  "  I-ady  Clamis,"  as  she  was  called, 
a  Dougks  lady,  widow  of  I^rd  (■larr!i«.  was  bumed  for  abettif>K 
her  brother  .Vr.pi-as  .".r.d  dcvi.sing  the  i-i.-.^'s  death  by  poison.  The 
truth  of  this  matter  is  obscure;  our  early  historians  of  this  age, 
Protestants  like  Knox  and  Pitscottie,  with  Buchanan  and  the 
Cath^  haky,  are  seldom  to  be  trusted  without  documentary 
conoboration* 

In  ijsS  James  nartied  a  kdy  whom  Heniy  deiired  to  add  to 
hit  Iin  of  wives,  Mary  of  Goiie,  at  thitmonMat  a  youiit  iridow, 

M-idamc  de  Longueville.  Mary  shines  like  a  fMd  deed  in  a 
naughty  world;  but  she  was  a  Catholic,  was  of  ttie  house  of 

Lorraine,  and  in  diplomacy  was  almoH  as  other  diplorri.ttists. 
In  tsjQ  David  Beaton,  the  Cardinal,  now  aged  iorty-bve, 

wwwirtwl  Ms  Bade,  James  Beaton,  as  primate  of  ScoHiad. 


Be  bad  bean  educated  In  Sobthnd  and  Paris,  bdd  the  rich  abbey 
of  Athroath,  and  for  some  twenty  years  at  least  lived  openly 
with  Mariotte  Ogilvy,  of  the  house  of  Airlie.  He  was  a  practised 
diplomatist,  and  necessarily  of  the  French  and  Catholic  party. 
His  wealth,  astuteness,  cxpcrii  nce  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  were 
to  ba£Be  Henr>''5  attacks  on  Scottish  indcpcndcnre,  till  the 
daggers  of  pietistic  cut-throats  clo.sed  the  long  deba;e.  lUaton 
was  cruel:  he  had  no  more  .scruples  than  Hervry  about  burning 
men  for  their  beliefs.  Hut  the  marlyn>  were  few,  tor;i[)arcd  with 
ihc  numl>crs  of  people  whom  the  reformed  kirk  burned  for 
witchcraft.  Some  twelve  martyrs  at  least  perished  in  1 539-1 540, 
and  George  Buchanaa,  wiwse  satires  on  the  Franciscans  ddighted 
the  king,  escaped  to  ntnce^  In  dminutanees  which  he  deettibed 
divetseiy  on  different  mm  was  his  habit. 

In  Hay  1540  James  vWted  the  highlands,  end  kter  itdoced 
the  Macdonalds  and  annexed  the  kudship  of  the  Islet  to  the 
crown.  In  is4i  he  lost  two  infant  sons,  and  the  mysterious 
.alTair  of  the  death  of  that  aestlielie  ruffian.  Sir  Janiei  llan.ihon 
of  l  innart,  was  supposed  to  Uc  heavy  0:1  ha  wind.  There  weic 
<iisputcs  with  Henry,  who  demanded  the  extradition  of  t  :;-iiive 
friars,  which  Jame*  refused.  In  i^nt  he  dii»ipi>ointcd  Ibnry, 
not  meetinx  him  at  York,  and  this  co'jrsc,  adv;std  by  Ins  cuniu  d 
and  Francis  1.,  rankled  deeply,  wlule  Angua  '.v»a  making  a  large 
English  raid  on  the  Border  in  time  of  peace.  The  English  fared 
ill,  and  Henry  horrified  his  council  by  iiis  usual  pro|M>sal  to 
kidnap  the  king  of  Scotland.  Heuy^  flcn  marauded  on  the 
Border,  but  «  loroe  which  Janes  aoauneaed  to  F«l»  hfoor 
(jisl  el  October  t54s)  oontaioed  bat  one  lord  who  would  raeidi 
with  hln— Nspicr  of  Matdiiitoun.  About  this  date  occurs  the 
legend  of  a  list  of  hundreds  of  heretln,  whom  the  clergy  asked 
J.in'.es  to  pro^cti'je.  Xo  kitig  of  Scotland  cniiJd  dream  of  execut- 
ing iucb  a  I'-up  d'ci.;!;  the  a'.uhuriiy  lor  it  is  that  mytbopoei^ 
earl  of  Arran  who  later  be  came  regent,  aod  told  the  fsble  10 
Henry's  aRcnt,  Sir  R.ilph  Sadloyr, 

I'rcscntly  ensued  the  S(ot!ii.h  raid  of  Fiihvay  Moss  am!  the 
capture  of  many  uf  the  .Scotii&h  nublo.  The  facts  may  be  found 
in  contemporary  English  despatches  printed  in  the  Hamilton 
papers.  The  fables  are  to  be  read  in  Knox's  History  of  Ike 
Rijstrmalion  in  Scotland,  and  in  Froude.  The  secret  of  the  raid 
was  sold  by  the  brother  of  Angus,  Sir  Ceorfe  Douj^bs,  and  by 
other  tnltois*  Engbnd  was  prepared,  and  on  the  rjrd  of 
November  routed  and  drove  biio  Selway  Moei  a  dcnMoIiasd 
multitade  of  farm-buming  Scots.  The  guns  and  some  tree  men 
were  taken;  many  men  were  drowned.  James  retired  heart- 
broken from  the  Border  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  executed  busi- 
ness. He  then  dwelt  for  a  week  at  I.ii.li: h^;i.Hv  wii!i  tlic  queen, 
who  was  about  to  Rive  birth  to  a  child.  Next  he  bore  "  the 
pageant  of  his  blecdi.-iR  he.irt  "  tO  Falkland,  where  he  heard  of 
the  Linh  (Sth  of  December)  of  his  daughter,  Mary  Stuart. 
Uncomfortcd,  hedied  on  the  i4lh  (15th?)  of  December.  Account* 
differ  as  to  the  date.  Sheer  grief  and  shame,  and,  it  is  said, 
sorrow  In  war  of  his  favourite,  Oliver  Sinclair, 

were  the  anMi«Bt  canscs  of  his  death.  Knoc  appeals  to  in* 
iteuate  that  a  nimonr  declared  liaiy  of  Cube  and  the  cardinal 
pdlty  of  poiioainc  Jamse,  bal  an  attenqit  had  been  made  to 
put  anothv  senae  on  the  wards  of  dds  historian,  who  frequent  ly 
hints  that  Vmtf  was  (be  ubtrcss of  the  cstdinal  (Kaox,  vol.  i 
p. 

Again  Scotl.ird  had  to  endure  a  Ii^ng  rovil  nur-orliy.  The 
dti!rsf,ion  of     otland  promised  to  Henry  \  HI,  a  g.>v>d  thance 
of  annrxlr.c  the  kingdom,  whether  by  the  tIl:^rri.l^;e  of 
Ed#ard,  pnrue  of  Wales,  to  the  infant  queen,  Mary, 
or  by  acquiring,  through  treachery,  her  person  und  aSSi 
the  castles  of  the  country.   Sir  George  Douglas  at 
once  crossed  the  border.    Angus  SOOn  foQowed,  with  the  lords 
captured  at  Soiwur  hlflsa,  all  bound  more  or  less  to  work  Ueaiy's 
wilL  In  Scotland  the  car^Bnal;  Arran,  who  was  neit  hdr  to 
the  throne,  Huntty  and  Murray  were  proclaimed  regents.  Knos 
and  others  speak  of  a  will  of  James  V.,  forged  by  the  aiirdinsi, 
but  the  stories  are  incor.s'stent ,  and  rest  niaiidy  on  tlie  untrust- 
worthy evidence  of  Arran.    His  legitimacy  was  rather  worse 

thaa  dnUouSa  end  hcaeefosth  be  aided  with  the  party 
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powerful  at  cnch  nhh.  Kow  the  restored  riouglasM  were  most 
powtfJul;  hy  ihc  i&lh  oi  J,inii,-\ry  i ;.} j  they  imprisnnctl  ihc 
<ardinal,  but  their  party  wis  .-Ircady  breaking  up.  In  .Mar<;h 
ft  full  parliament  was  he!'!,  tlic  HiMc  in  Kmjh'sh  w.is  allowed 
to  circulate,  and  cnvoj-s  were  .scr.l  to  treat  wiih  lienry.  Hut 
by  the  ssnd  oi  Much  Bcaloa  was  a  im  man,  liberated  by 
sir  Georfe  Doufias.  Atna's  brother,  later  archbi&hop  of  Se 
AtKbtews,  Wfrived  from  France  and  worked  on  the  wavering 
rCBCBti  wbik  bis  rival,  Lennox,  came  also  from  France,  and 
(uIbB  to  OHM  Anrnn,  became  Hcoiy'a  peniioner  in 
If  Anu  were  iOegitiaiate,  Lcanogt  '•tt  ticxt  bcir  to  tbe  tfarane, 
ami  tbe  consequent  Stewart-Hamilton  feud  was  to  ruin  Mary 
Stttart.  Sir  George  -DoogTas  w-cai  to  London  and  negotiated 
«;lh  lli-nry  lor  ihc  niarri.iKe  of  M.iry  anJ  I'nnce  EJv.'.iiJ. 
But  ihe  jM-t  [lie  wltl-  blill  io  iivcrsc  lo  K:iKland  that  Beaton's 
was  the  more  I'OjjuIjr  [utly;  ihey  carried  Mary  lo  Stirling: 
the  treaty  with  Hci\ry  uas  r.itilitd.  indeed,  but  n  quarrel  was 
picked  over  the  .imst  by  England  of  six  Scoitiih  ships;  and 
Amn,  who  had  just  given  orders  for  the  sack  of  monasteries  in 
Edinburgh,  suddenly  (3rd  of  September)  fled  to  Beaton  and  was 
reconciled  to  the  church,  just  after  he  hzd  (rSth  of  August) 
prodaiiBed  Beaton  an  outlaw. 

At  once  Ibe  sacUns  of  nligjotis  bootc*  in  Dundee,  Luuknes 
and  AibiMtb  had  bt^ua;  tbe  bour  of  idt^oiis  nevolatum  had 
nmdk',  b«t  the  |od^  iwie  put  dbwa  iriten  the  ii«|iHit  and  tbe 
cardinal  were  so  suddenly  leooncOed.  Amn  tnust  have  per- 
ceived tli  'i  ITcnry  had  infuriated  the  Scots  and  that  the  cardinal 
might  .id  :>pt  the  claims  of  Lennox  and  proclaim  Arran  ille- 
gitimate. Hut  Beaton  cr.-.;'d  r.ii:  ke-eji  b'jth  .\rr.in,  wluira  he  ■ 
had  now  secured,  and  Lei.iKLt.  uliu  betrayed  l.irn,  and  made  for 
England.  The  caril'u..l,  lioueser,  i)uijslicd  tlic  church-i^ickcrs 
and  imprisoned  George  Dougias,  wlule  iiertiord  in  151s  moved 
With  a  large  array  against  Scotland,  and  Henry  negotiated  ^v!th 
a  crew  of  discontented  lairds  and  a  man  rtamcd  Wishan  fwr  the 
mtirdcr  or  capture  of  Beaton.  Hertford  struck  at  Edinburgh  in 
Uay,  and  in  tbe  kadcr's  own  voids  "  made  a  Jolly  fire  "and 
did  miidh  niicluef.  The  sofferlag  Conunons  now  began  to 
bhme  Beaton.  Lennox  presently  numkd  Hai|Bi«ti  Heuy'a 
niece,  daughter  of  his  ^tcr,  Marguet  Tudor,  hy  her  hushawl, 
Angus.  Their  eldest  son  was  the  miserable  Henry  Damlcy, 
second  husband  of  Mary  Stuart.  In  Scotland  arose  party 
di\  .-iciis  .1:.  1  reunions,  the  queen  mo:  her  bchig  in  tlie  hands  uf 
the  Douglas  faction,  while  Beaton's  future  murdtcers  batkctl 
hirn  and  Arran.  Then  the  Douglases  allied  themselves  with 
the  cardinal,  and  Henry  VIH.  tried  to  kidnap  Angtis  and  his 
brother.  Sir  George.  For  once  true  to  their  country,  they  helped 
Biict!:ti:h  to  defeat  a  large  English  force  at  Ancram  Moor  in 
1 1  bn.ary  1545,  and  Henry,  seeking  help  from  Cassilis,  revived 
the  piol  to  murder  Beaton.  Cassilis  was  a  I'rotestant  and  the 
patroQ  of  KlMx''t  (rtcod  and  teacher,  George  Wishart;  Cassilis 
imwiU  not  commit  himself  formally,  and  the  ihieada  of  tbe  fdoi 
art  lost,  owing  to  a  great  gap  in  the  moidi. 

The  Douglases  continued  to  play  the  part  of  double  traitors; 
Hertford,  in  autumn,  again  devastated  the  border  and  burned 
religious  houses  (whether  he  ,-,l  >\,;yi  bum  :d  tlie  rd:ibey  churJia 
is  disputed),  but  Beaton  never  l«>at  hc^irt  anrl  h.id  Mime  .sutte.ase-5. 
We  lose  trace  of  the  plot  to  sLiy  him  from  ihc  ;oth  of  CletoUcr 
tsts  till  the  end  of  May  1546,  the  documents  being  missing; 
but  on  the  Joth  of  May  1546  Beaton  was  cruelly  murdered  in 
his  castle  of  St  Andrews,  On  the  ist  of  March  he  bad  catiscd 
Ccoite  Wiahait,  «  man  of  austere  life  and  a  I^otesiant  propa- 
gandist, to  be  •tnocited  and  then  burned.  To  what  extent  re- 
venge for  Wuhait  ma  <he  motive  of  the  Kirhealdyi  and  Leslies 
axxl  MetviOa  who  led  the  eiiawim,  and  how  far  th^  ««f«  paid 
ai^nis  of  England,  is  unhnown.  These  men  had  been  alternately 
Mmi  r  en  -mifs  and  allies  of  Beaton;  in  1543  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange 
and  tlic  master  of  Rothes  were  offering  their  venal  daggers  lo 
England,  through  a  Scot  named  W'lshan.  The  details  of  the 
final  and  successful  plot  were  urn  i  rtain— the  martvT  Wiilmrt 
cannot  be  identified  with  \\  >-.Vuiri  the  woul  i  hc  n-.urdcrer — but 
ndlh  Beaton  practically  expired  the  chances  of  ibe  French  and 
Catholic  party  in  Scotkiid. 


The  (kath  ef  Beaton  brouglit  tlic  Doughiscs  into  resistance 
to  Henry  VIII.,  wiio  aided  the  murderers,  now  besieged  in 
lieaton'i  castle  of  St  Andrews.  An  armistice  was  arrangedt 
the  Ix.sieged  beg^iing  for  a  remission  from  the  pope,  and  also 

asking  Henry  tu  request  the  Cmpetor  to  mo\'e  llic  |Kj;>e  to  refuse. 

The  remission,  however,  arrived  before  the  and  of  April  1547, 
and  was  refused  by  the  murderers. 

Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  IL  wete  now  dead.  In  mid  July 
French  armed  j-n——  appraadied  St  Andrews,  and  the  castle 
aunendeied  aa  soon  aa  aitOlciy  was  biau||it  to  bear  on  iL 
With  othet^  captives,  John  Kaot  wa*  put  abowd  a.  Ftandi  fallqr. 
In  September  the  Protector  Somerset  (Hertford)  Invaded  ani 
utterly  routed  the  Scots  at  Knkie  near  Musselburf^.  No  result 
ens'aed,  e.\tepl  Seotli^.h  demands  for  French  aid.  and  1  resolve 
to  send  Mary  to  hrance.  I'eroeious  fiKhting,  aided  by  Ircnch 
auxiLir.rics,  followed:  in  1550  the  Lngliih  abandoned  all  castles 
oceujiied  by  thcin  in  Scotland.  Mary  was  now  in  France,  the 
destined  l)ridc  of  the  Dauphin;  while  Kr.o.x,  released  from  the 
galicys,  preached  his  doctrines  in  Berwick  and  Newcastle,  and 
was  a  chaplain  of  Edward  VI.,  till  the  crowtung  of  Mary  Tudor 
drove  him  to  France  and  Switzerland.  Here  he  adopted,  with 
political  modlficalions  of  his  own,  thecxtrcracst  form  of  Calvinism. 

A  visit  of  Maiy  of  Guite  to  Fiaooe  (ssso)  coded  in  her  aoquiiioff 
the  xeBcnqr,  whldi  aha  adminbtcied  mahily  vnder  French 
adviek.  The  Mnlt  ma  jnftntlei^  the  wbici  looking  ^ 
towards  EmlattdaaaooaasMaiyTudorwaaaoccceded  KVMM»ii. 
by  Elizabeth,  while  Protcstantbm  daily  gained  ground, 
inflamed  by  a  visit  from  Knox  (r555-i$s6).  Incited 
a.qain,  in  ivv?.  he  shrank  from  the  scene  of  turmoil,  but 
a  ■'  band  "  uf  a  rroleslimi  tendency  was  mailc  by  noliles.  among 
them  Mary's  natural  brother  James  Stcwari,  later  the  Ref:ent 
Murray  (jrd  of  Dec.  15s").  On  tiie  J4th  of  April,  Mary  wedded 
the  Dauphin,  and  about  the  same  date  Walter  Milne,  an  aged  ex- 
prirst,  -vv.ts  burned  as  a  heretic,  the  last  Protestant  martyr 
i:i  .Scotland.  There  was  image-burning  by  godly  mobs  in  autumn; 
a  threat  of  the  social  revolution,  to  begin  at  Whitsuntide,  waa 
issued  on  the  ist  of  January  1559,—"  the  Beoan'  WandBg.** 
Mary  of  Guise  issued  ptoclanutliomagdnstpKacbets  and  cfaitfds- 
wredtera,  backed  by  a  statute  of  March  1559.  The  pucachen, 
mainly  ez-friars  and  tradesmen,  persevered,  and  they  were 
summoned  to  stand  their  trial  in  April,  but  Knox  arrived  in 
I'crlh,  ^\!)erc  an  armed  multitude  supp-srlcd  their  cause.  On 
the  lotb  of  May  they  were  outlawed  for  non-appearance  at 
Stirling.  Knox  accuses  Mary  of  Gultt  4f  trcachciy:  tbe  chaigiB 
rests  mainly  on  his  word. 

On  the  loth  of  May  the  brethren  wrecked  the  monasteries 
of  Perth.  ::fter  a  sermon  by  Knox,and  therevolution  was  launched, 
the  six  or  seven  prcacheis  alrendy  thieatening  the  backward 
members  of  their  party  with  esooounimteation.  The  BMmoMBt 
spread  to  St  Andrews,  to  Stidbtft  lO  Edinbur^,  which  the 
brethren  entered,  whOe  hilly  of  Guite  withdrew.  She  was  itiU 
too  ationg  for  them,  and  on  the  S4th  of  July  they  signed  %  com* 
pact.  They  misrepresented  its  terms,  broke  them,  and  accttsed 
the  regent  of  breaking  them.  Knoz  and  WiUiam  Kirkcaldy 
of  Grange  h.id  been  intriguing  \silh  Lngland  for  aid,  and  for  t;ie 
marriaRe  of  the  e.irl  of  .-\rran  (son  of  the  earl  of  .Arran.  now  also 
due  de  Chatelhcr.iult.  e:i-re^;ijiiO  with  Queen  Eli?abelh.  He 
cscap«4  from  thrc&tened  prison  in  France,  by  way  oi  Switzerland, 
and  though  Elizabeth  never  intended  to  marry  him ,  the  Hamiltons 
now  deserted  Mary  of  Guise  for  ibe  Anf^Ptotestant  ii.nrty 
Maitland  of  Lethington,  the  Achitophd  of  hitday,  also  deserted 
the  regent;  but  la  Novonbcr  tbe  refannelft  wcie  driven  by  the 
re^mt  and  her  email  band  of  ¥aaA  aaldtea  iraak  Edbbut^ 
to  Stiiliag.  They  were  afaaoat  b  despair,  hut,  heaftcned  bf 
Kims  and  Lethington,  they  rMuraed  iiegotfatJons  v^th  EBsabeth, 
who  bad  already  supplied  them  with  money.  .\n  English  fleet 
suddenly  appeared,  and  drove  the  French  to  rctrc.i?  into  Leitb 
from  an  expiedilion  to  the  west.  In  February  1 5(>o  a  leaRue  was 
marie  at  Berwick  between  Elizabeth  .ind  "  the  Conpregation." 
France  was  helpless,  the  tumult  of  .Ambroisc  alarmed  the  Gui5<'S 
for  tbcir  own  lives  and  power,  and  the  regent,  lortg  in  bad 
health,  WM  d|yta«  Id  Edidmigb  ciKle.  Ob  the  loth  of  Jw 
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•be  cxpirad,  ud  hunger  forced  her  Reach  gurison  in  Leith, 
■fteraidltBt  and  unguinary  defence,  totunintder. 

After  Btt  umiadce,  Ucalict  ol  pcM»  tMM  conchided  on  ths 
Cth  of  July:  tbe  tmty,  u  iv  as  tt  taudwd  tin  rights  of  Muy 

Stuart,  was  not  accepted  Iqr  her,  nor  did  she  give  ber  mwent 
to  the  ensuing  parliantent  or  convention  of  Estates.  Rnox  and 

the  other  pre.ichrrs  h<-K.in  to  organize  the  new  kirk,  under 
"  su;>eiiiUer.ik-n;s  "  (not  bishops),  whose  rule  was  Very  brief. 
The  ("oi.vcni ion  began  businrss  in  August,  crowded  by  persons 
not  used  to  be  present,  and  accepted  a  Knoxian  "  Confession  of 
Faith."  On  the  24th  of  August  three  statutes  abolished  papal 
and  pitlatical  authority  and  jurisdiction;  rrpexled  the  old 
biwi  io  favour  of  the  church,  and  punished  celebrants  and 
altea^ls  of  the  Mm  fw  the  Snt  o&cnce  by  ooafiicatioa, 
for  the  Mcond  by  caile,  lor  tte  tUid  by  death.  TIM  pm^ben 
COvJd  get  the  statute  passed,  but  the  sense  of  ■  !i jty  pteVCBtcd 
the  dcilh  pen.ilty  from  being  inflicted,  e^  [  1  as  ftr  aa  «e 
know,  in' one  or  two  instances.  The  Book  cf  Dii(:f>!:ne  and  the 
Book  ef  Common  Order  express  Knox'i  iJciJi,  wliich,  as  far  as 
they  were  noble,  as  in  the  matter  of  education  and  of  proAOsion 
for  the  poor,  retn  tiiicd,  in  part  or  in  whole,  "  devout  imagina- 
tioits."  Not  so  the  Knoxian  claims  for  the  [mwcr  of  ministers 
to  eicommuiiicate,  with  civil  penalties,  ar.d  generally  to  "  rule 
the  roast"  in  sccubr  matters.  The  nobles  and  gentry  clung  to 
the  wealth  of  the  old  church;  the  i»eadtci«,  but  for  congre- 
gational  offering,  must  have  starved. 

Neglect  aa  well  at  mob  violence  left  the  ecderitatfcal  buildings 
b  a  ruinout  condition,  but  the  authoftty  of  the  picadters,  «-ith 
their  power  of  boycotting  (excommunic.'Jtjon),  became  a  theo- 
cracy. The  $upcm.itur:il  claims  of  these  pulpiteen  to  don^nance 
in  matters  public  or  private  were  the  m.iin  cause  of  a  century  of 
WAT  aiid  tumult.  The  preacher's  became,  what  the  nobles  had 
been,  the  opponents  of  authority;  the  Stuarts  were  to  break 
them  and  be  broken  on  them  till  in  the  hands  of  the 

ministers  a  Calvinism  more  Calvinistic  than  Calvin's  was  the 
bitter  foe  of  freedom  of  life,  of  conscience,  and  of  religious 
tokranoe.  On  the  other  hand,  unlike  the  corrupt  dofy  whom 
thqr  dlipcamacd,  they  were  ahnost  invariaMy  men  of  pure  and 
holy  Wtf,  atatnlwe  in  honour;  fBcotruptlbla  by  money;  poor 
nd  self.5acrif.dng;  and  were  not  infrequently  fcuned  la  the 
OCigiaal  lan^ages  of  the  scriptures.  Many  were  thought  to  be 
poascsscd  of  powers  of  healing  and  of  prediction;  in  fact  a 
belief  in  their  supernormal  gilts,  lite  those  of  Catholic  saints, 
»as  part  of  the  basis  of  their  presiigc.  The  lower  classes,  bullied 
by  sabbatirianl-m  and  depiived  of  the  old  revels,  were  restKc 
and  hostile;  but  the  educated  middle  class  was  with  the 
preachers;  so  were  many  Iciscr  country  gentry;  and  the  nobles, 
securing  the  spoils  of  the  church,  were  acquiescent. 

The  rel^tknia  revolulMn  in  Scotland,  after  the  work  of  destruc- 
tlon  hid  ben  done,  was  the  most  peaceful  that  occurred  in  any 
Kuropean  eouatiy.  On  the  Citholk  tide  thcie  waa  «a 
_  yet  no  power  «(  ledstaoee.  Hiintly»  the  CathoiBc 
j^^^J^  "  Cock  of  the  North,"  had  himself  been  compromised 
in  the  actions  of  the  Congregation.  How  the  Catholics 
of  the  werit  highlands  took  the  change  of  creed  we  do  not  know, 
but  they  were  not  fanatically  devout  and  attcmpied  no  Tilgrim- 
age  of  Grace.  Life  went  on  much  as  usual,  and  the  country, 
with  a  merely  provisional  government,  was  peaceful  enough 
under  the  guidance  of  Moray,  ^faitland  of  Lethington,  and  the 
Oiber  lay  Protestant  leaders.  They  wished,  as  wc  saw,  to  secure 
the  hand  of  Elizabeth  for  the  carl  of  Arran,  a  match  which  would 
pcactically  have  taken  amur  the  Scottish  crown  from  Mary 
Stnart,  anleaa  ihe  were  bached  \ff  the  whole  force  of  France. 
But  Elizabeth  had  seen  Arran  in  London  and  had  probably 
detected  his  hysterical  folly.  He  actually  became  a  suitor  for 
Mary's  hand,  when  the  death  of  her  husband  the  French  king 
(5tli  of  December  1560)  left  hcT  a  friendlcsi  exile.  Her  kinsmen, 
the  Guises,  fell  from  power,  and  were  no  longer  to  be  feared  by 
England,  so  that  Elizabeth  need  not  abandon  her  favourite. 
Lord  Robert  Dudley,  in  the  hope  of  securing  Scotland  by  her 
matitafe  with  Armn.  In  the  q^og  of  ij6i,  Mai/s  brother, 
Laid  Jaaaci  Stewaft,  ley  prior  «l  ft  Aadnwi.  ^dillad  her  ia  the 


interat  of  the  Scottish  Protestant  party,  whfle  Leaky,  later 
faidiep  «f  Ross,  brought  the  promises  of  Hwtt|y.  He  would 
lealeni  the  Haaaia  the  North  and  wdcome  the  qeeaa  it  Ahordccn 
ff  riMt  watddkBdAera,  b«t  Maty  haew  the  worth  e(  Huntl/a 
wofd,  and  prefened  snch  trust  as  might  be  ventured  on  the  good 
faith  of  her  brother.  She  foiled  the  attempu  of  the  English 
ambaSiador  to  make  her  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  and, 
while  Lethington,  no  worse  a  prophet  than  Knox,  predicted 
"  Strange  tragedies,"  Mary  came  home. 

Yotinj;  as  she  was,  »hc  came  as  no  innocent  novice  to  a  country 
seething  with  .all  uhe  perfidious  ambitions  that  a  religious  revolu- 
tion brings  to  the  surface.  She  was  wise  wi'h  the  wisdom  of  the 
Guises,  but  sincere  friends  ahe  had  none,  and  with  all  her  trained 
f  ascinatloaa  she  made  lew,  cioept  in  the  dick  of  the  Fkmlaga, 
Beatorn,  UvlncMOBce  and  Scatoni.  Lethtagton,  who  had 
daaerted  her  mother,  dreaded  her  arrival;  ahe  loigave  hki, 
and  for  a  time,  relying  on  him  and  her  brother, -contrived  to 
secure  a  measure  of  tranquillity. 

Scotland  was,  doubtless,  in  M.ary's  mind,  a  mere  stepping- 
stone  to  England.  There  the  Catholic  party  was  strong  but  for 
its  lack  of  a  leader,  and  to  the  English  Catholics  Mary  seemed 
their  rightful  queen.  By  one  way  or  Other — by  a  Spanish 
marriage,  by  the  consent  of  Elizabeth  to  recognize  Mary  as  her 
heir,  by  the  ambitions  of  her  own  nobles  and  the  wit  of  Lething- 
ton, ever  anxious  to  unite  the  island  under  one  aovetrigft— hlaiy 
hoped  to  wear  the  thiee  cnnrns.  Catholidtm  the  wonld  KStore 
11  abe  could,  but  that  waa  not  her  first  object.  It  was  oqiiomii^ 
thoo^t  that,  thooi^  ahe  wooU  never  turn  CalvfaAft,  she  night 
adopt  the  Andean  doctrine  as  understood  by  Elizabeth,  if  only 
she  could  be  recognized  as  Elizabeth's  successor.  Till  she 
became  Elizabeth's  captive  there  was  always  the  possible  hojje 
of  her  conversion,  and  despite  her  professions  to  the  pope  there 
was  at  least  one  moment  when  the  [wpe  i>erceived  this  possibility. 
Meanwhile  she  only  asked  irttdom  of  conscience  for  herself,  and 
her  mass  in  her  own  chapel.  The  bitter  fanaticism  of  Knox  on 
this  point  encountered  the  wiser  policy  of  Lord  James  and  oi 
Lethington. 

Mary  had  her  mass,  but  the  constant  and  cowardly  attacks 
on  her  faith  and  en  her  priests  embittered  her  early  yean  of 
qieeehead  Ibi  her  ewa  cooBtiy.  Hie  poUltdans  hoped  thu 
EBubeth  nfi^t  conwrt  Mary  to  her  own  Invisible  shade  of 

Protestantism  if  the  sister  so\eri_Igns  could  but  meet,  and  for 
two  years  the  promise  of  a  meeting  was  held  up  before  Mary. 

Meanwhile  the  needy  and  reckless  Bothwell,  a  pa:li-^an  of 
Mary  ol  Guise,  a  Protestant  and  the  foe  of  England,  w.14  accused 
by  .\rran  of  proposing  to  him  a  conspiracy  to  sciie  the  queen, 
but  the  ensuing  madness  of  Arran  left  this  plot  a  mystery, 
thou^  Bothwell  was  imprisoned  till  he  escaped  in  .August  1562. 
Mary  then  undertook  a  journey  to  the  north,  which  ended  in  a 
battle  with  the  Gordons,  the  death  of  Hunily  and  the  execution 
of  one  of  Masons.  This  attack  by  a  Catholic  qnwcaep  the  kedtr 
of  the  Cktholk  party  has  been  explained  in  various  ways.  But 
Afary's  heart  was  in  the  expedition  and  in  the  overthrow  of 
Huntly;  she  was  in  the  hands  of  her  brother,  to  whom  she  had 
sec.-etly  given  the  e.irldom  of  Murray,  coveted  by  Hunily,  whose 
gixnl  faith  she  had  ne\er  believctl  in,  and  whose  [>ower  was  apt 
to  trouble  the  Stale  and  disturb  lier  friendly  rcLitions  with  Eng- 
land. She  was  deliberately  "  running  the  English  course,"  and 
she  crushed  a  probable  aUiaaoe  between  the  great  daos  ei  thi 
Gordoos  and  Hamitloos. 

The  question  of  her  marriage  WIS  all  important,  and  hcT 
chaoocewcte  not  liqneed  by  the  scandal  of  Chastekid*  whether 
he  acted  as  en  en^aaty  of  the  Buguenots,  sent  to  an^ 
character,  or  merriy  played  the  fatuous  fool  in  his  own  concdt. 
He  was  executed  on  the  22nd  of  February  1565  at  St  Andrews. 
Lethington  then  went  to  London  to  vi.ili.h  over  .\Liry's  interests, 
and  either  to  .\:T,\v.fc_  her  m.^rriifv  with  Don  Carlos,  or  to  put 
pressure  on  Eli.^.ibch  by  the  fear  of  that  alliance.  Now,  in 
March  ts6,j,  Llitabcih  first  drew  before  the  Scottish  queen  iho 
lure  of  a  marriage  with  her  favourite,  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  Mary 
to  be  acknowledged  aa  her  stKcessor  if  Elixabcih  died  without 
ksue.  Later  is  the  ycar«  end  after  UUdnnwi^  dlpkmaric 
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aiiHtoBto  France.  KIizabetlitniioiiMad  thitftiBiRlMReof  Muy 
with  ft  Spanish,  Imperial  Of  ncach  prinoe  mwld  nma  vir, 

while  she  still  hinted  at  the  Leicester  marriage,  or  perhaps  at  a 
union  with  young  Henry  Darnley,  son  o(  Lennox.  Elizabeth's 
real  intcniion  was  merely  "  to  drive  time,"  lo  disiraci  Scotland 
and  to  leave  her  rival  isolated.  The  idea  of  a  Sp.inish  niariiagc 
cxci'cd  the  wrath  of  Knoi,  whose  interviews  with  Mary  did 
nothing  but  irritate  both  parties  and  alienate  the  politi>:ians 
from  the  more  enthusiastic  Protestanti.  The  negotiations  for 
the  Leicester  marriage  were  prolonged  till  March  1565,  when 
EILnhcth  bad  let  slip  on  Mary  Henry  DaniiQr  (the  young  son 
«f  Lennox,  who  Umadl  had  b«ea  eUomxl  to  letiUB  to  Scattond), 
«ad  At  the  now  time  aiada  It  dear  thit  ihe  bad  mw  been 
boneat  in  offering  Leicester. 
TUI  the  spring  of  1 56$,  Mary,  despite  the  tamdtB  to  her  rdfgfon 

Ud  the  provocations  to  herself,  had  remained  attached  to  "  the 
English  course  "  an<l  to  the  counsels  ol  Moray  and 
w***"*  Lethington.  Her  naturally  high  temper,  wearied  of 
O^al^  treacheries  anfl  brow-bcatings,  now  at  last  overcame 
her.  Darnley  was  esteemed  handsome,  though  his 
portraits  give  an  opposite  impression;  bis  native  qualities  of 
cowardice,  perfidy,  profligacy  and  overweening  uncnce  were 
at  first  concealed,  and  in  mid  April  1565  Lethiagton  was  sent  to 
London,  not  to  renew  the  negolutions  whb  Lckestcr  (as  had 
been  deriined  till  the  jtet  ol  Haicb),  hot  lo  ennwrnrr  Maiy's 
JotciiM  ncddiag  m'th  ber  cottdn.  Hue  tbocuiBinf  «f  Elba^ 
betb  ud  Ccdl  lad  its  reward.  Dainl^  being  a  QitboUc,  u 
far  as  he  was  anything,  the  jealous  fears  of  the  Brethren  under 
Knox  reached  a  passionate  height.  The  Hamiltons  saw  their 
Stu.irt  enemies  in  jkjwct  and  favour.  Murray  knew  that  his 
day  of  influence  was  over,  and  encouraged  by  the  promises  of 
Elisabeth,  who  was  rcmonstratitig  violently  against  the  match 
Into  which  she  had  partly  beguiled  and  partly  forced  Mary,  he 
mmintMi  ^  bcwtilc  attitude  and  was  outlawed  (6th  o(  August 
1565).  A  week  earlier  Mary,  without  waiting  for  the  necessary 
papiaidbBcnaBtloo(FQUen«  Fapal  IfegolUUkiu  wiikUtry^'i^h 
ind  pubSdy  nanied  Damfey,  who  boie  ibo  title  of  kins,  but 
never  received  the  oown  matrimoniai. 

Mary  now  promised teatontioa  toHiutljr^ MO, Lofd  George; 
she  recalled  Bothwdl,  who  had  »  «oaddenble  mJKtary  reputa- 
tion, from  exile  in  France;  and  she  pursued  Murray  with  his 
allies  through  the  south  of  Scotland  to  Dumfries,  whence  she 
drove  him  over  the  F.n^.lish  border  in  October.  Here  F.li/-al>eth 
rebuked  and  disavoucd  him,  and  M.iry's  triumph  seemed 
complete.  Her  valour,  energy  and  victory  over  Kli/.abeth  were 
undeniable,  but  she  was  now  in  l  he  worst  01  hands,  and  her  career 
took  its  fatal  ply.  I^thuigton  had  not  left  her,  but  he  was  over- 
looked; Lennox  and  the  impracticable  Darnley  were  neglected; 
and  the  danierout  earl  of  Morton,  a  Douglas,  had  to  tremble  for 
liiB  laada  and  office  aa  chancdlor,  while  Mary  rested  on  her 
fmcifia  iKMuy,  the  vpatart  David  lUcdo;  on  Sir  Jamea 
Balfoor,  noted  for  {afaeneaa  even  in  that  age;  and  on  BotfawdL 

As  early  as  September  156$  gossips  were  busy  over  the 
indiscretion  of  Riccio's  favour:  Darnley  had  forfeited  the  good 
oiiinion  of  hin  wife;  was  angry  because  the  ilamiilons  were  not 
"whiilA'  saciiticed  to  the  ancient  feud  of  Lennox  and  his  cl.in; 
ar.  1  Knox's  pMiy  looked  forward  with  horror  to  the  parliament 
of  March  1566,  when  Mary  certainly  meant  "  to  do  something 
tending  lo  some  good  anent  restoring  the  ancient  religion." 
She  was  &h.o  supposed  to  have  signed  a  Catholic  league,  which 
only  existed  in  devout  imaginatioos,  but  in  February  1560  she 
lent  the  bi&hop  of  JDuablane  to  oave  a  large  subsidy  from  the 
pope^  Quite  ignorant  aa  to  tbe  teal  state  of  affairs,  he  raised 
the  money  and  scat  a  BUndb,  who  never  risked  himself  In  Scot- 
land, but  made  the  estr>ordinar>-  proposal  later,  that  Mary 
shoiil  J  execute  or  at  lc.v.t  "  discourt  "  her  chief  advisers. 

Meatiwliile  the  clouds  of  hatred  gathered  over  the  queen. 
Lethington  (sth  of  February  1566),  wrote  to  Cecil  saying  that 
'•we  must  chop  at  the  very  root."  and  Randolph.  Eliialjclh's 
ambassador,  heard  th.it  mcasuns  ag.u'nst  Mary's  own  ]>etson 
were  being  taken.  Randolph  was  dismissed  for  supplying 
Mumgr  «itli  EntBili  fold;  fram  BcmlA  be  and  Bcdtoid 


npotted  to  Cedl  the  proem*  of  tbe  conapinqr.  WhUe  Maty 
WIS  arranging  a  marriage  between  Botbwell  and  tbe  late  Huntly'a 

daughter.  Lady  Jane  Gordon,  Darnley  intrigued  with  L.ord 
Ruthvcn  and  George  Douglas,  a  bastard  kinsman  of  Morton, 
for  the  murder  of  Rlcdo,  and  for  his  own  acquisition  of  the 
crown  matrimcmial.  Morton  and  Lindsay  were  brought  into  the 
plot,  while  Murray,  in  England,  also  signed.  He  was  lo  return 
to  Edinburgh  as  soon  as  the  deed  of  slaughter  was  done,  and 
before  parLamenl  could  proceed  to  his  forfcitufe. 

Mary,  according  to  Ruthven's  published  account,  bad  Iwnelf 
unconstitutionally  named  the  executive  oonunitlce  of  parila* 
ment,  the  Loida  of  the  Artideai  who  were  uamlly 
elected  in  variooi  ways  by  the  Eatatea  tbcmidvcn.  ^J^',, 
WUio  Maiy  ma  at  supper,  on  the  9th  of  )Iwdi» 
Darnley,  with  Ituthvcn,  George  Douglas  and  others,  entered  the 
boudoir  in  Holyrood,  by  his  private  stair,  while  Morion  and  his 
accomplices,  mainly  Douglases,  burst  in  by  way  of  the  great 
staircase.  There  had  been  an  intention  of  holding  some  rrock 
tii.il  of  Riccio,  but  the  fury  of  the  crowd  overcame  thtm: 
Riccio  was  dr.aggcd  from  Mary's  table  and  fell  under  more  than 
bfty  dagger  wounds.  While  Mary,  Darnley  and  Ruthven 
exchanged  threats  and  taunts,  Bothwell  and  Huntly  escaped 
from  tbe  palace,  but  next  day,  Mary  contrived  to  send  letters  to 
them  and  Atholl.  On  the  following  evening  Murray  arrived, 
and  now  even  Mnnaywaa  welcome  to  bis  aiater.  Ounl^bad 
taken  on  him  {hb  ooe  act  of  kingly  power)  to  ditmiti  the  parlia- 
ment, but  be  now  found  himself  the  mere  tool  of  his  accomplices. 
Ffe  denied— he  never  ceased  to  deny — his  share  in  the  guilt, 
and  Mary  worked  on  his  vanity  and  his  fears,  atii!  moulded  his 
"  heart  of  wax  "  to  her  will.  On  his  assurances  the  lords, 
ejipcr ling  an  amnesty,  withdrew  their  guards  from  the  jiala.e 
and  next  day  found  that  the  bird  had  llown  to  the  strong  castle 
of  Dunbar.  Hence  Mary  summoned  the  forces  of  ihe  country, 
under  Bothwell  and  Huntly;  she  forgave  Murray;  the  murderers 
had  no  aid  from  the  Protestants  of  EUlinburgh,  who  as  bvfure 
failed  them  in  their  need.  Knox  himself  fled  to  Kyle,  though 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  privy  to  a  deed  which  Imb  calla 
"  worthy  of  all  praiae,"  and  Morton  and  Ruthven  qrancd  to 
Berwick,  white  Lethington  ikulked  in  AtholE  Hia  poawiaioM 
were  handed  over  to  Bothwell.  Darnley  betrayed  some  obKure 
accomplices.  He  was  now  equally  detested  by  Murray,  by  the 
new  exiles  and  by  the  queen,  while  she  reconciled  Muir,';y  jnd 
Hothwdl.  She  tried  lo  assuage  all  feuds;  in  an  inventor)  of 
her  jewels  she  left  many  of  them  10  Darnley,  in  case  she  and  her 
child  did  not  survive  its  birth.  The  inhnt,  J.itnr?,  was  born  in 
the  castle  on  the  19th  of  June. 

On  Mary's  recovery,  her  averaioo  to  Darniey,  and  her  con- 
fidence in  Bothwell,  were, unconcealed »  and,  early  in  September, 
she  admitted  Lethington  to  her  presence.  Site  had  learned  that 
Darnley  m^t  to  leave  the  country:  she  met  him  before  her 
Privy  Coundl,  who  sided  with  bcc;  be  wilhdicw,  and  the  hwds, 
Indudbig  Murray,  cariy  in  October  <gned  a  *'  hand  "  disdaiming 
all  obedience  to  him.  On  the  7ih  or  9th  of  October,  Mary  went 
to  Jedburgh  on  the  affairs  of  Border  justice,  and  a  week  later 
she  rcMlc  with  Murr.iy  to  Hetniilage  castle,  where  for  Several, 
d.iys  liothwell  h.id  l.iin,  woumied  ne.irly  to  deulh  by  Eliol,  a 
bon'er  reiver.  On  lier  return  she  fell  into  an  almost  fat.d  ilhuss 
and  prepared  for  her  end  with  great  courage  and  piety;  Darnley 
now  visited  her,  but  was  ill-nrccivcd,  while  Bothwell  was  borne 
to  Jedburgh  from  Hermitage  in  a  Utter.  While  Buchanan 
represents  the  pair  as  indul^ng  in  a  (uOty  passion,  tbe  Fitadl 
smbaeiador,  du  Cloc,  avers  that  Mary  was  never  in  better  lepwtc 
with  bcr  subjects.  On  the  a4th  of  November  Mary  was  at 
CrdgmiUar  castle,  near  Edinburgh,  where  undoubtedly  she  held 
a  conference  with  her  chief  advnscrs  that  boded  no  good  to 
Darnley;  and  there  were  rumours  of  Datnlcy's  design  ro  s<i/,c 
the  infant  pr;ucc  and  rule  in  liis  name.  The  cvjJtiKc  uo 
these  points  is  disputable,  but  now,  or  not  long  after,  Huntly, 
Botliwell,  Lethington  and  Argyll  signed  a  "  band  "  for  Darnley's 
murder. 

Meanwhile,  In  December,  Maty  held  the  feasts  for  the  baptism 
«i  bar  WD  Igr  Cubolic  ittcaal8tlilii«  (i7tb  of  Decanbci),  wUk 
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Daroley  stood  aloof,  in  fear  and  «ngtr.  A  week  later,  moved 
Iqr  Bedford,  representing  Eli/..i)>oth,  and  by  BothwcH  and  her 
other  advisers.  Afary  pardoned  Morton  and  his 
JJJjy  accompUccs.  She  also  restored  Archbishop  Hamilton 
to  hit  Goniistodal  Jufisdiction,  but  withdrew  her  art. 
In  face  of  piabsrteriea  oppoiition.  Dftmky  bad  retired  to  his 
fktllwr't  home  at  Gl-isgrnw,  where  be  fell  ill  of  imall'poi,  and,  ob 
the  14th  of  Januar>-  1567  M.try,  from  Holy  rood,  offered  to  vliit 
Mm,  though  be  had  replied  by  a  vrrhal  insult  to  a  former  offer 
ci(  a  \'\<\\  from  SliilinR.  About  this  week  must  have  ocairrcd 
the  intf  r\  icw  in  the  garden  at  the  DqukIss's  house  of  WhitiinRc- 
hamc,  between  Morton,  Bothwcll  and  LcthinRion,  when  Muiloa 
rifuKd  to  hx;  active  in  Darnlcy's  murder,  unlcvs  he  had  a  written 
wanant  from  the  queen.  This  be  did  not  obtain.  On  the  aoth 
of  January  1567  Mary  left  Edinburgh  for  Glasgow,  her  purpose 
being  to  bring  Darnley  back  to  Craigmillar.  At  thit  tiine  (the 
i2nd-2stb  of  January),  she  must  have  wiittCO  tiie  two  first 
CaakcC  Lcttcn  to  fiothndL  I.ettcr  II.  (nallr  Letter  t)  leavca 
iwdoiibt,if«eaccffptit,aatoher«n«iMnif  MSB  (aee  Cmsst 
Lettcks).  What  foUowed  must  be  lead  la  ICaiy'a  Uography: 
the  end  was  the  murder  of  Damley  !n  the  home  at  Ktrk  0'  Held, 
after  the  midnight  of  Sunday,  the  9th  of  Febrjar>-. 

Public  and  conspicuous  as  was  the  crime,  the  hou5<'  bein>; 
btoinittpwith  Runpowdir,  no  secret  has  been  better  kept  than 
the  details.  The  facts  of  Mar>'s  lawless  marriage 
with  Bothwell,  her  capture  at  Cart>erTy  Hill,  her 
confinement  in  Loch  Levcn  Castle,  her  escape,  her 
defeat  at  Langside,  and  her  fatal  flight  to  an  English 
priaon,  wUh  the  ptoccedinpof  the  Ensliih  CoauBlaaiaoi,  which 
uttered  m  venUct,  matt  be  Mid  in  Sitr  Utfnphy  (pee  M aky 
Sii'art). 

Scotland  was  now  ruled  by  her  brother,  the  Regent  Murray, 

in  the  name  of  her  Infant  >i-in.  James  VI.  Murray  arretted 
./«m*T  57  •  I.e'hinKton.  as  aitus<i!  of  D.irnlej  's  murder,  and 
f  ^i  -n^i  I  ■  ihinKton  was  now  Imised  under  ward  in  EdinburRh, 
CaaitB'  Kirkcaldy  of  Cjrangc  released  him  and  gave  him 

ihelter  in  Edinburgh  casilc,  which  he  commanded 
(23rd  of  October).  Lclhington  was  to  be  tried,  but  his  armed 
friends  muitcred  in  great  numbers,  er.d,  secure  in  the  caslle, 
be  and  Kirkcaldy  upheld  the  cauae  of  Maiy.  Lethington's 
loodwe  ii  oifavkaa;  bi  Maiyli  waam  lajr  Ui  dtanoe  of  safety: 
bow  he  won  over  Kiihcaldy  k  onkaown.  The  lebdlkui  in  the 
north  of  Entthnd  failed,  Northumberland  was  drhfes  acnaa  the 
border,  and  it  was  Murray's  fdca  to  barter  him  for  Mary,  In  the 
beginning  of  January  is;o.  liul  oa  the  Jjrd  of  January,  Murray 
was  shot  dead,  in  the  street  of  Linlithgow,  by  .1  Hamilton,  with 
the  approval  and  aid  of  Archbishop  Hamilton  and  other  heads  of 
the  house. 

The  contending  parties,  queen's  men  and  king's  men,  now 
made  approaches  to  each  other;  neither  had  a  share  in  the 
Hamiltona'  Cfiae.  But  Randolph,  sent  to  Edinburgh  for  the 
pvipoariv  kept  (ben  apart;  Elisabeth  despatched  Sussex  to 
nvage  tfae  Soottish  border*  in  levenga  foe  a  taid  bjr  Bucdeoch, 
and  in  Bfay  Lennot  entered  Scotland  with  an  EnRlidi  forte  and 
soon  was  appointed  regent  (17th  of  July)  This  meant  a  war 
of  Stuarts  against  Hamiltons,  and,  generally,  of  "  Queen's 
men"  agoirist  "  King's  men."  Truces  and  empty  negotiations 
merely  protracted  disorder.  On  the  and  of  April  Mary's 
party  I'-'-t  Uunbarton  castle,  which  Crawforc!  of  Jordanhill  look 
by  a  daring  night  surprise;  and  Archbishop  Hamilton,  a  prisoner, 
was  hanged  without  trial.  In  May  the  Hamiltons  enicred 
£dlnburgfa»  and  later  Lennoi,  in  a  parliament  hdd  at  Leith, 
icciired,tlie  forfeiture  of  Letbiogton.  As  the  year  paiecd  by, 
ArgyU,  Cassilis,  Eglintoun  and  Boyd  went  over  to  Lennox's 
party,  and  in  an  otherwise  futile  lald  of  Kirkcaldy's  men  on 
Stirling,  Lennox  vv.is  raptured  and  was  shot  by  a  man  named 
Cdidcr.  In  Kngland  the  Ridolphi-Norfolk  plot  was  discovered, 
and  at  the  end  of  i57t  Huchanaii's  "  Dclcction"  of  Mary,  with 
trarulatious  of  the  Casket  Letters,  was  published,  ThouRh 
Mar  was  now  recent.  Morton  ?^as  the  nun  of  action  In 


or 


Febniaiy 


1573  he  forced  on  the  kirk  an  order  of  bishops, 
ralMna.''  flun  thraub  «Udi  the 


wealth  of  the  church  trfcklcd  Into  the  coffers  of  the  state 
of  the  regent. 

This  was  the  bcgiiming  of  the  sorrows  of  more  than  a  century. 
The  kirk  Presbyterian  was  founded  on  the  Genevan  moM,  aiid 
was  intended  to  be  a  theocracy.  She  bad  claimed, 
since  the  riots  at  Perth  in  1559,  tlw  Power  of  the  Keys,  ^"ji^ 
witb  the  power  of  eicowremiicitlag  oven  the  Uat,  o 
aentenee  pnetkaHy  equfvalent  to  outhwiy.  These  preten^ui 
were  incompatible  with  the  freedom  of  thestaf  ear<K)f  individuals. 
It  became  the  policy  of  the  crown  to  chc«-k  the  preachers  by 
mean*  of  the  order  of  bishops,  first  reintro<!uced  by  .Morton  J 
worthy  of  their  origin.  The  kirk  was  robbed  afre«ih,  bencim-s 
were  given  to  such  villainous  cadets  of  preat  families  as.XrchibalJ 
Douglas,  an  agent  in  Damky's  murder;  and  though,  under 
the  Kbolarly  but  fierce  Andrew  Melville,  the  kirk  purified  herself 
afresh  and  successfully  opposed  the  bishops,  James  VT. 
dominated  her  again,  when  he  came  to  the  English  crown,  and 
the  result  was  the  kof  war  between  daima  eijually  eanbitaBt 
and  Intolerable,  tbosaol  the  crawn  and  the  UA. 

The  death  of  Mar  (a8th  of  October  1572)  left  power  in  the 
stronger  hanib  of  Morton,  and  the  death  of  Knox  (24th  of 
Xovember)  put  the  kirk  for  a  while  at  the  mercy  of  the  new 
regent.  Meanwhile  Mary's  party  dwindled  away;  at  a  meeting 
in  Perth  (jjrd  of  February  1573)  her  thanes  fled  from  her,  and 
Eli2ab«th  at  last  reinforced  Mary'senemics  with  men  and  artillery. 
On  the  28th  of  May  Edinburgh  castle  surrendered  at  discretion. 
Lcthington,  the  heart  of  the  long  resistance,  died,  a  paralytic, 
in  prison,  and  Morton  resisted  the  generous  efforts  made  to  save 
the  galbmt  KiiftcaMjr.  Xooi  bad  pnpheded  that  ho  would  be 
banged,  and  banfsd  no  Wia» 

Despite  the  fmdty  of  partisans  in  **  the  Douglas  wars,"  an 
English  envoy  reported  that  the  power  of  the  country  gentry 
and  the  I'orouRhi  h.id  increased,  while  that  of  the  great  wavering 
nobles,  Hamilton,  Huntly  and  others,  was  diminishing.  The 
"  navy  \v;is  so  augmented  as  it  i.s  n  thing  almost  incr<  dible," 
but  none  the  less  £100  sterling  was  worth  as  much,  Drury  wrote 
from  Uerw ick,  as  £1 000  Scots. 

In  t  $75,  at  the  General  AA*«mbly,  Andrew  Melville,  now  a  man 
of  thirty,  and,  with  Buchanan,  the  foremost  scholar  of  Scotland, 
especially  in  Greek,  cauaed  the  lawfuloeaaof  biilHpa  to  be  mooted. 
Thenceforward  Scotland  was  engaged  hi  ft  kud  of  "  bishops* 
war."  Meanwhile  Morton  found  the  old  Marian  party-fcud 
(Cvivbg,  and  fai  i  S77,  knowing  his  own  guilt  in  Damley's  murder, 
he  attempted  to  win  the  alliance  of  Mary  for  his  o^n  security. 
In  March  1578,  a  coalition  of  his  public  and  pri\atc  foes  ca>..  ■  J 
Morton  to  resign  the  regency,  while  the  young  earl  of  Mar 
became  custodian  of  the  boy  king.  On  the  iSth  of  May,  Mortoa 
allied  himself  with  Mar,  who  commanded  Stirling  cattle,  atid 
alter  negotiatiooa  recovered  power.  AthoU  was  his  chief 
oppoitent,  but  in  Afvfl  1579  he  died  suddenly,  after  dining  with 
Mortoo;  poison  was  Mnectcd.  Morton,  with  Angus,  attacked 
the  Hamiliona,  whoso  (Mm  fled  the  countiy,  acoonpaided  by  the 
wont  of  tiaitorB,  Sir  JaoKi  Balfour.  Knmdag  aU  the  secrets  of 
Dandey^  murder,  Balfour  revenged  hims^  by  raking  up 
Morton's  foreknowledge  of  the  deed;  and  here  he  was  helped 
by  the  influence  exercijscd  over  the  young  king  by  his  cousin 
Esmf  Stuart  d'.-Vublgny  (a  son  of  Darnlcy's  paternal  uncle, 
John),  who  came  to  Scotland  from  France  in  September  1579. 
D'Autii^ny  allied  himself  with  Knox's  brother-in  law,  James 
StevNari  of  the  bouse  of  Ochiltree,  captain  of  the  lung's  Guards, 
an  able,  handsome,  learned,  but  rapacious  man.  Tbc  Hamiltons, 
now  in  English  oile,  were  forfeited;  d'Aubigny  received  the 
eaildom  of  Leaaot;  and,  an  alter  Danlejr^  death,  placards^ 
woo  posted  otging  the  trial  of  Morton  for  that  crime  As  against 
the  new  Lennox,  Mortoa  was  deemed  a  friend  by  the  preachers, 
though  Lennox  professed  to  bo  reconciled  to  the  kirk.  Tlirough- 
out  1580  Ellzabclh  encouraged  Morton,  with  her  wonted  fickle 
treachery.  In  October  she  recalled  her  ambassador,  and  left 
Morton  to  his  fate  Sir  James  Balfour  secretly  returned  from 
Frarue  with  his  information,  and  Morton  was  accused  and 
arrested  on  the  last  day  of  isSo.  Elisabeth  sent  old  Randolph 
loUutataiBdpkadibiitUam  iBd  Jaaea  Stewart  waic  too 
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pownfuL  Morton  was  tried  on  tltent  of  Jooe  1581,  was  found 

P'jilty,  and,  with  one  Hinriinf;,  who  had  accotnpnnifd  Archibald 
DougJjLS  lo  ihc  scene  of  Uarnlcy's  murder,  was  executed.  Hi&Ulk 
went  to  the  Duuglascs  of  Lochlcven.  James  Stewart,  received 
the  Hamilton  earldom  of  Arran,  and  under  him  and  Lennox 
the  young  king  began  his  long  strife  with  the  kirk  aodlAlHlf- 
bcarted  dealings  with  the  Catholics  and  his  mother. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  folluw  the  course  of  the  strife,  in  which 
dw  godly  were  kd  by  the  earls  of  Cowrie  and  Angus.  Oowijc 
irited  Juoei,  and  power,  at  Rutltvm  (Avimt  is8»)t  »  sicp 
appMved  ol  bgr  thft  pieitdiai.  laJiiMsstjt,  Jaamtmpedto 
St  Aadnwfl  and  was  nirraimded  vy  IS»  pany.  In  Nevcmber 
he  made  the  son  of  Lennox,  who  had  died  in  France,  a  duke; 
Arran  was  again  in  powcr.and  Melville  with  other  prc,ichcrs  fled 
to  England  in  1584,  after  the  execution  of  Cowrie  for  high 
treason.  The  king  and  council  were  proclaimed  judges  in  all 
cases;  preachers  were  to  submit  to  their  judicatUWWlMmCCmed 
of  political  offences,  a  slanciing  cause  of  strife. 

No  longer  needing  Catholic  assistance,  James  threw  over  his 
BMtther,  with  whom  he  had  been  intriguing,  and  sent  the  beautiful 
Master  of  Gray  to  betray  Mary's  secrets  to  Elisabetih.  At  the 
•ad  of  isSs,  alt  James'k  enkd  foeS;  Douglases,  Hamiltons  and 
otheis,  retunwd  acraas  tlw  border  ra  force,  caught  the  kii«  at 
Stirling,  drove  Arran  into  hiding,  restored  the  Cowrie  family, 
and  became  the  new  administration.  In  15S6,  the  Babington 
plot  was  arranged,  and  discovered  by  those  who  had  allowed 
it  to  be  arranged.  James  i>racticiiUy  did  nothing  to  rescue  hia 
mother:  one  of  his  repre<^ntati\TS  in  En^klld  Wit  tint  Archi- 
bald Douglas  who  helped  to  sky  his  father. 

The  execution  of  Mary  on  the  8th  of  February  left  James  "  a 
ir^  Ving"  as  far  as  his  motlier'a  dala  to  tbe  tbtOM  was  con- 
ccmed,  andhehadhbpenaiDaof  £]oaeor£iioeofiom 
Eliabeth.  Una  war  between  the  two  couBtries  was 
Kvoided.  llMacetorth,  till  James  tame  to  tbe  tbrone 
of  Enl^and,  the  history  of  Scotland  was  but  a  scries  of  inchoate 
(evolutions,  intrigues  that  led  to  nothing  definite  and  skirmishes 
in  the  war  of  kirk  and  state.  The  king  had  to  do  with  preachers 
who  practically  held  the  doctrines  of  Bcckct  as  to  priestly 
pretensions.  James  was  "  Chriit's  silly  vassal,"  so  Andrew 
Melville  told  him,  and  "  Christ"  in  practice  meant  tbe  preachers 
wbo  possessed  the  power  of  the  keys,  the  power  to  bind  and  loose 
CO  earth  and  in  heaven.  The  strange  thing  is  that  whOe  Eliza- 
beth warned  James  against  the  pretensions  of  men  who  "  would 
IttWftM  king  but  a  presbytery,"  whenever  be  was  at  odds  with 
fhe  mfaikleift  and  with  the  aohte  who  hept  tiying  to  seise  his 
pcnoB  with  (he  mtvnl  of  dw  adnbteii,  EBsabeth  aeactlr  or 
openly  backed  tbe  kirk. 

The  kirk  was  strong  enough  to  compel  James  to  march,  more 
llian  once,  against  the  Catholic  earls,  Iluntly,  F.rrol,  .•Kngxis  and 
others.  They,  again, constai-.lly  intrigued  with  Sp;iin,and  there 
were  moments  when  James,  driven  d^pcrate  by  the  preachers, 
listened  to  their  projects.  He  was  anti-papal  by  con\iction, 
yet  hoped  (or  help  from  Rome^  and  was  so  far  implicated  in 
the  advcstunt  of  his  Catholic  aabjects  that,  in  tbe  interest  oi 
Ma  Mm  cbaractar,  lie  bad  to  advaaoe  agahiat  then  and  drive 
then  into  ciOe.  la  1590  he  manled  Aaae  U  Iknnark;  ia 
IS92  his  character  suffered  through  the  murder,  by  Htutly,  of 
"  the  bonny  earl  o'  Murray,"  suspected  of  favouring  the  mad- 
cap Francis  Stewart,  earl  of  Bothwell  (nephew  of  Queen  Mary's 
BothwtU),  a  man  who  made  it  his  business  lo  kidnap  the  king, 
and  who  presently,  by  the  help  of  Cowrie's  widow,  seized  him  in 
Holyiood.  In  1592  parliament  "  ratified  the  liberty  of  the  true 
Urk,"  leaving  lit  1  le  liberty  for  king  and  state,  since,  in  the  phrase 
of  one  preacher,  "  tbe  king  might  be  excommunicated  in  case  of 
contumacy  and  disobedience  to  the  will  of  Cod,"  as  interpreted 
by  tbe  nuaiMeil.  In  the  following  year  (xjrd  of  July  MS9i) 
BotbweB,  much  favoure<!  by  the  preachers,  made  his  capture  of 
James,  but  had  not  the  [H.wrr  to  hold  him  long,  and  a  later 
rcvolutionar>'  aUcmpt  in  the  same  year,  by  AthoU  and  the  young 
earl  of  Cowrie,  was  a  failure. 

Cowrie  went  abroad  and  passed  some  time  at  the  university  of 
Flidaa;tohim  iheoyMot  thtpfMchenwmhqpcIullgrtwiwd 


pnsTORy 

after  IS96.  As  Bofhwdl  had  beeoBse  a  Cathdlc^  di^  exeea* 

municatcd  him  in  1505:  in  1596  James  resolved  to  recall  the 
exiled  Catholic  p<-crs;  the  commissioners  of  the  General  Assembly, 
alarmed  and  infuriated,  met  in  Edinburgh,  ordered  a  day  of 
humiliation,  decided  to  excommunicate  the  Catholic  carls  and 
established  a  kind  of  revolutionary  committee  of  public  safety. 
James  insisted  on  his  own  authority;  insbled  that  a  sccuUr 
court  had  a  right  to  try  a  virulent  preacher  who  declined  tbe 
secular  Jurisdiction  wbea  aerated  of  ba>^  denounced  Queea 
ElbabeUi  as  an  athdst.  The  4|aand  waxed:  tbe  gatboinp 
ammeaed  by  the  peeadcea  wote  dcdaicd  to  he  aMUtloiii;  a 
meeting  In  a  ^reb  ended  hi  a  thieatenlng  ilot  that  raged  roiaid 
the  Tolbooth,  where  James  was  sitting,  and  on  the  following  day 
be  with  his  Court  withdrew  to  Linlithgow  (i8th  of  December 
1596).  The  Court  of  Session  was  also  to  be  removed,  and  the 
burgesses,  fearing  loss  of  trade,  laid  down  their  arms.  The 
leader  of  the  clerical  agitation,  Mr  Bruce,  with  a  wild  preacher 
named  Balcanquhal,  fled  to  England,  and  James  returned  in 
triumph  to  his  capital  on  the  1st  of  January  1597.  He  followed 
up  his  victory;  a  General  Assembly  at  Perth  was  obedient  to  hh 
will:  the  preachers  were  forbidden  to  critidxe,  from  the  pulpit, 
acta  of  partiament  or  of  the  privy  council;  thqr  were  forbidden 
to  can  conveallons  without  the  royal  person  or  authority  and 
to  attack  bdividuals  in  their  sermons. 

In  the  great  towns,  moreover,  ministers  might  not  be  ap^inted 
to  charges  without  the  king's  consent,  and  in  this  course  James 
advanced,  with  but  slight  opposition,  till  he  put  the  preachers 
under  his  feet.  In  a  long  scries  of  crafty  movements  James 
managed  to  reintroduce  episcopacy  (1598- 1600)  by  the  aid  of 
packed  General  Assemblies,  later  declared  void  by  the  Covenanters 
(i6j8).  He  increased  Presbyterian  emotion  by  the  suspidoo 
that  he  was  intriguing  with  Catholic  powers,  and  by  his  book 
oa  the  rights  and  dulieaof  a  king  {BasUicon  Deron),  which  leB 
iido  the  heads  of  AodiOw  Melville.  Some  cryptic  correspondence 
with  the  pope,  whether  actually  by  James  or  by  Elphinstone, 
one  of  his  ministers,  came  apparently  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
English  court;  his  secret  relations  with  the  carl  of  Essex  were, 
if  not  known,  suspected;  the  young  carl  of  Gowric,  returned 
from  a  residence  on  the  continent,  was  too  efluj:ivcly  wclcomcii 
by  ii^izabetb  in  May  1600;  and  James  made  a  tactless  speech 
when  asking  parliament  for  money  towards  his  "  honourable 
entering  to  the  crown  of  England  after  the  death  of  the  queen." 
He  was  in  deq>  poverty,  the  Estates  were  chary  of  supplies^ 
ph»tters  in  Sootlaad  had  bceaoflering  to  Cedl  to  kidnap  the  king 
(tS9(0»  >ad  hk  fdationa  both  with  die  Eagliih  gmraeseat  and 
with  his  own  Bttbdued  but  attugglfaic  pcaKhcct  wcfe  hitterif 
unfriendly. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  mysterious  events  th.it  culminated 
in  the  slaying  of  the  earl  of  Cowrie  and  his  brother,  by  John 
Ramsay,  in  their  own  house  in  Perth,  on  the  V-b  of 
August  1600,  had  any  conneiion  with  James's  attitude 
to  England  and  the  kirk.   The  most  probable  ex-  a^a^ 
planation  is  that  Cowrie  laid,  with  the  utmost  secrecy, 
a  plot  to  lure  James  to  Perth,  kidnap  him  there,  transport  hin 
(0  Faatcastle^  a  fertcees  el  the  ptofligate  and  iatrigntaf  Lecaa  of 
Restahrlg,  oa  tbe  Berwickshire  coast,  and  then  niae  tbe  Piesbf- 
terian  party.  If  we  could  accept  the  evidence  of  a  letter  attri- 
buted to  Logan  and  produced  in  160S,  ihLs  theory  w  ould  be  vdid. 
But  the  letter  has  been  proved  beyond  question  to  be  a  forgery, 
though  it  may  vcr>'  well  be  ,t  forged  copy  of  a  genuine  originsl 
(sec  The  Gmrir  Conspiracy  Coije^sions  of  GfOrit  SfT6i.  by 
A.  Lang,  Roxburghe  Club,  London,  190a).    Certainly  no  plot 
was  laid  by  James  to  entrap  the  Ruthvens,  and  the  only  Question 
is,  was  the  brawl  in  which  they  fell  accidental,  or  had  a  plot 
hatched  in  deep  secrecy  been  frostiatcd  by  uncipected  drcusH 
stances?  (In  Jatm  fl.  mid  Ike  GmrU  Cmspiruef  the  writer 
argues  hi  faveor  of  the  latter  solution.)  In  any  case  Ae  Kxplic* 
ism  of  the  Edinburgh  ministers,  especially  of  Bruce,  encouraged 
the  tendency  of  the  people  to  think  the  worst,  and  led  to  the 
banishment,  followed  by  other  restrictions  and  suflcrings,  of 
Bruce  himself.  The  house  of  Cowrie,  so  long  hostile  to  Mary 
Stoazt  and  Jaaws,  was  forfeited  and  mined.  Cbarlaa  I.waa 
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bom  just  after  the  trial  o(  the  dead  Rnthvens  (tgth  of  November 
l&)o\  and  hiS1D0tlMr«ll,MliailNl,«!P|MMdli0tlttkiaff1ll«CenC 

proceedings. 

In  1 60:  Cecil  was  engaged  in  dark  plots  against  James;  the 
nsinf  Essex  (ot  which  Jaoies  probably  was  expeciani)  had 
failed;  but  by  the  end  of  the  year  Cecil  had  entered 
into  a  secret  understanding  with  James  to  kvour  bis 
kiafoi  claims  to  the  English  succession.  Elizabeth's  last 
letter  to  the  kioi  was  of  the  5th  of  January  1603; 
lihedfediA  the  earliest  hour  of  the  1st  of  April,  and  James,  laic 
•a  Um  yd  «f  April*  bad  the  newt  fnoi  Quay.  Ha  mtcccd 
LeodoB  on  the  6th  o(  May,  whence  be  hcaccfonh,  ae  be  eaid, 
governed  Scotland  *'  by  the  pen."  Entirely  safe  from  the  usual 
turbulent  movemenu  of  Scottish  opposition,  and  but  ill  ac- 
quainted with  Scottish  opinion,  he  could  dictate  measures  which 
were  oppressive  to  the  preachers  and  unwelcome  to  the  majority 
of  the  l.iiiy.  He  kept  the  Itirlt  for  two  or  three  years  "Aithout  a 
General  Assembly,  to  which  they  had  a  legal  right,  and  (with  at 
least  a  shadow-  of  legal  righi)  he  proclaimed  unlawful  the  assembly 
of  Aberdeen  (1605).  Though  the  recalcitrants  who  held  it  were 
punished,  James's  own  ofBdals  saw  that  he  had  gone  too  far. 
Hie  iMSb^  were  already  becoming  edioua  to  his  nobles;  his 
pnmfatloo  of  General  AssembUee  floMinued,  and  the  brothers 
Metvflk,  called  to  England,  were  treetcd  with  unconstitutiaaal 
bmlinri  Andnw,  wba  beheved  with  fnlttdkioai  iMeuce, 
was  buiibed  to  France,  James  to  Newcastle;  other  pieachers 
were  confined  to  their  parishes;  and  by  a  mixture  of  chicaitery 
(as  at  the  p-vcudo  assembly  of  Linlithgow)  and  of  violence,  the 
king  cstabli^hc<l  his  loitering  episcopacy,  and  sowed  the  dragon's 
teeth  of  civil  war.  Catholics  were  equally  or  more  severely 
persecuted;  and  though  the  Borderers  were  brought  into 
tranquillity,  it  was  by  measures  of  indiscriminate  severity. 

A  scheme  for  complete  union  of  Engtaml  and  Scotland,  pro- 
moted by  James  and  by  Francis  Bacon,  was  unwelcome  to  and 
rejected  by  tlie  two  jealous  countries  (1604-1606).  But  Post- 
ncti,  subjecta  ban  tn  Scotland  after  James's  accession  to  the 
Eni^  ihmnai  wen  allowed  to  puichaie  and  boU  fcal  peeperty, 
ud  "  to  bring  real  actlona  for  the aun^  "  In  Engind  (itfoQ. 

la  1(10  James  had  three  Sootddi  Uahepa  COBaeerated  by  three 
EngKsh  hbhops,  ensuring  for  the  northern  covetry  apo&tdic 
succession;  and  justices  of  the  peace  were  created  in  Scotland. 
The  "plantation  "  of  Ulster  by  Scottish  colonists  was  begun 
and  flourished.  Catholics  were  more  an<i  more  persecuted, 
and  in  1615  Father  Otjilvie  was  executed,  after  abominably 
cruel  treatment  in  wluLh  Sjxitiswoode,  arclibishop  of  Glasgow, 
took  an  unworthy  share.  In  the  same  year  the  kiag'a  "  Courts 
of  High  Commission"  were  consolidated,  and  an  ai;gui  was 
•ctnally  placed  in  the  royal  chapel  at  Holynwd. 

In  1617  James  visited  his  native  land:  ecdeitaatfcal  biawls 
at  once  broke  out,  and  James  vigorously  pushed,  la  face  of  the 
disfavottr  even  of  llii  bUl^>s,  the  acceptance  of  hia  ftanooi  Five 
Artidei.  Tfaeir  ponaecqitcd  at  Perth,  bt  1618,  but  weeeevaded 
irherever  otaaba  wia  pwlble  Coammdeaata  were  to  hned, 
not  to  sit,  a  thing  that  had,  of  all  others,  been  odious  to  John 
Knox;  Easter  was  to  be  observed,  also  Christmas,  contrary  to 
earnest  consciences;  confirmation  was  introduced;  the  Com- 
munion might  be  administered  to  the  dying  in  their  houses; 
and  baptism  must  be  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  child's  birth. 
These  articles,  harmless  as  they  may  seem  to  us,  were  the  last 
atraw  that  Scottish  loyalty  could  bear.  In  1631,  they  were 
'  carried  in  parliament  by  a  fair  majority;  to  the  horror  and 
bitter  indignation  of  all  mea  and  womca  of  the  eld  leaven. 
Woiae,  the  Elnglish  liturgy  was  used  la  a  eeOege  chapel  of  St 
Aadrews  on  the  1 5th  of  January  i6>j.  Jamca  tried  to  auppress 
the  general  iiriutiaa  by  »  pcodamation  ai^aet  oooveMlcles, 
and  a  Ibwat  to  lahe  away  die  eouru  of  lav  horn  Edinburgh, 
if  people dM  not  go  to  church  on  Christmas  day.  He  postponed 
the  threat  till  Easter  1625,  but,  says  Calderwood,  "  The  Lord 
remove*!  him  out  of  the  way  fourteen  ri.-iys  before  the  Easter 
Communion."  He  died  on  the  37lh  of  Minh.  Encovirsged  by 
safety  and  adulation  in  England;  g- 1  :  ;  i:  ii  l  e  Tudor  ideal 
of  kingship,  determined  to  redooe  to  order  the  kirk  from  which 


he  had  suffered  so  numy  ffljortet  and  fnsulu,  he  towed  the  wind 

and  his  son  r.       1  the  whirlwind. 

Oidy  the  chiet  moments  in  the  struggle  between  Charles  I. 
and  the  Scots  can  be  touched  on  in  this  summary.  Jamea  VL 
had  succeeded  in  hi?  struggle  with  the  prearhem 
partly  by  satisfying  the  nobles  with  gifts  out  of  old 
church  lands.  Charics  i.  reunited  the  kirk  and  the  nobles  by 
threatening,  or  teeming  to  threaten,  to  resume  or  impair  ibcsc 
gilts,  and  also  by  hia  favour  towards  the  universally  detested 
bishops  (it2i-it)V))t  Mr  &  R.  Gardiner  speaks  of  the  final 
•bape of  Cbaika'a meMuia  aa "a  wise andbenrficcnt  idbrm "  ; 
aadbedidtbBatnoovefbiglhe'lebidi''  artithca,and8ecuring 
something  Kke  a  tati^actoiy  niatenance  for  ministers.  But  he 
had  caused  alarm,  and  he  refused  aH  demands  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  loathc<l  articles  of  Perth.  The  younger  bishops  too  were 
not  "  sound  "  in  Calvinism;  many  were  looked  on  as  Arniinians. 
Protests  were  uttered  in  1635,  when  Charlei  entered  IMitiburgh 
and  held  a  parliament.  Above  all,  and  most  legitimately,  the 

vainly. 

By  1636,  Charles  and  Laud  had  decided  to  introduce  a  liturgy, 
a  slightly,  but  in  Scottiih  appicbeneiom  "  fdolatrouily,"  modified 
version  of  the  AngVeui  pfBfee4ieolt.  Aatflcanitm  wea  a  limb 
of  Aatkhriit}  ettenpote  ptayeia  were  regarded  as  inspired: 


a  Utwgy  WM  "a*  Meat  book."  The  praoedwe  was  purely 
dnpoti^aadatthefintctttaiplleaie  the  liturgy  in  St  Giles's 
tbrae  brake  mit  the  bnoaa"  Jenny  Ceddcs  "  riot  in  the  church 

(jjird  of  July  1637).  T}>e  nobles  of  the  country,  the  ministers 
and  lairds,  met  in  Edinburgli  and  sent  a  petition  against  the 
liturgy  to  Charles.  In  November  v. ere  formed  "TbeTabIca/' 
a  standing  re^'oIutionary  committee  of  all  Kstates. 

Constant  meetings  hurled  protestations  agiiinst  the  biiihcr.s; 
no  man  was  more  active  than  the  young  Montrose.  In  February 
1638  the  Covenant,  practically  a  "  band "  e(  the 
whole  country,  enforced  on  reluctant  signers,  was  2»«#nfc** 
launched.  It  made  Scotland,  like  Israel,"  a  covenanted 
people  "  for  the  defence  and  pnpagatiOB  of  the  oU  Ptohytciiaa* 
ism  of  Andrew  Melville,  and  amaydewteeehdd  that  it  waa  for 
ever  Uodtng  on  the  nation.  Legate  dfSer  ea  to  whether  the 
band  waa  legal  or  not,  but  iwolutiooi  make  their  own  laws, 
and  the  Covenant  could  not  be  more  illegal  than  the  imposure 
of  the  liturgy.  Charles  drove  on  the  bishops,  who  better  under- 
stood the  situation,  and  he  sent  the  h.ilf  hr.-irtcd  H,u;uIlon  t:> 
negotiate  and  threaten  in  Edinburgh,  where  the  C'>ven.^nters 
were  blockading  the  cistlc.  But  Charles  did  grant  a  Gemi.d 
Assembly  fn  Glasgow  f  2 1  .u  of  Xovember),  where,  among  unseemly 
uproar,  the  cttli.-siasiical  legislation  of  Jamei  I.  was  rescinded, 
the  law  and  custom  of  forty  years  were  abolished,  conformist 
clerics  were  expelled,  and  the  eari  of  Aigyll  appeared  as  leader 
of  the  extreme  party,  while  Moittioae  waa  the  general  of  the 
armed  Covenanters.  In  1639  he  waa  aaactlvein  aima  in  thenorth 
as  Hamilton,  on  the  king'ia  tide,  waa  dilatoiy  and  hdfkm  hi  the 
•onth.  By  May  the  chief  derkd  lender,  EeadMMB  of  Leucbaia, 
waa  denouncing  R^Bita  aa  "  Aoiakkites,"  and  by  biblical 
precedent  Amatekitea  (ecelva  no  4|uaiter.  Prelacy  was  "  Baal 
worship,''  and  the  Uik  tbui liiiMd  the itiife in  tbo diiectloB of 

religious  ferocity. 

While  Charles  hung  irrewlute  on  the  eastern  border,  the 
Covenanters,  under  Alexander  Ecslie,  triok  heart,  occupied 
Duns  Law,  .TTid  terrified  Cliarles  into  nef^^iiations  (iith-iSlh 
June).  A  hoOow  pacification  was  made:  the  assembly  of  August 
1630  imposed  the  signing  of  the  Coven.mt  on  all  Scotsmen.  A 
parliament  (3'!<t  of  .August)  demanded  the  loss  of  votes  (foutieeo) 
by  bishops,  and  freolom  of  debate  on  bills  formed  by  the  Lords 
of  the  Artidea,  who  had  practically  hdd  all  power;  while  Argyll 
carried  a  kiD  demanding  far  each  cetate  the  li^t  to  adect  ita 
own  representatives  among  these  lorda.  Traquholr,  as  royal 
commissioner,  prorogued  parliament;  negotialiofit  with  the  king 
in  London  h.id  no  result;  and  in  1640  the  prorogation  was 
contemned,  and  though  o[)poscfl  by  Montrose,  the  parliament 
constituted  itself,  with  no  royal  w.irr.Tn'..  \\'.ir  wns  at  h;i:ld, 
but  Montroae  formed  a  party  by  "  the  t>and  of  Cumbernauld*" 
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la  suppress  the  practicd  dictatorship  of  hit  rival  and  cneisy, 
Al^yU'  ^'ho,  he  understood,  was  to  be  one  of  a  triumvinte, 
ud  afanlute  noith  of  Foith.  Aisyll  ■Uoflwd  Uw  .camBluee 
of EtUttt to niilcvM before, Mid bidadUiliBtfc  Onlliejachof 
AttguM  Montnxe  wwtbe  fintof  Uie  CowamniiHcaiiiiy  to  cross 
the  Tweed;  Newemstle  was  seized,  and  Charies,  unsupported 
by  England,  crtcrcil  on  the  cruirM-  of  tfic  l/iiiR  r'arli'imrnt  and 
the  slayinR  oi  .Str.ilTont.  In  Sroil.ind  ihc  s<xrct  of  tliL-  Cuinbir- 
nauld  band  c.imc  out;  MonlroM-.  .Napiir  .inrl  ol  hor  tricr.ds  were 
imprisoned  on  ihe  sltvtigih  <)f  itrtain  amblKUi>u;i  mrs.s.iKt-s  to 
Charles,  and  on  the  jyth  of  July,  bciiiR  callud  before  parliament, 
Montrose  said — "  My  resolution  is  to  carry  witli  me  honour 
and  fidelity  to  the  grave."  Monirosc  kept  his  »onl.  while 
Haniltoa  stooped  to  sign  the  Covenant.  Montrose  lay  in  prison 
while  Charles  I.  visited  Scotland  and  met  the  parliament,  per- 
turbed by  the  dim  and  unintelligible  plot  called 
"  The  Incident ''  (October  1641),  which  seems  to  have 
aimed  at  Ktiiiig  tho  persoos  of  Argyll,  H«mnt«»n 
MidUiitModMrLeiiark.  ADthttiikBOwafllMoattMe^iiithh 
BMlter,  b  that  from  pritoo  ho  bad  mUten  thrice  to  Chailci, 
and  thiit  Charles  had  intended  to  show  Ms  third  letter  to  Argyfl, 
Hamilton  and  Lin.irli.,  on  llic  very  Jay  when  they.  su«.p<'frinK 
a  plot,  retired  info  the  country  (i.nh  of  October).  An  .imitated 
in'iuiry  which  only  fitund  ont radiclory  evidence  w.is  disturbed 
by  the  news  of  the  Irish  rebellion  l';3lh  of  (X  li)l*er).  t'h.irlcs 
heaped  honours  on  his  opponents  (.Xrnyll  was  one  marquis  of 
his  name),  and  hastened  to  Ertpl.ind.  The  country  was  governed 
by  fifty-six  members  of  the  Estate  and  by  t  he  fireadcd  commission 
of  the  General  Assembly,  for  now  the  kirk  dominated  Scotland, 
denying  even  the  right  of  petition  to  the  lieges. 

The  English  parliamcpt.  At  war  with  the  king,  demanded  aid 
from  Scotland;  it  was  gnated  ttnder  the  conditions  of  the 
■r.  „  .  Sokau  Leafiat  «nd  OmHuutt  (t64i)t  by  «hkh  the 
l";^^  CewBaBta  eqiecled  to  eecnn  the  esuhlMuMOt  of 
PRdqrteriaaiaii  hi  Bn^wid,  though  the  terns  of 
a«iteiiicat  txt  duUoas.  Scotland,  however,  regarded  herself  as 
bound  to  war  against  "  Sectaries,"  and  so  came  into  collision 
with  Cromwell,  to  her  undoing.  In  January  1644,  a  Scottish 
ftini)'  cro5-.el  Twe<;<i,  to  aid  the  p.itli.itii.  t.t,  with  preachers  to 
allenJ  Lhe  nod  of  W'csLroi.'isitr.  .Aln .;d\  some  kxso  men  from 
Ireland,  m.unly  of  Macdonatds and  other  clans  driven  into  Iri  land 
by  the  Ari(>tl^,  were  being  defsft.ii.. bed  to  ihe  west  IliKbland 
ccist.  Lanark,  from  Oxford,  lUd  to  jUin  the  Cu\ei;.inters; 
Charles  imprisoned  Ilamition  in  Cornwati;  Alwniro»c  was  made 
a  marquis;  Leslie,  with  a  large  Scottish  force  and  4000  horse, 
bt-Mcfted  Newcastle.  Montrose  arrived  a  day  too  late  for  Marston 
M'l/r  (.-ndof  July  1644);  Rupert  took  his  contingent;  he  entered 
Scotland  in  disguise,  met  the  iU-<anncd  Irish  levies  under  Colkitto, 
tailed  the  Gordons  and  Ogilvics,  who  MppUed  his  cavalry, 
raised  the  fighting  Macdonilds,  CametaM  and  Madcans;  in 
liz  pitdhnd  battles  he  noted  ArgyU  and  all  the  Coweoanting 
wairiots  of  Scotland,  and  then,  deserted  by  Colkitto  and  the 
Gordons,  and  surpited  by  Leslfe's  cavalry  withdrawn  from 
England,  was  defeated  at  I'hiliph.u:;:?!  near  Selkirk,  while  men 
and  women  of  his  Irish  conlingctit  ucrc  shot  or  hanged  months 
after  the  battle. 

The  clamour  of  the  preachers  was  now  for  blixxi,  and  gentli  n;cn 
taken  under  pri/imsc  of  quarter  were  executed  by  convmand  >A 
the  Estates  at  bt  Andrews,  for  to  give  quarter  was  "  to  violate 
the  oath  of  the  Covenant  " — as  interpreted  by  the  clergy.  It 
would  have  been  wiser  to  put  the  revenges  as  reprisals  for  the 
undeniable  horrors  committed  by  Montrose's  Irish  levies.  The 
surrender  of  Charles  to  the  Scots,  the  surrender  by  the  Soots  of 
Charles  to  the  English,  for£,ioo,oooofaiNBiS  of  pay.  With  hopes 
of  anothcc  £300.000  (February  1647),  were  ainont  the  conse- 
quences of  MootKMe^  deint.  But  the  tunender  of  the  king 
festered  bi  Scottisb  eonsdeacsH  lot  the  oouatiy  «w  far  frpm 
acquiescing  in  the  tnmaction. 

Leslie,  by  the  advice  of  one  Kevoy,  a  preacher,  mass.icrcd,  on 
his  return  to  Scotland,  the  Macdonalds  in  Dun.ivcrty  castle. 
A  strife  sr-i.o  l:rV,M:cn  I[;-,riii!'        uf.o  v.i^l'id  lo  di-band  Ihe 

CovcBaoling  army,  and  Arg>'ll,  and  gradually  the  struggle  was 


between  Hamilton  and  the  synpathliert  with  the  impntoncd  king 
and  Argyll  ait  the  bead  of  (oruDder  the  beds  oO  the  noic  taoaUcal 
preachers  and  nHbytcrbttk  Hm  Scottish  comagMOBcn  In 
England,  with  budcrdale,  and  with  the  approval  of  Heinllton^ 
faction,  signed,  at  the  end  of  1647,  "  The  Engagement  "  with 
Charles,  and  broke  away  from  the  t>'nnny  of  the  preachers. 
Tlie  Knjjager^  had  the  majority  in  parliament,  but  were  frantic:) !ly 
cursed  from  the  puljuts;  they  and  their  army  mustered  for  the 
deliverance  of  their  king.  In  August  1648,  they  crojiscd  the 
borrier,  leaving  the  fanatics  to  arm  in  their  rear,  but  Cromwell, 
by  a  rapid  march  across  the  fells,  caught  and  utterly  routed  tbcni 
at  I'reston  and  on  the  line  of  the  Kibble,  taking  captive  the 
infantry  and  Hamilton,  who  was  sent  to  the  block. 

This  was  the  kirk's  proudest  triumph;  the  countr)-men  of  the 
preachers  had  been  ruined  on  "  St  Covenant's  Day."  The 
preachers,  with  Lords  Loudoun  sad  Eglintoun,  Arg)-ll 
and  Caasilis,  armed  and  lalsed  the  (odly,  and  occupied 
^BbuyL^^^l^gMl^^  OmSmt, 

Cromwdl,  and  Argyll  met  him  on  tho  Tweed.  Theooe  Cromwdl 
sent  Lunbert  irith  seven  regents  to  Edinburi^,  where  ho 

himself  sta}'cd  for  some  time.  A  parliament  in  Argjll's  and  the 
preachers'  interest  met  there  in  January  i6m);  only  futeen 
nobles  were  present,  a^  against  fifty  six  in  the  previous  j-ear. 
The  pitertitfon  of  Cli.itles  1.  (joth  of  January  i64y)  left  Ihe 
extreme  party  in  a  quanilary,  Hon-  coaUl  they  keep  terms  "iiii 
"  l>h>ody  Sei  taries  "  that  had  slain  their  king,  in  face  of  the 
protests  of  their  envoys?  They  did  pa^s  the  Act  of  the  C'assi'i, 
disabling  ail  "  Engagers  "  from  all  n^anner  of  ofliccs,  mdilary 
and  civil,  and  dividing  the  distracted  country  into  two  hostile 
camps.  On  the  5th  of  February  Charles  II.  was  MOclain>ed  king 
in  Edinburgh,  if  he  took  the  two  Covenaatl.  TUs  meant  war 
against  Eni^aad,  and  war  in  which  the  Enfagefs  and  Roiyalisit 
could  not  tahe  pwL  The  situation  devclo|ied  bto  ndu  ondcr 
the  strife  of  the  irifaler  and  the  gentler  preachers. 

Commtmicatkms  with  Cbadea  II.  ait  (he  Hague  were  opened, 
and  the  Scou  accused  the  Engiiifa  of  breach  of  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant.  Uuntly,  as  a  KoyslTst,  %«$  decapitated  - 
at  Ldinburph;  and  the  envoy.s  of  rh.irlcs,  thanks  to  M*0mtt» 
the  advice  of  Montrose,  faileii  lo  induce  hitn  lo  stamp 
himself  a  recreant  and  a  hypocrite  by  signing  at^y  co^x^ants, 
Hut  Montrme  (January  1650)  was  sent  by  Charles  to  "  search  his 
death.  "  as  he  s.iid.  in  an  cxpediiion  to  the  north  of  Scotland, 
while,  in  the  absence  of  bis  stainless  servant,  Charles  actually 
signed  the  treaty  of  Breda  (ist  of  May).  In  April  Monlrote 
was  abandoned  by  his  royal  ma.ster,  and  was  defeated  at 
Carbiesdale,  on  the  south  side  of  the  kyle,  or  csiuary,  of 
Shin  and  0>-kel;  he  was  betrayed,  insulted,  bollicd  by  the 
preachers,  and,  going  to  his  death  like  a  bridegroom  to  the  altar, 
was  hanged  at  Edinbuigh,  oo  the  aoth  of  May.  **  Great  in  life, 
Montmeewts  yet  greater  bi  his  death.**  He  had  kept  his  word, 
he  had"  carried  fiddity  and  honour  tothtvmvr"  (Gttdiner). 
His  head  was  set  on  a  spike  and  his  quartered  limha  woceqioeed 
in  v.irious  places. 

ChaiU  s  came  to  Scotland;  he  signed  the  Coveiuints,  while  his 
tormentors  well  .md  d'jl>  knew  thai  the  aition  was  a  buso 
hy;x)(risy,  that  they  h;^d  lemptcd  hini  to  [Kriury, 
t'lotnwell,  who  now  cros-ed  the  border,  inipr<s-si'>l  this  ^^^^ 
truth,  as  far  as  he  might,  on  the  preaihers.  who  made  staitamd. 
Charles  sign  declarations  yet  more  dt  j;r.idlt:!:.  lo  tli<  dis- 
credit of  his  father  and  mother.  Meanwhile  David  LrsJic,  with 
singularly  excellent  strategy,  foiled  and  e%'adcd  Crcmwell  in 
the  neighbourbood  of  Edinburgh,  tiTI  the  great  cavalry  leader 
wofoKcd  to  retreat  towards  Et^gland.  At  Dunbar  Leslie  bdd 
Cromwdl  in  the  hollow  of  bb  hand,  but  his  army  bad  been 
repeatedly  "purged "of  all  BeyaUst  men  of  the  sword  bx  tbo 
picachefS}  tlwy  as»  said,  and  Cromwdl  bclietwd  k,  to  have 
coBitrabted  LolDe  to  have  hil  impregnable  positioii  and  attach 
on  the  lower  levels.  Leslie  appears  to  have  intended  a  surprise, 
as  at  rhiliphauRh,  but  "  through  our  own  laziness,"  he  confesses, 
the  MiTiiri-c  cat:u:  fr^.n)  CrtinnvcH's  side.  ,nnd  few  of  the  Scots 
except  the  mounted  gentry  escaped  from  the  crxishing  defeat  at 
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IHnbir  ^id  of  Septnnber).  Of  the  pHsoam  an  unkaMm 
Bwnber  died  of  hun^r  in  Duriuun  cathedral,  others  were  foM 

to  slavery  in  the  colonies. 

Cromivi-U  h.-iii  occupied  the  country  south  of  the  Forth,  while 
Argyll  was  Charles's  master,  cxturiing  hard  terms  from  the 
prisoner,  who  once  rati  away.  The  cummiltec  of  Kstalet,  on 
haril  lernis,  pave  an  indemnity  to  Royalitts  whoic  swords  they 
needed;  avmy  utnistcrs  Acquiesced  ("The  Ke^solut loners  "), 
the  more  fanatical  dis»identa  were  called  "  Krmoiistrants," 
and  now  the  kirk  was  roit  in  twain  by  the  disputes  of  these  two 
iacticMLS,  Hie  KemunstranU,  clerical  and  military  (Guthrie  and 
Stncfaan),  would  not  HVpntt  Cbftito  wUk  lie  WMiiot  ''under 
convietioB,'*  nd  Stauliu  «h  cwnwwmnkrtwi  Igr  tlw  Rcsolu- 
tiMien.  OBllwMlhalJidjr  1651  LambotlifefHitedtlie  Royal- 
tasat  InveikeidiiBf;  Fortli  no  longer  btitOed  Chimwell;  Leslie 
w:is  sure  to  Ijc  oulft.-inked.  and,  with  Charle?.,  he  evaded  Cromwell, 
in*rthcvi  into  the  heart  of  England  (unaccompiinicd  by  ArgylH, 
and  was  defeated  and  taken,  while  Charles  made  ft  mitVtUous 
escape  at  Worrt-stcr  (^rd  of  SejjlcmU-r  1651). 

The  tonque*l  of  Scotland  was  s.  "  'ii  '  r  ;>leted;  at  last  she 
lay  at  an  English  victor's  feet;  the  Oeneral  Astembly  was 

turned  out  into  the  street  by  "  some  rats  of  Musketeers 
gtfi^tlm,        *  troup  of  hone,"  and  the  risings  of  Glencairn, 

Locne  (eldest  son  of  Aig^ll)  and  others  in  the  high- 
laadt  lien  euily  crushed.  ArKyll,  deserted  and  detested, 
oonnpimiilHd  UaMdl  by  letten  to  Meink,  o>ntainin(  intelligence 
a»  10  Ibe  noveaMnto  «f  tlw  lUyalbU.  While  the  lival  bands 
of  iNcadwn  aquaUdcd,  Cmonidl,  like  Edwwd  imnged 
that  Scottish  members  should  sit  in  Westminster,  and,  com- 
mercially, as  in  the  administration  of  fair  justice,  and  the  peace 
of  the  count,')',  Scotl.ind  prpfpcred  under  EnpHsli  rule.  But 
Monk  withdrew  his  force  to  London  in  January  16O0,  and 
hurrying  ev«ati  bi«a|^  the  Joyooi  Rtttantloa  of  the  99th 
of  May. 

The  feslivitic-s  in  Scotland  were  exuberant,  but  it  was  im- 
poasible  that  tranquillity  should  be  restored.  The  Remonstrants, 
that  is,  the  clerical  fanatics  to  whom  toleration  was  more  especi- 
ally abominable,  are  reckoned  (Hume  Brown)  as  the  majority 
of  the  preachers,  but  exact  statistics  cannot  be  obtained.  In 
their  eyes,  aa  Ghaclea  had  taken  both  Cevenants,  he  was  bound 
tCBHin  a  PRflbytcrian  and  ta  catabBah  Presbyterianism  in 
England,  a  Mat  fanpoaaible  and  entailing  dvii  war  in  the 
attempt.  Even  the  rtpicsentatives  of  the  Resolntioners  orged 
Charles  not  to  use  (he  Anglican  sen.'fce,  though  (hiy  confided 
to  Sharp,  their  agtnt  in  London,  their  opinion  that,  if  the  Re- 
monstrants (or  Protesfers)  had  any  hand  in  affairs,  "  it  cannot 
but  breed  continual  diilcmpcr  and  di'iorflen-."  5;up;>ose  that 
the  kirk  was  restored  by  Charles  to  her  [losition  in  i>cjj,  with 
General  Assemblies.  With  the  violent  party  in  a  majority, 
refusing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state,  insiftlnf  ea  the  establish- 
ment of  Presbyterianism  in  England,  exconUBUnicating  and 
scolding,  Scotland  would  be  as  much  disturbed  aS  ia  the  days 
of  Andrew  Mdville.  "  Ndtber  fair  nor  ether  means  are  likely 
to  do  Kith  then"  (the  fanatics),  saya  Baillie,  principal  of 
Glasgow  Unlvcnity,  himself  a  Covenanter  from  the  bCfinniag. 
He  wished  to  bani^  the  Remonstrants  to  Orkney. 

Hi^'  jriaii*  do  not  usually  seem  to  perceive  that  Charles  was 
faced  by  the  old  quarrel  of  church  and  state,  in  which  "  fair 
means  "  »crc  seen  to  be  uua\'ailing.  while  "  uti! :iir  means  " 
only  succvvded,  after  some  thirty  ytars,  in  breaking  down  the 
old  Presbyterian  spirit  so  much  that,  after  16SS,  the  state  could 
hold  her  own.  Charies,  without  first  suaunoning  the  Estates, 
Bioed  hb  owa  |ifl*y  esoacB  and  nhusteiti  «f  fduiB  Lauderdale, 
loag  a  Covenanter,  cune  pieaenttjr  to  be  yiwuoi  «l  Scotland. 
Ai  AigyD,  in  face  of  an  ifaninfh  «mt  tp  OMiit,  he  «aa  arrested, 
aad  daring  the  session  of  paiUament  of  Jmutf  i€6i  was  tried 
fSor  treason,  and,  on  the  ground  of  Ids  letters  to  Monk,  was 
convicted  and  executed,  as  was  the  leadiri)!;  Remonstrant  preacher, 
James  Guthrie,  accused  of  hcJdiup  an  illegal  conventicle,  "  tend- 
ing to  disturbance,  .  .  .  and,  if  possible,  rekindling  a  ci\  il  war." 

The  liiatory  of  the  country  during  the  RcstoratioQ  falls  natiur- 
•Dy  hito  four  peiiodi. 


I.  Ia  the  first  (i66o-i66j)  the  royal  conunliaioner  to 
parliament  was  the  earl  of  Middlcton,  a  soldier  of  fortune  who 
had  been  in  arms  fcir  the  Crown  as  I.ite  as  1655,  '•^ho 

had  Ixi-n  excommunicated  by  the  tirk,  ami  was  prrta4» 
deterinlr.ed  to  keep  down  the  prc.irhers.  With  hi;;i  duHagt^ 
were  the  Cavalier  party,  anxioui  to  recoscr  tlair  J^'*™" 
losses  during  the  civil  war.  Al!  were  imfioverii bed, 
and  greed  was  the  duminanl  motive  ot  the  memkKjrs  of  the 
privy  council,  the  rulers  of  the  country.  Meanwhile,  in  LoiuU'n, 
the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  once  a  fervent  Covenanter,  wafi  secretary 
for  Scotland,  had  the  king's  ear,  and  would  have  restored  pre:^l  >y> 
tery.atleaatbywayef  eipeiiaient.  The  "  cicatare  "  of  Charles, 
as  he  ceded  hhnself,  this  buity,  vtolent  acbohr,  huflbon  and 
bully,  was  reckoned  a  patriot .  As  an  "  Engager  "  he  had  seen 
his  country  conquered  by  Kn^Iish  arms.  His  policy  wsa  to 
keep  Scotland  in  Rood  humour  Ijv  restoring  presbytery;  to 
raise  in  the  country  a  niihtia  strong  enough  to  support  Charles 
against  the  English  parliament,  and  thu>,  in  both  countries, 
to  m.ik<-  the  royal  prerogative  absolute.  The  I'lr^t  ji.irliamenl 
(i66i-i66i\  under  Middlcton,  was  iib-serjiiiou^  enouj;fi  to  gr.int 
the  king  ^^40,000  annually,  to  abuli&b  the  covenants  and  to 
rescind  all  but  the  private  legislation  of  the  revolutionary 
years  (16^1660).  The  Lords  of  the  Anidca  were  restored, 
mere  neodnees  of  government.  Middleton,  Tarhat  and  ClareO' 
don  overcame  Charles's  reluctance  to  restore  cpfsoepaqr; 
Lauderdale  fell  into  the  backgmiad;  Hie  Rev.  Jaowa  Shaip^ 
hitherto  the  agent  ef  the  Keaolutlofwia,  or  nlMcr party aaneof 
the  pn;achers,  turned  Ms  ooat,  and  took  the  ardtbldiepric  01 
St  Andrews.  Episcopacy  being  restored,  some  three  or  four 
hundred  preachers  were  driven  from  their  parishes  (1663). 
"  We  tiiad.c  a  waitc,"  s-iid  .Xrchbtshop  I.<.ig!iton,  "and  stocked 
it  with  u«li  and  .^atyrs."  the  detested  "curates."  Tbe Shorter 
Catechism  was  tau,:ht;  the  liturgy  waS  not  hcoagfat  IttJ  the 
sole  change  was  in  kirk  govcrrunent. 

MeanwhQe  the  Cavalier  party  invented  a  system  of  h(  a\  ily 
fining  men  who  had  been  their  opponent.*^  in  the  troubles.  Middle- 
ton  coveted  the  estates  of  the  earl  of  Argyll,  son  of  the  late 
marquis,  and  on  a  trumped-up  chaige  of  "  leasing  making " 
(he  had  q>olien  b  a  private  letter  of  "  the  tricks  of  parliament  ") 
had  him  condemned  to  death.  He  wis  saved  by  the  ewrtiona 
of  Lauderdale  and  Thihat  suggested.  whOe  Middleton  adopted* 
a  scheme  for  ostracizing,  and  making  incapable  of  office,  twelve 
of  their  opponents,  including  Lauderdale.  But  Lauderdale  had 
the  skill  to  turn  the  cards  on  Middlcton,  accusing  him  of  tricking 
Itoih  parliament  and  king,  and  of  usurping  royal  prerogative. 
Middle-ton  and  Tarbat  were  cashiered,  and  the  able  but  profligate 
earl  of  Rotbcs  united  four  or  6ve  of  the  highest  offices  in  bis 
0V.T1  i>er$oa^  Ltudcfdale  remaining  at  oonit  aa  lecntaiy  for 
Scotland. 

II.  We  come  now  to  the  years  from  1664  to  1667.  Middlcton, 
with  Archbishop  Sharp,  misgoverned  the  country,  establisbed 
a  high  court  of  oommildonj  eidcd  the  fiercest  preachcn  to 
Hoibnd,  whence  they  woflMa  endlcea  miscfaict  fay  agitation  and 
a  war  of  pamphlets;  irritated  the  Covenanting  shirts,  Fife  and 
the  south-west,  by  quartering  troops  on  them  to  exact  fines 
for  Nonconformity,  and  so  caused,  during  a  war  with  Holland, 
the  renll.ind  Kiving  I  Koveriil-cr  1666).  Tfiis  unfonci  r^(  d  nuAc- 
ment  arose  out  of  an  act  of  cruelty  by  soldiers  in  the  renrntc 
Glenl.rns,  and  \sa5  unsup'^orted  by  Holland,  whh  v.hith  ".he 
CovcnaiUiTs  had  been  ititriguing.  Cruihcd  at  RuUion  tjjten 
in  the  Pentlanda,  by  General  Dalriel,  this  mo\'cmcnt  left  the 
Presbyterians  the  more  angry,  by  reason  of  the  cruelty  of  its 
suppression,  and  the  use  of  torture  to  extract  iniormatmi  ffOOl 
MackaH,  a  preacher,  and  Neilson  of  CocMck,  a  laird. 

m.  Laadeidale  again  saw  hit  chance;  Kothea  waa  deprived 
of  an  offios  save  the  chanccOorship;  Shaip  was  "  snibbcd  " 
and  disgraced,  attempts  at  concenion  wne  begun,  and  the 
indulgence  of  jf/.j  literiicd  a  nLinlxr  of  Presbyterian  ministers, 
under  reslricsions.  The  imluh^ciM  !■  .\i;tt!iiuaicd  the  division 
betwivn  those  who  aciepied  ai.d  those  who  rcjcrtrd  it.  Out- 
rages on  conformist  ministers  were  frequent,  and  conventicles 
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VMiamm  (1M9),  d«iiw>d«l  the  natonlion  of  tbe  coveoants, 
«liidk  BMM  cml  mr.  tin  haaiing  of  the  bitlwiM,  and  even 
■ppbwicj  ■—iMtioa  by  bmi  who  huA'**  «U,"  like  PJiiaehas. 
In  a  putiiinent  witli  Laudardats  u  oonmiwoiur  (1M9-167J) 

"  claiiking  acts  "  were  passed  against  nonconformity,  but  the 
laws  were  too  severe  to  be  executed,  save  spasmodically,  and 
were  [cllowcd  by  a  s<;co;id  in<lulgi-ncf  (1673).  Lauderdale 
having  n-.jrricil  'he  r.ip.icious  cour.lciS  ol  Dysart,  cortuplion 
was  rife,  I'.is  brother,  HaltoLn,  was  an  example  of  rccklcis 
greed;  oppositirn  arose  to  a  ^cht-ine  of  union,  prt'scnily  (Iropjx-d. 
and  by  Jfi-;  il:e  ilul;c  of  Hamilton  and  Sir  Ctorgc  Markcn/.ic 
led  an  organised  political  opposition.  LAudcrdaie's  Militia 
Act  gave  Charles  a  force  of  22,000  men,  who  would  "  go  any- 
wbew"  (that  is,  would  invade  England),  at  tbe  king's  com- 
miuid,  ud  In  1673-1(175  Laudcfdak  was  attacked  in  the  English 
House  tA  Coounona.  Charks  stiiod  by  him,  biU  his  best  allies, 
Kinaidiae  and  Sb^  Robot  Ifuiny,  dewrMd  Uoii^  idiilo  8r 
George  Mackenzie  of  Rosehai||^  caoieovcr  10  Ui  party,  hecame 
king's  advocate  (1677),  and  tiO  1M6  was  the  Adiitoplid  and 
public  prosecutor  of  the  government.  After  an  alleged  atteaqit 
to  negotiate  through  Argyll  (1678)  with  the  preachers,  to  vkw 
of  the  ihrf.Ucf.inK  increase  of  armed  conventicles,  Lai;dcrJa]c 
resolved  on  si.i>[irtssion.  Without  money,  and  without  any- 
thing like  an  a<Uqtiate  regular  (orce,  he  called  out  the  clatisnien 
of  AthoU,  I'erth  and  other  nobles,  and  quarurcd  "  the  Higlilaju! 
host  "  on  the  di<.turUvl  districts.  Ho  would  cither  put  thrm 
do«m,  or,  what  be  pnicrrol,  bring  rebellion  to  a  head.  The 
geatiy«  wko  had  proclaimed  thdr  inability  to  suppress  con- 
ventidei,  were  ordered  to  sign  a  bond  making  them  responsible 
for  their  tcnaatt,  and  were  bound  over  to  keep  the  king's  peace 
by  "law  bumvik"  a  methed  common  in  private  life  but  un- 
heard el  between  nonaicb  and  poopln.  After  aiz  mils  the 
plundering  clansmen  wen  trithdrawBt  lad  la  the  9liMg  el 
i6;8,  also  of  1670,  Hamlltoa  With  Ui  alllN  cuiM  thdr  eoiB- 
pLiints  to  Charles.  Mackenzie,  to  a  controversy  at  Windsor 
(1670),  proved  to  Charles  that  in  Scotland  he  was  as  absolute 
as  the  kiii^i  <>t  France  and  Spain,  over  cliurch,  state  and  all 
hi>  subji-v  Is,  and  ir.rieed,  by  various  acta  of  James  VI.  and  of 
Ms  nwn  iLi^'n.  Charles  really  was  a  dOpOt  (Blitidl  Mlliann, 
Additional  XISS,  23,144,  pp.  20-jS). 

Meanwhile,  armed  convent ii  lei  ab<]undctl,  and  the  extreme 
lactioin  openly  denouncisd  and  separated  thcmxclvt^  frum  tlie 
rapidly  growing  mass  of  the  Indulged.  Early  in  May  1679 
Sharp  was  backed  to  death  on  Magus  Moor  near  St  ;\ndrews. 
The  miwdems  rode  to  the  west,  joined  the  company  of  Kobtrt 
HamOten,  drfeated  Graham  of  Clavcrhouie  with  a  msaU  force 
of  horae  at  Draadog,  occupied  Glaacow,  and  proved  the  total 
inability  of  the  regular  forcta  to  oope  with  a  rising.  Charles 
micht  have  been  unable,  to  the  frMuy  of  the  popish  plot  of 
Titus  Oatcs,  to  iend  forces  from  England,  but  as  he  cho.sc  the 
popular  Prulcstani,  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  to  command  them, 
he  was  allowdl  to  despatch  some  n  ginients.  The  rebels,  who 
were  in  two  bo^ti^?  psrtirs.  Inrlulgi-d  and  Sep.iratisls,  failed  to 
hulii  Uotl.ucU  llr;ii>;e.  and  were  easily  routed.  The  duke  of 
York  was  »ent,  in  honourable  iMiuUimcnt,  to  ScoiLutd,  aiui 
in  the  parliament  of  t68i  was  royal  commissioner. 

IV.  ilcrc  begins  the  fourth  period  (i6S»-i6SS),  the  domtoa- 
tion  of  (he  duke,  Queensberry,  Perth,  and  his  brother,  Drum- 
nond  of  Lundio  (eazl  of  MeUort) .  Lauderdide  was  out  oi  favour, 
and  died.  New  "fay  concotioo  "  (a  third  todulgense)  "and 
reprcasbn,  the  onee  mighty  force  el  Scottish  Prcsbyterianism 
had  at  length  been  broken  **  (Home  Brown).  By  "  I>resby- 
tcrianism  "  we  are  here  to  understand,  not  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  church  Bovcmment — the  kirk  whose  motto  is  A'<e 
tameM  consumebaiur--h\a  the  pretensions  of  preaehers  to  domi- 
nate the  state  hv  the  nn  thii  .^I  "  power  of  the  keyf,"  by  cxrom- 
munication  v.i:h  civil  picn.alties  and  by  the  tuTicst  rcIi^:ious 
totolerance.  I'fcsbyterianism  can  exist  and  flourish  without 
these  survivals  of  the  proudest  pretensions  of  Romanism.  To 
quote  Dr  Hume  Brown  again,  "  When  the  aheoiutittn  o(  the 
Sttiaita  was  succeeded  by  a  more  rational  fOVanUMBt  (1689}, 
Uie  cniapte  of  the  ladttlfed  miiiiitcta»  who  ooapoMd  the  |Ka^ 


mass  of  the  Presbyterian  dcrgy,  was  of  the  most  potent  effect 
in  substituttog  the  idea  of  toleration  for  that  of  the  religiaa* 
abiolutiMi  ol  KnoK  and  IMville."  Save  for  the  fact  that  the 
miniitcfa  wan  aa  ittolnaBt  as  ever  ol  NeooonJonnl«% 
Catholic*  and  berelica»thii  la  a  jwt  view,  hot  Charlca  n.  had 
to  deal  with  a  kirkinwhich  theRemooftrants.the  more  fanatical 
ministers,  were  potent,  whether  the  majority  or  not,  while,  after 
i6fHj,  government  found  "  the  once  mighty  force  of  I'rcsby- 
tcrianism  broken."  It  was  broken  by  the  two  List  Suiart  kw;jrs, 
who  employcti  methods  the  moit  brutal  and  repulsive  for  the 
cru^hinR  of  const  iences  trained  in  the  theocratic  ideas  of  K'h/X 
and  Melville.  1  lie  memory  oi  the  courjtgc  and  devoiiun  wah 
which  men,  women  and  even  children  faced  torture,  death  and 
ruin  for  an  ideal  impossible  and  undesirable  is  dear  to  the 
Scottish  people. 

On  the  side  of  the  extrenitts,  Camerm  waa  happy  caongh 
todlehi  (afar  fight  at  Aiia  Moe»  (aand  of  Ju(y  iMo),  ahcr  pabtidy 
dfuwnlnf  the  Mng  for  his  breech  of  the  Cevenaat.  CargQI 
next  cxoommuiuceted  the  hing;  IMiicI  and  Micfceiwip,  and  hit 
followers  separated  thenudves  from  "  the  ordiaanoa  dfipcnird 
by  any  Presbyterian  minister."  The  followers  of  these  two 
men,  and  of  their  successor.  Renwirk,  who  later  was  h.^nged, 
became  the  armed  and  orpanizeil  '"  Societiiii,"  a  Ur^e  force 
of  yeomen  and  farmers  in  south-western  ScotLiiul,  u?,ual:y  st\lcil 
CimeroniiiftS.  After  the  Revolution,  the  guven.nu rit  kit  them 
.".lone,  and  could  .iftord  to  do  so, 

in  1681,  parliarrKnt,  under  the  duke  of  York  as  commissioner, 
passed  a  (est  act  so  drafted  that  no  human  being  could  honestly 
and  iogicaUy  take  the  test.  The  earl  of  Argyll,  son  of  tbe  marquis, 
added  a  qualifymg  clause;  he  wotJd  take  the  test,  "  as  far  as 
ft  wae  eoMistent  with  itadf By  theindnenoe  of  hiscouatkaa 
aedlloii^  who  dewed  to  be  paid  oat  el  fail  ertatc^  and  hi 
levo^p  ht  Ul  teizuie,  on  claina  for  ddiU^  Of  the  «Me  crtalcl 
of  daa  Madean  (t674-t6&o),  be  wu  trted  and  wii  actuelly 
found  guilty  of  treason.  He  escaped,  but  was  condcmaed  «a 
the  old  charge  after  his  later  invasion  ol  Scotland  (168$). 

In  16S4,  while  Perth,  and  his  brother,  MtUort,  who  went 
over  to  Rome,  were  in  p-jwcr,  Renwirk  emitted  an  "  Apolo- 
Rctical  Declaration,"  in  which  the  .ictivc  enemies  of  his  &<ct 
were  threatened  with  wcrct  trials  and  wiih  assassination 
(fktolKr),  and  a  "  curate,"  with  some  ^diers,  was  murdered. 
This,  coming  on  the  head  of  the  Kyc  Mouse  murder  plot  (of  wlikh 
the  Rev.  Mr  Carstairs,  the  agent  of  Arg>-||,  and  probably AqDrll 
himself ,  then  to  Holland,  were  not  ignorant),  caused  the| 
ment  to  demand,  .it  the  hands  of  the  military, 
anndiy,  an  "  Abjutalioa  "  el  Rcawickli  anarcfaiit 
Keeunnia  were  shot.  The  tcet  wa*  carefully  framed  to  aa  to 
Indude  no  disavow  al  of  rcliRious  principles,  and  was  "  tmiver- 
sally  URKru[<led,  even  b>  the  fieneiality  of  great  professors  and 
ministers  too,"  sa>'S  Sheilds,  an  advanced  exiremist.  However, 
the  pc-jsanlry  foiiiid,  m  the  abjuration,  matter  tonlrarj  to  their 
Loiis<  icnces,  and  while  some  recusants  were  shot  out  of  hand, 
a  girl  n.imed  Margaret  Wilson,  with  an  old  woman,  Margaret 
M.icl.auchlan,  were  ti(<l  to  st.xkes  and  drowned  by  the  in- 
coming tide,  near  Wigtown  (ijth  oi  May  1&85).  How  tbe 
penalty  came  to  be  inflicted,  as  the  pair  had  what  Wodrow  catla 
"  a  material  pardon,"  while  there  is  no  record  of  the  withdrawal 
of  the  reprieve,  remains  a  mystery.  Hw  gdlt  sppOMI  tO  attadl 
to  the  local  authorities  at  Wtgtowii. 

In  tUs  cniet  albfr,  jClavemanss^  wl»  erased  to  be  shot  tlie 
celebrated  |ehn  Biowa,  *  the  Christian  ctRfcr,"  had  no  hand. 
To  quote  Dr  Hume  Brown,  Claverltouse  "kept  strictly  witluB 
the  limit*  of  his  com.niision,  and  he  carrlfd  out  his  orders  with 
the  distinct  aim  of  Mving  blcxid  in  the  end.  To  tlxMC  who  he 
thojRht  h.id  txx-n  led  astray,  it  was  his  p<jlicy  not  to  be  un- 
merciful, lor,  in  his  own  word.^,  'it  renders  three  dcsjHratc 
where  it  gains  one.'  On  the  ot.her  hand,  in  the  rase  of  the 
obdurate,  he  showed  a  relentless  prei:ij>ion,  which  gained  for 
him  his  evil  name,  'The  Bloody  Oavers,'  tbe  commisMoned 
servant  of  the  powers  of  darkness."  Aa  comtable  of  Dundee 
he  secured  the  commutation  of  the  death  penalty  on  minOC 
,  ofiendera  under  his  JwiadictloB,  and  his 
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**ia  the  cmtat  crintt  b  it  thov^it  ntocit  to  pudon  the 
nultitude  And  punish  the  ringbtden.**  It  ■  M  enggentlOB 

to  say  that,  of  the  governors  of  Scotland  under  the  Restoration, 
Clavi'rhousc  was  the  ablest,  the  most  honourable,  the  least 
mpaclL>.is  and  even  the  mosl  clement.  But  "  Bluidy  Clavcr- 
bou§e  "  will  continue  to  enjoy  his  traditional  reputation  in 
popular  tracts  and  popular  histories. 

Charks  11.  Imi  dteii  «M)  the  2nd  o(  February  t6Ss>  aad  there 
were  in  Scotland  some  who  wept  for  him.  The  year  of  his 
death  was,  per  ixctlleiut,  "  The  Killing  Time,"  thanks  to  Ren- 
wick  and  htoaaiodates  and  the  Rye  House  plotters.  Now,  too, 
caoM  the  attcapu  el  MoDiiHNith  and  «f  A^U,  vho^  eving  to 
divided  oounscb  m  hii  caaip,  and  wuit  «f  iqppott  eidwr  bom 
his  clan  or  from  the  southern  malcontents,  failed  in  hlalnvarion 
of  Scotland,  was  taken,  and  was  executed,  suffering  lllce  his 
fiithor  with  great  courage  and  dignity.  Many  recusants  were 
penned  up,  starved  and  cruelly  treated,  even  tortured  when 
they  attempted  escape,  in  the  vaults  of  Dunottar  Castle. 

la  i6£6  James  claiined  and  used  the  dispensing  power  as  to 
peoallaws  against  Catholics,  in  face  of  the  opposii  ion  of  two  of  the 
Scottish  bt&hops  (who  were  ejected  from  their  sees) 
and  of  parlument.  Mackenzie,  for  his  opposition,  lost 
oflke.  The  firivy  council  WM  opened  to  CaLholka,  but 
en  thelaadwgef  Wmiam  in.  (he  populace,  m  iM8,  wecked  the 
chapel  of  fMjnood  and  bepa  to  "cabbie  "  eoahtaiiit  mimsters, 
or"  curates."  Of  the  guard  that  defended  HoljrriMxl  "the  gentle 
men  ;uid  the  rab'jie,  when  they  saw  all  danger  over,  killed  some 
and  fjut  the  rcit  i:i  priwo,  where  many  of  ihcm  died  of  their 
wounds  and  hunger."  a  parallel  to  the  Dunottar  cruelties  not 
usually  mcziiior.cd  by  historians  ("  Bakarres  Memoirs  ").  A 
Convetiiioii  of  Ettalei,  without  a  royal  coninussioner,  met  at 
E<linburgh  on  the  t4lh  ol  Murch  162^9,  and  it  is  curious  that 
W'iliia  mites  and  Jacobites  were  not  unequally  represented.  For 
pnsklent,  Uamilion,  who  had  ben  in  oppoeitleii  iram  itji  to 
iWi,  was  preferred  to  AthoU  bgr  a  iman  majority,  bat  It  aeon 
appealed  that  WUUsm'a  fdouU  were  in  the  ascendant. 

Qamihonse,  now  Vbceont  Dundee,  despairing  of  his  party, 
aad  under  apprehension  of  an  attack  in  arms,  rode  northward 
with  3  handful  of  horse,  and  began  to  play  the  part  of 
Montrose,  while  the  Convention  offered  the  crown 
to  William  and  Mary,  addinR  the  claim  of  right  to  de- 
throne a  kirif;  who  had  infrinficd  the  laws.  In  May,  William, 
in  lx>adon,  took  the  coronation  oath,  but  firmly  refused  to  accept, 
except  in  some  sense  of  his  own  not  easily  understood,  the  clause, 
"  to  be  careful  to  root  out  all  heretics."  The  castle  ot  Edictburgh 
naaaumodered  by  Gordon,  and  Balcarrcs  was  put  in  thatprieon 
when,  accsfding  to  kgend,  he  was  visited  by  the  wealth  of 
Dundee,  en  the  n^t  of  ttte  battle  of  UHeciaiifcle.  While 
Dundee  was  raising  the  clans  and  outmanoeuvring  Ifadtay, 
a  parly  m  parliament  was  agitating  for  constittOlonal  refonns, 
and  especially  for  freedom  from  the  I^rds  of  the  Articles. 
William  oppfMed,  and  party  war  was  furious,  when  news  can.c  ol 
Dundec  s  comjilLte  victory  at  Killieciankic.  The  terror  of  the 
Whi^i  turned  to  joy  when  they  hf^rd  that  Dundee  himself  had 
f.illen  in  the  arms  of  victory.  Two  murderers  had  been  sent 
by  the  carl  of  Nottingham  to  "  scire,"  that  is  to  despatch, 
Dundee.  They  left  London  for  Mackay'a  camp  on  the  19th  of 
July.  On  the  ajth  of  July  Dundee  waa  shot,  and  on  the  21st  of 
October  Kottm^iam  wiote  that  hb  cmluriei  "had  dooe  veiy 
food  service  to  the  Ung  "  {Stale  Pa^en,**  DaBMMk^"My  t7th, 
iStb,  19th,  October  31st,  16S9).  Henceforth,  for  ladk  of  a 
co-imandcr  of  Dundee's  genius,  there  was  no  real  danger  from 
the  clans,  arid  absolutely  no  chance  of  a  rising  of  the  lowland 
Jacobites  in  their  support.  At  Dunkcid  the  newly  r,-iiscd 
Camc-roni.in  refiiment  successfully  repulsed  the  highlanders,  ill  lc<l 
by  (jcncral  Cannon  as  they  were.  They  were  never  again 
dangerous  at  this  period,  were  scattered  by  Livingstone  in  a 
surprise  at  Cromdale  haughs,  and  govemuentbcgaa  to  attempt 
to  buy  f ton  chiefs  the  peace  of  the  dans. 

Ifcaawbfle  complex  hitiiguea  occuned,  and  were  betrayed, 
between  "  the  Chib  "  (the  advanced  oomtHatloiialisU)  and  the 
Jacobhee.  In  i6go  an  act  ratond  the  kirk  to  tbe  kpi  poeitJon 


of  isos,  under  of  the  tutvMng  ntataca  dcpihed  tMt. 
An  act  abeliilMid  eivO  pmaltifa  upon  senleBoes  of  esceniiittnlca* 

tion,  and  thus  broke  the  terrible  weapon  wliich  the  preachers  had 
wielded  to  long.  Nothing  was  said  about  the  eternally  bir.ding 
Covenant,  which  continued  to  be  the  fetish  of  the  Canicronians 
and  of  later  sccedm.  The  General  AMemblies,  henceforth,  under 
the  inilucncc  of  the  diplomatic  Carstairs  (who  had  been  cruelly 
tortured  in  i6ti4,  to  attract  information  about  the  Rye  House 
Plot),  did  little  to  thwart  government,  though  many  "  placed 
ministcia"  were,  at  heart,  attached  to  the  ancient  claims  of 
Krrax  and  Melville.  Laws  as  to  patronage,  an  inflammatoiy 
question,  were  made,  aboiiihcd  and  lemad^  caneing,  fntm  aboat 
1730  oowaidi,  paialoas  wfaJch  oploded  bi  the  great  DimptHm 
of  1842.  The  dealings  with  the  dans  culminated  in  the  1 
of  the  Maclans  of  Glencoe  (13th  February  1692). 
Through  military  inefficiency  the  hill  passe-s  were  not 
stopped,  and  the  murders  of  a  peaceful  and  hospitable  q^^^ 
population  were  relatively  few.  That  Dalrymple 
arranged  for  actual  exientunation  of  the  males  of  the  dan  is 
certain,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  he  knew  of  the  modus  optraitdi, 
the  betrayal  of  hospitality,  "  murder  under  trust."  It  is  cou' 
ceivable  that  William  signed  the  ordm  UJidcr  die  impression  that 
a  "  punhive  expedition  "  of  tbe  ordinaiy  sect  waaahme  intended* 
but  feaoiiatiBnct  from  the  ENaies  braught  no  ponithmeat  on 
nny  mmt  caeept  the  diwilwat  later,  of  Dabyi^le  (Vbcouot 
Si.^ir)  from  office. 

In  i6gj-i6o4  the  kirk  was  much  Irritated  by  WilUam's  de- 
mands for  oaths  of  allegiance  to  himself,  without  the  consent 
of  the  ecclesiastical  co'urt.s.  Wi'liam  g.ive  way,  but  -similar 
Hanoverian  demands  later  caused  great  sc.irchings  of  heart  and 
divisions  among  the  preachers.  The  Kpisto]xil  parly  .nni.iig 
ministers  was  excluded  from  a  share  in  church  government  and 
tended  to  dwindle;  the  bishops  hail  no  tL-rritorial  sees;  and 
gradually  Episcopalians  came  to  be  Jacobites,  professing  a 
strange  loyalty  to  James,  who  had  treated  them  SO  unjustly, 
and  later  to  his  son, "  Jaines  VUL,"  the  Chevalier  de  St  GcMie 
(b.  June  10,  1 688). 

Since  the  Cromwellian  occupation  the  Interest  of  Scottish 
men  had  slowly  shifted  from  religion  to  commerce;  ^ut  a  tariff 
war  between  KiiRland  and  Scotland  had  checked 
manufacturing  and  other  enterprises.  One  William 
Patcrson,  instrumental  in  fotmding  the  L!ar,k  of 
England,  conceived  the  plan  of  a  Scottish  East  India,  Company, 
which,  in  1695,  obtained  a  patent  by  act  of  parliament.  William 
complained,  later,  that  he  had  no  notice  of  the  larr.s  of  that 
patent  till  after  it  was  passed  (he  WM  fluting  under  .Namur  .it 
the  time),  and  the  act  not  uanatuia^  aroused  tbe  jealousy  oi 
the  rival  Entfdi  companies.  ItcemomtedWtUiantoeeiidjtjona 
which  might  readily  produce  a  great  naval  war  with  Spab,  for 
Paterson's  real  design  was  to  establish  an  entrepAt  in  Pknania, 
at  Daiien,  within  the  undetuable  sphere  of  Spanish  inf!jrnre. 
The  Scots  iiivcitcd  very  largely,  for  them,  but  tliLir  cvf^editions 
were  ill-found  and  worse  managed;  the  Spa;iiards  seized  one  of 
their  vfssels  with  its  crew;  the  coloni.sts  deserted  the  colony;  a 
fresh  expedition  was  c.tpcUed  by  Spain,  and  William  refused  to 
take  up  the  Scottish  quarrel  (1693-1700).  The  losses  and  the 
apparent  injustice  caused  a  frenzy  of  ezdtement  in  Scotland, 
and  William  could  only  express  hfat  rqpet  and  his  desire  for  an 
inc(»porating  UsiOD  of  the  two  UngdoiBi.  He  died  on  the  7th 
of  March,  vAoD  the  project  of  UniMi  waa  to  be  debated  by  the 
English  parllameni,  tTnder  WOlliun,  Scotland  was  a  oonstitu- 
tiona!  country;  the  absolute  dc-spotism  enjoyed  by  Charles  II. 
ceased  to  be;  a  free  detjating  parUamenl  existed,  and  torture 
was  inflicted  only  by  decree  of  king  .and  parliament*  It  WSS 
abolished  two  years  after  the  Union  of  1707. 

Anne,  from  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  advocated  union, 
which,  with  the  question  of  the  succc^ion,  was  the  subject  of 
constant  and  furious  debates  in  the  Scots  parliament, 
till,  on  the  4th  of  March  t?©?,  the  act  received  the 
ro)  al  assent.  Scotland  was  to  have  forty-five  members 
and  sixteen  elected  peers  at  Westminster;  tbe  hoMers  of  Darieir 
Stock  were  ooBnpeBiated;ag  a  halaace  to  equality  of  toaatioB  • 
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pecuniary  equivalent  was  to  bo  pal'I,  ilic  kirk  and  Scottish  courts 
of  justice  were  safcgUAfdcd  (tatial  appeal  beiiig  to  the  British 
House  of  Lords),  and  Scots  shared  Knglish  faciliiies  and  pri\  ilo^t-s 
of  trade,  in  name,  for  nxany  years  passed  before  ScotUud  really 
began  to  enjoy  t  he  benefit  s.  Mar,  Qucensbcrry,  Stair  (of  Glcncoe) 
Ind  Anyil  (Ked  John  of  the  Battles)  were  the  leading  statesmen 
tt  the  Iftricniilt  ptltyi  being  opposed  by  tLunilton,  AthoU  and 
iMkhart  of  Cimwath  as  Jacobites}  fay  Fletdur  of  SaltoimaB 
■B  independent  patriot;  by  popitlu'  iifiitimmt,  by  nob  violence, 
and  by  inaB\-  uf  the  preachers,  though  not  by  the  General 
Assembly.  £very  sentimental  consideration  was  against  a 
union  with  a  prclatic  kingdom,  "  an  auld  enemy,"  which  drove 
a  hard  bargain  by  threats  of  excluding  Scottish  commodities. 
TTif  lugotiutions  V.ITC  iDii^tantly  disturbed  by  J.-cobito  intrigues 
with  France  in  favour  of  James  VIII.;  by  Scottish  adherence 
to  the  Act  of  Security,  which  might  give  Scotland  a  king  other 
tlun  a  Hanovrriin  in  succession  to  Anne;  and  by  the  hanging 
of  an  Englishman,  Captain  Green,  for  piracy  «B  a  k>5t  Scottish 
vend  (1705).  nie  final  debate*  ol  1706  were  conducted  under 
appMiienslbiis  of  an  invaiioii  of  Edinbnish  by  hi^hlandeia  and 
wild  western  fanatics  of  the  Covenant ;  but  the  aatutmcss  of 
ILnrlcy's  agent  in  Edinburgh,  dc  Foe,  the  tesolutlon  of  Arg>'ll 
and  the  t.irt  of  Quiciisbcrry,  who  casHy  terrified  the  duke*  of 
Hamilton,  i.irrii.d  the  t:ic,:-iire  into  havcti.  Tlic  Union  w.is  at 
fust  rich  in  c.iu  is  oi  friction,  and  in  nothing  else,  even  as  late 
as  1*45  it  ^'■•-^  nio>t  unpopub-'.r,  htif  Scotland  had  no  choice. 
The  nation  vouid  :uvcr  accept  .1  Catholic  king,  a  Stuart,  nor 
revert,  us  .^gunst  England,  to  the  ancient  French  alliance. 
The  relif;tou3  objection  was  insuperable;  <q)portunilies  of  com- 
mercial development  were  indispensable ;  war  with  England 
waa not  tQ  be  contemplated  by  the  common  sense  of  the  country; 
and  tlm,  as  ite  Foe  wnt^  "  The  Union  was  merely  formed  by 
the  aatiue  of  tUn^.**  In  lecUtafft  words,  the  joth  of  April 
>7af  '*  ma  the  last  day  that  Scotland  was  Scollanda  I  may 
hunent  and  «fep,"  he  adds.  "  but  truly  I  have  had  admirable 
^wrt,"  ttilli  bis  gr>  \  Imumls. 

Friction  about  m.i; icrs  of  tr..uc  v.-as  the  instant  *cm-<'l  of  ih.e 
UniOft:  so  much  ill-fc^'inK  was  provoked  that,  in  the  Kei-.rr.^l 

opinion,  had  King  James  VIII.  landed  alone  when 
jjljjjjj     brought  to  the  Scottish  co^t  by  Forbin'.s  iket  in 

March  1708,  he  would  have  carried  Scotland  with  him. 
But  Forbin  was  chased  away  from  the  Firth  of  Forth  hgra fleet 
under  Sir  George  Byng;  he  refused  to  allow  the  young  ad- 
venturer  t»  land  farther  north,  and  the  Jacobites  doubted  that 
Fiaaoe  waa  never  aeriona  in  the  enteiiniie.  The  Jacobilea  alao, 
throng  miitniat  of  each  other— none  couU  trust  Hamilton 
and  finally  thnragh  the  intoxication  of  «  pilot  who  failed  to 
reach  Forbin,  led  to  the  Imbecile  fiasco.  In  the  English  parlia- 
ment tl;i:'  J.'.cobilcs  ni.^.:)af:<,';!  to  secure  a  mc.i^'ire  of  toll  r.-itinn 
for  the  lii'isfopiU  1  h  rgj-,  after  one  of  thcni.  Mr  Grci  ri>liii  IfU, 
had  loti^  Iain  in  [iri=.on  for  his  use  of  the  iiturg>'  The 
kirk  was  incensed  by  the  growth  of  Epi^rop,alia,-,ism  and  of 
Popery,  the  restoration  of  patronage,  and  t)ie  pressure  to  accept 
an  oath  abjuring  James,  which  di\'idcd  a  church  that  was  abso- 
tutdy  anti-Jacobite.  Rt-peal  of  the  Union  was  actually  mooted 
in  1713,.  and  even  Atgy  U  was  restive.  The  fatal  duel  in  which 
KamHton  was  ilain  by  Mohun,  when  00  the  eve  of  going  aa 
■iwbawidor  to  Fiance,  with  the  tntcrasu  ol  Janet  in  hia  <iye^ 
was  a  Mow  to  the  Jacobites;  aa  were  the  death  of  Anne,  the  fall 
of  Bolingbroke  and  the  unopposed  succession  of  George  I. 
(August  1714).  Their  king  over  the  water  had,  in  a  mnnly  and 
ma>:iin  jiiiioui,  Ictii  r  to  his  adherents,  refused  to  change  his  cretii, 
Dfiil  wh'.-n  I<oiii:f;br<l.i.»  fled  from  I'nRbnd  his  evarsgrliral  efforts 
at  I  ■roL,r!y'i/iri>:  Jaliic^  v.i  rc  f:L:il]rss.  liLrv.iLk  And  Hoiingbroke 
were  his  ministers,  but  Berwick  Auuid  not  accom|Httiy  him  to 
Scotland,  and  Bolingbroke  did  not  provide  the  necessar>-  muni- 
tions of  war.  Through  a  series  of  confusions  and  blunders.  Mar 
prematurely  raised  on  the  i6th  of  September  171 5  the  standard 
of  King  Janie%  and  tbou^  in  oomnund  of  a  much  larger  army 
than  ever  followed  Montniae,  waa  belUcd  by  Argyll,  who  held 
Stirling  with  a  very  imaU  fofoe.  Mar  never  crossed  the  Forth, 
and  the  ooounand  of  hlacUntoahy  who  did,  waa  captured,  «ith 


his  Northumbrian  cavaliers,  at  Preston,  on  the  very  day  (uth 
of  Novi  ml>cr}  when  .^rpyll  foiled  Mar  in  the  confused  bailie  ol 
SlierilTniuir.  M.ir's  highbinders  t>eg.in  to  desert;  his  council  was 
a  confusion  of  opinions  and  discontents,  and  when,  after  many 
dangers  and  in  the  wor^t  of  health,  James  joined  the  Jacobites 
at  Perth,  it  was  only  to  discourage  lik  friends  by  his  gloom,  and 
to  share  their  wintry  flight  before  Argyll  to  MontnMe,  Tbemt 
he  (vvtivdy  aailed  with  Mar  u>  Fnaoe,  a  hMhen  man,  leaving 
hia  amqr  to  ddft  for  tberaiclvca.  Many  of  hit  noble  lupporten 
escaped,  he  did  his  best  to  provide  them  with  ships,  others  v-cre 
executed,  while  the  great  Whig,  Forbes  of  CuUoden.  protested 
against  the  bad  policy  of  the  repressive  me.Tsurc?.  -Arp)!!,  who 
had  saved  tlie  country,  was  regarded  .-us  lukewarm,  and  lost  the 
royal  favour,  while  James,  at  Avignon,  intrigued  with  Charles 
XII. of  Sweden  and  with  Argyll  and  his  brother,  the  carl  of  Islay, 
till  he  was  driven  from  France  to  take  refuge  in  Ii.^ly.  Spain 
backed  him  in  1719,  but  tf>e  death  of  Charle'.  XII.,  aiid  the  utter 
failure  of  a  planish  expedition  to  Scotland  ta  1719,  when  the 
Jacobites  were  acattcnd,  and  the  Spaaianla  takM,  ^  a  light  at 
Glenabcii,  tuhwd  what  had  Mmed  •  fab  chance  of  snceeii. 
Returning  from  Sjpdfli  Janca  asarried  Maria  Clementina 
Sobieska,  daughter  of  nuoe  James  Sobieski,  a  pretty  bride 
whom  Charles  Wogan  rescued  from  durance  in  Ii-n-ibruck,  an 
.adventure  of  romantic  gallantry.  The  ii'.arrianc  was  unliajij'y; 
James  was  eternally  occupied  with  the  bu-.iieis  of  his  i.iusc 
and  the  feuds  of  his  adherents;  Clementina  lost  her  gaieiy  arid 
Ix'camc  causelessly  jealous;  and  her  retreat  to  a  convent  in 
17:5  was  a  greater  blow  to  the  cause  than  the  failure  0/  Attrr- 
bury's  plot  (1730),  the  alleged  treason  of  Ifar  and  the  ^;'li's 
in  the  Jacobite  party.  Ckmentina,  however,  was  the  mother  of 
two  sons,  Charles  Edward,  the  faepe  of  his  party,  and  Henry. 
The  cause  afaimbeted,  u1l  in  I74a-i74j  the  outbicakof  wais  with 
Fhuue  and  Spain  gave  Mnce  Chariea  a  ehaace  of  showing  his 
nettle.  The  Jacobitca  surrounding  James  in  Rome  ne\>cr 
ceased  to  weave  at  the  endless  tissue  of  their  plot,  but  in  Scotland 
nothing  more  Substanti.d  tiian  the  drinking  of  loval  hcahh?.  w.ij 
done,  between  the  lligJil  uf  lA>rkharl  of  Carnw.nh.  the  niar,.,i;..r 
of  the  party,  and  the  years  of  175--1-44.  The  old  Jatc>V:tc4 
were  d>  ing  out ;  Jam«  never  had  a  minister  who  w.15  no!  baited 
by  three-  fourths  of  the  patty,  and  denounce!  as  a  favourite  at 
best,  at  worst  a  traitor;  and  the  Cause  would  have  sunk  into 
ashes  but  for  the  promise  of  Ma  iMi<  son.  Prince  Charles. 

In  Scotland  the  kirk,  as  ever,  was  militant,  but  it  could  BO 
longer  wage  war  on  kings  and  their  ministers,  nor  attempt  to 
direct  foreign  and  domestic  poUgr.  Tbepreachentbua 
fdl  hrto  parties,  which  attached  each  other  ta  a  ^vtfrt 
biotherty  way.  The  grounds  of  strife  were  the  spread 
of  "  liberal "  rcUgious  ideas;  on  one  side  heretical  and 
anti-Cah'inislic  doctrines,  nml  on  the  other  a  tendency  to  stretch 
Calviniitic  principles  till  they  were  srarcelv'  to  bo  dlstin(;utsbed 
from  Antinomiani^m.  A  Gl.isgow  [irofessor,  the  Rtv  MrSimson, 
was  attacked  for  Arniiniantsm  and  Sociitianism  as  early  as  1717; 
and  the  battle  raged  between  the  more  severe  Presbyterians — 
who  still  hankered  after  the  Covenant,  approved  of  an  old  «Y>rk 
The  Harrow  of  UoJtfn  JHtinUy  (1646),  and  were  especially  con* 
vinced  ihal  preacfaeia  nuit'be  elected  by  the  people— and  the 
Moderates,  who  law  that  tht  Covenant  was  an  anachraoHm, 
thought  conduct  move  iagpoitaat  than  Cahriniatic convict ioas, 
and  Boppoited  la  the  Ccneral  Assembly  the  caadldatea  adectcd 
by  patrons,  as  against  those  chosen  by  the  popular  voice.  Tkt 
Marrov  was  discouraged  as  verging  on  AnlinomLani&m  (i7?o>; 
and  in  17;:  its  protesting  admirers  were  rtbuUd  by  the  Ask  nilily. 
The  Marrp-j.'  men  put  in  protests,  ami  were  clearly  on  the  wr.y 
to  secession  from  the  kirk.  The  oath  of  abjuration  of  ]:.ivv*.  w  as 
another  cause  oi  di^'ision,  at  least  till  it  was  watered  down  in 
1 719;  and  by  1726  a  revival  of  the  charges  of  heresy  against 
Simson,  with  the  increase  of  agitation  against  the  ma  inn'i  y  of  the 
As^mbly  who  supported  patrons,  lighted  a  flame  which  burecd 
the  slight  bands  that  kqtt  the  eatieaiita  io  uniott  with  tba 

•  In  T7JI  their  leaders  were  the  brothers  ErsUne^  one  of  whom, 
£bcnc2cr,  preached  a  sermon  accusing  proicncd  Fresbyteriaoa 
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as  guilty  of  "  an  attempt  to  josUe  Christ  oat  of  his  church." 
For  this  and  other  severe  censures  of  his  brethren,  Mr  Enkine 
would  not  apologize:  he  had  "  dclivcnKl  the  utterance  given  to 
htm  by  the  Lord  hii  was  the  very  ai:i;ude  of  the  preachers 
who  Uuisdetied  aiainst  Janes  VI.  Mr  £oUne  wts  rdtuked  ia 
tlw  Aacmb^  of  1733;  he  pratcsttd.irltb  thx*  fifoidi:  tiwy 
wen  dcpiivied  cf  tbdr  duiiict;  they  yomd  that  they  were 
**  the  Tree  Pmbjrterian  Covtiuuited  Chudi  of  Scotland,"  and 
hid  (he  power  of  the  keys.  They  constituted  themselves  a 
presbytery,  and  maintained  that  the  covenants  were  perpetually 
binding.  The  .Asscn;!  v,rnt  as  far  as  was  possible  in  offers  of 
reconciliation,  but  Che  seccdcrs  were  irreconcilable,  and  were 
deposed  in  1740.  In  1744  they  made  the  "  Taking  of  the  Cove- 
nants "  a  term  of  mtnt^tcrial  and  Christian  communion.  It  is 
impossible  here  to  follow  the  schisms  which  split  the  seceding 
body  within  ItMlf:  the  Enidiies  tbemedm  were  haiufed  over 
to  Satu;  thcfr  vay  fuaHlcs  adoiitcd  ofipoiite  bctloat:  there 
were  "  Btiighers  "  and  "  Aaa^Biu^ers,"  "  New  UfiOM-  ud 
**  0)d  Lights  ";  besides  the  MCtt  which  in  the  19th  eoiMty 
mcrgid  in  United  Presbyterians,  and  merged  themselves  later 
*iih  ihi-  Frrc  Church  of  the  Dteruptlon,  itself  the  parent  of  a 
Smjl!  protesting  bo  I  ,  |  ;  jlarly  .styled  "  The  Wee  Frees  "  (see 
Scotland,  Cliuncn  of).  The  whole  moveroent,  intended  as 
a  return  to  the  kirk  of  Knox  an  d  Melville  .tnd  the  Covenanters, 
was  a  not  unnccdcd  protest  against  the  sleepy  "  moderation," 
and  want  of  spixitual  enthusiasm,  which  invaded  the  established 
kirk  ia  the  Litter  part  of  the  iSth  century,  a  period  in  which 
ihe  pewtiiid  tnch  distingnisbed  writers  as  John  Home,  author 
tof  the  drana  of  AM#n^  Robertson,  the  historian,  aad  Dr 
Cariyle,  whose  tmudbf  aotobtography  draws  a  perfect  portrait 
of  an  ami.ibic  and  highly  educated  "  Moderate  "  and  man  of 
the  world.  Naturally  the  opposite  party,  whether  seceders,  or 
"  High  Flyers,"  as  they  were  called,  within  the  church,  had  roost 
inffwencp  with  the  populace,  so  that  "  the  Trcw  Universal  Kirk  " 
of  Scotland  was  broken  into  several  communions,  differing  but 
slightly  in  accepted  doctrines,  and  not  nt  all  in  mode  of  worship. 
Their  tendency  has  been  ceotriprtal,  and  all  the  "  Free  Churches  " 
ore  9gn*d  ia  their  views  concerning  the  prolonged  existence  of 
**  the  Add  Kirk."  *  The  Episcopalians,  ia  this  period,  were 
ocariy  as  orach  perturbed  aa  Ihe  Pmbytoiaai,  by  questions 
•a  to  the  Section  of  bbbope  in  idatJon  tothcb'eiHed  king,  and 
by  the  introtjuctlnn  of  ritualism  in  the  shape  of  "  the  usages." 
They  p:i5«-d  through  much  persecution,  in  consequence  of  the 
ri-i."K  of  174?,  but,  after  the  death  of  their  King  t'harlcs,  ihey 
became  as  Inya!  as  any  other  religious  b<)dy,  managing  their 
own  affairs  with  no  more  turmoil  than  is  caused  by  the  co- 
eaistcnce  of  the  Anglican  and  the  Laudtan  prayer-books,  with 
tlieir  different  forms  of  the  communion  service. 

As  to  dvil  Blatters,  the  oountiy  was  troubled  by  tiota  agaiast 
the  Haft  Ttac,  bat  the  daaa  aubnitted  to  a  very  anpemcial 
dttarmament;  compawto  of  bighlswdwa  ime  em- 
harfiia*.  I'loytd  to  pfeserv*  order  aad  cbedc  cattle^aiding; 

and  one  of  theie,  "  The  Black  Watch  "  (the  Forty- 
Second),  greatly  distinguished  Itself  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy. 
V.sde  drove  his  military  roads  through  the  hichtanda,  and, 
p-^ir  as  the  country  still  was,  the  city  of  ("jlasgow  throvcon  the 
tobacco  and  sugar  trade  with  America  .ind  the  West  Indies. 
Yet  Duncan  Forbes  of  Cullodcn.  president  of  the  Oiurt  of  Session, 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain,  reported  amazing 
scarcity  of  money  in  the  oouatry,  and  strenuously  advised 
legislative  checks  on  the  taste  for  tea.  whidi  aatuidly  dimhiished 
the  profits  of  the  cxi;^  oa  nore  fenermis  bevengea.  The  fact 
Is  that  as  Ea^Ish  companies  for  fonigB  trade  had  loaf  beea  In 
chirierrd  exiitenre,  Sfotsncn  and  Scottish  capital  had  no 
profiidble  outlets,  while  agriculture  was  conducted  on  riovenly 
medieval  or  prehistoric  mtthixls;  and  only  the  linen  trade  of 
the  country  was  really  flourishing.  Thus,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  west  coast  trade  with  the  colonics,  Scotland  had  reaped  little 
cummcrcial  benefit  fram  the  Union,  and  the  lo^  of  business 
caused  by  the  abolitioaof  the  parliament,  and  the  rush  of  noble 
lamilics  to  Londoa,  waa  fcverely  felt  ia  Edinburgh.  Yet  there 

Tboqih  the  cUef 


religions  of  the  highlanders,  the  Episcopalian  and  Catholic 
forms,  were  depressed  by  persecution,  and  priests  were  few, 
the  clans  had  long  been  accustomed  to  lack  of  religious  f  uactioaa 
and  did  not  feel  the  want.  But  the  hereditable  jurisdictlODaaBd 
(endd  powers,  as  of  calliag  out  tenants  by  the  lieiy  ctota  aad 
puatsUng  the  peaeefd  by  bttining  thdr  cottages,  had  aever  been 
abolbhed;  the  cfaicTis  wfll  was  law,  and  If  the  chiefs  headed  a 
rising,  their  clansmen  would  follow  them,  willingly  or  "  forced 
out."  They  formed  a  remarkable  m-Iiti.i,  trained  to  the  use  of 
nrms;  wonderfully  mobile  and  rapid  on  the  march  and  daunt- 
lesjly  cou.'ageous. 

The  years  1737-1739  saw  the  germs  of  rivH  w.%x  beginning  to 
take  active  life.  Simon  Fraser,  Lord  Lovat,  an  aged  iatr^oer, 
conceived  discontent  a^nst  the  government  for  the 
loss  of  his  Independent  company,  and  began  to  intrigue 
with*  France  arid  with  Jaaies  in  Rome.  In  the  same 
jrear  a  >-oung  Tweedsidto  Idrd,  Marray  of  Bfonghten, 
visited  Rome,  fcfl  In  love  with  Prince  Charles,  then  a  handsome, 
wayward,  stalwart  and  ambitious  lad,  with  "  a  body  made  for 
war,"  and,  reluming  home,  Murray  i)r:iclir.ilty  siicccfdcd  to  the 
duties  once  jKrformcd  by  Lotkharl  of  Carri.vith,  as  Jacobite 
agent  and  organi.'cr. 

In  173^  the  waning  power  of  Walpok  and  the  approachiiig 
iRar  with  .Sp:iin  r.iu'j-d  Forbes  of  Culloden  to  propose  the  raising 
of  four  or  fi\x  highland  regiments  for  foreign  serN-icc,  Walpole, 
urged  by  Lord  Islay,  brother  of  .Vrgyll,  b  said  to  have  approved, 
but  aotUng  waa  done.  The  dcdaiatioa  of  war  with  Spain  and 
the  eertainty  of  war  teith  Timet  piomised  to  die  Jacobites 
good  fishing  in  turbid  w-atrrs;  and  they  entertained  ftitHe  hopca 
of  enlisting  Argjll  with  his  potent  dan.  Walpole  entered  tnio 
commu  :  ;i  I  It  with  James,  who  saw  through  the  ni:^nrruvre, 
and  in  1741  a  Jatobite  assotialiou  was  formed,  which  jf>*:ludtd 
Loval  and  Lochiel.  Their  agent  was  Drummond  t-Macgrcgor 
really)  of  Balhaldie,  who  in  1741-1743  dealt  with  the  English 
Jacobites,  and  persuaded  France  that  they  were  powerful  .ind 
eager.  In  fact  the  Scots  were  feebly  organized,  and  the  Kn^I  ih 
Jacobites  were  not  oipaiaed  at  ill.  Says  Murray,  "  there  w  r  j 
not  the  least  ground  for  eocotuagemeot,"  but,  thanks  to  Balhaldie, 
Lools  XV.  begaa  to  mobilise  ao  invading  force  fai  November 
i74J>  BalhakUe  carried  to  Jaiaea  ia  Rome  aa  invitation  for 
Priaoe  Cbailes  to  go  to  naace,  a  mM  tovhatlM,  which  James 
reluctantly  accepted.  Cardinal  Tcndn  was  not  in  the  secret, 
and  by  the  time  Charles  made  his  way  to  Paris  in  January  1744, 
James  clearly  perreivcd  Ihe  <!i4[ilii  ity  of  Fr.in<  c.  TheStOttish 
Jarolfiles  were  hfl  in  ignorance  of  the  French  alJcmpt  to  land 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  ( I  cbni.Tr\--Mari  h  i;44\  an  ellutt 
frustrated  by  a  disastrous  tempest,  and  by  the  skii^ncss  of  the 
English  conspirators. 

Prince  Charles  was  left  in  neglect  and  obscurity;  till,  un- 
checked by  Murray,  relying  on  hasty  Jacobite  promises  brought 
by  him,  aiid  enooiuaged  by  the  Fr»di  victory  of  Footenoy,  he 
started  with  sevea  eompaidoas  lor  the  west  highland  coast  oa  the 
a  I  St  of  July  1 74  5.  His  landing  at  Borradale  on  the  5th  of  August 
brought  a  few  enthusiastic  Macdonalds  about  him;  from  a  sense 
of  honour  Lochiel  joined  with  the  ("amcrons.  Keppoch  and 
("lanran.ild  would  not  desert  a  prince  with  a  rcwaril  of  /'o.os 
on  his  head,  but  Macleod  and  Sleat  held  al'xif;  and  Lovai 
wrecked  the  adventure  by  his  doubts  and  delays.  None  the  less 
a  small  ill-armed  force  of  some  7oco  men  marched  south;  Cope 
did  not  oppose  them,  but  evaded  them  and  went  to  Inverness, 
leaving  open  the  road  to  Edinburgh.  At  Perth  Charles  was 
joined  by  a  Skilled  soldier,  Lord  George  Munay,  brother  of  the 
Whig  duke  of  AthoU,  a  pardoned  veteran  who  had  beea  out  in 
171S  and  1710. 

But  Lord  George's  previous  dealings  with  Cope  inspired  in 
Charles  a  distrust  which  was  to  prove  fatal.  Charles  entered 
Edinburgh  iinoppc«ed  on  the  idth  of  September,  mnde  hss 
quarters  in  Holyrood,  and  ()n  the  zisl  of  September  riiuti  i 
Cope  at  Prestonpans.  But  be  had  not  the  force  to  invade 
England,  or  to  take  the  castle,  and  waited,  coUectiag  rccraiu 
and  moB^,  and  coflouraged  by  empty  promises  from  Fnaee,  till, 
ai  ha  wntato  Jamca  (sfthof  October), "  I  ^  havsoMdaetahr* 
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ftnke  %  but  unlcM  the  Freacb  Und,  perliftpt  none.  As 
nattcn  Maod,  I  mint  etthcr  conquer  or  perish  in  a  litUc." 
Hb  Ennliali  adlMnnU  did  act  coom  in,  wid«  after  marcWi^  to 
Dcfby,  hit  oomcQ  inibted  tint  enon^  had  b«  dime  Cm  Immut, 
that  Wade  was  on  their  flank  and  rear,  the  duke  of  CindNriaad 
In  their  front,  and  an  army  was  gathered  to  defend  London. 
A  broken  hearted  man,  Charles  was  cort.jiiUcd  to  acquiesce  in 
retreat  (sih  of  December).  If  thochitf^  \:.ul  iKissrssni  inlorma- 
tJon  now  accessible  to  us,  they  might  riol  h.ivc  m.i'lc  "  the  great 
refusal,"  but  with  only  the  iatcUigence  which  they  possessed 
they  could aotlMm  followed tklbaadMlbus  prince  to  the  south. 
Their  ioiee  mt  aot  mon  tlMUl  snoo  men;  and  they  were  wholly 
MiihiHed  In  the  me  of  the  gms  which  they  had  captured  at 
Pwntwuwiw  The  retreat  wa*  adBilntb\y  condactedj  Lord 
George  and  Quny  fought  a  gallant  ud  mccelirid  lenr  goatd  it 
Clifton;  they  escaped  from  Cumberland  across  the  border,  but 
Charles,  against  advice,  left  a  doomed  garrison  in  Carlisle. 
After  a  stay  to  re-fit  at  Glasgow,  Charles  moved  to  bcsicKc 
Stirling  castle,  and  to  join  a  force  from  the  north,  almost  as 
numerous  M  ttMt  «ltl|  whkb  hs  had  hividad  tha  hnit  pf 

EnRland. 

C  urnt>crland  had  returned  to  London,  but  Hawley  marched 
from  Edinburgh  with  an  army  which  Charlra  drove  to  the  winds 
CattiitM.  ^  Falkirk  Moor.  Hawley's  gum  were  never  in  action, 
the  Macdonalds  dwipd  lad  lentteicd  hit  cavalry 
on  the  right  wing,  but  punued  too  far,  and  as  the  i^pen 
had  gone  in  jword  in  hand,  they  could  not  be  recalled.  On  the 
left  the  prince's  men  could  not  load  their  pieces,  their  powder 
being  ruined  by  the  tcmpc'tuous  rain.  They  were  chcckul  by 
two  steady  regiments;  many  fled,  all  was  darkness  and  confusinn, 
but,  on  returning  into  Falkirk,  Charles  found  that  Hawley  had 
decamped  in  a  disgraceful  rout.  He  could  not  pursue;  the 
whereabouts  of  his  right  was  unknown,  and  after  the  battle  his 
best  officers  felt  rather  dismayed  than  encouraged  by  the  con- 
q>icuoas  lack  of  discipline.  In  place  of  advancing  on  Edinburgh, 
Ibay  dallied  mawl  Stiillag  castk  in  futik  iieg^  Md«  00  the  acv^ 
of  CnmheiliiHrk  advance,  alanied  by  desertloas  vddch  they 
appear  to  have  greatly  exaggerated,  the  chiefs  compelled  Charles 
to  a  fresh  retreat.  His  expostulations  perhaps  prove  him  to  have 
been  "  the  best  general  in  his  army,"  but  he  w,as  dragged  north- 
wards to  Inverness,  and  with  de(ilctcd  ranks  of  st.ifving  men, 
outworn  by  the  f;ili|.;'.;r  of  a  long  night's  nianh  to  surprise 
Cumberland  at  Nairn,  he  stood  on  Cullodcn  .Moor  in  defence 
of  Inverness,  his  base  and  only  source  of  supplies  (i6th  of  April 
1746).  Charles  had  some  5000  men,  Cumberland  had  nearly 
9000  and  ffgMwt  «cll-aerved  guns.  Here  for  the  first  time 
the  Ughlanders  were  under  hca\'y  fire  of  grape  and  roundshot,  to 
which  they  could  not  reply,  and  though  the  rij^t  wing  and  ocatre, 
Camcrons.  Athnll  rnm,  ^!:\^1eans,CbnChattan,Appia Stewarts, 
under  Lord  George  and  Ixjchiel,  fought  with  even  morethsn their 
usual  gallantr>'  and  resolution,  the  Macdonalds  on  the  left, 
discouraged  by  the  death  of  Kcppoch,  Scotus  and  other  ofTicers 
in  the  advance,  never  came  to  the  shock.  Though  outflanked, 
cafiladcd  and  met  by  heavy  musketry  fire  in  front,  the  right 
ving  broke  Barrel's  regiment  and  pasted  the  gtms,  but  the  attack 
waacheckedby  thebayooetaof  theieoondlioeanda  rapid  retreat 
becaiDtt  leaenL  Chnlea  dM  not  leave  the  Sdd  till  all  was 
loati  80  moch  seems  dear  from  Yorke's  evidence;  but  the 
price  on  bis  hesd,  and  probably  suspicions  urged  by  oono  of  his 
Irish  officers,  bduced  him  to  desert  his  army  and  hurry  »«cretly 
to  the  west  coast  and  the  western  isles.  He  was  rewarded  by  five 
or  six  months  of  dangerous  and  distressful  wanderings,  and 
would  certainly  have  been  taken  at  one  juncture  but  for  the 
courageous  and  wise  assistance  of  Flora  Macdonald,  while  on  all 
hands  the  highlanders  displayed  the  most  devoted  loyalty. 

Into  the  ferodotts  conduct  displayed  by  QuAcnand  after 
the  vktoqr,  and  in  the  luppNaiioa  of  the  daaai,  m  need  not 
«nte»;iiorfitheBstoleiecatlensoffriNiiaBnriBg.  Thespirit 
of  the  clans  remained  true  indeed,  but  their  |»inoe  became 
**a  broken  man  ":  his  clemency,  and  courage,  and  all  that  had 
endeared  him  tu  his[)coplc,  pi  :i:hid  under ili-K'^-'ts  and  vicn 
engendered  by  ma^y  years  of  a  scael  iugiiive  caiaieocc,  after  he 
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was  driven  from  France  in  1749 
Spy,  and  Life  of  Pritta  Charles) . 
As  far  aa  the  liiiin  had  npoMtical  aim  and  waaon  for  < 

apart  from  mere  dynastic  sentiment,  that  aim  was  "  to  break  the 

Union  ";  in  the  prince's  words,  "  to  make  Scotland  j^^^ 
once  more  a  free  and  happy  people."    But  the  vast  scotiam*. 
majority  of  Scots,  though  not  in  love  with  the  Union, 
preferred  it  to  the  rule  of  a  Catholic  king — Charles  probably, 
for  James  had  every  desire  to  abdicate.    The  failure  ol  Cli  uIls 
had,  in  fact,  the  result  of  assimilating  Scotland  much  more 
closely  to  England.  A  disarming  act,  and  the  prohiLiuon  of  the 
highland  dren,  did  not  indeed  break,  but  it  transferred  to  other 
fields  the  military  spirit  of  the  dans.  The  chiefs  first  raised  the 
Ui^laad  N|dflMHttswldch  bavt  noiinied  theaaadvca  with  gfaiy 
from  Ttcon3eraga  to  Daigal  and  Etanddaagte.  The  reward 

which  many  of  the  clansmen  of  the  Peninsula  and  Waterloo  re- 
ceived may  be  appreeiated  by  those  who  read  the  introduction 
to  Scott's  Zrfrn'.' e/ .V .:  >;//•  ptf.  They  rcturiu  i  to  j;]i.  ns  desolate  of 
men,  deserted,  first,  liy  the  volura.iry  eiii^ratious  ot  the  clans, 
and  later  by  forced  emigrations  in  the  i:;Urcsts  of  sheep  farms 
and  deer  forests.  The  abolition  of  hercditablc  jurisdictions  and 
of  the  claims  of  feudal  superiors  to  military  service,  after  Cullodcn, 
broke  the  bond  between  chiefs  and  clans,  and  introduced 
new  social  and  economical  oonditioM,  bequeathing  the  Land 
Question  to  the  soth  centay.  Tha  " plaatlag"  «<  ministeia 
in  the  highlands,  wMdi  had  sbioe  the  Refotmatjon  been  almost 
destitute  of  religious  instruction,  bred  a  populace  singularly 
strict  in  the  matter  of  "  Sabbath  observance,"  and,  except  in 
distrifts  still  Catholic  or  F-pise opalian,  eager  supporters  of  the 
Free  r hurehr';.  In  outlying  places  the  old  popular  beliefs  linger; 
second  sight  is  con-mon  in  some  glens;  and  the  interesting  [XH  tical 
traditions,  like  Jacobite  sentiment,  surv  ive  in  the  memories  of  the 
people,  despite  cheap  newspapers  and  modem  education. 

With  the  failure  of  the  last  armed  attempt  to  "  break  the 
Union,"  Scottish  histoiy  is  merged  in  that  of  Great  Britain; 
it  was  a  British  fane  that  touted  the  Jacobites  at  CuUodca. 
After  1745  the  men  of  letten  of  the  ooontiy  cantinacd  with 
intense  eagerness  the  movement  initiated  by  John  BnOR^  wlwn  hc 
wrote  in  English,  not  in  the  old  ScoU  that  he  learned  at  Ua 
mollier's  knee.  Hutchinson,  David  Hume,  Home  and  Robertson 
were  assiduous  in  avoiding  Scotticisms  as  far  as  they  might; 
even  Burns,  whu  .summed  up  the  popular  past  of  Scotland  in  his 
vernacular  poetry,  as  a  rule  wrote  English  in  his  letters,  and  when 
he  wrote  English  verse  he  often  followed  the  artificial  style  of  tbe 
1 8th  century.  The  later  famous  men  of  letters,  Scott,  Cariyle 
and  R.  L.  Sterenaan,  appealed  as  much  to  English  leadcn  as  to 
their  countrymen,  patriotic  as  each  of  them  was  in  hhtown  wtif. 
As  cariy  as  1730-1740,  the  great  English  public  schoob  and 
universities  began  to  attract  the  Scottish  youths  of  the  wealthier 
dasses,  and  now  good  Scots  is  seldom  heard  in  conversation  and 
is  not  always  written  in  popular  Scottish  novels.  Scotland 
and  England,  however,  will  always  remain  pleasantly  distinct 
by  vixtua  of  thdr  liistatical  past  and  inherited  traditions. 

BrsLlOoaAFHT.-^The  beat  genersl  HJsfor>-  of  Scotland  U  that 

»fvrr,  with  the 

5t'd  on  thorouch 
the 


by  Patrick  Fra«er-Tytler  (1S41-1843).  It  ends,  ho 
Union  of  the  crowns  in  1603,  and  though  it  i?  has 


rch  in  MS^  ,  in. my  r)i-<ument»  now  av.iil.tt 
dcapatches  of  SpanUb  ambaaaadors  to  England,  were  not  acctrsMble 
to  the  learned  author.  The  History  by  John  Hill  Burton  (Edinburgh. 
1867-1870)  ends  with  tbe  Jacobite  Rising  of  1746.  It  is  of  unequal 
merit,  txing  beat  in  places  where  the  suthor  was  most  tmtcfCHcd* 
especially  in  point*  of  the  development  of  law.  Here  the  works 
of  CoMno  Innei  art  >-aluable,  Lfdurrt  en  StnUh  UtaJ  anti^mties 
(Edinburch,  1872);  and  Scotland  in  (A<  midiHe  atei  (Edinburgh. 
i860).  Burton's  anti-Celtici«m,  and  scepticiim  as  to  arrhaeology, 
make  hi*  work  inadequate  in  the  earlier  part*.  On  the  CcltK 
besinningi  the  best  books  arc  E.  W.  Robertwn's  Stotland  under  ker 
EaHy  Ktnn  (Edinburgh.  ta6a)  and  W.  F.  Skene's  OMc  Satmi 
(Edinburrii.  i876-tft8o),  with  hts  HitUmiden  »f  StaOamd  In  the 
edition  edited  by  A.  Macbain  (Stirling.  1903):  other  views  an 
maintained  in  Rhy*'*  Cfliic  Briiatn  U8S4).  David  Stewart  ol 
Garth's  SktUhtt  of  Iht  Hi[hlanders  (Edinburt;h,  l8jj)  is  interesting, 
though  the  author  leans  too  much  on  tradition;  and  l>r  Grrj:"ry  » 
Hiiloryef  thr  Utahl/inH^  (1S81)  is  excellent,  but  rlosr*  with  the  I  rion 
of  the  crowns.  Si  ott'i  Tales  of  a  Grandfather  is.  of  courw".  full  of 
inteiest,  but  is  inevitably  sooKwhat  bchuid  the  mark  of  later  years 
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o(  rcfcarch.  The  Foreign  Calendar*  of  State  Papert,  e^xciilly 
J.  Bain't  Caltmdan  (EdMburgh.  i8Si-i8S8).ai«  UMfut  indicn,  but 
not  infrequently  need  to  be  checked  by  the  tnaniMcripta. 

There  IS  much  new  information  among  the  documents  published 
by  the  HiMorical  Manuvripts  Commiuion,  by  the  Scottish  History 
Society,  and  (he  Rcj:i>let  o(  ihc  Frivy  Council,  edited  by  Profniore 
Mjuon  and  Mumc  Uruwn.  1  he  volumes  of  the  book  clubs,  Banna- 
tvni-.  Maittand,  Abbotsford  and  Spaldinf,  arc  full  of  matter;  also 
tho^  o(  the  Early  ScMtith  TcM*  Sociciy  and  the  Wodrow  Society, 
with  the  worb  o(  KmM.  CaMerwood  a  nd  the  Hulory  of  Ike  Suftnntt 
by  Wodraw  jfitlitsdby  tiw  Rev.  Robert  Hums.  1837-I83S}.  Knox. 
Wt  ffllhnp  BunM.  IWed*  to  be  rcdd  critically  and  in  the  liRht  of 
CWIHOI ptwry  documents:  especially  tho«  in  the  Hamilton  Pjcpcr", 
TlieBwder  Paocrs  and  English  State  \'.\\>cr>  (Korrign).  Tlo  :r.  ^.t 
r*«ent  fprneral  Histories  of  Scotland  arc  those  of  P.  Hume  bro»n 
(Cambridge.  t8t>9),  and  on  a  larger  scale,  but  ending  at  1746.  of  A. 
Lane  (Kdinburgh,  1900-1907).  Mathicson's  works  deal  with  (he 
period  of  the  Covenant  and  Civil  War,  and,  like  Maclcinnon's,  with 
the  Union;  while  Sir  H.  Craik's  A  Ctnlury  of  Stottish  llnlory 
(Kdinburgh.  1901)  (jivc^  a  (ul!  jrcotint  of  (he  disruption  of  the  Kirk. 
NIany  important  mami  j  ni  ;.  in  muniment  rooms  are  »(ill  un- 
calcndarea:  those  of  the  French  Foreign  Office  arc  imperfcxt  in 
places,  and  have  been  little  consulted;  and  a  complete  calendar  of 
the  trca»ures  of  the  Advocate's  Library  was  only  recently  begun. 

Among  monographs.  Six  Sainit  ef  Iht  Corrnanl  and  Tht  Ltjt  of 
Mary  Sluart  (up  to  1568).  by  D.  Hay  Fleming:  the  Life  cj  Knox, 
by  I'.  Hume  Brown,  and  John  Knox  and  the  Rtformalton.  by  A.  l-inn ; 

Shield's  Kinf  ovfr  ilic  H'li/cr  and  Martin  Hailc's  Jamei  Ftunat 
Sluart  (the  oM  (  hrvalier);  Omond's  Lord  Ad:miilei  of  Scotland: 
Willcock'j  Inf  Orrnt  Marquen  (of  Archil):  N.ipier'*  Livti  cj 
Monttoie  and  Dundee;  Clarke  and  Foxcrolt  s  Life  «/  Bnkop  Burnet ; 
Sir  Hcfbcrt  Mwwcll'a  Mnt  Bntt  ud  Book  ef  bouifat.  with  all 
Sir  W.  Fraaer'a  bmily  hiitorin,  awl  Ftitricic'*  Siatuit*  of  tk*  SeottnU 
Ckmrth.  may  on  various  points  prove  MrvicnUe.  For  Seottiith 
constitutional  history,  what  there  is  of  Itf  Saafisffd  Terry's  Scottish 
PtriiamtmU  my  be  recommended.  (A>  L.) 

IV.  ScoTTisa  Literature 

"  Scottish  Utcnture  "  is  taken  here  in  the  fainBhr  mat  of 
(he  Teutonic  vernacular  of  Scotland,  not  in  the  more  compre- 
henaive  leitse  of  the  literature  of  Scotland  or  of  writings  by  men 
«f  Scottiih  birth,  whether  io  GmUc  ^  Celt)  «r  LaUa  or 
Noftheni  Eo^bli.  Tbe  diflcrenoe  between  the  two  delinitioin, 
however,  is  of  •nail  practical  cooccm.  The  Sootti(h<CaeIic 
literature,  which  is  separately  deeh  with  (see  Ceit:  lAcreiwc) 
is,  by  comparison,  of  minor  importance;  and  the  Latin,  though 
it  has  a  range  and  intlucnce  in  Scotland  to  which  !t  is  difScult 
to  find  .1  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  literatures  of  Europe,  is 
(perhaps  for  the  very  reason  of  its  persistency  and  extent)  so 
bound  up  "ith  the  vernacular  that  it  nuy  be  conveniently  treated 
with  that  literature.  It  is  true  that  down  to  the  ijlh  century 
there  were  many  Teutonic  Scots  who  had  difficulty  in  expressing 
themselves  in  "  Ynglis,"  and  that,  at  a  later  date,  the  literary 
vocabulary  was  strongly  inlfaitneod by  the  Latin  habit  of  Scottish 
culture;  but  the  difiktilty  was  generally  academic,  arising  from 
a  scholarly  aemitlveneaa  to  style  in  the  use  of  a  rnedium  which 
had  no  literaiy  ttSitUtions;  perhaps  also  ftom  medieval  and 
bvmaafatie  CMrtempt  of  tbe  vulgar  tongue;  in  some  casts  fimn 
the*  cosmopolitan  circonalance  of  tbe  Scot  «nd  the  spcdal 
nature  of  his  appeal  to  the  teamed  worfd.  The  widespread 
use  of  Latin  was,  however,  seldom  or  never  .tntagonistic  to 
the  preservation  of  national  sentiment.  Ih.it  it  was  used  for 
other  than  lilcrary  f)ur]H>MS  strcngtliened  that  sentiment  in  a 
way  which  mere  Mholarly  or  literary  interest  could  not  have 
done.  The  Scottish  timbre  is  rarely  wantinK.  >-'^''-""  'i^  plates  whirc 
scholastic  or  classical  custom  might  h.ivc  chimed,  as  in  other 
literatures,  an  exclusive  privilege.  And  to  say  this  bnplfcs  BO 
disre^wct  to  the  quality  of  early  Scottish  Latiniiy. 

In  •  survey  of  the  vernacular  literature  of  Scotbnd  h  b  advan- 
tsflcous  to  keep  in  mind  that  there  are  two  main  BINtms  or 
tbicads  running  throughout,  the  one  lUtrary  in  the  higher  senssb 
eipicsai^  itself  in  "  Khoob  "  of  •  man  artilkial  or  academic 
type;  tbo  other  peptdar,  also  hi  the  better  sense  of  that  torn, 
nore  native^  meic  noted  in  national  tcaditibn,  mow  percent 
and  conversely  lest  bookish  in  fashion.  The  former  is  represented 
by  the  group  known  as  the  Scottish  Chauccrians,  by  the  17th- 
century  Court  [xicts,  by  the  "  English  "  writings  of  literary 
Edinburgh  of  the  iSlh  century,  the  latter  by  the  domestic  and 
**  rustic  "  muse  from  Ckrittii  Kirk  en  Uu  Crtnt  to  tbe  work  of 


the  18th  century  revival  begun  in  Ramsay.  There  is,  of  course, 
frequent  interaction  between  these  two  movements,  but  recog- 
nition of  their  separate  development  is  necessary  to  the  under- 
standing of  such  contemporary  contrasts  as  the  TkristU  and  tkt 
Rots  and  Mfit  Is  Mc  Flay,  Dnimmond  and  Uaotfomcrich 
lUmaay  and  Hmno.  In  our  o«rn  day,  «ben  the  literary' medium 
of  Soetliad  is  Ueatifll  with  that  of  England,  the  term  Scottish 
Btentine  has  been  tcaerved  for  certain  dialectal  revivals,  more 
or  less  bookish  in  origin,  and  often  :is  artificial  and  as  unrelated 
to  existing  conditions  as  the  most  "  aureate  "  and  Chaucerian 
'  VngUs  "  of  thoistheantuiytras  to  the  popolar  speech  of  that 

lime. 

This  skctLli  is  concerned  only  with  thu  pr:icra!  proccM  of 
Scottish  literature.  An  estimate  of  the  writings  of  individual 
authors  will  be  found  in  aepanto  artiekt.  Io  which  the  leader  ti» 
in  each  case,  referred. 

I.  £i2rfy  Period  (from  the  beginiilnga  to  the  earlier  decades 
of  the  isth  century).  Tbe  literary  remains  of  this  period 
written  in  the  vernacular,  which  is  in  its  main  characteristics 
"  NoAhem  Engliah,"  am  hi  the  famiUar  mMHeval  hinds  of 
nRMBoaaadthymedduonicle.  After  the  Wars  of  Independence 
n  mthmsl  or  Scottish  sentiment  n  discernible,  but  it  docs  not 
colour  tbe  literature  of  this  age  as  it  docs  that  of  later  periods 
when  political  and  social  con<litions  had  suffered  serious  change. 

The  earliest  extant  verse  has  been  associated  with  Thomas  of 
F.rcildounc  (v  f ),  called  The  Rhymer,  but  the  problem  of  the 
Scot's  hhare  in  reworking  the  Tristrem  s.i;Ta  is  in  y>nic  important 
points  undetermined.  Um  crt.iiir.y  .d'-o  Ji.iii^;'^  round  the  later 
lluchown  (^.9.),  who  continues  in  the  i4ih  century  the  traditions 
of  medieval  romance.  ContcniiK:>rar>-  with  the  work  of  the  latter 
arc  a  few  anonymous  fragments  such  as  the  verses  on  the  death 
of  Alexander  II.,  6f8t  quoted  by  Wyntoun  in  the  15th  century, 
and  the  snatches  on  the  "  Maydens  of  Englclonde  "  and  "  Long 
bcerdys,"  quoted  by  Fabyan.  The  type  of  alliterative  romance 
shown  in  the  work  ascribed  to  Huchown  continued  to  be  popular 
thnughont  the  period  (f,f.  Tie  jCeffAtfy  Tale  of  Colons  and 
Cawamt),  and  lingered  on  in  the  next  in  Tke  Btdt$  Ike  Hmdat 
by  Holland  (9.V.),  the  anonymous  Rauf  CtBjear  of  the  third 
quarter  of  the  1 5th  century,  and  in  OOCadonai pieoci ot  tnirlcai|Ue 
by  the  "  Chaucerian  "  makars. 

Independent  of  this  group  of  ^ll.Urativr  ron  anrrs  is  the  rot 
less  important  body  of  historical  verse  Oiiociatcd  with  the  names 
of  Jolin  Barbour  (^.r.),  Andrew  of  \V>'ntoun  {?.r.),  and.  in  the 
miiliilo  [K-riod,  Harry  the  Minstrel  (?.».).  Barbour  has  been 
(..liVd  the  Father  of  Scottish  Poetry,  apparently  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  he  is  the  oldest  writer  who  has  held  place  in 
popular  esteem.  Though  his  work  shows  some  of  the  qualities 
of  a  poet,  which  are  entirely  lacking  in  the  annalistic  verse  of 
Wyntoun,  he  is  without  literaiy  influence.  Later  political  fervour 
has  fmuped  him  with  the  author  of  the  WtUact,  and  ttcated 
the  mmqunl  pair,  aathosintn  of  n  militant  pntiiotiira.  That 
asMdathw  li  not  only  tmjut  to  Baifoour'a  Mtannr  claims,  but 
a  mi^terpretatioB  of  the  general  terms  of  his  pontical  appeal. 
The  "  Scottish  prchidicc  "  which  Bums  tells  us  was  "  p<iurc<l  " 
into  his  veins  from  the  WcUace  is  not  obvious  to  the  dispassiuriute 
reader  of  the  Brus. 

II.  Middle  Period  (extending,  roughly,  throughout  the  15th 
and  i6th  centuries).  To  this  period  Ix-longs  the  import.int  group 
of  Middle  Scots  "makars"  or  poets  who,  in  the  tr.idiiii  nal 
phrase  of  the  literary  historians,  made  their  age  "  tho  Gv<l<lcn 
Age  of  Scottish  Poetry  ";  it  is  in  the  wriliogs  of  this  time 
that  we  find  the  practice  of  the  artificial  literary  dialect  known 
as  Middle  Scots;  but  there  is  also  in  this  period  the  first  clear 
indications  of  other  literaiy  types  of  great  prsspcctive  interest 
in  the  historical  devebpnient  of  tbe  Utentun  of  SoMland. 

The  prevailing  Inlluence  In  the  writeit  of  gKtter  acoount  ia 
Chaucerian.  These  writers,  to  whom  the  namo  of  "  The  Scottish 
Chaucerians  "  has  been  given,  broke  with  the  manner  of  14th* 
century  verse,  and  carried  over  from  the  south  much  of  the 
verbal  habit  and  not  a  little  of  the  literary  sentiment  of  the 
master-poet.  In  both  re?i)eils  they  :.ro  >.ys  sii;>Lrior  to 
Lydgalc,  Occlcvc  and  uther  southern  contemporaries;  and  not 
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mcly  they  approtch  CbMMCT  fa  liNcr  «ccoinpBdiBMai.  Hi* 

first  example  of  this  new  ilyle  it  liw  KiMgis  Quair  of  Janies  I. 
iq  v.),  a  dream-poem  written  in  Ttoiius  verse,  and  reminiscent 
of  OiuiLcr's  tr.'.nsl.irron  of  the  RQii-.f.ce  of  the  Rose,  The 
indcbtcdricsiii  lo  Chaucer,  even  when  full  rJlowancc  is  made  for 
the  young  poet's  individ  j.ilit\  ,  iMiirc(  t  a;i<l  t  icar.  Tlic  languitjjc, 
like  that  of  the  later  Ln'ui-L'i  w'  lAr  Luik  and  Ihc^'nJ'ir  of  Jdoii^y. 
represents  no  spoken  di.ilctt.  U  hither  it  is  to  cjiplaiiiL-d  by 
the  deliberate  adoption  of  southern  literary  forms  by  the  author, 
which  his  t  iuhusiasm  for  Chaucer  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
•ojourn  in  England  made  inevitable,  or  whether  the  single  text 
irkich  b  extant  is  a  Scottish  scribe's  rendering  of  a  text  ]iurdy 
ioiahem  in  character,  is  a  nice  academic  question.  The  balance 
•f  cvideiKe,  and  the  pttsumptiott  is'stt«ogly  in  favoor  of  the 
fmiMr,  whkli  ia  the  tndillQiud  vfev.  When  the  lin^i<!tic 
iomw  «( the  other  pieces  In  the  Sctdca  HS,.  pfCMWubly  by  the 
same  Krtbe,  have  been  carefully  examined  and  conpaicdt  it 
should  not  be  difTicult  to  reach  a  final  settlement. 

The  later  Srots  rh.iurcri;in  lyivr  is  Jircftly  derivative 
ii)  its  trciimnii  of  aliegory  and  in  its  tricks  of  style,  .iml  K  vi 
southern  in  its  linguistic  forms;  but,  thuupli  it  is  more  oriKinal 
and  nalMr.ll,  ii  iK  vcrthclcss retains mti  li  ot  \\w  Ch.iucrijti  luhit. 
1  So  f;rrai<  r  [K.i  t^.  who  represent  this  tyfvc  .arc  RoIkti  Hcni>s<in, 
William  lJunbar,  Gavin  Douglas,  and,  to  a  Urge  extent.  Sir  David 
Lyndsay — whose  united  genius  has  given  high  literary  reputation 
to  the  so-called  Golden  Age.  General  opinion  has  exaggerated 
the  importance  of  the  minor  wrfteiS  who  shared  in  this  poetical 
outburst.  There  is,  of  course,  some  historical  signifiotnce  in 
the  drawing  up  of  such  lists  as  we  have  in  DanbRT**  LameM  Jor 
Ike  Mataris,  «r  in  Dougfos'a  PalUe  0/  Uom»,  or  in  huniMy** 
Tafmaa  «jf  At  Pa^lfi,  iMit  it  la  at  the  aarae  time  dear  that 
tbdr  critical  importanee  has  been  exaggerated.  Several  of  the 
wHien  named  belong  to  an  eartter  period;  of  many  of  the  others 
we  know  Utile  or  nothing:  and  of  the  best  krm'.i  n.  such  as  W.ilier 
Kennedy  (f.v.) and  Quintyn  Schaw,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  that 
thi  y  are  m  >i  as  ttnifoTOly  dulf  IS  my  oi  Oodevt**  Mitthem 

^onlcrafRir.iries, 

The  grc.itcr  fmrtion  of  this  Middle  Scots  "  Chaucerian  " 
literature  is  ccurily  in  char.icter.  in  the  llter.\r>'  sense,  th.it  it 
continues  .iiid  cihoes  the  Si-ntiment  .-inH  motliod  of  the  v<  isc 
uf  the  <ours  d' amour  type;  and  in  the  pcrsorutl  sense,  that  it  was 
directly  associated  with  the  Scottish  court  and  conditioned  by  it. 
Ml  the  greater  writcrri,  with  the  exception  of  Robert  Hcnryson, 
were  well  born  and  connected  with  the  Household,  or  in  high 

oilice.  Hence  what  i»  not  strictly  aUtfufeal  after  the  faahion  of 
the  Rtmami  tf  the  JCh<  or  ChaiiciA  mrdaaa  in  that  kind*  b 
for  the  most  part  ocMsieaal,  deaKnc  with  eourtieia^  tectow  and 
lira,  with  the  conventional  plaints  on  the  vanity  of  the  worid  and 
with  pious  ejaculation.  Even  Uenryson,  perhaps  the  most 
original  of  these  poets,  is  in  bis  most  original  pieces  strongly 
"  Chaucerian  "  in  method,  notiibly  in  hli  remarkable  series  of 
Fnhlis,  and  his  TeUamcni  of  Cressf  U,  .1  cnnt  inu.ition  of  the  story 
left  untold  by  Chaucer.  In  his  KA'rr.c  avl  .Ifjiywc  on  the 
other  hand,  he  breaks  away,  and  follow  s.  if  he  foliows  anything, 
the  tradition  of  the  pcslaurdtcs.  Dunl>ir  often,  and  at  times 
delilicrately,  recalls  the  older  vcrsc-habii,  even  in  his  vigorous 
shorter  (lOems;  and  Douglas,  in  his  Pal  ice  of  Hpiuur  WaA  King 
Hjrl,  and  even  in  h\%  translation  of  Virgil,  is  unequivocally 
me<iicval.  Still  iau  r,  .^n  id  the  aatire  and  Rcforniatiun  heat  of 
Lyndsay  wc  have  the  old  manner  penistiog  in  the  TaUimtnU 
and  in  the  talc  of  Squyir  ittUnm. 

There  are,  aa  might  be  eipecled.  pohlsef  ootttact  bctweea  the 
work  of  the  greater  maltais  and  the  man  native  and  "  popular  " 
material,  tt  is  remarkable  that  each  of  these  poets  has  tett 
one  example  of  the  old  manner,  shown  fn  the  alliterative  romance- 
poem;  but  the  iti.it  in  each  case  their  pnrjKjse  is  strongly 
burlesque  is  sigiiilK.in!  of  the  change  in  lutT«iiry  ouikfok. 

Tlic  non-Chiucc:i..u  verse  of  this  period  is  represented  by  (a) 
.dliicritive  romance  [Kiems  and  (b)  verse  of  a  rustic,  domtilie 
.ir.  l  "  jiopular "  cli  ir.ir'.-r  Of  the  historical  romance-poem 
there  is  little  or  nothing  beyond  Henry  the  Minstrel's  WaUate 
(f»#r«K  The  outstaadlni  Ijfpe.ii  abMm  in  aucb  (ieoctaa 
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HoUaod's  {q.v.)  Buke  cjikt  Bmdal,  and  in  the  anonymous  poems 
Golagrot  and  Cowmk,  Tkt  Atmtyrt  if  AHkmr  at  Ike  Tent  Watke- 
lyne,  Rauf  CoUiear  and  Tk$  KlUa  tf  Smam.  Thea^  howcvo, 
were  already  out  worn  lOflBlh  ItafKillg  Ofl  hi  A  pcHod  wUch  had 

chosen  other  itlcils. 

Strong  as  the  Chaucerian  influence  was,  it  was  too  artificial  to 
fhanRc  ihe  native  habit  of  Scots  verse;  and  ihoufih  it  helps 
to  ex[)Iaiii  much  in  the  later  history  of  Scots  litcr.\turc.  it  offers 
no  key  to  the  main  process  of  that  literature  in  succeeding 
centuries.  Our  knowledge  of  this  iwn-Chaucerian  material, 
as  of  the  Chaucerian,  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  MS.  coUec- 
tions  of  Asloan,  Bannatyne  (f.v.)  and  Maitland  Iq  v.),  supple- 
mented by  the  rderencea  to  "  fiuitive "  and  "  popular  " 
literature  in  Dunbar,  Douglas,  Lyndaay  and,  in  cqicdal,  the 
prose  Comptaynt  SttHmiit,  dsMlfieation  of  this  Utciatim  bgr 
traditional  subdTvlslen  bito  fmrm  it  dfllicult.  and,  at  tlie  bc«. 
unprolilablc.  The  historical  student  will  be  mainly  intciested 
in  discovering  anticipations  of  the  later  style  and  purpose  of 
Ranrsay,  FerRUf-son  .nnd  Hums,  and  in  finding  therein  rarly 
evidence  of  u  lial  has  be-en  ti-o  often  trcate<!  as  the  characlerisi  ics 
of  later  Sconiiism.  It  would  not  be  dilijcult  to  show  that  the 
reaction  in  the  iSth  century  ai;ainst  literary  and  class  atieciation 
—  ho\^-cver  editorial  and  Ix'okish  it  was  in  the  choice  of  suhjLCls 
an<l  forms — was  in  reality  a  rc-ezprcs&ion  of  the  old  themes 
in  the  old  Ways,  which  had  never  been  forgotten,  even  when 
Middle  Scots,  Jacobean  and  early  iSth-century  vctse4aahiona 
were  strongest.  It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  thSB  to  poini 
out  the  leading  elements  and  to  name  the  leading  eiamplca. 
These  elements  are,  briefly  stated.  (1)  m  stmng  partiality  for 
subjects  deaUng  with  humble  life,  in  coiiBtiy  and  town,  with  the 
.fun  of  Uvcms  and  viUage  greens,  with  that  domestte  Kte  in  the 
rough  which  goes  tO  the  nakfalgof  the  earlier  farces  in  EnglMund 
French;  {1)  a  whimrical,  dfia  kind  of  wit,  delighting  in  extra- 
va>;ance  and  topsy-ttirviness;  (3)  a  franlt  interest  in  the  pleasures 
of  Kood  company  and  good  drink.  The  reading  of  tsth- and  i6ib- 
century  verse  in  the  light  of  these  will  brinj»  home  the  critical 
error  of  treating?  such  (nxms  as  Liurns's  CMor't  Scliudiiy  Af(A/, 
the  AiiJrcis  to  ihe  Deil,  and  SutSili  Drink  as  entirely  expressions 
of  the  Liter  fioet's  pcrscmal  predilection.  Of  the  more  serious,  or 
"ethical  ■'  or  "  theologir.d  "  motKl  whfch  counts  fur  so  much 

in  the  modem  e:stiniatc  ot  Scottish  iiierature,  there  is  but  liltte 
evidence  in  the  popular  verse  of  the  middle  period.  Even  in  the 
deliberately  religious  and  moral  work  of  the  more  academic  poets 
this  seriousness  is  never  more  exclusive  or  oppressive  than  it  is 
in  aoy  Other  litcratuie  of  the  time.  If  itbcceaiesanobBcatianaf 
many  «f  tlie  peat-KefonnatlaB  writeob  it  beeenMS  ao  by  the 
/t>rr<  si^fimreaf  apccia]  dreumctaiioci  ntbcr  thaa  ie  theoodie 
of  an  oM-estabKahcd  habit. 

Outstanding  examples  of  this  rustic  style  are  PMis  to  Ik* 
Play  and  CkristU  Kirk  on  Ike  Grene,  ascribed  by  some  to  James 
V.  (',';■),  Syi:  ji:d  hii  Brudir,  a  s.,itirical  talc  of  two  palmers, 
Tkc  !!>/'/  A  uJiliriKUi  lily,  and  the  Wi^ziiii);  o(  Jck  and  J  \nny. 
The  more  imaKiiuilive,  elnn  quality,  familiar  in  Dut.l>ar's 
Balled  of  Kynd  KiUok  and  his  InUtlude  0J  the  Droidr.t  Part 
appears  in  such  pieces  as  Gyre  Cdi'mg  (the  m©thcr-witch\  King 
Bcrdok,  and  Licktounit  Dreme.  The  convivial  verse,  at  its  best 
in  Dunbar's  Teilamtnl  of  Mr  Andrcto  Kennedy,  may  be  Studied  in 
Quky  sould  noekt  AUant  konorit  be,  one  of  the  many  eulogies  of 
John  Barleycorn  anticipatory  of  Burns's  well-known  piece. 

In  the  collections  there  are  few  caamplcs  of  the  simple  fabliau^ 
the  best  being  the  tkrU  Priet&  ^  iWu  and  Tkt  Dumb  Wjif, 
or  of  the  aodal  vaiiety  of  tlie  lane  as  shown  in  Rauf  CaOinr 
and  Jek»  Ae  Xeem,  For  the  latter  Sir  David  Lyndsay  remains 
the  chief  ciponenL  Of  historical  and  |»triotic  verse  thetc  an 
few  specimens,  but  some  of  the  lyrics  and  love-songs,  more  or  less 
medieval  ir.  limht,-  and  form,  are  of  importance.  Of  these,  Taytt 
/?<;iit  and  Tl:c  Murr.irig  Mli:J(ii  are  perhaps  the  best. 

Wrn.icular  prose  was.  as  might  be  expected,  and  especially  in 
•^to'land.  l.ite  in  its  appearance.  The  main  work  continued  to 
l.>e  di,[  e  in  l,alin,  and  to  better  purfiose  hv  Ilectur  Hoeie  '7  ;  1, 

John  Major  (f.v.)  and  George  Buchanan  (q.r.)  than  by  the  earlier 
iunliitsFoidyiidJk)  and  Bower  (fA).  ItiiMttillUtoadddli 
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of  the  ijih  century  ihit  wc  encounter  any  works  scriouily 
undtrukL-n  in  the  vulg.ir:  before  that  time  there  is  notliing 
but  an  CK:ca>-ional  Idler  {e.g.  that  of  (he  c.r:  if  \!arch  to  Henry 
IV.),  a  few  ta«r»,  and  one  or  two  scraps  to  the  A^loan  and  other 
MSS.,  all  of  the  plainest  and  without  any  effort  towards  style. 
Nor  can  it  be  tui  that  the  first  works  of  a  more  extensive  and 
deliberate  chancier  show  any  consciousness  of  pure  art  as  we 
findi  U  ill  contcnpMBty  writings  in  Kagtaiwl.  though  the  lea  thtt 
tliey  ve  inndMiOM  hu  some  prMpeekive  ^fiSemet.  Tim 
csdiett  books  «ns  Sir  Gilbert  Haye's  Bute  Ar  Im  if 
Arms,  Bitkt  •/  the  Oritr  «/  Knighthood,  and  (htrmmtiU  if 
Prmcts,  preserved  in  a  single  MS.  ai  Abl>o(sford.  The  dull 
treatise  of  John  of  Ireland  (q.v.)  lays  claim  to  originality  of  a 
kin.l  The  author's  conftsiion  that,  beinK  "  thrctty  u-ris  nurist 
in  I  raunrc,  and  in  the  noble  study  of  Paris  in  Latin  loung," 
he  ■'  knew  nochl  the  firct  eloqutns  of  Chauceir,"  and  again  that 
he  had  written  another  work,  in  L^tin,  "  the  lounge  (hat  1  knaw 
better,"  is  valuable  testimony  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
«  struggling  Scots  prose.  Other  preliminary  efforts  are  the 
PerlHus  of  Nobilaes  in  the  .Asloan  MS.;  the  SpetktUe  •/  Luf, 
tnnslated  by  G.  WU  (t49a}i  eiHi  the  S€k«ri  Mtmorialt  «/  the 
SetUb  CmiiUiSf  aa  ■cnunt  of  th«  idgn  «l  Jtmcs  II.  In  the 
tuttjt  i4th  ceniviiy  the  nar  of  the  vcmacukr  h  cMrnded,  chiefly 
)»  lite  tnetment  of  Mltoifail  ■«!  polnnicii  tubjecls,  as  in 
Murdoch  Nisbet't  vcraioD  of  Purvey  (in  MS.  till  1901),  a  com- 
promise between  northern  end  southern  usoge;  Cau's  (q.t.) 
Ridii  Vcy.  iranstaicd  from  Chrtslicm  Pcdersen;  licllcndcn's 
{fjv  )  ir.in^latiun  of  Livy  and  ^CoUilh  Hiilory;  the  C'vm(>liiyKt  rj 
Siu'!i,uiJ(,  largely  a  mosaic  of  translation  from  the  I-rcnch; 
Gillian  WinJet's  (qv.)  Trattatft;  Lrslry'*  (ij,^)  lliitofy  oj 
Stoi.'ctul,  Knox's  ((/  :■)  ffiilory;  Biich.in.ui's' (■; :'.)  Chcmacteon; 
Lindcsay  of  i'iisrottie's  (9.7.)  HiUi/ty;  and  the  tracts  of  Nicol 
Bume  and  other  exiled  Catholics.  In  these  works,  and  especially 
in  Knoit,  the  language  is  strongly  southern.  The  Scriptures, 
iriiich  hnidan  important  bearing  on  the  literary  style,  as  on  other 
■Mlten.  wett,  wilh  the  cxccfAion  of  Niabel's  venton.  which  does 
Mt  appetr  to  hane  widely  ciicolaied,  acocpied  in  iht  aouthern 
text.  It  was  not  UH  tlM  pufaHcathw  of  Bamndyne^  Bible 
in  I  S7fr-iS70  that  a  Scottish  version  was  used  oflRriatly.  Lynd- 
say  in  the  midst  of  pass.ipcs  in  Scots  ciuotrs  diicctly  from  the 
Gt:ncvan  version.  The  literary  inllucncc  of  the  Iia>sandy:it 
was  unimportant.  Of  the  prose  iKwjks  named  the  Contp.'ixtii  0/ 
Scailande  is  the  maM  remarkable  example  of  .lurratc  Middle 
Scots,  the  prose  analogue  of  the  vcm-  of  the  "  Chautcrians." 
I'hb  characteristic  is  by  no  means  strong  in  Scots  prose,  even  at 
this  time:  the  last,  and  most  extravagant,  example  is  tlie 
KUmenl  of  Courtis  by  Abacuck  Bysset,  as  late  aa  i6aa. 

So  far  in  our  trcatmini  of  the  Middle  Feriod  we  have  taken 
account  of  the  "  Cliauceriaa  "  and  more  popular  vene  and  of 
Iho  pmae.  ThM  appear  towards  the  dote  of  the  period  certain 
vene- writ  era,  who,  despite  points  of  AftenDce  with  their  Middle 
Scot*  predccessers,  belong  as  much  to  tliis  period  as  to  the  next. 
In  language  Ihcy  are  still  Scottish;  if  they  show  any  southern 
aflevtalions,  it  is  (alt  echoes  of  the  older  aureate  style  notwith- 
standing) the  affectation  of  7'udor  .ind  l'ili;:abctlian  English. 
This  pnctry,  like  that  of  the  ejriy  half  oi  the  pcri.vi,  ii  courtly; 
its  diiTcrcnccs  are  the  differences  bcttvccn  the  ainiosi<hirc  of  ilie 
reigns  oi  the  brsl  and  fourth  Jameses  and  tl..u  o<  the  sinth. 
When  the  sixth  James  becomes  the  first  of  England,  a  more 
thorough  transformatioa  is  dlicernibile.  In  the  centre  of  this 
group  is  King  James  (fji.)  hioiMlf,  poet  and  writer  of  prose; 
but  he  yielda  in  literary  compel enee  to  Aleiander  Scott  (f  .e.) 
and  AkiandcT  Moulgomerie  {q.t.).  Their  mtcnat  on  the  formal 
side  k  letrsapectlve,  but  it  bpoacible  to  find  evm  la  theimsbtent 
refteratioii  of  medieval  sentiment  and  methods,  a  fftsh  feeling  for 
nature,  and  a  lyrical  quality  of  later  ihr.hrt.  With  these  m.iy  \n- 
named  itie  minors,  William  Fonhr  (q.v.),  Alexander  Arbuthnut 
(q  v.)  and  John  Rolhnd  {q  v  ),  the  last  IMMt  StfOngly  inllHCnccd 
by  Dou^'lasand  the  curlier  "  makars." 

III.  The  third  prriod  begins  with  the  i7lh  century,  with  the 
union  of  the  English  and  Scottish  crowns,  if  we  seek  the  aid  of 
politknl  hktoiy  for  our  Uteiaiy  ingcr-fosts.  Strict  acouiey 


w  ould  place  the  date  of  change  earlier  than  iftooor  1603,  for  ilicrc 
is  evidence  in  the  i6th  century,  even  out=,idc  the  rtKiuil  of 
•diplomatic  and  oHicial  corrc^pundtnce,  of  the  intcrniinfjiing  of 
the  north  and  south.  It  is,  however,  wlicn  James  u  otablished 
on  his  new  throne  that  we  have  the  clean-u  »igns  of  the  changes 
which  had  been  at  work  and  were  ultimately  to  transform  the 
entire  literary  habit  of  his  ancient  kingdom.  1  hu  rccual  of  the 
aancs  of  the  Anifo-Scou  poeu  will  make  this  dear:  Kobcn  Ker, 
eoilof  Aacna,hsithnmralarUs5imi«f  In  Ptaitt  «f  it  SriUmy 
lyk;  Sir  David  Mumy  of  Gorthy,  who  wrote  The  Iro^tatt 
Ontlt  tf  S9fkmMa;  Sir  WOliaai  Alexander  iq.v  ),  afterwards 
carl  of  Stirling;  William  Drummond,  laird  oif  Hawihomdin 
f<;r.);  Sir  Robert  Aytoun  (y  v.):  James  Grahamc,  mdrqucsa  oi 
Montrose;  Patrick  Hannay;  and  the  covenanting  .Sir  William 
Mure  of  Rowalian  (q.v  );  a  K^oup  whose  "  courtly  "  style  might 
be  assumed,  had  the  literary  evidence  been  less  ample  than  it  is 
So,  too,  in  prose.  Therp  we  have  Drummond  again,  and  that 
strange  genius  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  iq.v.);  a  crowd  of  polemical 
writers,  mostly  ecclesiastics;  all  the  historians,  including 
Spotswood  and  Calderwood.  There  is  small  lOMn  for  the  old 
vernacular  here;  and  lc«a  whcB  we  taJtc  into  account  the  still 
active  Latiniiy,  shown  In  the  pubUcttioit  by  the  poet  Arthur 
Johnston  of  the  two  volunNSOf  Dditiae  poltarum  Scoiorum 
hujus  on*  tttMtfmim  (1637),  and  hi  the  writings  of  John  Barclay 
(7*.)  author  of  the  Arttnh,  Sir  Robert  Aytoun  (p.j.),  Thomas 
Dempster  (q.v.),  the  historian,  David  liume  of  Godscroft,  Sir 
John  Slot  of  Sc otst.irvct,  best  known  for  hi.'i  [irosc  f  ci  r  11: 
Sliite,  Sir  Tlmmaa  Craii;.  author  of  ibc  Jus  F(ui!i;lc,  AnUrtw 
,\K1\  illt:  and  others  reprcbcntcil  i;i  Johnston's  volumes. 

'I  l-.cre  is  nothing  in  Scots  to  balance  ihk  Kiiglish  and  La?in 
Ii^t.  The  play  Fh:l<lus,  a  poor  e\,ini]>lo  in  a  t,enre  rari.!> 
a!  tempter!  in  the  north,  is  imh  b;cii  to  ihc  south  for  more  liian 
its  siiUjcrt.  The  interesting  philological  tractate  Of  ikt  Orlko- 
graphic  and  CcngruiUe  of  Iht  Brilan  Tongue  by  Alexander  Hume 
(not  the  verse  writer,  u.s.)  is  in  its  language  a  medley;  and 
William  Lith^w  bad  travelled  too  widely  to  retain  his  native 
speech  in  purity,  even  fai  bb  faidilfcnnt  vene.  Scraps  may  be 
unearthed  as  mediocre  as  the  Aiowtr  It  Curti  Caddd's  Stttyrt 
i(  pou  the  Wh  r  cf .  which  at  tempts  tO  revfv*  the  mere  vulgarity  of  the 
Scots  "  tlyting."  The  only  contributions  which  redeem  these 
hundred  yearsanri  more  from  the  charge  of  disrespect  tothe  native 
muse  come  from  the  pen  o!  the  ScmpilU  (■,'  ;  ).  ;\nd  e\'en  here 
individual  merit  mu.-l  \icld  to  hifjlorical  iiilcrc>.t.  We  arc 
altractcd  to  Bcltrcc,  ar;d  lil.^  kiiiMnetl  k-s>  by  their  cr.ljl >n;:iii;.ln)) 
than  by  the  (act  that  they  supptied  the  leaders  of  the  vernacular 
revival  of  the  iSth  century  with  many  subjects  and  vc/se> 
models,  and  that  by  their  treatment  of  these  subjects  and  models, 
based  on  the  practice  of  an  earlier  day,  they  complete  I  he  evidence 
of  the  continuity  of  the  domestic  popular  type  of  Scots  verse. 

In  the  iSlfa  eenlary  the  literary  union  of  the  North  and.South 
is  complete.  Tlie  Scot,  whatever  dialectal  babils  marked  his 
speech,  wrote  the  Engfish  of  EnglUhmen.  The  story  of  his 
triumphs  belongs  to  the  story  of  English  Hlcralurc:  to  it  .we 
leave  James  Thomson,  Adam  Smith,  David  Hume,  James  Buswell 
and  Sir  W.dtc-r  S..0II.  li  the  work  l>i>;-in  by  .MJ.iii  R.i.msay, 
continued  by  I'ctgUiSAjii  a:id  comjjltltd  by  Hurn^.  were  mailer 
for  sep.ir.iie  treatment,  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  not  only 
that  the  editorial  2cal  wiiich  turned  these  writers  to  the  for- 
gotten vernacular  and  to  "  popular  "  themes  was  inspired  by  the 
general  conditions  of  reaction  against  the  arti&ciality  of  the 
century,  but  that  it  w.-ts  because  these  poets  were  Scots,  and 
in  Scotland,  that  they  chose  this  line  of  retnm  to  nature  and 
natmbicsB,  and  did  honour,  partly  by  pivtcst.  to  the  slighted 
cfforu  of  the  "vulgar  "  imnci.  Yet  even  Aqr  ^  not  abjitre 
the  "  southern  manner,"  and  ttiefr  mil  la  ft  b  nnlter  of  some 
critical  signifieance.  whatever  moy  be  sofd  of  ils  inJeriMly  in 

sp;ril  and  crafts^nian^hip. 

BtDLtocRArHV. — Authorities  dealing  with  indis-idual  authors  and 
iheir  gencr.iiion  are  named  in  the  bibliographies  apncndc^d  lo  the 
.irt  i  r  ,  nn  Scottish  writer*.  Refcrciicc  may  l>e  made  here  lo  tho 
luUjwiug  general  works  (given  in  chronological  order):  W.^rtoo, 

(l8|»£aiid  IKiftry  <|f  SMftf  Artry  (1861):  H.  Ward.  Tike  SaiTtth 
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Pottt  (tS8o-l830,  t^siim;  H.  Craik,  Entlhh  Prott  Sdtcliont 
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SOOTLAND.  CHURCH  OF.  The  purpose  of  this  aitide  b  to 
trace  the  growth  of  the  Scottish  "  Kirk  "  as  a  whole,  defining  the 
viewa  on  which  it  mt  bMed  and  the  organization  in  which  they 
took  focm.  The  eoiitioveniit  witbia  (be  Church  ol  Scotland 
have  not  atbai  oM  «C  mttm  of  bt!k  bat  «it  «f  pnctkal 
questions  of  church  govcnuBcnt  nad  of  the  sdatJoii  of  cbnich 
•ad  state.  Holding  a  church  theory  to  whkh  the  rulers  of  the 
country  were  for  a  century  strongly  opposed,  Scotland  became 
the  leading  exponent  of  Prcsbyterianism  (f .«.) ;  and  this  note  has 
been  the  domioaiit  OM  la  h«  vcUgbot  biMmy  two  hi  neent 

limc5. 

The  Scottish  Reformation  came  out  of  a  covenant  in  which 
the  barons,  inspired  by  John  Knox,  then  abroad,  bound  them- 
selves in  ISS7  to  oppose  the  Roman  Catholic  relifiion 
and  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  When 
parliament,  on  the  >4th  of  August  1560,  passed  the 
acta  aboitshiog  the  papal  jurisdiction  and  the  mass  in 
Scotland,  it  was  ablet      Knox  had  been  preparing  for  this 
crisis,  to  fMWtbM  a  a««  coofcMioa  of  faith  for  the  Refbrnwd 
church.  Other  docnowata  of  the  new  system  were 
^^koi     1"''^'''y  forthcomiog.  Tbe  First  Book  of  Discipline 
mKiptip*.  sci  'o't''        whohr  of  the  pro|>oscd  religious  and 
educational  constitution,  and  this  book  speaks  of "  the 
order  of  Geneva  which  is  now  in  ttse  in  some  of  our  churches." 
This  order,  afterwards  with  some  modifications  known  as  John 
Knox's  Liturgy,  and  used  in  the  church  down  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  is  a  comiik-tc  directory  of  DOIlhipi  wUh  fomt  of  all 
the  services  to  be  held  in  the  church. 

The  type  of  religion  found  in  these  documents  is  that  of 
Gcaeva,  tbe  unit  being  the  self-governing  congregation,  and 
the  iiett  aim  of  the  system  the  pure  preaching  of  the  Word. 
The  coQgrcfation  elect  the  aiiaister;  ia  no  other  way  caa  he 
eater  on  hii  functions;  hut  oaee  elected  aad  adeiitted  he  ii 
recognized  as  a  free  organ  of  the  divine  spirit,  aol  sahject  in 
spiritual  things  to  any  earthly  authority  but  tbat  of  bit  fdlow- 
ministcrs;  the  word  of  God  is  the  supreme  authority,  tad  the 
spoken  word  of  God  the  vital  clement  of  every  religious  act. 
The  word  of  God  is  to  prevail  in  all  m.il'.cr^,  jii  cor.  l  jtt  us  u<  11 
as  doctrine,  and  in  the  .ifTairs  of  KOvcrnmLril  as  well  as  in  the 
church.  TliL-  ttrriMc  [K)«cr  of  cxcomnitir.ication  is  claimed 
for  the  church;  but  the  council  of  the  realm  also  is  called  to 
use  the  (Kiwer  given  them  by  God  to  put  down  all  religion  but 
the  reformed,  and  to  further  the  aims  and  cany  out  the  sentences 
of  tbe  church.  It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  siiBts^  days  and 
cbaich  fcsUvals  were  abolished  as  having  ao  wtfiaat  ia  Scrip- 
ture; Sunday  slone  remained,  as  the  piladpel  day  of  pfeicMag. 
In  towns  a  week-day  was  to  be  set  apart  for  the  **  cwidse  " 
or  public  interpretation  of  Scripture,  in  wkkh  all  qualified 
persons  in  the  neighbourhood  were  to  take  putt  Bi  If  tw  whole 
country  were  a  school  of  the  Bible. 

The  First  Book  of  Discipline  docs  not  set  forth  any  complete 
scheme  of  church  covcrnmcnt.  Its  arranKi-mcnts  arc  in  part 
[)rovisiona].  In  addition  to  the  mini.strr,  who  ii  its  n.osl  dcliiiilc 
figure  and  proved  to  be  the  most  p<rm.incnl,  it  recognizes  the 
Sttperintcndent,  the  lay  elder  and  the  rc.ider.  Ten  or  twelve 
saperintendenla  were  to  be  appointed,  "  a  thing  most  expedient 
at  tliis  time."  They  were  pariah  ministers  and  subject  like 
their  bretluen  to  church  courts;  their  added  fuaction  was  to 
pdant  churches,  and  place  minlitefs,  eldeit  aad  deaeont  where 
required.  This  was  also  the  duty  of  "  commisdoners "  who 
were  superintendents  over  smaller  territories  and  for  a  shorter 
term.  Whether  the  s.i|  •  •  !■  li  ;ii!trt^  were  nitanl  to  be  per- 
manent in  the  church  is  not  clear.  The  lay  elder  was  very  much 

vhathebttin.  The  leader  was  to 


minister  was  available,  reading  the  Scriptures  and  the  Coraraeii 
Prayer.  When  there  was  preaching,  it  was  accompanied  by 
free  prayer;  the  liturgy  was  not  then  called  (or.  Of  church 
courts  the  assembly  is  taken  for  gr.nnted,  having  existed  from 
the  first;  the  minor  church  courts  arc  not  yet  defined,  though 
the  elements  of  each  of  them  arc  present.  A  noble  scheme  of 
education  was  sketched  for  the  whole  country,  but  neither 
this  nor  the  provision  made  for  ministers'  stipends  was  carried 
out,  tbe  revenues  of  the  old  church,  from  which  the  cipeairt 
of  both  were  to  be  paid,  being  in  the  hands  of  the  barons. 

The  system  naturally  took  time  to  get  into  working  order. 
The  oU  dtfgy,  biahepak  abbots  aad  priests  were  still  oa  tbe 
grauad,  aad  were  alow  to  tahe  service  ia  the  acw  dmrch.  Ia 
IS74  there  were  >8q  ministers  and  71s  readers;  in  the  district 
of  t  he  presbytery  of  Auchterarder,  which  now  haa  fifteen  parishes, 
there  were  then  four  ministers  and  sixteen  readers.  As  the 
ranks  of  the  cIcrRv  sloNsIy  filled,  questions  arose  which  the 
Reformation  had  not  sctilL'J,  ai.d  it  was  natur.1l  that  the  old 
system  with  which  the  country  was  familiar  should  creep  in 
again.  Presbytery  was  never  much  in  favour  with  the  crown — 
this  was  the  case  in  other  countries  as  well  as  in  Scotland — 
and  when  the  crown,  SO  weak  at  the  Reformation,  gained 
strength,  encroachments  were  made  on  the  popular  character 
of  the  kirk;  while  the  barons  also  had  obvious  reasons  for 
not  wishing  the  kirk  to  be  too  strong.  The  &nt  parliameat 
of  the  Regent  Uanay  whUe  coafiimiag  the  establisb* 

menl  of  tbe  Reformed  church  as  tbe  ody  true  church  of  Christ, 
settling  the  Protestant  saeceislen.  sod  doing  something  to  secwra 
the  right  of  stipend  to  ministers,  reintroduced  lay  patronage^ 
the  superintendent  being  charged  to  induct  the  patron's  nominee 
— an  infringement  of  the  reformed  system  against  which  the 
church  never  ce.iscd  to  protest.  In  i^'i  a  kind  of  Episcopacy 
W.1S  set  up  in  the  interest  of  the  noljk?,  who  in  order  to  draw 
the  income  of  the  episcopal  sees  had  to  arrange  with  men  possess- 
ing a  legal  title  to  them.  Thc5c  "  lulehan  "'  bishops  did  not 
make  the  episcopal  ofhce  respected  in  the  country;  but  their 
appointment  was  not  opposed  by  the  church  leaders.  They 
had  no  niseepal  ordination,  nor  did  they  exercise  any  authority 
over  ther  brolhcr  ministers.  Knox  was  called  to  preach  the 
sermon  at  the  adniasiaB  of  oae  of  theai,  Joha  Dou^as,  to  the 
arehbbhoprfe  of  Si  Andrews,  and  while  be  denounced  hoth 
patron  and  presentee  for  the  corrupt  bargain  they  bad  made, 
he  did  not  protest  against  the  office  of  bishop  as  contrary  to 
the  constitution  of  the  church. 

To  this  declaration,  however,  the  eliureli  soon  came.  Andrew 
Melville  (q.T.)  came  (o  Scotland  at  this  time,  and  became  the 
leader  of  the  church  in  place  of  Knox,  who  died  in  1573.  He 
brought  with  him  from  Geneva,  where  he  had  been  the  eolleacue 
of  Bc2a,  a  fervent  hatred  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  and  a  clear 
grasp  of  the  Prc&bytrrian  church  system,  lite  Scottish  church, 
hitherto  without  a  definite  constitution,  soon  espoused  under 
'  >  able  leadership  a  logical  and  thorough  rresbyterianistn, 
which  wasesprcsscd  in  t^  Second  Book  of  DiadpUae,  adopted 
by  the  aaeraMy  in  1577,  ' 


set  aside  by  the  church  when  acthm  fiedy.  Tbe  ^, 

assembly  of  is7S  decided  that  all  ministers  were  oiMipuo*. 
bishnp^;  ;h.it  of  157S  abolished  the  name  of  bishop 
as  derioiiri^;  an  ofiice  in  the  church,  and  that  of  1580  in  spile 
of  a  royal  remonstrance  abolished  Episcopacy,  a  decree  to  which 
all  the  liishops  except  five  submitted.  The  Second  B«)k  of 
Discipline  recognizes  four  kinds  of  ofTicc  in  the  churc.'i,  and 
no  one  can  lawfully  be  placed  in  any  of  them  except  by  being 
called  to  it  by  the  members.  Pastor,  bishop  and  minister  are 
all  titles  of  the  same  ofiice,  that  of  those  who  preach  the  word 
and  administer  the  sacraments,  each  to  a  particular  congregation. 
The  doctor  is  a  teacher  ia  adiool  or  uoiversity;  be  is  «a  elder 
and  aialitt  in  the  woefc  of  govefaoMM.  Bdcts  an  nden; 
their  function  also  is  spiritual,  thou^  practical  and  discipKaaijr. 
Tbe  fourth  office  is  that  of  the  deacons,  wbo  have  to  do  with 

'  ■'  Tulrhan,"  a  calf-tkin  filled  with  straw,  suppT-ed  to  induct-  t!>c 
COW  to  give  milk  freely:  hence  a  term  of  contempt  lor  one  who  is 
used  as  a  dammy  for  tna  advaman  ef  I 
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mattm  of  pnperty  and  are  not.  nemben  of  church  courts. 
Neither  superintended^  nor  reader  now  appears;  all  the  functions 
«f .  bishops  and  superintendents  are  vested  in  the  elderships, 
or  dnifdi  coarta.  ud  it  it  uqi^d  tbkl  Uie  pwu  which  itiU  remain 
h  Soodwid  «r  tka  «ld  qnum  AaM  km  dnnd  smjjr  aiid  the 
sole  jurndictioB  of  th»  klife.  M  tlm  conatitiitcd,  wrofniiird 
The  assembly  Is  to  have  the  right  to  fix  its  own  tine  ol  ttwetiiig, 
and' its  decif  n  in  rTiatters  ecclesi.isticil  is  not  to  be  su!>jcrt 
to  any  rrvicw.  Kjik-Mssions  and  presbytenes  are  not  named, 
but  the  principles  are  dvilgr  hid  damn  oo  wkicb  thtM  imtitu- 

Uons  were  to  rest. 

By  commiiiiiiK  herself  to  this  system  the  Church  of  Scotland 
established  between  heneU  and  the  Church  of  England  a  division 
wfcidl  became  more  and  more  apparent  and  was  the 
Pn^T'  cause  of  much  of  her  subsequent  sufferings.  It  is  no 
doubt  stiupe  that  she  should  have  endured  so  much 
not  for  any  gnat  Christian  prindpk,  but  (oca  qiMStioD 
Od  the  otb«r  band,  Presbytvianism  stood 
in  Scottish  tuStfity  for  freedom,  md  for  the  lUhllOf  Uw  middle 
and  tower  daises  against  the  crown  and  the  alistoerecy;  and 
it  mighf  not  have  been  held  with  such  tenacity  or  proved  so 
inrapaUlc  of  eompromisf  but  for  the  opposiUon  and  pcrsccutioa 
of  the  three  Stuart  kiriffs.  llie  history  of  the  Scottish  churth 
for  a  century  after  the  date  of  the  Book  of  Di.wp1ine  is  that  of 
a  rcligiou*  'itrufy;!*  between  tlic  people  and  the  cnjwn. 

Fof  Mtaic  yciTS  after  its  inception  I'rcsbytcrtaaism  carried  all 
before  it.  The  presbyteries  came  quickly  into  existence;  that 
of  Edinburgh  dates  fiom  l  s8o.  In  that  year  it  was  found  that 
there  were  934  patilfaCi  itt  Scotland,  but  not  nearly  all  supplied 
with  ministen;  it  was  propoaod  that  there  thooid  be  50  prcsby* 
tcriea  (in  1910  thoe  ai«  84)  and  400  nrfaaten.  A  great  put  of 
the  country,  especially  in  the  north  and  west,  had  not  yet  been 
reached  by  the  Reformation.  At  this  time  began  the  long  s«:ries 
of  attempts  m.^iic  by  Jamcs  in  the  direction  of  curbing 
Prc^byteriiin  liberty  ami  of  the  restoration  of  Fpiscop.icy,  In 
1584  were  passed  tlie  acts  cilJed  the  Llarit  Act"?,  which  made  it 
treason  tosj>rak  ill  of  the  bishops,  declared  the  ting  to  l>e  supreme 
in  all  causes  and  over  all  persons,  thus  subverting  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  church,  an<l  made  all  conventions  iilcgal  except  those 
sanctioned  by  the  king.  The  bishops  were  to  do  what  had 
hitboto  bcea  done  by  the  assembly  and  presbyteries,  and  no 
attache  were  to  be  made  at  religious  meetings  on  the  king  or 
eooadL  Other  arts  ioliewed  by  which  the  cpiecopate  wae 
atreogthawd,  though  the  act  of  1^7  anneiiaf  the  tenpocalitlce 
of  the  bishops  to  the  oowo*  while  fatal  to  die  old  episcopate, 
made  the  prospects  of  the  new  more  doubtful.  In  1588  a  change 
took,  place.  A  Rom.in  Catl)olic  ^i^in^;  threw  James  into  the 
artrjs  uf  the  kirk;  in  i  5<k  the  acts  of  i  5S4  were  abrogated,  the 
Seojnd  Book  of  Discipline  lepaUicd  and  rrcjbyltry  established. 
The  church  v.m  at  the  time  very  f>owcrfu],  tlie  people  generally 
sympathizing  v.iih  her  system,  and  lier  asieniblics  being  attended 
by  many  of  the  nobles  and  the  foremost  men.  Discipline  was 
•trict;  the  tctrjper  of  the  church  am  in  aeeardaace  with  Uie  Old 
lather  than  the  New  Teitament. 

itamthtr  niddan  diame  todc  place  a  few  years  later,  James 
UUa$  out  of  hUBOur  with  the  cbwch  on  the  question  of  the 
mtoration  of  the  Roman  CatboBclorda  and  angered  by  the  free 
criticism  of  some  of  the  ministers.  Hit  BatOkmt  Dtn»,  pub- 
lished in  1590.  shows  a  determinaliOB  to  make  tlie  church 
episcopal.  With  this  end  ass<?n)blics,  from  which  Melville  was 
excluded,  and  which  were  otherwise  tampercfl  with  and  terror- 
ised, were  got  to  agree  that  a  number  of  ministers  should  sit  in 
parliament,  and  to  surrender  the  o^ml'ly's  right  of  meeting. 
Od  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England  in  itra  ;  James  etitered 
•o  a  new  set  of  attempts  to  assimilate  the  Scottish  church  to 
that  of  England.  Melville  was  brought  to  London,  imprisoned 
and  aest  ahtoad;  otlier  miniitcra  wfeo  liad  acted  or  spoken  too 
freely  wcmbaddMd.  IhcpowcfaofthebMiops  were  increased, 
and  their  brethren  heeught  ^  varioua  wayi  vnder  eubjection  to 
them,  and  in  1600  two  comrtt  of  high  commlsaloB  were  set  up  by 
the  royal  au!',  i  1  ^ith  plenary  powers  to  enforce  conformity 
to.  the  new  axraAgcmcois.   In  lOio  three  ministen  were  called 
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to  LoodoO  to  l>e  consecrated  as  bislwps,  as  if  there  had  till  now 
been  no  bishops  in  Scotland;  these  00  their  return  consecrated 
ten  others.  In  1611  the  act  of  is9>  which  eetahlisbcd  Presbytoy 
was  rescinded,  tad  Fjijewjacy  becuM  the  legal  chnreh  ignim 
of  Scotland. 

la  all  thh  it  waa  the  petition  and  rights  of  the  clergy  that 
were  asMuled;  and  James  showed  kindness  to  the  church  in 

seeking  to  secure  that  stipends  should  be  paid  and  that 
new  churches  should  be  provided  where  required. 
The  people  had  been  less  interfered  with;  the  change 
of  church  government  involved  no  change  it»  the  conduct  of 
worship.  But  the  articles  passed  by  the  packed  aijicmbly  of 
Perth  in  1618  touched  on  the  religious  habits  and  postures  of 
the  people,  and  in  this  it  soon  appeared  that  a  crisis  had  been 
reached.  These  famous  articles  were:  (1)  That  the  communion 
ihottld  be  received  kneeling;  {i)  That  it  might  be  administered 
In  private:  (j)  That  bepttea  might  he  k  the  home;  (4)  That 
chUdrea  of  cf^  riiaatd  betaken  to  the  biii»p  ior  enminatlon 
aad  hb  hieoing;  (s>  That  Chrittani,  Ck»od  Friday,  Easter  and 
WMtiunday  should  be  ohaerved.  These  articles  were  opposed  in 
prrllament  and  were  T n '  ly  resented  throi:ghuut  the  country. 
When  Charles  becauic  kiu^  in  1625  he  at  oiitc  let  it  be  known 
that  the  .Vrticlcs  of  I'erth  were  not  to  be  abrogated,  and  tli.^t  no 
meeting  of  the  assembly  was  to  be  allowed.  During  the  hrst 
yc^rs  of  his  reign  hi  k  1  upled  in  other  directions;  but  when 
he  came  to  Scotland  in  i6jj  to  be  crowned,  Laud  came  with  liim, 
and  though  like  bis  father  he  showed  himself  kind  to  the  cleigy 
in  matters  of  stipend,  and  adopted  measures  which  caused  many 
schools  to  be  built,  be  also  showed  that  in  the  matter  of  worship 
the  policy  of  iondog  Scotland  into  nnifdrmity  with  England  waa 
to  be  canted  through  with  a  Ugh  band.  A  hook  of  canooe  and 
constitutions  of  the  chtlTCfa  whkh  qipeared  in  i6j6,  instead  of 
being  a  digest  of  acts  of  assenWy,  was  English  in  its  ideas, 
dealt  with  matters  of  church  furniture,  exalted  the  bi.'^hops  .ifsd 
ignored  the  kirk  session  and  elders.  The  liturgy  was  ordered  to 
be  used,  which  had  not  yet  appeared,  but  which  proved  to  be  a 
version,  with  somewhat  higln-r  doctrine,  of  the  .\nglican  Conimria 
Prayer.  The  introduction  of  this  service  lxx)k  in  St  dilcs's 
Church,  Edinburgh,  on  the  lOth  of  July  i6j7,  occasioned  the 
tumult  of  which  Jenny  Gcddes  will  always  figure  as  the  1 
The  sentiment  was  echoed  throughout  Srotland. 
Pethinna  against  the  icfvke  booh  and  the  irook  of 
caaona  powed  in  from  cwciy  quaiter;  the  ubies  or 
committee  formed  lo  forward  the  petition  tepidly  became  a 
powetfid  government  at  the  bead  ol  a  aatioml  movement,  the 
action  of  the  crown  was  temporiafng,  and  on  tise  98th  of  February 
the  National  Covenant  was  signed  in  the  famou-S  scene  in  (>•  y. 
(riars  church  and  churchyaril.  Tliis  docunicnt  consisted  ol  three 
parts:  (1)  A  covenant  signed  by  King  J.imes  and  iiii  household 
in  1 lo  uphold  r'resl)ytrrianism  and  to  deien  I  the  state  against 
Romanism;  (.')  .\  recil.al  of  all  the  .acts  of  parli.iment  paised  in 
the  reigns  of  James  and  Charki  in  pursuance  of  the  same  objects; 
and  ( j)  The  covenant  of  nobles,  barons,  gentlemen,  burgesses, 
ministen  and  ooaamona  to  continue  In  the  reformed  religion,  to 
defend  it  and  tcritt  all  CQOtiary  erron  and  corruptions.  The 
Covenant  waa  no  doubt  an  act  of  revolt  agalaM  le^U  authority, 
aad  can  only  be  joatlfied  on  the  ground  (oat  the  crewn  had  for 
many  yean  acted  oppressively  and  illegally  In  its  attempt  to 
coerce  Scotland  Into  a  religious  system  alien  to  the  country, 
and  that  the  sub'tcts  were  entitled  to  free  themselves  from 
tyranny.  The  crown  was  un.ible  either  lo  check  the  popular 
movement  or  to  come  to  any  con:i>romise  with  it,  and  the  Cdasgow 
assembly  of  1638,  the  fust  free  a.ssembly  th.Al  harl  met  lor  thirty 
years,  proceeded  to  make  the  church  what  tlie  Coven.iat  required. 
A  dnn  sweep  was  made  of  the  legi^tion  of  the  preceding 
pcitod;  the  five  articles  of  Perth,  the  service  book  and  book  of 
canons  and  the  court  of  high  commission  were  all  oondcnocd. 
The  bisbope  were  tried  not  for  being  bishops  but  00  exaggcialed 
cbaigea  of  false  doctrine  and  loose  living;  aad  aQ  were  deposed 
from  the  mhthtry.  hf any  mimsters  were  also  deposed  on  tlie 
charge  of  Arminianism.  It  was  by  an  a  ,  embly  that  the  second 
reformation  was  eflectcd;  but  the  asbcmbly  contained  the  moat 
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influcniir.l  of  the  nobility  and  Rcntry,  and  was  carried  on  tlic 
CTCSI  of  a  RTr.it  n.itional  movement.  The  Covenint  was  accepted 
by  parliament  in  iGjcj. 

Tbc  succeeding  dccenaium  is  the  culminating  period  of 
SoMtish  PrcabyteriMibatWbntluving  successfully  resisted  the 
cm«rn,  it  not  only  was  snpreme  in  Scotland  but  exercised  a 
dediiw  influence  over  England.  Th';  causes  which  brought 
•bout  this  ftate  of  affairs  are  to  be  sou^t  to  «  large  extent  in 
the  dvfl  Uitory  of  England.  Presbyteiy  was  rapidly  growing 
in  that  country,  and  the  English  parliament  sought  the  alUaoce 
of  the  assembly,  while  the  Independents,  though  in  the  event 
rrcsbytery  was  as  little  to  their  liking  as  Episcopacy,  joined 
ill  the  wish  to  ftet  rid  of  the  episcopal  system.  Iti  its  pcrio<l  of 
triumph  the  Ftc^hytcriaiiism  of  Scotl.\iid  displ.^ytd  its  character. 
After  the  injustice  and  persecution  it  had  suffered  it  could 
scarcely  prove  moderate  or  tol.rant;  it  showed  a  vehement 
determination  to  carry  out  the  truth  it  had  vindicated  with 
such  euthwim,  to  tbc  full  extent  and  wherever  possible. 
The  CoveBiBt,  mt  first  a  stiadaid  of  Jnedoo,  was  imoediately 
flOoMitcd  into  n  test  and  made  die  ioatranwiit  of  oppression 
end  penecution.  All  policy  was  to  be  determined  by  the 
Covenant  ;  the  king  and  every  ofhdal  was  to  1»  obliged  to  take 
it.  The  mind  of  the  nation  bring  so  preoccupied  with  the 
Covenant,  it  riturally  followed  that  those  who  carried  their 
fanatiii^m  farlhcsl.  were  ready  to  denounce  anfl  to  unchurih 
lh<K>e  whu  $howc<i  &iiy  inclination  to  moderation  and  political 
unity,  and  that  the  beginning!  o(  tcUUB  tOOB  Mpptawi  ill  tbc 
ranks  of  the  Covenanters. 

In  1643,  when  the  full  legal  establishment  of  Presbytery  had 
just  been  fionsummatcd,  the  assembly,  asked  by  the  Eni;Iish 
^ff_  poiliament  to  arrange  a  league  to  be  signed  in  both 
aitoiter  coontriea  for  the  fuitherance  of  tefonnod  edition, 
agned,  btttaikedtbattbeleagneihDtildbeaRliBioat 
<ae>  Tteicstttt  mm  the  SoleiBB  League  and  Covenant. 
Tbe  leagoe  did  net  neotion  Pretbyterfaafan;  but  the  assembly 
had  refused  to  hear  of  any  recognition  of  indqiendcncy;  if 
religion  were  thorouRhly  reformed,  they  considered  the  result 
must  be  Presbyterianijim  in  Kripland  as  in  Scotliitiri.  In  the 
Westminster  Standards  .ils<5,  whidi  were  tbe  fruit  of  the  .Scottish 
desire  for  a  religious  uniformity,  Scotland  did  not  obtain  by  any 
means  all  it  desired  in  its  church  documents.  The  Scottish 
divines  in  the  Westminster  Assembly  were  only  five  in  number, 
while  tbc  assembly  contained  effective  parties  of  Erastiaiu  and 
Ind^endents.  The  Confeatioin  of  Faith  conUins  no  approval 
of  aqy  system  of  cburcfa  govenuBent,  and  when  she  adopted  it  in 
t647  tbe  kirk  gavo  up  b^otdcoofemoa  io  wUdi  tbe  principles 
at  least  «f  true  dnircb  order  an  laid  down.  In  acting  in 
1645  (be  Weatminater  Directory  of  PuUk  Wonb^  she  tacitly 
gave  up  her  own  liturgy  which  had  been  in  use  till  recently,  and 
committed  herself  to  a  bald  and  uninviting  order  of  worship,  in 
wh:r  ti  no  fornii  of  jirayer  were  allowed  to  be  ustd.  So  much 
did  Scotland  (or  the  sake  of  uniformity  accept  from  England. 
TTie  metrical psalmsaiM,  which  arc  still  sunc  in  Scottish  churches, 
were  adopted  at  this  time;  tbcy  .ire  bastd  mainly  on  the  version, 
which  had  been  approved  by  the  \Vc'tmins[<T  Assembly,  of 
Francis  Route  (i579-i<^5o}.  a  member  of  the  Eagiish  House  of 
Conunooa. 

Tbe  engagement  made  with  Charles,  then  a  prisoner  in  tbe 
Ue  of  W^t  In  1647,  whicb  pfomiaed  him  aoppott.on  conditioo 
Of  Miaaattkwifait  tbe  Selessn  League  aadCoveMat  and  pledglBg 
bbnself  to  set  op  after  tbice  yeats  a  ditucb  aceordtng  to  tbe 

Confession  of  Faith,  was  protested  against  by  the  assembly; 
and  from  this  came  the  famous  "  Act  of  Classes  "  by  which  the 
CuvenantiTi.  di5r,uabficd  for  public  office  and  even  for  military 
service  ali  wlio  liad  tnen  parties  to  the  cnK.ipf'f'irnt.  The 
rescinding  of  tli;'^  act  in  led  to  a  ?<riou5  breach  in  ihc  rank^ 
of  the  Scottish  tlergy.  The  Resolutioners,  or  supporters  of  the 
resolution  to  rescind  that  act,  were  opposed  by  the  Protesters, 
the  rigid  adherents  to  the  strictest  interpretation  of  the  Covenant. 
Tbe  period  of  the  Commonwealth  was  filJcd  with  the  strife  between 
Ibese  two  narties,  iu  bittenwts  not  Icsseacd  by  tbe  fact  tbat 
tbt  •■cmUy  ^ssolvcd  is  it^SI  tgr  CimwcU't  mUIbib  wit  not 


allowed  to  roect  again  In  bis  protectorate.  The  Protesters, 
who  were  in  favour  with  the  Common  people,  arc  chargeable  w  ith 
having  brought  into  Scottish  church  life  tbe  observance  of  fiit- 
days,  and  of  the  long  and  cxdtedConunonion  services  which  were 
kept  up  for  two  sM  ft  bdf  cettoiietaiid  ugr  ttiU  be  witacMC^ 
in  the  Highlands. 

If  the  mismanagement  of  Scottish  rtflgtooiaitaimiodef  Jaaw 
and  Chadca  L  Is  t  nekachc^  aloiyi  wlM  took  pbcc  under 
Cbailes  It.  Is  Infliilildy  sadder.  A  sertes  of  biniideit 
was  committed  in  the  attempt  to  compel  Scotland  to 
submit  to  the  religion  the  government  prescribed,  and 
the  failure  of  each  measure  was  followed  by  more  in- 
human  severities.  Detail  is  impossible  here.  From  the  first 
Charles  showed  himself  determined  to  force  Episcopaha.'iism 
on  Scotland,  and  not  too  scrupulous  in  the  choice  of  methods  for 
securing  his  ends.  The  attempt  was  nearly  successful.  In  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  little  change  took  place  in  tlie  tcligious 
services.  The  service  book  was  not  read  nor  kneeling  at  eoaa* 
munioo  lequiied,  and  it  made  no  immediate  difleremee  I0  tbe 
people  that  fbe  deiiy  aboidd  be  mder  iiiabapa.  Tbt  bfeiior 
chuzdi courts stiH tat, iboogh n>t the aiaembly.  AttbeKestor^ 
tion  it  was  a  question  wbMber  the  bulk  of  tbe  population  was  la 
favour  of  Presbytery  or  of  Episcopacy.  But  the  matter  was 
handled  in  such  a  way  in  the  west  of  Scotland  that  an  extreme 
Covenanting  spirit  arose,  nourished  on  inloleralde  grievances, 
and  that  ihe  nati<in  as  a  whole  liccided  against  the  system  w  hich 
h.ad  been  promoted  by  such  means. 

The  KcM^issory  Act  of  i66t  swept  away  the  legislation  of  the 
preceding  twenty  yeats,  and  so  disposed  of  the  Presbyterian 
polity  of  the  chuitrh.  Episcopacy  was  restored  by  a  letter  fnes 
tbe  king  on  the  5th  of  September  1661.  James  Sbaip  (f.*.)t 
Faiifoui,  Jamea  Hamilton  (1610-1674)  and  Robert  Leigbtoa 
(f  .V.)  were  tbe  new  bUiopii  Sbaip  siKl  Lei^oa  ba^Bf  to  be 
ordained  as  deaoeos,  dMtt  M  piiests,  bdbie  the  conseciation, 
and  the  party  trairelBnK  (0  Sootlaod  to  state,  though  LdgbtOB 
loft  them  before  crossing  the  border.  An  act  requiring  all 
ministers  appointed  during  the  period  when  patronage  was 
abtili^hed  to  get  pre'-cntalion  from  their  patrons  and  institution 
from  tlicir  bi>bups  was  a[>[>lied  in  the  west  of  Scotland  iji  sucli  3 
way  that  500  ministers  left  their  matiscs.  Their  places  wore 
tilled  with  ie^  competent  men  whom  the  people  did  not  wish  to 
hear,  and  so  conventicles  began  to  be  held.  The  attempts  to 
suppress  these,  the  harsh  measures  taken  against  those  who 
attended  them  or  cormived  at  them,  or  refused  to  give  infor- 
mation agjainst  tbem,  tbe  militaiy  violence  and  the  judicial 
•eveilllea,  iht  conilacatloM,  isapriainuMnis,  tortures,  eapatna. 
tiona,  all  mabe  ap  a  dicadful  narrative.  ladulcenoet were  tried» 
and  were  SHCCcssfnl  fai  bringing  badi  about  100  mbtistets  to 
their  parishes  and  introducing  a  new  cause  of  diviston  among 
the  clergy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Covenanting  s]>!rit  rose 
hipher  and  higher  among  the  jxTsetutcd  till  the  armed  risings 
took  place  anfl  the  formal  rebellion  of  a  handful  of  desperate 
men  against  the  ruler  of  three  Liiig  loms.  The  story  of  Richard 
Cameron  {ii-t.)  is  one  of  the  faigbesi  romantic  heroism,  his  natne 
was  perpetuated  in  that  of  the  Cameronian  body  ("  first-bom 
of  the  Scottish  sects  "),  which,  as  the  Reformed  Presbyteriaa 
Church,  kept  up  a  separate  existence  till  1876,  when  it  uGtited 
with  the  Free  Cluadi,  and  in  that  of  the  Cameioaiaa  "y"^*!; 
originally  fomed  fioM  bb  fdbmers  af Ict  bis  death  and  diati^ 
gaiibcd  siiiM  la  tvtiy  psit  el  tbe  world.  Tbe  pmdaoMtiBB  el 
tokiattoo  h  Ms  was  mtended  mabdy  for  Roman  QitboBcs  and 
excluded  field  preacher?. 

When  WilliAm  landed  in  England  in  16SS,  the  scene  changed 
in  Scotland.  The  soldiery  was  withdrawn  from  tbt 
and  the  people  at  once  showed  their  feelings  by  the 
"  rabbling  "  or  ejection  of  the  curate<i  who  occupied  ^/fgf^ 
the  manses  of  the  ousted  ministers,  in  »hidi,  however, 
no  lives  were  lost.  WiUiaro  would  have  decided  for  Episco- 
pacy in  Scotland,  as  the  great  body  of  the  nobics  and  fenuy 
adhered  to  It,  but  only  on  condition  that  the  EjlhoopaMaMS 
agreed  to  support  Mm  and  that  tb^  had  the  peopb  wttb  tbsesi 
McithKof  tbesiGowilUoaiwiirdfilM.  On  tbr  asod  of  Jaly 
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i68g  the  Convention  which  dcclareij  the  throne  vacant  and 
called  William  and  Mary  to  till  it,  declared  in  its  Claim  of  Risht 
tbitt  prelacy  and  the  »upehurtty  of  any  ofike  in  the  church 
above  ministers  had  been  a  great  and  insupportable  grievance 
to  Scotland.  Effect  was  given  to  this;  and  in  April  1690  the 
•ct  was  passed  on  which  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of 
SooUand  ntUt,  tb9  Westminster  Coofeauoa  bdag  noognized, 
tlw  bill  ia  Iwvw  «f  Epiaoopacy  repealed,  tlwtt^  Ite 
Act  lanained  «b  tbe  autnte  bpok,  nd  ii»  awaiUgr  apiMiBtcd 
to  meet.  The  Covenants  were  noC  mentioiwil;  at  Us  conmation 
\ViIlIam  had  refused  to  Lc  a  persecutor,  and  he  desired  thtt 
the  chuxch  should  embrace  all  who  were  willing  to  be  in  it.  The 
Revolution  church  contained  from  the  first  men  of  diiTcrcnt 
views.  Its  first  assembly  in  i6go  received  into  the  church  the 
three  remaiftiiig  niiiiistcrs  of  liie  Camcronians,  though  their 
foUowcrs  refused  to  come  with  them.  With  regard  to  Kpisco- 
pal^  nT'^WTTf.  by  whom  the  majority  of  parishes  wens  served, 
then  WW  more  difficulty.  The  Presbyterians  were  not  ready 
for  union  vith  them,  and  many  of  them  were  put  out  of  their 
livings,  ortfffiiMy  by  vay  of  disapUne.  The  king  sod  Us 
representativa  at  tlie  aiKmbly  pressed  hard  far  tlieir  leocptioa, 
and  in  1693  the  "  Act  for  settling  the  quidt  and  peace  of  the 
Church  "  was  passed,  which  provided  for  their  admission  on 
taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  assurance,  su^scrib!:  il:- 
Ccnfc-^siun  of  Faith  and  acicnowiedging  Ptesbylerian  govern - 

mciit.   Tliis  act  ted  tJi*  tenobl  «f  vdMO^M^  (A  l>*  "^(^^^ 

by  all  ministers. 

From  this  time  forward  the  church,  while  jealously  asserting 
ber  spiritual  independence,  was  on  the  side  of  the  crown  against 
the  Jacobites,  $aA  became  more  and  more  an  ordedgr  And  useful 
•liy  of  (be  Mate.  In  ($97  the  fiamer  Aa  wia  pMttd.  «diich 
provUei  tbat  wjr  act  iriudi  f>  to  be  bindiog  on  tb*  draidi  it 
to  come  before  the  aaKnUx'as  an  ovotilM  iad  to  be  tim* 
mittcd  to  presbyteries  for  the!r  approval.  Tbe  diffictdliet 
which  threatened  to  arise  about  the  union  were  skilfully  avoidrtl; 
the  Act  of  Security  provided  that  the  Confession  of  I~aith  .md 
the  Presbyterian  poverninent  should  "continue  without  any 
alteration  to  the  people  of  this  land  in  all  succeeding  agc-s," 
.and  the  first  oath  taken  by  Queen  Anne  at  her  accession  was 
t»  preserve  it.  The  Act  of  Taleiaiion  of  1712  allowed  Kpisco- 
paltan  dissenters  to  use  the  English  liturgy.  This  had  not 
bitiicrto  been  dooe^  and  tlie  claim  of  the  Episcopalians  for  this 
liberty  bad  been  tbe  occasioo  of  a  bitter  controversy.  The  same 
pjfUtrwtfn^  Matond  lisr  iiatwia^  in  Scotlaodj  an  act  against 
wbtdb  tbednirch  ahmyi  pnitcated  and  vUcb  imatlie  origin  of 
great  troubles. 

PrcsbytctT,',  being  loyal  to  the  bouse  of  Hanover,  while  Episco- 
pacy .was  J.TCobitc,  w.Ls  now  in  tnjoytncnl  of  the  royal  favour 
_  and  was  treated  as  a  lirm  ally  of  the  government. 

JJJP*"*  liut  while  the  church  as  a  whole  was  more  peaceful. 
ff,tftfg  more  courtiy,  more  inclined  to  the  friendship  of  the 
world  than  at  any  former  time,  it  contained  two  wcll- 
Biarkcd  parties.  The  Moderate  party,  which  maintained  iu 
aacendancy  till  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  ioui^t  lo 
fluba  tiie  imfciiic  «( the  cburcb  in  ita  <Ufferent  parta  as  qrste- 
ainlie  and  ngnlar  aa  poadUe,  to  nalw  tbe  tfnemkbly  supreme, 
10  enforce  on  preilorteries  mpect  for  its  decisions,  and  to  reader 
the  Judidal  procedure  of  the  church  as  exact  and  formal  as  that 
of  the  civil  courts.  The  Poptilir  p.^rty,  reg.irding  the  church 
less  from  the  side  of  the  povcrrimcnt ,  had  less  sympathy  with 
the  progressive  movements  of  tl.e  a;;e,  and  dcsirr<l  Rtealer 
Strictness  in  discipline.  Tbe  main  subject  of  dispute  arose 
at  first  from  the  exercise  of  patronage.  Presbyteries  in  various 
ports  of  the  country  were  still  disposed  to  disregard  the  presenta- 
tieos  of  lay  patrons,  and  to  settle  the  men  dchircJ  by  the  people; 
but  letal  decMoDi  bad  shown  tbat  it  tltw  acted  in  this  way 
thebr  nonSme,  vhfla  Icplty  mbbtar  «f  the  paiW,  codd  not 
claim  the  stipend.  To  tbe  tbk  of  such  aaoificcs  the  cburcb.  led 
by  the  Moderate  party,  refused  to  expose  hersdf.  By  the  new 
policy  inaugurated  by  Dr  William  Robertson  f  1 73 1- 1 -g.O. 
which  led  to  the  second  secession,  the  assembly  com|)eilcd 
pvcrigrtcriea  (•  live  eflM  to  pnacautioiiiit  aad  fai  a  teog  aoica 
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of  diijiutcd  settlements  the  **  call,"  though  still  held  essential 
to  a  seitlement,  was  less  and  less  regarded,  untd  it  was  declared 
that  it  was  not  necc^ary,  and  that  the  church  courts  were  bcund 
to  induct  any  qualified  presentee.  The  substitution  of  the  word 
"  concuneiKe  "  for  "  call  "  about  1764  todicatcs  the  subsidiaiy 
and  oraanwntal  light  in  which  the  assent  of  the  p.irishioDeit 
was  now  to  be  regarded.  The  cbuich  oould  hnve  given  more 
weight  to  tbe  wUwB  of  the  people;  she  profcMcd  to  icganl 
patronage  as  a  grievance,  and  the  annual  instructions  of  the 
assembly  to  the  commissian  (the  committee  representing  the 
assembly  til]  Its  iie.xt  meeting)  enjoined  that  body  to  take 
advantase  of  any  opportunity  which  uiight  arise  for  gelling 
rid  of  the  grievance  of  patronage,  an  injunction  wliich  was 
not  discontinued  till  17S4.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  change 
id  the  \.\w  Could  have  been  obtained  at  this  period,  and  dis- 
regard of  the  law  might  have  leu  lo  an  exhausting  struggle  with 
the  state,  as  was  actuztlly  the  case  at  a  later  period.  Still  it 
was  in  the  power  of  the  cbunb  to  give  more  weight  than  she 
did  to  tbe  fceUngs  of  tbe  peoph;  and  her  working  of  the  palron- 
Bge  system  drove  large  nurabeta  from  the  EsUblishmcau  A 
mehncboly  catalogue  of  Coned  Beulementa  marka  tbe  annak 
of  the  church  from  1749  to  1780,  and  wherever  an  unpopular 
presentee  was  settled  the  people  quietly  left  tbe  Establishment 
and  crcticd  a  t!ieeting-hou.se.  In  1761  there  v.is  a 
great  dcliate  in  the  assembly  on  tiic  pro;;r</ss  of  sciiism,  tUggrgt, 
in  which  the  Popular  party  Lild  tbe  wliole  Ijl.^.mc  >it 
the  door  of  the  Moderates,  whiie  the  Moderates  rejoined  thnt 
patronage  and  Moderatism  had  made  the  church  the  diKti'ticd 
and  powerful  iostilutioa  she  iud  come  to  be.  In  1764  liie 
number  ol  mwtbig-bouses  waa  i^o,  and  in  177J  It  bad  risen  to 
tQOh  Mor  wae  •  condliaiafy  attitude  taken  up  towards  the 
aeeadcnk  -Ibe  nlnbtcia  of  the  Belkf  dednd  to  leoain  coo* 
nected  wftb  (he  BatabliahmeBtt  but  wave  not  avfaed  to  do  aow 
Those  minktert  who  resigned  their  parishes  to  accept  calb  to 
Relief  coriKrcgaiioiis,  in  places  where  forced  settlements  had 
taken  place,  and  who  might  have  been  and  cl.Titncd  to  be  recog- 
nized as  stiil  ministers  of  the  church,  v.cre  deposed  and  forbidden 
to  look  for  any  ministerial  communion  \\lth  ilie  clerp>-  of  the 
Estalill:  limc  nt.  Such  was  the  fxjlicy  of  the  Muilcntc  :,5cendir,ry, 
or  of  Principal  Robertson's  adiniiiii.tra(ion,  on  this  vital  subject. 
It  had  the  merit  of  success  in  so  far  as  it  completely  established 
itself  in  the  church.  The  presbyteries  ceased  to  disregard 
presentations,  and  lay  patronage  came  to  be  rrgardcd  as  part 
of  the  order  of  tUim  But  the  growth  of  dineat  sieaidily 
ooaiinued  and  cndted  ahm  tarn  time  to  time;  and  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  peace  of  the  church  was  not  purchased 
»t  loo  high  a  price.  Ttie  Moderate  period  is  justly  regarded  as 
in  soti.e  resi>c(ts  ihc  most  l)rill:.int  in  the  history  of  the  church. 
Her  cK  rf.')'  included  ioany  dist inf;;;ishcd  .^kOtsnun,  among  them 
Thoiii.is  Riid,  George  Campbdl,  .\d.im  l  i  r^'uson,  Julm  Hon  e, 
Hugh  Bbir.  William  Robertson  and  John  Ersldne.  'ihc  labours 
of  ihese  Ran  wrrc  not  mainly  in  theology;  in  reli^^on  the  age 
was  one  not  of  advance  but  of  rest;  ihcy  gained  for  the  cburcb 
a  great  and  widespread  respect  and  iif  flue  nee. 

Another  aalient  feature  of  the  Moderate  policy  waa  the  oon* 
aolidatSoa  of  disdpiliiMu  It  {ft  fimiuenlly  asserted  that  ditdpUne 
waa  lax  at  tbit  petted  and  that  mfaiisicrs  of  scandahwa  Bvca 
were  allowed  fo  cointinne  In  thcfr  charges.  It  cannot,  however, 
l>c  slioun  that  the  leaders  of  tVic  church  :it  this  time  sou^-'it 
to  procure  the  mlscirriagc  ol  jusacc  iu  dviibnp;  with  .such  cibti. 
That  some  ofTcndcrs  were  acquitted  on  terJitiiral  groutuls  is 
true;  il  was  insisted  that  in  dcaUng  with  ihc  (haructcr  ami- 
status  of  their  members  the  church  courts  should  proceed  in 
as  formal  and  punctilious  a  manner  as  civil  tribunab,  and  should 
rccogni/e  the  same  laws  of  evidence;  in  fact,  that  the  ssme 
•ecurities  should  exist  in  the  cbi|Kb  aa  in  the  atate  foe  individual 
righu  and  liberties. 

The  religious  state  of  the  Highlands,  to  which  at  the  period 
of  tbe  Union  tbe  Reformation  had  only  very  partially  pene- 
trateil,  occupied  the  attention  <if  the  ch-irch  riurfnL'  the  whote 
of  the  iJith  century.  la  1725  'he  gift  called  the  "  royal  bounty  " 
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per  aoauB,  toctmed  in  Cwife  IV.'t  iciga  to  £1000,  and 
QNitiBiwd  to  ths  {traeBt  day;  tu  origiaal  objKt  «u  to 
mmM,^^  SMbt  thfr  ndwMtloii  of  iko  m||i»i*'^^f  finfm  Binimi 
tum^h      CitliolidBB  iiy  mtm  of  catecUitt  ud  tMchm.' 

Mw*W    ,  The  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  KnowlcdRo, 

incorporated  in  1709,  with  a  view  partly  to  the 
u:ints  of  the  Highlands,  worked  in  concert  with  the  Church  of 
Scollaiirl,  .sfUiiig  up  schools  in  remote  and  destitute  localities, 
whili"  tlic  church  promotcNt  various  schcmc-s  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  in  Gaelic  and  the  encouragement  of  Gaelic 
students.  In  these  labours  as  well  as  in  other  directions  the 
church  was  sadly  hampered  by  povetty.  The  need  of  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  parishes  wa»  oifHMly  felt,  and,  though  chapels 
iMgan  to  be  buUt  abou  479^  tbiyvcit  provided  onlly  fai  wealthy 
place*  by  load  vahmtwv  KbenUty;  for  the  wpply  of  the 
necessities  of  poor  envying  4iitxicu  do  one  aa  yet  lodted  to  any 
agency  but  the  state.  Tn  every  part  of  ttie  country  many  of 
the  ministers  were  miserably  poor;  there  were  rriaiiv  [Stipends, 
even  of  important  parishes,  not  exceeding  £40  a  ycaf;  and  it 
not  t:ll  after  many  debates  in  llie  assembly  and  appeals 
to  the  government  that  an  act  was  obtained  in  iSio  which  made 
up  the  pwrcr  livings  lo  £150  a  year  by  a  grant  from  the  public 
exchequer.  The  churches  and  manses  were,  frequently  of  the 
Biost  miserable  description,  if  not  falling  to  decay. 

With  the  doae  of  the  i8lh  century  a  great  change  passed 
over  the  qiilil  of  the  church.  The  new  activity  which  sprang 

up  avwyufbeie  after  the  Ficadh  Revolution  pndaoed 
m^Lm^  >■>  SooUaad  a  icviral  of  Evangiifaaiini  iiUcli  ha 

not  yet  spent  its  force.  Hoderatinn  bad  odtivated 
the  mimsters  too  fast  for  the  people,  and  the  church  had  become 
to  ii  hr>;c  extent  more  of  a  dignilied  ruler  than  a  i-piritual  mother. 
Al'oui  this  time  the  brothers  Robert  and  Jamrs  ILildane  devoted 
tliLtn^Llvts  to  the  wort  of  promoting  Evangelical  Christianity, 
James  making  missionary  journeys  througliout  Scothind  and 
founding  Sunday  Schools;  and  in  179^  the  eccentric  preacher 
Rowland  Hill  visited  Scotland  at  their  request.  In  the  joumab 
of  these  cvmngdists  dark  pictures  arc  drawn  of  the  tcligioua  state 
of  the  country,  though  their  censorious  tone  detracts  gnatly 
from  their  value;  but  there  k  no  doubt  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Haldanes  brought  abovt  or  cotodded  with  •  qnickemng  of  the 
leligioas  ipint  of  Scothnd.  Tht  aMcnbly'of  1799  passed  an 
act  forbidding  the  admission  to  the  pulpits  of  laymen  or  of 
ministers  of  other  churches,  and  issued  a  manifesto  on  Sunday 
schools.  These  acts  helped  greatly  to  discredit  ihc  Moderale 
party,  of  whose  spirit  they  were  Uic  outcomci  ai«l  tltal  party 
further  injured  their  sta;uluig  in  the  country  by  attacking  Lt-slie, 
afterwards  Sir  John  Leslie,  on  frivolous  grounds — a  phrase  he 
had  used  about  Hume's  view  of  causation — when  he  applied  for 
the  chair  of  mathematics  in  Edinburgh.  la  this  dispute,  which 
made  a  great  sensation  in  the  country,  the  popular  party  success- 
fully defended  Leslie,  and  thus  obtidoed  the  qnnpMhy  of  the 
alightened  portion  of  the  coammfty.  In  itio  the  CMiliam 
liulnu$or  began  to  appear  under  the  editonhip  of  Dr  Andrew 
Thomson,  a  churchman  of  vigorous  intellect  and  noble  character. 
If  was  an  ably  written  review,  in  which  the  theology  of  the 
Hj.lJaiies  iiitUed  itself  in  a  ^-OIIlewhat  ilogmalic  atiil  conlidcnt 
tone  against  all  unsoundness  and  Moderatism,  cleaily  i>ro<bin.i!ig 
thnt  the  former  Ihinr*  had  ()assccl  away.  The  quesiwn  ol 
plur.ililici  In/an  to  he  agitated  in  iSi  an<l  gave  rise  lO  a  long 
struggle,  in  which  Dr  'i  homas  Chalmers  iq.v.)  look  a  notable 
part,  aoid  which  terminated  in  the  regulation  that  a  university 
chair  or  prindpal&bip  should  not  be  lieid  aloof  with  #  parish 
whkh  was  not  doie  to  the  univenity  seat. 

The  growth  of  Evangelical  sentiaieBt  ia  the  chuidt,.  along 
with  the  example  of  the  great  niarionary  sodetlea  foanded 
Chunt  ''^^  ^^'^  beginning  of  the  igth 

ttua*)»»,  etf'i^fy.  led  to  the  institution  01  the  various  missionary 

schemes  still  carTie.i  on,  and  their  history  forms  the 
chief  part  of  the  history  ol  the  churcli  for  a  num!;<r  of  years. 
The  education  scheme,  having  for  its  object  the  plant  ing  c>f  sc  htMils 
in  destitute  Higfalaad  districts,  came  into  eaisUnce  in  18 14* 
The  focdign  mission  commit  tee  wasfonnedia  i8n,at  the  instance 
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of  Dr  John  Ing^  (1761-1834),  a  leader  of  the  Moderate  party} 
and  Or  Alexander  Duff  (f  .t.)  went  to  India  in  ttag  ai  tait  fint 
odWonaiy  «f  the  Church  of  Soottaad.  Ihe  dmidi  etteaslDa 
eoamittce  was  Ibst  ajipointcd  Id  i8*S,  and  hi  1854  It  was  made 

permanent.  The  colonial  scheme  tras  inaugurated  in  1836  and 
the  Jewish  mission  in  1838,  Robert  Murray  M  Chvyuc  (iSijt- 
184  O  and  .Andrew  Alexander  Bonar  (iSio-iSqj)  setting  out  in 
the  following  year  as  a  deputation  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  and  Turkey  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Of  these  schemes  thai  of  church  extension  has  most 
historical  importance.  It  was  originally  formed  to  collect  in- 
formation regarding  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  country,  and  to 
ai^dy  to  the  govcnusent  to  build  the  churches  foiuid  to  be 
nrrrmaiy.  As  the  population  of  Scotland  had  doubled  sinoe 
the  RefbtrmatioB,  and  it*  Atiibotiea  had  been  completely  ellend 
in  many  counties^  whBe  the  naaber  of  parish  cbuichci  mnaiaed 
unchanged,  and  fflecting-bousei  had  only  been  erected  wheie 
seceding  congregations  required  them,  the  need  for  new  churches 
was  very  great.  The  application  to  government  for  aid,  how- 
ever, proved  (he  occasion  of  a  "  Voluntary  controversy,"  which 
raged  with  great  fierceness  for  many  years  and  has  never  com- 
pletely subsided.  Tbi  u:  1  n  of  the  Burgher  and  the  Ami- 
burgher  bodies  in  i&io  in  the  United  Secession — both  having 
previously  come  to  hold  Voluntary  priitciples — added  to  tbe 
influence  of  these  principles  in  tbe  country,  whOe  the  political 
excitement  of  the  period  disposed  men's  minds  to  such  dis- 
cussions. The  govemneBt  faoih  forty-two  cbnicbes  in  tbe 
Highlands,  providing  them  with  a  slender  cadowaacat;  aad 
these  are  still  known  as  psrWamtwtaiy  churches.  Under  Thomas 
Chalmers,  however,  the  chinch  extension  committee  struck  out 
a  new  line  of  action.  That  great  phil.mthropist  had  come  to 
See  that  the  church  c^uld  only  reach  the  masses  of  the  people 
ciTectively  by  greatly  increasing  the  number  of  her  places  of 
worship  and  abolishing  or  minimizing  scat -rents  in  the  poorer 
districts  In  his  powerful  dolencc  of  eslalJishmenls  against  the 
voluntaries  in  both  Scotland  and  lingland,  in  which  hi*  ablest 
assistants  were  those  who  aftcrwanb  became,  along  with  him, 

the  leaders  of  tbe  Free  Church,  he  pioadcd  that  an  established 
church  to  be  effective  must  divide  the  oooatiy  tcnitorially  into 
a  laige  awabcr  of  email  paildMa»a»tbMcweiyesiDer  of  the  land 
and  every  penon,  of  whatever  dasa,  shaD  actvally  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  parochial  machinery.  This  "  territorial  prindple  " 
the  church  has  steadily  kept  in  view  ever  since.  With  the  vieir 
of  re.iliiing  this  idea  he  apf>c.ilcd  to  the  church  to  provide  fumis 
to  build  a  l.irge  number  ol  new  churches,  and  personally  r.irricd 
his  appeal  throughout  the  country.  Uy  iS<5  he  had  collected 
£65,626  and  reported  the  building  of  sixty-two  churches  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Establishment.  The  keenness  of  tbe  contlict 
as  it  approached  the  crisis  of  1843  checked  the  liberality  of  tbe 
people  for  this  object,  but  kj  1I41  lji»StH1  ^  been  coUccted 
and  3J3  chufdMs  built. 

The  aealoua  orthodoay  of  tbe  'dtank  faoad  at  this  period 
seven!  occasions  to  assert  itself.  John  Mlcod  Caaipbdl  (9A}. 
minister  of  Row,  was  deposed  by  the  aaaembly  of  1S30  for 
teaching  that  assurance  is  of  the  esse  nce  of  faith  and  that  Christ 
died  for  all  men.  lie  has  since  been  recognized  as  one  r»f  the 
pro!' iui]il(  St  Scottisli  theologians  of  the  iglh  century,  although 
his  do|>osilion  was  never  removed,  7he  same  assembly  con- 
demned the  doctrine  put  iorlii  by  Etiward  Irving,  that  Christ 
took  upon  Him  the  siiiiui  nature  of  man  and  was  not  impeccable, 
and  Irving  was  deposed  five  years  later  by  the  presbytery  of 
Annan,  when  the  outburst  of  supposed  miraculous  gifts  in  his 
chunSi  in  London  had  rendered  him  stQl  more  obnoxious  to  the 
strict  censures  of  the  period.  In  1841  Thonaa  Wright  of  Boith« 
wick  (i78$-i8ss)  was  deposed  for  a  aeries  of  heretfcsl  opinions, 
which  he  denied  that  he  held,  but  which  were  said  lo  be  contained 
in  a  series  of  devotional  worlds  of  a  somewhat  mystical  order 
whit  h  hr  h.id  publishe(i. 

The  iiitluencc  of  dissent  also  a<t(*d  along  with  the  rapidly 
rising  religious  (ervcjur  of  the  age  in  Quickening  in  the  church 
tlut  sense  of  a  divine  missioo,  and  of  the  right  and  power  to 
cany  out  that  mimioin  without  ehstiacthm  Itoa  aqr  woddiy 
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authority,  wiikli  bdonp  to  the  OMntkl 
dw  CbriMlan  cbuidi.   An  aiiutioii  apiiat 

ancient  root  of  evil,  and  the  iDonaitiOB  d  la  . 

^^1]^     patronw  society,  helped  to  the  tame  dbvetfon. 

The  Ten  Years'  Contlift,  wliich  bcRan  in  1833  with 
the  p.ii^irjR  by  tho  a^wmhly  of  the  Veto  anJ  the  Chaptl  Acts, 
li  irL-.Litii  m  the  arii'Jcs  tktE  Church  of  Scotland,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  lo  dwell  furllier  in  this  place  on  the  consequences 
of  those  acts.  The  assembly  of  1S45,  from  which  the  exodus 
.look  place,  proceeded  to  undo  the  acts  of  the  church  during  the 
preceding  nine  years.  The  V  eto  was  not  repealed  but  ignored, 
W  hitviaf  never  had  the  force  of  law;  the  Stnthbqgie  Buaiaten 
vcn  leoofdaed  a«  if  BO  icotence  of  dcpaaUhm  had  ftoe  forth 
•cilnat  them.  TbeiMotetlwUcktlKaMMlcntarlttdttHihefiie 
leaving  the  aaemUy  had  lieeii  left  00  the  table;  end  an  ut  of 
s*'p.\ration  and  deed  of  dcmissign  were  received  from  the  ministers 
cf  the  newly  form*"'!  I-rec  Church,  who  were  now  dcclarcil  to 
hjvc  er<;vi  their  rannedon  with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The 
assembly  atli'reswd  a  p.xstoral  letter  to  the  people  of  the  country, 
in  which,  while  di  fli:u:i;:  to  "  admit  that  the  course  taken  by 
the  aecedcrs  was  justified  by  irresistible  necessity,"  thqr  coun- 
aeUed  peace  and  goodwill  towards  ihetn,  and  called  far  the  leyial 
•upport  of  the  mnaining  members  of  the  church. 

Two  acts  el  ottoe  passed  through  the  legislature  in  answer  to 
4dw  cfatime  put  focwani  by  the  chutch.  The  Scottiih  Bwefiff* 
Act  of  Loid  Aberdeen,  1843,  pctt  the  people  poirer  to  itate 
objections  perwnal  to  a  preseatee^  tad  beating  on  his  fitness 
for  the  particular  charge  to  whfdi  he  was  presented,  and  also 
atr.horizc'l  the  presbyter;,'  in  dealing  with  the  objections  to  look 
to  the  number  and  character  of  the  objectors.  Sir  Jamc» 
Grjh.:ni'i  .\ct,  1844,  provided  for  the  erection  of  new  parishes, 
and  thus  created  the  legal  basis  for  a  s.cheme  under  which  chapel 
Btinisters  might  become  members  of  church  courts. 
The  IHsniption  kf t  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  a  sadly  maimed 
Of  tJOj  ministers  451  left  ber,  and  among  these 
wcte  OMay  of  her  (occmost  nwn.  A  third  of  her 
nembenhip  it  oa«HpQt«<i  to  have  gooe  Dith  them. 
In  Edinbiai^  aiaoy  of  ber  cburdbes  wm  aeuly 
empty.  The  Gai^c-apeaking  population  of  the 
northern  counties  completely  deserted  her.  AH  her 
missionaries  left  ber  but  one.  She  had  no  gale  of  popular 
cnihusiasm  to  carry  her  forward,  representing  as  she  drd  not 
a  nr-.vly  arisen  [inncii'lc  but  the  op[Kis:tion  to  a  principle 
which  she  m.iintaincd  to  be  dangerous  and  exaggerated.  Kor 
cr.any  vf-ars  she  had  much  obloquy  to  endure.  But  she  at  once 
set  berM  tf  to  the  task  of  filling  up  vacancies  and  recruiting 
the  mtitionaiy  staff.  A  lay  usnriation  was  fonsed,  which  raised 
lasge  flUDS  of  money  for  ihc  nnsuonary  "''«—**■.  so  that  their 
inoome  im  not  aliowed  aerioui^  to  decline.  Ihe  food  worke 
of  the  dniitb,  indeed,  were  in  a  few  yeut  not  obhrcMtinned  but 
ettended.  AU  hope  being  lost  that  pariiaoient  muld  endow  the 
new  churches  built  by  the  church  extension  Kheme  of  Dr 
Ch.iimcrs,  it  w.is  felt  tli.i!  llii*  aLxj  must  f>c  the  work  of  voluntary 
liiMrjtliiy.  Uiidtr  Dr  Ja.nii:A  Robcrl&on,  i>rofessor  of  church 
history  in  EtlinburKh,  one  of  the  tcadiig  champions  of  the 
Moderate  policy  in  the  Ten  Year^'  Conflii  t ,  the  cxtenfiion  scheme 
was  transformc*!  into  the  endowment  si  heme,  anrl  the  church 
accepted  it  as  her  <luty  and  her  task  to  provide  the  machinery 
of  new  parishes  where  they  were  required.'  By  1854,  30  new 
fiiTii«lw  had  been  added  at  a  cost  of  £ijo,i00o,  and  fawn  this 
timeforimtd  tbewocltof  endowoKat  prootadedaiJnuoRfapIdl/. 
b  1843  the  number  of  pnriihce  had  been  914*  in  1909  &  was 
1437.  By  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  184$  pariabes  ivere  enabled  10 
remove  the  care  of  the  pcKir  from  the  minister  and  the  kirk- 
stssion,  in  whom  it  was  fonnerly  vested,  and  to  appoint  a 
parochial  board  with  power  to  assess  the  ratepayers.  The 

'  Th<>sc  branches  of  the  church  exten«iin  scheme  wluLh  dealt  with 
church  liiivlding,  and  with  the  opcnint;  o(  new  missions  to  meet  the 
wants  ui  tncreasinf;  populations,  were  taken  up  b^-  <i  new  department, 
called  the  Home  Mn«ion  nchcme.  The  home  miMion  a»  the  pioneer 
in  opening  up  new  fields  o(  labour,  and  the  endowment  scheme  which 
ennifs  pariMneflt  the  iti^jotti  centfes  that  the  miailoa  has  founded, 
aiu  beCb  traoMUe  to  Dr 


Eduorttoa  Act  of  i8y»  aemed  the  andent  de  connecting  clwtdi 
and  idiool  together,  and  created  a  echoot  boani  having  diaife 

«f  the  educatfon  of  each  parish.  At  that  date  the  Church  of 
Scotland  had  300  schools,  mostly  in  the  Highlands.  The  church 
continued  till  lately  to  carry  on  normal  5chc>ols  for  the  training 
of  teachers  is  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen;  but  llicsc, 
along  with  the  normal  schools  of  the  United  Fkec  Chwdk,  WUK 
recently  made  over  to  tbe  slate. 

In  1874  patronage  was  abolished.  The  working  of  Lord 
Aberdeen's  Act  had  given  rise  to  mai^  unedifying  scenes  and 
to  lengthy  struggles  over  disputed  settlcaienU,aad  it 
"tf ftriy  ffit  that  twT  thufw  it  Itwirt  *Tif  nrmtiTy  lit 
tbe  law.  Tbe  agiution  oatne  rnbject  went  on  hi  tbe  fH^r^J,^ 
assembly  from  1857  to  1B69,  when  tbe  assembly  by  a 
large  majority  condemned  patronage  as  restored  by  the  Act  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  resolved  to  petition  parliament  for  its  removal. 
1  he  request  w  xs  granted,  anil  the  right  of  electing  parish  ministers 
was  conferred  by  the  Patronage  Act  1874  on  the  congregation; 
thus  a  grievar.ec  of  old  standing,  from  which  all  the  ecclesiastical 
troubles  of  a  century  and  a  half  had  sprurtg,  was  removed  and 
the  church  placni  00  a  thoroughly  democratic  basis.  This  act, 
eemUaed  with  various  efforts  made  within  the  church  for  her 
Improvement,  aecund  (or  the  Scottish  Establishment  a  large 
measure  of  pofwlir  bvow,  sikI  in  the  last  half  of  the  tgU 
century  ibe  pair  nvidbr  both  io  numben  and  fat  ^mv. 
foflttdiceb  T&  ivHwal  ma  latgd^  due  OB  the  eiMiiiJe 
hand  to  tbe  improvement  of  her  worship  which  began  #fM*^ 
withthee£IoruofDrRobertLee(i8o4-i868), minister 
of  Old  Greyfriars,  E<linburgh,  and  professor  of  Biblical  criticism 
in  EdfnburRh  university.  By  introducing  into  his  church  a 
printed  book  of  prayers  and  also  an  organ,  Dr  I.cc  stirred  up 
vebeaient  controversies  in  tbe  church  courts,  which  resulted  in 
the  recognition  of  the  liberty  of  congregations  to  improve  their 
worship.  The  Church  Service  Society,  having  for  its  object  the 
study  of  andcat  and  anadem  liturgies,  with  a  new  to  tbe  prepara- 
tion of  fonaeoi  power  fee  public  vranfaip,  iraa  founded  in  1865; 
it  has  puhlUad  etghi  edMonn  of  its  **  Book  of  Ooamca  Order," 
which,  tbonib  it  tat  Mpudcd  willi  atuptdbn,  haalMea  largiEly 
used  by  the  dergy.  Cnurcb  ntiaie  bu  been  cultivated  and 
improved  in  a  marked  degree;  and  hymns  have  been  intraduoed 
to  supplement  the  psalms  and  paraphrases;  in  1898  a  coimlilttee 
appointed  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Free  Church,  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Ireland  issued  The  Church  Jlymnary,  which  is  authorized  for  USe 
in  all  tbe»e  churches  alike.  Architecture  has  i<»tor«d  many  of 
the  larger  churches  from  their  disfigurement  by  partition  walls 
and  galleries — though  much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  this 
way — and  has  erected  new  churches  of  a  style  favourable  lo 
devotion.  The  catbedial  churcfaca  of  St  Gika.  £dinbut|h,  and 
of  Bnchbi  and  Duabkne,  tbe  abbqr  draicb  «f  Vkidey  aad  tbe 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  St  Aadic«%  hnv«  been  IMtond} 
aitd  the  abbey  of  lona,  handed  over  to  the  Cliuicli  of  Scodeod 
by  the  duke  of  Argyll,  is  now  once  more  fitted  up  for  worship. 

The  fer\'our  of  the  church  found  a  channel  in  the  operations 
of  a  "  Committee  on  Christian  Life  and  Work,"  appointed  in 
t66g  with  tbe  aim  of  exerci'ting  vome  supervision  of  f;„„„^. 
the  work  of  the  church  thriiughout  the  country ,  ,,■,■,-„ 
stimulating  evangelistic  cffori.s  and  organizing  ihc  Uuuuam 
labours  of  lay  agents.    This  committee  publishes  a  tSj/"* 
mafBCine  of  "  Life  and  Work,"  which  has  a  circulation 
of  over  loo^oook  and  baa  organized  young  men's  gilds  in  conacidba 
with  oonptfBtioai  aad  fBvived  tbe  andcat  Older  of  dcaooneiaci. 
It  was  to  reinforce  tUs  dement  of  tbe  diureb'k  activity,  ae  ndl 
as  to  strengthen  her  generally,  that  James  Baird  (iSo>-i876) 
in  I §7 3  made  the  munificent  gift  of  £500,000.    TTrfs  fund  is 
administered  by  a  trust  which  is  not  under  the  control  of  the 
church,  and  the  revenue  is  used  mair.ly  in  aid  of  church  building 
and  endowment  throvighout  the  country. 

The  church  has  greatly  increased  of  late  years  in  width  of  view 
and  liljcrality  of  sentiment,  and  ibelten  various  tendencies  of 
thought.  A  volume  of  Saick  Stnmu,  published  in  t88o  by 
hdldiag  liberal  viewa,  bt«u|^  oat  the  tact 
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church  would  not  willingly  be  led  into  prus(.cu'a'>ns  for  heresy. 
AftCf  tUs,  however,  there  was  a  revival  on  ihc  [lart  of  some  of 

^   the  clergy  of  High  Church  and  orthodox  icntiinent. 

Sitmty.  Scottish  Church  Society  was  founded  in  i8g2  with 
Dt  John  Maclcod  of  Govu  as  preudcnt,  "  to  defend 
ud  whraace  catholic  doctrine  ts  set  forth  in  the  aacieiit  creeds 
and  embodied  in  the  Madudt  of  tbe  Cbuich  of  ScoUeod."  In 
1897,  however,  Alcnadcr  fioUBMO  of  KObnib  ma  depoeed  by 
the  presbytery  of  Dunoon.acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Assembly 
on  account  of  the  views  contained  in  his  book  The  Saviour  in  the 
Nactr  Light,  in  which  the  results  of  mo<icrn  criticism  of  the 
Gospels  were  set  forth  with  some  ability.  The  National  Church 
Union,  of  which  Professor  A-  Mcnzics  was  president,  was  formed 
alter  thia  event  by  ministers  and  ciders  w  ho  feared  that  the  cause 
of  fiee  theological  inquiry  was  in  peril  in  tbe  church.  This  body 
at  once  raised  the  question  of  the  rel;ixation  of  subscription, 
which  was  in  a  few  years  seriouily  taken  up  by  the  church,  and 

the  Nationil  ChuKh  Uaioo,  feeUog  that  ia  thisi  as  well  aa  in 
tbe  growth  of  Ubeial  epbloa  ia  the  diuidk  Its  object  had  been 
attained,  discontinued  iu  opmtiona.  Hit  Scoltldl  Cburch 

Society  still  carries  on  Its  woric. 

The  qui-slion  of  sjb&cription  has  been  more  or  Ic&s  before  the 
cliuri  h  for  many  )  cars.  The  formula  aduptctl  by  the  assembly  of 
17U  had  still  to  be  signed  by  ministers,  a:id  was  felt  to  be  much 
too  strict.  After  debates  extending  over  many  years,  the 
assembly  of  1889  fill  back  on  the  words  of  the  act  of  lurliamenl 
1603,  passed  to  enable  the  Episcopalian  clergy  to  join  the  estab- 
lishment, in  which  the  candidate  declared  the  Confession  of 
Faith  to  be  the  confessioaof  his  faith,  owned  the  doctrine  thereiii 
omtained  to  be  the  tnie  doctrine  and  promised  faithfully  to 
adbeie  to  it.  This  was  aocbnpaiiied  fay  a  Dcdaiatow  Act  in 
whi^  the  church  cipressed  its  deiire  to  enlafge  father  tlun 
curtail  the  liberty  hitherto  enjoyed.  Ten  years  later  the  assembly 
was  again  debating  the  question  of  subscription.  A  committee 
apiwiiited  in  to  inquire  into  the  powers  of  the  church  in 
the  matter  reported  that  the  power  of  the  church  was  merely 
administrative — it  was  in  her  power  as  ca.ses  arose  to  prosciute 
or  to  refrain  from  prosecuting,  but  that  she  had  no  power  to 
modify  the  cnufossion  in  any  way.  Here  the  matter  might  have 
icmaincd,  but  that  the  approach  to  parliament  of  the  United 
and  the  Free  Churches  after  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords 
la  1904  (see  Fase  Chukcb  and  Vniteo  Fass  Catntca)  offered 
an  oppottunity  for  asking  paiBament  to,  icmove  a  frievance- 
the  cfanich  heiMlf  had  no  power  to  deal  wWb.  Ibe  Scottish 
Churches  BOI  of  1905  afloided  leOdf  to  al  tbe  Piesbyterian 
diurchcs.  It  did  not  do  what  the  Church  of  Scotland  asked, 
viz.  allow  the  words  of  the  act  of  i6go  to  be  used  as  the  formula; 
but  it  removed  that  of  1693  and  left  it  to  the  chuti  h  tu  frame 
a  new  formula  for  her  ministers  an<l  professors,  au  underlaldng 
V)  whikh  she  is  seriiiUily  addrcv^it:;^  hetstlf. 

The  agitation  for  disestablishment  sprang  up  afresh  after 
the  paaUig  of  the  Cburch  Patronage  Act  (Scotland);  each 
assembly  of  the  Free  Church  passed  a  resolution  in 
Attack*  om  (jvour  of  it,  and  tbc  United  Free  Church  continued 
tHHiilX  ^  tcstinoiQr.  Ia  lApe  Mr  Gladstone  dedand  for 
^sestabtUuneat,  andimder  gDvenunent  of  1893  a 
Diicstablillunent  BQI  was  faitroduced  in  the  Hoose  of  Commons 
by  Sir  Charka  Cameron,  in  two  successive  sessions,  i8<>j-i8g4. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Liberal  government  in  iS;j5.  the  church 
was  for  ten  years  relieved  from  this  anxiety,  ni>r  had  the  attack 
been  renewed  up  to  191 1.  A  counter-niovemenl  was  represented 
by  a  bill  introduced  into  parliament  in  1SS6  in  order  to  declare 
the  spiritual  independence  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  the  hope 
that  the  way  njtght  be  07)cncd  to  a  reunion  of  the  Presbyterian 
bodies.  The  act  of  K305  has  altered  tbe  circumstances  of  the 
churches  in  this  regard.  During  the  agiution  the  church  was 
much  occupied  with  the  question  of  ber  own  defence,  and  after  it 
died  down,  vaiioos  sdMacs  were  entertained  lor  tbe  Inprove- 
Bcnt  of  ber  position  w!tho«tt  and  wftliin.  She  nofe  than  once 
Ciprased  her  willingness  to  confer  with  the  diuRh'cr  Pn  sby- 
teriaa  churches,  with  a  view  to  their  shariog  with  her  tfa"  bcoc^u 


Since  1908  the  subject  of  the  union  of  the  churches  has  been 
much  spoken  of.  The  quarter-centenary  of  the  birth  of  Cilvio 
occurring  at  the  time  of  the  Church  assemblies  of  1909  brought 
the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  United  Free  Church  > 
together  for  a  nwnoiial  aervke  in  St  Giles's;  and  a  1 
on  wiisWt  coaiistbg  of  MS  fspresentativcs  froni  eacb  asscnfal^, 
was  appointed. 

The  OniRh  of  Sootiaad  ha*  made  few  contributions  of  importance 

to  the  movement  of  Biblical  C^itil■i^m  whii  h  h.is  entered  to  di^  j  lv 
into  the  rvIii;ious  li(c  of  Scotland,  but  she  h.i'.  had  dis- 
tini;ui*hcd  writer*  on  theology.  Kobcn  lu*  Cit>o.t-m6S).  Sc«itti«a 
miniitcr  of  Old  Grc>-friars  and  profciaor  of  Biblical  SS^ik 
criticism  in  Edinburgh  University,  fought  a  long  battle  foe 
the  liberty  and  the  improvement  o4  worship,  01  which  tbe  churches 
generally  now  reap  the  ad>'antagc.  lie  held  clear  vic»s  as  to  the 
neceisity  o(  reform  in  the  doctrine  of  the  church  a*  will;  t.ut  ;h<-^ 
he  died  without  publishing.  Norman  Macleod  (q  v  ).  nunisttr  ut  the 
Barony  Parish,  Cilastjiiw,  a  nian  of  ereat  a.itiir.d  flxiui  tue  .mil  an 
ardent  philanthropist,  enj  ^M-d  the  ».ir:n  In.  r^d^hl^)  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  was  beloved  by  his  nation.  John  Caird  (Qx.),  proTc»»or 
of  diviaity  and  then  principal  o<  Glasgow  Uaiwctsiiy,  tmte  Am 
InlnduaiMi  l»  tiu  Philouphy  of  RditfM,  catfcited  a  deep  infloMice 
as  a  teacher  on  Scottish  thought,  and  was  the  moit  distineui'thcd 
British  preacher,  of  the  intellectual  oixlcr,  ai  his  day.  John  Tulloch 
iqv),  prinrip.1l  of  St  .\Iar\''s  Colleeo,  St  .Xndrrwi,  wnttr  TkmiH, 
LduUn  f'/ tht  Ri/iirnnttian,  Ralitmiii  Tiu  .  :  ,1  kJ  i.'.-.jn  Phi'iOiopky 
in  England  m  iht  ijik  century,  and  many  other  works,  and  was  an 
elective  rhampinn  af  ilmlihial  Ubcrty.  He  was  anooceded  at  Sc 
Andrews  and  aa  Ubefal  leader  ta  the  aaaembl  v  by  John  Cunningham 
(1810-1B93),  who  wnMe  a  \CTy  successful  ilislor^  of  the  Church  tf 
Siotutmd.  Kobcn  Herbert  Story  (1835-J906),  pnneiual  alter  Caird 
of  Clasjtow  University,  stood  by  the  side  of  L.ee  and  Tulloch  in  their 
iiiscmlily  eontcndirigs  and  wasan  outspoken  delender  of  the  Natron.il 
Church  against  her  spoliators  from  without.  Of  hi*  works  may  be 
mentioned  live*  of  his  lather  Or  S(or>-.  of  CarMaini  and  of  Robert 
Lee.  His  life  w.i*  written  by  his  daughter*.  Andrew  K.  H.  Bov<d 
(i8j5-iSi/>),  minister  of  St  Andrews,  wa*  widely  known  by  tne 
numerous  volume*  of  essays,  especially  the  "  Recreations  of  a  Country 
Parson."  His  "  Twenty-<i\'C  Years  of  St  Andrews  "  contains  a  g'">od 
deal  of  inforin-ition.  koljcrt  Flint  (<j  :.)  pu(jli»hed  1  I'hiloicphy 
of  Jltiiory  in  Europt,  hitioric«l  Pkilotophy  1*  Fratut;  hi*  volumes 

on  Thftsn  mi  AtuHkiiMiic  llcerte  have  pawed  thmigb  away 

editions. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  in  19m  had  1437  perishes  and  251  cbspds 

ami  nre.uhing  (taiiora.   The  General  Amembly  consisted  of  741 

members.  The  professors  of  divinity  at  the  four  Scottish  ^ 
universities  must  l)e  ministers  of  the  rhurch,  but  a  pro- 
(►)s,d  h^i"  U-en  m.acie  to  tluow  the  chairs  ojien  to  ministi-r^  o(  .iny 
of  the  I 're.di\  ter'.an  bodies.  Tlie  Ioreij;ri  nusMon  cni)>lo\s  liltv-t»o 
ordained  and  about  as  many  unurdained,  medical,  industrial  and 
otlMT  Biiiiinnarin,  with  a  lam  numbar  of  native  agems,  in  ladia. 
East  Africa  and  China.  Jewiih  miiwensamkqx  np  at  live  statiooo 
in  the  East,  and  the  colonial  cmnmittce  tupplie*  ordinance*  to 
cmiRrants  from  ScMland  in  many  of  the  dependencies  of  the  empire. 
The  sm.ilt  livinKs  fumi  aims  at  brin^in^  <ip  to  £100  a  ye,%r  all  >ti(x  nds 
which  l.dl  short  of  th.it  sum.  of  whuh  there  are  nearly  4i«».  AN'ut 
iiixxi  a  year  wak  still  required  in  1910  to  carry  out  the  object  of  this 
scheme. 

The  parliamentary  return  of  1888  ihowed  the  value  of  the  tcinds 
of  876  parishes  to  be  £37S>678  and  the  *tipend*  paid  to  amount  (ex- 
ciusive  of  manm  andgfcMs)  to  £241,330.  The  value  of  augment** 

tions  obt.iined  since  th.it  iLite  is  more  th.tn  Kil.inciil  by  the  dcvUne 
of  fi.irs  jirice?,  1*0  tlul  the  tot.d  revenue  ol  the  ehureh  Irom  thi*  s-ijcce 
is  atjout  £220.000.  The  unexhausted  tcinds,  according  to  the  return 
in  1907,  amountcfl  to  about  £133,000.  Tbe  exchequer  pays  to  1^ 
poor  parishes  and  4a  Highland  churches,  from  church  property  la 
the  hands  of  the  crown.  £i7v04a  From  bttf|h  and  Other  loal  funds 
the  church  derivrs  a  revenue  of  £>3.S0i.  Tho  dittfdi  has  herself 
added  to  her  endowments,  for  the  eepiipment  of  4^3  new  pari»h<-*. 
£1,681,330,  vielding  over  i^^i  ix"i  ,i  yeir.  The  entire  endowrt  rnts  '>f 
the  church,  im  ludm^  iiv.ins«->  .:nd  Ix  s  but  not  church  buildings,  is 
about  £301 

F"or  dctiiiled  account*  of  tbe  separate  bodies — the  L'sited 
PaaaaTTaaiAN  CavncWi  the  Faaa  Caoaca  and  the  Umrso  F  sec 
CauBcn— •eetheaiddcsoneadioftheK^  TheUbteoBthefollowing 
poge  thows  the  material  pro^reM  of  the  respective  organixations  is 
recent  years. 

In  the  absence  of  a  rcligimi*  census  it  Is  not  possible  to  deduce  from 
statistics  supplie<l  by  the  churches  themselves  any  trustworthy  con- 
elusion  as  to  the  {x-rcvntagc  of  tbe  population  adhering  to^each 
church.  The  Communion  rolb  Of  the  pariah  churches  leqWR  to 
be  kept  with  care,  at  in  vai-ancie*  they  form  the  legiaier  of  thoae 
entitkij  to  vote  (or  the  new  minister.  In  the  able  statislic.tl  discussions 
in  the  r<-port*  ol  the  I  nited  f  ree  (_"hureh  it  is  pointed  out  that  in  (he 
fiijures  (urnuhed  by  the  churches  the  numturs  of  mernl>er»  arvd  the 
numliTs  of  de.ilhs  .irc  not  in  tin  -anie  pri'fnjrtion  .i^  the  population 
u(  the  country  and  the  general  death-rate,  and  (he  coocluticMl 

is  dimwft  tfcst  the  aamber  of  aMsabea  is  ia 
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ConcrcgationB ; — 

Church  of  Scotland 

'.337 

«.447 

tjm 

Ffe«  Church 

t.ioi 

United  Prwbvtcrian  . 

S39. 

S77 

United  Free  Church  . 

1,630 

Membenbip: — 

Church  of  Scotland 

518,146 

648.476 

706,651 

Fr««  Church 

346,350 

aw*«4 

United  Prciliylerian 

United  Free  Church  . 

506.573 

Incofne 

Churrh  of  Sc'itbrnl 

£511,378 

iC49>,8l6 

£5S4.I4S 

h'u  v  C'l;.ir<  h 

706.546 

United  Presbyterian  . 
UaitBdFneCtnitli  . 

J93,Il6 

1.089,101 
(for  190S) 

Thr  Free  Church  in  1909  iMd  i5ocongreKatiomand77niMiiitm:iu 
■Minbcrs  amj  adhcrrnt<i  arc  itatcd  to  number  60,000.  and  iti  income, 
•part  (roni  investment*,  is  1^^2.542.  Thr  rm  niN  r>hip  o(  the  brccr 
cnnrchn  i«  that  of  communicants  only;  in  the  Highland*  capecially 
the  adherents  uf  these  churches  who  do  not  cotninuniaiefoiaa  hige 
proportion  of  ihoac  connected  with  the  church. 

Afcorilinj;  to  the  fiRurcs  (fivpn  .Tbo\  c  the  commiini<-.int'»  of  (hf  Church 
of  Scotland  rr[>re»«nt  14  7  of  the  populjtion  ami  r  li.u-ijf  the  l.'nitrd 
Free  IO'6.    A  study  of  the  fiRure»  for  many  >« n  Nhi>»^  (l;at 

the  proportioa  of  the  people  attached  to  these  churches  is  not 


TtwScMtMt  Episcopal  Chtnck  fa  1909  nambctcd  388  chartces  with 
53,0^  communicants.  Its  charges  are  nunterous  in  proportion  to  iu 
memlirrHhip.  ha\-inK  an  average  of  lu  members,  while  tlie  Church  of 
Scotland  avcrajfcs  497  and  the  t'nit«l  Free  Chun  h  313  mrmbers  for 
each  (.oii^rr^;.itli)ri.  Tlu-  .irihcrcnts  of  each  of  l\\i-<-  ihurrhcs  out- 
number their  communicants  in  a  ratio  which  ia  vjri>>u%ly  e^siimatcd. 
Tbt  Romaa  Catholic  hierarchy'  was  restored  in  Srotbnd  in  1K7M. 
Tlwre  are  ris  dioceses  (two  archbi»hops,  one  of  F.dinburgh  and  St 
Aadnws  and  the  other  of  Glasgow;  and  four  suflragans.  Aberdeen, 
^wll  and  the  Isles,  Dunkctd  and  Galloway),  witn,  in  1909,  550 
pffists',  398  churchr'<,  chapels  and  stations;  and  a  Roman  CathoHc 
pODUialion  estimated  at  about  519.000. 

The  original  Secession  Church  has  5  presbyteries  and  36  congrega- 
tions; and  the  remnant  of  the  Rcforme<J  Presbyterian  Church  which 
did  not  join  the  Free  Church  in  18^6,  3  presbyteries  and  1 1  congre- 
gations. Tlw  Comniatioiial  aod  BiMiflical  Unkm  (formed  by  the 
amakanatioQ  ti  the  CoMMtailoiial  and  Evangelical  Gwfchra  in 


1896),  has  183  churchea;  and  the  remnant  al  tkelvainlicil  Unk». 
J  chatthc*.   The  Baptist  Union  haa  laS  eoagKcanoaa  and  the 

Weslcyan  Methodist's  40  churches. 

LlIERATl  RE.  —  Knr  tho  fjrliiT  hi-tcp,'  of  the  kirk  the  outstandini; 
authorities  are  the  hi'.torirs  of  Knox,  C'.4UIcr»[)t.)d.  Baillir'  s  Lrltcn, 
and  Wodrow's  Hiitory:  Knox's  liturkjy  has  been  edited  by  Dr 
Sprott,  and  on  the  Westminster  Standards  the  reader  may  consult 
dr  Mitchell's  Ui»uUt  ej  Ike  WettmimUr  Assembly,  and  Baird 
lectures  on  the  tame  lubicct.  Modern  histories  of  the  churrh  have 
been  written  by  Cook,  Iletherington  and  Principal  Cunningham: 
Dr  Story's  Ckurch  of  SeoUanJ  in  5  vdU  contains  information  on  every 
side  of  iVic  sul)ject.  Among  books  professedly  dealin^■  with  the  Fn-c 
C'hiit>  h  <|ui-Ntii)n.  (he  mo'^t  valu.il  lf  .ire  Sydow's  Pie  S  hcHiicht 
Kirtkenfrage  (Potsdam,  1845).  and  J'he  .Stollisk  Cktink  Uuesltoti 

eMidoa.  1845):  Buchanan  *  TVw  Yean'  Con/litt  (1849):  Hanna'* 
\ft  tf  Chalmers  (1853):  and  Taylor  Inne*  on  The  Law  if  Cntds  in 
Setdand  (1867).  See  also  Cockburn,  Memottalt  of  His  Time  (Con- 
tinuation, 1874):  Walker,  Dr  Robert  liuckanan:  an  EulesiaUual 
Biotraphy  (1877);  Annals  eif  the  Ditrut>twn  (published  by  authority 
of  a  committee  of  the  Free  Church  (1876-1877).  On  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  see  McKerrow,  lltstory  cf  Ike  United  Snesston 
Ckurck  (1841):  Struthers.  Ihiiory  of  Ihf  Rrhti  Ckur/h  llK-)H); 
McKclvte,  Aimait  and  Slatistits  of  Ike  UntUd  Presbyleruin  Ckur(h 
(tS^j).  For  •  conriac  account  ciall  the  Sicfaiioia  and  I  nions, 
hoiui.  TU  UtitUi  PUtChuKk  {.iWi-i^).  (A.  M.*} 

SCOTUND.  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  OP,  a  Scottish  churrh 
(see  above)  in  communion  with,  but  historically  distinct  from, 
the  Church  of  England,  and  composed  of  seven  dioceses:  Abcr- 
dcea  and  Orkney;  Afgyll  and  the  lalca;  Brechin;  Ediabuith; 
GlufMr  Bad  GtUoniy;  Moray,  Km  aiid  CtHbiwM;  and 
St  Andreirs,  Dunkeld  and  Dunblane.  All,  except  Edinburgh, 
Inuded  by  Charles  I.,  are  pre-Rerornution  tees.  The  bishops 
eoattitota  the  episcopal  synod,  the  supreme  court  of  appeal, 

•  During  the  krnjg  period  of  proscription,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Scotlancr»urvived  in  sealtcrcd  group-,  alter  the  Kefor- 
roatton  it  wasat  first  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  fCn^li^h  arch-priest, 
but  from  165310  1694  it  wasgovirned  by  prefects  a|>o''t<>licaaafnm 
1694  to  i878l)y  vicars  apostolic  appointed  by  the  pope. 


whose  president,  elected  by  the  memben  from  among  theta-' 
selves,  haa  the  style,  not  the  functions,  of  a  metropolitan,  befag 
called  primtis.   The  legislature  is  the  provincial  lyaod,  C0B> 
tilting  of  the  bishops,  at  whooe  discretion  it  is  soonBaacd,  tad 
a  lower  chaaibcr  of  picabytcn.  The  caaona  liave  the  authority 
of  this  synod.  The  icprcaentatlve  dittreh  counal,  including 
laymen,  administers  finance.   Each  diocese  has  its  sviuhI  of  ihc 
clergy.  Its  dean  is  appointed  by  the  bishop,  .md,  on  t  he  vt«d.incc 
of  the  see,  summons  the  clerical  and  lay  electors,  at  the  instance 
of  the  primus,  to  choose  a  bishop,  who  is  presented  to  the 
epi-scopal  synod  for  confirma!ion  and  to  tliL'  primus  for  consecra- 
tion. There  arc  cathedrals  at  Perth,  Inverness,  Edinbtirgh  and 
Cumbrae;  the  sees  of  Aberdeen,  Brechin  and  Glasgow  have  BO 
cathedrals.  The  Theological  Cbll^e  was  fouaded ia  tSio^  incor- 
porated with  Trinity  College,  Glenalaicad,  la  1848,  aad  la- 
filaMiriifil  atRdinhtmhia  1S76.  There  were  j  56  congregations, 
with  a  total  AMarfpenUp  ef  114,335,  and  334  working  clerf^y  in 
190a  No  existing  ministry  can  claim  regular  historic  foiiti  miry 
with  the  ancient  hierarchy  of  Scotland,  but  the  Liihops  oi  the 
Episcopal  Church  are  direct  successors  of  the  prelates  consecrated 
to  Scottish  sees  at  the  Restoration.  On  the  refusal  of  the  bishops 
to  recognize  William  111.  (i6S.:j),  the  prcsbytcrian  polity  was  estab- 
lished in  the  kirk,  the  ef  ect  of  which  on  its  ecclesiastical  status 
is  8  matter  of  theokfllad  aplaiOD,  but  the  Comprehension  Act 
of  i6qo  allowed  qiiifH|ialian  hnabeBta,  oa  takiag  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance,  to  retalD  thclr  beaefiooi  though  oKtudiag  then  from 
any  share  in  the  govcHMPcat  without  a  fanher  dcdaiatioii  ef 
Presbyterian  principica.   Many  non-juran  abo  luccccded  for 
a  time  in  retaining  the  use  of  the  parish  churches.  The  extruded 
bishops  were  slow  to  organize  the  episcopalian  remnant  under  a 
jurisdiction  i:)dcpcndcnt  of  the  state.  rcRarding  the  then  arrange- 
ments as  proN  isii;:ial.  and  looking  forward  to  rcconstitulcil 
national  kirk  uri'li  r  .1  "  Uk'' i'ii^j!*"  "  mj-.  rii  i>;n.    .\  few  prelates, 
known  as  culkgc  bisliops,  were  coasecratcd  without  sees,  to  pre- 
serve the  succession  rather  than  to  exercise  a  defined  authority. 
But  at  length  the  hopelessness  of  the  Stewart  cause  and  the 
growth  of  congregatioiu  oMaide  the  eatabliahneBt  foraed  the 
bishope  to  diweciate  caaoafcal  jurisdiction  from  royal  prnufrtlva 
aad  to  fceoaititute  for  themiehrea  a  tcnftorial  episcopate.  The 
act  of  <^cen  Anne  (tria),  wMch  peotccts  the  "  Episcopal 
Communion,"  marks  its  virtual  incorporation  as  a  distinct 
society.    But  mnltcrs  were  itill  Lompiicitcd  Ijy  a  consiilerabic, 
though  declining,  numSxr  of  cpiscopalia:i  iiHumln.nls  hoi, ling  the 
parish  churches.    Moreover,  the  Jaiobitism  of  the  non  jurors 
provoked  a  slate  policy  of  repression  in  1715  and  1745,  and 
fostered  the  growth  of  aew  Hanoverian  congregations,  served 
by  clergy  episcopally  ordained  but  amenable  to  no  bishop,  who 
qualified  themselves  tinder  the  act  of  1711.  This  act  was  further 
modified  ia  1746  aad  1748  to  delude  clergymen  oidaioed  ia 
Scotland.  Thcae  causes  nedueed  the  Episcopalians,  who  included 
at  the  Revolutioa  a  large  section  of  the  people,  to  what  is  now, 
save  in  a  few  corners  of  the  west  and  north-east  of  Scotland,  a 
small  minority.    The  ofTuial  recognition  of  Ccorge  III.  on  the 
death  of  Charles  Edward  in  17SS,  removed  the  chief  bar  to  pro- 
The  "  (lual.tird  "  congregations  were  Rr.nlu.ill)  .ibsorbcd, 
though  traces  of  this  ecclesiastical  solecism  still  linger.  In  1792 
the  penal  bws  were  repealed,  but  clerical  disabilities  were  only 
finally  removed  ia  1U4.  In  1784  Seabuty,  the  first  American 
bishop,  was  ceneciated  at  Aberdeen.  The  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  wWch  came  Into  feneral  uw  at  the  Revolutioa,  it  now 
the  authorlaed  service  book.  The  Scotttsh  Communion  OflSce, 
compiled  by  the  non  jurors  in  arcordnncc  with  prinitivc  models, 
has  had  a  varyirig  co-ordin.Tic  authority,  and  tlie  nm. Iilicatioiis  of 
the  English  liturcy  adopted  by  the  .Vnieriian  ("hurih  were 
mainly  determined  by  its  influence,   .^mong  the  clergy  of  jiost- 
Revolulio"  days  the  most  eminent  are  Bishop  Sage,  a  well  known 
patristic  Kholar:  Bishop  Rattray,  liturgiologisl ;  John  Skinner, 
of  Longside,  author  of  Tullcxhgorum  ;  Bishop  CIcig,  editor  of  the 
3rd  edition  of  the  Enejfthpatdia  BriUimnieai  Deaa  Ramaajr, 
author  of  JCfarfateinKiEt  «f  SitUitk  Life  aad  Clerocicr;  Biih^ 
A.  P.  Forbes;  G.  H.  Foibei,  Stw^olaciit;  and  Biiha^  Charto 
Wot«fiworth. 
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Anaoums.— Cantam.  Stole  Pap*rs;  Keith,  HitUnical  Cola 
the  ScoUish  Bishops  (RumcI's  edition,  itaA);  Lawwn 
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kmm  tf  the  Scottish  Bishops  (RumcI's  edition,  ita^;  Lawwn, 
Huhry  of  the  ScoUiih  Efnscopai  Chunk  from  the  RetefuHon  la  the 
Present  Time  (1843) ;  Stephen.  Hittcry  eflht  Ckurtk  of  StPlland  from 
the  Reformation  to  the  Present  TimeU  voU.,         Lath  bun',  Ihsiory 
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Cnibt 


BU$ory  of  Scotiond 


union  Office 


,1864). 

WOfT.  AmMRKB  (1L  i5$o),  Scottish  poet,  was  probably 
a  Lothian  man,  but  particulars  of  his  ori^  and  of  his  life  arc 
entirely  wanting.  It  is  only  by  gathering  together  a  few  scraps 
of  internal  evidence  that  we  learn  that  bis  poems  were  written 
between  1545  and  1568  (the  date  of  the  Bannatync  MS.,  the  cnly 
MS.  authority  for  the  text).  Allan  Ri^msay  w  as  the  firsl  la  lirir.^ 
Scotl's  work  to  the  notice  uf  modern  rcadcrii,  by  printing  some  of 
the  poenu  in  his  Ever  Green.  In  a  copy  of  verses  ("Some  Few 
«{  the  Contents  ")  on  the  Bannatyse  MS.,  Iw  Uiitt  relets  to 
Scott: 

**  Licht  ildrtit  laaaes,  and  the  ^raand  wyfe, 
FtenuRg  and  Soot  naif  painted  to  the  lyfe. 
Scot,  iwcit  tunged  Scot,  quha  aing*  the  wclcum  haOM 
To  Maiy,  our  m.->i»t  bony  tovcrane  dameS 
How  lyAic  he  and  amorous  Stuart  ling! 
Quben  lufe  and  be«tie  bid  them  spreo  the  wing." 

Hw  dutch  is  just,  for  Scott's  poent  deal  ckicJtjr  with  fenuk 
dmictar  and  with  passion  of  a  stnady  antic  Mpa.  Re  is' 
*  iMto  tinied,'' te  Ua  tadalqiw  la  ahnya  flBod»  IM  to 
neawfca  ahow  lenaTkaUe  aceoapttdnwnt.  la  thb  respect  he 

holds  his  own  with  the  bc5t  of  the  "  m.ik.irs"  rrprt-scntcd  in  the 
Bannatync  MS.  In  what  m.iy  app<  .ir  excessive  coarseness  to 
present-day  taste,  he  makes  good  <  l.aim  to  rival  Dunbar  and  his 
contempor.nrics.  The  poems  rcfi-rnd  to  by  Ramsay  are  "  Anc 
Ballat  maid  to  ihr  I.'rr:.s;oiin  ami  S<:ornc  of  Waiituun  \\'cmcn," 
**  Ane  New  Ycir  Gift  to  the  Queen  Mary  quhen  scho  come  first 
Hame,  1562,"  and  some  or  all  of  his  amorous  songs  (about  30 
la  number).  Of  these  "  To  lave  valnvit."  "  Ladds,  be  war," 
and  "  Lo,'quhat  it  is  to  fab"  an  finranalilB  oamples  of  his 
atyle^  No  eady  ScoU  poet  floawa  acaicr  the  qiiaU^  ol  the 
OuaBaehrvc-fyric.  mxtJmtOntamdDMttpataitDnmldmx 
N^IilliMi]  Adamsone  and  Jokint  Sym  follows  tlie  literary  tradition 
af  Petlis  lo  Ike  Play  and  Chrislis  Kirk  on  tke  Crene.  He  has  left 
ircrsc-rLndcrings  of  the  ist  and  5olh  Psalms. 

The  first  collected  edition  was  printed  by  D.  Laing  in  l8}l ;  a 
second  was  iaaucd  privately  at  Clanow  in  t&92.  The  Utcft  edition 
is  that  by  James  Cranstoun  (Scottiui  Text  Society,  I  vol.,  1R96). 

(G.  C.  S.) 

SCOTT.  DAVID  (1806-1849),  Scottish  historical  painter, 
brother  of  William  Bell  Siott.  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  OctoVn  r 
1806,  and  studied  art  under  his  father,  Robert  Scott,  the  en- 
graver. In  1838  he  exhibited  his  first  oil  picture,  the  "  Hopes 
of  Early  Genius  dispelled  by  Death,"  which  was  follov^cd  by 
"  Cain,  Nimrod,  Adam  and  Eve  singing  their  Morning  Hymn," 
"  Saipedon  canied  by  Sleep  aod  I>caUb,"  and  other  sid>jecta 
•f  a  poetic  aad  imai^tiva  diatacler.  b  1819  ha  baauae  a 
BMaiba  af  Oa  Scottlih  Academy,  and  in  1833  visited  Italy, 
whcie  he  spent  more  than  a  year  in  study.  At  Rome  he  executed 
a  laife  symbolical  pnhitinK.  etitillcd  the  "  .•XKony  of  Disi  rnl, 
or  the  Household  Gods  Destroyed."  The  works  of  hi-s  la'ar 
years  include  "  Vasco  da  Gama  encountering  the  Spirit  of  the 
Storm,"  a  picture — immense  in  size  and  most  powerful  in 
conception — finished  in  1841,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Trinity 
House,  Leith;  the  "  Duke  of  Gloucester  entering  the  Water 
Gate  of  Calais"  (1841),  the  "Alchemist"  (i8j8).  "Queen 
Elixabeth  at  the  Globe  Hieatie"  (ia40>  and  "Peter  the 
Bennlt "  (1845),  maaihable  for  vaiied  and  daboiate  diaiactcr* 
painting:  and  "  Ariel  and  Calibaa  "  (1837)  and  the  "  Triumph 
of  Love  "  (1846),  distinguished  by  beauty  of  coburing  and  depth 
of  poetic  feeling.  The  most  important  of  his  religious  subjects 
are  the  "  I)csccnt  from  the  Cross  "  (iS.ts)  and  the  "  Crucifixion 
— the  Dead  Rl^tn«  "  (1S44).  Scott  also  executed  several  re- 
marltablc  series  of  designs.  Twu  of  these — the  Monograms 
of  Man  and  the  illustration-^  to  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner — 
wcic  etched  by  his  own  band,  and  pubUshed  in  iSji  and  1837 
mpecUvcljr,  aMIe  bla  aobjecu  fien  tha  PUpimU  fnftu 


and  Nichol's  Architeciure  oj  tke  Heavens  were  issued  after  his 
death.  He  died  in  Edinburgh  on  the  5th  of  March  1849. 

Sec  W.  Bell  Soott.  Memoir  •/  DwihI  SMf,  RSA.  (itao),  sad 
J.  M.  Gray.  Damd  Scott,  X.SJI.,  awdUb  Warkt  (1884). 

8oofR.  am  noMi  mum  (1811-1878),  Engtish  aiciii. 

tcct,  ma  boni  fa  i8tt  at  Gaweott  near  Bnckingham,  wbete 

his  father  was  rector;  his  grandfather,  Thomas  Scott  (1747- 
i8ji),  was  a  well-linown  commentator  on  the  Bible.  In  iS?7 
young  Scott  was  apprenticed  for  four  years  to  an  architect  in 
London  named  Edmcston,  and  at  the  end  of  his  pupilJom 
acted  as  clerk  of  the  wi^rks  n\  the  ncv  l  ishmongors'  Hall  anj 
other  buildings.  In  Edmeslon's  o&ce  he  became  acquainted 
\w:h  W.  B.  MolTat,  a  fellow-pupQ,  who  possessed  considerable 
talents  for  the  purely  busirteu  part  of  an  architect's  woric,  and 
the  two  entered  into  partnership.  In  1834  they  were  appointed 
architecta  to  the  union  worlthoiucaof  Buckit^haBialiiie^  aad  lor 
four  yem  «ere  busily  occupied  fa  fadUhg  a  munba  aC  dnp 
and  ugly  unions,  both  there  and  in  Northamptonddka  aad 
Lincoln^ire.  In  1858  Scott  built  at  Lincoln  his  lint  cburrh. 
the  design  for  which  won  the  prize  in  an  open  coirjHrtition,  and 
this  was  quickly  followed  by  six  otliers,  all  very  (Kior  buildinRS 
without  chancels;  church  building  in  England  had  then  reaclinl 
its  very  lowest  point  both  in  style  and  in  poverty  of  construc- 
tion. About  1839  his  enthtisiasm  was  aroused  by  some  of  the 
eloquent  writings  of  Pugin  on  medieval  architecture,  and  by 
the  various  papers  on  ecclesiastical  aobjects  published  by  the 
Camdea  Sodely.  These  opened  a  new  w>rU.  to  Scott,  and 
theaccfMh  itHdled  aad  iadtoted  the  aichitccttual  atylca  aad 
principles  of  the  middle  ages  with  the  utmost  seal  and  palieht 
care.  The  first  result  of  this  new  study  was  his  design  for  the 
Martyrs'  Memorial  at  Oxfi  rd,  erecti-  l  in  1840,  a  cl<\tr  adapta- 
tion of  the  late  i  jth-ccntury  crosses  in  honour  of  Queen  Eleanor. 
From  that  time  Scott  In-camc  the  chief  ecclesiastical  architect 
in  England,  and  in  the  next  twenty-eight  years  completed  a 
large  number  of  new  churches  and  "  restorations,"  the  fever 
for  which  was  fomented  by  the  Ecclcsiological  Sodety  and  the 
growth  of  ecclesiastical  feeling  in  England. 

In  1844  Scott  won  the  first  premium  fa  the  coaipetlifaQ  far 
the  new  Lulhena  church  at  Hambuif,  a  aoble  buildins  with 
a  very  lofty  ^fia^  dei%ned  strictly  fa  the  styfe  of  the  13th 
century.  Ib  uo  following  year  hU  partnership  with  Mt^zt 
was  dissolved,  and  in  1847  he  was  cmplfiyed  to  rcimvaic  ?.rvi 
refit  Ely  cathedral,  the  first  of  a  long  series  01  ttif;!iih  cathoifal 
and  abbey  churches  which  passed  through  his  hands.  In  1S51 
he  visited  and  studied  the  architecture  of  the  chief  towns  in 
r.drthcrn  Italy,  and  in  1855  won  the  competitN  ii  for  the  town- 
house  at  Hamburg,  designed  after  the  model  of  similar  buildings 
in  north  Gemiaay.  In  q>ite  of  hii  having  won  the  first  priae, 
another  architect  ma  aekcted  to  construct  the  buildinc»  atttf 
a  very  faferior  dfrign.  In  1856  a  competition  waa  bdd  for 
desfgaa  of  the  new  fovcnuaeat  oilEoea  fa  London;  Scott  ob* 
tafaed  the  third  phce  fa  this,  but  the  work  was  afterwards 
given  to  him  on  the  condition  (insisted  on  by  LonI  Paltricrstiin) 
that  he  should  make  a  new  design,  not  G<j|hic,  hut  Cl.issic  or 
Renaissance  in  style.  To  this  Scott  very  reluctantly  coiistntcd, 
as  he  had  little  sympathy  with  any  styles  but  those  of  England 
or  Trance  from  the  ijlh  to  the  13th  century.  In  i.S6;-i^6j 
he  was  employed  to  design  and  construct  the  Albert  Memorial, 
a  costly  and  elalxirate  work,  in  the  style  of  a  magnified  I3lh- 
century  reliquary  or  dborium,  adorned  with  many  «*attlfa  aad 
reliefs  in  bronze  and  marble.  On  the  partial  complctloa  of  (hit 
he  waa  hnightcd.  In  1866  he  competed  far  the  new  Loadoa 
faw>ooarts,  but  the  prise  was  adjudged  to  Ms  old  pupil,  G.  E. 
StreeL  In  1873,  owing  to  illness  caused  by  overwork,  Scott 
spent  some  time  in  Rome  and  other  parts  of  Italy.  The  mosaic 
pavement  which  he  designed  for  Durham  c.ithi  dr.il  shjti  after- 
wards was  the  result  of  his  study  of  the  1  iih-ccntury  mosaics 
in  the  old  basilicas  of  Rome.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
resumed  his  professional  lalniurs.  aiul  cuiiiinucd  to  work  almost 
without  intermission  till  his  bhurt  illiuss  and  licath  on  the 
ajih  of  March  liji.  He  was  buried  in  the  nave  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  aod  an  csfiaved  bnu^  dcrifBcd  by  C.  E.  Street,  waa 
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placed  over  his  grave.  In  i8jR  Scott  married  hU  cousin,  Caroline 
Oldriil.  who  died  in  1870;  ihcy  had  five  sons,  two  o£  whom 
adoptLil  ihcir  father's  prufcsiiiin. 

Ati  incodipli  tc  hsc  o(  his  work*  (rom  1847  in  the  Buildtr  for  1878 
(l>.  j6o)  aKril>e<i  lu  Scutt  732  building*  wi in  which  he  was  connected 
a«  architect,  restorer  or  the  author  of  a  report.  These  include  29 
cathedra!*,  Britiih  or  oolonkl,  10  minsters.  476  churcties.  as  schools, 

parsooaBM,  58  monumental  woric*.  35  coltege*  or  college  chapels, 
si  pablic  building!,  43  mansions  and  a  number  of  small  ecclesiastical 
•OOeMOfie*.  While  a  member  of  the  iteyal  Academy,  Scott  held  for 
many  year*  the  post  of  prufosor  of  architcrturc,  and  g.ivc  a  long 
aerie*  M  able  Iccturo  on  tm.iiiA.il  whu'h  \»iri-  (lul.li'.ln  d  in 

1879.  He  wrote  a  work  on  DomtUu  ArthtUxlurt,  and  a  volume  of 
PtrPiful  and  Fre/*uwm«i  Rt€«tt«Hmtt,  «faicli»  wKmI  toy  hi*  ddcat 
•on,  was  publish^  in  1879.  and  also  a  large  number  of  artldea  and 
rcpon  >•   n  in, my  of  the  ancient  buildings  with  which  he  had  to  deal. 

SCOTT,  MICHAEL  (itSq-iSjs),  British  autKur,  wa!,  born  at 
Cowlairs,  near  GUi5gow,  on  the  30th  of  OttolK-r  !;>!<;■  ihe  son  1.1 
a  Gbsgow  merchant.  In  1806  he  went  to  Jamaica,  first  managing; 
lome  estates,  and  afterwards  joining  a  businea*  film  In  Kings- 
ton. The  latter  poat  neccisiuted  his  making  frequent  Jooincys, 
on  the  iocidenta  of  whkb  he  based  his  best  known  book,  T*m 
Crim^t  Lag.  la  tSaa  be  left  Jamaka  end  letUeti  in  Clticf>w, 
wheichecnpiediiitoniinai.  r«MCrmgi(r'f£«f  began  to  appear 
serially  In  Blackwoti'i  ifagaziiu  in  i&it).  Scott's  second 
siory,  TJU  Cruist  of  Ike  MiJgf,  was  also  first  published  serially 
in  Blackwood's  in  i  '^  u-i"^ji5.  Thr  first  appearance  in  book-form 
of  each  story  was  m  I'aris  in  iHj^.  Uolh  stories  were  originally 
published  anonymously,  and  their  authorship  was  not  known  till 
after  .Scott's  death  at  Glasgow,  on  the  7th  of  November  1835. 

SOOTT,  ROBERT  (i8ii-i83;).  English  divine  and  lexico- 
grapher, was  bom  on  the  36lh  of  January  181 1,  at  Bondleigh 
in  Devonshire,  where  his  father  was  rector.  Educated  at 
Sbimbuiy  Scheol  and  Chriat  Cbuidi,  Oifocd,  alter  a  brilliant 
vnhrenity  caratr  lie  was  cbctadi  fdbw  of  BaUel,  where  he  was 
tutor  froin  183$  to  1840.  After  holding  nicceiaivelx  the  college 
livings  of  Duloe  and  South  Luflenham,  in  1854  he  was  elected 
r,  I  !  r  of  Balliol.  This  office  he  held,  together  (from  1S61) 
with  lh.it  of  the  professorship  of  the  exegesis  of  Holy  Striptun-s, 
down  to  1870,  when  he  accepted  the  deanery  of  Koi.he>ter. 
As  master  of  Balliol  he  kept  the  college  up  to  the  high  level  it 
bad  attained  under  his  predeccsM^ir  Dr  Jenkyns.  As  a  Greek 
scholar,  he  had  few  equals  among  his  contemporaries.  His 
great  literary  achievement,  which  may  be  said  to  constitute 
hk  life'*  voifc,  waa  hia  coUabocatioa  with  Oean  Liddell  in  the 
Greek  lesioon  which  bean  their  namea.  He  died  at  Rochester 
oa  tlwtad  of  Dacember  1887. 

fOOIT.  tlB  WAIffER,  Bakt.  (1771-1832),  Scottish  poet  and 
novelist,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  on  the  15th  of  August  1771. 
His  pedigree,  in  which  he  took  a  pride  that  strongly  influenced 
the  course  of  his  life,  may  be  given  in  the  words  of  his  own 
fragment  of  autohiogr.iphy.  "  .My  birth  was  neilher  distin- 
gui^hi'l  nor  sorJiil.  According  to  the  jirejudict-s  of  my  country 
it  w.is  esteemed  gctlic,  as  I  was  conncclcti,  though  remotely, 
with  ancient  families  both  by  my  father's  and  mother's  si<le. 
My  father's  grandfather  was  Walter  Scott,  well  known  by  the 
name  of  BtardU.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Walter  Scott,  first 
hint  of  Raebum,  who  waa  third  aon  of  Sir  WiUiara  Soott,  and 
the  grandtoa  of  Waher  Scott,  commonly  called  in  tndhkm 
AuU  WaU  of  Harden.  I  am  therefore  lineally  detoended  from 
that  ancient  chieftain,  whose  name  I  have  oMde  to  ring  In  many 
a  ditry,  and  from  his  f.iir  (l.ime.  the  Ffaimr  Ol  YafWW— 00 
bad  genealogy  (or  a  lii'rder  minstrel." 

In  a  notice  of  John  ll<>me.  Scott  sficaks  of  priiJc  of  (an.lly 
as  "  natural  to  a  man  of  imagination,"  rcmarkiiig  that,  "  itt 
this  fTK>tlcy  world,  the  family  pride  of  the  north  country  has 
its  cilccis  of  gtxxl  and  of  evil."  Whether  the  good  or  the  e\  il 
preponderated  in  Scott's  own  cue  would  not  be  easy  to  lif  te  r 
nlob  It  tempted  him  into  ooanct  that  ended  in  coouneicial 
rain;  htt  thioughont  hIa  Qfo  U  wu  a  cemtant  apor  to  eiertion, 
and  in  hb  last  yean  it  proved  itself  as  a  working  principle 
capable  of  inspiring  and  maintaining  a  most  chivalrous  con- 
ception of  duty.  If  the  ancient  chieftain  AuM  Watt  was. 
accordinf  to  the  anecdote  told  by  his  illustrious  descendant, 


once  reduced  in  the  matter  of  live  stock  to  a  single  cow,  and 
recovered  his  dignity  by  stealing  the  cows  of  his  English  neigh- 
bours, Scott's  Border  ancestry  were  sheep-farmers,  who  variixl 
their  occupation  by  "  Lifting  "  sheep  and  cattle,  and  whatever 
else  was  "  neither  too  heavy  nor  too  hot."  The  Border  lairds 
were  really  a  race  of  shepherds  in  so  far  as  they  were  not  a  race 
of  robbers.  Scott  may  have  derived  from  this  pastoral  ancestry 
an  bercditaiy  biaa  towards  the  observation  of  nature  and  the 
enjoyment  of  open-air  Ufe.  Me  oeftain^  faihertted  from  them 
the  robust  strength  of  ciawt||ii<|i«  that  canM  Wm,  wattmhSv 
through  so  many  exhatistlhg  labottra.  And  it  «aa  his  ptide  in 
their  real  or  supposed  feud.il  dignity  and  their  rough  marauiiing 
exploits  that  first  directed  him  to  the  study  of  Border  history 
and  {"^elry,  the  basis  of  his  (atnc  as  a  pott  and  romancer.  His 
father,  \V.ilter  Scott,  a  writer  to  the  sij;iiet  (or  allortu  v  )  in 
Edinburgh — the  origiruil  of  the  elder  I'airford  in  KcJcaunlUl — 
was  the  fir^t  of  the  family  to  adopt  a  town  life  or  a  learned 
profession.  His  niothcr  was  the  daughter  of  Dr  John  Ruther- 
ford, a  medical  professor  in  the  tuiivcrsity  of  Edinburgh,  who 
alao  tnccd  deannt  from  the  chiefs  vt,  famooa  Bolder  dans. 
The  caiUBii  of  AbbotrfMd  dMiy  the  ■nmof  oboMftdomi 
Bonhr  famlllea  with  wUdi  Seott  dafaned  Undied  throngh  one 
side  or  the  other.  His  father  was  conspicuous  for  methodical 
and  thorough  industry;  his  mother  was  a  woman  of  imagination 
and  culture.  The  s^in  5.eenis  to  have  inherited  the  best  quaUtiCi 
of  the  one  and  acquire<l  tht-  best  qualities  of  the  other. 

The  details  of  his  early  e<lucation  arc  given  with  great  pre- 
cision in  his  autobiography.  John  Stuart  Mill  was  not  more 
minute  in  recording  the  various  circumstances  that  sha|)ed 
his  habiu  of  mind  and  work.  We  learn  from  himself  the  secret 
—as  much  at  least  a*  ooald  be  ascribed  to  definite  extraneous 
accident— of  the  "  extempore  speed  "  in  itomantie  floa|waitiea 
against  wMcfa  Carlyle  protested  fai  Ms  famous  i««4cw  of  Lodi> 
hart's  Life  of  Stall.  The  ind^ptant  critic  assumed  that  Scott 
wrote  "  without  preparation ";  Scott  himself,  as  If  he  had 
foreseen  this  cavil,  is  at  pains  to  show  that  the  iHi  ;>nration  began 
with  his  boyhood,  almost  with  his  infancy.  '1  he  r  irreiit  legend 
when  Carlyle  wrote  his  essay  was  th  a  asal«.y  Sc  iii  had  been 
a  dunce  and  an  idler.  With  a  characteristically  conscientious 
desire  not  to  set  a  bad  example,  the  autobiographer  solemnly 
declares  that  he  waa  neither  a  dunce  nor  an  idler,  and  expbins 
how  the  misundentanding  arose.  His  health  in  boyhood  was 
uncertain;'  he  was  consequently  irregular  in  his  attendance 

'  Dr  Charles  Creighton  contribute*  the  following  medical  note  on 
Scott's  early  illness: — "  Scott's  lameness  was  owing  to  an  arrest  of 
growth  in  the  right  leg  in  infancy.  When  be  was  eighteen  months  old 
he  had  a  feveriin  atuck  lasting  three  days. at  thi'  i ml  <>(  whkb  time 
it  was  found  that  be  '  had  knt  the  power  of  hii  ri^ht  Kg  '—4^  the 
child  instinctively  declined  to  move  the  ailing  member.  The  malady 
waa  a  swelling  at  the  ankle,  and  either  consisted  in  or  gave  riw  to 
arrest  of  the  Iwnf-forming  funrtion  .i!.)r^;  tl.f  [•r.>wins;  line  of  cartilage 
whirh  ronnceti  the  lower  cpij  lis  i ,  .  l  •  .n  h  ■  i  •  In  i  .vi>  li  >;-t>ones  with 
its  shaft.  In  his  fourth  year,  when  he  had  oilurwifo  rcTovcrc<l.  the 
leg  remained  '  much  shrunk  and  contracted."  The  limb  would  have 
been  blighted  very  much  more  if  the  arrest  of  growth  had  taken  place 
at  the  upper  epiphysis  ol  the  tibia  cvr  the  lower  epi|lhy,^i!t  of  the  femur. 
The  narrowness  and  pcculiardepthof  Stott'shead  (xint  tosome  more 
general  congenital  error  of  l>one-m.i!.ini;  allic"!  to  rirkcts  hul  ci  n.iinly 
not  the  same  as  that  malady.  1  In-  saoll  o(  the  ".l-ull  is  the  t\|ui  il 
'  scaphoid  '  or  txi.it  ^tia[H'd  lor m.irn  n.  duo  to  pn mat ur<-  union  of  the 
two  parietal  l-im  n  ,il  n.  the  t.ik:iti,d  uiuto.  \Mi<  n  tl'e  Kmcsol  the 
cranium  are  universally  allccted  with  that  arrest  of  growth  along  their 
fennatlve  edgw»  the  •uture*  become  prematurelv  Ascd  and  cnaced. 
•o  that  t1iebrain<aKcattnot  expand  in  any  direction  to  accommodate 
the  growing  brain,  lliis  universal  «yno*to*i»  of  the  cranial  bones  is 
what  occurs  in  the  case  of  microri-phalous  idiots,  il  happened  to 
me  to  show  to  an  eminent  French  anthropologist  a  specimen  of  a 
ininialure  or  microcephalic  skull  prescrsed  in  the  (  ambridi^e  nui»<:iim 
of  anatomy;  the  French  M*anl,  noUling  up  theskull  and  poiniing  to 
the  '  scaphoid  '  vault  of  thecrown  and  the  effaced  sagittal  suture, 
exclaimed  '  Voilik  Walter  Soott! '  Scott  had  fortunately  escaix-d 
the  early  closure  or  arrest  of  growth  at  other  cranial  sutures  than  the 
sagittal,  so  that  the  growine  brain  could  make  room  for  itself  by 
forcing  up  the  vault  w  the  skull  bodily.  When  hi*  head  was  o(ic-ned 
after  death,  it  was  observed  that  '  the  brain  was  not  lari;> ,  .md  the 
cranium  thinner  fh.in  it  is  usu.dly  found  to  Ik- '  In  favour  ol  the 
tiu-t,r\  I  III,-,  iii:  i'  '■  I'lhity  it  has  to  be  viid  that  he  was  theninthof 
a  family  ol  witom  the  first  lix  died  in  '  very  early  >'outh.*  ** 
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at  idMMil,  never  became  ruct  in  Ms  Icnowlalge  of  Latin  syntax, 

and  was  to  Ldatcd  in  beginning  Greek  that  out  of  bravado  he 
rnolvcd  not  lo  Icam  it  at  aU. 

Left  very  murh  to  himself  throughout  his  Ixiylnxid  in  the 
matter  of  rra  lir  ^';,  v>  <|uil»;,  lively,  i-xiilatjlc  Kill!  u[><  c:lairi  in 
health  that  it  wiis  tunsicicrcd  dangL-riiu^  to  I'lcb^  htm  anti  prudent 
rather  to  keep  hitn  back,  Scott  began  :il  a  very  early  age  to 
accumulate  the  romantic  lore  of  which  be  afterwards  made  such 
spfendid  use.  At  a  child  he  teems  to  have  been  an  ea^cr  and 
interested  Uttetter  and  a  grcai  lavourile  with  his  ckkrs,  ap- 
panntljr  hftving  even  then  the  Mm*  engegbig  cbann  that  made 
him  to  much  belovad  as.a  maa.  Chioce  tbiew  hfao  in  Ihe  vay 
of  many  who  were  wflling  to  tndulfe  hto  delight  in  tfoifet  and 
balbrH  X(it  Duty  fii-i  own  rrlatives — the  old  women  at  his 
granili.itliL r's  (irm  .it  iund) knowc,  his  aunt,  under  whose 
(lurtv.-  lie  \v,is  Si  n;  10  Bath  for  a  yiar,  his  mnUur  \i>i,'k  p.n 
inic  ri  it  in  the  precocious  boy's  qul■^;il'ns,  tuM  him  t.ili  s  nl 
J;ii  i;(ii;<'»  and  Border  worthies  of  his  oivn  an'!  otlur  rl.ir.s.  but 
casual  friends  of  the  family — such  as  the  miiiiary  vetcr.m  ,tt 
PmtOflpana.  old  Dr  Blacklork  the  blind  poet,  Home  the  .luthor 
of  thu^n,  Adam  Ferguson  the  martial  historian  of  the  Roman 
TCpttiiUc— helped  forward  his  education  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  bent  of  his  ceniua  Uy.  At  the  age  of  lia  he  was  able 
10  define  hlnnelf  as  "a  viituoaa^"  "one  wiio  wishes  to  and  will 
know  everything."  At  ten  hb  ecdlcction  of  chap-bodts  and 
ballads  had  reached  several  volumes,  and  he  was  a  connoisseur 
in  various  ti  nlinRS.  Thus  he  took  to  tlic  llii;li  S<h>>i'l,  IMin 
bumh,  wh'.  ri  he-  ivns  strong  enough  to  Lie  i>ul  in  regular  alleiiii 
,iri<c.  an  ii;ium:;iI  '.turu  of  misccIlaneoUi  ^. l:i<v. ledge  and  an 
unusu^iliy  quickened  intelligence,  so  that  hi-a  master  "  pro- 
nounccii  that,  though  many  of  his  schoolfellows  understood  the 
Latin  lictter,  Gualltyus  Scott  was  behind  few  in  (ullm'.  Irig  and 
enjoying  the  author's  meaning." 

ThnMigbout  his  Khool  days  and  aftcnvards  when  he  was 
apprenticed  to  his  fatlicr,  attended  iinivciBity  daMOk  read  for 
the  bar,  took  part  In  academica]  tad  profeHionai  debating 
sodelies,  5>cott  steadily  and  ardently  pursued  his  own  favourite 
'.lU'lIts,  n  .iijinj;  In  roin.inec  and  history  w.is  rc.illy  s'.udy, 

and  not  nu  u  ly  llie  iaiJuli;<-'.'iec  eif  urduuty  »*.ht>olbu^ 's. 
promiscuous  ;ip|. elite  for  exciting  literature.  In  fact,  even  as  a 
schoolboy  he  i>|><.ttali<:ed.  He  follower!  the  line  of  overpowering 
inclination^  and  even  then,  as  he  frankly  tdls  us,  "  fame  was 
fhr  ?:ptfr."  lie  acquired  a  reputation  among  his  schoolfellows 
for  011;  of  the- way  knowledge,  and  alM  for  slory-tcilinSi  am) 
he  worked  hard  to  maintain  this  character,  which  compensated 
to  his  ambitious  spirit  his  indiScrcnl  distinction  in  ordinary 
•chool'Worh.  The  youihfid  "  viriuow,"  tbou^  be  read  ten 
times  the  uaual  allowance  of  novels  from  the  cireulatinf  library, 
was  carried  by  his  enthusiasm  into  fields  much  less  generally 
attractive.  He  was  still  a  schoolboy  when  he  mastered  French 
sulTicienlly  Well  ^^^  k.uI  ilirin;;;li  c:  Heclions  of  old  French 
romame*,  and  lu.i  niott*  th-m  ii:;<  i  n  v'.Ik  h.  .niiractcd  by  trans- 
lations to  Italian  romantic  liler.iU:re,  he  h.up.t  the  l.in;;i;:ijce 
in  order  to  read  D^nle  and  Arto^to  in  the  original.  This  willing- 
ness to  (ace  dry  work  in  the  pursuit  of  romantic  reading  affords 
a  measure  oi  the  strength  of  Scott's  passion.  In  one  of  the 
literary  parties  brought  together  to  lionize  Buml,  when  the 
peasant  poet  visited  Edinburgh,  the  boy  of  fifteen  waa  the  only 
member  of  the  company  who  could  tell  the  source  of  some  lines 
afhted  lo  a  picture  that  had  attracted  the  poet's  attention— 
a  sliglit  but  signirifant  evidence  both  of  the  width  of  his  reading 
and  of  the  tenacity  of  his  memory.  Tlie  same  thoroughness 
appc.Trs  in  another  little  circumstance  He  tCH%k  an  interest  in 
Scottish  f.imi'y  li  .Ty  .ii;il  j:ei:.Mles:v,  iHii  content  with 
the  ordin.iry  soiincs,  he  ransacked  the  Mj.S.  pftservcd  in  the 
Advocates'  Library.  By  the  tin-c  he  was  one  and  twenty  ho  h.i  ! 
ariiuircH  such  a  reputation  (or  his  skill  in  deciphering  old  manu- 
s  r  ipi ;  that  his  assistance  was  sought  by  professional  anli<iuaries. 

"This  early,  assiduous,  unintcrmiltcnt  study  was  the  main 
secret,  over  and  above  hb  natural  i^is.  of  Scolt*t  eatempoie 
speed  aiKl  fertility  when  at  last  he  found  forms  into  which  to 
pour  bis  vast  acctimulation  of  hisioricml  and  roouuiUc  loce.  He 


was,  as  he  said  himself,  "  like  an  ignorant  gamester  who  keeps 

up  a  good  hand  till  he  knows  how  to  play  it."  That  he  nad 
vaKue  ifiou>;his  from  much  earlier  period  th:;n  is  celiiinonty 
5u[>(iost<l  of  p!a>:nf;  the  hand  some  day  is  extremely  piubible, 
if,  as  hf  tells  ui.  the  idea  of  nr.t.ng  romances  first  occurred 
lo  him  when  he  read  Ccrvanic-s  in  the  original.  This  was  long 
before  he  was  out  of  his  teens;  and,  if  we  add  that  his  leading 
idea  in  his  first  novel  was  to  depict  a  Jacobiltc  Don  Quixote^ 
we  can  sec  that  there  was  probably  a  long  interval  betwcCD  the 
first  conception  oi  WmtHcy  and  the  ultimate  comptetion. 

Scott's  preparation  for  painthv  the  Hftf  of  past  times  was 
probably  much  kaa  uncmaciDudy  audi  than  hh  equally  thorough 
preparation  for  actii^  as  the  painter  of  Scottish  manners  and 
character  in  all  graffes  eif  -^niety.  With  all  the  nient  of  his 
reading  as  a  schoolboy  a<>d  a  young  man  he  was  far  fru;n  being 
a  eloi,iered  student,  absorbed  in  his  book?..  In  sj.ite  eif  hii  lame- 
n<  ss  and  his  serious  illnesses  in  youth,  his  constitutiem  was  natur- 
.illy  robust,  his  d;-[Ki:it ion  genii!,  his  spirits  hi^-h:  he  was  always 
v.clt  to  the  front  in  the  lights  and  frolics  of  the  High  S<;!i  .1. 
and  a  boon  companion  in  the  "  high  jinks  "  of  the  junior  h.ir. 
The  future  no\-elist's  experience  of  life  was  singularly  rich  and 
varied.  While  he  liked  the  life  «{  imagiaAtion  and  scholarship 
in  aympathy  with  «  few  choice  fiiends,  he  was  bnwght  into 
intimate  dally  contact  with  many  vaiieties  of  ical  life.  At  home 
he  had  to  behave  as  became  a  member  of  a  rurilanic,  somewhat 
ascetic,  well-ordered  Scottish  household,  subduing  his  own 
irielinations  towards  a  more  RraLeful  and  comfortable  scheme 
of  li\  inf;  into  outward  conftirniity  with  his  father's  strict  rule. 
'1  liroaj;li  his  mother's  f.iriniy  he  obtained  acii'~s  to  llie  literary 

society  of  Edinburgh,  at  that  time  elceuii'icd  hy  the  advent  of 
Burns,  full  of  vigour  and  ambition,  rejoicing  in  the  possession  <d 
not  a  few  widely  known  men  of  letters,  phllo-^i[ihors,  hisloriana, 
r.ovelistsand  critics,  from  racy  and  cccer.irie  .\Ioi.lx>fidotO  lefined 
and  Kholarly  Mackcnsie.  In  that  society  also  iie  may  have  found 
the  maieibb  for  the  manoen  and  diaiacten  of  St  it»«u*t  WtS, 
From  any  tendency  to  the  pedantry  of  over-culture  he  was 
efTcclually  saved  by  the  rougher  and  manlier  spirit  of  his  pro- 
fi-donal  comrades,  who,  though  tluy  ri'^[r<i;(d  bHUi  Ifllrcs, 
would  not  tolerate  anyth.ii'K  in  tin-  shape  cd  afttct,iUon  or  senti- 
mentalism.  The  almosphi  re  ot  iKc  Parliament  Ifou.sc  (the  law- 
courts  of  Edinburgh)  had  consi  ier.'ihlc  influence  on  the  tone  of 
Scott's  novels.  His  peculiar  h'.ir-iorr  .is  a  story-teller  and  painter 
of  character  was  first  developed  amnnr;  the  young  men  of  his  own 
standing  at  the  bar.  They  were  the  first  mature  audience  on 
which  he  experimented,  and  seem  o(ten  to  have  been  in  hisaind'a 
eye  when  he  cnUiged  hb  public  From  their  miithftil  dam* 
panionship  by  the  stove,  where  the  briclcM  congr^ated  to 
discuss  knotty  points  in  law  attd  help  one  another  to  enjoy  the 
humours  of  judges  and  liligant.s  *'  Duns  Scotus  "  often  stole 
away  to  pore  over  old  books  and  maquKripts  in  the  library 
beneath;  but  as  long  as  he  was  with  them  he  was  first  among  his 
peersin  the  art  of  providing  entertainment.  Itwasioihism-irkct 
(hat  Scott  brought  the  harvest  of  the  vacation  raml  U  s  v. Kah  it 
was  his  custom  to  make  every  autumn  for  seven  years  after  his 
call  lo  the  bar  and  before  his  marriage.  He  scoured  the  country 
in  search  of  ballads  and  other  relics  of  antiquity;  but  he  found 
also  and  treasured  many  traits  of  living  manners,  many  a  lively 
sketch  and  story  with  which  to  amuse  the  brothers  of  "  the 
mounuin  "  on  his  return.  Hb  staM  father  did  not  mudi  like 
these  escapades,  and  told  him  bitterly  that  he  seemed  fit  for 
nothing  but  to  be  a"  gangrcl  scrapc-gut."  But,  as  the  companion 
of  "his  Liddesd.dc  r.ilds  "  h:>.ptiily  y>u'.  it,  "he  w-as  rr- 
htmirlt  a*  the  I'li.e,  tu:t  he  didna  ken  maybe  what  he  was  about 
idi  years  ):ad  r::'-^cd'  at  .'ir;t  he  thaughto' little, IdsfeMy*  but 

ihe  fiuei  rneii  and  the  fun." 

Hi-,  f.ither  intended  him  originally  to  follow  his  own  business, 
and  he  was  apprenticed  in  his  sixteenth  year;  but  he  preferred 
the  upper  walk  of  the  legal  profession,  and  was  admitted  • 
member  of  the  faculty  of  advocates  in  1793.  He  Mcma  to  have 
read  hard  at  taw  for  (our  yean  at  least,  but  almost  tnm  the  6m 
to  have  limited  bis  ambition  to  obtaining  tome  comfotuble 
appoinltneot  such  aa  irould  leave  him  a  good  deal  of  kbuc  loc 
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titaaiy  pursuits.  In  this  he  was  not  disappxnintcd.  In  1704  he 
ohuilted  the  utiice  of  sherifl-dcpute  of  Selkirkshire,  with  a  salary 
ol  £300  and  very  Ught  <itttics.  In  1806  he  ot>l«iiwd  the  leversion 
of  the  office  «f  cterit  of  fleafaMi.  It  is  wmetimet  tuppoKd,  from 
tbe  immeose  atnount  «f  other  worit  (bat  Scott  accompUshed, 
that  this  office  waa  a  ■thecure.  But  the  duties,  which  are  fully 
describe<l  by  Lockhart,  were  really  serious,  and  kept  him  hani  at 
fatiguing  work,  his  biographer  estimates,  for  at  least  three  or  four 
liii  irs  (I  lily  during  siv  months  out  of  the  twelve,  while  the  court 
w  in  session.  Hi  ilisi  h  irpi-fl  ihc5r  dutifs  faithfully  for  twenty- 
t'lVL-  \i-iri,  ilurinK  the  hvlpht  of  hi^  ,if  1 1  v  ity  as  ,in  author-  He  ilnl 
ti'j'.  cntt  r  un  the  emoluments  of  Iheollicc  till  tSii,  but  from  that 
ttr  c  he  received  from  the  deriuhip  and  the  shcrifldom  com- 
bined an  income  of  £1600  a  year,  being  thus  enabled  to  act  in  his 
litcraiy  undertakings  on  liisoftcn*f|uoted  nuudm  that  ^'literature 
should  be  a  staff  and  mt  a  crutch."  Scott's  profession,  in 
addition  to  supplying  him  witb  a  competent  livdthood.  supplied 
him  also  with  abuadanoe  <l  opportuntiea  lor  the  study  of  men 
and  manners. 

It  was  as  a  poet  that  he  was  first  to  make  a  Htcrar)'  rcpvitation. 
Actording  to  his  own  account,  hr  was  led  to  adopt  tile  nicdiun 
of  vcrhi:  by  a  strics  of  aLcii!ciits.  The  Story  is  told  by  him :,(:H  at 
length  and  with  his  customary  frankness  and  modesty  in  the 
Sistjy  on  Imitations  oj  the  Ancient  Ballad,  prefixed  to  the  iSjo 
edition  of  his  Border  MiaOtdsjt,  and  in  the  1830  inlrodtKtion  to 
the  Lay  «f  Me  tMt  Mimifnl.  Tht  lifst  link  ht  tbe  chain  was  a 
lecture  by  Henry  Mackenzie  on  German  literature,  delivered  In 
178S.  This  apprized  Scott,  who  was  then  a  legal  apprcntfee  and 
an  enthusiastic  student  of  Frci.ch  ami  It.ilian  rfunan  c,  that 
there  was  a  fresh  development  of  ro:ii.:niic  liitraiun;  in  Gtrnian. 
A>  iOL.rt  a>  Ik-  ha  i  the  burden  of  iini  jraii  ni  far  the  bar  ofl  his 
mind  lie  learnt  German,  and  was  prufouiidiy  cxriied  to  find  a 
new  school  founded  on  the  serious  study  of  a  kind  oi  hti  raiurc  his 
own  devotion  to  which  was  regarded  by  most  of  his  unr  panions 
With  wonder  and  ridicule.  We  must  remember  always  that  S^oti 
<l«ite  as  much  as  Wordsworth  created  the  taste  by  which  he  was 
enjoyed,  and  thai  in  Im  cnrly  chys  he  was  haU-ttsliamed  of  his 
fomaatlc  studies,  and  punned  than  more  or  leas  in  secret  irith 
a  few  intimates.  While  lie  was  in  the  height  of  bis  enthusiasm 
for  the  new  Ci.rinan  rornaruo,  Mrs  B.irbauKl  vi^itcl  Edinburthi, 
and  recited  an  Lnj^Iiih  lran--latiuri  of  IJiir^-ir's  Ltitore.  Stotl 
lieudof  it  from  a  friend,  who  wa>  al>lc  to  ri  ;M  at  two  lines — 
*'  Tramp,  tramp,  across  the  land  tiny  ^p^cd; 
Splash,  »pta«n,  across  the  sea !" 

The  two  lines  were  enough  to  give  Scnlf  a  new  ambition.  He 
could  write  such  poetry  himself!  The  iir;ul;>c  was  strengthened 
by  Ms  reading  Lewis's  JJmk  and  the  ballads  in  the  German 
manner  inietspencd  tlnouflii  tlie  work.  He  hastened  to  procure 

a  copy  of  Burger,  at  once  executed  translations  of  several  of 
his  b-illads,  published  Tke  Ckasf,  and  William  and  Helen,  in  a 
thin  qi.arin  in  I7<)6  (his  an^ition  luint;  iHTh.i|>.,  (,ultkiiu(l 
by  the  uniurtunatc  issue  of  a  love  at)air),  and  wa^  niuth  cn- 
r  •ufiLSui  by  the  applause  of  his  friends.  Soon  after  he  met 
Lewis  personally,  and  his  ambition  was  confirmed.  "  Finding 
Lewis,"  he  says,  "  in  posvrssion  of  so  much  reputation,  and 
conceiving  that  if  I  fell  behind  him  in  poetical  powers,  1 
considerably  exceeded  him  tn  general  information,  I  suddenly 
took  it  into  my  bead  to  attempt  tbe  style  of  poetry  by  which 
be  had  laiacd  himself  to  fame."  Accordingly,  he  composed 
Cknjinlas,  The  Eve  of  St  John,  and  the  Gray  Brother,  which 
were  published  in  Lewis's  collection  of  Talcs  of  Wonder  {2  vols., 
i8ot).  But  he  soon  became  ronvinii<t  iliai  "thr  pr.Ktice  of 
ballad- writing  vvis  out  of  fashion,  and  ital  any  attempt  to 
revive  it  or  to  found  a  poetical  character  on  it  would  certainly 
fail  of  success."  His  fil  a  iy  of  (ifH-the'i  Cdit  ton  Btrtuhiiiicn, 
of  which  he  publohcd  a  tr.T.;j5laUon  in  17QO.  gavt  him  wider 
ideas.  Why  should  he  not  do  for  ancient  Border  manners  what 
Goetke  had  done  for  the  ancient  feuda&m  af  the  Rhine?  He 
had  been  busy  since  his  boyhood  collecting  Seottisb  Border 
balbids  and  studying  the  minutest  details  of  Border  history. 
Ho  hiof;an  to  c^^\  a'i<  a;  fiT  a  forn'.  ■.'.hhli  shoiiM  have  the  .'ul- 
vaatagc  of  novelty,  and  a  subject  which  should  secure  unity 


of  composition.  He  was  engaged  at  the  time  preparing  a  colleC' 
tion  of  the  Minstrelsy  oJ  the  Scottish  Border.  The  first  inslalnftcnt 
was  published  in  two  volumes  in  iSoa;  it  was  followed  by  a 
third  nnt  y<»r,  and  by  an  cditwn  and  coatiaualionot  tbe  old 
romance  of  Sk  Trittwn;  and  Scott  waa  stBl  iM^latlng  about 
subject  and  form  for  a  large  original  work.  Chance  at  last 
threw  in  hi";  w,;y  l>oih  a  5u:ia!ilf  aiiljjL-ct  and  a  sui:.iblc  mttrical 
vehicle.  lit  h,;  !  Lii^;a(4ed  all  his  frands  in  the  bunt  for  tiorder 
bai:  ii|^  and  li-jzcnds  .'Xrnonj^  others,  the  countess  of  Dalkeith, 
w  ue  of  ihe  hcir-appareiii  to  ibc  dukedom  of  Bucdeuch,  interested 
lui>clf  in  the  work.  Happening  to  hear  the  legend  of  a  tricksy 
hubgoblin  named  Gilpin  ilorner,  she  asked  Scott  to  wriiea  boUad 
about  it.  He  agreed  with  delight,  and,  out  of  compliment  tO  ihc 
lady  who  had  given  this  command  to  the  hard,  moivcd  to  connect 
it  with  the  bouse  of  Buocleudi.  Tbe  subject  grew  in  his  fertile 
im.-igination,  till  incidents  enoogb  had  gathered  round  the 
goblin  to  furnish  a  framework  for  his  long-designed  picture  of 
IJorder  minnrrs.  Cliancc  also  furr.;-.!ied  him  with  a  hir.i  for 
a  novel  sihe.nic  of  verie.  Coleridge's  fragment  of  ClmiUbil, 
though  begun  in  1 707— when  he  and  Wordsworth  were  discussing 
on  the  Quantock  Hills  the  principles  of  such  ballads  as  Scott 
at  the  some  time  was  reciting  to  himself  in  his  gallops  on  MusseU 
burgh  sands— was  not  published  till  1816.  But  a  friend  of 
Scott's.  Sir  John  Stoddan,had  met  Coleridge  in  Malta, and  bad 
carried  home  in  his  memory  enough  of  the  unfinished  poem  to 
convey  to  Scott  that  its  metre  waa  the  very  metre  of  wbicb 
he  bad  been  in  search.  Scott  introduced  still  greater  variety 
into  the  four-beat  couplet;  but  ft  was  to  Chtutabcl  that  be  owed 
the  suggestion,  as  one  line  bocrowed  whole  and  otaoy  imitated 
rhythms  testify. 

The  Ai.'v  (/  the  Last  ilinslrei  appeared  in  January  1S05,  and 
at  once  became  widely  popular.  It  sold  more  rapidly  than  poem 
had  ever  sold  before.  Scott  was  astonished  at  his  own  success, 
although  he  cxi>ected  that  "  the  attempt  to  return  to  a  more 
simple  and  natural  style  of  fnxtry  was  likely  to  be  welcomed."' 
Many  things  contributed  to  tbe  eatraoidinaiy  demand  (or  the 
Lay.  First  and  foremost,  no  doidit,  we  must  redion  its  simpticity. 
After  the  abstract  tlieines  and  abstruse,  elaborately  allusive 
style  of  the  iSlh  century,  the  public  were  glad  of  verse  that 
lould  be  rea<I  with  eai-c  .itid  even  wilh  exhilar.uion,  versi'  in  whi>  h 
a  umpk  liiltreitiiig  steiry  w.is  told  wi:h  briiliatu  etvcrg>',  and 
sihhple  feelings  were  ire.iu-d  not  as  i>olated  themes  but  as  in- 
cidents in  the  lives  of  indnndual  men  and  women.  The  thought 
w.ts  not  so  profound,  the  lines  were  not  so  polished,  as  in  The 
Pleasures  oJ  Memory  or  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,  but  the  "  light- 
horseman  sort  of  stanza  "  carried  the  reader  briskly  over  a  much 
more  diversified  country,  through  boldly  outlined  and  slron^y 
cohmred  sanes.  No  stanza  required  a  second  reading;  you  bad 
not  to  keep  attention  on  the  stretch  or  pause  and  construe 
laboriously  before  you  could  grasp  the  writer's  meaning  or  enter 
into  li..-.  at!  fully  condensed  .senlimcnt.  To  remember  the  pedi- 
grees of  all  the-  SioHs,  or  the  nimts  of  <tll  the  famous  chiefs 
and  hardy  rei  um  rs  "  whose  gathering  word  was  Bellcnden," 
might  have  rcqutced  some  effort,  but  only  the  conscientious 
reader  need  care  to  make  it.  The  only  puzzle  in  the  Lay  was  the 
goblin  page,  and  the  general  reader  was  absolved  from  all  trouble 
about  lu'm  by  the  unanimous  declaration  of  tlw  Crittcs,  led  by 

Jcflrey  in  tJie  E^nbw^  Reuew,  that  he  was  a  gralestpie 
excrescence,  bi  no  way  essential  to  the  siory.  It  b  commonly 
taken  for  granted  that  Scott  acquiesced  in  this  judgment,  his 

politely  ironic  letter  to  Miss  Seward  being  quoted  as  conduaive. 
This  is  liardl)'  lair  t>i  the  jioor  f.vihlin,  seeinf;  lliat  his  story  WSS 
the  germ  of  the  potm  ami  di  ;(.-rnuiieA  iti  vkholc  St  ru.:l  iiri>;  but 
it  is  a  tribute  to  the  lively  sin  pi:*  ity  of  the  Lay  that  few  jicople 
should  be  willing  to  take  tbe  very  moderate  amount  oi  pains 
necessary  to  sec  the  goblin's  true  position  in  the  action.  The 
supernatural  clement  was  Scott's  most  risky  innovation.  For 
the  test,  he  was  a  cautious  and  conservative  reformer,  careful 
not  t«  offend  esUUished  traditions.  He  waa  far  from  raising 
the  standard  of  rebellion,  as  Wordsworth  had  done,  agslnM 
the  gmal  artistic  ranon  of  the  tiassiral  school— 

"  True  an  i»  nature  to  advantage  dressed." 
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To  "engraft  modern  n fin^nif nt  on  arcitnl  simplicity."  (o 
preserve  llic  energy  u{  tla  old  UMdd  smiHouI  its  rudorit!-^  ami 
bareness  of  poetic  orttan.cni,  vitfi,  Scott's  avowed  aim.  He 
adhered  to  the  poetic  diction  against  which  Wordsworth  pro- 
tested. His  lotigh  Borderers  are  "  dressed  to  advantage  "  in 
the  costume  of  romantic  chivalry.  The  baronial  magnificence 
Hi  Brankaome,  Dclonune't  "  ahield  and  jack  and  actoo,  "  the 
daboraie  ceremony  of  the  combat  between  the  paendo-Oelonine 
ani!  MiisKravr,  arc  Concessions  to  the  taste  of  the  i8th  century. 
Fuilhcr,  he  disarmed  criticism  by  putting  his  poem  into  the 
mouth  of  an  ancient  minstrel,  thus  piriori.illy  cnii)h.i>i/-inK  ihc 
fact  that  it  was  an  imitation  of  ;inihiuity,  .-ind  providing  a 
scapegoat  on  whose  back  might  be  l.iiil  any  remaining  sins  nf 
rudeness  or  excessive  simplicity.  And,  while  imitating  Ihc 
antique  romance,  he  was  careful  not  to  imitate  its  faults  of 
lamWing.  discunjve,  disconnected  structure.  He  was  scrupu- 
loinly  attentive  to  the  daisical  unities  of  time,  place  and  action. 
The  scene  never  chamca  fnun  Branksome  and  its  neighbourhood ; 
the  time  occupied  by  the  action  (as  he  pointed  out  in  lib  preface) 
is  three  nights  an<l  three  days;  and,  in  spite  of  all  that  critics 
have  said  about  the  superlluity  of  the  goblin  page,  it  is  not 
<!ii  <-uU  [(>  trace  unity  of  iotcnUooi  and  segHlar  pragRMive 

dcvcloi'iiicni  in  the  incidents. 

The  success  of  the  Lay  decided  fui.ally,  if  it  was  not  dccidcJ 
already,  that  Uteraturc  was  to  be  the  roain  business  of  Scou's 
life,  and  he  proceeded  (o  arrange  his  affairs  accordingly.  It 
would  have  been  well  for  his  comfort,  if  not  (oc  his  fame,  had  he 
adhered  to  his  first  plan,  which  was  to  buy  4  anuJl  mountain- 
hrm  near  Bowhill.  with  the  proceeds  of  some  propeny  left  to 
him  by  an  uncle,  and  divide  his  year  between  this  and  Edinburgh, 
where  he  had  good  hopes,  soon  afterwards  realiied,  of  a  salaried 
apjiointment  in  the  Court  of  Session.  This  would  have  given 
him  ample  leisure  ami  Mclu,ioti  for  litcrniure,  while  hi-,  private 
means  and  official  cinolumtn' h  McuTfii  li:ni  njj.iiiiil  dti>cndencc 
on  his  pen.  He  would  have  Ken  laitd  ,is  will  a5i  shcrill  of  the 
cnirn  and  thr  srniir,  nnd  as  .1  m:in  of  Ictltrs  his  own  master, 
i^lru  c  his  ni.ini.TRf  in  1707  wi; h  ("h.-irloUc  Charpenticr, daughter 
of  a  Fieoch  refugee,  his  chiei  residence  had  hren  at  La&swade, 
about  six  miles  from  Edinburgh.  Out  on  a  hint  from  the  lord- 
lieutenant  that  the  sheiifl  must  live  at  least  lour  months  ia  the 
year  within  his  county,  and  that  he  wis  attending  move  doacly 
to  his  duties  as  quartermaster  cf  a  mounted  company  of 
volunteers  than  was  consistent  with  the  proper  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  ^hi  ritT,  he  h;id  nu)\  iil  hi;>  hounthuld  in  1S0.J  to  .Xbhc-stiil. 
When  his  uncle's  hi'f,uis(  ft-ll  in,  he  d«;teftr)ii:c<l  to  Iniy  a  sitLall 
property  on  the  bi>:iLs  of  ihc  Tweed  within  the  litnits  of  his 
sheriffdom.  There,  wiihm  sight  of  Newark  Cisul-j  and  Bowhiil. 
he  proposcti  to  live  like  his  ancient  minstrel,  as  btcamc  ihc 
bard  of  the  clan,  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  ducal  head  of  the 
Scout.  But  this  plan  was  deranged  by  an  accidenU  It  so 
happened  that  an  old  KboolfeUow,  James  Baliantync  ( ■  7T-^^ii) , 
a  printer  in  Kelso,  whom  he  had  already  befriended,  transplanted 
to  Edinburph.  rind  furni'hfd  with  both  work  and  money,  applied 
to  him  for  1  fanl  tr  l.i.in.  Scott  declined  to  lend,  but  ofiered 
to  join  hitii  .1:.  slcLi'!!  k;  [i  irtner.  Thus  the  intended  purchase 
mi^ticy  of  Uroadmeado  ws  became  the  capital  of  a  priming  concern, 
of  which  by  di-grees  the  man  of  lettca  became  the  ovennongbt 
slave,  milch-cow  and  victim. 

When  the  X<<9  wasoffhb  hands.  Scott's  next  literary  enterprise 
was  a  pfoie  romance — a  OMtfirmalion  of  the  argument  that  he 
did  not  take  to  prose  after  Byfon  had  "  hd  Uoi,"  as  be  put  It, 
m  verse,  but  that  romance  writing  was  a  kog^bttished  pwpote. 
He  bet^n  Wa:crUy,  but  a  friend  to  whom  he  showed  the  first 
fhi(>i>  r-  — ••■.tiMi  d''  tv:.;  i.ikc  NV.iMrhy  out  of  Erp'an  l.  .Ttid 
dcscriUtf  ao  txiucalion  in  ronunlic  lilcrnturc  viry  nimh  hkt: 
Scott's  own— not  unnattir.illy  dcciflLcl  thai  ihc  vsork  was  ddu  lent 
in  interest  and  unworthy  of  the  author  of  the  Lay.  Scott 
accordingly  laid  WaverUy  aside.  We  may  fairly  conjecture  that 
he  would  not  have  been  so  easily  diverted  had  he  ttot  been 
occupied  at  the  time  with  other  heavy  publishing  enterprises 
cakttlatcd  to  bring  grist  to  the  printing  establishment.  His 
acUve  brain  was  Inll  of  projects  for  big  editions,  whidi  ha 


undertook  to  tarry  ihrough  on  contiilion  that  ihc  printing  was 
done  h\  Hallanlyiic  &  Co.,  llic  "  Co.  "  being  ke))t  a  proiaund 
secret,  because  it  might  have  injured  the  lawyer  axul  poet 
pralpinfmiaHy  and  Mfially  lobe  tawenM  partner  inncMMB«cial 
concern. 

In  1806  he  collected  from  diffcifnt  pubBcatlonn  hik  Ifiifffnrft 
aad  iyrieal  Piias,  Between  i8o6  and  tSis,  muMjf  In  anve 
the  Interests  of  the  firm,  tt.uugh  of  course  the  work  wis  not  in 

itself  unattractive  to  him,  Scoli  [)rodiKed  his  chljiir;:tc  editions 
of  Drydcn  (18  vols.,  l8o8).  Swift  (ig  \xils,  iSiti),  the  Sonicrs 
Tracts  (15  vols.,  l8o<>-iHi5),  .-^nd  ihc  ^/-.-/c  I'^ifxri  LelltTS 
vf  .S:r  R..!^h  Sadler  (i  vaU.,  1.S09).  Incidentally  Uicm;  Lbotious 
i.isks  eoniriijuicd  to  his  prepar.uioii  for  the  main  work,  of  Ins 
life  by  cxtcndmg  his  knowledge  of  English  and  Scottish  history. 

Miirmion,  begun  in  November  1 806  nad  published  in  February 
1808,  was  written  as  a  relief  to  "  gnvcr  ouea,"  though  in  this 
also  he  aimed  at  combining  with  n  iwmanttcatOty  n  SOlfd  pfctnte 

of  an  historical  period.  It  cvm  mnce  popular  than  the 
Lay.  Soott^  RsuacitatioB  of  the  four-beat  neasuie  of  the  oifal 

"  gestours  "  afforded  a  signal  proof  of  the  justness  of  their 
instinct  in  choo&ing  this  vehicle  for  their  recitations  The 
lour  beat  lines  of  Minr.ion  texik  |X>5scssir>n  of  the  public  like 
a  kind  of  niadiiebs:  ihcy  not  only  clung  lo  the  memory  but  tiify 
would  not  keep  oil  the  tongue;  people  could  not  liclp  spou'.it  j; 
(hem  in  solitary  places  and  muttering  them  as  they  walked 
about  the  streets.  The  critics,  except  Jeffrey,  who  nNQT  hsve 
been  offended  by  the  pronounced  politics  of  the  poet,  were  M 
the  whole  better  pleased  than  with  the  Lay.  Their  cllici  oam« 
plaint  was  with  the  "  introductions  "  to  the  variouacMto^vhidi 
were  objected  to  as  vwatiously  breaking  the  cunent  of  the 
story. 

The  triumphant  success  of  ifurmi^^ti,  cst.iblishing  hun  as 
facUe  princtpt  among  living  poets,  p.i\o  Scott  such  a  Amst, 
to  use  his  own  words,  "  as  almost  lifted  him  otl  his  fe-ct."  He 
touched  then  the  highest  jxiinl  of  p<rosi)crity  and  b.ipplnchji. 
i'rcscntly  after,  he  was  irrisaltd  and  tcinpied  by  a  combination 
of  little  circumstances  into  the  great  blunder  of  his  hfc,  ilic 
establishment  of  the  publishing  house  of  John  Baliantync  li  Co, 
A  coolness  arose  hettmctt  hbn  nnd  Jefirvy,  chiefly  on  poUtkal 
but  partly  niw  <«  pmeoal  giannds.  They  weie  old  fitcnda, 
and  Scott  had  written  many  niticles  for  the  JMem,  but  ita 
political  attitude  at  this  time  was  intensely  unsatisfactory 
to  Scott.  To  complete  the  breach,  Jeffrey  reviewed  Mcrmion 
in  a  licitile  s[iirit.  A  qu.-irrcl  occurred  ako  lxf.\ecn  Scon's 
jirititlng  t'liii  and  Const.iblc,  Ihr  publisher,  ^vho  had  bttn  the 
piincipal  feeder  of  its  press.  Then  the  ienii)!er  appeared  io 
the  slapc  of  Murray,  the  London  publisher,  anxious  to  secure 
ihc  services  of  the  most  popular  liUiralatr  of  the  day.  The 
result  of  negotiations  was  that  Scott  set  up,  in  c^>position  tn 
Constable,  "  the  crafty,  "  "  the  grand  Napoleon  of  the  realms 
of  print,  "  the  publishing  house  of  John  BaUantyne  &  Co.,  to 
be  managed  by  John  BaBantyne  (d.  t8}i),  James's  younf^r 
brother,  whom  Scott  nicknamed  "  Rigdiin>fnniiidos,  (or  h  s 
talents  as  a  mimic  and  low  comedian.  .Scott  interested  h.irx_li 
warmly  in  st.irting  ttu- (Jiwf.vWy  Rnit-^^,  and  in  return  Mutray 
constitnlcd  Batl  inljnc'  &  Co.  his  Kdinliurgh  agents.  Scott's 
trust  in  Rigilumfunm  los  and  his  brother,  "  .VIdiboronliphos- 
cophornio,  "  and  in  his  own  power  to  supply  all  their  di  ftriciKie^ 
is  as  siranfB  a  piooe  of  Infatuation  as  any  that  ever  formed 
a  theme  for  romance  er  tragedy.  Their  devoted  atlachawnl 
to  the  architect  of  their  fiortonet  nnd  preud  confidence  in  hie 
powers  helped  forward  to  the  catastrophe,  for  whatever  Scott 
rMommendcd  they  agreed  to,  and  he  was  too  immersed  in 
mui'tlfarious  liurary  work  and  professional  and  social  cngace- 
mtnls  10  liavc  time  lor  eiM)l  (  xamiriation  of  the  numerous  raib 
spcfuLiiive  ventures  into  which  lie  huinchcd  the  firm. 

The  Lddy  of  iki  Lake  (.May  iljio)  was  the  first  great  publication 
by  the  new  house,  and  next  year  the  Vision  oj  Don  Rodrrick 
followed.  The  Ijidy  of  Ike  Lake  was  received  with  enthusiasm, 
even  Jeffrey  joining  in  the  chorus  of  applause.  It  made  the 
Perthshire  Highlands  fashionable  lor  touriati»  and  laiMd  the 
poeichMM  duly  in  Scetlaad.  But  U  did  aok  aike  tv  to 
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Bmll&ntyne  &  Co.  (or  their Ii^^'y  invrstmcnts  La  muotnid  ventores. 
The  Edinburth  A  umitt  tbthtrr,  meant  as  a  rival  to  the  Edinburtk 
JMmm,  UwDib  Scott  cavifed  Southqr  to  write  lor  it  vtA  vnte 
iw  it  luidx  UBMlf,  pmvod  m  fiiluti.  Id  •  wjr  riiort  lino 
tllfc  inichouM  of  the  fitm  nofo  flik4  «itll  tniMlrahte  atock. 
By  the  cad  ol  three  years  Scott  began  to  mlie  to  his  partners 
atx)ut  the  propiifty  of  "reefing  sails."  But  apparrnt',  I,- 
was  too  much  occupied  to  look  into  the  accounts  cf  the  Iirtn, 
and,  io  far  from  understanding  the  real  state  of  their  afiain, 
he  considered  himself  rich  enough  to  mike  hts  first  purchase 
of  land  at  Abbotsfonl.  But  he  had  hardly  settled  there  in  the 
spring  oi  i8i  t,  and  bcf^n  his  schemes  for  buiiding  and  planting 
and  converting  a  bare  moor  into  a  richly  wooded  fUasautue, 
than  his  busincts  troubles  began,  and  he  fouiSd  himsdf  harassed 
by  fears  of  bankruptcy.  Rigdumf unnidoa  concealed  the  situation 
as  long  as  he  could,  but  aa  bill  aftCTbiflcamo  due  ho  waa  obliged 
to  Buko  HfgCBt  spiilkHtian  to  Soott,  nd  tko  tnlh  ww  tlms 
forced  from  him  item  by  item.  He  had  by  no  means  revealed 
all  when  Scott,  who  behaved  with  admirable  good-nature,  was 
1  '  .  'Vc<l  into  remonstrating,  "  For  heaven's  sake,  treat  me  as 
J.  and  not  as  a  milch-COw."   'ITie  proccwls  of  Roktby 

(January  iSi  j)  and  of  other  labours  of  Scott's  pen  were  swallowed 
up,  anil  bankruptcy  was  inevitable,  when  Constable,  still  eager 
at  any  price  Io  secure  Scott's  services,  came  to  tho  NKue. 
With  his  help  three  cris<a  were  tided  over  in  1813. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  embarrassments  that  Scott 
opened np  the fkhaewvrin of  the  WaveikyDovclt.  Hechanced 
upon  the  mowei^*!  1^  opcaing  dnptei»«f  jfamhy  wtlcb 
he  bMl  viltmi  Ift  tSos,  and  naohwd  |»  ffwiplrlw  the  story. 
Four  nabi  is  the  ndnmer  of  iti4  waSBetA  lor  the  work,  and 
Wattrky  was  published  by  Consuble  without  the  author's 
name  in  July.  The  notes  and  introductions  first  appeared  in 
the  edition  of  iSjp.  Many  plausible  reasons  might  be  given  and 
have  htxa  givca  for  Scott's  resolution  to  publish  anonymously. 
The  reason  given  by  Ixvckhart  is  that  he  considered  the  writing; 
of  novels  beneath  the  dignity  oi  a  grave  clerk  of  the  Court  of 
Session.  Why  he  kept  up  the  mystificatimi,  though  the  secret, 
which  was  formally  divulged  in  iir},  was  an  open  one  to  all  his 
Edinburgh  acquaintances,  it  miSf  understood.  He  enjoyed  it, 
aiid  hk  icniuUi^  ioiUated  cai#iton  enjoyed  it;  U 
faoa  the  mneynHBi  <f  foolUi  oonpUawnt;  ud  It  ww  not 
anpiefitable— airioeity  abottt  ^  the  Grctt  UnkaowB**  keeping 
■live  the  interest  in  his  work*.  The  lecrec  was  90  well  kept  by 
all  to  whom  it  was  definitely  entrusted,  and  so  many  devices 
were  useii  to  throw  conjecture  off  the  scent,  that  even  Scott's 
friends,  who  were  certain  of  the  authorship  from  internal  evidence, 
were  occasionally  puzilcd.  He  kti)t  on  prtKluring  in  his  own 
name  as  much  work  as  seemed  humanly  [>ossib!e  for  an  oflkial 
who  was  to  be  seen  eveiy  day  at  his  post  and  as  often  in  society 
as  the  most  iasMoMMe  of  bis  professional  brethren.  His 
treaiiseaoa  chivalry,  roaiaoeaad  tbBdtsiBs,  beaideeaa  elaborate 
woib  bk  two  volumes  on  Border  eatfqttitk«,appeucd  m  the 
mmb  ytu  with  WgmkjfpUui  his  edition  of  Swift  Ib  nineteen 
volflBMe  fat  the  eaam  weeb.  In  1813  he  publkhed  dtenwnntic 
tnk  of  Tkt  Bridal  »f  Triermain  in  three  cantos,  enlarged  from 
att  eaiiicr  poem,  printed  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  of 
i^oo-  The  Lord  of  liu  /:".  ;  .1,  i  n  lUshetl  in  January  1S15; 
Gay  }Jilnntrinjf.  written  in  '  isix  *i.t.».s  alx)ut  Chri.stmas."  m 
February;  and  The  Fidd  of  Waterloo  in  the  same  year.  Paul's 
Letitrs  to  his  Kimjelk  and  The  Antiqucry  app«ar«xi  in  t&td', 
the  first  series  of  the  Tales  of  .l/v  iMndtord,  edited  by  "  Jedediah 
Cleishbolham  "—The  Black  Dwarf  and  Old  MorUilHy—ln  the 
same  year;  Harold  tiit  Danntless^  in  1817;  the  two  volumes 
o<  TMt  Btritr  AntiamUitt  1/  £M«faiitf  ami  SitUami  in  i<h  *nd 
i$i7.  NowioadcrUintthenioetpoeMv*taitef|N«teno(totenial 
evidence  wmiBiitified.  It  wee  not  at  if  he  bad  bttried  himself 
bi  the  coantry  for  the  raraner  half  of  the  ^Tar.  On  the  contrary, 
he  kept  o()en  house  at  Abbotsford  in  the  fine  old  feudal  fashion 
and  was  seldom  wiibout  vi^ilurs.   His  own  iriend&  and  m^y 

'This  poem,  like  the  Bridat  cf  TritrmttH, dM  »0t  bear  his  name 
oq  the  titic-pege.  but  the  aothoiship  waaaa  open  eecfet.  ahhoogh  be 
tfiidtoeweeefiiBtbeiaentbettbeentbecjHieMeliiendEfiiawt. 


strangers  from  a  distance,  with  or  without  introductions,  sought 
him  there,  and  found  a  hearty  boipiteble  country  laird,  entirely 
ottnpied  to  all  etitwird  appcenKMO  with  local  and  domestic 
bomaeud  ipeft,  bnUmg  and  plenthg,  adding  wing  to  wing, 
acre  to  acre,  plantation  to  plantation,  with  Just  leisure  enough 
for  the  free-hearted  entertainment  of  his  guests  and  the  cultiva- 
(ion  of  friendly  relations  with  hb  humble  neighbours.  How 
could  such  a  man  find  time  to  write  two  or  three  novels  a  ye.ir, 
besides  what  was  published  in  his  own  name?  Kvcn  the  fi  w 
intimates  who  knew  how  early  he  got  up  to  prepare  his  packet 
f  r  printer,  and  had  some  idea  cf  the  CXtraon'.inary  jxiwef 
that  he  had  acquired  of  commanding  his  faculties  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  odd  moments,  "must  have  wondered  at  times  whether  he 
had  not  inherited  the  nts  of  his  ancestral  relation  Michael  Scot, 
and  kept  a  goblin  in  some  retired  attic  or  vault. 

Seetfb  iertiUty  h  not  nbeoltttcly  anpanUdcd;  Antbooy 
Ttaill^  ddned  to  have  impMied  mm  hi  nto  as  inO  at  total 
amount  of  production,  having  also  business  duties  to  attend 
to.  But  in  speed  of  production  combined  with  variety  and 
depth  of  interest  and  weight  and  accur.icy  of  historical  .substar.cc 
Scott  is  unrivalled.  On  his  claims  a.s  a  serious  liislorian.  whuh 
Carlyle  ignored  in  his  curiously  n.arrow  and  splenetic  criticism, 
he  was  always,  with  all  his  magnanimity,  pevuiiaiiy  sensitive. 
A  certain  feeling  that  his  antiquarian  studies  were  undervalued 
seenu  to  have  haunted  him  from  his  youth.  It  was  probably 
this  that  gave  the  sting  to  Jeffrey's  criticism  of  Marmim,  and 
that  Unpted  bim  to  the  •omewhat  i|iieitiainable  {nooeeding 
«f  icviewint  hb  own  aevda  in  the  <JkMrfci^  npon  the  appearance 
oC  on  MmlMfi.  Bk  waa  nettled  beiidca  at  the  accusaUon  of 
having  treated  the  Covenantcta  nnfafrlyf  and  wanted  to  justify 
himis<:lfliy  iheprcKjurtionoi  historicrildiKunionls.  In  this  criticism 
of  himself  Scott  replied  lightly  to  s»5mc  of  the  familiar  objections 
to  his  work,  such  as  the  fe<-b!cnes8  of  hi3  heroes,  Waverl. y, 
Bertram,  I.ovel,  ard  the  m!-lodr:im.'v(ir  character  of  some  of 
hi"!  srer.ci  and  ch.irarte^s.  Ti.it  he  argue<!  more  seriously  against 
the  idea  that  historical  romances  are  the  enemies  of  history, 
and  he  rebutted  byanticipationCarlyle's  objection  that  he  wrote 
only  to  amuse  idle  persons  who  like  to  lie  on  their  backs  and  read 
novels.  His  apoloiia  b  worth  quoting.  Historical  romances, 
be  admits,  have  always  been  falhueB»  bat  the  failiue  baa  been 
doa  to  the  inpcifect  bBOwfasdga  «t  the  wrltcra  and  not  to  the 
!^>ecks  of  composition.  If,  h*  aaya»  anachronisms  b  mannera 
can  be  avoided,  and  "  the  features  of  an  age  gone  by  can  be 
recalled  in  a  spirit  of  delineation  at  once  f.iithful  and  .striking,  .  , . 
the  ComfMjsition  ilseli  is  in  every  point  of  \iLW  di^,•:u!'lcd  .'ind 
intproved;  and  the  author,  Icavii.g  the  li^'ht  and  frivolous 
as,sociates  with  whom  a  careless  observer  would  be  disp  i  cd 
to  ally  him.  takes  his  ^eat  on  the  bench  of  the  historians  of  his 
time  and  country.  In  this  proud  assembly,  and  in  no  mean  place 
of  ]t|  we  are  disposed  to  rank  the  author  of  these  works.  At 
once  a  master  of  the  great  events  and  minute  incidents  of  hbtory, 
and  of  the  manners  of  the  times  he  celebrates,  as  distinguished 
from  thoae  which  now  prevail,  the  intimate  tbua  of  the  liviof 
Mid  of  the  dead,  his  Judgment  enables  ban  to  separate  those 
traits  which  are  characteristic  from  thoee  that  are  generic; 
and  his  imagination,  not  less  accurate  and  discriminating  than 
vigorous  and  vivid,  presents  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the 
manners  of  the  lim«,  and  introduces  to  his  familiar  acquaint.-iiicc 
the  individu.ds  of  the  drama  as  (hey  thought  .^nd  spoke  and 
acted."  Thb  defence  of  liim&elf  shows  us  the  iileal  at  wliich 
Scott  aimed,  and  which  he  realized.  He  was  not  in  the  le.ist 
unconscious  of  his  own  excellence.  He  did  not  hesitate  in  this 
re^dew  to  compare  himself  with  Shakespeare  in  respect  of  truth 
to  nature.  "  Hie  volune  which  tUsanthor  has  studied  is  the 
great  book  of  natnre^  H«  baa  gone  abroad  Into  the  world  In 
quest  of  what  the  woHd  wilt  certainly  and  abandaotly  KVply, 
but  what  a  man  of  great  discriminatloQ  alone  wQ  find,  nd  a 
man  of  the  very  highest  genius  will  alone  depict  after  he  has 
discovered  it.  Tlie  characters  of  Shakespeare  arc  not  mOte 
exclusively  human,  not  more  fterfecily  men  ami  women  aa  they* 
live  and  move,  than  those  ol  this  mysterious  author." 

Hw  \moiam  •mbk  «f  Scott's  dooMa  or  qnadnpla  BEs  at 
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sbchi  and  clerk,  hospitable  lainl,  p<ict,  novelist,  ^ud  n.i.stclla- 
ncous  man  of  Icltfis,  [uiMishcr  and  prinltr,  thouj;li  Llie  prosperous 
excitement  suslamcd  him  for  a  ume,  soon  toid  upon  hi»  health. 
Early  in  iSt  7  began  a  scries  of  attacks  of  agonizing  cramp  of  the 
Stomach,  which  recurred  at  sbort  iatervals  during  more  than 
two  years.  But  his  appetite  and  capacily  tor  work  icnuincd 
tiabmkeii,  He  made  his  fitat  attaint  at  play-writinf  ^  aa  he 
was  leoo^eHns  bom  the  fint  attack;  Mem  the  year  ma  out 
he  had  compWted  Roh  Roy,  and  vitUn  six  months  ft  nafothmed 
by  The  Heart  of  Midlothian,  which  filled  the  four  volumes  of  the 
s<  <:onil  wrries  of  To/m  of  My  LattiHorJ,  ami  hjs  remiiiiiol  one  of 
the  most  popular  among  hij  novels.  1  lu-  Bnde  oj  Lammamocr, 
The  Legemi  of  Montrose,  forming  the  tl.irJ  s+'rios  by  "Jedediah 
Clcishbotham,"  and  Imnhoe  (iS.-o)  were  di>:talrd  toamanueiisi-s, 
through  fits  of  suflcriiLg  so  acute  tliat  he  coulJ  not  suppn  S5 
crin  oi  agony.  Still  he  would  not  give  up.  When  Laidlaw 
begged  him  to  stop  dictating  he  only  answered,  "  Nay,  Wilhe, 
ooly  aee  that  the  doors  are  fast.  I  would  fain  keep  aU  the  ciy 
as  tirdl  as  the  wool  to  ourselves;  but  as  to  fivii^  over  wotfc, 
that  cao  only  be  when  I  am  in  irooUeB." 

Thnughottt  those  two  yean  of  mtennittciit  IDJualth,  which 
was  at  one  time  so  serious  that  his  life  was  despoiled  ol  and  be 
took  formal  leave  of  his  family,  Scott's  semi-public  life  at  Abbots- 
forsl  runlinueJ  as  usu.-il — s'.v.nniis  of  visitors  coming  airi  g'lir.^', 
aiid  the  r.ite  of  proJuciion,  on  the  whuk,  sufTering  no  cjuiv..iul 
and  visible  check,  all  the  worhi  wondering  at  the  novili^i  s 
prodigious  fertility.  Ihc  first  of  the  scries  concerning  ^^lli^  h 
there  were  murmurs  of  dissatbfaction  was  The  ilvn^skry  (iS.-o), 
which  was  the  first  completed  aiter  the  re-establishmcot  of  the 
author'^  budUy  vigour.  The  fafliUMi  tuch  as  it  was»  was  possibly 
due  to  the  inlioductioa  of  the  supernatural  in  the  person  of  the 
White  Lady  of  Avend;  and  iu  sequel,  Tkt  Aibot  (tSso),  in  which 
Mary,  Queen  of  ScoU,  is  intiodiioed«  wa«  feacndly  hsfled  as 
fully  sustaining  the  rcpuutlon  of  "the  Great  VnhaowB." 
KeHilwortk  (1821),  The  PiraU  (i8jj).  The  Fortunes  of  Mgel 
(1S22),  Peteril  oj  the  Peak  (i8jj),  Quentin  Dunvard  (18*3), 
St  Renan's  Wt'd  (:S.'4),  RrJf-^inilli.l  (i^:.;)  followed  in  qui.A 
succession  in  the  coursj;  of  tl-.ree  ye:vr5,arid  it  wxs  not  till  the  Lit 
twt)  were  reached  that  the  cry  that  the  autl-.or  writing  too 
fast  began  to  gather  volume.  St  Ronan's  Weil  was  very  severely 
criticixcd  and  condemned.  And  yet  Leslie  Stephen  telb  a  story 
of  a  dozen  mf>f!crn  connoisseurs  in  the  Wavcrley  novels  who 
agreed  th.it  each  should  write  down  separately  tl»  name  of  hb 
f  avouiite  novd,  when  it  appeared  that  each  had  without  eoaecrt 
Baned  St  Xtiun's  WtB,  There  is  this  certainly  to  be  said  for 
3^  JtMOH**,  that,  in  spite  of  the  heavineaaef  seeae  of  iheaoenea 
at  the  "  hottle  "  and  the  artifldal  melodramatic  character  of 
So.Tie  of  the  perhor.aRe*,  notie  of  Scott's  stories  is  of  more  ab^:>rb:ng 
or  aiocc  brillianlly  diveriiticd  L:itcrc-3t.  Co.itrarjiLtioiis  betwccji 
contemporary  ["'pular  opinion  and  irature  critical  judgment, 
as  wcU  a.s  divcriitiei  of  view  among  criiks  themselves,  rather 
shake  confidetice  in  i:idi\iJuil  judgment  on  the  vexed  but  not 
partitulariy  wbe  queiiion  which  is  the  best  of  Scott's  novels. 
There  must,  of  course,  always  be  inequalities  m  a  series  so 
prolonged.  The  author  cannot  always  be  equally  happy  in  his 
choice  of  subject,  situation  and  character.  Naturally  alto  he 
dealt  fiat  with  the  subjects  of  which  his  ndnd  was  fullest.  But 
any  theoiy  of  faOins  off  or  eihaasUon  baaed  upon  plausible 
general  considerations  has  to  be  qualified  so  much  when  brought 
into  contact  with  the  facts  that  very  Uttlc  confidence  can  be 
rtpo;<-d  in  its  accuracy.  The  Fortunts  oj  Siyd  corries  com- 
paratively late  in  the  series  and  has  olien  been  blamed  for  its 
IcioiODcss  of  Construction.  Scott  hiinstli  always  ij)..'ke  slifihtitigly 
of  his  plots,  and  humorously  said  that  he  p;uctoicd  on  Hayes's 
maxim,  "  What  the  deuce  is  a  plot  good  for  but  to  bring  in  good 
things?"  Yet  some  competent  critics  prefer  The  Forttmes 
of  Sigd  to  any  other  of  Scott's  novels.  An  attempt  mi^^t  be 
•  The  Doom  of  Derorgoil.  This  and  his  other  dramatic  sketcfrps, 
Macduff's  Cross,  Halidon  HtU  (1822)  and  Auchindtani- ,  er  The 
Ayrshire  Trattdy,  printed  «'t'h  Pcfer^j:/  in  tS^o,  \icrt  s'.fiJit  ron- 
positioni,  dashed  off  in  a  few  da\«..  anil  artord  no  mea'^ure  o(  wli.it 

Scott  might  have  doM  a*  a  draautist  ii  he  bad  studied  the  oooditions 


made  to  value  the  novels  according  to  the  sources  of  their 
materials,  accordinj"  a.s  they  are  based  on  personal  observation, 
documentary  history  or  previous  imagirtativc  Utcraturc.  On 
this  principle  Ivanhoe  and  The  Taiet  of  the  Crttsadtrs  (1825, 
contaudng  The  Betrelhed  and  The  Talisman)  might  be  adjudged 
inferior  aa  bciAg  b^ai  nt-cc^^satily  an  previoua  romance.  But 
aa  a  natter  e(  faa  Scott's  nxmantk  chanders  an  vitalised^ 
clothed  with  a  wririwdBtude  td  hfe,  out  of  the  author^  deep, 
wide  and  discrhninating  knowledge  of  rea]itjca»  and  his  dbaervar 
tion  of  actual  life  was  coloured  by  ideals  derived  from  romance. 
If  :  I  'l  '.i-  novels  out  of  a  mind  richly  stored  with  leaniing 
01  all  kii.di,  aiid  in  the  heat  of  coiiip'Jsilion  seems  to  have  draw  ri 
from  whatever  hii  tenacious  tneiiiory  supplied  to  Iced  the 
fire  of  iraaf;;uat ioti,  without  pausing  to  rcllecl  upon  the  source. 
He  did  not  exhaust  his  accumulations  from  one  s^juicc  first 
and  then  turn  to  another,  but  from  first  to  la&t  drew  from  a.11 
as  the  needs  of  the  occasion  happened  to  suggest. 

During  the  years  1821-1825  he  edited  Richard  Franck's 
Northern  Memoirs  (1821),  Chronological  Notes  of  Scottish  A  fairs 
/r«M  At  JHarf  tf  Lard  FetmltinkaU  (rtas),  MiUtary  Memoirs 
tflttCrtai  CM  War  (1813),  and  ThtHtt^M  LUnry  (10  vols., 
London,  1821-1874),  the  ptefislqijr  naaalrs  to  which  woe 
separately  published  in  1828. 

Towards  the  close  of  iS.'?,  .-.fter  eleven  years  of  brilliant  and 
j)ro5[)erous  labour,  encouraged  by  cotiilant  tributes  of  admiration, 
homai.:e  and  aiTeciion  such  as  no  Other  literary  potentate  has 
ever  enjoyed,  realizing  his  dreams  of  baronial  splendour  and 
bospitahty  on  a  scale  suited  lo  his  large  literary  revenues,  Scott 
suddenly  discovered  that  the  foundations  of  his  fortune  wen 
unsubstantial,  lie  had  imacbied  himself  dear  of  all  embarrasa* 
menu  in  i8tS,  when  all  the  MMdcsbk  stock  of  John  BaUantyM 
&  Co.  was  bargained  off  by  Wgdiiin  lo  Conatabia  tor  Wavcriey 
copyrights^  and  the  publbhhit  concern  was  wound  op.  Appnr* 
ently  he  neeer  laCoirned  hhudf  aocniiudy  of  the  new  idatieoo 
of  mutual  accommodation  on  which  the  printing  firm  then 
entered  with  the  great  but  rashly  speculative  publisher,  and 
drew  liberally  for  his  own  exjicnditure  against  the  undeniable 
profits  of  his  novels  without  askin)^  .".ny  questions,  Ixuiiltn^ 
blindly  in  tlie  solvency  of  his  cotr.merci.al  hcnchmcn.  Un- 
fortunately, "lifted  ofi  their  feet "  by  the  wonderful  triumphs 
of  their  chief,  they  thought  themselves  exempted  like  himself 
from  the  troublesome  duty  of  inspecting  ledgers  and  balancing 
accounts,  till  the  crash  came.  Fimn  a  diary  which  Scott  began 
a  few  days  before  the  first  nunoois  of  financial  difficulty  reached 
him  we  know  how  he  bore  from  day  to  day  the  rapidly  unfolded 
piaapect  of  gnsusprctfd  liabilities.  "Thank  God,"  was  his 
fint  reflection,  "  I  have  enough  to  pay  more  than  tcs.  in  the 
[>ouiid,  taking  matters  at  the  worst."  I^.i*  ;.  "  v.eeks  rcvealcNl 
the  Ulipleaiant  truth  that,  owinj;  to  the  way  in  winch  Ballaiitync 
&  Co.  wetc  mixed  up  with  Constable  &:  Co.,  and  Constable  v,  ;lh 
Hurst  &  Kobinson,  the  failure  of  the  London  house  tlirew 
upon  him  personal  responsibility  for  £130.000. 

How  Scott's  pride  rebelled  against  the  dishonour  of  bankruptcy, 
bow  he  toiled  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  clear  off  this  enormous 
debt,  declining  all  offers  of  assistance  and  asking  no  consideration 
from  his  creditors  except  time,  and  how  nearly  he  succeeded, 
is  one  of  tlie  Buwt  toiliar  chapters  in  liteiaiy  hirti0ty»  and  woaU 
be  one  of  the  saddest  were  it  not  for  the  herofam' of  the  eatcrpriie. 
His  wife  died  soon  after  the  struggle  began,  and  he  suffered 
other  painful  bereavements;  but,  though  sick  at  heart,  he 
toiled  on  indftmiiably,  and,  writing  for  honour,  exceeded  even 
his  happiest  days  in  industrious  speed.  If  he  could  have  main- 
tuned  the  rate  of  the  first  three  yeans,  during  whitb  he  completed 
Woodstock  (1826);  Chronidet  of  ike  Canongaie  (1627),  which 
included  three  tales— "The  Highland  Widow,"  "The  Two 
Drovers"  and  "The  Surgeon's  Daughter";  The  Fair  Maid 
tfPtrtk  (1828,  b  the  second  series  of  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate)  ; 
Amt^  Ctunkbt  (iSsf);  the  if  Nafdeem  (9  wils.,  liaj); 
partof  hlsJ7fttwyi!f5Mlciid(s  vols.«  i8>9-t8jo,  for  lordkMi'f 
Cabinet  Cyclopaedia) ;  the  Scottish  series  of  Tales  of  0  Grandfather 
(four  series,  1828-1829-1830-18^1;  inscribed  to  "  Hugh  Little* 
Jotan,"^J«kBHn|^Uckhait).l 
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some  of  them  among  the  most  brilliant  of  his  miscellaneous 
writings,  and  prefaces  and  noti-s  lo  a  collected  edition  of  his 
novels — if  he  cotxld  have  continued  at  this  rale  he  might  soon 
bave  freed  himself  from  all  his  encumbrances.  The  result  of  his 
cseitions  from  January  1826  to  Januaiy  i8a8  wttDMriy  £40,000 
ior  his  creditors.  But  the  terri£e  lAoV  pNVad  too  much 
•vea  for  h»  cadurancc.  Ugly  symptoot  bcgn  lo  alana  hb 
fondly  fa  iS«9,  tad  fa  Fibniary  (rf  1850  be  bad  bb  fint  iirake 
of  panlysit.  Still  he  was  undaunted,  and  not  all  tbeptnoasions 
of  friends  and  physicians  could  induce  him  to  take  rest.  **  DurinR 
|S-,o,"  Lockhart  says,  "he  coverrd  iilmoit  as  many  shect-i 
with  his  MS.  as  in  i.S^o,"  the  new  introduclioui  to  a  collected 
ctiition  of  his  poetry  and  the  Lclltrson  Dcmonolcgy  and  Wiuhircjt 
being  amongst  the  labours  of  the  yc.ir.  He  had  a  slight  touch 
of  a|K)plcxy  in  November  and  a  distinct  stroke  of  paralysis  in 
the  following  April;  but,  in  spile  of  these  warnings  and  of 
other  bodily  ailments,  he  had  two  more  novels.  Count  Robert  oj 
Font  aad  Quth  Auif  <rpNi(consUtuting  the  fourth  series  of  TaJa 

Mf  LwilmD,  ready  for  the  press  by  the  autumn  of  iSji. 
He  would  not  yield  to  the  soUdtatlontof  hitfrieodsandoooacnt 
to  try  rest  and  a  change  of  icene,  tID  fortanatdy,  as  his  mental 
powers  failed,  he  hcrame  possessed  of  the  idea  that  all  his  debts 
were  at  la-'it  paid  and  th  u  he  was  once  more  a  free  man.  In  this 
belief  he  happily  remained  till  his  death.  When  it  was  known 
that  his  physicians  recommended  a  sea  voyage  for  his  health, 
a  government  vessel  was  put  at  his  disposal,  and  he  crui  -L  ! 
about  in  the  Mediterranean  and  visited  places  of  interest  ior 
the  greater  part  of  a  year  before  his  death.  But,  when  he  felt 
that  the  end  was  near,  he  insisted  on  being  carried  across  Europe 
thatbeiablbtdleoablibdofVedTwecdsidc  at  Abbotsford,  where 
be  eapiiM  oa  the  ant  «l  September  aO^a.  Be  was  buried 
at  Dtyboii^  Abbnr. 

Scott's  wife  had  <Ucd  In  t8a6.  ffiaeldcst  son,  Walter,  succeeded 
to  the  baronetcy  which  had  been  conferred  on  his  father  in  1820, 
and  the  title  became  extinct  on  his  death  in  1847;  the  second 
son,  Charles,  died  at  Teheran  in  and  the  second  daughter, 
Anne,  died  unmarried  in  iHjj.  Scott's  elder  d.'.ughtcr  Charlotte 
Sophia  (d.  iSj7)  was  the  wife  of  his  biographer,  J.  G.  Lockhart 
(f.*.);  and  their  daughter  Charlotte  (d.  1858)  married  J.  R. 
Hope-Scott  iq.v.),  and  was  the  mother  of  Mary  Monica,  wife  of 
the  Hon.  J.  C.  Maxwell,  who  in  1S74  took  the  additional  name 
of  Scott  00  Us  atwriage  with  the  hdxtas  of  Abbotsford.  Mrs 
Maiwidl  Scott  fabcrited  some  of  the  fanOy  Ktetaiy  taleaL  aad 
among  other  books  viote  two  valanwt  about  Abbotatad  (1893 

and  t&97). 

Two  busts  of  Srott  were  executed  by  Sir  Francis  Chantrey: 
one  in  1830,  which  was  presented  to  Scott  by  the  sculptor  in 
i8j8;  a  second  in  i8;8,  which  was  sent  by  Chantrey  lo  Sir 
Robert  Peel  about  1837,  and  is  now  in  the  National  Portrait 
Ciallcry,  London.  The  i8io  bust  was  duplicated  by  Chantrey 
for  the  duke  of  Wellington  in  1837,  and  there  is  a  copy  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  erected  in  1897.  ffenry  Racbum  painted 
Scott's  portrait  for  Archibald  Constable  in  1808;  Scott  sat  lo 
the  same  artist  fa  1809  for  the  portnlt  BOW  at  Abbotsford,  aad 
two  or  three  times  subsequently.  Other  notable  portraits  were 
executed  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  in  iSiofor  George  IV.; 
by  John  Graham  Gilbert  In  iSm  for  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh;  by  Francis  Grant  for  L.uiy  Ruihvm  in  1831;  and 
a  posthumous  portrait  of  Scott  with  his  dogs  in  the  Rhymer's 
Glen  by  Sir  Edwin  Landsecr.  The  Scott  monument  in  Princes 
Street,  Edinburgh,  erected  in  1846,  was  designed  by  Ccotge 
Kemp,  ihe  statue  betag  the  work  of  John  StcelL 

■  BiauiocaAniv.^71f  JlifKcBnicear  Fnt$  Wtrk$  «f  Sir  WtUir 
Sb*«  (6vola.,  Edinburgh.  1827)  wemaubsequeallypfiatedhi3D«oli. 
U<<Mdon,  1834-1871)  and  in  3  vob.  (1841-1847).  The  coOccted 

ediiions  of  the  novel*  ,-ind  tales  are  very  nnmemus.  Among  thcm  are 
that  known  ao  the  "  .luthor's  favoufitectytion  "  (4><  vo]s.,Salnburgh, 
iSi^iSaj),  for  which  Scott  wrote  new  prefaces  and  iMtes;  an 
edition  dc  luxe  of  the  Waxcrley  novels,  illuslratcil  hv  A.  l-ilau?f, 
E.  Riou  and  other*  (75  vols..  London,  18*3-189*);  "  BoriJer  " 
edition  (48  vola..  1892-1894).  with  introducteey  emaysaad  notes  by 
A.  Laac;  and  many  modern  cheap  leprinta.  Ms  PHical  Works 

re  prfaucd  hi  M  vols.  (Edinbuigh,  1820):  tfay  wencditcd  by 
5b  Lockhart  <ia  voIsh  EdiiAiMilii,  l833-l8M)f  wMi  M  itoA 


engravings  from  illustrative  drawings  by  Turner:  by  F.  T.  Palgrave 
for  the  "  Globe  '  edition  (i866)$  by  W.  Minte  to  vela..  Edinbursh, 
im«):  by  J.  Logic  Robertaoa  (Osford  compkte  edition,  1904). 
Many  of  the  novels  have  been  adapted  for  the  Stage,  the  «a«  famous 
<<i  thtsc  dram.\ti/4itioiu  being  thelitMetto  of  Dooiietti's  Lucia  di 
Lammrrmmyr  and  the  Ivanhae  of  5iir  Arthur  Suffiwsa  and  J.  R. 
Stur^i^.  Mi*  MxHsirtlsy  0I  tlu  StcUuh  Border  (3  wls>»  l8lia>lBoa) 
was  edited  (4  vol*.,  1902)  by  T.  F.  Hendcrion. 
,  The  MaadanI  Ufa  by  hw  •on-io-law.  J.  G.  Lockhart,  Jdemoin^Om 
Uft  of  SwWtUm  Sem  (7  vols..  Edinburgh.  1837-1838).  left  little 
new  material  for  later  biocraphers.  It  was  supplemented  by  the 
publicjtion  {2  vols.,  l8po)  01  Scott's  Journal,  covering  the  years  from 
lH;s  to  rHjj.  and  of  his  fjmiliisr  l^leri  (j  vols.,  1894),  both  e<lited 
by  D  ivi  i  DougUs.  .Sjtnc  unj  ublished  letters  from  Scott  to  the 
m.)rchionc«s  of  Abercorn  were  told  at  Sothebv's  in  1909.  Shorter 
live*,  chiedy  bend  on  Lockhart.  are  t>y  R.  H.  Hutton  ("  EnKlish 
.Men  of  Letters."  London.  1898) ;  by  C.  D.  Yonge  ("  Great  Writers.  " 
ixindon.  1888).  with  bibliography  by  J.  P.  AndetMn:  by  Robert 
Chambers  (Edinburgh,  1871);  by  K.  Elzc  (j  vols.,  Dresden.  1864): 
by  G.  E.  B.  Saintsbur)' ("  Famous  Scots"  Scries,  1807):  by  Andrew 
Lang  ("  Literary  Livo,"  London,  l<>r<'),  and  by  G.  Ic  Grys  Norgalc 
(London.  i9o(>).  For  the  nallantync  crmtmvcrsv  mx:  also  Th$ 
BaUanlyiu  Press  and  tts  Four.drn  [t<^t'y,,  whi.  h  -huul.l  U'  tokcaiala 
account  in  considering  Lockhart 's  attitude  on  the  subject. 

In  the  long  list  of  critical  essays  on  Scott  and  his  wwhs  amy  be 
mentioned >—W.  Bagehot,  "The  Wa\-erley  Novela,"  fai  Ulknrf 
SlM^ies  (1879,  vol.  iC);  w.  Haditt.  in  his  Sfiril  of  the  An  (1825); 
James  Hogg,  The  Domtuic  Manners  and  Pntcte  Lift  of  Sir  Waiter 
ScoU  (Glasgow,  1834);  A.  L,anc,  in  UlUrs  to  Dfid  Author tiii^^b); 
Catalogue  of  the  Scott  Exhibition  held  at  Edinburgh  in  1871.  preface 
l)v  Sir  W.  Stirling-Maxwell  (Ldinljurgh,  1872);  Sir  Leslie  Stephen. 
Hours  inm  lalrinr  (London.  iti74)-.  I.  Veitch,  The  Bisl»ry  eat 
PMiry  of  At  Staulsk  Bcritr  (Glasgow,  1878)  ;  L.  Matgron.  Le  Roman 
h:storique  i  Vfpoijue  romarttique,  Essai  sur  I'in/turnce  de  WaJtrr  SfoU 
(Paris,  180S).  An  account  of  the  portraits  of  Scott,  and  a  bthlio. 
craphy  of  hti  works,  are  given  in  Sir  W.  Stirling'MaxwcH's  Cai-Jofue 
of  Ihe  .S.-,<i:  /■lAifiiion.ciimHaiOtsUaatkutt'eeBatenan,-  at  EdinlMirgh 
in  Juiy-Auguit  1871.  (w.  M.  j  X.J 

fOOrr.  WnUMM  BBL  (tStt-iSgo),  Btitlsh  poet  aad 

artist,  son  of  Robert  Scott  (1777-1841),  the  engraver,  and 
brother  of  David  Scott,  the  painter,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh 

on  the  i:th  of  Scptcmher  iSir.  While  a  young  man  he  studied 
art  and  assisted  his  father,  and  he  published  verses  in  the  Scottish 
magazines.  In  I'^j;;  he  wint  to  Lunlon,  where  he  became 
sufficiently  well  known  as  .m  artist  to  be  appointed  in  1S44 
master  of  the  government  school  u(  d.  :  iK'n  at  Ncwcastlc-on-Tync. 
He  held  the  post  for  twenty  years,  and  did  good  work  in  organiz- 
ing art-teaching  and  examining  under  the  Science  and  Art 
Dcpartaieat.  He  did  much  fine  decorative  work,  too,  oa  his 
own  Bccooat,  notably  at  WalBngton  Mall,  fa  the  shape  of  eight 
large  pictures  illustrating  Border  history,  with  life-size  figures, 
supplemented  by  eighteen  pictures  illustrating  the  ballad  of 
Clii-vy  Ck.!sr  in  the  sjiandrels  of  the  arches  of  the  hall.  For 
Penhill  Castle,  Perthshire,  he  executed  a  similar  scries,  illustrating 
The  A'icc'i  Quhr.ir.  After  1S70  he  was  much  in  London,  where 
he  bought  a  house  in  Chelsea,  and  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Rossctti  and  in  high  repute  as  an  artist  and  an  author.  His 
poetry,  which  he  published  at  inter\'als  (notably  Potmi,  1875, 
illustrated  by  etchings  by  himself  and  Alma-Tadema),  recalled 
Blake  and  Shelley,  and  was  coofidexablyiBfluenced  by  KoHetti: 
be  also  wrote  screral  votwaesof  artistic  aad  Ktenoyciitidni, 
and  edited  Keats,  *'  L.E.L.,"  Byron,  Coleridge,  SheDey,  SbiJte* 
speare  and  Scott.  He  resigned  his  appointment  under  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  in  i^S;,  .iri  l  from  then  till  his 
death  (jJnd  November  tR(k>)  he  was  n^ainly  occupied  in  writing 
his  reminiscences,  which  were  pijblishcd  ] ■! 's: humously  in  iSqj, 
with  a  memoir  by  Professor  Minto.  It  is  for  his  connexion  with 
Rossetti's  circle  that  Bell  Scott  will  be  chiefly  remembered. 

SCOTT,  WINFIEU)  (17S6-1866),  American  general,  was 
born  near  Petersburg,  Virginia,  on  the  13th  of  June  1786.  In 
1S05  be  cnteied  the  CoU^  01  William  uA  Kaiy,  where  he 
stodkd  law,  aad  be  cohtfatied  hb  studies  fa  the  law  office  of 
David  Robertson  in  Petersburg.  In  1807  he  removed  to  Charles- 
ton. South  Carolina,  but  as  war  with  Engl.uid  seemed  imminent 
he  soon  left  for  Washington  and  offered  his  services.  In  ifioS 
he  was  commissioned  as  a  captain  of  artillery,  recruited  a 
com[)any  in  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  and  was  ordctril  to 
New  Orleans.  His  criticism  of  his  superior  officer.  General 
Jamea  Wlkfanii.  Itd  ta  Us  befag  nqpeaiiM  for  a  year,  hot  Ibe 
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URB  wu  cwcntinOy  reduoed  to  0am  maatlii.  In  July  i8i  2, 
as  a  lieutenant-cotonel  of  artillery,  be  was  Mat  to  the  Niagua 

frontier  and  fought  at  Qucenston,  where  be  was  taken  prisoner. 
H«  WAS  cxrhang'.d  in  January  became  colonel  in  the 

foUowir.g  March,  in  March  1814  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
bfigidior  p.T,(  r.il,  and  in  July  received  the  bre\Tt  of  major- 
geaeraJ.  In  the  battles  of  Chippewa  (^h  July  i Sr.;)  and  Lundy'i 
Lane  (isth  July)  he  took  a  conspicuous  \^n,  being  twice  wounded 
io  the  latter  engagrmcnt.  For  his  services  he  was  presented 
irttb  •  (otd  medal  by  Congress  and  with  a  sword  by  the  state 
«f  Virginia.  AmoBg  the  difficult  taaka  tlial  be  waa  called  vpcn. 
to  perform  between  1815  and  i86t,  far  tite  last  tucaty  yean  of 
lAlcb  period  be  waa  the  coauuaiidlBt  fcocnl  of  the  U.S.  army, 
mnt  an  expedition  to  the  Middle  Wot  fat  183a,  where,  after 
the  end  of  the  Black  Hawk  War,  be  negotiated  treaties  of  peace 
with  the  Sauk,  Fox,  Winnebago,  Sioux,  and  Menominee  Indians; 
a  juurncy  to  Charleston  in  the  same  yt\ir  to  watch  the  progress 
of  llic  nuUilicjtion  movement,  and  to  streiiRtlien  the  j^rrisons 
of  the  forts  in  the  harixjur;  an  expedition  in  iSj6  against  the 
Setninolc  Indians  in  Hurid^;  liie  supervision  of  the  ruaoval 
in  i8j8  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  from  Georgia,  North  Carolina, 
Alabama  and  Tennessee  to  the  reservation  set  apart  for  them 
by  treaty  W.  of  the  Mis^:  sippi  river;  a  >'isit  to  the  Nia^ra 
liver  In  tiie  antiiain  and  winlct  ol  1838  to  pot  an  end  to  the  acta 
tqr  CuuiBui  inautgenta  ia  iriolatlea  of  Anerieaa^  MtilnlU^; 


ft  limilar  adittlDii  to  Haibeb  itoo  to  MMoto  ttuqidl^ 
the  dtiacat  of  Uyne  and  Kcv  Bmniwiclc,  lAo  iNt*  diqMtbig 

the  possession  of  a  tract  of  land  along  the  Aroostook  river;  and 
a  journey  to  the  north-west  in  1859  to  adjust  a  dispute  between 

American  and  British  officer;  concerning  the  joint  occup.-sti<>n  of 
San  Juan  l«hn<i  in  I'ugct  Sound.  His  jfrcatcst  achievement 
was  the  briil:.int  Mexican  campaign  of  1S47.  As  the  senior 
ofiiccr  of  the  army,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  invading 
expedition,  and  after  capturing  Vera  Cnia  (March  a9lh,  1847), 
and  winning  victories  at  Cerro  Gordo  (April  i8th),  Contreras- 
Churubusco  (August  iQth-ijtb),  Molino del  Rcy  (September  8th), 
and  Chapultcpoc  CSeptanlwr  r^th),  ho  croinwd  hia  .campaign 
hf  the  c^us^  OB  the  «i  SiVtcrabcr,  of  the  Bfeidcan  capital. 
In  Ifaidi  he  lecdved  a  vote  ef  thanlcs  from  Congress, 
whkh  ordered  a  gold  medal  to  he  atnuk  In  comtrMmoration  of 
his  Services.  Scott  ap{>e:ired  to  have  an  cictllent  opportunity 
frir  a  pohiical  career;  liis  norain.ition  for  the  presidemy  by  the 
Wliikjs  h.id  been  suppcsttd  in  iSjQ  and  in  1^48,  and  in  1S53 
he  rtctivtd  it;  but  his  candidacy  was  doomed  to  failure.  The 
Whl^s,  div;ded  on  the  slavery  question,  Rave  only  half-hearted 
support  to  their  compromise  platform;  and  Scott  made  several 
extemporaneous  addresses  which  did  him  harm.  He  received 
the  electoral  votes  of  only  four  slates — Kentucky,  Virginia, 
Massachusetts  and  Vermont.  This  defeat,  however,  detract^ 
nothing  from  the  eateem  in  which  he  ma  lield,  and  in  1851  the 
brevet  mak  of  lievtenaabfenenl  waa  created  specially  for  him. 
Among  the  other  honours  conferred  upon  him  were  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  by  Princeton  in  1814,  and  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  by  (  (ilumbia  in  1S50  and  by  Harvard  in  1861.  At  the 
outbreak  «f  the  Civil  War,  thouuh  a  Virginian,  he  remained  at 
the  head  of  the  United  States  armies  and  directed  operaiiiins 
from  Washineion  until  November  1861.  He  then  viiiie<l 
Europe  for  a  shurt  time,  and  after  returning  wrote  his  Memoirs, 
published  in  1S64.  He  died  at  West  Point,  New  York,  on  the 
a^th  of  May  1866. 

See  Memoirs  of  l.tralrnant-Cnural  Sit^tf,  LL  P.  fl  vols..  New  York, 
1864);  Raphael  S-mnii:?.  The  Canpaten  cj  (irnetai  Si  t>lt  tn  Ike 
Vadeyof  Mtxito  (Citvcinnati.  3rd  cd..  1852);  Edw.ird  D.  M.ir.sli.  I.l, 
Ly*  OM  USUary  Sttvices  of  General  ScoU  (New  ^  utk,  and 
Marcus  J.  Wright.  General  ScoU  (New  York,  i8i;-t),  in  the  "  Great 
Co'nm.Lrvli     "  st  rii-:s- 

SCOUNDREL,  a  roRUC,  a  rascal.  Ktymoltipsts  have  referred 
thr  word  to  various  vnunes;  but  Skoal  (/u  ,  ■  /'.i./.)  re'i  rs 
it  to  tht  provincial  or  Scutti.sh  scunner  (O.  Eng.  scunian,  loshua), 
to  shrink  bac  k  in  fear  or  loathing. 

SCOUROE  (Ital.  sawiada,  from  Lat.  excoriart,  to  flay,  (trium, 
aUa),  •  irilip  or  la&h,  especially  one  used  for  the  infliction  of 
IwwMtmint   The  typictf  Konia  (I«t.  jl«i|aKBaM  hM  ievcnl 


thonga  or  laihct  attached  to  a  auiik  huidie;  aa  fa  the 

nodera  "  cat-o'-ntne-tails."  The  scourge  or  flail,  and  the  crook, 
arc  the  two  symbols  of  power  and  domination  depicted  in  the 
hands  of  Osiris  in  ancient  F.gj  iJtian  BWnumcnis,  these  sbOW  the 
unchanping  form  of  the  instrument  throughout  the  ag^. 

SCOUT  (from  O.  Fr.  escouler,  mod.  /aulcr,  Ijt.  anu-uJlift, 
to  listen),  a  soldier  sent  out  to  watch  the  entmiy  and  bring 
information  of  his  numbers,  moveir.ent.s,  whereabouts,  ic. 
The  name  has  also  been  applied  to  a  particular  class  of  h'ght 
speedy  cruisers  in  tbe  British  navy.  After  the  South  African 
War  of  1899-1902,  tbe  importaoco  of  nllitaor  acoutiiig  received 
audi  attention  in  England  fa  oouequenoe  of  the  promlocnce 
given  to  it  hy  Major-Oncnl  Badn^FiMidl,  of  Mafeking  faiK. 
Under  the  htteili  auspices  aa  oaolBdal  attempt  to  fbatcr  the 
qiialiiics  required  was  nude  by  tbe  iostilution  of  the  Boy  Scouts, 
a  voluntary  organlxalioo  which,  starting  in  1908,  had  by  1910 
enrolled  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  boys  thloqilKNIt  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  brandies  oveneas. 

Various  birds  of  the  auk  family,  such  as  the  fruillemot  and  the 
puffin,  arc  known  as  "  scouts."  The  name  is  also  given  coUoqui- 
ally  to  college  servants  at  Oxford  and  Harvard  Universities. 
It  then  answers  to  the  "  gyp  "  of  Cambridge,  Trinity  COilcft^ 
Dublin,  and  Durham,  which  has  been  variously 
short  for  "  gipsy,"  aa  taken  frou  yii^,  vukine,  from  a  1 
rdcrence  to  a  graq^og  daiacter,  or  aa  tcpnaenting  aa 
word  "  i^iipo  **  (Br./v^ea%  tBBk),  iMed  of  «  aoiT 
•ervant. 

In  the  above  senses,  "  scout"  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  word  meaning  to  llout,  or  reject  with  ridicule  and  scorn, 
which  is  derived  from  the  Iccl.  liu^j,  taunt,  jeer. 

In  the  military  aeose,  see  Sir  R.  S.  Baden- I'owcU,  StaMiing,  and 
S<oulini  for  Boyi.  The  Boy  Scouts'  mnxement  in  Ertgland  has 
official  papers  in  the  weekly  Scovt  aivd  monthly  HeadqtiarUri  G»zttt$, 

SCRANTON,  a  dty  and  the  county  n-at  of  Lackawanna  cowu^, 
Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lackawrmna 
river  and  Roaring  Brook,  aboot  162  m.  by  rail  N.  by  W.  of 
Philadelphia  and  about  146  m.  W.K.W.  of  New  York.  Ay. 
(1890)  75,31$;  (1900)  103,016,  of  whom  38,973  ^"^'^  forcign4Mini 
(including  7193  Irish,  4704  Germans,  4621  Welsh  az>d  369] 
Engh'sh)  and  521  were  negroes;  (1910,  census)  129.867. 
Scranton  is  served  by  the  Lrie,  the  Dilaware,  Larkawann.i  & 
Westers,  the  Ccutial  of  New  Jer.scy,  the  New  Voit,  Oi,l;uia 
&  Western,  the  Delaware  &  Iluds'jn,  and  tlie  Lackawaima  Sc 
Wyoming  Valley  railwav^  U  occupies  an  area  of  about  30  sq.  m. 
Among  the  principal  public  buildings  are  tbe  United  States 
Government  building,  tbe  County  Court  Hou?#,  the  City  Hall, 
the  Albright  Memorial  building,  bousing  the  public  Ubraiy 
(SSfSoo  vola.  in  190S),  the  ameuiy  of  the  13th  Rcgincot,  State 
Natranal  Guard,  the  Boai4  of  IMe  bdldlaf,  aome  fine 
churches  and  acbeoMioaaa^a  Younf  Moili  Christian  Aiaociatioa 
building  and  a  Yotmg  Women's  Chtistian  Association  buildfng. 
Scranton  is  the  sec  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  has  a  Kotxl  public 
school  s\  i;em,  and  is  the  seal  of  the  InternatiunaJ  ("orre<|>ondei-cc 
Sch<x)ls  (ifvjO,  which  give  instruction  by  tnail  in  the  trades 
and  pro(c-s.sions  to  large  numbers  of  .stui!ents;  Ml.  St  Mar>'*S 
Seminary  (icjo:)  for  girls,  and  the  \V.  T.  Smith  (Memorial) 
Manual  Iraiiiing  School  (1905),  a  part  of  the  public  Khool 
sysiem.  The  city  lias  an  Institute  of  History  and  SciciKC^ 
and  the  Everhart  Museum  of  natural  history,  science  and  ait 
(dedicated  1908),  founded  and  endowed  by  Dr  1.  F.  Evcriiait 
(b..  1840}  of  Soaatoot  a  Sdldieis*  aad  SaQ(Mi'MoBiiiBCBt,aad 
moouraenta  to  the  memoiy  of  Columbtii  and  Washington. 
Scranton  is  the  largest  city  in  the  great  ontJiracite-cad  ngi'jn 
of  the  United  Stata>;  and  i;,5''5.905  i"ng  tons  of  mi\  -were 
produced  within  the  county  in  ijos.  The  chief  manufacturis 
are  silk  goods  (21-6%  of  all  la  value)  and  other  leMiUi, 
but  large  quantities  of  foundry  and  machine-shop  products, 
malt  liquors,  flour,  and  planing  mill  products  are  also  manu* 
facturcd.  TTie  total  v.ilue  of  the  city's  factory  products  in  1905 
was  $ao^5},a85.  The  I>ekware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  i»ii- 
way  hae  dnce  faiilt  laige  aiichfaie  aad  car  thopa. 

A  pmnaacat  Mttkamt  «M  dtebUihed  nithfa  th«L] 
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Emits  of  Scran  ton  in  i7n,  tmlft^itnitive  grist-mill,  a  saw-mill 
■nd  a  fhamiTl  irao-fiihiaw  im*  cvectcd  during  Oie  neit  few 
yMiB;biittbci*«wlittkfartlwrdevddpaMatattta  tS^evwhai 
the  iMluwaniu  Inm  Company  was  ionned  for  the  manufacture 
off  {ran  here.  The  limestone  and  iron  ore  of  the  vidnity  proved 
tci  be  cif  inrcrior  f|i.ality,  and  the  (aUurc  of  the  enterprise  >i.\is 
jirL'ventui  only  by  iIil'  persistent  efioils  of  George  WhilcflcM 
i^cranton  (1S11-1S61),  ai<le<l  by  his  brother  Scldcn  T.  Scranton 
ar.<l  hi^  c:iusit\  Jo-cpli  Hand  Stranton.  Under  the  leadership 
c :'  CifiirEc  \V.  Scranton  better  grades  of  iron  ore  and  of  limestone 
Mkxre  procured,  and  within  a  decade  a  roiling  mill,  a.  nail  factory 
and  a  manufactory  of  steel  rails  were  established,  and  adequate 
facilities  for  railway  tranaportAtion  were  provided.  Scranton  was 
incorporated  as  a  borou|^  in  1854,  was  chartered  as  a  city  of  the 
thitd  diM  in  1866,  and  bw»aic  »  dty  of  the  aeoiMKi  cIm  in  i9»i> 
See  B.  H.  ITinwp,  A  Half-Ceianrf  in  Scmlen  (Scittton.  t*9S^ 
SCREAJIERa  a  bird  inhaliilinR  Cuiana  and  the  Amazon  valley, 
so  called  in  1781  by  T,  rt-nndnl  {Gen.  Birds,  p.  37)  "  from  the 
violent  rwise  it  maktii " — the  Palamtdta  comtUa  of  Linnaeus. 
First  made  known  in  1648  by  G,  de  L.  Marcgrav  undrr  the  name 
of  "  Anhima,"  it  was  more  fully  described  and  better  figurevl 
by  Buflon  under  that  ol  Kamkki,  still  applied  to  it  by  French 
writers.  Of  about  the  size  of  a  turkey,  it  is  renvarkable  for  the 
curious  "  horn  "  or  slender  caruncle,  more  than  three  Inches 
long,  it  bears  on  its  crown,  the  two  shaip  spurs  with  which  each 
viqg  it  nmed.  and  iu  doofited  toea.  lu  plimufe  ie  plain 
in  odonr,  being  of  to  afennt  wnlimi  giqrfah  tdack  abovef.thc 
tfaet  wmA  the  eyes  and  a  ifaig  nNind  the  neck  being  variegated 
with  white,  and  a  patch  of  pale  rafotts  appearing  above  the 
carpal  joint ,  while  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  arc  white.  Closely 
related  to  this  bird  b  another  first  described  by  Linnaeus  as  a 
tixcie^  of  ParTC  (sec  jAf  vna),  lu  which  K^oup  it  certainly  docs 
not  bclonR,  but  separated  ihcTcirom  by  Ill;);er  to  form  the  gentis 
CAdHna,  and  now  known  as  C.  rAa'.a'i'j,  very  generally  in  F-nglish 
as  the  "  Crested  .Sere.imer,"  a  n.inie  which  w.is  fir^t  bestowed 
on  the  Serictna  (i/.v.).  This  bird  inhabits  ihc-  lagoons  and  swan\ps 
of  Paraguay  and  Southern  liraril,  where  it  is  called  "  Chaja  " 
or  "  Chaka,"  and  Is  irn  ilkr  than  the  preceding,  wanting  its 
"  bom,"  but  having  its  head  furnished  with  a  dependent  crest 
of  feathers;  while  the  plumage  is  grey.  Its  nest  is  a  fi^lt  Oon- 
■tfuctlon  of  diy  nuhes,  having  its  foundation  in  the  witw,  and 
comuins  as  many  as  tix  eggs,  which  are  white  tinged  with  hufif. 
The  young  are  covered  with  down  of  a  yeOowlsh-braini  eofawr. 
A  most  Angular  habit  possessed  by  this  bird  is  that  of  riring 
in  the  air  and  soaring  there  in  circles  at  an  immense  altitude, 
uttering  at  intervaL^  the  very  loud  cry  of  which  its  local  name 
lean  imitation.  From  a  do.'en  to  a  score  may  be  scon  at  once 
so  occupying  themselves.  The  young  arc  often  taken  from  the 
nest  and  reared  by  the  [>co[ile  to  attend  up<m  and  defend  their 
poultry,  a  duty  which  is  fatihfuily^  and,  owing  to  the  spurs 
with  which  the  chaka 'swings  are  armed,  successfully  discharged. 
Another  very  curious  property  of  this  bird,  which  was  observed 
bgf  Jaoquin,  win  brought  it  to  the  notice  of  Linnaeus,'  b  il.s 
emphysematous  condition — there  being  a  layer  <A  air-cells 
between  the  skin  and  the  muscles,  so  that  on  any  part  of  the 
body  bcfag  pitMed  •  crackling  sound  is  heard.  In  Central 
AmerteaoccHfB  another  tpedes,  C.  iabiatia,  chiefly  distinguished 
by  the  darker  colour  of  its  plumage.  For  this  a  distinct  genus, 
Isckyrornis,  was  proposed,  but  apparently  williout  necessity, 
by  .•\.  B.  Keiciienbach  iSysl.  Avium,  p.  xxi.).  , 

The  laioaomic  positiun  of  the  Palamedeidae,  for  all  will  allow 
to  the  screamers  the  rank  of  a  family  at  least,  has  been  much 
debated.  Their  anserine  relations  were  pointed  out  by  W.  K. 
Parker  in  the  Zci.:)logii:al    /"rC'CCf/inqr   fur   i,S6;  511-51H, 

and  in  the  same  work  for  1867  T.  H.  Huxley  placed  the  family 
among  his  ChtHmtr^^ttt',  but  this  view  was  contravened  in 
1876  by  A,H,  Ganod,  who  «aid«  "  The  icieaniers  must  have 
tiprmg  fnm  the  primaiy  avian  stock  as  aa  indc|ieBdcnt  oSdioot 

'  Hence  J.  I  ,Tth.>:ii'-  name  for  this,  sr>ecii";  is  "  Faithful  Jacana  " — 
he  Nipposing  It  to  belong  to  the  genuk  in  which  Linnaeus  placed  it. 

,  creiMt  ubaque 


ippcning  It  to  CKlong  to  the  genu*  in  whic 
Tacia  maan  cutis,  tub  pennia  ctiam 
ew  "  15]«L  JVoL  «1  la.  i.  p.  ate). 


at  much  the  same  time  as  did  moat  of  the  other  iatpaitaBt 
families."  P.  L.  Sdatcr  ^  s89o  placed  Uiem  ia  a  distinct 
order,  ftfaswAw,  wUeh  h^  however,  placed  wat  to  the  tfoe 
Aamtt,  and  they  are  mm  fenenPy  rsgwded  aa  InniBg  a  sub- 
order of  anscriform  tirds. 

SCREEN  (usually,  but  very  doubtfully,  connected  with  I.at. 
scrinium,  a  box  for  holding  books,  from  Sinbcrf,  to  write;  a 
connexion  with  Ger.  Stfiranke,  barrier,  has  been  suggested),  in 
architoctiire,  any  construction  subdividing  one  part  ot  a  building 
from  air  in:;— as  a  choir,  chantry,  thapel,  kc.  The  earliest 
screens  arc  the  low  marble  podia,  shutting  ol!  the  cAcnti  cau- 
lanlium  in  the  Roman  basilicas,  and  the  perforated  cancelli 
enclosing  the  bema,  altar,  and  scats  of  the  bishops  and  presbyters. 
The  chief  screens  b  a  church  are  those  which  enclose  the  choir 
or  the  place  where  the  bieviaiy  services  aie  recited.'  Thisisdone 
•B  Oe  amtfaient «(  Banve,  aot  only  hr  doon  antf  locen-wock, 
but  also,  when  these  aie  of  epca  waoL^  cwtaJns,  the  hity 
having  no  part  in  tlicso  servioeiw  In  England  screens  were  of 
two  kinds:  one  of  open  woodwork ;  the  other,  mas.sive  enclosures 
of  stonework  enriched  with  nkhes,  tabernacles,  canopies, 
pinnaclc-s,  statues,  cres'ings,  &c,,  as  at  Canterbury,  York, 
Gloucester,  and  many  other  places  Ixilh  in  Kngland  and  abroad 
(sec  Root!  at:d  Jubk). 

A<i  an  article  oi  furuiture,  the  screen  h  an  ornamental  frame, 
usually  of  wood,  but  sometimes  of  metal,  for  protection  from 
observation,  draught,  or  the  heat  of  a  fire.  Screens  are  made  of 
all  shapes  and  siscs,  and  may  consbt  of  leather,  paper  or  textile 
materials  fastened  to  tlie  framework;  they  may  have  scverei 
leaves  or  only  ono—tlnu  a  fottffotdsaetnliM  four  leaves.  Fiie> 
screens  are  usualhf  satall,  with  a  sin^  leaf— bdced  in  the 
Georgian  period  of  Engliih  fundtiire  they  often  took  the  fbim 
of  a  circular,  oval,  heart-shaped  or  oblong  piece  of  framed 
embroidery  fixed  to  a  wooden  pole  or  upright,  upon  which  they 
could  be  raised  ot  lowered.  This  variety,  which  was  called 
a  pole-screen,  was  more  ciTective  as  an  ornament  than  as  a 
protection.  The  hand-screen  was  light  and  portable,  as  the 
name  implies.  At  the  present  titne  fire-.s<:rwns  are  oflm  of 
glass  .set  in  metal  frames.  The  l.irger  type  of  screen,  with 
several  leaves,  is  of  uncertain  origin,  but  probably  first  can;c 
into  use  towards  thccnd  of  the  i6th  century.  The  earlier  ex..n  pKs 
were  of  stamped  or  painted  Spanish  leather  or  of  some  rich  stufl 
such  as  tapestry;  at  a  later  date  lacqucr  was  extensively  used. 
They  were  tall  enough  to  conceal  the  pcnoo  sitting  behind  theaSi 
and  were  frequently  oceedui^  haaoNine  and  stately. 

SCHBV  (O.E.  acme^  fnm  O.  Ir.  «$intu,  mod.  towij  ufttmrt* 
origb  uncertain;  the  word,  or  a  slmiliir  one,  appears  In  Teutonic 
languages,  cf.  Ger.  Schraubt,  Dan.  skrue,  but  Skcat,  following 
Diaz,  finds  the  origin  in  Lat.  urobs,  a  ditch,  hole,  particularly 
used  in  Low  Latin  for  the  holes  nude  by  (jigs  borif.g  in  the 
ground  with  their  snouts),  a  cylindrical  or  conical  piece  of  wcxid 
or  metal  ha\  ing  a  grcKive  running  spirally  round  it.  The  surface 
thus  formed  totistiiuios  an  extci])al  or  male  screw,  while  a  similar 
groove  cut  round  the  interior  of  a  cylindrical  hole,  as  in  a  nut, 
constitutes  an  internal  or  female  screw.  The  ridge  between 
successive  turns  of  the  groove  is  the  "  thread,"  and  the  distance 
between  successive  tumsof  the  thread  is  the  "pitch."  The  present 
article  will  deal  with  the  standard  pitches  in  common  use  and 
with  modem  metliodsof  manufacture,  theearlier  history  of  which, 
down  to  the  time  of  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  may  be  resdlb 
lIoltzapfTel's  TimUig  and  Meehmkai  ItMiptAa/ion.  For  the 
screw  as  a  mechanical  power  see  MCCRAKICS;  for  the  screw 
used  to  propel  steamships  see  Siiipiu'Iidino." 

Sli!iuliir,li:<:!;.>n  oj  Sirrxi. — .\11  .screws  made  to-day  are  copies 
of  pre-r\i?tiiiK  or  master  screws,  which  are  familiarly  known 
as  "  giii  le  screws,"  "  hobs  "or"  Waders, "  "chasers  "  or  "  comb 
tools,"  "  taps,"  and  "  dies"  in  numerous  forms.  These  are  si 
standardised  that  a  thread  cut  to  a  given  standard  in  England 
fits  its  fellow  thread  cut  to  the  same  standard  in  America, 
Germany  or  elsewhere.  At  one  time  screws  cut  by  one  firm 
would  not  match  thoae  cut  by  another.  Formerly  there  was  no 
"  tackle,"  but  large  loewa  tmc  cut  with  chisel  and  file,  and  a 
nut  was  cast  atound  them  and  used  for  concctloo.  until  grmduaUy 
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the  co«n«r  errors  were  elimiiuted.'  Another  method  was  that 
of  the  maihetnaticjJ  instnuncnt  makers,  who  used  a  screw  and 
tangent  wheel  by  which  a  cutter  wis  noved  along  synchronously 
with  the  revolution  o(  the  screw  Mttdt,  ft  BMtbod  only  auiuble 
far  short  iocwb.  The  fim  attempt  st  aaeuriBg  naifonBiiy  in 
■Cfcw  tbreadt  «M  nude  by  Sir  Jowpb  WUtwoftb,  wbo  eom- 
Bwiilcited  a  paper  on  the  tubicct  to  the  laititution  of  Civil 
En^Bccn  in  1841.  In  the  course  of  about  twenty  years  the 
Whit  worth  system  generally  displaced  the  previous  heterogeneous 
designs  of  threads,  by  the  existence  of  which  engineers'  repairs 
li.nl  ln-rn  rcnilrrcd  most  inconvenient  and  cosily,  almost  every 
tslablishmcnl  having  its  own  "  standard  "'  si:t  of  strewing  tackle. 
In  fact  it  was  suvpcctcd  that  fum>  iliou>!hi  their  interest  lay 
in  this  separation  of  practice  Ln  order  to  capture  repairs,  each  of 
its  own  work. 

When  Wliitworth  began  his  work  be  made  an  extensive 
colkction  «(  KKW  boks  from  the  principal  English  workshops, 
and  «n  nveiafe  observed  lor  diameters  of  i  in.,  i  in.,  i  in.,  and 
1 1  in.  chiefly  was  taken  and  ubulated  in  cxaa  ntunbeis  and 
equal  ffsctioaal  pans  of  threads  per  inch,  the  scak  being  after- 
wards extended  to  6-in.  diameter.  la  caaes'shove  an  inch  the 
same  pitch  is  maintained  for  two  sizes,  the  object  being  to  avoid 
small  fractions,  and  to  simplify  the  construction  of  screwing 
app.iratus.  The  system  is  therefore  a  practical  compromise 
b.iscd  on  previous  practice.  The  proportion  Ix-iween  pitch  and 
<!i.'.nuiir  varir>  throutil'.out  ihc  scries,  and  at  the  extremes 
the  amount  ol  jiowcr  required  to  turn  a  nut  is  cither  in  excess 
or  insulFiciont. 

When  the  Whitworth  threads  were  accepted  in  England, 
Germany  and  the  United  States,  it  appeared  as  though  they 
were  established  for  ever  in  an  impregnable  position,  as  a  unifica- 
tion evolved  from  chaos.  Moreover,  Great  Britain  at  that  time 
occupied  a  position  of  pre-eminence  in  otanufacturingengineering. 
whidi  was  favourable  to  the  cilabfhhinent  of  an  English  ^stem. 
But  two  tUngs  were  wanting  to  pemaacace— die  iacu  that 
the  Whitworth  threads  were  not  based  on  the  metric  system, 
and  that  the  United  States  was  destined  to  come  into  rivalry 
with  Great  Britain.  Metric  systems  became  standardised  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  and  the  SclUrs  thread  in  .\merica 
overshadowed  the  Whitworth,  though  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  ihr  s<llLrs  like  the  Whit  worth  miiil  in  tiaM  be  swaUowod 

up  hy  Wirrit  or.c  mi-'.ric  system. 

li  is  easier  to  Jcvisc  luvv  standards  than  to  induce  manu- 
facturers to  accept  them.  Chanj;e  means  the  purchase  of  a  very 
costly  new  equipment  of  !>crruing  tackle,  t>oth  hand  and  machine, 
besides  the  retention  of  the  old  for  ejecting  repairs.  There 
b  no  tpiestion  of  accommo<laiing  or  bringing  in  the  threads  of 
one  system  to  others  nearly  like  tbem.  Tbey  either  fit  or  do  not 
fit,  tbqf  are  fi^t  or  wrong,  so  that  a  clean  sweep  has  to  be  made 
of  the  cntiiv  screwing  uidde  fai  tavour  of  the  new.  The  two 
peat  attacks  that  have  been  made  on  the  Whitworth  thread 
came,  one  fmm  the  Franklin  Institute  in  1864,  when  the  Sellers 
thread  was  adopted  and  recommended  to  American  engineers, 
and  thcothi  r  in  1^7.5,  when  Delislcof  Car'.sruhe  initiated  a  metric- 
system.  Ai  a  rcbult,  after  several  years  of  cifuft,  the  Soticty 
of  German  LiiRincers  took  the  matter  up,  and  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  gave  liirth  to  the  International  Screw  Thread 
Congress,  which  h.is  t;'ii  t  (roni  time  to  time  (or  the  .h;--t ■„;,--ion 
of  the  matter.  \Vc  have  thus  two  broad  lines  of  departure  from 
the  Whitworth  standard. 

The  histoty  of  the  battle  of  the  screw  threads  in  England, 
America,  Gmnany,  SwiUerland  and  France  would  occupy  a 
vduoM.  The  subject  is  highly  technical,  involving  practical 
paints  concerned  with  anoulactm  as  wdl  aa  with  quesUoos 
of  strength  and  dnnfaOity.  We  csa  aaetcly  stale  tke  fact  that 
the  threads  now  recognized  u  standard  are  Included  In  about 
eight  great  lystcms,  out  of  about  sixty  that  have  been  advocated 
and  systematized.  Their  elements  arc  shown  by  the  disgmn, 
fii;  t ,  but  t.^hir^  of  dimeaskma  are  ooiucd,  siaoe  they  would 

demand  too  much  space. 

Methods  of  CutliH[  Scrms. — There  arc  four  melhiid»  emplo>-cd 
for  the  cutting  of  icfcw  ihrcada:-ooc  by  means  of  a  single-edged  \«fA 


held  in  the  laddie  of  the  icrcw-cuttiflg  lathe,  and  t ravened  horizon* 
tally  only,  tlw  cvlinder  which  is  to  lecctve  the  thrca  J  revoUmK  the 
while;  another  by  means  of  shart  maMcr  tcrewt,  hub«  ur  leaden, 
ooocraiUng  gIhsbis  or  comb  toolsi  the  third  hy  means  of  screw  tapn 


Fic.  I. — ^tions  of  principal  Screw  Threads. 

Formulae:  *  — pitch,  or  distance  lictwccn  centre'*  of  crvntifruoua 
threads;  rf-<K|)tn  of  thread;  A -total  height  of  thread  cor.>iruc- 
tion  ;  r  =  raiiiu-,.  /  =»  Hat. 

A.  Whitworth  thread.  ik-O'C/Goj  p;  d>o-640j  p;  leavinj  4(h  k 
to  be  founded  at  top  and  bottom. 

D.  Sellcni.  or  FnnkKn  Innitute,  or  U,S.  standerd  ttiiosd. 
A-0-M6  p:i^94iM  ^:/-ith  p. 

C.  Sharp  V«e  thread.   <<  -o  8660  p. 

D.  [irittsh  AMOciaiion  standard  thread.  d>0-6 ^;  r* Ath 

K.  (  E  l.  or  C)ele  EnKinccrs'  Initlittio  stainlara  thread. 
A -0-866  p;  d'O-^i-jp;  r-ith  p. 

F.  LOafcnhcra  or  Deliste  thread  (metric,  UKd  luplf  OS  tlw 
continent  of  Europe).  It  -  ^ ;  d  f>  0-75  A ;  /••  |th  A. 

G.  International  standard  thraid  (metric).  d-o-G495  At 
/-|th*:f-,>,th  *. 

H.  Thury  thread  (metric).  d-|th     r -  Ith     r'*tth  ^ 
J.  Sjuare  thre,»d.    d  =  \p. 

K.  Acme  thread.    rf-J  p-fO-0Io;/«  03707  p. 

and  dies,  either  the  work  or  the  tool  being  abMlotely  will.  Tho 
fourth  is  by  means  of  a  miUing. cotter  preseaied  to  the  work  in  a 
*i>ri  ial  terew^BiflBag  aNddnSiTfaoih  tho  work  and  the  cutter  iw> 

voh-ing. 

The  problem  of  atiew^utting  hi  the  lathe  hi  tho  liwipliar  fofiB 

resolves  itself  into  the  relative  number  of  rcvolutioas  ol  the  lathe 
spindle  and  of  the  lead  screw  (fij;.  j).  If  the  two  rotate  at  .  . 
the  same  speed,  the  thread  cut  on  the  fjiindlc  axis  will  be  if  jmT 
equal  in  piirh  lo  that  of  the  U.jd  icrcw.  If  the  spinille  »••••• 
rcvoSve^  nvirr  sli>uly  than  the  lead  screw,  a  thread  courier  than  that 
in  the  latter  will  result ;  if  it  revolves  more  rapidly,  one  of  finer  pitch 
will  be  produced.  The  spindle  is  the  first  factor,  being  the  iritir, 
and  the  lead  screw  is  drm»  thmfram  through  the  change  wheel*— 
the  variables — which  determine  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
latter  whether  tbe  mme,  or  ilower,  or  faster  than  the  spindle.  Screw* 
cutting  ia  all  ll<  details  is  an  exten«i%'e  subteet,  including  the  cutllM 
of  what  arc  t<  rmn!  o-l,l  or  uiictjuat  pitclics,  that  i*.  those  whicn 
involve  fractions,  the  catching  of  threads  for  successive  traverses  of 
the  tool,  the  cutting  of  multiple  threads  and  of  right-  and  left-hand 
threads,  which  involve  much  practical  detail.  The  principle  of  screw* 
cutting  Ruy  be  stated  briefly  thus:  the  pitch  of  the  guioe  «crcwisto 
that  oT  the  screw  to  be  cut  as  the  number  of  teeth  on  the  mandltl 
or  (headstcxk)  wheel  is  to  the  numlK-r  of  tet  th  on  the  Ii  jjJ  s  rrw 
whfr  l.  It  i%  therefore  sii-nply  a  question  of  rat  in  llencr  fr.r  cutnng 
threads  finer  than  that  of  the  lead  screw,  tbe  gutde  screw  must  rotate 
more  slowly  than  the  bthe  mandrel:  and  for  cutting  threads  coarser 
than  those  of  the  guide  screw,  the  lead  screw  must  rotate  fatter  than 
the  lathe  mandrel  (fig.  },  C  and  D).  When  tbe  ratios  are  ascertained, 
these  facts  indicate  when  the  tanter  or  the  smaller  wherU  must  be 
placed  as  drivers,  or  be  driven.  "  Simple  trains  "  are  tf  <•««•  which 
contain  only  one  pair  of  change  wheels;  "  compoun.:!  trams  "  have 
two,  three,  four  or  more  pairs  (fig.  a),  and  are  necessary  when  the 
ratio  between  the  guide  screw  and  the  acRW  to  be  cut  caeasds  about 

six  to  CMC. 

A  device  which  has  become  vtry  popular  under  the  name  of 
Hendey-Norton  sears  romprives  a  ne?-t  of  twelve  change  wheels, 
mounted  anil  k<  '..  'l  •  n  ih'  < 'iil  c  f  t'  l  I.n!  ri  «  A  -fj  )  » Vk"!  is 
m.a'ic  to  en^/),^i  \h:   ,i .-'i  ..  -  ti ■ ,  r -    >  i  i' i-  u  1, i:  K    ia-  i       1 1!  rhc 

twelve  change  gears,  on  the  auopk  OMA'cmcnt  of  a  loxr,  giving  twelve 
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rmm  no  laoMr  ediM,  ifaKe  tor  tin  rfaih  cntttnc  tool  of  tko  btlie 

the  two  or  tntcc  cuttcn  of  the  chasmg  and  acrrwinf;  machima 
{dg*.  3  and  4)  are  Mibiiitutcd,  and  the  hollow  mandrel  emlxxiicd  in 
the  latlcr  permit*  o(  *rre»*  Uing  cut  and  partctj  from  the  solid  ban 
of  several  (cct  in  length.    Except  for  the-  cuttinj;  ol  iDnjf  *criw»  and 

tocw*  a(  odd  pttchca,  the  ordinuy  Utbe  t»  oow  a  wajidut  inachinfc 


Fic.  a. 


A,  SfanpletraiiiwhIelirDUtnlead 
•crew  in  oppo*itedirectif>n  to 
mandrel,  and  makes  slide- 
rest  feed  away  from  the 
headittock. 

Bt  Simple  train  with  intermediate 


liotf  KfOW  III  MIMO  tflVGliprf 

Mmandrd.  nuking  slide>iaK 


Intermediate  on    "  nud " 
doM  not  alter  ratio. 
C,  Typical  compound  train  ar- 
rjtued  for  cutting  a  vrrw 
AncT  than  that  of  the  lead 

DkM  for  icnv  eoiiMr  than 
that  «l  the  lead  tatw. 


that  for  each  pou'tion  of  mcn^rm^nt  nf  the  ftiHl  wheel,  two.  or  In 
aome  caiM  thiw.  piirhct  r.m  U-  <  u(.  I  hi3  avoidt  the  waite  of  time 
involved  in  setting  \.]>  fri  ••h  »hu  b  on  the  swing-plate  at  often  as  a 
•crewof  dilTrrcrU  piuh  ha>.  lu  I*  cut. 

Another  step  in  the  direction  of  economv  depends  on  the  removal 
of  aP  iCt«w<utiinB,  exce^  those  tcrewt  wnich  are  of  Kvcral  feci  in 
fcngth.  from  the  ordinary  lathe  to  the  special  chatini  and  tcrewing 
■■chbiei  The  Kraw-<utting  arrangement  of  u  COgmcrr's  lathe  is 
•  cumbrous  apparatu*  to  fit  up  and  set  in  motioii  for  the  cutiine  of 
•crews  of  imall  dimentiont.  When  there  was  no  other  method 
available  except  that  of  co.-r.mnn  dies  operated  by  hand  or  carried  in 
a  •crewing  machine,  there  was  good  reason  why  a  true  cutting  tool 
•kouM  bt  opmted  in  the  luh*  thnwgb  chaaga  whaeh.  But  the 


^.—Holt-Screwing  Machine  Uohn  Stirk  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Halifax). 


A,  Ucd.  U.  Spindle. 
C,  Four-Hep  belt  pulley*  dfMng 
through  triple  ipur  gaaia  1^ 

to  B. 

E.  Opening  die  head. 

F,  B<.>lt  carriage  racked  to  or  fm 

alons  thehed  byntttiOBof 
ha  no -wheel  G. 
H,  Handle  for  opening  and  cloatng 
vce-jaw*  at  a  fur  grippii^ 
and  relcaaing  bolta by  meana 
of  a  right*  sad  left-luuMl 


J,  Handle  for  opening  the 
dies. 

K,  Lever  for  aufomaiically  open- 
ing the  dies,  opjcr;iiirg 
ihrouich  J. 

L,  Rod  having  adjustable  dog  b, 
struck  by  carriage  at  a 
definite  position  of  its  travel, 
thus  throwing  the  dies  off 
the  work. 

Ml  Pump  drawing  lubricaat  f  ton 


The  second  method  of  cutti 
anb  or 


;  icrews  is  thai  by  mean*  of  boba  W 
'    "  ^  "  ■  ThatKaihaft 


A.  Spindle  end. 

£ Sliding  collar. 
Rini-   toltrd  to 
Kr.-v. ,s  a,  a,  i 
chaaer*  D. 


ceetMrieaQy  ta 


Fm.  4,i-<>pnliig  DMind  for  Senwliig  Machtat. 

E,  CuiM  ipring  heepiog  chasers 

F,  Piece  trfewed  to  enaof  A,  ai 

carry  the  chasen. 
C,  Cover  (ilate  confining  the  chasen, 
changii^  cbaacn  (or  other 


having  thiaa  coned 
Ib  «  bt  oat  the 


I  OU' 

and 


in  contact  with  a. 
with  three  groovca  ta 

F  wIm 


L 
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■tandafd  lemr  b  nooatcd  •omewhere  on  the  Uthe.  at  the  itsr, 
rr  in  froii^  aod  •  mt  fMttly  embracing  thi(  bccomM  a  gnide  to 
„  ^  .  a  bar  «Uck  it  attached  to  the  tool  »Iide  directly.  These 
^  are  termed  chasing  LathcK.  Their  valur  lie,  in  the  cutting 

of  icrcwi  o(  but  a  (ew  inches  in  Ut^g-.h,  uf  uhuh  lir>;c  nLjmUr> 
are  nxjuired,  a  familiar  example  bcins  the  screwed  Hayt  lor  the 
fire-boxce  of  faoilHi^  kHBdnda  «■  which  ai*  luad  u  a  riofle 
boiler. 

Tha  third  method  embodte*  the  me  of  tape  and  ifiee  In  thctr 
■uaaroii  designs.  The  simpler  forme  ttied  are  thoee  operated  by 

j_ hand  at  the  iK-nch,  from  which  all  the  machine  tap« 
2J2g^    en<l  f)'"^  have  bc-cn  claUiratcd.    The  Jap  i<  the  solid 

sric\vi'<l  cylindrical  tool  which  cut*  an  internal  thread 
(6g.Sj:th<  <ii'  i>  thcboUa«rtwl«iiidiciittatki«adaBtha«Hnlde 

«!•  cylinder  yUi.  6). 


1^ 


r 


A,  Entering  or  taper  tap;  B,  middle  or  tec  end 
~  tap;  F.  bob  «r  maatef 


Fig.  5.— Tape, 
tap:  D,  Donaoriai 

tap. 

These  taps  and  dies  are.  or  should  he,  true  cutting  tooU,  and  if  we 
examine  any  of  thos*-  of  approved  form  wc  sh.ill  kc  that  they  are  so 
in  fact.    But  none  of  the  early  taps  w.'s  in  .ir.>  m  nsf  a  cutting  tool. 
The^r  ground,  and  tcraped,  and  tquccxcd,  but  never  cut.  They  were 
I  md»  aovmit  aad  haviw  tima  or  iotir 
The  aacka  thercfoi*  wueh  abraded  the 


round,  and  tcraped, 
iHy  auda  of  niHMl  aloairad*  aovvcd.  aad  haviw 
lute  filed  down  upon  OMffl.  The  aagka  thercfoi*  wMcl 

work  were  always  obtuse,  and  as  proper  backing  off  wai  often 
neglected,  or  insuflltctetitly  done,  the  labour  not  only  of  running  them 
down,  but  alto  of  running  them  back  out  of  their  holeat  «aa  very 


the 


C. 


—Die*. 

coincidence  at  about 
middle  of  action. 
Dies  cut  over  hob  two  threads 
deeper  than  tcrew  to  be  cut, 
frequently  uted;  the  lead  is 
good  and  there  is  coincidence 
at  the  beginning  of  action. 
a.  dies  at  beginning  of 
action,  h.  at  COm^MaO. 
D,  Screw  ktock. 


Fic.  6. 

A,  Dies  cut  over  hob  of  lome  "ire 
as  screw  to  be  cut ;  the  lead 
is  bad,  there  is  coincidence 
only  at  tlte  completion  of  the 
thfoad,  and  they  are  tcldoea 
med  except  in  solid  screw 
jriates. 

B«  Dies  rut  over  hoh  one  thread 
det|>iT  than  tin;  v  rrw  to  In- 
cut, the  standard  form;  the 
lead  is  good  and  there  is 

great.  This,  comljined  with  the  inefficient  form  of  solid  screw  plates 
used  at  the  same  time,  made  the  work  of  fitting  nul»  and  ImjUs  one  of 
constant  trial  and  error,  of  esuing  and  doctoring:  and  when  thi\  had 
been  done,  nuts  and  bolts  were  not  interchangeable,  but  each  nut 
was  marked  for  iu  own  bolt.  The  earliest  screw  plates  were  probably 
of  the  nma  forms  which  are  used  now  for  screws  below  |\  ia.  dia- 
haideaed  plates  of  steel,  having  botaa  of  frnduaMd 
» tha  vaiioiia  iiaaa  laqoim. . 


In  all  tape  aaddiaa  the  problem  {■  to  cut  a  screw,  of  which  the  angle 
of  thread  fhaajM  tram  point  to  root,  with  tools  whose  angle  must 
remain  constant.  In  taps  there  is  no  choice  of  angle,  since  they  mu»t 
be  the  exact  counterparts  of  the  tapped  threads  when  fir.iihecl.  Hut 
in  dies  a  compromise  is  made  by  cuitiii^  them  with  hiil>»,  or  master 
taps  (fig.  5),  one  thread  Urger  than  the  thread  to  be  cut  by  the  dir», 
Dnofly,  the  practical  effect  is  that  the  dies  are  only  countrrjiarts  of 
the  thread  to  be  cut  at  about  the  middle  part  of  their  action  (hg.  6,  b>. 

Though  the  action  of  taps  re^mble*  in  some  respecta  that  M 
common  dies,  the  results  achieved  are  better,  partly  because  tha 
barking  off  is  gcner.iUy  »u|ieri«r,  partlv  tiecause  taper  taps  are 
commonly  used  to  start  a  screw  hiile.  1  apercd  solid  dies  are  also 
iiMil  in  «)mt-  kinds  of  turret  work  with  the  same  object,  namely,  to 


lacilitjte  the  work  of  an  inherently  badly  fornnd  l^xl.  Wuh  a 
tapcTcd  tap,  or  a  tapered  solid  die,  the  full  threads  do  not  come  into 
operation  until  after  tha  tapceed  threads  have  atartad  tiM  cw.  A 
properly  made throughfara tapi  or atapered die.  wM cut aa avcrag*' 
siwd  screw  at  one  traverse,  provided  lubric«i(ion  is  ample.  Tap*  ai« 
now  made  with  very  narrow  edges  and  wider  clearance*  than 
formerly,  very  difTcrent  fmm  the  common  taps  with  broad  edse*  and 
n.itrow  j.;fi«ivis.  'rhi-fi'  i>  tilij-  liitle  friction,  and  thctc  i«  plenty  ol 
clearance  for  the  chips,  csscnlial  cooditiotts  for  cutting  screws  rapidly 

DiMaiaQdfaiitadB.  b tha eoamon die Mada  om adjustable 
die  is  moved  forward  with  a  screw,  which  forms  one  oTthe  haadlea 
of  the  stock,ora  teparaie  lightening  mvw  is  use«i  at  right  angle*  wkh 

the  handle*,  or  the  tightcnmg  screw  is  set  diagon,illy  in  relation  to 
the  handle  ((ie.  6,  D).   Sir  Joseph  Whitworth's  well  know  n  "  j;ui'ic  " 

screw  stock  (ng.  ;)  is  an  t  umpic  uf  the  embodiment  of  the  ptiuciple 


Fn.  7.— Widtworth 


Guide-Screw  Stork, 
c,  adjustinij  IkjIi. 


a.  Gtdda;  Mb  cutlcn; 


just  staled,  ihc  dies  twing  cut  over  a  hob  two  depths  of  thread  larger 
than  the  screw;  one,  a  broad  die^  i*  used  (or  guidance  only,  and  two 
narrow  dies  do  all  the  cutting.  The  guide-screw  stock  derive*  its 

name  from  the  fact  that  it  embodies  a  guide  a  diftinct  from  the 
cullers  h.\>.  the  guide  doing  very  little  actual  cultiny;;  it  is  one  of  the 

liei.t  to<jls  for  scncw-cuttmg  outside  the  l.ithe.  but  Mime  <>f  ibe 
Amcriian  type* of  dies,  such  as  in  fig.  8,  A  .in.!  II,  gi^e  \iry  a  1  -  i.ite 


results,  especially  when  they  arc  combined  with  a  guide  in  advance 
"  Ay  parallel  on  the  won.  Thecommon 
tauMMeincd  la  the  guide-ecrew  stork. 


of  the  die*|  to  keep 
diea  ai«  Inferior  In  < 

Nevertheless,  the 


die  stocks  arc  used  mort  exter.siwfy. 


The  reason  !<  that,  althoo^  thcy  are  of  faulty  construction  regarded 
strictly  from  the  mcvhanieian'apoiat  of  view, ; 


yet  thcy  do  thctr  work 
con  bo  ewKiMd  ia  their 


in  a  very  sa!i--..'  t  ir\  manner 
construction  and  working, 

ifachint  Work. — Hand  tapping  and  screwing  ha*  loaf  I  _  . 
fined  to  occasional  pieces  of  work  done  by  the  fitter  at  tha  beach,  th» 


A,  Common  splH  aprfng  iBe.  ad> 

ju'ti-il  by  taper  screw,  a. 

B,  Split  'ii'  lu  l  l  in  ciiUct,  fc.and 
expanded  or  contracted  by 

in  tvpat^poiaaad 


c.  and  slackening  tha 

screws  d.d.  or  vie*  versa. 
C,  Spring  die  for  Uttu-^.  .i  lju^ted 
to  cut  la^jcr^OT^mallcr  by 


erecter  and  repairer.  Screws  and  tapped  hole*  required  ini|uaaitbca 
are  done  on  machines  which  include  numerous  types,  at  a  fate  of 
production  whieh  would  seem  incredible  «crc  it  not  so  common. 
For  cutting  common  screws  of  no  very  gr'  1:  !.  n h  the  laihc  hj^  !i  '.g 
been  supx-rstHied  by  the  various  screw i:ig  m.iL hints.  The  earlier 
forms  »crc  provi<k-<l  wi'.h  tlutth  meeti.itii-m  for  running  the  solid 
die*  hack  on  the  thread,  in  imitation  of  the  action  of  the  hands,  and 
the  dies  could  not  cut  a  complete  thread  at  oaa  travcne,  two  or  thiee 
traverses  beine  necessary  in  the  producdoa  of  a  full  thread.  In  the 
modem  iCTewtng  machhiia  tfa.  3)  the  cutter*  are  chsaed  and  rekaicd 
by  cam  mechanism,  and  all  nraui*  cK«it  those  of  large  damcter 
at  a  rfflgle  tnvanab  Commoa  bona  aad  mm  are  cm»  m 
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of  .thb  kifld,  machine  Up*,  which  are  longer 
CfKrated  Ufw,  ticing  cmployciJ  in  the  same  machines. 

But  the  bmallor  screw*  made  in  Lar^c  quantities,  and  icrcws  which 
have  to  be  cut  on  piece*  oi  work  on  which  other  operations,  as 
tBTBtng,  boring,  facing,  knurling,  have  to  be  pcrfonncd.  are  made  in 
th«  nimcroiu  capstan  or  turret  lathes,  the  dies  or  taps  bein^  held  in 
the  turrets.  Often  a  cam-operated  screwing  plate  is  pulled  into  line 
witb  the  work,  operating  indcppr>dcntly  of  the  turret  head.  But  in 
most  cases  the  dies  (fig.  8)  arc  held  in  .1  rhuck  which  U  insrrtcd  in  one 
of  the  holes  in  the  turret  ir.il  svhirh  is  bctUT  for  the  cutting  of  the 
finer  screws.  More  valuable  than  any  other  single  improvement  is 
the  automatic  opt  ninK  of  many  du^  usril  in  turret  lalht  «,  by  which 
the  running  bacic  of  the  die  over  the  work  is  avoided.  These  opening 
dia  hada  an  <d  KversI  dcsigna.  They  arc  so  beautifully  contrived 
that  contact  with  a  stop,  tn«  poMtion  of  which  can  be  regulated, 
arrests  the  ciiltin);  action  and  causes  tha  dka  ID  fly  «ptB  amy  Irom 
th<-  screw,  so  ihal  the  turret  can  be  slid  aWy  iMlaatlyi«MleUiadic^ 
cloH^  in  ri-.idi:u-is  for  the  next  vrew. 

Sitmi  Tiipi  arc  u^cd  for  the  firishinR  of  threads  which  are  rcr^uircd 
to  be  hnishcd  so  uniformly  as  to  be  interchangeable  one  wim  the 
Other,  These  are  ordiaary  plug  or  aecood  tap*,  generallv  short  in 
length,  and  a«  they  remove  but  a  mere  trifle  01  material  they  retain 
their  ••'izc  tor  a  very  long  time.  The  rase  of  sizing  taps  is  more  diffi- 
cult ih.in  that  of  dies,  becauM-  a  die  ran  be  readily  compressed  to 
compensate  for  wear  W),  but  a  tap  has  to  be  expiin<lfd.  The 
result  is  that  whilr-  j.ii  luv  f'f  adjiistahle  dies  are  made,  there  arc  few 
expartding  taps.  iNiany  have  been  designed,  but  they  are  u>ed  to  a 
nuch  Im  extent  thaa  the  dicib  AiUuiittfktimflttMmmtiougn 
maible  by  careful  u*e.  'and  when  ft  falb  htkm  the  Halt  tBmwiwnna 
it  is  replaced  by  a  new  one. 

Screw  milling,  the  latest  development  in  screw-cutting,  inv«>lve«  the 
use  of  a  special  machine,  Mimcthing  like  the  lathe  in  outline,  the  piece 
^  _  of  wiifk  to  tic  threadeil  Ik  in;;  idt.itii)  in  llie  a  Hi*  of  the 

macbinc.  The  cutter  is  carried  in  a  head,  with  swivelling 
anaafenKota.  te  prawirfa  ier  miatioaa  in  screw  angles, 
and  ta  rotated  at  tpccds  wItaUe  for  the  aelat  or  altov  being  cut. 
The  BCOCMary  traverse  n  imparted  either  to  the  work  or  to  the 
Cutter,  accordiiiR  to  the  design  of  machine,  by  lead  screw  and 
chaiise  eears.  "ITiis  mctho«l  \s  employed  to  .t  ronsideraMc  extent, 
chiefly  fiir  tullint;  ttiar^elv  tlire.uled  w  rews  ."i ml  wr.rr.r..  'I  lie  j;ti.it 
advanlajsc  «hich  the  revolving  cutter  po&scsses  over  the  single-edged 
tool  »  It*  lapidity  el  acttais  by  which  tlueada  wmf  be  produMd 
more  quickly  than  in  the  lathe. 

TtHun  Scnwt.—Tht  screws  cut  !n  engineers*  shope  are  wificiently 
true  for  all  practical  purposes.  But  the  fact  remains  that  no  guide 
screw  yet  made  in  true,  and  no  true  «crew  can  he  made  apart  from  the 
'if  ilr  vitr'5  which  arc  unknown  in  the  machine  ^hllp.  .'\ttually  no 
screw  ever  has  been,  or  probabl]^  cvxr  will  be,  made  perfect,  but  the 
wriatioa  fiaa  Ifiitli  hit  been  in  some  cases  only  i,\{g  or  ffjm 
part  ti  an  ttKh.  The  microscope  is  brought  Into  requisition  lor 
teOtillg  etandard  screws,  but  commercial  screws  umply  have  to  pass 
the  teet  of  gauges.  A  kctw  31  ft.  long  was  made  by  the  Pratt 
ft  Whitney  Co.,  and  tested  by  Professor  \V.  A.  Rogers.  A  scale, 
the  corre<  ti(>ii>i  of  which  were  known  to  within  frV«J 
mounted  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  ecrew.  A  microscope  contain- 


a  croM  bar  waa  mounted  oa  the  caniafe  actuated  by  the  

craee  ber  was  fumiafaed  with  a  micrometer  by  which  the  devia* 

.  for  anv  revolution  of  the  Krew  could  be  measured.  A  reading 
taken  tor  each  haU  inch  in  length  of  the  screw.  Special  tests 


arere  made  at  various  points  by  tumi 


hf  tuminc  the  ecrew  throuih  45*  at  a 
in  tte  cnnra  kagtk  «f  the  tutm  was 


found  to  be  less  than  in^ 

The  problem  of  producing  a  true  screw  ha5  occupied  invcstiatera 
•faice  the  days  of  Henry  Maudslav  (1771-1831).  The  great  dilnculty 
a  that  of  attaining  accurate  pitch,  so  that  inc  distances  between  all 
the  threads  shall  uc  uniform,  and  consequently  that  a  nut  on  the 
■crew  »hall  move  e<iuably  during  the  rotation.  The  import.Trro  of 
this  point  is  felt  m  tin-  diviilui);  enpnes  of  various  clas.»cs  cni;i'i  ..f) 
for  ruling,  and  in  measuring  machines  used  for  testing  stand,ird«  ol 
IrMth.  The  ordinary  saew.  cut  by  diet  Or  in  the  screw-cutting  btbe, 
is  found,  on  applyine  comparatively  doarae  tests,  to  he  far  from 
•ccuiate  in  pitch,  whit*  the  thread  miy  ha  wavy  or  "  drunken  "  and 
the  diameter  may  not  be  uniform  at  all  points.  There  arc  several 
methods  of  correcting  the  errors  in  screws:  the  principal  one  is  that 
of  retarding  or  arccUratinsj  the  traverse  mntinn  of  the  !<ri  w  <  lUting 
tool  by  moans  of  a  compensating  lever  be.iring  on  a  compcnsiiting 
bar,  »hich  is  formed  after  observations  h,>w  1»  i  n  madeoo  tne  degree 
of  accuracy  of  the  leading  screw  used  to  proi>cl  the  UXtl  carri.tge. 
The  origilMl  errors  in  the  leading  screw  arc  therefore  cKmina ted  as 
far  as  possible.  The  inspection  of  the  screw  i*  done  by  mean<>  of  the 
nii<"ro<fope  working  in  f<m'unrtion  with  a  line  men5ure  fastened 
do-*n  pvual'i-'l  with  the  axi^  ol  Iho  M^rew.  fin  th.it  the  riunridencc  or 
otherwise  of  the  screw  pitches  with  the  subdivisions  of  the  measure 
nay  be  compared.  {J.  G.  H  ) 

Brrors  of  Scrrxt. — For  scientific  purposes  the  screw  must  be  so 
ICgalar  that  it  moves  formid  in  its  nut  exactly  the  ume  di^ancc 
for  each  given  angular  rotation  around  its  axi*.  A*  the  mountings 

of  a  screw  intrrnJuce  nUUiy  errori.  the  fin.il  ,ind  evu  t  t<-t  of  its 
acrurary  can  only  lie  made  when  it  is  finished  and  ><  t  up  I  r  use. 
A  laxgc  screw  can.  howevcr«  be  roughly  atamioed  ia  the  fuUowing 


manner: — (1)  See  whether  the  surface  of  the  thieads  has  a  perfect 

polish,  'llie  more  it  de|iarts  from  this,  and  approaches  the  rough 
lorn  surfarc  as  cut  by  the  lathe  tool,  the  worse  it  is.  A  perfoct 
screw  has  a  per<ert  pi>li>h.  (1)  Mount  it  between  the  ccnlrex  of  a 
lathe  and  then  n!:|i  u|vi,i  it  a  short  nut  which  fits  perfectly.  If  the  nut 
moves  from  end  to  end  with  ccjual  friction,  the  screw  is  uniform  in 
diameter.  If  the  nut  is  long,  unequal  lesisunce  may  be  due  to 
either  an  error  of  run  or  a  bend  in  the  screw.  (3)  Fix  a  fflicrasoope 
on  the  lathe  carri.i;;e  and  focus  its  single  croas-hair  on  the  edge  Vt 
the  screw  and  parallel  to  its  axis.  If  the  screw  runs  true  at  every 
point  its  axis  is  straight.  (4)  Obwr^c  whether  the  short  nut  runs 
from  end  to  end  of  the  screw  without  a  wabbling  motion  when  the 
screw  is  turned  and  the  nut  kept  from  revolving.  If  it  wabbles 
the  screw  is  said  to  be  drunk.  One  can  see  this  error  bMtar  hy  fiidng 
a  long  pointer  to  the  nut,  or  by  attaching  it  to  a  miner  and  observ- 
ing  an  image  in  it  with  a  telescope.  The  following  experiment  will 
alM)  deti  i  t  thi'*  error.  (5)  Put  upon  the  screw  two  well-fitting  and 
r^ither  !.lvirt  nuts,  which  arc  kejit  from  revolving  by  arms  bearing 
a^,',unst  a  h:i.ii,;fi;  ii^^i'  |vu-ilU  l  to  the  of  tlie  -i  n  *.    Let  one 

nut  carry  an  arm  wliich  supports  a  microscope  focused  on  a  line 
ruled  oa  the  other  nut.  Scnnr  tfaa  cowhiwatioa  ta  dileiaat  parte 
of  the  screw.  If  during  one  revdutlMi  the  rnlcHMCope  remains  , la 
focus,  the  screw  is  not  drunk;  and,  if  the  cross-hairs  b!<ect  the  line 
in  every  position,  there  is  no  error  of  run.  Where  the  highest  accu- 
racy is  needed,  we  must  rt-sort  in  the  case  of  wrews,  as  in  all  other 
<  .i  j  «,  |<,  -,;niiil  I  .A  l.^rg  iolid  nut,  tightly  fittim;  the  screw  in  one 
position,  cannot  be  movv<l  freely  to  another  position  unless  the  screw 
»  very  accuratOb  If  glindiaK  aiataiiai  ia  •ppli*d  and  the  eat  ia 
coastamty  tightened.  It  will  gnad  out  alt  errmof  fUa.drenltenness, 
crookedness  and  irregularity  of  sixe.  The  condition  is  that  the  nut 


must  be  long,  rigid  and  capable  of  being  tightened  as  the  grinding 
proceeds:  also  the  "crew  must  be  gn.>und  lunger  than  it  will  fij 
be  needed,  so  that  the  imperfect  ends  may  be  removed. 


The  foUowine  proccsa  will  produce  a  screw  suitable  for  ruling 
gwttapioranoiBalpiapaMBi  BmBHa  it  iaaaraurpoxe  to  produce 
a  aenar  wMoi  b  tnalqr  to  ha  9  fa.  laag,  not  including  bearings, 
and  li  in.  in  diameter.  Srirrt  a  bar  of  soft  Bessemer  steel,  which 
has  not  the  hard  spot.*  u«ually  found  in  case  steel,  about  l]  in.  in 
diameter  and  .^o  in.  king.  Put  it  between  lathe  centres  and  turn  it 
down  to  1  in  di.iir.i  ttr  i'.  ir\-»  I  ere.  except  about  12  in.  in  the  centre, 
where  it  is  left  a  little  over  1 1  in.  in  dianteter  for  cutting  the  screw. 
Now  ott  the  Kimr  with  a  triangular  thread  a  yula  Airptr  than  do*. 
AbovaalLawaidafinaacicw,  using  abaotantlntadaintha  Inch. 


Dov«an,«woKiamaacicw,  uMneaDaataataaoaaBiainaincn. 
The  grindint  mt,  about  it  in.  lMf»  haa  nowtobemadob  ^f^i^ 
ptmnta  a  nctloD  of  the  nnt«  wliica  ia  nada  sf  fams^  or  bcttcr« 


minHiniiiMMa^^ 


Fic.  9. — Section  of  Grinding  Nut. 


of  Bessencr  otccl.  It  consists  of  four  segments,  0,0,  which  can 
be  drawn  about  the  screw  by  two  collars,  bA  and  the  screw  c 
Wedges  between  the  segments  prevent  too  great  pressure  on  the 
screw.  The  final  clamping  is  effected  by  the  rings  and  screws,  dj, 
which  endo**'  the  flanges,  t,  ol  the  segments.    The  screw  is  now 

C laced  in  a  Lilhc  and  siirrounrled  by  water  whw^e  temfierature  can 
e  kept  constant  to  I "  C,  ai^d  the  nut  placed  on  it.  In  order  that 
the  weight  of  the  nut  may  not  make  the  ends  too  small,  it  must 
either  be  counterfaalaaocd  by  weighta  huag  frooi  a  rope  pasdng 
over  pulleys  in  the  criling,  or  the  screw  must  be  vertical  duriiw 
the  whole  process.  Emery  and  oil  seem  to  In-  the  only  available 
grinding  materials,  thougn  a  imftcr  j-ilii  a  [>owdi  r  might  be  used 
towardii  the  end  of  the  operation  to  clean  olT  the  cmer>'  and  prevent 
future  wear.  Now  giiml  the  Mrew  in  the  nut.  making  the  nut 
pass  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  screw,  its  whole  range  being 
neaily  an  in.  at  fint.  Turn  the  nat  end  for  end  every  ten  minute* 
and  eoadnne  lior  two  weeks,  finally  making  the  range  of  the  nut  only 
about  10  ia.i  using  finer  washed  emery  and  moving  the  Lithe  slower 
to  avoid  Imting.  Finish  with  a  fine  silica  powder  or  rouge.  During 
the  process,  if  the  thread  becomes  too  blunt,  recut  the  nut  by  a 
ikort  tap.  so  as  not  to  change  the  pitch  at  any  i«iint.  This  must  of 
course  not  be  done  leas  than  five  days  before  the  hnish.  Now  cut  to 
the  proper  length;  centre  again  in  the  laliw  andar a  rmcroacope ;  and 
turn  the  bearings.  A  screw  so  ground  haa  fewer  ew  ors  than  from  any 
other  system  of  mounting.  The  periodic  error  especially  will  he  too 
small  to  be  discovered,  though  the  mountings  and  graduation  and 
centering  of  the  head  will  introduce  it;  it  niu>t  tlicrtlore  finally  be 
corrcctnl. 

if0»iilij|{  0/  Screwi.— The  mounting  mu»C  be  dcviaed  mo«i  care- 
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(utly,  and  it  int!<«d  more  difficult  to  nuke  with<iut  rrror  than  the 
■craw  it*eli.  The  principle  which  ihould  be  adapinj  it  th«t  no 
«arkman<hip  is  prncct.  the  dnign  muM  make  up  [or  its  impcf 
(eetiom.  Tniw  the  screw  can  never  be  made  to  run  true  on  its 
bcarinc*,  and  hence  the  dc\-^icc  o(  resting  one  end  ol  the  carriage 
on  the  nut  must  be  rejected.  AI«o  all  ri>:id  conneiion  between 
Iho  nut  .in  l  tlic  carriage  must  be  avoi<lnl,  as  tlic  s<  row  can  never 
be  adjutit.Hl  juralkl  to  the  way*  on  whi>  h  ifu'  i.ini.i^e  rttts.  For 
many  purpoKs,  such  as  ruling  ojuicjl  ^ratin^'s,  the  (.arriagf  most 
move  accurately  forward  in  a  straight  line  as_Ur  as  the  honaontal 
plane  is  corKvriHtl,  while  a  little  curvature  in  the  vertical  plane 
produces  vrry  little  effect.  These  condition*  can  be  tattified  by 
makioK  the  ways  V-sliap-il  anil  grinding  with  a  grinder  soinewhat 
shoriir  than  the  w.i\-«-  By  nin^t.int  reversals,  and  l>y  Icii;;', hi-ning 
tir  shortening  the  »troke,  th<_-y  will  finally  become  ni-.irly  inrdxt. 
The  vertical  curx'aturc  can  be  sufficiently  tested  by  a  i>liort  carri-ige 
carrying  a  delic^ite  spirit-level.  Another  and  very  cHicicnt  iurm 
of  ways  is  V->haped  with  ■^  Il.it  top  and  nearly  vernal  Mde*.  Tlie 
carriage  rests  on  the  f1:it  top  .nml  ts  held  by  spring!  aflMM  Ofte  of 
the  nearly  vcnif.il  lidi^.  To  determine  with  accuracy  whether 
tlic  wa\5  arc  sir.il^lit,  fi\  :\  ll.it  inm-  i.(  >;las«  on  the  carriage  an<l 
rule  a  line  on  it  liy  m  ovint;  it  un<kr  a  diamond;  reverse  and  rule 
another  line  nt  .ir  I  lie  lirr-t,  and  measure  the  diMance  apart  at  thtt 
centre  and  at  the  two  end*  by  a  niitruniettT,  If  the  centre  rrwasure- 
mcnt  i> equal  to  the  mean  of  the  two  end  ones,  the  line  is  straight. 
TUsbbcttcr  than  the  method  with  a  mirror  mounte<l  on  the  carnage 
and  •telescope.  The  screw  itKcIf  mu«t  rest  in  bearings  x'ld  the  end 
nMNioa  be  pnr\'ented  by  a  point  bearing  against  its  tl.it  mil,  u  hii  li  is 
protected  by  hanloncil  Meel  or  a  flat  diamond.  Collar  IxarinRs  intro- 
duce periodic  crr.jts.  The  •.<-<  ret  of  success  is  so  to  design  the  nut  and 
it*  connexions  as  to  eliminate  nil  adjustments  o(  the  M.rcw  and  indeed 
ttt  inperfcct  workmanship.  The  connexion  must  also  be  such  as  to 
give  meant  o(  correcting  any  residual  pcricxiic  errors  or  errors  of  run 
which  nuiy  be  introduced  in  the  mountings  or  by  the  wear  o(  the 
machine. 

The  nut  It  shown  in  fic.  la  It  it  made  in  two  halve*,  of  wrought 
Inw  filled  with  howooa  oe  llgBimi  vitac  i>Ui^ni,  on  which  the  screw 

is  cut._  To  each  half  a 
long  piece  of  shi-et  ^t^•el 
is    fixed    which  bears 
against  a  guiding  edge,  to 
Ik-  de'Mjnl^ed  prc,-<"ntly. 
The  two  halves  are  held 
to  the  screw  by  springs, 
to  that  each  moves  for- 
ward   almost  inde- 
pendently erf  the  other, 
to  the  cirri-iee,  ;\  rinn  is  attached  to  the 
plane  is  vtriir.d  .ind  wlmh  can  turn 
axi«.  Till'  bars  hxcd  midway  on  the  two 
niit  bear  aK  >in»t  this  ring  at  pointt  ijjo" 
a  \is.   I  Icncc  each  hall  itoca  it*  ihare  in- 
t  he  other  in  moving tlttCMliage  forward, 
parallelism  between  tl»  tctew  and  the 
tricity  in  the  screw  mountings  thus 
thi-  forward  niDli  m  ui  t(u^  larnagc.  The 
which  tlu;  sti-cl  [lic-ccs  ol  the  nut  rest  can 
form  as  to  currect  any  small  error  of  run 
the  screw.   .•Msd,  by  causing  it  to  mo\-c 
ily,  the  periodic  error 


—  "S 


To  join  the  nut 
latter,  who'* 
round  a  vcrtii  al 
halves  of  the 
distant  (mm  its 
dependently  of 
Any  want  of 
ways  or  eccen- 
■caroely  aflects 
guide  against 
be  made  nf  such 
due  to  wear  of 


of  thabadaad 
la  makiag 
dTor  muat  ba 
pariodic  dis- 
af  an  inch  from 
iatlwapcctrum. 
dw  BCthod  of 


fofwards  periociically,  the  pei 
SKNintiniis  ran  be  corrected. 

iioroi 


Fig. 


gratings  lor  01  tu  al  purposes  the  periodic 
very  perferi.y  <.'imiriat«J,  since  the 
placement  of  llic  lines  only  one-millionth 
their  mean  position  will  prixluce  "ghosts" 
(Sec  DlFF«ACTIos.)  Indeed  this  u  the  most  sen*;- 

  _.  detcctiiig  the  esistence  of  thit  error,  and  it  it 

practically  impcsUble  to  mount  the  mott  perfect  of  screws  without 
mtroducing  it.  A  very  pr.ictical  method  0/  determining  this  error  is 
to  rule  a  short  grating  with  very  long  lines  on  a  piece  of  common  thin 
plate  glass;  cut  it  in  two  with  a  diamond  and  superimpose  the 
two  halves  with  the  rulings  together  and  di«pUccd  sideways  over 
each  other  one-half  the  piub  01  the  screw.  On  now  looking  at  the 
plates  in  a  praoar  light  ao  aa  to  have  the  mstial  colourt  thow 
through  it.  darkliiwi  will  appear,  which  are  wavy  If  there  b  a  periodic 
amr  and  straight  if  there  is  none.  By  measuring  the  comparative 
ampOtttde  of  the  waves  and  the  distance  apart  o(  two  Imes,  the 
amount  of  the  jieri.Klit  iTmr  can  be  dctcrminiMl.  The  piMC  of  the 
|-  rindic  crrur  is  lK--t  iLurji  by  a  uiin  of  tri^ils  after  MidRg  tlW 
corrector  at  the  proper  amplitude  as  determined  above. 

A  machine  properly  madaaaahowMiidhept  at  a  coMtaat  tempera- 
ture should  be  able  to  maha  a  aeala  of  6  In.  in  length,  with  error* 
at  no  point  exceeding  i(*Sr«T  »»  l"***-  When,  however,  a  crating 
of  tnat  length  is  attempted  at  the  rate  of  t4M0  lines  to  the  inch,  four 
days  and  night  s  arc  rc<)uirr<l  and  the  remit  b  teldiim  perfect,  fwssibly 
on  account  of  the  wear  of  the  machine  or  changes  of  temixtaiiirc. 
Ciatingt,  however,  Icta  than  i  in.  long  arc  easy  to  make.    (H  A.  K.) 

tbs  poptilar  name  for  plant*  of  the  gi  iais 
$t  wUdi  ase  ihrato  «r  ima  ol  peculiar  babiti  having 


a  main  stem  and  a  few  braochea  at  the  ends  of  which  is  a  tuft 
of  long,  stiff,  narrow  leaves  doady  arranged  in  three  strongly 
twisted  lines.  The  stem  forms  stout  ipou,  which  grow  obliquely 
tlownwarda  to  the  soil,  and  owing  le  the  decay  of  the  lower 
pan  of  the  Item  the  plant  k  «f  tea  nippocled  neieiy  by  thcM 
unmg  prop-like  voota.  The  jtpe  tntu  «i*  bone  in  eftca  vny 
Urge  iphcrical  or  cylindrical  heads,  which  are  often  exiremeiy 
hanL  The  genus  it  the  principal  one  of  the  family  Pandanaceae, 
a  small  order  ol  Monocotyledons,  which  is  widely  Ji',tr;butcd 
through  the  tropics  of  the  Old  World,  especially  in  '.he  ihlinds 
of  I  he  M  jLiy  .Archipelago  .md  of  the  Indian  and  Pacitk  ( )cea.-iv 

SCRIBE.  AUGUSTIN  EUCfiNE  (1791-1W1),  French  dramatist, 
was  born  in  Paris  on  the  J4th  of  Deccmlhrr  i;i>t.  His  father 
was  a  silk  merchant,  and  he  was  well  educated,  being  destined 
for  the  bar.  But,  having  a  real  gift  for  the  theatre,  a  which 
unfortun.-itrty  w-as  not  allied  with  a  corresponding  literaiy  power, 
he  very  soon  began  to  write  for  the  stage.  His  ficM  pfacCbXe 
PriUndu  tam  U  satoir,  was  pcoduccd  without  his  name  at  the 
Variftis  in  1810,  sad  tm  a  laQure.  Numoous  other  ptayi» 
writtea  ia  ooUebotatioa  vitb  veiloni  anthoo,  ibllowed}  bat 
Scribe  nddevcd  BO  distiact  aaccw  tin  1S15.  vhca  (/«•  JVm«  * 
la  ganlt  aelfaaefr,  written  ia  coliabontioa  with  DdeMre-Poinaa, 
maile  him  famous.  TheneelorranI  his  fertility  was  unceasinc 
and  its  results  prodigious.  He  Wrote  every  kind  of  dr.im.t  — 
vaudevilles,  comedies,  tragcdics,opera  libretti.  To  the  Gynir.asc 
theatre  alone  he  is  said  to  have  furnished  a  hun<lrcd  and  fitly 
pieces  before  iSjo.  This  extraordir-.ary  fecundity  is  t.\(>laincd  by 
the  systematic  methods  of  collaboration  which  ho  established. 
He  had  a  number  of  co-workers,  one  of  whom  supplied  the  stor>-, 
another  the  dialogue,  a  third  the  Jokes  and  so  on.  He  is  said 
in  some  Cases  to  ha\'e  sent  sums  of  money  lor  "  copyright  in 
ideas  "  to  men  who  were  unaware  that  be  bad  taken  suggestions 
from  their  woriu  Aawof  bia  caUabonMan  were  Jeaa  Btad 
Dupin  (i7Sr-itt7),G«inebtIMaii^cae,Ddeatn^Mioa,lUlce> 
viUe  (A.  H.  J.  Dnwyrier),  Maic-Aatoiae  Dmvgien,  Xevkr 
Salntiae  aad  Gabrtd  Legouvt.  His  dCbot  tn  serious  comedy 
was  made  at  the  Th^llrc  Fran<ais  in  i&u  with  Valtrie,  the  tirst 
of  many  successful  pieces  of  the  same  kind.  His  industry  w.is 
untiring  and  his  knowledge  Ixjlh  of  the  mcchat-.i^m  of  the  stage 
and  of  the  t.istes  of  the  .audience  w.^s  wonderful.  For  purely 
theatrical  ability  he  is  unriv.illed,  and  h'-s  f>Li)i  .ire  still  regarded 
as  models  of  dramatic  conslruci  ion.  Moreover  he  was  for  fifty 
years  the  best  cxfioncnt  of  the  ideas  of  the  French  muUUe  classes, 
.so  that  be  deserves  respectful  attention,  even  though  his  style 
be  vulgar  and  his  characters  commonplace  He  wrote  a  few 
novels,  but  none  of  any  mark.  The  bcst-koown  of  Scribe's 
pieces  after  his  first  successful  one  are  Une  Ckalne  (1842),  Le 
Van  £ta»  (tB4a);  Adrwm  Littmwr  (1849),  bi  coiyuBcUao 
witb  Lepuvft;  JSM^aad  si  JtaHaa,  ea  Fart  it  c^pim,  aad 
the  Bbiettl  of  many  of  the  bmmA  fHaoas  operas  of  the  adddla 
of  the  eeatury.  especially  those  «f  Aulier  and  Meyerbeer.  Tbe 
books  of  La  Mutlte  dc  Portici,  Fra  Diavclo,  Robfrl  U  DijMe, 
and  of  Les  Huguenoli  are  wholly  or  in  part  by  him  Scribe 
died  in  Paris  on  tl.c  .-cih  of  February  1&61 

His  (EuTTts  comfletfs  appeared  in  seventy-six  volumes  in  1874- 
18*5.    See  Legouve,  Euginc  .Scrtht  C1874). 

SCRIBES.  The  word  "  scribe "  (from  Lat.  scribere.  to 
write)  means  ger.erally  a  writer-,  but  it  has  a  more  special 
application  as  the  KnKlish  term  for  the  Jewish  class  called 
in  Hebrew  Sopkcrim  (Gt.  irP<W««»0-  Both  tbe  HebfCW 
and  the  Greek  word  are  used  to  denote  something  equivalent 
to  secretary  of  state  or  totro-detlt  in  (eaeial;  aqd  through  the 
iafhieaoe  of  tbe  bw,  lewealcd  tbran^  Motca,  npoa  tbe  Jewiab 
aathrn  eoaeeived  aa  a  tbeocnqr,  both  mrds  dcaote  b  panicalar 
one  learned  in  Scriptoie.  Jetemab  (for  example)  knew  of  Scribes 
who  made  the  law  of  tbe  Lord  folsehopd  (viii.  8),  just  as  he  knew 
of  false  prophets  and  profane  priests  (xiiii ).  The  function  of 
writing  belongs  rather  to  the  scribe  or  secretary  in  general 
than  to  the  specifically  Jewish  scribe,  whose  primary  business  was 
to  read  and  interpret  the  existing  revelation  of  Cod's  will,  jtist 
as  the  town-clerk  at  .Athens  read  public  documents  to  the 
aasnaUy  (Thuc  viL  to).  SoEsra,  thcmostlamoiuof  thecadjr 
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Sctibci.  ii  nfciNd  to  u  "Ibe  Mibe  of  tin  conauadneBU  of 
tbe  Lord  and  «f  bb  MMttt  t«  bnd  "  (Bn«  viL  tt),  ud  ngfin 
•»  "  a  ready  scribe  in  the  law  of  MoMt  wfiidi  the  Loid,  llw  God 

o(  Israel,  haJj;lven."  As  a  Scribe  he  rcat!  ihc  Law  to  the  con- 
pwgation  of  ihc  chilJrcn  of  Israfl  anrl  the  Levitts  recit«d  a 
paraphrase  to  enable  them  to  unclirsland  it  (Nehcmiab  viii ). 
But  even  Je^vish  scribes  were  not  only  readers  (as  the  old  Greek 
Version  oi  i  F.sdras  call';  H/r.ii  hut  writers.  Jeremuh  (viii.  8) 
had  a  feud  with  the  Scribes  of  his  day,  mho  wrote  what  they 
tbooght  necessary  as  a  compendium  or  supplement  of  the  Law; 
but  ben  Sira,  a  Scribe  himself,  left  such  a  book  (Ecclesiasticus), 
which  is  reckoned  Apocryphal,  indeed,  but  is  on  its  merits 
ironhy  t»  b« lead  fw  mouife  of  life  and  ixistnicti^ 
(ThiRr-NiiieArtidnaf  Ml^.VLi  foUnring  Ittone).  The 
book  contains  the  Saifaei'  fcieil  {bbbiSL  Ur^aaoM.  11)  IS  well  tt 
a  typical  pcrfomwiiee.  T«  be  k  Scribe  leqiiiNt «  ma**  liliob 
life;  a  plouKhman  (for  example)  has  not  leisure  enough  to  acquire 
such  wisdom  and  here  it  is  well  to  notice  that  experience 
(aught  the  Jews  the  necessity  of  tcaihing  all  their  children 
some  handicraft,  even  if  they  were  to  be  Stribes.  But  a  Stnbc 
must  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  the  wisdom  of  the 
fathers  and  the  prophets,  i.e.  the  written  law,  and  he  must  rtrrive 
the  oral  tradition  which  will  teach  him  to  unlock  its  secrets. 
He  must  wander  through  the  lands  of  the  nations  and  explore 
things  good  and  evil  among  men.  So  trained  1m  Will  stand 
beside  die  nikn  of  his  people  faccsuie  the  law  coven  aU  the 
depaitmcBtsaf  tbcvlife:  Add  he  nay  be  h^pifed  (0  ipcak  or 
mite  the  wfadom  he  hns  gained.  Bea  Shall  pMMboo  {natiind 
or  spiritual)  in  the  prologue  to  the  Greek  vcnib«  «f  thlscoDectfeB 
of  such  wisdom  speaks  of  him  as  having  been  led  forward  td 
write  it  as  an  aid  to  the  progressive  fulfilment  of  Cod's  law. 

Such  were  the  Si  riheiiof  the  Jews,  an  order  cf  learned  theologians 
whoprSflisrd  a[i[)licd  thexjlogy.  a  suecus.vion  of  religious  teachers 
and  thinkers  controlled  in  their  speculations  by  their  oral 
tradition  to  gome  extent  and  always  by  tbc  principles  of  the 
law  and  the  other  scriptures  so  far  as  they  accepted  them  and 
regarded  tlieni  as  consistent  with  the  tfarhing  of  Moses.  Their 
general  aim  was  progress  in  knowltdBe  of  God's  wiU,  but  apart 
fiona  fuodamental  principlca  thac  wen  Oft  testa  or  fonnukrics 
to  which  their  teachiagmmtcionfom.  NeocMaifly  they  differed 
ban  one  another  even  in  the  saate  flcociatfon  accordiag  to  their 
differenttemperaments  and  thdr  different  ctperlences,  cspedally 
of  foreign  Unds.  And  difTerent  Rencraiions  had  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  diiTercnt  needs.  In  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(for  example)  they  had  to  face  the  problem.  Was  the  law  of  the 
Sabbalh  to  be  broken,  or  was  the  whole  nation  to  perish  and  leave 
none  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  law  and  that  part  in  happier  days? 
A  company  of  iheni  decided  with  a  unanimity  rare  in  the  history 
oi  the  order  that  the  Sabbath  must  be  broken  (i  Mace.  ii. 
40-42).  Later  these  Uasidaeans  deserted  the  Maccabean  rebels, 
when  some  relief  bad  been  effected  on  the  coming  of  a  priest  of 
the  seed  of  Aaiaa(t  Mace  vii.  i3-i6).  Their  auasacie,  like  the 
nnaaoca  wUdi  led  to  the  suspeaiiott  «f  the  Sabbath  law, 
was  aaothcr  fact  to  be  assimilated  for  the  foidanoe  of  posterity, 
and,  as  Scribes  always  did,  they  found  and  cited  the  prophecy 
which  was  thus  fuliillcd  (T's,  Ixxix.  3,  3;  i  Mace.  vii.  17). 

Later  tbcy  are  represented  as  falling  generally  into  two cl&SSCS, 
the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadflucces,  for  it  is  obMovjs  that  the 
Sadducees  needed  doctors  of  the  law  to  answer  the  .Scrilx-s  of  the 
rhariscfs  as  long  as  tbcy  couUi,  and  as  long  as  they  d.ired  to  hold 
out  against  the  Pharisaic  tradition,  backed  as  it  wa.s  by  the 
popularity  of  the  Pharisees.  But  it  must  not  be  supixr^-d  that 
the  PhariHTS  all  held  identical  views  or  insisted  upon  all  points 
in  the  tfaditkn  which  accumulated  and  tended  to  ciystallizc 
as  of  equal  fapartance,,  Ihe  Sadducean  positioo  was  probably 
men  dcfidte  sad  more  oommonly  held  by  individittl  Saddnoecs 
because  it  was  mainly  based  on  negations.  The  rivab  may 
be  compared  roughly  to  theists  and  atheists  of  the  present  day 
so  far  as  their  relative  solidarity  is  concerned.  As  an  example 
of  the  broad  and  conspicuous  diverjjpnccs  amonR  the  Phari-zcs 
it  is  enough  to  point  to  the  Zealois;thry  had  isolaterl  precursors 
before  the  final  coalition  of  Pbariaeei,  who  thought  that  the  time 


had  come  for  the  sword  of  Gideon  as  well  as  the  tword  of  the 
l4(d,withothcnwhoaecaBedtoJoacphtBtotovethebhMdahedfor 
Hs  own  sake.  And  the  Talmud  ^adta  of  the  Pisln  of  Scribes 
t.g.  Uiild  and  Shammai— as  contending  with  one  another. 

In  the  Gospel  according  to  St  John,  which  h  wholly,  at.d  the 
Gospel  of  St  Luke,  which  is  partially  in  touch  with  the  life  of 
the  time  of  our  Lord,  the  different  receptions  which  diflerent 
ScrilKts  accorded  to  the  new  teachers  is  clearly  recogni.:ed. 
St  Paul  was  of  course  a  Scribe,  and  helped  $1  Luke,  it  may  fairly 
be  supposed,  to  resist  Christian  prejudice  again.vt  the  whole  order 
— the  mere  name  oi  Scrit>e — without  any  discrimination  in  favour 
of  such  men  as  Nathaniel,  Nicodemus  and  Gamaliel.  The 
Gospel  associated  with  the  name  of  St  Matthew  has  at  any  rate 
something  of  the  intolerance  with  which  a  tax-gatherer  ml^ 
wU  tcctrd  those  oC  the  Phailiecs  (f  A  the  Zeaiota,  to  use  the  ton 
haadea  down)  who  condeauied  them  as  breakm  of  God's  hw. 
But  in  respect  of  Its  wholesale  denundatlons  of  "Serihcs  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites,"  it  roust  be  said  ttnt'thov  were  many 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  who  were  not  hypocrites,  and  wer<  there- 
fore entitled  to  say,  "  Let  the  galkd  jade  wince,  our  withers  arc 
unwrung."  It  appears  that  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the 
Publican  ended  originally  with  a  qticntion.  "  Which  went  home 
jusiil'ied  " — the  Pharisee  who  thanked  Go<l  because  he  ha<l  Ix-en 
saved  from  the  grosser  sins,  or  the  PubLcan  who  xccognixed 
that  his  calling  was  in  itself  sinful,  and  without  venturing  to  pass 
beyond  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles  whom  he  served — without  even 
promiiiag  to  abandon  their  service — prayed  for  mercy  to  the 
God  whom  he  feared?  Theoflkialteitof  StLukehasaanRied 
theqoettion  faionevay;  ChriMjanpncttoiitOiatha  whsk^iB 
fa^'our  of  the  nnrfsee; 

Other  views  of  the  andent  Scribes  aie  too  Mterfous  to  need 
statement  here.  Broadly  speaking  they  have  no  connexion  w  ith 
the  real  evidence,  because  ibey  rcs.t  ujKin  the  denunciations  of 
the  1  irst  Gospel.  If  it  is  necessary  to  be^n  historical  invest  ig.^- 
tionat  thewrongend.it  is r.dvisable to t.tkeinto account  thewhoie 
evidence  avail.ible.  l~he  .Scrii.ies  of  the  i.st  century  a.d.  preserved 
Judaism  in  spite  oi  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  and  this  fact 
is  enough  to  refute  the  view  too  comntonly  taken  of  them  by 
Christians  in  spite  of  St  Luke  and  St  John.  The  common  view 
is  as  reasonable  and  just  as  an  account  of  the  Prophets  based 
oa  Jeiemiah's  denunciations  would  be— or  an  estimate  of  the 
Cbtucb  of  Engfaind  which  cwwfaleJ  of  snmoiaiy  aocouais  of 
its  criminous  derks. 

See  Schttrer't  Hittoryof  (he  Jewish  Peepk,  with  full  authorities. 

(j.n.A.  H.) 

SCRIM,  a  light  open  texture,  usually  made  of  cotton  or  flax. 
It  is  used  in  bookbinding,  upholstery  and  other  industries. 
It  is  iiLw  used  as  a  backing  to  strengthen  [iiipier.  as  in  maps  and 
packing  paper.  Sometimes  jute  scrims  are  made  for  the  latter 
purpose,  and  the  whole  made  impervious  to  moisture  l)y  the 
addition  of  some  waterproof  solution.  Certain  varieties  of  jute 
acrinu  or  nets  are  used  for  supporting  the  branches  of  iniit 
trees,  and  for  preventing  birds  from  damaging  the  fruit. 

iCUP*  pn^rly  any  mittea  document ;  the  word  is  a  00mq»- 
tion  of  "script"  (L^  ttfittn,  to  write),  possibly  from  aa 
assimibtion  with  "scrip,"  a  pilgrim's  bag  or  wallet,  which  is 
borrowed  from  the  Scandinavian  (of.  Nor.  skrtppa,  knapsack), 
and  is  ultimately  cognate  with  "  jcrap,"  shred.  In  commcrci.il 
usage,  "  scrip  "  is  a  document  or  eertiru  ate  issued  by  .a  jiubliC 
company  when  instalments  up<in  its  shares  arc  p.iyablc  at 
diiiereut  dates,  or  the  whole  amount  to  be  paid  has  not  been 
called  up.  Such  a  document  entitles  the  person  named  to  be 
treated  as  the  allottee  of  the  shares  mentioned ;  it  is  transferable, 
and  entitles  the  allottee  on  payment -Of  aO  the  calb  to  a  share 
ceitificato.  Scriip  reqairm  a  psany  stamp  impresied  upon  it. 
The  wnni  is  fieqneat^  looa^  used  ier  the  ■hstacettiileatetor 
shares  collectively. 

SCROFULA  (Lat.  fbr  **  Httle  sow  "),  or  StlVHA,  the.  general 
n-tmes  formerly  given  to  the  disease  now  termed  tuberculosis 
f;  :•)—"  scrofulous,"  "  strumous  "  anrl  "tuberculous"  being 
nearly  interrhangeaMe.  TY.r  particulir  chnraiturs  as'-.oriated 
with  "scrofula"  have,  therefore,  varied  at  diUcrcnt  periods. 
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SCROGGS— SCROPE  (FAMILY) 


when  the  real  nature  of  the  disease  was  tnisundentood;  but 
essentially  what  was  meant  was  tuberculosis  of  the  bones  and 
tympbalic  glands,  with  Ht  «ttciidutt  ^ynptoms,  and  it  b  in  this 
that  the  weed  rarvives.  The  old  Eagliah  popular  name 
kinc's  evil,'"  w  called  fmatiwbdicf  that  the 


touch  could  dect »  on*.  TUanpentitioB  can  httnwed  bade 
to  the  time  of  Edward  the  Coofcaor  in  England,  and  to  a  much 
earlier  period  in  France.  Samud  Johnson  waa  touched  by 
Queen  Ar.nc  ii.  1712,  and  the  same  prerogative  ol  NyilQr  Was 
exercised  by  Trince  Charles  Edward  in  1745. 

SCROGGS,  SIR  WILLIAM  (f.  i6:.5-ifiS,x),  lord  chief  justice 
of  England,  was  the  son  of  a  butcher  of  suliicicnt  rr.r.ins  to  give 
his  son  a  university  education.  ScrogRs  went  tu  Oru  l  C\i11ckc, 
and  later  to  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in 
tClOk  having  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  daHics.  There 
b  aonw  evidence  that  he  fotight  on  the  royalist  side  during  the 
Gvil  War.  In  165J  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  soon  gained 
nioodftaGticeinthetoiirta.  BewataspQiutada  jndieolthe 
oomown  pleaa  la  1676,  and  two  ytm  ma  waa  pnwMted  to  be 
lord  chief  Justice,  his  advancement  bdng  due  to  hb  iinfaHIng 
readiness  to  degrade  the  administration  of  justice  to  serve  the 
purjioscs  of  the  court.  He  \v.is  a  t-rin  of  drl  auclicd  Lfc  and 
ccirsc  and  violent  manners;  am!  tlicse  qualities  were  con- 
spicuous in  hii  demeanour  on  the  bench.  As  lord  chief  justice 
ScroK^s  prcsiilerl  at  the  trial  of  the  persons  denounced  by  Titus 
Oatcs  for  con,;  li:  i'  y  in  ttic  "  popish  plot,"  and  he  treated  these 
prisoners  with  char.ictcrisiic  violence  and  brutality,  overwhelm- 
ing them  with  indecent  sarcasm  and  abuse  while  on  their  trial, 
and  taunting  them  with  savage  mockery  when  sentencing 
them  to  death.  He  may  at  first  luvc  been  a  sincere  believer 
in  the  cijetfiMT  of  •  plM;  If  ao  he  ahowol  hinnelf  not  k*e 
gullible  Htma  the  ^Mnnt  ndtftnde  out  of  doeiK  ak  att 
he  did  nothhy  to  te«  tiM andikai^ «i wdip^iM 
aa  Oatca,  Bedloe  and  Itangerfidd.  At  Che  tml  fa  Febraatjr 
1670  of  the  prisoners  accused  of  the  murder  of  Sir  Edmund 
Godfrey  he  gave  a  characteristic  exhibition  of  his  methods, 
indulging  in  a  viiLinrative  tirade  aj;.iinst  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  and  loudly  proclaiming  hii  s-itislaction  in  the  guilt  of  the 
accused.  It  was  only  when,  in  July  of  the  same  year,  Oatcs's 
accuKition  against  the  queen's  physician.  Sir  George  VVakeman, 
appcaml  likely  to  involve  the  queen  herself  in  the  ramifications 
of  the  plot,  that  Scroggs  began  to  think  matters  were  going  too 
hxi  be  was  probably  also  iiitlucnccd  by  the  discovery  that  the 


threw  doubt  on  the  tmstworthhicaB  of  Bedloe  and  Oates,  and 

w  .-.rr.i-it  ihr  jury  to  \tc  rircful  in  accepting  their  evidence.  This 
change  of  front  intl.inicd  public  opinion  against  -Scroggs,  for  the 
p<^ulur  belief  in  the  plot  w.v>  still  unfiiminishcil.  Scroggs, 
ho.VL-\er,  was  no  Ics  violent  than  before  asainsl  Catholic  priests 
who  came  before  him  fur  tri.il,  as  he  sl.uv.ed  w!ien  he  sentenced 
Andrew  Hromwich  to  death  at  Stafford  in  the  summer  of  1670; 
but  his  proposing  the  duke  of  York's  health  at  the  lord  mayor's 
dinner  a  few  months  later  in  the  presence  of  Shaf  tcabuiy  indicated 
Me  determination  not  to  support  the  ExdwiodMa  against  the 
known  wishes  of  the  king.  Acting  in  the  anoranca  of  popular 
•ympathy,  Oatee  and  Bedloe  now  andgncd  the  diid  Juatlce 
before  tlK  privy  ooundl  for  having  discredited  their  evidence  and 
misdirected  the  jury  In  the  Wakeman  case,  accusing  him  at  the 

same  time  of  several  Othi  r  r-:"  ^!(  hk  ;iri.',i;r:-  t-n  t  he  Ir-.iii.  li,  including 
a  habit  of  cxce-isive  elrinivinK  and  bad  langiiace.  In  January 
1680  the  case  was  argued  l)cfore  the  council  and  SeTogjjs  was 
acquitted.  At  the  trials  of  Kliubeth  Cellicr  and  of  Ixjrd  Castle- 
mainc  in  June  of  the  same  year,  both  of  whom  were  acquitted, 
he  discredited  Dangerfield's  evidence,  and  on  the  former  occasion 
committed  the  witness  to  prison.  In  the  same  month  he  dis- 
charged  the  grand  jury  of  Middkaea  before  the  end  of  term  in 
order  to  tatve  the  dnke  of  Yoifc  btm  faiBctineiit  ee  e  popish 
lecuaant,  a  praceedtag  uribkh  the  Hboie  of  OeMnont  declared 
to  he  Skfal,  and  wUdt  waa  made  an  artlde  fa  the  impeach- 
neot  of  friT^iMt  fa  Jimnr  idSb  Tbe  <iinotatieft  of 


ment  put  an  end  to  the  impeachment,  but  .in  AjpiQ  Scngp 
was  removed  tnm  the  bench  with  a  peaifaMi;  he  died  ill 
London  on  the  »5th  of  October  1683. 

Scngga  waa  pcdMpe  the  wont  of  the  Jodgea  who  disgraced 
the  EaglUi  bendi  at  a  period  when  it  had  euak  to  the  leweat 
degradation;  and  aitholigh  hia  infamy  b  len 
that  of  Jeffreys,  hb  diaractct  exhibited  fewer 
features.  Scroggs  waa  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  fratHn 
oj  Courts-Ltrl  CcurU-B.ir.-n  (I,nnr!r>n,  1701),  and  he  cdiud 
reports  of  the  state  trials  over  whiih  he  presiiied.  He  was  the 
suiijeet  of  m.iny  contemporary  satires. 

Stf  W.  CmIiS.  It.  Complile  CaiUdum  of  StaU  Trials  (voU.  i--x.  of 
Su:if  TriaU,  ys  \  il* ,  Lonelun.  I!**"*);  koBcr  North.  Ujt  of  Lord 
Cuiljord.  d'c,  edited  by  A.  Jcssopp  (3  vols..  London,  I890),  and 
Examen  (London,  1740);  Narciuu*  Luttrcll,  A  Brief  Relation  af 
SlaU  Again,  1678-1714  (6  \-ol».,  Oxford,  1857);  Anthony  i  WokI, 
Alkrnat  Oxonimtfi,  edited  by  f.  HU'ii  (4  vol*..  London,  1813-18.10); 
Cormbondtnce  of  Ike  Family  of  Jlctliyri,  i  djtcd  l)y  K.  M.  '1  liocnp-xm 
(s  vols.,  Camden  boc.  33,  3J,  London,  l^jS);  Lord  Camplx-ll, 
Livri  ef  Iht  Chief  Justicts  of  Entiand  (x  vols.,  London,  1849-1857); 
Edward  Foss,  7m  Judfti  ef  EntUttid  (9  voU.,  London.  Iti4t>-i864); 
Sir  J.  F.  Stephen,  History  ti  Ik*  Cnmtnot  Lumtf  EngUnd  (3  volv, 
London,  1 883);  Henry  B.  Irving,  Lif*  of  /ntfff  Jefrrys  (London, 
1898).  (.K.  J.  M.) 

SCROLL,  a  strip  or  roll  of  paper,  |)an:hmcnt,  &c.  The  wont 
in  Mid.  Eng.  was  scrov,  and  came  from  Kr.  escrou,  modern 
fcrau;  the  French  form  is  preserved  in  the  legal  terra  "  escrow  " 
(see  Dtrij);  the  French  diminutive  eicroucl  gave  the  liiijihsh 
form  "  scroll."  The  Fr.  (scrou  is  of  Teutonic  origin  and  ia 
connected  with  "thred,"  " shard"  and  "ahcfd";  and  meant 
a  "  shred  "of  paper.  Thctermbsomettmesgiveninarchitecture 
to  the  volute  ol  the  Ionic  capital,  to  the  termination  0!  the  hand- 
nil  of  «  ataiioM^  and  alao  to  the  wavc-lal(e  decofatiena  el 
led  ^aaed  pettc^Tf  and  bmno  paitKubify  fa 


the  name  of  an  old  English  family  of  Norman  origin. 
Sir  William  Ic  Scropc,  of  Bolton,  in  Wcnsleydale,  Yorkshire,- 
had  two  sons,  Hknkv  (d.  i^  ifi)  and  Geoffrey  (d.  1340),  both 
of  whom  were  in  succession  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench 
and  prominent  supporters  of  the  court  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
Henry  was  father  of  Richabd  tx.  Sckdpe,  ist  Uaron  Scrope  of 
Bolton  (r.  1327-1403),  chancellor  of  England,  an  active  adherent 
of  John  of  Gaunt.  Having  been  knight  of  the  shire  of  Yorkahbb 
in  the  parliament  of  1^64,  be  was  eommoaed  to  the  upper  house 
as  a  baron  by  wilt  fa  SJ71,  when  he  was  made  treasurer  and 
ke^crof  thegnataeaL  In  1378  LeidScvepe  became  dianGeHor, 
fa  wUcb  ofBce  he  attcnptedto  cbibthe  eatavagaacr  ef  Kkbaid 
II.,  an  ofTence  for  which  he  wha  deprived  of  office  fa  tjSs. 
Scrope  engaged  in  several  disputct  with  regard  to  lib  armorid 
bearings,  the  nio--,t  celebrate<i  of  which  was  with  Sir  Richard 
Grosvenor  as  to  his  right  to  the  sliieM  blazoned  "  .^zure,  a  bend 
or,"  which  a  court  of  chivalry  decided  in  his  favour  after  a 
controversy  extending  over  four  years.  Hotli  as  sciMier  and  a 
statesman  Ixird  Scrope  was  a  man  of  high  atiainnicnts,  his 
integrity  and  prudence  being  conspicuous.  His  eldest  aoa 
Wit  I  lAU  (c.  1350-1399)  was  created  eari  of  WStddaa  fa  tjgf 
by  Richard  II.,  of  whose  evil  government  he  waa  an  active 
support  cr.  Wiltshire  bou^t  the  eovcrdgnty  ef  the  bk  el  Matt 
fnodi  the  ceil  of  Salbboqr.  In  imS  be  beceaw  tieaanrtf  of 
England.  Oi  encotten  at  Brfitol  waa  one  of  the  bat  ecU  of 
Henry  IV.,  and  the  imgular  sentence  of  an  improvised  court  waa 
confirmed  by  that  monarch's  first  parliament.  Wiltshire's 
father,  I^ird  Scrope,  and  his  other  sons  wi  re  not  included  in  'he 
attainder,  hut  received  full  p.irdon  fritm  Henry,  Serop<-,  who 
was  the  builder  of  Bolton  (".isile.  hi-.  prinei[ial  residence,  diid 
in  140J.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  h.iror.y  liv  his  second  son. 
Roger,  whose  descendants  held  it  till  ii'>^o.  Hi  srv,  gth  Baron 
Scrope  of  Bolton  (iS34-'S9»),  was  governor  ef  Cirlislc  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  and  as  such  look  charge  (  I  M.  r)  Queen  of 
ScoU  when  she  croaied  the  border  in  1568;  and  he  took  her  to 
Bdton  Gutk,  wheee  dw  icnafaed  tlD  Jaaoaiy  is69>  Be  waa 
grandfather  of  Emmanud  Scrope,  nth  baron  (ts84-i6je)» 
who  was  created  eari  of  SunderUnd  in  1617;  on  hb  dMik 
ifati 
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tlH  InrnMOte  cttatct  of  the  Scropet  of  Mton  were  divided 
among  hit  illegitimate  children,  the  chief  portion  passing  hy 
(Damage  to  the  marquis  of  Winchester,  who  was  created  (iukc 
of  Boll  in.  in  i<^g,  to  the  Kurl  Rivers,  and  to  John  Grubham 
Howe,  ancestor  of  the  carls  of  Howe.  The  barony  of  Scropc 
of  Bolton  seems  then  to  have  betomc  dormant,  but  the  title 
might,  It  would  appear,  be  claimed  through  the  female  line  by  the 
representative  of  Charles  Jones  (d  1840)  of  Caton,  Lancajihirc 
From  Stephen,  third  son  of  the  ist  Baron  Scropc  o(  Bolton,  were 
dcKcnded  the  Scropcs  of  Castle  Combe,  WOUhire,  the  last 
«l  lAaa  was  WiUiam  Scropc  (1773-1853),  an  aitiat  and  author, 
«lw  «u  an  Intimate  rrieiid  of  Sir  Walter  SeotL  Hk  daughter 
married  George  Poulett  Tbompaon  (1797-1876),  an  eminenl 
geoloRisi  and  prolific  political  writer,  who  took  the  name  of 
Scropc.  an<i  who  after  his  wife's  death  sold  Cuilf  Conilic.  of 
which  he  wrote  a  history  Probably  from  the  same  branch  of 
the  family  was  descended  Adrian  Scropc.  or  Scroope  (1601-1660), 
who  was  prominent  on  the  parliamentarian  side  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  one  cf  the  sij;naiorics  of  Charles  I 's  death  warrant. 

Sir  Geoffrey  le  Scropf,  (d.  1340),  chief  justice  of  the 
king's  bench  as  mentioned  a)>oN'c,  unde  of  the  first  Baron 
Scrape  of  Bolton,  had  a  son  Ucaiy  (ijis~i|9(),wJm>  in  ijso 
was  iunmoned  to  patUaoMiit  bjr  writ  aa  Btton  Seraph  tne 
deaignatien  "of  Maaham"  hdag  added  in  the  tlme«f  UiS(*»lio<> 
to  (Sstinfuish  the  title  inm  that  held  by  the  elder  Inanch  of  the 
{amily.  Henry's  fourth  son  was  Richard  le  Scrope  (c.  1350- 
1405),  archbishop  of  York,  who  took  part  with  the  I'crcies  in 
opiKjsition  to  Henrj'  IV.,  and  was  beheaded  for  treason  in 
June  1405.  Henry  i.f.  Scrope,  3rd  Baron  Scropc  of  Masham 
{c.  I  ;;6  141O,  was  a  favourite  of  Henry  V.,  by  whom  he  wa>, 
made  trca.surer  in  1410  and  employed  on  diplomatic  missions 
abroad.  But  in  1415  he  was  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  to  de 
tbfOOC  Henry  and  was  executed  at  Southampton,  when  his  title 
was  fbifcitcd.  It  was,  however,  icatored  to  his  brother  John 
In  145S:  and  It  Idl  into  abeyance  on  the  death,  in  1517,  of 
Geoffrey,  tith  Baron  Scrape  of  Masham,  without  male  hein 

See  Sir  N.  H  N'icol.n.  7"**  Scrope  and  Crotvenor  Contrmeny  (2  vol*.. 
London,  183;).  runtaininc  much  detailed  informaiion  about  the 
various  branches  of  the  Strof-x-  familv;  J.  H.  Wylie.  History  cj 
Entfand  under  Henry  J  \'  1.1  \<jN  .  lMii,\nn.  iHSj  1H9.S):  fulward 
Fo*«,  The  Judtrs  <<f  Enflaad  (9  voN  .  London,  I)S4H-|H64);  G.  P. 
9<Tn[j'-,  lli^!:'ry  of  the  Mar.or  and  Ar;,:i)il  liarnny  vj  Cti'tlr  Combe. 
Wi.7t  (lujiidon,  I^JJ;;  G  K  C  .  CVi';^jV.V  Pcer^£c.  vol,  \ii  (London, 
tfi'/>).  (R.  J.  M.) 

SCROPE.  GEORGE  JULIUS  POULETT  (1797-1876),  English 
Ceokgist  and  political  economist,  was  liorn  an  the  loth  of  Mar<  h 
1797,  the  aeooiMl  son  of  J  Poukti  Tbompooa  of  Wavcrlcy  Abbey, 
Sarny.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow,  and  for  a  short  time  at 

Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  but  in  i8t6  he  entered  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  graduated  B.A.  in  i8it,  and  through  the 
iMll'Jc.TCe  of  E.  D.  C  hirk  -  .ind  Scclj^virk  became  interested  in 
inificraiogy  and  K<^l<>f.'y  During  the  winter  of  1816-1817  he 
»a>.  at  Naples,  and  \v.;s  so  '>;teiily  inlrrcsted  in  VcSUviuS  that 
he  renewed  his  studies  of  the  volcano  in  i8i8;  and  in  the 
following  year  visited  Etna  and  the  Lipari  Islands.  In  iS}i 
be  married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  Scropc  of  Castle 
Combe,  Wiltshire,  and  assumed  her  name;  and  he  entered 
puliamait  b  1833  aa  M.P.  Ibr  Stroud,  retaining  hk  seat  until 
itM.  MeaowUla  ba  bapa  to  study  the  wolcude  le^ont  of 
Csotral  France  is  tiat,  mtd  vfabxd  tke  Eifd  iBstrict  in  i8»)- 
In  1875  he  published  Ctiuideraiioms  M  Vekanu,  Uaitng  to  like 
tilabliskm*nt  of  a  new  theory  cJ  the  F.arlb,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  elected  F.R.S.  This  earlier  work  was  subsequently 
amplified  and  issued  under  the  title  of  Volcanos  {iSf,.-):  a:i 
authoritative  text-book  of  which  a  second  edition  was  publishnl 
ten  years  later.  In  18J7  he  issued  his  cLssiic  Mitiwir  <?«  ilir 
GttUgjf  of  Ctnlral  Francr,  indudini  the  Vokcnk  formaiwiti  of 
AtmrpUtthe  Velay  and  ihc  VivmraU,  a  quarto  volume  illustrated 
by  wmgn  and  plates.  The  substance  of  this  was  reproduced 
in  a  icviied  and  somewhat  more  popular  form  in  Tkt  Ccdtgy 
md  ttUmt  Vtkotm  CttOnt  Pmue  (1858)  Scrape  was 
awtfdad  tbt  WeUaalOB  Medal  totbe  Geological  Society  in  1867. 
Among  hb  olber  wocka  wu  the  tfftfsry  1/ l/kr  JfoMT  4iKiM 
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Barony  of  CaslU  Combe  (printed  for  private  circulation,  1852). 
He  died  at  Fairlawa  Bcar  Gobham  in  Snn^  on  the  igth  of 

January  1876. 

D.  i.;r.iphy  (with  portrait)  in  CML  Jfaf.  toT  May  iSTa 

SCROPBUURIACEAB,  in  botany,  n  natoial  onier  of  seed- 
plants  bdoniing  to  the  «ympetaloua  section  of  Dicotyledons, 
and  a  neoiber  «f  tlie  series  TublfloFae.  It  is  a  cosmopolitan 
order  containing  about  180  genera  with  about  looo  species; 

the  majority  orrur  in  tcmprr.Tc  regions,  the  numbers  diminishing 
rapidly  tow.ir  lt;  the  tropics  and  colder  regions.  About  30% 
of  the  species  are  annual  herbs,  such  as  eyebright  {Euphrasia 
officinalu),  cow-wheat  {UdampyrHm),  and  species  of  Veronica; 


FlC.  I.— FoxKlove  (f  .•fu'.j/i'j  purpurea). 

1,  Corollacutopcn  showing  the  »l)o«k'ing  the  thick  axial 

four  stamens,  rat  her  more  placenta  bearing  nunHnMis 

than  i  nat-  sixe  small  acods. 

2.  Unripe  frultcutleagthwiie,      3,  Ripe  capaule  «pUt  opsa. 

more  than  60%  are  biennial  or  gcnci.illy  pcrmni.il  herbs  and 
undershrubs,  such  as  species  of  Wranuj,  mullein  [Vcr!>:iscum), 
foxj-lovc  {Digitalis;  fig.  i).  Sec,  while  shrubs  and  trees  are  rare; 
Pouloumia.  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Ji^Mn,  a  tree  with 
large  leaves  and  handsome  paaldcs  of  viobt  flowcn,  i»  glOWB 
in  Euiqpean  gardens. 

The  Item  b  sometimes  proitrate  and  cieeplnc,  as  in  ivy-leaved 

load-flax  {Linoria  Cymbalarw)  and  some  of  the  native  British 
Veronica*,  tmt  eenerally  erect  a.«  in  foxglove,  figwort,  mullein,  &c.; 
a  few  arc  climocn  as  Rhi<lo< hilon  and  Uaurandia,  The  South 
African  genera  Hyobantke  anrl  Uiineya  are  para.'iilcs  almost  devoid  o< 
chlorophyll  with  scale-like  leaves;  and  many  genera  are  tcmipaTa- 
•itic.  h.ivinff  green  leaves,  but  attaching  thcm»clvca  by  root-MckMS 
to  roots  o(  grass,  &q.,  from  which  thcv  derive  part  of  their  nourbh* 
neat;  such  an  Bmfknti*,  JBWiiarthM.  Ptinaiuii,  ftc.  A  is«r 
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SCRUB-BIRD— SCRUPLE 


Senera  are  aquatic,  Awibulia  (old  world  tropicj),  and  have  murh 
ivided  wbnwried  ksve*  and  entire  aerial  leave*.  The  teal-arrange- 
ment varic*'  the  leaves  are  alternate  a*  in  VtfboKum,  or  the  lower 
leave*  are  o|>poMte  and  the  upper  alternate  aa  in  AnHrrkuum  Umi^ 
dragon),  or  all  are  oppoelte  (Mmuitis),  or  whorled  (ibaM  Vanmicaa). 
All  varieticf  of  Icaf-.-irMnKcmcnt  are  found  in  the  one  f;cnu*  Veranua 
(g.v  ),  in  iomc  Nc»  Aabiid  >f>ecie»ol  which  the  li  a\  cs  arc  small  and 
appn-sscd  to  ilu-  stem.  The  llowcr*  art  solitary  in  the  Icaf-axiU,  a* 
in  Mtmulsis,  sjucics  of  Liau/io,  &c.,  or  form  spikes  or  raronirs  which 
arc  terminal  as  in  foKglove,  »pecie»o(  Veronu  j,  &c.,  or  axillary  aa  in 
Vtrnma  (CtwuarfgWieCtlOB).  CviWMeinflore^ct  nresaliOOKWtW 

III  Vubatemm,  eomutlng  of  dkfcam  arranged  in  spikes,  reeenM  or 
panicle*.  The  fio«frs  are  hermaphrodite,  hypogynous  and  lyRO- 
morphic  in  the  median  plane,  being  often  more  or  leas  two-lipped, 
and  having  live  M-fxiU  joined  below  and  pcrsiMing  in  the  fruiting 
^tage  five  petals  uniting  to  form  a  corolla  of  very  various  shape. 
i;cncrally  (our  itamen*,  the  fifth  (posterior)  being  tupprrsacd  or 
represented  by  a  rudiment,  while  the  anterior  pair  are  longer  than  the 
pottertor,  and  two  genemlly  eqtial  carpus  in  the  median  plane  (ormiag 
a  two-criiad  ««ary  ooBUUiiiic  huimrnw  MwtroHNW  ovata*  an  m 
tUekaidfe  plwmM».  aiMl  bwuff  •  liaqilaor  UlobS^ 


Fig.  3. — Horal  Di.iKram'^  ol  htrophulananac.    c.  1. lunula. 
6,  Veronica.  (,  Wrbascum 

When  a  terminal  flower  is  present  it  becomes  regular  as  in  toad- 
flu,  wbei*  mUal  nnnmetry  is  produced  by  development  o(  a  spur  to 
aach  peut— Mich  Bower*  are  temcd  peforic;  all  the  flower*  in  a 
■pike  are  sometimes  peioric.  In  Eupkrasia  and  manv  specie*  of 
VtrpHua  the  poMerior  sepal  is  suppressed,  and  in  Calceolaria  the 
anterior  petals  are  completely  united.  The  form  of  the  corolla  shows 
Htfjt  variety,  iIl'1.h  luluiii;  <iii  the  lriiK!li  .iinl  Iti'.h'.iIi  of  the  tube—" 
which  in  Wri^nica  is  almost  obsolete,  while  in  foxglove  it  is  Urge  and 
almost  bell-shaped— and  the  dwwIcpwaBt  ei  the  limbs,  which  are 
spreading  in  VeroHua^  small  aad  ^niMt  ciect  ta  figwort.  or  form  a 
i  lir  of  Josed  lips  as  in  Linaria  and  ^nitrrAMaM.  In  Ltnaria  the 
i  nu  ri  :ir  pttal  is  spurred;  in  Co/rrofam  a  very  short  tube  is  succeeded 
Uy  a  two  lipiK-d  limb,  a  smaller  upper  Up  reprevntinjj  the  two 
posterior  petals  and  a  larger,  often  vtiy  Knu  r  lip  rt  ]irt^  ntiiig 

the  three  anterior  petals.  In  ^'^r^aJfl(m_the  five  segments  atr  .ilino»t 
equal,  forming  a  nearly  regular  corolla;  in  KerwiiM  the  tuo  [xi'.tcrior 
petals  have  united  and  the  corolla  is  four-lobed.  The  approach  to 
ranilafityjn  the  corolla  in  IVriosriim  is  avvxiatf-d  with  the  presence 
OIBVC fertile  stamens,  but  the  three  posterior  are  Konerally  larger  than 
thetwo  anterior.  In  I'rronifa,  Ca/trtx/uri,;  and  other  ^ncra  only  two 
atanwns  are  present.  The  anthers  generally  open  introrscly  by  a 
longitudinal  >.lit  ;  tlnir  form  shows  RrcM  v.iruty.  Thes«-  differences 
in  the  (urm  o(  ilu- 1  iir..ll.>,  the  (Hnilinn  and  li.  ivth  of  the  ^t.iim  ti^and 
the  form  of  the  anthers,  arc  asMxiati-<l  with  their  pollination  bv 
iaiaeu  which  probe  the ilowar  for  honcv,  which  is  secrite^  hf  a diale 
surrounding  the  base  of  the  ovary  or  by  special  nectaries  Below  It 
Vfrhofz-um  and  VercmUa  with  a  short-tubed  corolla  represent  an  open 
twM'  ui  llimer  with  more  exposed  nectar:  in  foxglove  the  honev  is  at 
the  base  of  the  long  tulic.  and  a  l)ee  crawling  to  reach  it  will  ruu  with 
its  bark  the  anthers  or  stigmas  which  are  placi-<l  on  the  u;i|«r  >ii|c 
of  the  bell.  The  closed  flowers  of  Linaria  and  Anixtrhtnum  can  be 
visited  only  by  insects  which  are  strong  enough  to  separate  the  lips. 
In  Euphrasia  atvd  other*  the  pollen  is  loose  and  powdery,  «iul  the 
anthers  have  appendages  w  hich  w  hen  touched  by  the  head  of  the 
insect-visitor  rauw  the  jmllen  to  Ixr  scattered. 

The  fruit  is  cenerally  a  capsule  surroundc-tj  at  the  Kis<>.  or  some- 
times as  in  sriliiw-raltle  (Rntnanthui)  rnvt  lopeil  in  the  ix  r>i>.t(  nt 
calyx;  it  o(K-ns  by  two  or  four  valves,  or.  as  in  Antirrkir.um,  by 
pores-  Occasionally  it  !■>  a  l>crr>'.   The  scc<lt  arc  -.m.iU  .i-nl 

numerous,  rarely  few  and  larKO  as  in  Vrronua.  In  Linaria  Cymhol- 
aria  the  fruit  becomes  buried  by  the  stalks  bending  downwards  when 
ripe. 

The  order  is  divided  into  tribes  by  charactera  derived  from  the 
number  of  fertile  stamens  present  and  the  form  of  the  corolla.  It  is 

well  represented  in  Brit.iirt  by  TH  genera,  viz,  Vrrhascum  (mullein), 
Ltnartii  ft<ui!  (lax).  A  I'.irrhitium  (snafi<imt;on),  Scrntihularia  (fig- 
wort),  LimoitUa — a  small  rree|>ing  annual  found  on  cages  of  ponds, 
SibUmpia,  a  small  herb  with  creenag  thread-like  stems,  Dteiialii 
(foxglove),  VcfMrica  (speedwell).  Bcrtsia,  Eupkraria  (eyebnght), 
Khinanlhus  (yellow-rattle).  Pedicutaris  (louso-wort)  and  Mtlampy- 
rum  (cow-wheat).  An  Ameriran  specie*  of  Mimulut  (if.  Lants- 
dorfii)  has  become  naturalizeil  bv  rlM-r-sifli-s  in  many  pl.ices. 
Several  Renera  are  well  known  in  ^;in!(  n-.  Mjch  arc  Ci/irp/ari/j,  an 
important  Bcaus  in  temperate  South  America,  CoUimm,  PeHUUmm 
nAHimJu  (pMiik).«bD  AaKrieaB  feaoa. 


Scrophulariaceac  are  closely  allied  to  Sotanaoeae  (a.*.),  fron  which 
ihcy  are  disiinguithed  by  the  median  ooritiM  of  dtt  Ofpdi,  aai 
genciallv  by  the  zygomurphic  flower.  VcplamMt  aad  Its  alGes.  la 
which  the  Bower  approaches  regularity,  form  a  connecting  link. 
An  anatomical  distinction  is  found  in  the  airangemeot  of  the  wood 
and  bak  ia  the  Kam,  which  la  coUatcnk  not  biooUaterai  aa  ia 
'^iilsiiatmi 

SCRDB-BIRD,  the  name  o(  an  Australian  genus,  otte  of  the 
most  cuhous  omitholbfl^cal  tjrpcs  of  the  many  furnished  by 
that  country.  The  first  examples  were  procured  between  Perth 
and  Augusta  in  West  Australia,  and  were  dcscrihc<l  by  J  Gould 
in  the  Zoological  .'xjcicly's  PnnttJiiti^s  for  (pp    i,  :)  as 

forming  a  new  genus  and  species  under  the  luunc  of  AUtchia 
damosa,  the  great  peculiarity  obserN'cd  by  that  nattmUst  being 
the  absence  of  any  bristles  around  the  gape,  in  which  respect 
alone  ii  seemed  to  differ  from  the  already  known  genus  Spkcnura. 
Later, however  it  waaciv«nitamodcmiiame^lr*(A«rM<f«(««(M«> 
•ad  «B  aceouni  of  the  diMovciy  of  hi  peodiar  eumum  (made 
hy  A.  Newton)  it  was  removed  torn  Oicbe  dhMen  of  Uie 
PaeKics,  and  the  faniUy  AtrttimMtim  in  Ike  anh  nacini 
dtvjrioB  of  Pawtwi  ma  made  lor  the  icmH.  the  ■eumt  aUr 


being  the  lyre>bird  (g.r),  now  placed  in  the  family  Mcnuridar 
Both  the  known  species  of  scruh-Uird  ate  afjoul  the  sixc  of 
small  thrush — A  damoa'.  bc:nK  the  LirRcr  of  the  two.  This 
species  is  brown  above,  cacli  feather  barred  with  a  darker  shade; 
the  throat  and  belly  arc  reddish  white,  and  there  is  a  large  black 
patch  on  the  breast,  while  the  flanks  are  brown  and  the  lower 
lail  covcrls  rufous.  A  rufesttmi  of  New  South  Wale*  has  the 
white  and  black  of  the  fore-parta  replaced  by  brown,  bancd 
much  as  is  the  upper  plumage.  Both  spcdcstahabft  the  tUctet 
"  scrub  "  or  bntshwood  forest;  but  little  has  been  ascertained 
as  to  their  mode  of  life  except  that  the  males  are  noisy,  imitative 
of  the  notes  of  other  birds,  .and  given  to  violent  gesticulations. 
T"hc  nest  and  eggs  seem  never  to  have  been  found,  and  indeed 
no  ex.implc  of  the  female  of  cither  species  is  known  to  have 
been  procured,  whence  that  sex  may  be  inferred  to  escape 
ob««rvatioa  by  its  inconspicuous  epptaimce  and  retiring 
habits.  (A.NJ 

SCRUPLE,  a  term  used  in  the  two  senses  of  (i)  perplexity, 
doubt,  reluctance  or  hesitation,  fipcriilhr  the  moral  doabl 
arising  from  the  diflkultles  of  coMdeaee;  (a)  a  tmk  ef  wiii^ 
•it  part  of  the  ounce  in  apotbccaiiei*  wrigM,  et  a  ^inm,  •» 
grains  (figd  grammes).  The  word  It  an  adi^tfon  of  ft. 
scrupule,  Lat.  tcruptdus,  scrupulum,  pifcMlQjr  a  small  sharp 
stone,  also  used  in  both  the  English  meanings,  Am.  of  urttpus, 
a  rough  Stone,  figuratively  ur.ci^incss  of  mind,  probably  to 
be  connected  with  the  root  ikar,  to  cut,  cf.  Cr.  mfifeir,  staae- 
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SCRUTIN  DE  LISTE  (Fr.  seruHn,  vot'm%  by  ballot,  and  lisle, 
a  list),  a  svsttm  of  ciccliDii  of  national  rcpresetitalivcs  by  whicli 
the  electors  of  a  department  vole  for  all  the  deputies  to  be 
dected  in  that  depannent  (compare  the  *'  general  ticket " 
in  the  Uoited  Sutca).  It  it  dntinguished  bom  the  scnuin 
d^amttiisstMtnt,  under  which  th«  decton  in  each  anondiHe- 
meat  vote  Mljr  for  tbe  dqpatjr  to  be  elected  in  it.  SeeKms- 

SENTATIOW. 

SCRDTINY  (Fr.  scrulin,  Late  L.it.  scruliniutn,  from  siruliiri, 
to  itarch  or  examine  ihorouRhl yl ,  ciireJul  examination  or  it.quiry. 
The  won!  is  specifically  ai>!>licJ  in  '.lie  early  church  to  the  cx- 
amindlion  of  the  catechumens  or  those  under  instruction  in  the 
faith.  They  were  taught  the  crcetl  and  the  Lord  s  Prayer, 
examined  therein,  and  ciorcizcti  |>rior  to  baptism.  The  days 
of  ^nitiny  varied  at  different  period*  tam  three  to  seven. 
Iivm  about  the  hfginning  of  the  lath  centuiy,  when  it  becune 
nml  to  baplitt  inluita  aeon  after  thdr  birth  iaatead  of  at 
aUtcd  tbnca  (Enter  aad  BcaleooitK  tte  caenMoy  of  wnitby 
wai  incoTponted  with  that  of  the  actual  bapton.  Soutiny 
is  also  a  lertTi  applied  to  a  method  of  ckclinR  a  pope  in  the 
Roman  Catholk  thorch,  in  contradistinction  to  two  other 
nuiho^ls,  acclamation  and  accession.  (See  (.oNci-^vr.,)  In 
tlie  law  of  eScc'ions,  scrutiny  h  the  careful  cxaminalion  oi 
votes  cast  after  the  unijucce.ssful  candic'ate  has  lodged  a  petition 
claiming  th.-  scat,  and  alleging  that  he  has  the  majority  of  legal 
votes.  Each  vote  is  dealt  with  separately,  notice  being  given 
bdofchaad  fay  one  petty  to  the  oUwr  of  the  votca  objected  to 
mod  the  aionndiof  objertko. 

SCUDIRT,  the  iiiaie  ol  &  kai^f  laid  to  haws  been  of  noble 
Italian  origin  and  to  have  tnaauned  itadf  to  Vkoneme,  but 
only  known  by  the  singular  bratber  and  ^ilcr  who  I^icaentcd 
it  during  the  17th  century. 

Georges  de  ScvDiaT  (1601-1667),  the  elder  of  the  pair, 
was  born  .it  Ha^Tc,  whither  his  faliicr  hiwl  moved  from  Provence, 
on  the  Jjnd  of  Aupist  1601,  He  served  in  the  army  for  some 
tinae,  and,  though  in  the  vein  of  gasconading  which  was  almost 
peculiar  to  him  he  no  doubtcxacgerated  his  services,  there  seems 
littk  doubt  that  he  waa  a  atoat  loldier.  But  lie  oooceived  a 
Uiucf  to€  Kteiatioe  bciiDfe  he  naa  tiuity,  and  dnriog  the  whole 
of  Ibe  middle  of  the  century  he  was  one  of  the  moat  characterist  ic 
flfores  of  l^uis.  He  gained  the  favour  of  RIcheUeu  by  his 
opposition  to  Corneille.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Academy 
critkkiiig  Ihc  Cid,  and  his  play,  I.'Amour  lymnniquc  (1640), 
was  patronized  by  the  cardinal  in  opposilion  to  Corneille. 
Possibly  these  circumstances  had  something  to  do  with  his 
appointment  as  governor  of  the  fortress  of  Notre-Dame  de  la 
XSanle,  near  Marseilles  in  1643,  and  in  1650  he  was  elected  to 
the  Aondemy.  During  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde  he  was  exiled 
CO  N(iniiandy»  where  be  made  hit  (bttnoe  by  a  rich  marriage. 
Be  was  an  mduitiious  dnmatbt,  hot  V^^mm  tywmique  is 
practically  the  only  piece  among  hli  mtmeroot  tiafi-comedies 
and  pastorals  that  has  escaped  oblivfoa.  His  other  most  famous 
woik  was  the  epic  of  Alarsc  (1655I.  lie  lent  his  narnc  to  his 
sister's  first  romances,  but  did  little  beyond  correcting  the  proofs, 
lie  died  at  Paris  on  the  14th  of  May  1667.  Scudiry's  swash- 
buckler aflcctations  have  been  rather  exaggerated  by  literary 
gossip  and  traditiotu  Althougli  possibly  not  quite  sane,  he 
had  aome  poetical  power,  a  fervent  love  of  literature,  a  high 
atpae  of  honour  and  of  friendship. 

EBi  riiter  MwiimfB  (1607-1  ^t),  bom  «lao  at  Anne  CA 
fhe  15th  of  November  1607,  ma  a  writer  of  much  men  aMUty 
and  of  a  much  better  regulated  character.  She  was  very  plain 
and  had  no  fortune,  but  her  abilities  were  great  and  she  was  very 
well  educated.  Lstablishing  hersi  lf  at  Paris  with  her  brother, 
she  was  at  once  admitted  to  the  Rambouillei  co'erie,  afterwards 
established  a  idon  of  her  own  under  tlie  title  of  the  SixUlf  Ju 
samtdi,  and  for  the  last  half  of  the  17th  century,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  "  Sapho  "  or  her  own  name,  was  acknowledged 
as  the  first  blue-stocking  of  France  and  of  the  wortd.  She 
farmed  with  PetUason  a  dote  friendship  only  tcnamated  by  his 
in  169J.  Her  lengthy  novels,  such  as  Arlcm^ne,  mi  U 
Cyrut  (10  vols.  1648-1653),  Cl^it  (to  vols.  1654-1661). 


Ibrahim,  ou  I'iHustre  Bassa  (4  vols.  1641),  AltfUiJiide,  ok  I'eulate 
rcine  (8  vols.  i66i-i66j)  were  the  deli(;ht  of  all  Europe,  including 
persons  of  the  wit  and  seme  of  Madame  de  SMgfit.  But 
neither  in  conception  nor  b  executioo  wID  fbief  bear  criticba 
as  wholes.  With  classical  or  OrienUl  pcnonagea  ior  aaflginal 
heroes  and  heroines,  the  whole  language  and  action  are  tahot 
fnaa  the  faahimaUe  ideaa  of  the  time,  and  the  penowagta  can 
he  Mentlied  dther  leally  or  eolmmUy  with  MadcmotwOe  de 
Si  udiry's  contemporaries.  In  C!i!ir  TTr-i  ;i-iiu3  repri-sents  Paul 
I'tliibsoii;  Scaurus  and  Lyriane  were  1  Scarnin  and  his  wife 
(afterwards  Mme  dc  Maintenon);  and  in  the  description  of 
Sapho  in  vol.  x.  of  Lf  Crctui  Cyrus  ihc  author  paints  herself. 
It  is  in  CIHic  that  the  famous  Carte  de  Tendre  appeared,  a 
description  of  an  /\rcailia,  where  the  river  of  Inclination  waters 
the  villages  of  Billet  Doux,  Petits  Soins  and  so  forth.  The 
intenninable  length  of  the  stories  is  madeoQt  by  cndleiacoavcnar 
tioos  and,  aa  iar  aa  mddenta  go^  chidly  by  noccBsive  abdndlona 
of  the  heroines,  oooceived  and  related  in  the  most  decorous 
spirit,  for  Madentofadle  de  ScudCiy  is  nothing  if  not  decorous. 
N'evertheless,  although  tlie  books  can  hardly  now  lie  read  through, 
it  is  still  fxissIbJe  tu  perceive  their  attraction  for  a  i>eriod  which 
certainly  did  not  lack  wit.  In  that  early  tlay  of  the  novel 
prolixity  did  not  repel.  "  Sapho  "  had  really  »tudkd  mankind 
in  her  contemporaries  and  knew  how  to  analyse  and  describe 
their  characters  with  fidelity  and  point.  Moreover  her  novels 
had  the  interest  always  attaching  to  the  roman  d  clef.  She  was  a 
real  ndstrcaa  of  oooveiaatian,  a  thing  i|uite  new  to  the  age  as  far 
aa  Utcrstuie  waa  ooncemcd,  and  praparthinaldy  wdconie. 
She  had  a  distinct  vocathm  at  a  pcdafMne,  and  is  con^aied 
by  Sainte-Beuve  to  Mme  de  Genlts.  could  monlue— a 
favourite  em[)loyment  of  the  time — with  sense  and  proprjLty. 
Though  she  wa.^  incapal)le  of  tlie  exquisite  prose  of  Mme  de 
Stf>ngn6  and  some  other  of  her  contemporaries,  her  purely 
literary  merits  were  considerable.  Madeleine  survived  her 
brother  more  than  thirty  years,  and  in  her  later  days  published 
numerous  volumes  of  convcfsations,  to  a  great  extent  extracted 
from  her  novels,  thus  fovmbig  a  hfaid  of  anthology  of  her  work. 
She  outlived  bv  vogue  to  aome  extent,  but  retaloed  a  circle 
of  friends  to  whom  Ae  was  always  the  '*  incomparable  Sapihe." 
She  ilied  in  Paris  on  the  2nd  of  June  1701. 

llir  Life  aitd  Corrtsfcndfnct  were  publisher!  af  Paris  by  MM. 
Kathcry  and  Bouiron  m  187.V  An  .iiiuj'.ini;  ^kl d  h  ni  In t  to  be 
(ouikI  in  vol.  iv.  of  Saintc-Beiivc'b  C::!i\fnff  li.i  lun<!:.  (.t.i»r(.;cs  de 
Scudfry  is  sketehw)  hv  Th^ophti^  Gaulier  in  hi»  Onikst/uti.  Sie  .i!«!0 
\'.  Cousin,  L<j  Soi  n/r  frumatse  ou  X  VIJ'  tiftlr,  vtA.  it. 

SCULL  (the  same  word  as  "skull,"  cL  Swed.  skdl,  basin, 
hufvud-sk&l,  skull  of  the  head),  a  light  oar  with  blade  more 
coRctve  than  the  ordinary  racing  oar  and  with  shorter  helm, 
thus  allowing  the  user  to  hold  one  in  each  hand.  **  Sculling" 
is  theicfore  the  pv^daioo  of  a  boat  by  one  penon  with  a  pair 
of  aculb.  Tlie  woid  b  abo  applied  to  the  prapuMon  of  a  boat 
by  one  scull  worked  over  the  stem,  the  blade  being  s«xpt 
through  the  water  from  tide  to  ride,  turning  diagonally  at 
each  stroke;  the  sculler  usually  Stands.  The  principles  of 
sculling  w  ith  a  pair  of  sciiils  are  the  same  a»  those  of  rowing  (<;  *.). 
For  tlie  tj-pcof  boat  used  in  racing  see  Boat.  Tlie  Winptiriil 
Sculls,  a  race  which  forms  the  Eogii^h  Amateur  championship, 
vv»3  instituted  in  1830.  It  is  rowed  from  Putney  to  Mortlake. 
The  Diamond  Challenge  Scidls,  instituted  ia  1844,  are  rowed  for 
at  Henl<y  Kcfstla.  The  cariiest  profeaslonal  duunpioBship 
aeuUing  taee  tna  rowed  on  the  Thames  in  1851.  Since  1876, 
when  an  Aortnlfan  (B.  TMulX.,  <A  Sydney)  beat  J.  H.  Sadler, 
the  professional  championslup  of  the  world  has  been  held  by 
Australians  or  Canadians;  the  principal  champions  hive  been 
E.  Hanlan  (Toronto),  JSS0-1.SS4.  W.  Beach  (New  South  WakO, 
T8S4-18R7:  other  names  arc  H.  K.  Scaric,  J.  Stanbury,  G.  Tov.  ns 
and  k.  Arnst  (New  Zealand).  Most  of  the  races  have  been  rowed 
on  tlie  Paramatta  river.  Ia  August  1910  the  race  was  rowed 
on  the  Zarobed  betuwii  E.  Bany  of  En^and  and  i^iiat*  the 
Utter  winning. 

SCDUiBIT,  a  back-kitdien,  the  ^ket  where  dbihes,  fdatca, 
kettles,  fee.  are  washed  and  cleaned,and  the  rough  Vforii connected 
with  the  domestic  service  of  a  house  is  pofevaoad.   Ibe  Mad 
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Lai.  scutdlariin,  keeper  of  dishes  and  plalcs  (uuUUa),  became 
in  0.  Fr.  CKudlhcr  or  sculur,  whcnrc  in  English  tcuUcr,  squUer, 
tic.  A  "  sergcaunt-squ)  llourc  "  is  found  amongst  the  officials 
of  the  royal  household;  and  the  Prompiorium  parvulorum, 
dating  about  1400,  glosses  l%m,  a  sutler  or  camp-cook,  by 
" squjrlllie,  dyscbe-weschcare."  "Scullion,"  a  kitchen-wench, 
bas  b«ai  Mtunl^  oonnccted  with  Kaileiy,  but  is  derived  from 
O.  Fr.  mnMtHf  diih<clgth,  d .  Spaa.  MdoMlfoit,  spring  lor  a  gun, 
ultiaauly  fnwi  IiSt.  ttapof  biick  taut,  aetpMt  bnton  ol  biicfa 
tiKKt. 

SCULPTURE  (Lat.  xulptura,  from  todfm,  to  carve,  cognate 
with  Gr.  y>Jii^M),  a  general  term  (or  the  plastic  art  of  car\'ing, 
especially  in  slonc  and  marble,  but  also  in  tuch  matcrinls  as 
wood  (see  Woot>-CARviNC.),  ivory  (icc  Ivoby), metal  (sccMetal- 
Work)  and  Rcms  (see  (ir.u). 

The  production  of  bronxc  statues  by  the  tire  perdue  {cngfUe, 
"lott  wax  ")  process  is  described  in  the  article  Metal-wokk; 
f^fH^lg^  until  (since  its  revival)  recent  times  but  little  practised 
in  Europe  out&ide  of  tun,  it  hu  now  invaded  most 
countries  where  fine  cMtiof  Is  kppiedaled,  and  when 
iMtttfafistIc  Raderfng  is  desired.  There  are  signs, 
;  of  its  being  ousted  for  a  certain  dass  of  handling  by 
the  **  galvanoplostic  "  method — a  system  of  cofiper  deposit 
by  an  elertrii  ul  prore»s -whereby  "  poinR  ovec"  the  mtk 
after  it  has  ixcn  rej>ttxlut:ed  in  metal  is  uvoi<lctl. 

For  the  execution  of  a  marble  statue  the  sculptor  first  models 
a  finished  preliminary  sketch  on  a  small  scale  in  elay  or  wax. 

He  then,  in  the  case  of  a  life-size  or  colossal  itatue. 
has  a  sort  of  iron  skeleton  set  up,  with  stnul  bats  for 
the  arms  and  legs,  fixed  in  the  pose  of  the  future  figure. 
Hub  is  called  the  "  annature."  It  ia  pteced  on  a  stand,  called 
n  cfeMftf,  with  a  revolving  top,  so  that  the  acnl|Mor  can  easily 
turn  the  whole  aradrimttadactd  thus  wMiLirflli  the  light  on  any 
side  of  it.  Over  this  Iron  ritdetoa  wcO-tempefed  modcUing-cby 
is  laid  and  is  modelled  into  shape  by  the  help  of  wood  and  bone 
tools;  without  the  suitaining  assistance  of  the  ironwork  a  soft 
cl.iy  liKure,  if  more  than  a  few  inches  hi^h,  would  collapse  wi:h 
its  own  weight  and  sqncete  the  lowtr  part  out  of  shape.  \\  hits 
the  modelling  is  in  pro^-rcss  it  is  ncteiiary  to  keep  the  clay  moist 
and  plastic  by  squirting  water  on  to  it  with  a  sort  of  garden 
syringe  capped  with  a  finely  (jcrforated  rose.  When  the  sculptor 
is  not  at  work  the  whole  figure  is  kept  wrapped  up  in  damp 
cktha.  A  BMldcm  ImpfOVCmcitt  It  to  mix  the  modelling-day, 
Mt  with  water,  but  irflh  sleario  and  glycerin^  this,  while 
keeping  the  day  soft  and  idastic,  has  the  great  advantage  of 
not  being  wet,  and  so  the  sculptor  avoids  the  chill  and  consequent 
risk,  ol  rheumatism  which  follow  from  a  constant  manipulation 
of  wet  clay.  This  melho<1,  however,  h  not  been  very  exten- 
sively adopted.  When  the  clay  modi  l  is  lituaJicd  it  L*  cast  in 
plaster.  A  "piece-mould"*  is  formed  by  applying  patches 
of  wet  plaster  of  Paris  all  over  the  clay  statue  in  such  a  way 
that  they  can  be  removed  piecemeal  from  the  model,  and  then 
be  fitted  toiptbcr  again,  fotmlng  a  complete  hollow  mould. 
The  imide  t»  then  lioied  out  with  platter  and  water  mixed  to 
the  coadstenqf  «f  cream  till  a  An  o(  plaster  is  fonned  all  over 
the  inner  surface  of  the  nouU,  and  thus  a  hollow  east  is  made 
of  the  whole  figure.  The  "  piece-mould  "  is  then  taken  to  pieces 
and  the  casting  set  free.  If  skilfully  done  by  a  good  formolcre 
or  moulder  the  plaster  cast  is  a  [x-rfcct  facsimile  of  the  original 
clay,  very  slightly  disfigured  by  a  scries  "f  lines  showi:sg  the 
joints  in  the  piece-mould,  the  sections  of  whi<  h  cannot  be  made 
to  fit  together  with  absolute  precision.  Many  sculptors  have 
their  clay  model  cast  in  plaster  before  the  modeUing  is  quite 
finished,  as  they  prefer  to  put  the  finishing  touches  on  the 
plaster  cast  good  plaster  b^g  a  my  caqr  and  pleaant 
auhstanee  to  work  on. 

The  next  alage  is  to  copy  the  plaatef  nodd  fn  nmUe.  The 
model  ii  let  on  a  laige  blodt  called  «  "  acale  ■lone,*'  whOe  the 


•  Moulds  made  in  one  or  few  piece*,  from  which  the  rait  can  onlv 
be  cxtr.ict«l  by  denl toying  the  mould,  arc  calletl  "  upoil-mould*.  ' 
A  bin  number  of  casts  can  ba  made  from  a  "  pieoc.nMNiU,"  bat  only 
one  inai  m  "  spoilFWouML" 


marble  for  the  future  statue  Is  set  upon  another  similar  block. 
The  plaster  model  is  then  eovere<l  with  a  Series  of  marks,  placed 
on  all  the  most  salient  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  front 
of  each  "  scale  stone  "  is  covered  with  another  series  of  2!'^"''" 
points,  exactly  the  same  on  both  stones.  An  ingenious  msttit. 
instrument  called  a  pointing  machine,  which  has 
arms  ending  in  metal  points  or  "  needles  "  that  move  in  ball -socket 
joints,  is  placed  between  the  model  and  the  marble  block.  Two 
of  its  arms  aie  then  applied  to  the  model,  one  tnifhiitg  a  point 
on  the  scale  ttooe  while  the  other  tovchea  a  maifc  on  the  figure 
The  arms  are  fixed  by  screws  in  this  position,  and  the  macliinie 
is  then  revolved  to  the  marble  block,  and  set  with  its  lower  needle 
touching  the  corresponding  point  on  the  scale  stone.  The  vipfHT 
ncfdJc,  which  is  arranged  to  sUde  back  on  its  own  axis,  cannot 
reach  the  corresponding  iwint  on  the  statue  because  the  mirbla 
block  ia  in  the  way;  a  bole  is  then  drilled  into  the  block  at  the 
place  and  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  needle,  till  the  latter 
can  slide  forward  so  as  to  resch  n  point  sunk  in  the  marble  block 
exactly  corresponding  10  the  pobt  It  touched  on  the  plaster 
mould.  This  proeem  h  repeated  boili  00  the  modd-and  on 
the  marhle  block  till  the  latter  is  dnOcd  with  a  Bwober  of  hotel, 
the  hottoraa  of  whldi  ooneapood  id  posItUm  to  the  number  «( 
marks  made  on  the  surface  of  the  modd.  A  comparatively 
unskilled  t(tirpiUh-<}  or  "  chisel-man  "  then  sets  to  work  and  cuts 
away  the  marble  till  he  has  reached  the  bottoms  of  all  the  boles, 
beyond  which  he  must  t>ot  Cut.  The  st.i'.ue  is  thus  lOUgbljT 
blocked  out,  and  a  more  skilled  searpdiino  begins 
to  Work.  Parliy  by  eye  and  partly  with  the  constant 
help  of  the  pointing  machine,  which  is  used  to  give 
any  required  measurements,  the  workman  almost  completes 
the  nurble  statue,  leaving  ooJy  the  finishing  toudica  to  be 
done  by  the  scidptor.  In  the  opinioa  of  many  artists  the  use 
of  the  mechanical  pointiag-madiiae  is  irspwiiihlr  in  n  gieat 
measure  for  the  leas  of  Ue  and  fiie  in  much  of  modem 
sculpture. 

Among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  and  in  the  medieval 
period  it  w  as  t)ie  custom  to  give  the  nude  parts  of  a  marblettatIM 

a  consi'lerable  tiegrec  of  polish,  which  really  suggests  

the  somewhat  glossy  surface  of  the  huniaii  skin  very  ^SSSfc 
much  better  than  the  iuU  loaf -sugar-like  suriace  which 
is  left  on  the  marble  by  most  modern  sculptors.  This  high 
polish  still  remains  in  parts  of  the  pedimental  figtues  from  tlic 
Parthenon,  where,  at  the bad(«thcy  have  been  qiedally  pratected 
from  the  weather.  The  HcmiM  «f  the  Vatican  Bdvidcn  ia  a 
fcnunfcahie  iastame  of  the  prtaervatiott  of  this  polish.  Midiel« 
angelo  carried  the  practice  further  sii!],  and  gave  certain  parts 
of  some  of  his  statues,  surh  as  the  ^foses.  the  highest  possible 
[)olis)i  in  order  to  i)roduce  high  lights  just  where  he  wanted  tberii; 
ibc  artistic  legitimacy  of  this  may  perhaps  be  doubled,  and  in 
weak  hands  it  might  degmrratc  into  mere  trickery.  It  is, 
however,  much  to  be  desired  that  modem  sculptors  should 
to  some  extent  at  least  adopt  the  classical  practice,  and  by  a. 
slight  but  uniform  polish  remove  the  disagreeable  crystalline 
grain  from  all  the  nude  \axi%  of  the  marble. 

A  xougho^  method  of  obtaining  fixed  pirfala  tO  OMASure  fronf 
wisoocaakmally  employed  by  Michelangelo  and  earlier  sculptors. 
They  immersed  the  mo>!el  in  a  tank  of  water,  the  water  Icinj' 
gradually  allowed  to  rem  out,  and  thus  by  its  si:iking  level  il 
gave  a  series  of  contour  lines  on  any  rcrjuired  number  of  pl.incs. 
In  some  cases  Michelangelo  appears  to  have  cut  his  statue  out 
of  the  marble  without  pfevioady  making  a  nodd— a  marveUoan 

(cat  of  skill. 

In  modelling  bas-reliefs  (he  BOdcm  sculptor  usually  applies 
the  clay  to  a  sbb  of  slate  OB  wUdl  the  design  is  sketched;  the 
slate  forms  the  background  of  tlie  figures,  and  thua 
keep*  the  idief  ahadntdy  true  to  one  plane.  This 
method  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  dtdness  aAd  want 
of  spirit  so  ci iii'^picuous  in  riiost  nicHletn  .sculjitured 
reliefs.  In  tlie  Ltil  Greek  examples  ihtrc  i&  DO  absuliittly  fixed 
plane  sutiacc  for  the  backgrounds.  In  one  place,  to  gain  an 
effective  shadow,  the  Creek  sculptor  would  cut  below  the  averaKC 
sufCMe;  In  another  he  wouMkave  the  ground  aft  a  higher  i^lane. 
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exactly  as  happtrvcd  lo  suit  cich  pxirlion  of  his  design.  Other 
liilliu  tHis  kiK-i  ihc  modern  nn-^  h.ir.ii al  rules  can  casjly  lie 
secn  by  a  r.ireiul  examination  of  ihc  Parthenon  frieze  and  olhcr 
Creek  rc'.it  lb.  Though  the  word  "  bavrcUcf "  is  now  often 
applied  lo  reliefs  of  all  degrees  of  projection  from  the  ground,  it 
should,  of  course,  only  be  uxed  for  those  in  which  the  projection 
h  ttifbli "  buw,"  "  mum  "  and  "  aho  cilievo  "  acpccn  three 
dilleicnt  linnet  or  iiliaKC  Vtiy  low  fdicf  ii  but  Iktk  «Md 
by  modem  sndpton.  naialy  became  it  is  much  eukr  to  obtain 
■triking  effects  with  the  bdp  of  more  projection.  Dooatello 
and  other  1  $th  ccntury  Italian  artists  showed  the  most  wonderful 
skill  in  their  treatment  of  very  low  relief.  One  not  altogether 
legitimate  method  of  gjining  eilL-ct  '.vi .  priictiicd  by  some 
medieval  sculptors;  the  riliif  iisilf  ki.iit  very  low,  but  was 
"stilled"  or  projected  from  the  Rroiirni,  and  then  undercut 
all  round  the  outline.  A  isth-century  lalxrrnaclc  for  the  host 
in  the  Brrra  at  Milan  is  a  very  beautiful  example  of  this  melhtx), 
which  as  a  rule  it  not  pkating  in  cOcct,  since  it  looks  latbcr 
as  if  Ihc  figure*wefectttotttincivdboiidwidlbnstiidtOB(we 
Rcuer). 

The  practice  of  most  modeni  aculplon  is  to  do  very  little  to 
the  marble  with  their  own  huHb;  •one,  ia  fact«  Jiavc  never 
reaUy  icnnit  how  t»  cirvc,  and  thus  the  inshed 
statue  is  often  very  dull  and  lifeless  in  comparison 
with  the  clay  model.  Most  of  the  great  sculptors 
of  the  middle  ages  left  little  or  nothinR  to  be  done  by 
an  assistant;  MithelanRelo  especially  <lid  the  whole  of  the 
c.ir\'ing  with  his  own  hands,  ami  wli'^r.  lic^inning  on  a  block  ol 
marble  attacked  it  with  such  vigorous  strokes  of  the  hammer 
that  large  pieces  of  marble  flew  about  in  every  direction.  But 
skill asacarver, though  very desirable.is not  absolutely  necessary 
Unt  a  sculptor.  If  ^l^^  •^'^  s  in  bronze  by  the  cire  peri'ue  process 
be  may  produce  the  most  pcrfeet  (Mastic  works  without  touching 
anything  harder  than  the  roodeUing-wax.  The  sculptor  in 
ouuMe,  ho«i«m,  mmt  bo  chio  to  cnrvc  •  hud  nibrtsw  it  he 
b  tebo  nunterof  Us  alt.  UBhsfMQjr  shbo  Bodsni  seuiptan 
BOtoo|]rleK«call  oMudpofauioa of  thomnUolo  tbsit  workmen, 
but  they  sko  employ  men  to  do  their  modeffing,  colloquially 
termed  "ghosts,"  the  supposed  sculptor  supplying  liitle  or 
nothing  but  his  sketch  and  his  name  to  the  work.  Thcpractice. 
however,  is  less  common  nowadays  than  formcrK  iii^r  nminly  tij 
one  or  two  exposures  which  brought  the  matter  shat[)ly  before  the 
public.  In  sjme  cases  Kulptors  of  .I'liility  who  sutler  under  an 
excess  of  popularity  are  imluctd  lo  employ  aid  of  this  kind  on 
account  of  their  undertaking  more  work  than  any  one  man  could 
possibly  accomplish — a  state  of  things  which  is  necessarily 
very  hostile  to  the  interests  of  true  art.  As  a  rule,  however, 
the  Kulplor's  ttarptUitu,  though  be  may  and  often  does  attain 
the  higMSt  tldll  as  a  carver  and  can  copy  almost  anything  with 
wonderful  idsUtyi  seldom  devdopo  into  an  original  artist.  The 
popular  admiration  for  pieces  of  dever  trickeiy  in  sculpture, 
luch  as  the  carving  of  the  open  meshes  of  a  fisherman's  net, 
or  a  chain  with  each  Unk  free  and  movable,  or  a  veil  over 
and  half  revealing  the  fiaturrs  i:f  thr  fare,  would  perhaps  be 
diminished  if  it  were  known  that  such  work  .ts  this  is  invariably 
done,  not  by  the  sculptor,  but  by  the  scarpriliiw.  Unhappily 
at  the  present  day  there  is,  especially  in  EnKl-md,  little  apprecia- 
tion of  what  is  valuable  in  plastic  art  ;  llicrc  is  probably  no  other 
civilised  OOUOlry  where  ihc  State  docs  so  little  to  give  practical 
aiip|Htlt  lo  the  advancement  of  monumental  and  decorative 
■colptniv  on  a  huie  scale— the  most  impoitant  bianch  oi 
Ibe artr- vhidsit  bbaidbr  la  tbe  power  of  private  persona  to 
farther. 

It  may  here  be  well  to  aay  a  few  words  on  the  technical  methods 
enjoyed  in  the  execution  of  medi<-val  aculpture.  which  in  the 
main  were  very  sin  il  ir  in  Knjsland,  France  and  Germany. 
When  bronze  was  used— in  Kngland  a*  a  rule  only  for 
the  effigies  of  royal  persons  or  the  richer  nobles — the  metal 
was  cast  by  the  delicate  Ctrt  per  process,  and  the  whole 
surface  of  the  figure  was  then  thickly  gilded.  At  Limoges 
In  France  a  large  number  «  sepulehral  cfRgics  were  produced,  eM<eci- 
ally  between  lu>o  and  1400,  and  cxpfirtecl  to  diitant  places.  These 
were  not  c*M.  nut  were  tn.ide  of  h  irnrirrcd  f'r/JouM/'  -t/.p.)  pUirt  of 
copper,  nailed  on  a  wooden  core  and  richly  decorated  with  diamplev^ 


en,imcl5  in  various  bright  colours.  Westmifutcr  Abbey  possesses  a 
liiie  example,  executed  about  1300,  in  the  effigy  of  William  o(  Valence 
(d.  ij<//).'  The  ground  on  which  the  figure  lies,  the  shield,  the  border 
of  tlie  tunic,  the  pillow,  and  other  parts  arc  dec<>ratcd  with  ihrie 
enamcK  very  minutely  treated.  The  re*t  o(  the  i-op|itr  was  Bilt,  and 
the  ht  lmet  was  turruunde<l  with  a  corom-c  m  t  wnli  j<  \n-I<i.  wliich  are 
now  mi»sine.  One  royal  effigy  of  l.itcr  n  jti  it  \\ esi iiiliisttr,  th.it  of 
ticnry  V.  (d-  1422),  was  formed  of  braicn  silver  tixctl  lu  an  oak  cure, 
with  the  eaecption  of  the  head,  which  appeals  to  have  bee*  cast. 
The  whole  of  the  silver  diaappeared  in  the  time  of  Henry  VliU  and 
nothing  now  remains  but  the  rough  wooden  Core;  hcnce  it  Is 
doubtful  whether  the  ulver  was  decorated  with  ensmd  or  not;  it 
was  proKibly  of  EngUih  »orkm,in*hip. 

In  niKit  cases  stone  wms  il  !m[  all  wris  of  scutplure.  lieing 
decorated  in  a  very  minute  and  elaborate  way  with  gold,  silver  and 
colours  applied  over  the  whole  Mifface.  In  order  to  give  additional 
richness  to  this  colouring  the  anrface  of  the  stone,  often  even  in  the 
CISC  of  external  sculpture,  was  covered  with  a  thin  skin  of  tttir  or 
fine  pl.i%ter  mixed  with  size;  on  this,  while  still  *oft,  and  over  the 
drapery  and  other  accessories,  very  delicate  atid  minute  pailorns 
were  stanijx>d  with  wooden  die*.  .\'v\  uinn  ilii:>  tin-  Rnlil  .\nd  (niours 
were  applied;  thus  the  gautUncs»  and  monotony  oi  fiat  smooth 
SMfiaeea  oownd  with  gUding  «r  bright  coleam  weie  avoided^  In 
addition  to  thk  the  boidets  of  diaiicfy  and  other  parts  of  stone 
statues  were  frMjuentty  ornamented  with  crystals  and  false  jewels,  or. 
in  a  more  laborious  way,  with  holes  and  sinkings  filled  with  polished 
metallic  foil,  on  which  very  minute  f>at terns  were  painted  in  trans- 
parent v.irni»h  co'i  iitn  ;  the  whole  w.v,  (hi  n  prolix  [i-d  Irum  the  .lir  \>y 
small  pieces  of  transpuent  gUss,  carefully  shaped  to  the  right  tin 
and  Aacd  over  the  fen  in  the  cut  in  the  stone,  it  is  difficult 
now  loemllse  thecatmne  splcndour  of  diis  gilt,  painted  aitd  jewrllcd 
seulptU(S|.asao  perfect  example  exists,  though  in  many  eases  trtires 
remain  of  all  these  processes,  and  show  that  they  were  once  xcry 
widely  applied.*  The  architect  oral  siirr(MinrIi;iv;s  of  the  fi>:iire<  \irre 
treated  in  the  same  cLilj<jri)te  wjy.  In  the  11  niury  in  1-  n.-l  .nd 
alabaster  came  into  frequent  use  for  monumental  sculpture;  it  too 
waadecsesned  with  gsM  and  cntourtthesjih  in  seme  cnsse  the  whole 
surface  docs  not  sppsar  to  have  been  so  ticatcd.,  TnUSsMeuieof 
coloured  decoration,  as  in  ether  respects,  the  medieval  sn^^orcsnie 
f.ir  nearer  to  tl>e  ancient  Greek  ttian  do  any  modem  UViMS.  Even 
the  u»e  of  inlay  o(  coloured  glass  w.i»  common  at  Athens  during  the 
5th  century  D.c. — as,  for  example,  in  the  plait-band  of  sonic  of  tlic 
marble  bases  of  the  Erecbtheum — and  hve  or  six  centuries  earlier 


at  Thynsaad  Myesnae> 
Another  matcrisl  mudi  used  by  medtevsl  senliMon  ««s  wood, 

though,  from  its  perishable  nature,  comparatively  lew  cariy  ex- 


amp  let  survive;*  the  best  specimen  is  the  figure  of  Ccofge  de 

Cantelu(>e  (d.  1273)  in  .Aljcrsavenny  church.    This  was  de<-or»tcd 


with  t^iso  reliefs,  gilt  and  coloured  in  the  same  w.iv  as  the-  stone. 
The  tomb  of  Prii>ce  John  of  Eltham  (d.  1134)  at  Westminster  is  a 
very  fine  example  of  the  endy  use  of  nfaSnstsrt '   '  ' 
cumbent  effigy  and  alto  for  a  number  or  small  fg 


all  round  the'arcading  of  the  tomb.  These  Bttle'lignns, 
»er%-cd  on  the  side  which  h  protected  by  the«iten,amof  vCfy  gmst 
beauty  and  arc  executed  with  the  mo~t  delicate  minuteness:  some 
of  the  heads  arc  eoual  to  the  l>cst  c-ontcmixir.iry  work  of  the  son  and 
pupils  of  Niccola  Pisano.  The  tomb  once  had  a  high  stone  canopy  of 
open  woric— ajcbea,  canoplm  and  pinnsrhs  a  due  of  aichitecttHal 
sculpture  of  which  many  cMKmehr  Heh  ensmples  ealst,  as.  for 
instance,  the  tomb  of  Edward  II.  at  Gloucester,  the  de  Spencer  tomb 
at  Tewkesbury,  and,  of  rather  later  style,  the  tomb  of  Lady  Eleanor 
F'itialan  de  Percy  at  Beverley.  This  last  i«  remarkable  for  the  great 
rii  hiiess  .ind  lK-.iiity  of  its  -^  ulptured  foli.ige,  wl'.ith  is  of  the  nnest 
Decorated  period  and  stands  unrivalled  by  any  Continental  example. 
The  condioon  of  tUs  shrine  (msctsd  about  isjg  to  1340)  isabnoit 
perfect. 

On  technical  methods,  see  (specially  for  the  explanation  of  model- 
ling, Stc.)  Edward  Lant*ri,  ModtUint  (London,  vol.  I,  igoj.  vol.  3, 
iqo4,  vol.  3,  1910),  and  .Mt-crt  Toft,  Atodetlinf  and  Srulptittt 
(London,  1910).  These  vohmie^  ^ive  in  detail  <m  ry  |ir.«i  ss  and 
method  of  tne  aculptor'a  craft  with  a  fulness  to  be  found  in  no  olhcr 
wothsof tbdrdsMintlMr  "'* 


'  Other  eftiKics  from  Limoges  were  impoctsd  iotO  Englsfld,  bUt  UO 
olhcr  example  now  exists  in  the  country. 

*  in  the  modsm  attempts  to  reproduce  the  medievnl  polydinmiy 
tbsw  diltcncesurfaoe  rdiefa  have  been  omitted;  hsnee  the  pafadd 
resulu  of  sndi  celeuriag  as  that  in  Notre-Oune  and  the  Sainie 
Chapelle  in  Puii  and  emay  other  "  Reteead  "  churches,  especially 
in  France  and  Germ.iny. 

•On  the  tomb  oi  Av:r.i^r  de  Vah  nee  (d.  i  v'"'  We-tt^iin  !'  r  a 
gnod  deal  of  the  stami>ed  geiio  and  oolourrd  decoration  ia  visible  on 
close  inspection.  One  of  tMcavitiesol  the  base  retains  a  fiagncnt  of 
gbis  covering  the  painted  feO,  atlO  brflHant  attd  jewel-like  in  effect. 

*  The  Victoria  and  Albot  Museum  possesses  a  magniricent  colosvil 
wood  figure  of  an  angel,  not  English,  but  Italian  work  of  the  14th 
century.  A  large  »tonc  statue  of  aliout  the  Mme  d.ite,  of  Ficach 
workmanship,  in  '.hi-  "..iinr  nm...  jni  is  .1  most  valii.ilile  ex.iniplc  of  thS 

uac  ol  (tampod  gMM  and  inlay  of  painted  and  glaavd  fod. 
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History 

The  folbwing  generat  sketch  o(  the  histoiy  of  sculpture  is 
cunt'incd  mainly  to  thai  of  the  middle  ages  and  modern  limes, 
riic  philusophy  and  aesthetics  of  the  subject — the  reklion  of 
sculpture  to  the  other  arts  and  the  nature  of  its  jiprKul  to  the 
emotions — arc  treated  in  the  article  Fine  Aets.  What  ift  known 
as  "cUnical"  tculpturc  u  dealt  with  under  Cksek  Ast  and 
RoHMi  ART}  wee  «l90,  lor  other  ullied  upecbi,  Cmxuk,  Art; 
Japaw,  Art,  Egypt,  Art;  BvzAMttKt  Art;  ami  aitlda  on 
|l£T*t-iM>iix,  Ivory,  Wooo-cakvinc,  &c.;  the  article  Arcki- 
TECTVae  anJ  allied  articles  {e.g.  Camtm,);  and  the  articles 
on  the  se\  ral  IikHvMujI  arlists. 

In  the  4lh  tcsilury  a  d.,  un  !or  the  rule  of  Cronstantine's 
lUfii.'Cfiors,  the  pla&ur  aru  in  ihi.-  KonMn  worlil  rculicd  t)ie 
lowest  psiiiit  i)(  lii'iur  id.iiion  to  which  llu-y  cmt  Mi. 
Cii.irx-  111  \vi)rkn..Mishi;>.  intensely  fe<i>lc  in  ilc->iKn, 
and  utlctty  wuhuut  expression  or  liic,  the  pagan 
sculpture  of   that    lime   is  merely   a   dull   and  ignorant 
iinilation  o(  the  work  of  previous  ceriturirs.    The  old  faith 
was  dead,  and  tbe  art  which  had  fprung  (ri';u  U  ^cd  with  it. 

la  the  aame  ceMuiy  a  lam  Rawnt  of  tctilptuie  waa  ppoduced 
hy  Cfantiaii  vofhineii,  wikh,  though  it  inarhfd  ao  very  high 
■tandard  of  merit,  ma  at  haat  far  auperior  to  the  pagan  work. 
Although  U  ibowi  no  faicreaae  of  teduikal  tkill  or  knowledge 

of  the  human  form,  yet  the  mere  fact  that  it  was  inspired  and 
i'S  subjects  supplied  by  a  real  living  faith  was  quite  sufTicient 
to  give  il  a  vig»)ur  .kkI  a  dramatic  force,  which  raise  it  ac-stlittic- 
ally  far  above  the  c.^jMring  efforts  of  paganism.  Ajiari  from 
ivories  (see  Ivoby),  i  nurntier  of  large  marble  i;ircoi)li.it;i  arc  the 
chief  existing  specimens  of  this  early  Chrisiiau  sculpture.  In 
general  design  they  are  close  copies  of  pagan  tombs,  and  arc 
richly  decorated  outside  with  reliefs.  The  subjccta  of  these 
are  usually  scenes  from  tbeOld  and  New  TcstamentR.  Flom  the 
former  those  subjects  were  adcctcd  which  were  tupposed  to 
have  flone  tjrpical  reference  to  the  life  of  Chifat:  the  Mcetbg 
of  Abiaham  and  Melchiaedcc,  the  SRcrftoe  ei  Inac,  Daniel 
among  the  Libaa,  Jonah  and  the  Whale,  are  these  which  moit 
frequently  occur.  Among  the  New  Testament  scenes  no  repre- 
sentations occur  of  Christ's  sufferings;'    the  subjects  chosen 

iIlu>tr.ilo  \iU  [v.iwcr  .inr!  iM-ncfic  cni  c:  tlio  Sermon  on  the  Miturit, 
the  'rriuni[ih.!l  hulry  into  J iTUSJ-ltm,  anil  m.ii.y  of  his  nur.itles 
arc  frmuinlly  rejK-.ite^l.  The  Vatican  ami  L^tcran  t:iu.sri,nii 
are  rich  in  ejuiniples  of  this  sort.  One  of  the  line-,  t  if.  tin;-  f.irnier 
collection  was  ijkm  from  the  cryjjl  of  i!ic  M  h.isiilui  of  St 
Peter;  it  contained  the  body  of  a  certain  Junius  Bsssus,  and 
dates  from  the  year  359.'  Many  other  similar  sarcophagi  wen: 
made  in  the  provinces  of  Rome,  especially  Gaul;  and  fine 
specimens  exi-i  iu  the  museums  of  Aries,  Marseilles  and  ALx; 
tbooe  found  in  Britain  an  of  voy  hiferior  workmanahipk 

Sculptuie  hi  the  round*  with  ha  angcestJoa  of  Idol  wonMp 
which  WIS  offensive  to  the  Christian  spirit,  was  practically 
noo-edstent  during  this  and  the  succeeding  centuries,  although 
there  are  n.  few  hociIiIl'  exceptions,  liivc  the  large  bronze  suit ue  of 
St  Peter"  in  tl.c  ni\e  of  i>t  I'trtcr's  ia  Rome,  which  is  probably 
ii(  rih-i  cr.tury  workmanship  and  haa  mnchofthofqnae^ dignity 

mid  force  of  .intiqiie  s<-iilpture, 

Italian  i>l.istic  :irt  in  the  5th  ccntur>-  conlinucri  to  create  in 
the  spirit  of  the  4th  century,  especially  reliefs  in  ivory  (to  a 
certain  extent  imitations  of  the  later  consular  diptychs),  which 
were  used  to  decorate  episcopal  thrones  or  the  bindings  of  MSS. 
of  the  Gospels.  The  so-called  chair  of  St  Peter,  still  preserved 
(though  hidden  from  aight)  in  hi*  great  boaitica,  is  the  fincat 
example  of  the  former  f&aa;  of  km  punly  daMkal  atyle,  datug 
from  ftboiit  5se^  ia  the  ivoiy  thnme  of  BWup  BlaafBriana  in 
Raveima  cathednL  Another  very  lemaikabln  w«k  oi  the 

■  A  partial  exception  to  this  rule  II  the  OOtnO  Of  Chlfit  before 

Pilate,  which  sometimes  occurs. 

•  Sec  Dionysiui,  S<u.  Vol.  Bai.  Cryp.,  and  Bunsen,  Bctck.  i.  Stadt 
Rom  (1840). 

*  There  is  no  crnund  for  the  popular  iaipradoa  that  thb  ia  an 
antique  Matiic  of  Jupiter  traaafaraiad  into  that  of  St  Pctae  by  the 
addiiioo  «t  the  keys. 


5th  reniury  h  the  series  of  sm.ill  panel  reliefs  on  the  i!>virs  of 
-S.  on  the  Avi-mine  ilill  :\{  Konie.    There  are  scenes  from 

Uit<le  tiisi<iry  carved  in  wood,  and  in  them  much  oi  the  okl 
cl^.^-sie  Mylc  survives.* 

In  the  6th  century,  under  the  Byzantine  influence  of  Jusiir.hn, 
a  new  class  of  decorative  sculpture  was  pruduted,  e>[H(ii!ly 
at  Ravenna.  Subject  relief*  do  not  often  occur,  but  large  slalas 
of  marble,  forming  acicena,  altars,  pu^ts  and  the  like,  were 
omamentod  in  a  very  skilful  and  original  way  witk  bw  idi^ 
of  graceful  irihe-idanu,  with  peacocks  and  other  bfardt  drinking 
outof  chtBoet,ail  treated  in  a  very  able  and  highly  decorative 
manner.  Byranlium,  however,  in  the  main,  became  the  birth- 
place aiul  se.ii  of  .ill  the  n.i. \  .il  ari>  tu^on  after  the  transference 
thither  of  the  headijuarleni  of  llie  eiujjire  (see  EvZANTINt  .\rt). 
It  was  natural  lhat  love  of  sijlendimr  anil  !.umptuou5niss  in  the 
Eastern  Mpital  found  expression  in  cohjur  and  richness  of 
rn.ileria!  rather  than  in  monumental  iiiii>rLSiiveneis.  The 
school  of  sculpture  which  arose  at  By  iatuium  in  the  5th  or  fcib 
century  was  therefore  essentially  decorative,  and  not  monu- 
mental; and  the  skill  of  the  sculptors  was  most  successfully 
applied  to  work  in  metals  and  ivory,  and  the  carving  of  foUagt 
on  capitals  and  faanda  of  omamoit,  poaaesacd  of  the  very  Mghesi 
deooiative  power  and  occuted  with  nnrivalied  splrte  and 
vigottf.  The  oariy  Byaai»tin»  tnatnicat'of  the  acanthus.  <>r 
ibbtle,  as  seen  In  the  capitals  of  S.  Sophia  at  Constant  >no{  ;e, 
the  Golden  Gate  at  Jerusalem,  and  many  other  buildings  in  the 
East,  has  never  since  been  surpassed  in  any  purely  decorative 
M"til[iture;  and  it  is  ititetesliny;  to  t:ote  how  it  ^;re■.v  out  of  the 
dull  .-snd  lifelesi  ornainrntaiiori  which  covers  the  degraded 
Corinthian  capital  u^d  s<.i  largely  in  Room  bnOdlagS  of  tho 
lime  of  Cotislantinc  and  his  st>ns. 

Till  about  the  nth  century,  and  in  some  places  much  later, 
the  art  of  Byzantium  dominated  that  of  the  whole  Cbriitiaii 
world  in  a  very  remarkable  way.  The  spread  of  this  j^^^^ 
art  was  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  icooodast  riots  er 
which  not  only  led  to  the  desliuctlon  of  images  and  %saaltae 
worksof  art,  but  threatened  the  very  life  of  the  anhM 
and  mf limen,  who  thereupon  aoui^t  refuge  in  foi«i|^  coimlifca* 
especially  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  and  for  several  centuries 
determined  the  course  of  European  art.  From  Kussia  to  Ireland 
ami  from  Norway  to  S;>ain  any  given  work  of  art  in  oir'  of  ih<.> 
c:iu:il:iesof  Europe  might  aJn-wsl  tfjually  well  h.^ve  l>ccii  de^iKiirJ 
ill  any  other.  Few  or  no  local  charactcristii  s  or  |>cculiaruiei 
can  Ih-  lietceted,  except  of  CMir*p  in  the  nuthiKls  of  execution, 
and  ev<-n  these  were  womlcrfijlly  similar  everywhere.  The 
dogmatic  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  its  great  monastic 
system,  with  constant  interchange  of  monkish  craftsmen  between 
one  countr)'  and  another,  were  the  chief  causes  of  this  widespread 
monotony  of  style.  An  additional  reason  was  the  unrivalled 
technkal  skiO  of  the  eariy  Bysaotinca,  which  made  their  city 
widi^  teaartod  to  by  tho  artist-cralismen  of  all  Europe— the 
great  aeheol  far  leandag  aqy  bfanch  of  the  arts. 

The  extensive  use  of  the  precious  metats  for  the  AM  work* 
of  plastic  art  in  this  early  period  is  one  of  the  rca^^ms  why  so 
few  examples  still  remain— their  great  intrinsic  value  t-.aiur.iily 
causing  ihiir  de>.lruc1um.  One  of  the  most  in' fx.irtar.l  e)k:^it:i)? 
exanijdes.  d.itinK  from  the  S;h  century,  is  a  siTic,  of  l;oi■l^^J^ 
Wall  reliefs  exeeuted  in  hard  ^tuclo  in  the  cliurih  of  Cnidale 
(Frtuli)  not  far  from  i  riesic.  These  represent  row-s  01  iemaie 
saints  bearing  jewelled  crosses,  crowns  and  wreaths,  and  closely 
resembling  in  costume,  attitude  and  arrangement  the  giit-bcaring 
mosaic  figures  of  Theodora  and  her  ladies  in  S.  Vitale  at  Ravenna. 
It  is  a  striking  instance  oC  the  almost  petrified  state  of  ByiaDtine 
art  that  »  dose  a  simiUrity  shouhi  be  poosible  between  wwka 
executed  at  an  interval  of  fully  two  hundred  years.  Some 
very  interesting  small  plaques  of  ivory  in  the  libmry  of  St  GbO 
show  a  still  bter  survival  of  early  forms.  The  central  relief 
is  a  figure  of  Christ  in  Majesty,  closely  resembling  those  in  the 
colossal  apse  mosaic  of  S.  ApoUlnare  in  Classc  and  other  churches 

I*  Various  datc^  havr  been  auiitned  to  these  interesting  reliefs  fay 
different  urthaeuUi^i^ts,  but  the  eoifctkimot  t>(  the  ''i"HTt  arr  Stmag 
evidence  Uuit  tbsy  an  aw  later  thaui  the  5th  cciaiuiy. 
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of  Ravenna;  while  (he  figures  below  ihc  Christ  tre  survivals 
of  a  sull  ('.  Jcr  iniic,  (lat  ins  back  from  ihc  best  eras  of  classic  art. 
A  nvcr-gtKl  IS  rcprcscntcil  as  an  old  man  holding  an  um,  from 
which  a  sUcam  iwucs,  and  a  rcclinmi;  lun-.alc  t'lgurc  v,Ah  an 
infant  and  a  cornucopia  is  the  old  Koman  Tidius  or  Larth- 
ipddcss  with  ber  ancient  attributes.' 

While  ibe  countries  of  the  nonb  cotiU  not  •Uofletber  resist 
lb*  lUng  tJde  «t  BysMtiabm,  in  Scutdinawte,  mmI  to  •  great 

 etteat  in  £ng|«iid,  the  ■niochthoomis  act  ms  not 

tif~  tltogetheroblltenitcdduilngtheeaifyinkldkigci.  In 
lie  England,  during  the  Saxon  period,  when  stone  buildings 
were  rare  and  even  large  cathedrals  were  built  of 
wood,  the  (ilaitic  arts  were  mostly  confined  to  the  use  of 
gold,  silver,  .mil  gilt  copper.  The  cirlicsl  existing  siKcinicns 
of  sculpture  in  stone  are  a  number  of  tall  churchyard  crosses, 
mostly  in  the  northern  provinces  and  app.iri-nlly  the  work  of 
Scandinavian  sculptors.  One  very  remarkable  example  is  a 
tall  monolithic  cross,  cut  in  sandstone,  in  the  churchyard  of 
Cosforih  in  Cumberland.  It  is  covered  with  rudely  carved 
iclicts,  small  in  scale,  which  are  of  special  interest  as  showing 
a  inMitioaal  state  tioni  the  worship  of  Odin  to  that  of  Christ. 
Sene  of  tha  eU  None  qrmbob  and  myths  aeulptuRd  on  it 
occur  modified  and  ahcxed  into  a  semi-Clnistian  form.  lliouKh 
rich  in  decorative  effect  and  with  a  graceful  outline,  this  sculp- 
tured cross  shows  a  very  primitive  stale  of  artistic  development, 
as  do  the  other  crc-  ..  s  ih'i'.  rl.i'-s  in  Cornw.\ll,  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  which  arc  m.-.inly  t)riiamcnleii  with  those  ingrnioujly 
intricate  palltrns  of  interlacing  knotwork  jlesigncd  so  skilfully 
by  both  the  early  Norse  and  the  Celtic  races.'  They  l>cIong 
to  a  class  of  art  which  is  not  Christian  in  its  origin,  though  it 
was  afterwards  largely  used  for  Christian  purposes,  and  so  is 
thoroughly  national  in  style,  quite  free  from  the  usual  widespread 
Byaaatinc  influence.  Of  qiedal  interest  from  their  early  date— 
pidiafaly  tlw  ttth  century— are  two  kife  stone  reliefs  now  in 
rW*— «— '  cathedial.  whidi  we  tiaditionaUy  aaid  to  have  come 
bom  the  pr^No^nan  ctniidi  at  Schcy.  Tbey  an  thoroughly 
Byzantine  in  style,  but  e\-idenily  the  work  of  some  very  ignorant 
sculptor;  they  represent  two  scenes  in  the  Raising  of  Lazarus; 
the  figures  are  L-.'ii:'.  at:<  nuiilni  .irvl  ugly,  the  i«ise  very  aw kward, 
and  the  drapvry  o(  c\, 1^1:1  r.itcil  B\7anlinc  tharartcr,  with  long 
tliiii  h.l'ii.  To  riprcii.-it  llic  eye?  pieiis  i<i  n'.A^i  dr  tulnnrtil 
enamel  were  inserted;  the  treatment  01  the  hair  in  long  roptlikc 
twists  suggests  a  metal  rather  than  a  stone  design. 

The  Romanesque  period  in  art  was  essentially  one  of  archi- 
tflCtttial  activity.  The  spirit  of  the  time  did  Ml  cocourage 
that  individual  thought  which  alone  tan  produce 
17""^  ftpcttdevdopmcntoftcdptwoaBdiMintins.  Thus 
mSStam  ^  fiMlc  alt  of  tke  ttlb  and  tatb  ccntmia,  wkldi 
nas  Mitt  enltrely  at  the  service  and  under  the  rule  of 
the  Church,  was  strictly  confined  to  conventional  symlxils,  ide.-\s 
and  forms.  It  is  based,  not  on  the  study  of  nature,  hut  on 
the  late  Koman  reliefs.  The  treatment  of  the  figures,  though 
often  ruile  am!  dumsy,  and  sonulimcs  inf1uenec<l  by  Hy7.antine 
Sliffnevs,  i.  ■11  if  e  whole  dignified,  solemn  and  serious,  and  Ixnt 
upon  the  expression  of  the  typical,  and  not  of  the  individual. 
The  tympana  of  the  porches,  the  capitals  of  columns  and  the 
pulpits  and  choir  -screens  of  the  Romanesque  churchcs,  and,  on 
a  smaller  scale,  the  ivory  carvings  for  book-coven  and  portable 
miniatuie  altars,  ptovidcd  the  6cld  lot  the  Romanesque  icu^iton' 
activity. 

In  Italy  the  strong  current  of  hierarchal  Byzantinism  had 
never  akogtther  sun>lanted  the  antique  tradition,  though  the 
irailn  biacd  vpon  tbe  latter,  before  Niccola  Fiaano  revived 

'  On  early  and  mcdiev.1l  jculpturc  in  ivofV consult  Cori.  Tkemirus 
WtUrtim  dtptytkorum  (Hi.rfnrc.  i75<)):  Westwood.  Diptytht  of 
Consuli  (London,  i86;);  Didron,  Imiifft  oiiVTaHU%  Hu  Louvre  (fan*. 
1H71).  William  Maikfll,  Ivortri  tn  ike  ^iouth  Keniinclon  Muirum 
(London,  1872  &.  1S75);  \Vicj<UT.  Dipiy<kt>n  QuiriKiLinum  :u 
Brticu  (COtlingen.  |86»);  Wyalt  and  OldheUl.  iil('ture  ,n  lis'ty 
(London,  1856):  Alfred  Ma«.kell.  hones  (l.onili)n.  i<y<J5),  one  of  lb* 
best  ireatitn  in  the  English  language;  E.  Mulinicr,  lju  /■ 
Dit  EifenbeinbiUer  (Berlin  Museum.  1903). 

*  Sec  O'NciU.  Stmlfuuti  Cnun  tf  Inkmi  (Uodon,  1897). 
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for  a  short  while  the  true  spirit  of  the  antique,  are  of  almost 
barbaric  rudeness,  like  the  bronze  gates  of  S.  Zeno  at  Ve 
the  stone-carving  of  The  I..ist  Supper  on  the  pulpit  of 
S.  Ambrogio,  in  Mil.in.  The  real  home  of  Romanesque 
Kulpture  was  beyond  the  Alps,  in  Germany  an<!  I  ranrc,  and 
much  of  the  work  done  in  Italy  during  tbe  nth  m  r  i  ury  wac 
actually  due  to  northern  sculptors— as,  for  aaowilc,  the  very 
rude  scdiptuie  on  the  facade  of  S.  Andrea  at  nMoia,  executed 
about  iiW  bjr  Ofuamons  and  bis  brother  Adcodatus,*  or  tbe 
reUef  by  Benedetto  Antdamt  for  the  pulpit  of  Pamw  catbednd 
of  tbe  year  1178.  Unlike  the  sculpture  of  the  Pisani  and  later 
artists,  these  early  figures  are  thoroughly  secondary  to  the 
architecture  they  are  designed  to  decorate;  they  are  <.\  i'ienily 
the  work  of  men  who  were  architects  first  and  seulpiurs  in  a 
secondary  degree.  After  the  ijth  century  the  it\ert-e  w.as 
usually  the  case,  and,  as  at  the  west  end  of  Orv  ieto  cathedral,  the 
sculptured  decorationsare  treated  as  being  of  primary  importance 
—nut  that  the  Italian  sculptor-architect  ever  allowed  hi;  statues 
or  reliefs  to  wcakcs  OT  damage  their  architectural  surroundings, 
as  is  unfortunately  the  case  with  much  modem  sculpture.  In 
southern  Italy,  during  the  ijih  ceatoiy,  tbete  odsted  a  school 
of  sculpture  roembling  that  of  Fraaee,  mRtaf  Mobab|y  to  tbe 
Norman  occupatiea.  The  pulpit  in  tbe  catMnal  of  KaveOo, 
executed  by  Nicok)  di  Bartolommeo  di  Fog^  in  1372,  ii  an 
important  work  of  this  class;  it  is  enriched  with  very  noble 
;<  ulp'.ure,  rsprrially  a  l.irge  female  heail  crowned  with  a  ri<  Hy 
foliated  coronet,  and  combining  lif«  like  vigour  with  largeni  ss 
of  style  in  a  vcn,-  remarkable  way.  The  bron.'e  dcxjrs  at  Munre.'.le 
(by  Baris.anus  of  Trani),  Pisa  and  elsewhere  arc  among  the 
chief  works  of  plastic  art  in  Italy  during  the  uth  century. 
The  history  of  Italian  sculpture  of  the  t>est  period  is  given  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  separate  articles  on  the  Pisani  aod  OtbcT 
Italian  artists.  Mere  it  suffices  to  say  that  sculpture  never 
became  as  oon^tdy  subservient  to  architecture,  as  it  did  in 
the  notth,  and  that  vritii  Giovanni  Pisano  the  almost  cbuslc 
repose  and  dignity  of  Ui  father  McEala's  style  gave  way — 
probably  owing  to  northern  influences— to  an  increased 
sense  of  life  and  freedom  and  dramatic  expression.  Niccola 
stands  at  the  close  ttf  the  Roiiir.r  que,  and  Giovanni  on  the 
threshold  of  the  Gothic  period.  During  the  i  Uh  century  Rome 
and  the  central  provinces  of  Italy  prcxSucerl  very  lew  sculptoca 
of  ability,  almost  the  only  men  of  note  being  the  Cosmati. 

The  power  acquired  by  Germany  under  the  S.ixon  emperors, 
upon  whom  bad  dcsccnde<l  the  mantle  of  the  Roni.m  Caesars, 
waslbecbief  reason  that  led  to  the  great  dcvelopmuu 
of  Romaneaque  ait  in  Germany.  It  is  true  that,  ^^^^ 
in  the  iith  century,  Byzantine  influences  stifled  the 
epMtaoeouanelKilof  tbeeaittemoiks  bvt  about  tbe 
end  of  tbe  I  atb  century  a  new  frte  and  vital  art  arose,  based  upon 
a  better  understanding  of  the  antique,  and  fostered  by  the  rise 
of'feudalism  and  the  prosperity  of  the  cities.  Next  in  importance 
to  the  numeroii'  eramplesof  German  Romanc$C)ue  ivory  carvings 
are  the  works  in  bronze,  in  the  technique  of  which  the  German 
craftsmen  of  the  prc-Cothic  period  stand  unrivalle<l.  This  is 
seen  in  the  bronze  pillar  reliefs  and  other  works,  notably  the 
hron/e  gates  of  Hildeshcim  Cathedral,  produced  by  Bishop 
Bemward  (d.  roij)  after  his  visit  to  Rome.  Hildeshcim, 
Cologne  and  the  whole  of  the  Kbiae  pro%'inces  were  the  most 
active  seats  of  German  sculpture,  capcdally  in  metal,  tiO  the 
tath  ctntnqr.  Many  mnaifcable  pieoea  of  braiue  tculptttre 
wn«  produced  at  tbe  end  of  that  period,  of  wbidi  several  sped* 
mens  exist.  Tbe  bcenae  font  at  Li<ge,  with  figure-subjects 
in  relief  of  v.irioua  b^Mismal  scenes  from  the  New  Testament, 
by  Lambert  Pairasof  Dinant,  cast  about  1 11  7,  is  a  work  of  most 
wonderful  beauty  and  perfection  lor  it>  lime;  u-.her  fonts  in 
Osnabruck,  by  Master  Gerhard,  .md  HiMesheim  caihcilrals  arc 
surrounded  by  spirited  reliefs,  tine  in  conception,  but  inferior 
in  beauty  to  those  on  the  Li^ge  font.  Fine  bronse  canddabra 
exist  in  the  abbey  church  of  Comhowi  and  at  AI»'hi«Chapcile, 


*  The  other  finen  eumple*  of  this  early  da«  of  sculpture  exist  at 
Plia,  Parma.  Modena  and  Verona ;  in  most  of  them  the  okl  Byaaatlae 
influence  is  very  auoag. 
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the  latter  of  about  116$.  Mersebur^  cathedral  has  a  strange 
rL-ali^tic  sepulchral  Ggurc  of  RuiJolf  of  Swal  ia,  executed  about 
1 100,  and  at  Magdeburg  ib  a  tjne  clfigy,  also  in  bronze,  of  Bishop 
Frederick  (d.  115;),  treated  in  a  more  graceful  way.  The  last 
figure  has  a  pici;liarily  which  is  not  unrommon  in  the  older 
bronic  reliefs  <if  (irrmany:  the  body  h  Ircali  li  as  a  rc'.ici,  while 
the  bead  sticks  out  and  is  quite  detached  from  the  ground  in  a 
veiy  awkward  way.  One  of  the  finest  plastic  works  of  this 
century  is  the  choir  screen  of  Hildesbeim  cathedral,  executed 
n  hard  stucco,  one  rich  with  gold  and  colours;  on  its  lower 
put  it  a  wrie*  of  laige  idida  of  aainta  modelied  with  alnoat 
duHdea!  bnadth  lad  Mlijlity,  tfrith  diipagr«l  opc^ 
la  ihe  13th  centiny  Gefoiu  Mnlptiife  lad  made  cmwHwihlB 
artistic  progress,  but  It  dM  Mt  Kuli  the  Ugji  ttaadud  of 
France.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  transition  period  from 
German  Romanesque  to  Gothic  is  the  "  golden  gate  "of  Freiburg 
talhiilral,  with  sculptured  figures  on  the  jambs  after  the  French 
fashion.  The  statues  of  the  apostles  on  the  nave  pillars,  and 
especially  one  of  the  Madonna  at  the  cast  end  (1:60-1^70). 
possess  great  beauty  and  sculpturesque  breadth.  Of  the  tame 
period,  and  kindred  in  style  and  feeling,  ue  tlw  lAcbolk  the 
eastern  cboir-acreen  io  Bamberg  cathedral. 

France  h  COMpintivdy  Voat  in  characteristic  examples 
of  Romanesque  sciilpliuei  as  the  time  of  the  greatest  activity 
c—-^  coincides  wth  thi  bcginninp  of  IIm  Gothic  style,  so 
that  ia  naqjr  CHa»  as  for  inataaee  oa  (he  poicbcs 
of  Bourses  and  Chartits  cathedfals»  Rooaaeeque  aad  Cothic 
features  occur  side  by  tide  aad  lOdteit  impossible  to  esUblish  a 
dear  demarcation  between  the  two.  Anwng  the  most  important 
Romanesque  monuments  of  the  early  i;th  century  arc  the 
sculptures  on  the  porch  of  the  abbey  church  of  Conqucs,  repre- 
senting the  Last  Judgment;  the  somewhat  barbaric  tympanum 
of  Autun  cathedral  (c.  iijo);  and  that  of  the  church  of 
Moissac. 

During  the  12th  and  ijth  centuries  the  prodigious  activity 
of  the  cathedral  builders  of  France  and  their  rivalry  to  outshine 
each  other  in  the  richness  of  the  sculptured  decMationSi  led  to 
the  (lorious  development  that  culminated  in  the  Ml  flower 
of  Gothic  ait.  The  facades  of  large  fathcdials  mtt  eompletely 
coveiad  with  iCBilpttircd  leBcfii  mad  thkk<«et  lowa  o(  ■tatucs 
in  dibes.  The  whole  of  the  fnot  waa*  frequently  one  huge 
eonpocitfon  of  statuary,  with  only  aulBdeat  purely  aichitectarai 
work  to  form  a  background  and  frame  for  the  sculptured  figures. 
A  west  end  treated  like  that  of  Wells  cathedral,  which  is  almost 
uni()uc  in  F^ngland,  is  not  uncommon  in  France.  Even  the  shafts 
of  the  doorways  and  other  architectural  accessories  were  covered 
wiih  minute  sculptured  decoration,— the  motives  of  which 
were  often,  especially  during  the  i  Jih  century,  obviously  derived 
from  the  metal-work  of  shrines  and  reliquaries  studded  with 
rows  of  jewels.  The  west  fa^^dc  of  Poitiers  cathedral  is  one  of 
the  richest  examples;  it  has  large  surfaces  covered  with  foliated 
carvios  aad  rows  of  colossal  statues,  both  seated  aad  standing, 
leaching  Ugh  up  the  front  of  the  churdi.  Of  the  aaaie  century 
(the  I3th>,  hat  lather  later  ia  date,  is  the  veqr  noUe  endpture 
on  the  lime  westcn  doon  of  Chatties  rathedial,  with  fine 
tympanum  reliefs  aad  colossal  statues  (all  once  covered  with 
painting  and  gold)  attached  to  the  jamb-shafts  of  the  openings. 
These  latter  figures,  with  their  cxagKcratcd  height  and  the 
liiHK  str.ilKlil  fulds  of  their  drapery,  are  (lesipncd  with  great 
ski!l  to  asbihl  and  not  to  break  the  main  upward  lines  of  the 
doorways.  The  sculptors  have  willingly  sarriticcd  the  beauty  and 
projKirtio:)  of  each  separate  statue  for  the  sake  of  the  architectonic 
cflect  of  the  whole  fa(ade.  The  heads,  however,  ate  full  of 
nobility,  beauty,  and  even  graott  especially  those  that  are 
softened  by  the  addition  of  long  wavy  cods,  which  give  relief 
to  the  general  atiflncta  of  the  fata.  The  ioilpttifed  doors  of 
the  aoith  aad  mtb  aides  of  BongeiailMdnl  aic  iae  oamples 
of  the  cad  of  the  isth  century,  aad  so  were  the  west  doors  of 
Notre  Dame  in  Paris  till  they  were  hopelessly  injured  by 
"  restoration."  The  early  sculpture  at  Bourgcs  is  specially 
interesting  from  the  ridiltBm  1b  aaagr  paitS  €<  ItS  Original 
coloured  decoralioa. 


Romanesque  sculpture  in  England,  during  the  Norraaa 
period,  was  of  a  very  rude  sort  and  generally  used  for  the 
tympanum  reliefs  over  the  doors  of  churches.  Christ 
in  Majesty,  the  Harrowing  of  itell  and  St  George  period la 
and  the  Dragon  occur  very  frequently.  Reliefs  o'  the  LogtsoA. 
zodiacal  signs  were  a  common  dctoratiun  of  the 
richly  sculptured  arches  of  the  i:th  century,  and  are  frequently 
carved  with  much  power,  llie  later  Norman  sculptured  orna> 
mer.ts  arc  very  rich  and  spirited,  though  the  treatment  of  the 
human  figure  is  still  very  weak.' 

The  bestfwuerYcd  riamnlrs  of  OMMMunental  sculpture  of 
the  tilh  centiny  aie  a  aamber  of  cfligica  of  haightS'templars 
fa  the  round  Teinple  drarch  la  Leadoa.'  Thusf  an  laboffouly 
cat  la  hard  Pnrbeck  marble,  aad  much  resemble  broaae  la  their 
treatment;  the  faces  are  clumsy,  and  the  whole  figures  stiff 
and  heavy  in  modelling;  but  they  are  valuable  examples  of 
the  mihiary  costume  of  the  lime,  the  armour  being  purely 
chain-mail.  Another  elViRy  in  the  same  church  cut  in  stone, 
once  decor.ated  with  painting,  is  a  much  finer  piece  of  s<ul[iturc 
of  about  a  century  later.  The  head,  treated  in  an  ideal  way 
with  wavy  curls,  h.is  much  .simple  beauty,  .lihowing  a  Rreat 
artistic  advance.  Another  of  the  Rkost  remarkable  clTigi<$  of 
this  period  is  that  of  Robert,  duke  of  Kormaody  (d.  1134). 
in  Gloucester  cathedral,  carved  with  much  spirit  in  oak,  aad 
decorated  with  paintlngii  The  teslfatic  trait  of  the  crossed 
legs,  which  occurs  la  msny  of  these  effigies,  heralds  the  oear 
advent  of  Gothic  ait.  Most  rapid  pra«ress  hi  all  the  aits^ 
especially  that  of  sculpture,  was  made  in  Enghind  in  the  second 
half  of  the  13th  and  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  largely 
under  the  patronage  of  Henry  111,  »  h<i  eniplityed  and  hand-omrly 
rewarded  a  large  number  of  Eriglisli  artists,  and  also  i.T.iicrtcd 
others  from  Italy  and  Spain,  thoufih  these  foreigners  took  only 
a  secondary  position  among  the  painters  and  sculptorsof  England. 
The  end  of  the  13th  century  was  in  I  nt  the  uilminating  period 
of  English  art,  and  at  this  time  a  very  high  degree  of  excellence 
was  reached  by  purely  lutional  means,  quite  equalling  and  even 
surpassing  the  general  average  of  art  on  the  Continent,  excq>t 
perhaps  in  France.  Even  .Niccola  Pisano  could  not  have  tOI^ 
passed  the  beauty  aad  tfffhnical  oicellence  of  the  two  heonn 
effigies  in  Westadaster  Abhnr  mndflfcd  aad  cast  hgr  WiBfaua 
ToreU,  a  goldsmith  aad  dtuen  of  Laadoob  diecUgr  beiBBn 
theyearijoo.  These  ere  oa  the  tomhs  of  Henty  III.  and  Queen 
Eleanor  (wife  of  Edward  I.),  and,  though  the  tomb  itself  of  the 
former  is  an  Italian  work  of  the  Cosmati  school,  there  is  no  trace 
of  foreign  inllLetice  in  tile  ii);ures.  At  this  lime  jMjrtrait  elTj;;;c-s 
had  not  come  into  general  use,  and  liolh  licures  arc  trcatcii 
in  an  ideal  way.'  The  crowned  head  of  Henry  lil.,  with  noble 
well-modelled  features  and  crisp  wavy  curls,  resembles  the 
conventional  roy.al  head  on  English  coins  of  this  and  the  following 
century,  while  the  head  of  Eleanor  is  of  remarkable,  almost 
classic,  beauty,  and  of  great  interest  as  showing  the  ideal  t>po 
of  the  1 3th  century,  la  Iwlb  cases  the  drapery  ia  well  ooaccived 
in  broad  scu^ittttesqtie  foMs,  graceful  and  yet 'simple  ia  treat- 
ment.  The  casting  of  these  ftgures,  which  was  effected  by  the 
cire  pudue  process,  is  tcchaically  very  perfect.  The  gold  em- 
ployed for  the  gilding  was  got  from  Lucca  in  the  shape  of  the 
current  florins  of  that  lime,  which  were  famed  for  their  purity. 
Torcll  was  highly  paid  for  this,  us  well  as  for  two  other  bvoaia 
statues  of  Queen  Eleanor,  probably  of  the  same  design. 

.Mlhouph  the  (lilTerencc  between  li;lly  develof)C-d  Gothic 
sculpture  and  Romanesque  sculpture  is  almost  as  clearly  marked 
as  the  ditfetence  between  Gothic  aad  Romanesque  architecture— 

*Tn  Norway  and  Denmark  during  the  nth  and  12th  cemuriee 
carved  ornament  of  the  very  highest  mrrit  was  pcodueed,  especially 
the  framework  round  the  ff(M»r»  of  the  wooden  churrhes;  these  af» 
formed  of  large  pine  plankx,  sculptured  in  slight  relief  with  dragons 
and  interlacing  loliage  in  grand  sweeping  curves,— perfect  maMer* 
pieces  of  decoiBtive  ait»  full  of  (he  iMcneat  iavcmive  spirit  aad 

originality. 

»  See  Richardson.  UonuHunUtt  Effitut  cf  tkt  Temptt  Church  (Lon- 
don. 1843). 

>  The  (•ff\«y  of  King  John  in  Worcester  cathedral  of  about  iai6  is 
an  exception  to  tUs  ami  thsogh  rudcly  fMntted,  the  head  appsam 
to  be  a  portrait. 
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liidMd,  tliecwalutida  of  the  tiiOiTtopioceedcd  in  panUd  stages— 
ttie  cbanie  llOtn  the  earlier  to  the  later  style  is  so  gradual  and 
almost  imperceptible,  that  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  follow  it 
step  by  step,  am!  to  illustrate  it  by  c»  imptcs  U  lut  diitinRuibhrs 
the  Gothic  from  iht'  Romanfwiiic  in  scuJpiuic  is  ihc  iUivinK  to 
achieve  individual  in  the  iti^ie  of  typical  expression.  Ihis 
striving  is  as  npfwrent  in  tin-  rm  rc  flexible  and  emotional  treat- 
ment of  llic  lu-n'..in  fi^-.irt  .as  U  is  in  i ho -sul)>t  ii  u; ion  of  ri.ituralislii; 
plant  and  animal  forms  (or  the  more  convent  lonjil  omamentation 
of  the  earlier  centuries.  Statuesque  architcct<jnic  dignity  arid 
calmness  are  replaced  by  slender  grace  and  soulful  expression. 
The  drapery,  instead  of  being  arranged  in  heavy  folds,  clings 
to  the  body  and  accentiutes  lAihcr  than  ouncceb  the  form. 
At  the  iMie  time,  the  mbjecta  ticated  by  the  <iolhic  sculptor 
do  mt  dciMffl  to  any  marked  decree  from  those  wMdi  feU  to 
the  task  it  the  Romanesque  workers,  though  they  ane  brought 
Riorc  within  the  range  of  human  emotions. 

It  is  only  natural  that  in  Frame,  which  was  the  birthplace  of 
Gothic  art liittc; arc,  the  '•■■■far  .irt  of  sculpturo  ^lioiu.l  Uam- 
atl.iirm.l  Its  t.iilir^i  and  mosl  iUjl-iJig  Jcvtlupuum 
During  ihi-  I  ;th  rcntury,  the  imii^iers,  or  st^nc 
sculptors,  worked  futnd  in  hand  with  (he great  cathedral 
builders.  This  century  may  Meed  be  called  the 
golden  age  of  Gothic  sculpnsre. 

While  still  keeping  its  t.iHy  (Iii;niiy  and  subordination  to 
its  architectural  setting,  the  sculpture  reached  a  very  high 
degree  of  graceful  finish  and  even  sensuous  beauty.  Nothing 
eouhl  surpass  the  lovdinew  of  the  aogcl  statues  RMind  the 
Salnte  Chapclle  in  Paru^and  even  the  earticr  worfc  on  the  facade 
«f  Laonalhednaliafnllofgmceaiidddkacy.  Amiens  cathedral 
b  eifWdally  rich  in  ICviptute  of  thh  date,— as.  for  example, 
the  noble  and  majestic  statues  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  at 
the  west  end;  the  sculpture  on  the  south  transept  of  about 
1 3fjO-  t  !-;c.  ■)(  nK>re  di  vuloj)!  <]  >l\  lc.  Is  rctiutk.iljlc  for  di>;nity 
CORiltmcd  With  s»ifl  bc-july  '  Tf  c  iiohlo  row  of  Vinf;s  on  itic 
west  end  of  Notre  Danu'  .-i  I'.uis  li,~s,  like  the  culicr  svuljiturc. 
btrn  miffed  by  "  re^ior.it  ir.n/'  wKu  !i  has  rvbUxi  the  statues 
111  Ixnli  ihi-ir  >[)irit  .ind  ;tii  ir  v^vnir.  To  the  latter  years  of  the 
ijth  ceritur>'  IkIohs  the  magnificent  scries  of  statues  and  reliefs 
round  the  three  jrreaf  uestem  doorways  of  the  same  church, 
among  which  are  no  fewer  than  thirty-four  life-sized  figures. 
On  the  whole,  the  single  statues  throughout  this  period  are  finer 
than  the  reliefs  with  many  figures.  Some  oi  the  statues  of  the 
Vitgin  and  Child  are  of  etttiaoidiaary  beauty,  in  qtite  of  their 
beifiig  often  treated  with  a  ficrtain  mnnerisin— «  curved  pose 
of  the  body,  which  appcan  to  have  been  copied  from  fvory 
statuettes,  in  which  the  figure  followed  the  curve  of  the  elf  iili'iu  s 
tusk.  The  north  transept  at  Rheims  is  no  less  rich-  the  tiiitru! 
statue  of  Clir;  :  i^  .1  work  of  much  gr.icc  and  nobility  of  form; 
and  Some  nuiic  tigure* — for  example,  th.ii  of  Si  Sebastian — 
show  a  knowledge  of  iht  hum.in  h^>-[\  'Aiilih  w.is  \er\'  unusual 
at  that  early  date.  Many  of  these  Rcifiiii  statues,  iike  those 
by  Torell  at  Westminster,  are  quite  equ.il  to  the  bcs)  work 
of  Xiccola  Pisano.  The  abbey  church  of  St  Denis  possesses 
the  largest  collection  of  French  rjth-century  monumental 
elhgics,  a  large  number  of  which,  with  supposed  portraits  of  the 
early  kings,  were  made  during  the  rebuHding  of  the  church  in 
1164;  some  of  them  appear  to  be  "  aicbsistic  "  copies  of  older 
contemporary  slatuea* 

In  the  Mlh  century  French  scul^ure  began  lo  decline,  though 
much  beatitiful  pUslic  work  was  Mill  produced.  Some  of  the 
reliefs  on  the  choir  scrren  <.f  V.nro  Dame  at  Pari*  belong  to  this 
period,  as  does  also  niu.:  h  i.ne  sculpture  on  the  transepts  of 
Rouen  cathedral  and  t|;u  we.i  end  of  Lyons.  At  the  end  of  this 
cendry  an  able  sculptor  from  the  Netherlands,  Claus  Sluter 
(»hr.  r.eed  the  tradition  of  the  t4th«century  school  of  Tournai, 
which  i>  marVH  by  the  exquisite  study  of  the  details  of  nature 
and  led  to  ihr  tiriili.ir.i  development  of  Flemish  realism),  executed 
much  6ae  work,  especially  at  Dijon,  under  the  patronage  of 
Philip  the  BoU,  Ibr  whoao  needy  iranded  Cuthnrian  nnMisury 

>  Set  Fdibien,  aUltu$  SrAHhayt  it  siSo-Jkmyt  {HAt,  1706). 


in  I     he  iodptared  the  gi«al'*lloNtloiMitain'' in  the  cloister, 

with  six  life  siied  statues  of  prophets  in  stone,  painted  and  gilt 
in  the  usual  medieval  fashion.    Not  long  before  his  death  in  141 1 

Slutrr  com[iIetcd  a  very  magnil'irenl  alt.ir  tomb  for  Philip 
ihc  Bold,  now  in  the  musriim  at  Dgon.  It  ii  of  white  marble, 
surrounded  with  areadiriK,  wliieh  contains  ab<jul  foity  small  ala- 
baster figures  re|)rc£cntiiiK  nufurners  of  all  classes,  executed 
with  muth  dramatic  power.  The  recumbent  portrait  efligy  of 
rhilip  in  his  ducal  mantle  with  folded  hands  is  a  work  of  great 
power  ,xnd  delicacy  of  troatmenl.* 

Whilst  in  France  there  was  a  distinct  slackening  in  building 
activity  in  the  14th  CCMttiy,  which  led  to  a  corresponding 
decline  in  acidpture,  Cermaiiy  cupcricnced  a  reawaken-  Annan 
ing  of  artistic  creative  energy  and  power.  That  the 
Gothic  style  had  taken  root  on  Gcrann  aoE  in  the 
preceding  century,  is  proved  by  the  fretfc,  nMibile 
treatment  of  the  statues  on  the  south  porch  of  the  east  fa(ade 
of  Bamberg  cathedral,  and  even  more  by  the  equestrian  statue 
of  Conrad  111  in  the  market-place  at  Bamberg,  whkh  sopporlcd 
by  a  foliated  corbel,  exhibits  »i,\r;ltnt;  v  igour  and  originality. 
.".Mil  is  designed  with  wonderful  l.irceiK  ■^s  of  eiTect,  though  small 
in  icile.  The  .^t.-vtues  of  Henry  the  Lion  and  0'"*'"  Matilda 
at  Brun  ,\\  li  k,  of  about  the  same  period,  arc  of  the  liijiheii  beauty 
and  dignity  of  expression.  Strassburg  cathedral,  though  sadly 
d. imaged  by  restoration,  still  possesses  a  large  quantity  of  the 
finest  sculpture  of  the  ijlh  century.  One  tympanum  relief  o( 
the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  surrounded  Iqr  tii^  sorrowing  AposileS, 
is  a.  work  of  the  very  highest  beauty,  worthy  to  tank  with  the 
hcsl  Italian  Kulplure  of  even  a  later  period.  Of  its  daas  nothing 
can  auipaia  the  puidy  decorative  carving  at  Strassburg,  #ith 
varied  realistic  foliage  studied  from  nature,  evidently  with  the 
keerwsl  interest  and  enjoyment. 

But  such  works  were  only  isolated  manifestations  of  Gcrm.an 
atti-tic  Re:,i'..:>,  until,  in  the  t:eM  lentcry,  siulpture  roie  to  new 
.iiid  ^pltiiilnJ  life,  ihotifdi  il  found  exjiressioti  mil  m>  iiuah  in 
the  composttioti  of  e>,tenM\e  pr.nips.  .is  in  the  ne:^;ht.)Ouring 
France,  but  in  the  carving  of  iMd.tUd  hgwre'.  of  rare  and  subtle 
beauty. 

Nuremberg  is  n'ch  in  gtjotl  sicuipiure  of  the  t4th  century. 
The  church  of  St  Sebald,  the  Frauenkirche,  and  the  west  facade 
of  St  Lawrence  are  lavishly  decorated  with  reliefs  and  statues, 
very  rich  in  effect,  but  ihoiWHtg  the  germs  of  that  mannerism 
which  grew  so  simng  in  Germany  during  the  »s*h  century. 
Of  special  beauty  are  the  tutueltes  wbkb  adorn  the  "  beautiful 
fountain,"  which  was  formerly  ctraneousiy  attributed  lo  the 
probably  mythical  sculptor  Senifd  Schonhofer,  and  is  decorated 
with  gold  and  colour  oy  the  painter  Rudolf.*  Of  considerable 
importance  are  the  statues  of  Christ,  the  VirRin,  and  the  AjwMles 
on  the  piers  in  the  cho.r  of  Cnhigne  e.itlicilr.d,  ^^huh  vM.te 
completed  after  Ijjo.  They  .-ire  (v.irtn  ul.:rly  iiut.ibli.-  for  their 
admirable  fwlychromatie  treatment.  Tlie  rihifs  ein  the  high 
altar,  which  are  of  later  dale,  ate  wrought  m  white  marble  on 
a  background  of  black  marble.  Augsburg  produced  se\'tral 
sculptors  of  ability  about  this  time;  the  museum  po!■sc^^cs 
some  very  noble  wooden  statues  of  this  scluxd,  large  in  sc.ile 
and  dignified  in  treatment.  On  the  exterior  of  the  choir  of  the 
diurch  of  Marienburg  caitle  is  a  very  rcntarkable  colovsil  figure 
of  the  Virgin  of  about  1340-1150.  like  the  Uildesheim  choir 
screen.  It  is  made' of  hard  stucco  and  is  decorated  with  glaaa 
mosaics.  The  equestrian  bionae  gioup  «t  St  Gcoife  nnd  the 
Dragon  in  the  market-place  at  IVague  is  eacellent  in  workman- 
ship ai  d  full  of  v  lg'iuT,  though  iiiu.li  wanting  dignity  of  style. 
iXiiiUhcr  fine  work  i:-!  br<jrL/e  of  .iliout  the  same  date  is  the  effiRy 
of  Archbishop  Conrail  (d.  l.-'n)  iu  (_'<ih;cnc  i.ilhLdr.d.  ixei  u'ld 
rr?sny  yp.ir*  .iftcr  his  death  1  ho  pir'.rait  apiK-.us  truthful  and 
Ihc  whole  ligtire  is  nolplc  in  style-  The  rriilitary  effigies  of  this 
lime  in  Germany  as  elsewhere  were  almost  unavoidably  ttifi 
nod  Ubicsa  fmm  the  aeocsifty  ol  rcpwirnting  Uten  la  plate 


•See  A  KU  ineliijsz.  CTaw  Stuttr  (Pari*.  190«). 
•Sec  Baaeter,  BtiUou  vn  Aii«»<f««Jk.  fiurnberfs,  Rettberj. 
■AlinOrrMT  KniuiUtim  (Stmigsn.  I>54)«  and  P.  J.  Ree.  Hmnmttrg 
I  and    JTrl  Ito  ite  end  ^  At  iM  CnMry  (London.  lfio$). 
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•nnaur.  The  eteleriutlcal  dittublB;  in  vlikli  printly  effigin 
neariy  always  appear,  h  al^o  a  thoroughly  unsculpturesquc 
form  of  drajxry,  both  from  iis  awkward  shape  and  ils  absence 
of  fo!il5.  The  Gunthcr  of  SchwarxliurR  (d.  i  u^;)  in  Frankfort 
cathedral  is  a  characteristic  ex4m|)lc  of  Iht-M.-  scj)ulchr3l  clngics 
in  shght  rchi-f- 

in  England,  much  of  the  fine  13th-century  sculpture  was 
used  Ito  decorate  the  facades  of  churches,  though,  on  the  whole, 
jltfl^gl^  English  cathedral  architecture  did  not  offer  such  grc.-«l 
tmimt  opportunities  to  the  imagier  as  did  that  of  France. 
tcuipiun  A  aoUblc  csccpUoo  is  WcUa  cathedral,  the  west  end  of 
^^^^   wUdi.  dating  fnm  about  the  niddfe  «( the  eeatuty. 

ii  covered  with  more  than  <Soo  figufCS  ia  the  mun<l 
or  in  relief,  arranged  in  tiers,  and  of  varying  siaes.  The  tympana 
of  the  doorways  arc  filled  with  reliefs,  and  above  them  stand 
rows  of  colossal  statues  of  kings  and  queens,  bishops  and  knights, 
and  saints  bolh  nialc  and  female,  all  treated  very  skilfully  with 
nobly  arran^i'd  <lt.i|)try,  and  graceful  heads  designed  in  a 
thoroughly  .inhilt  i  lonit  vv.iy,  with  due  regard  to  the  m.iin  lines 
of  the  building  ih'  y  ate  meant  to  decorate.  In  this  respect 
the  early  me<iirv.il  sculptor  inherited  one  of  the  great  merits 
of  the  Greeks  of  the  best  period:  his  figures  or  reliefs  form  an 
essential  part  of  the  design  of  the  building  to  which  they  are 
aAised,  and  ate  treated  in  a  subordinate  manner  to  their  archi- 
tectural sumoundinga— very  diflcrcnt  from  most  of  the  sculpture 
«a  modcRi  bidlding>ii  whidi  liequently  looka  aa  if  it  had  been 
atnck  up  as  an  aftertliought,  and  fm)uently  by  iu  idolcAt  and 
incongruous  lines  is  rather  an  impertinent  excrescence  than 
an  ornament.'  Peterborough,  Lichfield  and  Salisbury  cathedrals 
have  fine  exarri|il<5  of  the  scul[)lurc  of  the  i,;:h  utitury:  in  tin 
chapter  house  of  the  last  the  spandrels  of  the  wall-artadc  are 
&llcd  with  sixty  reliefs  of  subjeits  from  liible  history,  alt  treated 
*ith  much  grace  and  relintnient .  'I'o  the  end  of  the  same 
century  belong  the  Celebrated  n  liefs  of  angeK  in  the  spjindrcls 
of  the  choir  an  lies  at  Lincoln,  carved  in  a  large  massive  way  with 
great  strength  of  decorative  effect.  Other  fine  reliefs  of  angels, 
eaeeutcd  about  1260,  exist  in  the  tranKpta  of  Westminster 
Abbey;  being  high  from  the  ground,  thqr  ue  broadly  treated 
without  any  high  finish  in  the  details.* 

Purely  deamtlve  carving  hi  stone  leaciicd  il*  highest  point 
of  excellence  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  ceatwy—cathcff  later, 
that  b,  than  the  best  period  of  figure  sculpture.  W«oil<arvIng 
(v  r  ),  on  the  other  hand,  reached  its  artistic  climax  a  fullocRtury 
later  under  the  influence  of  the  fully  developed  Perpendicular 
style. 

The  most  important  efrigi<-s  of  the  14th  ccntur>'  arc  those 
in  Rill  liron.'c  of  lulward  111  I.  1  ;  ;;)  and  of  Richanl  II.  and 
his  queen  (made  in  IJ0  5).  all  at  U  est  minster.  They  are  all 
portraits,  but  arc  decidedly  inferior  to  the  earlier  work  of  William 
Torcll.  The  effigies  of  Rirhard  If.  and  Anne  of  Bohemia  were 
the  work  of  Nicolas  Broker  and  Godf  red  Prcst,  goldsmith  citizens 
of  London.  Another  fine  bronze  effigy  b.at  Canterbury  on  the 
tomb  of  the  Black  Prince  (d.  1376):  though  wdl  cast  and  with 
careful^  noddled  armour,  it  is  treated  io  «  aomewhat  dull 
and  conventtonal  way.  Tlw  recumbent  stone  figure  of  Lady 
Arundel,  with  two  angeb  at  her  head,  In  Chichester  cathedral  ia 
remarkable  for  its  calm  peaceful  ix»e  and  the  beauty  of  the 
drapery.  Among  th'.  ph -t  perfect  works  of  this  diMripiion 
is  the  alabaster  tomb  oi  K.i!|.h  .Nevill,  first  earl  of  U  esimorlaiid. 
with  figures  of  himstll  and  Ins  two  wives,  in  St  iii.drop  ehureli. 
county  Durham  (14;*)),  rcmovrd.  lO'CxS,  from  a  dark  corner  ol 
the  churrh  into  full  light,  a  few  fut  away,  where  ils  beauty 
may  now  be  examined.  A  very  fine  but  more  realistic  work  is 
the  tomb  figuie  of  William  of  Wykebam  (d.  1404)  hi  the  cathedral 

'  The  ".urc  on  the  Pari*  opera  hou-^:  is  .1  striklnR  instance  of 
this;  and  m,  in  a  tmall  way,  are  the  »taHK->  in  the  reredos  at  W'csl- 
minsier  Abbey  and  that  at  Gloucester  catbednl.  Another  i»  afforded 
by  the  figures  of  modern  soldiers  intcried  in  the  beautifully-designed 
Col  hie  ftoi  r  War  Memorial  (by  G.  F.  Bodley.  K  A.)  K't  up  in  the 
cathedral  closr  in  York. 

'On   ill!-  ttti.le.  Wc*tmin»ter  the  most  completely 

rrpii'^nt  ulM  ti.  n  of  fCnylish  nuditA.d  sculpture  in  an  Un- 

broken succesMon  from  the  13th  to  (he  16th  century. 


at  Wtndieiter.  Hie  cathedrab  at  ftochctter.  Lfchlield.  York, 

Lincoln,  Exeter  and  many  other  ecclesiastical  buildiri:^  in 
England  are  rich  in  examples  of  14th-century  5culj  ;ate, 
used  CK  :,iSi  iii.'lly  with  great  profusion  and  richness  of  etiect. 
but  treated  in  strict  sulx)rdination  to  the  arthiter  turaJ 
backgrou:id. 

The  finest  piece  of  bronze  sculpture  of  the  t5th<cntury  is 
the  efhgy  of  Richard  Bcauehamp  (d.  14J0)  in  his  family  chapd 
at  Warwick — a  iwbic  [xjrirait  figure,  richly  decorated  with 
engraved  ornaments.  The  modelling  and  casting  were  done 
by  William  Auaten  of  London,  and  the  gilding  and  cngmvinc 
by  •  Nadkmluids  goManith  whs  had  aettled  in  Lowdon,  named 
Barthoilomeir  Lanbeipring,  as^iated  by  aeveni  other  akilful 
artists. 

The  first  Spanish  sculptor  of  real  eminence  who  need  be 
consiilered  is  Aparicio,  who  lived  and  worked  in  the  1  ith  century. 
His  shrine  of  St  Millan,  exciiiled  to  the  order  of  Don  9$^mt 
Saniho  the  Great  is  in  the  monastery  of  Yuio,  ami  is 
a  fomposition  eviellent,  in  its  w,iy.  in  desi^:n.  pi.\fe  and  pro[«5r- 
tion.  In  the  early  medieval  perirKl  the  s>  u!['!ure  of  northern 
Spain  was  much  intlueneed  by  ron1e:ri[Kir.iry  art  in  France. 
From  the  i^th  to  the  i4ih  century  many  French  architects 
and  sculptors  visited  and  TMXked  bi  Spain.  Tb*  cathedral  ol 
Santiago  de  Compostella  pesacwcs  one  of  the  grandest  existing 
specimens  in  the  world  of  late  12th-century  architectonic 
aculpture;  this,  though  the  work  of  a  native  artist,  Mastci 
Mateo,*  |a  thorooghly  French  in  style;  as  recorded  by  an  inscrip- 
tion on  the  front,  it  was  completed  in  118S.  The  whole  of  the 
western  portal  with  its  three  doorways  is  covered  with  statue* 
.in  I  reliefs,  all  richly  (lei>ir,iti  d  with  colour,  part  of  which  St3 
ren;.Lins.  Round  the  ce;Ural  arch  arc  fi,;ures  of  the  twcnty-fottf 
eider^,  and  in  the  tym|)anuin  a  very  noble  relief  Df  ("hrist  in 
.M.ijesty  iR-tween  Saints  and  .Vngeh.  .As  at  Chart  res,  the  jamb- 
shafts  of  the  doorways  are  decorated  with  standing  statues  of 
saints— St  James  the  elder,  the  patron  of  the  church,  being 
attached  to  the  central  pillar.  These  noble  figures,  though 
treated  in  a  somewhat  rigid  manner,  arc  thoroughly  subordinate 
to  the  main  lines  of  the  building.  Their  heads,  with  pointed 
bcarda  and  «  fined  mechanical  smile,  together  with  the  stiff 
drapery  arrangBd  in  bng  narrow  folds,  lecall  the  Acglnetaa 
pediment  sculptme  «f  about  fen  BX.  This  appears  utange  at 
first  sight,  but  the  fact  If  that  the  works  of  the  early  Greek  and 
the  medieval  Spaniard  were  both  produced  at  a  somewhat 
similar  stage  in  two  far  distant  periods  of  artistic  development. 
In  bolh  I  ases  plastic  art  was  fn  einj;  itself  fr<  m  the  bonils  of  a 
hieratic  arehiism,  and  had  readied  one  of  the  last  steps  in  a 
dcvclo(imeiii  which  in  the  one  c.isc  culmifaied  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  I'hidian  age.  and  in  the  other  led  to  the  exquisitely 
beautiful  yet  simple  and  reserved  art  of  the  end  of  the  13th 
and  early  part  of  the  I4lh  century  — the  golden  age  of  sculpture 
in  France  and  England.  In  the  cathedral  of  Tarragutia 
are  nine  statues,  in  stone,  executed  by  Bariulome  in  1278  lor 
the  gate. 

In  the  14th  century  the  silvcqmiths  of  Spain  produced  oianj 
works  of  sculpture  of  great  siae  and  technical  power.  One  of 
the  finest,  by  a  Valcnctan  called  Peter  Bernec,  is  the  great  silver 
retable  at  Gerona  cathedral.  Il  is  divided  into  three  tiers  of 
statuettes  and  reliefs,  richly  framed  in  cauopicd  uichcS,  alt  0( 
silver,  p.irtly  cast  and  partly  hammered. 

In  the  1  sth  century  an  infusion  of  German  influence  was 
mixed  with  that  of  France,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  very  rich 
sculptural  ileeorations  which  adorn  the  main  <!oor  of  Saljm.ini  a 
cathedral,  the  facade  of  S.  Juan  at  Valladolid,  and  the  church 
and  dolstenof  S.  Juan  de  los  Reyes  at  Toledo,  perhaps  (he  most 
gorgeous  exampks  of  architectural  sculpt'jre  in  the  world. 
These  were  ciecuted  between  14 iS  and  1475  bv-  a  group  of 
clever  sculptors,  anuH^  whom  A.  and  F.  Dias,  A.  e.  de  Sahagun, 
A.  Rodrigues  and  A.  Gonsaica  were  perhapii  the  chief.  The 
marble  altar-piece  of  the  grand  altar  at  Tarragona  was  begun 

'  \  kneeling  portrait-<.taluc  of  M.iteo  is  Inirclurcd  at  the  back^of 
die  (i  Mlf.il  pier.    'I  lii'-  fifcjiin;  i%  n  i  a  Ii  iiMn  -l  by  thc  SpUniA 

peasants,  and  the  held  u  partly  worn  away  with  ki*>es. 
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by  P.  Juan  in  f4?fi  »nA  completed  by  G.  De  La  Moia.  The 
earvttl  loluj!!.-  Ill  lhi->  [i':tM'l  ol  c>(m:i:j,i1  bcAuty  and  spiiiliij 
execution^  itititniic  lotins  oi  plAnt-growth  are  iningle«l  «uh 
other  more  conventional  foliage  in  the  most  masterly  manner. 
Tbf  very  noble  bronze  monument  ol  Archdeacon  Pclayo  (d.  mqo) 
in  liuigd^  cathedral  was  probably  the  work  o(  Simon  of  Cologne, 
mha  was  also  architea  9i  Um  CerlOM  al  MitafloK9»  i  m.  from 
Bhiios.  The  chureh  of  itut  momstery  coatum  two  of  the  most 
Biif^fictBtly  rich  monumcjits  in  the  «oiM,  espedally  tbe 
•tuMomb  of  King  John  IL  and  hu  queen  by  <^  de  SUoe — 
a  perfect  marvxl  of  rich  alabaster  canopy*w<iik  and  intricate 
under-cutting.  The  efTigics  have  little  merit.  From  the  i6th 
cinicn.-  m-.'.v:ir<ls  v.Lu)cl  li.is  ,i  fjMniritc  ni.iterial  with  Spanish 
s<  iilpi(>ni,  who  cniiiliijiul  it  for  <k  vol lon.il  .iml  historical  groups 
rt.ii.si ii :illy  I ri'.iiLil. ^ui li  jsil'.L-"  J'clmc  I runrTal-ins: oI Granada" 
by  l-.l  MacUc  Kodrigo,  and  even  (or  portraiture,  as  in  the  Bust 
of  1  uii.i.io  by  /Monzo  Ucrrugucte  (1480-1561). 

Duhag  ibe  14th  century  Florence  and  the  neighbouring 
citict  were  tbr  diief  cenlns  of  Italian  sculpture,  and  there 
naranoua  icidpton  of  mcccssivdy  incnaaing  artiMic 
power  lived  and  wotrked,  191  in  the  isih  centuiy  ibe 
yggP'  cUy  had  become  the  aesthetic  capital  «(  the  nocld. 

But  the  Golhic  •culptor'k  activity  waa  by  no  mcana 
confined  to  Tuscany,  for  in  northern  Italy  various  schools 
ol  sculpture  existed  in  the  14th  century,  especially  at  Verona 
ar,>l  \iiiitc,  wliose  art  differed  widtlv  frniti  the  contemporary 
art  oi  I  jiu  ,  but  Milan  and  Favia.on  the  other  hajul,  poisisw-il 
sculptor-,  \ilh>  li  II  j.'-cd  closely  the  style  ol  the  Pisani.  The  chu  l 
examples  of  the  latter  clau  arc  the  magnificent  shrirtc  of  Si 
Augustine  in  the  cathedral  of  Pavia.  dated  1362,  and  the  some- 
what similar  shrine  of  Peter  the  M.irtyr  (ij^g),  by  Balduccio 
of  Pi^a,  in  the  church  of  S.  Eu&lorgio  at  Milan,  both  of  white 
marble,  decorated  in  the  most  lavt&h  way  with  >tatuettet  and 
aubjecc  tdid'a.  Many  other  fine  pieces  of  the  Pisan  school  exist 
in  Mihui.  The  well-known  tombs  of  the  Scaliger  family  at 
Veiooa  Aow  a.  more  native  style  of  design,  and  in  general  form, 
though  not  in  detail,  suggest  the  influence  of  transalpine  Gothic. 
In  Venice  the  northern  and  almost  French  character  of  much 
of  iKc  r.irly  1 h-i  .  nl  ury  si  ulpture  is  Di-jrc-  MroriKU  ni.irkL'i, 
CSpcviAiiy  in  llie  noble  tij;.jris  in  hifrli  rclnf  wlmh  duuialL' 
inc  lower  story  and  anglis  01  tdc-  duj-i's  jvitacc,'  tlii>c  ate 
mostly  the  work  of  a  Venetian  named  Uartulotiico  iion.  A 
m.ignificent  marble  tympanum  relief  by  Bon  can  be  seen  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum;  it  has  a  noble  colossal  figure 
of  the  Madonna,  who  shelters  under  her  mantle  a  number  of 
kneeling  worthippeis;  the  backgiound  ia  enriched  with  foliage 
nod  heads,  fon»{n(a"JcHeti«e,"deiigDed  with  great  decorative 
skill.  The  cathedral  of  Como.  built  at  the  veiy  end  of  the  1  sth 
rentury,  is  decorated  with  good  sctilpture  of  atmoat  Cothic 
style,  but  on  l?ie  \Oiivti-'  ratlier  dull  and  mechanical  in  detail, 
like  much  oi  the  i<  uli.iurL  in  the  extreme  north  of  Italy.  .A 
l.iiL'f  quantity  oi  ruh  •vu'i  ture  was  produced  in  Naples  during 
the  14th  ccntur>'.  but  ol  no  great  merit  either  in  design  or  in 
execution.  The  lofty  monument  of  King  Ri  Hirt  (1550  .  I>i  hind 
the  high  altar  of  S.  Chiora.  and  other  tombs  m  the  same  church 
arcthemost  conspicuous  wotksofthispcriod.  The  extraordinary 
poserty  in  the  production  ol  sculpture  in  Rome  during  the  i4<h 
century  was  remarkable.  Tbe  dunuy  effigies  at  the  north-east 
of  S.  AAaria  in  Traateme  an  striUag  examples  of  the  degradation 
of  tbe'plailife  art  there  about  tbe  year  1400;  and  it  waa  not 
till  nearly  the  middle  of  thto  century  that  the  arrival  of  able 
Florentine  sculplon,  such  as  FOarete,  Mino  da  Firsolc.  and  the 
r.-iljiuoli,  initiated  a  brilliant  era  nf  .irti_.;ii  at:iviiy. 
liii  A  cver,  for  about  a  century  continued  Xv  I'.t  p. n  i  on  tin  nri.sim  1 
of  ulp'KTS  from  Tuscany  and  other  n^.-ilurr'  piovjuir^.  It 
was  not.  in  fact,  till  the  period  of  full  decadence  had  begun  that 
Rome  itself  produced  any  notable  artists. 

In  FIomKe,  tbe  centre  of  artistic  activity  during  the  ijih 
as  well  as  the  I4tb  century,  Giotto  not  only  foangorated  the 

■See  Rttskin,  5fewi  ef  WnUe.  .irtd  Moihc*.  Ceuh.  dtr  Bunt.  k. 
BOdk  Vttudigt  (Leipzig.  .  II.  v.  d.  O^bi'lcnu.  iliodallnU 
titmk  M  l^dattfig  (jUipiig*  i9oaj> 


modern  era  of  painting,  hut  in  his  relief  sculpture,  and  more 
[i.irtiiularly  by  llie  influence  he  c»eri  isoJ  iip<in  .Aiulrc.-i  Pisano, 
earned  tbe  art  oi  sculpture  beyond  the  point  where  it  had  been 
left  by  Giovanni  I'isano.  In  Andrea  we  find  something  of 
Niccola's  classic  dignity  grafted  on  to  Giovanni's  dose  observation 
of  nature.  His  greatest  works  are  the  bronxe  south  gate  of  the 
Baptistery,  and  some  of  the  reliefs  on  Giotto's  Campanac.  The 
last  great  master  of  the  GotUe  period  is  Andrea  di  Clone,  better 
known  as  Orcagna  (ijioS?  to  136S),  who,  like  Ciotto,  achieved 
fame  in  the  three  sister  arts  of  painting,  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture. His  wonderful  tabernacle  a'.  Or  San  MiUkIl-  Is  a  hlMl 
testimony  to  his  efficiency  in  the  three  aiii  and  lu  h;;,  e.uly 
training  as  a  goliUtnith.  Ver>-  b<  .tutlful  sepulchral  eiiiKu  -  in 
low  relief  were  prixluud  in  miny  parts  ol  ll.i!v,  cspiLiall)  at 
Florence.  The  tomb  o(  Lotcnza  .\ciiaioli,  in  the  Cerinsa  lu-ir 
Florence,  is  a  fine  example  of  al>jui  the  year  1400,  which  has 
.absurdly  been  attributed  to  Donatello.  The  similarity  between 
the  plastic  arts  of  Athens  in  the  5th  or  4tb  century  B.C.  and  of 
Florence  in  the  islh  century  is  not  one  of  analogy  only.  Though 
free  from  any  touch  of  oopyism,  there  are  namr  points  in  the 
works  of  such  men  as  Donatelto,  Luca  della  Robhia,  and  Anioido 
Pisano  which  strongly  recall  the  aoi^Hic  of  andeot  Ciem^ 
and  suggest  that ,  if  a  sculptor  of  the  later  Pbhlian  school  bad  been 
surrounded  by  the  same  types  of  face  and  costume  a>  tliose 
among  which  the  Italians  lived,  he  would  have  produml  pLiiiic 
v.Mik  ,  tli>«-ly  rebetiiljlii-.j;  those  uf  (he  Kreal  h  lurent lue  n..'i>Uib, 
l.(ireii/o  (jhiberli  may  be  tallcii  the  hr-.l  of  the  gre.Tl  Muipuir!! 
of  the  Renaissance.  Bui  bel.veen  liiin  and  Orcagna 
another  master,  the  bicncsc,  Jacojio  della  Querela'  (1J71- 
14J8)  who,  although  in  some  minor  traits  connected  with  the 
Gothic  scboul,  heralds  at  this  early  date  the  boldest  and  most 
vigorous  and  original  achievements  of  two  generations  hence. 
Indeed,  Jacopo^  whose  chief  worlta  are  tiie  Foate  Caja  at  Siena 
<now  reconsiracled)  and  the  reliefs  on  the  f^t  of  S.  Pctroolo 
at  Bologna,  stands  In  hia  strong  mnscuhpr  treatment  of  tbe 
human  figure  nearer  to  Michelangelo  than  to  his  Gothic  pre- 
cursors and  contemporaries.  Contemporan< llu^Iy  Gli'Inrti, 
the  Kulptor  of  the  world-famed  baptiib  ry  ^.mus,  ami  with 
I  ).>r-;.iU  11(1,  and  ti)  a  certain  extent  inlluence'l  by  ilirm.  worked 
■^..nie  ricn  vho.  like  CiufTagni,  were  sitti  cMenlnlly  Gothic  in 
th  :r  ii>1e.  or,  like  Xanni  di  Banco,  retained  unmistakable 
(races  ot  the  earlier  manner.  Luca  della  Robbia,  the  founder 
ol  a  whole  dynasty  of  sculptors  in  glazed  tcrra-coKa,  with  his 
rlas<>ic  purity  of  style  an  l  sweetness  ot  expression,  came  next 
in  order.  Unsen^u.^!  beauty  elevated  by  religious  spirit  was 
attained  in  the  highcu  «kgr««  by  Mino  da  Ftcaote.  the  two 
RossclEm,  Benedetto  da  lf^ano»  Dcsiderio  da  Settignaao  and 
other  sculptora  more  or  baa  diiectly  inAucnoed  by  Oonaletto. 
Through  them  the  tomb  monuntenl  received  the  definite  form 
which  it  retained  thrciuK''>"it  tne  Renaissance  period.  T<\^i 
of  tixe  noblest  equestrian  nmi  jc  ili.-  world  has  probably  mr 
seen  ,ire  ti  e  Gatlamclata  stjim  ra.li.  i  by  Donatello  and  the 
statue  ol  ColWni  at  \'enii  e  !  >  \  cirocihio  and  Leopardi.  A 
third,  which  w.i'  probably  lit  i  tpi  il  beauty,  was  mo<lelled  in  day 
by  Ix-onardo  da  \  inci,  but  it  no  longer  exibls.  ,\mong  other 
sculptors  who  flourished  in  Italy  about  the  n)i«ldle  of  the  15th 
century,  are  the  Lvnihesc  Maiieo  Civitali,  Agusiino  di  Duccio 
(141W.  1481),  \vh<'>e  principal  works  are  to  be  found  at  Rimini 
and  Perugia;  llie  bronieMeorkcr  Bcrtoldo  di  Giovanni  (14x0- 
1491);  Antoido  del  FoUaiwIo,  the  author  of  the  tombs  of  popes 
Siatus  IV.  and  Innocent  VIII.  at  St  Peter's  in  Rome;  and 
Francesco  Laurana  (i4}4-i $01  ?),  a  Dalmaii.m  who  worked 
un  Ii  r  Bruncllcschi  and  left  many  Ir.n  es  i  f  his  .•\clivit>  in  Naples 
iTtiun.phal  Arch).  Sicily  and  soutlwiti  I  rince.  Finally  came 
M.i  hi  l.mgclo,  who  raised  the  sculpture  mi  rlie  modern  world 
to  its  highest  pitch  of  magnificence,  and  at  the  s.ime  time  sowed 
the  seeds  of  its  rapidly  approaching  decline,  the  head  of  his 
David  at  Florence  is  a  work  of  unrivalled  force  and  dignity. 
His  rivals  and  imitators,  Baccio  Bandinclli,  Gi,^como  della 
Porta,  Monldupo.  Ammanati  and  Vincenxo  de'  Rossi  (pupils 
of  Bandinelli)  and  others,  copied  and  eiaggrratcd  his  faults 
•  See  Cari  Cornelius.  Jottpt  dm  Qwmia  (Halle  a.  S.,  tS96)- 
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without  possessing  a  touch  of  his  gigantic  genias.  In  other 
parts  (if  Italy,  such  as  Pavia,  thi.-  traditions  of  the  isth  century 
lasted  Idinjci,  thouKh  gnujuatly  f-KlinR.  The  statuary  and  reliefs 
which  make  Ur-  C"crtc)sa  ncir  I'.ivii  one  of  the  nwst  gorgeous 
buildings  in  the  worlii  arc  fret-  from  the  influence  of  Michelangelo, 
» Inch  al  Morciice  and  Roniu  was  ovcrvvhcIniinR.  Though  much 
of  the  sculpture  was  begun  in  the  second  half  of  the  1 5th  century, 
the  greater  port  was  not  executed  till  much  later.  The  (nagnifi- 
ccnt  tomb  of  tht  founder,  Giovanni  Cftkaxw  ViMonU,  was  not 
completed  till  about  tjfev  and  it  •  ymeoua  annplo  of  tbo 
•tyle  of  tho  Ronissanrc  grown  w«ik  UmB  nam  it  ridiDess 
■Mframliaaaaf  the  simple  purity  of  the  ait  of  the  15^1  century. 
Everywhere  in  this  wonderful  building  the  fault  is  the  same; 
and  the  growing  love  of  luxury  and  display,  which  was  the 
curse  of  the  time,  is  rrHcctcd  in  the  plastic  decorations  of  the  whole 
church.  The  old  religious  spirit  had  died  out  and  was  succeeded 
by  unUtlirf  or  by  an  atTected  revival  of  paganism.  Monuments 
to  ancient  Romans,  such  as  those  to  the  two  Plinys  on  the  facade 
of  Ckuno  cathedral,  or  "  heroa  "  to  unsaintly  mortals,  sudt  aa 
that  erected  at  Rimini  by  Sigismondo  PandoUo  in  honour  of 
Itvit  la,'  grew  up  side  by  side  with  shrines  and  churches  dedicated 
to  the  aaiats.  Wo  luive  aeen  how  the  yonthfni  vifout  of  the 
Cfaiiitla&  lUlli  tMfied  for  n  tbne  the  dzy  bone*  of  eipiring 
daaue  art,  and  now  the  decay  of  this  same  belief  brought 
with  it  the  destruction  of  all  that  was  most  valuable  in  medieval 
sculpi  ure.  Sculpture,  like  the  other  arts,  became  the  bond  slave 
of  liae  rich,  and  ceased  to  be  the  natural  expression  of  a  whole 
people.  Though  for  a  long  time  in  Italy  great  technical  skill 
continued  to  exist,  lite  vivifying  si^t  was  dead,  and  at  last  a 
dull  scholasticism  ur  a  riotoot  CItlftVICU'OB  of 
the  leading  characteristics. 

The  i6lh  century  was  one  of  transition  to  this  state  of  Jcgrada- 
Uoa,  but  aevertbdew  produced  maiur  Kulpton  of  great  al^tjr 
iiho  nfcre  not  wholly  cniihed  by  dfidhihig  taste  of  their 
time.  John  of  Dooai  (t5»4->foS)>  uaually  known  as  Gfovannl 
da  Bologna,  one  of  the  ablest,  lived  and  woHced  afanoit  entirely 
in  Il.ily.  His  bron/e  st.itue  of  Mercury  tTying  upwards,  in  the 
l"(Ti/i,  one  of  his  finest  works,  is  fuUol  life  auU  movement,  fly 
him  also  is  the  "  Cnrr\-ing  off  of  a  Sabine  Woman  "  in  the  Loggia 
d<;'  Lansi.  His  great  fountain  at  Bologna,  with  two  tiers  of  boys 
and  mermaids,  surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue  of  Neptune,  a 
very  noble  work,  is  compoo^  of  axch|tcctaral  features  combined 
wiiii  sculpture,  and  b  xBDaihabk  for  beaiUy  of  proportion. 
He  also  cast  the  fine  hnmtc  cquestiian  statne  of  Co4mo  de' 
Mfidid  at  FIoieQCB  and  the  very  iMdy  decofited  west  door  of 
Pisa  cathedral,  the  latter  notable  for  the  overcrowding  of  its 
ornaments  and  the  want  of  sculpt urcstiue  di^nily  in  the  fifiures; 
it  is  a  feeble  imifalion  of  (ihibcrti's  noble  produtti()n.  One  of 
Giovanni's  best  \v<ir>Ls,  a  ^roup  of  two  nutle  figures  fight ing, 
is  now  li>st.  A  fine  copy  in  lead  existed  till  recently  in  the  front 
quadrangle  of  Ur&^-noss  Colkge,  Oalurd,  of  whidi  it  was  the 
chief  ornament.  In  1881  it  was  sold  for  old  lead  by  the  principal 
and  fellows  of  the  college,  and  was  immediately  melted  down  by 
the  plumber  who  bought  it — an  irreparable  loss,  at  the  OOly 
Other  e»sting  copy  is  very  inferku;  tlie  dcatmctioB  was  aa 
utterly  hwcusabie  act  of  vandaiiiin.  Ibe  inilptme  on  the 
western  facade  of  tbc  church  at  Loveto  and  the  daborate  branae 
gates  of  the  Santa  Casa  are  works  of  great  technkal  merit  by 
Girolamo  Lort'.b.irdo  and  his  sons,  alx/UI  the  middle  of  the  ['I'l 
century.  Benvcuulo  Cellini  (1500-1569),  though  in  the  ii;.^in 
greater  as  goldsmith  than  as  sculptor,  prcxluccii  one  work  of 
great  beauty  and  dignity — the  bronze  Perseus  in  the  Loggia 
dc'  Lanzi  at  Florence.  His  lar  ge  bust  of  Cosimode'  Medici  in  the 
BargcUo  is  mean  and  petty  in  style.  A  number  of  very  clever 
statues  and  groups  in  terra-cotta  were  modelled  by  Antonio 
Begarelli  of  Modcna  (d.  isfis),  aad  were  enthusiaaticaily  admired 
by  Michebtngclo;  the  finest  are  a  "  Ketl "  hi  S.  Maria  Pompooa 
and  a  large  "  Descent  from  the  Cross  "  in  S.  Francesco,  both  at 
Modcna.  The  colossal  bronze  seated  statue  of  Julius  HI.  at 
Perugia,  cast  in  1 55s  by  Vinceuio  Daoti,  b  000  of  the  best 
portrait-ficures  of  tJbe  time. 

■Sm  YifartSb iUMrfao  XV^'iOdt  (ffula,  Kto). 
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The  latter  part  of  the  isth  century  in  France  was  a  time  of 
transition  from  the  mediev.il  style,  which  h.^d  gradually 
deteriorating,  to  the  more  Qorid  and  reahstic  taste  ol 
the  Renaissance.  To  this  pcriixl  belong  a  number 
of  rich  reliefs  and  statues  on  the  choir-screen 
of  Ch.artrcS  cathedral.  Those  on  the  screen  at 
Amieas  are  later  sUll,  and  exhibit  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
new  style. 

The  tiansitkii  from  the  Gothic  to  the  Renaiaguice  b  to  be 
noted  in  many  tomb  aMinuBwilte  of  the  eeeapd  haltol  thit  t$lh 
and  the  hrtfnnfnt  of  Om  xMi  ccnt«dM»  Mtah^r  hi  Rtndand 

de  Retu^s  tnagnifoent  tomb  of  the  cardinals  of  Ambobe  at 

Rouen  cathedral.  Italian  motifs  are  paramount  in  the  great 
tomb  of  Louis  XII.  and  his  wife  Anne  of  lirctaguc,  at  St  Denis, 
by  Jean  Juste  of  Tours. 

The  influx  of  Italian  artists  into  France  in  the  reiRn  of  Frandsl., 
who,  with  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  .\ndrea  del  .Sarlo,  Roaso^  aod 
Primaticcio,  bad  simunoncd  Hcnvenuto  Cellini  and 
Other  Italian  sculptors  to  his  court,  naiur.illy  led  to 
the  practical  extinction  of  the  Gothic  style,  thougji 
isolated  examples  of  medievalism  still  occur  about  the 
middle  of  the  i6thcail«iy.  8iichaiethe'*Entoiab«ent"latbe 
crypt  of  Bourges  cadie«Bal,  and  the  tomb  of  Utai  of  ChakMia 
inthechurchof  StEtienneatBar-le-Duc.  Hui  the  main  currrnl 
of  artistic  thought  followed  the  direc  tion  indicated  by  the  found- 
ing of  the  italianl.dnK  school  of  Font.iineble.iu.  Jean  (ioujon, 
(d.  1573)  was  the  ablest  I'rench  sculptor  of  the  time;  he  conitiincd 
great  technical  skill  and  refinement  of  modelling  with  the  flurid 
and  aliected  siyic  of  the  age.  His  nude  hgurc  ot "  Diana  rccliniivg 
by  a  Stag,"  now  in  the  Louvre,  is  a  graceful  and  vigorous  piece 
of  work,  stipetior  in  sculpturesque  breadth  to  tiie  somewhat 
similar  bronie  rtM  of  a  nymph  by  CdUnl.  Between  1 540  and 
t$i*  Goujon  oecuted  die  fin^  aoBumeat  at  Rouen  to  Duke 
Lmds  de  Brfirf,  aad  from  155$  to  is6s  was  mainly  occupied  in 
decoratbg  the  Louvre  with  sculpture.  One  of  the  most  pleasing 
and  graceful  works  of  this  period,  thoroughly  Italian  in  style, 
isthe  marblegroupof  the  "  Three  Graces  "  beuring  on  their  heads 
an  urn  containing  the  heart  of  Henry  II.,  exeiuted  In  i5fo  by 
Germain  Pilon  for  Catherine  de  Mtdicis.  The  monument  of 
Catherine  and  Henry  11.  at  Si  Denis,  by  the  same  sculptor, 
is  an  inferior  and  coarser  work.  Maltre  Ponce,  probably  the 
same  as  the  Italian  Ponzio  JacquiOi  chiscUed  the  noble  monument 
of  Albert  of  Carpi  (1535),  BOW  io  the  LouviC  Another  very 
fine  portrait  dBor  of  about  isio»  a  ncunbcot  figure  in  foU 
annour  of  the  dime  of  MouUtorai^,  preserved  fai  the  Louvre, 
is  the  work  of  Barthticaqf  Frienr.  Francab  Doquesnoy  of 
Brussels  (1504-1644).  usually  known  as  II  Fiammingo,  was  a 
clever  .s<:ult)tor,  thorouKhly  French  in  st\le,  though  he  mostly 
worked  in  Italy.  His  lar^c  statues  arc  very  poor,  but  bis  rcLicis 
in  ivory  of  boys  and  ciipids  are  modcUed  with  wandecfiil|>'  soft 
realistic  power  and  graceful  fancy. 

To  these  sculptors  should  be  added  Jacques  Sarrazin,  well 
known  for  the  colossal  yet  elrprmt  caryatides  (or  the  grand 
pavilion  of  the  Louvre;  aiid  Fraticob  Au|^,  the  SOdptor  of 
the  splendid  mansofcun  of  the  due  de  Montmorency. 

In  the  Methcdaads  the  great  devekpnwnt  of  painting 
not  noeompaoied  by  •  par^Id  movement  hi  plastic 
art.  Of  the  few  monuments  that  claim  attention, 

■>"e  must  mention  thebron^e  tomb  of  Mary  of  Rurguvidy 
at  Nolte-Dame,  Hrugrs,  executed  .ilK)Ut  1495  by  jan 
de  Baker,  and  the  less  remarkable  though  tcchnicaBy 
complete  companion  tomb  of  Charles  the  Bold  (1558). 

The  course  of  the  Renaissance  movemeit  in  Ccrman  sculpture 
differs  from  that  of  most  other  countries  in  so  far  as  it  appears 
to  grow  gradually  out  ol  the  GothiC  Style  in  the  g,^.^ 
direction  of  individual,  reaMstie  treatment  of  tbe  mtam 
figure  whIdi  fai  late  Gothie  days  had  become  somewhat 
conventional  and  schematic  and  idealixcd.  Marked 
physiognomic  expression,  careful  rendering  of  move- 
ment, costume  and  dciaiU,  and  the  suj:Kestiun  of  difTerent 
textures,  together  with  almost  tragic  emotional  intensity,  are 
Ihethtaf  sbnaof  the  ssUi-caitttqr  icalpletB  wbo^  en  tbe  winh^ 
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Plate  I. 


{Photo,  Brofi.) 

Jocopo  Delia  Querela  — Tomb,  Ilaria  del  Carretto,  Lucca. 


I^PhoUi.  Alinari.) 

Amirea  Pisano. —  The  first  bronze  door  of  the 
Baptistery.  Florence. 


{Photo,  A  mierson. ) 
DooalcUo.—  EquesUun  Statue,  General  GattamelaU, 
Padua. 
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{Photo.  Aliiuri.) 

Donatrllo.  —  Statue  of 
St  CcorRC,  Horence. 


I  Photo.  Andtrton. ) 

Mkhelangrlo.   -  }Iead    of  Coloual 
David,  Murence. 


{Photo,  AnJfrwH.) 

Verrocchio  tc  I.^ipardi. —  Bronze  ro|<>ssal  Statue  of 
Bartolummco  Collcuni,  Venice. 


I  Photo,  And  ft  ion  ) 

I.uca  Delia  Rohbia.—  Girls  and  boys  playinit 
on  musical  instruments  ami  dancing'Musco 
dcir  0|)era,  Horence). 
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(Photo,  Alinari.) 

Brnvcnuto  Cellini  — Bron/c  Statue  of 
I'rrseus  anil  Mc«iusa,  in  the  LogRia  dci 
Lan/i,  l-lurcncc. 


(Pbolo  M  urthU  ir  Sokn.) 

PrtiT  \  Uchrr— (lilt  Bronic  Statue 
of  King  Arthur,  lnn«l>rurk. 


Bernini    Apollo  and  Daphne  {Borg- 
hesc  Galler>  I. 


Kl'koUt,  Girauditn.) 

Jean  Goujon  — Diane  dc  Poitiers  (as  Huntress),  in  the 
I^ouvrc. 


{Photo,  Uvy.) 

Canova — Col«»«l  Marhic  Group  of  Theseu*  and 

Centaur,  \  ienna. 


{Photo.  CiiraudoH.) 
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Plate  III. 


(PkaU),  LondJH  Sltrtitcopic  Ca.) 

Alfred  Stevens  The 
Wellinpton  Mnnumcnt. 
St  Paul  s  C  alhcdral, 
London. 


Sir  George  Framplon,  R.A.  — 
The  Dr  Barnardo  Alcmorial. 


(Photo.  Mansrtl&Co  ) 
Lord  Leighton.  P. R.A.  — 
The  Sluggard. 


(PhoU),  Frederick  Betlytr.) 

Harr>'  Bales,  .\.R..\.  —  Homer. 


H.  II.  Armstcad.  R.A.— 
Lieutenant  Waghorn. 


mi 


e;.  l".  Watts,  K.\.  -Hugh  Lupus. 


A.  GUbcrl.M.V.O.— 
Icarus.  , 

^  J i.^  .d  by  Google. 
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E.  Onslow  Ford,  R.A. — Shelley  Memorial. 


F.  W.  Pomcroy,  A.R.A. 
— The  Spearman. 


Alfred  Drury,  A.R.A. 
Innocence. 
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F.  Dcnvcnt   Wood,     Bertram  Mackcnnal,  A. 
A.R.A.— Psyche.       R.A.— Diana  Wounded. 


W.  Hamo  Thornycroft, 
R.A. — Teucer. 


Albert  Toft— Antigone. 


Havard  Thomas — 
Lycidas. 


W.  Ilamo  Thornycroft,  R.^V.— Dean 
Colet. 


W.  Goscombe  John,  R..\. 
St  John  the  BaptisL 
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Plate  V 
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W.  R.  Colton,  A.R.A.— 
Aloharujab  of  Mysore. 


Sir  Charles  Lawes-Wittewronge — 
The  Punishment  of  Dirce. 


G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.— Clytic. 


Sir  J.  Edgar  Bochm,  R.A.—      W.  R.  Colton,  A.R.A.— The  Crown  of  Love. 
Carlyle. 


Thomas  Brock.  R.A.— The 
Genius  of  Poetry. 


Plate  VI. 


SCULPTURE— American 


J.  Q.  A.  Ward— George  Washington.         D.  C.  French  -Indian  Corn;  Bull  by  E.  C.  Poller. 


Augustus  St  Ciaudcns — Memorial  to  Robert  Ciould  Shaw.  Frederick  MacMonnics— 

Nathan  Hale. 
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Plate  VII. 


A.  Falgui^rc — St  Vincent 
dc  Paul. 


E.  Barrlas— The  First  Funeral. 


A.  Idrac— Mercury  Inventing  the  Caduceus. 


Just  Bccquct — St 
Sebastian. 


I"  G£r6mc — Bonaparte  at  Cairo. 


E.  Dclaplanchc — The 
Virgin  with  the  Lily. 


L.  Maniueslc — 
Liululca. 
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Plate  IX. 


Roger  Bloche— The  Child.  Gardet— FighUng  Panthers.  dressing  her  1  lair. 
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Plate  X. 


SCULPTURE— Other  Foreign  Countries 


Ettore  Ximcncs — Revo-  A.  Querol — Memorial  to  Alphonso  XII.  M.  Antokolski — Satan, 

lution.    (Italian.)  (/-'ram  the  Model.)    (Spanish.)  (Russian.) 


Jef  Lambcaux — The  Hunoaa  Passions.  C.  Mcunicr — Unloading. 

(Belgian.)  (Belgian.) 
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adhere  to  medieval  thought  and  amngetnent.  The  Italian 

influence,  which  did  not  make  itself  felt  until  ihc  caity  days 
of  llic  i6th  century,  led  to  brilliant  results,  whilst  the  worktre 
retained  their  fresh  northern  individuality  and  keen  oljscrv.ition 
of  nature.  But  in  the  latter  half  of  this  century  it  began  to 
choke  thcbc  national  characteristic?,  amJ  led  to  somewhat 
tlMaUical  and  conventional  dassici&m  and  mannerism. 

One  ipeciaUty  of  the  isth  century  was  the  production  of  an 
taaumt  mmbar  of  woodea  altan  and  laedMea,  painted  and 
^  la  tlM  nMM  fonveov  my  aad  flowed  idtk  anbiMt-idid^ 
■ad  attUK>»  the  former  often  tmted  in  »  vciy  pictadal  style.* 
Woedeti  screens,  stalh,  tabennele*  and  other  diurdi-fiitings 
of  the  greatc/t  tlaJjoralion  and  clever  workmanship  were  largely 
prrxfurctl  in  Germany  at  die  same  time,  and  on  into  the  i6th 
century-.'  Jorg  Syrlin,  one  of  the  most  able  of  ll;esc  siiulptors 
in  wood,  executed  the  gor^eotjs  choir  stalls  in  L'lin  cathedral, 
richly  decorated  with  statuette*  and  canofucd  work,  bet\^een 
1464  and  1474;  bis  son  and  namesake  sculptured  the  eiabomte 
stalls  in  Blaubeurca  chnich  of  1496  and  the  great  pulpit  in  Ulm 
cnthedial.  Another  enccptionaUy  important  work  of  this  type 
■a  die  wagnififmt  aJtar  at  St  WoUgang  in  Upper  Austria, 
amd  hf  tba  TiRilei^  Mcihul  Vicfaer,  ia  14S1.  Vdt  Stnaa 
of  Ctacow,«lM>  ktcr  lettled  In  Nvmnberg,  a  man  of  bad  char- 
acter, was  a  most  skilful  sculptor  in  wood;  he  carved  the  high 
altar,  the  t.xbcmacle  and  the  stalls  of  the  Frauenkirclie  at 
Crarow.  Ix-twecn  1472  a:ul  i.}04.  One  of  hii  finest  woiks  is  a 
large  picco  of  wooden  paiiclliri;,'.  nearly  6  il.  sqttare,  carved  iu 
149  J,  with  cc^)^r.^I  relit  Is  of  the  Doom  and  the  Heavenly  Host, 
framfd  hy  minute  rclieis  of  scents  from  Bible  history.  It  is 
now  in  the  Nuremberg  towtt-hall.  Wohlgemuth  (i434-tS«o)i 
tbe  matter  of  A.  Dilrcr,  was  not  only  a  painter  but  also  a  dcvcr 
woodrCmcTi  as  was  also  DUrcr  hiniself  (1471-1528),  who 
cMcnted  a  tibeiaacte  fm  the  Host  with  an  exquiiitcly  carved 
idief  d  Chffat  b  Majesty  between  tbe  Vlrgbi  aod  St  John, 
which  still  cxiite  fat  the  dutpel  ol  the  monastery  of  Landau. 
DUrer  also  prodtioed  ndohture  reliefs  cut  in  boxwood  and 
hone-stone,  of  which  the  British  .'Tu  j  1  fprint-rooni)  fx>s£C5.scs 
one  of  the  finest  examples.  Adam  Kraitt  (c.  Mtis-i^o;)  was 
aiMther  of  this  class  of  sculptors,  but  he  worked  also  in  storie; 
be  produced  the  great  Schrcyer  monument  (14Q1)  for  .St  Sebalrl  s 
at  Nuremberg, — a  very  skilful  though  manncrcil  picee  of 
sculpture,  with  very  reaUttic  hgures  in  the  costume  of  the  time, 
carved  in  a  way  more  suited  to  wood  than  stone,  and  too  pictorial 
ia  effect.  He  alio  made  the  great  tabernacle  for  the  Host, 
80  ft  b%h,  eovend  with  itatuettcs,  in  Ulm  cathedral,  and  the 
very  spirited  "  Statioao  of  the  Cloas  "  oa  tbe  ned  to  the  Nwtem- 
b^TZ  cemetery. 

T;  '/iichcr  fan-.iTy  of  Nuremberg  for  three  generations  were 
among  the  ablest  sculptors  in  broiue  durin;;  the  isth  and  r6lh 
centuries.  Hcrni.mn  \'isehrr  the  ili'.cr  worked  mostly  between 
1450  and  1505,  follo'.ving  the  e.irlier  nu-'lieval  traditions,  but 
without  the  onRin  ility  of  his  son,  I'l  ter  \  i^eher. 

Next  to  Nuremberg,  the  chid  ctiitrcs  oi  bronze  sculpture 
were  Augsburg  and  Luhcck.  Innsbruck  possesses  one  of  the 
finest  series  of  bronae  statues  oi  the  first  half  of  the  i6th  century, 
aaindy  twcaty-cjght  eoloanl  figures  round  the  tomb  of  the 
fmpcfor  MaaimiKan,  ■mhkh  stands  in  the  centre  of  tbe  nave, 
reptwenttag  a  larorniBn  of  heroes  and  anctstata  of  the  emperor. 
The  firit  of  the  statues  which  was  completed  cost  jooo  florins, 
aod  itf  Maximilian  invited  the  help  of  Peter  Vlscher,  whose  skill 
was  greater  and  whose  work  e.vixr.sive  ili.m  that  of  the 
local  craftsmen.  Mo«t  of  them,  hov.ever,  were  executed  by 
sculptors  of  whom  Little  is  I'.ow  known  They  t!ilTer  nueh  in 
Style,  tbo'igh  all  .ire  of  great  technical  merit.  The  line4.l  is  an 
kfeal  statue  of  King  .'\r!hur  of  Britain,  in  plate  armour  of  the 
or  early  15th  cenluiy,  very  remarkable  for  tbe  nobility 
of  the  face  and  pose.  Thikt  ol  Tbeodoiie  Is  also  a  very  fine 

•  This  daSB  of  iane  wooden  rotable  w  is  much  Imitated  in  Spain 
and  Scandinavia.  The  metropolitan  cathedral  of  Rctakilde  in  Den- 
mark posaenc*  a  vef.'  larj^  an-l  m.r,;nifiretit  example  covered  with 
subject  reliefs  enriche<i  with  g'-Id  .iikI  colour* 

'  ace  Waagca.  KunsI  und  KumtUr  in  DtuUcki.  CLcipug,  184J- 
XXJV  9 


conception.  Both  are  wrongly  said  to  he  the  work  of  Peter 
Vischer  himself.  Of  the  others,  the  best,  nine  in  numlx-r,  are 
by  Master  Cilg.  The  others,  which  ranRc  from  stillness  to 
exaggerated  realism,  arc  executed  by  inferior  workers. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  i6th  ecntury  lh<;  tDtluence  of  the 
later  Italian  Ren.iissance  becomes  very  apparent,  and  many 
elaborate  works  in  bronze  were  produced,  especially  at  Augsburg, 
where  Hubert  Gerhard  cast  the  fine  "  Augustus  fountain  "  ia 
ISO},  and  Adrian  de  Viies  made  the  "  Ucrraica  fountain  "  in 
rs99i  both  weieiiAMBeed  by  the  style  of  Gkmnnidi  Bologna, 
as  ■howa  bi  his  magnifieeat  ioontain  at  Bologna. 

At  tbe  beginning  of  the  i6th  century  sculpture  in  Englaitd 
was  entering;  upon  a  period  of  rapid  decadence,  and  to  sooo 
extent  had  lost  its  native  individuah'ty.  The  finest 
series  of  statues  of  this  period  are  those  of  life  si/,c  -ri/i. 
high  up  on  the  walls  of  Henry  MI.'s  chapel  at  West-  i^iKx  tm 
minster  and  others  over  the  v.irious  minor  altArs. 
These  nincty-fivc  figures,  which  represent  saints  and  doctors 
of  the  church,  vary  very  much  in  merit:  some  show  German 
influence,  others  that  of  Italy,  while  a  tluid  daa  are,  as  it 
wcie,  arcbaisiic  "  fanitatfaos  of  older  En|Mdi  aculptiue.*  Ia 
some  cases  the  heads  sad  feaocal  pBtt  ato  (Moeful,  aad 
the  drapery  dignified,  but  fai  the  main  they  are  ooane  both 
in  design  and  in  workmanship  comp.trcd  with  the  better 
plastic  art  of  tlic  i  jth  and  i^ih  centuries.  This  decadence  of 
English  sculpture  caused  Henry  \TI.  to  invite  the  Florentine 
Torrigiano  (i  t;.' ?-i5;j)  10  visit  Engl.md  to  model  and  cast 
the  bronze  figures  for  his  own  magnitucnt  tomi),  which  still 
exist  in  almost  perfect  preservation.  The  recumbent  ctbgies  of 
Henry  \1I.  and  his  queen  arc  fine  specimens  of  Florentine  art, 
well  modelled  with  lifelike  portrait  heads  and  of  ■N-cry  fine 
technique  in  the  casting.  The  aluar  tomb  on  which  the  effigies 
lie  is  of  bfawli  marble,  decorated  with  lai|e  nwdalUon  lelieia 
in  gilt  hmiae,  each  with  a  pab  of  saiala— the  patnos  of  Henry 
and  Elizabeth  of  York— of  very  fiaeefnl  design.  The  altar  and 
its  large  baldacchino  and  reredos  were  the  work  of  Torrigiano, 
but  were  destroyed  during  the  t7th  ccntur>'.  The  reretlos  had 
a  large  rcUtI  of  the  Resurrection  ot  Christ  executed  in  painted 
tcrra-cotta,  as  were  also  a  life  size  npare  of  the  dead  Chriit 
under  the  allar-slab  and  four  angels  on  the  top  angles  ol  the 
baldacchino;  a  number  of  fragments  of  these  figures  have 
recently  been  found  in  the  "pockets"  of  the  nave  vaulting, 
w  here  they  bad  been  thrown  after  the  destruction  of  the  rcredos. 
Torrigiano's  bronze  effigy  of  Margaret  of  Richmond  in  the 
sooth  aisle  of  the  same  chapel  is  a  voy  ikaful  but  too  nalfatk 
portsait,  apparently  taken  from  a  cast  of  the  dead  iue  and 
hands.  Another  tetta<«otta  efligy  in  tbe  Rolb  chapel  is  also, 
from  internal  evidence,  attributed  to  the  s.T.me  able  Florentine. 
Another  talented  Florentine  sculptrr,  Benedetto  di  Maiano,  was 
invited  to  England  by  Car<iir.'.l  Wolsey  to  make  his  tomb;  of 
th,s  only  the  ni.irblc  sarcoph.igus  now  csiists  and  has  been  u>';d 
to  bold  the  body  of  /Ndmiral  Nelsi-in  in  St  I'aul's  Catliedral. 
Another  memt>er  oi  the  same  family,  named  Giovamii,  was 
the  sculptor  of  the  colossal  tcrra-cotta  heads  of  the  Caesars 
alTixed  to  the  walls  of  the  older  part  of  Hampton  Court  Palace. 

In  Spain,  ia  the  early  part  of  the  i6th  century,  a  stiong  Italian 
influence  anpeneded  that  of  France  and  Germany,  partly  owing 
to  the  presence  there  of  the  Florentine  Torrigiano  spa»M 
and  other  Italian  artists.    The  magnificent  tomb  of  asasa 
Ferdinand  and  I.sabella  in  Granada  cathedral  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  Italian  Renaissance  sculpture,  somewhat  ^'f*'^ 
similar  in  general  form  to  the  tomb  of  Sixtus  IV.  by  Ant. 
I'ijllaiuolo  in  St  I'eter's,  but  h:.lt  a  Century  later  in  the  style 
of  its  detail.    It  looks  as  if  it  had  been  executed  by  Torrigiano, 
but  the  design  which  he  made  for.it  is  said  to  have  been  rejected. 
The  statue  of  St  Jerome,  which  he  executed  for  the  convent 
of  Bucnavista.  near  Seville,  w^as  declared  by  Goya  to  be  superior 
to  Mirhelangclo's  "  Moaes,"   Some  o(  the  work  of  this  period, 
though  purely  Italian  in  style,  was  produced  by  Spaniib  Kiupton, 

•There  were  once  no  fewer  than  107  ftaii:i  ^  in  tin  intrri-ir  of  tt.ij 
chapel,  beside*  a  Urge  number  on  the  extcnor;  tee  J.  1-  Mid^ 
thwaiu  ia  d>rtsarfifi«.  voL  alvu.  pL  s.'iil. 
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— for  example,  the  cboir  rdlefii  at  TUedo  cathedral,  and  those 

in  ihr  Colrgio  Nt.iyor  ^•.  Salamanca  by  Alonzo  Bemiguctc, 
situlptor,  paitilcr  ami  arthitctl,  trained  in  Rome  and  Florence, 
and  the  greatest  (li-signcr  of  Spain  up  to  that  time.  He  worked 
under  Michelangelo  and  \'aian,  and  on  his  return  to  Spain  in 
1520  was  ap[x>intc<l  tuurt  painter  and  sculptor  to  Charles  V. 
The  same  position  was  occupied  under  Philip  II.  by  Caspar 
Bcccrra  (X5JO-1S70),  whose  nustetpiccc  is  a  figure  of  Our  Lady 
«f  the  Soiitiide,ja  Madrid.  E•Ub•llJoldal^GR■DrioHe^lalHlez 
aiidalteSpHUihicii^laBpfodiiced«laiieanBte^  dibante 
Ktabka^  cptrved  in  wood  «hh  nbjecta  fat  idkf  aad  Mify 
decorated  te  fold  aid  adoitfa.  niew  maiiitiMaa  raaaaa  m 

polychromatic  sculpdiic  Rietnble  the  isth-century  retallos  o( 
Germany  more  than  any  Italian  examples,  and  were  a  sort 
of  survival  of  an  older  medieval  style.  J,  Morlaiies  wa^  the 
first  of  .Spanish  sculptors  to  adopt  the  style  of  Albert  DUrer, 
which  afterwards  became  general  Philip  de  N'igarni,  Christopher 
of  Salamanca,  and  Paul  de  Cespcdcs,  who  was  native  of  Cordova, 
are  names  of  great  prominence  up  to  the  CDd  of  the  century. 
Alooae  Cano  (1600-1667),  the  paioiur,  wia  lemaikable  for  clever 
itiliMk  •odpture,  very  ]a^bfy  cdomd  and  leligioua  in  style. 
Uootalci.  vbo  died  fai  161J.  ma  aoe  at  lha  aiilMi  9*tmitmk 
acdplon  of  Ua  tfane.  A  fiaat  nwka  n*  tlw  idieb  of  the 
Hadonaa  and  Saints  on  an  altar  in  the  university  church  of 
Seville,  and  in  the  cathedral,  in  the  chapel  of  St  Augustine,  a 
very  nobly  designed  Conception,  modelled  with  great  skill. 

In  the  17th  century  sculpture  in  wood  still  prevailed.  The 
statue  of  St  Bruno  of  Montancz  soems  to  have  inspired 
others  to  repeat  the  subject  in  the  same  material:  Juan  dc 
jn'.n  (d.  1614)  is  a  case  in  point.  Pedro  de  Mena  and  Zarcillo 
achieved  great  success  in  this  daaa  of  acnlptnre.  A.  Pujol  of 
Catalonia  and  Peter  Roldan  cairied  aa  the  planish  tradition. 
The  chief  names  in  the  18th  eaalliqr  an  thm  «l  Don  P.  Diique 
CorncMool  Seville  Doi}.  da  BbataHa,  A.  Sahador  (known 
ai  "the  RaBMa,''d.  176^,  Philip  de  Castro  of  Galicia,  one  of 
the  wtfitt  eariaeat  acnlptots  of  his  time  (d.  177s),  and  F. 
Gotknez  (d.  1782)-* 

If  the  immediate  followers  of  Michelangelo  showed  a  tendency 
10  UUM  the  characteristics  of  the  master's  style  into  exaggerated 

•    mannerism,  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  finds 

^^1^*^^  Italian  sculpture  in  a  state  of  complete  dccadunLe, 
Imluir.  Statuesque  dignity  having  given  way  to  violunt 
fiutteriai  movement  and  florid  excesses,  such  as  ^as 
revived  in  a  later  century.  From  Italy  this  "  baroque  "  style 
spread  over  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  and  retained  iu  hold 
for  nearly  two  centuries.  The  chief  sculptor  and  architect  of 
lUi  period  was  the  Neapolitan,  J.  L.  Bernini  (isoft-idSo),  who, 
Urith  the  aid  of  a  Urge  schotd  of  assistants,  produced  an  alnMMt 
iacicdible  quantity  of  sculpture  of  the  most  varying  degrees 
of  merit  and  hideousness.  His  chief  early  group,  the  Afxjilo  and 
Daphne  in  the  Villa  Borghese,  is  a  work  of  wondt  rful  technical 
skill  and  delicate  high  finish,  combined  with  soft  Uauty  and 
grace,  though  loo  pictorial  in  style.  In  later  life  Bcmlni  turned 
out  work  of  brutal  coarseness,'  designed  in  a  thoroughly  un- 
scu^ureaque  spirit.  The  churches  of  Rome,  the  colonnade 
of  Sc  PMcr's,  and  the  bridge  of  S.  Angelo  arc  crowded  with  his 
doflUDr  colossal  figuni»  half  diapsd  in  wiUly  fluttering  carmenta, 
— perfect  modcii  of  what  b  iMnt  In  the  plastic  ait.  And  yet 
Us  worits  leodved  perhaps  mofs  piabe  than  those  of  aqjr  othor 
andplor  of  any  age,  and  after  his  death  a  seafEolding  wss  eicctftl 
oatside  the  bridge  of  S.  Angelo  in  order  that  people  might  walk 
round  and  admire  his  rows  of  feeble  half -naked  angds.  For  all 
that,  Bernini  was  a  man  of  undoubted  talent,  and  in  a  better 
period  ol  art  would  have  been  a  sculptor  of  the  first  rank;  many 

*  For,  the  earlier  history  of  Spanish  Kulpturt,  see  Don  Juan 
AucuMin  Cean  Bcrmudex,  DUtimario  historUo  it  tot  mat  Ulutlrtt 
pToJtitofts  dt  lat  btUat  artes  en  Efpatna  (Madrid,  1800,  6  volt.). 
For  the  later  sculptors,  sec  B.  Handke,  StudUn  tur  CtKhichU  der 
tpanischen  Plasltk  (Striiburg^^  1900). 

'The  Ludovisi  p-oup  of  Pluto  carrying  off  Proserpine,  now  in 
the  Borghcac  Gallcr>',  is  a  striking  example,  and  shows  Bernini's 
deterioration  of  style  in  later  life.  It  hat  nothing  in  common  with 
dM  Cain  and  Abel  or  the  ApoOo  and  Daphasof  Usaaittv  yaaah 


of  his  portr^t -busts  are  works  of  great  vigour  and  dignity,  quite 
free  from  the  mannered  extravagance  of  his  larger  sculp; urc. 
Stefano  Madema  (1571-1636)  was  the  ablest  of  his  contempo- 
raries, his  clever  and  much  admired  statue,  the  figure  of  the 
dead  S.  Cecilia  under  the  high  altar  of  her  basilica,  is  chkOy 
remarkable  for  its  deathlike  pose  and  the  realistic  trtatacat 
of  the  drapery.  Another  clever  sculptor  was  Alcssandro  Algndi 
of  Bologna  (i598?-i654),  who  formed  a  schoirf, ' 
G.  BruncUi.  O.  Giiidi  and  C  Mam  of  BokcM> 

In  the  mat  tmmy  at  Napka  Qudrob.  ConafDnl  and  : 
■HHtfaw  piedueed  a  a^iBitcr  of  statues,  now  in  the  chapd  of 
&  Maria  de'SsB0ri,«diich  are  extraordinary  examples 
of  wasted  labour  and  neglect  of  the  sim[>le:st  canons  ctairiMrt 
of  plastic  art.  These  arc  marble  statues  enmeshed  in  i***** 
nets  or  covered  with  thin  veils,  executed  with  almost  *'*'■ 
deceptive  re.ilism,  perhaps  the  lowest  stage  of  tricky  degradation 
into  which  the  sculptor's  art  could  possibly  fall.*  In  the  18th 
century  Italy  was  naturally  the  headquarters  of  the  classical 
revival,  wlikh  qiread  thence  throughout  most  of  Europe. 
Canova  (i7S7-i8sa),  a  Venetian  by  birth,  who  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  Rome,  was  peihspa  the  leading  spirit  of  this  mo>-ement, 
and  became  the  nost  popdar  aealplBr  of  his  time.  His  wocfc 
b  very  unequal  b  merit,  mostly  dnil  and  ttatatCKatiag  in  slyls, 
and  is  occasjoaally  marred  by  a  meretricious  gMt  weiy  contrary 
to  the  true  dasaic  feeling.  His  group  of  the  "Three  Graces," 
the  "  Hebe,"  and  the  very  popular  "  Dancing-GirLs,"  copies  of 
which  in  plaster  disftgure  the  stairs  of  countless  mo<lcrn  hotels  and 
other  buildings  on  the  Continent,  arc  t  \]iii  al  examples  of  Canova's 
worst  work.  Some  of  his  sculpture  is  dcsagncd  with  far  more 
of  the  purity  that  distinguished  antique  art;  his  finest  work 
is  the  colossal  group  of  Theseus  slaying  a  Centaur,  at  Vienna. 
Canova's  attempts  at  Christian sculptMiaafesingularly  unsuccess- 
ful, as,  for  example,  his  pretentious  monument  to  P^pe  Clement 
XIII.  in  St  Peter's  at  Rome,  that  of  Titian  at  Venice,  and 
Alfieri's  tomb  in  the  Flomttiae  church  of  s.  Croce.  Fksole  is 
the  tgth  csntoqr  pwdaced  one  sculptor  of  great  talent,  named 
BastiaainL  He  worked  in  the  style  of  the  great  isth-century 
Florentine  sculptors,  and  followed  especially  the  methods  of 
his  distinguished  fellow  tow risinan  Mino  da  Ficsjilc.  Many  of 
Baslianini's  works  arc  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  genuine 
stuIjMure  of  the  isth  century,  and  in  sunie  ca^cs  g'cat  prices 
have  been  paid  for  them  under  the  supposition  that  ihcy  were 
medieval  productions.  These  frauds  were,  however,  perpetrated 
without  Bastianini's  consent,  or  at  least  without  his  power  to 
prevent  them.  Several  of  his  best  taHB-COtta  WOirka  may  bO 
ssca  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mamrn. 

Whiht  moaamsatal  aenlptnia  ha  Fkaace  dnrint  the  tiA 
oeatwy  centiaaed  to  be  inflacnced  by  Italy,  the  natioaal 
traditloB  was  cartfed  on  to  a  certain  extent  by  such  rtmmm 
portraitists  as  the  two  Coustous  and  their  master 
Coysevox  (1640-1720),  whose  works  are  marked  by  a  great 
sense  of  life  and  considerable  lechtucal  skill.  Tlic  exaggerated 
elegance  in  the  treatment  of  the  female  figure,  which 
bei-ame  .so  marked  a  characteristic  of  Knnch  sculpture  during 
this  [xriod,  is  the  chief  trait  of  Francois  Girardon  (t6jO-t7ls)» 
who  was  chiefly  employed  fltt  the  sculptural  decorations  al 
Versailles,  and  on  the  famous  equestrian  statue  of  Lottb  XIV^ 
which  was  destroyed  during  the  Revolution  and  for  wfett 
hnadnds  of  ciquiiite  da.wiap  And  stadia  woe  aaade,  nosr  la 
thoFtaachnatloBalflalkction.  Ihr  more  strength  and  fiaadear 
mark  the  work  of  Pierre  Paget  (1612-1604),  who  is  best  known 
by  his  "  Milo  of  Crotona"  for  Versailles.  His  training  was 
entirely  Italian,  and  in  style  considerably  influenced  by  Ktrnini 
He  worked  for  some  considerable  time  in  Italy,  particularly  in 
Genoa.  The  same  opposed  movements  which  run  side  by  siiic 
in  French  i8ib-ccntury  painting,  academic  allegory  and  frivolous 
sensuality,  can  be  tiattd  ia  Uie  acnlptOR  of  this  period.  Of 

*  In  the  19th  century  an  Italiaa  aeOiptor  named  Monti  won  much 


popular  repute  by  similar  uawetthy  ericks;  some  \ti\cd  statues  by 
him  in  the  London  Exhibition  of  1851  were  greatly  admirr<l ;  vir.ce' 
thi  n  <  Mn:,  ^  <ir  imitations  of  thcin  have  enraptureo  the  vi»n  jrs  v.  h'^ 
hi\  K  trowdcd  round  the  luUan  sculpture  suills  at  every  subtequcat 
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the  first,  the  chid  repretcntatives  are  Lexnoyne  and  bis  popjl 
Falcoitct,  who  executed  the  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  tlie  UfOt 
at  Si  FetmlMUi}  «l  tbe  other,  Qodkm,  whose  real  ttame  ma 
Claiide  Uldid  (c;  I74S->>M)>  The  latter  worked  lai^dy  in 
tcfiMatU,  and  nodelled  with  fVMl  tfUl  aad  iaveatiap,  but 
IB  the  acMoal  iuisculptures<)ue  maniier  prevalent  in  Ms  time. 

In  the  later  part  of  the  ifith  century  France  produced  two 
sculptors  of  Rtcal  eminence  in  Jean-B.iptistc  Pigalle  (1714-178:  i 
ami  Ji  an  Antoine  Houdon  (1740-1828).  Htuii  ri 
may  U;  regarded  as  the  precursor  o(  the  modem  SLiiool 
of  French  sculpture  of  the  better  sort.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  18th  century  a  revolution  was  brought  about  in  the 
style  of  sculpture  by  the  sud  i.  rr;>  revived  taste  for  antique 
art.  A  period  of  dull  pseudo-classicism  succeeded,  which 
in  most  cases  stifled  all  original  talent  and  reduced  the 
piaiUcartstoalifdmfnBaf  aicfaaeolqBr,  Regarded  even  as 
initatfant  tbe  nwka  «t  thte  period  an  mrf  wiwHTyfttl;  the 
sculptors  got  hold  merely  of  the  dry  bancs,  not  of  the  spirit  of 
classic  art ;  and  their  study  of  the  subject  was  so  shallow  and 
ui  i:  t'.IliLi  1!.  that  they  mostly  picked  out  what  was  third-rate 
for  special  admiration  and  ignored  the  glorious  beauty  of  the 
best  works  of  true  Hellenic  art.  Thus  in  sculpture,  as  in  painting 
and  architecture,  a  study  which  might  have  bera  stimulating 
and  useful  in  the  highrst  degree  became  a  serious  hindrance 
to  the  development  of  modem  art;  this  misconception  and 
■aiedircctton  occurred  not  only  in  France  but  in  the  other 
CBontries  of  Eun^  In  France^  bowmr,  tba  vklofka 
«f  Napoleon  L  and  his  amsant  prctanBOn  to  cmdo  a  GanlUi 
cnpire  OB  the  modd  «l  that  «f  aadeot  Itoaw  cHiaed  tbe  tait« 
for  pecwdoKoaMii  ait  to  be  more  prmteonced  than  elsewhere. 

 ^_       Among  the  first  sculptors  of  this  school  were  Antoine 

JJjJ'  Chaudet  (1763-1810)  and  Joseph  Bosio  (176Q-1845). 
f^ggig^  The  latter  was  much  employed  by  Napoleon  I.;  he 
executed  with  some  ability  the  bronze  spiral  reliefs 
rouitd  the  column  of  the  Place  V'tnd6me  and  the  statue  of 
Napoleon  on  the  top,  and  also  modelled  the  classical  quadriga  on 
the  triumphal  arch  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel.  Jacques  Pradier 
o(  Goieva  (179^1862),  produced  the  "  Chained  Prometbciis" 
«l  Uw  Lmivre  and  the  Niobe  group  (1821).  He  poeeeMsd  |laat 
lochnkal  ability,  but  aimed  in  oiost  of  U»  works  at  a  soft  aenmoaa 
bcaiily  which  It  iwnUy  oonUcnd  lo  be  specially  untuhed  to 
sculpture.  Pnncob  Rude  (t784-iSs5),  worked  in  a  style 
modelled  on  Graeco-Roman  sculpture  treated  with  some  freedom. 
His  brent  M  r  :ry  in  the  Louvre,  is  a  clever  work  and  the 
enormous  high-rclicf  on  the  Arc  dc  I'Etoilc  In  Paris,  representing 
"  The  Song  of  Departure  to  Battle,"  is  full  of  vigour  and  move- 
ment, but  hi»  statues  of  Marshal  Ney  in  the  I.««embourg  Gardens 
and  of  General  Cavaignac  (1847)  in  the  cemetery  of  Montrrwrtre 
are  conspicuously  poor.  The  reliefs  on  the  pediment  of  the 
Pantheon  are  by  Pierre  Jean  David  of  Angers  (i  789-1856); 
bis  caily  verks  are  of  dull  classic  style,  but  later  in  life  be 
becane  a  realist  and  produced  very  unsculptamqiia  Naidli. 
A  brooae  stalne  of  a  Dandag  Fiiher4ad  modelled  by  Fmaseb 
Joseph  Duvet,  BOW  b  the  Luxembotiiv  collection,  h  an  able 
work  of  the  gemre  class.  Other  French  sculptors  who  were 
highly  esteemed  in  their  time  were  Ottin,  Courtel,  Simart, 
Ei«  ami  Carpeaux.  The  last  was  an  artist  of  great  ability, 
and  produced  an  immense  number  of  clever  but  ofti-n.  sculpt ur- 
esquely  considered,  olfLiisivc  statues.  He  obtained  the  higlust 
renown  in  France,  and,  hailed  as  a  great  innovator  by  those 
who  welcomed  a  greater  measure  of  naturalism,  he  was  denounced 
by  the  "  pure  "  and  classic  school  as  a  typical  eiample  of  the 
sad  dcgradaiion  «f  taite  whIch  Bicvailed  nader  tbo  rule  of 
Napoteon  lU. 

The  ■adeniechoehotFtwicbiciJpnireafC  the  moat  Important 
bi  the  Mild:  they  are  dealt  with  in  a  icparale  section  later. 
Technial  skill  and  tnttmate  knowledge  of  the  human  form  are 

possessed  by  French  artists  to  a  degree  v.h\i:h  li.is  [irobably 
itever  been  surpassed.  M.my  of  their  works  hive  a  similar 
fault  to  that  of  one  class  of  French  painters:  thoy  are  much 
injured  by  an  excess  of  sensual  realism;  in  many  cases  nude 
I  am  dtaplj  life^tiidica  With  aO  the  fmlfa  and  MMdiial 


peoiiiaritics  of  one  modeL  Very  unsculpturesqae  results  are 
~  by  treating  a  statue  as  a  representation  of  a  nokei 
that  i^  who  it  obvknuly  in  the  habit  «C  WMlli^ 
voy  dtSneBt  tUag  firom  the  purity  of  the  aackot 
Greek  tnatmest  of  the  BUda.  Thus  the  great  ability  of  many 
French  sculptors  has  been  degraded  to  suit,  or  rather  to  illustrate^ 
tlM  [  1  r  iliL  \  luptuary.  An  extravagance  of  attitude aild 
nr.  ujii:i^:rj;:':4  aiiirigcment  of  the  figures  do  much  to  injure  some 
ol  i.hc  Jiir^e  groups  which  are  full  o:'  icchrjical  Ljitrit,  .\nd  executed 
wiih  rnatvcllous  anatomical  knowledge.  This  is  specially  the 
case  with  much  of  the  sculpture  that  decorates  the  buildings 
of  Paris.  The  group  of  nude  dancers  by  Carpeatiz  outside  tjie 
opera-house  is  a  work  of  astonishing  skill  and  sensual  imaiibMf 
tion,  uosculpturetqae  in  atyle  and  rencriiMy  uiitted  to  decoialo 
the  comparatively  rigid  BBC8  of  a  boiMtng.  The  egotism  of 
modem  French  sculptors,  with  rare  exceptions,  has  not  allowad 
them,  when  professedly  aiming  at  providing  plastic  decoration 
for  buildings,  to  accept  the  necosarily  subordinate  reserve 
which  is  so  necessary  for  architectonic  sculpture.  Other  French 
works,  on  the  other  hand,  have  frequently  erred  in  the  direction 
of  a  sickly  sentlmentalism,  or  a  petty  realism,  which  is  fatal  to 
sculpturesque  beauty;  or  they  seek  to  render  modern  life, 
sometimes  on  the  scale  of  Jife-si.zc,  even  to  the  point  of  securing 
atmospheric  effect  This  exaggerated  misconception  of  tho 
function  of  sculpture  can  only  be  a  passing  phase;  yet  aa  aay 
movement  issuing  from  Paris  finds  adherenU  througboat  Other 
oountiii*,  the  cfkct  qpoo  KuliitoiB  aad  n|WB  pubMc  taaie  can 
hardly  bo  otherwise  than  takdimtm.  The  twd  pemer  a^ 
merits  of  the  modeiB  fkaodi  icbotil  9ahe  tlno  frail  all  tha 
more  conspictiotis. 

Whatever  work  of  Importance  .■■  as  pnxiuced  by  Netlwrlandish 
sculptors  in  the  17th  and  i8th  ccniuries,  was  due  entirely  to 
Italian  training  and  influence.    Francois  Duqucsnoy 
(usually  called  "The  P'lcming  ")   (1594-1644)  has  ^*'**??. 
already  been  mentioned;  he  worked  principally  in  ihbSm, 
Rome,  in  rivalry  with  Bernini,  and  most  of  his  works 
have  remained  m  Italy,  but,  inasmuch  as  his  style  is  conspicu- 
ously FreiKh,  he  is  here  included  in  the  French  school.  iQi pupil 
Arthur  Quellinus  is  best  known  by  his  aUcgorical  gnngt  OB  UO 
pedimenta  of  AmsteidaiQ  towsJiall,  and  haa  alio  Idt 
tiacea  of  his  activity  ia  Mb.  P.  Buystei,  nativeof  BniMda 
(b.  is9s)>  passed  into  flmioo  and  la  alio  oflea  eliiwd  aa  » 

French  sculptor. 

far  the  greatest  sculptor  of  the  classical  revival  B<  fitl 
I  horwaldsen  (1770-1844),  an  Icelander  by  race,  whose  boyiiood 
was  spent  al  Copenhagen,  and  who  settled  in  Rome 
In  I797i  when  Canova's  fame  was  at  its  highest.  The 
Swedish  sculptors  Tobias  Sergell  and  Johann  BystrOm 
belonged  to  the  classic  school;  the  latter  followed  in 
Thorwaldsen's  footsteps.  Anolitcc  Swede  named  Fogeibcrg  was 
famed  chiei^  far  Ma  aculptand  mbjecta  taken  imm  Mono 
mythalogy.  H.  W.  Bimea  aad  Jnlchav  of  Dcanaik  produced 
ioaKable  works, — the  former  a  fine  equcatrias  statue  of  Fredeildt 
Vn.  at  Copenhagen,  and  the  latter  a  very  spirited  and  widely 
known  group  of  a  Man  attacketl  by  a  Panther. 

During  the  troublous  times  of  the  Reformation,  SCUlptute. 
like  the  other  arts,  continual  to  decline.  Of  1 7th-€eatlliy 
monumental  efligies  that  of  iSif  Francis  Vcrc  (d.  1607)  St^^g. 
in  the  nortli  transept  at  Westminster  isone  of  the  best,  ttraiH 
though  its  design — a  recumbent  effigy  overshadowed  ytwytt 
by  a  slab  covered  with  armour,  upbotae  by  fear 
kneeling  figiucs  of  mcn-at-aima^  afaaoit  aa  cact  copy  of 
the  tomb  of  Engdbett  U.  of  Vlaadcn-Nanaa.*  The  fiottt 
brpoae  ataUica  of  tbb  ceatwy  are  thoee  of  Geoiie  inUaa. 
duke  of  Buckingham  (d.  idtS),  aad  hh  wffe  at  tbe  M«tb-«ast 
of  Henry  VU.'s  chapel.  The  effigy  of  the  duke,  in  rich  armour 
of  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  lies  with  folded  hands  in  the  usual 
medieval  pov.  The  face  is  fine  and  well  modelled  and  the  casting 
very  ftood.  The  allegorical  figures  at  the  foot  arc  caric.itufcs 
of  the  style  of  Michelangelo,  and  are  quite  devoid  of  nu  T.i,  li  it 
the  kneciing  sutues  of  tbe  duke's  children  are  designed  with 
*Sre  Awadt,  fielwa  d»  Fiewdwi  (fbihi,  M4i, 
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gr  u  t  and  pathos.  A  larRc  number  of  very  bandsome  marble 
and  alabaster  lomlis  wcrr  rrn  tcd  (hrougbout  England  during 
the  17th  century,  lljc  etugics  .ire  \xtor  and  coarse,  but  the  rich 
architectural  ornaments  arc  iflcrtivc  and  often  of  beautiful 
nutcriaJs,  alabaster  being  imscd  with  various  richly  coloured 
IBlirMft  in  a  very  skilful  way.  Nicholas  Stone  (1586-1647), 
«feo  wwkcd  under  the  wperviiioo  cl  InigD  Jonck  ud  loa  BuiMcr* 
nuon  to  Kiqg  Cbaila  I.,  wit  the  chid  Englah  aculliMar  «f  bb 
time.  TheDeVmuidWenaMBaaicBtaueiiNallytttributed 
to  tiim*  One  of  tlie  best  public  momiinents  of  Loodon  b  the 
bror./c  cr]UL-5,;r!in  st.;tuc  of  Charles  I.  at  Ch.irinR  Cross,  which 
was  ovi  rihruu  n  .uid  hidden  during  ihc  prolctioratc  of  Cromwell, 
but  n  pLiTL-d  at  till-  kL-stotdtioii  in  1660;  it  is  very  nobly  madcllcd 
and  was  produced  under  Italian  influenre  by  the  French  sruljiior 
Hubert  Le  Sceur  (d.  1670).  The  st.mdinR  hronzc  M.ituc  of 
James  II.,  formerly  behind  the  Wiiitcball  banqueting  room, 
very  poorly  designed  but  well  executed,  was  the  work  of  Grinling 
CiUiont  (i&ift-iT^t),  •  aftUve  of  Molkod,  who  was  chiefly 
hiacd  iac  hb  ctttiordhiuy  tkfll  hi  cafving  tealistk  fruit  and 
floneniB  peer  and  other  wUtetmodi.  JMeny  rich  tad  elaborate 
worlu  of  his  exist  at  Trinity  Coliege,  Oxford,  at  Catnbridge, 
rh.it^-.vorth,  and  '•c\'iT.iI  oihcr  pbrr;  In  Engl.md.  In  the  early 
pari  of  the  i&ih  ctiuury  he  worked  for  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
and  carved  the  elaborate  friezes  of  the  stalls  and  wsnftn  in 
St  Paul's  Cathedral  an<^  in  other  London  churches. 

During  the  i>'!h  '"cntur\'  Knghih  sculpture  was  mostly  in 
thchanr)5of  I  U  n  .ijh  and  other  foreign  artists,  of  whom  Koubiiiac 

(i6;i-;-i76;),  Peter  Schcemakers  (1691-1773),  and 
^^•^*  J.  M.  Rysbrack  (1694-1770)  we»  the  chief.  The 
f^r-f    ridiai\o\is  custom  of  representing  BiigK»hineil  of  the 

iSth  and  19th  ceoturiea  in  the  toga  or  in  the  annour 
of  an  aadent  Roman  was  fatal  alike  to  aitbtic  merit  and  eikonic 
truth;  and  when,  as  was  often  the  case,  the  periwig  of  the 
Georgian  period  was  added  to  the  costume  of  a  Roman  general 
the  cfTcft  is  supremely  ludicrous.  Xollckcns  (1;  ir-if-;  0, 
pupil  of  Srhcemakcrs,  though  one  of  the  most  p  if.ul  ir  w  j|[)[or.s 
<if  ilie  iS'h  century,  wasa  man  of  very  little  re.il  .-ilnlity.  John 
Bacon  (i;40-i79q)  was  in  some  respects  an  abler  sculptor. 
John  Flaxman  (i75S-i8}6)  was  in  l^gland  the  chief  initiator 
of  tiie  classical  revival.  For  many  yean  he  worked  for  Josiah 
Wedgwood,  the  potter,  and  designed  for  Iiim  an  immense  number 
of  viaea  covered  with  delicate  cameo-like  reliefs.  ^Maoy  Of 
theae,  taken  from  antique  gems  and  aculplure,  at«  of  great 
beauty,  though  hardly  suited  to  the  special  neceaiities  of  fktile 
ware.  Flaxman's  large  pieces  of  sculpture  are  of  less  merit, 
but  some  of  his  marble  rcLv  i>  .ire  designed  with  much  spirit  and 
classic  purity.  He  rt-.o  Ir  Uc  i  ht:?ts  a*  well  as  small  |K>rir..ii 
mcdLdlio.-is  fcir  [iroductlcin  in  \\'eiI,L;'.vood's  pottery.  His  il!a:-rra- 
tions  in  outline  to  the  poems  of  Homer,  Aeschylus  nnd  Omic, 
based  on  drau-ings  on  Greek  vases,  have  been  greatly  .-idmired, 
hut  they  aie  unfortunately  much  injured  by  the  use  of  a  thicker 
OlItBne  on  one  aide  of  the  figures — an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
^ve  «  auggeation  of  ahadow.  Flaxmaa'a  beat  pupil  waa  BaHy 
(1788-1867),  chiefly  cdehrated  for  Ui  nude  marble  ftguie  of  Eve. 

On  the  whole  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries  in  Germany,  as  in 
England,  were  periods  of  great  decadence  in  the  plastic  art; 

little  of  merit  was  produced,  except  some  portrait 

figures.  Among  the  r,ire  ticepiion.i  tnention  must 
gfg^i^nk   ^  made  of  Andrcis  Schliter,  of  Hsimburp;  (>.  it  i?- 

171.0,  who  produced  many  decorative  bronze  reliefs 
for  the  royal  castle  in  Berlin,  and  the  farnous  colossal  equestrian 
atatue  of  the  Great  £lector  on  the  bridge  in  Berlin.  Another 
artist  who  approached  greatness  in  a  period  of  utter  degradation 
was  Rafael  Donner,  whoae  principal  work  is  the  large  fountain 
with  lead  figures  of  Providence  and  the  four  rivers  of  Austria 
(i"ic  Fnns,  Ybbs, Traun and  March), in  \'ienn.T ,  .1  very  rern.'.rkible 

'The  Villlors  monument  i«  evidently  the  woik  of  two  »cu!|>tors 
working  in  very  opposite  5tytci.  These  monuments,  however,  arc 
not  include<l  in  the  list  of  hi*  work*  drawn  up  by  Stone  himsoll 
■nd  primed  tn  Walpole's  Anacdclts  ef  Paiuhnt,  i.  339-243-  Thl& 
ieulplot's  receipu,  recorded  by  his  kioMnan,  Charles  Stoakes, 
nnwuntcd  to  twJU^—m  cnormmis  earn  fw  an  En^Uab'  sculptor 
and  "  tomlHnahtr  of  thoee  days. 


example  of  baroque  sculpture  wliith  to  this  day  is  kno^vTi  as  the 
Donner  fountain.  In  the  second  h.-ilf  of  the  isth  century  there 
was  a  strong  revival  in  sculpture,  especially  in  the  dasMC  styk; 
and  since  then  Germany  has  produced  an  immense  quantity 
of  large  and  pretentious  sculpture,  mostly  dull  in  design  and 
second-rate  in  execution.  Gottfried  Schadow  of  BeiBn  (l76o> 
tSjo)  fintshed  a  Diimber  of  portrait  fignrei^  not  in  theautMnaiy 
antique  gube,  hat  in  die  caatvnw  of  the  period.  Some  of  hb 
works  are  ably  modelled.  He  was  followed  by  Cliristlan  Rauch 
(1777-1857),  whose  works  are,  however,  mostly  weak  and  senti- 
mental in  style,  as,  for  example,  his  recumbent  statue  of  Queen 
Louisa  at  Charlotlenburs  and  his  statues  of  Kcncrjii 

Hulow  and  Schamhorst  .it  Berlin.  Rauch  fjecamc  the  Icidcr 
of  an  important  school  in  Herlin,  hut  will  he  most  honourably 
remembered  by  his  splendid  monument  of  f-rcderick  the  Great, 
in  Berlin — an  elaborate  work,  modem  in  feeling  and  of  great 
technical  accomplishment.  Fricdrich  Drake  was  ibe  ablest 
of  Rauch'apupilatbutlielivedatoveiy  unhappy  period  for  the 
sculptor^  art.  Hb  dnef  woiit  b  peiiapa  the  eokaaal  hiMt» 
equestrian  sutue  of  King  Wiffiam  of  Flramia  at  OologiBO.  Albert 
Wolff  was  a  sctdptor  of  more  ability;  he  executed  the  equeattian 
portrait  of  ICing  Ernest  .Augustus  at  Hanover,  and  a  "  Horseman 
attacked  by  a  Lion  "  now  in  the  Berlin  .Museum.  Augustus  Kisi 
(i.So;-i LS65)  protluced  the  companion  proup  to  tiiis,  the  celebrated 
.\m.i/.on  .ind  l':inlher  in  bronze,  as  well  as  the  tine  Kroupi  of  St 
CleorKe  and  the  Dragon  in  a  courtyard  of  the  royal  palace  at 
Ilerhn.  The  Si  George  and  his  horse  are  of  bronze;  the  dragon 
i!i  formed  of  gilt  plates  of  hammered  iron.  Kiss  worked  OB|y 
in  metal.  The  bad  taste  of  the  fint  haU  of  the  present  caituiy 
is  strongly  shown  by  many  of  the  works  of  Theodore  KalidA. 
whose  **  Bacchanal  ^pnwlingOB  a  Panther's  Back  "  is  a  marvel 
of  awkwardness  of  pose  and  abseoM  of  any  feeling  for  beauty. 
Ernst  Rirtschrl  fi.So^-i.Sfu)  w.is  perhaps  the  best  Gcmuo 
sculptor  of  this  pcrii>f!,  and  produred  work  superior  to  that  of 
his  contempor.iric:..  such  .ts  H.i.iRcn,  Wichmann,  Fischer  and 
ifiedcl.  Kictschcl'.';  career  was  marked  by  s'eady  progress  from 
a  mcanir;;le.^5  clasiiciim  to  serious  realism.  It  was  his  task  tc 
erect  monuments  in  memory  of  some  of  the  greatest  intellectual 
heroes  of  Germaay,  such  as  his  Lcssing  monument  in  Braun- 
schweig, tlte  monument  to  Goetlie  and  Schiller  in  Weimar, 
and  that  to  Martin  Lullier  at  Worms.  Some  revival  of  a  better 
Style  b  shown  in  certain  tculptore^  apedaUy  retiofh,  by  Hlhnei, 
whose  ddef  works  are  at  Dnadcn.  Sdnrmthaler  (itei^iteB), 
who  was  largely  patronized  by  ICing  Louis  of  Bavaria,  studied 
at  Rome  and  was  at  first  a  feeble  imitator  of  antique  classic 
art,  but  later  in  life  he  developed  a  more  rom.Tntic  and  pseudo- 
medim's!  sfyle.  By  him  .•.re  a  large  number  of  reliefs  and  statues 
in  the  (dyptolhek  at  Munich  and  in  ih.e  Walhall.i.  als")  the 
coloual  but  feeble  bronze  statue  uf  Bavaria,  in  point  of  size  one 
of  the  most  ambitious  works  of  modern  times.*  JcJiannes 
Schilling  (b.  1826}  is  the  author  of  the  colossal  national  monument 
on  the  >nederwald  near  Rildesheim.  and  Ernst  Bandel  of  tiie 
imposing  moaument  of  Hennaan  Armiaioa  in  the  Tentobng 
Forest  near  1>etmoId. 

It  was  Reinhold  Begas  (b.  1831)  who  definitely  broke  away 
from  the  all-pervading  classicist  tradition.  His  art  lias  more 
in  common  with  that  of  the  I'Lococo  period  than  with  that  of 
Canova  and  his  fiiilowcrs.  .Not  only  did  he  excel  in  the  rendering 
of  textures,  .ind  in  ;;ivinK  life  .and  anim.alion  to  his  tigrures,  but 
his  earlier  work  was  marked  by  unconventiunaSuy  and  great 
boldness  of  disposition.  Unfortunately  his  rapid  success,  and 
the  ofiiciai  favour  that  was  shown  to  him,  led  him  subsequent^ 
to  hasty  and  what  might  almoit  bo  described  as  Uaoty-Vkt 
productioD.  Hb  work  became  |)fetentlons»  and  though  some 
of  the  retiefe  and  single  figures  on  hb  montiments  are  remarkabte 

for  his  keen  gift  nf  objcrv.ilicn,  the  whole  tflect  is  frequently- 
spoilt  l>y  the  unnecessary  introduction  of  disturtiinR  decorative 
fe.;tures,  il!-d;~p0:"ed  and  singularly  hcking  in  scidptural  digniiy. 
The  monument  of  the  emperor  Wttiiam  I.  with  the  two  beautiful 

*  In  tise,  but  not  in  merit,  thb  enormous  sutue  was  curpaiaed 
by  the  liginc  of  Liberty  made  lo  Paris  by  Baitholdi  and  siinlad 
as  a  beacon  In  the  hatbour  of  New  Verb  ctqr- 
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iflieb  ol  Vmts  aad  War,  lad  tlie  Kcptone  fbnttaia,  both  in 

front  of  the  imperial  palace,  and  the  SchiUer  monunient  before 
the  royal  theatre,  sU  in  Berlin,  are  perhaps  his  most  successful 

works.  Ilie  Bism m  ):  'n  fir:  r  of  the  Rtich-itag  building  sufiFcre 
from  [he  excessive  use  ot  allcgoricil  motifs  and  from  other 
errors  of  taste. 

Of  Begu's  many  pupib,  who  participated  in  the  execution 
of  the  numerous  statues  that  flAok  the  Siegesallee  in  the  Berlin 
Thiergarten,  the  most  distinguished  is  Joseph  Uphues  (b.  1850), 
who  is  the  creator  of  the  Moltke  monument  in  Berlin,  and  of 
the  Fiederick  the  Gnat  in  tbc  SicfeMliee,  •  icplictt  af  wUch 
btokefonwIfaWHlitiigtan.  Adolf  Briitt  Ok  1S55)  and  Cihuv 
Ebetkia  iboidd  be  awaUoned  unons  the  moat  sncoeasful  BcfliB 
sculptors;  Robert  Dietz,  as  the  founder  of  an  importABt  ecliool 
in  Drts<len;  and  Wilhchn  Rucmaim  (d.  1^)  and  Rudolf 
Maii«jn  among  the  modern  sculptors  of  Mujiicb. 

The  closing  year*  of  the  i<)ih  century  were  marked  by  an 
enormous  advance,  not  only  in  public  appreci.nion  of  sculpture 
but  in  productive  activity.  The  younger  generation  of  Berlin 
sculptors  includes  such  distiugubhcd  suti&ts  as  Friu  Klimsch, 
who  is  best  known  by  "  The  Triumph  of  Woman  "  and  "  The 
Kiss  Huco  itcdctcr,  the  dcaisoer  of  the  Bismarck  monument 
in  Hambttrgi  AogM  Gaid,  who enelled  in  lUtucties  of  animals; 
Mas  Xnue,  a  woodcarvcr  «(  cmU  ability;  and  Louie  ToeAiUon, 
who  tpcot  bb  early  yean  fat  Rome,  and  became  Aumnis  for  the 
excellent  anatomy  and  action  of  his  equine  studies.  Karl 
Seffner,  of  Leipzig;  August  Hudler,  of  Dresden;  Gcorg  Wcba, 
Fritz  Christ,  Erwin  Kurz,  Hermann  Habn,  Thcodor  von  Gosen 
and  Hugo  Kaufmann,  all  of  Munich,  should  also  here  Ito  men- 
tioned. Adolf  Hildebrand  (b.  1847)  is  bc^t  known  by  his  Wittcb- 
bach  fountain  in  Munich  and  his  Reinh.ird  faunlain  in  Strimburg. 
He  has  also  executed  some  excellent  medals  and  plaqucttea. 
Fnias  Stuck,  who  has  ranked  among  the  Icatting  p.tinters  of 
modeia  Germany,  has  also  produced  .some  jxiwcrful  (<icrcsof 
acu^ttie,  such  aa  the  Beethoven,  and  tbc  "  Athlete  holding 
m  heavy  Ball"  Hai  Klinfcr  (b.  i8s7},  fanoui  aa  paioier 
and  eldMr,  aevived  polyehroinatic  acu^rtuie  hi  Geiniaoy.  His 
Beethovctt  monument,  at  the  Letpzlg  Mineum,  b  the  heat  known 
example  of  hh  work  in  this  dlrcrfion.  The  great  comfwcr  is 
couLclvcd  as  Jupiter  enthroned,  with  the  eagle  at  his  feet.  The 
work  caused  an  enormous  scr.wtion  on  its  t'irst  a[);>oarancc  before 
the  public  and  became  a  veritable  apple  of  discord  around  which 
a  wordy  war  v.as  waged  by  the  ilitTcrent  factions.  The  Leipzig 
Museum  also  owns  his  C^issantira  and  a  rougb-hcwn  portrait 
bust  of  Uszt.  One  of  his  most  striking  works  is  the  Nietzsche 
butt  at  Weimar.  At  the  Albcrtinum,  in  Dresden,  is  an  important 
bte  work  of  his,  a  marble  group  of  three  beautifully  modelled 
fife-eize  figures,  "  The  Dnma."     (J.H.M.;  M.H,S,i  P.C.K.) 

Dnrinf  the  Ibat  half  of  the  t^th  eeatttiy  the  prevaksce  M  s 
coUt  UMcaa  paeudo-dassic  style  waa  fatal  10  individual  talent, 
and  robbed  the  sculpture  of  Engbnd  of  atl  real  vigour 

and  spirit,  Francis  Chantrey  (i7Sj-i.'?4i)  pro<I.jre>l 
a  great  quantity  of  sculpture,  especially  stpuh  hral 
monumcnls,  which  were  mu(h  admired  in  .spite  of 
theix  limited  merits.  Allan  Cunningham  and  Henry  Weekcs, 
who  excelled  in  busts  of  men,  worked  in  some  cases  in  conjunction 
with  Chantrey,  who  was  distinguished  by  considerable  technical 
italL  John  Gibson  (1790-1866)  was  perhaps  after  Flaxman 
the  mau  moocMful  of  the  Eaglith  daaaic  (diooi,  and  produced 
soma  «ieib  ot  fed  metit.  He  strove  eageriy  to  revive  the 
pelychnMnatle  dccoiatloo  «(  aculpline  in  imitation  of  the 
€SremmliH«  of  chssleal  ttnus.  Hb  "  Venus  Vfetrlx,"  shown  at 
the  exhibition  in  I.ondon  of  i?/t3  fa  work  of  about  six  years 
earlier),  was  the  first  of  his  ciiloured  statues  which  attracted 
much  attention.  The  preju<lice,  however,  in  favour  of  white 
marble  was  too  strong,  and  both  the  fx'P^b'f  verdict  and  that 
of  other  Kuiptors  were  strongly  adverse  to  the  "  t^nu-d  Venus  " 
Tbe  fact  is  that  Gibson's  colouring  was  timidly  applied: 
it  was  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the  two  systems,  and  thus 
bis  sculpture  lost  the  special  qualities  of  a  pure  marble  surface, 
without  gaining  the  richly  decorative  effect  of  the  polychromy 
cfchcr  «f  the  Cieeka  or  of  the  nedieval  period. .  The  Other  chief 
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sculptors  of  the  lane  bnitbtb  period  wen  BaiAa,  the 

elder  Wcstmacott  (who  modelled  the  Achilles  in  Hyde  Park), 
R.  Wyatt  (who  cast  the  equestrian  statue  of  Wellington,  removed 
from  London  to  Aldershol),  MacdowcU,  Campbell,  Calder 
Marshall,  and  Bell.  Samuel  Joseph  (d.  1850),  working  in  a 
naturalistic  spirit,  produced  tome  cxceUent  work,  notably 
(in  1&40)  the  remarkable  statue  of  Samuel  Wilberforce  sow  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  brilliant  exception  of  iu  period  is  the 
Wellington  monument  in  St  Paul's  cathedral,  probably  the 
finest  plastic  work  of  modem  times.  It  was  the  work  of  Alfred 
Stevens  (1817-1875),  *  scu^tor  ol  the  highest  taknt,  who  lived 
anddiedabnoBtaweoognlaedby  theBiltiApitblie.  Ibcwhie 
of  Stevens's  work  is  all  the  more  conspicuous  from  the  feeMcBMi 
of  most  of  the  sculpture  of  his  contemporaries. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  a  great  change  came 
over  British  sculplure--a  change  so  revolutionary  that  it  gave 
a  new  direction  to  the  aims  and  ambitions  of  the  artist,  and 
raised  the  British  school  to  a  level  wholly  uncxpeeied.  It  cannot 
be  pretended  that  the  School  yet  equals  either  in  technical 
accomplishment,  in  richness  or  elasticily  of  imagination,  or  in 
creative  freedom,  the  schools  of  France  and  Belgium,  for  these 
have  been  built  up  upon  tbe  example  of  nattonal  works  of  many 
ftooations  of  aotlpton  dnriac  levetal  centuries.  Briiisb 
sculptors,  whose  traininc  was  far  less  thorough  and  intelligent 
than  that  wUeb  b  ^vcn  abroad,  found  themselves  practically 
without  a  past  of  their  own  to  inspire  them,  for  there  existed 
no  truly  luiional  tradition;  with  them  it  was  a  case  of  beginning 
at  the  beginning. 

The  awakeninR  ramc  from  without,  brought  to  England 
m.iitdy  by  a  f  rei-.t  hinan — Jules  Ualou — as  well  as  by  Lord 
Lcighton,  Alfred  Gilbert  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  by  Onsiow 
Ford.  To  Carpeaux,  no  doubt — despised  o(  the  classicists — 
the  new  inspiration  was  in  a  great  measure  due;  for  Carpeaux, 
who  infused  life  and  ilcsh  and  blood  into  his  marble  (too  much 
of  them,  as  has  been  here  shown,  to  please  the  Uiven  of  pniam), 
was  to  MS  daasic  pndcoeiaaii  and  contempooriea  tni»  what 
in  pabitiaf  Debools  waa  to  David  and  tbe  edd  pnfenM  of 
his  fomul  school.  But  it  was  to  Jules  Dalou  that  waa  chiefly 
due  the  rcmark.ilile  development  in  Great  Britain.  A  political 
refugee  nt  the  lime  of  the  Commune,  he  received  a  cordial 
welcome  from  the  artist s  of  I'r.glmd,  and  was  inviird  to  assume 
the  mastership  of  the  modelling  c1.is.m.-s  at  South  Kensington. 
This  post  he  retained  for  stjme  year,,  until  the  amnesty  for 
political  offenders  enabled  him  to  return  to  his  native  land; 
but  before  he  left  he  had  succeeded  in  making  it  clear  that 
severe  training  is  an  essential  foundation  of  good  sculpture. 
This  had  been  but  partly  tmdentood— is  not  even  now  wholly 
leaUied;  yet  by  tbe  inprendon  be  made,  Oahw  improved  the 
work  in  the  schools  beyond  an  Ttoognitioii.  The  whole  conception 
of  sculptute  seemed  to  be  modified,  and  faitelligent  enthuafaun 
was  aroused  in  the  sttidents.  When  be  departed,  he  laft  hi  hb 
stead  Profcs'sor  Lant^ri,  who  became  a  natur;ilizcd  Englishman, 
and  who  exercised  a  beneficent  intiueacc  over  the  students  e<iu:ij 
to  that  of  his  predecessor.  Meanwhile,  the  Lambeth  Art  .Schools 
—where  Mr  W.  S.  Frith,  a  ptipil  of  M.  Dalou,  was  conducting 
his  modelling  class  under  the  di.-^octorship  of  John  S;>.irkes 
(d.  1907) — were  being  maintained  with  greait  success.  At  the 
Royal  Academy,  wberO  in  1 901  the  professorship  of  sculpture 
was  revived  after  nai^  yean,  the  inspiring  genius  of  Alfred 
Gilbert  aroused  the  itiidcots  toan  enthusiasm  cnrimsly  com  r.ist  - 
iag  with  the  companlive  apathy,  whkh  passed  as  dignified 
restraint,  of  catOer  days.  Britbh  aculpttue,  theiefore^  when 
it  is  t  ilt  coloured  directly  from  the  Italian  Renaissance,  is 
certainly  influenced  from  France.  But  it  is  rcinarkable  that  in 
spite  of  this  turning  of  British  sculptors  to  ronanlic  rcal^;n 
,is  taught  by  Frenchmen  and  Italians,  and  in  spite  of  the  I'act 
that  the  -pirit  of  colour  and  decoration  and  grcater-rc.Tli.-^m  in 
modelling  bad  been  brought  from  abroad,  the  actual  character 

of  British  sculpture,  even  in  its  moat  deeonlive  forms,  Is  sot 
in  the  main  other  than  I5riti»li. 

Nevertheless,  there  has  been  shown  a  tendency  towards 
leviviag  the  application  of  ookMU  in  sculpture  iriiich  has  not 
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with  aahfottl  appumL   Allboufh  the  polychimmtk 
oC  the  Rcmlnmt,  far  namsh,  nay  keep  its  pboe.  ft  it 
to  dHll  with  tbe  idw  «f  ndptonl  art;  for  though  there 
il  no  alMehite  appcoKh  to  imltawm,  thcie  is  a  very  strong 

euggcstion  of  it.  The  use  of  a  variety  of  marbles  and  metals, 
or  otiicr  materials,  such  a*  his  been  incrcisinfj)'  adoptcil,  <loos 
not  oflcnd  in  thf  same  nu'.isurr,  as  the  result  is  purely  fonnal. 
Yet,  in  the  final  result,  the  work  becomes  not  so  much  sculpture 
broadly  seen,  as  ta  "objOCt  of  lit,"  aaitall^  gp-H  and 
dcUcstcly  wrought. 

the  sculptor  has  been  giratly  reinforced  by  the 
in  netai,  enoniel,  and  the  like.  But  the  icvival  of 
netal-«Kk,  ail»  beaten,  axkd  twisted,  however  £n»  is  UkU, 
doet  not  blip  icnipCttn  forwud  vcqr  Bach.  It  majr  even 
lwq»  ft  back;  far,  pop«dar  and  bcantifbl  as  ft  b,  ft  really  tends 
to  divert  the  attention  from  form  to  dcUgn,  and  from  light  and 
ihade,  with  pUncs,  to  ingenuity,  in  pleasing  lines — a  very 
beautiful  and  clcvatctl  art,  but  not  sculpture.  As  an  adjunrt, 
ft  may  be  extremely  valuable  in  the  hands  of  a  t'lne  arlist  who 
docs  not  mistake  the  narc  wrig^k-s  and  <luublinL:s  ^Uiirh  arc 
the  mark  of  the  more  extravagant  phase  of  the  so-tailed  "  New 
Art"  for  hamioin  iiii  "  Imc."  Hut  il  must  always  suggest  the 
man  with  the  anvil,  shears,  and  pincers,  rather  than  the  man 
with  the  clay  and  the  chisel.  It  is  mainly  to  Alfred  Gilbert  that 
is  due  the  deUghtful  revival  of  metal-work  in  its  finest  form 
wedded  to  sculpture,  with  the  introduction  of  marfalesi  gems, 
and  to  forth,  fcUdtona  and  degut  in  Invention  aadamaowat, 
and  so  «xce1tent  in  destgn  and  taste  that  in  his  hsads,  at  least, 
it  is  subservient  to  tbe  monumental  character  of  his  sculpture. 

(The  fir»t  elTcetual  rebellion  againit  the  CUuic,  and  the  birth  of 
Iiidivii!ii.ili*m,  dales  back  to  Alfred  Stevetiv  The  picturesque 
fan.y  o(  the  Frenchman  Koulnltac  (who  practisi-d  for  many  ^'cars 
in  tngland),  with  his  thcatrii  .il  .irran,;rii!r jit  .iiul  >UiUul  tixltmqur, 
inhrrileel  fre>m  hi?  masli-r  riMj:.tiiu,  l'..iil  lift  little  mark  on  the 
Englishmen  of  his  da^.  They  went  on,  for  the  most  part,  with  their 
pacudo-claarfc  tradition,  which  Flaxman  carried  to  the  highest 

Eoint.  But  until  Steven*,  few  in  England  thought  of  Inttilling  real 
fe  and  blood  and  English  thought  and  fcetiRg  into  the  cby  and 
marble.  It  was  not  only  life  titat  Stevens  realimi,  but  dignity, 
nobility  of  form,  and  movement,  previoudy  unknown  in  Eii>;li-,li 
work.  Follutttr  tlitjij,;h  he  was  of  Mirhebngelo  and  the  It.ili.in 
Renaisaancc,  he  was  entirely  pcrsonaL  He  w^t  no  copyist,  although 
he  had  the  Itsliaa  tnditioaa  at  hto  fatBfS*  end*,  aad  Ms  fMaa  lOT 
arthltecture  helped  him  to  treat  sculpture  with  fine  decorative  effect. 
Yet  even  Stevens  and  his  brilliant  example  were  powerless  to  weaken 
the  passion  for  the  Greek  and  Ronuin  tradition  that  had  engrosaed 
English  sculptors — with  their  cold  imitations  and  lifeless  art, 
pursued  in  the  name  ol  llieir  fetich,  "  the  .\ntique." 

Until  towards  the  close  of  the  19th  century  this  pseudo<1assic 
art  was  bliadly  piMaaed  by  a  non-Latin  race,  aiid  a  public  favourite 
Hhe  W.  Calder'Marshan  (1813-1894;  A.R.A..  1S44;  R.A.,  1853) 
nevir  attempted,  except  perhaps  in  the  "  Prodigal  Son,"  now  at  the 
Tata  Gallery,  to  break  away  towards  originality  of  thought. 

Thomas  Woolner  (iKi5-iKf)3;  .\.R.A  ,  1871;  R_A.,  1874),  who 
had  represented  a  n)'«r  rri  hrmin-  ;i5  a  K  man  tn  itmn,  and  had 
shown  in  his  monutrR'nt  to  bishop  Jackwn  in  St  i'aul's  cathedral 
an  archaic  severity  and  dryness  altogvi  her  e  xressive,  sought  elevation 
of  conception  such  as  brought  him  applause  for  his  "  Tennyson  "  in 
pcitmitiiie  and  for  his  rlas«calW4B^iirad  nlicf  "  Vhgilia  Isawntbc 
die  BeniMiinent  of  Coriolanus  pwbeWy  his  moat  admbifale  and 
most  exquisitciv  touching  work. 

Meanwhile,  ll.uon  Carlo  Marochetti  (iRoq-i'?f,7;  A  R.A.,  iS*/.!  ; 
R.A.,  iftWj),  an  Italian  of  French  mrenta^-e,  had  tried  to  intn  -iuic 
a  more  modern  feeling,  and  his  "  Richard  Creur  dc  Li.w  "  ,it  V.i  -t- 
minster  evuki-d  great  enthusiasm.  It  is  ditlieult,  now,  to  admire 
without  reserve  tlie  incongruity  of  the  13th-century  king.  nu>unted 
on  a  modern  thoroughbred,  and  raising  arm  and  weajvin  with  an 
action  lacking  in  vigour.  The  intention  was  excellent  arw)  fruitful, 
notwithstandmg,  and  the  statue  is  not  without  merit.  It  wa^i  he 
who  cast  for  I-m<lsetr  the  lions  of  the  Nelson  monument  in  Ttafali;ar 
Si-iiiarc,  Leindi->n. 

Later  on  Charles  Dell  Birch  (l8.^»-l893;  AR.A.,  18S0),  with  his 
German  tmining,  introduced  a  new  pictureaque  ehaMnt  in  his 
•*  Wood  Nymph"'  "  ReUlution,"  "  The  Last  Catt."  and  the  "  Me- 
morial to  Lieut.  Hamilton,  V.C.  dying  before  Kabul  but  neither 
the  vigour  nor  the  Individuality  of  his  work  influenced  his  oo»> 
temiioraries  to  any  extent,  doubtless  on  account  of  the  strong 
Teutonic  S  t  ling  il  dispbyod. 

Sir  Joseph  Edgar  Bochm,  R.A.  (1834-1890),  an  Austrian  by 
birth,  was  mora  aucceasful.  and  Ma  influence,  helped  by  the  talent 
of  able  atodkHusislaBta  (Profesaor  LantCri.  Alfred  Gilbert,  and 
oUmtb),  contributed  somewhat  to  thaw  the  chin  which  the  ooid 


in  his  monument  of  '■  General  Gordon  "  in  St  Paul's  cathedral,  and 
his  "  Wellington  .Memorial  "  is  cold  and  empty,  though  correca 
enough;  but  the  '  Herdsman  and  Bull,"  among  his  tdral  Mibjc 
the  "  Carlylc  "  on  Chelica  Embankment,  anuin^  hi>  (lorirj.t  ?;atll 
had  the  right  feeling  in  them.    His  busts  were  usually  excellent. 

J.  H.  Foley  (181(^1871;  A.R.A.  1849;  R.A.  1858).  who  at  f 
was  all  for  "  th«  unities  and  a  "  pure  style,"  aeraicd  in  Us 
years  to  throw  his  preMiiiis  convictions  to  Uie  srinda,  when  he  pro- 
due«tl  the  finU  -[i.nti.!  e()uestrian  statue  of  "General  Sir  Jamca 
Outram."  now  ertvti  tl  111  India. and  the  statue  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
in  the  Tato  Calhiy.  Thii  statue  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm 
in  the  art  world,  and  helped  to  remind  the  public  that  moBumcata 
need  not  be  suid  to  diilnesi,  nor  atid  and  OHd  hi  T  ' 
ability. 

Meanwhik;  Henry  Hugh  Armstead  (1838-1905:  AR.A..  ISts; 
R.A..  1880),  who  had  tx^n  by  devoting  himself  to  the  aft  of  tbe 
Bilyersmith,  fashioning  the  "  5k  George's  Vase,"  "  The  Parkineton 
Shirld,"  and  "  The  Outram  Shield,"  was  working  in  the  spirit  oflhe 
younger  school;  he  made  hif  hrst  appeahincc  in  the  exhibitions  io 
iSSk  He  wnscamring out  commiMioas  of  considerable  magnitude 
— Tn  the  fUaee  of  Wcstmuiater,  and  in  tbe  Abbey  itself,  for  which 
he  executed  the  marble  reredos  with  its  many  fifures.  the  whole  of 
the  extctn.il  sculptural  decorations  for  the  Colonial  Office  in  White- 
h.iU,  as  well  as  the  ciRhty-four  life-sized  fieurrn  on  two  wdes  of  the 
pwhum  of  the  .MU  rt  Nlemorial,  with  the  four  bronze  statues. 
'  Chemistry,"  "  Astroooray,"  "  Medicine,"  and  "  Rhetoric." 
Portrait^ifiHes  of  all  ages  are  here  daiaed  together,  and  the  work 
is  a  bettcr-suatatned  piece  of  deaignimg  and  carvmc  than  is  commonly 
undentood.  The  statue  set  up  at  Chatham  of  Lieutenant  Wag. 
ham  "  la  a  good  ex.imple  of  AfmaMsirs  ara^tUI%  impressive  by  its 
brr^ry  strength  and  pwrturesqucness;  but  a  more  remarkable  work, 
tevhnically,^^ speaking,  is  the  memori-il  <.'.<  a  «in  of  the  earl  of  Wemyss, 
"  David  and  the  l.ion,"  now  fixed  in  the  Guards'  Chapel.  It  is  in 
very  flat  relief;  Ninevlte  in  character  of  treatment,  and  carvc-d 
wholly  by  the  artist  directly  from  the  livine  model,  it  is,  in  point  of 
ie<  hnir)ue,  onc  of  his  best  productions.  His  marble  statuette  of 
"'  Remorse,"  bought  for  the  Chantrey  Collection,  is  a  rrmarkable 
example  of  comliinctl  intrnNity  of  exprei.sion  and  elevated  parity 
of  >(>le.  The  work  of  Arm-teafl  is  ni  mumrr.tAl  in  char-icter — the 
quality  whieh  has  been  so  ran-  anii'H,.;  Hrir  i.h  v  alpdirv.  )'rt  tbe  finesC 
quality  (if  .ill;  and  in  almost  evrr\  thirn  he  I'.i  J  there  is  a 
of  style  which  assures  him  his  place  m  the  Untish  school. 

Following  the  chionok>gical  order  of  tha  aitiau'  first  

appearance,  as  being  the  most  coavenicnt  and  the  only  consistcaa 
nvth.vl  that  will  prevent  overlapping,  sre  come  to  F.  J.  Williamaoa 
lb.  iH<i3),  who  executed  many  works  for  Queen  Victoria ^oba 
liuiehi«on,  K.S.A.  (b.  1856),  a  Scottish  sculptor  of  the  Cttsaie 
s<  h<jijl;  and  George  A  Lawson,  II.R.S.A.  (1031-1904).  Lasraott 
was  a  pupil  of  Alexander  Ritchie,  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy, 
and  in  a  measure  of  Romfc  Ho  went  to  LoMon  in  1M7,  and  lOom 
proved  himarif  one  of  the  best  scolpton  Scotland  has  nradaeed. 
*'  In  the  Arena  "  was  his  first  striking  group;  "  Daphma**  la  na 
excellent  example  of  his  Classic  life-size  work;  and  "  Mothcflcaa  " 
onc  of  his  greater  successes  in  a  more  modem  and  pictorial  spirit, 
a  group  f ulT  of  jtathetic  pathos  and  free  and  s)-mpatnetK:  hamilti.c. 
"  CalUcks."  "  The  Weary  Danald."  "  OU  Maoorie."  and  the  ststue 


of  "  Rehsit  Bnwfc"  erected  at  Ayr*  an  all  ia  their  way  aotkcable. 
Lawson's  wocfc,  wUdi  only  rcoum  a  little  mora  animation  to  be 


fine,  has  the  quality  of 

di!<linetion. 


'  style,  and  la 'strong,  manly,  and  fuU  of 


Sir  Edwin  Landseer  (1800-1873)  exhibited  in  1866  a  "  Stag 
at  Kay,"  but  his  four  colossal  lions  for  the  Nelson  monument  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  London,  constitute,  his  principal  plastic  works. 
They  enssgcd  him  from  1S59  tO  1867,  the  yCar  in  which  they  w«rv 
set  up.  The  casting  of  them,  as  simdy  stated,  sras  carried  out  by 
Baron  MarochettL  Each  is  SO  ft.  in  length  and  weighs  j  tooa. 
They  have  great  nobility  and  dignity  of  pose,  end  although  tney  are 
not  altop'-tner  sculptural  in  trmtmcnt,  they  are  finely  impressive 
with  a  K"<-l  -eiw  ..1  style. 

George  Simonds  (b.  1844)  is  a  product  of  the  foreign  schoota. 
He  is  the  author  of  many  monumental  works  and  not  a  Uttle  drcoca* 
live  sculpture,  but  he  is  best  recognized  by  ideal  subjects,  such  as 
"  Dionysus  astride  his  Leopard  "  (hh  finest  work).  "  The  Goddeaa 
Gerd,"  "  The  Falconer"  (in  the  Central  Park.  New  York),  "  Cupid 
and  Camp.Tspc  "  and  "  Anemone,  the  Wind  Flower  "  His  trrairaml 
of  the  iimlraprd  female  figure  is  refined  and  delirate.  and  there 
is  an  inti  lli-t  tiul  reality  about  his  tiost  work,  as  well  as  ima>;initioa 
in  conn  ■,itinn.  A.  Druce-Joy  (b.  DuMin,  184?)  has  pri>luce-f  ideal 
work  and  Matties  of  pubUc  men  for  public  spaces,  and  many  buits. 

Thomas  Brock  Q».  iUXl  A.itA.,  I883:  KA..  I891),  whose  work 
is  proti  ig  ious  in  amount  as  Well  aa  aood  and  acholarly,  came  to  Loodow 
from  Worcester  in  1866  and  fell  early  under  the  influence  of  the 
aculptor  Foley,  wh^  sras  soon  to  tcbn  against  the  formalism  that 
prevailed.  When  his  chief  died,  in  1 874.  Brock  sras  appointed  to 
carry  out  the  ^:ri  at  unfinishj-d  works  in  the  midio — the  "  O  Cunoell 
Monument  "  in  Dublin,  the  "  Lord  Canning  "  io  Calcutta,  a 

several  others.  But  he  idt  tbe  foreign  currcat:  and  even  when  I  

style  was  formed,  his  career  being  already  aHor(d,liewasperoepCii« 
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;  «f  P^l,"  a  fine,  KhoUrty  work  reprewnttne  a  raountad 
1  repelling  the  attack  61  a  great  wrpent  whidn  hat  thrown 
I  to  eanh.  How  greatly  he  improvwl  in  technical  quality 
J  talefincmcnt  of  taste  i;.  to  be  Men  in  the  li(c  sized  marble  statue 
called  "  Tbe  G^niu*  of  IVxIry  " — graceful  mhcfc  the:  "  Moment  ol 
Peril  "  was  violent  in  action,  rrposclul  and  harmoiiKijs  where  that 
waa  vkofotM,  and  iculpturcsque  where  that  wa«  anecdotal.  A 
"  ariMllMlMljpiint  waareacMia*'Sow''aa4iotlw''fiwfc'' 
ia  tke  jne  Gallery  in  London.  A  amltar  uvnnoe  ■  to  bt 
observed  in  Brock's  ponraiiure.  The  ttatue*  of  "  Robert  Raikea  " 
(on  the  Thames  Embanknicnt)  and  "Sir  Richard  Temple"  (in 
Etombay  Town  Hall),  fur  example,  arc  finely  treated,  unconventional 
fieurei;  but  "  1  he  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Philpott.  D.D.,  DUdyji  .1 
Worcester,"  in  which  the  inherent  difhcull^  of  a  »eatcd  figure  is 
happily  mirmounted.  marks  the  prtigreta.  The  skill  with  which  the 
•rtiM  naa  given  the  drapery,  especially  of  the  sleeves,  a  liehtncM 
act  COMOonly  Men,  is  striking  Tnctc  are  no  black  holes  of  shadow: 
tte  ditlRMions  are  shallow  and  of  the  ri^t  shape  to  hold  light  even 
while  securlnR  shadow;  yet  weakness  is  avoided  and  crispncss  is 
SccurciJ  by  the  sharpeniiic  of  tho  t^lxc  of  tin,'  (nlil> — the  principle 
which  is  established  in  inc  Phcidian  group  of  '  The  Fates,"  lor 
example,  among  the  Elgin  Marbles.  Other  works  of  importance  in 
the  same  class  are  tbe  efligy  of  "  lit  Benson,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
taiBy."  ud  thn  ndmiwbte  autue  of  "Sir  Rkhud  0«ca"  in  the 
NmnI  Hiitory  MuMum,  South  Kensington,  and  mpedally  the 
"  Thomas  Gainsborough  "  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  are  all  of  a  high  order 
whether  as  to  character  or  handling.  With  these  nuy  be  grouped 
the  statue  of  "  Sir  Henry  Irving,"  the  tribute  of  Rritish  actors  to 
the  memory  of  the  great  dramatic  artist  ( 1910),  and  the  seated  marble 
(tatiie  of  Lord  Riuadt  (i^oi^).  The  bust  of  Ouecn  Victoria  is  one 
of  the  noUeat  and  mnit  digniM  norktof  its  class  cnccutcd  la  Eng- 
.  full  of  tcndemew  and  of  diaracter,  lovingly  modcred;  and 

 ladelicate  feeling  for  form,  rightly  realized.  Thw  bead  beralded 

<fea  noUt  work  by  which  the  memory  of  Lord  l^ighton  it  to  be  kept 
(reen  in  the  aisle  of  St  Paul's  cathedral.  In  proportion  .-ind  in 
harmiiny  of  design  and  of  line,  alike  in  conception  and  in  rtticemc 
it  is  the  sculptural  expression  of  a  well-ordered  mind  and  taste. 
The  efhgy  shows  Leightun  asleep,  while  figure*  pcr»onifying  his  arts, 
painting  and  sculpture,  guard  his  sarcophagus  at  head  and  foot. 
There  i«  a  note  of  triumph  in  the  great  design  lor  the  "  Queen 
Victoria  Memorial,"  which  pro\ide«  London  with  its  most  elaborate 
•culptural  effort,  rising  70  ft.  high  nn  a  plateau  200  ft.  across,  with 
numerous  emblematical  figures  o'  ^'^v^k  mzc  and  imposing  arrange- 
n>ent.  It  is  basc<l  on  an  elevated  style,  dinuficn,  rebacd  and 
monunvcntal ;  for  Brock  is  a  tcidplor  la  U>  fofi  atOit  tt  the  Mm, 
and  his  lines  are  always  good. 

D.  W.  Stevenson.  9J£h.  (tS4*-t9IM),fai  Utfeaml  woilt  ikofwcd 
but  Bttia  •ympnthy  with  modem  davelopBMiin.  The  "Bnmie 
Lectern  "  (ip  St  Cuthbert's  Church,  Edinburgh)  is  perhaps  the  itKMt 
deeontlvely  effective :  but  his  most  ambitious  work,  called  "  The 
Pompeian  Mocbw,' 
Daughter  "  by  • 
Gallery. 

Although  Horue  Montford,  moddling  raaMer  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  passed  much  time  in  tbe  etudio  of  Matthew  NaMe  (1818- 
1S76),  bie  did  not  thereby  lose  hit  sculptural  taste.  Not  that  he 
dimayed  it  much  in  the  share  he  had,  as  assistant  to  C.  B.  Birch, 

A.K.A.,  in  the  modelling  of  the  notorious  "  City  Crifftn  "  at  Temple 
Bar — ^a  weird  but  spirited  beast,  the  i!f^ij;n  for  which  h.ul  IxT^-n 
tuptplied  by  the  city  architect.  Sir  Horace  Jones.  "  A  Hymn  to 
Demcter,"  a  life-size  statue  full  of  movement,  and  the  statue  of 
'*  Psyche  and  the  Casket  of  Venus,"  may  be  named  as  typical  of 
the  style  of  Montford,  whoM  work  is  usually  broad  and  sculpturesque, 
distinguished  by  firmnesa  and  grace. 

Sir  Charles  B.  Lawes-Wittewronge  (b.  1843)  has  produced  thnx 
large  works  which  have  attracted  attention:  an  cUlxiratc  and 
spirited  equestrian  group  o(  a  female  Mazeppa — "  They  Bound  mc 
on  "  (l8J58);  "The  United  States  of  Amerira  "  (1K90).  decorative 
and  not  without  elegance,  and  "  The  Death  of  Oiroe."  The  last- 
OMned,  of  heroic  tiae,  in  variously  coloured  braaaatiaaiiil«Rlubitcd 
M  tbe  Royal  Academy  in  1908,  and  agaiii;  in  ealMMld  urtili  1  (yet 
not  trahr.polyclinMaatic  in  character)  m  coIomiI  die.  at  tke  Fimcd- 
Bffebb  Cahibttien  <i9e0).  Tbe  complexity  of  the  design,  the  iUifal 
composition  and  arrangement  of  the  elaborate  Rroup.  the  xiifour  of 
the  modcllir-.i;.  antl  the  irnpre-».M\rnt-.s  with  whii  h  (he  w.irk  ini[H>v% 
itstll  upon  the  spectator,  combine  to  render  this  perh.ips  the  most 
important  sculptured  group  of  its  kind  exhibited  in  England. 
Sir  Charles's  work  is  always  strong  and  robust,  though  occasionally 
tomcwhat  laclumi  in  repoee. 

W.  Hamo  Thomymft  (b.  1850:  A.R.A.,  1881:  R.A..  1888) 
became  a  great  influence  for  good  in  the  British  school,  iiis  tendency 
toward*  the  Greek  has  been  a  wholesome  reminder  of  the  danger  « 
the  over-enthusiasm  for  naturalism,  and  yet  was  never  forced  to 
convent ionatism.  Alike  in  ideal  work,  in  monuniental  sculpture 
and  in  portraiture,  his  art  is  marked  by  refined  taste  and  schol.irship 
•adaMUeNMeof  beauty.  It  is  ttnmg,  yet  without  anduedt  1 1  ^ 
of  uuau.  In-liim  w«  have  to  appreciate  an  unaffected  symi>.itfu 
witn  grandeur  and  ityle,  and  In  all.  a  big.  broad  rendering  of  the 
bnmanform.  with  soinctbiagef  the  movement  of  the  Greek  sculptors 
•ad  aet  a  kctle  oi  their  mm,  yet  iadividual  ead  tnantakably 


K  t    fUl,     Ills    UHJOL    4BII1UII.WUB         VI  «.«1IJVU  ■  Ui: 

it  a  modern  adapution  of  the  "  Niobe  and  her 
litonr  of  the  aM  «l  Scone  to  the  IWii 


bdoagtagtatheBikiahoRlcraf  aried  tatletHMiti  ^  

group,  however,  tbe  "  Nathsnal  McnMrfal  to  W.  E.  GladMone." 

erected  in  the  Strand,  London,  there  b  little  tfece  «f  the  clatsic. 
In  this  work,  as  in  the  bronze  statue  of  Bishop  Creigiitaa  in  St  Paul't 

Cathedral,  thrrc  is  a  modern  feeling  entirely  responsive  to  the  feeling 
of  the  |xi)[ilc-    Mr  Thoi nyiroft's  seated  marble  statue  of  txjrd 


it  <Me  of  hit  fiaeit 


Tennyson  (1009)  in  Trinity  College,  Carobridi 
ponmit  figures,  full  of  dlpiigr  ' 
memorial  of  the  poet. 

J.  Havard  Thomaa  began  In  1872  to  exhibit  portrait  sculpture, 
aooa  turned  bit  attention  to  ideal  work,  but  he  did  not  attract 
widespread  attention  until  1886,  when  be  prcxluccd  "The  Slave 
Ihi.s  rruirblr  iu;rV-  \k.»s  a  curiou*  contrast  tu  nvjst  Slave 
Girls  by  other  sculptors — that  by  Hiram  Powers,  for  example. 
Somewhat  stunted  in  form,  the  it  nevertheless  full  of  vcr>'  human 
gracf  and  wcU-fdt  realism,  and  is  a  good  example  o(  the  artist's 
carving.  Mr  Thoaaaai  iadeed,  ii  one  of  the  few  to  carve  his  own 
marblM,  often  withoot  tiAdng  the  intermediate  Mep  of  making  a  clay 
model.  This  of  course  cannot  Ix;  the  case  with  his  large  sculpture, 
5U(  h  ,is  hi-.  Kfi  Mt  Nt.itue  <j(  "  The  Kt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster  "  at  Bradford, 
and  his"  S,jm'je!  Morlcy,  M.P.,".md  "  Edmund  Burke.  M  P.,"  both 
at  Bri-(iil;  l.Mit  the  U'.iutiful  fin.ill  heads  of  i>e,i5jntb  and  children — 
such  as  the  Uuttatcilcsquc  "  I'cpindla  " — 01  Capri,  where  he  lived 
for  years  from  1889  onwardt,  axe  mottly  carvad  diiect  bwa  Uik 
The  beauty  of  his  cbiad  work  can  be  teen  to  pcffecpoa  la  dw 
exquiute  bust  of  Mrs  Werthctmer  in  the  Tate  Gallery;  tbe  raaiMe 
teem*  to  turn  to  flesh  under  his  chiMi  and  to  palpitate  with  Ufe: 
it  is,  perhaps,  too  much  like  flesh.  This  is  very  far  from  the 
"  Clasili  ,"  with  o\LT  ,i"te:ilion  to  which  Mr  Thomas  has  curiously 
and  quite  inaccuratcl;^  been  reproached.  It  is  true  that  bis  muca 
dtsctitted  ttatue  "  Lycidaa  "  appean  to  be  a  diatant  echo  of  Myron ; 
it  it  in  truth  aichaittic,  bat  with  an  aim  altonether  different  from 
thatoftheGnek.  ItisClatticinaaenae.  (unoTlifeeadwaadcrfBlly 
modelled,  but  tbe  attainment  of  pcrfectkM  of  human  beauty  wee 
not  the  intention  of  the  sculptor,  and  yet  it  appears  to  the  un- 
o|i=cr\in^  as  but  a  rijmimtnSo,  There  is  a  vivid  tense  of  Btvic  in 
Mr  Thomas's  work,  and  sometimes  a  search  for  beauty  in  subjects 
which  to  the  common  e>'e  may  suggest  the  ugly.  But  Mr  Thomat 
must  be  recognized  as  an  artist  01  great  power  and  originality  and 
to  the  bst  degree  conscientious.  Sai^pbaal  wlitletka  he  leveii 
and  he  works  in  a  low  key,  quiet  and  un  *^  * 
he  is,  he  is  a  poet  in  se  ntiment  with  1 
His  reliefs  arc  fine  in  fjiythtn.  and  by  1 
allied  with  delicacy,  extremely  telling. 

From  the  year  1873  Bdwin  Roscoe  Mullins  (d  locij)  pnxliRed 
numerous  busts  and  statue*,  and  his  work  was  in  the  main  ideal 
and  decontiwe.  Hia  beat  ngnie  ia  probably  that  of  "  Cain — My 
Punishment  it  Greater  than  I  can  Bear,"  csecnted  ia  1896;  hit  htctt 
work.  '•  The  Siateia"  (tOM).  ihe«e  Boaa'dinhie  gnce.  MuIKmiI' 
work  in  architectttiil  emnrlnihwet  em  food  to  a^fli^  eppioyriete 
and  effective. 

Joseph  Swynnerton  (d.  1910)  was  a  tculptor  who  spent  a  good  ( 
of  hit  time  in  Rome  and  w«)rkod  under  her  influence.  His  (  ' 
fountain  of  flowefa.ae|ihyiBaad  tplashing  ny  mpht  it,  on  the  contrary, 
rather  rococo  in  ttylfc  With  ctottming  passages.  On  the  other  hand, 
"  Love's  Chalice  18  Cheric  to  feeling.  GenenHy  eiieehim, 
Swynnerton's  work  baa  aa  appcavaaoe  01  iticngth,  withoat  onauBoe- 

ness  or  be k  of  i  fTcct. 

\L.  Onslow  l^  rd  (1K5.'  KT-ii:  A  R  A,,  1S88;  R.A.,  1895)  was  lost 
to  Bri(i-.h  art  U  fore  he  liad  fussed  middle  age.  His  seated  statue  of 
"  Henry  lr\'ing  as  Hamlet  "  is  a  wtfl-cooceived  piece  of  realism,  with 
expre»iun  subtly  marked,  and  verging  upon  the  theatrical — which 
is  precisely  what  an  actor's  chaiactar^portrait  should  be.  Comparad 
with  this  work,  the  bter  seated  ttatue,  that  of  "  Huxley."  keen  and 
refined,  is  more  strictly  Rulpturesouc — for  in  it  there  is  no  "  subject," 
and  there  are  no  oraatrkcnts  to  oivert  the  attention  and  suggest  a 
false  ap(icarance  of  decoration.  The  statue  of  "  Gordon  "  mounted 
on  a  camel — reminding  us  too  vividly  of  the  "  Arab  Chief  "  by 
Baryc — is  more  open  to  criiicitm  on  the  score  of  the  cLaborateneM  of 
the  eteaaMntel  detaflt,  which  almost  raach  the  bouadaiy  ol  whet  ie 
allowable  to  •adptw*.  It  b  erected  at  Chatham,  and  a  repMea  hae 
been  Mt  up  (1902)  in  Klurtum.  A  finer  memorial  it  that  to  tbe 
honour  of  Shelley."  It  is,  however,  better  in  itt  ptitt  than  in  itt 
entirety,  because  the  dccoTati%*c  scheme  injures,  rather  than  helpt, 
the  vculptiir.il  dignity  of  the  drowned  poet's  ejmuixitely-rendertd 
figure.  Of  Onslow  Ford's  other  memorials,  that  of  Oucen  Victoria 
at  Manchester  is  perhaps  the  most  discussed  and  ine  least  to  be 
admired,  (or  although  the  conception  is  dignified  and  characterictic, 
it  doe*  not  rank  by  any  meant  with  the  best  of  which  the  artist  waa 
capable.  At  a  truthful  portraitist  Ontlow  Ford  had  few  rivala. 
The  sitter  is  before  the  spectator,  without  un<lue  flatterv,  yet  without 
ever  showing  the  commoner  side  of  the  mi^cl.  Flesh,  bone,  hair, 
clothing,  arc  M  in  their  true  relation,  and  the  whole  is  admirably 
reaiizetJ.  lde,ili\m,  or  at  least  poetic  realism,  Onslow  Ford  culiivattnl 
in  a  series  of  small  works.  Of  his  last  figure,  "  Glory  to  the  Dead," 
it  may  be  said  that,  although  ttetaeiBBt,  it  carrie*  lealitm  rather 
i.ir  in  treatment.  It  may  be  objected  that  In  funerary  art.  an  to 
call  it,  the  nurle  was  never  rr*oned  to  by  the  Graeka  in  tuch  a 
relation;  but  Unsluw  Ford  felt  that  he  was  working,  not  for  ancient 
Gneka,  but  for  modem  Kagjithmen,  aad  that  teatimcat.  and  not 
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/.Btuitfai  Midi  Mtten  be  the  guide.  Thefe  are,  bewlcs, 
the**  Mvlowe  Memafin.'*Mt  up  in  Canterbury — graceful  and  refined, 

but  rather  trifling  in  manner—and  the  "  Jowctt  Memorial,"  a  wall 

riccoration,  in  the  style  o(  the  Italian  Re naisiance.  The  work  of 
OniJow  Ford  always  charni^.  (or  he  had  a  strong  eente  of  the  pictur- 
e«)ue  and  a  true  Im;:;  ii.c  t<cauty.  but  with  insufficient  power. 
But  (or  his  delight  in  liicuracivc  dcLail,  be  would  have  been  greater 
than  he  was;  for  ovcr-enhchmeat  is  in  uwvitabla  opposition  to  the 
greater  qualities  of  the  monumental  and  the  dignifiea  in  glyptic  art, 
and  abundance  of  small  details  involves  poomeM  of  effect.  But 
aKiinst  Ford's  taste,  especially  a^;.■»in^t  nii  arlmir.iblc  dexterity, 
little  can  tx-  NiiiJ.  The  hi^h  dcRrrc  of  rrfiiirmcnt,  the  diarm  of 
modclUni;,  Kra<v  .uiil  njiii|«,;.;ii m,  ^.-ai  l;  in.  vs  of  feeling,  which 

y^^^I'i^'iL^  ffj^ijlj^^'^  ^^Hl^'lirit  ^fS^^^*^"*^*  iSr^l^  against 
mcfttal  effect* 

Hi  R.  Hope  Pbker  is  primarily  a  poctr^*«iilptar.  Of  all  his 
works  the  Mated  atatue  of  "  Dr  Martineau  "  ia  perhaps  the  best,  (or 

interest,  refinement,  and  for  technical  qualities.  His  reliefs  arc  as 
numerous  as  hii  ^t.nu■. ii(  ti:i-  iiii)'.t  in .(ml  ir  U  thp  "  llt  iuy 

Fawcett  "  in  the  Market  Place  of  Salisbury,  but  his  most  important 
work  i*  the  colosaal  sutue  gf  OHM  yictarik  atatad  for  the 
government  of  British  Guiana. 

The  most  remarkable  work  executed  by  anytBritish  amateur- 
■cutotor  is  the  "  Shakespeare  Memorial,"  presented  to  the  nation  by 
Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  Cower,  and  wt  up  by  hira  outside  the 
Shakespeare  Theatre  .it  Stratlord-<in-.\v:jn  (i  h.-Hj.  This  moninn.  Tii. 
carried  out  in  I'ari«.  recri-^cnts  the  poet  on  the  summit,  attended 
U'low  by  the  luur  K"at  c har.i<  t Cr.-. — "  Hamlet,"  "  Henry  V.," 
"  Lady  Nlacbcih  "  and  "  Falstaii,''  designed  with  ringttlar  ability 
and  a  happy  display  of  ayiBboiic  iH»uiUwe»a.  LordltaiaM  aha 
inodelkd  sutue*  of Maila  AatatMne.** "  The  Dying  Gnmina,'' 
and  other  works  which  have  secured  wide  att^tioru 

In  1677  there  burtt  upas  the  world  a  new  sculptor,  in  the  person 
of  Sir  Frederick  (afterwards  I-ord)  Leighton  (1850-1806:  A  R.A.. 
I8fa ;  R.A.,  iS^j^),  who,  in  tlie  (wUuwinjf  year,  was  to  l>e  tlie  pn-Nid.-ti! 
of  the  Rov^l  Acadcmv.  His  first  work  was  "  An  Athlete  Strugsling 
mtk  tbe  Python."  Ke  pieee  of  acalptore  of  nodem  times  made  a 
gitatcr  tdr  on  Ita  aMeanaea;  for  bara  waa  a  woric,  by  a  painter,  a 
work,  it  was  decia red,  which  would  have  done  boaow  to  the  ancients, 
fine  in  style,  noble  in  type  and  in  form,  learned  in  l)ie_ knowledge  of 
the  figure  it  displayed,  original  and  strong  in  pose,  in  action  and 
movcmcot;  scholarly  in  execution  and  ini^tinct,  with  the  manner  c>f 
tiie  painter  himself.  The  group  was  hailed  as  a  masterpiece  by  one 
wte  was  thought  to  be  not  yet  even  a  student  in  sculpture,  and  it  was 
dadaiad  by  the  most  exacting  critics  to  be  worthy^  to  rank  with  the 
beit  examples  of  all  but  the  finest  periods.  Yet  it  is  soroewha  t  lack- 
ing la  espresBon — in  that  kind  of  humanity  which  every  reallv  great 
masterpiece  of  art  should  exhibit;  and  connoisseurs  appUuned  the 
technique,  the  surface  (qualities  and  the  like,  when  they  should  have 
bcencautjin  by  the  «titim<  nt.  But  as  !.<  :j;hton  was  sr<  king  only  the 
beauty  an  I  r\|iri  -  ion  o(  form,  to  the  nev;1ixt  of  wnlirncnt,  he  wjs 
well  content  with  the  reception  and  world-wide  recognition  of  his 
work.  One  day  the  nMdel  for  the  "  Athlete."  tired  oot,  rose  and 
•trctched  hinisdf ,  and  the  sculptor  waa  so  enraptured  bythe  pose 
that  he  forthwith  began  the  moad  (or  the  "  Sluggard."  This  work 
is  in  its  way  of  still  higher  asoompBihinent  than  the  "  Athlete." 
It  is  just  at  Greek  us  the  other  in  its  devotion  to  form  and  its  wor«hip 
of  the  beauty  of  the  hum.in  frame.  But  it  is  a  condition,  a  !rf-n».u  imi, 
aa  idea,  rather  than  an  action,  that  is  here  recorded;  and  so  it  is 
the  higher  ooooeption.  Aad  it  haa  lomc  of  the  myateiv  which  is 
diatiBcuvc  of  the  fiaeit  art  of  ancient  times,  in  whicn  mooem  sculp- 
tura  ii  almoat  entirely  deficient.  Yet  while  the  "  Athlete  "  may  be 
eoiapaiad,  in  Idea,  with  the  relatively  debased  "  (..aocoon,"  which  it 
■cems  in  some  degree  to  follow  if  not  to  challeni^.  the  "  SluRRard  " 
belongs  to  a  more  elevated  expression  of  a  ilivtinttly  pai;.ui  .itt,  and, 
as  it  were,  to  a  better  period.  Great  as  was  the  sens-iU  m  tti.iili  by 
these  works,  and  by  the  charming  little  statue  of  "  Ntxtliu  .  .\:.ii:n»  ' 

Scast  by  the  "  lost-wax  "  process),  L.cighton  seems  to  have  left  no 
lirect  follower  or  imitator  among  the  youncer  mnw 
T.  Stirling  Lee,  by  natural  ability  as  well  as  by  cidttwatlon,  u  an 
artist  of  unusual  elevation  of  mind  and  excellence  of  execution,  and 
in  his  composition  he  aims  at  securing  beauty  by  the  arrangement  o( 
his  fiijures  in  the  panel,  rather  than  at  enriching  them  with  details, 
as  .1  di  -i({ner  would  do.  He  is  an  ascetic  in  choice  of  ni.iv  ri.iU,  so 
that  his  works  gcnerallv  remain  beautiful  studies  of  the  human  form, 
draped  or  undraped.  It  is  for  his  power  of  telline  a  story  beautifully 
in  marble— as  in  his  panels  for  St  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  which  are 
aSMMg  the  lincit  work  of  their  kind  in  England— that  Mr  Lee  will 
eootinve  to  be  admired:  he  is,  beyond  almost  all  others,  a  sculptor's 
sculptor.  His  statue  of  "  Cain,"  extremely  simple  in  conception,  is  a 
ma'.ter)iir>-o  of  exprr-.sion. 

John  M.  Swan  (1X47-1010;  ,\  R..V,  1R04;  R  .A.,  l^osl:  a  piip'! 
of  the  Royal  Aiadrir.y  .iml  .4  ('.<'rO'rni:  nnd  [-reniiLt,         '..il!.-rii  :is  .1 

sculptor  of  a  particular  class  of  subject.  He  i*  a  stylist  in  a  high 
dcfM  whose  work  is  (uUof  baatjrand  inpoftanoa.  For  tha  nMist 
ptft.  bnt  by  no  means  exdmively.  hia  aadpniMi  arc  itvdiea  of 
ndmals.  mainly  of  ihefdidof;  but  he  wouM  pass  from  the  accentua- 
tion of  action  to  the  covering  of  skin  and  hair,  without  scekinK  much 
toaatphaiiae  tha  bona  aad  flesh,  becaaaa  thay  alona  diVlVt  «tth  the 


fascinating  expressiveness  of  their  sinuous  bodies,  the  whole  naca  nf 

the  passions  in  the  most  corvcentrated  form.  In  the  "Leofwd 
Playing  with  a  Tortoise,"  "  Leopard  Running,"  "  Puma  and 
Macaw,"  and  similar  work^,  we  have  the  note  of  his  art — sinuosity 
with  tense  muscles,  stretched  and  foldrd  'kin,  suppressed  frcnt>-  of 
enjoyment.  The  note  ol  H.irye.  the  i;t<  .11  Fn  r  chman,  from  whom  in 
some  measure  Swan  drew  inspiration.  Is  power  and  strength  and 
decorative  form,  but  his  aim  is  rather  at  fine,  gria,  naturalistic 
studies  of  a  great  cat's  crawl,  with  amaaing  vivacity  and  vitality. 
In  certain  groups,  such  as  "  Orpheus  "  and  Boy  and  Bear  Cllb^** 
the  sculptor  combines  the  human  figure  with  animal  (ornu.  la  ftn 
com()05ition  of  these  there  is  always  the  note  of  originality. 

Another  student  of  animal  life  i»  ''•"'O'  L)'^"n,  w),  -<  broniie 
"  Wild  Uoar  "  is  in  the  Tate  Gallery.  "  A  Bear  Runnine,"  cxcellciit 
alike  in  character,  form  and  coaatniction.  aad  emdally  in  move* 
nvent,  "  Otters  and  Salmon."  aad  the  figure-sutriect  callad  **  TW 
Slain  Enemy  " — a  prehistoric  nun  with  a  dead  wolf — are  "■"—J  Ma 
chief  works. 

Andrea  C.  Lucchesi  is  one  of  the  few  who.  in  spite  of  all  discourace- 
mrnt,  has  not  only  persisted  in  concentraiinj;  nuattention  on  ideal 
work,  but  has  devoted  most  of  it  to  the  reodcnne  of  the  female  form. 
Prominent  among  his  figures  are  those  called  "  Destiny,"  "  The 
Flight  ol  Fancy ,"^'  The  Mountain  of  Fame."  "  The  Myrtle's  Altar .- 
"Carthage,  149  B.C.,"  and  "Verity  and  lllusioo."  Mr  Luccheai'ar 
main'  excellence  is  in  the  treatment  of  nude  forms,  in  which  be  bas 
succeeded,  thiwgh  «9«Bable  worfciM  out  of  idea  aad  aaoeUcac 
c  xccution,  b  intHaadng  n  piifaBe  iiHulv  indilaRnt  in  thfa  bnach  «ff 
sculpture. 

Alfred  Gilbert  (b.  1854;  A.R.A.,  1RS7;  R.A.,  laqi:  resigned!, 
1909)  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  figiuvs  in  British  sculp. 
tM^aat  ofdy  aa  being  a  master  of  his  art,  but  aa  having  preached 
in  hk  work  a  great  movement,  and  in  less  than  a  decade  efTcctcd 
more  than  any  other  man  for  the  salvation  of  the  British  school, 
and  inspired  almost  as  much  as  Carpeaux  or  Dalou,  the  younj 
Kulptors  of  the  country.  Among  his  earlier  works  are  two  fme 
hcitU  of  a  man  and  a  girl,  pure  in  style  and"  incisive  in  charai-tcr. 
which  were  cast  by  the  are  perdue,  or  "  lost-wax,"  process,  wiucli 
hchadlaafMdiBMipiiiih  ItoiMradueltea inlo Gnat  BdMb 
it  may  be  niore  con«et  to  lay,  ka  M«l«Bl--liad  eomldiime  inf 
on  the  treatment  of  bronze  sculpture  by  British  artists.  In  Gilbert's 
portraiture  we  havx-  not  merely  UkeneMcs  in  the  round,  bnt  little 
oiographies  full  'A  character,  with  a  spiritual  and  decorative  as  weQ 
A  |.li\siv.il  sill.-,  and  the  mental  qu.dity  displayed  with  nxanly 
sympathy.  I  l<  and  textures  arc  perfectly  tealiied,  vet  broad, 
Sln^ile,  and  iivhV  t  Many  of  these  qualities  are  as  obvious  ia  faia 
portrait-statues,  such  as  the  fine  effigy  set  up  to  "  John  Hosrnrd  ** 
in  the  market-plirc  of  Bedford.  The  monument  with  which  Gilbctt'a 
name  will  e\-cr  be  aseociated  is  the  "  Statue  of  Queen  Vk-toria  **  act 
up  at  Winchester,  which,  since  its  erection  and  re-erection  in  that 
city,  has  been  irretrievably  injured  by  depredations,  and  renvaina 
inrompU'te  in  Its  decorative  details.  The  queen  is  shown  »ith  extra- 
ordlmiry  dit;nily.  L.irge  in  its  mass4s.  gt.neful  in  its  lines,  the 
person  of  the  queen  enveloped  by  all  the  symbolical  figures  and 
fanciful  omanMata  with  which  the  artiit  has  chosen  to  enrich  it. 
the  monament  muln  the  highest  level  in  this  chsa  to  which  any 
sculptor  and  metal-worker  has  reached  for  generations.  The  pro- 
fusion of  an  ardent  and  poetic  imagination  is  wen  throughout  in 
the  .irr.inRemcnt  of  the  figure  itsell,  in  the  exquisite  "  Victory  " 
tli.it  u f  )  10  iurnioiHit  the  orb,  in  the  M.itely  throne.  Invcnti  sn, 
urigiujlily,  and  int'piratton  are  manifest  in  every  part,  and  every 
detail  is  worked  out  with  infinite  care,  and  bitth  is  ^ven  to  a  score 
of  dainty  conceits,  not  all  of  them,  perhaps,  entirely  defensible 
from  the  purely  aeulMwal  point  of  view.  In  a  measure  it  suggests 
{(oldsniithry.  to  wMni  ISk genius  of  Gilbert  has  so  often  yielded,  as 
in  the  exquisite  eprrgne  presented  to  Queen  Vicforia  on  fier  jubilee 
m  ibH7,  typify  inR  Hril.inin.i's  n  .ilm  ami  sea  power  in  endless  poetic 
and  dainty  suKK^stions  of  tM-auiiful  devices.  Amoty;  Gillirrt's 
memorials,  not  menlioni-il  cl  j  where,  are  those  to  "  Frank  Holt, 
R.A.,"  antl  to  "  Randolph  Caldecott,"  both  in  thecrxpt  of  St  Faul'a 
cathedral.  London;  the  "  Henry  Fawcett"  memorial  in  Westminaler 
Abbey,  which,  with  its  row  01  expressive  little  symbolical  figitra% 
h.is  been  styled  "a  little  garden  of  sculpture."  The  finest  work 
of  its  kind  in  England  is  the  "  Tomb  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  in 
St  George's  chapel,  whirh  in  1910  still  a»-aited  final  completion. 
Perhaps  his  best  c(ini[v; .jtion  expressive  of  emotion  is  the  half- 
length  group  "  Mors  lanua  Vitae,'  a  terra-cot tajroup  designed  to  be 
executed  in  bconre  for  the  hall  of  the  Royal  CoMcge  of  Surgeona. 
Few  artists  in  any  age  have  shown  greater  geniiis  as  at  once  artificer 
and  sculptor.  Gubcrt  is  fond  of  dealing  with  a  sub)eot  which  aDowa 
his  fancy  full  play.  His  work  h  full  of  colour;  it  is  phyfnl  and 
bro.id.  Tbe  smallest  details  are  big  in  treatment,  and  every  part  ia 
carefully  thcMight  out  and  moM  ingenious  in  desi(;n.  His  playiulmiw 
h.is  c  iin  d  him  at  times  to  he  somewhat  ti->o  d  irid  in  manner;  t  iit 
Ins  i.i-\r  is  ■■'1  jii  .1 ,  ;iiui  ):.-.  i.ini  \'  s.)  uh  vli-iii  !ihle.  tii.il  lie  has  safely 
given  rein  to  his  imagination  where  another  man  would  have  run 
riot  and  come  to  gricll 

Robert  Stark  is  an  animal  acniptor  who  htt  nauilly  attlKted  tkn 
notice  of  connoisseurs  rather  than  of  the  greater  public,  and  his 
fine  bronze  statuette  of  an  "  Indian  Rhinoceros  "  is  to  be  seen  in 
tha  Chastrcy  CoWactkn. .  Mr  Stark  haa  •  pagf ouad  kaowW|a  ai 
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anlnul  anatpmy;  hli  rang?  is  considerabl^'ttd  ht  !■  IB  eM|r  vUb 
a  rhiaoocTM  a*  with  «  cart-hone  or  a  huntw. 

Malar  i|  btit  knows  (or  hi*  butts  of  i&daiaulwd  men, 
ne  «  **  A  Girl  Tying  op  her  Sandal,''  and  aia  two  Ur^ 
paneb  for  St  George't  HaB,  Liverpool,  aamred  him  hi* 
I.  There  is  a  clevcrncM;  a  daring,  in  hi*  marked  ctyle,  vigour 
of  treatment,  and  a  tendency  towards  emphasis,  especially  in  hi» 
<!tTor.itivi'  work  tnurh  of  which  is  dcs-igned  lor  execution  in  Di.ll,i 
Robbia  ware.  Since  his  return  to  puru  sculpture  be  has  executed 
•ome  important  work,  incliadine  a  bronze  "  Bacchante." 

In  the  work  of  Harry  Bates  (1850-1899;  A.R.A.,  1893),  etpedally 
ia  the  reliefs,  with  It-i  balance  and  dignity,  its  rhythmical  mai  and 
fine  csprescion,  h  t  >  tx-  teen  a  flodbihty  which  few  EngHrfknea  had 
dtown  Up  to  that  timr.  Style  and  a  genuinely  modern  treatment 
el  classic  form,  whah  \i  niit  weakened  by  touches  of  naturalism, 
were  alto  to  be  rrro^niic^.  Nor — in  his  Hc-m«-r,"  for  example — 
docs  the  backgrour.d  d.  irict  from  ihc  mjin  vubjcct:  Homer  and 
Humanity  in  front ;  and  behind,  a  vision  ol  the  Parthenon  and  Pallas 
AdMM^awlihai^Snn  of  Art  rising  with  tlw  dawn  «f  Poatry. 
"fwfdtt"  b  Boce  deficate  in  tbooght  and  tveatOKB^  bvt  It  has 
little  of  the  originality  or  force  of  the  "  Homer,"  or  of  the  clasuc 
style  teen  in  the  bead  called  "  Rbodope."  The  setene  and  reposeful 
statue  of  "  Pandora,"  about  to  ojjen  her  i\-ory  casket,  successfully 
achieve*  the  purity  of  style  at  which  the  sculptor  aimed.  "  Hounds 
in  Leash  "  (the  bronze  of  which  belongs  to  the  carl  of  Wemyss)  is  a 
▼igarou*  -groop  which  was  undertaken  by-  Bates  in  response  to  the 
cntkism  that  hf  could  deu^  no  figures  but  such  as  are  at  rest. 
The  plastic  group  is  in  the  Ta^e  Gallery,  where  it  figtirc*  along  with 
the  Pandora.  In  "  Endymion  "  the  sculptor  seems  to  have 
united  in  some  dci^w  the  sculptural  ideas  cxprcs«cd  in  the  "  Homer  " 
and  the  central  rtlief  of  "  Psyche  ":  there  is  in  it  a  good  deal  of 
the  grace  of  the  one  and  of  the  decorative  force  of  the  other,  togrthrr 
with  a  loftv  tense  of  tKAuty.  The  portrait-busts  of  Harry  Bates 
are. good  piece*  of  realism — strong,  yet  delicate  in  technique,  and 
I  ■  iBiil "  n  ^racter. 

SfrXeorge  Frampton  (b.  1860)  A.ILA,  i8m;  RA«  1903; 
knighted.  1908),  pupil  of  the  Royal  Academy,  the  Lambeth  Schools, 
and  Merci^  in  Paris,  is  a  particularly  versatile  and  original  artist, 
thoroughly  in  the  "  new  movement  "  which  he  has  done  so  much  to 
direct.  l}i;;h!y  accomplished,  he  is  at  home  in  every  branch  of  his 
art,  and  covers  the  whole  held.  He  firtt  exhibited  "  Socrates 
Teaching  (1884).  and  followed  this  with  "  The  Songster  "  (1887), 
•*  An  Act  of  Mercy  "  (i8«8), "  In  Silence  Prayeth  She"'  "  The  Angel 
of  Dnth  "  (1889),  "  Caprice  "  C1891).  and  in  1893  "  The  Children  of 
the  Wolf  "—hit  Last  ideal  statue  of  the  kind.  It  was  followed  by 
"  Mytteriarrh,"  heralding  a  class  of  work  with  which  the  artist  has 
since  identified  himself;  for  being  in  open  rebellion  against  "  white 
sculpture,"  he  thenceforward  devoted  nimself  to  colour.  "  Mother 
and  Child  "  i?  a:i  i:\p<  rinu  nt  in  f:<  lychromatic  figure-work.  The 
half-length  figure  called  "  Lamia,"  with  ivory  face,  head,  and  iwck, 
and  kl •  qwMSt haad^— d-awck  dms  of  bronse  jewelled,  isa  further 
dmaftoR  fraa  (he  tnw  -neaen*  of  aeiilpcure,  but  beautiful  and 
<lel^tful  in  feeling.  The  statue  of  "  Dame  Alice  Owen,"  in  bnmxe 
aixl  marble  and  "  King  Edward  VI."  are  original,  notwithstanding 
the  pseudo-medieval  taste  of  their  conception.  Frampton  is  happiest 
in  distinctly  decorative  sculpture.  His  prolific  and  inventive  fancy 
has  expressed  itself  in  such  works  as  the  bronie  "  The  Steamsh'p  ' 
and  "The  Sailing  Ship "  lor  Lloyd's  tUpAtv  in  London.  asJ  in 
the  mentotial  "  Monumeot  to  Charlea  Mitchell,"  at  Newctistle-on- 
lyoe.  Herein  a  new  note  is  sounded,  and  we  have  some  of  the  most 
■tiifcing  fcattirea  of  Frampton's  design.  That  is  to  say.  be  seek* 
to  escape  from  the  purely  architectural  forms,  pediments  and 
fnoukUngt.  introducitnj  hii  own  inventions  of  curved  lines,  and 
frequently  substituting  tree-forms  for  columns  or  pilaster*,  with 
roots  for  b;iM<,  trimVs  for  pillars,  and  branches  and  foliage  for 
capitals.  Besides  these  should  be  mentioned  "  The  Vision,"  the 
Mwca  heroines  from  the  ifsrte  d'Artkur,  "  My  Thoughts  are  my 
ChSdren,"  "  Music  "  and  "  JDandng,"  and  memorials  and  busts  of 
Charles  Keene,"  "  R.  Stuart  Poole,"  "  Leigh  Hunt,"  "  Passmore 
Bdwanfo."  "  Dr  Gamett,"  a  ojloual  sUtue  of  "  Queen  Victoria  " 
erected  in  Calcutta,  and  another,  an  extremely  sucrewful  work,  for 
Leeds.  His  group  of  "  Maternity  "  (1905)  and  the  full-len^h  seated 
stattie  of  the  marquess  of  S;iU»bLir)'  (1907)  have  added  to  his  reputa- 
tion.  There  are  always  charm  of  arrangement,  dcfioanr  of  mrlc- 
inanship.  and  daintiness  of  feeling,  as  wdl  as  oonsiderable^power  of 
design,  simplicity,  and  IwMdtb  ni  hb  work.  Sir  George  Frampton 
has  also  prtxluced  a  narobcroffiacnedals. 

W.  S.  Frith,  one  of  the  most  successful  teachers  of  sculptors  in 
En;cl-ind.  is  chieiiy  rcnvirlvable  for  the  decorative  quality  of  his 
work.  .^5  in  the  m  inurrvcnt  to  "  WTicatrtonc,  Inventor  of  the  Tcle- 
irraph,"  or  azai;\  ih,.-  i.t.^nd.ird  bmt>t.  at  the  ;\-tijr  F.^t.l;<•  Office  on 
the  Thames  Embankment,  the  sculptor  shows  charm  of  thought  and 
■pirit  of  design,  vifloor.  ud  richness  of  effect.  HIa  ideal  slatiiary 
Md  portraiture  are  not  Us  chief  work,  however:  Us  decorative 
•culpture  for  ecclesiastical  and  teoilar  buildings  |s  vast  in  extent 
and  has  had  good  influence  on  the  younger  school.  One  of  his  chief 
works  is  the  Bishop  Ellicott's  Memorial,"  a  tomb  with  recumbent 
figgr^^dcsign  of  considerable  imagination 
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with  "  Death  Liberating  a  Prisoner."  and  by  the  two  hIgH  reliefs 
"  Ignis  Fatuus  "  (acqttired  lor  the  Chantrcy  Collection)  and  "  The 
Doooi  of  Mcdma."  These  were  followed  by  "  Eve,"  "  »byUa 
Fatidiea,"  "The  Last  Song,"  "The  Bather,"  "  Ubour,"  and 
"  Fortune,"  bjr  decorative  work  for  the  exterior  of  the  Imperial 
Institute,  and  utter  by  the  great  candelabra  which  flank  the  interior 
western  end  erf  St  Paul's  cathedral.  "  Into  the  Silf-nt  Land  "  (1905) 
i?  a  group  typical  of  the  funerary  sculpture  on  v.hic5,  his  chisel  wa« 
engaged  in  later  years.  His  portraiture  is  also  nuti-wDrthy.  and  his 
work  generally  is  usually  sculpturesque,  with  movement  and  life. 

A.  C.  Walker  ha*  produced  notable  work  in  the  class  ol  pure 
sculpture,  including  the  relief  representing  "  The  Last  Plague:  The 
Death  of  the  rirstbora,"  "  Adam  and  Eve:  And  They  were  Afraid  " 
and  "  The  Thorn  "  (exhibited  in  bronze  in  1910),  graceful  and 
quaintly  charming;,  with  clcsance  in  the  pcftic  and  in  the  action. 

chief  decor.uivc  work  includes  the  sculptural  figures  in  Stam- 
ford Hill  Church. 

The  name  of  Captain  Adrian  Jones  was  for  many  years  chiefly 
associated  with  the  spirited  work  called  "  Duacaa'a  Horsca,"  a  group 
displaying  great  knowledge  of  equina  anatomy,  form  and  action; 
liaoa  thm  his  equestrian  statue  of  "  The  Duke  of  Cambridge,'* 
erected  in  wUtehall,  London,  outside  the  War  Office,  has  bMi 
recognised  as  a  vigorous  performaaoa.  His  nost  tmpoctant  work  li 
the  monumental  quadrieia  designed  to CRnmBattoa  otnttAfChOt 
Hyde  Park  Comer,  London. 

W.  Reynolds-Stephen*  (b.  1863),  more  devoted  to  goldsmith's 
figtire-work  than  to  larger  and  more  searching  sculpture,  must  be 
considered  less  as  a  statuary  than  as  "  a  poet  who  sin^s  in  mctaL"- 
A  relief,  after  Sir  L.  Alma-Tadcma's  "  Women  of  Amphissa  "  (i88q), 
was  followetl  by  a  "  Wall  Founuin,"  "  Truth  and  Justice,"  and  tKo 
"  J^Iii  ping  He.iuty ,"  u  liai-rclief,fullof  thouRht,  invention,  and  dainty 
conceits.  In  the  highly  dccorate<i  "  Launcclot  and  the  Nestling, 
"  Guine\ere  iind  the  Ncvtling,"  and  similar  works,  the  artiit  makes 
use  of  various  coloured  rocials,  ivory,  eems  and  the  like,  with  preity 
symbaittoL  Apart  ftosn  hia  choioa  01  awHrial,  there  is  a  delicate 
languor  about  the  lines'  of  hia  figures  and  idleft.  which  display  a 
charming  feeling  and  refined  taste.  By  two  striking  work*  he  has 
re-entered  the  held  of  pure  sculpture— the  dramatic  and  somewhat 
too  anecdoLil"  A  Royal  GatT>e  and"  The  Scout  in  War,"  exhibited 
in  l()&8,  an  equestrian  group  of  great  refinement  and  excellence- 
Alfred  Drury  (b.  1 K57 ;  A.K  JL,  1900)  was  a  pupil  of  Dalou,  whose 
assistant  for  a  time  he  became.  The  first  result  wim  the  curious  echo 
of  the  master's  style,  "  The  Triumph  of  Silenus"  (t88s)-  "The 
Genius  of  Sculpture  "  and  "  The  First  Reflection  "  (bouetit  by  the 
queen  of  Saxonv)  and  "The  Evening  Prayer"  (1890.  Manchester 
Corporation  Gallery)  were  followed  by  the  statue  of  "  Circe  "  (1893), 
which,  through  its  grace,  elegance  of  lino,  and  f  ynibolical  realization 
of  the  subject,  achieved  a  great  popul.ir  succc«i»  and  was  acquired 
by  Leeds.  The  bronze  head  of  "  S;  .Aicnes  "  (1894)  i»  one  of  the  first 
examples  of  Mr  Drury '»  later  style,  bvIunEing  to  the  higher  order  of 
conception  which,  generally  speaking,  be  has  since  naintained. 
This  may  be  seen  alto  in  "  Griselda^'  (bought  for  the  Cbaatrey 
Collection),  "  The  Arc  of  Innocence,"  and  other  bust*  symbolical  of 
childhood,  and  in  the  scries  of  "  The  Months,"  at  Barrow  Court. 
For  the  decoration  of  the  City  Square  at  Leeds  Drury  executed  the 
statue  of  Dr  Piie-itlv,  consisting  of  the-  colossal  figure  entitled 
"  Even."  His  colossal  group*  for  the  decoration  of  the  War  Office, 
the  monumental  panels  m  high  relief  for  the  piers  of  Lambeth  Bridge, 
and  the  decorative  sculpture  for  the  facade  of  the  new  Victoria  ana 
Albert  Museum,  all  in  London,  are  works  of  considerable  importance^ 
Among  the  latter  arc  the  figures  of  "  Inspiration  "and  "  Knowledge," 
executed  in  1907.  Drury's  quiet,  stiave,and  contemplative  art  lends 
itself  wdl  as  decorativ  e  Kulpture  to  architectural  embellishment. 
Hit  portraiture  it  also  good,  reticent,  and  full  of  character,  and  as  a 
mampubtor  of  clay  ho  ItplMMttatho  hlghnt  COa(aBp*'''y 'MM^'^ 
of  English  sculptors. 

Frederick  W.  Pomeroy  (A.R.A.,  1906),  popil  of  the  Lambeth  sod 
Royal  Academy  Schools,  and  of  Mercii,  is  of  equal  taste  and  ability. 
After  when  he  exhibited  the  bronxe  statuette  "Giotto,"  he 

produced  many  ideal  works — "  Love,  the  Conqueror  "  (Walker  Art 
Gallcrv-,  Livtrpc»l),  "  Pleasures  are  like  Poppic*  Spread."  "  Boy 
Piping.  '  ■■  Dionysos."  and  "  The  N>'mph  of  Loch  Awe  "  (both  in  the 
Tate  Gallery), "  A  Nymph  Finding  the  Head  of  Orpheus,"  "  Undine," 
"  Penste,"  and  the  clever  study  of  the  nnde  caUsd  "  The  Potter." 
"  Penew**  (■  an  fauoiration  frem  Pensenuttf  Cdlfai,  but  "The 
Spearman  "  is  an  original  and  powerful  wofk.  **  Fenniae  "  (1909) 
is  a  nude  statue,  in  bronze,  remarkable  for  eraoe  and  sculptural 
animation.  In  ideal  portraiture  he  has  produced  the  statues  of 
"  Admiral  Blake."  "  LXan  Hook  "  (a  colci-^sal  work_  for  Lred*), 
"  Oliver  Cromwell  "  (also  colossal,  for  St  I\x».  Huntingdonishirc), 
"  Robert  Bums  "  for  PaiJey,  as  well  a*  "  R.  P.  Bonington  "  (1910), 
"  Monsignor  Nugent  of  Liverpool "  (1905),  an  impressive  group, 
and  tiaflar  vork,  together  wita  the  life-sise  panel  of  "  Archbishop 
Tcroplab"  ia  bronze,  for  St  Paul's  cathedraL  In  true  portraituiv. 
Pomeroy  executed  the  Liberal  Memorial  Statue  of  Mr  Gladstone,  in 
the  lobby  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament, and  the  recumli<  ri;  rttip>-  ci 
the  Duke  of  Westminster,  for  Chester  cathedral.  Hi';  work  is  strong 
and  scylpturesque,  and  his  statues  "  stand  "  w-dl.  I  It  v/e.-  nature  in  a 
big  bniad  way,  and  his  decoration  to  effective  and  well  desisned. 
iMmt  IMk  taaaa  iBMam  by  hia  aiant  of  -  Liikh  "  (iM9>. 
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emphasized  the  impreaiion  then  created  by  "  Fatc-Lofi  "  (i8qj, 
,VV.ilk.  r  Art  Gallet>),  "  Age  and  the  Angel  of  Death,  "  "  In  thp  S  rr 
land  Vellow  Leaf  "  (a  remarkable  study  of  old  age),  "  The  Goblet  of 
life."  Md  "  Hanr."  "  The  Spirit  at  Contemplation  "  and  "  The 
Oip  of  Immortality  "  are  more  complete  and  dicplav  dignity  and 
refineinent.  Hb  memdrials  of  the  Boer  War,  at  Cardin  anaBirming- 
ham,  in  de*ign  and  tilhouettr,  are  among  the  moct  itrildttg  in  tM 
country.  In  Mother  and  Child  "  (1903)  and  "  Maternity  (1905) 
be  hat  greatly  raised  the  hit;h-wati;r  mark  of  hi*  achievement. 
Toft'a  busta,  tuch  as  tlune  of  W.  £•  Gladttoae  and  Philip  Bailey,  as 
«dl  M  hto  tutue  o(  Sir  ChHlM  Mwh  Mncr,  at  lurov,  lad  uilar 
woriu,  hav*  fom  aad  bmdih  of  dmnetcr;  ado  la  hit  IdMl  work 
there  ia  an  effort,  irell  auitaioed  and  auooearful,  after  dignity, 
harmony,  cvcnncM  of  balance,  and  relation  of  the  whole. 

Pro(e«tor  F^doiuird  L^ant^ri,  a  naturalized  Englishman,  to  whom 
Britiiih  sculpturi.-  owe*  much,  einployed  his  own  ttriking  jgifts  to 
tcich  rather  than  to  produce.  But  The  Fencing  Master,  "  The 
Duet,"  and  "  A  Garaen  Decoration  "  have  exercised  influence  on 
the  younger  school  through  their  fine  sculptural  qualities  o(  vitality, 
fichMH^  joyousness,  sensuoumeas,  and  movement.  His  portrait 
bwts  U»  lull  of  life  and  have  that  refinement  and  elegance  pushed  to 
the  utmost  len^'tb,  which  are  chawctorinic  ol  hi»  imk}  ia  his 
nude  h^uTc  caiini  "  I'ax  "  wehinmmndiot(hBM<iaiQr«d|iaQr»sod 

phcid  fi>]x)>ie  (i(  the  (.rook. 

\V.  Cirr.ic  Rhii'.J,  R  S.A..  \\M  prixj'ucixl  little  work  so  important  as 
the  clabome  decoratioas  for  the  doorway  of  the  Scottish  National 
i^aR■iit  Gallery,  but  some  of  Ua 
V.  of  Scotland,^'  "  Lonl  SiUmf, 
of  the  modem  schooL 

W.  Gofcombe  John  (b.  tIMa;  A.RA-  1899^  ItA.,  1900)  achieved 
an  early  reputation  with  a  figure  o(  "St  John  the  Baptist,  an  austere 
creation  of  real  importance.  His  other  chief  works  are  "  Morpheus," 
"  A  Girl  Binding  her  Hair,"  "  A  Boy  at  PUy  "  (Tate  Gallery).  "  The 
Cltmoor  of  the  Roae."  and  "  The  EU  "— •  wtM  cmtion  of  true 
eomedy.  In  theae  ai«  shown  a  love  of  the  purity  and  refinetncnt  of 
future,  realized  with  ddicacv  and  a  feeling  for  beauty.  In  portraiture 
Mr  John  is  not  leaa  suoceaslul.  The  colossal  seated  statue  of  "  The 
iJiiUi-  i>f  Oviinshinc  "  at  Eastbourne  has  been  acknowledeed  by  the 
Iny^t  critics  in  F^rancc  and  Lr  ^Lirul  tu  fie  one  of  the  finest  tAil>8["  of  its 
ki.nc],  fi'^^  in  design  and  quiet  suggestion  of  power.  Among  his  chief 
memorials  are  the  tomb  01  the  marquess  of  Salisbury  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  the  "  Memorial  of  the  King's  Regiment  "  at  Liverpool,  the 
couettrianstatueof  "Viooonlit Tredegar  "at  Cardiff,  the "  Maharajah 
of  Bairampur"  at  Loekaov,  and  the  monument  to  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  in  the  Embankment  C.irdcn«,  I^mdon.  These  all  sustain 
tho  reputation  of  the  sculptnr  w  Ikj  h.is  fr  >ni  tbo  first  been  loyally 
encouraged  by  hui  (cllow  ccuntn,  men  o(  \V,.1.-s.  The  atrikinc  iricze 
"  The  Battle  of  Trafalj-  ir,"  for  the  ;k-.|,-m.i1  .A  the  stllMfll  VbcOBnt 
Tredegar  (1910),  is  a  remarkable  pKrrformancc. 

Btamm  MAcloennal  (A.R.A..  1909).  the  son  of  a  Soottiih  ocidptar 
MttM  in  Auitnlia,  acknowkdgca  no  school,  but  waa  diiefly  imlu> 
enoed  by  ittidy  in  Paris.  In  his  early  ideal  works,  such  aa  "  Circe  " 
and  "  For  She  Sitteth  on  a  Seat  in  the  High  Places  of  the  City,"  there 
are  boldness  and  a  sense-  of  drama,  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  elc- 
|anoe  of  form,  not  witlnml  w_-vcri;y  .\n<[  [»j\n-r  uf  But  thfy 

give  little  hint  of  the  excellence  that  was  to  follow  and  to  bring  him 
to  the  very  front  rank  of  Biitnh  iailplonb  M  ttet  in  1910  he  was 
oelectcd  to  deatgn  the  coinage  of  tkeanriagn.  Hit  great  pediment 
ia  tha  Local  Govcnmient  Offioea  in  WMtehall  ia  perhapa  the  finest 
«ork  of  ha  kind  in  the  Kingdom.  "  Diana,"  1908,  bought  for  the 
Chantrey  Collection  in  the  same  year,  is  a  marble  nude  of  extraordin- 
kry  grace,  beauty,  and  refinetnent;  and  his  snt,\ll  "  Earth  ;irii!  the 
Elements,"  similarly  acquired  in  the  preceding  j-car  for  the  Chantrey 
Collection,  reveals  a  poetic  beauty  rare  in  these  day*.  "  The 
Mother  "  (1910)  belongs  to  this  group.  The  bronze  statue  of  ".The 
Dancer  "  (1904)  is  a  imfc  aot  Ihb  MDtle,  in  which  the  leamedaett  of 
the  sculptor  is  evident  to  cm  J)  dheeming  eye.  and  "  War,"  a  cokwsal 
female  r)M«t,  revrals  a  power,  amounting  almost  to  ferocity,  nnt 
disdosnl  in  the  other  works.  Among  M.v  Urr.n.il  »  ntlicr  irTi;i-irt.int 
statuary  iin:  the  War  Memorial  at  Miriirton  and  statues  <>t  (Jiifx-n 
Victoria  for  India,  AuMr.ilia.  rir-.d  HlnWb.irn;  in  ;ill  of  thf;<-  tin? 
•culpture  is  (narked  by  good  style,  with  raovcmcnt,  vigour,  gra«e  and 
MTvouaooia  of  treat  mtnt« 

'  G.  HeriMftHamiNonmadelibfintappeaxafiealBtbaFlufiSiloa 

with  <*  The  Mather  of  Evil,"  and  then  the  ttatuea  of  "  David  "  and 
Apollo  "  and  "  The  Broken  Vow,"  "  A  Mother  and  Child,"  "  Nar- 
cissus," "  Orpheus "  and  other  works  were  seen  in  the  London 
galleries.  Portraiture  of  merit  has  come  (mm  Mr  HiinptDn,  hut  his 
greatett  tucceta,  perhaps,  has  been  achieved  in  d«coniti%-c  aculpture. 

F.  E.  Scfaenck  (d.  1908)  «aa  aimilaflv  and  more  emphatically  an 
•icUtact'a  Kulptor— one  of  those  who  nave  done  much  to  embellish 
rof  fiNWnMtOu?  great  buildinf;?  whi'^h  during  the  last  twenty 
I  of  aiB  19th  and  the  opening  dn  idf  n!  the  prr<ent  century 
aprani!  up  M  o\Tr  Great  Britain.  The  muni.ifvil  buildinn  at 
StaffuT  1  .uri  I'vi  ird.  thc  public  library  at  SMondiKh,  and  the 
Scotfnan  olticcs  in  EUlinburKh — involving  groups  of  colossal  figures 
boaring  clo«  relation  to  their  architectural  settinc — arc  amonu  the 
works  whkh  made  his  reputation.   His  defect  was  a  "  curlinesa  " 


nakl  in  Montreal,  the  seated  figure  for  Madraa  of  the  native  ji 


J.  Wenlock  Robbins  is  another  architectural  sculptor  of  real  power 
and  individuality,  whose  work  for  the  New  General  Hospital  ill 
Birmingham  and  for  the  Town  Hall  of  Croydon  is  of  a  bin  onler. 
Hit  portraiture  la  alia  good,  tha  ootowal  natac  of  "  Quttm  Wctoria  * 
for  Belfast  being  the  moat  tmponaat  of  Us  acfaievemeota.  Of  ide*! 
work,  the  statue  called  "  NytUa  "  is  the  beat  known. 

Henry  C.  Fehr  (pupil  at  the  Royal  Academy  and  of  T.  Brock) 
contributed  the  group  of  "  Perseus  and  Andromeda  "  to  the  Academy 
in  1893,  when  it  was  purchased  for  the  Chantrey  Collection  (Tate 
GalWry).  His  subsequent  ideal  works.  "  Hypnos  Bestowing  SW-p 
upon  the  Earth,"  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Waves.'^  "  St  George  and  i  he 
Rescued  Maiden."  and  "  Ambition's  Crown  Fraught  wiib  Pain." 
confirmed  the  high  opinion  of  hit  clevemeas;  but  w  some  of  thcia 
his  exuberance  tells  somewhat  against  their  general  effect,  in  tpUa 
of  their  inherent  grace  ar*d  strength.  On  the  other  hand,  the  statue 
of  "  James  Watt  "  for  the  City  S<4uare  of  Leeds  exhibits  those 
qualities  needful  for  otjen-air  portraiture:  and  his  buMs  and  statues 
lta\'e  character  and  life.  "  Isalx  !;.!  a:i  i  tf  r  Pot  of  Basil  "  is  free 
from  this  defect,  and  is  an  origiruU  ucalmcnt  of  the  subject;  and 
"  The  Briton  "  (190S),  though  lull  of  vigour  and  bmifittldtm,  tkawi 
restraint, 

George  Wade  ia  eaeentially  a  sculptor  of  buttt  aad  atatnea:  the 
most  noteworthy  of  his  works  are  the  memorial  to  Sir  John  Mao- 
don.  '  ■  •  *'         ■  -  .  -       '  *  "        *    ■  " 

Sir' 
works. 

GWwl  Bqmib  it  ink  ft  noddler  In  the  flat  of  1 

deoondw  naanr.  produoad  *•  Vanity.^  "  A  KnMtt-Enajit,*  

•imilar  picturesque  KoeMii  on  a  large  scale;  aitd  later  still,  such 
work  at  '*  The  Fountain  of  the  Zodiac,"  showing  a  talent  at  once 
more  serious,  ordered  and  graceful.  "  The  Coming  of  Spring  *' 
(k^ih)  and  '  I  tu  ( iailooers  '  (u^os)  are  reliefs  nutcworthy  lor  the 
intelligence  and  the  sculptural  appropriateness  they  display.  The 
oquettrian  "  &gurd  "  (1909  and  1910)  is  full  of  fancy  and  illustrate* 
the  personal  tiuent  of  the  sculptor:  the  Utter  group  was  acquired  for 
the  Chantrey  Collection.  He  is  the  designer  of  the  great  seal  (1910). 

Vy._  R.  Colton  <b.  1867;  A.R.A..  1903)  is  a  sculptor  of  strong 
indi\nduality,  cafviblc  c<]iially  of  deep  fciMinK  and  d.iinty  f.irc>-. 
"  The  Girdle."  "  'Vl.f  l:::.if_<  I'luAri ,"  The  Crown  of  Love,"  "  T  he 
Wavelet  "  and  the  "  The  Spring-tide  of  Life  "  re\  calcd  a  tculptor 
of  exceptional  ability,  whose  love  uf  truth  and  lift^  has  sometimes 
in<.-iireu  him  to  place  a  touch  of  rather  awkward  realism  in  a  graceful 
and  charming  composition;  the  result  it  wmifthirw  tmuaual,  ywt 
quite  natunu,  and  because  it  impartt  to  the  wont  a  flavour  of 
quaintness  and  "ri«iaality,  it  is  rjot  only  unobjectionable  but  «el> 
come.  Later,  ('.I'.t.m  struck  out  another  path  especially  in  the 
monumental  and  r.t.aiiar>'  work  executed  in  Englarul  and  Ir.dia. 
Ani'j.T.;  his  jiri.".i  i[>.il  crtorts  .ire  the  South  African  memorial  to  the 
Koyal  Artillery  erected  in  the  Mall,  London,  during  the  summer 
of  1910,  tha  tutue  of  the  Mahaiajah  of  Mym*  (1906)  aad  a  inooa» 
mental  "Tiger  "  (1909)  in  bnue— •  mrte  of  eonatdarafalo  power. 
His  \-igour  of  detign  and  Mut  of  atyla  audi  Ua  •  fane  la  dw 
gcr  school  of  sculpwn.  n»  hao  acted  at  |inif  maui  of  tad^nmt 


younger i 

at  the  Royal  Academy. 

Da\'id  McCill  first  attracted  attention  with  the  n-lii  f  of  "  Hera 
and  Leander,"  following  it  with  a  series  of  fiKures,  of  which  the  moat 
striking  is  "  The  Bather,"  a  work  at  once  of  vigour  and  of  humour. 
His  work  is  good  in  poee  and  line,  refined  in  drawing  and  feeling,  and 
excellent  in  style. 

Charles  J.  AlWn  belonc*  to  the  tame  KTOup.  "Low  aad  tha 
Mmn.iid  "  (Walker  Art  Gallerj',  Liverpool),  "  A  Drcim  of  Lowe,** 
■■  Rc=*  iicd  "  and  "  I.ov.  Tangles  "  (l^JoS)  are  work*  of  high  merit, 
in  every  case  good  in  treatment,  free  m  modelling  and  pleasing  in 
design.  His  important  Queen  Victoria  memorial  in  l.iver;xK>l  was 
unx-eiled  in  I906.  and  the  monument  to  "  Rt.  Hon.  Samuel  Smith. 
M.P.,"  And  numerous  busts  ha\T  followed.  "  The  WoOMB  wfaoB 
Ttiou  (;a\-cst  to  be  with  me  "  is  prr>bably  his  oompletcat  Ideal  work. 

M.  Taubman.  who  had  both  French  and  Belgian  teaching,  haa 
pro»iured  a  series  of  works  which  display  his  power  of  doign  and 
Ntrcnfth  of  techniaue.  "  The  Angel  of  Sad  Flo»-ers,"  "  Orpheus  and 
Eurjdice  "  and  "  Ad.im  and  Eve  '  reveal  his  strength  in  ideal  work; 
and  the  statue  «f  "  Sir  Sidney  Wateriow  "  at  Highgatc  is  a  good 
ofUanMwnnHMdpMtmilnie.  la  "  Tht  Saadal."  a  linall 
figure,  be  hat  turned  franldy  to  dattic  ooldneat.  and 
even  the  purny  of  desisn  and  modelling  cannot  warm  it  into  life. 

J.  Pittendrigh  Macgillvrajr,  R5.A..  belongs  to  the  rather  meagre 
Scottish  group,  of  whom  he  is  generally  regarded  as  the  chief.  Hia 
chief  work  consists  mainly  of  monuments  and  colossal  memorials. 
The  "  Peter  Low  Memorial  "  in  Glasgow  cathedral,  the  "  Rr>t)c-rt 
Bums,"  the  "Allan  Family  Memorial,"  the  fine  relief  of  "  Rhvihm  " 
and  the  "  National  Gladstone  Memorial  "  for  Scotland  are  hia 
leading  works.  With  these  -.hould  be  considered  the  "  Doaa  Montp 
gomery  Memorial  "  in  St  Mary  's  cathedral,  Edinbttfgh,  aad  tkil 
John  Knox  Memori.%1  "  in  St  Gilp-»'«  cathiviml. 
F.  .Derwent  Wood  (.A.R.A.,  ii)io)  is  a  sc  ilptor  of  exceptional 
ability.  His  variM  trainint: — ;\t  the  Kri\;il  (  o!l<'ge  of  Art,  the 
SUde  School,  the  R'  y,,l  .\i  ajrmv  srhvxil-',  ;in  l  ijnder  M.  Rodin 
and  Mr  Brock — gave  him  a  wide  outlook  without  impairing  hia 
iadividuality.  HtaaMiiiwaai 
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rrpTNcating  the  art*  for  the  Kdvingrove  art  gallery  at  Glaieow. 
Agnat  mural  toob  follmml^  "Xove  Sacred  and  Profane  '  a* 
te  mkif,  tosetbcr  with  •  Nnw  of  odier  works  of  growiiv  artbtic 
impoftancfc  "Cain"  (1905),  a  viforoot,  dnuaatk,  yet  wlMUy 
■cnlpturetque  figure,  it  in  powerful  cootnut  to  the  three  worfca  tliat 
appeared  in  lucreaHve  years:  "  Abundance  "  (a  grcmp  of  a  woman  and 
two  children)  and  the  nuirhU-  sutuca  "  Atalanta  "  and  "  Psyche  " — 
all  of  thcin  the  type  of  grace  in  pose  and  of  beauty  of  face  and  form. 
At  the  tame  time  Derwcnt  Wood  produced  the  two  boy  Bgiircs  on 
the  pien  to  the  aouthward  of  the  Queen  Victoria  Memorial  in  front 
«f  BufHmhim  Mm*.  There  is  marked  individuality  in  all  he 
dOMb  lOilptimione  dMiwter,  firmness  and  delicacy  01  handling, 
■tth  •  rknneas  «  style  and  appreciation  of  breadth  and  wnplicity. 

Fud  Montford.  the  son  01  Horace  Montford,  after  a  brilliant 
academic  career  made  his  mark  in  decorative  iculpturc.  It  is  not 
by  nich  work  as  "  Court  Favourites"  (1906)  thjt  he  suttains  his 
reputation,  but  rather  by  the  icuiptural  embellishments  wherewith 
the  archway  connecting  the  Local  Govcmnient  offices  with  the 
Home  Office  in  Whitehall  is  enriched.  "  The  Spinning  Gift "  is  one 
tt  his  best  ideal  fieiires,  and  the  i8th  oaotniy  "  Visoouat  Bolii«- 
broke  "  and  "  The  btorro  Wa\Ts  "  are  chmctmMfc  of  Us  viganMn 
style  and  personal  conception  and  execution. 

John  T*pe<J,  who  Mu<J:'"^d  unHcr  KAl^uit^rp  anri  RoHin,  w.in  in- 
fluenced more  by  the  latter  than  by  thr  formrr.  and  inclines  nithcr 
to  the  impre.«*ioni«tlr  h<xil  th.v.  t  j  tin-  .n  -s  lrniic.  Hi>  <.tatiie  of 
Cecil  Rhodes  has  power  and  emphitis — it  impresses  riLbcr  than 
attncts.  The  sutues  of  Qneea  Wctocia  at  Aden,  of  van  Riebeck 
•t  Ca|>e  Town,  and  the  wilsm  MemotU  In  Rhodesia  are  among 
bis  chief  works.  He  was  selected  to  "  complete  "  Alfred  Steveiit's 
WeUingtoo  Memorial  in  St  Pkul's  cathedraL  Basil  Gotto  has  not 
Jess  force,  and  he  n  more  exuberant  in  his  realization  of  life — nn 
exuberarvce  which  docs  not  always  make  for  refinement.  "  Brother 
Ruffino  "  has  dignity  and  strength,  and  the  "  Bacchus  "  of  ,1007  is 
realistic  enoogh  to  repel  those  who  ask  for  elegance  evM  fa  Ml 


anrefined  subiect.   Tm  work,  however,  is  ably  treated. 

Hennr  Poole  belongs  to  the  same  vigorou*  schooL  and  fan  a  

sense  of^  the  monumental,  as_  is  evident  In  his  ooJoasal  group  of  'fpThe 

Mermaids  ";  while  his  "  ^laiad  "  (\<yot))  shows  an  innate  refinement. 

&  Nicholson  Uabb,  for  Mjme  vxacs  an  aiisistant  of  Mr  Brock,  has 
pnxluced  an  ambitious  "  War  Xiemotiai "  and  many  able  groups 
and  figures,  among  which  "  The  ^'^Wfrfnt  11^ **  WJlHi)  WIWMa 
the  modern  French  influence. 

AlbM  H.  Hodge  ataakby  UwrfL  Aaa«ailpiordnocUor«idi 
■pedal  vieva  on  idief-wwfc  ia  «Ueb  he  pdberea  to  the  aeatiment 
•kod  cfcaiBCtcr  of  the  aidiitccture  it  Is  to  embdiish.  he  adopts  a 
coovcstioa  which  gives  the  appearance  of  high  relief  to  what  is 
really  low,  by  sharpness  of  edges  and  by  a  learned  use  of  tight  and 
shade.  His  panels  of  "  Science  and  Art  '  (1904)  and  "  Comroenc  " 
(1906)  arc  good  Qlustrations  of  this  oricinal  kind  of  architectonic 
work,'  while  his  large  equestrian  group  01  "  Proepeiity  "  applies  the 
same  principles  to  the  round.  These  three  wotfcs  were  modelled 
for  the  town  of  Hull. 

A  roan  of  similar  force  is  Joseph  Epstein,  who  fC|iiaces  refinement 
by  vigtMr,  archaic^ simplicity,  and  [jriinitiveness  of  outlook,  as  though 
casting  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  as  agaih.it  the 
garden  of  the  TuUeries.  His  work,  in  which  he  leans  towards  the 
modem  German  view,  is  nwinly  decoration  for  buildings;  his  most 
(Bsqusscd  productions  are  the  statues  (1907)  00  the  topmost  storey 
•f  Ow  Brimb  Medical  Association  offices. 

Riehanl  Gaifae.  a  sculptor  of  ctiual  strengtli,  was  a  pup9  of  the 
Loaioa  Coonty  Council  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  .-tnd  began  to 
HPf^W^  ia  tflgiL  Rugged  power  both  in  subject  and  cxerution  mark 
bli  prwluctioae,  Hw  ideal  works,  such  as  "  The  K^ni^t  "  (1906), 
**Manandtheldeal"(l907)."  The  Idealist.  "  (1908)  and  "  Undine" 
(tqoo),  illustrate  his  range  of  thought  and  reveal  his  umommon  vipnur 
whj^h  amuunt'i,  it  might  be  said,  to  wtl!-.  1  .r.iri.Ucd,  iHi-alistic 
brutality:  they  are  broad  and  impressive,  and  arc  conceived  in  a 

*€SSe%  hSmwiI  has  grace  and  strength  combioed.  The  mide 
ifure  repreaentiaa  "  The  Rising  Tide  "  (1906),  reminding  us  a  Utile 
of  Leightoo's  work,  aad  "  The  Bathers  "  (1907),  are  both  worica  of 
refinement  and  elegance,  and  "  Dawn  "'  (1909)  displays  unusual 
cinrm  and,  like  tl^  others,  offers  a  silhouette  of  much  interest. 

iiish 
Foul 
_  trustees 

ia  1908. 

Benjamin  demens,  pupil  of  Professor  Lant6ri  and  the  Royal 
College  of  .Art,  i»  another  member  of  this  talented  group.  His  life- 
siae  ideal  fi(fures,  "  Sappho  "  (t90j),  "  Cain  "  (1904),  Eui^dice  " 
(1906},  "  Andromc^Ja  "  (1907)  and  Aurora  "  (1908),  all  made  their 
nark  when  cxhibiimi  in  thi'  Roy.il  Acadomy,  and  nIi.  iwc<l  thi-  •« ulpi  ir 
to  be  possessed  of  the  qualities  of  sensitiveness,  dcgance,  and  strength. 
The  gravp  of  "  Kcphaloe  aad  FMkria  "  (1910)  aU»  ooet  inwonaat 

Harold  Parfatr  caa»  fo  Ea^uiA  from  Atntralla  In  1896  at  the  age 
of  twenty.thfeet  nd  eftar  elndying  under  >y.  S  Frith,  made  many 

Academic  successes.  ar»d  in  1904  exhibited  hi^  planter  life-sire  statue 
of  "  Ariadne,"  whicfi.  translalcd  into  marMr  and  re-exhibitod  in 
l90Orat  boaght  by  the  trustees  of  the  Cbaatxvy  CoUectioe  aad  ia 


now  in  the  Tate  Gallery.  His  other  more  important  works  include 
"  The  Long,  Loag  Dreams  of  Youth  "  (1903^,  "  Narcissus  "  (1906), 
and-"  Ptametbeus  "  (1909).  Without  revealing  any  strikinK  origin- 
ality. Parker  displays  very  coasidcrable  accomplishment  and  a  good 
sense  of  the  sculpturesque,  and  his  busts  are  rcAncd  and  eood. 

Oliver  Wheatley,  fornteriy  assistant  to  Brock,  and  pupa  of  A 
Jean,  has  done  much  decorative  work.    His  life^Mie 
st.itue  "  Awakening  "  is  anwng  the  best  of  his  figures 

T.  Tyrrell,  who  Brtt  attracted  attention  by  his  decorative  figure* 
on  IVolesaor  Pile's  house  in  Mortimer  btreet,  London,  has  afiown 
much  graceful  fancy  ia  hi*  "  The  Ideal, "  such  as  "  Tbe  Whisper" 
C1906). 

Reuben  Sheppan!  has  shown  himself  poetic  and  pleaaiag  ia 
symbolic  suggestion  in  his  striking  half-length  group  "  The  Music  of 
Ocatb  "  (1907);  and  Oliver  Shcppard,  in  his  "  Eve  "  of  the  sanie 
year,  produced  a  graceful  work. 

The  Irish  sculptor,  John  Hughes,  achieved  a  great  success  by  his 
monument  to  pueea  Vfetoria  erected  ia  Dublin.  It  »  a  fine  com- 


bination  of  sculptural  aad  architectural  effect  and 

ing,  and  although  it  reveals  too  great  a  love  of 
prrtMvc  alike  in  mass,  design,  silnouette,  and  general 

There  should  also  be  mentioned,  among  the  younger 


«rul|> 


tors,  Mortimer  Brown  f"  St  John  the  Baptist  "),  David  H.  Brown 
,  Bertram  Pegram  ("  Down  to  the  Sea 


("  The  Spirit  of  !\-y  "), 
Scotsmen,  Md'.irianc 


Shanruin    (■'  The  Arcadian 


'),  the 
Shepherd's 


and  P.  Arnold  Wright. 

The  women  sculptora  include  such  accomplished  amateurs  as 
H.R.H.  the  duchess  of  Aiyyll  ("  A  Crucifix  "—the  Colonial 
Meni'irial  in  St  Paul's  cathedral)  and  Countc«s  Gleichen.  The 
principal  recent  names  are  those  of  Mary  Pownall  (Mrs  Bromet), 
r  A  Harpy  "},  E.  M.  Rope  f"  Springtime,"  rclicQ.  Ruby  Levick 
("  Fishermen  hauling  a  Net  "),  Margaret  Winser  ("  Mounicn^"  a 
idief),  Esther  Moore  ("  At  the  Gates  of  the  FM ")bEdilb  T' 
C  The  Poet  of  Umbria  ").  and  Gwcndolea  WIHfuBa  r*~ 
1907,  snd  charming  groups  of  children). 

The  sculptor-dccorators  make  a  group  of  workers  of  striking  fancy 
and  ability.  Lynn  Jenkins,  whose  friere  in  bronze,  ivory  and 
roothcr-K)/-pcari  at  Lloyd's  Registry  is  a  remarkable  achievement,  is 
one  of  the  leaders.  He  has  latterly  devoted  himsdf  to  pure  sculpture, 
such  as  tbe  life-sixe  bron»  figure  oak •nmhlsaih "  Destiny  "  (1909 
and  1910)  and  butt  portrtuts  reiwariraMa  lor  onoliite  feeling  aad 
delicacy  of  carving.  Walter  Oaae  designed  for  Manchester  a  mace 
that  is  remarkable  for  beauty  of  conception  and  felicity  of  symbol- 
ism. Alexander  Fisher  and  Nelson  Dawson  should  be  included  in 
the  group.  Other  vjulpturt  already  mentiuneij,  including  Thomy- 
croft,  Gilbert,  Frampton.  Poroeroy,  Cotton  and  Toft,  have  all  de> 
voted  themselves  to  sculptuial  thtmnHloii  pM*  awl  Wfllk  viatihv 
in  metal,  stone,  or  marble. 

Tbe  jiainter-sculptors  claim  among  them  Alfred  Stevens,  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer,  Lord  Leiehlon.  J.  M.  Swan,  W.  ReynoWs-Stephens, 
George  Richmond,  and  C.  F.  Watts.  George  Richmond's  real  i.ilent 
mavDe<  gauged  by  his  "Monument  to  Bishop  Blomfield  "  in  St  Paiii  s 
catnedrai.  His  son.  Sir  William  Richmond,  K.C.B.,  has  also 
practised  in  sculpture — themeiniirt.il  t'untxtf  Mr  and  Mrs  Gladstone 
IS  his.  Watts  educated  himicif  artistically  on  the  Elgin  Marbles, 
and  he  produced  half  a  doieti  pieces  d  eculataia  wUcIl  gllaet  hlai 
high  among  the  world's  finest  scalpton  flf  IM  tadi  ceotonr.  The 
rccumbeat  effigy  of  "  Biihop  Loasdala**  ta  Lichfield  cathedral  was 
an  epocb-mailang  work,  not  only  ia  tiletacfankal  matter  of  the  bold 
treatment  of  the  drapery,  but  in  Urgrness  and  breadth  and  its  noble 
m-.'i^:  ii(  j!'.!!',  and  the  "  Lord  Lothian"  in  Bickling  churth  i<  also 
very  remarkable.  The  artist  then  produced  the  colosul  cejue^trian 
group  of  "  Hugh  Lupus  "  for  the  duke  of  Westminster  I  l>uon  Hall), 
a  composition  as  imaginative  and  original  as  it  is  grand  and  sculptur- 
esque. Then  followed  "  Physical  Energy,"  another  eqaaMika 
group,  whkh,  after  being  about  twenty  years  in  progrew.  was  tUt  hi 
IQ03;  it  was  executed  in  duplicate:  oite  copy  has  been  set  up  in 
South  Africa,  to  the  memory  of  Ccdl  Rhodes,  whose  cliaracter  it  may 
be  held  to  symbolire.  and  the  other  has  been  erected  in  Kensington 
Gardens,  London,  at  the  expense  of  the  British  govomrr.i  nt.  In  1903 
also,  the  sutue  of  "  Lord  Tennyson  "  was  completed.  But  the  bust 
of  "  Gvtie  "  is  surpassed  in  bigness  and  classic  purity  of  style  aad 
feeling  by  nothing  ever  produced  in  EngUnd;  it  is  a  complete  aad 
noble  thing.  There  is  no  sculptor  who  has  come  nearer  to  obtaiidqg 
the  grandeur  of  form  which  is  so  wonderful  in  the  Greek  masteroiecea 
Simple  in  line,  immense  in  character,  full  and  rich  in  modelling 
Watts's  work  is  instinct  with  vigour,  breadth  and  movemerit. 
sets  the  true  standard,  and  is  a  constant  and  a  noble  warning  to 
M  iilptnrs  of  the  younger  school  not  to  be  led  a«ay  by  the  dainty  and 
fanciful,  however  alluring.  Especially  it  warns  them  against  what 
has  become  a  feature  with  a  certain  section — the  dewliaa  10  WMl* 
working,  enamcltin^.  and  the  like,  and  tbe  free  introdpctloa  «f  these 
accessories  into  senous  sculptural  work.  Irresistible  in  the  hands  of 
a  great  artist  like  Alfred  Gilbert,  such  work,  at  all  times  attractive, 
is  the  goldsmith's  and  ironsmith's  business  rather  than  the  sculptor's; 
and  although  it  has  coloured  the  work  of  some  of  the  younger 
aculpton  (NTthe  day,  it  is  aet  likely  to  obtaia  any  very  wifde  hoki.  or 
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to  exercise  permatient  influence  for  evil.'  The  vmety  and  independ- 
cnnsf  tbswUMiSciiMlaraMcktlMitlviMMHiBlilsdtfiBBany 
purtlcidw  tcadnev  ia  IM  nnSkm  other  ihu  HWMidl  aa  ever- 
tnrrrasing:  riie  in  the  level  ol  WChnlnil  OTPrtltf  aad  the  power  of 
(ir<^ign.  There  i«,  broadly  tpe«kMr<  *  Rcnenl  •tud  agMM  the 
'■  modernity  "  imported  into  sculpture  by  the  yoiingpf  mrmhcr*  o( 
the  foreign  schools,  anda  diMiKlii  .Ki'jn  ;  i  I'l  ii  i  iln  irt  t.j  ihc  Illustra- 
tion ol  cver>'Jay  life  and  to  the  rcndcrir.g  ul  Ltktli  n  .t  hi'.herto 
considered  to  bt  the  funttiun  ol  thv  plastic  art-..  (\1.  11.  S.) 

After  1870,  when  a  Rrcat  artistic  movement  market!  the 
ICSniciUUon  of  Frincc  alter  the  Franco-Ccnnan  War,  sculpture 

 opecially  revived  with  excepliooal  vigour,  and  the  last 

tUrty  years  of  the  igtli  century  were  a  memorable 
actH^tmtk  epoch  in  it*  history.  Not  that  manynew  and  unexpected 
men  of  genius  suddenly  arose,  for  most  of  the  artists 
who  then  caaw  to  tbt  front  hid  already  diilingwithcd  theatelves 
by  equally  nobb  woik;  but  KolpMic,  IQte  the  Other  arts, 
benefited  by  the  pause  for  thought,  and  by  the  ripe  and  manly 
lone  stamped  on  the  national  mind  by  the  discipline  of  events. 
Intense  ardour  animated  the  admirable  group  of  French  sculptors: 
the  oldest  still  found  some  lofty  expression;  the  men  in  their 
prime  showed  th.ir  jMiwers  with  unwonted  fone  anil  fire; 
and  the  younger  generations  grew  up  in  rapid  succession,  a 
close  phalanx  of  sculptors  whose  number  b  .si ill  i.ncreasing, 
for  if  we  include  only  living  artists,  and  those  who  have  taken 
honouniatbeSatons,  we  find  a  list  of  seven  hundred  exhibitors. 
The  lint  feneratiaa  oi  annivon  of  the  war,  who  led  the  way 
b  the  new  period,  stiD  boaaiad  «f  toA  aea  aa  DumoBt  (tSoi- 
1S84),  Cavclicr  (1814-1894),  Bonnaaieuz  (1810-1892),  Jouffroy 
(1806-188}),  Schoenewerck  (1810-1885),  Carrier-BeUetue  (1814- 
1887),  Aim£  Millet  (iSi^-iSgi)  and  Clesingcr  (1S14-188J). 
Tliese  artiits,  born  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  igth  century,  were 
for  the  most  part  each  the  head  of  a  studio,  their  ten  hinf;  helnc 
carried  on  till  the  end  of  the  century.  Next  to  them  followed 
their  immediate  pupils,  already  their  rivals,  and  some  indeed 
famous  before  the  new  era;  such  were  Guillaume,  Dubois  and 
Fr6miet;  others,  fresh  from  the  Academy  at  Rome,  at  once  rose 
t»  diniiicltai,  and  all  comMned  to  foim  the  mnarkaUe  group 
«f  aitbtatowdithenodmidiool  of  Tkendl  aadptive  owes 
Ita  irorid-wlde  bne.  At  this  tiote  Eugene  CuiUaume  (1822- 
190s)  was  exhibiting  his  "  Roman  Marriage,"  his  "  Bust  of  Mgr 
Darfsoy."  his  "  Orjiheus,"  and  "  .Xnrlrnmachc,"  works  of  Icarneil 
sLiU  and  severe  distinction.  Paul  Duijois  (1829-1905)  executed 
his  "  Narcissus,"  and  the  "  Tomb  of  General  Lamoridire,"  on 
which  the  decorative  figures  of  Charity,  Failh,  and  Military 
Courage  are  popular  favourites,  full  of  grave  and  pathetic 
feeling.  Chapu  (1833-1891)  executed  his  exquisite  figure  of 
"  Youth "  for  the  tomb  of  Henri  Rcgnault,  and  that  of 
"Thought"  tot  the  tomb  of  Daniel  Sun,  his  moninnenu  to 
Beciycr  and  to  Mgr  Dupaidoapi.  Bairiaaf  (ia4i-i90s)  "First 
Interment"  won  him  Uie  medal  of  honour  in  1878;  besides 
his  patriotic  group  of  the  "  Defence  ol  Paris."  Falgiuire 
(iSji-igoo)  produced  a  rcmarkalilc  series  of  statue^;,  rh.ir.u'.cr- 
ixcd  by  their  life-like  power;  some  dignified  or  pathetic,  as 
"  St  Vincent  de  Paul,"  "  La  Rochcjacquelcin,"  and  "  Cardinal 
Lavigeric  ";  some  full  of  bold  and  dashing  spirit,  as  his  "  Diana," 
his  "  Nereids,"  and  "  Hunting  Nymphs."  Mcrcii  gave  us 
"  Gloria  Victis,"  "  Quand  Mime,"  and  his  monuments,  among 
whicii  that  called  "  Memory  "  must  be  mentioned;  his  pediment 
for  the  Tuilerica;  hia  "  Geabw  of  .An,"  kc  DdapUacbe 
(it36-it9B)  piodnoed  Ul  *'BColhcr^  ItacUac."  *'Maic," 
"  The  Virgin  with  a  Uy,"  and  "  Attraim";  and  Allar  "  The 
Death  of  Alcestis."  To  these  names  must  be  added  those  of 
I.^cptorRf,  who,  with  Chapu,  gave  so  powerful  an  impetus  to  ihc 
art  of  the  me.laliist;  of  Gautherin,  HioUc,  Thomas,  Crauck, 
Lafrance,  M,in:.;!;i.r  and  MoreauA'authicr— one  of  the  men  who, 
with  G^r6roc  (the  painter)  and  Fr^miet,  revived  the  taste  for 
coloured  lodpture,  a  style  first  attempted  long  before  by  Simart; 
beiidea  many  more.  These  artists  created  1  eupremely  healthy 
and  vital  school  of  sculpture,  dignified  and  elegant,  learned  and 
vailed,  iicah  and  cfaanaiac  and,  aborn  aQ,  aa  aiagla-heaited 
and  aa  «dl  traiaed  aa  ta  aiqr  period  of  hbtoiy. 

To  understand,  however,  the  podtioa  of  contemporaiy 
•ctilptttie.in  France,  it  will  be  neoeiaaiy  to.  look  hack  cvca. 


further  than' 187a  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  whole 
history  of  French  sculpture,  as  far  back  as  the  17th  century, 
is  connected  with  the  invasion  of  Italian  influence  in  the  i6tll 
century,  which  remained  paramount  over  French  art  for  nan 
than^  tiro ^huadwdjyn^^  aaa^^tlm  aa  wt 

iu  prioitive  chaiaeter  under  the  dflrtlarta  lefinrmcnt  of  aa 
ariatooatic  aodety  doiely  gathered  nwAd  a  king  who  mada 

art  subservient  to  his  splendour  or  his  pleasure,  it  r.irJt  into 
superficial  and  conventional  beauty,  and  became  almost  ex- 
clusively the  interpreter  of  trivial  ingenuity  or  flattering  allegories 
derived  from  the  dead  fables  of  heathen  mythology.  'The  best 
that  would  be  expected  from  this  was  choice  elegaiKe  of  lina^ 
a  harmonious  treatment  of  mass  and  composition,  a  loviac 
study  of  the  nude — in  short,  a  purely  plastic  type  ol  ait.  And 
sculpture  bad  bccoiae  the  art  of  the  nobility  and  of  tlie  court, 
having  no  hold,  as  it  lad  iia  the  paat,  oa  the  great  human  family^— ' 
theaatka.  StflL  cvaa  at  the  fatfi  tida  of  Lovii  XlV.'k  nifn, 
aooie  dlMatfitkcttoB  becaaie  evident,  evea  loaw  lAdBoa,  Ib 
the  great  though  solitary  spirit  of  Puget,  who  ItlVVa  lO  aatmate 
the  marble  with  the  pas.sions  of  hununity.  In  tM  not  century 
he  foimd  foUowets— Falconet,  Pigalle  and  Houdon,  who  also 
asserted  their  right  to  infuse  life  and  p.i<.sian  and  movement 
into  their  statues,  seeking  them  in  the  dc.spi.^-d  ]:irovi:'.te  of  stern 
reality.  The  great  cataclysm  of  the  Revolution,  which  might 
have  been  eipected  to  break  the  bonds  of  thought,  turned  men's 
minds  to  contemplate  tlie  Antique,  and  thou^  it  certainly 
modified  the  style  of  iculptttre,  waa  tofwaafhaiiging  the  aouioa 
of  iu  inspiration,  afaMO  it  aeat  it  oaoe  oioie  to  the  Aadiqpet. 
Indeed,  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  19th  uentuiy,  whaa  the  Kaddas 
of  David  was  paramount  in  spite  of  Groe,  who,  then  in  the 
master's  studio,  was  unconsciously  sowing  the  seed  of  romanticism 
in  painting,  a  rohu-st  InLtiviJaalily  was  dcvelopir.g  arr.ong 
French  ticulptoni — a  spirit  Mjmewhat  rugged,  independent, 
and  partly  trainc<l,  luyunil  the  academic  pale,  prepareii  to  cirry 
on  the  tradition  of  I'Hgct,  and  quite  simply,  without  any  revolu- 
tionary airs  of  innovation,  to  siiake  off  toipid  conventionality. 
By  tbe  mere  force  of  a  strong  plebeian  tempctament  Rude  quite 
naturally  happened  on  a  style  of  art — high  art — at  once  expressive 
and  popular.  He  waa  tfae  fiat  to  nitae  the  ay  of  lihcitj  ia 
sculpture,  and  he  left  luenMeii  who  hrtvdy  worked  out  what 
he  had  begun.  Barye  and  Carpeaux  were  both  in  187s  00  the 
threshold  of  an  era  to  which  they  bequeathed  a  fruitful  influence. 
Barj'e  carried  on  Rutle'i  tradition  of  expression,  and  transformed 
what  had  previou.sly  been  mere  decorative  carving  into  a  new 
style  and  branch  of  art.  now  aduptcd  by  a  whole  phalanx  of 
admirable  artists:  the  sculpture,  namely,  of  animals,  the  firat 
^ance  that  sculpture  had  till  thea  beiUwiad  oa  aatuxe  apaxt 
from  man.  Carpeaux,  who  was  much  younger,  was  in  his  day— 
as  Puget  had  been— aa  eiceptional  personality;  be  cairied 
on  the  ilov  revolt  of  two  centuka  vhidi  waa  to  bleak  the  aaimr 
mould  of  adiool-training  and  tdott  ajeol  of  BMre  ardent  vitality 
into  sculptured  forms. 

The  importance  of  these  two  great  artists  in  relation  to  coa- 
temporary  art  was  not  ftilly  seen  till  after  their  death.  In  point 
of  fact  Painting  had  until  now  aniply  filled  the  new  pert  assigned 
to  Art;  its  vehement  efl'ortS  had  atrongly  influenced  public 
opinioo;  and  as,  la  the  eai^  ycaaof  the  19th  cealaqr,  it  had 
hugdy  eiteaded  the  fdd  of  haaiaa  vUoa  over  tha  waaXe 
past  and  the  domains  of  feding,  with  the  promise  of  surveyiBf 
all  nature,  space  and  time,  the  spiiit  of  tbe  age  asked  no  more, 
.-.nd  di  I  not  expect  sculpture,  too,  to  ab.inilon  oM-worM  myths. 
It  must  also  be  said  that  those  sculptors  who  at  that  time  carried 
on  the  <  l.i-  -.ital  tradition  had  rcncwcti  its  youth  by  their  learned 
and  enthusiastic  love  of  it;  they  had  reverted  to  the  past, 
but  it  was  the  p.Tst  of  the  really  great  masters,  either  of  anti<|aity 
or  of  the  early  FloRntine  school,  no  less  enamoured  of  life, 
beauty  and  nature.  Guillaume  and  Paul  Dubois,  Chapu  aad 
Falguidre,  Mercie,  aad  DHa|Jaache  were  tbe  rivala  ia  acidptaia 
of  the  great  idealist  pafaitca— Puvb  da  Chavaaaai*  Cita^ 

Moreau,  Ricard,  Del.^uniy,  Baadty,  and  IflMMI  WllH  VMa 
.working  at  the  some  luoc. 
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This  it  is  which  mccoauto  for  tbe  fact  tbi^  lonuatidsm  then 
fottod  so  little  acceptance  among  sculptan.  But  in  the  next 
ftaention  the  wwen  of  the  seed  might  aM  tbeir  harvest.  The 
impOs  ol  Rudc^  of  B«y«  and  of  Cufmu,  allied  by  tekoal 
^mpathlea— tbe  BUb  dnnriiv-BdMiol  edodiicted  bjr  Laeoq 
de  Roisbaudran,  which,  in  des|>ite  of  the  studios  of  the  Beaux 
Arts,  crcaicd  a  group  of  independent  and  higliiy  original  artists — 
formed  the  eoritrc  of  a  distinct  force  which  increased  day  by  day. 
Young  men  frcili  from  Rome,  periistentiy  kept  up  the  spirit 
of  the  Antir.uc.  A  galaxy  of  lecinei  and  re&ned  artists  was 
represented  by  such  men  as  Hiolle  (1833-1887)  ("  Arion," 
"  Orpheus  ")>  Idrac  (1&40-1S84)  ('  Mercury  inventing  the 
Caduceus,"  "  Sakmmbd  "),  Marqueste  ( '  Galatea,"  "  Etot," 
"  Perseus  beheading  the  Goigon,"  "  Tbe  Rape  of  Enmp* 
and  QmiUb  ("Ekm,"  "A  Worau  cai^yiog  Umyu,"  "A 
Sttsnat^AnM,'*  tei),  Lmhob  f^*nm  bos  A91 Looiepied 
(tl40-s8S8>  ("ImiiioiUHty"),  Fdnte  rOr^wuB  dnnnlng 
Cerberus  to  Steep  Gustave  Michd  ("  In  a  Dream."  "  Medita- 
t:  n  "1,  CarlJs  ("  Innocence,"  "  Abel  "),  A.  Boucher  ("  Earth," 
"  Au  but  "),  l)cs:dt5  CarLier,  Leonard  and  Turcan  (1846-1895) — 
ioon  to  be  followed  by  another  generation:  Puech  ("  The  Siren," 
"  The  Muse  oi  Aadii  Chtaicr  "),  Vcrkt  ("  The  Monument  to 
Aiaupassant,"  "  Orpheus '  ),  Larchc  ("  The  Brook  and  the 
Meadow,"  "  rioIcU  "),  Sioird  (  *  Hacar  and  Ishnmei ").  and 
DaiUon,  EsooiUa,  St  Land,  and  many  nam  In  opponlion  to 
thcM  tlww  atood  a  (nop  «l  tcu^Mots,  youog  and  old,  who  sought 
ibidx  aubjectf  Is  BvUidosjr,  kfend,  hikoqr  «r  poetry,  or 
menir  the  aoaaet  of  diQjr  Uie^  and  aimed  at  presenting  the 
ideal  of  tlielr  tfane  under  It*  eztennl  i^MCtt,  but  iDore  espedally 
the  deepest  emotions  of  the  modem  mind.  It  was  Kretnlet, 
with  his  striking  and  vivid  conceptions,  who  led  the  advance  with 
ricT.  i  dramatic  subjects:  primeval  man  and  the  fierce  beasts 
wiih  vtbich  he  disputed  his  role  ("  A  She-Rear  and  a  Man  of  the 
Stone  Age,"  "  An  Oran-utan  and  a  Savage,"  "  Clorillas  '  ), 
or  embodim<rsts  oi  tbe  heroes  oi  lite  past  ("  Joan  of  Arc,"  "  Saint 
Louis,"  "Saint  George,"  "Louis  of  Orleans,"  kc);  then 
followed  Just  Becquet  (1839-1907),  the  excellent  artist  who 
represented  the  suickcn  figures  of  "  Ishmacl "  and  "  Saint 
Sebaitiaa";  Cfajatophe  (i8a7-iS9>)>  «itli  his  symboiicai  pn- 
•entnMBts  of  "Tbe  Atioiui  Comedy,"  "  PorttuK**  and  "  ne 
Supreme  Kiss  ";  AuM  ("  Monument  to  CambetU,"  "  Dante," 
"  BaiUy,"  &c.) ;  A.  L^ros  the  naturalized  English  painter 
and  sculp;  r.  ho  executed  some  fine  fountains  for  the  duke 
of  Portland,  I.ijalbert,  returned  from  Rome  ("  Hippomiine," 
"Christ  on  the  Cross,"  "The  Herald");  and,  younger  than 
these,  Dc&bois  ("  Lxda  "),  Dampt  ("  A  Grandmolba'a  Ktia," 
"  Melusine  "),  Alexandre  Charpcntier,  Carrii^  Baffiir,  Skire 
Roche,  Madame  Marie  Cazin  and  many  more. 

The  disruption  of  the  Salons  in  1890  showed  very  plainly 
the  bent  of  tUa  group,  who  seceded  to  tbe  Champ  de  Mars, 
iHtm  the  kadexs  were  Dalou  and  Rodin,  and  when  BanboIom6 
aaade  an  vnej^ected  and  original  appcanunce.  F«ni|n«n 
added  a  contin)^  of  the  U^ieM  merit,  nich  as  the  Ara^can 
?i  Ciudcns,  and,  more  cspcd.illy,  the  ndgian  Constantia 
Meunicr,  afhliatcd  to  France  by  their  early  training,  to  say  nothinc; 
of  descent.  Meunicr  cspcrially,  with  his  statuei  and  stalucilcs 
of  labouring  fibres— miners,  puddlco,  hammerers,  glass-blowers, 
and  the  like — gave  to  his  art  a  keynote  new  to  France,  which 
found  a  response  even  in  academic  circles.  A  broad  democratic 
mrent  was  swaying  public  feeling.  The  questions  which  turn 
OB  the  status  of  the  working  man  had  become  the  programme  of 
•VKy  party,  even  of  the  most  conservative.  Art  being  the 
aAmr  of  aodety,  the  mrvd,  the  dnna  and  piintiHt  devoted 
theawabea  to  the  ^orHicatlea  of  a  neir  factor  hi  neden  life, 
namely,  Labour.  Sctdpture  now,  in  rivalry  with  painting, 
through  which  MiOet  had  immortalized  the  peasant,  and  Courbet 
the  working  man,  also  sought  inspiration  from  such  themes; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  demands  of  the  democratic  movement 
called  for  mcBBMenta  to  tho  nanMy  and  deed*  of  gieat  or 
us^  ul  men. 

Sculpture,  under  this  modem  tendency,  assumed  an  unexpect  cd 
t;  its  Miheit  e^iweiifwi  it  eeen  in  the  woifc  of  thiee  men 


very  dissimilar:  Dalou,  Rodin,  and  Bartholomt.*  In' 
a«  haa  been  mM,  wheie  modem  lodal  qncationa  are  ■treofly 
felt,  CoHtantln  Mevnier  had  iateipreted  the  democratic  impulse 
in  a  Tpgr  striking  manner,  under  the  hiilwnwy,  no  denbt,  of  J.  F. 
lOiet.  In  France,  Jules  Dalou  (tSjS-iQM),  with  a  broader 
view,  aimed  at  creating  an  art  which  shoidd  represent  the 
aspirations  and  dreanu  of  this  phase  of  society  while  adhering 
to  the  line  old  traditions  of  the  art  of  Louis  XIV.,  stamped  with 
magniliccncc  and  grandeur,  but  applied  with  graver,  simpler 
and  Severer  fctling  to  the  glorification  of  the  people.  He  revived 
the  older  style  ot  sculpture,  giving  it  greater  power  and  tntcr 
dignity  by  a  close  study  of  life,  supported  by  a  scholarly  and 
serious  technique.  In  his  "  Triumph  of  the  RqioUic,"  and  the 
monuments  to  "  ^Mpiuuid,"  to  "  Ddacnii,*'  to  "Floqnetf". 
to  "  Victor  Hu|d/'  and  otlicB,  he  ttnve  t«  ocata  a  atyte  apaii 
from  life,  to  irfdch  he  ia  aBcn  and  indiflcrait,  but  haeed  on  ISie, 
the  outcome  of  the  needs  of  society,  the  impersonation  of  its 
characteristics,  the  expression  in  eloquent  form  of  its  nature, 
spirit,  and  moral  idiosyncrasy. 

Treading  the  same  path,  though  in  a  different  step,  is  Auguste 
Rodin.  He  disregards  every  contingent  fad;  even  when  he 
takes  Ws  subject  from  legend  or  history,  whether  "  Eve  "  or 
"  St  John  tbe  Baptist,"  "  The  Age  of  Bronze  "  or  "  The  Burgesses 
of  Calais,"  "  Victor  Hugo  "  or  "  Baiaac,"  he  avoids  all  tbe 
conventfonal  detaila  and  attribotea  of  Ui  penonages  to  embody 
tbe  very  ewence  of  humanity  as  eipwmed  in  the  quivering 
flesh.  He,  like  Caipeaiit,  haa  gone  back,  tn  Danteand  tii  ICcheU 
ai^do  to  ioioa  the  **  Gatca  of  HeU"— the  auhjeet  cfaoeea  lor 
the  entrance  fo  the  Musfe  dca  Arts  DCnntifs— end  to  read 
the  deepest  my.sicTies  of  the  human  soul.  His  is  the  art  of 
suffering,  anguish  and  terror,  of  cruel  and  despairing  pleasure  — 
a  Willi  c\'clc  of  proud  and  bitter  mel."\nf holy.  All  the  ctforts 
made  in  the  past  to  infuse  hfc  into  .\rt,  all  th.^.t  Pupct.  f  alconet. 
Pigalle  and  Houdon  tried  to  eilect,  and  that  Rude,  Ilur>-e  and 
Carpeaux  strove  for  in  their  turn— ail  this  was  part  of  tbe 
endeavour  of  these  their  successors,  but  with  a  dearer  purpose 
and  more  conadova  aim.  By  good  hap  or  providence  tbey 
were  greeted  on  thdr  way  by  the  voice  of  the  most  devoted 
apoetle  who  waa  to  pnach  the  new  doctiine,  namciy,  Lmiia 
Conrajod,  the  fconder  of  the  Fkcach  aeu^pttm  galiery  In  tho 
Louvre.  From  his  professor's  chair  in  tbe  schools  he  coned 
the  Italian  intruders  of  the  i6th  century  for  having  debased 
French  art  with  "  noble  attitudes,"  extravagant  ge?.;urcs  and 
aUcgwincal  antics;  and  he  carried  his  pupih  and  lib,  hearers 
back  to  the  great  national  t>eriod  of  French  sculpture,  wiiich, 
in  the  dark  merficval  ages,  ha<!  created  the  splendid  stone  images 
of  the  noble  Trench  cathedrals. 

A  marked  individuality  now  appeared  in  protest  against 
acadenyc  traditions — Albert  Bartholon^  tb,  after  beginniog 
as  a  peinter,  was  tempted  by  sculpture,  mofe  particularly,  in  the 


&rst  instance,  by  a  wish  to  execute  a  moooment  to  a  comrade 
he  had  taved.  Ftan  thb  fim  eflbrt,  amied  o«t  hi  hit  atudio, 
withottt  any  tAoA  mining,  Imt  with  a  ffam  deieminatiMi 

to  ma^tiT  technical  difBculties  and  fulfil  his  dream,  followed  a 
bro.vicr  purpose  to  execute  a  great  expressive  and  vitally 
human  work  which  should  appeal  to  the  heart  of  the  populace. 
From  this  arov-  the  idea  of  a  "  'wonuraent  to  the  Dead  "  in  Pire 
I.arbai.ic.  Bartholome  had  started  without  a  guide,  but  he 
instinctively  turnc^i  to  the  great  tradition  of  Northern  Christ- 
ianity, wuich  his  mind  subsequently  associated  with  that  of  tbe 
antique  race  who  had  ever  done  most  honour  to  Death,  the 
people  of  EopC 

Thus  two  currenU  ccitfeflded,  as  it  were,  for  the  guklanoe 
of  IkwA  aculptnre,  each  ddnhig  a  deecoA  ban  the  Uitmic 
pait;  ooa  Inheriting  tbe  ckatc  tradition  of  the  RwiaiiianiOf, 
of  Latin  and  Hellenic  origin,  to  which  the  French  school,  tinoe 
the  time  of  Jean  Goujon,  has  owed  three  centuries  of  glory. 
This  T9  the  pagan  art  of  the  South;  its  marks  arc  balance, 
reasonableness  and  lucidity;  it  was  the  composer  of  affritheo.M;s, 
the  pres.cr\-cr  of  the  ideal  of  beauty,  The  other,  reverting,  after 
centuries  of  resienation  or  of  imiKJtrnt  rebellion,  to  the  genuine 

French  past  which  produced  the  noble  works  of  tbe  tith,  xzth 
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and  13th  ceniuries — to  the  trmdiiion  ot  FUndm  and  of 
Burgundy,  which  was  smothered  in  the  t6th  century  hy  Italian 
att— to  the  Christiaa  and  naturalistic  art  of  the  North,  which 
ttaoaaeed  tte  ctaem  «f  antiquity,  and  eipreiscd  itself  by 
mkbndt  OMBtiaUy  human  and  mutable,  Uvj^i  and  twSerinf — 
<ppaal»to  ■!!  iwHnd  ThtimmediauitMilt«l«U»aiitB|onism 
maaaddobt  apoiodfllailuiisB.  llM«aimM^OB|]mwbcic^ 
b  confusion.  StlQ,  however  vexatioas  the  chaos  of  fbm  and 
iDOvemen*  rriy  be,  it  is  Life,  a  tnie  reflection  of  the  tumult 
of  modern  thought  in  its  complexity  and  bcwiidenncnt ;  it  is 
the  reawakening  of  sculpture. 

MonutncntaJ  and  decorative  st.ituary  found  an  extended 
sphere  through  the  fi  i.ni:li:ig  nr  ri-i  oration  of  public  buildings 
after  the  events  of  1S70.  Mctnoriil  sculpture  obtained  consUnt 
employment  on  patriotic  or  republican  monuments  erected 
in  various  parts  of  France,  and  not  yet  complete.  IQuatrious 
masters  have  done  themielves  booour  in  such  woA.  Dtlou, 
McRiC^  Banlaa^  Falguite,  and  na^y  otknlMaftaaotcneiiMd 
mnwniientB  to  the  glory  of  tto  wpahic  or  to  nawqr  of  tlw 
national  defence,  and  figure*  ol  Jou  of  AlC  u  •  qrmbol  of 
patriotism,  &c,  as  well  as  numbeileia  statues  erected  in  the 
market-places  of  humbli;  '  iv.ns,  ur  even  0'  vJlsijes,  in  com- 
memoration of  national  or  local  ceicbnties:  polilicians,  soldiers, 
savants  and  artists — Thiers,  Gambetta,  Jules  Ferry,  Carnot, 
Pasteur,  Claude  Bernard,  Delacroix,  Ingres,  Corot,  Millet,  Victor 
Hugo,  Lamartine  and  many  more.  The  garden  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg alone  has  become  a  sort  of  Elysian  Ftekls,  wbere  almost 
every  day  some  fresh  statue  rises  up  in  memory  of  contemporary 
Fnoch  poet*.  The  fnaereal  style  of  monument,  la  which  Fmch 
•It  maat  all  tfanct  ooB^ijcnously  distinguiabtd,  «ia  altoravivad 
faiynpatlqr  iritb  tlutt  fenena  MBtJoMat  iiUch  npi^ 
fw  the  dead  aa  a  tdigiaa,  and  pwo  ibe,  w  m  Ittve  MM,  to  now 
splendid  work  by  Chapu  (the  monuments  to  Regnault,  to  Daniel 
Stem,  of  Mgr  Ehipanloup);  by  Paul  Dubois  (the  monument 
to  General  Lr. ri  1  c n  i ' r^) ;  hy  Mt-tcii  (the  tombs  of  Briu  Try 
of  Cabanel,  of  king  Ix»uis  Philippe  and  his  queen  Marie  Ameiic); 
by  Dalou  (the  monuments  to  Victor  Noir,  to  Floquet  and 
Blanqui);  and  by  many  more,  with  Bartholorn6  at  their  head. 
The  cemetery  of  Pdre  Lachai>>e  is  indeed  one  of  tlH  bcit  ^^Ots 
to  visit  for  a  review  of  contemporary  sculpture. 

WtOo  MB  has  been  diligently  studied  in  every  class  of  sculp- 
ture, more  particularly  in  portrait  sralptnre,  whidi  finda  a  more 
practical  adaputioa  to  daily  uses  by  t  Mtt  or  auMll  statue, 
aacb  at  Tlifadore  lUviire  una  tlw  fiat  toptoduM^  medalliaaa, 
or  by  nedals,  closely  rdated  to  ititotiy,  uatttte  noir  liolda  • 
place  in  the  sculpture  of  animals^  place  created,  so  to  say, 
by  Barye  and  carried  on  by  Frinlet,  Mtoe,  Cain,  and,  with 
even  greater  vigour  and  a  closer  study  of  character,  by  Gardct 
("  Panthers,"  in  the  Luxembourg,  *'  Lions  "  and  "  Dogs,"  at 
Chantilly,  &c.);  Peter,  \alton,  Due,  Isidore  Bonhcur, 
Peyrol,  Cordier,  Surand,  Virion,  M6ritc  and  others.  Fin.illy, 
the  class  of  la  ptiiU  uulplurc—ihe  statuette  and  small  group- 
after  long  besitatioa  ia  the  hands  of  the  two  men  who  first 
cultivated  it,  Frfmlet  and  tba  painter  GMat,  made  a  sudden 
■tart  l&to  life,  due  in  no  smaQ  measure  to  the  succcas  attending 
the  fharming  and  pathetic  atatuettet  of  TModove  Riviere 
("  SdanmM  and  Maltb^"  »  Ultimum  fefiena  » Chailes  VL 
•ad  OdMta."  "  Tlie  Vow,** "  Fn  Angelico,"  •«  Hie  Shnitaninlta 
Woman,"  &c.).  Riviire  was  wont  to  use — as  Ghbmc  did  in  his 
"  Bellona,"  and  subsequently  in  his  small  "  Tamerlane  " — 
materials  of  various  colours,  and  even  precious  stones  and 
metals,  which  he  employe!  with  great  cflcct.  A  whole  class  of 
art  was  not,  indeed,  originated,  but  strongly  \-ivific<l  by  this 
method  of  treatment.  Claudius  Marioton  and  Dampt,  who 
always  affeaed  small  and  precious  work,  Agathon  Leonard 
(«.f.  a  table  deoofatkm  of  "  Dancers  "  in  Sevres  china),  Lapotte 
BlainuTr  Fcmuj,  Lcwasseur,  Belloc,  £.  Lafont,  &c,  utilised 
vmy  tncm  iad  cvtiy  kind  of  matctial— marble  and  netal. 
iiood  m  h«7,  eocbueed  tiM  oost  ooeUy  toMinidv' voik 
•od  gena. 

^l^would  seeo  now  that  sculpture,  thus  eodoired  iritb  new 


to  every  comprehension  and  every  situation,  was  fully  on  a  level 
with  the  other  graphic  arts.  What  it  had  chiefly  to  fear  was, 
in  fact,  the  wealth  of  means  at  its  disposal,  and  its  competition 
or  collaboration  with  other  arta.  And  this  the  later  generations 
seem  to  have  understood— the  nlto  wtn  the  outooeae  of 
the  tno  eoafllcting  tradiliaaat  aider  Hid  wodetaikd  on  ow 
Mti  character,  life,  and  omotlMt  Ott  the  ether.  Though  wty 
vaiiously  in^>iTed  by  the  ISwts  or  fdeab  of  contemporary  lift; 
such  young  artists  as  Jean  Boucher  ("  Evening,"  "  The  .Vntique 
and  the  Modem  "),  Roger  Bloche  ("  Childhood,"  Cold 
Derr^,  Boverie,  Hippolyte  LcfcbvTC.  Desruelles,  Gaston  Schncfg, 
Pierre  Roche,  Fix-Mas.icau,  Couteilhas,  and  others  iccm  to  show 
that  French  sculpture  is  about  to  assume  a  sohd  poMtion  on  x 
sound  foundation,  while  not  ceasing  to  keep  in  touch  wi;ii 
the  tastes,  aspects  and  needs— in  short,  the  ideal— of  the  day. 
Thus,  while  painting  engaged  the  attention  <d  the  public  by  ita 
new  departures,  its  daring,  aitd  its  very  extraVMfBiio*,aoul^«n^ 
which  bjy  the  coaatkBa  of  ita  tacfaaiqMeialeee  ear— »dtottiMf—g 
tofaoDcai»  hii^  dnc*  ike  daw  of  tlw  igUi  oentuix,  devdoped 
normally  but  idth  reaewtid  vigour.  If  the  brilliancy  of  the  school 
was  not  so  conapkoous  and  its  works  gave  rise  to  little  diK:u»ioa 
or  speculation,  it  is  n f  t  the  less  certain  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  2olh  century  the  younger  generation  offered  the  encourag- 
ing prosjject  of  a  compact  group  of  sculptors  who  woul  J  p.-  ibably 
leave  works  of  pcnnanent  merit.  Yet  sculpture  too  had  gone 
through  a  crisis,  and  been  deeply  stirred  by  the  currents  which 
so  violently  agiuted  all  modern  thought.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  its  "  state  of  mind,"  torn  between  the  noble  traditiona 
of  a  gk>rious  past  which  link  It  to  the  antiipi^  and  the  craviiig 
to  mder  in  iu  own  median,  with  greater  fteedon  and  Adhr 
fotee  of  oqiression,  all  those  uautterad  aacaBtafi  of  tlw  universe 
•ad  of  ceatemporary  thought  ^MA  the  oilier  aito— painting, 
literature,  the  drama,  aud  even  music — have  striven  to  identify 
and  to  record.  But  the  acute  stai^e  of  tentative  and  iocohcfcot 

i-iTcr'.  M  cm-.';!  in  i  r,  i  o  1o  he  j-r.^t;  i  n^.j^iration  had  fCMMd  tO 
US  normal  channel  and  purely  jiiiitjc  expression. 

The  powerful  individuality  which  had  the  most  vital  influenco 
on  modem  sculpture  in  France,  and,  it  may  be  added,  on  many 
foreign  schools,  is  that  of  Rodin.  During  the  ten  years  which 
followed  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Puis  (1900)  and  the  special 
display  of  his  works,  his  repulatiOB  ipnad  tluou|^hout  the 
countries  of  the  world  and  his  fame  was  fully  ettalriiahed.  llw 
state  liberally  contributed  to  his  triumph  by  rommlnkini  aad 
pmdiascs,  and  in  the  Ijiwmbowii  Gallery  may  be  nm  aboni 
five  and  twenty  of  hb  fioeit  worn.  Bb  piediKtiveDea  was 
unbroken,  but  it  was  chiefly  evolved  in  relation  to  his  first  great 
conception,  "The  Gate  of  Hell";  its  leading  features  were 
taken  up  again,  modified,  expanded,  and  added  to  by  their 
creator.  But  besides  the  numberless  embodiments  of  voluptuous, 
impassioned,  or  pathetic  ideas — of  which  there  is  need  to  name 
only  "  Lcs  ombres  "  (the  .Shades)  and  "  Le  penseur  "  tibe 
Thinker),  now  pl.^ced  in  front  of  the  Steps  of  the  Panthfon; 
several  monuments,  as  for  instance  to  Victor  Hugo,  to  Whistler, 
and  to  Puvis  de  Chavannee;  bmUm  a  large  number  of  portrait- 
busts.  EathuiiaaUcliteraiyiiiaB,  and  the  critics  of  the  day  who 
upbdd  Rodin  to  hia  itrai^ei»  mora  from  aa  fautina  of  pHgnaidty 
and  •  tove  of  paradoic  than  ItoB  ooovktien  aad  leal  eonpiw- 
beniloa  of  his  prodi^hma  and  fartilo  gcnfna,  ham  tended  to  give 
him  a  poetic  and  prophetic  aspect,  and  make  him  appear  as  a 
sort  of  Dante  in  sctilpture.  Though  his  art  is  vehement  in  ex- 
pression, and  he  has  revelled  in  the  presentment  of  agonized 
suffering  and  the  poignant  melancholy  of  pa»ion,  It  is  by  the 
methods  of  Michelangelo  and  essentially  plasti;  ^ti^jvmeot 
than  power  of  modelling. .  His  nuxleiling  is  indeed  the  most 
wonderful  that  modem  sculpture  has  to  show,  the  most  purely 
plastic  technique,  and  this  characteristic  is  always  evident 
in  his  work,  combbed  with  reverence  for  tlw  •Btfa^n.  Rodto 
made  his  home  to  the  nidit  of  Greek  itatoci,  •  aniaauB  of  tbe 
antique  which  be  oeDected  at  llciideo;aadioaeof  Uaownbto 
work,  such  as  the  male  lonm  which  be  eihibited  at  tbe  Salon, 
has  a  direct  rdatiooship  to  the  nwrbles  of  the  Panheooo — the 
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chAractcristics  of  Rodin's  work,  apart  from  lome  eaggention 
ol  expression  to  which  they  have  given  rise,  thathMhidthtBIMt 
vdoaUe  influence  on  the  younger  generation. 

NaChlBg  need  be  particularly  noted  as  to  the  development  of 
iwiftm  long  since  recogniml,  whatever  branch  of  the  scnool  they 
belong  to;  such  as  Fn^mict.  Mcrcic,  Marmieste,  Injalbert,  Saint- 
MarOeaux  and  othrrs  alri.-.»dy  »poltfn  of.  The  very  distinct  indi- 
vldMHty  of  B.irtholomc.  after  aucrting  ittclf  in  his  crowning  cfTort 
th*  "  Monument  of  tJ>e  Dead,"  found  very  delicate  expression  in 
numerous  works  «a  •  man  aoilHl  Rale,  nude  Bgurca,  wnwinntil 
nouns,  and  portnlta.  HboHauaNatto  lean-JacqueaRooMHifbr 
UM  PmiMoa  (1909)  is  a  fine  example  of  his  ait. 

W«  auat  aot  omit,  afur  the  elder  eenerados,  the  name  of  Alfred 
Lenoir,  who  particutsriy  distin^^iahrd  himielf  in  portrait-statues  by 
dealing  succesafullv  with  the  dilTK  uh  problem  of  mcxlern  dre**,  as  in 
the  monuments  oTBeriios,  to  Cisar  Fraock,  to  Marshal  Canrohcit, 
in  the  bust  of  M.  Moreau,  &c:  nor  that  of  Gusuve  Mkhd.  a  spirit 
loftily  inspired  in  his  decorative  compositions  and  figures  for 
nllcnea. "  Le  rtve  "  (the  Dream). "  La  pensie  "  (Thougbtf-botb  in 
ine  Lnxembourg  Gallery, — "  Au  soir  de  la  vir"  ^  the  Evening  of 
LifeV  and  "  Automne."  H.  Griber,  after  some  realistic  works,  such  a* 
"  I  /■  i  .risou  ■■  (Fire-damp)  and  portrait-»tatuettc»,  a«  '.he  tiny  full- 
length  figures  of  "  Frfmiet  "  and  of  "  G^vine,"  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Salon  of  1909  by  a  statue  of  "  .NarciMu*  "  at  the  mJk"-'  o(  a 
(ountain-pool,  verv  eiesant  and  Italian  in  feeling.  And  among  the 
ungcr  men  ct  the  amool  we  must  name  Venct,  Gttsq  Vcrmare, 


ypungci 

Ernest  Dubois,  and  Larche,  all  employed  on  important  works. 
It  must  indeed  be  said  that  in  Fraace,  apart  from  the  select  com- 
ittaca  which  have,  with  nK»e  or  less  success,  peopled  provincial 


towns  with  monumental  statues,  the  government  hu  alwa>'s  taken 
ma  interest  in  encouraging  the  art  of  »>  uljnurv.  Any  ci>n»iderablc 
srarfc  of  that  class  could  hardly  be  undertaken  srithout  its  lupport. 
The  former  Couacil  of  Fim  Arta  In  Pkria  foreaw  the  applicanon  of 
•cnlptui*  to  the  deoeratioa  of  the  park  of  Solat  Cloud;  the  present 
eoundl  has  encouraged  a  strong  competition  among  our  sculptors  by 
decorating  the  squares  of  the  Carrousel  and  of  the  Champde  Mars, 
by  carrying  on  the  decorative  work  in  the  Panthfon,  Stc  They  have 
thus  given  commi•j^|!l^»  .1  group  of  rising  artists,  who  quickly  made 
a  distinguiihed  reputation.  The  names  of  thfse  younger  sculptors 
have  already  been  recorded  here;  in  the  ten  years  1^1-1910  they 
came  into  the  front  rank  of  their  contemporaries  by  their  conspicuous 
tilcat  aad  the  firm_  expression  of  their  ideals.  The  first  fact  to  be 
MImI  about  them  is  tneir  determination  to  be  men  of  their  time. 
Many  artists  beforp  them  wt  re  indeed  pn«ie«)«-d  by  thi«  idc.i :  Legros, 
I^lou,  the  Bclsian  sculptor  Constantin  Mcunicr,  the  American  St 
Gaudens,  and  among  their  immediate  precursor?  A'frt-d  Lenoir. 
But  now  this  purposeful  bias  is  more  strongly  m.irkcd  ;  the  new  men 
do  not  restrict  themselves  to  the  merely  monutnental  or  commcmor- 
•tiw*  oapact.  to  the  picturesque  trMfant  of  tho  miaen  or  the  titlera 
flfthenfl.  Every  type  of  the  peoplttcvcaof  the niddle-daiscitlKn, 
la  jacluded  in  the  programme.  Aknadi*  Chupcnticr  (d.  1909)  was 
one  of  the  earliest  of  these  younger  icaliata,  end  he  gave  h  eapiVsakw 
not  only  in  sculpture  proper,  out  In  medal  work,  and  bas-reliefs 
introduced  into  architecture,  in  drrr^r.itive  furniture  and  in  every 
form  of  ornamental  iculptuie.  Thus  he  produced  the  "  Woman 
■ttcUinc  her  iHfeat "  (iMs)  and  a  Urge  bss-ielief  of  "  Bakera." 
ciecutM  tfl  atone  and  placed  In  the  square  of  St  Germain  des  Prts, 
IWis:  and,  following  in  his  footsteps,  other  artists  gave  expression 
to  the  same  ideas.  An  inotructive  fact  is  that  one  of  these  men  was 
a  pupil  of  the  f;colc  dcs  Beaux  Arts  and  of  the  academy  at  Rome. 
Hi|i;>''vti?  l.<;ffbvrc  di-voifd  himself  to  proving  thjt  tne  common 
asfiects  of  modern  lite  arc  not  an  inoupcr.iblc  problem  for  the 
BCidptor's  art:  nay.  that  thev  actu.illy  afTurd  hii-.i  new  subjects  most 
suitable  to-  his  methods.  He  persisted  in  this  purpose,  and  finally 
moa  the  adhetion  of  hia  fiUow^rtiau  aad  the  nMoal  of  hoaour  for  his 
"  Jettnea  aveoglea  "  (Blind  Boys),  la  the  Luwrnbonnr  GaOenr.  We 
have  also  by  nim  in  thta  manner  of  the  day,  handled  witn  truly 
synthetic  breadth, "  Summer,"  a  youthful  female  figure  in  an  ordinary 
sralking  dress  carrying  a  parasol,  her  straw  hat  tilted  o\xt  her  eyes: 
"  Winter,"  an  old  lady  wrapped  in  fur»,  coming;  diinn  snow  roNen"!! 
ateps:  "  Spring,"  more  accurately  the  "  Age  of  Love,"  a  group  of 
ab  fignws,  and  others.  His  comrade  Roger  Bloche  has  gone  even 
further,  asserting  srith  no  little  ^wgnacity  the  same  ideaa  in  figures 
derived  from  the  people,  and  m  episodes  of  daily  life,  as  in  the 
"  .Occident."  a  recumbent  figure  surrounded  by  about  twenty 
bystanders, drawn  from  every  rankof  sccietv  and  rendered  with  that 
firm  dectuon  and  breadth  of  treatment  which  alone  constitute  a  work 
of  art.  This  work  c.imed  him  a  first  prirc  in  the  Salon  of  1909. 
These  awurds  arc  an  unmistakable  sign  of  official  recognition  of 
tbeae  tradendea,  so  long  k^nored  and  disapproved.  Such  encourage- 

Kit  hw  home  fhdt.  Fran^oia  Sicard  and  Henri  Bouchard,  who 
n  tad  was  the  #flK  d!r /ZMie,  started  boldly  on  the  new  roaJ.  one 
In  hu  monumenui  sculpture  fa  "  Monument  of  the  War  of  1870  "  at 
Tours;  "  Monument  to  Barbey  "  Monument  to  Bertagna  ";  a 
pediment  for  a  rollegefor  girls  at  Tours),  the  othrr  In  works  recalling 
the  fueling  of  Constantin  Meunier  by  subjects  of  l.iVxjur.  in  town  or 
oountty,  small  figures  ia  bronae.  or  large  and  important  dcoocative 
>  w  "lAOinilM**  tfim  QHiiy)  aad  ".U  Difi 


Thia^ 


fTHnuttg  the  Sod),  a  group  of  six  eiaealed  by  two 
laiteaded  to  decowte  the  Champde  Mars. 

Meantfane  the fltodyef  beauty  in  the  nude,  far  from  being  neglected. 

seemed  to  start  on  a  new  flight.  Some  students  of  the  Roman  school 
revived  this  tr.nhtjrm.  \')ctiir  S<'-Kortin  and  Maximilien  Landow&ki. 
each  in  his  own  ncr^ ous,  vivid  andcharactefiatic  manner.and,  borne 

on  an  indc).K'ndi:nt  Cnrrfnt,  LxMrfa GbSWM SBA Absfi OBUbnitaW 
a  feeling  for  grace  and  charm. 

Thia  la  the  aowMl  aad  HiiftlilMl  lwriln»  tt  At  tdboAty  — 
how  etriktmJy  it  haa  (caavH  kMU.  la  appeMtton  to  me  falhww 

of  Rodin  we  find  another  croup  which  represents  an  antagonistle 
school.  Mademoiselle  CamiUe  Claudel,  Jose  de  Charmoy  and  Henri 
Matisse  tvpify  the  extremes  of  this  manner;  Emile  Bourdelle. 
Aristide  Nlaillot  and  Lucjcn  Schnegg  might  be  r^^arded  as  some  ol 
the  artists  who  best  deserved  at  tention.  With  various  characteriitica 
and  vehement  or  equable  temperament  they  all  levcal  la  the  higfacat 
degree  a  fine  sense  of  purely  plastic  qualities;  in  them  sre  find  ao 
lapae  iato  the  pictorial,  no  purpose  or  arriht-pftuh  that  is  not  of  the 
isaanct  «>f  aailpture.  Emue  Bourdelle  has  given  us  busts  of  Beet» 
hoven.  Carpeaux,  Heracles  (in  the  Luxemooiirg  Gallery),  F'allaa 
Athena,  ana  the  Urge  group  of  "  Wrestlers  of  Tarn  ct  Garunnc  "  for 
completion  in  bronie.  Maillot  for  his  part  prefers  to  work  in  marble 
and  Mi'ine  with  l.irge  surfaces,  after  the  traclitioo  of  the  ancients;  ha 
exhibited  in  the  autumn  Saiona  several  heads  cl  girls  and  of  oM 
women,  a  fi«ura  of  a  ye«th  ia  bconzc  (1909)  and  a  stooping  nuda 
female  figure  ia  ptaatcr.  Lndca  Scbnegg's  (d.  1909)  neputatioa 
would  have  been  assured  by  one  bust  only  from  his  hand,  that, 
namely,  of  hi*  pupil  "  Mademoiaelle  Jane  Poupclct."  This  in 
marbit  is  now  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery,  and  is  a  masterpiece  for 
grace  and  dignity  in  the  best  splnt  of  the  antique. 

Besides  tiiese  there  should  be  named  Jean  Boucher,  who  has  exe- 
cated  a  BKMHiaMat  to  Reaaa,  the  »  ETeaii«  of  Uf e  "  aad  "  Aadent 
aad  Modern ";  E.  Derri,  aa  iaventive  decorator,  with  social 
tendeactea  aad  grateful  emotional  feeling;  Max  Blondat.  lively  and 
witty,  as  is  seen  in  a  fountain  with  frogs  entitled  "  leuneaae  («• 
hibited  in  the  Royal  Academy,  1910)  and  "  Love  "  Go  the  Luxem- 


bourg Gallery);  Abbal,  Pierre  Roche,  wl»  krves  to  handle  very 
various  materials— marble,  stone  and  lead;  Moreau- Vauthier, 
D.  Poisson,  Fix-Maaseau.  Gaudissard.  David,  Taoquot,  Desptau* 
known  by  some  fine  busts,  Drivier,  Nidauaie  andMichd  Caztn. 

Sculpture  on  a  small  sfale  was  effectively  carried  on  by  L.  Dejeaa*' 
Vallgren,  Carabin,  who  carves  in  srood,  Cavaillon  and  F*oroont« 
Meuricc.  The  sculpture  of  animals,  since  G.  Gardet  and  P.  P^ter,  haa 
been  brilliantly  executed  by  Paul  Jouvr,  Christnphe,  Navellier,  Bigot* 
Petrault-Harry,  Marie  Gautier,  Berthicr  and  othrrs,       (L.  Be?) 

The  inevitable  reaction  In  Belgium  following  upon  the  long 
period  of  dry  and  lifeless  academic  sculpture  is  difficult  to  I 
to  any  partictiUr  pioneer  or  leader.  Nevertheleaa  the 
three  men  who  certainly  mark  this  peiiod  of  revolt 
are  GtuUattiM  Geefs,  De  Bay  and  Simonis.  There 
is,  however,  veiy  little  to  Ite  icnmnbered  of  iheaf  men 
except  that  they  were  the  beet  «f  their  time.  GeeTa  work 
wai  marred  greatly  by  fib  febdooi-ud  wmmbU 
poverty  of  thought,  together  with  a  filfhl  < 
in  bis  modelling.  In  his  statue  of  Generil  BeOianI  at  Smttdl, 
however,  he  shows  the  tendency  to  search  for  .1  firoadcr  STid  tn:rr 
interpretation  that  warrants  his  being  mrndoncd  as  belor.ging 
to  the  movement  against  the  academic  school.  De  Bay  was  a 
sculptor  of  a  more  artistic  temperament,  and  though  some  of 
his 'works  are  charming  and  sympathetic  when  judged  by  the 
standard  of  Jib  own  di^,  few  tbow  evidence  of  advanced  ideas. 
The  waft  «f  gjnwBb  b  vny  dffacnt.  Bqrood  the  mere  en- 
daavoiir  to  m  — ■^'■'^  mm  tnWs  Mi  tmlt  b  fsaeiwr  and 


qualltiee  an  thown  Ia  hb  "Yonag  Giil,?  in  tha  SHMim  alt 

Brtiiiels,  and  "  Godeftdd  de  BodDoo,"  b  the  Tfue  Bognfe 

Besides  these  three  sculptors  there  was  no  man  of  note  to 
strengthen  the  revival  of  sculptural  art  until  Paul  de  Vigne 
(i843-i')oi)-  His  early  work  bcar^  the  unmi!.takable  influence 
of  the  Italian  Rcniis&ance,  but  after  studying  in  Paris  and  in 
Rome  he  became  a  follower  of  the  true  classic  ideal,  not  of  the 
so-caUed  clenidiin  of  Canova  and  hb  followera.  He  wa<  a 
pnlifie- aitfatt  .lad  Iimb  hb.Maaraw  works  it  it  difficult 
to  pnooaoM  «a*  m  bb  BUHtCfpbee.  Periui^t  that  most 
gnenDy  esaridmd  Mi  tot  b  the  Mpiilefaal  aMable  fi^ 
"  Immortab'ty  "  in  the  mi:n  jm  at  Brussels.  Almost  its  eqMllB 
beauty  and  truthful  rcndi  ring  arc  hi?  two  bronie  gronpa,  •"Hm 
Triumph  of  Art."  on  the  f.^c.idc  of  the  ?al.-vis  des  BrauJ  Arts  at 
Bniaeels,  and  the  monument  to  Brcvdel  and  De  Koniock  tl 
'        -     ■        -  n-jt,'   
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the  bust  of  TrnfiT^or  Moke,  at  Antwerp,  "  Heliotrope  "  in  the 
museum  at  Ghent,  "  Portrait  of  M.  Charles  van  Hutten,"  the 
W  ilson  monument  in  the  Mus^c  Communal,  Bniss<  li,  the  statue 
of  "  Marnix  de  Saintc  Aldegondc  "  in  Bruucls,  the  monument 
erected  at  Courtrai  to  Mgr  de  Hearne,  the  monument  til  Medde- 
pfnnintni  at  Ghent,  ud  the  monmncBt  of  the  GevMit  fanuly 
m  tba  Com—mal  Cnttajr  at  Ew, 


Tkt  art  of  Charles  van  der  Stappcn  (b.  i&ts)  i*  derorative  in 
ter,  rooftly  applied  to  architecture,  tbougn  he  proved  himteU 
atilc  MTulptc^.  producing  many  itattMi.  rriiefi,  groups,  monu- 
1  worlu.  and  (Utuette*.  Hia  trorla  include  a  (ilver  centre- 
piece executed  for  the  town  of  BruweU,  the  statue  of  William  the 
Silent  in  the  Square  <Ju  Petit  Sablon,  BruawU.  a  bust  (or  the  monu- 
ment of  Edouarri  Akiki'v  ih  in  the  cemetery  of  St  loww-tcn-ncxxle, 
St  Michael  in  t  he  C>  ih,.  hall  of  the  Hfttel  dc  \  illc.  Bru  Mcls.  the 
monument  to  Baron  Copiienj  near  Sheet,  the  Alexandre  Ondcbien 
monuoMnt  at  BraiHb.  statues  for  the  Aihambn  theatre  and 
Caryatida  for  tte  aitUtcct  De  Curti*'  houie  in  the  Mme  city,  and  the 
group  of  tired  workmen,  called  "  The  Builders  of  Cities." 

The  work  of  Thomaa  yia^otte  b  characterixcd  chiefly  by  its  vigour 
anri  vitality.  Vincotte  i»  claiwed  by  some  authorities  as  bclonginK  to 
the  lU^^i:  i^roup,  but  his  work  is  less  ffmccful  than  that  ol  de  V'igne 
and  more  vigorous  and  life-like  than  van  der  Stappen's.  There  is 
perhaps  mote  movement  in  his  work  than  in  that «  anv  o(  hit  con- 
temporaries. The  many  ponraits  he  CMCuted  reveal  tae  ability  of 
gra^Mng  the  easentials  of^  portraiture  as  well  as  the  diacriminatioo 
necessary  to  discard  everything  that  docs  not  render  the  work  alike 
and  characteristic.  Among  hi*  works  are  a  statue  of  Giotto  in  the 
Brussels  Museum,  "  Muiic,"  on  the  facade  of  the  Palais  de«  IV-aux 
Arts,  the  Godechartes  monument  in  the  Park,  the  bronrc  group  of  the 
"  Horscbreaker  "  in  the  Avenue  l^ouise,  and  the  statue  "  Acm-csM-ns  " 
in  the  Boulevard  du  Midi,  all  of  them  in  Brussels.  There  is  also  a 
bRMMtiraup  of  horses  and  Tritons  for  the  park  of  the  Chateau 
d'AfdesBCu 

Few  men  have  exercised  such  influence  upon  Belgian  sculpture 

a*  Ji  l  Lambeaux  (1H53-1908),  the  Flemish  artist.  He  was  bom  at 
Antwerp  of  r)o.n  and  obscure  parents.  At  an  early  age  he  ihowed 
great  aptitude  for  dr.xwinj;,  and  after  a  very  meaKre  <NUirati<jn  ho  was 
a|>prenticed  to  a  wood  carver.  While  there  he  studied  at  the  academy 
At  wmea  hacoonkted  his  cooneaiMl  undcrtoc^k  his  fint 
tiiat  for  two  relkii  for  the  tympana  of  the 


He  was  successful  for  a  time  in  producing  statu* 

■  bfig 


important 
Fitncfa  theatre. 

ettca,  but  after  a  while  his  success  waned  and  he  was  obliged  to 
ahandon  sculpture  and  to  take  any  work  he  could  get.  A/ter  a 
period  devoted  10  odd  employments — sometime*  painting,  sometimes 
■wddlinr— he  again  saved  money  to  enable  him  to  produce  some 
food  worka.  The  fint  of  theae, The  Kiss,"  was  finished  in  iSte. 
n  had  a  great  luccwe  and  was  bought  by  the  Antwerp  Museum. 
Thb  discovery  of  a  sculptor  of  talent  led  the  town  of  Antwerp  to 
ftnd  the  means  for  sending  Lambeaux  to  Italy.  After  sluiiying  in 
Florence  he  returned  to  produce  "  La  Folle  Chanson,"  which  by 
aome  is  considered  his  masterpiece.  The  group  of  "  Intoxication 
produced  bter  ii  less  satisfactorv.  The  figures  show  a  curious  and 
unpleasant  development  which  the  sculptor's  previous  work  N-jreely 
hinted  at.  A  work  which  may  be  placed  with  hia  "  Folic  Chanson 
lathe"  Fountain  of  Bra  bo  "  in  front  of  thaHMIdeViBcat  Antwerp. 
Thb  in  fact  is  declared  by  many  critica  to  bt  LaadKaux's  ck^- 
d'rnmprt;  it  i*  rrrt.iirJy  hii  mrn?  imposing  monument.  Other  works 
of  his  arc  '  Ih.-  H  Vixr  f  f  the  lujgle's  Nest,"  the  wonderful  colomal 
reUcf,  "The  i'.i'  1  ns  uf  Humanity,"  "The  Wrestlers"  and  "The 
Ur^ 

bold  and  energetic  than  Lambeaux't  u  the  work  of  lulien 
OOlna  (bk  laigi..  Though  it  doaanoHoni  that —e  of  Hfe  and 
tha  tfi«ctntH«Bkh  b  found  in  hb  bnfhcr  Knlplor.  Ma  Maadard  of 

excellence  was  steadier,  lie  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  Belgium's 
finest  decorative  sculptors,  (or  hb  best  work  has  Iff-n  done  in  archi- 
tectural enrichment.  Hi*  rn-diment  (or  the  Hospice  des  'Trois 
Allies  at  I  celc  is  3  succe'.-ful  tre.itmiiit  of  tht-  d.lticult  dress  of 
modem  tiroes.  Diilen's  masterpiece  is  without  doubt  the  group  of 
"  Justice  "  in  the  Palab  de  Justkc  at  Bnuaeb.  He  b  responsible 
for  many  other  important  works,  the  chief  of  wUch  are  the  busts 
of  De  PMe  and  Rubens  in  the  Bnusela  MoMmw  •  olatiia  of  Van 
Orie>-  in  one  of  the  squares  of  Brutaets.  "T^SaLana^mnta.**  on  the 
summit  of  the  Royal  Palace  (before  its  rectmitruction),  a  statue  of 
Jean  dc  Nivclles  on  the  front  o(  the  Palais  de  Ju  .tirc  at  Nivelles, 
and  the  marble  statues  of  St  Victor  and  St  Louii  at  Epornay, 

There  b  yet  another  ..rti.r  v.1  .1  i  M.k=  as  one  of  the  greatest 
aculptora  of  Flanders.  This  is  Jules  LagaC  (b.  I863).  He  was  a 
pnpil  of  Jef  Lambeaux.  Hia  «Btk  dooa  not  adl  for  farthar  distinc- 
tioa  frate  that  of  Dillens  and  Lonbaaox.  than  that  It  b  nhat  may  be 
teraiM  "  delicate  "  and  poacMed  a  distinctive  charm  of  spontaneous 
fresh neas.  Hit  "  Mother  and  Child,"  shown  at  Florence  in  1891,  b 
a  good  example  of  the  first  quality,  while  "  The  Kiss."  a  tcrra<otta 
boat,  ihow-i  h\-,  spontanf  ity. 

*  In  the  Walloon  provinces  two  sculptors  have  done  much  (or  the 
WnilMaim  of  the  art,  Achille  Chain.ive  and  Jean  Marie  Caspar. 
>lcbilla  Chaiaaya  (b.  1862)  b  not  a  prolific  sculptor,  but  all  bb  work 


■ooU  teen,  by  limnar  raotivet  and  idcaa  to  thaa 
the  early  sculptors  of  Florenoe.  The  teudtf  of  feia 


b  ittspfand,  it ' 
which  iaafind 

works  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  hb  productiana  \ 
recci\-ed  with  ridicule  and  derision.  Meeting  with  scant  tUBBim,  hi 
abandoned  sculpture  and  d«-voted  himself  to  ioumalism. 

The  work  of  je.in  .Marie  Ga<ipar  (b.  1864)  snows  the  inspiration  of 
a  whole  gamut  of  emotions,  but  hardly  the  continuity  of  purpoK 
ntwiiary  to  cany  to  oooqilctko  mu  of  hb  oooccptiaiia.  He 
studied  undar  liamheami,  aod,  while  atin  in  hb  maatera  wndio,  ha 
prodiicednirandeifuljpaup, "  The  Abduction,"  two  mea  on  furioua, 
ptuni^  nonaa  wfcatliog  for  the  posMsiion  of  a  atruggliflg  womaa. 
This  group  was  shown  at  the  Pan*  Rxpodtion  of  1R89,  and  brought 
immciliatc  fame  to  the  then  unknown  sculptor.  Of  his  other 
finished  works  may  be  cited  "  The  Brave,"  an  Indian  on  horseback; 
"  Adolescents,"  a  charming  group  of  two  nude  childn  n  rmbr.n  in,^; 
"  The  Young  Girl  on  a  Rock,"  and  the  "  Panther,"  destined  lor  the 
botanical judans  at  Brussels. 

From  no  death  in  1904  of  Cocstantin  Meunier  (b.  1831)  np  iptha 
year  1910  no  man  had  advaitced  beyond  the  standard  set  up  by 
that  great  sculptor.  At  the  outset  ol  his  career  Meunier  had,  Khe 
all  pioneers,  to  contend  with  the  hostility  and  derision  of  the  public 
and  of  the  press,    liis  Wi.rric  tour!'.ed  .1  fuiKerto  uti  iw  ■)  r..>ti-. 

His  sympathies  lay  all  with  the  people  who,  obscure  and  unsung, 
srork  for  the  earidunent  of  the  nation*  Tbw  we  find  hia  anci|iaB 
and  love  of  woric  wiapped  around  tha  ban  fbnndry,  the  arina,  dw 
field  aod  the  factory.  Hb  art  b  'not  the  art  of  the  paeudo<laane. 
nor  b  he  influenced  oy  the  nuuters  of  the  Renaissance.  His  work  b 
free  and  straightforward,  true  almost  to  brutality,  but  withal 
inspired  by  a  lnvc  of  doine  horrvage  to  the  workers  of  the  txvple. 
He  etudied  in  the  studio  oTFraikin.  But  it  is  unUkely  that  he  was 
much  inllaeDced  by  him,  and  be  soon  forsook  sculpture  for  painting. 
He  waa  for  some  yean  one  of  the  group  of  independent  paintcn^ 
which  included  De  Groux.  I>uboia,  BouUnger,  and  Baron,  Whan 
these  artists  fell  apart.  Meunier  Mood  aloite.  painting  where  m 
paintbr  had  iKeforc  \Tntured  or  given  a  thouRht.  working  amongst 
the  ma(  h:iii  r\  .  the  pitx,  and  the  K'>'-it  ("fy  v.irds.  Ho  continiM?d 
for  Iw-cnfy-fivc  years  to  paint  in  this  manner,  iRnonni:  public  ridicule 
and  ncRlcct.  Then  Meunier  suddenly  rrturr.id  to  old  !o\e  and 
produced  aome  small  statuettes.  One  of  these — a  puddler  seated 
in  an  attitude  of  weariness,  hard  and  rough  and  muscular,  clad  in 
little  beyond  his  leathern  apron — attracted  much  attention  at  tha 
exhibition  of  the  "  Society  of  the  XX."  at  Brussels.  The  nil^ect 
and  the  tieatment,  so  different  to  the  recogniced  precepta  of  the 
schools,  created  a  vast  amount  of  discussion.  From  that  time 
Meunier  runtinuc<J  on  the  road  he  had  taken,  and  produced  worka 
which  gained  to  him  new  believers  and  new  friends.  Among  Ua 
chief  productiona  are  "  Fire-damp,"  in  tlie  Bnueels  MoMnm, 
Mower,"  la  the  Jardin  Botankiuc  at  Bmseds.  "  The  Ctebe,**  and 
"  Puddlers  at  the  Furnace,"  both  in  the  Luxembourg  MtMCMi, 
"  The  Hammerman,"  the  statues  00  the  facade  of  Notre  Dame  da 
la  Chapelle,  and  the  monument  to  Father  Damicn  at  l.ouv3in. 

Jacuucs  de  Lalaing  is  the  author  of  the  masterly  m;inurrent 
erected  at  Evere  to  the  English  othcer*  and  men  who  fell  at  W  iterl  o, 
an  elaborate  work  full  of  imagination  and  sculptural  fi-rrt  in<i 
originality.  His  statue  to  Rolien  Cavelier  de  la  Salle,  at  Chicago.  U 
also  a  noteworthy  performance,  and  important  decorative  works  by 
him  are  to  be  Mcn  cnbellishing  public  gardens  in  Brustela.  Among 
the  lendiac  antoton  of  toKUy  la  to  ba  tochowd  Chaiica  SauoC 
who  iaana  tonnraa  tha  ttndHiona  of  ycatcidajr. 

Canova  so  dominated  the  world  of  sculpture  at  the  bcpnn-ng 
of  the  iQlh  ccniur>'  that  the  pscudo-cLissic  style  which  he 
introduced  remained  typical  of  all  the  Italian  sculpture 
of  note  until  Bartoliui  led  the  movement  which 
ultimately  cradled  it.  In  Rome  Car.ova  completely 
overshadowed  all  other  sculptors  except  perhaps 
Thorwaldsen,  the  Danish  sculptor,  who  resided  for  some  tiow 
in  that  city.  It  ia  true  that  Fompao  lAanhen  (ijS^gSsQ 
at  the  ontKt  of  Ma  cuter  eojoved  iiwt  popdiiiljr,  tot « tin 
tiiM  «(  hk  deitk  ha  was  ncufth  fatfMtca.  The  Intervd 
between  the  death  of  Caoova  aod  the  rise  of  BartoBni  and  the 
new  school  was  filled  b  by  men  of  mrdiocrp  talent,  in  whoae 
.work  the  influence  of  the  leader  of  classicism  is  strongly  marked. 
Fraticcsto  Carradori  (i747-i.S.\>),  Camillo  Pacetti  {i7s8-i8j6). 
Rinai  lo  Rinaidi  (b.  1703)  and  Giuseppe  Fabris  (b.  1800)  were  all 
followers  of  Cinova,  the  last  three  being  pupQs of  that  master. 

Lorenzo  Bartoliui  (1777-1850)  became  the  leader  of  the 
movTmcnt  towards  naturaliam.  Thu  was  nothing  moie  uot 
less  than  the  lervfle  copying  of  form— both  In  natunl  fonnt 
and  in  dreaa.  Ncverthdoa  Bartolini  mint  be  icacBtavl 
as  the  pioneer  of  n  difEcient  kind  of  antaialian  iritkk  ma  of  fw 
greater  importanee  than  the  ntnaer-of  ticatlBg  fonna  and 
tczttire.  His  true  originality  lay  in  hb  representatioas  of 
character.  ^  In  place  of  the  daaic  aubjecu  invariably  treated 
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mod  energy. 

A  iculptor  who  was  much  talked  of  in  his  tiny  was  Pietro 
Teneraoi  (1789-1869),  a  native  of  Tor-.mo  nc;ir  Carrara.  He 
worked  for  some  tint>e  as  aisistant  to  ThorMaW^cn.  Later  these 
two  Kulptois  jointly  accepted  a  corDmission  (ur  the  monument 
of  Eugene  Bcauharnais,  and  as  Thorwald&en  wished  to  supi 
the  younger  man's  name,  they  quarrelled  and  finally  separated. 
TlrMnuii  visited  Munich  and  Berlin,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
patioacp  of  l-'ndcrick  waUsm  IV.  Daring  the  dbtuibaaces 
«l  iSiB  and  tt49  k»  ww  aUifed  to  kavD  Rant  with  Ui  hmSfy, 
io  aumtfttact  Ci  hit  qrmpMby  with  the  Pupbts  ud  hit  friend- 
ship for  OcdBt  Fdkgiino  Ruiii,  who  «M  nwliMitwi  In  1848. 
Amongst  Tcncrani's  works  4rc  a  statue  of  Count  Rocsl,  a  monu- 
ment to  Pius  VIII.  in  the  sacristy  of  Si  Peter's,  "  The  Angel  of 
Resurrection  "  in  the  Friedcnskirche  at  Potsdam,  a  low  relief 
Jn  the  church  at  Castlc-A.shby,  Northamptonshire,  and  "  The 
Descent  from  the  Crow,"  in  the  Torlonia  chajxl  in  St  John 
Later.^n.  The  last-named  reveals  the  dose  study  of  nature  so 
cliar.ic'crii'.ic  of  his  work. 

The  most  disUncuishfld  Pifdtnontffi  icu^ttor  of  this  period 
WIS  MATochetti,  who  it  Nfiirad  10  abom  Ib  eoDiwrfaB  «Rh  Iho 
Britiih  adwoL 

Althoasb  VlaoMulo  Vote  (i<so-i8oi)  mt  ShIm  bf  UrUi, 
be  was  Italian  both  bjr  adopUon  and  in  hit  sympathies.  In 

183S  he  won  the  prize  offend  by  the  government  to  the  students 
of  the  Ix>mhard-Vcnetian  provinci-s  of  .Austria,  and  became 
known  by  his  statue  of  Spartacus.  His  chief  works  arc  a  statue 
of  Bishop  Luini  at  Lugano;  Desolation,  at  the  Villa  Gabrina, 
Lugano;  William  TcU,  at  Lugano;  the  Alficri  and  statues 
of  Dr  GaQo  at  the  univcrhity,  and  of  Ccs.ire  Balbo,  all 
at  Turin;  the  statues  of  Tommaso  Crossi  and  Gabrio  Piola 
at  the  Btera,  Mikn;  Dante  and  Giotto  at  Padua;  Joachim 
Mani  at  tha  CaMoia,  Bolofnai  and  Cavour  at  Genoa.  Hia 
I  la  the  leatad  flgveof  NafMleaii  at  Vandiba. 


After  n.irtolini.  5<:ul[Jturc  in  Italy  slowly  dL-vtlop'.fl  alonjj  t!ic 
liaes  of  "  naiuraii»m  suggested  by  thai  leader.  Perhaps  the 
neMeataeMnraadidwMotamtobaneoidcdaipnad  Napi«s.  a 
dry  tin  then  «  iaboidlnaw  Imparlance  ia  ait.  Toatmaao  Solan 

(b.  1820),  who  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  mup  belonging  to 
Naples,  praduccd  work  which  is  hardly  diitinguiwable  from  that  of 
Vela-  ■  Hi*  statue  of  Carlo  Pocrio,  which  occupies  an  important 
position  in  Naplr»,  is  characteristic  of  his  work.  lU-  iullowed 
by  MTvcral  sculptor*  whose  works  betray  but  little  originality  except 
in  tome  case*  m  the  forcing  of  qualities  they  wished  to  acceatiiate. 
and  the  selection  of  darine  or  dramatic  Mojeeta— qualities  which 

Keal  the  true  character  of  the  Neapolitan.  Tbe  work  of  RafFaele 
lioxzi,  another  Neapolitan  (b.  1855).  like  that  of  Solari,  is  full  of 
conv'icntioi:*  studv.  but  hi<<  n.it!irar>r>m  show's  no  genttts.  Among  his 
work!:  arc  "  The  su-cTHni;  Hnv,"  in  (he  C.illcn.'  of  Modem  Art.  Rome; 
"  A  Wuman  am!  C  hild/'  and  two  ti.rrii  rni  ra  busts  at  Capodiroonte. 
Emilio  Francf^ihi  (i&t9-i890)  ami  Achille  D'OrM  (b.  1845)  both 
belonged  to  the  NcouoTitan  group  of  sculptors.  Though  the  former 
was  not  a  native  ol  Naples,  he  readed  there  from  18^  until  his 
death.  But  while  Franccschi  was  influenced  to  a  very  large  extent 
by  the  Neapoliun  school.  D'Orsi  broke  away  from  it  and  created  a 
jwittive  style  of  his  own.  He  studied  in  Rome,  and  in  1876 
returned  to  Napiea,  where  he  produced  "  II  Cabalista,"  followed  by 
"  The  Parastles,"  the  latter  csubli^hinK  his  fame  by  iu  singularity 
both  of  subject  and  treatment.  |t  represents  two  gluttons  in  a  state 
of  extreme 

inan^Mb—.   Xha  group  is  lOBinDSble  aa  showing 
D'OnTs  powffa  tt  riiaiarttriia^on. 

A  aan  of  perhaps  greater  oriftina]  thought  was  Francesco  Jerace. 
«lka  aaems  to  have  been  cntirelv  free  from  tbe  "  academic  "  small- 
Mas  which  characterized  the  fotlowers  of  the  naturalistic  movement. 
He  was  bom  at  Polistena  in  Calabria  in  185.V  Hih  work  In-ars  the 
impreu  o(  his  pcnnnality  and  his  rather  marked  aloofness  from  his 
He  in  the  author  of  the  monument  to  Mary  Somer- 
ihc  English  raathcmatidan.  which  Is  in  the  Protestant  cemetery 
at  Napk*;  Vittoria  Colonna^  exhibited  at  the  Brera.  Milan,  in 
1894;  and  the  Beethoven  exhibited  at  Venice.  1S95.  At  Beigamo 
thii  <  ia  a  statue  of  the  musiciaa  Donizetti,  which  was  placed  there  in 

''^ineenzo  Gemito  was  bom  at  Naples  in  185J  of  parents  in  a  very 
hambte  position.  He  picked  up  a  living  in  \'anous  occupations 
■ntH,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  be  entered  the  studio  ol  Emanuete 
Ctawic^  (tMSi,  He  wwhad  haid  and  «o  some  purpose,  (or  two 

Iff  ^^'t 


rcntistic,  but  foiciUe  and  more  alive  than  that  of  many  sculpton  of 

his  day.  Gemito  was  supremely  confident  of  his  jjowcrs,  and  in  a 
manner  thi^  was  justified  by  his  cirly  rcco^jnition  both  amoncst 
critics  aiMl  the  puDlic  He  designed  a  statue  of  Charles  V.  for  the 
facade  of  tbt  Hoyal  Pafawa  at  Naples.  A  smaU  figure  of  a  waters 
carrier  upon  a  fountain  is  now  in  the  Gallery  of  Modern  Art  at  Rome; 
in  the  same  gallery  are  Us  atatuett*  of  Meisaonier  and  a  terra-cotta 
figure  of  Bniius. 

A  scul[)tor  of  quite  a  different  class  of  subject  is  Coslantino 
B.irtxll.i,  luTn  .It  (  hliti  in  icjvc  his  entire  attention  to 

pastornl  sulijn  t^,  (Irrfling  with  tne  t ii«tiiinis,  types  and  occupations 
<A  the  folk  amonR  whom  his  early  life  wa-«  ifjcnt^  In  the  Royal  Villa 
at  Monza  is  a  rc)>lica  of  his  three  peasant  girls — a  group  in  tcrra<atta. 
la  tlK  natwnal  gaaenrat  Roa»  lhamara  agiaiiBof '*  The  Dcpanwc 
of  the  Cooacript."  '^Tho  Cookie's  Retuni/*  aad  aaocher  caUid 
"  Apnl" 

For  some  years  the  activity  amongst  what  may  be  called  the 
Sicilian  group  of  sculptors  was  headed  by  Bcn«lctto  Civiletti  (b. 
Palermo,  1^46).  Civiletti  was  a  pupil  of  Duprr,  lu-t  hi!%  work  licars 
little  impreu  of  his  master's  influence;  it  is  characterised  mostly  by 
its  force  and  meaniag  of  fcstuie  and  facial  cajirwion.  His  statue 
of  "  The  Youth  Dante  "  at  tbe  moment  of  the  first  meeting  with 
Beatrice,  and  his  seated  figure  of  "  The  Young  Caesar  "  are  both 
works  which  successfully  sitow  his  power  of  pose  and  facial  ext>res- 
sion.  He  is  the  author  also  of  the  famous  Canaris  ;;roup,  "  Christ 
in  Gethscmanc,"  "  The  Dead  Chriitj"  a  group  of  the  <iL-,;c  uf  Mi-0,0- 
lon^i.  and  a  group  of  seventeen  life-size  figures  nrprotcniing  the 
last  stand  of  die  Italians  at  the  massacre  of  DogaU. 

The  family  of  Ximcnes  of  Palermo  is  noted  on  account  of  the 
three  of  iu  mernbers  who  each  became  well  known  in  tbe  worid  of 
art:  Empedode,  the  painter.  Eduardo.  the  writer,  and  Ettore,  the 
sculptor.  Ettore  was  a  pupil  of  Morelli.  His  earliest  work  of  note 
was  a  boy  hal.in..  in^;  lums«H  upon  a  hall  which  he  called  "  Etjuili- 
brium."  He  also  nrodurcd  "  La  Rixe,"  "  1^  manniton,"  "  Cuoredel 
Re,"  "  The  Death  of  Ciceruacchio,"  "  Achilles,"  and  many  «tiHnb 
His  statue  of  "  Revolution  "  is  one  of  his  best  works. 

Giulio  Monte%-cTdc's  work  is  consptciKMis  for  its  gaiety  and  sparkler 
but  though  he  has  had  some  influenre  upon  the  recent  sculptors  01 
Italy,  his  work  follows  the  naturalistic  precepts  laid  down  by  his 
preucccsfcrs.  A  group  of  his  own  children,  full  of  vivacious  roerri- 
mentj  is  in  the  Palizzo  Riamu  at  CK'noa;  a"  Madonna  and  ChiU  "is 
in  the  Camposanto.  and  a  statue  of  ^WtaP BaUHaail 
sqtuue  in  the  centre  of  Bologna. 

ficion  Femvi  oi  ItooM  (b.  1849)  is  another  senlptor  ^ 

ihowi  remaricable  care  and  love  of  what  ia  called  finish.  He  I  

prodoced  the  statues  "  Porcari,"  the  medieval  revolutionist,  "  Ovid," 
^^acopoOrtia."  "  A  RomanSlave."  "Giordano  Brum."  in  theCaaipO 
di  Fiofi,  and  "  Abrah.im  Lincoln,"  in  the  .N'cw  \'orlt  Movum. 

To  the  Roman  group  of  K^^ulpt. irs  iK-lon,;*  I>i'jle  Rosa  (b. 
1846).  That  he  was  a  nun  of  considerable  talent  is  shown  by  his 
group  of  the  Cairoli  at  Rome  and  his  monument  of  ^^ctor  Emmanuel 
nea(  the  cathedral  at  Milan.  EmSio  Callofi,  srho  sitmUed  at  the 
Florence  academy,  is  tbe  aut  hor  of  the  colosssl  statue  of  St  P 
the  facade  of  the  cathedral  at  Florence.  He  won  the  ' 
fur,  and  executed,  the  Garibaldi  monument  at  Rome. 

A  sculptur  who  is  looked  upon  as  the  leader  of  the  Venetian  school 
is  Antonio  dat  it^tto  (b.  I&^i),  a  follower  of  Ferrari,  at  whose  hands 
he  received  much  of  his  training.  He  won  the  prix  ds  JCsess  offered 
by  the  academy,  and  in  Rome  he  met  and  became  a  Mend  of 
TcneranL  Being  a  man  of  independent  views,  however,  he  was  but 
little  affected  by  Tencrani's  work.  _  He  was  then  twenty-five  years 
oWj  and  after  spenHinjj  two  years  in  Rome  arwl  in  other  centre*  of 
artistic  interest,  ho  rLUirii<>J  to  Vrni'  <■,  whrro  he  pri>!uced  a  statue 
of  St  Anthony  of  f'.idua.  une  of  fVtrarth  and  another  of  Galileo. 
In  1680  he  completed  his  statue  of  Titian  for  the  roaster's  birth- 
place, Pieve  di  Cad  ore,  and  in  1883  he  finished  the  figure  of  Goldoni 
M  Vaaiofc  He  is  author  also  of  a  statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  and 
a  —anient  of  Tartini  the  violinist,  the  former  in  the  memorial 
tower  on  the  battlefield  of  Sw  Martino  near  Brescia,  the  latter  in  a 
public  square  at  Pirano. 

Turin  boasts  many  sculptors  who  arc  known  throughout  the 
country.  Chief  of  these  is  Odoardo  Taljacchi  (b.  la^i).  He  is  the 
joint  author  with  Antonio  Tantardini  of  the  Cavour  monument  at 
Milan.  He  has  modelled  aiwaiai  aahjacta  of  a  Ikhtsr  type,  each  as 
"  The  Bather,"  exhibited  fai  MOaa  ia  1894.  Corenaa  Bntolfi.  a 
youtwer  man.  conquered  recognition  chiefly  by  his  composition  of 
"  Gncf  Comforted  by  Memory."  Amongst  other  Turin  sculptors 
must  be  mentioned  udgi  BcU^  author  of  the  Raphael  monument  at 
UH>ino,  ami  L)a vide  (3aadn,«han'*L*Aialfe"  i»ia tha Mtloaal 
gallery  at  Rome. 


As  everywhere  in  western  and  central  Europe, 

sculpture  in  Austrii  durins  the  first  half  of  the  19th  centvy 

was  altogether  influenced  by  the  classicism  of  the 

Italian  Ca.tiova— in  Austria  perhaps  more  than  in  ^"^^To 

other  countries,  since  two  of  C.inova's  most  important  nuipuiru. 

works  came  to  Vienna  in  thecnrly  yc.vrs  of  the  century: 

tba  iamoua  toob  «f  Maria  Christine  in  tha  Aaguttioafciicha, 
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which  was  ordered  hf  Duke  Albnedit  of  Sfenmy,  in  1H05,  at  the 
price  «f  aeyooe  dnaib;  aad  the  Itaew  fmup^  bowcht  by  the 
einperar  FteiKiL  fa  Bmm^  triddt  b  BOW  itt  the  Vi^^ 
Canovk'ii  pupO.  Fampea  Meiehesi,  was  the  euthor  of  the  emperor 
Frmnris  montunent,  unvriled  in  1846,  in  the  inner  court  ot  the 
Hofl-urs. 

llic  lir^L  national  Kulptor  of  note  was  the  Tirolcsc  Franz 
Zauncr  (1746  I-'-'.'),  wlio  "as  knighted  in  1807  (the  year  in 
which  his  Kaiscr-Jiv^ph  m;)nuin(nl  was  unveiled)  and  became 
director  of  the  nna  g  ilU  ry  ami  academy.  Among  his  works 
arc  the  tomb  of  Leopold  II.  in  (he  Augustincrkirche;  the 
tomb  of  General  Laudon  at  Hadcrs'lurf;  the  tomb  of  the  poet 
Hdnrich  von  CoUin  ia  the  KerUkiprhc  in  Victua;  ud  a  number 
oi  buiuia  tbeEnphnetyk,  wUdmebsr  MMeiufenaikehlees 
eapmrieue  of  aitiitie  huUvidttelitx.  Leopold  Kiesling  (1770" 
1817),  another  Tirolcie.  whow  fint  werit  on  a  large  scale  h  the 
Mars,  Venus  and  Cupid,  in  the  Imperial  gallery,  was  sent  by 
his  patron,  Count  Cobenzl,  to  Rome,  where  he  was  more  attracted 
by  Canova  than  by  the  entiquc  ur  tin  I  iic  kLr.aj>s,inLe.  Joseph 
Klieber  (1773-1850),  also  Tirolcie,  enjoyed  the  prutcction  of 
Prince  Johann  Liechlcnsiein,  who  employed  him  in  the  plastic 
decoration  of  his  town  weidcnce  aod  country  seats.  His  reputa- 
tion as  sculptor  of  eolOMll  fipilMI  for  Imperial  triumphal  arches 
and  lofty  tombe  was  to  irideipraad  that  he  waa  fivea  the 
commission  for  the  catafalque  oi  Loui*  XVIH.  b  Pada.  May 
niddle<la«  honata  o(  the  Eapira  ptdod  is  Vkm  wvie  4ecQV' 
ated  by  liim  whh  feUeb  of  ddUran.  TbedahoiaterAtf  fisaxca 
on  the  Andreas  Hofer  monument  In  Iimsbnick  arc  the  work  of 
his  hand.  His  followers  were  less  favoured  by  powerful  protec- 
tioi\  and  we:e  f.iued  into  a  tlcfmiic  direction:  among  them 
mast  be  mentioned  Juhann  Martin  Fischer  (1740-18^0),  who 
succeeded  Zauncr  as  head  of  the  aLa  lcmy.  His  besi-known  work 
is  "  The  Musde-man,"  which  siiU  serves  as  model  to  students. 

Of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  development  of  Austrian 
sculpture  in  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century  was  the  influence 
of  Josegt  Daaial  Boehm  (1794-186$),  director  of  dM  laHtaaqr 
of  coi»cii|n»cn»  and  disfriminating  coUcaor  of  ait  twamwi. 
Be  was  toe  fslhcr  of  Sir  Joseph  Ed^Boduii,ILA.  Emanud 
von  Max  (1810-1900),  who  in  conjunction  with  his  brother 
Joseph  modelled  the  Radet^ky  monument  in  Prague,  wrote 
in  his  autobioRraphy,  toiicerning  tbe  year  1833  in  Vienna: 
"Art,  pariitul.irly  sculpture,  was  at  the  lowest  ebb.  The 
appearance  of  a  statuette  or  bust  at  an  exhibition  was  considered 
an  event."  But  a  strong  movement  began  towards  the  end 
of  the  'fifties.  Professor  Franz  Bauer,  of  the  Vienna  academy 
(1797-1871),  exercised  a  most  stimulating  influence  upon  the 
rising  genenltlMk  Among  the  earlier  artisu,  whose  life  overlaps 
into  the  new  era,  wen  Anton  Dietrich  (1799-1872),  who  is 
best  known  by  "  The  Tbnp  Magi,"  on  the  porch  of  the  church 
of  St  JoliB,  and  by  a  Toy  beautiful  ivony  crucifix;  and  Johann 
Prdeuthaer  (b.  iSio). 

The  architectural  rejuvenation  of  Vienna  led  to  the  rise  of  an 
original  local  school  01  sculpture.  J.  D.  BiK-hm  dcvot«d  himtdf 
almost  entirely  to  goldsmith-work  and  medals,  but  with  the  aid  of 
his  great  collection*  he  taught  the  new  genrratinn  and  helped  to 
devdop  origioal  talent.  Han*  CaMcr  (1817-1868)  owed  him  hit 
introduction  to  society,  for  whom  he  produced  miuijr  busts.  He 
modelled  the  empress  Eliubcth  monument  at  the  western  railway 
station  in  Vienna,  the  W'icland  monument  in  Weiraafj  and  the 
famous  "  Donauweil>chen  "  in  the  Vienna  town  park.  His  brother, 
Joseph  Ga»ser  von  Wallhorn  (b.  1816).  w.is  a  sculptor  of  figures  of 
■ainta,  many  of  which  decorate  St  St<iilii  n'<  Cathedral  and  the 
Votive  Church  in  Vienna.  .'Xnton  Fcrnlcorn  (1813-1878).  bom  at 
Erfurt,  was  Auftri.ui  t  \  hi»  art.  He  n.irtrii  a»  a  meul  worlccr, 
and  studied  In  Munich,  but  not  at  the  acadcmv.  His  talent  was  only 
fully  developed  after  he  settled  hi  Vieana.  which  d^owes  to  him 
the  bold  equestrian  bronae  nominents  of  Archduke  Charles  (1859) 
and  Prince  Eugene  of  Sax-oy  {1865).  He  became  director  of  the 
imperial  bronze  foundry,  in  which  post  he  was  followed  by  his  pupil 
Franz  Poenninger.  Johann  Meixncr  fb.  1819  in  Bohemia)  i»  the 
creator  of  the  marble  figures  on  the  Albrecht  Fountain,  one  of  tln^ 
most  famous  and  imposing  monuments  in  Menna.  Vienna  received 
a  few  of  her  most  important  monuments  from  the  strong  personality 
of  the  Wcstphalian  Kaspar  von  Zumbutch  (b.  i8jo),  (he  Beethoven 
roonuracMa  and  that  oi  Maria  Theresa,  an  irapoaiaK  and  skilfully 
designed  wuri^  whidi  solves  in  admirable  fashiOB  the  problem  of 
piadai  a  BOMiaMBt  cSectivdir  between  the  heavy  maases  of  the 


two  imixTbt  muK'ums,  Munich  owes  his  nonurncnt  of  King 
Maximilian  II.  Zumbusch's  fame  did  no'  quite  ovirshadow  (hat  « 
i^rl  Kundnxann  (b.  1838),  to  whose  vigorous  .trt  Vienna  owes  the 
TcgetthoA  monument  (based  on  ttie  Duilius  column),  the  Schubcn 
statue,  (he  seated  figure  of  Grillpencr,  and  the  awkwardly  pUced 
"  Minerva  "  in  front  of  the  houses  of  parliament.  Joseph  v.  Mysl- 
beck  (h.  1848)  worked  under  Thomas  Seidau^  (iS^o-i8<>o).  and  is 
the  author  of  the  equestrian  figure  of  St  Vaelav.  of  "  Thr  Crurified 
Siviour,"  ar»d  of  ihehladkowsky  lomb  in  Prai;iie  Ttn  rn<>»l  *uccrs»ful 
of  the  younger  schcKjl  was  Edmund  liellmer  (b.  i^vj' .  whoeiccutfd 
the  group  on  the  pediment  of  the  houses  of  parlianienl:  "  Francis 
Joseph  nanting  tM  Gooatinitioa  the  Tuiwih  monmuewt  at  St 
Stephen  s ;  one  of  the  wall  faontains  en  dw  facade  ef  the  aewlfofb«i)| 
(Austria's  land  power) — the  companion  hpire  ("  Sea  fViim  ")  is 
by  Rudolf  Weyr  (b.  1847);— (he  ammated  Bacchus  friexe  of  it* 
Court  Theatre;  the  statue  of  Francis  Joseph  in  the  polytechnic 
initiluie;  iikJ  the  reliefs  of  the  Crijlparwr  monument. 

Like  ilcllmcr  and  Wevr,  Victor  Tilgner  (1844-1B96)  was  a  pupil  of 
F.  Bauer:  but  he  owed  his  training  rather  to  Joseph  von  Caacr 
and  Daniel  Boehm.  He  produced  a  vast  number  of  portrait  buos 
of  his  most  prominent  oonteihporaries  in  Vienna.  Amon^  his  nwot 
notable  monuments  are  those  to  Mozart  and  Makart  in  V  ienna.  the 
Wcrndl  figure  at  Steyr,  BOrgcrmcinler  Petersen  in  Hamburg.  awJi 
war  memonal  at  KOniggriitz,  in  additi'on  to  numerous  monumtntjl 
f<iuni.iins.  Artistically  on  a  higher  plane  than  Til<fiir  siarKis 
.■\rih'.ir  StrasMT  (  li.  l-'554),  w  ho  cxtillijl  in  |uK  i  hr._inia;  il  u  i_irk  on  a 
small  scale.  In  the  'seventies  his  Japantse  h,i<ne3  e^i  iied  considcf- 
able  iatemt  and  attracted  Manrt'a  attention.  He  .  ,  ~ 
Egyptian  and  Indian  genre  figures,  such  as  a  praying  Hindu  I 
two  elephants.  An  Arab  leanini;  against  a  Sphinx  and  a  classic 
liln  ngurc  with  a  funeral  turen  were  strikini^y  decorative.  His 
palmed  bronze  of  "  The  Triumph  of  Antinous  "  with  a  team 
8lhns  was  awardoi  a  first  medal  at  the  Paris  Exhihitinn  '>(  190a 

Vincenz  Pilz  (b.  |{>|6)  was  the  sculptor  of  the  tiuarlriisu  aad 
caryatids  on  the  Vienna  houses  of  parliament,  and  of  the  Kolaits 
ana  Tfkrck  monuments.  Contemporary  with  him  were  ICarl  Caste- 
noble  (b.  1837),  Alois  Doll  (b.  1843),  Otto  K6nig  Ok  ttMU  Aatoa 
Schmidgnibcr  (b.  1837),  the  craftsman  Frans  SchonthalEr,  Jdhmm 
Silbern.i>,'fl  (b.  1839) — the  author  of  the  Lieljcnljerif  monument  ia 
Vienna,  anti  Anton  Warner  (l>*34-IOOO),  whos<?  "t,oo^-  Girl"  is 
one  of  tfie  mohiimental  features  of  the  strcfts  of  Vienna.  Cl.i»ic 
form  was  represented  by  Juli.irir-.rs  Iteiik,  w!:o  ilid  gj»d  W4iri:  ia 
groups  for  pediments.  One  of  his  latest  productions  is  the  Amcrling 
mewsDaswt  ia  the  Vienna  town  park.  Thcodor  Ffiadcl  (l84a-i8Mf 
caodlcd  in  deooiaiive  work  on  a  large  scale.  Me  ai«  '**  Tlie  Mane 
Tamera  "  in  front  of  the  Hof-StallgcbAude. 

Edmund  HofmannVDn  Aspernhurg  (b.  1847)  is  the  sculptor  of  the 
Friedrich  Schmidt  monument,  of  the  bronze  centaurs  in  front  of  the 
\  ienna  A:  idi  r:  v  of  Fine  .\rts,  and  of  the  monument  of  .•\rchduke 
Karl  Ludui^.  the  works  of  Stefan  Schwarts  (b.  1851)  arc  remark- 
able (or  their  vigour.  He  exoetled  in  a  new  techehiiie  of  cmbosaog 
portrait  plaques  in  silver  direct  from  life.  He  oounts  also  among  tke 
b<"«t  Viennese  medalUMk  aiinost  equalling  Heinrich  Natter  (1844- 
1  Ho J).  Hermann  Klotx(Kl83o) became  nrwessorof sculpture  in»-Dod. 
The  very  talented  fltaluctte-maker  Ludwig  Dtirnbaucr  (lSfK>-lVysl 
die>i  almij-.l  .it  the  I •! y-l nnuij;  of  what  promiseil  to  be  a  Imllunt 
career.  Other  di'.tin^iii-hed  sculptors  of  statuettes  and  works  on  a 
small  scale  were  Hans  R.ithaiisky  (b.  1858J  and  Johann  Schcrpe 
(b.  1855),  who  was  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  Anzengruber 
monument.  They  all  were  nunils  of  Kundmann.  as  was  atao  the 
animal  scidptor  Las.  Karl  Schwersdc  is  the  author  of  the  Lensa 
and  Anastasias  Crtin  busts  in  Vienna,  and  Franz  VogI  (b.  1861)  of 
the  poet  Raimund's  monument.  Among  Zumbusch  s  pupils  were 
Anton  Brcnck,  the  creator  of  the  cmncror  Joseph  II.  monuments 
in  BrOnn  and  Ki  l.  hi  nlx  rm  l.rn.ir  uel  r<  ii1I.  uh.^e  colossal  marble 
statue  of  "Justice  '  is  placed  in  the  law  courts  in  Vienna;  and  Haas 
Bittcrlich  (b.  i860),  whose  bust  of  Exner  in  the  X^anaa  naiswihf 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of  realistic  poftfabuea  la  that 
city.  Another  worii  of  hit  b  the  Cutenben  roonament.  Othoar 
Schimkowita  ii  iBinaittaWe  for  a  strikingly  onginal  ttyl& 

In  the  other  pro\-inces  under  the  Austrian  empsros'e  rule,  the 
best-known  sculptors  are  the  Carniolc  .Marcdl  Cut^  (ttjO-l894). 
Lcwandnwfki,  Uur.acz  and  the  Tirolcse  Gunchner,  who  follows  the 
modern  French  style  of  statuette  sculptors. 

In  the  art  of  ine  medallist,  i^eaior  Karl  Radnitdcy  the  eUer 
(b.  1818)  led  the  way  after  J.  D.  Boehm;  but  be  was  suraaaasd  tar 
his  pupil  Joseph  Tsutenhayn  (b.  1837).  whose  large  shield  '*  Stiu^ 
between  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae  "  w.i<  the  cause  of  his  BpfOUt 
ment  as  professor.  More  important  still  is  .Anton  Sdwfl  (h>  litfh 
a  real  master  of  the  delicate  art  of  the  merisUist. 

At  the  bcf;inning  of  the  19th  century  the  ait  flf  scidptaie 

was  pracii  :.Ky  li.  id  in  Spain — or  at  least  was  mainly  confined 
to  the  mi  1  li  sn'tal  prcKiuciion  of  images  of  saints,  s^—lit 
But  to-,v.iri!--<  the  middle  of  the  century  the  two  brothers  nuh 
Agapito  and  Venancio  \'alliTiitjana,  of  Barcelona, 
encouraged  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  some  of 
their  works  had  been  received  by  local  conooiiaeun,  took  pait 
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in  tbe  Paris  Pigani  competition  for  the  figure  which  decorates 
the  entniiicc  lu  the  offices  of  that  Jounial,  and  carried  oO  the 
MoondiKjxc.  Tbv  aftcnmnk  obtaioMl  the  tat  prin  in  other 
tfomoemkm  ot  MadHd  and  odiet  SpuUk  ccatiw.  lUr 
dMirarksare:  "  Beauty  domiiuting  Strength,"  "  St  Vbwent 
de  tnd,"  the  large  statue  erected  at  Valencia  to  Don  Jahne 
Goa^Birtador,  and  groups  of  Queen  Isal>ella  with  the  I'rincc 
of  the  Asturias,  and  Queen  Marie  Christine  with  Alfonso 
XIII. 

Another  sculptor  of  distinction  is  Andres'  Aleu,  professor 
of  the  Baxcelooa  School  of  Fine  Arts,  whose  princi{Md  works 
are  the  "  St  George  and  the  Drjgon  "  on  the  facade  of  the 
Barce^na  Oiainber  of  Deputies,  and  Marshal  Concha,  the 
tqnestidaa  statue  la  Madrid.  Kossnde  Nbvai»«{  Gatalaa  bbth, 
Bhe  moat  modem  Spanish  scolptoti  of  ftninwiciB,  fa  bsst  faown 
Iqr  his  masterpiece,  "  The  dead  Torero."  Manuel  0ms, another 
Barcelona  sctiJptor  who  leans  to  the  naturalistic  school,  is  the 
author  of  the  monument  to  Isabella  the  Catholic,  erected  at  the 
end  of  the  Pasco  de  la  Casfcllana  in  Madrid  in  1883.  Antonio 
Fabrfs,  who  at  the  bcpinning  of  his  career  was  an  eminent 
aciilptor,  devoted  himself  subsequently  to  painting.  Agustm 
Querol,  and  Mariano  Bcnlliure,  of  Valeacfa,  were  for  many  years 
the  official  favourites  of  the  Spe^piib  sowemment,  who  entrusted 
them  with  numerous  inportaat  commissions,  though  their 
wock  was  Mllbir  lof^  fa  eooeqiUoo  nor  partindiuly  renaxkafak 
at  Rfuds  encotioB,  aad  occa^onaDy,  as  in  QucralH  noottmeat 
of  Alfonso  XII. — especially  in  the  completed  sketch  of  (t — 
baroque  in  the  extreme.  Indeed,  the  gcnixis  of  the  Spanish 
race  at  all  times,. and  particul.iriy  in  the  19th  century,  found 
its  expression  in  painting  rather  than  in  sculpture.  Querol's 
group  calk'ti  "  Tra(Jition  ''  is  well  imuf^intd  and  txpressivc,  and 
a  good  example  of  the  best  work,  achieved  by  a  school  in  which 
freedom  is  the  chief  note. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  19th  and  in  the  early  years  of  the  aoth 
ccniurie*,  Joteph  Uimona  y  Brugrna  ("  The  Communion ")  and 
Blay,  both  of  Catalan  birth,  wen-  the  most  distinguished  sculptors 
of  Spain.  The  fame  of  BUy,  v.  h[>  w.is  ,1  pupil  of  Chapu  in  Paris,  has 
extended  beyond  the  frontiers  of  hi^  native  country.  His  style  has  at 
the  same  ume  strength  and  di  lic.tcy.  His  chief  works  are  the 
Miners'  monument  at  Bilbao,  and  a  group  of  an  old  man  Mated  on 
a  baach  protecting  a  little  girl  from  the  cold.  He  also  produced  a 
(Mat  nvmber  of  delicately  wrought  marble  bttsts  before  his  career 
was  prcm.iturcly  cut  short.  Joseph  Llifflona  is  the  most  perwrul 
and  (lisrin^^iiished  of  all  modern  Spanish  sculptoni.  His  art  ran,;(  i 
from  the  greatest  delicacy  to  real  power.  At  the  lntcrn.ni011.1l 
Exhibition  at  U  ircrluna  in  ifj'V  lie  w.i-i  awardifl  the  grand  prize  of 
honour  for  a  group  intended  for  the  monument  to  Dr  Robert  in  that 
city;  aad  for  a  an^  nMifala  fifim  of  Faian  a  work  in  which  he 
lias  been  dtooi^  to  rival  tlw  Ffamdnei  of  the  best  period.  Joai 
Alcovcrro,  Fagie*  y  Serraton,  JosA  Gngers,  Fuxa  y  Leal,  Miguel 
Embil,  ana  the  brothers  Osle  are  prominent  members  of  the  younger 
•choolandaimatgivinf  "thannoBBlaotn."  Thevkgtirduplaycd 
by  them  illustntsB  iba  mdviBoaliaa  aad  njuvaoaiioa  at  Spanish 

■culpturc. 

Ru!>sian  sailpturc  has  ptaCtfcally  no  past  to  rri  Drd.  In  its 
beginnings  Russian  art  was  entirely  rided  by  the  Chtirch,  whose 
laws  were  inspired  by  Byzantinism,  and  who  forced  all 
SS^Hmm,  to  submit  to  strictty  fixed  rules  sa  regards 

Ibna  aad  teanla.  Bctoia  iJw  iSth  centiiijr,  Russian 
aculpture  was  pnctkaDy  aoa-edstent,  CMcpt  ia  the  fa«n  of 
peasant  wood-carving.  The  early  stone  Idols  (KanMnyia  baby) 
and  primitive  bas-rcliefs  belong  to  the  sphere  of  archacolfigv 
rather  than  of  art.  Real  scul[)turc  only  appears  at  the  end  of 
the  18th  century',  when  Tcier  the  Great,  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression, "  opened  a  window  upon  Europe  "  and  ordered,  together 
«hh  a  radical  change  ia  Kvadaa  iodety,  the  iiitiodactko  of 
ncsum  art  In  Russia. 

Flom  aU  European  countries  artisu  streamed  into  Russia 
aad  helped  to  edncate  oathre  talaat,  aad  at  the  saaie  time  the 
tsar  sent  young  artbts  abroad  to  stody  tn  foreign  art  centres. 
Amorif;  ;he  frrciRM  ani-t';  of  this  period  were  Conrad  Hausner, 
EgelnTcncr  and  S[h()<.k.le;  among  the  Russians  Koulomjin, 
lisaciv  and  \Vo>'now.  About  1776  Falconet  and  his  wife 
arrived  in  Russia;  then  GiUet,  whose  pupil  Schubin  ranks 
among  Russia's  most  gifted  artists  Anionic  his  best-known 
tMwks  is  the  nrntmir—'  of  Catherine  U.  His  fame  was  rivalled 


by  that  of  Schedrine. '  Roxlovahi  is  known  Igr  his  Smtvoifaa 
monimient.  Other  early  acidptors  of  distiactfaa  ana  Deauatk* 
MalinowaU,  tbesoOptgrof  the  Saawaalcv  mammmj  Hmaaoir, 
Martoa,  aad  the  aadaMtt  Oaoat  Tlwodon  Tdttol,  who  fa  aba 

known  as  att  able  illiistrator.  Orlovsky,  Vital!  and  the  whole 
preceding  group  represent  the  pseudo-classic  character  acquired 
at  foreign  aca<lemies.  Among  animal  sculptors  Baron  Klodt 
is  known  by  his  horses  which  decorate  the  Anitschkinc  bridge 
at  St  Pcter.diurg. 

About  the  bcgiiujing  of  the  19th  century  the  sculptor  Kamcnski 
inaugurated  a  more  realistic  tendency  by  his  work  which  was 
inspired  by  contemporary  life.  He  entered  the  academy  after 
having  exhibited  a  series  of  sculptures  among  which  the  most 
iatenating  wm  "  The  First  Step  "  and  "  CUMmia  the  Rab." 
His  coetemporary  Twhigoloff  began  his  career  la  brfDiaat 
faaUoB,.  but  devoted  himself  subsequently  to  the  executlOB  of 
commissions  which  did  not  give  full  s4-o;>e  to  his  gifts. 

The  greatest  talent  of  all  was  unquestionably  Marc  Antokotsky 
(1845-1903),  a  Jewish  sculptor  permiHed  to  work  outside  tho 
Pale,  of  whom  the  Paris  correspondent  of  The  Times  wrote, 
about  1S88,  that  French  sculptors  would  benefit  by  study- 
ing under  Antokolsky,  and  by  learning  from  him  the  power 
of  the  inspiration  drawn  from  the  study  of  nature.  The  artist 
himself  held  his  statue  of  Spinoza  to  be  his  finest  achievement. 
"X  have  pot  fata  tUs  alatae^"  he  wxU,  " all  that  b  beat  ia 
na.  fataaliaidBMiBienla  of  Ub  I  caafiad  peace  only  before  thb 
work."  Equally  beautiful  is  "  The  Christian  Martyr,"  In  the 
creation  of  which  Antokolsky  definitely  broke  all  the  fetters 
of  tradition  and  strove  no  longer  to  express  linear  beauty,  but 
intense  truth.  The  mart>T  is  an  ugly,  deformed  woman,  tortured 
and  sutTcrinK,  but  01  such  beautifid  sentiment  that  under  the 
influence  of  religious  cxtasis  her  very  soid  seems  to  rise  to  the 
surface.  Among  his  other  works  few  are  better  known  than 
"  Mephistopheles  "  (which  be  wanted  to  call "  The  19th  Century  ") 
and  the  powerful  "Ivaa  the  TcniUe^"  iriikh  the  Russian 
critic  Sursoff  called  **  The  ToctiHW  Tsitaiad.'*  Tha  whole 
strange  psychology  of  thb  ntbr,  whoee  coaipecf  fn  hbtoiy  caa 
only  be  found  perhaps  in  the  person  of  Louis  XI.,  is  strikingly 
expressed  by  Antokolsky.  Very  beautiful  is  the  statue  of  Peter 
the  Great,  which  breathes  strength,  intelligence,  genius  and 
devouring  activity.  To  the  works  already  mentioned  must 
be  added  tlic  statues  of  Ermak  and  of  Nestor.  Antokolsky 
has  left  to  the  world  a  gallery  of  the  most  striking  figures  in 
Russian  history,  giving  to  each  one  among  them  ids  proper 
psychology.  His  technique  b  always  aiatkad  by  pcifect  auicacM 
and  IieqvcatlylqrdaidfatKhiavvia. 

Antokolsky  was  twcatMiie  years  of  age  when  he  left  St  Petetabur^ 
The  academy  at  that  ume  was  In  a  state  of  complete  decadence^ 
under  the  rule  of  worthy  old  professors  who  remained  strangers  to 

their  pupils,  just  as  their  pupils  remained  strangers  to  them.  When 
Proff»sors  riminnfT  and  Raimcrs  died,  soon  after,  the  academy 
sfi'iiH^I  quite  (|i-.crtfd:  Uut  just  at  that  time  a  number  of  very 
fTifttd  Students  betan  to  work  with  cfvergy,  learning  all  they  could 
fi  irn  iiiii'  aiKithor,  nrcd  by  the  same  purpose  and  spirit.  Antokolsky 
was  in  close  touch  with  his  friend,  the  painter  Repin,  with  whom  he 
worked  much,  and  so  failed  to  come  under  tho  laducaee  of  the 
idealist  M.  V.  Prakknr,  who  sooa  began  to  deliver  eendn  Icctunsoa 
art  which  (wlted  keen  interest  smong  the  young  workm.  Anto- 
kolsky  tried  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Fmc  Arts,  but  finding  it  nded 
bv  the  same  routine,  he  returned  before  lone  10  St  IVtersburp,  where 
u  i;li!:i .»  -hnrt  time  he  executed  the  statue  rjf  "  Ivan  the  Tcmble  "  to 
which  he  owed  his  fame.  This  epoch  became  the  starting-point  of 
Russian  wulpture.  to  that  Antohohky  dcssfves aa eniaent  poshioa 

in  the  history  of  Russian  art. 

Among  h»  pupils  was  his  faithful  follower  and  friend  Ilia  Gin» 
bourg  (b.  who  devoted  himsdf  to  genre  scenes  and  portraits  in 

the  spirit  ol  his  master,  but  with  a  degree  f>f  sinrrriiy  and  enthu- 
siasm which  save  him  from  the  reproach  of  plagiarism.  Lanccr6 
(1848-1M7)  is  known  by  his  military  5t,in:etti  ^  l.it/rith  (iSjS- 
1883)  has  left  few  remarkable  worlc>.  L<  'f«>li!  iiern-.tanim  always 
practised  in  Paris;  among  his  works  are  a  great  number  of  portratts 
and  a  few  monuments  that  are  not  without  merit.  Among  coa> 
temporary  sculptors,  whose  number  is  still  restricted  In  RttSM.  and 
whose  artistic  merit  remains  stationary,  without  marked  proKress 
.ind  with  little  evidence  of  evolution,  are  Brklemicheff.  Bach, 
Bnxisky,  Milcechine.  Tiiiirveneflr,  Aiiber  and  Bertivtein.  Prince 
Traubetzkol,  who  is  counted  amon^'  the  s>:u1('t"r!.  nl  Hu->-.ia.  t>iouKh 

he  waa  educated  and  worked  in  Italy,  acquiml  some  rcpuution  by 
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bk  akill  in  the  rapid  execution  o(  devcriy-wroueht  impreisionist 
■it4lttHf  of  figum  ftiid  bonM  u  will  M  baita>  Their  value  liet  in 
the  vivid  repreaenution  Uiev  give  of  RiMbn  fift  ftnd  t  ypn.  Among 
thr  most  onnnal  modern  RuHtM  tculptor*  ia  Naoum  Aronson  {b. 
itt/}),  whoce  Dcst-lcnown  woric  is  his  Beethoven  monuracnt  at  Bonn. 
At  Godfhwg  it  iuB  Kudmm  founuin,  whilst  other  worlu  of  hit 
ara«ttheBKlia.StFMenllNifgaa4I>ubUn  Museums. 

(M.  H.S.;  p.  G.  K.) 

The  early  names  in  American  sculpture — Sbcm  Drowne,  the 
mkarof  weather-vanes;  Patience  Wright  (1725-1785);  William 
_  ...  ^  Rush  (1 765-1833), rar\xr  of  portr.iits.-in(lof  figure-heads 
jl^Hg^      for  ships;  John  Fra/,cr  (17901850),  the  .-vlonccuHcr; 

and  He2ckiah  Augur  (1701-1S5S) — have  the  iatcrcst 
«f  chraolde  at  least.  Hiram  Powers  (i 805-1873)  had  a  certain 
tcdwical  tkOl,  and  hi>  atatues  of  ibe  "  Graek  Slave  "  (carved 
in  1843  in  Rcmie  and  now  at  Raby  castle,  DaiUngton,  the  leat 
«(  Loid  Baiaaid,  with  a  tcpHca  It  the  C^coMaa  Gdiay,  Waa^ 
ton,  ud  otbm  diewhcre)  nnd  "Eve  before  the  FUt"  were 
important  agents  in  overcoming  the  Puritanic  abhorrence  of  the 
nude.  Horatio  Grccnough  (1805-1852).  Joel T.  Hart  (1810-1877). 
S.  V.  Gevcngcr  (1812-1843)  and  Clark  Mills  (1815-1883)  all 
rcccivefl  many  commissions  but  made  no  axlditions  to  the 
ail\  .ini  cmcnt  of  a  true  art -spirit.  Thomas  Crawford  (1814-1857) 
tx-gan  ibc  bas-reliefs  for  the  bronze  doors  of  the  Capitol,  and 
they  were  finished  by  WiUiam  H.  Rinchart  (1815-1874), 
whose  "  Latona  "  has  considerable  grace.  Heory  Kirlie  Brown 
(1814-1886)  achieved,  among  leu  noteworthy  works,  the  heroic 
"Washington  "in  Union  Square,  New  Yolltaty.  Itiaoneofthe 
aoUot  of  equestrian  itatoeB  in  America,  both  ta  bnadlh  and 
certainty  of  handling  and  in  actual  majesty,  and  reflects  unwonted 
credit  on  its  period.  Erastus  D.  Palmer  (18(7-1904)  was  the 
first  to  introduce  the  l>Tical  note  into  American  sculpturi-;  his 
statue,  "  The  White  Captive,"  .and  sull  more  his  relief,  "  i'cacc 
in  liondajie,"  may  bt  named  in  proof.  There  is  undeniable 
skill,  which  yet  tacks  the  highest  qualities,  in  the  work  of  Thomas 
Ball  (b.  i8ig).  William  Wctmore  Story  (1819-1&96),  whose 
*'  Oeopatra,"  though  cold,  shows  power;  Randolph  Rogers  (18*5- 
189?),  best  known  for  bis  blind  "  Nydia."  and  for  his  bronze 
doeia  of  tlie  Capitol  at  Waahiagton;  John  Rofcn  (1839-1904), 
who  struck  out  a  new  line  in  actuality,  mainly  of  an  anecdotal 
nilitary  kind;  Harriet  Hosmer  (1830-1908),  a  flissidst,  whose 
recumbent  "Beatrice  Ccnci"  is  perhaps,  her  most  graceful 
work;  J.  S.  Hartley  (b.  1845);  Launl  Thorr.jison  (1S3 : S.>.;1 
arc  amonj;  the  leaders  of  their  day.  The  works  of  Olin  L.  Warner 
(1844 -1 8^6)  and  J.  Q.  i\.  Ward  (iSjo-igio)  rcs'cal  at  limes 
far  greater  originality  tlian  any  of  these.  Warner's  two  graceful 
classical  figures  for  a  fountain  in  Portland,  Oregon,  and  his 
admirable  portrait  statue  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  reveal  a 
nice  diKemment  of  the  fitness  of  manner  to  matter.  He  was 
alto  aococMiul  in  modelling  medallions.  Ward  has  a  aturdinm, 
d^ty,  and  individuality  quite  his  own,  and  maybeconidcrcd 
at  the  head  of  his  own  generation.  In  addition  to  these  should 
be  mentioned  Larkin  G.  Mead  (b.  1833),  George  Bisscll  (b. 
1839), Franklin  Simmons  (b.  iSi<>),  M.irtin  Milmorc  (1844-1883), 
Howard  RoIktIs  (i.S43-igoo),  Moses  E-ickicl  (b.  1844),  all  of 
whom  arc  prominent  in  the  history  and  development  of 
sculpture  in  America.  By  their  time  the  aculpton  oi  America 
had  wakened  complei^Xt  artisticaOy  ipeakinft  to  a  sense  «f  their 
own  nationality. 

It  was  however  later  that  came  that  inspired  modernity, 
that  sympathy  with  the  praent,  iriiich  are  in  aome  leaaca  vital 
to  genuinely  emottooal  art.  AmcikaD  iculpture,  lilte  American 
painting,  was  awakened  by  French  example.  The  leading  spirit 
in  the  new  movement  was  Augustus  St  Gaudens  (</  ».),  a  great 
sculptor  whose  work  is  sulTiciently  dealt  with  in  ihc  sepcuale 
article  devoted  to  him.  Two  other  Americans  siand  out,  with 
St  Gaudens,  among  their  coniem[)orarie*,  l),:.nie!  ehcicr 
French  {q.v.)  and  Frederick  Macmonnics  (q.v.).  French's 
"  Gallaudet  teaching  a  Deaf  Mute  "  is  an  examine  of  how  a 
difficult  aubject  caa  be  turned  faito  a  triunqth  of  giaoe.  His 
"Death  and  the  Young  Sculptor"  la  a  ilngulariy  beautiful 
rendering  of  the  idea  of  the  intervention  of  death.  In  collabora- 
tion with  E.  C.  Potter  be  modelled  variotu  important  groups, 


I)aTticularIy  "  Indian  Corn  "  and  the  equestrian  "  Washington," 
in  Paris.  The  "Bacchante"  of  Macmonnics,  instina  with 
Renaissance  feeling,  is  a  triumph  of  modelling  and  of  joyous 
humour;  while  his  sUtue  of  "  Nathan  Hale  "  in  City  Hall 
Vaik,  Mew  Yoifc,  hie  "  Bene  Tamen/'  aad  hie  triiimphal  arch 
deeofatioa  lot  the  Seldien'  and  Saifam'  Uamrial  at  Brooklyn, 
show  the  artist's  power  in  the  treatment  of  a  serious  theme. 

The  strenuous  achievements  of  Georec  Crcy  Barnard  havT  both 
high  skill  and  deep  sincerity.  His  "  Two  Naiures,"  hi»  "  Brotherly 
Love,"  his  "  Pan  "  and  tlve  dciugn  for  a  monumental  Norwc^^ian 
stove  are  among  the  strongest  efforts  of  modern  American  statuary. 
Kankin_g  with  him,  though  dificrcnt  in  thought  and  method,  stands 
Paul  Wayland  Baitlett.  Success,  too.  artistically  has  been  accorded 
to  the  fine  worics  of  John  J.  Boyle,  William  Coupcr,  twenty  vears  of 
whose  life  were  paiweil  in  Florence,  William  O.  Partridge,  flermoa 
MacNeil  and  Lorado  Taft.  The  beautiful  busts  of  Hertirt  Adams; 
the  thoroughly  artiNtic  miniature  figures  of  Mrs  Clio  Hinton  Brtirkrn; 
the  graceful  figurines  of  Mrs  Potter  Vonnoh;  Edwin  F.  ElwciS's 
"  Egypt  "  and  "  Orchid  ";  and  the  work  of  F.  Wellington  Kuck> 
atuM  ihoold  also  be  mentioned:  also  J.  M*mey  Rhiod,  a  Seelaoma 
by  birth  aad  af^oe  education,  John  l>onoghtie.CharicaH.Michau^ 
Rialand  H.  Perry  ("  Fountain  of  Neptune  "),  Andrew  O'Connor, 
Jerome  Conner,  John  H.  Roudcbush,  and  Lmtts  Potter.  Equally 
noteworthy  are  Bela  L.  Pratt  ("General  Benjamin  F.  Butler 
metiwrial).  Cvrus  E.  Datlin  (with  Wild  West  subjects),  Richard  E. 
Brooks,  Charles  Grafly  ("  Fountain  of  Lite  Alexander  S.  C.ilder, 
Edmund  A.  Stcwardson  ("  The  Bather  ")  and  Douglas  TiMca 
"  Mechanics'  Fountain,"  San  Francisco).  The  leading  "  animaliers"* 
nclude  Edward  Kemeys  (lepmejiting  the  Southern  states),  Edwaid 
C.  Potter,  Phimislcr  Flnctor.  Sokm  H.  Borglum.  Frederick  C.  Roth, 
and  Frederick  Remington.  Among  the  women  sculptors  .ire  Mn 
Kitaon,  Mrs  HcrflMII  A.  MacNril,  Mis^  Ih  lcn  Mearv  N<i~^  Ewlya 
Longman,  Mi«»  Elise  Ward,  Miss  YandcU  and  .Mi5s  K,iiherinc 
Cohen.  ■   (M.  H.  S.) 

Literature. — On  the  general  history  of  sculpture,  ace  Agincourt, 
Ilistoir*  de  Fart  (Paris.  1833) ;  du  Soamcnidt  £m  ArU  au  m»fem  4t$ 
(Paris,  1839-1846);  Cicognara.  Sloria  JtUa  tevDura  (Prato.  1S21- 
18JJ);  Westmacott.  HaiMook  if  Sadpture  (Edinburgh,  i86i): 
Labke.  Hiitory  of  Smlpttut  (Eng.  trsns.,  I^ndun,  187J):  Ruskm, 
Araira  Penlelici  (six  lectures  on  sculpture)  (London,  1873);  Viardot, 
I^s  MeneiiUs  de  la  ic-Jf>furt  (nfi^  18(19):  Arsennc  and  Denis. 
A/anvd  . . .  du  sculpteur  (Paris,  lt$Bj:  Clarac,  Uutit  i*  scmlfbir* 
(Paris.  1826-1853);  Dcmrain.  Aqi^ffdit dw twMt  ailt fleJ>|m» 
(Paris,  1872-1875).  vol.  iii. 

On  Itafaaa  and  Spanish  sculpture,  see  Vasari,  TVoMitodrtta  stiitmm 
(Floreace,  isM,  vol.  i.).  and  his  Viu  dei  piUari.  Sfc,  ed.  Mifaned 
(Florence.  1880):  Rumohr,  llalimiscke  Forschunfien  (LeipiiK.  1827- 
1831);  Dohmr,  Kunst  und  KinsUer  luiUens  (Lei|aiR,  1879) :  Perkins. 
Tuuan  SKuiMars  (London.  1865),  llclian  S<u!ptcrs  (iSf-S)  and 
Jlnnd  hook  of  JtaJinn  Sculpture  (liiS^):  Kotiinjon,  ttalian  Siul(>turt 
(London,  1862):  Gruncr,  Marmor-Bildwerkt  der  Pitaner  (Leipiig. 
itgi)!  nmri»  V  An»  4i  S.  AptHm*  (Pavia,  iSisa):  Synwods 
/tracMMiMr  tiafy  (Ixuidon.  1877),  vol.  iE.:  Crowe  and  Caval- 
csielle,  Hist,  of  PatnJing  in  Italy  (l»ndon,  1903)  (new  ed.).  vol.  L; 
Sclvatico,  Areh.  t  sttdlum  in  Veneiia  (Venice.  1847);  Ricci,  5IorM 
dtU'  arch,  in  ItaJia  (Mr>dena.  1857-1S60):  Street  (Arundel  5^ietvl, 
Sepulchral  Monumenlf  of  Iljly  (1H78);  Gozxini,  ilonumcHli  sep^' 
(tali  della  Toscana  (Florence,  1819);  dc  Montault,  La  Sculpture 
rdifUHte  i  Rome  (Rome,  1870),  a  Ffvnch  edition  (with  improved 
text)  of  Toci  and  Becchio,  Monumenti  uicri  dt  Roma  (Rome.  1842); 
Cavallucci  and  Molinier,  Lu  Delia  Rohbia  (Paris.  16S4)  ;  Cioognan, 
Monnmenti  di  Venttia  (Venice,  1838-18^0);  Burges  and  Dtdroa. 
Iconorraphie  des  ckapitaux  du  palats  ducizl  i  IVniie  (Paris.  1857) 
(sec  .iTso  Kuskin's  Stonet  of  Venue) ;  Richtcr,  "  Sculpture  ol  S.  Mark's 
at  Venire,"  Macmillan'i  Uag.  (June  iSto):  Trmanra,  Vite  degti 
xultori  veneziani  (Venice.  177**):  Diiilo  .iml  Zjmittii.  Monwr.mti 
di  Vene:ia  (Milan.  1839):  Scnulz.  DenkmcUr  der  Kunst  tn  Vnltf' 
llalUn  (Dresden,  iSte);  Brinckmann,  Die  SciUptur  ton  B.  CeUiM 
(l-cip/ig,  1867):  Euc  Pion.  Cellini,  so  tie,  c^c.  (Paris.  1882);  Jaha 
Adclinglon  Symonds,  Fik*  Aalobutpapky  of  Benvenulo  CkliMi 
(Ix^ndon,  1887);  Moso*  and  Cicognara,  Works  of  Canora  (Londoa. 
1824-1838):  Piroll,  Fontana  and  others,  a  series  of  tn^;ravtt!  PhJei 
of  Ccnota's  Works,  s.l.  ct  a.;  Ciulliot,  Les  ArttUes  en  Eit>cinf  (Pjn», 
1870);  Cardcrera  y  SoUno,  lcono[rcfia  espaHnla.  sit'o  Xl-XVll 
(NI.i(lri«i.  lt»5,s-lH<i4) :  Monumenloi  arquiUctonicot  de  Esf-jel, 
published  by  the  Spanisli  government  (1859),  passim;  Lord  Bal- 
cama,  21r  EnkOitm  «f  Itatiam  ScmIMwv  (London,  1910):  I.  J. 
Freeman,  tiattem  Stulphtre  of  tke  Jfamnsatwr  (London,  1901 );  A.  it. 
Willard,  Hist  rf  .\fodern  Italian  Art  (London,  tV^S).  The  icetMt 
literature  on  the  subject  is  too  copious  to  be  catalogue  J  htrc;  CMiy 
phase  of  thr  ;irt  h.is  been  critically  dealt  with  and  nearly  tvrry 
sculptor  of  iin>  irt.iiirf  h.ii  U-en  made  the  subject  of  a  Ino^rraphy; 
C-C-  John  A<l(iin.;ton  Symonds,  Thr  Life  pf  Xlkhelariffto  Bucnartoti, 
:ni\  cd,  (London.  Ifkj-^);  i?ir  (  (i.irf<  Holro\d,  Mukci,i  Antiii 
liuonarroti  (London.  1903);  Lord  Balcarres,  DonaUUo  ^Loodoai 
1903)  *,  and  C.  H.  HiU,  Aweiillt  (London.  tM^).  For  ftptrtoims  el 
aculptnnl  worin,  see  collections  such  aa  new  GiflMe  df  Meaari 
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Slatiu  (x  vol*.,  1817),  and  F.  von  Refaer  and  A.  Baymdorfcr, 
Ci»t*icaiSctdplv€  GaiUry  (4  vol*.,  London,  1897-1900). 

On  French  Kulpture  we  Adams.  Recutu  dt  utUplurts  totkiput 
(Rub,  JAS*) :  Ccrf .  DttcripHo*  de  Notre  Dam*  A*  Reiau  (Reun*. 
1861):  EoaCTK  David.  L'Ari  ttaiuairt  (Pari*.  1805)  and  Hiitoitt  i* 
h  SCulPtur*  franfain  (Paris,  l8^i|);  CuilHclxiud,  L'ArchiUrturt  rl 
la  uulpturt  du  V  au  X  \  I'  iutU  (f'.irU.  iMji-i  ss'j);  M<-mtriJ, 
Sculpture  antigue  el  moderiu  (Paris.  Ib67);  Didrun.  AnnaUi  arckto- 
hfiquei,  variuu»  .ini.Us;  Ftiibien,  Uistoire  de  fart  en  Frantt 
(Pari»,  1856);  Lady  Diike  (Mrs  Pattiton).  Renaumnu  of  Art  in 
From*  (Loodoo,  1879):  Montfaucon.  Mouumens  dt  la  monarckie 
froMMU  (Paris.  I7»-I7ij);  Jouy.  Scuipturu  m«dem*t  du  Lourrt 

JP»n»,ltSi);9*vc\l,  (Eufre  i«  Jean  Coujon  (Parii.  1868)  ;  Lister, 
'tan  G«H}o»  (London.  190J);  Viollct-Ie-Duc,  Dutwnnatre  de  iarfht- 
lecture  (Paris.  1869),  art.  "  Sculpture, "  vol.  viii.  pp.  OJ-ljq;  Clarctie, 
PcxKlrti  tt  uulpleurs  conUmporatHS  (Paris);  Ooflse,  La  Sculpture 
frantaiu  depuis  It  XIV'  sUcU  (Paris.  iSos):  W.  C.  Bcowudl, 
rnrntk  Art:  Qum  Mtf  CwHtmAwmf  MiHH  Sniflma 
(Loodoo.  1901):  Mik  VArt  fObfin  im  Xttf  tOS  mi  fhna 
(Rwte,  I90>):  Vitry  and  Bri^.  Documents  de  sculpture  fnnfaiu  du 
mtytm  mt  (Pari*.  1904) :  Lady  Dilke.  French  Arckttecis  and  Sculptort 
at  Ike  XVtlltk  Century  (London,  IQOO);  Lanislas  Lami,  Dutionnaire 
aes  scvUpteurs  de  I'id-'U /ranuuf  du  moyen  Ate  au  ri^ne  de  Louts  XI  V 
(Paris,  1898),  a  useful  book  to  consult  for  the  sake  o(  the  bibUo- 
graphica]  rnereoccs  to  ntrijc  cwctr  vtitt  entered ;  L.  BfaMite. 
Scmpiamrt  /raofdu  tamhmfwaim*  {Puis,  1901) :  E.  Gtriltiwinr.  **  La 
Sculpture  fnnsuse  au  XIX*  siicle."  Can.  dot  htOMiMrtt  (>9po). 

On  Orman  sculpture,  sec  FotrMer,  Dei^tmaU  dtnhtker  Baukumtt 
(LcipriK.  1855).  For  an  adequate  iwtwkfaiidcaaaMNiucdaiooottat 
o(  reo-nt  w'.rk  A.  iicWmfytr.Dit  mtimi  tlulUHit  DmlirthHi 
(Bielefeld  .ind  Lcipiig,  1903). 

On  Ansuun  scu!r>turc.  tee  CatnUItt  lilt.  SUkUHr-AfUUm  fa 
Otsterreuk-  i  ntam  (Vienna,  IQOl). 

On  Belgian  sculpture,  see  Olivier  Georges  Dcstrfe,  The  Renaisianet 
»f  ScnlMure  in  Batium  (London,  1895). 

On  Sp«ni«h  sculpture,  see  Paul  Laforid,  La  Scidptnrt  tspatneU 
(Paris.  1908).  ^  , 

On  English  sculpture,  see  Carter,  St>ecimeni  of  Ancient  Semlplure 
(London.  1780);  Aldis,  Sculpture  of  Warieiter  Catkedral  (London. 
1874):  Cockeicll,  Itanopaphy  of  WcU*  Calkedral  (Oxford,  1851); 
StMtaud.  MaummmM  iMgin  t/BrMit  (Uodam  iti7);  Westnut- 
coK.  " SeatiNim  fa  WfiSSmlcr  MUrr^Wlamlam  (pub.  by 
AldhMological  lattkofai  1866),  p.  159  seq.;  G.  G.  Scott.  Cleanitigs 
fnm  WtUmimUer  (London,  1862);  W.  Bell  Srott,  Bniisk  School  0/ 
Sculpture  (London,  187a);  W.  M.  Rossctti,  "  British  S  ulpture,"  in 
Friner's  Ua[.  (April  l86x).  The  subject  of  recent  Bnt.^h  w  ulpture 
has  been  curiously  neglected,  except  in  newspaper  notices  and 
occasional  anicles  in  the  periodical  presa,  such  a*  Edmund  Gosse's 
**  Living  Enslish  Sculptors  "  in  the^C^aiwr  Matatine  lor  July  1883. 
Thf  aoly  Wiune_publiabed  b  M.  H.  Spi  clmann's  British  Stnlplure 
«M  Sctuplan  of  Ta-day  (London.  1901  )■ 

For  American  sctjipture.  see  Henry  T.  Tuclccrm.\n,  Boot  of  tke 
Artiili:  Arrt'uan  ArttsI  Life  (New  \'ork.  and  later  cditiuns); 

Liir:idtj  Tjlt.  American  Sculpture  (New  York  and  London,  190^); 
NVilliarr)  J.  Clark.  Jnr.,  Great  American  Sculptures  (Philadelphia, 
1877):  Charles  H.  CaAn.  Amaritan  Masters  ef  Sculpture  (New  York. 
l^^S  SndiUcU  HmMmim,  JMmi  Amukam  Sai^lm*  (New 

SCURVY  (Sijrbulus),  a  constitutional  disease,  characterized 
by  debility,  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood,  spongy  gums, 
impainneiit  of  the  nutritive  functions,  and  the  occurrence  of 
ntravasations  in  the  tissues  of  the  body.  In 
r  Umes  this  disease  was  ezlmiely  common  among  sailors, 
•od^avc  nM  to  « frightful  aoMwiit  of  BMmlity.  It  i»  now, 
hommtMui*  fawiweace  «t  m,  tke  liaiiile  nctMof  pievcotfan 
bdnf  well  vadntteod.  Scurvy  has  also  frequently  brakcn  out 
among  soldten  OA  campaign,  in  beleaguered  cities,  as  well  as 
among  communities  in  times  ol  scarcity,  and  in  prisons,  work- 
bouses  and  other  public  institutions.  In  all  such  instances  it 
has  been  found  to  depend  closely  upon  the  character  of  the 
food.  The  precise  etiology  is  obscure,  and  the  mcwlern  tendency 
is  to  suspeit  .in  unknown  micro-organiim;  on  the  other  hand, 
even  among  the  more  chemical  school  of  pathologists,  it  is 
disputed  whether  the  cause  (or  conditio  sine  qua  nan)  is  the 
mbumee  of  certain  coaataoeBtl  fa  the  food,  or  the  presence  of 
fonc  actual  poison.  Sfr  Almioth  Witfit  in  1895  published 
Ho  conduiioot  that  fcuivjr  dm  due  to  an  acid  intoxication, 
«Ufe  Tonip  of  CIniikiuifa  bdievct  ft  to  be  •  Hmt  poisoning 
from  damaged  and  badly  preserved  meat.  Dr  Jackson  and 
Dr  Harley  support  this  latter  view,  contending  that  scurvy 
occurs  when  nujt  ii  citcn  in  this  condition.  e\'en  when  lime 
juice  and  vegetables  are  given  in  conjunction  with  iu  The 
Vdnqr  d^fs  of  tkt 


had  to  fare  on  salt  meat  and  "  hard  tack,"  or  were  deprived  of 
fresh  vegcubles;  and  the  fact  that  scurvy  has  been  pfacticaUy 
abolished  by  the  nippty  of  tbeae  latter  haa  led  to  the  — nriaHon 
of  thia  factor  irith  the  diicase  aa  a  tM  mum.  But  ham  ih« 
defect  fa  motabfa  del  piodnceB  anwy  ia  aot  qfiito«kar; 
nor  how  far  other  cootDtloBS  may  be  favomd. 

The  symptoms  of  scurvy  rome  on  ijradu.il'.y,  .iml  it^  on*!  is  not 
marked  by  any  s|xrtal  indicationa  beyond  a  certain  failure  of 
stren^h,  moM  manifest  on  maldnt  cffoft.  Breathlcsaness  and  ex- 
haustion are  thus  easily  induoBO,  and  there  exists  a  corresponding 
mental  depression.  The  countenance  acquires  a  sallow  or  dusky 
hue;  the  cy^%  are  sunken;  while  pairu  in  the  muscles  of  the  body 
and  limbs  are  constantly  nrciicnt.  The  appetite  and  dieestion  may 
be  unimpailtxi  in  the  c.iriicr  st.».;i-s  .ind  tin-  tini,;u<-  i<innMr,itively 

clttn,  but  the  gum*  are  tender  and  the  breath  offensive  almost  from 
the  Mt.  TMee  pRHninary  nrmptoms  may  eontfaue  (or  weeks, 
and  in  wMated  caaea  nay  readily  escape  nottee,  bnt  oaa  Karcety 
fail  to  attract  attentioo  where  they  asect  Urge  numbers  of 


In  the  further  atam  of  the  disease  all  these  phenomena  aie  ag|m> 

valed  in  a  high  degree  and  the  physical  and  mental  prostration 
soon  becomes  extreme.  The  face  looks  hagEard;  thf  j-.urnit  are  livid, 
spongy,  ulcerating  and  bleeding;  the  teeth  arc  looM.ned  and  drop 
out;  and  the  brtatb  is  exceaivtly  foetid.  Extravasations  of  blood 
now  uke  place  ia  the  skin  and  otncr  tetturea.  These  may  be  smaU 
like  the  petesMal  epota  of  porpun  ({«.).  but  arc  often  of  huge 
amount  and  CMWe  eweilinCB  of  the  musdcs  in  which  they  occur, 
haviof  the  appearance  of  extenMve  bruiies  and  tending  to  become 
hard  and  brawnv.  '1  h i  \t r.i\ a-i-it ions  .arc  most  common  in  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  extremities;  but  they  may  be  formed  any- 
where, and  may  easily  be  produced  by  very  slight  pressure  upon 
the  skin  or  bv  mjurics  to  it.  In  addition,  there  are  bleedings  from 
mucous  membranes,  such  as  those  of  the  nose,  eyes  and  alimentaiy 
or  respiratory  tracts,  while  effusions  of  blood-stained  fluid  take  plaee 
into  the  plcur.il,  ix  rii  jn'.i.il  or  perilom^d  cavitien.  Painful,  exten- 
sive and  ileNini Til  l  Urr?  are  alvj  .i;it  to  break  out  in  the  limbs. 
Peculiar  disorders  of  vision  have  l>cen  nuticeii,  particularly  night- 
blindneis  (nyctalopia),  l>ut  ttn  y  aie  not  invanj|)ly  prcM:nt,  nor 
specially  charactenstic  of  the  disease.  The  furtbcr  progrcu  of  the 
malady  is  marked  by  profound  exfaauitioo,  with  a  tendency  to  syn- 
cope,and  with  various  complications,  such  a*  diarrhoea  andpulmonary 
or  kidney  troubles,  any  or  all  of  which  may  bring  about  a  fatal  result. 
On  the  other  hand,  even  in  desperate  dies,  retovery  may  be  hope- 
fully anticifwtcd  when  the  .ipproprjate  remedy  can  be  obtained. 
The  compDsiti  'n  lA  the  hi  «xi  ru.iterially  altered  in  scurvy,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  it*  albumen  and  its  red  corpusdcs,  whtch  are 
dimiaiMwiiilaibefiteiaeisincmaeed. 

No  diieaee  ia  note  aifaaWr  to  ncatment  both  as  regards  pre- 
vention and  cure  than  scurvy,  the  single  remedy  of  fresh  vrRi  tal>tcs 
or  some  equivalent  secufing  both  these  end*.  Poiaioe*.  cabKi^'rs, 
onions,  carrots,  turnips.  Ac.  and  most  fresh  fruits,  will  be  found 
of  the  greatest  service  fur  this  purpose.  Lime  juue  and  lemon  juire 
are  recognized  as  equally  efficacious,  and  c\x-n  vinrgar  in  the  absence 
of  these  willbeof  mmeaasiscaaoe.  The  regulated  ad ministratKMi  of 
lime  juice  in  the  British  navv,  which  has  been  practised  rinoe  I7]9S. 
ha*  had  the  effect  of  virtually  extinguishing  scurvy  in  the  service, 
while  similar  regulations  introduced  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade 
in  1865  h.ivc  h.id  a  like  licncficial  re»ult  as  regards  the  mercantile 
marine.  It  is  only  »hen  these  regulations  ha%T  r»ot  been  fully  carried 
out.  or  when  the  supply  of  lime  juice  has  become  exhausted,  that 
•curvy  amofi^  sailors  has  been  noticed  in  recent  times.  WriKht  has 
proposed  givmg  what  he  terms  anti-scorbutic  elements  (Rochclle 
sait«CBkfam  chloride  or  lactate  of  sodium)  instead  of  raw  materials 
sucA  as  liflM  juice  and  vegetables,  as  being  more  convenient  to  carry 
on  voyages.  B<  »idrs  the  .idministr-ition  <>f  lime  or  h  in<io  )\ni:r  .ind 
the  use  of  fresh  nii  ,it.  iiulk,  riijrr,  iVr.,  u  lii.  h  .ire  v.-iUi:il/l.  -  .iiljiiv-int^.. 
the  h">cal  and  cori-i it uti. m.ii  c-jnilitiun?  re']i]ire  the  attention  of  the 

Chy^ll  l  ln.  The  1 1  .  of  the  mini.,  .md  hiufi>  can  be  litst  treated 
y  stimulating  astringent  applications;  the  hard  swellings,  which 
are  apt  to  ooatiaae  loag,  may  be  alleviated  by  fomentatioas  and 
frictions:  while  the  anaemia  and  debility  are  best  overcome  liy  the 
continued  administration  of  iron  tonics,  aided  bv  fresh  air  and  Other 
measures  calculated  to  promote  the  general  health. 

Infanli'f  Scurry  {Scurry  Rickrls,  Barl<Kv't  disease),  a  disease  of 
childhoiwl  due  to  a  mort  i  !  CiiniUti'in  of  ihe  hlixKi  and  tissues  from 


defects  of  diet,  was  &rst  observed  in  tneUnd  in  1876  by  Sir  T.  Smith 
and  later  fully  iimiariptwl  hy  Sir  Thomas  Barlow.  T 
symptoms  are  gfvat  and  prngwirfw  anaemia,  mental 


hy  Sir 


070  uy  sxf  1 .  :>ii)iin. 
Barlow.    The  chief 


and  later  fully  ii 

symptoms  are  gfvat  and  pcngriMtve  anaemia,  mental  apathy, 
spongy  gums,  haemorrhages  into  vatioua  structures,  particularly 
under  the  periosteum  and  musdca,  with  suggestive  thickenings 
abafu  I  '  ■  ' 


>  of  the  loog 


a  state  of 


round  the  1 
paialyrfa. 

8CUTA0B  or  Escoacc,  the  pecndary  comanitatloB,  xafia 

the  feudal  system,  of  the  military  service  due  from  the  bolder 
of  a  knif;h''s  fee.  Its  name  is  derived  from  his  shield  (icu/um). 
The  term  is  sometimes  loosely  applied  to  other  pecuniary  levies 
wthehadiaf thekailht'kfaa.  It<  ~  . 
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SCUTARI 


that  KttUge  was  6nt  introduced  in  ii$6  or  on  the  occa&ion  of 
Bnuy  II.'s  expedition  against  Toulouse  in  iiSQi  but  it  is 
nvm  magnwrd  tlut  the  inrthmimn  caiud  alnwHy  nixler 
Ifany  L  and  Stcphca,  wha  It  aeem  m  wteiiMW,  «CMniwi 
or  <»ap|linw.  Its  totioAKtfoa  «m  ptobaMf  iMitfiiwi  by  tke 
cmtian  of  fracUou  of  kaii^tai'  fMi>  theholdcn  of  wMdieould 
only  discharge  their  obL'gation  in  this  fashion.  The  increasing 
use  of  mercenaries  in  the  i2ih  century  would  also  inakc  a  money 
payment  of  greater  use  to  the  crown.  Lcvits  nf  s.  utagc  wtrc 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  ran;)  '  il^ns  for  wluLh  ihcy  were 
raised,  as  "the  scutagc  of  Toulouse  "  (or  "great  scutage  "), 
"  the  scutage  of  Ireland  "  and  so  forth.  The  amount  demanded 
from  the  fee  was  a  marc  (ijs.  4d.),  a  pound  or  two  marcs,  but 
Murtbini  abOfVi  a  pound  was  deemed  abnormal  till  John'a 
V^n,  ininbvtoof  two  marcs  were  made  in  most  yeanmhsilt 

UomiwJMd''d^uixia^  Tteb^^m auned by ^^entc- 
tod  thli  wMgPOMlnilBl  among  the  catuet  that  M  dMteiawto 
insist  on  the  OnttOhiKer(i lis).  By  its  pravliloBt  the  Cfown 

was  prohibited  from  levying  any  scutage  save  by  "  the  common 
counsel  of  our  realm."  In  thcrcL>isue  of  the  Charter  in  1217  it 
was  provided,  instead  of  this,  that  scuiaRci  should  be  IcvifJ 
as  they  had  been  under  Henry  II.  In  practice,  however,  under 
Ilniry  III.,  scutagcs  were  usually  of  three  marcs,  but  the  assent 
of  the  barons  was  deemed  requisite,  and  they  were  only  levied 
on  adequate  occasions- 

Meanwhile,  a  practice  had  arisen,  possibly  as  early  as  Richard 
I.'s  icign,  ol  accepting  from  great  barons  q)ecial  "  fiace"  for 
rrf— fff^  not  to  lerve  in  a  Thia  pnctice  Wpcen 

to  hew  beta  bated  oa  the  cmra'k  itftt  la  decide  whether 
penonal  tervice  ibould  be  exacted  or  acataft  acnptod  la  lieu 
of  h.  A  system  of  spedal  composltlbo  that  avoee  wUch  laigdy 
replaced  the  old  one  of  scutaRC.  As  between  the  tenants-in- 
chicf,  however,  and  their  under-tenants,  the  payment  of  scutage 
continued  and  was  often  stereotyped  by  the  terms  cf  charters 
of  subinfeudation,  which  specified  the  quota  of  scutage  due 
rather  than  the  profwriion  of  a  kniglit's  fee  granted.  For  the 
purpose  of  recouping  themselves  by  levying  from  their  under- 
tenants the  tcnant-in-chief  received  from  the  crown  writs  de 
uutagie  habendo.  Under  Edward  I.  the  new  system  was  so 
completely  developed  that  the  six  levies  of  the  reign,  each 
aa  U(h  aa  two  pouadt  oa  the  lee,  applied  only  in  pnctke  to 
the  UBdcr*teaaata,  tbrfr  loeda  eooipoiiading  with  the  cmwn  by 
the  pmMBt  fli  taqge  vrntt  thoivb  their  aeoiiaal  ■tititairni, 
aoawiiiit  aiiyticiioudy  beeaaae  landi  lower  (tee  KmcBT 
Sibvice).  Scutage  was  rapidly  beoomiag  obaoleacent  as  a 
eoarce  of  revenue,  Edward  II.  and  Edward  III.  only  imposing 
one  levy  each  and  relying  on  other  modes  of  tax.ition,  more 
uniform  and  direct.  Its  rapid  dcc.iy  was  also  ha.Hicncil  by  the 
lengths  to  which  subinfeudation  h.^d  Ijccn  carried,  which  led 
to  constant  dispute  and  litigation  as  to  which  of  the  holders 
in  the  descending  chain  of  tenure  was  liable  for  the  payment. 
Apart  from  ita  fii^«t>rMl  aspect  it  had  possessed  alcgal  importance 
aa  tlie  teit,  aoeotding  to  Bracton,  of  tenure  by  knight-aeivice, 
ila  pajnacat,  on  however  taieU  a  acalib  proviag  the  tcauie  to  be 
**  adittary  "  with  an  the  coaeeqwaeca  bvalwed. 

The  beat  monognah  on  the  aubject  (though  not  wholly  free  from 
error)  it  J.  F.  Baklwia's  Tha  Stutau  and  Kni^hi  Seni(e  ti<  Enrland 
(189?),  a  dissertation  printed  at  tnc  UnivcrMty  ol  Chicago  Press. 
Madox's  WwJory  0/ Ike  Excktquer  w.i»  tho  sMndard  authority  formerly, 
and  is  stiU  of  use.  The  view  now  held  was  &rst  ict  fortn  by  J.  H. 
Round  in  Ptmiat  En^ami  {%tM\-  la  ta96  appeared  the  Red  Book 
of  On  Bxcktqutt  (Rolls  Mries).  wnicfa,  with  the  Tula  d»  Itttili  (Record 
Commission)  and  the  Pipe  ReUe  (puUirfwd  by  the  Record  Commi*- 
■ion  and  the  Pipe  Roll  Society),  it  the  cUef  record  authority  on  the 
■ubjcct:  but  many  of  the  scutage*  are  wronjtly  dated  by  the  editor, 
whose  conclusions  have  bren  severely  critiaxcd  by  J.  H.  Round  in 
his  Studies  on  the  Red  Bi>ok  of  Ike  Exchequer  (privately  issued)  and 
hit  Commune  of  London  and  other  S.'udirt  (iH.»).  Pollock  and 
Vaitlaivd's  Hittory  oj  Enfftth  Law  (1895)  should  be  consulted. 
M'Koduiic'a  Umm  Cortm  (tooA)  i»  of  value:  and  ScargiU  Biid's 
''Seutage  and  Manhal'a  Ridb^fai  Ctnahpsi  (1884).  vol.  i..  i* 
ImpoitaBt  for  the  bier  raoords.  (J.  H.  R.) 

ICIITABI  (Tuifcleh,  Vthudar,  aac.  Chry$opciu),  a  town  of 
TMtqr  b  Ada*  on  the  E.  ihoie  «f  the  Betpomti  eppeeite  Con* 


ttantlnople  of  which  it  forms  the  gth  Ccfde  Maaidpale;.  Ita 
painted  wooden  houses  and  white  adaaNtspBedapoa  the  depee 
of  the  thorn  and  hadted  by  the  <ypwmi  at  the  gwat  ceawteqr 
farther  iahud  pcctest  a  nwy  pictuiaque  appearaaee  ttm  the 
tea.  The  town  ronltiwa  eight  aieeqpife,  one  of  them,  the  VaBdth 
Jami,  built  in  1547,  of  eoaiidetable  beauty.  Other  mnarltable 
buildings  are  the  vast  barracks  of  Selim  III.  and  a  hospital  used 
during  the  Crimean  War  (see  NiCMTiNCALt,  Fidrence).  The 
chief  industry  of  Scutari  is  the  manufacture  of  sill.^,  mu^iiti  a.-.  t 
cotton  stuffs.  The  population  is  csiim.itcii  at  105,500.  of  which 
two-thirds  arc  Mahommcdan.  The  moRt  striking  feature  of 
Scutari  is  its  immense  cemetery,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  cemeteries  in  and  around  Constantinople;  it  extendt 
over  more  than  j  m.  of  undulating  plain  bclJad  the  Iowa. 
Between  Scutari  and  Haidar  Pasha  the  EngliA  aisqr  lay  cn- 
caatped  during  the  CiiaieaB  War,  aad  la  a  canetaiy  aa  the 
Bo^onu  are  buried  the  Sooe  EnglUb  who  died  hi  heipitaL 
At  Haidar  Pasha  is  the  terminus  of  the  Aagon,  .Koaia  aad 
Smyrna  railways.  Chrysopolis  ("  G^ea  City  "),  llie  ancient 
name  of  Scutari,  most  probably  has  reference  to  the  fact  that 
there  the  Persian  tribute  was  collected,  as  at  a  later  date  the 
.Xthcnians  levied  there  a  tenth  on  the  ships  passing  from  the 
Euxinc.  Scutari  was  formerly  the  post  station  for  Asiatic 
couriers  (Uskudar  =  courier),  as  also  down  to  the  introduction 
of  steam  the  terminus  of  the  caravan  routes  from  Syria  and 
Asia. 

SCUTARI  (anc  Siodra,  Slav.  Skadar,  Albanian  SkJMtr,  or 
with  the  definite  artick  Skhldr-c),  the  capital  of  the  vilayet 
of  Scutari  and  principal  dly  of  Albania,  Ewapcaa  Ttahqri 
qn  the  south-eastem  there  of  Lake  Scutari,  aear  lha  anaiiMMa 
of  the  Dria  and  Boyana  rivm,  aad  14  m.  iaiead  fnmtbaildriitle 
Sea.  Pop.  (1905)  about  3a<ooa  The  piafai  h  wUdi  Scvtait 
is  buflt  extends  louthwarda  to  Alessio  and  northwards  (o  the 
Montenegrin  frontier.  It  it  enclosed  by  lofty  mountains  on 
every  iiiic  cxii  ]>t  where  it  aJJoins  the  lake.  It  is  very  liable 
to  be  lloodc<l,  .ir.d  this  li.ibility  was  greatly  increased  towirds 
the  close  of  the  igih  century  by  the  deflection  of  the  Drin 
and  its  junction  with  the  Boyana.  Its  baxaar  and  mosques 
give  Scutari  an  oriental  appearance,  but  the  finest  of  its  buildings 
are  Italian— an  old  Venetian  citadel  on  a  high  crag,  and  a 
Romatj  Catholic  cathedral.  The  city  is  the  scat  of  a  Rom.n 
Cathohc  archbishop  and  a  Jesuit  college  aad  aentinaty,  wLkb 
are  subsidiacd  by  the  Austrian  government.  The  trade  of 
Sculaii  tcadt  to  dediae  aad  to  hie  diverted  to  Salonica  and 
other  panaoonaoctad  with  the  aula  European  railways.  Grain. 
w«e^  Uiaa  aad  Mm*  tobacco  and  tumach  are  e;qK>tted;  arms 
and  cottaa  Mnffi  are  nunulactured;  and  textiles,  metals,  pro- 
visions and  hardware  are  imported.  Large  qi;air.itj<.i  of  a 
kind  of  sardine,  called  scorarat  by  ihc  Ilalhins  and  serjid  by  the 
Albjnia.i5,  arc  laught  in  the  Boyana  and  cured  for  exp.in  a 
home  Consumption.  The  Boyana  is  navigable  by  small  sea- 
going vessels  .IS  f.ir  as  01>i/!i.  12  m.  from  its  mou'.h;  cargoes 
for  Scutari  arc  then  transhipped  into  light  river  cnU.  The 
tteaaaa  el  the  Amh>-Mont«iietria  tiadfaf  aompaay  pl^  eo  the 
lake. 

Livy  relates  that  Scodra  was  cbotenat  cqdtal  bytbe  Dtfrfia 
kiag  Gentiut,  who  waa  hen  beai^pd  la  iM  ax.,  aad  cmiM 
capttvetaRoBie.  latheTthceatuiy  ScataiifenfaitolbehaaA 

of  the  Servians,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by  the  Vcaetiia^ 
and  finally,  in  1479,  the  Turks  acquired  it  by  treaty 

Lasa  ScoTAai  ia  almoet  bisected  by  the  line  of  the  Moatcacoii 
frontier.    It  oocupica  one  of  the  depmaiana,  known  as  pmya, 

which  are  oomnton  throuehout  the  Ittyrian  Karat  regioe.  In 
generally  ev«n  margin  is  broken  by  the  estuary  of  the  river  MoratciMi. 
and  by  a  long,  narrow  inlet  which  (tretchea  towards  the  North 
Albanian  Alps.  The  lake  measures  ijs  sq.  m.;  its  maximum  depth 
wa«  long  considered  to  be  no  more  than  33  ft.  But  a  sericsei 
sounding*  taken  in  loot  by  Dr  Jovan  Cviji£  revealed  the  ediccac* 
of  a  ienca  of  deep  holes  near  the  louth-wcstem  shore,  one  of  wWdk 
attains  a  depth  of  144  ft.  The  surface  is  ao  ft.  above  sta-fevd. 
The  priocipal  affluent  of  Lake  Scutari  is  the  Moratefaa,  whick  cmos 
it,  alter  forming;  two  %mM  I.xVes,  near  the  MontcniEgrin  port  of 
Plavnitza.  Ii  is  .Ir.iir.ci1  liy  the  Bo>-ana.  which  issues  from  it!  aootk- 
eastern  extremity  and  flows  to  the  Adriatic  LaktScutariabeaaii 
ia  aqaatic  btada  aad  M(  ha  bliUaatIr  Char  «Mir.  to  aiCh|H«* 
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SCUTTLE— SCYPHOMEDUSAE 


of  wooded  idets,  and  its  Ktting  ci  nigged  mouptauw,  tome  ol  which 
m  cowicd  iriib  MMw  duriag  ilH  giMur      «f  tte  yw» 
«ftto  nott  BMUtVtd  ttfeca  ill  Eiiropi. 

fCUTTLB,  a  tenn  fonxkcriy  appUixl  to  a  broad  flat  dish  or 
platter;  it  rtpresents  the  O.  Eng.  HUid,  co|^te  with  Gcr. 
SchUssrl,  tUsh,  derived  from  Lat.  scuUtla,  a  viu.irc  wlvcr  or  tray, 
dim.  of  «uJrj,a  platliT,  probably  allied  to  sf  uium,  the  large  oblong 
sju!  11,  rj  distingubhcd  from  the  dypeus,  ihc  small  round  shield. 
The  name  survives  in  ihc  coal-scuttle,  ttylcd  "  purdoiuum  " 
in  English  auccioneen'  catalogues,  which  now  assumes  various 
forms.  "Scuttle  "  in  thift  amie  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  word  meaaing  a  small  OfMdng  in  the  deck  or  side  of  a  ship, 
cither  fanaiag  a  Jutchmqr  w  cut  thtouth  the  covetiog  of  the 
katchtvqrt  ftrom  wbick  to  "KOttle''  •  ibqt  bmmi  to  cot » Iwie 
is  thir  bottom  w  tbtt  the  sinks.  This  ««cd  is  w  adaptation 
tH  O.  Fr.  eteotO^t,  mod.  icotUitU,  from  Span,  eseotilla,  dim. 
cf  tsceli,  a  sloping  rut  in  a  garment  al>out  the  netk.  The  Spanish 
word  is  cognate  with  Du.  schoot,  Gcr.  Schois,  lap,  bojjom,  prupcrly 
the  Hap  or  projecting  edge  of  a  garment  about  the  neck,  0.  Eng. 
ueat,  whence  '*  sheet."  The  colloquial  "  scuttle,"  in  the  sense 
of  hurrying  away,  is  another  form  of  "  scuddlc,"  frequentative 
of  siiid  "  to  nn,  which,  like  its  variant  "scoot,"  is  axiothcr 
form  ui  "  shi.o:." 

CGYLAZ  OF  CARYANDA  (in  Caiia),  Qntk  faiitoikii,  Kved 
in  Ibv  time  of  Darius  Hyitaifiis  ($11-48$  wbo  oommb- 
■ioMd  Mm  to  explore  the  eouoe  «(  llw  ladnai  Ho  atailed 
from  Caspatyrus  (Cas papyrus  In  Hecataeut;  the  she  cannot  be 

Jdentit'icd:  sec  V.  A  Smith,  E^^rly  Hist,  cj  Indui,  jnd  ed.,  f,/©,"?, 
j4  nolel,  and  is  said  by  FIcrcxdotus  (iv.  44)  to  have  reached  the 
Si  I  .  In  III  I  he  sailed  west  through  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the 
Red  5cdi.  i>tylax  urotc  an  account  of  his  explorations,  referred 
to  by  Aristotle  .f /'f/i/i'f  J,  vii.  14),  and  probably  also  a  history 
of  the  C&rian  hero  Heracieides,'  prince  of  MyLitsAe,  wbo  di^ia- 
guished  himself  in  the  revolt  against  Darius  (Herodotus  v. 
I3i).  This  work  is  tlae  earliest  known  Greek  history'  which 
centred  round  the  achievements  of  a  single  individual.  Sulda^ 
(t  a}*  wlw  meMkot  the  MCond  mrk.  confounda  tiie  older  Sqrla* 
villi  %  madi  later  antbor,  wbo  mote  a  lefutatton  of  tbe  Uttory 
of  Polybius,  and  b  presumably  identical  with  Scylax  of  Hali- 
camassus,  a  statesman  and  astrologer,  the  friend  of  Panaetius 
spoken  of  by  Cicero  {Dr  Ji?.  ii.  4:),  Neither  of  tbtsc,  however, 
can  be  (he  author  of  the  Periplus  of  the  Mcdileiranean,  which 
has  cotnc  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Scylax  of  Car>anda. 
This  work  is  littic  mote  than  a  sailor's  handbook  of  places  and 
distances  all  round  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  its 
ttraixfact,  and  tbca  akuig  tbe  outer  Libyan  coast  as  far  as  the 
CartbagjnbiBa  tiaded.  fittcnial  evidence  shows  that  it  must 
have  been  written  long  after  the  time  of  Herodotus,  about 

Editions  by  B.  Fabricius  (1878)  aad  C.  Mailer  in  Gtographki 
Craeti  mineret,  i.,  where  the  subtect  is  fully  di^cuuied:  tee  a\io 
G  F  Vnger,  FUMcpa.Mxmi  (tft74):  B.  C.  Niebulir.  JOmne 
Sthnfun.  I,  (iSat);  aad  E.  H.  Btmbunr.  HiUtrr  «S  Amim  Cto- 
P»m-  '■ 

genu  AMD  CHARTBDI8.  In  Homer  (Of.  xii.  73, 335. 430) 
Scylla  is  a  dftadful  sea-monster,  daughter  of  Crataeis,  with  six 
heads,  twdvo  feet  and  a  voice  like  the  yelp  of  a  puppy.  She 
dwell  iaaicft<iavelooUiigtotbewctt,(artiptbefaceo(abiige 
cSff.  Oat  o(  her  cave  die  atttcfc  bcr  headik  fliUng  for  marine 
acatorct  and  saalching  tbe  •eamcn  out  of  paoing  ships.  Within 
a  bowshot  of  this  cliff  was  another  tower  cliff  with  a  great  fig- 
tree  growing  on  it.  Umler  this  second  rock  dwell  Chary bdis, 
who  thrice  a  day  sucked  in  and  thrice  sjioutcfl  out  the  sci  water. 
Between  these  rocks  Odysseus  sailed,  and  Scylla  snatched 
sis  men  out  of  his  ship.  In  later  classical  times  Scylla  and 
Charybdis,  whose  position  is  not  defined  by  Homer,  were  localized 
in  the  Straits  of  Messina — Scylla  on  the  Italian,  Charybdis 
on  the  Sicilian  side  (Strabo  i.  p.  24;  vi.  p.  268).  Thewdl-known 
Hoe,  Inddit  la  ScyUtm  wpiau  atere  C4er]iM|ai»  occur*  in  the 
^UmmidMr  of  Cautier  de  liUe,  a  poet  of  tbe  i9tb  century.  In 

•TMe  Heiaefcides  is  noticed  in  an  Egvpilm  papyrus  containing 
a  fiagmeilt  of  the  historian  Sosylus,  which  allu<lcs.  by  way  of  com- 
pariiM.  to  the  tactical  atailiiy  diiolaytd  by  him  at  the  faattie  of 


Ovid  (Ur/ufr  xw.  1-74)  Scylk  appears  as  a  beautiful  maiden 
belovcf  I  .  [  I  i  ;  god  Claucus  sjoid  other  deities,  and  changed 
by  the  jealous  Circe  (or  other  rival)  into  a  sea-monster;  after 
wards  she  was  transformed  into  a  rock  shunned  by  fishermen 
AcOHtdiiig  toalatckgeod  (Sccviuaoa  Aauid,  iii.  4J0),  Chaiybdia 
waa  a  voiadous  womeii  wbo  lobbed  Hciadea  of  bU  cattle  and 
waa  therefore  cast  lato  tbe  lea  by  Zeoi,  where  she  letaiaed  her 
old  vocadous  nature.  In  later  poetry  aad  art  Scylla  waa  ean- 
cdvcd  of  as  a  maiden  above,  with  dogs'  or  WOlMa*  headi  gHndag 
out  of  her  body,  and  tbe  tail  of  a  fish. 

Another  Scylla,  confounded  by  Virgil  {Ed.  vi.  74)  with  tbe 
sea-monstrr,  was  a  daughter  of  Nisus  (q.v.),  king  of  Megara. 

Sec  O.  Wascr.  ^'ii  v.i'  i  u-'d  Ckarytxits  in  drr  LiUmlur  ukJ  Kuml  drt 
CritcMen  umd  Ramer  (18^):  and  O.  Jobst,  SkyUa  und  Ckaryidn 
(WOraburg,  1902),  who  endeavours  to  show  that  tbe  Homeric 
description  really  referred,  as  the  andcnu  aisumcd.  to  the  Sicilian 

strallji. 

SCYMNUS  of  Chios,  the  name  assigned  to  a  Greek  geographer 
of  uncertain  date,  commonly  taken  to  be  the  author  of  a  frag- 
mentary anonymous  Parapkrasu  to  verse  describing  the  northern 
coasts  of  tbe  MediterraiKan  and  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  a 
work  which  in  tbe  fint  edition  (Augsburg,  i6oo>  was  ascribed 
to  Marcianus  of  Hetadea.  Meineke  showed  that  this  piece 
cannot  be  by  Sqnmnii.  It  is  dedicated  to  a  lUog  Kkomedce, 
peobabfy  Nknnedia  m.  of  Bitbynk  (91-74  nx.),  aad  ao  would 
date  ftwn  the  bn^nnfag  oi  tbe  ist  ccntuiy  M>  Itt  nott 
vahublepoitioutdata  to  tbe  EusiDc  regions  aad  10  the  HcBcde 
colonics  of  thoee  ^Mca  aa  ladl  aa  ol  tba  ooaMa  of  Spob,  Gaul 

and  Italy. 

See  Mcineke's  edition  (Berlin.  1S46);  C.  Mailer,  CtotT^pki  Cratci 
minoru,  vol.  i.,  where  tbe  poem  is  edited  with  sufBcient  pcolcgomcna, 
(pp.  iniv.-las«fi.){  E.  H.  Bttabuiy»  AMMmt  CuiirU**!!'.  L  99^  loo^ 
lot,  lit.  1S3:  IL  ai,  C9^4- 

SCYPROMEODSAB  or  Acalfphac,  one  0!  the  two  sub- 
divisions of  the  llydrozoa  (17. r  ),  the  other  bciiif  the  Hy<lro- 
medusae  iq.v.).  The  subclass  Scyphomedusac  ccni.  ins  a  numl>er 
of  animals  which  ia  the  adult  condition  arc  medusae  or  jelly- 
fishes  (sec  MeoitSa),  exclusively  marine  in  habitat  and  found  in 
all  seas.  They  are  chief!y  pelagic  organisms,  floating  at  or  near 
the  surface  of  the  water,  but  occur  also  at  great  depths,  and  are 
sometime*  find  and  icHile  in  habit.  Many  qiecics  attain  a 
large  ilae  and  bgr  tbdr  biOllant  coloration  ate  very  conspicwniB 
objccu  to  tbe  mariner  or  Uavdler.  la  qtito  of  tba  iof  t  aatum 
of  thrir  bodies,  a  number  of  Scyphomediuae  have  been  found 

fos<.n,  M-c  especially  Maas  (7  and  i;). 

A  scj  phomtd'jsa  is  distiniruishcd  from  a  hydromcdusa  chiefly 
by  the  following  points.  The  umbrella  has  a  lobiil,  in<iented 
margin,  a  character  only  seen  amongst  nydroniedus.ic  in  the 
order  Narcomtdusac,  anil  it  is  without  the  characteristic  velum 
of  the  liydroraeduttc;  hence  the  Scyphomedusae  are  sometimes 
termed  HydroMa  Acraspeda.  The  sense-organs  are  covered 
over  by  flaps  of  the  umbrcllar  margin  (hence  "  Steganophthal- 
mata  "),  and  are  always  tentaculoc^sts,  that  is  to  say,  reduced 
and  modified  tentacle*,  which  bear  umaUy  both  occUi  aad 
otocysis,aadarebo1tollr.  IbegonadaaieforaMdlatbeandoderm 
(hence  "  Entocarpeae  ").  and  the  gencrttive  |noduct*  are  abed 
into  the  gastric  cavity  and  pass  to  the  exterior  by  way  of  tbe 
mouth.  The  development  from  the  egg  n'.ay  Vie  direct,  or  may 
take  place  wilb  ui  alternation  of  genrratinns  (mctagcnois)i 
in  which  a  non-sexual  individual,  the  so-c  dlcd  scyphiltoma  Of 
scyphopolyp,  produces  by  budding  the  sexual  medusae. 

MorphMoty  of  the  Scyfhomedusa. — As  already  stated,  a 
medoaa  of  tbi*  order  may  be  free-swimming  or  sessile  in  habit. 
Intennediate  between  these  two  types  are  spectcs  which  have 
the  power  of  tcmponl  fixation  by  the  clumbnd  eurface.  Socb 
forms  when  undisturbed  <x  themedve*  to  the  bottom  and  rest 
with  their  mouths  and  tentacles  uppermoat.  U  disturbed  they 
swim  about  like  other  medusae  until  a  favootable  opportunity 
presents  itself  for  resuming  the  sedentary  habit.  A  well-known 
ctample  of  a  perni.inently  fi<-s^:!e  form  is  Luerrn/sria,  common  on 
the  .Atlantic  coasts  of  KurojH-,  es[)eci.illy  in  ZiM/ff-  lxds,  attached 
to  the  weed.  It  resembles  in  general  appearance  a  pol>p,  Ucking 
I  oven  the  cbaifttcriatk  aadUMB  aaai»oi|m,  wbkh  are  prcacaw 
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however,  in  the  allied  genus  Ilalidjstus  (fig.  i),  proving  its 
■cdimn  nature  beyond  all  doubt. 

Tlie  body-form  <A  the  Scyphomedume  varie*  from  that  of  a  conical 
W  roughly  cubical  cap  (fig.  4),  to  that  o(  a  thallovv  s-iuccr  or  dUk 
fig.  aa).  The  tewtacka  vary  in  number  iron  iour.  the  fximitive 


tfc*  nMolb  xaur  Vi  •  ifaBvIt  atmeture  at  the  extremity  ol  the 
manubrium,  or  may  be  four-comered,  with  the  comm  dnm  «gt 
into  lo-callcd  oral  arnM,  each  of  which  bean  on  the  iaaer  Mt  I 

igmorrt  continuing  the  angle  of  the  mouth  (fig.  la).  In  tome  gcaoa 
the  oral  arms  arc  of  great  length,  and  in  the  »uborUcr  Rhlzostooeae 
they  undergo  concrcaccnce  to  form  a  proboscis  (tig.  3.  a),  in  MKb  a 
way  that  the  month  becomes  ne.arly  obliterated,  acid  is 
reduced  to  a  ayatem  of  fine  caaalt  opening  to  the  cxtenor  by 
msall  pore*. 

The  mouth  leads  into  the  tpadous  atamadi.  which  ii 
typirallv  four  Itilx-fj  (fig.  ai,  r).  On  the  floor  of  the  Romack 
an  l..jrnc  tlio  f  ur.'iiii  ijous  gonads  (at),  and  also  teittacVe-Ulae 
processes  tcrnu'd  ^'ijtric  filaments  or  pkateUae.  pmi<>riin;  into 
the  cavity  o(  the  stomach.  The  );onads  arc  {..1^*  the 
I  endodcrm  containing  generative  cciLs  and  are  prmiitiveSy 
four  in  number,  situated  interradtally,  but  each  gonad  may 
be  divided  into  two  by  the  partition  vhlch  aepnratea  two 
adjacent  lobot  of  the  ctomach.  that  is  to  say.  by  one  of  the 
areas  of  concreicence  between  exumbml  and  aubumbral 
cndixicrm.  whence  arises  a  condition  with  eight  gonads  mliicli 
i^  no  means  uni  onunun.  As  a  rule  these  medusae  are  of 
■c|>arate  sexes,  but  hermaphrodite  forma  are  known,  lor 
nample,  the  canspioMW  BrilW  ' 
Caryioera  (fig.  t. »). 

iMiM^ff^^f^  In!  a  T  wdi  (ooad  wkt  i  

li  PmM  in.  M  it  mm,  to  fom  s  fk  or  daap  cwhy  I 


Fio.  I.  JZiiKiljllhil  mHcu:.^ 

I.  From  the  »iJc.  /'. 
1 1     From  above. 

111.  From  ttie  ntdc.  with  the  urabrclU  U, 
drawn  back  oad  tho  aoiith  te, 

thrust  out. 
A  tentaculocyat  C'  eotletocyito-  o, 
phore"  or mMginal  anchor  "1  w. 
seen  fnim  the  aubumbral 

side, 
•italic. 

Subumbrella. 

Knobbed   tentacles   in  eight 


of  the 


IV. 


P. 

*«». 

I. 


n,  TentacuIoGyata,  four  perratUal* 
fouF  intaRnviL 


-  iypBnhMio,r-r 
M  :er  H.'J,Clarl.} 

Rudimentary  tentacia 

trntaculocyst. 
Glandular  cushion. 
Ocellu",  and  rn.  intemalemlaf 

the  tcniaculocyst. 
Mouth. 

tntcrradlal  septal  ridges,  pasring 
into  the  taeniolae  (/.<)  in  the 
•talk. 

gm.  The  eight  adradial  gonads  on  the 
tubumbrjl  u.dU  nf  the  four 
radial  pcriuches,  representing 
primitively  (our  hocae-ihoe- 
khaped  gonada  anch  divided 
into  taro  fay  hi  ' 


Fig.  '30. — Surface  \new  of  tlie  Subaaterih  or  oral 
aspect  of  Amrdia  atirUc,  to  dtow  the  poiitiMM  of  the 
openinga  of  the  aubgaailw  pilti  CP.  In  the  centre  ia  the 
mouth,  with  four  perrwHal  ntma  ooncapomfing  to  iu  angle* 
(compare  fig.  tl).  The  four  aub-genhai  piu  are  aeen  to  be 
interradiaL  x  indicatea  the  outline  of  the  roof  (aboral  limit) 
of  n  aubMaital  pit;  jr.  the  outline  of  itt  foor  or  onl  f  " 
ia  t*fc>T»  the  miftg. 


nunibeT,  to  a  very  large  number,  but  in  one  suborder,  the  Rhiro- 
stomeae.  tentacles  arc  abM-rt  altotfether  ffig.  3.  a).  Typically  tin- 
tentacle*  have  the  form  of  lonK  flexible  filaments,  hollow  or  soli  I, 
implanted  singly  on  the  margin  o(  the  umbrella  (fig.  y  b),  but  in  some 

in  nniN  •  nmn  of  ■mau  capitate  tentadea  k  lottttd  m  omIi  of  the 
eight  adradhri  lappets  of  the  margin  (fig.  1).  A  tnie  velum  is  absent, 
as  already  ftated,  but  in  Ckaryhiaea  (fig.  4)  a  structure  is  found 
termed  a  re/ari«m  (VV),  whi(  h  is  a  flap  hani;inK  down  from  the 
margin  of  the  unibrrll.*,  .ind  whiih  cnrsi\t»  of  .i  (ultj  of  tbc  siibiunbr.ll 

fctoderm.contaiaing  cndodermal  canals.  A  true  velum,  such  as  is 


X,  y)  opealng  by  a  vide  aperture  (CF).  Thcae  csvitiBi 
known  aa  the  nmniiMar  or  Migeiuw  cavitica.  Theyi 
probably  for  the  aeration  of  the  gonads  by  admitting  to 
their  vicinity  water  with  its  dissolved  oxygen;  they  never 
serve  a*  Kcr.ital  ilucts.  since  the  generati\-c  products  art 
alvk.ivs  il»tu'<e<l  into  the  stomach  and  pas*  out  by  the 
mouth.  In  some  genera,  for  instance,  Cyaiua  and  its  alUei 
the jawideea  wheWjiwtnrihettWBgil  the  anbgenitalmiiti 
tt  it  had  undaigoae  a  htmle.  aid  henga  dowa  hi  lie 
subumbral  space  as  if  suspended  by  •  meaentery  (ii>td> 
Usually  the  four  suhgenital  cavities  are  distinct  fraaMB 
other  (so-called  tctrademntc  condition),  but  in  maiiv 
RhiA>stomeae.  for  example.  Crambesia.  the  subgenitil 
cavities  join  toccihcr  under  the  subumbral  iioor  of  the 
stomach  (•o<alled  rooiuxlemnic  condition)  and  coaksc*  ta 
form  a  so^Ilcd  subgenital  portico  placed  on  the  oral  stdecf 
the  stomach,  opening  by  four  interradial  ape rt urea  Liiaiie 
the  oral  arms,  (hat  is  to  say.  by  the  four  piiiaitive  ainrtaWi 
of  the  subgenital  pit*,  la  MaatstM  aubcBBital  nto  aK 
almnt  altogether,  and  (he  Mae  trnwlilun  flaqr  be  Mai.hi 

Charybdatidat. 

The  ^astrovascular  system  fili  I'x^  r^en,'  dci;ree  of  OBiaaladlyllM 
ver\'  primitive  to  a  hit;hly  cLiln  r.itc  lyi'C  cf  ftrueture.  TakinrslO 
••■.inin;-p'  'i-.t  t! .i-  w n!c  .\i  1  ^i  nti  r  1,;  r.n  ii  v  w  liich  the  u^eduia  inrefits 
primitively  from  the  antccctlcnt  actinula-stagc  (sec  article  MaX)^^). 
weindilaeiiGhafonnaa  rn«ra.  four  iotemdiel  anee  of  caeo» 
oenoe  bueun  the  exumbral  and  subumbral  layers  of  endoderm,  (oar 
soHadlM  HBtal  aodes  or  "  cathammala,"  aubdivi^ng  the  aioa  ' 
into  fear  tndc  fadially  situated  nouchea  which  communkate  ' 
each  other  beyond  the  septal  noocs  by  wide  apertures  conn' 
what  ii  tcrme^i  by  cocrti-y  .t  ring-canal-    In  other  casca  the  I 

concrescence  majr  extend  as  far  as  the  margin  of 
ttatt  the  tobea  el  the  MSMh  an  aoaiplMiV  < 
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another,  as  in  Cl.aryVr./'-i  iftg.  4I,  aficrr  ihrrc  jrr  four  i-a'-irir pouches 
comniunit.ilinj;  wv.ti  the  central  stum.irh  tiy  li  iir  '^j-.a;li'l  n.i-tnc 
ostia  {(ig.  4).    A  simiLir  conditioo  i»  *ct-n  in  Pdaiui,  where  the 

number  of 


incrcaacd  to  msteOL  In  fonm 

»uch  A*  Luetrtwic  and  Ckaryb- 
d'lfa.  in  which  the  umbrelU  i» 
of  deep  form  and  I  he  r.u  imat  h- 
cavity  con><-iiurntly  of  prcat 
extent  in  the  vertical  dircvlion, 

nodM  tin  drawn  out  into 
vcrtiod  BtititI  " ' 
(fig.  4,  La*  1,  :  in 

their  anatomic.il  ti'„aijiii  xVr 
tiirn  iui-Tit"*  of  the  A.-ithopob,  ; 
T  he  phacelUc  are  carried  011 
thf  <<lge»  of  the  tatniol.ic 
(ftg.  A,  Ck).  Finally  in  the 
majority  «  ScynboiMdusae 
the  prfnihivtly  «mpie  con- 
crcscence-areAS  Hecome  in- 
crcasid  in  numl*-r  and  in 
extent,  so  th-it  radi.il  canals, 
rin?-ejr*i!: ,  \  .  '  in  he  distin- 
guishcd  in  addition  to  stomach- 
pouclic*.  Thus  in  A  urelia  (fip. 
aa  and  2b),  to  uke  a  familur 
example^  the  digeiUvt  tract 
_      ,    ,,  ,  he%\n»  whb  th*  BMOth,  of 

Fig.  Half  of  t  he  lower  «-,;rf,irc  which  the  four  comer*  are 
of  AureUa  aurUa.  The  tr,in5^»arent  jiriikin^td  into  the  four  lont; 
tiuue*  allow  the  cnttric  ca\-itKS  and  oral  arms,  pcrradial  in  poMtion. 
*   to  be  Men  through  ttani.  The  moutli  fcadt  into  the 

tpacioua  Momach  coatainins 
(fg.  the  four  conspicuotii  horsc- 
»hoe-»h.ipcd  gonads  (n)  mark- 
in,;     four  s!omach-p«)urh('--, 
»hi  h,    howi  VcT,    ,itr  intcr- 
n  of  the  radial  in  poistion.    Frrm  the 
stomach  or  its  poinhi  v  .uin.- 
anastomoung  uxt^i    radial    canals,  four 
CMmIs «{ tlw enteric aystcm.    parradial.  four  inicrrailiai  and 
OT,  Ovirica.    The  laMral  libmenta  c^ht  adradial  (fig.  sh).  The 
near  to  these  arc  not  drawn.       p«-rr.vli.il  ami  intcrmdial  carals 

con-iit  of  a  main  >-lcm  k;i\in;; 
off  branches,  and  both  rtcm  and  branches  reach  to  the  maiKin.il 
rin([-canal,  the  main  ttem  cndiivg  in  one  of  the  cig^t  tentaculocy^^t^, 
n^acb  are Jodgcd  in  the  notcKee  between  the  lofaea  of  the  umbrellar 
w.  Tm  adradial  canab  are  uabranchcd  and  ran  to  tJwiBiddlc 
«fMW  o«  dw  marginal  lobe*.  The  ayatem  of  canal*  ihows 
nat  Wiatkon  even  in  the  lame  ftpecien. 

Thtjnutcutar  system  of  the  S  \  tihomcjusac  is  develor-rd  on  th,- 
"*         1  aurfacc  as  a  .Ystem  <A  circularly  diapoeed  hbrw  which  h\ 
~tion  make  til*  «aib(^  moR  concaiw  and  AmiBiib  its 


(Ptam  Gefeabaur.) 
a.  Marginal 

taeulocyatal 

h.    Oral  arms. 

»,    Axial  or  gastric 
enteric  cavity, 
ft.  Radiating  and 


port! 


Fic.  i.—Scypkomtduta».  a,  JUoMtmia  ftdwM;  b,  CkrytAota 


ciwltir.  TW  dheniar  nuMctea  nmally  form  two  chief  ponloni.  a 
pwipheral  Vnath-niutcte  (JTraniwaiit*/),  aubdividcd  into  four,  et^ht 
-"Tewtcen  arras,  and  an  oral  ring-muacle  round  the  mouth.  End'^- 
al  muscles  are  found  in  the  phaccltac,  and  in  tuch  furn.^ 
udinal  (vertical;  muacntar  tiacta  or  baada  are 
to 


in  Hydromedusae  of  a  dtffuacr 
•  canoantrated  in  certain  place*  to  form 
r.tlwocatnl 
ibutaocuaaalottror 


of  pndodeTm.-it  origin,  but  which,  eooording  toieceat  olMervitlBne.u« 

forrni  d  m  the  walls  oi  tBB  *  ^*  '''  * 

of  ectodermal  origin. 
Tlw 

jfWW  I  

a  centnl  nerwua 
nervou*  ■y*tcn  doca  ant 

eitcht  separate  con- 
centrations at  the 
margin  of  the  um- 
brdh.  oentml  each 
round  ooe  of  the 
■rnavonane  (tenta- 
ctiloeyat*).  Each 
nerw-centrc  controls 
its  own  ant i mere  of 
segment  of  the  body, 
receiving  amsory  im- 
prcaaions  from  the 
tcntacutocytt  and  in- 
nervating rts  special 
sulxli  vision  01  the 
m  u  M  11  I  ar  ^y;it  c  m. 
The  scfjiiratc  ncr^c- 
centnrs  are,  .i^  ,i  rule, 
placed  in  coramuni-  a 
cation  only  by  the  ^ 
general  nerve-plextia, 
but  in  Charybdaea 
there  i*  a  xtgzag 
marpnal  nerve  con- 
nn  ring  thoin  up. 

T  he  se  rue-organs  of 
(Imi  ScyoliosiNduiBO 
aicontn  e  whole  ofa 
very  uniform  type. 
They    arc  always 
lentaculocysts.  as 
already  stated,  and 
they  always  have  a 
hollow  axi*.  unlike 
the  tentaculocysts  of 
Hydromedusae,  in 
wnich  group  thc<- 
organs,  when  they  do 
occur  (as  in  Trachy- 
linae)    are  always 
solid.  Two  types  of 
tentacutoqirit  must 
be  distinFTuishfld,  tlW 
one   (x-rurrilUf  Only 
in  the  or.ler  ?>t,iUTO-  g' 
mcduwc    the  other  ' 
in  alt  orders  of  the  q 
group.    The  second  ' 
and  commoner  type  q 
is  known  as  a  tm- 
palium  (fic.  6)  and 
consists  01  a  short,  gfj 
hollow  rod,  the  wall 
of  which  is  composed 
of   the   two  tuxU- 


(After 


4.—CharybdaM  marsupialis. 

CiMM,) 

Natwd  stae. 

View  of  the  amrgia  of  the  umbrella, 
nattiral  siae. 

Horirontal  section  through  the  umbrella 

and  manut-rium- 
Vrrtical  sections,  to  the  left  in  the  plane 
of  an  interradiua,  to  the  light  ia  the 
plane  «>f  a  pcmdiua. 
SubumbreUa. 
Manubrium. 
£./tx, Axial  cnteroo. 
.  Ck  and  Ft,  Ga«tral  I 
layers,  ectoderm  and  ^C,  Corner  groove, 
endoderm,  enclosing  CR.  Corner  ridge, 
a  cavity  continuous  sR,  Side  ridgeT 

with  that  of  the  gas-  £^  £„jJJtnn|.,„^(g^^^  

trovascuUr  system.  of  the  wall*  of  the  enteric  caWty  of  the 

At  the  apex  of  the  umbrclU.  whereby,  its  sinsle  chamber 

rhopahum    the   en-  is  broken  up  into  four  pouches), 

dodcrm  u  P«atly  Lj^,.  „(  attachment  of  a  genital  band 
ttaCUMdmdCnn-  .md  txand  in  section, 

•m*  01  eoBOement-  £i;^  Enteric  pouch  of  the  umbrella,  in  the 
left-hand  ficiac,  pointa  to  the  cavity 


celts  secreting 

otoliths  (Con).  The 
more  proximal  por- 
tion of  the  rhopahum 
usually  bears  one  or 
moreoceili  (at).  The 
rhopalla  arc  lodged 
in  the  notches  be- 
tween  the  marginal 
ia  covered  over  by 


Vt, 
Fr, 
Tc. 


nahing  aeichboan 
margin  of  tae'iuab 
to  rca,  the  4 

Vebrium. 
Frenum  of  the  ' 
Temaculocyst. 

lobe*  of  the  umbrella,  and  each  rhopaflma 
a  little  prbtecting  flap  or  lappet.  On  the 
CJCtemal  (>*.  exumbral)  face  of  the  Lipptt  there  is  frequently  a 
patch  of  sensory  ciliated  epithelium  regaidied  at  olfactory  in  function 
and  termed  the  olfactory  pit  (fig-  6,  A).  Each  rhopalium  ia  a  ocati* 
round  which,  aa  already  stattxl,  nervous  tissue  I*  concentrated. 

The  otoiUkt  vary  considerably  in  number  and  sire.  In  Avreiia 
there  are  found  numerous  otolitnt  arrangt-d  irregularly.   In  Cliaryb- 


itbsare  Uzfer  biit  (ewi 
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TIm  ooelli  vary  gmtly  both  m  resard*  Bumbcr  and  complexity  of 
•trwtun.  Inioinegeflei«tliman«bMt.u,(oriaaunoe,inP<<dcto> 
QmmvsikI /UmmImm.  In^MHUsthefeMetwooneach  rhopalium, 
•  linple  occllu*  on  the  exumbral  Mde,  and  a  cupncd  ocellus  on  the 
mbwRbral  ude  (not  present  in  young  individuals).  In  Charytxiata 
there  arp  no  Ins  than  ■ixoodli  on  each  o(  ihr  four  rho[iali.i  (hg.  7) ; 

on  the  c»unil<ral  aspect 

vJKvUt:   - —   -S#^>3f>»     there  arc  two  median 

ocelli  (oc'i  oc'),  a  (lisi.il 
and  a  proximal,  r.uh 
of  thr:'i  .1  v<  ■  ii  !)1  ito 
o<'<rlUjs  v^iih  ,1  Ii  ii^.  .in<i 
nil  the  Mills  of  the 
tliiiii.iliiim  arc  two 
pairs  of  ocelli  without 
\ense*  '(qc~1);  wamt- 
time*  iJw  an  addf- 
tional  seventh  ordltis 
occurs,  a  pit-like  >triii  - 
ture  ••ithout  a  kns, 
cither  bet  wren  the  Iud 
median  ocelli,  or  placed 
ttsyminctricaUy  near 
the    median  proximal 

OCfllu*. 

The  ocelli  consist,  as 

in.  lljilrijinodiDiac,  of 
two  kinds  of  clLfucnts: 
(l)  visual  cilU,  M-r.viry 

«cta«iemul  cells,  whlrii  may  develop  terminal  viMial  conc>;  (.) 
piKment-cells,  usually  ectodermal,  but  in  one  known  instanco 
mdodcrmal.  The  simplest  type  of  ocellus  is  exemplified  by  the 
CUimbral  ocellus  6f  Aurtlia,  a  »imple  patch  of  pigment <ells  inlrr- 
■persed  with  visual  cells,  the  whole  On  a  level  with  the  rcinair.iiiR 
ectodermal  epithelium.  1 11  the  next  s-tajn'  of  cnmplication.  Men  in  the 
■Ulicmurocrary  (Kvcnth)  ocellus  of  CkarybdtKa,  the  patch  of  pic- 
ownted  rad  sensory  epitneHun  U  paahed  in  to  form  a  Utile  pto,  in  t^^ 


FlO.  5- — Scattered  Nerve  Ganglion  Cells, 
c,  Fnwi  the  nibttmbKlIa  U  ^nrafw  mriiu- 
(AftcrScUfcr.) 


ent  at>d  leas,  an  found  alio  oa 


In  the  left-hand  figu 
UL,  M.irKiruil  bppcti. 
T,  Tcntiiculocyst. 
A,  Sufwriorarabonlolhctory 

MT,  N^TKinal  tentacles  of  the 
diu:.  The  view  is  from  the 
atx'r  il  surface,  magnified 
about  So  Jumctcra. 

In  the  ri,;ht-hand  fiaure— 

A,  Superior  or  abonJ  ollactory 

pit. 

B.  Inferior  or  adorsl  olbctory 

pit. 


Fig.  6. — ^Teniae u I ixjst  and  .Mar^irul  l-appcts  of  Aurdia  autila. 
(.\ftier  Eimcr.) 

H.  Ur'uhf  between  the  two 
marginal  lappcta  faming 

the  hood. 
T,  Tenfacuhjcyst. 
End,  l-.ndixlrrm 

Em,  Caii.ll  of  the  enteric  system 
continued  intothctcntacu- 
locyst.  |(auiliic>r\' ). 

Cm,  Endo<l<  ririal  einKteiinn 
CC,-  Ectoikrm.il  pinnu  nt  (■•rcl- 
lus).  The  dr.iwinn  repre- 
aents  a  seclion,  taken  in 
a  radi.il  \  i  iiii  .il  jilaiit  so  as 
til  I'.i  1  :  iiu-li  ihe  long 
axis  ui  the  tcntjculocyst. 

interior  of  wMcli  tlie  pi|ment<eila  aeerete  n  gdatlnoaa  subatance 
forming  n  rtidimcntMy  vitreous  body.  As  a  further  advance,  the  pic 
becomes  widened  oat  into  a  cup,  as  in  the  lateral  ocelli  of  CharyMara. 
The  culminating  stage  of  evolution  is  sfvn  in  the  median  ocelli  of 
Chiirybdata  (fig.  8);  the  primitively  oj" -i  nip  h.i'^  now  ilo^d  o\er 
Co  form  a  \-csiclc  lying  beneath  the  cctoilerm;  the  outer  wall  ol  the 
vesicle  bccomes  tliickcned  to  (arm  a  cellular  lens  tf),  wliile  the 
proximal  wall  consists  of  sensory  and  pigmented  cella  nnd^tbrms  a 
retina.  In  this  way  the  ocellus  liecome^  a  true  eye.  very  similar  in 
pLin  to  the  eyes  ol^ Gastropods  and  other  molluscs.  The  ectoderm 
cnn;inuid  ov<  r  the  optic  veNiilc  fornv.  a  irati-]  an  tit  cornea  (fig.  8,  c) 
(U  tii  r  p"  rhaps  iiTini  rl  a  ronjiiiKiiv  •■ '  I  •<  a  uhii  h  tiu-  s^iherical  lens 
proieits  into  the  oi'tic  \r  i'lo,  iniUi'.  l.  d  in  tin-  vitreous  humour 
(ir.fc)  which  fill*  it;  th,-  r.  ■m  i  >.iii-.-t,  i  I  \iiii.il  cell*  with  long 
cones  (fig.  9)  altornatini;  with  pii;nient  e«  lU.  I  he  hi,;h  development 
of  Ihr  eyas  of  OkaryMaini  is  very  reniarkablc.  and  w  i>  ih>  ir  cI.i-a: 
tesemUanreto  theeyes  found  in  other  groups  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
with  whkh  they  can  have  no  genetic  relation.  Highly  dc\-elop«d 


ma,  with  eaodermal  ptgroenc  and  m 

^tS!w&Ia!^i<^SSi^^AmSiti  i»  Imm  to  be  of  the  inverted 


type,  with  the  viaual  eonea  I 
amongst  Hydromcduaae,  as 

endo<Jerm,  forming  a  cup  into 
which  the  ectodermal  visual 
cells    project  (Schewiakoff 

In    the  Stauraoiedusae 

tentoculocyata    are  either 
alisont    altogether,    as  In 
l.uifrHoria,    or  reprrscntcd 
b>  iHxuliar  striicturei  termed 
"  collctocystophorca  "  or 
"manind  nnchora"  (6g.  i, 
IV.).  ^h  such  body  bs  a 
basal  hollow  poftion  un)  aw> 
mounted    by    a  gfandular 
cushion  (i/).  from  the  centre 
of   which   prr;nt3  a  small,' 
solid,  club-shaped  process  or 
tentacle  (r*).   The  basal  por-  OC*'' 
tion  bears  an  txellus  (or)  at 
siaaple  structure.   The  dirtal 
dob    corresponds    to  _  th* 
crystal-sac  of  an  ordinary 
rhopalium,  but  bears  a  battery  , 
of  nf  matocysts  in  place  of  the  »»,. 
otoliths.     These  organs  are 
said  to  be  used  for  purposes    Fig,  7.— Tentaculocyst  of  Ciarjb- 
of  adhenaoe  nth«  fhu  to  <Uiea  martapitlk  mm  bom  the 
have       fmedoa  of  eemo-  right  side, 
organs.  si.  Scalk. 

The  histological  structure  oe>,  or',  Diaat  and  praoMl  OMdln 
of  the  Scyphomedusae  b  in  ocelli, 
the  main  similar  to  that  of  cx  I,  lateral  ocelli, 
the  Hydromedusacr  ((.v.),  but  o(o<.  Otoliths  (  '  cr>-std««oe  1. 
the  meseglora  is  more  ab«n> 

dantly  developed  in  the  free-ewimnung  forms,  and  contaiaa  apedd 

mcsQgloeal  corpuscles,  derived  by  Immigration  from  the  ectodena, 
and  generally  occurring  in  the  form  of  stellate  or  bipolar  cells. 

Dmltfimml Ike  S«fpkm«diua«,—'So  nduh  Scjnihomcdiiw 
are  knom  (0  icfMPodiKO  tbcondvci  bjr  boddlng    by  OBjr  Becked 

other  than  the  Mxml  one.  The  coune  of  thfe  devdopnicnt  in 
this  group  is  beat  made  clear  by  taking  as  a  type  Atmlia,  which, 
together  with  certain  other  common  genera,  such  as  Ckrysaara 
and  Cdyhrkixa,  has  been  studied  in  detail.   Uafartunately  the 

pointi  no  vMy  oontndidoiy* 


 Schfi>isMr.  ^ 

tU^  ^pcimiaios  aTwaMia  Esfrf- 


FlC.  8. — Vertical  section  of  the  Median  Distal  Ocellus  (tn:'  of  the 
preceding  finire)  of  Charybdata.  t.  Cornea;  I,  lens;  v^.,  viueous 
body;  r,  Mtun. 

The  an  peas  wit  ot  <fct  WMulli  iM'in  ffwWwd  oMwaHy.  la 
aome  caacs  the  ova.  afMr  Icnvinc  the  month,  aee  bdged  la  ne  enl 

arms,  and  undergo  the  earliest  phasca'of  their  development  in  tUi 
situation,  accumulating  in  the  eroovca  that  continue  the  an^ka  of  the 
mouth,  and  bwlgiiig  tb«  wall  of  the  groove  iMo  t 
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Ttt  «viimHsd«r|ow  total  dttvaie,  giving  riie  to*  bMuk  which 
tariM  *  gMtnibi  (lig .  tOt  A)  bjr  limgiaatioo  (m  anick  H vmoma)' 
Thb  fe  «  type  of  fcrm^laycr  formatioa  acvn  found  in  the  Hydro- 


of  Ctoryitfars, 
Ughjy  magnified. 
(,  ViMial  cone: 


<B«du»e«.tfcggliofSSwinlon.uiiei>ct  in  all  mu|w  of  animal*  above 
the  Coelcntera.  We  nay  Rgaid  it  at  a  form  of  unipolar  Immlgratioa 
ia  which  the  iminigriUnl  ceile  Due  into  the 
interior  in  a  connected  epithelial  layer,  iiutead 
ol  going  In  tiogty  and  independently.  The 
cmnryo  la  eet  free  u  a  pUnula  larv»  (fig.  10,  B) 
in  the  gaitmla  atage.  and  the  orihce  01  invagma- 
tloii  or  blaatopoK,  which  peraiiti,  it  wtuatcd 
at  the  hioder  pole.  After  a  time  the  plaaula 
iiiKa  iucif  by  the  anterior  pole,  whh  the  blaat^y 
poire  uppermott.  The  brva  after  fisation 
chaMCf  into  a  pol>'p-Uke  ocganiim  tertncd  a 
■CypMitoqia  or  acyjplumGlyp  (fig.  10.  C,  D). 
The  body  becotne*  in  thape  Hke  a  vate  or  um 
attached  by  a  narrow  atallc,  round  which  a 
diitinoue  membrane  is  aeocted.  From  the 
edgca  of  the  vaee  the  four  primary  tentaclea 
grow  out,  each  a  alender  filamcnt-witb  a  tolid 
ewJodetmal  ant.  The  tentaclea  border  a  broad, 
flattened  perittome,  from  the.  ceinre  of  which 
ariaca  the  hypottotne  with  the  mouth  at  its  ex- 
tremity: the  hypoetomc  is  at  fint  low,  but  toon 
become*  a  projecting,  dumnev-likr  tube.  It  ha* 
-  >i.  h.  *ougbt  to  prove  that  tw  intcriae  of  the 
«i  'j^tiZ  hypoctome  it  lined  by  ectoderm.  10  aa  to  form 
_  a  atomodaeum  or  ectodermal  aeaophagu*  limilar 

o,--Seniory  ^  ^l***  ^  ^  Anthoaoa.  but  thit  hu  been  d«*- 
^la  from  tile  retina  pfoy*^  by  the  moit  recent  investigations  of 
Hein  U)  and  Fricdemann  (j),  who  have  ihown 
that  the  mouth  at  the  extremity  of  the  hypo- 
(tome  repreaent*  the  periiiteiit  hhutoporc  of 
uictnn-  ■y'aerve  tbegaatiula atage- 

Tm  imemal  gastric  cavity  of  the  acyphlstoma 
ia  not  a  aimple  (pace  a*  in  the  hydropolyp,  but 
b  ottbiHvldcd  by  four  lidn*  or  tacniolae,  ariaing  one.  in  each 
Intemdhx  ^fif.  11,  B).    Each  tacniola  i*  Bmilar  in  its  ana- 
tocnical  rclalioat  to  the  aimibrly  named  atructuie*  ia  Halklysttu 

ai),  and  beoooie*  perforated  in  the  aame  way  at  it*  oucr 
by  •  "  aeptal  oatium."  forming  a*  it  were  the  rudiment  of  a 
fing<aliaL  Each  tacniola  bear*  a  atrongly  developed  loneitudinat 
made-band,  atatcd  by'Clau*  and  Chun  to  be  developed  from  the 
cododem.  Hbe  the  retractor  mutcle*  of  the  amhopolyp,  but  by  other 
iBvcatigMora  it  ia  affirmed  that  each  retractor  muscle  of  the  scyphi- 
•toma  arise*  from  the  timng  of  a  funnel-ihaped  ectodermal  ingrowth 
("  Sepcaltfiditer  ")  growiiy  down  from  the  peristome  inside  each 
taeniobi  in  a  manner  aimtlar  to  the  infundibubr  cavities  of 
iMetntaria,  which  in  th«/  tura  are  homologous  with  the  sub- 
genital  cavities  of 
a  ^Mk,  Other  Scvpho- 

.^■i^^Js  D  medusae.    It  is 

"  asserted,  however, 

by  Fricdemann  (3), 
S  recent  invcst»- 
gatorof  ihesubjcfi, 
that  the  infundi- 
bular cavil ies  arw 
pear  Ute  in  tnc 
acyphistoma  and 
have  DO  tektion 
either  to  the  aeptal 
muscles  or  to  the 
subcenital  cavities 
of  the  adult.  The 
muKje-bandt  are 
very  contractile, 
rendering  the 
acyphistoma  one  of 
the  most  difficuh 
of  all  organisms  to 
prvspTve  in  an  ex> 
Kinded  ^  condition 
By  their  contrac- 
tion the  muacies  of 
the  taeniolae  drag 
the  hypostome 
down  and  so  pioduce  the  appearaflce*  which  have  been  interpreted 
tm  a  ttomodaeal  invagination. 

A*  the  icypbistoma  grow*  the  teataCles  increase  in  number,  four 
imtarndbl  and  «iriit  adiadnl  beint  formed  in  ad<tiii«n  tn  the  (our 
priaaary  penadiaf  tentacle*  (fig.  11,  A,  B,  C).  The  animal  may 
wtduoatta  Hkebybtetal  buddinf,  or  by  buddins  from  a  stolun. 
The  •eyphiattmia  of  JtMisitlUi  forma  a  branching  network  which 
m  u  the  apoiice  BsptrtBa  and  forma  the  colonial  polypoid 
I  flamed  try  Schuljw  Sptmtutia  fitttlani,  by  AUman  St4j^m^ 
mtrMki.  Sooner  or  bier,  however,  the  acyphistoma 
ftta  meduiae  by  a  procetc  of  transverse  (iision  termed 
la  the  aimpleat  case  one  medusa,  or  at  least  one  at  a 


Fto.  ta— Four  atage*  in  the  development  of 

Chonbaria.  Fram  Balfour,  after  Cbu*. 
A,  Diblaatula  atage,- 
B«  Stage  after  cloture  of  hlaatopora. 
CFiiedlarva.  ^ 

O,  Later  atage  with  tnouth,'8hoct  ttotactcs,  &c. 

e^.  Ectoderm. 

itft  Efliloderm. 

^.Stomedaenn. 

m,  Motitb. 

U.  Bbatoporr. 


tiflw,  b  produced  in  thIt  way  (monodisic  sttobilisation);  •  dtutar 
furrow  cuts  off  the  upper,  tcntaclc-bcarin{  portion  from  the  lower 
haU  of  the  *cyphi«tomA  (fi^.  11,  D,  and  fig.  12),  and  the  upper  part 
becomes  detached  and  iwims  away,  while  the  baic  rcgrneratei  a 
new  crown.  In  mosit  case*,  however,  many  »urh  futrowi  are  formed 
(polydi*k  strobilization).  so  that  the  animal  comes  to  resemble  a  pile 
of  saucers  one  above  the  other  (fijf.  la).  The  uppermost  saucers  of 
the  pile  become  detached  succesMvety  and  swim  o(f.  In  this  state 
the  fcyphiitoma  is  termed  a  sirobita. 

The  medusae  produced  by  strobilixation  of  the  acyphiatcmia  are 
of  a  peculiar  t)-pe  termed  Ephyrae  (fig.  11,  E,  F).  A*  prrparatiooa 


FlO.  II. — Later  development  of  Ckrystura  and  Aurdio, 

(After  Cbua.) 

A.  Sqrphbtona  of  C^yMPn,  E»  Younc  epbym  juat  llbw- 

with  four  perradial  tent-  aied,  snowing  the  eisht 

acles   and    horny   basal  bifurcate  arms  of  the  m«k 

perisarc.  and  the  interradial  tingle 

B.  Oral  surface  of  later  stage  of  gastral  filaments. 

•cyuhistoma  of  Aurdui.  F,    Eph>Ta  developing  into  a 

witn  commencement   of  medusa  by  the  growth  of 

four  interradial  tentacles.  the  adradial  regions.  The 

ThcquadranKular  mouth  is  gaatxai  fibmcnts  have  in- 

■een  in  the  centre;  the  craased  tothrceineach  of 

outline  of  the  stomach  the  four  sets. 

wall,  seen  by  transttarency  A,     Marvin  of  the  mouth. 

around  it.  is  nipfXKJ  in  four  Ad,  Adradial  radius. 

places  intcrradially  to  form  F,     Gastral  filament. 

the  four  gastric  ridges.  Jn^    Interradial  radius. 

C«  Oral  surface  o(  a  stxteefv  JC,    Adradial  ^astral  canal. 

tentacled  scyphistoma  of  JR^R',  Adradud   lobe  of  tha 

Aurtlia.  The  four  gastric  disk. 

interradial  ndges  are  seen  K,     Lappet  of  a  perradial  arm. 

through  the  mouth.  M,    Stomach  wall. 

Di    First    constriction  of  the  liU,  MukIc  of  the  gastral  ridge. 

Aurelia   scyphistoma   to  Mw,  Gastral  ridge. 

form  the  pile  o(  ephyrae  or  Ui,  Mesogloea. 

young  medusae.  The  single  O,  Tcntaculocyst. 

ephyra  carries  the  sixteen  P,     Perradial  radius. 

scyphiitoma      tentacles,  R*.     Interradial  radius, 

which  will  atrophy  and  di»-  ^    Adradial  radius. 

appear.    The  four  longi-  SO,    Commenceruent  of  lateral 

tudinal  gastric  ridge*  am  vessel. 

tacn  by  transparency. 

for  their  formation  the  mari^n  of  the  peristome  of  the  sryphistoma 
grows  out  into  vight  lobes,  four  perradial,  four  inierradial.  Ttie 
sixteen  tentacles  of  the  scyphistoma  disappear,  and  in  the  place  of 
the  (our  perradial  and  four  interradial  tentacles,  the  eight  tentacu- 
locytts  of  the  adult  are  formed  as  outgrowths  of  the  suburebral 
margin,  independently  of  the  tentacles  o?  the  scyphistoma  (Fricde- 
mann). The  septal  ostia  become  widened  and  the  ^astral  cavity 
flattened,  whereby  the  tacniolae  become  companiti\xly  shallow 
CMlurans,  similar  to  the  septal  nodes  or  cathammata  o(  otitcr  form*.* 
>  The  cph>Ta  has  a  Hat,  disk-shaped  body,  with  eight  marginal  lube* 
(four  perradial,  four  interradi.il) ;  a  tentarulocyst  »  lodged  in  a  deep 
notch  at  the  apex  of  each  lobe.  Four  ^oups  of  phaceltae  indicate 
the  (our  interradii.  The  stomach  has  sixteen  marginal  pouches  and 
the  general  anatomical  structure  recalls  that  of  Ptiafia.    As  the 


'  The  (our  primitive  interradial  cathammata  disappear  in  the 
fully  (ormed  ephyTa  and  become  replaced  by  sixteen  subi^dial 
Cimcrcscence-area*  without  anyoat'a  or  riivg-caoal  at  the  margia. 
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cphyn  grow*  in  utt  it  gradually  uke*  on  the  form  and  ttructure 
of  tbt  yoHW  OMdMM.  Tlwj^dn^n|gBwcmr^  ii,  F)  to  ai 


dreiiMi;  the 


la.cfcMi*  tit  ■ttrJite 
twifclM  mm  out.  and  the  _  _ 
ttlH  «a  tte  ainicture  ol  tiw  adult 

Tba  ownrof  devdopnwnt  dtetdicd  oat  above  is  that  which 
il  typlea]  of  tlie  hi^cr  fonns  of  Scyphomedusae,  and  is  by  no 
means  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  primitive  type  of  dcvi-Iojimcnt. 
The  complicated  alternation  of  generations  seen  in  such  a  form 
as  Aur,!:'.:  does  not  occur  in  the  more  primitive  genera.  Thiis 
in  J'fliigia  the  scyphistoma  &tage  is  free-swimming  and  changes 
directly  into  the  cph)ra,  which  in  its  turn  grows  into  the  adult 
form.  On  the  other  hand,  such  a  form  as  Lucernaria  or  Bali- 
dystus  aay  be  regarded  simply  as  a  scyphistoma  vUdi  lias 
become  adult  and  mature.  The  compariaoo  of  the 
iyp«  «f  deYdopmaat,  «idi  m  that  of  AmMa,  with  the  mora 

primitivo  fonora  of  Scypho- 
raeduaae,  iwHeatet  clearly  that  the 
scyphistoma  and  rph>Ta  are  re- 
capitulative larval  stages  which 
arc  represented  by  the  adult  forms 
of  primitive  genera,  making  such 
allowances  as  are  necessary  when 
comparing  adult  and  larval  forms. 
The  metagenesis  has  ariMtl  (hrou^ 
the  scyphistoma-larva  acquiring 
the  power  of  larval  proliferation 
by  tniddiag.  A  simiUr  origja  for 
baa  hcca.dicuM 
tho  Hydnmeduiae  (^.t.) 
The  above  comparison  further 
Fio.  la.— Development  of  Indicates  that  the  »c>ph:;toma 
A*nlut.  Above  to  left,  young  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  pjlyp 
Bcypnistoma  with  lour  rwr-  v   .     .u  ■      •.  ' 

radial  tcnta.  l. Iklow  to  "ihcr  asa  meduioid organism, 
kit,  scyphistoma  with  sixtitn  °"'y  certain  criterion  of  a 

tcntaclM  ami  first  constnc-  muduia-individual  is  the  presence 
•i"-   •^''^^^^L^''^'^-'  of  definite  sense-organs,  but  in 

 !Ii  rfdJwSrS^:  "f*  where  the  organism  is  much 

mcric  Mgments;  the  upper-  'educed,  thttcntenon  may  fail  us, 
moft  still  posaenes  the  tixtccn  as  it  docs  in  the  feaus  Lucenuria. 
tentacles  of  the  scyphistoma;  NevcnhelOBaCMnpaiiaM between 
the  rcnuititJiT  have  no  ten-  riiiiMiMir«'«iii1  tn  .In..  .11  u.i: 
Uclcs,  but  are  ephyrae.  each  r*?*^  ,  ^^u^  ^T" 
"  right  bifid  anns  (|ico>  '^J^  Amn  clearly  that  the 
of  the  disc),  uich  abseace  of  sense-organs  in  the 
when  detached  be-  former  is  the  result  of  secondary 

 "Ib  ^r*"    ^  F   '«'"<^''°".  «>        «  «"^e  medusa 

(Fran  dfenbaar.)  '         '  '"'"■y  ch.-\racicristic 

fcatLie.  Hence  the  absence  of 
sense-organs  in  the  scyph'sVinia  does  not  necessarily  disprove 
its  mcdusoid  character,  while  iu  anatomical  structuie  icacmbles 

that  of  a  iiimpl^  tjfAuiammAnm^^  j/g/^  f iMfriiMI IB,  TathCTtbf  H 

that  of  a  polyp. 

AffitiUia  ejf  tie  5<y^iaM*iiafc— By  HBO  aathorilfea  the 
Styphoneduiae  have  hoea  icmoved  from  the  Hydrozoa  and 
mfted  with  the  Aathoaoa  In  a  common  group  termed  Scyphozoa. 
The  diagnostic  features  of  the  class  Scyphozoa  thus  constituted 
arc  s  jpposcd  to  be  (i)  an  ectodermal  oesophagus  or  stoniotkeum, 
(:1  a  f^.iitriL  i.i .  ity  Subdivided  by  mesenteries,  (3)  gonads  formed 
in  t.'je  eiu]o(:!.rm.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  first  of  these 
characters  is  non-cxisfent,  and  tl'.at  t]ic  called  mesenteries 
are  simply  the  concresccncc-arcas  found  in  all  medusae.  There 
remains  only  the  third  feature,  the  endodennal  gonads,  as  an 
argument  for  uniting  the  Sc>'pi)oroedusae  with  the  Anlhosoa, 
against  which  must  bcsetallthepecoliatiticsof  medusanorganiza- 
tioD  in  which  the  Scyphomcdusae  raaaUo  the  Hydramcdusae. 
The  ii^  that  the  Scyphondiiiae  have  a  number  of  weH-marlced 
peculiarities  of  fonn  and  structure  is  not  inmrrpn-iMc  \\;ih 
placing  them  in  the  Hydrozoa  as  a  distinct  sub-class,  contrasting 
Aatfly  in  many  ways  with  the  Hydromi 


CuasmuawM  ov  m  Scyfbohbocsas 
tL  OAooiedaaMorChaiybdaeida.— McduaatoMTeor 
Im  coUcd  h  ion^  «iih  frar  pana^  itepalia  allciiwtlBg 


four  interradial  tentacles  or  gnMqM  of  toMadci;  «nl  arras 
short;  stomach  a  wide  cavity  bearing  four  fnterridUl  group* 
oj  pbM^laeand  giving  off  four  btoad  perradiaj  pouches  com- 
plet^  aepaiated  ten  oach  other  Igr  four  interradial  sepu  (ix 
ring-canal  absent);  fonadl  divided  each  into  tuu  by  the  HfilM, 
hence  eight  in  number;  subgenital  pits  small  or  absent. 

This  order  stands  very  much  apart  from  the  other  orders 
of  the  Scyphoraedus-ic.  It  has  been  proposed  by  Maas  to 
divide  the  entire  subclass  Acraspeda  ir.io  A,  Charybdaeida 
and  B,  Acraspeda  typica.  The  Char>bdaeida  comprise  three 
families: — 

I.  Ckaryb(tacida*.~Wnh  four  interradial  tentacle*.  r*onW<j«i 
r?j"^"  (fig.  4)  «•  a  familiar  Mediterranean  mrtlii<.i;  the  *'a:-Att- 
ful  devdopinent  of  the  scnM-organa  in  this  ecnui  has  already  bcca 
dcacnbed  (figs.  7-9).  The  ipecic*  of  CharyUam  are  sutcd  to  lie 
quick  and  artive  in  their  movementi  and  to  be  vondom  fecdcra 

3.  CkiraJroffidae.—Whh  four  interradial  cmne  of  ten  cades. 

Chirairvpus- 

3.  rr,fxdatiidae.~\W{h  four  interradial  groups  of  tentacles,  tbne 
in  each  group.  Tnptdaha. 

Order  II.  Stauromcdusac  or  Lucemarida.— Medusae  el  dcB 
pyramidal  form,  often  sessile,  attached  by  a  stalk  developed  flM 
the  centre  of  the  ezumbral  Airface;  rbopalia  alioqit  or  icpn> 
senied  by  collet ocystophores.   Four  families: — 

I.  LitcrTn(3ndtif  .—Scssi\t.  stalked,  with  capitate  tentacle*  arranftd 
in  Kroups  on  c:i.;t',t  pruiccting  marginal  lobev  Eight  gonails. 
^Mrmorui,  Without,  and  /JoJuiyUus  (fig.  i)  with  collctocv ft-  phora, 
are  two  wsMmnm  genera. 

a.  TesmUat.  JTras,  with  eight  or  more  tentacles,  witiioot 
tcfltaculocysts.  Ttstin, 

>  Drptutridae.~Semae.  stalked,  with  eight  slWBow  margiad 
lobes  bearing  one  or  more  rows  of  tent.iclm;  wTihout  tentaculocytts; 
with  four  gonads.   Dff  oilrum  is  a  IJn^l^h  f^nut. 

-t  ■S''»f«yA*«A»<- — soMilc.  with  the  rrtacnin  uadtvided:  with 
aght  colletocystophom  and  eight  .1  Ir.nJial  tmtH  af  caaiail 
tentacles.  Stftioseypktu  incbai,  from  Japan. 

Ordfr  III  Coronata.— Free  medusae  with  rbopalia  of  the 
normal  tjpc;  thL-  cxumbrellji  is  divided  by  a  circular,  so-oUcd 
coronal  grooxf,  into  t\vo  parts,  a  central  portion,  wliich  is  oodca^ 
thimble-shaped,  or  domed  in  fona,  and  a  peripheral  poitka,  thi 
Ao^  umt,  which  bean  tlia  naufnal  kbcs,  tentadei  and 
rbopalia;  the  pedal  aant  Is  wbdhrMed  Into  areas  termed  ptddu, 
from  aaa  of  wbkb  arises  a  tentacle  or  rhopaUnm  in  the  inter, 
apaee  between  two  adjacent  lobea  of  the  The 
COOtalnathetolIowing  families:— 

I.  IMMlffUoe  — With  sixteen  nfeirfMl  Mml  fow  I 
twelve  tentacles:  the  rbopalia  w 
interradial.   Ptripkytta  (b^.  13).  « 
widely  diitribCited  cfccp-iea  genus. 

a.  ParapkyUi-\idae —With  (jxJ 
teen  marginal  i.  N  s.  four  rhopalia 
and  twelve  tcnuclet:  the  rbopalia 
ore  pcrradial  in  position,  corre- 
sponding {o  the  angles  U  the 
stomach.     Fmi^k^m  recent : 

and  12)]. 

i-  AloreUidae. — With  twelve 
marginal  lobe*,  six  rhopalia  and 
six  ti:itar!cs  Alorflla, 

4.  Peruplpidae.  —  With  eight 
m,irgi,>al  lobsib  foor  ffeopeia  and 
four  tcntadea,  FiHiceiia. 

5.  CoUiuMaefAloUtdae).— With 
sixteen  or  thirty-two  rhopalia,  mar- 
ginal lobea  and  tent.iclca  often 
very  numerous.  AloIJa  {fif.  1 4)  is 
a  well-known  dccp-*e.-»  genus. 

6.  E/>hyropsidat.— With  sixteen 


Ml 


MM.  Mama  M  -^-t-iinfii  m5L 

.     Fla  t3.~JVf»faBs  »te 

marginal  lotm,  eight  rhc^ia  and  r"??',.?'*'.*'**'^  Haa*  ami 
eight  tentacles.  NaMiilhoi,  a  small  half  Uie-sue. 
roeduia  of  world-wide  distribu* 

tion,  is  the  type  of  the  subf.-imny  Nausithciiae;  the  tubfendly 
Ltnerfidae  includes  the  genera  Ltntrtes,  &c.,  medusae  confined  to 
tropical  icaa  Bv  Maas  and  othcfs  the  Aeerirtwdee  and  IrOMnMs* 
are  raaliad  ae  independent  lunffiea. 

OimalV.  IXscopbora.— Medusae  with  umbrdla  flattened  or 
dbk-Iike,  without  coronal  groove;  lips  always  prolonged  into 

long  nrni  .nrms.  Tlii!  most  prolific  and  dominant  group  of  the 
Scyphoraedusac,  containing  two  suborders;  the  Scmacostomae, 
fnvUchthcoralan  '  ^...--.j—  
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nUeli  tkeoni  umt  become  fiued  together  to  form  a  proboscis. 
Nine  fanilin,  three  of  ScmAcoatomcw,  tin  of  Rhuoitom«ae: — 

MviiiM:— SemacMtnincM  with  wide  (utrie  poochci  not 
by  •  nn(<aiul    Pdagm,  aa  ooeaftk  gcnui  with  cliract 

developococ  Ckryiatra 
{6g.  S/i),  «  common  Britiili 
meduca,  with  a  Kyphiatoma 
•lace  and  alternation  cf 
teneradoM.  DvtyhmHn, 
a  common  American  nwduaa 
of  the  Atlantic  •bom,  difTera 
from   CAryiMra  in  ■moll 

MiMi  a  coImm4  Priaw  il  ^^^y^^fiiae,  —  Semaco> 

.4.^**,  ^i^  AfterO.  Maa,.  ^^^."^lilV^V/'oS 
canali  to  the  marnn  not  umicd  by  a  fing<anal:  tmtaclra  in  buncbea 
00  the  marnin.  Cjcnta  (fig.  is),  icfmwntcd  in  the  Brilith  fauna 
by  two  tpeciei. 

3.  f/laHvirfor.— ^nu«oitemeaa  with  (aatric  poucbea  relativdy 
■nwli,  tending  oil  branching  canaU  to  tlw  raatnn.  wheie  they  art 
tiaiaed  by  a  nng-canal.  Vtwtaru,  imm  the  South  Attantk,  baa  ooly 


AAa  E.  BMdlA  baw        4er  iffAuM.  bgr  ^ctmiMioa  «l  Carta*  roekA 
no.  ts-— Oswa  {Pammum*)  matilhh  about  two-thirdt  lid 


eight  adradial  tentacles.  Aurdia  (fig.  3),  with  numerous  marginal 
tentacle*,  is  one  of  the  commoneat  aad  moat  familiar  ol  icily- 
fiahca. 

>  4.  CiurM^>n^«.— RhiioMomcae  whb  nlMunljfai  omettbture 
arranged  in  (eathcr-tike  Mcadci  (Arcadomyari*)  Maei};  ool  Anns 

pinnate  Gusiopeta. 

•  %.  C*pkridaf. — Rhizoftomcae  with  nibumbra)  maaculatute  In 
iMal  tracu  (Ra(ljoai)-aiia.  Maa*);  oral  arm*  biftd.  Ccphta, 
Cttylorkua. 

«.  RJtiteitomaHdu  (Wfifdaf).— Rhboitomeoe  with  tubumbtil 
mvactilature  in  circular  band*  (Cyclomyaria) ;  oral  arm*  tnfid  or 


«ery  compBeatcd^  aixteen  radial  canala  Rkitost«ma  {.PUtm)  ia  « 
very  common  genu*  (fig.  yi). 

7,  i,  ^  Thr  fjmilie*  LycknnrkitidM,  LefUohratkidM  and  Coit- 
ttyudat  reaetnblc  th«  preceding  ii.  the  arraiiK'  iiier.t  ol  the  niu«rtila> 
lure.^  In  LftkHerktsuiae  only  eight  o(  the  sintrrn  r;iiJial  canals  reach 
thering<anBl:  the  emu*  Crambfsta  i»  the  best  known  rcpreoentative 
of  the  family  In  the  other  two  families  (here  are  eight  radial  canal^ 
and  between  them  a  network  of  caiuU  with  many  opening*  into  the 
ring'Canal. 

BinuocunT.— I.  E>  T.  Browne. "  Vuiation  in  AmUg  vnitt," 
^trnOnka,  i  (l^of).  pp.  90-108.  3  fig*.;  a.  Scyphofncduiae." 
raWM  oad  Grofr.  Maiaivei  and  LattodtKt,  ii ,  suppl.  i.  (i<X)5).  pp. 
9S*-97i.  pl-  xciv.;  y  O.  Friedcmann.  "  UnterswcnuiM(en  Uber  die 
KMtembryonale  Entwicklung  von  A  uttlia  aurila,"  ZtiUtki.  f.  Witt, 
Z«>«1.  tori.  (fjoa).  pp.  jj7.j«6.  pl».  xii.  xiii..  3  text-liga. :  4.  Vl.  Kein. 

Untertuchungen  Qbcr  die  tntwieUung  VM  iCemlM  dkrda,'* 
Ztitttir  /.  wfu.  Zoal.  Ixvii.  (1900).  m.  aoi^a]!,  pb.  mdv.  mtv.,  J 
teat-fig*. ;  s.  K.  Ki»hinouye.  "  Some  New  Scyphomeduiae  ofjfapan, 
J«um.  CcU.  Set.  Tokyo,  xvii.  No.  7  (190J).  ij  pp.,  Jpls.;  6.  O  Maas, 
"  Die  Mcduaen  "  (Albatross  Expedition),  Mem.  Mm.  Comp.  Zo<i. 
ttvnvi  CaOL  udii  1  (1897).  92  pp.,  i<c  Otob.  with  explanation*; 
7.  **  Uber  Mnduaen  sue  dem  Solcnhorcr  Sdricfcr  und  dcr  und-ren 
Kreide  der  Kar^thea,"  PalactnOofrapkiea,  xlvtii.  (1903).  pp.  397> 
jpZa  ple>  ami.  anii.*  with  explanation*,  and  9  text-fies.;  8. 

Die  Scyphomeduten  der  Siboga-Expcdition,"  Uitkomsi.  Stketa- 
Exftdttii,  ia.  (1003).  91  pp.,  12  plk,  with  explanations: 
"  MdduM,"  Rtsvh.  Camp.  Stt.  Albfrt.  Monaco,  xxviii.  (1904). 
71  pp..  6j)l»,  with  expianalions;  la  "  MMusen,"  in  RiiuUaU 
iu  S.Y*  BttHm  (lQo6j,  i2  pp..  3  pU.;  II  "  Die  arktitchen 
MeduM."  Fauna  Arttitm,  iv.  (1906),  ppL  479-S26'  "  O.  Maa*. 
"  Uber  cine  netje  Medweogattunc  au«  dem  lithographiKrhen 
Schiefer,"  N.JB.  MfHrrol  Corf.  Palaeontci.  (\qOCi).  ii.  pp.  90-09, 
A  text-fiii.;  13.  W  Schcwiakoff,  "  Oei(rat;c  rur  Kenntms  aea 
Acalephenauge*,"  Morpk.  Jakrb  xv.  (i8^>).  pp.  3i-6o,  3  pi*.: 
14.  t.  Vanhfiffen.  "  Die  Akalcphcn  dcr  Ptankton-Expcdition. 
Bttflm.  d.  PUxnkt.-Exp.  ii.  (1S91),  j8  pp..  5  pi*.;  15.  "Die 
acratpeden  Mcdusen  dcr  deutachcn  Tiefsee-Expcdition,"  OentKA. 
Tiefsee-Exbtd.  "  VaUma,"  iii.  (1903).  pp^  1-15.  8  pi*.  SwallO 
the  general  work*  cited  in  the  artcle  HvoaozoA  and  the  biblio* 
graphiea given  in  tbcm.  (E.  A.  M.) 

SCTBOSk  •  tiMll  locky  banett,ifUiMl  in  tbe  Acgeea  Sea,«S 

the  coast  of  Thessaly,  containing  a  town  of  the  *ame  name.  Ia 
469  B.C.  it  was  conquered  by  the  Athenians  under  Cimon,  and 
it  was  probably  about  this  time  that  the  legends  arose  which 
connect  it  with  the  Attic  hero  Theseus,  who  was  said  to  have 
been  treacherously  slain  and  buried  there.  A  mythic  claim 
waa  thus  formed  to  justify  the  Athenian  attack,  and  Cimoo 
brought  t>ack  the  bones  of  Theseus  to  Athens  in  triumph.  The 
inhabitants  of  Scyros  before  the  Athenian  conquest  were  Dolopcs 
(Tbuc.  I.  08) ;  but  other  accounts  speak  of  Pelasgians  or  Carians 
as  the  earliest  inhabitants.  There  was  a  sanctuary  of  Achilles 
on  the  island,  and  numerous  traditions  connect  Sc)-ros  with  that 
hero.  He  was  concealed,  disguised  as  a  woman,  in  the  palace 
of  Lycomedes,  king  of  the  island,  when  bis  mother  wished 
to  Icccp  him  back  from  the  Trojan  War;  he  was  discovered 
there  by  Odysseus,  and  gladly  accompanied  him  to  Troy.  An 
entirely  different  cycle  of  legends  relate  the  conquest  of  Sc}to$ 
by  Achilles.  The  actual  worship  on  the  island  of  a  hero  or  god 
named  Achilles,  and  the  prrobable  kinship  of  its  inhabitants 
with  a  Thessalian  people,  whose  hero  Achilles  also  was,  form 
the  hbtorical  foundation  of  the  legends.  Scyros  was  Icll, 
along  with  Lemnos  and  Lmbroa,  to  the  Athenians  by  the  peace 
of  Antalddet  (387  BX.).  It  wti  taken  by  Philip,  and  continued 
under  Macedoniaa  rule  tiO  196,  when  the  Romans  restored  it  to 
Athens,  in  whew  pcweiafatt  It  Tcnelned  tJiroughoui  the  Roman 
period.  It  was  sacked  by  ao  army  of  Goths,  Hcruli  and  Peucini, 
in  A.D.  769.  The  ancient  city  was  sitaated  on  a  lofty  rocky 
peak,  on  the  north-eastern  coast,  where  the  modern  town  of  St 
George  now  stands.  A  temple  of  Athena,  the  chief  goddess  of 
Sc)-ros,  was  on  the  shore  near  tlie  town.  The  island  bu  «  small 
stream,  called  in  ancient  times  Cephissus, 

SCYTHAE  (Gr.  lux^ai),  in  Herodotus  (iv.  1-141)  and  Hippo- 
crates {D<  aert,  24  sqq.),  a  definite  nation  giving  its  name  to 
Scythia  (9.r.);  in  later  writers  *  general  term  for  the  inhebitantt 
of  that  country  without  distinction  of  race. 

SCYTHB,  an  implement  for  mowing  graig  «  iceping  com 
or  grain,  consisting  of  a  curved  steel  blade  fastened  to  a  long 
wooden  handle  with  a  slight  double  curve  from  which  project 
two  smgU  pieces  by  which  the  handle  is  held. .  The  handle  is 
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teAiifal|yfaiBimM»l»"«ai>lwi,"*'»td"OT*'«iiead'*(iii<rfwi 
|»  cut,  d.  Gcr.  idtneiden).  The  word  in  O.E.  is  sine  or 
M.E.  HAe;  the  mis-spelling  "  scythe  "  is  paralleled  by  "  scent," 

and  Is  pKissIiily  duo  to  Lht  Fr.  stiff,  saw;  the  word  means  "an 
iijitrumcni  for  culUng,"  And  is  derived  Irom  the  root 
seen  in  LaU  secure,  to  cut,  "  saw  "  and  "  sickle,"  the  oldest  ol 
reaping  impleTncnts,  with  deep  cur\'ed  blade  and  short  hiindle. 
The  same  root  is  seen  in  the  "  siedgc,"  i^.  culling  or  sword-grais, 
strictly  applied  to  pluts  ol  the  (enua  Corn,  but  loosefy  used 
ol  flags,  rushes  aiMl  «tbcr  fiMMK  fmriig  in  muaby  places 

•CVTHIi  (Cr.  Zn^ia),  origtna%(«,f  in  Herodotus  iv.  i-i4a), 
the  tiouBiiy  at  tin  Sqftbae  <f  tte  esuittiy  ««cr  whkh  ihe  oom 
Scythae  wen  lords,  ttat  lt»  tlw  stepfw  froai  tha  Carpathians 

to  the  Don.  With  the  dhippearancc  of  the  ScytlneaKan  ethnic 
and  political  entity,  the  name  of  Scythia  gives  place  in  Its  original 
Si-at  to  that  of  Sarmiitia,  and  is  artilkiaUy  appLied  by  geographers, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  Dobrudzha,  the  lesser  Scylhia  of  Slrabo, 
where  it  remained  in  official  use  until  Byzantine  limes;  on  the 
other,  to  tlje  unknown  region*  of  northern  Asia,  the  Eastern 
Scythia  of  Strabo,  the  "  Scythia  intra  et  extra  Imaum  "  of 
Ptokmy;  but  throughout  cLiu&kcdl  literature  Scythia  generally 
neant  all  regions  to  the  north  and  narlli<«aat  of  the  Black  Sea, 
«nd  a  S^tUao  ilSeytkes)  any  barbarian  eoniag  from  those  parts. 
Bwodotiit  (U.),  to  whom  with  Hippociatca  {JDtatn,  Ik.  24,  sqq  ) 
«e  4nM  <m  carlhat  koowfedce  iVbamt,  IL  lUL  5,  ipeak*  ol 
**  naiMBilkeiB,'*  aad  Henod,  tp.  Smho  vB.  j  (7)  menlioM 
Scythae)  of  the  land  and  its  inhaUtaat^  tries  to  nstrkt  this 
merely  geographical  usage  and  to  confine  the  word  Scyth  to  a 
certain  race  or  at  any  rate  to  that  race  and  its  subjects,  but 
even  he  seems  to  slip  back  into  the  wider  use.  Hence  there  is 
much  doubt  as  to  his  exact  meaning. 

His  account  of  the  geography  (ails  into  two  irreconcilable 
|tarts;  one  (iv.  99  sqq.),  in  connexion  with  the  tale  of  t  he  invasion 
if  Darius,  makes  of  Scythia  a  kind  of  chessboard  4000  stades 
aQuare  on  which  the  combatants  can  make  their  moves  cjuiie 
•ahiadind  bgr  Uie  gnat  rivoa:  the  other  (16-20),  founded  on 
lAaft  tehanNd  from  GnckaofOlUa  aad  aitppleffleated  by  the 
lakt  of  tin  7th  cntuiy  tiiMUcr  AiIttMa  ol  Knoooocsus, 
t»  not  very  far  removed  from  fiist-hand  infomatim  and  can  be 
ma<t<;.m()re  or  Ic;,;  ' n  tally  with  the  lie  of  theUnd.  Inaccordance 
■with  this  we  can  give  the  relative  positions  of  the  various  tribes, 
and  an  excursus  on  the  rivers  (47-57)  lets  us  diline  tlieir  actual 
scats.  In  western  Scylhia,  starting  from  Olbia  and  going  north- 
wards, we  have  Callippidae on  the  lower  Hypanis  (Bug),  AJaioncs 
where  the  Tyras  (Dniester)  aad  Hypanis  come  near  each  other  in 
their aaiddle  courses,  and  Aroteres  ("  Ploughmen  ")  above  them. 
Thaw  tribes  laiscd  wheat,  presttmably  in  the  river  valleys, 
and  aotd  it  for  export;  b  the  eastem  half  from  west  to  cast 
HOC  Ceorfi  (perhaps  the  same  aa  Antcns)  between  the  Ingut 
and  the  Borysthenes  (Dnieper),  aooad  Scytha  and  Royal  Sgrths 
Itetwcen  the  Borysthenes  and  the  Tanaia  (Don).  Above  aU 
thc^*  stretched  a  row  of  non-Scythian  tribe*  fram  w«t  to  east: 
on  the  Marti  (Maros)  in  Transylvania  the  Agathyrsi,  Neuri 
in  Podolia  and  K iev,  Androphagi  and  Metanchlapni  in  I'oli.iva, 
(Ryazan)  and  Tambov.  On  the  lower  Don  and  Volg.i  we  h.ive 
the  Sauromatac,  and  on  the  middle  course  of  the  Volga  the 
Budini  with  the  great  wixxicii  town  of  Gclorms  and  its  semi-Creek 
inhabitants.  From  this  regiun  started  an  important  trade  route 
tiatwaid  by  the  Thyssagctae  ^mong  the  southern  Urals,  the 
lyfcae  on  tlie  Tobol  aad  Irtysh  to  the  Kirgiz  steppe,  ythtn 
dwelt  other  Seytha,  nfaidcd  as  colonists  of  those  in  Europe: 
then  by  the  AnAWwtiB  the  Ahal  aad  tbalHBdaoeahi  theTarym 
basin,  to  the  one-eyed  Ariaaspl  on  the  borden  of  China,  who 
j-iolc  their  gold  frcjm  the  watchful  grii&ns,  and  who  marched 
v,'r.h  g'jat  fo<jicd  men  and  Hyperboreans  reaching  to  the  sea. 
To  the  south  of  Scythia  the  Crimean  mountains  were  inhabited 
by  a  non-Sythic  race,  the  TaurL  (See  also  arlidcs  on  ihcfc 
tribe<!.) 

Ethnohgy. — Herodotus  expressly  divides  the  Scythians  into 
die  AgricultOfiiU,  Oillipid.ie,  Alazones.  Aroieres  and  Georgi 
b  tlie  nif  wn  part  «<  the  oouatiy,  and  the  MooMda  witb  the 


Royal  Scylhs  to  ite  ML  Ttiir  hnn  rtiimni  diiniinliii  irar 
aU  the  mt.  The  qucstioo  ariaes  whether  we  have  to  do  wiOi 

the  various  triiies  of  one  nee  in  diflcteat  stifles  of  tiviliAtion, 

or  with  a  mixed  population  called  by  foreigners  after  the  r\;Itng 
tribe.  The  latter  seems  by  far  the  more  probable.  The  &f&ni  tics 
of-  this  tribe  have  been  sought  in  various  directions,  and  the 
evidence  su^ests  thai  it  was  itself  of  mixed  blocKl.  W'c  know 
that  in  the  jud  century  a  d.,  when  the  steppes  were  domir  .  i 
by  the  Sarmaiae  (q.*.),  the  majority  of  the  barbarian  ruunes  u  ibc 
inscriptions  of  Olbia,  Tanais,  and  Panticapaeum  were  Iranian, 
and  can  infer  that  the  Saraiaue  spoke  an  IianiaB  tanfloiflf, 
Flinyipcaksof  ibnrdeaceatf pontile Medes.  Nonrthe  Sanutsa 
an  miiiniittid  as  h»lf-<atfr  Scyths  ipeahiat »  corrapt  variety 
ol  Stythiaa.  Pkaviwhly,  ihenfore,  the  Scylba  abo  tpohe  an 
Inalaadhfact.  Biil«lth«Scyth<c«oidapfesovedbyHerodotia 
some  aio  Tranha,  othen,  ctpecbDy  the  names  of  deities,  have 
foundnosaltsf.^1 1  >ry  e  xplanation  in  ir,'.  I]iil  >-Europcan  language.  I 
Indeed  they  rather  suggest  a  Ugrian  origin.  Nevertheless,  the 
general  opinion  has  been  that  the  Scyths  v.  t.  Ii.niijii  Ihi- 
present  writer  believes  that  they  were  a  horde  which  caxiie 
down  from  upper  Asia,  conquered  an  Iranian-speaking  people, 
and  in  time  adopted  the  speech  of  its  subjects.  The  settled 
Scythians  would  be  the  remains  of  this  Innien  population,  or 
the  different  tribes  of  them  may  have  been  connected  with  thek 
neighbours  beyond  Scythian  dominion — Thradan  Getac  and 
Ariaaapi*  Slavonic  Newi,  Finnish  Andraphagi  aad  such  like. 
The  CfaBBMriana  who  pnoeded  tlie  ScytUanaoied  Iranian  proper 
names,  and  probably  represented  this  Iranian  element  in  greater 
purity.  Herodotus  gives  three  legends  of  the  origin  of  the 
Styihs  (iv.  5-12);  these,  though  they  contradict  each  other, 
can  be  reconciled  with  the  view  stated  above.  Two  of  them 
Seem  to  be  the  same  story;  one  is  very  strongly  Hellenized, 
the  other,  in  more  or  less  native  shafic,  is  shortly  this.  The 
IntR-  is  autochthonous,  claiming  descent  from  a  son  of  the  rivet 
[iorysthenes  Targitaos,  who  lived  a  thousand  yean  bcfoie. 
Uf  his  three  sons  the  youngest  Colaxais  is  preferred  by  aa  Oldcal 
of  picking  up  certain  objects  whkb  fell  from  heaven^-*  plooi^ 
a  yoke,  an  ase  and  a  cup.— and  becoous  the  ancestor  of  tfct 
ruling  clan  of  Paialatao;  tram  the  other  soai,  Uponii  aad 
Harpoxais,  are  descended  adaor  claas,  and  the  naoM  (rf  the  whole 
people  is  Scok>tJ,  not  Scythiie,  which  is  used  by  the  Greeks  alone. 
In  this  story  the  names  make  sense  in  Iranian,  the  tribes  are  not  1 
again  mentioned  except  when  this  passage  is  copied,  the  objects 
ace  hardly  such  as  would  be  held  sacred  by  nomads,  the  form 
of  ordeal  is  to  be  paralleled  in  Iranian  legends,  and  the  people  ] 
say  themselves  that  they  are  not  really  Scythae.  Surely  tius  is 
the  national  legend  of  the  agrictdtural  Scythians  about  CXbis, 
and  tlw  name  Scoloti,  by  which  careful  modem  writers  designate 
the  Iliqnd  Scyths,  is  tbe  true  designation  of  the  subject  race. 
The  ioynl  Jiae  of  theae  is  quite  diaiinct  iions  the  true  iUyal 
Scythoi  «he,  Ikie  voit  BQwad  cowineioia,  aBowad  Ibdr  avbjccis 
topMserve  tMr  own  orpaisatlons. 

The  third  aeeount  bSh  chiefly  in  being  too  i^usible,  but 
there  seems  no  reason  to  reject  it  as  an  artificial  combination 
of  unconnected  facts.  According  to  it  the  Scyths  dweU  in 
.Asia,  and  were  forcoi  by  the  ^^ass.^getae  over  the  Araxes (Volga?) 
into  the  land  of  the  Cimmerians.  Ariste.as  says  that  the  first 
impulse  came  from  the  Arim.ispi,  who  displaced  the  Issedores, 
who  in  turn  fell  upon  the  Scyths.  This  comes  to  much  the  same 
thing,  as  the  Massagetac  seem  to  have  contained  an  clement 
which  had  come  in  from  the  land  of  the  Issedones.  The  Scyths 
having  fallen  upon  them  from  the  north-east,  the  Cimmerians 
appear  to  have  livca  way  in  two  dinctkms,  towards  the  sontit- 
west,  where  tht  toaAa  of  thdr  longs  were  shown  on  the  Tyias 
(Dniester)  and  one  body  joined  with  the  Trercs  of  TbiaflS 
in  invading  Asia  Minor  by  the  Hellespont;  and  towards  the 
south-east  where  another  body  threatened  the  Assyrians,  who 
called  them  (iimirrai  (Hebrew  Comer;  Gen.  w.).  They  weje 
followed  by  the  Scyths  (Ashguzai,  Hcb.  Ashkcnaz)  wliom  the 
Assyrians  wdcomed  as  allies  and  used  against  the  Cimmerians, 
against  the  Medcs  and  even  against  Egypt.  Hence  the  referenrn 
10  th«  Scythe  ia  the  Uduew  prepbeta  (J«.  iv.    vi.  7).  Ihii 
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iiiD  Mt  in  ttehttcr  bAl(  of  the  7Ui-ceiitttiy  Bx;  Herodotus 
Mjn  tfatt  the  Scartht  nkd  Media  (or-twcaty-cigbt  yean,  and  were 
then  mumatd  «r  «qMUed.  The  Amytian  vMut»  k  la  the 
fltda  •  confirautlon  «t  Haodotas,  thoo^  nott  writers  think 

that  the  Scythians  who  troubled  Akia  wete  SacM  from  the  cast 
of  the  Caspian  (H-  Winckler,  AltorUmtoliuke  Porschun i]c n ,  p  4S4 
sqq.).  If  the  Scyths  came  out  of  upper  Asii,  the  Styihijn 
Colonists  l>eyond  the  lyrcac  mifiht  be  a  (iivision  which  had 
rcm.iinL-<l  luaicr  the  hoiiiul.Uiil,  but  in  deahnR  with  nomads  wc 
can  su|>[)Osc  sUch  a  return  as  that  of  the  Calmucks  (Kalmuks) 
in  the  1 8th  century. 

The  phy»cal  features  of  the  Scyths  arc  not  described  by 
Herodotus,  but  Hippocrates  (l.<.)  draws  a  picture  ol  them 
which  mahea  lham  Tiqr  Hinilar  to  the  Moafob  as  they  aapMf^ 
to  the  Fkaadflcan  niarioaaifaa  in  the  s  jA  ccoUsiy.  He  aayt 
they  are  qoke  unlike  any  other  race  of  meh,  «ad  veqr  She  each 
other.  The  main  point  seems  to  be  a  tcadeacy  to  riactnew. 
fatness  and  excess  of  humour*  The  men  arc  said  to  be  in  appear- 
ance very  liitc  eunuchs,  and  botli  &cxcs  have  a  tendency  to  sexual 
indiflcrence  amountini;  in  the  men  to  impotence.  When  a  man 
finds  himself  in  this  condition  he  assumes  the  women's  dress 
and  habits.  Herodotus  mentions  the  existence  of  this  class, 
called  Enarces,  and  says  that  they  sufler  from  a  sacred  diva^M.- 
owing  to  the  wrath  of  the  goddess  of  Ascalon  whose  jkhrine  they 
had  pfaudctcd.  Reiaegg  describee  a  similar  state  of  things 
iBthoNogailntheiStbceiuuiy.  The  whole  acoouat  tunesu 
a  llMar  dan  in  the  laat  Mata  of  degeneracy.  Ifippocmeaiays 
that  this  only  applies  to  the  nding  class,  not  to  the  slaves,  but 
f.Wc'.  as  the  reason  the  want  of  exercise  among  the  former.  The 
skulls  (luR  up  in  Scythic  graves  throw  no  light  on  the  question, 
some  hiing  round  and  some  long.  The  representation;,  uf  nomads 
on  objects  of  Greek  art  show  people  with  fu^l  beariln  ami  shaggy 
hair,  such  as  tanriot  be  reconciled  with  llifipocrates;  but  the 
<mly  reliefs  which  seem  to  be  accurate  belong  to  a  Late  date  when 
the  ruling  clan  was  Sarmatian  rather  than  Scythic. 

Cuitums. — Herodotus  give*  a  good  jurvcy  of  the  cuilom*  of  the 
Scyth»:  it  seems  mo>tly  to  apply  to  the  rulinK  race.  Aijain  the 
cJiotc»t  analog  is  the  atate  of  tnc  AlongoU  in  the  ijih  century,  but 
too  mtKh  wei^tt  —it  aot  be  pot  on  this,  as  the  natunl  conditions 
ef  step pe~ ranging  noniMla  dictated  the  greater  i^iart  of  them.  Still 
the  correipondence  of  religion  and  of  lunir.U  rites  is  very  close. 
The  Scyths  lived  upon  the  produce  of  their  lu  rd-.  o(  nt  tic  and  horses, 
their  main  food  being  the  flesh  of  the  Latter,  either  cooked  in  a 
cauldron  or  made  into  a  kind  of  haggis,  and  the  nulk  of  m.>res  from 
which  they  made  cheese  and  kumisi  (a  fermented  drink  rcscmblinc 
bnttmilK).  This  neccMitati^i  their  constantly  moving  in  search 
of  fredi  pasture,  spending  the  Fprins  and  autumn  upoo  the  open 
■teppe.  the  winter  and  summer  by  the  rivers  for  the  saire  of  moisture 
and  shelter.  The  men  journeyed  on  horicback,  the  women  in  wagons 
with  felt  tilts.  These  were  drawn  by  their  cattle,  and  were  the 
hofn<'>  ol  e.ich  family,  lii  ii  e  the  Greek  names,  Abii.  1  li[i;KTni>l(;i, 
Hamaxobii.  The  vxirinii  were  kept  in  subjection,  and  wi  re  far 
from  enjoying  the  liberty  irrantetl  them  among  the  S.irmatae,  araonR 
whom  they  rude  on  horseback  artd  engaged  in  war.  Polygamy  was 
prnctlisd.  the  km  inheriting  his  father's  wiveai.  Both  men  and 
awsnea  avoided  washing,  but  there  was  something  of  the  nature  of  a 
vapour  bath,  with  which  Herodotus  has  confusr<ra  custom  of  using 
the  smoke  of  hemp  as  a  narcotic.  The  women  daubed  themselves 
with  a  kind  of  crMmetic  paste.  The  dress  of  the  men  is  well  shown 
■pon  the  Kul  Oki  and  Chertomlyk  va«e»,  and  u|hui  other  Greek 
works  of  art  made  for  Scythic  use.  It  must  not  be  confused  with 
tfw  (ancifid  barbarian  costumes  that  ale  so  eommon  upon  the  Attic 
poCb  They  wore  coots  confined  by  belts,  tionaeta  tuoM  into  soft 
beets,  aadTheeda  or  lal  neinied  caps.  The  weasa  had  flowing 
raboBi  tan  pomled  caps,  ana  vriU  descending  ewer  nnw  of  the  figure. 
Both  sexes  woreaHflW  Btampctl  f.it\<\  plates  sewn  Upon  their  clothe* 
in  lines  or  rnrlt.  Totir  hor^s  had  M-vere  bits,  and  were  adorned 
with  nose  piece*,  cheek  piwe-  and  saddle  cloths.  True  stirrups 
were  unknown.  In  war  the  nation  was  divuln^l  into  three  sud- 
kiagdooH.  and  these  into  companies,  each  with  its  commander. 
The  oaapeaiaalMd  yearly  feasts,  at  which  the  commander  honoured 
wawloei  wfeo  had  mSat  one  or  more  of  the  enemy.  As  evidctice  of 
ao^  fiewes^  and  as  a  token  of  his  right  to  a  of  any  spoil, 
litt  aulm  sraa  aerustomed  to  scalp  bk  enemy  and  adorn  his  bridle 
with  the  trophy.  In  the  case  of  a  special  enemy  or  an  adveruiry 
overcome  in  a  private  dispute  Ixd  ri  t'.i-  kin^;.  he  woiitd  make  a 
cup  of  the  skuU.  mounllne  it  in  bull's  hide  or  in  gold.  I  he  tactics 
in  war  wer»  the  traditioflal  nomad  tactics  of  harassing  the  rnemy  on 
the  maich  constantly  retreating  before  him  and  avoiding  a  general 
oafBMHBt.  Thsw  wsanens  consisted  ef  bow  and  arrows,  ■hott 
eowwMysanMdaaaa.  Ihtflaecfaiacal  waaa  ds^hm.  hut  a 


king  who  aroused  the  extreme  dissatisfaction  (A  his  subjects  was 
liatiic  to  be  murdeicd. 

Relteion. — The  religion  of  the  Scyths  was  nature  worship.  Hero* 
dotus  (iv.  M)  gives  a  list  of  their  gods,  with  the  Greek  deities  ceiiO* 
spooding.  But  we  cannot  tcU  what  aspect  of  the  Greek  deity  la  la 

?ucstion.  Me  MVS  they  chiefly  reverence  Tahiti  (Heatia),  next 
hpaeus  anil  ti:>  wJe  Apia  (Zeui^  and  Ge),  then  Oitosyros  (Apollo) 
and  ArgimfKisa  (,\phroditc  Urania).  These  arc  common  to  all  the 
S,  ythians.  but  Thaniimasadas  (l'u-«  iilun)  is  f»i  uUar  tu  tlie  K(i\.d 
Scyths.'  They  set  up  00  images  or  altars  or  temples  save  to  Arcs 
onqr.  Te  ims  they  make  a  haap  ef  iansu  thne  atadaa  sqesfci, 
with  thrae  ddcs  steep  and  eae  hrHeed,  ead  hriag  te  tt  a  handred 
and  fifty  fresh  loads  of  taggoia  every  year.  Upon  the  top  is  set  op  a 
sword  which  is  the  image  ef  Aiea;  to  this  tney  sacrif  ce  captives, 
pouring  their  blood  over  it.  The  account  of  the  cult  of  Ares,  for 
whom  no  Scythian  name  is  given,  ap(>ears  to  t>i;  an  .kIiIhI  m,  and 
the  n>enttoa  of  such  maiacs  of  faggots  sugKrsts  the  wooded  district 
of  the  agricultural  Scythians,  not  the  treeless  steppe  of  the  Koyal 
tribe.  The  Scythian  pantheon  is  not  distinctive,  and  can  be 
naratWkd  among  the  Tatars  and  among  the  Iranians.  The  Scyths 
had  a  method  of  divination  with  sticks,  and  the  Enarees,  who 
claimed  to  t>e  soothsayers  by  grant  of  the  goddess  who  had  afflicted 
them,  UMxl  another  methoa  by  splitting  b.i%t  fibres.  They  inter- 
veneij  in  ciw  of  the  king's  falling  Rick,  when  it  was  assumed  that 
-mie  rii.in  U.ni  swurn  by  the  kiii^'n  tuMrih  and  broken  his  oath. 
If  a  nun  accused  of  this  denies  it,  other  diviners  ore  called,  and  if 
thaw  eaacart  ha  ia  btheaded  and  hia  soiu  slain  and  his  goods  givca 
to  the  4Main.  But  tf  a  maiority  of  diviners  decide  against  tlie 
.iccusers,  the  btter  are  set  upon  a  wagon-kud  of  brushwood  and 
burned  to  death.  The  burial  rites  are  the  most  fully  described. 
Private  persons  were  merely  carried  about  among  their  friends,  who 
held  wakei  in  their  honour,  and  then  buried  forty  days  after  death. 
But  the  iuocrals  of  the  Icings  were  much  more  elaborate.  They 
exhibit  the  extreme  devekipmeM  of  the  nriiKtple  of  aitiTouading 
the  dead  man  with  everything  in  which  be  found  pleasure  during  hS 
life.  The  tombs  of  the  kings  were  in  the  land  01  Gerrhus  near  the 

freat  bend  of  the  Dnieper  where  the  chief  ttmiuli  have  bee  n  exca  \-atcd. 
'he  body  was  embalmed  and  filkd  with  aromatic  herbs,  and  then 
brought  to  this  region,  passing  through  the  lands  of  \-ariou«  tribes. 
The  Ktival  Scyths  who  followed  the  oodyr  were  accustomed  to  cut 
about  their  faces  and  arms,  and  each  tribe  thai  the  cortfee  met 
upon  its  way  had  to  join  it  and  conform  to  this  eiqHcasion  of  grief. 
Arrived  at  the  place  of  burial,  the  body  waa  set  ia  a  aqeaie  pit  arfth 
spears  nwridng  out  its  sides  and  a  roof  of  watting.  Then  eae  ef 
the  king's  concubines  and  his  cup-bearer,  cook,  groom,  mesacegsr 
and  horses  were  strangled  and  laid  by  him.  and  round  about  offetinga 
of  all  his  Roods  and  cups  of  \(iM — no  silver  or  bron/e.  After  this 
th.y  r.iiM'd  3  great  mound,  strivinif  lo  make  it  h^^th  as  |k -iMe. 
A  year  later  they  strangled  hfty  youths  of  the  dead  man's  servants 
(afl  Scyths  born)  aadlMqr  ef  the  hsat  ho«as»  staffed  tbsm  and 
mounted  them  In  a  elWile  sibei^  tim  tewhi 

Temhs. — ^The  description  b  acncrally  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of 
the  tombs  opened  in  tm  Scythic  area.  None  agrees  in  every  point, 
but  almost  every  detail  finds  a  close  parallel  in  some  tomb  or  other. 
The  chief  divergence  i»  in  the  prcx-ncc  of  silver  and  copper  .itijn  n, 
but  the  great  quantity  of  gold  is  the  most  striking  fact,  and  to  say 
that  there  was  nothing  but  gold  seem*  merely  an  esaggeratitw. 
Tombs  to  which  the  name  Scythic  b  genenlty  applied  form  a  well- 
defined  class.  They  aie  pwcedad  over  the  whole  ana  l>y  a  much 
simdcr  form  of  bunal  OHimd  by  the  pnctfcc  of  Staining  the  bones 
with  red  ot  hre,  and  the  presence  of  one  or  two  rude  pots  and  nothing 
more:  yet  that  some  were  tombs  of  Rreat  ihie(»  it  shown  by  the 
great  sLic  of  the  kirrows  h<-a|Hd  ovi  r  thim.  T  hey  have  n 
nferred  to  ttie  Cimmerians,  but  for  this  there  is  no  clear  cviileiRc. 
The  Scythic  tombs  can  be  roughly  dated  by  the  objects  of  Greek 
art  tbat  they  ceatafak  Thqr  sasas  to  bagia  about  the  Mi  oaataty 
B.e.,  and  to  eonthme  tm  the  tad  eeatwy  A.o.t  that  is,  they  eevsr 
the  period  of  the  Scythic  dominatian  according  to  the  acooant 
accepted  above,  and  that  of  the  Sarmatian,  and  so  suggest  that,  aa 
far  as  the  archacoloeical  evidence  goes,  there  was  little  more  than  a 
change  of  name  and  perhaps  the  substitution  of  one  ruling  clan  for 
another — not  a  real  change  of  population.  The  finest  of  the  class 
were  opx-ned  about  the  bend  of  the  Dnieper,  where  we  should  put  the 
land  Oerrhus.  Others  are  found  to  the  south-srest  of  the  central 
area,  and  in  the  governments  of  Kiev  and  Poltava  we  have  many 
tombs  with  Scythic  characteristics,  but  a  difference  (e.g.  the  fewness 
of  the  horses)  which  makes  us  think  of  the  settli-d  tribes  under 
Scythic  domination.  Others  rurur  in  the  flat  northern  half  of  the 
Crimea,  and  even  close  to  Kerch,  where  the  famous  Kul  Ob.i  seems 
to  have  held  a  Scythic  chieftain  who  had  adopted  a  veneer  of  (ireek 
tastes,  but  remained  a  barbarian  at  heart.  Eiast  of  the  Maeotis.- 
especially  along  the  river  Kuban,  are  many  groups  of  barrows 
showing  the  same  culture  as  those  of  Gerrhus  but  in  a  purer  form. 
Farther  to  the  north  and  east  the  series  seems  lo  extend  into  Siberia, 
but  in  this  region  excavations  have  been  few.  Unfortunately  very 
few  of  these  oanows  Imva  come  down  to  us  nnphinderad.  and  w« 
caaeetiadeaeeaaiplrteesamiliaadttkeitaaatype.  Seonafter 
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dWy  were  beapcd  up,  before  the  beam*  »upponin^  the  ceniraJ 
chainber  bad  rotted,  thieves  made  a  practice  of  dnvin^  a  mine 
into  the  mound  straight  to  where  the  valuable*  were  depouted,  and 
it  ii  only  by  ihe  cvWmvm:  of  this  mine  and  the  crushing  of  the  rubber 
after  he  had  thrown  everything  into  confusion  that  the  treasures  of 
the  Chcrtofulyl;  f)arrt)*-,  on  the  whole  the  mr>*t  typical,  were  prc- 
ser\T<l  to  us.  I.'ii5  w,i5  60  ft.  hiKh  ;u-..l  in-i  It.  round;  about  it 
was  a  stone  plinth,  and  it  was  approached  bv  a  lund  of  stooe  alley. 
A  cmnal  alHtft  dMMdid  39  f (. « ilk  bckw  db«  Muiwa  of  th»  «wtii, 
and  from  each  oomcr  or  it  at  the  bottom  opened  att  mam  OMabers. 
The  narth>west  chamber  communicated  with  a  large  irregular 
chamber  into  which  the  plunderer's  mine  opened.  In  tl»e  central 
pit  all  was  in  confusion,  but  here  the  Icing  seems  to  have  lain  on  a 
oier.  Hi»  bc!uri^iii,;i.  f  ijiul  piidl  un  near  the  milte,  st-em  to  have 
included  a  combined  buwKiasc  dnd  quiver  and  a  sword  sheath, 
each  ctnercd  with  plates  of  gold  of  Creek  work,  three  swords  with 
goM  hafts,  a  hone  with  gold  mounting,  a  whip,  many  other  gokl 
plates  and  a  heap  of  arrow-heads.  In  the  nortll»waK  chamber 
was  a  woman's  skeleton,  and  she  had  her  jewels,  iBoadjf  of  Greek 
work.  She  was  attcn-ici  hv  a  man,  and  thrr»-  other  men  were  buried 
in  the  other  cli.imlji  r^,  I  ln  y  wrrt-  mi;i|i1ii  .1  v.  Ah  »imi>ler  weapoiu 
and  adornments,  but  even  m  their  cioihet  had  hundreds  of  >t3m(>e<i 
gold  plates  an<l  strips  of  various  thanes  sewn  on  to  them.  ISy 
CVenr  akelcton  were  drinking  vessels.  Store  of  wine  was  contaicvcd 
Ib  aK  amphorae,  and  in  two  bronie  cauldrons  were  nMin«i>boiics. 
The  most  wonderful  object  of  aU  was  a  great  two-handled  vase 
Manding  3  ft.  high  and  made  to  hold  kumiss.  The  greater  part  of 
jtsbody  is  covered  by  a  pat  tern  of  acanthus  leave*,  but  on  tho  .sImuMi  r 
isa  frieze  showinc;  nomads  breakintj  in  wild  marcs,  our  chief  authMnty 
for  S>ilu.ui  I  1^; iMiif.  To  [;jf  s»c  --i  (rf  till'  iii.lin  Uiaft  were  thrtc 
square  pits  with  hones  and  their  harness,  and  by  itbem  two  pits 
with  men's  ihiilWMb  in  tiw  Imm  ilHif  «M  fouMi  M  immense 
quantity  of  pieces  of  InncH  uit  «Ht  flujr  be  icniiBa  «f  a  faneral 
car.  The  Greek  work  wotild  teem  to  date  the  burial  as  of  the  yd 

At  AlcxatKlropoI  in  the  same  district  was  an  even  more  elaborate 
tomb,  but  it*  <  nti  ii.  «-eri-  in  even  greater  confusion.  Another 
tomb  in  this  n.-giun,  .Melgunov's  barrow,  found  as  ioog  ago  as  1760, 
contained  a  dagKcr-sheaiTi  and  pommel  of  Ai^riaa  wotk  and  Creek 
thinn  of  the  6th  century.  In  the  Kul  Oba  tomb  raentlooed  above 
tbe chamber  was  of  stone  and  the  contcMk  with  one  or  two  cxcep- 
tioMt  of  purely  Greek  workmanship,  but  Uw  Ideas  underlying  are 
the  same — the  king  has  his  wife,  his  servant  and  his  horse,  his 
amphorae  with  wine,  his  cauldron  with  mutton-bones,  his  drinking 
v<  h  and  his  weapons,  the  Latter  being  almost  the  ooly  objects  of 
b.irl  iti.in  style.  One  of  the  cups  has  a  lrl>  /e  with  MlinaC  Oltivea 
suppicmcating  that  on  the  Chertomlyk  vase. 

Eaat  «f  tbe  Maeotia  on  tbe  Kubaa  we  have  many  bamiwi;  the 
moat  Interaating  are  the  graupa  called  the  Seven  Brot1i<t%  and  those 
of  Karaeodeuashkh,  Kostromskaya,  Ul  and  Kelcrmes,  the  latter 
remarkable  for  objects  of  Assyrian  style,  the  others  for  the  enormous 
alattKhtcr  of  bones;  on  the  Lit  were  four  hundred  in  one  grave. 

ilfCi»CMaIll  of  the  objects  which  occur  in  these  S<-ylhic  graves 
are  of  special  forms  typical  for  the  bcyihic  area.  Mdit  iturreoting 
of  these  is  the  dapijcr  or  sword,  always  very  short,  save  in  the  latest 
craves,  and  distmguished  by  a  heart-shaped  guard  trurking  the 
juncture  of  hilt  and  blade;  ft*  sheath  is  also  characteristic,  having 
a  triangular  projection  on  one  side  and  usually  a  separate  rhape: 
these  peculiar  forms  were  necessitated  by  a  sjx-cial  way  of  hanKina 
the  danger  from  two  btraps  that  it  might  not  interfere  with  a  rider's 
movemi  iits.  Just  the  same  form  of  snort  sword  was  UMti  in  I'iT>ia 
.md  h  sh  iw  n  'jn  the  sculptures  at  Pcrscpolis.  Another  s;)t-cial  t\  |)C 
is  the  bow-case,  made  to  take  a  short  curved  bow  and  toaccummoii.tie 
airawMaweil.  FwtharttfMn  ia  ibe  peculiar  cnuldim  m  enc  conical 
foot,  iwnd  wblek  die  fire  was  built,  the  cvlindried  bone  pierced 
for  auipension,  and  the  cup  with  a  rouitdcd  oottom.  Assyrian  and 
afterward*  Greek  craftsmen  working  for  Scyihic  employers  were 
compelled  to  decorate  these  outlandish  forms,  which  they  did  accortl- 
ing  to  their  own  fashion:  but  there  was  also  a  n.nive  st^le  with 
conventionalized  beast  decoration,  which  was  almost  always  em- 
ployed for  the  adornment  of  bits  and  horses'  gear,  and  very  often  for 
weapons.  This  style  and  the  types  of  dagger,  cauldron,  bit  and  two- 
looped  eocfceled  axehead  run  right  across  from  Hungaiy  to  the  upper 
Ycmrei,  where  a  ipecial  Bronse  A^  culture  seem*  to  have  developed 
thetn.  But  even  here  it  seems  impossible  to  deny  uomi  influence 
coming  from  the  Aegean  area,  and  Scythic  beasts  are  very  like  certain 
products  of  Mycenaean  and  e.irly  Ionic  art.  A^ain.  (he  Scythic  style 
IS  intercstin?  as  being  one  eUs  ir  in  t.:,--  jrt  I  the  lurbarians  who 
conquered  the  Roman  Empire  atul  the  coomorphic  decoration  of  the 
•ally  middle  agce. 

Tne  dominance  from  the  Yenbei  fe  drnGHptfthner  a  dittinct 
Myle  «f  art  which,  whatever  its  original  dementa  may  have  been, 
•tcna  to  have  taken  shape  as  far  eaat  aa  tbe  Ycnfaei  basin  is  an 
additional  argument  in  favour  of  a  certain  movement  of  population 
from  the  far  north-ct^^t  towards  the  south  Hu-^ian  str;i)X-s.  It 
would  correspond  in  time  with  the  movement  of  the  Sryths  of  which 
Herodotus  speaks,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  immigrants  coming 
from  "^atar  family  of  nations 

'  ab»  u  hava  peaetfatad  Icn  itMif ;  ~ 


between  the  drew  and  daggen  of  certain  daase*  of  •rarriora  on  the 
sculptures  of  PenanaHa  and  tboaeahown  on  the  Kul  Oba  vnee.  Aa 
Iranianoriyn  woadaataccowtlBrthepminfiafaBifcBBBeqpm 
on  tbe  Ycataei. 

Firfiry.— To  aum  up  tbe  hiitoty  of  ScgrtUa,  tlM  tUm 
wMtmw^  of  wfaon  we  hcox  in  S^thia  were  the  CittBcril;  Ik 
natvn  of  dw  coantiy  oiakcB  It  pnbabia  that  aona  «f  tba 

were  Donuds,  while  others  ito  doubt  tflbd  tOOM  lead  in  the 
river  valleys  and  in  the  Crimea,  where  tbey  left  tbdr  name  10 
ferries,  earthworks  and  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus.  They  were 
probably  of  Iranian  rare:  among  the  Pcnuans  HcriMloittI 
describes  a  simlkr  nuAiure  of  nomadic  and  settled  tribes.  In 
the  7tb  century  B.C.  these  Cimmerians  were  Attacked  and  partly 
driven  out  by  a  horde  of  newouBcn  from  upper  Asia  caOed 
Sorthae;  these  inpoaed  tbdr  aame  and  tbdr  yoke  upon  aU 
that  wtn  left  ia  the  Euiiae  ncMee,  but  probably  tbdr  comini 
did  man  naUf  fhaim  tha  barii  of  the  population ,  wbicb  rcaatocd 
trtataa.  The  newoooKiB  adopted  the  language  of  tbe  conquered, 
but  brought  with  them  new  ctistoms  and  a  new  artistic  taste 
probably  largely  borrowed  from  the  metal-working  tribes 
of  Siberia.  About  the  same  time  similar  peoples  harassed  the 
northern  frontier  of  Iran,  where  they  were  called  Saka  (Sacac\ 
.ind  in  later  limes  Salia  and  Scyths.  whether  they  were  on"gjna;;y 
the  same  or  not,  were  regarded  as  s/nonymout.  It  ia  di&cull 
aUays  to  judge  lActlur  flvcB  iBfotmatiaa  afftm  to  the  Smm 

or  the  Scyths. 

About  513  B.a  Darius,  having  oomqiured  llnace^  oiadc  aa 
faivadonofScythia,whicb,aaBtdittatheaBCBtuitolHowdotia, 
hecPDiHd  aafar  aa  the  OaiiB»  a  liver  identified  with  the  Volga, 

burned  tbe  town  of  Gelonus  and  returned  in  sixty  (lays.   In  thi* 
march  he  was  much  harassed  by  the  nomads,  with  whom  be 
could  not  come  to  c!oic  quarters,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  his 
having  any  diriii;ulty  with  the  rivers  (he  gets  his  water  from 
and  no  reason  for  his  proceedings  is  advanced  except 
a  desire  to  .avenge  Icgciidary  attacks  of  Scyths  upon  Asia.  .■Mtcr 
losing  many  men  the  Great  King  comes  back  to  the  place  where 
he  craocd  tbe  Danube,  finds  the  lonlans  still  guarding  the  bridge 
in  spit*  of  the  atleaipta  of  the  Scyths  to  nuke  them  desert,  and 
lafdy  iB-OBtew  Ma  own  domiaiopa.  Ctedaa  eeya  that  the  whole 
campalfB  ooly  took  fifteen  dqis  and  that  DaHiia  did  not  git 
beyond  the  Tyras  (Dnicsier).  lliia  is  also  tbe  view  of  the 
reasonable  Strabo;  but  it  does  not  account  for  tbe  genesis  of 
the  other  story.    It  s<xms  Ijcst  to  believe  that  Darius  made 
an  incursion  in  order  to  secure  the  frontier  of  the  Danube, 
suffered  serious  reverses  and  retired  with  loss,  and  that  this 
offered  too  good  a  chance  to  be  missed  for  a  moral  talc  about 
the  discomlilure  of  the  Great  King  by  a  few  f>oor  savaRes.  The 
Greeks  had  been  trading  with  the  Scyths  ever  since  their  coming, 
and  at  Olbia  there  were  other  talcs  of  their  history     We  can 
make  a  list  of  Sgrthiaa  kings'— Spaiypdfhcs,  Lycus,  Gwiras, 
Sndbm  (lAoM  huathtr,  tha  laawua  AaadMiiis  (f .t.),  trswdkd 
over  aB  dw  mild  hi  mtifc  ol  fiiitfoiB,  nw  reckoned  a  aege 
among  the  Credts  and  was  ilatii  among  hb  own  people  becanae 
they  did  not  like  hi;  foreign  way.?),  and  Idanthyrsus,  the  head 
king  at  the  time  of  Darius,  proUibly  the  father  of  Ariapcithcs. 
This  latter  had  three  wives,  a  Greek  woman  from  Lstrus,  Optra 
a  Scythian,  and  a  Thracian  daughter  to  the  great  chief  Terc-^. 
Styles,  his  s^m  by  the  Greek  mother,  affected  Greek  ways,  had 
a  house  in  Uibia,  and  even  look  part  in  Bacchic  rites.  When 
this  came  (o  the  knowledge  ol  his  subjects  be  was  murdered, 
and  Octs laasadas,  his  son  by  the  third  wife,  reigned  ia  bis  steatL 
Hetedottii  adduM  lUt  to  show  how  mudi  tbe  Scyths  .hated 
foreign  customs,  but  with  the  things  found  in  the  graves  it 
rather  proves  htnr  strong  was  tbe  attracttoo  ciadaed  itpoa  the 
noRiads  by  the  'iif:!i?r  culture  of  their  nciRhbours.  Octamasadas 
died  shortly  bctote  ilic  time  of  Hcr»1otus.    We  cannot  place 
Ariantas,  who  inadc  a  kind  of  ccruus  (if  tlie  nation  by  eiaciing 
an  arrow-head  from  each  warrior  and  cast  a  great  cauldron 
out  of  the  bronze,  nor  Taxacis  and  Scop-isis.  the  undcr-kinp 
in  the  time  of  Idanthyrsus.    After  the  retreat  of  Darius  the 
Sc>thians  made  a  raid  as  far  as  Abydes^  and  even  sent  rnvo)S 
to  King  Ocoowaes  III.  of  Sparu  te  amnge  that  they  sbonld 
attack  the  Feniaa  Enpire  ften  tht  Phadi  while  Ike  QpMttiB 
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should  marc h  up  from  Ephcsus.  The  chief  result  of  the  embusy 
wn>  that  Cli-riir.rncs  tdik  to  the  Scytliian  habit  of  drinking  bis 
wine  neat  and  went  mad  therefrom  (Herodotus  vi.  84).  Uence- 
fnrward  the  Scyths  appear  t>  a  declining  power:  by  the  middle 
cf  the  4th  century  tbdr  eaatem  neighbours  the  Samatac  have 
croawd  the  Tanais  (Don)  and  the  prcsstue  of  the  Sqitbi  b  fdt 
•a  tlie  Danube.  Here  Philip  II.  oHfacadcn  ddeaud  and  slew 
tlitfr  king  Ateu  In  339  »  c.,  and  firem  (Ut  tine  en  tlie  reprc- 
•entatives  of  the  old  Scythic  power  are  petty  chieftains  in  the 
western  part  of  the  country  about  Olbia,  where  they  could  still 
be  (J.ingerous,  and  about  Tomi.  Towards  the  second  lialf  of  ihc 
and  century  B.C.  this  kingdom  seems  to  have  become  ihc  nucleus 
of  a  great  state  under  Scilurus,  whose  name  3p[>c.-vrs  on  coins 
of  Olhia,  and  who  at  the  same  time  threatened  Chersonese  in  the 
Crimea.  Here,  however,  he  wateppeaed  by  the  might  of  Milhra- 
datca  VL  of  Pootua  and  hia  power  was  broken.  Henceforward 
the  mm  "Scytfataii"  la  purely  geogmphicaL  McanwUle 
Scythia  had  become  the  land  of  the  Sannatae  (f.t.).  These, 
as  has  been  seen,  spoke  a  cognate  dialect,  and  the  tombs  which 
belong  to  their  period  show  exactly  the  same  culture  with  Greek 
and  Siberian  elements.  It  is  probable  that  the  Iranian  element 
was  stronger  among  the  Sarmatae,  whose  power  extended  as 
the  ruling  clan  of  the  Scyths  became  extinct;  but  it  is  quite 
likely  that  they  in  their  turn  were  ofBcered  by  some  new  horde 
from  ui^ier  Afia.  like  the  Scyths  they  were  pressed  towards 
the  west  by  jet  uewci  awaiuia,  and  with  the  coming  of  the  Huns 
Scythia  enters  upon  n  new  cyck,  though  atiU  keeping  its  old 
nmne  In  the  Byzantine  histoviana. 

AuTHOBtnts.— (i)  Ancient:  Herodotu*  iv.  t-i±2  (editions  of 
Blakedey.  Rawlinson.  Macan):  Hippocrates,  De  Aert,  &c.,  c.  94 
•qq.;  for  geography  alone:  Str.iho  vii,  co.  3,  4:  xi.  cc.  6;  Pliny 
iv.  75  aqq. ;  Ptolemy,  Sarridtc;  Ui'xlcri;';  Sic.  ii.  3,  43-47:  and 
Justin  L  cc.  I,  8;  ii.  1,4,  do  not  Mcm  to  add  anything  Of  wnich  wc 
can  be  certain.  (2)  Modem:  E.  H.  Minn%  SeftUatu  and  Grttlu 
(Cambridge,  1909),  gives  a  mnunaiy  of  various  omninns  and  a  nirycy 
of  the  subject  from  all  points  of  view.  See  also  f"r  cthnr)Ic>Kifat 
question*,  Moneolian  hyfiolhesis:  K.  Neumann,  Dte  Ilellmen  im 
Skytkmtande  (btrlln,  1855).  Iranian  hypothesis:  K.  Mulli-iihofl, 
"  Ubcr  Herkiinft  und  Spruche  der  Pontischen  Skythcn  und  Sar- 
m.ite-n,"  in  Mmnti^'fr.  d.  Bert.  Ak.  (1866),  rcprinti-d  in  Druluht 
Ai'fr::imiluri,ir,  \o].  iii.  For  the  arrhae(4i  •v;v :  Kuiicl.ik'iiT,  Tul.^toi 
and  Kcinacb,  AntiqaitU  de  la  Rutsie  JJiruiumaU  (I'aris, 
mom  fuMy  in  AmMjmMi  d»  la  RuuU  tHindiU  and  CmMi  mtd»  d* 
la  tamm&km  atOlUtt^  it  St-PHerOimt.  fOMtim.  (B.  H.  M.) 

SEA  (in  0.  Eng.  sae,  a  common  Teutonic  word;  cf.  Gcr.  See, 
Dutch  Zee,  Sec;  the  ultimate  source  is  uncertain),  in  its  wideil 
sense  that  part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  which  con.sists  of  salt 
water,  in  distinction  from  dry  land.  The  greater  divisions 
of  "  the  sea,"  in  this  sense,  are  called  oceans,  and  arc  dealt 
iritb  under  the  Itcading  Ocean  and  OczANOcsAmy,  the  latter 
bdng  the  term  now  gmcndly  applied  to  the  tdentifis  study  of 
the  tea.  The  ««fd  "  lea,"  however,  Ii  alH>  med,  in  a  icrtricted 
tense,  in  applicaltoa  to  specific  parts  «i  tlie  gnat  eoeaas,  mote 
or  K'l-s  ck.\rly  drfinerl  hy  a  p.-irti.i!  land -boundary.  Such  are  the 
McvJiterr.iiuan  Sc.i  .ind  the  Caribbean  Sea,  connected  with  the 
Atlantic  (ktan,  the  Arabian  Sea,  a  division  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  the  China  .nnri  Japan  Seas  of  the  western  Pacific  Ocean. 
Subdivisions  of  great  seas  are  similarly  defined  {e.g.  the  Adriatic 
Sea),  and  a  few  large  bodies  of  salt  water  entirely  land-locked 
are  also  called  seas— the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Aral,  the 
Dead  Sea.  5c»i(Mlia  the  aasuniedaiean  level  ol  the  tea,  icrvjog 
•a  a  datom  Horn  «pUdi  to  wVnlsto  tlie  elevaUan  «f  land  in 
•nrveyfng  (?.».). 

IBA,  OOnAND  OF  TMB.  a  technical  term  of  naval  warfsrc, 
lAkk indicates  a  definite  strategical  condition.  (For  its  difTcrcncc 
from  "  sea-power,"  sec  the  separate  article  on  that 
subject.)  The  term  h.is  been  substitutetl  sometimes 
for  the  much  older  "  Dominion  of  the  sea  "  or  "  Sove- 
•ti^f  rcignty  of  the  *ca,"  a  legal  term  expressing  a  claim, 
temimiiim.  jf  not  a  right.  It  has  also  been  sometimes  treated  as 
though  it  were  identical  with  the  rhetorical  cxpresuon, 
**Enpinoithe8ea."  Captain  A.  T.  Maban,  faiatead  ei  it,  met 
tlie  tern  **  Control  of  the  fca,**  iiUcli  has  the  tnerit  efpndiion, 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  mtsundcntood  or  mixed  up  with  a  form 
of  words  meaning  something  difenL  The  expression  "  Com- 
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mand  of  t'hc  sea,"  however,  in  its  proper  and  strategic  sense, 
is  so  firmly  &xed  in  the  language  that  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task 
to  try  to  expel  it;  and  as,  no  doubt,  writers  will  continue  to 
use  it,  it  must  be  explained  and  illustrated.  Not  only  docs  it 
difler  in  meaning  fnin  "  Dominion  or  Sovciei|Bty  of  the  Scat," 
it  is  not  even  traly  derived  thetdtem,  aa  can  be  MeQjr  ahomi. 
"  Ithaa  beoome  an  uncontested  principle  of  modeim  international 
law  tiMt  the  sea,  as  a  general  rule,  cannot  be  subjected  to 
appropriation "  (W.  E.  Ha!!.  TrccHic  on  InicnuUional  Law, 
4th  ed.,  lS()5,  p.  146).  This,  however,  Ls  quite  riKKli  rn.  (ircal 
Britain  diil  not  admit  the  principle  till  JS05;  the  Ku.ssians  <lid 
not  admit  it  till  and  the  Americans,  and  then  only  tacitly, 
not  till  1894.  Most  European  nations  at  some  time  or  other 
have  claimed  and  have  exercised  rights  over  some  part  of  the 
sea,  though  far  outside  the  now  weU-recoginiaed  "  three  miles' 
limit."  Venice  daioMd  the  Adriatic,  and  cawtcd  a  heavy  toll 
from vessdsnav^itiBC its BoitlMtninteia.  GaneaandRanoe 
each  claimed  portions  of  the  western  Mediterranean.  Denmark 
and  Sweden  daimed  to  share  the  Baltic  between  them.  Spain 
claime<l  dominion  over  the  Pacific  and  the  Gulf  of  Mt  xiro,  and 
Portug.T4  over  the  Indian  Ocean  and  all  the  Atlantic  south  of 
Morocco  (Hall,  pp.  14S-Q).  The  claiiti  which  has  made  the 
greatest  nobe  in  the  world  is  that  once  maintained  by  the  kings 
of  England  to  the  seas  surrounding  the  British  Ides.  Like 
other  institutions,  the  English  sovei^gnty  of  the  sea  was,  and 
was  admitted  to  be,  beneficent  for  a  long  period.  Then  came 
the  time  when  it  ought  to  have  been  abandoned  as  obsolete; 
btttitwasiMC,aada»itledto«ar.  l^gcoeial  conviction  of  the 
maritime  natbns  was  that  the  Lord  of  the  Sea  would  provide 
for  the  pob'ce  of  the  waters  over  which  he  exercised  dominion. 
In  rude  ages  when  men,  like  the  ancients,  readily  "  turned  them- 
selves to  piracy,"  this  was  of  immense  importance  to  trade; 
and,  far  from  ti:c  ri>,ht  of  dominion  being  disputed  by  foreigners, 
it  was  insisted  upon  by  them  and  declared  to  carry  with  it  certain 
duties.  In  1299,  not  only  English  merchants,  but  also  "  the 
maritime  people  of  Genoa,  Catalonia,  Spain,  Germany,  Zcabnd, 
Holland,  Frisia,  Denmark,  Norway  and  several  other  places 
of  tlie  empiie  "  dedared  that  the  kings  of  Engiand  had  from 
time  ftmnemodsl  been  in"  peaceable  pofiribn  of  the  sovete^a 
lordship  of  the  seas  of  England,"  and  had  done  what  was  "  needfid 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  right  and  etjuity  between  people 
of  all  sorts,  whether  subjects  of  another  kingdom  or  not,  who 
pass  through  those  seas "  (J.  K.  I-aughlon,"  Sovereignty 
of  the  Sea,"  Fortnightly  Rtririi',  August  1866).  The  Eii};li>h 
sovereignty  was  not  exercised  as  giving  authority  to  exact  toll. 
All  that  was  demawM  In  return  for  keeping  the  sea  safe  for 
peaceful  traffic  was  a  salute,  enforced  no  doubt  as  a  formid 
admission  of  the  light  wUdi  pcnnitted  the  (on  the  whole, 
at  any  late)  eflectlve  policenf  the  waten  to  be  maintafaied.  The 
DutditntbeiTtbccntury  objected  to  tl>e demand  for  tbissalate. 
It  was  Insisted  upon.  War  ensued ;  but  in  the  end  the  Dutch 
acknowledged  by  solemn  treaties  their  obligation  to  render 
the  salute.  The  time  for  exacting  it,  however,  was  really  past. 
S.  R.  Gardiner  ("  The  First  Dutch  War,"  iV.iry  Records,  voL 
Mil  ,  iS^Ki)  maintains  that  though  the  "question  of  the  flag" 
was  the  occasion,  it  was  not  the  cause  of  the  war.  There  was 
not  much,  if  any,  piracy  in  the  English  fThannd  widch  the  king 
of  England  was  specially  called  upon  to  suppccss,  and  if  there 
had  been  the  merchant  vessds  ol  the  age  wen  geneiaDy  able 
to  defend  themselves,  while  if  thajr  «cm  not  thdr  goivanmeata 
pomesaed  force  enough  to  give  tbem  the  necesmry  protection. 
Great  Britain  gave  up  her  claim  to  exact  the  salute  in  1805. 

The  necesiit  y  of  the  foregoing  short  account  of  the  "  Sovereignty 
or  Dominion  of  the  Sc.-is  "  will  \n:  aiiparent  as  soon  as  WB  COOM 
to  the  consideration  of  the  first  struggle,  or  rather 
series  of  struggles,  for  the  command  of  the  sea.  Gaining  ^,J^^JJ** 
this  was  the  result  of  England's  wars  with  the  Dutch  nmmamd 
in  the  1 7lh  century.  At  the  time  of  the  first  Dutch  war, 
1651-54,  and  probably  «<  the  later  wars  abo^  many  people,  and 
eapedai^  seamen,  believed  that  the  conflict  was  doetoa  deter* 
mination  on  hrr  p.ir'  to  retain,  and  on  that  of  the  Dutch  to  put  an 
end  to,  the  English  sovereignty  or  dominion.  The  obstinacy  of  the 
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Dutch  in  objecting  to'  pay  the  old-established  nurk  respect 
to  the  English  flag  was  quite  rcawn enough  in  the  eyes  of  most 
Kmliilmifn,  aad  pnbtbly  of  ami  Putehaco  aIm^  t»  jiMi(y 
hwitttki  wUch  other  icmmw  may  haw  fcodered  toevtuUe. 

The  retnarluible  thing  about  the  Dtitdi  wan  is  that  in  reality 
what  England  gained  was  the  possibility  of  securing  an  absolute 
commr.:!-,!  d.'  i!ic  ^a.  .Shr-  i  ,.:iir  <vjr  rif  ihf  sirupKle  a  great,  and 
in  a  fair  iv.i>  of  becoming  lilt  grejiti.;,  uaval  iK)\ver.  It  is  ihis 
which  prompted  Vice  Admiral  P.  H.  Colomb  to  hold  that  there 
are  various  kinds  of  command,  such  as  "  absolute  or  assured," 
"  temporary,"  "  with  de&nite  ulterior  purpose,"  Sic.  An  explana- 
tion that  would  make  all  these  terms  intelligible  would  be 
voluminous  and  it  naoOKSsary  here.  It  will  be  enough  to  say 
thtt  the  obnlttte  cominud-^  wUdi.  ai  Cokuni*  tcUi  ui.  the 
Am^Dtttdi  mn  ivm  (be  meet  ooiopble  emaple—b  nothing 
but  Mi  tUiibule  of  tbe  mtloo  wboae  power  on  the  s»  b  para- 
aMaat.  It  ciists  and  may  be  visible  in  time  of  peace.  The  com- 
mand which,  as  said  above,  expresses  a  dctiniie  strategical 
condition  is  existent  only  in  time  o(  war.  It  ran  bo  easily  seen 
that  the  former  is  essential  to  an  empire  like  the  British,  the  parts 
of  which  are  bound  together  by  maritime  communications. 
Inability  to  keep  these  communications  open  can  have  only 
one  result,  vl^.  the  loss  of  the  parts  with  whkb  Qomiiuuikation 
CUBOt  be  maintained.  Experience  of  war  M  wdl  I*  iwon  will 
ham  made  it  ovidoil  tJitt  inabtlity  to  keep  open  jefr«oiinniiiiica' 
ifoBi  cuuMt  be  Knitfld  to  aiqr  tingle  IIm,  bectwethelBtbaity 
must  be  due  cither  to  inctptdty  in  the  direction  of  hostilities 
or  insufficiency  of  force.  If  Great  Britain  has  not  force  enough 
to  keep  open  all  the  commuri;  ' ii  n ,  t  r  her  widely  extended 
empire,  or  if— having  force  eno  :>:K  iic  j>  loo  foolish  to  employ 
it  properly,  she  docs  not  hold  1:10  curimaBd  Of  tbitttt*  nnd  the 
empire  must  fall  if  seriously  attacked. 

The  strategic  command  of  the  sea  in  a  particular  war  of 
campaign  has  equal  concern  for  all  maritime  b^|U^raita.  Before 
seeing  what  it  is,  it  will  be  well  to  learn 00  hii^tviiwilty 
whttitiiBoV  M«huiatyttbttoonmwiid,«r,lotMe 
liit  omi  tem, "  coatfol  of  tlw  tee,  bonpcvcr  nil,  doca 
not  imply  that  an  enemy's  single  ships  or  small  squadrons  cannot 
steal  out  of  port,  cannot  cross  nu>re  or  less  frequented  tracu 
of  Lii  L\.:i,  malte  harassing  descents  upon  unprotected  ;  '"n'-i  cf 
a  long  coast-line,  or  enter  blockaded  harbours.  On  the  contrary, 
history  has  shown  thai  such  evasions  arc  always  possible,  to 
some  extent,  to  the  weaker  party,  however  great  the  inequality 
of  naval  strength  "  {tnfitunce  oj  Sea-Pmeer  on  History,  London, 
18^,  p.  14).  The  Anglo-French  command  of  the  sea  in  1854- 
1856,  complete  as  it  was,  did  not  enable  the  Allies  to  intercept 
the  Rnssian  sUps  in  the  oonb-wcstem  Pacific,  nor  did  that  held 
iaif  the  Fcdcralt  is  the  Ancffctn  CtvO  War  put  an  cariy  atop 
to  the  cruises  of  the  Confederate  veiedB»  What  the  term  really 
does  imply  is  the  power  possessed  from  the  first,  or  gained  during 
hostilities,  by  one  belligerent  of  carrying  out  considerable  over- 
sea expeditions  at  will.  In  the  Russian  war  just  mentioned  the 
Allies  had  such  overwhelmingly  superior  sca-powcr  that  the 
Russians  abandoned  to  them  without  a  siruggle  the  command 
of  the  sea;  and  the  landing  in  South  Africa  (1899-1902),  more 
than  six  thousand  milet  awi^r*  of  •  iaise  Biitishiuiny  without 
even  a  threat  of  intcmiptiOB  on  the  voyaft  it  aaotlier  instance 
«{  unchallenged  tr***""^  In  wars  between  great  powen  and 
abo  betmen  HoaadBi7  powers,  if  nearly  equal^r  matched,  tlilt 
absence  of  challenge  is  rare.  The  rule  is  that  the  command 
of  the  sea  has  to  be  won  after  hostilities  begin.  To  win  it  the 
enemy's  naval  force  must  be  neutralized.  It  may  be  dn\'en 
into  his  ports  and  there  blockaded  or  "  masked."  and  thus  ten- 
dered virtually  innocuous;  cir  it  must  be  defeated  and  di*sIroyed, 
The  latter  is  the  preferable,  l>ecause  the  more  eHeciive  plan. 
Afnatperocptible  in  the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898,  as  long 
at  one  bcO^paent'i  fleet  is  intact  or  at  large  the  other  is  relucunt 
to  cu7y  out  aity  conildenble  cqieditioa  over-sea.  In  fact,  the 
conmnad  cf  tba  tMi  bat  not  been  oeound  whUtt  the  enemy 
continues  to  have  a   fleet  In  bdng  "  (tee  SibuPown). 

Ill  1783  a  grc.Tt'v  ^"pt— ir  r  Franco- Spanish  fleet  was  covering 
the  siege  of  Cibt^ur.  ilad  liiis  fleet  succeeded  in  prevcaliug 


the  revictualling  of  the  fortress  the  garrison  would  have 
starved  into  surrender.   A  British  fleet  under  Lord 
though  mucfa  weaker  io  nqmbeis,  had  not  beat  do-  ,  , 
fcatednndiiatKillatlaiib  »o<n.  b  ^lite  of  the  "^^^^^ 
oddt  agalntt  bim,  managed  to  get  his  supply-shipt  in 
to  the  anchorage  and  to  fight  a  partial  action,  in  whi^  he  fid 
the  allies  as  nui  li  ..'.mn^i"  1%  )\c.  ru  .     l'.I.    There  has  ne\ef 
been  a  display  oi  h-x\-rr  t.i,ucal  tiian  tms  operation  of 

Howe's,  though,  curu  u-1.  i  nough,  he  owes  bis  fame  much 
more  to  his  less  meritonous  pcrformaoce  on  the  tst  of  June.  The 
revictualling  of  Gibraltar  surpassed  even  Suffrcn's  feat  of  the 
capture  of  Trincomalee  in  the  same  year.  In  (798  the  Frtodi, 
assuming  that  a  temporary  superiority  bl  the  Jloditcnaocsa 
had  given  them  a  fiee  luiad  «o  the  water,  tort  •  ficai  tipcditisn 
to  l^ypt.  Tboufh  thn  anqy  wUcb  wit  canied  aacceeded  b 
landing  there,  the  covering  fleet  «at  dcttaoyad  hgr  Nelson  tt 
the  Nile,  and  the  army  tttdf  was  eventudly  lofoed  to  sunends. 
The  French  had  not  perceived  that,  except  for  a  short  time  aad 
for  minor  operations,  you  cannot  separate  the  command  of 
the  Mediterranean  or  of  any  particular  area  of  water  from  that 
of  the  sea  in  general.  Local  command  of  the  sea  may  enable 
a  belligerent  to  make  a  hasty  raid,  seise  a  relatively  insignificant 
post  or  cut  out  a  vessel;  but  it  will  not  ensure  hit  being  able 
to  effect  anything  requiring  considerable  time  idr  Itt  catecolioa^ 
or,  in  other  iraidt,  anything  likdy  to  Imve  an  Inpoftaat  bflnenct 
on  the  eoune  of  tlie  «ar.  If  Gitat  Britabi  hat  net  naval  fatce 
enough  to  retain  command  of  the  Mediterranean  she  will  certainly 
not  have  force  enough  to  retain  command  of  the  English  ChaaoeL 
It  can  be  easily  shown  why  it  should  be  so.  In  war  danger 
comes  less  from  conditions  of  locality  than  from  the  enemy's 
LT  to  hurt.  Taking  U])  a  v  i  ik  position  when  confrontir.i 
an  enemy  may  help  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  power,  but  it  does 
not  constitute  it.  A  maritime  enemy's  power  to  hurt  resides 
in  his  fleet.  If  that  cm  be  neutralised  his  power  dittppetcs. 
It  is  in  the  highe&t  degree  inprobable  tJiat  Gieat  Britain  C0«M 
Attain  this  end  by  splitting  up  her  fleet  into  fiagncntt  to  as 
tobave  t  part  ol  it  in  nearly  every  quarter  ib  wbtdi  tlwcncaqr 
may  try  to  do  her  mischief.  The  most  promising  plan— as 
experience  has  often  proved — is  to  meet  the  enemy  when  be 
shows  himself  with  a  force  sufficiently  strong  to  defeat  hiiru 
The  proper  station  of  the  British  licet  in  war  should,  accordingly, 
be  the  nearest  possible  point  to  the  enemy's  force.  This  wai  the 
fundamental  principle  of  Nelson's  strategy,  and  it  is  as  valid 
now  as  ever  it  was.  If  Great  Britain  succeeds  in  gettiSg  ittt 
close  proximity  to  the  iiostile  fleet  with  an  adequate  "^ukt^ 
force  of  her  own,  htr  foe  cannot  obtain  command  «*• 
of  the  tea,  or  of  aqy  part  of  it,  whether  that  part  be  yy'* 
the  Mediterranean  or  tlieEBgUibChanDei,  at  attymte 
until  he  has  defeated  her.  If  lie  b  ationg  enough  to  defeat  her 
fleet  he  obtains  the  command  of  the  sea  in  general;  and  it  a 
for  him  to  decide  whether  he  shall  show  the  etTntix  eneis  of  that 
command  in  the  Mediterranean  or  in  the  English  Channel. 

In  the  smaller  operations  of  war  tcmporar>'  command  of  a  par- 
ticular area  of  water  may  suffice  for  the  success  of  an  (apedatioa, 
or  at  least  will  permit  the  execution  of  the  preliminary 
UMvements.  When  the  main  fleet  of  a  country  is  at 
a  distance— which  it  ought  not  to  be  except  with  the 
object  of  Bearing  the  opposing  fleet  e  tmaU  Imttileeipcditiea 
may  slip  across,  say  the  En^tab  Channel,  throw  abeOb  toe  a 
coast  town  or  bum  a  village,  and  get  home  again  unmolested. 
Its  action  would  have  no  sort  of  influence  on  the  course  of  the 
campaign,  and  would,  therefore,  be  useless.  It  yould  al«  mc>5: 
likely  lead  to  reprisals;  and,  if  this  process  were  repeated, 
the  war  would  probably  degenerate  into  the  antiquated  sysic" 
of  "  CTOSs-raidini(,"  discarded  centuries  ago,  not  at  all  for  reasons 
of  humanity,  but  because  it  became  certain  that  war  could  be 
more  effectually  waged  in  other  ways.  The  power  in  cmftf  *^ 
of  the  sea  may  resort  to  raiding  to  expedite  the  formal  iiihiiihiine 
of  an  alicady  defeated  enenqr,  aa  Rniaia  did  wlicn  M  war  «iih 
Sweden  In  1719;  hot  fnsuch  a  casetheothersMectnnot  retaliate- 
Temporary  command  of  local  waters  witi  also  permit  of  oporaiiooi 
rather  more  considerable  than  mere  raiding  atlacksi  but  th» 
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dnratlon  of  these  operations  must  be  ndjusted  to  the  time 
avaiUblc.  If  the  duration  of  the  temporary  command  is  in- 
futlicicnt  the  oprralion  must  (aO.  It  must  fail  even  if  ibc  earlier 
Steps  have  b«cn  taken  successfully.  The  command  of  the  English 
Quand,  which  Napoleon  wished  to  obtain  when  maturing  his 
invaaioD  project,  was  only  temporary.  It  is  possible  that  a 
teminiiceDce  of  what  had  happened  in  Egypt  caused  him  to 
falter  at  the  hit;  aad  thtt»  4;piite  indccmdemly  et  tfae  pto- 
ewdings  of  VfDeneuve,  be  hcriuted  to  nik  »  aeoaad  battle  of 
the  Nile  and  the  loss  of  a  second  army.  It  may  have  been  this 
which  justified  his  later  statement  that  he  did  not  really  mean 
to  invade  England.  In  any  case,  the  British  practice  of  fixing 
the  station  of  their  fleet  wherever  that  of  the  enemy  was,  would 
have  seriously  shurrcncd  the  duration  of  his  comm.-.nd  of  the 
F.ti^8«h  Channel,  even  if  it  had  allowed  it  to  be  won  at  all. 
Ifanover,  attempts  to  carry  out  a  great  qpwtieo  flC  KIT  apinst 
tfene  aa  wdl  aa  against  the  cfforu  of  tb«  enemy  to  pievcat  ft 
M  ia  tbe  Ugheat  degree  pciikms. 

In  war  the  British  navy  baa  tbiee  pmmlnent  duties  to  dis- 
charge. It  h^  to  protect  the  maritime  trade,  to  keep  open  the 
Communiciijons  between  the  different  parts  of  ihc  empire 
and  to  prevent  invasion.  If  Great  Britain  comtnaiidi  the  sea 
these  duties  will  be  dist  h.irgrd  effectually.  As  long  as  she  does 
that,  the  career  of  cruisers  sent  to  prey  on  her  commerce  will 
be  pftcarioos,  because  command  of  the  sea  carries  with  it  tbe 
necoaity  of  poMtiihn  an  ample  cruiier  force  Aa  long  as  the 
condition  mentioned  h  satisfied  bcr  oona  ceraowmfcations  will 
bo  kepi  open,  becaaae  aa  biferior  cneny*  arbo  caaaot  obtain 
the  conmBBd  reqafavd,  wiQ  be  too  nocb  occupied  hi  icdhg  to 
bis  own  safety  to  be  able  to  interfere  seriously  with  that  of  any 
part  of  the  British  empire.  This  being  so,  it  is  evident  that  the 
greater  operation  of  invasion  cannot  be  attempted,  much  less 
carrieil  to  a  successful  termination,  by  the  side  which  cannot 
make  head  against  the  opposing  fleet.  Command  of  the  sea  is 
tbe  indispensable  preliminary  condition  of  a  successful  military 
aapadllioa  aent  acton  tbe  water.  It  enables  the  nation  which 
pOMcaKa  it  to  attack  lu  foea  wbeia  it  picaaca  and  wbere  tbey 
aaen  to  be  meat  vabMfabila.  At  the  aaaie  tbaa  k  ^wea  to  iu 
poeaessor  security  afunst  aeriona  oountcr-«ttacka»  and  afioids 
to  his  maritime  commerce  the  moat  efficient  pfotcctteo  tbat  can 
be  devised.  It  la,  fai  fact,  tbe  main  object  of  naval  apaifaai. 

Authorities  for  the  above  may  be  given  as  naval  hirteriei  la 
MBCial.  pbcine  in  the  first  rink  the  nell-known  works  of  Captain 
jCT.  Mahan,  X'.S.N.  The  Ixxik  which  must  be  specially  refcTTcd 
to  is  Vice-Admiral  P.  H.  Colomb's  A'ttvoi  Warfare  (3rd  ed..  London, 
1900).    Sec  also  the  article  .Navv.  (C.  A.  G.  B.) 

SBABURY.  SAMUBL  (1729-1796).  American  Protestant 
Epiaropal  bidnp,  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  November  I7J9,  in 
Lcdyard,  Croton,  Connecticut.  Hia  fatbcr,  Samuel  Seabiiry 
(1706-1764),  originaUy  a  CongregatiooaBst  minister  in  CfOtoa, 
was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  in  the  Chuidl  of  England  in 
I73r,  and  was  a  rector  in  New  London,  Conn.,  from  1732  to 
1743.  and  in  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  from  1 743  until  his  death. 
Tbe  son  graduated  at  Yale  in  1748;  studied  theology  with  his 
&tber;  studied  mctlicine  at  Edinburgh  in  1752-1753:  was 
ordained  deacon  Inr  tbe  bisbop  of  Lincoln  and  priest  by  the 
iMsbop  of  Cariisle  in  1753;  IMB8  misiioaary  in  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey,  in  i7$l^>7S7i  «aa  fKtar  la  Jamaica,  New 
Yorii.  in  1 7  57-1 7<$.  and  of  St.  Petcr^  Weatdiartcr,  Now  Yoib, 
In  1766-1775.  He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  White  Plains 
pcDtest  of  April  1775  against  "all  unlawful  congresses  and 
committees,"  in  many  other  w.iys  proved  himself  a  devoted 
lc>>"alist,  and  wrote  the  free  Thoughti  on  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Ccntinrnlal  Congress  (1774)  by  "  A.  W.  Farmer  "  (i  t.  a 
Westchester  farmer),  which  was  followed  by  a  second  "  Farmer's 
Letter,"  Th*  Congress  Canvassed  (1774),  answered  by  Alexander 
HaofiOton  in  A  Full  Yimditatim  ^  Aa  Utanmnif  tlu  Con/rns, 
firmlkt^hKmAirflkt^aimks.  A lhifd*'Fanacf'a Letter" 
replied  to  Haniltflali  Vkm  Uk  CttOrmny  kimem  Gnat 
Brilain  ani  her  Cdontet,  In  a  broader  and  abler  treatment  than  la 
Mm  previous  pamphlets.  To  this  third  pamphlet  HaOBBtOO 
vepiicd  with  The  Farmer  ReJuUd  (1775).  These  three  "  Fanner'a 
Icftcsi « fomtb  waa  idvaniiad  bat  ^ipiaaaily  ma  aivcr 


published— were  forcible  presentations  of  the  pro-British  claim, 
»Tiuen  in  a  plain,  hard-headed  style;  their  authorship  was 
long  in  question,  but  it  is  certain  that  Scabury  claimed  them 
in  England  in  1783  when  he  was  seeking  episcopal  consecration. 
At  the  same  time  he  claimed  the  authorship  of  a  letter,  not  signed 
by  the  Westchester  fanner,  which  under  the  title  An  Alarm  la 
Ike  LtguUsltirt  of  the  Province  of  New  York  (1775)  discussed  the 
power  of  tbia  tbe  on^  legal  political  body  in  tbe  colniy.  He 
waa  amatad  bi  November 

'77S  by  amobof  la«leaaWhiga,aad 

was  kept  in  prison  in  Connecticut  for  six  weeks;  his  parochial 
labours  were  broken  up,  and  after  some  lime  in  Long  Island  be 
took  refuge  in  New  York  City,  where  he  was  appointed  in  1778 
ch.ipl.iin  to  the  king's  Amcncan  regiment.  On  the  7$th  of  March 
he  V.M  chosen  their  bishop  by  ten  episcopal  clergymen 
of  Connecticut,  meeting  in  Woodbury;  as  be  could  not  take 
tbe  British  oath  of  allegiance,  Scabury  waa  atat  Mt  hom  ONH 
aeoatkm  by  tbe  English  Uihopai  and  be  was  aawaciatad  bgr 
Sooidi  Uwopa  at  AbeidaiB  on  tbe  i4tb  o(  Nownbar  1714. 
He  letumed  to  Conaeetkut  fai  1785  and  aaada  Mcv  BavcB  lb 
home,  becoming  rector  of  St  James's  CfatirA  thCR.  Tbe  vaUffiy 
of  his  consecration  was  at  first  questioned  by  many,  but  waa 
recognized  by  the  General  Convention  of  his  church  in  17891 
In  i7i>o  he  took  charge  of  the  diocese  of  Rhode  Island  also.  In 
1792  he  joined  with  Bishops  William  White  and  Samuel  Provoost, 
who  had  received  English  consecration  in  1787,  and  James 
Madison  (1749-iSia),  who  had  received  English  omsccratioD 
in  1790,  la  tbe  coosecration  of  Bisbop  Thomas  J.  Claggett  of 
Maiyhnd  in  179a,  tbaa  unitbf  tbe  Soofch  and  tbe  Englbli 
succeaiona.  Be  died  fai  New  London  on  the  asth  af  Fdmaiy 
1796.  He  was  a  great  organizer  and  a  strict  churchman:  it 
is  noteworthy  that  after  his  consecration  he  used  the  signature 
"Samuel  lip.  Connect."  Seabury's  "  I'armer's  Letters"  rank 
him  as  I  he  most  vigorous  .American  loyalist  controversialist 
and  as  one  of  the  pr<  ui(  st  m.osters  of  style  of  his  period. 

His  son  Charles  (1770-1844)  was  rector  in  various  Long  Island 
churches;  and  Chartai^MO  Samuel  (1801-1873),  who  graduated 
at  Columbia  in  t8»j,waaiactor  cf  tbcawiiicboi  the  Annunciation 
h  New  Yotk  hi  i83>-i8<6»  and  from  1861  pgafwoi  d  Mbikal 
learning  and  tbe  IntcipRtatlon  of  Scriptuies  in  tbe  Geneial 
Theological  Seminary.  William  Jones  Seabury  (b.  1837),  son 
of  the  last  named,  was  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Annuiuiation 
from  1868  to  iS(>S,  professor  of  ecclesiastical  jxjlity  .ind  law  in 
the  General  Theological  Seminary  from  1S73.  and  pubUshcd 
a  Manual  Jar  Choristers  (1878),  Leetiires  mi  Afostoiie  Suuession 

(1803)  and  An  Jnlnimliam  laOa  Stnfyif  SnMuHM  MUf 

(1804)  . 

See  E.  Edwards  Beardalcy.  Life  aai  Cwwi^iaiasn  ^Oa Jtt.  »m. 
Sattuul  Stabury  (Bgatoa.  iMi).   

SBADIAH  (orSMOU;  bi  Aiabk  Said)  MBJOnra  (89»-94i) 

was  born  in  a.o.  8qj  at  Dila2  in  the  Fayyum,  whence  he  is  often 
called al-FayyQml.  Although  beis  justly  regarded  as  thegreatest 
figure  in  the  literary  and  political  history  of  medieval  Judaism, 
nothing  certain  is  known  of  his  father  or  of  his  early  life.  Even 
the  MUnea  of  his  teachers,  generally  recorded  in  the  case  of 
Jewish  scholars,  arc  unknown,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain 
AbQ  Kathir,  who  is  himself  obaoue, and  left  no  writinp.  Saadia's 
litciaiy  work  ia  ia  fact  tbe  nwie  icmaifcable  ainoe  it  auddenly 
appeait  at  a  tbna  when  Icaialng  aeemed  to  be  dead  both  to  Eaat 
aixl  West.  Since  the  completion  of  the  Talmud  very  little  of 
any  literary  Importance,  If  we  except  certain  midrashim,  had  been 
produced  amonp  the  orthodox  (flabbanite)  Jews,  although  the 
Babylonian  schools  at  Sura  and  Pumbeditha  continued  to  enjoy 
a  somewhat  intcrmiltent  prosjKrily.  On  the  other  h.and,  learning 
was  cultivated  among  the  Qaraites  (f.c;  see  also  HtUKtw 
LiTEKATUtE),  a  sect  of  Jews  who  rejected  the  oral  tradition, 
restricting  tbeir  piactioe  tt>  tbe  ordinancca  of  actiptuie  («ffr4). 
It  evea  aeemed  for  a  tfane  aa  if  cooaarvatlve  beic^  waud  pif> 
vail  against  progresiive  orthodoxy.  In  Saadia,  however,  the 
Rabbaniles  found  a  powerful  champion.  Almost  his  first  work, 
written  at  the  age  of  twenty  three,  was  an  att.ick  on  the  teac  hing 
of  'Anan,  tbe  founder  of  Qaraism,  who  lived  in  the  8ib  century. 
TUik  Ukc  moat  Of  Saadtoli  poleaikal  williafi»  la  ao  toniar  eitant. 
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but  wc  can  gather  something  of  its  contents  from  references 
io  the  author's  other  works,  and  from  the  statements  of  his 
opponents.  The  controversy  turned  largely  on  the  calendar, 
iridch  of  ootme  involved  tbe  dates  of  f^vali^  aad,  since  the 
Kabbaahe  calendar  had  eonie  down  from  andnt  times,  opened 
op  the  whole  quMtion  of  oral  tradition  and  the  authority  of  the 
Talmud.  The  conflict  raged  for  mauy  years,  the  chief  rcprc- 
sentativcof  theothersidc  being  Sijlomnn  bi.  n  Vcruljam,  a  virulent 
if  not  successful  opponent.  It  was  not,  however,  the  only  contro- 
versy in  which  Saadia  was  engaged.  In  gu  Ben  Meir,  a  person 
of  itnt>orfancc  in  I'alcstinc,  attempted  to  make  alterations  in 
the  calendar,  against  the  authority  of  the  Babylonian  schools. 
Saadia,  who  ma  tbea  at  Baghdad,  warned  him  of  his  emn, 
refuted  Um  fa  «  «orit  albd  S^ie  k^lfaHm  (theBook  of  tlw 
Festivals),  and  finally  pracund  hia  excommanicatkm  by  David 
ben  Zakkai,  the  exilarch  or  head  of  the  Jewish  community  in 
Baini.ir-.i.i,  T!ic  \  i^rnrous  action  of  S.iadia  sceir.<,  to  liavc  brought 
him  niort-  [irtm-.ir.'.  r.ily  to  the  notice  of  the  cxilartli,  and  that 
at  a  lime  i>f  mi  rc  ih.^n  usual  difTiculty.  The  Imnourablc  rivalry 
of  the  two  schools  of  Sura  and  Pumbcditha,  as  the  recognized 
authorities  in  matters  of  religion,  had  degenerated  into  jealousy 
and  oonicntion.  The  Gaon  {q.t.)  or  President  of  Pumbediiha, 
taking  advaatafe  of  his  own  position  and  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
OaflaatedSuntiriahedtoaboUabtberivalsclMNL  Tlwexilarch, 
however,  aedottbt  to  wcogrition  of  hbiec«atiwvicM»  appointed 
Saadia  as  Gaon  of  Suim,  altlMOill  It  acklmt  the  omalcuitom 
to  appoint  a  person  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  achool.  Un- 
fortunately this  step  did  not  lead  to  peace.  Pumhcditha 
was  jealous:  the  exilarch  was  weak  and  not  very  scrupulous. 
Money  had  to  be  raised  not  only  for  the  bup[X)rt  of  the  schools, 
but  also  to  buy  immunity  from  the  government,  and  Saadia 
ma  not  tbe  man  to  connive  at  the  corruption  and  oppression 
practbed  by  the  exilaich  to  raise  it.  Within  two  years  matters 
had  come  to  a  cri^  and  the  exilarch  dismissed  Saadia,  while 
Saadia  iciMted  <lMl«iaf  the  ciihidi  dqpoaed  (ojo).  After 
three  years  of  cententfbn  DavM  succeeded  bi  soilidently  bribing 
the  new  and  needy  Cili^ih  (Qshir,  95J-934;sec  Cauphate,  §  19), 
who  definitely  forhade  Saadia  to  act  as  Gaon.  The  next  four 
years,  spent  in  rciirtmcnt  at  Baghdad,  were  devoted  to  Llcrary 
labours,  which  had  no  doubt  been  impossible  during  the  pre\'ious 
years  of  trouble,  and  in  fact  it  was  at  this  time  that  most 
of  Saadia'a  work  was  produced.  Eventually  a  reconciliaiion 
was  effected  with  StVM,  favoured  probably  by  the  new  CalJph 
Kadi  («34-Mo;  see  Cjoihute,  |  ao),  and  Saadia  was  fdniuted 
as  Gaon  of  Son  la  93S.  Under  liis  tide  the  school  attailied  tlie 
highest  rqmtatlon  among  the  Jewish  communities  of  East 
and  \\'est--bttt  ft  was  not  of  long  duration.  His  health  had  been 
impaired  by  the  strenuous  life  he  had  leil,  anil  in  his  hter  years 
he  suffered  from  melancholia.  In  94J  he  died,  two  years  after 
the  exilarch. 

That  some  of  the  many  works  of  Saadia,  in  spite  of  their 
noitSii  have  been  neglected,  and  others  partly  or  entirely  lost, 
b  not  aa  suipiruing  as  it  appears  at  first  sight.  Tbey  were  for 
tbe  most  part  written  in  Arabic,  the  venuicnlar  of  the  Jews  in 
the  East,  so  that  after  the  break-up  of  the  Bahyloniaii  schoola  to 
the  Bsiddlo  of  tlie  iith  century,  they  wonid  only  be  studied  In 
Spsto,  tbe  new  centre  of  Jewish  learning,  and  in  Egypt.  After  the 
expuldon  of  the  Jews  from  Spain,  Arabic  practically  ceased  to 
be  used  by  them  for  literan,-  pur[M>scs,  and  in  the  rest  of  Europe 
(except  perhaps  in  S.  Italy)  it  was  never  understood.  Even  some 
Hebrew  works,  of  great  interest  to  us  now,  must  have  been 
legarded  at  the  time  as  of  purely  temporary  value,  such  as  e  f. 
tiw  ka-Mifadim,  fragments  of  which  luve  only  recently 
been  recovered  in  the  Gcniaa  at  Cairo.  Tbe  anti<Qanite  works* 
a«dnst  *Anaa,  Ibn  SikawalKtsnd  Ben  Zatl.  tbe  KUAiMtm^fih 
KiM  dSkan't,  Kiiib  al-'IUmr  (calendar)  and  a  book  00 
anthropomorphisms,  all  in  Arabic,  arc  now  lost  and  only  known 
from  quotations.  So  also  arc  the  refutation  of  the  sceptic 
Ulvl  of  Balkh,  and  the  Stjrr  'Oraydtk  (on  prohibitc<l  marriage, 
afainst  Qaraitcs).  Of  tbe  Stjcr  ka-Mi'adlm  and  Srfcr  ha-CJai 

*  An  caedlcat  aceeoiit  of  these  ia  given  by  Fteaanski  to  the /nnifc 
QimnirfyKtittm,M.a^t» 


(against  David  ben  ZakkaO.  betk  to 
have  twen  lecovoed  recently. 

Cloaety  allied  to  hJs  polemical  writings  are  his  txtgdical  wock& 
He  tiaashted  awst  of  the  Bifak  into  Anhie^  aad  ftwnmrtwl 
OB  at  least  some  of  tbe  books.  Tbe  atenorial  edition*  eontaias 
(i)  the  version  of  the  Pentateuch  (iSgj),  (j)  of  Isaiah  (1896), 
(5)  of  Job  (1890),  (6)  of  Proverbs  (1S04),  the  last  three  with 
commcntar>'.  The  translation  of  the  5  Mcghilloth,  and  of  Daniel 
(with  commentary),  usually  ascribed  to  Saadia,  is  not  rcallyby 
him,  but  a  genuine  translation  of  Daniel,  with  commentary, 
esists  to  manuscript.  There  is  also  ascribed  to  him  a  midrasiUc 
mfkOB  tbe  Decalogue.  These  all,  no  doubt,  exhibit  the  dcfcas 
to  tlie  time  to  which  theixautlior  lived.  Butitmuatbe 
that  Saadia  was  a  pioneer.  Vayytj,  tbe  fathtr 
of  Hebrew  grammar,  was  not  yet  bom,  nor  had  the  sdentiSc 
and  comparative  study  of  the  language  begun.  In  this  respect 
Saadia  contributed  bttic  to  the  subject.  Moreover,  he  shows 
a  tendency,  common  at  all  times  and  perh3f>s  due  to  a  [>articulir 
theory  of  inspiration,  to  get  more  out  of  the  text  than  it  contains, 
and  to  interpret  it  in  accordance  nith  preconceived  philosophical 
opinions.  At  the  same  time  both  translations  and  commentaries 
are  remarkable  for  their  great  learning,  sound  sense  and  ao 
honest  endeavour  to  arrive  at  the  true  meaatag  of  the  origixuL 
Tbqr  WSK  thua  admirablly  suited  for  their  p«iipeee^  which  wai^ 
Bke  the  eartjerTtogqasaaJ  the  later  mikelMbBesMtadilMetab 
to  render  the  sacred  teat  more  toteMgihto  10  the  Isithfal  geanaHy 
and  to  check  the  growth  of  error. 

The  f;rammalical  work  callcvl  Arjon,  a  sort  of  dinionar.-,  is 
now  lost,  as  are  also  the  Kulub  a!-Lui:}i.:h  and  perhaps  other 
treatises  on   Hebrew  grammar.    Thr    c.vplarialion  of  the 
(really  90)  hapaxicgomcna  in  the  Bible  is  slill  extant,  and  a 
poem  on  the  number  of  letters  in  the  Bible. 

On  TdmtdU  subjecU  agato  little  is  preserved  beyond  the 
JKMt  rfjfewdfit*,  which  wss  published  aavoLia.  of  the  iEwra 

ostiOlMb  togstlw  iitth  tiw  alM  tVMtfsB  to  Hditmr  ea  the  u 
JTiMHiorcaaoBsof  eiegesli  of  R.bhnad  Slid  some  Rapmn 

mostly  in  Hebrew.  The  tranrlation  of  the  Mishna,  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  Talmud  and  other  works  of  the  kind  arc  knova 
only  by  repute. 

Of  the  Siddur  or  arrangement  of  the  liturgy  by  Saadia,  a  large 
part  exists  in  a  single  manuscript  at  Oxford,  and  sev*eral  f  ragmcnis 
have  been  leoovered  from  the  Cairo  Gcniza.  Numerous  other 
parts  of  them,  have  been  obtained  from  the 
source,  and  several  iiave  been  pidriished  to  periodacab. 


Bis  ilaiorA*,  a  poettosl 


ef  the  6tg  pnetpt^  to 


Hebrew,  is  included  to  voL  to.  of  the  <Bama  ttmptHes. 
His  philosophical  works  are  (t)  a  commentary  on  the  Stftr 

I'cffAa,  a  mystical  treatise  .■'.srrilHfl  to  the  [iatriarch  .\l)rahara, 
which,  as  the  foundation  of  the  Kalibaia,  had  great  inilucncc 
on  Jewish  thought,  and  was  the  subject  of  numerous  commen- 
taries; (j)  the  Kitdb  al-Amdndi  vcal-VliqUddt  {Book  oj  Bflitfs 
and  Cotnictimu),  written  in  933,  called,  in  the  Hebrew  translatioa 
by  Judah  ibn  Tibboo,  Emimilk  we-DtMk.  Its  systen  is  based 
on  reason  io  conjunction  with  revelatioo,  the  two  beiag  Bot 
oppoesd,  hot  mutually  ceapleaieBtaiy.  It  ia  thus  coiiMiiiid, 
as  the  title  implies,  with  the  rational  foundation  of  tbe  faith, 
and  deals  with  creation,  the  nature  of  Cod,  revelation,  free  will, 
the  soul,  the  future  life  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Messiah.  It 
shows  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Aristotle,  on  whom  much  of  the 
argument  is  based,  and  incidentally  refutes  the  views  of  t  hristians, 
Moslents,  Brahmins  and  sceptics  such  as  tl!vl.  From  its  nature, 
however,  the  work,  although  of  great  inicrcst  and  value,  never 
had  the  same  wider  influence  as  that  of  Ibn  Ciabirol  iq.f.).  The 
Arabic  teit  ms  poblisbed  by  S.  Landaucr  (Leiden.  1880),  the 
Hebfew  vcnibn  at  CensUnUoople  to  156}  aad  freqaenllf  dace. 

BiBLlOGRAPHT.— Gritx,  GttchichU  dtf  Judm,  vol  5  (cd.  3).  ca». 
10;  Steiritchncidor,  Arab.  Lileratur  der  JtuUn  (Frankft.  a.  M..  I9W) 
p.  46  ff. :  W.  Bachcrs  art.  "Saadia  lien  J»««-t>h."  in  the  Jrtnik 
t.ncsxloptdia;  M  f  rii  ill.irtil.T  in  the  Jrunh  Qucrlfrly  fin-.rr.  v- 
I77  ff.;S.  PoinaAski.  ibid.  vol.  x.  Jj8 ff  ;  J.  Cuttm»nn,  I>m!  Rtlipn^ 
pkUosopkit  dts  Saadiat  (COttingcn,  tSSi);  W.  Engclkcmper.  " 

'dbwst  (nasllftt 


Die 
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tefipontphilotophiiclic  Lchrc  Sj-irlj.i  Caons,"  in  Barumlcrr's 
Brtiritife,  iv.  4  (.^llln^l<•r,  k/m)  (roniaiiiing  a  German  translacion  o( 
part  iii.  ol  the  Kudb  ai-A>KtintU):  A.  Hartuvy,  Studien,  v.  (St 
Pctcnbufx.  i8qi)  (in  IMmw):  &  Schechicr,  Saarfjww*  (Cambri«tge, 
1903)  (texts  froin  th*  Cenixa,  rtpr.  (roa  Um  JewUh  QuarUrty 
Rm€Vi).  (A.  Cv.) 

SEAFIELD.  EARLS  OP.  The  ist  earl  of  Scaficld,  in  the 
Scottish  peerage,  was  jAtnes  Oplvy  (1663-1730),  son  ;irul  heir 
of  James  Ogilvy,  3rd  carl  o(  Findlatcr.  Although  in  the  conven- 
tion patliamcni  ol  16S9  he  had  spoken  for  James  II.,  he  tooW 
the  oKtii  ni  rilrgjaiMif  to  WiUiain  tod  Maiy,«Dd  ■ftcr  fiiling  toinc 
nihmflfidalpQiiiknteinsnBdeMCfiBUiyof  tuteia  1696, 
•nd  bid  duuiodbr  in  1909.  In  tfoj  he  «m  mule  chief  hanm 
inihe  court  of  cseheqiMr.  la  i}oiheinscteatcdeaflofSeifiehl, 
and  in  171 1  succeeded  to  his  father's  earldom  of  Findlatcr. 
When  his  great  grandson,  James,  7th  carl  of  FindLitcr  and 
4lhearlo(  Scaficid  died  in  October  iKi  i  the  carl'lom  of  I  imllalcr 
became  dormant  orculinct,  while  the  rarHum  of  ScilicKl  passed 
to  a  cousin,  Lens  Alcx.imlrr  f-rant  (i;67-iS;o),  who  was 
descended  from  Marg.irct,  a  daughter  of  the  ;nd  earl.  He  took 
the  name  of  Grant-Ogiivy  and  was  succeeded  as  6th  C«ri  by 
bis  brother,  Francis  William  Ogilvy-Cranl  (1778-1853),  whose 
deioadilit,  James  Ogilvie-Grant  (b.  1876)  became  the  iith 
«Mlini888.  TheearlofScafiiddiiapeeroiUieUaitedlUiwdoro 
M  Buoa  Sinlhqiey. 

lUfORD,  an  urban  district  and  watning-place  In  the  East- 
txNinie  parliamentary  division  of  Sussex,  England,  $8  m.  S.  by 
E.  from  Lx>ndon  by  the  Ixindon,  Drighion  X;  South  Coa't  railway. 
Pop.  (1901)  3355.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  number  of  vi^itor».^  The  climate  is  bracing, 
and  the  town  is  sheltered  by  high  clitTs.  There  are  goll  links 
on  the  neighbouring  downs.  The  church  of  Si  Leonard  is 
Norman  of  various  dates,  but  received  large  additions  in  the 
PnpcndicuUr  period.  In  former  days  the  river  Ouse  entered  the 
Eai^iah  Channel  here,  and  the  natural  harbour  co  formed  accounts 
for  th*  origin  of  Scaford  (SeRbcd,  SaSonl.  Scfdid),  piobabiy  in 
Kmmb  IbMS.  In  the  '* OooNidajr  «f  CiM|iw  Fmu"  (which 
edited  ta  the  reign  of  Edwacd  UL.  tat  wm  lost  before  1718), 
it  stood  first  among  the  members  of  Hastings,  and  was  doubtless 
of  considerable  im{x>rtance  until  about  the  end  of  the  14th 
century,  when  its  rapid  decline  began  owing  to  the  constant 
alteration  of  the  sca-coait  and  the  decay  ot  the  harbour.  In  the 
l6th  century  the  town  was  finally  deserted  by  the  Oust,  which 
now  runs  into  the  sea  at  Newhaven,  2  m.  westward,  and  no 
revival  of  its  prosperity  occurred  until  the  early  t9th  century, 
«bcaitbc|aatob«freq^e»ledasa«atcting-plaoe.  Fiihinsbaa 
■hnqrt  bam  tbe  cUd  IndiMtiy. 

Siifotd  b  not  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  but  evidently  per- 
tained to  the  loRbhIp  of  the  ist  Earl  Warenne  and  his  descendanu, 
who  were  succeeded  in  1347  by  the  earls  of  Arundel.  It  was  probably 
a  mesne  borough  in  ihe  I3th  century,  growing  up  under  (he  protec- 
tion of  the  ear!*  of  Warrnne,  and  was  certainly  called  a  borough  !n 
1336.  Ba.'idi  ATv  nieniimn-<l  in  the  I4(h  centur>',  but  the  town 
was  not  incorporated  until  1544,  when  notwithstamling  its  decayed 
condition  Henry  Vill.  anne«a  it  to  Hastings  by  charter,  and  in- 
corporated  it  under  the  title  of  bailiff  and  commonalty,  presumably 
as  a  reward  for  assisiiiM  the  iiaad  port  to  provide  its  proportion  of 
ships  to  the  crown.  Tne  corporroon  was  dissolved  by  an  act  of 
1883.  The  town  returned  two  representatives  to  parliament  from 
I  j^jH  to  ijf/;,  -ind  again  from  I64O  until  IH^J,  when  it  was  cii- 
frarKhiied.  In  the  Ijth  century  the  earls  <»f  Warenne  held  a  iiwrkot 
or  fair,  or  both,  apparently  by  nrcscri[>tivc  ri^ht.  In  1791  the  fair- 
days  were  Whit-Monday  and  the  loth  of  Augutt,  and  the  nvarket- 
dam  Wednesday  and  Satwday*,  bat  no  market  or  fair  now 
eaMS. 

8EAP0RTH.  Earl  or,  a  Scottish  title  held  by  the  family 
el  Mackcnae  from  1623  to  1716,  and  again  from  1771  to  17S1. 
Tba  Mackeittha  tiace  their  descent  to  one  Colin  of  Kiniaii 
Cd.ts^i  tad  their  nanclt*  variant  olMackenaetb.  Keaneth, 
tbe  twdfth  bead  of  the  clan,  was  made  Lord  Mackcnrieof  Kintall 
in  .inrl  hr-,  son  Colin,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  and  Lord 
Mackenzie  in  .March  1611.  was  created  earl  of  Seaforth  in  16*3. 
Colin's  successor  was  his  half  brother  George  (d  1651),  who 
iKcaoie  the  and  earl  in  1633.  George  was  alternately  a  royalist 
•ad  a  cmaMter  bcttraea  i6jA  aad  1646^  and  vat  altcnnuda 


in  Holland  with  Charles  II.,  who  made  him  Mostaqp  al  atate 
for  Scotland.  His  nandaoB,  Ktaaatb.  tba  4^1  cari.  foBawad 
James  11.  to  Franca  and  waawHbOa  dethroned  king  in  Irdaad. 
Sent  by  James  in  1690  to  bnd  a  rising  in  Scothmd,  he  wu 

captured  and  imprisoned,  but  in  1697  he  was  released  and  he  flied 
in  Paris  in  January  1701.  His  successor  was  his  son  \\  illi am, 
who  joined  the  Jacobite  standard  at  Braemar  in  1715,  and  ih  n, 
having  raised  3000  men,  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Sherillmuir 
and  was  ap[Kiintcd  lieutenant-general  of  the  riorlhern  counties. 
He  also  took  part  in  the  Jacobite  enterpriK  of  i/ig,  being 
wounded  at  Glcnshiel.  In  1716  be  w^  attaialad  aad  his  titles 
and  estates  forfeited;  before  his  death  in  Jantury  1740,  hchad 
been  relievid  al  mm  of  the  penalties  of  his  treason,  aJlhough 
Us  thka  wm  aat  icilotad.  Hi»  aon  Kenneth  if,  «7iS-i76i). 
«ba  bat  for  tbe  attaladcf  wauld  have  beta  tbe  dtb  earl,  helped 
the  English  government  daring  tbe  tiaing  of  1745,  and  was  a 
Rtembcr  of  parliament  for  some  years.  His  son  Kenneth  (r.  1744- 
1781)  was  crealc<!  carl  of  Seaforth  in  1771,  but  his  pee  rage  lucamc 
extinct  when  he  died  in  August  although  there  were  still 

heirs  to  the  older  earldom,  which  was  under  attainder.  This  carl 
raised  the  regiment  of  Highlanders,  the  /Klh,  known  later  as  the 
3nd  battalion  of  the  .'v-.iforth  Highlanders. 

SBAHAM  HARBOUR,  a  seaport  and  urban  district,  in  the 
South-eastern  parliamentary  division  of  Durham,  England, 
6  m.  S.  of  Sunderland  by  a  branch  of  tiie  North>£astern  railway. 
Pop.  (1901)  I0tt6j.  The  harbour  was  boDt  (tSsS)  by  the  third 
maninis  of  Londonderry  to  facilitate  tiM  aqnit  ol  coal  Itom  the 
mines  on  hli  adjacent  property.  Beridca  the  eoal  trade  there  are 
extensive  bottle  and  chemical  works, 

SEA-HORSE.  Sea-hors<-s  (flippMcmpina)  arc  small  marine 
fishes  which,  with  pijv-fishes  {Syngnathina),  form  the  1-ophcv 
branchiatc  division  of  the  suborder  Thoracostei.  The  K'Hs  of 
tbe  members  of  ihis  ^roup  are  not  arranged  in  leaf-like  ?Lries  as 
in  other  fishes,  but  form  a  convex  mass  composed  of  small  rounded 
tobes  attached  to  tbe  branchial  arches,  as  shown  in  tbe  accom- 
paayiac  figme  (fig.  t)  of  the  bead  of  a  ^ca^i^lne,  ia  wbicb  tbe 


Fig.  I. — Gills  of  llippotamput  aldr^mtnatts. 

gill-cover  has  been  pushed  aside  to  show  the  interior  of  the  gin<- 
cavity.  Sea  horses  differ  from  pipe-fishes  by  having  a  prehensile 
and  invariably  finless  tail;  it  is  long,  slender,  tapcrinCi  qtiad- 
rangular  in  a  traiuversc  section,  and,  like  the  reataf  uiilbo4y» 
encased  ia  a  dermal  akelcton,  which  consists  of  baniy  wpwaii, 
allowing  of  vcattal,  aad  la  a  loa  dcpve  of  latcrBl,  tat  not  of 
dorsal,  flexion.  The  typical  sea-horse  {Hifpoeamfut)  caa  Coll 
up  a  great  portion  of  its  t^l,  and  firmly  attach  Itself  by  It  to  the 
^[trns  of  ?>ca  '.M.-eili  or  blniilar  objects.  The  li-hly  i>.  Compressed 
and  more  or  le.i  elev-itcd,  and  the  head  tcrniiii.iUs  in  a  long 
tubiform  snout,  at  the  end  of  whieh  is  the  small  mouth.  The 
configuration  of  the  fore  part  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  the  head  is  joined  to  the  neck-tike  part  of  the 
trunk,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  horse's  head.  Sea- 
horses are  bad  swimmers  and  arc  unable  to  resist  currents.  With 
tbe  aid  of  their  single  dorsal  fin,  which  is  placed  about  theaiiddle 
of  the  fish's  bodyaadcanbeputlotoaiapidvadttlatoiyawtioa, 
they  shift  from  time  to  tiaiataMMobJect  near  them,  icnalaing 
stationary  among  vcgetatbaor  eon!  where  they  find  the  reqoiske 
amount  of  food  and  sufTidcnt  cover.  Their  coloration  and  the 
tubercles  or  spines  on  the  head  and  body,  sometimes  with  the 
addition  of  skin.iy  tl.ips  and  filaments,  closely  resemble  their 
surtoundings,  and  constitute  the  means  by  which  tbeK  defence* 
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structures  are  most  developed  in  the  Australian  genus  Pkyllo- 
ptcryz,  cne  of  the  most  singular  t>'pcs  of  Lttoral  fishes. 

Sc4-horsc»  belong  to  the  tropics  and  il  '  not  r!itrn<l  to  far  north  as 
pipo-hihci.  They  arc  afiumlant  at  suit.il>U-  lixjlilii.-»,  chiefly  on  the 
coral-tankj  of  the  Indo-I'aciftc  Ocean.  Some  forty  «fiecie«  are 
known,  o(  which  the  majority  belong  to  the  genus  Hipbocamptu 

praper.  Thay  iniy  Uvm  a  tB  la  in.  ia  length;  but  ia  vhiaa  aad 


Flo,  a. — PhjUopltTyx  tqutt. 


Australia  a  genu*  {ScUnogitalktu)  occurs,  the  species  ol  which  attain 
<io  a  leoMli  M  aniiy  >  f t. ;  they,  hawmw.in  form  letemblc  (iipc>6ih« 
rather  tmn  M-horws.  The  spedei  which  nuy  be  iometimcs  iren 

in  l£uropr,m  ar)ii.iri,i  is  Hippocampus  nnliquorum.  common  in  the 
Mi-ilnirr.inran  .intl  on  the  r(j,i>ts  ol  I'ortUKal  and  Kr.incc.  It  i»  rare 
on  the  v>ulh  roast  of  Kn>;lani1,  but  it  h  it  often  Ixx-n  Ciiptuitd  on 
the  |-,<x  X  ciktint.  .■MkjuI  I8b5,  .iccordin^;  to  Ur  J.  Muric,  two  L.f-ii;h 
fishermen  when  khrimping  at  Marwich  during  the  summer  scaaoa 
succeeded  in  pncaring  altogether  between  loo  and  IM  iniciBWiaii 
The  food  of  tne  •ca-bones  consists  profaaUy  of  very  nnai  Invert** 
brates  and  the  fry  of  other  fishes.  Like  the  other  Lophobranchiates, 
they  take  great  care  of  their  progeny.  The  male  Hippocampus 
c.\rrie«  tfie  ova  in  a  fcTC  on  the  lower  tide  of  the  tail,  in  which  thev  arc 
h.nthi-d;  in  the  other  Rrnrra  no  closed  pouch  i*  developed.  anA  the 
ovi  are  embedded  in  the  soft  and  thickened  integument  o(  cither 
the  abdomen  or  the  tail. 

Ail  tiMt  is  known  «f  the  babita  of  these  interesting  fishes  will  tx 
found  suratnariaed  la  a  valudiia  napar  byT.  Cttti  *'  tm  Lift  Hiaiary 
of  the  Sen-HonM  (MppoeunpiiCI^iaFMc  US.  Hot  Mm.  nvSi. 
('905).  P-  *>5. 

SEA-KALE.  Crombe  marilima,  a  h.irtly  porcnni.tl,  a  member 
of  the  nitural  uriler  Cruciferae,  which  prows  wild  -lions  'he 
coasts  of  England,  of  Ireland  and  of  the  Scottish  lowlands,  along 
the  western  coaiU  fli  Eoiepa,  and  on  tke  Baltic  tcappeaiiii(  «b 
the  Black  Sea. 

Tn  cidthwlfiNi  m-ltale  preTers  a  ITght  dry  soil,  and  t/kn  laaaiirr  is 

nr<-ess.ir>'  it  thould  con»ut  of  *ea-weed  or  will  rotted  dung:  or  .t 
<lrt',  iii^  of  mU  or  of  nitrate  of  soda  nij\  Ik;  ^ivcn.  When  raiM^d 
from  sewis,  they  fhould  be  Mi»  n  in  March  or  .Xpril  in  rows  t  ft. 
asurtder.  the  pl.int-.  I.  ir  tlii  iinKl  t<i  <»  in.  .ijurt  In  the  following 
March  these  should  be  planted  out  in  trenched  wi  ll-prepar>d  grouno, 
a  ft.  asunder,  in  rows  2|  tojft.  apart.  The  top  with  the  crown  buds 
allOMid  be  cut  off  before  planting  to  prevent  them  from  running  to 
nad.  In  the  spring  of  the  MYond  year  the  young  ihoMa  if  blancned 
tkRI  be  fit  for  use,  and  therefore  the  summer  grawtll  should  be 
promote*)  liv  the  use  of  water  and  liquid  manure.  Tolerably 
l  lanchnl  Malks  may  Ik-  priKliici-^l  by  plants  only  nine  moiiih*  old 
from  the  see<i,  and  after  two  summers  seedling  jilar.ls  will  have 
ai  oulrtil  dulficient  Mrennth  for  general  cropping  T  he  mi-<I»,  in!,l<  .id 
of  being  sown  in  rows  aixl  transplanted,may  be  deposited  in  {latchcs 
of  time  or  four  totethcr,  where  they  are  to  remain.  In  the  autumn, 
after  the  Icavea  liavtt  beim  cleared  off,  the  croufld  should  be  forked 
up,  and  6  or  8  inchrn'  depth  of  leaves  or  of  fight  sandy  soil  laid  over 
the  plants,  by  either  of  which  means  thev  will  be  blanched,  though 
not  forced.  The  blanched  sprout*  dKwla  be  cut  for  use  whilst  they 
arrrri'p.  coc;>)kui  .iiid fma  J t»6 ia. ia kagtb, tbeUMi bdagcut 

quite  down  to  the  base. 

Sw»hrie  bade  any  be  made  frotn  cutting*  of  the  iwu  of  very 
bealthy  plaaMt  Ae  extremities  of  the  roots,  technically  called 
"  thongs,  being  belt  adapted  for  this  pur[K>«c.  They  should  be 
taken  up  in  autumn.  Cut  into  lengths  of  about  4  in.,  and  laid  in  a 
heap  of  sand  or  eartn  tiU  spring,  when  they  nboiitd  be  planted  out 
like  the  seedlings. 

Fptdnt- — Sca-kale  may  be  forced  in  the  ofien  tH-.k  by  the  aid  of 
sea-kale  pots  or  covers,  which  arc  contracted  a  little  at  tup,  with  a 
movable  ltd.  One  of  the  earthenware  coven,  or  an  inverted  ftowcr^ 


pot,  is  placed  over  e.vh  plant,  oreidipaichaf  plaati^aadliaMiif 

trees  are  closely  packed  round  the  pott,  and  raised  to  abttat  t  It.  t 

above  them.    Whrn  d-rnuntation  eommenren,  the  temperalure 
within  shoiilil  m :t  i  \i  iM-<l  t^i"  K.    If  the  crow  ni.  are  thus  covered 
by  alxiut  the  end  of  Oioixr,  the  crop  may  t>ecut  by  about  the  thini 

week  of  December,  .-irid  by  I'Lirtin^  a  t>atcn  at  vaHauBiiaMaa  aBppl||r 
may  be  kept  up  till  the  middle  of  May. 

Stmg  plants  may  alia  be  uken  up  and  plaated  on  hotbaiK  tfca 
larfMa  being  kept  covered  dose:  or  they  may  be  set  thickly  ia  boaea 
as  recommended  for  rhubarb,  and  placed  in  any  heated  atmctuM; 
or  in  the  mushroom  house;  but.  to  have  the  shoot*  crisp  and  tender 
as  well  as  t>lanched,  light  must  be  completely  eadaded.  Beiide*  the 
common  purple4caved,thm  k  a  gwaaleawd  •on.wUcb  U  said  10 

btaiich  better. 

SEAL,  strictly  speaking  the  name  of  the  common  European 
representative  of  that  group  of  marine  carnivorotis  mammals 
cooalituUag  the  suborder  Pinnipedia  of  the  order  Carnivora, 
but  in  a  wider  sense  used  to  dciigoatc  all  the  members  of  that 
giaapk  caocpt  tbe  wabio.  The  maiman  aeal  IPIma  aA mIim)  ii 
the  typial  titpiUMlati*e  aet  anjy  ai  that  faup  (t<e  Cmbwvwui), 
bat  aiM  af  the  UmSfy  Pheddot  aad  11m  auhfiuailx  PAanaac^ 
and  it  b  to  this  Utter  group  that  tlie  pratent  article  is  re- 
st ri(  ■  (■ ! 

All  hough  seals  swim  and  dive  with  the  greatest  case,  often 
remaining  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more  below  the 
surface,  ."»nd  arc  dependent  for  their  sustenance  entirely  on 
living  prey  c.ipturcd  in  the  water,  all  the  species  frequently 
resort  to  sandy  beaches,  rocks  or  icc-flocs,  cither  to  sleep  or  to 
balk  in  tlie  sun,  and  r»[M-cially  for  tlie  purpoae  of  bringing  forth 
their  yavng.  The  latter  appcais  le  be  the  naivenai  habit,  aad 
the  yonm  leab— ef  noe  apcdet  at  fcaiii— take  tothemtarat 


Flo.  I. — Common  Seal  (Phoca  vilultna). 


first  very  reluctantly,  and  have  to  be  taught  to  twin  by  thdr 
parents.  The  number  of  young  produced  is  ustially  one  annuaOjr, 
thougb  occatianaUy  two.  Tb^  aic  at  lint  oov«nd  with  a  enat 
of  very  thick,  aoft,  aeailjr  white  far,  aad  mtil  lUa  fella  afftbqr 

do  ivot  ustially  enter  the  water.  This  occuti  in  the  Gfeenlaad 

seal  {PkDca  tToenliindka)AnA  the  grey  seal  [HaKtluHnu  grffm) 
when  from  two  to  three  weeks  old,  but  in  the  common  seal  the 
change  takes  place  cither  in  ulcro  or  at  birth.  The  movements  of 
the  true  seals  upon  the  ground  or  ice  are  very  different  from 
those  of  the  cared  scab,  or  Otcriidae,  which  walk  and  run  upon 
all  four  feet,  the  body  being  raised  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
quadrupeds.  The  hind  limbs  (by  which  seals  mainly  propel 
themselves  through  the  water)  are  on  land  perfectly  passive, 
strctcbed  backwards,  with  the  soles  of  the  feel  applied  to  each 
other,  and  often  raised  to  avoid  contact  with  the  ground.  Somc- 
timca  the  ibre-limbs  are  equally  paatvc,  being  placed  doae  to  the 
sidea  of  the  body;  mothm  bring  then  effected  by  aabufffingor 
wriggliRg  action  produced  by  the  muscles  of  the  trunk.  Wbeo, 
liowever,  there  is  necessity  for  more  rapid  progrcM,  the  aoiaiab 
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use  the  (ore-paws,  either  alternately  or  simultaneously,  pressing 
ibe  palmar  surface  on  the  ground  and  lifting  and  dragging  the 
bodjr  forwards  in  a  succeiiion  of  short  jumps.  In  this  way  they 
can  move  so  fast  that  a  man  ba*  to  step  out  b^oad  a  walk  to 
keep  up  with  then;  but  Mcfa  nfii  action  easts  conshfctable 
effort,  and  they  soon  beeoow  emuuui.  These  various  modes 
of  progression  appear  to  be  common  to  all  species  so  far  as  has 
been  observed. 

Mf>»t  kinds  of  toals  are  prcgarioui  anr!  ron^rrfnic.  rspwi-illy  at  ihc 
breeding  neaton,  in  immense  hmli.  Sut  fi  in  ihi-  h.ilui  <■(  thf  Green- 
land leal,  which  resorts  in  the  kpring  to  tlic  icc-flocs  of  the  North  bea, 
around  Ian  Mayen  Island.  Utben.  like  the  common  acal  of  the 
British  Island*,  though  having  a  wide  geographical  raiwe:  are  never 
met  with  in  such  large  numbers  or  far  awsy  from  land.  This  spccin 
it  stationary  all  the  year  round,  but  some  have  a  regular  season  of 
midration.  moving  snuih  in  wir-.trr  and  north  in  summer.  They  arc 
usually  harm!(-^.  timiif.  irii  lf>  n-i\e  .intmaU,  though,  bcinjj  pcily- 
gamous,  the  old  males  of  ten  light  tk-%p«-ratcly  with  each  other,  their 
■Una  bring  frequently  found  covered  with  wounds  and  scars.  Th«y 
are  greatly  attached  to  tfaetr  youne,  and  remarkably  docile  and  easily 
mined  wnen  la  captivity;  mdc^  there  is  perhaps  no  wild  animal 
«Weh  attaches  itself  so  readily  to  the  person  by  whom  It  is  cared 
foe  and  fed.  They  have  much  curiouty,  and  are  strongly  attracted 
by  musical  sounds,  l^cir  tense  of  smelt  is  acute,  and  their  voice 
varies  from  a  harsh  bark  or  crunt  to  a  plaintive  bleat.  Seals  feed 
chiefly  on  fish,  of  which  they  cxuMime  erKN'mous  qu.intities;  s<ime, 
however,  subsist  largely  on  crustaceans,  especially  species  of  Cam- 
mmms,  which  swarm  in  the  northern  seaib  also  on  m  " 
uichins  snd  even  occasionally  sea-birds,  wMeh  tbqr 
•winuning  or  Aoaiing  on  the  water. 

Although  the  true  seals  do  not  possess  the  beautiful  undcr>far 
("  seal-skin  "  of  the  furriers)  which  makes  the  skin  of  the  sea-brars 
or  fur'^J'.lIs  vj  prccioii'',  thrir  hides  arc  still  valuable  as  articles  of 
commerce,  and  together  with  the  oil  yielded  by  their  fat,  subject 
them  to  a  devastating  persecution. 

Two  species  of  seafare  met  with  regularly  on  the  British  coasts, 
dm  common  M-al  and  the  grey  seal.  The  former  is  a  constant  resident 
in  nM  suitable  tocaliiim  round  the  Scottish,  Irish  and  English  coasts, 
from  which  it  lias  rr.i  liccn  driven  .iw.iy  t>v  ni.in.  AIiho(i(;h  the  most 
secluded  and  <.iit  ■  I  ilu-u.iy  ^jK.t^  .ir,-  ■-.',(  k-,!  as  thnr  habitual 
dwelling-places,  there  are  few  localities  where  these  seals  may  not 
occasionally  be  seen.  They  ffsquent  boys,  inlets  and  sstHaries.  and 


Pie.  S.--Sltun  of  Common  Seal,  with  one  of  the  molan  on  a  larger 

scale. 

arc  seen  on  sandbanks  or  mud-flats  left  d.v  .it  luw  tide.  Unlike 
some  of  their  congeners,  they  are  not  found  on  the  ice  lUx's  of  the 
open  sea,  nor.  though  gregarious,  are  very  lariie  numbers  ever  sct-n 
inonsHMC  The  youiig  arc  born  at  the  end  olMay  or  beginnini;  of 
Jnno.  They  feed  chiefly  on  fish,  and  the  destruction  they  occasion 
nmong  salmon  is  well  known  to  Scottish  fishemicn.  The  common 
seal  is  found  not  only  on  the  Euronean  and  American  coasts  bordcr- 
ini;  the  Atlantic,  but  also  in  the  Niorth  Pacific.  It  is  from  4  to  s  (r. 
in  Icnslh,  And  x'ariable  in  colour,  ihouch  Uiu.dly  ji  lifjuith  :■  • 
with  irregular  spots  of  dark  brown  or  black  above  and  yellowish 
white  hentnih.  According  to  Dr  J.  A.  Allen,  there  is  a  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  dentition  of  the  male  and  female  of  the  common 
seal.  In  the  latter  sex  the  teeth  are  much  sm.dler  than  tiMatof  the 
male,  and  are  inserted  morf;  obliquely  in  the  jaw;  they  also  cflffEr 
by  the  reduction  in  the  hire  and  number  of  the  accessory  cusps, 
which  arc  almi>»t  inN.>ri.iMy  .ilrn  nt  on  tlie  inner  ^irtc, 

The  grey  ni\  {Ualnhoitus  (^rypui)  ^^  li  f iin-iijvr.>l>Iv  laru'er  size, 
the  males  allainin^'  u  Ik  t:  \-,',',\  ,i'  I  nit  .1  Icri.-t  h  i\  h  f !_  fr-  un  nose 
to  the  end  of  the  hind  feet.  1  he  form  of  the  skull  and  the  sim|)le 
chooKten  of  the  nefaw  lestb  distingoiah  it  generical^  fraoi  the 
cowiHioH  scaf.  ft  Is  of  a  yelkwish  grey  colour,  lighter  benntll.  and 
with  dark  grry  spots  or  bfotche*.  but,  like  most  other  seats,  is  lutUe 
to  great  variations  of  colour  acrordinR  to  age.  The  grev  seal  appears 
to  be  restricted  to  the  Noith  Arlmtit.  tui\inic  fieen  rarely  seen  on  the 
American  co-iMs  lut  nut  fariliir  thin  Nova  Scotiri;  it  is 

cbieflly  met  with  on  the  coasu  of  Ireland.  EngUnd,  Scotland,  Norway 


and  Swedrn.  includinE  the  H-iltic  .itnl  C'jif  of  Bothnia,  and  Iceland, 
though  it  does  not  appear  to  range  (urthcr  north.  It  is  not  migratory, 
and  Its  fawnudis  hfssdintjiscss  arc  rocky  iaiandi.  tba  yoaai 
born  in  the  end  ef  SrateniEcr  or  beginning  of  Ottwer. 

As  the  grey  seal  is  somctinMB  confused  w'th  tlM  bearded  ssal 
{Pkata  iorMe).  the  followinf  account,  by  T.  Southwell,  ef  the 
distinctions  between  the  two  may  be  quoted : — 

"  As  to  the  external  features  by  which  tin-  grey  si-.d  may  at  any 
age  be  distinguished  fronj  the  bearded  seal,  which  it  most  resembles, 
in  the  first  place  the  abnormal  season  of  reproduction  in  this  species 
i*  unique;  it  is  the  only  seal  which  has  its  young  in  the  late  autumn. 
The  large  site  is  rtot  a  verv  trustworthy  distinction,  as  it  varies 
conwderably  in  individuals;  but  a  marked  feature  is  the  great  length 
of  the  claw5  in  the  fnrr-ni|j|xr,  the  first  two  digits  of  which  art 
nearly  of  njj.d  Itrvtfi  ami  exti  nd  l-cyond  the  otiKn;  those  on  the 
hind-Bippcrs  are  <rn..ll  and  weak,  the  mar>rin  of  the  skin  extending; 
lH'yi;nd  them,  and  tlx  outer  toes  on  each  foot  the  longcM.  I  )ir 
lorn;,  scimitar-!>ha{>cd,  ilatlcned  and  crenulatcd  lip-bristles  do  not 
differ  greatly  from  those  of  other  spxiea.  oaonpt  fmn  those  of  the 
bearrlcd  seal,  the  only  species  in  whKh  tmscufiiNis  fnspiessed  nattcm 
is  absent.  The  muztle  is  brand  and  fleshy,  and  the  upper  lip  and 
nose  extend  considerably  beyond  the  k>«rer  jaw.  Dr  bdmoodston 
calls  special  attention  to  this  peculiarity,  and  states  that  in  aeiring 
its  pre^  he  has  of  ten  seen  it  '  make  a  sii^ht  turn  in  the  manner  of  a 
shark.  A  ccptive  young  grey  Seal  in  taking  fluid  food  always  turned 
its  head  on  one  side  and  sucked  it  in  through  the  side  of  the  moutk. 
Another  feature,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  peculiar  to  this  specie^ 
is  the  dog  like  way  in  which,  when  on  the  alert,  it  carries  its  foio> 
flippers  to  the  front. 

Dr  EiJmondston  aNo  mention's  a  rurious  di»po«l  of  the  hair  on 
the  neck  of  the  adult  anitn.iN,  «ln  !i  he  attributes  to  there  l»einK 
four  or  five  rings  of  hair  a  little  lon^jer  than  on  the  ri>t  <if  the  body, 
which,  he  says,  give  it  the  appearance  win  ri  n  iriri<  iis  Ik  jd  wmie- 
what  out  vi  the  water,  as  if  several  small  ropes  encircled  its  neck. 
This  is  a  sedentary  species,  seldom  stmyiai  far  from  its  lilMIlM 
locality  and  rarelv  met  with  far  from  land. 

"  In  the  British  seas  the  grey  seal  resorts  to  tidc^'Washed  rocka 
and  londy  beaches,  from  Shetland  and  the  Orkney  Isles  in  the  north 
to  a  few  MT.ittcrcd  localities  along  the  ea»t  and  south  coasts,  as  far 
Cornwall  anil  cxeri  the  C"haniiel  Islands:  northward  on  the  west 
coast  to  W.iles,  the  outlying  rocks  in  the  Irish  Sea  and  the  Hebrides 
—a  sufficiently  mnwihtiiiive  range,  and  in  a  few  favoured  spots  it 
is  still  fairiy  numeceus.  It  b  seldom  found  far  from  land,  and  seems 
to  be  much  attached  to  partkuUr  spots,  to  vblcb  it  n^ulariy  satucas 
as  the  sUte  of  the  tide  permits.  In  the  UeetBwg^season,  which  H  the 
late  autumn  or  early  winter.  it«  favourite  report  is  the  inner  rrCCSS 
of  an  c^ean-cavern,  1  [ii  n  inly  t  i  lie  approach<-<l  under  water;  berek 
in  October  or  Novemtxr.  it  de)>osits  its  single  younR  ime  on  the  ^mali 
beach  at  the  far  end  of  the  cave,  bc>-ond  the  reach  <il  1  hr  ;i<li',  attend- 
ing it  assiduously  for  several  weeks,  until  it  has  shed  its  iniant-coat, 
which  is  at  first  >>eauiirully  long,  soft  and  white,  oAering  a  gmit 
contrast  to  the  young  of  the  common  senL  The  young  are  saclilcd 
for  six  weeks  bi-fore  they  lake  to  the  water,  and  dunng  that  time 
they  arc  practically  land  animals^  From  this  lime  tul  matuity 
several  '.urre MVe  c  naivr^  o(  ("  l  ite  in  each  sex  take  |tlace." 

Olhijr  'iKhi  <i(  ^..l.  in'...l'i!iii;  (lit-  i:.  .r  b.rr;  'i_As,  of  whiih 
Stragglers  h.»ve  oceasionally  viHted  the  British  coasts,  are  the  small 
finnd  seal  or  "  Aoe-rat  "  of  the  sealers  (Pktco  kiipUa),  the  Green- 
land  or  harp-seal  {Phoca  grMMlandkc),  the  hooded  or  bUddcr^nosed 
seal  (QfHsMsra  rrsslsie)  and  the  beanM  ssal  (Pktca  Mtlah 
'  (ioStat-r     ~  " 
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SEA  LAWS,  a  title  which  CUBg  mto  use  among  writers  on 
maritime  law  in  the  i6lh  century,  and  was  applied  by  them  to 
certain  medieval  collcctioiu  of  usages  of  the  sea  recognized  as 
having  the  force  of  custooaaiy  lanr,  either  by  the  judfrnoita  of 
a  maihlme  court  or  by  the  utolurioina  ol  a  uwigi  swof  mewhantt 
and  abipmtsters.  To  the  former  class  bdong  tlic  in  laws  of 
OliroB,  embodying  the  usages  of  the  mariners  ef  the  Atlantic: 
under  the  latter  come  the  sea  laws  of  Visby  yl,  rrflin  iing 
the  customs  of  the  mariners  of  the  North  Sea  and  oi  ilu-  Baltic. 

The  earliest  collection  01  such  uia>;es  received  in  England 
'['.  dfvr.!>cd  in  the  Bi-.ik  Book  of  the  Admiralty  as  the  "Laws 
of  Oliron,"  wSiliii  the  earliest  known  text  is  contained  in  the 
Liber  memoramiorum  oi  the  corporation  of  the  Cily  of  London, 
preserved  in  the  archives  ol  their  GuikUiaU.  These  laws  are 
in  an  early  haodwfitiag  ol  the  141k  ceatiny.  and  the  title  pie- 
fixed  to  them  Is  ts  Cktrtt  tOUrmm  tufrnggMem  dr  la  asser. 
itoir  and  fai  tihat  BMBir  IImm  "lodgroenU  of  the  Sea  "  came 
to  be  collected  is  not  altogetber  certain.  Geirac,  a  learned 
advocate  in  the  [i.irlcnicnt  of  Bordciux,  in  the  introduction 
to  his  work  on  /.ci  f  ';  coustumci  dr  la  mcr  (Bordeaux,  1647), 
States  that  Elcam  r  of  .\quitainc  iq.v).  having  observed  during 
her  visit  to  the  Holy  LMd  thai  tbc  coUection  of  customs  of  the 
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IM  contalBed  in  Tkr  Bmkt/tkeComsidaUi^thtSmfmCiW- 
WtAnonmSEiii^uhdHahitlla  KpiiteiBtktLmnt.difteted 
oa  her  return  that  •  reeocd  sbould  be  made  of  the  Judgments  of 
the  in«r!iiroe  court  of  the  island  of  OUron  (at  that  time  a  peculiar 

court  of  the  duchy  <■[  Guicnnc),  in  order  that  they  mi'Rht  serve 
as  law  amongst  th<  mariners  of  the  Western  Sea.  He  slates 
further  that  Richar  l  I.  of  l^ngland,  on  his  return  from  tlif  lluly 
Land,  brought  back  with  him  a  roll  of  those  judgments,  which 
he  published  in  E.igland  and  ordained  to  be  obacrvcd  as  law. 
Though  R.  G.  M^iMlen  doubts  the  story  of  Richard  L  having 
brought  back  La  Lcyt  Olyroun  to  Fjl^tnd,  the  fHIBll  MlUne 
of  acirac**  acoQWt  Moonb  with  •  nenoauHhun  on  the  famous 
nD  of  ta  Edw.  IIL,  «*D«  Sopnteitate  Mhiia  Angliaa  "  (for 
aungr  ycnn  pnaerved  la  the  aicUvca  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
BOW  deposited  in  the  PaMic  Record  Office).  According  to  this 
memorandum,  the  king's  justiciaries  were  instructed  to  declare 
and  uphold  the  laws  and  statutes  made  by  the  kings  of  England, 
in  order  to  maintain  peace  and  justice  amongst  the  piVple  of 
every  nation  passing  through  the  sea  of  England. 

The  earliest  version  of  these Olfron  sea  laws  comprised  certain 
customs  of  the  sea  which  were  observed  in  the  wine  and  the  oil 
tnde^  at  carried  on  between  the  ports  of  Guienne  and  those  of 
Brittany,  Normandy,  England  and  Flanders.  No  English  trans- 
lation seems  to  liavc  bcx-a  made  befoee  tlie  JbiMer  of  Ikt  5m, 
printed  In  London  bjr  Thomaa  FeM  in  1536,  in  which  they  are 
etyled  "  the  LewM  of  jre  Vie  of  AdeiOB  and  ye  Judgementea 
of  ye  Sec."  French  vas,  in  fact,  a  tongue  familiar  to  the  English 
high  court  of  admiralty  do«n  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  A 
Flemish  text,  however,  appears  to  have  been  midc  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  14th  century,  the  Purple  Boot  rf  Bruen,  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  Bruges,  in  a  handwritiiip  tumcwhat  later 
than  that  of  the  Liber  M<morandorum.  Frchxcd  to  this  Flemish 
version  is  the  title,  "  Dit  es  dc  Coppie  van  den  Rollen  van 
Oicron  van  den  Vonneaac  van  dcr  Zee."  Certain  clunges, 
however,  have  lieai  made  in  the  Purple  Book  of  Brmgu  in  the 
■emceef  thepQfUaeationediotheoiiginaiQaaeoiitcai*.  For 
Imuata,  Stuft  it  In  leveial  pbeea  eiAaytiMd  fat  Bttimn, 
joitaelnlhe JCelbra/ like 5ca London leplacwBeidHUn.  That 
thete  tea  lawa  were  administered  In  the  FlemEdi  maritime 
courts  may  be  inferred  from  two  facts.  First,  a  Flemish  transla- 
tion of  them  was  made  for  the  use  of  the  Viiantime  trihunal  of 
Damme,  which  w.is  the  chief  Flemish  enircfHjt  of  \hr  wine  tijilc 
in  the  ijth  century.  The  text  of  this  trunilaiion  has  been 
published  by  Adriaen  Vcrwcr  umlcr  t}ic  l.ile  of  the  Judgments 
«/  Dammu,  In  the  second  place,  there  is  prcsi^rved  in  the  archi  vcs 
of  the  etneto  of  Danaig.  where  tliere  was  a  maritime  court  of 
oM,  aa  cailjr  naneacr^  of  the  i$th  century,  containing  a 
Flcmidi  nqindiictlon  of  the  Judgmenu  of  OMroo  beaded  "  Oit 
ftTwiierltedttiB  VlaeadcitB."  So  lar  these  can  be  no  donbt 
that  the  Jndgmenta  of  OKreo  were  iccetvcd  ae  acn  bwa  in 
Flanders  as  well  as  in  England  in  the  >4th  century.  Further 
inquiry  can  trace  them  as  they  followed  the  course  of  the  wine 
trade  in  the  North  Sea  and  the  Raltic  S«-a.  Boxhorn,  in  his 
Chronyk  ran  Zerlande,  has  published  a  Dutch  vrr?.ion  of  ihcm, 
which  v.Tn  Lrcuwcn  h.is  rrpnxluccd  in  his  Riitavia  Itluslrala, 
under  the  title  of  the  Lcwi  oj  Wcit-CaptU  in  Zealand.  Vcrwcr 
has  also  published  a  Dutch  text  of  them  in  his  Ntdtrtanl's 
Su'RuUai,  aeoompanied  hy  certain  customi  of  Amttcxdam, 
of  whieh  other  MSS.  cdtt,  la  eAich  thoae  customs  are  detcribed 
at  tiiign  of  SinvoetB,  or  ■»  naafa  of  Enkhaiecn,  both  poru 
«f  active  ommerce  hi  the  tjth  eenttny.  Of  thcie  CHteau 
of  Amsterdam,  or,  as  they  were  more  generally  styled,  ** Otdfa^ 
ances  of  Amsterdam,"  further  mention  is  made  below. 

A  new  and  enlarged  collection  of  sea  laws,  purporting  to  be  an 

extract  o(  the  aneitnl  laws  of  Oltroa,  made  il»  appeamnce  in  the 
laltcr  part  til  (hi-  i  s^h  rcniury  in  Lt  Grant  roulur  de  la  mrr,  print<.'<l 
at  Poitiers  in  hrancc  by  Jan  de  Mamef,  at  the  Mgn  of  the  Pelican. 
The  litlc-page  is  without  a  date,  but  the  dedication,  which  purports 
to  be  addressed  by  its  author,  Pierre  Garcie,  alias  Ferranoe,  to  hit 
g<vlM>n.  is  dated  from  St  Cilles  on  the  faut  day  ot  May  1483.  It 
contains  forty-seven  article*,  of  which  the  first  twenty-two  arc 
identical  with  article*  of  the  "  Judgment*  of  the  Sea."  in  the  Liber 
Memorandorum,  the  remaining  articles  being  evidently  of  more 
recent  origia.  A  blacli-lcticr  edition  of  this  work  in  French,  without 


a  dale,  is  pre*er\Td  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and  to  the 
last  ariitlc  this  colophon  is  appended:  "  Ce»  chose*  prfcMentcs 
sont  cxtraictcs  du  trO'*  iisille  et  profitt.iblc  Rixille  Dolc^-ron  par  le 
diet  I'lc-rrc  Garcic  alia?  Ftrrandc  '  An  1  nj;'.ivh  translation  i<i  printed 
in  the  appendix  to  A  Vttw  oj  the  Admiral  Jumdiaton,  published  in 
1661  by  Dr  John  Godolpliin,hi  wUcb  tha  bws  are  dncnbcd  as  "  aa 
Extract  of  the  Ancient  Laws  of  OMieo  rendcrrd  into  linglish  out  of 
Garsias  alias  Ferrand."  AhhOOgh  iMa  new  text  had  the  recom- 
mendation of  an  advocate  wbo  bwl  fllcd  the  office  of  judge  of  the 
Admiralty  Court  during  the  Commonwealth  and  been  app<untrd 
kinn's  advocatc-gcnt  tal  by  Charles  II..  it  seems  to  have  bin  n  mi(kt- 
scdcd  in  a  »bon  tinte  by  CIcirac's  Us  el  ceutlumes  4t  la  rrrr.  to 
which  was  appeaifcd  the  following  clause  of  authcnttcaoon :  "  T<-»- 
moin  le  Seel  dr  Vliit:  d'OtfroM.  cstably  aux  contraa*  dc  La  ditc  Isle, 
le  jour  du  Mardy  apres  h  Fetie  SaiDct  Andii  I'an  nille  deux  ceas 
soix.int  sax."  CU  irac  doe*  not  inform  »  from  what  source  or  under 
wh.it  circumstances  he  procured  hi*  text,  nor  on  what  authority 
he  has  adopted  in  certain  articles  readings  at  variance  with  those 
of  Garcie,  whilst  he  retains  the  same  numlx-r  of  aniclcs.  to  wit. 
forty-seven.  The  tUii<e  of  aulhcnticatiun  cannot  he  jc  rrj  ir  j  a?  a 
warranty  above  suspicion,  as  the  identical  clause  of  authentication 
with  the  sane  date  to  aniendod  to  the  early  Nennen  and  Bivum 
versions  of  the  rails,  whidi  contain  only  twenty-dxar^dea.  CWnc's 
version,  however,  owing  probably  to  the  superior  style  in  vilich  it 
was  edited,  and  tQ  the  importance  of  the  other  treatise*  oa  msrillaw 
matter*  which  CIcirac  had  brought  together  for  the  first  time  in  a 
sin,;lc  volume,  seem*  to  have  obtained  a  preference  in  Kngland  over 
Garcie's  text,  as  it  was  received  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty 
during  tha  jadgsihtp  ot  Sir  ijcoline  Jenkyns,  and  an  English  trans- 
lation of  It  was  introduced  into  the  English  translation  of  theJUoi-* 
Book  of  Ike  Admiralty  made  by  John  Bedford,  the  deputy  registrar 
of  the  High  Court.  It  seems  to  have  been  Bedford's  intention  to 
print  this  transbtion  under  the  title  of  "Sea  Laws";  but  the 
manu*<riiit  ims-^iI  into  tlu-  h.injs  of  Sir  L.rolinc  Jrnlc>ns.  who  gave 
it  to  the  (I'oIUkc  o(  .Vlviiratc^  in  16S5.  The  Blad  Bcrlt  itscU.  which 
was  mining  for  a  long  time  from  the  Admiralty  rt>;i-iry.  was  div 
covered  in  the  19th  century  and  replared  in  the  archive  of  the 
Admiralty  Court.  Of  thoae  two  version*  of  the  sea  law*  of  Oltnn 
the  earlier  obtained  a  world-wide  reception,  for  it  was  tranilated 
into  Casiilian  {Furro  de  Layron)  by  order  of  King  Alphonw  X.,  and 
a  Gascon  text  of  it  is  still  preserved  in  the  archive*  of  Lcghora. 
apparently  in  a  h.indwritiiis;  of  the  15th  century,  entitled  "  As  so  es 
la  tdjua  deu^  Ki>lli.  >  (U_  Lert'ii  ije  jurtjemcns  dc  mar." 

1  he  parent  stock  oi  the  Vioby  K-a  law*  would  appear  to  have  been 
a  code  prrserved  in  the  chancery  of  LMmfc,  dmsw  up  in  tha  Old 
Saxon  tongue,  and  dated  1240.  This  code  oontaiaa  amoagsi  many 
other*  certain  articles  on  maritime  law  which  are  identical  vkn 
article*  in  the  Gotland  sea  lawv  This  collection  com prlseasiwy-wa 
article*,  and  it  is  now  pUieetJ  Iwyond  a  doubt  by  mo<lern  resrarrhe*. 
especially  of  Professor  Schljtci  ul  Luml,  ih.i!  ilu  -j  1  .i  il.iml  M-a  lj»s 
arc  a  compibtion  derived  from  three  di^tlntt  tourccs — a  Lijbcck. 
an  OKron  and  an  Amclerdam  source.  A  Saxon  or  Low  C>erman  text 
of  this  collection  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  150^  at  Copenhagen 
by  Godfrey  dc  Clemen,  a  native  of  Couda  in  Holland,  who  i*'  reputed 
to  have  set  up  the  earlir*t  printing-press  in  Copenhacen.  This 
i>rint  ha*  no  title-fwtrc,  and  in  thi^  respect  resembles  the  earliest 
known  print  of  7A<-  d  tt  uA./c  <>/  Ihr  Sta;  but  upm  a  blank  leaf, 
which  occupies  the  place  of  a  frontispiece  in  one  o(  two  copies  of 
Godfrey  de  ("jrnun's  text,  both  prr«r\ed  in  the  myal  library'  at 
Cupentiaeen,  there  has  been  inserted  with  apen  in  alternate  line*  of 
Uack  and  red  ink  the  title  "  Dat  hofhcsu  CoilaMcbe  Water-Reehc 
gedrucket  to  Koppenhaven  Anno  IIiHnM  M.n.v«,  **  and  there  Ins 
also  been  inscrtoti  on  the  first  pace  of  the  text  the  introductory 
title  "  Her  beghynt  dat  hoghcste  Water-Rrchl  "  (hire  fc>egins  th»! 
supremo  M-a  law).  Profcs.vir  Schlyter  div  ovi  retl  a  MS.  (No.  311J) 
in  the  ri'N.il  lilir:iry  .it  Copenha^'  n.  wtm  li  is  written  on  parchment 
in  a  hand  of  the  ijih  century  and  from  which  it  seems  probable 
that  Godfrey  de  Gemen  mainly  ticrived  his  text,  as  it  comprises  the 
same  number  of  article»,  containing  the  same  matter  arranged  in 
the  same  order,  with  this  minor  differtnce.  that,  whilst  both  the  MS, 
and  the  print  have  the  simple  title  "  Water-Recht  "  prefixed  to  tite 
fir-It  article,  the  MS.  has  also  a  similar  title  prefixed  to  the  fifteenth. 
Further,  as  this  article,  together  with  those  that  follow  it  in  the  MS. 
ap;.<  jrs  to  be  in  a  handwriting  different  from  that  of  the  articles  that 
pn  1  I  .!e,  the  fifteenth  article  may  justly  lie  considered  as  the  first  of 
a  distinct  series,  more  particularly  as  they  are  numbered  in  Roman 
characicn^  Ixaiiming  with  I  i.  and  such  characters  are  cantiimed 
with  a  sieele  Interruption  down  to  the  end  of  the  MS.  Although, 
honcvcr,  the  numeration  of  the  articles  of  this  second  scriet  t* 
contianoos  and  the  handwriting  of  the  MS.  from  the  fiftmith  to 
the  (ixty-slxth  article  is  unchanged,  the  text  of  the  scries  is  not 
continuous,  as  the  forllith  article  commeniTs  with  an  intrtKluciocy 
clause — "  This  is  the  ordinance  which  the  skipocrs  and  ntcrchanta 
have  resolved  amongst  thenuelves  as  sliip  law.  There  is  nodift- 
culty  in  rceogniring  the  first  divMon  of  this  second  Krie*  of  sen  lawe 
as  a  Low  German  \-er«ion  of  the  Judgments  of  OI6ron.  tranunittad 
most  probably  throuch  a  Flemish  text.  This  hypothesis  would 
account  lor  the  *ub«tituf  >on  in  '.i  vi  ral  articles  of  Sluys  for  Bordeaux. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  intr^  ..lu.     rv  el,iu><-  which  ushers  in  the 

fortictb  article  is  Identical  with  the  title  that  is  generally  prefiacd 
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to  MSS.  of  the  maritime  Ordinances  of  Amstertlaro,  and  the  text 
of  thi*  and  o(  (ho  following  articles  down  to  ihr  Mxty-fifth  inclusive 
is  evidently  of  Dutch  origin  aod  more  ot  leu  identical  with  Verwcf '* 
text  of  the  uttgea  of  Amsterdam.  M.  Pardesaua,  ia  hi*  valuable 
CatfwiMa  lU  lets  muxhttmes,  published  is  Paris  before  Professor 
VlllyWif  made  known  the  result  of  his  researches,  justly  remarked 
tkM  tiw  proviiiooa  of  several  articles  of  this  last  oivisioa  of  the  sea 
laws  are  inconsistent  with  the  theory  that  thtry  originated  at  Visby. 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  lixty-uxth  articlr  of  the  MS.  is  a  Lttbtck 
law  identicAl  with  the  first  article  of  (he  (irst  series,  which  is  of 
IrBlfffH  origin.  No  cciluphon  is  j^ipcndc<l  lu  (hit  final  article  in  the 
M&  Nevertheless,  Godfrey  de  Oemen's  edition  of  I  Sos.  which  breaks 
ag fa  the  midtUe d  the  dMj?  riiilh  $nk»»«i  ti»  M&.haatlw  toUowing 
calopton  U«f«  aad  tha  <Mauid  M  Itiwi.  whidi  tha  eommtinity 
af  BBCfidunts  and  sUnMia  have  ordained  and  madt  at  Visby,  that 
an  men  may  re^ulata  tMonelvcs  by  them.  Printed  at  Copenhapn, 
A.D.  M.D.V.  The  question  naturally  suggests  itself.  To  what  MS. 
Wis  Godfrey  <ic  Gcracn  intlcbtctJ  for  this  culophon,  or  is  the  alterna- 
tive more  prolMble  ttut  he  devised  it  t  Tocrc  is  no  known  MS. 
of  this  collection  of  an  earlier  date  to  which  an  a|>peal  can  be  made 
as  an  authority  for  this  colophon :  on  the  contrary,  the  only  known 
BtSSi  of  whka  tha  date  is  earlier  than  Godfrey  de  Gemen's  print, 
ttotk  of  vUcfa  aia  fa  the  library  of  the  luiversity  of  Copenhagen,  are 
without  this  oolopbon,  and  one  of  them,  which  purports  to  have  been 
completed  at  NvkAping  on  the  Eve  ot  the  Visitation  of  the  Virgin 
in  IVH.  ronrludes  witn  a  colophon  which  precludes  .ill  idea  that 
anything  hj.  brcn  omitted  by  the  scribe,  viz..  "  Here  cr.ds  this  book, 
and  may  God  send  as  His  grace.  Amen."  We  are  disposed  to  think 
that  Gemen  himself  devisMl  thia  cctoiiboB.   Ha  am  HtBWil  in 

Iwr  coUccuons  or  bwi  for  the 


■nish 


printing  for  the  first  time  other 

(ovcmoient,  and.  as  Gotland  was  at  that  time  a  posaession  of  Den- 
mark, be  may  have  thus  distinguished  the  sea  laws  from  another 
collectioa,  namely,  of  land  Uwv  Professor  Schlyter,  however, 
believe*  Gcmcn  may  have  borrowed  it  from  a  MS,  whith  i*  lo*t,  or 
at  all  events  is  not  known.  There  is  some  support  to  this  view  in 
the  (act  that  in  the  archives  of  the  guildhall  of  Lobeck  there  is  pre- 
served a  MS.  of  I5JJ  which  contaiiu  a  Low  German  version  of  the 
aaoM  coOcction  of  sea  laws,  with  a  nbfkptiiaod  la  thaint  article 
— nouncing  them  to  be  "  the  water  law  or  aa  law,  wUdibtha  eldest 
aad  Ugheat  law  of  Visby,"  and  there  are  good  reasons  for  supposing 
that  the  scribe  of  this  NiS.  copied  his  tcxtlrom  a  MS.  other  than  the 
Copenhagen  MS.  The  wme  observation  will  apwly  to  a  second  MS. 
of  a  similar  character  preserved  in  the  library  m  the  gymnaMum  o( 
LObeck,  which  purports  to  have  been  written  in  I  $.17-  But  as  regards 
the  VM>y  sea  taws  tittle  rcliaaoa  caa  be  placad  oo  such  rulmca  or 
cntephftin  as  proofs  of  the  facta  radtad  fa  theai,  though  they  majr  be 
Wihttble  as  evidence  ct  the  rnated  oriafa  of  the  sea  laws  at  the  time 
«lwa-  the  scribe  completed  the  MS.  la  illustration  of  this  view  it 
■ay  be  stated  that  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  more  recent  of 
these  two  MSS.  purports  to  have  been  compI'  Uil — namely  1517 — 
there  was  printed  at  Llibeck  an  entarj^ed  edition  of  the  sea  laws 
consistine  of  seventy-two  articles,  being  a  Luw  Gtrnian  translation 
of  a  I>utcn  text,  in  which  six  additional  Dutch  Laws  had  been  inserted 
artllfh  are  not  found  in  the  Copenhagen  MS.,  nor  have  a  place  in 
GcnKB's  test,  yet  to  this  ccfition  is  prefixed  the  title,  "  This  is  the 
Irighest  and  oloiest  sea  law,  which  the  community  of  merchants  and 
dupmasters  have  ordained  and  made  at  Visby,  tnat  all  persons  who 
would  be  secure  nuy  resuUtc  themselves  by  it."  Further,  it  has  an 
fatroductoty  clause  to  its  thirty-seventh  article — "  1  his  is  the 
onfinancc  which  the  community  of  skippers  and  merchants  have 


resolved  upon  amongst  themselves  as  snip  law,  which  the  OMa  of 
Zedand,  H^land,  Fbnders  hold,  aad  with  the  law  of  VUby,  which 
is  the  oklest  ship  law."  .At  the  end  of  the  seycaty-secood  article 
there  foQows  this  cotopbon:  "  Here  ends  the  Gotland  sea  bw, 
which  the  community  ol  merchants  and  mariners  have  ordained  and 
oiade  at  Visby,  that  each  may  regulate  himself  by  it.  All  honour  be 
to  God.  Moxxxvn."  Each  article  of  this  edition  has  prefixed  to  it 
afttr  its  panicul.\r  r.umWr  the  word  "  bclcvinge "  (judrmcnt). 
It  would  thus  appear  that  the  Visby  sea  laws  Jiave  fared  Uke  the 
fJHtnm  Ma  kwat  thov  have  gatbcrea  bulk  with  increasing  year*. 

The  qecitfaw  msains  to  be  answered.  How  did  this  cwwction  of 
Mklawsaeqidratha  title  of  the"  Visby  sea  laws  "  outside  the  Baltic  f 
iar  mid*  sndl  thie  they  were  received  in  Scotland  in  the  i6th 
century,  as  may  be  inferred  from  extracts  from  them  dted  in  Sir 
James  Balfour's  System  ef  Ikt  more  Ancient  Lavs  0/  Scotland,  which, 
althoui^not  printed  till  1754.  was  completed  before  his  death  in 
1 583.  The  text  of  the  Visby  sea  laws  generally  current  in  England 
is  an  English  translatioo  of  a  French  test  whkh  Cleirac  published  in 
1641  in  nb  fs  St  eoiulmmtt  i$  ia  aMTsOad  is  an  abbreviated,  and  in 


—  wan  IB  an  uwcvtsmj, 

the  original  sea  laws.  This 
faquiry,  however,  would  open  a  new  chapter  on  the  subject  of  the 
Dortham  sea  laws,  and  the  civiU^ng  Influence  which  the  merchants 
of  Visby  eserdsed  fa  the  Itth  ceatuiy  thromb  their  factotica  at 
Novgorod.  lioMMt  HmHij  Bm  Mdt «(  tlw  flUlia  to  that  of  the 
Black  Sea.  (T.  T.) 
Saa  Pfefdeans.  CUbcKws  i*  Ms  iwarHfaig  — Ifcharsi  an  XVlIf 
(«  vols.,  Pluls.  183S-1845):  Schlywr.  VnOy  Staidcg  ock 
tlriag  ToLvffl.  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Sueco-Cetornm  Awtitmi 
 _.   .  _   .           .  .           ed.  by  » 

Aa 


II13T;  and  7h«  BUuk  Book  of  the  Admiralty,  ed. 
twim  (•  VBlait  hamiaa,  1671-1876).  ' 


critical  edition  of  the  Rbodlan  sea  law  (given  In  voL  I.  of  Pardessus) 
by  W.  Ashburner.  appeared  in  1909  (Oxford,  University  Trc**). 
It  contains  valuable  material  not  only  on  the  Rhodian  sea  law,  but 


SEAL-FISRBRIB8.  Seals  of  all  descriptions  (see  Seal)— 
whether  belonging  to  the  typidsl  family  Phoctdae,  or  true  Kals, 
dr  Ip  the  Olariidat,  or  aea-lioiu  and  sea-bears — are  of  great 
commercial  valtt*.  Whereat^  iMwevcr,  the  true  seals  and  the 
sca-lions  an  hutod  o«ily  lor  ttltnln  of  their  hides  and  blubber, 
the  lea-bem  an  noght  m  MOBODt  «f  Ibdr  valuabk  "  teal 
•kin  "  (ne  OUDOVOtA;  alio  FinO*  WriraM  (OMoMilBe)  an 
htuted  not  ooly  for  tlieir  hidea  uid  blubber  but  also  for  the 
ivory  of  their  tusks,  which  h,  bowever,  far  less  valuable  than 
elephant-ivory.  Among  the  more  iinportant  species  of  h;x- 
bears  or  fur-seals,  which  yield  commercial  "  seal  skin,"  may  be 
mentioned  Otaria  {Arctoctphaliu)  auslraJis  of  South  America 
and  the  adjacent  islands,  inchiding  the  Galapagos  group  and 
Tierra-del-Fuego;  0.  {A.)  aniarclin}  or  pusiUo  of  South  Africa 
and  the  Crozets;  0.  (A.)  gotdlc  of  Kergttelea  labod;  and  O. 
{A.)  Porsteri  of  the  coMts  Of  New  Zealand  and  Sootb-Wcstcrn 
Anatialfa.  Tbfa  gnap  irat  widdy  dfatiibotcd  om  ibe  pdagic 
iiiiads  of  tbe  noUMn  benlipben,  but  b  now  practically  attaa 
in  the  greater  part  of  its  habitat,  although  remnanta  of  im- 
portance exist  on  Lobos  talaad  In  the  mouth  of  the  river  Plata 
in  Uruguay,  and  on  the  islands  off  Cape  Horn,  both  of  which 
now  receive  protection  from  government.  A  second  group  i> 
represented  by  Oiurij  (Callorhinus)  ursina  of  the  Commander 
Islands  and  PribiioS  Islands  in  Bering  Sea,  Robben  Island  and 
the  Kurile  Islands,  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and  other  parts  of  the  North 
Padfic;  the  forms  from  the  dillcrent  islands  having  received 
distinct  specific  name*. 

Of  tha  iwtthcni  heids  Uttb  aotbeaik  ialonnatloo  ciiata* 
bvl  tha.  noofdi  foe  tha  portbem  bevda  an  fab|y  conplcta.  At 
the  period  of  bt  dtvdopnient,  1870  to  1880,  the  herd 

of  the  Pribftoff  Islaads  numbered  about  *}  million  animals; 
that  of  the  Commander  Islands  about  one-half  as  many.  The 
herd  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  is  one  of  minor  importance,  numbering 
in  1897  less  than  1000  animals  on  Robben  Island.  All  these 
herds  became  greatly  reduced,  and  in  1896-1897  numbered  in 
all  not  more  than  600,000  animals.  The  typical  adult  male  or 
bull  (tikatch)  of  the  second  group  attains  maturity  about  the 
seventh  year,  and  weighs  from  400  to  500  Ih.  It  is  6  ft.  in  length, 
with  a  giith  of  4i  it-  The  fiu  b  bbckbli  er  dadt  biwra,  with 
long  xellowUHwkite  baii>»  Mpedelfy  loeg  and  Cm  ea  tlia  badt 
of  the  neck,  foraing  tbe  so-called  "  wig  "  or  mane.  Theanianl 
stands  erect  and  rant  or  "lollops"  along  the  ground  wben 
on  land.  The  adult  female,  or  cow  (matka),  h  much  smaller, 
averaging  about  80  lb  in  weight,  with  length  and  girth  in  pro- 
portion. The  fur  is  of  varying  shades  oi  iMmniS  tha  bean 
her  first  yoting  at  the  age  of  three  years. 

The  breeding-grounds  are  boulder-strewn  beaches  or  rocky 
hill  slopes  near  Uie  shoic.  On  these  the  sea-bears  congregate 
in  dose-set  mmm  cdlad  "  nofceries."  The  unit  of  rookoy  Ufa 
is  tha  faafljr  gn^ft  at  "tanaB,"  each  boU  colkcifaig  aa  aaajr 
femabaaahacaacaotnL  Tha  BMnbar  nngn  ban  i  to  leo 
or  more,  avantfag  about  3a  The  h«db  laach  tbe  Islands  early 
in  May  aad  take  up  their  places.  Tbe  cows  begin  to  arrive 
the  first  week  in  June.  The  number  on  the  rookeries  from  day 
to  day  grows  steadily  to  a  climax  about  the  middle  of  July,  when 
about  one-half  are  present,  the  number  actually  on  the  ground 
diminishing  to  about  one-fourth  at  and  after  the  dose  of  the 
breecUng  teaaon  with  tbe  end  ol  J  ul y.  The  single  young,  or  pup 
(kolik),  wdi^iing  to  to  11  lb  and  jet  black  in  colour,  is  born 
withia  ds  to  forty-eight  boors  after  the  arrival  of  the  cow. 
Withia  a  tnak  the  bttic  b  aarvad  by  tha  bull,  aad  by  the  end 
of  aaather  week  die  goc*  to  aea  to  feed,  ntnmhig  at  gradwJiy 
lengthening  intervals  through  the  summer  to  nontbh  her  yonag, 
left  in  the  meantime  to  care  for  itself  on  the  rookeries.  The 
bulb,  having  fasted  s.ince  their  arrival  in  May,  goaway  in  Auc;u?t 
to  feed.  The  pups  learn  to  swim  at  the  age  of  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  and  in  November,  with  the  approach  of  win  t  r  r ,  s  wim  sway 
with  thdr  Biotbcn  to  the  tenth.  The  wiater  migraUon  of  tbe 
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Pribilofl  5<'als  extends  as  far  south  ss  the  latitude  of  southern 
California,  the  return  course  fcjHuwing  the  coast.  The  Com- 
Diandcr  seals  reach  the  latitude  of  Kmthcrn  Japan  and  return 
on  (heir  course.  Tlic  fur  ■-imIs  tlml  their  food,  chiefly  squid, 
Alitska  pollack,  and  cspeciail/  a  small  smelt-Uke  fish  {Thero- 
bromus  cdloThitti),  in  deep  water,  and  their  feeding-grounds 
in  Bering  Sea  and  on  the  migmtiras  lie  mainly  along  the  loo- 
iatlioiB  com. 

The  f>iiii«iiA«»  Islands  were  dhccrmed  by  Vitat  Bedng  in 

1 74 1 ,  and  onr  fiiM  knowledge  of  the  nonben  Atr-ical  herds  oomes 

from  the  notes  of  Gcorg  Wilhclm  StcUcr,  a  German  naturalist 
accompanying  Bering's  expedition.  The  PribilotT  Islands  were 
discovered  in  1786  a.id  transferred  with  the  territory  of  Alaska 
to  the  United  States  in  1S67.  Up  to  1S67  the  catch  taken  by  the 
Russian  0)mpany  holding  the  Alaska  monopoly  was  about 
75,000  yearly.  Between  1868  and  iSg?  the  reported  catch  of 
tab  from  the  Pribilofl  herd  on  knd  was  1,440,313,  and  651,383 
««•  tnpocud  as  taken  1^  pda^  scaling;  but  the  latter  is 
certainly  greatly  under  the  truth,  nom  1867  to  190a  the  fur-aeal 
catdi  tMrth,  it  baa  been  tttbnated,  abwit  liss,pee^. 
Frmn  1870  to  1890  the  United  Sutes  go\-emnMnt  leased  the 
islands  to  the  .M.iska  Commcrriil  Company,  and  in  1890  the 
monopoly  f>assed  to  the  North  .Vmcrican  Commercial  Company; 
this  lease  expired  on  the  ist  of  May  1910,  and  was  not  to  be 
renewed.  The  catch  was  limited  to  60,000  in  1890  and  i8qi; 
7500  in  1 89 2  and  1893;  30,000  in  1894;  15,000  in  1895,  JO,ooo 
in  1897;  30*000  in  1896,  1S98-1903;  and  15,000  in  1904,  1905 
and  190^.  The  total  nmnbcr  of  skins  shipped  by  the  lessees  from 
t<7f>  to  1906  was  s,ijs»>48.  From  x868  to  1906  the  recdpu 
frrai  Toyuties  on  sUis  ma  t9i3KdW77i  ^  expenses  of 
the  United  States  were  $iJ53,ots-SS  Cllldlidlng  li)49464<88 
for  agents,  $354,051-49  for  supplies  tO  BStives,  $483,843-65 
for  Bering  Sea  awards  and  commission,  and  $41,000-31  for 
investigation  of  the  fur-seal  fisheries  in  1898-1899);  besides  this, 
from  1890  to  1895  the  government  cxp)cnded  $1,410,7^2  for  the 
iiciog  of  Bedng  Sea  and  the  prevention  of  illegal  pelagic 


The  Russians  worked  out  the  principle,  baaed  on  the  polvgamnu^ 
babit  of  the  animal*.  o>f  affording  abiolute  protection  to  the  breedin>; 

fenala  hnd«  and  CTinliniBg  the  killing  to  the  euperfluou!* 
males.  The  young  males,  or  bachdon.  "  haul  out "  to 


rzz'     .  males.  Tbe  young  males,  or  bacbelon.  "  haul  out  to 
;  heachet  adjacent  to,  but  dixtinct  from, 


twoi 

loHK  hatrt  w 

of  the  fur  it 


tl)c  brc-edin^-sTounda.  Hete  they  arc  surrounded  at  night 
by  the  scaling  gangs,  rounde<l  up  in  drovr*  of  from  looo 
to  3000,  and  driven  inland  to  tlic  kil!;n,;  -  ,;rour.''.>.  -  The  large 
droves  arc  broken  up  into  •ucccMi\'e  "  podt,''  or  eroup»,  of  from 
no  to  so,  of  which  the  "  kiUable  "  aeala  (animals  ol  three  vcar*  of 
age  or  approximating  to  mch  in  Ate)  are  knocked  down  witn  clubs, 
ttoas  too  lafBt  or  too  small  being  allowed  to  escape.  The  tkin-i  ::rr 
)wed«  mmd  la  kenche*  and,  when  cured,  are  exported.  I  l^c 
imponanfpraoeMes  in  dmaing  the  sUnsasstha  removal  of  the 
hatrt  which  grow  out thnugh  tkaAsit  tkick  fur.  and  Iha dyeing 
'    ■  self  black. 

Tlir  i!ri  litic  in  the  fur-seal  herds  of  Bt-fin^  "^  a  ii  due  to  tho  growth 
of  a  rival  scaling  industry— the  hunting  of  the  animals  at  sea  with 
spear  or  shot-fMk  known  as  palscie  smiing*  Stragglcn  from  the 
migrating  heraknd  from  threanipsr  times  been  taken  by  the  Indians 
of  Cape  rlatleiy  and  Vancouver  Island,  going  out  from  the  shore  in 
tlicir  eaaoeSi  but  the  number  so  captured  was  small.  In  1879, 
however,  sailing  vesacis  befan  to  be  used  to  carry  the  hunters  and 
their  canoes  out  to  tlic  nuun  body  of  the  herd,  and  to  enable  them 
to  follow  its  movements.  The  industry  developed  rapidly,  by  1893 
employing  a  fleet  of  1 32  sailing  ^xssels,  each  with  from  five  to  twenty 
bunting  crews.  The  catch  at  tea  grew  to  a  maximura  in  iSqa  of 
140.000  skins.  The  operations  of  the  fleet  gradually  extended  to 
cover  the  entire  migration  route  of  the  herd,  and  in  1883  the  sealers 
entered  its  summer  leeding-eroumis  in  Brrint;  S«'a.  Pelagic  hunting, 
nccc**arily  indiscriminate,  affected  most  cn  iu'ly  the  herd  of  breed- 
ing females.  Investijj.itioris  cirri  'd  nti  in  lioring  Sea  in  1895  and 
1896  show  that  from  6a  to  84  ,  uf  the  j-c'lagic  catch  were  ol  this 
class,  the  death  of  the  female  involving  the  death  of  her  unborn 


offspnng,  as  well  as  that  of  tbe  nnweaaed  yoonf.  From  1870  to 
1903  the  "  pela^  **  eatch  haa  been  cstimatea  floraan)  as  1/100,000, 

^f»«Sy  Jtmit  ^fff  TIHIfUflfUllfTH  *ff  1— jl.*— 


Hwabossof 


*  A  temporary  cause  for  the  shrinkage  of  the  herd  was  the  rav;i.,-i's 
dl  dw  tfsKMsna,  a  worm  which  attacked  the  iolaat  seals;  in  1906 
It  sssmsd  no  kngsr  to  bs  Bsisnt. 


InAmsriea.  Undcrtaacllonoraddm  madeby  Ruatfa  in  iSsi  to 
exchiaive  iutladiecioa  in  Bering  Sea  (a  daim  decided  by  the  1^ 
Tribunal  of  189)  to  be  untenable),  the  United  States  in  1886  seised 

sealing  vessels  operating  in  that  sea — among  them  Canadian  vcwfls. 
TliisbrouKht  on  ,1  liiplornaiic  discuiision  witli  tfic  British  guvcrnmtnt, 
which  culminated  in  1893  in  a  treaty  by  which  it  was  a^ret'd  to  ^ubm■t 
toarbitration  the  claims  of  the  United  States  to  jurisdiction  in  Bering 
Sea  ia  the  interests  of  her  fur-seal  herd  when  beyond  the  ordinary 
tenritorial  limits.  The  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  met  in  Paris  in  1805 
(see  BaaiMO  Ska  AaBuaATioM).  Its  decision  was  adverse  to  the 
contentions  of  the  United  Staitf,  and  equally  adverse  to  the  life  of 
the  fur-seal  herds.  As  agreed  upon  in  suchevent,  the  tribunal  formu- 
lated a  set  of  rules  for  the  rogjl.iiion  of  i>cl.i^ic  sealing,  »ith  a  \-ic»- 
to  the  protection  of  the  muIs.  Thc!*:  re,:ul.ititjro  iirovnlnl  (or  a  cl  i-* 
season  in  May.  June  and  luly,  and  a  protected  sooe  o<  Oo  m.  radius 
about  the  braediiig  iafauMla.  The  wwilstiwis fsiisd si  thsirnhisct. 
because  the  brecdmi  fcmstes  do  not  Hsd  vWoa  tha  psslseMd  ama, 
but  far  outside,  aod  an  thenfora  taleea  without  veatiktioB  oa  the 
feedianraunda  b  August  and  SsptenAsr.  tbsir  yaam  bsli«  Ut 
to  starve. 

In  1896 it  was  a,-,r(ed  between  the  United  Sutes  and  Great  Britain 
that  a  new  investigation  of  the  facts  of  seal  life  should  be  nude. 
At  the  does  of  this  inquiry  in  1897  the  two  Commissions  met  in 
Washingtoa  as  a  Joint  Conference  of  Fur  Seal  Experts,  and  after  a 
discussion  of  the  results  of  their  labours,  a  substantial  agreement 
was  reached  on  all  essential  facts.  On  the  basis  of  this  agreement 
the  fur-seal  question  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  Joint  High  Com- 
misnon,  representing  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
called  at  Quebec  in  Septemln-r  iHqS  toron^-idfr  a  ni!mt>er  of  questions 
at  issue  tictwccn  the  L'nittii  itatts  and  Car.aiia.  There  the  matter 
rested.  A4eanwhile  the  herds  continued  to  decline,  and  tbe  pelagic 


^^^^ji  iimlf  Ml  ffpidly  with  the  dsplsisd 
Tfe  feOosdng  k  a  summary  aCoinr 

over  the  period  1743  to  1897:— 

From  all  sources  prior  to  1868 

Land  ssaHag^  i8M-ia97,  PribiloiT  herd  . 

H  »         Commander  herd 

Pelagic  sealing,  i868-tSMi  Mhilof  hsfd 

t*  (f 
Lobos  Island  aUna 
CspoHsni 


3.i97.«54 
2440,313 
943.736 
651,283 
Sis,i 


GnadTstsl 


For  a  full  arrmmt  of  the  fur-seals  and  the  fur-seal  industries, 
reference  should  Ik-  m.\de  to  the  reports  of  D'Arcy  \V.  Thompson, 
Commissioner  for  Great  Brit.iin.  and  his  associates,  for  iHi)6  and 
l8<j7  (Parliamentary  Pafxrs,  "  t  ni-rd  ;-tan  s,"  No.  3  liSyri,  .md 
No.  I  I189S;),  and  esp«:i.illy  to  the  hnal  report  of  IXivid  S.  Jordan, 
CotTimi«.sion<'r  for  the  United  Stales,  and  his  assiaciatcs.  for  the  same 
years  (Treasury  Department  IXKument  No.  3017,  Fur  Seals  and 
Fur  Siat  ItUmb  «f  North  Pacific  Octan,  4  vols,  and  atlaa.  Wadb> 
ineton.  1B98).  Other  papers  of  importance  are:  H.  W.  ElBett's 
"  Moni>Kraph  of  the  Seal  Islands  of  Alaska,"  Bull.  147,  US-  Fuk 
Commmian  (iHSj),  and  the  report  of  C.  H.  Merriam  and  T.  C 
Mendcaball.  the  American  Commisrioncri  for  ll^l.  Free  Ftm 
^rMMisn,  0. 3ti«gg6i. 

SEALING  WAX.  In  medieval  times,  when  the  principal 
use  of  sealing  wax  was  for  attaching  the  imprcs-sion  of  vrals  to 
ofhcial  documents,  the  composition  used  consisted  of  a  mixture 
of  Venice  turpwnline,  beeswax  and  colouring  matter,  usually 
vermilion.  The  preparation  now  employed  contains  no  wax. 
Fine  red  stationery  sealing  wax  is  composed  of  about  seven 
parts  by  weight  of  shellac,  four  of  Venice  turpentine,  and  thres 
to  four  of  vensilioB,  The  zoina  aia  odtad 
canbenwazc  pot  «*tr  n  aodcRBtn  lic^  nad  lb*  ( 
is  added  stowly  with  careful  stirring.  Tbe  nam  wfaoi  taken 
from  the  fire  is  poured  into  oOed  tin  moidds  the  form  of  the 
sticks  required,  and  when  hard  i!ie  sticks  arc  polished  by  passing 
them  rapidly  over  a  charcoal  lire,  or  through  a  spirit  flame, 
which  mcl'.s  the  superficial  film.  For  the  brightest  qualities 
of  scaling  wax  bleached  lac  is  employed,  aixd  a  proportion  of 
perfuming  matter— storaz  or  balsam  of  Peru — is  added.  In 
the  commoner  qualities  considerable  admixtures  of  chalk, 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  baryta  white  or  other  earthy  matten 
are  capkjycd,  atkl  to  tbn  ¥niiQ«  CBtaw  awnupriate  minenl 
pignwrti.  In  tainiBr  mm  ovdiDur  Mfa  tdtsi  the  place  si 
lac,  and  the  dragoo  gum  of  Amtwiln  (torn  Xwttarrftess  tsitf  it) 
and  other  resins  are  similariy  subsdtuted.  Socfa  waxes,  used 
for  bottlinp,  parcelling  and  other  COanCT  mplica 1  -  r .  run 
thin  when  heated,  and  arc  comparatively  bltoli^  whereas  line 
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SEAU.  The  idea  of  testifying  the  personal  presence  or  the 
agency  of  an  individual  on  some  particuLir  occasion,  by  affixing 
the  impression  of  his  seal  (Lat.  sigillum,  O.  Fr.  icel)  to  the  record 
or  object  connected  with  the  transniction  of  the  moment,  can  be 
traced  b*ck  among  the  natiooi  of  Lbe  old  world  when  advanced 
only  a  comparatively  short  way  on  tbc  path  of  civilization. 
In  the  East  the  custom  which  has  prrvailed  for  centuries,  and 
which  is  a  practice  at  the  present  day,  of  using  the  seal  as  a  stamp 
vbciCfiUh  to  ptfnt  iu  deviee  in  ink  or  pignciit  in  autiiciitication 
ef  •  dbcunent  fa  panlkl  to  oar  vnteni  bsUt  of  fnscribtng  a 
efgnature  for  the  same  purpose.  In  the  West,  too,  the  impression 
of  tbc  seal  has,  at  certain  periods,  had  the  same  value  as  tbc 
signature;  and  at  all  times  the  connexion  between  the  signature 
and  the  seal  has  been  intimate  in  European  practice  (see  Auto- 
CRAl'BS  and  DiPLouATic).  But  the  western  method  of  obtaining 
the  impression  has  diHered  from  the  eastern  method.  With  us, 
the  notion  of  a  seal  is  an  impression  in  relief,  obtained  from 
ill  incised  design,  cither  on  a  soft  matetial  mdi  as  wax  or  clay, 
or  on  a  harder  material  such  as  lead,  gold  or  rihrer.  By  common 
■np  tbc  wonl "  anl "  fa  CBiiloyed  •»  0  teno  to  dacribe  both 
tbe  implement  for  making  the  impmsion,  and  lie  imprcMwa 
itself;  but  properly  it  should  be  confined  to  the  lattOtthcgntveD 
implement  being  technically  called  tbe  matrix. 
I  The  earliest  examples  of  seals,  both  matrices  and  impressions, 
are  found  among  the  aniiquiiies  of  Egypt,  lJabyloni.i  and 
Assyria.  On  the  clay  stoppers  of  wine  jars  of  the 
remote  age  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  pre-dynastic 
period,  and  which  precoded  the  historic  period  of  the 
fiivt  Pharaohs,  there  are  seal  impressions  which  must  have  been 
produced  from  matrices,  like  those  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria, 
of  titt  <3fliader  tjrpe,  tiw  iatpim  of  Uw  dcafo  luviog  bwa 
Rfxoted  ao  tlw  cjHflider  im  idled  aloog  tlw  ftttfue  of  the  inofat 
clay.  Two  such  engraved  cylinders  of  this  archaic  period  are  in 
the  British  Museum  collections.  Tbe  cylinder,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  generally  superseded  in  Egypt  by  the  cnRraved 
scarab,  or  bee  tie  shaped  object,  which,  it  may  be  assumed, 
was  used  at  an  early  time,  as  it  certainly  was  in  later  Egyptian 
history,  for  scaling  purposes,  although  its  proper  fund  ion  was  t  hat 
of  an  amulet.  StiU,  the  fashion  for  cylinder)  appears  to  have 
fcvived  at  intervals,  for  they  are  found  in  the  6th,  the  latii  and 
the  iSth  dynasties.  Even  in  the  ist  dynasty,  about  4900  B.C., 
lbe  Egyptian  Pharaohs  bad  tlicir  oflidal  leafani,  or,  10  use  a 
HMMfani  expression,  kecpeft  of  tbe  Rejrat  Seal  Egjrpllaii  signet- 
rings,  which  were  used  for  sealing,  date  back  to  the  1 2th  dynasty 
As  already  staled,  the  matrices  of  ancient  Babylonian  and 
Aatyriafl  seals,  usually  cut  on  precious  stones,  are  in  cylinder  form 
Bahy-  collection  in  the  British  Museum  presents 

ian:dn  .i^d  ui  wilh  Bal>ylonian  specimens  of  even  archaic  times, 
Attyri^a  followed  by  an  histurical  series,  lbe  earliest  of  which 
*****  is  of  nearly  4500  years  d.c  The  Assyrian  series  is 
not  so  full.  The  engraved  subjects  are  chiefiy  mythological. 
Impressions  are  to  be  found  OH  Many  of  the  rjneiform  clay 
tablet*.  Eaifjr  in  tbe  7th  centaiy  *x,  tbe  cylinder  leal  gave 
pilace  to  the  cane,  the  fanprniion  bdng  hencefoitb  tAtaiiwd 
after  the  fashion  followed  lo  the  present  day 

Tbc  Phoenicians,  as  was  only  10  be  expected  of  those  trader* 
•ad  aitiMns  of  the  ar.<  icnt  world,  ajipear  to  have  adopted  both 
the  cylinder  of  Assyria  and  the  sc.irab  of  Ep\pi  as 
___  patterns  for  their  seah.  Examples  indeed  arc  rare, 
but  that  these  people  were  acquainted  with  both 
forms  is  ccitaio.  Phoemcian  names  are  found  cut  bolb  on 
qrUoder  matrkcs  and  on  scarabs  by  the  Pboenidan  engravers 
cnpteyed  bi  Aiayria  and  Egypt;  and,  when  the  coneHihaped 
■atrfxaapaieded  the  cyUadcr  bi  Wettcn  Ada,  tbe  Pbocakfaiw 
ODnfenned  10  the  change. 

In  Europe,  the  use  of  seals  among  the  early  Creeks  is  well 
known.    Of  the  .MyceiucAH  periml  numerous  sc.il-imprcssioni 
in  day  have  been  found.    ,Mso  from  ancient  times 
have  survived  the  numerous  engraved  stones  or 
pebbles,  technically  called  gems,  which  served  as 
nauiccs  and  in  BMMt  iMtaacca  were  undoubtedly  mounted 
"  I  or  were  funabbed  niib  iwivda.  At  fint  bdif 


used  in  their  natural  forms,  these  pebbles  or  gems  have  been 
grouped  as  lenticular  or  bean  shaped,  anil  gfandular  or  of  the 
sling-bolt  pattern;  later,  from  the  6th  to  the  4th  century  B.C., 
they  were  fashioned  as  scaraboids,  that  is,  in  the  general  form 
of  the  Eg>-ptian  scarab,  but  without  tbc  sculptured  detaifa  of 
the  beetle's  body.  To  these,  by  a  natural  process,  "Cfwdwi 
tbe  mattix  formed  of  only  a  thin  slice  of  stone,  whkb  mt  ONie 
caavcolently  adapted  for  the  bezel  of  tbe  ring;  and  fai  tbb  ibapo 
tbe  engraved  matiiz  paned  00  bm  tbe  Gieeks  to  the  Romans. 
Signet-rings  abo  vitb  fad  metal  bc«b  were  in  common  use 
among  the  Greeks  from  about  600  b.c 

But  whik  the  scarab  met  with  little  favour  in  Greece,  where, 
as  just  stated,  the  scaraboid  was  preferred,  among  the  Ft—f  flf 
its  adoption  was  complete,  and  with  them  it  became  _^ 
the  i  n  n.onest  form  of  the  seal-matrix,  dating  from 
the  latter  part  of  the  6th  century  B.C.,  engraved 
chiefly  with  subjects  derived  from  Greek  art. 

Tmpresstons  of  late  Greek  or  Roman  getnainday  havesnrvived 
in  a  few  instances.  A  series  of  impreadons  fiaa  GfOek  leafa 
ym  (ouod  at  SeUaoa  in  Sfafly;  dating  betee  149  me;  a  smaO 
eeiiectiiia  of  tcabd  Greek  dtxnjBeBta  00  papsms  of  tbe  4tb  and 
3rd  centuries  B.C.  has  been  discovered  at  Elephantine  in 
Egypt.  An  Interesting  and  very  rare  example  of  a  Roman 
law  <leed  sealed  with  gem  impressions  in  clay  is  in  the  Blftfab 
Museum,  recording  the  sale  of  a  slave  boy  in  a.d.  166. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  article  to  deal  further  with  the 
history  of  antique  seals  (see  Ni^iaSMATtcs;  abo  Gems,  Jewf-LRY 
and  RiNo),  but  to  give  some  account  of  European  seals  of  tbe 
middle  ages,  when  tbe  revival  of  tbcii'  use  for  tbe  autbenticatioo 
of  documents  resulted  in  their  tmlwiial  eBphgnnent  anxmg  all 
daaacaofaode^.  HeaceitfatbatwoMotopeaaMrionoftbevart 
number  of  hnpwmioni  atOI  to  be  foand  h  pablic  museums  and 
archives,  and  in  private  muniment  rooms  an<l  antiquarian  collec- 
tions, either  attached  to  the  origin.ol  charters  or  other  deeds 
which  they  authenticated,  or  as  independent  specimens.  HenOO^ 
loo,  have  survived  a  fairly  large  numl)cr  of  matrices. 

The  connecting  link  between  the  general  use  of  the  signet, 
which  was  required  by  tbe  Roman  law  for  legal  purposes,  but 
which  bad  died  out  by  tbe  7th  century,  and  the  revival 
of  aeafa  in  the  middle  ages  is  to  be  found  in  tbe  chanceries  . 
of  tbe  Merovingian  and  Carolingjan  soveidgna,  wbeio 
the  pcactioe  of  afixiog  tbe  n^al  atal  to  dipteimaa 
appean  to  have  been  ffmerally  maintabied  (aee  DipiohatiC). 
Naturally,  surviving  examples  of  such  seals  are  rare,  but  they 
are  sufficient  in  number  lo  Indicate  tbe  style  adopted  at  diUcjcnt 
periods.  The  seal-ring  of  Childeric  II.  (d.  673)  was  found  m 
his  tomb,  bearing  a  full-facc  bust  and  bis  name;  and  imprcj->ions 
of  seals  of  later  monarchs  of  the  Merovingian  line,  engraved  with 
their  busts  and  names,  have  survived.  Pippin  the  Short  and  the 
early  Carolings  made  use  of  fatn^ios,  bot-i  actual  antiques  and 
copies  from  them;  their  iiiccciiore  bad  seals  of  ordinary  types 
lisually  showing  their  busts.  One  of  tbe  oldest  matrices  fa  an 
intagUo  bt  locb  cqnial,  now  pitserved  at  Aix-Ia-Chapdie,  bearing 
a  portrait  head  of  Letfiafr  tl.,  king  of  Lorraine  (a.i>.  855-869), 
and  the  legend  "  XlV  [Christe]  Adiwa  Hlotharium  Reg."  As 
time  advanced  there  was  a  growing  tendency  to  enlarge  the  royal 
seal.  Under  Hugh  Capet  there  was  Ca  t>,  Q.Sg)  a  further  dtvcloj)- 
mcnt,  the  king  being  represented  half  length  with  the  roy.il 
in.si^jriia;  and  at  last  umier  Hcnrj-  I.  (.\-D.  ioii-io<jo)  the  royal 
seal  of  France  was  complete  as  the  seal  of  majesty,  bearing  the 
full  effigy  of  the  king  enthroned.  In  Germany,  however,  this 
full  type  bad  already  been  attained  aomewhat  eaifier  In  the  seal 
of  the  emperor  Henry  II.  (A.D.  tooi-te«4);  and  it  bad  been  used 
even  earlier  bjr  Amulf,  ooml  of  Flanders,  in  94a.  Tbe  royal 
seal  thus  developed  as  a  seal  of  majesty  became  the  type  for 
5ub5<-qiicnt  se,iL->  of  <liiL;nity  of  the  munarchs  of  the  middle  a^es 
and  later,  the  inscription  or  legend  giving  the  name  and  titles 
of  the  sovereign  concerned. 

All  the  early  royal  seals  which  have  been  rtferrwi  to  were 
affixed  to  tbc  face  of  the  documents,  that  is.  cm  fhtcrd,  but  in 
the  I  itb  century  the  practice  el  appending  tbe  seal  from  i bongs 
or  corda  came  into  votue;  by  tbe  itih  ccolHiy  h  was  tnivena) 
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KaturaDy,  tbe  introduction  of  the  pendant  Mtl  hvited  an 

iK-jpre^sion  on  the  hark  as  well  as  on  the  face  of  ihc  disk  of  wax 
or  olhcr  material  employed.  Hence  aroK  the  use  of  the  coiintcr- 
&cal,  which  might  be  an  unprc»ion  from  a  matrix  actually  so 
called (conir<uici//um),  or  that  of  a ugnct  or  private  seal  (iMrdum), 
such  countenealing  implying  a  personal  corfobo ration  of  the 
•eating.  The  earliest  seal  of  a  sovereign  of  France  to  which  a 
cooiterseal  was  added  was  that  of  Louis  VII.  (aji.  1141),  an 
cqneMriaa  cffiiy  of  Uw  Uag  •»  dnkc  of  AquiUiM  bdat  iapKMed 
onthenvMK.  When,  in  iis4i  Aqofta&M  PMNd  to  tbe  En^iah 
crown,  this  cottoteneal  disappeared,  and  eventtially  in  subsequent 
reigns  a  fleur-de-lis  or  the  shield  of  arms  of  Fnuwe  look  its  pJare. 
In  the  German  royal  seals  the  imperial  ea|^  or  tho  ia^erial 
shield  of  arms  was  the  ordinary  countcrscal. 

To  turn  to  England:  it  appears  that  the  kings  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  or  at  least  some  of  thenn,  imitated  their  Prankish 
neighbours  in  using  signets  or  other  vals.  There  are 
still  extant  an  impression  of  the  seal  o(  Offa  of  &tercia 

  (a.d.  790)  bearing  a  portrait  Iiead;  and  one  of  the  seal  of 

Ednr  (*A96o),  M  intaclao  ccai.  Tlie  fiat  nyal  seal 
of  Ba^Hid  wU^  11^  is  » **  pnt  OMl  *' b  that  of  Edmid  Oie 
;  iimnrnilnilil  of  which  are  extant.    This  seal  was 
furnbhed  with  a  counterseal,  the  design  being  nearly 
identical  with  that  of  the  obverse  (fig.  i).   W  illiam  t!ic 
Conqueror,  as  duke  of  Normandy,  used  an  equc&tiian 
and  armed  for  battle.  After 
the  conquest  of  England, 
he  added  a  seal  of  majesty, 
copied  from  the  seal  of 
Heniy  I.  of  France,  as  a 
counteneaL  la  mfaaoqi^nt 
reigns  tbe  Older  of  tbe  twa 
scah  was  reversed,  the  seal 
of  nul)c^ty  becoming  the 
obverse,  and   the  reverse 
being  the  equestrian  seal; 
a  pattern  which  has  been 
followed,  almost  uniformly, 
down  to  tlic  present  day. 
Besides  the   two  royal 
  ■eals.of  Anglo-Saxon  kings 

F».i.-8Mlof.Bdw»dtbeCMtoc.  '^^^  ^ 

oitMit  s  lOw  otner  eeele, 

Ja  doeiuMataiy  cvtdenM  of  jiM  oCben,  «faicb  were 

used  in  England  befofO  tbe  MonoB  COoquest;  but 

the  rarity  of  such  examples  b  OH  Indication  that  the 
employroent  of  seals  could  not  have  been  very 
common  among  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers.  Bcrht- 
wald  the  thane,  m  788,  and  /tthelwulf  of  Merda,  in  857, 
affixed  their  seals  to  certain  documents.  In  the  British 
Museum  are  the  bronze  matrices  of  seals  of  i£thilwald, 
bishop  of  Dunwich,  about  800;  of  iElfric,  aldennan  of 
Hamnahifo^  about  985}  and  tbe  finely  carved  ivory  double 
natfuef  Godwin  tbe  thaae  (on  the  Obvene)  and  of  the 
nun  Godcytbe  (on  tbe  revme).  of  tbe  begjiinlBg  of  tbo  sith 
century.  In  tbe  Giapter  Library  of  Durham  there  i»  the  matrix 
of  the  monastic  seal  of  about  the  year  970;  and  in  the  British 
Museum,  appended  to  a  later  charter  (Harl.  45  5^)i  '^hc 
impression  of  the  seal  of  Wilton  Abbey  of  about  974. 
The  official  practice  of  the  Frankish  kings,  which,  as  we  have 
the  means  of  handing  down  the  Roman  tradition  of  the 
me  of  the  signet,  was  gradually  imitated  by  high 
Ofioeiaof  state.  In  the  8th  century  the  mayors  of  the 
pahce  an  found  affixing  their  penooal  aeala  to  nyal 
<Uplonasi  and,  onee  the  idea  was  atartcd,  tbe  imdti|iBcatIoB  of 
•eab  naturally  followed.  From  the  end  of  the  toth  century  there 
was  a  growing  tendency  to  their  general  use.  From  the  uih 
to  the  isth  century  inclusive,  sealing  'vas  the  ordinary- process  of 
authenticating  lepal  documents;  and  during  that  period  an 
infinite  variety  uf  «c.i!s  wa?.  in  existence.  The  royal  seals  of 
dignity  or  great  seals  wc  have  already  noticed.  Tlte  sovereign 
•lao  bad  hk  peneul  acalst'bia  pdvjr  teal,  liia 


provinces,  tbe  public  departments,  the  royal  and  public  ofScers, 
the  courts  of  law:  all  had  their  special  seals.  The  numerous 
class  of  ecclesiastical  seals  comprised  episcopal  seals  of  all  kinds, 
official  and  (personal;  seals  of  cathedrals  and  chapters;  of 
courts  and  officials,  &c.  The  monastic  series  is  one  of  the  largest, 
and,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  important. 
The  topographical  or  local  series  comprises  the  scab  of  citic% 
of  towns  and  btnoughs  and  of  corporate  bodies.  Then  COM 
tlie  vaatcoUcctiooaof  pcnoaalaeala.  Eqaeatciaa  icalaoi  bamii 
and  .knIgbU;  tlM  aeab  «f  bMlica  of  luk;  dw  armorial  eeab  of 
the  gentry;  and  tbe  cadta  eiamplea,  chiefly  of  private  seals, 
with  devices  of  all  kinds, .lacied  and  profane,  ranging  from  tbe 
finely  engraved  work  of  art  down  to  the  roughly  cut  merchant's 
mark  of  the  trader  and  the  simple  initial  letter  of  the  yeoman, 
typical  of  the  time  wheri  everj'body  had  his  seal. 

The  ordinary  ahape  of  tbe  medieval  teal  i*  round:  but  tbcrc  arc 
cerlaia  ■vepoom.  Ladies' saata  and  soon  dasMs  of  ecclesiaatkal 
and  aMMHatie  leab  are  of  pointed  oval  focn.  which  b 
best  adapted  to  receive  the  sundiaf  figHSeof  bdy,  bbhop^ 
abbot  or  saint:  the  common  typta  ill  such  i  Is  ism.  * 
shaped  seals  alio  occur,  but  they  are  compaiativdy  rare 

In  the  middle  a^cs  the  metal  rhicH>  emptoyed  in  the  manufaLlBIO 
of  matrices  was  bronze.  Anvmir  the  wealthy,  silver  was  net 
uncommon:  among  the  poor,  lead  was  in  geiitral  um;.  m^^^. 
Matriee*  of  steel  and  iron  were  made  at  a  later  time  in  ■■^^ 
ihe  i6th  and  i^th  centuries.  In  the  lith  centunr  a  fairly  brge 
numljer  of  matrices  were  cut  In  ivory.  The  use  of  enjmveo  gcas 
in.  the  early  middle  ages  has  already  been 
noticed;  hut  the  taste  for  antique  intaglios  was 
not  confined  to  any  one  pfricn).  In  the  later 
centuries  also,  partirulatly  in  (lie  141)1  unturs . 
ihev  were  set  in  seal  matrices  and  hngcr  ring:^. 
A  no  Gnec^Roman  gem,  bearing  a  female 
head,  ftdl  face  and  set  in  a  medieval  setting, 
does  duty  for  the  head  of  Mary  Magdaba,  aa 
seen  In  tne  aooompanyinc  cut  {ft^.  i). 

The  ordinarv  matrix  r>f  the  middlea^e«wa»pn>»     pjQ  3  

vidc>l  with  a  \'u\fc  on  the  iiark  (or.  in  some  in-  mm^n  'used 
stances,  witha  vertical  hanfile),  liv  which  it  could  private  seal 
l>c  held  while  being  usc<l  (or  sealing,  and  which 
might  be  pierced  for  suspension.  Sockets  for  the  insertion  of  handles 
are  of  oomparaiivcly  late  make.  The  matrix  was  in  most  instances 
simpb,  the  dcsion  giving  a  direct  impression  once  and  for  all.  But 
there  are  examples  of  clatiorate  matrices  composed  of  sc\-eral  pieres, 
from  the  impressions  of  which  the  seal  was  built  up  in  an  ingenious 
futhion,  bot_n  obverse  and  reverse  being  carved  in  hollow  work, 
through  which  figures  and  subjects  impressed  on  an  inner  layer  of 
wax  are  to  be  seen.    Such  examples  are  the  seal  matrix  of  the 


-  pHory  of  St  ICaiy  and  St  Bbtte  of  tk>xgrave  in  Sinwa. 
of  the  t3th  eentaiy,  now  in  the  Britbb  Museum  (fig.  5);  and  the 
natna  of  Soutbwick  Priory  in 
Hampshire,  of  tbe  nme  period 
{Arckaeologia,  xxiil.  .■^7.1).  The 
matrix  of  one  (if  the  seals  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral  was  also 
constructed  in  the  same  manner. 

It  has  usually  been  the  custom 
to  break  up  or  deface  the  matrices 
of  official  seals  when  they  have 
r eased  to  be  valid,  as,  for  example, 
a  I  the  commrr>cemcnt  of  a  new 
reign.  The  seals  of  deceased 
bishops  or  ahl"  ts  were  t^ileinnly 
broken  in  pre<«:ncc  of  the  chapter 
or  before  the  altar.  But  the  legal 
maxim  that  corporations  never  die 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  survival 
of  the  fir>e  ^eries,  not  complete, 
indeed,  but  very  full,  of  the 
m.itrices  of  English  corpfirations. 
beginning  with  the  close  of  the 
IJlh  ccntur>-.  A  fine  example  is 
the  corporate  seal  of  Rochester,  of 
the  13th  century,  ahMnnctlw  keep 
and  battlementa  of  the  castb  (fig. 
41  in  high  relief. 

The  common  material  for  re- 
ceiving the  impressions  from  the  matrices  was  t>eeswaa,  ; 
»tren^;thcned  and  hardencil  by  admixture  with  other 
such  as  resin,  pitch  and  even  hemp  and  hair.    The , 
employment  of  chalk  as  an  ingrciJient  in  many  seals 
of  the  I2lh  century  has  caused  them  to  become  ex-' 
tremely  friable.   It  was  a  comtnon  practice  to  apply  to  such  scab 
a  coating  of  brown  vamith.    Besides  the  transparent  yeliowtih 
Ihe  wax  when  used  in  its  nMonl  sate,  aa  it  ' 
•dhithai  " 


Fig.  3. — 5ieal  of  Boxgrax-e 
Priory:  obverse. 
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tapedaSf  red.  dark  green  and  dark  btY>wn.  and  twen  Mack, 
are  found  in  medieval  aeali.  Aay  attempt  to  clauify  examples  by 
'*  '      *        '  ■■  f oTi  whfll  at  aone  periods  the  paninilar  tints 

IMqf  Ittve  been  selcctcci  with  a  view 
to  marking  the  character 
of  the  documents  so  (ea]cd, 
nich  practice  wa«  not  con- 
•tstently  followed. 

For  the  proteclioa  of  the 
impteaaion,  in  the  1 3th  and 
13th  centurie*.  when  it  wa* 
an  ordinary  custom  to  im- 
prcaa  the  wjl*  on  thick 
caketof  wax.  the  surrounU- 
ing  marsia  rising  well  alxivc 
the  field  usualw  formed  a 
•uiuble  fender}  at  other 
times,  as  in  tkt  I4dl  and 
ijth  centuries,  a  ao<alled 
wreath,  or  twisted  shred 
of  parchment,  or  pbiled 
grass  or  reed,  wtis  imUxiJcd 
in  the  wax  round  the  im- 
pnauon.  But  the  moat 
Fto.  4j— Cerpofate  Seat  of  RadMMer.  common  procesa  was  to  aew 

up  the  seal  in  a  bag  or  piece 
tt  cloth  nr  r.inv.i«.  w  ith  the  mistaken  notion  that  this  would  etisure 
the  seal'«  integrity ;  the  ordinary  result  bcinf;  that,  on  the  assumption 
thAt  !>cj1<  thiiH  protctced  nceileJ  h  j  (■•jriln-r  cire.  they  have  been  in 
mcMt  iostanps  either  broken  or  crushed  to  powiler.  la  later  times. 


The  Bwdlaval  teal  may  be  said,  in  general,  to  be  composed  of  two 
•MWdal  parts:  the  device,  or  tvpe  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  and  the 
— .         -   inscription  or  Useiul.    It  in  the  existence  of  the  Iccrnd. 

surrtjuniiing  the  device  as  I  h  a  liunJcr.  that  dislinv;iii-lHj-i 
^"^^  it  from  the  antique  enrraved  gem.  which  rarely  bore  an 
inacriptkMi  and  then  only  it*  field.  Such  antique  gems  as  were 
adopted  for  matrices  in  tne  middle  age*  were  usually  aet  in  metal 
oMwaia.  oa  which  the  legcnda  iMf*  engraved.  The  fint  and  obvious 
iBann  nr  an  inscription  on  a  teal  waa  to  enaaic  Ueatilication  of 
the  owner;  and  therefore  the  names  of  such  owncta  appear  in  the 
earliest  examples.    Afterwards,  when  the  use  ol  seal*  became  com- 


mon, and  when  (hey  wit?  .is  often  toys  .a*  signetli  fuctful  legend* 
or  mottijr-s  .ippruprlatc  to  the  devices  naturally  CMM  IIMft  VBSHt* 


Examples  of  such  mottoc>  will  be  given  below. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  reKarding  the  difTcrent  kinds  of  types  or 
device*  appropriate  to  particular  classes  or  groups  of  medieval  seals; 


_   have  apedal  mefeaoe  to  Eagliah 

;  be  noted  (hat  there  b  a  eommoa  affinity  between  the  several 

 J  of  seals  of  all  countries  of  western  Europe,  aivd'  that  what  is 

mSA  el  the  seal-devices  of  one  country  may  be  applied  in  general 
terms  to  those  of  the  rc?t.  The  types  of  tliegicat  seals  of  so^xrcigns 
h.i%  c  already  been  mentioned;  a  seal  ct  aiajeaty  on  the  obverse,  an 
equestrian  seal  on  the  reverse.  Other  royal  official  seals  usually  bear 
on  the  obverse  the  king  enthroned  or  mounted,  end  the  ro^al  arms 
on  the  reverse.  Among  other  official  seals  a  very  interesting  type 
ia  that  of  the  L«rd  High  Admiral  in  the  15th  century,  several  matrices 
of  the  laala  of  holders  of  the  dignity  haNing  survi\-cd  and  being 
fklMtti  ]a  the  Britkb  Muacua.  That  of  John  Hotl.md,  carl  of 
lliintiatdM.  Admlnl  nf  Fnjhwili  Ireland  and  Aquitaine.  1435- 

144 J.  is  here  given  (li^.  5), 
»  ^ — if^^^siss,.  having  the  usual  device  of 

'-^  |(  ship,  on  the  mainsail  of 

which  are  the  earl'*  ar- 
morial beari  ngs.  I  n  ecclesi  • 
astical  «eal»  cfncr.illv,  in 
the  seals  of  n  liKinus  [.rm- 
dations,  mlheiir.il'.  monas- 
teries, colletji-^  and  tlit  liUf . 
Mcred  subjects  naturally 
find  a  place  eatonf  other 
design*.  Snch  aubiecu  as 
the  Ddty,  the  Trinity,  the 
Annunciation.the  Nativity, 
the  Crucifixion,  the  Cor- 
onation of  the  Virgin,  are 
not  uncommon.  Episcopal 
aeab  mote  geocraliy  show 
the  ptelate  prominently  as 
a  standing  figure,  or,  less 
conspicuously,  as  kneeling 
i  n  prayer  l>ef  ore  I  he  Dei  t  y  or 
p.ilron  saint,  the  counti-r- 
i>cal  also  frequently  represents  him  in  the  same  pasture  of  adoration. 
Chapter  seals  may  bear  the  palnin  saint,  or  a  rroresentation,  more 
or  lea*  conventional,  of  the  cathedral;  monastic  aeat*  may  have 


FlO.  5- — Seal  of  Lord  High  Admiral 
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BM*  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  other  petron  Mint,  er  of  the  founder. 
«r  tt  abbot  or  abbca*:  or  the  eoaventual  beilding.  If  there  .be  a 


while  the  baOdlng  eceujifea  the  obwene.  Each  abbot,  too,  would 
have  hb  own  aeal  of  dignity,  generally  shosring  him  atanding.  Locel 

•eats  of  town  or  borough  may  have  the  image  of  a  patron  saint,  or 
armorial  device,  or  castle  or  bridge  or  other  building  (see  fig.  a), 
or  the  town  itx-lf.  A  aeaport  will  be  indicate*!  by  a  ship  on  the 
waves.  Thi^  biaronlal  seal  bears  the  armed  and  mounte<l  knight. 
On  ladies'  seals  the  owner  is  often  graMfuUy  depicted  standing  and 
holding  flower  or  bird,  or  with  •hicld*  of  arm*.  After  the  14th 
century,  the  6gure*  of  ladie*.  other  than  queens,  vanish  from  scab. 
Armorial  devices  of  the  genby  first  appear  on  seals  at  the  clo«e  of 
the  12th  centur>-;  and  from  that  time  there  i*  a  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  heraldic  seal,  which  in  the  14th  Century  waa  often  a 
work  of  fine  decorative  srulptiirL-.  1 11  I.  laMlj.  ihf  rtrifIrM  nn  faw  J| 
sells  arc  without  end  in  thtir  variety. 

As  in  all  other  departmciUs  of  medieval  art,  llic  cngravinR  of 
seals  in  the  middle  ages  passed  through  certain  wcll-maikcd 
dcvelopmenu  and  changes  characteristic  of  different  ^ 
periods.  Fine  aeal  engraving  is  to  be  found  ia  the 
productions  of  Bngr  <lf  the  continental  nations;  but  in  the  beat 
periodaaodiiBtcuiatocltha«ockol£aglisbcuueia.  Beginnim 
with  the  oampka  of  the 
nth  and  nth  centuries, 
we  find  the  subjects  gener- 
ally of  an  archaic  style, 
which  b  evidence  of  an 
early  stage  of  the  art.  In 
the  ijth  century  ihb  tin- 
developed  stage  has  passed, 
and  a  fine,  but  still  re- 
strained, quality  of  en- 
graving caana^  which,  like 
aU  the  aUed  aru  of  that 
century,  charms  with  its 
simple  and  unpretending 
precision.  For  example,  in 
the  great  seals  of  Henry 
III.,  something  of  the 
antique  stiffness  remains, 
but  the  general  effect  and 
the  finish  of  the  dcloib 
are  admirable.  We  may 
refer  also  again  to  tlw 
Bozgrave  aeal  (fif.  3)  at  a 
fine  specimen  of  ijth  cen- 
tury architectural  carving. 
Rut  the  raoct  beautiful 
seal  of  this  period,  and  in. 

many  n-spccts  the  most  beautiful  medir^'al  seal  in  existence, 
is  the  mon.istic  seal  of  Mcrton  Priory,  in  Surrey,  of  the  year 
1341.  An  engra\'ing  of  the  obverse,  the  Virgin  and  Child,  is 
here  given  (fig.  6).  The  Merton  aeal  u  the  work  of  a  maalcr  band 
trcatinghbsubjcctwItbiMBdeifalbRadthaiidfNedoa.  Aathe 
centuiy  advaaecai  a  wait 
gracefal  raoveaient  ia  tba 
figures  b  discernible.  For 
instance,  the  great  seal  of 
r.ii-.vari!  I.  shii'.vs  a  de- 
I>ar;urc  from  the  severe 
simplicity  of  his  pre- 
decessor in  the  addition 
of  decorative  architec- 
tural dcUib,  and  in  the 
easier  action  of  the 
equcatrian  figuie,  which 
in  tUa  intuiiioe  ia  of  a 
strikln^flMtaaNw  Opn> 
parabk  with  ft  b  tbe 
reiT.arkable  baronial 
equestrian  seal  of  Robert 

Fitz  Walter  (fig.  7).  1  ■'>%-t304,  the  dm  Datnz  of  wUcfa  la  in 

the  British  Museum  collections. 

The  work  of  the  14th  ceii'.uty  is  m.irled  by  a  gre.it  (!e\ili  p- 
mcnt  in  decoration.  Where  the  .irii.^t  of  the  former  century 
would  haveaecuicd  hbcfTect  bysi;Ti;  1.  ,  1  rm  lines,  the  new  schc^jl 
tniaud  to  a  mote  topeilkial  styk,  in  which  ocaainent  laihci  than 
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ibttekitfatOMtiM^  Tin  amr  style  booiupieaout  In  the 
aeeb  sod  other  oflSdal  tab  of  Edward  in.,  «■  wcl  at  in 
other  claaaes   The  i4tb  century  is  also  the  period  of  enriched 

■.mn^iic'-,,  nif  he>  and  pir.n.irl«  anri  of  other  details  of  roonu- 
mcaUi  frcuipLurc  reproduced  in  its  !>cals.  A  very  beautiful  and 

t>'pical  example  of  ihc 
best  work  of  this  period 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  s<mi1 
of  Richard  de  Bury, 
bishop  of  Durham  from 
«33J  to  I34S  (fig.  8).  It 
is  to  be  remarked  that 
tibe  rtsndlnt  figure  of 
the  bUiop  in  episcopal 
seals,  of  the  abbot  in 
monastic  seals  and  of 
the  lady  in  !  1  lies'  seals, 
which  was  so  persistent 
from  the  uth  century 
onwards,  proved  to  be 
the  happy  cause  of  the 
msintenance  of  the 
densnt  oval  shape  in 
•SAuptes  of  these- 
desBM^  whciefai  some  of 
the  best  balanced  de- 
signs are  to  be  found. 

The  I sth  century 
brought  with  it  to  Kal- 
engraving,  as  it  did  to 
olbcr  departments  of 
medieval  art,  the 
demenu  of  decadence. 
The  eaecutioo  becOMCi  d  >  more  mechanical  type;  the  strength 
of  tbeijthesBlmHMltlwiinctfuliieBSof  the  uth  century  have 
pessed;  and,  what  unmphm  «f  grait  clsbotatkm  were  still 
produced«  the  tendency  grows  to  ovedoed  the  dscmttkia.  TUs 
defect  is  noticeable,  for  example,  in  the  dsborste  greet  seels  of 
the  Henries  of  the  15'h  n  r.tur)',  .15  cnmp.ircd  with  the  finer 
types  of  their  predecessors.    .Vs  a  goixl  example  of  the  middle 


Fta.  S.— Seel  of  Richard  de  Bury, 
lstei4Acentwy. 


of  the  century,  the  seal  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  of  about 
the  year  i443t  is  here  given  (fig.  g),  showing  the  N'irginingloryin 
the  centre,  between  St  Nicholas  and  King  Henry  VI. 

With  the  rise  of  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  like  other 
medieval  arts,  seal^engraving  passed  out  of  the  range  of  the 
traditions  of  the  middle  agea  and  came  under  the  influence  of 
the  dedwd  diMial  «  pseado^laasical  sentlaoit.  .Tlicre  is, 
» Msd  10  pome  the  subject  fanhcr. 


We  dose  this  pertfon  ef  tke  pimi  eitidi  vftki 
the  lepsads  «r  BBOttecB  nUdi  are  to  be  (bund  <a  t ' 
peraonel  ssab  of  the  ijth,  14th  and  isth  esntitrics.  m«ttoM. 

They  are  of  great  variety,  and  many  of  them  arc  very 
interesting,  both  on  account  of  the  devices  wliich  they  accompany 
and  the  sentiments  which  they  express.  In  English  seaJs  they 
.ire  found  composed  in  Latin,  in  French,  and  in  the  vernacular, 
f  irst  there  arc  legends  describing  the  quality  of  the  seal  ui 
conveying  a  message  to  the  recipient  of  the  missive,  as  : — Privi 
su  (suis);  priv6  su  et  poi  conu  (pcu  connu);  sigilium  sccreti; 
secieti  auntius,  je  su  mute;  Id  Qoial}  ami  nniet;  je  su  sd  boa  • 
led;  vdd  psni  lei;  clause  secrete  ttgr,  sigBO  secieU  sipn; 
secrsta  (Cte;  li  frangii,  revelo;  frange,  lege,  tege;  bnoMlt 
Uset,  et  edet;  aedpe,  frange,  lege;  daude,  repone,  tege;  ndrns 
lege,  lecla  tege;  tecia  lege,  Iccta  tcgc;  bri=,ct,  vaea,  lis«, 
craes,  tene  fidcm;  tenet  la  foy;  softc  and  fayrc.  Seals  with 
love  mottoes  an  numerous: — sigillum  |>acis  et  amoris;  je  &uy 
d.iniurs;  je  su  seel  damur  lei;  seel  dc  saiuz  e  damur;  de  b 
pciisct  par  Iti  me  avet,  jeo  su  ci  en  lu  dami;  [ht.si-i  dc  li  pur  ki 
su  ci,  ase  for  the  trewcstc;  ami  amet,  car  Icl  ami  avel;  amye 
amet,  mon  quer  avet,  mun  quer  avet,  ben  le  gardi;  mun  cuer 
avet,  ne  le  deceve,  pensct  dc  moi,  e  je  de  vus;  mon  quer  jolye 
a  vos  doin,  amye;  je  suy  flur  de  Id  amur;  love  me  and  I  the; 
if  tlielikct,mihmebolde;poivautviviesaasldaaiL  Thelisa 
is  a  net  anwimiiwii  device:— Je  sn  Hob  ben  per  avisoim;  sua 
leo,  quovfs  eo,  non  nid  ucra  vdw;  je  su  rey  des  bestcs;  ko 
tegit  aeoretum.  A  Uon  dormant: — Ci  repose  le  lion;  ici  doit  le 
lion  fort;  walic  rnc  no  man.  A  lion  dormant  on  a  rose,  the 
symbol  of  secrecy: — Ben  pur  celcr,  gis  sur  roscr;  ici  repose  liun 
en  la  rose;  de  su  la  rose  le  lion  rcjiosc.  Rusbic  life  is  represented 
by  a  squirrel: — I  crake  notis;  I  krak  nets;  I  bile  notes:  by 
a  hare,  or  a  hare  riding  a  dog: — Sohou,  soliuu:  sohou,  mutd; 
sohou,  Robin;  sohou,  je  le  voi;  sohou,  je  lai  trouvf;  je  vois  a 
bois;  by  a  hare  in  a  tree. — Sohou.  scut,  ware  I  cut:  by  a  monkcgf 
riding  a  dog  or  goat: — Allone  I  ride,  I  hunt;  allone  I  ridc^  have 
I  no  swayn:  Iqr  a  stag.*— Alas,  Bowles:  by  a  deg;  hehbl^ 
dens^  hAkci  flsies  ben  le  petit  dm:  bgr  s  te«it  asidac  • 
birds-nAlaa,  Je  en  pris.  And  more  than  one  caapkbeiss  the 
motto: — By  the  rood,  women  ar  n-ood  (mad). 

BuUm. — As  stated  above,  metal  seals,  as  well  as  seals  in  soft 
materials,  have  been  employed  in  European  countries  under 
rcrtain  conditions.  These  are  technically  called  "  bullae  "  (Lat. 
'iulla,  a  boss,  or  circL-lar  mcta!  ornament),  and  neccsiarily  they 
A'cre  in  all  cases  suspended  from  the  documents,  and  ihcy  bore  a 
design  on  both  obverse  and  reverse.  In  the  southern  countries 
of  Europe,  where  wax  would  be  affected  by  the  warmth  of  the 
climate,  it  was  natural  thatahaider  material  should  also  be  useiL 
Hence  the  lesdcn  bull*  eaa  ■  wcsgnised  farm  ol  seal  during  the 
auddfc  sfcs  b  tbe  Itadanda,  fa  sentiiem  Riiiec^  in  Italy,  and 
in  the  Latin  East  The  best-known  series  Is  the  papal  scries  ef 
leaden  sesis  irbich  have  lent  thdr  name  to  the  documents  of  the 
papal  chancery  which  they  authenticate,  pcipjl.irly  kno«T.  i< 
papkal  bulls."  The  earliest  extant  example  of  this  series  is  of 
the  year  746  (sec  Diplomatic).  Leaden  seals  were  also  used  by 
the  archbishops  of  Ravenna  and  other  prelates  of  Italy;  also 
to  some  extent  by  offidals  of  a  lower  rank,  and  by  certain 
communes.  The  official  seals  of  the  doges  of  Venice  and  of  Genoa 
and  of  other  dignitaries  of  those  states  were  also  of  lead.  The 
soverdgns  of  Spain,  too,  made  use  of  the  same  material;  and  in 
t  be  Byzantine  empire  leaden  biiUae  seem  to  have  been  univcnafly 
employed,  not  oniy  hy  easpcwia  and  State  effidala  bat  also 
private  persons.  Even  in  the  nocth,  meld  bullae  were  she 
occasionally  in  tise.  Certain  Carolingian  monarcfas,  probably 
copying  the  practice  of  the  papal  chancery,  issued  diplomas 
authenticated  by  leaden  seals,  tx.iriLp!es  of  the  reign  of  Char'.cJ 
the  Bald  being  still  extant.  The  f.Ls:iion  even  spread  to  Driiiin, 
.IS  is  proved  by  the  existence  in  the  lin'.ish  Museum  of  a  leaden 
bulla  of  Comwulf  of  Mercia,  a.d.  Soo-Sio.  In  Germany,  too, 
bishops  occasionally  made  use  of  leaden  seals.  But,  while  lead 
was  the  ordinary  material  for  the  metal  sed.  a  more 
substance  was  occasionally  used.  On  spedd  occsaions 
bullae  wen  issued  by  the  Byantino  enpcmsi  bar  the  pagm. 
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ly  the  CarolinKs,  although  no  Mtnil  ezunples  of  tbe  hat  have 

Satvived,  by  the  em;>erors  of  Germany,  and  by  other  wnrCKigin 
•ad  rulen.  Such  specimens  as  have  descended  tons  show  that 
tbe  flolden  bulla  of  the  middle  ages  was  usually  hollow,  being 
formed  of  two  thin  plates  of  metal  stamped  with  the  designs  of 
obverse  and  reverse,  soldered  together  at  the  edges  and  padded 
with  wax  or  plMlcr.  Oo  rare  occasions  it  was  of  solid  gold.  The 
pepee  attaded  foUea  bullae  to  their  confinwations  of  the 
dMtioBS  of  tbe  aapeton  ia  the  xath  and  ijtb  aatorio;  and 
they  issued  them  on  such  occasioas  as  when  LeoX.eaiitofed  on 
Scaqr  Vm.  tbe  title  et  Defender  of  tbe  Failb.  fa  i  jai;  on  tbe 
coiMWtiBa  «r  C3iaika  V.,  1530;  on  the  cKcttoD  of  the  irch- 
bishopric  of  Lisbon  into  a  patriarchitc  in  1716,  Sec;  and  quite 
recently  papa!  golden  bullae  have  been  conferred  on  royal 
personages.  Comparatively  few  exampk-*  of  polden  bullae  have 
survived.  The  value  of  the  metal  suflicitntly  accounts  for  their 
scarcity.  Some  examples  arc  in  the  British  Museum,  vix.  of 
Baldwin  II.  dc  Courtenay,  formerly  empem  of  Constantinople, 
attached  to  a  charter  of  I26g;  of  EdBMIBd,  UBf  of  Sidly,  son 
«i  Heaiy  UL  of  Eagiaad;  and  of  tbe  ca^ieror  Frederick  IIL, 
i4Sa-Mn>  Ib  the  Piddic  Reoofd  Office,  of  Alfonso  X.  of 
CaMl^  oedfaf  Gaacmto  Edmid,m  of  Heniy  IILef  BaglaBd, 
itS4;  of  Clemeat  Vu.  coofiradas  to  Henry  vm.  Ac  title  of 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  1534  (this  example  being  the  work  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini);  and  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  ratifying  the 
treaty  with  Henry  VIIL,  ijay  (the  CB—fpait  «ith  Bciqr's 
bulla  being  in  Paris). 

AVTHOKITIXS. — W.  de  G.  Birch.  CalaJorue  of  Sfah  in  the  British 
Musemm  (6  vols.,  1M7-1900);  A.  Wyon,  f/v  Ortat  Stals  0/  Entland 
(1SS7):  G.  Pedriclc.  B«r<»>r*  Stah  M  Urn  Gtlkk  FtrM  (1004): 
H.  Laing.  CauOopu  «/  Anntnt  SeoUM  Stats  (1858.  I866):  Douct 
d'Arcq.  Collection  <U  scer.ux  (Imtntaires  H  ioemmmts  ia  arthivtt 
4*  I'Empirt)  (3  voU.,  i863-i86tl) ;  G.  Demay,  Intentaire  Jtt  sceaux 
4*  la  Flandre  (a  vols..  iS't,).  de  t'Ariois  tt  dt  la  Picardie  (1877), 
4t  ta  Soimamdit  (i8fil);  G  S;  hluniU-Tgrr,  Sipu!t'fjtiph.if  de  PemMr* 
kytanltn  (18S4):  J.  von  PHugk-HartunE,  Hpfttrntna  teltcia  ckar- 
lamm  p«nHficwm  Itamanorum  (for  papal  nillae)  (ia85-i887){  Csls* 
htut  «f  Entwtd  Cms  in  Urn  DtPt.  9/  CnA  aii  Xomam  AiUtgttiHet 
(Britiih  Museum.  188S)  :  F.  H.  MankaB,  Ctldtpu  cf  tht  Pinter- 
RiHts.  Creek,  Etruscan,  and  JhwMa,  im  Ae  JMm  J/iunMi  (1907) ; 
E.  Babelon,  Ilis  toire  de  la  p^ttU^  9tKf  ttHttttts  en  Frame  (190^). 
There  are  a1s<j  nun^inMis  papers  OB  iodsla  ilfr^fo/ofui  and  in  the 
Proee^din[i  of  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  in  the  archaeological 
journal*.  H.iniitKKik-<  011  ijii  1  in  i'  iu  dcvr.te  wjme  attention  to  Mali, 
•.J.  A.  Giry,  Atiinuft  de  diplom.ttiquf  {1^)4);  H.  Rrrislau,  Handbiuk 
4er  UrktinitnUkri  Jur  DeMichlind  und  Itnlun  (iSS-y).  (E.  M.  T.> 

'  SEALSFIELD.  CHARLES,  the  pseudonym  of  Kasl  Axto.v 
I'obTL  {i7o;-iS64),  German  novelist,  who  was  bom  on  the  3rd 
of  March  1 793  at  i'oppiu  near  Znaim  in  Moravia.  His  schooling 
completed,  he  entered  the  Kreuzberrenorden  in  Prague,  where 
be  becaoie  a  ptkit,  bat  Id  the  atttooBi  of  sSaa  be  fled  to  Aawfka, 
vhefe  be  aMuaod  the  aaiM  «f  Ckaifca  SeaUidd  b  i<s6  be 
wtaiaed  to  GenDiagr  and  nddbbcd  a  book  on  Ancrica  {DU 
VertMglm  S$acltn  «m  tftriamerika),  which  was  followed  by  an 
outspoken  criticism  of  Austria,  ■written  in  Engli.sh  [Auslrii  05  i' 
ii,  iSji)  and  published  anonymously  in  London.  Meanwhile 
be  had  returned  to  America,  where  he  published  his  first  novel, 
also  in  English,  Tokech,  or  the  Whiu  Rose  (i8i8).  He  now  turned 
ioumalist,  first  in  New  York  and  subsequently  in  Paris  and 
I<ondon,  as  correspondent  for  various  Journals.  In  183a  be 
fettled  in  Switzerland,  and  in  i860  purchased  a  smaU  estate 
■ear  Sototbum.  Here  be  died  en  tbe  a6tb  «f  Mar  >864. 
Hit  wO  Ibat  levBded  tbe  fact  that  be  was  tte  Conacr  monk, 
PoatL 

It  b  as  a  German  novelist  that  he  is  beat  known.  His  r«ftMJb 
appeared  in  German  under  the  title  Der  Lttiti"**  xtuf  die  Rtpnbti' 
kaner  (18^8),  and  was  (oilowrd  by  Der  Virey  und  die  Ariiloltrttten 
(iSiO-  Lehenilnlder  aus  beuien  Hemistharfn  (183^-1^37),  .'f/urm-, 
L'.n.i  und  Sftbtlder  (1H38),  Das  Kajtiienotuh,  oder  S'^itxcnatf  Cki\r<sk- 
Urutiktn  (1842).  ScaUfieid  occupies  an  imporunl  pouOon  in  the 
deeaiepaHM  td  the  C  ^rman  hittoncal  novel  at  a  period  when  Scott's 
bdhiHice  waa  be^nning  to  wane.  He  endcavauKd  to  widen  the 
•cope  of  historical  fiction,  to  describe  peet  aitional  aad  aeiitlGSl 
movements,  withoot  forfeidaf  the  synpnthy  of  Us  nadces  for  the 
individual  characters  of  the  story. 

Scalsficld't  Ctsammelle  Wtrkt  appeared  in  iS  vols.  (1843-1846): 
bis  chief  novcb  are  also  to  be  oouiocd  in  modem  feprsnts.  See 
KmMKf^Mnmmtm  m  M^faM  UH«)(  L.  SehaMlir  Oiito 


SealsfieU  (1875):  L.  Hamburger,  SeatjpM-PosIl,  bishtr  mmtrtftiO- 

SEAMAN.  OWEN  fiS6i-  ),  English  humorist  and  author,' 
was  educated  at  Shrewsbury  school  and  CUrc  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  a  first-class  in  the  classical  tripos  in  1883;  in  the 
next  year  he  became  a  master  at  Roasall  school;  and  in  1890  he 
was  appointed  ptofenor  of  liteiattue  at  the  Durham  Cdkge  ci 
Sdeace,  NewcaitlMB-'I^  Be  ma  called  to  tbe  bar  at  tbe 
laaer Temple biiSof.  Be  waa fattrndaced  to  Pwmtt  fa  1894, 
with  his  "  Rhyme  of  tbe  Upperifaig,"  a  |iarody  of  Rn^rart 
Kipling's  "  Rhyme  of  tbe  Three  Sealesa."  Be  also  wrote  for  Tkt 
Natuntal  Ohscnfr  and  Tht  WorU.  In  1894  he  published  a 
volume  of  parodies  which  is  a  classic  of  Its  kind,  Horace  at 
C-imMdgt,  followed  by  The  Battle  of  ike  Bays  (1896),  In  Cap  and 
Bells  (1899),  BoTTPwed  Plumes  (190J),  A  Harvest  of  Chaf  (1904). 
He  joined  the  stall  of  Pitnek  in  1897,  and  shortly  afterwards 
became  assistant-editor,  succeeding  Sir  F.  C  Bumand  as  editor 
in  1Q06. 

SBAMAMSHIP.  the  feaeial  tcim  lor  tbaait  IgraAkh  veaida 
of  all  clatsce  and  siaea  aia  haadled  fa  al  coadHloMa  af  areatbcr. 
It  b  COOUDMMllljr  dtatfagidibed  from  "  boatmaadiip,"  but  the 
dlittaictlim  b  aiWtiary.    In  oidhuuy  speech  it  is  frequently 

used  as  meaning  the  same  thing  as  navigation  (^.r).  But  the 
two  subjects  are  essentially  different.  Navigation  is  a  science 
based  on  observation  of  the  sun  and  stars  in  their  apparent 
movements,  on  their  bearings  to  one  another,  and  the  earth, 
and  on  time.  It  may  be  acquired  from  the  study  of  Liooks,  and 
by  a  student  who  has  never  been  in  sight  of  the  sea.  Seamanship 
is  an  art.  Its  principles  may  be  stated  in  litciaiy  fonn,  bot  A 
mastery  of  it  can  only  be  acqioiied  by  actual  piadJoean  tbe  tea. 
The  art  is  far  older  than  tbe  Kkace,  bat  boawa  of  itt  practical 
characteriubteaqrIiiWKhiiHaadificiilttotiMib  MwdiBtion, 
being  one  ftam  of  tbe  atody  of  Butbeomlba  aad  aitroBomy, 
has  been  written  about  from  the  beginning.  Smnanship  h.-\s 
been  practised  in  perfection  by  men  who  were  perfectly  illiterate 
for  ihouiands  of  years  before  any  treatise  on  it  appeared.  Sea- 
men have  at  all  times  been,  as  Clarendon  noted,  a  people  apart. 
Till  recently  they  have  Ixrlicvcd  in  practice  only,  and  being 
jealous  of,  and  hostile  to,  landsmen,  have  generally  endeavoured 
to  preserve  thdr  knowledge  as  an  "  art  and  mystery  "  to  be 
handed  down  by  oral  bistmction  fma  maatcr  to  appnadca. 
Sir  Bcaiy  Maawayriag,  whoee  S99maift  DkSmmj  ^Vtaied 
in  1644,  dafaied  that  it  was  the  fint  tRalfaa  on  wamanrtHp 
everwtlitlea.  After  explaining  that  a  writer  wbo  bad  not  aeqtdred 
the  art  by  practice  could  not  expound  it,  he  goes  on:  "  And 
as  for  the  professed  Seamen,  they  cither  want  abihiy  and  dexterity 
to  express  themselves,  or  (as  they  do  generally)  will,  to  instruct 
any  Gentleman.  If  any  will  tell  me  why  the  vulgar  sort  of 
Seamen  hate  landmen  so  much,  either  he  or  I  may  j;ive  the  reason 
why  they  are  so  unwilling  to  instruct  ihcm  in  their  art,  whence 
it  is  that  so  many  gentlemen  go  long  voyages,  and  return  (fa  a 
manner)  as  ignonat  aad  ai  uaaUe  to  do  thdr  country  eervke 
as  when  they  went  ot/L"  Tboogb  tbe  Stamon't  Dietunary 
did  not  appear  in  ptfat  till  1644,  it  la  dcacribed  on  tbe  title-page 
as  having  been  presented  to  Geoigt  Viffien,  duke  of  Buckin^m, 
tbe  lord  high  admiral  of  (Tharles  I.,  who  was  murdered  in 
Manwayring's  book 'Is  therefore  probably,  il  not  the  first  treatise 
on  seamanship  written  in  English,  at  least  as  old  as  its  oidy 
rival  the  Accidenus,  or  the  patheay  to  experience  necessary  jor 
all  young  stamen,  published  in  1626,  by  the  famous  Captain 
John  Smith,  of  ^^rgiBia.  On  tbe  continent  of  Europe,  as  fa 
England,  wMe  worka  oa  aavigatfeo  and  gunnery  were  rommon, 
treatlM  «a  pnctfcal  eramanih^  data  fom  tbe  tTtb  owtaiy. 
The  booka  at  llaanajrifaf  aad  Sndth  «n  lathar  iloMaifca  «f 
terms  than  eipoeitioBa  of  prindpht. 

We  are  therefore  left  wfth  very  few  documents  from  whlcb 
to  learn  what  the  scimanthip  of  antiquity  and  the  middle  .ii;cs 
was.  But  such  testimony  as  we  have  confirms  the  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  our  general  knowledge  of  the  construction  of 
their  ships,  and  of  tbe  scientific  teaming  of  their  times.  Tbe  old 
aenup  vera  coaiunb  iriw  actad  «o  the  fahcwBMrt  adife— 
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"  If  you  cannot  steer  by  the  compus,  steer  by  the  Und,"  becausc 
tbcgr  had  no  choice.  War  ship  and  mercbaat  ahip  alike  ching 
to  the  coast— or  H  they  v«Btured  out  to  sea,  thejf  did  so  lor  a 
voyia*  to  be  cooBtcd  bgr  tho  how,  aa,  far  tnttawr,  boa  the 
MUtb-wcat  of  Skfly  to  the  opporito  ooeat  of  Africa— or  they 
rdkd  OB  regular  trade  wbHb,  fike  (he  seamen  who  sailed  from 
the  Rod  Sea  to  the  coast  of  Ma!.ibar  RoinK  and  comiiiR  wi:h  the 
nonsoons.  In  spite  of  ciccptions,  more  upparcnt  perhaps  ihan 
rc.il,  suth  as  the  voyages  of  Iriih  anchorites  to  kcUnti,  and  of 
the  Norsemen  to  that  island,  and  to  Greenland,  seamanship 
continued  to  be  the  art  of  the  coaster  till  the  close  of  the  middle 
ago.  Chaucer's  sailor  has  hardly  lost  sight  of  the  coast.  Such 
treatises  as  were  written  for  seamen  were  books  of  pilotage. 
Eaanplca  wiU  bo  fouad  at  the  cb4  d  the  UaUuyt  Society's 
odbioBofffMf  IVociaMrrfilllifKi.  'theimiriifaa^noanidan, 
Greek,  Roman,  Norw,  Byaatlne  and  ItaBan  throughout  the 
middle  ages,  used  satis  only  when  not  in  action.  They  were 
rowed  in  battlf,  .ini!  the  ni.u^t  was  lowered,  or  left  On  shore. 
Whenever  they  tuul.l  they  avoided  j)aMing  the  night  at  sea. 
Their  galleys  were  be.arhed  or  anchored  close  to  the  short  and 
the  men  landed.  U'e  know  from  Thucydidcs'  narrative  of  the 
expedition  to  Syracuse,  that  the  crcw-s  were  landed  even  for  their 
meab;  from  the  chronicle  of  Ramon  de  Muntaner,  we  know 
that  this  was  aLo  the  caaeHrith  the  beat  Medlterrandan  squadrons 
at  the  Old  of  the  tjth  century.  The  Athoihini,  dinging  to  the 
coast,  ipaeit  tm  maOu  in  going  fmm  Athtos  to  ^jntnue. 
RflfET  4u  Lamia,  the  adminl  of  Aragon,  whea  eonlBg  traai 
Sklly  In  circumstances  of  great  urgency  to  Cauloala,  went  round 
by  the  coast  of  .\frica  .ind  ?p.iin.  When  under  sail  the  ships 
of  war  and  of  commerce  alilce  had,  at  the  outside,  very  few  sails, 
and  generally  only  one  great  course  (sec  Smls)  square  and  slung 
by  the  middle  of  the  yard.  It  could  be  trained  fore  and  aft 
by  bowlif.es,  so  as  to  enable  the  vessel  to  sail  on  the  wind.  Under 
these  restrictions  scamanahip  waa  necessarily  a  limited  art. 
From  Marco  Polo  wc  lean  that  the  acanten  of  the  China  Sea 
and  of  the  Indian  Ooeaa  WOO  WMlTti  Jiko  Ihdr  Eunpcan 
coniemporariea. 

Thouigh  the  art  of  aeanuuishlp  is  distinct  both  ham  the  art 
of  aUpbnOding  and  the  science  of  navigation,  it  hu  vatttrally 
developed  with  them.  The  disruvcry  of  the  mnrincr's  compass, 
the  advance  of  astronomical  knov. ledge,  the  invention  of  the 
rude  early  instruments  of  na\ng,ation,  the  astrolabe,  the  back 
staff,  the  quarter  stall,  loosened  the  dependence  of  the  sailor 
on  the  shore.  Thence  came  the  need  for  larger  ships,  and  ihey 
demanded  a  mote  developed  rigging  ((•*•)>  htodcm  seamanship 
be^bii  irith  the  voyage  of  Coluabui.  Tkt  previous  and  con- 
tenpocaqr  iMgnm  of  the  twugmm  mM  coastiog  voyages 
round  Afrtea.  Bat  Cdnnbua  atcwk  aaaaa  the  ocean,  and 
within  thirty  years  Sebastian  de  EtcBOO^  lAo  amnpaaied 
Magellan,  had  sailed  round  the  world. 

Many  of  the  teaincn  wrote  treatises  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow- 
■eanen,  but,  like  the  Bruf  C<mpemdium  of  the  Spaniard  Martin 
COrtes.  or  ihc  Seaman't  Seercit  of  the  EngUshfliao  John  Davis, 
and  the  so  called  "  WaKgoDcrt "  (a  oorruptioa  of  d»e  name  of  the 
Dutch  ai;ihi>r  W.u'crnaer),  they  were  devoted  to  navigation,  or 
w<T.:  "  ruttirv'  i  r  n  itc  bookt  and  tailing  direction*.  A  curi.ni* 
little  volume  n  ir-,.  d  .Sit  DUtoiufi  about  Sea  Servuf  bfhcfm  a  ihtk 
Admiral  and  a  I'.if'S.iiri  cl  .SVj,  published  in  L.ondon  in  ihSs.  and 
written  by  Nathaniel  Boteler,  conuina  interetting  details  of  the 
seamanshiD  of  the  time,  but  ia  mainly  cooceraed  with  naval  organisa- 
tion. Such  a  well-known  tett4Miok  at  The  Uariners'  MotattHt, 
of  Captain  Samuel  Sturmy.  reprinted  in  the  17th  century,  from 
which  Swift  took  the  sea  phraaet  oted  in  GuUierr's  Travdt.  It  de- 
voted to  "  the  doctrine  o(  Trianglet.  "  "  Navigation."  "  DUIling." 
■  Gunnery,"  Ac.  I.iulc  attention  it  paid  to  pure  tcamanthip,  and 
the  author  practically  confesses  that  hn  brother  neamen  rrgardcd  all 
book  knowlcdee  a*  superfluous  if  not  actuallv  iniur:  .us.  The  art 
continued  in  thort  to  be  purely  empirical  till  the  middle  of  the  iStb 

:f"ii'n53s^  ~ 

The  firtt  writer  on  •eamanihip  who  went  beyond  a  glotMry,  and 
who  looked  at  the  way  of  a  ship  on  the  tea  tcientibcally,  wat  a 

Frenchman  who  w.n  not  a  seaman — Pierre  Bouguer,  royal  hydro- 
grspher  for  the  pwrts  .f  Ui  Croivic  and  of  Havre,  member  of  the 
Acadcmie  Royalc  de-  S  ici.cri.  and  of  the  DrVti&h  Ro>-al  Society. 
Je  I7S7  he  plbliilud  his  IhkjIc  De  la  manaufre  Jfi  t<;iijL:ux.  cu 
Mm  m  mmkani^  et  4t  dymmtque,  datu  Uqnd  vn  riditU  4  da 


solkluins  trh  simfdes  Ut  prahl>mes  de  marine  Us  plus  diK^ilet  qui  oni 
pour  objet  le  mouvemeni  am  n-Ji  trr.  h  is  to  U  obicrved  that  lloi:^;ucr, 
even  at  this  late  date,  notes  the  lack  o(  trcatuct  on  tcaman^ip  at 
oomjMredtotheabuadaaoeef boohaoaaavintiaa.  Hist 


 ivMBtiaa. 

of  the  theme  was  too  tcientlfic  to  be  inteOSgibw  by  the  avoage 

faring  roan,  but  hit  influence  was  gradually  tpretd  bv  hi*  pupHt, 
French  and  foreign.  He  is  quoted  aa  the  dominant  authority  in  the 
edition  of  FateoHer's  Dictionary  i«*ucd  by  Dr  Burncy  in  i8jo. 
liougucr  had  an  English  iollowef — William  Hutchinson — a  merchant 
tkippcr  and  privateer  captain,  who  wat  (or  tome  time  dock  master 
of  Livef]MoL  In  1777  he  printed,  probably  at  Liverpool.  A  Treatue 
M  Fmtieat  Siamanthip;  wlk  UtMtt  mid  Rmcrks  rtlaitng  iktrtU: 
detipud  to  toHtnlnUt  tomtUmmg  latmrdi  A*i»t  Rfdtt  upon  PhuU- 
sopkkal  and  Rattcnal  Pnneipta;  la  awA*  oUps,  and  tk*  lianat*mnU 
oflkem;  and  also  -Vurit-i/icn  m  genfral  more  perfect,  and  coniequmOj 
less  dangerous  and  de  Jructtt^  to  lleailh.  Lives.  ai:<i  I'rof^rly.  Darry 
Lever,  whose  Kckbj  Othteri'  Sheet  Antherr,  or  a  Key  .'■>  the  teadmt 
of  mu"'t  <ind  to  Gradual  Seamanship  appeared  in  iS  v^.  viys  that 
Hutcmnion'*  wat  then  the  best  treatise  which  had  appeared  in 
EogUih;  but  it  suScra  fiom  a  defect  to  which  the  writer  cooicssea 
with  perfect  candour— bis  want  of  aducatioe.  Hto  early  training  aa 
"  cook,  cabin  boy,  and  beer  drawer  for  the  men  "  had  not  prenaied 
him  to  write  cicuiy.  Darcy  Lever  waa  the  tundard  autbonW  of 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  when  the  art  of  seamanship  in  tamng 
thipo  h.id  rcai-hcd  its  (ellest  dcv(_lL'(i:r,cnt. 

What  that  art  was  can  now  be  ksarni  only  by  the  study  of  books. 
Before  Oarcy  Lever's  book  appeared,  steam  and  the  use  of  metsl 
for  the  construction  <J  ships  md  already  been  introduced.  Since 
18^3  a  revolution  has  been  carried  out  in  shipbuilding  and  seamaa* 
thip  greater  than  had  taken  place  in  all  toe  previous  centvriet. 
Even  as  rtntards  the  Bailing  ship  the  change  from  wood  and  heir.p 
to  toft-stirl  and  wire,  t  •get her  with  the  employmrnt  o(  »ni.iU  cn^inis 
to  help  in  hauling  the  yards  in  the  larger  vctsrU,  has  made  a  \a«t 
difference.  .\s  UtwKii  the  ttcarocr  and  tite  tailing  ship,  the  ditlcr- 
enoe  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  one  of  degree  at  all.  A  comparisoa  of 
two  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  British  navy  in  the  I9tn  century 
will  terve  to  illustrate  the  unlikeness  better  than  any  generalities. 
They  arc  the  timilar  perils,  and  the  very  distimttar  escapes  of  the 
74-gun  ship  "  Magniocent  "  on  the  i6th  of  December  1813  in  the 
bas<iuc  roadi  on  the  French  coast,  and  of  the  rruis<r  "  CalUotie  '* 
at  Apia  in  Samoa  on  the  16th  of  .March  1888.  B  'ih  wfi-c  in  danger 
of  being  driven  on  thore  by  storm*  of  extreme  vioteiKe.  The 
"  Magnificent "  wat  saved  by  the  rctoarce  of  her  captain,  John 
Have*,  w  ho,  by  making  an  unprecedented  use  of  his  masts  and  saitt. 
tacked  the  ihip  when  within  her  own  breadth  of  a  reef.  Ever>-thiiig 
was  done  by  hi*  order  and  under  his  eye  (b<.-c  Saitil  Ckroniae,  voL 
axix.  p.  l<))  Captain  Kane  of  the  "Calliope"  steamed  to  sea  by 
the  pov.rr  iiS  the  machines  of  his  khin.  which  were  out  of  his  sight, 
below  the  watir-hnc,  and  were  han<llcd  by  the  engineer*.  The  old 
*lalnan^)lip  «.i>  CMiivitnid  n.'t  only  with  directing  the  course  of 
the  vessel,  but  with  the  actual  control  of  the  machinery  of  bcr 
motive  power,  for  maala and aaila are, after alLoucbinca.  Theaev 
seamankhip  duccts  the  course.  The  madve  power  is  cxcftissd 
hM'low,  out  of  sieht,  and  by  men  whose  function  is  radically  diflocat 
from  that  of  the  member*  of  the  crew  who  are  oa  deck. 

The  old  trams  nship  did  not  ledre  before  the  new  wiibont  a 
longicaialaaee.  HotOwyioocaUyitcoBtiBuedtobeaaartkk 
of  faith  both  in  naviea  and  ia  the  merchant  service,  that  the 
sailor  could  only  be  trainnl  in  a  sailing  vessel.  Special  vessels 
were  maintainei.l  in  n.iv;cs  to  give  the  desired  tr.iinint;  to  young 
seamen  and  otliccrs.  Hut  the  navies  of  the  world  have  found 
that  the  brief  period  which  can  be  spent  by  young  men  in  a 
H>ccial  masted  ship  did  not  give  an  equivalent  for  the  old  training 
This  was  inevitable,  if  only  because  these  shipa  were  also  pto- 
\'ided  with  engines,  and  recourse  was  had  to  the  machinery  at 
all  time*  of  difficulty  or  peril — when  entering  and  leaviof 
haiboor,  when  roaading  awkwaid  hcadlandt  or  woriuag  od  a 
leariion.  Theaaa»<f**Maaiaadiip''itiHci»nhwMatobeapplitd 
to  the  art  of  handling  ihipa  under  saO,  and  baa  never  been  aiadt 
thb  subject  of  a  treatise  in  to  far  aa  it  means  the  management  of 
a  steamer.  Perhaps  it  never  can  be.  The  art  of  constructing 
and  managing  machines  is  really  "  engineering."  It  is  by 
"  navigation  "  that  the  course  of  a  ship  is  laid.  The  modem 
seaman  who  steers  and  guides  a  steamer  from  the  upper  deck, 
or  the  bridge,  must  be  able  to  navigate,  and  must  have  such  a 
iutowledge  of  engineeilng  aa  tell  him  what  lie  nay  expect 
ftaKlho  machinery  and  what  he  auiatBotaik  it  to  do.  Bathe 
cannot  see  his  enginea,  cad  most  pctfbrce  leave  to  the  eoglBeat 
the  responsibility  of  haadlbc  tbam  aad  the  bdthtivo  ia  the 
face  of  sudden  peril.  There  remain  to  the  caplaia,  aad  the 
ofTicers  who  direct  the  course,  the  superior  command  and  the 
functions  of  the  pilot. 

In  addition  to  the  books  already  mentioaed  see  R.  H.  Dana, 
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5<MaMi«'i  Uanuai.  conUiinimt  a  trtaUtt  m  Pratiuai  Stomanskip 
(Uodon.  iMD:  B._J.  Tonea.  Urat.  U.S.N..  /tatmt  Ttxt-B«ok 
(BottiM.  ii4i):  N.  TinnMMith,  tmamiry  nlatm  lo  warwus  mpoftant 

fgimU  ej  Stamanskxp  (London,  1S45):  A.  H.  Alston.  Lieut.  R.N., 
auamantktp  and  tts  atiocialrd  dutiet  tn  the  Royoi  Navy,  tnik  a  trtatiu 
9m  Nautual  ^unryint  (London.  i8to);  R.  Muwcll,  S<amoHihp 

and  .Varifa/run  rtquired  ftt  lit  WMMHliM  tf  lAt  lotal  Manne 

BMtd  (LooUon.  i«09).  (D.  H.) 


LAWS  BHAUM  tm  in  bkM  legal  systems 
IcgMlri—  IMS  tnteffcfcd  to  pmteet  the  seamui  from  the  con- 
sequenees  «f  tint  {mpradcnoe  wbkli  is  generally  supposed  to  be 

one  of  his  distinguishing diMiClcrillics.  In  the  l^'nitcd  Kingdom 
kgisLtiun  has  dealt  with  the  Interests  of  seamen  with  unusual 
fulness  of  detail,  pro-,  in;;  ilic  care  bestowed  by  a  maritime  }>owcr 
upon  those  to  whom  its  commercial  succcsstssolaifely  due.  How 

tar  this  legislation  bM  hid  tte  dRdraqr  wMcb  wis  qycctcd 
■lay  be  doubtful. 
For  legUfttive  purposes  seamen  my  be  divided  inio  tbice 
fat  tlw  loyal  navy,  meicliaat 


U  At  Jbgttl  Utaqt.— b  is  still  lawful  to  ii 
fcr  the  naml  servfee  (see  IiirtEMMCNT),  subject  to  eettain 
exemptions  (i  ?  Geo.  II.  c.  17,  1740).  Among  persons  exempt 
arc  seamen  in  the  merchant  service.  In  ciscs  of  tmcrgcncy 
OtTiccrs  and  men  of  the  coastguard  and  revenue  crtji^  ts.  sc.irntn 
rigRcrs  and  [x-nsioners  may  be  required  to  serve  in  the  navy 
(Naval  Volunteers  Act  1853).  There  appears  to  be  no  olhtr 
instance  (now  that  balloting  for  the  militia  is  suspended)  where 
a  subject  may  be  forced  into  the  service  of  the  crown  against 
his  wilL  The  navy  is,  however,  at  the  pfewnt  dur  wholly  re- 
cruitad  by  vohintaiy  euKstmeat  (tee  the  Naval  Enlistment 
Acts,  1835  to  18^4).  Special  advantages  ate  aflbided  by  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  i8<)4  to  metchant  teamen  enBsting  in 
the  nav>'.  They  are  enabled  to  leave  their  ship  without  punish- 
ment or  forfeiture  in  order  to  join  the  naval  service.  The  dis- 
cipline of  the  navy  is,  unlike  that  of  the  army,  for  which  an  annual 
act  is  neces-sary,  regulated  by  a  permanent  act  of  parliament, 
that  now  in  force  being  the  Nav.vl  I)i:.i  i;>linc  Act  1866.  In 
addition  to  numerous  hospitals  and  infirmaries  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  abroad,  the  great  charity  of  Greenwich  Hospital 
is  a  mode  of  piovisioo  for  tdd  and  disabled  seamen  in  the  navy. 
At  jusmiU  saeh  teamen  are  oat-pensionen  only;  the  hospital 
has  Ima  for  loae  ycais  toed  as  the  Royal  Naval  CeOege  for 
«(Bcer  students.  The  enactments  of  the  Metthant  Shipping 
Act  i''j4  .I'i  In  <;.iv;ngs  banks  are  extended  to  seamen  in  the 
navy  by  iho  McrLh.mt  Shipping  Act  1894,  s.  148.  Enlistment 
without  the  licence  of  the  crown  in  the  naval  service  of  a  foreign 
state  at  war  with  another  foreign  st.itc  that  is  at  peace  with 
the  United  Kingdom  is  an  offence  punishable  under  the 
Foreign  Eal^ment  Act  1870.  Any  person  buying  from  a 
gT^P»»t^  or  ealidng  a  seaman  to  sell  government  property  is 
Mahle  (o  penalties  tmdcr  the  Seamen's  Clothing  Aa  i86q 
OeeNavy). 

Mtnkttnt  jteMMr- Most  of  the  acts  dssling  with  tldsenhjcci, 
commencing  with  8  Ells.  c.  ij.  were  itpetled  la  t8s4  end  have 

since  been  consolidated  and  extcndrd  hy  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Acts  1894  and  1906,'  the  act  of  1804  [x-ing  the  longest  act  on 
the  statute  roll.  The  m.un  part  of  the  Icgi-'l-ition  affecting 
seamen  in  the  merchant  service  occurs  in  the  second  part  of  the 
act  of  1804  and  the  fourth  part  of  the  act  of  1906.  The  act  of 
t8o4  defiiiet  a  teaman  to  be  "  every  person  (except  masters, 
pilots,  and  apfmatlees  duly  indentured  and  registered)  employed 
or  engaged  in  any  capacity  on  board  any  ship  "  (s.  74?). 

The  act  of  1894  is  larnly  a  re-enactment  of  the  previous  acts  of 
I S54,  I      and  lS76b  lae  law  at  10  the  engagement  and  ditcharge 
of  teamen  has  not  been  altered.  These  must  ukc  place 
before  a  eaperintendrnt  onlv  when  the  employment  is 
Mim^hMm  °^  •  fewigii-going  «hip.   If  the  ship  is  a  bomeHnde  ship, 
~ri*~**    the  tieninf;  on  and  disc han?e  take  place  before  a  super- 
"  tntenrrent  only  if  ihf  rruiNirr  no  desire.    But  if  (he  »itning 
on  doe*  not  take  place  before  a  superintendent,  the  master  must 
cause  the  agieement  to  be  read  and  expljined  to  the  teaman,  aitd  the 


aacar  mad 


■  Thrr«  are  numenwt  Orders  io  Council  dealing  with  teamen, 
espcf  uiiy  a«  to  the  wgiitiatien  of  Mdng  boeis  and  theHghmto  be 

by  • 


sctRMn  must  sign  it  in  the  presence  of  a  witness;  copies  of  all  such 
agrccmenu  must  be  tiantmiued  to  the  Board  of  Tradie.  Acoayaf 
every  agreement  with  the  crew  must  be  posted  in  some  part  of  iht 

ship  acceuible  to  the  ceew.  In  any  British  poaaesaion  abroad  other 
than  that  in  which  the  ship  n  regiatcreo,  a  teaman  roust  be  engaged 
before  a  tuperintervdent  or  officer  of  customs,  and  at  any  port  ahrrad 
w  here  there  is  a  British  consuLir  urtin  r,  before  such  cfiKc-r.  Ikf.  re 
a  teaman  can  be  discharged  at  any  place  abroad,  the  matter  mu*t 
obtain  the  lanction,  endorsed  00  the  asreemeni  with  the  crew,  of 
the  like  officials  or.  in  their  abaence,  of  merchanu  tbeic  resident. 
A  teaman  discharged  in  a  foreign  country  is  entitled  10  be  provided 
with  ade<^uate  empioyment  on  tome  other  British  ship  bound  to 
the  port  tn  lii.«  Mji<''>ty'»  dominions  at  which  he  was  originally 
shipped,  or  lo  a  [on  in  the  United  Kingdom  agreed  to  by  the  tea- 
man, or  ti>  Ik-  furni-.h<>l  with  the  means  of  rrturnine  to  such  port  or 
of  a  (V1SS.1K'-'  honjr_  The  cijn'ul  im  harcf^i  with  thi'  duU'  of  .Uli-n'ling 
to  the  ncanven't  interests.  It  it  a  miademcanour  wrongfully  to  force 
a  tiaama  on  there,  or  oiherwiee  wranefuBy  leave  him  in  any  place 
beioio  the  eompleaon  of  the  woytflt  for  which  be  was  engaged,  or 
lha  Mtum  of  the  thip  to  the  United  Kliigdom.  The  only  persons 
by  whom  teamen  may  be  engaged  or  supplied  in  the  United  Kingdom 
are  a  suprrintrndmi,  the  mister,  the  mate,  a  terveat  bona  noe  in 
thaconsMiic  cinjjiuv  of  t he owHer, ond suy  peiton  heidhig o lleiace 

from  the  ikurd  of  I  radc. 

At  common  law  there  was  no  obligation  of  tin-  o»  ntr  to  provi'lo 
a  seaworthy  ship,  but  t>y  the  act  of  1876,  now  superseded  by  the 
act  of  iSm.  part  v.,  evety  person  who  s^nds  or  attempu  to  atodi 
or  is  party  to  sending  or  attemptInK  10  send,  a  Britiih  ship  to  sea 
in  such  unscaworthy  state  that  the  fife  of  any  person  is  likely  to  be 
thcn  tiy  endangered  is  guilty  of  a  mitdemcanour.  unkss  he  prove* 
that  he  used  all  rca4onal>le  mean*  to  ensure  her  being  tent  to  wra  in 
a  seaworthy  «.taif,  or  that  her  K"ini;  to  wa  in  such  unseaworthy  st.itc 
was  under  the  circumstance*  reasonable  and  justifiable.  A  m-i-icr 
knowingly  taking  a  British  thip  to  tea  in  such  unaeaworthy  state 
that  the  life  of  any  person  it  likely  to  be  thereby  endangered  is 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanour.  In  every  contract  of  tervke  betwsen  the 
owner  and  the  master  or  any  seaman,  and  in  every  indentnie  of  sea 
ap(Tcrn(ice<iliip,  an  ohlrKition  ii  implied  that  ffie  owner,  master 
and  a^;enl  sti.iil  uv  all  rtavjnable  means  to  ensure  the  seaworthincta 
of  the  ship.  By  the  art  of  It^/i  in.iny  of  the  provisions  as  to  tca- 
»<it(tiiniv<  «a>,ipplie<i  to  foreign  -In;  ■-,  and  they  may  be  detained  in 
a  proper  case.  A  return  of  certain  particulars,  such  aa  lists  of  crewa 
aitd  of  distrcsied  seamen  sent  home  bom  abioad,  IWtrta  on  die* 
charge,  births  and  deaths  at  set.  mutt  he  made  to  oe  registrar- 
general  of  thipptng  and  teamen,  an  oAker  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  teaman  it  privileged  in  the  matter  of  wQIs  (tec  Will),  and  is 
exempt  from  serving  in  the  militia  (4J  Ceo.  III.c.90,f.  41).  Assaults 
upon  seamen  with  intent  lo  prevent  their  working  at  their  occupa- 
tion arc  punishable  summarily  by  the  OfleiKen  against  the  Person 
Act  1861,  s.  40.  There  are  «p«-cial  enactment*  in  (avkHir  ut  L.i-  irs 
and  foreign  teamen  on  British  ships,        t.  123  of  the  act  of 

?n  addition  tO  this  legislation  dhvctly  In  his  Interest,  the  1 


IS  indirectly  protected  by  the  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Acts  requiring  the  poMcssion  01  certificates  of  competence  n^t-.^ 
by  ships'  officers,  the  periodical  survey  of  ships  by  the  '"""••r 
Board  of  Trade,  and  the  enactmcntu  .is-iinst  dcxk  cargoes 
and  overloading,  as  well  at  by  other  acts,  such  as  the 
Chain  Cables  and  Anchors  Acts,  enforcing  a  ■"i-^tTHW 

strength  of  cables  and  anchors,  and  the  Pasiengcr  Actt.  I  

a  proper  tuppfy  of  iifc-boatt  and  life-buoys  mutt  be  provided.  The 
duties  of  the  seaman  appear  to  be  to  obey  the  master  in  all  lawful 
matters  rrlatinjf  to  the  navigatio..  of  the  ship  and  to  resist  enemies, 
lo  cncour.iKe  him  in  which  he  may  be<  ome  entitled  to  priic  money 
under  3j  and  Car.  II.  c.  11  (see  Prize).  Any  scr-viccs  be>onrl 
these  would  fall  under  the  head  nf  s.iK  age  wrvitc  and  \x  recompt  n_v:d 
acconlingly.  There  arc  certain  offences  (or  which  the  seaman  is 
liable  to  be  summarily  punished  under  the  act  of  119^  Thty 
comprise  desertion,  negleet  or  refusal  to  join  hit  ship  or  Stetnte 
without  leave,  quitting  the  ship  without  leave  hdon  she  is  placed 
in  aecuriiy,  wilful  ditobedieoea  to  a  lawful  command,  either  on  one 
occasion  or  continued,  asuult  upon  a  master  or  mate,  combining  to 
dn^^bey  lawful  commands  or  to  lu  ^l^i  i  di;t\,  or  lu  irr.ix-'.Ic  the 
navigation  of  the  »hip  or  the  progress  of  the  voyage,  wilful  damage 
to  the  thip,  or  eml^ezzlement  of  or  wilful  damage  to  her  ttores  or 
cargo  and  smuggling.  The  punithment  varies  from  forfeiture  of 
all  or  part  of  his  wage*  to  twelve  weeks'  imprisonment.  Any  offence 
committed  on  board  is  entered  in  the  oAicial  log-book.  Personatioa 
or  forgerv-  of  a  ren  iftcale  of  Krvioeor  ditchaige  is  an  olfcnee  punish- 
able by  summary  juritfietieo  liy  ilw  StBmtn'e  and  SeMieir  Fahe 

Characters  .Act  igo6. 

A  master,  vaman  or  appri-n-i-e,  who  by  wilful  breach  of  duty, 
or  by  neglect  of  duty,  or  b>'  reason  of  drunkenness,  does  any  act 
tending  10  the  immediate  losv  destructhta  or  serious  danwge  of 
the  ship,  or  to  immediatelv  endanger  the  life  or  limb  of  any  person 
belonging  to  or  on  board  of  the  ships  or  who  by  wilful  breach  of  duty, 
Ac.  refutes  or  omits  to  do  any  lawful  act  proper  and  requisite  to  be 
done  by  him  for  prescrx  ing  the  ship  from  immedi.ite  lo«.  deslruclion, 
Ac  ,  is  iuihy  of  a  mivk nifan  iijt.    \  seaman  is  also  nunishablr  at 

commoa  law  for  piracy  and  by  sutute  (or  piracy  and  oflcnoc*  against 
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the  Slave  Trade  Act*.  A  riotou*  ostembly  ct  leanicn  to  prevent 
tlie  ktading  or  iialnading  ol  any  lUp  or  to  pnvnt  othm  fiom 
working  w  u  offence  under  u  Ccoi.  III.  c.  67.  Dewften  from 
Poftttgueie  ihipB  are  puniihabie  by  12  and  ij  Vict.  c.  1$.  and  from 

any  fot«Bn  Aip  bv  is  and  16  Wet.  c.  26,  by  virtue  of  cunvrniiuiu 
•rith  Portugal  an<f  olhrr  fom'gn  powers.  The  rating  of  seamen  ii 
fi(  u  n^uldtc!  by  the  Mirrhani  Shipping  Art  l8ai.«-  lJf>.  Hy  th.il 
act  a  M-jtnan  is  not  entitled  to  the  rating  of  "  A.B."  unless  he  ha> 
•ened  four  years  before  the  matt,  or  three  year*  or  more  in  a 
registered  decked  fishing  vessel  and  one  year  at  «ea  in  a  trading 
veMeL 

The  act  of  1894  enables  contribnikm*  to  Mamen't  refuges  and 
hospital*  to  be  charccd  upon  the  mercantile  marine  fund.  There 
appears,  however,  to  l>r  no  grant  in  support  of  wa men's  ho%pitals  out 
01  any  public  fundv  The  principal  seamen's  hospital  is  that  at 
Crecnwirh.  established  in  and  inmrporated  by  }  and  4  Will. 
IV.  c.  9  under  the  name  ol  "  The  Seaman  s  Hospital  Society."  L'p 
to  1870 thialio^Mtal  occupied  the oM  "  I>readnou|ht  "atCraenwirh. 
but  in  that  year  it  obuined  the  Infirmary  of  Greenwich  Hospital 
from  the  Admiralty  at  a  nominal  rent,  in  return  for  which  a  ceriam 
number  of  beds  is  to_  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Admiralty.  This 
hospital  with  others  is  siippnrteil  f>v  VDluntary  contritHjtion*.  in- 
cluilinK  those  of  inanv  foreign  ' unie  there 
*a»  an  enlnai-d  <  iintribiitiMn  ol  mvihihc  a  month  (mm  thi'  juiy  of 
masters  and  Maincn  toujitU  the  funds  of  Cn-rntMi  h  Hospital, 
levied  under  the  powers  of  some  of  the  Greenwich  Hospital  Acts. 
Tko  pwrmentof  ibcw  comribmioai  tnablad  there  to  receive  annuitiea 
iraai  laa  ramla  of  the  boapiial.  Tbew  "  Cicenwkh  Hospiul  six* 
pences,"  however,  bcrame  the  sourre  of  very  considerable  irritation 
and  were  discontinued.  In  their  place  a  purely  voluntary  sea- 
men's provident  fund  was  establiincd.  ita  object  being  to  per- 
suade seanMB  to  aibaeribe  aiapaiicit  •  ■Hoib  fwwwk  the  auaia'a 

facmpital. 

The  rrmedlea  ol  the  aeaman  for  wage*  are  aa  ordinary  action  in 
the  king's  bench  division  or  plaint  in  a  county  court,  an  action  in 
-  rrm  or  in  prrtonam  in  tbt  adniaky  division  of  the  High 

f'""*""  Court  (in  ScoiUnd  in  the  Owrt  of  Se«ion).  a  colonial 
.  *  court  of  admiralty,  or  a  county  court  having  admiralty 

jurisdiction,  or  summary  proceedings  Ijcfore  justices,  naval  courts, 
or  superintendents  of  mcrcinlile  marine  offM-es.  The  master  has 
now  tne  same  rcrncdit  sas  the  rxaman  (<ir  his  waj^es,  under  »hi»h  are 
included  all  disbursements  made  on  account  of  the  ship.  At  common 
law  ho  had  oaly  a  personal  action  agaiaat  the  owner.  He  baa  the 
■dtUtloMl  advantage  of  belnf  able  to  coaure  hia  wagca,  which  a 
seaman  cannot  do.  A  county  court  having  adminlty  jurisdiction 
may  entertain  claims  for  wages  where  the  amount  claimed  docs  not 
exceed  £150  (County  Courts  (Admiralty  Jurisdiction)  Act  1868,  s.  x]. 
Wages  cannot  be  attached.   They  may  be  forfeited  or  reduced  by 


desmion,  smuggling,  and  other  kinds  of  misconduct.  . 
ArmUrong.  1895,  a  R.B.  418,  h  was  held  by  the  court  of  a| 


In  O  A'nf  v. 

_.    „.     ,   lanpenlthat 

a  seaman,  thotwh  be  had  not  completed  the  xxiyage,  cottld  lecovcr 

his  full  wn^cs  where  war  breaking  o-it  added  a  risk  to  the  employment 
which  was  not  in  his  contemnl  11  inn  at  the  lime  of  hb  mttgement. 
In  anions  in  all  courts  of  ailmiralty  jurivlktion  the  seaman  has  a 
maritinn'  litn  nil  the  .isvi  fniyht,  i.inki:.^  rnxl  after  claims  fur 
saK'at^c  antl  (l.imjj^c.  1  he  .imouiit  rtxo\crjMi'  sunuriarilN  Itfut*- 
jll^tivl■1  i»  liinitol  to  {50,  (>ril<  rs  m.iy  1h-  ciifntLiti  liy  di-trcsb  i,f 
the  ship  and  her  tacUc.  rrocccdings  must  be  taken  within  sm 
aomlUk  A  naval  ooittt  on  a  fovngBitatMm  nay  determine  question* 
aa  to  wagea  without  limit  of  MMmnt.'  Aa  a  nile  a  seaman  cannot 
Mie  abroad  for  wages  due  for  ■  voyage  to  terminate  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  Mpeiintendent  of  a  mercantile  marine  office  has 
power  to  decide  any  question  whatever  lietween  a  master  or  owner 
and  any  of  his  crew  whu  h  I"  th  jiirties  in  Hritinf;  .iRnv  tn  !.t.lit!i;l 
to  hiin.  These  summary  remedies  are  all  preserved  by  the  act  of 
1894.  The  act  fuither  provides  that,  where  a  queMion  as  to  wagn 
is  raised  before  a  superintendent,  If  the  amount  in  Question  does 
not  exceed  £5,  the  superintendent  may  adjudicate  finally,  unlca*  he 
is  of  opinion  that  a  court  of  law  ought  to  decide  it.  The  Mctchant 
Seamen  \<:l  iRHo.  by  a  section  not  repealed  by  the  art  of  l8<u,  and 
the  Workmi  n Curiiix  n^iiiun  Ai  t  i'jo6.  put  veamrn  on  alcvel  with 
(idler  worl.iri<  n.  rounty  court  or  court  of  summary  jurisdiction 
(ihe  latter  liniiteJ  to  cl.iiins  not  exceeding  £10)  may  under  the  act  of 
determine  all  disputes  between  an  emptoyer  and  workman 
•nant  out  of  their  relation  aa  such.  The  juriaaKiian  «f  oomtt  of 
Buminary  {uiMiction  i*  protected  by  the  enactment  of  the  act  of 
1804.  that  no  praceedinf  for  the  recovery  of  wage*  under  £50  ia  to 
be  instituted  in  a  supenor  court  unless  either  the  owner  of  the  ship 
is  bankrupt,  or  the  ship  is  under  arrest  or  sold  by  the  authority  of 
such  court,  or  the  justices  refer  the  CJ«e  to  such  court,  or  nrithrr 
owner  nor  maiiter  is  or  resides  within  to  m.  of  the  place  whue  the 
scaiTun  is  pot  ashore.  Claims  upon  allotment  notes  may  be  brouKht 
in  all  county  couns  and  before  justices  without  any  limit  as  to 
amount.  In  Sratland  the  thtiiB  court  hao  wnnnwi  jurtelktion 
with  justices  hi  clains  for  wages  and  upon  atlotnient  notca.  The 

'  In  the  abaence  of  appeal  the  order  of  a  naval  court  is  cooduMve. 
Umtum  V.  Rat  5,5.  Ci,  1907.  1  K.B.  834.  By  a.  M  of  the  act  of 
1906  an  appeal  Ike  to  the  luj|h  Court  oTjaMiMb 


representatives  of  a  deceased  seaman  may  claim  datnagcs  for  Ua 
death  in  caaaa  within  the  Fatal  Accidiatn  Act*  md  llftl. 
It  haa  been  hcM  that  the  action  Ilea  dhere  Ihe  tfeceucd  ia  a 

foreign  seaman  on  a  foreign  ship  {Davrdsion  v.  J^iff,  1901.  a  K.B. 

606). 

Uliere  a  seaman  is  discharged  before  a  superintendent  in  the 
United  KinKilom,  his  wages  must  lie  r>.iul  lhriuik;!i  or  in  t!-.e  presence 
of  the  superintcndoot,  and  in  the  case  of  homc-iradc  ^hi|s>  may  be 
so  paid  il^the  master  or  owner  so  desire.  The  master  must  in  every 
case  deliver  either  to  the  superintendent  or  to  the  seaman  a  fun 
account,  in  a  form  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  the  wmts 
and  of  all  deductions  therefrom;  such  deductions  will  only^e 
allowed  if  they'havr  lieen  entered  by  the  master  during  the  vovare 
in  a  book  kept  fnr  that  purpoM-.  t'lRether  \»:lh  a  statement  (A  the 
matters  in  n  ■  (»-<  [  of  «hn  h  they  an-  ni.ulc.  \\  here  a  seaman  is  left 
abroiiil  on  the  ^;r(>L'jl  u!  (us  iintitness  or  iiut.ility  to  [irine<-it  on  the 
vo^-age,  the  account  of  wages  must  be  delivered  to  tlte  superintendent, 
chief  oiicar  of  CMUMMb  consular  officer,  or  merchants,  from  whom 
the  maitcr  omrfna  the  eeitificatc  wiihooi  which  be  may  not  lcaii« 
the  seaman  bddnd.  To  protect  aeemrn  from  <  firr.p<.  advance 
ordocumenfauthorlringorpwmihingthe  fiinri  1  lymentof 
on  account  of  a  seaman's  wajjes  conditioruilly  011  his  going  to  sea 
from  any  (>ort  of  tli'  I  ii  i'  I  Kin>;i|.jm,  and  made  before  those  wages 
had  IxH-n  earne«l,  were  from  1H80  to  iHivj  »h<j|ly  void.  No  ti>oney 
|>aid  in  respect  of  any  such  document  could  be  deducted  from  a 
seaman's  wa^es.  Since  1889  this  restriction  has  been  removed  to 
the  eatent  oTione  month's  wages,  provided  that  the  agnen^  . 
the  crew  contains  a  stipulation  for  such  advaitce,  but  tlna  dMa 
extend  to  cases  where  the  seaman  is  going  to  sea  from  any  port  not 
in  the  United  Kinplnm.  In  such  cases  tnerr  is  na  limitation  upon 
the  right  to  make  any  agreement  for  advances  or  to  make  advance* 
to  any  amount. 

As  under  the  former  law,  the  scale  of  provisions  as  amended  by 
the  act  of  1906  must  be  entered  in  the  agreement  with  the  crew,  and 
compensation  made  for  dion  or  bad  provisions,  artd  means  are  pro- 
vided whereby  the  crew  can  raise  complaints.  In  addition,  in  the 
case  of  shijH  trading  or  going  from  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom 
through  the  Siier  Canal  or  round  the  C,i|*-  of  (  mxkI  Hope  or  Cape 
Horn,  the  provisions  and  «aler  are  ]>  jt  un  li  r  in>(»xtion  by  tne 
Board  of  Trade,  and  if  they  arc  deficient,  the  sliip  may  tic  detained 
until  the  defects  arc  remctlicd.  By  the  ai  t  of  iiffit  a  ierti6cated 
cook  must  lie  providoil  for  foreign-bound  shins.  If  a  seaman  re- 
ceives hurt  or  injury  in  the  service  of  the  ship,  the  expense  of  medical 
attendance  and  nuinienancc,  together  with  the  cost  «lf  brii^ng 
him  home,  is  to  lie  borne  by  the  owner  of  the  ship,  and  cannot  be 
dcdurtf^l  from  wages, 
_  The  &ifcty  of  the  crew  is  aimed  at  by  provisions  which  are  de- 
*ign<d  to  iiri'scnt  overlo.iding  and  undermanning,  and  leMOlijr 
to  prevent  ships  from  being  sent  to  sea  in  an  unseaworthy  __. 
State.  The  stringency  of  these  provisions  has  been  much  *■* 
increased.  Life-saving  appliance*,  according  to  a  scale  and  rules 
prevribed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  must  be  carried  by  evety 
British  ship.  Escept  where  the  ship  is  under  80  tons  register, 
f  nipli  v  i  ii  solely  in  the  coasting  trade,  or  is  eiiiploycd  Kjlely  in 
!i-SinK.  or  is  a  ple.iMire  >.ii  ht,  the  |m-ition  of  each  Jerk  aliove  water 
must  In-  marked  by  convpit  unu-  lir.rs.  am)  ifie  iiiaviiiuim  load  line 
in  ivill  water,  to  whiih  it  ^h.»ll  \a-  lawful  to  |i:>ad  the  ship.  mu»l  ts- 
marked  at  such  level  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
below  the  tkck  line,  and  in  acconlance  with  tahlce  Mid  rmlitioH 
prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  is  ihia  load  line  which  li 
commonly  known  as  the  Ptimaolt  mark.  It  is  an  ofrence  to  load  a 
ship  so  as  to  submerge  the  kiad  line,  and  a  ship  so  loaded  may  be 
detaine<l  as  unsafe.  Dangerous  good*,  r.f.  explosives,  must  n^t  be 
Nliip)H  r|  or  carried  without  being  distinctly  marked  as  »urh  Timlicr 
must  not  lie  earned  on  deck  in  the  winter  months.  In  the  carruge 
of  grain  cargoes,  rules  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  prevxnt 
shifting  must  l>c  complied  with.  Ute  officers  of  the  Board  ol  Irade 
fsubjei  t  loappeal  loacourt  of  aurveyfroman  order  of  final  detention) 
have  power  to  detain  a  ship  which  ia,  by  reason  of  the  defective 
condition  of  the  hull,  equipments  or  machinery,  or  of  undermanning, 
overloading  or  improper  loading,  unfit  to  proceed  to  sea  without 
serious  danger  to  human  life.  Provision  is  made  for  the  investigation 
of  com|:^aints  by  seamen  that  a  ship  is  unfit  to  procoxl  to  sea.  The 
Public  Health  Act  1904  enables  regulations  to  be  made  for  carrying 
Into  effect  interoational  convcntiona  as  10  iflttrnlMrjf  wHMh  aao 
conveyance  of  infection  by  vcieela   By  a.  »  of  th«  Wtgrimen'e 

Compensation  Act  1006,  a  ihip  aMy  be  deniBed  br  «>te  «f  • 
of  record  on  allentmn  that  a  owner  la  liable  to  pay 

pensatioa  under  tne  act. 

The  manning  of  British  merchant  ships  has  received  much 
con^ider.ition,  but  has  hitherto  been  little  ailected  by  ittWt 
law.  The  cfTcct  of  the  acts  is  thus  givcti  in  the  rcfwrt, 
issued  in  1896,  by  a  Board  of  Trade  committee  on  the  "'filj^ 
manning  of  merchant  thipa:  "  Since  the  final  rqpeal  ^j!!^ 
of  the  Navigation  Laws,  which  requind  Ikai  Ibe  natter 
and  three-fourths  of  the  ovw  of  CMiy  Brilith  ihip  AaaM  bt 
BiUidi  nibjeeis,  and  tmtnA  tho  c^attiaf  tmde  cnlficlr  M 
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British  ships  and  British  seamen,  the  whole  world  has  been  open 
3.  recruiting  ground  to  British  shipowners,  who  have  not  been 
hampered  in  I  heir  sclcctior.  by  any  rLitrit  tion  as  to  colour, 
language,  qualilicition.  age  or  ilrcngth.  Kxccpt  with  regard 
to  certificates,  which  must  be  held  by  masters,  ofliccrs,  and 
enjpneers  in  certun  cases,  and  which,  moreover,  may  be  obtained 
ly  men  of  any  nationality,  there  is  at  present  practically  no 
bar  to  the  enployinait  of  any  person  of  any  natioultQr  in  any 
cnpncity  whatsoever  on  board  any  British  ■hip.''  TheMcR^t 
supping  Act  1897  gave  power  to  the  Board  of  TVade  to  detain 
ships  unseaworthy  by  reason  of  undermanning,  but  prescribed 
DO  rules  for  determining  when  a  ship  is  to  bedccmed  to  be  under- 
manned. Apart  from  that  act  the  law  docs  not  interfere  with 
the  numl>cr  of  qualifications  of  the  crew.  Nearly  one-fourth 
the  scami  n  tmployoci  on  Hriiiih  ships  are  foreigners.  Another 
fourth  are  Lascars.  The  hgurcs  in  1904,  as  given  by  Mr  Uoyd- 
Gcoiie  hi  introducing  the  bill  of  1906  in  the  HbON  of  CoaUMOS, 
«Cfe  176^  British  sabjecta,  j/9fioo  aStum,4»ficohucu%. 
Aficnaaenriagoo  British  ah^paiB^r  by  a  ntfulaUoB  of  the  home 
MCKtaiy  (a9th  of  April  1904)  bo  natiwalhwd  trithoat  fee.  The 
act  of  1906  (s.  ti)  provided  that  after  the  jist  of  December 
1907  no  seaman  may  he  shipped  who  docs  not  possess  a  sufTicicnt 
hiiowlcdge  of  the  English  language  to  uniltTstand  necessary 
orders,  with  an  exception  in  favour  of  Lascirs  and  inhaliit.inis 
of  a  British  protectorate.  Pilotage  certificates  arc  not  to  be 
granted  unless  to  British  masters  and  mates  (s.  73). 

Certificates  of  compclcncv  an  maitem,  m.ilr'<,  and  cngjn«rn  are 
Iby  (he  Ikurd  of  I  r,ii!o.  Sm  h  ccrtificat<  .in  li  r  the  following 
grades,  viz.  mastrr  or  first  male,  or  M:i  i>nd  ni.itc.  or  only 
.  mate  of  a  foreign  gulni;  ship,  master  or  mate  of  a  home- 
trade  passenger  »hip,  lirst  or  second  cUm  engineer.  By 
virtue  of  Ocdcn  in  Council  under  section  103  oil  the  act  of 
1894,  ccftificates  granted  in  many  of  the  British  colonies 
have  the  Mne  force  as  if  granted  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  foOowing  are  the  requirements  of  the  act  as  to  the  ofTicera  to  be 
carried  by  ships;— IfaJtori:  A  properly  certificated  master  mu'>t  b<- 
carried  by  evcr>'  loreij;n  gcjing  ship  and  every  home-trade  passenger 
ship,  whatever  their  tonnage.  Alattt:  A  mate,  with  the  certifKate 
of  the  grade  of  fifit  or  ooly  mate,  or  roaster,  must,  in  a(j<litinn  to  the 
certificated  matter,  be  carried  by  every  foreign-^oing  ship  of  100  tons 
or  Upwaids,  unless  more  than  one  mate  is  carried.  10  which  case  the 
UVt  and  second  mates  must  have  valid  certificates  appropriate  to 
tlieir  ic%'eral  5t.itions  on  such  ship  or  of  a  higher  grade;  and  a  mate, 
with  a  errtiliraie  ul  tt;c  ;'radc  of  first  or  only  mate  or  master,  must, 
in  addiii'in  to  the  e trlit'icated  master,  be  carrie<)  liy  every  home- 
trade  pa^wngcr  ship  of  loo  tons  or  upwar^i^.  I  r utr.efrs :  I-.\cry 
foreign-going  steamship  of  100  nominal  horse  power  or  upwards 
oiM  have  two  certificated  cnnnccfs— the  first  possessing  a  first  <lass 
r's  certificate,  and  the  seoood  poMesHng  a  sccond<lass 
/s  certificate,  or  a  certificate  of  the  higher  grade.  Every 
forcigR-gotng  steamship,  and  every  tea-going  home-trade 
passenger  steamship,  is  n-quirrt)  to  carr^-  as  the  first  or  only  engineer 
an  cr.^-.ni^  e  having:  a  m-i  m/l-i  [.i-.>  i<  ttituMte,  or  a  Certificate  of  the 
hi,;her  tjra'lc  \l--cK  in  ihr  li  nir'  trade  (i.r.  I'niled  Kingdom  and 
Continnit  of  Kiir^jH'  l«:tw.i  ri  llie  1  "IN- ami  fin^l)  are  nut  rnntired 
to  carry  certificated  ^1a^!er:>  or  olticcrs  unless  they  are  passenger 
shipKflf  ion  ions  or  upwards;  and  vends  in  tbelaf«gn  tSMCOf  Hss 
tlian  100  tons  are  not  required  to  carry  any  male. 

In  1898  a  sL'ght  attempt  was  made  to  encourage  shipowners 
to  carry  apprentices.  The  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  that  year, 
which  dealt  with  light  dues,  provided  that  "on  jiroof 
'fr     to  the  saii-.faciion  of  the  Board  of  Trade  that  a  British 


ship  has  during  any  financial  year  carried,  in  arcord- 
aacc  with  the  scale  and  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  Board  of 
Tkade,  «Uh  the  ooncuncnce  M  tbo  IVonaiy,  boys  between  the 
ages  of  ts  and  19,  there  shall  be  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  ship, 
out  of  moneys  to  be  provided  by  parliament,  an  allowance  not 
exLct  Jlng  onc-t";fth  of  the  lipht  dues  p.iid  during  that  year  in 
respect  of  thai  ship.  Provided  that  no  such  payment  shall  be 
made  in  respect  of  anybod>  ui,li--.i  he  has  enrolled  himstlf 
in  the  Royal  .Vavol  Reserve,  and  entered  into  an  obligation  to 
present  himself  for  serviee  when  called  upon  in  accordance 
with  rules  to  be  issued  by  tbe  Admiially."  This  enactment 
to  oontinoe  imtQ  190$  and  does  not  iccm  to  have  been 
lenewed.  Some  more  effirient  means  will  have  to  be  devised 
if  apprenticeship  to  the  sea  service  is  to  be  revived;  at  present 
it  has  practically  ceased  to  cxist«  tutft  ia  the  cue  of  boys 
who  intend  to  become  officers. 
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Some  only  of  the  provisions  of  the  acts  a[>ply  to  ships 
belonging  to  the  general  Ughlhousc  authorities  and  pli 
yachts.  But,  with  these  cxccption.s,  ihc  whole  of  a^^iha 
I'art  II.  (Masters  and  Seamen)  applies,  unless  the 
contract  or  subject-matter  requires  a  different  appUca- 
tion,  to  all  sea  going  ships  registered  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  When  a  shm  is  a  British  ship,  but  not 
regbtcfed  b  the  VailM  Kingdom,  the  provirioot  «f  Pktt  IL 
apply  as  follows: 

The  provisions  relating  to  the  shipping  and  diachaite  of  stamtn 
in  the  Onited  Kingdom  and  to  volunteenng  into  the  navy  apply  in 
every  cose.  The  provisions  relating  to  lists  of  the  crew  and  to  the 
prn(n*rty  of  deceased  seamen  and  apprentices  apply  where  the  crew 
are  di'rf-hargetl  or  the  final  p.rt  of  destination  of  the  ship  is  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  All  the  provisions  apply  where  the  ship  is  em- 
pioved  in  trading  or  going  between  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  any  port  not  utuate  in  the  British  posaesaion  or  country  in 
which  the  ship  i*  regittered.  The  provisions  relating  to  the  rightaot 
seamen  in  respect  01  wages, tothe  shipping  and  discharge  of  seamen 
in  ports  abro,id.  to  leaving  seamen  abroad,  and  the  relief  of  seamen 
in  <li>!i<  .  .  in  [Kirts  abroad,  to  the  provisions,  health. and  accommoda- 
tion of  Hramen,  to  the  power  of  seamen  to  nuke  complaints,  to  the 
prolctlion  of  seamen  (mm  imposition,  and  to  discipline,  apply  in 
every  case  except  where  the  sliip  is  within  the  juriidictKWi  of 
the  gowtnuMtt  of  the  British  jiiiiiiios  in  ii«iidi  tha  tfp  la 
registered. 

Fishermen. — The  regulations  respecting  fishermen  arc  con- 
tained chiefly  in  the  Sea  Fisheries  Acts  1868  and  iSSj.  and  in 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  1894,  part  iv.  The  Sea  Fisheries 
Act  of  i.S6,s  constituted  a  registry  of  fishing-boats,  and  that  of 
iSSj  gave  powers  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  acts  to  sea 
fishery  ofTiccrs.  The  Merchant  Shipping  (Fishing- Boats)  Act 
1 88 J  was  passed  in  coosequence  of  the  occurrence  of  some 
cases  of  barbarous  treatment  of  boys  by  the  sUppera  of  North 
Sea  trawlers.  It  is  now  incotporated  in  the  act  of  18^. 

This  act  provides,  inler  alia,  that  indentures  of  apprenticeship 
are  to  bo  in  a  ecnain  form  and  entered  into  before  a  superintendent 
of  a  mercantile  ni.iritie  olTn  e,  th.it  no  boy  under  thirteen  is  to  be 
employed  in  sta-t,  liir>,  lliit  atonements  »itli  s<anien  on  a  fishing- 
boat  arc  to  contain  ihc  same  particulars  as  those  wiih  merchant 
st^^amen,  that  running  aaiceiuents  may  be  made  in  the  case  of  short 
voyages,  that  reports  01  tiM  names  of  the  crew  are  to  be  sent  to  a 
superintendent  of  a  mercantile  marine  office,  and  that  accounts  of 
wages  and  certificates  of  discharge  are  to  be  given  to  seamen.  No 
fishing-boal  is  to  t:o  to  sea  without  a  duly  ccnified  skipper.  Pro- 
vision is  also  made  !i,r  '[Kvial  ri  fKirts  of  tav^s  of  de.ith,  injur>-,  ill- 
treatment  or  punishment  of  any  of  the  ere*  ,  and  fur  inipiiry  into 
the  cause  of  such  death,  &c.  DisjiuteN  txtMctn  skijipers  or  owners 
and  seanven  arc  to  be  determined  at  request  of  any  of  the  parties 
coneemed  by  •  supsrinnndsaa  FislHiaHa  asa  aNempe  fmm 
Trinity  House  dncs.  There  are  nwmtwa  poBre  pwivistoos  eon> 
lained  in  varioua  SCtS  of  parliament  dHWHg  with  the  breach  of 
fishery  regulations.  Tlwae  provisioaa  act  na  an  indirect  protection 
to  honest  fishtTmm  in  their  omplnyment.  The  rights  of  Bfiti^h 
fishermen  in  foreign  water*  and  lurcign  fishermen  in  British  wat'  rs 
arc  in  many  cases  regulatetl  by  treaty,  generally  i-onfirmed  in  the 
Linitcd  Kingdom  by  act  of  parliament.  A  rij>.il  i:ju;\  (nr  widows 
and  orphans  of  fishermen  has  been  formed,  the  nucleus  of  the  fund 
beiae  part  of  the  profits  of  the  Fisheries  Exhibitioa  haU  in  f 
In  1883.  Special  pnn-isions  aa  to  fishermen  in  Scotlaad  M 
in  s.  389  ol^  the  act  of  1804  and  s.  8j  of  the  act  of  190& 

Indiii  and  Colonies. — In  India  and  in  most  British  colonies  1 
are  lawH  atTerting  mcrrhant  seamen.  In  some  cases  such  legislation 
i^  Kleriii;  il  «:i)i  the  imf)erial  act,  but  in  most  there  are  dincrcnces 
of  more  or  k>i  iniportanrc,  and  the  colonial  statute*  should  be 
con-uhed. 

Untted  Stales. — The  law  of  the  United  States  is  in  general  accord- 
ance with  that  of  EngUnd.  The  law  relating  to  seamea  in  the  navy 
win  be  found  hi  the  articles  for  the  government  of  the  navy  (jr  ' 
Slaluttt,  s.  t6}4).  Legislation  in  the  interests  of  msichaat  ~ 
dates  from  1790.  A  list  of  the  crew  must  bedeiiverad  toa  1 
of  ru<.!oms.  The  shijjping  artii:l<-s  arc  the  same  as  those  In  use  in 
the  I  Kingdom.    For  \.    .U  in  the  c'i.ivtir;g  trade  they  are. 

»;ih  Lert  iin  evu ptions.  t  )  be  in  «nting  or  in  print.  They  must 
in  tf:o  fa!>c  of  forin;n-l  "juri.j  ships  be  signed  before  a  shipping  com- 
missioner appointed  by  the  circuit  court  or  a  collector  of  customs, 
or  (if  cnnaM  into  abroad)  a  consular  oOicer.  where  practicable,  and 
must  be  achnowledgrd  by  his  signature  in  a  piwcribed  form.  One* 
thild  of  a  seaman's  wages  earned  up  to  that  time  is  due  at  es-ery 
port  where  I  he  ship  unlade?  and  delis'ers  her  cargo  befctrc  the  voyage 
IS  ended.  They  must  tx-  fully  paid  in  gold  or  its  equivalent  within 
twenty  days  of  the  discharge  o(  (he  rurgo.  Advance  notes  can  be 
made  only  in  favour  of  the  st  imm  himM-lf  or  hi%  wife  or  mother. 
There  is  a  summary  rem.  d\  Inr  v..j^..  s  (..  f,  re  a  district  court,  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  or  a  commisMoncr  ui  a  district  court.  A  shipping 
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oommiaMoner  may  act  M  arbitntor  by  writtca  conacot  of  tht  |Mrtltt. 
Seaworthiness  is  an  implied  coadhioB  «t  the  hlMm  Thm  My  be 
an  examination  ci  the  ship  on  the  cowplelat 01  dw  mete  and  a 
majority  of  the  crew.  Thi'  r«pentcs  of  an  unnecessary  investigation 
art  ft  charge  upon  ihc  h  .i<(  s  of  those  who  complain.  A  &eaman 
may  not  leave  his  khlji  wuhfuit  the  content  of  the  m.i»(pr.  For 
foreign-bound  voyages  a  miflicinc-chest  and  antiscorhutics  mu^l 
be  carried,  alao  60  gallons  of  water,  too  tb  of  salted  meat,  and  100  lb 
4f  whdIeieeM  bned  for  cvciy  pcnon  w  tendi  wi4  lor  evciy  enaea 
at t&m  one  eoita  woollen  dothlnf.  and  oiei  for  the  wvof  the 
■caaian'*  mom.  An  assessment  of  fortyeCNMpermonthperteaman 
la  levied  on  every  vessel  arriving  from  a  hnUgn  port  and  on  every 
reyisfcrcd  consting  vcwl  in  ai<l  <i(  tli<>  fund  for  the  relief  of  sick  and 
divUilr«l  v.iini  ti.  In  ihc  navy  a  iJr<lu<tion  of  twcniy  rints  imt 
month  from  each  man's  pay  is  made  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
offences  and  punishments  are  similar  to  those  in  the  United  Kingdooi. 
Thete  ia  alao  the  additional  offence  of  wearing  a  sheath  knife  on  ship- 
boiunt.  Aa  fai  England,  conatiU  are  required  to  provide  for  the 
ponage  home  of  dotitute  teamen  (sec  Revised  Statutes,  ||  4S54- 
"71).   A  seamen's  fund  was  constituted  by  the  act  of  the  l6lh  of 


uly  1798,  amended  by  subsequent  legislation. 
Continental  European  Counlritt. — The  commercial  codes  contain 


■rovisions  of  a  more  or  less  detailed  character.    For  Frame  M-e 


2SO-37J;  Italy,  1}  343-480:  Netherlaitds,  (f  394-453:  Germany, 
ndt,  Mawitim*  LtfiMho*  (18M).    Tbcie  enactments  aie  ia 


British  legislation.  In  Cemiany  lh«  bv 
la  the  United  Kingdom  la  enactlif  tlHtt 
lew  affccthig  him  muu  be  headed  tooKk 


'endt,  MarUtwu  Mjtpi 
general  accordance  with 
a  little  further  than 
of  the  pan  of  the 

igaeem 
AfTHORtTirs. — The  work 
ol  Abl«tt 

ami  on  ailmir.ilty  law  and  pr.ictifc.  such  a%  ttioM-  <  (  R.in/  k-  and 
Williams  and  Uruce.  Also  £.  S.  Koacoc  Uodem  Lttuiation  for 
oarf/ar  5^  «l  3m  C1S85).  (J.  W.) 


■man  on  his  engagement  at  a  seamm'!.  (iffirc 

tlTirs. — The  works  m  m.  r.  h.irM  hliir.pmci,  such  as  those 
Boyd.  Kay,  MaclachUin,  M.iU'lr  anu  l'i)llork.  Tcmptrlcy, 


SEA-POWER.  This  tenn  b  used  to  tni&ate  two  distinct, 
though  cognate,  things.    The  affinity  of  these  two  and  the 

indiscriminate  manner  in  which  ihc  urm  }ias  been 

applied  to  each  have  tended  to  obstun.-  its  real  MRnifi- 
fgfg^        cance.    The  obscurity  has  been  dciiM.ncvi  by  the 

freqtiency  with  which  the  term  has  Ix-cn  confoundc<l 
with  the  «ld  phrase,  "  Sovereignty  of  the  »ca,"  and  the  still 
CHmat  ciwuiou, "  Comiouid  of  the  sea  "  {vidt  Sea,  Cokmand 
Of).  K  miriiiif  iljiiinhiiiril,  or  even  aThirofagical  is 
dwradcr— «f  the  tens  nMHt  be  uodertaken  as  an  fattfodnction 
to  the  fiphnatlcw  of  fta  now  gnwnlly  accepted  ncining. 
It  is  one  of  those  comiMund  words  in  which  a  Teutonic  and  a 
Latin  (or  Romance)  clement  arc  combined,  and  which  are  easily 
formed  and  become  widely  current  when  the  sea  is  concerned. 
Of  such  are  "  sca-coast,"  "  sca-forccs  "  (the  "  land-  and  sea- 
forces  "  used  to  be  a  common  designation  of  what  we  now  call 
the  "Army  and  Navy");  "sea-service,"  "sea-serpent"  and 
"teftKtfTiccr  "  (now  superseded  by  "  naval  officer  ").  The  term 
in«MformisasoldMthe  istbcctUttQr.  Edward  m,  bi  cm- 
menontioaof  thenaval  victfuyof  Slayi,  coiaed  gaWBeUca** 
which  bore  on  one  tide  his  «l%)r "  dOHMll,  MtBding  fa  a  laige 
ship,  holding  in  one  hand  *  awatd  tad  h  tkn  other  a  ibkhL" 
An  anonymous  poet,  who  wiolc  to  the  icigB  «f  Heaiy  Vt, 
says  of  this  coin:— 

*•  For  four  things  our  ni>h\r  -.li  iwi  i!i  f  i  me. 
King,  ship  and  sword,  and  (xnixr  oj  ike  iea." 

Even  in  its  present  form  the  term  is  not  of  very  recent  date. 
Crole  (Hist,  of  Cncu,  v.  67,  puUished  in  1840,  but  with 
preface  dated  1848)  ipeaks  of  "  the  conversion  of  Athens  from  a 
land -power  into  a  tea-power."  In  a  lectiwc  published  in  iSSj, 
but  probably  delivered  eailicr,  tlie  late  Sir  J.  R.  Seeley  says  that 
"  commerce  was  swept  OUt  of  the  Mediterranean  by  the  besom 
of  the  Turkish  sea-power  *'  (Expansion  of  Eniland,  p.  80).  The 
term  also  occurred  in  the  olh  c<lilion  of  this  Etuydopaedia, 
vol.  xviii.  p.  574.  in  the  art  if  Ic  "  Pf.rsia,"  where  wc  are  told 
that  Thcmislocles  was  "the  founder  of  the  Afjc  sra  power." 
The  sense  in  which  the  term  is  us«d  ditTers  in  these  extracts. 
In  the  first  it  means  what  we  generally  call  a  "  naval  power  " — 
that  I*  to  uy,  a  itate  having  a  coosideraUe  navy  ia  contca- 
dittinction  to  a  "  oilKUfy  power,"  a  lUte  with  a  oooaiderable 
army  but  only  a  idativcbr  mmU  navy.  In  this  sense  there  are 
many  old  uses  of  the  phrase,  tn  the  last  two  extracts  it  means 
all  the  elcmer.ls  of  the  ii  iv.il  strength  of  the  state  referred  to; 
and  this  is  the  meaning  that  is  now  generally,  axtd  is  likely  to  be 


Si 


exclusively,  attached  to  the  term  owing  to  the  brilliant  way  in 
which  it  has  been  ducidatod  by  ChptalB  A.  T.  MahaB  fli  the 

United  States  Navy. 

The  double  uw  <i(  the  term  is  rammon  in  German.  thouKh  in 
that  language  both  parts  of  the  compound  now  in  use  are  Teutonic. 
One  inttance  out  ot  many  may  be  citr<j  from  the  hi>lorun  .'Vdoll 
Holm  {GrKckiuh*  Ctuhukte,  Berlin.  1H89).  He  says  (ii.  p.  3;) 
that  Athena,  being  in  poMeasioo  of  a  good  aaval  port,  caiad  beeawe 
"  tin*  btdmttnit  SecmachI,"  •.«.  an  imponaat  naval  power.  He  ilm 
aays  (ii.  p.  91)  that  Olon  of  Syracuse.  t>c«idca  a  Urge  amy  (Hta), 
had  "  tin*  bedeutende  SeemaelU, '  meaning  a  considerable  navy.  Thf 
term,  in  the  first  of  the  two  senses,  is  old  m  German,  as  appears  frem 
the  following,  extracted  from  Zcdler'^  l,'vs5fi  ( mt^ria/  Ltxum, 
vol.  axxvi.  (Leipzig  and  Halle,  1743K  "  Scemachten.  Scepotenam; 
Latin,  smmmm  poUOattt  man  poUnUi."  "  Scepoienien  "  is  probably 
quite  obsolete  now.  It  is  interesting  as  showing  that  German  no 
more  abhors  Tcuto-Latin  or  Teuto- Romance  compounds  thaa 
English.  We  nuy  note,  as  a  proof  at  the  indeterminate  meaning  of 
the  expression  until  his  own  epoch-marking  workshad  appeared,  that 
Mahan  himself  in  his  earliest  twok,  Injtuente  of  Sea-po»er  on  Hitttry 
ClHr)o).  uiied  it  in  both  senses.  He  sajs  (p.  35).  "  The  SpanisB 
Nirlirrl.indi  ccised  to  \>c  a  sea-power. "  Ht  .il'iuili  5  (p  41)  10  the 
development  of  a  nation  aa  a  "  sea-power,"  and  (p.  41)  to  the 
fcrioriiy  of  the  Coofadenta  States  "as  a  sea-power."  Also  (p.; 
he  rcfoarka  of  the  war  of  the  Spanfth  Succcsmoo  that  " 
England  was  one  of  the  sea-powcn.  after  it  she  was  rAe  ( 
without  any  second."  In  all  these  paaaigii.  as  appears  from  the 
use  of  the  indefuiite  artii  le,  what  i*  meant  is  a  na\  al  power,  or  a 
state  in  possession  of       strong;  .     '1  he  <]l(;i  r  meaning  of  the 

term  forms  the  general  subject  of  ^^dhan'^  writings.  In  histariicr 
works  Mahan  writes  "  sea  power  "  .^s  1*11  unnlv.  hut  in  a  published 
letter  of  the  igtb  February  1897  he  joins  them  with  a  hyphen,  and 
defenda  thb  formation  cf  the  term  aad  the  acaseia  which  be  amsib 
We  may  regard  him  as  the  virtual  invcator  of  the  terra  ia  ila  ame 
diffuaed  tneaning.  for — even  if  it  had  been  emplo>'cd  by  eerier 
writer*  in  that  sense — it  is  he  beyond  all  question  who  has 
given  it  general  currency.  He  liaa  made  it  inv«eihle  for  aay  eae 
to  treat  of  sea-powcf  witboMt  ttequtBt  wiuaaca  to  bit  wiltiagiaad 

tonr  lu^ions. 

Thtrc  is  stimeihinK  more  than  mere  literary  interest  in  the  fact 
that  the  term  in  another  l.inguagc  was  used  more  than  tWO 
thousand  years  ago.  Before  Mahan  no  historian — not  ^up,,^ 
even  ooe  of  tboee  who  spedaHy  devoted  themsdves  to  «»• 
the  <BanBl]aB  of  naval  oocumnoee— had  evinced  a 
more  flon«a  qipiuciatlon  of  tbo  geanal  ptfaad^  ol 
naval  warfare  than  ThucydJdea.  He  alludes  several 

limes  to  the  importance  of  getting  rnmrr..ir.d  of  the  jca  Grrst 
Britain  would  have  been  saved  some  dis.isieis  arid  !xer,  Icis  often 
in  peril  had  British  writers— taken  as  ;;l:i<!c!.  by  the  public — 
possessed  the  same  grasp  of  the  true  principles  of  defence  as 
Thucydides  exhibited.  One  passage  in  his  history  is  worth 
quoting.  Brief  as  it  is,  it  shows  that  on  the  subject  of  sea-power 
he  was  a  predecessor  of  Mahan.  In  a  speech  in  favour  of  pi^ 
•ccutiaf  the  war,  wbkh  he  puu  in  the  mouth  of  Pttidea.  these 
wwdaoenr:  wtuhtkukc  f|»*»  IkV «mA 
luibUyn-r^wiXKiMalkuf^nu  ui  hftr  fkf  yip  n 
rrft  9eXA<r(rT)T  «pArot.  The  last  part  of  this  extract,  tbmigh 
often  translated  "  command  of  the  sea,"  or  "  dominion  of  the 
sea,"  really  h.is  the  wider  meaning  of  sea  power,  the  "  power  of 
the  set"  of  ihc  o]i\  r.n^lish  poet  abu\e  I'luoud,  This  wider 
meaning  should  be  attached  to  certain  passages  in  Herodotus 
(iit.  122  in  two  places;  v.  83),  which  have  been  generally  inter- 
preted "  commanding  the  sea."  or  by  the  mere  titular  aad 
honorific  "  having  the  dominion  of  the  tea."*  One  editor  of 
Heradotiu,  Ch.  F.  Baehr,  did,  however,  lee  exactly  what  wu 
meant,  for,  with  referenee  to  the  aOniioa  to  Pdyoates.  he  saj*. 
tiasu  maximum  taiuif.  This  is  perhaps  as  onct  a  'MHltrt  of 
sea-power  as  could  be  given  in  a  sentence. 

It  is,  however,  imp<)s.M'blc  to  give  .i  definition  which  would  It 
at  the  same  time  succinct  and  satisfactory.  To  say  that  "  s<a- 
p>-)wcr  "  means  the  sum  total  of  the  various  '^^'''icntSg^^^jj 
that  go  to  make  up  the  naval  strength  of  a  stale  would 


be  in  reality  to  beg  the  question.    Mahan  layB  down 
the  " principal  cgodiliona  affecting  the  lea-pewcr  of"**'* 


natieoi,'*  but  ha  does  not  attempt  to  give  a  < 
of  it.   YctnoOBO  who  has  studied  his  works  will  find  it 
to  understand  what  it  indicates.  Our  present  task  is,  witMn  the 

necessarily  restricted  limits  of  an  article  in  an  encyclop.i- -  ^  *. 
to  put  rcaden  in  possession  of  ibc  means  of  doing  this.  Ibe 
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best,  indeed— «9  Malun  has  shomi  us— the  only  effective  my 
of  attaining  this  object  is  to  treat  the  nutter  historically.  What* 
ever  date  we  may  agree  to  assign  to  the  formation  of  the  terra 
itself,  the  Mat  ■»  m  Jaw  >wa  ii  i*  iJ4  •»  history.  Itiiiiac 
fatended  to  ifin  »  cpiidnmJ  Uttoqr  <rf  ica-power,  but  ntber 
an  aoaly&b  of  the  idea  aitd  what  it  contains,  illustrating  this 
analysis  wtih  examples  from  history  ancient  and  modem.  It 
is  important  to  know  ibat  it  is  not  somcttiing  which  originated 
in  the  miiitllc  of  the  17th  century,  and  having  seriously  allccted 
history  in  the  iSih,  ceased  to  have  weight  till  Captain  Mahaii 
appeared  to  comment  on  it  in  the  last  decade  of  the  i9tlL  With 

•  few  maateriy  touches  Mahan,  in  his  tiricf  allusion  to  the  second 
Pui>k  war,  has  illustrated  its  impoitaooe  ia  the  stfunle  between 
Rome  and  Carthage.  What  has  to  bc  ikMni  111  tbat  the  pritt^ilM 
wUch  be  hat  hid  down  hi  that  CHe,  end  in  cases  much  more 
modem,  m  tiue  and  have  been  tne  always  and  everywhere. 
Until  th:^  Is  ptrccived  there  is  much  history  which  cannot  be 
i.ndcrstrjod,  and  ycl  it  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  Great  Britain 
as  a  maritime  [jower  that  she  should  understand  it  tliorougWy. 
Her  failure  to  understand  it  has  mote  than  once  brought  her, 
if  not  to  the  verge  of  destructko*  atajqf  Mt  irilhin  ftahoct 
distance  of  serious  disaster. 

•  The  high  antiquity  of  decisive  naval  campaigns  is  among  the 
mting  features  of  international  conflicts.  Nothwith- 
f****"lt  the  much  greater  frequency  of  land  wars, 
tho  come  of  hfetoiy  hao  been  pratomdhr  cfaaagiEd 

naie  often  by  eentertaon  the  wafer.  TliatthbhuBot 
received  the  notice  it  deserved  is  true,  and  Mahan 
teDs  us  why.  "  Historians  generally,  "  he  says,  "  have  been 
unfamiliar  with  the  conditions  of  the  sea,  having  as  to  it  neither 
special  interest  nor  special  kaowkd^c;  and  the  profound 
determining  inlluenceof  maritime  strength  on  great  issues  has 
consequently  been  overlooked.  "  Moralizing  on  that  which 
might  have  been  is  admittedly  a  sterile  process;  but  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  point,  if  ooly  by  way  of  iUusUation,  to  a 
possible  alternative.  As  ia  nodetn  dlNCS  the  fat*  of  India  and 
tiie  fele  of  North  AuKiicn  «m  detenained  by  icniMWcr,ioalio 
at  a  veiy  remote  epodnea-ponerdedJed  whether  ornotHciknfc 
colonization  was  to  take  root  in,  and  BeUenic  culture  todomfaiatet 
central  and  northern  Italy  as  it  dominated  southern  Italy,  where 
traces  of  it  are  extant  to  this  day.  A  moment's  considerallon 
will  uublc  us  to  see  how  different  the  history  of  the  world  would 
have  been  had  a  Hellcniztd  city  grown  and  prospered  on  the 
Seven  Hills.  Before  the  Tarquins  were  driven  out  of  Rome 
a  Phocaean  fleet  was  encountered  (537  b  c.)  off  Corsica  by  a 
combined  force  of  Etruscans  and  Phoenicians,  and  was  so 
handled  that  the  Phocaoms  ibaadooed  the  island  and  settled 
on  the  coast  of  Lucaaia  (MenaHeo,if<il.  it«M«, English tcana.  i. 
p.  isj).  Thecaterpriaeof  thclrnavlgatenhadbditiipforthe 
Phoenician  dtlct  and  their  great  off-shoot  Carthage,  a  tea-power 
which  enabled  them  to  gain  the  practical  sovereignty  of  the  sea 
to  the  west  of  S.TrdlnIa  and  Sirily.  The  control  of  thcso  waters 
was  the  object  of  prolonged  and  rocroorablr  struggles,  for  on  it  — 
as  the  result  showed — depended  the  empire  of  the  world.  From 
very  remote  times  the  consolidation  and  citp.ir.sion,  from  witiun 
outwards,  of  great  continental  states  have  had  .serious  coii<u:- 
<{uence<s  for  mankind  when  ihey  were  accompanied  by  the 
acqui^lion  of  a  coa^i  li...  and  the  absorption  of  O  maritime 
popniatieo.  We  ahatl  6od  that  the  ptoocm  loam  mme  of  iu 
impoitanco  to  recent  ycais.  **1Iieaiidenlcmpb«i,'*  aayi  the 
MKoriaa  of  Greece.  Enat  Cufthw,  **  as  lOQg  aa  BO  for^  ekmcnu 
had  intruded  into  them,  had  an  invindble  horror  of  the  water." 
When  the  condition,  which  Curtius  notices  in  parentheses, arose 
the  "  horror  "  disappeared.  There  is  something  highly  significant 
in  the  unifoimity  of  the  efforts  of  Assyria,  Kgypt.  Babylon  and 
Persia  to  get  po&»e$3iion  oi  the  nuritime  resources  of  Phoenicia. 
Our  own  immediate  posterity  wiU  perhaps  have  to  res  k<m  with 
the  results  of  similar  efforts  in  our  own  day.  It  it  this  which  gim 
a  living  itucicst  to  even  the  vciy  ancient  hittoiy  ot  teO'pOWcr, 
aad  niakca  the  ttudy  Of  it  of  fnat  practical  iaiportaaco  to  iianow. 

we  10  on,  how  the  phenomena  conntcted  with  ft 
lAk  itrihioi  (Cfnluily  m 


at  in  thit  light  the  great  coofBcti«|fonaer«tB*nfidl«f  OMfai 

indeed  necessary,  instruction. 

In  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  oontcMa  wiged  bgr  (he  nadona 
of  the  East  againat  fillfope — the  FrahHI  miO-oea-povtrr  ^-zs 
the  governing  factor.  Until  Tusbt,  had  eipaadM  to  wmnat 
the  shores  of  the  Levant  the  Furopeaa  Greeks  had 
little  to  fear  from  the  ambition  ot  the  great  king.  The 
conquest  of  Egypt  by  Camb>-scs  had  shown  how 
formidabli"  that  ambition  could  bc  when  supported  by  an  clEcicnt 
navy.  With  the  .lidof  the  naval  forces  of  the  Phoenician  cities 
the  Per&ian  invasion  of  Greece  was  rendered  comparatively  easy. 
It  was  the  naval  contingents  from  Phoenicia  which  crushed  the 
Ionian  revolt.  The  expiditianof  Manfeoiua,  and  ttill  mofe  that 
of  Datis  and  Aruphemea,  had  fiadicaaed  the  danftr  thiertening 
Greece  when  the  matter  of  n  fieat  anv  VM  Uteiin  the  master 
of  a  great  navy.  Thdr  defeat  at  Marathon  waa  not  likely  to, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  did  not,  discourage  the  Persians  from 
further  attempts  at  aggrt-Asion.  A.s  the  advance  of  Camb>-ses 
into  Kgypt  had  l>cen  flanked  by  a  fleet,  so  also  was  that  of  Xerxes 
into  (irei-cc.  By  the  good  fortune  sometimes  vouchsafed  to  a 
people,  which,  owing  to  its  obstinate  opposition  to,  or  neglect  o(» 
a  wise  policy,  scarcely  deserves  it,  there  appeared  at  Athens  an 
influential  citizen  who  understood  all  that  was  meant  by  the  term 
sea-power.  Tbemistocks  taw  more  clearly  than  any  of  hla 
contemporaries  that,  to  enable  Athens  to  play  afeadfeg  pait  In 
the  HcUeoic  world,  the  needed  above  afl  thfaifi  n  attoag  Anqr. 
"  He  had  already  hi  fab  eye  the  battle-fidd  of  the  futurt'*  Bo 
felt  sure  that  the  Persians  would  come  back,  and  come  with  such 
forces  that  resistance  in  the  open  field  would  be  out  of  the 
(juesiion.  One  stene  of  action  remained — the  sea.  Persuaded 
by  him  the  Athcni.ins  increa.sc<i  their  navy,  so  liut  of  the  ijx 
vcswis  comprising  the  (intk  licet  at  .•\rtcmi5ium,  147  had  been 
provided  by  Athens,  wh;i:h  cImj  sent  a  large  rtinforcemcat  after 
the  first  a<  tion.  Thougli  no  one  has  ever  surji.isscd  Themistocles 
in  the  faculty  of  correctly  estimating  the  importance  of  sea-power, 
it  .was  undcrsi(M>d  by  Xerwtat  dearly  as  by  him  that  the  feMO 
of  the  war  defiemkd  upon  naval  operationa.  Thoamiiinwnta 
made  nnder  the  Penlan  monarch'a  dbectioo,  and  hb  wny 
penooal  movements,  show  that  this  was  his  view.  He  felt»  and 
probably  expressed  the  (eeHng,  exactly  as— fn  the  war  of 
Am<-ri>  an  Independence — Washington  did  in  the  words,  "  What- 
ever efforts  are  made  by  the  land  armii-s,  the  navy  must  have  the 
cajting  vole  in  the  present  contest."  The  derisive  event  was  the 
naval  action  of  Salamis.  To  have  made  ctrilain  of  succe.ss,  the 
Persians  should  have  first  obtained  a  command  of  the  .\egean, 
as  complete  for  all  practical  ptupoacs  as  the  French  and  English 
had  of  the  tea  iCBecallyto  the  war  against  Russia  of  1854-56. 
The  Penian  Be^^fama  waa  not  equal  to  the  taak*  The  fleet  of 
the  great  king  waa  nomerieally  attnnget  than  that  of  the  Gnek 
alllet;  but  it  hat  been  proved  many  thnea  that  nnval  oIkiaKy 
does  not  depend  00  numeffcal  lupiRfority  alone.  The  dioka 
s(  (  •  onsof  the  I'ersi.in  fleet  were  the  contir.gcnts  of  the  lonians 
n'ld  I'bocnic ians.  The  Jurmer  were  lialf  hcarted  or  disaffected; 
wh  lc  the  latter  wire,  at  best,  not  superior  in  skill,  cx[H:riencc, 
and  VMlrmr  to  the  (ireek  sailors.  At  SaL-imis  Greece  w.os  &avcd 
not  only  from  the  ariiliition  and  vengeance  of  Xerxes,  but  also 
and  for  many  centuries  from  oppression  by  an  Oriental  conqueror. 
Par  ia  did  not  succeed  against  the  Gncha,  not  because  she  had 
no  kea-power,  but  because  her  ten-power,  artificially  built  up, 
waa  udierior  to  that  which  waa  a  natnial  element  of  the  vitality 
ofberfoet.  lontavaahMt  and  Graeoa  la  the  endentlavod,  bo- 
oiuse  the  qoarreb  of  Gre^  with  Oreefct  led  to  the  nSn  of  thdr 
naval  sMies. 

The  I'cloponnesian  was  largely  a  naval  war.  The  confidence 
of  the  Athenians  in  their  sca-r-owor  had  a  great  deal  todowllh 

itsoutbrvak.  The  imtnedi.ite  occ.ision  of  the  hostilities,   ^ 

which  in  lime  involved  so  many  states,  was  the  oppor-  JJSJt 
tunity  offered  by  the  coniiict  between  Corinth  and  war. 
COrcyra  of  increasing  thesea-power  of  Athens.  Hither- 
to the  Athenian  naval  predominance  had  been  virtuaUy  confined 
to  the  Aegean  Sea.  The  Corcyraean  envoy,  who  pleaded  for  help 
at  Aiheao,  dwdt  npoa  the  advaatagt  to  bo  dcdvnd  bgr  tho 
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Athenians  from  alliance  with  a  naval  tUte  otcapjiuf  aa  im- 
porUnt  tituation  "  with  respect  to  the  woten  legbM  towmnb 
vilicfa  the Tiew»o(  the  Athenian!  bidforaoaa  time  been  directed" 
(mrimdi.  Hist.  Crmet,  W.  96).  It  m*  the  "weapon  «f  ber 

8<ra-powcr,"  to  adopt  Mahan's  phrase,  that  enabled  Athens  to 
maintain  the  RTcat  conflict  in  which  she  was  engaged.  Repeated 
invasions  of  her  territory,  the  ravages  of  disease  among  her 
pelade  and  the  rii,ing  disaflcction  of  her  allies  had  been  more 
Ikail  BWde  up  (or  by  her  predominance  on  the  water.  The 
scale  of  the  subsequent  Syracusan  expedition  showed  how 
vigorous  Athens  still  was  down  to  the  interruption  of  the  war 
the  peace  of  NIciaa.  The  pnt  enieJitiaii  JiMt  ncotiaiied 
vtutand  her  ttniigth.  Its  fliuiiic  bnaght  tmnt  die  iviln  of 
the  state.  It  was  hdd  by  contemporaries,  and  has  been  hdd  in 
our  own  day,  that  the  Athenian  defeat  at  Syracuse  was  due  to 
the  omission  of  the  government  at  home  to  keep  the  force  in 
Sicily  properly  supplied  and  reinforced.  This  explanation  of 
failure  is  given  in  ages,  and  should  always  be  suspected.  The 
friends  of  uimiccesslui  generals  and  admirals  always  oSa  it, 
being  sure  of  the  support  of  the  political  opponents  of  the  ad* 
miiiistration.  After  the  despatch  of  the  supporting  expedition 
luder  Dentosthenes  and  Eurymedon  no  further  great  niniorce- 
BWBt,  at  Nldas  admitted,  was  poasibie.  The  wcaknesa  of  Athens 
«u  in  die  chiiactcr  of  the  flM0  irho  fiityfd  die  popuhr  ttKm- 
biles  and  held  high  commands.  A  people  which  remembered 
the  administration  of  a  Pericles,  and  yet  allowed  a  Cleon  or  an 
Alcibiadcs  to  direct  its  naval  and  niilitar>'  policy,  courted  dcfc.Tt. 
Kicias,  notwithstanding  the  [>osscssion  of  high  qualities,  lacked 
the  supreme  virtue  of  a  commander — firm  resolution.  He  dared 
not  face  the  obloquy  consequent  on  wilbdrawal  from  an  enterprise 
on  which  the  popular  hopes  had  been  fixed;  and  therefore  he 
■Uowed  e  levcne  to  be  converted  into  an  overwhdiniaf  disester. 
"  The  compilete  rain  of  Athene  had  appeared,  both  to  hCTcneutct 
■ad  to  hcndf,  tagpendlng  end  imptrable.  But  so  astonishing, 
K»  npid  end  to  energetic  had  beta  her  nOy,  that  (a  year  after 
Syracuse)  she  was  found  again  earning  on  a  terrible  struggle  " 
(Grote,  Hist.  Grccu,  v.  p.  354).  Nevertheless  her  sea  power  had 
indeed  been  ruined  at  Syracuse.  Now  she  could  wage  war  only 
"  with  impaired  resources  and  on  a  purely  defensive  ijrslem." 
Even  before  Arginusae,  it  was  seen  that  "superiority  of  nautical 
■kOI  bad  peaied  to  the  Pcloponnesians  and  their  allies  "  {ibid. 
^  5«S)> 

The  sreat,  occMionaUy  iotemqrted,  and  pcolenged  contest 
between  Rome  end  Ceitnie  wai »  mrteined  eioit  oa  the  part 
Str^gi,  of  one  to  gain  and  of  the  other  to  keep  the  control  of 
kttwmm  the  western  Medltcmneaa.  So  completely  had  that 
9tm»4mt  control  been  exercised  by  Carthage,  that  she  had 
anticipated  the  Spanish  commercial  policy  in  America. 
The  Romans  were  precluded  by  treaties  from  trading  with  the 
Carthaginian  territories  in  Hispania,  Africa  and  Sardinia. 
Rome,  as  Mommscn  tells  Uf,  "was  from  the  first  a  maritime  city 
and,  in  the  period  of  ita  vigour,  never  was  so  foolish  or  so  untrue 
to  its  ancient  tnditiODe  at  whoDjr  to  neglect  its  war  marine  and 
to  dcaiie  to  be  •  nen  ciwitiiiBifl  poncr."  It  may  be  thet  it 
wulust  of  weelth  ntherthan  Ion  ofdominSon  that  first  promoted 

a  trial  of  strength  with  Carthage.  TTie  vision  of  universal  empire 
Could  hardly  as  yet  have  formed  itself  in  the  imagination  01  a 
single  Roman.  The  area  of  Phoenician  maritime  commerce  was 
vast  enough  both  to  excite  jealousy  and  to  offer  vulnerable 
points  to  the  cupidity  of  rivals.  It  is  probable  that  the  modern 
estimate  of  the  lea-power  of  Carthafe  is  much  eiaggerated.  It 
was  great  by  comparison,  and  of  course  oyerwhrimlngly  great 
whea  there  urere  none  but  f Mljntfifant  cempetaow  to  diillwitr 
it.  MomniRit  hoMt  that»  la  the  4th  and  5th  cntuilea  after  the 
foundation  of  Rome, "  the  two  main  competitors  for  the  dominion 
of  ihc  Western  waters"  were  Carthage  and  Syracuse.  "  C.ir- 
thage,"  he  sa>'8,  "had  the  prcfiondcrancc,  and  Syracuse  sank 
more  and  more  into  a  second  rate  naval  power.  The  maritime 
importance  of  the  Etruscans  was  wholly  gone.  .  ,  .  Rome  itself 
was  not  eienipt  from  the  same  fate;  its  own  waters  were  likewise 
COOHMlHkd  by  fectign  fleets."  The  Romans  were  for  a  long 
tiBMtoo-Buidi  occupied  M  home  to  take  much  wtcRtl  io  Mcdi-. 


tenaaettB  miitcn,  Tbe  poiition  o{  the  Cirthitiniiiia  is.  the 
nMtcn  buhl  el  the  Medltewimea  was  vety  ift*  thai  of  Ihe 
FMtusncir  bai  aflenrntdt  in  India.  The  latter  kept  withia 
reach  of  tl.e  sea; "  nor  did  their  rule  ever  extend  a  day's  march 

fr  :  i  '.; .  i]  ;  :  5  "  (R.  S.  Whiteway,  Rist  ojikc  Portugutu  Patxr 
in  Imiid.  \\  Litminstcr,  i88o,  P-  "  The  Carthaginians  in 
Spain,"  says  Mommwn,  "  made  no  effort  to  acquire  the  intcri'jr 
from  the  warlike  native  nations;  they  were  content  with  the 
possession  of  the  mines  and  of  stations  for  traffic  and  for  sb<J] 
and  other  fisheries."  Allowance  being  made  for  the  numbers  «( 
the  classes  engaged  in  administration,  commerce  and  supervirfgii, 
it  it  needy  certain  that  Carthafe  could  not  f  uRiidi  the  cmn 
required  by  both  a  great  waMiavy  and  a  great  mercantile  mariae. 
No  one  is  surprised  on  finding  that  the  land-forces  of  Carthi^ 
were  composed  largely  of  alien  mercenaries.  Wc  have  several 
examples  from  which  we  can  infer  a  parallel,  if  not  an  idcr.ticil, 
condition  of  her  maritime  resources.  How,  then,  was  the  great 
Carthaginian  carrying-trade  provided  for?  The  experience  c< 
more  than  one  country  will  enable  us  to  answer  this  qucstioo. 
The  ocean  trade  of  those  off-shoots  or  dependencies  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  via.  the  United  States,  Australasia  and  India,  it 
largely  or  chiefly  conducted  by  ahipping  of  the  "old  country." 
So  that  of  ^***''fl|if  waa  laigriy  conducted  hy  old  Phocnic^aa. 
These  may  have  obtaiMd  a  **  Carthagi:iian  Register,"  or  the 

COntcmiwrary  equivalent;  but  the.  1  :  not  all  have  bica 
purely  Carthaginian  or  Liby-Phocnician.  This  must  have  Ixui 
the  case  even  more  with  the  war-navy.  British  India  foe  a 
considerable  time  piosses.^  a  real,  and  indeed  highly  efficient 
navy;  but  it  was  olhccred  entirely  and  manned  almost  entirtly 
by  men  from  the  old  country.  Moreover,  it  was  small.  The 
wealth  of  India  wauldbavemfficed  to  furnish  a  larger  nutoial 
dement;  but,  aa  the  oourtiy  could  not  supply  the  ^anaaiwf, 
k  iMdd  bam  been  abawd  to  ipcak  d  the  aea-po«cr  of  ladk 
apart  bom  that  of  England.  As  soon  at  the  Romans  chose  to 
inake  the  most  of  their  natural  resources  the  maritime  predomin- 
ance of  Carthage  w.xs  doomed.  The  artifici.ij  basis  of  ti>e  lattcr's 
se.x-powcr  would  not  enable  it  to  hold  out  against  serious  and 
persistent  assaults.  Unless  this  is  perceived,  it  is  imposMbte  to 
understand  the  story  of  the  Punic  Wars.  Judged  by  every 
visible  sign  of  strength,  Carthage,  tiie  richer,  the  more  enter* 
priting,  etlinkally  the  more  predominant  among  her  neighbom% 
and  apparently  the  more  nautical,  seemed  sure  to  win  tn  the 
great  Btmgile  witii  Rome  which,  "by  the  conditioBa  «f  the  cam^ 
waa  to  be  waged  largely  tn  the  water.  Yet  thoae  who  had 
watched  the  struggles  of  the  Punic  city  w  ith  the  Sicilian  Cretks, 
and  especially  that  with  Agalhocles,  must  have  seen  reason  to 
cherish  doubts  concerning  her  naval  strength  It  was  an  ajitiupa- 
tion  of  the  case  of  Spain  in  the  age  of  Philip  II.  As  the  great 
Elizabethan  seamen  discerned  the  defects  of  the  Spanish  n^vil 
establishment,  so  men  at  Rome  disoirncil  those  of  the 
Carthaginian.  Dates  in  cOBBCalen  with  this  arc  of  great  signifi- 
cance. A  compcdieniive  meaaure,  with  the  objca  of "  icacaiig 
thebr  marine  from  ita  condition  of  impotence  "waa  taken  by  the 
Romans  in  the  year  167  b.c.  Four  quaestorts  cJastiei — in  roodera 
naval  English  we  may  perhaps  call  them  port-admirals— were 
nominated,  and  one  was  stationed  at  each  of  four  pons.  The 
objects  of  the  Roman  Senate,  so  .Mommsen  tells  us,  were  \Try 
obvious.  They  were  "to  recover  their  indc[>eridcDcc  by  K.i, 
to  cut  off  the  maritime  communications  of  Tarentum,  to  dose  tbc 
A<lriatic  .^gainst  tlccts  coming  boaa  E^trus,  and  to  rmanripatt 
themselves  from  Carthaginian  nqnemacy."  Four  ycaca  afltf^ 
wards  the  fii^  Punic  War  b^^  It  was,  and  had  to  bc^  laqp^f 
a  naval  cootett.  The  Romana  wai^  it  with  varying  fertaaiv 
but  In  the  end  ttlumphed  by  means  of  thdr  sea-power.  Tie 
victory  of  Catulus  o\  'jr  tli  ■  Carthaginian  llett  off  the  .\egadjaa 
l-slands  decided  the  war  and  left  to  the  Romans  the  posscssua 
-  f  !  icily  and  the  power  of  possessing  themselves  of  Sardinia  lad 
Corsica.  It  would  be  an  interesting  and  perhaps  not  barrta 
investigation  to  inquire  to  whit  extent  the  decline  of  the  mother 
states  of  Phoenicia,  consequent  on  the  campaigns  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  had  helped  to  enfeeble  the  naval  efficiency  of  the 
Carthaginian  defeocei.  One  Uiiag  wia  certain-- Caithaft  hid 
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net  wftfc  ■  rivil  mikmtS  whh  nmtanJ  iimiIUiiw 

greater  than  her  own.  That  rival  also  container!  dliicn*  who 
understood  the  true  importance  of  &ca-powcr.  "  With  a  slates- 
man!ij,i.  >i;:aciiy  from  which  succeeding  generations  might  have 
flrawn  a  Icison,  the  leading  men  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth 
pcrrcivetl  that  all  their  coast  forlificalions  and  coast  garrisons 
would  prove  inadt^u&te  unksa  the  war- marine  ol  the  state  were 
placed  on  a  footing  that  should  command  respect  " 
.  L  427).  It  i»  *  gloomy  mSection  that  the  leading 
Ml  <f  the  Qnittd  Xinfdam  couU  not  tee  this  io  1860.  A 
tberomh  eoiBpidieittfaMi  «l  tlie  cvtatt  «f  the  fiat  Pmk  War 
enables  us  to  solve  what,  until  Malum  wrote,  had  been  one  of  the 
standing  enigmas  of  history,  viz.  Hannibal's  invasion  of  Ir  ily 
by  IaikI  instead  of  by  sea  in  the  second  I'unic  War.  M^th.iii  ji 
masterly  examination  of  this  quL-^tion  has  set  at  ^c^t  ail  doubts 
astothereasonofHannibai'saciion  (/n/2Mn(«(7n  //ijr.pp.  13-21). 
The  naval  predominance  in  tlte  western  basin  of  the  Meiliter- 
naean  acquired  by  Rome  had  never  been  lost.  Though  modern 
bbtorians,  even  those  belonging  to  a  maritime  country,  may 
have  jailBd  to  peroeiw  it,  the  Carthminini  knew  mil  enoii^ 
thMtheKemaMwcRtooiNnNif  for  theiB  flu  the  KR.  Though 
other  forces  co-operated  to  bring  about  the  defeat  of  Carthage  in 
the  second  Punic  War,  the  Roman  navy,  as  Mahan  demonstrates, 
was  the  most  important.  As  a  navy,  he  tells  us  in  words  like 
those  already  quoted,  "  acts  on  an  element  strange  to  most 
writers,  as  its  members  have  been  from  time  immemorial  a 
Strange  race  apart,  without  prophets  of  their  own,  neither 
themselves  nor  their  calling  understood,  its  immense  determining 
influence  on  the  history  of  that  era,  and  consequently  upon  the 
history  of  the  world,  has  been  overlooked." 

The  attainuwDt  of  att  hyt  univennl  dominion  bf  Rome  «w 
now  only  a  question  of  thee.  **  The  ermlhlhtkm  ol  the  Cartha- 
ginian  fleet  had  made  the  Romans  masters  of  the 
o/T.w*."  •<*  "  (SchmiU,  Hist,  Rome,  p.  256)-  A  lodgment  had 
^mmlmiam  already  been  gained  in  lUyricum,  and  countries  farther 
<>ait  were  before  long  to  be  reduced  to  submission. 
A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  to  eficcl  this  the 
command  of  the  eastern  basiii  of  the  Mediterranean, 
like  that  of  the  western,  mtist  be  secured  by  the  Romans.  The 
old  historic  navics  <d  the  Cndi  and  Ffaoeaidaii  states  had 
decEned.  One  comidcnhk  navel  liMce  tfacfe  waa  whkfa,  though 
it  could  not  have  pievented,waaflti«BgeDoi^  to  have  ddayed 
the  Aoman  progress  castwmb.  This  force  heionged  to  Khodet, 
which  in  the  years  immediately  following  the  close  of  the  second 
Punic  War  reached  its  highest  point  ai  a  naval  power  (C.  Torr, 
EAodts  ill  Andcnt  Timts,  p.  40).  F.ir  from  trjnng  to  obstruct 
the  advance  of  the  Romans  the  Rhodiaa  ticet  helped  it. 
Hannibal,  in  his  exile,  saw  the  necessity  of  being  strong  on  the 
sea  if  the  Last  was  to  be  saveil  from  the  grasp  of  his  hereditary 
ioe;  but  the  resources  of  Antiuchus,  even  with  the  mighty  co- 
epetatiott ei  Haimihal,  were  inmifBcknt.  Inalateraitd 
often  qUDtadTfllnig^  hetweea  East  and  West— Ihrt  wUch 
decided  at  Actlum — sea-power  was  again  seen  to  "luve  the 
casting  vote."  When  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts 
became  f  ir'  i  '  a  single  State  llie  im(>ortance  of  the  na\'>'  w,is 
naturally  <iit;uii;>'hed;  but  in  the  struggles  wiUiin  the  declining 
cnipirc  it  rose  again  at  times.  The  Contest  of  the  Vandal  Gcnscric 
with  Majoriaii  and  the  African  expedition  of  Bclisarius — not 
to  mention  others — were  largely  influenced  by  the  naval  opera 
tions  (Gibbon,  Dtdktt  Cltd  Pali,  chaps,  xxxvi.,  xli.). 

A  decisive  cveAt*  the  Bll^iommedan  conquest  of  oorthem 
A'  i  -  fr  in  Egypt  uTotwaidit  ii  tuhitcUitfble  ttatU  It  is  seen 

Exteaxloa  *  P"*  •"M***'  pJajWl  III  CftcdOg  it. 

tmtwaH  i^irely  land  expeditions,  or  exiKdlilons  but  slightly 
^matfm*  supported  from  the  sea,  had  ended  in  failure.  The 
emperor  at  Const.intinople  still  had  at  his  dI^posal 
^^^^^  a  fleet  capable  of  keeping  open  the  communications 
with  his  .\frican  province.  It  took  the  Saracens  half  a  century 
(/U>.  647-698)  to  win  "  their  way  aking  the  coast  of  Africa  as 
far  as  the  PiUar^  of  Hercules  "  (Hallam,  Uii.  Ages,  chap,  vi.); 
aad,  as  Gibbon  teils  us,  it  was  not  till  the  Commands  of  the 
FaiAful had pMpofsd  s  pttt  cvedtaliM. tUitlM tgr  aaa a* 


wdi  as  by  land,  that  (he  Saiaeente  doolniin  was  definitely 

cstabltshci  It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the  Ar.abian 
conquerors  who,  within  a  few  years  of  his  dcAih,  spri»d  the  faith 
of  Mahomet  over  vast  regions,  belonged  to  an  essentially 
non-maritime  race;  and  little  or  no  stress  has  been  laid  on  the 
extent  to  which  they  relied  on  naval  support  in  prosecuting 
their  conquests.  In  parts  of  Arabia,  howev^,  maritime  entcr- 
pri.sc  was  far  from  non-existent;  and  when  the  Mahommcdan 
empire  had  extcoded  outwards  fnm  Mecca  and  Medina  liU 
it  embraced  the  eoiiti  of  vaikaaieu,  the  eoosequoiees  to  (be 
B^^bouhif  tta(cii*efie ai aerieot aa  the  rale  above  mentioned 
wedM  lead  as  to  expect  that  they  wodd  be.  "  With  the  con- 
quest of  Syria  and  Eg>'pt  a  long  stretch  of  sea-board  had  come 
Into  the  Saracenic  power;  and  the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
a  navy  for  the  protection  of  the  maritime  ports  as  well  as  for 
meeting  the  enemy  became  a  matter  of  vital  importance.  Great 
attention  w.is  paid  to  the  manning  and  equipment  of  the  fleet  " 
(Amir  Ali,  Sy c<i ,  Short  HitL  SaracHU^  p.  44s),  At  fiat  the  ficet 
was  maimed  by  saibai  dttim  IVOB  the  WwiiiMmi  UWJIlk 
wfaceo  aaoUsal  eaenr  «m  not  yet  qdte  cstkci;  and  iMter 
Che  CMMW  «eM  faaiBted  Iiod  S^ia,  Egypt  and  ilw  ooatti  of 
Asia  Minor.  Ships  were  bnlltatnioatoftheSyiia&aodEfeyptian 
ports,  and  "  also  at  Obolla  and  Boshtie  on  the  Fer^  Gulf," 
wliilsf  Hiercantile  marine  and  maritime  trade  were  fostered 
and  encouraged.  The  sca-[)ower  thus  created  was  largely  artiGciaL 
It  drooped— as  in  similar  cases— when  the  special  encourage- 
ment was  withdrawn.  "  In  the  days  of  Arabian  energy,"  says 
il.Ul.im,  "  Constantmople  was  twice,  in  668  and  716,  attacked 
by  great  naval  armaments."  The  same  authority  believes 
that  the  abandonment  of  such  maritime  enterprises  by  the 
SaoccaenNgrbeattdbatedtothenBMval  of  the  capital  from 
DanaKQi  to  Ptiilti!.  The  leaaoval  todtcated  a  leanoed 
Intereat  h  die  afehe  of  the  Maditeaanean  Sea,  vdiich  was  now 
left  by  the  adnhiistratioB  £ur  hchbd.  "  The  Greeks  in  their 
turn  determined  to  dispute  the  command  of  the  sea,"  with  the 
result  that  in  the  middle  of  the  loth  ccnturj-  their  empire  was 
far  more  secure  from  its  enemies  than  under  the  first  successors 
of  Ueradius."  >tot  only  was  the  fall  of  the  empire,  by  a  rational 
reliance  on  sea-power,  postponed  for  centuries,  but  also  much 
that  had  been  lost  was  regained.  "  At  the  dose  of  the  loth 
ceotiuy  the  emperors  of  Constantinople  possessed  the  best  and 
fiMtaat  pait "  of  aouthcm  Ita^,  part  of  Sidly,  the  wfaak  of 
what  ia  now  calkd  the  Balhan  Fnbfula,  Alia  Itter,  with-edme 
paru  of  Syria  and  Annailn  (HaOani,  dNVo  «L;  ffiUmi, 
chap.  li.}. 

Neglect  of  sea-power  by  those  who  can  lie  reached  by  sea 
brings  its  own  ptmishmcnt.  Whether  neglected  or  not,  ii  it 
is  an  artificial  creation  it  is  nearly  sure  to  disappoint 
those  who  wield  it  when  it  encounters  a  rival  power 
of  natural  growth.  How  was  it  possible  for  the  \ 
Cmadeis,  in  their  various  catpeditions,  to  achieve 
even  the  transient  success  that  occaaiooally  crowned  their 
efforts?  How  did  the  Christfaa  kingdom  of  Jctuiakm  contrive 
to  eidst  for  more  than  three-qnarten  <rf  a  oentury  ?  Why  did 
the  Crusades  moro  and  more  become  maritime  expeditions? 
The  answer  to  these  questions  is  to  be  found  in  the  decline  of 
the  Mahommedan  naval  defences  and  the  rising-  <  i.t'  rpn  c  of 
the  seafaring  people  of  the  West.  \'enetians,  Ptsarts  and  Otuucse 
transported  crusading  forces,  kept  open  the  communications 
of  the  places  hdd  by  the  Christians  and  hampered  the  operations 
of  the  infidels.  Even  the  great  Saladin  failed  to  discern  the 
iiBfaitiat  altcnuion  of  conditioaa.  This  is  evideat  when  ve 
toA  at  Oa  cleita  of  (he  Cbriitbni  to  vegain  the  hMt  UaidflB. 
Saladin  "  forgot  that  the  safety  of  Phoenicia  Iqr  h  Imamally 
from  luival  incursions,  and  that  no  victory  00  land  oonld  cnsmre 
him  ag.\inst  an  influx  from  beyond  the  sea  "  (Amir  Ali,  Sycd, 
PP-  3S9-i6o).  Not  only  were  the  Crusaders  helped  by  the  fleets 
of  the  maritime  republics  of  Italy,  they  also  received  reinforce- 
ments by  sea  from  wcatern  Europe  and  England,  on  the  "  arrival 
of  Malik  AnkOltr  [R^rd  Corur  de  Lion]  with  twenty  «hl^ 

loads  of  fightfav  man  and  mmdtioaa  of  wac." 
PaitjdpatlBn  in  the  Cnadea  ena  Mt  a  oolilaiy  pnat  elihe 
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of  the  naval  sUtM«(  luly.   That  they  l»4  hm 
tilt  to  act  effectively  in  the  Levant,  may  have  been  la  aoae 

measure  due  to  the  wnkentng  o(  the  Mohammedans  by 
Tf^wtr-'^  <l"integration  of  the  Seljukun  power,  the  move- 
f^g^Di^    nnenis  of  the  Moguls  anil  the  conlu<iiiin  conivrrjucnl 

On  the  rise  ol  the  Ottomans.  Howi-vrr  that  may  have 
been,  the  naval  stn-npth  of  those  Italian  Mates  was  great 
absolutely  as  welt  as  relatively.  Sismon  ti,  ^.pcabagof  Venice, 
Pisa  and  Genoa,  towards  tluC  end  of  the  iith  century,  says 
"  tbete  three  cities  had  mom  vewela  on  (be  Mediterranean  than 
Clw  wbide  of  Chnsundom  betides'*  (M.  RefuUks,  £n«lith 
cd.  p.  19).  Dealing  with  a  pefiod  twoceAtinies  later,  he  declaic* 
it  **  dISctilt  to  comprebead  bow  two  rimple  cities  could  put  to 
tn  such  prtxliRious  fleets  as  those  of  Pibj  ami  Genoa."  The 
dirticuJty  disjppi-ars  when  we  have  Mah  in's  cxpljuation.  The 
maritime  republics  of  ltal> — like  .\iho:is  and  Rh<wli.-i  in  ancient , 
Catalonia  in  nicrJlf\al  and  Kcgkind  and  the  Netherlands  in 
more  inodcrn  timet — were  "peculiarly  well  fitted,  In-  situation 
and  resources,  iur  the  control  of  the  sea  by  both  war  and 
commerce."  As  far  as  the  western  Mediterranean  was  con- 
ceaiod,  Genoa  and  Fisa  bad  given  eai^  proofs  of  tbdr  maritime 
oneigy,  and  fixed  tbennelvet  in  iiicceieioo  10  tbe  Satacens,  in 
tbo  Bateaik  Iilcit  Sudbtia  and  Conica.  Sca^power  waa  the 
Tbembtoclean  Instniment  with  which  they  made  a  tmsll  state 

into  a  grrat  one. 

.■\  fertile  source  of  dispute  between  states  is  the  acfiui>ition 
of  territory  beyond  Ma.  .\s  others  have  done  bofore  and  since, 
the  maritime  repijblics  of  Italy  quarrelled  over  thii.  Sca- 
p<jwer  scenu-d,  hkc  Saturn,  to  devour  its  own  children.  In 
11&4,  iit  a  great  sea-tigbt  oS  ifcloria,  the  I'isans  were  defeated 
by  ibc  Genoese  with  heavy  loss,  which,  as  Sismondi  st.nis, 
"rained  the  marittne  power "  of  the  former.  From  that  lime 
Gcnon,tniiil«cring  bcr  activity  to  the  Levant,  became  tbe  rival 
«C  Ventoe.  -Tlw  fleets  of  the  twodtica  in  119*  net  near  Cypnit 
in  an  encounter,  sdd  to  be  acddental,  that  began  '*  a  terrible 
war  which  for  seven  years  stained  the  Mc  Ktcrraiuari  with  Mcki  1 
and  consumeii  imniense  wealth."  In  the  ticit  cenlury  the  two 
republics,  "  irritated  by  commercial  quarrels  " — like  the  Kri,t'i^h 
»jid  Dutch  aftcrwardj--  weie  agaiij  at  war  in  the  Levant,  bomt- 
timcs  one  side,  M>niei*ines  the  Other  was  victorious;  but  the 
contest  was  exhaust  tag  to  both,  and  e^>ecially  to  Venice.  Within 
a  quarter  of  a  omtuiy  they  were  at  war  again.  Hostilities 
lasted  UU  the  Genoese  net  witb  th«  cmaUng  defeat  of  Cbioggiia. 
"Fran  this  time,"  says  HaDan.  **  Genoa  nevtr  eommandcd 
the  OOMB  with  such  navies  as  before;  her  rommcrce  gradually 
went  into  decay;  and  the  isth  century,  the  most  splendid  in 
the  annals  of  Wnice,  is  till  recent  tiir.es  the  most  lgnomirioi.s 
in  those  of  Genoa."  Wnice  seemed  now  to  have  no  naval  rival, 
and  had  no  fear  t!ial  any  one  could  forbid  the  ceremony  in  w  hit  h 
the  Doge,  standing  in  the  bows  of  th-?  Buitnluur,  ca»t  a  ring 
into  the  Adriatic  with  ilie  words,  "  Dtsptnsamtu  te,  mare,  in 
signum  veri  perpeiuique  dominii,"  The  result  of  the  combats 
at  Chioggta,  though  fatal  to  h  b  tbe  long  run,  did  nut  at  once 
destiny  the  naval  importaiies  of  Genoa.  A  remarttable  cfaai- 
aotcriitic  of  sea-power  is  the  deluira  nmner  in  whkb  It  appears 
to  revive  alter  n  gnat  dcfcniL  The  Persian  navy  occasionally 
nude  a  brave'  show  afterwards;  but  in  reality  It  had  received 

at  ?.alam:.s  a  mortal  wound,  .\thcns  seemed  strong  enough  on 
the  sea  after  the  cata^truphc  of  Syracuse;  l  ut,  as  already  stated, 
her  naval  power  had  been  given  there  a  check  from  which  it 
never  corepletely  recovered.  The  navy  of  Carthage  had  had 
similar  experience;  anti,  in  Later  ages,  the  power  of  the  Turks 
was  btvkcn  at  Lepanto  and  that  of  Spain  at  Gravelines  not- 
withstanding the  d(xq>tive  appearances  afterwards.  Venice  was 
aooB  oonirootod  on  the  sea  hgrn  new  livaL  Tbe  Turkish  naval 
]iktorian»  Ha^  UaUfdi  (JUvUim  w§n^  fie  Tmrib. MtcbcU's 
tnns.  p.  1 2),  tdls  us  that,  **  After  tbe  Uking  of  Constantinople, 
when  they  [the  Ottonuiss|  spread  their  conquests  over  bind  and 
sea,  it  b«ame  necessary  (o  build  ships  and  inalce  arniaiiitnts  in 
order  to  subdue  ihc  fonrc>st-s  .-xnd  c.istles  on  the  Kuinelian  and 
Anatolian  shores,  and  in  the  i^laniis  of  ll;e   .Mediterrar.i-.in  " 

Mabommcd  IL  established  a  great  naval  atsoial  at  Constaati- 


nople.  In  hjo  the  Turks,  "lor  the  fini  tine,  eqiiippsd  a  fieet, 
with  wfaidi  they  drove  that  of  the  Venetians  out  of  the  Creeiaa 

seas"  (Sismondi,  p.  256).  The  Turkwh  wars  of  Venice  bsted  1 
long  time.  In  that  which  ended  in  1505  the  decline  ol  thi; 
\cnetian  naval  power  was  obvious.  "  The  Mussuln-.ar.s  had 
made  process  in  naval  discipline,  The  \'enctian  llecl  could  no 
longer  cope  with  theirs.  "  Henrcfornard  it  was  as  an  allied 
contingent  of  other  navies  that  that  of  Venice  was  regarded 
as  important.  Dyer  {HiU.  Eu/op*.  {.  p.  85)  quotes  a  striking 
passage  from  a  letter  of  Aeness  Sylvius,  afterwards  Pope  Pius 
II..  in  which  tbe  writer  affms  that,  "  if  the  Venetians  an 
defeated,  Cbiistendom  will  not  eontnl  the  sen  any  hmfBr;  far 
neftber  tbe  Cstalans  nor  the  Genoese,  without  the  Venetiaits. 
are  equal  to  the  Turks." 

The  last  -named  pcv>plc,  indeed,  exemplified  once  more  the  rule 
that  a  military  state  expanding  to  the  sea  and  absorbing 
maritime  populations  becomes  a  s<'rious  menace  to 
its  neighbours.  Even  in  the  1 5th  century  Mahomn»ed  amt  frm* 
II.  had  Dude  an  attack  an  Southern  Italy;  but  his  gtnft 
sca-powcr  was  not  equal  to  the  undertaking.  Suley- 
nUn  tbe  Magnificent  directed  the  Ottoman  forces  towsrds 
the  west  TClk  tdmirsble  sttnteglc  itat^A  be  osnqiMed 
Rhodes,  and  thus  freed  himself  from  the  danger  of  a  hoetile 
force  on  bu  flsnk.  "The  eentenaty  of  the  conquest  of  Conxtanti* 
nopte  was  past,  and  the  Turk  had  developed  a  great  naval 
powtr  licaides  annexing  EiOT*  *nd  Syria "  (Sccley,  BrilUk 
I'olii'y,  i.  I4j).  The  Turkish  ileets,  under  such  leaders  as  Khjir- 
ad-din  Barbaro*M),  Pial<?  and  Uragut,  set-med  to  comnrianl 
the  Mediterranean,  including  its  western  lusin;  but  the  repuli- 
at  M.ilta  in  i  ^t>s  w*s  a  serious  check,  and  the  defeat  at  Lepanto 
in  1 57 1  virtually  put  an  end  to  the  prospect  of  Turkish  maritiae 
domiaioo.  The  piedominanBe  of  Portugal  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
in  tbe  early  part  of  the  idtb  eentoiy  had  seriously  diminiibcd 
the  Ottomaa  nsonnea.  The  wealth  derived  from  the  trade  in 
that  ocean,  the  Penlan  Guff  and  the  Red  Sen  bad  supplied  the 
Mahorf.tnedans  with  the  sinews  of  war,  and  had  enabled  there 
to  contend  with  success  against  the  Christians  in  Europe.  "The 
niain  artery  had  been  cui  when  the  Portusucsc  took  up  the 
chaliLmge  of  the  Mahommcdan  merchants  ot  L'alicut,  and  swrpt 
their  ships  from  the  ocean"  (Whitcway,  p.  :).  The  sca-powcr 
of  Portugal  wisely  cmpbycd  had  exercised  a  great,  though 
unpercciwd  lafiuenoe.  Though  enfeebled  and  diminishing,  the 
Turkish  navy  was  still  able  to  act  with  some  effect  in  tbe  i|tb 
century.  Nevertbelea»  the  sea-powst  of  the  Turks  oessed  to 
count  as  n  factor  of  inpoitnnce  in  the  idatioBS  bstweca  gssst 

states. 

In  the  meantime  the  state  which  had  a  leading  share  in  winning 
the  victory  of  I.epanto  ha<l  been  growing  up  in  the  West,  Bdare 
ilie  union  of  its  crown  with  (hat  of  Castile  and  the 
formation  of  tbe  Spanish  monarchy,  Aragon  had  been 
expanding  till  it  reached  the  sea.  It  was  united  with 
Catabnia  in  the  nth  century,  and  it  conqtiered 
Valencia  in  the  13th.  Its  long  Kneel  csnst  opened  the  way  to 
an  extensive  and  floorisblng  cenuncfce;  and  an  enterpriiing 
navy  indemnified  the  nation  for  the  icnwtinws  of  Its  territory 
at  bom^  by  tbe  Important  foerign  osnqucsU  of  Satdinini  Sid|y, 
Naples  and  the  Balearic  Istes.  Among  tbe  maritime  states  el 
the  Mediterranean  Catalonia  had  been  conspicuous.  Shcwi 
to  the  Iberian  Peninsula  much  what  Phoenicia  had  be<-n  U 
Syria.  The  Catalan  navy  had  disputed  the  empire  of  the  Mediter 
nutean  with  the  fleeu  of  Pisa  and  Genoa.  Tho  iucorpotatior 
of  Catalonia  with  Aragon  added  greatly  to  the  strength  of  that 
kingdom.  The  Aragonese  kings  were  wise  enough  to  understaad 
and  liberal  enough  to  foster  tbe  maritime  interestt  of  their  new 
possesHona  9ni«D(t»  fMuMnd  end  XiaMIs,  Intred.  sects. 
L,ii.).  Their  Frendt  and  ItaBsn  neighbenn  wentofed,bciero 
long,  the  effect  of  ih.is  policy;  and,  when  the  Spanish  monarchy 
had  been  consoH dated,  it  was  felt  not  only  by  them,  but  by 
cdhers  al.v).  The  more  Spanish  dominion  was  extended  in  Italy 
the  more  were  tho  naval  resources  at  the  command  of  S(>ain 
.Tipmeiitr  I.  (icno.i  became  "  Spain's  water-gate  to  Italy.  .  .  . 
Ucnccfortb  the  Spanish  uown  found  in  the  Dotiasiuadmiials; 
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their  tquiulron  wa»  permanently  hlrtd  to  the  kings  o(  Spain." 
Spanish  supremacy  at  sea  was  cstaljlishcd  al  the  expense  of 
France  (G.  W.  Frothrro,  in  M.  Hum«'»  Hpuim  1479-1^^8,  p. 
65).  The  acquisition  of  a  N-ast  domain  in  the  New  World  had 
greatly  developed  the  maritime  activity  of  Castile,  andSpoiowu 
as  formidable  on  the  ocean  as  in  the  Mediterranean.  Alter 
Portopl  hid  been  anoexed  tbe  naval  (oicca  of  that  country 
were  adied  to  the  Spaaiih,  and  the  great  port  o(  Lisboa  became 
avaltabte  as  a  place  of  equipment  and  as  an  additional  bote  of 
operations  for  oceanic  campaigns.  The  fusion  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  says  Seeley,  "produced  a  single  St.itc  of  unliniitrd 
maritime  dominion.  .  .  .  ffcnccforth  ilic  whok-  New  Worlil 
belonged  exclusively  to  Sp^in."  The  stnry  of  the  tr-'memioLis 
catastrophe— the  defeat  of  the  Armada — by  which  the  decline 
of  thli  dominion  was  heralded  is  well  known.  It  is  memorable, 
not  only  because  of  the  barm  it  did  to  Spain,  but  alio  because 
it  revealed  the  rise  of  another  claimant  to  maritime  prc-eninence 
— the  EngUsh  nation.  The  eflccu  of  the  catastrophe  wtn  not 
nt  onct  viiible.  Spain  stiU  continued  to  looli  like  the  sientett 
powct  In  the  wotid;  and,  thoiii^  the  Engliih  acnmen  wm  teen 
to  be  aomething  better  than  adventurous  pii«ie»— •  character 

suggei^led  !)y  some  of  their  contcmpor.iry  cxpkiits  -few  could 
iiave  comprehended  that  they  were  engaged  in  building  uji  what 
was  to  be  a  sca-powcr  grc.itcr  than  any  known  to  history. 
Tbey  were  carrying  forward,  not  beginning,  the  building  of 
*•  England,"  says  .Sir  J.  K.  Laughton,  "  had  .-.Iway.s 
lielieved  in  her  naval  power,  had  always  claimed 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Narrow  Seas;  and  more  than 
Uoetef  two  hundred  years  before  Elizabeth  came  to  the 
m'IIih  ^^*'>'^'  Edward  III.  had  testified  to  his  scnM.-  of  its 
inpoittnca  by  ocderiof  a.  sold  coioage  bearing  a 
devfce  tbowlai  the  anned  strength  and  sovereignty  of  Enf^nd 
based  on  the  sea  "  {Armada,  Introd.).  It  is  impos.siMe  to  trnVc 
intclUgibie  the  course  of  the  many  wars  which  the  English  waged 
wish  the  French  in  the  middle  ages  unless  the  true  naval  (xiiilion 
of  the  former  is  rightly  appreciated.  Why  were  CrL^y,  I'oilicrs, 
Agincourt — not  to  mention  other  combats— fought,  not  on 
English,  but  on  continental  soil  ?  Why,  during  the  iO-called 
'*  Hundfcd  Years'  War,"  was  England  in  reality  the  iiivailcr 
and  not  the  invaded?  We  of  the  present  generation  are  at 
last  aware  of  the  significance  of  naval  defence,  and  know  that, 
if  properly  utilitcd,  it  k  the  iicst  security  against  invasion  that 
n  lea-snrrounded  tuic  can  enjoy.  It  is  not,  however,  commonly 
rrmembered  that  (to  MOM  wmlltiMl  of  secuiiiy  ciiitcd  and  was 
properly  valued  In  medieval  times.  The  battle  of  Sluys  in  i  J40 
rendered  invasion  of  England  as  impracticable  as  did  tliat  of 
La  Hogue  in  1692,  that  of  Quibfron  Bay  in  1759  and  that  of 
Trafalgar  in  1S05;  and  it  permiltid,  as  did  lhos,e  b.itth-^,  the 
transport  of  troops  to  the  continent  to  support  Great  liriiaiu's 
aJii  r.  jii  wars  which,  had  she  not  been  strong  at  sea,  would  have 
been  waged  on  the  soil  of  her  country.  Her  early  coniinenial 
wars,  therefore,  arc  proofs  of  the  lung-established  clTii  -ei^cy  of 
ber  naval  defences.  Notwithstanding  the  greater  attention  now 
paid  to  naval  affairs,  it  is  doubtful  if  Great  Britain  even  yet 
neofniacs  the  eateni  to  which  her  security  d^ends  upon  a  good 
tet  as  fully  aa  her  aneestots  did  seven  centuries  ago.  The 
narrative  of  pi«>Eliaahethan  campaigns  is  interesting  mexdy  aa 
•  story;  and,  when  told— as,  for  instance,  D.  Hannay  has  told 
it  in  the  introductory  chapters  of  his  Short  History  of  the  Royal 
Navy — it  will  be  found  instructive  and  worthy  of  careful  study 
at  the  present  day.  Each  of  the  princiinl  events  in  1-' 11  eland's 
early  naval  campaigns  may  be  t.ikcn  as  an  illustration  of  tlie  idea 
conveyed  by  the  term  "  sea-power,  "  and  of  the  accuracy  will) 
which  its  meaning  was  apprehended  at  the  time.  To  take  a  very 
oarly  case,  we  may  cite  the  defeat  of  Eustace  the  Monk  (see 
Dovin:  BaUU  of)  by  Hubert  de  Burgh  in  1117.  Rcinforce- 
nenta  and  supph'ea  had  been  collected  at  Calab  for  conveyance 
to  the  amy  of  Prince  Lonia  of  Fiance  and  the  lebd  barons  who 
tad  been  dcTcatcd  at  Linooln.  The  rcinforeemeott  tried  to 
cross  the  Channel  under  the  escort  of  a  fleet  commanded  by 
Eostace.  Hubert  de  Burgb,  who  had  stoutly  held  Dover  for 
I  fsithlul  Ift  the  young  Heaiy  IIL»  heard  of 


the  enemy's  movements.  "  If  these  people  land,"  said  he, 
■'  EngLinel  is  lust;  lot  us  therefore  boldly  meet  them."  He 
reasoned  in  almost  the  same  words  as  Raleigh  about  fourcenturies 
afterwards,  and  undoubtedly  "  had  grasped  the  true  principles 
ol  the  defence  of  England.  "  He  put  to  sea  and  defcsted  bis 
opponenL  The  fleet  on  which  Prince  Louis  and  the^rebctliooi 
banna  had  cauoted  was  destroyed;  and  with  It  their  enterpiiie. 
"  No  more  admirably  planned,  no  more  fruitful  battle  has  been 
fought  by  Englishmen  on  water  "  (Hannay,  p.  7).  As  introductory 
to  a  long  scries  of  naval  operations  undertaken  with  a  like  object 
it  h.TS  dos<  rvi.d  det.iilcd  tnciuion  here. 

Tlx  lOth  century  was  niarkid  Ijy  a  decided  advance  in  both 
il;e  dcvelopnietit  Mui  ili'o  application  of  sea-power.  Previously 
its  operation  had  been  conhiicd  to  the  Mediterranean  ggitg^^ 
or  to  coast  waters  outside  it.  Spanish  or  Basque  tpbtnwl 
seamen — by  their  proceeding  in  the  English  Channel — 
had  proved  the  practiobiJiiy  of,  rather  than  been 
engaged  in,  eocan  waifaic.  The  English,  who  withstood  then, 
were  necnstained  to  seas  so  iOHgh>  lo  leasnni  so  wncnttaln  and 
to  weather  so  hontcfmu,  that  the  eecan  had  few  terrors  for  them. 
All  that  was  wanting  was  a  sufficient  iDdocement  to  seek  distant 
fields  of  action  and  a  Jevcloptnenl  of  the  naval  art  that  would 
permit  ihcui  to  be  reached.  The  discovery  of  the  New  Wurld 
suppUcd  the  first;  and  consequently  increased  length  of  voyages 
and  of  absence  from  the  coast  led  to  the  -.ccond.  The  world  had 
been  mo'.ing  onw.irds  in  other  things  as  well  as  in  navigation. 
Intercommunication  was  becoming  more  and  more  frequent. 
What  was  done  by  one  people  was  soon  known  to  others.  It  is 
a  mistaketo  suppose  that, because  the  English  had  been  behind- 
hand in  the  exploration  of  remote  regions,  they  were  wanting  19 
nuuiUnecntcqwiae.  The  career  of  the  Cabota  tsould  of  itsdf 
suflioe  to  render  audi  a  supposition  donbtfuL  The  Englisb 
had  two  good  reasons  for  postponing  voyages  to  and  settlement 
in  far-off  lands.  They  had  thdr  hands  full  nearer  borne;  and 
they  ihoruughly,  and  as  it  were  by  instinct,  understood  the 
cuuililiaiis  on  which  permanent  expansion  must  rest.  They 
>vanted  to  make  ;.ure  of  the  line  uf  communications  first.  To 
effect  this  a  sea  going  tnafiisc  of  both  war  and  commerce,  and, 
for  fuilher  expan>ion,  stations  on  the  way  were  es-%ential.  Tho 
chart  of  the  world  furnishes  evidence  of  the  wisdom  and  the 
thoroughness  of  tluir  ]<rocedure.  Taught  by  the  experience  of 
the  Spaniarcis  and  the  Portuguese,  when  unimpeded  by  the 
politicsl  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  provided  with 
cquipncnt*  the  English  displayed  their  energy  in  distant : 
It  now  beome  amply  a  question  of  the  cflicienty  of  1 
If  eflkiency  was  not  a  quality  of  the  English  sea-power, then  their 
efforts  were  bound  to  fail;  and,  more  than  this,  the  position 
of  their  country,  thallciigiiig  as  it  did  wlial  was,  believed  to  t>c 
the  greatest  f>f  ni.iri'ime  st.ilcs.  would  have  Ifccn  altogether 
precarious.  The  jiriiuipal  expeditions  now  un<lertaken  were 
distinguished  by  a  characteristic  peculiar  to  the  people,  and  not 
to  be  found  in  connexion  with  the  exploring  or  colonizing 
activity  of  most  other  great  nations  even  down  to  our  own  lime. 
Tbey  were  really  unofhciai  speculations  in  which,  if  the  govern- 
ment took  part  at  all,  it  was  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  ci^pectcd, 
and  ahnoat,  if  not  exactly,  like  any  private  adiventurer.  The 
participation  of  the  government,  nevertheless,  had  an  aspect 
which  it  Is  worth  wUle  to  note.  It  conveyed  a  Unt— and  quite 
consciously— to  all  whom  it  might  concern  that  the  spccuUtions 
were  "  under  written  "  by  the  whole  sea-power  of  England. 
The  forces  uf  more  than  one  sl.i'o  ti.id  been  u>ed  to  protect  its 
maritime  trade  from  tliu  as.saul'.sof  enemies  in  the  Mediterranean 
or  in  the  N.i:ro'.'.'  Seas.  '1  hey  had  been  uscil  to  >»ard  off  invasion 
and  to  keep  open  cY>mn>unications  across  not  very  extensive 
areas  of  water.  In  the  i6lh  century  they  were  first  relied  upon 
to  support  (iis'.'int  commerce,  whether  carried  on  in  a  peaceful 
fashion  or  uiukr  aggressive  forms.  This,  naturally  enougli, 
led  to  coOisioos.  The  contention  waicd  hot.  and  waa  virtodly 
dedded  when  the  Armada  shaped  onuae  to  the  northward 
after  the  fight  off  Gnivelincs. 

The  expeditions  against  the  SpanUh  Indies  and,  mQI  nuMe, 
nilliptL'a  peidai)dar  teniMiy  had  hd^  todete* 
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the  limitaiions  of  sea-power.  It  became  evident,  and  ii  was 
Itill  more  evident  in  the  next  century,  that  for  a  great 
country  to  be  lUOQg  it  miut  not  rely  upon  a  navy 
alone.  It  must  ibo  have  an  adequate  and  properly 
organUed  mobOe  amy.  Notwithrtanding  Uae  number 
of  times  that  tlua  ICMoa  ha«  been  ic|icM«d  Gmt 
BriuiBhwbecaaloirtoletniit.  ItbdMbtlulJf  itehukanwd 
itetenTct.  EngUiIi wtttieninallasatecaitoliAvciiiaitcradlt 
fully;  for  they  h.ive  always.  (IcrnindeJ— at  any  rate  for  upwards 
of  three  centuries  — ibal  expeditions  against  foreign  territory 
oversea  should  he  accompanied  by  a  proper  number  of  land- 
Iroops.  On  the  other  hand,  the  necessity  of  org-ini/inf;  the  army 
of  a  maritime  insular  state  and  of  training  it  with  the  object  of 
rendering  effective  Aid  in  opetiitiom  of  the  kind  in  question,  has 
rarely  been  perceived  and  acted  upon  by  others.  The  result 
has  been  a  long  aeries  of  Inglorious  or  disastrous  affairs,  like  the 
West  Indies  voyage  of  1505-1596,  the  Cadiz  expedition  of  16:5 
iad  thu  to  tbe  Oe  deIUo{i6i7.  AddiUom  in%lu  onde 
to  the  Hat  The  Mvict  of  joiat  opeditioiis  have  often  been 
WplMiWiil  tiy  alleging  differences  or  quarrels  between  the  naval 
imt  the  military  commanders.  This  way  of  explaining  them, 
however,  is  nothing  ^ut  the  invctcr.itc  critical  method  of  the 
Streets  by  which  cause  is  t^ken  for  eliect  and  clTcct  for  cause. 
The  difTtrrnces  and  quarrels  arose,  no  doubt;  but  Uiey  generally 
sprang  out  of  the  rcxiiininations  consequent  on,  not  producing, 
the  want  of  success.  Another  manifestation  of  the  way  in  which 
tea-power  works  was  first  observed  in  the  17th  centur>'.  It 
waggatied  the  adoptioa  of,  and  furnished  the  instrument  for, 
cknyiqg  oat  a  distinct  DaaritiawpoUcy.  What  was  piactically 
a  Handing  navy  luul  comt late  eaktcnee.  Astegards 
Englaad  this  phcnonenaa  «at  aov  of  respectable 
age.  Long  voyages  atid  cruises  of  several  ships  in 
company  had  been  frequent  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  i6th  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  i-th.  Even  the 
grandfathers  of  the  men  who  sailed  with  Blake  and  Penn  in  1651 
could  not  have  known  a  lime  when  5hi|>s  had  never  crosied  the 
ocean,  and  squadrons  kepi  together  for  months  had  never  cruised. 
However  imperfect  it  may  have  been,  a  system  of  provisioning 
ships  and  supplying  them  with  stores,  and  of  preserving  discip- 
line among  l^cir  crews,  bad  been  developed,  and  had  proved 
fairly  sati^aetfliy.  The  parUaOKnt  and  the  Protector  in  turn 
found  it  neeesHiy  to  keep  a  ceiakLmtbli  noabcr  oi  ihipe  io 
«ioinmiMinii,  and  make  than  crate  and  opmtn  In  Mnpany. 
ItmsBottilliniloBiBthe  idgn  of  Qneat  VkMh  Ifatt  the 
nMn<of-wai^  man  was  finally  dilTernitiated  from  the  merchant 
seaman;  but,  two  centuries  before,  some  of  the  disiinrSive  marks 
of  the  former  hid  akeatly  bigun  to  be  noticeable.  There  were 
seamen  in  the  time  of  the  Commouwealth  who  rarely,  perhaps 
some  who  never,  served  adoat  except  in  a  man-of-war.  Some 
of  the  inleresting  naval  fart^ities  which  were  settled  at  Porls- 
roouth  and  the  eastern  ports,  and  which — from  father  to  sun- 
helped  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  bluejackets  till  a  date  later  than 
that  of  the  launch  of  the  first  ironclad,  could  carry  back  their 
prufessional  genealogy  to  at  least  the  dnyi  Of  Charles  IL,  when, 
in  all  ptobabiiity,  it  did  not  fint  start.  Though  landsmen 
cootkiucd  evto  alter  the  Civfl  War  to  be  g(vw  naval  appoint- 
ments, and  though  a  permanent  corps,  through  the  ranks  of  which 
every  one  must  p.i^s,  had  not  been  formally  csublished,  a  body 
of  real  naval  olticers— men  who  could  handle  tlieir  ships,  super- 
vise the  working  of  the  armament  and  exercise  military  command 
— had  been  formed  A  navy,  accordingly,  was  now  a 
**"JItw^'  weaiwnof  undoubted  keenness, capable  of  very  elTrrtive 
Mrii/ri.  use  by  any  one  who  knew  how  to  witl.J  it.  Having 
^'^tim  sweets  of  intercourse  with  Indies, 

[i*  whether  in  the  occupation  of  Portugal  or  of  Spain, 
both  Eogiiah  and  Dutch  were  dcainwa  of  getting  a 
higeribafeofthen.  Eogiiah  nuultlmeoommeraelttd  increased 
and  nnded  naval  protection.  If  Englanfl  wn  to  naintain  the 
International  poiltion  to  which,  aa  no  one  denied,  die  «aa 
entitled,  that  commerce  roust  be  permitted  to  expand.  The 
minds  of  men  in  western  Europe,  moreover,  were  set  upon 
flhtalniai  for  ikdr  countiy  icrritedca  ik  tbo  Ncer  Worid,  the 


anwnittes  of  which  were  now  known.  From  the  reign  of  Jiriei 
I.  the  Dutch  had  shown  great  jealousy  of  English  n.^r  tinic 
enterprise.  Where  it  was  possible,  as  in  the  East  Indian  Atdii- 
pelago,  they  had  destroyed  it.  Their  naval  TCSOHfOet  VCSO  great 
enough  to  let  then  hold  Engiiih  shipping  at  their  owtey,  mlas 
a  grand  eflbfl  were  made  to  protect  it.  The  Dutch  ceodoetcd 
the  carrying  trade  of  osoet  of  the  world,  and  the  monopoly  oi 
this  they  were  resolved  to  keep,  while  the  English  were  resolved 
to  share  in  it.  The  exclusion  of  the  English  from  evcrj-  ira  le- 
route,  cxcrpf  such  as  ran  by  their  own  coait  or  crosxtd  lb* 
Narrow  Seas,  seemed  a  by  no  means  impossible  contingency- 
There  seemed  also  to  be  but  or>e  way  of  preventing  it,  vit  by 
war.  The  supp<:ised  unfriendliness  of  the  Dutch,  or  at  least 
of  an  Important  party  amongst  them,  to  the  regicide  government 
in  England  helped  to  force  the  conflict.  The  Navigation  Act  of 
1651  eai  passed  and  tegardedaaacovertdedaiatknol  boatiliti& 
So  the  tot  Dutch  war  began.  It  estaUiM  Bngtand'a  dabn 
to  CMBpcM  for  the  podtlon  of  •  |^  maritlae 


The  rise  of  the  sca-power  of  the  Dutch,  and  ilie  magnitude 
which  it  attained  in  a  short  time,  and  in  the  most  .^vcne 
circumstances,  have  no  parallel  in  history.  The  case 
of  Athens  was  different,  because  the  Athenian  power 
had  not  so  much  been  unconsciousJy  developed  out 
of  a  great  maritime  trade,  as  based  on  a  military  marine 
deliberately  and  persistently  fostered  during  many  yeas. 
Thirlwall  believes  that  it  was  S-jlon  who  "  laid  the  fo 
of  the  .\ttic  r»avy  "  {Hisl.  Grtn^.  1;.  \\  5;), 
Salamis.  The  grnat  acUcvemeot  of  Tbmislodca  waa  lo  \ 


vince  his  fellow<iliasna  thnt  thA  navy  ou^t  to  bo  inonaed. 
Perhaps  the  neaiCtt  parallel  with  the  power  of  the  Dutrh  wis 


presented  by  that  of  Rhodes,  which  rested  largely  on  a  carry  in^ 

trade.  The  Rhodian  undertakings,  however,  were  by  co.n 
parison  small  and  restricted  in  extent.  .Motley  declares  of  the 
Seven  United  Provinces  that  they  "  commanded  the  ocean  " 
(UniicJ  Neikfrlattds,  ii.  and  that  it  would  be  diiTicult  ta 
exaggerate  the  naval  power  of  the  young  Commonwealth.  L\  cn 
in  the  da>-s  of  Spain's  greatness  English  teamen  positively  de- 
clined to  admit  that  she  was  stronger  than  England  on  the  sea; 
and  I  be  story  of  the  Armada  justified  their  view.  The  first  two 
Dutch  wars  were,  therefore,  contests  between  the  two  foremost 
naval  sutcs  of  the  worid  for  what  waa  pcimarflljr  •  waritimr 
object.  Tbeidentityof  thecanseof  ^ffastaad  of  temmd 
warwiBbediMefBedhyanynBa  iriM  compawa  what  has  been 
said  about  the  chcuBttaoeea  leading  to  the  fanner.  withMoiAV 
remark  as  to  the  latter.  He  said  th.tt  the  English  wante<l  a 
larger  share  of  the  trade  enjoyed  by  the  Dutch.  It  was  quite 
in  accord.ince  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  that  the  Dutch  should 
try  to  prevent,  by  force,  this  want  from  being  satisfied.  Any- 
thing like  free  and  open  comjK-tition  was  repugnant  to  the 
general  feeling.  The  highroad  to  both  individual  wealth  and 
natioiuil  prosperity  waa  believed  to  lie  in  securing  a  motkopoiy. 
Merchants  or  manufacturers  who  called  for  the  abolition  of 
monopolies  granted  to  particular  courtiers  and  favourites  had 
not  the  amaliest  latentioo,  on  gsinfng  their  object,  of  thtming 
open  to  the  entetptfae  of  all  whni  Imd  baen  monopoltwd.  U 
was  to  be  kept  for  the  enloriva  bcneit  o<  anne  privflcfBd  or 
chartered  company.  It  was  the  same  in  greater  affdrs.  Aa 
Mahan  says,"  To  secure  to  one's  own  people  a  disproportioiule 
share  of  the  benefits  of  sea  commerce  every  effort  was  made  to 
exclude  others,  either  by  the  peaceful  legislative  mcihcHls  of 
monopioly  or  prohihitor>'  regulations,  or,  when  these  failed,  by 
direct  violence."  The  apparent  wealth  of  Spain  was  believed 
to  be  due  lo  the  rigorous  manner  in  which  foreigners  were  ex- 
cluded from  trading  with  the  Spanish  oversea  territories.  The 
skill  and  enterprise  of  the  Dutch  having  enabled  them  to  fofte 
themselves  into  this  trade,  they  were  determined  to  keep  it  M 
themselves.  The  Dntch  ^at  India  Company  was  n  pontflM 
body,  and  largely  dictated  the  maritime  policy  of  the  eooatiT. 
We  have  thus  come  to  an  interesting  point  in  the  historiol 
consideratioo  of  sea-power.  The  Elizabethan  conflict  with 
Spain  bad  pmdicallp  aattkd  the 
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flfwiim  aitioot  wen  to  be  allowed  to  extend  their  activities 
to  tcfiltiodw  in  the  New  World.  The  fint  two  Dutch  Wan 
mn  to  icttfe  the  qnotioa  whether  or  not  the  ocean 
liidi«rtbeiniild«Mtobe«|Nalo«tiy people quaUlicd 
to  cagace  in  it.  We  cu  lee  bow  largely  these 
were  maritime  quettiMie,  how  mtuh  depeodcd  on  the 
solution  four  1  f  ir  them,  aod  how  pkin  it  WW  ihBt  they  Btut 

be  settled  by  naval  means. 

Mahan's  great  survey  of  sca-powcr  opens  in  1660,  midway 
between  the  imi  and  second  Dutch  Wara.  **  The  sailiag-»hip 
era.  with  its  distinaive  features,  "  he  tells  us,  "  had 
fairly  begun.  "  The  art  of  war  by  sea,  in  its  more 
important  details,  had  been  settled  by  the  first  war. 
JFnoi  the  beginning  oi  the  aeoMul  the  feocnl  fcMincs  of  ihip 
dadB,  the  diwifirttinii  oi  eh^  fibm  unMnent  of  tUpe,  and 
Ibo  baadKm  of  fleel%  ««•  to  loaefB  wfthom  menthl  elteration 
mtSt  the  dele  of  Navmiino.  Even  the  teetkal  methods,  except 
where  improved  on  occasions  by  individual  genius,  altered  little. 
The  gicat  thing  was  to  bring  the  whole  broadside  force  to  bear 
on  an  enemy.  Whether  this  was  to  be  impartially  distributed 
throughout  the  hostile  line  or  concentrated  on  one  part  of  it 
depended  on  the  character  of  particular  admirals.  It  would 
have  been  strange  if  a  period  so  ktng  and  so  rich  in  incidents  had 
afforded  no  materials  for  forming  a  judgment  on  the  real  signific- 
ance of  aeacpowcr.  The  text,  so  to  speak,  chosen  by  Mahan  is 
that,  notwithetUMHog  the  changes  wrought  in  naval  mtUrid 
ainoeaboot  iSje,  wecao  find  in  the  histoiy  of  tbepaat  initnicUvo 
dhnttatiOBa  of  the  gcaeial  principles  of  naiftlme  war.  Thcie 
Olustrations  will  prove  of  value  not  only  "  in  those  wider  opera- 
tions which  embrace  a  whole  theatre  of  war,"  but  also,  if  rightly 
ii  li,  "  in  the  tactical  use  of  the  ships  and  weapons  "  of  our 
own  day.  By  a  remarkable  coincidence  the  same  doctrine  was 
being  preached  at  the  same  lime  and  quite  rndcpendenily  by 
Vice-Adrairal  Philip  Colomb  in  his  work  on  Nav^  Warfare.  As 
a  prelude  to  the  second  Dutch  War  we  find  a  repetition  of  a 
praceae  whkh  bad  been  adopted  aomewhat  earlier.  That  was 
the  pemaiKnt  tonquest  of  tiBili  oceank  tenitory.  Until  the 
iTtli  eeatwy  had  well  begui,  naval^  or  cetMoed  oaval  and 
•tioBa  igpffrt  the  diMant  poHCMhmi  of  as  enemy 
.  been  jnactkally  restricted  to  raiding  or  plundering  attacks 
on  eommcTcIal  centres.  The  Portuguese  territory  in  South 
America  having  come  under  Spanish  dominion  in  consequence 
of  the  annexation  of  Portugal  to  Spain,  the  Dutch— as  the  |x>wcr 
of  the  la-  kr  Li  Jilry  declined— attempted  to  reduce  part  of  that 
territory  into  permanent  pos«e»fon.  This  improvement  on  the 
practice  of  Drake  and  others  was  soon  seen  to  be  a  game  at 
which  more  than  one  could  play.  An  expcditioo  aent  by  Crom- 
well to  the  West  Indiea  seized  the  Spaatah  Uttad  of  Jamaica, 
which  haa  (emained  in  tlw  haade  of  ita  eonqnateta  to  this  day. 
In  1M4  an  Entfiihi  teca  ocenpied  the  Dntdi  North  AoMrican 
on  thn  HttdHn.  Thoui^  the  dininwriiii  li  nlen 
I  not  qoRe  bi  a  positleii  to  Arewatooes  at  doners,  this  was 
rather  a  raid  than  an  operation  recognized  warfare,  because 
it  preceded  the  formal  outbreak  of  hostilities.  The  conquered 
territory  remained  in  English  hands  for  more  than  a  century, 
and  thus  testified  to  the  efficacy  of  a  sea  power  which  Kurope 
had  scarcely  begun  to  recognize.  Neither  the  second  nor  the 
third  Dutch  War  can  be  counted  amongst  the  occurrences  lu 
which  EaiMHaen  may  look  back  with  unalloyed  aatisf.iction; 
bot  they,  naqneitlonabty,  disclosed  same  interertinc  manifcsta- 
of  sea-power.  Much  iodignatim  has  been  eipfeaied 
J  the  comiptJonaad  inefficiency  of  the  Engliih  govem- 
nent  of  the  day,  and  ht  ftDare  to  take  proper  measum  for 
kccf)ing  up  the  navy  as  it  s?i  h  I  !  !i  v  c  been  kept  up.  Some, 
pcrh.ips  a  good  deal,  of  thii  muignalion  was  deserved;  but  it 
would  have  been  nearly  as  well  deserved  by  every  other  govern- 
ment of  the  day.  Even  in  those  home*  of  political  virtue  where 
the  administrative  machinery  was  worked  by,  or  in  the  interest 
of  speculating  capitalists  and  privileged  companies,  the  accumu- 
lating evidence  of  late  yaaa  haa  proved  that  evetythiag  was  not 
coMidnedto  be,  and  aa^  nutter  of  fact  wis  noC»  esactty  aa  it 
In  have  been.  OiariM  IX.  and  Us  bioihcr,  the  dnkn  of 


York,  have  been  held  up  to  obloquy  because  they  thought  tliat 
the  coast  of  England  could  be  defended  against  a  naval cntniy 
better  fegr  fortifications  than  hgr  a  good  fleet  and,  as  Fqiya  noted, 
wait  **  not  adntnad  of  it. "  Thetniibtathatneitbertbekiitt 

nor  the  duke  believed  In  the  power  of  a  navy  to  ward  off  attack 
'  ffom  an  island.  This  may  have  been  due  to  want  of  iniellectral 
capacity;  but  it  would  be  going  Ifni-'  v,  :iy  m  put  it  down  to 
personal  wickedness.  They  have  haJ  mduy  imitators,  some  in 
our  own  day.  The  huge  forts  which  stud  the  coast  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  have  been  erected  within  living  memor>',  arc 
monuments,  likely  to  hist  for  many  years,  of  the  inabihty  of 
people,  whom  no  one  could  accuse  of  being  vicious,  to  rate  sca> 
power  at  its  proper  value.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  it  WIS 
owhig  to  a  lehKtnnfis  to  sta4y  qucstiona  of  nand  detcnet  an 
iadttstiio«i]y  it  lliqr  deecrved,  and  to  that  nunl  ttaidlty 
whidi  a»  oftstt  teflvt*«wn  man  of  iwoved  piqnieai  counge  to 
nndertalte  the  ImpoMble  tasic  of  m^ng  thcnndves  absonitdy 

safe  against  hostile  efforts  at  every  point. 

Charles  II.  has  also  been  charged  with  indiflcrence  to  the 
interests  of  his  country,  or  worse,  because  during  a  great  1 
war  he  adopted  the  plan  of  trying  to  weaken  the  enemy 
by  destroying  his  commerce.  The  king  "  took  a  fatal 
resolution  of  laying  up  his  great  ships  and  keeping  only 
a  few  frigates  on  the  cruise."  It  is  expressly  rdatni  that  tUa 
was  not  Charles's  own  idea,  but  that  it  was  urged  upon  him  by 
advisers  whose  opinion  probably  seemed  at  the  time  as  well  worth 
listening  to  as  that  of  othsia.  Anyhow  if  the  Iting  cned,  aa  ho 
nndoriitedly  did,  be  cned  in  geed  company.  Eighteen  hnndfed 
years  earlier  the  statesmen  who  conducted  the  great  war  against 
Carthage,  and  whose  astuteness  has  been  the  theme  of  innumer- 
able panegyrics  since,  took  the  same  "  fatal  resolution."  In 
the  midst  of  the  great  struggle  they  "  did  away  with  the  fleet. 
At  the  most  they  encouraged  privateering;  and  with  that  view 
placed  the  war-vessels  of  the  state  at  the  disposal  of  captains 
who  were  ready  to  undertake  a  corsair  warfare  on  their  own 
account  "  (MonUDsen,  1894,  ii.  iqi).  In  much  later  times  this 
method  haa  had  many  respectable  defenders.  Mahan's  wwhn 
aie,  in  a  icnac^  n  fonnal  wandag  to  his  fetiow<dtiaens  not  to 
adqtttt.  Innana^witUnthalMt  yesnof  the  ifthocntmy, 
It  found,  and  appeam  itill  to  find,adhcicots  enooigh  to  fonn  a 
KhooL  The  rcappeanmee  of  hdlcf  In  demonstrated  tmpossl- 
bilitics  is  a  rccogni/ed  incident  in  human  history;  but  it  is 
usually  confined  to  the  emotional  or  the  vulgar.  It  is  serious 
and  filled  with  menaces  of  disaster  when  it  is  held  by  men 
thought  fit  to  administer  the  affairs  of  a  nation  or  adviie  concern- 
ing its  defence.  The  third  Dutch  War  may  not  have  settled 
directly  the  pontlon  of  England  in  the  maritime  world;  but  it 
helped  to  place  that  country  above  all  other  maritime  sutes— 
hi  thefMidtion,  in  fact,  which  Great  Britain,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Biftidi  Empire,  whichever  name  may  be  given  it,  haa  lebdned 
to  the  present.  It  ahe  manttfetwi  In  a  very  atiflting  form 
the  efficacy  of  sea-power.  TbeVidtednoWnces,tboa^attacked 
by  two  of  the  greatest  monarchies  in  the  world,  France  and 
England,  were  not  destroyed.  Indeed,  thty  preserved  much  of 
their  political  importance  in  the  state  system  of  Europe.  The 
Republic  "  owed  this  astonishing  result  partly  to  the  sVill  of  one 
or  two  men,  but  mainly  to  its  sea-powcr.  "  The  effort,  however, 
bad  undermined  its  slrength  and  helped  forward  its  decline. 

The  war,  which  was  ended  by  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697, 
preienta  twofeatuica<rf  cioq»lionai  interest:  one  was  the  havoc 
wroQ^t  on  EttgUib  cemmcice  bgr  the  enemy;  the  other  was 
Torriagtoa's  conduct  at  and  after  the  cngnfemcnt  ofl  Bcachy 
Head.  Mahan  discusses  the  former  with  hit  nsual  lucidity. 
At  no  time  has  war  against  commerce  been  conducted  on  a 
larger  scale  and  with  greater  rcNull:.  than  during  this  period. 
I'.ngl.ind  suffered  "  infmitely  more  than  in  any  former  war  " 
Mttny  of  her  mefchatus  were  ruiiu-d;  and  it  is  affirmed  th.il  the 
English  shipping  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  sailing  under  the 
Swedish  and  Danish  flags.  The  explanation  is  that  Louis  XIV. 
Bttda  great  effoets  to  hcep  up  powerful  fleets.  The  English 
navy  wis  00  ttd^  occupied  in  watching  these  that  no  ships  could 
be  SpORd  to  ptoiect  Engbnd'k  maiHtme  tmda.   Tfafaa  onty 
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another  way  of  saying  that  her  commerce  had  increased  so 
bil|dy  thftt  the  mvy  wt»  not  Mruuf;  enough  to  look  after  it  as 
well  as  oppose  the  enemy's  main  force.  Notwithstanding  her 
losses  she  was  on  the  winning  siife  ill  tke  conflict.  Much  misery 
ud  rain  had  been  cauaed,  but  nat  enouch  toaflea  the  issue  of 
the  war. 

TonrinKton's  proceedings  in  July  i6qo  were  at  the  time  the 
subject  of  much  angry  discussion.   The  debate,  still  meriting 

  _     the  epithet  oncry,  hin  Incn  rcncwcil  within  the  last 

tabttag."  ya^^-  1"hc  mutter  has  to  he  notirril  hi  re,  l>i-f.iusr 
it  involves  the  consiiier.il ion  of  a  qmstii.-n  of  nav.il 
Strategy  which  must  be  understood  by  those  who  wi»h  to  know 
the  real  meaning  of  the  term  sea-power,  and  who  ought  tu  lc:irn 
that  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be  kUy  risked  or  thrown  away  at  the 
bidding  of  the  ignorant  and  the  intspooilble.  Arthur  Herbert, 
cul  oi  Torringtoo— the  later  peerage  is  a  viseountcy  held  by 
tiM  Byng  family^^was  in  commaxtd  (A  the  allied  English  and 
Dvtch  fleet  in  the  Eaglkli  "  The  disparity  of  force,  " 

says  Mahan,  "  ma  ttill  in  ClvoHr  of  Fkum  in  1690,  but  it  was 
not  so  great  as  the  >xar  before.  "  We  can  measure  the  ability 
of  the  then  I'.nglish  government  for  conducting  a  great  war, 
when  we  know  that,  in  its  wisdom,  it  had  -still  furilitr  weakened 
the  fleet  by  iliviiling  it.  V^ire-Atlmiml  Killif;rtw  h.ul  Ijeen  sent 
to  the  Mciiiterr.mcm  with  a  squjtlron,  and  h:id  iieKld-ttd,  and 
indeed  refused  when  urged,  to  take  tlu-  iicce^!>ary  i>icp»  to  repair 
this  error.  The  government  having  omitted,  as  governments 
•OBMtinW8do,t09linany  trustworthy  intelliKenre  of  the  strength 
arawvcncatsef  the  enemy,  Toningtort  suddenly  found  hira^tf 

epofraatcd  by  n  coMMerebly  wpctiot  Fitach  fleet  undet  Tour- 
^dl^  ene  ef  the  gieetcat  el  n«ixh  Me-eScm.  Sfawe  then  the 
btentions  of  the  French  have  been  qtuatiened;  bat  It  b  beyond 
dlsfHite  that,  in  England  at  the  time,  TMirvflle'a  movements 

weri  Ii  I  vcd  to  be  preliminary  to  iivvailon.  Whether  TourviUe 
dcliirxrauly  minnt  his  movement  to  cover  an  invnsiun  or  not, 
invasion  would  almost  cetiainly  have  followetl  coniijlt  tc  success 
on  his  part;  otherwise,  his  victory  would  have  been  without  uny 
valuable  result.  Torrington  saw  that  as  long  as  he  could  keep 
hie  own  fleet  intact,  he  could,  though  much  weaker  than  his 
jncvcnt  him  from  doing  serio«is  harm.  Though 
not  e  believer  in  tiie  imminence  of  invtiioa,  the 
.  ndadiel  knew  tint  "  most  men -were  In  (ear  tliat  the 
I  DOttld  invade."  Hit  own  view  Wie  **  thlt  whilst  we  had 
•  fleet  hi  being  they  would  not  daie  to  make  an  attempt."  Of 
late  years  controven.y  h.i$  raged  round  this  phrase,  "  a  fleet  in 
being,"  and  the  strateRic  principle  which  it  expresses.  Most 
seamen  were  at  the  time,  have  been  since,  and  still  are  in  apree- 
ment  with  Torrinpton,  This  might  l>e  Hup;M>«,ed  enough  to  s<  ttle 
the  <iuestion.  It  h.is  not  been  a!low.-d,  however,  to  rem;iin  one 
of  ptirely  nitvai  strategy.  It  made  at  the  time  a  matter  of 
party  politics.  This  is  why  it  is  so  necessary  that  in  a  notice  of 
flee>power  it  should  be  discussed.  Both  as  a  strategist  and  as  a 
tactician  Torrington  was  immeasurably  ahead  of  his  contem- 
ponries.  The  only  English  edminls  who  can  be  placed  above 
hin  are  Hawke  and  Nelson.  He  paid  the  penalty  of  hb  pre- 
eminence: he  could  not  make  ignorant  men  and  dull  men  see 
the  meaning  or  the  advantages  of  his  proceedings.  Mahan,  who 
is  specially  qualitieil  to  do  h:in  full  ju^liie,  dix  s  nut  devote  much 
spacein  his  work  Iti  :i  considt-rat i' m  o(  TorriTu;! ■  ■n\ ^ a-e.  uvidLntly 
because  he  h.id  not  .«.u()u:ent  ni.ileiialM  beiore  h.jin  on  wliich  to 
form  a  judgment.  The  a.lnnrar.s  ili.araricf  lutti  been  taken 
away  already  by  Macaulay,  uho  did  have  ample  evidence  before 
liun;  William  with  all  his  fine  qualities,  did  not  possess  a 
militaiy  genius  quhe  equal  to  lh.1t  of  Napoleon;  and  Napoleon, 
in  nawl  eintcgy,  wee  often  wrong.  William  III.  understood 
that  tobiect  even  leia  than  the  French  emperor  did;  and  his 
favourites  were  stiU  less  capable  of  understanding  it.  Conse- 
quently Torrington's  action  has  been  put  down  to  Jealousy  of 

the  Dutih.  There  iiave  l.ieen  [.e"l.le  wl'.ii  atcviirjj  Xi:1>,iu  of  tiding 
Jeal*>u»  of  the  naval  reputati<m  of  ( '.ir.ii.eii.-Io!  '1  he  expUaation 
of  Torrington's  ronduLt  i^  thiM  lie  hit  a  lleet  w  much  weaker 

than  TourviUe's  that  he  could  not  fi^hi  a  general  action  with 
the  letter  without  n  praetkal  cotawty  of  a  cniibim  ikint. 


Such  a  result  would  havx  laid  the  kingdom  open:  a  defeat  of 
the  allied  fleet,  says  Mahan, "  if  sutTiciently  severe,  might  involve 
the  fall  of  William's  throne  in  England."  Given  certain  inov«> 
ments  of  the  French  fleet,  Torrington  might  have  mao<ru\ied 
to  slip  past  it  to  the  wcatwifd  end  Join  his  lorae  with  that  ondtf 
Killigiew,  which  would  make  hbn  itionff  caongh  to  haaaid  a 
battle.  This  proved  impracticable.  There  was  then  one  raune 
left — to  retire  before  the  French,  but  not  to  keep  far  from  them, 
lie  knew  that,  though  not  strong  enough  to  engage  their  whele 
otherwise  uneminoyed  fleet  with  any  ho[>c  of  iucccis,  he  wosiid 
be  quile  strong  enough  to  fight  and  most  likely  beat  it,  when  a 
|)art  of  it  was  tiytxig  cither  to  <leal  with  our  shtfM  tO  the  west- 
ward or  to  cover  the  disembarkation  of  an  invading  army. 
He,  therefore,  proposed  to  keep  his  "  fleet  in  being  "  in  order  to 
fall  on  the  enemy  when  the  latter  would  have  two  affairs  at  the 
same  time  on  his  hands.  Vice- Admiral  Cotonb  roie  toagnatcr 
height  than  was  usual  even  with  hia  la  hii  dllkbn  of  tUl 
campaign.  What  Tociincifln  did  wia  Mnly  to  reproduce  en 
the  tea  what  haabeen  noticed  dnene of  llBee  on  ■hoee,  via.  the 
menace  of  the  flanking  enemy.  In  land' warfare  this  is  bdd  to 
give  exceptional  opportunities  for  the  display  of  good  generalship, 
but,  to  quote  Mahan  over  again,  a  navy  "  acts  on  an  rlcmeat 
strange  to  most  writers,  its  members  have  been  from  time 
immemorial  a  strange  race  apart,  without  prophets  of  their 
own,  neither  themselves  nor  their  calling  understood.''  Whilst 
Torrington  has  had  the  support  of  the  seamen,  his  opponents  have 
been  landsmen,  ^ot  the  cdne  of  being  a  good  strategist  he 
was  brought  before  a  court-aartial,  but  acquitted  His  sovcrciga, 
who  had  been  ghfcn  the  dowai  e<  three  kii^doms  to  deiend  our 
bws,  ahowed  miopect  for  them  bjfflMtfiiEe  l^^lci^ycMMituted 
tribunal  and  diaregarding  ita  aolenm  fiodbit.  The  admiral  who 
had  saved  his  country  waadloaisaedlroaithoaervice.  Still,  the 
principle  of  the  **  tet  in  beiof  "  Hoa  at  the  botloB  «f  aB  aoMfl 

strategy. 

Admiral  Colomb  ha.s  pointed  out  a  great  change  of  plan  in  the 
later  naval  campaigns  of  the  17th  century.  Improvements  in 
naval  urchiletture,  in  the  methwls  of  preserving  food, 
and  in  the  arrangements  for  keeping  the  crews  healthy, , 
permitted  fleets  to  be  employed  at  a  dbtancc  froaa* 
their  home  poru  for  loog  coattnooua  periods.  The 
DutdwaaalBeaoftheSpanlardi.keptafleetinthi'MniHtHHaaa 
f  or  maay  monthi.  Ihagieatdeltiayter  waaaoetalhf  wwinfled 
in  one  of  the  betdce  therefou^t.  In  the  War  ef  the  Spanidi 
Succession  the  Anglo-Dutch  fleet  found  its  principal  s<r«r.e  of 
action  eastward  of  Gibraltar.  This,  .is  it  were,  set  the  fasiiion 
for  future  wars.  It  became  a  kind  of  tacitly  accepted  rule  that 
the  operation  of  British  sea-power  was  to  be  felt  in  the  enemy"*, 
rather  than  in  Uriti.sh  waters.  The  hostile  coast  was  regarded 
strategically  as  the  British  frontier,  and  the  sea  was  looked  upon 
as  territory  which  the  enemy  must  be  prevented  from  invading. 
Acceptance  of  thia  principle  led  in  time  to  the  so-called  "  block- 
ades "  of  Breat  aaa  Toulon.  The  name  was  misleading.  As 
Nelson  took  care  to  cqdain.  these  waa  no  dcsiic  to  keq>  the 
enemy's  fleet  in;  what  waa  deiiiod  waa  to  be  near  enough  to 
attack  it  if  it  came  out.  The  wisdom  of  the  plan  is  undoubted. 
The  hostile  navy  could  be  more  easily  watched  and  more  easily 
followed  if  it  put  to  sea.  To  carry  out  this  plan  a  na\-y  stronger 
in  number  of  ship*  or  in  grncnil  efficiency  thin  that  of  the  pnemy 
w.is  neie5Aary.  With  the  exception  of  that  of  .\mcriran  Inde- 
pendence, which  will,  therefore,  require  special  notice,  England's 

subaequeat  great  warn  wcie  cendnctad  b  arootdaDee  wUh  the 

rule. 

In  the  early  pgurt  of  the  18th  century  there  was  a  remarkabli 
manifesution  of  aea-powcr  in  the  Bahk.  Peter  the 
having  created  an  efficient  army,  drove  the  Swedes  ^ 

from  the  coast  provinces  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  itwttW* 
Like  the  earlier  monarchies  of  which  we  have  spoken,  ttt*  ptwm. 

Russia,  in  the  Baltic  at  least,  now  became  a  nawil 

State.    -A  large  lleet  was  built,  and,  indeed,  a  confiderable  navy 

est.iblisheil.    It  was  a  purely  artificial  creation,  anil  showed  the 

merits  and  delects  of  its  character.  At  first,  and  when  under  the 
eye  of  ita  cnatoc,  It  waa  atfoag ;  nAen  Fetar  waa  aa  amr  H 
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diriikDed  sway  Mtd,  iito  needed  again,  had  to  be  CKkted  afiredi. 

It  enabled  Poter  the  Great  to  conquer  the  neighbouring  portion 
of  Finland,  to  iccurc  his  coast  territories  ant!  to  dominate  the 
lialtic.  In  this  he  was  assisted  hy  the  exhaustion  of  Sweden 
consequent  on  her  endeavours  to  retain,  what  was  no  longer 
possible,  the  position  of  a  quasi -(treat  power  which  she  had  held 
aince  the  day»  of  Gu&tavui  Adoiphus.  bwcden  had  been  further 
.weakened,  espedally  as  a  naval  state,  by  almost  Incesaant  wan 
with  DCBinark,  which  prevented  all  hope  of  ScuM&uaviaa  pit- 
dftminanre  in  the  Baltk,  the  control  of  wUdl  M*  Iwi  fa  ihcM 
dajps  p««ed  iaio  tlK  haiidi «(  woUus  ttiM  pOMwing  A  quidtly 
cicatra  Bftv/  the  miwfrni  Oemin  empire. 

The  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  left  Great  Britain  a  Mediter- 
ranean power,  a  position  which,  in  spite  of  twice  losing  Minorca, 
g^^^       ahe  still  holds.   In  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succcs-sion, 
"  France  was  forced  to  give  up  her  coiiqufsts  for  want 
of  a  mvy,  and  England  saved  her  position  by  her 
sea-power,  though  she  bad  failed  to  use  it  to  the  best 
advantaRc  "  (Mahan,  Injluftiee  on  Hist.  p.  aSo).   This  shows, 
as  we  shall  find  that  a  later  war  showed  more  plainly,  that  even 
111* fovernment  of  a  thoroughly  maritime  countr>'  is  not  always 
sure  of  conducting  its  naval  affairs  wisely.  The  Seven  Years' 
War  included  some  brilliant  iiH^yt  of  the  tflicacjr  of  aea-po«rer. 

whidi  Eunpcan  nfls  was  to  fide  to  ladk,  end  kd  to  ft  British 

occupation  of  Havana  in  one  hemisphere  and  of  Manila  in  the 
other.  In  the  same  war  Great  Britain  learnt  how,  by  a  feeble 
use  of  sea-power,  a  valuable  [Hisscssion  like  Minorca  may  be  lost. 
At  the  same  time,  the  maritime  trade  and  the  gt  ucral  prosperity 
of  the  kinpriom  inrreajed  enormously.  The  result  of  the  conflict 
m.idc  plain  to  all  the  paramount  importance  of  having  in  the 
princi[val  iK>sts  in  the  puvernment  men  capable  of  nsdCIIIUtdtog 
what  war  is  and  bow  it  ought  to  be  conducted. 

Thb  lesson,  as  tbe  scqud  demonstrated,  had  not  been  learned 
wbcn  Great  Britain  became  involved  in  a  war  with  the  toaorgcnt 
colonies  in  North  America.  Mabu^  cODUncnt  is 
"Tlic  magnifioawe  el  power  end  iu 
perhaps  been  bwk  deariy  diown  hgr  the 
uncontrolled  sway  and  consequent  ocaltatioo  of  one 
belligerent;  but  the  lesson  thus  given,  if  more  striking.  Is  less 
vividly  interesting  than  the  sfiectaclc  of  that  sea-p>owrr  meeting 
a  foe  worthy  of  its  st eel,  and  excited  lo  exertion  by  a  strife  whif  h 
endangered  not  only  its  most  vaUi.ablc  colonics,  but  even  its  own 
shores"  {Infi-Mrticc  pn  HiU.  p,  j(3S).  Great  Britain  was,  in  f.irt, 
drawing  too  largely  on  the  prnti^^r  acquired  during  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  and  was  governed  by  nien  who  did  not  understand  tbe 
first  principles  of  naval  warfare,  and  would  not  listen  to  those  who 
did.  They  quite  ignored  the  teaching  of  the  then  compuaUvely 
leeent  wars  which  has  been  alluded  to  already— that  IM enemy's 
cooat  theold  be  looked  upoo  as  the  fraoticr.  A 


"Qote  ntelk  BrftMoii 
LHon  aunt  aBii^*' 

Though  ordinar>'  prudence  wouM  have  supccstcd  ample  prepara- 
tion. Britiih  miiii&ters  allowed  their  country  to  remain  unpre- 
pared. Instead  of  concentrating  their  ctTorts  on  the  main 
objective,  they  frittcre<l  away  force  in  attempts  to  relieve  two 
beleaguered  garrisons  under  the  [)rctexl  of  yielding  to  [xjpular 
pressure,  which  ts  the  othcial  term  for  acting  on  the  advice  of 
irresponsible  and  uninstrucled  biuybodics.  "  Depuis  le  d^but 
de  la  crise,"  says  Captain  Oievalier*  "lea  mlDistica  de  iaCrande- 
Breugne  s'itaicnt  montrls  Inflrimn  4  lew  ttehe."  Aa  totprcs- 
ri^vB  KiBit  of  tbia  wa«  the  wpuaiid  tppeuiace  of  powerful  and 
todeed  anmericdy  inperlorhoatOe  fleets  til  the  Engibh  ChaaDeL 
The  war — notwithstanding  that  land  opcratrnns  constituted  an 
Important  part  of  it,  and  in  the  end  settled  the  issue — was 
essentially  oceanic.  Captain  Mahan  says  it  was  "  purely 
marilimc."  It  nwy  be  true  that,  whatever  the  btlligercnt 
result,  the  political  result,  aj,  regards  the  status  of  the  insurgent 
colonics,  would  have  been  the  same.  It  b  in  the  highest  degree 
probable,  indeed  it  closely  approaches  to  certainly,  that  a 
proper  ute  of  (be  fintiah  sca-powci  would  have  pieveoted 


independence  from  being  conquered,  as  it  were,  at  the  point  of 
the  ba\onel.  There  can  be  no  surpri.'.e  in  store  for  the  student 
acquainted  with  the  vagaries  of  strategists  who  arc  inlluenccd 
in  war  by  political  in  preference  to  military  rccjuiremef.ts.  Still, 
it  is  dintcult  to  repress  an  emotion  of  astonishment  on  finding 
that  a  British  government  intentionally  permitted  de  Grasae'a 
fleet  and  the  French  army  in  its  convoy  to  cross  the  Atlantk 
unmolested,  for  fear  of  postponing  for  a  time  the  reWctualUng 
of  the  ganiaoB  bdeagoeml  at  Gifafaltar.  Waahiqgioit'a  epfadon 
as  to  the  toiipoftuee  of  the  aavai  futar  faae  been  <|iMted  etoe^ 
and  Mabsa  docs  not  put  tbe  caae  too  staoagty  when  be  declares 
that  the  Hieocas  of  the  AnericaBS  was  due  to  ^'aea-powerbeing 
in  the  bands  of  the  French  and  its  improper  dtstribui  ion  by  the 
English  authorities."  England's  navy,  misdirected  as  it  was, 
made  a  good  fight  of  it,  never  allowed  itself  to  be  decisively 
beaten  in  a  considerable  battle,  and  won  at  least  one  great 
victory.  At  the  point  of  contact  with  the  enemy,  however, 
it  was  not  in  general  so  conspicuously  successful  as  it  was  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  or  as  it  was  to  be  in  the  great  conflict  with 
the  French  republic  and  empire.  The  truth  is  that  its  opponent; 
the  French  navy,  was  never  so  thoroughly  a  sea-going  force  W 
it  was  in  the  War  of  American  Indepemicace;  and  never  io 
doady  efipvoedied  the  British  to  aeneiqMknGe  as  It  did  during 
that  period.  Great  Britain  met  antsfoniits  who  wave  voy 
nearly,  but  fortunately  not  quite,  as  faitiliar  wtth  the  sea  as  she 
was;  and  she  never  found  it  so  hard  to  beat  them,  or  even  to 
avoid  being  beaten  by  them.  An  Englishman  would,  naturally 
enough,  start  at  the  conclusion  confronting  him,  if  he  were  lo 
speculate  as  to  the  result  of  more  than  one  battle  hafi  the  great 
SutTren's  captains  and  crews  been  quite  up  to  the  level  of  those 
commanded  by  stout  oUl  Sir  Mward  Hughes.  SutTrcn,  it  should 
be  said,  fxjfore  going  to  the  Ea.st  Indies,  had  '"  thirty-eight  years 
of  almost  tminterrupted  sea-service "  (Laughtoo,  StudUs  in 
Stttal  Hist.  p.  loj).  A  glance  at  a  chart  of  the  world,  with  tlie 
scenea  gf  tbe  geneial  actions  of  the  war  dotted  on  it,  wiU  show 
hownolafaly  ocieaie  tbe  campaigns  were.  The  hostfle  fleets 
pdn  en  the  far  side  of  the  AtlSBtlc  and  to 
The  Fkead  navy  had  pcaetmted  toto  the 
ocean  ts  rcadHy  and  as  far  ai  tbe  British  could  do.  Besides 
this.  It  should  be  remembered  that  ft  was  not  until  the  tith  of 
-April  when  Rodney  in  one  hemisphere  and  SiifTrcii  in  the 

other  showed  them  the  way,  th.at  llritish  otiicers  were  able  to 
escape  from  the  fetters  imtxived  on  them  by  the  Fif^laiii^  In- 
jlruttiimt — a  fact  worth  remembering  in  days  in  which  it  is 
sometimes  proposed,  by  establishing  schools  of  naval  tactics  on 
shore,  to  revive  the  pedantry  which  made  a  decisive  suoocas  in 
battle  nearly  impossible. 

The  mighty  conflict  which  aged  hatwaan  Great  Britato 00  one 
side  and  i  ranee  and  her  alBes  en  the  Other,  with  litlto  totow 
Biatkw,  lor  aMte  than  twenty  ycoie,  pfeacnia  • 
difletcttt  aspect  from  Umt  of  the  war  tost : 
the  victories  which  the  British  flset  was  to  4. 
generally  to  be  overwhelming;  If  not,  they  were  looked  *** 
u[)on  as  almost  defeats.  Whether  the  fleet  opi>osed 
to  the  British  was  or  was  not  the  more  numerous,  the  result  was 
generally  the  same — tlie  enemy  was  beaten.  That  there  was  a 
discovetiible  reascm  for  this  is  certain.  A  gre.Tt  deal  has  been 
made  o(  the  disorgani/ation  in  the  Trench  n.ivy  consequent  on 
the  confusioa  of  ibe  Revolution.  That  there  was  diaorganixation 
is  undoubted;  that  it  did  impair  discipline  and,  consequently, 
general  efhciency  will  not  be  dispuler!;  but  that  it  was  con- 
siderable enough  to  account  by  itself  fur  the  French  naval 
defeats  Is  altefctber  inadmiwible.  Revoiuiianaiy  dismder  had 
tovaded  the  Iind4bcccs  10  a  greater  degree  than  it  bad  tovaded 
the  sea-forcca.  The  supetsesrfon,  flight  or  guillotining  «i  arnqr 
officers  had  been  beyond  measure  more  frequent  than  was  the 
case  with  the  naval  officers.  In  spite  of  all  this  the  French 
armies  were  on  the  whi  le — even  in  the  early  days  of  the  kevolii- 
tion — extraordinarily  successful.  In  lyga  "'  the  most  formidable 
invasion  that  ever  thresUcned  France,"  as  Alison  calls  it,  was 
repelled,  though  the  invaders  were  the  highly  disciplined  and 
veteran  ainics  of  Pnitiia  and  Austria.  It  was  near^  two  jrcara 
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later  ihat  thf  Frme  h  and  British  fleets  came  into  Serious  conflict. 
The  first  grcji  bn'ile,  '  Thu  (ilorious  First  of  June,"  (hough  a 
tactical  victory  ioi  Great  Untain,  was  a  strategical  defeat 
Villarct  Joyeusc  mantEuvred  so  as  to  cover  the  arrival  in  France 
of  a  fleet  of  merchant  vessels  carrying  sorely  needed  supplies  of 
food,  and  in  this  he  was  completely  successful.  Hu  plan  involved 
the  pntebility,  aloMMl  the  aeaaaty  of  fighting  a  gBoenl  actkn 
iibicfa  In  wM  not  at  lue  of  wuiiiiog  lis  mi  hwm.  it  a 
tnw,  hat  the  Fiendi  nade  to  good  a  fight  «f  it  that  their 
defeat  was  not  nearly  M  diMMtfOtts  as  the  later  defieau  of  the 
Nilt  or  Tr.ifalj^ar,  aM<t— at  [lie  most— not  more  fjiwstrous  th.in 
th.il  uf  DnmirJia  ^'ct  no  one  even  alleges  that  there  was  dis- 
order or  iiisorg.inization  in  the  French  fleet  at  the  date  of  any 
one  of  those  affairs  Indeed,  if  the  Frcnrh  navy  was  really  dis- 
OrRani/cd  in  170^,  it  would  have  l>ccn  better  for  France — 
judging  from  the  events  of  17^8  ami  1805— ii  the  disorganizaitcn 
had  been  allowed  to  continue  In  |x>int  of  organization  the 
Brililb  navy  was  inferior,  and  in  point  of  discipline  not  much 
to  the  French  at  the  earliest  date,  at  the  later  dates, 


■ad  opedalty  at  the  latett,  owiqg  to  the  aU-pervading  enogy 
ofNapoleoBithe  British  wai  farb^faid  iia  iiml  In  Mganiiation, 


in  sdcaca,"  and  in  every  hoadk  «f  tssiofa)!  th«t  (■»  be  im- 
parted wlttiout  going  to  sea.  Great  Britain  had  the  immense 

advantiRc  of  counting  anion;;  her  ofTicers  some  very  able  men. 
Nt'lwn,  of  course,  standi  so  high  that  he  holds  a  place  entirel) 
by  himself.  The  other  British  chiefs,  good  as  thty  were,  were 
not  conspicuoiibly  su|xrior  to  the  Ifawkes  and  Rodneys  of  an 
earlier  day.  Howe  was  a  great  commander,  but  he  did  liitlc 
more  than  just  appear  on  the  scene  in  the  Rcvoluttonary  War 
Almost  the  same  may  be  said  of  Hood,  of  whom  Nelson  wrote, 
"  He  is  the  greatest  sea-ofliccr  I  ever  knew  "  (Laughton,  AV/ion'j 
Leil.  and  Desp.  p.  71).  There  must  have  been  something,  there- 
foie^  hQwnd  the  meritorious  qualities  «1  the  pdndpal  Biitiib 
•ficen  wbldi  hdpcd  the  navjr  ao  oooilMcntly  to  victecy.  The 
many  trforaphs  won  eoidd  not  have  heat  due  bi  eveiy  case  to 
the  individual  superiority  of  the  British  admiral  or  captain  to 
his  opponent.  There  must  have  been  bat!  as  well  as  gcxxl 
among  the  hundreds  on  the  lists;  and  we  cannot  suppose  that 
Providence  had  so  arranged  it  that  in  ever)  action  in  which  a 
l,„pg^fg^  British  officer  of  inferior  ability  commanded,  a  still 
ol  tf  more  inferior  French  commander  was  opposed  to  him. 
txpftrh  The  explanation  of  the  nearly  unbroken  success  is, 
that  the  British  was  a  thoroughly  sea-going  navy,  and 
became  more  and  more  so  every  month;  while  the  French, 
liaeetliedaMflf  the  American  War,  had  lost  to  a  great  extent  its 

aea-going  diameter  aod,  because  it  had  been  shut  up  in  its  ports, 
became  le»  and  less  sea-going  as  hostOities  contintied.  The 

Var  bad  been  for  the  British,  in  the  words  of  Theodore  Roosreek , 
"a  continuous  course  of  victory  won  mainly  by  seaman^luf)  " 
The  Briti-sh  navy,  as  regards  sea  txixriencc,  espcciaily  oi  the 
OiTitcrs,  was  immensely  superior  to  the  J-'rinch.  This  cnaMed 
the  British  KovcrnmeiU  to  carry  into  execution  sound  slratcgir 
plans,  in  accordance  with  which  the  coasts  of  France  and  its 
allied  Luuntrii-s  were  regarded  as  the  Pftlish  fkOOtlCf  tO  be 
watched  or  patrolled  by  British  ilects. 

BelNB  the  long  Eurapeaa  war  had  been  broo^t  tQ  •  fonnal 
ending  wc  received  some  tilde  rebuffs  from  another  optwnent 
of  unsuspected  vigour.  In  the  quarrel  with  the 
United  Sutei,  the  s»<alled  "  War  ol  iSta."  the 
great  sea-power  of  the  BtiUib  in  the  end  asserted  fts 
influence,  and  the  Americans  suffered  much  more 
severely,  even  absolutely,  than  their  enemy.  At  the  same  time 
the  Briti.sh  might  have  learned,  for  the  Americans  did  their 
best  to  teach  it,  that  over-confidencc  in  iiuinctical  strength  and 
narrow  professional  self-satisfaction  are  nearly  sure  to  lead  to 
reverses  in  war,  and  not  unlikely  to  end  in  %n\'t  dis-istcrs.  The 
British  had  now  to  meet  tlit  iVi/c  of  one  of  the  fine.vt  comniur.iti<  9 
of  ^amen  ever  known.  Even  in  1 776  the  Americans  had  a  great 
maritime  commerce,  which,  as  Mahan  says, "  had  come  to  be  the 
wonder  of  the  statesmen  of  the  mother  country,"  In  the  six- 
and-thirty  years  which  had  rlspaffil  since  then  thJs  commcfce 
had  fuithcr  incicassd.'  Tbcic  waa  no  fiacr  mmeiy.ot  seamen 


than  the  then  slates  of  the  American  Union.  Roosevelt  says 
that  "  there  was  no  better  seam.\n  in  the  world  "  than  the 
American,  who  "  had  been  bred  ia  his  work  from  infancy." 
A  large  proportion  of  the  population  "  was  engaged  in  sea-going 
pursuits  of  a  nature  strongly  tending  to  develop  a  resolute  and 
hardy  character  in  the  men  that  followed  them  **  {Natal  Wtr 
ef  ttt»t  jnd  ed.,pp.  a«. je),  Havim  iiule  «r  m  nnvil  protectioo. 
vbm  Amsicsn  asaman  had  to  dsfsnd  hhnsrlf  in  OMny  dram* 
stanoea,  and  waaeompdkd  to  (amUiarize  himself  with  the  use 
of  arms.  Hie  men  who  paaed  thtoogh  this  practical,  and  there- 
fore  supremely  excellent,  training  school  were  ru-nu  us.  Very 
many  had  been  trained  in  English  mcn-of-Wdi,  iuid  some  in 
French  ships.  The  state  navy  which  they  were  called  on  to 
man  was  small,  and  therefore  its  prrsonnr},  though  wiihoiit 
any  regT.ilar  or  avowed  selection,  was  virtually  and  in  the  highest 
sense  a  picked  body.  The  lesMQ  of  the  War  oi  1811  should  be 
learned  by  Eni^iyimai  of  the  present  day,  when  a  long  naval 
peace  hu  gennated  a  confideoce  in  muBedcal  snperiocily.  In 
the  mere  poasiMloa  of  heavier  mMndt  and  in  the  mmfta  el  a 
rigidly  ttntfotn  QMcm  «( tiainh^b  aodi  oaafidenee,  aa  ei^eiisnee 
has  sbowB,  bctng  often  the  foicninncr  of  mlsfeftime.  It  is 
neither  j^triotic  nor  intelligent  to  minimise  the  American 
succcaseft.  Certainly  they  have  been  exaggerated  by  Americans 
and  even  by  the  British.  To  Lake  the  frigate  actions  alone,  as 
being  those  which  properly  attracted  most  attention,  the  captures 
in  action  amounted  to  thiec  on  each  side,  the  prof>ortionaie 
loss  to  the  Americans,  coiiMdeting  the  smallness  of  their  licet, 
being  immensely  greater  than  to  the  British.  We  also  sec  that 
no  British  frigate  wa^  taken  after  the  first  seven  months  of  a 
war  which  bsted  two  and  a  half  years.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  spread  a  belief  that  British  reverses  were  due  to  nothing 
but  the  greater  size  and  heavier  guns  of  the  enemy's  ships. 
It  tt  now  estaMishfd  that  the  superioriiy  in  tlicse  details,  which 
tlie  Aacticaas  eettaln^  enjoyed,  was  not  great,  and  net  of  ttsdf 
enough  to  account  for  their  victories.  Of  coune,  if  superiority 
in  mere  maltrUl,  beyond  a  certain  wcH- understood  amount, 
is  i>ossessed  l)y  one  of  two  combatants,  his  aniafiotiist  can  hardly 
CiCape  defeat,  tiut  it  v\as  never  alleged  that  su'C  of  ship  or 
calibre  of  guns — greater  rt  itlim  reas<jnablo  limits  than  the  British 
had — neccsvarily  led  to  the  defeat  of  British  ships  by  the  French 
or  Spaniards.  In  the  words  of  .Xdmiral  Jurien  de  la  Gravu'rc: 
"  The  ships  of  the  United  States  constantly  iought  with  the 
chances  in  their  favour  "  All  this  is  indisputable.  Nevertheless 
in  any  future  war  British  sea-power,  great  as  it  mur  be,  should 
not  receive  ihocka  like  thoM  that  it  unqjucstiooaliqr  did  Mfcr 
ht  181 «. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  the  days  of  the  ns«at 

wars  of  old  time.  The  subsequent  period  has  been  flhusttated 

ie[K  itedly  by  manifestations  of  sea-power,  often  of  great  interot 
and  inijHirtaiice,  though  rarely  undeiitood  or  even  discerrit^d 
by  the  na'ioMS  whom  they  more  particularly  concerned.  The 
Uritii-h  sea  power,  notwithstanding  the  (irst  year  of  the  War  of 
liiii,  fi.id  come  out  of  the  great  Fuiopean  conflict  unshik.eji  and 
indeed  more  pre  eminent  than  ever.  The  words  used  half  a 
century  before  by  a  writer  in  the  great  French  Encyclopidi* 
seemed  more  exact  than  when  first  written.  "  L' Empire  des 
mers,"  he  says,  is  "  le  plus  avantagcux  de  totu  les  empires; 
Ics  Phccniciens  le  poss(doient  autre  fois  et  c'est  aux  An^ois 
4iue  cctte  gioire  appsrtieot  aujourd'hui  sur  toutca  ks  puissanesa 
maritinea"  (EiKyelf^it,  7th  January  176^  arL 
sarchie").  Vast  outlying  tenitotiea  had  been  nemdsed  < 
more  firmly  held,  and  the  communications  <A  aU  the 
dominions  of  the  Bril"sh  crown  were  secured  agnJnst  all  possHjility 
of  seriuui  menace  for  many  years  to  come.  Ucrsca-powcr  was 
so  ut.iiiiuitous  atid  all-[KTvading  that,  like  the  atmosphere, 
Great  Btitain  r.ir(  ly  thought  of  it  and  rarely  rcmrmbeied  it* 
necessity  or  its  e\ibtcncc.  It  f*as  not  till  a  Lite  date  that  the 
greater  part  oi  the  nation — for  Ifaetc  still  are  some  exceptions — 
perceived  that  it  was  the  medium  apart  from  which  the  British 
empire  could  no  more  live  than  it  could  have  grown  t|p.  Forty 
years  after  the  tall  of  Napoleon  she  found  bcnsif  aglin  at  WIT 
with  a  great  power.  She  had  as  her  ally  the  owner  oi  the  gicatat 
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BMnj  ia  tbt  world  except  her  own.  Her  foe,  as- regards  naval 
tmeet,  cum  tbc  next  in  order.  Yet  so  overwhelming  im  Utt 
ommm^  •Uvasth  of  Gfeat  Biitaia  and  Ffmnce  on  tbe  •«  that 
^^^^^  RttMb  Mvcr  ittenpud  to  auflof  ber  atvy  acauist 
ms-M,  than.  MottoBmtioiiotkereipe(Btioiis,coiuUM«bte 
Mou^  fa  thcnudvct,  niilluuy  opentibas  on  tbe 

largest  scale  were  undcrt.ikra,  carried  on  for  many  months, 
and  brought  to  a  successful  termination  on  a  scene  so  remote 
that  it  was  two  Ihou.vind  ml\cs  from  the  country  of  one,  unci 
three  thousand  from  that  of  the  other  jiarlncr  in  the  alliance. 
"The  stream  of  supplies  and  reinforcements,  which  in  terms 
of  modem  war  is  called  *  communicaiion!>,'  "  wa4i  kept  lax  from 
cvea  tbte  threat  of  molestation,  not  by  visible  measures,  but  by 
tbe  undisputed  effico^  of  a  real,  though  iropcrc^ble  tetr 
power.  At  the  doM  it  the  Russian  War  there  were,  even  la 
tnfliifHtial  podtkUi  nca  who,  undismayed  by  the  ooosaqjiMaen 
of  mtmirfclngitt  fret  England  the  cut-lwB  «iethod»of  Fictoick 
the  Great,  began  to  measure  British  requirements  by  standaida 
borrowed  from  abroad  and  altogether  ttiapplicable  to  Britkh 
conditions.  DccauM:  other  countries  wiM-ly  abstained  from 
relying  on  that  whitli  ihey  did  not  pos^cas,  ur  had  only  Lmjjcrfccily 
and  with  clat>orate  art  created,  the  mistress  of  the  seas  was  led 
to  proclaim  her  disbelief  in  the  very  force  that  had  made  and 
kept  ber  dominion,  and  w.vs  urKC<l  to  defend  herself  with  forlifica- 
tioiu  by  advisers  who,  like  Charles  li.  and  the  duke  of  York 
two  centuries  before,  were  "  not  ashamed  of  it."  ft  Wta  Jgng 
the  peril  into  which  this  brought  the  empire  WM^pow 
;  but  at  hit,  and  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  the 
tcMhinp  d  Mabao,  the  people  themaelvca  took  the  matter 
In  hud  tad  iaibted  Ait  a  gicat  nailtiBM  eonbo  ihould 
ha\  c  adequate  BiaBi  flf  delMMUng  all  that  aadt  lie  ablciice 

possible. 

In  forms  differing  in  appearance,  Lul  i<lcntical  in  essentials, 
the  efficacy  of  sea  jwwer  was  proved  again  in  the  Ameriian 
1^1^  Civil  War.  If  ever  there  were  ho'^tililics  in  which, 
maaihita-  to  the  unobservant  or  short-sighted,  na\-ai  operations 
riosj  of  might  at  first  seem  destined  to  count  for  little  they 
—■pcmrtr,  ^^^^  these.  The  sequel,  however,  made  it  clear  that 
they  constituted  one  of  the  leading  factors  of  the  success  of  the 
vktoikma  aide.  The  beUigefenta,  the  Korthcm  oc  Federal 
itatN  and  the  Soothcm  or  Goofedeiate  ttaia,  bad  a  conuKn 
kad  boatler  of  great  IcBgth.  Tha  aqihal  of  each  eectlon  was 
withhi  easy  distance  of  this  frentter,  end  the  two  were  not  far 

apart.  In  wealth,  population  and  resources  the  Federals  v.crc 
enormously  superior.  They  alone  povsci^sed  a  navy,  though  at 
first  it  w.Ts  a  small  one.  The  one  advantage  oa  the  Confederate 
side  was  the  large  proportion  of  military  officers  w  hich  bclonffcd 
to  it  and  their  rare  excellence  as  soldiers.  In  physiipu  as  well 
as  in  moral  the  army  of  one  side  differed  little  from  that  of  the 
Other;  perhaps  the  Federal  army  was  slightly  superior  in  the 
filst,  and  the  Confederate,  as  being  teoniited  from  a  dominant 
tnhlce  race,  in  tbe  second.  Ontnanbcted,  kis  well  equipped,  and 
aaoie  icantily  lupfriied,  the  Ceafederatct  aevertheleM  kept  op 
tbe  war,  wfUi  manybiflltant  fticceaMe  on  land,  for  four  years. 

Had  they  been  able  to  maintain  their  trade  v,ith  ncutr.-s!  sl.i!cs 
they  could  have  carried  on  the  war  longer,  and— not  improb- 
ably— have  succeeded  in  the  end.  The  Federal  navy,  which  w  as 
largely  increased,  took  away  all  chance  of  this.  It  established 
cllective  blockades  of  the  Confederate  ports,  and  severed  their 
communications  with  the  outside  world.  Indispensable  articles 
ole(|Bipmmt  could  not  be  obtained,  and  the  armies,  consequently, 
becuoe  baa  and  less  able  to  cope  with  their  abondantly  furnished 
aatagonbta.  By  doodnating  tbe  dveiB  the  Pedciali  cut  the 
Confederacy  asunder;  and,  by  tbe  power  they  poMwed  of 
novlng  troops  by  sea  at  will,  perplexed  and  banned  die  defence, 
end  facilitated  the  occupation  of  important  points.  Meanwhile 
the  Confederates  could  make  no  reply  on  the  water  except  by 
capturing  merch.int  n  cshIs,  by  ivhich  the  contest  was  cmbittcreil, 
but  the  course  of  the  war  remained  absolutely  unaffected.  The 
great  numbers  of  men  under  arms  on  shore,  the  terrific  slaughter 
in  many  battles  of  a  war  in  which  tactical  ability,  even  in  a 
twaacurioinlyaaieamiBOBoa  both  ridcii  and  the 


varying  fortunes  of  the  belligerents,  made  the  land  ^««p»'C"f 
far  no  re  interesting  to  the  ordinary  observer  than  the  naval. 
It  fa  not  napriimg,  thcRfore*  that  PMce  had  becB  iMatahliahed 
for  aevetal  yeait  hetoM  the  AnencaD  pcmde  coold  he  made  to 
see  the  great  pait  tahea  by  the  aavy  ia  the  restoration  of  the 
Union;  and  what  the  Americans  had  not  seen  was  hidden  from 
the  sight  of  other  nations. 
I  In  several  momentous  wars  in  Europe  waged  since  France  and 
Great  Britain  made  i>cace  with  Ku&sia  sea-power  manifested 
itself  but  little.  In  the  Russo-Turkish  War  the  naval  itB„a_ 
sujKriority  of  the  Turks  in  the  Ulack  Sea,  where  the  jurUiM 
Russians  At  the  time  had  no  fleet,  governed  the  plans,  w«r. 
if  not  the  course,  of  the  campaign.  The  water  being  wz-n 
denied  to  them,  the  Russians  were  compelled  to  execute  their 
plan  of  invading  Turkey  by  land.  An  advance  to  the  Bosporus 
through  the  Dortbem  part  of  Asia  liinor  was  impracticable 
witboHthdp  from  a  navy  on  the  tight  ffaidL  Consequently  thtf 
only  route  was  a  land  one  across  the  Danube  and  the  Balkans. 
The  advantages,  though  not  fully  utilized,  which  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  line  of  advance  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
and  the  difficulties  and  losses  which  it  caused  the  Ku 
e.>£hibited  in  a  striking  manner  what  sea- 
whtn  its  operation  is  scarcely  observable. 

This  was  more  conspicuous  in  a  later  series  of  hostilities. 
The  civil  war  in  Chile  between  Congteiaiats  and  Balmacoiists 
was  specially  interesting,  because  it  threw  into  shar; 
relief  tbe  predominant  influence,  when  a.non-asatitimc  ''-''''/"^ 
taaay  was  to  be  attached,  of  a  mvy  toUewed  up  ,g^, 
by  an  adsgnato  laad^Bca^  At  the  beginning  of  the 
dfapute  the  Bl]nacedbtl,or  Frerfdent's  party,  had  practically 
all  the  army,  and  the  Congressist.i,  or  Opposition  party,  nearly 
all  the  Chilean  navy.  Unable  to  remain  in  the  principal  province 
of  the  republic,  and  expelled  from  the  waters  of  Valparaiso  by 
the  Balmacedist  garrisons  of  the  fwrts— the  only  and  doubtful 
service  which  those-  works  rendered  to  their  own  side— the 
Congressists  went  ofi  with  the  ships  to  the  northern  provinces, 
where  they  counted  many  adherents.    There  they  fomcd  an 
army,  and  having  money  at  coounaad,and  opt  n  sea  rommuni- 
cations,  they  were  able  to  Import  equipment  from  abroad,  and 
eventually  to  tianaport  their  laad<lb(oei  secured  from  molesutioa 
on  the  voyage  by  the  searoowcr  at  tbdr  diapeeal,  to  the  nei^r 
bourbood  of  Valparaiso,  when  ft  WIS  haded  and  tiiuaiphaatly! 
ended  the  campaign. 

It  will  have  been  notlcetl  that,  In  its  main  outlines,  this  story 
repeated  that  of  many  earlier  struggles.  It  was  itself  repeated, 
as  regards  its  general  features,  by  the  storj  of  the  war 
between  China  and  Japan  fn  t.'?04-<)S.  F.ver>'  asi>ect  btiwttu 
of  the  war,  says  Colomb,  is  interesting  to  Great  lirilain,  <.'""•  «atf 
"  as  Japan  is  to  China  in  a  position  siibilar  to  that  ilmf^ 
which  the  British  Inlands  occupy  to  the  European 
continent "  (Katol  War/are,  3rd  ed.  p.  436).  It  was  additionally! 
interesting  because  the  sc«ppower  of  J^an  was  a  novdty. 
Though  a  Bovchyi  It  was  well  haowa  by  Biithh  aaval  men  to 
be  superior  to  aO  essentials  to  that  of  China,  a  novelty  itself. 
As  is  the  rule  ^^'tlen  t«o  belligerents  are  contencling  for  something 
f)eyond  a  purely  maritime  object,  the  fma!  decision  w.is  to  be  on 
land,  Korea  was  the  princip.d  theatre  of  the  land  war;  and, 
as  far  .%5  access  to  it  by  sea  was  concerned,  the  duel  bases  of 
the  two  sides  were  about  the  same  distance  from  iL  It  was 
possible  for  the  Chinese  to  march  there  by  land.  The  JapaoCM) 
coming  from  an  island  state,  were  obliged  to  cross  the  water* 
It  will  be  seen  at  oaoe  that  not  atiy  the  succesa  of  tbe  Japaacaa 
in  the  struggle,  but  also  the  powibilltyof  its  being  carried  on 
by  them  at  all,  depended  on  aca^powcr.  Hw  Japanese  proved 
themselves  decfaively  superior  at  sea.  Tbetr  navy  cffrttually 
cleared  the  way  for  one  army  wh^  h  was  I.indcd  in  Korea,  and 
for  another  which  was  landed  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Shan- 
tung. The  Chinese  land-forces  were  defeated.  The  navy  of 
Japan  being  superior  on  the  sea.  was  able  to  keep  its  sister  service 
svipplied  or  reinforced  as  required.    It  was  not,  however,  the 

navy,  but  the  aimy,  which  finally  frustrated  the  Chinese  cflorts 
V     i^lljrtKaalBatcd  tlw.war. .  What  the aav/did 
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ivos  what,  in  accordance  with  the  Unlutions  of  an-power,  may 
be  cii>cctai  of  a  navy.  It  made  the  transfjort  of  Uic  army 
across  ihc  2>ca  possible,  and  enabled  it  to  do  what  of  itseUthe 
army  rould  not  llAVt  dOM^  Vll.  OVWCOiat  tlM  UM  IWfatlDW  o( 

the  enemy. 

The  issue  of  (be  Spanish-AnerieaB  War,  at  least  as  r^v  l  i 
the  ddot  of  SpAin,  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  That  Hpsua, 
even  without  a  serious  insurrection  OO  bv  bands, 
«!•  unequal  to  the  task  of  neetiag  io  powccfnl  an 
antagiKiiat  as  tb«  Vattod  States  mom  ImvcfaeeB  evidtnt 
even  to  Spaniaida.  However  that  may  be,  an  early 
CoOapw  of  the  Spanish  defence  was  not  anticipated,  and  however 
one-siilfd  the  wjr  may  have  Ix-cn  seen  to  be,  it  furnished  examples 
illustrating  rules  as  old  as  naval  warfare.  Mahan  says  o(  it  that, 
"  while  pos5(SMn«,  as  every  war  does,  characteristics  of  its  own 
differentiating  it  from  others,  nevertheless  in  its  broad  analogies 
it  falls  into  Une  with  its  predecessors,  evidencing  that  unity  of 
lachine  whtch  pervades  the  art  from  its  beginnings  unto  this 
dqr "  (Lessons  s>f  ike  War  vitk  Spain,  p.  i6).  The  Sptaitrd* 
trace  defeated  by  the  auperiority  of  the  AaMiicu  Mi  pdwcf. 

A  BiDiaii  of  the  tacrt  toMi^'*  lUhta,  ^timild  liave  beta 
iwwfrlfii  ia  face  61  hostile  ooatid  of  Ifee  tm."  That  control 
Was  obtained  ud  kept  by  the  United  Statea  navy,  thus  per 
mitting  the  unobstructed  dcspati  b  of  troops — and  their  subse- 
quent reinforcement  and  supply — to  Spanish  icrritor>',  which 
was  tinally  conquered,  not  by  the  navy,  but  by  the  army  on 
shore  That  it  was  the  navy  which  made  this  final  conquest 
fKissibIc  happened,  in  this  case,  to  be  made  specially  evident  by 
the  action  of  the  United  States  government,  which  stopped  a 
mih'tary  expedition  on  tbepoiAt  of  ■***t'''B  for  Cuba  until  the 
tea  was  cleared  of  alt  Spanii^  naval  force  worth  attention. 

It  ia  unnecessary  here  to  dwell  on  the  results  of  sca-powo'  in 
tlie  WW  between  Gnat  Biiteia  and  the  Bocn,  in  which  traepe 
bad  to  lie  ttBrnported  by  wi  from  Englaad  to  South  Afiica, 
or  in  that  between  Russia  and  Japan,  in  which  the  culminating 
blow  given  by  Japan  was  the  defeat  of  the  Russian  fleet  at  the 
betUe  of  Tsushima. 

The  events  of  the  long  period  which  wc  have  been  considering 
will  have  shown  how  sea-power  operates,  and  what  it  eflccts. 
What  it  involves  will  have  appeared  from  this  narrative  more 
clearly  than  would  have  been  possible  from  any  mere  definition. 
Like  many  otlier  things,  ac»^wa  ia  composed  of  aeveial  de- 
ments. To  Midi  tbii  lii^^tert  degree  of  cfficMy  it  ifaoidd  be 
based  ivmii  a  pepulatiaQ  nitunlly  aiiiritinie,  aad  -oa  an  ociia 
comiBcrae.aitaiwy  devdopod  latbR  Umi  ntifidilly  cotioed 
to  extend  Itself.  lu  ontwird  aad  vibdble  sign  is  a  navy,  strong 
in  the  disdpUne,  skin  and  counge  of  a  numerous  prrtennd 
habituated  to  the  sea.  In  tlic  number  ami  quiility  of  its  ships,  in 
the  excellence  of  its  mcUrUl,  and  in  the  eilaicucy,  scale,  scc-utity 
and  geographical  position  of  its  ar<>enals  and  bases.  Ifictoiy 
has  demonstrated  thnt  sea-power  thus  conditioned  can  gain  any 
purely  maritime  object,  can  i>rutcct  the  trade-  and  the  com- 
munications of  a  widely  extended  cntpire,  and  while  so  doing 
CM)  ward  off  from  its  ^res  a  formidable  invader.  There  are, 
however,  linilatioos  to  be  noted.  Left  to  itself  its  operation  ia 
ooofiaed  to  tbe  water,  or  at.aay  lata  to  the  inner  edge  of  a 
aarrow  zone  of  ooaat.  It  prepares  the  way  for  the  advance  of 
in  army,  the  work  of  wbidi  it  is  not  intended  and  ts  unible  to 
perform.  Behind  it,  in  the.  territory  of  which  it  giiard.s  the 
shores,  there  must  be  a  land-force  adjusted  in  organization, 
equipment  and  numbers  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country. 
The  possession  of  a  navy  do«  not  p<?rmit  a  sea-surroundc-d  state 
to  dispense  with  all  Iixcil  defcnrcs  or  fortification;  but  it  does 
render  it  unnecessary  and  indeed  ab<urd  that  ihey  should  be 
abundant  or  gigantl^  The  danger  which  always  impcisls  over 
the  sea-fwwer  of  any  country  is  that,  after  bc^  long  unused, 
tt  aiay  lose  touch  of  the  sea.  The  fevdutioa  hi  ihi  constructive 
arts  during  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  ceattuy,  which  has  also 
been  a  period  of  bol  lUtle-intemipted  naval  pence,  and  the 
universal  adoption  of  mechanical  appliances,  both  for  ship- 
propulsion  and  for  many  minor  services — mere  malirid  being 
Ibcrdbyndaed  in  the  fneialestinMUioB  far  above  icaltr  atore 


important  matters—make  the  danger  mentioned  oaore  menacing 
in  the  present  age  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

Th^  eta^isie  works  on  Soa- power  are  th«»e  <sf  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan : 
Injiurmc  cj  Sen- pirjitr  on  Utilor^  (lf<<)0);  Infitutue  pj  Sea-pmer  m 
ths  French  Revolutten  and  Empire  (1693};  KtUan:  Uu  EmMtmfnt 
ofihaStO'^amtrtiGmtBrtlimittnh^  Saeebotbebibliognphy 
u(  the  artOe  Navt.  (C  A.  G.  B.) 

SEARCH,  or  Visn  and  Seaxcb,  a  term  used  in  international 
law  and  ippueaily  derfved  ia  wune  conlaaed  way  bam.  the 
Fkcndi  woid  lisitav  which  mcaai  seudi,  combined  with  the 
English  txmnalation  of  the  word  visite.  An  attempt  made  by 
some  writers  to  distinguish  between  visit  and  search  only  leads 
to  misunderstanding.  Search  is  the  exact  English  equivalent 
of  visite,  and  in  the  tranidation  of  the  Declaration  of  London 
(Feb.  }6,  1909)  the  tiaaalaior  baa  dghtly  rcadered  It  «•  snck 
(art.  63). 

The  right  of  search  belongs  to  belligerents  alone.  Its  object 
istovcrify  the  nationality  of  the  ve^  and  if  neutral  to  ascertain 
whether  k  caniks  cootnbandL  The  consequence  of  reaistaaee 
to  search  li  captun  aad  tdel  la  a  Priae  Own.  "Foidhkiw- 
dstaaca  to  the  kgitimsf  CMrdae  of  the  «f 
seaidi  and  capture,"  aays  ait  6j  of  the  DechtiarteB  ol 
1009,  "lnv«>Ives  in  all  cases  the  condemnation  of  the 
The  cargo  is  liable  to  the  same  treatment  as  the  cargo  of  aa 
enemy  vessel.  Goods  belonging  to  the  nijsltr  or  owner  of  tJae 
vesit-l  are  treated  as  enemy  goods."  At  the  Hague  Cunference 
of  i<;o7  the  question  of  the  liability  to  search  of  mail-ships  ga\'0 
rise  to  much  eiiscussion  based  on  incidents  arising  out  of  tlie 
South  African  and  Kussu  Japane^  Wars,  it  was  ultimately 
decided  thai  postal  corrc^ndence  of  neutrals  and  even  of 
beiligcftats,  and  wliether  official  or  pcivatc*  found  on  board  a 
neutral  or  cy«D  aa  eneniy  diip  should  be  **  faviokble,"  and  that 
tiiWMii  the  fhtn  AmiM  lis  A^mtmmA  tlifli  iiuiieaiHjiidenrf  had  to 
be  Ibrwarded  to  ks  destfaiatton  by  the  captor  "  with  the  least 
possible  delay."'  The  otdy  exception  to  this  exemptioo  ia 
correspondence  destined  for  or  proceeding  from  a  blockaded 
port.  .'\s  regards  the  mail-ships  themselves,  apart  from  this 
inviolability  of  the  com-stxjndence,  no  exemption  or  privilege 
is  extended  beyond  the  injunction  that  they  should  not  be 
searched,  except  when  absolutely  necessary,  and  then  only  "  with 
as  much  consideration  and  expedition  as  possible,"  which  might 
just  as  well  be  said  (4  all  ships  stopped  or  acaidwd  on  tbe  high 
seas.  (r.BO 

SBMEBFIMT.  Ihe  bdid  ia  caofnoas  seqieata,  bath 
temitiU  aad  aiartBa^  dates  iraai  ymy  cady  timea.  Pliny 
(HJf.  viil.  14),  following  Uvy  {Bpii.  xviiL},  idls  aa  of  a  had- 
serpent  1  to  ft.  long,  which  Regulus  and  hh  army  besieged  with 
balist.ic,  .vi  though  it  had  been  a  city,  and  this  story  is  repealed 
by  .several  other  writers  (I  lorus  ii.  i;  VaJ.  Max.  i.  8;  GelliuS 
vi.  i).  The  most  [irolific  in  accounts  of  the  sea-serpcul.  howesxr, 
,irr  the  early  Norse  writers,  to  whom  the  "  So  Orm  "  was  a 
subject  both  for  prose  and  verse.  Olaus  Magnus  {Ilisl.  cfit, 
sept.  xxi.  24)  describes  it  as  300  ft.  long  and  30  ft.  round,  and 
states  that  it  not  only  ale  calves,  shoep  and  swine,  but  also 
"  disturbe  ahipSt  rising  up  like  a  mast,  and  eomctimes  snqie 
some  of  the  mea  fma  the  dedt,"  ilhutrating  his  account  mth 
a  vivid  IcpraaaBtalhMOf  the  anitnal  in  the  very  act.  rontoppi* 
dan,  in  hb  JfofMmif  HiOery  (Eng.  trans.,  1 75S'  PP-  'OS  )>  ^>'s 
that  its  existence  was  generally  belicve<l  in  by  the  sailors  and 
lishermcn  of  his  lime,  and  he  recounts  the  means  they  adopted 
to  escape  it,  as  well  as  many  details  reg.irding  its  habits.  Tbe 
n>ore  circumstantial  records  of  comparatively  modern  times 
may  be  conveniently  grouped  according  to  the  causes  which  ;>re. 
sumalily  g.ive  rise  to  the  phenomena  described,  (i)  A  number  of 
porpoises  sw  imming  one  behind  another  may,  by  their  character- 
istic mode  of  half  emerging  from  and  then  re-entering  tbe  water 
dnring  respiration,  produce  the  appearance  of  a  single  animal 
showing  a  succession  Of  soake-likc  undulations.  The  figure 
given  by  Pontoppidan  was  very  likely  suggested  by  such  aa 
.ip(jear,U'.cc,  and  a  iJ.elLh  of  an  animal  seen  off  Llandudno  by 

*  Convention  rclati%-c  to  certain  restrictions  on  tbe  exercise  of 
the  figM  of  <*P(*u*  ia  omritiOMS  snr  (at*  ■)* 
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aeveral  obscrv'crs'  looks  as  though  it  might  have  hat!  a  similar 
origin,  notwithstanding  that  this  hypothesis  was  rejected  by 
them,  (j)  A  flight  of  sra-fowl  on  one  occasion  recorded  by 
Professor  Aldis'  produced  the  appearance  of  a  snake  swimming 
at  the  surface  of  the  water.  (3)  A  large  mass  of  seaweed  has  on 
■MR  than  one  occaikn  ben  cautiously  approached  and  even 
bupoonfid  under  the  impwiiien  that  it  «M  snch  •  mooster.* 
(♦)  A  pair  o(  bwkim  tharia  (Jdiedte  maxim)  tmMk  aa  wplana- 
Ifaa  «C  MMBt  «f  Ibe  NooidK  hmmiiaM^  u  «ia  int  pointed 
<iBt  by  Fmk  Bnetiand.  Tlww  iUi  have  a  baUt  of  tirfmming 
fal  pa^  one  following  the  other  with  the  dorsal  fin  and  the 
tipper  lobe  of  the  tail  just  appearing  above  the  water,  and,  as 
each  animal  is  fidly  30  ft.  long,  the  eflect  of  a  Inviy  of  60  or  more 
ft.  lonK  moving  through  the  water  is  readily  pro<!uccd.  To  this 
categiiry  Vi<  iini^s  the  famous  serpent  cast  up  on  Stronsay,  one 
of  the  Orkneys, of  which  an  account  was  read  to  the  Wcrnerian 
Society  of  Edinburgh;*  some  of  its  vertebrae  were  preserved 
in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Lcmdon,  and  identified  as 
thoae  of  Siladk  maxima  by  both  Hooie  and  Owen.*  Ibcre 
it  alw  tvideaoe  to  dww  that  qpedmens  of  Carcharodon  must 
have  exbted  nam  than  teoft  long  ■  (s)  Ribbon-fish  {RttaUcus), 
from  thdr  snkkc-like  form  and  great  IcrvRih  (sometimes  as  much 
as  30  ft.),  have  been  suggested  as  the  origin  of  so-called  "  sea- 
serpents,"  amongst  others  by  Dr  Andrew  Wilson';  but  Dr 
GUnthcr,*  from  what  is  known  regarding  the  habits  of  these 
fish,  docs  not  nvjirij  the  theory  as  ten  , Mo.  (6)  A  gigantic 
squid  {AnkiUulkii)  was  most  hkcly  the  foundation  of  the  old 
Norse  accounts,  *  and  also  of  those  which  in  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century  came  so  frequently  from  the  United  States  as  to 
gain  for  the  animal  the  sobriquet  of  "American  sea-seipent."'* 
These  stories  were  so  dtcuautantial,  so  conristcnt,  and  voadied 
lor  by  peiaena  of  aach  eminence,  that  no  doabt  waa  pooible 
(notwithstanding  the  cavilling  of  Mitchell)"  as  to  the  existence 
of  a  strange  marine  monster  of  very  definite  character  in  those 
regions.  The  description  commonly  Riven  of  it  ha^  been  summed 
up  by  Gossc" somewhat  thus:— (i  )  general  form  that  of  a  serpent; 
(ii  )  length  avcraKing  60  ft.;  (iii.)  head  flattened,  eye  Kcncrally 
not  mentioned,  some  distinctly  stating  that  it  was  not  seen; 
(iv.)  neck  12  to  16  in.  in  diameter;  (v.)  appendages  on  the  head, 
neck  or  back  (accounts  here  variable) ;  (v{.)  colour  dark,  lighter 
below;  (vii.)  swims  at  the  surface,  head  thrown  forward  and 
slightly  elevated;  (viiL)  progression  steady  and  uniform,  body 
Stnight  but  capable  of  being  bent;  (Ix.)  water  spouting  from 

it;  (x.)  in  shape  like 
a  "  nun  buoy."  The 
annexed  figure  (fig.  1) 
represents  one  which 
was  seen  from 
If. .M.S."  Daedalus."" 
To  show  the  reason- 
ablcneu  of  this  hy- 
potbcal%  it  may  be 


Fig.  I. 


-Sea-*ernent.  as  teen  from  H.M.S. 
"  Daedalus." 

added  I  hat  gipnt  ic  Cephalopoda  aic  not  unfwqttcat  on  the  ihoiei 
ol  Ncwtottadlaad.**  aad  ut  owarionaBy  met  with  00  tha  coails 

*  Mott,  Nature,  xxvii.  pp.  393,  315.  338;  alio  Land  and  Wattr 
(September  1873). 

•  Naturt,  ibid.;  also  Drew,  in  vol.  xviii.  p.  Bird,  torn,  cii. 
P-  S19:  I'^leby,  torn,  cit  p.  541. 

'  F.  Smith,  Timti  (February  1858);  llcrrim.m,  qiioted  by  Go$se, 


p.  5ig  (1878). 


tm.  See,  Edin.  vol.  i.  pp.  418-444,  pi*,  ix. 
§.  JVM.  J7ut  ser.  a,«DL  ii.  461  (laaB); 
M.  fee  Tnm.  Free.  Iby.  St^JBte.  VSTsi. 


xi.  (1811). 
for  a  critieiim 
p.ao*(l857). 


0p.  cit.  postea,  p.  338;  Pringle.  Nature,  x\  n 

•  Mem.  Wtm.  Soe. 
*Aum.Ma§. 

«f  theit  views. 

•  Owen,  Odontopapky,  p.  30. 
^  leisure  Tim*  StudUs,  p.  115  (London,  1879),  containing  a 

readable  essay  on  the  subject;  Scotsman  (6th  acptcmber  itjS): 
Nature,  loc.  cit. 

•  Study  of  Fiiktt,  p.  sai  (Edinburgh.  iRKo). 

■See  note  a;  also  Deinbolt.  quoted  in  Zoolop;!.  p.  1604  (1847). 

oBigeiow,  Amtr.  laum.  Set.  vol.  ii.  pp.  147-163  (iSao);  War- 
burton,  tbid.  vol.  xii.  p.  375  (1823):  ZooUful,  p.  1714  (lft47). 

"  Amer.  Joum.  Set.  vof.  xv.  p.  351  (1819). 

■  XMMMi^JV'afHfai  History .  p.  345  (London.  1859). 

"  M'Onaha^nMO  (October  184H) ;  /,';.  Loud.  Ar<wi(October  1848)- 

«*  A.  E.  Venfll,  TVanr.  Omiuct.  Atai.  vol.  y.  part  i.  (tSto).  eon- 
tajninj^  .111  .i.  I  oual  '  "     ""^    '*       *       "  •  . 

XJUV  10 


Fig.  3.— Sea-serpent,  as  observed  by 


of  Scanrlinavia."  Denmark  and  the  Briti.'.h  Isles,"  and  their 
extreme  size  seems  to  be  above  60  ft.,  and,  furthermore,  that 
their  mode  of  progression  is  by  means  of  a  jet  of  water  forcibly 
exprllcd  from  the  siphon,  which  would  impart  that  equable 
motion  to  which  several  observeia  allude  aa  being  evidently 
not  produced  by  any  serpq|tlae  baMBag  of  thi  htAf.  A  tnf 
interesting  acoovnt  of  • 
monster  alffloat  CHtaiolf 
originating  bi  OM  ol 
these  squids  b  that  of 
Hans  Egcde,"  the  well- 
known  missionary  to 
Greenland;  the  drawing 
by  Bing,  given  in  his 
work,  is  reproduced  here 
(fig.  2),  with  a  sketch  of 
a  squid  in  the  act  of 
rearing  itself  out  from 
the  water  (fig.  3),  an 
actioB  iriikb  tb^  hava 
been  obienfad  fa  atpiaite 
habitually  to  perform. 
Numerous  otherac- 
counts  seem  to  be  explic- 
able by  this  hypothesis,'* 
among  them  m.\y  \k  mentioned  thai  oi  a  hurc  "  snake  "  seen 
by  certain  of  the  crrw  of  the  "  Pauline  "  in  the  South  Atlantic 
Ckean,  which  was  said  to  becoflad  twice  roiud  a  large 
whale,  and  then  towered  up  many  feet  into  the  air  and 
dragged  the  whale  to  the  bottom.  It  Is  now  wdl-known  that 
the  aperra  whale  kills  and 
oceanic  Cephalopoda,  and  00 
description,  in  The 
Cruise  of  the  Cachalot, 
of  the  struggle  between 
a  cachalot  and  a  Riant 
s<iuid,  can  doubt  that  it 
was  a  combat  of  this 
kind  which  was  thus 
erroneotisly  described. 
The  immcmely  long 
of  AtfckUuUiis 
Mt  nnnatiitally 
bo  ndMakcD  for  a  t^^H^^^^ 
by  sailors,  and  Instead 
of  being  dragged  to  the 
bottom  the  whale 
doubtlcis  sounded  uf  its 
own  accord  as  whales 
usually  do  (sec  Ct;TTLE- 
riso).  (7)  A  sea-h'on, 
or   "Anson's  seal" 

(Jfanrnga  tU^mUima),  «M  tiiMWtfid  by  Owca»  aa  s 
riUe  eaphoatioii  of  the  iopeat  Men  tram  H.M.S. "  Daedalus"; 
but  as  this  was  afterwarda  rejected  by  Captafa  M'QMhaa,* 

who  stated  that  !t  could  not  have  been  any  animal  of  the  smI 

kinil,  it  scoms  better  to  ri-fcr  the  r.f ipcar.ir.ce  to  a  squid.  (S) 
A  picsiosaurus,  or  some  other  of  the  huge  marine  reptiles  usually 

beliiVMl  to  be  MioGt,  niiht  cotaialtir  have  pndiiced  tho 
Skmd.  NaUpf.,  7d$  Mtit,  pp.  i8a-i8s 


iifcMMWf  aad  etbor  bi|B 
 I'a  vivid 


Fko.  3^-fiittttd 


'*Savflla  KiBtt,  

Zoei^sl,  p.  4sa6  U9nh  9i»  Amu 


••  SavMa  'KuH^  Pm.  imL  Sat,  ImAv.  nS  (i«74)i  Mmc 

Jf«g.  Nit,  mA.  ser.  4,  vol.  vL 

tit  lirdnlnr.ds  nye   Pcrlmlralicn    (Co;«nhagen,  I741; 

A^Deunption  of  Gttenlcnd,  Lotion,  1^45,  pp.  86-89); 

a>dit  pp. 


_  Cronln 

Eng.  tr 
alw  Paidl 
45.  46. 

■*L.  da  Ferry,  quoted  by  Pontoppidan.  op.  cit.;  Davidson  and 
Ssndford.  quoted  in  Zoologisl,  p.  3459  (1849):  Senior.  Cmpkie 
doth  April  1S79):  Bamett,  Nature,  v.J.  xx.  p.  j8<)  (1879);  rMay« 
Jit.  bond.  Nrxs,  vol.  Ixvii.  p.  515  (20lh  November  l«75). 
Antt,  Uag.  NaL  HiU.  ser.  a.  voL  ii.  p.  461  (1848). 

»  Ttma  (Mat  Nevonbar  iM)* 
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gliaatiqg  Uie  poMtbtUty  oi  «ae  Jiaving 
RBvived  to  tlie  pRMBt  time.  NciniMB>  uid  Gom*  few*  both 

•upported  this  theory,  the  former  dling  as  evidence  in  its  favour 
the  report  of  a  creature  with  the  body  of  an  alligator,  a  long 
neck  and  four  paddles  h.ivinR  Ikch  ttm  by  Captain  Hope  of 
H.M.S.  "  Fly  "  in  the  Gulf  cf  (".iliu>riua.»  (g)  No  satisfnctory 
e.xiilanation  has  yet  Item  ^;tvtn  of  rertain  discrjpti'Uis  of  Ihc 
sca-scrpcnt.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  Lieutenant 
Haync's'  account  of  a  creature  seen  from  H.M.  yacht  "Osborne." 
Two  different  aspects  were  rcrordrd— the  first  being  a  ridge, 
J»ft.  in  length,  of  triangular  In  1  i'  h  rising  5  to  6  ft.  above  the 
mtcTi  iriUle  tlie  aecood  view  ahowcd  »  louod  bead  6  ft. 
k  diinetcr,  ifUh  hnfe  tavptn,  wkkh  BOWcd  Kke  tkoN  «f  a 
turtle. 

A  more  recent  record  of  the  appearance  of  %  nqpilcricNW  tea- 
Wmster  is  that  of  Messrs  Mcadc-W'jldo  .Tnd  Niroll,  both  fellows 
of  the  Zoological  Society,  in  the  I'nuccdings  of  that  Society  for 
1906,  p.  711J.  ThcAc  two  gentlemen  on  the  7th  of  December 
190S  were  on  board  the  yacht  "  Valhalla  "  off  the  coast  of 
Bfliflwhenat  10-I5  AM- they  saw,  icoyJs  from  the  ship,  a  large 
fin  projecting  above  the  water  to  a  height  of  iH  in.  or  2  ft.,  end 
6 ft.  in  kogth.  Under  the  water  to  the  rear  of  the  fin*  was  the 
•Inde  oi  •  conaidcnble  body.  Wbea  Mr  Meade- Waldo  directed 
lib  fidd-fltawi  apon  the  object  be  Mw  a  great  head  lad  neck 
rise  out  of  the  water  in  front  of  the  fin.  The  neck  aRJeared 
about  the  thickneM  of  a  nan'b  My,  tnd  7  to  •  It  in  length. 
The  head  wr.s  of  <hc  s.ame  thicknew  aod  had  «  veiy  turtle-like 
appearance,  eye  and  mouth  being  distinctly  eeen.  The  object 
was  RuiiiK  very  slowly  and  shortly  disappeared  from  view. 
In  this  case  as  in  others  the  objects  -xen  were  not  suttkicnt  to 
identify  the  nature  of  the  animal.  It  is  difhcult  to  atu.bute 
tuch  a  head  and  neck  to  any  known  fish,  and  turtles  have  no 
donal  fin.  It  would  thus  appear  that,  while,  with  very  few 
eutpUoBS,  idl  the  so-called  "  Ma-sopenU  '•'  can  be  explained 
by  lefamtce  to  ume  well-known  aniaail  «r  otbcr  natural  object , 
ttoe  Is  still  a  residuum  sufkieat  to  pimnt  Btedcn  loolagiats 
from  denying  the  possibility  that  ione  mdi  ereature  may  ifter 
all  exist. 

EHatinct  in  origin  from  the  storiea  airaady  tourhcd  on  is  the 
Wend  of  the  lea-serpcnt  or  linmn  .imnns  the  ;\f.i'is  (Mas'fldi  i. 
aooseq.;  iCaxwinI  i.  132  »"<i.;  Danuri  i.  i.s(j  h  i?  described 

in  such  •  way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  ih.tx  ri.ui  is  the  pheno- 

menon on  which  the  fable  rests.  Tlie  tru-.in  i-  •An.  !!<brt-w  tannin 
(E.V.  "  whale,"  "  dracon  ").  which  in  I'-s.  cxK  ui.  7  might  in  the 
coMctt  he  appi«|wiMcqr  nndercd  "  waterspout." 

In  addlttaii  to  the  eoaice*  already  eited,  the  reader  may  consult 
BlaekwooJ^M  Munhu,  vol.  iit.  (1818);  Lee,  Sea  MonsUrt  Unmasked 
(Internatioeal  ririierics  Exhibition  Handbook,  London,  1883); 
Conwcll.  Zoohtiit,  pp.  1841,  iQtl  (1847);  and  Hoylc,  Proc.  Roy. 
Phys.  Sec.  Edin.  vol.  u.  (\V.  E.  Ho. ;  J.  T.  C.) 

fB4-(ICKNESS,  the  symptoms  experienced  by  many  persons 
when  tubjcctcd  to  the  pitching  and  rolling  motion  of  a  vessel 
at  tea,  of  which  deptcHion,  giddiBcm»  neuaeo  and  vomiting 
aie  the  moat  pfomiiiCBt.  They  geiMnUy  ahow  themadvca  toon 
after  the  vcssd  hat  begun  to  roll  by  the  onset  of  giddfaieM  and 
discomfort  in  the  head,  together  with  a  sense  of  nausea  andiinkbg 
at  the  stomach,  which  soon  develops  into  intense  sickness  and 
vomiting.  At  first  the  contents  of  the  stomach  only  are  ejected  ; 
but  thereafter  bilious  matter,  and  occasionally  even  blood,  arc 
brought  up  by  the  violence  of  the  retching.  The  vomiting  is 
liable  (o  exacerbations  according  to  the  amount  of  oscillation 
of  (be  ihip;  but  leaMns  of  rest,  sometimes  admitting  of  sleep, 
eeeailoaenyliitcrvcM.  With  the  dckneis  there  Is  great  physical 
pMatiMioa,  at  ihown  b  the  pallor  of  the  skin,  cold  iweau 
and  iMAie  pdie^  aooompanied  with  meotd  dq^nadoo  and 
metdHdnesa.  In  atmeataU  instances  the  attack  has  a  fsvoorable 
tenwtiierinn,  except  In  the  case  of  penons  weakened  hy  other 


The  oondMons  concenwd  In  the  piodnetlon  of  Aa  nmbdy  are 

apparently  of  complrx  character.  In  the  first  place,  the  rolling  >'r 
heaving  of  the  vc*«el  disturbs  that  feeling  of  the  relation  of  the  1-  '  I  -- 
to  Minouading  objects  upon  which  the  sense  of  security  rests.  1  he 
■sfwoB  system  being  thus  subjected  to  a  wicessiioii  of  sheeha  fail» 


to  effect  the  necessary  adjti-'tmrru-.  for  equilibrium.  Ciddineo  and 
with  it  nausea  and  vomitinp;  lull  iw,  aided  probably  by  the  pf<)<<jji  <3 
vaso-motor  disiurbaiKc  wnieh  produces  such  maniicst  drprc&su>a 
of  the  circulalieo.  The  dispUcement  of  ike  abdominal  viscera. 
rspe(;uilly  the  sMmsch,  by  the  rolling  of  the  iwssel  may  poeaibly 
operate  to  some  extent,  but  it  can  only  be  as  an  accessory  r«— :_ 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  influence  of  the  changing  impeeisiaae 
made  upon  t/ie  vision,  since  attacks  of  tea-sickness  occur  also  ia 
the  darlc,  and  in  the  case  of  blind  persons.  Other  contnbatury 
causes  may  be  mentioned,  such  as  tlic  feeling  that  sicknc<9  is  certain 
to  come,  which  may  bring  on  the  attack  in  some  persons  even  before 
the  vessel  has  begun  to  move;  the  sense  of  the  body  being  in  a 
yielding  medium,  the  varied  edowi  met  with  on  boaid  ahip»  sad 
circumstances  «f  a  Hhe  iMwo  tend  else  to  pmt^Hale  oT  ag^wstB 

an  attack. 

No  means  has  yet  boM  diseoweed  which  can  altopthcr  prcvrnC 
the  occurretKe  of  sea-Mckness.  nor  is  it  likely  any  wtl!  \k  found, 
until  the  pitching  movements  of  the  vciacl  are  done  a«ay  with. 
Swinging  couches  or  chamlx-rs  have  not  proved  of  any  practical 
utility.  No  doubt  there  is  less  risk  of  sickness  in  a  large  aod  weU- 
ballasted  vessel  than  in  a  small  one;  but.  even  though  tbe  roUing 
may  be  considerably  mrxlified,  th<.-  aMTr.dinK  and  descending  move- 
ments which  so  readily  produce  nau"- .i  rontinuc.  None  of  the 
medicinal  agents  proposed  f>r>s.<s.s  itif.illibU-  prn;«rtir-«:  a  remedy 
which  suits  one  person  will  often  wht'lly  lail  uiih  anuihcr.  Ni-rve 
sedatives  are  among  the  most  potent  drugs  which  can  be  employed; 

and  doses  of  bfomide  of  ootassfaun,  bromurai  or  chkNal,  a|i  

act  usefully  in  the  case  of  many  petions.  On  the  other  ham 
h^(h  authorities  have  recommended  the  employment  of 
stimulants,  such  as  a  small  cupful  of  very  strong  coffee,  to  be  taken 
about  two  hours  before  lailint,'.  which  will  fr«^ucntly  prr\-ent  oe 
mitigate  the  sickness.  \V;.i d  the  vessel  is  in  motion,  or  even  bs-fcjre 
Starting,  tbe  recumbent  position  with  the  head  low  and  the  ryrs 
ckissd  should  be  assumed  by  those  at  all  likely  to  suffer,  and,  alsouM 
the  weather  admit,  on  deck  rather  than  below— the  body.  especiallT 
the  extremities,  being  well  covered.  Many  persons,  however,  fisM 
comfort  and  relief  from  lying  down  in  their  berths  with  a  hot  bottle 
to  the  feet,  by  which  means  sleep'may  be  obtained,  and  with  it  a 
ti  :r  iKiT-ir)'  alvatement  of  the  giddiness  and  nausea.  Should  'i-lci.  -^^ 
supervene  »niall  quantities  of  some  light  food,  such  as  thin  arrciWTooC. 
gruel  or  soup,  ought  to  be  swallowed  if  possible,  to  lessen  the  sense 
of  exhaustion.  The  vomiting  may  be  mitigated  by  saline  efferve»ciiw 
drinks,  ice,  chloroform,  hydrocyanic  acid  or  opium.  Akabol, 
although  occasionally  useful  in  great  prostration,  generally  teads 
rather  to  3^;^r3vate  the  sickness.  Dr  Chapman,  in  armrdance  »v-iih 
his  view  th.u  the  cause  of  the  sickness  is  an  undue  alllux  of  ti!i-.  1 
ti>  the  ••fiin.d  cord,  intnxlucrd  a  spin.il  ice-lw:;;  but.  likf  c\er>,  uthcr 
plan  of  treatment,  it  ha?  oiilv  r-.  1 Li  a.il  -iiiir%»-  S^u:_h  rcr?cd;i  < 
as  nitrite  of  amyl  and  cocaine  do  not  seem  to  yield  any  bettcx 
residts* 

SBASOH  (0.  Fr.  seson,  seison,  mod.  tatson,  Lat.  latio,  sowring 
time,  the  spring,  from  sercre,  to  sow;  in  Late  Lat.  the  word  is 
found  with  its  pre.-.cnt  meaning,  the  spring  being  considered  as 
particularly  //'.<:  season  of  the  year),  a  period  of  time,  in  partirular, 
t;ut  of  the  four  periods  into  wliich  the  year  is  divided  by  the 
dunging  of  the  temperature,  rainfall,  and  growth  and  decay  of 
vegetation  due  to  the  annual  motion  of  the  sun  in  declination. 
Divided  strictly  according  to  this  motion  the  year  falls  into 
four  nearly  equal  seasons,  "  spring  "  (t.e.  the  springing  time, 
when  wfrtstkm  diet  or  shoou), "  summer  "  (O.  Eng.  ^ 


Ddtchssaier,  Ger.  Sawmut,  probably  connected  vfth  Skt.  soma, 

year),  "  autumn "  (Lat  autumnus,  auctumnus,  from  augerg^ 
to  increase,  the  period  of  ripening  or  fruiting)  and  "  winter  " 
(common  Teutonic,  possibly  a  na.^alizcd  form  of  not  Men  in 
"  wet  ").    (See  further  CtiMATE,  Mkteorulocv.) 

SEATON,  SIR  JOHN  COLBORNE.  iST  Bakun  (1778-1863), 
British  field  marshal,  was  born  at  Lyndhurst, Hants. on  the  i6Lk 
of  Febrttary  1778  and  entered  the  20th  (Lancashire  FusiUers)  in 
1794,  winning  thereafter  eveiy  step  in  his  regimental  promotion 
without  purchase.  He  first  saw  ser\-icc  in  the  Hclder  expcditioa 
of  1799,  aiki  as  a  CHiCain  he  took  part  in  Sir  Ralph  Aberoonlqr^ 
eipedltfan  to  Egypt  hi  i«oi.  HedlstiBgniihedhimMlf  atlbdda. 
and  soon  afterwards  was  brought  luder  the  notice  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  who  obtained  a  majority  for  him  and  made  him  his 
military  secretary.  In  this  capacity  he  served  throuRh  the 
Corunna  campaign,  and  Sir  John  Moore's  dying  request  thnt  he 
•,hoLlil  be  pivcn  a  hcutcnant-colonelcy  was  at  once  compUnl  w  .ih. 
In  the  summer  of  1809  Lieut. -Colonel  Colbomc  was  again  m 
the  Peninsula,  and  before  taking  command  of  the  66lh  repment, 
he  witnessed  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at  Ocafia.  With  the 
Mth  he  was  present  at  Biuaoo  and  ahand  ia  Ib^  defence  ef  tbe 
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Hues  of  Torres  Vcdras,  and  next  year,  after  temporarOy  com- 
i^iMitm  4  brigade  with  distinction  at  the  battle  of  Albuera, 
ht  ma  (p— »»*^  to  '*<MMm»»A  the  famous  sand  Light  Infantry 
(ChfoniaUn  aad  Bvcki  LJ.) wit  h  wh  ich  corps  Iw  it  aott  doK^ 

identified.  He  led  it  tad  urns  vrry  severely  tvouadMl  il  Qndad 

RoJr'Ko  (iSi;),  and  only  rcjnir.cd  in  July  1814.  SbOftijjT  aftcr- 
w.irds  he  '.'.as  placed  in  tcni[)Oiary  charge  of  a  brigade  of  the 
Li^ht  Division  which  he  commanded  in  the  P>  rr:iccs  engage- 
ments and  the  battles  of  Orthcs  and  Toulouse.  At  the  peace 
he  was  made  colonel,  aide-de-camp  to  the  Prince  Regent  and 
K.C.B.  In  181S  Colbomc  and  the  s^nd  at  Watcrkw  played  a 
brilliant  part  in  the  repulse  of  the  Old  Guard  It  ttedoie  of  the 
day.  I¥Dlnotedm■ja^^glcnendiB  tSsSiCollMlwi^ 
wsnlt  flude  licvteiMBt-govciuot  ot  Gvtmtft  111  iSjohtMCVcd 
M  Beotcaant-governor  of  Upper  Canada.  la  iSjl  at  the  moaicat 
of  Us  vacating  the  post  on  proraotkm  to  lieutenant-geBcnl, 
the  rebellion  broke  out,  and  he  was  ordered  to  assume  the  func- 
tions of  govemor-Rcneral  and  commander-in-chief.  He  quickly 
repressed  the  revolt,  and  in  iSjo,  returning  home,  he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Seaton  of  Seaton  in  Devonshire.  From 
1843  to  1849  he  was  high  commissioner  of  the  Ionian  islands. 
In  1854  he  was  promoted  fuU  general,  and  from  1855  to  i860  he 
ma  commander-in-chief  la  bdaad.  Hs  died  at  tonpaf  on 
the  S7th  of  Anril  iSftj. 
Sw  the  L&)n^  G.  CTMmn  Sahh  (1906). 

SBATTL^  the  county-seat  of  King  county,  Waahfaigton, 
17.S.A.,  and  the  largest  city  in  the  state,  situated  on  a  neck  of 
land  between  Elliott  Bay  (an  e.isU-rn  rirm  i>f  .\(lm:r;ih y  Hay.  Puget 
Sotind)  and  the  frcsh-waler  Lake  \V;L.shinKton;  al>oul  K65  m. 
by  water  N.of  San  Francisco, about  :8s  m.by  r.iil  N.  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  about  28  m.  N.  of  Tacoma.  Pop.  (1870)  1107; 
(1880)  3SJ3;  (iSqo)  4»,837;  («9oo)  80,671;  (1910  U.S.  census) 
aj7,i94'  Of  the  popuUiion  in  igeo,  41,483  were  of 
foreign  paicntavB  and  32,003  ""f*  incign-bom.  The  ana  of 
the  dty  ia  1910  was  about  83*4$  "l*  in*f  ^  which  a9*4»aq.  m. 
wtn  mtsr  wrface,  13  sq.  m.  b<jng  salt  water.  Seattle  it  the 
leMtlaua  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Cantdlta  Ptdlic  (utiRg 
the  tradts  of  the  Northern  Pacific),  the  Great  Northern,  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  ft  Pugrt  Sound  (loog),  the  Oregon  & 
Washington  (1010;  a  joint  cMcnsion  to  I'uRct  Sound  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  Union  I'.icit'ic),  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  (using  the  tracks  of  the  Northern  Pacific),  and  the 
Cohinbia  it  Pugct  Sound  raQways.  It  is  served  by  inter-urban 
electric  lines  to  Tacoma  and  Everett ;  is  the  starting-point  for 
steamers  to  Alaska  and  to  Prince  Rupert,  British  Columbia 
(Giand  Trnak  Pacific  line),  and  lor  lioet  to  Japan,  China,  Sibeiia, 
HawaB,  the  Philippines,  Austnlb,  Meiioo,  Sooth  America  and 
Pacific  coast  ports  of  the  United  States;  and  is  a  port  of  call  for 
coasting  vessels.  The  city  has  the  excellent  salt-water  harbour 
of  ril.oU  H:iy  tr.  the  W.;  and  to  the  E.  there  is  a  froh-water 
harlKjur,  L.ikL-  \\  .ishincton,  connected  with  Pugct  Sound  by  the 
Lake  W.i^hiiipton  C.mal.  an  artificial  improvement  of  the  natural 
waterway  by  Lake  I'nion,  a  great  V  shapcd  body  of  water  in 
the  north-central  part  of  the  city,  and  by  Salmon  Bay,  a  narrow 
channel  setting  in  from  Pugct  Sound  on  tlw  N.W.  Cnwsing  the 
S.W.  part  of  the  city  is  Duwamiili  liver,  wUdi  empties  into 
Elliott  Bay.  At  Brcnertoa,  Kiiiap  cooaty,  aboat  is  n.  W.  hy 
S.  of  Seattle,  b  the  Paget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  piatected  Iqr  Fort 
Ward,  with  one  dry  dock  (1910)  836  ft.  long  aiKl  tie  fL  wide, 
another  627  ft.  long,  and  two  docks  650  ft.  long. 

The  surfaccof  the  city  is  hilly,  the  great  est  height  being 500  ft. 
above  sca-level.  The  higher  hills,  the  better  residential  parts  of 
the  city,  are  reached  by  cable  railways  or  by  electric  railways 
following  winding  routes.  Many  of  the  higher  hilU,  r^^Kxially 
ia  the  buaiaHt  district,  have  been  removed  by  hydraulic  power 
and  false  peitsntiadcd.  Lake  Wathington,  to  the  it  aa  m. 
loag,  and  I  to 4 m.  wldc^  wftbaoarcaof  soaq.  n.,a8hofelbie 
of  80  m.  and  a  maximum  depth  of  »s  it;  its  mtert  tre  deep 
and  clear  and  never  freeze.  In  the  north-central  part  of  the  city 
is  Creiti  l„ikc,  about  1  m.long  and  5  m.  wide.  On  Pupit  Siniiid 
and  Lake  Union  and  about  these  two  lakes,  both  with  wcU- 
wMded  ihoici  aad  both  Atniibbif  ciRdleat  boatlag  and 


canoeing,  aiv  the  pdndpal  peifct  of  the  ci^.  Ia  1910  Iht  telal 
park  acreage  under  tlie  park  commiailoaan  ma  i^acna.  Ibi> 
mediately  S.  of  Green  Lake  it  Woodaod  Itek  (179  aetea)  with 
athletic  fields  aad  a  toologicalcolfectiaii.  Ota  the  aonthem  shore 
of  UaioB  Bay  (acifcular,  nearly  landtecked  arm  of  Lake  Washing, 
ton)  in  the  east-central  part  of  the  city  is  Washington  Park 
(163  acres).  Farther  S.  near  Lake  Washington  are  Ma(!rona 
Park  (9  acres),  Frink  Park  (so acres),  which  adjoins  Lcschi  Park 
(4  acres),  and  Mount  Baker  Park  (la  acres).  Near  Lake  Union 
is  Volimtecr  Park  (48  acres)  on  Capitol  Hill,  containing  a  public 
observatory  (460  ft.  above  sea-lcvcl)  and  a  statue  of  W.  H. 
Seward  by  Richard  Brooks.  Schmitz  Park  (30  acres)  is  woodland 
OB  the  West  Seattle  pcaisMla,  ovcriooUag  the  Soond;  and 
between  Vohmteer  Park  aad  Waahiiglaa  nA  h  btailakcs 
(46  acNi).  Kfauiear  Park  (14  aoc*)  ll  qear  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour.  Neariy  all  these  parks  oomaHad  views  of  the  Cascade 
and  Olympic  ranges.  The  city  owna  lai|e  areas  whic!.  :ire  to 
be  improved  as  parks,  including  Ravenna  Park,  which  has  a 
noble  native  fir  and  cedar  forest  and  sulphur  springs.  Priv  i;c 
parks  include  the  White  City  (on  Lake  Washington),  Goldea 
Gardens  (50  acres)  and,  in  Wc-st  Seattle  (aruiexcd  in  1907), 
Luna  Park,  an  amusement  place  with  a  natatorium.  North  of 
the  city  on  Lake  Washington  are  the  links  of  the  Seattle  Golf 
and  CouBtiy  Chih.  Practically  a  pait  of  the  dty't  park  tystem 
aad  to  be  cwaaed  by  its  buulwaids  are  the  cauqiBs  of  the  UBi» 
venity  of  Washington,  and  the  fibe  grounds  (605  acres  givea  to 
the  Federal  government  by  the  dty)  of  Fort  Lawton.  On  the 
campus  of  the  university  are  a  statue  of  W.uhingtOB  by  LpTidft 
Tafl  and  a  bust  of  J.  J.  11:11  by  Ben  Frolick. 

The  principal  public  buihlings  are  the  county  court  house  (on 
a  commanding  site),  the  county  almshouse,  tlic  municipal  build- 
ing, a  federal  building,  the  Y.Sf  .C.A.  building,  a  Labor  Temple, 
a  Carnegie  library  (1905),  with  several  branches  throughout  the 
city  and  about  1 28,000  volumes  in  i9ia^Mrf  the  buOdings  of  tlie 
university  of  WaaUagtoo.  Ia  Geetgstowa,  immediately  S. 
of  the  mida  part  of  Seattle  tod  nearly  hemmed  fai  by  parte  of 
the  dty,  it  the  oooBty  h«q>ital.  The  dty  hat  many  diardMS, 
induding  Chinese,  Japanese,  Finnish,  Scandinavian,  German 
and  Russian.  Seattle  is  the  sec  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
and  St  James  Cathedral  is  the  finest  church  in  the  city.  The 
First  PMbytcrisB  Clwrdibata  laifD  auditorium. 

Of  the  many  educational  ln*t!tutiorts,  the  most  important  is  the 
university  of  Washington  («ee  Washington),  which  wa«  cstablWied 

here  by  the  leRislaturc  of  1854-1855.  Among  the  others  are:  the 
Washington  Prcfsiratory  School  for  GirU;  the-  Hnly  iN'aiijn 
Academy  and  Normal  School  (under  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Namei 
of  Je»U»  ami  Marv);  ihe  Cullrt;!^  o(  (")iir  Lady  of  Lourdcs;  vXdclphia 
College;  the  BroihcrB'  Scho<jl;  the  Seattle  College;  three  business 
colleges;  the  Seaule  Art  School,  in  connexion  with  which  the  Art 
Students'  League  o(  Seattle  was  formed  in  1909;  and  a  sood  public 
whool  (vstem  induding  six  hish  schools  in  1910,  one  of  which  has 
an  rvccllcnt  collection  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  Pacific  Coa»t. 
On  Mcn-rr  I>l.ind  in  lutke  WashiMrtoo  is  the  parental  scbool  of  the 
miiniciiKil  [luMu'  ^h'x>l  system,  "ns dQf  haa a COSaMpoMlaa pRti^ 
including  two  Jiit>ane«e  dailies. 

There  are  an  associated  charities  omnization  and  a  "  charities 
endonement  committee  "  (1903),  which  is  under  the  au<ipiccs  of 
three  commerrial  a5«x  iation«.  For  children  there  are  a  receiving 
home  (1896.  iinHor  the  W-i^hington  Children's  Home  Society); 
the  Seattle  Children's  Home  (iS"*},  under  the  Ladies'  Relief  Society 
of  W.»»hington);  and  a  rhildn  n's  '>nhopaedic hospital  (1907).  The 
Seattle  Federation  of  Womin ■^  Clubs  supports  a  Girls'  Home  and 
Tt,nniri|4  S<  l)<>i)l  {i')o<j1.  Umlrr  Roman  Catholic  control  arc  a 
Deaconess  Home,  the  Mount  Carmel  Home  (under  the  Missionary 
Sisters  of  the  Sacnd  Heart  of  Jcaus).  and  the  House  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  (under  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Sbcphcnl).  The  Ladies' 
Hebrew  Benevolent  Societv,  the  Ladies'  Montefiore  Aid  Society  and 
the  Hebrew  Benevolent  Association  are  Jewish  charities.  Other 
ch.iritics  are  the  Seattle  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  the  Florence 
Oitt.nton  Home,  the  Lebanon  Rescue  Mission,  the  Japanese 
Women's  Home,  the  Seattle  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission,  and  the 
Kenny  Home  fur  Old  Ladies  (Presbyterian).  The  principal  hospitals 
arc  the  Pacific  (it»90),  the  Seattle  General  (2394,  underthc  Deaconess 
Home  Association),  the  PiovMente  (iS77>  under  the  Siatan  of 
Ch.irity),  the  Minor,  the  WayMe  Bmergency  (1900).  the  Munidpal 
and  the  County. 

The  situation  of  Seattle  makes  it  imporUnt'  commercially 
aadfaidastrially.  For  its  atantfactoHesdectrie  power  isdeiived 
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from  Snoqualmic  Falls  (N.E.  of  Seattle)  from  Puyallup  river 
(S.W.)  and  from  Cedar  river. 

The  total  value  of  the  factory  prrxJurt  in  ir>r>";  'excluding  nAllard) 
»-as  f  15.406,574  (ncirly  orio  hfih  ol  tf1.1t  lA  thr  r.itc), or  65'8%  more 
than  in  1900.  The  increase  n-js  particularly  iiuirkcd  in  toe  value  of 
flour,  t4>S9.}-S66,  or  >5.)-9%  more  thu  ia  1900.  Other  important 
manufacture*  in  1905  were:  packed  iBMtaaiiid  ibitthter  houte  pro- 
ducts ((3419,085):  malt  liquors  131,631);  founory  and  machine 
shop  products  ($1.77 1,571) — there  is  a  large  manufactory  of  nuts 
anil  txilts;  lumlicranil  timber  ($1,519,247):  confectionery  (>8JI.IJ.^); 
i.inin- li  and  prcwrx-ed  fi»h  ($6 1 0.356) ;  and  ithipsand  Lwats.  In  wli.it 
was  formerly  Ballard,  now  the  13th  ward,  on  Salmon  Bay,  there 
an  laiie  mills  for  the  naaufacture  o(  red  cedar  ihinglft 

Seattle  b  the  most  important  seaport  of  the  state,  betng  the 
commercial  and  ittdustrial  centre  for  the  customs  district  of  Puget 
Sound.    In  1909  the  net  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  the  harbour 

El  figures)  was  3,467.351  ton*.  The  foreign  exports  in  1^08 
hour  Master's  Report)  were  valued  at  ?18,4I3.7J5.  the  famgn 
rts  at  $33,805,737.  Its  exports  atid  imisoris  make  up  tne 
greater  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  dUtrirt,  which  has  Port  Townsend 
as  its  port  of  entry,  and  the  city  is  rivalled  only  bv  San  Francisco 
among  the  cities  of  the  Pacific  ooMt  in  the  amount  of  its  water-borne 
traffic.  The  chief  exports  an  wheat,  flour,  limber,  hay,  potatoes, 
live  !(tock,  fruit,  fish  (salmon),  oats,  coal  (from  the  mines  E.  of  Lake 
W'.iOiington),  hojw,  cotton  (from  theSouibcrn  States),  dairy  product* 
and  general  mcrrhanili«-;  and  the  imports  include  silk,  nee.  cofTee, 
tea,  sugar,  spii  <•»,  iti(!i.;ii  .unl  <  rli.  r  < 'tn  nt.il  [iriiduct5.  Pri.ci  11  .illy 
all  the  gold  from  Alaska  and  the  Yukon  territory  is  received  here, 
and  nearly  8o%af  tiw  Alaskan  trade  is  done  thimigh  Seattle.  The 
foreign  trade  u  aritli  CWna.  Japan.  Slbetfa,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines, 
Australia,  Mexico,  South  America  and  Europe.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  an  escetlcnt  commercial  museum. 

nttdtymsdiartend  in  iSte^  and  iiadertlM  charter  of  1896 
(■a  aacwkd  tiace)  etectfoei  an  bienniaL  Bjr  an  aamdaent  of 
190S  the  initiative  and  referendum  were  introduced;  an  initiative 
pethho  must  be  signed  by  10  %  of  the  voters  at  the  preceding 
annicipal  clcctiu!i;  a  fK  titiun  for  a  referendum  on  any  onlinancc 
passed  by  the  city  couai  ;1  must  be  signtnl  by  8  %  of  th^  volcri 
at  the  preceding  mu:uii|i.il  clcclion.  The  city  council  is  tum- 
poced  of  one  councilman  elected  for  a  two-year  term  from  each 
mid  Ob  1910  there  were  14  wards),  and  two  coundlmen  elected  at 
taigeand  wnriag  for  fourycars.  The  municipality  owns  the  water- 
tapffy  tpUm  with  its  source  at  Cedar  Lake  and  Cedar  river,  38  m. 
S.E.,aad an dectiklighUnc plant  (for  whidi  power  isderivedfrom 
the  falls  of  the  Cedar  river),  but  moat  of  the  lighting  is  supplied  by 
private  companies.  The  city  has  undertaken  the  rcgrading  neces- 
sitated by  the  hilly  site  of  Seattle.  In  1909  the  assc^U  valuation 
of  the  city  was  $185,317,470  and  the  city's  debt  was  $8,570,380 
(lx>ndpd)  and  $^,033. 073  (net  debt  for  local  improvements). 

']  he  lirst  piTm.jn(  :it  scttkmcnt  here  w.is  m.Tilc  in  1S53  by 
lettiers  who  a  year  before  had  established  New  York,  a 
vilhte  at  Alkl  Point,  00  the  W.  side  of  EUiott  Bay  and  in  the 
pment  dty  limits.  The  name  Seattle  waa  given  to  the  setllc- 
BBCat  In  honour  of  a  Dwamitb  chief  of  that  name,  who  died  in 
1866  and  who  was  friendty  u>  the  whhci.  In  (853  a  town  plat 
was  filed,  Kbg  county  vat  erected,  ud  Seattle  became  the 
c  iin'y  scat.  In  1855  Seattle  had  a  populatkxt  of  900k  In 
J.iiiujry  i8;6  in  an  attempt  to  exterminate  the  whites  the 
neiKhln^'urinR  Ii'.Jians  unsucitsifully  attacked  Seattle,  which 
vixi  defended  by  the  U.S.  sloop-of  war  "  Decatur."  The  first 
railway  reached  Seattle  in  1884.  In  1S85-1886,  when  there 
were  anti-Chinese  riots  here  led  by  ^  Knighu  of  Labour, 
martial  law  was  decbrcd  bf  tbe  fBfWOr  and  the  Chinese  were 
defended  by  local  vigifaum  wiMmHtfW  A  destructive  Sxt  in 
ally  tad  die  flnaBdal  dipnulmi  of  1IB93  checked  tbe  dty'a 
growth,  which,  however,  received  a  new  impulw  from  the  dis- 
covety  of  gold  in  Alaska  and  the  V  ukon  territory  in  1897,  as 
Seattle  bcc.ui.c  rlu-  oiiifitting  plmc  for  prosftcctors  and  the  port 
to  which  gold  w.Ts  !>lup[>cd.  The  town  of  South  Seattle  was 
annexed  in  iqo;;  and  the  city  of  South-cast  Sciutle,  the  town 
of  Ravenna,  the  town  of  South  Park,  the  city  of  Columbia,  the 
dty  of  Ballanl,  the  city  of  West  Seattle,  and  Dunlap,  Rainier 
Bnch  and  Atlantic  City  were  annexed  in  1907.  From  the  ist 
of  June  to  the  1 5th  of  October  1909  the  Alaska-Yukon-Padfic 
Eaporflioo  was  held  in  Seattle  on  grenade  which  now  focm  part 
of  the  mriversity  campus,  between  Lake  Union  and  lab*  With- 
in gt  on;  of  the  t^xrlve  central  Expontion  buildings  eeoo  were 
ailcxwards  luxocd  over  to  the  univenily.  The  purpoea  of  the 


Flo.  t.— A  Regular  Sea-urchin,  £dksiiaLt 
ttcttlfHtui,  The  lest  ia  Mill  cowcrad  wkh  spiMB, 
between  which  the  sudiers  of  the  po^  «!« 

seen  in  ten  rows. 


Exfxj&ition  was  to  exploit  Waihington,  the  Yukon  and  tbe  entire 
north-west  on  the  Pacific  slo[>c. 

SEA-URCHIN.  These  animals  belong  to  the  great  group  «( 
Echinoderms  (see  Echinooemu)  and  to  ita  rlase  Edunoidca. 
Both  the  ideotific  and  the  English  niniii  iliiiiili  iliiii  iiwiii 
bianco  to  tbe  wddn  or  hedgebcg,  tbe  racnbhnce  lying  in  tlw 
prickles  with  which  the  lUn  b  covered.  The  skin  itself  is 
stifTcned  by  a  deposit  of  caldte  (crystalline  carbonate  of  lime) 
in  thr  form  of  plates  If  the  prickles  be  scraped  away,  these 
plates  will  l)c  seen  to  form  a  hard  shell  or  test,  in  which  are  two 
openings,  for  the  mouth  and  the  anus.  Acconling  to  the  position 
of  these  openings  the  urchins  arc  described  as  Regular  or 
Irregular.  In. 
the  Regular  ur- 
chins, of  which 
Eckimu  4Sailm- 
lus,  the  odhto 
egg-urchin  (fig. 
i),  and  Dorodd- 
oris popUlalJ,  the 
piper  (fig.  3),  arc 
familiar  c  x- 
amplcs,  the  test 
is  spheroidal  with 
the  mouth  at  the 
lower  pole  and 
the  ami*  at  tbe 
npper.  In  tbe 
Irregular  urchins, 
of  which  5AoX- 

p\irpurt  us, 
the  purjilc  hr  art- 
urchin  (fig.  3),  is 

a  common  type,  tbe  test  has  been  drawn  out  into  an  oval 
heart  shape,  with  the  mouth  shifted  towaids  the  fpaut 

the  anus  towards  the  hinder  end. 

The  greater  part  of  the  test  of  a  Regular  urchin  is  divided,  as  a 
globe  by  meridians  of  lonKitude,  into  ten  areas,  each  composed  of 
two  columns  of  pUtes.  In  five  of  these  areas  tbe  plate*  are  picrcevj 
by  pint  of  pores  (Ag.  a,  AwMuenm),  and  in  life  thoio  issues  from 
c.ich  pair  a  tubuUr  preeesi  with  a  aucking  disk  at  m  cad  (fig.  t). 
Withm  the  test  these  pmeesaes  or  podia  are  fonaeiHd  wsth  Civ« 
tubes  arising  from  a  tubular  rinK  round  the  nouth  and  mim^f^ 
upwards  to  the  apex,  where  earn  p.is»e»  out  as  a  sinffJc  process 
throURh  .1  s|x<i.il  pLite  at  the  end  of  the  arej  to  whirh  it  r.^,: 
Since  this  terminal  proccva  is  somttimes  surrutindcd  by  pigment, 
as  are  organs  suaccptibtc  to  light,  it  has  been  iMaidca  aa  an  e\  e 
and  the  plate  ihrouen  which  it  p.%sses  called  an  ocular  (ig.  a).  From 
the  rinK'C.irval  round  the  mouth  a  single  tulic  pasHeailii^fct  tbrouclk 
the  lKx]\<.ivitv  to  the  ancx,  where  it  opens  thtOUgfa  a  sieve-like 
plate — the  m.idrejVDritc  (he  3).  Thus  all  this  system  of  tutx-<i  ia 
niacetl  in  ronncxi..n  with  the  outer  mm  «. iter,  and  is  filled  wiiJi  it. 
Within  the  lest  the  iHjltom  of  each  [Xxf'iurn  is  swollen  into  a  little 
liai; — ampulla — likc»i^e  full  o(  water,  and  uhcii  the  muvlos  i»ith 
which  it  IS  provided  pull  the  sides  of  tbe  bag  together,  the  water  is 
squceced  into  the  podium  and  dilates  it,  so  that  U  ia  aUolched  lav 
out  (fee  EcBiNOoaaMA,  fig.  la  O).  The  podivm  can  Aea  wave 
alwut  and  attach  its  sucker  to  any  smooth  object  withia  leaclu 
Kach  of  these  five  areas,  witL  the  podia  on  each  side  of  it  cxteisdeO 
and  w.-ivinc,  l<K-)k»  like  a  garden  avenw. — Latin  amhtJacrmm  and 
the  an-  IV  arc  therefore  railed  ambuUcral  areas,  the  plate*  composing 
them  amlmlacral».  and  the  whole  system  of  watcr-vcsscls  the  aiT>l>u- 
lacml  system. _  This  system  forms  pierhaps  tlie  most  characteristic 
feature  of  all  living  Ecninodcrms,  but  it  reaches  its  hicbcst  develop- 
ment in  the  urchins.  The  five  areas  alternating  with  tne  ambulacral 
areas  arc  r.ille<l  interambulacral  (fig.  3,  JnUnmMacntm);thieiT  ptatca 
arc  not  j>ierced  by  pores  but  are  geiterally  omamentecf  by  targe 
tubercles  t>c-aring  big  prickles  (spines  or  radioles).  Iictwt-cn  and 
around  which  arc  smaller  prickles  (fig.  a).  The  niailre^ioritc  is  one 
of  five  plates  that  surrouml  ihc  ait.il  opcninK  ar.  l  .ntcrn.iu  m 
position  with  the  oculars.  Each  of  these  plates  is  pierced  by  a  pore, 
coiuwcted  on  tbe  imide  with  one  of  titt  ave  genetalive  glands,  and 
giving  poasage  to  the  eggs  or  milt  when  they  arc  Hpe;  neoce  thcae 
are  called  genitals  (fig.  3).  The  fi\T?  gcnit.iU  and  6ve  1 


plates  are «        _  ....  ..   

tocether  form  the  apical  system  of  plates  (see  Fcki  voi<u sma.  3, 
A.U.).  From  the  mouth  to  the  anus  the  fut  f<  ll.nv'-  a  roiled  courar, 
first  going  round  the  cavity  01  the  te-t  \r.  i  i.c  .iirn  lun  and  then 
turning  back  on  itself,  while  the  two  linili-  nl  t!    I thus  fom:t-l 

arc  thcmH.-lvc>   th:iiwn   Intu   11  .m-.   ::-!.ilr.i!    Ia    sir.inds    tO    t  f< 

wall  of  tbe  test.   The  lower  coil,  next  the  (oouih,  is  tbe  ttmnarh 
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In  which  food  accumulate*,  while  the  upper  eoK  it  (be  intcfitinc 

r»roprr.  In  Echinus,  l»ut  not  in  thcCidarids.  3  rarrow  tube  lirat»ch»Tt 
riim  the  K"'  •>*  l'""  li<'>;inning  o(  the  first  rml,  runn  alongside  the 
stomach,  and  rocntcrs  the  gut  at  the  end  nf  the  cuil;  llii"..  which  it 
c.illed  the  u'phun,  permit*  a  flow  of  wairr  ihr(Mii;h  tin-  nm  hnwi  v<  r 
full  ol  food  the  stomach  may  be  Round  the  gullet  is  a  jaw-appara- 
toa,  nwiriifiin  catratially  of  live  hard,  pointed  teeth,  the  ten  jaw> 
piacn  in  vUdi  Umjt  are  held,  five  atruu  between  the  pair*  of  jaws, 
aad  fiva cambcrad  ttays  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments  to  keep  the 
whak  appafatu*  in  postioo.  The  jaws  are  worked  by  muscles  in 
such  a  way  as  to  draw  the  teeth  together  or'apart,  inwards  or  out- 
ward*. Tni»  apparatus  is  often  c:illcd  "Aristotle's  lantern,"  though 
it  is  extremelv  doubtful  whether  Aristotle  (Hiil.  Anim.  iv.  5)  was 
aliadiny  to  this  structure.  The  whole  of  it  1*  covered  by  the  mem- 
bnae  luunc  the  body<avity,  and  from  the  space  tbuaencloaed  there 


Fic.  3. — A  Regular  Sea-urchin.  DorctidarU  papitlota.  The  test  seen 
from  above,  with  mo*t  of  the  spines  rcmo\nl.    Natural  size. 

pass  to  the  exterior  6vt  pairs  of  hollow  branched  appendage*,  the 
cxtemd  laiaj  ibt  iwt  weiclni  thfootti  which  ilit  gilb  wiSed  cm 
be  acea  U  tte  dried  wa  of  Entnna  fran  wnfeli  die  ■wotlt- 
neflibnaa  has  been  reawMd^  bat  JM  In  the  teat  of  the  pipcr-nrchin 
or  otbcr  Cldarid.  becaun  nimaie  gftla  urn  not  developed. 

The  prickles  that  cowr  the  te«t  are  better  5tudio«1  in  the  piner- 
urchin  (fig.  3),  where  some  of  them  ar"-  \cr>'  l.ir>;e  .ind,  fr^  ni  I.  <  ir 
resemblance  to  the  drones  of  a  li.igpijn',  have  sj^j;<-sti-:l  the  n-inie  <i( 
the  animal.  Each  of  the^c  lar^c  spines  or  ndioies  is  attached  to  a 
rounded  tubercle  bv  an  ciKlosing  ligament  and  outer  coat  of  rousclc^i, 
the  baae  of  the  radiole  being  biwowcd  to  fit  on  the  tubeicle^  Thus 
tltendiole  CM.1t  oc  moved  in  any  direction.  The  attachment  of  the 
lavger  radiolcs  is  protected  by  a  ring  of  smaller  ones.  These  and  the 
otber  snridll  spine*  protect  tne  sea-urchin,  as  its  prickles  protect  a 
hedgehog;  the  larRcr  ones  may  also  help  the  animal  to  moN-e  or  to 
fix  itself  firmly  a^air.jt  the  •  'ii »  k  of  «  r. Sime  urrhins.  especially 
the  purple  egg-urchin,  bore  hole*  even  in  very  hard  rocks,  and  by 
Btretchiitg  out  their  ndiolaa  they  can  hold  tiianaelvca  immowabiy 
in  their  botes;  how  they  bore  the  holes  is  not  Icnown  witJk  oeitainty. 
Bfaidea  radioica,  amalf  pincer-Iike  appendages  called  ndiecibriac 
nie  attached  to  the  test  by  similar  ball-and-sncket  jotfltb  Each 


i  «f  a  long  Italic  bearing 
on  tbe  Sum  Muface  el 


■talk  bearing. three  blades  which  can  meet  tt  their 
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skin,  and  often  ■  gland  whkh  secretes  a  poison.  The  pcdiccllariae 

wifi-  once  sup^KMied  to  be  parasites,  luit  they  are  reallv  iin;.ins  fjf  the 
urchin  of  the  same  aatiire  a>  t'l.-  r  I'liules;  they  are  c/  four  "lilfen  nt 
forms,  three  of  which  undoubtedly  <.»r\e  for  defence,  while  tho 
s-hortest  ones  clean  the  test  fnim  impurities  and  v.inil-nrain!i  that 
fall  between  the  r^wJioles.  Sea-urchins  other  than  Cidarids  Also 
bear  on  the  test  minute  sensory  organs  called  sphnfrirHa,  eacif 
consisting  of  a  small  hard  knob,  supported  by  a  stalk  whica  may 
be  partly  calcified  but  always  contains  many  nerve-fibres.  It  m 
generally  sufKWsed  that  they  are  sensitive  to  vibrations  in  the  water, 
and  to  any  cnange  from  the  nomtal  position  which  the  animal  may 
assume  or  be  fuKcd  into.  Such  a  regular  urchin  as  has  here  been 
descrihrd  lives  with  the  mouth  downwards,  preferring  a  hard  floor, 
on  u  hich  it  creeps  by  its  podia  and  ita  mdiolea,  coostaatly  Kraping 
the  ^Igae  and  seaweeds  from  the  rock  with  its  teeth  and  so  feeding 
itself.  If  it  docs  not  botva'hole,  or  is  not  protected  try  long  iteedle- 
like  radioles,  it  may  grasp  bits  of  sea-weed  or  other  objects  with  its 
pnlieellariae  and  hide_beneath  them  from  the  fish  that  seek  it  forfood. 

The  Irregular  urchins  (f\g.  .j)  b.iv<  \ii-n  ;T:t"iihi-d  fur  an<!ther  way 
of  life,  l^iomc  of  them  live  m  mud  or  ooae,  through  which  they 
creep.  The  mouth* 
has  moved  forward, 
has  lost  itt  jawa  and 
often  haa  n  Bpb  pio> 
jectiag  so  as  to  scoop 
up  the  mud.  The 
prickles  have  become 
sm.aller,  often  almost 
silky,  and  arc  gcner- 
ally  diractad  nicfc* 
wards  an  as  not  to 
oppose  the  passage  of 
the  body.  The  podia 
of  the  under  surface 
still  aid  hxromoiion, 
but  tho^  of  the  upper 
surface,  mhich  are 
concentrated  in  fi>« 
petal-shaped  areas, 
act  mainly  as  gilla. 
These  urchin-,  often 
assume  a  he  art  1; 
nwint;  to  th'-  (;rcat<r 
d  e  \  e  I  t  i  p  m  e  n  t  a  n  rl 
sinking  in  <A  the  front 
petaL  The  sand* 
dollars  and  thefr  allies, 
whirh  li\T  half-buriea 
in  sand  without  moving  through  it,  retain  a  more  or  less  circular 
outline,  a.s  well  as  the  central  position  of  the  mouth,  which  has  not 
lost  its  t  i"s:  the  ants,  however,  las  movc<l  to  the  side,  while  the 
podia  CH  the  upper  surface  are  concentrated  in  petals  and  many  of 
them  modibea  into  branched  gill*.  The  sano-doUars  proper  ate 
very  tbin  and  flat,  but  the  shield- urchins  (ClyptasUr,  ftci)  have  the 
ceittral  region  of  the  upper  surface  raised  in  .t  boss,  which  reaches 
above  the  sand,  so  that  the  animal  can  still  braathe  tbough  the 
whole  body  is  hidden,  in  many  Irreicular  urt  hioa  tiK  petala of  the 
ambulacra  are  deeply  sunk,  and  M-r\e  as  a  run Miy  foC  (be  yOttOg, 
which  arc  covered  by  the  spines  of  the  parent. 

Sea-urchins  live  only  in  the  sea.  from  between  tide-marks  donn 
to  all  but  the  greatest  depths.  The  abyssal  forms  have  very  thin 
tests,  which  an  often  flexible.  Urchins  eat  all  kinds  «f  animal 
and  vegetable  food,  and  are  themselves  attacked  by  fidi,  by  ttu^ 
fish,  and  even  by  othcrurchins.  Theripeegg-butKbesarea  favourite 
article  of  diet  with  dwellers  round  the  Mediterranean;  in  other 
respects  sea-urrhins  are  of  small  importance  to  man,  being  neither 
ujelnl  nur  harmful.  In  olilen  times  the  Ur|.;er  radiolcs  were  rcCOW* 
mended  to  be  powdered  and  talwn  asa  remedy  for  the  stone. 

SEA-WOLF,  also ScA-CAT and  WoLr-nsR  {Amarrkkkas  tupus), 
a  marine  fish,  the  largest  of  the  family  Blenniidae  or  blcnnies. 
It>  fpitc  of  its  large  si/.c,  it  has  retained  the  bodily  form  .ind 
jTcr.cral  external  characteristics  of  the  sm,il!  blcnnies.  Its  body 
is  lonp.  subcyliriiirjcal  in  front,  compressed  in  the  caudal  portion, 
srr.ooth  and  slippery,  the  rudimentary  scales  being  embedded 
and  almost  hidden  in  the  akia.  An  even  donal  fin  extends  the 
wbtde  lengUt  of  the  btcli,  tad  a  sinilu  fin  from  the  vent  to  the 
catidal  fia,  M  Ib  WiiimIw  The  pncmah  me  luse  and  rounded. 
thepcMei^MtiNlrdlMtt.  Itt  deodtioo  diadnguiabea  the 
Mra-weV  fran  lO  the  9iim  mmhm  of  tlie  ftmOy.  Both  ^ws 

are  armed  in  front  witk  ttlMg CBnic.a!  (ecih,  and  on  the  sides 
with  two  series  of  large  tubemihr  molars,  a  biscrial  band  of 
similar  molarr^  orcopv-.'f;  the  middle  of  the  paLitc.  By  thc'-« 
teeth  the  sca-woU  is  able  to  crush  the  hard  carapaces  or  shells 
of  the  cnMMMM  and  aNilHCi  OB  nUdi  h  fMi;  that  it  OM 


tUL  3.— An  Im-v;tilar  Sea-tuchlnb 
Sp^anguj  putpureui. 
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SEAWRACK— SEBASTIANI 


Teeth  of  the  lower  and  upper  jaws  of  ihc 
Sca-wuK. 


the  tectb  »  weapon  of  defcooe  And  deaervcs  the  character  of 
iBRKky  foimdly  aitillMtcd  lo  It  nwdd  appear  to  be  r&tber 

questioaable.  Sea- 
wolvet  afc  inlubit- 
MiUoI  tho  MCthen 
KM  6t  both  bad- 
spheres,  one  (^4. 
tufiui)  being  com- 
mon on  the  coasts 
of  Scandinavia  and 
North  Urilain,  and 
two  in  the  seu  round 
Iceland  and  Green- 
land. Two  others 
occur  in  the  corrc- 
tlatitndetodbeNoitb  Pacific  Tb^r  atl^  to  a  length 
,  6  ft.,  and  in  tbe  aoitb  am  caawwd  at  food,  ,both 
fresh  and  preaerved.  Tbe  oD  cxtiacted  torn  Ihs  Hw  ii  to 
be  in  quality  equal  to  tbe  best  cod-liver  oil. 

To  ihc  fi^htrmi  n  of  ihc  North  Sea  itiis  f.sh  is  prnrrally  known 
as  the  cal-Lsh,  ari<l  for  some  years  p.ist  numbers  of  this  sixrcics 
have  been  marketed.  As  it  would  be  impossible  to  &cil  the  llsh 
in  its  natural  state  on  account  of  its  iorbidding  appearance,  it  is 
aliinncd  and  bebcndedr  and  tbe  fUh  ntaUed  tnikr  tbe  aaaae  of 

lock-salmon. 

ISA  WRACK,  the  deUcbed  leawceda  tbWTO  up,  often  in  great 
quantities,  by  tbe  eea  and  nicd  for  OMaan^  eiao  fooecdy  for 
Buking  kdp.  It  coMittt  iu§if  of  ^tedta  «f  F^ita  bwwa 
•eaweeds  with  flat  bnndwd  ribbon-like  fronds,  chaiectetod  in 

P.  senahtt  by  a  saw-tootbed  margin  and  in  F.  vaUidosMS, 
another  common  species,  by  bearing  air  Mi  l  !  r-i!,  Al^n  of 
Zcilera  mdrind,  so-called  sea  grass,  a  marine  llukvcfirig  [iLint 
with  brij;ht  Rntn  luii^  narrow  grass-like  leaves. 

SEBASTIAN.  ST.  a  Christian  martyr  whose  festival  is  celebrated 
on  the  2oth  of  January.  According  to  St  Ambrose  (in  Psalm 
Ii8,  oct.  }o)  Sebastian  was  a  native  of  Milan,  went  to  Rome  at 
the  height  of  Diocletian's  persecution,  and  there  sufleied  martyr- 
don.  Tbe  Acta  of  St  Sebastian,  falsely  attxibuted  to  tbe  uroe 
St  Aalmae,  exe  br  lot  iperiag  of  detalb.  Tbey  make  him  a 
dUm  ef  Niibe«ie  and  cipleia  of  tbe  fint  oobort  voder  the 
emperoit  IMochtfan  and  Marindatt.  Baving  secretly  become 
a  Christian,  Sebastian  was  wont  to  encourage  thcne  of  his  brethren 
who  in  tbe  hour  of  trial  seemed  wavering  in  their  profession. 
Tbis  was  cotispicuously  the  case  with  the  Lrotliers  M.ircus  and 
Marcrllinus.  He  made  many  converts,  si.  vi-rjl  of  whom  suiTcred 
martyrdom.  Diocletian,  having  been  informed  of  this  cor.Jvict, 
sent  for  him  and  earnestly  remonstrated  with  him,  but,  fjnding 
him  inflexible,  ordered  him  to  be  bound  to  a  stake  and  shot  to 
death.  After  the  archers  bad  left  him  for  dead,  a  devout  woman, 
Irene,  came  by  night  to  uke  his  body  away  for  burial,  but, 
[  Un  atlU  alhvu  cmfad  bim  io  bar  beoM^  wfaeie  bb 

'  He  Moocr  bwl  be  vboOy  nevvoed  tban  be 
bet!— ^  to  confront  tbe  emperor,  reproadiing  bim  witb  his 
Impiety;  Diocletian  ordered  him  to  be  instantly  carried  off 
■ad  beaten  to  death  witb  rods.  The  sentence  was  for'.h.vith 
executed,  his  body  being  thrown  into  the  doata,  where,  however, 
it  was  found  by  another  pious  matron,  Ludna,  whom  Sebastian 
visited  in  a  dream,  directing  her  to  bury  him  ad  Cataeombas 
juxia  ustigia  apotUAorum,  It  was  on  this  tjiot,  on  the  Ap;>ian 
way,  that  was  built  the  basilica  of  St  Sebastian,  wbicb  was  a 
popular  place  of  pilgrimage  in  tbe  middle  afni.  Ae  tnadttion 
ef  Ids  ttUcs  to  Soisioas  in  8a6  mMie>tliat  towa  a  aev  oeatn  of 
fcii  colt  8t  Sebastian  b  qicdally  laveked  efdait  tbe  plagae. 
Aa  a  yooac  and  beautiful  soldier,  be  is  a  favourite  subject  of 
sacred  art,  being  most  generally  represented  iindiapcd,  and 
severely  though  not  mortally  wounded  with  arrows. 

See  Acta  Sanctorum,  January,  ii.  J57-»96;  BiUiplkfea  kafi*' 
rrr.f-'huii  /..tisiia  (BruvteU,  l8<}9),  n.  754J-7S49;  bell,  Livet  and 
L^ifiuis  cj  the  Evan[cUst3,  ApoilUs  and  otiter  tariy  ^ainls  (London, 
1901),  pp.  238-340.  (H.  Da,) 

inAmAN.  king  of  Portugal  (Port.  S^attiie)  (155^1578), 
tbe  i««hnm«  ioa  fli  Priace  Jeka'ef  FMtapl  aad  «f  hb  wife 


Joanna,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles,  was  born  in  1554, 
and  became  king  in  ISS7,  oo  tlic  death  of  his  grandfather  John 
III.  of  Portugal.  During  bb  adaority  (1SS7-156S),  bis  gnod« 
mother  Queen  Catherine  aad  hb  great  uade  tbe  Cardinal  Priace 
Henry  acted  Jointly  as  lenata.  Sebastian's  edacatioa  vis 
entniited  to  a  Jesuit,  D.  Luu  ODBcalvcs  da  Caauua  and  to  D. 
Aleixo  de  Meneaes,  a  veteiaa  who  had  served  under  Albuquerque. 
He  grew  up  resolved  to  emulate  the  medieval  knights  who  hid 
reconquered  Portug.d  from  the  Moor?.  He  was  a  mjstic  anti  1 
fanatic,  whose  sole  .mibiiion  w.is  to  lead  a  crusade  a^jiirjt  ihc 
Mahommedans  in  north-west  Africa.  He  entrusted  the  i^uvcm- 
mcnt  to  the  Jesuits;  refused  either  to  summon  the  Cortes  or  to 
marry,  although  tbe  Portuguese  crown  would  otherwise  pew  to 
a  foreigner,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  baaliai^ 
exercises  and  the  sevcRlt  Isrms  of  asceticism.  Bb  fint  CJ^edi* 
Uoe  to  Moracoo,  in  iS74>  was  little  more  thsB  i  rnrnaailmsarf : 
in  a  sccsod  cipcdftlen  Scbaatiaa  wasldlled  aad  Usanay  aanibO- 
ated  at  .Al  Kaar  al  Kebir  (4tb  of  August  1578).  Although  hit 
body  was  identified  before  burial  at  Al  Kasr,  rcintcrred  at  Ccuta, 
and  thence  (158:)  removed  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  to  the  Convento 
dos  Jcronymos  in  Lislxitj,  nuny  Portuguese  refused  to  credit 
his  death.  "  SehastL.mism  "  became  a  religion.  Its  votaries 
believed  that  the  rci  encuberto,  or  "  hidden  king,"  was  either 
absent  on  a  pilgrimage,  or,  like  King  Arthur  in  Avalon,  woi 
awaiting  the  hour  of  his  second  advent  in  some  enchanted  island 
Four  pretenders  to  tlie  tbrooe  successively  impersonated 
Srtiestisn;  tbe  fint  Un,  kaowa  from  tbeir  idaccs  cd  fainb  as 
tbe  "  Kiag  «t  Itaamaeer  "  aad  tbe  "  Klag  «f  Bfieeba.'*  me  el 
peaaaateifilasthnrwencaptiiicdia  isMud  i5S$iapacli««||r. 
Tbe  tbird,  Gabria  Etptmaa,  wu  a  maa  of  some  cducsttea, 
wh'T^c  .idhcrcnts  included  members  of  the  Austrian  and  ?pir ''H 
Courts  and  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  Portugal.  He  was  cxccuicd 
ill  I  i>i\.  The  fourth  w.^s  a  Calabrian  named  Marco  Tullio,  who 
knew  no  Portuguese;  he  impersonated  the  "hidden  king"  at 
Venice  in  1603  and  gained  many  5upp<3rtcrs,  but  w  js  ultimately 
captured  and  executed.  The  Scbastianists  had  an  important 
share  ia  the  Portuguese  insurrection  of  1640,  and  were  a§ria 
prominent  during  Ibe  Miguelite  wars  (i8>8-j4).  At  aa  evea 
later  period  Sir  1L  F.  Barton  stated  that  be  bad  awk  with 
Scbastianists  b  icaiole  pacts  «f  Bnd  (Boitaa,  Cemaaar,  «aL 
i.p.  363,  Loadon.  18S1),  and  tbe  csft  ivpean  ta  bave  aiBvifed 
until  the  beginning  of  the  aotb  ccatviy,  altboa^  ft  ceased  ta 
be  a  political  force  after  1834. 

Sec  Portugal,  Hittory;  I.  Barbosa  Machado,  Memofiat  pare 

 0  ttmrno  id  rty  D.  Sebasit^  (4  voU..  Lisbon.  1736-1741): 

Miguel  d'Antaa,  U$  Faux  Don  Sflxutitn  (Paris.  iMt);  SiO  Memid» 
Dom  SOattim  a  Philippe  Jl  (Pari*.  1S84). 

StBASTIAHI.  HORACE  FRANCOIS  BASTIEN.  Cockt 
(1772-1851)  French  marshal  and  diplomatist.  Of  Corsican  liiitbi 
he  was  in  his  early  years  banished  from  bis  native  island  dttftag 
the  dvil  distvibanccs,  aad  ia  1789  be  catered  tbe  Fceach  aaigr. 
.Ia  i79St  a  Fkeacb  thateaaal,  lie  took  pert  fa  the  wu  la  Ids 
native  island,  after  vhicb  be  served  in  the  Amy  ol  tbe  Alps. 
He  became  chefdt  Mf/aie  in  1 799.  Attached  by  birtb  and  service 
to  '.he  future  Emperor  Na|X)leon,  he  took  f>art  in  the  Ceuf 
J'/ii.it  of  iSlh  Brumairc  (ijih  November  1709).  He  was  present 
at  Marengo  in  iSoo.  Si-bast iani  next  apf>ears  in  his  first  diplo- 
matic post,  in  Turkey  and  Kgypt  (i8oj).  Promoted  general 
ol  bri^e  in  iSoj,  be  served  in  i8os  in  the  first  of  the  great 
campaigns  of  the  Empire.  His  conduct  at  Austerlits  (2nd 
December),  where  he  was  wounded,  won  Um  prOBWtion  to  tbe 
rank  of  generaTof  division.  Sftmtisai  sooa  tetaiacd  to  Coa> 
alaatlneplf  aa  Frendi  Assbaasader.  Aa  ambassador  he  tadaead 
the  Parte  to  dedare  war  on  Russia,  as  a  soldier  he  directed  with 
success tbedefenceof  Constantinople  against  tbeBritbbs()aadtOB 
of  .'\dmiral  (Sir)  J.  T  D  Kkworth.  But  the  deposition  of  the 
Sultan  Selim  III.  p'Jt  an  end  to  French  diplomatic  success  bl 
this  quarter,  and  S^bastlini  was  recalled  in  .April  1807  (*« 
La  Pclilique  prientck  de  NupoUcn:  5/^J^^iu■n^  W  Gcrdcnt,  hy 
E.  Dri.iult,  Paris,  1905).  He  wan  at  this  v.xv.t  made  Count  of 
tbe  Empire.  As  the  commander  of  a  corps  he  served  in  tbe 
War,  hat  hb  amhy  ptim  M  aet  aUaa  la  tha 
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laborious  tod  painful  operations  acabM  tlw  CMCfnl  English 
and  the  afaiquitout  puniUmt.  In  the  mon  tnni* 
guerrt  ol  RuMit  na  Gcnmny  be  «m  Ib  Ui  eknent,  lad  at 

Smolensk,  Borodino  and  Leipzig  he  did  brilliant  service.  He 
accepted  the  Restoration  government  in  1814,  but  Tr|oined 
his  ol<l  leader  on  his  return  from  Elba.  After  Waterloo  he 
retired  into  Etigland  (or  a  time,  but  soon  returned,  and  w.is 
placed  on  haU-[>ay.  Frons  1S19  onwards  he  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  held  the  posts  of 
Minister  of  Marine,  and,  later,  of  Foreign  Aflairs.  In  this  latter 
papadty  be  was  the  author  of  the  historic  saying  "  Order  reigns 
at  Wamw."  lo  tSja  be  was  a  Minister  of  State  without  port- 
fcUo.  ant  year  ambMndor  atNaplei,  and  ixm  itjs  to  1840 
was  ambaaM dor  te  Great  BrWMiL  On  Ut  letiieiiwiit  fram  tUi 
post  he  was  made  Marshal  of  France.  He  was  a  brilliant  sodal 
figure  in  Paris.  His  last  years  were  clouded  by  tlie  death  of 
his  daughter  at  the  h.ir.ds  of  her  husband,  tha  duc  da  Piadin. 
He  dic<l  at  Paris  on  the  .M5t  of  July  1851. 

His  bruther,  Jlan  Andrl  TidurCE  Slbasttam  (17S6-1S71), 
entered  the  army  in  1806,  served  in  the  Peninsula  from  ifiog 
to  181 1,  and  in  the  great  campaigns  of  Russia,  Germany,  France 
and  Belgium.  He  took  part  in  the  war  of  Greek  independence 
•adar  General  Maiion.  In  liU't  now  Ueateaaat-general  and 
paar  oi  Fiance,  be  vai  appoJoted  to  cwmHuid  the  aulitaiy 
dfviiioB  «l  Patli.  But  be  proved  incapable  ol  dcaUag  with  tha 
Revdution  of  1848,  and  the  nnalader  of  Ut  Bfe  «•§  ipial  in 
retirement  in  Cornea. 

SEBASTIANO  DEL  PIOMBO  (1.1^51547).  It.^Kan  painter, 
was  born  at  Venice  in  1485.  His  family  name  was  I.uciani. 
He  belivifi!  to  tli'e  Venetian  school,  exceptionally  modified  by 
the  Florentine  or  Roman.  At  first  a  musician,  chiefly  a  solo- 
player  on  the  lute,  he  was  in  great  request  among  the  Venetian 
nobility.  He  soon  showed  a  turn  for  painting,  and  became  a 
pupil  of  Giovanni  Bellini  and  afterwards. of  Giorgione.  His 
fiiBl  rf'-"-g  of  note  was  done  for  tbe  dnftcb  of  Saa  Giovanni 
Criaeat0ao  n  Vcatee^  and  it  ao  doidy  owddled  on  tbc  style 
of  Giorgione  that  in  Ita  antbor'a  tiaa  It  often  passed  for  the  work 
of  that  master.  It  represents  ChrysostoiB  reading  aloud  at  a 
desk,  a  grand  Magd.ilcnc  in  front,  and  two  other  female  and 
three  male  saints.  Towards  1512  Seb.istiano  was  invited  to 
Rome  by  the  wealthy  Sienese  merchant  Agostino  Chigi,  who 
occupied  a  villa  by  the  Tiber,  since  named  the  Farnesina;  he 
executed  some  fiococs  here,  other  leading  artists  being  employed 
at  the  same  time.  The  Venetian  mode  of  colour  was  then  a 
atartling  novelty  in  Rome.  Michehingelo  saw  and  approved  the 
woili  of  Ludaai,  became  bb  penonal  friend,  and  entered  into 
a  peculiar  anaagement  witli  Um.  At  thlt  period  tba  pfctorial 
ability  of  Michelangelo  was  somewhat  decried  in  Rome,  tbe  rival 
faculty  of  Raphael  being  invidiously  exalted  in  comparison; 
in  especial  it  was  contended  th.it  nuon.irmti  fell  sh'irt  a^  a 
colourist.  He  therefore  thought  that  he  might  try  whether,  by 
furnishing  designs  for  pictures  and  leaving  to  Scbastiano  the 
execution  of  them  in  colour,  he  could  not  maintain  at  its  highest 
level  his  own  general  supremacy  in  tbe  art.  In  this  there  seems 
to  ll&ve  been  toothing  particularly  unfair,  always  assuming  that 
the  compact  was  not  fraudulently  concealed;  and  the  facts  are 
80  optnly  atalcd  by  Michelaatde*a  iriead  Vaaari  (besides  other 
writeis)  that  there  appean  to  bavk  been  little  or  no  disguise 
in  the  maltcr.  The  pictures  are  there  to  speak  for  tnemselves; 
and  connoisseurs  have  always  acknowledged  that  the  quality  of 
Michelangelo's  unmatched  design  is  patent  on  the  face  of  them. 
Some  writers,  however,  jealous  for  Buonarroti's  personal  rectitude, 
have  denied  that  his  handiwork  is  l»  be  tnccd  Ib  tbe  pfctwes 
bearing  the  name  of  Sebastiano. 

Four  leading  pictures  which  Scbastiaito  painted  in  pursuance 
of  bis  leasue  wiib  Buooaitoti  are  tbe  "FielA"  (earliest  of  tbe 
low),  in  the  drarcb  of  tbe  CoBventual;  'Wtcriw;  tbe  "Traas- 
ficoratlon  "  and  the  "  Flagellation."  in  the  church  of  S.  Pietro 
In  Montorio,  Rome;  and,  most  celebrated  of  all,  the  "  Raising 
of  I..\zarus."  now  in  the  National  Gallery.  London.  This  grand 
work — mdre  remarkable  for  general  strength  of  pictorial  percep- 
lioa.ibas  for  qaalltiea  of  detailed  iatelkctoal  or  cnHytiotal 


exptesikMi — is  more  than  la  by  9  ft.  in  dimrniioni,  with  tba 
pdncfpal  Hguea  of  the  natural  aise;  U  Is  iaacribed  "  Sebatftlaana 
Vcaetnt  facfabat,"  and  waa  tranifiencd  ftaai  wood  to  caavaa 

in  1771.  It  was  painted  in  1517-1519  for  Giulio  de'  Medici, 
then  bishop  of  Narbonne,  afterwards  Pope  Clement  VII.;  and 
it  remained  in  Narbonne  cathedral  until  purchased  by  the  dulce 
of  Orleans  early  in  the  i8th  century— coming  to  Kngland  with 
the  Orleans  gallery  in  lygi.  I;  uitd  to  be  generally  admitted 
(yet  it  is  now  increasingly  contested)  that  the  design  of  Michel- 
angelo appean  in  the  figure  of  Lazarus  and  of  those  who  are 
busied  about  him  (the  British  Museum  contains  two  sketches 
of  the  Lazarus  regarded  as  Michelangelo's  handiwork);  but 
whether  ha  actually  touched  the  panel,  aa  haa  often  heen  aaid, 
appean  more  than  doobtfUl^  aa  be  kit  Rome  about  tbe  tima 
when  tbe  picture  was  commeiKed.  Raphael's  "  Transfiguration  " 
was  painted  for  the  same  patron  and  the  same  destination. 
The  two  works  were  cxhiliited  together,  and  some  admirers 
did  not  scruple  to  give  the  preference  to  Scbastiano's.  The 
"  Flagellation  of  Christ,"  though  ordinarily  termed  a  fresco, 
is,  according  to  Vasari,  painted  in  oil  upon  the  wall.  This  was 
a  method  first  practised  by  Domenico  Veneziaiio,  and  afterwards 
by  other  artists;  but  Sebastiano  alone  succeeded  in  preventing 
the  blackening  of  thcOolouiB.  TbeOOOtOUr  of  the  figure  of  Christ 
in  this  picture  is  SMppeaid  by  maay  to  have  been  supplied  by 
Boonakrati'k  own  band.  Sebutiaao,alwaytataidy  woihcr,«aa 
occupied  about  six  years  upon  this  work,  along  with  its  com- 
panion the  "Transfiguration,**  and  the  allied  figures  of  saints. 

After  the  elevation  of  Giulio  dc'  Medici  to  the  pontificate, 
the  office  of  the  "  piombo  "  or  leaden  seal — that  is,  the  onice 
of  Staler  of  briefs  of  the  apostolic  chamber — became  vacant; 
two  fkaintcrs  competed  for  it,  Sebastiano  Luciani,  hitherto 
a  comparatively  poor  man,  and  Giovanni  da  Udlne.  Sebastiano,- 
ais<iming  tbe  habit  of  a  fiiar,  secured  the  very  lucrative  appoint^ 
meat— with  the  piwviao  that  he  should  pay  out  of  his  emolu- 
joo  anidi  per  amam  to  GiovuaL  If  be  had' heretofore 
stow  In  painting,  be  becaam  MOW  lupine  In  a  asaihed  degree. 
One  of  the  few  subject-pictures  which  be  executed  after  taking 
oflSce  was  "  Christ  carrying  the  Cross  "  for  the  patriarch  <rf 
Aquilcia,  also  a  "  Madonna  with  the  body  of  Christ."  The 
former  painting  is  done  on  stone,  a  method  invented  by  Sebastiano 
himself.  He  likewise  painted  at  times  on  slate — as  in  the 
instance  of  "  Christ  on  the  Cross,"  now  in  the  Berlin  gallery, 
where  the  slate  constitutes  the  background.  In  the  same  method, 
and  also  in  the  same  gallery,  is  the  "  Dead  Christ  supported 
by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  with  a  weeping  Magdalene  " — colossal 
hali-kngth  figures.  Late  in  life  Sebaatiano  had  a  serious  dis- 
agreement with  Mididaagdo  with  leference  to  tbe  Fbreatlac^ 
fH'cat  picture  of  the  "  Last  Judgment."  Sebastiano  encouraged 
the  |>ope  to  insist  that  this  picture  shoidd  be  executed  in  oil. 
Mil  hclanpelo,  determined  from  the  Crst  upon  nothing  but  fresco, 
tartly  replied  to  his  holiness  that  oil  was  only  fit  for  women 
anil  for  sluggards  like  Friar  Sebastian;  and  the  coolness  between 
the  two  painters  lasted  almost  up  to  the  friar's  death.  This 
event,  consequent  upon  a  violent  fever  acting  rapidly  upon  a 
very  sanguine  temperament,  took  place  in  Rome  fa  1549. 
Sebastiano  directed  that  his  burial,  in  the  cbnrcb  of  8  Iblbl 
del  Popob,  abouki  be  conducted  withoat  ceremony  of  priests^ 
friars  or  lights,  and  that  the  cost  thus  saved  ibould  go  to  tbe 
poor;  b  this  be  waa  obqwd. 


Numeraat  ponas  sought  Mning  from  fMiasrisao  dri  Flambot 
but,  owing  to  nia  dSatory  and  ■rlf'imlulgent  habits,  they  Icanwd 

little  from  nim,  with  the  exception  of  Tommaso  Laureti.  Sebastiano, 
contciout  of  hi*  deficiency  in  the  higher  sphere  of  invention,  made 
himself  etpeoally  celebrated  as  a  portrait  painter:  the  likeness  of 
Andrea  Doria,  in  the  Doria  Pal.irc,  Rome,  is  one  o(  the  most  re- 
nowned. In  the  National  Gallery,  London,  arc  two  fine  tpccimens; 
one  canvas  reofesents  the  friar  himtelf,  along  with  Cardinal  Ippoiito 
dc'  Medici;  the  other,  a  portrait  of  a  Lady  in  the  character  of  St 
Agatha,  used  to  be  ideotincd  with  one  of  Scbastiano'i  prime  work*, 
the  likeneM  of  Julia  Gonxap  (painted  for  her  lo^-er.  the  aforciiamcd 
cardinal),  but  this  assumption  is  now  discredited.  There  wrrc  also 
portraits  of  Marcantonio  Colonna,  Vittoria  Colonna,  Ferdinand 
raargirngf  FcKara.  Popes  Adrian  VI.,  Oement  VI 1.  (SCHdiCaUery, 
Na|4ei}  aad  Plulllll^siwadcbdi.  Aaiaa  Pmanieo Sttk  KUm 
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and  Pirtro  Airtino.  One  likenett  of  the  iMt-iumed  nttcr  i*  in 
Axezzo  ind  another  in  the  Berlin  t'll'O'- 

Sec  hi«  (icncril  histories  of  art;  and,  with  repird  to  hi*  dcsiiins, 
Bmlnnl  Bercnion,  The  Draw%H[s  of  Florentin*  Painttrt  (1904). 
TteaBdcion  as  to  the  authonhip  of  various  pictures  which  may  or 
may  not  be  attributable  to  SebaMiano  del  Piombo  is  nece»»ariiy  a 
n-.attcr  of  contcn-iporary  connoisceurship,  and  it  need  only  be  noted 
that  Mr  Bcmuoo  ia  indincd  to  giva  ucnaied  iapottaaoe  to  tliii 

(W.M.R) 


SEBENICO  (Serbo-Croatian,  ^ilxnik),  an  episcopal  city,  and 
the  centre  of  an  administrative  district  in  Dalmatia,  Austria; 
at  the  end  of  a  branch  railway  from  Knin.  Pop.  (iqoo)  of  city 
•od  commune,  34,751.  Sebenico  is  built  on  a  hill  overlooking 
the  river  Kerka,  which  here  fornu  a  broad  basin,  connected  by 
ft  windiag  diuHMl  nitb  the  Adritlk  Sea,  3  m.  S.W.  The  dty 
ii  pHiUr  waOad,  aad  inidid  «■  the  nvmrd  ride  by  tlw  iCib- 
ceatiny  CNtle  of  St  AaaaudtnodiHBftntled  forts.  Venetian 
bfloeaee  b  everywhere  manifett;  the  Uon  of  St  Mark  is  carved 

over  the  m.-iin  f^.itcway  and  on  many  public  buHiling:';;  and 
Among  the  narrow  and  steep  lanes  of  the  city  there  arc  numerous 
damples  of  Vcr.cti.in  Gothic  or  early  Renaissance  architecture. 
Sebenico  has  been  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  since 
1298.  It  has  also  an  orthodox  bishop.  The  Roman  Catholics, 
who  constitute  the  majority  of  citizens,  posaeas  a  lofty  and 
beautiful  cmdform  cathedral,  buiH  entire^  of  stone  and  metal. 
Probably  no  other  chiittfa  of  equal  hi  Eoiape  is  similarly 
coBitnicted.  Even  tho  waggon  vaults  owsr  ti»  nave,  choir 
and  transepts  are  of  stone  unprotected  by  lead  or  tiles.  The 
older  part  of  the  cathedral,  dating  from  1430  to  1441,  and  includ- 
ing the  fine  north  doorway,  is  Italian  Gothic.  Giorgio  Orsini 
of  Zara,  w  ho  liad  studied  architecture  in  Venice  and  been  strongly 
intliJLnce<J  by  the  Italian  Renascence,  carried  on  the  work  of 
construction  until  his  death  in  t47S>  It  was  finished  early  in 
the  i6th  century;  and  thus  the  cathedral  balonp  to  t«0  dfaUnct 
periods  and  represents  two  distinct  styles. 

Sebenico  is  b'ghted  by  electric  light;  the  power  bciag  supplied 
by  tba  ceiebrited  ialh  «(  the  Kerka,  near  Scanjoaa,  «o  the 
Boctb.  Srttnico  li  a  tteaauhlp  atatSon,  wMt  an'  eicelknt 
hafbow.  IXnae^oO,  com  and  honey  are  produced  in  the  neighbour- 
hood; many  of  the  inhabitants  arc  fishermen  and  seamen. 
The  Latin  name  of  Sieum  is  adopted  in  public  inscriptions: 
but  the  city  cannot  be  idcntihcd  with  the  Roman  colony  ol 
Sicum,  which  probably  situated  f?.rihfr  south.  Sebenico 
first  became  pr\)mineot  in  the  uih  century  as  a  favourite 
residence  of  the  Croatian  kings.  From  1358  to  141  a  it  was  ruled 
by  Huagaiy;  it  aufaaeqiiently  fonned  part  of  the  Venetian 
dominiooB.  In  tCfj  it  was  iiwMCwnii|y  brilBiBil  by  the 
Tnrts. 

tDOUnnnA,  a  medka!  tem  applied  to  describe  an  aecumn- 
lation  on  the  skin  of  the  normal  ^cii.iccous  srrrction  mixed 
with  din  and  forming  sca]<-s  or  a  d.iiinct  incrustation.  On  the 
head,  where  it  is  commonly  seen,  it  m.ay  interfere  with  the 
nutrition  of  the  hair  and  cause  partial  baldness.  A  form  of  this 
diM-.i-e  oi^  urs  in  young  infants.  The  main  treatment  tnn  ists 
in  thoroughly  cleansing  the  |  arts.  The  crusts  may  be  softened 
with  oQ  and  the  affected  skin  rcgiiUriy  washed  with  soft  soap 
and  tcctificd  spirit.  The  sebum  fiequent^  accumulates  in  the 
aebiceeni  ducta,  giving  rhe  to  dM  nfanin  black  poinu  often 
noticed  en  the  ts^  back  and  chett  in  yrnac  aduks,  to  which 
Ihe  iem  eomidtmt  h  appMed.  A  fonn  of  this  disorder,  of  laiitr 

siaeand  white  appearance,  is  tcrmctl  milium.  Thc^c  affectkoa 
nay  to  a  large  extent  be  preventcxl  by  strict  attention  toabtution 
and  brisk  friction  of  the  skin,  which  will  also  often  remove  tlicm 
when  they  begin  to  appear.  The  retained  secretion  may  be 
^q<>^7ed  out  or  evacuated  by  incision  and  the  aUntlcated  with 
some  simple  sulphur  application. 

8ECCRI.  ANGELO  (1818-1878),  Italian  astronomer,  was  born 
«n  the  >9th  of  June  at  Renio  in  Lombardy,  and  entered 
ibe  Sodety  of  Jaens  at  an  cariy  age.  In  1849  he  waa  appointed 
dbcctnr  of  the  observatory  of  the  Called  Romano,  which  was 
rebuilt  in  iRsj;  there  he  devoted  hitnsdf  with  great  perseverance 
t'i  r<>rarches  in  phy&ical  .v^.tron  ir^-y  and  mcteoinlogy  tfil  his 
death  at  Rome  on  the  36lh  oi  February  1878. 


The  results  of  Secchi'i  ob«ervations  are  contained  in  a  ireat 
number  of  papers  and  memoirs.  From  about  1864  he  occupied 
himself  almost  exclusively  with  spectrum  analysis,  t>oth  of  stars 
(CalclotP  delte  tUlU  di  cui  ti  i  dtiermtnato  to  tptUro  luminote,  Pkrii^ 

1867,  8vo:  "  Sugli  spettri  [msmatici  dclle  stelle  fisse."  two  partSt 

1868,  in  the  Aui  della  Soc.  Ilat.)  and  of  the  sun  {Lt  ScUit,  Paris. 
1870,  8vo:  md  cd  ,  1H77). 

"For  a  li»t  of  hii  puMicntions  see  PoKjcridorfl.  BiC[ratkit<k' 
LiUrjruche .  alsO  sec  Mcshly  S'clues  RAS.  No  30,  and  Carlo 
liricareUi,  "  \'it.»  e  operc  di  A.  Secchi,"  Nucm  Line.  Mrm.  (1S&8), 
vol.  4. 

SECESSION,  a  term  used  in  political  science  to  signify  the 
withdrawal  of  a  state  from  a  confederacy  or  composite  state, 
of  which  it  had  previously  been  a  part;  and  the  rcsumptioa  of 
all  powers  foroacriy  delegated  by  It  W  the  federal  govemmeot, 
andefittatatniaaantodcpcndentaiHii  Toaecadeiaaanveirign 
ri^;  miiiiiH,  therefbrv.  k  based  on  dw  theory  that  the 
Boveicignty  of  the  Individual  states  forming  a  ccmfederacy  or 
federal  union  has  not  been  absorbed  into  a  single  new  sovereignty. 
Secession  is  a  n>ht  claimed  or  etgrcised  by  weaker  states  of  a 
union  whose  rights  are  threatened  by  the  stronger  states,  which 
s<;ldom  acknowledge  such  a  principle.  War  generally  follows 
the  secession  of  a  member  of  a  union,  and  the  seceding  state, 
being  weaker,  is  usually  conquered  and  tlie  tmion  more  firmly 
consolidated.  The  history  of  Europe  fumUics  several  ezampla 
of  secession  or  attempu  to  secede:  in  1309  the  Swiss  cantons 
withdrew  from  the  Empire  and  tocmed  a  confederacy  from  whkh,. 
in  1843-18471  the  CathoHe  caateot  aeeedad  and  formed  n  new 
confederacy  called  the  Sonderbvnd,  wbidi  «aa  crashed  ia  die 
war  that  fotlowe<);  in  15} 3  Sweden  seceded  from  the  iCoJ^Mriea 
Union  formc<l  iri  130;  of  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway;  and  ia 
1814  Norway  seceded  and  entered  into  a  union  with  Sweden, 
from  which,  in  the  same  year,  it  attempted  to  secede  but  was 
forcibly  prevented;  Norway,  however,  accomplished  a  peaceful 
seccsnon  from  the  Union  in  1905  and  resumed  her  independent 
status;  in  1848-18^9  Hungary  attempted  to  withdraw  from 
the  union  with  Austria  but  the  attempt  waa  defeated;  PtUMia 
and  other  aocth  Gennan  ataiet  «ithd«e»  hi  x8fi6-it68  taai 
the  Geman  Confiedcfatlen  and  fonned  n  new  one;  •  kie 
instance  ol  aoeceoeful  secession  is  that  of  Panama,  which  seceded 
in  190J  from  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  But  secession  in 
theory  and  practice  is  best  exhibited  in  the  hislor>'  of  the  United 
Slate?.  Must  of  the  oriEinal  states,  and  many  of  the  later  ones, 
at  some  period  wht-T;  riK-'-.ts  were  in  joj|ardy  [iroclaimcJ  that 
their  sovereignty  might  be  exercised  in  secession.  The  ri^t 
to  secede  was  based,  the  leoeoaionista  claimed,  upon  the  fact  that 
each  state  was  sovereign,  becoming  so  by  successful  revolution 
against  EngUnd;  then  had  been  no  political  connexion  between 
the  cobnica;  the  inaiy  ft  X74s  leoognised  them  "  as  Crec^ 
aovereign  and  faidependent  atatet**;  this  aovereignty  vaa 
recognized  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  not  surrendend, 
they  assened,  under  the  Constitution;  the  Union  of  1787  was 
really  forme<i  by  a  seci>ssion  from  the  Union  of  1 776-1 7S7. 
New  States  f!;iiir.e<l  .all  the  ri>;lit?.  <if  the  old  oric^.  having  hem 
ad-Ti!t((~d  to  equal  standii^f;.  A-'v:^t■r1ions  of  the  right  and 
necessity  of  secession  were  frcqucof  from  the  beginning; 
separatist  conspiracies  were  rife  in  the  West  uatD  tSta;  variant 
leaders  in  New  England  made  threats  of  Hcsmien  In  i790-t796 
and  1800-181S— espedaQy  in  1803  on  account  of  the  purdiase 
of  Irfwiisiana,  In  ttii  en  aeoeont  of  tha  pniiosed  admisaian  of 
Loufalana  as  a  atate,  and  dming  thetimnlei  ending  in  the  War 
of  i8ij.  Voluntary  separation  w.-vs  frecjucntly  talked  of  before 
1815.  Two  early  commentators  on  the  Constitution,  St  George 
Tucker  in  1803  and  W  illiam  Rawlc  in  18*5,  declared  that  the 
sovereign  states  might  secede  at  will.  In  i8j>-j833  the 
"  Union  "  party  of  South  Carolina  was  composed  of  ih:>e 
who  rejected  nulliEcation,  holding  to  secession  as  the  only 
remedy;  and  from  1830  to. i860  certain  radical  aboUtiontstI 
advocated  n  division  of  the  Unhm.  But  aa  the  Nocth  greii 
stronger  nnd  the  South  in  caraperlion  grew  iradEer,  1 
came  to  be  more  and  more  the  dominant  political  iatne,  I 
the  South  made  demands  concerning  that "  peculiar  inatltntion ' 


to  which  the  North 


to  accede,  !e 


heard  of 


seccssMm  in  the  North  and  more  in  the  South.  Between  184$ 
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and  i860  scccsMuii  came  lo  be  generally  accepted  by  the  South 
as  Ike  only  means  of  preserving  her  institution  ffOB  the  intcr- 
feiCBM  of  tbe  Nortli.  The  6nt  genenl  — wncnt  toward 
•Bcorioa  was  in  itso*  In  tWo-iMi,  wkea  tbe  fedcnd  fovcm- 
owjit  puaed  into  tbe  contfot  «f  tliesUoat«rsBcUQO,tlieSoiitlMni 
states,  individually,  seceded  and  then  formed  the  Cdnfedoate 
state;,  and  in  the  war  that  f'jUowed  they  were  conquered  and 
(orcfti  back  into  the  Union.  So,  in  the  UnitctI  Stales,  secession 
alon);  with  state  s<jvcrcignty  i>  of  the  past.  From  the  historical 
point  or  view  it  may  be  suggi  sted  that  neither  North  nor  South 
was  correct  in  theory  in  the  United  States  were  not  a 

natton;  neither  were  the  states  sovereign;  but  from  the  cmbo'O 
political  comrauniticsof  1776-1787,10  which  nopropcrsovercignty 
eibted  anywhere,  two  natiooidiiica  were  slowly  being  evolved 
and  two  sovercisnties  were  in  tbe  OMking;  llie  Naitli  and  the 
Sovtk  each  btlfilkd  OMMt  at  the  RqalnoMnU  foe  a  aatioo  and 
Ihqr  wen  mattiany  unlike  aad  iMstile. 
Sia  feicfioR  Davis,  Uu  and  FaO  at  Ikt  Catdtitrati  Cctemm<nl 

Clew  York.  iMl):  A.  H.  Stephens.  QmtlitmHonal  View  of  the  War 
fwiTB  rtr  Steffi  {Philadelphia.  1868-1870);  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Civil 
Hittory  0/  the  ConfederaU  StaUt  (Richmond.  1900)  ;  J.  W.  Du  Bois. 
WiUmm  L.  Yancry  (Birmingham,  1891);  J.  llrMjeson,  Cradle  oj  Ike 
Ccnfedenuy  {y'\i>l»\c.  1876);  \i.  \ .  ^\fic.  Republic  of  Republtci  (fUiMon, 
1876):  W.  Wilson,  The  Slale  tfjoston,  1900);  A.  L.  Lowell.  C<n*ri«- 
nuni  and  PaHiet  in  ConUnentai  Europe  (Boston.  1896):  J.  W. 
OurKcss,  Folitieal  Seiemu  and  Compamlm  CvtuliliUionaf  Lav 
(New  York.  1895)1  Md  C  E.  Mcniam.  Awmkam  Pctitical  Theories 
(New  York,  190a).  Ssa  aisa  StATB  RlGHY%  NOIXinCATION.  and 

CaMraoaaAta  Stasis.  (W.L.FO 

MCUHUMIBFt  .  fUBHUCB  BUHRICH,  Coont  von 
(1674-1763),  Gctmaa  soldier,  nephew  of  Veit  Ludwig  von 
Seckadarf  (f.c).  was  bom  at  KOnigsberg  in  Franconia.  His 

father  was  an  ofS'  iai  of  Saxc  Cotha.  In  i6gj  he  M-rvcd  in  the 
allied  army  commauilcd  by  William  III.  of  England,  and  in 
1694  became  a  cornet  in  a  Cotha  cavalry  rtcimcnl  in  Austrian 
pay.  Leaving  the  cavalry  he  became  an  infantry  ofhrer  in  the 
service  of  Venice,  and  (1697)  In  that  of  the  margrave  of  Anspach, 
who  ia  1698  tiaosfened  the  regiment  in  which  Seckendorf  was 
serviof  to  the  Inpsiial  army.  In  1699  he  oianied  and  returecd 
to  AnspachasaaniitolBcir,b(ittheoatbnak«ftheWarofthe 
Spanish  Successioo  called  1dm  into  the  Add  sfala  as  Oeatenant- 
colonel  of  an  Anspach  regiment,  which  was  taken  into  the 
Dutch  service.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Oudcnardc  (tjoS), 
and  was  severely  wnumlol  at  the  -.iof^c  o[  Ry.ssil.  Disap[ioinlcd 
of  promotion  in  Hollaml  an')  .Austria,  hccntrri<l  the  Polish-Saxon 
army  as  a  m.ijur  general,  an'l  fought  as  a  vulunti  cr  at  the  siege  of 
Tournal  and  tho  battle  of  MalpUquet.  He  continued  to  serve  in 
FUnden  to  the  end  of  the  war,  acted  In  a  dipbmatic  capacity  in 
the  peace  negotiations,  and  in  171J  suppressed  an  insurrection 
Ib  Folaild.  Ia  171$,  ss  a  lieutenant-general,  he  commanded 
the  SasMi  eontingnt  at  the  siege  of  Strdsuad,  defended  by 
ClMfies  Xn.  of  Sweden.  In  1717  Seckendorf  enee  more  catered 
the  service  of  the  emperor,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  field 
marshal,  and  he  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Belgrade  by  Prince 
Eugene.  In  1718  and  171';  lie  fought  in  Italy,  and  in  the  latter 
year  he  was  made  a  count  uf  the  empire.  In  1 716,  at  the  instance 
of  Prince  Euginc,  he  was  made  the  Austrian  representative  at 
the  court  of  Prussia.  He  remained  at  Berlin,  with  short  intervals, 
up  to  1735,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  this  time  exercised  a 
Strong  influence  over  Frederick  William  II.  He  was  deeply 
involved  in  the  family  quanels  which  embittered  tbe  lives  of 
Frederick  William,  his  queen  sad  tbe  aowa  prince  (Frederick 
the  Great),  wUdi  catmiaated  in  the  prince^  condemnation  to 
death  by  court  martial,  and  is  presented  by  Carlyte  (Frederiek 
the  Great,  vol.  ii.)  as  a  cold,  passionle:;;  intriguer,  lacitum,  almost 
stolid,  and  absolutely  unscrupulous  in  the  furthcranrc  nf  Au-slrian 
political  aims.  In  1716  Seckendorf  was  appointed  general 
of  cavalry  of  the  army  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  served 
with  such  distinction  as  was  to  be  gained  in  a  war  of  positions 
ia  tlie  Rhine  campaigns  of  the  War  of  the  Polish  Succession 
07J4-35)'  His  dissensioBS  with  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt- 
Dcssaa  (f  jt.)— the  **  old  Destauer  "  wis  ScckcndorTs  declared 
enemy  at  the  PnissFan  court— made  the  conduct  ef  operations 
Inposaible,  and,  after  placittg  the  Austrisa  aad  Gctmaa  annies 


in  favourable  positions,  Seckendorf  departed  to  Hungary  to 
report  on  tbe  state  of  the  Austrian  army  them— a  task  which 
brought  him  fresh  enemies.  In  1737  the  emperor  Charles  VI^ 
however,  made  Sedwndorf  commaader-ia-ehlef  ia  Hungary, 
at  the  same  time  fiving  him  the  hitee  ef  field  awnhaL  The 
new  eDmmaader  hcgsn  wdl,  but  failed  at  the  end,  and  hit 
numerous  enemies  at  Vienna  brought  about  his  recall,  trial  and 
imprisonment.  He  remained  a  prisoner  till  1740,  and  was  then 
reinstated  by  order  of  Maria  Theresa,  liut  being  drnird  his 
arrears  of  pay  he  l.uM  down  all  his  Austrian  and  imperial  ofTires 
and  accepted  from  the  cniperor  Charles  VII.,  elector  of  Bavaria, 
the  rank  of  field  marshal  in  the  Bavarian  service.  Ilis  last 
campaigns  were  those  of  174J  and  1744  in  the  Austrian  Succession 
War  (f.r  ),  and,  after  tbe  death  of  Oiarles  VII.  and  the  electioB 
of  Maria  Theresa's  husband  to  the  imperial  dignity,  he  hecasae 
reooadled  with  the  Aasliiaaoeart.  F^ma  174$  his  life  was  speat 
OMMe  er  km  ia  retiranent  at  Mcusdwits^  near  AHenbnrg.  Ia 
1757  the  death  of  his  wife,  for  whom,  harsh  and  unamiabic  as 
he  was,  he  had  a  deep  and  abiding  affection,  broke  down  his 
already  failing  he.iltli.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Prussian 
hussar  party  in  December  175S,  and  was  for  five  months  held 
prisoner  by  Frederick  the  (Ircat.  who  had  little  love  for  him  cither 
as  his  former  court  enemy  or  as  bis  unsatisfactory  ally  in  the 
first  Silcsian  war.  He  died  at  Meusdwiu  oa  the  sscd  el 

Novcml>er  1 763. 

51«v  Wurzhach's  Dtefr,  Lexikon,  pt.  33,  "  Versuch  ciner  Lebens* 
he^ hreibunffdcs P.M. seckendorf  (Leinaig,  1793-1 794) :S«eUnder, 
Graf  Setkendarf  tmd  dv  Miii  a.  /lussv  (Cotha.  1883):  Carlyle, 
frtdtnekjOu  GMal,  vois.  !.•«.  jiCMfei}  and  memoir  in  ABumiim 

SBCKBirDORF.  VBR  lOmnG  VON  (1626-1692),  German 
stalcsama  aad  scholar,  waaa  aiember  of  a  Ccnaaa aeUe  family, 
which  isek  its  maw  Ima  thd  vflbge  ef  Seckenderf  bctweca 
NuRBibeig  aad  Langenaenn.  The.luaily  was  divided  bite 
eleven  distinct  lines,  but  only  three  survive,  widely  distributed 
throughout  Prussia,  Wiirtlcmberg  and  Bavaria.'  Veit  Ludwig 
von  Setkendorf,  son  of  Joachim  Ludwig  von  Seckendorf,  was 
born  at  Herzogenaurath,  near  Lrlan;;en,  on  the  roth  of  December 
i6j6.  In  l6j9  the  reigning  duke  of  Saxc-Cobisrg-Gotha,  Ernt^t 
the  Pious,  made  him  his  protege.  Entering  the  university  of 
Strassburg  in  1642,  he  devoted  himself  to  history  and  juris* 
prudence.  The  meant  for  his  higher  education  come  frOBI 
Swedish  officers,  forawr  cemiadcs  of  his  father  who  had  hcea 
actively  engsgedia  the  TftirtyYesisfWsr sad  who  wss  esecated 
at  Sslzwcdd  ea  the  jid  «l  Kbmuy  164a  far  Us  deslinis  with 
the  Imperialists.  After  he  finished  his  univerdty  course  Duke 
Ernest  gave  him  an  appointment  in  his  court  at  Cotha,  where 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  great  collection  of  historical  materials 
and  mastered  the  principal  modern  languages.  In  1652  he  was 
appointed  to  im|X)rlant  juiiicial  fwsilions  and  sent  on  wciglity 
er.;t>as3.iges.  In  1656  he  was  made  jui!>;c  in  the  ducal  court  at 
Jena,  and  took  the  leading  part  in  the  nunurous  I  lir licuit 
reforms  of  the  duke.  In  1664  he  resigned  oii.ti.-  u  i ;  r  Duke 
Ernest,  who  had  Just  made  him  chancellor  and  with  whom  he 
continued  OB  escdkat  terms,  and<ntered  the  settee  of  Duke 
Maurice  of  Zdts  (Altenhatg),  with  the  view  of  lightening  his 
offidal  duties.  After  the  desth  cS  Msuriee  tn  t68t  he  retired 
to  his  estate,  Mcu  .civ. ii/  in  Altcnburg,  rcsignin,';  nearly  r.Il  his 
public  ofTiccs.  .AltliojKh  living  in  retirement,  he  kcjit  up  a 
correspondence  with  the  principal  Itiriicd  nun  of  the  day. 
He  was  especially  intcrcstetl  in  the  endeavours  of  the  pietist 
Philipp  Jakob  Spener  to  efleti  a  practical  reform  of  the  Gcrm.in 
church,  although  he  was  hardly  himself  a  pietist.   In  1691  he 

'  Besides  Friedrich  Heinrich,  count  von  Seckendorf,  ien.-»rately 
noticed, other  mGmbeni  of  the  family  wore  Adolf  Fr.in*  Karl  (174a- 
1S18),  who  was  made  a  count  by  Frederick  William  III.  of  Pni«ia; 
Etiiiard  Christoph  Ludwie  Karl  v.  Seckcndorf-Ciidont  (181,^-187^), 
a  W'Urttemberg  official;  Karl  Sigmund  (I744-17">!.  *r'tcr;  1  ranz 
Karl  Leopold  v.  Seckendorf-.Abcrdar  {l77.S-l^"■;l.  \>"cU  litir.n'.' 
man  .ind  soldier;  the  brothers  ChriMian  Adulf  (i7<i7  1^<.V^)  -i"'! 
Custav  Anton  ("  PStrik  Pcale  ")  U7J!i-tA3i),  both  Utcrao'  men  of 

mmr  nolo,  and  Arthur  V.  SecheaderKvwIsat  (ift4g>i886},  mudsat 

ef  forestry. 
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wts  appointed  chancellor  of  the  new  univcmity  of  Halle,  but 
he  died  a  (cw  weeks  afterwards,  on  the  tSth  of  December. 

Scikcnrinrf's  princireil  works  were  the  following: — Tfulichfr 
FunUnAr.r.i  (1656  jiul  167H),  a  handbook  of  German  |>uMic  ; 
her  ChruUniiaal  (l<>85),  partly  an  apology  for  Chhstunity  and 
panly  susgettioaa  for  tiie  reformation  of  the  church,  founded  on 
Pascal's  Pnttk*  mA  embodyiDK  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Spcner: 
CommenUiritu  kittoricHs  el  apUotelicus  4*  Lulherauismo  tne  de 
Kfjormaliaiu  (\  volv,  l.*ipiig,  169J),  occasioned  bv  the  Jesuit 
Maim)>our(;'«  IJisloire  du  Luthiranisme  (I'ani,  l6te),  Itia  moat  im- 
portant work,  and  inili^iKiivititt'  (0  the  historian  of  tlw  Re- 
lurm.nion  .is  .i  rich  ttorchouvc  <j(  .Tuth>'nti<  materials- 
Sec  Ki  h.ir.l  I'.ihr.i  r.  IVi/  l.uiiwtivon  Sdkendorff  und  seine  CedanktH 
Hber  ErtukuHt  und  VtUrruht  (Leipzig,  lH^),  the  best  sketch  of 
Scckendod'a  Me,  hmmd  upon  ortnaal  tources.  See  also  Tbeodor 
KoUeT^SedECDckKf.'*  in  HwMc-HMKk's tUtUntyUopadit  (1906}. 

SECKER.  THOMAS  (1693-1768),  arcbbisbop  of  Canterbury, 
wu  born  jit  Sibthorpe,  Nottinghanuhire.  He  studied  medicine 
hLoodon,  Paris  and  Leiden,  receiving  bis M.D. degree  at  Leiden 
bijti.  Having  decided  to  take  ordmhegniliuitcd,  by  spectil 
Ittttt*  liNMi  the  chuiodlor,  tt  Eietcr  CoU^,  Oxford,  and  was 
wiliaal  It  1731.  In  1724  he  became  rector  of  BoiightaaJe- 
Spring,  Darium,  resigning  in  1727  on  his  appointment  to  the 
rectory  of  Ryton,  Durham,  and  to  a  canonry  of. Durham.  He 
became  rector  of  St  James's,  Westminster,  in  1733,  and  bishop 
of  Bristol  in  1735.  About  this  time  (Icorgc  II.  commisiionod 
him  to  arrange  a  reconciliation  between  the  prince  of  Wales 
ami  himself,  but  the  attempt  was  unsucrcs^ful.  In  17,57  he  was 
translated  to  Oxford,  and  be  received  the  deanery  of  St  i'aul's 
In  S7sa  la  175S  he  beam  atchbishop  o(  Canterbury,  llis 
advocacy  of  an  American  episcopate,  in  connexion  with  which 
he  wrote  the  Answer  to  Dr  Uaykmfi  (Uienations  on  the  Charter 
tut  CmiAia  ^  Ik*  Socitty  Jor  tkt  Pnp^ttOm  ^  Ite  C»$pd  in 
Fera^fn  Paris  (London  1744)1  fatted  considerable  oppoiition 
in  England  and  America. 

■  His  principal  work  was  Lectures  en  the  Catechism  pf  the  Church  cf 
England  (London,  1769). 

SECOND  (ifiroufth  Fr.  from  Lat.  secutiJus,  fullowing,  siqui, 
to  f.illow),  luxt  a^ficr  ilic  firit  in  order,  time,  rank,  tic,  more 
particularly  the  ordinal  number  corresponding  to  two.  It  is 
llieoaly  French  ordinal  in  English;  the  older  word  was  "  other," 
Ger.  mAet,  Gotfa.  antkar,  SkU  atUara.  The  use  of  the  isord 
for  tiie  sixtieth  part  of  a  nlnote  of  time  and  of  degree  is  from 
Med.  Lai.  Mcimda,  abbnvfatioa  oC  amwia  «ieiMrfa,the  wcood 
■naB  divUoa  of  the  hour,  mbnOa  ^rjna  or  mlmitohdngthe  firrt 
divUon.  Another  particular  meaning  is*  for  one  who  supports 
or  aaists  another,  especially  the  friend  at  a  duel,  who  arranges 
for  his  principal  the  terms  of  the  encounter  and  sees  th.it  ail 
rules  of  the  duel  arc  carric<l  out.  In  the  British  army  an  oflkcr 
is  said  to  be  "seconded"  (with  the  atLcrkl  on  tlic  seiond 
syllable)  when  he  is  employed  on  special  s^  rvicc  out^-iiic  his 
regiment,  his  name  being  retained  on  the  rcRimeiital  liit,  but 
his  place  being  filled  by  promotion  of  other  ofTicers.  He  may 
M|}okn  his  regiment  when  his  special  employment  is  at  an  end. 

nOOND  SIGHT*  a  tens  denoting  the  opposite  of  Its  apparent 
riignilicance,  meaning  in  mUty  -the  aedng,  in  vision,  of  events 
before  they  occur.  "  Fomltftt"  f  ItpWliaf I  ihe  BMnning  «f  Mcoad 
sight,  which  perhaps  was  orfgtnaDy  w  called  becaoM  aofoal 

vijion  was  regarded  as  cumin;;  first,  while  supernormal  vUoo  is 
a  SI  r<ir,(|.iry  thing,  conli.'ud  tu  certain  individuals. 

Th(ni).'h  wi-  hear  most  of  the  "  second  sight  "  among  the  Cells 
of  the  Scottish  Highlands  (it  is  much  less  familiar  to  the  Cells 
of  Ireland),  this  species  of  involuntary  prophetic  vision,  whether 
direct  or  symbolical,  is  peculiar  to  no  people.  Perhaps  our 
earliest  notice  of  syOMMScil  second  sight  is  found  in  the  Odyssey, 
whoe  Theoclymcmn  MCf  a  ahioud  of  mist  about  the  bodies 
of  the  dootned  Wooei^  and  draoa  of  blood  distilling  from  the 
walls  of  the  hiD  oI  OihfMMM.  tha  Pythia  at  Delphi  saw  the 
blood  on  the  walls  duffng  the  Pefriaa  War;  and,  hi  the  Arg»- 
n<iulicii  uf  Apollonius  Rhodius,  blood  and  fire  appear  to  Circe 
in  her  chaniU-r  on  the  night  before  the  arrival  of  the  fratricidal 
Jason  and  Mtdca.  Similar  examples  of  symbolical  visions 
occur  in  the  Icelandic  sagas,  especially  in  Njala,  before  ibe  burning 
flf  Njal  and  hfi  baily.  la  the  Highlands,  and  in  Wales*  the 


chief  symljols  l>rhcld  arc  the  shroud,  and  the  corpse  candle  or 
oshcr  s[Kitral  illuminal ion-  The  Rtv.  Dr  Sti-^.tri,  of  Nether 
Lochabcr,  informed  the  present  writer  that  one  of  his  parishioticrs, 
a  woman,  called  him  to  his  door,  and  pointed  out  to  him  a  rock 
by  the  tea,  which  shone  in  a  Und  of  phosphorescent  brillianre. 
The  doctor  attributed  the  phcaaonenon  to  decaying  se»>weed, 
but  the  woman  said,  "No,  a  eolpie  will  be  laid  ihuetVHnenow.** 
This,  in  fact,  oecuncd;  a  dead  body  wu  brought  in  a  boat  for 
burial,  and  was  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  whm,  as]>r  Stewart 
found,  there  was  no  decaying  vegetable  matter. 

Second  sight  tloiirishcd  among  thi-  Lapps  and  the  Red  Indians, 
the  Zulus  and  Maoris,  to  the  surprise  of  travellers,  who  have 
recorded  the  puzzling  facts.  But  in  these  cases  the  visions  were 
usually  "  induced,"  not  "  spontaneous,"  and  should  be  con- 
sidered as"  clairvoyance  "  {q.t  ).  Ranulf  lligdon's  Poiychrcr.-.ccn 
(14th  century)  describes  Scottish  second  sight,  adding  that 
strangers  "sctten  their  feet  upon  the  feet  of  the  men  of  that 
londa  for  to  see  siich  syriMea  as  the  men  of  that  hinde  doon." 
This  method  of  coonmimtiiw  the  vision  b  stm  ptactised.  with 
success,  according  to  the  bte  Dr  Stewart.  The  present  writer 
once  had  the  opportunity  to  make  an  experiment,  but  to  hin 
the  vision  was  not  imparted.  (For  the  ipethod  see  Kirk's 
Secret  Commonveallh  of  AV-.cj,  Fauns  end  Fairies,  1601.  1815, 
It  is,  by  some,  [jlIi'  ved  that  if  a  person  tells  what  he 
has  seen  before  the  event  occurs  he  will  lose  the  faculty,  and 
recently  a  sc.  or.d-sighted  man,  for  this  reason,  did  not  warn 
his  brother  against  taking  part  in  a  regatta,  though  be  bad 
foreseen  the  accident  by  which  his  brother  was  drowned  Where 
thb  0|ddoa  prevails  it  is,  of  course,  tmpoasible  -to  prove  that 
the  idtfoa  ever  occurred.  There  ate  many  seers,  u  Lord  Tarbat 
wrote  to  Robsrt  Boyle,  to  whom  the  faculty  is  atiottbk,  "aad 
they  would  be  rid  of  It  at  any  rate,  if  they  couM." 

Perhaps  the  visions  most  frequently  reported  are  those  of 
funcraU,  which  later  occur  in  accordance  with  "  the  sight," 
of  corpses,  and  of  "  arrivals  "  of  persons,  ri  mot^'at  the  morrcnt, 
who  later  do  arrive,  with  some  i!i<-linctivc  mark  of  dress  or 
equipment  which  the  sccr  couM  not  normally  expect,  but 
observe4  in  the  vision.  Good  examples  in  their  own  experience 
have  been  given  to  the  present  writer  by  well-educated  persons. 
Some  of  the  anecdotes  are  too  surprising  to  be  published  without 
the  names  of  the  seers.  A  fair  example  of  second  tight  is  tba 
foUowing  from  Balachulish.  An  aged  man  of  the  last  generatioo 
was  troubled  by  vWona  of  aimed  men  tn  ttnlform,  drilling  in  a 
particular  field  near  the  sea.  The  uniform  was  not  "  England'i 
cruel  red,"  and  he  foresaw  an  Inva^n.  "  It  must  be  o( 
.\ir.trli  iMs"  ii<  >  i  1'  !,  "for  the  soldiers  do  not  look  like 
foreigners."  'Ilic  N'oluntccr  movement  later  came  into  bring, 
and  the  men  drilled  on  the  ground  where  the  sccr  had  st  cn  ihcm. 
Another  case  was  that  of  a  man  who  h.ipptncd  10  be  sitting  with 
a  iHiy  on  the  edge  of  a  path  in  the  quarty.  Suddenly  he  caught 
the  boy  and  leaped  aside  with  him.  He  had  seen  a  runaway 
trolly,  with  men  in  it,  dash  down  the  path;  but  thcic  were  no 
traces  of  them  bekiw.  "  The  tpiriu  of  the  iivii^  aic  powcifnl 
to^y,"*  said  the  perripient  ia  Gadie.  and  neat  4a»  tlM  btal 
aocMent  occurred  at  the  spot.  Iliae.an  aganplca  oi  irittt 
is,  at  present  .-alleged  in  the  matter  of  second  ^(ht. 

"  The  si>;lil  "  may,  or  may  not,  be  preceded  or  accompanied 
by  cpiltptic  symptoms,  but  this  appears  now  to  be  unusual,  A 
learned  minister  Utcly  made  a  few  inquiries  on  this  point  in  his 
l>arish,  at  the  request  of  the  present  writer.  His  beadle  had 
"  the  sight  "  in  rich  measure:  "  it  was  always  preceded  by  a 
sense  of  discomfort  and  anu'ely,"  but  was  not  attended  by 
coovuWons.  Out  of  seven  or  eigfit  seers  in  the  parish,  on^ttac 
was  not  perfeciiy  healthy  and  temperate.  A  wcU-known  seer, 
now  dead,  whom  tha  writer  consulted,  was  weak  of  body,  the 
lesttlt  of  an  aeddent,  but  seencd  audid,  and  icady  to  confcsa 
that  his  vhlbas  were  occsatonally  raihtres.  He  isM  that  "  the 
sight  "  first  came  on  him  in  the  village  street  when  he  was  a  boy. 
He  saw  a  dead  woman  walk  down  the  street  and  enter  the  house 
that  had  been  hers.  He  gave  a  few  examples  of  his  forewght  of 
events,  and  one  of  his  (ailmc  to  diKQVCr  the  corpse  ol  a  man 
diownsd  hi  thelodL 
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The  phenoment,  as  described,  may  be  ckssed  under  "  clair- 
voyance," "premonition,"  and  "telepathy"  (qt),  with  a 
residuum  of  symbolical  visions.  In  these,  "  corpse  candles  "  and 
spectral  lights  play  a  great  part,  but,  in  the  region  best  known 
to  the  writer,  the  "  lights  "  arc  visible  to  all,  even  to  English 
tourists,  and  arc  not  hallucinatory.  The  conduct  o(  the  lights  is 
brilliantly  eccentric,  but,  u  ihey  have  not  been  studied  by 
scientific  specialists,  their  natural  causes  remaio  unascertained. 
It  is  plain  that  there  is  nothing  peculiar  to  the  Celts  in  second 
sight;  but  the  Gaelic  words  (or  it  and  the  prevailing  opinion 
iitdicate  telepathy,  the  action  of  "  the  spirits  of  the  living  "  as 
the  main  agents.  Yet,  in  cases  of  premonition,  this  explanation 
is  dilTicult.  Conceivably  an  engineer,  in  iSSi,  was  thinking  out  a 
line  of  railway  from  Oban  to  Balachulish,  at  the  moment  when 
four  or  five  witnesses  were  alarmed  by  the  whizz  and  thunder  of 
a  passing  train  on  what  was  then  the  road,  but  was  bter  (1903) 
usurped  by  the  railway  track.  (For  this  amazing  anecdote  the 
writer  has  the  first-hand  evidence  of  a  highly  educated  percipient.) 
If  the  speculation  of  the  engineer  was  "  wired  on,"  telepathically, 
to  the  witnesses,  then  telepathy  may  account  for  the  premonition, 
which,  in  any  case,  is  a  good  example  of  collective  second  sight. 
Thit  second  sight  has  died  out,  under  the  influence  of  cducatiop 
and  newspapers,  is  an  averment  of  popular  superstition  in  the 
south. 

The  examples  given,  merely  a  selection  from  those  known  to 
the  present  writer,  prove  that  the  faculty  is  believed  to  be  as 
common  as  in  any  previous  age. 

The  literature  of  «econd  »ight  i«  not  insignificant.  Tke  Srtrtl 
Commonrnailk  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Kirk  (1691).  edited  by  Sir  VVjIicr 
Scott  in  1815  (a  huodrcd  copies),  and  by  Andrew  Lunt  in  iHqj.  i« 
in  line  with  caies  given  in  Truls  for  Witchcraft  (cf.  Dal>cll"i  Darker 
SuptTitUions  oj  ScoUattd.  and  Wodrow's  Anakda).  Aubrey  ha* 
•evernl  cases  in  his  Miuelianift,  and  the  correspondcnre  of  Robert 
Boyle.  Henry  More,  GLanvil  and  Pepy*,  shows  an  early  attempt  at 
Ktenlific  examination  of  the  alleced  faculty.  The  ercat  trcaiiv;  on 
Second  Sight  by  Theophilus  Insulanus  (a  Ma(leod)may  be  recom- 
mended; with  Martin's  Dticttption  0/  Ike  Wetlern  Islti  (1703- 
1716).  and  the  work  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Fraicr,  Oean  of  the  Ules  (1707. 
1810).  Fraser  was  familiar  with  the  contemporary  scientific  theories 
of  hallucination,  and  justly  remarked  that  "  the  sight  "  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  Highlanders;  but  that,  in  the  south,  people  dared 
not  confess  their  experiences,  for  fear  of  ridicule.  (A.  L.) 

SECRET  (Lat.  secretum,  hidden,  concealed),  that  which  is 
concealed  from  general  knowledge.  In  special  senses  the  word 
is  applied  to  {a)  a  prayer  in  the  Roman  and  other  liturgies,  said 
during  mass  by  the  priest  in  so  low  a  voice  that  it  does  not  reach 
the  congregation,  and  (b)  a  covering  or  skull-cap  made  of  steel 
fitting  close  to  the  head. 

In  law,  the  qucstionof  secrecy  is  an  important  one.  Generally, 
English  law  does  not  require  a  solicitor  or  barrister  to  disclose 
secrets  entrusted  to  them  by  a  client,  and  the  same  probably 
holds  good  in  the  case  of  medical  men.  In  the  case  of  ministers 
of  religion,  it  has  never  been  definitely  settled  how  far  they  can 
be  compelled  to  disclose  in  evidence  what  has  been  confided  in 
the  secrecy  of  the  confessional.  But  according  to  Ihe  113th 
Canon,  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  England  would  commit  an 
ecclesiastical  offence  in  revealing  a  secret  disclosed  to  him  in 
confession  "except  it  be  such  as  by  the  laws  of  this  realm  his  own 
life  may  be  called  into  question  for  conceahng  the  same."  As  to 
what  arc  called  "  trade  secrets,"  it  had  been  decided  {hirrry- 
uxalhcr  V.  Sfotnt,  i8gi,  i  Ch.  518)  th.il  it  is  a  breach  of  contract 
lo  reveal  trade  secrets  acquired  during  v:r\ice. 

OtUtal  Secrtlf. — By  the  Official  Secret*  Act  i8«<)  it  was  made  a 
miioemeaiwur  for  an  ofhcial  to  communicate  any  information  or 
documents  concerning  the  military  or  naval  affairs  of  Her  Maiesiy. 
to  any  person  to  whom  it  ought  not  to  be  communicated.  If  the 
information  be  communiratcd  to  a  foreign  state  it  is  a  felnny.  tn 
Germany  the  betrayal  of  military  secrets  is  punishable  under  an 
imperial 'law  of  1803. 

Sttrel  Stnict. — In  practically  every  civiliied  country,  there  is 
•Iways  •  department  0/  the  government  charged  with  the  duty  of 
espionage,  either  diplomatic  or  domestic.  Its  olhcijls  work  in  secret, 
and ''eriain  sums  of  moisey  are  placed  at  the  disp<iv.il  of  the  head  of 
the  department,  and  expended  as  he  may  think  fit,  without  havine 
to  render  any  specific  account  of  them.  Various  ficpartments  of 
gos'crnmcnis  have  also  their  own  tlcpjrtmcnl.il  «erret  service,  for 
(he  belter  Ruardinj;  against  frauds,  surh  as  in  the  United  States,  the 
.Treasury  [department  and  the  Post  Office.  I 


The  various  Eurooean  codes  generally  have  dealt  with  breach  of 
secrecy,  f.f.i.30Oof  the  German  Penal  Co<ic  impo!>cs  a  fine  up  lo  1500 
marks  and  imprisonment  up  to  three  months  on  doctors,  aCtome>-t 
and  other  professional  persons  who  rrve.il  a  secret  entrusted  to  them 
in  their  professional  capacity.  For  this  offence  also  the  French 
code,  art.  378,  imposes  imprisonment  of  from  one  to  six  months  and 
a  fine  of  from  100  to  500  francs. 

See  Brouardel,  /-«  Stcrtt  medital  (Paris,  1 893);  Hallays,  Le  Surtt 
projiisionud  (Paris,  1890). 

SECR£tAN.  CHARLES  (1815-1895),  Swiss  philosopher,  was 
born  on  the  19th  of  January  1815,  at  Lausanne,  where  he  died 
on  the  3ist  of  January  1895.  Educated  in  his  native  town  and 
later  under  Schelling  at  Munich,  he  became  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Lausanne  (1838  to  1846),  and  at  Neuch&tcl  (1850  to  1866), 
In  1866  he  returned  to  his  old  position  at  Lausanne.  In  1837 
he  founded,  and  for  a  time  edited,  the  Revue  Suisse.  His  principal 
works  were  La  Philosopkie  de  la  liberU  (1848);  La  Raison  el  le 
Christianisme  (1863);  La  Civilisation  el  Us  croyanees  (1887); 
ifoH  Ulopie  (tSgj).  The  object  of  his  writing  was  to  build  up  a 
rational,  philosophical  religion,  to  reconcile  the  ultimate  bases 
of  Christianity  with  the  principles  of  metaphysical  philosophy. 

For  a  det.iiled  examination  of  his  philofophy,  tee  Pillon,  La 
Phiioiophie  de  Ckurits  Stcritan. 

SECRETARY-BIRD,  a  very  singular  African  bird,  first 
accurately  made  known,  from  an  example  living  in  the  menagerie 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  in  1769  by  A.  Vosmaer,'  in  a  treatise 
published  simultaneously  in  Dutch  and  French,  and  afterwards 
included  in  his  collected  works  issued,  under  the  title  of  Regnum 
Animate,  in  1804.  He  was  told  that  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
this  bird  was  known  as  the  "  Sagittarius  "  or  Archer,  from  its 
striding  gait  being  thought  to  resemble  that  of  a  bowman  advanc- 
ing to  shoot,  but  that  this  name  had  been  corrupted  into  that  of 
"  Sccrclarius."   In  August  1770  G.  Edwards  saw  an  example 


5iccretary-BirtL 


(apparently  alive,  and  the  survivor  of  a  pair  which  had  been 
brought  to  Englan<l)  in  the  possession  of  a  Mr  Raymond  near 
Ilford  in  Essex;  and,  being  unacquainted  with  Vosmaer's  work, 
he  figured  and  described  it  as  "of  a  new  genus"  in  the  Pkilostt- 
pkical  Transaclious  for  the  following  year  (Ixi.  pp.  55,  56,  pl.ii.). 
In  1776  P.  Sonnerat  (Voy.  Nouv.  Cuinte,  p.  87,  pi.  50)  again 
described  and  figured,  but  not  at  all  correctly,  Ihe  species,  saying 
(bul  no  doubt  wrongly)  that  he  found  it  in  1771  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.   A  better  representation  was  given  by  D'Aubenton  in 

•  Le  Vaillant  (See.  Voy.  Afrique,  ii.  p.  273)  truly  states  that  Kolben 
in  1719  (Caput  Bouae  Spei  kjodiernum,  p.  tSj,  FreiKh  version,  ii. 
p.  198)  had  mentioned  this  bird  under  its  local  name  of  "  Snake- 
eater  "  (SlamffHrrtrlfr,  Dutch  transbtion,  i.  p.  714):  but  that 
auihor,  who  was  a  Uid  tvatur.ilivt.  thought  it  was  a  Pelican  and  also 
ronfo-.indi-d  it  with  the  Spoonbill,  which  is  figured  to  illustrate  his 
account  of  it. 
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wluch  now  raider  their  oflke  one  of  the 


the  PtoHtha  tnluwtiiUet  (jsi),  in  1780  Bufioo  (Oummx,  vii. 
p.  330)  puhBdwd  MOW  additiOMl  infonnaBaD  derived  from 

Querhoent,  saying  also  that  it  was  to  be  seen  in  some  English 
menageries;  and  the  following  year  J.  Latham  {Synepsit,  i.  p.  30, 
pi.  3)  described  and  figured  it  from  three  examples  which  he  had 
seen  alive  in  England.  None  of  these  authors,  however,  gave 
the  bird  a  scientific  n.imc,  .ind  the  first  conferred  ii[K>n  it  seems 
to  have  been  that  of  Faico  serpcnlarius,  inKribcd  on  a  plate 
bearing  date  1779,  by  John  Frederick  Miller  (lU.  Ifal.  Ilislory, 
XlviiL),  which  plate  appears  also  in  Shaw's  Cimelia  Physita 
Qfo.  ai^  and  is  a  misleading  caricature.  In  1786  Scopoli  called  it 
OHt  sccNtaffof— thus  reteiriag  it  to  tlie  Buataidii,'  asd  Cuvier 
in  17^  dedsnatcd  the  fcnoa  to  wUdi  It  bdooged,  aad  of  wMch 
it  still  remains  the  sole  representative,  SerpmUtruu.  Succeeding 
■lystematists  have,  however,  encumbered  it  with  many  other 
names,  among  whirh  Ihr  pi-ncic  tern-.n  (!:pr:/r,:r.us  aiid  Opkio- 
Itcret,  and  the  specifir  r]ili!n  !s  r,-p'U}i'orus  ami  fris/ii/ur,  require 
mention  here.'  The  Secretary-bird  is  of  rcmark.iblc  aiUKar.incc, 
Standing  nearly  4  ft.  in  height,  the  great  length  of  its  legs  givinR 
it  a  resemblance  to  a  Crane  or  a  Heron;  but  unlike  lljof/j  birds 
its  tibiae  are  feathered  all  the  way  down.  From  the  back  of  the 
head  and  the  nape  hangs,  k>os<.-Iy  .u.d  i.-.  pairs,  a  scries  of  black 
eloi^ed  icalbers,  capable  o(  ereclioa  and  dilation  in  periods  et 
eidtanient.*  The  tkin  roumi  the  eyes  b  fame  and  «l  onagt 
ColHtr.  The  head,  neck  and  upper  parts  of  the  body  u4  irfBf' 
coverts  are  bluish  grey;  but  the  carpal  feathers,  including  the 
primaries,  arc  black,  as  also  arc  the  feathers  of  the  vent  and 
tibiae — the  last  being  in  some  exanipUs  tip|K-<l  with  wliite. 
T  tic  t  u!  q  jllls  are  grey  for  ibe  ^t!  ?.(<  r  part  of  their  length, 
then  barred  with  blark  and  liiijx-d  with  white;  but  the 
two  middle  feathers  are  more  than  twice  as  long  as  those  next 
to  tbem,  and  drooping  downwards  present  a  very  unique 
appearance, 

Iti  chief  prey  consists  of  insects  and  reptiles,  and  as  a  foe  to  snakes 
it  b  held  in  high  esteem;  altbot^th  it  is  undoubtedly  also  dextrin  ti\e 
to  youn;;  ganio.  If  »ecms  to  po*stM  a  Mrangc  partiality  for  the 
di'slrueiion  of  snakes,  and  iutccssfully  attacks  the  most  venomous 
species,  striking  ihcm  with  its  knoblxd  wings  and  lucking  forwards 
at  ttem  with  in  fcrt.  until  they  are  tendered  incapat>le  of  offence, 
«^ien  it  swallows  them.  The  nest  is  a  huge  structure,  placed  in  a 
bsnll  or  tree,  and  in  it  two  white  e^gs,  spotted  with  niat-coknir.  are 
laid.  The  yount;  remain  in  the  nest  (or  a  long  white,  and  even  when 
four  months  old  arc  tin.iMc  In  r.tand  upright.  -  They  arc  very  fre- 
quently briiuK'it  nj>  l.inir.  'I'lie  Secretary-bird  i'i  li.nir.r),  ljut  nut 
very  aoundans!)  and  oiily  in  sr^mc  localities,  over  the  greater  part 
of  Africa.  esfMx  ially  in  (fa-  Mnith.  eidending  northwaids On  tbo  IKSt 
to  the  Gambia  ana  in  the  interior  to  Khartum. 

The  sgratenatic  nowtioo of  thcneniia Sitf Jeaterfat has lottg been 
•  matter  of  diKUMlon.  aad  is  stinoae  of  much  inteicst.  though  of 
bte  classifiers  have  been  pretty  well  agreed  in  placing  it  in  the 
order  Aetipilrws.  Most  of  them,  however,  have  shown  great  want 
of  fjorrepfion  by  putting  it  in  the  family  Faltnnxilne.  No  aii.itntni«.l 
tan  iloid)t  its  formini;  a  i><<iihir  f.iiii.ls.  ^cprnlatiidic.  dilli-riKj' 
Inure  fn^m  the  tiiUenidiie  th.in  do  the  Vuliuruiii;  and  the  fact  of 
A.  MilnfvEdwards  having  <.,;ni/cl  in  the  .Miccene  of  the  Allier 
the  fossil  bone  of  a  sp<rries  of  this  genus,  S.  robusiui  (Oit.Jou.  Frantt, 
\i.  pp.  465-468.  pi.  1-6).  proves  that  it  is  an  ancient  form, 

one  posaiDly  carrying  on  a  dircet  and  not  mtich  modified  descent 
from  a  gcneralitra  form,  whetice  may  have  sprung  not  only  the 
FtUccnidie  but  perhaps  the  |ir  /enitors  of  the  Ardetdite  and  Curnii- 
dar.  as  well  aa  the  puazling  Carutmtdae  (Sericma,  qx.).    (A.  N.) 

nCUrABT  OF  nm,  in  England,  the  deiiRnation  of 
certain  infioitaat  neniben  of  the  ndnjnbtntion.  The  ancient 
Engllsb  monaKhi  were  always  attended  by  a  learned  ecclesi- 
astic, known  at  first  as  their  rlerk,  and  afterwards  as  secretary, 
who  conducted  the  royal  corrcpondcncc;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  end  of  the  rei;{n  of  Queen  LUiabeth  that  these  functionaries 
were  called  secretaries  of  state.  Upon  tlie  direction  of  public 
affairs  passing  from  the  priv-y  council  to  the  cabinet  after  :688 
the  secretaries  of  slate  began  to  assume  those  high  duties 

'  Curiously  enough,  Boddaert  in  omitted  to  give  it  a  scientific 
name. 

'  The  scientific  synonymy  of  the  species  is  given  at  great  length  by 
Drs  Finvh  and  Martlaub  (Voi^el  Cfu-Afrikai,  p  93)  and  by  R.  B. 
Sharpc  {Cat.  B.  lint.  Museum,  t.  p.  45). 

■  It  it  from  the  fjnciei]  resemblance  of  these  fcatbcTS  to  the  pens 
w  ill.  !i  a  clcri.  is  MinpoM^vl  to  stickahove  hksac  that  the  hM** name 
U  ^retary  is  really  derived. 


Inflacntiai  ot  as 


UatS  Ae  icign  of  Menrv  VIII.  there  was  generally  only  oon 
•ecreOury  tif  state,  but  at  the  end  of  his  reign  a  second  principal 

secretary  was  appointed.  Owing  to  the  incrra»c  0/  buiinesa  COO- 
Mi|uent  upon  the  union  of  Scotland,  a  third  s<-t;rT^^tar> .  in  I708,  waa 
createil.  Iiut  a  vacancy  CKiiirrlng  in  this  oltuc  in  174')  trie  third 
«'crctar)«lup  wji  'lispcn^d  »ith  until  17(V^.  when  il  »  is  .itjji.T  in- 
stituted to  lake  charge  of  the  increasing  colonial  business.  How- 
ever, in  178a  the  oAme  waa  again  abaliatied,  and  the  duuige  of  tk* 
eotoniet  tranrferred  to  the  home  secretary:  but  owing  to  ibe  war 
with  France  in  1701  a  third  secretary  was  once  more  appointed  to 
superintend  the  !iu<.inei«  of  the  war  department,  and  seven  year* 
later  the  colonial  business  was  attached  to  his  department.  In  1854 
a  fourth  swretary  of  stale  for  the  rxiIiiMve  charge  of  the  vijr  rlt- 
partment  and  in  1858  a  fifth  secretaryship  for  India  were  created. 
There  are  therefore  now  five  principal  secretaries  of  state,  four  of 
whom,  with  their  political  under-sccretaries,  occupy  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  One  of  these  secretaries  of  slate  is  always  a 
member  of  the-  House  of  Lords.  The  secretaries  of  slate  are  the  only 
aiithoriitd  ch.^nnfls  through  which  the  to>al  pleasure  i»  signifit-rj 
to  any  [>;irt  of  the  Ixxly  [xjlitic.  and  the  counter  siKraturc  ol  i.rc 
of  ihcm  is  neer^Mry  to  give  valid:ly  ti>  the  M^in  nuimi.il  The 
w-c:':  t.ir.'  ,  of  ttale  constitute  but  one  otJicc.  and  arc  cojrdinatr  in 
rank  and  crjual  in  authority.  Lach  is  compclcnt  in  general  to 
execute  any  part  «f  theditticaef  the  •ecretafy  of  stateii  tne  divis.toa 
of  duties  being  a  mcia  matter  of  anamemaat  For  the  extsiioc 
diviaioa  of  duust,  sce.uadcr  separate  fcetiliwg»  Cotowai.  Omen, 
FouiOM  Oma, 

In  the  United  States  the  "secretary  of  state"  s  a  member 
of  the  eiecutive,  who  deals  with  foreign  affairs,  and  who,  in  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  ofhcc  of  president,  is  r.cxt  in  suc- 
cession after  the  vice-president.  The  title  of  "  stcrcLvry  " — ■ 
"of  the  treasury',"  "of  war,"  &c. — is  used  for  some  other 
members  of  the  executive.  In  various  slates  there  is  aa 
executive  officer  called  "  secretary  of  slate." 

SECT,  a  body  of  persons  holding  distinctive  or  separate 
doctrines  or  opinions^  cq>ecially  in  matters  of  religion;  thus 
there  are  vaiiotti  sects  among  the  Jews,  the  UahMuncdanji, 
and  the  Buddhists,  te.  la  the  Christian  Chtirch  it  has  usually 
a  hostile  or  depreciatory  sense  and  b  applied,  like  "  sccury 
to  all  religious  bodies  outside  the  one 'to  which  the  user  of  the 
term  belongs. 

The  btter  use  has  been  influenced  by  the  false  etym<A)gy  which 
makes  the  word  mean  "  cut  off  "  (Lat.  tetare,  tocut).  Thedcrivation 
has  tK-en  long  a  nutter  of  dispute.  The  Latin  s«elB  was  used  in 
classical  Latin  first  of  a  way,  a  trodden  or  beaten  path;  It  eeeOM 
to  be  derived  from  utatt,  to  cut,  cf.  the  phrase  it<an  ssam,  to 
travel,  tal:c  one's  way,  t.r.  rijiwiK  From  the  phrase  Mttawi 

JCf/m,  to  fodow  in  th:-  I'H.jstep^  i-f  any  one,  (he  word  came  to  mraa 
a  party,  followini;,  faction.  Another  trac.sferrcd  sense  is  a  nvinrcr 
or  mode  of  life,  so  hanc  4«/om  ia'.\imtmque  ntar  .  .  .  iftuJi 
sumus  (Cic.  Cael.  17,  40).  It  was  alto  the  rcauur  word  for  a  scbual 
of  phikMophy  ami  so  tfamlaice  dpMis,  ut.  choice  (•^•tfu,  to 
choose),  from  which  is  derived  "heresy"  (f.r.).  The  Vulgate 
(N  T.)  translates  aTpMtt  Mwnetimea  by  seeta,  tomctimcs  by  kaerrsis. 
In  Med.  l-^t.,  besides  these  uses  we  find  tecM  meaning  a  suit  at  law, 
a  suit  of  clothe*,  and  a  following  or  suite.  These  meanings  point  to 
the  derivation  i  f  i.iln  adopte^f  by  SI.,  at  {F.ly<n.  Ihit  ,  loio);  which 
connects  the  word  with  iequi,  to  follow.  Whichever  derivation  is 
atceptetj  a  "  sect  "  does  not  mean  a  part  "  cut  off  "  Irum  the  church. 

SECTION  (Lat.  secth,  cutting,  sfccre.  to  cut),  the  act  of  cutting 
or  a  part  cut  off,  thus  used  of  any  division  of  a  subject,  as  the 
paragraph  of  a  bisolt,  article,  statute,  tic,  of  a  division  of  land* 
of  a  town,  fte.,  or  a  separate  claM  of  a  community  or  face;  the 
term  is  more  perttailaifaf  applitd  ton  thin  slice  of  nay  tobstance 
prepared  for  examtnatioB  by  the  microscope  (see  MtatOTOMv) 
or  to  a  di.acT.im  of  any  struct  n  re  sh  iwinp,  the  inttmil  plan  as 
if  exposed  by  the  cutting  oil  of  an  external  surf.ice;  thus,  in 
architecture.  .1  -.c  rion  is  a  drawing  of  a  building  cul  in  half, 
so  as  to  show  the  relative  height  of  the  floors,  the  depth  of  the 
foundation  and  its  footings,  the  framing  of  the  roof,  if  in  timber 
or  iron,  or  the  construction  of  the  vault  or  dome,  if  in  masooty. 
The  term  is  also  a[>plied  to  the  details  of  the  stOKture,  sodl  aa 
the  cornice  and  the  variotiSBKmhUngB  showing  their  profile. 

nCU&AB  (Lat.  Mceafsrir,  of  or  behmfing  to  an  age  or  gciwiai* 
Uon,  saeculum),  a  word  with  two  main  branches  of  meaning 
(t)  lasting  or  occurring  for  a  long  indefinite  period  of  time,  ajsd 
{})  non  spiritual,  h.iving  no  ci  in.  rn  with  religious  or  spirittiaJ 
nutters.  Tbelustsctuc,  which  udjiccl|y  taken  ixoui  the  ciAtsical 
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Latin,  it  chiefly  found  in  Kienlific  applications,  of  processes  or 
pIlciMmnw  which  are  continued  through  the  sgcs  and  are  not 
Mgularly  recurrent  or  periodical,  e.g.  the  secular  cooling  of  the 
CWth,  secular  change  of  the  mean  annual  change  of  the  tcmpera- 
tan,  tU  word  i«  thus  OMd  nMOy  «f  tbat  wbicfa  b  taking 
or  penouait.  In  medievnl  tad  Ltte  Intia,  tatttitHs  was 
particularly  itsed  of  that  which  belongs  to  this  world,  hence 
non-spiritual,  lay.  It  is  thus  used,  first  to  distinguish  the 
"  regular  "  or  monastic  clergy  from  those  who  were  not  bound 
by  the  rule  {rei^ulis)  of  a  religious  order,  the  p.iriih  priests,  the 
"  seculars,"  who  were  living  in  the  world,  aryl  -.ctoMtily  in  the 
wide  sense  of  anything  which  is  distinct,  opposed  to  or  not 
Cdonected  with  idillM  or  ecclesiastical  things,  temporal  as 
opposed  to  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical.  Thus  property  transferred 
or  alienated  from  spiritual  to  temporal  hanU  b  nid  to  be 
•••Kuladnd'*;  "Mcabiiim'*  ia  the  term  Anilicd  in 
fcncral  to  the  acpnnlioa  of  ttmtc  ptiDtkt  er  nfanfadrtntioB  from 
religious  or  church  matters;  "  secular  education  "  is  a  system 
of  training  in  which  definite  religious  teaching  is  excluded. 

SECULAR  GAMES  (Ludi  Saeculcrfs,  originally  Ttrentitii). 
These  were  ccicbrateri  at  Rome  for  three  days  and  nishts  to 
mark  the  comrr.cnLcnu-nt  of  a  new  saeculum  or  gcnfr  iUuii.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  there  was  a  safculum  civitt,  the  length 
of  which  was  definitely  fixed  at  loo  years,  and  a  satculum 
mahirah,  which,  under  Greek  and  Etruscan  influence,  came  to 
ha  accepted  by  the  quindecimviri  as  i  lo  ye&ia.  According  to 
tiaditjaQ,  the  Mcular  fanes  had  thdr  origia  fai  certain  aacrificial 
thes  of  the  fens  V)ileria,  whidt  woe  performed  at  theTerentum, 
a  volcanic  cleft  m  the  Campus  Martius.  According  to  the  Roman 
antiquarians  themselves,  they  were  derived  from  the  Etruscans, 
who,  at  the  end  of  a  mean  period  of  loo  years  (as  representing 
the  longest  human  life  in  a  generation),  presented  to  the 
chtbonian  deities  in  expiatory  offering  on  behalf  of  the  coming 
generation.  The  first  definitely  attested  celebration  of  the  games 
took  place  in  340  bc,  on  which  occasion  a  vow  was  made  th.it 
they  should  bc  repeated  every  hundredth  year  (tlteir  name 
bcbg  also  changed  to  Satcularts),  a  regulation  vhfch  seems  to 
have  been  immediately  disregarded,  for  thqr  enst  ant  heM  in 
146  (not  149,  although  the  atithoiftfai  are  not  aanlniaas); 
in  49  the  vats  prevented  any  cdebiation.  They  would 
probably  have  fallen  entirely  into  oblivion,  had  not  Augustus 
revived  tht^m  in  17  n c,  for  which  occrs'^ion  the  C<:i'm<"fi  Satculare 
was  composed  by  Hor.ice.  In  explanation  of  the  selection  of 
this  year  it  h  supposed  that  the  quindecimviri  invcntetl  celebra- 
tions for  the  years  456,  346,  3j6,  126,  the  lauulum  being  talien 
as  lasting  no  years. 

In  later  times  various  mclr'  rf  reelcnnini;  were  adopted.  The 
dates  were;  a.d.  47  (under  C  l.i'.j.iit;- ;.  n  l' I  r.iiin^  the  .H<To;h  year 
ot  the  foundation  o(f  the  city;  BS  (under  iJoniitian),  an  interval  of 
only  105  instead  of  1 10  years;  147  (under  Antoninus  Pius),  the 
900U1  year  of  the  city;  204  (under  Septimius  Scvcrus),  exactly  two 
Minito  {330  >-ears}  after  the  AuRusian  cclebratioa;  aaS  (under 
FhiUp  twe  Arabian),  the  loooth  yrtu  of  the  city;  362  (under  Gallie^ 
tiliilf  peobablv  a  special  ceremony  in  time  of  calamity:  in  304 
(which  fhoulcl  have  been  314)  M.ixittiian  intended  to  hold  a  cele- 
bration, but  dw5  not  appear  to  haw  done  so.  From  this  time 
nothing  more  i*  he.ird  of  thi'  wM-ul.ir  Ramca,  until  they  were  rcfivcd 
in  the  year  ijoo  as  the  popish  jubilees  instituted  by  Boniface  VII 1. 

At  the  beginning  «(  the  haneit.  heralds  went  laMid  end  sum- 
monsd  the  people  to  the  lestiwaL  The  quindecimvM  tflMribaled  to 
win  free  citiiens  on  the  Capitol  Sod  hi  tne  temple  of  Apollo  on  the 
Matloe  various  means  of  eimbtiefr— torches,  sulphur  and  bitumco. 
Here  and  in  the  temple  of  fliana  on  the  Avcntme,  wheat,  barley, 
and  beans  were  distribiittd.  to  ^^<•r^'<  -iti  nflirint;  of  firsllruits. 
The  festival  then  began,  at  -.vt  ii  h  o^Trrini.;'.  were  made  to  various 
deities.  On  the  first  nit;!.!  thf  <  ni;i< n  r  -.u  tifired  three  rams  to  the 
Parcae  at  an  underground  altar  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  while 
the  people  lighted  torches  and  Mng  a  soectal  hymn.  On  the  nme 
or  feliewine  mshts  a  black  hog  and  a  black  pit  were  sacrificed  to 
Tellu*.  and  dark  victims  to  l3is  (Pluto)  and  Proserpine.  On  the 
firtt  day  »hiie  bulls  and  a  white  cow  were  offered  lo  Jupiter  and 
Juno  on  the  Capitol,  after  which  scenic  games  were  held  m  honour 
of  Apollo.  On  the  second  djv  noble  matruni  *.in>;  Mipplicatory 
hymns  to  Juno  on  the  (^pitul;  on  the  third,  white  oxen  were 
Moilicad  m  Apo^o  aad  twcaty«wvm  bays  end  maidnM  mag  the 
'"MHlaf  hymn ''in  Creek  and  iJrthi.  .  ^ 

The  above  DBrticiilan  am  fmn  Zoalnms  (&  Si  jed  6^  whin  con*- 
tala  the  Sabyttne  omcli).  whft  with  Cenaaiinnsibh  M 


Valerius  Maximua.  iL  4,  and  Horace  (Carmen  Sattulare)  is  the  chief 
ancient  authority  on  the  aabjectL  sec  alao  Monunaeo.  Rtmiuki 

Ckftnuhfu  (i8<Q;  C.  L.  Roth, "  Oberdie  rOnitKhen  Skularspiele  " 
in  the  Rkeinisdm  Miunm,  viu.  (tSSS):  and  Marrjuardt,  RAmittka 
Siaclsttrwallting,  g|,  (iMs),  p.  Sfio.  The  inscription  commemorating 
the  luJi  of  17  e-C.  was  discovered  In  1890  an<l  h  prir.te<J  ia  the 
Epkemtris  epirraphica,  vol.  viit.  The  best  acLuunt  of  the  winle 
subject  is  ia  if.  Dieli,  StbyiiiHiicHt  BiaUrr  (1890),  p.  109  loJI. 

SBCULhRISIL  a  term  applied  specially  (sec  Secular)  to  th« 
syttcmof  aodal  ethics  aaaedatedwbh  the  name  oi  G.  J.  Uolyoaka 
(f.f.).  As  the  Mtd  impliea,  aeeidKiima  b  hnmd  aebly  on  ceop 
sideiations  of  piaeUcnl  aonlity  with  a  view  to  the  physical, 
social  and  moral  improvement  of  aodety.  It  neitho-  affirms 
nor  denies  the  theistic  prcmi.ses  of  religion,  and  is  thus  a  pariicuhr 
variety  of  utilitarianism.  Holyoakc  founded  a  society  in  London 
which  subsequently  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Bradlaugh 
advocated  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church,  the  abolition  of 
the  Second  Chamber  and  other  political  and  cconooifctefanM*^ 

See  Hdyoahe'e  Prim^Ut    Staitrim  (i8«s}< 

IwmiDCLaL  JswMidai,  falloirin^,abotulcdt«naa8ad«f 
plants  wfaea  dnOir  puta  an  dinctad  to  aoa  dda  ea^y,  aa 
flowers  on  an  axb. 

SECUNDERABAD,  one  of  the  chief  British  military  stations 
in  India,  situated  in  the  state  of  Hydcrab  id  or  the  Nizam's 
Do!:iiiiions,  iS^o  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  6  ni.  N  K.  of  Hyderalud 
city.  Pop.  (igoi)  8j,5so.  It  is  now  the  hcadqu.irters  of  the 
9th  division  of  the  southern  army.  Sccundcrabad  includes 
Bolaram,  the  focnwT  cantonment  of  tlie  Hyderabad  continifent 
(now  merged  ia  the  ladiaa  aimgr)i  and  also  TOmulgheny,  the 
artilleiy  caatoBBeat,  eoeeriag  a  total  area  fl(  as  sq.  m.  Thate 
two  pieces  haveaa  addhkaal  populatiaB  ef  is^tt. 

tWUNDOl*  JORAMIfES,  whose  real  name  was  JOBANM 
EvntTS  (iJti-iSJfi),  Latin  poet,  was  bom  at  Tbe  Hague  on  the 
loth  of  Noveml>cr  1511.  Ife  v  .^s  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  the  Ncthcrland.s;  his  father,  Nicholas  Evirts,  or 
F.verard,  seems  to  have  been  high  in  the  favour  of  the  cm|>eror 
Charles  V.  On  what  account  the  son  was  called  Sccundus  is 
not  known.  His  father  intended  him  for  the  law;  but  though 
lie  took  his  ilegree  at  Bourges  it  does  not  appear  that  he  devoted 
omcfa  time  to  legal  pursuits.  Poetry,  painting  and  sculptwe 
eagacad  his  adad  at  a  vcnr  early  period.  In  ijjj  he  went  to 
Spdn,  and  sonn  aftenwtt  became  eeoetnry  ta  the  cardtaal- 
archfaishop  of  Tdedo,  in  a  department  of  buainctteddtlitcqiiircd 
no  other  qualification  than  that  of  writing  Latin  with  dcgance. 
During  this  period  he  comjx>scd  his  most  famous  work ,  the  Basitj, 
a  scries  of  amatory  poems,  of  which  the  fifth,  seventh,  and 
ninth  Cdrmir.i:  of  ("atullus  seem  to  have  given  the  hint.  In 
1534  he  accomjjanicd  Charles  V.  lo  the  sicRe  of  Tunis.  After 
quitting  the  service  of  the  archbishop,  Secundus  was  employed 
a.s  secretary  by  the  bishop  of  Utrecht;  and  SO  much  did  be  dis- 
t  inguish  himself  by  his  compositions  that  he  was  called  upon  to 
fill  tbe  important  post  of  private  Latin  sccretaiy  to  the  coiperor, 
sHio«astheBinItely.  Bat,  having  arrived  at  St  Aaiaad,  near 
Touraay.  he  died  of  ieweroa  the  >th  of  October  1536. 

8BCUNDUS.  PtmiUI  PUHPinilUS.  Iteman  general  and 
trngic  p'xt.  li\cd  during  the  rcIt^T.-.  of  Tiberius,  Caligula  and 
Clau  liu,.  He  vr.v;,  on  intimate  terms  with  the  elder  Pliny,  who 
wrote  .1  i  ;<it;r.ij'liy  of  hju  (now  lost).  The  chief  aullicrity  for  his 
life  is  Tacitus,  according  to  whom  Sccundus  was  man  of  refine- 
ment and  brilliant  intellect.  His  friendship  with  S<  j unus  and 
his  brother  made  him  politically  suspect,  and  be  only  escaped 
death  by  remaining  practically  a  prisoner  in  his  own  brother's 
house  until  tbe  acccaikm  of  r*'fB"'»  During  tJs  enforced 
rctfacnent  he  composed  tngedics,  which  were  pat  00  the  stage 
during  the  reign  of  Claudins.  In  AJ>.  50 1»  JhWlngiiMwid  Umadf 
against  the  Chatti  and  obtained  the  honeor  of  the  trfnmpihsl 
insignia.  (Juintilian  asserts  that  he  was  bx  SOperior  to  any 
writer  of  tragedies  he  had  known,  and  'l  adttis  esprcsscs  a  high 
opinion  of  his  Uterary  abilities.  Sccundus  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  the  niceties  of  grammar  and  style,  on  which  Ik  was 
recognized  as  an  authority.  Only  a  few  lines  of  hls  WOtk  reouhl 
some  of  which  bchmg  to  the  tragedy  ileneer. 

See  a  Rlbbedi.  AkWcMs  itr  mOtrym  Mdmnft  li.  U*9^ 
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Utd  Traptorum  Ramemorum  fratmtiUa  (1&97);  Tacitut,  Annais, 
V.  t,  xi.  13,  xii.  28:  Qumiilbn.  /hi/.  Oral.  s.  |,  yt;  Ptiny,  AlU. 
Ifut.  xiv.  s;  M.  Schanz,  Ctsf.MuhU  der  romathtn  LtUMlnr.iL  a 
(1900);  TeuSel,  Hiit.  0/  Rumdn  Li.tiiilnre  'Xng  trsn»  ,  !90o),  }84,  7. 

SECURITY  (Lat.  sectirus,  free  from  care,  safe),  in  (cttctsi, 
Uie  condition  of  being  seowe:  In  h«,  a  MeHtity  i«  tdocuncat 

evidencing  the  right  to  monejr,  goods  or  olhir  praperty,  e.f 
•tacks,  shares,  bills  of  exchange,  mortgages,  ftc  A  security  is 
Icnaed  catfolcral  when  it  a  given  meiely  u  a  guenotee  for  the 
icpayment  of  Bomy;  pmmut,  when  it  giva  a  ligiit  of  action 

against  a  person  for  the  recovery  of  money.  A  convertible 
security  is  one  which  can  be  readily  converted  into  money  (e.g. 
consols),  as  contrasted  with  land  or  fniilJii.Rs,  wnictifnos  itrmod 
"  dead  "  security.   A  person  who  holds  himself  responsible  ior 

tho  fulfilment  of  anotlMEv'a  "N^tH'T  Of  foci  iinaty  iw  faiin  i* 

called  a  security. 

8EDA1NB.  MICHEL  JEAN  (1 719-1707),  French  dramatist, 
was  boro  at  Paris  on  the  4th  of  July  171Q.  His  father,  who  was 
an  aidutoct,  died  when  Scdaine  was  quite  young,  leaving  no 
fbrtuiM,  aiMl  the  boy  began  life  aa  •  natm'a  labounr.  He  was 
at  laat  tafcao  as  pupil  by  aa  andllact  whaia  kindncia  Iw  oveatu- 
ally  repaid  by  the  help  ha  waa  aU*  IQ  live  to  his  benefactor's 
grandson,  the  painter  David.  Mcanwhw  he  had  done  his  best 
til  rcp.iir  his  di.  litit  ricifS  of  cJucadoti,  at;J  iri  1  750  lie  ):iul)llii;cd  a 
Jiiikucii  de  piitis  jiij^il;l<.i,  vshii.h  iiitludfd  iablci,  >>->:ih'*  ^I'd 
pastorals.  His  especial  talent  was,  however,  for  light  ojx-ra. 
He  produced  Le  DiaMf  A  <;instre  (1756),  the  music  IhIhk  by 
Sijveral  composers;  liliiif  U  S^-.dU-r  (1750).  for  tiic  :ii us.it  of 
E^.-ir.ii-.in  Philidor;  On  nc  t'avue  jamais  dt  Unii  (1761)  and  others 
with  I'll rre  Alcxaodre dc  Monsigny;  Aucassin  el  NkoltUt  (1780), 
RkMard  Cctur  dc  Lion  (1784),  and  Amphitryon  (1788}  with 
Aadrt  Gr£try.  Scdainc's  vaudcNnlles  and  opcicttaa  attracted 
the  attentioa  of  Diderot,  awl  two  playa  of  his  wen  aeoepted  and 
performed  at  the  TMSin  Fran^nt,  The  first  and  longest,  the 
PkUosopke  sans  It  savoir,  was  acted  in  176$;  the  second,  a 
lively  one-act  piirr,  Gogcure  imprfme  in  1768.  These  two 
at  once-  took  their  phu  c  .is  siofk  plixi-s  ir.d  ,-\rc  still  ranked  atiiot:g 
the  bcstl  rrcnwh  ij1.i>  5,  c.irh  of  its  class.  Except  these  two  pieces 
little  or  nothing  of  hi';  h.\s  '•.ept  the  stage  or  the  shelves,  but 
Sedainc  may  be  rej^ardcd  as  the  literary  ancestor  oi  Stribc  and 
Dumai.  He  hjd  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  theatre,  which 
enabled  him  to  carry  out  the  ideas  of  Diderot  and  give  him  claims 
to  be  regarded  aa  the  (Ml  founder  of  the  domestic  drama  in 
Fraoce.  Sedaine,  who  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  (17M), 
and  secKtafy  for  architectwe  of  the  line  aita  divfaioo,  died  at 
Paiia  on  tbe  17th  of  May  1797.  He  wrote  two  hitlncical  dranuu, 
fyymoni  V.  eomtede  TmioHse,  and  itaillard,  ow  PonstamL 
H!>  CF.xi-.rts  (iSjfi)  Contain  a  noticf  of  h!«  life  by  Ducis, 
SEDALIA,afil>  andlhccounty  sc-.1t  of  Tcttis  county,  Missouri, 
U  S  .\  ,  .1  little  W.  of  the  centre  of  tho  state.  Top.  (1900)  iS.Jji; 
(i72Snegroes;o72  foreign-born). {1910)  17,822.  Sedalia  is  served 
by  tbe  Missouri  Pacific  and  tbe  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  railway 
systems,  and  is  a  transportation  centre  with  good  facilities. 
The  dty  has  a  Ugh  and  pleasant  site  (about  w»  ft.  above  ica- 
level)  on  a  (oOing  pndrie^  and  is  kid  out  aa  an  aact  square. 
Among  tbe  public  buildings  much  tbe  handsomest  are  the  court 
house,  buOt  of  W'arrensburg  blue  sandstone  (1S34),  and  the 
Public  library  (1000),  given  by  Andrew  Carnegie.  Sedalia  is 
the  seat  of  the  George  R.  Smith  College  (M.  E.,  founded  in  iSg4) 
for  negroes.  Liberty  Park  (60  acrw),  in  the  W.  pan  i  f  •!  ■  cify. 
is  owned  by  the  municipality.  Iin>ad\eay,  the prir.. i[i.il  n-iiici.^e 
Stivei.  is  i:q  ft  wide,  and  is  p.irkcd  on  either  side,  llje  State 
Board  of  Acrirulture  ei'..,Mislied  fair  grounds  (now  210  acres) 
adjoining  the  city  on  the  S.W.  in  1900,  and  the  annual  slate  fair 
attracts  many  visitors.  The  water  supply  is  derived  friim  .-i 
Storage  lake  on  Flat  Creek,  3  m.  from  the  dty,  settling  basins 
being  used  to  clarify  the  water.  Then  are  a  city  hospital  and 
the  Maywood,  a  private  hoqiital;  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  raOway  maintains  here  a  hospital  for  all  parts  of  its 
S)'stcm.  The  s«rro-j:>!"i:tT  <  1  i  trv  i~  i  magnificent  tivcstcKk  and 
farming  region,  and  in  tbe  immediate  vicinity  arc  valuable 
dqposita  of  coaJ,  of  ilBMatanc^  «f  shale  auitabte  for  acwer  pipe  and 


of  fire  clay5.  The  city  has  important  horse  and  muk  yards. 
The  Missouri  Pjcttic,  three  ol  whose  operating  divisions  end  at 
Sedalia  and  thus  make  the  cily  its  central  division  point,  in  1904 
established  large  shops  (129  acres)  in  a  suburb  £.  of  the  dty. 
These  sbopa  and  those  of  the  Uiaieuri,  Kaniaa  &  Teaaa  railwnyi 
of  which  Sedalia  is  the  central  division  point  en  tbe  K.  end  of  its 
system,  add  ftcatjy  to  the  industrial  Inportance  of  the  dty. 
The  total  valua  of  tbe  factory  product  hi  1905  was  $1,691,727, 
showing  an  increase  of  31  &%  since  1900. 

Sedalia  was  established  as  a  station  «n  the  Missouri  Pacific 
railtoaii  in  1857.  In  1864  it  was  charlrrrd  its  a  town  and  was 
made  the  coui-.i y-seat,  succeeding  Gcorgelown  (then  a  (5our;shinj; 
town,  which  *[>eedi!y  fell  into  decay),  the  trTinsfcr  of  the  otficcs 
taking  place  in  1^65.  S(  'l.ilia  was  a  Union  military  post  through- 
out  the  Civil  War;  on  the  t5th  of  October  1864  a  detachment 
from  Sterling  Price's  raiding  column  dislodged  a  small  Union 
force  that  was  occupying  the  town,  but  tbe  CoBfederate  occu- 
pation ksted  only  one  day.  Sedalia  waa  cbaReied  aa  a  city  ia 
1889.  In  1896  a  constitutioaai  aawndBMBt  to  nno««  tbn 
stau  capital  from  JefaHB  City  to  SedaUn  was  drfeated  fay 
popular  vole. 

SEOAH,  a  town  of  nortlicm  Fr.mcc.  c.ipltal  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  i:i  the  department  of  .Arfleniies,  on  ihc  right  bank  of  the 
.Meuse,  \2  m.  S  K,  of  .Mezitre.s  by  r.iil.  Pop.  (1906)  town 
16,014;  commune  t9,S99-  Sedan  is  built  on  the  right  bjuk  of 
the  Mcuse  round  a  bend  in  tbe  riv-cr  forming  a  peninsula.  On  t  he 
left  bank  stands  the  suburb  of  Torcy,  situated  partly  within  the 
1  -end,  partly  beyond  the  canal  which  cuts  across  tbe  neck  of  tbe 
peninsula.  Thoe  is  a  Statue  of  Turenne  (bom  at  Sedan  in  1611 ), 
remains  of  a  caitk  of  the  15th  ccotuiy  and  a  Frototant  temple 
dating  from  159}.  Sedan  ts  the  seat  el  a  aab^pietea  and  ban 
a  municipal  Khod  of  weaving.  The  nunufoctwe  of  fine  Uacfc 
cloth  established  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  by  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  held  its  place  as  the  staple  industry  of  tbe  town 
till  low.irdi  the  end  of  the  liyth  cer.turj'.  A  large  variety  of 
»o<]llen  fabrics  are  produced,  and  there  are  flour  mills  and 
fac  lories,  for  industilat  BMcblociy,  beikn  and  heavy  Ina  feed^ 

thiKolite,  &c. 

Sedan  was  in  tbe  14th  century  a  dependency  of  tbe  abbey 
of  Mouzon.  the  possesion  of  which  was  dtspiitcd  by  the  ^jfhiye 
of  Li^ge  and  Reims.  United  to  the  crown  of  France  by  ChaMn 
v.,  it  was  ceded  by  Chaika  VI.  to  GutUaumc  de  BnMpMnMKt, 
whose  aen  sold  it  to  hia  brathvlnJaw  Eviatd  de  la  Mavck. 
For  two  oentucSca  tUs  family  eaatinued  mastei*  of  the  place  in 
spite  of  the  bishops  of  Litge  and  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and 
I>jrraine,  and  Henri  Robert  adopted  the  title  "  prince  of 
Sedan."  In  the  i6!h  cerit\ir\  the  town  was  an  asylum  for  many 
rrutestaii;  rcf'i^ccs,  who  laid  tlie  Viaii.s  of  its  industrial  proifxTity, 
and  it  became  the  wat  of  a  Protestant  seminary  RoL>trt  I. 
de  la  Marck  (d  li'^g)  w.is  lord  of  Sedan  when  he  acquired 
Bouillon.  His  grandson,  Robert  III  .  seigneur. of  I'~kurange  and 
Sedan  (d.  1537),  w.is  marshal  of  France  and  left  interesting 
memoirs.  Robert  IV.  de  la  Marck  (d.  1556),  also  marshal  ol 
France,  erected  Sedan  on  his  own  authority  into  an  independent 
principality.  By  the  marriage  oi  his  granddaughter  Chartottn 
with  Henry  L  de  h  Ttm  d'Anvetgne,  the  duchy  of  BouiBon  and 
theptindpalityof  Sedan  passed  to  the  bouse  of  TurentM!.  ^'htn 
the  new  duke  attempted  lo  maintain  his  independence,  Henry 
IV.  c.i[ituri-d  !^cil,'\n  in  three  days;  and  the  seccMid  duke  Frerlenc 
^faurii  e  de  la  Tour  d'.Auvcrgne,  eldest  brother  of  the  sT' at 
marih.il,  who  had  sevt  ral  times  revolted  against  Louj«  Xlll  , 
was,  after  his  share  in  tbe  conspirac)-  of  Cinq-Mars,  obiiged  to 
surrender  his  principality.  Sedan  thus  became  part  of  the  royal 
domain  in  On  fh«  i«{  of  September  1870  the  fortre^  •w'aa 

the  centre  of  the  ir.o-,1  disastrous  coiiilict  of  the  Franco- Gertrjan 
War  (see  bdow).  Tbe  viUage  of  BaxetUeib  3  bl  S.E.  oi  Sedan, 
contains  tbe  great  osMiaiy.  The  bouse,  leadcred  famooa  by 
Neuvitle's  paintings,  "  Les  Demitna  Cartouches,"  now  contalna 
objrets  found  on  the  baltlcfieM,    At  Donchery;  \\  m.  to  the 

west  of  S.^l.n.  is  ihe  cl^.'iteau  of  Pflli".'  n    where  .V  ;  ■  'i'  !■;  IIL 

surrendered  his  sword  and  where  the  terms  of  capiiuUUoa  of 

Sedan  wtfe  agwifrt  upon. 
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Btiiiii  of  Sedan  (September  Mt,  1870). — During  the  course  of  I  began  to  cross  over  the  town  iistlf.  At  nightfal!  on  the  31st 
the  31st  of  August  (see  Fkanco-Cerman  War)  the  retreating  I  the  leading  German  infantry  were  approaching.  The  Army  of 
French  army  (ist.  sth,  7th  and  uth  corps)  under  Marshal  the  Mouse  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  with  the  II.  Bavarians 
MacMahon  assembled  in  and  around  Sedan,  watched  throughout  |  moving  towards  Bazcillcs  to  reinforce  it,  and  the  III.  Army, 
the  day  by  the  Ccrnian  cavalry  but  not  severely  pu&bcd  by  them.  I  consbting  of  the  V.  and  XI.  corps  w^ith  the  Wiirttembeig 


Sedan  to  •  mall  old-fashioned  fortress,  lying  in  a  depres^on 
fcawea  t«o  ridg^  wbicb  eoovagie  la  the  pbtMO  of  lUy  about 
«|  n.  Mfth-cHl  of  tlM  town.  The  pert  which  its 
defences  played,  or  might  Iwvc  pliyed,  in  the  CBMiiw  hettle 

lay  in  the  strategic  possibflities  contained  hi  the  fine  and  leomy 

bridge-head  of  Torcy,  covering  an  elbow  bend  of  the  Mouse 
whence  the  whole  French  army  might  have  been  hurled  into  the 


division,  wa»  heading  for  Donch£ry  to  cut  ofl  the  French 
MesiireSf  and  only  a  mak  cavtliy  acnen  cloacd  the  cv 


Duiiag  tfle  irili^  «f  Um  |nt  «f  iknguat  the  Bavarians  threw 
&  pontoon  btid^  actoas  the  MeoM  below  R^milly,  and  soon  after 

d  iybrcak,  in  a  foe  which  'ny  thickly  over  the  whole  country, 
they  began  their  advance  towards  Bazcillcs,  held  by  Vawoigne's 

division  of  the  1.2th  corps 
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gap  between  the  German  III.  and  Mouse  armies,  had  there  been 
a  Napoleon  to  conceive  and  to  execute  this  plan.  But  MarMahon 
seems  to  have  been  too  despondent  to  contemplate  anything 
further  than  a  battle  for  (he  honour  of  the  army,  and  though 
communications  with  Mczicrcs,  where  Vinoy's  corps  (ijtb)  was 
galbcriag,  lay  open  thiwighoul  the  day,  be  neither  sent  <»dcrs 
to  it  Bor  nude  aqjr  amafmcBis  to  meet  the  eoadiig  danger 

The  troops  received  food  and  ammunition,  the  disorders 
consequent  on  the  successive  days'  fighting  in  retreat  were 
remedied,  and  the  men  themselves  got  what  ihcy  needed  mo^t 
of  all,  an  almost  unbroken  day's  rest.  Locally  their  positions 
were  strong,  particularly  to  the  east,  where  the  stream  flowing 
through  the  Fond  du  Givonne,  though  fordablc,  presented  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  taaical  handling  of  (he  Cciinaa  infantr>' 
But  as  a  whole  it  was  far  too  cramped  for  the  aunben  crowded 
into  it;  it  could  he  completely  overlooked  fron  the  heights  of 
FMaabb  «hci«  the  king  of  Ptintto's  beadqnartcn  took  tbdr 
in  at  «flaaoaB  iha  Gcnaa  aitillaar  fiM 


and  fairly  prepared  for  de- 
fence. The  firing  called  all 
troops  within  reach  of  the 
sound  to  arms,  and  bcfon 

5  AM.  the  If  euae  Anay  ma 
nmrchtng  to  the  battle-fieU, 
the  Guards  on  the  noithere 
road  via  Villers-Amay,  the 
Sa.\ons  and  I\'th  corps  tO 
ihc  south  along  the  river. 

Vassoignc's  tiivision  con- 
tained a  number  of  Marine 
battalions,  and  their  stub- 
bom  resistance  completely 
disconcerted  the  BavadBM. 
Deprived  of  all  aitilleiy  c»> 
opeiatioii  owing  to  the  1a§, 
the  latter  spent  themselvea 
in  fruitless  and  disconnected 
efforts  in  the  gardens  and 
streets  of  the  village,  and 
reinlcrLemetil.'i  were  Soon 
urgently    needed.  About 

6  A.M.  the  fog  lifted,  and 
the  German  batteries  at 
once  took  part  in  the 
struggle.  One  of  the  fint 
shells  maded  Manhal 
MacMahon.  The  next  lenior 
ofllicer,  General  Ducrot,  at 
once  assumed  command 
(7  A.M ).  But  it  h.ipi>cncd 
that  General  NS'irnptlcn,  who 
had  only  joined  the  army 
from  Algiers  on  the  night  of 
the  joih,  brought  with  him 
•  secret  commission  to 
mfufity  ^fffimpiufi  in  (ha 
event  of  the  death  or  dis- 
ablement of  MacMaboB. 
Of  this  power  he  did  not 

at  first  avail  himself,  since  he  was  a  stranger  lx)th  to  the 
army  and  the  country,  whilst  Ducrot  pi>s>e.-.>.eii  the  confidence 
of  the  one  and  the  knowledge  of  the  other  in  ihe  luKhesl  dej;rce. 
But  when  about  9  A.M  he  learnt  that  Ducrot  proposed  to  move 
the  whole  army  under  covcr  fli  letrguards  to  the  west  towards 
Mesiircs,  be  produced  bis  OOOUDiaiion  and  countermanded  the 
Movemeat,  being  Unieif  coaviaced  that  eastward  towards 
Baiaine  at  Meu  by  the  road  to  aahratkm.  Otden  once  teucd 
on  a  battle-field  are  not  easily  recalled,  and  the  result  of  tUt 
change  of  comman<l  wa.s  dire  confusion.  The  French  troops 
northward  of  BazcilleK,  alnnK  the  Fond  du  Givonne,  were  already 
commencing  their  withdrawal,  when  the  leading  trooii^  eif  the 
Saxon  XH.  corps  began  to  arrive  aljout  Daigny,  and  Uing  only 
opposed  by  a  weak  rearguard,  easily  carried  the  ridge  south 
of  the  Givonne-Sedan  road,  thus  threatening  the  retreat  of 
Vassoigne's  division  in  and  abovt  Baieillet,  which  then  fcU  into 
the  bands  of  the  Bavarians  between  le  and  ttA.li.  Aitbesame 
tbe  Onaid  cups  bad  begun  to  Jam  «p  between  Dalgajr 
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and  Givonnc,  and  there  being  no  serious  force  of  the  enemy  I 
in  frunt  of  them,  the  iirlillery  was  deploying  along  the  western 
heights  atx>ve  the  valley  of  Givonnc,  covered  only  by  weak 
advanced  guards  of  infantry,  when  niddenly  a  great  column  of 
French  infantry,  wne  6000  strong,  moving  west  in  pursuance 
of  Wim|>flcn'a  orders,  came  over  the  eastern  Ixirder  of  the  valley 
and  citafgBd  down  at  full  speed  towanlstlteguan,  Tben  followed 
oneoftlienaitdnniaticspectadcief theantirewar  Hiewhole 
of  the  corps  artillery  of  the  Guard  turned  upon  these  devoted 
men,  and  tore  the  column  in  half,  shrouding  it  in  dense  clouds 
of  dust  and  smoke  from  t)io  bursting  shells,  above  which  could 
be  seen  the  trunks  and  hmUi  of  men  flung  upwards  by  their 
explosion.  The  head  of  the  column,  iHii!.ips  jooo  strong, 
nevertheless  kept  on  its  way,  but  under  the  combined  fire  of 
the  Guard  rifle  battalion  and  the  flanking  fire  from  other  guns 
its  impetus  died  out  and  its  d£bns  disappeared  by  degrees 
uador  flOBVCnicnt  cover.  The  Ccman  Guards  were  now  free 
to  stntdl  oat  ttait  ifjAt  tomnia  the  Bdgua  frontief  (where 
tbe  mots  of  tlw  III.  Aimy  wett  abeady  noring)  and  prepare 
«ith  all  deliberation  for  the  attack  on  the  Bois  de  la  Garenne 

The  111  Army  had  moved  off  as  early  as  j.^o  a.m.,  and  by 
4  A.M.  was  already  croising  the  Mcuse  at  Donchtry,  anlni  by 
several  pontoon  and  trestle  bniigcs  thrown  over  during  the  night. 
Their  right  w.is  covered  from  s:^;lit  by  the  peninsula  formed 
by  a  bend  of  the  river,  and  the  march  of  the  several  columns 
was  unopposed  till,  clearing  its  northern  extremity,  they  began 
to  deploy  to  their  right  between  St  Mengea  and  Floing.  Here 
Huy  encountered  French  outposts,  which  fell  back  on  their  main 
IMaitiOn  «B  the  ridfc,  to  the  south  of  the  Floing-Uly  road. 
ApJnit  tUs  poaitkm  tho  GcnnaB  aitiDery  now  pressed  fonrard, 
and  seeing  their  exposed  position.  General  GaUifet  brought  for> 
ward  his  brigade  uf  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  and  delivered  a  most 
dashing  charge.  But  being  unsupported  he  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  again  behind  the  cover  of  the  Caz^il-UIy  ridge. 

It  was  now  about  11  a.m.,  and,  whether  ir.ijvcil  l.iy  the  l)el:aeil  , 
tmpulseof  Ducrot's  orders  or  attracted  by  the  apparent  weakness 
of  the  Pr\it«ana  within  sight,  the  French  infantry  now  made  a 
briUbut  counter-attack  out  of  their  poeiiion  in  their  usual 
auuuMr.  But  Gcnnan  idnfoncmenta  commg  suddenly  into 
view,  and  their  tfwi  Invliig  apcnl  ItscU,  tbcgr  fdl  back  sfsin, 
holding  only  to  FMng,  whooe  H  nqnired  aeufy  two  bom  more 
to  expel  them. 

;  About  noon  WimpfTcn  rode  up  to  General  Douay  and  asked  him 
whether  he  could  hold  on  to  his  position.  The  latter,  possibly 
dated  by  the  success  of  his  recent  attack,  replied  in  the  afHrma- 
tive,  pointing  out  only  the  iinf)ortancc  of  mainlaining  the 
Calvaire  d'lUy  to  the  north.  De  Wimpffen  promised  him  support 
from  the  ist  corps  on  the  right  rear,  part  of  which,  hidden  in 
the  Bois  de  la  Garenne,  had  as  yet  been  little  engaged,  and  then 
tode  aoitth  to  Balan,  where  he  fimud  the  latb  eoqit  UlMag 
desperately.  He  then  sent  back  to  Douay  for  remforcements, 
and  the  latter  despatched  all  he  could  spare.  These,  marching 
south,  crossed  the  triKijis  df  ilie  i^t  mrp?  s(  r.i  10  Douay's  assist- 
ance. The  Prussian  shells  v.erc  .ilre.nly  cra.shing  into  the  woods 
from  all  sides,  and  counlU-ss  stragglers  and  riiierless  horses 
caused  most  serious  delay.  To  gain  time,  Margiicritle's  division 
was  ordered  to  charge.  Margueritte  was  killed  as  he  rode  forward 
to  reconnoitre,  and  GaUifet  took  command.  "  For  the  next 
half-hoor,"  says  the  Prussian  official  account,  "  the  scene  defies 
description.  GaUifet  and  Us  iquadroos  covered  themselves  with 
glory,  but  he  bad  not  soee  sabres  at  his  dispoaaL  Under  the 
storm  of  shell  and  over  the  broken  groiud  manoeuvring  was 
impossible.  But  a  series  of  isolated  cliarges  were  delivered  with 
results  which  convinced  well-nigh  every  survivor  that  the  day  of 
cavalry,  in  sufhricnt  numbers  and  projKrly  handled  on  the 
battle-field,  was  by  no  mc.\ns  spent."  About  an  hour  after  the 
cavalry  charges,  between  3  and  4  P.U.,  the  Germans  at  length 
fMbcred  weight  enough  to  attcnpt  the  assaiUt  of  the  French 
nudn  position,  and  moved  by  a  comnon  instinct,  lines  of  men 
■taaoat  t  fls.  bi  atent,  presMd  on,  gaining  cover  from  the  convex 
slope  of  theUB,  till  at  length  they  were  able  to  Storm  the  Stub* 
bornly-detoded  lidgc.  .Meanwhile,  WimpOea  bad  tolltlaUad>» 


fresh  counter-stroke  from  the  Fond  du  Givonne  agninst  BaJao 
di.d  D.-i,'.<  i;ics.  Carried  out  with  magnilitcnt  cuura^L,  ii  swept 
the  Bavarians  out  of  both  villages,  and  for  a  moment  the  rood 
seemed  open  for  escape,  but  Wimpffen  did  aot  ksov  tktt  tiM 
IV.  Prumiao  corps  stood  waiting  behind  the  gapi. 

Riding  back  to  the  town  to  seek  tlie  emperor  aaitbBplora  Mm 
to  pliM  lihrffH  at  the  bssd  oC  nil  availablo  iidtaiMOMMBt% 
hie  saw  a  wUte  flag  break  out  ftam  tbe  St  eepk  of  the  cbnidi  tttww, 
but  almost  instantaneously  disappear.  He  did  indeed  reach  the 
emperor,  but,  delayed  by  the  appalling  confusion,  was  too  late. 
The  flag  had  gone  up  again  and  he  knew  that  further  resistaxice 
was  hopeless.  The  fighting  did  not  cease  at  once.  The  troops  he 
had  directed  to  make  the  filial  effort,  their  eye-s  tj.xed  on  the  enemy 
in  front  of  them,  never  saw  the  flag;  and  until  6  p.m.  a  aeries 
of  isolated  attempts  were  made  to  break  the  iron  circle  witb  which 
the  Germans  liad  surrounded  them.  The  emperor,  who  during 
the  early  bows  of  the  day  had  fearlessly  courted  death,  at  length 
ovoooat  by  Olline  physical  pain  and  exhaustion,  had  dddcn 
bade  to  the  town,  and  Aoai  4  p.m.,  seeing  no  hope  of  mceeM, 
had  sent  a  parlementaire  conveying  his  personal  surrender  to  the 
king  of  Prussia,  at  the  same  time  ordering  the  white  ilag  to  t>e 
hoisted.  It  was  torn  down  by  a  Colonel  Fauve,  but  was  hoisted 
again  half  an  hour  bter,  when  Prussian  troops  from  Cazal  were 
aliii'  it  at  the  western  gates  of  Sedan.  It  only  remained  for 
Wimpilcu  to  make  terms  for  the  army,  and  after  a  k>ng  and 
gallant  effort  to  avert  the  iitevltable,  he  at  length  signed  an 
unconditiooal  aurrender,  with  the  sole  allcviatloa  Cintioduced 
a  tribute  of  ntpea  for  the  gallantry  shown  by  Us  asea)  th^t  al 
officcn  wera  to  leiabi  their  swords. 

Thus  passed  into  captivity  82,000  men,  558  guns  and  stores 

to  an  immense  .-.mount.  The  price  to  the  vk  tots  for  this  result 
was  in  round  numbers  9000.  The  French  killed  and  woun  ieci 
numbered  about  17,000.  It  is  indicative  of  the  demoraJizatiun 
in  the  French  army  that  this  figure  is  1000  less  than  the  cost  of 
the  victory  to  the  Germans  at  Wttrth,  although  on  that  occasion 
the  French  troopa  actualhr  engaged  numbered  one  half  those 
avaibble  at  Sedan.  The  duration  «f  the  fil^ting  was  the  same 
in  both  cues.  (F.  M.  M  J 

IDMUhCRAn.  a  portable  dhahr  or  covered  vddde,  with  aide 
vdndows,  and  entrance  thram^  hb^ed  doorway  at  the  front, 
the  roof  also  opening  to  allow  the  occupant  to  stand.  It  is 
carried  on  pole-  !  •vo  "  i  hairnen."  Alike  in  Paris  arnl  in 
London  the  scU^iu-ckaix  man  w^as  an  institution — in  the  one 


I  I  li  ur  (.ilicr  Hc-g.inh). 


city  he  was  usually  an  Auvcrgnat,  in  the  other  an  Irishman. 
The  sedan-chair  was  a  fashionable  mode  of  transjwrt  in  to-Ans 
up  to  a  century  or  so  ago.  It  took  its  name  from  the  town  of 
Sedan,  in  France,  where  it  was  first  used,  and  was  introduced  into 
England  by  Sir  5.  Duncombe  in  1634.  Although  a  typical^ 
18th-century  vehicle  it  was  used  in  the  17th,  and  had  been  knowB 
much  eaiUer.  Indeed,  the  ancient  atdia  teOaUnt  of  the  popes 
imtily  aiudincBtaiy  foRBoiMdurchilit  TkMawMdci  wera 
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often  be-au'jfully  painted,  even  the  RTCitcst  French  p.istoralists 
not  disdaining  to  embellish  their  panels  It  is  still  in  use  at 
the  public  baths  at  IschI,  in  Austria,  and  also  in  the  city  of  Bath, 
Zn^wd.  AS  a  mode  of  transit  in  connexion  with  the  tnediral 
baths.  The  sedaa-cb&ir  cao  be  taken  into  the  bedroom,  and  the 
invalid  conveyed  without  exposure  to  the  ooter  air  to  and  from 
the  mineral-water  bath.  The  poki  ue  to  anufed  that  the 
chair  may  be  carried  up  ud  dowb  ttlttt  aad  ItiB  pmcrve 
ita  hoPMiital  pnajtina. 

fBIBBMB.  a  Buifcct  toim  la  Ike  Skipton  padbawntairy 
division  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yoifcihire,  Enilaiid,  a8|  m.  S.S.E. 
of  Penrith  by  a  branch  of  the  London-ft  North-Western  railway. 
Pop.  (iQoi)  1430.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  junction  of 
several  smail  ureams  forming  the  river  Lune,  in  a  deep  valley 
surrounded  by  hi^-lying  mi>ors.  The  chiirih  of  St  Andrew  is 
principally  late  Norman.  The  grammar  »c1kk>I  was  founded  by 
Dr  Roger  Lupton,  provost  of  Eton  College,  in  1 518,  but  as  it  was 
connected  with  a  chantry  it  was  SttppccMod  by  Heniy  VllL,  to 
be  refoundcd  in  1551  by  Edwaid  VL; it  MW  takaillllk  aaong 
the  impotUBt  public  ichools. 

•BHKKi  UCHABD  JOHM  (1845-1906),  New  Zedaad 
ttftlwMB,  was  bon  at  EccfcetoB,  LuouUk,  ihglwklii  In  ttiSt 
htifatlief bdngnchooloMrtef atEcdwtaalBHedwol  Bevw 
brought  up  to  the  engineering  trade,  and  when  eighteen  went 
to  Au&iraiia  and  entered  the  railway  workshops  at  Melbourne. 
He  was  caught  by  the  "  gol<l  fever  "  and,  went  to  BcndiRo,  where 
he  spent  some  lime  in  the  lii^ngsi  hut  in  1&66  he  jcined  an 
uncle  on  the  west  coast  of  New  Zealand.  stattinR  work  rii  a  niir.er. 
In  1869  he  married  Miss  Louisa  Jane  Spotswood,  of  Melbourne. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  a  scat  on  his  local  Koad 
Boud,  and  he  was  soon  returned  to  the  Westland  Prox-fncial 
Council  for  the  Arahura  diilriot,  tcwiminy  its  first  ch.iirman 
«f  «oniiiitteet.  la  (879  be  wai  Rtumeil  to  the  Mew  Zealand 
pariitMeot  for  XanaiB,  and  eat  for  tliat  conetUueBCy  tweaty- 
att  yeaiik  tbough  iu  naoie  was  changed  to  Westland.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Ballaooe  ministry  (1891).  holding  the  portfolios 
for  public  works,  defence  and  niines;  and  on  I!.i!l.incc's  *ic.ilh 
(iSrji)  became  premier,  a  fjosition  he  rel.iinrd  till  his  sudden 
death  on  ihc  loih  of  June  1006.  During  these  years  .Seddi>ii 
hcKi  a  unique  place  in  the  public  life  of  New  Zc.il.ind,  and  in 
its  n-lalioiii  with  the  empire  He  coniliini-d  his  premiership 
with  various oQlccs — as  colunial  treasurer,  niinistcr  for  educalion, 
postmaster-general,  tekpr.ipli  commissioner,  minister  of  m.irinr, 
minister  for  land  purchase,  and  minister  for  labour, — but  his 
strenuous  personality,  and  the  confidence  inspired  by  Ui  deter- 
■hiaiioii  to  make  New  Zealand  a  Uving  foroe  aauMig  the 
British  doolnloiia,  woe  tbe  doalaaUoff  Icattnta  In  all  bb  cowM 
of  action.  His  lafge  pttysl<|tie,  his  profound  earnestness,  Ms 
gift  of  popular  oratory,  his  expansive  kindliness  and  his  power 
of  deali.'if;  Mi  i;  cn,  ma<lc  him  supreme  among  his  own  people. 
He  bccanu  ».aijAn  in  a  wider  sphere  after  his  attending  tlie 
colonial  conference  in  London  in  iS<)7,  and  thenceforth  he  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  Uriti.^-h  inij>crialisrn.  During  the 
Boer  War,  and  afterwards  in  the  movemLiit  for  preferential 
trade  with  the  colonics,  he  was  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  Mr 
Chamberlain,  though  he  was  characteristically  outspoken  in 
aippoaition  to  the  istroductioa  of  Chinese  labour  into  South 
AWtM.  ffit  rough  and  ready  views  were  frequently  open  to 
oitfebB,  but  Us  vigorous  patriotism  and  iateaiity  of  character 
^ve  hima  penaanent  place  among  tboee  wbo  have  wwied  for 
(he  consolidation  of  the  British  dominions. 

A  life,  by  J.  Dnunmond,  was  published  in  1007. 

SEDDON.  THOMAS  (i8ii-i8s6),  English  landscape  painter, 
was  born  in  Ixtndon  on  the  aSth  of  August  iS?i.  His  father 
was  a  cabinttniakcr,  and  the  son  for  .some  time  followed  the  s.inie 
occupation  ,  but  in  1S4  j  he  was  sent  to  Pari?  to  study  ornamental 
art.  On  his  return  he  executed  designs  for  furniture  for  his  father. 
In  1849  he  made  sketching  expeditions  in  Wales  and  France, 
and  ia  1851  began  to  exhibit  in  the  Royal  Academy,  sending  a 
figure-piece,  Penelope  and  aftamardi  landtcapct,  dcrivins  tbeir 
subjeas  ffom  Brittaagr.  In  the  end  of  iSs)  be  jplaed  Robnan 
Bat  at  Caifo.  He  woAed  for  a  year  bi  Egyvt  and  Pakitloe, 


executing  view*  whidi  Ruskin  pronounced  to  be  "the  first 
landscapes  uniting  j>erferl  arlislical  skill  with  toix>Kraphir.\I 
accuracy,  bciiis  direrled.  with  stern  stU-restraint,  to  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  Riving  to  [>ers<jiis  who  cannot  travel  trusts 
worthy  knowledge  oi  the  scenes  which  ouj^ht  to  bemo«t  interesting 
to  them."  Seddon's  Eastern  subjects  were  exhibited  in  Bemera 
Street,  London,  in  1855,  and  in  Conduit  Street  in  1856.  In 
October  1856  Seddon  again  visited  Cairo,  where  be  died  on 
the  ajfd  of  November  in  i8$7liis  works  were  «difl>ited  hi  tba 
tooma  of  the  Sodety  of  Arts,  ud  his  impoitant  and  daboratdy 
finished  picture,  "  Jerusalem  and  the  Valley  of  Jehoshapbat," 
was  purchased  by  aubKription  and  presented  to  the  National 
Gallery. 

A  memoir  of  Seddon.  by  hit  broihrr.  was  pubtithed  in  1859. 

SEDERUNT,  ACT  OF,  in  .Scots  law,  an  ordinance  for  rcgulatinR 
the  forms  of  judicial  procedure  Ix^fore  the  Court  of  Session,  passed 
by  the  judges  under  authority  of  a  power  originally  conferred 
bv  -ir  ,  •  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  1540,  c.  93.  A  quorum  of 
.      J    .:i  s  it,  required  to  pass  an  act  of  Sederunt. 

SBDOLBY,  an  urban  district  of  Staflordshir^  Ei^land, 
between  Dudley  and  WdverfaaaptOB,  in  the  parttamentaiy 
boMO^  at  WolveilianiplOB.  Popu  (1901)  I5,9S>>  Ihe  district 
abooadf  in  cod,  lime  and  Ironxone.  Naib,  rivets,  chains, 
fire-irons,  lock.s  and  safes  are  produced.  The  parish  includes 
the  large  manufaciurini;  districts  01  Upper  and  Lower  Gomal, 
("os<  lcy  and  Dcejifu  liis,  the  last  having  a  station  on  the  London 
I'i:  North-Western  r.ulw.iy,  10  m.  \V.\  W  from  Birmingham. 

SEDGWICK,  ADAM  (i -Ss-iS;;)),  Krgli.sh  K<t>Iopst,  wa.s  bom 
on  the  22nd  of  March  1785  at  Dent  in  Yorkshire,  (be  second 
son  of  Richard  Sedgwick,  vicar  of  the  parish.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Grammar  Schoob  of  Dent  and  Sedbcrgh,  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  as  fifth  wrangler 
in  1808,  and  two  yeara  later  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  bi>CoU«|a. 
For  several  yeaiarowaa  occupied  as  private  trtor  and  aflarwaida 
aa  aairtanl  matheniatlcal  tutor  at  Trinity  Cdkye.  In  i<t8 
he  was  admitted  to  prints*  orders.  Re  had  at  this  time  paid  no 

ScrioU'T  .ittrntion  to  geology.  As  a  lad  he  had  collected  fossils 
from  ibe  Mount.iin  Limestone  ne.ir  Dent,  .iml  in  iSij  he  had 
visited  the  mines  near  Furness  and  Coni-ton.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  Rev.  John  H.iilstone  rc!ir«;d  in  itilii  from  the  post  of 
\Vcx>dvs.irdiaii  profcsvir  of  geology,  Sedgwick  apiilicd  for  the 
vacancy,  anri  v.  is  s«  strongly  supported  by  his  college  as  a  man 
of  talent  that  he  was  elected  by  a  large  majority.  He  now 
took  up  the  study  of  Vology  with  intense  zeal,  traversed  targe 
areas  in  the  souu  ot  England,  and,  beooming  acquainted  with 
W.  D.  Conybeara,  icfarded  bim  as  bis  master  in  geology.  It 
la  astoniibing  with  what  rapidity  be  grasped  the  prindplca  of 
stratigraphical  geology  and  the  rdaUon^^  of  rocks  in  the 
field.  In  papers  read  before  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Society.  I  s.o- 1  I .  on  the  structure  of  parts  ol  Devonsliire  and 
t'uniwall,  he  rii.ofo  ol^si  rvatioiis  ol  exripiiotial  i;ili-re>t  arvd 
value.  Of  this  s<xiet>  in  iSio  he  had  been  one  of  the  founders 
with  J.  S.  llcn^low.  Kvery  year  for  a  long  period  now  brought 
its  se.tson  of  liild  work,  Sedfiwivk  dealt  with  the  geology  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  ^ith  the  &traia  of  the  Yorkshire  coast 
(in  papers  published  in  the  AhhoIs  of  Philosophy,  1822,  i8f6); 
and  he  e.\amincd  the  rocks  of  the  north  of  Scotland  with 
Murchison  in  1827.  He  contributed  an  important  essay  On 
tka  Ctattgu^  Rdciimu  and  J$iUnul  SlraUun  tf  Me  itcgiusia» 
limtttvM  to  tlie  Gcokglcal  Society  of  London  (rSrS).  As  eariy 
as  1S22  he  had  begun  to  make  a  detailed  geological  map  of  the 
older  rocks  of  the  Lake  District;  he  continued  these  researches 
whereby  the  main  structure  of  this  niountiln  rc;;io;i  was  first 
unravelled,  in  succccdins  years-  and  the  princij-.d  results  were 
ljroo,i;lil  before  llie  (nol.jKical  .Socie  ty  { 1  ;  -  1  j  ,fi  I .  .Meanwhile 
he  elected  president  of  the  Gcologieal  bociety  in  1&29-1830, 
and  in  tSji  he  commenced  field-work  in  North  Wales.  His  chief 
atteotioo  was  now  concentrated  on  the  older  of  En^nd 
and  Wales.  Murcbiton  began  the  t^^k  of  unravelling  tha 
structnre  of  the  dder  fOCfca  on  the  Wdtb  borders  ia  the  same  year. 
They  had  Intended  to  atait  together,  hut  the  ananRcmenis 
fell  Ibnra^t  and  tfaua  they  bean  tbdr  bbouia  isdcpcndently 
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and  from  opposite  sides  of  the  principality.  EvrntuaUy  Sedg-  I 
wick  founded  the  Cambrian  system  f  'r  the  olJi-^t  »;rotjp  uf 
foMilifcfOlU  ttrAUk,  and  Murchuon  the  Silunan  sy&tcm  for  the 
(mt  imp  Immediatdy  below  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  Their 
qfitefltt  ««•  toood  to  ««ctlip— Sedgwkk's  Uppet  Cambrian 
and  MtucUm'k  Lower  SflMiini  being  pnctically  equivalent. 
Heaet  mow  a  painful  oootroveny  that  baa  only  of  late  yean 
baa  (trmlnatcd  by  the  adoption  of  Pmfmm  C.  LapnwUi's 
tcm  Ordovidan  in  place  of  the  Upper  Camhrim  of  Sedgwidi 
and  the  Lower  SiluriAn  of  Murchison. 

Sedgwick  was  ever  actively  interested  In  the  wort  of  liis 
university.  His  famous  Ducourse  on  the  Studies  of  Ike  U nmrniy 
c/  Cambridcr.  iMi  ,  i  rul  in  i  >  i.'  was  published  in  expanded  form 
in  1833;  it  rcathed  a  tilth  edition  in  1S50.  Tbe  studies  were 
reviewed  under  the  headings  of  (i)  The  laws  of  nature,  (i) 
Anckot  literature  and  language,  and  (3)  Ethics  and  metaphysics; 
■ad  ths  volume  had  so  grown  that  it  ultimately  consisted  of 
441  pasM  of  preface,  or  pccliminaiy  diwntitioa  on  Uw  tatuirf 
of  creattoQ,  mth  arguments  agahist  dK  tiiiiHMitilion  of  ipeciei, 
and  an  essay  on  the  evidences  of  diistknity;  the  discourse 
occupied  94  pages;  and  there  was  an  appendbc.of  notes,  &c., 
that  filled  12$  pages. 

In  i8j  J  Sedgwick  was  pre!,ideiu  of  the  British  Association 
at  the  first  Cambridge  mcxMing,  and  in  1834  he  was  appointed  a 
canon  of  Norwich.  In  with  Murchison  he  made  a  special 
Study  of  the  Culm-tr.iasure^  of  Dcvoiiihire,  wlixh  umil  that 
time  had  been  grouped  with  the  greywacke,  and  together  they 
demonstrated  that  the  main  mass  of  the  strata  belonged  to  the 
age  of  the  true  Coal  Measures.  Continuing  their  researches  mto 
the  bordering  strata  they  were  able  to  sliow  in  1839,  from  the 
dctcnninatioas  ol  William  LoBsdale,  that  the  foaalb  of  the  Soutii 
DevvB  UmolaBet  and  thoee  of  DflEaeombe  and  other  parta  of 
North  Devon  were  of  an  intermediate  type  between  those  of  the 
SOurian  and  Carboniferous  systems.  TTiey  therefore  introduced 
the  term  I)i  \m  ii;i:,  f,ir  thi-  ;:riMt  group  of  !ilatcs,  grits  and  lime- 
stones, now  known  under  th.1l  name  in  We^t  Somerset,  Devon  and 
Cornwall.  These  results  were  publishc*!  in  the  great  memoir  by 
Sedgwick  and  Murchison,  "  On  the  Physical  Structure  of  Devon- 
shire "  {Trans.  Gtol.  Soc.,  1S30)-  Of  bter  published  works  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  mention  A  Synopsis  of  the  Classification  of  tke 
British  Pataeotoic  Rocks  (1855),  which  contained  a  systematic 
dcMtiption  of  the  foeails  Iqr  F.  McCoy.  Alw  the  preface  by 
Sadi»ki  to  A  Cakbtn*  cotUdim  ifCmMon  mi  SOmiam 
FusOt  (ontaitud  i»  iktCtd^kd  MtMwm  Mf  Umm$itf  of 
CambriJte,  by  J.  W.  Salter  (1873). 

The  WolListon  Mctlal  of  the  Geological  Sodety  was  awarded 
to  Sc<Jgwick  in  i.S5i,an<l  the  Copley  Medal  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  tS6j.  lie  continued  to  lecture  until  iS7j,  when  i'J  health 
rendered  necessary  the  appointment  of  a  deputy  (Professor  J. 
Morris).  Be  died  at  Caabiidga  on  the  iTtb  of  Jaonaiy 
X873. 

In  1865  the  senate  of  the  university  rceclved  from  A.  A.  Van 

Sittart  the  mm  of  (500  "  for  the  purpo»e  of  encouraginit  the  ttudy 
ol  >;<<il'iKy  .inmr..;  ihe  rcsiiknt  members  of  the  univir--ity,  and  in 
honour  of  the  Kev.  Adam  S<-dgwick."  Thus  was  founded  the 
Sedgwick  prize  to  be  given  every  third  year  for  tbe  best  ettay  on 
some  geological  »ut>iei:i.  The  first  Sedgwick  prize  was  awarded  in 
1873.  On  the  death  of  Sedgwick  it  was  di-cided  that  his  memorial 
■houid  take  the  form  of  a  new  and  larger  muiteum.  Hitherto  the 
geological  colleitions  had  l>ccn  pUi  ed  in  the  \\  .1. -IwarHl.in  Mii'j-um 
in  CoclccrcU's  Building.  Through  the  energy  i<i  rriifr^  -<>r  1 .  Mc  K. 
Hughe*  (lUCcevKir  to  Sei^Kwick)  the  new  luiddinj  termed  the  S  'l,;- 
wick  Mu.wum  wm-*  compUted  and  opened  in  lij'  t 

S<<'  the  I. iff  and  JL^//;rj.by  John  Willi*  Clark  a  ml  Thomas  M^Kmny 

Hui^h.;.  ilSy;). 

SEDGWICK,  JOHN  (1813-1864),  American  general,  was  bom 
at  Cornwall,  Connecticut,  on  the  tjth  of  September  1813,  and 
graduated  at  Wot  Poiat  fa  ilb7.  ABMMDpt  his  danmatca  were 
Joaepb  Hodkeft  BnatfliB  Bn0  and  J.  A.  Early.  He  law  active 
service  against  the  Sffliinnhe  in  Florida,  and  took  part  as  aa 
artillery  officer  In  the  Meakaa  War,  winm'ng  the  breveu  of 
captain  and  major  for  hk  OOnduct  at  Contrcras-Churubusco 
and  Chapultepec.  In  coaunaad  first  of  a  brigade  and  later  of  a 


Days'  and  Maryland  campaigns.  At  the  battle  of  Antietam  ho 
\vi5  twiie  wounded,  but  remained  On  the  field.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  given  command  of  the  VL  corps,  in  which  poaitaaa  be 
toolt  an  important  part  in  the  battle  of  Chancellorsvillc,  "-f* 
the  famous  tinea  of  Frcdericksbaig  and  fightiag  the  $Lwu» 
battle  of  Bank'a  Feed.  The  VLeoipa  bone  a  ahifeia  tbe  battle 
of  Cettyihnk  haviH  flutda  a  Iba  tecad  aaidi  to  the  SeUL 
Sedgwiii hadbendnredtbecMef  eoounaadof  thearmy  upon 
Hooker's  resignation ;  but  he  declined,  and  retained  his  command 
of  the  V'l.  corps  during  the  Virginuin  campaign  of  the  autumn  of 
iS6  i,  tx-ing  on  several  occasions  placed  by  Meade  in  charge  of  a 
wing  of  the  army.  He  was  also  given  the  command  of  the  whole 
army  in  .Me.nlt-'s  al)scnce.  At  the  action  of  Rappahannock 
station  Sedgwick  by  a  brilliant  night  attack  destroyed  two 
brigades  of  Eariy's  division  (November  7th).  When  Grant 
became  commamUag-geneial  and  tbe  Army  of  tbe  Potomac  was 
reorganized  in  thraecofpa,tbeVL«a80aeof  these,  and  Sedgwick 
thus  led  his  old  cetpit  warn  fNatly  angmeated,  at  the  battle  oi 
the  WadnacaL  At  tta  apeaiag  of  the  battle  ef  ^otliyltaaia 
Court  Uonae.  Sedgwick  «M  killed  (9tb  of  M^r  sM4>  by  a  iboe 
from  a  Confederate  aUraitaliar.  A  m<WMimint  to  Ue  maaoiy, 
cast  from  the  guns  taken  biactiott  by  tbo  VLoocpi.  Via  OMCted 
at  West  Point  in  1868. 

SEDILIA  (the  plural  of  Lat.  sediU,  scat),  in  ccclesi.xsi ical 
architecture,  the  term  given  to  the  s»-at5  on  the  s-nuth  side  of 
the  chancel  near  the  altar  fur  the  use  uf  the  i  nniating  priests. 
They  are  generally  three  in  number,  for  the  priest,  deacon  and 
sulMkacon.  The  custom  of  recessing  them  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall  b«gaB  about  the  end  of  the  iilh  century;  some  esrly 
examples  couirt  only  of  stone  benches,  and  there  is  one  instance 
ol  a  aingk  aeat  or  ataMbair  la  atoae  at  Lcabam  h»  Kent,  tboci^ 
by  eome  to  be  a  coafeMhtoaL  Tbe  nicbee  orieeemea  la  widdb 
they  are  Mnk  are  often  richly  decorated  with  eancpiea  and 
subdivided  with  moulded  shafts,  pinnadea  and  tabemade  work; 
the  .w.it'i  .ire  sometimes  at  iliiTerent  Icvcls,  the  eastern  being 
always  the  hi>;hest.  and  s<JtneiinK-s  an  additional  niche  is  pro- 
vided in  which  the  piscina  is  placed. 

SEDITION  (Lat.  se  or  srj,  apart,  and  tVe,  to  go,  a  going  apart, 
dibitTisiiin),  in  law,  an  attempt  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  01  the 
state.  In  Roman  law  sedition  was  considered  as  majtilis  or 
treason.  In  English  law  it  is  a  vciy  elastic  term,  including 
offences  ranging  from  libel  to  treason  (f.*.).  It  is  rarely  used 
except  in  its  adjectival  form,  «.|.  seditious  hliel,  seditious  mcctiaC 
or  seditious  coaqiiracy.  "  Aa  to  sedition  ilaelf/'iaya  Mr  Joitica 
Stephen.  "  I  do  not  tbink  tliat  any  such  oAnMe  la  kaowa  to 
English  law  "  {Hist.  Crim.  Lam,  voL  ii.  diap.  niv.).*  Thm 
principal  enactments  now  in  force  dealing  with  seditious  offenceo 
were  all  p  ln^i  d  during  the  last  twenty-five  \cars  of  the  reign  of 
George  111.  J  hey  are  the  L'idawiul  Oaths  .Xct  1707,  prohibiting 
the  administering  or  taking  of  unlawful  oaths  (sec  Oath)  or  the 
belonging  to  an  unlawful  confederacy;  the  Unlawful  Drilling 
Act  1819-1870  prohibited  unlawful  drilling  and  military  exer- 
cises, and  the  acts  for  the  suppression  of  correspondine  «,>i-ictics, 
the  Unlawful  Societies  Aa  1799  and  the  Sediti  u  M  ctioga 
Act  1817.  No  pcofwHngi  oaa  be  iutituted  under  these  laat 
two  acta  wttbaat  the  aa&el^  of  Aa  few  officer*  of  tbe  ctemi 
(CoRopoiMfing  Sodctica*  Ac.,  Act,  >8«6)«  Vvdu  tbo  bead  of 
sutotet  draed  at  aeditioaa  offeacea  nay  abe  be  darned  ttatotca 
of  Richatd  II.  (1378,  1388)  against  scanddum  magnatum  or 
slander  of  great  men,  such  as  peers,  judges  or  great  officers  of 
;t,;'r,  V.  1  , ! i  i  y  ilistord  may  arise  within  the  realm,  and  a  statute 
of  Charles  II.  (1661)  against  tumultuous  petitioning  (sec  I'm> 
tion).  There  has  been  no  prosecution  for  many  years  for  sc<litiotis 
words  as  distinguished  from  seditious  libel,  but  such  words  have 
been  admitted  as  evidence  in  proceedings  for  seditious  conspiracy 
(f.t.),  as  in  the  pmaecation  of  O'ConneU  in  1844  and  of  C  S. 
Paradl  and  othm  la  1880  (see  JZeg.  v.  PanA,  Coac'k  CrtMtaol 
Cto»,v«l.iiv.soS)<  BythePrieoaActiSrr.aaypriMMMraadcr 
•entence  for  seditkm  nr  letntlona  Ubd  la  to  be  treated  aa-  a 
misdemeanant  of  the  first  division. 

*  The  word  "  icdttion  "  occurs,  however,  in  the  Prison  Aa  V%J7» 
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ScoUani.—"  M  act*  by  which  th«  minds  of  the  people  may  be 
Incited  to  defeat  the  fmreramcnt  or  ooatrol  lc{i»Ution  by  violeiit 
or  unconstitutional  mean*  an  Kditioua"  (Vtacdonald,  Crimimat 
Law,  339).  Sedition  it  punithable  by  fine  or  impriwnment  or  both 
(Punishment  o(  Lcaung-malang,  ftc.  iB2j).  A  very  large  number 
of  act*  of  the  Scottish  p«r1kfflcnt  dealt  with  sedition,  beginning  as 
early  a*  11 84  with  the  assice  of  William  the  Lion,  c.  39.  Lrj^ing- 
making  i«  to  be  distinguished  from  sedition,  as  it  attacked  only  the 
•ovL-mi^n  indnndually,  not  the  Kovcrnmcnt. 

Umltd  SiaUt. — In  the  acts  of  Congrc**  the  word  "  sedition  " 
appear*  to  oocnr  only  is  the  army  and  navy  artidca.  A  soldier 
joiniii^  any  setUtkm  or  who,  being  present  at  any  tedition,  does  not 
lue  hu  utmost  endeavour  to  supptesa  the  same,  is  puoislublie  with 
death  or  mch  other  punishment  as  a  court>roartial  ihall  direct 
(U^  Rev  Stats,  t  1343.  arts.  33,  93).  A  sailor  utierine  seditious 
word*  it  punishable  at  the  discretion  of  a  court-nuirtijL  In 
■a  act  of  Congress  called  the  Sedition  Act  was  passed,  which  expired 
by  cfflunoo  of  time  in  ttoi.  lu  ronttiiutionality  was  violemly 
Mailed  at  the  time  and  it  "was  beyond  .ill  quc*tiaa  condemaed  by 
pubUc  sentiment"  as  " MMcei^tiblc  of  being  used  for  purpose*  of 
oppression  and  tcrroriara."  (Sc<;  Story  on  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  $}  1393-1394  )  Several  pr<w<  inions  under  the  act 
will  be  found  in  Wharton's  ilale  Trialt.  Snlii.  iO  is  al-o  dealt  with 
by  the  »tat<:  Vws  mostly  in  a  very  liberal  i.pirit.  Thus  thcLoui<kiana 
Cixic.  }  394.  enacted  that  "  there  i*  no  such  offence  known  to  our 
law  a*  defamation  of  the  government  or  either  of  it*  bcatiche*, 
«itlMr  uadv  tkt  mom  of  libel,  slander,  scditiova  witiac  or  other 
appcUatioB.'*  By  |  til,  to oon»tiiute  the  ofTetKC  of  mKtioa  "  there 
must  be  not  only  a  design  to  dismember  the  state,  or  to  »ub\"m  or 
change  its  constitution,  but  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  do  it  tiy 
force.  It  h.i»  b«n  Ixld  that  publications  which  tend  to  ri-<f  >do 
vilify  the  constitution,  to  promote  insurrection  and  (in  ul.itc 
discontent  through  its  members,  to  asperse  its  iu>.tice  and  anywijc 
invair  thoondwof  iiafaiKtion*  ate  ttdMmu  and  are  viaitcd  with 
tht  pacttiar  i%our  of  ikt  unr  (itos.  RaptA.  ».  i>Mii««,  a  Yeatet 
CPnma),  367).  The  dcfendaat  was  indicted  "aa  a  factitious  and 
aedtttoiii  penon  cl  a  wfebed  nund  and  nnqinet  and  turbulent  <li«- 
poaition  and  conversation,  seditiously.  maIiciou»ly  and  wilfully 
intending  as  much  a*  in  him  lay  to  bring  into  contempt  and  hatred 
the  independence  of  the  United  States,  the  constitution  of  this 
commonwealth  and  of  the  United  State*,  to  excite  popular  div 
content  and  dissatisfaction  against  the  ichcmc  of  polity  instituted 
and  upon  trial  in  the  *aid  United  Statqiand  in  the  said  common- 
wealth, to  molest,  disturb  and  destroy  tho  peace  and  public  tr,-in- 
quillity  of  the  said  United  State*  ...  to  condemn  the  principles 
of  revolution  and  revile,  depr«iatc  and  scandalize  the  ch.irart<  r» 
of  tho  revolutionary  rutriots  and  statesmen,  to  endanjcr.  subvert 
and  totally  destroy  trie  republican  1. 1-, -i li  m i.  m s  ,ind  ir.  v  v^icirn- 
ments  of  the  United  States ...  to  involve  (it)  ...  in  civil  war. 
daanlation  and  anaichy  and  to  procure  by  art  and  fano  a  radical 
chaafe  and  alteratloa la  the  pnnciples  and  foRM  of  the  aald  con- 
•titutions  and  government*  without  the  free  will  and  conrurrrnce 
of  the  people  01  the  United  States,  and  to  fulfil,  perfect  and  brine 
to  effect  his  wicked,  seditious  and  detestable  intentions  aforesaid 
he  the  said  Joseph  Dennic  on  the  3ud  of  April  1803  at  the  city  i  f 
Philadelphia  falsely,  maliciously,  lactiously  and  seditiously  did 
make,  compote,  write  and  publish  the  fbtlowing  libel,  to  wit,  '  a 
itmocracy  i*  scarcely  tolerable  at  any  period  ot  national  history. 
Ita  omaa  are  altvay*  rinrnz-r  and  its  powers  are  unpropiiicuii  a 
«a>  weak  aadwidwd  at  Athmi,  it  was  bad  in  Sparu  and  worse  in 
Rome.  ...  It  was  tried  in  KnjjUnd  and  rejected  with  the  utmost 
/o  :.''r;nr  and  ahkorrcr.u.  It  ij  on  itt  trial  here  and  its  issue  will  be 
Cit'i7  uur.  lifioUtion  and  anarchy.  .  .  .  No  honest  man  but  proclaim* 
its  fraud,  and  no  bravo  mm  but  draw.  Ins  neord  4|ailMl  /MTt' 
&C,  &C."  The  defendant  was  found  not  guilty. 

Ciialinfiil  ^  &MNt«.--Tbe  contincatal  codes  a>  a  tvfe  are  Cttle 
awic  definite  than  EaglUi  law  ia  their  tivatment  of  acditioo.  In 
Germany  a  distinction  i*  drawn  between  Avfanf,  the  remaining 
together  of  a  mob  after  the  authorities  have  tnrice  bid  it  disperse, 
and  Aufruhr  OT  Aufili'.r.d.  an  orcanixcd  resistance  to  the  authorities: 
but  no  Jcf.nitnin  ^ivcn  cf  the  terms.  The  Hungarian  penal  cikJi- 
defines  Aufttand  to  oc  an  armed  as<«mbly  which  nas  the  intention 
of  attacking  a  da*  of  citiam*.  a  natbnaliiy  or  a  religioM  body. 
The  French  penal  code  reco^lze*  a  difference  between  tfMmw  and 
riunion  sfdilitutt.  If  earned  out  with  sufficient  nuariwn  and 
•ufficier.t  force  itdition  becomes  HbtUum.  Section  lOO  CMlBpta 
from  the  penalties  of  sedition  tlirsj-  who  have  merely  been  present 
at  u  seslilious  meeting  without  taking  i.ny  active  part  therein,  and 
have  dispersed  at  the  first  warning  ot  the  military  or  civil  aulhorilica. 

tIDtET,  SIR  CHARLES  {c.  i63(>-i70i),  English  wtt  and 

dramatist,  wai  Iwrn  .-Jicut  1630.  and  was  the  son  of  Sir  John 
Scdlcy  of  Aylcsford  in  Kent.  He  wa.s  cducitcd  at  \V.idham 
College,  Oxford,  but  left  without  taking  a  degree.  Scdley  is 
famous  as  a  pitron  of  literature  in  the  Kcitoration  pcricxl,  and 
was  the  "  LiodeitlS  "  of  Drydcn's  Essay  cf  Dr.mu-.Hc  Patsy. 
Hb  nost  famous  aoac,  "  PhyUis  is  my  only  jay,"  is  much  more 
vidafy  known  now  Umlo  the  autWs  name.  Ifis  fitat  comedy. 


Tht  Mulberry  Gwden  (1668),  hardly  suslaiiis  Sedlcy's  contcm- 
poruy  repaUlkm  for  wit  in  conversation.  The  best,  but  most 
liccnfiww,  of  his  eomodics  is  BeUamiro;  or  Tkt  Uitlrea  (iM;)^ 
aa  hnitoHcB  of  Qm  Smmekus  of  Terence,  ia  wUch  the  hcnfaM 
is  wppoiad  to  wpwiMit  the  duchcis  of  Oewiuid,  the  mistrcsa 
of  Chailes  IL  Im  two  ttasedies,  AnltMy  tud  CUopaira  (1667) 
and  Tke  Tyrant  King  of  CreU  (1702),  an  adaptation  of  Henry 
Killigrew's  PaUantms  and  Eudora,  have  little  merit.  He  also 
produced  The  Grumbler  (1702),  an  adaptation  of  Crondeur  of 
Brucys  ami  Palaprat.  An  indecent  frolic  in  Bow  Street,  for 
which  he  was  heavily  fined,  made  Scdlcy  notorious.  He  w.ts 
member  of  parliament  for  New  Romncy  in  Kent,  and  took  an 
active  and  useful  part  in  politics.  A  speech  of  his  on  the  civil 
list  after  the  Revofaition  is  cited  by  Macaulay  as  a  proof  that  his 
reputation  m  a  nan  of  wit  and  ability  was  deserved.  His  fraa 
fMf  at  the  aqMBse  of  JanMs  U.  is  well  kaowa.  The  king  had 
•edoosd  Ills  danghter  aad  cieaied  her  coaatos  of  DeidMiter, 
whereupon  Sedley  remariced  that  he  liated  ingratitude,  and,  as 
the  king  had  made  liis  dau^ter  a  countess,  be  would  endeavour 
to  make  the  kingli  dav^ttcr  a  fuasi.  He  died  the  aeth  of 
August  1701. 

His  only  child,  Cathf.IU.ve,  countess  of  Dorchester  {c.  1657- 
1717),  was  the  mistress  of  James  II.  both  before  and  after  he 
came  to  the  throne,  and  was  created  a  countess  in  1686,  an  ele- 
vation which  aroused  much  indignation  and  compelled  C.iihcrine 
to  reside  fur  a  time  in  Ireland.  Ia  t6g6  she  married  S:r  David 
Colyear,  Bart.  (d.  1730)1  «bo  «a»  cnated  eaii  of  PMtmaie  in 
170J,  and  she  was  thus  the  awtlMr  et  Ciatfai  Oa^ycar,  tad  aad 
of  Portaiew  (i700-i7<5).  She  died  at  Bath  on  the  afith  ol 
October  17*7,  when  her  life  peerage  became  extinct.  By 
James  n.  I-idy  Dorchester  \\tA  a  daughter  Catherine  (d.  1743), 
who  married  James  Anncslcy,  carl  of  Anglesey  (d.  1702),  and 
after  his  death  married  John  Sheffield,  duke  of  Uuckingham. 
Through  Catherine,  hrr  daughter  by  her  first  husband,  she  was 
the  ancestress  of  the  Barons  Mulgrave. 

See  Tht  Works  of  5ir  Charles  Sedley  in  Prost  and  Veru  (1778), 
with  a  ilight  notice  flf  the  author. 

fBDDCnOli  ((ram  Lau  ttductn,  to  kad  astny),  a  tens 
genenl^  nied  hi  the  ipecfid  mom  «(  tnoaffi^  fadadi^  a 
woBMtttocaoaeBttoannHdiatcicotaie.  The  atuin  Isr  isdne* 
tioa  «f-aa  mnaanied  womaa  hi  EagUad  ttaadi  in  a  somewhat 

anomahnis  position.  The  theory  of  English  law  is  that  the 
woman  herself  has  suffered  no  wrong;  the  wrong  has  been 
suffered  by  the  parent  or  j)cr!«)n  in  loco  parentis,  who  must  sue 
for  the  damage  arising  from  the  loss  of  service  caused  by  the 
seduction  of  t.'ic  woman.  Sonic  evidence  of  service  ir.u^t  Ijc 
given,  but  very  slight  evidence  will  be  sufficicri;.  even  making 
of  tea,  milking  cow-s,  minding  children  or  any  sniall  household 
work.  It  is  no  bar  if  a  daughter  is  out  at  work  during  the  day 
time,  provided  she  assists  in  the  honaefaold  when  die  conca 
home  in  the  evening.  The  idatioBship  «f  owlcr  aad  aenraat 
must,  however,  exist,  and  the  actJoa  moat  be  brought  by  the 
penon  with  whom  the  seduced  girl  was  residing  at  the  time, 
whether  in  the  rapacity  of  daughter  and  servant,  ward  ancl 
servant,  or  M  rvant  only.  It  is  so  seldom  indeed  that  an  action 
is  liroiiKlit  .ng  lin'^t  a  seducer  when  the  seduced  girl  is  a  yrrvant 
only,  that  what  Serjeant  Manning  wrote  many  years  a^.)  is  still 
p.iir. fully  true:  "The  <juasi  fiction  of  sereitium  amisit  affords 
protection  to  the  rich  man  whose  daughter  occasionally  makes 
his  tea,  but  leaves  without  redress  tite  pom  man  whose  child 
is  sent  unprotected  to  earn  her  bread  aaaoagst  strangers  "  (nota 
to  Crinnett  *.  (CcOf,  iSms  7  M.  It  G.  1044).  This  captidoaa 
working  of  the  acdim  tat  aedactloB  fa  aotaewhat  obviated  fa 
Scots  law,  under  which  the  seduced  woman  may  sue  on  her  own 
account,  but  only  if  deceit  has  been  used,  and  most  often  there 
is  a  ditTuulty  in  showing  lh:it  the  deceit  alone  was  the  cau'c  of 
the  injury-.  .Mthough  the  action  is  nominally  for  loss  of  scr.  ire, 
still  c\cmpl.\r>-  <la.-n.igcs  are  given  for  thi-  lU^honour  of  the 
plaintiff's  family  beyond  recompense  for  the  mere  loss  of  service, 
Kn  action  for  seduction  cannot  be  brought  in  the  county  court 
except  by  agreemcat  of  the  parties.  As  to  seduction  of  a  married 
HMDM,  the  dd  actioB  for  oIbAhI  cnonreiMtioa  was  abolWwd 
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by  the  Divorce  Act  1857  which  tubiUtuted  for  it  a  claim  for 
damages  ogaiut  the  CO-rHpeadcBt  ia  a  divorce  suii ;  but  if  a 
Buried  WOBUB  weie  Uviog  mput  fnm  her  huifaind  in  her 
fuhar1ihoaae;uid|MagberiCfvk(tlelwrfiitlierhsthe«li(fatcst 
degree,  in  action  iw  tednction  would  lie.  Seduction  in  England 
b  not  as  a  rule  a  crimiBa]  offeoce.  But  a  conspiracy  to  seduce 
is  indirtable  at  common  law.  And  the  Criminal  Law  Amend- 
mciu  Art  1SS5  (which  extends  to  the  United  Kingdom)  makes 
it  felony  to  .  l  ice  a  girl  under  the  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  mis- 
demeanour to  seduce  a  girl  between  thirteen  and  sixteen  (§(  4,5). 
The  same  act  also  deals  severely  with  the  cognate  offences  of 
pnocuiatiooi  abduction  and  unlawful  detention  with  the  intent 
to  aednee  a  mnan  «f  any  ige;.  lbs  GhBdien  Act  190S  gave 
•  further  pnleetioa  to  jwiin  pmfkt  MMCtiog  that  if  any 
petMo  havfaiK  the  tmHaif,  dvigi  or  cut  flf  » |U  under  the 
•fe  of  sixteen  cauees  ar<iKaanip<fl»iedilrtiMl«f  that  fhl  he 
fhaO  be  guilty  of  a  niliiliiwiiBiir,  and  b*  tebk  to  ftppi'i'OB- 
ment,  with  or  witlmt  bald  laboiir,  te  »  tem  sot  eiaceeitint 
two  yean. 

UmM  S(ii/fi.— In  the  United  Stateattatelegisbiion  has  Kcncrally 
modified  the  common  law.  In  some  states  toe  father  brings  the 
action  as  the  repmentative  of  the  family  whose  purity  has  been  in- 
vaded; in  others  the  woman  herself  may  bring  the  action.  In  many 
states  there  is  a  criminal  a--  »tII  ai  a  civil  remedy.  Tlie  penal  code* 
of  New  Vorlc.  New  Jersey,  I  jiui>iana  and  other  states  make  it  a  crime 
to  reduce  under  promiy?  of  niarri  i;;e  .in  tinm:uri«-<l  woni.in  of  good 
reputation.  Sub><.'qucnt  intcrmarri  i^e  uf  tho  jMrtLCi  it  \n  riio>t  c.i5cs 
a  bar  10  criminal  pfocccdings.  Tb«  state  IcgisUtton  of  the  Ur.iied 
SttM  b  in  VHnarKabie  oppodtiaa  to  the  rule  <A  the  caaon  law,  i>y 
which  the  «dnctioa  of  a  miman  by  her  betsothed  was  not  puni^h- 
•Ueoaneoewttef  iheiachonteriptf  evcrhcrpcnoniivca  bv  the 
betrathaL 

MBBOUn,  CoEUtJS  or  Caxuos  (a  praenonxn  of  doubtful 

authenticity),  a  Christian  poet  of  the  first  half  of  the  5th  century, 

is  termed  a  presbyter  by  Isidore  of  Sevilk-  .nul  in  the  (kljii-m 
decree.  He  must  not  be  confused  with  Stduliua  ihc  In-I:  >Lut 
grammarian  of  the  qth  century.  His  fame  rt-sts  inaiidy  u[njii  a 
long  poem,  Carmen  paschalf,  based  on  the  four  gospels.  In 
Style  a  bomba.stic  imii.Unr  of  Virgil,  he  shows,  nevertheless,  a 
certain  freedom  in  the  handling  of  the  Biblical  story,  and  the 
poem  soon  became  a  quarry  for  the  minor  poets.  A  hymn  by 
Scduliua  in  honour  of  Christ,  con^stiac  of  turenty-thiee  quat* 
tain*  of  luDbie  dlmcten,  bM  partly  passed  faito  the  Btursy, 

the  tnt  aevcn  qnatnlM  forming  the  Christmas  hymn  A  soils 
trtu$  tariitu,  and  some  later  ones  the  Epiph  any  liyinn,  Ilijstis 
Hcrodes  impir.  A  Vttfris  cl  r.cvi  Teslamcnii  collalw  in  elegiac 
couplets  has  also  cone  down,  but  we  have  no  grounds  for  ascrib- 
ing to  him  the  \'irgih.i:i  c  i.to,  Dc  verbi  incurn^lionc. 

Sodulius'i  works  were  c<litcd  by  F.  Arc>'alo  (Rome,  I794)>  rts 
nrinted  in  J.  P.  Migne's  Pairol.  Lot.  vol.  xiz.;  «nd  finally  by  J. 
tfuemcr  (Vienna,  iMs).  See  J.  Hucmer,  De  Sfduliipoitat  vita  tt 
scriptis  commtnlalio  (Vienna,  1878):  M.  M.mitiu^.  Geickuhle  der 
ckntUitk-taUiniukm  PoetU  (Stuttgart,  Ifr)!);  Tcuffcl-Schwabc. 
Hist,  of  Koman  Lit.  (V.n^.  trans  ),  473;  Hcr;«i;Hauclt,  RiaUncy- 
kiopadu  Jut  frc'.f.lcn'.i-.ih/-  Th-.'Ir^n',  xvili,  (I.ci[>/i|i,  1906){  South 
and  Wace,  DUiwtary  oj  Ckriituut  Btografhy  (itkd?). 

moil,  in  botany,  a  fcmis  of  the  natuni  order  CraaulaccM, 
containing  about  i  so  species,  natives  chiefly  of  the  north  tempcr- 
ilte  and  frigid  regions,  and  mostly  jKrcnnial  herbs  with  succulent 
leaves  of  varied  form,  but  never  totniKiund.  The  white  or  yellow, 
rarely  pink  or  blue,  llowers  arc  u.sually  small  and  proupcd  in 
cymes.  They  h.^vc  a  c.ilyx  of  fine  sepals,  as  m.iny  [K  t.ils,  usually 
ten  stamens  and  five  dii>tinct  carpels,  which  have  as  many  glands 
at  their  base  and  ripen  into  as  many  dry  sccd-pods.  Several 
qwdes  arc  British,  including  some  with  tuberous  roots  and  large 
leaves  (Tdt^iim).  and  others  of  smaller  dM^  diicfly  found  on 
|odu»  walb  and  diy  banks;  S.  atn  it  tloaaciiop  ifitt  fig.  i), 
wdl  known  also  la  gardens,  a  variety  of  wUeh,  aureum.  is  in 
cultivation  with  golden-yellow  tips  to  the  Icp.vcs  and  shoots. 
Many  others  arc  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  their  foli.ige  or 
flowers,  and  many  .ire  rem  ir'K  ible  for  their  vitality  under  adverse 
circumstances.  They  succeed  on  rockwork,  old  walls  or  as 
border  plants;  some,  e.f.  S.  Lydiunt,  a  native  of  .\sia  Minor,  arc 
excellent  for  carpet  bedding.  5.  speciabUe,  i  to  i|  ft.,  with  pink 
tamm  ia  fieat  cgmoie  headik  to  a  Sm  phat  far  the  boiden|_ 


and  wocthy  also  of  pot-cttltui«  for  grecoboaae  **in 
5.  5i«Mi{  aad  itt  vwi^atad  fm,  ten  Japaa,  an  oftcs  pan 


Stdum  acre  (StoACcrop).   (After  Curtis.)   Flora  Linttinimria 
1,  Diagram  «x  flower;  a,  flower  cnlaigcd. 


in  hanging  pots  or  baskets  in  cot  tagc  windows.  SMmm  aie  veiy 
closely  allied  lo  Sempertivums  (see  Hovseixek). 

SEE  (Lat.  sedcs,  a  seat),  a  seat  or  throne,  particularly  the 
throne  of  a  Uahopr  the  colMnai  the  Qrasbol  ef  hia  office  and 
dignity,  the  phd^  al  lAkh  It  a  ^ncb  aakea  ft  a  catbedtsi 
(9.t.).  Ibe  tent  bthutttpBtd  to  tbepbux  where  the  bishop's 
cathedral  b  Anated  and  trooi  wUdi  he  properly  takes  his 
title,  and  so  is  to  be  distinguished  from  diocese  (9. r),  the  tciiifM 
province  over  which  his  juristlii  tion  extends  (see  Bisnop). 

SEEBACH.  MARIE  (i.Sjo-i.Hg;),  German  actress,  was  bom  at 
Riga,  in  Russia,  on  the  34lh  of  February  iS  ;o,  being  the  dau^tcr 
of  an  actor,  Wilhclm  Friedrich  i^oeb.Tch  (1708-1863).  After 
appearing  first  at  Nuremberg  as  Julie  in  Ktan,  she  pla^ 
soubrette  parts  at  LUbcck,  Daiuig  and  CasseL  In  1852  aha 
achieved  her  fint  great  success  at  the  Thaliatheatcr  in  Hamfaois 
as  Gretchcn  in  Gocibe's  Faiij<,  and  she  reaained  tbeic  aatl 
iSs4,  when  she  appeared  iaVicana.  ShethcapkyedfaMaakb, 
eaUbUriung  her  repuutioa  aa  a  tia^  actresa  whb  tbe  iMci  «f 
Jane  Eyre  and  Adrienne  Lccouvreur.  From  1855  to  1866  she  was 
engaged  at  the  court  theatre  at  Hanover,  and  there  in  1859  she 
married  the  tenor  Albert  Niemann.  In  1S66  she  followed  ber 
husband  to  Berlin,  but  separated  from  hira  after  two  years. 
In  1870-1S71  she  visited  the  United  Slates,  and  gave  in 
seventeen  cities  no  less  than  160  performances — mostly  of 
Fuuit,  and  in  1886  she-  accepted  a  permanent  engagement  at 
the  Scbauspielhaus  ia  Bedia.  She  ictind  from  the  stage  u 
1897,  and  died  on  tbe  jidafAniittflltbat  year.  In  1895  iht 
endowed  a  homa  for  poor  actoa  lad  actiHM  at  Wctaaar^  oBed 
the  Marie  Sedtacb  Stfftitng.' 

Sfv-  r.cn'irhcn,  Au!  M.iric  S(('c<uhs  Lebcn  (Berlin,  1900). 

SEED  (trnm  the  ri^<it  seen  in  Lat.  stterf,  to  sow),  the  fertilized 
ovule  of  plant;.  Ihe  seeds  of  the  cr>-ptogams  or  floweticM 
plants  are  not  true  seeds  and  are  properly  designated  "  spores  " 
(sec  Fki  it).  For  the  sowing  of  seed  see  Sowing. 

SB£LEY,  gIR  JOHN  RORIRT  (1814-1895),  English  onykt 
and  UitMbB,  was  bom  fa  LaadoQ  bi  1894.  His  fatber,  ILB. 
Seel^,  was  a  publisher,  tad  antbor  of  aevcod  icSiioas  books 
and  of  n«  and  Tinm  tj  Bimari  /..  which  waa  highly 
esteemed  by  historians.  From  his  father  Seeley  doubtless  derived 
his  taste  for  religious  and  historical  subjects.  He  was  educated 
at  the  City  of  London  School  and  at  Christ's  (-oIItKc,  Cambri  lgc, 
where  he  was  head  of  the  classical  tripos  and  s<nior  chancellor's 
mcdrdlist,  was  clei  U-d  (cIIdw  and  became  classical  tutor  of  his 
college.  For  a  time  he  was  a  master  at  his  old  school,  and  ia 
i86j  was  apiR)iiii<-il  professor  of  Latin  at  University  College, 
London.  His  essay  Ecu  Unu,  published  anotqnBOwly  ia  lUA, 
and  aftcrwiida  ovmad  by  Ite,     iriddty  fend,  and  cukd  fOrtl 
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many  rppli«,  bring1»ef«ftobean  attack  on  ChnVtianit  y.  Dealing 
orJy  with  Christ's  humanity,  it  dwc lU  on  his  worlc  as  the  fouixicr 
aod  king  oi  a  theocratic  sUte,  and  point*  out  the  eRect  which 
(Ui  society,  his  church,  hM  Ind  upon  the  sundard  and  active 
twsctice  of  morality  among  men.  Some  who  comdemned  the 
book  teem  to  have  forgotten  that  it  was  avowedly  "  a  fragment," 

aad  that  the  wUm  docg  not  doqr  the  tnith  of  doctdacs  which 
lie  does  not  iOkiiiil  Iti  IHcnir  tmft  b  nnquadoaable;  it 

is  written  with  vigour  and  dignity;  its  short  and  pointed 
sentences  are  never  jerky,  and  there  is  a  certain  stateliness  in 
the  admiralilc  order  of  their  sequence.  His  later  essay  on  Naittfol 
Rdiiii>n,  which,  premising  that  supcrn.ituralism  is  not  essential 
to  religion,  maintains  that  the  negations  of  science  tend  to  purify 
rather  than  d<%troy  Christianity,  satisfied  neither  the  Christian 
nor  the  scientist,  and  though  well  written  cxdted  far  less  interest 
than  his  earlier  work.  In  1869  he  «u  appointed  profesMr  of 
modcn  history  at  Cambridge.  Hb  Influenre  as  a  teacher  was 
stimulaUilf }  Ike  pcqiMcd  U»  kctinet  caiefuUy  and  they  were 
largely  attended,  b  hhtoiical  mrh  he  to  distinguished  as  a 
thinker  rather  than  a  scholar.  Avoiding  research  and  disliking 
all  attempts  at  a  picturesque  representation  of  the  past,  he  valued 
history  solely  in  its  relation  to  poltiics,  as  the  science  of  the  stale. 
He  maintsinfH  that  it  should  be  studied  scientifically  and  for 
a  practical  purjwsc,  that  its  function  was  the  solution  of  exisliui; 
political  questions.  Hence  he  naiuraily  devoted  himself  mainly 
to  recent  history,  and  specially  to  the  relations  between  England 
and  other  states.  His  L^t  and  Timet  of  SUin,  a  valuable 
narrative  of  the  aati'Wapoleonic  revolt,  led  by  Prussia  mainly 
at  &eiB^  instifatloBi  ma  written  wader  Gennao  influesoe, 
and  ahoiwi  Bttle  of  the  styk  of  hb  dion  ewajnu  Its  length, 
its  colourlessness,  and  the  space  it  devotes  to  subsidiary  matters 
render  it  unattractive.  Far  otherwise  is  it  with  his  Expansion 
of  Engfand  (1SS5).  Written  in  his  I'csl  manner,  (his  css,iy 
answers  to  his  thex)ry  that  hi-iory  should  In:  used  for  a  practical 
purpose;  it  points  <;ut  how  and  why  (ireat  Britain  paiiitd  her 
colonies  and  India,  the  character  ol  her  empire,  and  the  light 
in  which  it  should  be  regarded.  As  an  historical  ccsay  the  book 
b  a  fine  composition,  and  as  a  defence  of  the  empire  blUMDSwer- 
able  and  inipiring.  It  appeared  at  an  opportune  tine,  and  did 
much  to  make  EagUihnen  regaxd  the  coloniee,  not  is  mere 
appen&ces,  hut  as  an  espaMKm  of  the  Britbh  ttatc  as  well  as 
of  British  nationality,  and  to  remind  them  of  the  vahie  of  Great 
Britain's  empire  in  the  East.  Seeley  was  rewarded  for  this 
public  service  by  being  made  K  C  .M  (">  ,  on  the  recuninerid  ttion 
o{  Lord  Kovcbery.  His  last  txxik,  1  CnTAlh  of  Krili\l:  i'Jii'y, 
written  as  an  c^say  and  inl ended  to  be  an  ijUfLidu^t Ion  to  a 
full  account  of  the  expaosion  of  Great  Britain,  wait  puLilishcd 
posthumously.  Scelcy  died'  on  the  13th  of  January  1X05. 
He  married  in  1869  Miss  Mary  Agnes  Pbillott,  who  survived 

See  G.  W.  Fnitheroi  iftmtlr  prefbaed  to  GrmPt  tfBHHdt  Pdky 
(Leodoo.  il9S>.  (W  Hv) 

SteS.  a  town  of  north-western  France,  in  the  department  of 
Ome,  on  the  river  Orne  3  m.  from  its  source  and  i.|  m  N  N  E. 
of  Alenfon  by  rail.  I'op.  (k/oO)  trj'.\n,  ^61;,  coninnjr.c,  tfi^? 
The  town  is  a  t)i~!-.(jp'i  see  and  has  a  Cn.ihic  calludral  r<;rii:irk.dile 
for  the  boldness  of  its  arLhileilurc  The  churLli  d.tles  from  lln; 
13th  and  14th  centuries  and  uctupics  the  site  of  three  earlier 
churches.  The  west  front,  which  is  disfigured  by  the  buttresses 
projecting  beyond  it,  has  two  stately  .spires  of  open  work  330 
ft  high.  Thenavewosbuilt  towardsthccn<ioftbetJthccntury. 
The  choir,  built  aoon  afterwards,  b  remarkahie  for  the  lightness 
of  its  comtmctioii.  In  the  dioir  are  four  lMft4«lkb  of  great 
beauty  representing  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  Virgin;  and  the 
altar  is  adorned  with  another  depicting  the  removal  of  the  reBcs 
of  St  Ccrviis  and  St  I'rolais.  The  churcli  lus  constantly  been 
the  object  of  restoration  and  rcconstruLtion  Other  noteworthy 
buildings  are  the  epistopal  palace  (177H),  with  a  [iretty  chapel, 
the  higher  seminary,  totaled  U\  the  oM  abbey  of  St  Martin  (sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  fourteen  or  inteen  monasteries  founded  in 
the  6ib  centtuy  by  St  EvrouU).  and  the  stunptuous  modcni 
dapd  of  the  Immacolate  Cooocption,  a  icaort  of  pOiriina. 


The  first  bishop  of  S.'cs  (Sahim.  S^irrun-.)  was  St  Lain,  who 
li\<d  alx)ut  the  4th  century.  In  the  glh  century  Sics  was  a 
fortiiied  town  and  fell  a  prey  to  (he  Normans.  At  that  period 
Sto  consisted  of  two  distinct  parts,  scpaiated  by  the  Ome — the 
bishop's  bui|h,  and  to  the  lotith,  the  new  or  coaat's  buigh 
(iborf  h  Cmtt).  Fhom  ijs6  the  counts  of  MencoB  were  its 
possessors.  It  was  captured  end  roceptured  in  the  wax*  between 
Henry  II.  of  England  and  hb  flona^  u  the  Hundred  Yeais'  War 
it  was  one  of  the  first  towns  of  Normandy  to  fall  into  the  hat^ds  of 
the  English  {141S).  Pill.tged  by  the  Protestants  during  the  Wats 
of  Religion,  S<cs  attached  itself  to  the  League  in  l^t^t  but 
voluntarily  siinwlered  to  Henry  IV'  in  15^0. 

SEETZEN.  ULRICH  JASPER  (i;67-i8ii),  German  explorer 
o{  Arabia  and  Palestine,  was  bom,  the  son  of  a  yeoman,  in  the 
little  lordship  of  Jever  in  German  Friaia  on  the  30th  of  Januaty 
1767  His  father,  who  waa  a  man  of  aubstanoe,  sent  him  to  the 
university  of  Gdttingm.  wteo  he  cndnated  io  aedidM.  Hb 
chief  intcreatt,  however,  wm  tit  aattmlhiMoiy  and  technobgy; 
he  wrote  papen  on  both  these  Hb)ects  which  g^ned  him  totne 
reputation,  and  had  both  in  wew  in  making  a  series  of  Journeys 
through  Holland  and  Germany.  He  aho  engaged  in  various 
sm.dl  manufactures,  and  in  iSoi  obtained  a  government  post  in 
Jever  In  1801,  however,  the  interi-st  which  he  had  long  felt 
in  geographical  e-\[iloration  culminated  in  a  resolution  to  travel, 
in  the  summer  of  tSoi  he  started  down  the  Danube  with  a 
compaiUon  Jaeohsen,  who  broke  down  at  Smyrna  a  year  later. 
His  journey  was  by  Constantinople,  where  he  stayed  six  months, 
thence  through  Asia  Minor  to  Smyrna,  then  again  through  the 
heart  of  Asia  Minor  to  Aleppo,  wherehe  remained  from  November 
180J  to  April  1805,  and  made  himsdf  snflkiently  at  home  with 
Arabic  speech  and  ways  to  travel  as  a  native.  Now  began  the 
part  of  his  travels  of  which  a  f  uH  journal  has  been  published  (April 
1805  to  March  iSog),  a  series  of  most  instructive  journeys  in 
eastern  ati<l  western  ralestine  ami  the  wilderness  of  binai,  and 
soon  to  Cairo  and  the  I'.iyum.  His  chief  exploit  was  a  tOUr  round 
the  Dead  Sea,  which  he  made  vkithout  a  companion  and  in 
the  disguise  of  a  h(«gar.  From  Egypt  he  went  by  sea  to  Jidda 
and  reached  Mwra  ai  a  pfl;rrim  in  October  1809.  In  Arabia  he 
made  extensive  jnurr.eys,  racging  from  Medina  to  Lahak  aod 
Ktuning  to  Mocha,  iron  which  piece  hb  bst  ktten  to  Europe 
were  wHttco  ID  November  tSio.  In  September  of  the  lollowfng 
year  he  left  Miodm  with  the  hope  of  reaching  Muscat,  and  was 
found  dead  two  days  hter,  having,  it  is  believed,  been  poisoned 
by  the  command  of  the  imim  of  Sana. 

For  the  parts  of  Sceticn'«  journey  s  not  covered  by  the  pubU»hed 
journal  {.Reisen,  ed.  Krusc,  4  vols.,  Berlin,  1854),  tne  only  pnnled 
records  arc  a  scries  of  letters  and  papers  in  Zach  s  Uonalluhe  Corn- 
tpcniauaxti  Hammer's  Fundtntben.  Maay  papers  and  collections 
were  toat  thtmiKh  his  death  or  never  reached  Europe.  The  rollections 
th.it  weT<-  tivpfl  form  the  Oriental  muteiim  and  the  chief  part  of 
the  ( )'H  iKal  MsS.  oi  the  ducal  library  in  t,otha. 

EBSAMTIMI.  OIOVAIINI  (i6s&-i8w).  Italian  painter,  was 
bom  at  Areo  tat  the  Thwtbw  oo  the  15th  of  June  1858.  Hb 
mother,  who  died  in  i8d3,  bdonged  to  an  old  family  of  the 
mountain  country.   His  father,  who  was  a  man  of  the  people, 

w  ent  to  Milan,  whence  he  set  forth  with  another  son  to  seek  his 
fortune,  lea\  ing  Ijiovauui  behind.  Al  the  age  of  seven  the  child 
ran  .i«ay,  he  was  found  perishing  of  cold  and  hunger,  and  was 
obliged  to  cam  tus  bread  by  keeping  the  tktdts  on  the  hilis.  He 
spent  his  long  hours  of  solitude  in  drawing.  Owing  to  his  fame 
having  reached  the  ears  of  a  syndic,  he  was  sent  back  to  Milan; 
hut,  unable  to  endure  domestic  life,  be  soon  escaped  again,  and 
led  a  wandering  life  tiU  he  met  at  Arco  with  hia  half-brother, 
who  offered  him  the  pibce  of  cashier  h  Us  provWon  shop.  After 
ntore  ll^tS  and  more  returns,  Segantlni  remained  at  Milan  to 
attend  classes  at  the  Brera,  earning  a  living  meanwhile  by  giving 
Icssoiis  and  painting  p<}rtraits.  His  first  |)ic!ure,  "  The  CI;  'ir 
of  F.itil  Antonio,"  was  noticed  for  its  jxtwcrful  quality  After 
painting  tins,  however,  he  shcuik  himself  free  by  degrees  of 
academical  teaching,  as  in  his  picture  "  The  Ship."  He  subse- 
quently painted  "  The  Falconer  "  and  "  The  Dead  Hero,"  and 
then  settled  in  Briaosa.  near  Como.  There  he  gave  hinucU  up 
to  the  study  «f  mountaia  lifie,  and  became  la  trath  the  paintar  of 
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tlwAiiw.  AtthiitiBehepaiiittdtlie"  AveMaiia,'*wUclitook 
a  gold  medal  at  tlie  Aomerdam  Exhibition  (tSSj), "  Mothen,*' 

"  Aftcra  Sloriti  in  the  Alps,"  A  Klsa,"  and  "  Moonlight  Effect." 
Deeply  impressed  by  Millet,  the  artist  nevertheless  quickly 
strove  to  reassert  his  intlivii!un!ity,  as  may  &ftn  in  "The 
Driiiking-placc,"  which  ;;aincd  a  gulJ  mt'dal  in  Paris  (iSSq), 
"In  the  Sheop  fold,""  By  the  SpiiH'.iiig-uliccl,"  and  "'  I'lou^hinR 
in  the  Engadine,"  ior  which  he  was  awarded  a  gold  mt  lal  at  the 
Turin  Exhibition  (1892).  Besides  thoseworks  in  which  he  studied 
simple  cUccu  of  light  and  Alpine  scenery,  such  as  "  Midday  on 
the  Alps  "  and  "  Winter  at  Savognino,"  he  also  painted  sym- 
bolical aabjecu:  *"Ilia  Pnahhrnrnr  «C  Luzuiy,"  and  the 
"  Uanatiml  Motlicn  '*  Ob  tlw  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool). 
ScfaBtlni  died  at  Maloja  in  October  1899.  An  exhibition  of  his 
wwka  was  beld  in  London,  and  afterwards  at  Brussels  in  1899, 
and  at  Milan  in  1900. 

AUTHOatTllts.— H.  Zimmem,  liapuin*  o]  Art  (London,  18^7): 
W  Rittcr,  Gazelle  dti  beaux-orts  (Paris,  1898);  Robert  de  b 
Sizerannc,  Rnue  de  I' art  (Pans,  1899):  and  Resut  dts  deux  mondes 
(Paris,  1900). 

SEGESTA  (Gr.  'Y.yt<na) ,  an  ancient  city  of  Sicily,  8  m.  W.S. W. 
of  the  modern  Alcamo  and  about  15  m.  E.S.E.  of  Eryx. 
It  was  a  dty  of  the  Elymi,  but,  though  the  Elymi  were 
Mgaxded  as  hwbari,  Segesta,  in  its  relations  with  its  neighbours, 
Kke  a  Gred(  dty.  Di««tos  vitli  ScUaua  over 
sm  to  baw  bam  Inqucot  Inoi  jilo  b.c 
In  4S4  B^c  we  hear  of  dealings — poaaih^jr  even  an 
affiance— ^th  Athens  (the  authority  is  a  fragmentary  buorlption, 
see  E.  A.  Frctman,  IfisL^ry  of  SuiJy,  ii.  554),  and  in  436  an 
alliance  was  concluded  by  Laches.  One  of  the  ostensible  objects 
of  the  .\thenian  cxpcdilion  to  Sicily  in  415  was  to  aid  Sr^i  sLv 
against  Sctinus  in  a  tlispute,  not  only  as  to  questions  of  boundary, 
but  as  to  righu  of  marriage.  After  the  Athenian  diMcU,  the 
Segestans  turned  to  Carthage;  but  when  Hannibal  in  409  B.C. 
firmly  esUblished  the  CarthagiBiaa  power  in  western  Sicily, 
Segtata  lank  to  tbe  position  ^  a  defiendeat  ally,  and  waa  Indeed 
hakvA  by  Dioiyaius  in  397,  being  at  iaat  idiavad  by  Hiaileo. 
In  307  Agatbodea  auucbed  on  the  dty,  nuMacnd  tcfieo  men, 
aold  tbe  leat  of  the  tnbabftants  into  daveiy  and  cbaaged  Ita  name 
to  Dtcacopolis;  but  it  soon  recovered  Its  old  name  and  returned 
to  the  Carthagini.ins.  Early  in  the  First  Punic  War,  however, 
the  inhabitants,  having  mav^icri  1  the  Carthaginian  garrison  and 
allied  themselves  with  Rome,  had  to  stand  a  severe  siege  from  the 
Carthaginians.  Segesta  was  treated  with  favour  by  the  Romans, 
retainiog  its  freedom  and  immunity  from  tithe;  indeed  it  seems 
probable  that  the  municipal  constitution  of  Eryx  was  suppressed 
and  its  territory  asugncd  to  Segesta.  It  received  Iiatio  ligfala 
before  Cacsar'scoocession  of  them  to  thereat  of  Sid|y. 


The  site  is  now  absolutely  deserted.  The  town  lay  upon  the 
Monte  Varvaro  (lus  ft.);  considerable  remains  of  Ita  eatcrnat 

walls,  of  houses  and  of  a  temple  of  Dcmctcr  arc  to  be  seen.  The 
theatre  i»  well  prr*<  rvi<l:  in  duimclrr  is  zos  ft.    It  it  partly  hnvn 


walls,  of  houses  ar 


a  temple  of  Dcmctcr  arc  to  be  seen.  The 


m  the  rock,  the  rest  (especially  the  back  wall  of  the  stage)  being  of 
very  roughly  hewn,  lonK,  thin  blocks  of  hard  limestone,  approxi- 
matdy  rectangular,  with  smaller  pieces  filling  up  the  interstices. 


T»  the  W.N.W.,  ago  ft.  bdofir  the  theatre,  is  a  temple,  2O0\  ft.  long 
and  iSf  wide,  laeniding  the  >teM:  it  is  a  hexastyle  periptcrot,  and 
ha^       columns,  J9  ft.  in  hcignt,  6}  ft.  in  lower  diameter.  The 


builiiii!,;  was,  however,  not  completed;  the  ctlii  wis  ne\er  built, 
and  lliL-  rolumni.  not  having  been  flutud,  have  a  htavy  a(:pi  arance. 
It  is,  however,  c  xtrrnii  ly  well  preservi-d.  It*  -ityle  '^ifaces  the  date 
of  its  construction  between  430  and  420,  so  that  the  interruption  of 
the  work  mutt  t>e  due  to  the  cvcau  o<  416  or  of  409  mjo.  The 
Thimae  Seteslcnae  were  situated  about  5  m.  to  the  north  on  the 
road  to  Castellammare:  tbe  hot  springs  are  still  in  use.     (T.  As.) 

SBOBSVAR  (Ctr.SMisbuTg),  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  Transyl- 
vania, the  capital  of  the  county  of  Xagy-Kukaiio,  1:6  m.  S  E. 
of  Koloszvir  by  rail.  Pop.  (looo)  10,857.  Amongst  the  principal 
buii. lings  are  a  Gothic  chut^h  1  if  liic  1  ;.th  century,  the  town  and 
county  hall,  a  German  gymna.sium  with  a  good  collection  of 
antiquities,  and  the  municipal  museum.  In  front  of  the  county 
hall  is  a  broose  itatue  of  the  Hungarian  poet  Alexander  PctA& 
(i8>3-i849),  etoctad  in  1897.  Segovir  has  a  good  arooOca  aad 
linen  trade,  aaardlaacipoita Of  wise  and  tout, 

Scgcsvlir  waa  founded  by  Saioo  oolooitta  at  the  end  of  the 


latb  oenttiry,  iu  Latin  Bane  «aa  CaOnm  Sex.  Here,  00  the 
Jtst  of  July  1849,  the  Hungarian  army  under  Bern  was  defeated 

by  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  Russian  (".cm  ral  Liiders. 
Petdfi  b  generally  believed  to  have  met  his  end  in  this 

battle. 

SEOOVIA,  a  province  of  central  Spain,  formerly  part  of  Old 
Castile,  bounded  on  the  N'.  and  N  E.  by  the  provinces  of  Burgos 
and  .Soria,  S.E.  by  Guadalajara  axkd  Madrid,  S.W.  by  Avila,  and 
N.W.  by  VaUadolid.  Pop.  (1900)  159,143;  trea,  26js  sq.  m. 
The  grentarpeitloo  of  tbe  oouatiy  oonsiata  of  an  aiablfr  tnhleiaad, 
some  1500  ft.  ahow  tbe  aea,BioBotoBOiia  enough  biappeaiWBBa^ 
and  bwBt  to  •  doll  bloWB  doilBI  aoauner,  but  yet  pradodnf 
someof  IbefiBeatcetBhtbeFeninrala.  Along  the  whole  aouth- 
eastcrn  boundary  the  Sierra  de  Guadarrama  rises  up  su  1  ier'y, 
likea  huge  barrier,  separating  Old  from  New  Castile  a^d  the  biSia 
of  the  Ducro  from  that  of  the  Tagus.  The  province  is  well 
watered  by  the  streams  which  rise  in  the  Guadarrama  r.inge 
and  flow  northwards  to  the  Duero,  and  by  careful  irrigation. 
The  EresmA,  Ccga,  Duraton  and  Riaza  arc  the  principal  water- 
counes.  Euept  the  capital,  Segovia,  there  is  no  town  of  man 
than  5000  inhabitants;  but  Scpidveda  and  other  amall  tonat 
contain  monumenta  of  aooe  historical  and  ecdcriaatical  I 
At  the  foot  of  tbe  Navaoerrada  pass  Ilea  tbe  soyal  1 
summer  nsideiMO  of  La  Cranja  (q.9.).  After  the  eompletloa 
(1883)  of  the  railway  from  Medina  del  Campo  to  the  city  of 
Segovia,  and  Its  subsequent  extensions  to  Madrid  and  Arandade 
Duero,  the  towns  aiijaining  these  lines  showed  signs  of  increased 
prosperity  and  animation.  There  are  manufactures  on  a  small 
m;;'1c  of  coarse  [xjttery,  dyes,  paper,  alcohol,  rajin,  hats,  p.i:s 
and  needles,  Oour,  oil  and  beer.  Such  prosperity,  however,  as 
Scgovln  ictaiaa  ia  dependent  upon  its  agricultural  produce-^ 
wheat,  rye,  bwiey,  peas,  hemp,  flax,  &c— together  with  the 
rearing  of  sheep,  cattle,  mules  and  pigs.  Ttaoe  an 
forests  in  the  alcnaa,  wfakh  yidd  ewelieBt  ftaal 
limestone;  hot  the  dificnhy  of  traaqiMt  baa  pttvcDted  anjr 
systematic  development  of  these  resources. 

SEGOVIA,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  province  of  Segovia; 
on  the  railway  from  Madrid  to  VaUadolid  and  Zamora.  Pop. 
(tgoo)  14,547.  Segovia  is  built  upon  a  narrow  ridge  of  rock 
which  rises  in  the  valley  of  the  Eresma,  where  this  river  is 
joined  by  its  turbulent  tributary  the  Clamorcs.  It  is  an  episcopal 
sec  in  the  archbishopric  of  VaUadolid.  Founded  originally  as  a 
Roman  pleasure  resort,  it  became  in  the  middle  ages  a  great 
religious  centre  and  seat  of  the  Castilian  court;  it  was  surrounded 
by  Alpbonso  VI.  with  the  walls  aad  toireia  aAicbatill  give  toil, 
cvea  in  tbdr  dilapidatioiB,  the  air  of  a  nilitaiy  atnmgbold. 
The  atieets  are  steep,  irregular  and  narrow,  and  are  Imed  with 
quaint  old-fashioned  houses,  built  for  the  most  part  <^  granite 
from  the  neighbouring  Sierra  Guadarrama.  The  place  teems 
with  records  and  monuments  of  the  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
and  art  through  which  it  has  passed,  foremost  among  the  btter 
being  tlie  ancient  alc&zu  or  dtadcl,  the  cathedral,  the  aqueduct 
of  TrajaB,aBd>aBUbhanay  of  cllwiicbaa  aad  ether  wrirwtttcBl 
edifices. 

The  alcixar  b  pcichcd  upon  the  western  dp  of  tlia  loog  tongue 

of  rock  upon  which  the  city  is  built.  Of  the  original  medieval 
fortrcst  but  Uttle  rcm.iin*  Mve  the  r.ohlc  faijadc — the  buiWing 
having  been  wantonly  fired  in  i86j  by  the  itudenis  of  the  artillery 
•choolthcfl  domiciled  within  ita  waUa,  and  all  but  dcstro}^^!.  The 
woric  is  Cotho-Moorith,  with  an  admixture  of  Renaittance  in  the 
dccention.  The  16th-century  cathedral  (iS3i-l$n),  the  vorfc  of 
toae  Gil  dc  OnLaAon  and  hit  son  Rodrigo,  occUfMCS  the  sllc  of  a 
former  church  of  the  iith  century,  of  which  the  present  ctnirtrrs, 
rebuilt  in  1524.  formrd  ]i  irt.  It  is  a  well-proportiriiii-<i  .md  di  licasc 
pioee  of  l-3tc  CMithiL — tlie  latest  of  its  kind  in  ?pain — and  con- 
t.iins  some  very  fine  stained  gla»s.  The  most  rt inark-itjle  of  the 
many  other  churches  are  those  of  La  Vera  Cruz  (Knights  Templar, 
Romancaque  of  the  cariy  iMh  century).  Sen  MiUan  and  Saa  Juaa 
(both  Romanesque  of  second  half  of  ijtn  eenttiry).  El  Pamal  (CotUe 
of  early  i6th  century),  and  Corpus  ChristI,  an  ancientlewish  aanctn* 
ary  and  an  interesting  specimen  of  Moorish  work.  The  towers  and 
external  cloisti  rir.e.  nr  corrednrei,  of  several  of  the  btcr  churchee-^ 
cspceially  th',--  ,t  Sm  E'trban  and  San  Martin — arc  &ne»  IhO 
great  aqiicduct.  hout  vi-r,  called  F.I  I'uenie  del  Diablo,  usually  ranka 
as  the  fklty  of  Segovia,  and  is  remarkable  alike  for  itt  colo«al 
pcoportion»  Its  history,  its  picturcsquencas,  and  tlie  art  with  wUck 
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r-M  rra  rurmri.1,  10  m.  3.  inc  urujgc  po 
valley  into  the  citv  U  &aj  vds.  long,  and  o 
niptfimpowd  aidica,  biiut  of  rough-hr 
wRiiout liine  or  onnent.  (For  Ulustration.  i 


k  b  pat  topnher.   Erected  or  rebtrih.  accofdiac  to  (kirty  tmit- 

worthy  tradition,  in  the  time  o(  the  emperor  Trajan  («  A  D.  53-1 17). 
and  tev'eral  time*  b.irvly  c>>caping  destruction,  it  it  now  in  perfect 
working  order,  bringing  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Frio  down  from  the 
Sit  rr.\  Kui  nlri.1,  10  m.  S.    The  bridge  portion  (triding  acro»»  the 

d  coniiata  ot  a  double  tier  of 
•hewn  jpsoite  block*,  laid 
)n,  »ee  AQUEDtJCT.)  Segovia 
lost  hi  ancient  protpcrity  when  it  wa»  taken  ,<nd  suk'-rl  by  the 
Fmch  in  lflo8  Since  then,  however,  suburb,  h.ivi-  hjirung  up  on 
•II  lidet,  outride  the  wall*.  The  woollen  industry  dctaycd,  but  it» 
place  was  taken  by  dyeing,  iron  foumlin;;,  ar.cf  manufaciurcs  of 
paper,  flour.  c:inhcnwarc,  and  crxirsc  [wrci-Iain.  Segovia  has  a 
botanical  k,'.iriliii,  a  ni  iMjum  and  |iiitiire  g.iUrry,  a  s-ivingn  b.»nk, 
two  public  librarici.  and  two  remarkable  collections  of  archive*. 
PuUie  «diiCMiM  u  provided  by  an  imiitute,  a  doaeo  HMBary 
•cliodla.  a  tcbool  for  teacben.  and  ichools  of  art  and  handknfta. 
The  royal  artillery  school  of  Spain  i-'  a!w  ct.iMi  lud  ('.ere. 

SEGRAVB,  the  name  of  an  English  l},;ruul.il  family.  Stephen 
dc  Segravc,  or  Scdgrave  (d.  1  J4«),  the  sun  of  a  certain  Gilbert  dc 
Scgravc  of  Segravc  in  Leicestershire,  became  a  knight  and  was 
made  comtablc  of  the  Tower  of  London  in  1203.  He  obtained 
lands  and  held  various  positions  under  Henry  III.,  and  in  1332 
be  tucceeded  Hubert  dc  Burgh  as  chief  jus'JciAr  of  England. 
A«  aa  Mtive  coadjutor  ol  Ffetcr  des  iUiclies,  bishop  of  Wiach^ 
ScvmvebauNdtanediueoftlieapprobriwBwUdhvwhTiAed 
on  the  royal  favourites,  and  in  tan  he  was  deprived  of  his  office. 
Soon,  however,  he  was  again  occupying  an  infliicnUal  position 
at  Henry's  cuurt,  ar.  l  lie  rL'.unw!  ihis  until  his  death  on  the 
9ih  of  Novcnibcr  i;4i.  His  s^m  ar.d  heir,  Gilbert  de  Scgravc 
(d.  1:54).  n  ho  was  also  a  judge,  died  in  prison  At  Ami  in  Briikc, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  fight  for  Henry  111. 

Gilbert  was  the  father  of  Nicholas  dc  Sccka\'C,  ist  Baron 
Scgimve  (c.  133S-1395),  who  was  one  of  the  partisans  of  Simon 
Mcntfort;  he  led  the  Londoners  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  and 
«M  •  noBbec  ol  £m1  SiBMn's  fammu  pafUamcat  of  1265 
Bt  wonoded  at  tk*  btttl*  of  Evcdnai,  nd  «M  «ftcnrards 
•noof  (how  who  defied  the  voyml  authority  b  the  Ue  of  Ely- 
Soon,  however;  he  obtabed  terns  of  peace,  and  went  to  the  Holy 
Land  with  his  future  sovereign,  Edward  L  In  uS^  he  was 
summoned  to  parliament  as  a  baron,  and  he  served  the  king  in 
va.'ii'ji  ways.  He  had  six  sons,  three  of  whom,  John  (who 
succeeded  him),  Nicholas  and  Gilbert  (bishop  of  London  from 
13 13  until  his  death  in  December  1316),  were  men  of  note. 
Nicholas  the  younger  (c.  1 26»-i3i2)  was  summoned  to  parliament 
Id  ti^s,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk  and  at  the  liege 
el  Cadevenck  Castle^  In  i  jos  he  vie  Iband  wavthy  of  death 
isr  deiertfaig  the  Entfiih  amy  m  Sootlud  end  fir  craing  over 
to  France  in  order  to  fight  a  duel  with  Sir  John  de  Cromwell ; 
he  was,  however,  pardoned,  and  again  served  Edward  I.  in 
Scotland.  Under  Edward  II.,  Nicholas,  who  was  one  of  Piers 
Caveston's  few  friends,  was  made  marshal  of  England,  l-ut 
lost  this  office  il.  finitily  in  1316.  Later  he  as?"*  i.^tnj  hinisclf 
with  Thomas,  carl  of  Lancaster.  Through  marriage  be  obtained 
the  manor  of  Stowe  fat  N«rthaaiptenduic^  and  be  b  flenenOy 
called  bid  of  Stowe. 

Jom  M  Smsavs,  snd  Bavm  Segrave  (c  tt56-t3ss)i  «aa 
aw«(tk0W«bOMippectcdtbe<aib«f  Kbrfolk  and  of  Hereford 
b  their  refusal  to  serve  Edmid  I.  b  Gaseony  m  1 107.  He  took 
part  in  campaigns  in  Scotland,  and  like  his  bn^lu  r  M.  ho\is  he 
signed  the  letter  which  was  sent  in  i joi  by  the  barons  at  Lincoln 
to  I'ope  Boniface  VIll.  repudiating  the  papal  cbim  to  the 
suzerainty  of  Scotland.  Having  been  .appointed  warden  of 
Scotland,  Segravc  was  defeated  at  Ko.^lin  in  February  1303; 
after  the  capture  of  Stirling  he  was  again  left  in  charge  of  this 
ceoBtiy  and  was  responsible  for  the  capture  of  Sir  William 
Waflaee^  whom  be  conveyed  (0  London.  He  ma  alie  wacden 
«f  Scotland  under  Edwaid  IL,  and  traa  tahen  prboner  at  Ban- 
aedtbuia,  btbt  qni^ly  released,  and  dying  whilst  on  active 
service  b  A<(uTtaine.  His  grandson  and  heir,  another  John 
(r  I ;  .15-1350.  married  Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Thomas  of  Brotherton,  earl  of  Norfolk,  a  son  of  Edward  I. 
Their  daughter  KHzal>eth  married  John  de  Mowbray,  and  the 
barony  of  Segrave  was  united  with,  and  shared  the  fate  of,  that 
of  Mmteay  tfA}. 


Other  cdcbnted 

Segrave  (d.  e.  1386), 


of  the  Scnawe  faniiy  ate  Sir  Hugh 

.    ..   of  England  from  i«8i  until  his  death* 

and  Stephen  de  Srgrave  (4.  t333),  a  noted  pturalut,  who  wa*  arch« 


bishop  of  Armagh  from  1333  until  his  death  on  the  J7th  ol  October 

SBCUIBR.  PIERRE  (1588-1672),  chancellor  of  France,  was 
bom  in  Paris  on  the  38th  of  May  15S8,  of  a  famous  legal  family 
originating  in  Quercy.  His  grandfather,  Pkne  Siguier  (1904- 
iSSe),  was  prUidtnt  i  moriier  m  the  parkinaBtef  BAbam  1554 
to  1576,  and  the  cbanccitarla  btber,  |Ma  Stadov  «  tefgnciir 
d'Autry,  waa  dvO  Bevtenaat  of  Faib  at  the  One  of  his  death 
in  is<>6.  Kcrrc  was  brought  up  by  his  uncle,  Antoinc  S^g:uicr, 
prlsident  d  moriier  in  the  parlcment,  and  became  master  of 
requests  in  1620.  From  1621  to  1624  he  was  intendant  of 
Guicnne,  where  he  became  closely  allied  w  ith  the  due  d'fipcmon. 
In  i6s4  he  succeeded  to  his  uncle's  charge  in  the  parlcment, 
which  he  filled  for  nine  years.  In  this  capacity  be  showed  great 
independence  with  regard  to  the  royal  authority;  but  when  m 
1633  he  became  keeper  of  the  leab  onder  Ricfadkii,  be  proceeded 
to  bully  and  humiUate  the  patknent  b  hb  tan.  ob  beoune 
alltadidtb  the  GBidbal^bBdly  by  the  marriage  of  Us  daughter 
Marie  with  Kididien'a  nephew,  CCsar  du  Cambout,  marquis  de 
Coislin,'  and  in  December  ifi;i5  he  bccntrie  chatAcllnr  of  France. 
In  l6j7  Siguier  was  sent  to  Ciamiue  the  pajiers  of  the  quixn, 
Anne  of  Austria,  at  Val  de  Grace.  Ateoniing  to  Anquctil,  the 
chancellor  saved  her  by  wamitig  her  of  the  projected  inquisition. 
In  16  V)  Seguicr  was  sent  to  punish  the  Normans  for  the  insur- 
rection of  the  Nu-Picds,  the  military  diicf  of  the  expedition, 
Gassion,  being  placed  under  his  orders.  He  put  down  piUage 
with  a  strong  haadi  and  ma  auffidently  ditbtensted  to  icfiiae 
a  gift  of  confiiaiad  Mcnman  bnda.  Be  ma  the  inAnniiiive 
tool  of  Rkbdien  b  the  proaecutbos  of  Cbq-Man  and  Fkaacob 
Auguste  de  Thou  b  1641.  His  authority  survived  the  changea 
fi'lli>v.i"is  on  the  succes-Aivc  deaths  of  Rirhclii  u  ,ind  Loui^  Xlll., 
and  lie  was  the  faithful  servant  of  Anncot  Austria  and  of  Mazarin. 
His  reiolute  attitude  towards  the  parlcment  of  IV-.ris  made  the 
chancellor  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  hatred  of  the  Frondeurs. 
On  the  25th  of  August  1648,  Siguier  was  sent  to  the  parlcment  to 
regulate  its  proceedings.  On  the  way  he  was  assailed  by  rioteis 
on  the  Pont-Neuf,  and  sought  refuge  b  the  house  of  Loob 
Chadca  d'Albot,  doc  de  Luyncs.  In  the  oouiae  of  the  ogMc»> 
abua  made  to  Ihe  ftaode  b  1650,  Siguier  «aa  dfamfaaed  from 
his  office  of  keeper  of  the  seals.  He  spent  part  of  his  retirement 
at  Rosny,  with  his  second  daughter  Charlotte  and  her  husband, 
the  duke  of  SuUy.*  He  was  recalled  in  April  1651,  but  six 
months  Liter,  on  the  king's  attaining  his  majority,  Siguier  was 
.again  disgt  ic.  J,  and  the  seals  v.cre  given  to  President  Mathicu 
.M0I6,  who  held  them  with  a  short  interval  till  his  death  in  1656, 
when  they  were  returned  to  Seguier.  Siguier  lived  for  tome 
time  in  extreme  rctircntent  in  Paris,  devotbg  to  the 

aflairs  of  the  academy.  Wlicn  Farii  Wia  occupied  fay  the 
ptiaom  b  1652,  he  was  for  a  aboit  tfase  a  member  of  tbdr 
eemicil,but  he  joined  the  kingatTontobeb  August,  and  became 
pcerideat  of  the  royal  coum  i!,  Afv T  Mazarin 's  death  in  i66t 
Siguier  retained  but  a  shadow  of  his  former  authority.  He 
showed  a  great  violence  in  his  conduct  of  the  case  against  Fouqui  i 
(^.t>.),  voting  for  the  death  of  the  prisoner.  In  1666  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  a  commission  callctl  to  simplify  the  police  oigani- 
rati  m,  esj^ccially  that  of  Paris;  and  the  consequent  ordinances  of 
166:  and  1670  for  the  better  administration  of  justice  were  drawn 
up  by  him.  He  died  at  St  Germain  on  the  ;Sth  of  January  1672. 

Sepuicr  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  throughout  his  life  a 
patron  of  literature.  In  Dctrember  1642  he  succeeded  Richtlitu  aa 
ofBcial  "  protector  "  of  the  Academy,  which  from  that  time  uatQ 
his  death  held  its  sessions  in  his  house.  Hi«  library  was  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  his  time,  only  second,  perhaps,  to  the  royal  Co(> 
l<-<-tion.  It  contained  no  lc«.s  than  4000  MSS.  in  various  InoRuage*, 
the  mmt  irnport.int  Motion  of  them  being  the  Greek  M>S,  .\ 
catalogue  was  drawn  up  in  l.atin  and  in  French  by  the 


I  Mmc  de  Coislin  became  a  widow,  and  in  1644  nurric^l  clan* 
dNtlaely  Guy  de  Level,  chevalier  de  BoisdaiipMa,  aitcnratde 
mammof  LavaL 

^•9ie  aftcrmda  cumwcied  a  iBMiid  manfaM  widi  Ibari  de 
Bmuboo.  dehe  of  Venedl.  a  grudsoB  of  HenryIV< 
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Ctmbout  de  G>islitt,  buhop  of  Metz,  conimiwioned  Bernard  de 
Mcatlauoon,  a  learned Bcwdietiiie  of  St  Maur,  to  prepare  a  cataiocue 
«f  the  Greek  MSS.  with  oommeniaric*.  This  work  was  published  in 
folio  I7t5i  a*  BMtolMtcc  Coiilmiana.  dim  Sttutrtana.  .  .  .  The 
icreatcr  part  of  the  printed  book*  were  destroyed  by  fire,  in  the  abbey 
ol  St  Germain-dcs-Prfs,  in  1 794. 

Sec  F.  Duchr«ne,  HtU.  du  ckancditrt  de  Franc*  (fol.  I680);  for 
the  affair  o(  Val  de  Grto.  Catafetuf  dt  docummit  htstoriqvtt  .  .  . 
nioiifs  an  rigiu  it  Lomis  Xltl  (Paris,  1847):  aUo  R.  Kenriler,  L* 
CUtutlur  p.  StBHtrHMk  11741.  GrattpanofUftooffMpoadcacc 
b  pwwnnd  tetSr BOIIotiUqa*  Nmtldad^  Piute. 


SiOUR,  the  name  of  a  French  family,  ihc  fii'^t  mcnibcr  nf 
which  to  attain  distinction  was  FBANgois  dc  StiuK,  better 
known  as  the  seigneur  dc  Sainte-Aulayc  (d.  c.  1605),  who  professed 
the  refonoed  rcUgioa,  and  was  closely  associated  with  I^lcnry 
IV.,  becoming  in  1576  preaideat  of  his  council.  Jean-Isaac, 
aaraui*  de  S^or  (d.  1907),  fooi^  tat  iwMt  of  the  aunpelgiw  of 
the  rnnee  of  hb  tbw,  aad  lemaioed  loyal  thfouslKNit  the 
troubles  of  the  Fronde.  His  ion,  Hekki  Joseph,  marquis  de 
S6gur(i66i-i737), was  lieutenant-general  of  Chainp.%gne  and  Brie, 
governor  of  Koix.  In  his  youth  he  was  the  hero  of  an  episode 
of  g.il!.intr\'  with  Anne  of  Hcauviiliers,  abbess  of  La  Joyc,  which 
led  to  the  sui^Ri^tion  ili:u  she  wiib  nunc  other  than  the  Portuguese 
nun  of  the  famous  1-cttcrs.  His  son,  He.ntu  Francois,  comte  de 
S^gur  (1689-17  51),  was  colonel  at  seventeen,  when  he  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  the  Stgar  regiment  which  his  father  bad 
niwd.  In  1718  be  bC|U  >  thirty  years'  tenure  of  the  licutcnant- 
(cnenlship  of  CTumiiieBM  and  Brie.  He  had  nanied  in  that 
year  AngOiqne  de  FMay,  a  natnial  damper  of  the  regent, 
Phih'p  of  Orleans,  but  the  death  of  his  father-in-bw  a  few  years 
later  prevented  his  reaping  special  advancement  from  his  marriage, 
though  Mme  de  SeKur  bcI  n.Kcd  to  the  inner  circle  of  Louis  XV. 's 
innmaii-s.  St-Rur  >ervnl  in  Italy  during  the  war  of  the  Polish 
Sill  1 1  ^M<in  ur'.<li  r  Marshal  Villars,  and  became,  in  I7j6,  ins{jcctor- 
gcncral  of  cavalry.  In  1738  he  was  sent  to  Nancy  as  lieutenant- 
general  under  Marshal  Belle-Isle,  and  to  Bohemia  in  1741  with 
the  French  troopa  allied  with  the  Bavarians.  But  in  September 
1741  he  was  oompclled  hgr  the  imperial  troops  to  surrender  at 
lini.  In  1744  he  ««»  a|^  aent  to  Bavaria,  and  defeated  the 
AuaalaBiatUditeiiauoatheaSthof  January  1 74S.  Heaervcd 
throughout  the  Flemish  campaigns  of  1746  and  1747,  and  was 
commandant  of  Metz  at  the  time  of  his  deathfiSthof  June  1751). 
His  son,  PinupPE  Hekri,  marquis  dcS^gur(  1724-1801),  marshal 
of  France,  his  grandson.  Louis  PmuprE,  comte  de  Stgui 
(1753-1830),  and  Louis  Philippe's  son  Pinum  PAQti  COinte 
de  Si-gur  (1780-1873),  are  separately  noticed. 

J06EPa  Alexandbe  Pierre,  vicomtc  de  Segur  (1756-1805). 
Mamid  aon  of  the  marshal,  quitted  the  army  at  the  outbreak  of 
At  lUmiiitkm  to  devote  himself  to  Uteratore.  He  edited  the 
Mtmrins  of  Beaenval  is  1795  from  the  MS.  which,  origfanUy 
in  hb  possession,  had  he«i  aoncpthlously  placed  with  the 
printer  during  Sfgur's  imprisonment  under  the  Terror.  These 
Were  printed  in  1804-1805.  Between  1700  and  1800  he  produced 
a  number  of  pieces  at  the  Com6die  Fr.un.iisc  .t;h1  the  Ojara 
Comique.  He  published  in  1S02  a  selection  from  hii  WDrki 
entitled  ComlJits,  c/icnsoiis  e!  prmcrlxt,  and  in  iSoi  a;  ;i<.srril 
Lts  Pemmcs,  Icurs  merurs  ...  (3  vols.),  which  has  often  been 
rqinbtcd,  but  is  of  doubtful  authorship. 

OCTAVB-HgNU  Gabuel  OB  SiouK  (1778-1818},  cWcr  son  of 
Lodi  Fha^ppe  de  SCgur,  aerved  ia  tha  later  Napoleonic  campaigns, 
and  remained  in  the  army  tinder  the  Reatoratien.  Ho  threw 
himself  into  the  Seine  on  the  1 5th  of  August  1818.  The  domestic 
unhappine^s  that  led  to  his  suicide  Is  retailed  by  the  comtcssc 
dc  Boignc  in  her  .Mi' iv.  ires  f  vol.  i.,  jqo").  His  elder  son,  EtciNE, 
comte  dc  Sf'pur,  su<rredt  J  bis  pr.tr.'! father  in  the  peerage  in 
1830.  He  married  Sophie  Kostopehine  (i7<>9-i8o4),  daughter 
of  Count  Feodor  Rostopchine,  governor  of  Moscow.  The  countess 
of  S^gur  wrote  some  famous  books  for  children,  the  most  familiar 
of  which  arc  perhapa  the  Matkeurs  dc  Sofkk  and  the  Mimoires 
fkm  dm,  and  maagr  take  in  the  BibUelklqiu  rm.  Her  letters 
to  her^vghteraadMn-in-law.tliecountaadeouBtaMdeSInard 
de  Petray,  «cn  (oUhbcd  hi  1S91,  and  tboaa  t*  bar  pandsoa 
in  1&98. 


Raymoxu  Joseph  Pall,  comte  de  Scgur  d'Agiicsseau 
(1803-18^),  third  son  of  Octave  de  S^gur,  took  his  mother's 
family  name  in  addition  to  his  own.  He  studied  law  at  Aiz 
and  Paris.  As  prcxureur  giiUrat  of  Amiens  be  gave  in  March 
tSiie  a  dedaion  on  the  qneatioo  of  the  dectocalliiUwhichpleaaed 
the  libcnl  party,  hut  ht«  In  the  year,  aa  nbitkitta  in  the  topi 
court  of  IMa,  he  ordered  the  supprtiion  «i  oertab  Kboat 
journals,  and  in  other  civil  appointments  was  accused  of  r^ 
actionar>'  admini'tr..'ii)n.  He  pn.e  Ms  adhesion  to  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon,  and  became  a  mcrrJjer  of  the  consultative 
cuinni:.-.sion  in  1851,  and  of  the  sen^ite  in  1859.  AftOC  thC  ftU 
of  the  empire  he  retired  into  private  hie. 

Louis  Gasto.v  AuKtcN  DE  S^cuR  (1S20-1S81),  SOU  of  Eugene 
de  Sf gur  and  Sophie  Roetflpchioe.  became  a  prdate  of  the  papal 
court,  and  CMien<hidw|»  «i  SaintpDcniL  Ha  waa  a  champion 
of  the  uitcipnanuoc  party  and  wrote  n  number  of  Catholie 
wprim,  collected  in  ten  velumea  (Fkiia,  1876-1S77).  Ba  Eia 
was  written  by  hb  brother  Anatolc^  «te  edited  t«»  wlfciCtiMg 
of  his  letters  in  1881  and  i8og. 

A.NATOLE  Henki  PiiiMppE  DE  S£ccn  (iS^^-iooj),  Gsston't 
brother,  became  councillor  of  slate  in  i8-j,  serving  until  1879. 
His  works  include  the  life  uf  h;:,  Kraij  (father  Count  RostojxJune 
(1871),  fat>l(i  (tS79),  Un  £f*!<^  dc  la  Tmair  (1864),  Pant 
ilarit  Charles  Bernard  (1875). 

Hu  son,  Pierre  Marie  Maoucb  Hemii.  marquis  de  S<g«r 
(b.  i8s3),  wrote  a  life  (1S95)  of  the  maishal  de  Sfgur.  which  wat 
crowned  by  the  Fieach  Academy.  Hb  book  on  Madame  GcoAdBb 
Lt  A0y«ti««d(lariw5«iRl-H«Mfif  (it97),alionceiTedap(bfc 
His  principal  work  b  the  three  volumes  devoted  to  Marshal 
Luxemburg — La  Jttausie  du  martchal  de  Luxembourg,  163S- 
166S  (iqoo);  Lt  Marhhal  de  LuiemboKrg  ci  U  prince  d'Orju^r, 
iM$-i6jS  (loo?);  Le  Tapissicr  de  Notre-Dame.  Dernurcs 
anrJn  du  mtirtihd  de  Luxembourg,  l6^S-l6fiS  (1904);  Jtdie 
de  Leipinaste  (1005);  English  Transl.,  1907;  and  Am  eoucktat 
de  la  monarchie  Louis  X  VI  tt  Turg,u,  i774-tjf6  (Fadl^  >9te). 
He  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy  in  1907. 

There  is  much  crneral  infotniatioii  on  the  family  of  S^gur  in  A.  de 
Slur's  Le  MarUhai  de  Sftur,  tftf-itot  (Faria,  1893),  and  in  L.  P. 
dc  Segur's  RtcutU  de  jamMe  (1836). 

stoiiB.  lAuu  vaam%  cam  m  (1753-1830).  noch 

diplomatbt  and  Uitorian,  aon  of  Philippe  Henri,  marqnbde 
Sigur,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  lolh  of  December  1753.  He 
entered  the  army  in  1769,  served  in  the  American  War  of  Indepen- 
dence in  1781  as  a  colonel  under  KochamUcau.  In  17S4  he  was 
sent  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  St  Petersburg,  where  hewaa 
reteived  into  the  iiitiniaey  of  the  em[ire?.s  Catherine  II.  and  wrote 
some  comedies  for  her  theatre.  At  St  Petersburg  be  concluded 
(11  January  1787)  a  commercial  treaty  which  was  exceedingly 
advaataieoaa  to  France^  and  returned  to  Paris  in  1789.  He 
took  itp  &  qrmpatbetie  attitnde  towards  the  KcvolutMn  at  il» 
ootaat  aad  in  1791  im  aent  on  a  mimion  to  IMfai,  whero  ba 
waa  bady  nccived.  Aflcr  fighting  a  dud  be  was  fbiced  to  tcava 
Berlin,  and  went  into  retirement  until  1801  when,  at  Bonaparte's 
instance,  he  was  nominated  by  the  senate  to  the  Corps  Ugtilaitf. 
Subsequently  he  became  a  member  of  the  council  of  stale, 
grand  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  senator,  1813.  In  iSt4 
Si  jtur  voted  for  the  deposition  of  Napoleon  and  entered  Louis 
XVIII. '»  Chamber  of  Peers.  Deprived  of  hisofiiccsand  functions 
in  181S  for  joining  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred  Day*,  he  was 
reinstated  in  1819,  aupported  the  revoiuthm  of  iSjo^  but  died 
shortly  afteiwafda  In  Paib  on  the  a7tb  Auguat  1S301.  By  hb 
wife,  Antoinette  d'Aguesseau,  he  had  two  sons,  of  whom  Count 
Philippe  Paul  is  separately  noticed.  Among  his  writings  may 
he  mcntiuTiiil  H-.iloire  dts  prineip^iux  f-iiu.K^r.:^  du  ri^r^  de 
hrfdfrit-Cuiiluume  II  (1800);  Penifcs  pdui^^ua  (Paris,  iro;); 
Histoire  de  Fr.ince  (u  vols.,  1824-1834);  Hisl.rire  dn  j:.r: 
(1817);  %f/fn>it(s  (3  vols.,  i8i4);,and  Conlet  (iSoo).  Hi* 
(Euires  commutes  were  published  in  34  volumes  in  1824  et  seq. 

Sec  due  dc  rtroglie,  "  Deux  Fr.»n<;ji<  aux  £tat»-l'ni»  "  in  Mfla*t'* 
puf'lus  par  la  Sotieli  des  /^iWiif'iiiVi  /'an^iu  (2r\rl  jwrt.  i'>'iV'. 
A  rornereau.  "  La  Aiission  du  comte  dc  bcgur  dans  la  kviii*  divi 
inilitaire."  in  the  .iW^meirM  A  la."  * 

«l  d'hi$l»ir«  (vol.  17. 1901). 
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stcUR.  PHILIPPE  HENRI.  Masquis  oe  (1724-1801),  marsfaal 
of  Fr.irtce,  ion  of  Henri  Fnn^ois,  comle  de  Sigur,  uid  his  wife 
Ang^que  de  FroiMy,  wu  tpiioiiited  to  the  command  of  an 
infantry  regimeot  at  eigbteea,  and  lerved  under  his  lather  in 
luljr  aiid  Bofacmi*.  He  wu  wmhmM  M  ftauooia  in  Fiuden 
in  October  t7«ft.udlaitaa  tm  at LanffaU  in  IT«7«  lBi748hc 
luccwded  lib  father  as  lieutenant-general  of  Cluunpagne  and  Brie; 
he  also  received  in  1753  the  governorship  of  the  county  of  Foix. 
During  the  Seven  Years'  War  he  fought  at  Ilastcnbcrk  (1757), 
Crcfdd  (i7sH)  and  Minden  (i7S9)-  In  17^0  he  was  taken 
pris<jncr  at  Klo?,trr-can'.pcn  Tho  abihty  whifh  he  showciJ  in 
the  goveramcnt  of  Francbe-Comt^  in  1775  led  in  1740  to  his 
appointment  as  minister  of  war  under  Necker.  He  created  in 
1783  the  permanent  general  staff,  and  nuide  admirable  rcgula- 
Uom  with  regard  to  barracks  and  military  hospitals;  and 
though  be  wt»  oflkiaUy  mpoaiiMe  for  Um  mcUoouy  decree 
peqaiilos  four  quMteringi  «l  aoliiUty  »  coodhka  for  the 
ippointacnt  of  ofliccrs,  the  idwaie  is  said  not  to  have  originated 
with  lidm  and  to  have  been  adopted  under  protest.  In  1783  be 
brcarrc  a  marshal  of  Frarn  c.  He  rcsiKncd  from  the  ministry  of 
war  in  1787  Dunne  tlic  I  crror  he  was  impn^ncd  in  La  Force, 
had  after  his  release  was  re<lui  e<)  to  con5iilerat)lc  siraitj  uniil  in 
1800  he  received  a  pension  from  Napoleon.  He  dicti  in  Pans  on 
the  jrd  of  Ottoticr  of  the  next  year. 

See  A.  dc  Snsur.  Lt  Alarfckai  de  :>rtur,  1724-1801  (I^rit.  l895). 

SfiGUR.  PHIUPPE  PAUL  Coitte  de  (r78o-i873).  French 
general  and  historian,  aon  of  Louis  Philippe,  cooite  de  Sigur, 
was  born  in  Paha  on  the  4tb  of  November  1780^  He  enlisted 
in  the  cavalry  in  itook  «a4  fcnbwith  obtained  •  conniation. 
He acrvediriui  General Mncdeaild in  tbcCMMOt in  iteo-iRoi, 
'and  published  an  aocount  of  the  campaign  in  1807.  By  t  he- 
Influence  of  Colonel  Duroc  fafterwardt  due  de  Frioul)  he  wa; 
atiaih  -d  to  (he  personal  Stall  of  Napoleon.  He  served  ihrcuKh 
m(>st  of  the  imi>ortant  campaif^ns  of  the  first  empire,  and  was 
froquintly  employcti  on  r!i;,lom3tii"  mis-sion^.  DuriuR  the  ram- 
paign  in  Poiand  in  iSo;  be  was  taken  prisoner  by  ihc  Kus^ans, 
but  was  exchanged  at  the  peace  of  Tilsit.  His  brilliant  conduct 
in  the  cavalry  charge  at  Somo  Sierra  on  the  3olh  of  November 
.1808  (tee  PnoMSOlAB  Wak)  woo  Mm  the  grade'  of  colonel, 
Ibut  hb  woonda  compelled  Um  to  seton  to  Fiance.  Aa  fcoeral 
of  brigade  be  toolt  part  in  the  Rvarian  rwopiigi  of  iSit,  and 
iin  the  campaigns  of  iStj  and  1814  he  repeatedly  distinguished 
liimsetf,  noubly  at  Hanau  (October  1813),  and  in  a  brilliant 
.ifTair  at  Reims  (March  1S14).  He  remained  in  ihe  army  .it  the 
Restoration,  hut,  having  .neeptud  a  cumm.ind  from  Najwleon 
during  the  Hundred  D.iys,  he  w;ii  retired  unt;l  iSiS,  and  ti>ok 
no  further  active  part  in  atT.airs  unul  the  icvalulion  of  1830. 
During  his  retirement  he  v.rotc  his  Histoire  de  NapoUon  ti  de  la 
pamdtarmte  pendaiurannet  iSn  (Paris,  1  voU.,  1824),  which  ran 
tbrongh  numerous  editions,  and  was  tr^asLitcd  into  several 
lcnCMf(i>  Tlte  aofavouiable  poitnit  el  MajMileon  given  in  this 
book  piwrolied  rqnaeutatkM  fnmi  Gencnl  Gowgaad,  and 
CventnaOy  a  duel,  in  which  Stgur  was  wounded.  On  the  estab- 
lishment of  tho  July  monarchy  he  received,  in  iSji,  the  grade  of 
Ucutcnant-gcneral  and  a  (lemiKe.  In  i  ';  ,0  he  -.v.Li  admit  ted  to  tlic 
French  Academy,  and  lie  hei.ime  Ri'-md  cross  of  the  L<Kion  of 
Honour  in  iS.47.    After  the  re\'>lutii>n  of  he  live  !  in  ntirc- 

ment.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  3%iik  of  February  i^Ti-  His 
works  include:  Hiitoirc  de  Rusiit  tl  de  Pierre  U  GtanJ  (1829); 
Histtrire  de  Charles  VII J.  (3  vols.,  1834-1842),  in  cootinualioo  of 
the  history  of  France  begun  by  hia  father,  and  the  poathnaiaw 
Mistain  et  mittunres  (8  vols.,  1873). 

See  Vn  Aide-d*-eamp  de  NapMen  0$oo-i8t»),  nUwrnra  d» 

rWat  umie  de  Sittf.  Mm  editiao  by  Ua  graadeen  i.«ttia  de  Stgiir 
vols.,  1894-1895).  of  wUch  an  abridged  EogUA  venioB  was 

published  in  Itt^JS- 

SEGURA  (anc.  T'ldcr),  a  river  of  south-eastern  Spain  about 
150m.  long.  It  1.*  formed  by  the  contlucnce  of  ihree  bead-Strc&n.s, 
one  of  which  ris«:»  un  the  norihem  versant  of  La  Sagra  (7875  ft.), 
a  mountain  in  Grarutda,  while  the  other  two  spring  from  the 
Sierra  de  Segnra,  in  Jacn,  From  the  junction  of  thae  three 
mcMBi  bdow  Ycate  tb*  iiv«r  «iadt  In  ao  oaiu^  «ad  aouth* 


easterly  direction  posl  ii>e  towns  of  Cieza  and  Arcbena  to 
Murcia.  Thence  it  trends  N.E.  and  passing  Orihuela  falls  into 
the  Mediterranean  19  m.  S  W.  of  Alicante.  Its  chief  tributaries 
are  the  Mun do  and  Anvyodci  Jua  on  the  left,  and  the  CaiBVacn« 
Quipar  and  Sangmicra  on  the  oght.  It  ia  only  navigaUo  by 
small  tailing-veaada,  even  in  iu  estuary,  but  ita  watere  are 
extensively  utOiaed  fcr  irrigation. 

SEOUSIO  {xaoA.Sma,  q.v.),  an  andent  town  in  north  Liguria, 
the  capital  of  the  Cottii  (sie  Corrii  Rrcmjv).  Here  the  .son  of 
King  Donnus,  Cottios  who  bcld  the  rank  of  iropcnoi  pr^vfcct 
over  the  fourteen  1  nbes  over  which  his  father  had  ruled  as  king, 
so  that  in  the  inscriptioa  he  calls  himself  "  M.  lulius  regis  Donni 
f(ilius)  Coltius  praefectus  civitatium  quae  subscriptae  sunt  " — 
erected  a  triumphal  arch  in  honour  oi  Augustus  in  9-8  B.C., 
which  is  still  standing  The  style  of  the  iculptures  on  the  frieze 
is  quite  batbaiK.  with  aicbaic  cIcnieBta.  and  ia  probably  denved 
from  GauL  Hn  tomb,  Aoated  near  the  dty  walls,  mentioned 
by  Ammianus  MarcelUnus.  has  long  sSnco  disappeared.  Gaudinf 
restored  the  royal  titles  to  the  family;  but,  after  the  death  of 
its  l.i.st  member,  Nero  ma<lc  the  distrirt  into  a  province,  and 
the  town  into  a  msinu  i ptum.  It  was  strongly  !ortitic<l  and 
ganisoncd,  and  remains  of  its  walls,  including  those  of  a  doulilc- 
arcbed  gate,  eust,  while  inscriptions  t«»tify  to  its  im|>onance, 
one  of  them  mentiomng  baths  erected  by  Gratian.  Constantino 
captured  the  town,  which  offered  some  resistance  to  him,  on  his 
march  against  Maxentius. 

See  F  Gcnin,  Susa  Antiea  f^iluiwj,  1686);  E.  Fcrrero.  T.'AtC 
d'AufUiU  i  Suit  (Tunn,  igoi};  I'  ~^t udnicslca*  /oMwji  'ia  K-  D, 
arehottnt^km  ImfUMit  zviu.  (1903),  i  sqq.  (T.  As.) 

SCRBSTBD,  HAHinBAI  (1609- 1666),  Danidi  ttatesroaB,* 

born  at  .^ten.^b<.>rJ;  Castle  on  Osel.  After  completing  hi*  educa- 
tion abroad,  he  returned  to  Denmark  in  i6jj  iud  was  attached 
to  the  court  of  Cliri:  tian  IV.  Two  or  tliree  years  later  he  was 
ient  to  W'ismar  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Swedish  chancellor, 
Ax'A  Oxenbtjerna.  anil,  if  pos:>il)le.  bring  alwut  a  match  belweeti 
Chrisimii  s  son  Frederick  and  Gustavus  Adolpbiu's  daughter 
Christina.  I  hougb  faiUng  in  both  particulaia,  he  ntabwd  tbt 
favour  of  the  king,  wbo  had  marlwd  him  out  aa  one  of  his  seven 
sons-in-bw,  by  wfaoieiiilluence  he  hoped  to  inomie  the  influence 
of  the  crown:  tad  in  t6j6  be  was  betrothed  to  one  of  the 
daughters,  the  couAteM  Christine,  then  in  her  tenth  year,  wh<Ml 
he  marrici!  in  16  j;.  In  M,i>'  ifqo  Scheited  became  a  member  of 
the  august  A'ij;i'-.; ;i.  He  im.i;;i[ied,  with  sjmc  reason,  that  the 
proper  field  fof  the  cxercivj  of  hi.-,  talents  was  diploniac-y,  and  he 
openly  aspired  to  be  triiiitilercjf  iortign  attairs.  I  )espitc  a  sucrcss- 
f  jI  embassy  to  Spain  m  164O-1641  he  ilid  not  obtain  the  coveted 
poa,  but  was  appointed  viceroy  of  Norway  (April  164J).  He 
had  now  the  opportunity  of  displaying  an  adndaiRnbve  and 
organizing  abibty,  united  with  a  zeal  for  reform,  as  remarkable 
as  unexpected,  which  raises  him  high  above  his  compeers.  He 
made  it  hit  fint  object  thoooncbly  (0  dovdop  Noway'a  matoul 
resourcce,  and  reorgaidie  her  airaameBtt  and  Ibcal  qratem;  and 
he  aimed  at  giving  her  a  more  independent  position  as 
regards  Denmark.  Dunng  Christian  IV.'s  second  war  with 
Srte.K-n  ( i64v-i'>4S),  Sehcsted,  as  \Tieroy  of  Norway,  assisted 
hi-,  father  in  law  materially.  He  inva.led  Sweden  four  times; 
surcesifully  defendcil  Nor«My  from  att.ick;  and,  ihou^jh 
viilhout  any  particular  military  talent,  won  an  engagement  at 
Nysaker  in  1644.  After  the  war  he  renewed  his  reforming  efforts, 
and  during  the  years  1646-1647  strove  to  withdraw  bis  vice- 
royalty  from  the  benumbing  mflueace  of  the  central  administra- 
tion at  Copenhageni  aad  wcwedod  with  the  help  of  Christian  IV. 
in  CTcating  a  separate  defenilve  fleet  for  Norway  and  giving  her 
partial  control  of  her  own  ^Inanc(^s.  He  was  considerably  assisted 
in  hi$  endeavours  by  the  fact  tiiat  Norway  was  regarded  as  the 
hereditary  ix)ssosion  of  the  kings  of  Denmark.  At  the  s  inio 
time  S<  hest<  d  frei  Sy  used  his  immense  w«ihh  and  oUii.ial  poiil.ua 
to  acrumulate  fur  himself  property  and  prnileges  of  all  sorts. 
His  suct.cs.ses  liiially  excited  the  envy  and  disapprobation  of  the 
Danish  Rtgsraad,  especially  of  his  rival  Rorfits  Ulfeldt  (f  r  ), 
also  one  of  the  kins'a  ■ona4n-iaw.  The  ipiand  became  acute 
when  SehcUfd'a  lemi-indepMideBt  idminintntion  of  the  lininrw 
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of  Norway  infringetl  upon  UlfcUll's  functions  &s  lord  treasurer  of 
llic  whole  rcilm;  in  November  1647  UlfcliU  carried  his  point, 
and  a  dtcrce  was  isaued  that  henceforth  the  N'orweT;ian  provincial 
governors  should  &end  their  rents  and  taxes  direct  to  Copenhagen. 
On  the  accession  ot  Frederick  ilL  (1648),  Schcsted  strove  bard 
to  tria  kit  favour ;  but  an  investigation  into  his  accounts  as 
vioefio|]r,eoodiicted  by  his  cnemica,  broogbt  to  light  such  whole- 
tale  cmbenkoMat  and  pecidatlon  that  be  ma  iunmoiiied  to 
appear  bcioieaibmdi«{,oraMeaiUbr<ilMta]ilei^  in  Bfiy  issi^aad 
give  an  aceeunt  of  his  whole  adninJittattat.  UtuMe  to  meet  tlie 
charges  brought  agiii  t  him,  he  compromised  matters  by 
resigning  hk  vicetuyaity  and  his  senatorship,  and  surrendering 
all  liis  private  property  in  Norway  to  the  crown.  Throughout 
his  trial  Schcstcd  had  shown  consununate  prudence.  He 
surrendered  voluntarily  thrice  s«  much  as  he  had  ever  embetrlcd, 
and,  calculating  on  the  secret  fondness  of  Frederick  IIL  for  a 
nan  of  his  monarchical  tendencies,  carefully  abstained  from  the 
wild  and  treasonafalc  pcoject*  of  revence  which  were  the  ruin  of 
l^MAtaUlfcldt.  FiaBi6$itoiMeliBtt««d«faMHL  Atthecad 
of  i6s$  be  net  tbe  exiled  Cbarles  II.  of  En^d  at  CobvM^aad 
Uved  a  part  of  the  following  year  with  hipi  in  the  Spanish  Netber- 
latids.  In  the  summer  of  1657  he  returned  to  Dencsark,  but 
Frederick  III.  refused  to  receive  him,  and  he  hastily  quilled 
CojK-nh.igon.  During  the  crisis  of  the  war  of  1658  he  was  at  the 
headquarten  of  Cimries  X.  of  Sweden.  In  seeking  the  help  and 
protection  of  the  worst  enemy  of  his  country,  Sehested  ap- 
proached the  very  verge  of  treason,  but  he  never  quite  went 
beyond  it.  When,  at  last,  it  seemed  probable  that  the  wax 
would  not  result  in  tbe  aiwifliiiatlnin  oC  Denmark,  Scfacatcd 
jtrefiMwi  evny  nerve  to  aecuce  bb  own  future  by  working  In  ibe 
interests  of  his  native  land  wbik  still  residing  in  Sweden.  In 
April  1660  he  obtained  permission  from  Frederick  III.  to  come 
to  Copenhagen,  and  was  finally  instructed  by  him  as  pleni- 
potcatiary  to  ne^tbte  with  the  Swedes.  The  treaty  of  Copen- 
hagen, which  saved  the  honour  of  Denmark  and  brought  her 
repo»;,  w  as  very  largely  Sehested 's  work.  He  was  one  of  the 
willing  abettors  of  Frederick  III.  at  the  revolution  of  1660, 
when  he  re-entered  the  Danbh  service  as  lord  treasurer  and 
Councillor  of  state.  Both  at  home  and  00  his  frequent  foreign 
nisaiaaa  be  diqilayed  all  Ui  aU  abOiOr.  At  a  diplomatist  he, 
in  aometeapects,  anticipated  tbevfewt  oif  GrUfenfcMt,  supporting 
the  policy  of  friendship  with  Sweden  and  ;\  French  alliance.  He 
died  suddenly  on  the  ajrd  of  September  1666  at  Taris,  where 
he  was  conducting  important  negotiations.  His  "  political  testa- 
ment "  is  perhaps  tbe  best  testimony  to  his  Ubcml  and  states- 
manlike views. 

See  Thyra  Sch^ted.  Homnibal  StketUd  (Cbpenhaeen.  id86): 
Julius  ABMft  FfUMcia.  AMtmUtn  tUm  Oac*  (Copenhagen. 
I894).  (R.  N.  B.) 

8EH0RB,  a  British  sUtbn  In  Central  India,  witbin  the  state 
«f  Bbopi^  irtth  n  station  on  the  Bbopnl-Ujjabi  aection  of  the 
IndiaB  Mdland  raOway,  34  m.  E.  fran  BhopaL  Pop.  (1901) 

16,864.  I'  is  <hc  headquarters  of  the  political  agent  for  Bhopal, 
and  a  British  niihtary  cautuumcnt.  For  many  years  il  was  also 
the  headquarters  of  the  Bbopal  contingent,  raised  in  1818, 
which  was  in  1903  incorporated  in  the  Indian  army.  It  is  an 
important  centre  of  trade. 

•nCUE  (Fr.  tiche,  iem.  of  su,  dry), in  limnology, an  irregular 
liMtttation  of  the  water-level  of  lakes,  first  observed  «ld  tn 
aaned  in  Switactlaad.  (See  Lasa,  and  Gskkva.) 
I  niDt*  AITOli  (iSs^iSft),  Bvncaiian  epenlle  condnctor, 
was  bom  at  Budapest  on  the  7th  of  May  1S50.  He  entered  the 
Leipzig  Conservatorium  in  October  1870,  and  remabied  there 
until  1873,  when  he  was  summoned  to  Ba>Tcuth  as  one  of 
Wagner's  copyists.  There  beassisted  to  make  the  first  fair  copy 
of  Der  Ring  des  NibtJunneK.  Thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
Wagnerian  spirit,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  take  a  part  in 
the  first  Bayreuth  Festival  in  1876.  His  chance  as  a  ootiductor 
came  wbenj  00  Wagner's  recommendation,  he  was  appointed 
to  tbeLalplIc  Stadt-Theater,  where  he  remained  until,  in  1882, 
he  went  on  tour  with  Anaeio  Neonann'a  Nibdm§ai  JtMg  comp 
pany.  lb  Ui  «andnctlng  tbe  ctitia  attdbated  miidt  of  rach 


artistic  success  as  attended  the  production  of  the  Trilogy  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  in  London  in  June  oi  that  year.  In  iSS 5 
Seidl  went  with  Neumann  to  Uien-.en.  ljut  two  years  Liter  was 
appointc<i  successor  to  Leopold  Damrosch  as  conductor  of  the 
German  Opera  in  New  York,  and  in  the  same  year  he  married 
Frftulein  Kraus,  the  distinguished  sbicsr.  In  Aneika  Seidl!s 
orchestra  became  famous.  In  i886be«aa«aeo{tbecmdnetoa 
at  Baymitb,  and  ia  iSgj  at  Cewttt  Garden,  Ixmdno,  Be  died 
in  M«w  Yodtoa  tbe  eSth  of  Maicb  1898. 

See  tV  memorial  'nlurae  pcepared  by  H.  T,  Ftnck,  H.  E.  lOchbid 
and  others  i  Nrw  York,  1899). 

SEIGNIORAGE,  llie  due  levied  by  the  authority  that  pos^e^iscs 
the  right  oi  1  ji  .mg  on  the  metal  thai  il  manufactures  into  coin. 
The  term  '*  brasiige  "  has  been  used  to  describe  this  due,  when 
confined  to  the  mere  cost  of  the  process;  the  wider  term  "  seig- 
niorage" being  employed  when  the  charge  is  so  raised  as  to 
becomes  piofit  to  the  impoKr.  The  exercise  of  the  right  of 
adgniatagift  baa  been  tbe  niatnuneat  by  wbich  noat  of  the 
dcbucHMnla  el  ouiency  haw  beeo  cuned  wtt.  Under  fcodi* 
alism,ei|MdalljrbiFniioe,  the  diief  nobles  bad  this  prcrofetivcw 
In  the  modem  sUte  It  is  reserved  for  tbe  sovereign  authority. 
Most  ro  jr.tries  adopt  a  mcxleratc  seigniorage  charge.  Thus  the 
fundamental  currency  Liw  of  France  (1803)  provide*  that  "  only 
the  expense  of  coining  "  shall  be  charged.  At  present  this  due 
is  6  fr.  70  c  per  ktio.  of  gold  tine,  or  0-24%.  The  charge  by 
the  same  law  on  silver  was  3  fr.  per  kilo,  or  1-66%.  Tbe  tindta* 
tion  on  the  coinage  of  silver  in  practically  all  countries  has  made 
the  seigniorage  on  that  metal  very  heavy.  The  policy  of  England 
in  nqpect  to  fold  baa  been  peculiar.  Sinoet66«itbaabeeabeed 
bvm  any  duutge,  tbougb  the  delay  in  ictun  anoonta  to  a  snaB 
due.  In  consequence  of  this  gratuitous  coinage,  English  gold 
has  been  regarded  as  equivalent  to  bullion,  and  exchange  fluctua- 
lions  have  been  reduced.  The  policy  was  s.everuly  criticized  by 
Adam  Sn\ith,  and  it  docs  in  fact  amount  to  a  lx)unty  on  tbc 
coinage  of  gold.  The  amount  is,  however,  too  insignificant  to 
deserve  attention,  especially  as  there  arc  compensating  gains. 
The  employment  of  a  seigniorage  of  about  1%  on  the 
"  sovereign  "  was  suggested  by  tbe  proceedings  of  the  Para» 
MoneUry  Conference  of  1 867,  in  mder  to  brinf  about  an  aa^miln* 
tioaof  Bn^iahand  Ftencbmoaqr.  By  fediidng  tbe  amount  o£ 
gold  in  theaeveieign  to  that  h  thepneposed  t$-tnne  piece  an 
exact  par  would  have  been  created,  and,  so  it  w.vs  hop^-d,  the 
English  currency  and  accounts  need  have  undergone  no  ch.inge. 
The  Scheme  was,  however,  rejected  by  a  Royal  Commission  on 
the  ground  that  an  adj'j5tracnt  of  obligations  would  be  requi."ed. 

The  theory  of  the  cflects  that  a  seigniorage  pro.iuccs  have  Ihtch 
discussed  at  length.  The  definitive  results  obtained  may  b« 
briefly  stiated  as  follows:— (i)  A  seigniorage  charge  is  the  same 
as  a  debasement,  but  its  evil  effect  may  bo  avoided  by 
the  amount  of  cola  issued.  (2)  Seignlance  apemtes  as  a  tax  ost 
the  metal  subject  to  It,  and  tbia  tax  tends  ultimately  to  fall  00 
the  pro^iuccrs,  or  mthA*  on  the  rent  obtained  through  the  pro- 
duction. ,\  heavy  seigniorage  on  gold  would  tend  to  lower  the 
profits  derived  from  the  gold  mines  of  the  world,  ami  might  even 
compel  the  abandonment  of  the  le.ist  productive  ones. 

Sec  Money.  Moketaky  Conferences,  and  Tokex  Mokkt. 

(C.  F.  B.) 

SBIONORY,or  StiCNiORV  (Fr. rrignevr, lord ;Lat.rmMr, elder), 
inEnglisb  law,  the  lordihip  remaining  to  a  grantor  after  the  grant 
orancMatoinfee^impk.  There  is  no  land  in  England  witboot 
iu  hHd:  Nolle  terra  sans  seignear''  ii  the  old  feudal  vmSol 
Where  no  other  lord  can  be  discovered  the  crown  is  lord  as  lord 
paramount.  Thr  principal  incidents  of  a  sHgnory  were  an  oath 
of  fealty;  a  "  quit  "  or  "  chief"  rent;  a  "  relief  "  of  one  year's 
quit  rent,  and  the  right  of  escheat.  In  return  for  these  privileges 
the  lord  was  liable  to  forfeit  his  rights  if  he  neglccteil  to  protect 
and  defend  the  tenant  or  did  anything  injurious  to  the  feudal 
rebtion.  Every  seignory  now  existing  must  have  been  created 
before  the  Statute  of  Quia  Ernplores  (1390),  wbidh  forbade  tbe 
future  creation  of  estates  in  fce«iiiple  by  fubiofcildation. 
Tbe  only  setgnuies  of  any  inportance  at  piCMSt  aie  tbe  lord- 
ihlpaof  amnn.  TfcyawieiMdedasticotpotMlbcwdltaniniia. 
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tad  IK  cither  appendaat  «r  b  fKM.  A  tdgooiy  appendant 
passes  with  the  gnuit  of  the  manor;  a  icicnory  ia  groM— that 
is,  a  seignory  which  has  been  several  from  the  demtsac  lands 

of  the  manor  to  which  it  \\;is  originally  HHHIItlllllf  llll  be 
specially  conveyed  Ijy  deed  uf  grant. 

Freehold  l.ind  may  lie  cnfmnchivxl  by  a  convrrsance  of  the 
•etgnory  to  tbe  irechold  teiutni,  t>ut  it  docs  not  extinguitb  the 
tenant'i  right  «f  OOWMM  (JBonw  V,  AUmglm,  lagOr  ■  Ck.  Sf4h 
t  (ilTof  the  SettM  LuTVt  iMt.Wta3M  for  UfeoTa 


By  1.  4 


nunor  M  empoweted  to  sell  the  sciRnory  of  any  freehold  land  within 
the  manor,  and  by  s.  31  (v.)  the  purchase  ol  the  ietgnory  of  any 
part  oi  tettted  land  bang  (rcehoki  und,  is  an  authorited  application 
of  capital  money  ariaing  uqdcr  the  acu 

•  iMMB  (Lat.  Stfium),  ■one  of  the  chid  imti  of  Ftaaco^  riring 
OB  tbe  eutCTB  dopo  of  the  pbrtoaa  of  Lsngrea,  about  5  n.  N.W. 
«l  St  Seiae-l'Abbaye  and  18  m.  N.W.  of  Dijon.  It  keeps  the 
wne  genera)  direction  (north-westwards)  throughout  its  entire 

course,  but  has  numcrcus  winiin(!:s;  between  its  source  and  its 
mouth  in  the  English  Channel  the  direct  distance  is  only  3^0  m., 
but  that  actually  traversed  by  the  river  (through  the  departments 
of  Coic-d'Or,  Aubc,  Marne,  Seine-ct-Mame,  Scine-ct-Oisc,  Seine, 
Eure  and  Seine-Ini£rieure)  is  481  m.  Though  shorter  than  the 
Loire  and  Rhone,  and  inferior  in  volume  to  the  Loire,  Rhone  and 
Gkoiide,  the  Sdoe  derives  an  exceptional  importance  from  the 
Mgidaiity  of  its  flow.  Tlu»  fcftturo  is  duo  to  the  geological 
chuacterof  hsbuiB,  IB  im  of  30^000  sq.  nu,  entirdy  fadooging 
to  France  (with  the  exception  of  4  few  communes  in  Belgium), 
•nd  formed  in  three-fotmhs  of  its  extent  of  permeable  strata, 
which  absorb  the  atmospheric  preripit.'-.tion  to  restore  it  gently 
to  the  river  by  perennial  springs.  At  I'aris  the  average  volume 
of  the  river  per  second  is  5,300  cub.  ft.;  after  it  has  received  all 
its  tributaries  the  volume  is  about  10,600  cub.  ft.  At  Paris  it 
falls  as  low  as  isso  cub.  ft.,  and  in  exceptional  droughts  the 
figure  of  1300  is  reached.  During  the  flood  of  1658  the  voltime 
between  the  qua>-s  at  Paris  is  believed  to  have  iteen  to  S8,ooo 
cob.  ft  per  Mcond.  The  hdght  of  the  liwcr  above  the  aonnal 
at  Peris  was  probably  on  that  oocmIod  ahoot  tt  ft,  wheices  in 
the  di  -  i  tr  1 115  floods  of  January  1910  it  was  over  34  ft.  Other 
couhic  iIkkjA^  arc  recorded  in  1740,  179Q,  180},  1876  and  1883, 

Riling  at  a  height  of  1545  ft.  above  sea-level,  at  the  baac  of  the 
statue  ol  a  nymph  erected  on  the  Spot  by  tbe  city  of  Paris,  tbe  Seine 
is  at  first  (uch  an  insigni&cant  streamlet  that  it  i*  often  dry  in 
summer  as  for  as  Chitillon  (705  ft.)  tome  31  m.  from  its  source.  At 
Bar  its  n'aicrs  feed  the  Haute- Seine  Canal,  though  navigation  thereon 
only  begins  at  Troyes.  It  next  posses  Mtry,  and  at  Marcilly  receives 
the  Aube  (richf\  at  which  p'jint  the  canal  terminates  and  the  river 
Itsetf  !s  car..v.i.;i  I :  Inn'  it  is  drilectrd  Iroin  its  hitherto  north-north- 
WCKterly  to  a  south-westerly  direction  by  the  heights  ol  tbe  Brie, 
the  bate  of  which  it  skirts  past  No«nt  and  Monierean.  At  the 
btter  point  it  receives  the  Yonne,  its  moat  important  left-hand 
tributaryj  and  is  deepened  from  5  ft._3  in.  to  6  it.  6  in.'  It  then 
Rsumes  Its  general  rtorth-westerly  (firection,  receiving  the  Lx>ing 
Oeft)  at  Moret;  having  parsed  Melon  it  is  joined  at  Corbeil  by  the 
£ssonive  (left),  and  .ificr  iti  junction  vritn  the  M.irne  (right  1,  a 
tributary  longer  than  it«<lf  bv  31  tn.  .it  the  ronrtuencc.  rearhcs  Paris. 
From  this  puint  t'l  the  mm  ch.uun  l  ha^  U-i  n  mj  iIii/ju'ikmI  th.it 
vcasris  of  9  to  to  ft.  draught  can  reach  the  capital.  The  river  then 
wfads  through  a  pleaMf  ^etagaiQ  eouany  fwt  Si  Cleii^  St 

-     "'leil  is  Jolaed  from 
Mantes,  Les 
>  remarkable  for  its 

d<-tour«,  as  .'jl'o  5n  the  vicimty  of  Paris,  At  Povs  the  tide  first 
b«k;in'  to  be  i"  rcrptit'lc.  It  next  receives  the  I'^urc  (left),  and  passes 
Pont  dc  l  Archc,  KlLiciif  nnd  Knm  n,  where  the  sea  nav  igation 
Cominenccs.  The  river  is  ti>  ki  !  U  w  Rouen  so  as  to  atlinit  v  r  .-cU 
of  »o  ft.  draught,  and  large  areas  have  thus  been  reclaimed  lur 
cultivation.  At  every  tide  there  ia  a  **  ban  "  Mone  or  faaacaftf). 
ranging  usually  from  8  to  9  ft.,  and  attaining  its  mnfmuia  from 
QuiTlebeuf  to  Caudebec.  BdoW  QeOlefoeuf  (where  the  Risle  is 
received  from  the  left)  the  CStvary  Mgint,  set  with  c^itensive  sand- 
banks, between  which  fii>ws  a  n.trrow  navigable  channel.  Tancar- 
villc  (right)  is  the  't.irling  point  o(  a  canal  to  cnaMe  river  boats  for 
Havre  (o  avoid  the  »f.>  pa<i-iage.  The  river  enters  the  Enpllsh 
Channel  between  llonfleur  on  the  left  .nnd  Havre  on  the  right. 
The  Mar»>c  brings  to  the  Seine  the  waters  of  the  Ornain.  the  Ourcq. 
and  the  Morin:  the  Oise  those  of  the  Aisne;  the  YoaaetlMeeof  the 
Armanfon.  The  low  elevation  of  the  bounding  hills  has  rrmiefed 
fccon^ratively  easy  to  connect  the  Seine  and  its  afHuents  with 
■UMMag  river  basins  by  means  of  canals.  The  Oise  and  Soromc 
eonncctcd  to  tbe  Pkardy  or  Crocat  Canal,  which  in  turn  is 
1  to  the  SdMMt  by  aMaaa  of  the  St  QModa  Caaal  and  the 


Dnia,  Argeoteal«  St  Cenaaln.  unteae  (whera  it  ii 
the  figlit  by  the  Oiae.  96  ft  above  the  sea),  Poiii^. 
AsMMySk  batwBSH  which  and  tlie  tea  tlie  river  is  rema 


Oise,  and  to  the  Sambre  by  that  of  Oise  and  Sambre.  fietweeu  tiM 
Aisne  and  the  Meu»e  b  the  Ardennes  Canal,  and  tbe  Aisne  and  the 

Mame  are  united  by  a  canal  which  pa'.^.s  Reims.  The  Marnc  has 
•imilai  comroumcattun  with  iho  Mru»eand  the  Khme,  the  Yonne  with 
the  SaAne  (t>y  the  Burgundy  Canal)  and  with  the  Loire  by  the  Loing 
Canal  dividing  at  Montargis  into  two  branches — those  of  Orleans 
and  Briare. 

SEINE,  the  department  of  m^rlhcrn  France  which  has  Paris 
as  its  chief  town,  formed  in  i7(>o  of  part  of  the  province  of  lle- 
de-Franoe.  It  is  entirely  surrounded  by  the  department  of 
Seine-et-Oise,  from  which  it  is  separated  at  certain  parts  by  the 
Seine,  the  Manie  and  the  Bi^vre.  The  area  of  the  department 
is  only  1S5  sq.  m.,  and  of  this  surface  about  a  ibth  it  occupied 
by  Pant;  the  Mbucban  tovoa  ako  are  doee  tofether  and  veiy 
popoloaa.  In  actual  popdatioB  (3,848/^18  bi  1906)  at  «dl  at 
in  density  (a3-7perMnsperaae}  it  hoMt  the  first  pUce.  Flowing 
from  south-east  to  north-west  through  the  department,  the 
Seine  forms  thne  ItKij.s:  (in  ihc  right  it  receives  above  Paris 
the  M.arnc,  and  below  I'aris  ihc  Rouillon,  and  on  the  left  hand 
the  Bie\Tc  within  the  precincts  of  the  city.  The  left  bank  of  the 
Seine  is  in  general  higher  than  the  right,  and  consists  of  the 
Villejtuf  aztd  ChAtillon  plateatxs  separated  by  the  Biivre;  tbe 
highest  point  (ste  ft.)  is  above  Chktillon  and  the  ktwest  (105) 
at  tbe  exit  ol  the  Seine.  Below  Paris  the  river  flows  betweea 
the  plaia  of  GcnaevilUaB  ttd  Nastene  (oomiBanded  hy  Moait 
Vatbien)  on  the  left  and  tbe  pltbi  «f  St  Dcab  on  the 
On  the  right  side,  to  the  cast  of  Dub,  are  the  heights  of  Avron 
and  Vincennes  commanding  the  course  of  the  Mame.  Com- 
munif.ation  is  further  facilit.->.;<  .1  by  enn.ils. 

Market  gardening  is  the  chief  agricultural  industry,  ami  by  means 
of  irrigation  and  manuring  the  soil  is  made  to  yield  from  ten  to 
eleven  crops  per  annum.  Some  districts  are  speriaily  celetirated,— 
Montreuil  for  its  peaches,  Fontcaay^m-Roaes  for  its  strawberries 
and  roses,  and  other  places  for  floiw.iS  and  nur!>eries.  The  plain  of 
Ccnnev  lUiors  fertiliied  by  thr  wwage  water  of  Paris  yields  large 
quan-.iiii  .  i(  V  c-sctables.  MiU  h-cnw.,  .^rt-  n  .ired  in  Urge  number*. 
The  prun  ipal  wo<x]»  (Boulut;tie  and  Vincennes)  belong  to  Paris. 
It  i5  partly  owing  to  the  number  of  quarries  in  the  district  that 
I'aris  owes  its  origin:  Chiltillon  and  Montrougc  in  the  south  yield 
freestone,  and  Bagneux  and  flmMtT  ia  the  south  and  Montreuil  aial 
Romainville  in  the  east  possess  the  richest  plaster  quarries  in  Fiaaoe. 
Within  the  circuit  of  Paris  are  eertain  old  quarries  now  forming  the 
catacombs.  Most  of  the  indu^trial  establishments  in  the  department 
are  situated  in  Paris  or  at  St  Denis  (??.».).  The  department  is 
traversed  by  all  the  railway  lines  which  converce  in  Paris,  and  al«j 
contains  the  inner  circuit  railway  (Chemin  dc  Per  de  Ceinture)  and 
part  of  the  outer  circuit.  There  are  3  arrondisscments  (Paris.  St 
Denis,  and  Sceaux),  41  cantons  and  78  communes.  The  department 
forms  the  archiepiscopal  diocese  of  Paris,  falls  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Paris  court  of  appeal  and  tbe  academic  (educational  diviitoa) 
of  Paris,  and  is  divided  between  the  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.  and  VI  r»f^* 
d'amUt.  "  The  chief  places  besides  P.iris  arc  St  Denis,  Asni^rts, 
Auber\'jllier»,  Boiik«gne-sur-5>einc,  C1i<.hy-5ur-Seine.  Courlievoie, 
Levalli.'s,  lVrret,  Neuilly-sur-Scinc,  Pantin.  St  Otjtn,  Colomlics, 
Chari-nton,  Ivr>-5ur-Seine.  Montrcuil-sous-Bois,  Nanttrre,  Ni>Kent- 
?ur-Marne,  Vincennes  and  .\rcucil. 

SEINE,  or  Sean  (0.  Fr.  sdgnf,  mod.  seine,  Lat.  sa^cM,  Gr. 
traffjfrj.  a  draw-net),  a  type  of  fishing  net,  consisting  of  an  ex- 
panse of  netting  weighted  at  the  bottom  and  floated  at  the  top 
edge  by  corks,  cast  from  a  boat  or  ship  tocndMea^acaolfralcr 
and  tt>ea  drawn  into  the  vend  or  to  shoic 

mNHMUSn,  a  depwtnent  of  aofthen  France,  formed 
in  1 790  of  almost  tbe  entire  district  of  Brie  (half  of  which  belonged 
to  Champagne  and  half  to  De-de-France)  and  a  portion  of 
Gatinais  (from  Ile-de-France  and  Orleanais).  Pop.  (1906) 
jfit.oio.  Area,  7380sq.m.  Seine-et-Marnc  is  bounded  N.  by 
the  (J.  jMr'.  iniMt  of  Oise,  N.E.  by  that  of  Aisne,  E.  by  Mame  and 
Aubc,  S.E.  by  Yonne,  S.  by  Loiret  and  W.  by  Scinc-ct-Oisc. 
The  whole  department  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Seine,  and  ia 
drained  partly  by  that  river  and  partly  by  its  tributariea  the 
Yoone  and  the  Loing  fnm  the  left,  and  from  tbe  right  the 
Voulde,  the  YIm  lad  the  Man^  irfth  k*  aflaenta  tbe  Oiiicq» 
the  Petit  Moitnaad  the  GiaadMorih.  With  the  excepttonaf  the 

the 


Loing,  flowing  from  south  to  north,  all  tht  -c  stn  ams 
deptartment  from  cast  to  west,  following  the  general  slope  of  the 
surface,  whii  h  is  Lir.  l  i  n  uj)  into  several  plateaus  from  30010 
Soo  ft.  ia  height  (highest  point,  in  the  oorth-cast,  705  ft.,  lowest 
M3},«BdMpuitadfroBcaA«Acrbsrde9vdlQn.  lloatfll 
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ihc  plateaus  belong  to  [he  Br'u-,  a  fertile  wcU-wochIcJ  district  of 
a  clayey  character.  In  the  south  lie  tlic  dry  sandy  distmrt  of 
ihc  Fontamcblcau  wnditones  and  part  of  the  region  known  ,is 
the  C&linais.  The  climate  is  rather  more  "  coiuinental  "  than 
that  of  Pari» — ihc  sununer»  wanner,  the  winters  colder;  the 
tiunal  iiinfill  doet  not  etceed  t6  in.  There  is  a  striking  difler- 
cnoe  ID  taiBpantiin  bctUMn  tho  south  of  the  department, 
who*  the  fkBOUt  vAte  ftipe  {chautUu)  of  Fontaineblcau 
i^pena,  and  the  oountfy  to  the  Bonli  of  tlie  MnoMv-HUi  ifver 
marking  pretty  enctly  the  northern  limit  of  the  vhie. 

The  wheat  and  oat*  of  Brie  are  especially  esteemed;  potatom. 
■Ugar  beet,  maneel-wurzcl  and  gtccn  (oragc  arc  also  important  crops, 
and  market  gardening  flourishes.  Proving  and  othrr  pui  t:i  .iro 
knovn  for  their  rose*.  The  rider  and  lioncy  of  the  c!t  ji,iri:;,i  nt  arc  <il 
PooH  quality.  Thousands  of  the  well-known  Brie  t  hiiM  *  are  nianu- 
f.ii  (iin-d,  .md  Urge  nunit>ers  of  calves,  khcep  and  [loultry  arc  reared. 
1  he  forests  (covering  a  &fth  of  the  surface)  are  plaaicd  with  oak. 
beech,  che«tnut,  boraMBa*  Wich,  wild  cherry,  UMcn«  wiltowt  popbr 
and  conifers  Bat  kaowa  and  mott  important  to  the  forest  of 
Fortainebteau  Large  area*  are  devoted  to  game-nreservrs.  Ex- 
ri  llont  freestone  is  quarried  in  the  department,  notably  at  Ch&tcau> 
Landon  tn  the  v.vlley  of  the  Loing,  miU-Monc*  at  l-a  Fortf-sous- 
Jouarre,  the  Font.ur.cUUau  sandstone  is  used  for  pavements,  and 
the  white  tatui  which  u  found  along  with  it  i»  in  gre.it  request  for  the 
manufacture  of  ibua.  Along  the  Mame  are  numerous  gypaum 
quarries;  lime-ktins  occur  throughout  the  department:  and  peat 
i>  f<ii:nd  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ourcti  and  the  Vouuk;  Bedaof  common 
cKiy  and  porcelain  clay  supply  the  potteries  of  Fontaineblcau  and 
Montereau.  (HUcr  in<Ui*tna1  establif hnirnts  are  numerous  large 
flour-mills.  n'lt.iMy  ttn/K'  ol  Me.iux,  thi.  i  Ikk  i  I'.i",.-  works  of  Noisicl, 
su^ar  factories,  alcohol  distillerKs,  rtifn  r-nnll-  ithc-  J ntiarre  paper- 
mill  manufactures  bank-notes,  &r..  N  th  fur  1  i.hkc  ..tui  (  r  fiircii^n 
markets).  saw>milU,  printing  works  (Coulommicrs,  He. )  and  tanneries. 
Mach  of  the  mmtivt-fomu  and  ia  supclkd  by  the  streams.  Fuiau 
the  ddcf  outlet  tor  the  induatrial  and  agricultural  product*  of  the 
department.  Coal  and  raw  material  for  the  roanufacturrs  are  the 
chief  imports.  The  Seine,  the  Vonne,  the  Marne,  and  the  Grand 
Morin  arc  navigable,  and.  uith  the  canals  of  the  Loing  and  the  Ourrq 
and  ttii>:<-  of  Cb.iliUrt,  Cnrnillon  and  Chdlcs,  which  cut  off  the 
windmgs  of  the  Marne.  form  a  total  waterway  of  over  ?oo  m.  Seine- 
ct-Marne  has^arrondiMements(MeIun,Coulommiers,F'ontaineblcau, 
Mcaux,  Provins).  19  cantons  and  5^3  communes.  It  forms  the 
diocwf  of  Meaux  (archiepijcopal  tirovince  of  Paris)»an_d  part  of  the 
fcgioo  of  the  v.  army  corps  and  ol^thc  acadhmie  (educational  circum- 
■cription)  of  Paris.  It>^cui:r!  of  appeal  isat  Paris.  M  el  un.  the  capital, 
Meaux,  Fontaimlilcau,  Coulummicrs.  Provins.  Nemours  and 
Montereau  iqq.T.),  .irc  the  more  important  towns  in  the  department. 
Among  other  intc  ri  >tint;  iiUrcsarc  I^gny  (f>op.  S.^oj),  with  an  abbey- 
church  of  the  13th  century;  Bric-Comte  Robert,  with  a  church  of 
the  early  13th  centaiy;  Fterafea*  with  •  fine  cbAlcnu  buih  in  i860 
by  Baron  Alpfaoiue  llothaddM:  Mofet^ur-Loing,  whkh  preserves 
fortificationa dating  from  the  I5tli  century  including  two  renv.rh,:1>Ie 
gateways;  St  Loup-de-Naud,  with  a  church  of  the  first  half  of  the 
ijth  century;  Jouarre,  where  there  is  a  church  of  the  15th  century, 
built  over  a  crypt  containing  workmanship  of  the  Nlerovin^ian 
period;  and  \'aux-lc-\'icomte  with  the  famous  cli^lcau  built  by 
Fouquct,  minister  of  Lovjis  XIV. 

SEINE-ET-OISE.  a  department  of  northern  France,  formed 
in  1 790  of  part  of  the  old  province  of  Ilc-de-F'rance,  and  traversed 
from  south-cast  to  north-west  by  the  Seine,  which  is  joined  by 
the  Oise.  Pop.  (1906)  749,755.  Area,  3184  Ml.  m.  It  is 
bounded  by  thedqwitwentaaf  Seine  et-Mameoa  the  E.,  Loirct 
en  the  S.,  Eai»«t*Loir  on  the  W.,  Buc  on  the  N.W.  end  Oiie 
on  the  N.  It  encloses  the  deportineot  of  Seine.  The  Epte  on 
the  north-west  is  almost  the  only  natural  boundary  on  the  depart- 
ment. The  streams  (.ill  luIonKinR  to  the  basin  of  the  Seine)  are: 
on  the  right  Ihc  Ycres,  the  Marne,  the  Oisc  anil  the  Kp!c,  and  on 
the  left  the  Essonnc  (joinci  h\  ;hc  Juir.c.v.litcli  p.issci  fltampca), 
the  Orge,  the  Bit\Tc  and  the  Mauldre.  Sci;ic-ei-Oisc  belongs  in 
pert  of  tlie  tableland  of  Beauce  in  the  south  and  to  that  of  Brie 
in  tbeeut.  In  the  centre  are  the  high  wooded  hHls  which  make 
llie  chlfB  of  Venaillcs,  Marly  and  St  Germain.  But  it  ia  in  the 
north-west,  in  the  Vain,  that  the  culminating  point  (Ago  ft.)  is 
leedted,  while  the  lowest  point,  irileie  the  Seine  kavcs  the 
dcp.irtmcnt,  is  little  more  then 40ft.  abovB  the tai.  Ibeawu 

temperature  is  51°  F. 

5><  inc-ct-Oisc  is  a  flourishing  agricultural  and  honlriihural  (!c-- 
partmcnt.  Wheat,  oats,  potatoes  and  sugar-beet  arc  important 
crafM.  Vcraaillea,  lUmbouilbti  AnHNettil  ate  aeteac  the  aaactau* 
merhet-gardenitic  and  hoitiealtHnl  eMtice,  and  wne  is  grown  at 
AneatenH  aad  Si  other  ke^hiea  on  the  mht  beak  of  the  Sciae. 
Ma^-nm  ead  drmghf-iFiBwi  am  the  Ahfliwitoch.  pnd  peohiy 


farming  is  prosperous,  the  town  of  Hoodan  eivtng  Its  name  to  •  WRiA>° 

known  brrVd  of  fowls.  Forests  occupy  auout  190,000  acres,  the 
larscest  U-inj;  that  of  Ramboutllct  (at>out  JJ.ooo  acres).  Oak, 
hornbeam,  binr h  and  chestnut  are  the  commonest  trws.  Buildinj;, 
(laving  and  null  gypsum,  cement.  Die,  are  produced  by  the 

department  w  hich  is  very  rich  in  quarries.  There  are  mineral  ».priitKs 
at  Enjjhicn  and  Foiees-lc*- Bains.  The  moat  important  induct  rial 
csubhshments  arc  the  national  porcelain  factory  at  Sivrca;  the 
government  powder-mills  of  Sevran  and  !!.-iichct;  paper-ixuils, 
especially  those  of  EhohBCS  Bad  ns  vidi.ity,  uhich  are  amoog  the 
m<»t  important  in  Europe;  textile  works,  flour-mills,  foundries 
and  engineering,  metallurRical  or  railway  worksat  Fvry-IVtil-Bourg, 
Villi-nfuvc-Sl  Ceorgej  (pop.  950.S)  and  elsewhere;  agricultural 
implement  factories  at  Dourdan  and  elsewhere;  sugar-rcfincrics  and 
distilleries;  crystal  works  (Mcudon),  laundries,  large  printing 
cstabiisbBMnt%  dose  to  ftsis}  fsctenss  far  chemical  prodoctat 
candka.  hosiery,  pcrfuaHfy.  ainea  and  hnttons;  sinc-worka,  anor* 
mills.  Seine<t-Oisc  exports  dUcAjr  the  pwdacis  of  its  (srnw  aad 
quarries.  Its  imports  incMe  coal,  mw  material  for  its  lialusliiM^ 

wine,  kaolin  and  wood. 

1  he  railways  of  all  the  great  comfanie*  of  Franoe  (except  the 
Southern)  traverse  the  department,  but  most  of  the  lines  bdong  to 
those  of  the  Wolern  and  Northern  sy-stems.  The  Seine  and  the 
OisG.  and  the  canals  of  Ourcq  and  Chellcs  provide  about  I20  m.  of 
watcnmy.  Scin»«tjOlM  is  divided  into  six  arrondisscmenta 
(Vers^Hea,  CofMl,  Staiapcs,  Mantes,  Pontoise.  Rambouillcrt)  vith 
37  cantons  and  691  communes.  It  forms  the  diocc-*eof  Versailles  and 
part  of  the  educational  circumtcription  (.icadf  mic)  of  Paris  and  of  the 
rcjponsof  the  II.,  III..  FV'.  and  V.  arroyoirps.  the  troops  in  its  tcfritory 
being  uniltT  the  conmiand  of  the  ndUtafy  (VWCUUjMnt  Sf  ftsi&  ICa 
court  of  3p[>eal  is  also  at  Paris. 

The  most  notabk:  towns  in  the  depoitmcat  ere  VcnaiQes,  tho 
capital,  Corbeil,  Sdvres,  Etampes,  Mantes,  Pontoise,  RambouillcC. 
Argcntcuil,  Poissy,  St  Cloud.  St  Cyr,  St  Cermain-en-Layc,  Metadoa, 
Montmorency,  Rucil  and  Marly-lc-Roi  (see  separate  artick-s).  _  OttlLt 
places  of  interest  arc  Montfort-rAmaury,  which  has  a  Renaissance 
church  with  fine  stained  glass,  a  gateway  of  the  l6ih  century  and  a 
ruined  chlteau  once  the  scat  of  the  powerful  f.imil>  of  Mor.tf>>'-t: 
Montlhfry,  whii  h  piev  rvi  >  the  kc*p  (iJth  century  )  and  otlit  r  ruit's 
of  a  celebrated  fortress  which  commanded  the  road  from  Fans  to 
Oritent;  Roche-Guyon.  scat  of  the  fsmily  of  that  nasw.  which  kaa 
two  chAteaus,  one  a  feiMsl  straaghoid.  tbe  other  also  medieval  liat 
altered  in  the  18th  century;  Vigny,  with  a  Gothic  ch&teau  of  the 
iSth  century;  Erouen,  where  there  is  a  chSteau  of  the  i6th  century 
ot>ce  the  property  of  the  Cond#  family,  now  a  school  for  daughters  of 
members  of  the  I.egion  of  Honour;  Uampierrc,  which  has  a  chAtcaa 
ol  the  17th  century  once  tbe  property  oi  Charles,  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine;  Maisons -Laflittc  (pop.  BUT),  with  a  chfttcau  of  the  same 
period  once  belonging  to  the  family  of  LonguetL  The  ch&teau  of 
Alatm.ii*on  (16th  century)  is  famous  as  the  1  i  1 1  iifli  nf  IIm  FililWI— 
Josephine. 

Of  the  churches  of  the  department,  which  are  very  numrrous 
mention  may  be  made  of  those  of  Jouy-lc  Moutter  (lllh  and  l.;th 
centuries);  Beaumont-sur-Oi«e  (l  ,V  h  <.i  nt  ur\-) ;  Ta\Trny  (12th  and 
l.tth  cf  nturit'-  S ;  LonKP'^'nt  (remains  of  an  abbey-church  dating  frorn 
the  I  ith  to  the  13th  centuries).  Near  Ccrnay-la-Villc  arc  iotcrcsting; 
remains  of  a  Cisterciaa  abbey  aad  near  LAvy-St*Nam  those  of  tbo 
a  bijcy  of  Not]»-Daaw  de  la  Roche,  includina  a  church  (13th  ocstiiryi 
wnth  stalls  wUch  are  among  the  ohhst  hi  Fiance  and  the  toobe  of 
the  Uvis>MfanM)i>  <uaay. 

SEIHB-nfFtelEURE,  a  department  of  the  north  of  France, 
formed  in  1790  of  four  districts  (Norman  Vcxin  Bray,  Caux 
and  Rotimou)  belonging  to  the  province  of  Normandy  Fopk. 
(1906)  8613,(79.  Aica  344t  M|.  m  Scine-Inffaiean  it  bounded 
N.W.  andN.  Iqr  tbe  Bn^  Channel  far  a  diitaneeoraoB.,  M.E 
by  Somme,  froiB  which  ft  b  Mptmted  by  the  Btcale,  E.  by  Obe. 
S.  by  Etire  end  the  esttiary  of  the  Seine,  which  separates  it  from 
Calvados.  It  is  diyidcd  almost  enu.-illy  between  the  basin  of  the 
Seine  in  the  south  and  the  basins  of  certain  coast  streams  in  the 
north.  The  Seine  receives  from  the  right  hard  before  it  rcjchcs 
tbe  department  the  Epte  and  the  Andclte  from  the  Bray  district, 
and  then  the  Damftal,  the  Cailly,  the  Austrcbcrthe,  tbe  Bolbec 
and  tlie Tbe  main  coast  stteams  are  the  Brcslc  (which 
forms  the  porta  of  En  and  Trfport),  the  YKrcs,  the  Arqucs  or 
Diqipe  stnam  (foemed  by  the  Junctkm  of  the  Vaicnnes,  the 
BCthune  and  the  Eenlne),  the  Sde,  the  Saane,  the  Dnident. 
The  Pa>-s  dc  Caux,  the  most  extensive  natural  division,  is  a 
system  of  plateaus  separated  by  small  valleys,  terminating  along 
the  Seine  in  high  bluffs  and  towards  the  sea  in  s^ccp  chalk  clifll 
300  to  400  ft.  high,  which  arc  continually  being  eaten  away  and 
transformed  into  beds  of  shingle.  The  Bray  district  in  the 
south-cast  is  a  broad  vaUey  of  denudation  fotmed  by  the  M 
as  it  retired,  and  travaied  by  valltys  coveted  with  caMcUent 
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ptsiorr.  The  highest  point  (about  800  ft.)  h  on  tlie  etttem 
border  of  ihc  department.  In  the  comparatively  rcgul.Tr  outline 
of  the  coast  there  arc  a  few  breaks,  as  at  Lc  Tn'port,  Dieppe, 
St  \  alcry-cn-Caux.  Fecamp  and  Havre,  the  Cap  dc  la  Hevc, 
which  commands  this  last  port,  and  Cape  Aniifcr,  12  or  ij  m. 
farther  north.  Le  Triport,  Dieppe,  Vculcs,  Si  S'alery,  Vculctlcs, 
Fecamp,  Yport,  Eirctat  and  Stc  Adresse  (to  mention  only  the 
more  important)  are  fashionable  watering-places.  Forgcs-Ics- 
Eaiu  (in  the  east  of  the  dcpartioenl)  hw  cold  chalybeate  springs 
«f  tome  note.  The  winter  n  not  quUe  w  eoM  nor  the  summer 
M  hot  M  in  FkriH  bat  llie  ovenie  tanpcatine  of  the  year  is 
The  nbhll  at  Itoncn  ii  at  fa.  per  aanna^  teeieieing 

inieii^^lZerfepartment  i*  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Along  the 
Seine  fine  ir>cadow-land  ha*  been  rcclaimod  by  dykinR:  and  sjmly 
and  barren  districts  have  tjccn  planted  »iih  iriT-;,  ni"Mly  with  o.iki 
and  bccchc*.  .ind  they  o^ti  n  .main  mat^nificcnt  dimcnsinni,  esjKtrially 
in  the  fort-it  of  Art)uesani!  the  r.nlwjy  from  ivnuin  to  Dieppe; 

Pinut  sylsxslris  it  (he  principal  component  at  the  forest  of  Kouvray 
oppMite  Rouen.  The  fomtef  fia  cover*  j6  *q.  m.  in  the  nnrth-eatt. 
Of  tlie  snble  cnp*  wheat  and  eott  aie  the  pri«Kip«l,  lye.  (tax.  coin, 
•ttiar  beet  aod  potm  <><-*.  hc^ng  alto  of  imponanoe.  Milch  cows  are 
in^  in  gnat  mtailx  rs  <  ;  •  i  illy  in  the  liray  diitiict.  and  Goumay 
btlttrr  and  Cournay  and  Ncufchifcl  chocv  are  in  repute.  The  farms 
of  the  Cjuk  pl.Ur.iii  are  each  surrounded  bv  an  earthen  dyke,  on 
which  arc  planted  forest  trees,  generally  beech  and  oak.  Within  the 
fhellcr  thu*  provided  apple  and  pear  tree*  grow,  which  produce  the 
cider  generally  drunk  by  the  inhabitants.  With  the  exception  of  a 
lUlle  peat  and  a  number  of  quarries,  Scine-InfMcure  has  no  mineral 
aottfce  of  wealth;  but  m.mufacturing  and  especially  the  textile 
industry  is  well  developed.  Rouen  is  the  chief  centre  of  the  cotton 
trade,  nhirh  com^ri»e»  spinning  and  the  weavini;  of  raurnnr-rirs. 
tndirny.fs  (cotton  prints),  cretonnes  and  other  cotton  goods.  Elbeuf 
ii  ilnj  1 1  ntre  of  woollen  manufacture.  FlaX'spinning,  the  dyeing 
and  printing  of  fabrics  and  other  acceswy  industries  also  employ 
many  haada.  Engineering  works,  foundries  and  iron  ship-building 
yard*  are  found  at  Havre  and  Rouen.  Wooden  ships  arc  also  built 
at  Havre,  Rouen,  Dieppe  and  FOcimp.  Other  esi-iblisJiments  of 
importance  arc  the  national  tobacco-fartories  .it  DiepiK.-  .ind  Havre, 
sugar-refineries,  distilleric'^,  pLisi  worl^,  fKiiterirs.  pirji  r  work<,  so.ip- 
works,  cho:iilcal  works,  fluur-mills  oil  f jciorii  I'  .rl.cr  wurtys.  &c. 
The  fisheries  are  the  great  resource  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  sca- 
beoidt  Fdcamp.  which  play* a  venr  important  part  at  the  Newfound- 
land Aihcrtei,  tends  large  quantities  of  cod.  hcrrincs.  mackerel.  Ac. 
fato  the  market ;  Dieppe  supplies  Paria  with  fren  fish:  St  Valcry 
aends  boats  a»  far  as  Iceland.  The  prindpat  poita  tor  foieiga  trade 
are  Havre,  Rouen  and  Dieppe. 

The  chief  irn[jorts  of  the  department  arc  cutton,  wo'^l,  cereals, 
hide*,  coffee,  timber  and  dye-woods,  indigo  and  other  tropical  pro- 
ducts, coal,  jpetroietini,  Ac  The  ex(x)rts  include  industrial  and  dairy 
products.  Seine-Infdrieure  is  served  principally  bjr  the  Wcatem 
nilway,  but  the  Northern  railway  alto  has  several  Itnes  there.  The 
Seine  and  other  riven  provide  85  m.  of  navigable  waterway.  The 
ran.ll  of  Tanrjriillc  frrim  Oinllct>cul  to  H.ivrc  is  aljout  15  m.  long, 
th.it  hnm  Ku  to  1  ri',--">rt  ..bout  J  m.  The  d'';i.irtm<-iu  is  divide<l 
into  five  arrondivsements  (Kouen,  Dieppe,  Havre,  Ncufch^tel  and 
Yvetot)  55  cantons  and  760  communes.  It  forms  the  diocese  of  the 
archbiihopric  of  Rouen  and  part  of  the  region  of  the  III.  army  corps 
and  oif  the  ttaitmit  (edacational  division)  of  Caen.  Its  court  of 
appeal  It  at  Rooen,  the  capital. 

Rouen.  H.ivrc  and  Dieppe  and  in  a  Ie'.'.er  decree.  r'lhe!;f.  F<Vamp, 
Harfleur,  l-ill  Imnne.  Yvetot.  ICu.  l-e  Tn'ixTl,  Aumile.  Etretat, 
Ikiltjcc,  Barentin  and  Caudf  Im^i -<  n  (  aux  (•<-c  separate  ariiclos)  arc 
noteworthy  towns  for  eunmen.  i  il.  ,iri: hilort ur.il  or  other  reasfin^. 
The  following  place*  are  alio  of  architectural  interest.  St  Martin-<lc 
BoedMvHIeb  wheat  then  aie  fenaiaa  of  an  imporunt  abbey  iaclud- 
iag  a  Ine  cmmA  in  the  Romawenue  atyle  of  the  early  i>th  century 
and  a  Gothic  chapter-house  of  the  tatter  half  of  the  izth  century: 
Valmont,  which  has  fine  ruins  (16th  century)  of  the  choir  of  a 
Cistercian  abbey-church;  VarenRCville,  well  known  for  the  m.nnor 
(l6th  century)  of  Jacques  Ango  (>ee  DiEPPF.) ;  GraviUe-Ste  llonorinc, 
irith  a  RomancMue  church  and  other  remains  of  an  ancient  abbey; 
Montivilli«r^  which  has  a  fine  abbey-church  of  the  tith,  lath  and 
i(kh  centuries;  and  Arqucs,  Ilooa,  Mariatnviile,  Mcairitrce  and 
Tancarville  which  have  old  cMteaus  of  various  periods. 

SEISIN  (from  M.  Eng.  sayscn,  seysen,  in  the  legal  sense  of  to 
put  in  possession  of,  or  to  take  possession  of,  hence,  to  grasp,  to 
acizei  the  O.  Fr.  seitir,  scistr,  is  from  Low  I.at.  jartrf.  generally 
referred  to  the  same  source  as  Goth,  sjijjn,  O  I.r.^;  .i<-/.'i;h,  to  put 
in  place,  set),  the  possession  o(  such  an  estate  1:1  lam!  as  was 
anciently  thought  worthy  to  be  held  by  a  free  man  (Williams, 
On  Jcuw,  p,  a).  Seisin  is  of  two  kinds,  in  law  and  in  deed. 
Schfa  fa  taw  b  whm  had*  dcKtod  and  the  heir  has  not  actually 
i  qpott  then;  hr  cntiy  he  convMi  bi»  aeitfa  in  law  into 


scfdn  in  ileed.  ScWn  b  torn  confiBed  to  iwesoitDn  of  the 

freehold,  though  at  one  time  it  appears  to  have  been  usc<l  for 
simple  possession  without  regard  to  the  estate  of  the  |K>»,5.Ci>sor.' 
Its  import.mrc  ii  considerably  less  than  it  was  at  one  time, 
owing  to  the  old  form  of  conveyance  by  feoffment  with  livery  of 
seisin  having  been  supersed.ed  by  a  deed  of  grant  (sec  FfOfr- 
uent),  and  the  old  rule  of  descent  from  the  person  la.^i  seised 
having  been  abolished  in  favour  of  descent  from  the  purchaser. 
At  one  time  the  right  of  the  wife  to  dower  and  of  the  husbapd 
to  an  estate  by  curtesy  depended  upon  the  doctrine  of  seisin. 
The  Dower  Act  (i4jj-t4M)i  however,  lendered  the  fact  of  the 
seiaiii  of  the  hinband  of  no  inpottance,  and  the  Mttried  Womeii% 
Property  Act  iSSs  practically  abolished  the  old  law  of  autc^y. 

Primer  seisin  was  a  feudal  burden  at  one  time  incident  to  the 
ki;:j;'s  tenants  in  cupiic,  whether  \iy  knif-hl  =,crvire  or  in  socage. 
It  was  the  right  of  the  crown  to  rcteive  ui  the  lieir,  after  the 
death  of  a  tenant  in  copile,  one  year's  profits  of  lands  in  j)ossession 
and  half  a  year's  profits  of  lands  in  reversion.  The  right  was 
abandoned  by  the  Mt  obolMilt  feudal  tcQures  (la  Car.  n. 
c.  34, 1(160). 

fn  Scots  law  the  corresponding  term  is  "  tasine."  Like  seisin  in 
England,  MMne  has  l>e(onic  of  little  legal  im|xirt.inre  owinj;  to 
modern  legislation.  By  an  act  of  l'"4«i  .m  tiial  s.i^ini;  on  the  I  it  js 
was  made  unncceuary.  By  an  act  of  itijH  the  instrument  oi  lasine 
was  superseded  by  the  leoMdlflg  of  the  coaveyaace  with  a  warraat 
of  registration  thereon. 

SEISMOMETER  (from  Cr.  auofiln,  earthquake,  and  itkrpov,  a 
measure).  This  name  was  orij;inalIy  given  to  instruments  de- 
signed to  measure  the  movement  of  the  ground  during  earth* 
quakes  iq-v.).  Observations  have  shown  that,  in  addition  to  the 
comparatively  great  and  sudden  displacement*  which  OCCUr  bk 
earthquakes,  the  ground  is  subject  to  other  movements.  Some 
of  these,  which  may  be  called  **  cafth*tremoc*,"  resemble  earth* 
quakes  in  the  t^tfaUty  with  which  they  occuTt  but  dUVcr  front 
earthquakes  in  being  imperceptible  (owing  to  the  smaDncn  of 
the  motion)  until  instrumental  means  are  used  to  detect  them. 
Others,  which  may  be  called  "  carth-tiltings,"  show  themselves 
by  a  slow  bending  and  unbending  of  the  surface,  so  that  a  post 
stuck  in  the  Rrotind,  vertical  to  begin  with,  doi-s  not  remain 
verlieal.  hut  inclines  now  to  one  iide  and  no.v  to  another,  the 
plane  of  the  ground  in  which  it  stands  shifting  relatively  to  tbe 
horizon.  No  sharp  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  these  classes 
of  movements.  Earthquakes  and  earib-lremors  grade  into  one 
another,  and  in  almost  every  earthquake  there  is  some  tilting 
of  the  surbce.  The  term  **  rnksoMUHia  "  may  conveniently 
be  extended  (and  wOl  here  bennderttood)  to  cover  all  instruments 

which  arc  designed  to  me.isure  movements  of  the  ground. 

Popularly  it  issuppoK-tl  that  earthquake  recorders  r.re  instnimcr.tt 
so  sensitive  to  sli>;ni  >ibratiuns  that  great  care  is  necessary  in 
selecting  a  site  for  their  iiiiii.ilUlion.  Although  this  sup- 
position is  correct  for  a  certain  cl.iss  of  apparatus,  as  for 
example  that  which  will  record  rapid  ckistic  vibrations  pro- 
duced by  the  movement  of  a  train  a  mile  diitanl.  it  i'  f  ir  from  brin|» 
sofor  tbcordinary  apparatusemployed  dy  tin- m  l^moloKi  i-  \^  h.it  he 
usually  aims  at  is  either  to  re<or<l  the  more  or  ksi  rapid  movements 
I'l  ihe  ;;roiir'-il  tthli.h  v.c  can  (eel,  or  the  -.low  li'.it  l.ir,;t'  di- 1  urlianees 
which  do  not  appeal  to  our  unaided  senses.  Generally  speaking,  the 
iasmmieMa  wed  for  tiwM  purpose*  are  no^  diiturbed  by  tbe  vibra- 
tioRt  retailing  from  ordinary  traffic.  In  almost  every  household 
something  may  be  found  which  will  respond  to  a  gentle  shaking  of 
the  ground.  Sometimes  it  is  a  loosely-filtinK  shutter  or  window- 
frame,  a  hanging  drawer-h,indlc.  or  a  lain[i-s!iad.j  tthiih  will  rattle; 
the  timtioT^  in  a  roof  may  creak,  or  a  ft.  .up  o(  ■..  r  .  ^I-hm  ■.  with  il.rir 
rims  in  contact  may  chatter.  Any  of  these  rounds  may  call  attention 
10  novctnent*  which  otherwise  would  pa**  untwticcd.  Specially 
arranccd  contrivances  which  tell  us  that  the  ground  has  hcea  ihaheo 
are  called  MsmMsctac*  or  canhiiiiake  indkaton.  A  amall  colMna. 
es for  exemplea  lead  pencn  standing  cn  end,  or  a  row  of  pins  propped 
up  egaiaat'auftaUa  iupporta,  or  other  bodica  which  are  easily  ove^ 
tamed,  may  be  uaed  as  wiiweecepeeL  Eaperieace.  however,  has 


•Up  to  the  nii'ldle  of  the  15th  century  "seisin"  »a<  .ipplied  to 
chattels  equ.illv  with  freeholds,  the  word  "possessed  "  being  rarely 
ij'-nl.  In  11  cr.-,  i.f  lime  the  words  acquired  their  modem  meaning. 
Sec  F.  W.  Maitland.  "  Seisin  of  Chattels."  lam  QuarUrly  Jimt», 
vol.  L  p.  jaa  and  "  The  Mystery  of  Seisin."  low  Q,  JL  U.  481. 
PoUoclc  aadllaitUnd.  ttisi.  Emt.  Lars,  v«L  IL  ap  m-i  f*t>  L.  J., 
in  CiscireM  v.  ifeart  (tSvo),  as  0>B'1>-  S7> 
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■hown  that  contrivance  of  thU  onhr  m  wantlnK  in  wnMbilitv. 

and  oflcn  rcm.iiri  ^l.ln<liIl^;  duiiiiK  niov<  menu  ihat  arc  <li»lincily 
iHTi  <  iiti[)lc-  A  rr.'  ri'  4.1! i  (  u  V 'r v  .irr  uil.'  111^  iit  U  one  where  ihc 
t>'Tly  to  I"-  ov.Ttiirnril  l^  (.1  u  .-I  iijKjn  ,<  (lUiform  »hich  euggcracct 
tfu-  rtioM-f  i  nt\  <iJ  the  1.    l-.,r  example,  the  platform  k  (tee 

ng.  0  ■"'y  ^  on  i\k  top  ul'  a  utuU  rod  r,  nxed  at  it*  lower  end  by 

'   ~  r  of  Paris  in  a  watch- 


Fto.  t. 


coiittcc  CM  be  caubHthed  by  i 
liiK  «  bdl.  nop  a  clock,  or  i 
cyundtf  «r  other  surface  upoi 
ncord  the  mov-eincnt  of  the  ct 


aitk  or  sf^cre  of  lead  at  I. 
When  the  stand  on  which 
u  r<-^(>  is  shaken,  a  multi- 
[liLil  rt  presentation  of  this 
movement  takes  place  at 
t,  and  any  aniall  body 
Rttiog  on  that  point,  aa 
far  caamplB  a  imall  screw 
$  atamlinf  on  its  head, 
may  be  cau«e<)  to  topple 
over.  If  the  loaded  rrxl  i% 
clastic  it»  lo*er  end  may 
ht  f>\Cii  in  a  stand,  and 
the  sphcncaily  curved  iMse 
w  is  no  lonscr  ro^uired. 
In  this  case  the  motion  at 
h  h  th.it  of  rl.islic  switch- 
ing. AiijNiratu'.  L'f  thii 
kind  may  Ijc  employed  for 
aevcral  purposes  beyond 
merely  indicating  that  an 
earthauake  has  taken  place 
For  example,  if  the  falling  body  t  is  attached  by  a  thread  to  the 
pendulum  of  a  timepiece,  it  may  be  used  to  stop  it  and  indicate  the 
appri<\im.ite  time  at  which  tnc  tremor  occurred.  In  its  mo4t 
sensitive  form  r  is  a  steel  wire,  the  upper  end  of  which  p,l^■^«'»  freely 
thruu|jh  a  »m.ill  hole  in  a  metal  plate.  By  the  movement  of  the 
wire  or  the  movement  of  the  plate,  especially  if  the  Utter  projects 
Iram  th«  top  «f  •  MctMid  and  aiMkr  jiiae*  «(  appiiMii^  m  «iactricd 

 '  '  mmm  oi  dBdi  Wjtf»tlfwwa|iwt  way 

aet  free  mo^liMiy  OOniMCtofl  witb  o 
upon  which  aa  oartbqtiiht  NMcMat  may 

 I  the  mo%-emcnt  of  the  ground. 

Tbe  next  clavs  of  InstrurTH  in  .  to  I.*-  ronsidood  ■eismometcrs 
or  aatthquake  measurers,  and  <.<  i  ^rn  -^phs  OT  inttfUments  which 
give  diiiuram*  of  car;li.|u..ki- motion.  Although  a  seismo- 
■"IJ""     Eraph  may  be  dcii^jiR-d  that  will  not  only  respond  to 
Sfi'mo'     f'^f'y  rapid  rla»tic  vilirations,  but  will  also  record  very 
J,        slow  and  slight  undulatory  movements  of  the  grnuml. 
'        experience  hiis  shown  that  the  most  satisfacton,' results  arc 
obtained  when  special  instniments  are  empIo)-ed  for  »(H\  i.il  [Hir|K>M-s. 

First  we  will  cri^dcr  the  tvi«s  of  apparatus  which  are  ust-d  to 
record  the  r,\[  id  1 1  lu k-:;nd-fi  >rih  m<jveini-nt»  of  earthmi.\l.r»  whiih 
can  be  distinctly  felt  and  at  time*  arc  even  destructive.  The  essential 
fcatuic  in  these  aeiamogiapha  is  a  fairly  heavy  maia  of  metal,  ao 
auatxndcd  that  althouan  iia  aupports  are  moved.  Mime  point  in  the 
maaa  maaina  practicafly  at  rest.  For  small  eartbauakes,  in  which 
the  mowement  is  rapid,  the  bob  of  a  very  long  and  heavy  pendulum 
will  practically  coavly  Witb  these  conditions.    If  a  style  projecting 

from  this  pendulum  rests  uikjh 
aay  the  smoked  surface  of  a  glaui 
plate  6xed  to  the  ground,  the 
vibratory  motion  of  the  ground 
will  be  recorded  Oft  the  glass  plate 
as  a  set  of  superioqnaied  vibra- 
tion*. To  obtain  an  open  diagram 
of  i(h  [-sovcments  the  plate  must 
be  moved,  siiy  by  cloc  kwork. 

Kxpcrience.  however,  has  shown 
that  even  when  the  movements  of 
the  ground  are  alarming  the  actual 
range  of  motion  is  so  small  that 
a  satisfactory  record  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  some  mechanical 
(or  optical)  method  of  muliinli<  a- 
tion.  Thi»i»  usually  atconuj'iJu  d 
as  shown  in  fig.  2.  b  is  tnc  bub 
of  a  iiendutum,  witb  ita  style  t 
passine  through  a  rfol  In  the  short 
arm  of  a  light  lever,  top,  pivoted 
at  a,  and  with  its  outer  end  rest  ine 
upon  a  revolving  cylinder  coN-erecl 
with  ?mnke<l  pa(X"r.  A*  ^how^  in 
the  figaire,  it  is  evident  that  the 
motion  of  o  in  the  line  lo^  would 
not  be  recorded,  and  to  obtain  a  complete  record  of  honVonial 
Movcsacnto  it  ia  nacrsaary  to  have  two  levers  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  A  complete  amngement  of  this  kind  is  shown  in  the 
pl  in  of  fig.  7.  Here  the  style  s  of  the  {lendulum  rests  in  iJots  in 
the  short  arms  of  two  writini  levers  pivoted  at  o  and  o'.  Muti  in 
of  the  ground  in  the  diiaction  m  actuates  only  the  lever  te'p\ 


if 

p 

— 

little  better 

urns  (jo  10 


mctliate  directions  act  ^t;<  -,  1  nh.  Tht  leogtb  of  the  rfratt  Oiflii of 

the  levers  is  usually  \  or      1  ■!  the  long  arms^ 

This  typ«-  <jf  .ipparalus  h.i^  1»hii  i,|lni_T!  m  japan  by  Wbat  OIC 
called  duplex  pendulum  seismographs.     The  rh.int;e  was 
made  becatue  it  frequently  happened  that  in  consojucfice 
of  the  movement  of^  the  grouna  aj^rcctng  with  the  period 
of  the  pendulum,  the  latter^ no  longer  acted  aa  a 
point,  but  was  caused  to  swing,  and  the  record 
than  that  given  by  a  srismoscope.    Very  long 
40  ft.)  are  less  subject  to  this  disadvantage,  but  OO 
the  other  luml  thi  ir  insi.illation  is  a  matter  of  some 
d^ltiiulty.    A  dufilcx  pendulum  (fig.  3)  cunsi^ls  uf 
an  ordinary  pendulum  diagcammattcallv  rep  re- 
seated by  Jk,  oooMCMd  bv  •  MidwHnI  JoMt  to  an 
inverted  pendulon  it.  Tae  luter.  wUeb  ta  a  rod 
pointed  at  iu  lower  end  and  loaded  at  c,  would  be 
unstable  il  it  were  not  connected  with  h.  Now 
imagine  this  system  to  be  suddenly  displaced  so 
that  a  moves  to  a'  and  d  moves  to  a'.    In  the  new 
position  6  would  tcrxl  to  follow  the  direction  of  its 
point  of  aupport,  whSitC  would  tend  to  fall  in  the 
direction,  and  the  bob  of  one  pendulum 
restraint  upon  the  noooa  flf  tho 
other.    If,  as  in  practice,  the  moment  tt  hit  node 
slightly  greater  than  that  uf  c.  the  system  will 
come  steniiy  to  a  vertical  position  Im  ru  jili  a'd'.  In 

fi r'.in,'  px'iKlulum 
<      1  i»  n'liilum 


opposite 
would  exercise  a 


this  way,  by  coupling  toRct  her  an 
about  ^  ft.  in  length  \uih  a:\ 


It  is  easy  to  obtain  the  equivalent  of 
very  wni  pendalua  whicb  ia  too 
tbebacMad^orth 


Its  of 


fig.  5.  consists  of  a  ftid, 
nd  a  vertical  or  nearly  CzT" 
me  point  fr.  |n  piaaice 


3  ft.  6  in.  long,  II 
a  siowhMMVUtg   .  , 
sluggish  to  follow  the 

its  supports. 

Tocomplete  an  instrument  of  this  description  (see 
fig.  4)  a  |»int  in  the  steady  mass  b  is  used  as  the  fuli  rum  fo 
arm  of  .1  liKlivwritinj  index.  This  h,i-.  ,1  ;-  int  at  j.  .1 
joint  at  e  and  a  writuw  point  at  p.  resting  upon  a  piece  of  smoked 
giaaik  AtHaHiaii  ma  Int  directed  to  the  posaibtliiy  of  rendering 
OidiiMfy  pcwdultttm  man  truly  asutic  by  Professor  Thomas  Ctav. 
who  suggested  methods  by  which  this  might  be  accom^ished.  The 
methodshoarn  in  fig.  4  is  that  devised  by  fVofrssor  J.  A.  Ewbi^ 
Records  obtained  from  instruments  i>f  iliis  drscriptiun  jive  informa- 
tion respecting  the  range  ami  princip.il  dim  lii  n  r  l  rrotion.  and 
show  us  that  in  a  given  earthquake  the  ground  m.^y  mi.vc  in  many 
azimuths. 

For  obtaining  an  open  diagram  of  an  earthquake  the  best  t\  po  of 
apparatus  consists  of  a  pair  of  horiaontal  pendulums  writing  their 
movements  upon  a  moving  surface.    A  liinple  form  of 

horirontal  pendulum  as  shown  in  fig  ~ 
op.  free  to  swing  like  a  gate  round 

vertical  a\is,  co' .  and  loaded  at  some  point  a.  In  practice 
th''  weiichi  b  is  pivotctj  on  the  rod  whilst  ilS0tltCrCMi»l|^  wbicb  WlilM 
on  a  smoked  surface,  is  made  extremely 
light.  When  the  frame  of  this  airaiite* 
ment  Is  rapidly  displaced  through  a  imalt 
horirontal  range  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  direction  in  which  the  roil  points,  the 
weight  6  bv  its  inertia  tends  to  remain  at 
rrsl,  anil  tnc  motion  of  the  frame,  whuh 
is  that  of  the  earth,  is  magnified  in  the 
ration  a^to  bp.  This  apparatus,  of  which 
thcf*  an  many  types,  was  first  intrc^ 
duced  into  sciamometry  by  Professor 
Ewing. 

To  obtain  a  complete  record  of  hori- 
xontal  rru  tion.  two  of  these  pendulums 
are  placed  at  right  angles:  and  by  crank- 
ing one  of  the  writing  levers,  o'p',  as 
shown  in  the  plan  of  fig.  5.  two  rect- 
angntar  oomponents  of  the  earth's  move- 
ments are  written  side  by  side.  Since  th* 
movements  of  the  ground  are  frequently 
accompanied  by  a  slight  tilting,  which 
would  cause  b  or  6'  to  swing  or  wander 
away  from  its  normal  position,  a  suAicieRt 
stability  is  given  to  the  weights  by 
inclinii^  the  aida  of  the  instrument 
slightly  fofwaide.  Although  by  com- 
pounding corresponding  portions  of  the 
diagrams  given  by  instruments  of  this 
type,  it  is  possible  to  determine  the 
r.ui.:c  and  direction  of  the  movement 
of  which  they  arc  the  resoKrd  parts, 
their  chief  value  is  that  thev  enable  us  to  measure  with  ease  the 
extent  of  any  vibration,  half  of  which  is  called  its  amplitude,  and 
the  time  taken  to  make  any  complete  back-and-forth  reovoHlcnt, 
or  its  period.  _  Now  if  a  be  the  amplitude  expressed  in  mDHoieiRl^ 
.-ind  /  the  prriod  expressed  in  seconds,  then  the  maximum  wlucity 
of  jn  (  irth  particle  as  it  vibrates  to  and  fro  equals  leoA  trilBsl 
the  HMximum  accetcratton^jq^a  4*%/^.    The  former t|nratity 
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at  •  pinar.  may  be  projected,  whilat  dwlMtir  aMiMfW  tke  flhrt 
•Mftcd  by  an  eaftnqualce  to  ovcftttrn  or  ihatter  various  bodiea. 
If  after  a  heavy  eannquake  we  find  bodies  that  Kavc  been  projected 
or  overturned,  then  by  obaerving  the  dt»tance  of  projection,  and  the 
ha%hc  UHWivk  which  they  have  (allM^  « tMr  oiiKHioaib  iM  can 


»^\!HM  imiii  1 

Fio.  5. 

by  means  of  simple  formulae  calculate  tju.intiti'ps  riovly  aijreei'njf 
with  those  obtained  from  thcucismogram.  For  example,  if  n  Ixjily, 
uy  a  cupinK'Stunc,  has  lieen  thrown  horizontally  through  a  distance 
a,  and  fallen  from  a  height  b.  the  maximum  horizontal  velocity  with 
which  it  wa«  projcctecf  c«4uaU  V  U<i'/**):  or  if  the  height  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  a  column  like  a  ^ravettone  above  the  bav  on 
which  it  rests  is  y,  and  x  is  the  honzontal  distance  of  this  centre 
from  the  tdft  over  which  it  has  turned,  then  the  acceleration  or 
suddenness  of  motion  which  caused  its  overthrow  is  measured,  as 
pointed  out  by  C  D-  West,  with  fair  accuracy  by  jt  'v. 

To  mcaiurc  \Lrtic:il  nu  tion,  whiih  »ilh  the  gn.iter  niimlxr  of 
earthquakes  is  not  appreciable,  a  fairlv  steady  tnaks  tu  which  a 
-  imhiplyinc  8tb^«rTilin(  iadiK  OM  bt  Mtacfaed  is  ob- 

^x^'  Ulned  ifom  a  weiaht  carried  en  •  lever  held  by  any 
•*  "[•*  form  of  sprine  in  a  horizontal  positSoff.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment,  for  which  seismologists  are  indebted  to  Professor 
T.  Crayja  ihowil  in  fif.  6,  in  which  B  is  the  mass  used  as  the  steady 
polat*   TUli  vhm  WppQCHd  aa  ahown,  can  be  arranged  to  have 

an  extremely  slow  period  of 
vertical  motion,  and  in  this 
respect  be  equivalent  to  a 
weight  attached  to  a  ver>' 
Ions  spring,  an  alternative 
which  thhowever,  impracti- 
cnhUb  The  value  ol^  these 
'records,  as  is  the  cane  with 
other  forms  of  sci5m<iKraphs. 
is  impaired  by  pronounced 
lUliniiflf,tl»gRMind. 

We  aoit  turn  to  types  of 
inttniments  emidoyed  10 
record  earthquakes  which 
have  ladiatnl  from  their 
orilina,  where  they  mav 
have  been  %-ioleni,  to  such 
distances  that  their  move- 
ments arc  no  longer  perceptible.  In  these  instruments  the  same 
principlcsara  foUowwiaa  in  thoooaatructiaa  of  boriiontal  pendulums. 

the  chief  liflcraice  bdng  that  the  so<allcd  steady  mass  is 
arranged  to  have  a  much  longer  puiod  than  that  required 
when  recoHing  percept iblv  corth<iuakc«i  Instrument'. 
larRoIy  employe*!  for  this  [itirpose  in  Italy  arc  ordin.iry 
pcTuluIum  ^-isnKi^trjiihs  as  in  (iR.  2.  One  at  C'll.inia 
consists  of  a  weight  of  jno  kilos  sLSjiendeil  by  a  wire  3% 
metres  !n  length,  the  movements  of  which  by  mcana  of  writing 
indeices  are  multiplied  12-5  time*.  With  pendulums  of  riWrter 
lengtli,  ay  *  metrco,  it  it  necessary  to  Kav*  •  OMiltiplication  to  to 
too  fold  by  a  douhle  synem  of  verv  light  leveti.  In  order  to  render 
the  extretnely  slight  tilting  of  tncir  support  perc<?ptiWe.  This 
•nangcment,  as  devised  Inr  Professor  G.  Viccntini  of  Padua. 
]Md  oficUcat  AgfUH  of  the  gfatle  undulations  of  canhquakcs 


Fig.  6. 
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 for  local  dtsturiMincca, 

If  th*  tioD  of  the  pmdutnm  acta  aa  a  ileady  point,  the  highly 
multiplied  displacements  are  usually  too  great  to  be  recorded. 

In  lapan,  Germany,  Austria,  England  and  Russia  horizontal 
rieniluiums  of  the  von  Refaaur^I^uchwtta  tnm are aroptoyed,  which 
by  mr.ins  i,i  ir%  r:iing  irrmi  nui  hinellir  ■tfiMiiiit  m  Mm  ■  Mf  ml 

pi'iiixl  or  doijl.lc  swing 
of  from  15  to  30 
seconds.  1'hese  pen- 
dulwne  eie  usually 
mmIL  The  svdnging 
arm  or  boom  is  Iron 
4  to  8  in.  long  hori- 
zontally, and  carries 
at  its  extremity  a 
weight  of  a  few  ounces. 
A  mnpfe  form,  which 
it  tometimcs  referred 
to  aa  a  conical  peiH 
datum,  may  be  con* 
ftructed  with  a  large 
fewing  needle  carrying 
.1  K-iI  vanometer  mirror, 
suspended  by  means 
of  a  silk  or  ouarta 
&bre  as  shown  u  fifc 
7,  To  avoid  the  pot«> 
bility  of  displacements 
due  to  magnetic  in- 
fluences, the  needle 
may  be  rcpl.msi  by  a 
brass  or  glass  rod. 
The  adjustment  of  the 
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inatniment  b  effected  fav  menna  of  screws  !n  tlie  bed-pbte,  by 
tttiniac  which  the  axis  0  0'  may  be  brought  into  a  ooaition  neariy 
verticu.  As  this  position  is  approached  the  period  oi  swing  becomes 
greater  and  Rre.iter,  and  sensibility  to  slight  tilling  at  right  anf;!cs 
to  the  plane  ul  o'o'm  1>  ir  crca^il.  The  movements  of  the  apparatus, 
which  when  corii(.i'i-tc  should  consist  of  two  similar  pendulums  in 

C lanes  at  right  .inKk-s  to  cich  other,  jire  recotxled  by  means  of  a 
earn  of  light,  which,  after  reflection  from  the  mirror  or  mirron, 
pssiet  through  a  cylindrical  lens  and  is  focusaed  upon  •  MWNg 
surface  of  pnotogiaphic  paper.  The  more  distant  this  It  fraa  the 
pendulum  thertcatcr  is  ine  magnification  of  the  angular  movements 
of  the  mirror.  With  a  period  of  18  seconds,  and  the  record-receiving 
paper  at  a  distance  of  about  1^  ft.,  a  deflection  of  I  millimetre  of  the 
lif^ht  s|>ot  indicate  a  tilting  of  .{n  \x\n  of  a  second  of  arc,  or 
I  in.  in  336  miles.  Although  this  high  d<-grccof  sensibility,  arvd  even 
a  sensibility  still  higher,  may  be  required  in  connexion  with  investi- 
gations respecting  changes  in  the  vertical,  it  is  not  necessary  in 
nrt'inary  seismometry.  A  very  sensitive  modiiad  voa  JUoeiir 
instrument  was  employed  by  O.  Hecker  in  hit  meataicinesit  of  t^ 
variation  in  the  vertical  and  of  tidal  earth  tremors. 

A  type  of  instrument  which  I  .i^  ^-iitiKient  wnsiliilitv  to  record 
the  vanous  phases  of  iinfelt  eartlujuakc  motion,  and  which,  at  the 
suggestion  of  a  comnuHii-  nf  the  Itritiih  Association,  has  been 
adopted  at  many  observatories  throughout  the  world,  is  shown 
ia%9>  WMfO iliMttTnt togivea iS'<tcondpwigd.>ds<ltciian 


Stsnd 


of  I  mm.  at  the  outer  end  of  the  boom  comtpoodt  to  •  dhhc 
of  the  bed-plate  of  o'-s.  or  t  in.  in  6-4  m.  The  reeosd  la  obtfrined 

by  the  tighl  from  a  small  lamp  reflected  downwards  by  a  mirror  so 
j  ns  In  p.i<s  through  a  slit  in  «  small  plate  attached  to  the  outer  ent| 
1  of  the  boom.  Tne  abort  ttrcnli  of  Hght  thut  obtaioed  moves  with 
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dw  mcm-T.c-nt  r,f  tht  boom  ovw  a  tecond  slit  perpendicular  to  the 
int  and  made  in  the  lid  of  a  tnx  ront.iininf;  dnckwork  driving  a 
band  of  bromide  paper.  Witli  thi-  jt: .kngcmvnl  of  ira-iM-d  »Tit» 
a  «pot  of  light  iinpinf;c4  on  the  phdMnrjphic  sud.io"  .iml,  when  the 
t>M>m  ii  MiMily.  ^;'v^•^  a  sharp  hn<'  luu-.  Thr  ]>,i>vif;c  of  thr  long 
band  oi  a  watch  acrou  the  end  of  the  slit  every  hour  cut*  oR  the 
Ugtat  ud  giwn  hour  aurln  ciuUing  theobtervcr  to  leani  tbc  tioM 
at  mth  a  dtattiibance  hat  taken  puce.  The  chM  Cunctkm  of  tha 
inMrtitnent  U  to  measure  slow  dispbcetnents  due  to  di*(ant  eanh- 
quakes.  For  local  earthquakes  it  will  move  relatively  to  the  pivoted 
balance  weight  like  an  ordinary  bratkct  seismograph,  and  for  very 
rapid  motion  it  gi*-e»  »eiMiiatHii|  .ii  hkIh  .nu>ri»  of  ^ll((ht  tremors  due 
to  the  switching  ol  the  outer  end  oi  the  boom,  which  it  neceasarily 
ionewkat  flexible  IC  «e  wkb  to  obtain  mccbaakal  ic(iMratkm 
Uom  a  boriionial  pendulum  of  the  abowi  type<  «e  may  mitumtae 
the  effect  ol  the  Iriction  of  iht-  writing  itfa  My  a  glaia  fibre 
toochinf  the  smoked  miriacr  (if  moderately  iniaath  paper — by 
u*!ne  a  coniidcrablc  weight  and  placing  it  ne.ir  to  the  outer  end  of 
the  boom.  In  the  Klv  of  Wight  there  i'.  .1  p.iir  of  pendulums  ar- 
ranKcd  as  in  fig,  5.  The  stand  is  j  ft.  m  heiuht.  Wrights  of  10  lb 
each  are  carried  at  a  distance  of  10  in.  from  the  pivots  of  booms 
which  have  a  total  length  of  .^4  in.  With  these,  or  evrn  with  booms 
half  the  above  length,  actualmg  indices  arranged  as  shown  in  lig.  a, 
but  multiplying  the  motion  six  or  seven  times,  good  results  may  be 
obtained.  At  Rocr.i  (!i  P.ijij  near  Rome  there  is  a  pair  of  horizontal 
pendulums  with  lx>.ms  H  fi.  9  in.  in  length.  17  ft.  in  vertical  height, 
whirh  carry  near  their  outer  eivls  weights  exceeding  half  a  bundred- 
wci^ht.  .Mt hough  such  apparatus  is  far  too  cumbCfWIM  tO bs  UKd 
by  ordinary  observers,  it  yields  valuable  result*. 

An  apparatu*  U  great  value  in  BMaauting  alight  chtmn  It  the 
vertical  which  have  a  bearing  upon  aeiamometncal  obtermMion  is 
the  D  r-u  in  bifilar  pendulum.  Thit  consists  of  a  mirrxir  about  half 
an  mch  in  diameter,  which,  when  it  it  suspended  at 
shown  in  fig.  g.  rotate*  by  liltinii  at  right  angles  to 
the  pajKr.  Hv  this  rulation  a  !«am  o(  li^jht  re- 
flecleii  from  the  surface  suffers  displacement.  It 
it  possible  to  adjust  the  apparatus  so  that  a  tilt  ol 
le'i*  KC-  arc,  or  a  change  of  slope  of  I  in.  in 
1000  miles,  can  be  detected.  (See  Sir  G.  H.  Darwin, 
Scientific  Papers,  vol.  i.  (1907).) 

The  prinripk-  of  the  Viccntini  instrument  dcscrilx-^ 
above  has  Im  11  adopted  by  C  A^ameninmc,  l|lt<^  Tor 
of  the  observatory  at  Kocca  di  Pajxi,  near  Konic, 
ij  I  I   and  also  by  E.  Wicchcrt  of  Gottingtn.     In  the 

1  I  J  Agamennone  teismometrograph  the  pendulum  is 
chcese^haped,  and  weighs  500  kiloainonefonnand 
aooo  kilos,  or  over  two  tons,  in  the  largctt.  This 
cvlinder,  which  is  suspended  from  a  stand  rigidly 
atiacheii  to  the  e.irth,  has  a  vertical  liole  in  its 
centre  extending  from  its  u(i|xt  surface  to  its  centre  of  gravity, 
and  to  the  bottom  of  this  will  a  Ii,jlit  hkI  is  fixed.  I  he  iiiotinn 
of  the  frame  it  communicated  to  this  rod  by  an  extension  of  the 


Fin.  0 


•  oomact  wkh  h  jot  above  iu  point  of  attach- 
ment to  tbe  «dl.  The  noiioii  la  Ant  magnified  by  the  lever,  and, 
OS  it*  communication  to  a  complex  tevcr  tyatcm  above  the  atation- 
•rv  mata,  i*  still  further  magnified  before  registration,  which  i* 

effected  by  a  pen  supplied  with  ink  writing  on  white  paprr. 


pen  supplied  with  ink  writing 

Me<  hanisin  is  provided  whereby  the  speed  of  the  paix  r  is  <loul'.lc<l 
on  receipt  of  a  shock,  an  electric  bell  rinsing  at  the  Mine  time 
to  summon  an  attendant.     In  the  Wiechert  astatic  pendulum 


•eismo meter  the  stationary  mass  is  alto  cheese-shaped,  but  it  is 
wpported  by  a  conical  extension  from  its  base,  which  balance*  it  on 
the  floor  of  it*  case.   There  is  also  an  exiention  from  the  upper 

surface  of  the  pendulum,  in  cont.nct  with  a  system  of  lewrs  and  rodt 
attached  to  the  case;  an  air-dampini;  rjlinder  is  htird  to  annul  the 
free  vibrations  of  the  jiendulum.  The  motion  of  the  rod  consequent 
to  a  motion  o(  the  a^-e  is  nnxlified  by  the  projecting  axle  of  the 
stationary  matt,  and  after  much  magoificalion  is  rccorclcd  on  a  sheet 
of  tmokad  paocr.  Thia  {mtmnieM  was  nude  with  a  pendulum 
weight  of  flOOHloaor  over  a  ton;  and  with  a  modified  construction 
the  weight  was  Increased  to  IJ.rioo  kilo«  or  nearly  ig  ton*,  porta- 
bility being  obtaineil  liy  rrpl  u  ing  the  solid  pendulum  of  the  smaller 
in«trumenl  by  a  shell  which  can  \\f  fillitl  with  barbies,  a  heavy 
mineral  rca,!ily  obtam.ible  in  mo5t  pi  u  i-^  Tliis  in^lrument,  whicri 
has  a  magnification  of  2300,  deltMs  the  slightest  tremors,  and  is 
COnsenucr.tly  moOt  WCful  in  recording  earthquakes  of  distant  origin; 
its  high  scnsitivenc**  and  complications,  however,  militate  against  its 
common  use.  Wiechert  has  alto  constructed  a  seismooeler  «n  the 
same  principle,  but  in  which  the  stationary  mass  is  araBllert  being 
adjustable  between  80  and  too  kitot  (180  and  440  R>). 

The  Strattburg  or  Bosch  seismograph  difTer*  from  those  just  de- 
srri()ed  in  resembling  the  Milne  instrument,  if.  it  is  a  horizontal  and 
ni)(  a  vertical  pendulum.  The  ste;idy  nviis,  however.  i«  much  larger, 
being  loo  kilos  (or  320  tb);  the  magnificition  is  from  Ho  to  too;  and 
the  tegiatiation  is  effected  on  a  roll «  smoked  paper.  An  air-damping 
■ppuatuaia attached  in  order  to  annul  the  natural  otciltationtof  the 
fiCMulllllli  «f  these  inttrumentt  are  set  up,  one  m  the  N.-S. 
dinetioil  md  the  Otber  In  the  E.-\V.  so  as  to  record  the  two  horiaontat 

  AfflorrMpuIarStraialNifginttnMWothasaitationary 

of  as  kiloa.  The  <M  ' 


Gatitzin,  is  of  the  same  type,  but  it  estentially  dilTcrt  from  the  MSw 
instrument  in  having  its  pendulum  dea<l-beat;  thit  is  brought  iboet 
by  an  electromagnetic  cicvicr.  Magnihration  and  rrgislratioo  of 
the  motion  is  erfertcd  in  the  Inllowing  way.  Attached  to  the  pen- 
dulum is  a  r  ill  (i(  fine  wire  which  m  ivcs  in  the  held  of  a  |>air  of 
magnett.  The  currentt  induced  in  the  coil  are  led  to  n  dcaid-beat 
O'Afioaval  galvanoowicr  baviag  the  mom  natmal  period  of  tnb» 
tion  aa  the  pendulum,  tt  b  fonnd  that  the  motion  of  the  ■al««M> 
meter  mirror  faithfully  record*,  except  in  a  few  apectal  case*,  dw 
motion  of  the  pendulum;  the  actual  record  t*  made  on  aentitiaad 
paper.  Two  in»trumenis  are  set  up,  and  the  two  component*  are 
recorded  on  one  strip. 

AuTiioBiTIFS.— For  older  forms  sec  R.  Mallet's  Rrport  of  Ikt 
B'li-.^h  Aiiociatton  (1858).  For  nuMlern  fc>rm»  see  J .  ^\\\fK,  Sfitmalcfy 
(London,  1098):  Tramtactieut  of  Ike  Seiimu>U>ticat  Soctely  oi  Jat^m. 
vols.  L-svLi  smmthmid  MrmaL  vola.  L-v.  (Yokohama.  iMo- 
1895):  MUHla  Mia  SteMtSbaMfeftM  Itsliana.  vols.  i-v.  (Rome. 
<^S):  J-  A.  Ewing,  Memoir  om  Eartkquake  Measurement  (Tokyc^ 
i88j);  peril  of  Ike  Briliik  Awciation  (it}j>7-i902):  E.  voa 
Rcbeur-Paschwita,  Dms  HmiMmUelpnM  (HaUe.  Il9a>:  A. ! 
ttaaitaA  4ir  BMdmtmdt  (BBMUMclwt%,  twHi. 


[,  or  Smut  (Sejbtaii),  the  ancient  Satastane  (**  ] 
of  the  Sacae  ")  and  the  Nimna  or  "  Meridies  "  of  the  Vem^dai, 
a  district  of  Persia  and  .AfKhTiistiin.  situated  generally  bctweeo 
30°  o' and  31°  35'  N.,and  i>ctween  61°  o' and  (including  Rudbar) 
63°  40'  E.  Its  extreme  length  is  about  100  and  11  s  brcaJih 
varies  from  70  to  over  100  m.,  but  the  exact  limits  are  vague, 
and  the  modem  signification  of  the  name  practically  comprehads 
the  peninsula  formed  by  the  lower  Helmund  and  its  cmtMWdnne 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Rgmun  (lake)  on  the  other.  Itscmii 
7006  «!>  m.;  1847  aq.  B.  ue  Fcniaa  tontoqrs  while  4159  aq.m. 
belooff  to  A^^MWitan.  When  Brilldi  nUuiliM  «w  bfOMgik 
to  bear  the  dfafMled  daitns  of  Per&ia  over  thii  fiOVQtqr  ia 
1871,  it  «aa  feond  aecetttry  to  suppose  two  trrritnriri  imr 
compact  and  concentrated,  which  was  called  "  Scistan  Prgpo/* 
the  other  dcLichcd  and  irregul.ir,  called  "  Outer  Stistan." 

I.  .Scistan  I'ropcr  is  Ijoundcd  on  (he  north  by  the  Naizar.  or 
rrnl-beii  which  fringes  the  Hamun;  west  by  the  Haniun  itself, 
of  which  the  hill  called  Kuh  i  Khwajah  marks  the  cetilral  point; 
south  by  a  line  shutting  in  SiUtih.1  and  all  Villages  and  lands 
watered  by  the  main  Scistan  cmal  .^nd  cast  by  the  old  bed  of 
Ihc  Hclmund,  from  i  m.  above  the  dam  at  Kohak  to  the  iBOUth. 
Kal'ah-i-nau  and  Rindan  are  among  the  mote  northcily  inhabited 
vilijgeL  Hw  £uh-ipKh«ajah  b  •  tofidcnl  indication  of  the 
weflcm  tide.  BurH-'Alun  Khan  abmild  be  bKladed  wiiMn  the 
southern  boundary  as  weO  as  Sihtiha.  Khwajah  Ahmad  ud 
Jahanabad,  villages  on  the  left  bank,  or  west  of  the  Inie  bed  of 
the  Helmund,  denote  the  eastern  line.  The  whole  area  is  esti- 
mated at  947  sq.  m.  The  fixed  population  mas  be  roughly  statixl 
at  3S,ooo— sonic  ;o.ooo  Seistanisand  i  5, occ  set  tiers— the  greater 
part  of  whom  arc  Parsiwans,  or  rather,  perhaps,  a  Persian- 
speaking  people.  To  the  above  numbers  ntay  be  added  10,000 
Baluch  nomads.  Taking  thr  aggregate  at  4S,ooo,  we  find  nearly 
48  persons  to  the  square  mile.  These  figures  arc  eight  limes  in 
cMcaa  «f  the  pvgpoftlooal  lesult  found  ior  the  ivbole  of  Pcati. 
It  ihmdd  be  o^ned  that  the  tei^utiDa  Sefataa  Fmpcr  ii 
not  afUtiaiQjr  given.  The  teiritoiy  comprehended  i*  it  it 
spoken  of  us  Sebtan  by  the  d  we  tiers  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Hclmund.  in  contradislinction  to  their  own  lands.  At  thesjme 
time  it  could  only  be  but  a  fractional  part — as  indeed  the  whole 
country  under  coniideintM»  COukt  be— of  tlN  SciMas  «f 
Persian  history. 

Sci^ian  Proper  is  an  extensive  tract  of  sand  and  clay  alluvium, 
generally  flat,  but  irregular  in  detaiL  It  has  heaps,  but  no  hills; 
bu&bcs,  but  no  treci.  unless  indeed  three  or  four  tamarisks  of 
aspiring  height  deserve  the  name;  many  old  itans  and  vcStigM 
of  civilisation,  but  few  monuments  or  idles  el  antiqaity.  It  ii 
well  waieied  by  livers  and  canals,  and  to  soO  is  ef  peeved 
fertility.  Wheat  or  barley  is  perhaps  the  Staple  cultlvatioo; 
but  pea.se,  beans,  oil-seeds  and  cotton  are  also  grown.  Amon; 
fruits,  Rnpcs  and  mulberries  are  rare,  but  melons  and  water- 
melons, (  specially  the  latter,  arc  abund.int.  Grazing  and  fodder 
are  not  naming,  and  licsidcs  the  reeds  peculiar  to  Scistan  there 
arc  two  grasses  which  merit  notice — that  called  hr.mtu,  with 
which  the  bed  of  the  Hamun  abouads  00  the  south  and  the  talict 
■ad  leu  salt  liMa  «b  the  higher  grottm). 
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a.  Outer  Seistan,  the  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hd- 
mund,  and  cau  ..i  its  embouchure  in  the  Hamun,  extends  more 
than  too  m.  in  length,  or  from  m  point  between  the  Chafboii  tad 
Khuspos  rivers  BOltk  to  Rudbw  south.  In  bicadUi  the  dtefkt 
of  Cbakhansur,  neuuring  hem' At  oU  bed  «(  the  iWiminffI 
ioclusi  ve  of  Nad  AB.  to  Xadth,  may  be  estimated  tt  some  30  m! 
It  pradtwet  tvhoitmnd  t>arley,  melons,  and  perhaps  a  few  vcge- 
Uhht  md  «il  MMh.  Beyond  the  Chakhansur  limits,  sout  h  w  jrd 
or  up  to  tbe  Hdmund.  there  L&  probably  no  cultivation  i.ive 
that  Obtabed  on  the  river  bank,  and  ordinariJy  illustrated  by 
patches  of  wheat  and  barley  with  melon  beds.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  tbe  river,  in  addition  to  the  cultivated  portions  of  the 
bank,  there  is  a  large  tract  extending  from  south  of  Kuhak,  or 
the  Scistan  dam  (band),  to  the  gravelly  soil  below  tbe  mowntaiii 
ranges  which  separate  Seistan  from  Baluchistaa  and  NannaiUr. 
The  distance  from  north  to  KHUb  of  tisb  plaia  may  beconputod 
at  40  m  ,  and  from  eaU  to  wcat  at  80  «r  90m.  lands  north  of 
tbe  Naixar  not  bdoofiiig  to  the  Afghan  district  of  La  h  Juu  ain 
■ay  abo  be  indiidcd  In  Outer  Sefaian;  but  it  is  unnccesijry  to 
mke  any  distinction  of  the  kind  for  tbe  tract  marked  Hamun  on 
the  west,  where  it  merges  into  the  Persian  frontier.   The  in- 
habitants arc  Seiiiaciii  or  I'arsiwans,  Balucb  nomads  and 
Afghans.  Btmccn  the  Kuhak  ^rmi  and  Rudbar  they  are  mainly 
Baludi    Must  of  ihc  less  nomad  tr  f  fsram  are  Sanjurani  and 
Toki,  the  sardars  jealously  claiming  the  fwmcr  appellation. 
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The  omit  fcmarkable  Rcographical  featuteefSdaUn  generally,  in 
of  ( he  term ,  is  the  Haaun,  which  stretches  far 


the  mo^aeeepuiion  _  „     .Mi«.«„,  wn«.  wmciie*  lar 

and  wide  oa  (he  nonh,  west  and  louth,  but  is  for  a  great  part  of  the 
year  dry  or  a  mere  swamp    It  is  a  curious  fciture  in  ihe  physical 
CMIOrautlOn  of  nunhem  and  «.  -.r,  rr;  A:f;li  uu^t.in  that  none  of  the 
nvers  How  to  the  sea,  but  ihat  the  Hdmund  and  all  the  other  river* 
01  western  Afghanistan  empty  themstiwei  into  these  URoons.  which 
•pread  over  thousands  of  square  miles.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  tbe 
Sewtan  lagoon  is  that  In  tiniaeoracMrive  flood  it  ovmitada  a  vast 
area  of  country,  both  to  tbe  north  and  woth,  shutting  A  the  capital 
of  Scistan  (Nusrctahad)  from  surroundinp  districts,  and  sprcadlne 
Un.rjyh  a  Lh.innel  southward.,  knowti       bticlaR,  to  another  great 
dcpr^on.  called  the  Oaud-i-Zirreh.  This  Rrrat  salt  swamp  is  aVut 
-~ *?  ««WitWn  and  is  situated  to  close  to  Ilie  Hclmund  as 
m  mmn  nit  a  lew  miles  of  broken  ndgc  between.   By  that  ridirc  all 
cooraiunicatioa  with  Seisun  must  pats  in  time  «l  load.  Smtan 
becomes  a  pramontory  connected  with  the  descft  south  of  the 
Kelmund  bv  that  isthmus  a!<.nc.   In  the  early  spring  the  existence  of 
a  lake  could  <mlv  Ik  ^ ,  r;,lu^i  by  r» »  Is  or  hollows  of  water  formed  at 
UK  mouths  of  the  princ ii^l  (e-cdcrs,  sue  h  as  the  Khash  Rud  on  the 
f  5*'^"  '^"J  on  '^f  north-west,  and  the  ll.!inund, 
wliere  «•  old  bed  termuiate*  at  no  Jtrcat  distance  from  the  Khash 
Rud.  BeUew  deKTibes  the  aspect  or that  portion  of  Seistan  linm.  I 
to  the  actual  tusin  of  the  Heimond  as  indicating  the  former  existence 
ol  a  lake  which  covered  with  its  waters  a  considerable  area.  On  the 
north  this  tract  ha*  been  raised  to  a  higher  level  than  the  ivmainder 
by  the  depoait  at  the  mouths  of  rivi  r,  of  the  solid  matter  brought 
down.   It  IS  ^t.ll  h  .^evcr,  from  ico  to  5i.>  ft-  below  the  level  of  the 
oeem  clins  that  bound  it,  and  at  -.-.iru-  former  period  formed  the 
fjypy  yjMetanditisfrom  50  or  60  to  joo  ft.  above  the  level  of 
taapeds « the  riven  now  flowing  into  the  existing  Hamun. 

of,.Seistan  is  about  as  uncertain  aa  that  of  SInd, 
thOMh  the  general  inclination  to  one  bank,  the  left,  is  mora  marked 
in  the  Hclniund  than  in  the  Indus,  Thetefoee  the  boundary  lines 
*'!^^""  be  received  with  5liKht  reservation.  It  iseasy  tosee  that 
•  *?2J>**''  °'  uiundation  extends  the  borders  of  the  so-called  lake 
to  wMun  the  Nainr;  and  there  are  *ell  defined  ho<l-  <if  dry  canals 
moSKting  the  country,  whkh  prove  the  existence  formerly  of  an 
gdnwwe  water-tystera  no  loonr  picvaffinf.  The  main  canal  of 
Seistan.  confounded  by  some  wiTten  with  the  parent  river  bear*  the 
waters  of  the  Hclmund  westward  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 
Tney  are  dnrrtc!  by  means  of  a  larRe  band  or  dam.  known  indiffer- 
eotly  as  the  "  .Amir  s.-  the  '  Scistan  "  or  the  "  Kuhak  '  hand.  It  is 
con3tructe<J  of  hi.nrontally  bi,l  tamarisk  branches,  earth  and  ^kt- 
pcodicuUr  Hakes,  arid  protected  from  dama^re  bv  a  fort  on  the  left 
toWWOO  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  AlthouRh  thi".  liivcrsion 
J  "P^V"  T.*y  »"  artificial  development  of  a  natural  channel, 
and  undoubtedly  date*  from  a  period  kmg  prior  to  Meant  FMan 
occupation,  it  appear*  that  the  later  arrangements  have  been  more 
maturely  and  better  oreamied  than  those  carried  on  by  the  pre- 
°'  tbe  amir  of  Kaian.  The  town*  of  De«htak.  ChellinR. 
Bun-i-  AUm  Khan,  n  slir  amabad.  Kimmak  and  others  of  lens  note  are 
actually  on  the  bank  -  .1  ih:s  main  canal.   Moreover.it  is  the  indirert 


IVoviiions  in  Seistan  are  as  a  rule  sufficient,  though  theep  and 
oxen  are  »ome>.  li.n  ^.m^t.   Bread  is  cheap  and  good,  beihg  DroranhS 

15?!.^!.  ,*^**1*"*u''"'        ""  Thcinun^ted  Undsa^md 

barbcL  "       ■P'0<n»  tne 

The  populatioQ  is  about  205,000,  but  the  country,  even  with 
the  lazy  methods  of  the  pre!,er.t  day,  forni.hes  a  very  krirc 
amount  of  Rr.iin  and  food-supplies  in  exce«  of  local  require- 
ments,  and  it  could,  of  course,  be  made  to  furnish  veiy  nucb 
more.  L  ndcr  improved  government  Scistaa  COttld  «itk  bot 
little  trouble  be  made  into  a  second  Egypt. 

The  inhabitants  of  Seistan  arc  mainly  corapoaed  ef  Kalaofa. 
dcsrcn.iants  of  the  aodent  ruleii  of  the  land;  SarbandiTlnd 
Shahrakis,  tflbii  Mpposed  to  have  ceodsted  originally  of  immi- 
pnU  fromsivtem  Ftaia}  and  Bdtichis  of  the  Nharui  and 
Sanjuxui  (ToU)  dan..  Bellew  separates  the  "Scistanis" 
but  It  b  A  question  whether  this  term  is  not  in  a  h.^g,  nu  isure 
applied  to  6xed  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whatever  their 
descent  and  nationality.  The  dcn^  ree  l-beds  (.Nai7.ar)  skirting 
the  Hamun,  often  several  miles  in  width  and  composed  of  reeds 
10  ft.  or  more  in  height,  look  impenetrable,  but  narrow  windina 
lanes  exist  in  them,  known  only  to  the  Saylds  (Arab,  for 
"  hunter  "),  a  strange  aboriginal  race  of  Seistan,  wbo  Hve  by 


netting  fish  and  wyt^-fowL  theae  people  Uv^aD  the  JJ^rround 
.  ™  change  their 


means  of  supplying  water  to  almost  ewry  town  and  village  in  S<>i4tan 
rropcr,  leeding  a*  it  doe*  a  network  of  minor  canals,  by  which  a 


•vttem  of  profuse  irrigation  i*  put  in  force.  The 
i  to  3  in.  The  Sriaan  dfurttv 
CSttntry  over  Uj.ooo  |D.  in 
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n  force.  The  yearly  rainfall  is  only 
nceivea  tlie  oaioage  of  a  tnct  of 


at  tbe  waters   , 

abtida  as  the  iratcnadvuce  or  recede.  They  have  a  l  .npuage 

01  tbcir  owB,  and  aie  an  unsodable  people,  suspicious  of  st  rangers 
ever  readytodecampif  they  think  a  tax-collector  »  near.  ' 
I  ^\''°^—'^^  ancient  Drangiana  (Zaraya,  DaraAka,  "Jake 
land  )  received  the  name  of  "land  of  the  Sacae  "  after  this 
country  was  permanently  occupied  by  the  "Scythians"  or 
Sacae.  who  overran  Iran  in  i.S  i,  c.    It  was  included  in  the 
bassanian  empire,  and  then  in  the  empire  of  tbe  calipfaa.  Abottt 
A.D.  860.  u.'jcn  it  had  undergone  many  changes  of  gDmameat 
under  lieutenants  of  the  Bagdad  caliofaiy  or  VH  idTfBfMHIl 
acting  on   their  own.  account,  ySS  b.  Lahh  al-Saffar 
made  it  the  seat  of  hia  power.  In  901  it  feU  under  tbe  power  of 
the  Samamds,  and  noBHtuiyUter  bito  that  of  the  Ghazncvids 
An  invasion  ofJagBtab  and  the  irruption  of  Timur  are  salient 
point!  hi  the  Ustoiy  of  Sctslan  prior  to  the  Sefavid  conquest 
(1508).    Up  to  tya*  Scistan  remained  more  or  less  a  Persian 
dependency.  At  the  time  of  the  .Afghan  invasion  of  Mir  Mahmud 
(17"),  Mahk  Mahommcd  Kaiani  was  the  resident  ruler  in  Seistan. 
an-i  by  le.%Kue  with  the  invader  or  other  intrigue  he  secured  foC 
liimsclf  ttuii  particular  principality  and  a  great  part  of  Khortsaa 
also.   He  was  slain  by  Nadir  Kuli  Khan,  the  general  of  Shah 
rahmasp,  who  afterwards,  as  Nadir  Sbab,  became  poaessor  of 
Sc»t  an  as  part  of  his  Persian  dominioBS.  SborUy  after  the  death 
of  Nadjr  {t7St)  Sdslan  p«ed,  tofetber  with  other  provinces. 
'"u.^KiSf*^  Ahoj^  Shah  Abdali,  the  first  sovereign  in  a 
united  A^isniMU.  On  the  death  of  Ahmad  Shah  in  1773  the 
eoantiy  bcome  a  recognized  bone  of  contention,  not  so  much 
between  Persians  and  Afghans  as  between  Herat  and  Kandahar* 
but  eventually  tbe  internal  di.vscnsions  of  AfghanfatiB  gWB 
Persia  the  desired  opportunity;  and  by  a  steady  course  of 
intriKue  and  encroachment  she  managed  to  get  within  her  graSD 
the  better  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lower  HelmimdsiidiBto. 
thing  on  the  right  bank  besides.   When  tb»  BtftMi  atUtnter 
appeared  on  the  scene  in  the  beginning  of  187s.  thoflgh  compelled 
»h^'»poiaesrto«  of  what  has  been^aS^  Seistan 
ftopw,  tecodd  lnfalnNaBinsist  on  the  evacuation  of  Nad  Ali. 
KUsrath.  and  aB  places  occupied  on  the  right  bank  by  Persian 
UWpsjand  furthermore  he  left  to  the  Afghans  both  sides  of 
the  river  Helmund  from  the  dam  of  Knhak  to  its  elbow  west  of 
Rudbar.   A  part  of  the  work  of  General  ^.,r  Frederic  J.  GolJsmid, 
K.C.S  I.,  who  conducted  the  first  Seistandemarcatiomoommisaioa 
in  1H73.  was  left  undone  and  completed  odv  In  tOOMOOebr 
Col  Sir  Henry  .McMahon,  K.C  I  E. 

r..?*  ''''  '  •     "fW  '  "  Record  of  ?eistan  Miwion." 

i^^yfj^  ^"X-.^^y.  (1873): Col  Sir  H.  McNTahon-. 

•»P«  in  Gm^afkaul  Jmnui  (SepMnber  to  Octoi>cr.  1706) .  .M«o 

(F.J.C.;A.H.-S.) 
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8EJAKDS.  LDCIUS  AEUUS,  fivrturite  and  minister  of  the 
EmptTor  TiIktius.  He  w,i5  the  son  of  Scius  Strabo,  prefect 
of  the  praetorians,  and  w.vs  .i.ln;it<:i|  into  the  At  liaa  gens.  After 
his  father's  departure  from  Kotne  to  take  up  the  goventon<hip 
of  Egypl,  Sejanus  was  made  prefect  in  his  sUtd.  He  gained  t  he 
CMilideiiceoITiberitti,«Dd,  supported  by  the  praetorians,  nhom 
he  concept rrtcd  bt  *  ctmp  on  the  Viminal  Hill,  became  virtually 
nder  of  Room.  But  he  aimed  sUU  Ughcr,  and  detemiDcd  to 
put  an  the  memben  of  the  royal  hoote  o«it  of  Ui  way.  Having 
removed  Dnisus  (the  son  of  Tiberius)  by  poison,  he  persuaded 
the  emperor  to  retire  to  the  island  of  Caprcae.  The  death  of 
Drusus  was  followed  some  ycarN  Uicr  Ijy  tho«e  of  AKrii>[jina 
(the  wife  of  Germaniciu)  and  her  sons  Driuus  and  Ncro.  Tiberius 

at  bM  saw  through  hb  dcrigM,  tad  caitaed  Sejaam  to  be  put 

to  death  (a.d.  31). 

Tacinit,  Ann^i,  iv.  1,  3, 
Tibtrius,   62;    Die  Ca-5->iu< 

Jitltf,  Vila  Arlii  Sejant  (l88z),  with  notes  giving  full  rcfcrcmc-.  to 
autMcities:  J.  C.  Tarvcr,  Tiberitu  tht  Tyn*l  (London.  1902), 
"    .«vlL  » 
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.  J.  3.  8,  39-59.  74.  V.  6-9;  Suctoniu*. 
■jiuK    Ivii    Klii  :    Juvcnjl  x.   65-86,  J 


SEKOHDI,  a  port  on  the  Gold  Coast  In  4*  S7'      >*  4>' W.,ud 

167  in.  by  rail  S.  by  W.  of  KumasL  Pop.  (tgoS)  about  5000, 
of  whom  some  200  were  whiles.  SekonJi  i^unc  of  the  oM  trailinf; 
stations  on  the  Guinea  coast,  and  F<)rt  Orange  was  built  here  by 
the  t)ulch  about  1640,  the  Enfilish  later  on  buihlinfi  another  fori 
near  by.  In  i6<m  the  Dutch  fori  was  plundered  by  the  Ahania, 
who  in  169S  burnt  the  English  fort.  It  was  not  rebuilt,  and  it 
was  not  until  1872  that  the  place  became  definitely  British. 
The  town  was  of  comparatively  little  importance  until  it  was 
choeen  aa  the  tea  terminus  of  the  railway  MTving  the  ipM-mining 
diitrktt  and  AihantL  The  laihiay  KMcfaed  the  Taikwa  gold- 
fields  in  1901  and  the  ObuastI  mfaicain  190a.  Wnm  that  date 
Sekoiidi  became  the  chief  port  of  the  Gold  Coait  colony,  gold, 
ruMicr  and  timber  Iteiiig  the  principal  exports.  In  igoS  the  total 
trade  of  the  [K>rt  wa!>  £:2, 121,420.  There  is  no  sheltered  harbour, 
bui  at  the  landing  place  are  piers  provided  with  cranes.  L.uiding 
is  effected  in  lighters,  ships  anchoring  in  the  roadstead  half  a 
mile  from  the  shore.  The  public  buildings  it;clu<ie  Fort  OtaiiKe, 
a  church,  court-house, government  olTiccs  and  hoiipital.  The  mean 
tcm|>crature  is  about  79°  F,;  the  rainfall  about  40  in.  a  year. 
The  climate  ia  unhealthy  for  Europeans,  but  by  the  reclamation 
of  the  ndgbbonrioi  lagoons  its  sanitary  condition  has  been  im- 
proved. Sckondi  ia  (owcmed  hy  a  nnii^pality ,  cicotcd  In  1905. 
It  bfai  telegraphiccommllniratktilrithEiirope  by  submarine  cable, 
and  is  scr\-ed  by  British,  German  and  Belgian  liocs  of  steamers. 

SELACHIAMS,  or  Elasuobranchii,  a  subclass  of  fishes, 
IncludinK  the  vatious  l.!iii!>  of  Sli.uks  and  Rays. 

^Iriulurcl  Fdilurci. —  1  lie  gentr.il  sh.ipc  is  somewhat  spindlc- 
like  in  the  Shatks,  while  in  the  Rays — in  correlation  with  the 
ground-fecditig  habits — the  body  has  become  greatly  depressed. 
Departures  from  the  normal  are  seen  in  the  Hammerheads 
{Sphyma),  where  the  sides  of  the  head  are  so  produced  as  to 
give  a  hammer  shape,  and  in  the  Saw4ulics(Pru/M),  where  the 
head  la  prolonged  forwaxda  as  n  fteaU|y  donpted  iatteacd 
raatna.  In  v^aid  to  the  fini,  the  laB  b  hetafOMRal  hi  the 
Odtiha  of  living  forma,  ewcpt  in  CUttm^itaiatluUt  where  the 
pretocercal  condition  persists;  the  pectoral  li«  are  greatly 
crilarfied  ia  th.o  Rays,  in  which  movement  is  ePi  rti-d  mainly  by 
the  passage  backwards  of  waves  of  flexure  .^lonR  the  pectoral 
fms;  the  pelvic  fins  in  the  last -n.TnKd  fishes  have  their  hinder 
portioiu  modified  in  the  male  to  form  special  copulatory  organs, 
the  w^fUrygf*  or  "daipea." 

The  mouth  opening  \%  a  vcntratly  placed  cwcentic  slit  except  in 
CU^mydouUukus,  where  it  is  nearly  terminal.  The  olfactory  organs, 
lying  in  frrjnt  of  the  mouth,  are  wuiely  open  to  the  exterlnr.  and  in 
■omeca!^  are  connected  with  the  ni.iiitli  hy  rronas.il  ^;r(~>\i"..  The 
npirarul.u  n|ietiirn;  frecpiently  ^etMin^  in  tin-  .tdult  an  opcninR  to  the 
cHerl  ir  l^hiiid  or  t)elow  the  eye.  In  the  Rjy^  it  i»  U5cd  mainly  for 
inipi.-ation.  The  post-spiracular  ctefts  open  freely  to  the  exterior, 
each  gaardcd  tiy  a  flap-like  eatensioa  of  ita  antcnor  mafgin  which 
■ervcs  as  a  valve  to  allow  water  to  psM  oidy  In  one  direction,  vii. 
outward*.  In  the  Hotocephati  (he  anterior  Sap,  that  arising  ffom  the 
hyoid  arch,  ii  greatly  enlarged  *o  a*  to  fi 
over  all  the  cldu  tying  poMeiior  to  it.- 


The  poitapincular  defta  are  nsoally  %m  in  nomber^  but  six  In 

ChlamydotelathMs  and  NetUatnu  griMtus.  and  «ven  in  M.  ctaercuL 

I  he  Kill  Limell.ir  are  strap-like  and  attached  by  (heir  edges  to  the 
Kill  sciii.i.  Fully  develo[ied  lamellae  arc  present  on  (be  anterior 
uall  ul  the  hyobranchial  clefts  ami  ve^iiy-i.il  l.iiv.ellae  on  the  anterior 
of  (he  spiracle  where  they  form  rlu-  |  lobranch." 
In  (he  Backing  Shark  Celorhinui  the  ph.iri,  n^e.il  opentngi  of  the 
gill  clefts  arc  guarded  by  scries  nl  \i>nf,  r.ler..k'r  riKl<— tin-  creatly 
elongated  rcpre«enta(ives  ol  the  small  conicai  "  gili  rakers  round 
in  (his  po«iiion  in  other  fiihea.  These  structures  form  a  line- 
like  arrangement  for  preventing  the  minute  creatures  (planktOM) 
UDon  uhiih  this  sharlc  feeds  from  passing  out  through  (he  gi<l 
ckit  - 

'I  h-  re  ipp<-ar»  (o  be  no  representative  of  the  lung  or  swimbladder. 
and  tlii  'L-  .ire  no  p>lorie  laeia.  '1  he  intotinc  is  provided  with  t 
spiral  valve  in  its  in(erior  which  varies  in  character  in  difIct«B( 
foroM  (I).  A  glandnbr  caecum— the  redaf  caicinit  ■  opens  into  the 
donal  side  of  the  ncium.  In  regan)  to  the  coehunic  spaces  the 
Selachians  exhibit  the  interciiinR  feature  that  the  pehcarduc  cavilv 
is  in  (he  adult  in  communiration  with  the  general  spLanchnoracw 
J>y  an  open  channel  sometimes  fotkeil  at  its  posterior  end.  This 
•  .  immunjcation  apparently  arisen  secondarily  and  is  not  due  to  a  pet- 
iiHtcnceof  (heembryoniccommunicaiion  (2).  In(heca»eof  Torfrd* 
and  in  the  oidinaiy  Rays  certain  portions  of  (he  muscular  systen 
are  converted  into  electrical  organs.  In  the  Skates  and  Rays  the 
electrical  disturbance  is  relatively  small— impcrcaptibli  hy  homaa 
beings— bat  in  Torpedo  it  is  very  considerable.  No  dWht  the 
eleetric  orRjns  subserve  a  flefensivc  function. 

1  he  kidney  of  tlie  .idiilt  is  a  mesonephros.  The  pronephros  ii 
never  function.il.  th  hikIi  it  appeam  in  a  vcstijfial  form  in  the  embrvo 
The  mcsone(ihr(is  >hiiu»  a  division  into  a  broader  posterior  poetic* 
which  alone  it  renal  in  function,  and  a  slender  antenor  portion  which 
in  (he  male  subserves  a  genital  function.  The  iMMie  aaniial  dnct 
is  a  typical  Mullerian  duct  having  at  its  anterior  end  a  WHeoMlBaic 
funnel  and  lined  by  glandular  epi(helium  who«e  secretkm  forms 
adventitious  coats  RHind  the  egg  during  its  downward  pasagc. 
'I  he  sficrmalozoa  find  their  way  to  the  cloaca  by  way  of  the  mesone- 
phfic  durt,  ihr  hinder  |)i>rtion  of  which  is  dilated  to  formaseucula 
M-minalit.  The  urino-gcnital  sinus — formed  by  the  fusion  ct  the 
mesonephric  ducts  at  their  hinder  endi  pwj)eMa  fanmid  OS  a 
pair  of  pockets  ((he  so^alled  ipemi  sacs). 

The  skclc(Qn  of  the  Selachian  shows  lenarfcably  archaic  featorcs, 
inasmuch  as  the  internal  skeleton  is  entirely  cartilaginous,  the 
bony  or  placoid  skeleton  retaining  i(s  primitive  mjicrficial  position 
and  not  showini,;  in  .my  part  a  (endertcy  (o  sink  or  spr«ad  mwariit 
for  the  reinforcement  of  (he  canilagitwsut  skeleton.  The  vertebral 
column  is  of  (he  chordacen(rous  type.  althou(;h  in  some  of  the  nuire 
archaic  of  known  fossil  forms  (fkcurorxerysii,  Ich(hyo(omi.  Acan- 
(hodci,  Hybodus)  (he  ehondrified  secondary  ^ath  of  the  notochoni 
apparently  reiainetJ  in  (he  adul(  (be  untegmen(ed  rondi(io«.  The 
•^mie  holdi  f.ir  (he  Ib  l.  k  ephali  and  for  (hehmder  part  of  the  vertebral 
r.ilunin  of  ihi  i  Vi  .-uit:  (.  hJamydifirUukui.  The  centra  are  usually, 
if  not  alwayi,  stren,;ther>ed  in  the  adult  bv  the  dei>o«iiion  of  lirae 
salts  in  (he  intcreeiluUir  matrix;  such  caliificd  (.uiilage  nmvt  be 
carefully  dis(inj{uishcd  from  true  bone.  Tlie  arratvgeiiient  of  the 
calcifie<i  t  raets  Mows  differencca  which  are  of  tanonoMUt  »nportnn» 

In  the  cyciotpondyUfut  type  fISg.  I,  A)  the  calcified  tract  has  (fee 
form  of  a  double  cone — of  the  wall  of  a  dice-box— and  !■  the 
transverse  section 
apfiears  as  a  simple 
circle  (/'j/aco- 
j^iitax,  AiantMiiii, 
Sfymnuj).  In  the 
tecloipondytous  (fie. 
(.  B)  type,  ad- 
ditional caleifi<Hl 
Ir.u  t«  ate  develoi)e<l 
imi-ide  and  eonren- 
irtc  with  the  original 
double  cone  (oato* 
idci).  while  in  tbeai* 
Uroipottdylomt  (fig. 

y>  *yi*  F»e.  I.— I 

diiiona  calcifiea-  illu$(ra(e  the 
tion  takes  the  f.;,rm  Tectospoodylous  (B)andt 
of  longitudinally  (C  i  tv  [»■  ..I  v  citrhra. 
ananged  plates  j  j  c  ,1  ir;,.<l  tracts, 
raduune  outwards  „ Primary  sheath, 
from  the  original 
dmibte  cone,  so  as  to  produce  a  star-like  appearance  tn  ctom  tcciioa 
(Scyltium,  Lamna).  Eventually  in  the  .'uiult  the  calcificatton  may 
extend  from  tlie  special  (racts  abr>vc  nieniii.ncd  throughout  tW 
whole  centrum.  In  certain  ca-e*  (Can  hanidar.  lir  )  the  tranvsefie 
section  of  the  lenlruni  is  nuKiificd  by  il>.  Mirf.ue  lo  Dmin'  indcntel 
by  the  ingrotrth  of  cartilage  tracts  (calcified  or  not)  situated  exlerwd 
to  the  nthnaiy  ahanthk  thna  pradnciag  an  appearsnor  aomwhil 
lihe  a  Maftaae  erase. 

The  arch  elements  of  the  vertebral  column  have  lost  in  %-ariaMt 
degrees  the  numerical  correspondence  with  the  centra  which  they 
poMibly  once  potiied.  The  mne  applies  lo  the  lelationa  ol  the 


Aitiroiruwlyluas 

A.  a.  Haema!  arch. 

B.  a,  Neural  arch. 
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SELACHIANS 


eentri  with  the  fund.imentat  Ivniy  mrtanKHim,  as  r.hown  by  the 
ncuro-muiCuUr  «-Krnrnl'i;  there  are  (rrqucntly  in  th'j  caudal 
region  in  shark*  (.l ;  t  *u  <  .  titr.l  to  cnh  tirurt)-n;u  <iil,ir  M~i:mi  at,  wlillr 

in  part  ol  the  trunk  in  NoticUiudac  one  centrum  corre»|x>nda  to  two 
nctiro-HMNOilv  acgmeiiti. 

The  choadrocrinluni  icMlu  AttUifk  Vk  to  piimfclw  chmetcr. 
The  ethmoidal  region  i*  pffilaapj  fonwd*  into  a  fMlWM— whidi 
may  be  of  enonnout  wbt  {^HtmUt  <r  My  be  <f  iwtgiilfcut  diowiH 
•ions  as  in  mcnt  &hjrl(l. 

The  jiw  .i[!p.ir.nua  li  aha  pemark.iMv  .itih.iic:  the  functional 
jaw*  being  the  palaiopltrfftgludraU  cartifiRc  and  Meckel's  cartiUfe 
respectively.  The  nnpcMMn  from  the  (kuU  I*  typically  Jhws^ic, 
except  in  tfoHdama  i4a«  it  is  ampkistjlit,  in  the  Hibttfikali 
where  it  is  autoUytit,  aad  it  UtUrodonttu  where  it  approecbes  the 
autostylic  condition. 

The  tkclrtun  of  the  po»tmandi>iuUr  vivcr.il  arthen  con»i?ts  of  a 
half  hoop  of  cartilacc  on  carh  ii<\c  divideil  into  a  numlH-r  of  «■[;- 
mcnt*:  the  two  h.df  hi><i)«  are  conmvinl  v<-n!i.ill\  by  a  nnili.in 
evputa  (bciik:::!.  or  hiiMranthtal).  The  hyoiil  ar.Ji  mo<.t  usually 
•kows  •  diviuun  into  a  dorsal  {ftyomandAuiar)  and  a  ventral  {(tta- 
Mjpall  alMMab  and  amot 'm  im  Jlatidmidaa  the  dormi  se^nt 
h  «  lat|e  4m  la  eanaadaa  wftli  to  faaction  m  the  fuspension  of 
the  iawa.  This  enlar||emcnt  of  the  hyomandibular  is  particularly 
marked  in  the  catK  of^the  Ray*  (JIaia)  where  it  may  beconie  freed 
from  the  ventral  *eRtt>entcd  part  of  the  arch  which  articulates 
directly  with  the  ^kull.  The  branchial  arche«  usually  arc  w^montcd 
on  each  aide  into  four  pieces  ipkarynfobraruhial,  efnbrarukuil, 
ttratobratukial  and  hypobranchtal)  in  addition  to  the  meaian  copula. 

All  these  visceral  arch  skeletons  bear  on  their  outer  surface  a 
Btimbcr  of  canibgiMNts  rays  which  radiate  outwards  and  support 
the  gfll  aepta.  'niaae  attached  to  the  hyoid  arch  (brantktotUral 
rays)  show  by  their  specially  large  »iie  a  foreshadowing  of  the 
development  ol  the  operculum  of  the  higher  group  of  fishes. 

in  addition  to  the  element*  already  inentiiiniHl  sUmttr  rarlila- 
^noilS  rods  of  doubtful  bitiniftcancc  arc  found  !->;['  rfn  i  il  to  the  jaw 
cartiUfe  {Uilnals)  and  to  certain  oi  the  branclual  arches  (txtra 
AfawAiafi). 

The  limb  K>rdlc-&  of  the  Selechtaiw  are  very  simple — ^a  hoop  of 
carttl-ii;r  im:om(>lete  donaiiy  ia  thejcawof  the  pectoral,  a  transverse 
bar  ul  i  .irtilage  in  the  case  of  the  pelvic  girdl'-. 

in  the  ancient  Pleuracanthids  the  two  h.iUe<  of  the  portr-rsi 
girdle  remainetl  distinct  in  the  .idult.  and  t.ii  h  w-;i5  ?enm<""'<'d  into 
three  piece*,  thui  nhowing  a  rcniarkablr  <  •irrespondcncc  with  the 
viiceral  arrhi-s  K  inj;  in  front  of  them.  (For  the  bearing  of  this  on 
theories  ol  the  origin  of  Umbssce  ICHTllvoLUOY:/lnA(einy.)  In  some 
«»Miag  abarks  (e.g.  AtcnMai)  a  relic  of  this  conditioa  it  found — the 
dorsal  extremity  of  the  girdle  being  aeginrnled  off  from  the  rest. 

The  cartilaginous  skeleton  of  the  pectoral  limb  consist «  of  numerous 
cartilaginous  rays  which  typically  are  connected  with  the  girdle 
through  the  intcrmedLirv'  of  three  basal  pieces  known  as  prpptrryf  xum. 
mnopU'yitum  and  mdjp'.erwfium.  In  thi  k.i\»,  in  r.jrn  Lilian  wiih 
the  gigantic  devclopmtnt  oi  the  pectoral  fins,  the  propter^gium  and 
ncupierygium  becoeiw  greatly  enlarged  in  an  aaicropoMcrior 
direction — the  former  becoming  attached  to  the  side  of  the  cranium 
or  awcn  meeting  and  fusing  with  its  fellow  in  front  (Tryfon).  In 
the  pelvic  limb  the  rays  arc — except  a  few  in  front — borne  on  the 
outer  side  of  a  tingle  backwanUy  projecting  basal  piece  {mtap^ry 
pum).  In  ihemalethiatacaiitimwdbaeinMfdaloformweikaMoa 
of  the  cUsper.  _ 

The  limb  skeleton  shows  remarkably  interesting  fcattnta  In  the 
ancient  extinct  sharks  Cladoitlatkt  and  PUuratanlhut. 

The  ptaeoid  «r  bony  skeleton  k  seen  in  its  most  archaic  form  in 
S^hbnt  In  the  form  of  Miperficiatly  placed  plaeoid  scale*.  These 
may  be  uniform  in  sire  forming  the  chancteristic  shracrcen  of  the 
various  sharks,  or  scattered  scales  ii«y  be  greatly  enlarged  as  in 
ihe  thornbai  ks.  or  finally  the  wales  tttay  have  complcti  ly  atrophied 
at  in  the  el.tiri'  r  >y  (Terp<do). 

Local  plat  old  elements  or  aggregations  of  placoid  clom»-nts  may 
become  specially  enlarged  to  form  defensive  or  oflensive  weapons. 
In  the  sawAsh  {Priilis)  a  row  of  greatlv  enlarged  placoid  spines 
along  each  side  of  the  rostrum  form  the  teeth  '  of  the  saw,  and  a 
similar  condition  occurs  in  the  sharks  of  the  genus  Ptiawpkotui. 
In  the  sting-rays  the  tail  is  armed  with  a  Urpc  v-mte-d  *pinr  t.>l:insj 
the  place  of  the  dorsal  fin  and  having  hehin  1  it  vrr:  lUer  pini  --  itu; 
front  one  of  which  Increases  in  size  ami  b"  oiiu-%  (umtional  if  the 
pfiv.oi.-ly  functional  spine  is  broken  off. 

The  portion  of  skin  involuted  to  line  the  buccal  cavity  carries 
with  it  IIS  armature  of  placoid  tcalcs  (Chtamjdofdatluu).  Normally 
these  undergo  atrophy  except  near  the  margin  ol  the  cavity  where 
they  are  greatly  enlarged  to  form  the  te«-th.  These  vary  greatly,  as 
Blight  be  expected,  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  food — they 
may  be  sharp  prehensile  spines,  or  trianRular  cutting  blades  with 
•enated  edges  (e.g.  carckarodon  .and  other  (.hark^)  or  flattened 
plntes  adapted  to  crushing  Molln<c.in  «hrlU  (e  c  various  rav»). 

Viueular  SysUm. — The  tieart  Ilo^se'■sc«  a  'inch-  .itrium  and  a  single 
ventrkle.  Opening  into  the  atrium  Is  a  well-dcvelopcd  sinus  vencwus 
wNl  liadhM  from  ventricle  into  ventral  aorta  it  a  wctt-drvcloped 
AiftMamy  contfactile  oonos  artettew*,  containinc  a  comptes 
•mMflmcnt  of  pochM  «alvtiL  These  pochct  valves  are  anrnfcdia 
lon^itiMttHl  ram.  mA  nm  wpnietit  ihi  itnuiRa  of  a  loiii^ 
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tudinal  ridge  in  the  conut  of  the  embr,  o.  The  valves  of  each  row 
tend  to  Imti  mi>  iiit!< n  ntiated  in  sire,  ^  j  in  Rhtmt  the  ;interi"r  valve 
in  c.uh  row  eon^iiicral>l>  enlarged.  l-in:illy  a  rL.,nrlitLi,<n  itijy  bo 
reached  in  which  all  the  valves  of  the  row  di»,iippcar  except  two  as  in 
StjUkm  canuuUi.  As  regards  the  wmafariag  Mfta  of  the  blood- 
miniUr  tyttem,  probably  the  most  chaiactcnitte  featin*  is  tto 
(eodency  seen  in  various  Selachians  for  the  main  venout  traato 
(cafdinals  and  hepatic  veins). to  become  dilated  at  their  front  cada 
into  a  special  sinus  which  fills  the  cavity  of  the  orbit.  The  kidneya 
are  pro;  i<l(  il  wjih  a  well-devilofxd  rerul  portal  system. 

t^tTxoui  SyiUm. — The  brain  of  the  Sclachiaiu  shows  a  mixture  of 
primitive  and  specialised  chaiacters.  The  heminhere  region  it 
remarkable  (or  the  indittinctacst  of  the  two  bemiapherea.  This  has 
been  looked  on  b_y  some,  e.g.  Gcgenbaur,  as  a  pnmitl^'c  fature,  the 
hemispheres  haying  not  yet  been  developed.  To  others,  including 
the  writer  of  this  article,  the  balance  of  cvidfTKe  seems  in  fa\-our  of 
the  condition  in  Selachians  Ih  in^  iluc  to  a  secondary  disappearance 
of  the  separation  txtwcfn  th<'  two  hi  nn^j  herei.  In  such  com- 
jMratiwK  primitive  fuTins  .i>  the  Notid.init.lje  the  p.iirc(l  character 
of  the  hemisphere  region  is  siiU  clearly  indiutted.  In  the  Kaiidae  on 
the  other  hand  even  the  lawsl  aanltiriss  hawa  last  thair  pairsd 
character,  while  in  Uylicbadi  the  Wlrida  ci  Oa  region  has  dla> 
appeared  entirely,  leaving  a  solid  unpaired  mass,  .^l!hnuv-h  the 
hemisphere  region  has  in  great  part  lost  its  paired  (K.i;  u  i<  r.  tMa 
does  not  apply  to  the  anterior  outgrowths  from  the  hemispheres, 
the  olfactory  lolws.  In  the  lli>loc<  jjluli  the  olfactory  lobes  remain 
close  to  the  hemisphere  surface.  In  other  Selachians,  however,  the 
olfactory  orgsa,  with  the  olfactory  lobe  attached  to  it,  becomes 
carried  sway  by  diffctcntlsl  frawtli  to  a  lesaer  or  greater  distance 
from  the  hemisphere.  The  result  is  that  the  middle  part  of  the  ol- 
factory lobe  become*  greatly  drawn  out  {CXfactory  trad  or  ptdtanU). 
The  swelling  at  its  anterior  «nd  is  aovspiUEen  of  as  the  olfactMy  lobSi 
while  iuhiideraad,«facRitpBSB(aialothafania,isthea(|Miry 

tubfTite. 

In  llic  n  ^:i  in  of  ti  c  thjiamencephalon  there  a  wi  II drvrloix-d 
infundibular  gland,  and  (he  pineal  body  is  present  in  the  form  of  a 
greatly  eiowptad  slender  tube  which  passes  tmwards  and  forwsnlsto 
end  in  contact  with  the  crsidsl  roof  about  the  level  of  the  aaleriar 

boundary  of  the  hcmiMlKR  region.  The  pineal  body  cmlsfal  a  SmO 
bulbous  enlargement  biit  shows  no  trace  of  eye  structtire,  la  the 

meM  ncephalon  are  a  pair  of  well-devclo[Kd  optic  lobes. 

The  ccrcU  lUiin  is  highly  developed— .is  in  the  case  cI  i  tin  r  fishes 
which  perform  active  and  complex  movements.  Ihe  medulla 
oblongata  shows  a  characteristic  feature  ia  TorpUo.  where  t  he  n  ucle  u  s 
of  origin  of  the  electric  nerves  forms  a  laife  swelling  on  the  floor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle  on  each  sidc  of  the  mesial  plane.  In  connexioa 
with  the  organs  of  special  sense  in  the  Selachians,  there  are  various 
points  of  Kcneral  interest.  In  various  forms,  r  f  S<y!lium  and  Rata, 
the  olfactory  organ  is  connected  with  the  mouth  by  means  of  an  open 
gutter — the  oron.i-.il  groove — in  whiih  we  rn.iy  j  roLibly  see  the 
homologuc  o(  the  -iiiiiVir  j.iroove  which  aj  jiear?  in  thi  embryo  of  the 
higher  vertebrates  and  which,  becoming  covered  in,  gives  rise  to  the 
caaununicstkm  bstswta  note  and  bneori  cavity  ais  the  internal 
nares.  The  oforyif  or  amfitory  organ,  whkh  astos  In  ontogeny  as  sn 
involution  of  the  ectoderm,  b  rematkable  in  the  Sdachians  from  tite 
fact  that  it  d'K  s  not  become  completely  enclosed.  Throughout  lUe 
the  ductus  endolymphaticus  remains  open  to  the  exterior  by  a  minute 
pore  on  the  dorsal  Mdeof  the  hc.id.  In  AVnnij  (.i)  tins  communicatioB 
of  otocyst  with  exterior  is  relatively  wide,  and  through  it  grains 
of  land  gain  .vJmisr-ion  to  the  interior  of  the  otocyst,  where  they 
take  the  place  functionally  of  the  small  cakarcous  oto(OHux  ol 
other  forms. 

Cutaneous  Sente  Ortfuu. — As  !n  other  fishes  there  is  a  rich  develop- 
ment of-  sense  buds  scattered  over  the  general  surface  of  the  head 
and  liody.  Certain  of  these  retain  their  superf'u  i.il  position  through- 
out life,  while  others  are  carried  inwards  by  involution  of  the  ecto- 
derm so  tli.it  thrs'  c.iine  to  t*'  sunk  in  pits.  Thi'-.i:  [  ii!;  niny  become 
prolonged  into  tubes  with  dilatations  at  their  inner  ends  containing 
the  sense  buds  ("  Ampullse  of  Ijorenxini  "  of  the  head  leeion),  or 
their  external  opening  may  be  narrowed  to  a,  fine  slit,  or  tney  may 
become  completely  shut  on  from  t'-..'  t  rtf  r!or'("  Savi's  vesicles  "oo 
ventral  side  in  Tcrptdo).  Anoth<  r  c  -.  of  these  cutaneous  sense 
bulls  is  arranc<^!  in  rows  on  the  hc.id  ar,.i  tnjn!<  to  form  the  rharaclcr- 
i^tic  orjj.ins  >\{  the  lateral  line,  I  ~<-  ire  inncrvntnl  by  the  lateralit 
sj  itm  of  ntrves.  These  organs,  like  the  mh-.,'  fnids  .ilrrady 
niintioni  d,  tm  ome  Mink  l>cneath  the  surface,  lyins  fii  t  in  the  Hoor 
nf  .in  open  groove  (CAinutcra)  and  later. as  this  becomes  covered  in, 
in    1  inal  which  opens  to  the  cxteriar  «t  intervals  fay  MPSik 

( '<:.' '{rnwit  £>(w/(>^nirMf.— The  Sdachluts  possess  Isffe  heavily 
yolkcd  eggs  and  show  corresponding  modificaiions  in  their  develop- 
mcnt.il  processes.  Segmentation  is  partial,  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  a  blastoderm.  The  process  of  gastrulation  is  much  Ie«s  modified 
than  in  Ihe  Sauropsida  (where  similar  conditions  prevail  as  regards 
quantity  nf  yolk),  and  can  be  readily  compared  with  the  method 
SCI  n  in  t!    1  ir.  ,  r  t\  ;»  s  of  holoblastic  ei-k- 

lTriili,ratioo  is  internal,  the  myxiptcrj'gla  or  claspers  serving  as 
intromittent  otgans.  Oa  its  paitsgt  oowa  the  oviduct  the  en 
nomally  becomw  Shi nwiwdsd  hy  a  layer  of  albaima*  and  by  a  toun 
mmal  mm»nf^  ^^^  fltT*f*^  fititw^f^  ^hff^-  The  comers  of 
the  oaiafaal  capsiik  my  he  pigitand  iM»  potau  (Kofs)  or  into  low 
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SELACHIANS 


tHdctMOit  itructttraa  (StyBkm)  «Udl 


^  Ib  ■  lif|e  number  of  Sclachiaiu  the  aHoption  of  internal  fmiliza- 
tion  kaa  been  (ollaued  by  the  retention  of  the  cmbr>'o  within  the 
oviduct  (uterus)  for  a  prolonged  period.  In  such  ca<*"»  *t  find 
int<Ti-tin>;  adaptive  arrangomrnts  for  aiding  the  nutrition  and 
respiration  of  the  young  individual  The  highly  vaocuUr  wall  of 
the  yolk  nc  may  come  into  intimate  relation  with  the  uterine  lining. 
■O  as  to  form  a  kimple  yolk  sac  placenta  (UusUiut  laais,  &c.).  In 
Othrr  forms  the  uterine  lining  Mcretet  a  nutritive  fluid  or  uterine 
nilk  uhii  h  apparently  is  taken  into  the  alimentary  canal  oil  the 
embryo  throuen  xhc  •pirnrlcs  (Myliobatii  tp.,  Taeniura  sp.).  In 
certain  Rays  ii'ii-ntf  :..:.f-s  micrvra)  this  secretory  activity  of  the 
uterine  lining  is  fonccntralt-d  in  long  villous  procwsic^  known  as 
IrophonemiUii,  which  pass  through  tic  wiilu  «|iiraLli-5  of  tlic  \i)ung 
fish  aitd  pour  their  wcKtioiT  directly  mio  the  cavity  of  its  aluncatary 


:  t; 


Fam. 


Class:  ncATioM 
The  following  table  ^ves  a  convenient  classificalion  (taken 
from  Bridge  (5))  of  those  Selachians  at  present  kcown. — 
Order  I.  Pleuropterysil  (Extinct :  palaeozoic). 
„  II.  Acanthodii  (Extinct:  palaeoiaic  miiiily). 
..III.  Ichthyotomi (Ertliim jdnawfc  —My). 
„  IV.  PlagtostomL 

Suborder  I.  Squali  (Sclachi!  j.i.). 

Fam.    1.  Notidanidar  (.Vo/i-t/jBKj  »  llrxanchus  and  Heptaochus). 
„       2.  ChUinsydn  .  I.i  Ji;  l.n-  [ChliimydoseUuhus], 
„  lictcroiionUiiic  {J I ettrodontus  I' Ctttracuin). 

4.  Cochliodoatidae  (Extinct:  pakuocok). 
~  Pnninodontidae  (Extinct :  fMlaeotoic). 
Petalodomidae  (Extinct :  mainly  pakmzolr). 

J.  Scylliidae  (Seyiltum,  Prisliurus,  Ste^oiloma). 
.  Carchariidae  (Carchariai,  GaUus,  Calttverdo,  MufUluf). 
9.  Sphyrnidae  (.Sphyma-'ZygienA). 

10.  Lamnidac  (Lamna,  Ci^char9don,AI«ptcias,]JitiukMrina). 

1 1.  Cctorhinidae  iCttorhimtu). 
la.  Rhinodontidae  (/Uiii«4m). 

13.  Spinacidae  lA<antkias,  SfimK,  Stfmum,  Lotmtrgiu, 

Btktnorhinus). 

14.  RUflidae  IRkina). 

15.  Mltiophoridac  (Pristiophoms). 

Sub-irdpf  II.  BcIoidrL 
t.  WitJdac  (/Vn/M). 
„      9.  Rhinobatidao  (Khinehatus). 

3.  Raiidac  {Raic). 
„      4.  Tamiobaiidae  (ExtiiKt:  pdlaeocoic). 
ft      K  Torpedinidae  {Torfiedo:  Nartim*).' 
m     6.  Try^onidae  {Tryton,  Puroplolota,  raenimn), 
„      7.  Myliobatidae  {Myitobalit,  AHohalu,  CeraitMm'L 
()rd.-r  V.  Holocephali     •  •  • 
I.  Ptychodontidae  (Extinct:  palaeozoic). 
.,       2.  Squaloraiiilaf  (F.xtini  t :  n)rNi>/')ic  ). 
■•      3'  Myriacanthidac  (Extinct;  mcsozfiii  ). 
,.      4.  Chimatridae  (Chimaera,  Cai/ofAyn.  Am,  IlarricUa). 

Exhtini  Forms. — The  Selachians  known  to  survive  to  the 
present  day  are  confined  to  orders  IV.  and  V.,  the  (ormcr  in- 
cluding the  Sharks  (Squall)  and  Rays  (fiatoidei),  and  the  latter 
ioduding  the  rcnmrkable  Chimaera  and  its  allies.  For  the  more 
intercMing  membcn  of  the  Plafioitonii  tee  Shau  and  Ray. 

Tbe  fuenl  moipbologlcal  featwa  of  tiw  Pb^osteoii  are 
deik  iiitli  Id  tlie  artide  Ichthyology.  It  remains  now  to  refer 
ahortly  to  one  or  two  of  the  subdivisions  which  contain  forms 
of  special  niorphologic.il  interest  from  their  in  many  respects 
primitive  character.  Such  families  arc  the  Notidanid.ie,  the 
Cblamydosclacliidac  and  the  Hcterodonli<!,ic.  The  second  of 
these  is  of  vcr>'  special  interest:  it  contains  the  single  hving 
fenvt  CUamydostlachus,  specimens  of  which  have  been  obtained 
In  considerable  numbers  from  deep  water  off  the  coast  of  Japan, 
while  isolated  specimens  have  been  taken  off  the  COaitt  of 
Australia  and  Norway  and  ticar  Uadeiia. 

The  general  shape  of  CUamyi»$dadM  b  elongated,  almost 
like  {fig.  2).  The  mouth  is  nnrty  terminal,  instead  of  being  well 
back  on  the  ventral  surface  as  In  other  sharks.  The  teeth  arc  very 
Characteriitic,  flattened  in  »ha(ie,  pointing  liackwardi  and  over- 
lapping one  another  in  lnnv;l'iiilir..il  rows.  K.irh  Irxith  han  thrie 
slmder  pointed  cusps  and  tloielv  resembles  the  teeth  of  >-arious 
members  of  the  extinct  group  Ichthyotomi.  The  small  placoid 
clementa  which  cover  the  general  body  surface  are  seen  to  become 
enlarged  at  the  margin  of  the  mouth,  especially  poateriorly.  these 
enlarged  placaid  elements  functioning  as  accessory  teeth  and  in 
fact  Deing  practicallv  tei-th  in  an  t-irW  stnije  of  evolution.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  also  that  the  lining;  i>(  the  mouth  still  develops 
a  covering  of  placoid  etenicnta.  (In  the  typical  gnsthostome  tJic 
   idheppeandfnMitiwi 


th.)    There  is  no  oronatal 
is  greatly  reduced.  Tbe 
Of  IhagiU  (6)ckns 
■  the  BOM  anterior 


except  in  the  case  of  the  fu 
groove  in  the  adult,  and  tha 
valvular  flaps  guarding  the 

are  much  larger  than  in  '* 
(hy oidiMii)  which  meets 
il&  fi  Kijw  \tntrally  and  is 
prolonufii  li.nkwards  for 
Minic  dislatitc  as  an  in- 
cident operculum, 
tail  is  practically  i 
ORcal,    although  flit 

median  fin-fold  ia  con*     Am  cU^^^  ^^^^^  ^ 

siderably  more  developed  wS^WtSS^SkT^Um^tS^^ 

on  its  ventral  side  than  P|Q  j 

dorsally.  The  lateral  line 

organ*  on  the  side*  of  the  body  are  situated  at  the  bottom  of  an  open 
Sraovo;  only  in  the  head  region  has  this  become  covered  in. 

The  Notidanidae,  like  CUamydostUihui,  show  more  than  the 
oMinaiy  number  tA  gill  clefts.   Notidamus  ptteus  {Jtlt*omtkut) 


clefts.  In  both 
column  »hows  vci 


•ernu  {Htptamkiu)  has  aeven  poatapiracular  t>l< 
Notidanidae  and  CUamydasda^dantha  %mebnl 
ry  priaitiiwi  features  with  dthcr  very  alight  calcHiea- 


tmuu  JleUrodonlui  {-Cej- 
lUMwl  shark,  widely  di»iri- 


six,  while  N.  tinernu  (Htptanckui)  has  aeven 

■      ■   ■  )th  Nc  •■  ••   

s  very 

tion  or  none  at  all. 

The  Hctcrij<lijntiilac  i.-u  lui'.p  tbe  I  

tracum).  the  Port  Ja«.k»on  shark  or  BuB 

buted  throngk  th*  FMific.  Nnmerous  Mcsoxoic  and  ponibly  also 
fabeotoic  foran  bdong  to  this  family.  The  stnall  and  nrariy 
terminal  mouth,  the  amphistylic  slnill,  and  the  rgg  cases  with  aa 
external  spiral  lamina  arc  characteriitic  features. 

PaJner^nloloi^al  History  (6).— It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
sharply  delimited  groups  into  which  animals  appear  to  be  diWdcd 
are  due  to  our  imperfect  knowle^lgc,  to  the  fact  tkit  our  knowlcdjtj 
is  limited  to  short  iaolated  periods  of  k<<i1"K'i-i'  tunc.  Wm  t -.ir 
knowledge  of  palaeontology  complete,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
various  groups  graded  into  one  anoth^  by  inseniible  gradations,  an 
that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  set  definite  limits  to  any  one 
group.  Already  even  in  the  extraordinarily  imperfect  condition  of 
palaeontoto^ical  knowledge  thi»  difficulty  is  making  itMlf  felt,  and 
in  the  remains  from  tbe  older  deposits  it  bccooxs  dtflkult  to  decide 
which  of  the  noognbedgiaiipa  the  varioNs  form  are  aoitciairiy 
allied  ta 

Anumnt  (he  neet  aadent  forms  of  fishes  known  at  present  are 
the  remailafalB  OkMcadmni  of  the  Upper  Silurian  and  Dc\-oniM. 
The  general  ierai  of  thcw  cieatures  gim  the  Impression  that  they 
were  groood-leedlng  fishes  tvfaich  had  become  highly  specialiacd 
along  much  the  same  lines  as  the  rays  amongst  existing  S<-Uchians. 
In  tnc  IiIkIiK  intrrrsting  Coclole;M<ue  described  bv  Trjf/juair  (7) 
from  the  I  p[»er  Silurian  and  Devonian  and  comprising  the  generj 
TltHodui  and  Laiuttkxa  a  placoid  skeleton  is  present,  the  individual 
elements  being  in  the  form  of  small  hollow  spines  without  any 
bual  plate  of  bone.  The  main  orgsa  of  propulsion  seems  to  have 
been  the  heterocercal  taH.  while  the  brand  anterior  region  pastes 
out  on  each  side  into  a  flap-like  portion  which  may  represent  a 
pectoral  fin.  On  the  under  surface  of  Tkdoim  there  occur  trans- 
verse  markings  which  probably  are  caused  by  the  presence  of  a 
branchial  apparatus  of  the  ordinary  Selachian  type.  In  the  Prepau- 
asptdae  (Lower  Devonian)  and  Putaipida*  (Cpper  Silurian  and 
Lower  Devonian)  the  isolated  pbcoid  cleiMnts  of  the  CotUltptdM 
ha'v-c  undergone  fusion  to  a  less  or  greater  cMent  into  large  pUtes 
which  cnshcath  the  anterior  body  region,  the  oosterior  portico 
posH'Viing  rhombic  scales.  The  Ostrscoderms  so  far  mentioned  are 
k:r<iii[,pd  together  un<ler  the  name  Hetcrovtrari  The  O»teo»trjct 
li nil  .ir  iither  nuiln  divi-.iim  of  llie  (Ktr.ii  ndi  tin'.,  distinguished  from 
the  Hctcrostraci  by  the  presence  ol  true  unmvjdificd  bone  in  ihTir 
skeletal  pUiles,  The  orbit ^  are  more  dor-sil  in  (losition  and  a  dui  jl 
fin  is  known  to  occur,  while  none  has  as  yet  been  recogoittd  in  the 
Heterostrad.  The  most  familiar  members  of  the  mma  are  the 
CtphaUtspiiaa  of  the  Sihnian  and  Devonian  with  their  highly 
characteristic  creacentic  shield  coverins  the  dnrsal  side  of  the  hrid 
region.  From  behind  the  po»terior  horns  of  this  shield  there  pn.jt';! 
in  some  specimens  paddle-like  structures  which  may  be  pcrioni 
fins,  or  possibly  !.tnK  tures  set  Lilly  honelogoiia  with  Bmhe  and  Ml 

represented  in  modcm-SeUchians. 

Among  the  less  doubtful  member*  of  the  ^elschii  among  fossi 
forms  first  plsce  must  be  given  to  the  PltmropUrypi  represented  by 
the  genu*  Cfedawfar**  (8)  from  the  Upper  Devonian  of  Ohio.  TMs 
was  a  »haih*10m  vesture  with  the  mouth  spporently  terr  ~ 

The  body  was  covered  with  shagreen  placoid  elements:  there  '  

a  scries  (five  or  seven)  of  gill  slits  on  each  side  and  the  skull  was 
probably  hyo«tylic  The  notochord  was  apparently  persiMent. 
1  he  chief  inlerert  of  OodoifUuke,  however,  lies  in  its  paired  fin* 
which  are  held  by  upholders  of  the  "  lateral  fold  "  theory  to  be 
remarkably  primitive.  The  unpaired  fin*  are  cibviously  hiehly 
developed— tne  tail  being  almost  homocercal  with  a  lateiM  ked 
each  side  as  in  various  existing  sharks,  and  it  seems  on  the  wh 


unlikely  that  the  pair<-d  fins  should  lie  very  primitive  while  tte 
unpair«'d  fin* are  so  hitdily  developed.  Mnreover.  the  facts  of  struct ote 
of  the  paired  fins  (,ir  ,i»  at  prev-nt  knuwn  sevm  to  fit  in  tjuite  *^ 
with  the  view  that  they  are  modificatioM  <rf  the  ttnisenai  arcki- 
pecqrginl  type  (pee  IcsnnrotMy.  ig.  a). 
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Tlie  Ichtkydomi,  including  the  family  PleuratamtUda*  (Lower 
Carbonifrrous  to  Permian),  arc  again  (A  special  intcrcU  aj  regards 
their  p.i'rol  firs  which  .irr  <l'l^il'U^ly  nf  the  unlsc  rul  arrhifitcr\  i^ljI 
ty[><',    'I'lic  (:>il  is  pVotixiTi  .;l  .ii.ii  t!ir:  niriijth  r-.r.irly  trrmiri.il. 

1  he  Aiiinthodrt  arc  snull  h-.iu  >  r.in.'.:n^  from  the-  lJ|i|x:r  Silurian 
to  iVrmi.in.  Thoy  had  -  r  ri  iiiv'.',  iH'trnxxri.il  t.iil,  (^lil  ck-fts  ap- 
puircnily  opcmng  iiKlcpcndciiity  to  the  exterior,  but  they  are  specially 
dnncfsiaed  by  the  •trang  ipiim  is  fnMt  of  each  in  and  by  the 
ealdlied  plates  lying  Mipcnulat  tO  cnuditia,  jaw  apparatut  and 
pectoral  girdle*. 

Authorities. — (i)  T.  J.  Parker,  TWjim.  Zod.  Soe,  xL  (1879); 
(2)  Hochstcttcr,  iforpM.  Jahrb.  xxix.  (1900);  {3)  W.  G.  Ridewood, 
Joum.  Linn.  Soc.  Zool.  vol.  xxvii.;  U)  C.  Stewart,  Joum.  Uh». 
Sot.  Zod.  xxix.  (l<>o6):  (5)  T.  \V.  BndRr.  Camhridge  Nat.  History, 
"  Fishes"  (1^11)4):  CO  A.  Smith  WVxKlw.ird.  Vrrtrhrate  PaUuontolo^y 
(1898),.  for  references  to  special  literature:  (7)  R.  H.  Traquair, 
nmmt.  Roy.  Soc.  EdtH,,  mix.  (1899);  (8)  Bashford  Dean,  Joum. 
Uttpk  ix.  (1894),  and  Trans.  New  ferk  Aead.  Set. 

8ELB0RNE.  ROUKDELL  PALMER,  m  Eau.  or  (181 3- 
189s),  English  lawyer  and  ttatcsmaa,  was  bom  at  Mixbury, 
in  the  county -af-OKfofd,  oa  the  aTth  of  November  181 3.  His 
fttbcr  «is  lector  of  the  peilib:  hit  gnadCMher  and  great-grand- 
fatlMf  were  mefchaiits  in  the  City  of  London,  where  their 
descendantt  for  a  long  while  continuetl  to  be  influential  people; 
his  mother  belonged  to  the  family  of  Rnurukl!,  which  had  been 
settled  for  four  centuries  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  He 
was  educated  at  R\)gby  and  at  Winchester,  and  in  1830  went  into 
residence  in  the  university  of  Oxford  as  a  srholarof  Trinity  CoUcgc. 
Here  he  lived  in  intim.icy  with  many  friends,  especially  P.  C. 
Chllgh*""  nnd  Char'os  Wordsworth.  In  1834  he  took  a  first 
dam  in  Humnniorcs;  he  won  the  Eldon  scholarship 

ind  was  elected  Ia  n  fellowihip  athfufdalea  Colkigei  tad  after 
ayear^^entehie^iBpriwataliiitian.paitfyinLaidWbchitna'a 
hooK  and  paithr  in  tlw  «ai*«aity,  he  removad  l»  Londoa 
(Nowendier  iSjs)  and  oomioeaced  Teading  for  the  har. 

Ba  was  called  to  the  bar  on  the  ylh  of  June  1S3-,  the  same 
day  on  which  John  Roll  (1S04-1S71),  a  man  of  very  dillircnt 
antecedents,  but  afterwards  a  worthy  rival  of  Palmer,  was  also 
called.  Through  his  family  connexions  in  the  City  of  London, 
clients  soon  came  to  Palmer's  chambi  rs,  and  his  business  at 
the  Chancciy  bar  increased  rapidly.  Meaawhile  his  intcrLsts  were 
BOt  irtHd^r  COofiaed  to  law:  for  some  time  (1840-1845)  he  wrote 
lor  Tkt  TUh*»  aod  the  Britith  Crilk;  he  made  a  plunge  into 
patibtic  letminct  turn  which  he  woo  lecoQed;  he  was  much 
iBtMatcd  in  the  controversies  which  dittiacted  the  Church 
on  the  subject  of  Tract  90;  in  the  treatment  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Canada  by  the  Canadian  government  and  the  Colonial 
Office;  in  the  establishment  by  the  crown,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Ling  r  f  I'aissia.  of  the  Jerusalem  bishopric;  and  in  the  contest 
for  the  proi'cssorship  of  poetry  at  Oxford  on  Kcblc's  retirement. 

In  iS.;-,  and  apiiin  in  1S55,  Palnicr  was  returned  as  member 
of  Parliament  for  Plymouth,  as  a  Pcclite,  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons  he  took  an  active  and  bidependent  part.  He  advo- 
cated tlie  admission  of  Jews  to  parliament;  he  opposed  Lord 
Join  RtlMeO's  measure  to  repel  the  so-called  papal  aggression; 
ke  «ppoMd  the  admitilon  of  Diaientcn  into  the  univentty  of 
OkfcHd;  and  ha  waa  heetila  to  the  action  of  the  fovemmcnt  ha 
the  Crimean  War.  On  the  question  of  the  reform  of  the  university 
of  Oxford,  he  sympathized  with  the  reformers,  but  felt  himself 
prohibited,  by  the  oaths  which  he  had  !akcn,  from  assuming 
any  active  part.  In  iS>'  he  .«.up|x)rtc<l  dLuistonc  in  the  efforts 
to  bring  about  peare  with  Ku.s?ia  before  tlic  i-aplurcof  Scbastopol; 
in  1856  he  opposed  the  opening  of  museums  on  Sunday;  ia  the 
foUowiflg  year  he  supported  Cobdcn  in  bis  disapproval  o(  the 
iccond  opium  war  with  China.  At  the  general  election  on  March 
t8$7t  Palmer,  finding  that  the  independent  part  he  had  taken, 
evedalty  in  vcfeicaca  to  the  Chincae  question,  had  alienated 
from  bhn  naay  of  Ma  comtitiMnta  in  Ptymontb,  abandoned  the 
prospect  of  re-^cctioa  for  that  boioa^,  and  did  not  seek  for 
election  ebewhere.  In  1848  he  married  Lady  Laura  Waldcgrave, 
dauRhicr  of  Earl  Waldegrave.  In  1.S40  he  had  become  a  Q.C.; 
and  in  1R51  he  took  his  se.At  in  the  Rolls  Court,  where  he  soon 
obtained  a  lca<]lr;^;  pr.ic;  ii  l  ,  and  was  engaged  in  many  of  the  most 
important  coses  in  the  Court  of  Cbancety.  In  July  18A1  be 
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accepted  from  Lord  Palraerston  the  office  of  solicitor-general, 
a  knighthood,  and  a  safe  seal  for  the  borough  of  Richmond  in 
Yorkshire,  secured  for  him  through  the  friendly  action  of  Lord 
Zetland,  and  thus  began  the  second  spell  of  Paimcr's  membership 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  continued  till  his  elevation  lO 
the  woolsack  and  the  peerage.  In  September  1863  he  bocamt 
attorney-general,  and  so  continued  ifll  dw  gOVKBBMBt  Ol  wUch 
h*  waa  a  Bwnbec  leiiined  in  x866k 

Hw  Qvfl  War  In  AMtcai  and  dw  qoenioaa  wUdi  anae  f ram 
the  rdationa  of  Gteat  Britab  with  both  bcQigerenu,  rendered 
the  duties  of  the  law  oflkers  of  the  crown  more  than  usually 
onerous,  and  Palmer  was  called  upon  to  take  part,  as  adviser  of 
the  ministry,  in  the  courts,  and  in  the  House,  iri  the  questions 
which  arose  in  respect  of  the  "  Trent  "  and  the  "  PctcrhoiT," 
the  crtiiscrs  "  Alabama  "  and  "  Florida  "  and  the  "  Alexandra," 
a  ship  which  was  seized  by  the  government,  and  other  matters. 
In  i8i65  he  took  a'large  part  in  the  passing  of  the  act  under  which 
all  the  law  cour^  were  gathered  together  in  the  Strand.  In 
1866  he  eipwiaed  himseli  favourable  to  the  making  of  household 
suffrage  the  baiis'of  wpresentatten,  an  expresalon  of  opinion 
wliich  probably  bifluenced  the  Reform  Bill  of  the  following  year — 
in  the  discussions  on  which  Palmer  took  a  prominent  port,  and 
especially  in  opposition  to  the  so<alIrd  "  fancy  fr,ir^chi>ts  " 
originally  proposed  by  its  authors.  In  the  same  ycax  be  took 
pan  in  suppottiaf  tha  nuMiiiro  to  tha         « of  compvboijr 

Church  rates. 

In  1S6S  occurred  an  event  of  great  importance  in  his  career. 
In  April  of  that  year  Gladstone  propoaed  his  resolutions  with 
reference  to  the  Irbh  Church  on  which  the  bill  for  its  disestablish- 
-meat  was  subtoqueatly  based.  This  meaania  waa  oppoaad  to 
■Huqr  of  the  deanat  balkfs  and  isdfaip  of  Fslmer,  and  ha 
orldanosd  his  disapproval  by  TMr*"*-!  fmm  voting  on  the 
resohittens.  At  the  cleetlbn  of  NdvemberiMS  Palmer  was  agafai 
returned  for  Richmond,  and  Gladstone  offered  him  the  office  of 
lord  chancellor  or  the  office  of  a  lord  justice  with  a  peerage; 
both  oITl  rs  wt-rc  declined  by  Palmer,  and  he  assumed  a  position 
of  incJi  jH:n<!cnt  opposition  to  the  measure  relative  to  the  Irish 
Church.  On  the  r:n<lof  March  iS6g  he  delivered  a  very  powerful 
speech  against  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  and  during  its  later 
stages  exercised  a  considerable  influence  in  modifying  the 
severity  of  its  provisions.  The  position  of  Pahner  at  this  time 
was  very  remarkable.  The  foremost  advocate  at  the  bar,  bo 
waa  knoint  to  have  decUncd  the  hUmt  pdaa  b  the  profession 
rather  than  promote  a  measora  01  wmh  he  disapproved;  a 
very  prominent  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  whose  action 
had  been  more  than  usually  indL-f>endent  of  party,  he  had 
separated  himself  from  his  political  friends  and  maintained  a 
position  as  the  dignified  and  forcible  opponent  of  disestablish- 
ment; Without  office  and  without  con-.binaiiun  with  the 
Conservative  Opposition,  he  exercised  great  influence  within  and 
without  the  walls  of  St  Stephen's.  What  made  his  position  the 
more. remarkable  was  that  be  was  frequently  consulted  by  tlia 
government  which  he  had  declined  to  join,  and  that  on  SOBM 
occasiiwis  tb^  invoked  tha  aiiiiianca  wUch  hia  fiaat  iaAieBM 
in  tt»  Bouae  enabled  Ua  to  aioid  to  then. 

In  1869  he  sought  to  modify  nlher  than  to  oppose  the  bill  for 
the  abolition  of  tests  in  the  mdvei^ties.  In  1870  he  ^ve  a 
qualified  support  to  Gladstone's  first  Irish  Land  Act,  and  in  (he 
same  year  he  supported  Forstcr's  Kducation  Act.  In  iSji  he 
undertook  the  defence  of  his  friend  Lord  Chancellor  Hathcrley, 
when  attacked  for  his  appointment  of  Sir  Robert  Collier  to  the 
judicial  conunittcc  of  the  Privy  Council,  and,  by  a  line  of  argu- 
ment more  ingenious  than  convincing,  secured  a  majority  for 
the  government. 

The  ttaaty  of  Waihington  «n  tfca  nana  of  casting  a  giaat 
duty  open  Falner.  After  the  cendoisn  of  tha  Clvfl  War  in 
America  very  huge  claims  were  preferred  against  Great  Britain 
for  alleged  breaches  of  her  duty  as  a  neutral  power;  and  after 
lo-ii:  ne/jotiatiMns.  England  anil  the  rr.ltcd  S'.stcs  .Tgreed  to 
arbitration.  Palmer,  who  h.'id  beer.  advi:ir.K  the  Htitish  Rovem- 
ment  during  these  ncKuiiations,  and  who  (.jth  Aucrust  1S71) 
had  defended  the  treaty  in  tbeUoutc  of  Commons,  was  bricicd 
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on  l>eh.-ilfo[  Croat  Britain.  In  the  end  the  Ccncva  tribunal  made 
•a  award  requiring  the  p.-i)  monL  by  Great  Britain  to  tbe  United 
Slates  of  a  sum  of  about  £  i.ooo,ooo.  To  those  iriio,  la  order  to 
pmnote  Ibc  cause  of  intenuitioul  ufoilration,  are  desirous  of 
aoquMnc  *  knowledge  of  the  daagoB  and  difficulties  which  beset 
llA  mode  d  Mttliog  diHmtc%  tte  icaauU  i4n^ 
of  hb  ptit  h  tUi  uUtntion  niy  be  coonneiKM. 

In  Srptrmber  1873  Gladstone  again  o(Tctc<I  him  the  great  seal, 
which  Lord  Hathcrley  had  resigned;  in  the  same  year  he  look 
up  his  residcnrc  in  his  newly  erected  house  at  Ulatkmoor,  in  the 
parish  of  Sclborne,  in  the  county  of  Uampjihire,  from  which  he 
took  his  new  title  as  a  peer.  In  the  following  year  (1873)  Lord 
Sclborne  carried  through  parliament  the  Judicature  Act.  The 
foundations  of  this  measure  were  laid  so  long  ago  as  February 
1867,  when  Palmer  iiad  moved  for  a  royal  comniatioB  oa  the 
COHdtutMm  of  the  eoaitl^  and  had  taken  an  active  put  b  the 
nmk  9t  that  coaniMiM,  af  wlikh  the  fint  lepon  «aa  nade  in 
1W9.  Tberesoitflf  tUaactof  iS73«BatocftetafuiidatteBtal 
change  in  the  judicature  ^tem.  By  the  operation  of  the 
Judicature  Act  one  supreme  court  with  several  divisions  was 
const  it  11 1  c<l;  each  division  could  administer  the  whole  law; 
the  conlli'  t  of  <livcrgent  systems  of  law  was  larpcly  ovciconic 
by  declaring  that  when  they  were  at  variance,  the  principles  of 
equity  should  prevail  over  tlte  doctrines  of  the  common  law. 
The  detaib  of  thkfieatcbangewereembodiedinacodeof  general 
tulea  picpared  by  a  committee  of  judges,  over  which  Lord  Scl- 
bone  far  two  years  presided  week  by  week,  with  unfaltering 
attentioD  ta  the  minuteit  detail  "iL  "  wiote  Lord  Sdbenie 
bi  ISm  ncnobi,  ^MMktng  of  .the  Jttdfcatnn  Act  of  1873,  "I 
leave  any  monument  behind  mc  which  will  bear  the  test  vt  time, 
it  may  be  this."  It  is  impossible  to  separate  this  fusion  of  law 
and  equity,  this  union  of  all  the  higher  courts  into  one  supreme 
tribunal,  from  the  constructioa  of  a  single  home  for  llxis  great 
institution;  and  the  opening  of  the  Royal  Courts  ia  the  Straiid 
in  the  year  i&Ss,  when  Queen  Victoria  personally  presided  in 
her  one  supreme  cotirt,  and  handed  over  the  care  of  the  building 
to  Lord  Sdbome,  as  her  chancellor  and  as  the  head  of  liiis  great 
bod|jr*MiiBpressive  as  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  silent 
nvoMta,  which  omd  owie  to  Lord  Sclborne  than  to  aay  other 
ladlvidHaL  Ito  Oa  ttodaai  of  the  aatural  histoiy  of  juii»> 
prudence  the  fniion  cl  the  two  lyiteBis  «f  law  and  eqvitr  tuy 
wdl  recall  a  similar  mult  brought  about  tn  Inpeitel  Rome; 
to  the  Htudent  of  British  institutions,  the  supreme  court,  for  once 
presided  over  in  person  by  the  sovereign,  could  not  but  recall 
the  Aula  Regia,  where  the  Norman  kings  sat  amid  their  coun- 
sellors before  equity  had  arisen  to  correct  law,  and  l>eforc  the 
separation  between  the  three  great  common  law  courts  had  begun. 
A  small  incident  may  iliustrate  the  novelty  of  the  assemblage 
of  the  000  gnat  court  on  that  day.  The  queen,  on  the  prayer  of 
the  atUmcy-general,  ordered  that  the  proceedings  of  the  day 
lihottld  beiccorded,  an  order  which  caused  a  momcntaijf  tnbar- 
laMneat  to  the  lord  rhenrrnnt,  aa  the  qomt  had  ao  aittini 
legbtnr,  and  no  eibtins  book  bi  which  the  noofd  iboaid  be 
made.  On  the  occasion  of  the  opeiwg «f  tha  Soytl  Goufla Lord 
Eclbomc  received  an  earldom- 

The  year  i8S  ^  marked  in  Lord  Selbomc's  life  by  the  death 
of  his  wife,  and  by  his  final  se[)arat!on  from  the  party  of  which 
Glad.<tone  w.xs  the  acknowledged  leader.  That  statesman  had 
in  the  tatter  part  of  the  year  indicated  his  leaning  towards  the 
dis<^tablishment  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  towards  Home 
Rule  iat  Ireland.  Both  these  leanings  were  opposed  to  the 
deepeet  convictions  of  Lord  Sclborne;  and  it  wat  en  inevitable 
result  that  whea  in  Jaanasy  tSM  Cleditoiie  fonmed  office  as 
premier,  Lord  Sdborne  drndd  not  be  afain  Vk  diaacdlor:  on 
the  30th  of  January  in  that  year  they  parted  for  ever;  and 
Lord  Selbome  felt  that  his  public  life,  except  90  far  as  be  might 
Serve  his  country  by  voice  or  pen,  was  now  over.  But  neither 
his  courage  nor  his  industry  forsook  him;  and  he  found,  in 
op[K)sing  the  new  views  of  his  oM  Colleague,  ample  scope  for  both 
voice  and  pen;  and  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords  he 
continued  aimost  to  the  last  to  take  part  in  hearing  and  deciding 
appeabi  and  ■ouctiincs  in  the  oxdiaiiy  buaincii  oi  the  Howe. 


In  addressing  the  electors  of  Midlothian  in  September  188$, 
Gladstone  had  suggested  the  severance  of  the  Church  of  ywgi'H 
from  the  state  as  a  subject  00  which  the  foundation  of  discarioB 
had  already  been  laid«  and  he  avcmd  the  ateteace  of  a  oiiicBl 
almost  thiottgbont  the  dvOiied  wefld»  dowly  ecttlng  m  the  dine* 
tiun  of  dilWtaMllhiaeatt'*  Such  an  utterance  from  such  a  man 
greatly  exdted  the  hopet  of  NoBCoaformists,  who  had  prcvbusly 
published  a  manlfc-slo  under  the  title  of  "  The  Case  for  Dis- 
cslablishmcnt."  This  stirring  of  the  question  deeply  moved 
Lord  Sellvornc,  who  was  Etrongly  opposed  alike  to  diicstablish- 
tncnt  and  disendowmrnt,  and  in  the  following  year,  iS-S6,  he 
published  a  work  entitled  -1  Dtjcncc  of  the  Church  of  £nf/jid 
against  Distslahlishmtni,  with  an  introductory  letter  addressed 
to  Gladstone.  I  n  t  he  in  troductoiy  letter  he  criticized  GUdstone't 
pronouncement  on  the  subject,  and  cepedally  csamiacd  the 
allegation  of  a  general  tendency  towardi  diMtabliihiacot  in  the 
dyihied  wodd  at  huae»  and  arrived  at  a  nefKiva  eendusion. 
b  die  bodjr  of  the boMt  the  leuned  anthor  treated  of  tbe  history 
of  the  English  Church,  its  endowments  and  the  ci>c  of  the 
advocates  of  disestablishment.  The  work  is  throughout  charac- 
terized by  an  abundant  supply  of  learning  and  of  information 
as  to  the  history  and  the  state  of  the  Church  of  Fngland  at  that 
lime,  and  by  great  dialectical  acuteness.  It  is  a  powtitul 
dt-ieace  as  well  as  a  valuable  summary  of  the  history  of  '.he 
established  Church  in  England.  In  1888  Lord  Sclborne  published 
a  second  work  on  the  Church  question,  entitled  Ancient  Facti  and 
Fallacies  concerning  Churches  and  Tithes,  in  which  he  examined 
note  oiticalijr  than  in  hi»  earlier  bMk  the  developBaeau  of  cady 
ecrtatotfcal  bstilntioni,  both  on  the  eoatiaent  ef  Europe  end 
in  Anglo-Saxon  England,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
modern  parochial  system  and  its  general  endowment  with  tithes. 
A  second  editicm  of  this  work,  cmljodying  the  result  of  its  auth'^r's 
subsequent  rcicarchcs  in  the  Vatican  libriiy  and  clstwherc,  was 
published  in  the  year  1S92.  A  perusal  of  these  books  will  sho* 
with  how  wide  a  range  ofinvesf igaf ion  and  with  what  care  Lord 
Sclborne  prepared  himself  for  the  di?icu^s»0n  of  these  ecclesiastical 
questions  which  deeply  stirred  him.  But  Lord  Sclborne  did 
not  carry  on  his  opposition  to  Gladstone's  proposals  only  in  hii 
libiaxy  of  by  his  pen;  in  the  year  1M6-X887  he  travelled  to 
many  part*  of  the  coonliy,  and  addrtmd  meetinp  m  ddtewa 
of  the  unioo  between  the  Cbuith  and  state  and  against  Home 
Rule;  and  bi  September  tt^i),  tn  bia  ci^tjr-fim  year,  be 
addressed  a  pow-erful  speech  to  the  Houia  of  Lonkiaoppoeitiga 
to  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 

Lord  Selhorne's  health  had,  with  the  exception  of  two  collapses 
in  iSSj  and  iS:-i8,  which  appear  to  have  been  due  to  over»vi>rk^ 
continued  cxtclioiu  t.ll  February  i^^gs,  when  he  was  atlacked 
by  influenza.  Ife  dj(,d  on  the  4th  of  May  11^95  at  his  seat  ia 
Hampshire,  full  of  years  and  of  honours. 

To  the  subject  of  university  education  Lord  Sclbocne  at 
dilTcrcnt  times  in  his  life  gave  much  lime  and  ottCBtioiL  Aaa 
feUow  of  Matdalen  CoU^  lie  had  been  dcriroua  of  changet 
which  be  felt  hfanidf  bound  by  Ua  oath,  from  advocatii«;  and 
be  had  taken  pelt  In  the  discussions  on  the  abolition  of  tcsu 
in  the  old  universities.'  He  gave  much  time  and  aitrntion  to 
his  duties  as  chairman  of  the  second  Oxford  commission  under 
the  act  of  lS;6,  iu  i8;S  he  filled  the  olTice  of  lord  rector  of  the 
university  of  St  Andrews;  and  in  the  following  year  he  preiidcd 
over  a  commission  on  the  subject  of  university  education  in 
London.  Lord  Selborne's  literary  labours  included  the  publi- 
cation in  1862  of  a  selection  of  hymns,  under  the  title  of  Tit* 
Book  of  Praise,  a  work  in  which  he  was  greatly  as&iaU-d  by  Danid 
Sedc*^  (1814-1879),  a  bookaeller  and  publisher  ia  the  dtjr  «l 
Londoo.  Ibe  worit  wtt  dniactabed  hf  the  great  pabm  tdtcn 
to  aaocrtain'the  true  aothotah^  of  hyians  which  were  eitbct 
anonymous  or  attributed  to  Xhoit  who  bad  not  composed  them, 
and  by  a  like  effort  to  exclude  aU  variations  grafted  cn  the 

'  In  1867  he  founded  an  asaociation  for  the  improvement  of  le^al 
education  in  the  hope  of  brineine  about  the  estabUabnent  or  ibe 
rtHorttkm  of  a  gtMial  sdiooi  oTlaw  la  Loodoo  on  a  scale  wcnby 
of  the  imporunce  of  the  law  snd  of  the  reaourcca  ef  the  lane  cl 
Court."  This  enterprise  was  not  MMcesifitl.  The  'tUT^tTg  Hona 
wtiB  loo  euuflig  to  pemut  Lord  Sdbocne  u  MNoeedi 
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original  language,  ud  to  give  ihc  hymns  "  in  the  genuine  un- 
corrupted  icxt  of  the  authors  tin  nis-clves,"  In  the  cour&c  of  his 
laboara  as  editor  of  this  volume  he  was  struck  by  the  unity  which 
was  presented  by  Christian  hymnody,  "  binding  together  by  the 
force  ol  •  common  attraction,  more  powerful  than  all  causes  of 
difference,  times  ancient  and  modem,  nations  of  various  race 
and  laafoan,  Chtuchmtn  and  NooamfonBitu,  Churchea  k«> 
fanned  and  unwletud''  (Preface).  la  the  laine  fidd  of 
literature  Lord  SdlMtne  further  laboured  by  tbe  publication  of 
Mother  collection  caHed  Tht  Book  of  Praise  Hymnal;  a  contri- 
batlon  to  an  edition  of  BLshop  Ken's  hymns;  a  paper  on  English 
Church  Hymriody  at  a  Church  Congress;  and  the  article  in  the 
F.r.iyiL-.p  :<dia  Brilnr.nici  on  "  Hymns"  (fA)^  iMck  VII  re- 
published as  a  separate  volume  in  1S92. 

Dttriag  tlie  last  few  years  of  his  life  Lord  Sclbomc  engaged  in 
tbe  cooipoeition,  for  the  benefit  of  his  children,  of  memorials  of 
Ida  own  life  and  of  the  lives  of  many  members  of  his  family. 
Thcae  Mnmriab,  Part  /.,  Family  and  Pmaadf  In  a  vola^ 
wMeh  HOT  puUidied  in  1S96,  Memtriab,  Part  II.,  PtnmA  and 
Politieal,  also  in  a  vols.,  were  edited  by  his  daughter,  Lady 
Sophia  Palmer,  and  published  in  1898.  In  the  years  i88o-x88i 
Lord  Sclbome  wrote  to  his  son  a  series  of  letters  on  reliKiuLiL, 
subjects,  dealing  in  an  elementary  way  l^ith  natural  and  revealed 
fdigion,  the  iu'^piralion  of  the  B-AAc  and  Biblical  criticism. 
These  were  published  in  1898,  under  the  title  of  IxUtrs  to  His 
5m  m  JUipam,  by  RuuMIt       Sort  of  StUarm, 

In  person  Lord  Sefcowe  was  of  about  the  average  b^ht:  hi* 
manners  when  among«atrailgers  were  somewhat  reserved;  hi*  style, 
both  in  (peaking  anawritln^,  was  nurnt,  trnding  10  difTuvneM;  hi* 
oratoty  w.it  nurkcd  by  uniform  ^ood  scn^  and  lucidity,  bulh  of 
arrangement  and  langtiaee;  arKi  if  he  never  reached  tnc  hi|{hesc 
level  of  oratorical  excellence,  be  never  descended  to  what  was 
commooptace  or  irrelevant.  As  a  judre.  whether  in  the  Suprenve 
Ceoft  or  in-tlie  House  of  Lords,  he  displayed  high  au.ilitio:  he  was 
patiteti  ceurteeua,  logical  and  learned,  and  hi',  judgment*  contain 
many  valuable  expositions  of  the  principles  of  law.  The  fusion  of 
law  and  equity,  tne  rcorganixation  of  ihc  whole  judli  Lil  »\s!i  m  of 
England,  and  the  a'.iuTf i.ilif^n  of  .ill  the  supreme  trilnin-ds  in  one 
Ci^nnnon  home  were  nL>r<5  of  no  orJiri  ir\'  rTiA^niti:<!r  ^ir  importance, 
and  give  a  character  of  unu«uj|  iiniionancc  to  his  chancellorship. 
That  Laid  Selboewe  «a«  a  truly  religious  man  it  is  impoMtblc  to 
denbtt  Ue  «Me  We  wa*  reculatcd  and  inspired  by  a  scnae  of  his 
duty  towards  Cod  and  his  feilowmen,  and  a  long  life  spent  amid  the 
tCflRptttlons  of  legal  and  public  life  left  not  the  taintc<>t  stain  on  his 
memoiv.  He  was  a  devout  member  of  the  Church  of  EngUmd,  to 
which  he  looke<l  up  »ilh  unslinntl  affection  and  reverence;  and  he 
found  in  its  service  and  formularies  an  adequate  satisfaction  (or  all 
his  religious  feelings.  He  belonged  to  the  High  Church  school,  whirh 
was  influenced  by  the  teaching  of  Newntan  and  Puaey  and  the 
Oxford  teachers  of  their  day;  but  be  by  no  means  tlaviahfy  followed 
(hem.  With  the  later  High  Church  movement,  UHtally  described 
OS  Ritualism,  he  had  less  sympathy.  Hi*  life  «-as  pnnperoin.  for 
from  hi*  first  priic  at  the  university  till  his  acquisilion  of  .m  c  irl  lom, 
he  »cnt  on  a  coume  of  almost  util-rtiVen  niKfrsv  lie  li.id  the  d.^ublc 
di^riity  of  hi\in^  rtfuM-.!  the  hl,;'ii-^t  prize  in  hi'-  pn<f'",^.'jn  (or 
conscience'  sdke,  and  ul  having  acceptcti  tlvat  dignity  without  loss 
of  coaaistcnry;  in  hi*  life  he  acquired  •  Ugli  npHMtiea  aad  the 
nnccre  admiratioa  of  his  fetlowmen,  as  ynM  as  an  abendant  ioftune 
and  amf^e  titular  dislinciinns.  Hi*  life  was  alsn  happy,  for  he  had 
pkasure  in  his  work,  beloved  and  was  bmd  bv  his  wife  and  children ; 
lie  had  a  strona  constitutim,  and  retained  nis  Ixxlily  and  menial 
powers  to  the  l.i't;  his  (.lith  in  the  n.liiion  of  hi^  youth  w,is  un- 
shaken to  the  crol;  and  he  lived  throughout  hi*  long  life  with  the 
consciuusne**  of  rectitude.  (C  F.) 

8ELB0RNB,  WILUAM  WALDEGRAVB  PALMER,  3kd  Earl 
or  (1859-  ),  son  of  the  preceding,  was  educated  at  Winchester 
4nd  Univenitjr  College,  Oxford,  when  he  took  a  tat  daa  In 
Mitfliy*  la  iMj;  being  then  Vlioeant  Wobner,  he  manted 
Lady  Beatrix  Ccdl,  3rd  daughter  of  the  3rd  marquess  of  Salisbury. 
Heservedapontkal  apprenticeship  as  assistant  private  secretary 
to  the  ch.in>(  !!.ir  of  the  exchi-qinT  (Mr  Childer?)  from  i88j  to 
jSSs,  when  he  \v,is  elected  Liberal  member  of  parli.iment  for  East 
Hampshire.  Like  his  father,  he  became  a  Liberal  Unionist 
when  in  iS'?6  Mr  Gladstone  proposetl  Home  Rule  for  Ireland, 
and  he  regained  his  seal  till  1S9;,  when  he  was  electe<i  for  West 
Edinburgh.  From  1895  to  1900  he  was  under-accretary  for  the 
colonies,  having  Mr  Cnainbalain  at  his  chief,  and  during  the 
dilftcult  period  bcfiBic  the  outhfcak  of  the  South  Alitan  War  he 
caaac  rapidly  to  the  taM»  In  1900  he  cstcnd  the  cahtoet  aa 


first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  held  this  ofTicc  till  1905,  when  he 
succeeded  Lord  Milner  as  high  comnussioricr  for  South  .Africa  and 
governor  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  colonies.  He 
assumed  office  at  Pretoria  in  May  of  that  year.  He  had  got>e 
out  with  the  intention  of  foidiac  ^  deitinica  of  South  AMcn 
during  a  period  aim  the  «»Bo«  laptUki  vonld  be  in  a  tiaadp 
tianal  atatabetnMtt  cram  eotaqrioviiBBeDt  aad  aaif-tavam* 
BMBt,  aad  lettcn  patcat  wtn  muti  granting  the  Tkaaevaal 
representative  institutions.  But  the  Liberal  party  came  into 
office  in  England  in  the  December  following,  before  the  new 
constitution  had  been  actually  established,  and  the  decision  was 
now  taken  to  give  both  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  colonies 
self-government  without  delay.  Lord  Selbome  loyally  accepted 
tbe  changed  situation,  and  it  was  due  in  considerable  measure 
to  his  moderation,  common  sense,  administrative  gifts  and 
appreciation  of  the  fiocre'  standpoint,  that  the  eqwiiaMat 
proved  succcssfuL  He  ceased  to  be  gowtmor.of  the  Oiaafe 
River  Catour  on  Itnaaenmptian  el  adfrgownunent  in  Jaae  lgBy» 
bat  tetafaied  Us  other  pacta  antfl  May  1910,  retiring  on  die  eve 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  No  one  had 
done  more  to  effect  that  union.  The  despatch,  dated  January 
7th,  i(>07,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  situation  in  its  economic  and 
jKjlilicaJ  a.sj>ccts,  was  a  mxsterly  and  comprehensive  statement 
of  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  cxi'^t ir.K  s>stem  and  of  the  ad- 
vantages likely  to  attend  union.  The  force  of  its  appeal  bad  a 
marked  influence  on  the  course  of  events,  while  the  loyalty  frith 
which  Lord  Selbome  co-operated  with  the  Botha  adminisbatiaa 
waa  an  additiraal  factor  in  reconciling  the  Dutch  and  BritUl 
nwnnwnJtfca.  Be  ictunMd  to  Bnglaad  with  his  reputation  at  a 
statcanaa  enhaaced  by  the  respect  of  all  parties,  and  with  a 
practical  crperience,  second  otily  to  that  of  Lord  Milner,  of 
British  imperialism  in  successful  operation.  This  experience 
made  him  a  valuable  ally  in  the  movement  among  the  Uniomsi 
ptarty  at  home  for  Tariff  Reform  and  Colonial  Preference,  to 
which  he  could  now  give  his  whole-hearti  d  support. 

SELBORNE,  a  village  in  the  Petersfield  parliamentary  dlvi^n 
of  Ilamp  hire,  England,  4)  m.  S.S.E.  of  Alton  station  on  tbe 
London  ft  South-Wcsten  railway.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  ht 
a  thickly  wooded  valley,  aad  b  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  and 
soaae  «f  the  wafc  «f  GObHt  Whtae  tbe  aataiallit;  U|  koBN  ii 
in  the  vOhge,  aad  hb  iBemwM  lad  ^vm  eve  ts  the  andeat 
church.  Fine  views  over  the  iBrtilit  oC  vUch  he  wTote  are 
otit ainixl  from  the  hiUs  (between  SOOaad 700 fL)  in  llic  Dcighbour* 
hood. 

SELBY,  WILUAM  COURT  QULLY.  iST  Viscoukt  (1835- 
1909),  Speaker  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  was  bom  on 
the  39th  of  August  1835,  tbe  son  ol  Dr  James  Manby  Gully  of 
Malvern.  His  grandfather  was  Daaid  Cully,  a  Jamaican  coffee* 
planter.  He  waa  edncaied  at  TMbr  CoUqie,  Cambridge 
whenheviepnitdeatef  (heUaiaB.  He«a»  called  lethe  hag 
fat  tUeb  neat  the  noithem  drcuit,  and  took  silk  hi  1877. .  fit 
tSSo  aAd  1885  he  unsuccessfuDy  contested  Whitehaven  aa  a 
Liberal,  but  was  elected  for  Catlisle  in  i.*^.S6,  and  continued  to 
reprcieiil  that  constituency  until  his  elevation  to  the  peerage. 
In  .\[iril  jfifjs  he  was  elected  Speaker  by  a  majority  of  ekvcn 
votes  over  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  (cr.  Viscount  Ridley,  1900), 
the  Unionist  nominee.  In  1005  he  resigned  and  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  w  ith  the  title  of  Viscotmt  Selby,  the  name  being  that 
of  Us  wife.  Miss  Elizabeth  Selby  (d.  1906),  whom  he  manied 

la  186$.  He  died  on  tlie  6th  el  Nevenber  1909,  and  waa  mb- 
deeded  bjr  hb  loa,  Jaaiea  WUaai  Randiell  Gully  (b.  1 867). 
SBUT,  a  flHlfcet  town  b  the  Barkston  Adi  parliamealaiy 

dhrbkm  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  ij)  ra.  S. 

of  York  on  the  Great  Northern  and  North -Eastern  railways. 
Pop.  of  urb.m  liistrict  (iQoi)  77S6.  It  stands  in  a  level  plain  on 

the  left   b.iiik  fif  the  river  Oii'^e,  by  whiih  ci in.rr.uiiic al i^n  is 

providc<i  with  the  Humbcr.  The  church  of  St  Mary  and  St 
German  belonged]  to  a  Benedictine  abbey  founded  under  a  grant 
from  William  tbe  Conqueror  in  1069  aad  railed  to  the  dignity  of 
andtiedahbeybyFopeAkuBiarll.  t%e  awaeilif  building^ 
have  practically  dteppcaicd,  but  the  dnoch  «ae  a  ^dendid 
bolUiag  of  vailooa  dates  from  Nonnan  to  Deoocated»  the  dieir 
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Lady  chapel  rpprescnlinj;  the  later  period.  The  nave  passes 
from  Norman  to  luirly  KtiRlish  in  the  course  of  its  eight  bays  from 
ras'.  to  wc^  and  aUo  irom  ibe  arcade  through  the  triforium  to 
the  clerestory.  About  midnight  of  the  lotb-xolh  of  October 
1906,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  Latham  chapel  adjoining  the  north 
cboir  aisle,  in  which  a  new  organ  had  recently  been  erected,  and 
MOO  iovoived  the  wlMle  buildiog.  Sotemiiy  Mrious  damage 
mm  done  in  tbe  iaomcdiate  nrtghhwirlwod  of  the  chapel,  the 
oak-groined  roof  and  rich  fittingi  of  the  dioir  were  wholly 
destroyed,  but  the  finely  moulded  archn  and  the  magnificent 
tracery  of  the  east  window  surNTVcd  in  great  part.  Much 
damage  was  done  to  the  tower,  and  the  nave  roof  peri&bcd,  for 
the  fire  reached  practically  every  part  of  the  building,  though  the 
stonework  of  the  nave  suffered  comparatively  Uttie.  Schemes 
for  the  collection  of  funds  and  the  complete  restoration  of  the 
church  were  Inawdiitcly  set  on  foot,  the  architect  being  Mr 
Oldrid  Scott. 

Sdby  it  the  cottn  d  a  rich  ■vkultiBiL  diitikt,  and  hs 
hdottria  hxlode  toiie  and  twine  mekiiig,  AuMcutddag,  beat* 

building,  iron-founding,  tanning  and  brewing.  TrM&tioa  in- 
dicates  Selby  as  the  birth-place  of  Henry  I.,  and  thus  aoeeunts 
for  the  high  privileges  conferred  upon  the  abbey.  The  town  had 
a  considtrable  part  in  the  operations  of  the  Civil  Wars,  being  held 
(It  the  ouLsct  by  the  I'ariiamentarians,  and  captured  by  the 
Koyaiists  in  1644,  but  soon  retaken  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax. 

SELDEN,  JOHN  (1584-1654),  English  jurist,  Jegal  antiquary 
and  oriental  scholar,  was  bom  on  the  i6th  of  December  1584  at 
Salvington,  in  the  parish  of  West  Tarring,  Sussex.  His  father, 
ako  John  Sddeo,  held  a  smaU  iuuu  It  b  Mid  that  Ua  aoconi'' 
pliihniMila  aa  a  violin-player  faiiMd  Urn  hia  irifc^  vhote  aedal 
peaitkomaaoiAewhat  superior  to  hia  own.  She  waa  Margaret, 
the  only  chOd  ot  Thomas  Baker  of  Rustington.  a  vittage  in  the 
vicinity  of  West  Tarring,  and  was  moreorless  remotely  descended 
from  a  knightly  family  of  the  same  name  in  Kent.  John  Scldca 
commenced  his  education  at  the  free  grammar-school  at  Chi- 
chester, whence  ia  1600  he  proceeded  to  Hart  HaU,  Oxford. 
In  1605  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  Clifford's  Inn,  London,  and 
in  1604  migrated  to  the  Inner  Temple,  and  in  16*12  he  was  called 
to  the  bar.  His  earliest  patron  was  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  the 
aatlq^iaiy^  by  whom  he  acena  to  have  been  employed  in  copying 
and  afamging  cotain  of  tbe  paiHaiDcntBij  nowda  then  pn* 
Mrved  in  the  Tower.  For  tone  leaaon  which  haa  not  been 
explained,  Selden  never  went  Into  omttt  as  an  advocate,  save  on 
rare  and  exceptional  occasions.  But  his  practice  in  thartibers 
at  a  conveyancer  and  consulting  counsel  is  sutcd  to  have  been 
large,  and,  if  wc  may  judge  from  the  considcrahla  luikune  he 
accumulated,  it  must  aiso  have  been  lucrative. 

It  was,  however,  as  a  scholar  and  writer  that  Selden  won  his 
reputation  both  aiwuigirf  bis  contemporaries  and  with  posterity. 
Hb  tint  work,  an  account  of  the  civil  administration  of  England 
bcfove  the  Nbnun  Ofla^piesti  ia  aaid-  to  have  been  conqikted 
when  be  was  only  two-  or  three-^nd-twcnty  ycais  of  age.  But 
if  this  was  the  Andutm  Angh-Britanniam,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  he  withheld  it  from  the  world  until  1615.  In  1610 
Op;>carcd  his  Enffcnd's  Epinomis  and  Janus  AniJcrum;  Facies 
Alltfa,  which  dealt  with  tlic  pro^^res^  of  English  law  down  to 
Henry  II.;  inJ  ihc  DucHo,  or  ii.<!>;iV  Combi:!,  in  which  he  traced 
the  history  of  trial  by  batUe  in  England  irum  the  1^'orman 
Conquest.  In  1613  he  supplied  a  scries  of  notes,  enriched  by 
an  immense  number  of  quotations  and  references,  to  the  first 
eighteen  cantos  of  Drayton's  Polyolbion.  In  1614  he  published 
Tilfaa  fiMMir,  which,  in  ^ute  of  aome  olnrieiia  fidacta  and 
doditfoas,  haa  naiahied  to  the  present  day  the  meit  com- 
prehensive and  tnistworthy  work  of  its  tind  that  we  possess; 
and  in  1616  his  notes  on  Forlescuc's  I>r  Idudihus  Ugum  Angliat 
and  Ralph  de  HcnRham's  Surnmp.e  m.ic'fJ  d  pjrv.i.  In  1617  his 
De  diis  Synii  was  iisucd,  and  iminedi.itcly  established  hi?  fame 
as  an  oriental  scholar  amone  the  k-arncil  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
It  is  remarkaWe  for  its  brilliant  use  of  the  coH)i>aralive  method, 
in  which  it  nas  far  ahead  of  it*  age,  and  is  still  consulted  by 
Students  of  Semitic  mythology.  In  i6t8  his  Hitfery  «i  TUkei, 
^t^t^igh  nn\y  |iinMiA*<l  *ftf  k  hmA  Wn  MiiimiltaH  to  tit*  taa. 


sorship  and  duly  licensed,  nevertheless  aroused  the  apprehejuioa 
of  the  bishops  and  provokn;  l  intervention  of  the  king.  The 
author  was  summoaed  bcfurc  ihe  privy  anindi  and  compelled 
to  retraa  his  opinions;  or  at  any  rate  what  were  held  to  be  his 
opinions.  Moreover,  his  work  was  aopprcaied  and  binadf 
forbidden  to  reply  to  any  of  the  controveijdials.who  had  CdOM 
or  might  come  forward  to  answer  it. 

This  aeeott  10  htve  intiodmed  Sddea  to  the  pnctkal  side  af 
political  affairs.  Tbe  discontents  which  a  few  years  later  broke 
out  into  civil  war  were  already  forcing  thcmsel%-c<i  on  public 
attention,  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that,  although  he  was  not  ia 
parliament,  he  was  the  instigator  and  perhaps  the  draft srr.aa of 
the  memorable  protestation  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
House  aiiirmcd  by  the  Commoiu  on  the  iSth  of  December  1621. 
He  was  with  several  of  the  members  committed  to  prison,  at 
first  in  the  Tower  and  subsequently  under  the  charge  of  Sir 
Robert  Dude,  sheriff  of  Loadon.  During  his  detention,  which  only 
lasted  a  short  tioMi,  he  «cGtt|ikdhimsdf  in  pn^aring  an  edition 
ot  Eadmcr^  ffntary  faoraamaiMiscript  lent  tohbn  byfaishoet 
or  jailor,  which  he  published  two  years  afterwards.  In  1623  he 
was  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  borouidli  of 
Lancaster,  and  sat  with  Coke,  Noy  and  Vym  on  Scr^tant 
Giaaville's  election  committee.  He  was  also  nominatoJ  reader 
of  Lyon's  Inn,  an  oli  r  ,  lu  h  he  declined  to  undertake.  h« 
this  the  benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple,  by  whom  he  had  beta 
appointed,  fined  him  £20  and  disqualified  him  from  being  choans 
one  of  tlidr  number.  But  he  was  relieved  from  thb  incapacity 
after  a  fsw  years,  and  became  a  master  of  dw  bench.  In  the 
fiiBt  pniibment  of  ChailcaL  (1615),  it  appeaia  ktm  the  "  retains 
of  members  "  printed  in  1878  diat.  contraiy  to  the  aaaeition 
of  all  his  biographers,  he  had  no  seat.  In  Chariest  second 
parliament  (1626)  he  was  elected  for  Great  Bedwin  in  WOlshire, 
and  look  a  prominent  part  in  the  impeachment  of  Gcrr?:e 
VilUers,  duke  of  Buckingham.  In  the  following  year,  in  the 
"  benevolence  "  case,  he  was  counsel  for  Sir  Edmund  Hampden 
in  the  court  of  king's  bench.  In  162S  be  was  returned  to  the 
third  parliament  of  Charles  for  Ludgershall  in  Wiltshire,  and  had 
«  large  and  important  share  in  drawing  up  and  ca^ying  the 
Petition  of  Ri^t.  In  the  session  of  1629  he  was  one  oi  thi 
members  mainly  lespouiible  for  the  tonmlttwos  passage  hi  the 
House  of  CoBnMMs  of  the  icaolvtioa  against  (he  fUcgsl  key  of 
tonnage  and  poundage,  and,  alonf  vdth  Eliot,  HoUea,  limtt 
Valentine,  Strode,  ai^  the  rest,  he  was  sent  .once  more  to  tbe 
Tower.  There  he  remained  for  eight  months,  deprived  for  % 
p.irt  of  ibc  time  of  the  u&e  of  book*  and  writing  materials.  He 
was  then  removed,  under  less  rigorous  conditions,  to  the  Ma-^h.=.l- 
sea,  untfl  not  long  afterwards  owing  to  the  good  offices  of  Arch- 
bishop Ldud  he  was  liberated.  Some  years  before  he  had  been 
appointed  steward  to  the  earl  of  Kent,  to  whose  seat.  Wrest  in 
Bedfordshire,  he  oow  retired.  In  163$  at  the  suggcsUon  of 
Sir  Robert  G>tton  he  Itad  compiled,  with  tbe  aasisiance  «f 
two  teamed  coadjutors,  Patrick  Young  and  Ridiatd  James,  a 
catalogue  of  the  Arundd  marbles.  He  employed  Us  tdsure  si 
Wrest  in  writing  De  nuctssumibuj  in  bona  dr fundi  snundmm 
leges  Ehrnforum  and  Dt  suaessicne  in  foitiifu alum  Ehr^rorum, 
published  in  i6ji.  About  this  period  he  »e«:iu&  to  have  inclined 
towards  the  coart  rather  than  the  px^pular  party,  and  even  to 
have  secured  tbe  pen>onal  fiivour  of  the  king.  To  him  in  1635 
he  dedicated  his  ilare  dausttm,  and  under  the  royal  patronage 
it  was  put  forth  as  a  kind  of  state  paper.  It  bad  been  written 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  before;  but  James  L  had  prolubitcd 
its  publication  lor  political  noson;  hence  it  appeand  a 
quarter  «f  a  century  after  .Groilia^  Mar*  tSmm^  to  wliidt 
it  was  intended  to  he  a  reJoiniJir,  and  the  pretensions  advanced 
in  which  on  behalf  of  the  Dutch  fishermen  to  poach  in  the  waters 
off  the  British  coasts  it  was  its  purpose  to  explode.  The  fart 
that  Selden  waa  not  retained  in  the  great  case  of  ship  money 
in  16^7  by  John  Hampden,  the  cousin  of  his  former  c!;cnt. 
may  be  accepted  as  additional  evidence  that  his  xea!  in  the 
popular  cause  was  not  SO  warm  and  unsufpectcd  as  it  had  once 
been.  During  the  prognaa  of  this  momentous  constitutieesl 
conflict,  indeed,  be  lecma  U»  have  been  nhooibed  la  hIa  oritaial 
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rescirches,  publishing  De  jure  nafurali  et  gm/itim  jiata  disci- 
plinam  Ebratorum  in  1640.  He  was  not  elected  to  the  Short 
Parliament  of  1640,  but  to  the  Long  Parliament,  summoned  in 
the  autumn,  he  was  returned  without  opposition  lor  the  university 
of  Oxford.  He  opposed  the  resolution  against  episcopacy 
which  led  to  thecloiwioH  of  the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  printed  an  ■aiwer  to  the  ugumeau  used  iqr  Sir  UarbotUe 
GrinAtoo  «o  tlHit  oaaiiim.  He  joiiwd  in  th*  praCNtittm  «f 
the  ion  tbt  laalatcamce  of  the  Piotesuuit  rdigion 

■ceotding  to  the  doctrioetef  theChmch  of  EngUnd.  the  authority 
of  the  crown,  and  the  KlMf^  el  the  subject.  He  was  equally 
opposed  to  the  court  on  the  question  of  the  commissions  of 
Lcuten^ncy  of  array  and  to  the  parliament  on  the  question  of 
the  militia  ordinance.  In  1643  he  participated  in  the  discussions 
of  the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster,  and  was  appointed 
fbortly  afterwards  keeper  of  the  rolls  and  records  ia  the  Tower. 
In  164s  ^  named  one  of  the  parliamentary  commissioners 
«f  the  adaabaky,  aod  waa  dcctcd  master  of  Triaiiy.HaU  in 
Cawbridge  an  etto  be  decBaed  to  accept.  1^.1646  he  «ub- 
acfibed  the  Solemn  Leafneaad  Covenant,  and  ba  1647  ms  voted 
£Soeo  by  the  parliament  as  eompeniation  for  htt  tutferings  in 
the  tvfl  days  of  the  monarchy.  He  had  not,  however,  relaxed 
hisBteiary  exertions  during  these  years.  He  pulilishcd  in  164  j 
PritiUgei  oj  the  BarotMgt  of  England  iihen  Ihry  ni  m  Parlictmcnl 
and  Diiccurse  concerning  the  Rights  and  Privileges  of  the  Subject; 
in  1644,  Disserlatio  de  anno  civili  el  caUndario  .reipubiicae 
Judaicae;  in  1646  his  treatise  on  marriage  and  divorce  among 
the  Jews  entitled  Uxor  Ebraica;  and  in  1647  the  earliest  printed 
cditioo  of  the  old  EngMsh  law-book  FMa.  In  1650  Sclden 
pemd  the  fint  part  of  D$  tjmiriit  «f  pH/tOHii^  fmUkis 
uUnm  &immtm  through  tbe  pmi^  tbe  second  and*  tbinl 
parts  betng  severally  published  hi  1653  and  1655,  and  bi  t6s* 
he  wrote  a  preface  and  collated  some  of  the  manuscripts  for 
Sir  Roger  Twysden's  Hisloriae  Anglicae  scriptores  decern.  His 
last  publication  was  a  vindication  of  himself  from  certain 
charges  advanced  again«.t  him  and  his  licire  clausum  in  1653 
by  Theodore  Graswinckrl,  a  Du'.rh  jurist. 

After  tbe  death  of  the  carl  of  Kent  in  1639  Selden  lived 
pemuinenlljr  under  the  same  roof  with  his  widow.  It  a  believed 
that  he  was  married  to  ber,  although  their  marriage  does  not 
teem  to  have  ever  been  publicly  acknowledged.  He  died  at 
Frfaiy  House  w  Whitefiiais  oa  the  30th  ef  Noveaiber  i(s4* 
•nd  waa  hurled  fai  the  Temple  Gnndi,  London.  Iniltoabaias 
tablet  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  benchen  of  the  Inner 
Temple  in  the  parish  church  of  West  Tarring. 

Several  of  Selden's  minor  production*  were  printed  for  the  first 
time  alter  his  death,  and  a  collective  edition  of  hi*  wriiincs  was 
I  by  Archdeacon  Wilkin*  in  3  vols,  folio  in  I7as>  and  again 
■  '  Be  I* 


puMisncdoy 
b  I7ati^  nu 


l7J«w   Hi*  TabU  Talk,  by  which 


Dcrhapa 

'  hi*  ama 


best  known,  did 


not  appear  until  1689.  It  was  edited  by  hi*  amanuensis.  Richard 
Milward.  who  affirms  that  "  the  sense  and  notion  i»  wholly  Selden'*," 
and  that  "  mo<.t  of  the  »rird\  "  .irc  hi»  alw  Its  fccnuinrncss  has 
icmetimct  bctri  'luc'liont-d,  aUhough  on  iriMilfii  irnt  ground*. 

Sec  Wood's  Alhenae  Oxontemei,  ed.  Btiu  (London.  1817,  4  voU.); 
AMn,  iMt  tf  JtktSiUmm*  ArtUislMUikn  {Lor<^Um.  1812): 
khnaon.  lAiwirr  cf  /ate  SMtfns,  Ac.  (London,  iBjs):  Singer. 
TMk  TWk  ifMnSMm  (Lendon.  i«47):  and  Wakia%  JMninu 
iSddsni  pptn  amnie,  Ac.  (LendoOt  1735)* 

SBLBNC,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  divine  personification  of 
the  moon,  daughter  of  Hyperion  and  Thcia,  sister  of  Helios  and 
Eos.  By  Zeus  she  was  s.ini  to  have  been  the  mother  of  I'andia 
(the  all-briKht),  who  was  v. orshi]i;x-d  with  her  father  at  the 
fcstiv.il  n.i.Ticf!  after  hrr  I'.iiu'.i.T  '  She  was  also  wooed  by  Pan 
in  the  form  of  a  white  ram,  or  she  had  selected  a  white  ram 
from  hb  6ock  as  the  price  of  her  favours.  The  iMIt  fanovs  of 
her  amoun  was  with  Eodymion  (f.t.).  Selene  waa  lepmentcd 
as  a  beautiful  young  woman  with  wings  and  a  gddca  diadem, 
liding  ta  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  white,  iometimcs 
I  (or  cows,  symbolizing  the  moonl  crescent,  or 
bulls),  or  herself  mounted  on  a  horse,  a  bull,  a  mule  or  a  ram. 
At  Elis  there  was  a  statue  of  Selene,  hrr  head  surmounted  by  a 
crescent.    Later,  she  was  identified  with  Artemis,  and  as  such 

'.The  OMflMMBnof  Selene  or  Pandia  with  this  festival  is  denied  by 
is*MMeade(ff  (4m  Jl^jrfsAsa,  p^  IA3)> 


called  Phoebe,  the  sister  of  Phoebus  .^poUo.  She  was  worshipped 
on  the  days  of  the  new  and  the  full  moon.  Another  name  for 
Selene  was  McnS,  in  reference  to  tbe  monthly  changes  of  the 
moon.  'I"he  existence  of  a  male  moon-god  (MCn),  whose  cult 
probably  came  to  Attica  from  Asia  Minor,  is  attested  by  in* 
acripUons.  The  Roman  goddem  of  the  moon  was  Luna,  who 
posMned  aadfctnariea  oa  the  Aventiae  and  PaUtlae  hilla.  In 
dK  focmer  she  was  wotahipped  on  the  laat  day  of  Much  (the  fm 
month  of  the  oM  Roman  year);  in  the  latter  as  ifacftfacn 
(giving  light  by  night),  ber  sanctuary  being  iUuminated  on  such 


See  W.  H.  Raidicr,  Oitr  Sdtm  mi  VtmamdUs  (1890).  with 
^^^^J^}^^  a*  "Luna"  in  Daiembs.,  and  Sagga 

tBBNIA4nuaMXI,  a  river  of  Central  A^,  which  ites  fa 

two  princ^Ml  head-streams,  the  Selenga  and  the  Orkhon,  on 
tbe  plateau  of  N.W.  Mongolia,  not  far  apart  in  101°  E.  Both 
flow  generally  E  N  E  as  far  as  their  confluence  near  Kiakhta, 
on  the  frontier  of  Mongolia  and  Sil>cria,  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  ^ayan  Mountains.    Beyond  Ki.iklit.i  the  river  flows 

Cicrally  N.  nearly  as  far  as  $3°  N.,  when  it  turns  W.  and  enters 
kc  Baikal  on  the  S.W.,  forming  a  delta.  It  is  navigable  from 
Kiakhta  downwards,  a  distance  of  aio  m.,  its  total  length  being 
750  m.  From  the  left  it  receives  the  li^iin-gol  and  the  Jida, 
and  fiOB  the  right  tbe  Tela,  lUiaia|agr,CUka!y,Khilok  and  Uda, 
streaaH  each  150  to  300  a.  hi  length.  Near  the  upper  OiU^ 
was  tbe  permanent  camp  of  Karakonun,  from  the  8th  cenluiy 
down  to  the  end  of  the  13th  the  centre  of  tbe  Mongol  power, 
especially  under  the  sway  of  Jinphiz  Khan  and  hii  Mm  OgoCai 
or  Ogdai  iivlhe  12th  and  13th  centuries. 

Sevenl  remarkable  imcriptlons  were  discovered  here  In  the  end 
of  tbe  19th  cetilury,  and  were  interpreted  by  Pro(e*«or  V.  Thomten 
of  Copenhagen  Inunptions  de  I' Orkhon  (Hcisingfon,  1900). 

SELENIUM  [symbol  Sc,  atomic  weight  70  J  (0=  16)],  a  non- 
metallic  chemical  clement,  discovered  in  1S17  by  J.  J.  Bcrzclius, 
who  called  it  selenium  (C.r,  (»tX^»T>,  the  moon)  on  account  of  its 
close  analogy  with  tull^riura  (Lat.  tel'.ui,  the  carib)  It  is 
occasionally  found  in  the  native  condition,  but  more  frequently  ia 
combination  with  metals  in  the  form  of  selenides,  the  mof* 
important  sclenifcraua  minerals  being  euchaifitef  aookesite, 
cUosthalite,  naumaaaite  and  aoigite.  It  It  das  fooad  as  a 
eonatitueat  of  varioua  pyrites  and  gaieaai^  and  hi  iOBe  ipedBieos' 
of  native  sulpihur.  The  deoMnt  is  usually  obtafaed  (ran  tbe  flue 
dust  or  chamber  deposits  of  sulphuric-add  works  in  which  a 
sclcniferou*  pyrites  is  burned.  In  this  process,  the  residues  are 
boiled  with  a  dilute  .sul[ihuric  arid  to  which  nitric  auil  and 
potassium  chlorate  arc  adrled  in  order  to  transform  the  rlcmmt 
inlfi  seScnic  acid,  H7S<-04,  which  is  thtn  rc-luctd  to  seUnsous 
acid,  Ii}ScO),  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  6naliy  to 
selenium  by  sulphur  dioxide.  L.  F.  NQMn  {Bet.,  1874,  7, 
p.  1719)  digests  the  well-washed  chamber  mud  with  a  moderately 
concentrated  solution  of  potassiiun  cyanide,  whereby  tbe 
element  goes  into  sohition  la  tbe  form  of  potassium  idcoiH 
cyanide,  KSe(CN),  from  Which  it  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric 
acid.  As  alternative  methods,  F.  WOhlcr  (i4i»ii.,  1859,  109, 
p.  37 s)  beats  the  well-washed  chamber  residues  with  potassium 
nitrate  and  carbonate  in  order  to  obtain  an  alkaline  sclenatc, 
which  is  then  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yielding  selenious 
acid,  from  wln<  h  the  element  is  obtained  as  above;  whilst 
H.  Rose  {Poll.  Ann.,  1828,  90,  p.  471)  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
obtains  selenium  tetrachloride,  which  b  converted  into  selenious 
acid  by  water,  and  the  add  SO  prepared  is  finally  reduced  to 
selenium  by  Urcatrocot  with  aodhun  sulphite  (see  also  G.  Magnus, 
P9U'  ilaa>t  *^3fi»  96>  !>•  il^5>  O.  Petteraaoo,  Btr^  t87j,  d^ 
p.  1477:  H.  Koch,  Gamaa  Fatent  1674S7,  It  it  obtained 

fion  aorgite  by  heating  the  mineni  with  aqua  regia;  the 
excess  of  add  b  evaporated,  and  tbe  teaulting  syrupy  liquid 
diluteif ,  filtered  and  derom|x)^<:d  by  sulphur  dioxide,  when  tbe 
selenium  is  precipitated  (Billandot,  Biuy.  ekimiqtu,  1883,  5, 
p.  198). 

Tbe  comawadal  dement  usually  contafaw  a  certain  amownt  of 
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(or  its  purifkjtion.  L.  Oppcnbeim  (Jour,  prakt.  Chem.,  1857,  71, 
p.  379)  lu*e»  the  cotnmcrcul  ideiiiuiii  with  pouwium  cyanide  in  a 
•ticam  of  hydroffcn,  takes  u p  the  ndt  in  water  and  panes  air  through 
the  lolutioo;  toe  proc imitated  tellurium  is  filtm-d  off,  and  the 
■olutioa  thea  tuperutaratci!  with  hydrochloric  .u.ul.  when  selenium 
b  gt«dualiy  deo<Mitc<l  K.  Divers,  {Chrm.  Neies.  1HM5,.  51,  p  199) 
dissolves  the  clement  in  bulling  concentrated  suljiburK  AtUi  ami 
reduces  the  multing  seleoious  acid  with  sulphur  dtoudc.  filters  ofl 
tha  practeUatc  ud  wailie*  it  with  water  aad  elcohoL  The  rr»uli ing 
piMHCt.  MiKver,  uiU  contains  traces  ol  wlphur.  C.  Hugot  (A  un. 
cMm.  pmys.,  1900  (7).  21,  p.  34)  con  verts  the  element  by  dUute  nitric 
acid  into  Mienium  dioxide  which  it  then  lubtimcd.  and  diiaalvcd  in 
water.  Any  sulphuric  acid  present  is  removed  by  bacyta  water,  the 
prccipitjtid  Ii.iiium  sulphate  filtered  o!T.  the  vjlutioil  addUU  by 
nydrochloric  acid  and  rc-duced  by  sulphur  Jionide. 

Several  allotropic  forms  of  selenium  have  bcea  dtKlflxd,  but 
tbe  woik  o(  A.  f,  Suiaden  (your.  ^kyt.  CfaM.»  19Mb  4i  4>j) 
•eent  to  eMUUi  tliat  the  dement  obta  in  thice  dirtiBct 
forms,  namely  liquid  sdenitm  (which  includea  the  vitreous, 
•olubic  and  amorphous  forms),  erysUdline  red  ttknium  (which 
includes,  pcrhajis,  two  very  closely  allied  forms),  and  cryiUlline, 
frey  or  meuHic  selenium.  Liquid  selenium  becomes  more  and 
more  viscous  in  character  as  its  temperature  falls  from  220"  C. 
to  60°  C;  it  is  soft  at  abnut  60°,  but  is  hard  and  brittle  bctH-ccn 
JO*  and  40*.  It  shows  a  conchoidal  fracture.  The  amorphous 
variety,  which  only  differs  from  the  vitreous  form  in  its  stale  of 
acgrcgatton,  is  obtained  by  reducing  solutions  of  sclcnious  acid 
with  sulphur  dioxide.  It  it  alkbtly  soluble  is  caiboa  bisulphide. 
The  IM  CQMlalliBe  veriety  k  wttiMd  hgr  ctyitallisatioB  of 
telenhim  fnm  caiboa  UmlpUde,  w  bgf  ktwbg  the  amorphous 
loim  hi  contact  whh  the  same  aiolvent.  The  grey  crystalline 
form  is  obtained  by  heating  the  other  varieties,  and  is  the  must 
Stable  form  from  ordinary  temperatures  up  to  Ji  7°.  vaiictics 
of  selenium  dissolve  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  formiiis  a 
green  solution  (<ce  also  R.  M.irr,  ftrr.,  1906,  39,  p.  697;  and 
W.  Oechsiier  de  ("oiiinck,  Ccmp-Vj  rendus,  1006,  14J,  p.  68j). 
A  coUotdal  selenium  was  obtained  by  C.  Paal  and  C.  Kodi  (&r., 
■9QSi  jS*  P-  S>6)  reducing  selenious  acid  dissolved  in  an 
tt|ueaas  solatJoa  of  sodium  piotalbate  with  hydraiine  hydrate 
nod  hydioddoric  add,  the  precipitate  obtained  being  then  dis- 
wIvediamlfaimcwbaMtc  The  s|»eclfie  gavity  of  aelenium  is 
4*8;  tbe  apcdfic  heat  varies  from  0^16  to  e>tt47,  depending 
upon  the  fkartictilar  form.  Selenium  combines  directly  with 
hydrogen  when  heated  in  the  gas,  and  with  fluorine  in  the  cold. 
It  burns  with  a  blue  flame  when  heated  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen, 
at  the  same  time  givinK  a  characteristic  smell  of  rotten  horse- 
radish, a  n  il  liijii  whit  h  m  tn  cs  lor  the  recognition  of  the  clement. 
It  combines  directly  with  nilnj^en,  phosphorus,  antimony  and 
carbon,  and  with  all  the  metals  (e.vccpt  gold)  to  form  sflcnides, 
of  which  those  of  the  alkali  and  alkaline  earth  metals  are  soluble 
in  water.  Metallic  seleatam  is  a  conductor  of  electricity,  and 
its  conductivity  it  fatcmaed  by  light;  this  property  has  been 
ntilued  in  appmlui  for  tnanittliig  photographs  by  tclegniphy 
Cue  Tbuobaph). 

Sdnimnaei  Hyinifti,  HiSe,  is  obtained  by  the  direct  union  of  its 
constituent  element*  in  the  heat ;  by  the  decoopoiition  of  various 
•elenides  with  mineral  acids;  bv  the  decomposition  of  aluminium 
sclenide,  or  phosphorus  wlrnidc  with  w.itor;  by  the  .iction  of 
Sf'l-'nium  on  a  concent rati'd  solution  of  hyclrii5<!ic  i\\':<\\  and  by 
healing  selenium  u  ith  rolophene  (11.  Mols-cin),  or  Im  ti  r  v.  l!  li  paraffin 
wax  (H.  \Vuyt5  and  A.  Stewart.  Btdl.  Sat.  (Aim.  Bil?,  .  l<)o<), 
p.  9).  It  is  a  colourless  gas  which  Do«»es*es  a  charactcriMic  smell, 
moft  uapleaaaat  than  aulphiintiaa  bydfOfm.  Its  pbysidBgical 
effects  are  much  more  persistent  and  lajurtens  than  aulpburetted 
hydrogen,  producing  temporary  paralysis  of  the  olfactory  nerves  and 
inAamination  of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  may  be  liquefied,  the 
tiouid  builin;;  at- 41*  to-aa'C.   and  becoming  solid  at-68*C. 

iK.  Olszewski).  It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water  and  forms  a  hydrate. 
1  it  decomposed  by  heat,  bums  with  a  blue  flame,  and  behaves  as  a 
reducing  agent.  It  precipitates  many  of  the  heavy  metals  as 
aelenides  when  passed  into  aolutions  of  their  salts.  Its  aqueous 
Bclution  is  uaatable,  mdually  depositing  red  aelenium  on  standing. 
SfUniutn  fiturid*,  iwt,  is  obtained  as  a  coloufleas  Hquid  by  the 
dircc*  action  of  fluorine  or  sclfnium  (P.  Ix'beau,  Comptti  rendus,  190^, 
144.  p.  104^).  It  t>oi1s  at  about  too"  C,  attacks  glass  readily,  is 
di-composjd  liy  water,  and  liiwjlves  iixline.  SeUnium  duhloridt, 
StiC  1).  i>  oUtaincd  liy  the  action  of  chlorine  on  selenium;  by  the 
action  of  phosphoru!i  peniachlondc  on  scWnium  or  the  dioxide; 
by  the  acnon  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  tdeno-sulphur  trioxide  (E. 
Utmt,  Oum.  mm  t8«4.  49>  P-  2S-ScOi'|-2Ha«HiSO«-f 


S  SeO,  ScCI,(+ H,0)  ->Sc,CI|+SCWOH)CI ;  and  by  beating  sclcmum 
and  selenium  tetrachloride  to  100*  C.  in  •  asalra  tube.   It  is  a 

yellowish-brown  oily  liquid  which  commences  to  distil  at  ito*  C 

with  partial  decomposition  into  selenium  and  the  tetrachloride.  It 
is  denmipoited  by  water  with  formation  of  selenium  and  sclcnious 
acid:  2Se,CI,  1-311,0  -  H,So<:),  +  :iS<  +4HCI.  5f/rniu«  UlrtuU<tr%it, 
Si  CI,,  i>  olnained  by  i.iising  excess  of  chlorine  over  selenium;  by 
the  action  ol  phosphorus  peniachloridc  on  selenium  dioxide: 
ScO,-fPCI,-SeOtl,+POCI,;  aSeOCW+2POCI,-3SeCI.+  P/),: 
and  by  the  action  of  ibionyl  chloride  on  selenium  oxychloride.  It, 
is  a  white  solid  which  can  be  obtained  crystalline  by  sublimation  in  a 
current  of  chlorine.  It  dissociates  when  heated,  and  is  decompOMid 
by  water  with  production  of  selenious  acid  It  di^vilvcs  selenium. 
Similar  bromides  and  iodides  are  known.  ^rUnyi  <  ^t/rfrtd^, Sc<X  li.  is 
formed  when  selenium  tetrachloride  i»  heated  vmh  the  diovide  10 
150* C.  (R.  Weber,  Toicf.  .4 nn  ,  1  Ks9.  I S4.  p.  61 5),  or  when  ih<  dj.i.nle 
is  heated  with  common  mU.  iiSSeUt+JNaCI -SeUCIiH-NaiSeO,. 
It  is  a  ycllow<oloured  liquid  which  solidifies  at  «*  C.»  aad 
lumcs  on  exposure  to  air.  It  combines  with  titai^m  aad  tin 
biLhloridcs  and  with  antimony  trichloride,  and  it  is  flfirniimnaill 
by  water. 

SeUnium  dioxide.  5>eOt.  i»  prepared  by  burning  selenium  in  oxygen, 
i>r  liy  oxidizing  selenium  with  nitric  acid  am]  h«.iiiri|{  the  residue. 
It  may  also  be  prepared  tiy  the  action  ol  selenium  on  sulphur 
oxyfluoride  (H.  Moiuan,  Bull.  Sec.  cktm.,  1901  (3)  J7  p.  »si): 
2SO,F,+Se+SiO,-ScO,+2SO,-fbiF^  It  crystallizes  in  needles 
or  prisms  and  volatilizes  when  heated,  giving  a  pale  yeiiow  vapour. 
It  IS  very  hygroscopic,  and  dissolves  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  reacts 
with  the  caustic  alkalis  to  form  soUnitrs,  and  combines  directly  with 
hydrocyanic  acid.  It  isdecomposetl  by  hydriodicacid  with  liberation 
01  selenium  and  iodine,  and  by  ammonia  with  formation  of  selenium 
and  nitrogen.  Seteniouj  ocid,  HjSeOi,  is  obtained  in  the  cr\ -.[.illine 
form  when  a  solution  of  selenium  dioxide  in  water  is  concentrated 
over  sulphuric  acid.  It  effloresces  00  canosust  tO  nir<  Oxidiiing 
agents  readily  convert  it  into  selenic  acid.  wMht  reducing  agents 
transform  it  into  selenium.  It  yields  norrnnl,  acid  and  super-acid 
•alts  (e.g.  KHScOi-HiSeOi).  It  is  decomposed  by  many  acids  »ith 
liberation  of  selenium.  Sf'enic  atd,  H|SeO«,  was  discovereij  by 
1:.  Mil  .  h.  rli<  li  (/'.i^^,  /In^  ,  IX:;.  H.  P-  bii).  Its  salts,  the  scWn- 
ates,  are  obtained  by  the  oxidation  ollhe  lelenites.  and  the  lrc«  acid 
ma»  he  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  the  kad  or  barium  salt, 
it  b  also  obtained  In  the  electrolysis  of  solutions  of  selenious  acid 
(C  Manuelli  and  G.  Lastarini,  Catt..  1009.  39.  i.  p-  50).  The  add 
Cfyttalliics  in  hexagonal  prisms  and  melts  at  $8*  C,  It  dissolves  in 
water  and  yii  Ms  a  hydrate  of  composition  MiSet^.H^O.  Ii  is  »tty 
hygroscopic,  diss-jlvcs  sulphur  readily  ami  ai  i>  on  organic  compouMH 
in  a  manner  similar  to  sulphuric  acid.  It  decomposes  when  strongly 
heated.  Tlie  sclenates  are  isomorphous  with  the  chromates  and 
sulphates.  A  compound  of  selenium  and  sulphur  has  been  deacritwd 
as  resulting  from  the  action  erf  sulnhuretlco  hydrogen  on  stltniom 
acid,_  but  A.  Cuibier  (Zeil.  anorg.  Chrm.,  190$.  43.  p.  384)  is  of  the 
opinion  that  in  this  reaction,  at  ordinary  temperature,  a  simple 
reduction  takes  place,  leading  to  the  formation  ofa  mixture  of  sulphur 
and  selenium.  Stltnium  sulphoxide.  SeSO,,  is  formed  as  a  ycll..»idi 
crystalline  niass  when  selfiiluin  is  warmed  uiih  sulnluir  inovide. 
It  decomposes  when  heated  above  35'  C,  and  alto  in  the  prtirf  ncc  of 
wMar.  Acomponndof  oomposit'ion,  SeSOs,  has  been  obtained  by  the 
addMonofadenlumdiosSde  to  sulphuric  acid  saturated  with  sulphur 
trionde  (R.  Metznen,  Ann.  ikim.  pkys.,  189B,  (7},  15.  n.  ?ot).  It 
crystallises  in  colourless  needlev  SeUnostdpkimt  vtd,  M,ScbO^  ia 
Only  known  in  the  form  of  its  salts,  which  are  usuallv  obtained  by 
the  action  of  selenium  on  solutions  of  the  metallic  sulphites,  a  seleno> 
trithionate  being  simultaneouMy  produced.  The  salts  are  unstable 
and  readily  decompose  when  heated.  Srlenrlrtlki.'Ki:  ,:.  1,.'  H:ScS|OL 
is  also  obtained  in  the  form  of  its  potasMum  salt  by  the  action  01 
potassium  hydiqgan  aidphitn  on  n  selcnoaulpbata.  It  in  rmdSt 
decompo«d  by  ncids  with  Itbcntlon  of  adpbnr  dionide  and 

selenium. 

Nilrcien  selenide,  NjV,.  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  aelenium 
chloride  with  ammonia  (.\  Wrncuil.  BuU.  toe.  ekim.,  iMj.  3S,  p. 
54S).  It  rry>talU/i  s  rr-jjily  from  benzene  or  acetic  acid  and  ex- 
plodes when  subjected  to  shock  or  when  healed.  It  is  also  obtained 
whan  dfy  ammonia  gas  is  passed  into  a  dilute  solution  of  sclenyl 
chloride  In  hanaene,  the  precipitate  produced  beine  digested  with 
tas-lum  cyanide  to  remove  any  selenium  (\'.  Lenher  and  E. 
nlcA-nsky,  Jomr.  Amtr.  Ckem.  Soc.,  1907. 19.  p.  ii.s).  It  is  a  briili* 
re<l  pi-)w<ler  which  explodes  when  heated  to  130  C.  SeUntMm 
(yantde,  Se(CN)i,  is  obtained  by  decompo^ing  >iTvet:  sc Icnorvanide 
with  cyaniigen  iodide,  or  by  the  action  of  silver  cyanuie  on  a  vjlutioo 
of  «lenium  brcmiile  in  carlx)n  bisulphide.  It  cryvl.illircs  m  tables 
and  is  very  soluble  in  water.  A  more  complex  cyanide.  SeitCN)% 
is  obtained  by  passing  a  current  of  chlorine  and  air  into  an  aqueous 
solution  of  potasMum  setenocyanide  (A.  Vemeuil.  Amm.  cktm.  pkju 
1886  (6),  9,  p.  2K9).  It  crystallises  in  golden  yellow  needles  and  is 
decompoM-d  by  broiling  water:  2Sci(CN)i+2M/3-4HCN-f-ScOk+ 
.^Se.  When  heated  to  180*  C.  tii  mtuo  it  yields  the  simple  cyanide 
Sc(CN)i.  PoUutium  ielenocyanide .  KS*H".N,  ii  obtainenj  by  the  action 
of  selenium  on  a  concent  rati  d  aqueous  folulion  of  potassium  cyanide, 
or  by  heating  ecleni  :m  with  anhydrous  potassium  lerrocyanide 
(W'  uoekaai  Ann.,  it»si,       p.  177).   It  crystallues  in  nccdka. 
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1  an  alluUne  reaction,  and  la  ntidily  decomposed  by  aciUft 

dctcmdmtlMn  of  th*  Mamie  wtUkt  dt  ■thriBi  Inve 
been  madr.  The  eartier  remiitt  of  J.  J.  Bencuitt  fiom  an  aMiyiu 
of  the  c  hlondc  gave  value*  from  79-3  to  79-35.  Later  detenninatJOBS 

by  V.  Lenhcr  (Jonr.  Amer.  Ckein.  SfX.,  1R9S,  20,  p.  595),  (rom  the 
■oalysis  of  bilvrr  K-lcnitt-  ami  t)K-  rc<{u<  titm  ol  the  double  Klenium 
awtnonium  bromide,  give  v.»Iuc»  Irom  7'7  ;77  to  79-367 ;  whiUt 
J.  Meyer  (Ber.,  lOOJ,  35.  p.  1591)  by  the  1  '.n  trol^  ^is  ol  mKit  M'lcahe 
in  the  preM-nce  of  potaukium  cyanide  obtaintxl  tnc  value  79  J2. 

SELEUCIA  (Gr.  Z*^i*aa),  the  name  of  several ,  an  den  I 
Creek  cities  named  after  Seleucus  I.  Nicalor,  founder  o(  the 
Scliu<id  dynasty.    The  folki.'. :rig  arc  ilic  iiKiit  important. 

I.  ScL£UCiA  on  the  Tigris,  at  ibc  tnoulh  of  the  great  royal 
canal  {Nakarnulka,  mod.  Radhwattiya)  from  the  Tigris  to  the 
Euphnto,  about  50  m.  N.  ol  Babylm  and  is  ak  S.  of  Bagdad. 
It  wm  fotiaded  by  Scleucui  NIcBtor  (nc  Staaem  Dvmgry), 
Hilar  «f  Babyfenia  fmn  aatunHi  -jta.  Scleuou^  dtputiag 
horn  tks  iNcccdent  of  Alennder  the  Ctcat,  who,  after  kb  ntttrii 

from  India,  had  settled  in  Babylon,  preferred  lo  build  a  new 
capital  of  a  decidedly  Greek  character.  The  new  city  "was 
founded  with  the  object  of  exhausting  Babj  lon  "  (Plin.  vi.  in; 
Straborv'i.  738);  a  legend  says  that  the  Chaldacan  priests,  when 
they  were  consulted  about  the  right  hour  (or  the  initiation  of  the 
city,  tried  to  frustrate  the  design  of  the  king  bynaininsa  wrong 
hour,  but  (hat  by  chance  the  work  was  begun  ia  the  moment 
pradktad  by  the  aun  and  the  decree  oi  late  aceonnpliehcd 
(Appiaa,  Syr,  jS).  Sdeudatwat  pcooMirilh  Maeedaaiiia  and 
Greeks;  ^^la»  and  Jews  wot  Modtted  lo  the  dtlMBlhip 
(Joseph.  Ant.  iviii.  9.  8).  It  obtained  a  free  comtftntlM.  A 
great  many  other  Creek  cities  were  four.'lnt  in  B,ihyl<>ni.i  by 
Seleucus  I.  and  Anticxhus  I.,  v^liilc  Ual>ylon  and  llic  other 
ancient  cities  (Sippara,  Erech,  Ur,  Borsip|)a)  decayed  into  mere 
villages.  Here  the  Chaldaean  priests  continued  to  teach  their 
astrological  wisdom  (we  pos&ess  many  astrological  tablets  in 
cuneiform  writing  from  the  time  o(  the  Seleucids  and  the  earlier 
Arsacids);  but  Sclcucia  bccaow  the  centre  of  the  new  belkoistic 
civiiitatioa  (ace  HBiirHliM).  A  great  auay  Greek  antbori  were 
ban  beie  fy^.  the  Sioic  Dkvenca  «f  Babybnia,  end  ceBtuiy), 
thoogh  the  hhabitantt  of  Seleuda  in  Babybnh  flOMnDy  arc 
limply  called  Babylonians  by  the  Greeks.  In  the  time  of  Pliny 
ibetcnvn  wasf.iH  to  hive  foo, 000  inhabitants  (vi.  ii:).  Sc-lcucia 
suffered  from  tlie  n  Ut  llion  of  the  satraj)  Molon  of  Media,  who  was 
put  down  by  Anli<H  hu^  III.  the  Gnat  in  ;:o  (ri  lyb  v.  54). 
Antiochus  IV.  Eptphiincs  once  more  restored  the  Scleucid 
supremacy  in  the  cast;  but  after  bis  death  (i6j)  tbe  decay  of 
the  empire  began  and  was  accelerated  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
Bomans.  In  Babylonia  the  goftmer  Timarchus  rebelled  and 
v»  acknowledged  fay  the  Roman  aeMt*.  But  he  waa  defeated 
•ad  kSbd  by  Demetriua  I.  (c.  rsQ,  who  was  haBed  as  deUvercr 
iStttr,  "saviour")  by  the  inhabitants  (Appian,  Syr.  45  4  f ; 
Trogus,  Prel.  34;  Diod.  ii  17a).  Soon  after,  the  great  conquests 
of  the  Ars.iriil  Ivinc:  Miihr.id.itrs  I.  bcp.in;  B.iliylonia  became 
subject  to  the  Parlliiar.s  (t  i  )o)  The  Greek  towns  were  very 
unwiiling  to  submit  lo  the  foreign  rule,  and  welcomed  Antiochus 
VII.  bideles,  when  in  130  he  attempted  lo  restore  his  empire, 
but  his  defeat  by  Phraates  II.  in  i}q  ended  (he  Seleucid  rule  in 
the  east.  Scleucia  and  other  (owns  were  cruelly  punished  by 
Phimales  aod  his  prefect  liimcnis,  who  also  devastated  Babylon 
(lostia  kliL  1;  Tmg.  Prat.  41;  DM.  Ksxv.  19.  ai,d.  Fbai- 
denius  ap.  Athen.  xi.  466  a).  Sdeocia,  howew,  oaaintafaied 
her  Klf-government  and  her  spirit  of  Greek  independence 
(Plin.  vi.  iij;  Tac.  AnH.  vi.  42;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant  xviii.  9.  8  f ), 
and  remained  the  greitesl  commercial  town  of  the  east.  The 
Arsacids  did  twl  dare  to  brinR  their  host  of  b.irbarian  soldiers 
and  retinue  in(o  Scleuria.  but  tixc<)  their  residence  opposite  to  it 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  in  Clesipbon  (Strabo  xvi.  743; 
sec  CxESunioN).  In  all  the  wars  with  the  Bomans  Seleuda 
indined  to  the  wcstcni  delivcttiBi  fmn  AA  3}  to  4S  B  was  ia 
ifcbcUioiiagdMtthePMMaBiCIhe^iliM.  xi.tf.).  Volo> 
I  (A.D.  -so-Qi)  "  ttmAtA  the  town  Voiogesocerta  (near 
t'csiphon)  with  the  Intention  of  draining  the  stormy  Seleucia  " 

(Plia.  v{.  IIj).    Tr;:j;i:i  crrupitd  S..liui;ii  in  In  the  war  of 

Mtfcas  AttlcUus  and  L.  Vcrus  against  the  rartbiaoi,  Sclcucia 


was  taken  by  Avidius  Ca&sius  in  164,  and  then  tbc  Romans  did 
what  the  Paxthians  had  not  dared  to  do:  they  burnt  down  the 
great  Greek  town  with  joo,oao  inhabitants  (Dk>  Ca^  bad.  a; 
Zonar,  zii.  3;  Capitol.  VU,  Vtri,  8;  Eutrop.  8.  to;  Ammian. 
Maic  aiitL  6.  34}  utv.  $,  3).  Ihe  great  plague,  which  laid 
the  BoBMa  eatpiie  daring  the  next  years,  is  said  to  ha** 
from  the  ruins  of  Seleucia.  The  destruction  of  Sclcucia 
may  he  considered  as  tbe  end  of  Hellenism  in  Babylonia.  (See 
also  Seleucid  Dynasty  and  Hellfnism  )  (Kd.  M.) 

J.  A  city  on  the  north  frontier  of  Syria  towards  Cibcia  about 
4  m.  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orontci.,  near  the  shore  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  I'ieria  (hence  called  Seleucia  I'icria).  This  town  also 
was  founded  by  Seleucus  I.  It  served  as  the  port  of  Antioch 
(Acts  xiiL  4),  and  with  Apamea,  Laodicea  azvd  Antioch  formed 
tbe  Syriaa  tettapeUa.  Gmsidcrable  remains  are  still  visible: 
the  chief  are  those  of  a  cuuing  thiavgh  the  aalid  lack  acadiy 
iroo  yds.  long,  which  Polybins  describes  as  the  load  from  the 
city  to  the  sea;  tbe  triple  Une  of  walls;  amphitheatre,  cemetery, 
citadel,  temples.  It  was  of  great  importance  in  the  struggle 
lietwecn  the  Seleucids  and  the  Ptolemies;  ciptund  by  Ptolemy 
Euergctrs  in  246,  it  was  recovered  by  Antiochus  III.  the  Great 
in  719.  It  was  recognized  as  independent  by  the  Romans  in  70, 
but  little  o(  its  subsequent  history  is  known.  It  bad  practically 
ceased  to  exist  in  the  sth  ceotttiy  Hk  dittfkt  atfClddnf 
inland  was  known  as  Seleuda. 

3.  SstBOCu  Tuemam,  aooMtbact  called  TMonu,  a  dty 
of  Cilidaoa  the  C4y«adana(Gcuik8u),aliofiNiadcd  by  SelevoiaL 
about  300  B.C.,  near  the  older  Olbia.  It  had  coasldeiabie 

commcrri.il  prosperity  as  the  port  of  l5,Turi.i,  .ind  w.is  even  a  rival 
of  Tarsus.  In  1137  it  was  besieged  by  I^n,  king  of  Cilician 
Armenia.  On  the  10th  of  June  iigo  the  emperor  Frederick 
Barbarossa  was  drowned  in  trying  to  cross  the  Calycadnus.  In 
the  ijih  century  it  was  captured  by  the  Seljuks.  There  are 
many  ancient  remains,  and  on  the  Acropolis  the  ruins  of  a  casde; 
many  rock-cut  tombs  with  inscriptions  have  been  found.  On 
tbe  site  is  tbe  modem  Sclcfkc,  the  chief  town  of  the  Icbili 
sanjak. 

Other  towns  t>caring  the  name  5ieleuci.i  were: — (4)  Seleucia  in 
Metomtamia,  the  modern  Birejik;  (5)  in  the  Persian  M.ir^iana, 
founffcd  ai  Alexandria  by  Alexander  the  Gre.it  .iml  Ktnnlt  as 


Sekutia  by  .^nliochus  I.  (of  Sjria);  (6)  in  Pisicii.i;  (7)  in  ['.im]ih  .  lia; 
(8)  on  the  Helu4  in  Syria.  The  city  ol  Trallr-*  ('/ 1  )  jl-o  Ixjti  the 
name  lor  a  short  period. 

SELEUCTD  DYNASTT,  a  line  of  kings  who  reigned  in  Ncircr 
Asia  from  317  to  6$  B.C. 

The  founder  SusiKtn  (sumamed  for  later  generations  Nica(or) 
was  a  llacedaaiia.  the  eon  of  Aatiochui,  oae  of  PhUv^  generals. 
SeleucHS^  aa  a  yauag  maa  of  about  twtaty^hne,  aceampaaicd 
Alexander  Into  Asia  la  333,  and  won  dittlnctioo  in  the  Indian 
campaign  of  396.  When  the  Macedonian  empire  was  divided  in 
3»3  (the  "Partition  of  Babylon  ")  Seleucus  was  given  tbe  office 
of  chUiarch  (Gr,  x'^'o*.  1  hoij  .and),  which  attached  him  closely 
to  (he  person  of  the  recent  i'erdiccas.  Seleucus  himself  had  a 
hand  in  the  murder  of  Perditcas  in  311.  .At  the  second  partition, 
at  Triparadisus  (3J1),  Seleucus  was  given  (he  govemmen(  of  (he 
Babylonian  satrapy.  In  316,  when  Antigonus  had  made  himself 
master  of  the  eastern  provinces,  Seleucus  felt  himself  threatened 
and  6cd  to  Egypt.  In  ihewarwhich  followed  bet  ween  Aatigooai 
and  the  other  MacedoaiaB  diiefs,  Seleucus  actively  ca-apMated 
with  Ptolemy  and  oomraanded  Egyptian  squadroaa  fai  the 
Aegean.  The  victory  won  by  Ptolemy  at  Gaza  in  31  j  opened  tbe 
way  for  Seleucus  to  return  to  the  east.  His  return  to  Babylon 
in  that  year  was  afterwards  officially  regarded  as  the  beginning 
of  the  Scleucid  empire.  Master  of  Babylonia,  Seleucus  at  once 
proceeded  (o  wrest  (he  neighbouring  provinces  of  Persis,  Susiana 
and  Media  from  (he  nominees  of  Antigonus.  A  raid  into  Baby- 
lonia conducted  in  311  by  Denetlius,  son  of  Antigonus,  did  ROt 
seriously  diedt  Seleucus'a  pragRaa.  Whilst  Antigonus  waa 
occupied  hi  the  west,  Sdeocus  doriag  nine  yens  (3ti~3oe) 
brought  under  his  authority  tbe  whole  eastern  part  of  Alexander^ 
empire  as  far  as  the  Jaxartes  and  Indus.  In  30$,  after  Ihe 
extint  lifir.  of  the  old  roj.il  line  fif  Macedonia.  Seleucus,  like  the 
Other  iour  principal  Macedonian  chiefs,  assumed  tbc  style  ol  lung. 
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His  attempt,  however,  to  tntore  Macedonhn  nile  bnoad  tke 
Indus,  where  the  native  Cbandragupta  had  ettaUIdMM  faiiiiadf, 

was  not  successful.  Scleuctts  entered  the  Punjab,  but  fcU  himself 
obliged  in  303  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Chandragupta,  by  which 
he  ccfJid  large  diitricts  of  Afghanistan  in  return  for  500  clifihants. 
Tbe^ressing  need  for  Sclcucus  once  more  to  lake  the  Udd  against 
Antigonus  was  at  any  rate  in  large  measure  the  cause  of  his 
abiKioCment  of  India.  In  301  he  joined  Lysimachus  in  Asia 
llinorrUui  at  Ipsus  Antigonus  fell  before  their  combined  power. 
A  Bew  partition  of  the  empire  foUowcdt  by  whkfa  Sdeuott  added 
to  Us  Ungdom  Syria,  and  pcriiapa  wne  ic^au  of  Minor. 
The  possession  of  Syria  gave  him  an  opening  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  he  immediately  founded  here  the  new  city  of  Antioch  upon 
the  Orontes  as  his  chief  scat  of  government.  His  previous 
capital  had  bc^n  the  city  of  Scleucia  whi(h  he  h.i(!  foun(lr<l  upon 
the  Tigris  (almost  coinciJing  in  site  with  Bagdad),  and  this 
continued  to  be  the  capital  for  the  eastern  satrapies.  About  293 
he  installed  his  son  Antiochus  there  as  viceroy,  the  vast  extent 
of  the  empire  seeming  to  require  a  double  government.  The 
C^>lurc  of  Demetrius  in  285  added  to  Selcucus's  prestige.  The 
unpapuiariiy  of  I^ysioitchtta  after  the  muider  of  AfaUiocks  fav« 
Selenraaae|if»eMttDHyforf«aiovlngMBhMrIva].  tliilntcrveii* 
tion  in  the  west  was  solicited  by  Ptolemy,  Ccraunus,  who,  on  the 
accession  to  the  Egyptian  throne  of  his  brother  Ptolemy  II. 
(285),  had  at  first  taken  refuge  with  Lysimachus  and  then  with 
Seleucus  War  between  Seteucus  and  Lysimachus  broke  out, 
and  On  the  fa!  J  of  Coru-ptxlion  in  Lydia  Lysimachus  fell  (iSi). 
Seleucus  now  saw  the  whole  empire  of  Alexander,  Egypt  alone 
excepted,  in  his  hands,  and  moved  to  take  possession  of  Mace- 
donia and  Thrace.  He  intended  to  leave  Asia  to  Antiochus  and 
content  himself  for  the  remainder  of  his  days  with  the  Macedonian 
Uncdom  in  ita  old  limits.  He  had,  however,  hardly  crotsed  into 
tke  CbefaonewwlMa  he  «u  amirinamd  by  Ptolmy  Ceraiwos 
near  Lyriuadiia  (181). 

Aimocircs  I.  Sotes  (324  or  373-167)  was  half  a  Persian,  his 
mother  Apainc  being  one  of  those  c.isteni  princesses  whom 
Alexander  had  given  as  wives  to  liis  generals  in  3?4.  On  the 
assassination  of  his  father  (.'81),  the  task  of  holding  together  the 
empire  was  a  formidable  one,  and  a  r«.'voU  in  Syria  broke  out 
almost  immediately.  Wiih  his  father's  murderer,  {'toltsny, 
AntiocJius  was  soon  compelled  to  make  peace,  abaniltxung 
apparently  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  In  Asia  Minor  he  was 
unable  to  lediice  Biihynia  or  the  Peniaa  dynaatica  which  ruled 
in  Cappadoda.  In  >7S  the  Ganb  broke  into  Asia  Minor,  and  a 
victory  which  Antiochus  won  over  these  hordes  is  said  to  have 
beentheoriginof  histitleof5oKr(Gr.for"  saviour  ").  Atlhcend 
of  77J  the  que«^tion  of  Paloline,  which  had  bc-cn  open  betvvein 
the  houses  of  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy  since  the  partition  of  501, 
led  to  hostiliiies  (the  "  First  Syrian  War  ").  It  had  iteen  con- 
tinuously in  Ptoienuic  occup^ii^n,  but  the  house  of  Seleucus 
maintained  its  claim.  War  did  not  materially  change  the  out- 
lines of  the  two  kingdoms,  thoa^  frontier  cities  like  Damascus 
andtliecaastdistrictsof  AsiaMinormightdMngehands.  About 
s6a  Antteclin*  tried  to  iKcak  tlie  fniving  power  of  Berfanram 
by  force  of  arms,  Iwt  suffered  defeat  near  Satdls  and  died  soon 
afterwards  (267).  His  eldest  son  Sclcucus.  who  had  ruled  in  the 
east  as  viceroy  from  275  (?)  tiU  768/7,  P"t  to  death  in  that 
year  by  bis  father  on  the  charge  of  rebellion  (Wacc,  J  .U.S.  xxv., 
1905,  p.  101  f.).  He  wa?  succcc-dc-'l  (j6i)  by  his  second  son 
Anti<j|-Hus  H,  Tmeos  (2S6-;46),  whose  mother  was  the  Mace- 
donian princess  Stratonicc,  daughter  of  DeroetritlS  Poliorcctes. 
War  with  Egypt  si  ill  went  on  along  the  coasts  of  Ask  Minor  (the 
**  Sccend  Syrian  War  Antiochua  also  made  seme  attempt 
to  cet  a  IMiaf  b  Thiace.  About  spa  peace  ««•  ooodiMicd 
between  Antiodius  and  Ptoilemy  11.,  Antiochus  repudbting 
bis  wife  Laodke  and  ntarrying  Ptolemy's  daughter  Berenice, 
but  by  246  Antiochus  h.id  left  Berenice  and  her  infant 
son  in  Antioch  to  live  again  with  Laodice  in  Asia  NJinor. 
Liodicc  pMiisoned  him  and  protlainieil  her  son  SELirrus  II. 
CALumcvsCreigned  246-227)  king,  whilst  her  partis.in&at  Antioch 
made  away  with  Berenice  and  her  son.  Berenice's  brother, 
Ploiemy  lU.,  wbo  liad  just  auooseded  to  the  Egyptiaa  tlirafie. 
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at  ncebivaded  the  Sefeucid  realm  nd  narcbed  vidorfoody  to 

the  Tigris  or  bcyoad,  lereiving  the  submission  of  the  eastern 

provinci-s,  whilst  tiis  fleets  swept  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor.  la 
the  inlerior  of  Asia  Minor  Seleutus  maintained  himself,  and  >4hea 
Ptolemy  returned  to  Lgypt  he  recovered  Northern  Syri.a  and  the 
nearer  provinces  of  Iian.  In  Asia  Minor  his  younger  brother 
Antiochus  Hierax  was  put  up  against  him  by  a  parly  to  which 
Laodice  herself  adhered.  At  Ancyra  (nhoul  23$?)  Seleuois 
sustaihed  a  crushing  defeat  and  left  the  country  beyond  the 
Taurus  to  his  brother  and  the  other  powers  of  tbe  peninsula. 
Of  these  KiVtmnn  now  rose  to  greitncss  under  Attalus  f  and 
Antiochus  Hierax  perished  as  a  fugitive  in  Thrace  in  228/7.  A 
year  later  Seleucus  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  His 
elder  son,  Selxuci;s  III.  Soieb  (reigned  277-233),  toak  up  the 
task  of  reconquering  Asia  Minor  from  Attaiu&,  but  fell  by  a 
conspiracy  in  his  own  camp. 

Antiochus  111.  tm.  Great  (242-187),  Callinicus's  younger 
son,  a  youth  of  about  eighteen,  now  succeeded  to  a  disorganized 
kingdom  (223).  Not  only  was  Asia  Minor  detached,  but  the 
further  eastern  provinces  had  broken  away,  Bactria  under  the 
Creek  Diodotua  («.».),  and  Parthia  under  the  nomad  ciiieftain 
Arsaecs.  Soon  after  Antiochua'a  acccssioo»  MctBa  and  Bcnis 
revolted  under  tbdr  fowciMCS,  tlw  brothers  MoIob  and  Ala* 
ander.  The  young  kirtg  was  fai  tbe  hands  of  the  bad  minister 
Hermeias,  and  was  induced  lo  make  an  attack  on  Pak-^tine 
instead  of  going  in  person  lo  face  the  rebels.  The  attack  on 
Palestine  was  a  fiasco,  and  the  gcnctals  sent  against  Molonand 
Alexander  met  with  disaster.  Only  in  Asia  Mincer,  where  the 
Selcucid  cause  was  represented  by  the  king's  cousin,  the  able 
Achaeus,  was  its  prestige  restored  and  the  Pergametie  power 
driven  back  to  its  earlier  limits.  In  Stl  Antiochus  at  last  «eri 
east,  and  tbe  icbdlion  of  Moloa  and  Alcsandcr  collapsed.  Ihe 
subndmloii  of  Lcmer  Media,  which  had  asserted  iu  iadcpCBdenc* 
under  Artalwsaoes,  followed.  Antiochus  rid  himsdf  of  Hermeiss 
by  asnaeinalbn  and  returned  to  Syria  (220).  Meanwhile 
Achaeus  himself  had  revolted  and  assumed  the  tillc  of  king  in 
.Asia  Minor.  Since,  however,  his  fiovker  was  not  well  enouch 
grounded  lo  allow  of  his  attacking  Syria,  Antiochus  considered 
that  he  might  leave  Achaeus  for  the  prt^cnt  and  renew  hts 
attempt  on  Palestine.  The  campaigns  of  219  and  218  carried 
ihe  Selcucid  arms  almost  to  the  confines  of  Egypt*  but  in  aij 
Ptolemy  IV.  confronted  Antiochus  at  Raphia  and  iafiiclsd  « 
defeat  iQHMi  him  wluch  nullified  all  Aniiocbus'a  Sttcceiaas  and 
compelled  Mm  to  withdraw  north  of  the  Lebanon.  I>  »t6 
Antiochus  went  north  to  deal  with  Achaeus,  and  had  fay  >t4 
driven  him  from  the  field  into  Sardis.  Antiochus  contrived  to 
get  possession  of  the  i>erson  of  Achaeus  (see  PoiYBIfS),  bvit 
the  ciladcl  held  out  till  ri  j  under  Athaeus's  widow  and  then 
surrendered.  H.iving  thus  recovered  the  central  pan  of  .Asu 
Minor — for  the  dynasties  in  Pergamum,  Biihynia  and  Cappadocia 
the  Selcucid  government  was  obliged  to  tolerate — Antiochus 
turned  to  recover  the  outlying  provinces  of  ihc  north  and  cast. 
Xerxes  of  Armenia  was  brought  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy 
in  aia.  In  aop  Aatiechws invaded  J^rthia,  occupied  ihe  cspiial 
Hecatompylus  and  puslwd  forward  into  Hyrcania.  The 
Parthian  king  was  apparently  granted  peace  on  his  submission. 
In  200  Antiochus  was  in  Bactria.  where  the  original  rebel  had 
In-en  supplanted  by  another  Grcxk  Kulhydcmus  (sec  further 
BAcrmA  and  articles  on  the  separate  niler>).  The  issue  was 
again  favouralile  to  Anlio<  hus  Alter  sustaining  a  famous  sx-ge 
in  his  capital  bacira  (Balkh),  Euthydemus  obtained  an  honour- 
able peace  by  which  the  hand  ol  one  of  Antiochus 's  daughters 
was  pfomiied  to  hk  son  Demetrius.  Antiochus  next,  following 
hi  the  stepa  of  Aleaaoder,  crossed  into  the  Kabul  vaBey.  received 
the  homage  of  tbe  Indian  king  Sophagssenus  and  rctwacd  west 
by  way  of  Scistan  and  Kerman  (206/s).  From  Seleuda  00  the 
Tigris  he  led  a  short  exp<-dilion  down  the  Persian  Hull  against 
the  Gerrhaeans  of  the  Aral  ian  co.isi  (joi;;4>.  Antiochus  seemed 
(o  have  restored  (he  Selcucid  empire  in  the  east  and  the  achieve^ 
ment  brought  him  the  title  of  "  the  Great  King."  In  205^4 
the  infant  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes  succeeded  lo  the  Egyptian 
Ibnos^  iod  Antiochus  concluded  a  secret  pact  with  fUUp  of 
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Once 

>  AatiDclm  atttdtai  Modnah  tad  Iqr  (99  ke  MM  io.kiTO 
had  puuutfMi  of  ft.  It  wu,  howcvtr,  neovcnd  tot  Ptofemy 

by  (he  Actnliin  Scopas.  But  the  recovery  was  brief,  for  in  i(jS 
Scopis  was  defeated  by  Antiochus  at  the  battle  of  the  Panium, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  a  battle  which  marks  the  end  of 
Ptolemaic  rule  in  Palestine.  In  197  Antlochus  moved  to  Asia 
Minor  to  secure  the  coast  towns  which  h  id  ru  kijO  A-ledged 
Ptolemy  ud  tbe  independent  Greek  cities.  It  was  this  enterprise 
which  bmn^A  Um  into  antagonism  with  Rome,  since  Smyrna 
and  LampncttS  mppeakd  to  tbe  republic  td  the  wcat,  and  the 
tcsiioii  beome  greater  iJlar  Aatiodras  ha4  in  xp6  established  a 
faotiMt  im  Thnee^  Urn  cvaantiaB  of  Gneco  bgr  Uw  Romans 
gave  AatlodNii  Vk  opportaaitjr,  and  he  nam  liad  tba  fugitive 
Hannibal  at  his  court  to  urge  him  on.  In  192  Antiochus  invaded 
Greece,  having  the  Actolians  and  other  Greek  states  as  his  allies. 
In  191,  however,  he  was  routed  at  Thcrmopybe  by  the  Romans 
under  Manius  Arilius  Glabrio,  and  obliKcd  to  withdraw  to  Asia. 
But  tbe  Romans  followed  up  their  success  by  attacking  Antiothus 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  th:  decisive  victory  of  L.  Cornelius  Scipio 
at  Magnesia  ad  Sipylum  (190),  following  on  tbe  defeat  of 
1  at  sea  oS  Side,  gave  Asia  Minor  into  their  hands.  By 
I  of  Apamea  (tSS)  the  Selcucid  king  abandoned  all  the 
'  Mcth  flC  Uw  TMaai)  «Uch  ana  diatiflratcd  aaMQg  tba 
faleiidt'of  Itoaia.  AaacaaaeqncaeaflltUiblowtotbaSelMcU 
power,  tbe  outlying  provinces  of  tbe  empire,  recovered  bf 
Antiochus,  reasserted  their  Independence.  Antiochus  perished 
in  a  frc5h  cx7>r<lit:on  to  the  cast  in  Lurist.in  fiS;). 
»  The  Sdcucid  kingdom  as  Antiochus  left  it  to  his  son,  Seleucl'S 
IV.  PmLOPATOR  (reigned  iS;-i76l,  consisted  of  S>Tia  (now 
including  Cilida  and  Palestine),  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia  and 
Nearer  Iran  (Media  and  Pcrsis).  Sdeucus  IV.  was  compelled  by 
i  necessities,  created  in  part  by  the  hea\7  war-indemnity 
1^  Rome,  to  pursue  an  imambitious  policy,  and  was 
Iqr  Us  minisUr  Beliotkutts.  The  true  heir, 
OB  of  Sckaco^  bAg  aaar  laldDed  ia  Rome  as  a 
hostage,  the  kingdom  was  seised  hf  tiM  yaOBfer  brother  of 
Sdeucus,  AjmocHt« IV.  EnPRANXS  {U.  "tie  Manifest  [god]"; 
parodied  Epim.mts.  "the  mad"),  who  reigned  i/6-x6.».  In 
170  Eg>'pt.  governed  by  regents  for  the  boy  Ptolemy  Philo- 
metor,  attcmpicd  to  reconquer  Palestine;  Antiochus  not  only 
defeated  this  attempt  but  invaded  and  occupied  Egypt.  He 
failed  to  take  .Alexandria,  where  the  people  set  up  the  younger 
brother  of  Philometor,  Ptolemy  Eurgctc?,  as  king,  but  he  left 
Phbometor  as  his  ally  installed  at  Mt  r^phis.  When  the  two 
brathtn  combined,  Aatiodias  again  invaded  £K>-pt  (168),  but 
vaaooopdM  to  tatbafegr  the  Roman  envoy  C.  Popillius  Laenas 
(consul  t7a),aftertbelditodcioaBaiB«liidttlwRonuuidiewa 
drde  in  the  sand  about  the  Ung  and  demanded  iris  answer  before 
be  stepped  out  of  it.  Antiochus  exercised  his  contemporaries 
by  tbe  riddk-s  of  liis  half-brilliant,  half-crazy  personality.  He 
had  resided  at  Rome  as  a  hostage,  and  afterwards  for  his  pleasure 
at  Atlicns,  and  had  brought  to  his  kingdom  an  admiration  for 
iqmblican  institutions  and  an  enthtisiasm  for  Hellenic  culture — 
OT,at  any  rate,  for  its  externals.  There  is  evidence  that  the  forms 
«f  Greek  political  life  were  more  fully  adopted  under  his  sway  by 
Magroitlie  Syrian  cities.  He  qwnt  lavishly  on  public  buildings 
■t  haaM  and  ia  tbe  older  ecatiaa  ol  Hc^nism,  like  Athens. 
Ooii|taw  dl^riaj  and  tbsatdod  ponp  wan  Ua  dcUgbt*  At 
tbe  sane  time  be  seaadaBaed  tbe  werid  bjr  Ui  riotous  Bvtag  and 
undignified  familiarities.  But  he  could  persevere  in  an  astute 
policy  under  the  cover  of  an  easy  (feniality  and  had  no  scruples. 
It  is  his  contact  with  the  Jews  which  ha?  chicily  interested  l.iti  r 
ages,  and  he  is  doubtless  the  monarch  dcivcribcd  in  the  pseudo- 
prophetic  ch.iptcrsof  lUniel  iq.w).  Jcrus.dem,  near  the  Egyptian 
frontier,  was  an  important  point,  and  in  one  of  its  internal  revolu- 
tions Antiochus  saw,  perbqia  not  without  reason,  a  defection  to 
tbe  Egyptian  side.  His  chastisement  of  the  dty,  ioduding  as  it 
did  tbe  spoliation  of  the  umpk,  served  tbe  additiWBal  purpose 
«t  nttivfiV  bia  fiaaactal  neocaoitisa.  It  wuanaMmaCaatiy 

tdidts 


tbh  Tibrrh  pmmtf  d  iliii  Mar  rati— an  wtnilBnii  fir  n  Minriww) ' 
In  iM  Antiocbiis  left  Syria  to  attempt  tbe  reconcpiest  of  the 
further  provinces.   He  seems  to  have  been  signally  Bucceasful. 

Armenia  returned  to  alirginncc,  the  capital  of  Media  was  re- 
colonized  a5  Kpiphanca,  and  Antiodius  was  pursuing  his  plana 
in  the  east  n  hen  he  died  at  Tabac  in  Pcrsis,  aftSaibBdllVgaOBO 
sort  of  roent.\l  dcr-mgemcnt  (winter  164/3). 

He  left  a  son  of  nine  ye.^rs,  A.vTioaius  V.  l:.tJ7AT0a  (reipMd 
164-163),  in  whose  name  (be  kingdom  was  administered  by 
a  famaiflla  Their  government  was  feeble  and  corrupt.  Tm 
attaaapt  to  cbeck  tte  Jewisb  rebcUioa  ended  in  a  weak  ooaa* 
promise.  ThdrauibaarasaeetoRoniesocaiagadtbaGndtdtlaa 
of  $yria  that  the  SaoMui  envoy  Graeus  Octavina  (eaaaal  t6$  bx). 
wtsaaoassbatedfatlaodicea  (162).  Atthis}uactni«])eaMtria%. 
the  son  of  Sclcucus  IV.,  escaped  from  Rome  and  was  received  in 
Syria  as  tbe  true  king.  Antiochus  Eupator  was  put  to  death.' 
Deketkius  I.  SOTER  (reigned  162-150)  was  a  strong  and 
ambitious  ralcr.  He  crushed  the  rebellion  of  Timarchus  in 
^^rdI,^  and  reduced  Judaea  to  new  subjection.  But  he  waa 
unpopular  at  Antiocb,  and  fell  before  a  coalition  of  the  three 
king}  of  Egypt,  Pergamum  and  Cappadocia.  An  impostor,  who 
claimed  to  be  a  son  of  Antiochus  Ep^phaBCSi  Alkxandex  Balm 
(reigned  150-145),  was  instslled  sa  Uag  bgr  Ptoleoqr  Philometor 
and  giwB  PtebBy%  daughter  Geopatni  ta  wifs^  but  Aleaaadcr 
pfovadte  be  dissolute  and  bicapable,  and  wbcn  Demetrius,  the 
aom  of  Demetrius  I.,  was  brought  back  to  Syria  by  Cretan  con- 
deUitri,  Ptolemy  transferred  his  support  and  Cleopatra  to  the 
rightful  heir.  Alexander  was  defeated  by  Ptolemy  at  the  battle 
of  the  Oenoparas  near  Antiocb  and  murdered  during  his  flight. 
Ptolemy  himself  died  of  the  wound  he  bad  received  in  the  battle. 

DEMr.  iHirs  H.  NicAToR  (first  reign  145-140)  was  a  mere  Un  ,'  ind 
the  mi  s  jverriment  of  his  Cretan  supporters  led  to  the  infar.'.  s  r.  of 
Alexander  UaLi*.  A.NTIOCUVS  VI.  ijlONVSUS,  being  net  u^;  against 
him  (IAS)  by  TrypiMa,  a  maBwate  of  the  Uagdom.  Demetrius  waa 
driven  from  Antiocb  and  find  bis  oooC  m  tbe  Beighbourins  Seieocia. 
la  143  Ttyphoa  murdered  the  young  Aatiodius  and  anurocd  tlw 
dtaden  iiimicif.  Three  years  bter  Uenetrius  set  otf  to  reconquer 
tbe  eattem  province*  from  the  Parthians,  !ca\-ing  Queen  Cleopatra 
to  m.iintain  hii  cause  in  Syria.  When  Denetriut  wai  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Parthiant,  his  younger  brother  ANTIOCHUS  Vll.  StDETKS  (164- 
129)  appeared  in  Syria,  married  Cteopatra  and  crushed  Tiypboik 
Antiochus  VII.  was  the  last  strong  ruhrr  of  tbe  dynasty  (1W-139). 
He  took  Jeruialem  and  once  more  brought  tbe  Jews,  who  had  won 
their  independence  under  tbe  llannonacan  family,  to  subjection 
(«'e  Maccabees).  He  led  a  new  expedition  against  the  ParthUns 
in  130,  but,  after  sijcnal  succc««-s.  fell  li,;hting  in  Ijg  (tee  alwj  Persia, 
Uiitory).  E)emetnu»  (*econd  reign  129-126^,  who  h.;d  l>cen  allowed 
by  the  Parthian*  to  escape,  now  returned  to  S>ria,  but  w.in  soon 
again  driven  from  Antiocn  l>y  a  pretender,  Alkxakdes  Zabikas, 
who  bad  tbe  support  of  the  king  of  Egypt.  OsaMttiusi 


barbarian'  races,  more  and  more  aiiert  their  independence.  Both 
Demetrius  11.  and  Antiochus  VII.  left  children  by  Cleopatra,  who 
form  rival  branches  of  the  royal  bouK.  To  the  line  of  Demetrius 
belong  his  son  SELEUcts  V.  (126),  assassinated  by  his  mother  CIeo> 
patra,  Axtiochus  Vlll.  Guvrus  (141-96).  who  succeeded  in  tt6 
the  younger  bratber  of  Seleucus  V.,  the  sons  of  Crypus.  Sblbvcits  VI. 
ErirRAltaa  Nicatok  (reined  96-95).  Axtiochus  XI.  EriPHAfcES 
PlIILADELrnrs  (reigned  during  95),  Philip  I.  frcipncd  vS'^i). 
Demetrius  111.  Eukairos  (reigned  gj-ftsj.  and  .Amiociu  s  Xll. 
DiOSVSUS  EpiphA!<XS  (reigned  86?-85?),  .and  Ustly  PlllLlP  II.,  the 
vn  of  Philip  I.,  who  appears  momcnt.irily  on  the  in  the  !.\^t 

days  of  confusion.  To  the  line  of  Antiochus  Vll.  belong  hit  ton 
Aimociras  IX.  CvztCENVS  (reigned  1 16-95),  the  snn  of  GK^etua, 
AxnocHiTs  X.  EussBBS  (reigned  95-83?).  and  the  son  of  ewebcs,* 
AsTiorm  1  XIII.  Asiaticus  (rcinned  So-<5).  In  83  Tigranes,  the 
kini?  of  Arnu ma.  in\'adcd  Syria,  and  by  69  bis  conque«t  had  reached 
as  far  as  Ptolcmais,  when  he  *  obliRcd  to  evacuate  Syria  to  defctid 
own  kingdom  from  the  k  iinarv  When  Pompey  appeared  in 
Syria  in  64,  Antiochus  XI II.  U-^scd  to  be  restored  to  hts  ancestral 


a  year  «r  two  later  (aftar  idQi  Aariacbua  I 
pnctiflaa  «i  JwUm  bgr  imai  aad  it  waa  1 


'  Some  of  the  indications  of  our  documents  would  make  him 
older,  and  these  are  foUowed  by  Niese  fiii-  p.  276.  note  $).  But  in  tlut 
case  Demetrius  I.  must  have  already  had  a  wife  and  wn  when  he 
escaped  from  Rome,  and  it  teems  to  me  highly  improbable  that 
such  a  materi.il  factor  in  the  situation  ■wtjuld  have  \iccn  left  out  o* 
account  in  Polybtus's  full  narrative.  After  all.  it  is  only  a  quesfton 
of  probabiUties.  and  the  difficulties  of  fitting  a  wrfe  and  child  into 
the  stoiy  seem  to  be  very  great,  whether  we  conceive  tbcm  left 
 ^      •  bilalyrarsoateiitefi 
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kingdom  or  what  thred  wu  left  oC  it.  Pompey  icbMadMd  BMde 
Syru  a  Roman  province.  Antiochui  Gryput  had  ^TCB  Muliughtef 
in  maniaKe  to  Miihradaie*  (?.».),  a  Vine;  of  Coraraagcne,  and  the 
subsequent  kings  of  CoramaRcnc  (■«■<!  umlrr  Antioc  hus)  r Uimrd  in 
COOMqucnce  ttill  to  Ifprtwnt  the  S  tcucid  hou5.c  after  it  had  become 
extinct  in  the  male  hnc.  .imj  .nh  [  Vd  AiiU'uhus  as  the  cKaastic 
aaac  The  kingdom  waii  cxtinsul^cd  by  Rome  in  73.  The  son 
«f  the  htt  Uagt  Caiua  Julius  Antipchua  Epiphaaea  PUIopappus, 
«n  Roam  oraml  for  a.d.  too. 

AtrTHOMTiu. — E.  R.  Bcvan,  Houu  0/  SeUucut  (19C0),  and  the 
earlier  literature  of  the  subject  there  cited.  In  addition  may  be 
mentioned  D&sa.  AclalK>^  Corvatta,  Divuu>ne  ammtnistrativa  dtl- 
V  impero  det  Selruiidi  (ifKJi);  HauMoullicr.  Ilisttnrf  <U  MUtt  tt  du 
DidymeioH  (190a):  B.  Niese.  Gtich.  d.  gtuck  u.  maktd.  SUaien, 
Teil  3  (1903):  J.  Beloch.  GrtacMieiU  Geukuhu.  vol  iU.;  C.  Mac- 
donald,  ''Early  Seleucid  Poftraits,"  Jonrn.  of  Htll.  Stud,  xxiii. 
('W).  P-  9^  '■;  A.  J.  B.  Ware,  "Hellenistic  Ro>-al  Portraits," 
Jaunt,  cf  IteU.  Stud.  xxv.  (190;),  p.  86  f.  For  the  chronoloify  of 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  the  Maccabaean 
revolt,  see  a  paper  by  J.  WcUhauien,  "  Ober  den  gejchichtlichen 
Wert  de*  2ten  M  akkabterbucbs,"  NackriclUem  d.  k.  GtttUuhaJi  d. 
Wxnenuh.  tu  GdOinitu.  PkULtiA  Ktum,  I9QS,  Heft  3;  and 
Maccabus,  Hufafjr.  (E.  R.  B.) 

WBM  (OAs.  «mK  cf.  Dutch  idf,  Ger.  mOc,  MifttA. 

n  »  prawMD,  air  ^boNBt  Studied  to  »  peiw^ 
nooAid  adjhclh*  to  five  m|Aa«ii,  or  to  iodfeatc  A  idlod^ 
as  aa  adjective  a  wind  properly  nwaaing  wne,  identical,  also 
very  (leen  in  the  expression  "  self-same  ^,  hence  single,  plain, 
not  mixed  with  another  colour.  It  is  also  r\  flr  riit's  term  for  a 
flower  wl'.icb  has  uniformity  of  lint,  wiihuu;  miikingi  or  other 
tints.  As  a  noun  "  self  "  means  one's  own  person;  for  the 
psychological  use  of  the  term  s<e  I'svciiology,  &c.,  and  for  its 
ethical  aspect  Egoism. 

SEUQMAN,  EDWIN  ROBERT  ANDERSON  (1861-  ), 
American  economist,  was  bom  at  New  York  on  the  35th  of  April 
s86i.  He  was  educated  at  Columbia  UaiverHty,  and,  after 
•twllyiiif  for  three  yean  in  Germany  and  Fkaaoe,  became  prize 
bctanr  at  CdumUa  Uahranitjr  fai  i88fc  bdnt  awde  adjunct 
profeim  of  political  ccoaony  tai  iMt.  Be  becam  McVickar 
professor  of  p<^tical  economy  in  the  same  univcruty  in  1904. 
His  principal  works  are  Railway  Ttiri^'s  (18S7),  The  Shifting  amd 
Iiuidcnct  0]  Taxation  (iSw;  3rd  ed.,  loio),  Progressive  Taxation 
in  Theory  and  Practice  (1894;  snd  cd-  1998),  Economic  Jnltrpre- 
talion  of  History  (t9M{  and  ed.  I907),  aad  PrkuifUM  ff  Eco- 
nomies (1907). 

SELIll,  the  name  of  three  sultans  of  l^vtey. 

Sunt  L  (1465-1511)  anccecded  in  1512  his  father  Baytzid 
IL,iiboBkedetknMMd,aad  whose  death,  following  immediately 
aftcnmdi,  fsm  llie  to  suspidma  which  Selim's  character 
eaUbdy  fuAified.  He  signaUaed  U>  aeoeirion  by  putting  to 
death  Ut  brothers  and  nephews;  and  gave  early  proof  of  icaolu- 
tion  by  boldly  cutting  down  before  their  troops  two  officers 
who  showed  signs  of  insubordination.  A  bigoted  Sur.ni.  he 
resolved  on  putting;  <lawn  the  Shi'ite  heresy,  which  had  g.uncrl 
many  adherents  in  Turkey:  the  number  of  these  was  estimated 
OS  high  as  40,000.  Selim  determined  on  war  with  Persia,  where 
the  heresy  was  the  prevalent  religion,  and  in  order  that  the 
Shi'ites  in  Turkey  should  give  no  trouble  during  the  war, 
("measures  were  taken,"  as  the  Turkish  historian  states,  which 
nay  be  eaplained  aa  the  reader  deaiies,  and  which  provadiully 
aficadoui.  The  campaign  wUch  fdlowied  waa  a  tifmnpii  for 
8elln«  whoae  firmness  and  courage  overcame  the  pu^animity 
and  Insubordination  of  the  Janissaries.  Syria  and  Eg>-pi  next 
fell  before  him;  he  became  master  of  the  huh'  cities  of  Islam; 
and,  most  important  of  all,  he  induced  the  liil  Caliph  of  the 
Abbasid  dynasty  formally  to  surrender  the  title  of  caliph  (q.v.), 
as  well  as  its  outward  emblems,  vii.  the  holy  standard,  the 
sword  and  the  mantle  of  the  prophet.  The  dignity  with  which 
the  Ottoman  stdtans  have  thereby  become  invested  lends  them 
that  prestige  throughout  the  Mtiasulman  world  which  is  of  such 
iauMitaace  to  tbe  pwiuit  day«  and  which  haa  thrown  into 
ofaHviaa  the  «aBadoB  that  thacaUphoaiH  to  be  aaAiabof 
thstiibeafKoicUi.  AftcrhiantiininomUaEgyptlaaeaBapaigo, 
be  was  preparing  an  expedition  against  Kbodea  when  be  was 
f  ■  I  r-  Len  by  sickness  a-id  died,  on  the  und  of  September  1511, 
in  the  tiinlh  year  of  his  rciga,  neat  lb«  very  qwt  where  lie  had 


attacked  his  father's  troope,  not  far  fron^.  Adrianopte.  He  waa 
about  fifty-five  years  of  age.  He  was  bigoted,  bloodthirsty 
and  relentless,  though  one  Turkish  historian  praises  his  humanity 
for  ha\  ing  forbidden  the  cutting  up  alive  of  condemned  persons, 
or  the  roasting  of  them  before  a  slow  fire;  and  at  one  time  he 
was  with  difficulty  dimiaded  from  ordering  the  complete  extirpa- 
tion of  all  the  Christians  in  Turkey.  His  ambition  was  insatiable; 
he  is  said  to  have  eidaimed  when  looking  at  a  map  that  tba 
whole  wodd  did  not  form  a  sovereignty  vast  enough  for  out 
mooaidk.  Hiafamt  moaths'  victorioMa  iwrnpaign  ataint  Penia 
waa  undertaken  and  lUCCiarfiiBy  catded  uroo^  oootzary  to 
the  advice  of  his  ministers,  several  of  whom  he  executed  for  d>eir 
opposition  to  his  plans;  and  he  achieved  an  enterprise  which 
neither  Jenghlz  Khan  nor  Tiniur  was  able  to  carry  out.  It  is 
said  that  he  contemplated  the  conquest  of  India  and  that  he  wu 
the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

Sxuu  II.  (i  $34-1 574)  v'as  a  son  of  Suleiman  I.  and  his  favourite 
Roxclana,  and  succeeded  his  fathn  in  1566.  He  was  the  first 
sultan  entirely  devoid  of  military  virtues  and  willing  to  abandlH 
all  power  to  his  ministers,  provided  he  were  left  faw  tO  ponoa 
his  orgha  and  dcbauchca.  FoftnniAa^  f or  the  oontijr,  aa  abb 
grand  vidcrtUabonnadSakalli,  waa  at  tbe  bead  of  aliiiii,  aad 
two  years  after  SeUm'a  accewton  succeeded  in  cooduding  at 
Coiuuuitinople  an  honourable  treaty  with  the  emperor  Mad* 
milian  II.,  uhereby  the  emperor  agreed  to  pay  to  Turkey  an 
annual  "  prestnt  "  of  30,000  ducats  (Feb.  t?,  1568).  Against 
Russia  he  was  less  fortunate,  and  the  first  encounter  between 
Turkey  and  her  future  northern  rival  gave  presage  of  disaster 
tu  cotnc.  A  plan  had  been  elaborated  at  Constantinople  for 
uniting  the  Volga  and  Don  by  a  canal,  and  in  tbe  summer  OL 
1569  a  Urge  force  of  Janissaries  and  cavalry  were  sent  to  hjf 
siege  to  Astrakhan  and  begin  the  canal  worka>a^ik  an  Oueaam 
fleet  beaicced  Aiov.  Bat  a  MMtie  of  tbe  ganlMB  of  Aattabbii 
drove  badi  the  bedegen;  iSioeo  Biwdiia,  under  Xaea  Seie> 
Uaaov,  attadMl  and  seattned  tbe  wwknen  end  tbe  TUar 
foioa  sent  for  their  protection;  and,  finally,  the  Ottoman  fleet 
was  destroyed  by  a  storm.  Early  in  1570  the  ambassadors 
of  Ivan  the  Terrible  conc  luded  at  Consiani  inoplc  a  treaty  which 
restored  friendly  relations  l>ctwccn  the  sultan  and  the  tsar. 
Expeditions  in  the  Hcjaz  and  "i'emen  were  more  successful,  and 
tbe  conquest  of  Cyprus  in  1571,  which  provided  ScUm  with 
his  favotirite  vintage,  led  to  the  calamitous  naval  defeat  of 
Lepanto  in  the  same  year,  the  moral  importance  of  which  has 
often  been  luder-cstimatcd,  and  which  at  least  freed  the  Mcditcr* 
faaaea  horn  tbe  oonaiia  by  iriwm  it  waa  infeated.  Turkey's 
ibattCNd  fleeta  were  ioea  tHtored,  and  SetBoOl  waa  preparing 
for  a  fresh  attack  on  Venice,  when  the  sultan's  death  00  the. 
T  ith  of  December  1 574  cot  short  his  plans.  Little  can  be  said  of 
this  degenerate  son  of  Suleiman,  who  during  the  eight  years  of 
his  reign  never  girded  on  the  sword  of  Osnsan,  and  preferred  tbe 
clashing  of  wine-gob!ets  to  the  shock  of  arn~.s,  save  that  with  the 
dissolute  tastes  of  his  mother  he  had  not  inherited  her  ferocity. 

Seuu  III.  (1763-1808)  was  a  son  of  Sultan  Mustafa  HI. 
and  succeeded  his  uncle  Abd-ul-Hamid  I.  in  1789.  The  talents 
and  energy  with  which  he  was  endowed  had  endeared  him  to 
the  peoptet  and  gieat  bopca  were  founded  on  bia  accwswe 
He  bad  eNocbted  mkb  witb  fardgBcn,  aad  waa  tboreogbty 
persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  reforming  his  state.  But  A«tria 
and  Russia  gave  him  no  time  for  anything  but  defence,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  peace  of  Ja.s5y  (1703)  that  a  breathing  space 
was  allowed  him  in  F.uropc,  while  Bonaparte's  invasion  of  Egypt 
and  S\  ri.i  soon  called  for  Turkey's  strongest  efforts  and  for  the 
time  shattered  the  old-standing  French  alliance.  Sclim  profited 
by  tbe  respite  to  abolish  the  military  tenure  of  fiefs;  he  intro* 
duced  salutary  reforms  into  the  administration,  especially  la 
tbe  fiscal  department,  sought  by  well-cotuidered  plans  to  extrad 

by  wboa  a  imaB  eoipa  of  new  tioopa  caMed  mimml  JtiU  waa 

collected  and  drilled.  So  wdl  were  these  troops  or^idsed  that 
they  were  able  to  hold  their  own  against  rebellious  Janissaries 
in  the  European  provinces,  where  disaflcc.ed  governors  m.T 
scruple  of  attempting  to  make  use  of  them  agatost  the  icf  orouiig 
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in  future  picked  men  should  be  taken  annually  from  the 
Janissaries  to  serve  in  their  ranks.  Hereupon  the  Janissaries 
aod  o'.her  fnemics  of  progress  rose  at  Adrianople,  and  in  view 
of  their  number,  exceeding  10,000,  and  the  violence  of  their 
opposition,  it  was  dcricictl  that  the  reforms  mu'.t  be  given  up 
for  tlw  present.  Scrvia,  Egypt  and  the  principalities  were 
MeecMhrdy  the  Kcne  of  hostilities  in  which  Turkey  gained  no 
tuocesses,  and  in  1807  a  British  fleet  appeared  at  ConsUntinople, 
•tr&nge  to  say  to  insist  on  Turkey's  yielding  to  Russia's  demands 
bcridci  ditmiwhig  th«  amhnndor  oC  Napoleoa  L  Sdam  wu, 
bowvHV  tboroogfaly  WMkr  ths  fwBuHtfn  of  Ab  milwidor, 
Sebastian!,  and  the  fleet  was  compelled  to  retire  without  effect- 
ing its  purpose.  But  the  anarchy,  manifest  or  latent,  existing 
throughout  the  provinces  proved  too  great  for  Selim  to  cope  with. 
The  Janissirics  rose  once  more  in  revolt,  induced  the  Shcikh- 
ul-Islarn  to  grant  a  fetva  against  tlie  reforms,  dethroned  and 
imprisoned  Selim  (1807),  and  placed  his  nephew  Mustafa  on  the 
throne.  The  pasha  of  Rustchuk,  Mustafa  Bairakdar,  «  strong 
paniMn  of  the  reforms,  now  collected  an  army  of  40,000  men  and 
■HdMd  on  Constantinople  with  the  purpose  of  reinstating 
StMm*  BiitlwcaflMtoolkte;tlieill4atedicfonBiD(MltaBhMl 
feMB  Mnnglad  bthe  leragllo,  tad  Btlnkdu^  ody  icMwra  «M 
to  wreak  Us  vengeance  on  Mustafa  and  to  pbce  on  the  throne 
Mahmud  II.,  the  sole  surviving  member  of  the  house  of  Osman. 
For  authorities  see  Tl'RiC£V;  Ilislcry. 

SELINUS  (£«Xi)w?),  an  ancient  city  on  the  S.  criast  of  Sicily, 
37  m-  S.E.  direct  f:om  Liiybacuni  (the  modern  if.irsal.i)  and 
7  m.  S.E.  of  Castcl  Vetrano,  which  is  74  m.  S.S.W.  of  Palermo 
by  raiL  It  was  founded,  according  to  Thucydides,  in  618  B.C. 
by  ColoBilU  from  Megara  Hyblaea,  and  from  the  parent  city  of 
llcam  (mSiolt:  History).   The  name,  which  belonged  both 

totMdQraadtotheriveroiitbe  W.of  it,intdaiv«dffom  the 
wild  edeqr*  ivbldi  oviii  thm  aboBdaat^,  and  «Mdi  appears 

on  tome  of  its  coins  1^  NmisliATlcs,  Grttk,  %  "  SicQy  ").  We 
hear  of  boundary  dbpates  with  Segesta  as  early  as  580  B.C. 

Selinus  soon  grew  in  importance,  and  extended  its  borders  from 
the  Mazarus  to  the  Halycus.  Its  wealth  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  Several  of  its  tennplcs  bclonK  to  the  first  half  of  the  6th 
century  B.C.  Its  government  was  at  first  oligarchical,  but  about 
510  B.C.  a  short-lived  despotism  was  maintained  by  Peithagoras 
1,  after  him,  Euryleon  (Herod,  v.  4j,  46).  In  480  B.C.  Selinus 
the  Carthaginian  side.  After  this  ft  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
Tbucgrdkki  (vL  w)  qieaks  of  iu  wealth  and  of  the 


to,  and  an  orewMliilBg  force  (the  Siceliot  dtles  delaying  too 

much  in  coming  to  the  rescue)  under  Hannibal  took  and  destroyed 
the  city  in  409  B.C.,  the  walls  were  razed  to  the  ground,  6000 
inhabitants  were  killed,  5000  taken  prisoners,  and  only  1600 
escaped  to  Agrigcntum  (.Acragas).'  In  408  Hermocrates,  relum- 
ing from  exile,  occupied  Selinus  and  rebuilt  the  walls;  and  it  is 
to  him  that  the  fine  fort  on  the  neck  of  the  acropolis  must  be 
attributed.  Hence  be  attacked  Motya  and  FUlonniis  and  tbe 
rest  of  Punic  Sicily.  He  fell,  however,  in  407  in  an  attoB^ 
to  enter  Syracuse,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  tnaty  of  4OS  MA, 

natiittdatfactlanatdieclowolttefint  Punk  War,  wben 

its  inliabitants  were  transferred  to  Uybaeum.  It  was  never 
afterwards  rebuilt,  and  Strabo  (v^.  p.  372)  mentions  it  as  one  of 
the  eitinct  citius  of  Sicily. 

The  ancient  city  o<(  upierl  a  sand-hill  running  N.  and  S.;  the 
S.  portion,  overlcmkuix  the  hm.  which  wis  the  acropolis,  is 
surrounded  by  fine  w.Uls  of  masonry  of  rectangular  blocks  of 
stone,  which  &how  traces  of  the  noonstruction  of  408  B.C. 
It  is  tfavoaad  by  two  main  streets,  running  N.  and  S.  and  E. 
and  Wi»  boB  iriiich  others  diverged  at  right  angles.  There  are^ 
homm,  aooM  tncea  of  eaiUer  buildinfi  at  a  difldpmt  oricatatJ^ 
Only  tlw  S.B.  poitiaD  of  the  acropolis,  which  oontabtt  Mvoil 
temple^  haa  baea  cnavated:  in  the  rest  private  houaea  seem 
to  predotninate.  The  deities  to  whom  the  temples  were  dedi- 
cated not  being  certainly  known,  they  are  as  a  rule  indicated  by 
letters.  In  all  the  large  temples  the  cella  is  di\idcd  into  two 
p.irt^,  the  ?r7i;il!cr  and  inner  of  whicli  (the  ady'.um)  was  iiiteruJed 
for  the  cull  image.  The  opislhodomus  is  sometimes  omitted. 
All  of  them  lie  in  a  state  of  ruin,  and,  from  the  disposition  of  the 
drums  of  the  columns,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  tbcir  fall 
was  due  to  any  other  cause  than  an  earthquake.  Ttapla  C  is  the 
rartint  trf  thoann  tht  HTBtwIiti  \%  bad  lii  ^mAhium  hi  i>ff h  m\ 
(a  doable  torn  hi  the  faontf  nd  aevwtoan  an  aaA  long  adsk 
From  it  came  the  three  archaic  metopea  WOW  the  mawniin  at 
Palermo,  which  are  of  great  importance  h  the  hbtory  of  the 
development  of  art,  showing  Greek  sculpture  in  it=i  infancy.' 
Portions  of  the  coloured  terra-cotta  slabs  which  dccor.itcd  the 
cornice  and  other  architectural  members  have  also  been  dis- 
covered. Ncrt  to  it  on  the  N.  lies  temple  D,  both  having  been 
included  in  one  lemciMJ,  with  other  buildings  of  less  importance: 
to  the  E.  of  D  is  a  large  altar.  B  is  a  small  temple  of  cooqiam- 
tively  Late  date;  while  A  and  O  lie  on  the  Si>  iUe  of  the  Bite 
street  from  £.  to  W.  in  aaothcr  /crttefos. 


Tabu  of  Mtasuremtnls  «f  the  Templet  {in  feel). 


A. 

B. 

C. 

0. 

D. 

E. 

K. 

13a 

3tl 

aoQl 

tt3l 

203 

^! 

•  • 

78i 

mI 

•  • 

77» 

«oi 
(?) 
30* 

n\  (?) 

S8i 

a7l 

331 

4l 

61 

6 

6! 

55 

8}  (ui) 

36 

Periptero*- 
hcxa  stylos 
440  B.C 

Pr'-wtylo*- 
tct  ra  stylos 
After  340 
B.C. 

*a 

Periptcro*- 

34 

Pcriptenj*- 
hcxajtylo* 
570-554  *c. 

Pcnptcros- 
hexastylos 
Soon  alter 

410  abc 

Pcripteros- 
hexa  stylos 
570-S54 

PiSttdO'^bter 

hcxastylo^ 
981  S.C. 

480  B.C. 

octcatykw 

Length  nrlnding 


eadndlng 

steps  .  . 

Length  of  cella  .  . 
Breadth  of  cella 
Hcijjht   of  columns 

with  capitals  . 
Diameter  of  columns 

at  bottom  .  . 
Nnfflber  «f 

in 


date 


tieasures  in  iutfoiplci^  aal  the  dty  had  •  tnaavy  of  it*  oim 
atOlyinpia. 

A  dhputc  bctwecB  Sdtana  and  SegeMa  (piobably  the  levival 
of  a  similar  quarrel  aboot  4(4,  wiien  an  Athenian  force  appeart 
to  have  taken  part  *)  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Athenian 
expedition  of  415  B.C.  .Xt  its  clow  the  former  seemed  to  have 
the  latter  at  its  mercy,  but  an  appeal  to  Carthage  was  responded 

The  plant  was  formerfy  thought  tO  be  wiU  partby.  h  is  now 
gcnetaUy  agreed  that  it  Is  cday. 
*  a.  Ti2mis.fr.  99.  with  Died  id.  Ma8d/J0.xlv.p^  45.  New 


At  the  N.  end  of  the  acropolis  are  extensive  remains  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Hermocrates  acres*  the  narrow  neck  connecting  it  with  the 
rc'^t  of  the  hill.  In  Irunt  of  the  wall  lie*  a  deep  trench,  into  which 
wvrra]  passages  descend,  as  at  the  nearly  contemporary  fott  of 
Euryeliis  above  Synu:uve  <ov.).  Outdde  this  again  lies  a  projecting 
•enudrcolar  bastMO.  which  command*  the  entrance  from  the  ex* 
tenor  of  the  city  on  the  E..  a  winding  trench  approached  t>y  a  pair 
of  double  gateway*,  which  are  not  vaulted  but  covered  by  the 
gradual  projection  of  the  upper  courses.    Capitals  and  triglyphi 

*  The  fignxcs  are  tboM  of  Diodorus  (xiiL  $8},  but  seem  itraagcly 
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IImB  Mllicr  building!  have  hern  used  in  the  construction  uf  thtv: 
fortificmtioiM:  from  ihrir  tmall  iite  ibcy  nuy  b«  iiiutciv  aiiributed 
to  private  houan.  A  way  acroa  dM  CMCviog  tfMcfa  iMioii  to  *n  open 
•pac«,  where  the  Agora  may  have  been  Ktuued:  beyond  it  lay  the 
town,  the  remaina  of  whkh  are  tcaoty,  though  the  kne  ct  the  waU* 
can  be  iraced. 

I  Outside  the  arKjent  city,  on  the  \V.  of  the  river  Selinua,  lie  the 
ruins  of  ,1  temple  of  Dcmctcr,  with  a  prxpylon  leailmi;  to  the  (acred 
enclosure:  the  teoipte  itidi  bat  a  celU  with  a  ruirrow  door  and 
without  columM  A  Ifeifa  number  of  votive  tcrra-cotu  figure*. 
vaM*  and  lampa  were  found  in  the  ooune  of  the  excavations.  The 
earliest  temple  nuut  have  been  erected  soon  after  the  foundation 
of  the  dty,  while  At  tUer  building  which  superseded  it  dates  from 
abortly  after  600  ».c.  The  prapylon.  on  the  other  band,  may  date 
from  after  ^09  B.C. 

On  the  hill  R.  of  Sclinut,  separated  from  it  by  a  small  flat  v.illey, 
lies  a  Rroup  of  three  huge  temples.  ,\o  other  remains  hase  been 
found  routid  them,  though  it  seems  inuirobable  that  they  stood 
oiriM  aloM  ami  MMWWBWt  ^It  Is  Uka^  ^ff^tim  «an  *fMm 
me  town,  bnt  noodrla  n  Mcrad  eodoaure.  AH  of  them  haw  faOen, 
undoubtedly  emSag  to  an  earthquake.  Tha  oUaat  of  the  three  is 
P.  A  pecuuarity  of  the  construction  of  thb  tensile  is  that  all  the 
intercolumniationa  were  closed  by  stone  iCTcens.  In  it  were  found 
the  Il>»it  parts  of  two  metopes.  Next  in  date  come*  the  huge 
temple  G,  which,  as  an  inscription  proves,  was  dedicated  to  Apollo: 
though  it  was  never  entirely  completed  (many  of  the  columns  still 
remain  unfluted),  it  was  in  use.  The  columns  vary  somewhat  in 
diameter  (more  than  even  the  difference  caused  by  fladaa  would 
warrant)  and  three  different  t>'pes  of  capita)  art  aodeflaMe.  The 
|>lan  it  a  curious  one:  despite  the  rr>mp.ir.»tive  narrowness  of  the 
celta,  it  had  two  rows  of  ten  columns  m  it,  in  line  with  the  front 
angle*  of  the  inner  shrine.  The  ihinl  trinnlf,  E,  has  been  proved 
by  the  discovery'  of  an  inscription  to  have  Dcen  dcdiLatci!  to  llrra. 
It  ia  famous  for  its  fine  metopes  now  in  the  museum  at  Falcraio, 
balwiJat  to  tha  begiMifaaof  iha  gth  centnry  fcc. 
'  See  R.  iCoUewey  and  O.  Pttchitein,  DU  griiMiamt  Timfrl  in 
Vnl*rilaU*M  nmd  SteUitm  (Berlin,  1899},  77-131.  (T.  Av) 

IBUOKS,  SEtjCl^s,  or  Seljcqs,  the  name  of  several  Turkish 
dynastic^  iisued  from  one  family,  which  reigned  over  large  parts 
of  Asia  in  the  iith,  12th  and  13th  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  history  of  the  Scijuks  formji  the  first  part  of  the  history 
of  the  Turkish  empire.  Proceeding  from  the  deserts  of  Turkes- 
tan, the  SdjOks  reached  the  Helleqwnt;  but  this  barrier  was 
croased  and  a  European  power  founded  by  the  Otlomana  (Os- 
manli).  The  SeljOks  inherited  the  tzaditiona  and  at  the  uxne 
tine  the  poner  of  the  Arabian  caKphatf,  «f  wUdi,  when  th^ 
Bade  tbor  aiipeannce,  only  the  diwlow  icnained  In  the  person 
of  the  Abbkid  caliph  of  Bagdad.  It  is  their  merit  from  a 
Mabommedan  point  of  view  to  have  re-established  the  power 
of  orthodox  Islam  and  delivered  the  Moslem  world  from  the 
subversive  influence  of  the  ultra-Shlitc  tenets,  whic  h  constituted 
a  serious  danger  to  the  duration  of  Islam  itM-'.f.  Neither  had 
civilization  anything  to  fear  from  them,  since  they  represented 
a  strong  neutral  power,  which  ^^adc  the  intimate  union  of  Persian 
and  Arabian  elements  possible,  almost  at  the  espeaae  of  the 
national  Turkish— literary  monuments  in  that  langoafe  Wng 
during  the  whok  periiod  of  the  SdjOk  rule  cuoeedingly  care. 
>  Tlie  fiiat  Sdjut  mien  woe  Ta^mil  Beg,  Ch^Fir  Beg  and 
Ibrahim  Nlyll,  the  son  of  MikaO,  the  son  of  SdjOk,  the  son  of 
Tu^Alr,  or  Tnqlq  (also  styled  TimOryllilF,  "  iron  bow  ").  They 
belonged  to  the  Turkish  tribe  of  the  Ghuzz  (OCfoi  of  Const. 
Pbrphyr.  and  the  Byzantine  writers),  which  traced  its  lineage 
to  Ogfauz,  the  famous  eponymic  hero  cot  only  of  this  but  of  all 
Turkish  tribes.  There  arose,  however,  at  some  undefined  epoch 
ft  Strife  on  the  part  of  this  tribe  and  some  others  with  the  n»t  of 
the  Turks,  because,  as  the  latter  allege,  Ghuzz,  the  son  (or  grand- 
■on)  of  Yafeth  (Japhet),  the  son  of  NOb  (Noah),  had  stolea  the 
fOHdae  nliMlmu,  which  Turk,  alio  a  son  of  YafeUi,  had  inherited 
bmn  Ut  ikther.  By  this  party,  as  appears  Irani  thb  tnifitloB, 
the  Ghuxz  were  not  considered  to  be  genuine  Turks,  hut  to  he 
Turkmans  (that  is,  according  to  a  popular  etymology,  resemblinR 
Turks).  But  the  native  tradition  of  the  Ghuzz  was  unquestion- 
ably right,  as  they  spoke  a  pure  Turkish  dialect.  The  fact, 
however,  remains  that  there  existed  a  certain  animosity  lietwccn 
the  Ghuzs  and  their  allies  and  the  rest  of  the  Turks,  which  in- 
creased as  the  Ibnner  became  converted  to  Islam  (b  the  course 
«<  the  4tli  omttBy  of  the  FUgM.  The  Ghus  wen  aettled  at 
that  time  In  TYaiiiMiaiii,  e^lidally  ftt  Jaad,  ft  wdHniei—  dty 
«ptbfttadcft«f tk»Jaiait«^aociirm«»ii«qMi4b  Ssmtt 


them  served  in  the  armies  of  the  Ghaznavids  Sabuktagin  (SdMk- 
tegin)  and  MahmOd  (997-iojo);  but  the  SeljOks,  a  royal  family 
among  them,  had  various  relations  with  the  rdgning  princes  oi 
TrtMnnianft  and  Kbwiann,  sduck  cuiaot  be  nftirated  bete* 
But,  CejaadB  or  bei^  tbe  GfaiB  becaiii*  ft  aaiioiii  danger  to  tbe 
adjoining  Uaboomedan  piaviteca  front  thdr  predatory  hatnu 
and  continual  raids,  and  the  more  so  as  they  were  very  numerous. 
It  may  sufiice  to  mention  that,  under  the  leadership  of  Pigti 
Ariiin  I&rail.  they  crossed  the  Oxus  and  spread  over  the  eastern 
provinces  of  Persia,  everywhere  ptundcrinR  and  destro>'ing. 
The  imprisonment  of  llus  chieftain  by  MasOd,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  MalMnQd,  was  of  no  avail:  it  only  furnished  his  nepbewt 
with  a  ready  pretext  to  cross  the  Oxtts  likewise  in  arms  against 
the  Ghaznavids.  We  pass  over  their  first  conflicts  and  the 
niMHTWful  ^gtecnenu  that  were  attcopted,  to  Bcntiea  tbe 
deeUwe  b«td»  wmt  Menr  (1040),  ia  wbicfa  Maafld  tew  totd|y 
defeated  «Bd  Arfvea  back  10  Gbaanl  (Ghaaa).  Pcfria  sow  bgr 
open  to  the  vteton,  who  proclaimed  tbeinadm  independent  at 
Merv  (which  became  from  that  time  the  official  c.Tpi'.i!  of  the 
principal  branch  of  the  Seljuks),  and  acknowledged  Iuk-'i^^  Beg 
as  chief  of  the  whole  family.  After  this.  vii:tory  the  thret-  princes 
Toghrul  Beg,  Chalfir  beg  ri:id  Ibrahim  Niyil  separated  in  dillercnt 
directions  and  conquered  the  .Mahommedan  provimes  cast  of  tbe 
Tigris;  the  last  named,  aiter  conquering  Hamadin  and  tbe 
provmce  of  Jebd  (Irak  i  Ajami),  penetrated  as  early  as  1048, 
with  fresh  Ghun  tnwpe,  into  Annenia  and  reached  Manxikat, 
Eratrtm  aad  TMbboad.  lUi  mdted  the  jealousy  of  ToilurM 
Beg,  who  wtrnmoiwd  bfaatbgliwap  Hamadtn  «ad  tbe  Ionte»M 
of  Jebd;  but  Ibiafaln  lefneed,  and  the  progreii  of  tbe  Sdjflklaa 
arms  was  for  some  time  checked  by  internal  discord — an  ever- 
recurrinR  event  in  their  history.  Ibrahim  was,  however, 
compilKd  to  submit. 

At  this  time  the  power  of  O.iim,  the  Abb.^^id  caliph  of  Bagtlid 
(see  Cauphate,  section  C,  §  ;6),  was  reduced  to  a  mere  shadow, 
as  the  Shiite  dynasty  of  the  Buyids  and  afterwartls  his  more 
formidable  F&timite  rivals  had  left  him  almost  wboOy  destitute 
of  authority.  The  teal  nilcr  at  Bagdld  was  a  Turk  named 
Baslabf,  lieutenant  of  tbeiaM  BOyid,  Malik-ar-RaiMm.  Notldi« 
could,  thenfor^  be  mne  acceptable  to  the  caliph  than  tbe 
pratectiea  of  tbe  octlMidoK  TV>ghrul  Beg,  whaae  oeme  iraa  read 
in  the  oflkid  prayer  (kholha)  as  early  as  1050.  At  the  end  of  tbe 
same  year  (1055)  tbe  SeljOk  entered  tbe  dty  and  after  a  ltimt:It 
seized  the  person  of  Malik-ar-Rablm.  Basislrl  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  out  of  his  reach;  after  acknowledging  the  right 
of  the  Fatimites,  he  gathered  fre^h  trr)o[»s  and  incited  Ibrahim 
Niyfti  to  rebel  again,  and  be  succeeded  so  far  that  he  re-entered 
Bagdid  at  the  close  of  1058.  Tbe  next  year,  however,  Toghnd 
Beg  got  rid  of  both  hia  antagonists,  Ibrahbn  being  taken  priaooa 
and  stranded  iiltb  tbe  bowstring,  while  Basiabi  fell  ia  battle. 
To^ml  Bcf  aow  XMBlcnd  Bagdid.  rr  wtahliibfd  tbe  cal^ 
and  waa  betrothed  to  hii  daughter,  but  died  beiaire  tbe  con* 
summation  of  the  nuptials  (September  1063).  Alp  Arslin,  the 
son  of  Chakir  Beg,  succeeded  his  uncle  and  extended  the  rule 
of  his  family  beyond  the  former  frontiers.  He  made  himself 
master,  e.g.  of  the  important  city  of  .Aleppo;  and  during  his 
reign  a  Turkiih  amir,  At^i.t.  wresteii  P-ileitine  and  Syria  from 
the  hands  of  the  Fitimiics.  He  made  successful  expcditioits 
against  the  Greeks,  especially  that  of  1071,  l«  «Uch  the  Greek 
emperor  Romanus  Diogenes  was  taken  fitiienef  and  forced 
to  ransom  bimaelf  lor  a  large  MB  (ate  RoMAK  Ehru^  Lahi). 
Tbe  foundatioa  of  tbe  SdjOk  empire  of  Rdm  (f.a,)  «m  tba 
bnmedhte  reeidt  of  this  great  victory.  Alp  Antta  afterward* 
undertook  an  expedition  against  Turkestan,  and  met  *n'th  his 
death  at  the  hands  of  a  captured  chief,  Barzami  Yussuf  (Yussuf 
Kothnal),  whom  he  had  intcndc<i  to  jhoot  with  his  own  hand.  { 

Malik  Shlh,  the  son  and  succc5^'^r  of  .Mp  Arrlin,  had  to 
encounter  his  uncle  Kivurd,  founder  of  the  Seljuki.ir,  en  ;  re 
of  Kcrm&n  (sec  below),  who  claimed  to  succeed  .\lp  .\rsila 
in  accordance  with  the  Turkish  lan-s,  and  led  his  troops  towards 
Hanudin.  However,  he  lost  the  battle  that  ensued,  aad  the 
^^^o^i^Siidhig^/|j^^^  voo  Kbwfr 
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iMMBtrIng  put  an  ciul  to  his  life  (1073).  Malik  Shah  regulated 
alio  the  a^ain  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  conccciing  tike  latter 
province  as  an  hereditary  fief  to  his  brother  Tutush,  who  ettab- 
Ushcd  himself  at  Damasou  and  killed  Atsiz.  lie,  however, 
tike  his  father  Alp  AaUo,  was  indebted  for  hb  gnttHt  fame 
to  wite  and  Mhitar y  wmuum  of  their  vUer,  Ntttn  uI-Mulk. 
This  extraordinary  iftan,  aiaodated  by  tnditfciD  with  Omar 
Khayyim  (^.r  ),  the  well-known  mathematidan  and  free-thinking 
poet,  and  wilh  Ila>i.in  (ibn)  Sabbih,  afiir-.vards  the  founder 
of  the  sect  of  ihc  Assajiiini  iq-v.),  wzls  a  rciiowncd  author  and 
(talesman  of  the  first  mnk,  ami  immortalized  his  name  by  the 
foundation  of  several  universities  (the  Niii^miyah  at  Bag<lid), 
observatories,  moitjues,  hospitals  and  other  institutions  of 
public  utility.  At  his  instigation  the  calendar  was  reviMrd,  and 
a  new  era,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Malik  Shlh  and  known  as 
the  Jclalian,  was  btroduccd.  Not  quite  lorty  dAyt  bcfote  the 
death  of  hb  master  this  great  man  was  muidered  by  the  Awasiina. 
He  had  faUea  in*«  disfavour  because  «f  hia  uawiUingnesa  to 
Join  hi  the  bitifgues  of  the  princealNiifcln  KhltOn,  whowiabed 
to  secure  the  succession  to  the  throne  for  her  infant  son  Uahafld 
at  the  expense  of  the  elder  sons  of  Malik  Shih. 

Conslitulion  and  Gmxrnment  of  the  Seljuk  EmPirtj^lt  has  been 
already  obtcrvcd  that  the  Scljuks  considered  inemadves  the  de- 
fendera  of  the  orthodox  faith  sod  of  the  Abblsid  caliphate,  while 
they  on  their  tide  reprcaented  tlie  temporal  power  which  rrceivot 
its  titles  and  unction  from  the  sucrcsaor  of  the  Prophet.  All 
the  members  of  the  Si  ;]uL.  house  h.id  the  umc  oljliKattons  in  this 
respect,  but  they  had  not  the  tame  rights,  as  one  of  them  01 1  njiii-*! 
rtlalivcly  to  the  other*  a  place  almost  analogous  to  that  ui  tli" 
great  kh&n  of  the  MongoU  in  later  timcn.  This  portion  wa»  inherited 
fiXMn  father  to  son,  though  the  old  Turkish  idea  of  the  righli  of  the 
elder  bfother  often  caused  rebellions  and  violent  iamily  di^iutca. 
After  the  death  of  M  ilik  Shiih  the  hr.id  of  the  family  was  fvot  strong 
ctvoiiRh  to  rnlurrc  ohtilif  nre,  and  conbc-quently  the  central  covcrn- 
mcnt  hrukf  up  into  v  vir.il  inil' |)f  :)i'<  nt  dynaitic*.  Wilfiin  the 
limits  Ljf  ihc^  minor  dyna^tii  s  t!  '.'  sirne  rule*  iM  re  observetJ,  and 
the  same  may  t>e  said  of  the  hcrctliiary  6cf»  of  Turkish  amirs  not 
licloiniin  to  the  royal  family,  who  botv  ordinarily  the  title  of 
dsitf  or  steM  (properly  "  father  bey  "),  e.g.  the  atabcKs  of  Fars,  of 
Azetnialjan,  of  Syria,  &c.  The  title  was  first  given  to  NiziSm  ul-Mulk 
and  expressed  the  rclatnn  in  which  he  stood  to  the  prince, — as  lala, 
"  tutor."  The  affairs  of  state  were  manafjed  by  the  divAn  under 
the  prc!>i<lcnfy  of  the  viiitr;  but  in  the  empire  of  RQm  its  authority 
was  inferior  to  that  of  the  (xnAnth,  whom  we  may  name  "  lord 
chancellar."  In  Rflm  the  feudal  system  waa  extended  to  Christian 
pcinecik  who  were  aclcnowledKcd  by  the  sultan  on  condition  of 
payiaa  tribute  and  serving  in  the  armies.  'I  In-  t  'Mirt  iltKnitnrics 
■ad  tncir  titles  were  matufold;  not  less  manitul  J  were  the  royal 
pnmcttivc^  in  which  the  sultans  (oUowed  the  example  set  by  their 
pradceesm%  the  Bl^ridik 

Notwithstanding  the  htrlgues  of  Turkan  KhfitfVn,  Malik 
Shlh  iras  succeeded  by  his  elder  son  BarkiySroq  (rogj-iio^), 
wliosc  short  reign  wasa  scries  of  re!i<Ilion-s  and  strange  advent  ijri=i 
such  as  one  mny  imagine  in  the  story  of  a  youth  who  is  by  turn:;, 
a  (X)-.vi.r!ul  I  rince  and  a  miserable  fugitive.'  I.ikc  his  brother 
Mahomined  (i  104-11 18),  who  successfully  rclxllcd  against  him, 
his  most  dangerous  enemies  were  the  Isma'Uites,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  the  fortress  of  Alamut  (north  of  Kazvln)  and 
become  a  fonnidablc  political  power  by  the  organization  of  bands 
ct  jtdais,  who  were  atw»y»  rady,  even  at  the  moifiioe  of  their 
own  Hvta,  to  anzder  nay  eoe  whim  thqr  «en  mmmanded  to 
■by. 

Mahommed  had  been  sacoesaful  by  tfie  of  hnthcr 
Sinjar,  ^ho  fr  im  the  year  1097  held  the  province  of  Khoiisan 
with  the  capital  Merv.  After  the  death  of  Mahommed,  Sinjar 
became  the  real  head  of  the  family,  though  Irak  acknowledged 
MabmQd.  the  son  of  Mahommed.  Thus  there  ortRinatcd  a 
separate  d>'nasty  of  Irak  with  itscapit?.!  at  Hamad^n  (Ecbatapa); 
but  Sinjar  during  his  long  reign  often  interfered  in  the  affairs 
of  the  new  d>'nasty(  Hid  every  oBO^pant  of  the  throne  had  to 
achnowkdie  his  Mpnaaaqr.  In  1117  be  led  an  expedition 
agaiait  (mal  and  kmwwid  the  throne  upon  BahrAm  Shih, 
mo  «M  abo  oU^ed  to  mention  Siiiiai%  name  fim  in  the 
official  prayer  at  the  Ghasnavld  capital— a  pmogative  that 
■either  Alp  Ar^Un  nor  Malik  Shah  had  attained.  In  1134 
BahiSoi  Sh&h  failed  in  this  obligation  and  brought  on  himKlf 

sSNjDef (tasty.  Jmn.  atkUpm  (ifsa)s  l^im^fLujm^ 


a  fresh  invasion  by  Sinjar  in  the  midst  of  winter;  a  third  one 
took  place  in  1 152.  caused  by  the  doings  of  the  Ghorids  (Hosain 
JihinsQa,  or  "  world-burner  ").  Other  cxpeditioos  were  underr 
taken  by  him  against  Khwirizm  and  Turkestan;  the  govern- 
asent  of  the  tonner  had  been  given  by  BaiUyAioq  to  MahooiBied 
Ik  Amiahtagln,  who  «u  suceecded  lo  stsB  by  hb  loo  Atabi 
and  against  him  Sinjar  marched  in  1138.  Though  victoiioua 
in  this  war,  Sinjar  could  not  hinder  Atsiz  from  afterwards  joining 
the  f,urkS:jn  f^jriat  khan)  of  the  then  rapidly  ri.sing  empire  of 
the  Karakitai,  al  whose  hands  the  ScljClk  sufTcred  a  terrible 
defeat  at  Samarkand  in  1141.  By  the  invasion  of  these  hordes 
.several  Turkish  tribes,  the  Ghuu  and  others,  were  driven  beyond 
the  Oxus,  where  they  killed  theScljOk  governor  of  Ualkh,  though 
they  professed  to  be  loyal  to  Sinjar.  Sinjar  resolved  to  punish 
this  crime;  but  his  troops  deserted  and  be  himself  was  takea 
prisoner  by  the  Chuss,  who  kept  him  in  strict  confinement  duiioK 
two  yeait  (iiS3-tiss)»  thoqih  treating  him  with  all  oittwara 
■uukaofie^ect.  In  the  meantime  they  plundered  aad  destroyed 
the  flourfshhig  ciiiea  of  Merv  and  NishlpOr;  and  when  Sinjar, 
after  his  escape  from  captivity,  revisited  the  site  of  his  capital 
he  fell  sick  of  sorrow  and  grief  and  died  soon  afterwards  (i  157). 
His  empire  fell  to  the  Karakitai  and  afterwards  to  the  shih 
KhwSrizm.  The  successors  of  Mahommed  in  Irak  were: — 
&lahmQd  (d.  1131);  Toghrul,  son  of  Mahommed,  proclaimed 
by  Sinjar  (d.  1134);  MasQd  (d.  1152);  &Ialik  Shah  and  Mahom- 
med (d.  1150),  sons  of  MabnifUl;  Sulcim&n  ShAh,  their  brother 
(d.  it6i);  ArsliUi,  son  of  Toghnil  (tl  117-^  and  Toghrul, 
son  of  Arsl&n,  killed  in  1194  by  Iii.in<.j,  ^u:i  of  liLs  atabcg, 
hlabomwied,  who  waa  in  confederation  with  the  Khwlriam 
ahthofthecpod^lhkaah.  Ihbddef  faiheiHedhbpaaacaaona; 
Toghrul  wiatittbatnpnaeatotivcof  teSi4|fll»afInk. 

T  he  province  of  Kennia  was  4iae  of  the  int  eanqiiests  of  the 
SeljCtks,  and  became  the  heredituy  tad  at  KlVWd,  the  son  of 
Chalsir  Beg.  Mention  has  been  made  of  hb  war  with  Malik 
ShAh  and  of  his  ensuing  dc.ith  (1073).  Nevertheless  his  descend- 
ants were  left  in  possession  of  their  ancestor's  dominions;  and 
till  1170  Rermln,  to  which  iKl  nigrd  also  the  opiK)?iie  coast  of 
Om.^n,  enjoyed  a  wcU-ordcrcd  government,  except  for  a  short 
in'vrr  ii^iiion  caused  by  the  deposition  of  IrSn  Shih,  who  had 
embraced  the  tenets  of  (he  Isma'Uites,  and  was  put  to  death 
(not)  in  accordance  with  a  fatxea  of  the  ulcma.  But  after  the 
death  of  Toghnil  Shlh  (1170)  hb  thiee  ioos  disputed  with  each 
other  lor  the  poawylan  of  the  throne,  and  impbred  foreign 
assistance,  liU  the  country  became  uttCTly  devastated  and  fell 
an  easy  prey  to  some  bands  of  Ghuzz,  who,  tmdcr  the  leadership 
of  Malik  Dinir  (llSj),  marched  into  Krrm.'ij  .ift.r  haravMi.j; 
Sinjar's  dominions.  Afterwards  the  shahi  ot  Kliwiiizin  look 
this  province,' 

The  Scljukian  dynasty  of  Syria  came  to  an  end  after  three 
generations,  and  its  later  history  b  interwoven  with  that  of  the 
crusaders.  The  first  prince  was  Tutush,  mentioned  above, 
who  perished,  after  a  reign  of  continuous  fighting,  in  battle 
against  Barkiyinq  near  Rai  (Rhagae)  in  1095.  Of  hb  two 
aoaa,  ttbddar,  lUdiilii,  estabHshrd  himself  at  Ahppo  (d.  1113); 
the  yvuugett  Duqaq,  took  possession  of  DwaascuSi  and  died 
in  1105.  The  aoos  of  the  former.  Alp  AnIlB  and  Svhiii  Shlh, 
reigned  a  short  time  nominaQy«.tlMM^  the  ml  pomr  VIS 
exercised  by  LQlQ  till  11 17. 

After  the  great  victory  of  Alp  Arslan  in  which  the  Greek 
emperor  was  taken  prisoner  (1071),  .\sia  Minor  lay  ojien  to  the 
inroads  of  the  Turks.  Hence  it  was  easy  for  Suli  im.m,  the  son 
of  Kutulmish,'  the  son  of  Araiin  Pigu  (Israil),  to  (Knctratc  as 
far  as  the  Hellespont ,  the  more  soaaafter  the  captivity  of  Romanus 
two  rivals,  Nicepborus  Bryenu'us  in  Asia  and  Nicephonu 
Botanebtes  in  Etirope,  disputed  the  throne  with  one  another. 
The  former  aimeabd  to  Snbimln  lor  aasbtapce,  and  was  by  hb 
aid  brought  to  Comataatinapb  and  aeatcdoa  the  imperial  throne. 
But  the  possession  of  Asia  Minor  was  insecure  to  the  SdjCIko 

*  An  outline  of  the  history  of  this  branch  of  the  Selj  Oks  is  given 
in  Z.D.M.G.  U&Ss).  pp-  367-401. 

*  This  priiKe  rmlicd.againat  Alp  ArsUo  in  1064.  and  waa  found 
dnd  after  a  battle 
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as  long  as  the  important  city  of  Antioch  belonged  to  the  Greeks, 
so  that  wc  may  date  the  real  (oundalioo  oC  this  ScljOk  empire 
from  the  taking  of  that  city  by  the  traasoa  o(  its  commander 
PhiUnttts  in  1084,  «bo  afterward*  became  •  vassal  «l  the  SeljOks. 
The  coBqucat  inmlved  Sukimia  in  war  with  the  ndgbbottcing 
Mabonunedan  piincea,  aod  be  net  bit  death  soon  aftennKb 
(10S6).  near  Shaizar,  in  a  battk  agalnat  Toltiah.  Owing  to  these 
family  rllscorJs  the  derision  of  Malik  Shlh  Wi%  necessary  lo 
Mttlc  ihe  aHairi  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria;  he  kept  the  sons  of 
Sulcimin  in  capiiviiy,  and  committed  the  war  again-t  t;i<  nr. 
btlicving  Greeks  to  his  generals  Bursuk  {llfiocovx)  and  Liuzin 
(floyfatw).  BarkiyJroq,  however,  on  his  acicsbion  (loi)j), 
allowed  Kilij  Arslin,  the  son  of  Sulcimdn,  to  return  to  the 
dominioat  of  his  father.  Acknowlalged  by  the  Turkish  amirs 
of  Asia  Minor,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Nicaea,  and  defcaled 
the  first  bands  of  crusaders  under  Waller  the  PeanOeis  and 
othcft  (1096);  but,  00  the  arrival  ci  Godlvqr  «C  BouDkn  and 
his  conpanioiis,  be  was  pfndent  enovtib  i«  leave  his  capital  in 
order  to  aiuck  them  as  ihcy  were  besieging  Nkaca.  Ifesiifend, 
however,  two  defeats  in  the  vicinity,  and  Nfcaea  surrendered 
on  the  lyd  of  June  1097.  As  the  crusaders  marched  by  way  of 
Dorylacum  and  fconium  towards  Anliuch,  the  Greeks  subdued 
the  Turkish  amirs  rcsidinR  at  Sn-.yrna,  Ephcsus,  Sardis,  Phila- 
delphia, I„iodicea,  I-ampes  and  rolybolus;  *  and  Kilij  ArsLln. 
with  his  Turks,  retired  to  the  norlh-castcrn  parts  ot  Am;>  .Mir..ir, 
to  act  with  the  Turkish  amirs  of  Sivls  (Scbastc),  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Danishmand. 

The  hi%t<)ry  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Danishmand  is  still  very  obscure, 
notwithstanding  the  vfTurtt  of  Mordlmann,  Sthlumbirscr,  Kara- 
li.ii;i'k.  Sallct  and  others  to  fix  some  chronological  deiailn,  and  it  is 
almost  imjK>»»iliIo  to  harmonixo  the  different  statements  erf  the 
Armenian,  Syriac,  (<rcek  and  Western  chronicles  with  those  of  the 
Aiabfe.  Ptfsun  and  Turkiih.  The  coins  are  few  in  number,  very 
diSeult  to  decipher,  and  often  without  date.  The  founder  of  the 
dyaaity  was  a  certain  Tailu.  who  is  said  to  have  bcrn  a  tchtKilma^ter 
(oanhlkmand),  probably  lK\ausi-  he  undcrsnxxl  ArjUir  and  I'crM.in. 
His  descendants,  thcrclorc,  took  the  stsic  uf  "  ll>n  D.iiiishiiianfl," 
often  without  their  own  name.  1  hi  y  n>i>k  [xisics-ion  <M  Si\a», 
Tokilt,  Niksir.  Ablast&n,  Malatia.  probably  after  the  death  o( 
Sulcimlii|  tboiKh  they  may  hav«  catabliahaa  tbcmadvca  in  one  or 
more  of  tnoe  cities  much  earlier,  perhaps  in  1071.  after  the  defeat  of 
Hotnanus  Diocenca.  Durins  the  first  crusade  the  reigning  prim-c 
was  Kumushtejttn  (Ahmed  GnlLzi),  w  ho  defeated  the  Franks  and  look 
prisoner  the  prince  of  Antioch,  Hohcmund,  afterwards  ransomed. 
He  died  prohalily  in  II06,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  MahomnufI 
(d.  1143),  after  whom  reigned  Jaghi  Uas&n;  but  it  is  very  probable 
that  otiier  members  of  the  same  dynasty  reigned  at  the  nme  time  ia 
tlie  cities  already  named,  and  in  some  others,  KastamunL 

Afterwards  there  arose  a  natural  rivalry  between  the  SeljClks 
and  the  Danishmand,  which  ended  with  the  extinction  of  the 
latter  about  1175.  Kilij  Arslan  took  possession  of  Mosul  in 
SI07,  and  declared  himself  independent  of  the  SeljOks  of  Irak; 
hut  in  the  same  year  he  was  drowneil  in  the  Khaboras  through 
the  ticachciy  of  his  own  amirs,  and  the  dynasty  seemed  again 
destined  to  decay,  as  his  tons  were  hi  the  power  of  his  enemies. 
The  sultan  llahomned,  bomwer,  act  at  Ubetty  bis  ddest  son 
Malik  Shlh,  who  reigned  for  some  tine,  until  he  was  tnatlierattsly 
murdered  (it  is  not  quite  certain  by  whom),  being  succeeded  by  his 
brother  MasQd,  who  established  himself  at  Konia  (Iconium),froni. 
that  time  the  residence  of  the  SeljClks  of  KHm.  During  his  reign — 
he  died  in  1:55 — the  Greek  emperors  underttMk  various  cxpcdi- 
ti  ir.s  in  Asia  Minor  and  .\rmenia;  but  the  Stijuk  was  cunning 
enough  to  profess  himself  their  ally  and  to  direct  them  against 
his  own  enemies.  Nevertheless  the  SeljOkiaa  dominion  was 
petty  and  tmimportant  and  did  not  rise  to  significance  till  his 
sonandsncoessor,  Kilij  ArslAn  II.,  had  subdued  the  Danishmands 
and  apprapciatcd  tbdr  possessions,  though  be  tbeidiy  risked 
the  wtath  of  the  poweri'td  atabcf  ot  Syria,  Nwcddhi,  and  after- 
wards that  of  Saladin.  But  as  the  sultan  grew  old  hb  numerous 
sons,  who  held  each  the  command  of  a  dty  of  the  empire, 
cmblltcrcd  his  old  age  by  their  mu"M:il  riv.-i!ry,  and  the  eldest, 
^^utb  cd-din,  tyrannized  over  his  father  in  his  own  capital, 
exactly  at  the  time  that  Frederick  I.  (BariMVossa)  entered  his 

■  The  Turkmans  who  dwelt  ia  tbcae  westccn  paru  of  Aaia  Minor, 
whid)  were  never  ngained  by  Aa  Ssyokib  wan  called  Utch  (Out- 
■idcn). 


dominions  on  hi*  way  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (1190).  Koiua 
itself  was  taken  and  the  sultan  forced  to  provide  guides  and 
provisions  for  the  cniaadcrs.  Kilij  AndlnUved  two  years  loafer, 
finally  under  the  protection  of  his  youngest  son,  Kaikboan% 
who  held  the  capital  after  him  (till  1199)  until  his  elder  bnMlier, 
Rttkneddin  SiikLntn,  after  havfaig  vanquisfaed  hb  other  btoth^ 
ascended  the  throne  and  oUIged  KaJkhosnm  to  seek  refufa 
at  the  Credt  emperor's  court.  This  valiant  prince  saved  the 
empire  from  destruction  and  conquered  ErzcrOnl,  which  had  been 
full  d  duringa  considerable  time  by  n  >.v|i.ir.iie  dynasty,  and  was 
now  given  in  ficf  to  his  brother,  Mui:l,it  uri-JIn  Toghrul  Shih. 
Hut,  marching  thence  against  the  {'.curKians,  Suleiniin's  troops 
suffered  a  terrible  defeat.  After  this  Suleiman  set  out  to  subdue 
his  brother  MasQd  Shlh,  at  Angora,  who  was  finally  taken  prisoner 
and  I  ri  McherousIy  murdered.  This  crime  is  reganled  by  Oriental 
.11.1  bor^  IS  the  nason  of  the  premature  death  of  the  sultan  0a 
1204};  but  it  is  moic  imbaUe  that  he  waa  murdered  becanse 
he  displeased  tht  MahoMnedan  clergy,  who  aeeuaed  hhn  «f 
athebas.  Hb  son,  Klij  Arsttn  HI.,  was  soon  deposed  by 
Kaikhosrati  (who  lettmiM),  aaalMed  by  the  Grcdk  Maunnomcs, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married  in  exile.  He  ascended  the 
throne  the  same  year  in  which  the  Latin  empire  was  esijl>lishtd 
in  Const. intinoplc,  a  circumstance  highly  fa\ourable  to  the 
Ttirk-s,  who  were  the  natural  allies  of  the  Greeks  (Theodore 
I.asc.iris)  and  the  enemies  of  the  crus-iders  and  their  allies,  the 
Armenians.  Kaikho$rau,  therefore,  took  in  1 207  from  the  Italian 
Aldobrandini  the  important  harbour  of  Allalia  (Adalla);  but 
his  conquests  in  this  direction  were  put  an  end  to  by  ha  attack 
upon  L.ascaris,  for  in  the  battle  that  ensued  he  perished  in  singb 
combat  ivith  hb  royal  antagonist  (i  an).  Hbaon  and  succciaor, 
KaOtMa,  made  peace  wIth-Lascaris  and  citcnded  hb  frontiers 
to  the  Bbck  Sn  by  the  conquest  of  Sinope  (1114).  On  ihb 
occasion  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  take  prisoner  the  Comnenian 
prime  (Alexius)  who  ruled  the  independent  empire  of  Trebizond, 
at\il  he  totni>iHed  him  to  purchase  his  liberty  by  atknow Irdging 
the  su;>reniaty  of  the- SeljOks,  by  paying  tribute,  ai:  1  1  >  strving 
in  the  armies  of  the  sultan.  Elated  by  this  great  suctc.',_s  and  by 
his  victories  over  the  .Armenians,  KaikiQs  was  induced  to 
attempt  the  capture  of  the  important  city  of  Aleppo,  at  this 
time  governed  by  the  descendants  of  Saladin;  but  the  affair 
miscarried.  Soon  afterwards  the  sultan  died  (1119)  and  was 
succeeded  by  hb  brother,  AH  ud-din  Kaikobld  I.,  the  moit 
powerful  and  ilhutrious  prince  of  thb  branch  of  the  Selj&ks, 
leuuwiied  not  only  forhb  swrrrsitid  wars  but  abo  fior  hb  magntt- 
cent  structures  at  Konia,  Alaja,  Sivfls  and  elsewhere,  which 
belong  10  the  best  spc-cimensof  Saracenic  architecture.  The  town 
of  .•Maj.i  was  (he  creation  of  this  sultan,  as  previously  there  existed 
on  that  site  only  the  fortress  of  Candelor,  at  that  epoch  in  the 
possession  of  an  Armenian  chief,  who  was  t.vpclled  by  Kaikobld, 
and  shared  the  fate  of  the  Armenian  and  I  rankish  knights  who 
possessed  the  fortresses  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
as  far  as  Selcfke  (Seleucia).  KaikobAd  extended  his  rule  as  far 
as  this  city,  and  desUted  from  further  conquest  only  on  condition 
that  the  Aiineniaa  priacca  wauU  enter  into  the  same  kind  of 
relation  to  the  Selj&ks  as  had  been  impoaed  on  the  CaaaDeniaas 
ofTrebiaond.  But  his  greatest  mlliuiy  fame  was  taen  by  a  war 
which,  however  glorious,  was  to  prove  fatal  to  the  SeljOk  emptre 
in  the  future:  in  conjuiKtion  with  his  ally,  the  Ayyubitc  prince 
Ashraf,  he  defeated  the  Khwarizm  shSh  JalM  ud-din  near 
Erzingin  (i2jo).  This  victory  removed  the  only  barrier  that 
checked  the  progress  of  the  Mongols.  During  this  war  Kaikobdd 
put  an  end  to  the  collateral  dynasty  of  the  Siljiiks  of  I.c^erftm 
and  annexed  its  possessions,  lie  al5<.i  gained  the  ciiy  of  KhcUt 
with  dependencies  that  in  former  tiru-s  had  belonged  to  the 
Shih-i-Armea,  but  shortly  before  had  been  taken  by  Jalll 
udnlte;  thb  aggression  was  the  caoae  of  the  war  jusi  mentioned. 
The  acquisition  of  Khellt  led, however. toanewwar.aa Kaikobldls 
ally,  the  Ayyubite  prince,  envied  him  thb  conquest.  9iteen 
Mahommed  in  princes,  mostly  Ayyubite,  of  Syria  and  Mcsopo- 
tami.n,  under  the  leadership  of  Malik  al  Ktmil,  prince  of  Egypt, 
marched  with  considerable  forces  into  A-'  i  M  in  r  i.^  iinsl  him 
Happily  tor  Kaikobid,  the  princes  mistrustcU  ibc  power  of  the 
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Egyptian,  and  it  proved  a  difficult  task  to  i^onciratt.-  through  the 
BMUntainous,  well-fortified  accesses  to  the  interior  of  Asia 
MImv,  10  that  the  advantage  rested  with  Katkobad,  who  took 
Khaiput,  and  for  mkiw  ttne  even  hdd  Qnntii,  Ar-Roli*  ud 
KaUu  (tn»h  like  ktur  teagMm  we,  bowcvo;  toon  bM, 
and  Kifltflliid  Umielf  died  in  j  aj4  «f  paten  administered  to  him 
by  bb  MB  and  nieeenor,  Ghiyiia  ta-dta  Kaikhocrau  II.  This 
unworthy  son  inherited  from  his  father  an  empire  embracing 
almost  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  with  the  exception  of  the 
countries  govtrni-fi  by  Vatatzcs  (Vataccs)  and  the  Christian 
princes  of  Trcbi^ond  and  Lesser  Armenia,  who,  however,  were 
bound  to  pay  tribute  and  lo  serve  in  the  armies— an  empire 
celebrated  by  contemfxirary  reports  for  its  wealth.'  But  the 
Turkish  soldiers  were  of  little  use  in  a  ilgwiar  battle,  and  the 
sultan  relied  mainly  on  his  Christian  traopii  w  niicb  SO  that  an 
insurrection  of  dervishes  which  occurred  at  tUl  period  could 
ontX  b«  pat  dowivby  their  aaaataace.  Itmsattlibcpochalae 
that  there  flouridied  at  Konia  the  fennder  of  the  eider  ct  the 
Mevleviter  Mawhwia,  Jelil  ed-din  RQml  (sec  ROid),  and  that 
the  dervish  fralemities  spread  throughout  the  whole  country 
nntl  lui.irr.:-  powerful  bodies,  often  diiiontcntcti  with  the 
liberal  priniipl<  s  of  the  sultans,  who  granted  privileges  to  the 
Christian  merchants  and  held  frequent  intercourse  with  them. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  strength  and  reputation  of  the 
empire  were  so  great  that  the  Mongols  hesitated  to  invade  it, 
although  standing  at  its  frontiers.  But,  as  they  crossed  the 
border,  Kaikhosrau  marched  against  them,  and  suffered  a  formid- 
able defeat  at  Kaiadlf  (between  fintingin  and  SivAs),  in  1243. 
trfyich  ioMtd  lum  to  puidiaw  peace  by  the  promise  of  a  heavy 
tribute  The  independence  «f  the  SdJOka  was  now  for  ever 
loot.  The  Mongols  retired  for  some  years;  but,  Kaikhosrau  II. 
dying  in  i  ?^  the  joint  govern  nun*,  of  bis  ;hri  f  sons  gave  occa.sion 
to  fre>h  inroads,  till  one  of  tliern  ilie.l  an;l  Hulagu  divided  the 
empire  between  ibe  oilier  tv.n,  l/r.  n'-Ain  (K.iikaus  II.)  ruling 
the  districts  west  of  the  Halvi,  and  Kukncddin  (Kilij  Arslan  IV.) 
the  eastern  province*  (usg).  But  hsz  ed-dIn,  intriguing  with 
the  Mameluke  sultans  of  Egypt  to  expel  his  brother  and  gain 
his  independence,  was  defeated  by  a  Mongol  army  and  obliged 
to  flee  to  the  imperial  court.  Here  lie  was  impriioncd,  but 
aftemnb  vdeaaed  by  the  Tataia  of  the  Crlaica,  who  took  him 
with  Ibem  to  Saai,  wJicn  be  died.  Riikncddfai  ma  «dy  a 
nominal  ruler,  the  rnl  power  bdng  In  the  hands  of  hb  mlniMer, 
Muln  c<l-dln  SuIeimHn,  who  in  1367  procured  an  order  of  the 
Mongol  Khan  Abaka  for  his  execution.  The  minister  raised 
his  infant  .son,  (Ihiyiss  ed-din  Kaikhosrau  III.,  to  the  throne, 
and  governed  the  country  for  ten  years  longer,  till  he  was 
entangled  in  a  conspiracy  of  sevcrni  amirs,  who  pro|K>scd  to  ex|Kl 
the  Mongols  with  the  aid  of  the  Mameluke  sultan  of  Egypt, 
Biban  (Beibars  or  Bcybars).  The  latter  marched  into  Asia 
Minor  and  defeated  the  Mongols  in  the  bloody  battle  of  AblastAn, 
the  MOdent  Albistan  (1377):  but,  when  he  advanced  farther 
to  CtCMica,  Main  ed-dIn  Suleinin  Ktired,  hoitatini  lo  join 
Urn  at  the  very  monent  of  action.  Biban,  therefore,  to  hb  turn 
fell  tnck,  leaving  Sukimln  to  the  vengeance  of  the  khan,  who 
soon  discovered  his  treason  and  ordered  a  barbarous  execution. 
Kaiklii  r.iu  III  continued  to  reign  in  name  till  13S4,  though 
the  cuuii'  ry  uas  in  re.ility  governeil  by  a  Mongol  viceroy.  MasQd, 
the  <i(  \iz  ed-d!:i,  who  on  the  death  of  his  father  had  tied 
from  the  Crimea  to  the  Mongol  khan  and  had  received  from  him 
the  government  of  SivSs,  ErzingAn  and  ErzcrOm  during  the 
lifetime  of  Kaikhosrau  III.,  ascended  the  SeljOk  throne  on  the 
death  of  Kaikhosrau.  But  his  authority  was  scarcely  respected 
in  biaown  leaidcnce,  for  several  Turkish  amimaatumed  indcpend- 
cate  and  could  only  be  subdued  by  Mongol  aid,  when  they  retired 
to  the  mountains,  to  reappear  as  soon  as  the  Mongols  wore  gone. 
Mastid  fell,  probably  about  uqs.  a  victim  to  the  vengeance  of 
one  of  the  amirs,  whose  fa'.her  he  had  ordered  to  be  put  lodealh. 
After  him  Kaikobad,  son  of  his  brother  I"ar.imar/.  mtered 
Konia  as  sultan  in  iioS,  b"t  his  rcipn  is  so  obscure  th.i;  ii'  lt.lnc 
can  be  said  of  it;  some  authors  assert  that  he  governed  only 
■  Sec  the  d(la9i  in  Wvene  of  Bcaavais,  ^pecadwH  ffsiliriafe,  bk. 


tin  t$BO,  others  till  1315.  With  him  ended  the  dynasty  of  the 
Setjois;  but  the  Ttaikiah  empire  founded  by  them  oootinucd 
to  exist  oader  the  liiiat  dyuu/if  of  the  OttoBuiiH.  (See 
TuBuy.) 

BiBuocaAniT.— The  bert,  thoogh  imuiiiuewt.  aeconnt  ef'the 

ScljOk*  it  ttill  de  Cuignes,  Hitlairt  ghUraU  dts  Huns,  bks.  x.-xii., 
from  whom  Gibbon  borrowed  his  dates.  Among  translations  from 
oriEinal  wjurce*  (of  which  the  most  trustworthy  are  yet  unwlilc-d), 
comp.  Mirkhond's  CesthUhU  der  Seldsckuien  ((  <i.  \'ulli  is),  Cit-ssc  n, 
(1838):  Tankk-i4ju»idtk,  French  tran&ktion  by  Defrimcry  in  the 
Jotmialosiati^.  1848,  L  417  w)q.,  it  3<M  iqq.,  334  tqq. ;  Stid  Locmoni 
ex  librp  Twctte  gut  Ogkuxnanu  intenbitur  exarpta  (cd.  J.  H.  W. 
Lagus,  Hclsingfors,  185^)  (on  the  ScljOks  of  Asia  Minor  exclusively, 
but  of  little  value).  Information  respecting  certain  perio<li  is  ^ivcn 
incidentalh'  in  the  works  of  VOO  Hammer  and  d'Ohsaon  (^ev  biblio- 
graphy  lo  I  c  km  v:  //ulMJf),  and  fal  StaOlnr  Laot  Poole's  Afahoa$' 
medan  PynaUitt  (1894).  (M.  T.  H.) 

SBLKIBK  (or  Sei££aic).  ALBXANDBR  (1676-1711),  Scottish 
aailor,  the  prototype  «<  "  KoUnaoo  Cniao^"  aeveath  aom  of  John 
Sdoalfc  aheenaker  and  tanner  of  Laigo,  FVcahbe.  was  bom 

in  id;6i.  In  his  youth  he  displayed  an  unruly  disposition,  and. 
havb^been  summoned  on  the  77th  of  August  1&95  before  the 
kirk-session  for  liis  indecent  behaviour  in  church,  "  did  not 
compear,  being  gone  away  to  the  s<as."  In  May  1703  he  joirieJ 
Dampicr  in  a  privateering  expedition  to  the  South  Seas,  going 
with  the  "  Cinque  Ports  "  galley  as  sailing  master.  In  September 
1704  the  "  Cinque  Ports"  put  in  at  Juan  Fernandez  Island, 
west  of  Val()araisOi  b«e  Selkirk  had  a  dispute  with  his  captain, 
Thomas  Stradliag^  tfld  at  his  own  request  was  put  ashore  »iih 
a  few  ordinary  Dtceancica.  Before  tlie  ship  left  be  begged  to 
be  readmitted,  hot  thbwaaMluHd,  and  SeikiritianauMdabne 
in  Juan  Fernandez  foor  ytai*  and  four  nontbi,  tQI  on  the  jitt 
of  January  1709  he  was  found,  and  on  the  iitb  of  February 
following  taken  off,  by  Captain  Woodcs  Rogers,  commander  of 
the  "  Duke"  privateer  (with  Dampicr  as  pilot),  who  made  him 
his  mate  and  afterwards  gave  him  command  of  one  ni  li:-.  prizes, 
"  The  Increase  "  (March  39th).  Selkirk  returned  to  ilie  I  liames 
on  the  14th  of  October  1711;  he  was  back  at  Largo  in  1712, 
in  1717  we  find  him  again  at  sea,  and  in  1731  be  died  as  master's 
ante  of  BMS. "  W^OMMtb  "  (December  teth). 

Sec  Woodcs  Rwers.  Cruisint  Voyai:e  rouni  the  World  (1712),  and 
Edward  Cooke,  Voyage  in  Ike  .VcbM  .V.;  <i>:<i  ro  undlke  World  (1713). 
the  earliest  descriptions  of  Selkirk's  adventures;  also  Providence 
Displayed,  or  a  .S;, ,hf  -ukI  of  one  Alexander  Sfii:irk  .  ,  . 
wilUn  byhisou-rt  lltir.d  (n  prinlnl  in  Iliirl.  Murtlt.  for  I81O,  v,  4;<»): 
and  Funnell's  Voyage  round  the  llVr/i/  1  1  71  7  ;  .^leele  made  Selkirk'% 
acquaintance,  and  gave  a  sketch  of  the  adventurer  and  his  story  in 
the  Entliihman  for  the  3rd  of  December  1713.  In  1719.  shortly 
after  a  second  edition  of  Rogers'  Voyage  had  appeared  (I7i8).  Defoe 
published  Robinson  Crusoe.  While  this  Is  clearly  indcuird  in  its 
main  outlines  to  S  Ikirk'*  »tory,  most  of  its  incidents  are,  of  course, 
fairly  independent  of  the  Litter;  thus  the  <leridetlly  tropiral  de- 
s<  fi[)lion  01  CrusiK-'.;  isl.iivl  ,>nd  tlie  uliolr  n.irr.ilive  of  the  cannibals' 
visits,  &c,  agree  rather  with  one  of  the  West  Indies  than  with  Juan 
I'cniandcs* 

The  best  asadero  bioeraphy  is  the  Lift  mmd  A  imlures  of  A  Uxandtr 
Selkirk  by  John  Howell  (1829).  In  1868  a  tablet  was  put  up  on  Juan 
Fernandes  at  a  point  on  the  hill  road  called  "  Selkirk's  Look-out." 
where  in  a  gap  in  the  trap  rock  a  magnificent  view  may  U-  had  of  the 
wliole  island,  and  of  the  sea  north  and  south,  ovi  r  which  the  e.xilc 
must  have  often  watched  for  an  apprimlnug  s.>il.  It  bears  the 
following  inscription; — "  In  memory  of  Alexander  S<lkirk,  mariner, 
a  native  of  Largo  in  the  countv  of  Fife,  SctJiUnd,  who  was  on  this 
idand  in  complete  solitude  for  tour  years  and  four  months.  He  was 
landed  frMn  the  'Cinque  Porte'  (sir)  galley,  96  ton*.  16  guns, 
1704  A.I>.,  and  was  taken  off  in  the  '  Duke  privateer,  I2th  February 
1709.  lie  died  lieutenant  of  the  '  Wcymoutn  '  1723  A.D.,  aged  forty- 
•rven  years.  This  tab>et  is  erected  near  Selkirk's  look-out  by 
Commodore  Powell  and  ofliccn  of  H.MS. '  Topaie/  1861  AM." 

SBLKIBK.  niOIIAS  DOBOLM^  sn  Eau.  or  (i7n->l^. 

was  bom  at  St  Mary's  Isle,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  on  the  Mth  of 

June  1771.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  i;()<5,  his  six  elder  brothers 
having  predeceased  him.  At  this  time  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
Were  lieirig  ch.mged  into  grazing  land  and  deer  forests.  Selkirk 
look  deep  interest  in  the  evicted  peasants,  and  tried  to  organize 
emigration  to  the  British  colonies.  In  1803-1804  he  founded 
a  large  and  prosperous  settlement  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  and 
at  about  the  same  time  a  smaller  one  at  Baldoon  in  Upper  Canada. 
Uc  later  tinned  biaattcatioD  to  the  Canadian  wcat.  and  gradualiy 
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acquired  control  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  COBpaoy.  In  May  t8i  t 
an  immense  tract  was  granted  to  Mm  In  the  Red  River  valley, 
and  he  at  once  proceeded  to  send  out  settlers;  but  the  hostility 
of  the  North-West  Fur  Company,  with  its  headquarters  at 
Montreal,  eventually  ruined  the  colony  (sec  Rf.d  River  Settle- 
ment), and  the  inilurnrc  of  his  rivals  led  to  the  defeat  of  Selkirk 
in  various  legal  pro*  wtlinfjs.  On  the  8th  of  April  1820  he  died 
broken-hearted  at  Pau.  One  of  the  DU»t  fcncrout  and  dift- 
interested  men  in  the  history  of  coloaizatioa,  be  CeO  •  victim 
to  the  piedatoiy  ^  «f  Ua  livala. 

Copies  of  hh  papcffb  moat  of  vhfaA  an  tiapMblliiwtl,  an  ta  tltt 
Canadian  Archive*  Department  at  Ottawa. 

SELKIRK,  a  royal  and  police  bttrgh  and  the  county  town  of 

Selkirkshire,  Scolland.  I'op.  (igoi)  6?i)j.  It  1j(  .  <  ri  r.ttrirk 
Water,  about  3  m.  above  its  continence  with  the  1  und,  (>\  rn. 
S.  of  Gala&hicis  by  the  North  British  Rjiilwiy  Company's  lir.inch 
line,  of  which  it  is  the  terminus.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  on 
a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  dose  to  which  arc  the  mills 
and  factorial.  The  public  buildings  include  the  county  buildings, 
paUiclia9,lihiaiy  and  the  town  hall  (with  a  spire  110  ft.  high). 
There  ai«  Mtnca  of  Sir  Waller  Scott  ia  hb  ahcrifl'a  robes,  and 
Mungp  Fufc,  tbo  African  oploitr,  who  waa  adoeatcd  at  tbe 
grammar  achooL  Woollen  manufactures  (iwcedli  taitMn, 
plaida  and  shawls)  are  the  principal  industry,  but  the  town  b 
also  an  important  agricultural  centre.  With  Galashiels  and 
Hawick  it  belongs  to  the  Hawick  or  Border  group  of  parlia- 
mentary burghs.  Immediately  sooth  of  tbe  town  are  the  beautiful 

grounds  of  the  fl.iining. 

As  its  early  name  (Schelcschyrche)  indicates,  Selkirk  originally 
consisted  of  a  number  of  skids  (huts),  in  the  forest  bc-sidc  which 
a  church  had  been  plantdl  by  the  Culdccs  of  Old  Melrose. 
David  L|  while  prince  of  Cumbria,  founded  in  11 13  the  abbey, 
vUdi  was  removed  fifteen  years  afterwards  to  Kelso,  and  abo 
aiacted  a  castle.  Captured  by  Edward  L,  by  whom  It  waa  en- 
larged and  strengthened,  the  fortress  was  retaken  1>y  WaHsoe  in 
i}(}7,  and  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Scots  till  tbe  battle  of 
Halidon  Hill  (1333),  when  it  was  delivered  to  the  English.  It  was 
probably  destroyed  in  1417  when  Sir  Robert  Unifravillc,  governor 
of  Berwick,  set  fire  10  the  town,  and  nothini;  rt  m;iins  of  it  save 
some  Rfeeti  nioumli  atid  the  name  Peel  11:11.  Ii  is  significant 
of  tbe  havoc  wrought  during  the  Border  warfare  that  there 
is  not  in  Selkirk,  in  spite  of  its  antiquity,  any  building  two 
hundred  years  old.  Of  the  eighty  btughets  who  marched  to 
Flodden  Osu)  under  William  Biydooe^  tbo  town  clerk,  only 
the  leader  survived,  with  a  banner  captimd  bam  the  English; 
be  was  knifed  by  Janes  V.  Thb  banner  b  tecally  supposed 
to  be  tbe  one  borne  by  the  Weavers'  Corporation  in  the  annual 
ceremony  of  Riding  the  Common,  but  the  claim  cannot  be 
verified.  TTic  charter  granted  by  D.ivid  f.  and  other  muniments 
having  perished,  James  V.  rcncwcl  the  charter  in  1533,  with  the 
right  to  enclose  1000  acres  of  the  conirrion  and  lea\c  to  elect  a 
provost.  After  the  battle  of  rhiiiphaugh  (1645),  David  Leslie, 
the  Covenanters'  general,  had  some  prisoners  confined  in  the 
tulbooth  of  Selkirk  and  afterwards  massacred  in  the  market* 
place.  From  an  early  period  the  soutcrs  (shoemakers)  were  a 
flourishing  craft,  and  in  the  rebeUiona  of  1715  and  1746  were 
tcqoired  to  ftwnbh  the  JaooMtca  wHb  levcial  thousand  pairs  of 
dwea.  Though  shoemaking  h  extinct,  "  the  soutcrs  of  Selkirk" 
b  still  a  nickname  for  the  inhabitants.  Tradition  of  the  ancient 
craft  yet  survives  also  in  conncxiun  with  the  enrolment  of  l)Ur- 
gesses,  when  the  burgess  elect  has  to  go  through  ihc  ceri  rrmnyof 
•*  licking  the  birse  "  (1  c.  liristk-.O.  When  the  lovitiK  cuj)  re  u  lies 
the  candidate  he  dips  in  the  wine  a  brush  of  bristles  like  that 
used  by  shoemakers  and  passes  it  through  his  lips. 

SELKIRK  MOUNTAINS,  a  range  in  the  S.E.  of  British  Columbia, 
Canada,  extending  N.  for  about  Joo  m.  from  the  American 
frontier  with  a  brodtb  of  about  te  m.  and  bounded  £.,  W.  and 
N.  by  the  Cdttmbb  river.  Though  often  qwken  of  as  part  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  system,  they  are  really  distinct,  and  belong 
to  an  older  geolcciral  epoch,  consisting  mainly  of  cr>'stalline 
or  hit;hly  ni(.'.:LHM.r|.)nr,c'l  )'r,-  ir.',,       i      s.  Iiisls;  tliLir 

outline  100  is  rounder  and  Ic^  serrated  than  thai  of  the  Kwckies. 


On  the  S.E.  Is  the  Purcell  range,  with  the  main  chain  of  the 
Rockies  still  farther  E.,  and  on  the  W.  the  Gold  range,  prolonged 
northward  as  the  Cariboo  Mountains.  They  do  not  rise  much 
above  10,000  ft.,  the  highest  [x-aks  being  Sir  Donald  (named 
after  Lord  Strathcoaa},  10,643  't-;  MacdonaJd  (.i-irnt  J  after 
Sir  John  Macdonald),  9440  ft.;  and  Mount  Tuppcr  (after  Sir 
Charles  Tupper),  90^  ft.  The  scenery  is  wild  and  magnificcBt; 
below  the  saow<4ine,  especially  on  the  western  side,  the  aloiiCi 
arc  densely  laoodad,  and  enormous  glaciers  fill  the  upper  vdlqn; 
of  ibesa  the  moot  cekbtated  b  that  of  tbe  UkdUewaat,  near 
Clader  House,  on  tbe  Qnadian  FadSc  laSway.  Tbe  Sdkiifca 
are  crossed  by  the  railway  at  Rogers  Pass,  discovered  in  18S3. 
The  engineering  difficulties  overcome  arc  greater  than  at  any 
othi  r  [M  rtion  of  the  line,  and  the  grades  are  in  plai  ts  vtr>' =>'<-■'■?• 
A  magnitucnl  series  of  caverns,  called  the  Nakimu  Caves,  occur 
in  the  Glacier  Park  Reserve  not  far  from  (ilacier  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway.  These  caves  arc  formed  by  the  Cougar  Creek, 
and  were  first  comprehensively  surveyed  in  1905-1906. (mo  the 
Canadian  Sur\'cyor-Gcncrars  Rcporl  for  that  year). 

SELKIRKSHIRE,  a  southern  county  of  Scotland,  bounded 
N.  by  the  shires  of  Peebles  and  Midlothian,  £.  and  S.E.  by 
Roxburghshire,  S.  and  SbW.  by  Dnntriesihlre  and  W.  by  Pecblc»> 
shite.  Itacf«nbt70^9fl«aicnsor  i66-8sq.m.  AlnMMtbewbak 
of  the  swrfke  b  bfl^,  tbe  only  low-lying  ground  occurring  in 
the  valleys  of  (he  larger  streams.  The  highest  hills  are  found  i» 
the  extreme  west  and  south-west.  On  Ihc  confines  of  Peebles- 
shire the  chief  heights  arc  Dun  Rig  (:nift.),  Black  Law  (jiSj), 
Broad  l-aw  (37J.?)  and  Ixxrhcraig  ilead  (j6;0;  and  on  tbe 
Dumfrie-shirc  Ixirdcrs,  Bodesbcck  Ijw  (2173).  Capcl  Fell  (jJJj), 
Wind  Fell  (ji8o)  and  Ettrick  Pen  (2169).  In  the  north,  close 
to  the  Midlothian  boundary,  is  Windlestraw  Law  (2161).  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Ettrick  (32  m.)  and  its  left-hand  affluent 
the  Yarrow  (14  m.),  but  for  a  few  miles  the  Tweed  traverses  tbe 
nonh  of  tbe  county.  Gala  Water  (ai  m.),  thoogb  It  joiaa  the 
Tweed  a  Httle  bdew  CalashMt.  bdongs  ratlier  to  Midlo«biaa, 
since  it  Yises  fai  tbe  Moocioot  Hills  and  for  most  of  its  cause 
flows  in  that  shIre.  St  Mary's  Loch  and  its  adjunct,  the  Loch 
of  the  lA)rius,  its  the  i^jiiniK,  .in.'  ilic  chief  lakes,  and  of  numerous 
small  lakes  in  the  sojt h  i  ist  t!ic  two  lo<!is  of  Shaws,  Clearburn, 
Akcrmoor  and  Essenbiile  may  be  nieniiuned.  The  vales  of 
the  Tweed  and  Yarrow  and  Eltrickdale  are  the  principal 
valleys. 

Cfo/ofr.— TUseoenty  bcntbely  occupied  by  Silurian  and  Ordo- 
vician  rocks  which  ai*  Vtfy  fluieh  folded  and  crumpled :  the  axes  of 
the  foldi  run  in  a  louth-wcstcrly,  north-easterly  direction.  Th« 
Ordoviebn  rocks,  rcprcsentol  by  the  Glenkiln  and  Hartfcll  s 
appear  in  the  crests  of  the  antichnal  fold«;  in  the  western  part  oi  the 
county  they  are  frequently  samlv  in  character.  Alwve  ih<r  black 
OrdovScian  dulcs  come  the  Birkhill  graptolilic  shales  followed  by  the 
Oci<~rn,berry  grti*,  a  teries  of  ereywarkcs,  grits,  flags  and  ihale*. 
u,hKh  pass  upwards  Into  the  Hawick  rocks,  shales  with  brown* 
weathering  grrywackes.  Some  of  the  Ouii ti-Ih-itj'  Rrit^  .md  under- 
lying  greywackes  in  the  Ordovician  an  u^ni  ai  ln:ili)inc  stoned. 
Igneous  rork^  arc  represented  t>y  the  T'  rtiary  liasalt  •*  <.i  Bi)»rr- 
hope  Law  and  dikes  of  quart/  (vKire  ru.ir  \\  iin!Ir>tiaw  Law  anj 
Caddon  Water;  dikes  of  minctte  occur  near  Todng.  A  great  <k-al 
of  boulder-cky  covers  tbe  older  rocks;  the  ioe-banie  naianal 
travelled  from  wcat  to  east,  and  nuny  of  the  hMs  show  aiccp  and 
bare  slopes  towards  the  west,  but  have  gentle  slopes  covered -with 
glacial  depofits  on  the  eastern  side. 

OimaU  and  Atrkullwe. — The  rainf,ill  fur  the  year,  based  on  ob- 
servations at  H.>whill.  between  the  contluencc  of  the  Yarrow  atni 
Ettrick,  at  a  height  of  537  ft.  atxivc  the  *ca,  average*  W'^S  The 
ntcan  temperature  for  the  year,  calculated  at  Galashiels  (416  ft.  above 
the  sea),  is  46-3''  F..  for  January  36  2»  F.,  and  for  July  58  a*  F.  The 
climate  is  thus  cold  and  wet  on  the  whole,  and  as  ihe  soil  is  mostly 
thin,  over  a  fubMnI  ol  clayey  till,  agriculture  is  carried  on  at  a  d>s> 
advanr.i«e.  About  one-«i»th  of  the  Mirfaec  is  under  cultivation.  o.its 
hK  ing  almost  the  only  grain  crop  and  iurni(»  the  chief  en-en  enip. 
Live  ilotk  is  pur»ue-il  mnrr  profitably,  the  ihi-ep  walks  carrying 
hi.ivy  stocks.  BI.k kf.i< til  are  the  pfini;i(xil  breed  on  the  hi».-li<T 
ground,  but  on  the  lower  pure  Cheviots  and  a  cross  of  Cheviot  with 
Ixicesier  are  commoik  Cattle  abo  are  raised,  and  hoisea  (maialy 
for  agricultural  operations)  and  pigs  to  only  a  modetale  csrtcM. 
There  are  comptiratively  few  small  holdings,  farm*  tietwcen  too  and 
300  acres  Wtng  the  most  usual.  More  than  one-third  of  the  county 
(uinv.iriK  of  60,000  a(n  >)  Ix-lonRs  to  the  duke  of  Hurrleuch.  The 
I  m  l  Iietwcen  the  Ettrick  and  the  Twef<l  was  fi»rnn  rly  Kn-crt-d  with 
fort»i  to  such  an  extent  that  tlie  sherifidom  was  described  u  Eitridt 
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fbttM.  The  rhicf  tree*  were  oak,  birth  and  huel;  and  the  wood 
bdm  well  stocked  with  the  6ncst  breed  ol  red  deer  in  the  kingdom 
Irir***  the  kwiting-ground  ol  the  Stuarts.  Jatncs  V.,  however,  to 
htrrr*—  Ma  nvcnucs,  let  the  domain  (or  rrazins.  and  it  was  toon 
converted  into  pasture  (or  sheep,  with  tno  result  fhjt  now  oniy 
about  jnoo  acre*  in  the  ihirc  arc  under  woo«J. 

.KtiiHufadurff  nnd  Communii:i3lions.—\\'oo]\cn  nianu(actum 
(t»i<ii>,  t.ift.mi.  [il.iiiiinf;.  y;>rn  .mj  (I'lMity)  Mv  the  prcdomiruLnt 
industry  at  GaLashieU  arvd  bcllcirlc  Tanning,  dyeing,  cnsineehng, 
ii<o»foiiiidiaf  wid  bwil—lriin  alao  are  camed  on  at  CaUaliirla,  and 
dm  are  laiie  vinoto  at  OovBaranls. 

Tke  ooly  lailway  communication  it  in  the  north,  where  there  i*  a 
bnncli  Unie  frem  Galashiels  to  Selkirk,  besides  part  o(  the  track  of 
the  Waverley  route  (rom  Edinbutgh  to  the  1011111  and  the  line  itom 
G.ii.i-.hKi>  to  Peebles.  There  are coMkii fiom SdkMt l» St  Mwya 
Loch  and  periodically  to  MoSat. 

fapatttim  mi  AtmbdilnllmL-^  O^t  the  populatfcm 
«— fcand  »7,itt,  and  Ja  1901  h  was  aj^s^or  M  toUwaa  m., 
a  decNtM  of  1 5-78%,  mtKh  the  largot  for  the  decadQ  laSoonBd. 

Fifty-seven  persons  spoke  Gaelic  and  English,  none  Gadlc 
only.  The  chief  towns  are  Galashiels  (pop.  13,615)  and  Selkirk 
(6jrj;)  Scllkirkihirc  combines  with  Peeblesshire  to  return  a 
member  to  Parliament,  and  the  county  town  and  royal  burgh 
of  Sclltick  and  the  municipal  burgh  of  Galashiels  united  with 
Hawick  (in  Roxburghshire)  to  constitute  the  Border  or  Hawick 
group  of  parliamentary  burghs.  The  shires  of  Selkirk,  Roxburgh 
and  Berwick  form  a  shcriRdora,  and  a  resident  sheriff-substitute 
iiU  it  Sdkirk  and  Galashiels.  There  is  a  combination  poorhouse 
•I  Caliriiiflt  The  county  i»  under  school  board  jurisdict  ion,  and 
IhcKaicUltl*  Khoobat  Sdkhkaad  Galashiels,  while  some  of  the 
ntlwr  idMMlt In  the  shire  earn  grants  for  higher  educfttiaa.  Part 
«f  the  "reddae"  grant  is  spent  in  supporthif  ihofft  flOWMi 
of  instruction  in  dairying,  and  Selkirk  town  OOUBCfl  ibiMIlM 
popular  Kience  classes  in  the  burgh  school. 

History  and  AnliquitUi  -  Thirc  .ire  no  Rom.in  rcmiins  in 
Selkirkshire,  the  n.itivcs  probably  Iwing  held  in  check  Irom  the 
Station  at  News'<:  vi  ri<  :ir  the  Eildons.  The  Standing  Stone  near 
Yarrow  church  bearing  a  Latin  inscription  is  ascribed  to  the 
Sih  or  6th  century  and  is  only  a  quasi-Roni.i:i  nlic.  No  s..- 
cailed  British  camps  have  been  fotmd  on  the  upper  and  middle 
mtm  el  the  Ettrkk  and  Yarrow,  and  of  the  lew  situated  in 
the  lower  valleys  «f  these  itreami  the  nost  important  is  the 
kiBB  wwk  oa  Rink  KD  la  the  parish  «f  Galo-shich,  the  district 
cmrtriaiin vailwM iitotwOai picMtloite iwnains.  AtTacwood- 
lee.  s  m.  north-west  of  Oahishlrit,  are  the  rahw  af  the  only 
ox.impic  of  a  brock  (rouod  tower)  in  the  Bonlir  dWatica.  The 
diameter  of  the  Structure  measures  75^*-.  that  of  theendeeed 
CO  irt  40  ft  ,  Riving  a  thickness  for  the  wall  of  17J  ft.  The  broch 
stands  in  an  enclosure  of  mound*  and  a  ditch,  the  whole  being 
protected  by  an  outer  entrenchment  at  a  considerable  distance, 
of  which  only  a  fragment  sur\ivc-s.  I^ally  the  works  are  called 
Torwoodlec  RinRs,  or  Eye  Castle.  The  barriir  known  as  the 
Catrail,  or  Picts'  Work,  starts  near  Torwoodlec,  whence  it  runs 
touthwanis  to  Rink  Hill.  There  it  sweeps  round  to  the  south- 
west as  far  M  Yarrow  church,  frooi  whkh  it  again  takes  a  due 
south  direction  to  the  mlley  af  the  RaidJib  where  it  passes  into 
Kozburdidilfa.  Soaw  Arthnilan  nnaaca  loaches  t)>e  shire 
at  poinu.  for  the  icldaf  the  bsttk  of  Colt  CcUdaii(th«  Wood 
of  CcHdon)  was  prabably  hi  Ettrick  FoaHt,  and  that  of  Gahnloa 
in  the  vale  of  Gala.  The  history  of  the  shfre  for  centuiies 
following  the  retreat  of  the  Romans  i;  tint  of  the  whole  of  south- 
eastern Scotland.  The  country  (ormid  p.ut.  first,  of  the  British 
kingdom  of  .Str.ithclydc,  then  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  North- 
umbria,  and  finally,  about  1030,  was  annexed  to  Scotland. 
The  first  sheriff  of  whom  there  is  record  was  ,\nilrew  do  Synton, 
appotatcd  by  William  the  Lion  (d.  1114).  After  Edward  1. 
had  avcrma  Scotland  substantial  burgescs  of  Selkirk  were 
aawat  these  who  took  the  oath  of  allei^ance  to  him  at  Berwick 
hi  tfg6^  but  nsit  ywr  William  Wallace  sought  the  covert  of 
thafowsttoansiiiiswrismwa.  To  the  north  ol  Hsngiaphsw 
to  the  CMinliy  betwtcn  the  Yaaiaw  aad  Taisd  he  canairacted 
an  asidniefk,  still  called  Wallace'!s  Tkench.  1000  ft.  long  and 
deep  enoui^  to  conceal  a  moss  hone  and  his  rider,  and  paved 
in  part  with  flat  whinstoncs  laid  on  xIkc.  .\t  the  higher  end  on 
the  top  of  a  bill  it  tcnnioatcd  in  a  large  square  enclosure.  Here 
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he  lay  till  his  plans  wan  esapleted  and  at  last  departed,  his 
forces  including  a  bodyiof  Selkirk  archers,  for  a  raid  into  the 
north  of  England.  During  the  prolonged  strife  that  followed 
the  death  of  Robert  Bruce  (1320)  the  foresters  were  constantly 
fighting,  and  the  county  suHcrcd  more  heavily  at  Floddcs 
( I  Sij)  than  aiqr  ether  disuku  Tbelawksncsaof  the  Bordenrs 
was  at  leagth  ^  dann  by  JaoNS  V.  widi  a  strong  hand.  Ha 
parcelled  oat  the  bicst  to  districts,  and  to  each  appointed  a 
keeper  to  cafefce  order  and  protect  property.  In  1519  the 
ringleaders,  including  William  Cockbum  of  Henderland,  Adam 
Scott  of  TushicLaw  and  the  notorious  Johnnie  Armstrong, 
were  arrested  and  promptly  executed.  This  severity  gradually 
had  the  desired  effect,  though  ailcr  the  union  of  the  crowns 
in  160J  the  freebooters  and  mosstroopers  agiin  threatened 
to  be  troublesome,  until  James  VL's  lieutenants  ruthlessly 
stamped  out  disaffection.  The  Covenanters  held  many  con> 
venticlcs  in  the  uplands,  and  their  general,  David  Leslie,  routed 
the  marquis  of  Montrose  at  Philiphaugh  in  1645. 

Tha  BMBntoctnn  el  woolka  fpodt  was  totrodnoed  toto 
Selkkk  nd  GaladddiaBd  attatoedveat  sbcosh,  tins  adding 
largely  to  the  prosperity  of  the  iwmbamhwJ,  la  anetlMr 
direction  the  beauty  and  romance  of  Ysfraw  and  Ettrick  hsv« 
proved  a  most  stimulating  (orcein  modem  Scottish  literature. 

BiBLIooRAPHY. — Sir  George  Douslas,  RojAnrik,  Selkirk  and 
Petbiti  (Edinburgfa.  1899):  T.  Craig-Brown,  Hi jferya/  Stlkirkikir*; 
George  Rcavdey.  Hitiory  tf  GataOMt  (Galashiels.  1873);  William 
Angut,  BMrick  and  Yarrom  (Setkiik,  1894):  W.  S.  Crockett,  Tk» 
ScoU  Country  (Edinburgh,  1903):  In  Praist  0/  Twttd  (Selkirk, 
>S99)i  J>  RuikU,  BMmintKtmeu  af  Yarram  (sad  cd..  SelUrk,  1994). 

•SUA,  QinimifO  (1817-18S4),  Italihn  statcnaaa  aiSd 

financier,  was  bom  at  Mosso,  near  Biella,  on  the  7th  of  July 
18];.  After  studying  engineering  at  Turin,  he  was  sent  in  184J 
to  study  mineralogy  at  the  Parisian  school  of  mines.  In  Paris 
he  witnessed  the  revolution  of  iS^S,  and  only  returned  to  Turin 
in  i3sJ,  when  he  taught  applied  gt^ometry  at  the  technical 
institute.  In  185J  be  became  professor  of  mathematics  at 
the  university,  and  in  t86o  professor  of  mineralogy  in  the 
school  of  applied  engineering.  In  i860  be  was  elected  deputy 
for  Cossato.  A  year  later  he  was  sekclcd  to  be  secretary-general 
of  public  iMtfactioQ,  aad  to  i86a  received  from  Ratlaizi  the 
portfaUa  el  fasaes^  Hm  Itatlaial  cabtoct  faB  beiors  Sdb 
could  ffficsdowly  pravide  for  the  deficit  d  £17,500^000  ndtli 
whkb  he  was  eonfronted;  but  to  1M4  he  returned  to  flie 
ministry  of  finance  in  the  La  Marmora  cabinet ,  and  dealt  energeti- 
cally with  the  deficit  of  £8,000,000  then  existing.  Persuading 
the  king  to  forgo  £130,000  of  his  civil  list,  and  his  colleagues 
in  the  cabinet  to  relinquish  part  of  their  ministerial  stipends, 
he  effected  savings  amounting  to  £2,400,000,  proposed  new 
taxation  to  the  extent  of  £1,600,000,  and  induced  landowners 
to  pay  one  year's  instalment  of  the  land  tax  in  advance.  A  vote 
of  the  chamber  compelled  him  to  resign  before  his  preparations 
for  financial  restoration  were  complete;  but  in  1869  he  returned 
to  the  aiinistiy  a{  finance  to  a  cabinet  formed  by  himself,  hot 
of  irfdch  he  aiMds  aver  the  ncaaienhip  to  Giovanni  Lansa.  By 
meaaa  ol  the  grist  tea  (widdi  he  had  peoposed  to  Ms,  bat 
whkh  the  McMhrea  cabtoct  hsd  passed  to  1868),  snd  by  other 
fiscal  expedients  necessitated  by  the  almost  desperate  condition 
of  the  national  exchequer,  he  succeeded,  before  his  fall  from  power 
in  187J,  in  pl.-xting  Icilian  finance  up<jn  a  sound  footing,  in  spite 
of  fierce  atLirks  .iml  persistent  miircprescntalion.  In  1S70  his 
great  po!itic:il  iiiiiucnrc  turned  the  scale  against  interference 
in  favour  of  France  against  Prussia,  and  in  favour  of  an  immedi- 
ate occupation  of  Rome.  From  1873  until  his  premature  death 
on  the  14th  of  March  18S4,  be  acted  as  leader  of  the  Right,  and 
was  more  than  once  prevented  by  aa  ephemeral  coalition  of 
personal  opponents  from  returning  to  power  as  head  of  a  Moderate 
C^ooscnrative  cabinet.  After  the  failttre  of  an  attempt  to  form 
a  cshtost  jto  Msjr  illi  he  pfactkslly.ietind  ten  public  Mi, 
devoltoghimMlf  to  Ui  studies  snd  hb  linen  factory. 

His  Pisrarsi  p^rUmenla'i  were  public!:'-. i  (5  \oU  ,  18R7-1S90)  by 
order  of  the  Chamber  of  Deoutie»,  An  account  of  hi*  life  and  his 
Kientific  labours  wa«  given  by  A.  CoM  to  ths  AsSMinV'  ^ 
Atctdtmia  dti  Limtn  (1884-188^. 
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SELUR.  WTLLIAM  YOUNG  <i82S-i89o).  ScouUh  cLvau.i1 
»tholar,  was  born  at  Morvich,  Suthcrlandshire,  on  the  and  of 
February  1825.  Educated  at  the  Edinburgh  Academy  and 
afterwards  at  Glasgow  University,  he  cntcrrd  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  as  a  scholar.  Graduating  with  a  first-class  in  classics, 
be  was  elected  fcUow  of  Oriel,  and,  after  holding  assistant 
profesaonhips  at  Durham,  Glasgow  and  St  Andrews,  was  ap- 
pabtcd  profuaoc  oC  Onek  at  St  Andrewi  (tS$7).  la  he 
«w  thctad  pntmat  «l  hvaaatty  in  c****"^  VtSfitukf, 
and  occnpM  Alt  chiir  dowB  to  hit  dMtk  <n  the  t  ath  of  Oettibcr 
1890.  Sdlaf  was  Me  of  tbe  most  brQUant  of  modem  daarical 
scholars,  and  was  rr:iiark.ibly  successful  in  his  endeavours  to 
reproduce  the  spint  r.itlicr  than  the  letter  of  Roman  literature. 

Hia  chief  works.  The  Roman  Pcfti  of  the  Republic  (jrd  ed..  1889) 
and  riu  Roman  PmIs  oJ  ike  Auguitan  Ate  (Virsil,  3rd  ed.,  I897), 
and  Hnaetand  the  EU[uic  Ports  (2nd  cd.,  by  W.  P.  Ker,  1899),  with 
memoir  by  Andrew  Lang,  arc  standard  authoritic*.  Sellar  contri- 
butcd  to  ihr<)tli  (^Jitk>n«  the £M7.5nit.  a  sericaofbriUiaat  articles 
on  the  R  inian  yocta,  the  wbaWmw  «(  wUch' hea 'beta  ntalaed  in 
the  present  edition. 

8BlJIA,a  city  and  the  oounty-seal  of  Dallas  county,  Alabama, 
U.S.A,»  altitude  t96ftnOO  thetifbt  benli  of  the  AUlMna  river, 
a  Mttli  &  of  the  ccatm  ol  the  ital^ud  kaoim  w  theCantfil 
Cter.  Psp.  (1900)  8714,  U  wkoa  4499  ww  iMipoeti  (t«io 
VS.  census)  1 3,649.  It  Is  served  1>y  the  Louisville  ft  Nashville, 
the  Southern  and  the  Western  of  .Mabami  railw.iys.  It  h.is  a 
Carnegie  library,  two  parks  ajid  two  V.M.C.A.  buildings.  In 
the  city  aic  the  Stlnia  Military  Institute  (1Q07),  and  thc.\labama 
Baptist  Colored  University  (opened  in  187S),  which  is  one 
of  the  largmt  schools  in  the  South  owned  and  controlled  by 
negroes,  and  has  industrial,  domestic,  normal,  collegiate  and 
(espedatly)  theological  courses.  The  Sodetyof  United  Charities 
iopports  the  Sclma  Hospital  (1889)  for  negroes  and  the  Sclma 
Infinnary  (1890).  The  dty  has  a  large  trade,  principally  in 
oottOB  (the  cbkf  crop  of  the  ■ofiouBdiag  couiitiy),  and  in 
lumber  fiom  the  greet  pberici.  Ttee  em  cotton  compresses, 
cotton  warehouses,  &c,;  In  1905  the  value  of  the  factory  pro- 
ducts was  $1,138,817.  The  water  supply  is  obtained  from 
artesian  welLs.  The  site  was  originally  called  Moore's  Bluff, 
from  one  Thotna-s  Moore,  who  owned  a  steamboat  Landing  here 
about  1815.  A  town  was  established  about  1S17,  and  in  tSjo 
was  incorporated  under  its  present  nami;  (from  the  Ossianic 
legend).  Sclma  was  first  chartered  as  a  city  in  1S52.  During 
the  Civil  War  it  was  the  scat  of  Confederate  arsenals,  shipyards 
and  military  factories.  On  the  2nd  of  April  1&65  it  was  captured 
by  Federal  troops  under  General  James  U.  Wilson  (b.  1837) 
and  much  of  the  dty  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Near  Selma  lived 
William  Rufu*  King  (ijM-iSu).  •  Ocnocntic  icpicientative 
b  Congw  Iram  North  Carolnia  in  181T-1S16,  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  from  Alabama  in  1819-1844  and  1846- 
1853,  minister  to  France  in  1844-1846,  and  vice-president  of 
the  United  States  from  the  4th  of  Marth  I'^s;  until  In^  death 
on  the  i8th  of  April;  and  Selma  was  the  linnie  of  Jului  Tyler 
Morgan  (1824-IQ07),  a  bri>;adier-Rencril  in  the  Confederate 
army  in  1863-1865  and  a  prominent  Democratic  member  of 
the  United  States  Senate  in  1877-1907;  and  of  Ei'mund  Winston 
Fctius  (1831-1907),  also  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate 
Army  and,  in  1897-^907,  n  Dcaocntic  sxaibar  of  the  United 
SUtes  Senate. 

nuncZBiNTA*  oOiddly  called  SnxBCS-fi  BiuBitNYA 
(Ger.  Schtuu^),  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Hont,  Hungary, 
I$3  ni»  NaOl  Budapest  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  i6,,^;o,  about  two- 
Ihifda Slowaka.  It  is  an  old  mining  town,  ^:t'j.itLd  at  an  altitude 
of  104S  ft.  fn  a  deep  ravine  in  the  Hungarian  Ore  Mountains, 
and  is  built  in  terraces.  SelmccrbAnya  is  encircled  by  high 
mountains,  not.ably  the  is<ilatcd  peak  of  the  Calvarienbcrg 
(1385  ft.)  on  the  S.W.,  on  whii^h  are  situated  a  cai-tle  and  a 
church,  and  the  Paradicsbcrg  (3400  ft.)  on  the  N.W.  It  possesses 
a  tamoiu  academy  of  mining  and  forestry,  founded  by  Maria 
Theresa  in  1760,  to  which  are  attached  a  remarkable  collection 
of  minerals,  and  a  chemical  laboratofy.  Among  other  buildings 
aio  a  pictoretqne  old  castle  dating  from  the  liih  ceatuty,  now 
b  raina  witli  the  exception  of  nfHrnoaaanacdaa  a  prbon;  the 


new  c"t?ile.  used  as  a  fire  watch-tower;  and  the  town  hall.  The 
mines,  chiefly  the  property  of  the  state  and  of  the  corforalion, 
yield  silver,  gold,  lead,  cop;x  r  and  arsenic.  The  lowr;  corii.i;i.$ 
also  flourishing  potteries,  where  well-known  tobacco  pipes  are 
manufactured.  About  7  m.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  town  lie  the  baths 
of  Vihnye,  with  sprinp  of  iron,  lime  and  cariwnic  add,  and  about 
the  same  distance  to  the  W.  are  the  bnths  of  SlUeno  with  apringi 
of  "Hlftwif  line, 

SctaaacdlHyn  kta.  old  town  «1ioae  eabea  eifated  in  the  fih 
CMtnqr.  In  the  sadi  century,  togetkcr  trith  the  whiak  mining 
region  of  northem  Hungary,  it  waa  coloniaed  by  German 
settlers,  who  later  embraced  the  Reformation.  Owing  to  the 
counter-rcformatioa  the  German  element  was  driven  out  during 
the  isih  centiuy,  and  ita  place  taken  hgr  the  aonal  Slooak 

population. 

SELOUS.  FREDERICK  COURTNEY  (1:^51-  ),  Btilkk 
explorer  and  hunter,  was  born  in  London  on  the  31st  of  December 
1H51,  and  was  educated  at  Rugby  and  in  Germany.  His  love 
for  natural  history  led  to  the  resolve  to  study  the  ways  of  wnkl 
animals  in  their  native  haunu.  Going  to  South  Africa  when  he 
was  nineteen  he  travelled  from  ibe  Cape  to  Matabeldand,  reached 
«at|y  in  1872,  and  «aa  gmitod  permliiiaa  by  Lobengnh  to  ilMet 
faa»  anyiidwte  In  his  dominions.  From  that  date  until  tSgo^ 
whh  a  lew  brief  intervals  spent  in  England,  Selous  hunted  and 
explondovcr  the  then  lit  1 1  >  k  .<  "'  :i  regicns  north  of  the  Transvaal 
and  south  of  the  Congo  ba^in,  shouting  elephants,  and  coUectiflg 
specimens  of  all  kinds  for  museums  and  private  coUtxtions.  His 
travels  added  largely  to  the  knowledge  of  the  country  now  known 
as  Rh  kIcm.i  He  made  valuable  ethnological  investigations, 
and  throughout  his  wanderings — often  among  people  who  had 
never  previously  seen  a  white  man — be  maintained  oonfial 
relations  with  the  Kaffir  chiefs  and  tribes,  winning  their  conid- 
ence  and  esteem,  notably  so  in  the  case  of  Lobengula.  In  1890 
Selous  catered  the  service  of  the  Brittah  South  A&ka  Conipemr, 

400  m.  of  ned  were  constructed  througlh  a  ceontiy  «l  Camt, 
mountain  and  swamp,  and  in  two  and  a  half  months  Sdous  took 

the  column  s;ifely  t'^  its  destination.  He  then  went  cast  to  Manica, 
concluding  arrangements  there  which  brought  the  country  under 
British  cc>ntroL  Coming  to  England  in  Deccn  l  er  i$02  he 
awarded  the  Founder's  medal  of  the  Royal  Geograiihical  Society 
"in  recognition  of  his  extensive  explorations  and  survcj-s,"  of 
which  he  gave  a  summary  in  "  Twenty  Years  in  Zambcsia"  (Gm> 
Journ.  vol.  i  ,  ifloj)  He  relumed  to  Africa  to  take  part  in  thc 
first  Matabcle  War  (iSgj),  being  wounded  during  the  advance  on 
Bulawayo.  While  back  in  England  he  nanied,  but  in  Mardi 
1896  waa  again  settled  with  his  wife  on  an  csutc  in  Matabddand 
whim  the  native  rebellion  broke  out.  He  took  a  imMnlnent  part 
in  the  fighting  which  followed,  and  published  an  account  of  the 
campaign  entitled  Sunshine  and  Storm  in  Rkodtiia  (i8g6).  On 
the  restoration  of  peace  Selous  settled  in  England.  He  continued, 
however,  to  make  shooting  and  hunting  expeditions — visiting 
.\>ia  Minor,  Nesvfoundlati<l.  the  Canadian  Rockies  and  other  p-rti 
of  thc  world.  In  none  of  his  expeditions  was  his  object  the 
making  of  a  "  big  bag,"  but  as  a  hunter-naturalist  and  slayer 
of  great  game  he  ranlts  with  thc  most  famous  of  the  world's 
sportsmen. 

Desidcs  the  works  mentioned  he  published  A  Hunter's  WaKjerfnp 
in  Afrua  (1H81,  5th  ed..  1907),  Tratfl  and  Adttnturt  in  Sonttt-East 

Africa  (1893).  S^rtanJ  Trawl.  Kait  and  HVW  (i^ooV  Recent  Huntsnt 

Remintscenee*  (1908),  a  valuable  addition  to  the  knnwkdgc  o( 


Af ricsM  (aunB*ned  

jMimai.  thenill  and  other  JounalB. 

SELVE.  ODET  DE  (c.  1504-1363),  French  diplomatist,  was  the 
son  of  Jean  dc  Solve,  first  president  at  thc  parlcmcnls  of  Rouen 
and  Bordeaux,  vicc-thanccllor  of  Milan,  and  ambassador  of  the 
king  of  ?'rance.  In  1540  Odct  was  apr>ointed  coimdlior  at  the 
parlement  of  Paris  and  in  154a  at  thc  grand  oouadL  In  IS4^ 
after  thc  signature  of  the  treaty  of  Ardres,  he  was  sent  on  an 
embassy  to  Enj^and,  in  isjo  to  Venice,  and  afterwards  to 
Rome,  when  ho  obtained  the  dection  of  F^pe  Bsal  XV.  In 
KSi' 
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SELWYN,  A.  R.  C— SEMAPHORE 


8BLVTN.  ALFRED  RICHARD  CECIL  (1824-1902),  Brirish 
geologist,  son  of  the  Rev.  IViwnshcnd  Selwyn,  Caxion  of 
Gloucester,  was  bom  at  Kilniington  in  Somenet  on  the 
i8th  o(  July  18J4.  Educated  in  Swii/crland,  he  thtrc  bccime 
interested  in  geology,  and  in  1845  be  joined  the  stafi  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  actively  engaged 
in  the  survey  of  North  a^nd  bordering  portions  of 

Shropshire,  and  a  series  of  splendid  geological  maps  resulted 
from  lut  Joiat  work  with  A.  C.  Raauay  and  J.  B.  Joket. 
In  iSsi  m  was  appobted  dnclor  «f  tlw  Gcoh^cal  Sttrvey 
of  Victoria,  Australia,  where  be  gave  ipecial  attention  to  the 
gold  bearing  rocks,  until  in  1M9  tbe  Colonial  Legislature 
brought  tbe  Survey  to  .in  abnipl  termination.  At  ihi=.  d.Tic  Sir 
W.  E.  Lojtan  had  just  retired  I'rom  the  oflicc  of  liircclor  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  ("an.td.i,  and  Selwyn  w.ls  .ippointcd  his 
successor.  In  this  new  s[)hcre  of  activity  be  continued  bis 
geological  work  with  marked  succCiS,  devoting  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  Fre-Cambrkn  toc^h  of  Quebec.  He  retired  in  1894. 
Meanwhile  in  1874  he  had  Wn  cIiTted  F.R.S.,  in  1876  he  was 
awarded  tiie  Murcliiton  Medal  of  the  Ceok^gical  Society  of 
Londoo,  and  In  was  created  C  M.C>  in  1886  for  blidfatinguUicd 
work  at  aMfaiaM  la  the  Canadian  Comml«ioiiimat  tiw«diibl< 
Ifom  In  PMIaddphta  (1876),  Tans  (1878)  and  Loodoo  (1886). 
He  retired  to  Vancouver  in  BrStilb  Coliunbia,  whcK  he  died  on 
tbe  loth  of  October  looi. 

Ste  memoir  with      ';r      in  Cr;}!.  ilfilf.  (Feb.  I  BfyO) 

SELWYN,  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  (i7irri79i).  English  wit, 
son  of  Coluiicl  John  Selwyn  (d.  1751)  of  .Malsoti.  (Jloucestershiie, 
was  bom  on  the  nth  of  August  1719.  Educated  ut  Eton  and 
Oxford,  he  became  member  of  parliament  for  the  family  borough 
of  Ludgershall  in  1747,  and  from  1754,  three  years  after  he 
inherited  Mataon,  to  1780  be  represented  Gloucester.  In  parlia- 
ment be  took  an  part  in  debate^  bat  he  oanegcd  to  obtain  two 
or  three  hioatjve  afatecnica;  hi  aodety  he  waa  vaj  popular  and 
won  a  great  reputation  33  a  wiL  ife  k  aaid  to  have  been  very 
fooo  of  seeing  corpses,  crirafnab  and  executions,  attd  Horace 
Walpole  say*  he  loved  "  nothing  upon  e.irth  so  well  as  a  criminal, 
eicept  the  execution  of  hini."  Ho  died  in  London  on  the  25th 
of  January  1701.  Like  the  eccentric  duke  of  Quecnsberry 
Selwyn  damted  to  be  the  fat  her  of  .Mari.iFagniani,  who  became 
the  wife  of  Francis  Charles  Seymour,  3rd  m.arqucssof  Hertford. 

Sec  L  H.  Jesse,  Gtorn  Stlvyn  and  kis  Conkmporaritt  (1843-1844, 
■awed.,  Ift8a) :  and  S.  P.  Kerr.  Ctorfst  Stlvyn  andike  Wits  (1909). 

numi.  uam  aooqstus  (i  809-1 878),  sncinb  bishop. 

■eceod  sen  el  WUUam  Selwyn  (t77s-i8s5).  •  ahifnguishc<l 
Irgnl  uTitcr,  was  bom  at  Hampstcad,  London,  on  the  5th  of  April 
jikx).  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  St  John's  College. 
Cambridge,  uhere  in  iS:o  t'-e  rowed  it\  the  first  uni-  et^iry 
boat-race.  He  l(x,)k  hii  <!e)^rct;  (:<.-((>nd  in  the  classical  tri[K.iij 
in  1.S31.  He  ret'jrned  to  Kton  a;;  jiriv.nte  tutor,  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1833,  and  devoted  himscii  with  characteristic  energy 
to  work  in  the  parish  of  Windsor  In  1841  it  was  proposed  that 
he  ihould  go  out  as  first  bishop  to  New  Zealand,  then  jtttt  fac|pn- 
ning  tobecebniacd.  Despite  t  he  advice  of  his  friends  he  aoctptcd 
the  offer.  He  studied  navigation  and  tbe  Maori  langueie  «n  the 
voyace,  and  gave  bhnself  iq>  to  a  life  of  conliniiat  strain  and 
hardship.  He  ^nt  days  and  sometimes  nights  in  the  saddle, 
swam  broad  rfvm  and  pn>vt<1ed  himself  with  a  sailing  vessel 
Unfortunately,  just  when  he  had  gained  the  confidence  of  t?ie 
natives,  his  ascendancy  was  nidely  shaken  by  the  tirst  -Maori 
war.  Selwyn  emieavoured  to  mediate,  but  incurred  I  he  hostility 
of  both  panics.  He  went  to  the  battlefield  to  minister  to  the 
sick  .and  wounded  in  both  camps,  but  the  Maoris  were  persuaded 
that  he  had  gone  out  to  figbt  against  them,  and  years  afterwards 
one  of  them  pointed  out  a  Kar  on  his  leg  to  an  Anglican  bishop 
wliich  he  declared  had  been  inflicted  by  Sdwya's  own  hands. 
It  waa  leog  bdore  he  icgsined  the  eoniidcace  he  had  forfeited  by 
hb  strict  ndhcrence  to  duty  In  1854  he  relumed  to  England 
tor  a  short  furlough,  but  he  spent  much  of  it  in  pleading  the 
needs  of  his  diocese  He  rclutned  to  N'ew  Zealand  with  a  band 
of  able  associates,  including  J  C  i'.ttieson,  and  began  to  divide 
hie  liife  diocese  into  seen  of  more  msnegmhlit  piepertieas. 


The  colonists  came  to  respect  his  uprightness,  and  the  Maoris 
learned  to  reganl  him  as  tbeir  father.  In  1S6S,  while  he  was  in 
Englaiul  lo  attend  the  first  p!in- Anglican  s>nod,  the  bishopric 
of  Lithlicld  Uetame  vacant,  and  after  Mime  hesitation  he  accepted 
it.  In  his  new  sphere  of  work  he  displayed  the  same  unselfish 
activity  as  before,  and  in  the  "  Black  Country  "  portion  of  his 
dioccee  he  won  the  hearts  of  tbe  working  chuHCS.  He  called  faia 
dergy  and  kity  together  for  coosoltation  hi  the  diocesan  con* 
fcrenoe^  cn  innovatiom  tbe  value  of  whldi  be  had  proved  by  his 
coltmut  eaperienee.  On  his  death,  en  tbe  tith  of  April  1878, 
his  great  work  for  tbe  church  was  celebrated  by  a  remarkable 
memorial,  Selwyn  College,  Cambridge,  being  erected  by  pubb'c 
subscription  and  incorporated  in  1882. 
Sec  Lhes  by  H.  W.  Tucker  (a  volt.,  1879)  and  G.  H.  Curtcis  (1889), 

His  son,  John  Ricuakdso.s'  Selwy.si  (i844-i8<jH).  bishop  of 
Melanesia,  was  bora  in  New  Zealand  on  the  30th  of  May  1844. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  ajid  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  was  ordained  deacon  in  1869.  At  first  he  laboured  with 
energy  and  tact  as  vicar  of  Wolvtriianipton  in  his  father's 
dieooe  of  Uchfieid;  but  the  martyrdom  of  John  Colendge 
PnitceA,  bWieii  of  Melanesia,  led  hun  to  vduntaer  for  acnice 
in  tbe  Anstnlasfau  Arrhipriflgft  After  thne  ymaf  acrviee^ 
during  which  the  bidiopiic  fetnatnol  vacant,  lie  was  nominaled 
as  Pattec-on's  succe^.sor  (i?;;)-  For  twelve  years  he  threw  himself 
with  intense  cficrg>'  into  his  arduous  work,  but  his  he.altb 
broke  dilwn  and  he  returned  to  England  in  iSijo.  There 
he  fouml  an  appropriate  sphere  in  tbe  mastership  of  Sdwyn 
<'olkge,  where  be  remained  uttQ  bis  death  on  tbe  latli  ef 
February  1898. 

SEHAJtG,  an  aboriginal  people  of  the  Malay  peninstJa,  found 
in  northern  Perak,  Kcdafa,  Kclantan,  Trcnggnnu  and  the 
northern  districts  of  Taluuig.  They  are  a  fairly  pure  branch  of 
tbe  woolly-haired- Negrito  noe^  wUcb  Includes  tbe  natives  of 
the  Andsinatt  islands,  the  Aetaa  ef  tbe  PhiliMdnse  and  tbe 
dwarfs  of  Central  Africa.  Tbe  men  average  abinit  4  ft.  9  or 
10  in.,  while  the  women  arc  3I  In.  shorter.  Their  colour  is  a 
\er)'  dark  brown  or  Mack.  The  shafu;  of  the  heari  is  round,  or 
intermediate  ticlwccn  round  aaij  long.  The  forehead  i^  Igw  a.jid 
rounded,  ,in  1  projects  over  the  root  of  the  nose,  which  is  short, 
depressed  .md  pyramid-shaped.  The  eyes  are  wide  open  and 
round,  showing  no  tibliijuity,  the  iris  being  of  a  very  rich,  deep 
brown.  Li|«s  vary  from  modciatc  to  fuii,  the  mouth  is  rather 
large,  the  chin  feebly  developed,  and  the  jaws  are  often  slightly 
projecting.  The  hair  is  veiy  dark-brown  black,  never  blue-black 
as  amottg  Cbineie  and  MaUys.  It  grown  in  aliort,  spiral  tufts, 
curling  cloediy  *II  ewer  tbe  bead.  The  amMtretch  ia  abnost 
always  greater  than  tbrir  befght.  Hie  feet  are  mnally  short  and 
srila>  ed,  with  a  remarkable  inward  curve  of  the  great  toe,  and 
are  very  prehen.Mlc.  The  Semangs  live  in  caves  or  leaf-shelters 
formed  betv.'cen  br.iiuhes.  A  waistcli.th  fur  the  men,  made  of 
tree  bark  hammerLd  out  with  a  v,-o<.>ii<  n  m.;Ilet  from  the  b.irk 
of  the  tcrap,  «  siKiio  of  v.ild  bread  fruit  tree,  .it'.d  a  sViort 
petticoat  of  the  same  for  the  women,  is  the  only  dre^  worn; 
many  go  naked.  Tattooing,  or  rather  scarring,  is  practised, 
by  tawing  the  finely  serrated  edge  of  a  sugar <ane  leaf  across 
the  skin  and  rubbing  in  charcoal  powder.  They  have  bamboo 
musiesi  bistniments,  «  kind  el  Jews'  haip  and  a  nose  flute. 
Oto  festive  occnslens  there  is  song  and  dance,  both  seiea  decoiat- 
ing  themselves  with  leaves.  The  Semanp  hmy  Ibeir  dead 
simply,  food  and  <lrink  being  placed  in  the  grave. 

SEMAPHORE,  a  town  of  .\,!e!,Liile  coui^iy.  Sevulh  .Ati'trnli.n, 
oi  m  by  rail  from  the  city  of  Adelaide.  It  is  one  of  the  chief 
w.iteriiig  [ilatcs  of  the  state;  with  a  pier  iflee  ft.  long.  Popu 
about  &000. 

SEMAPHORE  (Gr  o^jia,  sign,  and  ^opA,  carrying,  from  ^Ifittv, 
to  bear),  the  name  of  an  apparatus  or  mech.mical  device  by  which 
information  or  messages  can  be  signalled  to  a  distance.  It 
consists  of  movable  armsor  blades  of  wood,  worked  by  levers  and 
afRaed  to  a  high  pest  or  pole.  The  most  familiar  seniaphorc  is 
that  used  in  railway  signalling  on  the  block  system,  where  the 
blade  if  horiaontal  signifies  danger,  if  dropped  safety.  Used 
with  a  eode,  tbe  senapbMc  la  stiU  need  in  the  navy  for  signnllinf 
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bumM^toMp.  UatOthebmotloiKtrdMdMiklalcfraph^ 
the  wmmftm      UMd  for  tnumittiac  aiMnfa  vm  leog 

lUUI^  in  Greek  mythology,  daughter  of  C&dmus  and 
Hanoonia,  and  mother  of  Dionysus  by  Zeus.  It  is  said  that 
Hera,  having  assumed  the  form  of  SemelC's  nurse,  persuaded 
her  rival  to  ask  Zeus  to  show  himself  to  her  in  all  his  ^lory. 
The  god,  who  had  sworn  to  refuse  SemelC  nothing,  unwill^nply 
consented.  He  appeared  seated  in  his  chariot  surrounded  by 
thunder  and  lightning;  ScmelC  was  consumed  by  the  flames  and 
gave  birth  prematurely  to  a  child,  which  was  saved  from  the  fire 
by  a  miraculous  growth  of  ivy  which  sprang  up  round  the  palace 
of  Cadmus.  Dionyrat  aftenratds  ikrfiidfd  to  the  act^ 
iioild»  ind  biougitt  VP  Ui  mothar,  tMOMferth  kaoira  M  TbyM 
(tlw  nflBC  «■<)•  to  Oi^pos.  Zem  and  SemelB  pnbtbiy 
rcpKMBt  tbe  fertlliiinf  rain  of  spring,  and  t!be  earth,  afterwards 
scorched  by  the  summer  heat  Another  tradition  represents 
Actacon  as  the  lover  of  Semde,  and  his  death  as  due  to  the 
jealousy  oi  Actradi.  A  ilttiia  and  |m«a  wtn  to  bo  aeeo  in 

Thebes. 

See  Apotlrxiorut  IB.  4t  Fwaaoiaa  IB.  14.  3,  is.  «.  3;  Ovid, 

Mettsm.  ill.  360. 

SEMBNDRIA  (Smedereto),  rr.  in  port  ant  commercial  town 
and  capital  of  the  Smcdcrcvo  department,  Servia,  on  the  Danube, 
between  Belgrade  and  the  Iron  Gates.  Pop.  (1900)  691a.  It  is 
believed  to  atud  00  tbe  aito  oI  the  Soman  acttkneat  Mmu 
«w«w,  and  tbeM  la  s  tcadhien  that  iia  iaoKNa  vfaqraida— 
ntpplyfaiC  Budapest  and  Vienna  whb  aome  of  the  finest  table 
grapes — were  planted  by  the  Rooaan  emperor  Probus  (a.d. 
:;6-.'^ j).  In  the  tsth  century,  when  the  Serbian  prince  George 
Brankovich  became  lord  of  Tokay,  in  Hungary,  he  planted  vines 
from  Semendria  on  his  estates  there;  and  from  these  came  the 
famous  white  wine  Tokay.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  town, 
dose  to  the  river,  thtrc  is  a  piLiuresque  triangular  castle  with 
twenty-four  square  towers,  built  by  George  Brankovich  in  1430 
on  the  model  of  the  Coortantinople  walls.  Semendria  «as  the 
resideace  of  that  Servian  ruler  and  the  capital  of  Servia  from 
1430  to  X459.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  district  prefecture  and  a 
trihwnal,  and  haa  a  fmiagia  of  icfular  troopa.  Besides  the 
apedal  opoit  of  gnpca  and  «ldto  wine,  a  great  part  of  the 
Servian  export  of  aad  abaoat  all  the  export  of  cereals, 
pass  through  Semendria.  Ibi  1886  tbe  town  was  connected 
with  the  Bclgradc-Nish  railway  by  a  branch  line. 

SEMINARY  (Lat.  seminarium,  from  semtn,  seed),  a  term 
ori;,'irially  applied  to  a  nur&cry-garden  or  place  where  seeds  arc 
sown  to  produce  plants  for  transplanting.  It  was  early  used  in 
its  present  sense  of  a  place  of  education.  Its  most  frequent  use 
it  for  a  training  college  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  and  in 
a  transferred  sense  for  a  priest  who  has  been  trained  in  a  iaieign 
aeminaiy,  alao  often  terned  a  "Kwiinaritti"  A  Gcnaaa  OMge, 
adopted  bi  America,  appGea  tbe  term  utaiAMr  to  a  daaa  for 
adWHWad  study  or  research. 

SBUIHOLE  (properly  Sinutwli,  "  renegade,"  "  runaway," 
in  allusion  to  their  secession  from  the  Crotk  confederacy),  a 
tribe  of  North  American  Indians  of  MuskhoRcan  stixk.  Ihey 
originally  formed  part  of  the  Creek  confcdemcy,  but  separated 
from  it  early  in  the  i8th  century,  and  occupic<l  the  greater  part 
of  Florida.  In  1817-1818  their  attacks  on  the  Georgian  and 
Alabama  settlements  resulted  in  the  invasion  of  their  territory 
by  General  Andrew  Jackson,  who  defeated  them  and  hanged 
two  British  traders,  named  ArbuthiMt  and  Ambristcr,  who  were 
elicited  to  be  tbe  inatifaton  of  the  raids.  TbeloaiSemlBole  War 
ol  tCis-4a,  tbe  haxdcst4oiight  of  all  the  Indiaa  waia,  was  due 
to  tbe  trUie^  icftaal  to  cede  tbefr  laade  and  remove  to 
Arkan-as  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  (see  Osceola)  of 
Payne's  Landing  (iRjj).  At  the  close  of  this  struggle,  costing 
thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of  dollars,  the  .Scminoli-s  were 
rtmovcd  to  Arkansas.  They  were  rccopnired  as  "  ihr  Seminole 
N,iii>:in."  .irid  as  one  of  the  "  Five  ("iv;li;i_d  TritHs,  "  and 
granted  autonomy  upon  the  scale  permitted  tbe  other  four, 
the  Cherokee,  Chickasaw,  Choctaw  and  Credb  TbqrUvf  BOW 
aaalnly  in  Oklaboma,  and  a  lew  in  Fledda. 


tSnPALATIMK.  a  proviace  of  tbe  RaaiBa  '-^^  la 
Central  Asia;  admlnlstrativdy  it  forma  a  port  of  tbe  feBent 
govenonhlp  of  tbe  Steppes,  although  ka  MKtbem  pertioiio 
really  belong  to  the  Irtysh  plains  of  West  Siberia.  It  is  bounded 

on  the  N.  by  Tobolsk  and  Tomsk,  on  the  S.E.  by  China,  on  the 
S.  by  S<.:nir\ echonsk,  at.d  oti  i!ie  W.  by  Akmulinsk.  As  regards 
configura'.ion,  it  diiicrs  widul)  in  its  northern  and  southern  parts. 
The  snow-clid  ranges  (gooo  lo  10,000  it  .)  01  the  .\Jtai  and  Nary  m 
enter  it  in  the  S.E.,  stretching  S.  lo  Lake  Zaisan.  Another 
complex  of  mountains,  Kalbin,  rising  5000  and  6000  ft.  above 
the  sea,  oootinues  them  towards  the  west.  A  bmad  vaJky 
intervcala,  tbiough  which  the  Irt)'sh  finds  iu  wagr  ftoBi  tbe 
Zaisan  tameo  to  the  lowlanda  of  Siberia.  Mamf  cnteaabma 
of  these  mewitabit  and  Mborfiaatenageaatictilitaaiaidatbe 
noitb.  TbeatlMloiMrbHtwIdChinghiz-tau  mountains  dfvciai^ 
the  aeutb-msteru  pert  of  Semipalatinsk,  sending  out  their  loc^ 
spurs  into  the  steppe  region.  In  the  south,  tbe  Tarhafatai 
(Marmots')  ranj^  (9000  to  10,000  ft.)  separates  Semipalatinsk 
from  Semiryechcnsk  and  Dzungaria.  Wnle  steppes  fill  up  the 
spaces  iKlwccn  the  mountains:  e.g.  the  Z.ii&an  steppe  (uoo  to 
1 500  ft.),  between  the  Tarbagatai  and  the  Altai  ranges;  the  plains 
of  Lake  Balkash,  some  300  ft .  lower,  to  the  south  of  the  Chinghix- 
tau;  and  tbe  plains  of  the  Irtysh,  which  hardly  rnc  600  ft.  above 
tbe  sea.  All  kinds  of  crystalline  wdti  gyanitci,  lycnitcik 
diorites  and  porphyries,  as  alao  "riatflB  flf  all  deacriptioai  aw 
awt  with  in  the  mountainous  tncla.  Ibcfe  abo  oecnr  ikh 
geld>beailng  sands,  altver  aad  lead  nbws,  grapbitab  coal  aod 
the  less  valuable  predoua  atones.  The  geology  of  tbe  region  aad 
even  its  topography  are  still  but  imperfectly  known.  Numerous 
boulders  scattered  over  the  moun'.ains  le-tify  ti>  a  much  dicier 
extension  of  glaciers  in  former  limes.  The  tliicf  river  of  the 
province,  the  Irl>'sh,  which  issues  from  Lake  Zaiian,  flows  north 
and  north-west  and  drains  ScmipaJatinsk  for  more  than  760  m. 
Between  Bukhtarma  and  Ust-KanuiK'Rorsk  it  cuts  its  way 
through  the  Altai  by  a  wild  gorge,  with  dangerous  rapids,  through 
which,  however,  boats  arc  floated.  Lake  Zaisan,  80  m.  long  and 
10  to  so  n.  wide,  has  depth  sufficient  for  steamboat  navigation; 
steameta  traverse  also  for  some  100  m.  the  lower  coune  oi  the 
Bhck  Ir^sb,  which  flows  from  Kulja  to  Lake  Zaiaa.  He 
Knrdram,  tbe  Naiym  and  tbe  Bekbttma  saa  tbe  chief  right* 
hand  tributaiiesof  tbe  Iityrii,  while  tbe  Char^oban,  Chagan  and 
many  smaller  streams  }oin  it  from  the  left;  none  are  navigable; 
neither  arc  the  Kokpckty  anr!  nug.i.t.  which  nr.cr  LaVc  7_iisaa 
on  the  west.  I-nkc  Balk.a5h,  which  borders  -Si  mip.ilaljnsk  on 
the  soulh-west,  formerly  rrcci\Td  several  tributaries  from  the 
Chinghiz-lau.  Many  smaller  lakes  (some  of  them  merely  tem- 
porary) occur  on  the  Irtysh  plain,  and  yield  salt. 

The  climate  is  sc\'crc.  The  avcraec  yearly  temperature  rcacbct 
43*  in  the  south  and  34*  in  the  north ;  the  wmter  u  very  cold,  and 
frosts  of  —44*  F.  are  not  uncommon,  white  the  thermometer  rncs 
to  132*  in  the  shade  in  the  summer.  The  yearly  amount  of  rain  and 
snow  Is  trifling,  although  snow-storms  are  very  common;  stmag 
winds  pD^vail.  Fr>^r^tt  are  plentiful  in  the  hiUy  olatricts and  OB  the 

Irtysh  plain,  the  flor.t  Uint;  SlUri  in  in  the  nOftb and  BWm Csattsl 
A>iiaiic  towards  taken  Balkash  and  Zaisan. 

The  area  of  the  province  is  183,145  »q.  m.,  and  in  igVi  fopula- 
tion  was  cstimatea  at  767,500.  Only  about  6%  of  the  popuUiioa  i* 
seeded. the  nmainder,  chiefly  Kirghu.  being  nomads.  The  pravioos 
it  dMoad  bio  five  districts,  the  chief  towns  of  which  SfC  ScBi> 
tinsfc,  Pavlodar,  Kokpckty,  Knrkaralinsk  and  Ust-fCaaenegank. 
Roaiians  are  chiefly  agriculturists,  and  have  wealthy  aettle- 
mentson  the  right  bank  of  the  l^y^h,  a*  well  a»  a  few  p.-itehe«  in  the 
south,  at  the  foot  o(  the  mountain^..  The  Klr,;hiz  jn-  almost  r%- 
clusivY'ly  live-stock  breeders  and  keep  large  flocks  ol  iJieep,  hones 
and  cattle,  as  also  camels.  Hunting  ia  a  favourite  and  profitable 
occupation  with  the  Cossacks  and  the  Kirghiz.  Bee-keeping  is 
extensively  followed,  especially  among  the  Cossacks.  W^legi  wHdl 
is  carried  on  in  lakes  Zaisan  and  Balkash,  as  atsn  in  theBiOcn  Iltydit 
is  of  considerable  imponance.  Cold  is  mined,  also  -iilvTr.  copper,  ask 
and  c0.1l.  There  are  two  ironworks,  but  the  only  othrr  induslrin 
establishments  of  any  sire  are  a  steam  flour-mill  aitd  a  distiiltfy, 
A  considerable  amount  of  tr.ide  i'-  c  irried  on  withie  the  pnwiMi^ie 
which  twenty  f.iirs  arc  htlii  i  \  (  ry  >iar. 

SEMIPALATINSK.  a  tuwn  of  Asiatic  Russia,  capita!  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  on  the  ri^ht  hank  of  the  Irtysh.  and 
on  the  highway  from  Dzungaria  lo  Omsk,  6Sj  m.  by  river  S  E. 
of  the  Utter.  ?op.  (1881}  (^^7)  ^^^U-     carries  on  « 
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considerable  trade,  especially  with  tbe  Kilobit,  aod  bM  »  flour- 
mill,  di&tillery  and  tanneries.  StCMMIB  ply  (m  Um  Iftyih  down 
to  Qmak  and  up  to  Lako  Zaisan. 

IIHlMAm  (e.  800  a  famous  Assyrian  princess,  round 
whm  prwanaBty  « laiit  of  kgwid  bat  ■ccumuUtod.  It  was 
ootannl  1910  that  the  mowrlw  of  Proimor  Lcfamaim'HaBpt 
of  BcilinmtoRdher  toherrightlul  place  in  Babylooiaa-Ai^an 
hhtory.  Tbe  legends  derived  by  Diodonis  Siculus,  Justin  and 
others  from  Ctcsias  of  Cnirlus  were  cornpliuly  disproved,  and 
Scmlramis  had  come  to  be  treated  ai  a  purely  IcRciidary  figure. 
The  legends  ran  as  follows:  Scmiramis  was  the  daughter  of  the 
6>h-goddess  Atargatts  (fl.r.)  of  Ascalon  in  Syria,  and  was  miracul- 
ously pre5.ijr%  cd  by  doves,  who  ted  her  until  she  was  found  and 
brought  up  by  Sinunaa,  the  royal  shepherd.  Afterwards  she 
married  Onncs,  one  o(  the  generals  of  Ninus,  who  was  so  struck 
by  her  biavoy  at  the  captiue  of  Bactra  that  be  married  her, 
thet  Oaaa  haid  coiMihtad  nddde.  Ninus  died,  and  Senlnunis, 
wircrfdfaig  Is  Ua  power,  travened  all  porta  o(  tbt  -caipirc, 
erecting  gictt  dties  (especially  Babylon)  and  ttvpendoas  monu- 
ments, or  opening  roads  through  savage  mountains.  She  was 
unsuccessful  only  in  an  attack  on  India.  At  length,  after  a 
reign  of  forty-two  years,  she  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  her 
son  Ninyas,  and  disappeared,  or,  according  to  what  seems  to 
be  the  original  form  of  the  story,  was  turned  into  a  dove  and 
was  thenceforth  worshipped  as  a  deity.  The  name  of  Scmiramis 
came  to  be  applied  to  various  monuments  in  Western  Asia, 
the  origin  of  which  wa»  forgotten  or  unknown  (see  Strabo 
xvi.  1.2).  Ultimately  ewcqr  ■topendoM  wgak  of  antiquity  by 
the  Euphratea  or  in  Inn  Men  t»  ham  btan  naciibed  to  her 
— tvon  tho  Bchittua  tmctiptioM  ol  Duiw  (Diod.  Sic.  iL  3). 
Of  tUa  W  alioady  ham  cvidcoce  fn  Herodotus,  who  ascribes 
to  her  the  hukathat  eoaflned  the  Euphrates  (i.  184)  and  knows 
her  name  as  bomcbyagair  of  R.iV>lon  (iii.  155).  Various 
ptaccsin  Media  bore  the  name  of  Scniirarais,  but  slightly  changed, 
even  in  the  middle  ages,  and  the  old  nameof  \'an  wasShamirama- 
gcrd,  .Armenian  tradition  regarding  her  as  its  founder.  These 
fatts  arc  pa:ll>-  to  Ijc  cx;>lair,,  ii  ]>y  oliierv  i'iK  that,  according  tO 
the  legends,  in  her  birth  af  well  as  in  her  disappearance  from  earth, 
Semlramis  appears  as  a  goddess,  the  daughter  of  the  fish-goddess 
Atargatis,  and  herself  connected  with  the  dovea  of  lahtar  or 
AatartC  The  same  association  of  the  tab  ud  dove  it  found  at 
HieiapoUa  (Bambvce,  Mabbog),  tha  gicit  temple  tt  whkh, 
Kooraiog  to  one  fegnid,  «u  fooaded  bjr  Seadkaoda  (Ludan, 
Ik  it*  Syria,  14),  when  her  statue  was  shown  with  a  golden 
Atveonherhead  (33,39).  The  irresistihle  charms  of  5>cmlramis, 
her  setua!  exi  esses  (which,  however,  belong  or.ly  to  the  legends: 
•  there  is  no  historical  groundwork),  and  other  features  of  the 
legend,  all  bear  out  the  view  that  she  is  primarily  a  form  of 
Astart(,  and  so  fittingly  conceived  as  the  great  queen  of  Assyria. 

Professor  Lchmann-Maupt,  by  putting  together  the  results  of 
archaeological  discoveries,  has  arrived  at  the  following  con- 
cfauiona.  Semlramis  is  the  Greek  form  of  Sammuramat.  She 
was  probably  a  Babylonian  (for  it  was  she  who  imposed  tbe 
Babylonian  cult  of  Nebo  or  Nabu  upon  tbe  Assyrian  religion). 
A  eoliima  diaoovered  in  1909  desctibea  her  as  "  a  woman  of  the 
Bohwe  of  Samd-Adad,  King  of  the  World,  King  of  Assyria,  .  .  . 
king  of  the  Four  Qoarters  of  the  World."  Ninus  was  her  son. 
The  dedication  of  (his  column  shows  that  Semlramis  occupied 
a  position  of  unique  ini'uenre,  lasting  probably  for  more  than  one 
reign.  She  waged  war  ag.iinst  the  Indo-Gcrmanic  .Me<ies  and 
the  Chalilaoans.  The  legends  probably  have  a  Median  urigiji. 
A  popular  etymology,  which  connected  the  name  with  the 
Assyrian  summal,  "  dove,"  seems  to  have  first  started  the 
identification  of  tbe  historical  SenUramia  with  tho  goddess 
bhtarud  hef  dovci« 

See  F.  Lenormant.  La  Litendt  dt  SImiiamis  (i873r;  A.  H.  Sayce, 
"  The  Legend  of  Scmiramis?'  in  HiA  Mm  (January,  188S). 

lWIKTKMWK>AMwfac<rfKuMlaBTWkeitMi,iBclnding 
the  Mcppea  aoath  of  to*  BaBmh  and  paru  of  Oa  Tlan-shan 
MooBtaiiw  araund  Liike  &qdt>1tiil.  It  has  aa  am  ol  147.300 
aq^     aod  b  bounded  by  thepiwineaaf  Sea^palatinikoDtha 


N.,  by  China  (Dzungaria,  KuJja,  Aksu  and  Kashgaria)  on  the 
E.  and  S.,  and  by  the  Russian  provinoeaof  Ferghana,  Syr^larya, 
and  Akmoiinsk  on  the  W.  It  owes  its  name  {Jily-su,  Semi' 
rytihie,  ijt.  "  Seven  Rivers  ")  to  the  rivers  which  flow  from  tba 
•ooth-eait  Into  Lake  Balkaah.  The  Daungaitaa  Ala-tau 
Monatahis,  wUdi  Mpaimte  it  faen  Koija,  extend  south-west 
towards  the  river  IB,  with  an  average  height  of  6000  ft.  above 
the  sea,  several  isolated  soow<1ad  peaks  reaching  1 1 ,000  to  14,000 
ft.  In  the  bijuth  Scmirycchcnsk  embraces  the  intricate  systems 
of  the  .Ma-tau  and  the  Tian-shan.  Two  ranges  of  the  former, 
the  Trans-Ili  Ala-tau  and  the  Kungliei  A!a  tau,  stretch  along  the 
nprth  shore  of  Lake  Issyk-kul,  both  ranging  from  10,000  to  15,000 
tt.  and  both  partially  snow-clad.  South  of  the  lake  two  ranges 
of  the  Tian-shan,  separated  by  the  valley  of  the  Naryn,  stretch 
in  the  same  direction,  lifting  up  their  icy  peaks  to  16,000  and 
18,000  ft.}  while  westwaida  fnoi  the  lake  the  pndpitoua 
slopes  of  the  Akiandcr  chain,  9000  to  sokoeo  ft«  1d|^  with 
peaks  rising  3000  to  4800  It.  blghaTt  caoead  iato  tbe  pra^aea 
of  Syr-darya.  Another  moiiataia-eott|>fex  of  mtich  lower 
elevation  runs  north-westwards  from  the  Tran^ Hi  Ala-tau 
towards  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Balkash.  In  the 
north,  where  the  province  borders  Scmipalatinsk,  it  includes 
the  western  parts  of  the  Tarbagatai  range,  the  summits  of  which 
(10,000  ft.)  do  not  rea(  h  the  limit  of  perpetual  snuw.  The 
remainder  of  the  province  consists  of  a  fertile  slcppc  in  the 
north-cast  (Scrgiopol),  and  vast  uninhabitable  sand-steppes  on 
the  south  of  Lake  Balkash.  Southwards  from  the  last-named, 
however,  at  tbe  foot  of  the  mountains  and  at  the  entrance  to 
the  vaUeya,  then  an  ikb  aiaaa  of  fertile  land,  which  arc  being 
rapidly  colonltcd  by  Roilan  {mntgranta,  who  have  also  pene* 
trated  into  the  Tian  shan,  to  the  east  of  Lake  Issyk-kul. 


The  climate  is  thoroughly  continental.  In  the  BalLish  cteppes 
the  winter  is  very  cold;  the  Ukc  itwtc*  every  year,  and  the  ther- 
mometer falls  to  13°  F.  In  the  Ala-kul  Mcp^  the  winds  blow  away 
the  %ntmh  The  pa!«sagc  from  winter  to  spnag  ia  venr  ahnqN.  and 
the  praiiica  are  rapidly  clothed  wtth  vigecBtioii,  wUcn,  homveff  is 
soon  scorched  up  by  the  tun.  Tbe  aversge  temperatures  are:  lit 
Vyemyi  (2405  (t.  high),  for  the  year  46-4'^F.,  for  January  17*,  for 
July  74*1  at  Prihcvalsk_  (M50  ft.),  for  the  year  35-5*,  for  January 
33  ,  for  July  63°;  still  higher  in  the  mountain*,  at  Naryn  (figoo  (t.) 
the  average  temperatures  are  only,  for  the  vear  43'7*,  for  January 
I  -4*.  for  fuiy  6^-4*.  The  yearly  rainfall  at  them  owce  ptaoesia  at«0k 
i6-o,  and  1 1 -8  in.  respectively. 

The  most  important  ri\-cr  is  the  IB,  which  enters  tbcjprovince  from 
Kuija  and  drama  it  for  150  m.  before  it  enters  Lake  Balkash.  The 
Chu  titKt  in  the  Tian-shan  Mountain!  and  flows  north-westwards 
through  Akmoiinsk;  and  the  Naryn  !i  i-. mth-westwatds  alonj;  a 
longitudinal  valley  of  the  Tian-shan,  and  enters  Tcrgtiana  to  join  the 
Syr-darya.  Lake  Qalkash,  or  Dcnehiz,  Lake  Ala-kul  (which  was 
connected  with  Balkai,h  in  the  po^t -Pliocene  period,  but  now  stand* 
■ome  hundred  feet  higher,  and  it  connected  by  a  chain  of  smaller 
lakes  with  Stasyk-kul).  Lake  luiyk-kul  and  the  alpine  toloEa  of 
Son-kul  and  Chatyr-kul  arc  the  principal  sheets  of  water. 

The  population  was  estimated  in  190635  1,080.700.  Kirghiz  form 
76%  of  the  p<ipulation,  Tar.inch!>  5  7  %,  f<u»«ians  14  %  and 
l>/ungjns  most  of  the  remain'!'  r.  The  province  is  di\idod  into  six 
districts,  the  chief  towns  of  w  hich  arc  Vycrnyi  (the  capital),  jarkrnt, 
Kopol.  Fiabpek.  Prdievahk  and  Scrsiopol.  The  chief  occupation 
of  the  Rusnana,  the  Tanuichis  and  tlte  Diungans,  and  partly  also 
of  the  Kirghiz,  is  agriculture.  The  most  important  crops  are  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  millet,  rice  and  potatoes.  A  variety  of  oil-bcaring 
plants  and  green  fodder,  as  alw  cotton,  hemp,  flax  and  poppies,  are 
grown.  Live-stock  brecdinR  is  vcrv'  extensively  carried  on  by  tbe 
Rirghir,  namely,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  camels,  goats  and  pigs. 
Orchards  and  fruit  gardens  are  well  developed:  the  crown  maintains 
two  model  gardens.  Bee-keeping  Is  widely  spread,  llie  factories 
rr.--.%ist  of  Bour-mills,  distilleries,  tannenes  and  tobacco^  worksi 
hut  a  Kreat  many  domestic  trades,  including  carpet-wca^ng  and 
the  m.A-inf  of  felt  eoods,  saddlery  and  iron  t'""!*.  are  carried  on, 
amonK  I"  th  die  m  ;i!i  d  inhabitants  and  the  m  rr.i  I  Kirehiz.  There 
is  a  trade  with  China,  valued  at  less  than  half  a  million  stetling 
annually.  Trcvious  to  18'/)  thispraviMefonaedpaRcf  thegnffat 

governorship  of  the  Steppes. 

SEMITIC  LANQUAQES,  Iba  gtMld  darivMtfcs  «f  »  giMp 
of  Asiatic  and  African  languagM>  aoma  IMng  and  aome  dead, 
namely  Asayrian,  Hebrew,  Pboeafcian,  Anunak,  Arabk, 
Ethiopic,  Ifahfi-SocotiL  Tba  nana,  wfalcb  waa  bitiednced  by 
Schldxcr,  ia  derived  fran  tbe  fact  that  moat  natiima  which  ipaak 
or  ipoka  thew  haguagn  aca  dwcmibid,  aocaidiac  to  GanMb^ 
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But  the  '•jutifififottow  of  ni>tKMit  in 
upon  finguiiiic 


MuIumI 


fram  Shm,  nb  of  No»h.' 
Gotcdt  X.  it  founded 
gmphfcal  pHndplc*:  It  b 
and  political  osiuiderationi.   For  tU>  rauon  SSm  lod  Lud 

arc  also  iiuliii!<.'J  aniong  the  cl>!IJrt  n  of  Sbcm;  but  neilhcr  the 
Elamilcs  (iti  Susiaii.i)  nor  tlic  Lydians  appear  to  have  spoken 
a  language  coiinccuJ  with  HcbrcA'.  On  ihe  otlior  hand,  the 
Phocnifians  {("atiaanitw),  whose  dialcft  clustly  rcu'mblcd  that 
of  lirae!,  arc  nut  coi:ii;<:d  as  cluldnn  of  Shcm,  Moreover,  the 
compiler  of  the  list  in  Gcnc^  x.  bod  no  clear  conceptions 
about  the  peoples  of  south  Arabim  and  Ethiopia.  Nevertheless 
it  vould  be  undesirable  to  give  up  the  univenally  nxeived 
terms  "  Semitet "  and  "  Semitic." 

The  connnrion  of  the  Semitic  laagimpi  «bh  eae  eaotfaer 
It  fomewhitt  doie,  in  any  cue  doeer  then  tint  of  the  Indo- 
European  lanfuagea.  The  more  endetit  Semitic 
tongues  differ  from  one  another  scarcely  more  than  do 
asilM  the  various  Teutonic  <li.ilcrtf.  Hence  even  in  the 
ijth  century  such  Itained  Oritnuliils  as  Hoi:inf;cr, 
Bochart,  Castcll  and  Ludolf  had  a  tolerably  clear  notion  of  the 
relationship  between  the  different  Semitic  languages  with  wiiich 
they  were  acquainted;  imleed  the  same  may*  be  said  of  some 
Jewish  scholars  who  lived  many  centuries  earlkr,  as,  for  instance, 
Jehuda  ben  Korcish.  It  h  OOt  difficult  to  pobt  out  a  scries 
of  characteristic  marks  cooimoa  to  theee  languafe*,— the  pro- 
dominance  of  triconsonantal  not*,  or  of  loota  formed  after  the 
analogy  of  such,  similarity  fa  the  fonaatfon  of  nominal  and  vcrhal 
items,  a  great  rescmUance  In  the  forma  of  the  penonal  pnmouiH 
and  in  their  use  for  the  purpose  of  verbal  inflection,  the  two 
principal  tenses,  the  importance  attached  to  the  change  of 
vowels  in  the  interior  of  •Aurd>.  and  Listly,  roniiderable  agreement 
with  regard  to  or^ll•r  and  the  con:,iruition  of  sentences.  Yet 
even  so  anLicnt  a  Semitic  Liiipua>;u  as  ttio  Assyrian  appears  lo 
lack  some  of  these  features,  and  in  certain  modern  dialects,  such 
as  New  Syriac,  Mahri  and  more  particularly  Amharic,  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  older  Semitic  speech  have  disappeared. 
And  the  roemblanee  fn  vocabulary  generally  dindnilhet  in  pro- 
portioa  to  the  mederaneasd  the  dialects.  Still  we  can  trace  the 
flonanioa  hetnoen  the  modem  and  the  afldent  dialecta,  and  show, 
at  Icaat  afvcoodMiately,  bow  the  former  wen  devdoped  out  of 
the  latter.  Where  a  development  of  this  kind  can  be  proved  to 
have  taken  pbce,  there  a  relationship  must  exist,  however  much 
the  tnJividual  features  may  have  tieen  effaced.  The  question 
here  is  not  of  logical  categories  but  o(  orRanir  Kfoiif** 

All  ttiesc  languages  arc  descendants  of  a  primitive  Semitic 
language  which  has  long  been  extinct.  Of  course  this  should  not 
be  taken  literally  as  implying  an  absolute  unity.  If,  in  the 
Strictest  sense  of  the  words,  no  two  men  ever  speak  the  same 
lancoafle*  it  must  apply  with  still  greater  force  loany  considerable 
naii  of  men  not  living  in  the  closest  conjunctioii;  and  as  such 
we  must  eonceive  the  ancient  Semites^  so  aeoa  aa  they  had 
aevered  khcmiclwea  fnm  other  imoca.  Aa  long  aa  the  primitive 
Semitic  people  oociqiied  no  great  citent  of  territoiy,  many 
lingubtic  differences  existent  in  their  midst  might  still  be  recon- 
ciled. Other  dilTi.rcnrc?,  however,  r-I;;ht  even  tlu'ii  hive  formed 
the  gernis  of  the  subseciucnt  diakciical  distinction.  Thus,  if 
the  gradual,  or  sudden,  separation  of  individual  sections  of  the 
peojile  led  to  Alienation  on  a  Lir^  scnl<?,  their  dialects  must 
necessarily  hav(-  ilevciopcd  dec  ided  lines  of  cleavafio  anil  hctdme 
finally  distinct  languages.  With  ail  this,  it  is  still  possible  that, 
even  in  that  pre-historic  era,  {leaceful  or  warlike  intercourse 
may  have  exercised  an  influence  tending  to  assimilate  these 
languages  once  again.  Within  the  limitations  which  we  have 
Jntimatcd  latber.  than  discussed,  the  cqMessioa  "  ptotft'Scinitic 
laaguagf  "  ia  thoroughly  justifiable. 

Many  of  its  most  important  features  may  be  reconstructed 
vdth  at  least  tolerable  certainty,  but  we  mtist  beware  of  attempt- 
ing too  much  in  this  respect.  When  the  various  cognate 
language  of  a  group  diverge  in  csseniial  points,  it  is  by  no 


means  alwajrs  possible  to  determine  wUch  of  tbeu  has  retained 
the  more  piiadtive  f^nn.  The  hiitocy  of  die  devdopmeot  of 


*  In  Eielihom's  Rrpfrtorium,  viii.   l6l  (17S1), 
accepted  from  Eichhom's  BvMtMi  in  4m  AU§ 
Ll5<LripriB.l7«7). 


OnivLijjily 

end  «d., 


tonnea  during  the  period  aateiior  to  the  docu- 
ineote  which  we  possess  is  often  eatiemdy  obscure  in 

it&dctails.  Even  when  several  Semitic  langaiRcs  agree 
in  important  points  of  grammar  we  cannot  aiways 
bo  sure  that  in  these  particulars  we  have  what  is  primitive, 
since  in  many  cases  analo^us  changes  may  have  taken  place 
independently.  To  one  who  should  assert  the  complete  re- 
construction of  the  primitive  Semitic  language  to  be  poosibte,  wt 
might  put  the  question.  Would  the  man  who  is  best  aoquaiated 
with  all  the  Romance  languages  be  in  a  position  to  reooostiact 
their  common  onother,  Latin,  if  the  knowledge  of  it  tMaehM? 
And  yet  then  are  but  few  Semitic  languages  which  weCMlmni 
as  aceunidy  ai  the  Romanee  languages  am  luwwn.  As  far 
as  the  vocabulaty  b  oonecmed,  we  may  indeed  maintain  with 
certainty  that  a  contiderable  number  if  words  which  have  in 
various  Semitic  languages  the  form  proper  to  cacli  were  a  jurt 
of  primitive  Semitic  si>ecch.  Never! hclcM  even  (hen  we  arc  apt 
to  be  misled  by  independent  but  analogous  formations  and  by 
words  borrowed  at  a  very  remote  period.'  Lacb  bemilic  lan- 
guage or  group  of  langu.iges  h.as,  however,  many  words  which 
we  cannot  point  out  in  the  others.  Of  such  words  a  great 
number  no  doubt  belonged  to  primitive  Semitic  speech,  and 
eitber  disappeared  in  soma  of  these  languages  or  die  remained  ia 
ttae,lwitDot8oastob<iecBiHliablebym>  lothecaaeofccttaia 
proto<Seflal(ic«oniaitmcancven yet  observe  how  tbey  gndoally 
recede  from  the  foregtouad.  So,  for  instance,  to  Hebrew. 
Aramaic  and  Arabic,  the  common  designation  of  the  bon,  Uitk, 
has  disappeared,  almost  before  our  eyes,  in  order  to  make  rooca 
for  other  expre-siions.  Yet  many  isolate-fJ  words  and  roots  may 
in  very  early  limes  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Hebrew,  ibe 
Aramaic,  the  Lthiopic,  &;c.,  perhaps  from  wholly  diieneol 
knguages,  of  which  tio  ttmce  is  left.  To  what  extent  tb«  separate 
languages  created  new  roots  is  an  extremely  obscure  problem. 

The  question  which  of  the  known  Semitic  dialects  most 
resembles  the  primitive  Semitic  binguage  is  less  important  than 
one  might  at  fiiat  suppoae,  since  tlie  question  ia  ooe  001  of 
abaohite  but  only  of  tcislive  priority.  After  achoiaim  had  9«cb 
up  tbe  notion  (whkll,  however,  was  not  tbe  fruit  of  scientific 
research)  that  ah  Semitic  languages,  and  indeed  all  tbe  languages 
in  the  world,  were  descendants  of  Hebrew  or  of  Aramaic,  it  was 
long  the  fashion  to  maintain  that  Arabic  bore  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  prmiilive  Set'iitic  language.'  Bui.  just  as  it  is  now  re- 
cognized with  ever- increasing  clearness  that  Sanskrit  is  far  frorn 
having  retained  in  such  a  degree  as  Was  even  lately  supp>>sc.l 
the  characteristics  of  primitive  Indo-European  speech,  so  in  the  • 
domain  of  the  Semitic  tongues  we  can  assign  to  Arabic  only  a 
relative  antir|uity.  It  is  true  that  in  Arabic  very  many  fealuRS 
arc  preser\'eel  inore  faithfully  than  in  the  cognate  languages.— far 
instance,  nearly  all  the  original  abundance  of  consonants,  the 
short  vowels  in  open  ^yllaidca,  paitfculiriy  fa  the  tntaiior  of 
words,  and  many  gnmmatical  dWfnfliona  which  in  the  other 
languages  arc  mote  or  less  obscured.  On  the  other  hand,  Arabic 
has  cciined,  sini[ily  from  analogy,  a  great  number  of  forms  whjeS, 
owing  to  their  extreme  simplieity,  seem  at  the  first  glance  to  be 
primitive,  but  wliich  nevertheless  arc  only  modifications  of  the 
primitive  forms;  whilst  perh:ips  the  other  Semitic  languages 
exhibit  inoiJiiications  of  a  ditiercnt  kind.  In  spite  of  its  great 
wealth,  Arabic  is  characterised  by  a  certain  monotony,  which 
can  scarcely  have  existed  from  tbe  beginning.  Both  Hebrew 
and  even  Aramaic  are  in  many  seipeeta  moiu  aademt  thsa 
Arabic  Tlua  wwdd  no  doubt  00  f sf  OMwa  ivparent  if  «•  kscw 
Hebrew  mora  completely  and  aceocding  to  the  origlani  pio- 
mmdadoo  of  its  vowels,  and  if  we  ooold  disoawer  bow  Aramaic 
was  pronounced  about  the  13th  century  before  our  era.  It  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  arc  far  more  fully  and  accurately 

*  The  mote  alike  two  languages  are  tbe  more  difTicuk  it  uMiaity  ia 
to  detect,  as  b(3frowc<i  olemcota^  thom  words  which  have  paiM 
from  one  language  into  the  other* 

•  This  theory  k  caniod  to  iu  camma  ttralt  in  OlihawMw'a  rnqt 
"  "         (Biunswidk.  l86(K 
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•cqiaJmtd  with  Anbk  tbui  with  the  other  Seodtk  Uocuasn 
of  utiquity.  The  opinion  sometimes  nulntetMid  fay  CClMbk 
over-ae^Oos  Assyriologists,  that  Assyrian  b  the  "Sunkfit  of 

the  Semitic  world,"  has  not  met  with  the  approval  even  of  the 
Assyriologists  themselves,  and  is  unworthy  of  a  serious  refutation. 

A  comparative  grammar  of  the  Semitic  languages  must  of 
course  l>c  b^i<if(!  u|«)n  Arabic,  but  must  in  every  mailer  of  lUtail 
take  iiitij  coriMilrr.-t  ion  u'.l  the  cognate  lanKUapcs,  as  far  as  ihey 
arc  known  to  us.  In  the  reconstruction  cf  the  primitive  Semitic 
tongue  Hebrew  might  perhaps  afford  more  assistance  than 
Ethiopic;  but  Aramaic,  Assyrian,  end  even  the  lest  known  and 
the  more  modern  dialects  might  fttnllb  Vlhnble  mtterials. 

The  method  by  which  tbcee  yooafer  Inagnagiea*  cqwdally 
the  dUecttof  to^y,  haw  leceived  thefr  pieeent  form,  may  be 
mcedl  with  tolerable  comprehensiveness.  Thus  we  gain  valuable 
•ailogtes  for  determining  the  genetic  process  in  I  he  older  tongues. 
At  the  same  time,  a  conscientious  investigation  forces  ujion  us  the 
conviction  that  there  are  many  and  important  phenomena  which 
we  arc  powerless  to  explain;  and  this  applies,  in  part,  to  caies 
wncrc,  at  first,  the  solution  ajjjX'ars  |K-rfeflly  simple.  So, 
although  we  have  seen  that  the  main  features  of  the  corrc!-|)ond- 
cnce  between  the  Semitic  languages  have  long  been  dcHnitcly 
CMablished— years  before  Bopp  idoitifically  demonslfated  the 
conaenoa  of  the  Indo-Euiopcu  tonguca^^lIU  fa  oiu  domain 
it  ■  atadi  of  exticme  difficulty  to  ciette  a  compantlve  gnnmar 
wbkfa  ahall  be  nhiutely  enct  ond  ytdd  pcrmuent  icwhc 
Only  the  most  accomplished  phncdogist  coold  attempt  the  tuk, 
and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  lime  is  yet  ripe  for  such  an 
attempt  '  Much  careful  and  minute  investigation  is  still  indis- 
pensable. One  great  obstacle  lies  in  the  fact,  that,  in  most 
Semitic  languages,  the  viunds  arc  very  inadc(;uatcly  transmitted. 
It  would  probably  l>t  easier  to  pive  a  coni[)arali\ e  presentment 
of  Semitic  syntax  than  of  Semitic  phonetics  and  the  theory  of 
Semitic  forms. 

It  i*  not  a  formidable  undertaking  to  describe  in  general 
teraw  the  diancter  of  the  Semitic  mind,  as  has  been  done,  for 
otanple,  by  Lamcn  {itidiackt  AlMimtktuide,  L  414 
iq.)  tad  by  Reaan  ia  the  introduction  to  his  Hidun 
4*$  Ungues  stmititfues.*  But  still  theie  is  a  danger 
of  assuming  that  the  most  important  characteristics 
of  particular  Semitic  pcojilLS.  esiRti.Llty  of  the  Israelites  and  of 
the  Arabs,  arc  common  to  all  .Semites,  and  of  ascribing  to  the 
influence  of  race  certain  striking  features  which  arc  the  result 
of  the  external  conditions  of  life,  and  which,  under  similar 
circumstances,  arc  also  dcvclopctl  among  non-Semitic  races. 
And,  though  it  is  said,  not  without  reason,  that  the  Semites 
possess  but  little  talent  for  political  and  military  organisation  on 
•  lacge  scale^  yet  «e  have  in  the  Phoenicians,  especially  the 
CarthigiBiana,  ia  aod  in  Haaaibal.  a  proof  that  under 

dteied  comfitioaa  theSnilei  we  not  fncapaUo  of  diMinguishing 
themselves  in  these  domains.  It  is  a  poor  evasion  to  deny  that 
the  Phoenicians  arc  genuine  Semites,  since  even  our  scanty  sources 
of  information  sutTicc  to  show  that  in  the  matter  of  religion, 
which  among  Semites  is  of  such  supreme  importance,  they  bore 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  ancient  llcbrcv.s  and  Aramaeans 
In  general  descriptions  o[  this  kind  it  is  c.Tsy  to  go  too  far.  Hut 
to  give  in  gcnerai  terms  a  correct  Idea  of  the  Semitic  languages  is 
a  task  of  very  much  greater  diflicnhy.  Reaaa^  brillianl  and 
most  interesting  sketch  is  in  many  respects  open  to  serious 
critldim.  'He  cites,  for  example,  as  characteristic  of  the  Semitic 
tongues,  that  they  still  retain  the  piactice  of  cqneHing  paycho- 
iogical  processes  by  means  of  dbthtet  imagery.  In  saying  this 
he  is  taking  scarcely  any  language  but  Hebrew  into  account. 
But  the  feature  to  which  he  here  alludes  is  owing  to  the  particular 

*  By  this  we  do  not  wish  to  call  in  question  the  merits  of  the 
following  work*:  William  Wright,  Ltctunt  en  ikt  CcmfarMi*t 
Grammar  of  Ike  Srmitic  Lannutiti  (Cambridge,  1890,  a  posinumous 
work);  O.  £.  LinHLtcrg,  Vergieukrnde  Grammalik  d.  stmitiuktn 
Sprotkm  (pt.  I,  GOtetj<jrg.  i^'7):  Hcinr.  Zimmern,  Vtrgt.  Cramm. 
d.  umit.  Spracken  (Berlin,  iHi^.S);  C.  lirockclmann,  Srmitiuhf 
^^atkwutenicka/l  (Leipzig,  1906)  ami  Crundrits  der  vtrgf.  Cramm. 
iittmit.  Spracken,  vol.  i.  (Beriin.  1908). 

*  Cf.  Tb.  NAideke,  Som*  Charmctmttics  0/  tkt  StmiHc  Rata,  ** 
SlUkkttfm  EtUm  Biittry  (LoodoB  aad  £diabMi|»,  it>a),  1  g. 


stage  of  latdecHial  devdopoient  that  had  haoi  leadiadi  by  tho 
Isiaeiitciii  Is  In  put  peculiar  to  the  poetical  and  la  to  be 
iDwid  fat  Uke  naaaer  among  wholly  dUTeient  tacea.  That  the 

Semitic  languages  are  far  from  possessing  the  fixity  which  Renan 
attributes  to  them  we  shall  ivcc  below.  But,  however  this  may 
be,  ccri.iin  grammatical  fn  i uH.irjiies  of  the  Semitic  la!:(;t:.i>;LS  — 
alKive  all,  the  predominance  of  triliteral  roots — arc  so  marked 
that  it  is  scarcely  [xissiblc  to  doubt  whether  any  language  with 
which  we  are  tolerably  well  acquainted  is  or  is  not  Semitic 
Only  when  a  Semitic  I  in^uage  has  been  strongly  '■^wrmmt 
not  only  in  vocabulary  but  also  ia  crammar  by  soaie  B«i> 
Seaiitle  9Cfdi,  as  is  the  case  with  Aflnbuk,  can  Sana  doabt  be 
for  a  moment  entertained. 

Many  attempts  have  beea  aanSt,  sonetimes  h  a  very  super- 
ficial fashion  and  sometimes  by  the  use  of  scientific  methods, 
to  establish  a  relationship  between  the  Semitic  gfuu^gg 
langu.iKcs  and  the  Indn  l'uropean.  It  was  very  wHItaUfr 
natural  to  sujijHisc  that  the  tongues  of  the  two  races  f"nt>l»ft 
which,  with  the  single  exceptions  of  the  Egyptians  *^**^ 
and  the  Chinese,  have  formcfl  and  moulded  human  civilization, 
who  have  Ijccn  near  neighbours  from  the  earliest  times,  and  who, 
moreover,  seem  to  bear  a  great  physical  resemblance  to  one 
another,  can  be  nothing  else  than  two  descendants  of  the  same 
parent  speech.  But  all  these  cadeavouift  have  wlwUy  failed. 
It  is  indeed  probable  that  the  laaguatcS)  not  ooty  of  theSendtea 
aad  of  the  Indo-Eoiopeaae,  but  also  those  «f  otlMr  laoss,  are 
derivedfrem  the  same  stedt,  but  tlie  separation  must  have  taken 
place  at  so  remote  a  period  that  the  changes  which  these  languages 
underwent  in  prehi-storic  times  have  completely  effaced  what 
features  they  possc&scil  in  common;  if  such  features  have  some- 
times been  preserved,  they  arc  no  longer  recognizable.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  it  is  only  in  cvceptionally  favourable  cir- 
cumstances that  cognate  languji^ch  are  so  preserved  during  long 
periods  as  to  render  it  possible  for  sdeatlSc  aaa|yiii  (0  prove 
their  relationship  with  one  another.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Semitic  hngnafet  bear  so  striking 
a  resemblance  in  some  respects  to  certein  huiguaccaof  northern 
Africa  that  we  are  (breed  to  assume  the  eristeace  of  a  tolerably 
close  relationship  between  the  two  groups.  We  allude  to  the 
family  of  languages  known  in  modem  times  as  the  "  Hamilic," 
and  coni.'Ki  :!  of  tl:r  iill.in,  Bcrlx-r,  Bcja  .hiri.  &C-),  and 
a  numlnr  oi  ton^uis  s;iv.kcn  in  .Abyssinia  .md  the  ntlghliouring 
countries  (.\c,'.w,  (j;ill,i,  D.mkali,  &c  ).  Jt  is  remarkable  that 
sonic  of  tho  ;nost  iiidi^pctisable  words  in  the  Semitic  vocabulary 
(as.  for  inst  uice,  "water,"  "  mouth  "  and  certain  numcra'i) 
arc  found  in  Ilamitic  also,  and  that  these  words  happen  to  be 
sadiaacannot  well  be  derived  from  triliteral  Scarftic  roots,  and 
are  more  or  less  faidcpcndent  of  the  ordiiuuy  fnuanatical  rules. 
We  notice,  too,  important  resemblances  In  grammar— (or  ex- 
ample, tiie  foraaUon  of  the  feminine  by  means  of  a  f  prefiied 
or  affixed,  that  of  the  causative  by  of  t,  similarity  ia  the 
sufTi.ics  and  prefixes  of  the  verbal  tenses,  and,  generally,  similarity 
in  the  (lersonal  pronouns,  &c.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
also  much  disagreement — for  instance,  the  widest  divergence  in 
the  mass  of  the  vocabulary;  and  this  ap[)lies  to  the  Semitic 
Iin^^uages  .IS  <om[Kirnl  not  only  with  iho'^e  Ilamitic  languages 
thai  arc  gradually  iK-coming  known  to  us  at  the  present  day, 
but  with  the  Kgyptian,  of  which  we  possess  documents  dating 
from  the  fourth  and  perhaps  fifth  millennium  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  question  is  here  involved  in  great  difficulties.  Some 
isolated  rescmblaaoes  may,  improbable  as  it  appears,  have  been 
produced  by  the  bonowing  of  words.  UncivHiaed  races,  as  baa 
been  proved  with  certainty,  sometimes  borrow  from  Othen 
elements  of  speech  in  cases  where  we  should  deem  such  a  thing 
impossible — for  example,  numerals  and  even  perscm.^l  sufTixcs 
But  the  great  resemblances  in  grammatical  formation  cannot 
be  reasoiubly  explained  as  due  to  borrowing  on  the  pari  of  the 
'The  following  is  an  Instance  of  the  manner  in  which  we  may  bo 
cli'rr;v(-ri  by  i«jlalefl  rases.  '"  Six  "  ii  in  Ht-tin  w  ihi>h,  .almost 
cx.Kilv  like  the  S-inskrii  aivd  modern  Persian  tkask,  the  Latin  tac, 
&c  fiui  ih<;  livli>  Kuropean  foot  h tmdt$,  or  pcrlMpsemataMM, 
whereas  the  Semitic  root  is  MM,  SO  that  the  iiHiublsnri  is  a 
'  oae,  produced  by  phoueiie  change. 
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Bunitci,  mora  "fMif  u  (km  pointi  of  ifneant  m  also 

caawwMtt  territory,  and  «fadie  tpeeA  noit  hvtt  aeqalrad  iu 
chancter  long  before  they  cmme  into  contact  with  the  Semites. 
We  are  even  now  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  Hamitic 
languages;  and  the  relation  in  which  Fgyritian  stands  to  Berber 
on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  south  Hamiiif  langii.igcs  on  the  other 
require*  further  elucidation.  The  aticrr.pt  to  write  a  com- 
parative grammar  of  the  Semitic  and  Uamitic  languages  would 
be,  to  say  the  least,  very  premature.* 

The  connexion  between  the  Semitic  languages  and  the  Hamitic 
•ppMn  to  imliiatc  ihat  the  primitive  MJt  a(  the  Semite*  i*  to  be 
_  .  .   .     aought  in  Africa ;  (or  it  can  siartcly  be  uimxMcd  that  the 
HUHMb  Uwogit  whom  there  are  graaual  tramition* 
Irani  M  uiBOM  purely  European  type  to  that  of  the 
Negroes,  are  the  children  of  any  otncr  land  thaa  "  the 
dark  continent."    There  seera*,  moreover,  to  be  a  ootNidcrable 
physical  mcmblance  between  the  Hamiles  and  ihc  Semites,  especi- 
ally in  the  case  of  the  touthrrn  Ar.ilis;       nn-d  mention  only  the 
slight  devclopfflcnt  at  the  calf  of  the  log,  and  the  (poradic  appearance 
■taoogst  Scaitcs  of  wootljr  hair  SMr  prominent  jaws.*  But  both 
Scnittt  mad  Hamltca  have  been  minglwl  to  a  unte  eitcat  with 
fordgn  races,  which  |iiuc—  anat  h*v»  dlmiiiiihwf  their  owtual 
■tmiUriiy.  All  thtt,  however,  b  offend  MOtasa  defiaile  dMOrjr,  but 
as  a  modest  hypothc?!*. 

It  »a*  <m<c  itie  rijiiom  to  m.iint.iin  th.ir  thf  f^-raitcs  came  origin- 
ally from  certain  districta  in  Annenia.  This  6U(i;>o«ition  was  foundi""! 
on  the  book  of  Genesis,  accordinc  to  which  several  of  the  Semitic 
nations  are  dcKcndcd  from  Aruhaxad,  i.f.  the  euonym  of  the 
district  of  Arrapachitis,  now  called  Albalc,  on  the  borders  of  Armenia 
and  Kurdistan.  It  was  also  thought  that  this  region  was  inhabited 
by  the  primitive  race  from  which  both  the  Semites  and  the  Indo- 
turopeans  derived  their  orii^in.  Hut,  as  wc  saw  above,  this  ancient 
rcUtioniiliip  ii  a  matter  of  wjme  doubt;  in  any  case,  the  separation 
does  not  d.itc  (rom  a  jxruxl  so  ro'  cnt  that  the  Semites  can  be  sup- 
poaed  to  have  posicncd  any  historical  tradition  concerning  it. 
ThM  OHUMt  be  a  greater  misuke  thaa  to  inngtw  thtt  awooa 
have  beat  able  to  preserve  during  long  ages  thek  laoBlectloa  oi  the 
country  whence  their  supposed  ancestors  are  said  to  htHW  cmiKrairt) 
The  fantastic  notion  once  in  vogue  as  to  thepermancweof  historii  il 
mcnories  araoi^  undvilixed  races  must  be  wholly  abandoned.  The 
period  in  which  the  Hebrews,  the  Arabs  and  the  other  Semitic 
natipns  together  formed  a  single  people  is  so  distant  that  none  of 
then  cao  PoariUy  have  ttttlaed  any  tiaditioa  of  it.  The  opinkm 
that  the  4iebrew«  aad  the  tribes  mo*t  dosdy  related  to  them  were 
descendants  of  Arphaxad  is  apparently  due  to  the  leeend  that 
Noah's  ark  janded  near  this  district.  The  notion  has  tnereforc  a 
purely  mythical  origin.  Moreover,  in  Genesis  it*i-lf  »c  find  a  trxally 
diflcrcnt  account  ol  the  nutter,  dm  .  cl  ff  ni  .in.  i;!,.,  r  s.  i.r.  .-,  whirn 
represents  all  nations,  and,  then  fore,  the  S<-niitcs  among  them,  as 
having  come  from  Babylon.  Scan  >  ly  any  maa  tt  ttHimir  now 
believes  in  the  northern  origin  of  the  Semites. 

Some  pramioeat  achahm  consider  tha  birthplace  of  the  Semitic 
race  to  have  been  In  AiaMa.  There  is  miidi  that  appear*  to  support 
this  theory.  History  proves  that  from  a  very  cariy  period  tribes 
from  the  deserts  of  Arabia  settled  on  the  rultivable  land*  which 
border  them  and  adopted  a  purdy  ajjriculiural  mode  i>f  life.  Various 
traces  in  the  language  seem  tn  i-.i:u.ite  that  the  llil  r^u^  and  the 
Aramaeans  were  originally  nomads,  and  Arabia  with  its  northern 
nmlongatbn  (the Synan  desert)  jsthttrachoiMaCaaiMdicpaaplcs. 
The  Arabs  are  also  auppoacd  to  dbplajr  tba  SaaMe  cfaanctar  n  tis 
cat  foni^  aad  their  fanguage  i*.  on  the  whole,  nearer  the  original 
aitic  thak  are  the  languages  of  the  cognate  raeca.  To  thia  last 
tircBiaStanee  we  shnuM.  however,  attach  little  importartcp.  It  is 
by  no  maaas  alwav  tin-  i  that  a  language  is  mo-;t  (ai'l  folly 
preserved  in  the  country'  where  it  originated.  The  Romance  dulcet 
spoken  in  the  south  of  Sardinia^  is  far  more  orimitive  than  that 
spoken  at  Rome;  and  of  all  living  Teutonic  languages  the  most 
ancient  is  the  loelaadic  Bcsideai  we  cannot  unrr^rvedly  admit 
that  the  Arabs  dhpiay  the  Semltie  character  in  its  purest  form; 
it  would  be  more  rorre<-t  to  say  that,  under  the  influence  of  a  country 
irHlc'.cribably  monotonous  and  of  a  life  ever  changing  yet  e\'er  the 
vimi'.  the  inhabifants  of  the  Arabian  deserts  have  de%'eloped  most 
ivilusikily  cirtain  of  the  principal  traits  of  the  Semitic  race.  All 


'  This  of  < Murne  applies  yet  more  strongly  to  Benfey'*  work, 
Vber  das  Vetkalinu  dtr  6tyftlitchfn  Sftathe  Mum  limilittktn 
SfMtktUmm  (Leiprig,  1844):  but  hi*  book  ha*  the  periaaacM  nterit 
Of  having  for  the  first  time  examined  the  relationship  in  a  trientific 

manner.  The  inv<«iieation  of  the  relationship  between  Egyptian 
and  Semitic  has  txxn  greatly  advanced  by  the  distinguished 
Egyptologist  Ad.  Erman;  cf.  especially  hi*  treatise.  "  Otc  Flexion 
de*  ftgyptisrhen  Verbums,"  in  the  SilaiHtibfrukte  dtr  BcrUnrr 
AkadoHu  dtr  WiiumckajUn  (1900),  xix,  especially  p.  34  sq.  See 
alio  Hamitic  Lanouacm. 
•a.  C.  Ccrland,  Altai  im SOmovapkit  (Lcipsig,  1876),  p.  40 


these  considerations  arc  irKlecisive;  but  we  willingly  admit  that 
the  theory  which  rcgarij*  Arabia  as  the  primitive  scat  of  all  Semite* 
is  by  no  means  untenable. 

Finally,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  oootemporary  Oncntalist^ 
Ignaaio  Guidi,*  hoaattea^Nad  to  prove  that  the  aome  ol  the  Semites 
i*  on  the  lower  Eaphiatea.  He  coatcnda  that  the  geographical, 
botanical  and  aoological  conception*  which  are  exprested  10  the 
various  Semitic  laitguagcs  by  the  same  words,  preserved  from  the 
time  of  the  dispersion,  correspond  to  the  natural  characteristics  of 
no  country  but  the  above-mentioned.  Great  a*  are  the  inj;cnuity 
and  the  cautioo  which  he  diaplays,  it  ia  difficult  to  accept  hi*  coo- 
cluaooa.  Sewml  latata  might  be  mentioned  which  arc  pan  of  the 
comtnoQ  berittge  of  the  northern  and  the  aouthem  Semite*,  but 
which  can  scarcely  have  been  formed  in  the  region  of  the  Euphrates 
Moreover,  the  vocabulary  of  most  Semitic  languages  i*  but  venr 
imperfectly  known,  and  each  dialect  has  lost  many  primitive  worcw 
in  idc  I  ourv- uf  time.  It  is  therefore  very  unsafe  to  draw  cothluiKiru 
from  the  fact  that  the  various  Semitic  tongues  have  no  one  common 
designation  for  many  important  local  conception*,  such  as  "  mi>ui>- 
tain."  The  ordinary  wonls  for  "  man,"  "  old  man,"  "  boy,"  teat," 
"  blade"  ''tobcst.'^ac,,ara4«itodifl«Mtiathe«a>iaM  San& 
languages,  and  yet  alt  these  am  Uan  for  wUcB  the  pinlnveSaadlea 
must  have  had  names. 

It  15  not  vcr>'  easy  to  settle  what  is  the  precise  coaoexioB 
between  the  varioui  Semitic  languages,  consi^ic-oJ  individMl^. 
In  this  matter  one  may  easily  be  led  to  hasty  con- 
elusions  by  iaoUted  peculiarities  in  vocabulary  or  mntmm 
grammar.  Each  of  the  older  Semitic  laogiuges  smitm* 
occasionally  agrees  in  fnuMnalical  points  «iUi  aome 
oltacrlowUclkiniMitBMpKUUbauBBOvcijrdaae  ZI^^Lm, 
reaembhaoe,  wUle  dialects  nuch  nMve  oeaiiy  tdated 
to  it  are  found  to  exiubtt  different  fonnatioaa.  Each  SeoUlIc 
tongue  also  possesses  features  peculiar  to  hielf.  For  instance,  tht 
Hebrew-Phoenician  group  and  the  .\r.ibic  have  a  prefiicd  definite 
article  (the  etymoloRical  identity  of  whitii  is,  however,  not  very 
probable);  the  di.^lni  nearest  to  .Arabic,  the  Sabaean,  expresses 
the  article  by  means  of  a  sulBxcd  n;  the  Aramaic,  which  in 
general  more  closely  resembles  Hebrew  than  docs  the  Arabic 
group,  expresses  it  by  means  of  a  suffixed  d;  whereas  the  Aatyriaa 
in  the  north  and  the  Ethiopic  in  the  south  have  no  aitide  ataB. 
Of  the  tcmiaatioB  11  for  the  d(£idt«  article  there  is  no  certain 
trace  b  aithtr  Anbic  or  Hebrew;  the  Sabaean,  the  Ethio^ 
and  the  Anonic  eniplojr  it  to  ghw  enpharia  to  r 
pronouns;  and  the  very  MBe  uaage  has  been  detected  fa  a  I 
Phoenician  ii\scription.*  In  this  case,  therefore,  Hebrew  aad 
Arabic  have,  independently  of  one  another,  lost  something  which 
the  languages  most  nearly  related  to  them  have  preserved.  In 
like  manner,  the  strengthening  of  the  pronoun  of  the  third 
person  by  means  of  /  (or  /tJ)  is  only  found  in  L;liiopic,  Sabaean 
and  Phoenician  and  perhaps  in  some  Arabic  pariicics  loo. 
Aramaic  alone  has  no  ceri  iin  trace  of  the  reflcnve  conjugatiao 
formed  with  (nrfixed  n;  Hebrew  alone  hai  SO ocnain  trace  of  the 
causative  with  ska.*  In  several  of  the  Senrftie  languages  we  can 
aee  how  the  fonaatkm  of  the  paariw  hf  iMaat  of  iatcfaal  vocal 
dMOge  (at  AaOfMe,  "  he  wai  addmied,"  as  dlnfmalihad  tea 
AailaaM,  "  he  addressed '')  gndoaQy  dropped  out  «f  uae;  is 
Ethiopic  this  process  was  already  complete  when  the  langtiage 
first  became  literary;  in  Aram.iic  it  w.is  not  whf.llv  so  ^r.d  in 
most  niixicrn  Arabic  dialects  the  old  passive  forms  have  nearly 
or  totally  disapjiearcd.  In  a  few  cases  phonetic  rcscrr.blantcs 
have  been  the  result  of  later  growth.  For  example,  the  termina- 
tion of  the  plural  masculine  of  nouns  is  in  Hebrew  iiw,  in  Aramaic 
in,  as  in  Arabic  But  we  know  that  Aramaic  also  originaUy  had 
m,  whereas  the  radent  Arabic  forms  have  after  the  a  an  e, 
which  appeals  to  have  bcea  erifioaUy  a  kog  d  (iae,  Ine); 
in  this  latter  poshloa  (that  b,  between  two  vowdt)  the  cfaange 
of  at  Into  a  is  way  iflipivbahle.*  These  two  afnBar  tcnthatioos 
were  therefore  orfginaOy  diatfnel.  We  must  indeed  be  very 
caulious  in  drawing  conclusions  from  points  of  agreement 
between  the  vocabularies  of  the  various  Semitic  tongues.  The 

*  *'  Delia  sede  primitiva  det  popoli  semltici.*'  la  the  PltCMUl^ 
of  the  Accademia  dei  Lincci  (r878-l879). 

•  the  Kr>Ml  in-j  rii.tion  of  Hybliis,  C.I  S.,  feat.  L  KBl  I. 
'  Skaiktbtih,  "  &amc,'  is  borrowed  from  Aramak. 

*Afabir  seena  to  have  transplanted  the  lerminalien  fma  the 
vcfb  to  the  noan.  or  to  have  at  least  modited  the 
ia  aeeordance  with  the  verbal. 
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and  Uw  Hebivin  htn  tlie  ataie  noiti  for  oMOf 

oBjedto  vUdi  the  other  Seniitet  call  by  otlier  tiaaw»— for 

instance,  "stone,"  "tree,"  "enemy,"  "enter,"  "go  out"; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Hebrew  as  compared  with  Sabaean. 
But  to  build  theories  ufxin  such  facts  would  be  unsafe,  ilnce  the 
words  dtedarc  cither  found,  thouRh  with  some  change  of  mean- 
ing, in  at  least  one  of  the  cognate  lan^^uages,  or  actually  wcur, 
perhapc  quite  ezceptiooally  and  in  archaic  writings,  with  the 
noM  ilgHifiaitfciii.  The  ledestaiy  habits  of  the  Ethiopians  and 
the  ^fc*— —  miqr  poailblljr  have  nadend  it  eaaicr  for  them  to 
Rtatn  in  their  vocabulary  certain  wotda  whkh  mn  used  by 
the  civilized  Semites  of  the  north,  but  which  became  obsolete 
amongst  the  Arabian  nomads.  To  the  same  cause  ure  may 
attribute  the  fact  that  in  religion  the  Sabatans  seim  lo  resemble 
the  northern  Semites  more  closely  than  do  the  tribes  of  central 
Arabia;  but  these  consideralioiil  pnvk  aoihiag  in  ftvour  ol 
a  nc.ir  r  Ki.?;jistic  affinity. 

Or  ;!:  :  .;  at  least  is  certain,  that  Arabic  (with  Sabacan, 
Uahii  and  Socoiri)  and  Elliiopic  stand  in  a  comparatively  dose 
fftrfUni  relationship  lo  one  another,  and  compose  a  group  by 
•m4  themsclvei,  as  coatrastcd  with  the  other  Semitic 
^— *****  languages,  Hebcaeo-nioeiiidan,Anumlc  and  Assyrian. 

Only  in  thtse  southern  dialects  do  we  find,  and  that 
under  forms  substantfatly  identical,  the  important  innovation 
Icnown  as  the  "  broken  plurals,"  consisting  in  the  employment 
of  certain  forms,  denoting  abstracts,  for  the  cxprcsjion  of  plurals. 
They  agree,  moreover,  in  employing  a  peculiar  cJcvclDpmcnt  of 
the  verbal  root,  formed  by  inserting  an  d  between  the  first  and 
second  radicals  {qiiala,  laqiiala),  in  using  the  vowel  a  before  the 
third  radical  in  all  active  perfects— for  example,  (A)af/aio, 
fattnbi  Instead  of  the  ha^lU,  qaltU  of  the  northern  dialects — and  in 

mu9 other gtammatical  phcnomcaa.  This  ia  not  at  allcon- 
tmdklad  Iqr  the  fact  fbat  csstdn  a^inrted  dotds  of  Arabic 
{fk,4ktiivit  nplaoed  In  Ethlopic,  as  to  Hebrew  and  Assyrian, 
by  pure  sibilants— that  ll^  $  (Hebrew  and  Assyrian  rA),  z 

whereas  in  Aramaic  they  are  rsplaccd  by  simple  dentals  (/.  d,  />, 
which  seem  to  come  closer  to  the  Arabic  sounds.  Still,  alter  the 
separation  of  the  nor-l.crn  and  the  southern  groups,  wc  suppose, 
the  Semitic  languages  possessed  all  these  sounds.  a.H  the  .Arabic 
docs,  but  afterwards  simplified  them,  for  the  mo^t  part,  in  one 
direction  or  the  other.  Hence  there  resulted,  as  it  w  ere  by  chance, 
occasional  sinilarilics.  Even  in  manjr  nodem  Arabic  dialects 
Ik,  ik  beooBia  d.^  EtUomc,  mowwm,  bu  kept  ^  the  most 
pacnHar  of  Arsbic  sounds,  tfsUnct  tea  #,  wbcnas  Anaiak  has 
confounded  It  with  the  guttural  'olti,  and  Hebrew  and  Assyn'ari 
with  f.  It  Is  therefore  evident  that  all  these  languages  once 
possessed  the  consonant  in  quchtiun  as  a  distinct  otic.  One  sound, 
sin,  appears  only  in  Hebrew,  in  I'hucni'ian,  atjd  in  the  older 
Araniaic.  It  must  oriRinally  have  been  pronounced  very  like  sh, 
since  it  is  represented  in  writing  by  the  same  character;  in  later 
times  it  was  changed  into  an  ordinary  s.  A.s..>  nan  does  not 
dbtinguish  it  from  sk?  The  division  of  the  Semitic  languages 
into  the  northern  group  and  the  southern  is  thcrefon  justified 
by  facta.  Even  if  we  were  to  discover  really  important  gtam- 
matical  phenomena  In  wUch  one  of  the  southern  dialects  agreed 
with  the  noitbem,  or  vloe  versa,  and  that  in  cases  where  such 
phenomena  could  not  be  regarded  either  as  remnants  of  primitive 
Semitic  usage  or  .15  ir.^!  .in^f  s  of  parallel  but  indc])cndcnt  develop- 
ment, we  ought  to  remember  iliat  the  liivinion  of  the  two  groups 
w.is  not  necessarily  a  sudden  .md  iI:^■..;l:^l  ^H  llU'5  0l  <  urrcnce,  that 
even  after  the  separation  intertourse  may  have  been  carried  on 
between  the  variotw  tribes  who  spoke  kindred  dialects  and  were 
therefore  st  ill  able  to  understand  one  anolher,and  that  intermediate 
dialects  may  once  have  eidsted.  perhaps  such  as  were  in  use 

•  In  wiirrli  ixirrnwctl  from  the  literary  language,  z,  habituaUy 
apnt-.ir  in  I'l.if  e  'if  ilh. 

'  It  is  not  quite  i-rtain  whether  tlir  Si'mitic  languages  originally 
h.id  the  hardest  of  tru  ^mtur.iU  ch  ami  kh  in  exactly  the  same  ptaeca 
that  they  occupy  in  Arabic.  In  the  case  of  kh  we  may  assume  io; 
sines  not  only  Arabic  hoe  agrees  with  Ethiopie,  but  Am>  ri-m,  also, 
has  a  aartfoaUr  guttural  b  mots  whkh  hi  Arsbic  have  kh.  But 
h  would  appear  that  in  Hebrew  aad  ArsoMdc  the  dictinctioa  between 
g  and  ^qnk  batineB  M  and  ft  waa  often  difwrnt  fnm  what  it  U 


amongst  tribes  who  came  ipto  contact  sometimes  with  the  agri« 
cultural  population  of  the  north  and  sometimes  with  the  nomads 
of  the  south  (sec  below)-  All  this  is  |.jrcly  hypothetical,  whereas 
the  division  between  the  norihtm  and  the  southern  Semiiic 
languages  is  a  rccogniicd  fact.  It  is  perfectly  certain,  moreover, 
that  Hebraeu-i'hoenician  and  Aramaic  are  closely  related  with  each 
other,  and  form  a  group  of  their  own,  distinct  even  from  Assyrian. 
In  fact,  Assyrian  seems  to  be  so  completely  tmi  teneris  that  we 
should  be  wdl  advised  to  separate  it  from  aU  the  cognate 
languagea,  aa  an  Independent  adoo  of  proto-Seoitk.  WeshouU 
classify  thcao  lantnagca  oanaequently  b  the  MBowIng  otdcr: 
(i)  Assyrian;  (a)  the  remaining  Semitic  languages,  viz.:  A. 
Hebraeo-Phoenkian  and  Aramaic,  B.  the  southern  Semitic 
tongues. 

Although  we  cannot  deny  that  there  may  formerly  have 
existed  Semitic  languages  quite  distinct  from  those  with 
wc  arc  acquainted,  yet  that  such  was  actually  the 
case  cannot  be  proved.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
think  that  the  domain  of  the  Semitic  languacea  ever 
extended  way  far  beyond  its  present  llinita. 
time  aoo  many  icholan  bdkved  that  tb^r ' 
Arfa  Minor  and  oven  in  Europe,  but,  enept  In  the  Phoenician 
colonies,  this  notion  rested  upon  no  solid  proof.  It  cannot  be 
argued  with  any  great  degree  of  plausibility  that  even  the 
Cilii'i.ir.s,  who  from  a  vrrj-  r.irly  [Kriod  held  ronst.int  intrrroursc 
with  the  Syrians  and  the  Phocoidans,  spoke  a  Semiiic  language. 

Loao  befotc  there  exirttd  any  oUwr  Semitk  culture,  there  flourished 
oa  the HLower  Euphrates  a  tister  laocuage  which  has  been  preterved 
to  us  in  the  cuneiform  inscription*.  It  is  uwally  called  the  Auyrian, 
after  the  name  of  the  country  »hi  rc  the  fimt  and  most  important 
excavations  were  made;  but  the  term  "Babylonian"  would  be 
more  correct,  as  Babylon  was  the  birthplace  of  this  language  and  of 
the  dvilisaiion  to  which  it  bcloDged.  Certain  Dabylonian  inscriptions 
go  back  to  ibe  fouith  mileepHMn  bafare  <>ur  wa;  but  the  great 
mass  of  thcK  cBueifona  inscriptioaa  date  from  between  looo  and 

500  B.C. 

As.tyrian  difTers  in  many  respect*  from  all  the  cognate  languages. 
The  ancient  perfect  has  wholly  disappear«l.  or  left  but  few  tnoeih 
and  the  guLturals.  wiih  the  'xnpiion  of  the  hard  kk,  A-^-g^^ 
have  been  smooth cd  down  to  a  degree  which  is  only  ^"V^* 
parallekd  fai  noden  Anmaw  dniects.  So  at  least  it  woukl  appear 
irom  the  wrbhte,  or  radwr  fiom  the  ounner  ia  iriiich  Awyriologists 
transcribe  it.  The  Babybiuan  form  bit  (occurring  in  Isa.  xlvt.  t; 
Jcr.  I.  3  and  IL  44 — petaagea  all  belonging  to  the  6th  century  B.C., 
and  in  many  other  ancient  monuments),  the  name  of  the  god  who 
was  originally  called  ba'l,  is  a  conhrnKilion  of  this;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  name  of  the  country  where  Babylon  was  situated, 
viz.  Snin'ar,  and  that  of  a  Babylonian  god,  'Anammeick  (2  Kin|;s 
xvii.  xi),  as  well  as  those  ol  the  tribes  Sbfl'a  and  Q6'a  (Ettk.  xxiii. 
33)  who  inhabited  the  Assyrio- Babylonian  territory,  seem  to  militate 
against  this  theory,  as  they  are  spelt  in  the  Old  Testament  with  'oits. 
So.  too,  is  the  biblico-.'Xrainaic  word  It'em,  ta'am,  "  order,"  "  decree," 
which  is  derived  from  the  Assyrian;  and  we  may  also  compare  some 
Babylonian  local  names,  e.[.  'Anal.  H  is  found  in  the  name  of  the 
town  iru,  and  in  the  name  of  a  man,  written  in  Arani.iii:  (  h.ir.icicrs 
but  formed  quite  in  the  Babylonian  manner,  Uadadnadinakk. 
Thus  the  BidiyMHiiaas  may  have  pronounced  some  guttunls,  though 
they  did  not  write  them,  predsdy  as  the  Persian  cuneiform  ia> 
scripttona  oadt  many  Ks,  which,  no  doubt,  were  audible^  The 
Assyrian  system  of  writing  is  so  complicatca,  and,  in  tiMte  of  its 
vast  apparatus,  is  so  imperfect  an  instrument  for  the  accurate 
representation  of  sounds,  that  we  are  hardly  yet  bound  to  regard 
the  transcriptions  of  contemporary  Ass\Tiolos;!»ts  as  being  in  all 
points  of  detail  the  final  dirtum  of  «  c  ni  i',  Howi  s  i  r  may  be, 
the  present  writer  docs  not  feel  able  to  spcik  at  greater  length  upon 
Assyrian.  Attentioa  nay.  however,  be  called  to  the  fact,  that,  as 
mignt  have  been  eapected  from  the  important  r<Me  played  by  the 
Babyloaiatts  and  Assyrians  io  the  hisMcy  of  dvilixation  and  of 
peoples,  many  words  paiMd  over  fioni  thcv  language  into  Hebrew 
and.  more  emecially,  into  Aiamaie,  aoote  «f  whkh  attained  a  atiU 
widerveinek*  (CoopaRtheaftideCoiiiifoaii.) 


Btbrm. 

Hebrew  and  Phoenician  are  but  dialects  of  one  and  the 
iaagnagb  It  is  only  aa  Ibe  language  of  the  peeole  of  laiaei  tbtt 
Hebrew  can  be  known  with  any  peecMon.   Snce  in  the  Old 

*  So  the  AMyrbn  maskklnii  was  adopted  into  Hebrew  and  Ammalc 
as  misktn:  from  the  Aramaic  it  was  borrowed  by  Arabic  — ' 
Ethiopie  (miikin).  and  from  Arabic  it  found  its  way  intot*"""" 
languages  (sMsgitMJke,  mssgMiie,  mathimQ,  ascsgNM). 
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TMtamrni  a  few  of  the  nrighbouring  peoples  are  represented  as  being 
deKcnded  from  Eber,  the  cponycn  of  the  Hebrews,  that  is.  arc  rc- 
onM  aa  nearly  relMMl  ta  tlw  latter,  it  wia  natanl  to  Mppoae  that 
tney  Bkcwise  apoke  llebtfw  a  tuppotttion  which,  at  Imm  in  the 
case  of  the  Moabites,  lus  been  fully  coofinocd  by  the  discowoy  of 
the  Mesha  inicription  (date,  soon  alter  900  i.e.).  The  language  of 
this  inscripfion  scirrely  clifTors  from  that  of  the  Old  Testament; 
tile  only  im|>ortjnl  distinction  i«  the  occurrence  of  a  rcflcxi%e  form 
(with  I  alter  the  first  radK-al),  which  ap(KMr»  also  in  Arabic  and 
Aiayrian.  UV  may  remark  in  pa<.!inK  that  the  style  of  this  in- 
scription is  (juite  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  enables  us  to 
maintain  with  ceruinty  that  a  aimitar  historical  literature  existed 
amongst  the  Moabites.  Bui  H  MHlit  be  remembered  that  ancient 
Semitic  inscriptions  ekhibti,  in  a  sense,  nothing  but  the  sicckcton  o( 
the  languasc,  since  they  do  not  express  the  vosrets  at  all,  or  do  to 
only  in  certain  cases;  still  less  do  they  indicate  other  phonetic 
n-.'f  lihi  >ns.  mjcK  .ii  thr  d. uil  .lLii,;  nf  I  .iniorvanti,  &c.  It  is  tnercfore 
very  poMibk  that  to  Iht  ear  the  language  o(  Moab  teemed  to  differ 
coMiMnMv  fraoi  that  tt  the  Judaeana. 

The  MciM  InacfliillMi  ii  tba  only  non-Ianelttc  ioarae  from  which 
any  knowledge  of  ancient  Hebrew  can  be  obtained.  Still  several 
Aochat  H<  |)trwwordsoccurevenintheTellel-.'\mama  letten.dis- 
htbnw  <"t>vcrcrl  in  EiCN'pt.  and  written  in  the  llatiylonian  lanKii3i;c 
by  princei  ul  t'.Ue<tine  during  t^ii'  w<  .  in<J  millennium  n  c. 
They  clearly  sttow  that  the  "  Hri>rew  "  language  existed  in  Palestine 
even  before  the  migration  of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan.  Some 
(ragmcnts  in  the  Old  Testament  belong  to  the  last  centuries  of  the 
Mcaad  millennium  before  our  era — particularly  the  song  of  Deborah 
(Jtldfet  v.),  a  document  which,  in  spite  of  its  many  obscuritieft  in 
matters  r>f  ilctail,  throws  much  light  on  the  ri>ndition  of  the  Israelites 
at  the  tir-ie  when  the  Canaanites  were  Btill  contending  with  them 
fnr  the  [n^  ■ ->sion  of  the  country.  The  first  rise  of  an  hi>ti>rical 
lifr-  i!ure  [-..ly  very  probably  dale  from  before  the  eslabh-hmcnt 
of  the  monarchy.  Various  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  belong  to 
the  time  of  the  eaiUer  Unga:  but  it  was  un&tt  the  later  kiau  uiat 
a  great  part  of  atast  Hcwew  literature  came  into  shape.  To  this 
age  also  belong  the  Geaer  and  the  Siloam  inacriptioat  and  a  daily 
incicasing  number  of  aeab  and  gems  bearing  the  names  of  Israelites. 
Tha  Hebrew  language  is  thus  known  to  us  from  a  very  ancient 
But  we  arc  far  from  bjcinft  ac()u.^inted  with  its  real  plMnetic 
cooditioo  in  the  time  of  David  or  Isaiah.  For,  much  as 
«•  ««•  to  tlw  labours  of  the  later  Jewnh  schools,  w  hich 
with  faiftnhe  caie  fined  the  pronunciation  of  the  Mcred 
text  by  adding  vowels  and  other  signs,  it  is  evident  that  even  at 
the  best  they  could  only  represent  the  pronunciatioii  of  the  language 
in  its  latest  stajte,  not  that  of  very  carl);  ages.  Besides,  their  object 
was  not  to  exhibit  Hebrew  rirnply  a^  it  was,  but  lO  show  how  it 
should  be  read  in  the  wlemn  chant  of  the  synagoinie.  Accorrlinplv, 
the  prunum  ution  of  (he  eiljer  |M-fio<)  may  have  ilith.  m!  <  uti-ii'.rr  itily 
from  that  represented  by  the  punctuation.  Such  diflcrcnccs  arc  now 
md  then  indicated  by  the  customary  spelling  of  the  ancicat  tests,' 
■ad  iometimea  the  orthography  la  directly  at  vaiiaaoe  with  the 
pnnctnation.*  In  a  few  rare  cases  we  may  derive  hc^  from  the 
somewhat  older  tradition  contained  in  the  wpnaaentatton  of  Hebrew 
words  and  proper  names  by  Grrt-k  letters,  especially  in  the  ancient 
Alexandrine  translation  ol  the  Bible  (the  so-called  Septuacint). 
It  is  of  panicuUr  importance  to  remark  that  this  older  tradition 
still  retalna  an  orijrinal  a  in  many  cases  whete  the  punctuation  has 
the  later  i  or  «.  We  have  eumined  this  point  wmewhat  in  detail, 
ia  order  to  contradict  the  false  but  ever-recurring  notion  that  the 
otdinary  ten  of  the  Bible  represents  without  any  essential  modifica- 
tion the  f>mnunriati<>n  nf  ancient  Hebrew,  wnereas  in  reality  it 
cxpresics  <'.n  a  \ei\  m  .: r.ir t ive  and  c.ireful  manner,  it  is  true)  only 
its  latest  Jevelonmenl,  and  th.it  lor  tie'  [;iir|.i-j-  of  sc-rlemn  public 
recitation.  A  clear  trace  of  li.iU-i  t.il  iMi.  n  r  .  •j./.hin  l^rael  is 
found  in  Judges  xii.  6,  which  shows  that  the  ancient  Epbraimites 
pronounced  mmak  iaataad  of  Mn. 

The  destructkm  of  the  Judaean  kingdom  dealt  •  het^  blow  to 
the  Hebrew  language.  But  it  is  going  too  far  to  wppoic  that  it 
f^.f-g  ,f  was  dto^etber  banished  from  ordinary  life  at  the  time 
I  ■ins  or  ii,^  exile,  and  that  Aramaic  came  into  use  amonj;  all 
the  Jews.  In  the  East  evi  n  mh.iII  .'omnumitieo,  especially 
if  they  form  a  religious  body,  often  cling  persistently  to 
their  ntother-tongue,  though  they  may  be  surroumlea  by  a  Bopulattoa 
of  alien  speech ;  and  such  was  probably  the  case  with  tne  Jews  ia 
Babyloaia.  See  Hebrew  Lancuacb.  Even  so  late  as  the  time  of 
Em,  Hebrew  was  in  all  probability  the  ordinary  language  of  the 
new  community.  In  Neh.  xiii.  24  wo  find  a  complaint  that  the 
ch.Mren  ol  Jewv  by  wive?  from  .\-hi!iMl  and  other  places  spoke  half 
in  the  "  Jewish  "  language  and  half  in  the  tansuage  of  Ashdod,  or 
whatever  else  may  hawa  Beta  the  tongue  of  their  awthers.  No  one 

■  For  example,  we  may  conclude  with  tolerable  certainty,  from 
the  presence  and  abacaoe  of  the  vowcl-lettera  y  and  n>,  that  in  older 
times  the  aoocated  •  aad  •  wctc  aoc  praaoaaeed  long,  and  that,  on 
the  other  laod.  tbe  dlphdioiy  m  ami  at  mm  «M  for  the  later 

6  and  i. 

*  The  very  lint  word  of  the  Bible  oontaioa  an  Aleph  (spintau  Uttit), 
iMA  h  required  by  etymology  aad  was  once  audible,  but  which  the 
praanadatMi  lapiaatatMl  by  the  poiat-^stea  %aof«a. 


I  owe  worit  gives  a 


c.m  suppoM?  that  Nehemiah  wouiri  have  Ix-cn  particularly  zealous 
that  the  children  ol  Jews  should  speak  an  Aramaic  dialecl  with 
corrcctneos.  He  no  doubt  lefen  to  Hebnwaa  it  waa  then  spoken— 
a  ataee  in  its  development  of  wMeh  Ncfceniali  a  ewa 
vcqr  lair  idea. 

Mtcr  the  time  of  Alexander  large  bodies  of  the  Jewish  1. 
were  settled  in  Alexandria  and  other  western  cities,  and  were  1 
rapidly  Hcllcni/ed.    Meanwhile  the  principal  languaice 
of  Syria  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  Aramaic,  whuh 
had  already  become  the  languaee  of  the  older  Jewish 
colonies  in  Egypt  (see  below),  and  the  influence  of  which  1^ 

may  be  perceived  even  in  some  pre-exilic  writifws,  began   

to  spread  more  and  more  among  the  Jews  of  Pakatint^ 
Hebrew  gradually  ceased  to  be  the  language  ol  the  people  and 
became  that  of  religion  and  the  v  hix>K.  1  he  Ixiok  of  Daniel,  written 
in  167  or  166  n.c,  begins  in  Hebrew,  then  suddenly  passes  into 
Aramaic,  and  ends  again  in  Hebrew.  Similatly  l^.e  rtxiactor  df 
Ears  (or  more  correctly  of  the  Chronicles,  of  which  E<ra  and  Nrbe- 
miah  form  thecoadaiiaa)  bawawi  large  portioos  from  an  Aramaic 
work.  In  aiott  caiea  without  timariating  ihem^into  Hebrew.  No 
reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  use  of  Aiaamic  in  Jewish  works 
intended  primarily  for  Jenivilem,  unless  ittMreafacady  the  daminaM 
•  pct^h,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  very  natural  for  a  piooa 
J<  w  to  write  in  the  ancient  "  holy  "  lanj;u3gc  even  after  it  had 
ceased  to  be  spoken.  Esther,  Erclosiastes,  and  a  few  Psalms,  which 
belons  to  the  3rd  and  and  centuries  before  our  era,  are  indeed  w  ritten 
in  Hebrew,  but  are  so  strongly  tinctured  by  the  Aramaic  influciKe 
as  to  prove  that  the  writers  usually  spoke  Aramaic.  It  is  certain,  of 
course,  that  there  were  still  many  Jews  capable  both  of  wniing  and 
speaking  Hebrew.  So  the  IkKik  ol  Sirach.  comivi-«e<i  shortly  alter 
Jfio  DC.  was  written  in  an  almost  absolutely  pure  Hebrew.  a>  is 
proved  by  the  fMir-liont  o(  the  ori,;in.!l.  am  njntini;  10  alout  t*o- 
thirdv  of  the  whole,  which  have  co."e  to  '.u'lt  :n  our  liay.  But  we 
arc  not  likely  to  be  far  wrong  in  saying  that  in  the  .Maccabean  age 
Hebrew  had  died  out  aawaf  tat  Jtmaaacafiaat  fOfnOu  language, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  ihaw  taat  ft  iufvivad  noier  aaioog  any  of 
the  neighbouring  peoples. 

But  in  the  last  period  of  the  history  of  Jerusalem,  and  still  more 
after  tlie  <!cstruction  of  the  city  by  Titus,  the  Jewish  schools  pUyed 
so  imfxjrtant  a  pan  that  the  life  of  the  Hebrew  language  was  in  a 
maniKr  prolonged.  The  lectures  and  discussions  of  the  learned 
were  carried  on  in  that  tongue.  We  have  very  extensive  specimens 
of  this  more  modem  Hebrew  in  the  Mishnah  and  other  works,  and 
scattered  piece-i  th-  .:hout  both  Talmuds.  But,  just  as  the 
"classical  '  Sai.  '  ^^hich  has  been  spoken  and  written  by  the 
Drahmans  during  the  last  twenty-live  centuries,  differs  considerably 
from  the  tanguase  which  was  ome  in  use  among  the  people,  so  tlus 
"  language  cf  the  learned  "  di\  ert;cs  in  many  re^i-r«^^ts  from  the 
"  holy  liii^uaKe  ";  and  thi*  di%tuietlon  is  one  of  wbicti  the  rsbbis 
were  perfectly  conscious.  The  "  language  of  the  learned  "  borrows 
a  great  part  of  its  vocabulary  from  Aramaic,*  and  thia  caettiwai  a 
strong  influence^  upon  the  grammatical  forms.  The  graauaar  ia 
perceptibly  modified  by  the  peculiar  style  of  these  writing*,  which 
tor  the  most  part  treat  of  legal  and  ritual  questions  in  a  strangely 
laconic  and  pointed  manner.  But,  Uiice  as  is  the  proportion  eif 
foreign  words  and  artificial  as  this  lan^uase  i^,  it  contains  a  con- 
siderable number  of  purely  Hebrew  elements  which  by  chance  do 
not  appear  ia  the  Oki  Testament.  Although  we  may  generally  a*> 
sume,  in  the  case  of  a  word  occurring  in  the  Mishnah  out  act  fouitd 
in  the  Old  Testament,  that  it  is  borrowrd  from  Aiamaic.  there  an 
several  words  of  this  class  which,  by  their  radical  cansooaaM,  prove 
themselves  to  be  genuine  Hebrew.  And  even  some  grammatical 
phenomena  of  this  bnijuage  are  to  be  reeardei  .l^  a  prnuinc  de- 
velopment of  Hebrew,  though  they  are  unknown  lo  earlier  Hrt^rrv 
speech. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  middle  ages  down  to  our  own  times 
the  Jews  have  produced  an  enormous  mass  of  writ  inn  in  Hcbnw, 
tomelimes  closely  following  the  language  of  the  Bible,  Mt4:^<tl 
sometimes  that  of  the  Mtduiah,  sometimes  introducing 
in  a  perfectly  inofsaak  manner  a  .great  quantity  ot 
Aramaic  forms,  and  occasionally  imitating  the  .\rabic 
style.  The  study  of  these  variations  has  but  little  interest 
fnr  the  linguist,  since  they  are  nothing  but  a  purely  artificial  imiia- 
tioo,  dependent  upon  the  greater  pr  less  skilt  of  the  iadivsduaL 
The  language  of  the  Mishnan  stands  in  much  closer  connexion  with 
real  life,  and  has  a  dcfialM  niton  d'ttrt;  all  later  Hebrew  is  to 
be  classed  with  medieval  end  modern  l.atin.  The  dream  of  some 
Zionists,  that  Hebrew — a  would-lw  Hebrew,  that  is  to  say — will 
aijain  l>ccome  a  living,  pjpiilar  lant;u  '.i:''  in  P  il(  -.l!re.  has  still  lesS 
prospe-i  t  of  realization  than  their  vision  of  a  re  tiered  lew  iih  empire 
in  the  Holy  l^ind.  Much  Hebrew  al-o  was  wmnn  In  the  mi<ii'.* 
ages  by  the  hostile  brethren  of  the  Jews,  the  Samaritatu;  but  for 
the  atodeat  of  languaan  tbaia  praduetioaa  have,  at  tlw  nait.  Ike 
charm  attaching  to  ctinoritiea. 


MaOtrm 


"It  is  a  characteristic  feature  that  "my  father"  and  "my 
mother  "  are  here  expressed  by  purely  Aramaic  furms.  Even  the 
learned  did  tiot  wish  to  call  tneir  "  papas  "  and  "  mammas  "  by 
any  other  names  than  those  to  whica  they  had  been  accustomed 
iaiafaacgr. 
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Tlw  MCieiit  Hebrew  lanipjaKe,  np«rla11y  in  the  matter  of  >yntu(. 
M  W  eaaentUUy  prirr.itive  cKaraiu-r.  I'ar.itaxU  of  sentences 
prevails  over  hypotaxis  to  a  cf^^tff  citmt  than  in  anv 
other  literary  ^icmiiic  bri|,:ci.ik;r  with  v.buh  xn-  .in-  w<[| 
acquainted.  Tbe  favourite  method  is  to  link  sentences 
toiittiMr  tqra«Maiaiiiapl«'*Md.''  Tbaraisaimt 
■tickt  to  o^iwi  vttb  dematthe  noronbtleeoniiadoa 
The  use  ot  the  verbal  teiues  is  in  a  jcreat  measure  dettr- 
by  the  imagination,  which  regards  thinn  unaccomplished 
as  accomplirihcd,  and  the  past  as  still  present.  There  are  but  (cw 
word*  or  inlloxtun-.  to  iiidii  .lu-  flight  modilicatiuns  of  meaning, 
thouf  h  in  ancient  times  the  language  may  perhaps  have  distmguishcd 
certain  ntoods  of  the  verb  somewhat  more  plamly  than  the  present 
puactuation  does.  But  in  anv  case  this  language  was  tar  less  suited 
wr  the  definite  expression  ol  studied  thought,  and  tcsa  auited  tiill 
Mr  tbe  treatment  of  abstract  subjects,  than  for  poetry.  We  must 
icmeniber,  however,  that  as  long  as  Hebrew  was  a  living  lanimaf^e 
tt  aevvr  had  to  be  used  for  the  expression  of  tbe  abstract.  Had  it 
lived  somewhat  longer  it  might  wry  possibly  have  learnt  to  adapt 
itself  better  to  the  lunmiLiting  of  systrnutir  conn'j>(ion>.  Thf  only 
tMok  in  the  Old  Testament  which  attempts  to  grapple  with  an 
abstract  Mibjcct  in  plain  prose — namdy.  EccieaiaK<»— dates  from 
a  time  when  Hebrew  was  dying  out  or  waa  alfcwiy  dead.  That  the 


gifted  author  doc*  not  alway*  MiceMd  is  ftviat  clear  expression  to 
his  ideas  is  partly  due  to  tbe  fact  tliat  tlielbafnice  had  never  been 

emplovH  for  any  scientific  purposes  whatsoever.  With  regard  to 
gramnnti' .il  f  irt:.*.  Hebrew  h.iN  l^vt  mm  h  that  i~-  Mi.l  (ircscrvi-d  in 
Arabic;  bit  the  greater  richness  of  Arabic  is  in  part  the  result  of 
later  dt'vcl'  pnuiit. 

1    The  vocabulary  of  the  Hebrew  language  is,  as  we  hav-e  said, 
I  but  iaptfiactly.  The  Old  Teaument  it  no  very  Urge  woric ; 
it  contaim,  moreover,  many  rrpetiliona,  and  a  great 
.  number  of  pieces  wlii'  h  arc  of  little  use  to  the  Icxico- 

^phcr.  On  the  nth.  r  h.ind,  much  nuy  be  denved 
from  certain  poetical  books,  sucli  ji  Job.'  The  numerous 
Xtyiif*  are  a  suffirient  prwof  th  it  ni.iny  more  mords  ex.  ixl  ih;in 
appear  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  writers  of  which  never  harl  rxcasion 
to  use  them.  Were  we  in  poaaession  of  the  whole  Hebrew  vocabulary 
in  the  time  ol  leremiah,  for  example,  we  should  be  far  better  able 
to  dcMnnine  the  relation  in  which  Hebrew  stands  to  the  other 
Stadtie  bnniagea,  the  Old  Tcaumcnt  would  be  far  more  intelligible 
to^m^md  it  vould  ba  vBy  much  caaicr  to  dctca  tb»  mhrmdus 

The  Phoenician  dialect  doicly  memblea  HdNdr,  aad  b  taeim 

to  us  from  only  one  authentic  source,  namely,  inKriptionSi  some  of 
PbotmM     *hich  date  from  about  600  D.c.  or  earlier;  but  tbe  great 
mass  of  them  Vxxin  with  th«-  end  ol  the  5th  century  before 
'  our  era.  Thcw  in'«:riiitior.'s' owe  to  the  Phoenicians  of 

the  mother<ountry  and  the  n<-it;hlM)urir.>;  rti:ii!r.s  (Cyprus,  Egypt 
and  Greece),  as  well  as  to  the  rhtx-nicians  of  Alr.ia,  cspefi.illy 
Carthage.  Inscriptions  are,  however,  a  very  insufTicicnt  means  for 
obtaining  tbe  luiowledge  of  a  language.  The  Minber  of  aubjcct* 
tfcated  »  them  ia  not  larae;  many  ol  the  noit  imponant  cram- 
matical  formn  .md  many  of  the  worat  most  used  in  ordiaaiy  lue  do 
not  occur.  Moreover,  the  "  bpidary  style  "  is  often  very  laid  to 
understand.  The  repetition  of  ohvurc  |ihra<*'<i,  in  the  lanie  COn- 
iTxIr-n,  in  sovcr.il  in5<"n;itiona  dix-s  n  it  hilp  {•<  m.ikc  tbcm  more 
intcllsKi'.ilL-.  ( 'f  what  use  is  it  to  uh  that,  for  iii--t,>nrr,  thousands  of 
CarthiiKiriM  i  ui'<rriptions  Iwgin  with  the  very  sum  in'  omprehensible 
dedication  to  two  divinities?  The  diAciilty  of  interpretation  is 
fieat^  incwaied  by  the  fact  that  riagle  eneda  an  wsy  mUam 
eepniated  from  one  enotbcr,  and  that  vowd^letteta  m»  wed  ex- 
trmdy  tparingly.  We  therefore  come  but  too  often  upon  very 
•mMguotts  groups  of  Irtten.  In  spile  of  this,  our  knowledge  of 
Phoenician  has  made  con'iderabtc  prosrrcss  of  late.  Some  aseistancc 
la  abo  got  (ri^m  (jrei  k  ami  l_;itiri  uiin  rs,  who  cite  not  only  many 
Phoenician  proper  names,  but  (.inglo  Phoenician  words:  Pbulus  in 
.particular  inserts  in  the  Potnulus  whole  passages  in  Punic,  6<jitic  of 
which  arc  accompanied  by  a  Latin  translation.  This  source  ui  in- 
formation must,  however,  be  uaed  with  peat  caution.  It  was  not 
tbe  object  of  Plautua  to  exhibit  the  Pumc  language  with  pcecision, 
a  tad(  for  which  the  L.atin  alphabet  is  but  ill  adapted,  but  only  to 
make  the  populace  laugh  at  ine  jargon  of  the  hated  Carthaginians. 
Moreover,  he  h.id  to  force  the  Piinic  word*  into  l.a»in  inwrii;  and 
finally  the  text,  IninK  unint<  lli>;ilile  to  copyists,  is  terribly  corrupt. 
Much  ingenuity  has  been  wasted  on  the  Punic  of  Plautus;  but  the 
pasaage  yicMa  valuable  icsulta  to  CMliaaa  iamiifMion  wliieh  dors 
not  tty  to  explain  too  much.* 

In  iti 
dialect! 


In  ita  gnnunar  Plweniciaa  doiety  leumMta  Hdimr*  bi  both 
the  oonaooami  an  the  aame,  often  in  contiait  to  Aiamaic 


'  The  Si'.o.un  invrlptlon  aflurd-'  us  one  new  word,  the  orif.in.il 
of  Sir^h  some  others.  In  tbe  Gezcr  inscription  there  setm  to  be 
eoma  new  amde  ef  dabioua  interpretation. 

•The  MMlmd  nwicriala  an  oring  collected  in  tbe  Cerpui  in- 
tcripttonum  SimUitanm  of  the  Peril  Academy. 

'  See  GildenMlMr.  h  lUiMM'a  PtoatM  (vol  B.  iaee.  Lcipng. 
1B84). 


and  other  cocnafe  lanttuagrs.'  As  to  vowels,  rh'>-nirian  seems  to 
diverge  r.iiiur  uu.rr  Hebrew.    The  conm-i  tin<  of  clauses  is 

scarcely  carric-d  (aithir  in  the  former  language  than  in  tbe  latter. 
A  slight  attctiipt  to  (!i  fiiii'  the  i-  ux's  more  slurply  appears  once  at 
least  in  the  joioing  of  kin  (iuit)  with  a  perfect,  to  exprea*  complete 
acoompUaluncat  (or  tbe  plunenect).*  One  importaat  difcranee  ii 
that  tne  ttie  of  «**  convenive  triui  the  imperfect— eo  cenww  h 
Hebrew  and  in  the  inacriptioo  of  llwhe  it  wanting  In  PhociddMh 
Tbe  vocabubry  of  tbe  language  ia  very  like  that  of  Hebrew,  bnt 
words  rare  in  Hebrew  are  often  common  in  Phoenician.  For  instance^ 
"  to  do  "  is  in  Phoenician  not  as  d  but  pu'oi  (the  Arabic/o'aia),  which 
in  Hel>rew  occurs  only  in  _poetry  anci  elevated  Linguage,  "  Gold  " 
is  not  (soAoi  as  in  most  Semitic  languages),  but  icru;(.'\ssyrian  h-rdf), 
which  is  used  occasionally  in  Hebrew  poetry.  Traces  of  dialectical 
distinctions  have  been  found  in  the  great  inscription  of  Byblut,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  seem  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
Phoenicians  in  Josh.  xiii.  5  (and  I  Kings  v.  33?  [A.V.  v.  18)).  It  ia 
probable  that  various  diffcrerKxa,  h<-twc«n  the  language  of  the 
mother  country  and  that  of  the  African  colonies  arose  at  an  early 
d.itc.  t.'ut  our  m.^terials  do  not  enaMe  un  to  ci  me  to  any  definite 
conclusion  on  this  point.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  language  of 
Carthage  paeieHta  many  dull  vowela  which  were  strange  to  Greek 
and  Latin,  ao  that  the  manner  in  which  they  are  reproduced  in  proper 
name*  by  the  Gncke  aad  Romans  shows  great  diversity.  In  the 
later  Afl^caa  lamiptiona  there  appear  certain  phonetic  change^ 
emedally  in  consequence  of  the  softoning  of  the  gutturals — ch.inge* 
which  show  themiclvcs  jrt  more  plainly  in  the  5^1  r.i!l.d  Neo-Punic 
inscriptions  (beginning  with  the  1st,  if  not  the  ind,  century  before 
our  era).  In  these  the  guttur.ils,  which  had  lo<.t  their  real  sound, 
are  frequently  interchanged  in  writing;  and  other  roodibcationa  may 
alw  be  pemived.  Unfortunately  the  Nco-Punk  inaritpllnw  m 
written  in  euch  a  debaaed  indistinct  character  that  it  U  oflCB  tiiK 
possible  to  discover  with  certainty  the  real  form  of  the  words.  Thia 
dialect  was  still  spoken  about  400,  and  perhaps  long  afterwarda, 
in  those  districts  of  Nonh  Africa  which  lud  once  belonged  to  Car. 
thagc.  It  would  seem  lh.it  in  the  n  ihi  r-cDuntry  the  Phoenifian 
lansuage  withstood  the  encroachment  of  Greek  on  the  one  hand  and 
ofMHBikoBtlHothwaomewbat  longer  tlmMllehinr  did* 

Aramak, 

Aramaic  is  nearly  rrlaied  to  Hebraeo-Phoenician ;  but  theft  it 
nevcrthde'.s  a  !.h,irp  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  gTMIpe, 
Of  its  ori,;iiul  home  nothir.>;  ci  ri.iin  is  known.    In  the  Old 
Testament  "  Aram  "  appi.irs  at  an  early  period  as  a  2?*.. 
detigitation  of  certain  districta  in  Syria  ("Afam  of  '"^J**'' 
Daroascua,"  &c.)  and  in  Mesopotamia  (  Aram  of  tlie  Two  ''rf*  — 
Rivers ").    The  language  01  the  Aramacana  gradually 
spread  far  and  wide,  and  occupied  all  Syria,  both  those  r^ions  which 
were  before  in  the  pcwsesMon  ot  the  Kheta,  probably  a  non-Semitic 
people,  and  those  whii  li  were  mo^t  likely  inhabit«-d  by  Canaanite 
tribes;  last  of  all,  Palestine  l>ecame  Aramaircd.    Towards  the  east 
this  language  w.«s  s;^»iken  on  the  J--uiihrate»,  and  throughout  the 
districts  of  the  Tigris  south  and  west  of  tbe  Armenian  ana  Kurdish 
mowwnini}  the.  neevinBe.ia  «^h  tbe  capitak  «f  the  Anuidi 
and  tbe  Samiddii  were  litnated  waa  called  "  the  «oannv  of  the 


 iMiy  t-  

AfMBacana."  In  Babylonia  and  Assyria  a  large,  or  perhapt  the 
laiiir,  portion  of  the  population  were  moet  probably  Aramaeana, 
even  at  a  vrry  early  date,  whilst  Assyrian  was  the  languaE;c  of  the 
government. 

The  oldest  extant  Aramaic  documents  consist  of  inscri^itions  on 
monuments  and  on  seals,  wei|;hts  and  gems.  Latterly,  a  very 
remarkable  inscription  of  a  king  of  Hanmth*  belonging  to  the 
8th  century  a.C.  Itaa  been  found  m  Central  Syria,  and  a  few  yean 
bdbn  cicavatiom  in  the  extreme  nonh  of  Syria  (Zengirti  and 
diattfct :  NCnb)  brought  to  light  some  not  fern  mnarfcable  inacrip- 
tiom  which  i;o  back  to  the  same  century.  Tbe  language  of  all  these 
in<<criptions  m  Aramaic,  though  in  certain  places  it  agrees  *ith 
Hi  lirew.  It  is  C5[*t:i.illy  surjirising  that  in  tne  case  of  the  Arabic 
sounds  I*,  dh,  J,  they  have  ivot  /,  d,  I, — as  Aramaic  generally  has, — 
but  ih,  r,  f.  as'is  the  rule  in  Hebrew  and  ^ayrian.  It  is  extremely 
strange,  however,  that,  in  place  of  the  Arabic  4»  'a*a  does  not  appear, 
aa  claewbere  in  Aramaic,  nor  yet  S  aabi  Hcl»ew  and  Assy-rian, — and, 
in  itolated  caaea,  even  in  Aramaic,— but  «.  These  phenomena  may 
be  obaervcd  on  several  smaller  monuments.  We  nave  no  entirely 
satisfactory  explanation  at  our  disposal:  perhaps  Assyrian 
influence  haa  been  at  work.  Individual  monumenu  prove,  liowvver, 
t  hat  tbe  phonetic  lyHen  of  ineiniAiMnek  waa  alnady  in  r-*  


*  At  an  early  period  the  Phoenician  pronunciation  may  have 
distinguished  a  greater  number  of  original  consonants  than  art 
distinguished  in  writing.  It  is  at  least  remarkable  th.it  the  Greeks 
render  the  n.ime  of  th<  i  irv  c!  S-..r  (Hebrew  §flr),  which  mub.t  origin, 
ally  have  V>«:n  pronounced  7  hurr,  with  a  t  {Tiim).  and  the  name  of 
;^idrvn  I »  here  the  radical }  runs  through  all  the  Semitic  languages,  with 
a  •  (XtMir).  Distinctions  of  this  kind,  justified  by  etymokwy^ave 
perhape  iwen obecured  in  Hebnw  bv  the  imperfection  m  thcalphabct. 
I  n  the  one  of  Hn  and  ilto  thfe  can  DC  positively  proved. 

•  ATM  main. "  had  vmnd,"  Idal.  s  ICJS.  num.  Na  «). 
'  The  camoaaMe  «l  hb  name  an  ZKR;  tbe  

perhape,  waa  IMtf. 
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ttt  the  period  of  our  Inscripfion*:  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  we 
must  .lisumr  a  di  tiL.d  clcavacc,  perhaps  oricinatod  by  iKc 
inllm  ncc  o(  Hebrew  or  Canaanc^n.  Partictilarly  remarkable  is  the  use 
of  the  trdu'  conse(u:t\-nm  in  the  iiucriptions  ol  the  king  of  yamith 
hitherto  only  known  from  Hebrew.  Traces  ol  the  divergent  (jionctic 
tSMtmeat  are  found  ia  the  Hdkniitic  cn«  mad — bct«  and  there 
cvca  bter.  Still,  M  the  moat,  thcM  can  Kuoely  be  more  than 
conscious  archaMUf— •  view  whkh  b  particularly  corroborated 
by  the  fact,  that,  in  certain^  Aramaic  aocuments  of  the  Persian 
period,  both  forms  are  used  interchangeably,  orjd,  "earth," 
anil  ar'd.  The  l.ittor  ortht^graphy  doubtless  represents  the  artual 
pronunciation  of  the  writer.  It  is  to  be  obscrs-cd.  however,  that  n 
tor  (fl,  held  its  ground  with  Mpcciol  tenacity  as  a  form  of  the  relative 
pronoun  and  in  other  capacities.  In  the  Persian  period  Aramaic 
was  the  ofikial  language  of  the  province*  west  of  the  Euphrates; 
and  this  explains  the  fact  that  coins  which  were  struck  by  governors 
•nd  vassal  princes  in  Asia  Minor,  and  of  which  the  stamp  was  in  eome 
cases  the  work  of  skilled  Grf^k  .-irtists,  bear  Aramaic  inscriptions, 
whiUt  thti'ie  I  if  other  coins  arc  Greek.  This,  of  course,  does  not  prove 
that  Aramaic  was  ever  spoken  in  Asia  Minor  and  as  far  north  as 
Sinope  and  the  Hellespont.  In  Egypt  tome  Aramaic  inscriptions 
ha«e  been  found  of  the  Persian  period,  one  bearing  the  date  of  the 
iowtli  year  of  Xenca  (483  b.c).  Wc  possessed,  even  before  this,  a 
few  ofioal  documents  and  other  written  pieMa  ia  Afuaaic,  inscribed 
npoa  papyrus,  and  dating  from  this  period,  bat  snfortunatdy 
jn  a  very  dilapidated  condition.  L,ittcrlv,  however,  we  have  had  a 
whole  <eries  of  similar  document-,  '  f  ihc  sih  Ktitury  »  c  ,  in  a 
very  good  state  of  preservation,  bearing  upon  th<-  alf.iirs  of  Jewish 
colonists  in  the  far  south  of  Kgypt.  In  that  cou;nry,  where  the 
native  writing  was  ao  formidable  to  the  learner,  the  Aramaic  language 
•ad  acript  UUM  weU  have  appeared  peculiarly  serviceable.  Thus 
they  were  cmpbyed,  and  frequently,  even  by  indigenous  Egyptians. 
But  we  need  not  doubt  that,  in  Egypt,  Aramaic  waa ako  ipoicen  by 
many  who  had  migrated  from  Syna:  and  thia  mast  be  assumed 
to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Jewis.n  colonifts  mentioned.  The 
fact  is  now  e«tablished  that  these  Jews  who  had  come  to  E^rN  pt 
before  the  Persian  period  were  miliury  colonists,  and  were  often 
rcfened  to  in  documents  an  "  Aramaeans."  Aooordin;  to  Deut.  xvii. 
16,  the  kings  of  Judah  sold  their  subjecta  to  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
who  at  that  time  obtained  numljcrs  of  warriors  from  foreign  count  nes, 
instead  of  cmployinK  their  own  unwarlikc  subjects.  The  Syrian 
kings  nlwi  M-nt  poUliers  to  Efrvpt,  from  whom  the  Jews  learned 
Aramaic.  1  hit  th  ■,  was  u-.<i1  tu.t  cr.ly  as  an  official  language,  but 
also  as  a  wrnacular.  if.  shown  by  the  fact  that  fragments  of  ordinary 
speech  are  found  in  Jiula<o-.\raniaic  papyri.  That  the  Egyptian- 
Aramaic  documents  exhibit  traces  of  llcbrew  and  Phoenician 
influence  is  a  matter  for  no  surprise.  Pnjfaably  the  preference  shown 
by  the  PeniaBa  for  Aiamaic  originated  under  the  Aasyrian  empire, 
ia  which  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  populatioa  spoke  Aramaic, 

illy  occupy*  I 


I  in  which  this  language  would  naturally  occuDya  more  important 
poeition  than  it  did  under  the  Persians.  We  tnerefore  understand 
why  it  was  taken  for  grant(^  that  a  great  Assyrian  official  could 
■peak  Aramaic  (2  Kings  xviii.  36;  Isa.  xxxvi.  11),  and  f6r  the  same 
reason  the  diffnitarica of  Judah  appear  to  hav-e  learned  the  language 
iibid.),  namely,  ia  order  to  communicate  with  the  Assyrians.  The 
iboct  doainion  of  the  Chaldaeans  very  probably  strcn^hened  this 
preponderance  of  Aramaic.  A  few  ancient  Aramaic  inscnptions  have 
been  discovered  far  within  the  limits  of  Arabia,  in  the  palm  oasis  of 
TeimH  (in  the  north  of  the  Hij&x):  the  oldest  and  by  far  the 
most  important  of  these  was  very  likely  made  before  thc_  Persian 
period.  We  may  presume  that  Aramaic  was  introiluced  into  the 
district  by  a  mercantile  colony,  which  settled  in  this  ancient  seat 
of  commerce,  and  in  consequence  of  which  Aramaic  m.iy  h.ue  re- 
mained for  some  time  the  literary  language  of  the  neighbourint:  .\r.ibs. 
The  Anaiaic  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  show  us  the  form  of 

L-  <  1^  which  was  in  use  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  I  soUted 

pasuges  in  F.tn  pcrhap*  belong  to  the  Persian  pcrirxl,  but 
n.ivc  certainly  bet  n  remodelled  by  a  later  writer.'  Yet  in 
Ezra  wc  find  a  few  antique  forms  which  do  not  occur  in 
Daniel.  The  Aramaic  pi<n  h  cor.iaim  d  in  the  Bible  have  the  Kreat 
advantage  of  being  furnished  with  vowels  and  other  orthographical 
■KB*,  though  tbeae  were  not  insetted  until  long  after  tlwcamawioB 
oTthe  books,  and  are  sometimes  at  variance  with  the  text  hsni.  But, 
since  Aramaic  was  still  a  living  language  when  the  punctuation  came 
into  existence,  and  since  the  lapse  of  time  was  not  so  very  great,  the 
tradition  ran  less  risk  of  corruption  than  in  the  case  of  Hebrew. 
Its  general  com-i'tn< ij  further  at^e^ted  bv  the  innuni'-r.ible  p«iints 
of  rcvcmbbnre  Iwtwern  this  langusKe  ^mS  Syriae,  with  wlmh  wc 
arc  accurately  acquainted.  The  .Xramaic  of  the  Bible  still  exhibits 
various  antique  features,  found  in  the  Lgypiidn  papyri  too,  which 
afterwards  ditappeared.— for  enmple.  the  fonnatiOB  ol  tlw  puiivt 
by  aieans  of  internal  vowd-change,  and  the  oraaudve  witli  At 
Instead  of  with  a. — phenomena  wliich  have  been  falsely  cxpbined  as 
Hebcaisina.  Biblical  Aramaic  a|treca  in  all  essential  points  with  the 
laniruage  used  in  the  numerous  inscriptions  of  Palmyra  (beginning 
sr<in  before  the  {.'hri-,;i m  rr  •.  and  extending  to  about  the  end  of  the 
yd  century),  and  on  the  Nabataean  coins  and  stotic  monuments 


*  The  (iecrcc  which  bi^  to  have  been  sent  by  Eara  (vB.  UiQq.) 
b  ia  it»  pMMt  f orm  a  coovantivdy  late  piaductiaa. 


(concluding  about  the  year  too),  Aram.iic  was  the  lanj^uare  of  Pal- 
myra, the  aristocracy  f  f  which  were  to  a  ijreat  extent  of  Arabisn 
extraction.  In  the  northern  portion  o(  the  Nabataean  kingdom  (not 
far  from  Damascus)  there  waa  probably  a  large  Aramaic  population 
but  farther  south  Arabic  was  spoken.  At  that  time,  nowcver, 
ArMaale  waa  highly  esteemed  as  a  cultivated  tanguace.  for  which 
mum  die  Arabs  in  question  made  use  of  it,  aa  tteir  own  taacuage 
was  not  reduced  to  writing,  just  as  in  those  ages  Greek  insrriptiona 
were  set  up  in  many  districts  where  no  one  spoke  Greek.  That  the 
Nabataeans  were  Arabs  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  Greek  name*,  almost  all  the  numerous  aames 
which  occur  in  the  Nabataean  inscriptions  are  Arabic,  in  masY  cases 
with  distinctly  Arabic  terminations.  A  further  proof  of  this  la  that 
in  the  gnat  iiucriptions  over  the  tombs  of  Hcjr  (not  fkr  from  Teimt) 
the  aaova  AnUc  continually  shows  through  the  foreign  disguise, 
for  iaatanee;  m  the  use  of  Arabic  words  whenever  the  writer  doea  act 
happen  to  remember  the  corresponding  Aramaic  terms,  in  the  use 
of  the  Arabic  gkair,  "  other  th  in/'  .md  in  sewral  syntactic  futures. 
The  great  intcriptions  cease  v,rh  the  overthrow  of  the  NaVat.itan 
kingdom  by  Trajan  (loj) ;  but  '.lie  .-\rabian  nomads  in  tf  * '  c  >  jn tries, 
especially  in  the  Siaaitic  peninsula,  often  scratched  ihcir  names  oa 

Sbahk  iiiauL«iw.* 

Thisk 


In  any  case  Aramaic  then  exercised  an  immense  infltietice. 
also  proved  by  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  the  strange  Pahlavl 

writing,  various  branches  of  which  dare  from  the  time  of  the  Parthian 
empire  (see  P.milavi).  Biblicil  .Ar  im  lic,  as  also  the  Language  of 
the  Palmyrene  nnd  Nabataean  ins*  riptiijns.  may  be  described  as  aa 
older  form  of  Western  Aramaic,  The  opinion  that  the  Palestinian 
Jews  brought  their  /Xramaic  dialect  direct  from  Babylon — whence 
the  incorrect  name  "  Chaldec  " — b  altogether  untenable. 

We  may  now  trace  somewhat  farther  tne  development  of  Western 
Aramaic  in  Palestine;  but  unhappily  few  of  the  sources  from  wiiich 

we  derive  our  information  can  be  thoroughly  trusted.  In   ^  .„ 

the  synagogues  it  was  necessary  that  the  reading  of  the  ^JJ*'***' 
Bible  should  be  followed  by  an  oral  "  tar^;um  "  or  trans-  ^^"^^ 
lation  into  Aramaic,  the  language  of  the  people.  The 
TarKum  was  at  a  later  period  fixed  in  writing,  but  the  officially 
sanctioned  form  of  the  TarEum  to  the  Pentateuch  (the  atxaOed 
Targum  of  Onkelo«)  and  <A  that  to  the  prophets  (the  so<aIled 
Jonathan)  was  not  finally  settled  till  the  4th  or  jih  century, 
and  not  in  Palestine,  but  in  Babylonia.  The  rwj.^rtors  of  the 
Targum  pn  -j  rve<]  on  the  whole  the  older  I'aU  itiniin  dialect; 
yet  that  of  Babylon,  which  dilTc  re-l  ciin^iiler.ably  from  the  former, 
e>.eri  iwd  a  vif  i.itine  inllucnce.  1  he  li  xt  uf  the  Targums  punctu- 
ated Later  in  Etabylonia,  in  the  supradmear  svstcm  time  prevalent. 
Although  this  task  was  perfonaed  carefully,  tha  miartnirfaia  la 
hardly  as  trustworthy  as  ttiat  of  the  Aranuuc  picoes  of  the  BiUe^ 
much  leM  the  transcriptions  in  the  known  Tibenan  system  used  iadn 
European  Targum  manuscripts.  The  language  of  Onkclos  ead 
Jonathan  differs  but  little  from  Biblical  Aramaic  The  lanroaee 
spoken  some  time  afterwards  by  the  I'alestinijn  Jews,  especially  la 
Galilee,  is  exhibited  in  a  series  of  rabbinical  works,  the  so-called 
Jerusalem  Targums  (of  which,  however,  those  on  the  HagioKrapha 
are  in  some  cases  of  later  date),  a  few  Midrashic  works,  and  the 
lerusalrm  Talmud.  Unfortunately  all  these  books,  of  whidi  the 
Midrashim  and  the  Talmud  contain  much  Hebrew  as  well  as  Araaiai^ 
have  not  been  hatided  down  with  care,  and  require  to  be  u«ed  with 
great  caution  for  linguistic  purposes.  Moreover,  the  influence  of  the 
older  languaijc  and  orthography  has  in  jxart  ob«<:ure<i  the  character* 
istics  of  these  popular  dialects;  lor  ovaniple.  vari,»us  gutturals  are 
still  written,  although  they  arc  no  longer  pronounced.  The  adapta- 
tion of  the  spelling  to  the  real  pronunciation  is  carried  farthest  ia 
the  lerusalem  Talmud,  bttt  not  in  a  consistent  manner.  Besides, 
all  these  books  are  without  vowel-points;  but  the  frequent  use  a 
vowel-letters  in  the  Liter  lewish  works  renders  this  defect  less 
noticeable.  Attempts  have  Nen  made  latterly  to  utilize  the  abo%-e- 
mentioned  f^i^x  k-  as  a  means  of  r<  >  onstructing  to  some  extent  the 
dialect  spoken  by  Je^us  and  the  .\>asttes,  and  of  retranslating  the 
u;ii-ra:ices  ol  Jr-.us  mtn  tin  ir  i.ri,;inal  ( .aldaean  form.  1  hi*,  however, 
is  a  far  too  venturesome  undertaking.  How  far  these  lewish  works 
actually  exhibit  the  Galilean  languMt  can  hardly  be  de&nitdy 
detennined;  and  to  this  must  he  adoed  the  Inexactitude  of  the 
traditional  text,  and,  Bnally,  the  by  no  means  inconsiderable  difference 
in  time. 

Not  only  the  Jews,  but  aim  the  Christians  of  Palestine  retaiaid 
their  native  dialect  for  some  time  as  an  (ci  h  -iastical  and 
l  inguage.    We  possess  translations  of  I'  e  (. uspcls  and 
(ragments  of  other  works  in  this  diale<  (  1  \  thr  Palestinian 


partly 


Christians  dating  from  about  the  Mh  century, 
aceaaipaaitd  by  a  seaaqf  ounctMauea  which  \ 

added  till  lometinie.later.  ThIa  dialect  cloeely  re  

FklcatWail  Jews,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the  (act  that  thoae  whe 
spoke  It  were  el  Jewish  origin.  

*  Even  to  the  Cesmat  MitopltutUt  (first  half  of  the  6(h  ceatvy) 
the  Sinaitic  inscriptions,  the  latest  of  which  were  then  no  more  than 
300-300  years  old.  were  dcacrthed  aa  meaMriala  of  the  Isndhe 
esodas  under  Moses.  And  iiadar  irfewK  have  Iwen  pcopouadtd 
dawn  to  •  ahoR  while  afot ' 
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Fimlly,  the  SamanUni.  amoiig  th«  mhablunts  of  Ptlcttine, 
CnuMlated  their  only  sacred  book,  the  Pentateuch,  into  their  own 
dUloct.  The  critical  study  of  this  translation  proves  that 
the  languagr  which  lies  at  its  base  was  very  much  the 
Mirvc  a»  thJt  <:f  t;io  nl■!^;^lh.luru■l^;  Jiwsi.  IVrh.>f)>, 
indeed,  the  Santaritans  may  have  cairried  the  softening  of  the 
gwtnnto  a  little  faither  than  the  I«m  «f  Gallw.  Thar  abaurd 
tltayt  IS  cmbtlliak  tlw  language  01  tlw  tnadatlon  by  arbitrarily 
IntredSlcinff  forms  Iwimind  from  the  Hebrew  original  ha»  ^ivrn  rise 
to  the  falis  notkm  that  Samaritan  is  a  mixture  of  Kcbrew  and 
Aramaic  The  intnxldrtion  of  Hebrew  and  even  of  Arabic  word»  and 
forms  was  pr.n  ti'<-il  in  SitiLiri  i  on  a  still  larcir  w:>ilr  by  copyists  who 
livcfl  after  Aratnaic  had  Uxiimc  extinct.  The  later  works  written 
in  (he  Samaritan  dialect  are,  from  a  linguistic  point  of  view,  as 
worthless  as  the  oompoaitions  of  Samaritans  in  Kebrrw;  the  writers, 
wbo  foke  Arabic  coacavtnired  to  write  in  languages  with  which  they 
were  but  half  acquainted. 

All  these  Western  Aramaic  dialects,  including  that  of  the  oldest 
inscription*,  have  ihi*  fe.xure  amon|{  others  in  common,  that  they 
form  thr  third  inTson  singular  m.nculinc  and  the  third  person  plural 
m.i-culinr'  .mil  frmwiirio  in  the  impi-rdi  t  liy  prrhving  y,  as  do  the 
Other  bemitic  languages.    And  in  these  dialects  the  termination  d 

(the  ao-cailed  "  Matua  amphatkiw  ")  

definite  article  down  t»  •  tolerafaljr  late  period. 

Aa  aaily  aa  the  7th  eentwy  the  conquests  of  the  Moslems  (raatly 
dreoiMcnbed  the  donafat  01  Aramaic  and  a  few  centuries  later  it 
was  almost  completely  supplanted  in  the  west  by  Arabic.  For  the 
Christians  of  those  countnes,  who,  like  ever)'  one  il^-,  sjmkc  Arabic, 
the  Palestinian  di.iUin  w.is  no  longer  of  importance,  and  ihey  adopted 
as  their  ecclc&i.vitical  language  the  dialect  of  the  other  Arartwcan 
Christians,  the  Syriac  (or  Eoesscnc).  The  only  localities  where  a 
WuHfU  Aramaic  dialect,  much  changed  from  the  old  laa(uage, 
■dl  sarvtvas  are  a  few  villana  in  Anti-Libanus. 
The  pOpuUr  Aiam^  dialect  of  Babylonia  from  the  ath  to  the 
century  of  our  era  is  exhibited  in  the  BabylonLin  Talmud,  in 
which,  however,  as  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  there  is  a 
constant  minffling  of  Aramaic  and  Hebrew  passages.  To 
a  somewhat  later  period,  and  probably  not  to  caoctly 
the  same  district  of  Babylonia.  biiew||  gt^gitttajroi.tlm 


Mandaeans  (f.r.),  a  strange  sect.  I 


Ihtf 


heathen,  who  from  a  linguistic  point  «l  view  possess  the 

peculiar  advantage  of  havin|;  remained  almost  entirely  ftee  from  the 

influence  of  Hebrew,  whirh  u  so  perceptible  in  the  Aramaic  writings 
of  Jfws  as  well  as  of  Christians.  The  orth')v;raphy  of  the  .M.inil.Kans 
comes  nearer  than  that  of  the  Talmud  to  the  real  pronunciation, 
and  in  it  the  softening  of  the  gutturals  is  most  clearly  seen.  In  other 
respects  there  is  a  close  resemblance  between  Mandacan  and  the 
hmcnafe  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  The  forms  of  the  impeffect 
arhich  we  have  enumerated  above  tahe  in  these  dialects  a  or  1.  In 
Babylonia,  as  in  Syria,  the  language  of  the  Arabic  conquerors 
lapidly  drove  out  that  of  the  country.  The  latter  has  long  been 
totally  extinct,  unless  possibly  a  few  surviving  Mand.ieans  still 
epcak  among  themselves  a  ni'irf  rni><lcm  fi>rni  r,(  •.  heir  dialect. 

At  Edessa,  in  the  west  of  Mesopotamia,  the  native  dialect  had 
already  been  used  lar  eeme  time  ae  a  liMiaiy  laofnaiei  aad  had 

been  reduced  t»  rale  thtonrii  theialaenee  of  the  Khoob 

*7"=<^  I  is  prnvrdby  thefintyaf  uwgnmmarandorihograplhy) 
5**""  '  i  n  '.K-fore  Cnristianity  auiuhed  power  in  the  country  tn 
the  rnd  century.  At  an  early  period  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  were  here  translated,  with  the  ncln  of  Jewish  tradition. 
This  version  and  its  transformations  became  toe  Bible  of  Aramaean 
Chriviendom,  and  Edessa  became  its  capital.  Thus  the  Aramaean 
Christians  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  cvct»  those  who  «-cre 
subjects  of  the  Persian  empire,  adopted  the  EdeHM  dialect  as  the 
language  of  the  church,  of  literature,  and  of  culttvitcd  Imcrcourse. 
Since  the  ancient  name  of  the  inhabitants,  "  Aramaeans,"  just  like 
that  of  'KXXif»ri ,  had  acquired  in  the  minds  of  Jew*  an<l  Cfiri^lians 
the  unpleasant  signification  of  "  heathens,"  It  was  goncrjlly  avoi<lctl, 
and  in  its  place  the  fiinxk  trrms  "  Syrians  "  an<l  "  Syn.ic  "  were 
iMed.  But  "  Syriac  "  was  also  the  name  given  by  the  Jews  and 
ChsMeae  «f  lliliidae  to  their  e«ni  hiaiimist  Creeks  and 

ftavhn  deriRBttad  the  Atuncana  oT  Babytaiia  as  "  Svrians." 
It  ie  thetefwe.  properly  speaking,  incorrect  to  employ  the  word 
"Syriac"  as  meaning  the  language  of  Edessa  alone:  but,  since  it 
was  the  most  important  of  these  dialects,  it  has  the  lx-*t  claim  to 
this  generally  recei\"cd  appellation.  It  ha<t,  .i^  h.ivr  ?aid,  a  shape 
very  definitely  fixed;  and  in  it  the  abo\'e-mcntloned  forms  of  the 
imperfect  take  an  a.  As  in  the  Babylonian  dialects,  the  termination 
i  has  become  so  completely  a  part  of  the  substantive  to  which  it  is 
added  that  it  has  wholly  lost  the  meaning  of  the  definite  article, 
whereby  the  clearness  of  the  language  Is  perceptibly  impaired.  The 
inlluenrr-  exercised  by  Creek  is  very  apfxirent  in  Syriac.  From  the 
■jrd  to  the  7th  century  an  extensive  literature  was  pri>!iifr<l  In  this 
langu.ige,  consisting  chiefly,  but  not  entirely,  of  crrh -i  i-  tii  .il 
works.  In  the  development  of  this  literature  the  Syri.in-,  nf  the 
Persian  empire  took  an  eager  part.  In  the  eastern  Roman  empire 
Syriac  im,  after  Gteek,  Iw  fer  the  most  iaunciant  laaiuafe:  — ' 
'    tiM  IVrsian  Una  it  virtually  occaQM  •  mf  praaMi 


M  an  offHi  ot  CMlUn  thaa  the  PenhM  lanvaM  itorif. 
IMMs  «f  ^  Aiaba  totaHy  chaafMl  lU*  mmT?  tUaie. 
JUUV  U 


But  meanwhile,  cvea  ia  Pdtsii,  a  coiuMBiath  dHtewace  had  1  

between  the  written  langttage  and  the  popular  speech,  ia  which  th* 
process  of  modification  was  still  going  on.  About  the  year  700  it 

became  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  to  systematiic  the  grammar 
ot  the  bnguagc  and  to  introduce  some  means  of  cic.irly  cx])rcs.sing 
the  vowels.  The  principal  object  aimed  at  was  that  the  text  of  the 
Syriac  Bible  slioiild  be  recited  in  a  correct  manner.  But,  as  it 
happened,  the  eastern  pronunciation  diffoed  in  many  respecufrom 
that  of  the  west.  The  local  dialects  had  to  some  extent  eieicised 
an  influence  over  the  pronunciation  of  the  literary  tongue:  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  political  separation  between  Rome  and 
Persia,  and  yet  more  the  ci  tk-Mastical  achi&m — since  the  Syrians  oH 
the  east  were  mostly  Ncstorians.  those  of  the  west  Monophysites  and 
Catholics — had  produced  divergencies  between  the  tradltion»  o(  the 
various  schools.  Suaing,  therefore,  from  a  common  source,  two 
distinct  systems  of  puactuatioa  «Mse  (ataedt  «f  arhich  the  western 
is  the  more  convenient,  but  the  eastern  the  mote  exact  and  generally 
the  more  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  pronunciation;  it  has,  for 
example,  J  in  place  ot  the  western  i,  and  i  in  many  cases  where  the 
western  Syrians  pronounce  iJ.  In  later  times  the  two  systems  have 
been  intermingled  in  various  ways. 

Arabic  everywhere  put  a  speedy  end  to  the  predominance  of 
Aiamaic  a  predominance  which  had  lasted  for  mttch  more  than  a 
thousand  years  and  soon  began  to  drive  Syriac  out  of  use.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  itth  century  the  learned  metropolitaa  of 
Nisibis,  Elias  iMT  ShmnJyu,  srrote  his  books  intended  for  Christiana 
either  entirely  in  Arabic  or  in  Arabic  ami  Syriac  arranged  in  parallel 
coluinns,  that  is,  in  the  spoken  and  in  ihr  learned  language.  Thus, 
too,  it  became  necessary  to  have  Syrlac-Arabic  glossaries.  Up  to 
the  present  day  Syruc  has  remained  in  use  for  literary  and  <■<  ( li  ^iasti- 
cal  purposes,  and  may  perhaps  be  even  spoken  in  some  monasteries 
and  schools;  but  it  has  loof  bean  a  dead  languaieb  When  Syriac 
became  extina  in  Bdeata  and  its  neifhbottriiood  la  not  koown  with 
certainty  (see  Sybiac  LAMCtJACB). 

Thw  language,  called  Syriac  par  netUetut,  is  not  the  bnmediate 
source  whence  are  derived  the  Aramaic  dialects  still  surviving  in  the 
northern  district*.  In  the  mountains  known  as  the  Tur  'Abdin  in 
Mesopotamia,  in  certain  districts  east  and  nonh  of  Mosul,  in  the 
Mtghbeurint  amintaiaa  of  Kurdistan,  and  again  beyond  them  on 
the  weatani  eoaat  of  the  Lake  of  Urmia,  Anmaic  dialects  are  spoken 
by  Christians  and  occasionally  by  Jews,  and  some  of  these  dialects 
we  know  with  tolerable  precision.  The  dialect  of  TOr  'Abdin  differs 
considerably  from  all  the  rest:  the  country  beyond  the  Tigris  is, 
however,  dividc<i,  as  regards  language,  amongst  a  multituilc  of  local 
dialects.  Antong  these,  th,it  of  Urmia  has  become  the  most  im- 
portant, since  American  missioruries  have  formeiJ  a  new  literary 
langua^  out  of  it.  Moreover,  the  Roman  Propaganda  has  printed 
books  in  two  of  the  Neo-Syriac  dialects.  All  these  dialects  exhibit 
a  complete  transformation  of  the  ancient  type,  to  a  degree  incom- 
parably greater  than  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  Mandaean.  In 
pi  rt  icu  la  r ,  t  he  ancient  verbal  tenses  have  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
but  h.Tvp  been  successfully  replaced  by  new  forms  derived  from 
fi-iitii  iplL-<..  There  are  a'.vj  other  ))rdiM;w<^rthy  innovations.  The 
dialect  of  1  Or '  Abdin  has,  for  instance,  again  coim  d  a  ilelinlte  an icle. 
By  means  of  violent  cootiwiiona  and  phonetic  chnni^c^  wnic  f  these 
dialects,  portictilarly  tkit  of  Urmia,  have  acquiitd  a  i.jphony 
ecaroely  known  in  atty  other  of  the  Scnitic  langiiages,  with  their 
"  atridentia  anheiantiaque  verba  "  (Je«ome).  These  Aramaeans 
have  all  adopted  a  motley  crowd  of  foreign  words,  from  the  Arabs, 
Kurds,  Persians  and  Turks,  on  whose  iK^rJi  rs  t hey  Bw and cl Whoat 
languages  they  can  often  speak  at  least  one. 

Aramaic  is  frequently  described  as  a  poor  language.  This  is  an 
opinion  which  wo  are  unable  to  share.  It  is  quite  possible,  even 
now,  to  extract  a  veiy  huge  vocabulary  from  the  more 
ancient  Aramaic  wiftnigs,  and  yet  in  this  predmninantly  Tr^^f^^ 
theological  literature  a  part  only  of  the  words  that  existed 
In  the  l.in^;ij.i,;c  li.ive  Inx-n  prc-rf^rvif  1 .  It  is  true  that 
Ar.im.iic,  having  from  the  earliest  times  come  into  close  contact 
with  foreign  langu.it,eN,  h,is  (nirrowed  many  words  from  them, 
firstly  from  Assyrian,  later  from  Persian  and  Greek;  but,  if 
we  leave  out  of  coniidantion  the  fact  that  rnqr  Syrian  authors 
are  in  the  habit  of  using,  aa  amamnta  or  for  convenience  (especially 
in  transbtions),  a  great  number  of  Creek  words,  some  of  which  w^re 
unintelligible  to  their  readers,  we  shall  find  that  the  proportion  of 
really  foreign  words  in  older  Aramaic  books  is  smaller  than  the 
proportion  of  Romance  w.jnln  in  (^rman  or  Dutch.  The  inlluetuc 
of  Greek  upon  the  syntax  and  phraseoUwy  of  Syriac  is  not  so  great 
as  that  which  it  has  exercised,  through  the  meaium  of  Latin,  upon 
the  literary  languages  of  modem  Europe.  The  literal  reproduction 
of  Greek  phraseology  and  Greek  conrtnictioa  is  contflBiy  ID  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  language.  With  regard  to  soundly  the  most 
characteristic  feature  of  Aramaic  (besides  its  peculiar  treatment  of 
the  <lentaK)  is  that  it  is  poorer  in  vowels  than  Hebrew,  not  to  speak 
of  .Xrabic,  since  nearly  all  short  vowels  in  open  syllables  either 
wholly  disappear  or  leave  but  a  slight  trace  behind  them  (the  so- 
called  skhai).  In  this  respect  the  punctuation  of  Biblical  Aramaic 
agrees  with  Syriac.  lawhidiweaieaMetoabamwefNmiwnyaariy 
times  the  number  «(  vnenb  by  cnuMac  the  ttricnl  pieeaa  r— 
^'?<!*4jf?^"t to thn murtbar^fpil^^  with  ^y.r 
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» W  agne.  (he  phenomemm  in  qucition 
■at  be  of  gmit  Wttkliiity.  There  are  nevenhvIcK^  traces  which 
prove  that  the  bnguate  once  poxaesaed  more  vowcU.  and  the 
Aramacini,  for  Jottance,  with  uhom  David  fnu^iht  iivav  have 
prum.uti.ji-d  many  VOWvis  which  .ifi.  rw.ir'l>  'li-v>|)[«  ari.il.  Another 
rit-i'uli.iriiy  of  Aramaic  is  that  it  lends  itscll  f.ir  iiu,n-  ri.'4dily  to  the 
linking  toKcthcr  of  sentence*  than  Hebrew  .irii!  Ar.il.ic.  It  poaiemi 
many  conjunctiont  and  advcrfaa  to  exoreia  !>ii^h(  modiAcalioiu  ol 
iianiwa  It  m  also  very  free  ai  reeank  the  onier  ot  words.  That 
lliit  quality,  which  renders  it  suitable  for  a  dear  and  limpid  prose 
style,  is  not  the  result  of  Greek  inHucr)ce  may  he  seen  by  the  Man- 
dacan,  on  whirh  Greek  has  left  rvo  mark.  In  its  attempts  to  express 
everything  clearly  Aramaic  ofliri  l«totn<-i  (iri>lix.~for  example, 
by  UMOft  additional  permnal  and  dt  ry.  jn-tradvc  pronoun*.  The 
contrast  between  Aramaic  as  the  iaitgiuKC  o(  pcosc  aitd  Hebrew  a* 
the  laaguaie  of  poe  I  ry  ia  oM  which  wMViwIr  atMia  Ma.  biit  we  auM 
beware  of  carrying  it  too  far.  Evea  the  AiMuMM  weic  not  wbolly 
deetitute  of  poelicai  talent.  Although  the  religious  poetry  oC  the 
Syriattt  has  but  little  charm  for  us,  yet  real  poetry  occurs  in  the  few 
extant  fragnx^nt*  "f  Gnoafic  hymns.  Moreover,  in  the  modern 
dialects  popular  wjn^js  have  been  discovered  which,  though  very 
simple,  arc  fmh  and  full  of  feeling.  It  is  therefore  by  no  means 
improbable  that  in  ancient  time*  Aramaic  was  used  in  poems  which, 
being  cootraiy  to  the  theological  tendency  of  Syrian  dviUiation, 
lloMll«biivioo. 


Arabie. 

The  southern  Rroiip  of  Semitic  languages  consisfs  of  Arabic, 
Ethiopic  and  M.ihri  "vxntri,  AraMe.  aij.iin,  is  ^ulMlivilll•d  into  the 
_    .  <!;.ilii  f->  I'l  iIh-  l.ir>;LT  (xjrtion  of  Ar.ibi.i  and  ttnrM-  of 

AiZc  south  (the  baluean).  At  a  very  much  earlier  ttme  than 
intcHo-  ^  I**"  l*<*l]f  jwatiieii  m  Mppoaing.  aome  of  the 
fftrri       northern  Arab*  KdiMcd  their  language  to  writing.  For 

travellem  have  recently  discovered  at  al  Ula  in  the 
BOrthcm  Ijlijaz  inicriptions  in  a  hitherto  unknown  character,  dc- 
Itvcd  from  the  Si!>.ir.>ri  {M-e  Ix-low).  which  ,-ippear  to  have  been 

written  l»|irc  II  jr  era.  Sine  it  i>.  pn  bablc  that  Tl-MJ, 
iLKtvMmlt  the  name  of  two  kint;»  nx  niiom-il  in  ihrm,  is  IIroX<;i«iof, 
/■grto-  **  directed  to  the  Hellenistic  period,  and  other  cir- 
fJ^T"     ounataneea  confirm  this  conjeiture.    These  inscriptions 

have  bean  called  "  Thamudic,"  because  they  were  found 
in  (iw  ooontiy  of  tlie  ThamOd;  but  this  dewKnation  u  scarcely  a 
auitable  one,  because  during  the  period  when  the  power  of  the 
ThamOd  was  at  its  height,  and  when  the  buildinfcs  mentioned  in  the 
Koran  were  hewn  in  the  rocks,  the  languaEc  of  this  country  was 
Nabataean  (sa-c  alxiw).  A  more  coniinend,il>le  proposal  is  to  call 
the  inscriptions  Lihyini,  since  the  tribe  of  Lih^'an  is  sometimes 
mentioned  in  them.  Uafortuantcly  the  inscriptions  hitherto  dis- 
covered are  all  aboft  aiid  for  the  moat  pan  fragmentary,  and  con- 
■equetitly  furnish  but  little  material  to  the  atudcut  oi^  language*. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  written  in  an  Arabic  dialect. 
The  treatment  of  the  dcnuU,  among  other  things,  is  a  sufbcient 
proof  of  this. 

In  *omc  districts  of  the  northern  HiiAt  and  the  m-ishfwuring 
portion  of  Ncjd,  other  brief  inscriptions,  for  the  most  part  rurvirily 
scratched  upon  rocks,  have  been  discovered.  These  have  been— 
OH  very  bnpiiily — named  "  Pnito-Arabic,"  while  the  title  Thamudic 
baa  been  ptopomd  tor  them  also.  Their  writine  ia  ■  aonaawbrt  later 
form  of  the  LibySnl.  and  the  dialect,  as  well,  aeem*  to  be  very 
iimilar  to  Lihytnl.  Unfortunately,  the  brevity  of  the  imcriptim*. 
which  generally  contain  only  pmpcr  oamcs,  tOKtllcr  with  the 
incertitude  of  the  tiK-jninK  of  many,  doct  Ml  albw  MM  MRirate 
insight  into  their  language. 

TO  the  lirat  oentoriea  ofttao  ChiWan  era  belone  the  tbouHada  of 
Arabic  inxtiptioM,  found  in  the  wild,  rocky  clistrict*  aotttb^att 
of  Damascus,  which  are  commonly  ti  'tr^'  d  s.ifaiiic,  after  Safe,  a 
locality  in  their  neighbourhood.  For  the  nv^t  |>art.  these  also  are 
short  (uKitivc  piecri  scratched  on  rough  Monti,  ihoui^h  a  few  of  them 
shoA  niofe  larrd;]  I  vfiitioti.  Their  writing  is,  ajjain,  a  later  stage 
of  development  of  the  Sahaean.  The  ta»k  of  decipherment  was  at 
fcfst  rendered  extremely  dithcult  by  the  scanty  number  of  exemplars 
•nd  the  lack  of  perfectly  exact  facMmilcs.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  fact  that  the  Safaites  insert  extraordinarily  few  vowel  letters. 
But  the  real  of  several  scholars  and  the  ever  increasing  number  of 
(!0<xl  copies  have  rapidly  brought  us  farther  towaro*  the  goal; 
and  wc  now  know  the  lanRuage  of  the  Safa  iflMfiptiolU  much  better 
than  that  of  the  Llh\  .\ni  and  "  Proto-Arabic," — to  which  it  atand* 
in  a  close  rclatioii-.iiii i  AJthotiijh  the  inscripiii^n*  yield  us  no 
information  as  to  unknown  events  of  importance,  still  they  teach 
iMOMKbtrithnfBadIo  the  lite  and  occupation  of  Arabian  tribe*  who 
Ofcm  to  have  been  ubieqtMiitly  displaced  by  others.  The  great 
mass  of  pn>pcr  names,  alone,  is  enougn  to  mahe  them  of  value  to  the 
philologist. 

The  Arabs  who  inh.ibited  the  Nabataean  kingdom  wrote  in 
Arainaic,  but,  as  has  Iicen  remarked  alxivr,  their  native  language, 
Arabic,  often  shown  through  the  foreign  di~i.;uiv.  U'e  .ire  thus  able 
to  satisfy  ourselves  that  th»->c  Aralw.  wlm  lued  a  li:ile  Ix-forc  and 
a  little  after  Christ,  spoke  a  dialect  closely  resembling  the  later 
Haaaicnl  Aeabic.  The  nomiaetive  of  the  a»«Baod  "  triptote  "  noama 
•a  to  daailcal  Anbk.  tho  icfabiMioa  d  or  ;  the  gealth* 


haa  I  (the  accuaative  therefore  probably  ended  fai  A,  tmC  ' 
the  addition  of  n.  Generally  speaking,  tooae  proper  name*  which  ia 
classical  Arabic  are  "  diptoics  "  are  nere  clevoiirof  any  inflexional 

termination.  The  6  ol  the  nominative  appears  alio  in  Arabic 
proi>er  name-^  Ix-l  jn^in^  to  more-  noiiturn  ilvtru  ls.  a'',  for  example^ 
Palmyra  and  Edeua,  All  these  Arabs  were  prottably  of  the  same 
race.  It  b  possibte  that  the  inscription  of  Ncmira,  south-cast  of 
Damascus,  Arabic,  but  in  Nabataean  letters,  dating  from  a.o. 
and  the  two  oldest  known  spcciineas  of  distinctively  Arabic  writing— 
namely,  the  Arabic  portion  of  the  trilinrual  inscription  of  Zab«d, 
M)uth  cast  of  ilalcb  (Alopi*-)),  written  in  Ssrlic.  Greek  and  .Arabic, 
anil  dating  from  512  of  51  ^  A n  .  and  tf  al  ol  llie  bilingual  inscription 
of  Marfan,  south  of  Damascus,  written  in  (.ri-rk  and  Arabic,  of 
568 — represent  nothing  but  a  somewhat  more  modern  form  of  this 
dialect.  In  these  ins  riptions  proper  name*  taJtc  in  the  genitiv* 
thatcrwoafioad,  whwch  ahow*  thattb»MMrii«of  ai^  ' 
waa  no  noger  felt.  The  three  inscriptJoaa  mm  Mt  yet  been 
factorily  interpreted  in  all  their  detail*. 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  preponderance  of  A.-^ma!c  ihi> 
bnguage  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  the  vrxabuUry  of  tti* 
Arabs.  The  more  carefully  wc  investigate  the  more  clearly  docs  it 
appear  that  numerous  Arabic  words,  used  for  ideas  or  c^jccts  whKh 
prcsuppoae  •  ceftaia  degree  of  dviltatioo,  are  borrowed  from  the 
Aramaean*.  Hence  the  dviliiing  inflticnoe  of  their  northern  neigli- 
bours  must  have  been  very  strongly  fdh  by  the  Amba^  aad  OOMlfr 
buted  in  no  small  measure  to  prepare  tbem  for  pUyinf  ao  l«HHt*tlf* 
a  part  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

in  the  6th  cr  nturv  the  inhabitants  of  the  greater  part  of  Arabia 
profx'r  »pi,ki-  everywhere  i-.  .i  nlially  the  •amo  language,  which,  a* 
U  inK  li>  far  the  mo!.t  im[x>rtarit  of  all  Araliu  tiiale<  t<..  is 
known  oimply  as  the  Arabic  language.  Arabic  poetry, 
at  that  time  cultivated  tbaoaglMMit  the  whole  of  eentnl 
and  northern  Arabia  aa  far  aa  Ow  fower  Euphratca  and  even  btyaad 
it.  employed  one  language  only.  The  extant  Arabic  poems  beUnngiag 
to  the  heathen  period  were  not  indeed  written  <)own  till  much  later, 
and  meanwhile  underwent  considerable  alterations:  but  the  alnolute 
regularity  of  the  metre  and  rhyme  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  cr.  the 
whole  these  poems  all  obc>-cd  the  same  Laws  of  language.  It  is  indeed 
highly  probable^  that  the  rfaapiodists  and  the  grammarians  have 
effaced  many  slight  dialectical  peculiarities:  in  a  great  number  of 
passage*,  for  example,  the  poem*  may  have  used,  in  accocdanoe  aritb 
the  fashion  of  their  respective  tribes,  some  other  case  than  that 
prescribed  by  the  grammarians,  and  a  thing  of  this  kimi  may  after- 
wards haw  tieen  altered,  unless  it  happened  to  occur  in  rh\iTie; 
but  such  alterations  cannot  hjxe  extrndiil  \i-ry  far.  A  dulei  t  that 
diverged  in  any  great  measure  from  the  Arabic  i  f  the  grammanar.s 
could  not^^ouibfy  havebgnjn^ejki^fit  into  the  mtttvf.  '^^j^l 

distinction*  between  tht  dUacla  of  faidlvldiial  tribea  and  of  thck 

poet*,  and  the  tradidOMnf  tke  anee ancient  schools  of  Koran  readcn 
exhibit  very  many  dtoactical  — arri.  It  might  indcrd  be  caw> 
jcctured  that  for  the  majority  of  the  Arabs  the  language  of  poetry 
was  an  amtinal  one, — the  speech  of  certain  trilies  having  t*tn 
adopted  by  all  the  rest  as  a  diaieclus  poilica.  And  this  might  be 
(lOKMble  in  the  case  of  wandering  minstrtln  whose  art  gained  them 
their  livelihood,  such  as  Nabigha  and  A'thi.  But.  wnen  we  find 
that  the  Bedouin  goat-herds,  for  instance,  in  the  mountainous 
tUstrict  near  Mecca  composed  poems  in  this  very  same  languace 
upon  their  insignificant  feuds  .ind  r>er<M>n.>l  <niarnN,  that  in  11  the 
proud  chiefs  WT the  Taghlibites  and  ihc  Ikkrite  s  addressed  defiant 
verse*  to  the  king  of  Hira  (nn  t lie  l-'uphr.-iti  .1.  (hat  a  ChrislLin  in- 
habitant of  llir-a.  Adi  ti.  /.lid,  u>i-d  tjin  laiKjace  in  his  bcn  .us 

Km*. — when  wc  reliect  that,  as  far  as  the  Aral>ic  poetry  <A  the 
then  period  extend*,  there  k  nowhere  •  trace  of  aajr  impartaaa 
lingoiatic  differetice,  ft  would  auicly  be  a  paradoa  to  aaiMM  thnt  al 
these  Arabs,  who  for  the  most  part  wxrr  quite  illiterate  and  yet 
extremely  jealous  of  the  honour  of  their  trilics,  could  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  clothe  their  ideas  and  feelings  in  a  foreign,  or  e^■m  a 
porleclty  artificial.  Ian^-u.ij;e.  The  Arabic  philologists  also  invariably 
regarded  the  language  of  the  poets  as  being  that  of  the  Arab*  ia 
general.  Rven  in  the  3rd  century  after  Mahomet  tbe^Bedouan  ol 
Arabia  proper,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  outlying  diatficta,  wcse 
con*idered  aa  being  ia  po««esaion  of  thb  pure  Anibic  The  oMag 
Icanwd  gramimrian*  were  in  the  habit  of  appealing  to  any  uneda> 
cated  man  who  happened  to  have  just  arri%-ed  with  his  camels  from 
the  desert,  though  ne  did  not  know  by  heart  twenty  ycrx-s  ol  the 
Koran,  .md  had  no  conception  of  theoretical  grammar,  in  order  that 
he  niiRht  decide  whether  in  Arabic  it  were  allowable  or  nece*--ary 
to  express  oneself  in  thi*  or  that  manner.  It  is  evident  that  tbrac 
profound  *cholara  knew  of  only  one  daatical  laiyuage.  wbicb  «M 
still  spoken  by  the  Bedouin*.  The  tribes  which  pfodoced  the 
principal  poets  of  the  earlier  period  belonijed  for  the  nic»st  port  to 
portions  of  the  IfiiSx,  to  Najd  and  its  rKtj;hbourhood.  and  to  the 
region  which  utrvtehcs  thence  towards  the  Luphrate*.  A  great  part 
of  the  Ilij.ij;,  on  the  other  hand,  plays  a  very  unimponant  11.. ri  ia 
ihij  fwetrv',  anil  the  Arabs  of  the  north-west,  who  were  undcT  the 
Human  dnitiinion,  have  no  share  whatever  in  it.  The  dialect*  trf 
these  Utter  tribe*  probably  diverged  farther  from  the  ordinary 
liimaaii  The  fact  that  U>ey  were  Chrat Ian*  iloe*  not  eypbiatkifc 
ilMaMw>TM»liMfta  mid  otiar  trtbaa  whnpwdMid  a^iMM  poem 
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abo  profeMcd  Chricttanity.  Moreover,  poets  from  the  interior  were 
igMUy  wefcooied  at  the  covft  «l  tlw  GtiMiteiMijifawib  «lw  wtn 
Chrwiiaii  vmmU  of  the  emperor  roidiac  near  DamaacMa;  ia  thb 

district,  thcrefof*,  their  lantuaee  was  at  leaat  mmiertlcod.  It  may 
be  added  that  mo«  of  the  tribes  which  cultivated  poetry  appear  to 
have  been  near  neighbours  at  an  epoch  not  very  far  removed  from 
that  in  quenlion,  ami  altcrw.irds  to  have  been  scattered  in  large 
bands  over  a  much  wider  extent  of  country.  And  nearly  all  those 
who  were  noc  Christians  paid  respect  to  the  sanctuary  of  Mecca. 
It  is  a  total  mistake,  but  one  freqnetitly  made  by  Europeans,  to 
Hrsi^n.ile  the  Anfais  laaguage  as  "  the  Koraiishite  dia- 
lect. '  This  esplWMloa  never  occurs  in  any  Arabic  author. 
True,  in  a  few  rare  rases  we  do  read  o(  the  diak-ct  of  the 
Koraiih,  by  which  is  meant  the  peculiar  local  tinge  that 
dt»f Inpilshrd  the  «p«wh  of  M<-<(,i;  hui  to  di->4-ril>c  the  Arabic 
|jnj;u,i.;c  a>  "  K<ir,\i^hlto  "  i-i  .is  .ilnunl       it  vmiuM  [h:  tu  speak  of 

Eneli>h  a»  the  dtalect  of  London  or  of  Oxford.  This  unfortucute 
dcHgnatioa  lua  been  made  the  baaiaaf  •  tlHafy  VBiyalte  npHNMl 
in  aMdcni  time*— namely,  that  claMcal  AraHe  !■  ne«Ma(  «na  but 
thadialact  of  Mecca,  which  the  Koran  first  brought  into  fashion.  So 
larfraa  thb  being  the  case,  it  itoenain  that  thr  (peech  of  the  loicns 
in  tha  lftj3<  did  not  agree  in  every  point  with  ihc  language  c^the 
BOCtltano,  as  it  h.ippen*.  the  Koran  ttwK  <  'nit  iin-.  •^imi-  n  tnarkable 
OCviatians  from  the  rules  of  the  classical  lan-.;uagc.  This  would  be 
atOI  more  evident  if  the  ptiflctuation,  which  was  introdiKcd  at  a 
irhat  later  time,  did  not  obscure  many  details.  The  traditions 
represent  the  Koraish  as  speakin|;  the  pureM  of  all  Arabic 
I  are  partly  the  work  of  the  imaipnation  and  partly  compli- 
ntnts  paid  to  tlie  rulers  descended  from  the  Koraish.  but  arc  no 
doubt  at  variance  with  the  ordinary  opinion  of  the  Arabs  themM-lves 
in  earlier  days.  In  thf  Koran  Nlahnmct  ha«  imitated  the  poet!, 
though,  generally  «|)«-Mkinp.  with  Utile  siirn-ts;  the  fH"x>t*.  on  the 
Other  hand,  never  imitated  him.  Thus  the  Koran  and  its  tanguagc 
«awuil  but  very  little  juBmaw  apoii  the  poetry  of  the  following 
cntury  and  upon  that  of  bter  time*,  whcraaa  this  poetry  closely 

« slavishly  copied  the  productions  of  the  old  heathen  period, 
fact  that  the  poetical  literature  of  the  early  Moslems  has  been 
pivservcd  in  a  much  more  authentic  forai  than  (he  work*  of  the 
neat  hen  poets  proves  that  our  idea  of  tl)etaa|lH|tof  tepatMm«  the 
aitcient  poetry,  is  on  the  whole  just! 

The  Koran  and  Islam  laiied  Arabic  to  the  position  of  one  of  the 
ptiadpal  languaees  of  the  world.    Under  the  leadership  of  the 

  Koraish  the  Badouiiii  wbkctod  half  the  maM  to  both 

their  dominion  and  tbctrfanh.  Thus  Arsbic  atquirwl  the 
additional  character  of  a  Mrred  language.  But  soon  it 
be<ame  evident  that  not  nearly  all  the  Arabs  spoke  a 
language  preciM-ly  identie.il  with  the  c1as»ical  Arabic  of 
tbe  poets..  The  north-western  Arabs  [)la>t~<l  a  particularly  impirtant 
nut  during  the  period  of  the  Omayyads.  The  ordinary  speech  of 
Mecca  andMedina  waa,  aa  «e  have  Ken,  iw  hMMf  qaita  ae^miti  ve 
as  that  of  the  desert.  To  thb  may  be  added  tint  the  mlntary  ex- 
peditions brought  thoae  Arabs  who  spoke  the  dassical  language  into 
contact  with  tribes  from  out-of-the-way  districts,  such  as  'OmSn, 
Bahrain  (Bahrein),  and  particularly  the  north  of  S'emen.  T>ie  fart 
that  numbers  of  foreipners,  on  pi^^Mng  owr  to  Kl.im,  lx-<:ame  raiiidly 
Arabiaed  was  also  little  calculated  to  pr(-««Tvc  the  unity  of  the 
lanauaga.  Fiiully,'  the  violent  internal  and  external  commotions 
wfaKh^wete  produced  by.  the  great  events  of  that  time,  and  stirred 

*"■""  In  any 


the  whole  nation,  probably  ^ 

case,  we  know  from  good  tnMlitM»  Ourt  even  hi  the  I A  century  of 
the  Flight  the  distinctinn  between  correct  and  incocrcct  speech  was 
in  places  quite  perceptible.  About  the  end  of  the  and  century  the 
sy-tem  of  Ar  line  grammar  was  constructed,  and  never  underwent 
any  ew  ntial  nvjilitu  .ui m  in  l.iti  r  limes.    The  theory  a*  to  how  one 


should  express  oneself  was  now  definitely  fixed,  the  majority  of 
thoM  Aaiba  viw  lived  bcyoiid  the  limits  of  Arabia  alnaidy  dbrnnd 
far  fraai  tfih  ataMlaid;  and  In  laiticubr  the  final  voweb  whieli 


•erve  to  indicate  cases  and  moods  were  no  hMigcr  pronounced.  This 
change,  by  which  Arabic  lost  one  of  its  principal  advantages,  was  no 
doubt  hastened  by  the  fact  that  even  in  tne  classical  style  such 
terminations  wen'  rmittnl  whenever  the  word  stcHxl  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence  (in  psiuse);  and  in  the  living  language  nt  the  Aral><i  this 
dividing  of  sentencM  is  very  fn-rjuent.  Hrnre  Of  piiU-  were  already 
quite  accustomed  to  forms  without  grammatical  terminations.  But 
M  the  language  of  certain  Bedouin  tnbes  rnnnants  of  those  tenaina- 
tioas  httve  bmi  preserved  down  to  our  time. 
Tbraugh  the  industry  of  Arabic  philologists  we  are  able  to  make 
I  intimately  acquainteti  with  the  system,  and  still  more  with 
the  vocabularv  of  the  language.  Although  they  have  not 
always  pcrfurmetl  their  I  i-k  in  a  rritiral  mannt  r,  we  are 
obliged  to  thank  them  sincerely.  \Vc  should  Ix;  all  the 
1  to  admire  the  richness  of  the  ancient  Arabic  vocabu- 
reniember  how  simple  arc  the  conditions  of  life 
the  Arabs,  how  painfully  monotonous  their  country,  and 
.  Mly  how  limited  the  range  of  their  ideas  moit  be.  Wthin 
this  range,  however,  the  slightest  modification  is  expressed  bv  a 
particular  wonl.  It  muit  be  confessed  that  the  Arabic  lexicon  na* 
been  greatly  augmented  by  the  h.ih!i  of  citing  as  words  bv  themselves 
such  rHuorifal  phrjiv-^  a^  an  imlividual  pc<t  ha*  UMtl  to  descril)C 

an  objca:  for  cxampie,  if  one  poet  calls  the  lion  the  "tearer" 


and  another  calls  him  the  "  nuinglor,"  each  of  these  terms  is  ex- 
pjahjadhy  tha  todnigraphers  as  e<4uivalcnt  to  "  lk>n.°'  One  branch 
of  MliMtH  Ib  pamcular,  namely,  lampoons  and  satiricti  poems, 
wWeh  nrike  aost  part  have  perished,  no  doubt  introduced  into  the 
lenooa  aaay  swpwssiuos  coined  in  an  arbitrary  and  sometime  in 
a  very  strange  manner.  Moreover,  Arabic  philologists  seem  tohave 
underrated  tlic-  nurnlier  ol  words  which,  tliou^h  ihi  y  fs  <  ur  now  and 
then  in  poems,  wire  l>evcr  in  general  us*;  except  among  panicular 
tribes.  But  in  spite  of  these  qiialifications  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  vocabulary  is  surprisinrty  rich,  and  the  Arabic  dictionary  will 
always  remabl  the  pnncipaT  rcsounrc  for  the  duddatioo  of  ODSom 
expressions  In  aR  the  Other  Semitic  tongues.  This  method,  if  pursued 
with  the  necessary  caution,  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  one. 

Poems  seldom  enable  us  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  language  of 
ordinary  life,  and  Arabic  poetry  hapjicns  to  have  been  distinguished 
from  the  vcr>'  l>eginning  by  «  ci  n.un  tendency  to  artiftciality  and 
mannerism.  Still  leas  does  the  Koran  ludiibit  the  language  in  its 
Tin  oAee  ia  more  performed  by  the  prase  of  the 
iCbetnditioM  ({fadIM|.  And  the  genuine  acoonnu  of 
the  deeds  of  the  Prophet  and  of  his  companions,  and  cancrially  the 

storM*  concerning  the  battles  and  adventures  of  the   ~ 

the  heathen  period  and  in  the  eaitter  daya  of  ' 
models  of  a  prose  style,  eklMtM^  Ib 
dates  from  a  later  tinic. 

Classical  Arabic  is  rich  not  only  in  words  but  in  grammatical  furnis. 
The  wanton  development  of  the  broken  plurals,  and  sometimes  of 
the  verbal  nouns,  must  be  regarded  as  an  excess  of  wealth. 
The  sparing  use  of  the  ancient  terminations  which  mark 
the  plural  has  somewhat  obscured  the  distinction  between 
plurals,  collectives,  abstract  nouns,  and  feminines  in 
general.  In  its  manner  of  employing  the  verbal  tcnics 
genuine  Aral  ic  still  exhibits  tracrs  i,[  that  poetical  freedom  which 
we  sec  in  Hebrew;  this  characteriotic  disappears  in  the  later  literary 
languafe.  in  connecting  sentences  Arabic  j— mi  ill  foitlMrtlnn 
Hebrrwv  but  the  simple  parataxis  is  by  fir  tie  most  VMal  eo»- 
struction.  Arabic  has,  however,  this  great  advantage,  that  it 
scarcely  ever  leaves  us  in  doubt  aa  to  where  the  apodosts  begins. 
The  attempts  to  define  the  tenses  more  clearly  liy  the  addition  of 
adverbs  and  auxiliary  verbs  lead  to  no  very  [i»*i!i\c  roult  (as  is 
the  case  in  other  Semitic  languages  also),  since  they  are  not  carried 
out  in  a  systematic  manner.  The  arrangement  of  words  in  a 
sentence  is  governed  by  very  strict  rules.  As  the  sniiiect  and  object, 
at  least  in  ordinary  cases,  occupy  fixed  patitioai^/HM«a the ffWtiwi 
Is  invariably  placed  after  fhe  noun  that  tOWnW  tt,  tlie  see  01  ease* 
endings  los«-s  much  of  its  signifie.mce. 

This  languge  of  the  Bedouins  had  now,  as  we  nave       11,  Ixtome 
that  of  relii;i<>n,  courts  and  piilishcd  M_Kietv.    In  the  streets  of  the 
towns  Ihc  l,ingi.ij^;e  alrul.Iy  i.!i\'cri;ed  cunMiicrably  from  a/^l^^ 
T  classes  t<xik  pain*  to  spiaik  "  Arabic"  ^^m^i 

  IX  tipriit  ntw  WUiwJ  to  employ  SZT 

any  but  the  claseical  language,  and  the  **  Attkists."  sritb   

pedantic  seriousness,  convicted  the  most  celebrated  among  the  later 
poets  (for  instance,  MotanabbO  of  occasional  deviations  from  the 
standard  of  correct  speech.  At  the  san>e  lime,  however,  classical 
.Arabic  was  the  language  of  business  and  of  science,  and  at  the 
present  day  still  holds  this  poution.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
gradations  between  the  pedantry  of  purists  and  the  use  of  what  is 
simply  a  vulgar  dialect.  ScnsiUc  writers  employ  a  kind  of  uHvf, 
which  d<ies  not  aim  at  being  strictly  correct  and  calls  modern  thia|e 
by  modem  names,  but  which,  nevertheless,  avoids  coarac  vulgarisma, 
aiming  principally  at  making  itself  inielli(;ible  to  all  educated  men. 
The  reader  may  pronounce  or  omit  the  ancient  terminations  as  he 
chooses.  This  language  lived  on,  in  a  K'n*e.  through  the  whole  of 
the  middle  a^jc!.,  naing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  it  wa-.  ititcminl  i  ir 
educated  persons  in  general  and  not  only  for  the  learned.  wl  i  r<  as 
theiwetiial  schoois  strove  to  preserve  eactly  the  grammar  k.i  ihe 
lexicon  of  the  long  extinct  language  of  the  Bedouins.  As  might  be 
expected,  this  «au4,lihe  thecsirit  of  the  Gndki^hia  a  comparatively 
limited  vocabubry,  since  its  principle  b  to  ICtain  only  those  ex> 
pressions  from  the  ancient  language  which  were  generally  undrrstiMKi, 
and  it  docs  not  borrow  much  new  m.ilrrial  from  the  vulgar  dialects. 

It  is  entirely  a  mistake  to  «up!xj«-  that  .Arabic  is  unsuitnl  (or  the 
treatment  of  abstract  subjists.  On  the  c.i-  ir.iry,  M  ircrly  any 
language  is  so  well  adapted  to  be  the  or^an  of  scholasticism  in  all 
iisDfanchcs.  Even  the  toogtieof  theanacnt  Bedouinsbada  stfaeg 
preference  for  the  use  of  abnrsct  verbal  nouns  (ia  strildnc  contrut 
to  the  Latin,  for  cumple);  thus  they  oftener  said  "  Needful  b  thy 
sitting  "  than  "  tt  is  needful  that  thou  shouldest  sit."  This  tendency 
was  very  advantageous  to  philowphical  phraseology.  The  strict 
ru'us  as  to  the  order  of  words,  though  very  unfavourable  to  the 
devil. )[)nunt  of  a  truly  clocjueiit  style,  renoer  it  all  the  easier  to 
express  i<|eas  in  a  rigiclly  scientific  form. 

In  the  meantime  Arabic,  like  every  other  widely  spread  language, 
necessarily  began  to  undergo  modificuion  and  to  split  up  into 
dialects.  The  Arabic  scholars  are  mistaken  in  attributing 
this  development  totheinfluenccof  thosoforeignlangu.igcs 
with  which  Arabic  came  into  contact.  Such  influences  can 
have  h.id  but  liiiU-  to  do  wiih  the  matter;  for  were  it 
oihrrwi'..-  ihi*  lin,;iii,r  i(  ttir  int  prior  of  .Arabia  inust  have  remai 
unchanged,  yet  even  in  this  region  the  inhabitants  are  very  (ar  from 


this,  but  Ihe  uppet 
The  poets  aad  tne 
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_  M  llwjr  did  a  chonnnd  y<e»n  back.  A  pmon  who  in 
ibta  or  daewhcre  should  tru*t  (o  his  knowledge  of  ctAssical  Arabic 
only  would  resemble  those  traveller!  from  the  north  who  endcivuur 
to  make  theninelve*  untlrrstcxJ  by  liiilian  waiters  through  the 
mcdiuin  of  a  kind  of  L.iiin.  The  written  language  has  it  la  true, 
greatly  retarded  the  (ievelopment  o<  the  dtaJecta.  Every  good 
Iloilni  miMM  «t  teait  a  few  ahoft  iflfM  Mvwal  lima  a  day  ia  hia 

Raytra.  Nor  la  thb  all:  the  mend  book  BHCtt  Mm  cvctywhm. 
ow  the  mjocity  of  Arabian  Moalema  undcnund  tometJiiiic  at 
lean  of  tba  paiwflri  tbev  redte  or  hear;  n  that  the  Koran  waa 
bound  to  exerciae,  on  the  uneuage  of  the  widett  circlet,  an  influence 
such  as  has  been  exercised  hy  no  other  book  in  the  worM.  The 
idiom  of  the  church,  of  learning  and  of  dipkMXMcy  waa  brought — 
partially  at  least — nearer  to  the  avenge  man,  with  the  rcault  that 
many  oi  ita  wgmla  and  locutiona  pamea.  with  more  or  lem  correcti- 
Wdt,  hMO  tbe  llUglMt  of  COaiBWtt  Ufa  or  t ha t  Its  mode  of  expression 
waa  taken  aanmodcCpNdiilyMLBnn,  the  language  of  the  church, 
science  and  the  state,  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the  living 
Romance  lonpiic!,  even  before  the  Ren.uv.irm-  VVl,  in  spite  of 
thi»,  the  Arabic  dialects  have  developed  on  their  own  lines  and 
have  diverged  widely  from  each  other.  Our  knii*li-<lnc  of  them  has 
made  rapid  progreaa  in  late  vcars,  and  we  have  now  k'-k.k1  grammars 
«f  aeveral  dialecta.  We  are  best  acquainted  with  the  present  speech 
of  Egypt,  and  we  are  well  poatcd  in  the  dialects  of  the  Maghrib — 
the  African  coastal  land*  from  Tripoli  to  Morocco.  To  the  Maghrib 
group  of  dialects  bdoi^ed  that  once  s;>ukcn  in  Sicily,  of  which 
we  know  little  in  especial,  together  with  the  Spanish  Arabic  of 
former  times,  which  is  better  known  to  u»  through  several  Iit-  rary 
monuments  and  the  Grammar  and  Lexicon  of  Pedro  de  Aicala 
(1505).  The  shibboleth  of  thene  Western  dialecto  ia  that,  in  the 
imperfect,  they  pronounce  the  1st  person  plural  with  the  ending  w 
'as  the  and  and  yd),  and  give  to  the  1st  pcnon  singulir  the  prefix  n 
as  in  the  plural  form).    Maltese,  also,  is  of  the  Maghrib  family. 


J" 
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his  Arabic  dialect,  the  only  one  spoken  exclusively  by  Christians, 
is  of  ix^  uliar  in^cre^l  10  the  philologist,  owing  to  the  fact  that  for 
some  i><xi  yean  it  Iw*  b<.-cn  completely  withdrawn  from  the  action 
ol  liirr.iry  .Arabic.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  cxpoacd  to  the 
influence  of  Italian.  Nevertheless,  it  has  developed  in  a  very 
aianlar  manner  to  the  dialects  of  the  neighbouring  African  coast : 
■till  it  poasesaes  many  features  which  are  peculiar  to  itself.  Of  the 
<fl«W*«  of  Syria,  inner  and  southern  Arabia,  and  other  oriental 
eonntrica,  we  also  know  more  than  was  the  case  a  short  while  ago; 
but  the  gaps  in  our  knowle^lgc  are  still  too  gnat  to  allow  us  to 
classify  tiiem  in  fixed  groujjs,  K.jr  the  most  part  the  Bedouin 
langitage  is  somewhat  strongly  distinguished  irvm  that  of  the 
•BdenUiy  tribes:  but  we  iboaki  hardl/  be  justified  in  bditvim  that 
the  Bedouin  dialects  form  a  cootraating  unity  as  agaiait  Uw  other 
idkmiib 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dcvetopmcnt  of  these  dialects  is 

in  part  the  result  of  oUIrr  ili.iU-riical  variations  which  were  already 
in  existence  in  the  time  nf  the  I'rnj  lu-t,  The  hi>tories  of  diali-cts 
which  differ  completely  from  one  another  often  pursue  an  ana* 
logous  course.  In  general,  the  Arabic  dialects  still  memble  one 
another  more  than  we  mieht  expect  when  we  take  into  considcra- 
tioa  tbe  immense  extent  oTctMiatfy  OWHT  wUcli  they  ««  apoken  and 
the  very  considerable  gcograpUad  aibottclw  that  stand  fii  the  way 
«f  communication.  Uut  we  must  not  suppoae  that  people,  for 
inatance,  from  Mosul,  Morocco,  $an'&,  and  the  interior  of  Arabia 
would  be  able  to  understand  one  another  without  ihHisuliy.  It  is 
a  total  error  to  regard  the  ditierencc  (x-twcvn  (he  Aralm;  rli  iktt-. 
•ad  the  ancient  language  as  a  tnllifij^  one,  or  to  represent  the  dc- 
vriopment  of  these  dialects  as  something  wholly  unlike  the  dcvckip- 
■wnt  of  the  Romance  languages.  No  livit^  Arabic  dialect  divei^ 
hem  fiaisiriil  Arabic  oo  much  as  French  or  Rouman  frotn  Latm: 
bat,  on  the  other  hand,  no  Arabic  dialect  resemble*  the  clasaical 
language  so  cIh-jIv  as  the  Lugodoric  dialect,  which  is  still  spoken 
in  Sardinia,  n  <<  mblcs  its  parent  s;H-ech,  and  yet  the  lapse  of  time 
is  very  mu<  h  greater  in  the  case  of  the  latter.  Side  by  side  with  the 
p«x';ry  of  the  old  hterary  language  there  arose,  in  quite  cariy  da^'s, 
another  school  of  poclrv  which  availed  itself  of  the  younger,  living 
dialectal  So,  even  in  toe  isih  century,  dialectic  poetry  was  flourish- 
ia(  in  Spala:  and  down  to  the  present  day,  in  the  most  diverse 
quarters  of  the  vast  linguistic  domain  of  Arabic,  songs  have  t^^^n 
composed  in  the  various  dialects.  But  this  poetry,  probably  with 
the  sole  exception  of  Maltese,  stands  in  some  connexion  or  other 
with  the  antiijue,  and  issubju  t,  itnn- or  liss.  to  the  influence  of  the 
classical  language.  And  this  is  still  more  the  case  in  other  depart- 
ments of  literature.  Uinhtm,  and  other  talcs,  written  by  the  un- 
educated,  nverely  show  a  dialectic  colouring,  frequentljr  combined 
with  a  catachrcstic  use  of  the  grammatical  forms  at  classical  Arabic, 
not  the  genuine  aspect  of  the  dialect  itself.  These  features  are 
particularly  evident  in  works  by  Jews  ami  Christians.  Purely 
vulgar  "  texts,  of  any  magnitude,  v.inilil  Ix.-  hard  to  discover. 
The  isolateil  Maltese  alone  has  succeede<l  in  prtujui  in^  a  new  written 
lant;tiaKC  distinct  from  the  cl.1^^^i<al  tongue;  and  in  this  a  fair 
amount  of  material  has  already  been  printed  in  Latin  characters. 
In  recent  years,  however,  mnmt  attampta  have  been  made  to 
elevate  the  Egyptian  dialect  t»  the  tank  of  »  htciary  languaK: 
vhtdHf  thMt  attfpta.wia  be  crawncd  with  pcrmannt  sneecM  ia 
ftqiiMllMtdbtfMaivvdbyliM  laaiqr 


language,  thonih  with  all  kinds  of  modifications,  will  long  co|bthna 

to  exist.  The  very  fact  that  it  does  not  express  the  vocalLtation 
with  exactitude  is  an  advantage;  for  thus  the  Arabs,  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  the  Atlantic,  can  rcctjgniie  tbe  same  word,  although 
thqr       pmninoa  it  with  diflcrcat ' 


5dAa«ai>. 

Long  before  Mahomet,  a  peculiar  and  highly  developed  fonn  of 

civilization  had  flourished  in  the  table-bna  to  the  aiinh  W  fll 
Arabia.  The  more  we  become  acquainted  with  the 
country  of  the  ancient  S.il>.ie3ns  and  with  its  colossal 
edifices,  and  the  Utur  we  are  able  to  decipher  :!<  in- 
scriptiona,  which  are  being  discovered  in  ever-increasing 
numbers,  the  lariir  it  ia  far  a»  »»  — a—t  far  the  haae  of  mythical 
glory  whenwith  the  Sahaaaaa  wwt  owe  wvested.  Tbe  Sabaeaa 
incnptions  (which  till  latel/  were  hmiv  often  called  by  the  less 
correct  name  of  "  Himyantic")  begin  kmg  before  our  era  and 
continue  till  the  6lh  century.  The  somewhat  stifiT  character  is 
always  very  distinct;  and  thi-  I'.at.it  of  rnjiilarly  di\Hling  the  words 
from  one  another  renders  decipherment  caster,  which,  however,  has 
not  yet  been  performed  in  a  very  satisfactoty  manner,  owing  ia  part 
to  the  fact  that  the  vast  nujority  of  the  documents  in  queauoa 
consist  of  religious  vuii't  e  tablets  with  peculiar  sacerdotal  exp(assion% 
or  of  architectural  notices  abounding  in  technical  termfc  These 
inscriptions  fall  into  \  1  lasses,  distinguished  partly  by  grammatical 
peculiarities  and  [jartly  by  fieculiarilics  of  phraseology.  Or>e  dialect, 
which  forms  the  cauulive  with  kc.  like  llebrew  .^nrl  others,  and 
eniiil(jy5i.  like  nearly  all  the  Strniti:;  laiv'i '^i'''.  li  rry^^njtion  k 

{ku)  Hi  the  suffix  of  the  third  person  singular,  is  the  baUaean  propcriy 
speaking.  Tbe  other,  which  expresses  the  causative  by  sa  (cor» 
spending  to  the  Shapad  of  the  Aramaca'ns  and  others),  and  lor  the 
suffix  uses  i  (like  the  Assyrun  tk),  is  the  Minaic^  To  this  Istter 
branch  belong  the  numerous  South  Arabic  inscriptions  recently 
found  in  the  north  of  the  llijlr,  netir  Hejr,  where  the  Minaeans 
must  have  had  a  comnurtial  bcttlement.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
very  old  inscriptions,  emanating  from  a  colony  at  Jcha  in  Abyssinia, 
are  Sabaean.  The  difTercncc  between  the  two  daases  of  iascriptioas 
is  no  doubt  ultimately  b.ised  upon  a  real  divergence  of  dialect.  Bat 
the  singular  laaHor  in  which  districtscontaining Sabaean  inscriptioas 
and  those  ceaMnng  Minaic  akcmate  with  one  another  seems  to 
point  in  part  to  a  mere  hieratic  practice  of  clinging  to  ancient  modes 
of  expression.  Indeed  it  is  very  probably-  due  to  conscious  literary 
conservatism  that  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  remains  alm-rrt 
eruin-ly  unchanged  through  many  centuries.  A  few  ins<  ripti.ir.i 
from  districts  rather  more  to  the  cast  exhibit  certain  linguistic 
peculiarities^  which,  however,  may  perimpo  be  eitptained  nr  the 
supposition  tfnt  the  witten  did  not,  as  a  rule,  speak  thbdMbcfc 
ana  therefore  were  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  it. 

A  great  hindrance  to  the  completion  of  our  knowledge  of  Ae 
Sabaean  lan^nge  lies  in  the  paucity  of  vowcl-Icttcrs  in  the 
scriptions.     The  unvarying 


excludes  further  a 


St  vie 
number 


)f 
of 


th 
the 


in^  r ipt ions 
commonest 


great 

grammatical  formsi  Not  a  sir^lc  occunence  of  the  tot 


or  second  person  has  yet  been  Elected,  with  tbe  l 
exception  of  one  proper  name,  in  which  "o(ir|lod' 
occurs.  But  the  knowledge  which  we  already  pOiiMBa  .  . 
to  prove  that  Saliacan  is  closely  relate<i  to  Arabic  as  we  are  acquainted 
with  it.  The  fornu  r  language  p-ss»-s5cs  the  same  phonetic  elements 
as  the  latter.  It  |>osscmcs  the  broken  plural,a  dual  form  resembling 
1!.  It  useil  in  Arabic,  I've.  It  is  especially  important  to  notice  that 
Sabaean  expresses  the  idea  of  indchnitcness  by  means  of  an  appended 
m,  iust  as  Arabic  espsesses  it  by  means  of  an  a,  which  in  all  pfol^' 
ability  is  a  modification  of  ihc  former  sound.  But  we  may  mtkh 
tain  that,  ia  the  later  centuries,  the  m  had_  fallen  away  in  the  pro- 
nunciation, either  completely  or  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Both  in 
this  point  and  in  some  others  Sabaean  appears  more  primitive  than 
Arabic,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  carl-.i  r  ilitr  ol  iiN  monument*- 
Thc  article  is  formed  by  appending  an  n.  In  its  vocabulary  also 
Sabaean  bean  a  great  resemblance  to  Anbi^  although,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  often  approaches  mora  nearly  to  tbe  luirthem  Semitic 
languages  in  this  respect;  and  it  possesses  much  that  i;  ixxuliar  to 
itself. 

Soon  after  the  Christian  era  Sabaean  civilization  lic^;an  to  detUne, 
and  com]>letely  [HriOietl  in  the  wars  with  the  Ab\  ^.^inians  who 
several  time*  (vcupietl  the  country,  and  in  the  6th  century  remained 
in  [>jbs<-5.sion  of  it  for  a  <  onsi  li  rafile  period.  In  that  age  the  language 
of  central  Arabia  was  already  penetrating  into  the  Sabaean  domaia. 
It  I*  fwther  naaiihlr  that  many  tribes  which  dwell  aaC  far  19  the 
north  of  the  dvObeddittricu  bad  always  spoken  tfalecta  rcteiaUhi| 
central  Arabic  rather  than  Sabaean.  About  the  year  600  "Arabic 
was  the  language  of  all  Yemen,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  a  few 
isolated  flistricts.  and  this  process  of  assimilation  continued  in  later 
times.  True,  a  few  ei  hix-s  of  S  iliaran  have  siit\i\  ;i  in  certain 
grammatical  forms  and  the  vocabulary  of  pnstnt-ijay  dialects  ia 
those  districts;  but  these  dialects  are,  on  the  whole,  thoroughly 
"  Arabic."  ScWral  centuries  after  Mahomet,  learned  Yemenite* 
jated  with  the  charactars  of  tbe  inscriptioas  srhich 
la  thefe  eaanby:  they  were  also  able  to  deeiphcr  the 
paoMr  Mnn  SHd  a  mMnMuamtiSAmam^mHdt  the  awaafait  of 
wUcb  WW  Mil  bwwa  to  thtBt  hot  thqr « 
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the  intrrlpoonj  a«  .i  whole.  Boini  zpalouj  local  pijtrioti,  they 
diacovcretJ  in  thoM*  iriicnptions  whjcn  they  imagined  thcmacivca  to 
be  capable  oi  dccipberuij[  nuny  fabulous  storic*  retpecting  the  gkuy 


ifakti  and  Sototri. 
Farther  to  the  esst.  in  the  ica -coast  distrirts  of  Shihr  and  Mahra, 
p  to  the  border*  of  the  b«rTca  dcaert  of  the  interior,  and  alio  in 
w  uUnd  of  Socotra.  dklicts  vcnr  anliks  Ambic  are  atill  apoken. 
I  to  this  fact  are  fouad  ifl  Aifmbic  wrilen  of  tbe  toth  century 
,_frDm  which  Shkhauri  forma  a  dtetoct  dialect,  and  Socx>tri  are 
scions  of  diaJccta  which  were  related  to  Sabacan  and 
klinaeah;  but  they  have  developed  on  altof^lher  independent  line*, 
and  we  can  scarcely  hope  that  they  will  render  us  any  K^eat  assntam  e 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  intcriptions.  They  certainly  show  the 
•outbem  Semitic  type  in  a  most  'pronounced  manner.  The  itrange 
form  of  the  words  is  produced,  tnUr  olio,  by  all  manner  of  vowel 
leiiftheninga  and  violent  muutiona  of  conaooanta  in  Socotri  1 
fnquently  become*  k,  a  phonetic  change  otherwise  unknown  in 
Semitic  philoloicy).  Exact  tnve«tijration  will  uodotlbtedly  Kill  dis- 
cover an  old  acquaintance  in  many  a  stranjt^aeeminp;  word.  Here 
and  ihcro.  hij»mr,  in  .\Iahri  »e  discover  words  which  at  the  hf»t 

tlar.cc  »c  recognize  as  common  in  Helirc'*  ur  A r  irr-.,-, il,  .•Xradic 
now*  them  alhcr  not  at  all  or  only  in  dcnvativc  lugiuticatiuns. 
Still,  ■  vcfy  Uife  nart— periispa  tbe  pctpoodeistijii  pait — of  tbe 
Mabri  vaaUMlary  it  fornied  by  worda  wUch  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Arabic  at  different  periodic  Many  of  them  have  iubae* 
quentiv  undergone  drastic  phonetic  alteration*,  so  that  at  fir*t  they 
might  oe  taken  for  genuine  Mahrl  In  Socotif,  which  has  been  more 
protected  by  it*  insular  position,  the  borrowed  Arabic  wcrdi  are 
mcr,  but  even  Jieie  thcy_are  not  lacking.^  Theae  langiu^e*,  huw 


«w.  inadaiiy  SoooCfL  atitt  cooiyB  a  anabtr  of  Mk  inid 
to  wWa  «t  may  wcH  donbt  iriwljiar  they  an  Stmltfe  at  att.  Tbe 

conjecture  that  Hamitea  ata>  am*  MWe  settled  :b  those  districts 
aaa  have  left  trace*  of  ttumwhai  fai  tbe  Uncuage,  appears  to  be 


la  Abyaslaia,  too,  and  in  the  aeighbaaring  ooaatries  we  find 
languagca  which  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  Arabic.  The  Gcer,  or 

•  Elhiopic'  proper,  the  Ungua|;e  of  the  ancient  IcinRdom 
JiTfjJJf  of  Axilm,  »a»  ntluced  to  wnling  at  an  caily  d.ite.  At 
'™  '  fir»t  S.il>.ican  letters  *Tre  cmpTo>cd.  But  even  the 
m  jiiurv.enr  if  Kv.\f,  Arizaitas  (f.  A.D.  ^50),  as  is  now  well 
established,  bears,  in  addition  to  the  Creek  inacription,  one  in 
jhia,  however,  is  both  la  Sabacan  and  m  Ccea  char- 
■eteriL  £«.  in  a  systematic  traarformatioii  of  tbe  Sabacan.  Here  tbe 
Geet  U  still  unvocaliaed;  and  some  few  inscriptions  besides,  without 
vowel  signs,  have  been  discovered.  But  t«  o  ^rt  at  inscriptions  of  the 
same  king  of  Axilm — so  it  appears  to  be  after  the  ne«Tst  researches 
—already  have  the  full  vocalization  which  obtains  in  the  Ethiopian 
BiUe  and  the  remaining  literature:  the  language,  too,  is  identically 
tlia  Mae.  The  indication  of  the  vowelagjvw  Ethiopic  an  advantage 
over  all  other  Snaitic  scripts.  By  whoin  it  was  introduced  is  un- 
knoiro.  Not  long  after  tbe  tinte  of  the  Inscriptions  the  Bible  was 
tnuulated  into  Gees  from  the  Greek,  in  part  by  Jews;  for  Jews  and 
Christians  wrc  at  that  time  actively  competing  with  one  another, 
both  in  Arabia  and  in  Abyiiinia;  nor  were  the  former  unsuccessful 
in  nuking  proselytes.  The  missionaries  who  gave  tbe  Bible  to  the 
Abyssiniahs  must,  at  least  in  some  cases,  have  spokea  Afioiaie  as 
their  mother-tongue,  for  this  alone  can  explain  the  fact  that  in  the 
Ethiopic  Bible  certain  rcligioua aaoMpt  ipaa are  eaprcsscd  by  Aramaic 
words.  During  the  following  cWltUffal  mtteu  ivories  were  produced 
'  by  the  Abyssinian*  in  this  language;  thev  were  .ill,  so  far  as  we 
are  able  to  judge,  of  a  mr  rc  or  le?s  thcoloriral  character,  almost 
invariably  translations  from  the  Greek.  \Vc  cannot  say  with 
ccrtaintv  when  Gcex  ceased  to  be  the  laiigua|^  of  the  people,  but  it 
was  probably  about  a  tbousaitd  year*  ago.  From  tbe  tune  when  the 
Abyssimaa  fangdoai  was  reconstituted,  toward* tha «ad  flf  the  tjth 
eentury,  by  the so<alled  Solomonian  dvnasty  ('•Mdimaaf  southern 
origia).  the  language  of  the  court  and  r>f  the  government  was  Am- 
hanc;  but  Gees  remaincri  the  rcdi  «i  ijtical  and  literary  language, 
and  Gcc*  literature  even  showed  a  certain  activity  in  numerous 
translations  from  those  Arabic  and  Coptic  works  whii  h  »iTr  m  use 
amongst  tbe  Christians  of  Egypt;  besides  these,  original  writings 
were  i.uiiipuaid  by  taonkr  aid  priest^  ■■■riy.  Uvea  of  saints, 
hytnns,  Ac  TMamcraiy  cuwdllfati  laatad  tfD  modem  times.  The 
laaguagc,  which  had  loog  Decoraeeatinct,  was  by  oo means  invariably 
written  in  a  pure  form:  we  may  often  observe^  imttr  alia,  a  servile 
imitation  of  Arabic  modes  of  expression.  Even  in  manuscripts  of 
more  ancient  works  we  find  many  linguistic  corruptions,  which  have 
oept  is  partly  through  mere  carelcssncas  and  ignorance,  partly 
'itaaiaflMwaof  thaluirdiaiaeiai  Ob  wiiaia  of  dtml  we 


>What  certain  knowledge  we  possess  of  Mabif  and  Socotri  is 
■laiost  wholly  based  on  the  researches  of  Vienna  scholars.  We  hope 
to  receive  from  them  still  more  li>;ht  on  th<  «r  strange  tonpues. 

■  This  name  is  due  to  the  fart  that  the  .Miy b'iinians,  under  the 

ififliieaoe  of  false  cntditioo,  applied  tbe  aainc  hitvawiu.  to  their  own 


are  still  sometimes  left  in  doubt,  as  we  possess  no  manuscripts  be- 
longing to  the  older  period. 

Cices  is  more  nearly  lelatea  to  Satuerin  than  to  Arabic,  though 
•moly  laaMChadiipeeas  we  mkfat  exEH.-ct    The  historical  inter- 
eoaiH  bcCuccB       Sabaeans  and  the 
does  not.  however,  nove  that  those  wbo  spoke  Ceea  were 
simply  a  colony  from  Sabaca;  the  language  may  be 
descended  from  an  extinct  ropnate  dialect  of  south 
Arabia,  or  may  have  arisen  (rum  a  ii.iii»!i;ik  of  M.-vcral  such  dialects. 
And  this  cdoniation  in  Africa  probably  began  much  sooner  than 
,        .,  a    •  ^  Ceea  repment*  a  more 


o/Owa. 


is  usually  suppused.  ,  ^   

modem  stage  of  dcudapnent  llian  Arabic;  we  may  dte  aa  inaunna 
thakeaof  MawMWoMltMminaiions  and  of  tbe  ancient  paamc^ 
the  dttnga  «r  the  mfinM  denials  into  sibilants,  fte.  la  tlM 
manuscripts,  especially  those  of  later  date,  many  letters  are  con- 
founded, namely,  k,  $,  and  kh,  s  and  ih,  j  antl  (i.  th;^,  however, 
i*  no  doubt  due  only  to  the  influence  ol  the  modem  dialects.  To 
this  lame  influence,  and  indirectly  perhaps  to  that  of  the  Hamitic 
languages,  we  may  ascribe  the  very  bard  sound  now  given  to  certain 
tetter*,  q,  t,  §,  vAd,  la  tbe  reading  of  Cecz.  The  last  two  am  at 
present  pronoanccdT  eooMthing  like  fi  and  ts  (the  German  t).  A 
peculiar  a<lvantace  po»se»se<l  by  Geer  and  by  all  Ethbpic  languagea 
IS  the  sharp  distinction  Lx:t»een  the  imperfect  and  the  subjunctive: 
in  the  fotiiier  a  vowel  is  inserted  after  the  firM  radical,  a  formation 
which  exist*  .dvj  in  M.Uiri  ,ind  S_« 'jtri,  and — thcuf.;h  in  another 
signitication — in  Assyrian  as  well.  Gctz  has  no  dchnitc  article,  but 
la  veiy  ridi  ia  particles.  In  the  ease  with  wUck  k  Maa  tcBtcnoea 
together  and  In  iu  freedom  as  to  the  order  of  woros  it  lesemUea 
Aramaic  The  vocabulary  is  but  imperfectly  known,  a*  the  tbeolojH- 
cal  literature,  which  is  for_  tbe  most  part  very  arid,  supplies  us  with 
comparatively  few  expressions  that  do  not  occur  in  the  Bdilc,  whereas 
the  more  modem  works  borrow  their  phr.i»<Mk>jcy  in  part  from  the 
spoken  dialects,  particulariy  Amiiaric.  With  regard  to  the  voca* 
bulary,  Gaaa  Ha  whA  ki  coaanwio  irHli  tbe  other  Semitic  toMnicsf 
but  at  the  ane  doe  fiOBieMeB  many  wwda  peculiar  to  itseU;  of 
these  a  considenbic  proportion  may  be  of  Hamitic  origin.  However, 
the  grammar  shows,  at  most,  some  slight  and  dubtoi:s  traces  01 
llamitic  influence.  Gccz  seems  to  have  ix.-en  originally  the  language 
of  a  tribe  almost  exempt  from  non-Scraitic  blood.  But  we  nuit 
not  su^xMc  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  kiiigdom  of 
Axum  were  pure  Semites.  The  immigration  of  the  Scmitea  from 
Arabia  wml  in  all  probability,  a  slow  process,  beginning  at  a  very 
ancient  penodt  ami  under  such  circumstance  there  ia  evety  nasM 
to  assume  that  they  laigely  intemunglcd  with  the  aboi||iD»  Ihia 
opinioa  aat«l  10  iMFcooanBai  by  aothfopolagiGal  facta. 

Not  only  in  what  b  properly  the  territory  of  AxSm  (aarody. 
Tigri,  north-eaMem  Abyssinia),  out  also  in  the  countries  bordering 

upon  it  to  the  north,  including  the  inlands  of  Dahlak.  dialects  are 
still  »poken  which  are  but  more  mixlern  fr.rms  of  the  linguistic 
type  clearly  exhibited  in  Geez,  viz.  that  tji^iken  in  Ti^^re  jirojx  r  .ind 
that  of  the  tu  i^hbourinn  countries.  In  rea'ity,  the  iKii-.ie  ul  Tut/j 
belong*  to  both,  and  it  would  be  desirable  to  distinguish  tliem  from 
one  aaotlier  aa  rfunbiin  and  Southern  Tigrt.  But  it  is  the  custom 
to  call  the  northeni  dlekct  TigiC  simply,  whilst  that  spoken  in  TigrB 
itself  bears  the  name  of  Tigrai  or,  with  aa  Aiahanc  termination, 
TigriAa.  Tigrc  bean  a  somewhat  closer  resemblance  to  Geez  than 
does  Tigrifta,  although  this  Utter  is  spoken  in  the  very  home  of 
Geez,  for  Tigriila  has  during  several  centuries  been  vety  strongly 
influenced  by  Amharic,  which  has  not  been  the  case  with  Tigri, 
which  is  spoKcn  mostly  by  nomads.  But  TigrC.  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  to  have  been  greatly  influenced  by  Hamitic  dialects.  In  late 
years  careful  obeervations  on  both  languages  have  been  made  by 
scholar*  ta  loco,  and  we  already  have  a  number  of  printed  texts, 
comprising  partly  original  worfc%  partly  tfasilalioaa  ol^Biblical 
book*  and  BO  forth.  But  in  thiadontiat  *  '  '  —  -  • 
ia  tnat  need  of  beiag  peif  ectcd. 

Although  TIgiC  and  TIgrilla  are  not  free  from  forc!(ni  influences, 
yet  at  the  core  they  are  purely  Semitic.  Thisisnoi  fundamentally  the 
case  with  Amhanc,  a  language  of  which  the  domain  extends  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  Takkaui  into  region*  far  to  ihc  scnith.  Although 
by  no  mean*  the  only  language  spoKcn  in  these  countries,  it  always 
tends  to  displace  those  fotein  tooguca  which  surround  it  and  with 
which  it  is  iatefwened.  we  here  refer  especially  to  the  Agaw 
dialects.  Althougn  Amharic  has  been  driven  back  by  the  invasiohs 
of  the  Galla  tribes,  it  has  already  compensated  itself  to  some  extent 
for  this  loss,  as  the  Yedju  and  Wt^lo  Gallas,  who  pcnetr.itcd  into 
eastern  Abyssinia,  have  adopted  it  as  their  lanj^age.  \\i:h  the 
exception,  of  course,  of  Arabic,  no  Semitic  tongue  is  moken  by  so 
large  a  number  of  human  beings  as  Amharic  The  venT 'Wt  that  tha 
Agaw  languages  arc  being  gradually,  and,  as  it  were,  DcfotC  onr  OWB 
e>es,  absortM  by  Amharic  makes  it  anpear  probable  that  Mis 
Unguage  must  be  spoken  chiefly  by  people  wbo  are  not  of  Semitic 
race.'    Thi'  supposition  is  confirmed  by  a  study  of  the  laBgwegt 


»  Only  an  advanced  guard  of  the  A»w  LanguagCik  tfecniB  «r 
dialM  of  tbe  BotM,  it  Wiit  Mikily  aUfbd^by  tbt  Ti^ 
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itaeir.  Amluinc  ha*  divtrgtd  from  the  ancient  Semitic  type  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  any  o(  the  duU-cts  which  we  have  hitherto 
enumerated.  Many  of  the  old  formjtiont  preaerved  in  Cecz  arc 
Comploi«ly  mrxjifiol  in  Amh<tric.  Of  the  feminine  form*  there 
remain  but  a  few  traces;  and  that  Is  the  case  also  with  the  ancient 
plural  of  the  noun.  The  strangrst  innovations  ortur  in  the  iicraonal 
pronouns.  And  crrt.iitily  not  more  than  half  the  vocabulary  can 
without  improbability  be  made  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  other 
Soaitfc  teagiMgHb  uthiiaMalMiotaejnaiiiar.mauist  leave 
om  of  aoopnnt  all  tint  b  bomwwid  fraa  Ccec,  wbieh,  u  being  tb» 
eccleaiattical  tongve,  exerciaet  a  great  influence  even-where  in 
Abyssinia.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  make  allowance  for  the  fact 
that  in  this  Ungual^  the  vcr>'  considerable  phonetic  nuKlifW  ations 
ollcn  produce  a  total  ch.iri;;>-  ut  (urin,  i-j  ihiH  n>.ir.y  words  which 
at  hrst  have  a  thoroughly  foreign  appearance  prove  on  further 
MMiauioo  to  be  but  the  RCular  devclopaient  of  words  with  which 
we  an  tHroAf  acquainted.  But  the  nwat  ctrildng  devintiona  occur 
4n  the  syntax.  Thinw  which  we  are  aoonitonicd  to  regard  as  uuial 
or  even  universal  in  tne  Semitic  Ungua|cai  auch  as  the  pladac  of  the 
Verb  fc-eforc  the  subject,  of  the  (foveminR  noun  Ixfore  the  lenitive, 
and  o(  (he  atlribulne  riUuive  cUu'*:  ait.  r  its  >uti^l.iri!n.-,  are  here 
tuUilly  reversed.  Words  which  are  marked  as  genitives  by  the 
prefixing  of  the  retatiw  particle,  and  even  whole  relative  clauses, 
are  treated  as  one  word,  and  arc  capable  of  having  the  objective 
tufix  added  to  them.  It  is  scarcely  going  teefar  to  say  that  a  person 
who  ha*  learnt  no  Semitic  bnguage  would  Mvc  less  difficulty  in 
mastcrlni;;  the  Amharic  construction  than  one  to  whom  the  Semitic 
synt.n  iH  (,u:.ili-ir.  What  here  appears  contrary  to  Semitic  utaioay 
i*  Njnietimcs  the  rule  In  Apaw  Hence  it  is  probable  that  in  this 
case  tribes  originally  Haniiiii  retained  their  former  modes  of  thouKlit 
and  expression  alter  they  had  adopted  a  S;mitic  speech,  and  that 
they  modified  their  new  wngiuge  accotdini^y.  And  it  ia  not  certain 
that  tlie  partial' Senhiation  01  the  WNitbere  diatrict*  of  Abyatinta 
(which  had  scarcely  any  conaaalail  with  the  dviUtatiim  ol  Axnm 
during  its  best  neriod)  waa  «rtiic|y  Ct  CVCB  priactpaHy  diM  to 
intUicnci-i  from  the  north. 

In  '.[.itc  of  its  dominant  position,  Acihiirii:  i!ii!  n  jt  for  several 
centuries  show  any  siens  ol^  becoming  a  lilerar)'  UnKuage.  The 
oldeat  documenta  which  we  poaM*  ai«  a  f cw  tonga  o(  uw  15th  and 
l6th  eentnriea,  which  were  not,  hanwveriwritten  down  till  a  later 
time,  and  arc  very  difTirult  to  interprat.  There  are  also  a  few  Ccex- 
Amharic  glossaries,  which  may  be  tokrably  old.  Since  the  I7ih 
century  various  attempts  have  been  made,  somctixne*  by  European 
inissionaries,  to  write  in  Amharic,  and  in  modem  tirrtcs  this  language 
baa  to  a  considerable  extent  been  employed  (or  literary  purposes; 
■or  isthiatobeaacribedcndudwdytofomgainliiaMe.  A  literary 
bnguage.  fixed  in  a  •tiflklent  mcantre.  iiaa  tftm  been  formed. 
BoMa  ttelongin^  to  a  aonewhat  earlier  period  contain  tolcfably 
dear  proofs  of  dialectical  differences.  Scattered  notices  by  ttavctler^ 
•crm  to  indicate  that  in  some  districts  the  lanf-ihige  diverj^  in  a  very 
much  greater  degree  from  the  reco^,'niritl  t\  [k 

The  Abysainian  chronicles  have  for  centuries  been  nrittcn  in 
Gees,  laigely,  intennin|led  with  Amharic  elements.  This  "  language 
of  the  chrooicles,"  in  itself  a  dreary  chaoa,  often  enabica  ua  to  dis- 
cover what  were  the  older  forms  of  Ambaik  words.  A  Hmilarauiiture 
«f  Gees  and  Amharic  is  exemplified  In  eulous  other  bookik  atpadally 
•HchMNfir  to  the  affairs  of  the  govcmnentaMlof  thecoyit. 

IJararl  and  Curigul. 

The  town  of  Harar.  fituatnl  at  some  distance  ea=t  of  Shoa,  forms 
a  Semitic  i*L.ind;  Ii>t  its  language  i»  extremely  similar  to  Amharic. 
In  comparison  with  this,  it  exhibits  sometimes  later,  somtrtime* 
older  formatioriL  A  few  centuries  ago,  Harari  was  perhaps  a  dialect 
only  slightly  divergent  from  Amhanc.  To-day,  AmhariMS  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Harar  can  no  longer  understantlcach  other,  especially 
a*  the  latter  h.ive  dr.iwn  LirRrly  on  the  Unjru.iRe^i  of  the  surrounding 
Hamitca  (Galla,  SomAI,  anil  probably  aUo  Dan.'ikil).  and  on  Arabic, 
which  exercises  .a  stronj;  intlucncc  upon  them  as  MosJcmi.  We  ma^' 
fairly  reij.iriJ  tliom  a*  an  old  colony  of  Abyssinian*.  A»  the  case  is 
with  Harari,  so  it  is  probably  with  the  dialects  of  Gurigu£  (south  of 
Shoe).  These  dialectt,  which  are  nurkcdly  diveigent  tmn  one 
another  and  have  anunted  a  hichly  peculiar  (ntm,  (laced  aa  tbcy  are 
in  the  midst  of  entirely  alien  idioma,  yet  give  unmistakable  signs  of 
an  origin  either  from  .-\nih.irir  or  a  dialect  extremely  ckwe  to  Amharic. 
It  is  certainly  .1  m.itter  for  desire  that  we  should  soon  receive  some 
ti  (iimj  II  li'  liaise  and  at  the  same  time  trustworthy  account  of 
Harari  and  the  Linguagc  6f  CuriguC  We  repeat  that  the  immigra- 
tion of  the  Semitea  into  thlie  BHta  ef  Africa  was  probably  no  one 
ringle  act,  that  it  may  have  tafaa  elnoe  at  different  timea,  that  the 
ilBliilgianta  perhaps  belonged  to  oifTereat  tribe*  and  to  difYermt 
dnMcta  of  Arabu,  and  that  veiy  heterogeneous  pcoplea  and 
tajgacca  appear  to  have  beea  variott^  aiogled  tagiolm^^tte 

IKHUR,  JOBAM  MLOHO  (i7>s-i79i),  Gennao  church 
historian  and  biblical  crfttc,  was  bom  at  Saalfcld  in  Tburingia 
on  the  tSth  of  Drccmhcr  1715,  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  poor 
drcumstances.  He  grew  up  amidst  pielistic  suirouDdingi, 
vUeb  poOTdomr  taflMoccd  bbn  U»  Ufe  tkm^h,  Omih  h« 


never  became  a  Pietist.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  entered  the 
university  of  Halle,  where  be  became  the  disciple,  alterwanls  the 
assisL-int,  and  at  last  the  literary  executor  of  the  onbodoK 
rationalistic  profeiaor  S.  J.  Baumgarten  (1706-1757).  lo  1749 
ho  accepted  the  podtion  of  editor,  with  the  title  of  prafoaar, 
of  the  Cobug  offidai  GoKde.  But  in  1751  be  wan  tevltad  to 
Altdocf  at  pwlMiir  «f  nhilak«y  aad  biitanr,  aad  in  tfpt  it 
becane  a  pwftMOC  of  UMologf  ia  HaBe.  After  tbc  dcatb  «f 
Baumgarten  (1757)  Semler  became  the  head  of  the  theological 
faculty  of  his  tiniversity,  and  the  fierce  oppMtlion  which  his 
writings  ami  lectures  provoked  only  helped  to  increase  his  fame 
OS  a  professor.  His  popularity  continued  undiminished  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  until  1779.  In  th.xt  ycir  he  came  forward 
with  a  reply  (BcantvortuHg  der  Fragmenic  cina  Untenannien) 
to  the  Wct/eHbaud  PragwietUs  (see  RxntABUS)  and  to  K.  F. 
Bahrdi's  ooofcaaion  of  faiih,.a  at^  iriiich  was  interpreted  by  the 
extreme  ratioaalists  as  a  revocatloo  af  bb  own  rationalistic 
position.  Even  the  Pniadaa  fovenuacDt,  which  favoured 
Bahrdt,  made  Semler  palaAilbr  leal  ba  ill^iliiaiiini  at  tbb  aa* 
botnallyaotlBooiyiiUBt  aipectfll  Uiparitka.  Bat,  tihoagft 
Seoifcr  waa  ntBy  oat  jncnntlttwit  wl^  bfanadf  fa  tttadting 
the  views  of  Rdmarus  and  Bahrtlt,  his  popularity  began  from 
that  year  to  decline,  and  towartls  the  end  of  his  life  he  felt  the 
necessity  of  emphasizing  thea[)oloi;Lnicand  cons<;rvati\ e  value  of 
true  liistoricaJ  inquiry.  His  defence  of  the  notorious  edict  of 
July  9,  1788,  issued  by  tlie  Tru^^ian  minister  for  ecclesiastical 
ailairt,  Joliuin  Chrisloph  von  Wollncr  (1 732-1  Soo),  the  object 
of  which  waa  to  enforce  Lutheran  orthodox>-,  might  with  greater 
justice  be  dted  aa  a  agn  of  the  decline  of  his  powers  and  of  aa 
unfaithfuhMa  tO  bk  principles.  He' died  at  Halle  on  the  14th 
of  March  1 791,  won  oat  by  hialabouia,  and  disappointed  at  tba 
issue  of  his  work. 

The  importance  of  5y>mler,Mlnel]aMacalled  "  the  father  of  Gertaaa 
rationalism,"  in  the  history  of  theology  and  the  human  mind  ia 
that  ot  a  critic  of  biMical  and  ecclenasticat  documents  and  of  the 
history  of  dogm,iv  Hf  w  is  not  a  philosophical  thinker  or  th. .  .'.  .,,1  jn, 
though  he  insisted,  with  an  energy  and  perststeiKy  before  unknown, 
on  certain  distinctiona  el  jnat  unportance  when  properly  worked 
out  and  applied,  «.(.  the  tMtinction  between  religion  and  theolaf^, 
that  between  private  personal  beliefs  and  public  historical  creeds, 
and  that  between  the  locaj  and  temporal  and  the  permanent  dements 
of  historical  religion.  His  great  work  was  that  of  the  critic  He 
was  itie  first  to  "ou  t  v,uh  suDicient  prtx>f  the  e<^ual  value  of  the 
Old  and  tbc  New  Testaments,  the  uatlocn  authority  of  all  pert*  of 
the  Bible,  the  dMnaaatbori^eftbaindkiaBilflBaoB  of  SqjatBA 
'the  inspiratioa  aad  wppoaed  coneetataa  of  the  tact  ef  the  OlLaad 
New  Tectamenti,  and,  generally,  the  identification  of  rc\-clatioo  with 
Scripture.  Though  to  tome  extent  anticipated  by  the  English  deist 
Thomas  Morgan,  bemler  was  the  first  to  take  due  note  of  and  use  for 
critical  pur[>i>M;s  the  opposition  Itetwetrn  the  Judaic  and  anti-Judaic 
parties  of  the  early  church.  He  led  the  way  in  the  task  of 
covering  the  origin  of  the  Goapdik  the  Epiatlea,  the  Acts  «f  tit 
Apoctki,  and  the  Apocalypae.  He  revived  prevwus  doubts  aa  la 
the  direct  Pauline  origin  of  the  Epiatie  to  tne  Hebrews,  callad  ia 
question  Peter's  authorshio  of  the  6nt  cpblle,  and  referred  the 
second  epistle  to  the  end  ol^  the  Jnd  century.  He  wished  to  leuiow 
the  Ajuxalypsc  altogether  from  the  canon.  In  textual  criticiiOl 
Semler  pursued  further  the  principle  of  classifying  MSS,  in  families 
adoptee!  by  R.  Simon  and  J.  A.  Bengcl.  In  church  history  Scmbr 
did  the  work  of  a  pioneer  in  many  periods  and  in  seveni  dcpart- 
menta,  Friodrich  Tholuck  pronounoea  him  "  the  lathg  of  lla 
history  of  doctrinca,"  and  F.  C.  Baur  "  the  first  to  deal  with  that 
history  from  the  true  critical  standpoint."  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
admitted  by  all  that  he  w.%s  nowhere  more  than  a  pioneer. 

Tholuck  eives  171  as  the  number  of  Semler 's  works,  of  which  crly 
two  rrachen  a  mid  e<ii!i  n-.,  and  none  is  now  read  for  its  owti  sake. 
Amongst  the  chief  are:  Commentotio  it  iememtacu  (Halle,  i7t)0, 
4th  ed.  177^  UmMaMcfea  OMMMtana  4tr  dimtamiadmm  Ltm 
(1762).  VmSk  tikm  tOUadm  DammSUfk  (1776),  Sd»ci»  fpOt 
ktslortae  tccUnasHate  (3  vohbs  Ifllle.  1767-17^),  AMumdlunt  *em 
frcifT  UitJrrttuhunt  des  KoHCm  Qlwe,  I77i->775)'  ApfaraJni  cd 
Ubtralem  H  T.  inUrfftetationem  (1767;  ad  V-T..  I77O,  Inriitbtwad 
dcKtnncm  Christ.  libtralUfr  distrndam  (Halle,  1774'.  VUr  h::jr- 
ische,  ffjeUsckafUufif,  und  moroluck*  JUkgiom  dtr  CkruUn  (1786), 
and  his  autobiography,  Semkr'i  LttUUittiaHBmH^  itm  idkt 
abiefassi  (Halle,  1 78 1-1 781). 

For  estimatea  01  Scmler's  labours,  see  W.  Gew,  Cexh.  drr  «n< 
DetwuUik  (BerUn,  1854-1867);  Isaak  Domer.  CtMk.  der  pret,  Tttel. 
(Munich.  1867);  the  art.  in  Henog's  RealtmcyUopddtf :  Adolf 
Hilgenfeld,  EinUitunr  in  das  Neut  TmI.  (Leipiig.  I875):  F.  C  Baur, 
Rfockem  dtr  UnkUchm  CudMUueknamalttst);  and  Attmcht 
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SEMUN  (HuDKETum,  Ziwumy;  Serv^,  Zmvn),  a  town  of 
CroatiA'SUvoaia,  in  the  county  of  Synnia,  situated  beside  the 
louth  bank  of  the  Danube,  on  a  tongue  of  land  between  that 
mer  and  the  Save.  Top.  (1900)  about  15.079;  the  majority 
bjrfBgSeitj.Uwitm>indarCtB>tt»J«w,CcnPM» 

"  b  tlw  ittt  «f  u  OtihodoB  MGhMdiop;  bat 
«f  the  nhabitanu  are  RaaiB  CkthoBc.  Aput  from 
I  churches,  its  chief  buildtngs  are  the  hw-ceutts,  prison, 
theatre,  synaj^oguc,  a  hifihcr  gnulc  school  or  rcnl-gymnasium, 
and  two  technical  schools,  one  Ix-ing  for  girls.  Much  of  the  town 
is  modem,  but  its  suburb  Fraazcnthal  near  the  Danube  consists 
p»artly  of  mud  huts  thatche<i  with  rc«ds.  Standing  at  the  con- 
fluence of  two  navigable  rivers,  and  on  the  main  Une  from 
Buda-Pcst  to  Coosuntinopic  and  Sakmica,  Semlin  is  the  principal 
COrtMW  and  quarantine  station  for  travellers  between  Austria- 
HmcuyuidtheBddituiftatci.  It  eoonniiikita  with  Vknaa 
sad  the  Black  Sea,  kgr  tke  Dtnbe;  trfih  Sm^  by  the  Save; 
■iidiritfiBdMiidetyfciltiMiiiiy  iHilalriiiywigdieSt^ 
n»«  nv  ftctockf,  but  ht  men  {mpettitt  b  fbe  tnuidt 
trade  In  grain,  fruit,  livestock  r.r<!  t'.'a-.hcr 

Various  Roman  rrtnains  have  been  di»covere«3  near  Semlin. 
On  the  top  of  Zigeuncrbcrif.  a  hill  ovcflaolunK  the  Danulx*,  arc  the 
ruin.^  of  the  raMle  of  Huny.idi  JAno«,  who  difiS  herv  in  1456.  Until 

l?Sr  the  (j'.vn  belonged  to  the  Mlliiar>-  frcm'.i.-r  '.g.v.). 

SEMHELITEISS.  IGNATZ  PHlLiPP  (1818-1S65},  Hungarian 
physidan,  -wm  bom  at  Buda  on  the  ist  of  July  1818,  and  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Peat  end  Vienna.  At  first  he 
lat^ded  to  study  bw,  but  soon  afaendeiwd  it  for  medicine; 
ttd  auich  «M  bb  prambe  tbat,  even  as  an  tinddpudwate,  he 
ttttwied  the  ehentbo  of  nun  like  Joseph  Skoda  and 
Rokilansky.  He  graduated  M.D.  at  Vienna  in  1844,  and  was 
then  appointed  assistant  professor  in  the  maternity  depart- 
ment, under  Johann  Klein.  In  KI  -i  s  •]„  l  -ath-i  in  this 
department  from  what  was  then  known  as  '  puerix-ml  fever  " 
became  portentous,  the  ratio  being  rarely  under  5  03  and  some- 
times exceeding  i-4S%-  Between  October  i&tt  and  May  1843, 
of  5130  parturient  women  829  died;  giving  the  terrible  death-rate 
of  16%,  not  counting  those  of  patients  transferred  to  olhrr 
wards.  It  was  observed  that  this  rate  of  mortality  prevailed 
in  the  ftadeote'  dialc^  la  the  aiUnivts'  dbic  it  nifed  unidi 
lower.  Swwimlwche  kmd  9a  sthbctoty  fiplanatinat  el  ttds 
mortality  in  such  cauMt  M  overcrowding,  fear,  mysteriom 
atmospheric  influences  or  even  contambiated' wards;  yet  that 
the  causr  lay  in  some  local  conditions  he  felt  certain.  The 
patients  would  die  ia  rows,  others  escaping;  and  women  de- 
livered before  arrival,  or  prematurely,  wouid  escape.  At  last,  he 
tells  us,  the  death  of  a  colleague  from  a  dissection  wound  "  un- 
veiled to  my  mind  an  identity  "  with  the  fatal  pverperal  cases; 
and  the  be^nning  of  a  scientific  pathology  of  septicaemia  «aa 
made.  The  students  often  came  to  the  lying-in  wartb  fnm  the 
dinectiag-raoii^  their  haitds  deamed  witji  aetp  end  wttcr  01^. 
Ik  May  1S47  Semiaeiweue  pmcribed  ebhitibm  with  chloriMted 
Ibie  water;  in  that  monUi  the  mortality  stood  at  i}-24%; 
befontbe^dof  theyear  it  had  fallen  to  3  04,  and  in  the  second 
year  to  1-57;  thus  even  surpassing  the  results  in  the  midw'vcs' 
clinic  Skoda  and  other  eminent  physicians  wrrc  convinced 
by  these  results  {Ziilscfirifl  d.  k.  k.  Gesdhchafl  drr  Arz!(  in  H'irn, 
J.vi.B.i.p.  107).  KJein,  however,  apparently  blinded  by  jealousy 
nnd  vanity,  supported  by  other  reactionary  teachers,  and  aided 
by  the  dLsa<^ters  wtuch  then  befell  the  Hungarian  nation,  drove 
Seuroelwdss  from  VbaOftiiB  1849.  Fortunately,  in  the  following 
year  SenunehiciMim  anointed  dhatctik  phyikiM  tt  Pat  in 
the  Miicndtjr  dcfwtaient,  then  an  teniUy  nflbted  aa  KIdn'e 
dinic  bed  been;  and  during  Ids  six  years'  tenure  of  office  he  suc- 
ceeded, by  antiseptic  methods,  in  reducing  the  mortality  to 
0-85 °o.  ScmmelwcLSs  wis  slow  ami  reluctant  as  an  author,  or 
no  doubt  his  opinions  would  have  obtained  an  earlier  vopue; 
moreover,  he  was  not  only  Icndcr-hcartcd,  but  also  irascible, 
imfMitirnt  and  tactlc&s.  Thus  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  stupidity 
or  malignity  of  his  opponents  was  wholly  to  blame  for  the 
tzagical  neue  of  the  cniflia  which  bmigbt  tfab  man  of  gemot 

( «•  Ihe  Mlh  ai  Ji4y  iWs 


to  say,  he  brought  with  him  into  this  retreat  a  dissectitm  wound 
of  the  right  hand,  and  on  the  17th  of  the  following  August  he 
died,  a  victim  of  the  very  disease  for  the  relief  of  which  he  had 
already  sacrificed  health  and  fortune. 

His  chief  publication  was  Di*  Aiiolo^ie  der  Bti^riff  mmd  die  Propky- 
taxif  dts  Ktndiifit/Uhers  (Vienna,  1861).  Thrrr  .ire  bi<jgra|:^ics  by 
He^  (Ffciburtc.  iMz).  Bntclc  imna  and  Tiichcn,  1887},  Duka 
(Hertford.  l882).CfMse  (Vienna.  iH'j'i)  and  SchOrer  von  Waldheim 


tenna,  1905).    For  the  relations  in  the  order  of  dlsoovcrv  of 

S<-n:r.-.i!wili!i  t.>  Lirttr  «ee  Listi.H.  (T.  C.  A.) 

SEMMERING  PASS,  ihc  iu',T.ii;  o£  all  the  great  passes  across 
the  Alps.  The  hospice,  near  the  summit,  was  founded  about 
1 160,  but  the  pass  was  certainly  used  at  a  much  earlier  date. 
Between  1848  and  1S54  a  railway  line  (the  first  in  any  sense  to 
cross  the  Alps)  was  constructed,  but  passes  sHi  ft.  below  the 
summit  of  the  pass  (5315  ft.)  by  a  tunnel  about  i  m.  long.  The 
line  maa  fraea  Wieace  Nenatadt  (joi  from  Vienna)  Bluck 
tA  Gna  (tj»«L  ten  VUnuO*  tih*  cifiinl  ol  Stjjrtb,  «]i»e  it  b 
aaTjlb  1^  rail  to  T^^erte. 

IBMOn  (also  spelt  SniOT  and  Smon),  a  thrar  el  less  than 
I  JO  m,  in  length  rising  near  Arlon  in  Belgium,  and  flowing  into  the 
Meuse  near  Monthermi  in  France.  It  b  Belgian  for  about  too  m. 
and  French  for  the  remainder,  entering  France  a  short  distance 
west  of  the  village  of  Bohan.  It  passes  throuph  the  most  pictur- 
esque scenery  in  Belgium  and  i.-;  remarkal  i  r  It:,  iiiijous  course^ 
its  length  of  120  m.  representing  only  47  m  a  straight  line. 
Bouillon  is  the  only  town  on  its  banks,  and  since  it  is  not  navigable 
it  has  escaped  the  yam*'"8"»t'*Ml  el  manufacturing  life;  ila 
valley  remaua  an  idcd  tpecbaHmimiwHt  aoenaqraad  vedbval 

twngaaii^r.   

lUOHVItEi*  CHAWMI  UfOn  MUOUir*  Ifiutqoii  lie 
(1759-1839),  French  diplomat,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  9th  of 
March  1759,  the  son  of  one  of  the  royal  secretaries.  Minister 
and  envoy  e.xtraordinary  of  France  at  Genoa  in  I7<jo-l70l, 
he  was  instructed  by  Dumouricz  to  go  to  Turin  to  detach  Victor 
Amadco  III.  of  Sardinia  from  the  Austrian  alliance,  but  w.is  not 
permitted  to  cross  tlte  Sardinian  frontier.  In  1793  he  had  started 
with  H.  B.  Maret  (afterwards  due  dc  Bossano)  for  Italy  where 
they  had  missions  to  Florence  and  Naples  respectively,  when  the 
two  envoys  were  kidnapped  by  Austrian  orders  in  the  Valtdline. 
Thiqr  xendbed  hi  a  Uralese  priaon  uatQ  Deoeaabcr  iMSt  when 
there  wes  an  eartangr  ol  priieBcn  aa  tie  fdaeia  at  Madame 


Royale,  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  fraea  the  Tenple.  In  1799 

Bonaparte,  timnigh whose  influencehbrekesehadbeenobtaltied, 
sent  him  to  the  Hague  to  consolidate  the  alliance  l>ciwfcn 
France  and  the  Batavian  Republic.  In  this  mission  he  w.-u 
entirely  successful,  and  he  is  credited  with  another  diplomatic 
success  in  the  inception  of  the  Austrian  marriage.  He  accepted 
the  Restoration  and  sat  on  the  commission  which  drew  up  the 
chaitcr.  Stoonville,  who  enjoyed  a  great  measure  of  Loab 
XVlEL'a  CBHftlnKif,  took  no  part  in  the  Hundred  Days.  A  fiaBk 
awwoeot  flf  the  extiemict  poU^  of  Chsrke  X.,  he  tried  to  Mtv» 
hUB  fa  1830;  faxompaiior  with  Aatolae  d'Aigniik havintedthe 
TuileTfesandpetattadedthekingtowithdBHrthBeidfaatniftand 
to  summon'  the  Council.  Be  had  beta  made  a  cennt  el  the 
F:mpirc  in  1.S08,  and  matq^  b  i<i9.  Be  dbd  in  Fiub  m  the 
1  ilh  of  August  1839. 

8EM0 SANCUS,  an  Italian  divinity  worshipped  by  the  Sabir.cf, 
Umbrians  and  Romans,  also  caikd  Dius  Fidiu.s  and  ([x-rh.ips 
^*rongly)  identified  with  the  Italian  Hercules.  His  du.il  nature, 
as  a  god  of  light  and  good  faith,  b  indicated  by  the  nnme^  Dius 
Fidius.  Samiu  is  obviously  faeoi  tancire,  meaning  one  who 
hallows  the  acta  in  which  be  takes  part.  Stmo  has  been  vaii(?aaly 
esphhied  aa;  (i)  «ae  who  proidca  over  aeed-tlne  aad  hamat 
{strtre,  cf.  the  female  Semonia);  (2)  a  being  apart  from  and 
superior  to  man  {st-homo);  (3)  a  deml-god  {semis).  The  prtesls 
called  hidenUUcs,  whose  existence  is  attested  by  inscriptions, 
were  specially  connected  with  his  worship,  since  lightning  which 
fell  from  heaven  during  tlieday  was  looked  ur>on  a.>;  sent  by  iJius 
Fidius,  and  a  special  class  of  birds  (sanqualrs)  was  under  his 
protection.  As  the  god  of  oaths,  he  protected  the  sanctity  of 
the  maniage  tfe,  the  righU  of  hospitality,  international  treaties 
and  allbatfM.  ^la  hb MDCtuuy  an  the  Qnifinal,  thefooBdaUoa 
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of  which  was  celebrated  on  the  5th  of  June,  ilu-re  were  abown 
the  distaff  and  spindle  of  Tanaquil,  the  wile  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  and  in  the  eyes  of  Roman  matrons  the  embodiment  of 
•11  wifely  virtues.  Dion>-sius  of  Halicanuasus  (iv.  58)  slates 
Alt  the  treaty  concluded  between  Tarquinius  Snpcrboi  and  the 
toira  of  Cabii  wm  dcpowtcd  in  th«  mum  Ua^ile  aC  Saacns. 
whoteMBwhetniiibuibgrZilrvlnHi.  B*  emild  enljr  be 
invoked  under  the  open  aky,  as  partaking  o|  ttiftPltBre  of  •  god 
of  light  and  day;  hence  a  round  opening  wtt  made  In  tke  roof 
of  his  temple  ihn  ujjh  which  prayers  might  ascend  to  heaven.  If 
he  was  involved  in  a  private  house,  those  who  called  upon  his  name 
stood  beneath  the  opening  in  the  roof  called  complitrium.  The 
bronze  orbs  mentioned  by  Livy  (viii,  jo.  S)  as  having  been  set 
up  in  his  temple  are  also  sui)[x>b«'d  to  have  some  conncj;iun  with 
this,  although  they  may  be  merely  symbok  of  the  eternal  power 
of  Rome.  There  was  a  second  chapel  oi  Semo  Sancus  on  the 
iiland  ia  tbe  Tiber  with  an  altar,  the  inscription  on  which  led 
^T"*****"*  trriten  (Ju^in  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Euscbius)  to  oon- 
fwe  him  with  Slum  Magaa^  and  to  infer  that  the  latter  was 
wonhippcd  at  Ronwasmfod.  The  euh  oi  Sum  Saacns  never 
possessed  very  great  importance  at  Rome;  autbotitiee  differ  a*  to 
whether  it  was  of  Sabine  origin  or  not.  The  phiial  SeaMmes 
was  used  of  a  claae  of  Hpenatunl  hrinfH  a  Uad  tt  tutelary 
deities  of  the  state. 

See  PreUcr.  Rdmiuht  UyAohtiti  article  "Dins  Ftdius."  by 
Wiaaowa,  in  Roscbcr's  Uxikm  4*r  Mylhelopt,  and  his  Rdition 
KuUui  in  R6m*r  (1902).  who  rejects  the  identity  of  Semo  Sancus 
Diu*  Fidiu*  with  Hereuic*:  W.  W.  Fowitr.  TIU  Roman  FtsUtals 
(1899);  E.  Jannettas.  EtiuU  sur  Semo  SancuM  fUim  (Paris,  iMj), 
aooording  to  whom  he  was  a  Sabine  fire  god. 

IBHPACB,  a  eniall-  towa  ia  tbe  Swi».caaton  tt  iMltae, 
bnOt  ab««*  tbe  CHtciB  iboic  of  Uw  lalw  ol  the  aame  aaa^  and 

about  1 1  m.  by  toad  north  of  the  Sempadi  railway  ftatioD  (9  m 

N.W.  of  Lucerne)  on  the  main  tine  between  Lucerne  and  Olten. 
In  iQooit  had  2593  inhabitants,  German -si-ciking  and  Romanists. 
It  has  retained  some  tratt-s  of  its  medieval  appearance,  especially 
the  main  gateway,  beneath  a  watch  lower,  and  reached  by  a 
bridge  over  the  old  moat.  About  half  an  hour  distant  to  the 
north-east,  on  the  hillside,  is  the  site  of  the  famous  battle  of 
Sempach  (Qth  July  1386),  in  which  the  Swiss  defeated  the 
Anttrians,  whose  leader,  Duke  Leopold,  lost  his  life.  The  legend- 
ary deed  of  Aioald  of  Winfcdiied  («.•.)  is  aseodated  with  this 
vfclofy.  TbeipatisBOVfluriGedbyaaaadcataadiiictuRMiue 
Battle  OmpA  (leetond  b  i8l^  and  ^  a  awdem  aMwument 
to  Wtnkdftod.  Sone  nUes  north  <f  Seamach  is  tbe  quaint 
village  of  MUnster  or  BeromUmkr  fauiabitants  in  1900), 
with  a  collegiate  church  founded  in  the  loth  century  and  dating, 
in  [jarts,  from  the  nth  and  1  .-th  centuries  (fine  1 7th-ccntury  choir 
Stalls  and  altar  fronials),  the  chapter  of  secular  canons  now 
consisting  of  invalided  priests  of  the  canton  of  Lucerne:  it 
was  in  BcromUnster  that  the  first  dated  book  was  printed  (1470) 
in  Switzerland,  by  care  of  the  caaeoSb  theace  eaatt  Caring 
who  iatmduoed  priating  into  Freaae. 
SeeTh.  wa  IMimh,  Bit  SMada  M  Simfai*  (Lucerne.  18S6). 

(W>  A.  fi.  C.) 

SBIFBR,  WmnOBD  (1803-1879),  Gennaa  aiddteet  and 

writer  un  art,  was  born  at  Altona  on  the  Joth  of  November  1803. 
His  f^ulur  ii;tcndcd  him  for  the  law,  but  his  impulses  towards  an 
artistic  circer  were  irrcMstible.  His  early  master)'  of  classical 
literature  led  him  to  the  study  of  classic  monuments  in  classic 
lands,  while  his  equally  cons|<icuous  l.ilcr.l  tor  tiKitlumatics  gave 
him  the  laws  of  form  and  proportion  in  architectural  design. 
At  the  university  of  COttingcn  he  feU  under  the  influence  of 
JL  O.  MOUer.  His  architectural  education  was  carried  out 
■111  f iidyiilr  Id  Hambaig,  when  later,  upon  his  return  from 
Gneca.  he  hofit  the  Dooacr  MamuB,  la  Beriia,  la  Dreedca,  ia 
Paris  under  Gaa  and  la  Mrnddi  aider  Glitner;  afterwards  be 
idsitcd  Italy  and  Greece.  While  In  Greece  he  made  observations 
which  showed  that  in  andent  architecture  the  use  of  polychrome 
was  frcnucnt.  In  the  diflusion  of  this  discovery  he  was  much 
aided  by  Jacques  Ignacc  Hittorff.  In  1.S14  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  architecture  in  I)rc«lrn,  and  during  fifteen  years 

Roeivcd  many  in^portant  comminvnns  froa  the  Saxon  court. 


He  built  the  opera-house  in  Renaitiaace  style,  the  new  museum 
and  picture  gallery,  and  a  Byzantine  synagogue.  In  his 
turbulent  spiril  led  him  to  side  with  the  revolution  against  bis 
royal  patron;  he  furnished  the  rebels  with  military  plans,  and 
was  eventually  driven  into  exile.  Semper  came  to  Loiidoo  at  the 
tinwof  tbe  CteatEihihitioaof  sSsi,aadPliBCB  AflMitfouadbiai 
anableallyiaeaiijriagonthisplBaa.  BewaaappobMdtcidMr 
of  the  prlac^iee  of  deeacatiM;  bis  lectures  b  mantuciipt  are 
preserved  b  the  art  Bbraiy,  South  Kenangton.  He  was  also  csb> 
ployed  by  the  prince  con'jrirt  to  prepare  a  design  for  the  Kensinc* 
ton  Muscun:i;  and  he  made  the  drawings  for  the  Wellingtoo 
funeral  car.  In  1853  Semper  left  London  for  Zurich  on  bis 
appointment  as  professor  of  architecture,  and  with  a  commissioa 
to  huild  in  that  town  the  polytechnic  school  and  the  hoapilaL 
1 1  e  also  built  the  observatory  and  the  railway  station  b  that  dty. 
Here,  too,  he  made  plans  for  a  large  theatre  la  Bfe  ~ 
In  1870  be  was  called  to  Vicaaa  to  aaritt  b  Um  fPN 
tcctural  projects  aityr  carried  Out  around  the  Kinf.  Ayaarletir, 
after  aa  ciileol  over  tmaty  man.  ha  neehnd  t» 
DrMdea,  flBthanbufldfagaf  thefiatape»honBe,«ldch  bad 
beea  deployed  bjr.fire  b  1869;  his  second  design  was  a  modifica- 
tion of  tbe, first.  The  dosing  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in 
comparative  tranquillity  between  Venice  and  Rome,  and  in  the 
latter  city  he  died  on  the  i  sth  of  May  1879.  in  1892  a  bronze 
statue  of  Semper,  by  Johannes  SchcDbif  mS  UBVdsd  W  thc 
Briihlschc  Tcrr.i'ise  in  Ilrcidcn. 

Scm[XT'<i  ^IylL  u.is  a  >;rriuth  from  the  Cfssdie  OldlCS  tbiDai^  As 
Italian  Cin<4uc  Cento.  He  (orsouk  the  beae  aid  WCOCO  fOTBS  bO 
found  rooted  ia  Germany,  and,  reverting  to  the  best  btltQife  e» 
amples,  fashioned  a  purer  Renaiiaance.  He  ■taada  aa  a  leadw  ta 
the  pntctice  oi  polychrome,  since  widely  diffused,  and  by  his  wiliiiiai 
and  example  did  much  to  reinstate  the  ancient  union  between  aieh^ 
Irrture,  sculpture  and  painting.  Among  hu  ■numerous  titefary 
w;irii-.  .irp  r'Vf  I'oly-k'omf  u.  thrm  L  rspTun(  (iSSl),  Dtt 
vrfnduHi  der  Forbm  m  dcr  ArcktUktur  u.  Phuttk  bet  iem  Alttm,  Dtr 
S:a  im  dem  Imlmiirkm  m,  Uttmimkm  KiHutm  (i80»-tate).  His 
NoUi  of  LKtmm  m  Fndka  Ah  la  UHalt  mi  J7W  JtaSrWz: 
il$  Tecknoh[y,  History  and  SlyU,  » f re  left  in  MS. 

SEMPILL.  the  name  of  a  ScriUi-^h  f.inj'ly  long  scaled  ia 
Renfrewshire.  An  early  mcrr.ht  r.  Sir  lliomas  Sempill  (d.  14&S), 
W.1S  killed  whilst  fiRhting  for  Jamc-s  III.  at  the  battle  of  Sauchie- 
bum,  nr.d  his  son  John  (d.  1513),  who  was  made  a  lord  of  parlia- 
ment about  1489,  fell  at  Floddcn.  John's  grandson,  Kobert,  3rd 
Lord  Sempill  (e.  i$o5-i573),  assisted  the  SootlUl  M|cnt,  Mary 
of  Lorraine,  in  her  struggle  with  the  liiiili  lit  lb  liwumsliwil.  sed 
was  afterwards  one  of  the  portoans  of  llaqf,  ^Beea  of  Seola; 
about  1566,  bnicver,  be  dssrrted  the  qnesQi 
he  fought  at  Osibeny  HSl  aad  at  Laaffdile.  Bb 
Robert  (d.  161 1),  benme  the  4th  Lord  ScmpiD, 
grandson  was  Sir  James  Sempill  of  Beltrees  (f.t.). 

The  title  of  L<,rd  St  mpill  <lescendcd  to  Francis,  the  8th  ksrd 
(d.  1684),  who  was  succeeded  by  his  sister  .\nnc  (d.  1605),  the 
wife  of  Francis  Abcrcromby  (d.  1703),  who  was  treated  a  peer 
for  life  as  Lord  Glassford.  Their  sons,  Francis,  John  and  Hugh, 
who  took  the  surname  of  Sempill,  succeeded  in  turn  to  the  title. 
Hugh,  1 3th  Lord  Sempill  (d.  1746),  fought  in  Sp^  and  b 
Flanders,  and  hdd  a  command  in  the  English  army  at  CuUodca; 
b  1747  he  «aa  made  colond  of  tbe  Black  Watch.  Bis  tUb 
descended  to  Sdkirk  SenpUl,  the  tsth  lord  (17W-1855),  whe 
was  sncoecded  1^  Us  sister,  Maria  Janet  (1790-1884).  She  was 
succeeded  by  a  cousb,  William  Forbes  (1836-1905),  a  descendant 
of  the  13th  lord,  who  took  the  name  of  Forbes-Sempill ;  in  19DS 
his  son,  John  Forbes-SempiU  (b.  1863),  became  the  i8th  lord. 
A  certain  Robert  SemmU.  who  served  James  Edwud,  the  OU 


IVetendcr.  in  France,  and  is  described  as  a  capcab  b  DiDoa's  famoaa 
Irirfi  regiment,  was  created  Lord  SanpSI  by  Ihb  priaee  after  ITHI. 
This  circumstance  has  nvcn  rise  to  a  otftMa  "Hn"t  of  esafaiiaa 
between  the  different  boldcn  of  the  <itb 


fBDIU  (<Mt  SlKKt),  I 
three  Scottish  ballad-writers,  known  at  tht  I 
from  their  place  ia  Renfrewshire. 

SiH  Jakes  Snmu  (1566-1626)  was  the  son  of  John  SempiHaf 
nelirees,  and  Mary  Livingstone,  one  of  the  "four  Marjs," 
companions  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scot";.  He  was  brought  up  with 
Jsmcs  VI.  under  Ceoi|e  Buchanan,  aad  later  aaaiatcd  this  king 
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in  the  preparalion  of  his  BasUikon  Doren.  Ambassador  to 
England  1590-1600,  he  was  made  a  knight  bachelor,  and  in 
160;  was  sent  10  France.  He  died  at  i'aiblcy  in  iCr6.  llis  wife 
wu  Egidia  or  GciUis  Elphinstonc  of  Ulyth&wood.  He  wrote 
tOM  theological  works  in  pro&e,  but  is  chiefly  remembered  for 
tlw  poem  "  The  Packoun's  Pater  Noster,"  a  vigorous  attack 
upoo  the  Oiuich  of  Rome.  An  edition  was  published  at  Edin- 
boiSb  in  1669  enliileil  "A  Pick-lMth  for  the  Fope,  or  the 
PlKkma'k  Pater  Koeier,  tnathled  out  of  DtttchlwS.  I.  S.,  and 
newly  augmented  and  enlarged  by  his  son  R.  S.**  (leprililcd  by 
Paterson).  Seven  poems,  chiefly  of  an  amofous  character, 
are  printed  in  T.  C.  Stevenson's  edition  of  The  ScmpUl  Ballates. 

Robert  Sempill  [the  younger]  ( 1 595  1665  ?),  son  of  the  afxjve, 
was  ciluratr<l  ai  I  he  university  of  Olas^jow,  having  matriculated 
in  March  i6ij.  During  the  CiviJ  War  he  fought  for  the  Stuarts, 
Md  teems  (o  have  suffered  heavy  pecuniary  losses  under  the 
Comtnonwealth.  He  died  between  1660  and  1669.  He  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Lyon  of  Auldbar.  His  reputat  ion 
b  bued  oa  the  bolUd, "  The  Life  and  Death  of  Habbie  Siinpaon , 
P^er  «f  KHIiotdiaii,'*  written  c  tC^ia  It  it  an  btcioting 
pietni*  of  the  times;  tad  it  Save  fresh  vogue  to  the  popular  six- 
Umd  stanxa  which  was  nnich  used  later  by  iUmsay.  Fergusson 
and  Burns  (see  particularly,  Bums's  "  Poor  Mailie's  Elegy  "). 
Two  broadside  copies  were  printcfl  fxrforc  1 700,  and  it  appeared  in 
James  Wilson's  Ci'i!)--lUn  rj  Ptx-mi  (1706-1710).  Sempill  is 
supposed  to  be  the  author  al>o  of  an  epitaph  on  "  Sawney  Uriggs, 
nephew  to  Habbie  Simpson,"  written  in  the  same  stanza,  lie 
WfOte  a  COOlinuation  of  his  father's  "  Packman's  I'airr  Nosier." 

FRANOi  Seufiij.  (i6i6?-i68i)  was  a  son  of  Robert  Sempill 

the  jmtacK.  No  detaiia  of  hi*  education  aio  koowa.  His 
fldditjr  to  the  Stnaits  involved  Un  in  muutf  diiiiriilllM.  to 
OMet  which  be  alienated  portionr  of  hit  eatatOI  to  Ui  aon. 
Before  1677  he  was  appointed  sheriff-depute  of  Reitftewahlre. 

He  died  at  Paisley  in  March  16S2.  Scmpilt  wrote  many  occa- 
sional pieces,  and  his  fame  as  a  wit  was  widespread.  Among  his 
most  important  works  is  the  "  Banishment  of  Poverty."  which 
contains  some  biographical  details.  "  The  lllythsome  Wedding." 
long  attributed  to  Francis  Sempill.  has  been  more  recently 
asecrtcd  to  be  the  work  of  Sir  William  Scott  of  Thirlestane. 
Sampfll's  claim  to  the  author  hip  of  the  celebrated  song  "  She 
laiw  sad  let  me  in."  and  of  the  ballad  "  Mafgie  Uudcr."  has 
been  tfscaaied  at  cMHMlBraUe  length.  It  teens  pfobabb  that 
be  had  some  share  in  both. 

See  the  work*  n>cnt»onefl  below  in  the  article  on  the  elder  Robert 
Sempill.  and  The  Poem!  of  the  Semptlh  of  lidtren,  «!.  Jamc»  P,it<  r«on 
F-diiiburuh,  l84'>),  /I  I.ilrr.iry  JlrJ.^ry  of  S,(olhnil.  by  J.  H.  Millar 
•903);  and  NoUt  and  Queruf,  9th  *ofic»  (xi..  190 j,  pp.  4J6-437}. 
SBpPILk  BOBBRT  (the  elder]  (c.  isjo-isqs).  Scottish 
ballad-writcr,  was  In  all  probabUitjr  a  cadet  of  illegitimate  birth 
of  tbe  aoUe  house  of  Sempill  or  Semple.  Very  Utile  is  known 
ol  his  life.  Ho  appoais  to  have  vent  tome  tine  in  Paris.  He 
was  probably  t  aoMIer,  tad  aiast  have  held  some  oHea  at  the 
Scottish  court ,  as  hb  name  appears  in  the  lord  (reasurer^hotks  in 
February  i  $67-1 568,  and  hb  writings  show  him  to  have  had  an 
fntinule  knowledge  of  court  affairs.  He  was  a  bitter  opponent 
of  0^"'"  M  iry  ind  of  the  Catholic  Churrh.  Sempill  was  present 
a;  ihc  sicpu  ol  Lfi'-h  (1559-1560).  w.is  in  F'.iri'^  in  i  s:  i,  but  was 
driven  away  by  the  massacreof  St  Bartholomew.  He  was  prob- 
attly  present  at  the  siege  of  Edinburgh  Castle  (i57j),servingwith 
the  army  of  James  Douglas,  earl  of  Mortt)n.  He  died  in  is<)5 
Hb  chief  works  are:  "  The  Ballat  maid  vpoun  ^largrct  Fleming 
callit  the  Flenqmg  bark  "  The  defence  of  Criasell  Sande- 
Isndb";  "  The  Clafth  Moditat  or  BaBat  of  Jonet  Raid,  ane 
Violet  and  Ane  Quhyt,"  aU  three  in  the  Bannatyne  MS.  Hicy 
arc  characterized  by  extreme  coarseness,  and  are  probably  among 
his  earlier  works.  His  chief  political  poems  arc  "  The  Regcntis 
Tragedic."  a  broadside  of  1570;  "The  Sejje  of  the  Castcl  of 
Edinburgh  "  (1573),  interesting  from  an  hisioriial  fMjini  of  view; 
"  Ane  Complaint  vpon  fortoun  ..."  (1581),  and  "The  Legend 
of  tbe  Biidlop  of  St  AadnisLyfe  callit  Mr  Pattik  AdaaMone  " 
(1583). 

See  Chnmidt  ef  S<ot:ish  Poetry  (cd.  James  Sibbald,  Edinburgh, 
ian)iand"EaNyson  the  PocuefRcnfrewihife."  by.WiU>>n  Mother- 


welt.  In  Tht  Harp  tj  Renfrtwtkin  (Pauley,  1819;  reprinted  1873). 
McxJrm  editions  of  Sempill  arc .  "  Sege  of  the  Cattei  04  Edinburgh. 

.•»  f.ir»imile  reprint  »iih  iniroduction  by  David  Constable  (iSit); 
Ike  Sen>(riU  Biijlale^  (1.  (j  Stevcnwn.  Ki"!(nbur,;h,  lHj3)  containing 
all  the  rxx-iiis;  Saltnail  poems  af  the  Keformatiim  (ed.  jaOMS  CftS* 

stoun,  Scotiiiih  Text  Soc  ,  3  v  iU..  i I'^-iSqj)^  vMih  •  nemoir  of 

Sempill  artd  a  bibliography  of  hi5  pi>em». 

SBMOR-EN-AUXOIS,  a  town  of  eastern  France^ C^ttl of  tB 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  C6tc-d'0r,  45 in.^JI.W. of 
Dijon  on  the  Paris-Lyon  railway.  Pop.  (1906)  J278.  Scmur 
occupies  one  of  the  finest  sites  in  France,  on  the  citrcmity  of  a 
plateau  dominating  tbe  river  Armancon,  whkh  sunrouods  the 
town  on  three  aides.  The  river  forms  tUs  estzemity  into  a 
pcniamla  whieh  la  oeei^ied  by  tiw  dd  town,  once  sairouaded  by 
nuapafta,  the  remains  of  whkh  are  slOl  to  be  seen.  An  isthmus, 
on  which  stands  the  castle,  unites  the  older  to  the  newer  quarter, 
in  whirh  .ire  siTuatcd  an  old  gateway  of  the  i  5th  fcntury  and  the 
church  uf  NoUe-Dame.  This  building,  which  belongs  mainly  to 
the  I  jth  century,  is  one  of  the  purest  examples  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture in  Burgundy,  though  the  narrowness  of  the  nave,  to  some 
degree,  spoils  its  proportions.  The  portal  with  its  three  arched 
openings  projects  from  the  facade,  w  hich  b  flanked  by  two  square 
towers  surmounted  by  balustrades.  Of  the  artistic  features  of  the 
interior  one  of  the  BMNt  noteworthy  is  the  sculptarod  ketone  of 
the  vaulting  of  llM  apaa^  t^taseathig  the  oowiiiag  of  the  Virgia. 
.IhecastkCiithsad  I4tlieeatariss)consisuof  a  rectaagidar  keep 
flanked  by  four  towers.  Fstthms  of  it  are  still  In  use.  Among 
the  numerous  old  houses  in  the  town  bone  belonging  10  ihc  time 
of  Louis  XIV.  of  which  the  last  proprietor  was  Florent  Claude  du 
Chitelet,  husband  of  the  friend  of  Voltaire.  It  is  now  used  as  a 
hospitaL  Scmur  posscsM>  a  sub-prefecture,  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance  arni  a  conunuii.il  ctjllf^c.  It  is  an  important  market 
centre  for  the  Auxob  and  Morvan,  and  has  trade  in  horses,  grain, 
shespb  fruit  and  vegetables.  Cement,  leather,  od, 'and  dhcaucal 
manures  are  among  its  industrial  products. 

Semur  (Sinemurum)  was  a  Gallic  fortress  in  theil.irk  a^cs  and  ia 
fi-ii<1.il  limes  a  caslle  (»(  (he  dukes  of  Rurgundy.  In  ihr  iitheentury 
il  I  Hr  .irif  capital  of  Auxois.  It*  commun.il  i  fi.irirr  il.in-s  from  IJ70. 
The  inc^^orporation  of  burgundy  with  France  was  rcustcd  by  the 
town,  which  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  (he  royal  traofis  in  1478. 
During  the  wars  of  irligion  in  the  i8(h  century  h  served  as  refuge 
for  the  l,m(>iier».  and  though  it  submitted  to  Henry  IV.  at  bitaccc^ 
tion  its  fortifications  were  destroyed  in  l602. 

SiMAC  M  MBIUIAll,  QABBIBL  (i71«-i8c)3).  French  writer, 
aoa  of  Jean  Sfaa^  phyaidaa  to  Lads  XV.,  was  bom  hi  Pstia 
in  1736.  He  catMd  tht  dvil  service  in  1762;  two  yean  later 
he  bought  tbe  oflice  Of  master  of  requests,  and  in  1766  further 

advanced  his  position  by  a  rich  marriage.  lie  was  successively 
intendant  of  La  Rochellc,  of  Aix  and  of  Valenciennes.  In  1776 
he  became  intendant-general  for  ^vjr,  but  was  soon  comfK-lled 
to  resign.  He  had  hoped  to  be  made  minister  of  finance,  and 
was  disapiHiinted  by  the  nomination  of  Neckcr,  of  whom  he 
became  a  bitter  opponent.  He  was  intimate  with  thccomtesse 
dc  Tcss6,  sister  of  the  doc  ds  Choissul,  tad  k  1 781  met  Madame 
de  Crtqiiy,  then  ststy-tevea  yeaisetage^  tad  htgana  kmg  iricnd- 
ahipwithhflr.  tti flwt boA was thefittHlBBslnkwiwr fAmrn 
ds  fTin^,  frSKim  ptialbm  UiMli,  thought  hgr  many  people 
at  the  time  to  be  genuine.  In  the  next  year  folfewed  the  Con- 
sidtralions  fur  Its  rUfinses  el  U  luxf.  conjbitiiif;  the  opinions  of 
Nccker;  and  in  178S  the  more  valuable  Lunsuifralions  sur 
I'etprit  el  les  merurs,  a  book  which  abounds  in  sententious,  but 
often  cxccv.ively  frank,  sayings.  S^nac  witnessed  the  beginnings 
of  the  Revolution  in  Paris,  but  emigrated  in  1790,  making  hb 
way  first  to  London,  and  ihen.  In  1791,  to  Alx-la-Chapclle,  where 
he  met  Pierre  Alexandre  dc  Tilly,  who  asserts  in  his  Uemoiri 
that  SCaac  attributed  the  miaiactuaca  of  Louis  XVL  to  tha 
rcftanl  of  Us  own  aervtocs.  In  tf9Sr  ^vhBs  hb  reooDcctlous  of 
the  Revolution  were  still  fresh,  he  wrote  a  novel,  L'£mitri  CHara* 
burg,  4  vols.,  1797),  which  shows  perspicacity  and  good  judgment 
in  Its  treat rncf.l  of  events.  It  wa?,  rcprin'ril  i.i  1904  in  an 
abridged  fcjtm  by  Casimir  Stryienski  and  i-  rantz  Kunck-Brentano. 
At  the  invitation  of  Catherine  II.  Sinac  went  in  1793  to  Russia, 
where  he  hoped  to  become  imperial  historiographer,  but  his 
manners  dbpleased  Catherine,  who  contented  herself  with  dis- 
misiing  him  with  a  pension.  From  Russia  ha  wont  to  Hamburg, 
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and  tbcnce  (O  VicnnA,  where  he  found  a  friend  in  th«  prince 
di  LigOe.  He  died  on  the  i6th  of  August  iSoj.  S^nac  also 
wietc  *  nodcratc  exposition  of  the  causes  that  kd  to  the  revolu- 
tion, dltidad  Dm  ttntttmtmtnt,  da  wueurs  a  dtt  conJUwnt  tn 
FtmB$  tMiU  U  giiabiHM,  tm  h»  tandtnt  its  prmctpam 
ftamMiu  dm  ripit  it  LtmU  XVit  tlw  bit  ptrt  was  tcprinted 
(i8ij)  by  the  due  de  Levis  with  a  notice  of  the  author  as  Por- 
traits  ttcaracUra.  Steac  collected  his  own  <EMtm  ^UlmyAtfufi 
tt  tiutrains  (i  vttb.)  at  Hamburg  in  179c. 

See  his  (Emtm  ekoitiet,  edited  by  M.  dc  Leicure  in  1862;  Ltltrti 
inUittt  dt  Madamt  de  Crtqui  6  Sinac  de  Meilkan  (1856).  edited  by 
Edouard  Fournicr;  Louis  Lcgrand,  Stnac  de  Meilkan  ei  fimUnd«mte 
du  limnaui  el  du  CamMiu  (l86ajj  and  the  aotin  by  Feniand 
I ,^,v|  ,  >  his  editloii  (1909)  «f  the  CmriUnHmu  tur 
I'espril «  Ui  mantrs. 

nHANOOUR.  £TIENNB  PIVERT  DB  (1770-1846),  French 
author,  was  born  in  Paris  in  November  177a  His  father  desired 
bim  to  enter  the  seminary  ol  Saint'>SuIpice  preparatory  to  be- 
conbM  »  pdeat,  but  SaiaBOoari  to  moid  a  protcnion  for  which 
he  had  no  vacattea,.iMnt  on  a  vUt  to  Switanland  io  1789. 
At  Fribourg  he  married  in  1790  a  young  RcndiwonMii,  Made* 
moiscUe  Dai^et,  but  the  marriage  was  iMt  a  happy  one.  His 
wife  refused  to  accompany  him  to  the  Alpine  soliiudr  he  desired, 
and  they  stilled  in  Fribourg.  His  absence  from  France  at  the 
outbreak  of  ihc  Revolution  was  interpreted  ai  hoslility  to  the 
new  government,  and  his  name  was  included  in  the  list  of  emi- 
grants. He  visited  France  from  time  to  time  by  sti-allh,  but 
he  only  succeeded  in  saving  the  remnants  of  a  considerable 
fortune.  In  1799  he  published  in  Parisbis  Afarmj  jMr/d  niUure 
primMlt  de  I'komme,  a  book  containing  impassioned  descriptive 
paaMgN  which  mark  him  out  as  a  precursor  of  the  romantic 
BMvement.  His  parents  and  bis  wile  died  before  the  dose  of  the 
ccntuiy,  and  ScBtaoonr  was  in  Vnia  In  itoi  when  be  began 
OttrQiMM,  which  was  finished  in  Switzerland  two  years  later, 
and  fdnted  (Paris,  *  vols.)  in  1804.  This  singular  book,  which 
ha.s  never  lost  ils  [xipularity  with  a  limittd  class  of  rta  '.crs,  uas 
followctl  in  the  next  year  by  a  treatise  D(  I'dm^tur,  in  whith  he 
attacked  the  ac<  epU  il  sm  iai  lunv erilioiis.  Ot-ermiinn,  which  is 
to  a  great  extent  inspired  by  Rousst-au,  was  edited  and  praised 
■OfiCessively  by  Sainte-Deuve  and  by  George  Sand,  and  had  a 
eouidcrable  influence  both  in  France  and  England.  It  is  a  series 
of  ktteiB  supposed  to  be  written  by  a  solitary  and  melancholy 
wboee  headquarten  are  placed  in  a  lonely  valley  of  the 
Tbe  iHoiyaenv  of  the  book  in  the  large  class  of  Wer- 
thertan-Byronic  Uteratoie  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  hero,  in- 
stead of  feeling  the  vanity  of  things,  recognises  his  own  inability 
to  be  and  do  what  he  wishes.  Professor  Brandes  has  pointed  out 
that  while  Keni  was  appreciated  by  some  of  the  ruling  spirits  of 
tlie  century,  Ot'crmiinn  was  understood  only  by  the  highly  Rifled, 
sensitive  temperaments,  usually  slranRers  to  success.  Senancour 
was  tinged  to  s<jmc  extent  with  tlie  older  philosophc  form  of 
free-thinking,  and  had  no  sympathy  with  the  Catholic  reaction. 
Having  no  resources  but  his  pen,  Scnancour  was  driven  to  hack- 
work during  the  period  which  elapsed  between  his  return  to 
Fmoe  (tSoj)  and  h^  death  at  St  Cloud  (loth  of  January  1846); 
bat  aome  «f  the  dnrm  of  OtowoNM  b  to  be  found  in  the  litres 
MUOaHmtf mm  HtHainiiiemim.  ThiefB  and  ViHetaMbi  mocca^ 
sivcly  obtained  for  Scnancour  from  Louis  Phih'ppe  pensions 
which  enabled  him  to  pass  hLs  last  days  in  comfort.  He  wrote 
late  in  life  a  seeond  novel  in  U  tters  entitled  /jnftc/Ztf  (iflljj).  He 
composed  his  own  epitaph;  £ierniU,  soil  mon  asiU, 

Scnancour  is  imraoftanaed  far  Eiigiiih  leadsii  In  the  Ctmmamn 
of  Matthew  Arnold.  Ottmamm  ima  wna  Imndatad  faN»  EBglish, 
irith  bioiraphical  iwl  critical  introduction,  bv  A.  G.  Waite  (1903). 
See  the  prcfare  by  Saintc  Bcuvc  to  hk  edition  (1833,  a  VCHs.)  of 
Ohftmann.  and  two  arliilf>  Portraits  conlemfvrains  (vol.  i.);  Vn 
I'rciurifur  anil  Stnjniour  (iSdj)  by  J.  Lcval!"i»,  who  reeei\  i-<J  niiuh 

infuriiiaiion  from  S'nanc[iur\  daughter,  Eulalie  dc  Scnancour. 
hrrseK  a  juurn.ilist  nnd  novelise;  and  a  Wogmphicel  and  Critical 
study  Sennnmur,  by  J.  Mcrlant  (1907). 

SBNARMONT.  ALEXANDRE  ANTOINE  BUREAU  DE  (1760- 
1810),  French  artillery  general,  was  bom  at  Strassburg,  and 
educated  at  tbe  Meta  school  for  engineer  and  artillery  cadets. 
In  178s  bewaaoonuniiriancd  in  tbe  aitillciy,  in  which  be  served 
aa  a  tt^meMl  efBoer  for  fifteen  yean.  In  iSoo  be  woo 


credit  both  by  his  exertions  in  bringing  the  artillery  of  the  Army 
of  Reserve  over  the  Alps  and  bjr  Ua  handling  of  guns  in  the 
battle  of  Marengo.  In  1806,  as  a  general  of  brigade,  and  oob- 
mandcr  of  the  artillery  of  an  army  corps,  he  took  part  in  the  Jcnn 
and  Eytou  ampajgnai  But  he  is  wnembcied  chiefty  In  con- 
neiion  with  tbe  "  cnsedMt  aktadt "  wbfcb  vaa  tbe  cntnl 
feature  of  Napoleon'k  matufed  tactical  tyitem,  and  which 
Senarmoot  put  into  execution  lor  tbe  first  time  at  Friedland 
(f.*.).  For  this  feat  he  was  made  a  baron,  arul  in  i<v33  he  was 
promoted  general  of  division  by  Napoleon  on  the  field  of  battle 
in  front  of  Madrid.  He  wao  UDed  at  tbo iie(e «t  CuBs  OB  tbo 

j6th  of  October  i8to. 

SENARMONT,  HENRI  HUREAU  DE  (i8o9-i86i),  French 
mineralogist  and  physician,  was  bom  at  Brou£,  Eure  ct  Loire,  on 
the  61  h  of  September  1808.  He  became  engineer-in-chicf  of 
miaOk  and  pnilceior  of  mineralogy  and  director  of  studiea  at  the 
fiooledeilifaictttFeiia.  Ilewaadistlnguiifaedforhisicaeaichet 
on  pohllHtiatt  and  on  the  artificial  formation  of  mlnctaia.  Be 
alM  wrote  cnaya  and  prepared  maps  on  the  geology  of  SdM  at 
Mame  and  Seine  et  Oisc  for  the  Oological  Survey  o(  FInnen 
(1844).  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  jolh  of  June  1862. 

SENATE  (Lat.  scntUus,  from  root  sen-,  as  in  ienex,  old;  the 
root  Is  the  Sanskrit  sana,  cf.  Gr.  trtn;  the  same  clement 
appears  in  icnor,  seigneur,  seneschtil)  literally  the  assembly  of 
old  men,'  originally  the  heads  of  the  chief  families,  and  hettce. 
in  general,  the  upper  council  in  a  governmental  s>'Stcffl.  The 
Latin  word  corresfionds  with  the  Greek  gerousia  (f.*.),  the  1 
of  the  similar  body  at  Sparta;  it  must  tvot  be  used  of  the 
thenic  ooundl  (fee  fiovU)  at  Athens,  which  waa  in  aB  1 
a  dlflcient  body.  Tbe  Athenian  Ana|Mfua  (f .si)  Rpceotals  the 
Roman  senate.  The  word  is  applied  primarily  to  the  aristocratic 
Roman  assembly  (ace  below).  It  is  also  used  to  designate  the 
second  chamber  in  the  legislatures  of  France,  Italy  and  the 
United  States,  as  also  in  those  of  the  separate  states  composing 
the  Union;  in  the  British  legislature  it  is  reiiri-senti-d  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  Uy  analogy  the  title  is  used  for  the  governing 
bodies  of  various  educational  institutions,  e.g.  in  the  universities 
of  Cambridge  and  London,  and  also  in  certaun  American  colleges 
and  universities,  where  it  denotes  an  advisory  body  composed  of 
representatives  of  tbe  students  as  well  as  members  of  the  faculty. 
So  in  the  Scottish  colleges  the  governing  body  u  the  Scnatus 
Acadtnkus.  In  Scottidi  law,  the  lofda  of  session  (m.  judges)' 
am  calkd  oenalon  of  the  CnOegp  of  Justice,  which  ia  hadf 
spoken  of  as  a  senate. 

The  Ancient  Roman  Senate.  (A)  History. —  The  senate  or 
council  of  elders  futmcil  the  oldest  and  most  permanent  ( 
in  the  Roman  constitution.  The  authorities  are 
unanimous  in  a^iribing  the  origin  of  the  senate  to 
Romulus,  who  chose  out  too  of  the  best  of  his  subjects 
to  form  bis  advising  body.  They  are,  however,  far  from  unaal> 
mous  in  their  account  of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  senate 
down  to  the  foundation  of  the  republic  The  only  facta  OB 
which  they  an  all  agieed  are  thu  in  jap  B.C  it  already  «db> 
tained  300  memben,  and  (bat  a  dirthictiaa  already  eaiited 
within  it  between  #alwt  labnwi  gnUium  and  minwitm  gentiMm 
(Livy  i.  3s;  Cic.  tk  rtp.  iL  10.  35;  Dionys.  11.  47).  Moreos«cr, 
with  one  exception  they  a^rec  in  asserting  that  throuRhout  tVic 
monarchical  perioti  the  senate  consisted  entirely  of  patritians. 
There  is  undoubii  lly  Mcne  connexion  betwc-cn  the  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  the  senate  by  the  admi.ssion  of  new  members  and  the 
distinction  between  two  classes  of  paires.  The  most  probable 
view  seems  to  be  that  the  rise  in  the  number  of  tbe  senators  was 
due  to  tbe  gradual  incorporation  of  frceb  dencnta  into  the 
patddan  community,  with  a  coBSeguent  increase  of  gmte;  and 
that  the  new  dana,  ook  of  wbk^  new  nemben  cum  kle  the 
lenale,  were  the  fCMlct  Hriaerar.  Tbe  eidttsivdy  petlldatt  chai^ 
acter  of  the  senate  at  this  period  seena  an  toevftable  iBtoreeee 

from  all  that  we  know  of  the  political  position  of  the  plehs  at  the 
■  With  the  idea  of  age  i*  conjoined  that  of  fuperior  wiadom  and 
espcricoce,  worthy  of  respect  and  qualified  to  decide:  d.  the  Anglo- 
Saaon  Wtanagcmot,  the  aMembly  of  tbe  wise  umb.  Originally  the 
mndmwi^theadviam^e^   
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tiae,  cad  tfae  evideiice  of  Zooim  to  the  contrary  is  univerully 
diKicdlUd.  Tke  aippobtBcat  «l  lenators  depended  entirely 
upon  tht  Ua§.  they  wcic  not  appolaud  for  life,  but  at  the 
pletmie  of  tke  kins  who  siuamooed  thtaa.  It  is  possible  that 
a  kiiig  might  change  his  advisett  during  hb  teign,  and  a  nev 
king  could  certainly  absuin  from  sammonfng  some  of  those  con- 
vened by  his  predecessors.'  The  powers  of  the  senate  at  fhislinic 
were  very  indefinite.  Tradition  ascribes  to  it  the  control  of  thc 
inlrTret;num  an<]  a  power  of  sanctiuning  acts  of  slat''  (patrum 
amhnUai),  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  signiiicance  for 
this  early  period.  It  seems  also  to  have  poawaaed  a  ctistomary 
right  of  000 trailing  foreign  policy,  for  the  ancient  formula  of  the 
pBtiaktiefcM  10  ^e  sanction  of  the  patra  (Livy  i.  ji).  From  the 
MBBte  also  murt  i»ve  htOk  tkotm  the  ddgintco  apMinUd  fay 
Uw  king  eithct  to  be  hb  oncutive  repwwntntivi  una  he  «u 
absent  in  the  field  (proffectia  urbi),  or  to  asaiil  bfn  Ib  JloMicUon 
{lIviH  ptrdueUumis,  quaestares  farricidii). 

The  abolition  of  monarchy,  and  the  substitution  of  two 
annually  elected  consuls  did  not  at  first  bn'ng  any  im{)ortant 
BkftrMj  ^'^•''"86  in  the  position  of  the  senate.  It  was  the  con- 
ffr^rtifr.  cutting  bod/  of  the  consuls,  meeting  only  at  their 
pleasure,  and  owing  its  appmntment  to  them,  and 
iCBininad  •  ponwr  disUoctJljr  Mcoodory  to  the  ma^iatntcs,  w  it 
had  b«ca  I6nnci|y  to  tlit  king.  Th«  owgjbtntcn  at  ikii  tiaw 
were  cImnb  Mtliiely  ftom  tlw  patrician  kmntt,  and  the  tcoata 
lotng  miMkliMd  a  •tronghoM  of  itatrldan  prejudice.  IVadltlon 
ascribes  to  the  first  consuls  some  change  in  the  das.*;  from  which 
senators  were  drawn,  but  various  accounts  of  the  change  arc 
given  (Livy  ii.  i;  Fcsius,  p,  jsi;  Dionys.  v.  13;  cf.  Tac.  At\n. 
xi.  J5).  Whatever  the  exact  nature  of  the  change,  we  may  be 
certain  that  plebeians  were  not  introduced  into  the  senate  at  this 
time.  Sucli  a  change  is  utterly  improbable  at  the  crisis  o(  a 
patrieba  CM^  i^tlat,  such  as  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins 
ceftaiidy  was;  and  thm  b  no  evidence  for  the  esiatcnce  of  a 
pkbciao  lenator  bcfoie  theyeHr40i  b.c.  Thetlatcment  that  some 
inodUicitten  In  the  origiail  prindpfc  of  selection  WIS  aide  in  this 
year  b  Invariably  introduced  as 'an  explanation  of  the  title 
pr.lrff  (onsfripti,  which  ii  Jicld  to  imply  a  di"'i  h  -m  n  if  rank 
within  the  senate,  as  derived  from  the  formiiiu  ol  summons 
"  qui  patrcs,  qui  constripti  (cj/ti)."*  But  either  this  formula 
is  not  as  early  as  509  B.C.  or  the  term  censcripli  <toes  not  refer 
only  to  plelK-ians.  In  one  rrs(H-ct  the  substitution  of  consuls  for 
kings  tended  to  the  subordination  of  the  chief  magistrates  to 
the  Moate.  Tbe  consuls  held  office  only  for  one  year,  while  ihc 
MMie  WIS  a  pcTmaaent  body;  in  cnpcrience  and  prcstige  its 
individual  meinbcii  were  often  superior  to  the  consobof  the  year. 
It  W3S  therefore  improbable  that  the  magistrate  would  venture 
to  disregard  the  advice  of  his  contiltum,  especially  as  he  himself 
would  pass  into  the  M-n.Uc  at  the  close  of  hi?,  year  of  ofTuc, 
according  to  a  recogni/.ed  custom  which  was  gradually  mcMiifying 
the  theoretical  freedom  of  choice  that  the  consuls  possessed  with 
regard  lo  their  comiitum.  It  was  probably  in  their  capacity 
of  cs-magisliatcs  that  plebeians  first  entered  the  senate;  for 
tlic  first  plebeian  senator  mentioned  by  Livy^P.LiciaiusC^vus, 
was  also  the  first  plebeian  consular  tribuao.  Thb  b  hardly 
likely  to- be  mere  coincidence.  Of  the  two  Mandhig  powers 
which  the  senate  inherited  from  the  monarchy,  the  hKlentfitum 
and  the  patrum  auclorilat,  the  first  had  become  even  rarer  of 
exercise  than  before;  fur  if  cither  consul  existed  to  nominate  a 
successor,  iitUrrc^num  could  iiul  l>r  resorted  to.  The  piiirum 
OMCtOriias,  on  (he  other  hand,  dcvclopnl  into  a  definite  right 
claimed  by  the  senate  to  give  or  i>'ithhold  its  con5<'nt  to  any 
legislative  or  elective  act  of  the  ccmiiia,  which  could  not  be 
valid  without  such  consent.  The  control,  too,  which  it  had  long 
exercised  over  foreign  policy  must  have  increased  the  importance 
of  the  senate  in  a  period  of  comtaalvsifnn  with  the  nations  of 
Italy.  But  in  ths  «nt|y  icpttbUc  the  saat*  ivniined  ptimsrily 

'  For  other  views  on  this  point  lec  Dbnm  IL  tSu  who  amintains 
that  (he  Koators  were  elected  by  the  cfiuifc  MH  T.  Momniicn. 

StaatsTtthl,  iii  844.  S54.  who  maintains  ar»  automatic  compoiitian  of 
the  early  se-n-ite 

*  For  another  view,  however,  tee  Willcms,  Lt  Sinat,  L  p.  37  aeg. 


an  advising  body«  and  had  as  yet  assumed  no  defimte  executive 
powers. 

In  the  Inst  tm  oentutics  of  the  repafalk  wc  find  tbsiagfent 
chaage  has  IdtCB  pinoe  In  the  posinen  of  the  ienal«.  It  b 
aoir  a  self-eiibtciit»  atttoanticsUy  constituted  body,  bdependcnt 
of  the  maf^strates,  a  tecognked  factor  in  the  constitution  and 

the  wieldcr  of  extensive  powers.  Its  self-existence  toulj  only 
be  secured  by  a  transference  of  the  selection  of  the  senate  from 
the  magistrate  lo  some  other  authority,  and  was  actually  effected 
by  entrusting  Ibe  selection  to  the  recently  ia^iituteij  college 
of  censors.  The  censoiship  was  instituted  in  44}  B.C.,  and  some 
time  before  the  year  311  it  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Uctia 
Knalus.  Conditions  of  selection  had  also  been  imposed  by  311, 
which  nude  the  coostitutionof  the  senate  piacticaliy  autonalic 
En-curufe  magistrate!  were  now  ndfflittcd  as  a  natter  of  course, 
together  with  any  other  persons  who  had  done  conspicuous 
public  service  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  magistracy  or  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  army;  and  for  some  time  before  Sulla's  dictatorship 
little  power  of  choice  can  really  have  reste<l  with  the  censors. 
L.  Cornelius  Sulla,  while  aboli.shing  the  censorship  (immediately 
revived),  also  secured  an  entirety  automatic  cumi>u^iiun  for  the 
senate  by  increasing  the  number  of  quaestors,  and  eiucting  that 
•U  cs-quaestois  should  peas  at  once  into  the  senate.  This  cn- 
acUneat  provided  for  tlw  nuntenanee  even  of  the  increased 
of  too  iciiaton»  twenty  qjonatoriaan  pissing  into  the 
senate  every  year.  The  senate^  powers  had  now  extended  far 
beyond  its  two  ancient  pretogativcs  of  appointing  an  intcircx, 
and  rat ifying  decisions  of  the  comitia.  The  first  of  these  powers, 
as  has  been  shown  above,  had  fallen  into  pra<  tical  disuse,  and  the 
second  had  for  some  reason  become  a  mere  form  by  the  last 
century  of  the  republic.  It  is  improbable  that  the  change  was 
entirely  the  result  of  the  itx  fubUtia  of  387  B.C.,  which  decreed 
(hat  the  senate  should  exercise  its  auctoritas  before  the  vo(in|t 
instead  of  after*  though  this  law  may  have  formed  part  of  a 
pracesi  vefy  tiwperfect^  known  to  us  by  which  senatorial  control 
of  bgislallea  hi  thb  focm  wan  «a4tidly  miUiiicd.  But  the 
senate  had  scqutied  s  far  more  effective  control  ovter  the  popular 
vote  through  the  observance  of  certain  unwrii  ten  rules  regulating 
the  relatiou  between  &eiiale  and  magistrates.  It  was  generally 
understood  that  the  magistrate  should  not  question  the  p<-oplc 
on  any  important  matter,  wit hout  (he  senate's  con^-nt,  nor  refuse 
(o  do  so  at  its  request;  that  one  magistrate  should  not  employ 
his  veto  to  qua'ih  the  act  of  another  except  at  the  senate's 
bidding,  nor  r^  .  !.■,>  do  so  when  directed.  Such  was  the 
situation  which  had  developed  out  of  the  tendency  noticed  above 
for  the  nsgbtmte  to  be  advised  by  hb  council  in  ell  imporunt 
matters.  Again,  the  earlier  control  of  CsreigA  policy  developed 
into  a  definite  claim  put  forward  by  the  senate  and  recognlied 
by  the  conslilution  1<1  conduct  all  negoii.itions  with  a  foreign 
power  and  ft.ime  an  alli.incc  which  should  nietely  beoilcteil  lothc 
people  (or  ratification  For  the  orgini/.aiton  of  a  new  Roman 
province  even  this  formal  ratification  was  dis|>enscd  with,  and  a 
commission  of  senators  alone  aided  (he  victorious  general  in  the 
organiaationof  his  conquests  The  senate  alsn  held  an  important 
power  In  its  right  to  distobuie  sphere:,  ol  rule  among  the  various 
magiBtntes.  It  seems  also  to  have  bsd  entire  control  over  the 
external  rebtions  of  the  free  cities  which  wcie  scattefed  thiongh- 
out  the  provinces,  but  formed  no  adtnintstralive  parts  of  those 
provinces,  holding  their  rights  by  charter  for  which  they  de- 
pended u(>on  the  stn.ile.  The  control  of  fmance  wiis  .ilso  en- 
tirely in  the  senate's  h.inds.  Three i  irt  un'.slatices  liad  combined 
lo  bring  alx)ut  this  les.ilt .  The  censors,  who  were  only  ocLasional 
oHicials,  wcie  entrusted  with  the  leasing  of  the  public  revenues; 
the  senate  not  only  directed  the  amngements  made  by  them, 
and  received  appeab  against  oppressive  contracts,  but  also  con- 
trolled any  flaaiiebi  es^ments  that  had  to  be  made  during  the 
vacancy  in  the  censorship.  Again,  the  detaib  of  public  ex- 
penditure had  been  in  very  early  times  entrusted  to  the  quaestors, 
who,  when  the  m;igistrji:ies  were  multiplied,  occupied  an  en- 
tirely subordinate  [>i)siliun;  this  strengthened  the  position  of 
the  senate  as  the  nalur.il  director  of  a  young  and  inexpericm  cd 

magistrate.  Thirdly,  the  general  control  exercised  by  the  scoate 
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r  prarincU  «8Mte  inwlicd  hs  diiccOan  ol  th* 
tram  tbcpravloon,  wliidi  in  tlw  hter  n|wblk  focaMd  the 
property  of  the  >tate.  It  had  also  claimed  a  right,  anclttllenstd 
tm  the  time  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  of  granting  occupation  and 

ditrctinfi  alienation  of  public  lands,  or  of  accepting  or  rejecting 
gift*  and  bequests  to  the  slate.  Evcr>'  branch  of  slate  finance 
was  therefore  in  its  hands.  In  matters  of  criminal  jurisdiction 
the  saute  claimc^l  the  right  to  set  free  by  its  decree  in  case  of 
mWffCOC>'  the  full  powers  of  concilia  contained  in  the  Inperium 
of  a  magistrate,  but  limited  trarmaily  in  capital  cases  by  tuccesaivc 
laws  of  appeal.  The  cxcrdsc  of  this  right  amounted  to  a  declara- 
tkm  ol  mattiil  Uw»  tad  bad  tlie  effect  of  giving- the  oooml  the 
I  powKt  of  toauauy  JorbdietieB  wMcb  hftd  raided  Ib  the 
It  was  only  resorted  to  in  cases  el  ipedal  urgency, 
sudi  es  the  epidemic  of  poisoning  in  jji  B.C.  (Uvy  viii.  18), 
the  prcvalcnrc  of  Bacchanalian  licence  in  the  riiy  in  1R6  n  c. 
(id.  xxxix.  iH)  and  the  formidable  prepon<lcra:i<  e  c.f  the  re- 
volutionary- tril)iir'.c  Tiberius  Gracchus  in  133  n,c.  The  action 
of  the  senate  on  this  last  occasion  evoked  a  vigorous  protest  from 
the  people,  on  the  ground  that  the  senate  was  not  acting  on 
behalf  oil  the  state  against  its  enemies,  but  in  the  interest  of  one 
pttty  in  the  state  against  the  other;  and  a  law  of  C.  Gracchus 
•nbwquentijr  forbade  ujr  Micfa  aociae  of  CHUtal  juradirtton 
OB  the  pert  of  a  aagittitttlh  whether  iiithoHtBd  bjr  the  MBBte  or 
not.  The  «cnatewtlned,hBwevg,  to  make  me  of  this  decree, 
and  the  questioa  of  its  right  to  do  to  was  one  of  the  chief  lyum:  s 
at  issue  in  the  final  str\i}y;le  Ktwtcn  the  senatori.at  and  <lcmo- 
cratic  parlies.  The  best  known  instance  of  this  dccrdum  ullimum 
in  the  last  century  of  the  republic  is  that  of  63  d.c,  when  Cicero 
took  summary  action  against  the  Catilinarians,  and  justified 
his  action  on  the  plea  thai  this  decree  had  authorized  him  to  do 
10.  The  senate  also  exercised  a  police  control  in  Rome  in  sudden 
emergencies.  It  dissolved  by  a  decree  passed  in  64  B.C.  a  number 
of  tnde  gildi  wbkb  bed  becooietbe  ctnttee  of  poUtkal  diituiti- 
ance^  and  franed  decrees  from  time  to  time  detUng  with  bribery 
•■d  cemiptian.  The  chief  featiwe  .of  the  dcBNontkicwofaition 
at  Rorae  whUb  occupied  the  centoiy  following  the  tribunate  of 
T.  Gracchus  was  an  uncompromising  opposition  to  the  tenure 
of  these  e]rtensi%*c  powers  by  the  senate.  Sulla's  enactments  in 
81  B.C.,  which  aimc<l  at  restoring  its  ascentlancy,  show  clearly 
bow  much  power  it  had  already  lost;  and  his  attempts  to 
reinstate  it  were  short-lived  (sec  Rome:  History  II.  "The 
Republic  "}.  The  Gracchi  and  Caesar  alike  found  themselves 
ofafiged  to  override  eenatorial  prerogative  in  the  interests  of 
pwgwerive  legislation,  and  though  the  senate,  owing  to  its  strong 
hold  owr  the  megiltliqr,  meceeded  repeatedly  in  dealing  death 
to  il*a|iponcBt%  It  never  Mgrined  the  pepdar  oonildence;  and 
the  practical  extinction  of  the  eU  leoate  la  49  %c  was  hardly 
lamented. 

Caesar's  revision  of  the  senatorial  list  and  his  increase  of  the 
:  to  900  was  a  return  to  the  old  practice  by  which  kings 
and  the  early  magistrates  had  chosen  their  own  body 
of  Couiu  illors.  And  though  after  ihiv  revision  Sulla's 
arrangement  for  the  automatic  replenishing  of  the 
senate  was  restored,  yet  the  .growing  influence  exercised  by 
Caesar  and  his  successors  over  ekctieae  secured  their  control 
over  the  ^iramf  of  the  senatSi  StiD,  the  senate  «aa  regarded 
hi  the  eeriy  prindfiate  as  the  gmtiepracautive  of  Rpuhlican 
institutions,  and  Augustvs  todt  dshocate  peins  to  divide  his 
aalhority  with  the  senate.  In  legislation,  indeed,  the  senate  was 
supreme  under  the  principate.  The  legislative  powers  of  the 
conki.t  \>r<  lire  vi  ry  j^radually  extinct;  but  long  before  they  had 
disjii[>eareil  u  iiu.'nj;  (onsulla  had  come  to  take  the  place  of  /cjfcj 
in  ordinary  n;.i;ters,  an<l  with  this  preroKative  of  the  scnatethe 
princcps  never  ilireclly  interfered.  Jurisdiction  remained  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  repuMkan  courts,  but  such  cescs  as  did  not 
come  under  their  cognizance  were  divided  bel«eat  priocqia  and 
senate.  The  senate,  moreover,  waaleft  at  the hcadotibeoraiBary 
adnUnistration  of  Rome  and  Italy,  together  irith  those  provinces 
which,  not  requiring  any  military  foice  ROf  presenting  special 
administrative  diiTiculiics,  were  left  to  the  care  of  the  Roman 
people.   It  alio  retained  control  of  the  public  treasury  (tie 


AcBARnni),  whik  Caaw  administered  his  Ofim  tiossaijr  Oban). 
It  gradually  became  the  electing  body  for  the  annnalmagistrades; 
and,  as  entrance  to  It  wasstiU  won  chiefly  through  the  magistracy, 
co-optation  became  practically  the  principle  of  admission.  But 

the  iiowcr  the  senate  theoretically  possessed  of  creating  and 
(lci>osing  a  prinecfis  wa.s,  formally  at  least,  the  chief  of  its  pre- 
rogatives al  thi5  lime,  thoui;h  considerably  Umited  in  practice; 
It  had,  on  the  other  hand,  lost  all  ilscontrol  of  foreign  administia- 
lian,  which  had  once  Ix^n  the  bulwark  of  its  power;  aixl  thoogh 
occasionally  consulted  by  the  princeps,  it  was  entir^subocdiBato 
to  him  in  ihisd^artBSeat.  It  was  clearly  to  the  advaalagecf  tho 
early  Cacaan  to  pay  aB  a|(iaient  defcKBce  to  the ) 
give  to  thchr  tde  aaaiiiMBiaBoe  ofoonstltotloBs' 
in  this  capacity  the  senate  did  not  long  survive  the  ovcrthrev 
of  republican  government.  Though  occaslonaQy  roused  hito 
activity  during  the  2nd  and  3rd  ccnturie?,  it  ceased  after  the 
period  of  the  Julian  cmi)crors  to  have  any  real  control  of  aflairs. 
V'es|>asian  had  admitted  Italians  and  provincials  into  the  senate, 
with  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  increasing  its  value  as  a  representative 
council  of  the  empire;  but  this  widening  was  counterbalanced 
by  the  institution  of  an  hereditary  senatorial  order  by  Augustus, 
who  thus  gave  recognition  to  the  practical  exdusiveness  which 
had  gnnm  up  In  the  later  lepBhBcaa  period,  while  wstning  to 
hinueir  the  rii^  of  recndtihg  the  order. 

B  rrc\rdurr. — Senatorial  nrocc<lurc  rcraainc<l  eomparati\Tly 
unclunged  throughout  the  republic  and  the  first  three  centuries  of  the 
cmpife.  The  lipM  of  sa—eBing  the  lecuttc  belonged  oogiaBlhr  to 
the  con  tuts,  ana  later  to  the  eoosuU,  praetors,  ana  tribiuHa  of the 
picbs.  In  the  Ciceronian  period,  when  all  these  were  entttlcd  to 
tummon  the  meeting,  the  right  belonged  to  them  in  the  above  order 
of  precc<lcnce.  The  maptitratc  who  summoned  the  nenate  alM 
presided  and  brought  busine>>  t.<  f  >ci-  it.  He  fir»t  m.^de  Kt.\teineats 
to  the  house  on  important  public  affairs,  and  micht  then  al  his 
discretion  ask  the  opinion  oif  the  house  on  point*  ansiriK  out  of 
them,  or  invite  other  senators  to  speak  without  himscU  putiiog 
forward  any  definite  propo«iiion.  In  both  of  tiMK  caacs  he  was 
expected  to  follow  a  reg%iur  order  of  preceditnoe  hi  asking  for  votes 
or  «preche«,  and  the  magistrates  of  the  year  were  pirecuidcd  from 
cxprcsiinK  their  ooinion.  When  the  chief  scnaton  had  expreaed 
their  opinion  on  the  motion  of  the  president,  or  made  proposals  of 
their  o«n,  in  the  former  case  the  house  divided  on  the  moliun,  to 
the  latter  the  preHdont  put  to  the  house  in  succcsiioa  the  \'ari<xis 
pceposels made.  The  only  important  modihcatioa  of  this  ptix-itJure 
intraduocd  by  the  principate  was  the  eateniioo  of  all  the  prcstdiog 
mikgist  rate's  rights  to  the  princeps,  who^  however,  enjoyed  aUo  the 
right  of  giving  his  opinion  as  a  pHvate  senator. 

C.  /mifira. — The  senatorial  intignia  were  not  at  first  dittinpiished 
from  thiW'  <>(  ex-t:urule  magistrates,  Hut  \iy  decrees  the  i'road 
stripe  {latui  clavMi)  on  the  tunic  and  the  re<l  ■'hoe  daUfus  mulUui) 
l>ec.ime  distinctive  of  the  Knator  (hence  UiuUtius,  a  M-naior). 
Seats  in  the  theatre  were  reserved  for  senators;  and  ex-en  the  tons 
of  senators  adopted  the  UU»s  clamu  as  eariy  as  the  rciga  of  Auguateib 
and  probably  at  an  earlier  time.  Certain  disquahlicatiMH  were 
attached  to  senators  in  republican  times,  chief  of  wfaidl  was  thrif 
exclusion  from  tr.-ide ;  and  these  were  increased  under  the  principate. 
Failure  to  obser\*e  these  disqualifications,  or  any  public  discrace  or 
gro45  misconduct,  was  puni-.S'<l  tiv  removal  from  the  »enate  by  the 
censors,  until  that  office  fell  into  abeyance  after  the  time  of  Sulla. 
The  censorial  right  oi  rtmoviag  unworthy  members  from  the  wnats 
was  icvivBd  by  Augustus,  and  wsacwrcised  by  subee(|uctit  emperon 
at  a  yearly  leviMoa  of  the  lirt.  which  enpoiemeaied  the  fenaal 
Utihnet  wmha  prriadfcaWy  held  by  the  prfaioeps  in  his  eapadqf 

of  censor. 

It  has  lieen  questioned  whether  the  t«o  tra(!itii>nal  preri>gativea 
of  the  s<'nate,  the  control  of  tUt:  tnUrrr^Hunt  and  the  fxilmm 
auitorilas,  belonRiil  in  historical  times  to  the  senate  as  a  tiody,  or 
to  its  oairician  members  only,  or,  as  some  have  maintained,  to  the 
whole  body  of  petricians.  For  condictinK  views  on  this  subject,  ace 
P.  Wlleffls^  la  Sinat,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 ;  T.  Mommsen,  SiMtsmJU,  VL 
ioj7  et  seq.;  and  Rim.  Fortrkuntm,  i.  9ig.t49:  C.  C.  L.  Lanf^ 
Pe  pclrum  auct.  €«mm.  (Leipzig.  itS76-i877);  O.  Claaon.  Knttuht 
Ejdrlerunten  iker  dm  tAm  .Sli:al  (Kostock,  1817),  p.  41  et  seq.  lo 
favour  of  the  view  th.it  tin  wurj*  palres  and  patruii  arc  used  in  tins 
connexi^m  .is  the  equivalent  of  senators  may  be  cited  the  parjIWt 
use  of  the  term  patrician  magistrates  as  the  equivalent  ol  curule 
magistrates,  a  usage  due  to  the  fact  that  these  magistracies  were  foe 
more  than  a  century  reserxxd  for  patricians. 

General  BtBLiocaAriiv.— T.  Mommsen,  Slactsrttkl,  iu.  2  (yi 
edition.  l.eiprig.  1887) :  I'.  Willems.  Lf  Sfnnt  de  la  rfpMiqiu  rometmt 
(ind  »-fI  ,  Louviin,  inH?);  J.  Rubino.  Vnicnuckutnen  fiii.  "  voa 
dcm  Sen  He  unil  ilem  Patriciate,"  Cassel.  l8tQ);  A.  H.  J.  Greenidge, 
Roman  /'u'l'ir  /.nV.  ;>  ;6|  rt  seq.  flqul):  tji,  W.  Botsforrl.  RemcM 

Autmblut  (I909h  alio  art.  Romb.  HiMry.  (A.  M.  Cl.; 
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miBIBS,  JBAR  (1741-1809),  Swiss  pastor  and  voluminous 
writer  911  vegetable  physiology,  was  born  at  Geneva  on  the  6th 
of  May  I74>-  He  is  remembered  on  account  of  his  contributions 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  light  on  vegetatioa.  Though 
Marccllo  Malpighiand  Stephen  Hales  had  shown  that  a  great  part 
of  t  he  subftluce  of  plants  must  be  obtain^  d  from  the  at  mospbcre, 
no  progren  was  made  until  Charles  Bonnet  observed  on  leaves 
plunged  in  tented  water  bubbles  of  gu,  which  Joaeph  Pricstky 
neogniiedMoiyten.  Jan  Ingenhouai  proved  the  •imultaneous 
dfappeutM  of  cvbeok  add;  but  te  «m  Seoebier  who  dearly 
abowsd  that  tMi  activity  waa  ooBfiaed  to  tbe  green  parts,  and 
to  lhe«c  only  in  sunlight,  and  first  gave  a  connected  view  of  the 
whole  process  of  vegetable  nutrition  in  strialy  chemical  terms. 
He  died  at  Geneva  on  the  32nd  of  July  iSog. 

Sei;  Sachs,  Geschichie  d.  Bolanik.  and  Arbeileu,  vol.  it. 

SENECA,  the  name  of  iv,o  famous  men  (faihtr  and  son), 
natives  of  Corduba  (Cordova)  in  Sjxiin,  who  allaincd  eminence 
in  Rome  under  the  Early  Empire. 

Luaus  Annaei;s  Seneca  (e.  54  b.c.-aj>.  39),  called  Seneca 
"  the  elder  "  or  "  the  rheloridan,"  bdooged  to  a  wcll-toKlb 
equestrian  family  oiCofdubt.  Hispraenonenisiiiieertain/butin 
any  caseMarcusiaaoiititmycoojectureof  RaphadofVolterra. 
Durinc  *  lengthy  stay  OB  tiN»«eciaioB»  at  Rome  he  attended  the 
lectufcs  of  fanmis  ontdn  and  ifwtoridana,  to  prepare  for  an 
oflklal  career  as  an  advocate.  Hla  ideal  orator  was  Cicen>,  and 
he  disapproved  of  the  florid  teadcBcies  of  the  oratory  of\\i  time. 
During  t  hr  civil  wars  (which  kept  him  in  Spain  and  thus  prevented 
him  from  ever  hearing  Cicero  speak)  his  sympathies,  like  thos<  of 
his  native  place,  were  probably  with  I'ompcy,  as  wurc  ti^o^c  of 
his  son  and  his  grandson  (the  poet  Lucan).  By  his  wife  Uclvia  of 
Corduba  he  had  three  sons:  L.  Annacus  Novatus,  adopted  by  his 
father's  friend,  the  rhetorician  Junius  Gallio,  and  subsequently 
caQcd  L.  Junius  Gallio;  L.  Annaeus  Seneca,  the  philosopher; 
Abbooos  Mela,  the  father  of  the  poet  Locaa.  Ai'he  died  before 
ldDoa«waab«iddwdfayClaadia»(4i;  Soaoca.  at  BMam,  it.  4). 
and  the  latest  references  in  his  writLngs  are  to  tlie  period  immedi- 
ately after,  the  death  of  Tiberius,  he  probably  died  about  a.d.  jg. 
At  an  adv.inced  aj.;c,  at  the  request  of  his  sons,  he  prepared,  it  is 
said  from  memory,  a  collection  of  various  school  themes  and  their 
treatment  by  Greek  and  Roman  orators.  These  he  arranged  in 
ten  books  of  Controveniae  (imaginary  legal  cases)  in  which  74 
themes  were  discussed,  the  opinions  of  the  rhetoricians  upon 
each  case  being  given  from  different  points  of  view,  then  their 
divtai<H>  of  the  case  into  different  sin^c  questions  (JtviiM),  and, 
inally,  the  devkea  for  makiag  Uaick  Bppeor  white  aad  ex- 
tomaibg  ii|i«tieo  iftltm).  &ch  book  wm  fettadaeed  by  a 
pnfaoe,  in  whkb  the  cbaracteitstiea  «|  Jadlffdoal  rhetoricians 
were <iisnaied  in  a  livdy  manner.  He  woritbtacoinplcte,  but 
tiie  gaps  can  be  lo  a  certain  extent  filled  up  with  the  aid  of  an 
epitome  made  in  the  4th  or  ;th  century  for  the  use  of  schools. 
The  romantic  ekmL.us  were  utilized  in  the  collection  of  anecdotes 
and  talcs  called  G'f5/ij  Roiruinorum  (q.v.).  Forbooksi.,ii.,vii.,  ix., 
X.  wc  possess  both  the  original  and  the' epitome;  for  the  re- 
mainder we  have  to  rely  upon  the  epitome  alone.  Even  with  the 
aid  oi  the  latlOTi  teveo  of  the  prefaces  are  available.  .  The 
CMtrtmnlat  wtfe  onpplenented  by  the  Stusoriae  (excrdses  in 
hoatoloiy  or  doHberative  ocatoiy),  in  which  the  question  is  dis- 
CMMcd  whtthrf  flurtobi  *M»g^  thfluM  or  ibouM  not  be  doM^ 
The  whole  totm  the  nott  fanpbrtant  avtboctty  for  fbe  UMoiy 
of  contemporary  oratory.  Seneca  was  also  the  author  of  a  kwt 
historical  work,  containing  the  history  of  Rome  from  the  begin- 
ning 01  the  civil  wars  almost  down  to  his  own  death,  after  which 
it  was  published  by  his  son.  Of  this  we  learn  something  from  the 
younger  Seneca's  De  vUa  pciris  (H.  I'ctcr,  H iiloruorum  Romo- 
MOTum  frafmtHia,  1883,  pp.  jg>,  301),  of  which  the  beginning 
was  discovered  by  B.  G.  Niebuhr.  The  father's  claim  to  the 
Mtbonhip  of  the  rbetonical  woifc,  generally  ascribed  to  the  son 
dorfag  the  middle  ogM,  witViBdlnMlA  Ijgr  Ki^lMd  oi  Vdterra 
and  Justus  Liptiua. 

Editiow.— N.  Fabcr  (Fsris,  15*7):  J.  F.  Cronovius  (Leiden, 
1649.  Amsterdam.  1673);  (critiral)  C.  Burtian  (Leipzig,  1857):  A. 
KicMling  (Leipxig,  1872);  H.J.  Mailer  (Prague.  1887,  with  many 
UMteccsmy  coqitptvtca}.  Secalioartickbv  O.  itOMbacbia  Ptuty- 


AVissowa's  Rtalen(yklepak.l  pC  »  (iSm):  THlffefcSchwab^ 
Hut.  of  Roman  LUeraiur*  (Eag.  trani.,  1900).  a<i9;  M.  Sdiaas, 

Cfuhicku  der  romiicken  LiUfratHr,  ii.  I  (1899);  and  the  chapter  on 
"  The  Dttl.iimLTs,  "  in  G.  A.  Simcox.  Hiitory  of  Latin  Lileraiure,  L 
(|8«3).  On  S  nif  .^'i  itylo.  see  Max  Sander,  Der  Sprachttbrauch  det 
Rhetor  A.  S.  (W.iren.  1/577-1880);  A.  Ahlheim,  Dt  Stneeae  rkcions 

(1898),  p.  300:  on  his  inSoence  upon  his  son  the  philotopher, 
E.  RolUnd,Z>r  rin/lmm*4$StiiitueU  pirtttdurUlturtiwSintqM 
U  philotopike  ii90bi.  On  the  uae  of  Seneca  in  the CbM  JbMWMrwii, 
tec  L.  Fricdllader.  DtriUUuMgpt  ««t  dcr  5lilMi|iadtKhlf  Jtian 

(Eng.  trans.,  ilL  p.  16  and  appendix  in  iv.). 

Luaos  ANNAEtrs  Sekeca  (c.  3  b.c.-aj>.  65),  suttsman  and 
phitosopher,  waa  the  second  aon  of  the  rhetoiician.  BistcadieiB 
were  Attaltn,  a  Stoics  aad  SeUMi,  apupO  oi  the  SeitiL  InUa 
yoalb  bo  woo  a  vegetarian  and  a  watef^drinker,  but  his  father 
checlted  hfs  Indulgence  In  ascetSdsm.  Re  devoted  himself  to 
rhetorical  and  ^^ilosophical  studies  and  early  won  a  reputation 
at  the  bar.  Gaius  criticised  his  style  as  mere  mosaic  (commissuras 
meras)  or  "  sand  without  lime,"  yet  being  in  reality  jealous  of  his 
successes  he  would  have  put  him  to  death  had  he  not  been  assured 
that  he  was  too  consumptive  to  live  long  (Suet.  Calit.  6y,  Dio 
Cassius  lix.  19.  7).  Under  Claudius  his  political  career  (be  bad 
been  quaestor)  received  a  sudden  check,  for  the  influence  of 
Messallina  hairiag  eibcted  the  ruin  of  Julia,  tbe  ilatcr  of  Goioi^ 
Seneca,  who  waa  campmeaiaed  by  her  doinriaU,  was  banished 
to  Conica,  aj>.  41.  Tban  eight  weary  years  of  waiting  wofo 
relieved  by  study  aad  authorship,  with  occasional  attempts  to 
procure  his  return  by  such  gross  flattery  of  Claudius  as  is  found 
in  the  work  Ad  Polybium  de  contolatione  or  the  panegyric  on 
Me.'i.sallina  which  he  afterwards  suppressed.  At  ItnKth  the  tide 
turned;  the  next  empress,  Agrippina,  had  him  recalled,  appointed 
praetor,  and  entrusted  with  the  education  of  her  son  Nero,  then 
(48)  eleven  years  old.  Seneca  became  in  fact  Agrippina's  coa* 
fidential  adviser;  and  his  pupil's  accession  increased  his  power. 
He  was  consul  in  57,  and  during  the  first  bright  yean  of  she  sow 
reign,  the  fMMi^iMMm'iMi  Nvamit,  he  shind  the  adaiaiitfatiao 
ol  aflais  with  Bacnav  tha  piaotoriMi  pvdect.  The  goven* 
.meat  in  the  baada  of  tbeao  nen  waa  wise  aad  humane;  their 
influence  over  NcfO^  wliile  it  lasted,  was  salutary,  though  some- 
times maintained  by  doubtful  means  (sec  Nero).  We  must, 
however,  regard  the  general  tendency  of  Seneca's  measures; 
to  judge  him  as  a  Stoic  philosopher  by  the  counsels  of  perfection 
laid  down  in  his  writings  would  be  much  the  same  thing  as  to 
apply  the  standard  of  Naw  Testament  morality  to  the  career  of  a 
Wolsey  or  Mazarin.  He  is  the  type  of  the  man  of  letters  who 
rises  into  favour  by  talent  and  suppleness  (comilas  koHtjla), 
and  is  entitled  as  such  to  the  rare  credit  of.  a  beneficent  rule. 
Ifrcooiaa  cf  time  Neva  got  to  dislike  him  aum  aad  aiMc;  the 
deathofBuroBlaCagMroaiboditoUapedtioo.  btniadtdbo 
petition  for  permiidoo  to  retire.  Even  when  he  had  sought 
privacy  on- the  plea  of  Hi-health  he  could  not  avert  his  doom; 
on  a  charpe  of  being  concerned  in  Piso's  conspiracy  he  was  forced 
to  commit  suicide.  His  manly  end  might  be  held  in  some 
mca.surc  to  redeem  the  weakness  of  his  life  but  for  the  testimony 
it  bears  to  his  constant  study  of  effect  and  ostentatious  sclf- 
complaoeacy.  His  second  wife,  Pompcia  Paulina,  of  noble 
family,  attempted  to  die  with  him.  His  enormous  wealth  waa 
estimated  at  300  millions  of  sesterces.  He  had  500  ivory  tablet 
ialaidwitbcitionwood(|)ioiii.tOkliiLs).  Soneof  theFatbcn, 
pidMllr  ia  adodntiaB  «l  hb  «IUei»  ipchoaed  Seneca  aawog  tha 
Christiaaoi  tUo  OMaanHioa  in  ita  turn  led  to  the  forgery  ol  a 
correspoodeaee  between  St  Paul  and  Seneca  which  was  known 
to  Jerome  (cf.  Augustin,  Ep.  153:  "Seneca  .  .  .  cujus  ciiam 
ad  Paulum  apostolum  Icguntur  epistolac  ").  This  has  given 
rise  to  an  interesting  historical  problem,  most  thoroughly  dia> 
cuised  in  many  works  on  the  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire. 

Scncf.i  is  at  once  the  innst  eminent  among  the  Latin  writers  cJ  the 
Silver  Asc  and  in  a  special  »eo«e  their  representative,  not  least 
bccauM  he  waa  the  originator  of  a  false  style.  The  affected  and 
sentimental  manner  whidi  gradually  grew  up  ia  the  first  century 
A.D.  became  ingrained  in  him,  and  appears  equally  In  everything 
which  he  wrate,  whether  poetry  or  prose,  as  tM  most  finished  pro- 
duct of  ingenuity  concentrated  upon  declamatory  exerciMMi.  sub- 
stance being  sacrificed  to  form  and  thought  to  point.  Kvcry  variety 
of  rhetaricu  connit  ia  tuni  ooatribuics  to  the  daaaling  encct,  now 
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tiiMci  and  ornament,  now  novelty  and  venatllity  of  treatment,  or 
affected  timplicicy  and  studtL-<l  .ibai'iicc  u(  pUn.  But  the  chief 
weapon  ia  the.  epigram  (.itnttiUia),  summing  up  in  terae  incisive 
antithesi*  the  gict  of  a  whole  period.  "  Seiieca  u  a  man  of  real 
(eniua,"  write*  Niebuhr,  "  which  ia  after  all  ibc  main  thing;  not 
n  be  unjust  to  him,  one  muat  know  the  i^mIi  imfiBe  o(  that  litera- 
tore  to  which  he  belonged  and  realize  how  wtM  he  undentood  the 
art  of  nuking  lomrthiiij;  even  of  what  was  mntt  abiurd."  Hi* 
*orki  were  uiion  van  ii--  'ul  ]<<:t--.  (i)  His  OraJions,  probably  the 
HMt-chc*  vkhi<  n  N'l  i  i  i!i  [jvrn  li.  .\iv  lost,  as  al«)  a  biography  of  hi* 
(jthcr,  anil  (i)  In-  <  ,\r'u  r  s'  li:  tilu:  works,  such  as  ihc  mon'njraph* 
dctcribing  tndu  umt  t'gypt  and  one  upon  earthquake*  {i^at.  Qm. 
vL  4.  a).  The  aeven  eaunt  books  of  Pknitai  ItmttUgMamt  f  Jw** 
MlnQimUlitmn;  tntm.  John  Clarin,  wtth  iatfod.  by  Sir  AidiflMid 
Cetkit,  l9to)  traM  ia  a  popular  anaaw  of  meteorology  and 
aatiWMMiy:  tlw  worit  has  little  fdemific  nerit.  yet  here  and  there 
Seneca,  or  his  authority,  ha*  a  thrrwd  rur-M,  t  t,.  that  there  i*  a 
connexion  Sctwccn  cjrthqu-ikrs  and  vii!iani),%,  and  that  comet* 
arc  bodies  like  the  planet*  revolving  in  lixcd  orbits,  (t)  The  Satirt 
en  tht  tewi  dcificaibn,  literally  "  pumpkinification ")  tf 

CUmdim  («L  BOeiieier.  Berlin,  1882)  ia  a  incdmen  of  the  "  aatira 
Mcnippea  "  or  medley  of  praw  aad  vcncw  Toe  writei^s  spite  against 
the  dead  emperor  before  whom  he  had  cringed  •ervilelv  diow*  in  a 
•orry  fashion  when  he  fastens  on  the  wise  and  liberal  measure  of 
conferring  the  franclux-  ii[i.:ri  iinlilft  as  a  theme  for  abuse. 

(4)  The  remaining  prose  works  are  of  the  nature  of  moral  c^!a>•s, 
tKarinj;  various  titles — twelve  *o<alU-il  Du'J.ifiuf,  thn/c  b.iwks 
On  CUmencj/  dedicated  to  Nero,  seven  Oh  Bentjiu,  tyeoty  book*  of 
UlUrt  l»  LuaUiu  (cd.  Hetue,  l^pag,  tUglbi  W.  C  Suaaiers 
published  a  select k>n  fai  1910).  They  are  all  dike  In  dbcBaing 
practical  qucttion*  and  in  addrening  a  single  reader  in  a  mat  «L 
lamiliar  convenation,  the  objections  he  is  supposed  to  make  b^ng 
occaMonally  cited  and  an»»-crH.  Sonc<  a  had  the  wit  todi«cover  that 
conduct,  which  is  alter  all  "  three-(ounh<  of  life,"  could  furnish 
inexhaustible  topic*  of  abiding  universal  interest  far  superior  to  the 
imaginary  theme*  set  in  the  anool*  and  abundantly  analysed  in  hi* 
Cataer'a  CuUnmniat  and  Sffouritu,  luch  a*  poMoning  case*,  t>r 
MaankUtt  or  even  hietorical  persoiu  like  •Hannibal  and  Sulla. 
The  hinnwiliwi  took  the  public  taste,— plain  matter*  of  ur|^nt 
personal  concern  sometime*  treated  casuutically.  sometimes  m  a 
liberal  vein  with  serious  divergence  from  the  onho<!iJx  1,  n  !  inl  ., 
but  always  with  an  earnestness  which  aimed  directly  at  the  rculcr  s 
edification,  progresa  towards  virtue  and  general  moral  improve- 
ment. The  essay*  are  in  (act  Stoic  sermons;  for  the  creed  of  the 
liter  Stoics  bad  become  less  of  a  plrilo*o|>hk:al  system  and  more  of 
a  religion,  especially  at  Rome,  where  rrvoral  and  tneological  doctrines 
alone  attracted  lively  interest.  The  school  i*  remarkable  for  it* 
anticipation  of  modern  ethical  conceptions,  for  the  lofty  morality 
of  its  exhortations  to  forKive  injuries  and  overcome  evil  with  good; 
the  obligation  to  universal  Imti.  %  ilrncc  had  been  tied uccd  from  the 
cosmopolitan  principle  that  all  men  are  brethren.  In  Seneca,  in 
addition  to  aU  tbia,  there  is  a  distinctively  religious  temperament, 
which  &nds  tipreesinn  in  phrases citriously  suf^gestive  of  the  spiritual 
doctrines  of  Caristianity.  Yet  the  verbal  coincidence  is  sometimes 
a  mere  accident,  as  when  he  uses  taeer  spiritus;  and  in  the  umc 
wrifinus  he  sometime*  ,"idvo<-.ites  what  i»  wholly  repulsive  to  Christian 
firlin,;,  as  the  iKity  am!  priMlc^o  "I  suici'lc. 

In  the  trat;''iii  •>  which  bear  Seneca's  name  (HmuUt  Furens, 
TkytiUs,  Pk-fnisiM,  Phaedra,  Oedipus,  Troades,  Mtdra.  Atamtmno, 


UtrcuUs  OtlMut)  the  defect*  of  hi*  prose  style  arc  exasgeraicd:  as 
neciaens  of  pompous  rant  they  are  probably  imeqiialKd}  and  the 
rhythm  Is  uflpkaisant  owing  to  the  tnonotonoua  structure  ol^  the 


iambic*  and  the  neglect  of  synapheia  in  the  anapaeatic  systems. 

The  praetexta  0<tana,  also  ascribed  to  him,  contains  plain  allusion* 
to  Nero's  end,  and  must  therefore  be  the  prrxlurt  of  a  later  hand. 
The  doubt  as  to  hi'i  authorship  of  the  trjK''l'''x  is  <!  ;.?  t..  :,  blunder 
of  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (Lx.  339-331):  against  it  miiNt  bo  x-t  Quin- 
tilian's  testimony  ("lit  Medea  aptid  Senecam,"  ix.  3.  8).  The 

judgment  of  Tadtua  (Ann.  xiii.  4,  13.  43  *q.,  aiv.  53-S6,  xv.  60  *q.) 
I  more  (avonnble  than  that  of  Dio,  who  nuy  possibly  derive  his 
account  from  slanders  of  some  personal  enemy  like  Auilius.  At 
least  eighteen  prose  works  have  been  lost,  antong  them  De  suffr- 
sliUont.  an  attack  upon  the  (xsnular  conceptions  of  the  k;f«N,  and 
Dc  matrimonii,  which,  to  judce  by  the  extant  fragments,  must  have 
b<-en  intcristinK  rcaditi;;.  bince  Ccllius  (xii,  2.  U  cites  a  hnak  Btii. 
of  the  Leiiers  lo  LiuUtiu,  *ome  of  these  have  \*ccn  lost. 

The  best  teat  of  the  prase  works,  that  of  Haaae  in  Tmiimi^ 
■eries  (1853),  was  rt-edited  In  1879-1874  and  1808.  Move  veeentty 
Certs  has  revised  the  text  ol  Libn  d*  hentficiit  tt  it  eUmentia  (Beriin, 
1876),  H.  A.  Koch  that  of  the  DiaUtorum  libri  xii.  (completed  by 
Vainlen.  Jena,  1870),  and  Certz  the  Di'doti  (Coj>onhaffen.  1886). 
There  is  no  complete  cxegrtiral  cnmmcnt.ir>',  either  bngtish  or 
German.  Little  has  been  done  tystcmatirally  »ini-e  the  notes  of 
Lipsiu*  and  Gronoviuv  There  i«,  however,  Ruhkopf's  ed.  with 
Latin  notes.  5  vol*.  (Leiprig.  I797~l8ti),  and  Lcmairc's  variorum 
ed.  (Paris,  1837-1853,  8  vols.,  proM>  and  \-rne).  The  text  of  the 
tragedies  was  e<lited  by  Peiper  and  Hichter,  tWf,  *nd  r^l.  1902, 
and  by  F.  Leo  (l  vols..  fWrlin,  1H7H-1S7  ));  vrrv  trans.  Iiy  F.  I 
Miller  (Chicago  and  London.  t9oHl.  Nis.if  1,  fju  irt  dr  meturs  el  <fc 
aitigim  nr  k$  poittt  i$  l»  dicadencs  {4th  cd.,  Parit»  1878),  haa 


criticised  them  in  detail  Of  some  300  monomphs  enumerated  is 
Engclmann  may  be  mt  ntior.id.  in  addition  to  tne  above,.C.  Boiister, 
Lei  Tnttidits  at  .Sfn^ijue  ont-tis  ili  rtpristnlit  f  (Pari*.  1861);  A. 
DOrgcn*.  Senu.  diutpfmae  moraJit  cum  Antoniniana  comparcJia 
(Lewsig,  I8S7):  E.  F.  Celpke,  D«  Setuc.  vita  tt  moribus  (Bern. 
184611  HnUmr,  Dtr  PkOoitpk  5hmm  (Rnttadt,  1B58).  See  aba 
Sir SC m  JbMM SKk^Jmrnhtm to  JAfou A mrtUus  (1904). 

(R.  D.  H.;  X.) 

SmCA,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indiaiu  of  Iroquoian 
stock.  They  call  themselves  Tshoti-uondawfa,  "  people  of  the 
mounlaln."  The  French  called  ihem  Tsounoniiman.  Their 
former  range  w.is  in  western  New  York  stale  between  Seneca 
lake  and  the  Gcncscc  river.  They  were  one  of  ibe  Six  Nat  loos 
League  of  the  Iroquois,  and  eventually  became  the  most  im- 
portant  tribe  of  the  league.  They  were  foremost  in  all  the 
Iroquoian  wan,  and  were  the  ofiici.Ll  guardians  of  the  western 
frontier  of  the  leagoe.  Qa  the  defeat  of  the  Erie  and  Neater 
tribea  tbeyocctipted  thecomty  imiaf  tikn  Erinnadnoirth  dnag 
tha  AOcghMur  to  PcuMylvaala.  They  Un^t  «o  the  Eai/Uk 
aide  In  tte  war  of  fadependence.  About  9790  are  dow  «■ 
reservations  in  New  York  Stale,  while  a  few  an  Ib  '  ' 
and  on  Grand  lUver  reservation,  Ontario. 

For  Seneca  C  nil— inp  we  M  Ami,  MtftH  9mtm  Aam, 
(1899-1900). 

SENECA  FALLS,  a  village  of  Seneca  cotwty.  New  York, 
U.S.A.,  in  the  township  of  Seneca  Falls,  on  Seneca  Outlet,  or 
liver  (which  connects  Cake  Seneca  and  Lake  Cayuga),  about 
43  m.  W.S.W.  of  Syiacuse.  Pop.  (1900}  6S19,  of  whoa  Sot 
were  foreign-'bom;  (1905)  6733;  (191^  dsM;  of  the  tewa> 
ship,  indudii4tfaeTiUa0s(i9M>  f4lif.  TbeviOafe  is  served  by 
the  Near  Yorit  Ceattal  It  Hndtaoii  River,  tlie  tdtigh  Valley  and 
dectric  suburban  railways,  and  by  the  Seneca  &  Cayuga  Canal. 
In  the  village  are  the  Mynderse  (public)  Library  and  the  Johnson 
Ilomc  (or  Old  Ladies  (t86.S).  Cayuga  Lake  Park,  a  pleasure  resort, 
is  3  m.  distant  and  i»  reached  by  electric  railway.  The  vilLipc  is 
the  shipping  point  for  a  farming  and  dairying  region.  The  n%cr 
htte  (aUs  50  ft.  and  provides  a  good  water  power;  among  the 
manufactures  are  pumps  and  hydraulic  machinery,  woollen  goods, 
wagoiu  and  farm  implements.  Seneca  FaUa  was  settled  about 
1790,  and  was  first  incorporated  as  a  viUate  la  tlst,  iu  charter 
aaicviied  ia  190s  beiag  siwilir  ia  sewi  respects  to  that  atadtjr. 
InScMe»Mlioathai9diaBd  lelli  of  July  1848  was  ImM  a 
Wowaal  Rlghtt  Convention .  the  first  in  the  United  Sutes.* 

lUilFUOBR*  ALOIS  (i77i-i3,v4),  German  inventor  of 
lithography,  was  born  at  Munich  on  the  6ih  of  NovcmWr  1771, 
his  father  Pcier  being  an  actor  at  the  Theatre  Royal.  Oving  to 
the  death  of  his  father  he  was  unaMe  10  continue  his  legal  stu<iics 
at  the  university  ol  Ingol&iadl,  and  tried  to  su^iport  himself  ai  a 
performer  and  author,  but  without  siiccess.  In  order  to  accelerate 
the  publication  of  one  of  his  works,  he  frequently  spent  whole 
days  in -the  printing  office,  and  found  the  prtxiess  of  printing  so 
sin^  that  he  connived  the  idea  of  puidiajBni  a  small  priatias 
press,  thus  eaabUng  hbnsdf  to  print  aad  pohftdi  hb  owb  oeai> 
positions.  Viytblfl  to  pejr  tor  thecagiaviat  of  Us  oonqioeltioa^ 
he  attempted  to  engrave  tbetn  himidf.  He  made  Boraeroas 
experiments  with  Htllc  success;  tools  and  skill  were  alike 
wanting.  Copper-plates  were  cjtpensivc,  and  the  want  ol  a 
SulTicicnl  number  entailed  ihc  tedious  process  of  grinding  and 
polishing  .ifrcsh  those  he  had  used.  About  this  period  his  atten- 
tion was  a<  cidcnlally  directed  to  a  fine  piece  ol  KiUhcLm  slone 
which  he  had  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  hts  ink. 
His  first  idea  was  to  use  it  merely  for  practice  in  his  exercises  in 
writing  backwards,  the  ease  with  which  the  stone  could  be  ground 
aad  polished  afresh  being  the  chieC  inducemeat.  WkUe  ha  wai 
engaged  one  day  in  polisUng  a  ttooe  dab  «n  which  t«  ooatiane  Ub 
exercises,  his  mother  entered  the  room  sad  ilcslred  him  to  wrfta 

'  Tlie  cnnvrntion,  under  the  leader'.hip  of  l.u<  rei!.»  Mott  and 
Elir.ibcth  Cady  Stanton,  adopted  a  "  Declaration  of  Scnumeni*  " 
modelled  after  the  American  I>eclaration  of  Independence,  and 
resoU'ed  "  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  women  of  this  country  to  icctife 
to  thcmwlve*  their  sacred  right  to  the  elective  franchise,"  aad 
"  that  the  same  amount  of  virtue,  delicacy  and  refinement  of  bo» 
h.iMiiLir  that  iv  ri-()uire<l  o(  woman  in  the  wirill  itltf  ihnilirt  aliO  hS 
ti<;;iiri'f1  n(  rn.in,  and  the  ■^ime  tr.i n '^rc  .-.^ioOS  tihttldd  hO ^ 

equal  severity  on  both  man  and  woman." 
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Ndtber  p^er  dot  ink  b«iac  tt  hand^  tke  bOl  wm  written  oa  tho 

•tone  he  had  just  polUhcd.  Theinktisedwuoompetedoliru, 
■oap  and  lamp-black.  Some  time  afterwards,  when  abotA  to  wipe 

the  writtr.R  fr.jm  ihc  «,ti)ni-,  iKl-  idn.i  all  at  once  stnick  him  to  try 
the  cfTcct  o{  biliiiK  ihc  stone  with  aciua  forlis.  Surrounding  the 
Stone  with  a  bonier  nf  wax,  he  rnvcrcd  il  surface  with  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  aqua  fort  i>>  and  ten  parts  of  water.  The  result  of  the 
experiment  was  that  at  the  end  of  five  minutes  he  found  the 
writing  elevated  about  the  tenth  part  of  a  line  (t^v  in.>.  He 
then  piQCWdnJ  to  apply  the  printing  ink  to  the  stone,  using  at 
Snt  •  coMBon  pdnter'ftJMll,  bat  MOB  fouad  tint » tUo  iticce  of 
bonrd  eovered  with  fine  doth  uuwcred  better,  corannmicating 
the  ink  more  eqiu&y.  He  was  aUe  to  take  satisfactory  im- 
pressions, and,  the  method  of  printing  being  new,  he  hoped  to 
obtain  a  patent  for  it,  or  even  some  aislstance  from  the  govern- 
ment. For  years  Sctscfcldcr  continued  his  cxpcrimenis,  until  the 
art  not  only  became  simplified,  but  reached  a  high  degree  of 
excellence  in  his  hands.  In  later  years  the  king  of  Bavaria 
settled  .1  handsome  pension  on  Sencfcldcr.  He  died  at  Munich 
in  1834,  having  lived  to  see  his  invention  brought  to  compara- 
tive perfection. 

SBHBOA.  the  dried  not  of  th«  Folypb  Scacp.  wUcfa  i* 
oAcidbdbeBritiihnnd  United  StatOTphnnMoopoelM.  Senega 
contains  an  active  principle,  saponin.  Senega  is  used  chiefly 
as  a  stimulating  expectorant  in  chronic  bronchitis.  It  isoccasion- 
a'.lv  used  -i-  .1  diuri.ljc  in  rcnaldropsy.  It  is  a  cardiacdcpressant, 
and  i-s  coalra  indicated  in  diseased  conditions  of  the  heart. 
It  has  a  tendency  to  upset  the  digestion,  and  is  therefore  only 
used  in  combination  i^ith  Other  drugs  in  what  arc  termed  ex- 
pectorant mixtures. 

SENEGAL,  a  river  of  West  Africa,  entering  the  Atlantic  about 
16°  N.,  some  10  m.  below  St  Louis,  after  a  course  of  fully  xooo  m. 
It  i»  (onned  by  the  jundioB  of  the  Bafiog  or  Black  livcr  and 
the  Bakhey  or  WUtc  river,  and  Ha  ddcf  aflueat  ia  tba  FalMM. 
Noftb  «i  tbe  Senegal  the  Sahara  reachca  tba  eoMt,aod  for 
over  tooo  miles  no  river  enters  the  ocean. 

The  Bafing  rises  in  the  Fula  Jallon  hishlands  about  1400  ft. 
above  sca-lcvcl,  in  10°  jS'  N.,  10°  5'  W.,  its  source  being  within 
125  m.  of  Konakry  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  It  is  joined  in  about 
11°  10' N.  and  11°  45' W.  by  theTenc,  which  rises  in  13°  W.  and 
lo*  37'  N.  and  flows  north-cast.  A  little  south  of  12°  N.  the 
Bafing  is  a  large  stream  250  yds.  wide,  and  is  here  separated  from 
tbe  sources  of  the  Falcme  by  a  line  of  hills  2600  ft.  high,  which 
■endtotbebUeriiverfoarimpmtantstrcaina  rising  in  about  12" 
N.  Hm  Baliag  followa  a  aottlMMud  enuw  for  about  350  m., 
daring  wUch  it  descends  by  a  serieaof  rapidilfllitteadMta  level 
of  380  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  headstreantt  of  tlwBaktoy  ilae 
between  1 1°  50'  and  i  a"  N.  and  q°  jo'  and  g'  50'  W.  on  theN.E. 
versant  of  the  hills  which  here  form  a  narrow  divide  between  (he 
basin  of  the  Senegal  and  that  of  the  upper  Ni(;er.  The  Bakhoy, 
in  its  upper  course  muih  intcrruptcc)  by  rapids,  flows  N.F-.,  but 
about-  13°  15'  N.  turns  north-westward.  Its  principal  affluent, 
the  Baule  (Red  river),  and  its  headst reams  rise  farther  east  on 
the  northern  slopes  of  the  hills  which  above  Bamako  shut  in  the 
Niger.  Tlw  eastern  headwaten  of  the  Senegal  thus  drain  a  large 
area  adjacent  to  the  upper  Niger.  nwBaidefhMnnoithaadiB 
a  series  of  loops  reaches  n*  w  N.,  where  it  turns  laeitmid  and 
in  about  13°  30'  N.  and  10"  W.  joins  the  Bakhoy.  Afterreceiving 
the  Baule,  the  Bakhoy,  now  a  river  of  fine  proportions,  flows 
\V.  by  N.  through  rocky  country  in  a  narrow  valley.  In  ii°  55' 
W  .  and  13°  48'  N.  il  unites  with  the  Bafing.  At  the  conlluence  the 
Bakhoy  is  800  ft.  wide,  the  Bafing  at  this  point  having  a  width 

of  360  ft. 

After  the  junctinn  of  the  Black  and  White  rivers  the  united 
stream  i»  known  the  S  nec-il.  The  n  -'Jliu  r,.  c  is  called  Bafulabi, 
tJt.  "  meeting  of  the  waters."  Below  BafuUbi  the  river  flows 
M.W.  through  a  valley  haidciad  on  either  tide  by  hills  which  throw 
oat  rocky  spur*,  over  wbidi  Senegal  descends  tn  a  mcceMion  of 
(a1I«.  ihnMT  of  Cuina  (iteft.)  and  of  Fclu  (50 or  to  ft.)  being  the  most 
imp":!  int  It  rvcetves  from  the  north  •everal  intermittent  streamy, 
the  chief,  mually  earr>ine  a  fair  amount  of  water,  being  the  Khulu 
or  Kolimlnnr,  rominK  from  the  Ka.irta  (il.iteau.  From  the  south 
it  ia  joined  by  the  Faleme,  a  considerable  river  which  rises  in  hilly 


country  in  about  11"  50'  N.  and  11°  30'  \V.  The  firtt  rise  in  the 
lower  Senegal  is  due  to  the  rain*  in  the  kourtc  region  of  the  t-aleme, 
the  flood  water  pawing  down  thit  stream  more  quickly  than  down 
the  Bafing  owing  to  its  shorter  cuur-j-  A  short  distance  below  the 
Felu  Falls  is  the  town  of  Kaycs  on  jthc  left  bank  of  the  river.  Be> 
tween  tbe  (alls  and  Bahd  (As  as.)  there  are  tweajy  eevsii "  aaimri,'* 
of  which  several,  such  as  that  at  Kayes,  are  diBailt.  Kayesbtfee 
limit  of  navigability  from  t^  -.  -  -  - 

connects  with  tbe  navigable  t 
(sec  SeHfcal:  Country,  I.), 

Below  Bakel  the  river  pasaea  thfogih  flttter  country  and  presents 
a  Mrie*  of  great  reaches.  It  Kods  oonumbers  of  divergent  channels 
(called  wtaritolt)  forming  several  isUnds.  the  largest  being  that  of 
MoriU,  110  m.  long.  'Die  river  attains  its  roost  northerly  point, 
16*  30'  N.,  in  about  15*  Wtf  W.  Thereafter  it  runs  S.W.  and  bnally 
due  S.  In  the  last  10  m.  ef  ftaeourse  it  runs  paralki  to  the  sea.  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  tine  of  dunes.  On  an  island  at 
the  head  of  this  10  m.  is  St  Louis,  the  capita)  of  the  colony  of  N-negal. 
At  this  jxjint  the  right  branch  of  the  nver  i»  only  500  ft.  from  the 
r'iH'n  Atl.intlc.  A  [CiriKot,  called  the  Ndiadicr  or  M.iiinL;i;ins, 
leaves  the  river  40  m.  above  St  Louis,  pierces  the  dunca  at  flood  time 
andi«acbHtheisa,soakN.aftbeaMvthof tberiver.  TheSencgal 
indeed  has  what  b  styled  an  Intmar  ddu.  but.  with  the  exception 
of  the  marigot  named,  all  the  divergent  branches  rejoin  the  main 
st  ream  before  the  sea  ik  readted. 

The  comparative  scantiness  of  its  sources,  the  steepness  of  its 
upper  course  and  the  rapid  evaporation  which  takes  place  after  the 
shon  rainy  season  would  make  the  Senegal  an  inM^mfu  int  stream 
for  more  than  half  the  year;  but  natural  dams  cross  the  channel  at 
interval*  and  the  water  accumulate*  behind  them  in  deep  reaches 
which  thus  act  as  reservoirs.  In  tbe  rainy  season  the  barriers  are 
submerged  in  succession,  the  reaches  are  fiUed  and  the  ptaiits  of  the 
lower  Senegal  arc  changed  into  immense  marshes.  Lake  Cayor 
on  the  right  side  of  the  lower  Senegal  and  Lake  Panieful  (Guier)  on 
tbe  lef(  constitute  reserve  basins,  receiving  the  surplus  waters  01  the 
river  during  flood  and  restoring  them  in  the  dry  uAaon.  la  the 
upper  pirt  of  the  river  the  reservoirs  are  partially  protected  by 
curtains  of  verdure  from  the  effects  of  the  evaporation  which  makes 
itself  so  severely  felt  on  the  trecicw  seaboard.  Owing  to  these 
natural  "  locks,  the  Senc«U  never  dladMlyif  less  than  1700  oe 
1800  cubic  ft.  per  second.  The  le«Nr  ScMBl  forms  the  boundary 
beiw.rn  the  Snh.ira  and  tbe  'tiMtn  Sodaa:  the  bne  of  iu  in- 
iir.daiiuns  is  an  tthnograpbie  iRacdi  betMcn  tko  Mawdic  Bcfber 

and  the  s<.-t;le-<J  Nii;ro. 

From  July  lo  (A  tofxrr  the  level  of  the  ScncRal  shows  a  scries  of 
fluctuations,  with,  however,  a  general  increase  till  the  end  of  August 
or  beginning  of  September,  when  the  nunmua  ooenn>  Boaia 
drawing  from  I  ft.  to  3  ft.  6  la.  can  ftetnd  to  Kayet  from  (he  lie* 
ginning  of  June  to  the  middle  of  November;  Mcamers  drawing 
^  ft.  3  in.,  from  July  to  October  inclusive:  and  ocean  steamers, 
lightrneH  so  as  to  draw  lt-13  ft.,  during  AuRust  and  September. 
From  Mafu  t  j  ibc  ■^■a,  a  di-'a:ice  of  315  m.,  the  S-ncgal  is  nsTfiglMT 
all  the  year  round  by  vessel*  drawing  not  more  than  10  ft. 

The  existence  of.  the  Senegal  appears  to  have  been  known 
to  the  ancients.  It  is  onudbr  regarded  as  the  Chietea  or 
ChreasetM  dl  Buabi  aad  the  NachyriK  and  Bambotus  of  thn 
GreeksaadlMBiaiitatitlsnot  possible  defialidy  to  ideatii|y  ft 
with  anyoftlietfvenoa Ptolemy's  map.  IdrWaadotbernefieval 
Arabian  geographers  undoubtedly  refer  to  it.  The  seamen  of 
Dieppe  arc  said  to  have  discovered  the  river  about  1360,  and  even 
to  have  built  a  fort  which  became  the  nucleus  of  the  town  of 
St  Loufs,  but  this  claim  is  unproved  (sec  Guinea).  The  mouth 
of  the  Senegal,  then  c.ilicd  Senaga,  w.v^  entered  in  1445  by  the 
Portuguese  navigator  Dinas  Diaz  (who  thought  it  a  western  ana 
of  the  Nile),  and  in  1455  Cadamosto  ascended  the  river flprsooe 
distance.  Leo  Africaans  ligihtly  describea  its  lower  comae 
"  seveiiag  by  ila  wiatBag  diuuNi  tlie  barren  and  naked  sofl  froor 
thegMeBaailtfraitfaL"  It  was  not  until  1637  that  the  explora- 
tions of  the  upper  river  began;  Jannequin,  Sieur  de  Rochfort. 
in  that  year  ascending  the  river  some  200  m.  al>ove  St  Louis. 
In  1697  Andre  Hrue  reached  the  island  of  Morfil,  while  in  i6q8 
he  penetrated  past  the  Fclu  Falls.  At  lh.it  [icriod  geographers 
rcK3r<led  the  Senegal  as  the  termination  of  the  Niger,  a  theory 
held  until  Mungo  Park's  demonstration  of  the  eastward  course  of 
that  stream.  Park  himself  added  much  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
upper  basin  of  the  Senegal.  It  was  not  until  tSiS  that  the  SOinco 
(i.e.  of  the  Bafing)  was  located,  by  Gaspard  MoUicn. 

Sec  G.  Motlien,  DkeuftrU  iei  touras  du  SMtat  ei  de  la  Gambit 
(Paris,  ed.  18*)).  with  introduction  by  L.  ftavaisBon-MoMien: 
J.  Ar..ell<-.  Ut  Exptoratumi  au  Stnlgai  tt  dons  let  cotUrUt  rtuinrs 
(Paris.  iH,sf>):  M  Olivier,  U  Sfnigal  (Parts,  1908):  Capuin 
From.^Kr,.  '■  i.-HydrognpUe  do  fkovc  SMgiir  la  BJA  CSmb 

Bordeaux,  xxaii.  (1909). 
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SENEGAL 


SBNBOAL,  a  country  of  West  Africa  bdon^ng  to  France. 
As  a  gebgraphical  expression  it  is  the  land  watered  by  the  Senegal 
river;  politically  it  has  a  much  wider  significance.  The  French 
in  this  region  are  divided  into  (i)  the  colony  o| 
1,  tad  dfpwxlmit  utiv*  ■utaii  (j)  tbe  colony  ol  Upper 
Sowpl  ud  Hint,  irfth  t  dopeadcat  MUuiy  THritocyi  (3) 
the  Territory  of  Mauretaala.  Tii»£r*t  ookny  bdudct  tbe  moot 
westerly  coast  region  of  Africa;  a  large  part  of  the  aecoad  cotony 
is  ihecountr)-  enclosed  in  the  great  bend  of  the  Niger,  while  the 
Military  Territory  isca^st  of  that  river.  The  Territory  of  Maurc- 
tania  i»  part  of  the  western  Sahara,  stretching  indefinitely  north 
from  the  Senegal  river.  It  includes  tbe  oasis  of  Adrar  Temur 
(see  Adrab)  and  the  coast  regions  between  Cape  Blanco  and 
the  Senegal  river.  In  tbe  present  article  the  two  colonies  are 
dealt  with  Is  M|pM»te  sections  (1.  and  II.  below),  the  story  of 
Ftaoch  cQB4|iNtt  Hid  celoniiaUoa  tluwighoat  thio  viungioii 
Comliig  leciloiB  m. 

I.  Se.vecal 

Scncffaris  bounded  by  the  Territory  of  Mauretania,  W.  by 
the  Allanlir,  .S.  by  rorlugucsc  Guinea  and  French  (iuinoa,  and 
£.  by  the  Falcmc,  which  separates  it  from  Upper  Senegal  and 
Niger.  Wedged  into  Senegal  and  surrounded  by  it  lavc  leawuds 
it  tbe  British  colony  of  tbe  Conbia.  Senegal  colony  proper 
COMisU  of  the  towns  of  Dikir,  St  Louis,  Gorcc  and  Rufisque,  a 
aanoir  itrip  oi  tmitoiy  on  either  aide  oI  die  Oakar-St  Louis 
nOwKy,  aad*  detached -qwu,  tad  bee  aa  aiea  of  438  sq.  m. 
whira  pefNdttlpa  (census  of  1904)  of  107,826.  The  rest  of  tbe 
ommtry  condsts  of  native  states  under  French  protection,  and 
includes,  since  igoo,  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Senegal 
below  Bakcl.  In  this  larger  sense,  which  is  that  employed  in  this 
artii  !c,  ScnegaJ  covers  about  74,000  sq.  m.,  with  an  estimated 
population  of  i,Roo,cxx).  Among  the  protected  states  is  Bondu 
lyinK  irruncdiaiely  west  of  the  lower  Faleme. 

Pkysuiil  f-eoturti.-^'lUr  ciw^t  fiJIows  a  S.S  W.  rjirrclion  from  the 
moutn  of  the  ScncKal  to  C,i;k-  \'<  rdo,  tlic  mo^t  »t-.UTn  jtoinl  of  the 
African  continent ;  thence  it  bends  south  as  far  at  Cape  Roxo,  where 
Ibt  Pottugucae  fimtier  bcginai  The  oaly  guU  «a  the  ceaat  it  that 
wUdi  lies  to  tbe  south  01  Cape  Verde  and  conalns  the  island  of 
Gone  {%■*■)■  The  coast  in  the  northern  part  is  low,  arid,  desolate  and 
daiie  ilfcifted.  its  monotony  relieved  only  here  and  there  by  cliffs  and 
plateaus.  Further  south  it  become?  marshy,  and  clothed  with  luxuri- 
ant vtvrtat^on.  A  little  to  the  north  of  the  Gambia  the  coast  line  it 
much  broken  by  the  archipelago  of  islands  formed  by  the  Salura 
estuary,  whilst  south  of  tbe  Gambia  it  tbe  broad  cittuary  of  the  Casa- 
mance.  Between  the  Senegal  and  tbe  Gambia  and  at  far  cast  as 
about  ti*  W.,  the  country  behind  tbe  seaboard  is  a  lightly  elevated 
and,  for  the  most  part,  barren  plain.  Further  eait  is  a  monntainous 
and  fertile  region  with  ahitudes  of  over  ^000  ft.  The  mountains  sink 
abruptly  toward)  the  Niger  valley,  while  southwards  they  join  the 
Futa  Jallon  highbndi.  On  the  north  they  extend  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Si  n<-f;al  and  throw  out  spurs  intri  the  desert  Ijeyond.  The 
Senegal  (0.*.).  its  tributary'  the  Falcmc,  and  the  upper  course  of  the 
Caaihia  UiV.)  are.  the  chief  rivers  which  drain  tne  country.  The 
Salttsn,  ainady  mentioned,  is  a  river-like  estuary  which  penetrates 
fully  too  m.  and  is  split  into  atany  channels.  It  is  navigable  from 
the  sea  for  60  m.  The  Casamance  flows  tx-tween  the  (jambia  to 
the  north  and  the  Carheo  to  the  south,  an<l  h  i?  a  d^a^n;^^:r  area  of 
tome  6<i<)0  sq.  m.  Rising  in  the  Futa  Jallun,  thi-  run  has  a 
course  of  about  ai3  m.,  and  at  Sedhiu.  105  m.  from  the  s«.a.  is  1 J  m. 
broad. "Forty  miles  lower  down  it  it  joined  by  a  nonhrrn  tributary, 
the  bongrogu,  and  tketicc  to  the  ocean  forms,  with  its  numerous 
lateral  channels,  an  estuary.  Tbe  mouth  oi  the  river  i» fully  6  m. 
wide.  Six  to  seven  feet  of  water  cover  the  her  at  low  tide,  the  river 
Mng  navigable  by  shallaw  draught  vesiela  for  tbe  greater  part  of  iu 

^^&olety- — The  low  region  of  the  seaboard  has  a  very  uniform 
character.  It  consists  of  sandstonet  or  clay  rix  k-.  and  loose  bods  of 
reddish  toil,  containing  marine  shells.  At  certain  points,  such  as 
Cape  Verde  and  Cape  Roxo  (or  Rouge),  the  red  tandtionet  crop  out, 
giving  to  the  latter  its  name.  Clay  sLtcs  alto  occur,  and  at  intervals 
tbeee  ledinieaitBry  strata  arc  interrupted  by  basaltic  amygdaloid  and 
voleaide  radta.  For  instance,  the  island  of  Goree  it  basaltic.  Tbe 
base  of  the  mountains  is  formed  in  certain  places  of  clay  slate,  but 
more  Renerally  of  granite,  porphyry,  syenite  or  trachyte.  In  tbcee 
districts  mica-schist*  and  iron  ores  occur.  Iron  and  gold  are  found 
in  the  mountains  ,in( I  i hr  .ilhivial  deposits.  Manyof  tlir  v.i'.l  'ys  are 
Co\'cred  with  fenilc  soils;  but  the  rest  of  the  country  is  rather  arid 
and  Merile. 

CtimaU. — There  are  two  seasons,  the  dry  and  tbe  rwny  or  winter, 
eateannoraacoiM  iritb  tbe  Euiopeaa  anauaer.  la  tlw 
I  the  wiad  Mows  from  the  asa.  ia  tbe  dqr  eeasoa  tbe  bar> 


mattan  sweeps  seaward  from  the  Sahara.  Along  the  seaboard  the 
dry  eeaaaaiacoalaadagraeaMetliitlie  interior  it  » temperate  in  the 
three  moMbawbicbconeipoad  to  titt  European  winter,  for  tbe  iw 
of  the  year  the  heat  is  CJccesaive.  The  maximum  readings  (90*  ta^ 
100*  F.),  which  are  eaceptiooal  at  St  Louis,  becocoe  almost  tt»e  rule 
at  Bakel  on  the  upper  Senegal.  The  mean  temperature  at  S(  Louis 
is  68*  to  70*  F.  The  rainy  i«av)n  begin*  at  Goree  betwcrn  the  37th 
of  June  and  the  13th  of  July.  During  this  period  stormt  are  irequcot 
and  the  Senegal  overflows  and  floods  the  lowlands,  the  heat  and 
humidity  rendering  tbe  country  affected  very  unhealthy.  Several 
diatricta  tormeriy  covered  with  forest,  to  which  fact  Cape  Verde 
owed  its  name,  are  now  treeless,  a  continual  slow  diminution  in  the 
rainfall  being  the  retult.'  No  part  of  the  country  is  suited  for  per- 
manent occupatioo  by  Europeans.  Yellow  fever,  malaria.  &c  .  once 
prevalent  in  the  towns,  have  been  successfully  combated  by  attcAtioo 
to  «.iniutinn. 

Flora.— Ihe  principal  tree  is  tbe  baobab  {Adamsemia  dtgitete). 
which  aometinwa  at  tbe  beigbt  of  14  ft.  baa  a  diametar  of  M  aad  a 

circinafefaaoa  of  1Q|  ft.   Acadas  are  aumermis,  ooe  spenea.  A, 

aimmumitf  beiai  valuable  for  thip-timber.  .\moag  the  palm-trees 
latberaa«f,  artioae  wood  resists  moisture  and  the  attacks  of  intectt: 
in  tome  places,  as  in  Cayor,  it  forms  magnificent  forests.  Tbe 
mampatas  f;rows  sometimes  100  ft.  ht^\).  it*  branches  beginning  >t  a 
height  oi  about  35  ft.  Landolpkia  and  other  rubber  plants,  and  tbe 
oil-palm,  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  Casamance  district.  The  karite. 
or  ihea-butter  tree,  is  common.  WUd  indigo  is  abundant,  and  the 
cotton  plant  is  indigenous. 

Fauna. — The  lion  of  Senegal  and  the  neighbouring  countries  difTpis 
from  tbe  Barbary  lion;  its  colour  is  a  deeper  and  brighter  yclk>w, 
and  its  mane  is  neither  so  thick  nor  to  long.  Other  blasts  of  prey 
are  the  leopard,  the  wild  c.H,  the  cheetah,  the  civet  and  the  hy«Tj. 
The  wild  Ixjar  is  clumsier  than  tbe  EiirofH  jn  variety.  .^nti-li  ';<  n  and 
gazelles  o<  cur  in  large  herds;  the  giraffe  is  found  in  the  region  oi  the 
upper  Senegal;  the  dejphaat  le  rare:  the  hippopotamus  is  gradualy 
disappearing.  Crocodiles  •warm  in  tbe  upper  Senegal.  Mookcysaad 
apea  of  diSenent  species  (the  chimpantce,  the  cotobua,  tbe  cva^ 
cephala^  ftc.),  the  squirrel,  rat  and  mouse  abound.  The  bedgshog. 
marmot,  porcupine,  hare,  rabbit.  Str  .  are  .ilso  met  »-ith.  Among  the 
more  notcwortriy  birds  arr  1  hr  (,■.:<  m  h.  v>  hii  h  migrates  to  the  Sahara; 
the  bustard,  found  ih  desert  and  uncultivated  districts;  the  mara- 
bout, a  kind  of  stork,  with  its  N  ak  bUf  k  in  the  middle  and  red  at  the 
point,  which  frequents  the  moist  meadowlandt  and  the  lagoons;  the 
brown  partridge,  tbe  racbaartridie  and  tbe  quail  in  thepiaiaaaadoa 
tha  mountain  sidea:  a«d  tae  gidaea4awl  fai  the  thtckete  aad  brad^ 
wOod.  Along  the  coast  are  caught  tbe  spenn  whale,  the  manatee  and 
the  cod-6ah. 

/■boKlwite.— H»iBhabil«mtolSca<plan,  aaialy,"  Moon" 
and  i^lied  Bofaer  ibcci,  and  Ncproida.  Tkt  MaM»  «r  tttbcr 
Berbers  (Trarzas,  Braknas  and  Duaiah),  iafcibit  ike  l|||lt  biak 
of  the  Senegal   Fula  (Peuls)  are  found  In  tratioui  paitaoTtbe 

country.  Negroids,  however,  form  the  bulk  of  the  population. 
There  arc  few,  if  any.  tribes  of  unmixed  Negro  blood,  though 
in  most  of  them  the  Negro  dement  largely  predominates.  The 
best  known  .of  these  tribes  arc  the  Wolofs  and  Mandingos,  tbe 
last-named  a  widespread  group  of  allii-d  [K-oplcb  bearing  maigr 
names  such  as  Sarakolcs  and  Eambaras.  Mandingus  inhabit 
the  basins  of  the  upper  Niger  and  the  upper  Senegal,  and  tbe 
wcitenialopeoftbeinoiutainsofFttUjaUHi.  Under  tbe  i 
of  Wahort  or  Wanfum  t6ey  am  abo  fotnid  in  aO  the  f 
tract  CBcfcMed  In  tbe  bend  of  the  Niger.  The  Berbeia,  Fula  aad 
Mandingos  are  Moslems.  The  Wolofs  and  the  Serers  inhabit 
the  soaVio.ird  from  St  Louis  to  the  (lam!;:.!,  and  ihe  left  bank  of 
the  SeiiiRal  from  its  mouth  to  Dag.ma.  The  halanta  inhabit 
the  left  bank  of  lliu  C\iNan'.ancc ,  they  arc  allic<I  tolhc  Mandingos. 
The  principal  languages  s[K)kcn  are  Wolof,  Fula,  Screr,  Mandingo 
aad  Arabic.  The  river  Senegal  marks  tbe  liiw  of  separation 
between  Wolof  and  Arabic.  'Fula  is  the  language  of  the  Fula 
and  Tukulois  (Fula  half-breeds);  Mandingo  comprises  sc%-cral 
dialecu  aad  ia  widely  ipokca.  Po(yc>uny  b  fencrally  practised. 
Slave  niding  bat  been  Mofiped  and  domotk  ilavtty  it  aot 
rccogniaed  by  tbe  Fktndk  (Sae  BkuuBs  Foia,  Wour, 
MA^a>I^'co,  &c.) 

rtnifii.— The  chief  towns  of  Senegal  are  St  Loui%  pOf,  itftA 
38.469.  Uakar  (33,453),  Goree  (1590)  (all  separately  noticed)  aad 
Rtthique.  Rofisque  (13^446:  including  subilrtM.  19.177)  is  a  seaport 
14  m.  E.  of  Dakar  aitd  is  on  the  railway  connecting  that  town  with 
St  Loui<.  It  is  the  chief  place  in  the  colony  for  the  export  of  ground- 
nut S-  Portudal  and  Jual  are  small  .pbces  on  the  coast  south  of 
Ruliaaue.  (Midway beiwccnCapcVerdeandCapeBlancoistbcsmal 
pen  af  Mam  or  Powiwdfc.  a  lltta  awith  of  Je«  |Old  Berteadb). 


>  See  A.  Knea. "  Tbe  laahycu  Iwitt  Sabam  aad  WMtara 
b  G*iv>  Uum.  (|ue  1909). 
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(bona  of  the  bay  formed  by  Cape  Blanco  it  Port  btienne,  a  fishing 
Wttion  provided  wiih  Jetties  and  guarded  bv  a  military  poat.  Thc>e 
last-named  ports  arc  in  tlic  Tcrnlory  of  Maureuinia,  but  are  most 
corivfn;f  lit'.)'  iiHriiimuil  htre  j  On  the  river  Senegal  arc  the  towns 
U  Richard-toll  jRicti^rd's  garden).  Uagana  and  Bakel,  all  three 
fouitded  by  the  Frt m  h  govenuaeiit lo  lul.  Carabaqe,  Zwhinchor 
■ad  Scdhw  arc  scttlcmeau  oo  the  CtMrnmin  rivtr.  St  Loui*, 
Odar.  Cone  and  Rufiaqtt»«wco«iHMa>iitWitii>iwiirtriw<wifciicd 
by  lanwa  and  European  aliki.  Tbm  toMl  wfaitt  popriitiii  of  the 
foor  towns  is  al.K:iuf  ^ooo. 

Afrtcullure  arid  f'rj.ie. — SciMgd*acUef  Commerci.il  (irij<JuCt  i»  the 
Bround-nut,  whiuh,  M::ie  iNJiiS,  ha»  yieW<^  aUiut  30,000  ton*  a  year, 
yiiik  t,  ( lir  »!  Jiili'  ;  LKxl  ol  thu  rui  i  \  o  j>ijpuUt  lun,  niaixc  and  rice  occupy 
about  two-thirds  o(  the  ciiitivatcd  land.  Acacia  gunt  i>  gathered  by 
tiw  Moon  in  the  oortbeni  icgioa;  the  kola  ant  ia  cultivated  and 
nibber  b  collected  in  the  diatrict  of  Ca«amance,  whkb  proiectt 
between  Portuguese  Guinea  and  Britith  Gambia.  ThEVb  are  Urge 
bards  of  cattle  and  flock*  of  cheep  and  goatt,  becidesauOMflMM  camels, 
aiae*  and  horses.  Cold,  iron,  quicksilver  and  copper  are  found. 
The  natives  carry  on  WTaving.  fxitti  rj-,  brickmaking,  and  manuf.icturc 
trinlccti.    Cotton  goods  (chicliy  from  England)  form  the  most  im- 

fiurtant  ani^lcrt  of  import,  and  after  them  come  kola  nuts  (tnaitily 
rom  Sierra  Lcooe),  rice,  wines  and  spirit*,  tobacco,  implement*,  sugar, 
coal  and  fancy  goods;  tbo  eaports  arc  mostly  ground-nuu;  rubber 
(much  of  whidi  «aiiies  from  the  Nicer  regions) ,  gum  and  gold  coming 
next  in  \-alue.  Ths  fcopoR*  and  export*  of  Senegal  are  not 
shown  scparatelyv  tfl*  f^OMs  for  Upper  Senegal  and  Niger  beuig. 
included.  The  average  annual  value  lor  the  five  years  ending  1905 
was  £j, 100.000.  By  1910  the  value  had  risen  to  nearly  £4,000,000. 
France  takes  75%  of  the  exports:  BclniuB,  the  Kctneriaads  and 

Denmark  the  bulk  uf  the  reOMiBMr    ]■  WW  pomd^MlB  fom 

four-fifths  of  the  export*. 

CiwwifU'snfc  A  tt&My,  163  m.  kiag,  goes  from  Dakar  to  St 
Louis,  from  whidi  point  the  Sene^l  river  is  navigaUe  by  steamer 
from  August  to  November,  both  inclusive,  for  about  500  m.,  the 
navigable  reach  terminating  at  Kayes,  whence  a  railway  runs  to  the 
Niger.  Direct  communication  between  Dakar  and  the  Niger  is 
afforded  by  a  railway  starting  from  Thics,  a  station  on  the  \kay  to 
St  Ujuis,  .inil  ending  at  K.iye».  The  construction  of  this  line  began 
in  1907  Ttk-jfraph  lines  connect  the  colony  with  all  Other  parts  of 
Freiich  West  Africa.  Dakar  is  in  direct  cable  communication  with 
Bteatt  and  another  cable  connects  St  Louis  with  Cadix.  Steamship 
coomunication  batiwna  Europe  and  l^kar  and  Rufiaque  is  main- 
a^MdbfMwgiriP^gn^,^^  Ovir9>%of 

II.  UPPEB  SeKEOAL  AMD  NiCER 

This  colony  is  bounded  N.  by  tbeSabaran  territories  dependent 
on  Alferia,  W.  by  Senegal  and  the  Territory  of  Mauretania,  S. 
by  ttall  French  cokMiies  of  Guinea  and  the  Ivory  Coast,  the 
NoitlMni  Territories  of  the  Gold  Coast  (British),  Togoland 
(G«nai^  aad  OnbooMgr  (Fkoncb).  Hm  Milttaiy  Tenitory 
dep«adwl  in  Ibt  oohor  ntcadt  E.  «f  the  Niger  t»  the  Lake 
Chad  territory  of  French  Congo,  being  bounded  S.  by  Nigeria 
(British).  The  colony  and  its  dependent  territory  thus  form 
the  link  connectiiig  all  the  possessions  of  France  in  north,  west 
and  central  Africa.  Their  area  is  estimated  at  310,000  »q.  m., 
n  ith  a  population  of  some  j.ooo.ooo.  Those  tribes  living  north 
and  east  of  the  Niger  are  mainly  of  Berber  (Tuueg)  stock; 
the  inhabiunu  of  the  Niger  bend  «!•  cfaieiljrNcpaldiy  ncbas 
the  Maading),  with  Fub  in  certain  districts. 

Tbe  colony,  w  •  whoH  ceoaits  of  n  fptnt  platena  of  (luite 
and  sandMooe,  rardy  man  than  1600  ft.  high,  and  ia  its  N.W. 
part,  the  KaaiU,  ail  but  dewtt.  Hydrographically  the  WMtcm 
portion  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Senegal,  the  central  to  that 
of  the  Niger.  At  Mopti,  aoo  m.  S.W.  of  Timbuktu,  the  Niger 
receives  the  Mabel  Balevel,  which  rises  in  about  q^N.  and  with 
its  tributaries  drains  a  very  large  area.  In  its  lower  courses  its 
divergent  channels,  uniting  with  oSshoots  from  the  Niger,  form 
in  tlie  flood  season  an  immense  lake.  This  region — apparently 
the  Waagua  coujitry  of  Idrisi — is  sometimes  called  Bambara, 
theaHMof  tlttchidacainhd>itiB(it.  Tbelnkctarnidaungs 
«f  Un  rags  itndf  neeqgr  vut  antt;  Idtt  Scbo^  tfM  lake  of 
Bmd»  the  LaJte  of  Dauna,  Lalte  FaguiUnl  are  all  to  the  eouth  or 
mit  of  Timbuktu,  and  are  permanent.  The  greater  part  of  the 
OOkny  lies  within  the  bend  of  the  Niger,  but  westward  it  includes 
both  banks  of  the  5>cncgal  as  far  as  the  Faicmc  confluence.  It 
aliyj  extends  north  of  the  N'iprr  so  as  to  include  the  fertile  Land  on 
th^bw^os  of  the  Sahara.  On  the  S.W.  and  S.  the  country  is 


tbeeowHof  Che  riven  btootli  to  north.  East  of  the  Niger  the 

conditions  arc  mostly  S.iharan,  but  there  is  a  belt  of  fairly  f  rtile 
country,  bordering  northern  Nigeria  and  exlcniiing  jo  I^ikc 
Chad.  This  region  includes  the  .state  of  Zindcr  (?.r.)  .ind  the 
oases  of  Air  or  As  ben  and  bilma  (q.v.).  The  country  west  of  the 
Niger  contains  patches  of  forest,  but  it  comkta  mainly  of  open 
land  well  adapted  to  agriculture  and  stock-raising.  The  fauna 
includes  the  lion,  elephant ,  hippopotamus,  wild  boar,  panther  and 
variouskindaofanidope.  Tbe^iaiiUeistropkaI,lNit««pertfioa 
thediwricttiwndntedbythBragBrflood»,diyand  BOtudieellhy. 

The  PrtUckd  SbUet.—OI  the  native  states  included  in  tbe 
cdony  Bambuk  lies  between  the  Senegal  and  the  Falcme  and 
Bafing.  It  is  traversed  from  N.W.  lo  S.E.  by  the  steep  and 
wall-like  range  of  the  Tamha-Ura  Mountains.  The  soil  in  a 
large  part  of  the  country  is  of  remarkable  fertility;  rice,  ni.i:ic, 
millet,  melons,  manioc,  grapes,  bananas  and  other  fruits  grow 
ahuntlantly;  the  forests  are  rich  in  a  variety  of  valuable  trees; 
and  CSOcnsive  stretches  are  covered  with  abundant  pattntagc  of 
theloiCguinea-grass.  The  inhabi  tanu,  a  branch  oftbe  Mandingo 
met,  own  laift  herds  of  cattle  aad  iheipi.  The  itpoMs  which 
readied  Jiuope  during  the  17th  aad  iBlh  eeatnriea  cf  a  eonntry 
in  Upper  Senegal  rich  in  gold  referred  to  this  district,  where  both 
alluvial  and  quartz  deposits  have  been  found,  though  the  stories 
of  "hills  of  gold"  remain  unverified.  In  all  the  protected  slates 
the  native  rulers  retain  a  considerable  degree  of  authority  and 
lulivc  law  is  administered. 

Tovnu. — Tbe  princip.ll  towns  in  the  colony  are.  In  Upper  Senegal, 
Kayes,  Bafulabc  and  Kita;  in  the  Ni^ir  n  .;ions  Sikaso,  the  centre 
of  the  rubber  trade;  Bamako,'  the  scat  of  go^tmmcnt ;  Kulikoro, 
Segu,  Sanaaadig.  Baabam,  Jeaai  (f.v.)  and  ^umbuktu  dfjr-h  Nioro 
is  the  capital  of  tba  Kaarta  oountry;  betweea  it  and  Timbuktu 
are  Gumbu  and  Sokolo;  Geo  (gM)/  Z&att  or  Sinder  (not  to  be  can- 
founded  with  the  Zinder  meationcd  above),  Sansanne  Hauas, 
Niamey  and  Say  arc  towns  on  the  Ni^er  below  Timbuktu,  Say  {q.v.) 
being  an  entrcn/it  for  the  tr.idc  uf  the  cast  .Nigerian  r«-j(ion*.  In  the 
centre  of  the  Nigf  r  Und  i>  die  ini[«jriant  city  of  Wagadugu, the 
capital  of  M'j'M,  a  nik;rijid  and  (ugan  state  dating  from  the  14th 
century.  Satadugu  is  on  the  upper  course  of  tbe  Falctnc.  Sati  and 
l«o  are  towns  just  north  of  the  Britisb  Cold  Coast  Uaiailaod. 

Of  these  towna  Kayea  la  ahuated  on  the  Seoegai  at  the  point  ef 
which  that  river  ceases  to  be  navigable  from  the  sea — a  diaunoc  of 
460  m.  from  St  Louis.  Bamako,  chosen  in  1904  as  the  capital  of  the 
colony,  is  on  the  upper  Niger  at  the  head  of  its  navigable  waters  and 
i*  in  railway  communicatioti  with  Kayes.  So^u.  where  .Mungo  Park 
first  reached  the  Niger,  is  regarded  as  the  capital  of  Bambara  rather 
than  the  town  of  Bambara,  which  is  on  a  backwater  o(  the  Niger  some 
too  m.  S  of  Timbuktu.  Before  the  French  occupation  the  posaetaor 
of  Segu  was  the  ruler  of  the  surrounding  country:  arid  the  town  was 
the  head<|uartcfB  of  tbe  emirs  Omar  and  Ahmadu  (see  below,  Hislcry). 
Sanaandig  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Niger  below  Segu.  It 
was  visited  by  Mungo  Park  in  1796,  and  Lteut.  P..  Mage  and 
Dr  Quintin,  French  officers,  witnessed  the  stand  it  made  in  1865 
against  a  »ii-i.:e  tiy  .Mmi-iihi.  ^ultan  of  Segu,  fri>tii  »tn;tn  it  had  re- 
volted. Before  its  conquest  b^  the  Tuareg  in  the  first  half  of  tbe 
19th  century  Sansandig  waa  an  important  matt,  owin^  to  tta  position 
at  tbe  upper  end  of  the  atretch  of  the  Niger  nawnUe  for  large 
vessels  all  the  year  round.  After  its  oBCupetion  by.rianoe  in  1900 
it*  commercial  importance  gradwdly  rctumed.  ft  peaaeaace  good 
anchorage  and  landinc  place*. 

Communuiiit  im. — There  in  rryrular  communication  by  rail  and 
river  between  D.ikar,  the  [irincipal  port  of  Senegal,  and  Timbuktu, 
the  journey  cidinm,;  ten  to  twilve  days.  A  railway  linking  the 
Senegal  and  .Niger  rivers  starts  at  Kajrcs  on  the  Senegal,  pasaes  S.E. 
through  BafulaM  and  Kita,  wbcaoe  it  maa  E.  to  Banako  on  the 
Niger,  and  foNowa  the  left  bank  of  that  river  to  KvUkoro,  the 
tanainuai  fraaa  which  point  tbe  Niger  is  navinUe  down  atrean  all 
the  year  round  for  a  disUoce  of  900  m.,  while  frawi  Bamako  tbe 
Niger  t*  navigable  up  stream  to  Kurussa,  a  distance  of  273  m.,  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  5)enegal-Niger  railway  is  347  m. 
long,  and  occupied  twenty-four  years  in  construction,  owing  to  bad 
management  and  periods  of  retrogressive  policy  in  Paris.  The  total 
cost  was  upwards  of  £3,500,000.  Construction  of  the  line  was 
sanctioaad  la  1S80;  by  1883,  when  £700.000  had  been  spent,  but 
10  m.  of  raBa  had  been  laid.  The  isrd  mile  was  reached  at  a  cost 
of  £7.*5'  Pfr  "if*  for  actiLiI  conittnirtion.  Notwithstanding  this 
heavy  expense  the  line  v.w  condemned  as  hopelessly  defective.  In 
t888  it  rcachefl  BafulaW  {Hi  m.)  when  work  was  suspended,  not  to  be 
vigorously  re..utiiiM!  until  189S.  The  entire  line  was  opened  fortrafBc 
in  1905.  Steamers  ply  on  the  Niger  between  Kabara,  the  port  of 
Timbuktu,  and  ICiilikow  and  Bamako.  Good  roads  connect  MossI 

*  For  a  moaograah  «a  Bamako  see  Qaail.  iipL  U  csi.  (i907}t 
pp.a6|.57«> 
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and  other  countrie*  in  the  Niger  bend  with  the  river  ports  and  the 
colunieawitteCMlllof  Cmimb.  Tbw  i>«  cewpltM  lyiWai  Irie- 
■niphic  ooomnmiatioii  with  a!!  the  Preadi  catoMct  ia  Wm  Affka. 

The  principal  line  (over  2000  m.  lom)  connecti  Dakar  with  Timbuktu 
and  trom  Timbuktu  soe*  raM  to  Zinder.  At  Burrem  on  the  Niyrr, 
312  m.  below  Timbuktu,  starts  a  line  across  the  Sah^ira  to  Alj^eru. 

Tradt  and  A(Ti(uJlHre. — The  chiif  e)ii«>ri»  iiru  gum  (whith  cdmi-* 
iar{cly  from  the  northern  districts  such  as  Kaarta),  rubber.  s.<-M,  kuU 
nuts,  leather  and  ostrich  feathers.  Part  of  the  trade  it  slilT  dune  by 
caravans  across  the  Sahara  to  Morocco  and  Algeria,  arvd  a  goodly 
Ofoportion  o(  the  exports  (ram  the  middle  Niger  are  shipped  (rem 
Konakry  in  FretKh  Guinea.  Under  the  direction  o(  Frenctt  oAictats, 
cottun-Krowing  on  scientific  methods  was  begun  in  the  Niger  basin 
in  l'><>4.  American  and  Eg:>pti4n  varieties  were  introduced,  the 
American  varieties  proving  well  adaptefl  to  the  soil.  Indigenous 
varieties  of  contm  ,\ri-  common  and  .m-  i  ulti\  .iii-il  t>\  tin-  ti  un  <  ^  l.ir 
domestic  use.  weaving  being  a  general  industry.  Cold  is  found  in 
the  bann  of  tbe  Faleme  and  o(  the  Tanktiao.  Rubber  it  abundant  in 
the  southern  pan  of  the  Niger  bend,  the  tatex  being  extracted  by  the 
native!  in  lar^e  quantities.  The  people  are  great  agriculturists,  their 
chief  crops  being  millet,  mai/c,  rice,  cotton  and  indigo.  Tol^cco  is 
cullivatnl  by  the  river  folk  along  the  banks  inundated  by  the  flooda. 
Wheat  is  crown  in  the  neiKhbourbood  of  Timbuktu,  the  seed  having 
U-rn,  in  all  proViabilily,  bMught  from  Morocco  at  the  time  of  the 
Moorish  invasion  (see  TIMBUKTU).  The  oil  of  the  karilc  or  shea- 
butter  tree,  common  in  the  loutbem  and  western  regions,  is  largely 
tised.  Cattle  arc  plentiful;  there  are  aeveral  good  breeds  of  horsn; 
tlotklceya  are  numerous  and  largely  used  at  transport  animals;  wool- 
bearing  »hee|>— distinct  from  the  smooth-haired  sheep  of  the  coast 
region*-^re  bred  in  many  districts,  the  lutives  using  the  woo] 
largely  in  the  nunufacture  of  blankets  and  rugs.  Ostriches  are 
fairly  niiimTinis  in  the  uiip<T  jvirtion  of  the  Niger  bend  and  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Niger  cast  o(  Timbuktu,  and  tncir  feathers  form  a 
valuable  article  of  trade.  Most  ol  tka  tmk  fli  tUa  «Mt  m^on  ia 
with  France  and  through  ScncgaL 

III.  History  AMD  AOHIMfmATiON 

Hie  atoiy  ol  the  Ficndi  ceoquwrt*  tbioo^KHit  West  Africa 
b  imepuaUjr  awaectad  with  tin  blttory  ol  Senegal  Trading 
nations  woe  cMlebliahed  dsewhere  on  the  coast,  but  the  line 
of  penetration  i&to  the  interior  of  tbe  continent  was.  until  the 
last  few  years  of  the  iglh  century,  invariibly  by  way  of  the 
river  ScncKal.  Hence  there  is  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  record 
of  the  early  sctllcmcnts  on  this  coast.  Thu  Portuguese  had 
■ome  establishtncnu  on  the  banlu  of  the  Scncg^il  in  the  15th 
centtny;  ihey  penetrated  to  Uambult  in  search  of  gold,  and  were 
for  aone  time  matters  of  that  countiy,  but  tbe  ialiaUtuts 
Moe  and  drove  them  out.  Remains  of  tMr  IndldiHti  an  atill 
to  be  teen.  Tbe  flfit  Ficncli  lettlemeat  waa  pnKably  made 
in  1616  dtet  SsRiOAi,  river).  BetDeen  1M4,  mien. tbe  French 
scttletnents  were  assigned  to  Colbert's  West  India  Con^wny, 
and  I7s8,  when  the  colony  was  seized  by  the  British,  Senegal 
had  passed  uniicr  iho  .i  J  iiui.i^t  r.i:  ion  of  se  ven  ■liflerent  companies, 
none  of  which  au.iincl  any  Krcat  success,  though  from  1697  to 
1714  ailairs  were  conuuctcd  by  a  really  able  governor,  Andrt- 
Bruc,  who  did  not,  however,  spend  the  whole  of  his  lime  in 
Africa;  from  1705  to  17 14  he  directed  the  affairs  of  Senegal  from 
Pigil.  Bruc  made  many  exploring  expeditions  and  was  on  one 
(1701)  captured  by  the  natives,  who  extorted  a  heavy 
Under  li^  duectioo  the  auriferoua  legtoat  of  Bambuk , 
long  rince  abandoned  bjr  tbe  Portugtieae,  wtie  nvUted  (1716) 
and  the  first  map  of  Senegal  drawn  (1724).  In  tbe  meantime 
(1677)  the  French  had  captured  from  the  Dutch  Rtifisque, 
Porludal,  Joal  and  (lorcc  and  thry  wen'  ronfirmcd  in  possession 
of  these-  places  by  the  treaty  of  Nijmwegcn  (1678).  In  1717  the 
French  acquired  Portcndic,  a  roadstead  half  way  betwctn  cifus 
Vcrdc  and  Blanco,  and  in  1724  Arguin,  an  island  oil  the  coast 
of  the  Sahara,  which  still  belongs  to  tbe  colony.  Gorec  and  the 
district  of  Cape  Verde  were  captitred  by  the  British  under 
Commodore  Kcppel  in  1758,  but  were  surrendered  to  the  French 
in  1763,  and  by  tbe  treaty  of  peace  in  178s  the  wlwk  of  tbe 
Sen^pl  waa  dM  restored.  Tbe  BritUb  acela  coptaued  tbe 
colony  in  the  wars  of  tbe  First  Empire  (Goree  1800,  St  Louia 
1800)  and,  though  the  treaty  of  Paris  authorized  a  complete 
restitution,  the  French  auihuritii  s  did  not  enter  into  possession 
till  1817.  At  that  time  the  authority  of  France  liid  not  extend 
beyond  the  islan  l  <>i  Gorec  and  the  town  of  St  Louis,  whilst 
up  to  1854  little  was  eSected  by  the  thirty-seven  governors  who 
followed  cKh  otbcc  in  rapid  guccBmlwi.  Of  tbete 


Captain  (afterwards  Admiral)  BouSt-Willdumez  had  pTcvioosly 
explored  the  Senegal  river  as  far  as  Midine  and  was  aoxioos 
to  increase  French  influence,  but  his  stay  inSenc|ef  (164I-1844) 
was  loo  brief  to  permit  him  to  accomplish  rattch* 

The  appointment  of  Gcnetal  Faklfaerbo  a»  fomuni  b  1854 
proved  tbe  tnndnf'fMint  in  tbe  b&toiy  of  aeneaiL  b  Ibe 
meantime  tbe  Nig^  bad  been  explored,  Ttmbtiktu  visited  by 
Europeans  and  the  riches  of  the  regipn  were  attracting  attentiot;. 
General  Faidhcrbc  sought  to  bring  these  newly  opcncd-up  lands 
under  French  sway,  an<l  ilrcamed  of  a  French  empire  stretching 
aLra^.s  Afric.\  from  west  to  ca?.l.  .As  far  as  concerned  West 
Africa  he  did  much  to  make  that  dream  a  reality.  On  taking 
up  the  governorship  be  set  about  subduing  the  Moorish  (Berber) 
tribes  of  the  Trarxas,  Braknas  and  Duaisb,  whose  "kingSi" 
especially  tbe  king  of  the  Trarxas,  had  subjected  tba  Frcadi 
aettleia  and  tndeia  to  giievona  and  aiUliaiy  cnctioM;  and 
be  boand  Ibcm  by  trea^  to  eonfine  tbeir  antbority  to  the  nonb 
bank  of  the  Sencfal.  In  i8ss  be  annexed  tbe  ooontiy  of  Wab 
and,  ascending  the  river  beyond  Kayes,  erected  the  fort  of 
M£dine  for  the  purpose  of  stemming  the  advancing  tide  of 
Moslem  invasion,  which  under  Omar  al-Haji  (Alegui)  threatened 
the  safety  of  the  colony.  In  1857  Medine  was  brilliantly  defended 
by  the  mulatto  Paul  HoUc  against  Omar,  who  with  his  army  of 
20,000  men  had  to  retire  before  the  advance  of  General  Faidherbe 
and  turn  his  attention  to  the  conquest  of  the  native  states  withia 
tbe  bcnil  of  the  Niger.  The  conquest  of  the  Scncgambian  region 
by  tbe  French  followed.  Tbe  outbreak  o(  the  Fiaoco-Pniatiaa 
War  in  tftjo  cbaekod  tbe  French  icbemea  el  peaetnrtloa  for 
ionw  five  or  six  years,  bat  tbe  ddqr  proved  to  be  no  dbadvaatafe 
for  Great  Britain.  France's  only  taloas  rival  fai  West  AMea  it 
the  time,  remained  inert. 

The  first  French  expedition  into  t^c  heart  of  the  Niger  country 
was  undertaken  in  1863,  when  Gcntr.il  Faidherbe  sent 
E.  Mage'  and  Dr  Quintin  to  explore  the  country  east 
of  the  ScniR.il.  The  two  travellers  pushed  as  far  as  otif>* 
Scgu  on  the  Niger,  then  the  capital  of  the  almany  <v#*«' 
Ahmadu,  a  son  of  Omar  al-Haji.  At  Segu  they  were 
forcibly  detained  from  February  1864  to  March  1866.  . 
During  this  period  they  gathered  mocb  valuable  infomation 
concerning  the  geography,  cthnOlo|y  and  Mstory  of  tbe  odddlc 
Niger  region.  In  1878  the  explorer  Pftid  SoUUet  (1842-1886) 
also  penetrated  to  Segu.  In  1879  Colonel  Briiire  de  I'lsle 
(governer  of  Senegal,  1876-1881)  appointed  Captain  Jovrph  S. 
Gallieni  to  investigate  the  route  for  a  railway  and  to  reopen 
communications  with  the  almany  Ahmadu;  and  at  this  time  the 
post  of  Bafulab^  was  coiutructed.  The  armed  conquest  began 
in  i83o,  and  for  more  than  fifteen  years  was  carried  on  by 
Borgnis-Dcsbordcs,  J.  S.  Gallieni,  H.  N.  Frey,  Loub  Archinard, 
Col.  Combes,  Tite  Pierre  Eugine  Bonnier  and  other  offioets.  In 
1881  the  Niger  was  readied;  tbe  fort  of  Kiu  was  erected  10 
the  south-east  of  MMine  to  watch  tbe  regian  between  tbe 
Senegal  and  the  Joliba  (upper  Niger);  tbe  foil  of  Baauko  on 
the  Niger  was  built  in  1885;  a  road  was  made,  400  m.  of  tele- 
graph line  laid  down  and  the  work  of  railway  construction 
begun.  In  1887  Ahmadu,  who  had  formerly  iHc-n  anxiou*  to 
obtain  British  proti-ction.  signed  a  treaty  pl.icing  the  whole  of 
liii  country  uij'lcr  Frcncli  iirotcetion  '  Hcsi:lcs  .Ahmadu  the 
principal  opponent  of  the  French  was  a  Malink6  (Mandingo) 
chieftain  named  Samory,  a  nuin  of  humble  origin,  born  about 
1846,  who  first  became  prominent  as  a  reformer  of  Islam,  and 


MiUaat  Momiie.  first  vMited  Senegal  w  laji^  wnen.  under  fato- 
beibe'ls  dnecthwi,  he  went  on  a  miauoa  to  the  Duaiah  Moors.  Tbe 
"  Gofgoae,"  which  he  commanded,  was  w  recked  oB  Brest  ia 


1896  when. 


Faitf- 


'Lieut.  E.  Mage  (183^-1860)  of  the  French  navy,  an  officer  of 

 --•  Senegal  ia  — 

 Etion.  he  went  on  i 

uuiguiie. 

December  i84li9  and  Mage  was  drowned. 

•It  was  in  this  year  (1SH7)  that  the  jovcmnr  of  Senegal  took 
POTisinn  of  a  small  uninhal>ite<l  group  o(  i<.lanits  narrtrd  the 
Alcatras,  lying  of!  the  cu«st  of  French  Guinea.  This  act  had  a  trapc 
sequeL  By  agreement  with  the  govcraor,  a  cfaiaftaln  of  the  neigh- 
bouring mainland  sent  four  Of  his  warriors  to  the  islands  to  guard  tb« 
tricolour.  These  soldiers  were,  Iwwever,  like  the  idands  them  set  v«Si 
thaaaihorities.  and.  the  .Mcatras  oroduciag 
Starved  to  death,  after  ( 


t  ncoiour.  I  ncse  soHuers  were,  no 
completely  forgotten  by  the  aaihe 
aothiflg  oat  sand,  tlw  ibor  mcni 
the  Mpf«es  with  whidi  tbty  had 
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kad     x88o  made  hlanrff  Biattr  «f  a  lai|e  um  la  the  upper 
'In  1889,  tad  a|da  Ik  iMp,  he  wu  inducrd  to 
t  A  FkvBch  piMMMtl^  ktit  aaee  did  Mt  ions  pamil 
or  idtli  AlaHda.  tlw  itnia^  «w  nmncd 

in  1890;  Ahoudu  kwt  Segu;  Niom  tha  Cipital  of  KurU  was 

occupied  (1891);  Jenn^  wu  taken  fai  1893.  Sunory  proved  a 
veritable  thorn  in  ihe  flesh  10  hii  opponents.  Wily  and  elusive, 
be  made  and  hrokt  promises,  tried  nrj^atiaticin,  shifted  his 
"empire"  to  the  states  of  Kong,and  after  nurnbt-rlc<is  encounters 
was  finally  defeated  on  the  Ca valla  to  the  north  o^  Liberia,  and 
taken  priioaer  in  ScptemlMr  tigt.  He  wi»  dtpwtfd  to  the 
Gabon,  where  he  died  Ja  i^oa  Timbuktu  ww  occupied  in 
December  1893,  in  dafnou  of  ecden  fiam  the  dvO  aothoiillH. 
GolaMl  BoHte,  iito  vent  to  the  relief  of  thoadvMMS  party, 
after  hovbig  effeetod  tbat  purpose,  waa  data  by  the  Tuareg 
(15th  of  January  1894),  whom  he  had  pursued  into  the  desert. 
In  the  meantime  France  had  signed  with  Great  Britain  the 
convention  of  the  5th  of  August  1890,  which  rcservefl  the 
country  east  of  the  Niger  and  south  of  the  Sahara  to  Great 
Britain. 

Determined  to  profit  by  the  convention,  the  French  govern- 
'  Cokmel  P.  L.  Montcil  to  West  Africa  to  visit 
heAoikKRaBclilnMticr.  Thai  officer,  aiaiting 
I  St  touii  b  1891.  tiawenad  tko  Mjpr  bend  fnm  W.  to  En 
visited  Sokoto  and  Zinder  and  arrived  at  Koka  oa  1^  Chad, 
whence  be  made  his  way  acraea  tlx  Saliara  to  (he  Mediterranean. 
In  the  following  year*  French  expeditions  from  Senegal  pcni  irateil 
south-cast  into  the  hinterland  of  the  British  colonies  aJiJ  pro- 
tectorates on  the  Guinea  ctwst  and  descended  the  Niger  (February 
1897)  as  far  as  Bussa,  the  limit  of  navigation  from  the  ocean. 
TImsm  actions  brought  them  into  contact  with  the  British 
outposts  in  the  Gold  Coast,  Lagos  and  Nigeria.  A  period  of 
tension  between  the  two  countries  was  put  an  end  to  by  a  con- 
veatkm  licned  00  the  Mtb  of  June  1898  whereby  the  tecrilocies 
la  dispute  were  divided  between  the  parties.  Great  Britain 
retaining  Bussa,  whQe  Frince  obtained  Moisi  and  other  territories 
in  the  Niger  bend  to  which  Great  Briutn  had  laid  claim.  In  the 
sameSTCar  it  'ajs  dcurmincil  to  send  an  expedition  to  Lake  Chad, 
which  should  co-oix-rate  with  other  expeditions  from  Algeria  and 
the  Congo.  The  Senegal  expedition  was  entrusted  to  Captains 
Voulet  and  Chanoinc,  ofBcers  who  had  served  many  years  in 
West  Africa.  Reports  of  ihb  misconduct  and  cruelty  of  these 
;  St  I^OUiB,  lieoU-Cobnel  KJobb  of  the  Marines 
to  tnptiwJe  them.  Cohmd  Klobb  overtook  the 
dpedition  at  a  ipot  OBlt  of  Ibt  Nifcr  m  the  t4th  of  July  1899. 
Voulet,  fearing  arreit  and  pnnMwnwity  ordered  hb  mea  to  fii« 
on  Klobb  and  his  escort,  and  the  colonel  was  killed.  Thereupon 
Voulet,  joined  by  Chanoine,  declared  his  intention  to  set  up  an 
independent  state,  and  with  the  majority  of  his  troops  marched 
aWay,  leaving  the  junior  officers,  who  remained  loy.-il  to  France, 
with  a  small  remnant.  Within  a  fortnight  both  Voulet  and 
Qiaaoine  had  been  killed  by  tbcir  own  men,  who  returned  to  the 
camp.  Lieut.  Pallicr  assumed  command  and  led  the 
l»  Zindar,  icached  on  the  egtb  of  July.  Here,  in  the 
Nbeeotbcr  foitowing,  tbcjr  were  folaad  Iqr  P.  Fouieau  and 
Commandant  Lamy,  who  had  croeaed  the  Sahara  from  Algeria. 
The  combined  force  marched  to  Lake  Chad,  and,  having  been 
Joined  by  the  Congo  expedition,  met  and  defeated  the  forces  of 
Rabah  (?.».).  Thus,  was  afcompliihe<l  in  fait  the  linking  up 
of  the  French  posscssiuas  in  .Africa,  an  ubjcct  of  French  ambition 
1880^  and  theoretically  eflectcd  by  the  Anglo-French 
)0fi89OL 

Ib  1904,  In  virtue  of  another  coBvenlioo  between  Great 
BfitabaadF^ce,thaSaMgaloolaqrobtalBeda  port  (Yarba- 
tends)  on  the  Gambia  acccseibla  to  see  gaiwg  veasebk  while  the 

trans-Niger  frontier  was  again  fnodMed  bi  tKwat  of  France, 
that  country  thereby  obtaining  a  fertile  tract  the  whole  way  from 
the  Niger  to  I^ke  Chad  During  1005-1906  the  oases  of  Air  and 
Bilma,  in  the  central  Sahara,  wi  re  brought  under  French  control, 
notwithstanding  a  claim  by  Turkey  to  Bilma  as  forming  pan  of 
the  Tripolitan  hinterland. 
At  fint  the  whole  of  the  oooquered  or  protected  territories 


were  either  administered  from  Senegal,  or  placed  under  militaiy 
rule.  Subsequently  the  upper  Senegal  eountty  and  the  alatea 
included  bi  the  bmd  of  the  MigaK  were  famed  toto 
a  separate  iidmtnhtTBtion  and  were  gfveo  the  title 

"  French  Sudan.  "  As  the  result  of  further  reorgan- 
ization (October  18,  1890)  the  colonics  of  French 
Guinea,  Ivory  Coa5t  and  Dahomey  were  j^ivcc  their  geographical 
hinterlands,  and  in  (Xtobcr  i')03  the  central  portion  was  created 
a  protectorate  under  the  style  of  the  Territories  of  Senegambia 
and  of  the  Niger.  A  further  change  was  made  in  1904  (decree  of 
the  i8ih  of  October)  when  this  central  portion  was  changed  into 
"  The  Cotooy  ol  Upper  Senegal  and  Niger."  The  new  ooieagr 
was  placed  under  a  ■emenant-fevenier. 

Soon  after  tha  imganlntioa  of  th«  eavitqr  in  190},  the 
effective  area  of  Flrencb  eenteal  «na  Increased  tqr  M.  Coppolani, 
secretary-general  of  French  Waat  Africa,  who  in  February  1903 
induced  the  emirs  of  certain  lYlfta and  iSrakna  Moors  inhabiting 
a  fertile  region  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  lower  Senegal  to 
place  their  country  under  the  direct  supervuion  of  French 
officials.  In  the  following  year  these  regions  were  fornully 
constituted  the  Territory  of  Mauretania,  being  placed  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  governor-general  of  French  West  Africa 


rnreeaated  on  the  apot  hgr  a  dvil  fwnmlaahinar.  In  1903 
11.  Oappebai,  tba  fiiMmiiiaahMiii.  waa  aiaidarad  Iqr  a  band  ef 
fanatics  at  an  oeals  in  the  l^igant  plateau.  During  1908-1909 
a  forte  under  Colond  Gouraud,  after  cenaldmthle  fighting— tha 
help  frooi  Motocno  made  elective  Preach 

intlucnce  in  .■Kdrar  Tcmur. 

For  the  historv  ol  the  native  state*  in  thii  vast  region,  lee  Tim- 
BUETt',  Jem.ne,  Ma.ndinco,  Guinea,  &c.  Consult  alio  the  article 
Nigeria. 

The  K'-iieral  o\crs;>;ht  of  both  colonies  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
gOvernor-Keneral  ttf  I  ren.th  West  Africa.  Senegal  prOpCr  lUB 
been  the  subject  of  special  Icgiilalion,  its  government 
being  modelled  on  tliat  of  a  department  in  France,  miia 
The  liculcnant-govcmor,  who  controk  the  military  as 
well  as  the  civil  administration,  is  assisted  by  a  secretary -general 
and  hy  a  privy  couadl  (ftmeU  #rnif)  miniating  ef  high  official* 
and  a  minority  of  nnoflidal  noninatcd  membos,  bat  he  ia  not 
bound  to  follow  its  advice.  This  council  corresponds  to  the 
prcfcclural  council  of  a  dcjiartmcnt.  There  is  also  a  council- 
general  (conseil  gtniral)  with  powers  analogous  to  those  of  the 
similar  councils  in  France.  The  Senegal  council,  however,  does 
not  share  the  right,  possessed  by  the  councils  of  other  French 
colonies,  of  voting  the  budget,  which  is  fixed  by  the  governor- 
general  of  French  West  Africa.  The  inhabitants  of  "  conimunee 
with  full  poweta"  (iuc  St  Loui^  I>akar,  Gorce and  Ru&sque) 
alone  have  the  li^  of  tlectiBg  uo  eooDcitienenL  Theaame 
constituencies — In  which  no  distinctiott  of  oolour  or  nce  is  made 
—elect  (law  of  April  1870)  to  the  FVendi  chambm  one  deputy, 
who  is  also  a  member  of  the  superior  council  of  the  colonic^,  a 
consultative  body  sitting  in  Paris.  The  communes  cinied 
have  the  same  municipal  rights  as  in  France.  There  have  been, 
in  addition,  since  iSgi,  "  mixed  "  and  native  communes  with 
restricted  powers  of  local  government.  The  judicial  s)-stcm 
applied  to  Europeans  icsembks  that  of  France,  and  the  judicature 
is  independent  of  the  emcoUve.  Native  laws  and  customs  not 
repugaaattojiaticeareieipected.  Education  ia  given  in  viUage^ 
commerrial  and  teebidcal  adieeb,  all  mdntalned  by  the  stat& 
Arabic  is  taught  in  all  Mahommedan  districts. 

The  colony  of  Upper  Senegal  and  Niger  has  a  more  rudimentaiy 
constitution.  Its  administrative  count il  <  )nt;iins  three  "not* 
ables,"  unotTicial  members  nominated  by  the  lii  uUnanl  governor. 

BnUOGRAriiv  —Vnt  Mission  au  Srnriil  li>ooi.  I'V  Dr 

La5n«,  A.  Chevalier,  \.  Cli^ny  and  F.  KamSuud.  is  an  authofiiativ* 
•u  it-ntific  momoir,  as  is  oilll  M.  Adan*on'»  llislotre  nalnrtUt  da 
Sfn^tai  (Paris.  1757);  M.  OU^-icr,  Le  Sinit<^  (Paris.  1Q0«).  is  «n 
official  monoRraph;  A.  do  la  Salle.  Af«(M  tsmx  Stnitfil  (Paris.  I9e» 
i*  a  general  survey  ef  the  country  and  its  fctourccs.  SufUtmOaim 
Soudan  (Toulouse,  1903).  by  E.  Baillaud,  deals  with  travel,  com- 
municatioos,  &c.:  maps  of  the  country  are  issued  by  the  Service 
gtegraphlque  de  Tannic,  Paris,  on  the  scale  of  i-ioo.ooo  (I905~ 
1909);  "^tude  sur  le  Sin^l,"  by  Courtet.  in  the  Rtvut  tohniaif. 
new  aarias  (Raris,  1901-1909  and  1909-1903).  deals  with  ccodobuc 
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qu«irtioiu.  and  (ivH  •  chronoto^^l  table  of  IcadiciK  cvrnts.  For 
history,  consult  "  Lcs  Compagmes  de  coloniwiiion  en  Alrii]ue  ocfi- 
dentale  tout  G>lbert."  by  P.  Chcmin-Uupontc*,  in  Rrrue  cohniale 
(1902-1903  and  1901-1904);  J.  Mach«t,  Pocumenti  $%r  Us  iUtbUsit- 
mtnUjn»(ait  d*  rA/riqut  outdtulaU  an  X  VIII'  iiitU  (Pari*,  1906} ; 
•■d  /.  Aiioelle.  Lts  Expioratimn  m  Sinital  <<  4mtt  Iff  <mMw 
■n'llff  itpuit  PcHti^iU  jiugit'd  nos  jouri  (Pari*,  I5W()>  For  a 
•uronury  of  the  military  operation*  m«  the  Jnl.  Roy.  thmi  Sntitt 
Imti.,  vd.  38  (1894)  and  vol.  44  (1000).  containinf  artidea  by 
Cant.  S.  Posfield  Oliver  and  Capt.  A.  Hilliard-Attcridse. 

For  the  countries  of  the  Niger  icc  Le  Haul  Sinifol  et  Sittr  (Paris, 
190S),  an  official  compilation:  H.  Banh,  Tranis  and  Ducevtries  in 
llartk  and  Ctnirai  Ahita  (Londaii,  l8S7^l8s8),  a  •tandard  authority ; 
L.  Oeaplapiea.  L§  mitou  etrntnl'trithitm:  «m  mitsitn  archMo[iqu* 
tt  etknorraphioue  au  Soudan  franfois  (Paris,  1907),  another  standard 
work;  P.  L.  Monteil,  D*  St-Loutt  i  Trifoli  .  .  .  toyoft  au  trattrtdu 
Soudan  .  .  .  [Paris.  K.D.  (189s));  G.  Binger,  Du  Utter  au  folfe  de 
Cutnfe  par  U  pays  dt  Kont  tt  U  Motsi  (Paris,  1893);  Lady  Luf;ard. 
A  Tropical  Depfudeney  (London,  1905),  L.  Marc,  Payt  Mom 
(Paris.  1909).^  Consult  alto  for  native  hiitury  "  U'^i  iulcs  historiques 
du  pays  de  Niora  (Sahcl)"  by  M.  G.  Adam  in  Revut  tolontaU  (190A- 
(••V*  for  MMmtaaia  aa  la  Mmtriimm  (Paria,  190S),  an  oncia) 
nsofd  of  dw  Fmeh  piatectorate,  and  A.  Gruvel  aac  R.  Qtudcau. 
A  Trmtrt  la  UamrUani*  occidtutale  (Pari!),  1909). 

See  further  the  works  of  Faidberte  and  CalUrni  quoted  in  their 

SENEGAMBIA,  a  term  used  to  denote  the  region  between  the 
rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The 
country  south  of  the  Gambia  as  far  as  Sierra  Leone  was  formerly 
also  regarded  as  part  of  Scncgamhia.  As  a  geographical  expres- 
sion Scncgambia  fc'.l  into  disuse  towards  the  end  of  the  igth 
century.  Pari  of  the  hinterland  is  included  in  the  French  colony 
of  Upper  Senegal  and  Niger  (see  Sekegal,  II.) 

ISNBSCIUL  (the  O.  Fr.  form,  nod.  ifiMut,  of  the  Low 
hu.  mnninu,  A.wofd  of  Toutonk  mIiIbs  mouiBS  "old 
or  Motor  Mrvut,**  Oolh.  dal'  old;  cL  lot.  $tHex  and  saiJks, 
•ervant;  Du  CUifi^*  dorifotlea  fraoi  smesfe,  flock,  herd,  must 
be  rejected),  the  title  of  an  ofBcial  equivalent  to  "steward." 
The  scnc&chal  began  presumably  by  Ixring  the  major-<!omo  of 
the  German  barbarian  princes  who  settled  in  the  empire,  and 
was  therefore  the  predecessor  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace  of  the 
Merovingian  kings.  But  the  name  aenochal  became  prominent 
in  France  tmdcr  the  third  or  C^pctian  dynasty.  The  seneschal, 
caDad  la  medieval  Latin  the  ddptjcr  (from  dafs,  a  feast,  and 
fmwt,  to  cufy),  via  the  chief  of  the  fivecnotoffioan  of  sUteof 
the  fmdt  wait  betwom  the  ttth  and  the  ijth  ceaturica,  the 
others  bdas  the  butler,  the  chamberlain,  the  consuble  and  the 
chancellor.  Hb  functions  were  described  by  the  term  major 
regiae  domus,  and  rff>;i  Franciae  procurator — major-domo  of 
the  royal  household,  and  agent  of  the  kingdom  of  France.  The 
English  equivalent  was  the  lord  high  steward,  but  iheoflice  never 
attained  the  same  irnj^xjrtance  in  England  as  in  France.  Under 
fhe  earlier  Capeti  n  m  .  crcigns  the  seneschal  was  the  second 
penon  in  the  kingdom.  He  inherited  the  power  add  posiUon 
of  the  mayor  of  the  pslarn  hod  a  feaeial  tight  of  supervision 
ever  the  Ung's  servlo^  was  coiBinondor4B<hkf  of  the  adlitaiy 
lorces  (prituepi  oMNKoe  rcfft,  or  Fnneonm),  was  steward  of 
the  household  and  presided  in  the  king's  court  in  the  absence 
of  the  king.  Under  weak  rulers  the  seneschal  would  no  doubt 
have  played  the  same  part  as  the  mayors  of  the  palace  of  the 
Carolingian  line.  It  was  the  vast  possibilities  of  the  office  which 
must  be  prciuintd  to  have  tempted  the  counts  of  Anjou  of  the 
Flantagcnct  line  to  claim  the  hereditary  daptfership  of  France, 
sad  to  support  their  chum  by  forgeries.  A  count  of  Anjou 
wbo  was  abo  in  effective  poHcasfam  of  the  office  would  toon 
have  leduced  hb  feudal  lord  to  aboohite  faolgitlfieMK*.  fkcadi 
historical  scholars  have  shown  that  the  pretension  of  the  Anjevlns 
was  unfounded,  and  that  the  treatise  concocted  to  support  it — 
the  D€  majoratu  et  senescalia  Frandde,  attributed  to  Hugues 
dcCI£rc» — is  a  medieval  forgery.  At  the  close  of  the  iithccniury 
the  scneschalship  was  in  the  hands  of  the  family  of  Rochcfurt, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  following  century  it  passed  from  them 
latheitmilyof  Garlande.  Thepower  of  the  office  wasaperpctual 
teavtation  to  the  vaaial,  and  a  cause  of  jealousy  to  the  king. 
The  fsariaadcB  came  ta  opOB  oooflict  with  the  king;,  aad  wofo 
forcibly  suppmed  by  iMik  VI.  ia  ttt7.  After  their  faU  the 


seneschaUUpwasooafenrodarilgrOBfreat  feudatories  who  were 
the  king's  hlnsmen  on  Raoul  of  Vermandois  till  1152,  and  00 
Thibaut  of  Blois  liU  1 191.  From  that  time  forward  scm^hal 
was  appointed  except  to  act  as  steward  at  the  coronation  of  the 
king.  The  name  of  the  seneschal  was  added  with  those  of  the 
other  great  officers  to  the  kings  in  charters,  and  when  the  office 
was  not  filled  the  words  dapi/erc  tocante  were  written  instead. 
The  great  vassals  had  seneschals  of  their  own,  and  when  the 
great  fiefs,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine,  Poitou.Saintonge,  Guienoe, 
were  regained  by  the  crown,  the  office  was  allowed  to  survive 
bytheking.  Ia  the  sooth  of  Pnaoo^Pffigofd,Qnercy,Toulonse^ 
Agenais,  Rouergue,  Beaucaire  and  Carcaaaonne  were  nyal 
sMckaussta.  In  Languedoc  the  landlords'  agent  and  judidal 
ofTicer,  known  in  the  north  of  France  as  a  bailli,  was  called 
stnickai.    The  oSkc  and  title  existed  till  the  Revolution. 

Src  Du  Cange,  Chssarium  media*  et  infimae  Lotimhib  (Paris,  1 840- 
1850):  A.  Luchairc,  //ut<n>e  des  inttilutions  monarcMtciifs  de  la 
Frame  sous  Us  prrmitrt  CapitUns  (Paris,  188J-1885J;  Man\tel  dti 
inslitutioHs  Jranaue*  (Paris,  ttea);  F^ul  Violwt,  Droit  puUtcut— 
Hist,  des  instibSmt  poWMsao  «  aduiMtOnlim  it  Im  Aawt  Vuk, 
1890-1898). 

imOAIUA.  or  SumMOUA  (bbc  5safl  GUKea),  a  dty  sad 

episcopal  sec  of  the  Marches,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Ancona, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  15  m.  by  rail  N.  of  Ancona.  Pop. 
(igoi)  5556  (town),  33,195  (commune).  It  is  situated  at  14  ft. 
above  sca-levcl,  and,  despite  its  ancient  origin,  presents  a  modern 
.i])i)carance,  with  wide  Streets.  The  Palazzo  Comunile  dates 
from  the  17th  century.  The  cathedral  was  erected  after  1787. 
The  castle,  of  Gothic  origin,  was  restored  by  Baccio  PonlcUi, 
a  famous  mQitaiy  aicfaitect,  ha  1493.  The  church  of  S  Maris 
ddle  Gnsie  ootade  the  tows  is  one  of  the  only  twv  A—tbrs 
iriliA  lie  b  known  to  have  esecnted  (the  other  is  at  OtdBS 
near  Honda vio,  about  15  m.  to  the  west  by  road).  The  saal 
port  is  formed  by  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Misa.  a  strc-im  which 
flows  through  the  town  l)etwecn  embankments  con^tructtd 
of  Istrian  marble.  The  inlubitants  arc  cli:Ltly  occupicJ  in 
fishing,  and  in  the  summer  the  town  is  greatly  frecjuented  by 
visitors  for  the  good  sea-bathing.  Scnigallia  used  to  hold  oas 
of  the  largest  fairs  in  Italy,  which  dated  originally  from  isoe^ 
when  SergiuB,  count  of  Senlgallia,  received  from  the  count  of 
hfaneiUes,  to  whose  doubter  be  was  affisnced,  certain  idia 
of  Msry  Magdalene;  this  fair  osed  to  be  vidted  by  metthsatt 
fRNB  Fiance,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Germany  and  especially  the 
Levant.  Scnigallia  is  the  residence  of  the  Mastai-Fcnetti 
fa  m  ily ;  the  house  in  which  Pope  Pius  IX.  WIS  bom  is  preserved^ 
and  contains  a  few  memorials  of  him. 

The  anciLiit  Snui  (ii-.Uic,]  was  a  city  of  Umbria.  A  colony 
was  founded  there  by  the  Romans  after  their  victory  over  tbc 
Seaoaes,  rather  before  2S0  b.c.  The  place  is  also  mentiooed 
b  eonnaian  with  Hasdrubal's  defeat  at  the  Meiaiiras  (fs) 
in  ao7  9jc  U  wss  deetioyed  bf  Fooqiey  fai  Ss  mjc,  aad  b  ask 
often  dhntloBod  afterwasds.  Ns  aamHt  remains  and  very  few 
bacrfptlbns  eiht.  The  name  GaOfca  distinguishes  it  from 
Sacna  (Siena)  in  Ftruria.  Ravaged  by  Alaric,  fortified  by  the 
exarch  Longinus,  and  again  laid  waste  by  the  Lombards  in  the 
8th  century  and  by  the  Saracens  in  the  Qlh,  Senigallia  was  a; 
length  brought  so  low  by  the  Gudph  and  Ghibclline  wars, 
and  especially  by  the  severities  of  Guido  de  Montefdtro,  that  it 
was  chosen  by  Dante  as  the  typical  i"**""^  of  a  fviaed  dty. 
In  the  i5ih  ccntur>-  it  was  captured  and  reesptaiod  ag^  sad 
acsia  by  the  MslstesU  aad  their  oppoaeats.  SigftoMads 
Mahtests  of  Riarini  erected  stiqay  fortHicatlons  round  the  town 
in  1450-1455-  The  lordship  of  Senigallia  was  bestowed  by 
Pitis  n.  on  his  nephew  Antonio  Piccolomini,  but  the  people 
of  the  town  in  1^64  placed  themselves  anew  under  Paul  II-, 
and  Giacomo  Piccolomini  in  1473  (ailed  in  his  attempt  to 
sei/.c  the  place.  Sixtus  IV.  assigned  the  lordship  to  the  Delia 
Rovcrc  family,  from  whom  it  was  transferred  to  Lorensode* 
Medici  in  isii.  After  1614  it  farmed  pan  of  the  bfMioa  d 
Urbioo. 

tnH».  liMAII  WniUOi  (1790-1164).  ecaaoaibl. 
wss  bom  at  Conpton,  Berks,  on  the  afith  of  Se|>tembcr  1794 
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the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Senior,  vScir  o(  Durnford,  Wills. 
He  was  educated  st  Eton  and  Magdalen  College,  Oxford;  at 
the  uaivcnity  b»  was  a  private  pupil  of  Richard  Whately, 
of  Dublin,  with  whom  he  lemained 
IhgrtiaoliifdoaBfiieiHbhip.  He  took  the  degree  of 
B.A.  in  181 1,  was  caDed  to  the  bar  in  1819,  and  in  t8j6,  during 
the  chinccllorship  of  l>ord  Cottenham,  was  appointed  a  master 
in  chancery.  On  ihc  foundation  of  the  professorship  of  political 
economy  at  OxJor.i  in  iS?5  Senior  was  elected  to  fill  the  chair, 
which  he  occupied  till  iSjo,  and  again  from  1847  to  1S52.  In 
1830  he  was  requested  by  Lord  Melbourne  to  inquire  into  the 
State  of  combinations  and  strikes,  to  report  on  the  state  of  the 
kw  and  to  suggest  improvements  in  it.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Poor  Law  Inquiry  ConuniNhwoC  1838,  and  ot  the  Handloom 
Weavew  ComminioB  of  i8isy{  the  report  of  tto  latter,  publlsbcd 
iBt84i,«asdnwnupbyhifli,a0dheeaahodkdialttlieMfaMaiioe 
of  the  report  he  had  prepared  some  yean  before  en  oomblnations 
and  strikes.  He  was  also  one  of 'the  commissioners  appointed 
in  t&6l  to  inquire  into  popular  education  in  England.  In  the 
latci  years  ot  his  life,  dtiring  liis  visits  10  forci^:'!  countries,  he 
Studied  with  much  care  the  [wliiicat  and  social  phenomena  they 
exhibited.  Several  volumes  of  his  journals  have  been  published, 
which  contain  much  interesting  matter  00  theie  topics,  though 
the  author  probably  rated  too  htlWjr  the  vabie  of  this  sort  of 
oodal  study.  Senior  was  for  ouuqr  yon  a  fueqvent  contributor 

dealing  in  their  page*  with  Ktetaiy  as  well  as  with  economic 
and  political  subjects.  He  ffied  at  Kensington  on  the  4th  of 
June  1864. 

His  writing?  on  economic  theory  con>ii.teH  of  an  article  in  the 
Ent yxiop^fdui  S(elrof>oiilc.na.  .idcrw.irds  scjvir.itcly  piibli^hcd  as  /4n 
Outlint  oj  Ike  Scunct  of  J'olttual  Economy  ( litj6),  Atio  hit  lectures  do- 
livciod  at  Oaford.  Of  the  Utter  the  folbwing  were  printed :  A  n 
tnmiiutmj  LtttMn  (1837):  Tw  Luturts  on  Poptaation,  with  a 
corTespond<  nre  between  the  author  and  Malthus  (i^u);  Three 
Lecturts  on  iht  Trammission  of  Ike  Pretiout  Melati  Jro>r:  (  ouKiry  to 
Country,  and  Ike  Mercantde  Tkeory  ot  Wtallk  (l«J8);  Tltrrr  Ucturtt 
on  Ike  Coil  of  oi>taintHf  Atoney  and  on  some  i.fjtcti  of  Private  and 
Coiemmient  Paptr.  Money  (i8y>):  Tkrt*  Lectmret  on  Watts  and  on 
A$  EfftcU  «/  AUtnUeitmt,  UaMHtry  mi  Wm,wUk*  Prtjatt  m  Ihi 
Cauut  Mtf  Rtmodie*  of  Ikt  Present  DiUmtanets  (1830,  and  ed. 
1S31);  A  Leclurt  on  Ike  Produclion  of  Wtaitk  (1847):  and  Four 
Introductory  Letturei  on  Polilical  Economy  (1K5J).  Several  of  hi* 
tfCinrf<  worr  tranvUtcd  inl.j  Fn  nch  tiy  M.  Arriv.ih*  nc  under  the  title 
ot  Prmc:fx!  f-cndamrntiiui  d' I'xonornie  /'iwi/i/jiir  (l.Hjj).  Senior  al'.o 
wrote  on  administrative  and  social  question.^ — A  Letter  to  Lord 
Howick  on  a  Le[al  Provition  for  Ike  Iritk  Poor,  Commuialion  of 
Tithes  and  a  Prooision  for  Ike  Irish  Roman  Cmholu  Clergy  (1831,  3rd 
ed..  1833,  with  a  preface  containing  suggestion*  as  to  the  mcasurr« 
to  be  adopted  in  the  "  prctent  emergctvcy  ") ;  Statement  of  the  Pro- 
vition for  Ike  Poor  and  of  Ike  Condition  of  Ike  Lah<jurtnfCt<iii(S  in  a 
umsiderable  portion  of  America  and  Europe,  bei'ii^  lite  Preface  to  the 
Forgirn  CommunKattons  in  the  Apfx-ndix  to  Ike  Poor  Imw  Report 
(1835):  On  National  Properly,  and  on  ike  Prospects  of  the  Present 
A4mimiUratiem  and  of  their  Successors  (anon. ;  1835) ;  Letters  on  tke 
Homy  Att,  mi  U  ^gku  Ike  CoMrn  Mmtffm€hm  (1837) :  Smuesiions 
*  JUhMUWM  (1861);  Amirkm  Stamf  (in  part  a  reprint 
Ketiem,  1862);  An  Aiinu  on  Education 
1 1»  fl*  SitU  Scimc*  Atsocialimt  I1863).  Hit  contributions 
to  the  reviews  were  collected  in  votumM  entitled  Essays  on  Fiction 
(1864};  Biotrapkitat  Sketckci  ( 1865,  chictly  of  not<<M,iwyerv) -.  ,-in<l 
Historical  and  PkUosopkical  Essays  (1865).  In  |h5<>  .ipiHared  his 
Journal  kept  in  Turkey  and  Greece  in  the  Autumn  rf  iSi;^  and  Ike 
Btf^mmini  of  tSsS;  arvd  the  following  were  edited  after  hi.s  death  by 
his  daughter:  Journals,  Comotrsationt  and  Essays  rdaHmg  to  Ireland 
(1868):  Journals  kept  in  France  and  Ikiyjrom  1848  to  tSsi.  with 
«  Sketch  of  Ike  Revolution  of  i8j8  (1871);  Gmversations  scitli  Thiers, 
Cuitot  and  other  Onlingutthfi  Persons  during  Ike  Second  Empire 
(1878):  Conienations  u-tlh  Distinfuisked  Persons  during  tke  Second 
Empire,  from  iH6n  to  iS6j  (i>i>io);  Ccnveriatumi  <ind  Journali  in 
and  Malta  (18S2);  alM  in  1872  Corrtspondenu  and  Conver- 
mtnni  ^ilk  Akxis  do  Toc^umllt  from  §834 1»  i8s9. 

Senior's  literaiv  critidim*  do  not  teem  to  have  ever  won  tlie  favour 
of  the  public;  tney  arc.  indeed,  somewhat  formal  and  academic  in 
•pirit.  The  author,  while  he  had  both  good  sense  and  rijtht  feeling, 
appear*  to  h.ivc  wanted  the  deeper  insight:  the  geniality  and  the 
CJthrlu-  t.l^t^  •.  nyiii  h  are  necennarv  to  m.ike  a  critic  of  a  high  order, 
cspecLilly  in  the  held  he  cho?ic — that,  n.^mrlv.  of  imaginative  litera- 
ture. Ill*  tracts  on  practical  (i-ilun  5.  !1.mu,;1i  the  theien  they  sup- 
ported were  tometinie*  que*(ionablc,  were  ably  written  and  arc  still 

 ^  — ***' — ibntcaaaotbeMidiobeflfiniidi  permaaent  tntemt. 
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place  in  the  biMorv  of  political  economy.  Senior  regards  political 
economy  aa  a  parcly  dcduaive  science,  all  the  truths  of  which  are 
inferences  from  four  elementary  propositions.  It  it,  in  bis  opinion, 
wrongly  supposed  by  J.  S.  Mill  and  others  to  iw  a  hypothetic  tdence 
— founded,  t  nat  is  to  say.  on  postulates  not  cofnapondine  with  torial 
realities.  The  premises  (rom  which  it  sets  out  are,  according  to  him, 
not  assumption^  hat  l.icts.  It  conc<'rnB  iti,olf.  however,  with  wealth 
only,  anil  cin  therefore  give  no  pr.ictical  counicl  as  to  political 
action  ;  it  cin  'iiil>  ^ui;K^  c:i>iisi<Jrr.i;i!iiis  v,  iuc_  h  the  [:K^.liiii  i.\n  -.liould 
keep  in  view  as  elements  in  the  study  oi  the  questions  with  which  he 
has  to  deal.  The  conception  ofeconooucsaealtogedwrdcdttctive  is 
certainly  erroneous,  and  puu  the  tdence  from  the  outMt  on  a  false 
Pith,  But  deduction  has  a  real,  though  limited,  sphere  within  it> 
I  lence,  though  the  chief  difhcultics  of  the  subject  arc  not  of  a  logtel 
kind,  yet  accurate  nomenclature,  strict  definition  and  rigoiout 
reasoning  arc  ol  g^'  ^t  iiii(x)rtancv.  To  these  Senior  gaN-e  special 
attention,  and,  notwithstdnding  occasional  pedantries,  with  very 
useful  results.  In  several  instance*  he  improved  tho  lurms  in  uhich 
accepted  doctrines  were  habitually  stated.  He  alto  did  excellent 
service  by  pointing  out  the  arbitrary  novelties  and  frequent  in- 
consistencies of  terminology  which  deface  Ricardo's  principal 
work — as,  for  example,  his  use  of  "  value  "  in  the  sense  of  "cost 
of  production."  and  o(  "  high  "  and  "  low  "  wage*  in  the  sense  of  a 
certain  proponion  of  the  product  a*  distinguished  from  nn  absolute 
amount,  and  hi  .  jx  t  uli.ir  employment  of  the  (jnihris  '  h\i  i|  "'  ,uid 
"  circulating  "  as  applied  to  capital.  He  shows,  too,  that  in  numer- 
ous imtaeei  the  pmiMi  ammNd  by  RIcanIo  are  felia>  Thus  he 
cites  the  assertkM  that  nat  depends  on  the  dllfcwnce  of  fertility  of 
the  different  portions  of  land  in  cultivation:  that  the  l.il>ouKr 
always  receives  precisely  the  necessaries,  or  what  custom  leads  him 
to  consider  the  rvccessaries,  of  life;  that,  as  wealth  and  population 
advance,  agricultural  Uil>our  bcxomc-s  k-5>  and  le!.>  i>ru|>urtionatcly 
productive;  and  that  therefore  the  share  of  the  produce  taken  by 
the  landlord  and  the  IttKjurer  must  constantly  increase,  whilst  that 
taken  by  the  capitalist  mu^c  constantly  diminish;  and  he  denies  the 
truth  of  all  these  propositions.  Besidc's  adopting  some  terms,  such 
as  that  of  "  natural  agents,"  from  Say.  Senior  introduced  the  word 
"  abstinetKe  " — which,  though  obviou-.ly  not  free  from  objection,  is 
for  some  purposes  useful—to  express  the  conduct  of  the  capitalist 
which  i\  remunerated  by  interc>t ;  but  in  tIefininK  "  cost  of  |ir<j<Juc- 
tion  "  as  the  sum  of  lalmur  and  abstinent  ■  n.  tess.ir\  to  |:  ri><liiC  1  inn  he 
doCTi^^mit^'em  ju>  ig^  th^^n^wou n^^ol^ Utwir^n^^ n  amount  of 

quaatitative  sanSv3f%le  added  soow  important  conrfdcnttoos  to 

what  had  been  said  by  Smith  en  the  division  of  labour.  He  dis- 
tinguishes usefully  between  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  price  of  labour. 
But  in  seeking  to  determine  the  law  of  wages  he  falls  into  the  error  of 
assuming  a  determinate  tta(;e-(ijnd.  an<l  states  as  an  economic  truth 
what  is  only  an  identical  pro(»silion  in  arithmetic.  Whilst  enter- 
taining such  an  exaggented  estimate  of  the  services  of  Mahhus  that 
he  extra\-agantly  pronounces  him  "  as  a  benefactor  of  mankind  on  a 
level  with  Adam  Smith,"  he  yet  shows  that  he  modified  hisopiaiens 
on  pi-jpulaiion  connderably  in  the  course  of  his  career,  regards  hfo 
fctatemen!  >  uf  the  doctrine  with  which  hi^  name  is  associated  as  vaf^ue 
and  arfibiij'iou and  .ivs<rts  that,  "in  the  ab-«cncc  of  disturbing 
causes,  suli-istenre  may  Ik*  expi-ctcd  to  inrroaM."  in  a  greater  ratio 
than  popul,itiiin  "  his  ur^ed  by  H .  X.  C  IVrin,  and  must,  we  think, 
l>c  admitted,  that  by  his  isolation  of  economics  from  morals,  and  his 
assumption  of  the  desire  of  wealth  as  the  sole  motivclone  in  lha 
economic  domain,  Seiuor.  in  common  with  most  of  the  other  followera 
of  Smith,  tended  to  tet  up  egoism  as  the  legitimate  ruler  and  guide  of 
practical  life.  It  is  no  tufhcient  answer  to  this  charge  that  he  makes 
formal  reserve  in  f.-ivour  of  higher  ends.  From  the  scientific  side 
ClifTe  Leslie  h.i-  .il!ii:-.ilantly  proved  the  unsubstantial  nature  of  the 
abstraction  implied  in  the  phrase  "  desire  of  wealth,"  and  the  in- 
adcquacvof  sadi  a  priadBle  fertile  eaplSBStioa  of  economic  pheno' 
mcna.  Q.K.i.) 

SENLIS.  a  town  c[  northern  Fr.mcc,  in  the  department  of 
Oise,  on  the  right  side  of  the  Noncttc,  a  left-hand  alTlucnt  of 
the  Oise,  34  m.  N-N.E.  of  Paris  by  the  Northern  railway  on 
the  branch  Uns  (ChantiUy-Cr<py)  connecting  the  Paris-Crcil 
and  Paris-SoilSOBa  lines.  Pop.  (1906)  6074-  Its  antiquity,  its 
historicsl  BumuMala  and  its  rituatioa  in  a  beautifid  valky, 
in  the  mMst  of  tke  ttneO  great  foicsU  of  Hdlatt^  CbantOlir 
and  ErmenonviUe,  render  it  interesting.  Its  CaOo-Roman 
walls,  »3  ft.  high  and  13  ft.  thick,  are,  with  those  of  St  LIrier 
(Ariigc)  and  Bourgcs.  the  most  perfect  in  France.  They  enclose 
an  oval  area  1024  ft.  long  from  E.  to  W.  and  794  ft.  wide  from 
N.  to  S.  At  each  of  the  angles  formed  by  the  broken  lines  of 
which  the  circuit  of  3756  ft.  is  comfxjscd  stands  or  stood  a  tower; 
numbering  orit^nally  twenty-eight,  and  now  only  sixteen,  they 
are  scmicirailar  in  plan,  and  up  to  the  height  of  the  wall  arc 
unpicrccd.  The  Roman  city  had  only  two  gales;  the  present 
number  is  five.  The  lile  of  the  prsetorium  was  aftcnvards 
|,occui^  by.a.caalk  ocariBiially  labaUtad  ^  llw  Uap  of 
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France  from  Govb  to  Bcniy  IV.,  tad  represented  by  ruins 
daiirrg  from  the  itth,  t Jth  UmI  tflth  centttTfe*.  In  the  ncighbour- 
hcKvl  of  ?i  nlis  the  foundations  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre  liavc 
aLw)  Ihcii  liis.ovcrcd.  The  old  cathedral  of  Noire  D.imc  (uth, 
ijth  and  ifith  centuries)  was  begun  in  1155  on  a  vast  scale, 
but  owing  to  the  limited  resources  of  the  diocese  progress  was 
slow  and  the  transept  was  finished  only  under  Francis  I.  The 
total  length  is  jis  ft.  (outside  measurement),  but  the  nave 
(93  ft.  high)  is  iborter  than  the  choir.  At  the  west  front  there 
•re  three  doonrajn  and  two  bdl  towcn.  The  richt-huid  tower 
(ts6  ft.  high)  h  wry  striUnF  it  cenriitt,  nhove  the  belfry 
Mage,  of «  very  slender  octagooid  drum  «dth  open-wwk  (ttmts 
and  a  spire  with  eight  dormer  mndows.  The  left-han3  tower, 
allircfl  in  the  i6th  century,  is  crowned  by  a  baiu'.trarlc  and  a 
shar|)  r<H>f.  In  the  siiic  portals,  csjK-cially  in  the  Miuthrrn,  the 
flaml>oyant  Gothic  is  displayed  in  all  its  dilicacy.  Externally 
the  choir  is  extremely  simple.  In  the  interior  the  sacristy 
pillars  with  capitals  of  the  loth  century  are  noteworthy.  The 
episcopal  palace,  now  an  archaeological  museum,  dates  from 
the  ijth  century;  the  old  collegiate  church  of  St  Fra.nbourg 
waa  huilt  ia  the  lath  centuiy  in  the  style  which  becune 
dimctefietkof  th«'*MiBtNdMpdbi''ef  theisthuid  14th 
fleatiniee;  St  Pierre  (cUefly  of  the  tsth  and  t6th  centuries) 
lervci  ai  a  market.  The  eccle^tlcal  college  of  St  Vincent, 
occupying  the  old  al)lK-y  of  this  name,  has  an  interesting  church 
probably  of  the  uth  century.  Its  date  ha5,  however,  been 
greatly  disfiuted  by  ar;  tuiLoIu^-isI';,  will)  soiTietimes  wrongly 
refer  it  to  (Jueen  Anne  of  Russia,  foundress  io  the  iith  ccntury 
of  the  abUy.  The  lawn  hall  (15th  CentUQf)  aAd ieVSnl private 
bouses  arc  also  of  archiicaural  intvot. 

Senlis  haa  tribunals  oi  fint  instance  and  of  commerce  and  a 
■iib-prefecUira.  The  maaufnctnie  of  bricks  sod  tiles,  cardboard, 
nesaoict  and  other  i»iics  am  amoof  the  indwtdes.  .Tbe 
town  is  tm  agrfodtvial  narfcat. 

Senib  can  be  ttaced  bade  to  the  OaOo-ltonan  .township 
of  the  Silvanrrlcs,  which  afterwards  becune  Augustomagus. 
Christianity  was  introduced  by  St  Ricul  probably  about  the 
dose  of  the  jrd  ccntury.  During  the  first  two  dynasties  of 
France  Senlis  was  a  royal  residence  and  generally  formed  part 
of  the  royal  domain;  it  obtained  a  communal  charter  in  11 73. 
In  the  middle  ages  local  manufactures,  especially  that  of  doth, 
were  active.  The  burgesses  took  part  in  the  Jacquerie  of  the 
.14th  century,  then  sided  with  the  fiurguodians  and  the  English; 
wiiom,  however,  they  afterwards  expelled.  The  Leaguers  were 
these  beaten  in  13^9  i>7  Heniy  L,  dwiba  dt  Lonfu^iliab  and 
Francois  de  Jjt  None.  Hie  bislwpifc  was  suppressed  at  the 
Revolution, and  this  suppression  was  confirmccl  by  the  Concordat. 
Treaties  between  Louis  XI.  and  Francis  II.,  duke  of  Brittany 
(1475),  and  between  Charles  VUL and  liaiiiailian  «i  Anatiia 

(i4gi)  Wire  signed  at  Senlis. 

SENNA  (Anib.  sand),  a  popular  purgative,  cnnslsting  of 
the  leaves  of  two  species  of  Casiia  (natural  order  Lcguminosae), 
viz.  C.  tuulifolia  andC.  aHguslifolia.  These  are  small  shrubs  about 
2  ft.  high,  with  numerous  lanceolate  or  nanowly  lanceolate 
leaflets  arranged  pinnately  on  a  main  stalk  with  no  termmal 
Icailct;  the  yellow  flowers  aaa  lionie  in  long-atalkad  racemes 
in  the  leaf-«dls,  and  are  succeeded  by  broad  Hattldi  pods 
about  2  in.  long.  C.  aculifolia  is  a  native  of  many  districts 
of  Nubia,  e.g.  Dongola,  Berber,  Kordofan  and  Senaar,  but  is 
grown  also  in  Timbuctoo  and  Sokoto.  The  leaflets  are 
collected  twice  a  year  by  the  natives,  the  principal  crop 
bcinj;  gathered  in  September  after  the  r.iiny  season  anil  a 
smaller  quantity  in  April.  The  leaves  arc  dried  in  the  simplest 
manner  by  cutting  down  the  shrubs  and  exposing  them  on  the 
rocks  to  the  burning  sun  until  quite  dry.  The  leaflets  then 
readily  fall  off  and  arc  packed  in  large  bags  made  of  palm  leaves, 
and  hoidiagalioat  a  quintal  each.  Theaepadagcaaiccoavqrad 
by  camels  to  Assouan  and  Daiao  and  tlienee  to  Cairo  and 
Alexandria,  or  by  ship  by  way  of  Massowah  and  Suakim.  The 
leaflets  form  the  Alexandrian  senna  of  commerce.  Formerly 
this  variety  of  senna  was  much  adulterated  with  the  leaves  of 
^eienoUmma  Artel,  which,  however,  are  readily  distinguishable 


by  their  minutely  wrinkled  surface.  Of  late  years  Alexandrian 
senna  has  been  shipped  of  much  better  quality.  Occasionally 
a  few  leaves  of  a  similar  siiecics  with  broader  obovate  leaves, 
C.  obovaUx,  may  be  found  niucd  uith  it.  C.  anf^uitijolia  affords 
the  Bombay,  Elast  Inclian,  .\rabian  or  MeCta  M_:ina  of  cummeicc- 
This  plant  grows  wild  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vcmeo  and 
Kadramaut  in  the  south  of  Arabia,  in  Somaliland,  and  in  Slal 
and  the  Punjab  in  India.  The  leaves  are  chiefly  shipped  from 
Mocha,  Aden,  Jeddah  and  other.  Red  Sea  ports  to  Boaabay 
and  thence  to  Europe,  the  avenue  inyorta  into  Boaabay  aawaai- 
ing  to  about  950  tona  aanualiy,  of  which  onoJialf  is  re  eipotted. 
Bombay  senna  is  very  inferior  in  appearance  to  the  Alexandrian, 
ks  it  frequently  contains  many  brown  and  decayed  leaflets  and 
is  mixed  with  leaf  stalks,  &c.  C.  angustijolta  is  also  culii\atc-d 
in  the  extreme  south  of  India,  and  there  ailords  larger  leaves, 
which  are  known  in  commerce  as  Tinnevelly  senna.  This 
variety  is  carefully  collected,  and  consists  almost  cxcJuMvcly 
of  leaves  of  a  fine  green  colour,  without  any  admixture  uf  stalks 
It  is  exported  .from  Tuticorin.  American  senna  is  Coois 
martiandica. 

The  British  PhanBacopoda  leoiitniaea  both  Soma  Almwdrim 
and  Smm  Im^ea.  Hie  oompoaitiaa  of  tlie  leaves  is  the  same 

in  either  case.  The  chief  ingredient  is  cathartic  add,  a  sulphur 
containing  glucoside  of  complex  formula.  It  occurs  combiited 
with  c.ili.iuni  and  magnesium  to  form  soluble  salts.  That  this  is 
the  active  prirAiple  of  senna  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
cathartate  of  aninionia,  when  given  separately,  acts  in  preci^tly 
the  same  manner  as  scniva  itself.  Cathartic  acid  can  easily 
be  decomposed  into  glucose  and  cathartogcnic  acid.  The 
leaves  contain  at  least  two  other  glucosidcs,  scnnapicrin  and 
scnnacrol,  but  as  these  arc  insoluble  in  water,  they  are  not 
contained  in  otoat  of  the  pieparatioas  of  aenaa.  Seaaa  alM 
oonlains  a  little  chrysophanle  add. 

Of  the  numerous  pharmacopoeial  pieparatioas  (heea  rat  ha 

mentbncd.  The  tMfttlit  utmut,  an  aamiraUc  laxative  lor ^Bdm^ 

contains  senru,  coriander  fruit,  figs,  tamarind,  cassia,  BU^  pnaOb 
extract  <A  liquorice,  sugar  and  water.  W  hen  coated  tMt  dieeelaie 

it  i>  known  as  Tamar  Indion.  The  f>uhts  n'.rcftkitat  compotitut 
tont.iins  two  [>aris  o(  senna  in  twelve,  the  otln  r  mgrcdicot*  \x\itf 
unimp")rtant .  A  third  preparation,  rari  ty  <mplo>cd  nowadayt,  ■ 
the  n.iii>«ius  "  bl.uk  dr,uit;hl,"  once  in  IiIkIi  Llvour.  It  is  knownsa 
the  misluta  lennae  compotUa,  and  contains  sulphate  o<  iiiianf  lilM 
liquorioe.  cardamoms,  afomatic  spirit  of  amwonia  and  iarairion  el 
senna.  Alt  the  preparations  are  made  indiffcttMly  frooi  eitbcr  UmI 
of  leaflet. 

When  taken  internally,  irnna  stimulates  the  mnscular  coat  of  the 
bowel  in  its  entire  lenRth.  the  colon  being  more  particularly  afT«tc<l. 
A*  some  copReiition  n!  tlie  niuim  is  thereby  produced.  »«Tir<  i» 
cuntra-indicalcd  whenever  haemorrhoids  are  present.  The  iccrctwirs 
of  the  bowel  are  not  markedly  stimulated,  and  the  flow  of  tulc  is 
only  slightly  accelerated.  The  drug  hat  the  advantage,  for  most  cases, 
of  not  praducing  subsequent  constipation.  The  rhirf  nurfali>T 
tngrciNents are  the  caihartate«  already  described.  l'.iiu.il  alnorption 
occurs,  CO  that  the  colour  of  the  urine  m.iy  l>e  darkened.  Mid  as  ikS 
drug  is  .dvj  exi  rrti-d  l>y  tho  ai^iive  Tiiain;;..)  it  may  CBHSe  pUTgSliM 
in  a  baby  to  whoM-  mother  it  has  been  givrn. 

Senna  should  not  In-  uvd  alone,  as  its  taste  and  the  pain  inJuced 
bv  its  muscular  stimulation  are  both  objectionable.  There  art 
many  ways  of  using  it.  A  lew  of  the  Icafleu  may  be  put  into  a  dab 
of  prunes,  when  a  conveniant  aperient  for  children  m  dcmed.  it 
is  especially  valuable  ia  cases  vttDmf  of  riie  cokm,  aad  the  osa^ 
pound  liquorice  powder  ia  «la  aad  ttwiil  la  the  Hiatasat  «f  ika 
oonstipataon  of  pregnancy. 

SERIIACRERIB  (Ass.  5tn  alM.^kr  **  the  Moon-god  has 

increased  the  brethren  "),  the  son  and  successor  of  Sargon, 
moiinied  the  throne  on  the  uth  of  Ab  705  B.C.  His  first  cam- 
paign ssas  at,':'.tnst  Babylonia,  where  Merodach-baladan  had 
reappt  ired.  The  Chaldaean  usurper  was  compelled  to  lly,  and 
Bel  ibni  was  appointed  king  of  Babylon  in  his  place.  Then 
Sennacherib  marched  against  the  lUssi  in  the  northern  mooa- 
Uins  of  Elam  and  rava^  the  kfnfdoafi  of  EUip  where  Ecbatsaa 
afterwards  stood.  lajot  >.c.caneafKateaaiipaIcBiatlw«eM( 
wMdt  had  revolted  from  Assyrian  rule.  Sdoa  and  ote 
Phoenician  cities  were  captured,  but  Tyre  held  out,  while  IH 
king  Lulia  (Ehilaetis)  fled  to  Cyprus.  Ashdod,  Ammon.  Moabaad 
Edom  now  submitted,  but  Hczckiah  of  Juda*i  «  li.h  tin  ,!i  j  n  Ji 't 
PhilisUoc  princes . of  .AshkcJon  and  Ekron  de^ed  the  Asanas 
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umy,  trusting  to  the  fofftfictttbDs  of  Jenualero  and  Egyptian 

help.  Hezekiah,  however,  was  forced  to  restore  the  anti-Jewish 
Padi  to  the  government  of  Ekron,  from  which  he  had  Ixxn  rc- 
Diovcti  by  the  Jcwi,h  party,  and,  after  tiic  dcfeai  of  his  Egyptian 
allies  at  Eltekch,  to  sec  bis  country  wastixi  with  fire  and  sword, 
forty-six  fortresses  being  taken  and  200,150  ivr&ons  carried 
into  captivity.  He  then  endeavoured  to  buy  off  the  invaders 
aimMfOnt  pRMnia — jo  talents  uf  gold,  Soo  talents  of  silver, 
pMdou  itiiiia,  conchea  and  thnocs  inlaid  with  ivoiy,  and 
ffumidiB— bat  d  bi  vita.  J«raMlem  mi  mved  evcatuany  by  a 
plague,  which  dedmated  tM  Aityrian  amy  and  obliged  Senna- 
cherib to  return  to  Nineveh.  The  following  year  he  was  again 
in  Babylonia,  where  he  made  hia  MD  Aaur-nadin-sum  kinf;  in 
place  of  Bcl-ibni  and  drove  Merodach>ba!adan  out  of  the  marshes 
in  which  he  had  taken  rtfu^e.  A  few  years  later  he  h.id  ,1  ilcct 
of  ships  built  near  Birejik  on  the  Euphrates  by  his  Phoenician 
captives;  these  were  manned  by  lonians  and  transported  from 
Opts  overland  to  the  Euphrates  and  so  to  the  Peiaian  Gulf. 
Then  they  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Elam,  and  then  destroyed 
the  colony  of  Merodach-baladan^  foUowea  et  Nagitu.  In 
leturn  for  this  unprovoked  Invaiioa  of  EhmKe  territory  the 
Elamiics  descended  upon  Babylonia,  carried  away  Assur-nadin- 
sum  (604  B  c.)  and  made  Nergal-yusczib  king.  Three  years  later 
a  Rriat  battle  was  fought  at  KhaluIC  on  the  Tigris  between  the 
Assyriaiu  on  the  one  siile  and  thcEIamilcs  and  Babylonians  on 
the  other  lii>'. h  sides  claimed  the  viclor>',  but  the  advantage 
rcnaincd  with  S<-nnachcnb,  and  in  689  B.C.  he  captured  Babylon 
and  raxed  it  to  the  ground,  a  deed  which  excited  the  horror  of  all 
western  Asia.  Some  time  pieviously— the  date  h  not  known— 
ke  had  ovennn  the  aHnmt^  districts  of  CQIdt.  On  the  aoth 
•f  Tebet  6B1  >«.  he  was  murdered  by  his  two  aoMk  iriw  fled  to 
Armenia  after  holding  Ninevdi  for  forty-two  days.  Sennadierib 
was  vainglorious  and  a  bad  administrator;  he  built  the  palace 
of  Kuyunjik  at  Nineveh,  1500  ft.  long  by  700  ft.  broad,  as  well  as 
the  great  wall  uf  the  city,  8  m.  in  circumference. 

Sec  George  Smith.  HiU-ry  cf  .Sciruich-r-.b  (187S).       (A.  H.  S.) 

SBNNAR,  a  country  of  imrth-cast  Africa,  part  of  the  Anglo- 
Eg>'ptian  Sudan.  lis  boundaries  have  varied  considerably,  but 
Scnnar  proper  is  the  triangular-shaped  territory  between  the 
White  and  Blue  Nilcs  north  of  10"  N.  This  re^on  is  called  by 
the  Arabs  "  The  Island  of  S»nnar  "  and  by  the  negro  inhabitants 
."J^ui."  The  northern  part,  where  the  two  Niks  appraach 
aearer  eoe  aBOthcr,  is  alM  known  a»EI  Qadn,  iA  **  fhe  Uand." 
Whilst  Sennar  has  never  been  bdd  to  attend  westward  of  the 
White  Nile,  the  term  has  often  been"  used  to  embrace  "the 
Island  of  Mcroc,"  i.e.  the  country  between  the  Blue  Nile  and 
the  Atbara,  and  the  land  between  the  Blue  Nile  and  its  most 
eastern  tributary  the  Rahad,  this  latter  district  being  known  as 
the  "  Isle  of  Isles."  South-east  Sennar  stretches  to  the  Abys- 
sinian hills.  By  the  Sudan  administration  this  region  has  been 
divided  into  mniirias  (provfaiecs),  one,  including  the  central 
portion,  retdnittg  the  name  «l  %oiiar.:^1lio  pnaent  aitide  deals 
with  the  country  as  a  whole. 

In  general  Senn.ir  if  a  vast  plaint  lying*  for  the  most  part  much 
higher  than  the  rivcr-lvvcU  and  about  aooo  ft.  above  tne  sea,  its 
western  p,irt,  towards  the  Uhite  Nile,  Ijeing  largely  wilderness. 
From  the  plain  rue  isolate<l  granitic  hilU.  attainmg  hiignls  of  looo  to 
aooo  ft.  atove  the  general  lewl.  Jelxl  Sccadi  i*  red  granite  of  the 
finest  quality.  The  plain,  sandy  in  Its  northern  part,  is  in  the  south 
a  deep  bed  of  argillaceous  marl,  scattered  over  with  great  graqite 
bowMen  and  fngmcntt  of  erecnstone. 

Smnar lie*  in  the  rcpon  m  lq{ht  rain,  increasing  in  the  S.E.  districts 
to  as  much  as  20  in.  in  the  year.  The  rainy  season  is  from  July  i<> 
September.  The  rlimatc  i»  generally  unhe.illhv  during  that  ncrirtd 
and  the  months  followiriK'  The  mi.nm.itir  exhalations  c.iumhI  l>y  the 
tun  playing  on  stagnant  waters  after  the  flood*  give  rise  to  the 
"  Sennar  fever,"  which  drives  even  the  natives  from  the  plains  to  the 
southern  uplands.  The  temperature,  which  risrs  at  times  to  over 
rao*  Fahr..  is  alto  very  changeable,  often  sinking  from  100*  during 
the  day  to  under  60*  at  night. 

Tie  soil,  mainly  alluvial,  is  naturally  wry  fertile,  and  wherever 
ruhivated  yields  abundant  crops,  durra  being  the  princip.-il  grain 
grown.  Many  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  cotton. »hr.U  and  Kirlcy  arc 
.iK.>  grown.  The  forest  vegetation,  l.irgely  rnnhned  to  ihe  "  I^lc  of 
Isles  "  arnl  the  southern  uplands,  includes  the  /Irfanirjntu  (Kiokib), 
whidi  in  the  Fazogli  district  attains  gigantic  pretportion*,  the 
.tamariod.  of  which  bread  is  made,  the  deteb  palm,  icvetal  valuable 


gum  trees  (whence  the  term  Senoart  often  applied  in  Egypt  to  gum« 
arable),  some  dyewoods,  ebony,  ironwood  and  many  varieties  of 
acacia.    In  these  forests  are  found  the  two-homed  rhinoceros,  the 

elephant,  lion,  panther,  numerous  apes  and  antelopes,  while  ihc 
criji  .i^lile  .ind  hi|)(H>(»it.»rr!u»  fre<jucnt  the  rivers.  The i  S;i'j[ (lumcstic 
animals  arc  the  camel,  horse,  ass,  ox,  buffalo  (used  both  as  a  bnst  of 
burden  and  for  ridiflg|«ahccp  with  a  short  silky  flceoe,  thefoatimd 
the  pig,  which  but  heie  rcacnes  its  southernmost  limit. 

The  country  is  occupied  by  a  partly  Kttlcd,  panly  nomad  popula* 
tion  of  an  extremely  mixed  negroid  diaracter.  There  is  evioence  of 
the  existence  of  a  once  dominant  fair  race,  of  which  the  still  surviving 
Sicnctjo,  a  people  of  a  yellow  or  fair  complcxiun,  arc  regarded  as 
desc-endants.  The  great  plain  of  Sennar  is  m;iin!y  occupied  by 
Ha5unia  Ar.ihs  in  ilie  rujrth.by  Alm-Rof  (Ru(.i\ a!  H.inntcs  ol  Beja 
stock  in  the  cast  as  far  as  Kazot;Ii,  and  elsewhere  by  the  negroid 
Fuaj  (ffjr.)  and  tbejmup  of  tribes  collectively  known  as  Shangalla 
(the  Bertac,  Lcgas,  Sienet  jo,  Gumus,  Kadaloa,  Ac. ;  see  Shangalla). 
The  chief  towns  are  on  the  banks  HI  the  Blue  Nile.  They  are: 
Wad  Medani  (9.V.),  148  m.  above  Khaitnn,  one  of  the  most  thriving 
towns  in  the  eastern  Sudan;  Sennar,  241  m  above  Khartum,  the 
capital  of  the  Funj  crtijiire  .ind  1  !iie(  tow.  11  of  the  mudiria  of  Sennar — 
of  the  anoent  city  little  remains  except  a  moMjue  with  a  high 
minaret ; and  Roseires,  ra.  from  Khartum  aivd  the  limit  of  n.aviga> 
tion  up  rtrcam  from  that  aty.  Near  the  Abyssinian  frontier  are 
Faiogn  (left  bank)  and  Faihaka  (right  bank)  on  a  navigable  stretch 
of  the  Blue  Nile  above  the  rapids  at  Roseires  and  close  to  the  Tumat 
confluence  and  the  gold  district  of  Beni  Shangul.  On  the  river 
Hinder  is  the  town  ol  Smg.i.  .A  railway,  built  In  I<)09-i9io,  connects 
Khartum,  Wad  Medani  and  Sennar  with  Kordofan,  the  White  Nile 
being  bridged  near  Cos  Abu  Cuma. 

Histtry^—SamUt  lybig  between  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  main 
ancient  tinea  tudar  E^^pdan  or  Ethiopian  infhiencia  and  ita 
inhaUtaaU  appear  to  Imnw  embraced  Christianity  at  an  caily 
period.  The  capital  of  Aloa,  which  appean  to  have  been  at  one 

time  a  powerful  Christian  state,  was  at  Soba  on  the  Blue  Nile. 
In  the  7th  or  8th  centuries  a.d.  there  w.xs  a  considerable  emigra- 
tion of  .Araljs  into  the  country.  Chris:ianiiy  very  gradually 
dic»d  out  (see  Uon'gala,  mudiria).  The  I'uiij  who  had  meantime 
settled  in  Sennar  bciAnie  the  dominant  rare  by  the  15th  century.' 
They  adopted  the  MahOmmcdan  religion  and  founded  an  empire 
which  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  ruled  over  a  large  part  of 
thf  eastern  Sudan.  This  empire  was  finally  overthrown  by  the 
Egyptians  in  183 1.  Since  that  period  Sennar  has  bad  BO  hklMy 
distinct  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Angk»>Eg)rptian  Sudan  (see 
StroAN,  f  AMOL»-Eovrn*M,  Hithrfy,  The  chief  ambition  of 
the  people  imder  Anglo-Egyptian  rule  was  lo  own  cattle  rather 
than  to  improve  their  houses,  food  or  clothing  (vide  Egypt,  No.  1, 

1910,  p.  79).  ^  

The  country  was  visited  by  few  Europeans  before  the  lime  of 
the  Egyptian  conquest.  In  1699  a  French  surgeon,  J.  rorutt, 
passed  through  Sennar  on  his  way  from  Egypt  to  AbyssinLi,  and 
an  account  of  his  experiences  ha$  been  published  (LeUres  .  .  .  dcs 
mitiWMlfr»ii|<r«i,Paris,ed.of  iSTg^taoieiiL).  HewasfoUowed 
by  }anMadaN«ir,leaieurdaltMife,wliib  waaseotby  LonkXIV. 
to  open  diplomatic  relations  with  Abyssinia,  but  was  imirdered 
(170J)  in  Sennar.  The  most  noteworthy,  however,  of  the  earlier 
travellers  was  James  Bruce,  the  explorer  of  the  Blue  Nile  lie 
si>cnt  some  time  in  Sennar  in  1772,  and  in  his  J  r,r.vls  ha.s  k  it  .m 
inleri-sting  account  of  the  kingdom  in  its  dccidcncc.  Various 
Egyptian  expeditions  added  considerably  lo  the  knowledge  of 
the  district,  which  between  1854  and  1S64  was  explored  by  the 
Belgian  scientist  E.  I'ruyssctucrc.  Later  explorers  included  the 
Viennese  Ernst  Mamo  (1870)  and  the  Dutchman  J.  M.  Schuvcr, 
who  fat  i88t-i88s  visited  the  aoiuces  of  the  Tumat.  To  this  list 
should  be  added  the  nanca  of  those  wlto,  like  Sir  Sanad  Baker; 
explored  the  Blue  Nile.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Anglo- 
Kgyr'tian  condominium  (1899)  the  country  has  been  thoronghly 

surveyi-d. 

Listsof  the  kings  of  Sennar,  and  of  the  tributary  rulcn  of  Half aySt 
Shendi,  and  Faiokl  are  given  in  vol.  i.  pp.  ^JU-^gjtti  A.Mt  N.J. 

Stokvis  Manuel  d'kuioire  (Uiden,  l8««). 

SENONES.  in  ancient  geography,  a  Celtic  people  of  Gallia 
Celtica,  who  in  Caesar's  time  inhabited  the  district  which  now 
indttdca  the  dqMitnenla  of  SeiBa<t-Marnc,  Loiret  and  Yonne. 
From  $3-$i  mjc  thqr  ware  engated  m  hostilities  with  Caesar, 
brought  aboat  bythefr  capttUonot  Cavarfaii»,  whofli  be  had 
appointed  their  king.  In  the  last-named  year  a  Senonlan  named 
Drappes  threatened  the  Proviada,  but  was  captured  and  starred 
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kimelf  to  dettb."  From  thb  tine  die  Gellic  Senoncs  disappear 
bom  kiitoiir.  lo  kter  times  they  vcre  included  in  GalJia 
Lugdunensb.  Thdr  chfeftowiw  were  Agedlttcum  (later  Scaones, 

wlicnce  Sens),  Mclioscdum  (Mclun;  according  to  A.  Hflldcr, 
iltudoii),  and  N'clkunodununa  (site  uncertain). 

See  Cactar,  Bdl.  Call.  v.  54.  vii.  75.  viii.  30.  44:  T.  R.  HolirK-s. 
Catsar't  Conguett  »/  GotU  0899).  PP-  482-483.  7SS-7^  819:  A 
Holder,  AlktUiidm  Spnchstkota,  iL  U9<H}- 

llm  tmpoitaiit  UatericaOy  wie  a  iin«&  «( tk 
ZiMMt,  Sentecs.  by  Polybim),  who  abotA  400  M.  made  their 
Iray  over  the  AIp«  and,  having  driven  out  tbe  Uralidans,  scaled 
on  the  east  coast  i  f  I  ily  from  Ariminum  lo  Aiicona,  in  the 
so-fallcd  af«r  diltuus  and  founded  ihc  lown  of  S<riia  flallita 
(Sinl^.^glia),  which  bcramr  Ihcir  caiiit.d.  In  391  they  invaded 
Etruria  and  besieged  Clusium.  The  {.luiinM  appealed  to  Komc, 
whose  interveniion,  accompanied  b>-  a  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations,  led  to  war,  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  at  ilic  Ailia  (iBth  of 
July  390)  aad  the  capture  of  Rome.  For  more  than  too  years 
the  Senoim  were  cnipfled  in  hoetilitia  with  the  Romans,  until 
Ibey  w«re  fioal^  aiMned  (a||>  bgr  P.  Comdiui  Ddabella  and 
driven  out  of  their  lerritfliy.  Ndthfaif  BWW  b  bcvd  el  them  in 
Italy.  It  is  probable  that  they  formed  part  of  the  bands  of 
Gauls  w!i  1  :  pr.  :  i)  themselves  over  the  countries  by  the  D.^nutic, 
Macedonia  and  Asia  Minor.  A  Roman  colony  was  established 
at  Sena,  called  Sena  GalUca  tO  diitingiiiih  it  fnm  Scan  Julia 
(Si«*na)  in  Eiruria. 

Kor  ancient  authorities  see  A  Holder  as  above;  on  the  subjugation 
ol  the  ixfnoncsby  the  Romans,  .Momnisen,//frt.o//{»m*  (Eng.  trans  ), 
bk.  ii.  ch.  vii. 

SENS,  a  town  of  north-central  France,  c.ipital  of  an  arrondis5.e- 
mcnt  in  the  department  of  Yonnc,  71  m.  S  E  of  Paris  011  the 
Paris-Lyon-M£diterran£c  railway.  ri>p.  (1906)  ij,;oi.  It  i» 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of,  and  on  an  island  in,  the  Yonnc 
just  below  its  confluence  with  ibc  Vanne.  TT^c  streets  of  the 
town  are  narrow,  but  It  iiWimaiHkd  by  fine  promenades  riu 
cathedral  of  St  £tieaM^  one  «f  the  earliest  Gothic  buildings 
in  Frnice,  it  addHlontQy  iotefeMtiic  bccatue  tbe  aichUccturc 
of  its  choir  influenced  thmish  the  architect.  W^Uam  of  Sens, 
thai  of  tbe  cboir  of  Canterbury  cathedra).  St  Eiienne  was  begun 
in  1140 and  only  completed  c.irly  in  the  if'ith  renli:ry.  It  beloiifrs 
mainly  lo  the  uth  century,  .md  it  is  ch.xrar terized  by  solidity 
rather  lhan  by  beauty  of  proportion  or  richness  of  ornarrtentation. 
The  West  front  is  pierced  by  three  portals;  that  in  the  middle 
baa  Rixxi  sculptures,  representing  the  pat-able  of  the  \ir>;Ins 
and  the  story  of  St  Stephen.  The  rif;h'.  hand  portal  (.oiilains 
twenty  two  remarkable  statuettes  of  the  prophtts,  which  have 
auOcrcd  cnnsidcnble  injuriea.  Above  this  portal  riaes  the  stone 
tower,  deeonlcd  with  annorial  bearingi  ami  with  atatiiea  repre- 
acotuig  the  principal  bcnefacton  of  the  cfaarrii.  The  bells  in  t  he 
campanile  by  which  the  tower  ii  sunnounted  enjoyed  immense 
reputation  in  the  middle  ages;  the  two  which  still  remain. 
La  isAvinicnnc  and  I.a  r<i!entienne,  wei>;h  ropeciively  15  tons 
7  CWl.  and  13  tons  i.;  cwt.  The  left  |)ortal  is  adorned  with 
two  bas-reli>*fs,  Liberality  and  Avarif  c,  as  well  as  with  (he  sit  ry 
of  John  the  Baptist.   The  portal  <in  the  norl  h  side  of  the  cat  hedral 

b  one  o(  the  finest  examples  of  Trench  16th-century  sculpture, 
that  on  the  aoulh  side  is  E.urmounted  by  magnificent  stained- 
JhM  windows.  Other  vrindows  o(  tbe  lath  to  tbe  16th  century 
are  iwcaerved,  Nine  of  them  rqweienting  the  legend  of  St  Thomas 
«f  Canterbury.  Among  the  interior  adornments  are  the  tomb  of 
the  dauphin  (son  of  Louts  XV.)  and  his  consort,  Marie  Jos^phe 
o(  Saxony,  one  of  the  works  of  William  Coustou  the  younger, 
and  bas-reliefs  representing  scenes  from  ihe  life  of  C'anlinal 
Duprat,  chancellor  of  France  and  archbishop  of  Sens  from  1513 
lo  IS3S-  The  mausoleum  from  which  they  came  was  destroyed 
at  the  Revolution.  The  treasury,  one  of  the  richest  in  antiquities 
in  France^  contains  a  fragment  of  the  true  cross  presented  by 
OiarianaglMlt  and  the  vestments  of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 
It  was  hi  the  cathedral  of  Sens  that  St  Louis,  in  taj4i  nwrried 
Matgneif  te  of  Provence,  and  five  yean  later  dcpuited  the  cnwrn 
of  thorns.  To  the  south  of  the  cathedral  are  the  official  bttiUings, 
dating  from  the  13th  century,  but  restored  by  Viollel-k>DttC. 
Ji»  old  Jttdgnent'hill  and  the  dnqgam  bad  nnaaied.iotacii 


in  the  former  is  a  collection  of  fragments  of  sculpture  from  the 
cathedral ;  on  the  first  story  is  the  synod  hall,  vaulted  with  KMe 
and  lighted  by  bcanlifnl  grftaiHe  Wuidowi.    A  Rcsatiaaacc 

structure  connects  the  buiUings  with  the  arcUepiscopd  palace, 
which  also  dales  from  that  period.   The  oldest  of  the  other 

churcht-s  of  Sens  is  St  Savinian,  the  foundation  of  which  datc-i 
from  ihc  jrd  century;  the  crypt  and  other  portions  of  ihc 
church  arc  of  Romanesque  architecture.  The  museum  of  Sens 
contains,  among  other  antiquities,  some  precious  MSS.,  notaUy 
a  famous  missal  with  ivory  covers,  and  a  collection  of  sculptured 
stones  mainly  derived  from  the  old  Roman  fortifications,  wAtkh 
were  themselves  constructed  from  tht  ruin^  of  public  moooxnents 
at  the  beginning  ol  the  barbarian  invasions.  The  town  has  Matvct 
of  Baron  J.J.  Thteard,  the  famous  chemist,  and  of  tbe  aralpier 
Jean  Cousin.  Sens  is  the  scat'  of  a  sub-prefect,  and  inchidef 
among  its  public  institutions  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  tri- 
bunal of  rommcrrc,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  council  of  tr.idc 
arbitrators  and  a  lycee  for  boys.  Among  the  industric-s  are  liour- 
milling,  lanninp  and  ihc  manufacture  of  apricultural  implcrr.eni 
boots  and  shoes,  chemicals  and  cutlery;  there  is  trade  in  wiM, 
grain,  wood,  coal  and  woolj  in  wUch  the  port  <b  tbe  Y«me 

has  some  share. 

Sens,  uhrn  the  capital  of  the  Scnoncs,  orte  of  the  most  powerful 
peoples  of  Gaul,  boralhe  name  of  ilgctfiiKMis.  It  waa  not  finally 
subdued  by  tbe  Romana  tiO  after  the  defeat  «f  Vcmi^tarii. 
On  the  division  of  Gaul  Into  aevcnhMB  tiawriaflca  ondar  dw 

emperor  Valens,  Asedintim  became  the  metropolis  of  the 

4th  LuRjuncnsis.  Theatres,  circuses,  amphitheatres,  irlurnp^it 
arches  and  aqueducts  were  all  built  in  the  town  by  the  Koniani. 
It  waslhemecting-f>oinl  of  sixgrcat  highwa>'S.  The  inhabitants, 
converted  to  Christianity  by  the  marlyrs  Savinian  and  Potential), 
lielil  oul  against  the  Alamanni  and  the  FranliS  in  556,  against 
the  Saracens  in  731  or  73^,  and  finally  against  the  Normans 
ii.  886— the  last  having  besieged  the  town  for  ris  monihs. 
At  the  beponing  of  the  feudal  period  Soia  was  governed  hy 
counts,  who  had  become  henditaiy  towarda  tbe  nuddle  of  IM 
loth  century:  and  the  owlcfls  of  these  ceuau  with  the  aich* 
bishops  or  with  their  feudal  superiors  often  kd  to  much  blood- 
shed and  disaster,  until,  in  io$$,  the  countship  was  united  to 
the  royal  domain.  Several  councils  were  held  at  Sens,  rwtably 
that  of  1 1 40,  al  w Inch  Si  Ucrnard  and  A U  lard  met.  The  liurK(-5ses 
in  the  middle  of  the  uth  cenlury  formed  lhems<!vt:^  into  a 
commune  whiih  tarried  on  war  3g.iinsl  the  clcrRv  This  't^a 
suppressed  by  Louis  VIII.,  an<l  restorc-d  by  I'hitip  Augustus. 
In  the  ardour  of  its  Catholicism  Sens  mastered  the  Protestaati 
in  1562,  and  it  was  one  of  the  first  towns  lo  join  the  Leagut 
Henry  IV.  did  not  effect  his  entrance  till  1594.  and  he  ibea 
deprived  the  town  «f  its  privikges.  In  ifiaa  Paria»  UthcrM 
suffragan  to  Sens,  was  made  an  a»dibisln|*ic,  and  the  bnhopfim 
of  Charlres,  Orleans  and  Meaux  were  transferred  to  the  new 
jurisdiction.  In  1791  the  archbishopric  was  reduced  to  a  bishopric 
of  the  department  of  Vonne.  Suppresse<l  in  i.Soi,  the  s*e  »ii 
restored  in  1S17  with  the  rank  of  archbishopric.  The  lown 
occuiiieii  i  .  !  Ill  All!;  -  11:  1-14  itid  by  the  (lermans  in  iK;^- 1  t 

SENSATIONALISM,  in  p:>ychok>gy,  the  theory  that  ail  know- 
ledge comes  from  sensation  (see  PsvcHOtocv).  Thus  Aristippus 
the  Cyrenaic  hcM  that  there  could  be  no  krwwicdge  save  that 
which  the  senses  give,  but  the  Stoics,  while  finding  tbe  otigiaei 
knowledge  in  the  senses,  do  not  restrict  it  to  this.  Scnsnliomliaa 
in  modem  times  is  chiefly  aaaodaled  wHh  Hobbes.  Lode, 
Hume  and  the  French  philosophers  of  the  Enlightenrtteni, 
Voli  aire,  Condilbc  and  others.  In  its  extreme  sense  ii  has  rareljr 
been  held,  and  is  pr.actically  .ibandoncd  by  modern  phdoM;] ih<  rs 
on  the  plain  ground  that  a  scnvition  as  such  lasts  only  as  kcii; 
as  the  stimulus  is  applied.  .Any  connexion  of  sensation  is  stJtnt- 
thing  over  and  above  sensation,  and  without  this  coni>c»K>« 
there  can  be  no  knowledge  (see  EupiRiasu,  Pnenouenom,  Ac  ). 

The  term  has  also  come  into  rollrxjulal  use  for  the  Qradiffjf 
apfiealing — t.g.  in  art.  literature  and  csgHxi  iIly  in  jeunomM— eshjy 
W  the  emotions,  disregarding  pro)xjrtii>n  and  fact. 

tBRmCB  (Lot.  senienlui.  a  way  of  thinking,  <^'nioo,  jodg- 
mcnt,  v«a,  MUtrt,  to  feei*.ltaiBkJ«  n.WM^  «f  which  the  piiK<pd 
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meanings  now  are:  (a)  in  grammar,  a  thought  espressed  in 
words  in  complete  jtraminatiai]  form  and  composed  of  subject 
and  predicate,  and  W  in  law,  a  judicial  decision.  In  law,  the 
tCIlB  ligBttcs  dthcr  (i)  a  judgment  of  a  court  of  criminal  juris- 
^ttiffH  f«p|^^j  %  fwuduBCBt  anch  as  a  fine  oc  iwipritMiTWftwti 
or  (3)  a  decree  of  certabi  oompcteni  couits,  at  cednJaslfnl 
and  admiralty  courts.  In  sense  (i)  a.  sentence  may  be  cither 
definiU  or  final,  i.e.  one  givicR  finality  to  the  case,  or  inUrlixutory, 
dcternsining  some  point  in  the  progress  of  the  case  (sec,  however, 
Jcocmekt).  The  scmvnres  inflicted  by  the  courts  of  various 
countries  vary  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  oflL:.>r 
CaoUKAL  Law;  also  Capital  Fonisuicent;  and,   for  the 

iadelenBiBate  "  lentence,  RECmvisii).  Concurrent  sentences 
•R  tiMi  wtkh  nu  irom  tiie  tame  dale  in  raapect  of  convictions 
«n  variwi  indieuneata.  A  cnnndattva  amteoce  b  the  tun 
total  of  consecutive  efitfwwft  fmmmi  in  Mvect  «l  each  diitJbct 
offence  of  which  an  aeciiMd  penoit  baa  been  found  gollty  on 
several  counts  of  an  indictment.  A  sentenrr  in  ".he  ras«  of 
trials  before  a  court  of  assize,  commences  to  run  from  the  first 
day  of  the  sitting  of  the  court,  but  in  that  of  courts  ol  qUKtcr 
sessions  from  the  time  the  sentence  is  pronounced. 

8BMTINEL.  or  Se.vtby,  a  guard  or  watch,  a  soldier  posted  at  a 
ptnifiilar  spot  to  challenge  nil  comers,  passing  those  who  give 
ft  COVntcrsign,  and  refusing  those  who  do  not,  and  giving  alarm 
is  caae  of  attack.  TbeetymeloKy  baabccntheaubjectolauich 
coatnwcfiiy'.  The  oi^Bal  won  aecaM  to  be  luiU  wtHlUuBa, 
adapted  aa  tr.  MNtfadlb  (the  modem  Frencfi  nOitaiy  ton  ia 
faclionnairt,  and  the  Ger.  Ptehmann).  For  the  Italian  word  the 
source  has  been  suggested  in  scniirc,  to  perceive,  but  there  are 
philological  objections  to  this,  and  more  plausibility  attaches 
to  a  connexion  with  sentina,  the  bilRe-water  in  a  ship,  figuratively 
rabble,  camp-followers.  U  an  Italian  origin,  as  agreed  on  by 
most  authorities,  be  set  aside,  the  French  word  suggests  a  more 
appropriate  formation  as  the  diminutive  of  seniier,  path,  Lat. 
tanila,  meaning  properly  the  seatiy's  beat.  The  0.  Fr.  schUtcI 
Calonnof  aaitkr)  would  acoount  for  the  English  form  "  •eauy." 

mrnnnl,  an  aodeat  tows  of  Uubria,  Italy,  lying  to  tbe 
S.  of  the  modem  town  of  Saseof erfato,  In  the  lowgiwiod.  Tbe 
fuundations  of  the  city  walls  are  preserved,  and  a  road  and 
remains  of  bouses  have  been  discovered,  including  scvcr.il  mosn-iic 
pavements  (T.  Buccolini  in  So'.l-ie  iifj!,li  scdvi,  iScjo,  346)  and 
k:  .;  riptions  of  the  la:'.:  li  I'f  of  ihc  3rd  century  A.n.,  including 
three  important  tabulae  paSronnlus.  In  tbe  neighbourhood  tbe 
battle  took  place  in  which  the  Romans  defeated  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Samnites  and  Gauls  in  }g5  a.C  It  was  taken  and 
destroyed  in  .|i  B  c.  by  the  troops  of  OctavlBll,  bvl  continued  to 
taict  under  the  Empire.  It  was,  however,  oi^F  *  mu^pium, 
sever  (aa  aoeae  wrongly  suppose)  a  eeltMls.  Saanfenato  gave 
iu  name  to  Giambattista  Salvi,  a«traamcd  Sassofanato  (1605-  | 
16S5),  a  painter  celebrated  for  hfs  Madonnas. 

SENUSSI  [Sakusi]  and  SENUSSITIS,  the  names  re  f  .  ly 
of  a  Moslem  family  (and  especially  its  chief  member)  ain]  of  ihe 
fraternity  or  sect  recognizing  the  authority  of  the  Scnusii. 
Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed  among  writers 
■ad  travellers  claiming  knowleJi^e  of  the  Senussia;  it  is  possible, 
however,  to  distinguish  the  main  facts  in  the  lives  of  the  Senussi 
ahdkaand  to  indicate  the  range  of  their  direct  political  influence. 
Hm  eitcuof  their  spiritual  influence,  the  ramifications  of  the 
frater^ty  and  the  anm  of  its  cfaieb  cannot  be  gauged  so 
accurately. 

Seyyid  of  Sidi  {i.e.  Lord)  Mahommed  ben  Ali  ben  Es  Senussi 
el  Khettabi  el  Hassani  cl  Idrissi  el  Mehajiri,  the  founder  of  the 
order,  commonly  called  the  Sheik  cs  Senussi,  w.-ls  Ixjrn  near 
Mostagancm,  Algeria,  and  was  called  cs  Scnus.si  after  a  much 
venerated  saint  whoso  tomb  is  near  Tlemfen.  Tbe  date  of  his 
birth  is  given  variously  as  ijQr,  17Q2,  1706  and  iSoj.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Walad  Sidi  Abdalla  tribe  of  Arabs  and  his 
descent  ia  traced  fioas  Fatlma,  the  daughter  of  Mahomet.  As 
a  youag  attii  be  «cat  acwnal  yean  at  Fes,  where  he  studied 
theology.  When  eboot  thirty  years  old  he  Teft  Morocco  and 
traveUed  in  the  Saharan  regionsof  Algeria  preaching  a  reform  of 
the  faith.  From  Algeria  be  went  to  Tunisia  and  Tripoli,  gaining 


many  adherents,  and  thence  to  Cairo,  where  he  was  opposed  by 
the  Ulema  of  El  Azhar,  who  considered  him  unorthodox.  Leaving 
Egypt  Senussi  went  to  Mecca,  where  he  joined  Mahommed  b. 
Idris  el  Fassi,  the  head  of  the  Khadirites,  a  fraternity  of  Moroccao 
origilk  On  tbe  death  of  ct  Faesf  Semssl  bwfute  head  of  one  of 
the  two  bcandbes  into  whidi  the  Khadirites  divided,  and  ia  tSj5 
he  founded  his  first  monastery  at  .Abu  KoHcis  nc  ir  ^!^r^a.  While 
in  Arabia  Senussi  vis;tc<l  the  Wahhabitcs,  and  his  connexion 
with  that  body  caused  him  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by 
the  Ulema  of  Mecca.  It  was  at  Mecca,  however,  that  Senussi 
gained  his  most  powerful  supporter,  Mahommed  Sherif , 
a  prince  of  Wadai,  who  became  in  i8j8  sultan  of  his  ^^J^*^ 
native  state,  the  most  powerful  Mahommedan  kingdom  ^^^^ 
in  tbe  Central  Sudan.  Finding' the  ofiposiiioa  to  him 
at  Mecca  too  powerM  Senussi  quitted  that  city  hi  1I43  *ad 
settled  ht  the  CyicBalca,  fdwre  to  the  nunintatos  near  Dema 
he  built  the  ZawttBalda  or  WMte  Monastery.  There  he  wss  hi 
close  touch  with  all  the  M.ighnbin,  gaining  many  followers 
among  the  Tripolitans  and  Moroccans.  He  also  mainlaiflcd  a 
close  correspondence  with  the  sultan  of  Wadai,  who  greatly 
favoured  the  spread  of  the  Srnusiia  in  his  state.  The  sultan  ol 
Turkey  viewed  wiih  some  disfavour  the  growth  of  Scnu.'i.'ii's 
influence  as  likely  to  become  detrimental  to  his  own  position  aS 
the  Khalifa  gf  IsLim.  Probably  with  the  desire  to  be  independent 
of  jHcsBUie  from  the  Turks,  Sotuiai  removed  in  iS$sto  J&rabub 
(Jaghbdb),  aanall  oufs  soaw  so  n*  N.W.  of  Siwa.  Here  he 
died  hi  1859  or  iStie,  Icavhig  two  aons^  one  Mahomwed  Sherif 
(named  after  the  soltaa  of  Wadai),  bon  in  1844.  ud  the  other. 
El  MahdI.born  In  To  the  second  son  w.as  left  the  succession- 
It  is  related  that  as  the  younger  son  showed  a  spirit  in  all  things 
superior  to  that  of  his  brother  the  father  decided  to  put  them  to 
the  test.  Before  the  whole  soma  at  Jarabub  he  bade  both  sons 
climb  a  tall  palm  tree  and  then  adjured  them  by  Allah  and  His 
Prophet  to  leap  to  tbe  ground.  The  younger  lad  leapt  at  once 
and  reached  the  ground  uitharmcd;  the  elder  boy  refused  to 
spriqg.  To  El  Mahdl,  "  who  feared  not  to  commit  himself  to  the 
wOl  of  God."  pasMd  the  biithii^t  of  Mahommed  Sherif. 
Mahommed  appeaia  to  have  ace^ted  the  sitnadaa  without 
complaint.  He  bdd  the  chief  admhibtratlvc  position  In  the 
fraternity  under  his  brother  until  his  death  in  iS<55. 

Senussi  el  Mahdi,  only  fourteen  when  his  father  died,  was  at 
first  under  the  guidance  of  his  father's  friends  Amrsn,  Rccfi 
and  others.  He  enjoyed  all  his  father's  reputation 
for  holiness  and  wisdom,  attributes  consistent  with  ^jig^l 
all  that  is  known  of  his  life.  Mahommed  Sherii, 
the  sultan  of  Waflai.  had  died  In  1858,  but  his  successors  the 
Sultan  Ali  (who  reigned  until  1874)  and  the  Sultan  Yusef  (reigned 
item  1874  to  1 898}  were  equally  devoted  to  the  Stnussia.  Under 
the  Senussi  d  Mahdi  the  asw^  of  the  order  eitended  from  Fea 
to  I>ainas«ntt,  to  Constantinople  and  to  India.  In  the  Hejaa 
members  of  the  order  were  numerous.  In  most  of  these  countries 
the  Seriuisiic-s  occupied  a  position  in  no  respect  morc  powerful 
than  that  of  n-jmbors  of  other  Moslem  fr.-ilcrnitics.  In  the 
eastern  Sahara  and  in  thecentralSudan  the  position  w.is  different. 
From  the  western  bordcr^iuf  Egypt  south  to  Darfur,  W  ail.ii  and 
Bornu,  cast  to  Bilma  and  Murauk,  and  north  to  the  coast  lands 
of  Tripoli,  Senussi  became  the  most  powerful  sheik,  acquiring 
the  authority  of  a  Icnitorial  aovecelgn.  iht  string  of  oases 
leading  from  Siwa  to  Wadai— Kufia,  Borfcn,  &c.— were  occupied 
and  cultivated  by  the  Seaassitas,.tiade  with  Tripoli  and  Ben^iaat 
was  encouraged, law  and  order  were  matntafned  among  the  savage 
He<louin  of  the  desert.  But  the  eastern  Sahara,  though  vast 
(covering  ap[>roiimateIy  about  500,000  sq,  m.),  is  among  the  most 
desolate  and  thinly  populated  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  more 
importance  to  the  order  was  the  dominating  influence  pos.'.e^d 
by  the  sheik  at  the  court  of  Wadai. 

Although  named  El  Mahdi  by  his  father  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  the  younger  Senussi  ever  claimed  to  be  the  Mahdi, 
though  ao  regarded  by  some  of  hb  foUowers.  When,  however, 
Mahoramed  Ahmed,  the  Dongalcse,  rose  against  the  Egyptians 
in  the  eastern  Sudan  and  prodaimed  himself  Mw  Mahdi,SenusB 
was  disquieted.  He  sent  aaemiasaiy  vkWadal  toMahonuned 
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Ahmed,  thu  delegate  reaching  tne  Mahdi's  camp  La  i&S^  soon 
•Iter  the  sack  of  111  Obcid. 

"  The  moral  and  irulustriai  trainins  of  the  SenusM  "  (drWg.itr]. 
writes  Sir  Reginald  Wingatc,  "  revolted  from  the  slaughter  and 
rapine  be  »aw  around  him.  The  siitcere  conviction  <A  the  reKcnvr^- 
tioiii  6t  thm  world  by  a  mahdi  whose  earnest  piety  should  influence 
olhen  10  teml  whotesoroe  and  temperate  lives,  thedlKnity  of  honest 
labour  Mid  HK-mtniat.  thcw  were  tha  imriiawiu  whioh  &Ued  the 
■iod  o(  thcaaiHuy  fima  WwU." 

i  TteahokSeniisti,  thcfe  it  teMM  to  believe,  shued  the  lofty 
views  which  Winj^ate  attribatca  to  hi»  agent.    He  decided  to 

have  nolhinR  to  do  with  the  Siidancsc  Mahdi,  thouRh  Mahommed 
Ahmed  wrote  twite  a.sking  him  to  become  one  ot  his  four  great 
kh.ilifs.  In  hisscfijnd  letter,  the  text  of  which  has  been  preserved, 
the  Mahdi  urged  Scnussi  either  to  attack  Kg>pt  or  to  join  him 
in  the  Sudan.  To  neither  letter  did  Scnuvsi  reply,  and  he  warned 
the  people  at  Wadai,  liomu  and  neighbouring  states  against 
tke  new  cmd.  In  18^  the  Mahdisls  advancing  Irora  Darfur 
woe  stopped  «a  the  Irontier  of  Wadai,  the  aultaa  Ymef  being 
fini  in  hb  adbeienoe  to  the  Snoiii  twrhihgi  As  endence  of 
the  influence  of  the  ihalk  may  be  instanced  the  appeal  made  to 
him  in  1 888  by  the  suttan  of  Borttu  (or  Borgo) ,  a  stale  to  the  north 
of  Wadai,  when  invited  by  the  chiefs  of  Uarfur  to  rise  against 
the  khalifa  Abdullah.  Scnussi  advised  liorku  to  abstain  from 
Sudan  affairs  and  only  to  fight  against  the  Mahdists  should  they 
attack  his  kingdom.  The  Darf  uriaa  revolt  of  18S8-1889  against 
the  khalUt  vm  oevctthdM  ouiied  out  In  tho  umm  oi  .the 
Scnuisl. 

'  Ihegrairfag  ftme  of  the  &heik  Scnussi  cl  Mahdi  draw  upon  him 
the  amndcone  atteatioq  of  the  Tudu.  In  neiiy'pMU  of 
.TkfpoU  And  In  Beo^ied  the  power  of  the  ibeik  ww  frcater 
than  that  of  the  Ottoman  governors,  and  though  Abdul  Hamid 
II.  loolced  favourably  on  aa  organization  which  might  become 
actively  anti-Christian,  he  did  not  desire  that  a  new  mahdi 
should  arise  to  dispute  his  authority.  In  iftSg  thc&hcik  Scnu&si 
was  visited  at  Jarabub  by  the  pasha  of  Benghazi  at  the  head 
of  some  troops.  This  event  showed  lite  sheik  the  possibility 
of  danger  and  ic-d  him  (In  1894)  to  leave  Jarabub  and  fix  his 
headquarten  at  Jof  ia  the  oases  of  Ktifra,  a  place  sufficicTitly 
remote  to  fSCUfO  hin  fnu  any  chance  of  sudden  attack.  By 
thia  tloM  «  new  danger  to  SemiMia  had  aiiten;  the  Fmch 
weioadvandngfioai  the  Congo  towaida  the  wemm  end  eeothere 
borders  of  Wadai.  In  1898  Senussi,  in  his  chaiacter  of  peac^ 
maker,  wishing  also  to  range  together  all  the  states  menaced  by 
the  French  advance,  sought  to  reconcile  Rabah  7x)bcir  (7  t.) 
and  the  sultan  of  Bagirmi;  neither  of  those  chieftains  belonged 
to  the  Senu^^si  order  an<l  the  sheik's  appeal  was  unavailing.  At 
the  end  of  the  previotis  year,  at  the  request  of  Sultan  Vu^f, 
the  sheik  had  sent  an  envqy  to  Wadai  to  be  his  permanent 
representative  in  that  .OOUtttty.  Yusef's  successor  Ibrahim, 
who  ascended  the  throne  ef  VLdai  in  1898,  showed  ^gn»  of 
icecntlng  the  advice  of  the  iheik,  etimd  periMpe  by  the  ovow 
thnw  of  the  khaffifa  Abdullah  at  OudtirnuuL  Seouitt  letiBated, 
says  Captain  Julien  in  his  history  of  Wadai,  by  prohibiting  the 
people  of  Wadai  from  smoking  tobacco  or  drinking  merissa, 
the  native  beer,"  which  is  to  the  Wadaiin  what  the  skin  is  to  the 
body."  Sultan  Ibrahim  rejf»intii  that  his  people  would  tight 
and  die  fur  merissa;  rather  than  give  it  up  they  would 
renounce  Scnussiism.  The  sheik  liad  the  wisdom  to  give  way, 
declaring  that  in  response  to  his  prayers  Allah  had  deigned  to 
make  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  faithful  Wadaiins.  Ibrahim 
died  in  1900  and  his  successors  fell  again  under  the  influence  of 
the  iheik,  who  agUa  changed  his  headqnaiten,  leaving  Kttf  in  lor 
Cera,  In  Dar  Gorane,  a  wmern  praviiioe  of  Wadd,  where  he 
was  welcomed  with  veneration.  Ke  built  and  strongly  fortified 
a  fcjii'ia  on  the  top  of  a  rocky  hill.  liiiTicult  of  access.  His  object 
in  taking  up  this  position  was,  presumably,  to  prevent 
the  advance  of  the  French.  But,  as  Julien  points  out, 
Senussi  was  too  late;  Rabah  had  been  slain  by  the 
French  (April  1900),  and  BagLnni  was  occupied  by 
them.  Nevertheless  the  sheik  made  U  efott  t»  pnwent  the 
French  obtaining  poMcwion  of  Kanen,  n  oooBtiy  wnth'caat 
el  lahe  Ottd  end  on  ita  nocthcn  and  eaeten  ftuatimboidertng, 


Sifiaran  territory,  which  tne  Senussi t cs  considwd  iheir  particular 
preserve.  A  taw»a  was  built  at  Bir  Allali.  in  Kanem,  that  site 
being  chosen  as  it  was  an  cntrepAi  for  the  trade  of  Tripoli  with 
all  the  Ch,id  countries.  Bir  Allali  was  strongly  garrisoned  by 
ihc  Senussites  and  war  with  the  French ioUowed.'  After  a  sevcir 
engagement  Bir  Allali  was  captued  hy  •  French  column  under 
OHtimandawr  TAiard  in  Januaqr  1901.  The  sheik  SeaoBi, 
much  elected  by  the  kee  of  Kancm,  died  ibort|y  afterwards 
(hhy  30,  1901).  He  was  succeeded  hy  hb  ncplww  Aiuncd-d' 
Sherif ,  who  in  view  of  the  presence  of  the  Freodi  on  the  borders 
of  Dar  Goranc  removed  to  Kufra, 

The  new  head  of  the  Senussites  maintained  the  friendly  rela- 
tions of  his  predecessors  with  Wad.ai,  and,  following  the  example 
of  his  uncle,  made  advances  to  Ali  Dinar,  the  suitan  of  Darfur, 
which  were  not  reciprocated.  To  keep  in  touch  with  Darfur 
a  lawia  had  been  built  on  the  caravan  route  from  Kttfra  to  that 
country.  The  adhcrenu  of  the  Senussi  cl  Mahdi  in  the  deserts 
bordering  Egypt  maintained  for  yean  that  be  was  not  deed, 
and  In  Maidi  1906  a  public  dechmrtlen  waa  nade  at  Swn  thrt 
"  Sidi  MahooaaMddLJiabdi  had  returned  from  his  secret  joumry 
to  Kufra."  CoflmiSimg  on  this  announcement  Sir  R.  Winitate 
wrote:  "  It  is  well  known  that  the  bcKly  of  the  late  sheik  lies 
in  a  tent  at  Zawia-cl-Taj  in  the  identical  shrine  which  wai  made 
for  it  at  Ceru  when  he  died  "  (Egypt  No.  i  (igo;),  p.  1  jo). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Sentissites  occupy  dc»»t  fastitestes 
which  could  only  be  attacked  by  Europeans  after  overcoming 
great  difficulties.  By  Henri  Du%'e>Tie^  and  other  -writers  of  the 
last  half  of  the  tQih  otatttiy  they  were  regarded  as  likely  to  pro* 
cbim  niitod  oc  holy  WW  ngidnit  the  Chrisiiana  fli  North  Africa. 
TUa  view  wii  founded  upon  the  supposed  tcnela  of  the  onlcc 
and  upon  geographical  and  political  considerations.  The  record 
of  the  first  and  second  Senussi  sheiks  shows  them,  bowe\-rr, 
to  have  acted  chiefly  on  the  defensive.  A  study  of  all  available 
data  up  to  lyoO  led  M  L.  G.  Dinger,  one  of  the  greatest 
aulhoritics,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  jxilitics  of  the  sett  were 
subordinated  to  the  material  interests  of  their  chief,  and  that  the 
Senussi  sheik  was  as  unable  as  were  other  noted  Moslem  leadett 
(such  as  Abd  el  Kadcr  in  Algeria;  Samory  in  the  western 
Sudan  and  the  Dongolese  Mahdi  in  the  Egyptian  Sudan)  to 
overcome  the  rivalries  and  diveifmoe  of  intcicsts  of  thdr  own 
co-icUgienlits.  TUs  view  notivedcainfimatlon  to  the  events  ot 
1906^1910  when  the  French  came  in  conflict  with  the  sultanate 
of  Wads}.  Although  there  was  severe  fighting  the  Frcitch  found 
less  difTicutty  than  had  been  cxiwcted  in  seizing  the  capital  of 
Wadai,  nor  was  there  any  general  movement  of  the  Senui-ites 
against  them.  The  French  also  sent  flying  columns  into  lk>rku 
and  Enndi.  The  comparative  «ae  with  which  these  operations 
were  carried  out  seemed  to  demonstrate  the  wcakni-s.s  .f  the 
Senussites  (see  Waoai).  Nevertheless,  like  any  other  Moslem 
fraternity,  and  perhaps  moee  icadily,  the  Senussites  might  be 
speedily  tmnslonned  into  n  powerfnl  fighting  otgnniaatien. 
ThrangbtbeicapertsofTHpolteadBcngbuitirithtlieceanivance 
(or  in  defiance)  of  the  Turfcs»  the  imptntation  of  arms  and 
ammunition  Into  the  eastern  Sahara  Is  a  matter  of  little  or  no 
difficulty,  and  the  Bedouin  of  that  region  could  furiiish  i 
numerous  and  well  armed  fighting  force,  A  Senussi  sheik  would 
also  recruit  m.any  followers  in  the  central  SuJ.an.  At  the  same 
tune  the  Scnussi  organization  is  not  so  wide^pre,^d  jkr  /xywtr 
in  the  Sudan  and  the  western  Sahara  as  would  a[>{  :  i  >»* 
from  the  exaggerated  reports  once  current.  The 
Scnussi  sheiks,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  Darfur,  * 
an  without  foUowRs  in  the  Ani^Egy^itian  Sudan.  Bnginni, 
Kanen  and  other  states  once  dependent  on  Wadai  did  not 
embrace  Scnussiism.  In  the  ILiusa  States  and  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  western  Sudan  as  far  a*  Timbuktu  the  Moslems 
acknowledge  the  spiritual  headship  of  the  cmlr  of  Sokiiio, 

•In  the  accounts  of  the  fighting  in  French  equatorial  Afrirj  4t 
this  iirrir>d  it  is  nccessan*  to  distinguish  btlwei  ri  the  sheik  S  nnsri  l-I 
Mahdi  and  the  sultan  Mahommed  el  Senussi  (b.  c.  1850)  of  N  DcU,  s 
prince  who  had  married  the  siitcr  of  Rabah  Zobetr.  SenuaM  of 
N  'Deti  became  an  aUy  of  the  Frendt.  The  state  of  N'DeU  lies  &  <f 
WadaiaiMlisc«tby9*M^nndJo*E.  (SeeKertKninininaef. 
,Aug.  1910,} 
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whoce  influence  is  believe!  to  be  aulBcienUy  ittonf  to  pnvtat 
the  apnad  of  Scamiiisni  UHMg  fci*  iollaweis.  Tlw  jcacml 
Mtiiwle  of  the  MaimmBcdua  in  tko  watm  Sadbn  tomuds 

the  SenusH  emisuria  wu  dewribcd  by  European  observers 
in  1907  as  one  of  good-natured  tolerance.  They  are  occasionally 
allowed  lo  preach,  but  apparently  with  little  effect.  In  Bornu, 
which  docs  not  acknowledge  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  Sokoto, 
ihc  Sct»u&*i  propaganda  meets  with  less  oppHisition,  but  the 
adherents  o(  the  order  are  not  numerous.  Here  and  there  in  the 
western  Sahara  are  tribes  prafeHing  SwMwriiim,  bat  tbcy  nc 
icgudcd  M  unimpoctant. 

•  II  alrauld,  however,  be  remembered  that  while  other  dcrviah 
fraternities  are  mystical  and  htfendiiarinn  hi  thMlogy,  and 
T*o*tt.     "'^'y  sporadically  meddle  la  politict,  the-Senvaites 

have  exercised  a  continuous  political  influence  and 
have  ioughi  lo  revive  the  faith  and  usages  of  the  early  days  of 
Islam.  The  order  is  in  a  sense  an  outcome  of  the  Wahhabilc 
movcmcni.  but,  as  gatherwl  from  the  writings  of  Mahommcd 
el  Hechaish,  a  Tunisian  .sheik,  and  other  trustworthy  sources, 
appears  to  be  neither  mystical  nor  puritan.  There  is  less  of  secrecy 
•bout  tbdr  rites  than  is  usual  in  Moslem  fraternities.  The 
uae  of  tobacco  and  coffee  is  forbidden,  but  the  drinUng  of  tea 
la  eaeoHfapd,  and  the  wearing  of  fine  dotheak  allowed.  WhOe 
they  pntfees  to  belong  to  the  Malikite  rite  (one  of  the  four 
orthodox  sects  of  Islam),  the  Senussites  are  charged  by  the 
Uloma  of  Cairo  with  many  deviations  from  the  true  f;ii!!i- 
chicfly  they  are  acciscil  of  interpreting  the  Koran  ami  Sunna 
without  cor.iu'.iin^;  uv.r  ,a  Uk-  recognized  glosses.  Thus  the 
Egyptian  theologians  reg.!.rd  the  Senussites  as  inaugurating 
a  new  rite  rather  than  forming  a  simple  fraternity;  in  this, 
U  not  in  puritjinism,  fcaembling  the  Wahhabitrs.  Their  great 
work  in  the  caaten  Sahaia,  apart  from  prosclytism,  has  been 
cofamiiatioft  and  the  eacowageoieBt  of  trade.  WeOa  have  been 
dug  and  oawa  cnltfvalcd,  rett  houace  built  along  eamvan  lontce, 
mrrrhitnts  from  Tripoli,  Bomu.  Wadai  and  Darfur  welcomed. 
Such  at  Icist  is  the  report  of  Mahommedan  writers  and  of  French 
and  British  political  agents;  very  few  European.*  have  had 
opportunities  of  making  personal  observations.  Gustav  Nachtigal 
was  in  Wadai  in  1873.  Gerhard  Kholfs  traversed  the  Cyrcnaica 
and  visited  Kufra  in  1879;  but  in  general  the  Scnussi,  supported 
by  the  Turks  at  Tripoli,  have  dosed  the  regions  under  their 
control  to  Europeana.  At  the  eoaia  of  Siwa  (Jupiier  Aaunen), 
however,  they  etv  hi  contact  with  the  Egyptian  adminfatinrteB. 
Siwa  was  visited  by  SOvm  White  in  1898  and  by  VtaOMt  von 
Grtlnau  in  1899.  The  last-named  reports  that  he  fSanad  the 
representative  of  Sheik  Scnussi  living  in  perfect  agreement  with 
the  Egyptian  authorities,  the  inhabitants  of  the  oasis  being 
cli\  iilcij  into  two  sections,  known  respectively  as  the  Mussulmans 
and  the  Senussites,  a  distinction  which  goes  to  show  the  special 
position  occupied  by  the  Senussites  in  Islam. 

The  miiaionaiy  aesi  of  the  Senussites  is  undoubtet^.  Outside 
the  n^bna  adjacent  to  their  headquarter!  they  appear  to  be 
most  strong  represented  in  Arabia.  In  the  eaatcn  Saliara 
and  Wadai  practically  all  the  population  are  Senussites;  the 
order  in  other  countries  draws  its  arihcrcnts  from  a  higher  social 
rank  than  the  generality  of  Moslem  secret  societies.  Its  chief 
agents  are  persi>:;.u-is  of  wealth  and  importance  and  bi^;hly 
educated  in  Oriental  lore.  They  are  in  general  on  good  terms 
eritb  the  rulers  of  the  countries  in  which  they  live,  as  instanced 
in  190a  by  the  conferment  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  on  the  head 
of  the  coma  at  Hdlil  h  Algeria.  These  agents  make  regular 
touts  to  the  vaiioui  aavie*  placed  under  thdr  chaife^  and 
cipoand  the  Senosd  doctrines  at  the  Medem  wdvciriliM. 
Frainall  that  has  been  said  it  i?  apparent  that  the  SenuvidMlIt 
controls  a  very  powerful  organiiation,  an  organization  pTobebly 
tuiique  in  the  Moslem  world. 

BlBLtOCRAFHY. — L.  Rinn.  ^fJrahf^uts  el  Khotun,  a  good  historical 
account  up  lo  the  year  i^'S4;  <J  I^evKjnt  and  X.  Coppolani.  Let 
Confrfrifs  rrli^'rufn  mj(!u/mi;>iri  (.Msiers,  1897),  an  authorilati\-C 
v-oric;  Si  \ti>lijrnnio<l  el  Hevh.ii^h.  "  C  hci  In  SenouMta  et  les  Toua- 
reg."  in  L' Expansion  co/.  Jran^attt  for  imo  and  the  lUvutdtPam 
tor  i9pi.  Thiae  are  tmaaiatioos  fiom  the  Anbie  of  m  educated 
Mahommedan  who  viihed  the chiaf  SeoesAe eeotrea.  AneUtiiary 


notice  of  Senussi  el  Mahdi  by  the  same  writer  appe.irefJ  In  the  Arab 
journal  Ei  Hadira  of  Tunis,  Sept.  2,  IQ02;  a  condensation  o(  this 
article  appears  in  the  BuU.  du  Com.  Je  I'AJr.  Jramfaite  for  1903; 
"  Les  SenouMia,"  an  anonymous  contribution  to  the  April  supple> 
m«nt  of  the  same  volume,  is  a  judicious  summaiy  of  events,  a  snort 
bibliocraphy  being  added;  Cant.  Julien,  in  ''^Le  Dar  Ouadai " 
published  in  the  same  fiulUtin  (vol.  for  1904),  traces  the  connexion 
between  Wadai  and  the  Scnussi;  L.  G.  BinRcr,  in  "  Le  IV-ril  dc 
fivlam  "  in  the  1906  volume  of  the  BullfliH,(ii*cu<-'<~s  the  f>osition  and 
riri/<.;xx-t5  of  the  Jicnuteitc  and  other  IsLimIc  f*\ls  in  North  AInta. 
Von  Grunau,  in  VtrkamU.  t**-J-  Efdk.  for  1699,  gives  an  account  of 
hiaviattoSniB.  Sir  F.  R.  Wingatc.  in  J/oUiuin  oarf  iA«  £p«liaM 
5adiii  (Londaa,  1891),  narrates  the  efforts  made  by  the  Mahdi 
Mahommed  Ahmed  to  obtain  the  sappoit  of  the  Scnussi ;  Sir  W. 
Wallace,  in  his  report  to  the  COlonlsl  Office  on  Northern  Ni|;eria  for 
1006-1907.  «le,i!»  with  Scnu»«ii»m  in  that  i-ouniry.  Con^ult  alio 

H.  Duvi\ricr,  La  Ccr^jrcrit  musulmane  de  .SiJi  Uohammed  freu 
Alt  et  Senifii'.st  (i'.ui-.,  1H84),  a  book  containing  much  exagRira- 
tion,  and  A.  Silva  White.  From  Sphinx  to  Oratlie  (London,  itl<j*<), 
which,  white  repeating  the  extreme  views  of  Duvcyricr,  contains 
useful  infonnatMn. 

The  present  writer,  in  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  a  just  ooo* 
cUiMon  on  an  obscure  and  much  controverted  subject,  is  inoebtcd,  in 
addition  to  the  above,  to  the  article  by  D.  A.  Cameron  in  the  loth 
ed.  of  this  encyclopaedia,  and  to  communicatioos  from  Prof.  D.  B. 
Macdonald.  (F.  R.  C.) 

tBMH.  a  toan  and  dirtria  of  fizitiih  Indie,  ha  the  JubfattlpoM 
dhrUen  of  the  Oential  FhenrinceiL  The  town  ia  aoi3  fL  abovo 

sea-level,  half-way  on  the  road  between  Nagpur  and  Jubbulpoic. 

Pop.  (iQoi)  11,864.   It  was  founded  in  1774,  and  contalita 

I.  irfii'  puMir  gariii  ns,  a  fine  m.irkct  pl.irc  and  a  ha&dsomc  tank. 

The  iJisTKK  r  OF  Skdm  forms  part  of  the  Satpura  tablelanti, 
containing  the  hcadwatLrs  of  the  Wainganga.  It  is  brgcly 
covered  with  forest,  and  40%  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to 
aboriginal  tribes.  Area  J2c6  sq.  m.  The  district  is  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  its  aceneiy  and  the  f ertilit  y  of  its  valleys.  The 
northern  and  western  pOltlenabdiide  the  plateausof  Lakhntdon 
and  Seeni;  the  cnlem  section  oonaisU  of  the  walcnhed  awl 
devnted  beaiii  of  the  IVhinganga:  and  in  the  seath-wcat  fa  n 
narrow  strip  of  rocky  land  known  as  Dongartll.  The  plateaus 
of  Seoni  and  Lakhnidon  vary  in  height  from  1800  to  2000  ft.; 
they  are  well  cultivated  and  clear  of  jungle,  and  their  temperature 
b  always  moderate  and  healthy.  Geologically  the  north  part 
of  Seoni  consists  of  trap  hills  and  the  south  of  cr>'&talUnc  rock. 
The  soil  of  the  plateaus  is  the  rich  black  cotton  soil  formed 
by  distintegrated  trap,  of  which  about  two-thirds  of  the  district 
are  lakl  to  oonaist;  but  towajda  the  aoutli,  where  iM%  of  gndM 
and  other  primitive  Cannatkna  occur,  tlie  aoQ  is  affidoos  and 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  day.  The  chief  river  is  the 
Wainganga,  with  its  affluents  the  Hirf/  S.lgar,  T'hell,  Bijn2l  and 
Thinwar;  other  streams  are  the  Timar  ami  the  Sher,  tributaries 
of  the  Xcrbudda.  The  annual  rainfall  averages  53  in.  The 
p<:ipul;ui<iii  in  iwi  was  ,5:7.700.  showing  a  decrease  of  12%  in 
the  decade  due  to  the  cUccts  of  famine.  The  principal  crops 
are  wheat ,  millets,  rice,  pulse,  oQ-aeeds  and  cotton.  Three  IhieBOf 
the  Bengal-Nagpur  system  traverse  the  district. 

There  is  also  a  town  called  Seoni,  or  Sconi-Malwa,  in  the 
Central  Provinces,  a  railway  Station  in  Heahangahad  district. 
Pop.  (1901)  7531. 

See  R.  A.  StetnMei  Simtt,  or  CSamp  Life  on  the  Salnan  ItasgS 
(1B77):  Swof  DUtHtt  GtarflMT  (Allahabad,  1907). 

SEOUL  {Uan-yang),  the  capital  of  Korea  (Chosen),  utuatcd 
in  37°  34'  N.  and  1:7°  6'  E.,  at  an  attitude  of  ft.,  25  m.  from 
Chemulpo,  its  seaport,  and  4  from  Mapu,  its  river-port.  Pop. 
about  200,cxx>.  It  lies  in  a  b.asin  among  granite  hills,  nowhere 
exceeding  2627  ft.,  remarkable  for  their  denudation  and  their 
ahcupt  black  cngi  and  pinnacles.  A  well-built,  acnelated 
stone  wen  fnm  «o  to  30  ft.  high.-ebottt  ti  n.  in  drcvit.  end 
pierced  by  8  gateways  with  double-roofed  gate  towers,  surrounds 
it.  The  native  houses  are  built  of  stone  or  mud,  deeply  eaved, 
and  either  tiled  or  thatched.  Above  thetc  rise  the  towers  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  the  high  cur%efl  roofs  of  the  royal 
audience  halls,  the  palace  p.iteways,  and  the  showy  buiMings 
of  the  Russian  and  French  legations.  The  antiquities  are  the 
Bell  Tower,  with  a  huge  bronze  bell  dated  1468,  a  marble  pagoda 
elaborately  carved,  bot  not  of  KoitnB  woriunanshipk  seven 
.centuries  ol^  Md  B  "  T^irtle-StooB  "  of  ibMttlbe  mat  dsto. 
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SadttlliM  not  wide  atiteuoltlMpB,  hundreds  ef  BtnMrtlleytt 
•nd  U  vRjr  ftirty  don.  IthMuckGtrictnB«iDr4m.|iiBg, 
and  b  the  cenu*  of  tke  ntlwty  tyiten  «f  the  oountiy. 

tBPIA  (Gr.  mptia,  cuttlefich),  a  deep  bnnm  pigment  obuined 
from  the  ink-sacs  of  various  species  o(  cuttlefish  To 
obtain  sepia  the  ink-sac,  ininu-diatcly  on  the  capture  of  the 
animal,  is  extracted  from  the  Ixxly  and  speedily  dried  to  jin-vcnt 
putrefaction.  The  contents  .•^rc  subsequently  [Kjw  dcrcd,  dissolved 
in  caustic  alkali,  and  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  neutraliz- 
ing with  acid.  The  precipitate  after  washing  water  b 
ready  to  make  up  into  any  form  required  for  use. 

Sepia-hent  or  tuUU-bcnt  contiitt  of  (he  internal  "  shell  "  or 
tkelcKm  ot  Septc  e^inslis  anrf  other  allied  specie*.  It  is  an  oblong 
con ve» structure  lr  >m  4  to  lo  in  in  l<  ri^;ih  and  I  to  3  in.  in  greatest 
width,  consisting  iniiTn.dlv  o(  a  highly  porous  cellular  mass  of 
calcium  carbonate  with  wme  animal  matter*  covered  by  a  hard  thin 
glassy  layer.  It  is  used  principally  as  a  polishing  material  and  for 
toMli  powder.  And  elee  «•  *  aMMiuUiic  meteffal  for  Sam  cHtiegi  n 
pnctotti  iMUb. 

SEPOY,  the  usual  English  siH'Hing  of  sipdhi,  the  Persian  and 
Urda  term  for  a  soldier  of  any  kind,  ci.  t^i.  The  word  sifxih, 
"  army,"  from  which  sipikl,  "  soldier,"  is  derived,  corrcspondi 
to  the  Zend  (podMa,  Old  Persian  (ptdOf  and  has  also  found  a 
borne  in  the  Turkish,  Kurdish  and  FleihtO  (Pushtu)  languages 
(lee  Jnsti,  MmMmk  dtr  Zadtpraekt,  p.  303, «),  whik  iU  dcrivt' 
Uve  ie  tued  io  all  lodian  veniacidan,  inclBding  Tuadt  and 
Burmese,  to  denote  a  native  soldier,  in  contradistinction  to  gori, 
"  a  fair-complcxioned  (European)  soldier."  A  sepoy  is  at  the 
present  day  strictly  a  pdwn*  Mldier.itt  tho  ottive  lafwliy  «l 

the  Indian  .irmy, 

8BPPINGS.  SIR  ROBERT  (1767-1840),  English  naval  architect, 
was  bora  at  Fakenham,  Norfolk,  in  1767,  and  in  17^3  was 
apprenticed  in  Plymouth  dockyardL  In  1800,  when  be  bad  risen 
to  be  maetcr  ahipim^  aeeiMant  in  the  yard,  be  invented  a 
device  which,  la  compiled  with  the  laborious  process  of  lifting 
then  hi  vogMb  imtlr  lodnced  the  time  lequlred  for  cflectJog 
repairs  to  the  lower  portions  of  diips  in  dry  dock.  Hb  plan  was 
to  make  the  keel  of  the  ship  rest  upon  a  ^Ties  of  supports  placed 
on  the  floor  of  the  ilock  and  each  consisting  of  thrfc  parts — two 
being  wedges  arranged  one  on  each  side  of  the  keel  at  right 
angles  to  it,  with  th«r  thin  ends  tog*>ther,  while  the  third  was  a 
VCTtiral  wcdRc  fitting  in  and  supported  by  the  lower  pair.  The 
result  was  thstt  it  became  posibk  in  a  comparatively  short  time 
to  remove  these  supporting  Stmctures  by  knocking  out  the  side 
wedflcs.  when  lite  workmen  gsined  lice  aooeaa  to  tbo  whole  of 
the  ked,  the  vessel  wmaining  suapeaded'by  the  shores.  For 
this  invention  Scppingi  received  £1000  from  the  Admiralty,  and 
in  jS<m  was  promoted  to  be  a  master  shipwright  at  Chstham. 
There,  in  spite  of  the  repugnance  to  innovation  displ.ivvil  by 
the  naval  authorities  of  that  period,  he  was  adlc  to  iiilroducc 
important  improvements  in  the  n-.ithoils  of  shijxonstruction. 
In  particular  he  iacreased  the  lungiludinai  strength  of  the 
vessels  by  a  system  of  diagonal  bracing,  and  modified  the  design 
of  the  bows  and  stern,  so  that  they  became  stronger,  not  only 
efciilig  better  protection  than  the  old  forms  to  the  crews  sgainst 
tbecaemy's  fire,  but  aiso  pennitting  a  powerful  amamest  to  be 
fitted.  Seppings,  who  leoeived  a  kdlgbtliood  hi  iBt9,  was  ap> 
pointed  surveyor  of  the  navy  in  1813,  and  held  that  office  till 
his  retirement  in  i8,jj.  He  died  at  Taunion  on  the  2Sth  of 
5^>tembcr  1S40. 

SEPSIS  (Gr.  av^i^.  putrefartionl,  or  Sr.pnc  IsTtmoN.  a 
term  applied  in  medicine  and  surpcr)'  to  indicate  the  resultant 
infection  of  a  wound  or  sore  by  micro-organisn^s  or  liy  thctr 
products.  Under  this  general  heading  come  three  great  ton- 
.stittitiaosl  diacases,  didenng  radically  from  each  other  in  tbdr 
actioioor  and  pathelocy:  MtramUt,  apUtaemlt  ami  pyaemia. 
.  Sapramia  (Gr.  merftt,  rotten,  a1|ia.  bk>od),  or  aeptk  Intoii- 
cation,  is  the  result  of  the  absorption  of  a  dose  of  the  toxins 
pro<.luced  by  micro-organisms  from  wjmc  area  of  infection  without 
the  entrance  oi  the  nucro  organi'.ms  themselves  into  the  bl<x>d. 
This  condition  was  for  a  long  lime  confoumicd  with  septicaemia, 
but  is  distinguished  from  it  in  being  a  chemical  intoxication. 
The  Uood  ia  aenmail&'II  hiiacied  into  an  aaianl  b  incapable 


of  reproducing  the'dlMaie  an  hi  otpticaemia.  Any  cooditkn 
in  sdiich  theicb  a  mamof  decomposing  liisne  in  the  asighboa^ 
hood  of  ao  mhcabd  wonid  may  give  rise  lo  sapvasala.  Ia 

surgical  ]»«ctice  it  may  be  met  with  in  large,  deep  ami  hadly- 

draioed  wounds  where  a  quantity  of  putrifytng  mtterial  is 
pent  up.  When  it  arises  in  connexion  with  wounds  accidentally 
rcccivc<l,  it  may  be  unavoidably  due  to  the  dirty  state  of  the 
skin  or  lo  foreign  l>odics  entering  the  wound.  .Absorption  oi 
toxins  is  notably  frequent  in  poiiioos  oi  decooiposing  placental 
tissue  which  may  accidentally  have  remained  behind  in  the 
uterus  after  childbirth,  and  nay  give  rise  to  puerperal  sapraomia. 
Sapraemia  b  acute  or  subaculo  direaly  according  to  the  amosat 
of  toliA  abeorbed.  By  none  wiitcia  it  b  divided  as  faOews: 
(i)  Heetk  ievcr  b  a  chronic  blood  pobonlng  srith  coMinosI 
absorption  of  smsU  doses  of  the  toxins.  This  variety  usually 
arises  in  long-continued  suppuration  of  bones  and  joints,  and  ia 
decomposition  occurring  in  a  pulmonary  cavity.  The  marked 
symptom  is  a  sharp  rise  of  temperature  in  the  evenings,  the 
face  becomes  flushed  and  the  pulse  rapid.  After  profuse  sweating 
the  temperature  drops.  Diarrhoea  and  wasting  are  a  usual 
accompaniment.  (2)  Septic  traumatic  fever  b  a  sB^t  form 
which  may  follow  bums  or  com7>ound  fractures  and  which 
tcn^  !•  whside  in  a  few  days.  Cj)  In  acute  septic  intodcatiea 
larn  cmomita  o(  the  poiaoB  are  abeorbed.  It  generally  starts 
srftb  a  severe  rigor  followed  hf  m  ooatfanioas  high  temperature, 
dry  tongue,  rapid  pulse  and  severe  headache,  together  with 
nausea  and  vomiting,  and  in  the  later  stages  diarrhoea.  If 
the  case  be  a  severe  one  rapid  prostration  speedily  corr.ci  co 
with  low  muttering  delirium,  the  temperature  may  fall  to 
subnormaj,  and  a  gradually  decfHrning  coma  may  end  in  draih, 
other  cases  p<Ls»  into  a  typically  "  typhoid  stale,"  death  occuniiig 
from  exhaustion  at  the  end  of  about  a  wcdt.  (4)  AmiyWd 
(Gr.  A^t^Xor,  starch,  *liot,  form),  or  lardaceous  Hisraae,  OMsBy 
of  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys  or  other  organs,  is  one  of  the  rcsohs 
of  long-oontinued  septic  intorieation.  A  mbataace  detiwd 
from  the  breaking  down  of  pus  aod  tissoe  cds  b  carried  In  the 
blood  and  deposited  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  coats  of  the 
smaller  arteries,  and  the  viscera  become  infiltrated  with  a 
material  looking  like  lard.  The  liver  and  spleen,  tning  thoosgBaa 
most  usually  affected,  bccromc  immensely  cnla.'gcd. 

No  form  of  s<.'ptic  infection  yields  so  easily  to  treatment  is 
sapraemia.  The  prompt  removal  of  the  cause  of  septic  absotp> 
tion,  the  flushing  out  of  llii  aillHWl  nUhlnl  ailllll|>li<  wl>lli(iaa. 
in  order  to  mechanically  rcsoove  mqr  decarepcilng  maaam,  and 
the  fsiaMfshmrnt  of  proper  drainage  in  deep  woqmIb.  b  lUiisMy 
foOowed  by  a  fall  io  temperature  and  ao  fanpeovemeat  ia  the 
general  cooditloa.  ,A  strong,  preferably  mercurial,  purgatrve 
should  be  given  to  aid  in  the  elimination  of  toxic  maiiriil 
For  the  same  purpose  the  injection  into  the  veins  or  into  the 
Cellular  tissue  of  large  quantities  of  normal  saline  solution  15 
useful.  Menrt  dcpn^ton  should  be  overcome  by  diOu&ibk 
stimulants  and  faypodermic  injections  of  strychnine.  Whca 
the  wound  has  beoome  .**  surgically  clean  "  recovery  b  usua^ 
rapid. 

Siptkamta  b  as  ncitte  infective  disease  diicsfng  fiam 
sspiaeada  in  that  the  mlcro-oiganisnis  themadve»<are  ahembcd, 

entering  the  general  dtculation,  and  may  on  examination  be 
found  in  greater  or  lesser  number  in  the  blood-stream  itself. 
The  organism  or  organisms  grow  and  reproduce  them.scjvts 
in  the  blood  or  tissues.  A  number  of  diiTercnt  organisms  have 
In-en  i.solaled  from  the  blood-stream  in  casts  ot  septicaemia. 
The  most  frequently  found  is  the  UtrcpiiKOCCus  py\-<gfrus,  which 
is  present  in  50%  of  the  cases  and  is  common  ia  puerperal 
septicaemia  and  in  ulcerative  endocarditis.  The  Sta^yhutp^l 
pyogeius  aureus  et  albus  is  also  a  frequent  cause,  hut  aometiwift 
a^Micaemb  may  he  due  to  other  y *i"y>t*^  iIp—1m«.  guj^ 
the  PrnwrntcMent,  the  BaeStut  eeti  eemtmrnit,  Baettms 
lyjnna.  Bj^iUus  o<dc>n'itls  nuiVigni  and  the  Gctwci^ccHS.  The 
micro  organisms  arc  conveyed  by  the  blc(C>d-ilrcain  to  different 
parts  of  the  body,  in  which  as  rn  the  original  wound  itself  they 
both  multiply  and  set  up  factories  for  tlw  production  of  toxiaa. 
Ha  dbHM  commonljr  laQawa  blown  or  wmmdn  sddch  have 
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Bot  bfCQ  tmted  on  iw^cil  Hncs.  If adi  hcentioa  of  the  rtmin 

•t  the  tine  of  the  iojury  offers  increased  liabOitjr  to  infeOJoa. 
Septicaemia  is  frequent  in  spreading  gangrene,  In  diseases  of 
the  pcriosli-um,  and  in  fevers  such  as  scarlatina,  diphihcria  or 
plague,  and  in  the  puerperal  state.  The  period  of  incubation 
may  lie  from  a  tew  hours  to  several  diiys.  The  condition  of  the 
wound  or  site  of  injury  shows  marked  changes.  In  severe  cases 
following  a  prick  received  in  conducting  a  post-mortem  the 
finger  in  a  few  hours  becomes  greatly  swollen  and  painful,  the 
pain  spreading  up  the  lymphatic  vessels  to  the  neareat  lymptatic 
glands,  vAkh  aiay  become  enlaigcd,  mod  aloughint  «r  fugiflM 
of  the  parts  involved  nuy  take  place.  In  milder  ca^es  the  wound 
remains  with  reddened  and  oedemaioiu  margins  in  a  more  or 
less  unhealthy  slate.  In  mild  cases  of  septicaemia  the  local 
condition  of  the  wound,  h'jjti  U  rr.prr.iUirc  ,ind  feeling  of  illness 
arc  the  disiinffuishinR  featurLS.  1  he  treatment  of  septicaemia 
m.iy  Im-  preventive  or  active.  The  preventive  side  consists 
in  the  performance  of  operations  with  all  due  aseptic  prc- 
cautiona.  Since  the  days  when  L  P.  Semmclweiss  (q.t.)  of 
Vienna  insisted  on  cleanliness  in  his  maternity  wards,  the 
death-rate  of  puerperal  septicaemia  has  been  enormously 
icduced.  In  the  British  legisirar-geoead'i  Rtunt  tot  t868 
it  mt  ilitei  thit  in  tinnty-two  yeai*  tM  lest  fhiB  »3,689 
Komso  in  Bmiiuid  and  Wales  had  died  of  puerperal  septic 
diseases.  In  the  reports  of  the  Rottmda  Hospital,  Dublin,  the 
larRcst  m.itcrnity  hospital  in  the  United  Kingdom,  we  ascertain 
that  of  jo.oij  women  delivered  during  the  ten  years 
igo^  there  was  only  a  morl.ility  of  .m  due  to  be[>i;i,  a  ratio  of 
0-066%,  while  the  registrar  general's  returns  for  England 
and  Ireland  for  the  period  have  a  ratio  for  sepsis  of  o-ai6%. 
Whca  dealing  with  a  wound  that  is  already  septic,  fiee  incision 
•nd  ffadiUiig  the  surface  with  pure  caibolte  add  may  have 
to  be.RHited  to,  mmI  coastUatkmal  ticalawBt  anat  he  under- 
taken at  onee.  Shmdd  the  Infectbn  be  doe  to  a  Slrepiieo€tms, 
an  antistreptococcic  scrum  may  be  injected.  There  arc,  however, 
many  strains  of  Streptococci,  and  a  polyvalent  scrum  may  give 
good  results.  Menzcr's  antistreptooccic  scrum  has  been 
successful  in  puerperal  septicaemia  rwt  of  gonococcic  origin. 
Many  c.isrt  have  also  now  l.een  rcLorded  in  which  the  systemic 
infection  is  combated  by  means  of  an  autogenous  vaccine. 
The  first  case  was  described  by  Sir  James  Barr  before  the  Liver- 
pool Medical  Institute  in  May  1906,  In  tugent  cases,  where 
time  will  not  allow  of  the  nunufacture  of  a  vaodat^  quinine  in 
huge  doses,  atimnlanta  and  liquid  nourishment  mnst  be  ghrcn, 
and  the  temperature  controlled  by  tepid  qionging. 

Pyatnia  (Gr.  sior,  pas,  alpa,  blood),  which  got  its  name 
from  an  erroneous  idea  that  the  pus  passed  into  the  blood,  is 
now  under5>lood  to  mean  an  acute  di^e.ise  with  the  formation 
of  metastatic  absccs-scs.  The  first  definite  account  of  the  disease 
V  IS  published  by  IJocrhaave  in  17JO.  Virchow  in  1846  pointed 
out  that  it  was  not  pus  in  the  veins,  but  altered  blood-clot.  Jean 
D'Aicct  showed  the  separate  prtices&cs  ot  poisoning  by  products 
of  deoomposlthm  and  the  blocking  of  the  veins  with  emboli. 
hmf  pyogenic  oigBBliB  may  give  rise  to  pyaemia,  or  it  may 
fgllmr  angr  ncnte  ahaecas.  The  canae  of  pyacain  aaw  be  aaid 
to  be  any  cmdition  favouring  the  fematlon  of  emhoU.  An 
occasional  cause  of  pyaemia  is  infective  endocarditis,  while 
puerperal  pyaemia  may  arise  from  infection  of  the  genital  tract. 
Wben  the  emboli  Imlgc  in  the  lung  there  is  a  breaking  down  of 
the  tiuue  in  front  of  the  embolus,  a  hacmorrhagic  infarct  being 
formed.  The  clinical  symptoms  of  acute  pyaemia  gmerally 
Start  with  a  rigor  repeated  at  periodic  intervals;  the  skin 
becomes  hot  and  the  patient  soon  develops  an  earthy  colour, 
the  pulse  beconwa  fremieot  and  weak  and  the  tongue  dry.  In 
about  a  weeic  saooouiy  atMOsasea  appear,  most  frequently 
fathaitgioaoiJgiMak  Then  nay  baUitla  or  ao  pain  lo  herald 
the  fermattoa  an  ahaoesa,  but  ttsuaOy  there  b  intense  pain 
follnwrd  hy  suppuration.  Unlosearly  treatment  is  undertaken 
the  joint  may  be  rapidly  destroyed.  In  acute  cases  multiple 
absi  CSies  in  the  ^iiincy  may  give  rise  to  pain  and  albuminuria, 
abscesses  in  the  lungs  to  dyspnoea,  while  acute  peritooilis  may 
arise  from  vaptm  at  a  splenic  abscess  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 


and  mddea  bllBdiHaa  he  tlw  leanh  of  the  pIngBlfaig  ef  the  arteiia 

centralis  retinae.  The  duration  of  a  case  of  pyaemia  depends 
on  the  severity  of  the  infection.  Death  may  occur  from  the 
formation  of  abscesses  in  vital  organs  such  as  the  brain  and 
heart,  or  from  exhaustion  from  continued  suppuration,  or 
chronic  forms  may  after  months  pass  on  to  complete  recovery. 
Unfortunately  pyaemia  cannot  be  recognized  apart  from  other 
blood  infections  until  abscesses  begin  to  form.  The  local  treat- 
ment is  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  detachment  of  infected 
emboli  and  the  infection  of  the  general  Uoodotream  thereby. 
An  infected  limb  may  be  dealt  with  by  amputation  above  the 
scat  of  the  Icako,  or  it  amy  be  feasBile  to  dissect  outthainfacted 
veins.  Wben  abscesses  have  formed  they  must  ba  dealt  with 
by  opening  and  washing  out  the  cavities.  Antislreptooocck 
scrum  may  be  tried,  as  in  septicaemia;  and  if  there  be  time  to 
prepare  a  vaccine  it  offers  the  best  prosjKcls,  more  particularly 
in  the  subacute  and  chronic  forms  of  pyaemia.  The  usual 
administration  of  nourishiof  diet  and  stimulanU  wben  required 
should  be  undertaken,  and  cvoy  eSait  made  to  keep  up  the 
patient's  strength. 

RBrBUNCBS.— Wataon  Cheyae  hi  CBIIiiMd  Albott's  SytUm  tf 
MtdiciM  (1906);  Horder  in  the  PraetUioner  (May  1908):  Spencer 
and  Casks  SytUm  •/  Suritry  (1910);  Barr,  Bell  and  Dmtgtas, 

LoHCfl  (Feb.  1907);  H.  Jcllctt,  Manual  of  Midu'tferv  (i<)o.s): 
Whvtc  in  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  (Dec.  1/071;  Sir  A.  Wri^lit 
in  the  Lanett  (Nov.  1907):  Whit  ridge  Williams  in  Ameruiin  Journ.U 
of  Obsietrict  (May  1909):  K.  Park,  Tlu  PrincipUt  of  Surrrry  UpoH); 
George  Taylor  in  the  PnciHiamtr  (March  I910).         (H.  L.  H.) 

8BPT,  a  clan,  the  term  generally  applied  to  the  tribes  or 
families  of  Irebiad,  used  also  sometimes  as  by  Sir  H.  Maine 
(for/y  Hislcry  rftntiiMbiu,  sjt)  of  the  Indian  JUtt  undivided 
family,  the  **  combined  descendants  of  an  ancestor  long  since 
dead.**  Wcdgewood  {Diet  of  Eng.  Etym.),  quoted  by  Skeat, 
takes  the  word  as  a  corruption  of  "  sect  "  (?  r  1.  and  cites  from 
the  State  Papers  of  1536  and  1537,  where  sate  and  scple  a..-c 
used  respectively.  If  so,  the  word  must  have  been  influenced 
by  Lat.  jac^/ urn,  fence  or  enclosure  {satpire,  to  enclose,  taepts, 
hedge),  a  word  which  has  been  adopted  as  "septum"  into 
scientific  terminology  for  any  partition  or  wall  dividing  two 
cavities — €.g.  in  anatomy,  of  the  partition  between  the  nostrils, 
seftmm  nans,  or  that  between  the  right  and  left  ventricles  of 
the  heart,  jyA^"*'  e^rdft. 

URBHBBR  (Lat.  ttplm,  aavcn),  the  seventh  month  of  the 
old  Reman  year,  in  wUcb  h  had  thirty  days  assigned  to  ft. 
In  the  Julian  calendar,  while  retaining  its  former  name  and 
number  of  days,  it  became  the  ninth  month.  The  Ludi  Magni 
(Ludi  Romani)  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  Juno  and  Minerva  began 
on  the  4th  of  September.  The  principal  ecclesiastical  feasts 
falling  within  the  month  arc:  the  Nativity  of  the  Blesb<.d 
Virgin  on  the  8th,  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross  on  the  i^lh, 
St  Matthew  the  apostle  on  the  list,  and  St  Michael  the  archangel 
onthe39ih.  September  was  called  "  harvest  month  "  in  Charie- 
magne's  calendar,  and  it  corresponds  partfy  to  the  Fractidor 
and  partly  to  the  Vendfaiialne  cf  the  list  French  republic. 
The  Angk>-SaiMtt  caOed  the  month  Gertlmtnalh,  barley  month, 
that  crop  being  then  usually  harvested.  It  k  atfll  called  StrM- 
moHol,  harvest  month,  in  Switzerland. 

SEPTUAGINT.  THE  (Gr.  oi  0',  Lat.  LXX.),  or  the  "  .Mex- 
andrian  version  of  the  Old  Testament,"  so  named  from  the  legend 
of  its  composition  by  seventy  (Lat.  scptua^inia),  or  more  exactly 
seventy-two,  translators.  In  the  LcUa  tj  Ariiteas  to  PhilocraUs  • 
this  legend  iS  recounted  as  foUom*  Demetrius  of  Phalcrum, 
keeper  of  the  Akiaadrian  libraiy,  pnpoaed  to  King  Ptolemy  U* 
Philaddphos  (stj-Sff  B.&)  to  iiaW  a  Qiedt  traulatioo  of  the 
Jewish  law  made  for  the  libraiy.  The  b'ng  consented  and, 
after  releasing  100,000  Jewish  captives  in  his  kingdom,  sent  an 
embassy  with  rich  presents  to  the  hi^h  [iriest  K!ea/ar  at  Jerusalem 
asking  him  to  send  six  ancient,  worthy  and  le.irned  men  from 
each  of  the  twelve  tribes  to  translate  the  law  for  him  at  Alex- 
andria.   Elcazar  readily  sent  the  scvcnty-two  men  with  a  precious 

»  Edited  by  H.  St  I.  Thackeray  in  H.  B.  Swctc's  Intred.  to  tht 
<M  T*Mtamt$U  m  Gna  (1900),  and  by  P.  Wcadlaod  ia  the  Teuboer 
Iserise  (1900). 
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roll  of  the  law.  They  were  honourably  received  at  the  court 
oi  Alenndfk  and  cooductcd  to  the  isbnd  (Pharai},  thtt  they 
night  work  uodiituriMd  and  liolated.  Wbeo  they  had  come 
10  u  agKcmeot  upon  *  aectioa  Demetrius  wrote  down  their 
ver^n;  the  whole  translation  was  finished  in  leventy-two 
days  The  Jcwi^h  rommunity  of  Alexandria  was  allowed  to 
have  a  copy,  an'l  ni  i  c[Hcd  the  version  olhri.-iliy;  indeed  a  curse 
was  Liiil  upuii  the  iiuroduction  of  any  changes  in  it. 

There  is  no  quc-stion  that  this  LetUr  (which  is  condensed  in 
Josephua,  ^Ml.  xii.  i)  is  spurious.'  Aristeas,  an  official  at 
Ptolemy's  court,  is  represented  as  a  heathen,  but  the  real  writer 
must  have  been  a  Jew  and  no  heathen.  Aristeas  is  represented 
ttUnacif  ftawmbetoltbeciDbMsy  toEleazar;  but  the  author 
«f  die  Idftr  cuaot  bave  been  a  cootemporary  of  the  events  he 
teoordt,  ciae  he  would  hiv  e  known  that  Demetrius  fell  out  of 
favour  at  the  very  bcgiimirig  of  the  reign  of  Philadelphus,  on  a 
ch.irfie  of  intriguing  against  his  succession  to  the  throne 7  \or 
couUl  a  genuine  honest  witness  have  fallen  into  the  ateurd 
mistake  of  nialiinR  delegates  from  Jerusalem  the  authors  of  the 
Alexandrian  version.  There  are  also  one  or  two  pas.vagcs 
(§S  a8,  182)  where  the  author  seems  to  forget  that  he  is  playing 
the  iMe  of  Aristeas.  The  forgery,  however,  seems  to  be  an  early 
one.*  "  Then  Is.  not  m  court-title,  an  institution,  a  law,  a 
aifiitnejr,  an  eiBee*  n  technical  tcrin,  a  formula,  a  peculiar 
phnse  bi  tUs  letter  uPhleh  is  not  found  on  papyri  or  insoiptioBS 
and  confirmed  by  them."*  That  in  itself  would  not  necessarily 
imply  a  very  early  date  for  the  piece;  but  what  b  decisive  b 
that  the  author  limits  canonicity  to  tl.e  hw  and  knows  of  no 
other  holy  book  already  translated  into  (ircek.  Nor  docs  he 
claim  any  inipiralion  for  the  tr.inslators  r'urther,  \vh;it  he 
tells  about  Judaea  and  Jerusalem  is  throughout  appliciblc  to 
the  period  when  the  Ptolemies  bore  sway  there  and  gives  not 
the  slightest  suggestion  of  the  immense  changes  that  followed 
the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  the  Selcucids.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Jewish  phitoecpher  Aiistobulus,  who  lived  under  Ptolemy 
VI.  FMIometor  (ite^us  derived  his  aceount  of  the  otigiB 
of  the  LXX.  from  this  Utter,  with  which  it  corresponds.*  There 
seems  good  ground  for  believing  that  the  letter  contains  some 
elements  derived  from  attiul  tr.iiiition  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
LXX.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  was  a  king  of  eclectic  literary 
tastes,  and  the  welromc  he  gave  to  a  Buddhist  mission  from 
India  might  well  have  been  extended  to  Jews  from  ralcstine. 
The  letter  lays  great  stress  on  the  point  that  the  LXX.  is  the 
official  and  authoritative  Dibic  of  the  Hclknbtic  Jews,  having 
DOtonly  been  formally  accepted  by  the  synagogue  at  Alexandria, 
but  authorised  by  the  authodtica  at  Jerusakm.  This,  and  the 
feet  that  the  style  of  the  voiioB  is  not  that  «f  a  book  fartended 
for  literary  use,  poinU  to  the  oondusioA  that  tilt  timlttian  «aa 
made  to  satisfy  the  religious  needs  of  the  Jews  fn  Alesandria, 
and  possibly  also  in  the  hope  i.f  gninii-.g  pro:c!>tcs  In  view 
of  the  Jewish  prejudice  agait  sl  uriUfig  Scripture  in  any  but  the 
old  holy  form  (the  Targum,  for  instance,  was  for  centuries  handed 
down  orally),  it  is  tiuitc  jiossible  that  some  impulse  to  the 
Alexandrian  version  came  from  without.  Philadtlphus  may 
have  encouraged  it  l>oih  to  satisfy  his  own  curiosity  and  to 
promote  the  use  of  Greek  among  the  large  Jewish  i>opulation 
of  the  city.   That  the  work  is  purely  Jewish  in  character  is 

>lts  claims  were  demolished  by  Humphry  Ilody,  Regius  Pro- 
feMor  of  Greek  at  Oxford,  in  1684. 

'  Hermippus  Callim.ichius,  op.  DSog.  Lafft.  v.  78.  Iren.icus 
indeed,  evidently  following  »omc  other  account,  fixes  the  translation 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  I. 

*  P.  Wendland,  however,  put*  it  after  the  Mareal>can  age  (»ay  96 
n.C.)  and  before  the  Roman       r  i   '.  '>f  Pal"  '-line  1'.^  B.C.). 

*G.  Lumbrow,  Rtiiunlui  w  icion.  pd.  de  I  EfypU  tons  let 
LtfUu  (Flwin,  l^}.  p  xiii. 

•Clen.  Akx.  Shorn,  i.  p.  34}.  ed.  Svlb.:  EoteMus.  PlrM^.  BH. 
ix.  6,  p.  410  (cq. ;  ef .  \'at<  kr  naer.  Diatribe  de  Arittobulo  (Leiden,  1806), 
reprinted  in  Galsfrird's  c<litinn  of  the  Pratp.  Ex.  One  must  not  ovet- 
lo->k  the  lK)^bibi^^^y  that  .\ri>lrtbuluB's  Interpretalicn  of  the  Holy  Laws 
may  ithcif  tic  the  udnnymous  work  of  some  otherwise  unknown 
Jewish  author.  Itantl  the  L^lUr  of  Aristeas  seem  to  be  of  the  Mmc 
date,  if  not  even  by  the  same  han<l.  And  Philo  (Vita  lioitt,  ii.  |  7, 
iL  141)  deacribct  an  annual  ie«tival  held  at  Pharos  in  honour  of  the 
otigiaafdwGnekBibla. 


only  what  was  inevitable  In  any  case.  The  trsnslaton  were 
necctaarily Jews, thoughEgyptian  and  not  Pslminisn  Jc«i,aad 
were  necessarily  and  entirely  guided  by  the  living  tindkiw 
whkh  had  its  focus  in  the  synagogal  lessons.*  And  henee  it  ii 
casQy  understood  that  the  version  was  ignored  by  the  GndLS, 
who  must  have  found  it  barbarous  and  largely  unintelligible, 
but  obtained  speedy  acceptance  with  the  Jews,  first  in  private 
use  and  at  length  also  in  the  synagogue  service. 

The  neat  direct  evidence  which  we  have  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  LXX.  is  the  imlogueto  Ecclesiasticus,  from  which  it  appears 
that  about  130  B.C.  not  only  the  law  but  "the  prophets  and  the 
other  books  "  were  ettant  in  Greek.'  With  this  it  agrees  that 
the  text  of  Eccksiastioaa  and  the  other  ancient  BdioB  of  Jcwiah^ 
Greek  Utcnture,  preserved  to  the  cstracta  made  hf  Afcaandrr 
Polyhistor  (EuKbius,  Pratf.  E».  ix.),  all  show  acquaintance 
with  the  L3CX.*  The  experiment  on  the  Pentateodi  (of  which 
alone  .\rislrjj  speaks)  had  cviicntly  been  extended  to  other 
rolls  as  they  arrjvc^l  from  Jerusalem.  These  later  translations 
were  not  made  simply  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  synagogue,  but 
express  a  literary  movement  among  the  Hellenistic  Jews, 
stimidated  by  the  favourable  reception  given  to  the  Greek 
Pentateuch,  which  enabled  the  translators  to  count  on  finding 
an  interested  puUic.  If  a  translation  was  well  received  by 
reading  drclca  among  the  Jews,  it  gradually  acquired  pubik 
acknowledgment  and  was  finally  used  aba  to  the  synagogM^ 
so  far  as  lessons  from  other  books  than  the  Pentateudi  were 
used  at  all.  But  originally  the  translations  were  mere  pri%-ate 
enterprise-.,  as  apfiears  from  the  prolnguc  to  Errlesiastiii;-;  and 
the  colophon  to  Ksther.  It  appears  also  that  it  w.^s  long  Ixfore 
the  whole  Septu.igint  was  finished  and  treated  as  a  complete 
work.  We  may  grant  that  the  Pentateuch  (and  perhaps  part  of 
Joshua)  was  translated  in  the  3rd  century  B.C.  The  other  books 
followed,  generally  speaking,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur 
inthe  HebrewCanon.  Isaiah  perhaps  dates  from  c.  iSo.Jenemi^ 
Eaekiel  and  the  Twelve  Prophets,  as  also  1  Kinp  (« 1  Sanod). 
e.  ISO.  Moat  oC  the  "  Writtogs,'*  together  with  Judges  and 
3-4  Kings,  were  probably  translated  in  the  ist  century  sc.. 
while  Ecdesiastes  and  Daniel  (the  latter  incorporated  from 
Theodotioii)  date  only  from  the  ind  century  of  the  Christian  en. 

As  the  work  of  translation  went  on  so  gradually,  and  ntw 
books  were  always  added  lo  the  collection,  the  compass  of  the 
Greek  Bible  came  to  be  somewhat  indefinite.  The  law  always 
maintained  its  pre-eminence  as  the  basis  of  the  canon;  but  the 
prophetic  OoUcclion  changed  its  aspect  by  having  various 
Hagiagmiba  incorporated  with  it  according  to  an  arbitrary 
airaagooent  by  subjects.  The  distinction  made  in  Palestine 
betwoen  Hagiographa  and  Apocrypha  waa  never  propeiiy 
aMablished  among  the  Hellenists.  In  some  books  the  translaton 
took  the  liberty  of  making  considerable  additions  to  the  original, 
e.g.  those  to  Daniel,  and  these  additions  became  a  part  of  the 
Scptuagint.  Nevertheless,  learned  Hellenists  were  quite  i»cil 
aware  of  the  limits  of  the  canon  and  respected  them.  Philo  cm 
be  shown  to  have  known  the  Apocrypha,  but  he  never  cites  them, 
much  leas  aOegoriacs  them  or  uses  them  in  proof  of  his  tenets. 
And  in  some  measure  the  widening  of  the  Old  Testament 
canon  in  the  Scptuagint  miist  be  laid  to  the  account  of  Christians. 

The  vocabulary  and  accidence  of  the  Creek  of  the  S-ptujtist 
arc  substantLally  those  of  the  »«M>-ii  i5iaX<«Tot  or  Hi-Ucnistic  t.reck 
spoken  throughout  the  empire  of  Alexander.  The  lan^uaire  oi  the 
l*enutcuch  attains  the  higher  level  ahown  by  the  pnpyn  ot  the  eaiif 
Ptolemaic  age.  that  of  the  prophet*  reflects  the  km  literary  style  el 
the  papyri  of  c.  130-iao  D.C.  Inthe  latcM  part*  of  thctranuatian 
Mr  St  John  Thackeray  notes  t  wo  opposing  influences,  (a)  thegrraiag 
rr\"crenoc  for  the  letter  of  S  ripture,  tending  to  a  peilantic  liicraliwi, 
(i)  the  inHucntx- i>l  ihr.Aitii  is' if  si  hool,  wrongest  m  free  wriiir<^->  like 
4  Maccal>ees  but  leavinj^  its  mark  also  on  4  Kinn.  But  >l  js 
some  res(K-ctt  the  Septuagint  i*  the  great  monument  oi  the  ia 

'  •  It  is  quite  Ulwly  that  they  woffced  on  roUs  newly  brought  fMS 
JcruMlcm.  TheravnanodsifantofaMndaa  Mcnadriancaaaaer 

type  of  text. 

'  Thin  <|iK-i  not  nrrcisjirlly  mean  that  the  whole  of  the  srrtion  ul 
the  Hebrt:w  Old  Tesiamcnt  known  as  "  The  Writings  "  was  trans- 
lated by  that  datBi  . 

•  Phit»  seenia  *o  hava  laom  Ae  Gnafc  vcnbn  «r  mask  eff  the  OH 
T^^-^  iFiii)t|rt  B<<hiifi  Ffthaissias.  rtfftfrVfrt  PwWi 
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othcn,  capecully  in  ayirtax,  it  it  ctrangly  tinnd  with  Hebrai«ms.  and 
then  4Ue  many  patMagr*  where  it  is  clifiicult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
extract  any  rational  mcaninK.  In  some  cases  a  lM»k  bears  t)ie  mark* 
ol  two  hand*:  thus  Jcrcmuih  i.-xxviii.  w  is  not  transl.itrd  hy  t!ie 
wiirUer  that  undertook  ch.  xxix.-li.  ttfn-  f  jrn.i-r  i-*  iiidiffinr.t.  t!;e 
latter  unintelligible  Greek},  and  in  b^-lci«l  one  tuind  is  rcs|x>n»iblc  (or 
ch.  i.-xxvii.,  xL'XIviii.,  and  another  for  <h.  xxviii.-xxxix,  teMt 
xxxvi.  34-58).  So  I  Kings  stands  aptft  from  a-4  Kings,  ushli  H 
more  akin  to  clasaical  Greek:  like  the  Pentateuch  and  I  Macabccs 
it  is  good  uMv^.  The  two  chief  MSS.  of  Judges  vary  m>  much  as  to 
point  to  different  r<>cension».  In  some  Fkx^Cs.  especially  Jeremiah 
XXV  -U.,  i!u?  null  r  <i(  ilif  S<'ptuagint  is  totally  Jiffi-rent  Irom  that  ol 
the  Mi'^iorctic  Hebrew  text  (cf.  also  Proverbs  xxjv.-xxix.).  In  other 
ca■<•^.  iiin^bly  in  Job,  the  original  LXX.  text  was  much  shorter  than 
that  u(  the  Massotrtesi  in  Lsthcr  and  Daniel  there  are  nutnerous 
•dditiont.  The  SefMuagint  does  not  keep  the  triple  Hebraw  diviaon 
of  Law,  Prophets  and  FUpio^rapha  or  writing*,  but  Inatcad  of  this 
order  of  canonization  pnnciple  it  groups  its  books  according  to 
subject  matter,  Law,  History,  Poetry,  Prophet  y,  ^  ilixrrgence  wnich 
haa  much  importance  for  the  history  of  the  old  Testament  canon  in 
the  Christian  church.  The  early  Chriitiars  KinrroUy  accepted  the 
LXX.  canon,  which  through  the  old  Latin,  despite  Jerome's  Vulgate 
adoption  ol  the  Hebrew  canon,  pasacd  into  thie  West,  and  into  the 
Latin  Bibles,  whera  tfae  Apociypha  (except  1  Eadraa)  are  stiU  in- 
eluded.  The  GcfaHn  mm  EniIMi  churchca  foUowtd  Jmam  la 
givinc  « le«  booamd  plaee  !•  tM  faapogncd  boolm. 

The  Septuagint  came  into  genenl  use  with  the  GredHl|Mra 

even  in  the  synagogue.   Philo  lad  Josephus  use  it,  and  W  do 

the  New  TLst.imcnt  writers.  But  at  an  early  date  small  correc- 
tions seem  to  have  been  introduced,  especially  by  such 
Palestinians  as  had  occasion  to  use  the  LXX.,  in  consequence 
partly  of  divergent  interpretation,  partly  of  diflcrctsces  of  text 
or  of  pronunciation  (particularly  of  proper  pamci).  I  Hl-  old 
Testament  passages  cited  by  authors  of  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  especially  those  in  the  Apocalypse,  show  many 
Mch  variations  ftom  the  Scptaaciat,  and,  cufkniiljr  enough, 
Ikew  often  comspoBd  with  the  Inter  vmiaitt  (postiailarly 
with  Thcodotfon),  so  that  the  latter  seem  to  lest  oa  *  £nd 
tradition.  Corrections  in  the  pronunciation  of  proper  names 
St)  as  to  come  closer  to  the  Massorctic  jiriHiur.c  i.i'.inn  ace  especially 
frequent  in  Josephus.  Finally  a  rcai  iion  aR.ui-.:-i  the  use  of  the 
Scptuagint  set  in  among  the  Jews  after  the  dcstrudion  of  ihc 
itmpic — a  movement  which  was  connected  with  the  slritt 
<l(  (.i.ition  of  the  canon  and  the  fixing  of  an  authoritative  text 
by  the  tabbini  of  Palestine.  But  ions  wage  had  made  it  im- 
poMttde  lor  the  Jem  to  do  wttbont  a  Greek  Bible,  and  to  meet 
tMa  want  a  new  vecrfon  ma  prnand  cowMpondlm  aociuately 
with  the  canon  and  tat  of  the  Phariaem.  Thbwaathevenion 
of  AqiKla.  which  took  the  place  of  the  Scptuagint  in  the 
syiiagoRucs,  and  long  continued  in  use  there.  On  this,  together 
with  the  versions  of  Thtodotion  and  Symn.^.chus,  Origen's 
Hcxcplii,  and  the  recensions  of  Htsyrhius  .itul  Lucian,  sec  BULE 
{Old  Testament,  "  Texts  and  Versions  "). 

The  LXX.  is  of  great  iinp<inancc  in  more  than  one  rcmct.  "  It 
was  the  rir>t  ^t<■p  towards  that  fusion  of  the  Hebraic  with  the  Hellenic 
strain,  w  hich  has  issued  in  the  mind  ami  heart  of  modem  Christendom. 
Like  the  opening  of  the  Sucx  Canal  it  let  the  water*  of  the  East  mingle 
with  those  of  the  West,  bearing  with  them  many  a  freisht  of  precious 
merchandise."  Again,  it  is  prulwbly  the  oldest  translation  of  c»in- 
siderabie  extent  that  t  \i  r  w,i5  written,  and  at  any  rate  it  is  the 
slartini-point  for  the  hi-turv  oi  Irwish  interpretation  and  the  Jewish 
view  of  Scripture.  And  (rim  tfii^  it5  i-Vi|x>rtana.'  .•»»  a  dt>cument  of 
cxevelical  tradition,  especially  in  U-xiial  matters,  may  be  easily 
understood.  It  was  in  great  part  compoaod  ImIoio  tho  dosa  «f  the 
canon — nay,  before  some  of  the  Hagiographa  were  written— ■ond  In  it 
alone  are  presrrvTd  a  numbtf  of  important  ancient  Jewish  books 
that  wen  not  admitted  into  die  canon.  As  the  book  which  created 
or  at  least  codified  the  dialect  o(  Biblical  Gm-\<,  it  i»  the  key  to  the 
New  Testament  and  all  the  literature  mr-.nfvri  .1  with  it.  To  many  its 
chief  value  lies  in  the  fart  that  it  is  the  only  indi-i)tndcnt  wittie**  for 
th<-  text  of  the  Old  Testament  which  we  li.tvo  to  nunrure  with  the 
Massorclic  text.  It  may  seem  that  the  critical  value  of  the  LXX.  is 
muly  impaiml,  if  not  aalierijr  coawllad.  by  tho  oonupt  alato  of 
the  test.  If  we  have  not  the  vtadon  iMf  la  audwade  fem  we 
cannot  reconstruct  with  certainty  tho  Hebrew  text  from  wMdi  it 
was  made,  and  so  cannot  get  at  vaiioas  readings  which  can  be  ocmli- 
dcntly  r.infrontf<!  with  the  Massorctic  text;  and  H  may  be  a  long 
l-ine  lirffirc  we  [mism-^.'.  a  ati -(.K  tory  edition  of  the  genuine  Scot ua- 
gint.  The  diffu  uUu  ^  in  k;i  t!inv;  behind  the  confusion  of  wrsions  and 
recensions  to  pr.wluce  such  ,1  ri=.jlt  .irc  indeed  fornild.ible.  The 
nateriabat  our  disposal  arc  of  the  usual  threefold  kind.  Manuscripts, 
Vetrions  and  Patristic  Quotations.  The  earliest  MSSn  am  about  a 
:  of  fngwMts  on  papyrus,  a  few  of  tvhkh  (o  backtothe  yd 


century  a.d.  The  chief  undal  MSS.  are,  aj  for  the  NewTeiUment  m, 

A,  B,  C  and  others.  Of  the*o  A  and  B  arc  largely  complete,  but 
though  lioth  of  Etiypti.^n  oriKin  vary  considerably.  A  (with  which 
the  quotations  in  the  New  Tcitamcnt  K<  nernlly  nirrro)  may  represent 
the  uiiition  of  Hesythius;  B.whirh  is  often,  f^|«  1  i.\',ly  ii\  tliu  I'Mims, 
in  accord  with  the  Ik)>kairic  version,  resembles  the  text  used  by 
OriBMintheHcxaf^a.  Of  veniens  the  Bohairic  (Lower  Egypt),  the 
Sanldk  (Upper  £t^Pt),  the  various  Syriac  translations  (unfortun- 
ately we  have  no  Old  Syriac  for  the  Old  Testament),  and  the  Latin 
(Old  L.atin  and  Vulgate,  especially  the  former)  arc  the  mo«t  im- 
port.mt.  The  evidence  of  the  Fathers  is  valuable  as  helping  to  dis- 
tingji-li  l  i.  .:!  t\]K^  of  text.  The  testimony  of  the  earlif>t  |  uri^.uc 
quot.ition-s  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  A  r.ithtr  than  B.  The  immu'.L.iri; 
aim  of  textual  criticism  is  a  recovery  of  the  three  niain  cilii  n  ;  ,  ■  o 
of  Origcn,  Lucian  and  Hcsychius,  and  then  ol  the  prc-Origcnian  LXX. 
text,  which  lies  behind  them  alL  When  thia  has  bsM  arrnin|ilishml 
there  still  remains  the  problem  of  the  rdathm  of  the  LXX  to  the 
Hebrew.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Hebrew  text  from  which  the 
LXX.  translators  worked  was  often  divergent  from  that  represented 
by  the  Ntassorctic.  For  the  Pentateuch  we  have  additionalmaterial 
in  the  Samaritan  version,  but  here  the  v.^ri.ints  are  least.  In  view 
of  the  italpable  mistakes  made  by  the  Scptuagint  translators  and  their 
often  inadequate  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  we  must  not  hastily  assume 
that  in  rases  of  difference  the  Greek  is  to  be  pref  ened.  The  book  of 
Ecdesiasticus  (the  Hebnrw  of  which  has  recently  been  discovcnd) 
furnishes  a  useful  lesson  here.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  mudb 
(^.(.  in  I  Samuel)  may  be  learned  from  the  Scptuagint:  all  one  can 
say  is  that  each  ca>c  must  be  treatetl  on  its  own  merits. 

Editions. — The  S<  ptuagint  was  first  printtyl  in  the  Coroplutensian 
Polyj^lot  (1514-1517).  but  before  it  w.is  published  in  1521  .Mdus 
published  another  edition  in  1519.  The  Tcxtus  Reccptus  issued  by 
Pope  Status  V.  QtaoN^  Iftof  was  based  mainly  on  Cod.  Vaticanus 
ogflecdoneftheVeniceMS.  (V).  Thia  edition  was  the 


(B)wUhi  

haiisof  the  great  work  of  It  Holmes  and  J.  Parsons  (Oxford,  179^ 
1997),  who  furnished  the  Sixtine  text  with  an  apparatus  fnot  always 
accurate)  drawn  from  JO  unci.ils  and  nearly  2S0  minnxule  MSS.,  m 
addition  to  versions.  In  1707-1720  Grabc  had  published  an  edition 
based  on  Cod.  Alcxandrinus  (A).  C.  TiyliemlorCs  text  (1850;  7th 
ed.,  1887)  w.vs  a  revision  of  that  of  Holmes  ami  l'.irs<<n>  ui(h  .in 
apparatus  drawn  from  the  chief  uncials.  H.  B.  Swctc's  edition  in 
3  vols.  {is«7-i894:  revised  189^1899)  ^vcs  the  text  of  B,  and. 
where  this  fads,  that  of  A  or  H,  with  variant  readings  fraa  the  chief 
unrUls,  The  larcer  CamhridKc  edition,  Jioifun  in  1906  hy  A.  E. 
Brooke  and  N.  McLean,  follows  thv  s-uik-  plan  with  the  teat,  but  itS 
.-ipjiaritu>i  in<hKh-5  all  the  uncials,  the  licst  .md  most  representative 
miniw  uUs,  ami  tho  rhiif  versions  and  patristic  quot.itions. 

LiTF.BATi;aK.— H.  D.  Swctc,  ItUtoduclion  U>  ike  Old  TtsUimtnt  in 
Gteek  (1900):  E.  Nestfe,  AMaagsHlajiiHtHfi  (t8«6-i907):  F.  G. 
Kenvon.  Our  Bibk  and  lie  Aneient  USS.,  pp.  48.93  (1898):  A. 
Kahlfs,  Septu<Jti'<!"  '^itiditu  (1904,  Kings;  1007,  Psalms);  E.  Hatch 
and  11.  A.  kidjath,  A  Gmccrdanet  to  Uu  Srpiuatint  (Oxford. 
l897-l<)o6);  H.  bt  J.  Thackeray,  A  Grammar  of  ihe  Oid  Teitamenl 
in  Creek,  vol.  i.  (Cambridge,  IQ09),  containing  a  useful  Sep'uagint 
bibliography;  ¥.  C.  Convlxarc  an<l  St  ("..  Si<»  k.  Srlfttiont  from  Ihe 
SebluacinI  (B>'>'''on  and  l.i^nil m,  i';"?!;  tV.o  ariules  in  the  various 
Biulc-aictionarics,  and  other  works  mentioned  in  the  totirsi-  of  this 
anicle.  (A.  J  (~,  ) 

SEPULCHRE.  CANONS  BEGUUR  OF  THE  HOLY,  an  order 
said  to  have  bocnfuundcd  in  1 1 14  (or,  according  to  other  accounts, 
during  the  rule  of  (iodfrey  of  Bouillon  in  Jcn;s.ilrm)  on  the  rule 
of  St  .AuRu.siinc.  Po[H-relestineIII.,in  1143,  confirms  the  Church 
and  Canons  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  all  their  possessions,  and 
enumerates  fcvcral  churches  both  in  the  Holy  Land  and  in  Italy 
bcloQgiog  to  the  Canons.  Accocdiag  to  Jacqtica  da  Vitiy,  ttia 
canons  served  the  draicbca  on  Mouat  Sibo  and  Mount  Olivet 
in  addition  to  that  of  the  Hdy  Scpoldu*.  The  canons  survived 
in  Europe  till  the  French  Revolution.  In  Italy  they  seem  to 
have  been  suppressed  by  Innocent  VIll.  in  14S0,  snd  their 
property  given  to  the  Knights  of  St  John.  The  canons  are  now 
extinct,  but  canonesscs  of  the  lb  ly  .Si  [lulcbtg  MC  Btfll  tO  bc 
found  in  various  countries  of  Western  Europe. 

iXtUUXKE,  BAVm.  in  dmich  ar^tcctnie  an  aidicd 
rcceMb  fleaetaUy  in  the  nortli  wall  of  the  chancel,  in  which  from 
Good  FHday  to  Easter  day  were  deposited  the  crucifix  and 
sacred  elements  in  cumnn  nioration  of  Christ's  cntoniljment 
and  resurrection.  It  v.,is  Rmcrally  only  a  wooden  erection, 
which  was  placcfl  in  a  recess  or  on  a  tomb.  There  arc  throughout 
England  many  fine  examples  in  stone,  some  of  which  belong  to 
the  Decorated  period,  such  as  at  Navenby  and  Hcckington 
(1370)  in  Lincolnshire,  Sibthorpe  and  Hawton  (1370)  in  Notting- 
hamshire, Patrington  in  Yorkshire,  Eampton  in  Oxfordshire. 
HokoobeBiirneUiDDevaaihiiOiMid  Loot  Itchiagtoii  and  olbtf 
Avtdmt  bi  WanMaUn^ 
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SBPULCRRB,  THE  HOLY.  t!ic  tomb  in  which,  after  His 
CTudfixton,  the  body  of  Jisu,  Christ  was  laid.  Although 
the  facta  of  die  cnicifiiioo  and  of  the  iatcnncnt  of  the  body  of 
CkM.  im  tkt  tomb  «f  Jottfh  of  ArimatliM  are  iciated  in  the 
New  Tdlameiit  with  caoaUerable  detaO,  Mffdent  indications 
•re  not  snpplied  to  locate  ttie  actual  poaftfonor  tbe  tomb  with 
reference  to  the  cky  of  Jerusalem.  It  would  appe.ir  that 
Golgotha,  the  place  of  cruciiixioD,  was  outside  the  city,  near  a 
public  thoroughfare  leading  to  one  of  the  gates,  and  visible 
from  some  distance.  There  is,  however,  no  rciison  for  supposinp; 
that  it  was  a  hill,  and  the  expression  "  Mount  Golgotha  "  was 
not  used  until  some  centuries  later.  Adjoining  the  place  Cot- 
fOtlia  was  a  garden,  in  which  was  a  new  rock-cut  tonib  the 
ptaptfty  af  f oaqA  ol  Arimathra.  Bock-cat  UMahaweiecoauiioa 
b  (ta  vicmitjr  of  Jerusakm,  aa,  ta  oonaequcaea  ei  the  gaokgical 


Plan  of  Jerusalem 


fonnation,  the  faces  of  the  hilhare  frequcfiily  broken  by  low 
C^a  with  terraces  between.  The  conip«tativq)r  levd  terraces 
wefe  oaed  lot  cultiwtion  while  the  tomha  lieie  cieavatcd  in  t  he 
nxfc  facca.  liangr  bataiioea  of  tomtae  an  dtvated  can  be  aecn 
on  the  bilUdca  near  Jenisalcm,  and  it  ia  not  ubieaioniUe  to 
suppose  that  the  tomb  of  Joseph  was  of  a  similar  character. 
As  it  was  outside  the  city,  the  question  of  the  validity  of  tlic 
traditional  site,  upon  which  the  church  of  the  Holy  Scjiulchrc- 
now  stands,  neces&arily  depends,  to  a  preat  extent,  upon  whether 
this  place  was  within  or  without  the  walls  at  the  dale  oi 
the  crucifixion.  At  that  lime,  it  is  clear,  judging  from  the  care- 
ful description  written  by  Joseph  us  a  few  yeata  later,  that 
Jenoakm  was  defended  by  two  walk,  aa  the  uird  trail  was  not 
begun  by  King  HetodAgrippavntfliuB.  41.  Of  theae,  the  fint, 
or  old  waO,  tan  tnm  the  p^ace  of  Herod  the  Great.  wMdi  was 
situated  at  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  city,  and,  following  an  easterly 
direction,  crossed  the  'r>Topocon  V'allry  and  lerminaled  at  the 
west  wall  of  ihc  Temple  enclosure.    On  the  other  hand,  coinj^ 

aoutb  from  Herod's  palace,  it  CDcirdcd  the  city  on  the  west 


and  south,  and  then  turning  at  SOoan  it  followed  ibe  dtrectioo 
of  the  KIdaoB  VaOqr  and  ended  at  the  caat  wall  of  the  Tcnpla 
cockcure. 

TheaeooDd  wall,  whkb  waa  b«Qt  at  aooie  period  between  the 
KtumoftbeJewafiomBabadeB and tbejeignof  Herod  the  Giaai, 

was  on  the  north,  and  In  front  of  the  old  well.  Aecerding  to 

Joscphus.  it  started  "from  the  flate  Gcnalh  in  the  first  wall, 
and.  cnclosinf!  only  the  northern  quarter  of  the  city,  went  up  to 
the  fortress  of  Antonia."  The  site  of  the  Antonia,  which  was 
situated  on  the  rising  ground  north  of  the  Temple,  is  known 
ssilh  tolerable  Certainly,  but  the  position  of  the  Gate  Gcrath 
his  nut  been  hxed,  and,  as  no  certain  (races  of  the  second  wall 
have  hitherto  been  found,  the  line  it  followed  is  poiely  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  Various  theories  on  the  subject  arc  maintained 
by  different  anlhorttlo.  Some  of  tbeie  are  indicated  on  the 
^an.  OneanggeatioitbtliattheaeoondwallatartodffoaBapahtt 
in  the  first  waD  near  the  palace  of  Herod,  and  that  aome  lanana 
of  an  old  wall,  situated  at  the  point  A,  formed  part  of  it.  The 
wall  is  then  supposed  to  have  been  carried  in  a  direction  slightly 
west  of  north,  up  to  the  line  of  the  existing  city  wall,  to  have 
followed  this  line  to  the  Damascus  gate,  and  then  turned  south- 
east to  the  Antonia.  If  this  theory  were  correct,  it  is  ricar  that 
the  traditional  site  of  the  Hoty  Sepulchie  would  be  impossible, 
as  it  would  be  some  way  within  the  cily  wall.  The  arguments 
against  the  ptopoaal  aie,  that,  according  to  the  account  of  the 
■lege  of  Jeniaelem  given  by  Joacphia,  It  b  improbable  that  the 
second  wall  started  from  a  point  near  to  Uciodia  pabwc,  that 
the  line  of  the  present  city  wall  ts  more  Kkely  to  be  that  of  the 
third  wall,  and  that  Josephus  states  that  the  second  wall  went 
"  up  to  "  and  not  "  down  to  "  ihc  fortress  of  Antonia.  Another 
theory  is  that  the  Gate  Gcnath  was  at  a  point  marked  B  on  plan, 
and  that  some  ancient  masonry  which  lies  cast  of  the  so-ciUed 
Pool  of  Hcaekiah,  and  over  which  the  houses  on  the  west  side  ol 
Christian  Street  are  built,  represent*  a  portion  of  the  second 
wall.  The  wall  is  then  supposed  to  have  been  carried  north  to 
tbepoioi  C,  and  dihcr  to  have  tnraedeast  to  D.and  again  north 
to  F,  and  inm  thiB  to  the  Antonia;  or  to  have  continued  north 
to  E,  and  thience  caat  to  the  Antonia.  The  fitat  nppaailioB  ear 
dudes  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  white  the  eeraiMt  iaciada 
it  within  the  wall.  A  third  iheor>-  is  that  the  Gate  Genath  was 
at  the  point  G,  and  thai  Uic  second  wa.ll  ran  north  to  F.  and 
thence  to  the  Antonia.  This  proposal  places  ihe  site  of  the  llcly 
Sepulchre  outside  the  wall,  but  it  makes  the  part  of  the  ciiy 
protected  by  the  latter  smaller  than  is  proh.ilile.  Speaking 
feoerally,  it  may  be  stated  that  there  a  do  certain  CN-idcncc  as 
I  to  the  line  followed  by  the  second  wall,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whetiMT  the  tuditiooal  ate  liea  inside  or  outside  this  wall. 
n«m  the  deacriptioD  b  the  Geapeb  of  the  burial  of  Je&us,  it 
is  not  dear  whether  the  tomb  of  Jeaeph  waa  Intended  to  be  the 
final  resting-place,  or  whether  the  body  was  only  placed  in  h 
temporarily  because  the  feast  of  the  Passover  was  at  land  and 
the  disciples  intcndcti  to  remove  it  to  some  other  place  after  the 
Passover.  But  whatever  may  have  been  proi)oM(i,  (he  Rcsnr- 
recUon  of  Jesus  Christ  on  ihe  first  day  of  the  week,  lca\  inp  the 
tomb  empty,  turned  the  attention  of  the  disciples  froni  the 
sepulchre  to  the  living  presence  of  their  Master.  After  He  had 
risen  foom  the  dead,  the  place  of  His  burial  docs  not  appear  W 
have  had  any  attraaioa  for  His  foUowen,  and  there  ia  notlring 
in  the  writings  of  the  figat  three  eantofica  to  lead  us  to  auppoac 
that  the  actual  rock-cut  tomb  wia  Kgaided  with  a«y  Special 
feelings  of  veneration.  Whether  even  a  reroHection  of  the  sHe 
w.is  preserved  tradition.Tlly  is  doulitful.  Tlicrc  have  been  many 
who  consider  that  the  early  Chrisliar.s  could  not  have  fotgolles 
the  exact  locality  of  so  important  a  place;  on  the  contrary, 
others  maintain  that  to  the  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  it  was  the 
fact  of  the  Resurrection  that  was  important  and  not  the  empty 
tomb;  and  that  knowledge  of  the  latter  was  lost  during  the 
viciaiitudeafrom  wUchJeraaalen  suffered  in  the  years  succeeding 
the  crucifixion.  About  forty  ycaia  after  the  crucifixion,  the  gnat 
revolt  of  the  JcwiUi  people  agahitt  the  Itornam  took  place,  and 
ended  with  the  siegc  and  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  rriar 
to  the  siege,  the  Cluislian»,  iuilowing  the  orders  of  their  Uasb» 
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had  retired  to  the  dty  of  PcUa,  cost  of  Jordan,  and  the  date  of 
thck  return  to  Jerusalem  is  uncertain.  Whether  uiy  the 
(Ibciplus  rrt  iirncd  after  the  triumph  of  ibc  Roauuasaod  nOQfDtad 
the  tomb  of  Christ  it  natter  oi  coojeauiCL 

Auaag  tlw  tcnpktlMiat  by  Hadiiid  aboot  mjd.  tjj  ma  ooc 
dedicated  to  i^fodite  or  Venus;  it  was  cncted  at  that  plac* 
irfiefe  the  diuich  of  the  Holy  Scptitefaie  now  itaiids,  bat  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  it  w.\s  purpose]/  so  placed  because 
it  was  the  site  of  the  tomb  of  the  Lord,  or  whether  the  selection 
of  this  position  was  accidentaL  The  extent  of  the  walls  of  AcUa 
Capilolina  is  nol  known  with  any  accuracy,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  northern  wall  followed  ihe  same  line  as  the  present  north 
wall  of  Jerusalem,  and  therefore  that  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
Aphrodite  was  then  within  the  walls.  Although  it  b  doubtful 
wh«ther  the  Christians  relumed  to  Jemsaleni  inirecdittciy 
after  the  destruction  ot  tha  dty  by  Titus,  tbqr  ««•  certahitly 
thert  iriien  fladrian  biiOt  AtUa  ChpltolIiM;  acuMdinc  t» 
Eii^phuitus,  they  had  a  small  place  of  worship  on  Ston  at  tlw 
pl.ice  where  J<.-sus  Christ  ate  the  I.ast  Supper.  Euscbius  also 
states  that  the  Christians  worshipped  at  the  Mount  of  Olives 
where  Jesus  instructed  His  ilisciplcs,  but  no  writer  up  to  the  time 
of  Consiantinc  speaks  of  the  tomb,  or  of  worship  being  performed 
there. 

Constantioe  the  Great  became  emperor  of  Rome  in  AS).  306, 
and  was  converted  to  Christianity  six  years  afterwards.  Embrac- 
iag  his  new  religion  with  enthusiasm  he  attributed  bis  victories 
to  the  power  flf  the  Divine  Omk,  which  was  placed  on  the  ensigns 
of  thearny.  After  the  great  council  of  the  ChMtch  bad  been  held 
at  Nkaea  fa  jld.  J25,  the  emperor  dcdded  to  find  the  sites  of 
the  crucifixion  and  murreclion  at  Jerusalem,  and  to  build  a 
church  at  this  place.  Full  descriptions  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Holy  Sepukhre  and  of  the  churches  that  were  built  are  Riven  by 
Luscliius  in  his  I.ifc  cj  Cunsli^nliiie,  but  it  is  dilTicult  to  say  from  his 
account  if  the  m.ii:i  object  of  Conslantine  was  to  lind  the  sejmkhre 
of  the  Lord  or  the  cross  upon  which  He  suflered.  ICuscbius 
docs  not  mention  the  cross  directly  and  Uys  more  stress  on  the 
recovery  of  the  acpttkhve;  whereas  later  writers  imply  that  the 
great  Wish  el  the  emperor  aitd  of  hU  mother  Helena,  who  visited 
Jccuaalem  for  the  poipOM^  was  to  find  the  Holy  Grots.  Thetask 
of  searching  for  the  tomb  and  the  ciesa  was  entrusted  to  Sithop 
Macarius.  Whether  the  bbhop  was  ftiided  in  bs  sdecfion  of  the 
site  by  tradition  or  not  b  difSctilt  to  say,  but  he  dcdded  that  the 
desired  place  was  under  Hadrian's  leniplc  of  Aphrodite.  By 
imperial  order  the  temple  was  removed,  and  a  rock-cut  Jewish 
tomb,  which  lay  below,  was  identified  as  the  sepukhre  of  the  Lord. 
In  another  cavity  in  the  rocit,  sSo  ft.  to  the  east,  three  cro^&es 
were  discovered,  which  wercassumcd  to  be  the  crosses  upon  which 
'Jesus  Christ  and  the  two  thieves  were  crucified,  the  cross  of 
Jesus  being  identified  by  its  power  of  healing  the  sick.  Immedi- 
ately on  the  leocipt  of  the  intdiigence  of  this  lemaihable  dis- 
covery, the  empenr  wmte  to  MacaihiSt  onlcriBg  the  erection 
of  magnificent  buildings  on  the  site.  Two  churches  were  built, 
one  over  the  tomb,  and  the  second,  which  was  larger  and  grander, 
over  the  place  where  the  crosses  had  been  found.  Between  the 
two  churches  w:i-s  a  small  hill,  \shich  was  iJenlilicd  as  Mount 
Golgotha.  The  ground  surroundinR  the  !  \%o  churi  lies  wa_^  levelled 
and  surrounded  with  ponicwcs  or  colonnades.  The  description 
of  the  buildings  as  detailed  by  Euscbius  is  rather  obscure,  but 
fortunately  there  still  exists,  in  the  church  of  .Santa  Pudcnziana 
at  Rome,  a  mosaic,  supposed  to  have  been  originally  executed 
in  the  4th  or  ith  oenuuy,  which  shows  the  buildings  clearly. 
The  church  of  the  Anaetail^  or  tSaly  ScpuldireiB  herein  delineated 
as  a  round  church  with  a  domed  iwif ;  the  church  of  the  Martyrion 
or  Holy  Cross,  as  a  polygonal  building,  also  with  a  domed  roof; 
while  between  tlie  two  churches  is  Mount  Col^jotha,  with  the 
cruss  creeled  upon  it.  In  another  anciert  mo:v:uc,  which  siil! 
exists  in  a  church  of  Madcba,  east  of  llie  Juril.in,  a  map  of 
Palestine  is  represented  which  toiuaii^s  a  rough  plan  of  the  walli 
and  gates  of  Jerusalem.  In  this  plan,  also,  it  is  possible  to 
recognize  the  churches  built  by  Constantine.  The  Bordeaux 
pilgrim  who  visited  Jerusalem  about  AJ>.  333,  when  the  church 

«f  the  Ho^  Sepulchre  tras  ia  ooune  of  constmction,  docribcs 
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the  place,  which  was  evidently  the  same  as  that  on  which  the 
existing  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  stands.  There  can,  thetO> 
iore,  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  present  site  is  that  whidl 
was  filed  upon  hy  Bishop  Jfacaihis  In  the  tine  of  CoBStsttlMi 
The  chunihas  weea  enMpistiad  aboot  kA.  ijfi,  aad  inm 
doubtless  viritediwiniBbenefpilgriras.  Amoog  these  a  ]a<|y 
from  the  west  of  Europe,  who  b  supposed  to  have  been  St 

Sylvia  ijf  ,\f]'..l!  mil  .:ir:J  \v!:u  c;i:;ic  ;o  Ii.  ru-.ileni  about  A.D.  385, 
fortLL.£iiely  kept  a  diary  c!  he:  Uivci,  ajid  she  identifies  very 
distinctly  the  great  church  of  the  Cross,  the  church  of  the  Holy 
-Sepulchre,  and  Mount  Calvary  iK-twcen  them.  In  *.d.  614 
Jerus.dcm  was  captured  by  the  Persians  under  Chosrocs  II., 
who  did  considerable  damage  to  the  churches,  but  tfecy  were 
repaired  by  Modestus  after  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  by  the 
entperor  Hctacliua.  The  caliph  Omar,  who  atftamd  the  dty 
hi  <36,  fasha«ed  irithlsdency  to  the  Chiisliius,  amlkft  them  la 
oadiipttted  poMtssfca  of  the  cfanich  of  ghe  Etfy  Scpdkfare, 
In  roTo  the  third  Fsthidte  eiUpb  Hiklm  practically  destroyed  it 
It  is  remarkable  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century, 
while  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  always  mentioned  in 
the  accounts  written  by  visitors  to  Jerusalem,  the  church  of 
the  Cross  seems  to  have  ceased  to  exist,  although  the  place  where 
the  crosses  were  found  was  shown  to  pilgrims,  and  a  church 
was  built  on  Mount  Calvary.  After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Crusaders  in  A.D.  1090,  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
was  repaired  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  nave  and  chancel, 
and  other  churches  were  erected,  so  that  dw  Holy  Sqtuldm 
ltiifiinii  tif  cmtia  of  a  amiD  ef  iMTlnisslirai  buIldiiuB  — ^  has 
SO  remaiiwd  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  Aulktnticity  of  the  TrodUional  SUe. — From  early  times 
doubts  have  arisen  as  to  whether  the  tomb  discovered  by  Bishop 
Macarius  was  the  veritable  sepulchre.  As  early  as  754,  when 
the  pilgrim  Wildebald  visited  Jerusalem,  he  remarked,  in 
de.scrifjing  the  Holy  Places,  that  "  Calvary  was  formerly  outside 
the  city,  but  that  the  Empress  arranged  that  place  so  that  it 
shoulcl  br  within  the city  Jerusalem."  Sacwulf  in  iioi,\Vilbrand 
of  Oldenburg  in  uri,  Jar<^uM  de  Viiry  in  i»j6,  and  Burchard 
of  Mount  Sion  in  t.:Sj,  had  evidently  !<jme doubts  about  the  site, 
and  explained  the  difficulty  by  suggrsting  that  Hadrian  had 
endoied  It  wtthla  the  walls  but  that  It  was  outdde  before  bo 
rebuilt  the  dty.  Jacques  le  Saige  in  i$t8,  Gretter  in  ts^S,  and 
F.  Quaresmius  in  1639,  also  alluded  to  the  difficulty  fdt  by  some 
in  believing  in  the  traditional  site,  Monconys  in  1647  Stated 
that  Calvary  was  formerly  outside  Jerus-alcm,  fjut  that  it  was 
now  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  which  was  smaller  than  at  the  time 
of  the  crucifixion.  In  1738  Jonas  Kortc  of  Altona  visited 
Jerusalem  and  published  a  book  on  his  travels,  in  which  he 
expressed  the  view  that  the  Calvary  shown  to  visitors  could  not 
be  the  true  Calvary  because  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  town. 
He  plaoed  the  true  site  to  the  west  of  Jefusakaa,  near  tlie  Bidtet 
Mandlla  addcb  Ees  I  ai.  weM  of  the  JaUa  gate.  This  view  was 
supported  by  J.  F.  Fkssbigia  1719b  OrE-Osiiein  1812  cana 
to  the  conclusion  that  Calvary  was  outside  the  Sion  gate,  while 
Dr  v..  Robinson,  who  pulilishcd  his  BilJkcl  Rafarchn  in 
P.iUsline  in  i84r,  expressed  himself  satisfied  that  the  traditional 
si'c  could  rwt  be  the  true  one,  but  did  not  venture  to  suggest 
an  alternative,  in  1841  Otto  Thenius  asserted  that  the  cruei- 
fixion  must  have  taken  j>late  on  the  north  of  Jerusalem  on  the 
rising  ground  outside  the  Damascus  gate  above  the  quarry 
known  as  Jeremiah's  Orotto.  Thenius  considered  that  the 
H(dy  Sepukhre  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  hill,  aad  his  views 
were  adopted  by  a  aumbcr  of  later  wiiten»  Indiiding  Canoo 
THstFun,  Dr  Scfah  HertiD,  Fisher  Bowe  aad  Genersl  C  G. 
Gordon.  C<^ne1  C.  It.  Conder,  R.E.,  who  carried  out  thesurvcy 
of  Pak-stine  under  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  also  adopted 
the  same  hill  as  the  probable  scene  of  the  crucifixion,  but 
considered  that  the  tomb  of  Christ  was  an  ancient  rock-cut 
tomb,  about  700  yds.  west  of  Jeremiah's  Grotto.  Since  General 
Cor  on  K'ave  his  opinion  in  favour  of  the  site,  it  has  been  adopted 
by  many,  and  the  tomb  in  the  face  of  the  hill  is  sometimes  called 
"  Gordon's  Tomb  of  Christ  "  or  "  The  Garden  Tomb."  A  careful 
eiaminatioa  of  the  queattion,  however,  leads  to  the  oondusioo 
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that  ibe  site*  ut  not  probable  either  tot  Ctlvaiy  or  the  tomb. 
Tht  bill  ia  qiMtioa,  thmi|h  Mt  fir  ouliidB  th*  (MMBt  Mwth 
Mil  of  tin  dqr,  b  M  loo  p«at »  dtaaaoe  fraa  tbe  ftrabobk 
IfattOf  tho  nooiid  will,  wlilcfa  was  tbe  outside  line  of  fortificatloa 
■t  the  time  of  tbe  crad&don.  Tbe  quarry,  known  as  Jeretniab's 
GnttO,  is  likely  to  be  of  later  cialc  than  the  third  wall,  which 
WIS  built  some  years  after  thr  crutihxiun,  an<l  the  tomb  identified 
as  that  of  Christ  has  with  good  rca-stm  been  attributed  to  the 
Christian  rather  than  to  tbe  Jewish  period.  Oo  the  whole, 
thmfdre,  the  balance  of  aigMMat  It  afihwl  Iho  Idaatttottin 
propoaed  by  Thcoius. 

An  entire^  difcRnt  theory  rcgandtaf  the  site  of  the  tomb 
of  Ouiit  was  pnpoMd  by  Jaoiet  FmgiiMPB,  the  oidritect,  who, 
b  tS«7.  hi  hb  Bti9f  m  lb  itacM  TtM/mfHtf  fmmia!tm. 
inade  the  startling  pnponl  that  (he  OoiM  of  the  mtttiaMtally 
believed  to  have  been  erected  by  Abdalmalik  (Abd  d  Meiek) 
in  A.D.  6oi,  was  the  church  built  by  the  emperor  Constantine 
over  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  He  further  elaborated  his  views  in 
the  interesting  worjc  cr.tiilid  7  /ic  Temples  of  Uu  Jews  and  other 
buiUints  in  Ike  Harum  area  at  Jerusalem  (1878).  Fergusson's 
proposal,  which  found  a  considerable  number  of  supporters, 
was  based  on  architectural  evidence,  and  he  •maintained  that 
tbe  building  must  have  been  designed  in  the  time  of  Constantine 
•od  could  sot  have  been  constructed  by  tbe  Mabommcdans  at 
tho  end  of  tbe  7tb  oeotuiy.  Feiguaoo's  views  were  strongly 
tnppoftod  to  P.  W.  Vngst  in  Dk  BnUm  CmMuu  dn 
OnatmmnBtO^  OrA  mJmaabm,  pubBdied  at  GMttafen 
in  i86j,  but  the  objections  to  them  on  historical  and  topographi- 
cal  grounds  are  so  considerable  that  they  can  hardly  now  be 
maintained.  The  theory  irividvcs  pLt>:i)ig  the  Temple  of  the 
Jews  at  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  llaram  enclosure,  and  the  explora- 
tions ma<le  by  General  Sir  C.  Warren  showed  conclusively  that 
if  the  Tcmplt  had  been  in  this  position,  it  would  have  stood  over 
Ihcdcrrx'si  part  of  the  Tyropoeon  Valley,  and  the  foundations 
■UMt  have  been  of  a  most  unnecessarily  gigantic  character. 
SlrC.WlflCII,fain«  Templeandlke  Tomb,  1880,  replied  seriatim 
toFcfgUMMlipnpoMla.  The  historical  evkleoceabo  it  entirely 
•gaiaat  the  tatter,  and  tho  diioovcry  of  tbe  Madcbo  acaelc, 
which,  as  has  been  ebiedy  eiplaincd,  ibows  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  to  the  aame  position  as  at  pccscot,  ii  aaother 
proof  that  the  tatter  ma  not  ptaoed  by  Cowtemtoe  «■  MenBt 

Moriah. 

The  fin.tl  conclusion  that  may  be  arrived  at  with  rcRard  to 
the  authenticity  of  the  traililional  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
is  as  follows.  It  ma)-  be  taken  .xs  tcrtain  that  the  present  site 
is  that  which  was  adopted  by  Macarius  as  the  correct  one  early 
in  the  4th  century,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
that  tonb  was  the  one  in  which  the  body  of  Christ  was  laid, 
or  that  MBenbcance  of  the  latter  had  been  preserved  during 
the  thtee  cotUiifas  that,  had  eluMed  betmen  tbe  tioM  of  the 
cndUbdoB  end  the  ouuveiilen  of  CoBntaBttae.  No  other  sug- 
(Hted  site,  however,  has  more  claim  to  be  the  true  one  than 
that  over  which  the  church  of  tbe  Holy  Sepulchre  now  ilaitds. 

LlTtSATUBE. — By  far  the  most  important  of  the  manv  wnrks 
which  have  been  put^ilithcd  on  the  lubject  is  CalMlkc  and  tkt  Uoiy 
Stpukkrt.  by  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson  (Palestine  EsplomUMFamLlMidon, 
1906).  Sir  C.  Wilwn  was  employed  upon  the  Ofdnanee  Survcv  of 
eru«.ilcm  in  1 864-1865.  and  made  careful  pUnt  of  the  church  of  the 
loly  Sepulchre;  he  had  an  extenfive  knowledge  of  the quolion,  and 
hi%  work  forms  a  valujlilo  Index  to  the  topoRraphiMl  and  hl-iorical 
consi(K-r.itiiin»  which  arc  irnuUc),  Anions  .■\ncicnt  wriicr*,  we 
Euirf-biu*.  The  LiJ<  oj  ConslanUne,  The  Pratse  of  CoHtlaiUine.  7"A<-i>- 
pkania:  Rufinus  (A.D.  US-410).  EeeUnatHrM  Hittory;  Sulpiciu» 
Severua  (a.d.  363-430).  Sieied  History;  Sotomen  (*.D.  375-450). 
EteUtiastieoi  HiOtrji  Socrates  (circa  a.d.  379).  EeeUsuuttcal 
History,  The  Publications  of  the  Palestine  Pilgrims'  Text  Society 
oontain  a  collection  of  translations  of  the  retonh  of  pilRrims,  who 
viglted  the  Holy  Place*  after  the  erection  of  ConM.wiiin<  %  <  hurchea; 
among  these  arc  included  (thedatei  are  approximate) :  1  he  Bordeaux 
Pilglim.  A.D.  333;  St  Sylvia.  A.D.  385:  Euthcrius.  A.n.  440;  Theo- 
douus  A.D.  530:  Antoninus  Martyr.  A.D.  530;  Arrulfus,  A.a  630; 
\Villib.ilo.  A.D.  754:  Bernard  tbe  Witc.  a.d,  870:  Saewidf.  A.O. 
iioa;  Burchard  at  Mount  Ston.  A.O.  1983;  Ludolph  von  Sttcheffi. 
A.D.  1350;  FHix  Fabri,  *.0.  1483.  Among  the  writers  of  the  i6th. 
ITth  and  »8lh  centurio.  see  J.  Cretier,  Omnia  opera  (Ingoldstadt, 
l^):  F.  Ouarniaiua,  ItsKsrsf.  ibetogite  el  meraiM  Tmn»  Smuitt 


tlueidaHo  (Antwerp,  1639);  T.  Fuller,  A  Pisgah  S'lkl  cj  Paiettimt 
(London,  1650);  B.  de  Monconvs.  JounuiS  dts  royaies  (Pan*,  i<>6j); 
A.  Bynmis.  De  morle  Jestt  Cdruh  i  AmM>.rd»m,  1696);  J.  Korte, 
Rtise  nock  dem  weiiond  Gtioblen  Lande  lind  cd.,  Altooa.  1743)  .1.  F. 
PleMing,  Obo  Coitatka  und  CkrisH  Cntb  (Halle.  I7S9).  Ot  tbe 
numerous  writers  ol  the  loth  century  aome  of  the  more  unportaal 
are:  E.  D.  Clarke,  Traatls  in  Ike  Uoiy  Und  (Carabridg*-.  i8j3): 
F.  R.  <1p  Chateaul>riand,  ttiniraire de  Pans  li  Jmuaiem  (Pari*.  I837); 
E.  Robinson,  Bibitcal  Reirarchei  in  PcUilme  (London,  1841  and 
1856):  O.  Thcniu^.  "  («ilfc,a!ha  <  t  Simtum  Scnulciirum  "  io 
ZeUtekrifl  ftir  du  kuloruche  Jkeologie  U>^i)^,  J-  FcrpiMon,  Tkt 
Amkm  TfPopapky  of  Jerusalem  (London.  1847),  Tkc  Heiy  Sepe*' 
thnmnim  TemUt  J[iB60.  Tk*  TempUs  of  At  Jews  (1878):  a 
Williams,  The  Holy  City  (and  ed.,  London,  1849);  Hayter  Lewis. 
Tke  Heiy  Pious  cfJerusiOtm  (London,  i8ft8);  J.  T.  BanrUy.  Tki 
City  ef  Ike  Great  Kinf  (1857)  ,  F.  Bovct,  X'oyoge  en  Terre  Sainit 
(Paris,  t66l):  F,  W.  I  nRrr,  Dte  Baulen  Constanitns  det  Cresim  am 
HeUiffn  Grabt  tu  Jerusalem  (GMtingcn.  ■66a):  Cntcral  Sir  C 
Warm,  C.CM.C.,  Tkt  Recovery  cf  Jerusitltm  (London,  1871).  The 
TempUamdOtt  Tomb  (1880):  Colonel  C.  R.  Conder,  R.E.,  HafutioU 
to  Ike  BibU  (London.  1&87) ;  Cencnil  C.  C.  CK>rdon.  C.B  ,  Rrflrihons 
in  Palestine  (Lx>ndon,  1684):  C.  Clermont  Ganneau,  ArckMoLctaal 
Researches  in  Palestine  (London.  I^y/i;  t'  M,  miTiort.  Goi[atki  und 
das  Unlike  Crab  su  Jerusnlcm  (l.ni  .1,.  i  v  •  ^  ^  il^o  articles  ia 
TkeQuarterly  SUitemrnl  of  the  Palesltnt  r.xfHcr^i:.^',  iund  :  Hj.>tin|;'s 
Ttuttcnary  of  the  Bible;  Smith's  Dictionary  of  ik/'  li-.Kr,  Rmurd 
d'archiMogxe  orimlaU;  ZeUsckriJi  deS  Deuluken  Paiasnna-  Vernns. 
A  large  scale  pUa  of  dho  efamh  of  the  Holy  Scpoklue  fonM  pan 
of  the  5iimy  ^  Jmumtm,  pubuelied  by  dw  Oidaaac*  Survey. 
Southampton.  (C  M.  W.) 

SBQUANI.  in  aadent  geograi^y,  a  Celtic  people  wbo  occupied 
the  upper  basin  of  the  Arar  (SnAoe),  their  trfiiiory  co.'r'sp<Tn<liBg 
to  Franchc-Comti  and  part  of  Burgundy.  Ht.'orc  the  arrrval 
of  Caesar  in  (laul,  the  Sequani  had  taktn  the  part  of  the  .\r\erTu 
against  their  rivals  the  Aedui  and  hired  the  Germans  under 
Ariovistus  to  cross  the  Rhine  and  help  them  (71  B.C.).  But 
although  his  assistance  enabled  them  to  defeat  tbe  Aedui,  tbe 
Scquani  were  worse  off  than  before,  tot  Ariovistus  deprived  tbea 
of  a  third  of  tbcir  tenitoty  and  threatened  to  take  another 
third.  Hie  Sequani  then  appealed  to  Cbaar,  who  drove  bade 
the  GenMUM  (sS).  hot  at  the  mae  tim  ofa%ed  the  Soqnani 
to  lumnder  all  that  they  had  gained  bom  the  AeduL  This  so 
exasperated  the  Scquan!  that  they  joined  in  the  revolt  of 
Vercingetorix  (;i)  and  shared  in  the  defeat  at  Alesia.  Under 
Augustus,  the  district  known  Si  Qu.inia  formed  part  of  lUlgica. 
After  the  death  of  Viteiliu.s,  the  irh.iliitan(s  refused  to  join  the 
Gallic  revolt  .ipainst  Rome  in';ti>:atc<l  by  Julius  Civilis  and  Julius 
Sabinus,  and  drove  b.tck  Sabinus,  w  ho  had  invaded  their  territory. 
.\  triumph.il  arch  at  Vcsonlio  (Bfsanfon),  which  in  return  for 
this  service  was  made  a  colony,  possibly  commemorates  ibis 
victory.  Diocletian  added  Helvetia,  and  part  of  Gcrmanta 
SuperiDr  to  Sequania,  which  was  now  called  Piovinda  aaiiaa 
SeqiMnoiuiB,  Veiontb  leoeMnff  the  thfc  ef  Metvopelta  cMtei 
\'esontienstum.  Fifty  Jfcnis  later  G»vi  was  ovemm  hgr  the 
barbarians,  and  VceoiObiaded  (355).  Under  Julian  it  recovered 
some  of  its  importance  as  a  fortified  town,  nr.-!  w.-is  able  to 
withstand  the  attacks  of  the  Vandals.  L,-i!cr,  whcvi  Kumc  wii 
no  longer  able  to  aflord  protection  to  the  inhatiii.ints  of  GauL 
the  Sequani  became  merged  in  the  newly  formed  kingdom  of 
Burgundy. 

S<*  T.  R.  Holmes,  Caesar's  Congueil  of  Gaul  (xfk/)).  p.  483:  A. 
H(<l>lcr,  Allcetltuker  Spracksckats,  ii.  (1904):  .Momnis<-n.  Hiss,  cf 
Rime  (Eng.  trans.),  blL  v.  eh.  vii.;  Dunod  de  Charnasc,  /itit.  det 
5Mef*  (iZSAl  Jk  SeWpflin.  AkaUt  mumt,  k  (17SI: 
French  trane.        w.  lUvenis.  1849). 

SEQUEIRA.  DOMINGO  ANTOMIO  DB  (1768-1837).  Portugueee 
painter,  was  born  at  Lisbon  in  1 768,  and  studied  art  first  at  the 
academy  of  Lisbon,  and  subsequently  under  A.  CavaUucri  ia 
Rome.  By  the  afe  of  thirteen  he  had  eviaoed  anch  narked 
talent  that  P.  de  Satuhal  eeipkyod  him  as  eatauat  in  hta  woih 
for  thejoao  FerrritesPeliee;  SeqMdn  njooned  in  Baeoe  fma 
1 788  to  1 7Q4 ,  when  be  was  made  lionofaiy  nenber  ef  the  Acadeay 
of  St  Luke  After  another  two  years'  travel  and  stu.^y  in  Italy, 
he  returned  to  his  native  country  preceded  by  so  great  a  reputa* 
tion  that  im[X)rtant  commissions  for  churches  and  palaces  were 
immediately  entrusted  to  him — scriptural  subjects,  laice  historical 
compositions  and  cabinet  pictures.  In  iSoi  he  w.i?  a;  7-  mted 
frral  court  painter,  in  which  capacity  be  eicculcd  many  wscb 
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for  the  prince  regent,  for  Donna  Maru  Teresa,  and  for  the 
members  of  the  court.  He  designed  the  valuable  silver  service 
which  was  presented  by  the  Portuguese  nation  to  Wellington,  and 
a  monument  that  was  erected  in  iSra  in  the  Rodo  square  at 
ListMHi.  In  tB»i  be  viiited  Parian  where  he  it  known  to  bave 
tried  bb  iUD  fai  Utboctepby  aad  etching.  The  last  ycusof  Ma 
life  he  spent  to  Rome,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  devotional 
subjects  and  to  hb  duties  as  head  of  the  Portuguese  Academy. 
He  (lit  ii  in  Rome  in  1S37.  His  best-known  piclurcs  arc  the 
"  L.ist  Moments  of  the  Poet  Camoens,"  "  Flight  into  Egypt," 
"  Ugolino,"  ilu-  '■  St  liruno  "  at  the  Lisbon  Academy,  and  the 
"Descent  from  the  Cross."  Numerous  paintings  by  Sctjueira 
arc  in  the  royal  palace  at  Mafra,  the  convent  of  L^veinas,  the 
new  palace  of  Ajuda,  and  in  the  principal  palaces  and  churches 
€f  Lisbon. 

nHUBRSB.  VUim  Utb  or  stb  «eiitiify,  ajo.),  ibe  aafpoted 
enlliwf  el  10  ilpbibclicil  Bit  of  (eognpliieel  imibm§  Mciiiiing 
ia  tbe  Eaoua  paeti»  whh  wptdti  refeience  to  Virfit  Ovid  end 
Lnean.  Seteid  of  tbe  names  given  cannot  be  tiaeed;  adc« 

this  is  the  result  of  carclc5,sni-ss  or  ignorance,  tbe  COnpOet  nrait 

have  had  access  to  sources  no  longer  extant. 

E<ii)ion>  by  C.  Bur<(ian  (Zurich,  1867),  and  in  A.  Ricsc,  Ceoi^raph-. 
Latini  mtHores  (l87Sj;  sec  also  TcuHel,  Hut.  oj  Roman  Lileraiure 
(Eng.  trans.,  1900J,  445.. i. 

tBQUBSTRATION,  the  act  of  removtng,  aeperatlng  or  seizing 
•Bytbiag  fn»  the  posoesaioa  «f  ilt  owner,  pertkularly  in  law, 
of  the  tabbig  pnmwina  «f  feeperty  nnder  proem  of  tow  lor  the 
benefit  of  eiedtteti  er  the  alete.  Tbe  Lnun  ntmtkwt;  to  set 
•side  or  Burrtnder,  a  tote  oae,  Is  derived  from  stqtuster,  a 
depositary  or  trustee,  one  In  whose  hands  a  thing  in  dispute  was 
placed  til:  ihc  dispute  w.is  settled;  this  w.is  a  Iirm  of  Romnn 
juriipruijciicc  (cf.  DigeU  L.  16,115).  By  derivation  it  must  be 
conni-cted  with  sequi,  to  follow;  possibly  the  development  in 
meaning  may  be  fullower,  attendant,  intcrmedi."iry,  hence  trustee. 
In  Knglish  "  sequestered  "  means  merely  secluded,  withdrawn. 
In  law,  the  term  "  sequestration "  has  many  applications; 
thus  it  is  applied  to  the  aa  of  a  belligerent  pOwer  wfaicb  seizes 
the  debts  due  fion  Us  own  subject  to  tbe  enemy  power;  to  a 
wrftdifectcdtepcfiena,'*  leqneslratotsj"  toenteroo  tbe  property 
of  tbe  defendant  .md  selae  tbe  (oods  (see  ExicimoN);  to  the 
action  of  taking  profits  of  a  benefice  to  salisry  tbe  creditors  of 
the  incumbent.  As  the  goods  of  the  Church  cannot  be  touched 
by  a  lay  h.ind,  the  writ  is  issued  to  the  bishop,  and  he  issues  the 
sequestration  order  to  the  churchwardens  who  collctt  the  profits 
and  satisfy  the  demand.  Similarly  when  a  benefice  is  vacant 
the  churchwardens  take  out  sequestration  under  the  seal  of  the 
Ordinary  and  manage  the  profits  for  the  next  incumbent.  In 
the  Scots  law  of  bankruptcy  the  term  "  sequestration  "  is  used 
of  the  uking  of  tbe  bankrupt's  estate  by  order  of  tbe  court  for 
tbe  benefit  of  tbe  oedilon  (see  BaiiBtORCV,  f  SuiHA  Bank- 
tmptef  LtgMtlhit). 

BBQUIN  (the  Fkencb  form  of  Ttal.  tetckino,  tettkino  d'oro), 
the  name  of  a  VVrii  ti  n  pnli!  crin,  first  minted  about  1180,  and 
in  use  until  the  fall  ol  the  Veneii.in  Kij/ublic.  It  was  worth 
about  nine  shillings.  It  bore  on  the  obverse  a  figure  of  .Si  Mark 
blessing  the  banner  of  the  republic,  held  by  a  kneeling  doge,  and 
on  the  reverse  a  figure  of  Chris!.  Milan  and  Genoa  also  issued 
gold  sequins.  The  word  in  Italian  was  formed  from  ueca, 
Span.  KC1,  a  mint,  an  adaptation  of  Arabic  sikka,  a  die  for  coins. 
In  tbe  aenee  of  "newly-coined."  tbe  Hindi  or  Fersiaa  Otka, 
anglkiMd  sfeea,  was  ipecMealty  oaed  of  a  topee,  contalnlnc 
more  ulver  than  the  East  India  Company's  nqiee.  coined  in 
1793  by  the  Bengal  government  The  "  sicca-nipce"  ceased  to 
be  circul.iied  after  1836.  TTic  term  "sequin  "  is  now  used  for 
Small  dibrt  made  of  thin  pieres  of  metal,  tinfoil.  Celluloid  or 
other  ci)m[Ki^ite  material,  highly  glazed  Old blWbtl|y OOlOURd, 
and  applied  as  trimming  for  l.ulies'  dresses. 

SEQUOIA,  a  genus  of  conifers,  .-illicd  to  Taxodlum  and  Crypto- 
meria.  forminf  one  of  several  surviving  links  between  the  firs 
and  the  cypioMn.  Tbe  two  ipede*  ate  evcignen  trees  o(  large 
•iae.  indigMoui  to  tbe  we«  coast  of  North  America.  Both  bear 
tfedr  fond  «  ovgid  onto  catUaa  at  tbe  ends  of  tbe  dender 


terminal  branchlets;  the  ovcnd  cones,  either  terminal  or  on 
short  lateral  twigs,  have  thick  woody  scales  diiated  at  the 
cxticmlty,  with  a  bnad  disk  depwwc  J  to  tbe  cenUe  and  mUBf 
farnbbed  witb  •  diert  spine;  at  tbe  base  of  tbe  seeks  no  ftam 

three  to  seven  ovules,  which  become  reversed  or  partially  so 
by  compression,  ripening  into  small  angular  seed  with  a  narrow 
wing-like  expansion. 

The  redwood  of  the  Califomian  woodsmen,  5.  Sfmpenirens, 
on  which  the  genus  was  originally  founded  by  Stephan  EndliLhcr, 
abounds  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  the  southern  borders  of  Oregon 
southward  to  about  la  m.  south  of  Punta  Gorda,  Monterey 
county,  Califotnia,  forming  a  narrow  mountain  forest  belt, 
rarely  cxtendtog  more  than  m  or  30  ro.  from  the  coast  or  bqrood 
the  influence  of  ocean  fop,  or  more  than  3000  ft.  abowi  itSi  lewl 
(see  C.  S.  Sargent,  Siha  if  Jfertft  Amtrka,  vol.  s.).  It  grows 
to  a  gigantic  dae,  from  trao  to  300  ft.  or  more  to  height,  with  a 
diameter  el  fiMB  is  to  15,  or  laidy  so  to  a8  f u  at  the  much. 


Seguoia  itm, 
Uns:t,Sectioaoi 


I,  Branch  «-ith  green  cones  and  male  cat* 
;r.  Scale  of  cone.  All  slightly  reduced. 


buttressed  base.  Professor  Sargent  refers  to  it  as  the  tallest 
American  tree,  which  probably  occasionally  reaches  400  ft, 
or  more  in  height.  In  u]  1  .1^0  l!ie  huge  columnar  trunk  ri.scs 
to  a  great  height  bare  of  Ixiughs.  whilr-  on  the  upp)er  part  the 
branches  arc  short  and  irregular.  1  !',e  bark  is  red,  like  that  of 
tbe  Scots  &r,  deeply  furrowed,  with  the  ridges  often  much 
ctirved  and  twisted.  When  young  the  tree  is  one  of  the  most 
graceful  of  tbe  conifers:  the  stem  riaes  atraigbt  and  tapeitog; 
witb  aenewbat  Inegidar  whoilsof  drooping  branches,  the  lower 
ones  sweeping  the  ground— giving  an  elegant  conical  outline. 
The  twigs  are  densely  clothed  with  flat  spreading  linear  leaves 
of  a  fine  glossy  green  above  and  glaucous  beneath;  in  the  old 
trees  they  become  shorter  and  more  rigid  and  partly  lose  their 
distichous  habit.  The  cones,  from  J  to  i  in  long,  are  .it  drst 
of  a  blui.sh-grecn  colour,  but  when  mature  change  to  a  reddish 
brown;  the  scales  arc  very  small  at  the  base,  dilating  into  a 
broad  thick  head,  with  a  abort  carved  apine  below  tbe  deep 
transveraedepeeaaton.  Ftamthegfeataiieaf  tbetraakandtw 
even  grafa  of  tbe  red  cedar-like  wood  it  is  a  valuable  tree  to  tbe 
fanner  and  caipenter:  it  spliu  readily  and  evenly,  and  planet 
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ami  p<jlishes  wtU;  cut  radially,  the  mcilutlary  plates  give  the 
wooi!  a  Imc  saliiiN-  lus'rr;,  ii  14  blru:i>;  .imi  durable,  bin  r.ul  '.0 
clastic  as  many  of  the  wcslcrn  pint'*  and  firs.  Professor  Sargent 
describes  it  as  the  most  valuable  timber  tree  of  the  forests  of 
Pacific  North  America.  In  Enf;land  the  tree  grows  well  in  wann 
situations,  but  suffers  much  in  scN'ere  winters — its  ;;raccful 
fona  ceoderirtg  it  onMUWOUl  in  the  ptrk  or  (udai|  where  it 
tomeliiiws  gtowt  30  «r  4q  it.  in  biiilit;  its  sMcea  M  •  timlier 
tfce  would  be  doubtful.  In  the  eastoB  ptrts  of  the  United 
^ates  it  does  not  flourish.  It  was  discovered  by  Archibald 
Menxiesin  1705  and  wns  f.rsi  (Uscri!!'.-!!  ;is  T.ixrJiuTn  icmpcnhcns, 
under  which  name  it  was  known  until  iliiUnguibhcd  by  Stephan 
Endlichcr  as  a  new  genus  in  1847. 

The  only  other  member  of  the  genus  is  the  giant  tree  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  S.  tifantta,  the  largest  of  Icnown  conifers;  it 
is  confined  to  the  western  portion  of  the  great  Califomtan  range 
for  a  length  of  about  260  m.,  at  an  altitude  of  from  5000  to  B^oo 
it.  above  the  sea,  and  ionai  cttcndve  ionsts,  or,  in  the  northern 
part  o(  the  area,  iaeiatod  ffwm,  ndi  tt  the  Cahveras  Grove, 
the  Mariposa  Grove,  tad  cthm.  The  leaves  of  this  species 
are  awl-shaped,  short  and  ri^,  wllh  pofnted  apex;  closely 
ailprtsscil.  i1r>'  rnn:p!ctely  coviT  the  branrhlii'^  The  male 
catkins  arc  small,  solii.iry,  and  are  borne  at  the  i  luis  of  the  twigs; 
the  cones  are  Uor.t  ij  to  j  iti.  long,  ovoid,  with  scales  thicker 
at  the  base  than  those  of  the  rr<U\o»>d,  and  bearing  lielow  the 
depression  a  slender  firii  kIl-.  Thi-  \o'ong  tree  is  more  foin.il 
and  rigid  in  growth  than  .S.  scmficrnn  ni,  but  when  old  the  outline 
of  the  head  beeOBHi  fjrlindrical,  with  short  branches  sparsely 
dad  with  foliage  vnya.  The  tark,  of  nearly  the  same  lint  as 
that  of  the  fcdwood,ls  dtiaaeiy  thidt  and  ischannelled  towards 
the  haae  with  vertical  furrows;  at  the  not  the  ridges  often 
stand  out  in  lnittTeas>S]ce  projections.  Hie  average  height  is 
about  175  ft.  with  a  diameter  near  the  ground  of  30  ft.;  but 
specimens  from  300  to  310  (t.  tail,  with  trunks  25-35  ^l-  thick, 
arc  not  rare-. 

The  famous  group  kno^vn  as  the  Mammoth  Grove  of  Calaveras 
in  California,  containing  al.ovc  ijiiKty  laiKc  trees,  stands  in  38^ 
N.,  about  4370  ft.  above  the  sea,  between  the  San  Antonio  and 
Stanislaus  rivers.  It  was  discovered  by  a  hunter  named  Dowd 
in  pursuit  of  a  bear  in  1852,  but  had  been  visited  bdoie  by  John 
Bidwill,  who  crossed  the  Sierra  in  1841.  .Sooio  trees  in  the 
Mariposa  Gmve  rival  these  in  sin:  one  ncamet  101  ft.  round 
thei«oC,aadac«tstttmpis3t  (LtBdlaaeter.  Glfsntic  as  these 
trees  are  and  imposing  from  their  vast  oohunnar  trunks,  they 
have  little  beauty,  owing  to  the  scanty  foliage  of  the  short 
rounded  boughs;  some  of  the  trees  si.ir.d  vtry  close  together; 
they  are  said  to  be  about  four  hundred  in  numl)cr.  The  age  of 
the  ircci  h.is  been  greatly  overestimated.  A  few  years  ago  a 
full  sized  tree  was  felled  in  Fresno  county,  California,  and 
contiguous  transverse  sections  have  been  set  up,  one  in  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  at  New  York,  the  other  (uppci  one) 
in  the  British  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  South  Kensington; 
the  aaaoal  rings  of  the  latter  section  have  been  carefully  counted 
tad  fooad  to  inificate  an  age  of  1335  vears. 

The  growth  of  the  "  mamnxxh  tree  is  fast  when  young,  but  old 
trees  increase  with  extreme  slownes*.  The  timber  is  not  of  great 
value,  but  the  hcartwood  is  dense  and  of  deejicr  colour  than  that 
of  S.  tcmptmrent,  varying  fiutii  lii<iwr;i  h  r<-l  to  VCTV  deep  brown; 
oiled  and  varnished,  it  has  been  used  in  cabinet  work.  5.  ffifintta 
was  brought  to  England  by  Lotib  in  iSUb  aad  laerivod  from  Dr 
Lindley  tne  name  of  Wdiititionia,  by  whteh  it  Is  still  popularly 
known,  though  its  affinity  to  the  redwrnxl  U  too  marked  to  admit  of 

fcneric  distinction.  In  America  it  is  wmctimes  cAllrd  Wasktnglonia. 
n  the  Atlantk  States  it  does  not  succeed ;  and,  though  nearly  nardy 
in  Great  Briiaia,  it  is  plaaMd  eidy  aa  aa  onaaMOt  of  the  hwa  or 
paddoek. 

In  early  geological  times  the  st<]iioia»  occupied  a  far  more  im- 
portantplace  in  the  vegetation  of  the  earth.  They  occur  in  the 
Lower  CnaUt  jdnaatioafc  aasd  ia  Tcttiaiy  times  were  widely  diffused : 
the geaus  is  fifMcasatad  la  tlwEooeae  flora  of  Great  Britain,  and  in 
the  svccecding  Miocene  period  was  widdv  distributed  in  Europe  and 
western  Asia.  It  it  presumed  that  in  the  Glacial  eooch  the  genus 
wa»  exterminated  except  in  the  areas  in  western  North  America 
where  it  still  persists. 

SBRAINOt  a  town  of  Belgium  ia  the  province  of  Liige,  adjoin- 
ing the  dty  of  Ustt  atne.  I*«p^  (i«o«)  ItllesoBtlie 


right  bank  of  the  Meuse  above  Lii-ge,  with  which  it  is  connected 
liy  rail  and  tranuvay.  Seraing  owes  all  its  prosr-erity  and 
importance  to  the  lirm  founded  by  John  CockcriU,  an  Lnglishman, 
in  1817,  with  the  co-operation  of  King  WUiiam  1.  of  the  Nether- 
lands, who  provided  half  the  capital.  The  Cockerill  family  hii 
long  disappeared,  and  the  enterprise  is  now  known  as  "the 
John  CockcriU  Cotepaoy."  It  iftoaeat  tbelaiiBrt  iaclMiieef 
engines  and  aa^nery— apart  Iroai  wer  BMterbl— «b  the 
continent.  Its  headquarters  occupy  the  old  summer  palace  of 
the  princc-bi*^hops  of  Liege.  In  1890  it  established  a  branch  at 
Hulx>ken  on  the  Schclill  for  I  he  purpose  of  undeilakil^ 
building.    The  compaii)  employs  14,000  hands. 

SERAJEVO  (pronounced  Skkajkvo,  "the  city  of  palaces"; 
Turkish,  Bosna  Serai;  Gcr.  S<iriijrwo;  ItaL  Seragfio),  the 
Capital  of  Bosnia,  situated  on  the  Miljailta,  a  small  r^t-hand 
tributary  of  the  Bosna  and  on  the  railway  from  Bosna-Brod, 
167  m.  N.,  to  Ragusa.  Pop.  (1S95)  37,713,  chiefly  Scrbo- 
Crattianai  with  sa»U  arioniea  of  gipsies  and  Jew*.  The  dty. 
freqMBtljr  called  the  "Dttaaicat  of  the  Korth,"  qaeadi  over 
a  nanesr  vall^,  doeed  «b  the  eaal  fay  a  aeaiidide  of  ragged 
hilla.  Though  still  half  oriental,  and  wholly  beautiful,  with  its 
Turkish  bazaar,  its  hundred  mosquM,  wooden  houses  and 
cypress  groves,  it  was  largely  rebuilt,  after  1878,  in  western 
fashion.  The  river  was  also  canalized,  a  telephone  service 
introduced,  and  extensive  drainage  works  carried  out.  Serajcvo 
is  the  seal  of  (he  provincial  govi-innieni.  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop,  an-Orthodox  metropolitan,  the  highest  Moslem  ecclesi- 
astical authority  or  RcU-d-ultma,  and  the  supreme  court.  It 
is  the  centre  of  Bosnian  education,  cootabing  the  oddwetcd 
orphanage  founded  in  1M9  fay  Miss  Irhy  and  Miss  "-**ti»rf 
(aftenvaids  Lady  Sebright);  the  5le*enfg^Sel«b,  «Udi  derive* 
its  Bane  from  the  INirkldi  code  or  tekni,  end  is  maintained 
by  the  state  for  Moslem  law-students;  a  gymnasium,  a  tcchni:  1 
institute  -and  a  teachers'  training-coUcge.  The  Brgcm  Dj  zma 
{Dlamia),  or  mosque  of  Husref  Bey,  is  only  surpassed,  among 
European  mosques,  by  those  of  Adrianoplc  and  Constantinople. 
It  was  founded,  in  146:;,  by  Ilusref  or  L'srcf,  pasha  of  Bosnia. 
The  castle  and  barracks,  occupied  by  an  Austrian  garrison, 
stand  on  a  cliff  commanding  a  tiric  view  «f  tlie  city.  Other 
noteworthy  buildings  are  the  kotuik  or  governor's  residcace, 
the  Roman  Catholic  aad  Orthodox  cathedrals,  the  iw^at 
the  townhall  aad  the  mnaeam,  with  fine  antiquariaa  end  aatvtal 
history  edlectioBi.  In  the  Shum  Tekht  or  Dervish  monartety 
the  ceremonies  of  the  howling  and  dancing  Dcr\-ishcs  mi>  be 
witnessed.  Turkish  baths  and  cafes  are  numerous.  The  ba.'jar, 
or  larlij.t,  is  .i  I.iSyr-nth  of  dark  lanes,  Uned  with  booths,  -.ihtre 
embroideries,  rugs,  embossed  fire-arms,  filagrcc-work  in  gold  i;.  J 
silver,  and  other  nati  - c  wan^  are  displayed.  There  are  ab-j 
large  potteries,  silk-mills,  a  brewery  and  a  tobacco  factory.  At 
the  mineral  baths  of  llidze  near  the  city,  where  many  Romaa 
remains  have  been  found,  h  hydropathic  estabUshinent  was 
or>cned  ia  1S991.  The  wbole  BcignlwailMod  it  ddi  fit  pediiMfic 
remains. 

Founded,  In  ia6s,  by  the  Hoageriea  Genenl  CotmoBaa, 

under  the  name  of  Bomavar  or  Vrhbosna,  Serajevo  was  cnlargnl 
by  Husref  Bey  two  centuries  later,  and  takes  its  name  from  the 
[>:il.ne  (Turkish,  scru;"),  which  he  founded  During  the  wars 
between  Turkey  and  ,\uslria.  its  ownership  was  often  contested; 
ahd  it  fell  before  King  Matthias  I.  of  Hungary  in  1480,  and 
before  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  in  1697.  Destructive  fires  laid 
it  waste  in  1480.  1644,  1656,  1687  and  1789.  It  was  chosen  as 
the  scat  of  Turkish  government  in  1850,  instead  of  Travnik. 
In  1878  it  was  seised  by  the  .Kustrians,  imder  Baioo  Iliil^iiMviC 
SBRAHPUB,  a  towa  of  British  India,  hi  the  Hu|U  dlMrict  <i 
Bengal,  on  the  light  bank  of  the  river  HugH.  oppodte  Bamdi* 
pofc.  on  the  East  Indian  railway,  12  m.  from  Howrah.  Pop. 
(1901)  44,451.  A  Dani  h  factory  was  established  here  about 
the  middle  of  the  lylh  century,  and  called  by  them  Fredcrik*> 
nagar.  With  the  rest  of  the  Danish  possessions  in  India,  it  was 
acquired  by  purchase  by  the  English  in  1845-  Serampur  w.is  ihi 
home  of  the  Baptist  mission  founded  by  Carey.  The  miwittn 
pnie  lia»  tea  tiandenad  to  Qlnitta,  bitt  •  iniDiag  wllrir  ^ 
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■till  maintained  by  the  misiion.  There  is  a  jute  mill,  astd  paper 
b  manufactured. 

SERAO.  MATILDA  (1856-  ),  Italian  novelist,  was  born  at 
Patras in  Greece.  Hertatlierwasan  Italian,  a  political  emigrant, 
Mid  bcr  mother  a  Greek.  She  began  by  becoming  a  schoolmistress 
at  Maples,  and  afterwards  she  described  tbqoe  years  of  bborious 
poverty  in  tke  piaiace  to  a  book  of  abort  Moikt  called  l4«|(iHb 
Ara>«^«m(t<8t).  BntattCBttoBwaifintatttactedtobar  aanw 
by  her  NovdU,  published  fai  a  paper  of  Rocco  de  Zcrbi's,  and 
later  by  her  first  novel,  Fantasia  (iSSj),  which  definitely  estab- 
lished her  as  a  writer  full  of  feeling  and  analytical  subtlety. 
She  spent  the  years  between  iSSo  and  18S6  in  Rome,  where  she 
published  her  rnxt  luc  volumes  df  short  stories  and  novels,  all 
dealing  with  ordinary  Italian,  and  cs[>ecialty  Roman,  life,  and 
distinguished  by  great  accuracy  of  observation  and  depth  of 
insight:  Cuore  Inferno  (18S1),  Fior  di  Pastione  (iS8j),  La 
CmquiUa  di  Roma  (1885),  La  Virik  di  Checckina  (1884),  and 
Fiecab  itmaw  (1883).  With  her  biuband,  Epoasdo  Scaifoglio, 
die  founded  Jl  Ctrrim  dl  Jbaw,  the  fint  ItaHaa  attempt  to 
model  a  daily  journal  on  the  lines  of  the  Parisian  press.  The 
paper  was  short-lived,  and  when  it  was  given  up  Matilda  Scrao 
established  herself  in  Naples,  where  ihf  edited  II  Cortlcre  dc 
NapMi,  and  in  iSoi  founded  //  Matlino,  which  became  the  most 
iniiKirii.nt  ami  must  wi<icly  read  daily  paper  of  southern  Italy. 
But  the  stress  of  a  journalistic  career  in  no  way  limited  her 
literary  activity;  between  18^  and  1901  she  produced  Paese  di 
Cmaagna,  Ventre  di  Napdi,  Addio' Amort,  All'  ErIaSentintUa, 
CaiUft,  La  BaUerina,  Smor  Gmmsim  4'Qa  Croce,  Paese  di  Cesu, 
novlia  In  wbkh  the  dmatUt  of  the  peapk  it  leaderad  with 
nbitite  leiuittve  power  and  fympathetie  bieadtik  of  spirit. 
Most  of  these  have  liccn  translated  into  English. 

Matilda  Serao's  place  as  a  contemporary  Italian  novelist  is  one 
apart:  the  ie  a  natinaliitf  bwt  her  naturalism  should  be  underttood 
in  a  imicfa  wider  leiiw  than  that  n^ich  is  generally  given  to  it. 
She  is  a  naturalist  because  hc^  books  reflect  life  with  the  utmost 
simplicity  of  means,  mmetimes  with  an  utter  nrslcct  of  mcins, 
and  at  the  same  time  she  is  an  idealist  through  her  tiipti  w-r.-j-  of 
the  beamy  and  nobililv  which  humanity  can  attain,  .nnd  to  which 
her  writings  continually  aspire.  All  her  work  is  truly  and  pro- 
foundly lulian;  it  i*  the  literature  of  a  neat  RWW  of  individuals, 
rather  than  of  one  peculiarly  aooenttiated  Individual ;  the  joy  and 
pain  of  a  whole  cl.is«  rather  than  the  perplexities  of  a  unique  case 
or  type  puliatc*  through  her  pages.  Mattkla  Serao's  defects  are 
alwaysdcfccts  of  style;  her  want  of  sufficient  choice  of  dct.ii!  often 
clog*  the  movemtnt  of  her  narrative  and  mars  the  artistii-  ( iln  t  lA 
her  always  nnim.iti.-d  pages.  Like  Fogasaro's,  her  speech  is  too 
often  the  p.^p'd.ir  ■.peeAoi  hefpaitlwiler pwwinci^  indiMaipdMas 

well  as  in  dialogue. 

SERAPHIM,  the  Ima^nary  supernatural  puardLins  of  the 
threshold  of  Yahweh's  sanctuary,  only  mentioned  in  Isa.  vi. 
(Isaiah's  vision).  Their  form  is  not  described,  but  they  have 
aotoa^iis«inga(venea),buthands(veTse6)  and  feet  (verse  1). 
llHiy  ai«  of  cokMMl  hc^tht,  for  they  overtop  Him  who  is  seated  on 
the  hi^  thiMC}  aad  iritb  a  voko  that  ahakca  the  thieshoMa 
they  prod^  the  Tttughn,  Uke  the  four  "IMng  otatttiea  " 
(cf.  CiinRiBiM)  in  Rev.  iv.  6  S.  Probably  in  the  lost  Hebrew 
text  of  Knoch  xx.  7  "  seraphim  "  stood  where  the  Ethiopic  and 
the  Greek  give  "  the  serpents  "  or  "  the  dragons  ";  Paradise, 
serpents  and  cherubim  are  here  made  subject  to  Gahriel.  In 
late  Jewish  writings,  more  recoct-.i/cd  ih  m  "  I.Tuxh."  th.ty  aro 
classed  among  the  celestials  with  the  cherubim  and  the  'ophannim 
{"  wheels,"  cf.  E«ek.  i.).  Now  as  to  their  origin  and  significance. 
They  may  oiigioally  have  had  a  seipent  form,  for  it  is  diflficult 
■ot  to  r^eid  "acc^hba'*  as  oriiualib^  (aa  in  Num.  xxi.  8)- 
''ieipcnU  ";cf.  also  ^  tytaf  icipeaU  of  Inaditish  Mkloco  in 
Isa.  zlv.  39.  If  so,  tMktih  has  transformed  and  ennobled  these 
supernatural  guardians  of  sacred  things  and  persons.  The 
"  Nehushtan  "  broken  in  pieces  under  Hczckiah  (2  Kings  xviii. 
4)  m.iy  ii.ivc  r1\ci!  an  impulse  to  the  prophet'.s  im.l^;illalion. 
Was  it  not  a  greater  thing  to  ennoble  them  than  to  destroy  their 
artistic  representation?  There  is  no  preci^.e  HabylDnian  or 
Egyptian  equivalent,  though  attempts  have  been  made  to 
pcedoee  peinU  of  oootact  with  Babyliiolan  «■  Egyptian  bdkft. 

See  farther  Am.  Kk  ^'SsiapUm.'*  aad  cf.  Oahm'a  J|Ha<s,  el  s 
(i9oa),oalaa.«i.  (r.lCC.) 


SERAPION,  or  S.iKAPio.>J  (jlor.  e.  350),  bishop  of  Tl.muii  in  the 
Nile  Delta  and  a  prominent  supporter  of  Athanasius  in  the 
stniggle  against  Arianism  (sometimes  called,  for  his  learning, 
Scholasticus),  is  best  Itnown  in  connexion  with  a  prayer-book  or 
sacramcntary  intended  for  the  use  of  bishops.  This  document,' 
contained  in  a  collection  of  Egyptian  documents  in  aa  iith- 
oeatuiy  MS.  at  the  Laura  on  liouat  Athoa,  «as  r»^Mfhr<  hjr 
A.  Dmitiijeirskij  ia  1894,  but  attracted  Itttle'attentleo  wtfl 
independently  discovered  aad  published  by  G.  Wobbermin  in 
1899.  It  is  a  celebrant's  book,  containing  thirty  prayers  belong- 
ing to  the  mass  (19-30,  1-6),  baptism  (;-ti,  15,  16),  ordination 
(ij-i4),  benediction  of  oil,  bread  and  water  (17), and  burial  (18), 
omit  tint;  the  fixed  structural  formulae  of  the  rites,  the  parts  of 
the  other  ministers,  and  almost  all  rubrication,  except  wliat  is 
implied  in  the  titles  of  the  prayers.  The  name  of  Sw^piOB  ia 
prefixed  to  the  anaphora  of  the  mass  (i)  and  to  tlie  poop  15-18: 
but  whether  this  indicates  authorship  is  doubtfiil;  lor  whereas 
the  whole  coUectiom  is  bound  together  bgr  CKtaia  Mtha  of 
vocabufaury,  style  aad  thought,  is-i8  have  chawrtertitica  of 
their  own  not  shared  by  the  anaphora,  while  no  part  of  the  colleo* 
tion  shows  special  affinities  with  the  current  works  of  Serapion.* 
But  liis  name  is  at  least  a  symbol  of  probable  date  and  proven- 
ance: the  theology,  which  is  orthodox  so  far  as  it  goes,  but 
"  conservative,"  and  jH  r!i;ip.s  gl.uK  ing  at  Arianism,  shows  no 
sign  that  the  Macedonian  question  has  arisen;  the  dozologics, 
of  a  type  abandoned  by  the  orthodox,  and  by  c.  370  treated  by 
Didymus  of  Alexandria  as  heretical;  the  aj^Mrent  prcsuppositioa 
that  the  population  is  mainly  pagan  (i,  so);  the  exclusive  ai^ro- 
priatiM  of  the  maaa  to  ■Snadaf  (ig;  cp.  Ath.  ap.  e.  At.  11), 
whereas  die  Btingice]  ebtervaaee  of  Saturday  prevailed  in  Egypt 
by  c.  380;  the  terms  in  which  monasticism  is  referred  to — 
together  point  to  c.  350:  the  occurrence  of  official  interpreters 
(15)  points  to  a  bilinpual  Church,  i  f.  Syria  or  T-Kypt;  and 
certain  theological  phrases  (ky'ivvriTiK,  i-iriiijfxla,  ^iiv-r]  xa^oXiic^ 
iKKXtjaia)  characteristic  of  the  old  tKvpIian  creed,  and  the 
liturgical  characteristics,  indicate  Egypt;  while  the  petition  for 
rains  (33),  without  reference  to  the  Nilo-rising,  points  to  the  Delta 
as  distinguished  from  Upper  Egypt.  The  book  is  important, 
therefore,  as  the  earliest  liturgical  collection  on  so  large  a  scale, 
and  as  belonging  to  Egypt,  where  evidence  for  4th  -century  ritual 
is  scanty  as  coenpared  with  Syria. 

The  rites  form  a  link  between  those  of  tiM  SgfplSin  Chtmk 
Order  (a  3rd-  or  early  4th-century  development  of  the  Hip- 
polytean  Canori5,  wh  h  are  perhaps  rpypiian  of  <-.  ;i'>o)  and 
later  Egyptian  rites — marking  the  sta>;r  of  (k  vi,!(>[imrr)t  rtarhid 
in  Kftypt  by  c.  350,  while  exhibiting  tharai  (eristics  of  their  own. 
I.  The  Mass  has  the  Egyptian  notes— a  pr.iycr  before  the 
lections,  elsewhere  unknown  in  the  Elast;  an  exceptionally 
weighty  body  of  intercessions  after  the  catcchumen<;'  ilismissal, 
followed  by  a  penitential  act,  probably  identical  with  the 
l£oiMoX^)n|ffit  of  Com.  MippoL  a^  which  disappeared  in  later 
rites;  a  setting  of  the  Sanctw  famd  in  sevcial  Egyptian  ana- 
phoras; the  close  conneidon  of  tlie  oommemorationa  of  the 
offerers  and  of  the  dead;  and  the  form  of  the  conclusion  ef  the 
anaphora.  The  structure  of  the  communion — with  a  prayer 
before  and  prayers  of  thanksgiving  and  bles.sing  after — showS 
that  I'cypt  had  already  developed  the  common  type,  otherwise 
first  evidenced  in  Syria,  c.  375  (.'t^.  Consl.  viii.  15).  Among  the 
special  characteristics  of  Serapion  arc  the  simpliVity  of  the 
Sanctus,  and  of  the  Institution,  which  lacks  the  dramatic  addi- 
tions already  found  in  Ap.  Const.;  the  interpolation  of  a  passage 
contaiaingaquotatianfiaa2NdacM9  between  the  institutioas  of 
the  bread  and  of  the  chalice;  the  form  of  tim  Mimftrnt 
the  invocation  of  the  Word,  not  of  the  Hofy  Ghost,  lo  effect 
consecration.  That  the  Lord's  Prsyer  before  communion  is 
not  referred  to  may  be  only  because  it  is  a  fixed  formula  belonglsg 
to  the  structure  of  the  rite.  II.  The  Order  of  Baptism  has  a 
form  for  the  consecration  of  the  water,  and  a  preliminary  prayer 
for  the  candidates,  perhaps  alluding  lo  their  exorcism;  a  prayer 

(These are:  a  vigsiwia  and  aeota  rcfntatioo  of  the  Maaichaeaas, 
ind  mm  lettsn.  A  book  oa  the  titles  «f  the  Piahaa  hu  not 
survived. 
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for  steadfastness  followinj;  the  renunciation  and  the  confession 
of  faith;  the  form  of  anoinling  with  oil;  appropriate  prayers 
preceding  Mid  foUowing  the  act  of  baptism;  and  the  prayer  of 
confimuinm  with  imposition  of  the  hand,  chrism  and  aos&ing. 
All  this  oonHpoods  to  and  fiUi  up  the  outline  o(  the  Ckmnk 
<Mr  ud  tlfanions  b  4tlM!eatiii]r  tnltert,  end  b  ia  lint  with 
liter  BgyMfan  rites.  UL  Fonu  of  OrdinatkB  an  piovided 
only  for  deaoons,  prcsbyten  and  bishops,  the  onbn  of  (fivlne 
institution  (iz).  They  arc  concise,  but  of  the  normal  tj-pe.  Thnt 
for  deacons  (12)  commemorates  St  Stephen,  invokes  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  prays  for  the  gifts  qualifying  for  the  diaconate. 
That  for  presbyters.  (13)  recaUs  the  Mosaic  LXX,  invokes  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  asks  for  the  gifts  qualifying  for  administraiion, 
teaching,  and  the  ministiy  of  reconciliation.  That  for  bishops 
(14)  appnli  to  the  nin^  of  oar  Lord,  the  election  of  the 
apottki, and  tlie  apcatoBc  wccMafaa,  and  aaks  for  the  ".Divine 
Siibh  "  coofcrred  on  prapheU  and  patriardu,  that  the  subject 
Mr  "lead  the  flock'* ''wMaaably  and  without  offence 
ooatioae  is  **  Ui  oflkk  Tht  ataai  orders,  btcrpretcrs,  readers 
and  subdcacons  (25)  anevldaBtljri  as  elsewhere  in  the  middle  of 
the  4th  century,  appointed  wftbout  sacramental  ordination. 

IV.  The  use  of  exorcised  or  blessed  oil,  water  and  bread  is  fully 
illustrated  by  the  lives  of  the  fathers  of  the  desert  (cp.  the  Gnostic 
use,  Clem.  .M.  Ezcerpta  8j).  Scrapion  has  a  form  of  ficricdiction 
of  oil  and  water  (5)  oScrcd  in  the  mass  (like  Can.  Uippol.  and 
Ch.  Ord.  for  oil),  probably  for  the  use  of  individual  oSerera.  A 
longier  form  for  all  thsee  matters  (17)  perhaps  haa  ia  view  the 
fenenl  needa  of  the  Cbiirch  in  the  visiutkm  of  the  ricL  The 
eceurrcaee  in  both  peigms  of  "  the  Name  "  and  the  coauBCBtora- 
tioa  of  the  Paaaioa,  Reainnction,  ftc.,  corresponds  with  early 
aUusions,  in  Origcn  and  elsewhere,  to  the  usual  form  of  exorcism. 

V.  For  burial  of  the  dead  Serapion  gives  a  prayer  for  the  departed 
and  the  survivors  (18).  But  the  funeral  procession  is  alluded  to 
(^KKa^il^o^ii^■ov),  and  in  the  mass  (i  )  the  particular  commemora- 
tion of  ■Jcparlcd  iHTMJns  is  jirovidcvl  for.  Huncc  wc  have  the 
elements  of  the  4lh-ccntury  funeral,  as  wc  know  it  in  Egypt 
and  diewbere:  a  preliminary  office  (uf  readings  and  pialms) 
to  whkh  the  prayer  belongs,  the  procession  (with  psalniody)  to 
the  cemetery,  the  burial  and  the  mass  fro  domUione. 

Authorities. — Dmiirijcwikij  in  Trudy  (Journal  of  the  Eccl. 
Add.  of  Kiev,  1894).  .No.  2;  separately  (Kiev,  1894);  reviewed  by 
A.  f  avlov,  XperuiA  Uvt^rriri,  i.  20'j-2l\\  cp.  Byiant.  Ztittckr.  iv.  I 
(1895),  p.  193;  G.  Wobbermin  in  Harnack-Gebhardt,  TexU  u. 
L'uUrsuck.,  new  scries,  ii.  3  6  (1899);  P.  Drews,  "  Ubcr  Wobbermin* 
AUchrisdiche  liturgiscbe  StAclte  aus  d.  Kirchc  Agypim-.  "  in 
Zeilschr.  f.  Kirchen-GeieUMt,  xx.  4  (Oct.  1899.  Jan.  ijoo)  .  F.  F. 
BriK'iim.in.  "  The  Sacr.imenury  of  Serapion  01  Thmui*  '  in  J,>Mrnal 
oj  J  kt-olof^tcaJ  S:u4uj.  i.  .^nd  ii.  (Oct.  I»<«,  Ian.  I900);  J.  Wnnls- 
worth.  Bishop  Satapion't  Prayer-Book  (London,  I899);  V.  Hatiffol 
in  BuUclin  de  lU.  eaUl.  p.  69  iqq.  (Toulou«:.  1899).       (F.  E.  BfL) 

SBRAPIS,  the  famous  Graeco-Egyptian  god.  The  statue  of 
Seiapis  in  the  Scrapcum  of  .Alexandria  was  of  purely  Greek  type 
and  workmanship— a  Hades  or  Pluto  eatbioaed  with  a  basket 
or  com  aeaaiin  on  his  head,  a  sceptre  in  Ui  hand,  Cnbenisat 
Us  fectf  and  (lypareiitly)  a  serpent.  According  to  Flntaich, 
Ptolemy  Soter  stole  It  from  Sinopc,  having  been  bidden  by  the 
unknown  fiod  in  a  dream  to  briiiK  lilm  \o  A!i-x.indri,i.  On  its 
arrival  the  statue  was  pronounced  to  be  Scr.ifMs  by  two  experts 
in  rc!i>;io'.;s  nutters:  the  one  the  Eumoljiid  Tinioihcus,  the  other 
the  Egyptian  Manetho.  This  story  may  not  be  true  (some  con- 
tend that  Sinope  as  the  provenance  of  the  sutue  originated  in 
the  hill  of  Sinopeion,  i.e.  place  of  Apis  {t),  a  name  given  to  the 
site  of  the  Scrapcum  at  MemphU),nit  there  is  little  doubt  that 
Ptolengr  Soter  fixed  the  ioonic  tgrpa  t»  mnt  for  the  fed  of  the 
■aw  a^ital  of  Egypt,  wban  It  waa  aoos  assodatad  with  lab 
and  Harpocratca  in  a  triad.  Ws  policy  was  evidently  to  find  a 
deity  that  should  win  the  reverence  alike  of  Greeks  and  Egyptians. 
The  Greeks  of  tli.Tt  d.iy  would  have  had  little  re-jHrct  for  a 
grotesque  Egyptian  figure,  while  the  Egyptians  were  more 
willin;;  to  accept  divinity  in  any  shape.  .\  Greek  statue  was 
therefore  chosen  as  the  idol,  and  it  was  proclaimed  as  the  anthro- 
pomorphic equivalent  of  a  much  revered  and  highly  popular 
Egyptian  beast-divinity,  the  dead  Apis,  assimilated  to  Osiris. 
The  Gitdt  fsut  piobaUy  had  Uttk  aBecl  on  the  iative  IdeM^ 


but  it  is  likely  that  it  served  as  a  useful  link  between  the  two 
religions.  I'^e  god  of  Alexandria  soon  won  an  important  place 
in  the  Greek  world.  The  anthropomorphic  Isis  and  Horus  were 
eaiily  rendered  in  Greek  Style,  and  Anubis  was  prepared  for  by 
Cerberus.  The  wocaUp  of  Sctapb  along  with  laia.  Uoroa  and 
Anobb  ipmd  br  and  wlde^  reached  Kobm^  aad  nliiaial^r 
bccameoBaofthakadiif  cahaof  thewcst.  ThetetnictiBnhi 
A.D.  385  of  the  Sertpeum  of  Alexandria,  and  «t  fha  fimmn  idni 
within  it,  after  the  decree  of  Theodosius,  the  dcaA- 

agony  of  paganism  throughout  the  empire. 

It  is  assumed  above  that  the  name  Serapis  (so  ntiiten  infatffr 
Greek  and  in  Latin,  in  earlier  Greek  Sarapis)  is  derived  from  the 
Egyptian  Us<;rhapi — as  it  were  Osiris-Apis — the  name  of  the 
bull  .Apis,  dead  and,  like  all  the  blessed  dead,  assimilated  to  Osiris, 
king  of  the  underworld.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Setapii  waa 
before  long  idcDtified  with  Uscrhapi;  the  idcniificatioa  appcan 
dearly  hi  ■  bfltafual  inscription  of  the  time  of  Ptokasy  PUIo- 
pator(»ai-MSBA)*aBdfieqMntlyi8ticr.  It  haa,  however,  been 
contended  by  an  ontoent  atithotfty  (Wfldten,  ArAhfar  Papy- 
rusforsckung,  iii.  149)  that  the  parallel  occurrence  of  the  names 
Sarapis  and  Osorapis  (Userhapi)  points  to  an  independent 
origin  for  the  former.  I^ut  doublets,  Pclisis-PclCsis,  are 
common  in  Graecisms  of  Eg>ptia;i  nnnies.  The  more  acc;irate 
form  is  then  generally  the  later,  lojr^d  in  documents  written  by 
Greeks  in  familiar  intercourse  with  Egyptians,  the  less  acnirate 
is  traditional  from  an  older  date  in  the  mouths  of  pure  Greeks  and 
Hellenists,  and  is  used  in  literary  writings.  Thus  Sarapn  wouldbc 
the  literary  and  official  form  of  the  name;  it  mi^t  Ik  traditional, 
dating  parhapc  from  tha  tcip  of  Amaais  or  fram  the  Foiiaa 
period.  WefaMMrthatfaHerodotaalkday,  and  long  before,  the 
discovery  of  the  new  Apis  was  the  occasion  of  universal  rejoicbg, 
and  his  death  of  universal  mourning.  The  ancient  Serapeum 
(Pu.scrhapi)  and  the  name  Uscrha[>  would  be  almost  as  familiar  to 
early  Greek  wanderers  in  Egypt  as  the  Apieum  and  .Apis  itself. 

liut  why  was  a  JMulonic  Scraie!,  stle^'-td  r:ilher  than  another 
god  to  furnish  the  F,g>ptian  dement  to  the  chief  divinity  of 
Alexandria?  According  10  one  account  in  Tacitus,  Sarapis  was 
the  god  of  the  village  of  Rhacotis  before  it  suddenly  expanded 
into  a  great  capital;  but  it  is  not  very  probable  that  temples 
were  ocetod  to  the  dead  Apia  cioept  at  his  Memphite  taah. 
Alexander  had  conrtedAnuBoa.  BittAnmoa  had  fttle  hold  ob 
the  affections  of  the  Egyptian  people.  He  was  the  god  of 
Ethiopia  and  the  Thebais  which  were  antagonistic  to  the  pro- 
,  gressivc  north.  On  the  other  hand,  Osiris  with  Isis  and  Hona 
I  was  everywhere  honoured  and  popular,  and  while  the  artiticer 
I  I'tah.  the  >;.xi  of  life  great  native  capital  of  Egypt,  made  no 
appeal  lo  tiie  imagination,  the  Apis  bull,  an  incarnation  of  Ptah, 
threw  Ptah  himself  altogether  into  the  shade  in  the  popular 
estinulion.  The  combination  of  Osiris  and  the  Apis  buU  whkh 
was  found  in  the  dead  Apis  was  thus  a  BMSt  politic  choice  in 
naming  the  new  dimityt  whoae  figure  wprriented  a  god  of  tha 
underworld  wearing  an  emblem  of  fntitfuhiew, 

The  earliest  mention  of  Sarapis  is  in  the  authentic  death  soeae 
of  Alexander,  from  the  royal  diaries  (Arrian,  AnchasU,  vii.  96). 
Here  Sarapis  h.is  a  temple  at  Babylon  and  b  of  such  irtiportarce 
that  he  alone  is  n.imed  as  being  consulted  on  behalf  of  ihc  dvnng 
king.  It  would  considerably  alter  our  conception  of  the  itead 
Apis  if  wc  were  lo  find  that  a  travelling  shrine  of  his  divinity 
accompanied  .Mexandcr  on  his  expedition  or  was  set  up  for  him 
in  Babylon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  principal  god  of  Babyioa 
was  Zeus  Bclus  (Bel  Marduk),  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  ha 
should  have  been  called  Sarapis  on  this  occasion.  Evidence  baa, 
however,  been  fbnnd  to  prove  that  Ea,  entitled  Sarapai,  "Idbg 
of  the  deep  (sea),"  who  was  also  great  in  learning  ud  magic, 
had  a  temple  in  the  city  (Lehnumn  in  BeitrSge  aw  allem  GestkidUe. 
iv.  306).  It  seems  uiiwarrir.tcd  to  make  this  Saiapsi  =  Sarapis 
travel  to  SinojK:  and  thence  to  .Alexandria  as  the  type  cf  the 
Egyptian  god;  but  whether  or  no  the  Egyptian  appeUitk» 
Sarapis  was  applied  to  express  the  Babylonian  Sarapsi,  ihc  part 
it  played  in  the  last  days  of  Alexander  may  have  determined  the 
dwice  by  which  the  Egyptian  Osiris-Apis  supplied  the  name 
«ad  MM  lndu|  chancuaiitkt  to  tha  fod  of  Aknadria. 
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See  Isn;  A.  Bouch^-Lcclmq,  Bittoir*  dtt  Lagidtt,  x.  (1903),  ch. 
iv.;  J.  G.  Milnr.  tfulWT «f  AuN mOv  JiMma  JM«(l89«).  p.  140: 
G.  Uf.ive.  HiiiinnimalltiHiMmilUtJUumiiUkori  it  (  Etyptt 
(Pari*.  (F.  Ll.  G.) 

SERENA,  or  La  Sckkka,  a  dty  of  Chile,  capital  ell  the  province 
of  Coquimbo,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Coqitimbo  river  about  5  m. 
from  the  sea.  Pop.  (1805)  15,711;  (1903,  estimate)  19,536. 
As  the  bOf  of  a  bishop  and  ihe  most  important  town  politically 
of  the  semi-arid  region,  it  contains  a  number  of  important  public 
•dificcs,  including  a  cathedral  (1S44-1S60;  3i6  ft.  long,  66  ft. 
wide)  built  of  a  light  porous  stooc,  an  epiacopal  residence, 
■evenl  oonventa,  %  hif*  hospital,  an  oiphana'  aqmun,  a  bcggan^ 
■qrlnm  wd  •  lazaretto,  b  it  the  aoit  of  a  «aait  «f  wpftaX  for 
AtncuB*  and  Coquimbo,  and  hat  an  cxcdknt  l]roeam  and  other 
acheob,  including  a  school  of  mines.  It  has  a  good  water  supply, 
wdl-paved  streets,  gas  illumination,  tramway  scrsncc  and 
Kveial  small  industrit-?,  including  brewing  and  the  making  of 
fruit  conserves.  The  annual  rainfall  is  only  i-6  in.  and  its  mean 
annual  tcmpi-nturc  is  50- J°.  Its  railway  connexions  include 
a  line  to  Coquimbo  (9  m.),  its  port,  one  to  the  Tamaya  copper 
mines,  and  a  narrow-gauge  line  up  the  valley  of  the  Elqui  to 
Guanta,  through  a  region  cdebcated  for  lit  IruiU  It  it  alio  in 
dinet  taOway  oommunicaUoo  with  the  natbnal  opitaL 

Sncaa  waa  founded  by  Juan  Bo1m»  In  1544*  «b  the  opnodto 
ride  of  the  river,  and  was  named  after  Pedro  VaMIvfa'a  Mrth> 
place  in  Estremadura,  Spain.  Ti  v  as  r'l  str.  vrd  by  the  Indians 
soonafter.and  wasrebuilt  on  itsprcicnt  siic  m  1549  by  Francisco 
de  Aguirre. 

SERENADE  (from  Ital.  lerenata,  LaI.  strenus,  bright;  the 
Italian  term  being  applied,  partly  by  confusion  with  terus,  late, 
and  partly  through  the  use  of  Serena — cf.  Cr.  atKitmi — as  an 
epithet  for  the  moon,  to  a  form  of  courting  music  played  at  ni^t 
in  the  open  air;  whence  alto  the  nraaqym  NoUwno),  in  nuidc; 
•  term  dattkally  applitd  to  a  Bpt  kud  ef  synphoiqr,  taaia 
rarely  a  piece  of  chamber  muik,  fa  a  light  sonata  myla  with 
•everal  extra  movements,  and  In  a  few  cases  (as  hi  the  two 
serenades  of  Beethoven)  not  containing  any  fully  developed 
examples  of  first-mo%'emcnt  form.  The  diverlimcnlo  is  a  similar 
composition,  more  often  for  ch.imV)rr  music,  and  frequently  on  a 
scale  altogether  too  small  for  the  sonata  style  to  show  itself, 
though  some  examples  by  Mozart  (e.g.  those  for  strings  and  two 
boms)  arc  very  large.  The  (OtsaiiM  it  a  smaller  composition, 
beginning  (like  Beethoven's  fTimmft  op.  Q  with  a  march.  The 
daasicacf  the  serenade  fonas  ace  aaumg  tte  woritt  of  Moiart 
and  Haydn.  Monit's  larger  and  later  temudes,  from  the 
"Bafncr'*  serenade  onwards,  are  among  his  most  delightful 
and  voluminous  lighter  instrumental  works.  His  two  serenades 
for  eight  wind  inMrunic-n!s  arc  more  serious,  and  that  in  C 
minor  (wiiirh  .^.fu-rw.irik  arrmgcd  as  a  string  quintet)  is  a 
majestic  wo:k  iri  four  nurmal  mfjvcnicnts,  which  Mi^iMrt  probably 
called  a  serenade  only  because  be  did  not  find  the  term  ocUt 
Iben  in  common  use. 

The  t>-pical  scheme  of  a  large  serenade  or  divertimento  differs 
from  that  of  a  symphony  only  in  having  rfs  flMwemaits  instead 
of  four,  the  additiona  bdag  aooUier  iltv  OMivKRnt  and  minuet 
or  tditno.  Beetboven%  septet  and  Sdiobert*!!  octet  arc 
on  tliis  plan,  and  are  just  .as  much  serenades  as  Mozart's 
"  Haffner "  serenade,  which  is  (not  counting  introductions) 
in  eight  movements  with  a  kind  of  \  iij'.iri  concerto  in  the  middle. 
The  six-movement  scheme  (though  without  the  serenade  style) 
was  adopted  by  Beethoven  in  one  of  the  profoundcst  and  most 
serious  works  in  aM  music,  the  string  quartet  in  B  Hat,  Op.  130. 

Brahms's  first  essays  in  symphonic  form  took  the  shape  of 
two  orchestral  serenades,  of  whidi  the  fiitt  wia  origjiaally 
sketched  for  a  large  group  of  lolo  hutrumenta.  If  it  had 
inaQy  talna  Omt,  font  Bnthaaa  woold  baw  called  it  a 
divenfmento. 

Other  applications  of  the  term  in  music  are  merely  literary. 
Even  its  use,  from  the  17th  century  onwaids,  for  a  kind  of 
operetta  was  clearly  no  more  than  a  natural  allusion  to  the 
notion  of  serenades  as  addiesaed  at  night  byminttrels  to  ladies 
•Bdbydientotepatnu.  OXF.TO 


snOMm,  MHMmCOl,  Ranan  anrtBt,  andHT  of  a  didaetfc 

medical  poem,  Dt  medkina  praeufia  (probably  faieompUte). 
The  work  (iiis  hexameters)  contams  a  number  of  popular 

remedies,  borrowed  from  Pliny  and  Dioscorides,  and  various 
magic  formulae,  amongst  others  the  famous  Abracad.ibra  (q.v.), 
as  a  cure  for  fever  and  ague.  It  concludes  with  a  dc-icription 
of  the  famous  antidote  of  Mithradatcs  VI.  of  Pontus.  It  was 
much  used  in  the  middle  ages,  but  is  of  little  value  except  for  the 
andcnt  history  of  popular  medicine.  The  syntax  and  metre  are 
remarkably  correct.  It  is  uncertain  whetbier  tha  author  was  the 
fonona  pbyridan  and  polymathi  «bo  ma  pvt  to  death  in 
AJk  ata  at  a  baaqtiet  to  wiueb  ho  had  bm  fowitod  by  Cuactlh, 
or  his  son,  the  tutor  of  the  younger  Gotdiaa.  The  father,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  hb  age,  wrote  upon  a  variety 
of  subjects,  and  possessed  a  library  of  60,000  volumes,  honilntthwl 
to  his  son  and  handed  on  by  the  latter  to  Gordian. 

The  cditio  princep*  (cd.  Sulpitius  Vcrubnus,  before  1484)  It  very 
rare;  later  ed.  by  J.  C.  Ackermann  (Leipzig,  1786}  and  E.  Bthrens, 
Pot  toe  Lalini  mincret,  iii.;  tee  also  A.  Baur,  Qtiariiiciut  JSmi* 
moKtttat  (Gie»«en,  tB86);  M.  Schanz,  Ctuhitkie  der  rOmitdtm 
Ltleratur,  iii.  ( i  Hgt) ;  Teuttel,  UixL  oj Roman  Liltroture  (Eng.  trans., 

SERENUS  "  of  AntisMi,'*  Greek  geometer,  probably  not  of 
Antiasa  but  of  Antlnoeiaor  Antinoupolis,  a  city  in  Egypt  founded 
by  Hadrian,  lived,  aa  my  be  safi^  inferred  from  the  fhaiartw 
and  contents  of  hh  writiags,  bog  after  the  golden  age  of  Greek 

geometry,  most  probably  In  the  4th  century,  between  Pappus 
and  Theon  of  Alexandria.  Two  treatises  of  his  have  survived, 
vi2.  On  the  Section  oj  Ike  Cylinder  and  On  the  Seclion  of  the  Cone, 
the  Greek  text  of  which  was  first  editctl  by  Kdmund  Halley 
along  with  his  Apollonius  (Oxford,  1710),  and  has  r.ow  a;>[)cared 
in  a  definitive  critical  edition  by  J.  L.  Heibcrg  (Sereni  Antis- 
jensit  eptaada,  Leipzig,  1896).  A  Latin  translation  by  Com- 
mandfana  amwned  at  Bologna  fa  1566,  and  a  German  transla- 
Uon  by  E.  Nfaat  fa  iM»>i86i  ^rabund).  Besides  these  works 
SeiCBns  wiote  commsntaifca  on  i^wOonius,  and  fa  tertafa  liSSi 
ef  Tbeon  of  Smyrna  there  appears  a  proposition  "of  Sciciias 
the  philosopher,  from  the  Lemmas  "  to  the  effect  that,  if  a  • 
number  of  rectilineal  angles  be  subtended,  at  a  point  on  a 
diameter  of  a  circle  which  is  not  the  centre,  by  equal  arcs  of  that 
circle,  the  angle  nearer  to  the  centre  is  always  leas  than  the 
angle  more  remote  (Heibcrg,  preface,  p.  xviii  ). 

The  book  On  the  Section  oj  the  Cylinder  had  for  iti  primary  object 
the  correction  of  an  error  on  the  part  of  many  geometers  of  the  time 
who  suppo«rcl  that  the  transverse  sections  of  a  cylinder  were  diflcrent 
from  the  elliptic  sections  of  a  cone.  When  this  has  been  done, 
Scrcnus,  in  a  terict  of  tbeorrms  ending  with  Prop.  I9  (cd.  Heibera), 
thows  in  Prop.  20  that  "  it  it  possible  to  exhibit  a  cone  and  a  cyiiDair 
cutting  one  another  in  one  and  the  tame  cllip«e."  He  then  solves 
problems  sttch  at—"  given  a  cone  (cylinder)  and  an  ellipse  on  it,  to 
find  the  r>'linder  (cone)  which  it  cut  in  the  tame  cllif^^-  as  the  cone 
(cylinder)"  (Props,  ai,  aal;  "given  a  cone  (cylinder)  to  find  a 
cylinder  (cone),  and  to  cut  both  by  one  and  the  same  plane  co  that 
the  icctiont  thut  formed  thall  be  timitar  ellipies  "  (Props,  aj.  34). 
In  Props.  37,  aS  he  deals  with  tubcontrary  and  other  similar  sections 
of  a  tcalene  cylinder  or  cone.  He  then^ivet  the  therirei<i«.:  "  All  the 
strait;ht  lines  drawn  from  the  same  pomt  to  touch  a  cylindrir.il  (or 
foni<al)  »urf.ice,  on  lioth  sides,  have  their  points  of  contact  cn  the 
sides  of  a  single  p.ir.iUi  logmm  (or  frianglc)  '  (Propn.  29,  32).  Prop. 
31  slates  iiK)in-rt1\  the  property  of  a  harmonic  pencil. 

The  treatise  On  the  Seition  t^j the  Cone,  though  Serenus claims origii^ 
ality  for  it.  it  unimportaati  It  deab  with  the  areas  ef  ttftagalar 
sections  of  right  or  scaiefle  cones  by  planes  through  the  vertex, 
finding*,^  the  BHUiimum  triangular  section  of  a  right  cone  and  the 
maxiaHm  trfaagle  through  the  axit  of  a  scalene  cone,  and  aolving. 
in  some  easy  csac^  the  problem  of  finding  triangular  tcctiont  of 
givcp  area.  (T.  L.  H.) 

8ERERS.  a  Negroid  people,  living  in  Scnegambia.  They  are 
of  the  same  stock  as  Uie  Wolof,  and  in  some  parts  form  com* 
munitics  with  them.  Elsewhere  they  have  niiod  vllh  the 
Mandfago,  to  which  nee  belong  most  of  thdr  ittBog  ftmOica. 
The  country  of  the  pure  Serers  lie*  between  the  Gambia  and 
Salum  rivers  to  the  south  of  Cape  Verde.  In  this  domain  of 
nearly  5000  sq.  m.  the  tribe  has  two  main  divisions,  the  None 
Scrers  and  the  Sine  Scrcrs.  The  Sercrs  arc  an  extraordinarily 
tall  r.ice,  even  excelling  in  height  their  kinsfolk,  the  Wolof. 
Men  of  6  ft.  6  in.,  with  muscular  dcvek>pment  in  proportiob, 
atebgrBOBMaaama.  Tlnqr  aKkHUacfctbaathaWofof 
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Jaws.  Many  Scren  tte  noarinally  Mahwrnnwdam,  but  lutuie*  |  dilef  oee«p«tioii  wu  the  nltivatkm  of  At  shara  (cXapm)  of 
worship  ia  atill  prevalent.    Their  two  chief  gods  are  Takbar,  !  the  Dorian  .iristoc racy,  but  they  lived  in  houacholdi  of  th<li 

god  of  justice,  and  Tiurakh,  god  of  weailh,  who  are  worshipped    '  '     '        '  '  _  »  -i 

at  the  foot  of  trees.  Stiikes,  tix),  have  their  cult,  and  formerly 
living  animals  were  sacriliced  to  them.  A  belief  in  transmigra- 
tion, as  >!wun  by  their  funeral  customs,  is  general  among  ihc 
ScrcTii.  They  are  an  honest  and  indusirious  people,  but  are 
very  heavy  dfinkcn. 

•IRBS.  Skrms  or  SouM,  chid  town  of  •  tan jak  in  tiae  vilayet 
of  Salonlca,  European  TuikQr,  on  Lako  lUtUno,  n  navigable 
Cj^ansJon  of  Ibe  liver  Kaiaau  «r  Struma  (andnt  Slrywufn), 
45  m.  by  rail  K.K.  of  Saloniea.  Pop.  (190s)  about  ^0,000,  of 
whom  .ibout  half  .ire  Rulgarians  (one-third  of  them  being 
^^usslllmans),  nearly  one  fourth  (Irttks,  alwut  one- »e vent h 
Turks  .md  the  remainder  Jews.  Seres  is  built  in  a  district  SO 
fertile  as  to  bear  among  the  Turks  the  name  of  Altin  OvaissI, 
or  Golden  Plain,  and  so  thieWly  studded  with  villages  as  to 
appear,  when  seen  from  the  outikrs  of  Khodope  on  the  north, 
like  a  great  city  with  extensive  gardens.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
Greek  archbislwp  and  patriarch.  It  consists  of  the  old  town, 
F«rwAb  rittuted  at  the  foot  and  «o  tlia  llope  of  ihc  hill  crowned 
by  (he  oU  castle,  and  o(  the  new  town  bnili  in  tlie  Emopcan 
fuMbn  on  the  plain,  and  foradnf  the  conunerdal  caotie.  Hw 
prii.ripal  buildings  arc  the  Greek  archiepiscopal  palace,  the 
Greek  i.^thi'dral,  restored  since  the  great  fire  of  1879,  by  which 
it  was  robiK-d  of  its  magnificent  mDsaies  and  woodwork,  the 
Creek  g^-mraNiu.-n  and  hospital  (the  former  built  of  marble),  the 
richly  endowed  l".-;ki  Jami  moMjuc,  and  the  ruins  of  the  once 
no  less  flourishing  Ahmed  Fasba  or  iiagia  i>ophia  mosque,  whose 
moMOS  were  fcimrrly  derived  from  the  Crimea.  On  a  hill 
above  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a  fortrc<^  described  in  a  Greek 
inscription  as  a  "  tower  built  by  Helen  in  the  mountainous 
regioo. "  Ste  is  the  bcadquaiten  of  the  Turkish  wool  tnde, 
rad  haa  abo  nanofaetoiea  si  doth  and  caipeta.  Ibcn  it  n 
large  trade  In  rice  and  coealt,  and  the  olhtr  oporta  tadude 
tobacco  and  hides. 

Seres  ii  the  ancient  Scris,  Sir^e  or  Slrrhae,  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  in  connexion  with  Xerxci's  retreat,  and  by  Llvy 
as  the  place  wliere  Aemiliu^i  Paulus  received  a  deputation  from 

F«rscus.  in  the  S4th  century,  when  btepbeu  Dushan  oi  Servia 
assumed  the  title  emperor  of  Servia,  be  chose  Sirrhae  as  his 
capital;  and  it  remained  in  the  handa  oi  the  Serviass  till  its 
capture  by  Sultan  Murad  II.  (1421-14^1)* 

SBRfDOH  (bona  Fir.  tnf,  LaU  icrwr,  n  ttfvant  or  ilavc). 
The  notloo  of  terfdom  k  diatinct  from  thoaeof  iMedam  and  of 
slavery.  The  serf  is  not  his  own  master:  to  petfonn  services 
for  other  persons  is  the  essence  of  his  status,  but  be  is  not  given 
ovt  r  to  his  lord  to  be  owned  as  a  thing  or  an  amimal— there  are 
legal  limits  to  the  lord's  power.  Serfdom  is  very  often  con- 
ceived as  a  perpetual  adherence  to  the  soil  of  an  estate  owned 
by  a  lord,  but  this  pracdial  eh.iracicr  is  not  a  necesi.iry  feature 
of  the  condition.  Hcrwlit  iry  serfdom  may  sometimes  assume 
the  shape  of  n  penonal  reiaition  between  servant  and  muster. 
Such  bring  the  genend  fbatnrea  of  aerfdom,  it  is  sure  to  appear 
b  vary  different  afci  and  oonntfica.  tt  will  be  formed  naturally, 
for  instance,  in  cases  when  one  barbarous  community  conquers 
another,  but  it  ianot  able  to  destroy  entirely  the  latter  or  to  treat 
its  members  as  mere  chattels.  This  mitigated  form  of  appropria- 
tion of  hutnati  beir.^'s  liy  their  Conquerors  may  be  brought  al»iut 
as  well  by  the  paucity  or  lumparative  weakness  of  the  victors 
as  by  llie  difficulty  for  them  to  draw  income  from  pure  slaves. 
In  ft  state  of  backward  agriculture  and  natural  economy  it  will 
UTTT'''"—  be  more  profitable  for  the  conquerors  as  well  as  for 
the  conquered  to  leave  the  dependent  population  in  their  own 
bouadwlda  and  on  their  own  plots,  at  the  same  time  taxing 
them  heavily  in  the  way  of  tiibote  and  aervicca.  Such  an 
amngrment  clearly  obtained  fn  aevetal  of  the  agricuttunl  atatca 
on  ancient  Grro  e.  Tlic  Pene-.tae  of  Theisalv  appear  as  a 
remnant  of  a  <|i=.;i:ict  tribe  icUlcd  on  tlic  conflnt*  of  Macedonia 
and  at  the  same  ti.-ne  a.s  a  claSS  of  tributary  peasants  serving 

Thcssalian  aristocrats.    The  Mnoitac,  Klarotae  and  Apha- 


own  and  were  considered  as  subjects  rather  of  the  Cretan  com- 
monweal K:  :  I  'i  of  private  men.  The  relation  bttwcvn  t-olh 
classes  is  well  illustrated  by  a  fragment  of  ihe  Cretan  pocl 
Hylirias,  who  thus  gloric-s  in  his  shiel  l  and  sword;  "  I  till  the 
land  with  them,  i  ptcss  the  wine  front  the  grapes.  On  account 
of  them  I  am  called  the  lord  of  the  Mnoa."  EvcB  ia  the  caae 
of  the  Helots  of  Sparta,  although  their  condition  wan  vufy  hard 
and  they  were  made  l«  perform  atrvfcea  to  any  Spaitintc  who 
might  require  them  to  do  ao^  featiuea  of  n  aiaaiiar  Iribotaiy 
condftkn  an  apparent.  Tbe  ditef  work  of  the  Bdola  was  to 
provide  a  certain  quantity  of  com,  wine  and  oil  for  the  L/rdi  c  f 
the  shares  on  which  they  were  settled  (roughly  8:  rjieditr.Li 
of  barley  a  year  per  share);  i^rsonal  services  to  other  Spa.":iites 
were  exceptional.  Pollux  in  his  account  of  the  Helots  plac« 
them  distinctly  in  an  intermediate  position  Ik t ween  free  men 
and  slaves.  The  fact  that  in  these  instances  governments  had  a 
good  deal  to  say  in  the  regulation  of  the  status  of  such  serfs 
is  well  worth  noting:  it  ciplaina  to  n  great  extent  the  kgal 
limiutions  of  the  power  of  the  lordi>  Even  dowari^  abvei 
bekmgiQg  to  the  Mate  or  to  some  great  tenple  corpoiaiiaa  wen 
treated  better  and  carefully  distingulahed  fmn  private  davea 
by  the  Creeks. 

We  shall  not  be  astonished  to  find,  therefore,  in  the  Hellenistic 
states  of  Asia  a  population  of  peasants  who  seem  to  have  liot  a 
in  a  condition  of  hereditary  subjection  and  adlieren*  to  the 
glebe  on  the  great  estates  of  the  Scioucid  kings  'ice  Roiiow  tzc-* 
in  Lehmann's  BtitrHgt  sur  alUm  Gtukkkit,  li.).  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  customs  of  these  Xaol  /SatfiXucot  went  tttck  to 
the  epoch  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  In  any  case  these  peasants 
(7(up7ol)  were  certainly  not  slave*,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  condition  waa  doaely  beand  vp  with  the  cultivatMW  of  the 
catalcs  where  tbtj  lived.  Tho  icgiilatioa  by  the  Mate  of  the 
dutica  and  customary  iUtus  of  pcaaanta  on  government 
ttims  otit  to  be  one  of  the  roota  of  serfdom  in  the  Rotnan  world, 
which  in  this  respect  as  in  many  others  follow-s  on  the  lines 
laid  down  by  Hellenistic  culture.  It  is  important  for  our  purpose 
to  nut  it  c  that  the  condititsn  of  (moni  was  developed  as  a  result 
of  historic  necessity  by  the  working  of  economic  and  social 
agencies  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Roman  empire  and  was 
made  the  subject  of  regular  legislation  in  the  4th  and  jth 
centuries.  In  the  enactments  of  Justinian,  summing  up  the 
whole  course  of  devehpncnt  (CJ.  xL,  48,  33),  two  daatca  e( 
celbnl  are  djBtinguiBhed--fbe  •dserif^eU,  representing  n  nece 
com|dete  state  of  serfdom,  and  the  free  coloni,  with  property  of 
their  own.  But  the  whole  class,  apart  from  minor  variations, 
w  as  cliarattcrijcd  by  the  idea  that  the  peasants  in  question  were 
jterfs  of  the  soil  {scrvi  lerr.if)  on  which  they  were  settled,  tbou^ 
protected  by  the  laws  in  their  pcrs<inal  and  even  in  their  prardial 
status.  Thus  the  ascription  to  the  soil,  aliliough  originally  a 
consequence  of  .-iscriplion  to  the  tributes  (adscriptio  eaisiinn), 
became  the  mark  of  the  legal  status  of  serfdom.  The  emperors 
actually  tried  in  their  legislation  to  prevent  the  landowners 
from  evicting  their  coloni  and  from  raising  their  rents.  In  this 
way  fixity  of  tenure  and  service  waa  aimed  at  and  to  n  certain 
degree  enforced  by  the  state. 

With  the  break-up  of  the  Roman  empire  the  legal  protection 
in  rc;;.ird  to  .serf.';  could  not  be  k(  pt  up  in  the  same  way  as  before. 
The  we.ik  governmenl*  which  took  the  ]  Jacc  of  imjK  rial  authority 
were  not  able  to  maintain  Ihe  strict  discipline  an  i  the  stre^-  if 
judicial  power  which  would  have  been  ucce&san.-  to  gujiranu-v 
the  tenure  and  status  of  the  serfs.  And  yet  serfdom  became 
the  prevailing  condition  for  the  tower  orders  during  the  middle 
ages.  Custom  and  economic  requirements  produced  checks 
on  the  sway  of  the  masters  which  proved  effectual  even  when 
legal  protectleo  wu  tosulfident.  The  direction  of  cvcnU 
towards  the  formation  of  serfdom  is  already  dearly  noticeable 
in  Celtic  communities.  In  Wales  and  Ireland  the  greater  part 
of  the  rural  working  classes  was  reduced  not  to  a  State  of  sli\  crv. 
but  to  serfdom.   The  nude  slave  (W.  catk)  does  not  piay  aa 
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Important  part  fn  Celtic  economic  arrangements:  there  is  not 
much  room  (or  his  aclivity  as  a  completely  <lci)cndcnt  tool  of 
the  nrnsler.  The  ienule  tiave  ((umai)  was  evidently  much  more 
prominent  in  the  household.  Prices  are  reckoned  out  in  numbers 
of  iuch  liaves  and  there  must  have  been  a  conatant  call  for 
them  both  u  ooDcubfim  and  ti  houekold  awvuu.  A$  for 
iiule  woiknieB  tkQr  no  ddelyiMp  in  Waici,  that  ii  half-fice 
bondmen  with  a  mtaitt  though  base  atanding  in  hw.  Even 
these,  however,  could  not  be  said  to  form  the  social  basis  for 
the  existence  ol  an  upper  fn-e  class.  The  latter  was  numerous, 
not  wealthy  as  a  rule,  and  had  to  undertake  directly  a  great 
part  of  the  common  work;  as  may  be  seen  irom  the  extent  o( 
the  free  and  servile  tenures  on  the  estates  carved  out  for  English 
conquerors  in  Wales  and  Ireland.  Anyhow,  the  tcog  class  of 
half-free  peasants  stands  by  the  side  of  the  smaller  tribesmen  as 
■ubjected  to  heavier  bmdeM  in  ihe  way  o(  taxation  and  aervices 
in  kind.  In  Wales  they  tn  diMribtttcd  Into  gttitts  and  gweiys, 
like  the  free  tribesmen  themselves  and  thus  connected  'with  the 
land,  but  there  is  nothing  to  sliow  that  this  connexion  was 
deemed  a  sen.  it-ude  of  tht  glebe.  The  tie  with  the  fold  If  after 
all  a  personal  one. 

The  Germanic  tribes  moved  on  similar  lines.  Slavery  was 
not  a  natural  inMitution  with  them,  ,-ilthough  it  did  occur.  In 
the  eyes  of  a  R<)m.m  ob?<rvcr,  however,  even  downright  slavery 
was  turned  into  serfdom  by  the  foice  of  drcurostances.  As 
Tadtns  tefls  lis.  the  ancient  Gennans  made  ow  of  their  slaves 
fo  a  diffcfcot  way  from  the  Roeaina.  These  slaves  had  their 
separate  houiehdds,  whHe  the  mssiefs  exacted  tribute  from 
them  in  the  shape  of  torn,  calllc  or  clothes,  and  ihc  s^rrfs  had  to 
obey  to  the  extent  of  rendering  such  tribute  (Tacitus,  Cermiinia. 
ai).  This  means,  of  course,  that  it  was  in  the  inlercsl  of  the 
roaster  to  levy  tribute  and  not  to  organize  slave  labour.  After 
the  conquest  of  the  provinces  by  the  Germanic  invaders  the 
Roman  slock  of  coloni  naturally  combined  with  German  tributary 
peasants  to  form  medieval  serfdom.  A  half-free  group  is  marked 
off  in  the  early  laws  under  the  designation  of  (M,  laid,  tUiom. 
Bat  in  process  of  time  this  group  was  nerfed  with  fraedmco, 
settled  slaves  (urri  eatati)  and  small  freedmen  into  the  numerous 
class  of  serfs  (.sent,  ruslici,  viUani)  which  appears  under  different 
names  in  all  western  European  cour.in.:  The  customary 
reguldlions  of  the  duties  of  an  important  group  of  tliis  class  in 
regard  to  their  lords  are  dearly  expressed  in  the  Bavarian  law 
(7th  century);  serfs  settled  on  the  estates  of  the  church  have 
to  work,  as  a  rule,  three  days  in  the  week  for  their  masters  and 
are  subject  to  divers  rents  and  payments  in  kind.  The  regula- 
tions in  question,  although  entered  in  a  IcyU  lent,  are  not  a 
legislative  enactment  but  the  tcsuU  of  a  stow  pmxcss  of  adjust* 
nent  of  dairas  between  the  coclwastiatl  kndewncfi  end  ouutefs 
on  one  side  and  their  rural  dependents  on  the  other.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  were  largely  representative  of  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  on  Bavarian  estates  belonging  not  only  to  the 
church  but  also  to  the  duke  and  to  lay  lor-ls.  The  old  English 
R<ctititdtnt5  singul'iTum  personorum  (irlh  century)  present  other 
variations  of  the  same  customary  arrangements.  The  rustic 
due  appears  in  them  to  be  difierentiated  into  several  sub- 
dividon*— tlie  g/nuatt  performing  riding  duties  and  occasional 
services,  ths.|wMr»  burdened  with  week  work  and  the  ntstti 
hoUh^  eottagss  and  perionaing  light  work  fo  the  shafM  of  one 
4ty  la  the  week  and  services  to  match  (see  Viiibnmb).  Of 
these  various  groups  that  of  the  gebOrs  corresponds  more  closely 
to  the  continental  serfs (ca/rai,  Htrige,  ttnfreie  Hinlersasten). 

The  dualism  characteristic  of  medieval  serfdom,  its  fotmalion 
out  of  debased  freedom  and  rising  servitude,  may  Ixr  traced  all 
through  the  history  of  the  middle  ages.  French  jurists  of  the 
t3th  century,  e.g.,  lay  stress  on  a  fundamental  difference  in  law 
between  the  complete  serf  whose  very  body  belongs  to  his  lord 
(cf.  the  GenAan  Leibeigenicha/t)  and  the  villein  or  roturier,  who 
fo  only  bound  to  perform  certain  duties  and  0U(iht  not  to  be 
funhM'  cpptMsed  by  the  JaadowaeiB  en  wJioae  aott  lie  is  ssttkd 
(Beautnanetr,  Cfntume  it  Betnmisit).  But  the  same  tests  whkh 

drn-:'.-  xhr  V.rr  l>.r'w-;i:i  rl:.^  t'.',.i  .i'^;  r\-.,l.-_  'i  dear  that  (here 
were  ao  othei  guaraniecs  lo  the  auiuLciiance  oi  the  rights  of  the 


superior  rustics  than  the  moral  sense  and  the  scU  isterest  of 
their  masters.  Should  the  lords  infringe  the  well-established 
rights  of  their  subjecu,  the  latter  had  no  court  to  appeal  to  and 
only  God  could  inflict  punishment  on  the  oppressors.  It  must 
be  added,  however,  that  even  in  the  darkest  tines  of  feudal 
sway,  economic  forces  provided  some  pratectfon  for  the  pcannu 
who  had  lost  the  means  of  appealing  to  legal  remedies.  A 
certain  balance  had  to  be  struck  in  most  cases  between  the 
greet*  and  selfishness  of  the  class  of  landowners  and  the  necessary 
requirements  and  human  as[nration5  of  the  subjects.  Feudal 
masters  could  not  aflord  to  act  with  the  ruthless  cruelty  of 
slaveholders  relying  on  govcrnmetit  and  civiiixaiioa  to  back 
their  claims  to  a  complete  sway  over  their  human  chattels. 
Lords  who  did  not  wiib  to  see  thdr  estates  deserted  had  to 
submit  to  the  rufo  of  cwtom  in  respect  of  elections.  And  the 
screen  of  rural  custom  proved Imfideat  to  aQow  of  the  growth 
of  some  proi>crty  in  thehsnds  of  Ihe  tmling  dass,  a  result  which 
in  itself  rendcn-d  possible  further  emancipation. 

A  very  instructive  example  of  the  formation  of  serfdom  is 
presented  by  the  history  of  Russia.  Personal  slaver>'  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  existed  in  the  West  was  practised  in  ancient 
Russia  (kholopi)  and  arose  chiclly  from  conquest,  but  also  frorn 
voluntary  subjection  in  cases  of  great  hardship  and  from  the 
redemption  of  fines  and  debts  (cf.  the  O.  Eng.  wU-lktme).  But 
the  nun^  of  pcnonalaeiis  was  not  large  and  they  were  prindp* 
ally  to  be  met  fo  the  hottsdields  of  great  people.  TheflNttmasi 
of  the  pesautiy  was  originally  free.  Even  when  in  the  oouise 
of  time  Undownership  was  appropriated  by  the  crown;  the 
ecclesiastical  corporations  and  the  nobles,  the  tillers  of  the  land 
retained  their  [«:rsonal  freedom  and  were  considered  to  be  farmers 
holding  their  plots  under  contracts.  They  were  free  to  leave 
their  farms  provided  they  were  able  to  etiect  a  settlement  in 
reg.ird  to  all  outstanding  rent  arrears  and  debts.  Members  of 
the  household  who  were  not  directly  responsible  for  the  fanns 
could  took  out  foe  their  livefaliood  as  they  pitiswl  The  custom 
of  the  cowatiy  gradually  took  the  shqie  of  a  siamltaaeans 
resettlement  of  aD  conditions  oi  rural  occapathn  aboot  St 
George's  day  (November  24),  that  is  after  the  gathering  of  the 
harvest  and  the  practical  winding  up  of  rural  work.  Such  was 
the  legal  state  of /.ff.iirs  up  to  the  end  of  the  i6th  cctitury.  A 
great  ch.sngc  supcrxencd,  however,  through  the  sJow  working  of 
economic  and  political  causes.  The  i>easant$  settled  under  the 
sway  of  noble&  and  churcho  could  very  seldom  produce  a  clean 
bill  in  regard  to  their  money  relations  with  the  landlords.  They 
generally  had  to  account  for  arrears  and  got  into  debt  from  the 
very  start  by  taking  o%'cr  stock  with  the  farm.  The  k>nger  they 
rcaiained  oa  the  same  plot,  the  SMie  entangled  became  the  tim 
of  their  ceenomfe  dependcnee.  Thus,  es  la  the  esse  of  many 
Roman  coloni,  thoroughly  free  settlers  gradtially  lapsed  into  a 
state  of  perpetual  subjection  from  which  they  could  not  emanci- 
pate themselves  by  legal  mtan.s.  On  the  other  hand,  the  growth 
of  the  Muscovite  state  with  its  fiscal  and  governmental  re<)uirc- 
raents  involved  a  watchful  repartition  of  burdens  among  the 
population  and  led  ultimately  to  a  system  of  collective  liability 
in  which  the  farms  wete  eonaidemi  chiefly  as  the  sources  of 
taxable  income.  The  government  was  directly  interested  in 
maintaining  their  efikiency  and  in  preventing  migratioos  and 
dcaotions  which  led  to  a  weakening of  the  teqmyingoommunitics. 
A  third  aspect  of  the  question  must  eho  not  be  desregarded, 
namely,  the  keen  competition  between  landowners  trying  to 
attract  settlers  to  their  estates  at  the  expense  of  their  needy 
or  less  powerful  neighbours.  The  first  legislative  measures  of 
the  Moscow  njlers  directed  towards  the  establishment  of  a  servile 
class  similar  to  the  Roman  coloni  fall  into  the  first  years  of  the 
I7lh century  (a.o.  1601, 1606)  ami  consist  in  enactments  against 
landowners  depriving  their  ncighlxiurs  of  the  tillers  of  their 
estates.  But  matters  were  dearly  ripe  for  a  wider  applicaiioa 
of  the  vieer  that  the  pesisnt  ought  to  sdck  to  the  eoO.  sad  the 
restoration  of  the  Muscovite  empire  undec  the  Komanovs 
brought  with  it  the  consolidation  of  all  rural  arrangemeata 
around  this  principle.  Peter  the  Great  regularized  and  com- 
pleted this  cvolutioo  byeficcting  a  comprebeoMve  cadastre  and 
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ecsni*  ol  the  ninl  population.  Hie  ultimate  result  was,  bo wcver, 
•ot  ttif  the  iilly  of  peasant  tMUUce,  but  the  subjectioQ  of  the 
coiiK  pcMUt  pepidatioii  M  A«cpmt«  dsM  (ICr^^etfrit)  t»  Uw 
personal  may  of  the  haJeinieii.  TheataleiMtatedtanceiUfai 

extent  on  the  public  character  of  this  subjection  and  drew 
distinctions  between  personal  slavery  and  serfdom.  In  the 
midst  of  the  pea&anrs  themselves  there  lived  a  consciousness 
of  their  special  claims  a.s  to  tenant  right,  claims  which  sometimes 
assumed  the  shape  of  the  quaint  saying,  "The  KimJ  is  ours, 
though  we  are  yours."  But,  in  fact,  serfdom  naturally  took  the 
form  o(  an  ugly  ownership  of  live  chattels  on  the  part  of  a 
privilasad  dait,  and  all  aotrts  of  excesses,  of  cruelty,  ruthless 
MpMtatloKaad  wanton  caprice,  IdOowod  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Fawar^pttiett  iiMhioMthtahwtt  lathe  igthcwrtaiyty^^ 
cutM  aa  ta  by  humaidtariaa  eonstdemtfaMk  Tha  ftMe 
of  a  state  built  up  on  the  basis  of  serfdom  pfWWd  liM<eQBata 
to  meet  the  taiki  of  modern  times.  Private  enterprise  and 
the  free  a))[)licatii>n  of  capital  and  labour  were  hindered  in  every 
way  by  the  bondage  of  the  peasant  class.  Even  such  a  necessary 
measure  as  that  of  moving  cuhivaiors  to  the  rich  soil  of  the  south 
was  thwarted  by  the  adherence  of  the  northern  peasantry  to  the 
glebe.  On  the  humanitarian  and  liberal  Ideas  making  for 
emancipation  we  med  wot  dwell,  aa  thcr  are  teU-evidenL  Alter 
leveial  haif-heaitcd  wXbtaifU  dtociad  m  the  come  of  Nicholaa 
I.^  le^  to  face  the  question  wUte  ttfeguaidlag  at  the  Mune 
time  the  rights  and  privileges  ol  the  eld  afbtoaacyttbenonl 
coUapsr  of  the  n  rl^imt  during  the  Crimean  war  brotight 
about  the  Ema.-wji.ition  Act  of  the  igth  of  Februar)'  xR6i.  by 
which  some  15  miniuTis  <  f  serfs  were  freed  from  bondage.  The 
most  characteristic  ft-.iture  of  this  act  was  that  the  peasants, 
as  distinct  from  household  servants,  received  not  only  personal 
freedom  but  allotments  in  Land  in  certain  proportions  to  their 
fomae  lwW*"g»  The  state  indemnified  the  former  landowners, 
■ad  the  poaiaata  had  to  redeem  the  loan  Iqr  yvtAy  payments 
eitepdlBg  over  a  nunber  of  yean. 

If  we  torn  bach  from  this  coui»«t  development  to  the  history 
of  aerfdoea  andeoBandpatton  in  the  Weat striking  contrasu  appear. 
Aa  we  have  already  noticed,  medieval  serfdom  in  the  West  was 
the  result  of  a  process  of  customary  feudal  growth  hardly  inter- 
fered with  by  1  ,:U:..!  governments.  The  loosening  of  lx)rj<lage 
is  also,  to  a  great  extent,  prepared  by  the"  working  of  l  eal 
economic  agencies.  Villeins  and  serfs  in  France  rise  grnLkially 
hi  the  aodal  scale,  redeem  many  of  the  onerous  services  of 
feudalism  and  practically  acquire  tenant-right  on  most  of  the 
phNa  occupied  hy  them.  TocqpeviUe  has  pointed  out  that 
afaeady  hcfbre  the  leveihithm  of  17S9  the  greater  part  of  the 
territory  of  France  was  in  the  hands  of  small  peasant  owners, 
and  moidcm  researches  have  confirmed  Tocqucvnlle's  estimate. 
Thus  feudal  overlordship  in  France  had  rcs<jK  cd  il=clf  Into  a 
superficial  dominion  undermined  in  all  directions  by  economic 
rcaliticn.  The  fact  that  there  still  existed  all  kinds  of  survivals 
of  harsh  forms  of  dependence,  e.g.  the  bondage  of  the  serfs  in 
the  Jun  Mountains,  only  rendered  the  contrast  between  1<  g,.l 
conditiona  and  social  realities  more  pointed.  The  night  of  the 
4th  of  August  1 7&9  put  an  end  to  this  contrast  at  one  stroke  and 
the  further  histiMty  o(  rural  popwlatlea  came  to  depend  entirely 
on  the  play  of  free  eompethloB  aad  free  coDtmct 

The  evolution  of  serfdom  in  Germany  was  effected  by  the 
working  of  somewhat  more  complicated  causes.  The  regulating 
influence  of  government  made  itsilf  \A\  to  a  Rrcatcr  extent, 
especially  in  the  cast.  The  colonization  of  the  cajitcrn  prosinces 
and  the  struggle  against  the  Sla\-s  t.eccssitatcd  a  stronger  con- 
centration of  aristocratic  power,  and  the  reception  of  Roman 
law  during  the  isth  and  i6th  centuries  hardencxi  the  forms  of 
inhjectioa  od^hmted  by  CHitmnaiy  conditions.  It  may  be  said 
b  a  flCnMl  fngr  that  GonnBy  occupied  b  thk  respect,  as  in 
many  odMaiaabtcnBedlatepQMthmbetweeD  the  west  of  Eorope 
and  Roidc.  emancipation  ftiQowed  abo  a  middle  coone.  It 
was  brought  about  chiefly  by  govommental  measuiei,  althovgb 
the  ground  was  to  a  ^rcat  extent  prepared  by  social  evolution. 
The  reforms  of  Sti  in  and  Hardenberg  in  Prxissia,  of  the  Frrnrh 
and  of  tbdi  clients  in  South  Germany,  opened  the  way  for  a 


gradual  redemption  of  the  peasantry.  Petaonal  serfdom  jLtSM 
tiauckajti  was  abolished  fint,  hereditary  subjectioa  (Eri— hf 
ttlwtjtiiiO  foUowed  neat.  FmanriMtiimiathisciaewaaatCBa. 
aected  with  a  reoognitioa  of  the  fuB  tenaat'fiiht  of  the  peeaaota; 

tbey  had  to  part  with  a  good  deal  of  their  land.  To  the  Last  the 
landowners  were  not  disturbed  in  their  economic  predomirtance, 
and  succeeded  very  well  b  working  their  estates  by  the  help  ol 
agricultural  labourers  and  farmers.  In  the  «e^t  the  small 
peasant  proprietorship  had  a  bctii  r  chanvc,  but  it  arose  in  the 
course  of  economic  competition  rather  than  through  any  gcocral 
recognition  of  tenant-right.  On  the  whole  serfdom  appears  as  a 
characteristic  corollary  of  feudalism.  Itgrewupaaa  cnasfiqiiiiwe 
of  customary  subjection  and  natural  hnahiBdiy;  it  nidtBd  away 
with  the  combg  b  of  an  induatrial  aad  CBauMMUaicii 

Atmioarnia.— Walton.  HiMn  it  tadmtp  dSM  FtmH^mit: 
F)iuly.WiaK>wa.  Re^tniyUtpidi*  det  Uatntehtn  Alttrtumt,  t*. 
"  Cdofli  ":  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  Rtckerthes  tur  ^vetquei  problhma 
d'kistoire;  Intlilulions  f>cJtliirue$  de  Ic  Franct  (L'aUrm  rt  U  dematnt 
rural):  F.  Sccbohm.  tngli^k  Villatt  Community  (lS8j):  f  \  mo- 
gradoff,  Tht  Gronth  0/  iKe  Uanor  (1905);  G.  Waiu,  Dtuluki  I'o/m- 
sunistttthichu  (1844.  ff.);  P.  Vioilet,  HiUeirt  dm  drmt  ftwigrit 
(3rd  ed.,  190S):  Ennlmann.  CrxAtcAte  der  LeibtiftMschan  tm  Xkn- 
lond;  Kluchevsky,  Lecture t  cm  Ik*  Hiitery  of  Ruiita  (in  RuMian),  ii. 
( 1 906) ;  C.  Hantcn,  Die  A  ufkebuni  der  Lethettentclmjt  in  StiUttrit  mmd 
lli^hlein  (i8/>t):G.  F.  Knapp,  Die  Bauembefretuni  tH  Preusteu  (1687); 
I!iindiivr:erbu<:h  der  Slaatritsser.ichajten,  cd.  by  Conrad  and  Lntis, 
j.M.  "  Bauembefrciung,"  "  Unfreihot,"  "  Grundherrschaft."  (P.Vl) 

nMB»  MHAN  TOBIAS  (i 740-1814).  Swedish  sculptor, 
waa  boea  aa  the  8th  of  Septemhec  1740  b  Stofkholm.  Alter 
etudybg  for  tone  time  ta  Paris  he  went  to  Rogae,  where  he 

remained  for  twelve  >'ears  and  sodptured  a  number  of  groups 
in  marble,  including,  besides  subjects  from  classical  mytholo^-, 
a  colossal  representation  of  "  History,"  in  which  are  depicted 
the  achievements  of  Gusiavus  Adolphus  before  the  Chancellor 
Oxenstierna.  It  was  in  Rome  also  that  he  modcUed  the  statue 
of  Gustavus  III.,  subsequently  cast  in  bronze  and  purchased  by 
the  city  of  Stockholm  in  1 796.  Sergei  returned  to  Stockholm  b 
I779and  contbued  to  produce  his  worlcs  there.  Among  them  are 
a  toaab  br  Giataviia  Vasa,  a  monument  to  I>escartes,  and  a 
bnewBelbthedMirchofStChwoabStockhoha,rrprcsfntbc 
the  ResameUoB.  He  died  b  hit  native  dly  ea  the  adth  of 
February  1814. 

SERGINSK.  UPPER  and  LOWER,  two  towns  of  East  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Perm,  53  and  .u  m.  W.S.W.  of  Ekaterin- 
burg respectively.  They  arc  noted  for  their  iron-works.  Upper 
Serginsk,  which  had  a  population  of  8000  in  i  R97.  yields  annually 
over  8000  tons  of  pig-iron  and  1 3.000  tons  of  steel.  Lower 
Scr^nsk,  with  14,000  bhabitants,  yields  about  7150  tons  of  pig- 
iron  and  t4,soo  tons  of  tteeL  The  latter  town  is  wdl  built  aad 
has  a  monument  to  Aleiaader  XL  Mineral  watcn  Cedplmnua) 
are  found  dose  by. 

SEROIPB  (originally  Sciem  D'tet^-KcY).  a  anal  Atlaatk 
slate  of  Brazil.  Ir -jndcd  N.  by  Alag6as,  E.  by  the  Atlantic, aad 
S.  am!  W.  by  B.ifii  i.  .Area,  15,093  sq.  m.  Pop.  dooo)  356.164. 
three  fourths  haU-c.i.si«  and  negroes.  The  SAo  Francisco  forms 
its  northern  boundary,  and  the  drainage  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  state  is  northward  and  eastward  to  th.it  river.  The 
southern  half  of  the  state,  however,  slopes  eastward  and  is 
drained  directly  into  the  Atlantic  through  a  number  Ot  MaB 
rivets,  the  laneat  of  which  are  the  Irapinnga  (whoae  aeorce  is 
in  thestateof  iahb  and  which  iicalled  Vaia  Bariiiat  its  awBlh), 
the  Real,  and  the  Cotinguiba.  These  itieaim  ar«  aavigabk  far 
short  distances,  but  are  obstructed  by  sand-hars  at  their  monthly 
that  of  Cotinguiba  being  especially  dangcroia.  The  surface 
of  the  state  re5cmb!<-5  in  part  that  of  Bahia,  with  a  rone  of 
forestetl  lands  near  the  roast,  and  back  of  this  a  higher  r^r.c  of 
rough  open  country,  called  agrttUs.  There  is  a  s.\ndy  belt  along 
the  coast,  and  the  western  frontier  is  slightly  mountainoos. 
The  btennedute  lands  are  highly  fertile,  especially  b  the 
forested  rei^,  where  tha  nlafaO  b  abudaiiL  Further  uiland 
the  year  b  divided  fatto  wct  aad  diy  ieasoas  with  occasional 
prolonged  droughu.  Thcae  districts  are  paatonl.  aad  Che  laws 
fertile  lands  are  cultivated  for  sugar,  cotton,  maize,  tohaooe, 
rice,  beans,  and  mondMica— sugsr  being  tbe  prbdpal  predsct. 
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Rubber  nnd  some  other  natural  products  arc  exported.  There 
is  only  one  railway  in  the  state,  which  runs  horn  AracajO  north- 
ward to  Cspeiia,  n-iih  a  branch  running  westward  to  SimAo  Dias. 
The  only  manufacturing  indiotlktof  importance  are  cotton  mills, 
Mgv  f •ctorie*  and  diaUUetiea,  one  of  the  laiictt  toflu  uiiacft 
io  BnuS  bang  bolted  at  RkduNlo  Dctr  Lmagdni.  There 
we  BO  fpod  pofto  en  tiM  eotit  IwcMiie  of  the  tin  at  the  «Mihi 
of  thethfcn. 

The  capital  of  the  sti'f  15  Aiara'Ci  fp^jp  i6,rt,6;  1906 

estimate,  *5,ooo),  on  ihc  .owcr  course,  or  estuary,  oi  the  Cotin- 
guiba  river,  rear  the  coast.  The  bar  at  the  entrance  to  this  river 
b  excepliooally  dangerous,  and  the  port  is  frequented  only  by 
coasting  veciels  of  light  draught.  The  town  stands  on  a  sandy 
phia,  «m1  Ihm  ate  sand  dunes  within  the  dty  limits.  The 
pahlie  buihUofB  an  a  large  plain  church  with  un&aiahed  twin 
towen,  the  tovenuaeet  palace,  the  kfislativc  halls,  a  aonaal 
school  and  pvbBe  hoa|ittaL  The  other  principal  towns  are 
Estanda  (pop.  1890,  14,555)  on  R'o  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state,  with  manulacluxcs  of  cotton  textiles,  cigars 
and  dgarcttcs,  and  soap,  and  an  active  trade;  Laranjeiras 
(11,350),  in  a  highly  productive  sugar  district  N.  of  the  capital; 
Cap'cUa  (ii,oj4);  SimSo  Dias  (10,984);  Lagarto  (10,473); 
SSo  Chr;s!nvSo  formerly  Sergipe  d'cl-Rey  (879J),  the  old  capital, 
iiL-.i:  ilif  111  11  h  of  the  Irapiranga,  and  Maroim  (7851}. 

SeaoIUS,  sr,  fcneially  aaodated  with  St  Baccfaiii»  one  o( 
the  BMttedehntedmar^  at  ChriMba  antiquity.  Htafcsthrat 
it  oa  the  7th  of  October,  and  the  centre  of  hi  cult  wet  Reufa, 
or  Rosafa.  in  Syria,  in  the  province  of  Augusta  Euphralesia. 
This  town,  which  since  the  rni  Irllc  of  the  5th  century  was  also 
called  Sergiopolis,  acquired  imporiancc  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage, 
end  became  a  bishop's  see  (Le  Quicn,  Oriens  Christ,  ii.  gsi). 
The  cult  of  the  saint  spread  rapidly.  In  JS3  we  And  a  church  oi 
St  Seigius  St  Eitha,  in  Batanaca  (Waddington,  Imcriptions  de 
Syrkf  n.  aia4)— the  most  andent  example  of  a  dedication  of  this 
hind.  la  the  6th  century  St  Seisiiia  was  hooouicd  in  the  West 
(Gregory  of  Tours,  De  |i(«rja  mvlfmm,  90.  Aooaidiof  to  thcic 
Attc  (which,  however,  hkve  Httk  ai^OTtyK  ^  Si^ilia  and 
Bacchus  were  soldiers.  laact  ihty  afc  moat  (enenlly  tqmwated 
in  military  costume. 

Soe  Act*  tantttnm  (October),  iB.  lias-^;  AwAd^  Bdlandiana, 
aiv.  3;j-395-  (H.  Dfi.) 

SBROIUS,  the  name  of  four  pope*. 

Scaoius  I.,  pope  (tom  6S7  to  701,  came  of  an  Antiochcne 
{amUy  which  had  settled  at  Falermo.  He  was  elected  after  a 
fieree  Mn(^  between  two  other  candidates,  Faichal  and 
TheodofC.  ia  the  aecond  year  of  Ms  pontfficate  he  baptized 
King  Cead  walla  of  Wessex  at  Rome.  For  rejecting  certain  canons 
of  the  Trullan  (Quiniscxt)  council  of  692,  Justinian  II.  com- 
manded his  arrest  and  transportation  to  Constantinople,  but  the 
militia  of  Ravenna  and  the  Fentapolis  forced  the  imperial 
protospatharius  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  oaiiy  OUt  bfl Ofden. 
Sergius  was  f&Uowcd  by  John  VI.  as  pope, 

Sehcivs  II.,  pope  from  844  to  847,  a  Roman  of  noble  birth, 
elected  by  the  c)«gy  and  people  to  nieceed  Grefoiy  IV.,  waa 
forthwith  connaaied  withmit  wahfaig  for  the  NBcdon  of  the 
emperor  Lothair,  who  accordingly  sent  his  son  Louis  with  an 
army  to  punish  the  breach  of  faith.  A  pacific  arrangement  was 
ultimately  made,  and  Louis  was  crowned  king  of  Lombardy  by 
Sergius-  He  was  a  man  of  weak  health,  suffering  much  from 
gout,  and  abandoned  the  direct  ion  of  affairs  to  unworthy  persons, 
whose  administration  provoked  many  complaints.  In  this 
pontificate  Rome  was  ravaged,  and  (he  churches  of  St  Peter  and 
St  Paal  fobbed,  by  Safacena(Auciat  846).  Scninawaasocceeded 
byUelV. 

SEacitn  III.,  elected  pope  by  ooe  of  the  factions  in  Rome 
in  84)8,  simultaneously  with  John  TX.,  was  expelled  from  the 

cily  by  his  adversaries.  Circumstances  becoming  more  favour- 
able, he  reappeared  in  go4,  seized  the  two  claimants,  Leo  \' 
and  Christopher,  who  were  disputing  the  succession  of  Ri-nedict 
IV.,  and  had  them  strangled.  His  adherents  rallied  round  the 
Miarius  llteophylact,  a  powerful  Roman  functionary,  and  his 
ntfe  Tbcodoni.  Serfiiii  it  reputed  to  have  bees  the  lover  ol 


I  Theodora's  daughter  Maroiia,  by  whom  he  is  said  to  have  had  a 
son,  who  became  pope  as  John  XI.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the 
so-called  "  pornocracy."  Unlike  John  IX.  and  his  successors, 
Sergius  was  very  hostile  to  the  memory  ol  Pope  Formosus,  and 
lefuaed  to  lecesniie  any  of  the  ocdinationa  ceiebiated  byhiai, 
thaa  eanrinf  frave  iBsaedcii.  He  alio  affected  to  cotaider  at 
aat^papes,  not  only  John  DC,  but  also  his  successors  down  to 
and  including  Christopher.  He  restored  the  Lateran  basilica, 
which  hnd  fr.llcn  down  in  897.  He  died OD  tbi  of  April 911^ 
and  was  succeeded  by  Anastasius  LU. 

Sercius  IV.,  pope  from  ici-j  ^)  lou,  onginally  bore  the  name 
of  Bucca  porca  {Ot  porci).  He  waa  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of 
the  feudd  aobBky  of  the  dty;  he  waa  toceeeded  ly  Beaedkt 
VUI. 

SBROIYEVO,  a  town  of  Biaeia,  b  the  foveniaeat  oi  Moieav, 
44  IB.  by  laQ  NJifX  of  Meaeow.  It  haa  gnttm  up  rniad  Ae 
■aeoastery  or  tnn  of  Ttoitdeo-Sefglyevdcaya.  It  ts  situated 

in  a  beautiful  rn  inrry.  the  buildings  extending  partly  ovi  r  the 
hill  occupied  by  the  n.ou^iUry  and  partly  over  the  valley  below. 
Including  the  suburbs  it  had,  in  1884,  31,400  inhabitants,  and 
31 .413  in  igoo.  Sergiyevo  has  long  been  renowned  for  its  manu- 
facture of  holy  pictures  (painted  and  carved),  spoons, and  Other 
articles  carved  in  wood,  especially  toys,  which  are  sold  to  pilgrintt 
who  resort  to  the  place  to  the  nwnbcr  of  loo^ooq  annually. 

The  Tnniak  or  Trinity  uemBtciy  b  the  meet  aaaed  ipol  in 
middle  RuMia,  the  Great  Ruriaoi  ngafdmg  H  irilh  men 
veneratioo  tlun  even  the  cathcdnb  and  lelica  of  the  Kremlin 
at  Moacow.  It  occupies  a  picturesque  lite  on  the  top  of  a  hUl, 
protected  on  two  sides  by  deep  rmvines  and  steep  slof>es.  The 
walls,  25  to  50  ft.  in  height,  are  fortified  by  nine  towers,  one  of 
which  is  a  prison  for  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  offenders. 
Thirteen  churches,  induding  the  Troitskiy  (Triotty)  and  Uspen- 
skiy  cathedrals,  a  bell-tower,  a  theological  academy,  various 
buddings  for  monks  and  pilgrims,  and  a  hoqtital  Mend  within 
the  precincts,  which  are  two-thirds  of  a  mile  is  drcuit.  A  mall 
wooden  church,  erected  by  the  moidc  Siei|hll,  aad  afterwards 
burned  (1391)  by  the  Tatars,  steed  en  the  rite  now  occupied  by 
the  cathedral  of  the  Trinity,  which  was  built  In  r4  jj,  and  contains 
the  relics  of  Sergius,  as  well  as  ccclcsiaitic  treasures  of  priceless 
value  and  a  holy  picture  which  has  frequently  been  brought  into 
requisition  in  Russian  campaigns.  The  L'spen«ky  cathedral 
was  erected  in  1585;  close  beside  it  are  the  graves  of  Tsar  Boris 
Godunov  (died  in  1605)  and  his  family.  In  the  southern  part  of 
the  monaMciy  it  thechoidiof  Sergius,  beneath  which  are^iocibua 
rooms  wheit  aooyooo  dianen  are  distributed  fratis  eveiy  ytu  to 
the  pilgrims.  The  bdl-tower,  320  ft.  Ugh,  hat  a  bell  wei^iing 
64  tons.  Several  monasteries  of  less  importance  exist  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  1340  two  brothers  erected  a  church  on  the 
5;x)t.  The  elder  took  monastic  orders  under  the  name  of  Scrgiuj, 
and  became  famous  among  the  peasants  around.  His  monastery 
acquireil  great  fame  and  became  the  wealthiest  in  middle  Russia. 
Ivan  the  Terrible  in  1561  made  it  the  centre  of  the  ecclcsiauical 
province  of  Meacoer.  During  the  Polish  invas'on  at  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  ccatviy  it  oifiBiml  the  aatioMl  resittaiiGe.  la 
ifa8-i<a9  it  edthitood  a  Ateen  noaftha'  ticge  by  the  Mm;  at 
a  later  date  the  monks  took  a  lively  part  fai  the  ocganization  of 
the  army  which  crushed  the  outbreak  of  the  peasants.  In  1685 
Peter  the  Great  took  refuge  here  from  the  rrvolieti  slrcllzi,  or 
Muscovite  military  guards.  The  theological  seminary,  founded 
in  1744  and  transformed  in  i.Sr4  into  OB  acadCBiy,  nckODed 
Piaton  and  Philarete  among  its  pupils. 

SBRIBMA,  or  C^KiAiu,  a  South-Anterican  bird,  sufficiently 
well  described  and  figured  in  C.  de  L.  Marcgrav's  voA  {UiO, 
nr.  Hal.  BntiUot,  p.  ses),  poMhuinoiidy  published  by  De  tact 
in  1(48,  to  be  recc^ixed  by  succeeding  ornithologists,  aoMng 
whom  M.  J.  Brisson  In  1760  acknowledged  it  as  forming  a 
distinct  genus  Coruzmj.  while  Linnaeus  regarded  it  as  a  second 
species  of  Palcmedca  (see  Screamer),  under  the  name  of  P. 
cristjlii.  F.nRlishtd  by  J.  Latham  in  1785  (Syncpsis.  v  :o]  the 
"  Crested  Screamer,"— aa  appellation  since  transfcited  to  a 
wholly  different  bird.  Nothing  more  seems  to  have  been  known 
of  it  in  Europe  till  iSoi},  when  Aaia  puUkbed  at  Madrid  his 
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otMcrvMioDSonUiebirdsoi  Paraguay  (A puntamientos,So. 340), 
lAadB  he  gnc  an  account  of  it  under  the  name  of  "  Saria," 
vdiicb  H  bon  uwng  Uw  Guanuiis,— that  of  "  Cariama  "  being 
•piiM  to  it  Iqr  the  PMugOM  MttlnB,  and  both  opitaaive  of 
oidlaaiy  ay.^  It  traa  not,  however,  until  1809  tlHt  thia  very 
reraaitible  foim  cum  to  be  autoptically  dcKiibed  KkatificaUy. 
This  was  done  by  the  elder  GcoRroy  St-Hilaire  {Ann.  du  muslutn, 
xiii.  pp.  362- 370,  pi.  j6),  who  had  seen  a  specimen  in  the  Lisbon 
museum;  and,  though  knowing  it  hjd  already  been  received 
into  scientiik  nomcnclalurc,  he  called  it  anew  hficrcdactylus 
marcpatti.  In  181 1  J.  K.  W.  lUigcr,  without  having  m  i  n  an 
CXUnple,  renamed  the  genus  DUholapkus—A  term  which  has 
riace  been  frequently  applied  to  it—placing  it  in  the  curious 
CMieiics  of  focins  having  liitk  affinity  which  hit  called  AUttmda. 
la  the  caoK  of  hia  tiavda  fai  BcaaO  (tttf-tltr),  Prince  Max  of 
Wied  net  with  this  bird,  and  In  1823  there  appeared  from  hia. 
pen  If.  Act.  Acad.  L.-C.  not.  curioswum,  x\.  pt.  2,  pp.  341-350. 
tab.  xh-  )  .T  very  gcxw!  contribution  to  its  history,  embellished 
by  a  faithful  lile-siicd  figiirc  of  its  head.  The  same  year  Tcm- 
minck  figured  it  in  the /'/ijn<-/i<'j  co/priVci  :  N  ()  157  !  It  is  not  easy 
to  say  when  any  example  of  the  bird  first  came  under  the  eyes 
ol  BlitUi  onkkolacbto:  bat  1»  Ite  Zooloilnl  Pmrnikut  for 


Scriema. 


l956(p|».  i^li)  W.  Martin deacAcdthc  viKeral  and  ottcological 
aaatonyoi  one  which  had  been  received  alive  the  preceding  year. 
The  Serieina.  owing  to  its  long  leg*  and  neck,  stand*  some  two 

feet  or  more  in  height,  and  in  menaprries  beara  itself  with  a  &latHy 
deportment.  Its  mght  red  beak.  iKe  bare  bluish  skin  surruuixJing 
its  UfKc  Krey  eyes,  and  the  tufti  of  elongated  fctlhrrs  sprinijinR 
vertically  from  it»  lores,  give  it  a  pleasing  and  anim.itcd  eK|.;c^  ion . 
but  its  plumage  generally  is  of  an  inconspicuous  ochreous  grey  alx)\e 
and  duH  white  beneath. — the  (cathera  of  the  unper  parts,  which  on 
the  neck  and  throat  are  lone  and  loose,  being  barred  by  fine  ligug 
■Mrking*  of  dark  brown,  wnile  those  of  the  lower  parts  are  more 
or  less  striped.  The  wing-riuills  are  brownish  black,  banded  with 
mottled  white,  and  lho>e  of  die  l.iil.  except  the  middle  p.iir,  whirh  are 
wholly  Kteyi»h  brown,  arc  bandcil  wiih  mottled  white  at  li  n-  l  .v-f  .nul 
the  lip.  but  dark  brown  for  the  re*t  of  llitlr  length.  The  U-gs  .ire 
red.  The  Scriema  inhabits  the  camtws  nr  cli  v.»tcd  open  parts  of 
Brazil,  from  the  neighlxiurhood  of  rcrtumbuco  to  the  Kio  de  la 
Plata,  extending  inland  as  far  aa  Matto  GroMO  Qong.  to*),  and 
occurring  alio,  though  sparsely,  in  Fteaguay.  It  nvea  la  the  high 
grass,  running  away  in  a  stoojoing  posture  to  avoid  diaoovery  on 
bein^  appraacned.  and  taking  flight  only  at  the  utmost  need.  Yet 
it  builds  Its  nest  in  ihir  k  hu>hi"»  or  trees  at  about  a  man's  height  from 
the  ground,  tturtin  Living  two  c.;^'-,  which  Professor  Burmeistcr 

likens  to  those  of  the  Land-Rail  in  colour.*  The  young  are  hatched 

•  Yet  Forbes  autes  (A*>.  iMt,  p.  358)  that  Stritmu  taam  from 
5iri. "  a  diminuiive  of  Indian  extraction."  and  Am,  the  PDrtiiguew 
name  for  the  Rhea  (we  Eno).  the  whole  thuo  mcaamg  "Uttle 

Rhea." 

•  This  distiiyuisheil  .imli  ir  tw.  c  1  the  figure  given  by  Thicne- 
■wnn  IFartffiaiuiHUSttiek.  guammi.  Vogti,  pi.  Uxit.  hg.  14)  as 


fully  coveted  tdih  grey  down,  relieved  by  brown,  attd  remain  for 
some  time  in  the  nest.  The  food  of  the  adult  it  afaMOec  aadaai^ilir 
animal. — insects,  c*|Mcia''y  large  ants,  laaUa,  Baanla  and  makat, 
but  it  alao  eau  certain  large  red  berries. 

Until  i8to  the  Seriema  was  believed  to  be  without  aay  aaar 
relative  in  the  living  world  of  birds;'  but  In  the  Zoological  Pro- 
cenfinfi  for  that  year  (PP' 334~3i^^  Hiril  iuli  ilf^nt^Jan  allied 
species  discovered  by  n.  C.  C.  Burmeistcr  in  the  territory  of  the 
Argentine  Republic*  This  bird,  which  has  since  been  regarded  as 
entitled  to  generic  diviswn  under  the  name  o(  Ckumni  burmeuten 
IPJlJS.,  1870.  p.  466.  pi.  xxxvi.),  and  seems  to  be  known  in  ita 
native  country  as  the  **  Chunnia, '  differs  from  the  Serietna  by  fre- 
quenting forest  or  at  least  bushy  districts.  It  is  also  darker  in  colour, 
has  leu  of  the  frontal  crest,  shorter  legs,  a  k>nger  tail,  and  the  mark-- 
ings  beneath  take  the  form  of  bars  rather  than  U(iMi»  while  the  biB» 
eves  and  legs  are  all  black.  In  other  reqxcta the oilinaBe  baMaCB 
the  two  biitla  seems  to  be  immateriaL 

Then  are  few  hirdt  which  have  more  enRited  the  taaonnmrr 
than  thia.  and  the  reaaon  leema  to  be  plain.  The  Setieoia  mutt  be 
ngaided  as  the  not  greatly  modified  heir  of  some  very  old  type,  such 
as  one  may  fairly  imagine  to  have  lived  before  many  of  the  existing 
groups  o(  birds  had  l>ecome  differentiated,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  extinct  t  inls  knourt  as  Slrrrornttkts.  and  in  particular  the  fossil 
Phororhackos  from  the  Miocene  of  Patagonia,  wcm  dosdy  allied  to  its 
ancestors.  It  is  now  plaBed  !■  tha  fuUlf  CMlHlMie  of  Cruiform 
birds  (see  Bud).  (A.  N  ) 

SERIES  (a  Latin  word  from  strtrt,  to  Join),  a  succession  or 
sequence.  In  mathematics,  the  term  is  applied  to  a  successioa  of 
arithmetical  or  algebraic  quantities  (see  below);  in  geology  it  la 
synonymous  with  formation,  and  denotes  a  stage  in  the  clasaifica* 
tion  of  strata,  being  superior  to  <roii^  (and  consequently  to  M, 
and  SMH  or  ktrium)  aad  infetkit  to  tysUm;  in  cbenakUy,  tht 
tens  ia  and  paitkaiailjr  In  the  tarn  ktmthtns  miett  0im  to 
hydrocarbons  of  rimitar  constitution  and  their  derivathmnUlk 
differ  in  empirical  composition  by  a  multiple  of  CHs,  and  In  tte 
form  ijti/i'jc'Mi  scries,  applied  to  hydrocarbons  and  their  deriva- 
tives which  differ  in  ctiipirica!  composition  by  a  multiple  of  Hj; 
it  is  also  UM'l  i:i  ihf  furin  \i,vrr.crphi-!Ui  jrricj  to  denote  elements 
related  isomorphously.  The  word  h  also  employed  in  zoological 
and  botanical  classification. 

In  mathematics  a  set  of  quantities,  real  or  complex,  arranged 
in  order  so  that  each  quantity  is  definitely  and  uniqtiely  deter* 
miiiedbyiU|MwiUoD,iaaaid  to  lona  a  Mcita.  UaiaQy  a  acfka 
proeeeds  fat  ana  directloa  aad  tte  nnciMiw  tmut  are  daaotcd 
by  Ui,  H«, ...«.,...;  we  nay,  however,  have  a  series  pro- 
ceeding in  both  directions,  a  back-and-forwards  aeries,  ia  which 
caia  tkit  tenns  are  denoted  by 

.  .  .  IL...  .  .  .  H-t,  M-l,  >«,  Hi.  Sit,  .  .  .  Sk  .  .  .  . 

or  its  general  term  may  depend  on  two  integers  positive  or  nega- 
tive, and  its  general  term  may  be  denoted  by  k.,  .;  such  a  scries 
is  called  a  double  series,  and  so  on.  The  number  of  terms  may  be 
limited  or  unlimited,  and  we  have  two  theories,  (i)  of  finite  scries 
and  (1)  of  infinite  series.  The  first  concerns  itself  mainly  with 
the  nm— oC  a  finUe  nnmber  of  terma  «l  the  aeika;  the 
BoUoaaotgoawMiencaaaddivencoceprewatibMnlwuiBtlM 
theocy  of  iafadtt  acrica.. 

I.  When  we  are  given  a  series,  it  bsiiMMwd  that  we  are  givaa  the 
law  by  which  the  general  term  Is  formed.  The  first  few  tenos  of  a 

series  afford  no  clue  to  the  general  term,  the  series  of  which  the 
first  four  terms  are  1,  2,  4,  8.  mav  tic  the  series  of  whirh  the  general 
term  is  j*.  it  may  equally  well  be  the  series  of  whii  h  the  general 
trrrn  J  ( n'  ^  4  f 1:1  l.irt  »i  can  construct  an  intinite  numt<r 
of  scries  of  which  the  leading  terms  shall  be  any  assigned  quantities. 
The  only  case  in  which  the  series  may  be  completely  octermincd  from 
its  leading  terms  is  that  of  a  "  recurring  aenes."  A  recurring  series 
is  a  series  ia  which  the  coaiaeuliva  teins.  after  the  aarfier  onaa.  am 
coBBecHd  by  a  inaarieliliMi  that  If  we  have  a  idaiiae  of  tha  ieiB 

•pBr +da-MM  4'«>aB^4'  •  •  •  4>«M«*i4'f«A*»w«l. 

the  serfes  le  «id  to  be  a  racurring  •eries  with  a  scale  of  icbtsea 

though  taken  from  a  genuine  «|)evimen;  but  little  that  can  Ix-  ci\W-i 
Ratline  in  character  is  otnervable  therein.  The  same  is  to  be  said  ol 
an  egg  laid  in  captivity  at  Paris:  but  a  specimesi  ia  Mr  Walter's 
possession  undenubly  mows  it  (cI.  Fnt.  ZitL  Socutr,  1881.  p.  2). 

*  A  supposed  fosnl  GtrteaafnM  thecavcsof  Drazif.  mentioned  by 
Bonaparte  (f.R.  alffi.  p.  779)  aad  Mhen*  has  since  been  shown  by 
Reinhaidt  f/Mi.  iMa.  pp.  sal-SSI)  to  mt  i^aa  the  mitiatafpRtatiaa 
of  ceriata  boacab  adricb  the  lattar  oaaiidm  to  have  baaa  ttoaa  «f  a 

Rhea. 

<  Near  Tucuman  and  Cataaaica  (BaiBwiilar.  iti<»  j—i  dfc I< 

Plata  StaaUn,  iL  p.  508). 
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clear  that  m  on  regard  tiie 
ia  aamtn  «l  •  of  aa 


tt*atx+o^  +  ...+a,x^.  It 

(it+6,x+  . . .  +tpji^Hf+Wi-¥  ...  -H^. \ 
and  by  iplitting  this  txpnuSoa  Into  paitlal  fraction*  we  can 
obtain  dw  (aaetal  term  of  the  serin.  If  iwe  know  that  a  aeries 
li  a  ncurrinc  eerie*  and  know  the  number  of  term*  in  its  tcale  of 
n;l.il!on,  »<;  r.Tn  determine  this  bcilc  if  we  are  given  a  sufficient 
number  of  iir  :.-.  ii(  [lie  ?<'rtc«  and  obtain  it*  general  term.  It 
fi  (hit  iho  ;:(  ticral  term  of  a  rpcurriii);  stfie*  ii  of  the  form 

I^'nia''.  vki  r  re  01 1!  i»  4  rational  integral  alKebr.uc  (unction  of  n, 
and  «  i»  independent  of  n.  The  series  whose  general  term  is  of  the 
form  K«>  -f^a),  where  is  «  nuiBnl  ioM^  algebraic  function 
ti  dcKrae  r,  it  a  racurrine  setict  nfaoit  Htla  «f  Kiiatioa  i*  (i  — uc) 
(I  -31/**,  but  the  ecneral  term  of  lib  Mcict  may  ba  abtaioed  by 
aiMtatr  method,  auppose  wa  hawa  •  aarlaa  nt,  mt,  a^i. . .  From 
this  we  can  form  a  scries  tv,  vi,  Pt,...  where fwMW^— a*;  from 
•k.  *\.  t>).-..  we  Mmilarly  form  another  scries  and  10  on;  we 
write  *«Bs  Am.,  and  we  supoosc  E  to  tie  an  operation  such  that 
Ew«BM.«i  (the  notation  is  that  of  the  calculus  ol  finite  differences); 
the  operations  E  and  I  +.^  are  c^uivAlent  and  hem-c  the  operations 
E*  and  (l+A)*  are  c<]U!valLr.t,       that  we  obtain  M,  - Hj  4- "^"d  + 

S*"^  '  ifti%+ . . .  This  is  true  whatever  the  form  of  thf  VVlien 

•.ii  of  tlia  form  K«f*+«<N).  wbera^a)  !*  of  degree  r,  ^**u^ 
. . .  form  a  geometrical  prosreutoa.  Of  wbifCb  the  common  diffocnce 
is  a— I,  or  vanish  i(  the  term  K«*iaahieat>  IscitiHrcaaa waiMdOy 

obtain  the  cjiprcv»ion  for 

2.  The  general  oroblcm  of  (inite  series  is  to  find  the  sum  of  n 
terms  of  a  scries  of  which  the  law  of  formation  is  given.  By  finding 
the  sum  to  n  ternu  is  meant  finding  some  simple  function  of  n,  or 
a  sum  of  a  finite  number  of  simple  functions,  the  number  being 
indefMrndent  of  n,  which  shall  be  equal  to  this  sura.  Such  an  ex- 
pression cannot  always  be  found  e^'en  in  the  case  of  the  simplest 
series.  The  »um  of  •  terms  of  the  arithmetic  progression  a.  o+fr, 
o+jfc. . .  .  is  B43  + Jnfn  — 1)5;  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  K^'mctric 
progression  a,  ab,  a^....i*  a(l— b);  yet  we  can  &nd  no 
simple  «xpf«MiM  to  npmaat  tfaa  af  ■  ttnoa  of  tha ' 
pnogrraaioii 


«+!+»+. 


'  3.  The  only  type  of  terie*  that  can  ba  auimmd  to  n  terms  with 
oooipiete  generality  ia  a  recurring  leiia.  |f  no  let  Si|>ak+aix+ 


wl!m«iH..k«ianRinta<tiM«itha#Haai«edaof 
riaqildqf  tola  k  to  ba  li^iti^t  «• 


If  »  bad  a  vafaia  that  nade  1+ vantib,  thk  awtbod  would 
*''*  I  but  we  could  find  the  sum  in  this  cas*  by  finding  the  general 
\  of  the  lerie*.  For  panicular  cases  of  recurring  acriea  we  may 
rhat  differently.    If  the  nth  term  is  iu)P«b  have 

1  the  operations  E  and  I  -(-A, 


in  general,  and  for  the  case  of  x> 


■unity  we  have 


I      I           1                                 ,n.n-I.n— J.,  , 
•»+"«+  .  .  .  +l««-««iH — fj—  A'l<»+  .  .  .« 

oiMdi  win  give  the  mm  of  the  serie*  very  readHy  wtien  «■  b'a 
polynomial  in  ti  or  a  polynomial  +  a  term  of  the  form  K«», 

4.  Other  t^-pes  of  series,  whe.i  they  can  Lc  summed  to  n  terms  at 
all,  are  summed  by  some  special  artifice.  Summing  the  series  to 
3  or  4  te.rmi  ir.ay  »u^;.;e<l  tlie  ffjrm  of  the  sum  to  n  terms  which  can 
then  r>e  e->tablisbcd  by  induction.  Or  it  may  t>c  possible  to  express 
luin  the  form  tv>^—ii>«,  in  which  case  the  sum  to  n  terms  is  aw>~<t^' 
Thus,  if  B.-o(a-f-t)(a-h36)  .  .  .  (a  +  n  -  i*)/c(c+i>(<+j6)  .  .  , 
<r+-i«  — 16),  the  relation  (t  -f  nb) u^i  °  (0  +  wt) w»  can  bie  thrown  into 
tlie  form  (e+iii)««»i  — — ii)i«,-(a— r+6)i».,  whence  the  sum 
caa  ba  laood.  Again,  ii  lu-tan  nx  tan  (a+i)»,  the  mnuDation 
can  baaffaetad by  writing  n,  in  the  form  cot  X  (tan  n -f  IX •- tan  Mx)-- 1. 
Or  a  serie*  may  be  rccogniied  a*  a  cotiBicient  in  a  product.  Thus, 
if  /(x)««.+i»,x+snj(*+...,  •i(+i<i+...+M*  is  the  coeflident  of 
X*  in  f{*)IU  —x):  in  this  way  the  sum  of  the  first  n  coefficients  in 
the  expansion  of  (i  — may  l>e  found.  The  sum  of  one  series  may 
be  deduced  from  that  of  another  by  differentiatioa  or  intcgratioB. 
For  further  MboMtioatbafaadarin^eoaiiftGkCbnntal'aiMBitM 

(vol.  11.). 

5.  The  sum  of  an  iafiaito  nriaa  mty  ba  dadiwad  froa  tha  mm 
to  m  terms,  when  this  ia  kaown.  bjT  iacicaiiaff  •  indcAnitdy  and 

— ;  the  bjnit.  if  aay.  to  which  it  taada,  but  a  Mfiaa  auqr  oftaa  be 
to  iaUty  whaa  it  eaaaat  ba  aaauBed  to  •  tamw;  the 


I  «f  «b*  fttfahe  acffaa  li-t-p-f^.  ■ -b  7.  tba  ana  to  M  temu 


X  terms  of  a  series  may  be  found  appntdanldjr  when  it  caanot  ba 
fMMd  aaactfar,  Uw  nader  may  coaaub:  G.  Book's  ntoHm  m  Ha 
Cilcaw*  ^  rMtlf  DiffumHm* 

t^fblk  Stries. 

6.  Let  «i,  (d,  «  It.,  be  a  series  of  number*  real  or  complex.' 

and  let  S.  denote  ui +  ui+ . . . +«.•  We  thus  form  a  sequence  of 
numbersSi,Si,. .  .S..  This  sequence  may  tend  to  a  definite  finite  limit 
S  as  n  increases  indefinitely.  In  this  case  the  series  M|4'«t+.  4-m« 
is  said  to  be  cometetnt,  and  to  converge  to  a  sum  S.  if  by  taking  % 
sufficient:/  large  IS.!  can  be  nude  to  exceed  any  assignable 
quantity,  however  large,  the  series  is  said  to  be  dmritnl.  If  the 
sequence  St.  St,...  tends  to  finite  but  different  limits  according 
to  ihe  fiirn\  'A  n  thr  M.tic^  is  sai  i  to  0'<:illate,  and  i»  alvo  clasicd 
under  the  bead  of  divergent  series.  The  sum  erf  n  terms  ol  the 
geometric  seiias  t'|'jc4-^.. .is  (i-x>)/(i-x).  If  x  is  less  thaa 
unity  S.  eleaily  tends  to  the  lia^  t/(i-x).  and  the  aeries  is  coo* 
vergent  and  its  sum  b  i/(i  — x).  If  x  is  greater  than  unity  S.  clearly 
can  he  made  greater  than  any  assignable  quantity  by  taking  n  large 
enough,  and  the  series  is  divergent.  The  scries  I  — l  +  l  — 1+  , 
where  S,  is  unity  or  zero,  arcoidinn  xt  n  i»  o>lil  or  even,  is  an  example 
of  an  cncitlating  scries.  The  condition  of  convcrgency  may  also  be 
presented  under  the  following  form.  Let  ,K.  denote  S»,,-S.: 
let  «  be  any  arbitrarily  assigned  poutivc  quantity  as  small  a*  we 
pl^se;  if  we  can  fiad  aauMMr  manchthat  for  m»or>x,  LRa|<« 
tor  all  values  I,  a,. . .  of  ^  then  tiie  scries  converges.  The  laast 
value  of  the  number  m  corrcspondinR  to  .i  given  value  of  t,  if  it  can 
be  found,  may  be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  rapidity  of  the  con- 
vergency  of  the  scries;  it  may  hapi«n  thai  xihrii  u,  involves  a  variable 
I,  m  ini  ri.i^>  Inderinitely  as  x  approaches  ric  valur;  in  <a>e 
the  convergence  of  the  series  is  said  to  be  inhmicly  slow  for  this 
value  of  X. 

7.  An  infinite  series  may  contain  both  podttve  and  negativ* 
terms.  The  terras  nay  be  po^tive  and  ncgauve  alternately  or  they 
may  occur  in  groups  which  withoat  altering  the  order  of  the  terms 

of  the  series  may  each  be  collected  into  a  single  term;  thus  all 
scries  may  l>c  rcRardcd  as  belongint;  to  one  of  two  types,  Xi-j-«ii+Ki  + 
. .  .in  which  the  terms  are  all  positise,  or  Mi  — ih+iii—  . .  .io  which 
the  taroM  an  alternately  positive  and  negati%'c 

8.  It  b  dear  that  if  a  series  is  convergent  «.  must  tend  to  the 
limit  aero  as  «  is  increased  indefinitely.  This  condition  tlwugb 
necessary  is  by  no  mean*  sufficient.  If  all  the  terms  of  a  convergent 
scries  are  positive  a  scries  obi.iincd  by  writing  its  terms  in  any  other 
order  is  convergent  and  ri  n  . .  i  ^  to  ihc  same  sum.  For  if  S.  denotes 
the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  first  Fj:rics  .ind  Z.  denote*  the  sura  of 
n  i(ri:i-.  .ji  the  new  scries,  then,  uhun  «  i  t  any  large  numUr.  wc  can 
choose  numbers  p  aitd  q  such  that  S,>Z.>Sy;  so  that  X«  tends 
to  the  common  unit  of     and  Sm  which  is  tha  sum  «f  ' 


series.   If  «i.«s.  a*....  areall  podtive,  and  if  aftersoraafindtcmw 

say  the  p^,  x.  continually  decreases  and  tends  to  the  limit  aero, 
the  series  »i  — it|+x»— 114+  ...  is  convergent.  For  |S^^— &| 
lies  betwieen  — x^.-)  and  — u^-.)  so  ffiat,  when  *  M 
increased  indefinitely.  IS^^t-l  remains  finite;  alx")  !S>f»,»^— Sp+s«| 
tends  to  zero,  so  that  the  scries  con\-erge*.  li  |i«  tends  to  a  limit  a, 
distinct  from  atlo,  then  the  series  si— it4«fe—..., where  a, 
converges  and  the  scries  «i  — mj+xi...  oeeinataa.  As  examples 
we  may  take  the  series  t-i  +  }-l+  . . .  and  a— |4'|-'i4-  ...! 
the  fir«t  of  these  con\'erBC».  the  second  oscillates. 

9.  The  M-rics  ki  +  «i— . .  . ,  • . .  ttuy  each  of  them 

diverge.  tl.M.r.^!i  the  rics  «i  —  tti  +  uj— .  .  .ronvcrves,  A  K-ries 
such  that  the  H.-rics  formed  by  taking  all  its  terms  posltiwly  is 
(:onvrr,;cnt  is  s-iid  to  l)c  absoluUiy  convrrgent;  when  this  i?  n  t  i)ic 
case  the  series  is  said  to  be  semi<onMrt€ni  or  tondttionaUy  con- 
vtrttnt.  A  series  of  complex  numbaas  in  wluch  aw'^b^-ih  wbaaa 
A*  end  9.  ate  real  (f  being  V  —t).  b  said  to  ba  convaiieat  Mm  tta 


scries  />i+Pi+^i+. . .,  *+1fi+J>+  ••       separately  cx  ^  , 

and  if  they  converge  to  P  Md_  Q  respectively  the  sum  of  the  scrito 

is  P  +  iQ-  Such  a  scries  !s  saicT to  be  absolutely  conv  ergent  when 
the  series  of  [t;i.(:ijU  1  I  i  K«,'+},')1,  is  con\rrt;(nt  ,  this  is 
sufficient  but  not  necessary  for  tne  tcparate  convergence  of  the 
p  and  (  series. 

There  b  an  Important  distinction  iMtwmm  absolutely  convergent 
and  conditionally  convergent  aecitik  In  an  absolutely  convergent 
series  the  sum  b  the  same  whatever  tia  order  of  the  terms;  this  is 
not  the  rase  with  a  conditionallv  conv-crgcnt  series.  The  t»o  series 
I-l  +  i-l*-  .  ■■■ni!  .t+j-l  +  i-fi-i-f....  in  whi.  h  the 
terms  are  lise  same  but  in  different  orders,  arc  convergent  but  not 
absolutely  C'lnver^ent.  If  we  denote  the  sum  of  (he  first  by  S  and 
the  sum  of  the  second  by  Z  it  can  be  shown  that  £>|S.  C.  F.  B. 
Siaaiann  and  P.  G.  U  Dirieblat  hawaahowBthat  tbatataMof  aand* 
eooveigent  series  may  ba  so  anwiaed  at  to  naha  tba  I 
to  any  assigned  value  or  even  to  euvcrge. 

10.  Tests  for  converftency  of  series  of  positive  terms  at*  t 
by  comparing  the  series  with  some  series  whose  convergency  or 
diverceiiry  is  readily  established.  If  the  series  of  positive  terms 
u,  +  u,  +  u,  + . .  .,  Si+«^+ri+---  arc  such  _  that  «./r.  is  always 
finite,  then  they  are  convergent  or  divergent  together;  if 
ii^i/i(.<r,«i/s.a»d  Zs*  M  ooflvergcnt.  then  Z*.  it  convergent;  if 
•^8.>ibM^  and  Sh  b  disaiceM,  then  Xa,  b  dimtaat.  By 
with  that  " 
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following  tc5t».  U  V«.  apprcvarhe*  a  limit  /  u  «  ts  indefinitely 
increased,  lu.  will  converge  i(  /  i»  less  than  unity  and  will  divcrKc  it 
I  u  cmtcr  than  unity  (Cauchy't  tett);  it  h««i/k»  approaches  a 
linkJwwbiaMiainly  incraaMd,  Zii.  win  coavent  il  1  u  ich  than 
WBkr  mad  (Hvme  if  f  b  iraater  than  unity  (D'Alnnbeft's  test). 
KotBiiiK  !•  Mttled  when  the  limit  /  ia  unity,  except  in  the  case  when 
I  nnwins  gTMler  than  unity  M  it  appraachea  unity.  The  icries  then 
divmaa.  It  may  be  remarked  that  if  m^tJum  apptoaches  a  limit 
and  V«*  appraachea  a  limit,  the  two  limit*  are  the  lame.  The 
choice  of  the  more  uieful  test  to  apply  to  a  particular  aerie*  dcpenda 

on  its  (orm. 

In  the  case  in  which  iWi/ita  approaches  unity  remaining  con- 
(tantly  leas  than  unity,  J.  L.  Rube  and  J.  M.  C.  Duhamcl  have  given 
the  following  further  cntction.  Write  ((./lu^  - 1  +«•.  wb«e  a.  i* 
positive  and  approaches  zero  as  ■  is  indefiniiely  increased.  If  m. 
approarhe*  a  umit  the  scries  converges  for  J>  i  and  diverges  (or 
f<i.  For /> I  nothmcia  Mttled  ooept for thecaaawhaR/ mains 
coi»tantlylai>tltoiiiil^a>fc^pw«eha»lt{fci«MiMaatiwaarie» 

diveTEcs. 

If  /(n)  is  positis-e  and  decreases  as  n  increases,  the  scries  Zf{n)  is 
convergent  or  divergent  with  the  seric*  Zo*/(o*)  where  a  u  any 
number  >a  (CaiidyacoildMHiun  teat).  By  mcanaof  thiatlMorem 
«e  can  abow  lliat  tit  lafiia  whoM  lentnl  tama  an 


w>         nlii(l>»)>'  nliil>a{)>«)>*-  * 

•Iwn  In  daaotaa  log  «,  Pa  denotes  log-loft  H,  IHi  dcaoMa  lee  lot  log  «. 
Md  M  ca,  are eoavcfgent  if  •>!  and  divergent  if  •-or<i. 

By  compariion  with  these  scries,  a  sequence  of  criteria,  known  as 
the  logarithm  critcrt.i.  ha<  t>een  establisblBd  by  De  Morgan  and  J.  L. 

Bertram!.    A.  Dc  Morf7.in'5  form  is  as  follows ;  writing  a. a 

put  pv  =  x4.'ii':^.^,x].  Pi  =  i>,-t)U,  Pi  -  (^  - 1  i'r.  Pi-(^-i)l»x.. . . 

where  I'l  denotes  In^;  li>g  Ior.  .  .x.  If  the  limit,  when  x  is  infinite,  of 
the  fiFNt  of  the  (unciiiitiN  ft,,  pu  f>^,  ,  whovc  limit  is  nut  unity,  is 
ireatcr  than  unity  the  leriM  is  con\-crgeot,  if  les*  thao  unity  it  i* 


V»iamm 

If  lh»Bak>«i)en  ■  U  Infimle.  of  the  fim  of  thoM  fanction*,  whose 
Bmlt  b-not  nnity,  b  greater  than  onity  the  terie*  i*  convergent,  if 
les*  than  unity  it  w  divcnent.  Other  foma  of  these  criteria  may  be 
found  in  Chrystal'*  Alfma,  vol.  ii. 

Though  sufficient  to  test  »uch  srri«  as  occur  in  ordinary  mathe- 
matics. It  is  possililc  to  ronstr.jrt  m  tIcs  (or  which  they  entirely  fail. 
It  follows  that  in  a  conver|^L-nt  s*  ries  n.it  only  must  we  have  Lt  «.  -O 
but  also  Lt  nu,  -o.  Lt  nlnu,  =  0,  \i  .  ,\l>cl  h,i».  huwcvcr.  shown  th.it 
no  function  «(h)  can  exist  such  that  the  series  la.  is  convergent  or 
diwcfgent  •»  Lt  4(p)ab  bar  b  not  amw 

II.  Two  or  wrt  ahHliitaiy  convtuawt  orba  may  be  added 
together,  thoa  (iii-fiii+. •)-(»i+»i)+(«t+»*)+ 
....  that  b,  the  resulting  aenes  u  abeohncly  convergent  and  ha* 
for  its  sum  the  sum  of  the  sums  of  the  two  serie*.  SlmiUirlv  two  or 
m<iri-  .i'i-.cjluiely  converRent  series  may  \>c  multipliH  t<>^-etfur  thus 
(mi+ih  +  mi  +  .  . .)  +  . .  ■)  "Kiri  +  CuiPi  +  uiri)  +  (uiri  + 

and  the  resulting  series  is  abaolutely  convergent  and  its  sum  is  the 
Moduciof  tiwMiaaaf  thttwowrba.  Thbmailwi 


,  .  by  CatKhy, 

tiiat  «ie  Krict  Ztn.,  where  «.B«ia.-f««»^-f 

•fM,  u  not  necessarily  convergent  when  both  leries  are  scmi- 

at.   A  striking  InstarKC  is  lumishciJ  by  the  series  1  — ^4- 

V  2 

y^— ^+...  which  is  convergent,   while   its  square    '-^  + 

(^fj)  -      may  oe  shown  to  be  divergent.   F.  K.  L.  Menen* 

has  shown  that  a  MiAcbat  condition  is  that  one  of  the  two  series 

should  be  absolutely  ccmvergcnt,  anH  .Alx-1  has  shown  that  if  Ztv. 
ron\crj;csat  .ill.  it  convoi  ^ii  -.  to  the  prrkluit  of  lu,  and  Z*.. 
But  more  properlv  the  multiplication  o(  two  series  gives  rise  to  a 
doulile  series  of  which  the  general  term  is  u^i 

II.  Before  coftiidering  a  double  series  we  may  coniidcr  the  case  of 
•  Kries  extending  backwards  and  tbrwnnb  to  nllnity 
^  ^  ...«-.+  ... +iu,+sM-H%+n,+«ii+.., +■.+  .., 
Such  a  sene«  may  be  absolutely  convergent  and  the  sum  b  then 
independent  of  the  order  of  the  term*  and  is  equal  to  the  aum*  of  the 
two  series  ii,  +  «(i  +  Wf+  and  »-i+i»-s+ . . . ,  but, if  not  absolutely 
convergent,  the  f>c[iu-s>ion  ha*  no  definite  meaning  until  it  is 
explained  in  what  manner  the  terms  arc  intended  to  t>r  grouped 
together:  for  insUfice.  the  expression  nuy  be  used  to  denote  the 
foregoing  sum  of  two  series,  or  10  denote  the  aeries  M»-(-(ai +  11-1) -f- 
(«i-l->^>  -I- ....  and  the  Mim  nuv  Iwwt  diSifMt  values,  or  there 
may  be  no  sum,  accofdingly.  Hhm.  If  the  mbt  be  . . .  - )  - 1 -h 
o+i  +  |+  ...  with  the  former  meaning  tw  two  series  o-f {'H>|<f 
and  - 1  - )  -  .  are  each  divergent,  ana  there  is  no  mm;  Mt 
with  the  latter  meaninE  the  series  is  o-|-o+o-|- . .  .  which  ha*  a  SUA 
o.  So.  if  the  series  be  taken  to  denote  the  limit  of  (■•+«, -f .  .  .f 
(•>-•+«-  +  ■•  •  +■>•).  where  n  and  ai  arc  each  of  them  vUiiMtalir 


infinite,  there  may  be  a  sum  depending  on  the  ratio  it  :  m,  which 
sum  acquire*  a  determinate  value  otUy  when  thi*  ratio  i*  given.  In 
the  oise  of  the  aerie*  given  above,  if  this  ratio  i*  k,  the  *um  of  the 
aerie*  i*  log  i. 

1^.  In  a  singly  infinite  aeries  we  have  a  general  term  su.  where  ■  b 
an  integer  posit'^-e  in  the  case  of  an  onjinary  series,  and  positive  or 
negative  in  the  case  of  a  back-and-forwards  scries.  Similarly  for  a 
doubly  infinite  series  we  have  a  general  term  om  where  a*,  a  arc 
integers  which  amf  bt  tttk  «f  thM  fomtiw,  uoi  tht  foia  «f  tfet 
■eries  u  then 

•m.  Mfci.  n*,!.... 

•       •  » 

or  they  may  be  each  of  them  positive  or  negative.  The  latter  is  the 
more  general  supposition,  and  includes  the  former,  since  u....  may  ^o, 
for  m  or  a  each  or  either  of  thrm  negatis-c.  To  atuch  a  definite 
Ittcaning  to  the  notion  of  a  suni,  wc  rr.ay  cp-i^ard  m.  n  as  the  rectangu- 
lar coonlinates  of  a  point  in  a  plane ;  if  m  And  n  arc  each  positive  w« 
attend  only  to  the  positive  quadrant  of  the  pbac.  but  otherwise  to 
the  whole  plane.  We  may  imagine  a  botmdaiy  dcixnding  oa  a  pais* 
meter  T,  which  for  T  infinite  is  at  every  point  thereof  at  an  infinite 
distance  from  the  boundary;  for  instance,  the  boundary  may  be  the 
circle  jr'4-)*"T,  or  the  four  sides  of  a  rectangle,  x  -  "  oT.  y  -  ^fTT. 
Supjx)se  the  form  is  Rivpn  .-vnd  the  value  of  T,  and  Itt  the  sum  S... 
be  understood  to  denote  the  sum  of  the  terms  within  ti>e 
boundanr,  then,  if  aa  T  inocaae*  without  limit,  ooatinoally 
appraachas  a  detannioate  limit  (dependent,  it  may  be,  on  the  form 
of  the  boondaiy)  f«r  nuk  form  «f  Mmdarjr  the  series  i*  *aid  to  be 
convcfgent,  and  the  *um  of  the  daaUy  infinite  series  is  the  limb 
of  S.,...  The  condition  of  convergei»cy  may  be  otbcrwisc  stated: 
it  must  he  p>3SiiMc  la  taUc  T  so  large  that  the  sum  R„,,  for  all  terms 
u»„  which  ci>rn>[ioiid  to  (>oints  outiide  the  boundary  shall  be  a* 
small  as  we  please. 

14.  It  is  euNy  to  see  that,  if  each  of  the  terms  is  positis-e  aad 
the  series  is  con\-ergent  for  any  particular  form  of  boondary,  it  wfl 
be  oonveri^nt  for  any  other  form  of  boundaiy,  and  the  sum  will  bn 
the  same  in  each  case.  Suppose  that  in  the  first  case  the  boundanr 
is  the  curve  /i(x,  y)  — T.  Draw  any  other  boundary  /i(x,  v)  ■T  . 
Wholly  within  this  ure  can  draw  a  curse  /,(x,  y) -Ti  of  the  first 
family,  and  wholly  outside  it  we  can  draw  a  second  curse  of  the  first 
family,  /i(r,  j)mT%.  The  sum  of  all  the  points  within  /f(x,  y)  -  T' 
lie*  between  theiuaof  all  the  points  within y)*Tiaail  the  sum 
of  all  the  points  within  /i(x,  y)-Ti.  It  thmfotc  tend*  to  the 
common  limit  to  which  these  two  last  sums  tend.  The 
therefore  independent  of  the  form  of  the  boundary.  Such  1 
is  said  to  l>e  abviliitclv  cons-erRenf,  and  similarly  a  doubly  ia 
s<'rips  rif  po-.iti'.r  anil  nt',;.itivp  trrins  is  abvjiutely  convergetlt  ' 
the  series  lorme<1  by  Liking  all  its  terms  poiilisciv  is  convergeot. 

15.  It  is  readily  wn  that  whin  the  series  iv  n.  t  ,il>iolutely  con- 
vergent the  sum  will  depend  on  the  form  of  the  boundary.  Consider 
the  case  in  which  m  and  *  are  alsraya  poibiva.  aad  the  boundary  b 
the  fsctangb  formed  by  x»ai,  y-n.  aad  the  aaea.  Let  the  *«■ 
within  this  lecungle  be  S.,»  This  may  have  •  Kmlt  when  we  tot 
make  n  infinite  and  then  m :  it  may  have  a  Kmit  when  we  first  maht 
m  infinite  and  then  n.  but  the  limits  are  not  necessarily  the  same; 
or  there  may  be  no  limit  in  either  of  these  cases  but  a  limit  depending 
on  the  raiioof  m  to  11, that  it  to  tay,on  the  shapcof  ihcrcctansle. 

When  the  produn  of  two  series  is  arranged  as  a  doubly  infinite 
teties,  summing  for  the  rectangular  boundary  X  -  «T,  y we  obtain 
the  product  of  the  sums  of  the  series.  Witen  we  arrange  the  double 
series  in  the  form  ii|V|-f-(ui»i+i>iVt)-)- . . .  s»e  are  summing  over  the 
triangle  bounded  by  the  axes  and  the  straight  line  x-f7"T.  and 
the  results  are  it  net  esviriK  the  -jmc  il  the  terms  are  not  all  posi- 
tive. For  full  particulars  concerning  multiple  serit-s  the  reader  may 
consult  E.  Goursat.  Court  d  anaiyit.  vol.  1.;  G.  C  hrsstal,  i4f|flwi, 
vol.  ii.:  or  T.  J.  I'A.  Bronwich,  Tki  Theory  0/  ItifiniU  Strut. 

i6b  In  lb*  lerica  an  far  Bomiifawd  the  tana  are  actual  Munboa. 
or,  at  Inst,  if  the  icrms  are  fvnctbM  of  a  variable,  we  have  caw> 
sidercd  the  convert;ency  only  when  that  variable  has  an  assigned 
value.  In  the  ca^.  however,  of  a  series  iiifi) +  iii(t)-f  . . . .  waere 
ui':),  tii(z),.  .  arc  sincle-valunl  continuous  functions  of  the  general 
<  iimplex  variable  if  the  scries  t  onvcr^:es  for  any  value  of  s.  in  general 
It  converges  for  all  values  of  z.  w  hose  representative  points  lie  within 
a  certain  area  called  the  "  domain  of  convergence  "  and  within  this 
area  defines  a  function  which  we  may  call  SU).  It  might  be  supposed 
that  S(«)  was  nccesaarily  a  oontimMtts  function  of  s,  but  thb  m  not 
the  case.  G.  G.  Stokes  (1S47)  and  P.  L.  Scldd  (iM)  >wlc|Kndcntly 
discovered  that  in  the  neuinbaailMMKl  of  •  pmit  of  dbc 
the  convergence  is  iniinitchr  shnr  and  dwaet  afbea  the 
uniform  and  fKm-MRi/oriN  convergence. 

17.  If  for  any  value  of  «  the  series  ii,fi)+i»i(i)-l-. .  converges  it 
is  possible  to  find  an  integer  n  such  that  |S(i)-S.(i>'<t.  |S{i)- 
S«,i(i)|<«... .,  wberetis  any  arbitrarily  assigned  positive  quantity. 
ho«-ever  small.  For  a  given  c  the  least  value  of  m  will  var>-  througD- 
out  any  region  from  poini  to  point  of  that  region.  It  may.  ho««««r, 
be  possible  to  find  an  integer  r  which  is  a  superior  limit  to  all  lha 
values  of  H  in  that  region,  and  we  thus  have,  throughout  thb  region, 
|S(i)  -Sr(j) !  <  «.^1»|-S»,i(i)  |<  «. .  .where  s  b  any  |>oim  in  the 
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Thm  werin  is  thea  taid  to  converge  aniforrnly  throughout  this 
iccioa. 

If,  as  s  approaches  the  value  (1,  a  increases  as  [3 diminishes 
and  becomes  indefinitely  great  as  |s-si|  become*  indefinitely  small 
the  series  is  laid  to  be  non-umfonnly  coavcrigent  at  the  point  xi. 

A  function  rcprc«Tii(n1  by  a  >t:riti  is  continuous  throui;hout  any 
region  in  which  the  scnes  13  uniformly  convergent;  thero  mnnot  be 
di M  (riitiniiity  uith  uniform  cotivtrKcncc;  on  the  oll.rr  ii.ind  there 
may  !jc  continuity  and  non-uniform  con  vcrjcnco.  If  !i,'z]  • 
is  uniformly  convergent  we  ihalUuv(r/S(4;Jj=/Ki(rj(;n-/ui(:)4s-t-.- 
along  any  path  in  the  region  of  uniform  convcrgeiKc;  and  we  »hall 

also  have ^S(iJ  -^(f)+a«hW  + ...  if  the  series  ^,1., (i) 

4- ...  is  uoUonif  eoavvtua. 

Uniform  convergence  is  essentially  different  from  absolute  con- 
vergence; neither  implies  the  other  (see  FuxcriON). 

18.  A  series  of  the  form  av+aiz  +  a-^+  . . .,  in  which  ao,  O:, .  . . 
are  independent  of  z,  is  calkii  a  i-jacr  scries. 

In  the  case  of  a  power  series  there  is  a  quantity  R  such  that  the 
-  diwfiaa  if  |s|>R.  Ackda  de- 

I  and  mCw  R  b  odU  dicle 


a  power  ie 
if  U.KR. 
origin 


at  !a  tke  cue  of  Uie 


I  foay  oc  MHT  not 
-■^of  ~  


on  the 
be  of 

aS 

Car  dta^«Sfct~||-t- 


infinite 

g7—  ...  In  this  case  the  scries  converges  over  the  whote  of  the 

s  plane.  Or  its  radius  may  be  sero  as  in  the  cj«e  of  the  series 
I  +1!  s+3  !  <■+...,  wUdi  oonvcrtcs  nowhere  except  at  the  origin. 
The  radius  R  M  (ound  usually,  but  not  always,  from  the  con- 
SideTBriow  that  •  Miao  convergt 


  „  converges  absolutely  if  |»«^iia|<i,  and 

tfv«fgesir|Mi,fiM4>t. 

A  power  series  converges  absolutely  and  uniformly  at  every  point 
widUa  its  circle  of  convergence;  it  ri;.iy  Iv  ciifirrcnti.iti-d  or  in- 
tegrated term  by  term;  the  function  represented  by  a  power  series 
is  continuous  within  it^  ci:i  le  o(  convergence  and,  if  the  series  is 
coovergenc  on  the  circle  of  coorergcflcc.  the  continuity  extends  on 
dw  drde  of  convMMaea.  Two  power  series  ceaaot  be  equal 
It  any  rcgioo  ■  tvUdk  both-aie  «Ottvci|HK  Vithous  being 


t»SeriBselt>eiype<ildiiCee«  I  eieesoM-.., 

+61  sin  s-f  6j  sin  2t+  . . ., 
where  the  CDcffidents  a«,  Oi,  a..  .  .  .  fri.  l>^,  ■  ■  ■  .ire  independent  of  t, 
are  called  Fourier's  scries.  They  are  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
importartce  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  analysis  and  also  because 
of  their  applications  to  physical  problems.  For  the  consideration  of 
theK  series  and  the  CKoansion  of^  arbitrary  functions  in  series  of  this 
type  see  Function  ana  Fouuca's  Series.  For  the  general  problem 
of  the  development  of  (unctions  in  in^nitc  »cric»  of  various  types 
see  Function. 

30.  The  modem  theory  of  convergence  dates  from  the  publication 
fa  tSat  c(  C^\i<:hy'i  Analyse  aliebnquf.  Thi- i;rcat  mathematicians 
ot  the  l8th  century  used  infinite  scries  (recly  with  very  little  regard 
to  tbsir  convergence  or  divergence  and  with,  occasionally,  \er>- 
cxtraordinary  results.  Series  which  eie  ultimately  divergent  may 
be  used  to  calculate  values  of  faacttonsia  spedal  caws  and  coiepce- 
seat  what  aiu  cdled  "amnpmie  tHttmkm"  «f  fuHBlfans  ipse 
FoMcnmi). 

InfintU  Proiwett. 

21.  The  product  of  an  infinite  number  of  factors  f  jrnicd  in  suc- 
cession according  to  any  given  law  is  called  an  infinite  product. 
The  infinite  product  n.»»  (1  .    (1  +«.)  is  said  to  be  con- 

vergent when  Lta_«n.  tends  to  a  definite  finite  limit  other  than  lero. 
If  u  nu  iaisro  or  infinite  or  midini  to  different  finite  values  accord- 
incto  tbe  form  of  a  the  praduct  It  said  10  be  divergent. 

neeondiiioa  for  convefscaey  may  also  be  stated  in  the  following 
fonn.  (1)  The  value  of  Oa  remains  finite  and  different  from  zero 
however  great «  may  become,  and  (7)  Lt  11,  and  Li  n.«,mustbeequal, 
when  n  i*  increased  indefinitely,  and  r  is  any  positive  inttrcer.  Since 
in  particular  Lt  a«-Lt  n^i,  we  must  have  Lt  ««,i-o.  Henceafter 
ujme  fixed  term  mi,  Mt. .  •  or  ibeir  moduli  in  the  case  of  cootplez 
quantities,  must  diminish  cootintiatly  down  to  sero.  Since  we  may 
femove  any  finite  number  of  terms  in  which  |iu|>i  without 
affecting  iheconverfcnoeof  ibe  wtwie  ixoduct,  we  may  icyani  as  the 
general  type  of  a  convef|enl 

where  |u,|  

Continually  to  zero. 

.A  conve'K"""'  infinite  product  is  said  to  be  absolutely  conier^cnt 
where  the  order  of  its  (actors  is  immaterial.  Where  this  is  not  the 
ease  it  is  said  10  be  ■effli<onvcnem. 

37.  The  necessary  and  sufhcient  comfitlea  that  the  product 
(t^i)(i-f-Mi) ...  should  converge  absolutely  it  diet  the  series 
(■im*il+  ■ .  •  should  be  convergent.  If  ui,  uti  •  •  •  ere  all  of  the 
satne  siRn.  then,  if  the  series  «i  -l-iij-l-  .  .  .  divertjenf .  the  product  is 
infinite  if  Ui.Kj.  . .  .  are  all  positive  ant!  zero  if  iJv.y  are  ill  n  .;;it've. 

U  «i-f-H!-t-  ...  is  a  ^emi■conveT',;e^t  «  ries  the  product  c>)n\ eri;f<. 
but  not  al)Nolutely,  or  diverges  tu  I'-.e  v.i'ue  zero,  accordin;;  as  the 
...  is  convergent  or  divergent.   These  results  may 


>*ici(l+ui)(l+n>)..  (ifaj... 
aU  last  taen  vauy  and  decicase 


be  deduced  by  cnnsiderin?,  instead  of  U.,  log  n.  which  is  the 


(Ne£.W. 


„  ,       .  (see  C.  Chrystal's /1/j<t*fa,  vol.  ii.,  or 

£.  T.  Whittakcr's  MtxUrn  Analyst),  chap,  ii.):  they  may  also  ba 
proved  by  means  of  elementary  theorems  0^  {  "  '  '  "*  — 
Hobson's  Plant  FrifSMSKlry,  chap.  xvii.). 

33- If  Ki.  «t, ...afefuactioasoIavariBble&at   

product  (I  -f  MiXi  . . .  defines  a  function  of  s.  FoTsucfa  preducta 
there  is  a  theory  of  uniform  convergence  analogous  to  thjt  01  infinite 
series.  Is  is  not  in  general  possible  to  represent  a  fue.i  tiuii  as  an 
infinite  product:  the  question  ha*  been  dealt  with  by  Wcicrstrass 
(sec  his  A  bkcfKilunir*  aus  dtr  Fututumltkre  or  A.  R.  Forsyth's 
Tke«ry  cf  Fmiutiont).  One  of  the  simplest  cases  ol  a  function  ex- 
pteiiedatan  infinite  productisthetof  siapfcerUcfaittbewhieef 
the  abeHHtsly  ooavefgcat  f-*-*-  


0-?)(»-?5»)--(»-K»)" 
34.  K.  T.  W.  'Weierstrass  has  shown  that  a 


^.  ,   jtor 

divergerit  infinite  product  may  be  made  absolutely  convergent  by  the 

association  with  each  factor  of  a  suitable  exponential  factor  oiled 

sometimes  a  "  convergcncy  factor."  The  product  ('+^)  ('+^) 
(r-|-^)...U  divergent;  the  product 

is  abaolntely  convergent.  The  product  for  sin  t/s  is  Mmi^OBVCilcnt 
when  mklea  in  the  form 

(-;)(.-'.) 

but  absolutely  convergent  when  written  in  the  form 

(-;)<-(.+j)''-(-.^.)."(.^.)."-- 

From  this  last  form  it  can  be  shown  that  if 

♦<■'-(-;)  {-h)-('-i)       (.+.^)  •  ■(■+^3 

then  the  Omit  of  et  n  and  n  axe  both  made  Infinite  In  eay' 
given  atb  it 

Another  «^nplt  of  an  absolutely  convB|eBt  infinite  pioduct| 
wbon  convei|inejr  depends  00  the  y  nance  -el  en  exponeMiu 

factor,  is  the  product  lU      — q^cI1"*'*IB'  where  C  dcr.otes  3mc#i-t- 

Jni*!,  u,  and  being  any  two  quantities  haWng  a  complex  ratio, 
am!  the  pnj^-jct  is  taken  over  all  posil;vc  amJ  negative  sntcfjer  and 
zero  values  oi  m  and  h.  except  simultaneous  zeros.  This  product  i* 
theenpeeiliea  in  ftctofs  of  weientraw's  elliptic  function  «<a). 

AvrnoiiTns.— CChrystal.  Atgebn.  voL  iL  (1900);  E.  Gottnet, 
Court  (Tanalyse  (transbted  by  E.  R.  Hcdrkk),  voL  i.  (raoe):  J. 
Harkness  and  F.  Morley,  A  Treatut  on  the  Th«»y  tf  nmmtnt 
(lS(>3)  and  Jntnduclion  to  Ike  Thfory  cf  AnaJytie  Fuiultons  {j8oo); 
E.  \V,  Hobson,  Pltinf  7>i(!  ?;n'nr/rj'  ■  i  S^l ) ,  and  Theory  ofFumlicins  cf 
a  Real  VariabU:  H.  S.  CarUaw,  Fourier's  Series;  E.  T.  Whittaker, 
Modern  Analysis  (1903);  J.  Tannery,  Introduction  A  la  thiorie  det 
functions  itune  9crnMt;  C.  Jordan,  Cottrt  d' analyst  de  i'£fole 
Ptlytickmigmt  (>nd  cd.,  1896) :  E.  Citum,  Corse  H  oM/in  o/fctraica 
(ISM):  O.  Stok.  AUtmutn*  Aritkmelik  (1U6):  O.  Biermann. 
EUmenle  der  hdhrrcn  Mathemalik  ^'895) ;  W.  F.  Osgood,  Introduction 
to  Jnfiniit  Series-.T. }.  I'A.  Bromwich,  iTirory  o^/n/ni/c  5cftci  (iqo8). 
W-o  the  article  by  .'\.  Pringshcim,  "  IrrationaLiahlen  und  Kon- 
verRcnz  urtendlichen  Proxesse "  in  the  Encyclopadie  drr  ttiatke- 
maliKhcH  Wtsstnuhaften  I,  a.  j  (Leipzig).  For  the  history  of  the 
subject  see  R.Rciff.GrscAirUr  ditr  nnwtfifhnillilHi;  G.  H.  Hardy, 
A  Course  af  Pure  ifatkenMks.  (A.  E.  J.) 

SERINGAPATAM,  or  Srieancapatana,  a  town  of  India, 
formerly  capital  oi  the  state  of  Mysore,  situated  on  an  island  of 
the  same  name  in  the  Cauvery  river.  Pop.  (1901)  8584.  The 
town  it  chiefly  noted  for  its  lorucst,  which  figured  prominently  in 
Indian  histoiy  at  the  close  of  the  ifith  eeatury.  This  fonnid- 
able  ttrongh<dd  of  Tlppeo  Sultna  t«ke  wmeined  nrieie  fien 
the  British,  end  was  finally  ttormed  in  1799.  After  ite  captme 
(he  island  was  ceded  to  the  Briti'^h,  but  restored  to  Myme  ilk 
iSSi.  The  island  of  Scringapatam  is.  about  3  m.  in  Irnfthfrom 
cast  to  west  and  i  in  brcad;h,  .ind  s-iclds  valuable  crops  of  rice 
and  sugar-cane.  The  fort  occupies  the  western  side,  immediately 
overhanging  the  river.  Seringapatam  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  14  ;4  by  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  local  officers 
appointed  by  Ramanuja,  the  Vishnuite  epottle,  who  named 
it  the  dty  of  Sri  Raofa  or  Vithan.  At  the  enitcin  er  k««r 
end  of  the  Mend  b  the  Lai  Bngh  or  **  fed  indcii,''  eemeinlin 
the  mausoleum  built  by  Tippoo  StdttD  for  Iw  bthCT  BjldCr  Al, 
in  which  Tippoo  himaeU  also  lice. 
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SERJEANT— SERJEANTY 


nBJBABT.  or  SimcEAyr  (from  Ltt.  trnkni,  tmirt,  to 
■Ave,  throu^  0.  Pr.  ttrgani,  lerjimt,  nod.  F^.  mifn/f,  the  title 
(i)  of  a  non-commtssioned  officer  iii  the  amy  sod  of  a  (ub- 
ordlnAtc  officer  of  police;  (7)  of  certain  officials  of  the  royal 

household  (see  Sfrjtanls  al-crtns,  below),  (j)  The  name  wa; 
nlv>  Kivcn  formerly  to  the  highest  rank  of  barristers  in  England 
and  Ircliml  (see  Si;k;ea.vt- AT■L^\v).  In  the  i:  ii  ages  ifrvims 
bad  a  variety  of  applications  ail  coonotiug  the  seiuc  of  service, 
bom  the  scnkns  de  pamt  et  mnsa,  the  domestic  servant  of  a 
nmnittrry.  to  the  savimln  de  armu,  the  serjeants-at-arms 
(Fr.  $irfeUl»  ^Wmw)  of  monarchs,  the  scrvientes  (uritant) 
vko  were  the  ^p|Mriton  of  the  Freocb  lung»  and  VMnls  who 
beld  by  a  spedal  lervtee  (serjeanty,  f  J^}.  .Ue  MCfleiMlr  ijratres 
senunia)  formed  also  an  impoitaat4hrU0B«ftliefnKtliiililaTy 
orders  (see  Saint  Jorn  OF  JtMOUIMMt  KxmBfltflHB  OtDER 
OF,  and  T£virLAGs).  Du  Gang*  iQhmrim,  "SctvieDS") 
gives  many  other  instances. 

1.  MUUcry  Title. — In  its  early  military  uses  the  word  implied 
•  aabocdioate,  asd  it  is  not  clcax  how  it  came  to  be  used  for 
S  miaar  eammander.  The  "  serjcanu  "  of  ordinary  medieval 
amka  were  the  heavy-aniMd  (fleneralty  mercenary)  cavalry 
or  OMS-at-atms.  In  the  istk  ecBlniy  it  became  usual  to  nb- 
dMde  tlO0|ia  «f  all  MirtS  into  fnoiis  tt  dlMfmilnr  combatanu, 
graded  aoioiigit  themselm  aecon&ig  to  Biih'tary  or  social 
importance.  Thus  a  "  lance,"  or  group,  might  consist  of  a 
heavy-armed  lancer  (man-at-arms),  a  mounted  and  a  foot  archer 
and  an  armed  valet,  and  the  "  Serjeant  "  would  be  its  most 
imfwrtanl  member.  But  the  general  evolution  of  armies  led 
to  their  btlDK  clas5<-d  by  arms  and  grouped  in  more  hom.ogcncous 
regiments.  Under  such  an  organiution  the  title  of  the  group- 
leader  lost  its  cavalry  significance  and  became  specifically  the 
dcsigoation  of  an  infantry  rank.  From  the  cavaliy  it  disappeared 
■hofetber,  the  titkt "  ooiporal  of  horse,"  "  nartekal  des  logis," 
ftc,  taklaf  iu  plaoe.  In  1Mb  aad  ijthcailuiy  arnica  the  title 
•erjeant  k  found  amoo^  tlia  Ugheatniikaof  an  amy.  With 
a  partial  return  to  the  old  meaning  it  signifies,  in  all  its  forms, 
ao  CJcpcrt  professional  soldier,  the  scrjeaat  of  a  company,  the 
Scrjcant-major  of  a  regiment  and  the  scrjcant-major-gcncral  of 
the  army  (these  last  the  originals  of  the  modern  ranks,  major  and 
major-ger.er.il)  being  charged  \vt:h  all  dutte  pCftaiBlBf  lO  the 
ana>'ing.  camping  and  drill  of  their  units. 

In  modern  armies  the  word  leijeMik  !•  used  of  a  non-com- 
fr^tyioiwui  officer  ranking  betwwn  corporal  and  serjeant-major. 
A  "  taace^eij'eaiit "  It  a  corporal  hiMnc  the  appointment  and 
performing  the  duties,  but  not  hamsg  tbo  iuik  of  wrjcant. 
The  serjeant-major  in  the  BritUi  service  b  a  "  warrant-officer," 
although  in  the  .Lty  "iri  i  nrtilVry  the  ranks  of  "  troop,'" 
"squadron  "or"  balitry  it.i)LuiLi  major  "  arc  non-commiisiom  d 
and  torrcspond  to  the  "  colour-scrjcant  "  of  infantry.  This 
last  oftcer  is  the  t«uior  ooa-com missioned  officer  of  a  company, 
aad  has,  besides  his  duties  in  the  colour-party,  the  pay  and 
accounting  work  of  his  tmit.  The  former  "  corporal  of  horse  " 
and  "corporal-major"  still  survive  in  the  British  Household 
Caviby.  la  Gcnaai^t  AuMria  and  Kuana  the  regimental 
terjeant-oajora  of  tnfantiy  asd  ctvafrjr  wo  ttyM  FMnbd 
and  WachtmtuUr  respectively,  whOe  In  Prance  the  titles  arc 
adjudant  and  mcriclusl  des  U>gii  or  narichot  its  hps  chef. 

2.  StrjtanU-ct-Arfns. — In  the  British  royal  houst-hold  there 
are  eight  serjeants-at-arms,  whose  duties  arc  ceremonial;  they 
have  to  be  in  attendance  only  at  drawing  rooms,  levees,  state 
balls  and  state  coiiccrts.  There  arc  also  two  other  scrjeants-ai- 
anns  to  whom  special  duties  arc  aai^ned,  the  one  attending  the 
Spealwr  ol  tlio  Houbo  of  Commons  and  the  other  the  lord 
diaaccOor  in  tlie  RbttM  of  Lords,  carrying  tliair  maces  and 
executing  their  ordera.  The  S^Makn^i  ierjttnt'atHHnitt  is  the 
diKiplinary  officer  of  the  House  of  Connont,  wfioee  duty  it  is 
to  expel  mfm\nni  ?.i  the  ord.T  of  the  Speaker  and  to  arre>-t  ar;d 
keep  in  custody  those  persons  condemned  to  this  punishment 
by  the  aulhoriiy  of  the  House.  The  scrjcanlA-at-arms  have  no 
special  uniiorm.  At  couit  they  wear  any  naval,  military  or 
civil  uniform  to  which  they  may  be  entitled,  or  the  court  dress 
<f  tboie  Iieidim  legal  appoint  mean,  but  not  entitled  to  wear 


rabea,  j.e.  aauitoCbbckciotb,  irith  kMotfAw,  lace  buda 
and  rofflet,  a  black      fiwkfd  hatmiih  roaetto  aod  itcd  loop 

and  a  sword.  A  silver  collar  of  ottoeil«on  OH  tpcdaloccasioaa^ 

This  costume,  with  the  chain,  is  that  worn  by  the  ser jean  tut - 

^  in  the  He  '  >  f  I  irds  and  the  Ilou.se  of  Common>  .^l.^.-wi. 
SERJEANT-AT-LAW,  the  name  (sec  above)  given  to  what 
was  formerly  an  order  of  the  hJghost  rank  of  barristers  at  the 
English  or  Irish  bar.  The  word  is  a  corruptioa  of  ar^tins  ad 
legem,  as  distinguished  from  afiprtnticiut  ad  legem,  or  utter 
barrister,  who  probably  oriidoally  obtained  hb  koowledge  of 
law  by  serv  ing  a  kin  J  of  apprenticeship  to  a  serjeant.  When 
the  Older  of  aerjeaou  waa  inatkiocd  is  oakDem,  bat  It  ceitain|]r 
data  from  a  very  remote  period.  The  aulbafiljr  of  aefjeaat 
counters  or  counters  (i.e.  pleaders,  those  wbo  fawne  counts  in 
pleading)  is  treated  in  the  Mirror  of  Justices,  and  tliey  are  named 
in  3  Edw.  I.  c.  jg.  They  may  possibly  ha\  c  been  the  representa- 
tives of  the  (onlcurs  mentioned  in  the  great  ci»tomary  of 
Xormandy.  The  jiosition  of  the  Serjeant  had  become  aisurtd 
when  Chaucei  wrote.  Ooe  of  the  rharaftm  in  tbe  Canterbury 

"  A  MTjeant  of  the  law.  wary  and  wim|^ 

That  often  hid  y-bcco  at  the  pnn^^* 

Sevfetuts  (eiccpt  ktng'a  lerjeanta}  woe  created  \j  writ  of 
nnder  tbe  great  aeal,  and  wore  a  apedai  and  diatiactiwe 

dress,  the  chief  feature  of  which  was  the  coif,  a  white  lawn  or 
silk  skull-cap,  afterwards  represented  by  a  rourul  piece  of  block 
silk  at  the  top  of  the  wig.  They  enjoyed  a  soial  precedrnce 
after  knights  bachelors  and  before  companions  of  the  iJath 
and  other  orders.  In  this  they  differed  from  Ling's  courij<l, 
who  had  &imply  professional  as  distinyiishcd  from  social  ratJc 
Socially  the  serjeant  had  precedence,  peofwaioniUy  the  king'a 
counwl,  ttdcaa  indeed,  as  was  often  the  case,  a  patent  of  pre» 
cedeneo  «tt  graoted  to  the  former.  The  serjeanu  at  tbe  Iitt 
bar  had  pwcedeace  next  after  the  lav  offions  of  the  aoam. 
Till  past  the  n^dle  of  the  i  oth  century  a  Modted  number  of  the 
Serjeants  were  cabled  "king's  (queen's)  sctjeants"  They  were 
appointed  by  patent  and  summoned  to  parliament.  L'titJ 
1S14  the  two  senior  king's  Serjeants  h.id  precedence  of  even  the 
aitorocy-general  and  soliciior  general.  It  wrs  the  custom  for 
Serjeants  on  their  appointment  to  give  gold  rings  with  mo'toes 
to  their  colleagues.  Down  to  184$  the  order  enjoyed  a  very 
valuable  monopoly  of  practice.  The  serjeanu  had  the  4^ 
of  eadurive  aadieace  aa  leading  coonael  in  tbe  Court  of  Cmumb 
Picas.  la  iIm  n  lOyal  mandate  of  ^KWam  IV.  attempted  10 
abolish  this  privikge,  but  in  1&4B  the  juddal  eeauaitteo  of  tb« 
privy  council  declared  the  mandate  informal  and  invalid.  The 
monopoly  was  finally  atK)li.shed  in  1845  by  Act  cvf  Parliamrnt. 
For  at  least  600  years  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts  of  ti->n.fjion 
law  were  always  Serjeants,  but  by  the  Judic.uurc  Act  1873 
no  person  appointed  a  judge  oi  ihc  High  Court  oi  Justice  or  the 
Court  of  Appeal  was  required  to  take  or  have  taken  the  degree 
of  serjeant-at-law.  The  Serjeants  had  their  own  inn  of  court 
known  as  Serjeants'  Inn,  which  was  formerly  in  two  divirioaa» 
one  ta  Fleet  Street  and  one  in  Cliancety  Laae.  Is  1758  the 
mcmbtra  of  the  former  joined  the  latter.  In  1877  the  society 
w:;s  dissolvtd.  the  itin  sold  to  one  of  the  members  and  the 
proceeds  divided  among  the  existing  Serjeants.  The  orrlcr  is 
now  extinct. 

S  e  .^nrj'em  ad  Legfm,  by  Mr  Serjeant  Manning  ,  and  Th^  Ordn  ,•■/ 
l!>f  Co:f.  liy  Mr  Serjeant  f'ullmij. 

SERJEANTY.  Tenure  by  serjeant  y  was  a  form  of  land- 
holding  under  the  feudal  system,  inieimediate  between  tenure 
by  kaigbt-iervice  (f.*.)  and  tenure  ia  aocage.  It  originated 
in  the  aa^gnatioB  of  as  citate  in  fund  oa  eoadtllM  of  the  per- 

formance  o(  a  certain  duty,  which  can  hardly  be  described  more 
exactly  than  as  not  being  that  of  knight -sendee    Its  essrnce, 

according  to  Pollock  and  Maitland,  might  be  dcvnl^.j  as 
"  scrvantship,"  the  discharge  ol  duties  in  the  household  of  k:r»g 
or  noble;  but  it  ranged  from  ier\ice  in  the  king's  host,  dis- 
tinguished only  by  equipment  from  thai  of  the  knight,  10  |Ktty 
'The  parvis  was  the  porch  of  i  I'.iul'..  v-hcrr  f.ifh  »..-rir.int 
liad  bis  partTciihir  pillar  at  wluch  be  beld  interviews  with  hit  cbcnts. 
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mden  wemAy  Astingnhhabte  from  tfiow  of  tfte  rent-paying 

teimnt  or  MVagcr.  Scrji-antics,  as  Miss  fiatcson  has  expressed  it, 
"  were  neither  always  military  nor  always  agricultural,  but 
might  approach  very  closely  the  service  of  knights  or  the  service 
of  farmers.  .  .  .  The  scrjeanly  of  holding  the  king's  head  when 
be  made  a  rough  passage  across  the  Channel,  of  pulling  a  rope 
when  his  vessel  landed,  of  counting  his  chessmen  on  Christinas 
day,  of  bringing  fuel  to  his  castle,  of  doing  his  carpentry,  of 
findiiig  his  poUicrbi,  of  faigbig  Ui  inos  for  Iw 
Us  iwden,  of  mBriog  tlM  faoudi  fond  and  fafuvd  Ib  tte 
of  serving  as  vetoinaqrta'lilikk  bleou,  such  and  naqjr  othen 
ought  be  the  ceremonial  or  tnenial  serwces  due  from  a  given 
scrjeanty."  The  many  varieties  of  serjeanty  were  aflerwanl"; 
increased  by  lawyers  cLissiiiK  for  convenience  under  this  head 
such  duties  as  those  of  escort  service  to  the  abbess  of  Barking, 
or  of  military  service  on  the  Welsh  border  by  the  men  of 
Archenfield. 

Serjeants  (senitntes)  arc  already  entered  as  a  distinct  daas  io 
Domesday  Book  (10S6),  though  itot  in  all  cases  diflerentiMtad 
fnaa  the  banmi,  who  hdd  \^  kaiAt-tenkit.  Somctimfs,"  aa 
ia  Uw  «M*  ol  tiiwa  HMBpahiw  mtMBlfca  thoaa  of  actiag  aa 
king'smaiihal.af  Aiidbg  an  aidMtiorhbMfvloe,  and  of  keeping 
the  gaol  b  Wbicbater  CasUe— the  tarate  can  be  definitely 
tract'ii  as  far  back  as  Domesday.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
many  supposed  tenures  by  scrjeanty  were  not  really  such, 
^though  so  described  in  returns,  in  inquests  after  death,  and 
Other  records.  The  simplest  legal  test  of  the  tenure  was  that 
Serjeants,  thotigh  liable  to  the  feudal  exactions  of  wardship,  &c  , 
were  not  liable  to  scutage;  they  made  in  place  of  this  exaction 
special  composition  with  the  crown. 

The  fsnn  of  the  later  distinction  between  "grand"  and 
"ptny**  mfMa^  It  fonnd  bi  tha  Grant  Omtar  (lais)*  tbe 
Idig  tbm  munidim  Un  iliht  «f  pnraiiUvn  mndiUp  fa  the 
cue  «f  tbeae  who  bdd  of  Un  hf  Uie  loider  of  HnO  axtidea. 
The  legal  doctrine  that  ser jean  tics  were  (a)  inalienable,  (A) 
impartible,  led  to  the  "  arrentation,"  under  Henry  III.,  of 
serjeantics  the  lands  of  whkh  had  been  partly  alienated,  and 
which  were  converted  into  socage  tenures,  or,  in  some  cases, 
tenures  by  knight-servirc.  (;radually  the  gulf  widened,  and 
"petty"  serjcanties,  consisting  of  renders,'  together  with 
anjeantics  held  of  mesne  lords,  sank  into  socage,  while  "grand" 
Mifeanties,  tbe  boldeis  of  which  performed  their  aecvke  in 
pmoo,  became  alone  liable  to  the  burden  of  waidllfp  and 
la  littleton'k  rcmmt  tUa  dktiactioo  appcan  aa 
'j  but  tbe  development  vacant  el  kgal  theory. 
When  the  military  tenure  of  kni^tp4Mt«ice  was  abolished 
at  the  Restoration  (by  la  Charles  II.,  cap.  94),  that  of  grand 
scrjeanty  was  retained,  doubtless  on  account  of  its  honorary 
character,  it  being  then  limited  in  prartlce  to  the  jKrformance  of 
certain  duties  at  coronations,  the  discharge  of  which  as  a  right 
has  always  been  coveted,  and  the  earliest  record  of  which  is  that 
of  Queen  Eleinor*!  oovonation  in  1336.  The  roost  conspicuous 
are  those  of  champion^  appurtenant  to  tbe  Dymokes'  manor  of 
Scrivelsby,  and  of  wpporting  th«kia||(^i||bt  arm,  appurtenant  to 
thatof  Wodtaop.  Tbelattarditty  waa  performed  at  tbe  oonwa- 
tioaof  Kfag  Edward  VIL  (1909). 

The  meaning  of  Serjeant  as  a  bottsdioki  officer  is  Btm  preserved 
h  tbe  king's  serjeants-at-arms,  serjeant -surgeons  and  scrjeant- 
trumpetcr.  The  horse  and  foot  Serjeants  (scrvicnUs)  of  the  kiiifi's 
host  in  ihi-.  I  jth  century,  who  ranked  after  the  knights  and  were 
more  li^^htly  armc<l,  were  unconnected  with  tenure. 
Tht:  best  iummary  of  tenure  by  (erieanty  is  in  Pollock  and  Mait- 
.knd'o  Mimn  «f  Aiikk  UmiJAeKtdtuMt  Mhu  CaiUinoi) 
AoM  itao  be  eonsatted;  and  for  Domesday  tbe  Vkltrit  Buttrf 
af  nambskin.voX.  i.  The  best  ftrt  of  icf;eantlcs  b  In  tbe  Rid  Booh 
A  iMe  EschtmuT  ("  Rolls  "  series),  but  the  Testa  it  NniU  (Record 
Commission)  contains  the  most  ^-aluablc  records  concerning  them. 
Blo  itit  s  Tenures  i*  useful,  but  its  modern  edilbns  very  uncritical. 
WoUaston's  Coronation  CUntm  is  thet>cst  authority  on  its  subject. 

a.  H-  R ) 

SBRMON  (Lat.  strmo,  a  discourse),  an  oration  delivered  from 
a  pu^t  with  fullness  and  rhetorical  effect.   Pascal,  than  whom 
^Usually  a  bow,  swotd,  dagger  or  other  saali  thing  bdoag^ng 


no  greater  authority  can  be  de^red,  defines  a  sermon  as  a 
ligious  address,  in  which  the  word  of  CchI  isolated  and  explained, 
and  in  which  an  audience  is  excited  to  the  practice  of  virtue. 
This  may  be  so  extended  as  to  include  a  discourse  in  favour  of  pure 
morality,  though,  even  in  that  case,  the  morab  are  founded  on 
Christian  doctrine,  and  even  the  sermon  which  the  fox  prcacfaea 
in  La  Fontaine's  FabUt  is  a  parody  of  a  Christian  discourse. 
Tbe  Latin  sermons  of  St  Augustine,  of  which  384  are  extant, 
hairo  been  ^ahwi  m  thfif  ini?iVfr  *Ty  f  wnffblff  iiihiicQinint  diviiMifi 
for  it  «B8  be  wbo  njected  the  fbinal  anangencot  of  the  (SvMoBi 
of  hb  theme,  and  bulsted  that  simplicity  and  familiarity  of  style 
were  not  btcoropalible  with  dignity  and  religion.  His  object 
was  not  to  dazzle  by  a  conformity  with  the  artifirial  rules  of 
oratory,  but  to  move  the  soul  of  the  listener  by  a  direct  a[ipcal 
to  his  conscience.  His  adage  was  Qui  sopkiitice  loquitur  odibtlis 
est,  and  his  influence  has  been  exercised  ever  since  in  warning 
the  Christian  orator  against  art'£ciality  and  in  urging  upon  him 
the  iteccssity  of  awakening  the  heart.  Nevertheless,  oa  many 
occasions,  fashion  has  led  the  preachers  of  a  particular  epoch 
to  devdqp  luka  for  tbe  compMitieo  of  aenaoM,  the  vahie  of 
wbicb  ia  nora  than  doabtfiiL  C^fdhal  SiM,  «ko  li  laofWB 
as  tbe  Ahb£  Ifauiy  (1746-1817),  leaumed  aO  tttt  fawm  aitttM 
oi  sermon-style  in  a  volume  whidi  has  a  pennuieat  Uttorkal 
value,  the  well-known  Essai  sur  Vftoqueme  de  la  chaire  (1810); 
he  was  himself  rather  a  fiery  politician  lliati  a  jiersuasive  divine. 
Maury  des<-ribe.s  all  the  divisions  of  which  a  good  sermon  should 
consist— an  exordium,  a  proposition,  4  section,  a  confirmation  in 
two  or  more  jwinls,  a  peroration;  and  he  holds  that  a  sermon  on 
morals  should  have  but  two  points,  while  one  on  the  Pasaion 
must  have  throe.  These'are  ellects  of  pedantry,  and  seem  rather 
to  be  founded  00  a  cold-blooded  analysts  of  celebrated  MnBona 
tban  oa  any  initfactfva  aeoie  of  tbe  duty  of  the  pnacta:  Wa 
m«y  wirii  to  wa  b  a  |Bod  aennao,  what  BoHMt  fecoiBBMaded, 
npt  tbe  raaidt  of  dowaBd  tedftwa  atudy,  but  the  iodi  of  a  odcittal 
fervour.  Voltaire  makes  an  interesting  observation  on  the 
technical  difTereace  between  an  English  and  a  French  sermon  in 
the  iRth  century;  the  former,  he  says,  is  a  solid  and  somewhat 
dry  dissertation  which  the  preacher  reads  to  the  congregation 
without  a  gesture  and  witliout  any  innection  of  his  voice;  the 
latter  is  a  long  declamation,  scrupulously  divided  into  three 
points,  and  redSed  Iqr  heart  with  enthusiasm. 

Among  the  eaiffieat  examples  of  pulpit  oratory  which  have 
been  preserved  in  Ei^lkb  literature,  tbe  discourses  of  Wydifle 
and  hk  diac^dea  may  ha  pmed  by,  to  antva  at  the  Engliih 
iemoBB  of  John  VUar  (1469^-1535),  which  have  a  dbOnct 
literary  value.  But  Hugh  Latimer  (i48$?-i5S5)  Is  the  first  great 
English  preacher,  and  the  wit  and  power  of  his  sermorts  (rs4g) 
give  them  prominence  in  our  literature.  One  of  the  eipt>sitory 
discourses  of  John  Knox  (1505-1572),  we  arc  told,  was  of  more 
power  to  awidien  his  hearers  than  a  blast  from  "  five  hundred 
trumpets."  \Mien  we  come  to  Elizabethan  times,  we  possess 
a  few  examples  of  the  sermons  of  the  "  judicious  "  Hooker  (1554- 
i6oo)i  Ueniy  Smith  (iSSo-i  sqi)  was  styled  "  the  prime  preacher 
of  tha  BatWl'*;  aad  Laricclot  Andrcwes  (isSS-»6j6),  whose 

iflraMNH  «m  paithwheuiiy  printed  at  tbe  ooBinaDd  of  JaoMs  L 
fa  tfisS,  daaried  Ua  centenpanitai  bar  the  hcBlbiicy  of  hb 
eupbcmbm;  Andrewes  waa  caUad  "taa  itar  of  preachers.** 
At  a  slightly  later  date  John  Donne  (t573-i6>i)  and  Joseph 

Hal!  ( 1  574  J 656)  divided  the  suffrages  of  the  pious.  In  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century  the  sermon  became  one  of  the  most 
hi^;hly-cultivated  forms  of  intellectual  entertainment  in  Great 
Britain,  and  when  the  theatres  were  dosed  at  the  Common- 
Wtahb  it  grew  to  be  the  only  public  form  of  eloquence.  It  is 
impossible  to  name  all  tbe  eminent  preachers  of  this  time,  but 
a  few  must  be  mentioned.  John  Hales  (1584-1656);  Edmund 
Qdany  (ifao-i6M):  tha  Cambridge  Platoniat,  Benjamin 
WUdwoU  (1609-iMs);  Mchaid  Baxter  (1615-1691):  the 
pnritaa  John  Owen  (1616-1683);  tbe  philosophical  Salph 
CudwoTth  (1617-16S8);  ArchblJiop  Leigbton  (1611*1684)-- 
each  of  these  holds  an  eminent  position  in  the  records  of  pulpit 
eloquence,  but  ail  were  outshone  by  the  goigeoua  oratory  aad 
•It  of  JcfMiy  Ibykr  (i4«j-tM}),  «hB  ia  tha  mm.  iDMtiiQM 
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writer  of  lennons  whom  the  Uriiish  race  has  {Muduccd.  Hts 
matchless  collection  of  discour!,i-s  dclivtrctl  at  Golden  Grove, 
Tk*  Bitktau,  wu  published  ia  i6u-i6sj.  The  fault  of  the 
tftb-cnUiiy  Mfowa  wit  a  iCBdency,  kat  promineat  ia  Jeremy 
TajflartlMBia  any  other  wiiter,Utduik  the  audierrr  by  .1  display 
of  fabe  learning  and  by  a  vMenOe  ta  imagery^  the  great  merit 
of  its  littrary  lorm  has  the  fullncis  of  its  vocabulary  aixJ  the 
rithiuis  and  nicl.jjy  of  style  which  adorned  it  at  its  best.  Sonic 
of  the  moNi  rcrii.t rkabte  divines  of  tiiis  fireal  period,  however, 
are  scarcely  to  be  mentioned  ais  »uc<.e^s[uI  writers  of  sermons. 
At  the  Restoration,  pulpit  oratory  in  LtiKland  became  drier, 
leas  picturesque  and  more  sententious.  The  great  names  at  this 
periM  were  those  of  Isaac  Barrow  (1630-1677);  Robert  South 
(i^-ijlb),  ceiebntcd  for  bis  wit  in  the  pulpit;  John  Ttllotaoo 
(i6j»-f694),  ibecopyif^toi  wfaoic  ienaona  fetched  tbeeaonnous 
•um  of  3500  goiMaM  after  bii  dfath,  and  of  whom  it  ma  laid 
that  he  was  "  not  only  the  hcrt  preacher  of  the  age,  but  Memed  to 
have  hruupht  prc.ichir.g  to  perfection  ";  and  I'/dward  Stilllng- 
flccl  {i6(i;-i6(jg).  slykd,  lor  his  appearance  in  the  pulpit,  "  ibc 
beauty  of  holniLss."  These  preachers  of  the  Restoration  were 
controversialists,  keen,  mo<1traie  and  unenthuiiastic.  These 
qualities  were  accentuated  in  the  i8th  century,  when  for  a  while 
Kligious  oratory  ceased  to  have  any  literary  value.  'I  bc  scrmoos 
ol  BeDfamin  Hoadly  (1676-1761)  have  a  place  in  history,  and 
Ihow  of  Joseph  Butler  {1693-17 S'),  the  XoUs  Sermons  of  1736, 
have  great  philoMphkal  luportaoce.  Thmnas  Boston's  (1676- 
173a)  nemoiy  haa  been  icvlnd  by  the  praise  of  Stevenson, 
but  his  aeal  was  far  cneeded  bjr  that  of  John  Wesley  (1703- 
1791),  who  preached  40^000  aanaoaib  and  hgr  that  of  Ceiifge 
Whitefield  (1714  1770). 

Of  all  countries,  however,  France  is  the  one  which  haa  shown 
most  brightly  In  the  cultivation  of  the  sermon.  In  the  i<lh 
century  Gers<in  (ij63-i43t;)  seems  to  have  been  the  earliest 
divine  who  composed  and  preached  in  i*'rerich,  but  his  example 
ma  not  followed  by  any  man  of  equal  genius.  It  waa  the 
popular  aoveacnt  ol  the  Rcfomatioo,  which  nude  the  sermon  a 
dett  of  litentiue,  on  the  Upa  of  Jean  Calvin  (tso9-i  $64) ,  Pierre 
Viret  (i$timsi')  •■d  Thfadoit  do  Blw  (1519-ites).  With 
these  stem  Protestant  diacoorses  may  be  cootraated  the  beautiful, 
but  somewhat  euphuistiral  sermons  of  St  Fnuifoisde  Sales  (1605- 
jfjj:),  full  of  mystical  imager}',  l-'aiher  CUude  de  Lingendes 
(i5i;i-i66o)  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  father  of  the  classic 
f  rench  sermon,  although  his  own  Cfnuones  were  invariably 
W  ritten  in  Latin,  but  his  mctliods  were  adopted  in  Frrndi,  by  the 
school  of  Bourdaloue  and  Bossuet.  In  the  great  bcdy  of  noble 
Ifligkras  eloquence  delivered  from  French  pulpits  during  the 
17th  oentttiy,  the  fiiat  pUce  i»  ceitaialy  held  by  the  aermons  of 
J,  B.  Boaauet  (i6s7-t70«),  who  fcnaba  pcrhapa  the  greatest 
pceadMr  triiain  the  wotU  bu  ovw  aeaa.  Hia  aia  Oniniu 
FtmOns,  the  lateet  of  which  wa*  ddhrerad  in  16S7,  fom  the 
ir<ost  majestic  e.niailng  type  of  this  spedcs  of  literature.  Around 
thit  of  Uossutt  were  collected  other  noble  names:  Louis  Bour- 
diloue  (i63»-i704),  whom  his  contemporaries  preferred  to 
Ekiia«uet  himself;  E«prit  FlffhiVr  (tSjsJ-iyiot,  the  politest 
preacher  who  ever  occupied  a  Parisian  pulpit;  and  Juks 
Mascaron  (1634-1703),  in  whom  ail  forms  of  eloquence  were 
united-  A  generation  later  appeared  Baptiste  Massillon  (1663- 
174a),  who  waa  to  Boaauet  aa  Radoe  to  Comeille;  and  Jacques 
Saufln  (1677-1730),  whoae  evaagelkal  sermons  were  ddivticd 
at  the  Ibgiie.  'Aev  aio  (ha  gnat  ctaiaic  pnadien  whoae 
diacounea  continue  to  be  read,  and  to  fonn  aatnnereBtpaitorthe 

body  of  Frtnili  literature.  There  was  some  revival  of  the  art  of 
the  sernion  at  \  crsai'.les  a  century  later,  where  the  Ahhi  Maury, 
wliose  critical  work  has  been  mentioned  above,  preached  with 
vivid  cloiiaemc  bttwc«ii  1770  and  I/H5;  the  I'cre  Kliste  (17:6- 
I7SJ),  whom  Diderot  and  Mme  Roland  greatly  admired,  held 
a  similar  place,  at  the  same  lime,  in  i'arls.  Since  the  end  of  the 
i8th  century,  ft*^>^>!^|t^  a  great  number  of  volumes  of  sermons 
have  bees  and  oonliaue  to  be  publiabed,  and  although  the  pulpit 
hnlda  ila  own  in  Pioteitaat  and  (^tbdlk  eooBtiiea  alike,  for 
pmpcaea  of  exhortation  and  eooooragemcnt,  h  cannot  be  aaid 
that  the  aennoo  haa  ia  uiy  way  ettfliided  Ita  inflncoce  aaafiam 


of  pure  literature.  It  has,  in  general,  been  greatly  shortened, 
and  the  ordinary  sermon  of  to^i^r  it  do  long«r  an  elaborate  piece 
of  carefully  balanced  and  onuuaeatal  liletaiy  aitUtcctoR,  but 
a  very  sinpie  aad  brief  boraily,  not  occup|>ing  the  Kiticaer  fbc 
moi«  than  aone  lea  minutes  in  tlw  coune  «l  aa  elaboiBteaecvieB. 

In  Gereuny,  tlie  great  preacher*  of  the  middle  ages  woe 
Franciscans,  such  as  Brothm  Tirnrld  of  Rcgcnsburg  (12:0-1 77*), 
or  DomlaicAivs,  such  as  Johann  i  aulcr  (t  jgo- 1  j6i ),  who  preached 
in  Latin.  The  ^reai  |>erkxi  of  vernacular  preaching  Lasted  from 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  to  the  end  of  the  uih  century.  Martin 
Luther  was  the  most  ancient  type  of  early  Reformation  preacher, 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  the  mystic  Johann  Amdt  (1555-16}:); 
the  Catholic  church  produced  in  Vienna  the  eccentric  and  almost 
burlesque  oiatoiy  of  Aimham  a  SanuC3ara(t64t-i709).  The 
last  of  the  gicat  Cennaa  pMOchett  of  tlda  adioal  waa  P.  J. 
Spcncr,  the  founder  of  the  Pietists  (1635-1705). 

Among  (he  best  authorities  oa  the  hutory  of  the  aerRian  are 
Abb£  Maury:  B$mi  $ur  tUamumtt  4t  la  duire  (a  voki.  Pari*.  1810) ; 
Rothc,  (ktAiekU  itr  Prtdi^  (Bicmcn,  1881).  (E.  C) 

SEROUX  D'AOINCOURT.  JEAN  BAPTISTB  LOUIS  GEORGE 

(17JO-1B14),  French  archaeolopst  and  historian,  was  born  at 
Beauvais  on  the  5th  of  April  1 730.  He  t>elonged  to  a  good  famUy, 
and  in  his  youth  served  as  an  ofiiccr  in  a  regiment  of  cavalry. 
Finding  it  necessary  to  quit  the  army  in  order  to  take  charge  of  his 
younger  biothen  who  bad  been  left  oiphana.  he  waa  appointed 
a  liarmcr^eiiecil  by  Louis  XV.  In  1777  he  visiiod  Englaad, 
Germany  and  HoOuid;  and  in  the  following  year  be  travelled 
through  I  taly,  with  the  view  of  exploring  thoroughly  the  remains 
of  ancient  art.  lie  afterwards  settled  at  Rome,  and  devoted 
himself  to  preparing  the  results  of  his  researches  for  publication. 
He  dicxi  on  the  j^lh  of  ScptemlH-r  1814,  leaving  the  work,  which 
was  being  issued  in  |>arts,  unfinished;  but  it  was  carried  00  by 
M.  Gcncc,  and  published  complete  under  the  title  L'Hist«if» 
dt  I'art  par  Us  moaummts,  dtpuis  sa  dtcadentt  au  qmalriim* 
sUcU  jusqu'i  son  renouvelUment  au  seisiime  (6  vols.  fol.  with 
325  plates,  Paris,  1833).  An  English  translation  by  Owen  Jooea 
was  published  in  1S47.  In  the  year  of  hb  dealb  Senu  d'Agii^ 
court  published  in  Paris  a  ReauS  d$  foapamU  it  taitflmt 
anligue,  en  Im*  atlk  (t  vol.  4to). 

8ER0W.  or  Sarau,  the  Himalayan  nanic  of  a  goat-Iikr  antcl._p« 
of  the  sixe  of  a  donkey,  nearly  allied  to  the  goral  :  )  of  -.he 
same  region,  but  considerably  larger,  and  with  small  face  glaniiv 
The  Himalayan  animal  is  a  local  race  of  the  Sumalrao  jVr«»#- 
rkccJus  jtifnj;.'rc»ijn,  and  the  name  scrow  is  now  eiteoded  to 
embrace  all  the  species  belonging  to  the  same  genus,  the  range 
of  which  extends  from  the  Himalaya  to  Burma,  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  Sumatra  in  ooe  dinctioo.  and  to  Tibet,  CUbm, 
Japan  and  FonMiaa  ia  another.  Smm  tnbabit  aenib^lad 
BKMintaina, at  no  gieat  elevatioa,  (R.  *-*} 

SIRPA  PIIRO.  UMXAMBM  AlBnTO  W  IA  ROCBA 
(1846-1000),  Portuguese  explorer  in  Africa,  was  born  at  the 
castle  of  Polchras,  on  the  Douro,  on  the  loth  of  .April  1S46. 
Entering  the  army  in  1S64.  he  served  in  Moiambique.  and  in  1869 
took  pari  in  an  ex(K-<lition  against  tribes  in  revolt  on  the  lower 
Zambezi.  In  1877  he  and  Captains  Caix:llo  and  Ivcns  of  the 
Portuguese  navy  were  scat  on  an  cxpc<dUton  lo  south  central 
Africa.  The  explorers  left  Benguella  in  November  1877  for  (he 
interior,  but  Setpa  Pinto  soon  parted  from  his  colleagues,  wiio 
went  north,  while  Seipa  Pinto  ooatinuod  east.  He  croMtd  tka 
K  wande  in  June  lift,  and  in  Anguat  nached  Uahd,  the  Batotaa 
capital  00  the  Zambesi,  where  he  fcceived  help  from  the  Itev.  F. 
Coillard  which  enabled  him  to  continue  his  journ.  y  ■1ow-n  the 
river  to  the  Victoria  Falls,  whence  he  turned  foiuh.  arriving  at 
Pretoria  on  the  uth  of  Febrriary  1879.  He  was  the  fourth 
explorer  to  traverse-  .■^frka  from  west  to  cast,  and  was  ihc  first 
to  lav  down  with  approximate  accuracy  the  route  between  Bihe 
and  Liaiui.  Among  other  rewards  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  London  awarded  him  (1881)  the  Founder's  mcdaL 
The  account  of  his  travels  appeared  in  Ea^isb  under  the  titk 
H<m  I  crossed  AfrU*  (a  vob.,  London,  itti).  In  itt*  be  afc> 
tesiptcd,  with  Icaa  siiooeas,  the  eaploration  of  the  regioBS 
betweco  Monnbhiue  and  Lake  Myaaa.  Appointed  governor  of 
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Ifonmbique  tn  1889,  he  orfanized  an  expedition  with  the  object 
of  iccuring  for  Porlugal  the  Shirf  highlands  and  neighbouring 
regions,  but  the  vigorous  action  of  the  British  agents  (John 
BuLhanan  and  H.  H.  Johnston)  frustrated  this  design  (sec 
Africa,  §5).  Shortly  afterwards Serpa  Pinto  returned  to  Lisbon 
and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  coloneL  He  died  on  the  28tb 
of  December  iqco. 

IBRFEMT  (Lai.  itrpent,  acepiog,  from  strpnt',  cf.  "  reptile  " 
ftooi  ftptre,  Gr.  tpvHp),  a  agfUUDfm  fat  reptile  or  snalie  (see 
Kimu,  and  Smaioei),  aew  ftamQjr  nied  <uif  of  dufenMu 
vmiiete,  or  metKfhaAtllif.  Sea  lbs  SnmiT-WonBir 
below. 

In  music  the  serpent  (Fr.  serpent,  Ger.  Serpent,  SckUmgttirokr, 
Ital.  serpcnlont)  is  an  obsolete  bass  wind  instrument  derived  from 
the  old  wooden  comets  {Zinken),  and  the  progenitor  of  the 
bass-horn,  Russian  bassoon  and  ophiclcide.  The  serpent  is 
composed  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  hollowed  out  and  cut  to  the 
desired  shape.  They  are  so  joined  together  by  gluing  as  to  form 
•  conical  tube  of  wiile  calibre  with  a  diameter  vanring  from  a 
little  over  half  aBincbatthecrooktoacail]f4ia>*ttbewiderend. 
Tlie  tube  Is  oovend  tilth  ItatlMr  to  coma soKditjr.  Tbeapper 
extremity  ends  iHth  a  bent  brass  tidw  or  oook,  to  wUdi  the  cup- 
shaped  mouthpiece  is  attached;  the  lower  end  does  not  expand 
to  form  a  hell,  a  peculiarity  the  serpent  shared  with  the  cornels. 
The  tube  is  pierced  laterally  with  six  holes,  the  first  three  of 
which  are  covered  with  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  and  the 
Qtbeia  with  those  of  ihc  left.  When  all  the  boles  arc  thus 
dosed  tlw  instrument  will  produce  the  following  sounds,  of 
«Ueh  the  iiit  b  the  fondamsBtal  aad  the  vest  tlw  haiMonic 


Ea^  of  the  hebs  on  bdng  Mosesslvsly  opened  gives  the 

series  of  harmonics  on  a  new  fundamental,  thus  producing  a 
chromatic  comfMSS  of  three  octaves  by  means  of  six  boles  only. 

The  holts  arc  curiously  disjxjscd  along  the 
tube  for  convenience  in  reaching  them 
with  the  fingers;  in  consequence  they  are 
of  very  small  diameter,  and  this  affects  the 
intonation  and  timbre  of  the  instrument 
adversely.  With  the  application  of  keys 
to  the  serpent,  vhkh  made  it  possible 
to  pkoe  the  hobs  appwwrimatfty  in  the 
correct  theoretical  posltldB,  whereby  the 
diameter  of  the  holes  was  also  made  pro- 
portional to  that  of  the  tube,  this  defect 
was  remedied  and  the  timbre  improved. 

The  ncroQUt  was,  acccffding  to  Kott 
t^cbcruf.'  the  otitcowe  of  experiments  made 
on  the  comom,  the  baas  comet  or  Zinki,  by 
V-.Amt  Cuillaume,  canon  of  Auxerre.  in  1590. 
1  he  invention  at  once  proved  a  tucrcM,  and 
the  new  bass  Ixcamc  a  valuahttc  addition  to 
chureh  kutv  <  r'.c<l  music,  more  oiK-eially  in 
France,  in  spite  of  the  serpent's  narih,  un- 
plea>anttoa&  M«aenae(  16)6) deictibca and 
ligurH  the  Mtpent  ol  hi*  day  in  deUtI,  but  it  wasevMently  unknown 
to  iVaetorius  (1618).  Ounng  the  inh  CSMWy  the  construction  of 
the  instrument  underwent  many  Impravementt.  the  tendency  UinK 
to  make  the  unwieldy  windings  rrvorc  compact.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century  the  open  holes  had  been  di-icnrdetl.  and  as  many 
as  fourteen  or  seventeen  keys  disposi'd  cum enii lulv  along  the  tube. 
Ci  rher.  in  his  Ltxikon  (1790),  states  th.it  ir.  1780  a  musician  of 
Lillc,  named  K^gibo,  making  further  experiments  on  the  serpent, 
produced  a  biss  Mil,  fiviiwit  the  shape  of  the  baMooa  for  greater 
portability:  and  Prtchot,  a  French  refugee  in  London,  introduced 
a  variant  o)  bras*  which  rapidly  woo  favour  under  the  naoM  of  "  bass 
born  "  or  "  tnswn  russc  '  in  Engfish  military  bands.  On  being 
introduced  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  this  instrument  was  received 
into  general  uvc  and  ga\e  a  lt(■^h  impetus  to  cicporimenl*  with 
basae*  for  military  bands,  which  resulted  hrst  in  the  ophicleide 
(«.p.)  and  alttawttly  in  the  valuable  taweotioa  of  the  pwon  or 

valve. 

Further  information  as  to  the  technique  and  constnetbo  01  the 
serpent  may  be  gained  from  Joseph  FfOhlkh's  isoslisst  tnstisc 
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SERPEN7ARIUS,  or  Oi'iiirciirs,  in  astTonomy,  a  constella- 
tion of  the  northern  laiuisphere,  anciently  named  Aestulapius, 
and  ntcntioned  by  Eudoxus  (4th  century  o  c.)  and  Aratus  (jrd 
century  B.C.).  According  to  the  Greek  fables  it  variously 
represents:  Camabon  (or  Chamabon),  king  of  the  Getae,  killing 
one  of  the  dragons  of  Triptolcmus,  or  Heracles  killing  the  serpent 
at  the  river  Soagarins  (or  Soaib)»  or  the  pfagnidaa  Aadi^iiis 
(Acscubpfns),  to  denote  hbShll  hi  cniiBf  snake  bttcB.  Ftotanqr 
catalogued  ag  stars, lycho  Brabe  1$,  aad  He«diU4a  *'lfew  ** 
stars  were  observed  in  1604  and  1848. 

SERPENTINE,  in  geometry,  a  cubic  curve  described  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  and  given  by  the  cartesian  equation  >'(a'-|-**)™ 
dhi.  The  origin  is  a  (wiiit  of  inflection, 
the  axis  of  X  is  an  asymptote,  and  the 
curve  lies  betiDBsa  the  patalid  Incs 
jy-*ft^  

SBRPHmuUk  a  minersl  irfdeb,  in  a 
massiwe  and  impun  form,  occtin  on  a 
large  sob  is  a  loo,  end  being  commonly 
of  variegated  colour,  is  often  cut  and  poUshed,  tike  marble,  foruso 
as  a  decorative  stone.  It  Is  generally  held  that  the  name  was 
sucj;e<'lc<I  by  the  fancied  resemblance  of  the  dark  mottled  green 
stone  to  the  skin  of  a  serjxr.t,  hut  it  may  |>ossibly  refer  to  some 
reputed  virtue  of  the  slone  a?  a  cure  for  snake-bite.  Serpentine 
was  probably,  at  least  in  part,  the  XWot  b<^rtj%  of  Dioscoridcs 
and  the  9fkiUt  of  Pliny;  and  this  name  appears  in  a  latinized 
form  as  the  ttrptiaaria  of  G.  Agricola,  writing  in  the  i6th 
century,  aad  as  Uie  scr^cii^i'mu  and  sianMr  str^CRfMim  of 
other  eadywri  ten.  Italian  scolptots  have  soawtines  termed  it 
raiMclls  In  aOttibn  to  Its  reseadilanoe  to  the  skin  of  a  frag. 

Although  popularly  called  a  "  marble,"  serpentine  is  essentially 
different  from  any  kind  of  limestone,  in  that  it  is  a  magnesium 
silicate,  associated  however,  with  more  or  less  ferrous  silicate. 
Analyses  show  that  the  mineral  contains  H.MgjSi.O,,  and  if  the 
water  be  regardei!  as  cunstitutional  the  formula  may  be  written 
Mg;(SiOi)tHi(MgOfi).  Serpentine  occurs  massive,  fibrous, 
lamellar  or  granular,  but  never  crystallized.  Fine  pseudomssphs 
having  the  form  of  olivine,  hut  tfa*  composition  of  serpentine,  are 
knosm  fnm  Snaxom  fa  Buskcfod,  Nocvay,  the  ciyBtab  revcaliag 
thcb  (hineicr  by  eontaining  an  occsdoosl  kctad  of  tba  oiWmI 
minefil.  The  attention  of  rocks  rich  hi  oHvbie  has  given  rise 
to  much  of  the  serpentine  occurring  as  rock-masses  (-ec  Priu- 
DOTITe).  Studied  microscopically,  the  change  is  seen  to  proceed 
from  the  surface  and  from  the  irregtilar  cracks  of  the  olivine, 
producing  fibres  of  serpentine.  The  iron  of  the  olivine  passes 
more  or  less  completely  into  the  ferric  state,  giving  rise  to  grains 
of  magnetite,  wliich  form  a  l>lack  dust,  and  may  tdtimately  yield 
scalcsofhacnatlteorBmonite.  Considerable  incnaaa  of  volume 
generally  acconpaabs  seipentiniaation,  and  tlius  ate  produced 
fissures  which  afford  passage  for  the  agents  of  attention,  resulting 
in  the  formation  of  an  irregular  mesh-like  structure,  formed  of 
strings  of  serpentine  enclosing  kernels  of  olivine  in  the  meshes, 
and  this  olivine  may  itself  ultimately  become  serpentiniztd. 
Serpentine  may  also  be  formed  by  the  alteration  of  other  non- 
aluminous  fcrro-ma^iRhlan  silicates  such  asenstalitc,  augite  or 
hornblende,  and  in  such  cases  it  may  show  micro>copicaUy  a 
characteristic  structure  related  to  the  cleavage  of  the  original 
mineral,  notably  losenge-shaprd  in  the  case  of  hornblende. 
Many  interesting  psetidonwrphs  of  serpentine  were  descril)ed  hjr 
Professor  J.  D.  Dana  from  the  Tilly  Foster  iroiMnine^  near 
Brewster,  New  York,  U.S.A.,  inclu<ling  some  remaikalde  sped- 

mens  with  cubir  rlravage. 

The  purest  kiml  of  serpentine,  known  as  "  nolilc  serpentine," 
is  generally  of  pale  greenish  or  yellow  colour,  slightly  translucent, 
and  breaking  with  a  rather  bright  conehoidal  fracture.  It 
occurs  chiefly  in  granular  limestone,  and  is  often  accompanied 
by  forstcrite,  olivine  or  chondrodite.  The  hardness  of  serpentine 
b  between  3  and  4,  while  the  specific  gmvity  varies  from  2-5 
to  S'ds>  A  green  seipcntine  of  the  caccptioBal  hardoesa  of  6, 
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formerly  rcRajrlcd  as  Jade,  is  known  as  bowenite,  having  been 
nancd  by  J.  D.  Dana  after  G.  T.  Bowcn.  The  original  bowenite 
caroe  from  Smiibfidd,  Rhode  Island,  U.S.A.,  and  a  Bmilar 
mineral  was  described  by  General  C.  A.  McMahon  as  occurring 
ia  AifbuibUiL  wbtm  it  k  cuved  loc  orm  mental  pmpoMs 
in  titt  bdU  tttt  it  ii  Jide  (fA).  Mtqr  canuooii  onbafi 
ngupded  as  jade  an  really  serpentine,  and  tbexefore  soft.  Serpen- 
tine of  columnar  or  cbainely  fibrous  form  is  termed  picrolitc,  a 
name  proposc<l  by  J.  F.  L.  Hausmann  from  the  Grtclt  vmpin 
(hitler)  in  aJlu-sion  to  the  prtwruc  of  mxgnc&ia.  The  finely 
fibrous  scrjjcnlinc  is  CAllcd  chryvitilr  from  the  lustrous  yellowish 
colour  which  it  usually  presents  (xpt/oAj,  gold;  riXot,  fibre)  and 
this  variety  is  extensively  worked,  especially  in  Canada,  for  tue 
as  asbestos  (.g.v.).  In  order  to  avoid  confusion  between  the 
words  chiyaotile  and  chrysolite,  it  has  been  proposed  by  Dr 
J.  W.  Evut  that  tlie  fibmiaMmatine  aliould  h*  diKingwithrd 
it  IraiytHffBtn  ■  wwrifff^^kn  nf  tlw  wwriwit  wiimt  tthwi  fnm 
its  occuman  near  Karystos  in  Euboca.  Foliated  aapentinc 
is  usually  termed  marmoUte — a  name  given  by  G.  T.  Ntittall, 
from  jiOppalftLi  I'lo  glisten)  in  rcfcrrnre  to  its  lustre.  A  thin 
lanitUar  or  flaky  serpentine  supposed  to  occur  in  the  Antigorio 
valley  north  of  DomodossoLa  in  Piedmont  is  called  antigoritc, 
having  been  named  in  1840  by  M.  £.  Schweizcr,  after  whom  a 
•UlUBUliat  similar  mineral  is  termed  schweizerite.  Antigorite 
bu  ben  itudied  bv  PtafcMor  T.  G.  Booney  aad  MissjC.  Raiun 
(Quart.  Jmm.  Cm.  S$bt  faL,  wgos»  pw  69a;  bdv.,  1908,  p.  152). 
Aa  ■pplapwB  tsamfaiocBt  MMBtioepMies  under  the  aane  of 
wUBuuitft.  luiviBg  been  to  cued  bgr  C  U.  S^iepard  b  honour 
of  iu  discoverer  L.  White  WiUiaaH,  «f  Wot  Charter,  tmmyl- 
vania,  where  this  variety  occurs. 

"  Common  serpcnline  "  is  the  Impure  massive  kind  which 
occurs  in  rock-nuiises  and  is  ciiensively  worked  as  "  serpentine- 
marble."  It  is  somclimcs  veined  with  Steatite,  or  magnesite, 
and  may  contain  scattered  crystals  of  diaUage,  bronzite  or  bastite 
(fOk  akcnd  riiombic  pyroxene),  which  by  schillerization  may 
pKMnt  a  metallic  luatie.  In  En^bnd  tiie  chief  localities  of 
•etpentine  are  In  CoanraD,  eipcdaUbr  In  tlw  liwd  district, 
whiw  it  li  qmdti  aad  cuwd  Inlo  matdplsoa^  ooibiBuis, 
vaies  aad  other  ofaaotcata.  Mndi  of  ft  pweentt  a  ifch  red  or 

brown  colour,  often  mottled  and  some-times  \Tined.  Professor 
Bonney  has  shown  that  it  has  fx-en  LirRuly  derived  from  olivine. 
Green  serpentine  occurs  near  Holyhead  in  Anglesey.  A  beautiful 
serpentine,  generally  mottled  red  and  green,  with  veins  of 
steatite,  is  found  at  Portsoy  in  Banffshire,  Scotland,  and  was 
used  for  pillars  in  the  great  hall  at  Versailles.  Serpentine  con- 
taining chromite  is  found  in  the  Shetland  Islands. 

The  rack  called  "  ofihicalcite  "  rttn tilts  of  aa  intiwutf  aieocia- 
tioa  flf  Mfpentbia  nith  W'tTrti'fTi  oAcn  fenniBif  aa  omaaiental 
ttona  i^ch  is  beatttiAdly  douded  and  soned  with  various  shades 
of  green.  It  gcneivlly  results  from  the  metamorphism  of  an 
impure  dolomitic  limestone,  the  irr.puritics  h.-^ving  rrystaili.'cd  as 
new  minerals  which  become  altered  to  serpentine.  I'seudo- 
ir.orphs  of  serpentine  CKCur  after  forstcrile.  The  best  known 
acrpcntinous  marble  of  the  British  Isles  occurs  in  Connemara  in 
CSalway,  Ireland,  and  passes  in  trade  under  the  name  of  "  Irish 
gnen."  Ophicaldtes  an  devdopcd  also  In  various  porta  of 
Scotland,  and  the  greea  pebMrs  found  in  looa  belong  to  this 
typeofrodb  The  faaww  eoMoaal  laaible  of  Cuida  ii  abo 
of  rindlar  dHoactcr. 

In  Saxony  common  serpentine  is  largely  worked  at  ZObUtz 
near  Marienberg  and  W.\]dhcim.  The  rock,  of  Zoblilz,  mentioned 
by  G.  Agricola  in  tdc  i6th  tcntun,',  ii  uiu.illy  of  dull  green  or 
brown  colour,  and  frequently  contains  dark  red  Bohemian 
garnet  or  pyrope  (q.v.).  It  was  used  in  the  mausoleum  of  Prince 
Albert  at  Frogmore,  Windsor,  and  in  Abraham  Lincoln's  monu- 
ment at  Springfield,  Illioois,  U.S.A.  Italy  is  rich  in  serpentine, 
the  beat-kaowa  being  the  aEn<«  d»  Anlp^  which  l»8  beea  quanied 
for  ctatMilw  at  Montefemto  near  Fcato  b  Ttaecany,  aad  has 
beta  Vupfy  ued  in  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  Florence, 
Prato  and  PistAJa.  Much  sen^entinc  is  found  near  GctKia  and 
Levanto.  The  tfrde  di  Prgli  comes  from  W^W  not  far  from 
Genoa,  while  the  ycrtU  di  Gttum  is  a  brccciatcd  scipcnlioous 


limestone  from  Pielra  Lavezzara.  Serpentine  occurs  also  at 
many  localities  In  tlie  i^)ennines.  In  Elba  and  in  Corsica.  The 
term  ophiolite  has  been  vaguely  used  to  include  tK>t  only  icsx>eil> 
tines  but  many  other  rocks  associated  with  the  Italian  anpco* 
tinea.  Fenit  —lice  is  >  brecdated  eeipcntiae  with  fri jaiau  el 
Bnnetone,  origbaOy  bfought  the  BaauHis  from  Ainuc  b 
Theiaaly,  and  called  tapit  aineimt.  It  b  eomettmra  kaown  as 
vert  an^que,  or,  following  the  old  French,  serd  mUi^.  The 
term  serjK-ntinc  is  often  improperly  applir-."!  to  thr?  ancit  nt  green 
jKirjihyry  of  1-aconia  in  the  Peloponnesus  [potjido  scrpcnlino 
vcrde).  True  serturiluiL-  occurs  at  numerous  locaJilies  in  the 
Alps  and  in  France,  an  olcRant  variety  being  quarried  at  £pioal 
in  the  Voiges,  whilst  a  lltic  ophicaldte  is  worked  at  St  Vcraa 
and  Mauri  ns,  dep.  Uaulca-Alpee.  The  Ronda  Mountains  b 
Spain  also  yield  scTp^albBi 

In  North  Anerica  ■wpeattae  b  i»  wid^  dirtiihalied  that 
onlyafewbcaUtleacuiDeipedSed.  Itbfeondb  StLawienee 
county,  Essex  county  and  Warren  county.  New  York,  and  also 
on  Staten  Island;  at  Montville  and  Hc^kcn  in  New  Jersey; 
at  Newport,  Rhode  Island;  at  Newbury  and  Ncwburyport, 
Massachusetts;  Texas,  Lancaster  county,  and  West  Ch«ter, 
Chester  county,  Pennsylvania;  at  many  locahties  in  Vermont, 
and  in  California,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Michigan,  New  Mexico,  Nofth  Carolina  and  Washington. 

For  American  iierprntine  tee  Slants  for  BuiUint  and  Dtctntimi, 


by  CKur^e  P.  Merrill  (N  cw  York.  1903) :  and  for  serpentine  a»be*toe 
sec  the  same  author's  Nom-metallic  Mintrals  (New  ^ork,  1904). 

(F.  W.  k.*) 

SERPENT-WORSHIF.  From  all  parts  of  the  world  there  is 
a  very  considerable  body  of  evidence  for  the  promineactfll  the 
serpent  in  religion,  mythology  and  folk-lore.  Snake>  i,/^^^ 
worship  still  prevails  largely  in  ladli,  aad  a  writer  mmmlm 
in  1896  ranailu  that  the  pievioua  eeaaoi  ihowed  b  wnbi 
the  Nerth-Weat  Provincea ever  ss«ooe  Niga  (aeqient) 
worshippers,  iij,ooo  votaries  of  the  snake-god  Gflga,  and.  b 
the  Punjab,  some  35,000  special  votaries  of  the  snake  godhngv" 
The  eviiii  nrc  from  mcMJcrn  India  caji  be  supplcmcnlcd  by  the 
medieval  and  ancient  Indian  sources,  and,  in  particular,  by  tbe 
representations  of  the  adoration  of  snakc-dcitics  on  the  Buddhist 
topea  of  Sanchi  and  Amravati.'  There  we  find,  not 
living  serpents,  but  deities  with  serpent-symbolism,  indie  _ 
a  composition  of  various  strata  of  religious  belief,  anaiocoai  to 
the  evidence  for  aerpent-symboUaai  froea  Babjdonia,  Ckcte^ 
Gneee  or  Fen;  br  the  U^er  idigionB  have  ahaoet  invariably 
retabed  b  their  iftwd  aad  bcBaf,  loiaetbiee'with  only  shght 
modification,  cruder  CQBCtplfaat  lUch  can  still  be  studied  in 
leas  elevate*!  form  among  tbe  lower  races  of  In-lia,  .Africa  or 
America,  The  result  is  instructive  when  we  turn  to  the  numerous 
serpent  myths  and  legends  from  the  Old  Woild  and  the  New, 
to  the  stray  notices  in  old  writers,  or  to  the  fragmentary  scraps 
of  popular  superstition  everywhere.  Modem  scientific  research 
has  vividly  illaitntad  the  stereotyped  nature  of  the  humaa 
niad;  there  b  a  feaeral  limilaiity  b  the  cSea  of  ttauiar 
pheBMBeaa  apoa  peopb  at  a  aiadlar  atage  of  meaial  growth; 
there  ia  aa  almost  inhereat  or  uncooiciaiii  bdirf  which  has  been 
transmitted  through  tbe  countless  ages  of  man's  history.  At 
the  same  time,  a])art  from  tht-  ?;radual  evolution  of  religious  and 
other  concr]>'.ions  then-  are  the  more  incidental  and  artificial 
influences  which  have  shaped  ibcm.  Hence,  our  evidence  foe 
serpent-cults  everywhere  represents  varying  stages  in  the 
historical  development  of  a  few  related  fundamental  ideas 
which  are  psycbologically  emliGable;  aad  it  b  frirmibb  to 
deal  with  the  subject  g>wgiaplikal^  Or  UttaMtf,  It  b  mm 
tiaef ul,  pcrhape,  to  wmtf  aaaa  of  the  graenl  bttvrca  of  bdhf 
as  an  Introduction  to  the  more  complex  inquiries  which  bvoive 
a  consideration  of  other  subjects  over  a  larger  field, 

>  Sec  W.  Crookc,  Tkt  Populv  Rdigum  amd  FM-lort  ef  ymtkm 
IMm  (i^^-Am.  1896).  IL  in. 
*See  tte  elaboratly  illostrated  woric  of  Tamee  Pergusion,  Tm 

and  StTptnt  Wonhifi,  or  lUtitlrationt  of  UytSolcty  and  Art  im  Itidm 
(znd  ed..  I.ondon,  1873);  alw  M.  Wintcmiu,  dcr  Sarpabali.  cia 
altindiv  h<  r  Si  hUngen-cull,"  in  MilteH.  d.  aaAnf.  GcmA.  oI  Vie 
xviii.  (iss,^).  pp.  J5-5J.  250-264.  Both  gbil* 
00  the  various  Icatures  of  Kipcnt-cults. 
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Haunting  biiildins^  nnfl  famoin  niin^.  pllrlin^j  around  pools,  walls 
and  trx-cs,  m>'stcriously  (lisappcaring  In-low  yrtjunij,  tlir  s<:ri_K.*nt  and 
all  iu  kind  invaruhly  arrested  attention  through  its  uncanny 
ll?lll(ltT1^'*"'*—  (rom  buxi  or  beast.    Its  lUdiiV  inotMn  MiaeMcd 
the  wiadinK  river.  Biting  its  tail  it  symbouaed  tne  earth  Mirrounded 
by  the  world^ver.    Its  patient  watchfulness,  the  fascination  it 
exerted  over  its  victims,  the  easy  domestication  of  some  species, 
and  the  dcadliness  of  others  have  always  imprcssixl  primitirc  minds, 
lis  s»i[t  .iiul  diailly  d.irt  was  likened  to  ihr  liRhtning;  e<jually 
marvellous  seemed  its  fatal  power.    It  is  little  wonder  that  men 
who  could  tame  and  handle  the  reptiles  gained  esteem  and  inRuetwrr. 
Sometimes  tlie  long  life  of  the  seriient  and  its  habit  of  changing  the 
skin  suggested  idcu  of  immortality  and  resurrection.  aM  It  is 
noteworthy  that  one  Indian  snake-festival  occurs  aftcf  Of  tt  the 
r'i**t'>'"tj  when  the  lacred  being  is  thussuppOMd  lobataiBt|MlitfBd.> 
A      connoQ  belief  asaociatcs  seipenU  «r  dnsoos  m  other 
BMUtasiritli  the  guardiansh^oC  treasure  or  wealth ;comp.,  e.g., 
j>,  gff^       the  golden  apples  of  the  Resperidcs,  and  the  Egyptiaii 
gods  Kncph  and  Osiris,  and  the  lrir!i/.r.  Krishna  and 
Indr,i.    Serpents  adorned  with  rRLkl.iccs  of  jewels 
or  with  crowns  were  familiar  in  old  superstition,  and 
the  serpent  with  a  ruby  in  its  mouth  \v.is  a  favourite  love- 
tukLii.    Many  stories  tell  of  the  Kiattlul  rtptilc  wIulIi  bruughl 
Valuable  gifts  to  a  benefactor.  According  to  a  common  Indian 
belief  a  wealthy  man  who  dies  wUbout  an  heir  returns  to  guard 
bis  wealth  in  the  fonn  of  •  aefpcnt,  ud  Italian  nioenttitioa 
supposed  that  to  findaseiptM'f  sUa  brou||itfl9odlvck  CLdand).* 
Ho  singular  ptderaiioa  for  Jeiieli  «o  tke  part  ol  Mfpeals  wBI 
tbe  bdief,  and  crcattties  Bke  tbe  jadtdaw  wbleb  bave 
mskness  do  not  enjoy  this  prominence  in  folk-lore.  A 
rationalistic  explanation  might  be  found  in  the  connexion 
Ix  i'.vt  ijii  the  chthonic  serpent  and  subtcrranc-an  sources  of  wcaUh  ' 
MotL-ij'.ir,  the  scrp<-nt  is  often  a-ssociatcd  with  metallurgy,  and 
to  serpent  deities  have  been  ascrilnrd  the  working  of  metals, 
gem-cuuing  and  indeed  culture  in  general.   The  Aztec  (^ctzal- 
coatl  taught  metallurgy  and  agriculture,  gave  abundance  ol 
malce,  also  wisdom  and  freedom  from  disease.  The  Babylonian 
Ea,  who  sometiaui  has  serpent  attributes,  bt reduced— like 
tbe  Amaricaa  mfM  Votan— knowledfe  and  culture.  The 
balf-aeipeiit  Cldliuis  broogbt  knonrledge  of  mines,  agriculture, 
and  ,thc  "  Cadmcan  **  lettezs,  while  Cterops  inculcated  laws 
and  ways  of  life  and  was  the  fiiit  to  establish  mottogamy. 
Although  the  reptile  is  not  particularly  intelligent,  it  has  become 
famed  for  shrewdness  and  wiMlom,  whether  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden  (Gen.  iii.  i;  2  Cor.  xi.  j)  ur  peiier.illy  (cf.  Matt.  x.  16). 
The  Ophites  (q.v.)  actually  identified  the  serpent  with  Sophia 
("  Wisdom  ");  the  old  sage  Garga,  one  of  the  fathers  of  Indian 
astronomy,  owed  his  learning  to  the  scrpent-god  Sesha  Nafia; 
and  tbe  Phoenician  ykfx^v  '0<>u<)i' wrote  the  seven  tablets  of  fate 
whicb  were  guarded  by  Harmooia.*  Not  only  is  the  seipent 
eottnectcd  iritb  ondci,  tbe  beneficent  aiofilemiwii  «f  Tboeniela 
also  jQmboilliwd  bniBOrtality.   In  Babylonian  myth  a  serpent, 
apparently  ta  a  well  or  pool,  deprived  Giigamesh  of  tbe  plant 
which  rejuvenated  old  age,  and  if  it  was  the  ri^htfid  guardian 
of  the  wonderful  gift,  one  is  reminded  of  the  Hebrew  story,  now 
reshaped  in  Gen.  iii.,  where  the  supcrn  uur.il  serpent  Is  dearly 
acquainted  with  the  properties  of  the  tree  of  life.* 

•  Fergtjsson,  p.  159.  Perhaps  the  sloughing  more  than  any  other 
feature  stimulated  primitive  s(x-cuUt»on;  cf.  Winternitz,  p.  28. 

•  S<x-  CrtMjke,  ii.  i  and  ^3  C.  G.  Lcland,  Etruscan  Roman 
—       _   »        ..  *  -■ iroAo- 

irith 


Rtmains.  p.  38^;  Winternitz  37  tea.;  A.  W.  Buckland,  Antknpo- 

39  «M  setpstta  in  '  *- 


lotUai  Studits  O891).  pp.  104-139 
metallutgy  and  orecious  stones). 

*  Excavators  Know  how  the  popukr  mind  SModatea  their  hboun 
with  search  for  hidden  treasure,  and  no  doubt  the  wealth  of  dead 

civilizations  often  Stimulated  the  imagination  of  subsct^urnt  (•rnern- 
tions.  A  Rruesome  Indian  story  (Crookc,  ii.  shows  how  oil 
trcasurc<hambers  could  actually  harbtiur  enormous  and  ticailly 


*Nonnu»  (Dion.  xli.  340  sqq.),  cited  by  W.  W.  G.  Baudis-Mn, 
Stud.  z.  Relir.-Cuek.  (Leipzig,  1876),  i.  art  seq.  <pp.  359-a9a,  Semitic 
serpent-cult).  See,  lor  Garga.  C.  F.  Oldliam,  Fh*  Sm  mU  Hit 
Strfent  (London,  !905>,  p.  54;  and,  for  the  serpent's  wisdom, 

F.  L.  Stliwarlr,  Vrspruni  dtr  Mylkolo[ie  (18C0),  pp.  55  seq.;  I. 
Maehly.  Du  Scklange  im  Mylhu%  u.  Cullus  d.  cloit.  Volker  {1867), 
pp.  9  s<fi  .  1 1,  13  seq. 

*Sec  H.  Gressmann,  Archiv  /.  Rdigion'it-issfnuluifl,  x.  357  sf|q. 
A  Babylonian  cylinder  represents  two  <i,;i)rts  dlivinc?)  on  cither 
aide  of  a  frait'tiee,  aad  behind  one  of  them  a  serpent  coils  upwards. 


Seipcnts  were  supposed  to  know  of  •  toot  lAkb  bmigbt 
bade  tbdr  dead  to  Ufe,  and  an  old  Onafc  iloiytaldbmrcertaiB 
mortals  took  tbe  binL*  In  one  fom  «r  imSmv  tbe 
healing  powen  «l  tbe  leipent  are  wy  fsnfltar  b 

legend  and  custom.  Siegfried  bathed  in  the  bkmd  of 
the  dragon  he  slew  and  thus  l>ecamc  invulnerable; 
the  blir.d  enir>oror  Theodosius  recovered  his  sight  when  a  grateftil 
serpent  laid  a  precious  stone  upon  his  eyes,  Cadmus  and  his 
wife  were  turned  into  serpents  to  cure  huni.m  ills.  "  In  1899  a 
court  m  Larnaca,  Cyprus,  awarded  £80  (Turkish)  as  damages 
for  the  loss  of  a  snake's  bora  which  had  been  lent  to  cure  a  certain 
disease  "  (Murison,  p.  117,  n.  9).  M«t  tO  lBult|p|y  *«-"ylTtu  it 
must  suffice  to  refer  to  tbe  oU  popohr  idea  that  aadicil  akOI 
coiiki  be  cabled  bjr  aaow  part  «f  •  McpcBt:  tbe  idea  tbtt 
ita  valoablft  qoaBuea  woild  tboi  be  aidmBated  bdongs  to  one 
of  the  fundamental  dogmas  of  primitive  mankind  (cf.  Porphyry, 
De  obit.  li.  48).  Now,  serpenU  were  tended  in  the  sanctuaries 
of  tbe  Greek  Aesculapius  (AskiCpios),  the  famous  god  of  healing. 
Among  his  symbols  was  a  serpent  coiled  rotind  a  stafi,  and 
physicians  were  for  long  <,',ont  to  place  this  at  the  head  of  their 
prescriptions.  He  is  also  represented  leaning  on  a  staff  while 
a  huge  serpent  rears  itself  up  Ixhind  him,  or  (on  a  coin  fioni 
Gythium)  a  serpent  seems  to  come  to  him  boa.  a  wdL  At 
Atbeu»  Aakkpioa  Amynos  had  a  sanctuary  witb  1 
and  annnc  *be  votive  oflininii  bave  been  din 
of  anakaa.'  Tbe  |od-bcio  came  fteni  Epldaunit  to  tbe 
at  Sicyon  in  tlw  form  of  a  serpent,  jand  the  serpent  sent  from 
Epidaunis  to  stay  a  plague  at  Rome  remained  there,  and  a 
temple  was  erected  lo  .Xi-culapius.  The  sanctuary  of  the 
deified  healer  at  Cos  marked  the  site  where  another  serpent 
brought  from  Epidaunis  dived  into  the  earth  (Pausanias,  ii. 
10,  3,  iii.  23,  4).  Hygieia,  goddess  of  health,  passed  for  his 
daughter,  and  is  commonly  identified  with  the  woman  in  Greek 
art  who  feeds  a  serpent  out  of  a  saucer.  Moreover,  tbe  temple 
of  tbe  earth-goddess  Bona  Dea  on  the  slopes  of  tbe  Avntine 
was  a  kind  of  herbarium,  and  snakes  were  kqpt  tbere  aa  n  lynibol 
of  tbe  medical  art.  Even  in  Upper  Eorpt  a  tew  decade*  ago, 
there  was  n  tomb  el  tbe  Mabnmmedan  ibeikh  Herldl,  who— 
it  is  alleged— was  tTsnsfortned  Into  a  serpent;  in  cases  of 
sickness  a  spotless  \nrgin  entered  the  r.ivc  .md  the  serpent- 
occupant  might  fKrmit  itself  to  be  taken  in  proceision  to  the 
patient.  The  place  was  the  scene  of  anim.il  sacrifices  and  a 
yearly  visit  of  women,  and  apparently  preserved  the  traces  of 
an  old  serpent-cult.* 

Several  praeiiccs  conform  to  the  idea  that  "a  balk  of  the 
dog  that  bit  you  "  is  a  sure  remedy,  and  th.at  the 
beat  fitted  to  ovczoome  other  aeipoita.*  At  Emctt 
bi  Siyria,  watered  bgr  tbeQcanlei,aniniiifle,tbekNPer 
part  of  whidi  «u  n  aeoipian,  cand  tbe  atiec  of 
scorpfami  and  freed  tbe  dty  from  aaakea.*  Oonitantt' 
nopic  was  similarly  protected  by  the  serpent-trophy 
of  Delphi  which  Constantine  removed  thither;  an 
wi';  .said  to  have  performed  an  enchantment  over  the  monument 
well  known  in  Greek  history."  In  modem  India  a  walking-stick 
from  a  species  of  cane  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  certain  serpent- 
shrine  protects  against  snake-bite."  At  Fernando  Po,  when  there 
The  intcrprrlafion  it  iinrert.iin,  but  the  motive  has  parallels  (nee 
Goblet  d'Alviclb,  Mirration  of  Symbols,  [.oiulon,  lfi')4.  pp.  IJ9, 
133.  167  seq.).  R.  G.  Muri»on,  "  The  Serpent  in  the  t)  1.  "  lAmrr. 
Joum.  of  Sem.  Long.  xxi.  ia8).  cites  an  American-Indian  belief  in 
a  tree  01  healing,  or  rather  of  knowledge,  inhabited  by  •  srrpcot. 

•J.  G.  Fraxer,  Adonis.  Attis  and  Ostrit  (2nd  ed.,  London,  1907). 
p.  IU:  also  his  notes  on  Pausanias,  vol.  iu.  p.  65  seq. 
'  Similar  votive  olTerinn  are  known  in  India  (Olaham,  87 

thouRh  their  true  significance  is  naoertain,  in  ancient  i  , 

l-alr  tine  and  Elam  (see  H.  Vincent.  Cnse*  eafUiwtiom 


4,49 


tamlmtt 

Mt. 

emperor 


and, 


rittnk,  Paris,  1907.  pp.  17a  sqq.) 

•A.  H.  Sayce,  "  Serpent  Worship  in  Ancient  and  Modem  Egypt," 
CemUmporary  Review  (Oct.  1893),  p.  5S3;  cf.  also  Ferguison,  34. 

•See,  for  analogies,  Fraxer.  Golden  Bough  (and  ed.),  ii.  436  seq. 

"  Even  clothes  washed  in  the  waters  of  Emcsa  similarly  protected 
the  wearers,  fx*  Guy  I.c  Strange.  PaleUine  under  tin  U»Hmt, 
35^  "^ri  .  and  for  other  niisccll;ine<ju5  evidence,  396,  405,  495. 

p.  180, 
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was  an  epidemic  among  children,  they  were  brought  to  toud> 
a  serpent's  skin  which  hung  on  a  pole.  The  same  ideas  undcrhe 
the  story  of  the  Br&ten  Serpent  which  cured  the  Israelites  o( 
the  biles  of  the  serpents  in  the  Wilderness  (Num.  xxL  6-9;  1  Cor. 
X.  gj.  The  object,  however,  was  no  temporary  device;  centupcs 
later,  jjo  years  after  the  founding  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Brazen  Serpent  was  regarded  as  unorthodox  by  the  reforming 
king  HcMkiah,  and  the  historian  who  relates  iU  overthrow 
ascribes  its  origin  to  the  founder  of  Israelite  national  religion 
il  Kings  xviii.  4).  The  story  in  fact  may  have  arisen  to  explain 
the  ob}ect  of  cull;  in  any  case  it  illustrates  a  general  »>elief. 

According  to  primitive  thought,  rivers,  lakes,  springs  and  wells 
arc  commonly  inhabited  by  spirits  which  readily  assume  human 
or  animal  form.  Here  the  serpent  and  its  kind  are 
t  Im  wa»  frequently  encountered.'  In  India  the  scrpcnt-godlings 
arc  very  often  associated  with  water,  and,  even  at  the 
digging  of  a  well.woiship  is  paid  to  the"  world  serpent," 
and  the  SalaRrama  (spiral  ammonite),  sacred  to  Vishnu,  is 
solemnly  wedded  lo  the  Tulasl  or  basil  plant,  representative  of 
the  garden  which  the  pool  will  fcrtiliie.*  It  is  often  supposed 
that  the  Niga  (serpent)  chiefs  rule  countries  in  or  under  the 
water,  and  in  Kashmir  a  submarine  serpeot-king  became  a 
convert  and  built  churches.  Especially  common  are  the  popular 
stories  connecting  serpents  with  submarine  palaces  and  treasures 
(Crooke  L  cf-  8  1  above);  and  one  submarine  realm  in  the 
Ganges  wm  reputed  to  possess  "  the  water  of  strength."  In 
Palestine  and  Syria,  where  demoniacal  beings  arc  frequently 
associated  with  water,  local  opinion  is  sometimes  uncertain 
whether  the  water  b  under  ihe  care  of  ayiiifi  or  of  a  patron-saint. 
Several  springs  arc  named  after  the  serpent,  and  the  sacred 
fountain  of  Ephca  at  Palmyra,  whose  guardian  in  the  early 


Orontes.  This  river,  which  was  otherwise  called  DrakSn.  Typh6o 
or  Ophites,  is  known  at  the  present  day  a»  th^  "  river  ol  the  rebel 
{Nahr  FJ-'Aft;  llaudissin  ii.  The  watcr*t>out.  »ome-  ^  srrwtmt 

limn  taken  for  a  long-iailed  dragon.  i»  a  huffc  lea-scrpcnt. 
according  lo  the  Wanika  ol  East  Africa  (Tyl»r  L  292  seq  ). 
In  ancient  Persia  the  rainbow  was  the  celestiaricrpent. 
and  among  some  African  tribes  it  ii  the  subierranran 
wcalth<onfcrring  lerpcnt,  («retching  tit  head  to  the 
clouds,  and  ipilling  the  rain  in  its  greedy  thint.'  An  early  Indian 
name  of  the  Milky  Way  is  "  the  path  of  the  serpent  "  (Crooke 
L  25).  and  a  ^rcat  dragon  or  serpent  is  often  the  cau»e  of  eclipw^ 
•oTKSt  in  India,  on  the  occasion  of  an  cclip«c,  its  attention  can  be 
attracted  by  bathing  in  a  sacred  stream,  or  by  a  ritual  which  •«>- 
eludes  the  worship  olthc  image  of  the  snake-god  (i.  21  seq  ).»  Again 
the  serpent  it  often  asaocvated  with  the  lightning  (Winicrnitx.  j^)  * 
Hence,  as  the  reptiles  range  seems  to  be  boundless,  one  is  prepared 
for  the  serpentine  deity  oT  the  Samoan  and  Tonga  natives  *hirh 
connects  heaven  and  earth  (Tylor  ii.  joa  seo  ).  and  for  the  part  the 
serpent  plays  in  the  traditions  of  a  universal  deluge." 

The  fok-lorc  of  the  Old  and  New  Worid  contains  many 
examples  of  supernatural  conception,  an  idea  which  is  to  be 
supplemented  by  the  actual  living  belief  (e.f.  in  ^  ^ 
Palestine)  that  supernatural  beings  can  be  fathers.". 
In  Annam  where  water  spirits  may  take  the  form  of  panmmt*- 
serpents  or  of  human  beings,  two  deified  heroes  were 
said  to  have  been  serpents  born  of  a  childless  woman,  who  drank 
from  a  bowl  of  water  into  which  a  star  had  fallen."  Leland  (ijj) 
cites  the  medieval  belief  that  the  household  snake  (see  §  51).  if  not 
propitiated,  can  prevent  conception,  and  in  Bombay  barrenness 
is  sometimes  attributed  to  a  serpent  which  has  been  killed  by 
the  man  or  his  wife  in  a  former  sUte  of  their  existence.  Hci>ce 
the  demon  is  laid  to  rest  by  burning  the  serpenl-image  with  due 
funereal  rites."  In  the  sanctuary  of  Aesculapius  at  Epidaurus 
women  were  visited  in  their  dreams  by  a  serpent— the  reputed 
father  of  the  child  that  was  bom,  and  elsewhere  Sicyon  who  had 


Christian  era  was  appointed  by  the  god  Yarhibol,  is  still  lenanted  ^^^.j^  ^  progenitor  was  regarded  as  Ihe  son  of  the  divine  hcikr 
by  a  female  serpenl-dcmon  which  can  impede  its  flfijKi  J'™"   similar  also  was  tl 


salem  had  the  stone  Z6hcleih  (possibly  "  serpent  ")  by  the 
well  En-Rogcl  {i  Kings  L  a]  and  also  its  Dragon  Well  (Neh.  iL 
I  0;  in  modern  times  the  curative  Virgin's  Spring  or  St  Mary's 
Well  has  its  dragon  which,  when  awake,  swallows  the  inter- 
mittent flow  of  the  water.*  Serpents  of  the  water  are  often 
healers  (cf.  §  i);  A  serpent  in  a  lagoon  near  Cimbo-Amburi  m 
Africa  could  cure  madness;  another,  which  haunted  an  Algerian 
well,  embodied  the  soul  of  a  Mahommedan  saint  and  could  cure 
sore  eyes.  This  feature  b  especially  intelligible  when  the  waters 
have  medicinal  qualities.  Among  the  southern  Arabs  the  hoi 
well  of  Msa'ide  w.-is  virtually  a  sanctuary,  and  the  scn>cnl-deinon 
was  honoured  by  annual  festivals  in  the  sacretl  month  Rajah. 
As  recently  as  i883,when  the  grand  Llama  of  Tashilumpo  was  not 
relieved  by  the  hot  springs  of  Barchutsan,  religious  services  were 
held  to  propitiate  the  serpent -deities  (Oldham,  io.\).  Finally, 
although  in  the  sanctuary  of  Aesculapius  healing  came  directly 
or  indirectly  as  the  patients  dreamed,  it  appears  from  the 
burlesque  of  Aristophanes  6^  sqq  )  that  they  first 

bathed  in  the  sacred  spring. 

The  serpent  of  the  water  is  also  the  serpent  of  the  great  sea  upon 
which  the  earth  rcMed.'  Sometimes  the  reptile  li\TS  m  suUinarinc 
infernal  regiont  (with  his  wife.  Crooke  L  43l.  and  as  tlie  demon 
of  the  underworld  it  is  sometimes  the  eartli-shaker.*  Ihe  tjrccic 
demon  or  snake  Poseidon,  pod  of  sea  and  springs,  was  an  earthy 
quake  god.  To  the  great  half-serpent  monster Typhon  were  a«cnl»ed 
numerous  springs:  he  was  also  the  cause  of  earthquakes,  and  when 
he  buried  himself  in  the  earth  he  formed  the  bed  ol  the  Synaii 
>  Sec  Frazer's  notes  on  Pausanias  (1898),  vol.  v.  pp.  44  seq 
'  Crooke  L  a  scq.,  iS^;  sec  also  Oldham.  ^  l  U:  Wintermti.  a 


The  ammonite,  here  an  instrument  in  a  nature  "  marriage,  has  clsc^ 
where  given  f\«c  to  legends  of  the  destruction  of  seroents.  vii.  by 
St  Hilda  at  Whitby  in  York^hirc.  and  perhaps  aluo  by  St  Patrick 
in  IrcUnd  (««  E.  B.  Tylor.  /'rimi/ftr  CiUlure,  1903.  L  yn}.  _ 

•  W.  R.  Smith.  Kelirum  0/ Ihe  Semites,  jnd  ed.,  np.  liiSt  scq  .  with 
references,  Cf.  C.  K.  Ablxit.  Moeedonian  Folk-tort,  3bi:  the 
drakos  held  back  the  water  ":  tee  further  \  H  below. 

•C.  R.  Condcr.  Tent  verk  in  PaUUint  (1878).  Ljn  seq..  who 
notes  the  "  moving  "  of  the  water  in  John  v.  j,  4  («e  ITV.  marg  ). 

•  Cf.  Amos  ix.  3  and  the  Babylonian  Tumat,  a  serpent  o(  the  sea; 
•ee  Baudissin  inTlauck's  RtoSency.  f.  Thta.  v.  p.  J  (l*^);  T.  K. 
Chcyne.  Enty.  Bib.,  art.  "  Serpent."  .  o   t  t, 

•See  Fcrgusson.  52i  J-  O.  I" rarer,  Adonu,  164;  and  R.  Laich, 
Arch.  j.  Rtitt-  V.  3^  iqq-.  3^  •<1<1- 


the  origin  of  Augustus  in  a  temple  of  Apollo,  the 
god  who  had  hb  lame  serpents  in  the  grove  on  Epinis.  Further, 
as  the  serpent-"  father  "  of  Alexander  the  Great  came  with  a 
healing-root  to  cure  hb  general  Pompcy  (Cicero,  De  div.  \i.  bt). 
so  in  an  Indian  story  the  son  of  a  king  of  serpents  and  of  a  virgin 
(or,  in  a  variant  form,  a  widow)  was  succoured  in  warfare  by  his 
sire  (Fcrgusson,  a66).  In  India  the  serpent  origin  of  kings  and 
rulers  b  famous.  The  same  idea  meets  us  in  China,  Greece 
(e.g.  Aegeus,  and  Drakftn  or  Cecrops  the  first  king  of  Athens), 
the  Arabian  dynasty  of  Edessa.  the  dynasty  of  Abyssinia,  4c.; 
it  b  proper,  Iherefore,  to  notice  the  serpent-symbol  of  royalty  on 
the  signets  of  the  Rajahs  of  Chota  Nagpur,  the  fire-spitiing 
serpent  which  adorned  the  head  of  Egyptian  Pharaohs,  and  the 
dragons  which  entwine  King  Arthur  as  he  slonds  at  the  tomb  ol 
'  Ctooke  ii.  JMI  Tylor  L  7Q1\  A.  B.  Ellis.  Tk«  Em-Sptaking 
PeopUi  of  Ihe  .SZow  CoaU  of  WesTAJriux  (1890),  pp.  42  teq. 

•Sot  also  R.  Laseh.  op.  ol.  iii.  97  sqq-       ..  ,       ,  .  _ 

•D.  G.  Brinton.  Myths  of  lhe~S'rv>  World  (1896),  135:  A.  S 
Palmer.  NineUenlh  Crnlury  (Oct.  1909).  PP-  <^.»qq-,  ^, ..  , 

"  For  the  Utter,  tee  J.  T.  Medina,  Us  Aboftjtnes  dt  Ckut  (1883). 
aa  tqq.;  D.  C.  Brinton.  of.  cil.,  X7b  sqq.:  Fraier.  Paiuaniai.  v. 
44  scq.;  J.  F.  Maclennan.  Studies  iiTAtu:.  Htil.,  Jnd  senes.  £0^  jeq. 
The  Babylonian  storv  of  Fji  (see  i  i)  and  the  dtluge  finds  ariliKiiaa 
parallel  in  the  fish  (or.  otherwise  a  manifestation  of  Vishnu  the 
many-headed  lerpcnt)  which  warned  Manu.  Among  the  Austrian 
gipsies  the  serpent  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  swallow  up  prolonged 
rains,  and  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  stories  associating  the 
commencement  or  conclusion  of  great  floods  with  chasms  (e.f. 
Liician.  De  den  Syria,  |  12  seq.)  are  connected  with  the  beliefs 
associating  wells  or  »prtngs  with  serpents  and  other  ocrupants. 

uScc  E.  5.  Hartland.  rrimiln-e  PaltrnUy  (iw);  Frarcr.  Adenu 
(Index,  j.r. Conception),  and  Tclemism  and  Exot^my  (1910;  Index. 
s.m.  "  Concv|>tion,"  "  Snake ").  «  ,»  ,  , 

u  E  S.  Hartland.  The  Ufrnd  of  Perseus  (1694-1896).  L  lai.  to 
many  places  ttreams  or  springs  are  credited  with  the  power  of  re- 
moving harrcnnc«  which,  in  primitive  thought. is  often  asrnbedto 
supernatural  malevolence.   See  Hartland.  op.  cit.,  L  21  »qq  •  Lii 

'^•TttTmo/  of  the  Bombay  Royal  At.  Sot.  ix.  iMl  for  sacrifices 
and  snake-dcititv.  to  obtain  offspring,  see  Crooke  L  21^:  Winterniti. 
21^8.  In  the  Arabicn  A'lrA/j  Solomon  prescribes  the  flesh  of  two 
serpents  for  the  childless  wives  of  the  king  of  Egypt  and  hit  viiier. 

"Prater.  Adonis.  21  ("''h  other  examples).  The  Inca  heto 
Yupanqui  had  as  father  a  divine  Ix-ing  with  serpent  and  lioa  attii- 
butcs  who  revealed  himtdf  in  a  well  (Hartland  ix.  1£  acq.). 
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tbe  emperor  M.iximilfan  at  Tnn<hnir<t  *  Sometimes  the  serpent 
stands  at  the  brad  of  the  human  race  as  the  mother  of  all-' 
This,  foUowing  kn  old  and  still  well  supported  interpretation  of 
the  name  Eve  (^omooA),  was  apparently  also  the  belief  of  one 
branch  of  the  Hebrews.* 

There  are  many  instances  of  tribes  or  dans  named  after  the 
serpent.  These  are  not  necessarily  eiamplcsof  iticksamcs,  since 
a  relationship  between  the  two  often  shows  itself  in 
custom  or  belief.  This  feature  sometimes  applies, 
also,  to  cases  where  the  clan  does  not  bear  the  serpent 
name.  In  accordance  with  universal  ideas  of  the 
reality  of  the  "  name,"  there  are  tribes  who  will  refrain  from 
mentioning  the  serpent.*  Also  there  are  clans  like  the  American 
Apaches  and  Navahos  who  will  neither  kill  nor  cat  rattlesnakes 
tot  purely  "  superstitious "  reasons.  Where  the  reptile  is 
venerated  or  feared  it  is  usually  inviolable,  and  among  the  Brass- 
men  of  the  Niger  the  dangerous  and  destructive  cobra  was  especi- 
ally protected  by  an  article  in  tbe  diplomatic  treaty  of  1856  for 
the  Bight  of  Biafra  (Maclennan,  524).  The  North  American 
Indians  fear  lest  their  venerated  rattlesnake  should  incite  its 
kinsfolk  to  ^vengc  any  injury  done  to  it,  and  when  the  Seminole 
Indians  begged  an  English  traveller  to  rid  them  of  one  of  these 
troublesome  intruders,  they  scratched  him — as  a  matter  of  form — 
in  order  to  appease  the  spirit  of  the  dead  snake.*  The  snake-tribes 
of  Ihe  Punjab  clothe  and  bury  a  dead  serpent,  and  elsewhere  in 
India  when  one  is  killed  in  the  village  a  copper  coin  is  placed  in 
its  ntouth  and  the  body  ceremonially  burned  to  avert  evil.* 
These  snake-tribes  claim  to  be  free  from  snake-bite,  as  also  the 
anricnt  Psylli  of  Africa  and  the  Ophiogencs  ("  serpent  born  ") 
of  Cyprus  who  were  supposed  to  be  able  to  cure  others.  This 
power  (cf.  above  (  ^  seq.)  was  cbimcd  likewise  by  the  Marsians 
of  ancient  Italy,  and  is  still  possessed  by  the  snake-dan  of 
Scncgambia.^  In  Kashmir  the  serpent-tribes  became  famous 
for  medical  skill  in  general,  and  they  attributed  this  to  the 
health-giving  serpent  (Fergusson,  260).  Moreover,  the  Psylli 
would  test  the  legitimacy  of  their  new-bom  by  exposing  them  to 
serpents  which  would  not  harm  those  of  pure  birth,  and  a  similar 
ordeal  among  the  Ophiogencs  of  Asia  Minor  showed  whether  a 
mzn  was  really  of  their  kin.*  This  peculiar  "  kinship  "  between 
serpent-clans  and  serpents  may  be  further  illustrated  from 
Senc^robia,  where  a  python  is  supposed  to  visit  every  child  of 
the  python-dan  within  eight  days  of  birth,  apparently  as  a  sign 
of  recognition.  Also  at  Fernando  Po  there  was  an  annual  cere- 
mony where  children  bom  within  the  year  were  made  to  touch 
tbe  skin  of  a  serpent  suspended  from  a  tree  in  the  public  square  * 
We  have  neat  to  notice  the  very  general  belief  that  the  house- 
bold  snake  was  an  agreeable  guest,  if  not  a  guardian  spirit.  In 
Sweden,  even  in  the  i6th  century,  such  snakes  were  virtually 
household  gods  and  to  hurt  them  was  a  deadly  sin.  Among  the 
old  Prussians  they  were  invited  to  share  an  annual  sacrificial 

^Fergusson,  65:  Crtmke  ii.  H4;  Oldham,  iZi  ^  "ll-i  *'!<)•: 
Maclennan.  p.  SJb  >f<\. 

'  Muriiion.  p.  ijo  n,       Maclennan,  537. 

•  Pouibly  the  Iscnitc  and  allied  Umilica;  cf.  the  conjecture 
■Mociating  Moses  and  the  Levite*  with  a  scrpcnt-<Un  (E.  Meyer  and 
B.  Luther,  DU  Iiratitten.  1 16,  436  «qq.).  It  i»  curiou*  that  Thirr- 
muthif,  the  traditional  name  01  the  princes*  who  adopted  Mines 
(Jotcphus,  i4n/.  ii.o.  5).  isalaio  the  name  ol  a  serpent-deity  (Aelian,  D« 
'  wieacii 


antm.  x.  \l  \  »ee  Wiedemann  on  Herod,  ii.  icq.). 

*  Examples  in  Frazcr,  Golden  BoM[h,  L  tqq. ;  N.  W.  Thomas, 
Encyc.  of  Rei.  and  Ethut.  L  Sj6.  col.  L, 

*  Fraxer.  citing  W.  Bartnim,  Tratdt  Ihroutk  N.  and  S  Carctina 
(London.  1792).  £58  sqq. 

•See  Fcnjuseon,  25<) ;  Wintcrnitr.  ?S7:  Crtxike  ii.  im  seq. 

*Thc  "Omar  ibnTsa  o(  the  Hadhramaut  had  the  same  gift 
(so  Makrizi) ;  cf.  also  Lane's  account  of  the  "  Saadeeyeh  "  sect  who 
charm  away  serpents  from  houses  [UodetH  EgypluiHs). 

*  Strabo  xiii.  L.  14.  Serpents  which  would  only  attack  those  who 
were  not  natives  were  to  be  found  on  the  tnnks  of-the  Euphrates  and 
also  at  Tiryns  {Mir.Auit.  Ufj  seq. :  Pliny  viii.  52..  84).  Jn  Sicily  al*o, 
where  Pliny  (xxxviL  U).  5I)  records  some  mystery  about  harmless 
Scorpions,  old  John  MaundcNnllc  in  his  travels  (chap,  v.)  found  a 
belief  in  snakes  which  were  harmful  only  to  illegitimate  children. 

•Frazcr,  Goldtn  Boutk,  ii.  370  seq.:  toUmtsm  and  Exof.  L  2a. 
See  also  Crooke  ii.  124.  143,  i.st  seq.  (descent  from  a  serpent  involves 
immunity  from  its  bite,  anda  serpent  is  supposed  to  identify  tbe 
rightful  heirs  of  a  kingdma). 


meal,  and  their  refusal  was  a  bad  sign."  Mahomet,  it  is  said, 
declared  that  the  house-dwelling  snakes  were  a  kind  of  jinn, 
and  the  heathen  Arabs  invariably  regarded  them  as 
alike  malevolent  or  benevolent  demoniacal  beings."  OiulMwiat 
Among  the  Romans  every  place  had  its  genius  umiiki. 
equally  in  the  form  of  a  serpent — d.  the  doubt  of 
Aeneas  (Verg.  Atn.  v.  8^  sqq.) — and  botischold  snakCs  were 
lodged  and  fed  in  vast  numbers.  They  were  the  guardian- 
spirits  of  men  and  families,  and  stories  are  told  of  the  way  in 
which  human  life  depended  upon  the  safety  of  the  reptile.** 
As  a  chthonic  animal  the  serpent  has  often  been  regarded  as  an 
embodiment  of  the  soul  of  the  dead.  Grimm's -story  of  king 
Gunthram  tells  how,  while  he  slept,  his  soul  in  serpent-form 
visited  a  mountain  full  of  gt>ld  (Paulus  Diac.  iii.  ^ ,  and  Porphyry 
relates  that  a  snake  crawled  from  beneath  the  bed  of  Plotinus 
at  the  moment  of  the  philosopher's  death  (cf.  the  Indian  story, 
Oldham,  In  Bali  near  Java,  where  the  Niga-ctilt  flourishes, 
a  serpent  is  carried  at  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Kshatriya 
caste  and  biuned  with  the  corpse.  Among,  many  African  tribes 
the  house-haunting  serpents  are  the  dead,  who  arc  therefore 
treated  with  respect  and  often  fed  with  milk."  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  every  venerated  serpent  was  an  incarnation  or  that 
every  incantation  was  reverenced  or  even  tolerated.  Among 
the  Niyars  of  Malabar,  the  family-serpent  is  capable  of  almost 
unlimited  powers  for  good  or  evil;  it  is  part  of  the  household 
property,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  connected  with  ancestral 
cults." 

In  Greece,  however,  '.'  the  dead  man  became  a  chthonic 
daemon,  potent  for  good  or  evil;  his  natural  symbol  as  such, 
often  figured  on  toml»,  was  the  snake.""  "  The  men  4, 
of  old  time,"  as  Plutarch  observed,  "  assodalcd  the  b*n>€tmm4 
snake  most  of  all  beasts  with  heroes,"  and  in  Photius 
the  term  "  speckled  hero  "  thus  finds  an  explanation. 
At  the  battle  of  Salamis  the  serpent  which  appeared  among  the 
ships  was  taken  to  be  the  hero  Cychreus.'*  These  heroes  might 
become  objects  of  ctdt  and  local  divinities  of  healing;  people 
would  pass  their  tombs  in  awe,  or  resort  thither  for  divination 
or  for  taking  oaths."  In  Egypt  not  only  are  there  serpents  of  the 
houses,  but  each  qtiarter  in  Cairo  had  a  serpent-guardian  (Lane). 
This  is  said  also  of  the  villages  and  dbtricts  of  Armenia,  and 
Buddhist  legends  affirm  it  for  India."  The  SatI  (Suttee)  wife 
immobtcd  to  accompany  her  deceased  husband  often  became 
the  guardian  of  the  village,  and  on  the  Sail  shrine  a  snake  may 
be  represented  in  the  act  of  rising  out  of  the  masonry."  Athene 
("  the  Athenian  one ")  was  primarily  the  guardian  spirit  of 
Athens,  and  at  the  Erechtheum  her  sacred  serpent  (apparently 
known  to  the  -ard  century  a.o.),  was  fed  monthly  with  honey- 
cakes;  when,  during  the  Persian  War,  it  left  the  food  tmtouched 
it  was  taken  as  a  sign  that  the  protectors  had  forsaken  the  city.* 
At  Lebadeia  in  the  shrine  of  Trophonios  (to  whom  serpents  were 
sacred)  offerings  of  honey  cakes  were  made  to  an  oracular  serpent. 
At  Delphi  a  virgin  superintended  a  similar  oracle;  and  in  the 
sacred  grove  of  Afiollo  at  Eptrus  a  nude  virgin-attendant  brought 

"  See  al»o  B.  Dcane,  Serpent  Worship,  seq.,  Ferpisson,  21; 
J.  Crimm.  Teutonic  Uytholoty  (lfl«8).  iv.  1490  sqq.;  Tylor  ii.  240. 

"T.  Noldeke  (on  serpent-beliefs  in  Arabia),  ZeU./.  Vdikerpsythol. 
L  412  »qq-  (1860). 

""^o,  in  the  stories  of  Tiberius  and  D.  Laelius;  Frazer,  Adonij, 
n.  2  (with  reference*):  cf.  FerBusson,  13. 
Fraxer.  Adonis,      seq. ;  for  India,  secWintemita,  258. 

"  F.  Fawcett,  MnJras  Bultettn,  iii.  279  (i'>oi). 

!i  Com^nion  to  Greek  Sttidus.  ed.  LrXVhibley  (igoO.  p.  JOT  and 
fiK'  97'  The  libations  of  milk  which  the  Greeks  poured  upon  graves 
were  possibly  for  these  embodiments  of  the  dcaa. 

Pausanias.  i  36^  1 ;  ice  Rohde,  Ptytkt,  3nd  ed..  L  196. 

11  See  especially,  on  the  Greek  hero  as  a  snake.  Miss  Jane  E. 
Harrison.  Jturn.  of  Hell.  Studies,  xix.  (1889),  20£sqq.:  Proieg.  to 
.Study  of  Creek  Retttion  (1003).  326  sqq. 


iiAbeghian,  Armen.  VolksgUiuBF,  74  s<iq.;  Crooke  ii.  127.  . 
'•Crooke  i.  J87  seq.    To  these  local  ex-Tmplcs  may  lie  added 
the  lord  (or  lady)  of  life,  a  scrpcnt-dcity  of  the  Assyrian  city  Dfr 


(Wincklcr  and  2imniem,  Keilinukrifl.  u.  d.  aiU  Test,  505;  for  other 
evidence,  see  Index,       "  Schlange  ). 

"  Herod,  viii.  41.  The  serpent  was  probably  regarded  as  the  em- 
bmliment  of  thcking  Erechtheus;  see  Frazcr,  Adonis,  251  A. 
Frickenhaus,  Atktn.  Uitt.  xxxiiL  (1908),  171-176. 
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offerings,  and  it  was  a  sign  of  a  plentiful  year  if  ihey  were  accepted. 
So  also  at  Lanuvium,  south  of  Kurnc,  in  a  Rfove  near  the  temple 
of  llie  Arpive  Hera,  sacred  maidens  descended  blindfohicd  once 
a  year  wiih  a  barley-cakc,  and  if  the  serpent  took  it,  it  indicated 
tlttt  they  were  pure  and  that  the  husbandmen  would  be  fortunate. 
On  a  Greek  vase-painting  the  snake  ia  the  veh&Je  of  the  wrath 
of  Athene,  even  as  Chryae,  another  locd  "uidai,'*  had  a 
■nake^uidka  «f  a  ibiiiie  which  abe  wntitrimt  PWIoctrtee.' 
Similailjr  Orcfltee  in  aerpent-fonn  would  day  Qytaemncitra 
(Aeschyltis,  Chotpkori):  the  serpent  is  thus  the  avenging  spirit 
of  the  deceased,  the  embodiment  of  Vengeance  (cf.  Acts  xxviii.  4).' 

To  thi.sc  charatti'ristics  of  N'rx>ents  and  serpent -godlings  we 
must  add  the  control  of  the  weather.  This  was  ascribed  to  the 
niga  dcmi-gods  and  raj^ihs  of  liiJia  and  to  the  "  king 
of  snakes"  among  North  AnuTiciti  Indians'  It  is 
significant  that  in  India  the  widely-di.^intiuicil  N.^^a- 
pan&uni-festival  occurs  in  the  rainy  aeaaoa.  Wc  have  seen  how 
closely  tbeaHpent  is  associated  with  mtar  tenerally  (S  s 
aod  since  m  meet  with  the  heiiei  that  aourcea  will  dry  up  when 
the  eeiptBtpoeciiMBt  it  Ukd  (Bednuaae,  Zulus),  or  that  they 
will  feaent  iminintica  thmwa  into  thdr  ^Mhifli  by  causing  storms 
(tribes  of  the  Hlndu-Kush),  it  is  not  snrptidng  to  find  elaborate 
precautions  for  the  proiiitiation  of  such  powerful  bcinj^.  Now, 
there  are  popular  stories  of  springs  and  waters  whicli  could  only 
be  Uieii  in  return  for  rcpular  hum^^n  s.icritV.es.'  In  a  ■^liin,-  trum 
the  i&Ie  of  Lesbos  the  dragon  must  receive  a  human  victim  twice 
a  day.  Curiously  enough,  an  old  authority  tells  us  that  the 
people  of  Letboa  were  directed  to  throw  a  virgin  into  tlie  aea  to 
Poaaddo,  and  the  boo  who  vainly  tried  to  save  her  leappeaied 
yean  later  with  a  waiMleifal  dip  of  foU  (HarthuMt,  fiL43ieq^ 
79,  aea  Athenaeua  al.  15).  la  the  Oiineae  annala  of  Khotaa  in 
Cuh^ur,  when  a  certain  stream  dried  up,  a  female  dragon  declared 
that  lier  husband  had  died;  one  of  the  royal  grandees  sacrificed 
himaelf  to  meet  the  want,  the  water  flowed  once  more,  and  the 
"husband  "  of  the  being  became  the  guardian  of  the  kingdom's 
prosperity  '  A  careful  .stu<lyof  all  the  related  traditions  sucecsis 
that  ihcy  preserve  an  unmistakable  recollection  of  human 
sacrifice  to  serpents  and  other  spirits  of  the  water,  and  that  the 
faniUar  story  of  the  hero  who  vanquiahc*  the  denxm  and  rescues 
the  victim  (usually  a  female,  and  espcdally-a  iHrgia)  tcsdfict  to 
the  nippif  lull  of  the  rite. 

\  AnextreiBelyftdidynaMyintheUpperNIgcrwasifupposrd  toowe 
its  wcahh  to  a  •crpent  in  a  well  wfiich  rtccixx-d  ye.irly  a  maiden 
attired  as  a  bride;  the  res&ation  of  the  practice  hroii^t  liruii^ht  and 
»irknes«  (HartUnd  iii.  57  »eq.).  In  Mexico  the  >i;ilf  M  r|H  ru  .•'ihui/<itl 
dragged  into  its  pool  hapless  passors-by;  however,  ttuir  -anil-,  w<  re 
suppoied  to  go  to  the  terrcstriat  paradiac — an-  on  this  idea,  Kohdc, 


U.  }74.  n.  3  awl  the  fdativea  became  rich  thnnigh  the  unhappy 
accident  (Hartlaad,  M  seq.).  But  in  India  hun»a  sacrifice  was  actu- 
ally made  in  thecxneclattonof  Kainint;  hidden  treasure,  and  doubtless 
we  have  a  »urvivai  of  this  when  snake-charmers,  for  a  drop  of  blood 
from  the  finger  of  a  first-lxjrn,  will  tr.ick  the  snakes  whi<h  nee  guardians 
of  trc.iNUrc  (Crooke  ii.  135.  170  ).  Indi.in  trjilitiKCi'^  irll  how 
rcfonncr*  have  persuaded  the  ncoplc  in  the  pa!,t  to  stop  their  human 
aacfifioes  to  serpent-spirits  (Fcfguason.  6a,  Oldham.  101),  and  a 
•urvival  may  be  rocogntaed  in  parts  of  the  N.W.  ProMoecs  when,  at 
the  Gurul  serpcnt-fe«tival,  women  make  vicarioos  offerings  by 
thrnwinK  to  Ni{C  Dcoti,  the  river  demon,  doll*  which  the  vBlagc  lads 
beat  with  long  switches  (Crooke  ii,  I  v)).  It  is  unneresMry  to  rrfer 
in  if.-  fully  to  the  evidence  t  ir  f  inr.i  r  human  sacrifice  or  to  the 
p»ipiilar  stories  and  grim  fUfK-otilions  which  indicate  its  persistence; 
the  gfi^ly  custom  of  our  ancestor?,  has  htxn  atte'.ted  l)y  comparatively 
recent  observation  in  Mexico.  I'rru.  Fiji  and  W,  .'\frica  * 


•SophiK.  ykU.  13*7;  Harris*  !!,  /Vi  .'  \oi  v<|  .  v"'  ^^'1 
'Compare  the  snake  attributes  of  the  Erinyes;  tee  llarriton,  317 
aqgx  >3S  evi* 

•FhcUMOii.  48  seq.,  8j,  J57  ico.;  Crooke.  K,  Oldham. 
49-SI.  HI,  lajl;  139,  200;  cf.  Wintemitr.  44  seq.,  259  tt^-[. 

^Hartlaad  iii.  »,  4.  to  w<i ,  '4.  is.  30.  74,  »7-<)4;  Fn/i  r.  l\-.ut. 
V.  45;  Lecturtt  on  the  Early  Uulory  0}  tke  Kingship  (1'>'J5).  1H3 
tea.,  192. 

'  H.irtland  iii.  73  scq.;  cf.  also  J.  G.  R.  Forlong,  Faith)  of  Man 
(1006).  iii.  268. 

*  Sec  Ueane,  Serbtnt  Worship.  24$  acq.  G<ivonla) :  and  for  more 
modera  evidence.  Madcfuiaa,  8I&  ai9t  Oidhaah  M,  90^100  seq. : 
and  A.  B.  ElBs  (|  la  bdow).  Foltloic  adds  to  the  aiiMvals  some 
of  the  customs  for  producing  rala.  t.f.  bathing  and  drenching  wilting 
or  unwilling  victima,  dipping  holy  tmatics  in  water,  and  otherwise 

{Fnwr,  CoUt»         L  99  sqq.. 


.K  conspic'jous  feature  in  scrpcnt-rults  is  the  prominence  of 
fciiiak:;..  In  India,  in  Bchar,  cfurinR  August  there  is  a  culuurlcsa 
festival  in  which  women,  "  wive.s  of  the  snake,''  po  /,»,  7^;,^ 
round  beriming  on  behalf  of  the  Brahmans  and  the  trnmomt 
villages  (Crixjke  ii.  138).  Among  the  Niyars  of  ^SJ*"^ 
Malabar  at  the  ceremonies  of  the  Punbantullcl,  the 
household  serpent -deitiia  Aow  their  benevoleoce  by  in^niinc 
with  ocadea  certain  women  who  most  be  of  perfect  purity.'  Ik 
TVavanooKe  a  scfpeat-fod  is  the  property  of  a  family,  the  priests 
of  a  temple;  the  eldest  female  carries  the  image  at  the  feMal 
processions  and  must  lead  a  celibate  life  (Oldham,  153  seq.). 
Far  more  notewiirthy  is  the  cult  of  l(.e  Pyth  on  Dafiii  gbi  of 
Whydah.  which  alter  taking  root  in  Dahomey,  became  the  most 
remarkable  example  of  a  tlioruut;h]y  organic  serpent-cult.*  The 
python-deity  is  god  of  wisdom  and  eairthly  bliss  and  the  bene- 
factor of  man  (cf.  {  a):  he  opened  the  eyes  of  the  ilrst  human 
pair  who  were  bom  blind.  He  is  specially  invoked  on  behalf  of 
the  king  (the  nominal  head  of  the  pnc^tliix>d)  and  the  crops,  aod 
a  very  dose  comneaioii  waa  wpposed  to  eiiat  IwtweeB  the  fod'a 
agency  and  aQasficaltiiialBlc.  laitkted  priests,  after  rrmainit 
silent  in  his  temple  for  seven  days,  reodve  a  new  name  and  thus 
become  ordained.  They  possess  a  knowledge  of  poisons  and 
antidoics  .md  thereby  acquire  considerable  income  (cf.  \\  3,  8). 
Children  who  touch  or  are  touched  by  one  of  llic  many  temple- 
snakes  are  sequestered  for  a  year  and  learn  the  songs  and  dances 
of  the  cult.  Women  who  are  touched  become  "  possessed  " 
by  the  god.  In  addition  to  his  ministrant  priestesses,  the  god  has 
numcrotis  "  wives,"  who  form  a  complete  organisation.  Ndtbcr 
of  these  dssscs  may  marry,  and  tBakUcracespeddly  SDu^ 
at  the  leaioa  when  the  cwpa  begin  toapreuL*  Thcae  "wivca" 
take  part  ia  lioentioiia  ritea  with  tlie  priesis  and  male 
worshippers,  and  tbepytlnn  is  the  reputed  father  of  the  offspring 
(cf.  I  7).  Every  snake  of  its  kind  receives  the  profound  venera- 
tion of  the  native  of  WTiydah,  who  salutes  it  as  master,  f^'.hcr. 
mother  and  benefactor.  Such  snakes  must  bf  ircatofl  with  every 
re^pei.t.  and  i!  tl.ey  are  even  accidcnLTlly  killed,  the  oflerding 
native  might  be  burned  alive  (cf.  §  8).  In  iSqo  a  semblance  of  the 
penahy  was  still  maintained:  the  oflendcr  Uing  allowed  t» 
escape  from  a  burning  hut  through  a  crowd  of  snake- worshippeia 
armed  with  cluhe;  if  discreet  in  his  hiihes,  and  lucky',  he  nd^a 
reach  running  water  and  oouU  purify  hlmidftiiae.  Qtotbcday 
of  public  precesalua  -the  last  took  plaee  in  1857  er  iSsB  iwkcd 
priests  iind  "  wives"  escorted  the  company  with  songs  and 
death  was  the  penalty  of  those  caught  peering  from  their  booaea. 
and,  apart  from  this,  the  natives  fc.arcd  loathsome  diseases  should 
they  gaze  ujxjn  the  .sacred  srcnc.  It  is  saJd  that  Europeans 
who  violated  the  prohibition  have  l>ecn  pcii«ined.  OccaiieBal 
human  sacrifice  in  honour  of  the  god  is  attested  (cf.  {  11). 

While  Dahomey  funushcs  this  elaborate  example  of  tlie 
modem  worship  of  a  god  in  the  embodiment  o(  a  aerpent,  dse- 
wberc  wc  find  dther  less  organic  types,  or  tiMpCfriK* 
ence  and  survival  of  cults  wiwaeon^nal  form  can  only 


he  leconstrticted  by  inference,  b  the  gkmmy  ritea  m^o' 
of  the  Diasia.  the  Olympian  Zeus,  as  Zeus  MeiLchioa  """^ 

god  of  wealth,  has  been  imposed  upon  a  chthonic  stutke-dcity 
who  is  proi'itiatcd  by  holocausts  of  pigs  and  by  a  ritual  of  purga- 
tion (Harrison,  I'roL  i?-jS).  In  the  Thcsmophoria,  a  sowrog 
festival  of  immemorial  antiquity  performed  by  women,  cakes  and 
pigs  were  thrown  to  sctpcnu  kq>t  in  caves  and  sacred  to  the  < 
goddeK  Denetcr,  .arliQ,  Bke  toe  Bona  Dea,  iUM : 


loS.  Ill  seq^  a09  aqq.).  Here  also  are  the  superstitions  which 
associate  rivers  or  pools  with  the  safety  of  human  life  («j  Fraser  in. 
3tK  M>q.;  Hartland  ii.  20,  32  aqq.;  G.  L.  Gomme,  grtlillso 

Folklore  [l8<}lj,  71  gqq.,  77  »cq.). , 

'  F.  Fawcett.  Madras  Gov.  Museum.  BitU.  iii.  377.  (For  the  Stress 
laid  upon  the  personal  purity  of  the  females,  cf.  p.  382).  Forotlicr 
evidence  for  the  prominence  of  females,  sec  Fergusfton,  8j,  3^7  seq. 

•  .\.  H,  l.llis  (.il)ov<-,  }  (>,  n,  7),  47  snq,.  140  sqq  ,  cf.  Frazrr.  Adam. 
J7  soq.  The  cult  taken  by  slaves  to  America  is  the  VOdu  (V'audoo  or 
VauOMix)  worship  of  Haiti  (Ellis,  39  aeq.). 

*  On  their  mamagv  to  the  god  these  oevateea  Are  narked  with  Us 
image  (said  to  be  imprinted  by  the  god  himself):  cf.  the  story  that 
Atia.  the  mother  of  Augustus,  when  touched  by  the  aerpent  ■  Aa 
temple  of  ApoUahwiw  marked  with  a  Stain  like  a  painted  r  ' 
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of  the  fertility  of  future.  Myth  ezpUined  it  as  a  celebration  of 
the  capture  of  Kore  fay  Plmilon.'  The  Maenads  ("  mad  ones  ") 
or  Baccbae,  the  wonca  attendaBls  of  DktiVMiSi  with  their 


dated  with  the  cult  of  a  deity  «to  was  tlao  a  fod  of  healing. 
The  aymbol  of  the  Bacchic  orgies  was  *  conaecrated  serpent, 

and  the  snakes  kt  ;:t  in  t!ic  s.nro  l  <.i-'ae  of  the  cult  of  Dii  'iiv  sus 
find  a  parallel  amonx  ih.c  !><.t.t  ot  the  Ophites  where,  at  the 
sacramcnial  rites,  bread  wai  olTcrcd  to  the  living  serpent  and 
afterwards  distributed  among  the  worshippcns.'  Other  dcvdop- 
be  illustrated  from  the  cull  of  Aesculapius,  who 
>  to  have  been  merely  a  deified  ancestor,  like  the  Egyptian 
Imhotep  (bdow)  or  the  interesting  Indian  healer  Soidia  Biba 
<Ciookc  L  147,  i>*  lotroduced  into  Athena  about  411  i.e., 
Acsoibpln*  iabcdticd  the  older  local  cult  of  the  aerpcnt  "  pro- 
tector "AmynoaOIarriMMi,  346  seq.).  In  Laodicea  he  apparently 
replaced  an  older  deity  with  serpent  attributes*  In  Egypt, 
be  supersti!i  the  fai'c  Imhotep  at  Memphis,  and  at  the  temple 
sacred  to  ;\i  wulai)ijb  an  l  Hvgitia  at  riiiUiu.iis  the  money-box 
has  been  found  with  the  i:\>\tLT  part  in  the  form  of  a  >;rcat  snake.* 
Finally  among  the  Phoenicians  he  was  identified  with  Eshmun, 
an  earlier  god  of  healing,  who  in  turn  was  already  domfy 
dated  with  Dionywa  and  with  Caelestia-Astarte.* 
For  the  reteotioa  of  older  cults  under  a  new  name,  Mshom- 
i  aapplicB  ioranl  cismptesi  as  when  a  foiat<acipent 
of  India  reeefvet  a  Mabomnwdaa  mne  (OMham  laS). 
14.  Cot'  .  Bm  sometimes  there  is  a  contest  between  the  new 
M^r"  cu'l  and  Ihc  old.  Thus  Apollo  has  to  fight  the  oracle 
serpent  of  Gala,  and  it  has  been  obscr\'cd  that  where 
Af><:»Ilo  prevailed  in  Greek  religion  the  serpent  became  a  monster 
to  be  slain.*  .\t  'DaUes— the  Thebans  were  Scrpcntigrnac — 
Apollo  look  the  place  o(  Cadmus,  who,  after  killing  the  dragon 
which  gtiarded  a  well  and  freeing  the  district,  bad  ended  by 
ticiiic  turned  into  a  serpent.  This  looks  like  the  assumption  of 
indlgcaous  traits  by  a  foreigner— d  Aesculapius  (J  13)— oHich 
in  the  mow  wiy  as  Hercules  has  contcsu  with  aeipents  and 
dragons,  beceuMS  the  patron  of  mcdidnal  springi,  and  by 
marrying  the  serpent  Echidna  was  the  ancestor  of  Uw  snake- 
worshipping  Scythians.'  But  an  ethnological  tradition  appears 
when  Phorbas  killed  the  sirpi  nt  Ophiusa,  freed  Rhodes  of  snakes 
and  obtained  supremacy,  or  when  Cythrcus  slew  the  dragon  of 
Salamis  and  look  tiie  kir,^:  hni)  "  A  story  told  by  Herodotus 
(i.  78)  admirably  shows  how  the  seq>ent  as  a  child  of  earth  was 

•  Harrison,  109  tcq.,  lao  wjq.,  and  art.  Thfsuophoria.  The  rites 
included  the  "  pursuit,"  (x>->'>ifily  derived  from  the  inli  r(;f  rial 
Opportunity  of  escape  allowefl  the  victim.  I'loutun.  al>/i  .i-'v^  i.ittxl 
with  Proserpine,  the  great  mother-goddess,  was  patron  of  the  ihiii>ms 
with  rocphitic  vapours  in  the  valky  of  the  Maeaader  (tee  Fnaer, 
Adonu.  170  sqq.). 

'  A  Creek  va-te  t,how»  tnakc-bodted  njtnpns  at  the  grape-harvest 
(Harriton  250  seq  ).  and  in  Egvpt  the  harvest  goddess  Rannut  had 
snake-form  (F.  Pclrie,  Krlif.  of  Ancient  Ezyf>l.  l(>o6,  p.  3(>).  The 
icrpcnt-gixl  rt  vi-red  by  TaxiJin  (Usug  of  1 .1  v.'.i ' .  «  hich  was  n-rn  hv 
Alexander  the  (ircat  on  his  way  to  India,  was  identified  by  Greek 
writers  with  Dionyju*  or  Bacehu"!.  For  the  serpent  in  the  cult  of 
Sahazius.  tee  Harriion,  Frol.  418,  555.  A  kind  ol  sacramental 
communion  with  a  snake  is  found  amona  a  i*uniab  aaskc-tribe 
(Frazer,  GcUtn  Pough,  li.  44I  scq.:  Pumjab  Sdtt  wUOmirin.  u.  91 ) 

•  For  this  and  other  Phrygian  evidence,  sec  \V.  M.  Icaratay,  Cttui 
and  Biikoprus  of  Pkrytia.  i.  JJ.  Qi.  104. 

•/If.  Zett.  x1.  140  «•<].  Arhan  {De  anim.  xvi.  36^  mentifini  .1  hiijc 
serpent  at  the  temple  dedicated  to  AeM^dapi  i-.  S'r.ipi>,  i()-lris- 
ApH  who  eaiiic  to  acquire  the  attributes  of  Aesculapius  and  oi  Pluto, 
f  uf  the  <Ie.td,  sometimes  had  icrpent-form,  and  even  in  the 
of  Constantinc  popular  belief  Connected  the  rise  of  the  ^file  with  fits 
aamcy  (Fraicr.  Adonu,  398)» 

^5s3s  U  this  branch  the  sAfeet,  W.  W.  C.  Baudi«in,  7rii  d 
■MTMiif.  CtttU.  Vix.  (l9os>.  4S()-533.  and  Orient.  Stud.  Tkeodor 
NuSSr  (ed.  Bczold,  kjc/.k  ii.  7^9  »Mn-        ,   „  , 

•Harrison,  Jourit.  Ilfil.  Stud.  xix.  233,  cf.  ProUt-  i^;  and  L 
Rohde,  Fiycht,  i.  143  mh.  

•  »  Herod,  iv.  9:  for  Hercules  and  healmg  waters,  see  F>a»r. 
Adonis.  174  "eq.;  cf-  abow,  |  *  Han.arises  tlie  question  of  the 
tendency  to  attribute  to  outside  aid  the  introduction  of  culture 
(cf.  I  3).  and  even  of  law  (F.  Pollock,  ed.  ol  Maine's  Ancirnt  Ltixe. 
1907,  p.  19). 

•Cf.  the  similar  view  of  serpent-ronflicts  in  Persian  tradition 
(Fcrgutaon.  44  seq  l.  an<l  the  story  of  therolonizationof  Camlxxlia 
vbare  the  ncw<aa>er  manies  the  dragoa-king's  dsiighur  a). 


a  type  of  indigenotu  peoples,  and  there  was  a  tendency  to 
represent  the  csriier  conquered  races  as  monsters  and  demons, 
tbcHigh  not  wrrr— ffly  unaiuUed  (m>  the  Cietan  KourCtes), 
or  to  depict  the  conquest  of  bnitwiins  as  the  owtbcow  of 

serpents  or  leipent-like  beings.*  This  obviously  complicates 
the  investigation  of  aerpent-c«//i.  Moreover,  the  serpent  or 
dragon  may  have  an  opponent  like  the  eagle  (see  Goblet  d'.\lviella, 
1 7), or  a  cosmical  anlagonisl~the  lightning,  thunder  or  rain-god. 
Iniira,  the  rain-god,  slew  with  a  thunderbolt  Ahi  or  V'itra,  who 
kept  b.ick  the  waters  (Oldham,  31  sqq.);  the  thunder-god  of  the 
Iroquois  killed  the  subterranean  serpent  which  fed  on  human 
flesh  (Hartland  iii.  151). "  Or  the  victor  is  the  sun:  the  Egyptian 
sun-god  Re  had  his  fire  spitting  serpent  tO  OMIoae  his  enemies, 
of  which  one  was  the  cloud  aniii  atocn  serpent  ApopUs*  wbils 
in  Crack  myth  tks  asactuaw  of  IMios  (the  sun)  Adtcred  the 
young  Orpheus  fioia  the  sasM, 
It  is  impossible  to  trace  a  nfe  path  through  the  complicated 

aetiological  myth^,  the  fragments  of  rcsh.ip<'d  IcgCSd  SSd 
tradition,  or  the  adjustment  of  rival  theologies.  It 
remains  to  obsi  rve  the  overthrow  or  su[>crscssiun  of  the  Si*- 
serpcnt  in  Christian  lands.  At  Axum  in  .Abyssinia,  tumMy. 
where  worship  was  divided  between  the  serpent  aiul 
the  Mosaic  Law,  it  is  said  that  the  great  dragon  was  burst 
asunder  by  the  prayers  of  Christian  saints  {«.  AJt.  340;  FcrguSHM, 
3S).  At  the  Pbrygiaa  Hktapolis  tb«  aeipeot  Echidna  was 
expelled  by  the  Apostles  PUUp  and  John.*^  FIrbbs  bid  its 
traditions  of  the  destruction  of  serpcnU  by  the  early  missionaries 
(Dcane,  783  scq  ).  and  the  memory  possibly  survived  at  LudlOa 
in  the  Pyrenees,  wh.err  ihc  clergy  .ind  p<  oplr  celebrated  the  eve 
of  St  John  by  burning  live  scrfxnts."  Chri^ii.in  saints  have  also 
stcp[>cd  into  the  shcx'S  of  earlier  servient  slayers,  while,  in  the 
stories  of  "  St  George  and  the  Dragon  "  type,  the  victory  of  the 
pious  over  the  enemy  of  mankind  his  often  been  treated  as  a 
literal  conflict  with  dragons,  thus  introducing  a  new  and  confusing 
fiwilflBt  inic^  the  subject.  This  purely  secondary  aspect  of  the 
seipeat  ss  the  devil  cannot  be  noticed  boc**  At  Rouen  the 
cdebmtion  of  3t  Romain  seems  to  pwMiw  m  isonlectioB  «( 
human  sacrifice  to  a  serpcnt-denwo  wUeb  was  prtnatiljr  mtp' 
pressed  by  a  pagan  hero,  and  at  Mets,  where  St  Gement  is 
celebrated  ,is  the  rnnijmrnr  of  a  dragon,  its  image  (formerly 
kept  in  the  cathedra^  «\is  taken  round  the  sineis  at  the  annual 
festival  and  received  oflcrings  of  food."  Mi  st  r<  markable  of  all, 
at  CoCuUo  in  the  Abruzzi  mountains  on  the  border  of  the  old 
territory  of  the  Marsi  snake-men  (see  {  8),  the  serpent-deity  has 
a  lineal  descendant  in  the  shape  of  St  Domenico  of  Foligno 
(a.d.  9Sc^iojt).  The  shrine  is  famous  for  its  cures,  and  when 
the  saint  has  his  aefpeBt*festival  on  the  first  Thursday  in  May, 
Serpari  or  ierpent-meB  carry  colli  of  Hve  leptOca  la  proccstioo 
before  his  image,  which  in  turn  is  hung  srilh  SOpontS  of  sM 
sizes.  The  rites,  we  may  suppose,  have  become  inodifted  and 
more  orilMMlux,  but  none  the  less  they  are  a  valuable  testimony 
to  the  p<  r-.i>iencc  of  the  cult  among  people  who  still  claim  power 
over  SI  rjH  n'.s  and  immunity  from  their  bite,  and  who  live  hard 
by  the  home  of  the  ancient  tribe  which  ascribed  its  origin  to 
the  son  of  Circe.**  One  may  recall  the  old  cult  of  Sabazios  where 

•Cf.  the  serpent-pillars  found  In  the  old  Roman  provlnecs  of 
Europe  (Frazer,  Fausanms.  ii.  49,  v.  478  scq  ).  For  the  Kriiretis, 
the  (ish  and  serpent-like  peoples  struck  down  by  2^u«  or  Afiollo,  see 
H.irriMin,  Annual  cf  BrU.  School  at  Alkfni.  xv.  308  *aq._ 

"  In  popular  Macedonian  lore  the  lightning  or  thunder  is  the  enemy 
of  the  serpcAt-dngon  (C  F.  Abbo<t,  Macedonian  Folklore.  a6i: 
cf.  also  Schwartz.  130  sqq.,  W.  R-  Smith,  17^.  n.  1 ;  VVinternitz,  45). 

"  W.  M.  Ramsay,  «^  of.  L  66  seq.;  cf.  Guischmid.  Khcin.  ilus. 
(lAfa),  pp.  398  sqq. 

"  Fergusson.  p.  29.  n.  2  (»ec,  however,  Fraacr,  Coiden  Bmfft,  iiL 
323  seq  ).    For  analogous  traditions,  tee  FeQpiaiOn*  JS, 

"Sec Antichrist;  Ukviu;  Dragon. 

**See  further  Fraw.  Kintthip,  i84-t9>;  Schwarta,  73  seq.; 
Hoeker,  Dfuttchtr  Vo/itfMiite  (G«ctingen.  i^M).  P-  '3»-  Similarly, 
food  is  offered  to  the  snake  of  dough  in  the  Punjab  festival  already 
mentioned  (note  •  above). 

>»  The  festival  is  described  (as  seen  in  if>n'')  by  Mari.in  C  H.mison. 
Folklort,  xviii.  (1907),  187  sqq.  A  r  nml  in.ition  .1  a  ml-,  of  ihe 
house  snake  with  that  of  the  (Christian)  saint  of  themaaier  ofthe 
house  is  saiil  to  prrN  u!  in  modcn  GlWeS  (|a  C>  LS'IINI,  JfanW* 
Gruk  lUUgun,  1910,  p> 
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nea  waved  great  red  snakes  over  their  heads  as  they  nurched  in 
procession.  One  may  even  recall  the  cull  o(  Dahomey.  More- 
over, we  find  al  Miflitiirir  ihf  pmrt ninii  nl  ihr  inrt  nf  Iftliliij 
«ad  healing,  the  patioit  of  Mqmitt  wlw  tie  the  ninbten  of 

bb  vengeance  (Frazer,  Paus.  v.  66  seq.).  In  a  Bengal  festival 
the  men  march  entwined  with  serpents,  while  the  chief  man 
has  a  rock-boa  or  python  round  his  neck  and  is  carried  or  rides 
on  a  bufTalo  (Fcrgusson,  159).  Aftain,  among  the  Moquis  of 
America,  where  the  soake-cian  claim  dcsvcnt  from  a  woman 
who  gave  birth  to  snakes,  the  reptiles  arc  frcdy  bandied  at  the 
"  snake  dances  "  wfaidi  aic  pcffwned  pKOjf  to  Mcyn  the 
fertility  of  the  soiJ.' 

ThL■M^  last  examples  arc  important  because  they  BhistfBte  the 
immense  difficulty  of  detenm«iag  the  true  signifinnce  of  any 
„  -  ^  isolated  piece  of  evidanee.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that 
AkTiTT/  leatuRs  which  find  a  panllel  io  more  completely 

pKMojroi   )^„(,^.„  cult,  preauppoae  aach  cults:  yet  it  may  be  in- 


fcrrcxl  that  thoy  point  to  carlirr,  mf>rc  pcrd-ct  Mructures, 
to  rites  which  [x-rhaps  lin^jtr  only  .1  ni'  mnry,  arv.l  tn  corircptions 
and  beliefs  which  have  bwa  elevated  or  modified  by  other  rehgions. 
HcKcatao  the  impossibility  o(  treating  the  present  subject  Kheniatic- 
ally.  Apart  from  the  more  obvious  characteristic*  of  the  serpent 
liliay  to  impress  all  observant  minds  ((  1),  its  essentially  Mmne 
character  sfiows  itself  markedly  when  it  is  associated  with  tht 
treasurer  and  healing  herbs  of  the  earth,  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
the  Kjuri  c  o(  springs — and  thence  of  all  water — and  the  dust  unto 
»hirh  nil  men  miirn.*  AlthouRh  much  evidence  connects  the 
Mr[»ein  with  th(  liriui,  cspetiallyai  a  Kuardisn-spirit  over  the  Iivinj;, 
any  discussion  of  this  aspect  o(  the  subject  is  bound  up  with  the 
Mf|iag  beliefs  renrding  anceston  and  death.  Amoog  the  Arunta 
of  Central  Austraua,  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  haunt  certain  localities, 
and.  entering  the  bodies  of  passine  women,  are  constantly  rein- 
carnated; the  Dlack-snakc  clan  of  the  Warramun^  tribe  embodies 
the  spirits  which  the  original  ancestor  had  deposited  by  a  certain 
crctk.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  "  rattk-Miakc  "  men  of  the  Moqui  arc 
merely  transformations  and  expect  to  return  at  death  to  their 
original  reptile  form  (Maclcnnan,  357).  It  is  another  stage  when 
only  the  more  conspicuous  mortals  assume  serpent  guise,  and  the 
dcifeatino  o(  heroes  iavolvea  yet  aoother  coone  of  ideaa.  Hers  it 


is  evidcat  that  some  of  the  attributes  of  prondneot  seriAot-gods  will 

be  purely  secondary.  Moreover,  it  is  a  human  weakness  to  mani- 
pulate one's  ancestry,  and  the  common  claim  to  be  descended  from 
the  local  ^(xlling  is.  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Arunta  t>'pc  of 
reincarnation.* 

Again,  in  the  part  taken  hy  tiomcB  in  serpent-lore  other  problems 
of  primitive  society  and  rcli,:i<>n  intermingle.  For  example,  u)iin 
ooe  considers  how  often  milk  i^  used  in  the  tending  and  propitiation 
of  veoerated  snakes,  it  is  nntcworthy  that  in  Roam  out  the  truly 
rustic  deities  are  offered  milk  (Fowler),  and  it  b  no  less  singular 
that  many  of  tin'  i-ld  goddon'*  of  Greece  have  serpent  attributes 
(HarriJ«in:  *  N  j  .v  inthropoloKicaJ  research  has  vividly  shown  that 
woman,  natus  illy  fiid  d  (as  it  sccmeil)  to  understand  the  mysteries 
of  iiicreaH-,  w.is  .isii^jncd  a  prominent  part  in  rites  for  the  fuitAerance 
of  [rowth  and  (erttltiy.  And  the  sante  thread  of  ideas  seems  to  recur 
ui  the  "wivea"  «f  the  nrtiiMi  Oalh-fM  (I  I9h  the  Shahd  eeie- 
atonies  In  Indh  for  the  tncteaae  of  the  aMtm  encfgy  of 


(Fergusson.  J58  tc(\.),  and.  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  providing  of 

'J.  G.  Bourke,  Sntikr  PiitKe  of  tlw  Mi>quis  (1&84).  p.  180  se*).; 
sec  Frazer,  Totem,  and  Exog.  iii.  229  sfjq. 

*  Here  one  will  note  the  prevalence  of  the  ideas  of  "  mother 
earth,"  and  also  the  association  in  higher  religions  of  chthonic 
powers  with  the  serpent,  so.  s.g.  the  winds  (vif.  Boreas  in  Greece, 
cf.  Harrison,  Prol.  68,  iSi),  subterranean  gods  (for  Assyria,  cf. 
Zeit.f.Astyr.  |i894]p.  1 16,  and  for  the  Finns,  FcrgUMoa,  p.  250  set].). 
For  the  serpent  (sometime*  with  anthropomorphic  hints)  in  the 

I'^it  dtxoticnis,  sec  R.  Wunsch,  Selkicntiche  Vcrflu(hungita{tln 
(L.e'i[izig.  1698},  100  sqq.,  and  for  a  Carlhasinian  triad  of  the  under 
world  (cf.  the  threefoU  Hecate)  indudinc  a-w-t  (cf ■  hawoh.  Eve, 
"  serpent "),  see  G.  A.  Cooke,  w.  Stmit.  Jnstr.  (1903),  p.  135. 

*Speacsr  aad  GiBea»  N.  ZVsle*  Cmtnt  AuUnlm,  i6«,  330 
seq.  (Fmacr,  iUsoIr,  p.  to);  A.  Lang,  Orit^  tf  Rdigum  (1890), 
p.  IJ4. 

*  1  here  appears  to  be  a  fundamental  inclination  towards  ideas  of 
rebirth  and  reincarnation  («-e  F.  D.  Jevons.  In!rod.  to  Study  of 
Comp.  Religion,  t9t>8,  pp.  .vj  59  win.);  it  wn-.jld  mi  m  to  !«• 
wrapped  up  in  the  feeling  of  the  essential  "  one-nc&s  "  of  the  group 
flfhiding  its  deibr),  ania  involves  the  belief  that  such  corporate 
bodies  never  die  (a.  even  the  Roman  conceptkin  of  the  family, 
M.I  inc.  op.  dL  t9J  sqq.). 

'  W.  w.  Fowler.  Koman  Feilaxdi,  tot-ios;  Harrinon.  Joum. 
Hell.  Stud.  xix.  711.  For  the  use  of  milk,  cT,  Fni?er  .U-'nn,  74 
(»'ith  the  suggestion  that  it  i-.  Ix-r.iuse  milk  is  ili'  I' -  "I  '  i  !'-i!c>;i. 
Crouke  ii.  j^o,  and  F.  Fawcett,  Uadnu  Gof.  BuU.  (1900),  iii.  i,  58 
(a  South-Indian  festival  on  the  fifth  of  StfMMt  WBCa  1M 
deity  is  balM  in  milk). 


deities  or  demons  of  M-rpcnt-type  with  ronvin*  *  There  is  etwy- 
where  a  danger  of  miNUf  iJ.  r -t.mdine  istilatctl  evidence,  of  wrongly 
classifying  different  motives,  and  ofoverlooking  ncccs*ar>-  links  in 
the  chain  of  argument.  There  is  an  obvious dewchmncm  from  the 
serpent  71M1  reptile  to  the  deity  or  the  devil,  and  liitt  the  original 
theriomorphic  form  is  not  at  once  forgotten  can  be  seen  in  £cxt» 
Meilichios.  Ar«culapius  Amynos,  in  tne  Cretan  snake-goddcaaea. 
or  in  the  Buddhist  topes  illustrated  by  Fergusson.  But  naturally 
there  are  other  developim  isin  to  \m:  nusiti-il  when  originally  distinct 
attributes  arc  combined,  when,  for  cvamplc.  Greek  ^<>ddes«cs  take 
the  forms  of  birds  as  well  as  of  snakes  (Harrison,  ii2).  or  when  the 
Altec  snake-deity  Huitzilcpochtii,  like  the  Votan  of  the  Mayas,  has 
leathess  (Maclennan.  384).' 

Thus  it  wiB  be  perceived  that  the  subject  of  this  articfe  involves 
at  every  turn  problems  of  the  history  of  thought  (cf.  the  simitar 
difficuliics  in  the  discussion  of  Tree-worship).  There  is  ample 
material  for  purely  comparative  purposes  and  for  an  estimate  bo(h 
ol  the  gener.il  luml  iim  nul  ideas  and  of  the  artificially-developed 
secondary  spccuLitions;  but  for  any  scientific  res>rarch  it  'a 
necessary  to  observe  tbe  social,  idWauaand  historical  coftditioas 
of  the  provenance  and  period  of  tfie  evidence,  and  for  this  the 
material  is  often  insufficient.  The  references  in  this  anicle  furnish 
fuller  information  and  are  usually  nuide  to  works  suitable  for  piir- 
suini;  (he  siiliicet  more  thnroupHIy.  One  may  also  consult  the 
fin.'.li'.h  .m  i  (in '^  ri  juurn.il^  df  voted  to  folklore,  comparat ive 
relii;i<in  or  anthrri]-"  lo^^y  (c^[x•ci.l!ly  the  volumes  o(  /■olklprr.  Inrlcx, 
$.v.  "  Sn.akei  ").  .iivl  (tie  arli(  Iri  in  ihii  F.n( \i  tuptiniin  on  the  various 
departments  of  primitive  religion.  In  general,  works  which  endca- 
vour  to  reduce  the  evidence  for  thia  tasdaaiing  subject  to  desi^ 
cut  systems  are  more  useful  for  the  data  they  provide  tha* 
for  their  conclusitms,  and  it  b  not  unnecessary  to  w^m  readc.-t 
against  the  unscientific  stutKes  of  "ophiolatry"  and  espccially 
against "  that  poRentoua  nonsense  calico  the  '  arkitc  sv  mbolism  ' 
(see  B.  >.  l^tefle iwiaihab  J^fiafWIii  Chflaw, 4th od.,  ii.  734). 

(S.  A.  C.) 

SERPUKHOV,  a  town  of  Russla,btke government  of  Moscow. 
62  ro.  by  rail  S.  of  the  city  of  Moscow.  The  population  in  18S4 
was  }3r4»>>  and  244SftiD  1897.  Built  on  high  cliffs  on  both  baaJis 
of  the  river  Nairn,  3  m.  above  iu  conHueiice  with  the  CNu, 
Seqwkhov  b  an  In^poitaat  BiaimfKtiiiing  tod  ooomMickr 
Its  manufactoriea  ptedacs  ooUoo  and  wooOoi  ittitt^  . 
leather,  cbemleab  and  candbs.  Petty  trades  are  atidh  devdoped 
In  the  neighbourhood — textile  fabrics,  furniture,  and  cart hcnw  are 
and  porcebin.  The  manufactured  goods  of  Serpukhov  are  ser.t — 
mostly  by  rail— to  the  f.iirs  of  Nizhniy-Xovgorod  and  the 
Ukraine,  while  large  .imnunisof  grain,  hempand  timber,  brought 
from  the  cp.st  <!uwn  the  Oka,  arc  distliirji;eij  at  Serpukhov  and 
sent  on  to  Moscow  and  Si  Pelerabuig.  The  cathedral  (1380) 
W.1S  rebuilt  in  the  i8th  ceBiaiy;  the  old  foctiCM  .hit  alonat 
entirely  disaf^xared. 

Serpukhov  b  one  of  the  okkst  towns  of  the  pcindpaBty  o( 
Moscow;  fat  ijsS  b  was  •  muly  faidepciidcBt  pciadpaUiy  iiader 
the  protectomte  of  Hoacow.  Iu  fortress  pntiected  Moscow  oa 
the  south  and  was  often  attacked  by  the  Tatars:  the  Monf^Il 
prince  Toktami&h  plundered  it  in  ijSj,  and  the  Lithuanians  in 
1410.  In  1556  the  town  was  strongly  fortified,  so  that  £ifte-en 
years  later  it  was  able  to  resist  the  Mongols.  Its  commercial 
importarue  fj.ucs  from  the  iSth  century. 

SERRANO  Y  DOMINGUEZ.  FRANCISCO,  Duke  de  la  Toub 
AND  Coi;nt  of  San  A.vto.vio  (i8io-t8S5),  Spanish  marshal  and 
slateaman,  was  bom  ui  the  island  of  Leon  at  Cadis  00  the  tph 
of  December  ifitoi.  Hb  father  wasa  general  officer  tndaLibcnL 
Senuw  bcgsB  bb  stvdfas  at  Vetiam  ia  the  Ba«|de  provinces, 
became  a  cadet  In  i8>»,  comet  In  1833  in  the  lancets  of  Sagunto. 
passed  into  the  carabineers  in  i.Sjo.  and  when  the  Carlist  agitation 
began  in  he  exchanged  into  the  cuirassiers.  He  formed  part 
of  the  escort  which  accompanied  Don  Carlos,  the  first  prttcnder 
and  brother  of  Ferdinand  V'll.,  to  the  frontier  of  Portugal.  As 

*  Here  the  transition  from  mother-right  to  paternity  dmald 

probably  be  taken  into  con^tderation.   For  the  view  that  the  serpent 
a  ^ftif.ii  iir  ,:,ur<:.'K  m.iy  be  replaced  by  the  human  (and  female) 
victim,  who  thus  becomes  in  lime  the  guardian  (c(.  }  loj,  sec  J.  C 
Lawson,  op.  tit.  pp.  371  sqq. 

*  One  may  note  the  Indian  local  saint  CQga.  who  punishes  by 
snake-bite  and  can  cure  his  worsltippers  (similarly  the  EgypttOB 
Mert-K-gert  the  serpent-patroness  of  tne  Theban  necropolis  and  tlw 
wrpent,  the  saviour-gm!  of  the  Phrygian  Hierapolis);  he  is  repre» 
•u  nteil  on  horseback  descending  to  the  infernal  regions;  over  him 
two  snakes  nii  i-t.  one  !k  inn  coile<J  round  the  long  stail  which  he 
holds  in  hi>  tiar.iU  iC  rr-ikL  i.  112  «■:)  1.     But  huw 

factors  may  not  have  influenced  the  representation! 
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aide  dc-camp  o[  Espoz  y  Mina.  (hen  under  ibc  orders  of  Gcncrab 
Cordoba  and  Espartcro,  in  the  armies  of  Queen  Isabella,  Serraito 
took  iuch  an  active  part  in  the  Carlist  War  from  iSj4  to  1839 
thai  he  rose  from  the  rank  of  captain  to  that  of  brigadier-genera). 
Hit  tenrica  obtained  for  hiv  the  CniB»  «{  Sm  Fenumdo  and 
mnof  medah.  In  iSjg  he  wis  dected  a  naaber  of  Oirtcs  for 
the  first  time  by  Malaga,  and  in  1840  he  was  made  a  general  of 
division  and  commander  of  the  district  of  Valencia,  which  he 
relinquished  to  take  his  seat  in  congress.  From  that  day  Serrano 
became  one  of  the  chief  military  politicians  of  Spain.  In  1841 
he  helped  Espartcro  lo  overthrow  the  regency  of  Queen  Christina; 
in  i84i  at  Uarctlona  he  made  a  pronuneijmiento  against  EitftAt- 
tcro;  he  became  minister  of  war  in  the  Lopez  cabinet,  which 
coavakfld  the  Cofte»  that  declared  Queen  Isabella  of  age  at 
fiften,  lerMd  ia  the  same  captcfty  lo  an  Oloiaga  caHnet, 
fflkfld  IS  long  as  the  Modendiaa  «eie  bl  office,  was  made  a 
senator  ia  1845.  captnin-gcneral  of  Gianada  in  1848,  and  from 
i^^6  to  i^ss  ■  ■  -  1  lite  apart  from  politics  on  his  Andalusian 
c>taies  or  Iravull.jiK  .ibroad.  He  assibled  Marshal  O'DonncU  in 
the  military  movenien's  of  1S54  ant!  iS56,and  was  his  staunch 
(olk>wt;r  for  twelve  years.  O'DonncU  made  him  marshal  in 
and  captain-general  of  Cuba  from  1859  to  1862;  and  Serrano 
not  only  governed  that  island  with  success,  and  did  good  service 
ia  the  war  in  Santo  Domingo,  hut  he  was  the  first  viceroy  who 
advocated  poUtkal  and  financial  reforms  ia  the  colony.  On  his 
letiun  to  Spain  be  was  made  dohe  de  bt  Tone,  tnime  of  the 
fir<;t  class,  and  minister  of  foretsn  affairs  by  O'DonndL  Serrano 
gallantly  expo»ed  his  life  lo  help  O'DonncU  qucU  the  formid- 
able insurrection  of  the  j.'nd  of  June  1S66  at  Matfrid.  and  was 
rewarded  with  the  GoWen  Fleece.  At  the  death  of  O'Donnell. 
he  became  the  chief  o(  the  Union  Liberal,  and  as  president  of  the 
senate  he  assisted  Rios  Rosas  to  draw  up  a  petition  to  Queen 
Isabella  against  her  Moderado  ministers,  for  which  both  were 
exiled.  Nothing  daunted,  Serrano  began  to  conspire  with  the 
duke  of  Montpensier,  I'rira  and  Sagasla;  and  on  the  7(b  of  July 
(86B  Gonaales  Biavo  had  Senano  and  other  gtmnik  aimted 
and  taken  to  the  Canaiy  Islet.  Thei«  Serrano  temaiaed  umQ 
Admiral  Topete  sent  a  steamer  to  bring  him  to  Cadiz  on  the  18th 
of  September  of  the  same  year.  On  landing  he  signed  the  mani- 
festo of  the  revolution  with  Trim.  Topile,  SaRasia.  Martos  and 
Othtrs,  and  accepted  the  command  of  ihc  revolutionary  army, 
with  which  he  routed  the  lr()<ii«  of  Queen  Isabella  under  the 
orders  oi  the  marquis  of  Novaiichcs  at  the  bridge  of  .Mcolea. 
The  queen  fled  to  France,  and  Serrano,  having  entered  Madrid, 
formed  a  Provisional  Government,  convoked  the  Cortes  Con- 
lUtuycntes  in  February  1869,  and  was  appointed  successively 
president  of  the  executive  and  icflntt.  He  acted  very  inipaitially 
as  a  ruler,  respecting  the  Bheity  of  action  of  the  Cortes  and 
cabinets,  and  bowing  to  their  selection  of  Amadeus  of  Savoy, 
though  he  would  have  preferred  Monipensier.  As  soon  as 
Amadeus  reached  .Madrid,  after  the  death  of  Prim,  Serrano 
C0ai«nlcd  to  form  a  coalition  cabinet,  but  it  kept  together  only 
a  few  months  Serrano  resigned,  and  took  the  command  of  the 
Italian  king's  army  against  the  Carlisis  in  North  Spain.  He 
tried  to  form  one  more  cabinet  under  King  Amadctu,  but  again 
migned  wlicn  that  monarch,  declined  to  give  his  ministers 
dieiatofiB]  poven  and  seat  lor  Rvit  ZoiiDa,  whoee  mistahes  led 
lo  the  abdiCatkM  of  Aaiadeus  on  the  nth  of  February  1873. 
Serrano  would  hav«  noting  to  do  with  the  federal  republic, 
and  even  conspired  with  other  generals  and  politicians  to  over- 
throw it  on  the  Jjrd  of  .April  1873;  but  having  fajkd.  he  had  10 
go  to  France  until  General  Pavia,  on  the  eve  of  his  ci?up  J'tui 
of  the  3rd  of  January  1874,  sent  for  him  to  take  the  bead  of  affairs. 
Serrano  assumed  once  more  the  title  of  president  of  the  execu- 
tive; tried  first  a  coalition  cabinet,  in  which  Martoa  and  Sagasta 
soon  quamsUed,  then  formed  a  cahtnet  pieddMtowr  by  Sagista, 
which,  hooffvcr.  proved  naable  to  cope  with  the  niUtary  and 
|>oUtiral  agftatJoa  that  brought  about  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  by  another  pronuui  icmiailo  at  the  end  of  December 
1874.  During  the  eleven  months  he  remained  in  office  Serrano 
devoted  his  attention  ehielly  to  the  reorK,Tni/.ation  of  finance, 

the  renewal  of  lelstions  with  American  and  Europeao  powen,  and  1 


the  suppression  of  revolt.  After  the  Restoration,  Serrano  spent 
some  time  in  France,  returned  to  Madrid  in  1S76,  attended  palace 
receptions,  took  his  scat  as  a  marshal  in  the  senate,  coquetted  a 
little  with  Sagasu  in  1881,  and  finaUy  gave  his  open  mppnt 
to  the  fomationof  a  dynastic  Left  with  a  democratic  programne 
defended  by  h!s  own  nephew.  General  Lopes  Domtngucs.  lie 
died  in  %Tadrid  on  the  26thcfNdveiBber  1885.  twenty-four  houri 
after  .Mphonso  XIL  (A.  E.  H.) 

SERRES,  OUVIA  (i77»-i834)i  «n  English  impostor,  who 
claimed  the  title  of  Princess  Olive  of  Cumberland,  was  born  at 
Warwick  on  the  3rd  of  April  1773.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Robert  Wilmot,  a  house-painter  in  that  town,  who  subser^ucntly 
moved  to  London.  In  1791  she  married  her  drawing-master, 
John  Thomas  Serrcs  (1759-1835).  marine  painter  to  Ccoige  HI., 
btu  in  iSo«  tcpaiated  6cm  him.  She  then  devoted  hmell  to 
paiattng  and  litmtnt^  pmdiiefait  a  novel,  aome  faasaa  and  a 
meototr  of  her  tiaele,  the  Rev.  Dr  WDmot,  in  which  she 
endeavoured  lo  prove  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Lelters  of 
Junius.  In  181 7,  in  a  petition  lo  George  III.,  she  put  forward 
a  claim  to  be  the  natural  daughter  of  Henry  Frederick.,  duke  of 
Cumberland,  the  king's  brother,  and  in  i8jo,  after  the  death  of 
George  III.,  claimed  to  l)o  the  duke's  legitimate  daughter. 
In  a  memorial  to  George  IV.  she  assumed  the  title  of  Princess 
Olive  of  Cimberiand,  placed  the  royal  arms  on  her  cairiaga  and 
dressed  her  aetvaatfaia  the  rayalUvancs.  Ucrstety  lapcasented 
(hot  bsr  anther  was  the  imae  oi  a  scoct  mainsge  between 
Dr  Wihaot  and  the  princess  Ponjatowski,  sister  of  Stanislaus, 
klitgof  Foland,  and  that  she  had  married  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
in  1767  at  the  London  house  of  a  noblem.in.  She  herself,  ten 
da>-»  after  her  birth,  wa.s,  she  alleged,  taken  from  her  mother, 
and  substituted  for  th  '  : 'JU-born  child  of  Robert  Wilmol. 
Mrs  Serre&'s  claim  wa3  supported  by  documents,  and  she  bore 
sufficient  resemblance  to  her  alleged  father  to  be  able  to  impose 
on  the  numerous  class  of  pcrsoiks  to  whom  any  item  of  so-called 
.secret  lustoty  is  attractive.  In  iS^j  Sir  Hubert  Ped.  then  Home 
Sootetaiy,  speaking  ia  paiBameat,  dcdared  her  claims  taloiinded, 
and  her  hosband,  imo  had  nevw  )Sfmi  her  pieieasions  any 
support,  eaprasly  denied  his  belief  in  them  in  his  wiU.  Mrs 
Series  died  on  the  21st  of  N'ovembcr  1834,  Icavirvg  two  daughters. 
The  eldest,  who  married  .Antony  Ryves,  a  portrait  f>ainter, 
upheld  her  mother's  claims  and  ilylcii  hersi.lf  Princess  Lavinia 
of  Cumberland.  In  t866  she  took  her  case  into  court ,  pro  luiii^s 
aU  the  documents  on  which  her  mother  had  relied,  but  the  jury, 
without  waiting  to  bear  the  conclusion  of  the  reply  for  the  crowa, 
unanimously  declared  the  signatures  to  be  forgeries.  Mrs  Scrrcs's 
pretensions  were  probably  the  result  of  an  absurd  vanity. 
Between  1807  and  i9(5  she  had  managed  10  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  some  mcmbera  of  the  Royal  funOy,  and  from  this  lime 
onwards  seems  to  have  been  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  raising 
hereli ,  at  all  costs,  to  their  Social  level.  The  talc  once  invented, 
she  brooded  so  contiBuoHily  ovet  it  that  sfae  probably  coded  by 

believing  it  herself. 

SecW  J  Thorns,  Hannah  Litht fool,  and  Dr  Wilmot's  Paiisk  Printrts 
(Lond  >n.  1867):  Printtst  «/  Ctmbertaiid'*  SMement  U>  thf  Entfuk 
v^.un;  AmutI  Jlfg^  (1866).  Ceae  of         v.  He  Autntty 

Central. 

nRTOnnil^  <|Uin'UI,  Roman  statesman  and  general,  waa 

a  native  of  Nuisia  in  Sabine  territory.  After  acquiring  some 
reputation  in  Rome  as  a  jurist  and  orator,  he  entered  upon  a 
military  career.  He  served  under  M.irius  In  toj  B.C.  at  the 
great  battle  of  .-Xquae  Sextiae  (mod.  Aix)  in  which  the  Teutune? 
were  vleci^-ivi-ly  dclc.itcd.  1  n  Q7  he  was serving  in  Spain.  In  gi 
he  was  quaestor  in  (~i~alpine  Gaul,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  he 
would  have  been  elected  to  the  tribuneship  but  for  the  decided 
opposition  of  SuUa.  He  now  dcdared  for  Mariits  and  the 
denioeratie  patty,  theogb  of  Marina  himself  as  a  nan  he  had  the 
wont  opinion.  He  must  have  been  a  consenting  party  to  the 
hideous  masaacKS  of  Msrius  and  Gana  in  87,  though  he  seems 
to  have  done  what  he  could  to  mitic^ic  their  horrors.  On 
Sulla's  return  from  the  East  in  83,  Serfonu-,  wi-m  to  Spain,  where 
he  represented  the  Marian  or  dcmocr-itit  party,  l  ui  withuut 
iccciving  any  definite  comoiission  or  appointment.   Having  been 
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obliged  to  withdraw  to  Africa  in  constqucnrc  of  the  advance  of 
Ihc  forces  of  Sulla  over  the  ryrcnees.  he  carried  or>  a  campaign 
in  Mauretania,  in  which  be  defeated  one  of  Sulla's  generals  and 
optured  Tingia  (Tan^r).  This  success  recommended  him  to 
the  peopk  of  Spain,  more  particularly  to  the  lAttitanian  tribes 
fn  tlw  mitt  nfwiB  Roman  generals  ud  foveniofB  oi  Sulk's 
party  had  plundered  and  opprr^xd.  BttVt  uA  kindly,  aod 
eificd  with  a  rough  telling  eloquence,  Sertoritw  mi  {tut  t£e  attn 
to  impress  thcrn  favourably,  and  the  native  militia,  which  be 
organized,  spoke  of  hini  as  the  "  new  IIa:)nibal."  Many  Roman 
rtfuficcs  and  dcs<rrtcrs  joined  him,  and  with  ihese  and  his  Spanish 
valuntecrs  he  completely  defeated  one  of  Sulla's  Kencrals  and 
drove  Q.  (  aceilius  Metellus  Pius,  who  had  been  specially  sent 
•gainst  him  from  Rome,  out  of  Lu&itania,  or  Further  Spain  as 
the  Romans  called  it.  Sertorius  owed  much  of  his  success  to  his 
t«>— ^»i>iiV*  aftility.  His  object  wis  to  build  up  a  stable 
gonrenuaoit  in  the  eonntry  with  the  eomcnt  aiid  e»«pentIiMk 
of  the  people,  whom  he  wi^ed  to  civflize  after  the  Roman 
model.  He  established  a  senate  of  300  members,  drawn  from 
Roman  emigrants,  with  prohahly  a  sprinkling  of  the  beit 
Spaniards,  and  surrounded  himself  with  a  Spanish  Ikodyguard. 
For  the  children  of  the  chief  native  familieshcprovifli  d  a  scHcxjI 
at  Osca  (Huctca),  where  Ibey  received  a  Roman  education  and 
even  adopted  the  dress  of  Roman  youths.  Strict  and  severe 
as  he  was  with  his  soldiers,  he  was  particularly  considerate  to 
the  people  generally,  and  made  their  burdens  as  light  as  po&siblc. 
It  aeemt  dear  that  he  had  a  peculiar  flit  for  evoking  the  en- 
tbusliua  of  rude  tribes,  and  we  caa  wdl  tudcntaod  how  the 
famous  white  fawn,  a  present  ftom  one  of  the  natives,  which 
was  his  constant  companion  and  wis  supposed  to  communicate 
to  him  the  advice  of  the  goddess  Diana,  promoted  his  popul.irlty. 
For  six  years  he  may  be  said  to  have  really  ruled  Spain.  In  77 
he  was  joined  by  M.  I'erperna  (or  Pcrfx-nna)  Venlo  from  Hume, 
with  a  following  of  Roman  nobles,  and  in  the  same  year  ilie  threat 
Pompcy  (q.t.)  was  sent  to  conquer  him.  Sertorius  proved 
himself  more  than  a  match  for  liis  adversaries,  uttcriy  defeating 
their  united  forces  on  one  occasion  near  Saguntum.  Pompcy 
wrote  to  Rone  for  leinlatwettaita^  witlmit  which,  lie  said,  be 
and  Uetdhm  would  be  driven  out  of  Spain.  Sertorius  wss  in 
league  with  the  pirates  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  negotiating 
with  the  formidable  Mithradatcs,  and  was  in  communication 
with  the  insurgent  slaves  in  Italy.  Hut  owing  to  jealou-iea 
among  the  Roman  olTicers  who  scrscd  under  him  and  ihc 
Spaniards  of  higher  rank  he  could  not  maintain  his  |K>filion, 
and  his  influence  over  the  native  tribes  slipped  away  from  him, 
though  he  won  victories  to  the  last.  In  72  he  was  assassinated 
at  a  banquMt  FefpenNi»  it  acenn^  being  the  diief- instigator  of 
the  deed. 

See  Plutarch's  lives  of  Sertorius  and  Pmprri  An^.  BtB.  em. 
and  nhpaniiM;  the  fragments  of  Seflnat;  ub  Caaiius  s»vi. 

25,  77  ?K,  xliv,  47-  Veil  Pat.  ii.  ?5,  20,  .^o,  <)o. 

SERURIER,  J£AUME  MATHIEU  PHlLiBERT.  CoMte  (1742- 
iK|(j).  French  soldier,  wa.<  Xniiw  at  Laon  of  middle-tlass  parent- 
aj;c.  After  t«ing  lieutenant  o(  the  Laon  militia,  he  entered  the 
royal  army,  and  served  in  the  campaigns  in  Hanover  (1750), 
Portugal  (1763)  snd  Corsica  (1771)-  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  major,  and  in  iu  course 
be  became  colooci,  brigadier-gencnl  and  finally  feneral  of 
divisiea.  Re  fought  under  Kellemutnn  and  B.  L.  J.  Schfter 
in  the  army  of  the  Alps  in  1795,  and  under  Bonaparte  in  Italy 
at  Vico,  Mondovi,  Castiglione  and  Mantua.  Besides  his  military 
(lualitics,  he  showed  great  administrative  laUnt  in  governing 
\  enice  (1707)  and  T^ucca  (t7(3S).  He  helped  ISon.-ipartc  in  the 
ti'up  d'ftal  of  18  Brumaire,  anri  had  a  brilliant  career  under  the 
empire,  when  he  was  miide  senitcr,  count,  marshal,  and  governor 
of  the  palace  of  the  Invalidcs.  In  1814,  however,  he  voted  for 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  and  under  the  Restoration  was  made 
apeer  of  France  He  was  dinniiaed  from  all  his  posts  fbr  having 
Joined  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred  Da>-s.  and  died  In  retire- 
ment. A  statue  has  bwn  raised  to  bis  memory  at  Laon. 

Sec  L  Tkwtey.  V»  CfMraf  4»  tvmk  fllOk,  SmHir  (Riris. 


SERVAL  {Fclis  servnT),  an  African  wildcat,  ranpng  from 
Algeria  to  the  Cape,  It  is  of  medium  5i.ie,  with  lone  limbs, 
short  tail,  and  tawny  fur  spotted  with  black;  the  head  and  body 
may  measure  40  in.  and  the  tail  16  in.  Messrs  NicoUs  anJ 
Eglington,  joint  authras  of  Tik  Sportsman  in  South  Africa^  state 
that  the  serval  is  fairly  oomnon  in  South  Central  Africa,  faeqneat* 
ing  the  thick  buib  Mtr  riweo,  and  fw^ring  oa  the  matter  aBte> 
lopes,  guinea-fowls  and  francobn.  The  mantles  made  from  its 
skin  are  rcstr^ed  for  chiefs  and  dignilarics  of  native  tr^bc^ 
Scr\'al  kittens  can  be  tamed  with  little  trouble,  but  arc  difLciJt 
to  rear. 

SERVAN,  JOSEPH  MICHEL  ANTOiNE  ^i737-i,So7).  Frcoch 
pubhciil,  was  born  at  Romans  (Dauphine)  on  the  jrd  ui  Kovetn- 
ber  iJiJ.  After  studying  law  he  was  appointed  avocal-tifUrai 
at  the  pailcment  of  Grenoble  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  In 
his  DUtmn  tnr  laJuOkt  €rimiiuUe  (iy66)  he  made  an  ehxpieBt 
prateat  against  kgu  afaoaea  and  the  icmrtly  of  the  criasmal  code;. 
In  1767  he  gained  great  repute  hgr  Us  defence  of  a  Protestant 
woraan'who,  as  a  rnult  <d  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 

had  been  abandoned  by  her  Catholic  huahand.  In  177;.  how- 
ever, on  the  parlemenl  refusing  to  accede  to  his  rerjuc-it  ihxt  a 
prcM-nt  made  by  a  grand  seigneur  to  a  singer  should  t"-  annulled 
on  the  ground  of  immorality,  he  resigned,  and  w^nt  into  retire- 
ment. He  excused  himself  on  the  score  of  ill-health  from  sitting 
in  the  States  General  of  1789,  to  which  be  had  been  eiectctl 
deputy,  and  refused  to  t^  his  seat  in  tl>e  Corps  Ltgisbtif  under 
the  £mpire«  Among  bis  writings  nay  be  OMutiooed  lU^kxmu 
tut  let  CottfuHtm  4$  i^,  Itmumam  (1783)  and  £!tsas  tar  It 
formatkn  iet  asitmbUtt  naiiomaltl,  fntauiikt,  tl  wnuucifmUt 
(1789).  His  (Eut^et  ckoisies  and  (Emtres  hMUts  have  been 
published  by  De  Torlcts.  His  brother  JosLrit  Ser\an  dk 
Gerdfy  (1741-180.^)  was  war  minister  in  the  Girondist  ministry 

of  I7Q2. 

Si^c  •'  Ff  tire*  in^ditesde  Servan,"  in  SouteuwiHrntrnmrti  (vol  iv., 

Pari^,  I'>ooj, 

SBRVAM  (or  Servando  known  as  Sebvandoni),  JEAM 
NICOLAS  (1695-1766),  French  decorator,  architect  and  sceoe- 
painter,  was  born  on  tbe  and  of  May  1695.  He  was  the  son  of  • 
carriage-builder  at  Lyons.  Finm  1724  to  1741  he  was  director 

of  decorations  at  the  Paris  Opera,  at  that  time  situated  in  a  wing 
of  the  Palais-Royal.  His  activity  was  considerable,  whether  as 
a  painter  or  as  an  inventor  of  Kenic  contrivances  for  fStes  at  the 
marriage  of  royal  personaprs.  He  8l?o  designed  the  decorations 
for  altars,  and  the  facade  for  the  church  of  Saint  Sulpice  in  I'ari!*. 
He  died  in  Paris  on  Lite  i^th  of  January  His  writings 

include  Description  obrigte  de  ffglise  Saint  Pietrt  de  Rome 
(Paris,  174S),  and  la  RttcHtm  de  la  nfHtttiMim  d*  I0  JtHi 
tHekmUttHtkMilNia  TtdMtt,kjt  man nji. 

SERVETUS.  MICHAEL  [hfnom  SBSVnol  (tsii-i5U), 
physician  and  polemic,  was  bom  in  isti  ^  at  Tudda  in  Navarrr, 
(lis  father  being  Hernando  Villat  j  v  ;  a  notary  of  good  family 
in  Aragon.  Hi*  surname  is  gru  ii  t>y  himself  as  **  ServTto  " 
in  his  early  works,  "  [>er  Mirhaclem  Seruelo,  alias  Keu':>  " 
Later  he  Latinised  it  "  Servetus",  when  writing  French  (iSSj) 
he  signs  "  Michel  Seruetus."*  It  is  probable  that  he  was  of  tbe 
same  family  as  the  Spanish  ecclesiastic  Marco  Antonio  Scrvcto 
de  Reves  (d.  i  ^98),  born  ai  Villanucva  de  Sigena  in  the  dktceseof 
Hncsca  (Latasia,  BM.  hhcm.  1798,  i.  teg).  At  this  place  is  tbe 
traditional  marafon  of  the  family,  and  in  tbe  parish  cburdi  the 
family  altar  with  the  family  arms  {Ckriuian  Life,  jgth  Sept. 
i888>.  Servetus  at  Geneva  makes  Villanucva  his  birthplace, 
assigning  i!  to  the  adjoining  diocese  of  Lcrida.  His  later  aiJopicd 
surnam.<  \  iriannvsiTnisorde  Villcnculvc,  was  no  mtu-  pseudonym 
since  he  followcfi  his  fathei's  e\ample.  Of  his  education  we  or>ly 
know  that  his  father  sent  him  to  study  law  at  Toulouse,  where 
he  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Bible  (15-S).  From  157$ 
he  had  found  a  patron  in  Juan  dcQuiniana(d.  1534).  a  Franciscan 

'This  date  rests  on  his  own  testimony  (both  at  Vieiira  and 
Geneva)  and  that  of  Calvin.  An  itolateo  passage  of  the  Geneva 
testimony  may  I*  cited  in  favour  of  1 500. 

'The  form  <v-r\pt  f\r%.t  .tpfiean  in  a  letter  of  OecoUranadiiie to 

the  senate  of  Ba-.l  '15^^  )  ar,l  H  ncvcf  HSCd  by  himsdf,  Mosbcimls 

"  bcrvedc  r  is  an  imaginary  form. 
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promoted  in  1530  to  be  confessor  to  Charles  V.  In  the  train  of 
Quintana  he  witnessed  at  Bologna  the  double  coronation  of 
Charles  in  February  1530,  visited  Augsburg,  and  perhaps  saw 
Luther  at  Coburg.  The  spectacle  of  the  adoration  of  the  pope 
At  FffllTgnf  impreaaed  him  strongly  in  an  anti-papal  direction. 
Be  left  Quintana,  visited  Lyons  and  Geneva,  repaired  to  Occolam- 
pidiitt  «t  Baael,  and  pwslwd  00  to  Bvcer  $ad  Capito  at  Stxam- 
Mig.  CeoiidcnbleatteiitioBvntttfictcdbjrlibCiitpttbUck- 
tioo,  De  Trinitalis  errorihus  (1531,  printed  by  John  Setzer  at 
Hagenau).  It  is  crude,  but  original  and  earnest,  and  shows  a 
wi  1l  range  of  reading  very  remarkable  in  SO  you&g  a  man. 
Mclanchihon  wTites  "  Servctum  multum  lego."  Quintana,  who 
describes  him  as  di  grandisiimo  ingcgno,  and  gran  sopki^la, 
thought  the  matter  was  Serveto's,  but  the  execution  too  good 
to  be  his  (H.  LAmmer,  litnumenia  VatUana,  x86i,  ioq).  The 
essay  was  followed  in  1 533  by  a  revised  presentation  of  his  views 
in  dialogue  form.  Wc  next  find  him  at  Lyons  (1535)  editing 
■dentific  miks  for  the  Trechsel  firm,  adopting  the  "  VlUano- 
wnB"  niniaiiie,  ^titiA  ht  caaiUiidy  wed  till  the  ytu  «C  liis 
death.  At  Lyons  he  found  a  new  patron  in  Dr  Symphorfeo 
Champicr  (Campegius)  (i47»-i539),  whose  profession  he  resolved 
to  follow.  Resorting  (1536)  to  Paris,  he  studied  medicine  under 
Johann  GUnthcr,  Jaccjucs  Dubois  and  Jean  Kernel.  It  was  in 
1 536,  when  Calvin  was  on  :i  liurnni  and  final  visit  to  France,  that 
in  Paris  he  first  met  Scrvctus,  and  as  he  himself  says,  proposed 
to  set  him  light  on  theological  points.*  Servetus  succeeded 
VesaUos  aa  aanataBt  to  COntber,  who  extols  his  general  culture, 
•nd  notct  hia  skill  in  dbsection,  and  ranks  him  nx  vUi  siamdus 
in  knowkdpol  Galen.  Hogi«dMatedinait<,aHdclaltHitolia¥e 
graduated  la  met&iBe  (of  tlna  thcie  b  no  record  nt  Pirb), 
published  six  lectures  on  "  s>Tups  "  (the  most  popular  of  his 
works),  lectured  on  geometry  and  "  astrology  "  (from  a  medical 
point  of  view)  and  defended  by  counsel  a  suit  brought  aRuinsl  him 
(March  1538)  by  the  medical  faculty  on  the  ground  of  hi-,  astro- 
logical lectures.  In  June  1338  he  '.vritrs  fr<irn  I.Duv.un  (c-nnjllcd 
there  as  a  tmivcrsity  student  on  the  i4tb  of  December  1537  as 
Michael  ViUanova)  to  his  father  (then  resident  at  San  Gil), 
his  removal  from  Paris,  early  in  September,  in  consc- 
of  the  death  (8tli  August)  of  his  master  (<i  tt*or  mi 
■wifrs),  ssya  he  ia  studying  theology  nod  Hebrew,  and  peopoacs 
to  letun  to  Parfi  wliea  peace  b  piodalnied.  After  tna  lie 
practised  medicine  for  a  short  time  at  Avignon,  and  for  a  longer 
period  at  Charlicu  (where  be  contemplated  marriaRe,  but  was 
deterred  by  a  physical  impcdinur.t).  In  September  1540  he 
entered  himself  for  further  study  in  the  mcdicii  school  at  Mont- 
pelkr,  possibly  gaining  there  a  nicdic.il  doRrcc. 

Among  attendants  on  his  I'aris  lectures  was  Pierre  Paulmier, 
since  1 5  28  archbishop  of  Vicnne.  Paulmier  now  invited  Servetus 
to  Vienne  as  hb  copfidential  physidan.  He  thus  acted  for 
tmlmyMit  (tS4i-iSS3)>  rahhig  money  by  hbpiactioe^  tod  also 
tgr  RBewed  editorial  work  for  the  LyoBO  miMilllllll  lifii  1  in 
which  he  constantly  displayed  his  pasakm  for  original  dscovery 
in  all  departments.  Outwardly  he  was  a  conforming  Catholic; 
privately  he  pursued  his  thcoloRical  speculations.  It  is  probable 
that  in  1541  he  had  been  rcbaptized  (he  maintained  the  duty  of 
adult  baptism  at  the  age  of  thirty).  Late  in  1545.  or  very  early 
in  1546,  he  opened  a  fatal  correspondence  with  Calvin,  forwarding 
tbe  manuscript  of  a  much-ealargcd  revision  of  his  theological 
tncU  and  lipwiiiu  a  wish  to  virft  Geneva.  Calvin  replied 
(13th  FebwiMty  1546)  in  a  letter  now  kit;  in  which,  he  says, 

port*."  Ob  the  Mne  4ty  he  wrote  to  OtdfaHuno  Farel,  "  si 
venerft,  tnodo  valeat  mea  autoritas,  vlvum  exire  nunquam 

patiar,"  and  to  Pierre  Virct  in  the  same  terms.  F,\-idcnlly 
Serv'ctus  had  warning  that  if  he  went  to  Geneva  it  was  at  his 
peril.  Writing  to  Abel  Pouppin  (in  or  about  i  5^7)  he  complains 
that  Calvin  would  not  return  his  manuscript,  and  adds,  "  mihi 
ob  earn  rem  moriendum  esse  certo  scio."  The  volume  of  theo- 
logical tiacts,  afdn  lecaat,  was  declined  by  two  Basel  publishers, 
Vkelon  (at  ChMnli  bHtaaec)  and  Manbnia»  but  «B  edition 

*  Besa  iocoRcctty  makBs  Scrvetns  tbe  challea«v,  and  tbe  date 
■SSI* 


of  1000  copies  was  secretly  printed  at  Viezuia  by  Balthosar 
Arnollct.  Ready  by  the  3rd  of  January  1553,  the  bulk  of  the 
impression  was  privately  consigned  to  Lyoiu  and  Frankfort  for 
the  Easter  market.  On  26th  February,  a  letter,  enclosing  a  sheet 
of  tbe  printed  book,  and  revealing  the  secret  of  its  authorship, 
was  written  from  Geneva  by  GuiUaume  H.  C.  de  Trye,  formerly 
hkam  «i  loronSk  to  hb  oomin  Antoine  Anns  in  that  d^. 
The  kttcr  bean  no  dgn  of  dictatSon  by  CiMn  (who  moit,  hew- 
ever,  have  furnished  the  enclosed  sheet),  and  de  Ttye's  part  may 
be  explained  by  an  old  grudge  of  his  against  the  Lyons  book- 
wKers.  For  a  subsequent  letter  Calvin  furnished  (reluctantly, 
according  to deTr>-e)  samples  of  Scrvetus's  handwriling,  expressly 
to  secure  his  conviction.  The  inrjuisitorgcncral  at  Lyons, 
Matthicu  Ory  (the  "  Doribus  "  of  Rabelais)  took  up  the  case  on 
12th  March;  Servetus  was  interrogated  on  i6th  March,  arrested 
on  4th  April,  and  examined  on  the  two  following  dayi^  Hb 
defence  was  that,  in  corrcqwndenee  with  Calvin,  be  had  aasHaied 
tbe  character  of  Servetus  far  purposes  of  discussion.  At  4  A.1I. 
on  7th  April  he  escaped  Ctom  us  prison,  evidently  by  conntvtnee. 
He  took  the  toad  for  Spain,  but  turned  back  in  fear  of  arrest. 
How  be  spent  the  next  four  months  Is  not  known.  His  own 
account  is  that  he  never  left  France;  Calvin  believed  he  was 
wandering  in  the  North  of  Italy;  the  absurd  suggestion  that  he 
lay  hid  as  a  conspirator  in  Geneva  was  first  started  by  J.  Sf>on 
(.Hist,  de  Ctnlte,  i6£o).  On  Saturday  the  lath  of  August  he 
rode  into  Lotiyset,  a  village  on  the  French  side  of  Geneva.  Next 
morning,  having  sold  his  horse,  he  walked  into  Geneva,  put  up  at 
"  tbe  R(MC,"  and  asked  for  a  boat  to  take  him  towudsZflrich  ok 
hbwaytoMspka.  FindinghecoiikliMijHtthoboatUUnextdqr 
(Monday)  he  atteaded  aflenwon  eerHce  Qie  nould  probably  have 
got  into  trouble  if  he  had  not  done  so),  was  recognized  at  church 
par  quelques  frtrts,  and  immediately  arrested.  The  process  against 
him  (Nicholas  de  la  Fontaine  being  in  the  first  instance  the 
nominal  prosecutor)  lasted  from  i4tb  August  to  36th  October, 
when  sentence  "  estrc  brusle  tout  vyfz  "  was  passed,  and  carried 
out  next  day  at  Champcl  (Oct.  27lh,  1553).  Calvin  would  have 
had  him  beheaded.  Meanwhile  the  civil  tribunal  at  Vienne  had 
ordered  (17th  June)  that  he  be  fined  and  burned  alive;  the 
sentence  o(  the  ecclcaastical  tribunal  at  Vkano  wis  dsliqwl 
tiO  a3vd  DecembeK.  Jacquw  (Swrmirr,  a  priest  in  Sefvetas% 
confidence,  was  condemned  to  three  years'  imprisonment  hi 
Vienne.  The  only  likeness  of  Servetus  is  a  small  copperplate 
by  C.  Sichem,  1607  (often  reproduced);  the  oripn.^l  is  not 
known  and  the  authenticity  is  uncertain.  In  1S76  a  statue  of 
Ser%'etus  was  erected  by  Don  Pedro  Gonsalcz  de  VcLasco  in 
front  of  his  Instituto  Antropologico  at  Madrid;  in  1003  an 
expiatory  block  was  erected  at  Champcl;  in  1907  a  statue  waa 
erected  in  Paris  (Pboe  de  k  Mririe  dn  XIV*  Arrondisaement); 
another  b  at  Aesbumw;  laolher  im  pnpand  (1910)  for  cnctioa 
at  WeoBSk 

TIm  idirioas  views  of  Scrvctoa,  matlwl  by  atroiig  ImiRvlduallty, 
are  not  easily  described  lo  terras  «  eurrent  systems.  His  denial  oi 
the  tripersooality  of  the  Godhead  and  the  eternity  of  the  Son,  along 
with  hu  anabaptism,  made  his  system  abhorrent  to  Catholic*  and 
Protestant*  alike,  in  tpite  o(  hi*  interne  Biblidim,  his  passionate 
devotion  to  the  person  of  Christ,  and  hi*  Christocentric  scheme  of 
the  universe.  Hi*  earliest  theological  writing*,  in  which  be  approxi- 
mates to  the  views  of  F.  Socinu*.  are  better  Icaown  tlian  bu  riper 
work.  He  has  been  clasaed  with  Arians,  but  be  endorses  in  hi*  own 
way  the  homoousian  formula,  and  denounces  Anu*  as  "  Chrisd 
eloriac  incapacitsimus."  He  has  had  many  critic*,  tome  apologiMS 
\e  g.  Poftel  and  Lincurius),  few  followers.  The  fifteen  condemnatory 
clauics.  prefacing  the  sentence  at  <  .tncv.i,  set  forth  in  detail  that  he 
was  guilty  of  heresies,  tilj«phemou!>ly  expres'ied,  a^ain-t  the  founda- 
tion  of  the  ChristUn  reiipion.  An  instance  of  hi*  injiiriuu^  langu>'»ge 
was  found  in  his  use  of  the  term  "  trinitairc*  "  to  denote  "  ccux  qui 
ctownt «  k  Tmiit4"  Mo  kw,  curmt  in  Geneva,  has  ever  been 
adduced  as  ensetiflg  tbe  capital  sentence.  Clsude  Rigot,  the  pro> 
curmrHrfnlral,  put  it  to  Servetus  that  hi*  legal  education  must  have 
wamednim  of  the  provision*  of  the  code  of  Justinian  to  this  effect ; 
but  in  1535  all  the  old  law*  on  the  Mibject  of  religion  had  been  »tt 
aside  at  Geneva;  the  only  civil  penalty  recogniied  by  the  edicts  of 
1543  being  banishment.  The  Swiss  churches,  while  agreeing  to 
condemn  Servetus,  say  nothing  of  capital  punishment  '^^^Y"^ 
letters  of  advice.  The  extinct  law  teem*  to  have  been  revived  te 
A  valnabk  contraversy  followed  on  tbe^qoa^ 
■Mfcn,  k  vhfch  Bca  W).  Mko  CeW 
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and  ■everal  caustic  snonymou*  writers  C«*pcciaUy  CAstellio)  took 

part. 

The  followine  U  a  list  ot  hit  writinfc*:— 

I.  De  Trinilatii  errortbui  Itbri  iffXtm  (Hagvnau,  1531). 

3.  Dtalotorum  de   Tnnualt  Uori  duo   (llagenau.    15U);  two 

reprint!  of  1  and  2.  to  pass  fur  origituU;  No.  I  in  Dutch  version 

(16JO).  by  RegnicT  Telle. 

3,  Ciaudii  rlnlomati  AUxandrini  {eographiou  tnanationis  Itbri 
octo;  ex  BUibaUit  Ptrckhrymfn  tranilationt,  ted  ad  Graeta  €l  prxKa 
txtmplaria  a  UukatU  VtUanotano  jam  brimum  rrtognili.  Adjetta 
insuper  ab  eodem  scholia,  (fc.  Lyons,  Mclchior  and  Casnar  Trechsel 
('535;  'nd  cd.,  Lyons,  Hugo  4  Porta  (1541),  IMS  lol.;  printed 
by  Caspar  Trechsel  at  Vienne) ;  on  this  work  Tollin  founds  his  hi^h 
estimate  of  Scrvetus  as  a  comparative  geographer;  the  passage  m- 
criminated  on  his  trial  as  attacking  the  verity  of  Moses  is  from 
Loreni  Friese;  the  accounts  of  the  language  aitd  character  of  modem 
nations  show  original  ob«er\'ation. 

4.  In  Lronardum  Futhiium  apdona.  Anton  UidtatU  ViUano- 
vano  (1536.  reproduced  by  photography,  1909). 

^.  Syruftorum  uniima  ratio,  &c.  (Paris.  1537):  four  subsequent 
editions;  latest.  Venice,  154S  (six  lectures  on  digestion;  syrups 
treated  in  fifth  lecture). 

6.  Michatlit  Yillanovani  in  qnendam  medicum  apoloteliea  dis- 
upialio  (no  atlrolagia  (Paris,  1^38;  reprinted,  Bcrim,  lft8o);  the 
medicus  is  jean  Tagault,  who  intcfYuptcd  Servetus's  lecture*  on 
astronomy,  including  meteorology. 

7.  BMia  Sacra  ex  Sanlis  Painini  tralatione  .  .  recepiila  et 
Stkoliis  iiluttrala,  &c.  (Lyons,  Hugo  A  Porta,  154}, .fol.).  remarkable 
for  its  theory  of  prophecy,  explained  in  the  preface  and  illustrated  in 
the  notesu 

8.  D'Artigny  says  Servrtu*  fit  Us  orgumens  to  a  Spanish  version  of 
the  Summa  of  Aquinas;  this,  and  divers  Iraitis  de  pammair*  from 
Latin  into  Spanish  have  not  been  identified. 

9.  Ckrisiianismi  restitutio  (15J3;  perfect  copies  in  Vienna  and 
Paris);  a  copy  in  Edinburgh  University  Library  is  complete  except 
that  the  roissmg  first  sixteen  pages  arc  replaced  oy  a  transcript  from 
the  original  dr.ift,  containing  matter  not  in  the  print  (this  supple- 
mentary manuscript  was  reproduced  by 
photography,  1909);  a  transcript  of  other 
portions  of  the  draft  is  in  the  BibL  Nat., 
Paris;   panly    reprinted    (London,  1723). 

(copies  in  London  and  Paris):  repnntcd 
i>age  for  page)  from  the  Vienna  copy 
(Nuremberg,  Kau.  1 790);  German  version, 
by  B.  Spiess  (Wiesbaden.  1893-1890;  the 
last  section  Apoloiia  to  Mclanchthon,  is 
given  in  the  original  Latin.  The  b<x>k  is 
not  strictly  anonymous;  the  initbls 
M.S.V.  arc  given  at  the  end;  the  name 
Scruetus  on  p.  199.  The  often<itcd 
description  of  the  pulmonary  circulation 
(which  occurs  in  the  1546  draft)  liecins 
p.  169;  it  has  escaped  even  Si^mond  that 
Scrvetus  had  an  idea  of  the  composition 
of  water  and  of  air;  the  hint  for  his  re- 
searches was  the  dual  form  of  the  Hebrew 
words  for  blood,  water.  &c.  Two  trcatiws, 
Desiderius  (ante  IS+J)  and  De  Iribui  imfMs- 
toribus  (159^)  have  been  wrongly  ascnlicd 
to  Scrvetus.  Most  of  his  few  remaining 
U'lters  are  printed  by  Mosheim;  his  letter 
from  Louvain  was  despatched  in  duplicate 
(to  evade  capture),  but  both  were  seized; 
one  is  in  the  Record  Office  (U.  I40).  the 
other  in  the  Uriiish  Museum  (Cotton  MSS., 
Galba  B.  x  ). 

Authorities. — ^The  literature  relating  to 
Scrvetus  is  very  targe;  a  biblioeraphv  is  fn 
A.  v.  d.  Linde.  Uulustl  Serve/  (1891):  the 
following  are  among  the  important  pieces. 
Calvin's  P'/cntio  orthodoxat  fidei  (1554)  (in 
French,  Oitlaration  tour  mainttnir,  &c., 
I^S4)<  >*  the  wurce  o4  prevalent  miscoiKcp- 
tions  as  to  Servetus's  opinions,  and  atti- 
tude on  his  trial.  De  la  Roche's  Historical 
Account  in  Mtm.  of  Lit.  (1711-1713)  (in 
French.  Bibliotk.  Ang.  Amsterdam,  1717) 
was  followed  by  An  Impartial  History, 
&c.,  1734  (said  to  be  by  Sir  Benjamin  or 
Nathaoiel  Ho<Jne!i).  Allwxrden's  Historia, 
&c.    (1738)    (materials  furniiihed   by  Mos- 


1874  to  iSSs)  have  thrown  much  light,  mixed  with  tome  coojecture. 
The  records  of  the  Geneva  trial,  nrst  published  by  De  la  Roche, 
reproduced  in  Rillict's  Relation  die.,  (1844),  and  elsewhere,  are  best 
given  in  vol.  viii.  (1870)  of  the  Corpus  refyrmatorum  edition  ol 
Calvin's  works;  Roget's  Hist,  du  peuple  de  GtnH*.  voL  iv.  (1877). 
has  a  gixid  account  of  both  trials.  The  passage  on  the  pulmonary 
circulation,  first  noticed  by  W.  Wotton,  Refitctxons  upon  Anc.  and 
Mod.  /..famine  (1694).  has  given  rise  to  a  literature  of^its  own.  sec. 
especially,  Tollin's  Die  Entdeckung  des  Blutkreisloufs,  dtc  (1S76); 
Huxlev,  in  Fortni[kiIy  Hew.  (February  1878):  Tollin's  Krtttstkt 
Bemerkungen  itber  Hartey  und  seine  Vorgdntrr  (1883).  Other 
physiological  speculations  ol  Scrvetus  are  tiotcd  by  G.  Sigroond. 
Unnoticed  Theories  of  Serrrtus  (1836).  The  best  study  of  Scrvetus  as 
a  thcol<igian  is  ToUin's  Lehrsyslem  M.  Servets  (3  vols,,  1876-1S7S); 
POnyer's  Ue  U.  Servcti  doctrtna  (1876),  is  usefuL  From  a  Unitarian 
point  fA  view,  Scrvetus  is  treated  by  R.  Wright,  Apdoty  (1807): 
W.  H.  Drummond.  D.D.  (1848);  R.  Wallace.  Antitnn.  Btog.  (iSw); 
J.  S.  Porter,  Servetus  and  Calvtu  (1854).  E.  Saisset.  Ret.  des  deux- 
Alondes  (1848),  treats  Scrvetus  as  a  pantheist:  he  is  followed  by 
Menendei  Pelayo,  Lcs  Hettrodoxos  estiitloles  (iSJio,  vol.  ii.).  and  by 
R.  Willis,  M.D.,  SevKtus  and  Calvin  (1877,  an  unsatisfactory'  book; 
cf.  A.  Gordon,  Theol.  Ret..  April  and  July  1878).  Of  Servetus's 
personal  character  the  best  \'indication  is  "Tollin's  CharccirrbtlJ  it^ 
Scf»f/r  (1876,  in  French,  with  additions  by  Dardier,  Portrait  Carac 
lire,  1879).  His  story  has  been  dramatized  by  Max  Ring,  D*e 
Genfer  (1850),  by  Jos*  Echegaray,  La  UuerU  en  lot  Latnot  u88o),' 
by  Albert  Hamann.  Servel  (1881),  and  by  Prof.  Shields.  Tke  Rejormtr. 
of  Geneva  (1897).  Recent  pamphlets  by  Spanish  and  Fret>ch  writers 
are  numerous:  sotne  of  the  illustratioiu  m  Dr  W.  Osier's  MtckaH 
Smttus  (1909),  are  uacfuL  (A.  Go.*) 

SERVIA'  [Srbiya],  an  inland  kinjfdom  of  south-eastern 
Europe,  situated  in  the  north  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 
The  frontier,  as  defined  by  the  Berlin  Treaty  of  1878, 
is,  roughly  speaking,  indicated  by  rivers  in  the  north,  and  by 
mountains  in  the  south.   In  the  north,  between  V'crdorov&  uxl 


C«*'f«»  Ot^flmtmtt 


1)  Lengitair  EaM  •■*•( 


Chaufepic's  valii.ible  article.  Nouv.  Dut.  historique,  iv.  (1756).  fol. 
(in  English,  by  Rev.  James  Vair,  1 771)  makes  no  use  of  Moshoim's 
later  researches.  Trechscl's  Die  Prol.  Antttrinilaires  tor  F.  Socin, 
bic  i.  (1H39).  uses  all  available  material  up  to  date.  The  investiea- 
tiooa  of  H.  ToUin,  M.D.  ((any  tcpanuc  «nkk>  in  variuus  iouinaUi 


Belgrade,  the  Danube  di>ndes  Scrvia  from  Hungary  for  i  57  m.; 
and  between  Belgrade  and  the  border  village  of«  Racha  the 
Save  divides  it  from  Croatia- Slavonia  for  80  m.  In  the  north- 
west the  Drina  (lows  for  103  m.  between  Bosnia  and  Servia; 

'  The  English-speaking  races  alone  write  this  word  with  a  t 
instead  of  a  fc.  Srrna  for  Serbia;  a  practice  resented  by  the  Serbs, 
as  suKKc^ting  the  derivation  of  their  name  from  the  Latin  Sereus, 
"  a  aUvc." 
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'b  the  iiorth-««st  the  Danube,  for  50  m.,  and  tlie  Tbaak  fac 

33  m.,  constitute  rcspoctively  the  Rumanian  and  Bulgarian 
boundaries.  \',\nous  m-juiit.uii  ranges  mark  the  frontiers  ot 
Bosnia,  on  (he  west,  Turkry  on  the  louth-west  ami  south,  and 
Bulgaria  on  the  south  and  south-east.  According  to  the  survey 
cwiiBd  out  by  the  Serviaa  feocnl  itaS  tflr  1884  the  MM  of  the 
eonatry  is  18,782  sq.  m. 

MowUains. — The  mountain  (rroujH  which  ri«c  confusedly  over 
al;n  '^t  ihr  »h<il..  vjrtacr  o(  the  land,  (.ill  into  two  main  blocks,  one 
on  cither  Miic  o(  the  river  Morava.    On  the  east  o*  this  river,  three 
«M  raagca,  the  Tiaiwylvaaiaii  Alps,  the  Balkans  and  Rhodope, 
encroach  upon  Servian  soil:  white  on  the  west  there  is  a  chaos  of 
Otounuin  masjcs,  outliers  of  the  Bosnian  and  Albanian  highlajidt. 

Rhert. — The  chief  iu\-ij{able  river  of  Scrvia  U  the  Danube,  which 
enters  the  o<untry  at  Belgrade  and  picrcea  the  Tran5>l\-antin  Alps 
by  wjy  lit  ihf  Kazan  (ix.  "  Ciuldron  ")  Pass,  near  the  famous  iron 
Gates  (icc  Ruwania).    The  Timok,  which  formed  the  Bulgarian 
frontier  as  long  ago  as  the  9th  century,  smings  ia  the  western 
Balkans,  or  Stara  fHanina,  and  issues  into  the  Danube,  near  Negotin, 
after  a  course  of  70  m.   Sooner  or  bter.  indeed,  all  the  Servian 
rivers  reach  the  Danube.  The  Save,  whirh  is  alfto  navigable,  meets 
it  at  Belgrade,  after  being  joined,  at  R.irh.i,  by  the  Drina,  a  Bosnian 
river,  which  rines  on  the  .Vlontrnci^rin  lior'lcr,  1 55  m.  S.  l>y  W.  Near 
Obrenovats  the  Koluhara  alvj  i  ntin  thi-  S-ivr,  after  tr.iverving 
4^  m.  from  its  source  in  the  SdkoUka  Gora.    Ajxirt  tn>m  fruntn  r 
rivers,  the  most  important  stream  is  the  Morava.  which,  rising  on 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Kan  Oigh,  »  little  beyeod  tha  Scrvka 
frontier,  enters  the  country  with  •  Mfth^aatcrly  omine  near  the 
extreme  S.Eh  aad  then  turns  N.KiW.aad  flows  almoat  in  a  straight 
line  through  ttw  heart  of  the  UafMll  to  the  Danube.   lu  total 
length  is  about  150  m.   In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  !t  is  known 
as  the  Bulgarian  Mrrrav.t,  and  only  after  receiving  the  S  rvi.in 
Morava  on  the  left  is  it  known  as  the  Morava  simply  or  as  the  Great 
,\I..r  iSM.   Till-  s  rM,in  Morava  is  joined  00  the  south  by  the  Ibar. 
which  comes  from  the  Albanian  Alps;  the  combined  length  of  these 
riven  bdnf  about  130  at.  The  only  other  important  tributary  of 
the  Great  Morava  b  the  NUlava.  which  it  receives  on  the  right,  at 
Nish.  This  stream  flows  68  m.  W.  by  N.  from  its  source  amon^  the 
foothill-    ■(  the  Stara  Planina.    The  valleys  of  all  the«c  nvcrs. 
esix-^i-ill\  (Ill's*-  of  the  Bulgarian  and  the  Great  Morava,  and  of  the 
NmhAVi.  rnnt.iin  considerable  areas  of  le\cl  or  low-lying  country 
well  suitcil  for  the  growth  of  corn,  and  the  low  grounds  along  the 
5a\-e  iind  the  Danutjc  from  the  Drina  to  the  Morava  arc  also  well 
adapted  .'or  agriculture,  except  the  tract  ol  fcnland  called  the 
Machvai  in  the  cittiw  MWth*iMtt. 

Cwtogy/— The  MolHrfal  atractun  of  Servia  Is  varied.   In  the 
•OVth  and  west  the  sedimentary  rocks  most  lartrely  developed  are 
«f  ancient.  ptr-Carbonilcrous  date,  interrupted  by  considerable 
patrhcs  of  Rranite.  terpentine  and  other  crvt.illine  rorks.  Beyond 
thi-  l-<-it  till  re  .'.;i;n-ar  in  the  north-we-it  Nli-«)Zi'H  lime-stones,  such 
as  occupy  so  extensiw  an  area  in  the  nonh-west  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  generally,  and  the  valleys  opening  in  that  yiWf  t»»he 
Drina  have  the  same  desolate  aspect  as  belongs  to  theie  racfci  m 
tte  rest  of  that  region.   In  the  extreme  north.east  the  crystalline 
schists  of  the  Carpathians  extend  to  the  south  side  of  the  Danube, 
and  stretch  parallel  to  the  Morava  in  a  ti.in<l  .ilnni^  it*  ri<ht  Kink. 
Elsewhete  east  of  the  Morava  the  [irewnlni^:  r.x  ks  U  l'in^  to  the 
Cretaceous  sn-ries.  -which  enters  Ser\-ia  from  BulKnri.i.  The  ^humadia 
is  mainly  occupied  liy  fix  ks  of  Teniary  a^,  with  intervening  patches 
of  older  strata ;  and  the  Rudnik  Mountains  arc  traversod  by  mctal- 
Ulerous  veins  of  syenite.      .         ...  .  ^  .  . 

J/uMreft.-CoM.  silver,  bon  lad  1eed.«era  wwtod  hy  the 
ftfftr""i  whneeiMntions  can  stiU  be  traced  in  the  KostoUts  mine, 
,  and  elsewhere.   Even  more  ancient  '»  the  Avals 


t,  near  t?el,;rade.    The  he-ip*  of  deliris  which  cover 

  e  ne.ir  Ui-Vr.iilc,  on  thu  K'>p,iumk  fiiolhills  anil  in  the 

TBlditsa  xnlW  hi-.ir  witm-.--  ti>  till-  iiii|«)rtani-e  of  this  industry  in 
Ae  past.  Dunn.;  the  lin  r  niiiji.lli-  .ik'es  the  Servian  mines  broucht 
hielarKc  revenue  to  tlic  merchant  princes  o(  Ragusa.  They  pros- 
peied  greatly  during  the  14th  century,  but  Turkish  rule  put  a  stop 
to  this  industry  after  1459:  and  the  revival  only  began  in  1835, 
under  the  patronage  of  Pnncc  Milosh.  The  richest  coal  and  lignite 
seams  occur  among  the  north-eastern  mountains,  generally  near  the 
Danube  or  Timok.  and  alonR  the  Morax-a.  They  are  worked  by  the 
state,  by  BeUi.in  ri>i-iip,^nies  and  by  priv.itc  enterprise,  tin-  iMit|  ut 
in  1907  bcins  valued  at  fui.otxi.  l.cad  is  princi|ially  rai«<l  in  the 
Podrinye,  especially  at  Knipan;  and  at  Kuchayna,  in  the  Poihare- 
vats department,  where  xinc  and  small  quantities  of  Kold  and  silver 
are  obtained.  Antimony  is  mined  at  Zayecker.  CapMr  aod  inm 
■re  srarkcd  by  Belgiaas  at  Maydanpek,  the  (Ucf  nMug  centre 
cast  of  the  Morava.  Nickel,  mercury,  manganese,  paphitr. 
Burble,  sulphur  and  cmI  diales  are  found  in  x-arioiis  regions,  but 
the  miner.il  n-s.)(irn-s  of  the  country,  as  a  whole,  m-nain  almost 

Ondf  vrl.i;  <  -1. 

■|~hc  nunii-r  >ii5  minrt.il  tprinps  are  even  more  netjlectcd  than  the 
mines.  W.iters  rii  h  in  i  .liiu-  and  sulphur  occur  in  the  M.ichva. 
About  1878  an  uusucces«ful  attempt  was  maile  to  convert 


Arandyelovats  into  a  popular  health-resort.  The  baths  near  Nbh 
and  Vran>'a  are  comparatively  prosperous,  while  the  beautiful 
surr'<  ini!in,;s  attr.ict  visitors  even  from  abroad. 

ClttiuiU.—T\ie  climate  of  Scrvia  is  on  the  whole  miUl,  though 
subject  to  the  extremes  characteristic  of  iahutd  Eastern  ooumrict. 
In  summer  the  tempenture  may  rise  as  high  aa  106*  F..  mhSiit  ill 
winter  it  often  sinks  to  13*  or  even  30*  below  zero.  The  high-lying 
valleys  in  the  south  are  colder  than  the  rest  of  the  country,  not  only 
on  account  of  their  ereater  elevation  but  also  because  of  their  being 
exposed  to  cold  winds  from  the  noith  and  north-cut. 

Fauna. — The  wild  life  of  the  Serbian  hi>;hLamls  is  unusually  varied. 
A  few  bears  .in  )  wild  boars  and  lynAus  tii-.d  shi  llcr  in  the  rrriiotcr 
forests,  with  many  badgers,  wolves,  ioxcs,  wildcats,  martens  and 
weasels.  Otters  are  tammum  alsag  tha  rivers;  rhsiaois  may  very 
rarely  be  seen  on  the  leait  eeeewiblc  peaks;  lee-oeer,  red-dcen 
squirrels  and  rabbits  people  the  lower  woodlands:  and  hares  abound 
in  the  open.  The  beaver  is  extinct.  Among  land  birds  may  be 
enumerated  several  varieties  of  eaele.  vulture,  falcon,  owl,  crow, 
jay,  magpie,  stork,  quail,  thrush,  d  ivc,  &c.  Pheasants  arc  eaiily 
acclirrutued :  rthuw  .ind  wtiodiiKk  ,iri-  indigenous  on  the  u^landa 
of  the  nonh;  (i.irt mUrs.  in  all  il-,-trirts.  Game lasrs  were  initittttcd 
in  i)^.  Innumerable  aquatic  buds  luunt  the  banks  of  the  Save, 
Danube  and  Drina,  and  the  towernechca  of  the  Timok  and  Morava; 
among  them  being  neliotas,  cranes,  grey  and  white  herons,  and  many 
other  kinds  of  waaers,  besides  wild  geese,  ducks,  rail  and  sni(>e. 
Kdilile  frogs.  trec-froKS,  lizards,  snakes,  tonoises  and  scort>ions  arc 
found  in  all  parts.  The  principal  fisheries  are  in  the  Danube  and 
S.ive. 

fflrrrfi.— About  one  tenth  of  the  land  is  covTrcd  by  forests,  which 
give  place,  at  an  altitude  of  5000  ft.,  to  Ikheds  and  mosses.  Uttle 
care  was  bestowed  on  forestry  in  the  19th  century,  apatt  ffom 
government  supervision  of  the  national  and  communal  domains, 
a  task  usually  delegated  to  the  local  mayor.  Much  of  the  finest 
timber  was  felUxl  in  the  wars  of  ifi76-i87S  and  of  1885,  and  the 
rights  of  graiing  and  wood-cutting  alsij  e.i-.ived  widespread  de- 
struction. The  total  forest  ana  (ofhu.il  esimuite,  li;'*))  is  about 
3,8oo.<k:io  .irii  -.,  of  which  i,6j5.i>o«i  bclonij  to  ilio  coiiununcs  and 
I.37S.OOO  to  the  state.  Uaks  and  bceclies  predominate  in  the  north; 
pines,  often  of  gi|Mtkiie>,enwat  the  iaecealic  white  ecpey  ' 
of  the  wild  soutb-ewitetii  ridges. 

Ai^Uullure. — Servian  methods  of  farming  remain  bi 
respects  primitive.  Real  progress  w.is,  however,  achieved  ill 
the  period  i8go-igio,  chiefly  owing  to  improvements  in  agri- 
cultural education.  Indian  corn  is  the  principal  crop,  for  corn- 
cake  forms  the  staple  diet  of  the  peasantry,  while  the  grain  is 
also  used  for  feeding  pigs,  the  beads  lor  feeding  cattle  and  the 
stubble  for  manure.  The  normal  yield  exceeds  5,000,000 
buahdt  yce^,  whca  oonint  oeit  with  a  Utile  lc»  than 
4,coaiieoa  Flui  hcinp  and  tehaen  aic  ako  gfomi;  hemp 
especially  near  Lcskovats.  The  cuhivatioo  of  tugar-bect, 
introduced  in  toco,  became  an  important  industry,  but  the 
attcinpt  to  introduce  cotti^n  f.iiUd.  The  native  tobacco  planta- 
tions meet  all  the  local  dcniirnl,  except  for  a  sm;Ul  quantity  of 
Turkii^h  luliai  cii  ni;].t  r'cil  fur  the  manufacture  of  s[x-cial  blends. 
The  best  Servian  wines  arc  those  of  Negotin  and  Scmcndria. 
Before  the  appeaiance  of  Phylloxera  in  18S2  wine  was  exported 
to  France  and  Switaerhmd,  but  in  1882-1895  thousands  of 
acica  «f  vinca  weie  dotroyeiit.  Phylloxera  was  checked  by  the 
iapoctatioBet  Anokaii  vinca  aiM  the  caialiUihnMBtof  tchooia 
of  vittculttite.  The  creathm  of  elate  vine-Bunerica,  atodied  with 
American  plants,  was  authorized  by  a  law  of  1908.  Orchards 
are  very  extensive,  and  all  the  fruits  of  centra!  Europe  will 
thrive  in  Scr\ia.  The  chief  care  is  bestowed  on  plums,  from 
which  is  distilled  a  mild  spirit  known  as  raii  or  nitiya.  The 
favourite  kind  of  ri3*»  is  sklitwiita  (the  sltuc-u-iiz  of  .-Xustria), 
extracted  solely  from  plums.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in 
dried  plums  and  plum  BatBtaladc.  Bcci  aie  vcqp  fnwnOjr 
kept,  the  hooey  bdnf  eoanmed  in  the  cooBUy,  tbe  mx  ex* 
ported.  MnRienfci  aie  grown  on  many  Cuna  for  iBkwonnsi 
sericulture  is  encouraced  and  Uusht  by  the  sUte,  and  over 
100.000  lb  of  cocoons  are  annually  exported.  Relatively  to  Its 
population,  Servia  [>osscsscs  a  grciN  r  number  of  sheep  (j, 160, coo 
in  1905)  and  pigs  (qo.S,ooo  in  11/35)  tluin  any  countrj-  in  Kurope. 
Large  herds  of  swine  fatten,  in  summer  ami  .lutunm.on  the  becth- 
mast  and  acorns  of  the  forests,  returning  in  winter  to  the  low- 
lands. The  Servian  pig  is  pure  white  or  black,  but  other  breeds, 
noubly  the  Bcrkahiie  and  Yoricihire,  aic  kept.  Despite  Ameri- 
can conipctitioB  and  Aastro-HnnfariaB  tariis  the  export  o( 
swine  remains  the  princ^  hciM^  of  Servian  commcne. 
Cheeses  are  made  from  the  mMk  «l  lodt  Aeq>  and  foau;  hut 
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cattle  are  mostly  bred  for  export  or  draught  ptirpoies.  The 

cumbrous  wooden  cartj  which  afford  the  sole  means  of  transport 
in  many  districts  are  generally  drawn  by  ozea,  although  bufialocs 
may  be  seen  in  the  south.  The  aMi««  homt,  thCMj^  ItMog, 
are,  like  the  cattle,  of  small  size. 

iMnd  Tenurr. — Mi,rc  iK.in  (our  fifths  of  the  Son-Lins  .irc  p«:.i<jnt 
farmers;  and  the  great  majorilv  of  these  cultivate  the  Und  Ix- 
loncin^  to  their  own  familici.  Moldine*  are  generally  small,  not 
cxcet-ding  an  average  of  20  acres  for  each  household.  They  cannot 
tw  sold  or  mortgaged  entire;  the  kw  forbids  the  alienation  for  debt 
of  a  peasant's  cottage,  his  garden  or  ooottyaid,  hia  plough,  his  last 
■ia  ;wiara '  of  land  and  the  cattle  aeoetaary  for  working  hb  farm. 
Beside*  the  anuU  farms  there  is  the  aodriica,  a  form  of  community 
which  appears  to  date  from  prehittoric  times,  and  mainly  survives 
along  the  Doitnian  frontier,  thuu,;h  tcnJinE  to  divip(>ear  <  vtrywhere 
and  to  be  replaced  by  rural  co-operation.  Under  the  zadruga  system, 
each  hooMatcnd  or  dusiar  of  cottages  i«  occupied  by  a  group  01 
familiea  connected  by  btood  and  dwelling  together  oa  strictly 
coauMnistic  principles.  The  association  is  ruled  by  a  house-father 
{lomu^n*  or  ttatYtskina)  and  a  house-mother  (drnmiNyttM),  who 
assign  to  the  members  their  respective  tasks.  The  ilarytskina  may 
betoe  patriarch  of  the  <  (immunity,  but  is  often  chosen  by  the  rest 
of  the  members  on  account  of  his  prudence  and  ability;  nor  is  hi* 
wife  necessarily  the  domnnytlsa.  In  addition  to  the  farm  work, 
the  members  often  practise  various  trades,  the  proceeds  of  which 
art  paid  into  the  common  treasury.  The  oommuaity  sometimes 
ladliMln  a  priest,  whose  fees  for  baptism,  Ac.,  augment  the  common 
fund.  The  building*  belonging  to  the  bomestead*  are  enctoaed 
within  an  immense  palisade,  iaSde  which  a  laree  expanse  of  fields 
is  mostly  planted  with  plum,  damson,  and  other  fruit-trees,  sur- 
rounding tnc  housM  of  Inc  ocrupicrs.  In  the  midst  of  these  is  the 
bouse  «M  the  staryttkina,  which  contains  the  common  Idtchen, 
eaiiiw  hall,  and  family  hall  of  ^  entire  homeatead.  Hare  all  the 
members  assemble  in  the  evening  for  coaversatioa  and  amusement, 
the  women  spinning,  while  the  children  play.  The  houses  are 
mostly  very  small  n-ooden  structures,  serving  for  tittle  else  but 
sllilflinn^  places.  But  tlut  of  the  slarytskina  is  often  of  brick,  and 
is  invariably  of  better  constru'  rimi  than  the  rest.  The  houn-s  arc 
often  ratsea  on  oile^,  atx-ivr  thr  le  vel  of  the  floods  which  Ofcur  so 
frequently  near  tne  Save  ,uii]  Urina.  Zadrugas  were  ver>'  prosperous, 
as  they  bad  always  a  sulhcient  number  of  hands  at  command,  and 
thdr  Mwhaia  CMbiMd  to  abcaki  Implsmsnis  aad  cattle.  But 
eat  of  onkr  ud  Mcuiity,  the  aadrugas  begap 
to  disappear,  a  further  cause  of  their  dissolution  being  the 
iben  could  legally  acquire  private  property  {osoStHa) 


.\  new  stimulus  was  given  to  agnculture  by  the  encouragement 
which  King  .Mexander  personally  exleciflfi  to  ihr  <••.(. iMishmcnt  of 
rural  co-operative  associations  on  the  R.utfi  iH'n  principles.  The 
obiect  of  these  asaociationa  ia  princiii.illy  to  f.u  iliiate  the  acquisition 
of  improved  implements  and  better  brecd'i  o(  cattle.  No  fewer  than 
local  MCh  crrait  societies  were  founded  between  1894  and  1899. 
Ilkl  Mitf  ouoiber  of  agricultural  co-operative  societies  exceeded  ^oo 
fai  1910:  each  has  its  tribunal  {Constit  4tt  Prud'hommes),  which 
arbitntcs  in  disputes;  and  all  together,  with  the  sute-aided  Co- 
operative Caisae,  which  lends  money  to  the  smaller  societies,  form  a 
single  rreat  organiiation  known  as  the  General  L'nion. 

bmail  holdings  were  in  themselves  a  hindrance  to  Ser\-ian  agri- 
cultural progress,  inasmuch  as  small  fanners  cannot  afford  the  cost 
of  scientific  farming :  hence  the  great  success  of  co-operation.  As 
a  fvle,  also,  the  lots  of  ground  belonging  to  one  househoM  or  family 
do  not  lie  together,  but  are  dispersea  in  differeiy,  very  often  disunt, 
parts  of  the  village  Und.  To  meet  this  diffirulty,  a  farmer  with 
more  crops  than  he  can  reap  unaided  will  "summon  his  neii;hlKiurs  to 
his  assistance,  supplying  them  with  food,  but  no  money,  and  binding 
himself  to  rrp,<y  the  service  in  kind.  This  form  of  voluntary  co- 
operation is  called  moba.  Another  serious  drawback  to  the  economic 
BOiiliM  ia  that  Scrvia  has  no  seaboard,  and  that  it  is  far  from  the 
nearest  export  harbours  (t.t.  Galatz.  Salonica.  Plume).  In  such  a 
iitttation  tne  country  is  at  tne  mercy  of  hostile  tariffs. 

iianujacluret  and  Cemmcrce. — The  scarcity  of  labour  prevents 
the  growth  of  any  great  manufacturing  industries.  Then-  ib  no 
native  artisan  class;  for  except  in  very  rare  cases,  the  people 
^nluttheir  independence  too  highly  to  work  in  factories,  or  even 
to  cntor  domeatic  service.  A  lame  pmiportioa  of  the  wtiaana 
tbimq^oitt  Smbi  an  AMtio-HitBgwiaaa  or  glpiia.  Hm 
chkf  manafactofinc  iadiutries  are  those  for  which  the  ooiutiy 
ioppUca  raw  material,  notably  meat-packing,  flour-mOIing, 
biewing,  tanning,  and  the  weaving  or  spinning  of  hemp,  flax 
and  wooL  There  are  also  iron-foundries,  potteries,  and  sugar, 
tobacco  and  celluloid  factories.  A  law  of  1898  authorizes  the 
government  to  grant  concessions  on  very  favourable  terms  to 
foreign  capitaUlta  willing  to  promote  mining  and  manufactures 
h  Servia;  but  in  1910  the  Buinber  of  laige  ioduatrial  caubliih 
(  Om  Mlw  b  the  aiM  wMcb  l«o  OHB  CM  vloi«ft  is  a  dqr. 


ments  tn  the  kingdom  did  not  exceed  60,  nor  the  mnibcr  of 

h.inrk  employed  JOOO.  There  are  a  few  domrstic  ir  Juslrie*, 
such  xs  the  manufacture  of  sandals  (ofaniu),  and  of  the  band- 
woven  carpets  and  rugs  made  at 
throughout  the  Balkan  Peaioiula. 

CmtMefiee.— The  following  tdila  Aowa  the  v^hw  of ! 

ports  and  exports  for  five  years.- — 


Year. 

Imports, 

KxfxjrtH. 

I906 

1908 

£1437,000 

£2486,000 
2ji79JOOO 

3,864,000 

3^59,000 
3,019,000 

Cotton  and  mxKjIlcn  fabrics,  leather,  sjlt.  sugar,  iron  and  machinery 
are  the  pnncipal  imports,  and  come  chictlY  from  Austria- Hungary. 
Genaaay  and  Great  Britain.  Largequantitiesof  pranas.grain.  meat. 


I  egeS  and  copper  are  exported,  chiefly  to  Auatna-Hungstfy, 
Germany  aaa  Turkey. 


Finamu. — Up  to  1878  the  principal  rr\Tnuca ' 
the  customs,  excise  and  a  sort  of  poll-tax.  The  goA-emment  required 
the  town  and  village  communities  to  pay  into  ihc  siAte  treasury 
£1,  4s.  per  head  of  the  able-bodied  citizens  living  in  the  community, 
and  the  municipal  board  made  repartition  of  th<-  totAl  amount  due 
to  the  government  from  its  citizens  accordui^^  to  their  estimated 
weahh  or  farniage.  That  system  yiaidad  without  the  shghteat 
dilEcnlty  abont  fi7SlMM0  annually.  But  the  Berlin  Treaty  (iSt*) 
stipulated  (hat  Servts  should  construct  nart  of  the  iatcmatkMal 
railway  to  Coostantinople  and  to  Salonica,  and  should  pay  the 
Turki^  landowners  an  indemnity  for  the  estate*  which  had  beoi 
taken  from  them  and  divulecl  among  their  Servian  tenants.  This 
and  the  necessity  of  indemnifying  the  people  from  whom,  during  the 
wars  with  Turkey  (1876-1878).  requiaitioaa  had  been  taken  and 
money  borrowed,  forced  the  govermnent  to  enter  the  European 
financial  marketa.  Upto  that  time  (1881)  Servia  had  practicalnr 
public  foreign  dAt.  ahhough  it  owed  Russia  about  X>40,000 lewt 
privately  for  war  preparations,  and  to  its  own  people  about  £390.000 
taken  by  a  forced  loan  for  war  purposes.  The  first  public  loans  wrre 
made  in  ISSI  by  French  banks  at  71  j  for  S*i,  bonds,  and  the  ex- 
penditure had  to  Ik-  immoii.itcly  increased  to  f 1. 240,000.  Thr 
introduction  of  new  taxes  and  the  reoreanisatioo  of  the  financial 
administration  ol  tha  cottntry  oould  Mt  Map  pace  With  the  iao 
of  public  expendltare,  chiefly  because  the  sbtpshtiaa  waa  for  1 
time  reluctant  to  replace  the  old  system  of  direct  taxatiea  by  a  1 
modern  system.  >Vnen  in  1884  the  new  law  of  taxation  sras  adopted, 
the  situation  became  so  serious  that  in  1895  a  new  scheme  was 
adopted  by  which  the  government  g.ivr  to  the  tsmdhoiders  additional 
securities,  the  bondholders  at  the  same  time  acceptingthe  new 
unified  bonds  in  exchange  for  their  old  S%  bonds.  The  followinj 
table  gives  an  analysis  of  the  national  diebt  on  the  1st  of  January 
1909 :-~ 

Russian  debt  of  IM  (5^  ... 
Lottery  loan  of  1861  ft%| 

Loan  of  the  Uprava  FOBdiwt  (S%)  «  99tA0O 

Primary  loan  of  1888  ....  367.000 
Unified  loan  of  1895  (1%)  .  .  .  13,516,000 
R.iilway  loan  of  1899  (5%)  .  .  193,000 
Monopoly  loan  of  1 902  (5%)  .  .  3,300,000 
Loan  of  1906  (4i       .     .     .     .  3.767^ 

Total      ....  fbiiSTt^ooo 

The  dilef  sources  of  revcme  ait  castoma  i.  

opolies  of  salt,  sugar,  tobacco,  matches  aad  petrMewn: 
property,  r.g.  forests,  railways,  postal  service:  direct  taxes,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  the  poll-tax  and  the  land  taxes  (graduated 
.ircording  to  the  quality  of  tnc  land).  The  heavic-st  charges  art  for 
\  111-  "J  r.  li  1-  u(  the  national  debt  and  for  the  army ;  eaeh  of  tnese  items 
rxi-c-i'iiod  £1,000,000  in  1909.  The  estimated  revenue  and  ex- 
pcnditurc  for  five  years  are  sbowa  bcJow: — 


Year. 

ReveaMe. 

Expendhimk 

1905 

£3.53a,ooo 

£3.505.000 

1906 

3,59.^.000 

3,566xx» 

1907 

3,618,000 

3.6l5,orx) 

3.8ji,ooo 

3.8,v'','>"i 

1  ■•  i< " ) 

4  1  \  \.ririO 

A.\\:  ■•'■> 

Bonks  and  ifoney. — The  National  Bank  of  Servia.  founded  *s 
Belgrade  in  1883.  has  a  nominal  capital  of  OoiMWo  {Satojaao  peMK 
The  Mortgage  Bank  (I/^rm*  FottitM),  founded  in  l8te,  is  a  stMt 
institutmn  srnich  lends  money  for  agricultural  operations.  Ac.  The 
Export  Bank,  founded  in  1901.  is  a  private  bank  under  stare  asHr^ 
viswa.  whb  biuches  ia  Budapeet..VieBaa.  Berlin.  Ac  ta  cM 
object  b  tha  f wthetHHt  of  Scsviaa  lon%»  I 
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fa  187s  Scrvia  adopted  th«  occiraal  (ytteni  for  moiM^t  weight* 
•ad  mcaaims,  which  came  into  actual  luw  in  lU}.  ,Th»  noacttfy 
out  i«  the  tf»iMr  (franc)  o(  too  ^orof  (centime*),  fidwihrio*  thew 
art  gold  pieces  of  10  and  10  dtiuirs:  dhwr  of  SB  fiiat,  tad  1,  •  tad 

S  diHori;  nickel  of  5.  10  and  20  pamt  am  nuon  «f  9  pWM. 

Twenty-five  dinar*  equal  £1  sterling. 

CAt*'/  Towns. — The  chief  towns  of  Servia  are  Belgrade,  the  capital, 
with  60,097  Inhabitanu  in  1900;  Ni*h  (24,451);  Kraguvevat* 
(14,160);  Pozharc%au  liiMj);  Leikovst*  (m/ioo);  Soabau 
(12,073);  Vranya  (11,921):  Pirot  (i0^3l);  Kruwevata  (10,000); 
Ushitae  (7000):  Valycvo  (6800);  Seinendria  (6913);  Chupriya 
(6000):  and  Kralycvo  (3600). 

Communualions. — Until  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  travellers 
through  the  B^illunPeninaula  had  a  choice  between  two  n\ain  routes, 
which  started  as  a  single  highway  from  Belgrade,  and  up  the  Morava 
valley  to  Niih.  Here  two  roam  divefi|e;  one  branchuig  oB  iouth- 
eastwards  to  Pirot,  Sofia  and  Cinatantuioplc;  the  other  proeaeding 
iottthwards  to  Vm|n.>tMAb  sad  Salomca.  The  railway  «ydi 
connecu  western  nd  flntnl  Eurape  with  Constantinoph  aad 
Sak>nica  takes  the  aame  course.  That  section  of  it  which  traverses 
ScrvLa  was  begun  in  1881  and  finished  in  l»8fl.  Branch  lines  give 
access  to  Krajjuyevats,  Zavpchjr.  Scmi-nHri.i  and  other  important 
towns,  and  there  arc  v^vcral  smaller  milwavs  in  the-  valluys  of  the 
Save,  the  Danube,  the  Servian  Morava  and  tbcu  tributaries.  Apart 
bam  coantfy  Unas  and  (ootpatha,  there  are  three  daaaaa  of  taighvaim, 
CDHtwIled,  re^Mctivelir,  by  the  natioo,  department  aad  commtmr. 
Coostnictton  and  repair*  are,  in  theory,  carried  out  by  oocnpttlaory 
libour;  but  this  right  is  seidotn  enforced.  Even  in  the  Shumadia, 
where  materials  are  plentiful,  the  roads  rapidly  give  way  under  heavy 
traffic,  or  after  bad  weather;  in  the  Macnva,  Piodrinyc  and  remoter 
districu,  they  are  often  impasaable.'  The  Constantinople  and 
Salooka  road*  ftnain  the  beat  in  Scrvia.  Bcaidwtlw  frontier  streams 
on  the  nonh  aad  wot,  the  cmly  fiver  of  aay  imporUnEe  for  navigation 
iathe  Morava,  «Mdi  is  naviKaMc  by  steameMaf  RllrtdnHigktaa  high 
aa  Ckupriya.  about  60  m.  from  its  mouth. 

The  po«tai  system  dates  from  i8;o,  when  an  onpirurcd  system  of 
couriers  was  cstahli»hc<l,  for  state  fom-^pondcnce  only.  From  18^3 
in  lft*>»  the  Servian  government  undertook  the  carri.iKC  of  letters  in 
Scrvia  itself,  while  the  Austro-Hungarian  <urtMjl,iti-  in  Belgrade 
forwarded  correMX>ndence  to  and  from  central  and  western  Europe. 
In  1868  the  whole  business  of  poatiac  talcen  over  by  the  state; 
post  office*  are  also  maintained  by  many  caamunes,  und  a  few  are 
Itinerant.  Servia  jnined  the  International  Telegraphic  Union  in 
1866.  the  Postal  Union  in  1S74.  The  first  telegraph  line  was  con- 
structed at  carlv  at  1H55;  telegrams  between  Const.intinoplc,  Sofia, 
Budapest  and  'v'u  nn.i  pass  over  lines  r<inMrur  ti-d  by  thr  S-r\un 

Covemmrnt  (under  convention*  with  Austria-Hungary  and  Turkey) 
I  if99  and  1906.  Tto  tahplMaeaernoe,  inaugurated  in  1900^  it  a 
atale  monopoly  (both  far  cuuaiuuion  and  operation). 

P»ptiUiHmi—WA  a  eauUiiMBitt  atm  of  Wrthi  over  deathg, 

aad  of  male  over  female  childten,  tbe  population  of  Servia  rose 
from  1,161,961  in  1S90  to  3^493,770  in  1900,  and  to  about 
3,750,000  in  I'jio.  More  than  fuur-fiflhs  of  this  number  belong 
to  liic  Scrbo- Croatian  branch  of  the  Slavonic  race;  while  the 
remainder  is  composed  of  about  160,000  Rumans,  47,000  gipsies, 
8000  A ustro- Hungarians  and  Germans,  and  jooo  Jews.  M.my 
Servian  cniigrants  relumed,  after  1878,  to  the  territories  which 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  restored  to  their  country.  These  territories 
had  beOD  OOCUpied,  under  Turkish  rule,  by  Albanians,  west  of 
the  Itoivi,  lod  by  Bulgarians,  along  the  Niahava;  but,  after 
197S,  the  Alhinlaiw  withdrew,  and  the  BulgnrliBa  woe  abaiirbed. 
Xht  RvniBi  wide  prfadpeQir  hi  the  netth-east,  near  the 
borden  of  thdr  native  land,  and  eie  peaeaat  farmers,  lllcc  the 
Serbs.  The  gipsies  occasionally  settle  down,  forming  separate 
camps  or  villages,  but  in  most  cases  they  prefer  a  wandcrins 
life.  They  arc  uftcn  admirable  artisans  an  1  rllu^iLians,  almost 
every  town  p<:«iHs.5ing  a  gipsy  band.  The  Germans  and  .\ustro- 
Hun>;iirians  control  a  Large  share  of  the  commerce  of  the  countr)-; 
the  Jews,  as  elsewhere  in  tbe  Balkans,  are  retail  traders.  Anti- 
Semitism  is  not  prevalent  in  Scrvia,  owiot  to  the  smaUncss  of 
Jewish  communities.  The  statun  and  faturai  of  the  Serb* 
vary  in  different  regions;  hat  the  aerthcfB  pemaliy  aie 
feneiaUy  fairer  and  iboitcr  than  tbe  mountaineers  of  the  eouth. 
Thoae  of  the  Shumadia  are  blue-eyed  or  grey-eyed.  In  many 
petta  tbe  prevailing  t>-pcs  have  I  ccr,  modil'ud  ]^y  intcrin.-irri.iKc 
with  Bulgars,  Albanians  and  V'lachs;  so  tliat,  along  the  Timok, 
for  instance,  it  is  impossible  to  make  physioRnomy  a  test  of 
nationality.  Even  language  docs  not  afford  a  sure  criterion,  so 
Jiearly  akin  arc  many  spoken  dialects  of  Servian  and  Bulgarian. 

A' aiional  ChuracUrutict. — ScTvia  is  a  land  wiibout  aristocrat 
or  middle  class.  iBitcad,  it  pcawwci  ao  anagr  ef  placaawa  aaid 
xxrv  u 


officials;  but  these  being  mainly  recruited  from  the  peasantry, 
do  not  disturb  the  [in  vailing  social  equality.  In  1900  there  was 
neither  pauper  nor  workhouse  in  the  oountiy.  Tbe  people, 
less  thrifty  aad  industrious  than  the  Bulgars,  leas  martial  than 
tbe  Montenegrins,  leas  versatile  and  intellectual  **n  Ftbt. 
value  oonfort  far  more  highly  than  progress.  A  aMdenIa 
amount  of  noAi  enahles  tbcBi  la  live  aaou^  and  to  pas 
their  evenings  at  the  village  irine^op;  although,  being  a  sober 
race,  they  meet  there  rather  to  discuss  politics  than  to  drink. 
Of  politics  they  never  tire;  and  still  greater  is  their  dcvottun  to 
tntisic,  [KKtry  and  dancing.  Perhaps  their  most  characteristic 
dance  is  the  koio,  somctimr^  performed  by  as  many  as  loo  men 
and  women,  in  a  single  s<-rpcn;iLic  Line.  Their  national  instru- 
ment, the  glide  (gusla),  is  a  single-stringed  fiddle,  often  roughly 
fashioned  of  wood  and  ox-hidc,  the  bow  being  strung  with  boraa* 
hair.  All  .  classes  deli^  ia  healing  or  the  eadlaa 

romaana  which  cekhola  tha  feata  of  thdK  aaliaaal  htioea; 
for  evcqr  ma  SiA  IfaraaaaaiaAkthepaitaalB  the  preaentp 
and  nedbnrd  WBiB  atO  coaMaatly  fnnlrii  Aemca  of  new  legends 
andballads.  It  is  largely  this  enthusiasm  for  the  past  which  keeps 
alive  the  desire  for  a  reunion  of  the  whole  race,  in  another 
Servian  Empire,  like  that  overthrown  by  the  Turks  in  1389. 
The  fasls  of  the  Orthodox  Church  are  strictly  kept;  while  the 
festivals,  which  arc  hardly  less  numerous,  arc  celebrated  even  by 
tbe  Servian  Moslems.  As  in  Bulgaria  and  Rumania,  tbe  ttosa/ 
or  patron  saint's  day,  is  set  aside  for  rejoicing.  A  SwvfaB 
crowd  at  a  festival  presents  a  medley  of  brilliant  and  pJctiueaqaa' 
costumes,  scarlet  being  the  favourite  colour.  Men  wear  a  kuig 
smocfc  el  hoatcvoa  ttnea,  heaeath  red  or  hloa  fahtwati  with 
trousers  of  white  ftiaaa.  Thn  wnmrn's  dnm  ronwii  nf  ■  ifmllsr 
smock,  a  "souave"  Jacket  of  embroidered  vdvct  and  two 
brightly  coloured  aprons  tied  over  a  white  skirt,  one  in  front 
and  one  behind.  The  head-dress  is  a  small  red  cap,  t.imlx.urinc- 
shaped,  ami  strings  of  coins  are  coiled  in  the  hair,  or  wurn  as 
necklaces  and  lir.KelcIi.  In  this  rrjanncr  a  farmrr's  witc  will 
often  decorate  herself  with  her  entire  dowry.  During  the  cold 
months,  both  sexes  wrap  themselves  in  thick  woolK-n  coats  or 
sheepskins,  with  the  fleece  inwards;  both  arc  also  shod  with 
corded  sondab,  called  epauke.  The  Rumanian  women  retain 
thrfr  itattw  fsirfmit*,  makA  mtt>  f HrtW  AUtimi^tUi,*^  Ky  thy 

cradlea,  dnac  over  the  diealdeta,  hi  vhidi  tfaqr  'cany  their 
infants;  tbe  Servian  mothers  prefer  a  canvas  hag.  Women  weave 
most  of  the  garments  and  linen  for  their  families,  besides  sharing 

in  every  kind  of  manual  labour.  Turl:i^h  id^.T;  prevail  about 
their  social  jKjsition;  but  so  highly  valued  arc  (heir  services, 
that  ]).iriii:s  arc  oiten  unwilling  lo  sec  their  daughters  marry; 
and  \^ivcs  arc  in  many  cases  older  than  their  husbands.  The 
relationship  Called  ^bratimsteo  is  only  less  common  than  in 
Montenegro  (9.*.);  equally  binding  is  kumstto,  or  sponsorship, 
e.g.  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  "best  man"  and  the 
bcidlfvgnm  at  a  wcddlag,  or  hetween  godparents  aad  god- 
chikfaaB.  taaaaa  mmsrtfd  fagr  tanufs^,  pobratimsttt,  at 
cousfaiehlp^fcowcverdittai^BBqrilPtniany.  At  a  funeral,  tbe 
coflKn  Is  left  open  until  tbe  last  nomcnt — a  custom  found  cvcry- 
where  in  the  Balkans,  and  srdd  to  have  been  intrcxluced  by  the 
Turks,  who  found  that  cofiins  were  a  convenient  hiding  place 
fur  arms.  The  same  practice  is.  however,  common  in  Spain  and 
Portugal.  Few  countries  arc  richer  than  Scrvia  in  myth  and 
folklore.  The  peasants  believe  in  charms  and  omens,  in  vam- 
pires, wcrc-wolves,  ghosts,  the  evil  rye  and  vile  or  white-robed 
spirits  of  the  earth,  air,  stream  and  mountain,  with  hoofs  like 
a  goat  aad  hcnaaHdyed  nails  and  hair.  £ven  at  the  beginning 
ef  tha  aeth  ceataqr,  edncaUoo  had  done  little  to  dispel  wdi 
supetBtitioas. 

Conttitmtio*  and  Gofemmenl. — In  1903,  after  the  murder  of 

King  Alexander  Obrenovich,  and  the  ac^c!c^il>n  oi  Peter  Kara- 
pcurgevich,  the  constitution  of  |8S<)  was  revived.  By  this 
instrument  the  government  of  Scrvia  is  an  independent  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  hcredilarj-  in  the  male  line,  and  in  the  order 
of  primogeniture.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  king, 
advised  by  a  cabinet  of  eight  members,  who  are  collectively 
and  lodividttaDy  mpaaelhia  to  the  natka,  aad  repcesent  tbe 
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Wilnhtcw  of  foreign  tStin,  ^mt^flit  btafar,  finance,  public 
irotkB,  commerce,  religion  «ad  ediieatieil,  and  Jnitice.  The  king 
and  the  nitional  aistmljly,  or  MtMjlU  Skupshlina,  of  ijo' 
nu.rulK.TS.  lo^;clhc^  form  the  let^IsUtate.  A  Rcncral  election 
must  be  held  every  fourth  year.  Each  member  receives  15  dinars 
for  every  day  of  actual  attcntlance.  and  travels  free  on  the  rail- 
ways. There  h  also  a  state  council  which  deals  with  various 
legal  and  fiMttrfil  {natters.  Of  ita  16  members,  half  are  chosen 
by  die  king,  ud  half  by  the  SkiqMbtioa.  Apart  from  aoldicrs 
«f  Iho  acUve  amy,  aU  mak  dliMM  of  full  age  najr  vo(«b  U  tbey 
pay  ts  dinan  ia  diaaet  tiMBS  ^Mk,  nait  fnm  pikrt^  com- 
■wad  mayors  and  itatta«malib*Mdliiwii  of  joyian,  paying 
tedfaiars,  are  eligible  to  the  SkapAtlna.  TtmVMaSkuptktina 
or  Grand  Skupshlina  b  only  convoked  to  discuss  the  most  serious 
DatioruU  questions,  such  as  changes  in  the  succession,  the  con- 
stitution or  the  territories  of  the  kingdom.  Its  vote  is  rrRardcd 
as  a  referendum,  and  its  members  arc  twice  as  numerous  as  those 
of  the  Narodna  Skupshtina.  For  purposes  of  local  government 
Scrvia  is  divided  into  17  departments  {okmi,  pL  oknaki),  each 
under  a  prefect  (nachalmk),  who  b  aaabted  a  stall  ol  civil 
acrvanta,  dealing  with  finance,  public  works,  sanitation,  religion, 
education,  police,  commerce  and  agriculture.  He  dso  commands 

k  dMded  fato  dktiicta  Un^,  aJwhiihiwi*  anb-ptefect 
.ClMii'natiiihfl);  and  the  dittlfeta  aia  anlHiivided  into  com- 
aniBca  or  arankipalities,  etA  lutvlng  fts  salaried  mayor  (ilmW 

or  kna) ,  who  presides  over  a  council  elected  on  a  basis  of  popula- 
tion. Within  the  smaller  spheres  of  their  jurisdiction,  the 
sub-prefect  and  mayor  have  the  same  duties  to  fului  as  their 
superior,  the  prefect.  The  mayor  is,  further,  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  ihccommun.U  granary, forcslsandolhcrproperty. 
Me  prcscota  to  the  councillors  (odbornik,  pi.  cdbcmitsi)  a  yearly 
Matoncnt  of  accounts  and  estimates,  which  they  may  reject  or 
ameod.  All  taxes  levied  by  the  slate  are  paid  by  the  communal 
coundl,  which  assesses  the  property  owned  by  each  family 
«Bdcc  its  aaUNdiy,.colkaa  the  anowi  due  and  haa  the  right 

Ihacniral 


JuslUe.— The  highest  |adidal  aslhority  in  Servia  U  the  Gnirt  of 
Cassation,  ereatcd  in  1855  and  reofganiicd  in  186^.  The  court  of 
append  (1840)  has  two  sections,  one  competent  fur  Bt  lKr.idc  nn4  the 
•even  northern  dcpanment*.  the  other  (iir  the  rr^t  oi  \b<-  kin^iliim. 
There  are  also  departmental  tribunals  of  6nt  instance  in  every  dc- 
Mrtment,  and  a  commercial  court  of  fiiit  instance^  in  Belgrade. 
Communal  courts  exist  in  every  commune  or  municipality,  and 
certain  judicial  powers  arc  delegated  to  the  policf ,  uni'.cr  laws  dated 
I^SO-1904.  Tnal  by  jury,  which  exi*ted  amung  i!i>'  S  rU*  at  lc.i»t 
aseuly  as  the  15th  century  and  fell  into  (icsuciuJc  under  Turkish 
tale,  was  revived  in  1 87 1. 

Defence. — The  medieval  citadels  of  Ccl^;rai!r,  N'ish,  Pirot  and 
Semendria  have  no  military  value,  hm  mmtli-  Mrvi-,;ic  p  ints  fn  (In- 
Bulgarian  frontier  were  entrenched  between  ib^v  and  ib99,  while 
the  modem foftaof  Nish,  Pirat  and  Zayschar  were  strengthened  and 
re-armed  at  the  beginning  of  the  30th  ocatttry.  The  defensive  force 
of  the  country,  as  reorganized  in  1901,  consists  of  the  national  army 
(narodna  poytka)  and  tne  landtturm.  In  the  national  army,  which  u 
ori;anLted  in  5  division*,  with  hcadfjuarters  at  Nish,  Belgrade, 
V'alyevo,  Kra^juyi  v.i; 5  .in  1  /.lyet  liar,  every  able-bodied  citiicn 
must  icrve  (for  two  years  in  the  artillery  and  cavalry  or  eighteen 
aaoathe  hi  Other  biMKfaae)bet«aiahia  am  and  his  4jth  year.  He 
moat  alio  bdonc  to  the  MaJstuna.at  the  ages  al  17-31  and  45-50. 
Exemption  from  service  is  granted  tn  a  lew  eaccptional  cases. 
The  national  army  consists  01  three  bamt  or  daases;  tne  first  is  the 
field  army,  the  units  of  the  iccond  cxirt  in  peace  as  cadres  only,  the 


third  is  unurganizcd.  On  a  r«MCo  footing  the  Mm-.^th  o(  the  army  is 
35,000  men;  in  war  it  might  reach  jjs.ooo,  including  landsturm. 
Tne  infantry  were  armed  in  1910  with  the  Mauser  rille  (model  99) ; 


the  field  artillery  with  quick-firing  guns  on  the  Schncider-Canct 
system. 

Relinon.—Ttm  Sovian  Church  is  an  autooaphaloaa  btandi  of  the 

Orthodox  Eastern  communion.  It  is  subjm.  a  whole,  to  the 
ministry  of  cducn'.inn :  d  r  inirrn  il  ;icliniri;-i  r.it  Inn  it;'  gmerning 
body  ia  a  synod  of  five  iirol;it«,  preiidud  over  by  jhc  an  ht>isliopof 
Belgrade,  who  is  also  the  metrufiolii.in  of  Strvia.  Heljfracle  is 
the  only  archiepiicopal  sec;  the  four  dioceses  are  Nish.  Shabats, 
Chachakeadthe  Hank  (MiaGoaelBseatZayeGhar).  ThesyiMxIis 
the  highest  eccbslsstical  tnhuaalt  then  as*  also  two  eedaaiasticai 


*Oae 


courts  of  appeal  aad  dbiceaaB  cootts  of  first  Instance  !n 
ric;  the  canon  bw  is  aa  important  t»n  of  the  law  of  the 
1910  there  were  54  monasteries,  but  only  1 10  nnonk!,  all  belonging  to 
the  order  of  St  Baiil. 


Studenitu,  near  Kralycvo,  ar.ri  Manatia  and 
Kavanitsa,  near  Chupriya,  are  the  most  interr»t>ng  moac^terie*. 
Much  political  influence  is  wielded  by  the  priests,  who  pUyrds 
prominent  pan  in  the  struggles  for  national  indepcadencr.  ThM 
marry  and  work,  and  soffictiniesevea  bear  eras  like  theiri 


reo  beef  eras  like  their  pafiahsoMfSi 

from'whom  a  large  part  of  their  {neoo^  b  derived,  in  the  shape  of 

offerings  and  (it  *.  The  rrmaindcr  comes  princifully  from  church 
land*;  only  the  hi^he-t  di,;iiitaru"i  N-mg  paid  by  the  state.  No 
able-bodied  roan  may  lAiome  a  priest  or  monk  utiles  he  h.i*  «-r\ed 
in  the  axmy.  Liberty  of  conscience  is  llnre^trK^cd,  I  i-  rf.  of 
worship  is  accorded  to  Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  Mahommcdaos  and 
certain  Protestant  roimueihiiWi  The  Mahoouaedans  (ataoet  aaao 
Turks  and  1 1 ,000  gipws)  art  fho  htrgtst  religious  body  epert  mat 
the  natiorul  Church. 

Educatufn.—la  1910.  17  %  of  the  popidation  could  read  and  srrite. 
Primary  education  in  the  sute  schools  is  free  and  compulsory;  the 
reading  of  Chureh  Slavonic,  MSture-study  and  agnculture  (for  boys), 
domestic  science  (for  girls),  certain  handicrafts,  singing  and  gym- 
nastics art  among  the  aubfects  taagfaL  Then  are  bighct'  scfiaaia 


of  the 


(mostly  JZasl-CysHsassm)  in  amav  of 

one  theological  aasninary,  4  tninag  adnols  for  teecbccs.  4  techaicBl 
schools,  a  military  academy,  and  s  ssronHary  schools  for  girts.  The 

commtroes  and  municipalities  pay  the  entire  cost  of  primary  educa- 
tion, except  the  salaries  of  teachers,  which,  with  the  cost  of  high** 
education,  are  paid  by  the  state.  In  February  1905  the  Great  School 
iVtlika  5AMa)  in  Belgrade  was  reorganised  as  the  Uatvcnity  of 
Servia,  with  faculties  of  theology,  philosophy,  law,  medicine  and 
engineering.  Other  important  Institutions  of  a  srmi-cducaiioaal 
character  anthe  Royal  Servian  Academy  (1836),  which  contn^U  the 
national  muaeum  and  lutionat  library  in  Belgrade,  and  publishes 
periodicals,  &c.;  the  ethnographical  museum  (i)i<;i).  the  natural 
history  mu-trum  (1904),  the  national  theatre  (1(190).  the  State 

Archives  ( 1 866.  reorpriaed  i>Bt).aBdth»etai«>tiiiriBgnfci  myfc 

all  in  Belgrade. 

See  5crrta  by  Utt  Serrions,  ed.  A  Stead  (Loadoaw  ]• 
Mallat,  La  Serbit  eontemporaint  (Paris,  190a):  E.  Laaara  and  J. 

Hoggr,  7-a  Srrhit  de  not  jours  (Parii,  l<)Ol).  For  topography — 
the  ^^c^^.ian  and  Austrian  General  Staff  Maps;  P.  CcKjurlle.  La 
Royaume  SerHe  (Paris.  1894);  and  A.  de  (.iitK-rnatis.  Li  Seri'\(  tt 
Us  Setbei  (Florence,  1897).  For  geology  and  minerals: — J.  Cvijic 
(Tsviyich),  Craad/uitefi  otrGeoirabkU  und  Ceolopt,  Ac  (Uclgraoc, 


1908);  ].  M.  ZhuyovKh  (Zujovii),  Cutn^ya  Srhiyt  (with 
Belgrade,  1893);  Ef.  J.  Antula.  Repmt  thtirdt  drs  gt iiesiefi  ae 

jhes  en  Serine  (with  map.  Paris,  1900);  Th.  Mirkovtch  (hiiiinwif), 
Us  Eaut  minifiaU*  tn  Srrhse  (Paris,  1 89}).  For  commeroe9— Aaaeal 
British  Consular  Reports;  Statistical  Reports  of  the  Servian  Ministry 
of  Commerce.  For  agriculture. — L.  K.  'S'ovanovich  (jovarvovii), 
L'AtriciiUim  tn  Strbu  (Paris.  1900).  For  religioa :-— Bishop  N. 
Kuzhichich  (itamt).  ItUmyaSriilm nHmOAmia,  Hn-iiis)! 
and.  by  the aaatt author.  Dm  wSBg*  rdkfttWiMTmsSSm 
(Gottfava.  1896).^  QL) 

H18TOIT  \ 

The  Serbs  (5r6i,  as  they  call  themselves)  arc  a  Slavonic  nation, 
ethnically  and  by  language  the  same  as  the  Croats  (Hrwis, 
//i'rr>i.i,  Croaii).  The  Croats,  however,  arc  Roman  CathoHn 
and  use  the  Latin  alphabet,  while  the  Serbs  belong  to  the  Orth> 
dos  Church  and  use  the  Cyrillic  alphabet,  augmented  by  ipedal 
signs  for  the  gpedalaonada  of  the  Serb  Jaagaafe.  CSeeSuwl 

The  eariicat  Bwatiaa  of  the  Seilia  li  to  ba  fDttad  la  Ptflkny 
(Zififioi)  and  b  Pliny  (5KrM).  Nothbig  is  kaewa  of  thdr  earlier 
history  except  that  they  Hved  as  an  agricultural  people  in 
Galicia,  near  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Wi^sla  ar.d  Dniester.  In 
the  beginmng  of  the  6ih  century  they  dcMrm'.ed  to  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea.  Thence  they  licgan  to  move  on  in  a  westerly 
direction  along  the  left  shore  01  the  Danube,  crossed  that  nvcr 
and  occupied  the  north-western  tomer  of  the  Balkan  Pcniruula. 
According  to  the  emperor  Constantinc  Potphyrogenitus,  the 
emperor  Heradius  (6 10-640)  invited  the  Serbs  to  oooe  over  to 
settle  down  in  the  devaatated  oortli-weaten  proviaoaB  of  the 
Bysaatine  enptve  and  to defand  tbeea  afsinat  the  iasBErfaaad 
the  Avara.  Aooordtag  to  neaar  imicat^frtioaB,  Hctadte  aa|f 
made  peace  erWi  then,  coafinafag  them  In  the  paen  wfaa  of  tite 
provinces  which  they  already  had  occupied,  and  obuining  from 
them  at  the  same  time  the  recognition  ol  his  suxerainty.  Their 
known  history  as  a  Balkan  BBtfoB  htflBa  twiaida  tba  aUdla  ai 

the  7th  century. 

The  Zhuponiyas. — In  their  new  settlements  the  Serbs  did  r.ct 
form  at  once  a  united  political  organization.  The  claits  {flewtem*, 
\  noia  or  MB  idatad  to  aadi  othati  accopied  a  canaia 
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iMilUHjTt  wliich  u  a  fMft»phicaI  and  peHtfal  alt' w  ctUed 
Zkmpo  or  Zkupaniya  (oounty),  the  political  and  tmliUfy  ckief 

of  whkh  was  called  Zkupan.  The  country  was  divided  into 
many  such  Zhupaniyas,  which  were  originaily  independent  of  each 
other.  The  history  of  the  Serbs  during  the  first  five  centuries 
after  their  arrival  in  their  present  country  was  a  struggle  between 
the  atlcnnpls  at  union  and  centralization  of  the  Zhupaniyas 
into  one  state  uadcr  one  government,  and  the  mi  stance  to  such 
union  and  centralization,  a  struggle  between  the  centripetal  and 
the  centrifu^  political  forces.  The  more  powerful  Zhupan  was 
tempted  to  subjugate  and  atnorb  the  neighbouring  less  powerful 
Zhupaniyas.  If  WGCOifii],  he  nottld  Ulw  the  thk  of  VdiU 
Zkupan  (Gnwl  Zfaii|Nn).  But  lodi  oafaiee  noe  fallowed  again 
and  again  by  decentralization  and  disruption.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  this  struggle  gave  occasion  for  wars  between 
the  Zhupaniyas,  (or  civil  wars  within  the  Zhupaniyas,  for  popular 
risings,  court  revolutions,  dcthroncmersts,  political  assassinations 
and  such  hkc.  The  earlier  history  of  the  Serbs  on  the  Balkan 
territory  is  cspedally  tuibuknt  and  bloody.  One  of  the  miuor 
causes  ii  that  turbulence  is  to  be  found  in  the  struggle  between 
the  ancient  Slavonic  order  of  inheritance^  according  to  which  a 
Zhupan  oQgbt  l»  be  succeeded  by  the  flUnt  iwnber  of  the 
lainfly  and  oet  BeecMiily  by  hie  oim  aoa,  ttd  the  ntti^ 
of  eveiy  rakr  that  hb  cnm  aoB  dMuld  iidwrit  the  throiie. 

This  internal  political  process  was  complicated  by  the  struggle 
between  the  Greek  Church  and  Greek  emperors  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Powers 
(Venice  and  Hungary)  on  the  other  side,  for  the  possession  of 
exclusive  ecclesiastical  and  political  influence  in  the  provinces 
occupied  by  the  Serbs.  The  danger  increased  when  the  Bul- 
giuians  came,  towards  the  end  of  the  7th  century,  and  formed  a 
powerful  kingdom  on  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  frontiers 
of  the  Serbs.  Practically  from  the  8th  to  the  tJth  century  the 
bulk  of  the  Setfae  was  under  either  Bulgariaa  or  Cieek  atueninty, 
vhOe  the  Scfbo-Chiat  proviaoce  of  Dabnaida  achaoDledged 
cither  Venetiah  or  Hungarian  supremacy. 

Tkt  Viihtstat  Dynasty. — The  first  Serb  princes  who  worked 
with  more  or  less  success  at  the  union  of  several  Zhupaniyas 
into  one  state,  belonged  to  what  might  be  called  "  the  Vishtslav 
dynasty."  Zhupan  Vishc«.lav  hvcd  in  the  bcginninR  of  the  gth 
century,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  defendant  of  that  leader 
of  the  Serbs  who  signed  the  settlement  treaty  with  the  emperor 
Heradius  tomids  the  middle  of  the  7th  century.  His  ancestral 
Zbupaniya  fiiMil|iiil>i  <l  Tara,  Piva,  Lim  (the  neck  of  land  between 
Che  Maotenctro  and  Scrvia  of  our  days).  Vishcslav's  son 
Radedav,  hb  gnodion  Prissegoy,  and  Ue  great-grandson 
Vlastimir,  continued  his  work.  VUstimir  successfully  defended 
Uie  western  provinces  of  Scrvia  against  the  Bulgarian  attacks, 
although  the  eastern  provinces  (Br.inichevo,  Morava,  Timok, 
Vardar,  Podrimlye)  were  occupied  by  the  Bulgars.  The  Bulgarian 
danger,  and  probably  the  energetic  and  successful  operations  of 
the  Greek  emperor  Basil  the  Macedonian  (867-886),  determined 
the  ScnJaa  Zbnpans  to  acknowledge  a^da  the  eateninty  of  the 
Gndl  enapttOW.  One  of  the  important  cooaeqaences  of  this  new 
Tltwllhir  to  tlw  Byxantine  empire  was  that  the  entire  Servian 
people  embnced  Onittiaoi^,  batneca  171  and  87$.  In  aU 
inportaBt  tramMtfeM  the  Swvbne  wen  led  by  the  Giaiid 
Zhupan  Mutimir  Vishcslavich  (d.  801).  During  tlic  reign  of  his 
heirs  almost  all  the  Servian  provinces  were  conquered  by  the 
Bidgarian  Tsar  Simeon  (914).  In  03 1  Chaslav,  one  of  the  princes 
of  the  Visheslav  dynasty,  lil>crate<l  the  larRwt  part  of  the  Servian 
territory  from  Bulgarian  domination,  but  to  maintain  that  liberty 
be  had  to  acknowledge  the  Byzantine  emperors  as  his  suzerains. 

Tike  Princes  ofZiKaMd  tkc  First  Serb  Kingdom.— Towitds  the 
and  of  the  9th  ontoiy  the  poUticel  centie  of  the  Setba  was 
tnaiinnd  to  Zetta  0Ma  or  SSenu:  lee  MoattHwno)  and  the 
Primorye  (Sea-Coast).  The  prince  (sometimes  called  king)  of 
Zetta,  Yovan  Vladimir,  tried  to  stop  the  triumphal  march  of  the 
Bulgarian  Tsar  Samuel  through  the  Serb  provinces,  but  in 
was  defeated,  made  prisoner  and  sent  to  Samuel's  capital,  Prespa. 
Tl'jL-  hiiVir^ijl  I  I  I  t]i  i[  Vladimir  married  Kossar.i,  the  daufihter 

of  Samuel,  and  was  sent  back  to  Zctta  as  reigning  prince  under 


the  Bttlfuiiti'iaMMhity,  forms  tfie  subject  of  the  first  Serb  novel, 
Vbdimir  and  Kntara,  as  early  as  the  ijth  century.  Vladimir, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  noble-minded  and  generous  man,  w  as 
murdered  by  Samuel's  heir,  Tiar  Vladislav  (1015).  By  the 
Christians  of  both  churches  in  ;Vll)ania  he  is  to  this  day  venerated 
as  a  saint.  But  after  the  death  of  Samuel  the  Bulgarian  power 
rapitlly  lost  the  Serb  provinces,  which,  to  get  rid  of  the  Bulgarians, 
again  acknowledged  the  Greek  overiordship.  About  1042, 
however.  Prince  Voislav  of  Travuniya  (Trebinje),  cousin  of  the 
assassinated  Vladimir  of  Zetta,  started  a  siiocestful  insuitectioB 
against  the  Greeks,  and  united  under  bis  own  nde  Tkaniaiya, 
Zahumlye  and  Zetta.  His  aen  Mkhacl  Vddavich  annexed  the 
important  Zbupaniya  of  Raahka  (Raida  or  Rassia),  and  in  1077 
proclaimed  himself  a  king  (rex),  receiving  the  crowTi  from  Pope 
Gregory  VII.  His  son  Bodin  continued  the  work  of  his  father, 
and  enlarged  the  first  Serb  kingdom  by  annexing  territories  which 
up  to  that  time  were  under  direct  Greek  rule.  A  body  of 
Crusaders  under  Count  Raymond  of  Toulouse  passed  through 
Bodin 's  kingdom  about  i  loi.  After  Bodin 's  death  the  dvU  wars 
between  his  sons  and  relatives  materially  weakened  the  first 
5>erh  kingdom.  Bosnia  reclaimed  her  own  independence;  so  did 
Rashka,  whose  Grand  Zhupans  came  forwvd  as  leaders  of  the 
Serb  national  poliiy,  wUdt  aimed  at  ficedom  from  Greek 
iiuRiinty  and  the  onion  of  all  the  Serb  Zhupaniyas  into  one 
kingdom  under  one  king.  The  task  was  difficult  enough,  as 
the  Byzantine  empire,  then  under  the  reign  of  the  energetic 
Manuel  Comnenus,  regained  much  of  its  lust  [lowerand  inll  i.  1 
About  the  middle  of  the  uth  century  all  the  Serb  Zhui  aiuyas 
were  acknowledging:  iln-  mi,-.,  r.iinty  of  the  Byzantinr:  i.:r:i[K  riirs.  \ 
Tke  Ncmanyich  Dynasty  and  the  Sab  £mpire.~A  change  for 
the  better  began  when  Stephen  Ncmanya  became  the  Grand 
Zhttpan  of  Rashka  (i  169).  He  succeeded  in  uniting  all  the  Serb 
countries  under  his  rule,  and  although  he  iKver  took  the  title  of 
king,  he  waa  the  leal  founder  of  the  Serb  kingdom  end  of  the  royal 
dynasty  of  Nemanylch,  wUdi  idgncd  over  the  S»b  people  for 
neatly  mo  years.  The  youngest  son  of  Stephen  Nemanya, 
Prince  Rastko,  secretly  left  his  father's  royal  court,  went  to  a 
convent  in  Mount  Athos,  made  himself  a  monk,  and  afterwards, 
under  the  name  of  Sava,  became  the  first  archbishop  of  Servia. 
As  such  he  established  eight  bishoprics  and  encouraged  schools 
and  learning.  He  is  regarded  as  the  great  patron  and  protector 
of  education  among  the  Serbs,  as  a  saint,  and  as  one  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  in  the  national  history.  After  Stephen  Nemanya  and 
Sava  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Ncmanyich  dynasty 
were  Uroih  L  (i34t-ia76),  Ua  ten  Miltttia  (taSa-ijat)  and 
Stephen  Diahta*  (tjji-tjss)-  Vtoth  minfed  Hckn,  a  Aench 
princess  of  the  house  de  Courtenay,  and  through  her  he  kept 
friendly  relations  with  the  French  court  of  Charles  of  Anjou  in 
Naples.  He  endeavoured  to  negotiate  an  alliance  between 
Serbs  and  French  for  the  overthrow  and  partition  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire.  His  son  Milutincontinuefl  that  policy  for  some  time, 
and  increased  his  territory  by  taking  sevcr.%]  fortified  places  from 
the  Greeks;  but  later  he  joined  the  Greeks  under  the  emperor 
Andronicus  against  the  Turks.  Milutin's  grandson,  Stephen 
Dushan,  was  a  great  soldier  and  statesman.  Seebigthe  wngBi 
which  menaced  the  disorganized  Byaathie  cmpiaa  bom  the 
Turks,  he  thought  the  best  plan  to  prevent  the  1\uMsh  bivarion  of 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  would  be  to  replace  that  empire  by  a  Scrbo- 
Greek  empire.  He  took  frum  the  Greeks  .\lbajila  and  Macedonia 
excepting  S.ilonica,  Knstoria  and  lanniiia.  Towards  the  end  of 
T345  he  proclaimed  himself  "  eniperorof  thcS*rhsiind  the  Greeks," 
and  was  as  such  solemnly  crowned  at  L'skub  on  Easter  D.iy 
1,^6.  At  the  same  time  be  raised  the  archbishop  of  Ipek,  the 
primate  of  Servia,  to  the  dignity  of  patriarch.  Three  years  later 
be  convoked  tbe^oW  (parHemwitliat  Usktib  to  begin  a  codifica* 
tkm  of  the  law  and  legal  iiiegia  ThefctthwaathepublicatioB, 
in  IJ49.  of  the  ZaleafA  Tsara  Diukama  (Ttar  Dushah'a  Book 
of  Laws),  a  cede  of  great  historical  interest  which  proves  that 
Scrvia  was  not  much  behind  the  foremost  European  states  in 

>  Dutkan  is  a  term  of  endeanaent,  derived  from  dusfta.  "the^soutj? 
and  not.  a»  (atmoiy  bdle«<d  by  WeMcra  phiMogiiti,  (rem  AhMM* 
"  to  suanglet" 
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civilization."  In  1355  Dushan  bcR.-in  a  new  campaign  against 
the  Grcrks,  the  (ibjcct  o(  which  was  lo  unite  Greeks,  Serbs  and 
Bulgars  into  one  cnipift,  and  by  their  united  forces  prevent  the 
Turlii&b  power  lakiug  root  on  Karope:in  ground.  To  attain 
that  object  he  was  making  prq>ar:aions  for  a  siese  of  Constanti- 
nople, but  in  the  midst  of  these  preparations,  or,  as  some  historians 
■saert,  on  the  march  towards  Ginstantinoplc,  he  died  suddenly 
at  tlie  villafe  of  OeaboJis  on  the  aoth  of  OccemiMf  1355. .  Hte 
mSy  WW  Vnah,  m  yoong  anw  ol  puNtWB,  leciMd  itbyrfaBx 
•ad  ncBtilkr  ioapohle  of  hcddbwtofetheriaaBpiKCDaiposcd 
of  soch  dfRerent  ncea  and  iip1ieavin||  intfc  toA  divergent 
inicrt-sts.  Some  of  the  powerful  viceroys  of  Dushan's  provinces 
fpee<hly  ma<Ie  themselves  ini!c[>endcnt.  The  most  ptumilkeQt 
amongst  them  was  Vukashin,  who  proclaimed  himself  king  of 
MAtcdunia.  He  wished  to  continue  Dushan's  policy  and  to 
expel  the  Turks  from  Europe,  hut  in  the  battle  of  Taenanis, 
on  the  26lh  of  September  1371,  his  array  was  destroyed  by  the 
Turks,  and  he  was  slain.  This  was  the  first  great  blow  which 
■hook  the  fngile  atructure  of  the  Serb  empire  to  its  foundation. 
Two  auntha  later  (December  1371)  Tsar  Urosb  died,  and  with 
th  death  caded  tho  rak  ol  the  McBttaykh  dynasty. 
I  1%t  rWrKsft  Imaiitut  JCmmm.— After  •  few  yean  of  ln>. 
decision  and  anarchy  the  Sabor  met  at  Ipck  in  1374  and  elected 
Kne£  (count)  Lazar  lircbclyanovich,  a  kinsman  of  Uro.Oi,  as 
ruler  of  the  Serbs.  Laaar  accepted  the  position  and  its  responsi- 
bilities, but  never  would  assume  the  title  of  t^r,  although  the 
['■rojilc  conimoidy  called  him  "  Tsar  Lazar.  "  He  tried  to  stop 
the  further  disruption  of  the  Serb  empire  and  worked  to  organize 
a  Christian  league  against  the  Turks.  When  this  was  reported 
to  the  Tuika,  they  at  ooce  decided  to  prevent  the  focmatioa 
of  toA  a  league  by  attacking  itapioq»ectiveniember»(w«byooe. 
TUt  mi  the  real  cwne  ol  tta  Tuiictth  attadti  oo-Bolpiia  and 
Servia  in  1389,  which  multed  fa  the  complete  nbJiigBtloa  of 
Bulgaria  and  in  the  defeat  of  the  Serb  army  in  the  battle  of 
Kossovo  (i  5th  of  June  1,589).  No  historic  event  has  made  such  a 
deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  Serbs  as  the  battle  of  Kossovo 
— probably  bccavi&c  the  flower  of  the  Serb  aristocracy  felt  in  that 
battle,  and  because  both  the  tsar  of  the  Serbs,  I.azar,  and  the 
•ultan  of  the  Turks,  Murad  I.,  lost  their  lives.  The  sultan  was 
kiUcd  by  the  Serb  ka^bt  or  voyvode  Milosh  Obilich  (otherwise 
JCobilot^cb)*  There  exists  a  cycle  of  natiocal  songs — sung  to 
thii  4by  by  the  Serb  bards  (gttslari) — concerning  the  battle  of 
KoHora^  ae  ticacheiy  ol  Vuk  Biankovich  and  the  gloiioua 
hnoiam  of  MIMh  Obffich. 

The  DespnMf.-'-MteT  the  battle  of  Kosaovo  Servia  existed 
for  sonic  seventy  yc.^rs  (1389-1459)  as  a  country  tributary 
to  the  sultans  but  governing  itself  under  its  own  rules,  who 
assumed  the  Greek  title  of  "despot."  The  first  despot  after 
Koswvo  was  Tsar  La/ar's  eldest  son  "  Stephen  the  Tall,"  who 
was  an  intimiite  friend  of  Sigismund  IV.,  king  of  Hungary  and 
emperor  of  the  Germans.  Being  childless,  Stephen  on  his  death- 
bed  ia  1437  appointed  bk  nephew,  George  Brankovich,  to  be  his 
mccoaor.  Ai  despot,  Geoqe  vorkcd  to  establish  an  alliance 
between  Servia,  BosnkaadHiuigaiy.  But  bcJoic  •neb  an  alliance 
couM  ptMticaDy  be  arranged,  Mtirad  tl.  attacked  Servia  In 
1437  and  forced  George  to  seek  refuge  in  TTungary,  where  he 
continued  to  work  for  a  Serbo-Hunparian  alliance  against  the 
Turks.  Havinp;  at  his  disfyjsal  a  large  fortune  he  succeeded  in 
organizing  a  Setbo-Hunparian  expedition  against  the  Turks  in 
1444.  This  expedition,  under  the  joint  command  of  the  Despot 
George  and  of  liunyidi  janos,  defeated  the  Turks  in  a  great  battle 
at  Kunovitsa.  The  sultan  was  forced  to  conclude  peace,  re- 
atoring  to  George  aU  the  oonntxies  previously  taiwn  ftom  him. 
For  the  remainder  of  Ida  life  Gcotge  was  father  eitiaaged  from 
hb  former  alh'es  the  Hungarians.  At  the  age  of  ninety  he  was 
woQoded  in  a  duel  by  a  Hungarian  nobleman,  Midiad  Szilagyi, 
and  died  of  his  wound  on  the  J^th  of  DecrmlK-r  1457.  His 
youngest  son  Lazar  succetded  him.  but  only  for  a  few  months. 
Larar's  widow  Helena  I'alaeolopiua  gave  Ser\'ia  lo  the  pope, 
hoping  thereby  to  secure  the  a^^istance  of  Roman  Calbolic 
Europe  against  the  Turks.  But  no  one  in  Europe  moved  a  finger 
t9  bdp  Smia,  and  $«ltaa  MahoauBcd  U.  Qcciipie^ 


in  i4S9iniaUv'ltftP>ikdlk>BderthediNcttDvenBCBiflftht 

Porte. 

For  fully  345  ye;irs  rvia  remained  a  Turkish  pashalit, 
enduring  all  the  misenrs  which  that  lawless  r^ime  imphcd 
(see  TuRKZY, History),  But  the  more  or  less  successful  invasions 
of  the  Turkish  empire  In  Europe  by  the  Austrian  anuca  in  the 
course  of  the  iStb  century — invuiena  fa  whkh  IhonmiMh  «l 
Serfaa  always  participated  as  volunteers  pwpaied  the  vaj  far 
a  new  state  of  tUnga. 

,  lit  JUrmfti  /r  Smtt»  Iwittmimce.—Tba  dimiBiisatton 
and  anarthy  fa  the  THnUih  empire  at  the  beginning  of  the 

19th  century  gave  the  Serbs  IhcLr  opportunity,  and  the  people 
rose  en  masse  against  its  oppressors  (January  1804).  A  national 
assembly  met  in  February  1804  in  the  village  of  Orashats,  and 
elected  George  Pctrovich — more  grnerally  known  under  the 
name  of  "  Tsml  Gyorgye  "  or  "  Karageorgc  "  — both  mean- 
ing "  Black  George  " — as  comm-^rdi  '  in-chief  of  all  the  nation's 
armed  forces  and  the  leader  of  tin  1  ^  i  c:.'.i  ncrtic/a).  Ulidtt 
Uaoeaunand  the  Serbs  qjuickly  succeeded  in  breaking  the  powf 
«t  the  DaUu,  aa  thefanr  dusftafaa  of  the  Jadasarieaof 
treie  caUed,  mo.  havfafMheBad  agafaat  the  sultan,  took  posses- 
sion of  Sema,  became  it*  poStlbd  and  miliUry  masters,  and 
exploited  the  country  as  their  own  private  properly.  The 
Serbs  cleared  their  country  altogether  of  the  Turks,  and  bejtaa 
to  organize  it  as  a  modern  European  stale.  In  1S07  the  suli^n 
olTcred  to  grant  the  Serbs  self-government,  and  to  acknowlcvije 
Karageorge  as  the  chief  of  the  nation  with  the  title  of  prince. 
On  the  advice  of  the  Russians,  who  were  just  going  lo  war  with 
Turkey,  the  Serbs  refused  that  oflcr,  preferring  to  fight  against  the 
Turks  aa  Rmsiaii  allies.  The  pnodpal  scene  of  tlie  Rnsa» 
Tttildih  war  beiag  tiaaatcfied  to  the  LotMf  DaMtbe,  oa|f  a  fair 
unimpoctaat  actiooa  look  pboe  ea  Servfaa  teniiosjr.  Wtam 
1804  till  the  automn  of  tSij  the  Serin  governed  tberasilves  as 
an  independent  nation.  But  when  in  1812  Russia,  attacked 
by  Napoleon,  had  in  great  haste  to  conclude  at  Buchart-s;  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  Turkey,  and  omitted  to  make  su!iicient 
provision  for  the  security  of  her  allies  llic  Serbs,  the  Turkish  army 
invaded  and  reconquered  Servia,  occupying  all  its  lortrcssc-s 
Karageorge,  with  most  of  the  leading  men,  left  the  country 
(September  1813)  and  found  a  refuge  first  in  Austria  and  then  in 
Russia.  Of  thoie  who  remained  in  Servia  the  natural  leader, 
by  hb  own  position,  talents  and  infliMOO^  «aa  Milosb  Obrenovi^ 
voyvode  of  Rudnik.  Ha  anuMdcfed  to  the  Tuhs  and  wtt 
appointed  by  them  Ae  mkr  et  oeMrsl  Servia.  Not  4|idtet«o 
years  later  Milosh  began  the  second  Insurrection  of  the  Serbs 
against  the  Turks  (on  Folia  Sunday  1815,  near  the  little  wooden 
church  of  Takovo).  He  was  successful  not  only  in  the  field  but 
in  his  diplomacy,  and  by  1817  Servia  had  regained  auionctsy 
under  the  suzerainty  of  the  sultan.  That  autonomy  was  placed 
on  an  international  basis  by  the  treaty  of  Adriatiapk,  coociu<ied 
between  Turkey  and  Russia  in  1829.  In  compliance  with  that 
treaty  tlw  sultan  by  the  Hatti-Sherif  ol  i8jo  fonoally  naatod 
fuD  autonomy  to  the  Serbo,  tctafafag  at  the  woe  tine  TuifciA 
ganiMNH  fa  the  Snvian  fotticNce. 
Stnta  ON  ^«(MMM«ff  SlaUt  /9jo-/j79.— MBodh,  dedaisd 

hcrcdil  ary  prince  of  Servia.  worked  hard  for  the  internal  orgar.ira- 
lion  and  for  the  economic  and  educational  progress  of  h!*c«untr>'. 
But  his  attempts  to  make  Servia  independent  of  Russian  pro- 
tection brought  him  into  conflict  with  Russia,  and  his  autocratic 
methods  of  government  united  against  him  all  who  wished  lor 
a  constitution.  The  result  was  that  Prince  Milosh  was  fortcl 
toabdicateandkavethecountryiniSjQ.  Three  days  before  hh 
abdication  he  vraa  induced  to  aign  a  ooostitatiaa  (that  of  iBjl) 
imposed  on  Snvh  by  the  FMe,  at  the  iaalancs  of  Rnsifa,  vplth  the 
object  of  undermlntikg  his  porit&m.  TUs  constittition  ddcgsted 
part  of  the  prince's  authority  to  a  council  of  70  members  appointed 
for  life.  Prince  Milosh's  elder  son,  Prince  Milan  (Obrcno\i;h 
II  ).  died  in  a  few  months,  and  the  younger  son  Michael  (Obreno 
vich  111  )  ascended  the  throne.  But  the  politicians  who  forced 
Milosh  to  abdicate  did  not  feel  safe  with  Milosh's  second  son  as 
the  reigning  prince  of  Servia.  They  started  a  militaTy  re\'ult, 

dNDK  MiM  gla»  fat«       ir«i3)i  ADd  elected  Aksaader 
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KmiMHwdch,'  the  youBfR  m  «l  Kangeoii^  m  pvince  of 
Snvift.  Iiifici|ll(l<4a-^8s8)«Mqiikt«Dd|MiMpetwis,  and  the 
oontiy  MMle  iriith»Mi>  pnpoi  in  culturo  ud  wealth. 
But  lie  feared  to  nmnoii  tte  nUnnal  aaembly,  wu  personally 

■A  i',  r.r).'  ■.  nrillattng,  and  In  foreign  politics  was  Turcophil 
Aud  AusirupUU  rather  thjul  Russoptui.  Not  only  Russia  but 
Scrvia  also  was  dissatisfied  with  such  a  policy,  and  when  Alex- 
ander K-arajiieorgcvich,  forced  by  public  opinion,  at  last  dared 
convoke  a  national  assembly,  that  assembly's  first  resolution  was 
thai  Prince  AJciander  should  be  delhrooed  and  replaced  by  the 
Pxince  Miloeh  Obrenovich  I.  This  change  of  the  reigning 
dynasty  was  effected  without  the  slightest  disorder  or  loss  of  life. 
Milaih  icturoed  to  power  at  the  banning  of  1859,  but  died  in 
sUok.  Hii  MB  Micbad  then  uccnded  the  0mm  fw  the  second 
time.  Re  was  a  man  of  refineinmt  who  had  learned  mndi  during 
his  long  exile  (iS4?-iS5<}).  His  ixtlitifal  programme  was  that  the 
law  should  be  respected  as  the  supreme  will  in  the  country,  that 
Scrvia's  political  autonomy  should  be  jealously  guardcil,  and 
evcrj-  encroachment  on  ibc  part  of  thesuicrain  power  should  be 
resented  and  rebuffed.  He  introduced  many  important  reforms 
in  administration,  and  replaced  the  old  constitution,  granted  to 
Scrvia  bjr  the  Potto  in  1830,  by  a  new  constitution  which  he  him- 
aeif  g^ve  to  the  oouatry.  When  Id  i86s  tiie  Turkish  garrison 
IB  the  dtaJd  of  Belgrade  bombarded  the  town,  lie  demanded  the 
evacuatioo  ol  ttt  the  Semlut  foRMMi  and  leitehjrtheTtatfce. 
Only  a  few  of  the  lea  Importaat  forts  mtn  ddtvcied  to  the 
Scrt  ^  ,  •.  time;  but  in  1863  Prince  Michael  sent  his  wife, 
the  beautilui  and  accomplished  Princess  Julia  (nie  Countess 
Hunyadi),  to  plead  the  cause  of  Servia  in  London,  and  she 
succeeded  in  IntertstiRR  proir.inent  English  pwliticians  (Cotxlcn, 
Bright,  Gladstone)  in  the  fate  of  the  Balkan  countries.  Prince 
Michael  organizcti  ilic  natiooai  army,  armed  it  and  drilled  it, 
and  entered  into  understandings  with  Greece,  Montenegro, 
B<NBta  aod  Herzegovina,  Bulgaria  and  Albania,  for  an  eventful 
gncnl  ifaing  agdaet  the  Ttoka.  In  the  beginning  of  1867  he 
addresed  to  the  Forte  a  fofinal  dcauwd  tfatt  the  Turidib 
garrisons  should  be  withdrawn  from  Belgrade  and  other  Serb 
fortresses.  To  prevent  a  general  conflagration  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  ibc  powers  advised  the  sultan  to  comply  with  the 
demand,  and  when  the  British  guvernratnt  strongly  5ui)[)ortcd 
that  advice  the  sultan  yielded  and  delivered  all  the  fortresses 
on  Servian  territory  to  the  keeping  of  the  [)rincc  of  Serv  ia  (M.^rch 
296j).  Prince  Micbacye  great  pcjpulaxity  in  consequence  o(  his 
^Bplomatic  succeiset  eliraMd  the  friends  of  the  odled  Kara- 
geoifevicb  dynaety,  OMife  cq^edaUy  when  fumours  be^  to 
drcobte  thee  the  prince  oonteoaphted  dhmrdog  ills  cMldleM 
wife  JuBe  and  remarrying.  Aeett9ifa<3ffmiQniiiied,indPiin«e 
Michael  was  assassinated  on  the  rath  of  Jime  1868.  The  con- 
spirators failed  to  overthrow  the  government,  and  the  army 
proclaimed  Milan,  the  stm  of  Prince  Michael's  first  cousin  Mil(>?.h 
Obrenovich  (son  of  Yrphrem,  brother  to  Miloih  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty),  as  prince  of  Scnia.  The  choice  was  unanimously 
npprovcd  by  the  Velika  Skupshtina,  which  had  been  immediately 
convoked.  As  Milan  Obccnovicfa  IV.  was  a  boy  of  only  thirteen, 
&  nccncy,  presided  over  faj  JovMi  Rlsticfa  or  Ristitch  (^.t.), 
me  appointed  to  nanage  the  tovenment  vntii  the  boy  prince 
attaiBedUihillace,«hkhlookplacefat87i.  IniWotiietcgency 
bad  substituted  a  new  eonetlttltloo  for  that  of  1838.  Prince 
Milan  followed  the  policy  of  his  dynasty,  and,  encouraged  by  the 
Russian  Panslavisn,  declared  war  on  Turkey  (June  iS-6). 
Hi5  army,  commanded  by  the  Russian  General  Chcmyaycv,  was 
defeated  by  Ab<lul-K.erim  Pasha,  whose  advance  was  stopped  by 
the  inlcrvention  of  Tsar  Alexander  II.  But  the  situation  created 
bf  Ftince  Milan's  action  in  the  Balkans  forced  the  hand  of  the 
ttu,  and  Russia  declared  war  on  Turkey  (1877). 

TAg  Treaty  of  Berlin. — Prince  Milan  was  educated  in  the 
political  scfaool  favoarabte  to  Rimia.  and  anhciitithigly  t<dlowed 
the  Rnsrian  kmd  tip  to  the  condtwioB  of  the  preHmfaniry  treaty 
of  peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey  at  San  Stefano.  By  that 
treaty  Russia,  desiring  to  create  a  great  nulgaria,  took  within 
its  limits  districts  inhabited  by  Servians,  and  considered  by  the 

Servian  politicians  and  patriots,  a;  th^  natural  aod  Ic^timate 


inheritance  of  their  nation.  This  act  of  Rnmia  created  great 
dissatisfaction  in  Servia,  and  became  the  ^Mrting-point  for  a  new 
departure  in  Servian  poUtiOb  At  tlie  Berlin  ConfraSB  the  ScnkB 
plenipotentiary,  Jovan  Ristjcfa',  in  vain  appealed  to  the  SuhIu 
representatives  to  assist  Servia  to  obtain  better  terms.  The 
Russians  themselves  advised  him  to  appeal  to  Austria  and  to  try 
to  obtain  her  support.  The  utter  neglect  of  the  Servian  interests 
by  Ru.ssia  at  San  Stcfano,  and  her  evident  inability  at  the 
Rerlin  Congi'  s  t;>  -!o  anything  for  Servia,  deterniincd  Prince 
Milan  to  change  the  tradiiional  policy  of  bis  country,  aod  instead 
of  continuing  to  seek  lupport  from  |Uliria>  he  ttied  to  come  loan 
understanding  with  AiutijanHunpiy  *— '■'■'■^  the  conditiona 
under  wfaicfa  that  power  nonld  |ho  to  aoppeit  to  Scrvlaa 
interests.  This  newdtapiltaMliatoaarfderedby  the  RusaiaBO— 
especially  by  tboae  of  the  Fandavist  party— almost  as  en 
a(K>5ta5y,  and  it  was  rl-r'iir  ]  to  oppose  Prlr.  r  Milan  and  his 
supporters,  the  Servian  i  .-uj^ressives.  i  he  treaty  of  BcrUn 
(13th  of  July  1878)  disappointed  Servian  patriots,  although  the 
complete  independence  of  the  country  was  established  it 
(art.  34).  This  was  proclaimed  at  Belgrade  Igr  PtilOe  (aftCV*. 
wards  King)  Milan  00  the  22nd  of  August. 

The  Protrusive  Regime.—Tbe  political  history  of  Servta  bom 
1879  to  the  abdication  of  King  Milan  on  jid  Much  1889  una  as 
uointam^tedttmnlBhetiMcnUBi  MOan  and  the  Pkngnerivea 
oaoM  ildfe,  aid  Snirinirith  har  adhetenta,  the  Serviw  Radicals, 
oil  the  other.  ICfaig  Ifitan  and  Us  govemment  were  bad)y 
handicapped  by  several  unfortunate  circumstances.  To  fulfil  the 
engagements  accepted  in  Berlin  and  the  conditions  under  which 
independence  had  been  granted  to  Servia,  railways  had  to  be 
constructed  within  a  certain  lime,  and  the  government  had  also 
to  pay  to  the  Turkish  landlords  in  the  newly  acquired  districts 
an  equitable  indemnity  (or  their  estates,  which  were  divided 
among  the  peasants.  These  objects  could  not  be  attained  witti* 
out  borrowing  a  cooaderaUeanoantotttonqr  in  the  European 
markets.  To  pay  regulady  the  Interest  on  tb&(oan»  the  govern- 
ment of  Xint  Ifilaa  had  lo  undcttake  the  impepdar  taik  of 
reforminf  the  entire  financial  lystem  of  the  country  and  of 
increasing  the  taxation.  The  expenditure  increased  more 
rapidly  than  the  revenue.  Deficits  appeared,  which  had  to  be 
covered  temporarily  by  new  loans,  and  which  forcetl  the  guvem- 
mcnt  to  establish  monopolies  on  salt,  tobacco,  matches,  mineral 
oils,  &c.  Every  such  step  increased  the  unpop\ilarity  of  the 
government  and  strenglbeoed  the  oppo^tion.  An  attempt  on 
the  life  of  King  Milan  was  made  in  1881,  and  an  insurrection  in 
tbeaottth-caateradiatiktainaitaitedinxWj.  But  the  maioniy 
of  the  people,  and  *T****"r  the  regular  amy,  remained  Iqyal, 
and  the  levolt  naa  qid^ly  auppteMcd. 

War  wiik  Btdgafia.— The  union  of  But^ria  and  Eastern 
Rumclii  inspired  King  Milan  and  his  government  v.  ith  the  notion 
ihivt  either  t!i.;t  union  must  be  prevented,  or  that  Scrv  ia  should 
obtain  some  territorial  conipen.wtion,  so  tluit  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  might  be  nmintaincd.  This  view, 
which  <ii<l  not  find  support  anyw'here  outside  Servia,  led  to 
war  between  Servia  and  Bulgaria  (sec  Servo- Bulgarian  War); 
the  Servians  were  defeated  at  Slivnitza  and  had  to  abandon 
Pint,  wfaQat  the  farther  advance  of  the  Bulgarian  army  on  Niah 
was  stopped  by  tin  hitervmtion  of  Anstria-Httngaiy.  An 
honourable  peace  was  concluded  between  the  two  contending 
I>owcrs  in  March  1886.  Then  came  the  unh.i]ipy  events  con- 
nected with  Mil.^n's  divorce  from  Queen  N'atiilie.  That  donuL'.lc 
misfortune  was  cleverly  cxi)loited  by  King  Milan's  e:u-m:c.!j  in 
the  country  and  abroad,  and  did  him  more  harm  th.m  all  his 
political  mistakes.  He  tried  to  retrieve  his  position  in  the 
country,  and  succeeded  in  a  great  measure,  by  granting  a  very 
liberal  constitution  (January  1889,  or  Dec.  18S8  O.S.)  at  a  time 
when  all  agitatian  tor  n  aew  OODStitution  had  been  ^ven  up. 
Then,  to  the  great  wtoniabBeat  of  the  Scnrianf  and  of  his 
Russian  enenrfes.  King  MHan  voluntarily  abdicated,  placing  the 
government  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  a  regency  during  the 
minority  of  his  only  son  Alexander,  whom  he  proclaimed  king  of, 
Servia  on  the  6th  of  ^farch  ilvSq. 

AUx/()tuUr;    Jkt  Rc^/ency.—JhK  leading  man  o(  tU 
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ngeocy'wtt  Jovan  Ristich,  who  had  already  been  re^^nt  dannf^ 
the  minority  of  King  Milut  (t86S-i87i).  Although  he  had  becti 
iince  i86S  ihe  leader  uf  ihe  Liberal  party,  he  showed  himself,  as 
regent,  extremely  ('onscrvative.  The  new  constitution  was  the 
embodiment  of  Radical  principles,  and  the  numerically  strongest 
party  in  the  country  was  Radical.  The  national  assembly  was 
OMBpOMd,  thenfore,  alnuMt  exdusively  of  lUdicaU,  and  the 
(ovemment  was  Raiidial  lUtewfM.  Fiom  the  voy  beginning 
the  Conservativ*  ttgLMJt  tad  tht  lUdlcll  fMUllBMnt  diltiusted 
tadi  other.  Tht  fowenuBettl  nw  att  tuopt  tnough  to  resist 
the  chraour  of  thdr  vmaaoat  ptttiniM  for  participation  in 
the  spoils  of  party  warfare.  Political  pa&slons,  which  had  bevn 
Slirro;!  up  by  the  long  struggle  against  King  Milan's  Progressive 
rdgime,  could  not  be  allayed  so  quickly;  and  as  the  anarchical 
element  of  the  Radical  party  obtained  the  ascendancy  over  the 
more  cultured  and  more  moderate  members,  all  sorts  of  pi  li'i;  li 
excesses  were  committed.  The  old  system  of  borrowing  money 
to  cover  the  yearly  deficits  were  continued,  and  the  expenditure 
iKat  on  increasing  from  y«u  to  year.  The  adminiWratioa  lost 
all  BUtboriiy,  the  poiicB  men  pmlysed  and  brigindage  became 
Hie  lUdktl  gwcRunnk  .tli«u|h»  to  nwmtii—  their 
poeltlon  by  letting  the  nadoMl  wmaMf  wte  a  Ilw  piaUbklng 
the  return  of  the  king's  father  to  Servia,  and  forcibly  cx{x:lling 
the  king's  mother,  Qiitxn  Natalie.  But  such  laws  and  such  acts 
only  embittered  political  passions  and  greatly  encouraged  the 
adherents  of  Prince  Peter  Karageorgcvich,  who,  h.iving  married 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Prince  Nicholas  of  >fontcncgro  and  Lving 
at  Cettigne,  was  supposed  to  enjoy  the  support  of  Russia.  The 
political  situation  became  still  mote  confused  lAa  Ml  the  death 
of  the  third  regent.  General  Kosta  Protich,  thtiwemment  tried 
to  force  the  regency  to  accept  in  his  stead  M  PlMhkh,  the  leader 
oC  the  Radicd  puty.  Ihe  neieatt  theRnpoD  diwiiMcd  the 
Radical  cabhwt  and  caflad  the  Uberab  to  the  govemment 
(August  iSgj)-  The  Libera]  cabinet  dbsolved  the  Radical 
national  assembly,  and  at  the  general  elections  used  vcr>-  great 
pressure  to  secure  a  Liberal  majority.  In  this  they  did  not 
succeed,  and  the  situation  became  hopelcsMy  entangled  by  the 
fact  that  [hi;  n  il  oiial  assembly  was  Radical,  the  govemment 
Liberal,  and  the  regency  practically  in  ail  its  lendeiicies  Con- 
servative. The  legislative  machinery  as  well  as  the  adminbtra- 
Uoa  of  the  countiy  waa  thus  completaly  paralysed.  Then  the 
youaf  Ung  Alenndcr  suddenly  pmMivwd  himaelf  of  age 
(although  u  ttatt  tUM  only  in  hto  aevcnieentli  year),  diwniwed 
the  regcnu  aad  the  Uberal  cabfawt,  and  fanned  U*  fuit  caUiiet 
from  among  the  moderate  Radicals  (13th  April  1893). 

r**  King's  Adminiilralion. — The  motleratc  Radicals  quickly 
showed  themselves  unable  to  do  any  serious  work.  They  were 
fettered  by  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Left  wing  of  their  own 
pjrly.  To  satisfy  the  extreme  Radicals  they  had  to  impeach 
the  members  of  the  last  cabinet.  This  increased  the  bitterness 
of  the  Liberab,  who,  tboilh  not  10  numerous  as  the  Radicals, 
included  la  their  nakanore  men  of  iitalth  and  culture.  Political 
pe«iaaa  wen  ogahi  bt  fuV  hbae.  The  aattdynaatic  party 
lated  ha  head  again,  and  in  many  Radical  pttUioKtiona  the 
expiubioB  of  the  reigning  dynasty  and  Itt  feptacemeat  by  the 
Karageorgcvich  were  advocated.  Al  the  v.mc  time  reports  were 
reaching  King  Alexander  that  Russia  was  discussing  with  the 
leaders  of  the  extreme  Ra<licals  the  conditions  under  which  a 
Ru^■sian  grand-tlukc  was  lo  be  proclaimed  king  of  Servia. 

The  cx-Kinf  Slilcn's  Rdurn. — In  such  circumstances' King 
Alexan<icr  thought  best  to  invite  his  father  the  ea-King  Milan 
(who  was  living  in  Paris)  to  his  side,  and  to  use  his  great  know* 
ledge  of  men  and  his  political  experience.  In  the  beginning  of 
Jeanaty  1S94  King  Milan  airivad  ia  Bdfeiade.  The  Radical 
cabinet  larigned  and  waa  icpboad  by  a  cabinet  conpoeed  of 
poUiidaBa  standing  outsfcle  the  poKtfeal  partici.  la.  June  the 
Radical  constitution  of  iSSq  was  suspended,  and  la ita  plaoe  die 

constitution  of  iS6s)  was  re-cstablishcd. 

The  nation  was  evidently  tired  of  the  violent  agitations  of 
recent  years.  This  feeling  gave  rise  to  Conservative,  even 
somewhat  reactionary,  legislation.    The  duration  of  the  legi.sla- 

tuie  wa»  extended  iroa.tiuvc  to  6ve.yeani.tbeJiberty.o(  the 


press  was  curtailed  by  the  raactment  that  ploprietors  of  political 
papers  must  pay  to  the  govemment  a  deposit  of  5000  diaaa 
([100),  and  that  the  editors  must  have  completed  their  studies 
at  .1  university;  the  laws  on  iHe-majaU  were  made  mare  sevTre. 
After  the  advent  to  power  of  Dr  Vladan  Georgc\'ich  (Otti>L<r 
1897)  penislenl  and  succesaiul  cfiorts  were  made  to  improve 
the  country's  financial  and  economic  condition.  The  violcat 
party  itiifc  which  bnom  M»  to  1895  had  abaorbed  the  be* 
energiea  of  the  oouatiy  aad  paralysed  every  aeiioaa  aad  pi»> 
ductlve  voik,  caaa«l  ataaeet  complete^,  juad  the  aatioa  aa  a 
whole  tamed  to  Impcove  lu  agriciJtiwe  aad  coBuneitie.  He 
sustained  Improvement  in  the  political  and  commercial  situation 
was  not  influenced  materially  by  the  temporary  cxdtement  hi 
consequence  of  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  King  Milan  (6th  July 
1890),  and  of  the  state  trial  of  several  prominent  Radicals  accuiol 
of  having  conspired  for  the  overthp  v.  oi  the  dynasty.  One 
remarkable  feature  in  the  foreign  policy  of  Servia  in  the  last  >tssrs 
of  the  19th  century  was  that  after  King  Milan  was  appointed 
conunander4a-ciiid  of  the  Servian  regular  army  (1898),  Raiaa 
and  Monteacgro  pnctieaQy,  aUMu^  not  formally,  brake  eC 
their  dlptaaatk  nktkw  vidi  Sirdi,  while  at  the  auaailMi 
tbe  rdttlaoa  of  that  eoontiy  with  Ai«tiiB4Iuncary  heeaaK 
more  friendly  than  under  the  Radical  regime. 

King  Akxandcr's  Manicge. — All  this  was  suddenly  chanfrd 
when  in  July  1900  King  Alexander  married  Mme  Draga  Mashi-. 
once  lady-in-waiting  to  hn  mother  Queen  Natalie.  He  thrca 
himself  into  the  arms  of  Russia,  forbade  his  father  MiUn  to 
reside  in  Servia,  and  foUowed  Russian  guidance  in  all  quesiiotis 
of  foreign  pdicy.  To  strengthen  hb  position  in  the  country  he 
promulgated  a  new  constitution  in  April  1901,  establishiag  ior 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Servia  a  parliament  with  two 
houses  (skupshtlna  aad  Maate).  But  the  aapopularity  «i  Ae 
king's  marriage  waa  not  Icaeened.  Comtitntioaal  Ifhcctiea  aad 
especially  the  free  press  were  mercilessly  used  to  attack  both  the 
king  and  the  quern,  who  neither  wished  nor  were  able  to  conceal 
their  dissatisfaction.  A  general  feeling  that  King  Alexartder 
contemplated  changing  the  situation  by  one  of  his  bold  and 
clever  coups  d'etat  increased  the  pohticaJ  unrest.  Matters  wi-t 
from  bad  to  worse  when  persistent  rumours  were  set  in  motioa 
that  Queen  Draga  had  succeeded  m  persuading  King  AlexaiMier 
to  proclaim  one  of  her  two  brothers  heir-appaient  to  the  tlttoei^ 
In  1902  a  widespread  military  conspiiaqf  waa  rumoured  to  caic, 
wfaikAiiMila  and  RveeianpeBtedlyiMapraafa  that  tb^  woe 
indlfefnit  to  the  fate  of  Aknadcr,  ■«  ao  caoouragcd  the 
malfontetiLs.  King  .Alexander  felt  that  he  could  eventually 
fortify  his  position  either  by  a  great  foreign  policy  or  by  b^ 
divorce  from  the  childless  Queen  Draga.  He  seems  to  have  been 
working  for  joint  action  with  Bulgaria  for  the  lihicrition  c( 
Macedonia  from  Turkish  rule.  Some  of  his  intimate  fricntls 
asserted  that  he  contemplated  divorcing  the  queen,  and  that  be 
was  only  waiting  for  her  departure  for  an  Austrian  walering-pUce, 
which  departure  was  fixed  for  the  i$th  of  Juno  1903.  In  tbe  first 
hours  of  the  nth  of  June  tike  eanapilltoia  anironnded  the 
paUce  wiUi  tioops,  forced  an  entraneeand  aM^^rinatad  bach 
King  Aleiaadar  and  Queen  Draga  in  a  aoat  Cmd  aad  aavagc 
manner.  (C.  Mt-) 

King  Pder  Karageorgnick.— The  regicides  proclaimed  Prince 
Peter  Karagtorgevich  king  of  Servia;  and  a  provisional  cabi:-<'. 
was  formed,  with  Colonel  Mashin,  brother-in-law  of  the  murdered 
Queen  Draga  and  organizer  of  the  i  nsi  ir^  y,  as  minister  oi 
public  works.  The  skupshtina  and  senate  assembled,  restortd 
tbe  coRititutton  of  18S9  instead  of  the  reactionary  constitutioe 
promulgated  by  King  Alexander  on  the  19th  of  April  1901,  and 
ratified  the  dectlQaol  Prince  Peter,  who  entered  Belgrade  as  fcieg 
OB  the  a4th  of  Jont  i«cis>  Born  in  1(44,  he  waa  tbe  son  ef 
Ateiander  ICarageorgevkh  aad  gwadaea  of  Karageorge;  m 
18S3  he  had  married  Princtsa  Zorka,  daughter  of  Prince  (after- 
wards king)  Nicholas  of  Montenegro.  His  authority  was  at 
first  merely  nominal;  iht-  l  lchest  administrative  offices  vrt* 
occupied  by  the  regicides,  who  received  the  unanimous  tha.-Jts 
of  the  skupshlina  for  the  assassination  of  King  Alexander  irJ 

Qwca  Sn^a.  Ruwa,  Awtoa-Huniaiy  and  Montenegro.,^ 
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tlie  only  Powers  which  congratuUted  King  Peter  on  his  accession, 
■nd  in  December  1903  all  the  Powers  temporarily  withdrew  their 
RfNtwntativcs  from  Belgrade,  u  a  protest  against  the  attitude 
of  the  Satviaa  (ovenment  toward*  Uie  rcfiddes.  But  at  the 
conaatiaaai  Xi«(  Fatcr,  ia  Sq>ifw>gtaa|^«ntbe]towiWMi 
powcn  9titpi  Grat  Britiin  mn  sttduljr  rpnmbIMi  muc 
COOOCHfOMt  more  apparent  than  real,  having  been  made  in  the 
matter  of  the  regicides,  who  were  very  unpopular  among  the 
peasants  and  in  the  army.  Further  protests  wire  made  by  many 
of  the  powers  when  the  illusory  nature  of  these  concessions 
l>cc3mc  known,  and  it  was  not  until  May  tgo6  that  diplomatic 
relations  with  Servia  were  resumed  by  Great  Britain.  In  the 
■arae  year  a  convention  was  concluded  by  Servia  and  Bulgaria 
•a  a  preliminary  to  a  customs  union  between  tbe  two  states. 
This  convention,  which  tended  to  neutralize  tbe  dependence  of 
Snvia  upoa  Austria-HuofMy  bgr  ladliuttng  the  apart  of 
Snvim  fDodi  Umwfb  the  Bidpiiu  |Mita  «i  tkt  Midc  Set, 
bfwiflit  sbost  A  w  vf  tHiflb  bikwwB  Smh  um  tte  DmI 
Monarchy. 

The  Bosnian  Crisis. — In  tpoS  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  by  .^ustria-Hungar)'  and  the  revolution  in  Turkey 
brought  abfiut  an  acute  crisis.  Many  Serbs  still  hoped  for  the 
realization  of  the  so-called  "  Great  Servian  Idea,"  i.e.  the  union 
in  a  single  empire  of  Servia,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  Montenegro 
and  Old  Servia  (Slara  Sriiiya)  or  the  aanjak  of  Novibarar  with 
north -west  em  Maccdonfar-all  COW  trial  in  which  the  population 
coMisukifely,  aad  in  aonwcMnilnM  «idiHiv^,ol  Orthodox 
Serfae.  The  wiwle  aatioB  damoored  for  irar  iriih  Auttria- 
Huogtiy,  aiid  waa  mpportcd  is  this  attitude  by  MontcticgTO, 
despite  a  temporary  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
Belgrade  and  Celtigne,  due  to  the  alleged  romj  lirity  of  the 
Servian  crown  prince  in  a  plot  for  the  assassination  of  Prince 
Nithnlas  As,  however,  the  armaments  and  finances  of  Scn.ia 
were  unequal  to  a  conflict  with  Austria-Hungar>',  while  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  France  and  luly  counseUed  peace,  the  skupsh- 
tina,  meeting  in  secret  session  00  tbe  nth  of  October  190S, 
dctcmined  to  avoid  open  hoadHtki^  and  sent  M  Milanovich, 
the  ainialcr  for  ioceigB  aflain^  to  pam  the  dains  of  Servia 
npea  the  poiiM  The  tariff  wax  frith  AMUii^iiBfaiy  was  at 
the  same  time  renewed.    Servia  compensation  in 

various  forms  for  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina; 
what  the  government  hoped  to  obtain  was  the  cession  to  Servia 
of  a  strip  of  territory  between  HcrzcRovina  and  Novibazar, 
which  would  check  the  advance  of  ,\ustria-Hungary  towards 
Salonica,  make  Servia  and  Montenegro  conterminous,  pave  the 
way  for  a  union  between  them,  and  give  Servian  commerce  an 
outlet  to  the  Adriatic  WeitbertheDiial  Mnnarcfaynor  the  Young 
Ttaka  mold  cooider  the  ciHiaii  of  any  tcnitoiy,  and  in 
Janouy  1409  the  «atciy  idr  mr  was  renewed  hi  Sanda.  But 
the  threatening  attitude  of  Anstrb-Hungary,  with  the  mederat- 
ing  influence  of  M  Pashich,  who  became  the  real,  though  not  the 
nominal,  head  of  a  new  ministry  in  February  1909,  induced 
Servia  to  accept  the  advice  of  the  Russian  government  by 
abandoning  all  claim  to  territorial  "  compcnsatioo,"  and  leaving 
the  Balkan  question  for  solution  by  the  Powers.  The  Servian 
government  defined  its  attitude  in  a  dicularnote  to  the  Powers 
(oi  h  of  March),  and  finally  accepted  the  termt  oi  a  conciliatory 
dcchwy  kin  ^"^^'l*^!^^  Much)' 

Austria-Hungary,  while  the  Atistro-Hungarian  foreign  minister 
fliadesimultaneouslya  publicdeclaration  that  the  Dual  Monarchy 

harl)ourcd  no  unfriendly  designs  against  S(r\i3. 

On  the  3-lh  of  March  locxj  the  crown  prince  ('.corge  (b.  18S7), 
who  had  Inrn  the  most  outspoken  leader  of  the  ant i- Austrian 
party  in  190S,  was  induced  to  resign  his  right  of  succession  to 
the  throne;  It  was  alleged  that  his  violence  had  caused  the  death 
of  one  of  his  own  mide  servanU,  and  that  he  was  partially 
insane.  On  the  37th  of  March  iQOQ  Us  hnther  Alemidcr 
(b.  Dec.  17,  x888)  took  the  oath  as  heir-apparent. 

The  books  by  Steod,  Mallat  and  f  losec  mentioned  above,  contain 
important  hittorical  matter,  bcc  alw  tht-  lubluygraphy  to  the  article 
BALKAM.PnOMsuLA.  with  L.  voa  Rankc,  GeuktdUe  Strbien*  bit 


1842  (Leipzig,  tSaa;  Eng.  trans,  by  A.  Kerr,  The  HiUcry  if  Stni* 
(London.  1847):  SfUeu  umd  di*  T^rkti  ra*  to.  Jslilwiiiif 
(Leipfig.  1879):  A.  HiUcrding,  GricMrAle  {alien)  iir  Sertim  md 
Btdtaren  (2  vols,  (roan  the  Ruiaian,  Bantaen.  1856-1864);  S. 
Novakovi£,  Srbi  i  Turtii  xH>.  i  x».  teka,  (ft.  (Belerade,  189J) ;  B.  S. 
Cunibert,  Euai  kiit^nqu*  mr  let  rMutunts  el  I  tndfpendtimr  de  Ld 
Serbu:  l804-l8S0  {2  voU.,  Pari».  1850-1855).  E.  L.  Mijatovich. 
Ilitlcry  of  liodem  Sema  (London,  iHtj);  Rachii,  Le  Hoyaumr  He 
Strbit,  Hud*  d'UHoire  ditiomatique  (Paris,  1901):  V.  Cl'-t^lwc. 
Dm  Badt  ite  Oftmuwi/  (Leipzig.  1905);  C  Miiatovich,  A  Royal 

rracsri|ya«dan,i9a6). 

Lamccacs 

TTw  Servlao  language  belongs  to  the  family  of  Slax-onic 

fanftJ  tges  (see  SlAVS).  According  to  the  Servian  philologist 
Danithich  (Dioba  Shv.  yetika,  Belgrade,  1874),  the  Servians 
were  the  first  Slavonic  branch  which  separated  from  the  orij^inal 
Slavonic  stem,  while  tbe  Russians  and  the  Bulgarians  only 
separated  from  it  at  a  considerably  later  date.  The  Russian  and 
Bulgarian  languages  undoubtedly  etand  nearer  to  Old  Slavonic 
than  the  Servian.  Accoidhlg  lo  another  theory  (T.  Schmidt, 
Voeali$miu  iL.ini  tuo  icpantta  bnuachct  devdmed  torn  the 
Old  Stowic  ataBi,oii>  identical  with  the  wMua  tbift,  and  the 
other  with  the  •oath-ostem  group;  and  from  tbe  Slavonic  of 
the  south-east  the  first  languages  to  separate  were  the  Russian 
and  the  South  Slavo:iic.  From  the  latter  developed  Bulf;arian, 
on  one  side,  and  Ser\':an-Slovene  on  the  other,  while  from  the 
last-named  branch  Servian  or  Serbo-Croatian  and  Slovene 
developed  on  two  separate  twigs.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  the  south-eastern  group  of  tbe  Slavonic  languages  SeilM* 
Croatian  and  Slovene  form  a  special  dosely-connected  group, 
in  which  the  Servian  and  the  Croat  fauguages  are  almost  idcnticaL 

Both  the  Servians  and  tbe  Croats  arrived  in  the  fint  half  of 
the  7th  century  (or  more  predsdy  ahout  aa  635)  fat  the  nortli- 
western  comer  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  There  they  met  the 
partly  Romanized  Illyrians,  and  in  course  of  time  absorbed  them. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  absoq^tion  softened  and 
enriched  the  Serbo-Croatian  dialects,  a  process  to  which  climatic 
conditions  and  intercourse  with  Italy  also  contributed,  until 
Serbo-Croatian  became  one  of  the  richest  and  most  melodiow 
of  Slavonic  languages.  * 

Servian  is  spoken  in  the  following  coontries,  forming  geo- 
graphically (although  not  politically)  a  connected  wliole: 
southern  Hungsqr,  the  Ungdom  «(  Servia,  Old  Saivia  <tha 
Turkish  vilayet  of  KoaoBVo).  western  Ifacedoida.  the  sanjah  of 
Novi-Bazar,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Croatia-Slavonia,  Dalmatia 
and  Montenegro.  It  ranks  with  Bulgarian  as  one  of  the  two 
]>riniij>al  Slav  langtiagcs  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula;  the  Mace- 
donian dialects  are  intermediate  between  these  two.  Between 
eight  and  nine  milhnns  of  pOOpht  Ipeok  SertwOoatiBB  IB  the 
countries  just  enumerated. 

Conwdcring  the  extent  of  territory  In  which  the  bnguage  1»  tpoken, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  have  several  dialects.  Practically, 
howcwr,  there  are  only  three  nrincipal  dialect*,  which  are  differ-, 
eniiaied  by  the  manner  ia  which  tbe  Old  Slavonic  double  vocal  y$ 
(the  lo-calied  yoek)  h  prooounced.  The  Old  Slavonic  words  lyip«, 
byelo.  arc  pronounced  by  the  Servians  of  Herzegovina,  Bosnia,  Monte- 
negro, Dalm.nia,  Croatia  and  south-western  Setvia  as  leeyepo, 
txryrlo:  by  l\\e  Servians  of  Syrmia  the  same  vowel  i»  pronounced 
•omctimcs  .IS  r  (lepo.  Mo),  unmctimes  a»  te  [vidteli,  trttett);  by  the 
ServLini  of  the  .\trr.i\.i  v.illry  anil  its  nn(s~i>ry  Rc^sava  valley, 
always  only  as  e  iUpo,  beio,  vuUit,  UUit).  Vuk  Stcfanovich  Karajictt 
called  the  Arst  daafect  the  "  Seatb-Wcstem  or  HensgeviaiaM  diai> 
Icct."  the  second  the  "  Syrmian."  the  thud  the  "  Kcasava  **  dialset.' 
Profcsaor  Bclich  of  Behiade  Uniwrsity  has  tried  to  give  in  the 
SertiaH  Dialutotetital  Compniimm  (Belgrade.  190^  a  new  diviiioa 
of  the  5>crvian  diiTccts  intonvc  ijroups,  vu  Prirn  n-Timiyk.  Koiisovo- 
Ressava,  Shumadiya-Srem  (Syrmia).  Zii[.i-Hr>snia.  .'Ndriatic  rr).i5t. 
Of  all  the  Servi.in  dialect*  the  most  corrctt,  richr-t  and  siflrM  i»  the 
Hcrzcgovinian  or  Zctta-B<:t5nian  diaUtt.  K.irajuh  and  iiin  ('.illi>«<  r-i 
tried  to  make  it  tbe  literary  bngtiagcoi  the  bervians.  All  the  national 
songs  which  he  transcribed  from  the  recitations  <d  the  bards  were 
written  and  published  tnr  him  In  that  dialect,  into  which  the  BIMe 
has  also  been  translated.  But,  as  in  the  second  half  of  the  I9<h 
century  the  kingdofn  of  Servia,  speaking  the  Re«va  or  Shumadiyj- 
Syrmlan  dialect,  became  the  rt-ntrc  of  ?cr\Tan  literary  activity,  tbe 
tatt-mentioncd  dialect  tended  to  Ixx  iime  the  literan,-  language. 

Servian  and  Croatian  are  only  iw^)  iH.ilccts  of  the  same  Slavonic 
language.  Servian  i»  somctinir*  calli-d  ihlckanh  because  the  Servian 
word  (or  "  what "  is  tku>,  whereas  tbe  Cioau  say.cAa  for  tUo,  mod 
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their  language  ta  called  (hakatski.  The  more  Important 
dilCeKncet  between  the  two  languagrs  were  pointed  out  by  Danichich 
(GUunik,  ix.,  1857).  They  arc  a*  follow*:  (a)  while  the  Servians 
pronounce  the  Old  SJavonk  yath  as  ye  or  e  or  rc,  the  Croats  pronounce 
It  always  at  tt  (bervian  berytio  ur  bflo,  (  ri>,iii.in  betio);  (6)  the 
SovMms  have  the  sound  lyt  (softened  dor  t),  the  Croats  are  without 


felMlt  have  instead  >a  or  ye  (Servian  gcupotya,  CfXMtian  goipoya); 
dw  Serviao*  let  the  vowel  1  transform  the  preceding  consonant 
into  a  toft  consonant,  whereas  the  Croats  pronounce  the  consonant 
unaffpcffd  by  the  softening  influence  of  •  (Servian  6fa/v<i.  Cro.ni,in 
brain)  :  (d\  the  Servians  change  the  letter  /  at  the  end  of  3  wont  into 
0  whiTpas  the  Croats  always  pronounce  it  as  t.  Thi>!.r  difii  rrn<  i  t  arc 
so  intif;mficant  that  it  was  vcr\-  natural  that  the  Croats  after  h.ivinf; 
tried  to  convert  the  ckakoMkt  dialect  into  a  sejMrate  litcrar)'  lansuagc 
iWifCiiWpllfcJ  lOlteiidM  thtUfpt—d  tB«daat  the  thtokatski. 
Tb  iMflmM  thu  nfonn,  to  ovtieont  A*  wrtiniiitifnl  prejudicea  of 
dw  Roman  Catholic  Croats  af^aimt  the  Eaateni  Orthodox  Sewkns, 
■nd  vice  versa,  certain  Croatian  patriots,  led  by  Ljudcvit  GcJ.pn^ 
poMd  that  ail  the  Slavonic  people*  in  the  north-western  pan  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  should  call  themselves  lUyri  and  their  langua^^e 
lUyrian  (see  Croatia-Slavokia:  Laniuat*  and  Ltlrra.'ure  ami 
Htitory).  The  appellation  "  Serbo-Croatian  "lor  thclitrrar>-  lanKuage 
of  both  nations  now  finds  more  favour.  The  great  dicti<jn.iry  cutn- 
piled  and  published  by  the  South  Slavonic  Academy  of  Airam  is 
called  The  Lexicon  of  Ike  Servian  or  Crediam  Lanruatt.  Although 
the  Croats  write  and  print  in  Latin  characters,  while  the  Servians 
write  and  print  in  Cyrillic,  and  although  many  a  Servian  cannot  read 
Crontian  booki,  mm  vice  vcm,  the  Utcary  Uaguateol  both  aatioM 
boaeaadtbcuflH;./  (C  HQ 

LiTEBATTJRE 

1.  Formalicn  of  a  Srrrian  •  SLitonic  Longuagr, — Servian 
Utcraturc  begins  with  the  biblical  and  liturgical  books,  written 
in  "  Old  Slavonic,"  or  "  Church  Slavonic,"  into  which  "  the 
Slavonic  apostles  "  Cyril  and  Methodius  (see  Slavs)  had  trans- 
lated the  Bible  and  other  church  books  about  the  middle  of  the 
9tb  century.  Cyril  and  Methodius  tised  the  Greek  alphabet 
tomcwhit  modifiiod  *f"f  f«f»p«««<  to  tbs  Mimitin  of  tho  Sktvonic 
lucuace.  That  aliAtbet  fi  aOed  '*CyrilBe'*  (fa  Servian 
KyrilUsa),  and  is — simplified  and  modernized — practically  the 
alphabet  used  by  the  Servians,  Bulgarians  and  Russians  of  our 
tinii  s.  T!ie  Cyrillic  aphabct  replaced  an  older  Serbian,  or 
probably  Old  Slavonic,  alphabet  callwl  "  GLiRolitic "  (sec  Slavs: 
Alphcbcts).  A  few  Servian  books  arc  slill  printed  in  (ilagolitic, 
and  some  in  Latin  letters;  but  by  far  the  greatest  number  arc 
written  and  printed  in  Cyrillic 

The  Old  SUvonk  cbtuch  booka  had  natunlly  to  be  copied 
tnm  tiow  to  time,  aad  the  Servian,  BvlCuiin  lad  Rmaian 
copyists  were  unaUt  t0  tesist  the  influenoet  ot  thdr  rtqwctive 
living  languages.  Thus  comparatively  tOOfl  there  appealed 
church  Im  cLs  no  lonRcr  written  in  pure  Old  Slavonic  (of  which 
the  so-talleti  "  Assemaii's  Cio!rpe!  "  in  the  \  .itican  is  the  licst 
type),  but  in  Old  Slavonic  moiiiric<l  by  Servian,  UulKariaii, 
Russian  influences,  or  in  the  languages  which  could  be  coiled 
Servian-Slavonic,  Bulgarian-Slavonic,  Russian-Slavonic.  The 
best  extant  specimen  of  the  Servian-Slavonic  is  "  Miroslav's 
Gospel,"  written  in  the  second  half  of  the  12th  century  for  the 
Secviaa  priace  Minaiav;  «  faoimile  edition  m*  publiihed  in 
1S97  fa  Betgiade.  Setvlin<^vonk  was  the  literary  tanguafe 
of  the  Serviana  fnmi  the  i  iih  century  to  the  end  of  the  151b, 
ix.  during  the  fint  peiiod  of  their  Uterary  history. 

a.  Strrian-Slavcnic  LiUralurt. — The  only  noteworthy  litcraiy 
productions  of  this  first  period  of  Servian  literature  were  z)n:o!i 
(biographies)  and  Icln^tsi  (throntcles).  The  tiest  writers  uf  the 
time  were  Archbishop  Sava  (St  Sava).  his  brother  King  Stephen 
(5t^««)  Prvovenchani  {U.  the  "  first-crowned  "),  the  monks 
Dementiyan  and  TheodoiinSs  Archbiahop  Danilo,  Creforiua 
Tiamblak,  Stq>hcn  Lasarevldi,  ptfaceol  Sovia,  and  ConUanttne 
the  PhOoaopher.  The  most  important  literary  work  of  St  Sava 
(d.  IIJ7)  was  Tke  Life  of  Si  Simeon,  in  which  he  described  the 
life  of  his  father,  Stephen  Nemanya,  the  first  sovereipn  of  the 
tinited  Servian  provinces,  who  towards  the  end  of  his  life  I)ccamc 
a  monk  and  took  the  name  of  Simeon.  1»  ruentiyan  wrote  a  life 
of  St  Sava  in  the  involved  and  bombastic  Byzantine  style  of 
the  middle  of  the  ijtb  century.  The  best  literary  creations  of 
the  peiiod  «e  undoubtedly  Tke  Lives  of  tke  Stnian  Kints  and 
ArMid»p$  by  AfAbiibop  Danilo  (d.  1  jjS),  and  Coostantine  the 
mioooplMrt  £y<  4f  Duptt  Skpkm  tMarmitk,  witttm  fa  i43«. 


The  chronidw  (fdapitt)  are  «-ithout  any  literary  value,  alihoui^ 
as  historical  matenal  they  are  useful.  They  number  about  thirty. 
The  oldest  of  them  was  written  between  1371  and  1390.  The  bat 
are  Lctcpis  cf  ipek,  which  ends  with  the  year  1341:  Lr'.opis  of 
Koponn,  written  by  Deacon  Damyan  in  I4S3:  Lttopti  0/  Carionls, 
1503:  and  the  chronicle  of  the  monastery  of  Tronosiu,  1536. 

To  this  period  of  Servian  literature  betongs  the  first  attempt  by  an 
unknown  author  to  write  a  romance.  The  story  of  the  iovt  aad 
sufferings  of  the  Servian  prince  V'bdimir,  who  lived  in  the  tith 
century,  and  his  wife,  the  Kuli^an  in  princess  Kossara.  written 
probably  in  the  13th  century,  w.l^  v(  r\  j^itipuUr  among  the  ScrMans 
of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries..  Other  comparati\  1  !>  wi  lils  r.ad 
ti  .ok^  of  the  period  were  the  Ltff  pf  AUxandrr  the  Grcnt.  The  .s:  ry  cf 
the  Suge  of  Troy,  Sujanite  and  Ikknyiat  (an  Indian  story}  aitd  liU 
Jonnmp  ef  •  M/MilMt  ffanW le Hmt  CMbr.  ail  «f  wl 
t/aiMladonB  fivfli  the  Cieclc* 


A  chaiacteristic  esample  of  the  literary  and  also,  aa  it  1 
the  oflidal  language  of  the  Servians  in  the  middle  ag«>  is  die  Cedes 

of  Tsar  Dushan  (Zaktmik  Tiara  Puihina).  which  w.i»  promulpatcd 
at  the  Scrv-ian  parliament  iSa^nr)  in  SkopKc  (Ci.l,u;  m  t  aw) 
I3S4.  Very  interesting  material  for  the  study  of  the  burvun  litcrar) 
lanKuacc  during  the  13th.  iuh  and  14th  centuries  is  to  be  found  in 
several  collections  of  old  charters  and  letters  of  that  period  (F. 
Miklosich's  Monmmenta  Serbica,  Put«ch's  Srptki  SpmumHu  m 
Duhrooackkoy  Arkkiti,  and  the  publications  of  the  R^al  Serviaa 
Academy  in  Belgrade  and  the  South  Slavonic  Academy  of  Sciewc 
in  Agram).  The  oldest  document  written  in  the  vernacular  Serviaa 
is  cootidered  to  be  a  charter  by  iritich  Kulin,  the  ban  of  P~Tir. 
granu  cotata  nwmfwial  pchmieB  10  the  Wagiiaan  neichaaiB  Ja 

The  oldest  printed  book  in  Servian-Slavonic  issued  in  148^  from 
the  printing-press  of  Andreas  de  Thcresanis  de  Asula  in  Venice.  A 
few  years  later  the  Servian  nobleman  Boxhidsr  Vukovich  bought  a 
printing-press  in  Venice  and  established  it  at  Obod  in  Montenegto^ 
irom  which  issued  in  1493  the  first  church  book  (the  Oclcirh)  pnnttd 
on  Servian  territory.  There  is  a  copy  of  this  book  in  the  British 
Museum.  Vicontiu''.  the  son  of  Bozhidar  Vukovich.  carried  on  the 
enterprise  f  t  hi  f.iditr.  ami  their  tirintinK  prevs  tnntinuecj  to  «ork 
up  to  1306,  i:>suing  s«.'vcral  church  books  in  the  Servian-SUv>>nK 
language.  During  the  first  half  of  the  i6th  century  the  Servians  had 
printing-presses  in  Belgrade.  Skadar  (Scutari)  on  the  fiver  Boyans, 
Goraxhde,  Mileshevo  and  <  1-^  w  h<-re.  But  in  the  second  half  o(  that 
century  all  printing  abso!.jt>  [\  >  >  aied  in  the  Servian  countries  under 
the  direct  rule  of  tne  Turk^i.  and  was  not  resumed  until  the  midde 
of  the  1 8th  century.  Books  for  the  use  of  the  churches  hud  to  be 
imported  from  Runia,  printed  in  the  Rusiian-Siavoaic  Langitagc 

3.  Dalmatian  Literature — While  among  the  Serviatts  bdoDgtn( 
to  the  Eattctn  Church  all  liteiaiy  wodc  had  pnctkally  stopped 
from  the  middle  of  the  lAh  eeatuty  to  the  middle  of  the  itth, 

the  Roman  Catholic  Servians  of  Dalmatia,  and  more  especially 
those  of  the  semi-independent  republic  of  Ragusa,  became  more 
active.  Being  for  centuries  politically,  ecclesiastically  and 
commercially  conncetetl  with  \'enice,  Rome  and  Italy  in  cncral, 
thi  y  cunc  under  the  influence  of  It.ilian  ci\  Ligation,  and  dur.:  ; 
the  15th,  i6th  and  17th  centuries  were  the  most  cultured  branch 
of  the  Servian  nation.  The  awakening  of  literary  ambition 
among  these  Serviana  of  the  Adriatic  coast  was  origfaaUy  due  to 
the  influence  of  immigrant  Greek  scbalan  wlio  cano  to  IfafM 
after  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453. 

Between  1450  and  1530  there  had  already  been  founded  tn  Sfiafam 
a  small  literary  society,  in  which  theServ  ian  poets  Marulich,  Papalkh. 
Martinich  and  others  read  their  poc;ii  al  conif»j<iitions,  mostly  lyricsl 
and  rclipious  sonRs.  Almut  the  same  time  (1457-1501)  there  ap- 
peared in  Kaijusd  the  (vHt  Mcnchclich,  who  wrote  nearly  ffur 
hundred  love-songs  and  elegies,  taking  Ovid  as  hb  model,  and  Ocorge 
DrsUeh  (I4A^>SI^  •Mher  of  many  cratk  Mcma  and  of  a  diaaM- 
Two  of  the  f  nett  woHca  of  thia  aaily  period  <t  the  Servian  litetatMC 
of  Ragusa  are  the  poem  Dtrritkiyada,  written  by  the  Raeusan  noble- 
man Stcpan  Guchetich  ft495-iS>5.).  rich  in  humour  af>d  satire. asd 
the  poem  Yrfy*pka  ("  The  Cip»v  \Voman  ").  written  by  .Andrrii 
ChubrarHJvich  (1500-15^11).  a  (;u!i!  ,.^lit!l  by  pn  le*si«in  ami  a 
originil  and  clever  lyrical  pr>rl.  ,^r.o:her  rerr.arkahic  R.ik:uvan  ;•«! 
was  He*  iorti\  )i  h  (I4hrr-i  c;;; ).  wlio  wrote  the  poem  A:  „r.-.-  The 
Fishing  and  Talking  with  Fishermen  and  anticipated  a  er« 
Mova—t  fai  Servian  iitpraturc  by  piihlMifaig  thiw 
as  he  heard  Aea  from  the  popular  baidS  (giulsrf). 


glory  of  Ragusan  literature  wa«  «-.iahlished  by  its  three  poets,  Ivsb 
GuiKlulich  (1558-1638),  Cyon  P.ilinotich  (1606-1657)  and  Icnacius 
C.vonrs  ich  (1675-1737).   Oi  these  the  (rrcatf?f  was  Gundulich     t  i 


i'.ilm  jtich  is  rernarkable  as  a  dramatic  p<x-t.  The  subjects  of  mo»t 
of  his  dramas  were  taken  from  Latin  and  Italian  poets  {Alala*'* 
after  OvW,  Lavinia  after  Viniil.  Armida  after  Ta»so):  but  at  Wi< 
in  two  dramas,  Paviimir  and  TtaUitlata,  he  displayed  some  an|>D- 
ali^.  taking  his  themes  from  Servian  natkmaJiMory.  Al  the  works 
of  MmoHdi  have  been  published  by  the  Sooth  Skmk  Aesdcwr 
(SM  FiMt  vofa  bL.  di,  ihr.  riaj.  Gysi|ykh'a  beat  work  b 
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flOMlikred  to  be  his  translation  of  the  Ptalnw  iato  ScrriaA  vctae 
(SMvtr  SI^kU,).  il.  wrote  Tht  Sijkt  ti  tkt  M^mUmi 
moMoUm  and  the  uafim&hocl  traacdy  Judith. 

ntta  Gyofsyick  the  Serviu  utcratura  of  Rtf  and  Dilmatk 
darim  tba  iKk  oeatufy  hat  do  Kn>t  bum  ts  lEiDW,  cseept  that  of 
tiM  —llirwuiriiin  Rutticfo  Bochkovich  (tee  Boacovicn).  HU 
t«9  btothen  and  hit  ibtcr  An!t«a  Bothkovich  were  known  in  their 
time  a«  poet*.  But  on  the  whole  Servian  literature  on  the  Adriatic 
ccioit  showed  little  originality  in  the  l8th  ccntur>';  its  writers  were 
content  to  prtiducc  g«xid  traiiuiations  of  Latin,  Italian  and  French 
works. 

Mention  must  be  made,  however,  of  an  author  whote  work  con- 
nect* the  Ulcrature  of  the  Adriatic  Servians  of  the  I8th  centurv  with 
the  regenerative  ciloru  of  the  Danubian  Servians  in  the  second  aecade 
cf  the  19th  century.  The  literature  of  the  Adriatic  Servians  was, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  Servian  onlv  in  language,  but  Italian  in 
form  and  spirit.  About  the  middle  01  the  18th  century  a  Itamcd 
Dalmatian  monk,  Andrea  Kachicli  Mioshich  by  mime,  emancipated 
himself  from  the  yoke  of  p»cudo-ctas»iciun  and  slavery  to  Western 
models.  A*  a  papal  ddcgate  he  had  to  vlait  all  the  Rotnan  Catholic 
communities  in  Dalmatia,  Hemgovina  and  Bosnia,  and  had  mimer- 
ous  opportunities  of  hearing  the  bards  redte  song*  on  old  national 
heroes.  In  1756  he  published  a  book  entitled  Raz[ovor  Utodni 
Naroda  SUmnskota  ("The  Popular  Talk  of  the  ^avonic  People  "), 
la  which  in  J6i  songs  he  described — in  the  manner  and  in  the  spint 
of  the  natioaal  bar(l« — the  more  important  historic  or  legendary 
events  and  hi  .-o,  ^  i,(  the  •'  .Slavonic  iHKple."  Under  this  denomina- 
tion be  comprised  Servians,  Croats,  Slovenes  and  Bulgarians,  antici- 
■■liiif  tiM  SHMkni  appeUatiooa  of  the  Vrngt-Stumm  (Southern 
almv*  Hb  book  {mmediately  became  the  raoat  popular  that  ever 
appealed  aanoi  the  Servians,  and  was  again  and  again  reprinted, 
under  th*  leas  ponderous  title  Pitmantia,  "  The  Book  of  Songs. 
Some  sixty  years  after  its  appearar»cc  it  inspired  Vuk  Stcfanovich 
Karajii'h  w-ith  the  vision  of  his  true  mission.  But  Kachich  .Vli<>«hi'  h 
found  no  imnKxliate  followers  among  the  Servian  iiUjati  of  the 
second  half  of  the  18th  century. 

4.  The  Revivcl  of  Seniiin  Littraiure:  Obraduvich  and  Karcjick. 
•—As  long  as  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  Orthodox  Servians 
were  under  the  deadening  immediate  nile  of  the  Turks,  they 
produced  no  serious  literature.  But  when  the  Austrian  wars  of 
tbe  i7tJi  century  began  to  roU  back  the  Tiukish  power,  and 
BvniMy  recovered  its  freedom,  the- Serviana  living  in  that 
coitBtqr  npUly  icqvirad  mim  cultun,  sIkI  tlidr  litenture 
t  to  fv&n.  DuAag  the  iftb  cntay,  Iwniwrcr,  Uwy  did 
write  in  tbe  living  langtiage  of  the  Servian  people.  After 
ttw  disappearance  of  the  Servian  printing-presses  in  the  i6th 
Century,  all  liturgical  books  were  brought  from  Russia  and 
printed  in  the  Russian-Slavonic  language;  while  the  teachers 
bl  tte  Servian  schools  were  Ruj^sians.  RuFsian-SIavonic  thus 
became  the  literary  language  of  the  Orthodox  Servians. 

The  more  important  works  of  the  time  were  the  IHilcry  cf  Monte- 
mtpo,  by  the  ^lont^•^e^^in  bishop  Ba*il  Petrovitch  (.Mono*.  1754); 
the  Skorl  Jntrcdudien  into  Ike  History  oj  tk*  Oi{in  oj  Ike  Siaxtnch 
SprnoH  Nation,  by  Paul  Yulinat*  (Venice,  1765);  and  above  all  the 
Uutmf  t/  lie  Jmwsic  Nations,  more  tspuiaUy  of  M«  Btdgariatts, 
Ct*Qtl cmd Senim,  by  Archimandrite  Yovan  Raicn  (Vieniia,  1794). 

LMensiva  travxJs  in  Russia  and  the  Balkan  countries  Kaich 
ted  a  rich  historical  material  and  was  able  to  write,  (or  the 
first  time  in  the  annals  of  Servian  litefattutia  work  which  has  every 
claim  tu  be  cor.f'idemi  as  a  real  hiUMy*  The  Servians  call  Um 

"  the  father  of  Serv'ian  history." 

But  Russiaa-Stavonic  was  not  readily  understood  by  the  Scndaa 
leading  public.  It  was  not  much  better  when  through  the  influence 
of  tbe  uving  language  it  began  to  approach  nearer  to  S  r\  :  1  :i  thtn  to 

Rtmian,  and  was  called  "Slavonic-Servian"  (S:.,-..-i\,>Snb,li). 
The  Servi.in?  h.id  some  authors  in  the  l8th  century,  \>ui  it  1 1  uti] 
hardly  h.iv  c  be.  a  said  that  they  had  readers.  All  this  sud  'rr.ly 
changed  when  Dositev  (Dosithcus)  Obradovich  ( 1  Tyt- 1 S 1 1 )  .lupcared 
on  the  scene.  In  boyhood  he  had  entered  the  n-.'-n.isttry  o(  Hoppovo 
in  south  Hungary  and  had  become  a  monk.  Uut  as  very  soon  he 
1  that  the  monastery  could  not  satisfy  his  aspirations,  be  left  it 
ted  to  travel,  ac()uiring  a  knowlodi^c  of  classical  and  modem 
nsarKl  literatures.  An  ardent  Servian  patriot,  he  proclaimed 
eiple  th.it  Ixniks  ought  to  be  written  for  the  pcimle  and 
therefore  in  the  language  wtiich  the  people  understo<xl  and  spoke. 
His  first  book,  Tke  Life  and  Ike  Advertlures  of  Demeter  DtrraJmtck — a 
monk  luuiud  Dositty  (Leipxig^  '7^A^  written  in  the  language 
spoken  in  Servian  towns.  It  immediately  mada  •  mat  impression, 
whicfa  was  enhanced  by  the  continuauon  of  hS  autobtography 
tHmt  Ittttn)  and  etpedally  by  his  Fables  of  Aesop  and  of  olker 
Wftkrt  (Leipxit,  1789).  lliesc  bodu  created  a  reading  pubUc 
among  the  Servians  and  mark  the  Iwvinninjt  of  a  rr.illy  mixlcrn 
period  of  Servian  literature.  ()K>rad'jvu  h,  r  r  nthtT  "  [Xi  .r.'y  '  as 
Servians  call  him.  was  so  highly  apprei  iatiil  a*  an  author.  Mvant 
and  patriot  that  in  1807  Kar.i)jeorBc  invited  him  to  Ser\'ia  and  ap- 
tiointed  him  a  senator  and  niinistcr  of  public  education,  in  which 


capacity  he  established  in  nelpradc  the  first  Scr^nin  rrllege  {Vdika 
SkkuLi).  Dositey  was  an  admirer  of  England  and  Kn^liih  literature. 
While  staying  in  London  in  1783  be  was  much  encouraged  by  the 
patfonaie  and  friendship  ef  Dr  William  Fordyoe,  while  his  pups, 
Paul  Soiarich,  another  oistinguished  author,  was  befriended  by  the 
Hon.  Fretlrrick  Nonh.aftcnnidssth  earl  of  Guildford,  sutesecretary 
for  public  instruction  la  the  Ionian  Islands. 

Only  a  few  of  his  contemporaries  followed  the  example  which 
Doiltt  y  M  t  in  w  riiin^;  in  the  vernacular  (although  e%cn  he  introduced 
from  time  ti>  lirtn  purely  Slavonic  wordsartd  forms).  It  w.n  Ix  lu  vi-d 
that  the  scrnarul.ir  could  not  be  raisH  to  the  dignity  of  a  litir.:,-y 
language,  and  tliat  literature  and  science  needed  words  and  ex- 
pressions which  were  entirely  lacking  in  the  oomnwi 
But  Vuk  Stcfwwvieb  Karajich.  a  aeU-taught  writer, 
fallacy  of  that  amimptioo.  Bv  his  publication  of  the  national  songa 
and  poems,  which  be  carefully  collected,  he  opened  the  eyes  of 
Servian  authors  to  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  their  own  language,  as 
spoken  by  the  mass  of  the  people  and  used  bv  the  national  bards. 
Besides  collecting  national  songs  and  poems^  folk-lore,  proverbs,  &c., 
he  wrote  a  grammar  of  the  Servian  language  (Vienna,  1814)  and  the 
first  Servian  lesiooo,  with  capla nations  in  German  an' 

(Vienna,  1818).  Hit  thorough  knowledge  of  tho  Seevim  I  

led  him  to  reform  the  Cyrillic  alphabet,  in  which  seveni  lettcn  wm 
redundant  ar»d  rert.iin  sounds  of  the  spoken  language  were  unrepre- 
sented. His  efforts  to  niake  Servian  writers  adopt  hi^  rif  irn.ed 
alphabet,  and  accept  the  language  of  the  common  p^'  pir  a'-  a 
literary  language,  met  with  fierce  oppoution,  esfM-cialU  im  ifir  |.  irt 
of  the  dcrgy  and  friends  of  the  artificial  Slaveno-Scrvian  Utcrary 
langoaci.  It  WW  only  after  iWo  that  Ma  n  ' 
victory  In  all  direcdons.  (See  KAtAJKB.) 

5.  Modtrn  Scr:i.in  Littraiure. — The  activity  of  Karajich 
brought  new  life  to  the  Servian  Literature  of  the  19th  century. 
The  poets  abandoned  classical  models  and  ceased  to  write 
in  hexameters;  they  preferred  to  deiivo  tbdc  ionintioa  fraa 
popular  poetry,  of  which  Xan^  cdlacied  farunihaadndt 
of  mHmphB.  Writm  in  dUhiCBt  dcputowais  «t  lUcntoie 
vied  with  cadi  other  to  write  h  pun  lad  correct  Servtea.  And, 
although  il  could  not  be  justly  said  that  IhcScn-iansof  the  iQth 
century  produced  a  really  great  work  from  the  literary  point  of 
view,  they  certainly  audAinopaii  aad  ptodvosd  mow  mnik* 
able  poetry. 

Their  three  greatest  poets  are  Sima  Mtlutinovidi  Serayliya 

(1791-1847),  Peter  Pctrovich  Nycposh  (rSi^-tSst).  prince-bishop 
of  Montenei;to,  .iml  "  /r:..v.'  "   N'ij'..in   N'ov.moviih  (18^-1904). 

i8j6),  in 
Turks  in 

1804  and  1815.  His  imagination  is  lively,  his  descriptions  graphic, 
but  the  impctiKMiiy  of  Us  genius  camnt  iad  adeqaata  woras  to 
express  itscu,  and  then  he  creates  new  wwdaef  which  the  meaning  fa 

not  always  clear.  For  this  reason  he  never  was  really  popular  ae 
the  Servians.  .\yr(;o.sh  composed  his  first  important  poem. 
Mitrocoima  or  "  The  Light  of  the  Microcotm  "  (li<  lf;r.i<|r,  1847), 
under  the  influence  of  Paradise  Loit.  In  the  Lucha  he  di^ribcs  how 
the  spirit  of  man  wished  to  solve  the  problem  of  human  destiny. 
He' was  led  by  a  protecting  angel  to  toe  beginning  of  tiase  when 
Satan,  supported  by  an  angd  called  Adam,  was  in  full  rebellion 
against  Coa.  But  the  co-rebel  Adam  repented  and  Cod  then  created 
the  Earth  and  sent  Adam  to  expiate  his  sin  by  living  amklst  diffi- 
culties and  sufferings  on  that  planet.  In  Corski  Vtytnals,  "The 
Mounl.iin  Wreath  "  (Vienna,  1847),  Nvegr)>h  dt-scribes  the  liberation 
of  Montenegro  from  the  Turks  towaras  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
in  the  form  of  a  drama.  There  is,  however,  hardly  anything  drsmatw 
in  the  poem,  but  the  chanctefs  deliver  magnificent  descriptkMis  of 
Muntencno  and  Mootencgrinst  and  the  play  is  full  of  noble  senti- 
ments and  gnat  thoughts.  The  Servians  consider  Gorskt  Viymats 
the  finest  poetical  work  In  their  litemture.  It  h.i»  Uii-n  tr-in^Liti-!!  into 
ail  the  prir.rip.ll  European  l,in.Mia,:i.  :i  Lxn  pt  l-.n.''.iih.  Dr  N'ovan 
Yovanovich,  c.illed  by  his  admiring  coiintryim  n  /.may  (the  Dr.igon) 
on  account  of  the  hij;!!  tli^ht  <j1  his  poetry  and  his  ardent  patriotism, 
began  his  poetical  career  by  unxJui  ini;  melodious  translations  of 
some  of  the  best  poems  of  other  nations  (the  Hungarian  Arany's 
Totdi  J4»ot,  Petfln's  Jinot  Vitiz,  l.ermontov's  DemoH,  Tennyson's 
"  Enoch  Arden,"  Bodenstcdt's  Ui^a  Sh.'.fy.  Goethe's  Iphttmie. 
Ac).  His  own  lyrical  and  satirical  rx^ms  arc  without  a  rival  in 
Servian  literature.  In  his  later  years  he  gave  much  of  his  time  and 
talent  to  the  interests  of  children,  editing  papers  for  boys  atul  duli- 
cating  hundreds  of  bis  finest  songs  to  cniklrcn.  There  are  several 
editions  of  his  collected  poems;  one  of  tb»bt  fathtoi  thaSwviiB 
Literary  Asaocialk>n  (Belgrade,  1 896]!. 

Among  the  other  prominent  Servian  poets  ol  djt  wA  < 

may  be  mentioned  Dr  Milosh  Svetich  (l799-l8m,  BfaiHwII  

vich  (1814-18S3),  Gyura  Vakshirh  (tSja-iSjS),  Yovan  Subotich 
(l8l7-l8«6),  Dr  Lata  Kostich  (b.  1841).  Al>eniar  (l84i-lti<>3), 
VoisJav  llifh  (Ih62-l8'>4),  Prince  Nicholas  of  Montenegro  (b.  1841). 

The  Serbians  have  as  yet  no  great  novelist,  but  they  have  several 
very  successful  srriiers  01  short  storks.  Among  these  the  first  ^hxa 


Sarayliya's  most  important  work  is  ^abt^nka  (Leipzig,  1836) 
which  he  describes  the  rising  of  the  Servians  against  tne  Turki 
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bst'iumcd  boob  apiiMrad  in  Bdgtaoie  in  1904) ; 


belong:*  to  Dr  Laza  Laxarevkh.  After  hire  the  most  popular  authon 
of  short  stories  arc:  Stefan  Srcmats,  whose  mild  satire  attd  sparkling 
humfiur  <:.irn«l  for  him  the  name  of  the  "  Servian  Dickens  ";  V'anko 
\'cs(  [iiiuVKh,  .Tjthor  of  !.<jmr  delightful  sktn  lit-s  from  the  Iilc  of 
Servian  pcasanla;  bima  Mauvuly,  who«e  stories  eive  a  true  pkturc 
ol  the  Scrviwaf  Pnlwtin  tad  «t  Uoninnni.  OiUi^ifiilMMiaaof 
oU  time*  and  of  the  Adrisde  eaut  wm  writMi  byStcfu  Mitrov 
LyubUu  (1824-1878). 

la  dramatic  literature  the  Serviana  are  comparatively  rica. 
The  p<jet  Or  Laaa  Koaticfa  made  excellent  translations  from 
Shak('[>cjrc  (/Citif  LtOT,  Rpmeo  and  Juiu-l.  Kint  Richard  HI.),  and 
gave  the  Servian  itage  two  of  its  l>cst  tragedies:  Maxim  Tsmo- 
ymck  mod  Pttar  StgedinaU;  alao  the  com«i^  Cordama.  Maiiya 
Bin'a  Meyrimak  is  considered  the  best  tragedy  in  the  Serbo-Croatian 
bmpuvc*  The  patriotic  drama  Bclkamka  T*aHtM,  by  Prince 
Nioiolas  of  Montenesro,  has  been  often  played  and  enthusiastically 
received  by  the  public,  but  the  critics  deny  to  it  much  dramatic 
value.  Miloah  Tsvclirh  haj  given  fine  and  lasting  contributions  to  the 
Ser\'bn  stage  in  his  drama  Stefan  Nemanya  and  ir.i,;idy  Todor  of 
i/;.'.ii>i.  A.ii'jn^  the  writers  of  comedy  the  first  [jIjcc  must  be 
assigned  to  Kosu  Trifkovich  (d.  1875);  Milovan  Glishich  (d.  190H) 
waa  alM  viqr  mmiIm-s  ««d  BiMUnr  NuAidi  «m  tbt  ttotk  auc- 
CMfid  ofSarvinadfUMttiii  mrif  n  uw  sou  emtunr. 

la  nMMlem  icientilic  literature  the  principal  ScrWan  names  are 
tiKMeoif  the  electrician  Nicholas  TeiU,  tnc  botanist  Dr  Josif  Panchich. 
and  the  geologists  Dr  Yovan  Zhuyevich  and  Dr  Vovan  Tsviyich 
(Cvi|i£).  In  philology  a  vcr>'  high  place  occupied  by  Cyuro 
Danichich,  once  professor  of  philolo^  at  the  high  school  in  Belgrade 
and  secretary  to  the  South  Slavonic  Academy  at  Agram,  wbrn  ha 
was  foT'year*  the  principal  editor  of  the  great  lesioon  of  tm  Scrviaa 
or  Croatian  languagi;  Ha  had  a  very  distinguished  pupil  in  Stoyan 
Novakovich,  who  wrote  namcrous  studies  on  philological  lubjecta, 
and  whose  Servian  grammar  is  still  the  standard  hook  in  all  Servian 
schools.  In  historical  literature  we  find  l>fs:'les  Vovan  Raich, 
menlioited  earlier,  Panta  Srctykovii  h.  with  his  !U?:ory  of  '.he  Servian 
Sation;  Stoyan  Boshkovich  (d.  1908),  with  hii  irnii;  umUr  Ti.ir 
Diuka»i  Stoyan  Novakovich^  with  hi*  numerous  essays  on  subjects 
fVBOitlMHMMWal." 

hia  XnafMclCfa 

Dakis  (the  two  laat*namcd  bottki  apiMifad         _  ,  . 

Lyubomlr  Kovachevich  and  Lyutw  Yovanovidi,  who  tonthcr  wrote 
a  standard  work  on  the  history  of  the  Soviaa  aausn;  Cbcdo 
Mijatcrvich,  w  i-.h  liis  mon.  >i:raphs  on  Gyuragy  Bnakovich  asd  the 

conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turka. 
BiBLiocRArHV.— The  beat  worfca  on  the  Scrviaa  language  and 

literature  are  those  already  mentioned  at  written  by  Servian  author* : 
Karajich,  Danichich,  Stoyan  Novakovich,  &c.  See  also  on  the 
language  Dr  F.  Miklosich's  VerglfiebenJe  Laullthre  der  slav.  Sprachen ; 
Section  II.iSrrWjfA  und  Chorvalisch  (Vicnnj.  1H70),  aru]  his  Wort- 
bUduH^sUkrt  der  thv.  Spraehen  {\>vnt\.\,  iS70;  ;  \V.  \'cini;lr.ik 
VfTfleuhende  slarische  Crammnlik  (G<.'.ti:it;Ln,  1906  and  1908); 
J.  Florinsky,  Lekhi  po  j/iit  vrinirmu  ynzyki'zr.jrttye  (Kiev,  1895). 
Oood  text-books  arc  P.  Budmani,  Grammahca  deila  tinpui  lerbo- 
0MlB  Ofiaaaa,  1S67):  Parchicb,  Cfamimire  de  la  lanpu  strbo- 
eraalf  (raria,  1877);  Fr.  Vymeial.  Serbitcke  Grammatik  (Brflnn, 
iMj).  For  the  literature  »ee  A.  N.  Pypin  and  V.  D.  Spassovich, 
Hittory  of  Slatonic  Literaluret  (in  Run.,  St  Petersburg,  1879,  in 
French.  Pari%  1881),  and  Dr  Maduat  Murko,  Di»  Ktdiur  oiUuro- 
ptiuktr  LUmthOM  md M»  itwftrira  5J>WKi«l  (Bailin  and  Leipeig, 
1908).  (C  Ml). 

SERVICE  TREE,  Pyrw  ibaMtftea,  %  nattve  of  tlie  Medlter- 

r.ir.c:in  region,  not  infrequently  planted  in  southern  Europe  for 
its  fruit.  It  has  been  rcRanlcd  as  a  native  of  England  on  the 
evidence  of  a  single  specimen,  which  has  probably  been  planted, 
now  existing  in  the  forest  of  Wyrc.  Though  not  much  cultivated 
its  fruit  is  esteemed  hy  some  persons,  an<l  therefore  two  or  three 
tree*  may  very  well  be  provided  with  a  place  in  the  orchard,  or 
in  a  sheltered  comer  of  the  lawn.  The  tree  is  seldom  productive 
till  it  hit  anived  at  a  goodly  ain  and  afe.  Xba  fituit  Im  a 
peadbt  adtf  flavour,  and,  like  tlie  medlar,  H  lit  fenneonly  when 
thonmglily  meDowed  by  being  kept  till  it  baa  beooime  blcttcd. 
There  is  a  pear-«haped  variety,  pyriformis,  and  alao  an  appic- 
ihapcd  variety,  maJiformis,  both  of  \shich  may  be  propagated 
by  layers,  and  sllU  better  by  graftit.s  on  seedling  plants  of  their 
own  kind.  The  fruit  is  sometimes  brought  to  market  in  winter. 
The  service  is  nearly  allied  to  the  mountain  ash,  Pynu  Aucu- 
paria,  which  it  rcscmblcs  in  haxnng  regularly  primate  leaves. 
P.  torminalis  ia  the  wild  service,  a  small  trc£  occurring  locally 
in  woods  and  bedfei  from  Lancashire  southwards;  the  fruit 
b  said  in  couoUy  Barketa.  Tbese,  with  other  ipedcs,  including 
P.  ilHo,  wUtaben.  ae^dM  fren  tli*  lwi«a  which  an  white 
and  flocculeot  beneaths  fann  the  subgenus  S*riiif»  which  waa 
fcpnlcd  by  Unoaeus  as  ai.  dbtioct  t^am. 


lusQOB  DB  SabxI  and  oe  BoaDanm, 
cown  mt  tA  RocR»SnviSN  (1593-1659)1  Freocfa  dlptoesat, 

was  born  at  Grenoble,  the  son  of  Antoine  Scrvicn,  prtxrurator- 
gcncral  of  the  estates  of  Dauphin<.  He  succeeded  his  father 
in  that  office  in  1616,  and  in  the  following  year  attended  the 
assembly  of  notables  at  Rouen.  In  161 S  he  w  as  named  cour^cillor 
of  State  and  in  1624  was  called  to  Paris,  where  he  found  favoitf 
with  Richelieu.  He  displayed  administrative  ability  and  great 
loyalty  to  the  central  government  as  intendant  in  CoieBne  in 
1627,  and  in  1628  ncgotiaud  the  bwindaiy  delimitation  with 
Spain.  Appointed  preildaat  «f  tha  |iariiiilimt,  ct  Bordeaux  '» 
lijok  he  MOB  wrignaJ  to  aeecpt  aa  eaahaanr  ti»  Italy,  wboehe 
was  one  of  tha  s^patoHea  of  the  tnaty  of  Cbansee  and  «f  tha 
treatiea  with  the  duke  of  Savoy  (r63i-i6j>).  In  1634  he  waa 
admitted  to  the  French  Academy.  Two  yean  later  he  retired 
■  from  public  life  as  the  result  of  court  intrigue.  Servien  lived  at 
Anders  or  on  his  estates  at  Sabl6  until  the  death  of  L.ouisXIIL, 
when  Mazarin  entruilcd  him  with  the  conduct,  conjointly  with 
the  comie  d'Avaux,  of  French  diplomatic  affairs  in  Germany. 
Alter  five  years'  negotiations,  and  a  bitter  quarrel  with  the 
comte  d'Avaux,  which  ended  in  the  lattcr's  recall,  Servien  sigaed 
the  t«ro  treatiea  of  the  .a4ib  of  Octobec  1648  which  were  part  of 
tha  flBDcnl  poaco  of  Weitpbalia.  Ha  laodvei  the  title  of 

niniiMr  of  Msta  on  Ua  ntuni  to  Itanea  hi  April  lfi49k  1 
loyal  to  Mazarin  during  the  Fnuide,aad  wi 
of  finances  in  1653.  He  wasanadvisertoMazartninthenegetii- 
tions  which  terminated  in  it.c  trcity  of  the  Pyrenees  (i^'i  .^ 
He  amassed  a  considerable  fortune,  and  was  unpopular,  c\x&  id 

court  circles.  He  died  St  ths  dUttcoa  «f  Moodoa  OB  the  i|th  ol 

February  1659. 

Servien  left  an  ImjMrtant  and  voluminous  corrcspor>dencc  5« 
R.  Kervilcr,  A.  Semen,  ilude  tur  la  vie  polUtqut  H  liSlcraire,  ( Mamcrs, 
1879). 

tSRVITBS,  or  "Stavams  or  Maby,"  an  order  under  the 
Rale  of  St  Augusttao^  foasdod  ia  itjj.  In  this  year  seves 
merchants  of  Florence,  recently  canonised  aa  "  the  sevca  hafy 
Founders,"  cava  up  their  wealth  and  peaitioB,  sad  wllh  the 
hiihftp't  MBTtlflw  TitibHshr^  thftiwrlyfa  at  a  rdltioas  fffmai*— **r 
on  Moots  Seasilo  acar  Fionnce.  TlicyHvedaaaastaceBfcof 
penance  and  prayer,  and  being  joined  by  others,  they  were  in 
1 240  formed  into  an  order  following  the  .Augustinian  rule  supple- 
mented by  constitutions  borrowed  from  the  Dominicans.  Sooo 
they  were  able  to  establish  houses  in  various  pans  of  Italy,  where 
within  twcnty-fivc  years  four  provinces  were  formcci;  th<y  also 
at  an  early  date  founded  many  houses  in  France,  Germany  and 
Spain,  but  they  never  came  to  England  before  the  Refonnatiea. 
The  roost  illustrious  member  of  the  order  and  its  chief  pnpacator 
and  oigaolicr  was  St  Rlippo  Bcaixi,  the  fifth  general,  who  died 
inisSf.  The  oldarieeeived  papal  appnbatiooiaMSSi^MH 
it  waa  iccogniiad  aa  a  If endfeaat  order,  aad  b  t  S67  it  waataahed 
with  the  four  great  orders  of  Mendicant  friars.  The  Scrvitcs 
undertook  missions  In  Tartary,  India  and  Japan.  As  in  the  other 
orders  there  were  various  mlu'Riiions  and  rcI.iT.itions  of  the  rule, 
jjroduf  ing  a  variety  of  reforms,  the  chief  being  that  of  the  eremiti- 
cal Scrvites.  There  arc  at  the  present  day  64  Scrvitcs  holies, 
mostly  in  Italy;  there  arc  two  or  three  in  England  and  in  America. 

There  are  Servile  nuns  and  also  tertiaries,  founded  by  St 
Juliana  Falconicri.  1305,  who  are  widespread  and  devote  thean 
selves  chiefly  to  primary  education.  They  have  levcnl  QoavCBtS 
in  England.  The  habit  of  the  Scrvit«s  is  black. 

The  chief  work  on  the  Servitc*  i*  the  Uonumenta  by  Morini  and 
Soulier,  lt*97.  &c.  Sec  Helyot,  Hilltrire  del  ordrtt  rtliticux  (17151. 
iii.  cc.  19-41;  Max  Heimbuchcr  Orden  u.  Konpetaiicmen  (1907),  li. 
hiy,  Weticr  u.  Welte,  Kirchtniexicon  (and  erf.);  Hcnog-Hauck 
keaUneyklop^ldie  (jrd  ed.).  The  mo*t  interesting  part  of  Servile  his- 
tory is  told  by  P.  Soulier.  V»#  d<  5.  Pkiiippe  Benin  (1 886).  (E.  C.  B.) 

SERVITUDE  i  Lat.  smilus,  from  servire,  to  scrvcl.  a  nght  over 
the  property  of  another.  In  Roman  law,  ser\-itudes  were  cUisi- 
ficd  into  (i)  personal,  t.e.  those  given  to  a  particular  person, 
and  (1)  praedial,  those  enjoyed  over  something  else  {praedivM 
nrvitm)  by  being  owner  or  tenant  of  a  piece  of  land  or  a  bouse 
{pratdium  deminans).  Pcnooal  servitudes  were  subdivided 
into  (a)  anu,  the  right  «f  aring  property;  (6)  mt^rweka  tie 
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light  of  using  and  enjoying  the  fruits  of  property;  and  (c)  and  (d) 
opfrtic  servorum  she  aninuilium.  Praedial  servitudes  were  cither 
(d)  nulic,  such  as  jus  eundi,  the  right  of  walking  or  riding  along 
the  footpath  of  another;  aquM  ducius,  the  right  of  passage  for 
water;  puuwU,  the  tif^t  of  paatiin,  &c  j  or  (6)  urhom.  Urban 
•ervitndei  wm  of  vaiiimi  kmdi)  tmHaftrmU,  tlw  right  of 
using  the  wall  of  untlMr  M»  Mppott  a  mufn  ma  vail;  t^o- 
juienii,  the  right  of  buOdlBf  a  ttnuture,  nich  at  a  hokony  or 
verandah,  so  as  to  project  over  another's  land;  sliUUidii,  fumi 
immiUertdi  and  several  others,  borvitudcs  were  created  by  a 
disposition  inler  tiw,  or  by  contract;  by  testamentary  dis- 
position; by  the  conveyance  of  land  or  by  prescription  They 
might  be  extinguished  by  destruction  of  either  the  res  scrviens 
or  the  res  dominans;  by  rdeiae  of  the  right,  or  bx  the  vesting  of 
the  ownaihto  of  tho  rt*  icrvfcM  nnd  tea  itonripane  ia  the 


to  BflgU  hw  theiV  nay  be  certain  limited  right*  over  the  land 
of  another,  correeponding  somewKjit  to  wrvitudr*.  and  termed  eaae- 
iDcnts  (j  p.).    In  Scot*  law  the  term  is  still  in  use  (sec  Easement). 

SERVIUS  HONORATUl,  MAURUS  (or  Mauls),  Roman 
grammarian  and  commrntatoc  on  Virgil,  flourished  at  the  end  of 
the  4th  ceatury  aa  Bt  it  oae  of  Uw  iaterfocutoia  in  the 
S^itmaUa  of  Maoobiua,  abd  allniions  in  that  wnfc  and  a  letter 
bomSiyBBnchmtoScrvluBabowthatheaaBapagu.  Hewas 
oae  oC  the  rnoet  f avoorable  example*  of  the  Komia  "oaauaatfei ' ' 

aad  tht  mnst  Ic>-irncd  man  of  his  time.  He  is  chk^  kaown  for 
his  commcDtar>'  on  Virgil,  which  has  come  down  to  ns  in  two 
distinct  forms.  The  first  is  a  comp>aralively  short  commentary, 
definitely  attributed  to  Servius  in  the  superscription  in  the  MSS. 
and  by  other  evidence.  A  second  class  of  MSS.  (all  going  back 
to  the  loth  or  nth  century)  presents  a  much  expanded  com- 
arnnUQr,  ia  wUdl  the  first  is  embedded;  but  these  MSS.  differ 
viCTaMcli  ia  tho  aaMuat  aad  character  of  the  additioaa  tlwy 
aaila  to  tht  Md^Hl.  aadaeaaaf  thcaibcMi  ikeaiBKof  Stfvhia. 
The  added  matter  is  undoubted^  ancient,  dating  from  a  time 
but  little  removed  from  that  of  Servius,  and  is  founded  to  a 
large  extent  on  historical  and  antiquarian  literature  which  is 
now  jc>st.  The  writer  is  anonymous  and  probably  a  Christian. 
A  third  class  of  MSS.,  written  for  the  most  part  in  Italy  and  of 
late  date,  repeats  the  text  of  the  first  class,  with  numerous 
biterpolated  scholia  of  quite  recent  origin  and  little  or  do  value. 
The  real  Servian  oommcataiy  practically  giivca  the  only  complete 
otiaat  edition  of  a  daaric  aathor  wtUtaa  bate*  the  destruction 
oCthecavlio.  JtiacoastroctadvaqranKbanthepriadpieof  a 
aMdera  cditioa,  and  is  partly  fbuaded  ee  thooMeatlva  Vtrgilian 
literature  of  preceding  times,  much  of  which  is  known  only  from 
the  fragments  and  facts  preserved  in  the  commentary.  The 
notices  of  Virgil's  text,  though  seldom  or  never  authoritative  in 
face  of  the  existing  MSS.,  which  go  back  to,  or  even  beyond,  the 
times  of  Scrvics,  yet  supply  valuable  inform.ition  concerning  the 
andcnt  recensions  and  textual  criticism  of  Virgil.  In  the  gram- 
matical interpretation  of  his  author's  bnguagc,  Scr\'ius  does  not 
lite  above  the  itifi  and  overwrought  subtleties  of  his  time;  while 
hb  etynwiogica,  aa  it  natitrai,  violate  every  law  of  wand  and 
warn.  AaaHterary  cntic  the  ihtcoiiliniof  Servfaia,  judged  by 
aaiedem  ttaadard,  are  great.bat  he  Mam  la  eomparfaoa  with  his 
contcmpor.arics.  In  particular,  he  deserves  credit  for  setting  his 
face  against  the  prevalent  allegorical  methods  of  exp>ositron. 
But  the  abiding  value  of  his  work  lies  in  his  prts<:r\  ation  of  facts 
in  Rontan  history,  religion,  antiquities  and  language,  which  but 
for  him  might  have  perished.  Not  a  little  of  the  laborious 
erudition  of  Varro  and  other  andent  scholars  haa  survived  in 
his  pages.  Bcaide*  the  Virgilian  commentary,  other  works  of 
Snvios  aia  cttaat:  a  coUectioa  of  notes  oa  the  fmanair  (Art) 
«f  AelM  Doaatas;  a  ticetiw  oa  aietrfcal  eatHafi  UkpuUbut); 
and  a  tract  on  the  different  a  etres  {Dt  cmtum «Nlrft). 

Editions  of  the  Virgilian  commentnry  by  C  FahrMM  (iSSi); 
P.  Daniel,  who  first  publiihcd  the  enlarcrd  rommentaiy  (1000); 
and  C.  Thilo  and  H.  Hagen  (1878-1902).  The  £>mi  inrSenimt  by 
E.  Thom.n  (1880)  is  an  elaborate  and  valuable  examination  of  all 
matter".  ".nniTtrd  with  Scfviu*;  many  points  are  treated  alto  by 
O.  Ribt>cck  in  his  Prolt^amena  to  Vinjil;  jee  .il»o  a  review  of  Thilo  * 
edition  by  H.  Nettleship  in  Joumol  oj  Phtloirfy,  %.  (i8{)>).  The 
aBMlkrwariBef  Servius  are printed  in  iC  Kt^'tCrammotitiLaUmi,  n. 


SERVIUS  TULLIUS.  sixth  legendary  king  of  Rome  (S7S- 
5J4  D  C.).  According  to  one  account  he  was  the  son  of  the 
household  genius  (Lar)  and  a  slave  named  Ocrisia,  of  the  house* 
hold  of  Tarquinius  Prisms.  He  married  a  dauf^ter  of  Tar- 
ipdnius  and  eacceeded  to  the  tbroae  by  the  coatiivaaee  of  his 
mothcr-ia-hnr,  Thaavril.  who  was  ddUed  ia  dtvfa^laa  aad 
foresaw  his  giaatawi.  Another  kfBadi  afladM  to  in  a  speech 
by  the  emperor- Chadhis  (fragments  of  which  were  discovered 
on  a  bronze  tablet  dug  up  at  Lyons  in  15*4),  represented  hin- 
an  Etruscan  soldier  of  fortune  named  Mastarna.  who  attached 
himself  to  Caelcs  Vibenna  (Caclius  Vivenna),  the  fuunder  of 
an  Etruscan  city  on  the  Caelian  Hill  (see  also  Tacitus, /4n»io/r, 
iv.  6s).  An  inijHjrtant  event  of  his  reign  was  the  conclusion  of 
with  the  Latins,  whereby  Rome  and  the  cities  of 
members  of  one  great  league,  whose  common 
.  was  the  temple  of  Oiaaa  oa  the  Aveatiae.  Hiarriga 
of  tBtts^fow  ycara  was  hwmghi  to  a  doae  hgr  a  caaqpfaacjr 
headed  by  Ul  ioa4a>law,  Tutpdaiaa  Supcrbus. 

The  legend  of  Senrfus  preaenta  certain  ^milaritles  to  that  of 
the  founder  of  Rome.  His  miraculous  birth,  commemorated  by 
Servius  himself  in  the  festival  established  by  him  in  honour  of 
the  Lares,  recalls  that  of  Romulus.  Again,  as  Romulus  was  the 
author  of  the  patrician  groundwork  of  the  constitution,  so 
Srr\'iu5  was  regarded  as  the  originator  of  a  new  classification 
of  the  people,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  gradual  political 
enfranchisement  of  the  plebeians  (for  the  constitutional  altera- 
tions with  which  hia  name  it  attodatad,  see  Roiia:  Andat 
History;  for  the  Setvfaa  Wall  see  ROMC:  AftkutdtjA'  ^ 
suppoeed  Latin  descent  is  oootradictcd  by  the  Etmtcaa  tiaditioa 
alluded  to  above  (on  which  see  V.  Gardthausen,  MasUtma  oitt 
Servius  Tul'ius.  iSS;;),  ant!  his  iriMiTtion  .imong  the  kings  of 
Rome  is  due  to  the  need  of  providing  an  initiator  of  subj.equent 
republican  institutions.  The  treaty  with  the  Latins  is  mcntiuiicd 
by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  alone,  who  had  not  seen  it  himself; 
indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  then  in  existence,  and  in 
any  case,  considering  the  changes  which  the  language  bad 
undergone,  it  would  have  been  unintelligible.  It  is  ska  flOS* 
pidoos  that  ae  Ust  of  the  aienbcis  of  the  hacite  Is  givca,  coolnijr 
to  the  asusl  costeai. 

For  a  critical  examination  of  the  story  see  Schwegter.  Rtmiui$ 
Ctukuhu,  bics.  xvi.,  xvii. ;  Sir  C.  Comewall  Lewis,  CrtdihUily  tjf 
early  Roman  History,  ch.  xi.;  W.  Ihne^  Hitlery  «f  Rmmf,  L;  E.  Pais^ 


Sioria  dt  Rovui,  i.  (189K):  and  Amitnt  Ltgindt  tf  Roman  Ilitltry 
(Eng.  trans.,  1906),  where  he  come*  to  the  conclu*ion  tliat  "  instead 
of  being  the  sixth  rex  o(  Rome,  he  wai  originally  the  rex  servut,  the 
priest  of  the  cult  of  Diana  Aricina  transferred  to  the  Aventine,  the 
priest  of  the  pratccting  goddcs*  of  fugitive  liavaa '':  C.  Pfeaoil,  AM 
(  Ute*d«  a  iuNM  mtk«  (Florence,  1903) ;  also  O.  GiBiert,  CetckittUt 
und  Teptgi^dit  Siait  Ram  «■  Amim  (iMH-igg;).  aad  J.  a. 
Carter.^leiM^     Jltaaa  (190^.  oa  thenai|aiiiaaliMi  «( 


Serviua 

nRV<9>IUl8JUQA>  WAS  (1885).  Hie  Berih  Congress  of 

1878,  by  its  revidoa  of  the  treaty  of  Sin  Stcfino,  rrmtcd  two 
states  in  the  Balkaa  Peninsula— the  principality  of  iiuigaria 
owning  a  nominal  stizerainty  to  Turkey,  and  the  autonomous 
province  of  eastern  Rumelia,  prcsidcti  over  by  a  Turkish 
governor-general,  and  apjiarcnily  mtcndcd  to  remain  in  close 
relations  with  the  porte.  This  settlement  came  to  an  end  when 
the  movement  in  favoOT  of  a  united  Bulgaria  culminated 
(Sqitcmber  i88j)  la  a  itvolution  in  the  Rumeliaa  GtpitaL 
PrhM»  Akaaader  of  Balgarfa,  recognizing  that  the  movaacnt 
was  irresistible  and  that,  nnless  directed  hy  authority,  it  mi^t 
degenerate  into  anarchy  and  dvil  war,  placed  himself  at  its 
hciii,  ant),  prixi-f  ling  to  Philippopolis,  formally  accepted  the 
government  of  the  united  Bulgarian  states.  As  it  was  assumed 
that  the  sultan  would  rciviiri  lii^  tLurn  by  force  of  arms,  the 
Dulgaro-Rumelian  fortes  were  concentrated  as  rapidly  as 
possible  near  the  Turkish  frontier.  Prince  Alexander,  however, 
had  taken  the  step  of  acknowledging  the  sultan's  suzerainty; 
and  Turkey  was  not  inclined  to  begin  a  war  which  would  probably 
cause  a  revolt  hi  Macedonia  aad  might  ead  by  leadaliv  Rasiisa 
influence  paramount  tn  Bulgaria.  But,  vdiite  a  conference  of 
ambassadors  wa^  v-inlv  discussing  the  situation  at  Constanti- 
nople, the  Gordiau  knot  was  cut  by  the  announcement  that 
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ServU,  nddog  compaMSiOtt  fat  tlw  aggnndiMflMBt  of  Bul> 
garia,  bad  eoiutitiUcd  luncU  tlw  chimiiicin  «l  Uie  tnUy  of 

Berlin. 

King  Milan  had  issucJ  orders  for  ihc  Servian  army  mobiliza- 
i'ion  on  t!ie  very  day  of  I'rincc  Alcxandw'*  proclamaiion  at 
Phiiiiii'o;-<''i-->,  -ii"!  laryt;  forces  were  lonrcr.trulcil  (Ociolitr 
iU-i3th}  on  ihe  Bulgarian  ironiicr.  On  the  19th  the  prince 
mderad  troops  to  the  quarter  thus  ibreateiwd,  but  it  seenu 
cerUin  that,  whilst  in  eastern  Ruoelia  every  preparation  had 
been  nude  for  war,  Prince  Afenuider  had  so  little  apeetatimi 
«L  (ud  wish  for,  a  war  witk  Servia,  that  few  oieanim  were 
tjucen  to  supply  the  needs  <rf  a  field  aimy  on  that  aide,  though 
foriificn  lions  wxrc  lir^nin  at  several  places,  ootaUy  It  Sofia  and 
Slivnitz.i,  towanis  ihc  end  of  October. 

Unlike  the  Servian  army,  whirh  contained  few  pennaneni 
units  and  consisted  mainly  of  milili.imen,  the  Mantling  army  of 
Bulgaria,  trained  and  commanded  ly  Russian  olTucrs  since 
iS77-iS;S,  was  organized  on  the  German  system  of  btiing  up 
relatively  strong  cadres  to  war  strength  and  (onaing  additional 
lanhi.  When  fully  nobilixed  the  field  amy  amnbcred  about 
SSflOO  men.  Tkt  Rnndlan  forces  (nuUtia)  eottaisted  in  all  of 
about  SSjaoa  WUU  Bcildca  Ibcie  feiees  was  the  "  Bandit 
brigade  "  of  Capta&i  Paidtn,  an  faregokr  force  aone  3000 
strong,  composed  of  Macedonians,  Turks,  Jews  and  other 
misccllanrous  volunteers.  This  force  did  g«>od  service  as  a 
lIvinK  right  wing  df  the  main  army.  It:  l!ie  IJulKuri^n  army  the 
whole  oi  thf  staff  and  supcrifir  n:iiLcrs,  ...iwell  .i.i  ahoat  half  the 
regini<:-::tal  captains,  were  Ru-.siaiis.  W  iu-n  liie  n:o'.jili;a' ion  of 
the  Bulcariasi  and  Rumclian  forces  was  decrectl  by  the  priiKe. 
the  whole  of  the  Russian  officers  were  at  once  withdrawn,  and 
the  heavy  task  ol  cxeating  a  staff  and  selecting  young  officers 
for  aO  the  lupcriof  fflmwiandi  had  to  be  undertaken  in  front  of 
the  csamy.  Moreover,  when  on  the  14th  «f  November  Milaa 
finally  dedared  war,  the  Bulgarian  forces  were  nesdy  Cur  away 
beyond  the  Palkans  on  the  Turkish  frontier.  The  Servian  main 
army  (undi  r  Kiiic  Milan),  and  the  army  of  the  Tiraok  promptly 
eroded  the  frontier  and  soon  came  in  {onlact  with  small  forces 
of  the  ettctny.  On  the  Timok  Vi'Ah-  or  noihinp  of  importance 
tCHik  place  throi;gh('iH  the  v.ar.  as  the  fona-s  opfxisinK  llie  arii'.y 
oi  the  Timok  near  \  i  !m  eflcciualiy  neutralized  that  force.  In 
front  of  Dn^Binan  and  Tro  the  Bulgarians  fell  back,  engaging 
in  stubborn  rearguard  combats  at  every  favwuable  place.  The 
Servian  "  Army  of  the  Nishav*  "  advanced  hat  alowly  and 
with  hohatiom,'  while  the  nmt  lUmm*  cwrtiow  «eie  nade 
by  Pif  Bce  Aloaader  and  hta  newly'liiinBed  staS  to  collect  their 
far-distant  troops  in  the  Slivm'tza  position.  Every  commander 
was  given  the  simple  order  to  march  on  Slivnltza.  The  civilian 
pojv.ilatian  w.is  warned  to  he  reaily  v.ilh  sujijilies  to  meet  the 
ttiwips  hy  the  roailiidc,  and  under  these  peculiar  i ondiiions,  nnd 
extraordinary  <l:t:tculties  of  n)untry  ami  weather,  the  Ilui);arians 
marched  on  the  decisive  point  at  the  highersi  possible  bpeed  of 
man  and  horse.  Some  remuhiUe  auuchcs  are  recorded:  the 
8th  infantry,  4500  stiong,  covered  59  a.  in  thirty-two  hours, 
leaving  only  lUtyHWP  men  behind;  the  3rd  and  part  of  another 
RumeUan  battalion  nacbcd  Sofia  10  exhausted  that  they  were 
sent  to  ihe  front  on  horseback,  two  men  to  each  horse;  the 

troo[>s  thai  Wi  re  sent  uji  Iiy  rail  were  parked  in  njxn  (rucks, 
silty  Rita  to  a  truck.  Ihc  furiu-is  tiitigy  displayed  had  its 
reward  on  the  field  of  battle  Ikiore  the  last  sliot  of  the  1-ittlc 
of  SlivnilM  w.--?  fired,  nearly  halt  oi  the  entire  fonei  of  Balgaria 
and  Runuli  I  ware  in  the  lines,  and  14,000  men  more  faced 
the  army  of  the  Timok  at  Widdin.  With  the  main  army— a 
striking  display  of  what  could  be  accomplUMd  by  patriotism 
and  vigour— were  fifty-six  pieces  of  artillery,  meet  of  which  had 
been  drasgcd  o«er  the  Balkan  poises  in  mid-wlatcr. 

The  position  of  Sllvnitaa,  haning  the  high  rood  between  N!sb 
and  Sofia,  hsd  been  extendvdy  fortifkcd,  but  when  the  Servians 
opened  th>  ir  at  lack  on  the  17th  of  November, there  were  hut  few 
irr.Dps  available  to  Occupy  the  works.  On  the  r;;:ht  of  the 
Iiiil;:.uian  line  was  the  Mcka  Krud  hciplii,  ocjupied  by  some 
battalions  under  Captain  Bcndcrev;  here  fighting  went  on 
thnufh  the  dun  iriatcr  day,  which  coded  with  a  gallant,  and 


for  tbe  tfina  meecMfiil,  tamXtr-tSiwA  by  A  Bn^silaB  bal> 

ulions  led  by  Benderev.  The  prince,  not  yet  ready  for  tbe 
offensive,  withdrew  these  troops  to  their  original  position.  In 
the  centre,  near  tliehij-di  road,  a  hot  and,  at  o.ie  moment  of  the 
day,  altntist  succc.'.sful  attack  of  the  Servians  endcti  with  their 
complete  repuLsc.  The  latter  had  had  17. coo  men  ngf.ir.st  the 
Bula^runs'  11,000;  yet  they  had,  cvinj;  mamly  to  faults  in  ifie 
superior  leading,  b«en  unsucees.sful.  Next  day  their  chance* 
of  victory  would  be  e\'en  less,  for  the  defenders  were  bouly 
fdnfaroed  fiom  Sofia,  and  on  the  18th  were  actually  somcuAat 
superior  in  anmben.  On  this  day  tbe  Servians  made  a  very 
heavy  attacfc  on  the  Bulgarian  left  wing,  which  waa  eventmOy 
repulsed,  though  not  without  great  difficulty,  by  the  newly 
arrived  troops  from  Sofia.  Later  a  half-hearted  attadi  was 
made  on  the  centre,  and  from  hij  position  on  Meka  Kfud  BcB* 
dcrev  ap,;iin  attacked  the  Servian  "  Danube  "  division.  On  tllJs 
day  a  Servian  division  pushed  the  BulgariatLs  out  of  Brcaak, 
but  made  no  farther  advance  ciiber  oa  Sofia  or  oo  the  left  flank 
of  the  Bulgarians  at  Slivnilaa,  in  spite  of  orders  to  do  so.  Ob 
the  19th  alarm  and  consternation  at  Sofia,  rati<ie<!  by  the  presence 
of  hostile  forces  at  Breznik,  were  so  great  that  Alexander  left 
the  fKwnmand  la  the  hands  M  his  chief  of  atafi,  Major  Guchev, 
and  hunted  hack  to  the  capital  bi  order  to  ongaaiae  tbe  detoKC^ 
The  Servian  leader  was,  however,  as  inactive  on  the  ipih  as  on 
the  iSth,  and  when  he  at  last  moved  forward  towards  Slivniiza 
it  was  only  with  a  fx)rtion  of  liis  force;  this  wits  driven  bi  k, 
by  a  detachment  from  the  left  winR  of  the  liul^arian  iK-sitinO, 
to  Rakita.  Afeanwhile,  the  active  liendcrcv  had  rctjpcncii  his 
attack  on  the  Danube  diviMtjn.  Twice  be  was  repulsed,  but 
hnally  at  about  S  P.M.  bis  battalions  carried  tbe  heights  held  by 
the  Servians.  A  little  before  this  the  Bulgarian  centre  likewise 
moved  forward,  and,  tlu^ugh  a  final  attack  of  the  Servians  on 
tbe  gap  caused  by  the  absence  of  the  Bulgarian  tmpa  detached 
towards  Bresnik  came  near  to  necess,  the  prtnoe  returned  to  the 
battlefield  to  find  his  troops  everywhere  victorious  and  driving 
the  enemy  before  them.  Two  days  later,  reoi^nised  and 
reinforced,  the  BiilgMtoni  tOOk  the  offeorivs  Mid  Cttlied  dK 
Dragoman  pass. 

On  the  J3th  Prince  Alexander  received  at  Traribrod  pro- 
posals for  an  armistice  from  King  Milan;  these  were  not  ac- 
cepted, and  tbe  Bulgarian  army,  crossing  the  frontier,  advanced 
in  several  columns  upon  FStot.  wiKre  the  army  of  tbe  Nitbava 
took  up  a  dcfensi%'e  position  in  the  town  and  on  the  sarrotmdtng 
heists.  A  two^ys'  cqptemeiit  foUowod  (s«tb  nod  aytb  «l 
November).  On  tbe  afith  the  Bulguiaw  were  inceeasftd,  b«t 
a  heavy  counter  attack  on  the  following  day  almost  sna'chcd 
the  victory  out  of  ihdr. hands,  and  it  was  only  after  .\  sevirc 
contest  lasting  eleven  hourii  that  (he  Servians  finally  gave  way. 
The  Bulgarians  were  not  permitted  to  reap  th<?  fnjitj  of  their 
success.  As  they  were  preparing  to  pursue  the  defeat rd  and 
now  greatly  demoralized  enemy  on  the  iSih,  the  Austrian 
minister  at  Belgrade  arrived  at  headquarters  and  bostiUtki 
ceased.  Tbe  intervention  of  Austria  saved  tbe  Servian  amy, 
whkh  was  greatly  demoralised,  and  ww  now  threatened  ^  tbe 
united  Bidfitrian  force  of  ncaily  sSiiMO  HMO*  Ob  tbe  same  day 
the  army  of  the  Timok  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  in  an  atta^ 
on  Vidin. 

Scrvia  escaped  almost  unpunished  from  her  war  cf  af^n-^Mou. 
The  young  Bulgarian  army,  with  its  improvised  stafT  .^n  i  newlv- 
appointed  field  officers,  displayed  admirable  marching  power 
and  ri[;liting  qualities,  and  the  Rumelian  militiamen  proved 
ihcmscivcs  to  be  good  soldiers.  The  Servians  had,  however, 
fought  with  great  bravery  aUo,  and  the  victory  must  be MCribcd 
in  the  main  to  tbe  penooal  influence,  the  stienuous  oncfticai 
and  the  sound  military  judgment  of  Prince  Aleaandcr;  and 
the  brief  hut  decisive  campaign  set  the  seal  to  Bulgarian  urity 

Btni.iocKAritv.— Dragoni  Edicr  von  Rahcnh6rv\,  Str^iefiaht 
Btlrachlunten  uber  dm  teMteh-htdwriteken  Kri/g  (Vienna,  '1M6); 
HungerbUhlcr,  Die  tekmtimriuhe  Afilitilrmitsion  nath  dtii^  5.-B. 
Kritgssthauplaiie  (Fraurnfeld,  ii^6):  von  Btlimek-Wairaolm.. 
terbisch-buliariuke  Kritg  (Vienna,  1886):  A.  E.  von  Huhn,  /W 
Kemfi  4a  Bwiamm  mm  ttiw  JtaHmtUirnktU  (Lt&aig,  1W6:  Etm- 
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18%);  M&lttr,  Dff  tfrl,iick  huli,,:r,  .lu  Kritt,  §88$ 
(Hanover.  IB>S8);  Ri-f;i-n*purbky,  Du  Kam(<fe  tft  Mtrnttza  (Vienna. 
1895);  Per  lertniih-butf^'iriHhc  Knen  bn  zum  WafftnittUiUindf 
(Bcriio,  ldfi6);  Dtr  urbutk-biUianiihe  Knff..  on'  miiUanuhe 
Mm  (Bsriin.  iM7h  Kmm.  XUMnlff  --.ui  4em  Kritgim  in 

Z*it:  t.   Hy  JwrWirt  Mif  tefct  Kru^  (Bei&it.  1901) : 


Bujac,  Pr/cii  ^  fttW^Hei  tampaf^i  (onUmporamai  I.  Domt  Us 
VMKUU  (LimofEcs  and  Pari*). 

•  tWilll,  tie  matt  impoitMit  plaai  of  the  team  S€»amut» 
Ottt.  ocd.  Pedaliacae),  b  that  «luch  it  uaed  thnnghaut  India 
and  oUier  tropical  countries  for  the  sake  of  the  dl  expressed 
fiom  its  seeds.  5.  indicum  is  a  herb  1  to  4  fi.  high,  with  the 

lowtr  Iljvcs  on  long  ^^t.ilks,  ljroa<l.  coarsely  io<iihcd  or  lobed. 
The  ii[)p<-r  luavcs  arc  IjiiCLolat'j,  and  Ijcar  in  llioir  axils  curved, 
tubular,  t'.vij  llowcr-,  tai  !i  al  ou!  J  in.  long,  and  pinkish 

orycllij.v;  h  ill  colour.    1  he  four  itUmcos  arc  of  unequal  length, 

with  a  trace  of 
a  fifth  stamen, 
and  the  two- 
celled  ovary 
ripens  Into  a 
two-valvcd  pod 
with  numerous 
seeds.  The 
plant  has  l>ccn 
(  ullivatcd  in  the 
tropics  from 
time  immemo- 
rial, and  is  sup- 
posed on  philo- 
logical jminds 
to  have  been 
disseminated 
from  the  islandx 
of  the  I:iillan 
Archipelago , 
but  at  present 
it  is  not  known 
with  certainty 
in  a  wild  state. 
The  plant  vanes 
in  tilt  coloor  of 
the  flower,  and 
especially  in 
that  of  the  seeds, 
•'whirh  range 
from  light 
yellow  or 
whitish  to 
black.  Sesame 
oil,  otherwise 
luiown  as  gin- 

or  to  (not  to  be  ooaJbooded  with  tbu  derivad  from 

 Sa  M^ra,  knewa  aider  the  same  venncdat  Banc), 

b  very  laif^jr  Wed  Cor  tbe  aaaie  fmrpoics  as  olive  ofl,  and, 
although  kaa  widely  known  by  name,  is  commercially  a  much 

nu  .rc  in.poitant  oil.  The  oil  i";  ini  ludi  d  in  I  he  IivJianand  Colonial 
Addtridiim  (n,(>j)  to  the  Hrili>h  I'harniiu  >  .;h  ia.  The  seeds  and 
leaves  also  are  u^ed  by  the  natives  as  ik :ii  iK  :  ts  and  for  other 
Otcdicinal  i)uri>.)!.is.  The  soot  obtained  in  Imrning  the  oil  i& 
aaid  to  constitute  one  of  the  ingredients  in  Indi.i  or  Chinese  ink. 
Tbe  plant  might  be  cultivated  with  advantage  in  almoat  all  the 
tfepkal  and  semi-tropical  colonics  o(  Britain,  but  will  not 

SUCC<H-<!  in  .iny  p.irt  of  K  jrripo. 

A  dilail.  <!  a<;f  uuit  of  it;  In -I on,'  an.  i  tlio  i  nil  i ;  ion  of  the  plant  in 
India  is  '.;ivin  by  bir  G.  Watt,  Di^y.jn.^r ;  f(  '      :omic  Producti  0/ 

8ES0STRIS.  the  name  of  .1  Icpi  ndar,-  kin;:  >  1  l^gypt.  Accord- 
iog  to  Herodotus,  Dio.loru.'i  Sirulus  (who  c.'.lis  him  Sesoosis)  and 
Stnd)0,  be  conquered  the  whole  world,  even  Scy  thla  and  Ethiopia, 
divided  Egypt  bto  administrative  districts  or  nomcs,  was  a 
p«at  hs^ilver,  and  introduced  a  «ystem  of  caste  aad  the  WMiMp 
elSanpis.  He  baa  been  considered  a  componod  of  Sett  I.  and 
IIn  bdMigbig  to  tbe  XDCtb  Dynasty.  la  IfaMttao^ 


fwn  ^tirv  4n<)  THaua.  iltiUiiul  rfnh  fa*  OMI 

S<---inie  [Stiitnum  jWiVam). 
I,  {'ornlU  flit       n  -Ai-Ax  ?-t.uiii  :i». 
a,  Flower  after  removal  of  coroUs. 
i.  Ovary  cut  leagthwiaB. 
4,  Fruit. 

J,  Seed  cut  lengthwise.  3  and  s  cnlari;e ! 


however,  he  occupied  the  place  of  the  aaoond  Scawoari  (formerly 
read  Uscrtcsen)  of  tbe  Xlltb  Dynasty,  and  his  name  is  now 
usually  viewed  as  a  comiption  of  ScnwosrL   So  far  as  is  known 

no  Egyptian  king  penetrated  a  day's  ji-jrniy  l)cyond  the 
Euphrates  or  into  Asia  Minor,  or  touched  the  continent  of 
EuroiK-.  The  kings  of  the  XVIIlth  and  XlXth  dynasties  wire 
the  greatest  conquerors  that  K^ypt  ever  produced,  and  their 
records  are  clear  on  this  [xjint.  Scnwosri  III.  raided  south 
Palest iite and  Ethiopia,  and  at  Scmna  Licyond  the  second  cataract 
set  up  a  stela  of  conquest  that  in  its  expressions  recalls  the 
stelae  of  Scso9tris  in  Herodotus:  Scsostris  vay,  tberefoie,  be 
the  highly  magnified  portrait  of  this  Phataob.  Kbfam,  the 
powerful  but  obacuio  Hykaoa  king  of  Eg>7)t,  whose  prcnoinen 
might  he  pronounced  SwcaerearC,  is  perhaps  a  possible  proto- 
type, for  objects  inscriljetl  with  his  name  have  been  fojul  from 
Bagdad  to  Cnos.sus.  Scsostris  is  evidently  a  mythical  Ii^ure 
dlculatcd  to  satisfy  the  pride  of  the  Eg^jiti.ms  in  their  ancient 
achievements,  after  thry  h.id  come  into  contact  with  the  great 
conquerors  of  Assyria  and  Persia.  When  we  recollect  that  the 
Ethiopian  Tcarchus  (Tirhaka)  of  the  7th  century  B.C.,  who  was 
hc^lcssly  worsted  by  the  AaQfrians  and  scarcely  ventured 
outside  the  Nile  valley,  was  cicdlted  by  Megasthcnes  (4th 
centur>)  and  Strabo  with  bavinf  extended  his  conquests  as 
far  as  India  and  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  it  is  net  soipiiiing  if 
the  dim  figures  of  antiquity  were  magnified  to  a  less  d^iee.  la 
the  case  of  Tearchus,  the  miscellaneous  levies  which  be  CBipIoyed 
himself  and  those  which  com|M)«ctl  the  Egyptian  and  A^yrian 
armies  op[>osed  to  him,  and  the  laniis  that  t^ryjit  and  Ethio[iia 
tra<led  with,  must  all  have  been  (oun'td,  partly  through  mis- 
understanding, partly  through  wilful  perversion,  to  his  empire. 

Hcriwlotu'  ii.  loj.iii ;  Di<-)d.  Sir.  i.  J.VSQ;  Strabo  xv.  p.  fify;  see 
alsoarticle  K'.vi  r ;  ard  Kurt  Si-thc.  "  Sesostrii,"  I900,  in  his  L'r.lrrt. 
s.  C*uM.  If.  AittTtunukuadc  Agypunt,  tome  iu  (F.  Ll.  O.) 

SESSA  AURUNCA,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Campania, 
Italy,  in  tbe  province  of  Casetta,  on  the  S.W.  ahipe  of  tbe  eitiact 
voioino  of  Rooca  Monfina,  37  m.  by  nB  W.n.W.  of  Caaerta 

and  so}  m.  E.  of  Formia  by  the  branch  railway  to  Sparanise, 
666  ft.  above  sea-level.  Pop.  5945  (»own),  22,077  (commune). 
It  is  siMnti:  !  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sucssa  Aurunra,  on  a 
small  aillucni  of  the  Liri.  The  hill  on  which  SesAa  lies  is  a  m.iss 
of  volcanic  tufa.  The  town  contains  m.iny  ancient  ren-.ains, 
notably  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  bridge  in  brickwork  of  twenty  one 
arches,  of  substructures  inopus  retictdalum  under  the  church  of 
S.  Benedetto,  of  a  building  in  opus  quadratnm,  supp>oscd  to  have 
been  a  public  portico,  under  the  monaatCQT  of  S.  Giovanni, 
and  of  an  anphithcatie.  Ibe  Bomaawqae  cathedral  ia  a 
baaakawftbaTiidtcdpottidoaad  aaaveaad  two  ablea  begoa 
in  1 103,  a  mosaic  pavement  in  tbe  Coamatesque  style,  a  ^od 
ambo  resting  on  columns  and  decorated  with  mosaics  showing 
traces  of  Moorish  influence,  a  Picschil  iMmkl  'l  runi,  .md  an  organ 
gallery  of  similar  style.  The  jMjrtal  has  curious  sculptures  with 
scenes  from  the  life  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  In  the  principal 
streets  are  memorial  stones  with  inscriptions  in  honour  of 
Charles  V.,  surmounted  by  an  old  crucifix  with  a  OMlHle  OOSa. 
The  hills  of  Scssa  arc  celebrated  for  their  wine  ' 

The  ancient  chief  town  of  tbe  Aurtinci,  .Aurunca  or  Au900a« 
is  believed  to  have  lain  over  leee  fL  above  the  level  of  tbe  tea, 
on  the  namnraoiitb-westera  e^ef  tbe  cniact  oatcr  of  Rocca 
Mooflba.  Hoe  iobw  lemains  of  Cyclopean  Baionijr  bat 
tbe  aica  endesed,  about  100  yds.  by  so,  is  tooannO  feraay^ng 
but  a  detached  fort.  It  dates,  doubtless,  from  a  lime  prior  to 
Roman  supremacy.  In  B.C.  the  town  was  abandoned,  tinder  the 
pressure  of  the  Sidicini,  in  favour  of  the  site  of  the  rr,<xlcrn  Scssa 
The  new  town  kept  the  old  name  until  313.  when  .t  I-atin  colony 
under  the  name  Sucssa  Aurunca  w,-is  founded  he  re.  It  was  among 
tbe  towns  that  had  the  right  of  coinage,  and  it  manufactured 
carts,  baskets,  &c  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  a  place  of  some  import- 
ance. Tbe  triamvid  settled  some  of  their  veterans  here,  whence 
it  appeals  as  ColontaJttBaPdfaiCtaHicaSaeaBa.  Frominscrip- 
tions  it  sppcais  that  Matidia  tbeyooa(er,sister-fai-lawof  Haddaa, 
bad  property  in  tbe  dbtrict.  It  waa  not  oa  a  Ui^roed,  bat  oa  a 
'  bctwaaalhaViaApplaat)IiBt«iaiaaRdthaVIaI.atiBa 
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at  Teaotun:  tile  pavement  of  the  road  between  the  latter  place 

anfl  Sucssa  is  in  places  well  preserved,  especially  in  ir  'I  i am  ,  and 
so  is  that  of  a  road  ascending  f  rom  Suc&sanortlm  ir  l  luwuttis  the 
crater  mentioned. 

St-c  A.  AveoA,  Monumenli  d<%i  liidui  Mc Um^^.^U  (Naples,  1903), 
L        srjq.  (T.  A».) 

SESSION  (through  Fr.  frooi  Lai.  itsiio,  udcrc,  10  sit),  the  act 
of  :iittiag  or  the  state  of  being  icatcd,  more  generally  the  sitting 
together  or  aMcmhty  ol  a  body,  judicial,  lcgi»ki»vc,  &c.,  for  the 
Iranhactiun  of  its  business, and aUolhctlmcduring  which  the  )>ody 
itts  until  its  adjournment  or  dispersion.  A  session  of  parliament 
It  ICCfconed  from  its  assembling  till  prorogation;  usually  there 
it  one  iraiiftn  in  each  ym.  In  particular  tlie  tem  it  aiiplkd  to 
thB  dttiB^  of  vuiiM*  jodldd  eoatU,  atptcidly  erioiiiial,  such 
as  Uie  MMKMH  of  tte  CtBtal  CAniaal  Cooit  la  ImmI^  The 
BtUngs  of  the  Justice*  of  the  peace  or  magtstratea  bi  the  Uiuted 
Kingdom  arc  "  sessions  of  the  per.  r  "  f  r  r]if.  transaction  of  the 
judicial  buiiness  coniniiltcd  to  them  by  statute  or  by  their 
commission.  These  are  either  "petty  sessions,"  courts  of 
summary  jutisdiciion  held  by  two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace 
or  by  a  stipendiary  or  melro;)olitan  jxjlicc  maKistralc  under 
Statute  for  the  trial  of  such  caiK-s  as  arc  aot  of  sufficient  import* 
anrc  lo  be  tried  before  quarter  M.-ssions,  OC  foC  a  {KcUlDfaiary 
inquiry  into  indictable  odeocei  (see  JusziGE  <ir  m  FucB  and 
SuinuKV  JtnusDicnoN).  Tht  ''tpedat  ■nilnDt*'  of  the 
justices  are  held  for  liccn^ng  purposes^  styled  **  Brewster 
tetriem,"  or  for  carrying  out  the  provisioitt  of  the  Highway 
Acts,  &c.  The  only  sessions  which  are  "general  s<'ssiona " 
of  the  peace  arc  now  "  <niarter-sc9sions  "  (?.».).  The  supreme 
court  of  Scotland  is  termed  th:  "  Court  of  Session  "  (sec  Scot- 
LAKu),  and  the  name  is  given  in  the  Presbyterian  church  lo  the 
lowest  ecclesiastical  court,  composed  of  the  elders  of  the  church 
presided  i^vcr  by  the  minister.  In  the  Established  Church  of 
Sco:  I   ;  1  t  .is  is  usually  styled  the  "  Kirk-session." 

SBSTSTT.  the  name  given  to  the  second  lUvliioq  of  A  aonaet, 
which  mart  consist  of  an  octave,  of  eight  Hues,  suooeeded  by 
a  lOtCtt,  of  six  Unctk  In  the  IIMWl  course  the  rhymes  arc 
tmaied  abe  |  abe,  hot  tidt  fa  not  necessary.  Early  Italian 
sonnets,  and  in  particular  those  of  Dante,  often  close  with  the 
rhyme-arrangement  otc  \  cba;  but  in  languages  where  the 
sonority  of  syllables  is  not  so  great  as  it  is  in  Italian,  it  is  datiger- 
Ous  to  leave  a  pcriot!  of  five  lines  bel\Veen  one  rhyme  aud  another. 
In  the  cjuatorzain,  there  is  properly  S|KaLIng  no  ^tett,  but  a 
quatrain  followed  by  a  couplet,  as  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare's 
to<alled  "  Sonnets."  Another  form  of  sesiett  has  only  two 
rhynct,  |  a6  |  oi;  as  is  the  case  in  City's  famous  sonnet 
"  Ota  the  Death  of  Richard  Wcit."  Thb  tcstett  should  mark 
tihe  tim  of  caotlon  hi  the  soaaet;  as  •  nde  It  nay-be  JsU  \hat 
tlie  oetave  having  beea  ntore  or  lets  objective,  in  the  teitett 
reflection  shouhl  make  Its  appearance,  with  a  tendency  to  the 
subjective  manner.  For  example,  fn  Matthew  Arnold's  in- 
,  ■  i  .s  "  The  Belter  Part,"  the  rough  inquirer,  who  has  had  his 
own  way  i&  the  octave,  is  replied  to  as  soon  as  ihc  sc&tcll  cou- 

"  So  answcrctt  thou  ?  But  why  oot  rather  My: 
*  Hath  Man  no  secowl  life  ?  Piuh  thit  ow 
Mat*  itruUy.  then,  At  inmard  judge  obey  I 

Wordsworth  and  Milton  are  both  remarkable  for  the  dignity  with 
which  they  conduct  the  downward  wave  of  the  sesieit  in  their 
sonnet.  The  French  sonneteers  of  the  16th  century,  with 
Ronsard  at  their  head,  preferred  the  softer  sound  of  the  arrange- 
ment aab  I  ccb  \.  The  German  |>oels  have  UUal^MVcrcd 
between  the  English  and  the  Italian  forms. 

SESTIMA*  one  of  the  most  elaborate  forms  of  verse  employed 
by  the  medieval  poets  of  Provence  and  Italy^  and  retained  In 
occasknal  use  by  the  modem  poeu  of  Western  Europe.  The 
aeheme  en  which  the  icadna  b  bnilt  vaa  the  fitvendon  of  the 
great  tro«ibadoar»  Anunt  Danlet  (d.  1199).  wfw  wrote  many 
sestlnas  in  the  lingud  di  si.  Dante,  a  little  later,  wrote  scstinns 
in  Italian,  and  of  these  the  most  famous  is  (hat  beginning  "  Al 

poco  gloiBO  ad  al  gnn  cerchio  d'  ombn."  la  the  Ai  M^ari 


Ehquio,  Dante  adnuts  that  he  copied  the  structure  of  his  sestlnas 

from  Aritaut  Daniel;  "et  nos  cum  sccuti  sumus,"  he  s.a>-s,  a/ter 
praLiing  the  work  of  the  Provengal  poet.  Thescstina,  in  its  pure 
medieval  form,  is  independent  of  rhyme;  it  consists  of  six 
staixzos  of  six  lines  each  of  Uonk  vcntc.  This  recurrence  of  the 
number  six  gives  its  name  to  the  poem.  The  final  words  of  the 
first  stanza  appear  in  inverted  order  in  all  the  others,  the  order 
as  bid  down  by  the  Provencals  being  as  follows: — 
/osMc,  ^dste,  tetrad,  d€atji,  bdjtta.  T9  thoe  sis  Stanits 
folfa»cd  a  Mwodls,  or  tmvl,  of  three  Inica,  fat  wUch  all  the  sb 
key-words  were  repeated  in  the  folloaing  older: —  b-<,  d-t,  J-a. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  there  was  some  symbolic  mystery 
involved  in  the  rigid  elal>oral:on  of  this  form,  from  which  no 
slightest  divergence  was  permitted,  but  if  so  this  cryptic  meaning 
has  been  lost.  Petrarch  cullivaled  a  slightly  modit'icd  scstira, 
but  after  tite  middle  ages  the  form  fell  into  disuse,  until  it  was 
revived  and  adapted  to  the  French  language  by  the  poets  of  the 
Plciade.  in  particular  by  Pontus  de  Tliyard.  In  the  19th  century, 
the  sestina  or  sextine  was  assiduously  cultivated  by  the  Comte 
de  Cianwnt,  who,  between  tSjo  and  1848,  wrote  a  large  nmaher 
of  examples,  [ndudedinUtCiaR/ da  A<url  (1854).  Hcieiloved 
the  example  of  Petrarch  rather  than  of  the  Proven^l  trouba- 
dours, by  introducing  two  rhymes  instead  of  the  rigoiota  blank 
VSRM.  A  scslina  by  Cramont,  bcginn^ng^— 

"  L'^tang  qtii  »'<kl.>irf it  au  milieu  di  »  feuiTtages, 
La  mare  avec       joncs  rulun-int  .lU  Mileil, 
N.>«  tlutiik-i  tic  Ikur*,  >e<  inscctcs  volagcs 
Mechorment.  Longucment  an  CPNI  di  Inai  rivagsa 
I'crrF,  et  les  yeux  remplis  d'un  inlnte  vcnaeQ, 
j'etoute  I'tau  qui  reve  en  son  tiHc  Mmmeil," 

has  been  recommended  to  all  who  wish  to  "  triumph  over  the 
innumerable  and  terrible  difhculties  "  of  the  scstina,  as  a  perfect 
model  of  the  form  in  i||S"p(eciae  and  dsMiC purity/'  Theeailieit 
aeitin'a  in  English  was  puUithad  ta  i>77 1^  Ife  Gotse;  this  wat 
eooipoted  accordlBg  to  the  aichaic  fbnn  of  Amaut  DaaicL 
Since  that  time  it  tas  been  frequent)^  employed  by  English  and 
American  writers,  particularly  by  Swinburne,  wl\o  has  com;^^i£-,l 
*omc  beautiful  sestinas  on  the  rhymed  French  pattern;  of  these, 
that  beginning  "  I  saw  my  soul  at  rest  upon  a  day  "  is  pK  rhaps 
the  finest  example  of  this  poem  existing  in  English.  Mr  Swin- 
burne is,  moreover,  liLe  Petrarch,  the  author  of  an  astonishing 
fo«r  dt  force,  "  The  Complaint  of  Lisa,"  which  is  a  double  scsliBa 
of  twelve  verses  of  twelve  lines  each.  The  scstina  was  cultivated 
in  Germany  in  the  >7th  centuiy,  particuMy  by  Opiu  aad  \f 
WeckhcfUn.  In  the  19th  ceatuiy  an  attempt  was  mad^  wot 
wUbout  toGcaat^  lo  csnposa  CennB  ttitlnaa  fadlskgne,i*Ha 
the  double  sesllns  itself  b  aot  unkaowB  la  Geraaaa  literatore. 

SESTRI  LEVANTS  (anc.  Stgesia  Tipdiontm),  a  seaport  of 
Liguria,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Genoa,  from  which  it  is  2?]  ra. 
distant  by  tail,  33  ft.  alxjvc  sen-level.  Pop.  (1901)  30J4  (toivni; 
T?,03R  (commune).  It  is  both  a  summer  and  *  winter  resort,  » 1th 
fine  views.  Part  of  the  town  Is  situated  on  a  promontory  { : 50  ft  ) 
between  two  bays.  The  ancient  town  was  the  port  of  exportatioo 
of  the  slate  of  the  dbtrict,  for  we  hear  of  a  place  colled  TiguHa 
or  Tegulata  on  the  coast -road;  but  we  know  practically  irrfhhg 
of  the  political  condition  of  the  district  in  Ronutn  tinacs. 

ivnu  fOUJUItl,  a  town  of  Ugmb,  Italy,  la  the  province 
of  Genoa,  4  m.  W.  of  that  town  oo  the  eoait.  Pop.  (1901) 
1 7,3^5.  It  has  important  shipbuilding  yards  and  iron  works 
with  factories  for  macaroni,  matches  and  tobacco,  tannencs 
and  saw-mills,  and,  in  the  vicinity,  aJasbaster  quarries.  A  mik 
and  a  half  west  is  Pegli,  also  a  favourite  seaside  resort.  wt!h 
beautiful  walks  and  hne  villas,  among  which  the  Villa  F'alli  vicini, 
v  ir  h  rare  trees  and  fantastic  buildings,  fountains  aud  grouoca,  k 

sent  («#  aoooidiag  to  DillmaaB,  "settii^''  or  ^dv"; 
Septus^nt,  Phflo  aad  Kcw  TniaaMat,       bat  s  Chsoa.  i.  t 

£^  in  A  ;  Josephus.  Zf6te,  Vu|g.  SUk),  bk  Gen.  hr.  ts,  a6  (J) 
and  v.  3-S  (P),  the  son  of  Adam.  At  the  age  of  105  he  bcgit 
Etios;  he  lived  in  all  qu  yca'S.  Scth  was  born  after  the  murdcf 
of  Abel,  and  in  iv.  25  a  popular  etymology  u  given  of  his  Dame^ 
,  Adua'a  Wife  oltad  hb  aame  Seth* "  Far  God."  Hllh  tbi^ "  trtb 
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appointed ,  ih^h ,  me  aaotbcr  seed  instead  of  Abel."  It  is  further 
•aid  that  after  EaM  was  bora,  neil  began  to  worship  Yahwch. 
Appucntfar  Cica.  iv.  »$,  s6  had  ao  otii^iial  connexion  with  J.'s 
MOiy  of  ua  entUaa,  vUeb  apealct  «f  Yahweh  fredy  Irom  the 
oatiet.  As  Enos  Is  a  Hebrew  vM  for  aaa^  ft  li»PMlNd)|)r  derived 
from  a  tradition  in  which  Enos  was  the  bat  man.  An  examin- 
ation of  the  Sclhite  genealogy,  vv.  IJ-»7,  Kenan,  Mahalald, 
Jarcd,  Enoch,  Melhusdcsli,  Lamcck,  shows  that  it  is  a  ilightly 
diflcrcnl  version  of  the  Cainitc  genealogy,  iv,  17-18,  Cain  (Heb. 
Kayin),  EmotM,  Irad,  Mekujatl,  MtiMmoei,  Lamech.  Seth  is 
named  in  the  opening  genealogy  of  Chronicles,  i  Chron.  i.  i, 
and  in  Luke's  genealogy  of  Christ,  Luke  iii.  j8.  The  iiebrew 
test  of  Ecdcsiasticus  xlix.  16  has  "And  Shem  and  Seth  and 
£wnh  wen  viaitcd,"— pratabbr  wUli  divine  fovoiu-;  the  Cteck 
tviiioii  nmi, "  Sb«  nd  Sedi  vctaibifM  iinong  mm.'* 

In  Num.  xriv.  17,  the  Auttoifaed  Venloa  has  **  the  children 
of  Sheth  "  in  a  list  of  nations;  the  Hebrew  Is  the  same  as  Seth 
in  Genesis.  The  passage  m.iy  perhaps  indicate  that  Seth  was 
originally  the  ouse  of  a.  tribe.  The  "  Seth  "  of  Numbers  is 
■ometimes  identified  with  the  Beidouin,  who  appear  as  Sutu  in 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  inscriptions.  But  the  Revised  Version 
takes  the  word  tlith  as  a  common  noun,  "  tumult,"  umI  otkcrs 
interpret  it  as  "  pride     cf.  Gray's  Nmmbtrs,  p.  371. 

If  the  ten  patriarchs  of  Gen.  v.  (tee  Noah)  correspond  to  the 
ten  gwinitivr  kin|»  of  Babjrloa,  Setb,  as  leoond,  will  eoncqmid 
irilb  the  Adapo  « tlie  BabyloiiiBa  iucriptioiM,  the  Alaptna  or 
Adaparos  of  Bcrosus.  The  two  have  been  compared  in  that 
Ad.-tpawaft  demiurge  and  Logos;  and  Seth  figures  as  the  Messiah 
in  l.  'rr  Jewish  iradiiion.'  We  may  also  note  the  resemblance 
between  the  names  Sheth,  Set,  the  E^ptian  go<l  of  w.ir,  and  the 
Nittitc  deity  Suteh,  The  latter  h.as  been  5up[>osetl  to  he  a 
Hyksos  or  Semitic  dciiy  and  to  have  some  cooncxion  with 
Sheth;  but  Cheyne  and  Mullcr  reject  this  vjev.'  Seth  h  Also 
ideotifkd  with  Moab  or  the  land  of  Moab.* 

A  iDHi  of  Christian  and  Jewish  tradition  has  gathered  round 
the  laae  of  Seth.  Philo,  De  peslerhn  Caini,  \  exphins  the 
•tmetametiilngTonffiiit,"  watering  "or"  irrig.ation,"connertlng 
it  with  the  Hebrew  root  Sh  Th  11.  Josephus.  AnI.  [.  ii.  3,  tclk 
us  that  Seth  was  a  virtuous  man,  and  that  bis  descendants  lived 
in  perfect  harmony  and  happiness.  They  dLscovcrcd  astronomy, 
and  iiLvrribed  their  dtKOveriesoo  two  pillars,  one  of  which,  says 
Josephus,  survived  in  his  time.  In  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (ist 
century  a.o.)  the  name  of  Seth's  wife  is  given  as  Axura.  In  the 
Ascension  of  Isaiah  (ist  century  iUli>)  Seth  is  seen  in  heaven. 
Jn  the  Booit  of  Adam  and  Eve  S00-900)  Sclb  Is  described 
M  perfectly  heautifid,  She  Adam,  eidy  noio  bcaatifiiL  Seth 
was  the  last  child  born  to  Adam ;  he  grew  in  stalniC  and  atfenfth, 
and  bcfan  to  fast  and  pray  strenuously.  A  Gnostic  sect  took 
thr  n:, r':;-  Selhians.  (W.  IT.  "r  ^ 

SETiA  (mod.  Scue,  52  m.  by  rail  S.E.  of  Rome),  an  iiii.cnt 
town  of  Latium  (adjeclum).  Italy,  on  the  south-west  edge  of  the 
Volscian  mountains,  overlooking  the  Pomptinc  Marshes,  1047  it. 
above  Ks-level,  and  over  900  ft.  above  the  plain.  It  was  an 
mocirat  Vobdao  town,  a  member  of  the  Latin  league  of  499  B.C., 
which  became  a  Latin  colony  in  38 1  b.c.  and ,  owing  to  t  he  si  rengt  h 
cf  itf  position  as  a  ffonti«  iocticM,  k  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  mffitary  history  of  Rome  vp  to  the  time  of  Solh,  by  whom 
it  was  captured  in  82  B.C.  Under  the  empire  it  was  well  known 
for  its  wine,  which  .Au^stus  preferred  even  to  Falemian.  Con- 
»(lerab!e  remair if  city  walls  exist,  built  of  large  blocks  of 
limestone  in  the  jxjlygonal  style.  Thus  style  may  also  be  seen 
in  several  terrace  walls  belonging  to  a  later  date,  as  is  in<liratcd 
by  tbe  careful  jointing  and  bossing  of  the  blocks  of  which  tbcy 
MS  eomposcd.  Such  intentional  archaism  is  by  no  means 
—commoa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  The  modern  town, 
oea^yittg  the  aadeot  dte,  is  an  episcopa]  tee,  with  a  much- 
MoradtjtlxnitniyGotlikcatbednL  hipb(ioo>)6944(<own), 
to,8j7  (commune).  At  the  foot  of  the  UU  on  which  the  town 
Itands  are  considerable  remains  of  Roman  villas.        (T.  As.y 

'  A.  Jcrcmias.  Das  A.  T.  im  LUkle  dei  alltn  Orients,  p.  llS. 

*  Eruyci.  BMUa,  "  Stth,"  "  Egypt." 

*  e.  Meyer,  Dit  JtntUUa  imd  %irt  JtaMortUmmt,  fh  ai9> 


SET-OFF,  in  law,  a  statutory  defence  to  the  whole  or  to  a 
portion  of  a  plaiailil's  claim.  It  had  no  existence  under  tbe 
Enfllth  commoa  iaw,  beint  cicatcd  by  a  Geo.  U.  c  aa  lor  tho 
fcUefofiiHolvnldebtocL  Such  a  deieiKoeaiiU  be  pleaded  omlbr 
Ia  re^ett  tt  UMml  ddm  of  a  deinlte  character,  and  did  not 
apply  to  eases  in  which  'damages  were  claimed,  nor  to  equitable 
claims  or  drrr.irnl:  B  y  tlie  rules  of  the  Supreme  Court  (O.  XIX. 
r.  3)  a  defcndii;!  in  :iri  .iction  may  set  oS  or  set  up  any  right  or 
claim  by  way  of  i  vjoicrclaim  against  the  claims  of  a  plaintiff, 
and  such  sct-ofi  or  counterclaim  has  the  same  eflcct  as  a  state- 
ment of  cl.iim  in  a  cross-action.  (See  Pleaoikc  ) 

In  architecture,  the  term  set-off  is  given  to  the  horizontal  line 
shown  where  a  wall  is  reduced  in  tUckacw,  and  consequently 
Uio  pill  of  tbe  tUckcx  pooion  appears  projecting  befen  the 
UdnBtr.  In  pttnlht  tUi  b  generally  simply  chamCend.  In 
other  parts  of  «-ork  the  act-off  is  generally  concealed  by  a  pro- 
jecting string.  VVJiere,  as  in  parapets,  the  upper  part  projects 
before  the  lower,  the  break  is  generally  hid  by  a  corbel  table. 
The  portions  of  buttrcM  caps  which  recede  one  behind  another 
arc  also  callul  :,(  'i-off. 

SETON  (Famiiy).  The  Scolti^  family  of  Seton,  Seytonor 
Scatoun,  claims  descent  from  a  Dougali  Setoc  who  Uvcd'in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  I.  Sh  Richard  Maitland  of  t  *thiip«M. 
counted  seven  generations  between-  this  personage  aad  Sir 
Chriatopber  Seton  (d.  1^06),  tbe  fint  of  the  house  who  cmoim 
b  history  with  any  dbtinctnesa,  but  thesR  links  ai«  not  all 
supported  by  documentary  evidence.  The  name  was  derived 
from  the  Anglo-Norman  family  of  Say,  the  Anglo-Norman 
immigrant  being  supposed  to  liavc  given  the  name  of  Scy-toun 
to  the  lands  granted  to  him  in  Ea-st  Lothian.  The  family 
honours  include  the  earldoms  of  Wintoun  (cr.  1600)  and  Dun- 
fermline; of  F.glinton  through  marriage  with  the  Monlgomcrics; 
and  through  alliance  with  a  Cordon  heiress  a  Seton  became  the 
ancestor  of  the  carls  and  marquesses  of  Huntly  and  dukes  of 
Gordon.  The  Selons  were  connected  by  marriage  with  tho 
royal  family  of  Scotland,  and  also  with  tlie  D«nlMii»  UndHQii^ 
Hays  and  If aftlaads. 

Sir  C1TRI8TOPHEB  Seto>*,  son  am!  hc'r  of  John  de  Seton,  a 
Cumberland  gentleman,  and  his  wife  Erminia  I.ascclles,  w.\s 
bom  probably  in  1278,  since  his  age  is  given  in  March  iiuo  as 
twenty-one,  in  an  inquisition  into  the  lands  of  his  decca&cd 
father.  He  did  homage  for  these  in  October  of  that  year, and 
was  in  the  service  ol  hdvisud  1.  at  Lochmaben  in  1,104.  In  1J05 
he  came  into  possession  of  lands  which  had  been  granted  by  S& 
John  Seton  to  Robert  Bnice  and  bis  wife  Cfaiistiaa,  who  was 
perhaps  a  Ssieo.  Be  had  mstfiedabout  xjet  ChtiMiaa  Bnca^ 
sister  of  King  Kobert,  who  was  poaaibly  hb  second  eensiiL 
He  was  present  at  his  brother-in-law's  coronation  at  Scone  in 
IJ06,  and  saved  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Mtlhve.n  li'cr  in  the 
same  year.  According  to  Dugd.iie  he  shut  himself  up  in  Loch- 
doon  Castle  in  Ayrshire,  and  on  the  surrender  of  that  castle 
was  hanged  as  a  traitor  at  Dumfries  by  order  of  Edward  I.  He 
left  no  heirs.  His  widow  was  in  March  1J07  in  receipt  of  three 
pence  a  day  from  Edward  I.  for  her  support  at  the  monastery 
of  Sixhill  in  Lincolnshire.  She  was  afterwards  placed  in  tM 
custody  ol  Sir  Thomas  de  Gny.  liis  Cumberland  catstN» 
with  the  cBception  of  lifs  mother^  dower,  were  given  to  Robert 
de  Clifford.  Another  Seton,  John  de  Seton,  described  as  having 
no  lands  or  chattels;  was  hanged  for  helping  in  the  defence  of 
Tibbcrs  Castle,  and  for  aiding  in  the  murder  of  John  CcmyD, 
with  other  prisoners  of  war,  at  Newcastle  in  .August  1506. 

Sir  AiKXANi)f;R  Sfton  (d,  c.  ij6o)  was  probably  the  brother 
of  Sir  Christopher.  He  received  considerable  grants  of  land  from 
King  Robert  Bruce,  and  was  one  of  tbe  signatories  of  the  letter 
addressed  by  the  Sooltisb  nobles  to  the  pope  to  assert  the  in- 
dependence of  Soothad.  He  was  twios  sent  on  embassies  to 
Kniiand,  aad'la  tjss  hodcfeaded  the  town  of  Bcrwich  afsinat 
theEnglbh.  Re  agreed  wflh  the  Bagibh  to  tarretider  the  town 
on  a  certain  date  unless  he  received  relief  before  that  time, 
giving  his  eldest  surviving  son  Thomas  as  a  hostage.  On  the 
refusal  of  the  Scots  to  surrender  at  the  expiry  of  the  term  Thomas 
Seton  was  banged  in  sight  o(  the  gpuisoo.  This  inddeat  is 
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related  by  Fordun  and  Boecc,  bat  witb  Ineoiuistencies  th.it 
have  rendered  it  susiKct.  An  elder  s«in,  A!r\andcr,  had  perished 
in  1351  in  opposing  the  landing  oi  Kdward  Baliol;  according 
to  aomc  authorities  the  third  >on,  William,  was  hanged  with 
hll  brother,  but  he  is  generally  said  to  have  been  drowned  during 
the  liege;  bis  daughter  Margaret  married  Alan  de  Wintoun. 
The  tngk  dcMh  «f  yvong  TbocoM  S«(on  was  tlie  aobject  of  a 
iMllaa  of  *'  Setim'k  Sopt,**  printed  in  Shddoa'k  MkuMty  oj  Uu 
ScoUisk  Border;  of  e  tragedy,  Thr  SUgt  if  Btmkk  (1794. 
printed  i83i)  by  Edward  Jcmingham,  and  of  UOther  by  James 

Mill.T  fiS:.!). 

Su  W  ii  iiAM  Si  TON  of  Scton  {tl.  1J71-1393)  is  said  to  have 
been  cnnoblcxl  with  the  title  of  Lord  Scton,  and  his  heirs  laid 
claim  that  the  barony  of  Scton  wa^  tlio  oldest  in  Scotland.  By 
Us  wife  Catherine  Sinclair  he  had  eight  children.  John  suc- 
ceeded him;  Alexander  nurried  Eliiabcth,  liamhter  sad  heiress 
of  Sir  Adam  de  Gordon,  bgr  vdMOi  be  btCHW  tbe  aoCNtor  ot  the 
Coidou  of  HuDtJy. 

9b  Jomr  of  Setoa  (d.  c  1441)  «M  HkeB  prinsBr  at  UtmOdtm 
Rill  in  1402.  He  was  bosUge  in  En^and  for  tbe  cad  of  Douglas 
in  1405,  and  again  in  1423  for  James  I.  He  married  Lady  Janet 
Dunbar,  rlaughtcr  of  the  loth  carl  of  March.  His  »n  Sir  William 
was  killf<l  at  Vcrncuil,  fjKhling  on  the  French  side,  leaving  as 
heir  George  (d.  147H),  i<>t  I.or.l  Siton,  who  was  created  a  lord 
of  parliament  in  1448  as  Lord  Scton.  Ily  his  firHt  marriaKc  with 
Margaret,  d»tnh<iT  of  John  Stewart,  c.irl  of  liurhan,  he  had  a 
•on  John,  who  died  during  his  father's  lifetime.  lie  was  tuc- 
caeded  by  his  grandson  Geoxce,  and  Lord  Solon  (d.  tStXi,  «4io 
vas  n  Kholar  of  St  Andmis  and  Pkris,  and  in  cooimoa  teport 
•  necraraaoccr.  He  wet  ceptond  Igr  tbe  Fknlngi,  and  on  his 
relc-isc  fitted  out  and  maintained  a  ship  for  the  purpose  of 
haras!<ing  Flemish  travellers.  Hit  son  Geobge,  3rd  Lord  Seton, 
was  killed  at  l-  lotlden  in  1513-  He  redeemed  estates  which  his 
lather  had  sacrificed  to  support  his  enterprises  afrainst  the 
Flemings.  By  hi.s  marria^'e  with  Jatut,  i1,iiij;1iUt  of  Patrick 
Dunbar,  ist  earl  of  Bolhwell,  In-  IlII  a  son  George,  4th  Lord 
Seton  (d.  1549)1  who  aUowcd  C.ir  '.inal  Ueaton  to  escape  from 
cnslody  in  iS43t  and  received  considerable  grants  of  land  in  the 
eequd.  The  castle  and  church  of  Seton  were  burnt  by  Hertford 
inicvencefbr  tbepertbehad  taken  against  tbe  English  in  isu- 
Geoicb,  5th  Lord  Seton  (iS3o?-i5>5)>  «•*  •  fi"n  iriend  of 
Ifary,  queen  of  Scots.  He  was  present  at  her  marriage  with 
the  dauphin  in  1557,  and  three  years  later  he  was  again  in  France 
because  of  his  adhcreiire  to  the  old  rilifiion.  When  Mary  re- 
turned to  Scotland  he  became  privy  cuuiudlor  and  master  of 
the  houschohl,  but  four  years  latrr  he  ac.iin  f.mnd  it  advis.ible 
to  retire  to  France.  Mary  and  Darnlcy  spent  their  honeymoon 
at  Scton  Palace,  and  Mary  found  a  reUeat  there  after  the  murder 
of  Riaiio  and  a^ain  after  tbe  murder  of  Dainky.  She  ^lent 
tbe  night  before  Oubeny  Bill  under  Seton's  roof,  end  he  was 
waiting  for  her  on  her  cMape  from  LocUeven  in  May  1568.  He 
took  her  to  his  castle  at  Niddrie,  Linlithgowshire,  and  thence 
to  Hamilton.  A  week  later  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Langside. 
He  was  ^et  free  after  the  aswAinalion  of  the  regent  Moray,  and 
mailc  his  way  to  Flanders,  where  he  was  said  to  have  made  his 
living  as  a  wagoner.  He  was,  in  fact,  entrusted  by  Mar> '5 
supporters  with  a  mission  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  sought  in 
vain  to  secure  for  service  in  ScoUaod  two  regiments  of  Scots 
then  bi  Spanish  pay.  He  retunwd  borne  in  1571,  being  ap- 
pniHitly  TCConcaed  witb  tbe  govemaieot,  but  be  retained  his 
Catholicism  and  Ids  fHendshq>  for  Mary,  wbe  wrote  to  EKabeth 
in  I  s'^i  de- iring  a  p.a<yiport  for  l<ord  Scton  that  he  might  allcNnatc 
her  solitude.  In  15S1  he  was  one  of  Morton's  judges,  and  in 
1583  he  wxs  sent  ,as  amb.vsv.xdor  to  I'rancc,  where  he  sought 
interference  on  Queen  Mary's  behalf.  He  died  soon  after  his 
return  on  the  8th  of  January  1  ^S^.  The  5th  I-ord  .Scton  iisur.^ 
in  Sir  Waller  Scott's  Abbot.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  second 
and  eldest  surviving  son,  Robert,  who  became  6th  Lord  Scton 
•ndisteailof  Wtotouo.  Uistbinlaoa,Sir  John  Seton  of  Bams, 
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Mary  Seto.v,  one  of  the  "  Four  Maries  "  attendant  on  the 
queen,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  sth  Lord  Selon's  half-sister, 
being  the  daughter  of  the  4tb  lord  by  his  second  wife,  a  French- 
woman luuncd  Mary  Pieris,  maid  of  honour  to  Mary  of  Guise. 
She  had  been  educated  with  Queen  Maiy  in  France,  being  about 
a  year  older  than  her  mistress,  with  whom  she  returned  tO 
Sootiaad  in  1561.  She  hc^  Maqr  to  OKBpe  bam  LocUevca 
by  asBumiaf  bar  dotbes.  Later  ea  she  joined  her  at  Cailirie, 
and  toBibMd  with  bcr  in  ber  mious  prisons  aalS  tslls,  iriien 
prison  Vfe-bad  ondemined  her  liealth  and  spiiita.  Ae  retired 
to  the  abbey  of  St  Pierre  at  Reims,  and  she  was  stjll  UvWgthMib 
an  old  laity  of  seventy  lour,  in  poverty  in  1614. 

Robert  Seton  (d.  160.5)  succeeded  his  father  as  6lh  lord  in 
1585,  and  was  created  carl  of  Wintoun  in  1600.  He  married, 
about  1582,  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Hugh  Montgoroerie, 
3rd  earl  of  Eglinton.  His  sons  Robert  and  George  were  snccc^ 
sivejy  carls  of  Wintoun;  the  third,  Menader,  became,  in  l^Jtt 
fl(  bia  mother,  6tb  cad  of  EfUntea;  (be  fewtht  Tbaaia%'ww 
tbe  aaecator  of  tbe  SetoBs  of  OliTeaUNi. 

Geoice,  4th  earl  of  Wintoun  (1640-1704),  succeeded  his 
grandfather,  George  Seton,  3rd  earl,  in  1650.  He  saw  some 
service  in  the  Fren*  h  .army,  and  fought  against  the  Covenanters 
at  Pentland  and  at  Bothwell  Bridge.  By  his  s<Tor.>l  marriage, 
%«.:ih  Christian  Hepburn,  he  had  a  son  George,  who  quarrelled 
with  his  father  and  is  said  to  have  been  working  as  a  journeyman 
blacksmith  abroad  when  be  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1704. 
In  1715  the  5th  carl  joined  Kenmure  with  300  men  at  btoOat, 
but  it  was  against  his  advice  that  the  Jacobite  army  invaded 
KutffmttA  He  ma  lying  hi  the  Tower  under  sentence  of  death 
edien  beaneceeded  In  Baking  his  escape,  and  proceeding  to  tbe 
continent,  he  became  well  known  in  Rone,  where  he  was  graitd 
master  of  the  Roman  lodge  of  freemasons.  He  died  there  in  1 749. 
With  him  the  earldom  became  extinct,  bot It  WUItWfamd  IB 
in  favour  oi  the  carls  of  Eglinton. 


Some  of  tbe  cadet  branches  of  the  family  remain  to  be  BOtked; 
of  ParbnMth  in  Fife,  represented  by  Aiaefiesa 


The  Setofls 

sccndants,  arc  descended  from  Sir  Georae  S 
The  Scton*  of  Toueh,  ncir  Stirling,  descended  I 
Ist  carl  of  lluntly.  They  »-erv  hereditary-  armoiir  bfareni  and 
•quire .  <j(  t!;i'  Ixxly  to  the  kinj.  dtKnities  »hi;  h  la".^!.  in  th...  Irrrvi^ 
line,  to  the  S^.•tl>n-^t^■wans  in  1786.  From  the  S<  tim>  oi  Twuth  uerr 
dcsoin  l'xl  the  S-toii'"  of  Cullieg  or  Abcrcom.  The  Scl<in«  o(  ['rt  't  jn 
(Linlithgow)  and  EkoUund  (bwcdcn)  have  been  conncvted  with  the 
Siiedish  army  since  the  iSih  century  when  George  Scton,  a  mctchaai, 
aetttod  In  Stoekholm.  The  Sctons  of  Mclarum  descended  from 
William  Scton,  brother  of  the  1st  earl  ol  Huntly.  The  Pitmedden 
branch  was  an  offshoot  from  Mcldrum:  the  baronetcy  was  crrated 
(i6H<t)  for  thejudkie  Sir  .Mexander  Seton,  l>i>rd  Pitm«lden  (f.  l6]0- 
1710).  The  Sctoni  of  Mounic  again  were  a  branch  of  the  P*t- 
nieddrn  family;  one  of  their  house,  Lieut. -Colonel  AWundcr  Sctoo, 
74th  Highlanders,  was  in  charge  of  the  troops  on  the  ilMated 
''  Birkenhead  "  in  185^.  The  Setons  of  Cariston,  desrewded  from 
John,  second  son  of  the  6th  Lord  Seton,  obtained  thr  barony  Of 
Cariston  in  1 553.  Other  braoche*  are  Seton-Gordon  of  Erobo,  wnb  a 
baronetcy  created  in  1631,  and  Sttnn  of  Carlefon.  with  a  lurooetcy 
creatcii  in  iwa.  The  viscounty  of  Kin^>!'in  wat  i  rr.iicd  (or  Aln> 
andcr  Scton  (d.  1691).  third  s<m  of  the  3rd  earl  oi  Wintoun,  aad 
liccame  extinct  on  the  attainder  of  James,  3ed  efsfimint,  in  171^ 
See  HuNTLV,  Earls  and  Maroussses  of. 

AuTiioMnES.-^ir  lUchaid  Maitland,  HulMpy  tf  As  AMas  ^ 
Seton,  continued  by  A.  Seton.  ist  >nsoount  Kingston  (mod.  ed.. 


Glasgow  i8j9.  and  Cdinbiirgh  1830);  G.  Seton.  fke 
Houit  of  Sfion  (2  vols..  1  »i»6) ;  Sir  R.  Douglas.  Scots  Peerap,  new  cd. 
by  Sir  J.  D.  Paul;  CaUndar  of  Decumentj  rtlaltntjo  ScotUxud  io  the 


■  Rolls  "  »cri«;  and  G.  E.  C(okayne).  CompltU  PttrafL. 

SBTTBE,  a  long  upbdstcred  seat,  usually  high  backed  aad 
with  arms  at  each  end.  lu  ancestors  were  tbe  settle  and  thn 
diair^t  has  attematdy  wmhlfid  tbe  one  aad  the  otbcc 
It  b  broadly  dbtbigidihed  fram  tbe  many  vaiietiw  of  Mb  by 

being  intended  for  sitting  rather  than  recb'nJng — its  scat  is  of  tlv 
same  height  as  that  of  a  chair;  iu  arms  and  much  of  its  detaB 
are  (  hair  like.  It  dates  fr-iin  a!>out  the  middle  of  the  17th  centuy, 
but  examples  of  that  early  period  are  exceedingly  rare.  Thoe 
is  a  famous  one  at  Knole,  made  about  midway  between  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II .  and  the  revolution  of  1 688.  By  that  tiot 
the  settee  had  acquired  the  splendid  upholstery  and  convoluted 
woodwock  which  adocoed  the  end  of  '  ~ 
iatteiath 
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SETTEMBRINI— SETTLEMENT 


became  fa&hioiuible.  The  form  was  artlcM,  and  the  abtenct  of 
QphoUtcry,  save  on  the  seat,  produced  »  somewhat  angular 
cBccu  This  type  oC  arttee  waa  in  eneace  two  chain  with 
one  ael  «f  arms.  Chippendale  made  many  anch  pieces,  some 
«(  them  ot  great  beauty.  Aa  the  taste  for  carved  furniture 
waned  these  sturdy  seiteea  were  replaced  by  lighter  ones,  often 
gr.irfful  criOu>;h  i:i  outline — Hcpplcwhitc  and  Sheraton  were 
distinguiblicil  pruLtiliot'jcrs — but  partaking  more  and  more  of 
the  "  stufTcd-ovcr  "  tharacter.  Ti>e  desire  for  comfort  and 
ease  gradually  drove  out  the  original  idea  that  the  settee  was 
intended  only  for  sitting  Iwlt  upright.  Its  mo<lern  varieties  are 
many,  but  in  all  of  them  the  frame,  once  SO  lavishly  ornamented, 
is  almost  concealed  by  upholstery. 

SKmiUaUll.  UJIQl  (iSu-1877).  Italian  Btaa  «t  letters 
and  polbidan,  waa  horn  &i  Ni^ka.  At  the  agi  «f  tuenty-tvo 

he  waa  appointed  profeaaor  of  eloquence  at  Cataataio«  and 
married  Raffacla  Luigia  Faudtano  (183;).  While  ttill  a  young 

man  he  had  Itccn  arFct  tc  il  l)y  the  w:i\  c  oi  H I  leralism  then  spreading 
all  over  Italy,  and  soon  after  his  marriaj;c  he  began  to  conspire 
mildly  against  the  Bourbon  government.  Betrayed  by  a  priest, 
he  was  arrested  in  iSj<j  and  imprisoned  at  Naples;  although 
liberated  three  years  later  he  lost  hLs  professorship  and  had  to 
maintain  himself  by  private  lessons.  Nevertheless  he  continued 
to  conspire,  and  in  1S47  he  published  anonymously  a  "  Protest 
o{  the  People  o(  the  Two  Sidliea,"  a  icaliiins  indictnent  ol  the 
Boarfaon  govemnwnt.  On  the  advke  6t  UImA  he  went  to 
MalU  on  a  British  warship,  bat  althoogh,  when  King  PetdlBaad 
n.  granted  a  constitution  (16th  of  February  1848),  he  returned 
to  Naples  and  w.isgivrn  an  api>ointmcnt  at  the  ministr>'  of  educa- 
tion, he  soon  resigned  on  aetount  of  the  prevailing  chaos,  and 
retired  to  a  farm  at  rosilijxi.  When  reaction  set  in,  once  more 
Scttembrini  was  arrested  .15  a  suspect  (June  1840)  and  imprisoned. 
After  a  monstrously  unfair  trial,  he  an<l  two  other  "  politicals  " 
were  condemned  to  death,  and  nineteen  others  to  varying  terms 
of  iaipdMNment  (February  1851).  The  death  scntencea  were, 
however,  cannmatcd  to  impriaoBBaent  for  lif^  and  Settembrini 
waa  tent  to  th«  dmgMaa  of  Su  Stefuei.  There  he  remained 
for  right  years.  His  friends,  indiiding  Antonio  Vaxitd,  then  in 
England,  made  various  unsuccessful  attempts  to  Ubente  him, 
and  at  last  he  was  deported  with  sixty-five  other  jmlitical 
prisoners.  The  exiles  received  an  enthusiastic  wclromc  in 
Londun,  but  Scttcndirini  after  a  short  stay  in  England  joined 
bis  family  at  Florence  in  1S60.  On  the  formation  of  the  Italian 
Ungdom  he  was  appointed  profcs-sor  of  Italian  literature  at  the 
university  of  Naples,  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  literary 
pursuits.  In  1875  he  was  nominated  senator.  He  died  in  1877. 
Bia  chief  woffc  is  hia  ZoiM  it  Mterateria  ifafjoiM,  of  whi^ 
doiriaant  note  Is  the  cnmictfon  tbi  ItaBan  Btcnture  "  b  as 
the  very  soul  of  the  naii<^^  r  •  V  ing,  in  eppoaition  to  ne^eval 
mystldnn,  reality,  freedom,  uidependeace  of  reason,  troth  and 
beauty"  (P.  Vill  iri). 

Sec  L.  Settcml.riiil,  Ritordan^,  7  \nl5.,  edite-i!  by  F.  d<^  S.inrti» 
(Naples,  l879-lH»o);  Epiiloltri,!  ,lt  Luir.i  SflUmlinm,  cflitttl  by 
F.  Horcntino;  P.  Villari.  .S'Jjtii  inUct  tl  lorencc,  18'>4);  Countes* 
MartincPiiij  Ccsareiiu,  iLilun  ChoracUrs  (London,  1901). 

SETTLE,  ELKANAH  (1648-1724),  English  poet  and  play- 
mi^t,  was  born  at  Dunstable  on  the  ist  of  Jat.uary  164S.  He 
entered  IMnhy  Colleger  Oxford,  in  iM6,  but  left  the  university 
withont  taking  a  degree.  His  ust  tngedy,  CaaityMr,  King  of 
Persia,  was  produced  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fidds  in  1667.  The 
success  of  this  play  led  the  earl  of  Rochester  to  encourage  the 
new  writer  as  a  rival  to  Dryden.  Thronch  his  intlucnrc  Settle's 
Empress  of  Morocco  (1671)  was  twice  acted  at  Whitehall,  an<l 
proved  a  signal  success  on  the  stage.  Il  is  said  liy  Pcnnis  to 
have  been  "  the  first  play  that  was  ever  sold  in  England  for 
two  shillings,  and  the  first  play  that  waa  ever  printed  with 
Cttta."  These  illustrations  represent  scenes  in  the  theatre,  and 
nutht  the  book  very  valuable.  The  play  was  printed  with  a 
pceface  t»  the  cad  of  Norwich,  ha  which  Settle  described  with 
scorn  the  cffinfve  dedicatfons  of  other  dranatie  poets.  Dryden 
v,  -!'  r  b\  iously  aimed  at,  and  he  co-opented  with  Crowne  and 
^badwdi  in  an  abusive  pamphlet  culillcd"NotCSakiidObseivations 


on  the  Empress  of  Morocco"  (1674),  to  which  Settle  replied 
in  "  Some  Notes  and  Observations  on  the  Empress  of  Morocco 
revised  "  (1674).  In  the  lecood  part  of  AbtaUm  md  Aehil»pkd, 
in  a  passage  certainly  by  Dryden^  hind,  be  figures  as  "  Doeg.'* 
Ke^'loeted  by  the  court  party  he  took  an  active  share  in  the 
ami  [><i[  i^h  agitation.  When  thb  subsided  he  turned  round 
to  rxjx>sc  Titus  Gates,  and  with  the  Revoluli'm  ho  \ect(.d 
towards  the  Uliig  party.  But  he  had  lost  the  confidence  of 
both  sides,  and  "  recanting  Settle "  accordingly  abandoned 
politics  for  the  appointment  (1691)  of  city  poet.  In  his  old  age 
he  kept  a  booth  at  Bartholomew  Fair,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
played  the  part  of  the  dragon  in  a  green  leather  suit  devised  by 
himself.  He  became  a  poor  brother  of  the  Charterhoose,  where 
be  died  on  the  iith  of  February  1724. 

Settle's  numerous  works  include,  tmide  numerous  political 
pamphlets  and  oocuional  poems,  Ibrahim,  the  lUustnout  Bourn 
(1676),  a  tragedy  taken  from  Madeleine  dc  Scud6ry*s  romance; 

The  Ftrr.alt  Prelate;  beini  Uu  History  of  Iht  Life  and  Death  of  Pope 
Joan  (if>So),  a  tragedy,  Tkt  AmbiUOMS  Start:  or  A  CenerDut 
Rcver.f^e  (1694);  Tke  World  in  Ike  Afoon  (1697),  an  opera,  of  whkb 
the  fir>t  seT-no.  wa^  fornsed  by  a  muon  fourteen  feet  acrtMs;  afl4 
Th4  Vwgin  PropkcUu,  or  Tke  t'aU  of  Troy  (1701},  aa  (qiera. 

IBRU;  a  market  town  In  the  Skfptan  psittsnentaiy  division 
of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  41)  m.  N.W.  from 
Leeds  by  the  Midland  raOway.   Pop.  (iqoi)  230s.  It  Ucs  in 

the  upper  part  of  the  Ribble  valley,  amid  the  wild  scenery  of 
the  limestone  hills  of  the  Pennine  system.  The  district  includes 
several  caves,  such  as  Victoria  Cave,  close  to  the  town,  where 
bones  of  animals,  and  stone,  bone  and  other  implements  and 
ornaments  have  been  discovered.  Other  [loints  of  interest  are 
Malham  Cove  and  tarn,  the  ravine  of  Oordalc  Scar,  the  cMa 
of  .\ttermyre,  Gigglcswick  Scar  and  Castlcbcrg  (the  last  ima^ 
diately  above  Settle  itself),  the  Clapfaam  and  Weathercote  tvm, 
the  chasm  ol  Hctb  PM  and  the  watetfaU  of  Stainforth  Fosi. 
In  the  town  are  cotton  factories  and  a  tannery.  To  the  west 
of  ^  town  b  the  grammar  achool  of  Giggleswick,  one  of  the 

principal  publiCSChooIs  in  the  north  of  F.ngland,  founded  in  1 51 }. 

SETTLE,  a  wooden  bench,  usually  with  arms  and  a  high  back, 
long  enough  to  accomnio<late  three  or  four  sitters.  It  is  most 
commonly  movable,  but  occasionally  fixed  as  in  the  "  boxes  " 
of  those  old  coffee-houses  of  which  a  few  examples  still  remain 
in  London,  and  perhaps  elsewhere.  It  shares  with  the  chest  and 
the  chair  the  distinction  of  great  antiquity.  Its  high  back 
was  a  protection  fron  the  draughts  of  medieval  buildingr-* 
protection  «Uch  was  aonctiaaes  incNased  the  adiBtka  of 
winged  ends  or  n  wooden  canopy.  It  was  most  freqoently 
placed  near  the  fire  in  the  common  sittlng-foon.  CbBstracted 
of  oak,  or  other  hr.rd  wixid,  it  was  extremely  hca\'y,  solid  and 
durable.  Few  E!;i;lish  e\:ii;iplcs  of  earlier  date  than  the  middle 
of  the  ifjth  century  have  eonic  down  to  us;  survivals  from 
the  Jacobean  [Kriod  are  m<>rc  numerous.  Settles  of  the  more 
expensive  t)^^  were  often  elaborately  carved  or  incised;  others 
were  divided  into  plain  panels.  A  well  preserved  specimen, 
with  its  richly  polished  oak,  darkened  by  time  and  tKcswax,  is 
a  handsome  piece  of  furniture  often  still  to  be  found  in  iu 
origins!  eavfannment— the  fsnn<house  kitchen  or  the  manorial 
hall..  Its  vogue  did  not  long  OttUast  the  first  half  of  the  18th 
century,  to  which  period  most  of  the  existing  spcdmcBS bdOQg. 

SETTLEMENT,  in  law.  a  mutual  arrangement  between  living 
persons  for  regulailnj:;  the  enjoyment  of  property,  and  the 
instrument  by  wh-i  h  such  enjoyment  is  regulated.  Settle- 
ments may  be  either  for  valuable  consideratiim  or  not:  the 
latter  arc  usually  called  voluntary,  and  are  in  law  t>i  son.e 
extent  in  the  same  position  as  revocable  gifts;  the  former  are 
reafly  ooatiacts,  and  in  general  their  validity  depends  upon  the 
Uw«f  eentSBCt.  Ibqr  may  aococdiagly  contain  any  provisions 
not  oontnxy  to  law  or  pubHc  poHcy.* 

The  elements  of  the  modem  settlement  Oie  to  he  foand  hi 
Roman  law.  The  nlgaris,  pupillarU  or  oemflaris  tmbOMh 
(consisting  in  the  appointment  of  successive  heirs  in  case  of  the 

'  In  thii  Knstli^h  l.»w  allows  greater  freedom  than  Fi«och._  By 
{7<^i  uf  the  (  ihIc  NapoMon, in aooittnctof  mairiagsthesueesiam to 
a  living  person  auutot  be  mouaosd. 
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death,  incapacity  or  refusal  of  the  heir  first  nominated)  may 
InveMltgestcd  the  modem  mode  of  giving  enjoyment  of  property 
ia  lltcCfWioB.  Such  «  $iMituli»  could,  however,  only  have  been 
nade  Iqr  wiU,  whSe  the  wttleiBent  of  EnsUtb  law  ii,  in  tbe  general 
■cwpWfan  of  Ihe  lorm,  exclusively  an  inttrument  ittUr  tkm. 
tht  in  or  donatio  propur  nupUas  corrcspondB  to  a  considerable 
CltCBt  with  the  marriage  settlement,  the  instrument  itself  being 
represented  by  the  dolate  inslrumenlum  or  pacta  dotalia.  In  the 
earliest  period  of  Roman  law  no  provision  for  the  wife  was 
required,  for  she  passed  under  manus  of  her  husband,  and 
became  in  law  his  daui;htc'r,  entitled  as  such  to  a  share  of  his 
property  at  hi*  death.  In  couiac  of  time  the  plebeian  form  of 
marriage  by  MMIf,  acCOldbig  tO  which  the  wife  did  not  become 
subjea  to  mmw,  giadnalfy  iyptweded  the  older  fonn,  and  it 
becuw  Bweaaiy  to  naka  a  pravUM  tax  dw  wife  bf  eoatiact. 
Such  proviaioa  fram  the  wife%  tide  WM  Made  by  the  dw,  the 
property  contributed  by  the  wfie  or  Male  one  on  her  behalf 
towards  the  ex[H-n.scs  of  the  new  household.  Dos  misht  \>c  piven 
before  or  after  marriage,  or  might  be  increased  after  marriage. 
It  was  a  duty  enforced  by  legislation  to  pmvidc  dot  where  the 
father  possessed  a  sufBcient  fortune.  Dos  was  of  three  kinds: 
proJtctUia,  contributed  by  the  father  or  other  ascentla^it  on  the 
male  side;  adrxntUia,  by  the  wife  herself  or  any  penoa  other 
than  those  who  contributed  dot  projectilia;  retepiitia,  by  any 
pcmm  who  contributed  dts  «diMldja,  aabjeil  to  tha  atipalation 
that  the  property  waa  to  be  ntwned  to  the  penoa  advancing 
it  on  dissolution  of  the  naniafe.  The  poaitlon  of  the  husband 
gradually  changed  for  the  worse.  From  being  owner,  subject 
to  an  obli;;iiior.  to  return  the  rffi  if  tfie  wife  prcdfccascd  him, 
he  became  a  trustee  of  the  corpus  of  the  proftcrly  for  the  wife's 
family,  retaining;  <iiily  the  enjoyment  of  ihc  income  as  long  as 
the  marriage  continued.  The  contribution  by  the  husband  was 
called  donatio  propter  nupticu}  The  most  striking  point  of 
(Bffereace  between  the  Roman  and  the  Knglish  law  is  that  under 
the  forowr  the  chBdren  took  no  interest  in  the  conttibutions 
iBode  tar  tke  panata.  Other  jnodca  of  settling  prapcity  in 
Bonaa  law  were  the  Bfe  Intereit  or  unir,  the  Jtdikgmmknm, 
and  the  prohibition  of  alienation  of  a  ktaium. 
'■  The  oldest  form  of  settlement  in  England  was  perhaps  the 
gift  in  fr.mkni.irrla^e  to  ihi-  donee?,  in  frankmarriagc,  and  the 
heirs  between  tlietn  two  l>ip.it;en  il.ittliton,  5  17).  This  was 
■imply  a  form  of  gift  in  si>e<:ial  tail,  wfiirh  became  up  lo  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  most  usual  kind  of  settlement. 
The  thne  at  which  the  modem  form  of  settlement  of  real  estate 
cane  into  use  leems  to  be  doubtful.  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  trsce  of  a  limitation  of  an  estate  to  an  unborn  child 
prior  to  issdw  b  aa  Instninmt  of  that  year  such  n  limitation 
waaeiectedbyncansef  aieofliacBetotiies.  The  plan  of  grant- 
ing the  freehoU  to  trustees  to  preserve  contingent  remainders* 
is  saki  to  have  been  invented  by  Lord  Keeper  Sir  O.  Bridgeman 
in  the  17th  ccntur)',  the  object  being  to  [ur  serve  the  estate 
from  forfeiture  for  treason  during  the  Commonwealth.'  The 
telllcment  of  chattels  is  no  doubt  of  considerably  later  origin, 
and  the  principles  were  adopted  by  courts  of  equity  from  the 
corresponding  law  as  to  real  estate. 

.  Settlement  in  English  law  is,  so  hr  as  regards  real  pnperty, 
OHd  for  two  inconsistent  purposes — to  "  make  an  eldest  son," 
as  it  is  called,  and  to  avoid  the  results  of  the  right  ot  auccemion 
to  real  property  of  the  chhst  son  by  making  provialoa  for  the 

younpcr  children.  The  first  result  is  generally  obtained  by  a 
striet  settlement,  the  latter  by  a  marriage  settlement,  which  is 
for  valuable  consideration  if  ante-n-jpt ial,  voluntary  if  |>ost- 
nuplial.  Hut  these  two  kinds  of  i-ettlement  are  not  mutually 
exclusive:  a  marriage  settlement  may  often  take  the  form  of 
a  strict  settlement  and  be  in  substance  a  resettlement  of  the 
family  estate.    (See  Conveyancing.) 

In  Scotland  a  du^eoAim  end  Mltfnieiil  Is  a  Biode  of  providing 
lor  tbe  dewolntlaa  of  pnpctty  after  daalh,  and  so  coneqwods 
'  *See  Haater.  Xmm«  Law,  p.  130;  Malae,  Buiy  Hiitory  of 
luaUMmi,  Lect.  xi. 

*The  appointment  of  such  trustees  was  rendered  unnecessary 
by  acts  of  1845  iind  1S77. 

•  See  Joshua  Williams,  F»p€n  cj  tin  Juridical  Sockty,  i.  4j. 


rather  to  the  English  will  than  to  the  Ei«lisb  SCttkownt  TW 
English  marriage  settlement  is  represent cd  in  ScotlBBd  bjT  tbs 
CMOlmd  «/ aiarrsaft,  which  any  be  ante*  or  poat-iMiptlaL 

la  the  United  States  setttements  other  than  nMrriage  ■etd»> 
oacataare  practically  unknown.  Marriage  settlements  are  not  b 
rrwimnn  use,  owing  to  the  fact  that  most  stales  long  ago  adopted 
tbtarincWsa of  the  EogUsh  Married  Women's  Property  Acts. 

The  worn  "  settleinenr"  b  also  used  lo  denote  such  resideaceef 
a  prreon  ia  a  parish,  or  other  circurostanoes  pertaining  thereto,  as 
would  entitle  him  to  obtain  poor  reltcf  (see  Pooa  Law).  On  the 
Enijlish  Stock  F.xrh.mce  it  i»  a  term  for  the  scries  of  operation*  l>y 
whith  1  i.,r;;.iir\'S  arc  conclude<l,  ur  carried  over  (sec  Account  and 
Stock  Kxi  h.^nck).  The  wonl  is  al»o  .ipplied  Rrncrally  lo  the  lei- 
min.iti,,n  nl     ('.imputed  matter  by  the  adoption  o(  terms. 

SETTLEMENT.  ACT  OP,  the  name  given  lo  the  act  of  pariia- 
mcnt  passed  in  June  1701,  which,  since  that  date,  has  regulated 
tbe  succession  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Towards  the  end  of  1700  the  need  for  the  act  was  obvious,  if  the 
cotintry  was  to  be  saved  from  dvil  wac  WOliao  HI.  waa  B 
and  chihilcas;  his.  sister4a4air,  tha  pioqiective  <pieaa.Aaaa^ 
had  just  ksst  her  oa|y  survMng  child.  William,  dtike  of  Gfam- 
ccstcr;  and  abroad  the  supporters  of  the  exited  kiitg,  James  II., 
were  numerous  and  active.  In  these  circumstances  the  Act 
of  Setllemeal  was  passed,  enacting  that,  in  default  of  issue  to 
either  William  or  Anne,  tbe  crown  of  England,  France*  and 
Ireland  was  to  pass  to  "  the  mo&t  excellent  princess  Sophia, 
electress  and  duchess  dowager  of  Hanover,"  a  grand-daughter 
of  James  I.,  and  "the  tteirs  of  her  body  being  Protestaota." 
The  act  is  thus  responsible  for  the  accession  of  the  home  el 
Hanover  to  the  British  throne.  InadditioatoaeuliagthecrawB 
the  act  coatated  aana  fanportaat  eaaatitvtbaal  prBviiiaas,  ef 
which  the  foUowing  ate  stOIln  fiHce.  (i)  That  whoeoever  shaD 
hereafter  come  to  the  possession  of  thb  crown  shall  join  in  com- 
munion with  the  Church  of  England  as  by  bw  cstablishrl 
(1)  That  in  case  the  crown  and  imperial  dij^nity  of  this  realm 
shall  hereafter  come  to  any  person  not  Ix-ing  a  native  of  this 
kingdom  of  England,  this  nation  be  not  obliged  to  engage  in 
any  war  for  the  defence  of  any  dominions  or  territories  wliich 
do  not  belong  to  the  Crown  of  England,  without  the  consent  of 
pariiamcnt.  (j)  That  after  the  said  limitation  shall  take  cfiect 
as  aforesaid,  judfta'  ctwrnnissieHo  be  aade  pumim  m  tm 
gtutritu  and  tbdr  aalaifea  aaaatataed  aad  cataUiihed;  bat 
upon  the  address  ef  both  booses  of  parliament  it  may  be  Uwfel 
to  remove  them.-  This  clause  csuUishod  the  independence  «i 
tlie  judicial  bench.  (4)  That  no  pardon  under  the  great  sssl 
of  KiiKland  be  pleadable  lo  an  impeachment  l)y  the  Commons 
in  parliament.  The  act  as  originally  jvusscd  contained  four  otbcr 
clauses.  One  of  these  provided  that  all  matters  relating  to  the 
government  shall  be  transacted  in  the  Privy  Council,  and  that 
all  resolutions  "shall  be  signed  by  such  of  the  I'riv-y  Council 
as  shall  advise  and  consent  to  the  same  ";  and  another  declared 
that  all  ofice-holdea  and  pentigaen  oader  Ihe  Crowa  shal 
be  faicapaUe  of  sittinc  hi  Oe  Hauas  of  CMnawas.  Tbefintef 
these  clauses  was  repealed,  and  the  second  setiottsly  modified 
in  1706.  Another  clause  was  framed  to  prevent  the  sovereign 
from  leaving  KnRland,  Scotland  or  IreLin  i  without  the  consent 
of  parliament;  this  was  rc[Kalc<l  juil  alter  the  acctstion  of 
George  I.  Finally  a  clause  s.iid  that  "  no  person  hoxn  out  01  the 
kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland  or  Ireland,  or  the  dominions 
thereunto  belonging  (although  he  be  naturalized  or  made  a 
denizen)  exc^  such  as  are  born  of  English  parents,  shall  be 
capable  to  be  of  Ibe  Tlivy  CeHlcO»  or  a  member  of  cither  House 
of  FariiaoMnt,  or  o^}agr  aqy'oCoo  or  place  of  tiuBt»  citbcr  dvl 
or  mlBtaiy,  or  to  have  any  grant  of  knds,  tenements  or  hefodito- 
meats  frma  the  CMwn  to  Unaelf ,  or  to  any  other  or  othcn  ia 
trust  for  him."  By  the  Naturalisation  Act  of  1870  this  daoie 
is  virtually  repealed  with  regard  lo  all  persons  who  obtain  s 
certilaate  of  naturalization.  This  and  some  of  the  other  clauses 
amoui:t  prai.lie.\!ly  to  ecriiures  on  the  [wlicy  of  Williarr.  III- 

Thc  imiK)rtancc  of  the  Act  of  Selllcmcnl  ap|>cars  from  the 
fact  that,  in  all  the  rcgeaqr  Mts,  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 

•Thetitlrof  kin;  of  FrsaoewBsntained  by  the  British  aawsnjms 
until  1801.  Scotiandaoosptadtfaa  Aeiof  SettlsaBsakby  Alt*  ilTst 
the  Aaof  UaioQ. 
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■ell  to  tb«  repeal  of  which  the  regent  may  Mt  iamt.  To 
mintaiiiorkffinn  thengtitoCMyjicfioiitotlieciowDifioiitnly 
tothetnovirioBsof  tlieact»liM||htnH«lqr*BMtof  1701. 

Sec  T.  p.  TaswdUUnnncad'*  AgNjI  ChuL  AML  Uwdt 
H.  HalUm.  CoiuHtmiiciwt  i/utory,  vaLSL  (l|is)i  lad  L.  m  Radlr, 

tBTDML  (formerly  oOed  in  bigUh  51  Uhes  Mid  In  Fkench 

Si  Yi'cs),  a  icaporl  of  Portugal,  in  the  district  of  Lisbon  (formerly 
iududctl  in  the  province  of  EiUcniadura),  18  m.  S.E.  of  Lisbon 
by  the  Baireiru-Piiihal  Novo-Setubal  railway.  Pop.  (1900) 
13,074.  Setubal  is  built  on  the  north  shore  of  a  (Iccp  estuary, 
formed  by  the  rivers  Sado,  Maratcca  and  Sao  Martinho,  which 
discharge  their  water*  into  th«  Bay  of  Setubal  3  m.  below  Ihc 
city.  Setubal  is  overtopped  on  the  wc&t  by  the  treeless  red 
heighta  «f  the  $m»  <U  AtnibkU.  Thcfv  vt  five  fact*  lor  the 
defence  ef  the  Initonr}  tbe  cutle  of  St  PMlip,  buOt  by  nitlip 
III.  of  Spain  (1578-^611),  commands  the  city.  Setubal  is  the 
third  seaport  and  fourth  largest  dty  of  PortugaL  It  exports 
large  quantities  of  f:ni-  »U,  oranges  and  muscatel  gra|x-s;  it 
has  many  sardine-cuitii((  and  boal-buildinx  establishments,  and 
manufactures  uf  fuh-manurc  and  lace.  Its  port  is  olTi(.i.iliy 
included  in  that  of  Lisbon.  Under  John  11.  (1481-1495)  Setubal 
was  a  favourite  royal  residence,  and  one  of  the  churches  dates 
from  this  period;  bat  most  of  the  ancient  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  gr«»t  cait1iq,aak«  of  I7S5-  There  arc  sortie  fine 
poUk  bl^in9»  ttMnet  eild  fountdnft  of  later  date,  including 
s  statue  of  the  port  M.  M.  de  B.  da  Bocage  (1766-1806),  who 

was  a  native  of  Set  u!)al.  In  the  sandhills  of  a  low-tying  promon- 
tory in  the  bay  opposite  Setubal  arc  the  so-called  ruins  of  "  Troia," 
uncovered  in  part  by  heavy  rain»^in  1S14  and  excavatctl  in  iH5o 
by  an  antiquarian  society.  These  ruins  of  "  Troia,"  anions; 
which  have  been  brought  to  view  a  beautiful  Roman  house  and 
some  1600  Roman  coins,  arc  tfanaeof  Cctobriga,  which  flourished 
AJ>.  300-400.  In  the  neighboufboed,  on  m  iweantitn  1600  It. 
high,  b  the  moneiteiy  of  ArobMe. 

.  tnnu;  JOBAMN  flOtmm  (1763-1810),  (Semun  mthor, 
was  bom  el  PiDMfBe,  near  Wctnenfels,  on  the  39th  of  Januar>' 
1763.  He  was  educated,  first  at  Boma,  then  at  the  Nikolai 
school  and  -iii ,  <  -  .iiy  of  Leipzig.  The  study  of  Shaftesbury  and 
Bolingbroke  weakened  his  interest  in  theology,  and,  hrcukiiig  off 
his  stu<lies,  he  set  out  for  Taris.  On  the  way  he  was  s<izcd  by 
He»sian  recruiting  officers  and  sold  to  England,  wbcieupoa  he 
was  drafted  to  Canada.  After  his  return  in  1783  he  deecrted 
at  Bremen,  but  was  captured  and  brought  to  Emden;  a  second 
attempt  at  fti^t  also  failed.  In  1787,  however,  a  citizen  of 
Bmden  beeame  Mnty  kt  hka  le  the  amaiait  of  80  talcrs,  and  he 
wia  aBdwed  to  vfait  Iub  home.  Ife  dM  not  return,  but  paid  off 
his  df^'  11  Emden  with  the  remuneration  he  receive!  f  r  ir  ins- 
laling  an  English  novel.  He  taught  languages  for  a  Lirnc  in 
Leipiig,  and  became  tutor  to  a  Graf  Igclstrbm,  whom,  in  i;qi. 
he  accompanied  to  Warsaw.  Here  he  became  secretary  to 
General  von  IgelslrSm,  and,  as  a  Russian  oflicer,  experienced 
the  terrors  of  the  Polish  insurrection.  In  1796  he  was  again  In 
Ldpaig  and,  resigning  his  Russian  commiasian,  entered  the 
«iM|ifaynicnt  of  the  pmblUMr  Gtehen.  In  December  tSot  he 
■el  oat  on  hb  Cunoot  nhe  nMnntht'  undk  to  Sicily,  described  En  his 
Sp<iiifrifn^  nuch  Syr^kus  (iRoj^.  Some  years  later  he  visited 
Russia,  Finland  and  Sweden,  a  ioumey  which  is  described  in 
Mfin  Sommtr  im  Jahr  tSoj  ( 1807).  His  health  now  Ix-gan  to  fail, 
and  he  died  on  the  1  jih  of  June  iSio,  at  Teplits.  His  reputation 
rests  on  the  two  books  just  mentioned,  to  which  may  be  added 
hia  autobiography,  Mcin  Lthtn  (iSt^,  continued  by  C.  A.  H. 
Clodius)  These  works  reflect  Seumc's  sterling  character  and 
ttwdy  petiiotiMn;  hia  atyle  is  clear  and  atnii^tformrd;  his 
dcKfipitontmlisticandvhid.  Assdmiatict  (tfttMct,  1808), 
•ad  as  a  lyric  poet  {Mkku,  1801),  he  bad  bat  littk  wcceea. 

SnMnr  s  Cnammttu  &hrifun  wm  lint  edited  by  J.  F.  Smmer- 
mann  (1873-1876):  hit  Sa-ittuht  Wtrk*  (i8a^l8a7)  pasted  throuch 
•ev«n  editions.  The  most  recent  edition  ttl.  G.  Seume's  Proiaiukt 
trndpcuiukt  lVVrtr(iov«la..i87«).  SceO.PhMrandC.  Reiumann. 
J.  G.  Seumc    >  AidMr  uitiHj!iknimiMibmSA»^»  (1898). 

HVAiTOPOk  or  SCMSTOm,  an  bnpettaiit  aaval  station 
«f  tmkt,  en  the  Bladi  Sea.  onihe  S.W.  Matt  ef  Um  Ciinan. 
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in  44*  37'  N.  and  33°  31'  E.,  956  m.  from  Moacow,  with  which  it 
ia  ceanected  by  nil  via  Khaifcov.  Pop.  (i88>)  26,i$oi  (1897) 
S«,7iOh  Ibe  ettoaiy,  which  ia  one  of  the  bek  iwdateiidt  m 
Etttape  and  ooold  aoeOBUitodate  the  combiiied  fleets  of  Europe,  is 
a  deep  and  tborotigMy  sheltered  indentation  among  chalky  clifis, 
running  cast  and  west  for  nearly  4  m.,  with  a  width  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  narrowing  to  gjo  yds.  at  the  entrance.  It 
has  a  depth  of  6  to  10  fathoms,  with  a  good  bottom,  and  large 
ships  can  anchor  al  a  cable's  length  from  tlie  shore.  The  main 
inlet  has  also  four  smaller  indentations — C^arantine  Bay  at  its 
entrance,'  Yuzhnaya  (Southern)  Bay,  which  pcnctratea  more 
than  I  m.  tu  the  south,  with  a  depth  of  4  to  9  falhoBM,  Dockyard 
Bay  and  AitiUeqr  Bay.  AanaUiiver,  theChonwy»,cnletBl|ie 
head  of  the  Inlet.  Hwiniia  part  of  the  town,  with  an  elevation  of 
.30  to  190  ft.,  stands  on  the  southeni  shore  of  the  thief  inlet, 
between  Yuzhnaya  and  Artillery  Bays.  A  few  buililings  on  the 
other  shore  of  the  chief  bay  constitute  the  "northern  side." 
Before  the  Crimean  War  of  1853-56  'Sevastopol  was  a  well- 
built  city,  beautified  by  gardens,  and  had  43,000  iiiliabitantJ; 
but  at  the  end  of  the  siege  it  had  not  more  than  fourteen  buildings 
wUdihadiwtbeenbaiQyfaJurcd.  After  the  war  BMayprivilqBta 
were  granted  by  the  fwenmeat  fai  onkr  to  attiaa  populatian 
and  trade;  bat  both  SiCHnJ  itewly,  end  at  the  end  of  aeven 
years  the  popolatka  numbered  only  5750. 

The  present  town  is  well  buHt  and  is  becoming  a  favourite 
watering-place  on  account  of  its  sea-bathing  and  numerous 
sanatoria.  It  has  a  zoological  marine  station  (iSg;),  a  museum 
commemorative  of  the  siege  (  iSqs),  a  cathedral  of  Classical  design 
and  aaothci  iini&hed  in  \i>ii>,  utunuments  of  Admirals  Nakhimov 
(1898)  and  Kornilov  (1895)  and  of  General  Todlcbcn,  and  two 
navigation  ichooia.  In  1890  Sevastopol  was  made  a  third'^laia 
fortress,  and  the  conuneidal  port  baa  been  tnaaicrred  to 
Theodoaia. 

The  pentnanla  between  the  Bay  of  Sevastopol  and  the  Black 

Sea  was  known  in  the  7th  century  as  the  llcradi-otic  Chersonese. 
In  the  sth  century  B.C.  a  Circek  colony  was  founded  hero  atid 
remained  independent  for  three  centuries,  when  it  became  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosfxjrus,  and  subsequently  tributary 
to  Rome.  Under  the  Byzaultnc  empire  C'hersonesUS  was  an 
arlminblrative  centre  for  its  possessions  in  Taurida.  Vladimir, 
prince  of  Kiev,  conquered  Chersoncsus  (Kocaufl)  before  being 
baptiied  there,  and  lestored  it  to  the  Cnieks  on  manying  (988) 
the  prineoe  Anna.  Snbseqaantly  the  Slavs- «cee  cut  off  fmmi 
relations  with  Taurida  by  the  Mongols,  and  only  imdeoocasfaHial 
raids,  such  as  that  of  the  Lithuanian  prince  Olglerd.  In  the 
i6th  century  a  new  intlux  of  colonists,  the  Tatars,  cMrcujiied 
Chrrsoncsus  and  founded  a  settlement  named  .Akhtyar.  This 
villlge,  after  the  Russian  conquest  in  17.S3,  was  sehx^li-d  for  the 
chief  naval  station  of  the  empire  in  the  lilack  Sea  and  received  its 
present  name  ("  the  August  City  ").  In  18  j6  strong  fortifications 
were  begun.  In  1854  the  allied  English,  French  and  Tarkiih 
forcea  hdd  licge  to  the  louthem  portion  of  the  town,  and  on 
the t7th olOetebcr began n htavy bombardneot.  Sevaatepol 
tuttabied  a  mcinorBble  eleven  monthe*  siege,  and  on  the  Sth  of 
September  185^  was  evacuated  by  the  Kussi.nis.  The  fortifua- 
tions  wert?  blown  up  by  the  allies,  and  by  the  Paris  treaty  the 
Russians  were  bound  not  to  restore  them  (see  Crimean  Wai). 
In  Nuvcntbcr  i>^?o,  during  the  Franco-German  War,  the  Russian 
government  dec  11  a  L  iin  to  make  Sevastopol  a  naval  arsenal. 

SEVEN  CHAMPIONS  OF  CHRISTDfOOM.  the  name  given  iu 
medieval  tales  to  the  seven  national  saints— of  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Wales,  Fiance,  Spain  and  Itdjr— <«•  SahttS  Geene, 
Artdrew,  Patrick,  David,  Denis,  James  and  Anthony.  The 
classical  version  of  their  achievements  is  that  of  Richard  JohiiKHi 
(i573"''-  "^50),  Fcmous  Hislorie  of  Ike  Scavci  tfii:mpkinn.'J 
Christrndom  (3  parts,  1506,  160S,  i6io;  many  editions).  The 
oldest  known  c:of)v  is  dated  1597;  there  is  also  a  poetical  version 
by  Si'  ( ;  i!!         ^published  1623). 

SEVEN  DAYS'  BATTLE,  a  name  given  to  a  series  of  combats 
in  the  neighbo\irhood  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  during  the 
American  Civil  War,  Jane  t6-Jaly  a,  1862.  The  Federal  Amy 
«{ Ibe  Pie«eMr»  advaadnc  f IMS  the  ass  and  Ibe  ilwK  VhmiiBkey 
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over  the  Cbickahominy  on  Rkhinond,  had  c»rae  to  a  standtUll 
after  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines  (or  Fair  Oaks),  and  General 
Robert  Lee,  who  succeeded  Joseph  Johnston  in  command  ot  the 
Confederates,  initiated  the  series  of  counter  attacks  upon  it 
which  constitute  the  "  Sc^-cn  Days." 

McClellan  had  at  his  disposal  51  brigades  and  67  batteries 
organized  in  five  corps  each  of  two  or  Uirec  divisions.  His 
cavalry  consisted  of  10  regiments  and  ]}  companies.  Lee's  army 
consisted  of  40  brij;adcs  and  59  batteries  organized  in  eleven 
divisions  and  an  independent  brigade:  four  divisions  were 
grouped  under  Jackson  and 
three  under  Magruder.  The 
reserve  artillery  consisted  of 
9^  batteries  and  Stuart's 
Oivalry  corps  of  3000  sabres. 
McClcUan  lingered  north  of 
Richmond,  despite  President 
Lincoln's  constant  demand 
that  be  should  "  strike  a 
blow  "  with  the  force  he  hAd 
organized  and  taken  to  the 
Yorktown  peninsula  in  April, 
until  General  Lee  had  con- 
centrated 73,000  infantry  in 
his  front;  then  the  Federal 
commander,  fearing  to  await 
the  issue  of  a  decisive  battle, 
ended  his  campaign  of  in- 
vasion in  the  endeavour  to 
"save  his  army";  and  he 
10  far  succeeded  that  on  July 
J  he  had  established  himself 
on  the  north  bank  of  the 
James  in  a  position  to  which 
reinforcements  and  supplies 
could  be  brought  from  the 
north  by  water  without  fear 
of  molestation  by  the  enemy. 
But  he  lost  15,000  men  ia 
the  course  of  his  Kvcn  days' 
Ktreat,  and  20%  of  the  re- 
roainder  became  ineffective 
from  disease  contracted  in 
the  swamps  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  while  enonnoui 
quantities  of  valuable  stores 
at  White  House  on  the 
Pamunkey  had  been  burnt  to 
avoid  seizure  by  the  enemy. 
McClellandcscribed  thisflight 
to  the  James  as  a  change  of 
Imsc,  but  his  resolve  to 
abandon  the  mttitude  of  an 
invader  was  formed  when 
General  Lcc  in  the  middle  of 
June  had  caused  Stuart's 
cavalry  to  reconnoitre  the 
flanks  and  rear  of  McClelian's 
army,  and  had  summoned 
Jackson's  corps  from  tlie 
ShenaiMloah  Valley  {q.v.).  The  news  soon  reached  McCteUsit, 
who  thereupon  prepared  to  evsetiatc  White  House  on  June  25 
and  moved  his  trains  southward  to  the  James  covered  by  his  army. 
J.ickson  had  preceded  his  troops  in  order  |Kr&onally  to  confer 
with  Lcc,  and  had  then  appointed  the  morning  of  June  ^6  for  his 
appcar.incc  north  of  the  Chkluhominy  to  lead  the  march  and 
attack  McClellan 's  right  wing  under  General  Filzjohn  Porter. 
Jackson  w.-is  to  be  supported  by  the  divisions  of  A.  P.  Hill, 
Longstrcct  and  D.  H.  Hill.  Lee  'sother  divisions  under  Magruder, 
Huger  and  Holmes  were  to  defend  the  lines  which  covered  Rich- 
mond from  the  east,  and  so  prevent  McClellan  effecting  a  counter- 
■tfokic.  Huger  bad  demonstmed  on  Um  WilUaoisburg  Road  on 


June  15  in  order  to  drtw  McQeOan's  attention  to  lib  left  wing; 

and  though  on  June  »6  Jackson  had  failed  to  appear,  General 
A.  P.  Hill  at  3  p.m.  crossed  the  Chickahominy  and  attacked  the 
enemy's  right  wing  at  Beaver  Dam  Creek  assisted  by  D.  H.  Hill, 
while  Longstreet  crossed  at  Mechanicsville.  General  Lee  and 
President  Davis  were  present  and  witnessed  the  loss  of  }ckx>  men 
in  a  frontal  attack  which  continued  till  9  p.m.  Meanwhile  General 
Jackson,  with  Stuart's  cavalry  corps,  "  marched  by  the  fight 
without  giving  attention,  and  went  into  camp  at  Hundley's 
Comer  half  a  mile  in  rear  of  the  enemy's  position." 


The  Federal  detachment  tetrested  during  the  ni^t  to  ■ 
stronger  position  in  rear  at  Gaines's  Mill  near  Cold  Harbor, 
and  on  June  27  the  Confederates  again  attacked  Porter's  corps. 
Lee's  six  divisions  formed  an  Echelon.  D.  H.  Hill  iroviof 
towards  the  enemy's  right  was  followed  by  Jackson's  corps 
(three  divisions),  while  A.  P.  Hill  engaged  the  enemy  in  front  and 
Longstreet  in  reserve  moved  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy. The  resistance  of  the  Federab  was  stubborn;  at 
S  p.m.  General  Lee  required  Longstreet  to  attack  the  enemyl 
left,  and  at  this  moment  he  procured  the  assistance  of  some 
part  of  Jackson's  corps  which  had  become  separated  from  the 
remainder.   About  sumet  tJie  Federal*  tuxkr  forter  (thiw 
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diviuoBs)  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  attack  at  all  points, 
aad  wididnw  in  the  night  across  the  Chickahominy,  leaving 
Sooo  priMKMiB  in  the  haiuto  of  General  Lee.  Tbe  Conlederatea 
lost  7000  men  00  June  tj. 

Lce'i  tight  wing  bad  ita  the  mmtimf  deoMMtiated  aplut 
the  nein  body  of  the  Pederab  about  Fair  Oaka,OB  tbe  eouth 
henk  of  the  river.  On  June  ;S  complcle  in.ii:!i'.  ;ty  sij[>cr\ened 
among  the  Confederates  north  of  the  ChiLkdhunuuy  save  that 
Stuart's  cavalry  and  Ewell's  division  were  advanced  as  far  as  the 
railway  to  reconnoitre,  but  on  this  day  McClcUan  was  making 
good  his  retreat  southwards  to  the  James  with  little  interference, 
for  Arlagrudcr  was  instructed  to  "  hold  his  lines  at  all  haiarOs," 
and  aooonttngty  acted  on  the  defensive  except  that  Jones's 
dhriiini  oppoaed  a  Fedeial  divnioa  uodcr  W.  F.  Sodth  near 
FairOika.  On  June  avGeaenlLeebecMBetmivef  theritnap 
tion  and  then  issued  orders  for  hb  tb  diviiions  to  croaa  the 
Chkliahoniiny  in  pursuit.  Jackson's  corps  and  D.  H.  Hill's 
division  were  to  follow  thr  enemy,  while  Longstrcct  and  A.  P. 
Hill  were  to  move  their  divisions  via  New  BriiiRC  lothe  Darby- 
town  or  Jami River  Road  to  cut  otT  McC  kiUn  from  the  James. 
Stuart  was  lo  operate  at  his  discretion  north  of  the  Chickahominy, 
and  it  sccrr.s  that  he  was  attracted  by  1  he  enemy's  abandoned 
depot  at  White  House  more  than  by  McClcllan's  retreating  army. 
On  this  day  Magrudcr  with  two  divisions  attacked  superior  forces 
about  Fair  Oska  and  waa  ttpulsed,  and  againattackedat  Savage 
Station  irith  nice  resulta.  Gencfal  Lee^  Iwawvcr,  lebafced 
Magroder  for  slackness  in  pursuit .  Holmes's  division  was  moving 
in  front  of  Longstrcet  on  the  James  River  Road,  but  two  Federal 
diviiions  were  holding  the  route  at  Willis  Church  and  at  Jordan's 
}"ori!.    On  June  30  Jackson  got  into  action  with  Whiting's 

.  -ion  at  White  O.ilc  Swamp,  while  Longstrcct  cncounlcrc<i 
the  IcdcraLs  at  Frazicr's  Farm  (or  Cleodale).  Longstrcet  was 
£up!x>rted  by  A.  P.  Hill  and  together  tbay  hMtt  jaoo  men;  it  was 
hoped  that  Jackson's  corps  would  oome  up  dating  tbe  eagage- 
ncQt  and  atuck  the  enenqr's  rear,  and  Huger's  dhrUon  aanil 
Mi  ri^Utt  hut  Fadcnl  anffleiy  stofqwd  Huger,  and  of  Jadooo's 
thnedMdbaoQlyone  came  mto  action.  Magmder  and  Holmes 
were  engaged  to  their  own  advantage  at  Turkey  Bridge.  Long- 
street  and  Hill  were  thus  opposed  to  five  Federal  divisions,  while 
General  Mct'lcll.ni  was  pushing  his  wagons  forward  to  Malvern 
Hill,  on  whieh  strong  position  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  »ras 
concentrated  at  nightfall.  On  July  i  Jackson's  corps  and  D.  H. 
Hill's  division  harl  been  drawn  again  into  the  main  operation 
and  followed  the  Federal  line  of  retreat  to  Malvern  Hill  with 
Hnger  aad  Magruder  on  their  light.  The  diviaiona  oi  LongMrce t 
■ad  A.  P.  Hm  wfR  fat  support. 

General  Lee  had  thus  on  the  aeveath  day  concentrated  his 
army  of  ten  divisions  in  tbe  enemy's  front;  but  Jackson's 
di-p'i'i['  were  unfortunate  and  General  lice's;  planof  attack 
was  thds  u;)'ci,  an  1  while  seeking  a  route  to  turn  the  enemy's 
right  the  Ci.i.fLilLTate  commander  was  apprised  that  a  battle 
had  been  improvised  by  the  divisions  in  advance,  In  the  result 
these  troops  were  rcpul&cd  with  a  loss  of  6000  men,  a  circumstance 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  since  McQeUan  had  entrenched  eight 
divisions  on  the  strongest  position  ia  tbe  country,  and  was  aided 
lijr  bia  aicfs  artillery  and  alio  by  a  ihafclag  fire  itun  irii  fun- 
boats  on  the  riverneirHanllli  Landing.  GawnlLee^s  ollaifvc 
operations  now  ended,  though  Stuart's  cavalry  rejoined  the  main 
army  at  night  and  followed  the  enemy  on  July  2  lo  Kvclington 
Heights,  while  Lcc  rested  his  army.  Stuart  discovered  a  position 
which  commanded  the  Federal  camp,  and  maintained  his 
cavalry  and  horse  artiUery  in  this  poiiiiun  until  the  afternoon  of 
July  J,  when,  hLs  ammunition  being  expended,  he  was  compelled 
to  Rtirc  before  a  Federal  force  ol  infantry  and  a  battery.  Ix>ng- 
ittMt  and  Jadksen  had  beoi  dopatchcd  to  Ui  aqnioctf  but  tbe 
fanner  did  aoe  aiilvt  bdbm  flilMhll  aai  tbe  httar  idled  to 
appear  oatil  Om  Beat  day  (July  4}.  Stuart  afterwards  moved 
farther  down  the  James,  and  shelled  McOellaa's  supply  vessels 
in  the  river  until  recalled  by  GeaewlLeef  wheoaJuiyBllitlMliar 
his  army  towards  Richmond. 

The  opcrjtiuni  resulted  in  re-establishing  the  confidence 
ol  the  Confederates  in  tlieir  anny  addch  JohastoB'a  ictteat  iiom 


Yorktown  had  shaken,  in  adding  prestige  to  President  Davia 
aodUlgHWCCnnent.  and  in  rectifying  the  popular  view  of  Gcncial 
Lcc  ae  a  coBmander  which  liad  beea  based  upon  liia  iailme  ta 
reoDwer  Wcit  Viiginia  ia  the  aatitani  of  i86t.  In  llie  notth  a 
feeling  of  ddpoadeaqr  ovcctook  Congress  at  tbe  "  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion"  of  a  campaign  of  invask>n  which  was 
cxpecteil  to  terminate  thi.-  v,.ir  I>y  il-.e  defeat  of  the  ronff<!er.iic 
army,  llie  ca|ilure  of  RiLluiiond  and  the  immediate  overthrow 
of  the  Confederacy.  (G.  W.  R.) 

SEVENOAKS.  a  market  town  in  the  Scvcnoaks  parliamentary 
division  of  Kent,  England,  jj  m.  S.E.  by  S.  of  London  by  the 
South-Eastern  and  Chatham  railway.  I'op.  of  urban  district 
(1901)  8106.  It  ia  beautifully  situated  on  high  ground  among 
tbe  wooded  undutotioni  ol  the  North  Downs,  above  the  valley 
ef  tbe  liver  Daicnt.  Tbetownooaaiitapriadpaiiyof  twoetiecta 
which  converge  at  the  south  end,  near  wliit^  ia  the  chuich  of 
St  Nicholas,  of  the  13th,  14th  and  i$th  centuries.  It  contains 
monuments  of  the  Amherst  family  at-.d  a  t,;lilrt  \i>  W  ;ll;.\m 
Lambardc  (d.  1601),  which  was  removed  fruiii  ilio  ukl  ]>aii:>h 
church  of  Green.sieh  when  th.U  w.ia  i!Ln-.(il:s!ietl.  Lambardc 
was  author  of  the  Pcramlmlation  0/  Kent,  and  founded  the  College 
of  the  Poor  of  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Greenwich.  Tbe  grammar 
school  founded  in  14 18  by  Sir  William  Sevenoke  was  tccon<- 
stitutcd  as  a  first-grade  modem  acbool  in  187/.  Hiere  is  also 
a  schaol  founded  fay  Lady  MaqpuH  Beewell.  wife  of  Sir  WiHiaa 
Beewal,  imhsMiTiw  to  Charics  L  at  The  Hague,  and  almi- 
houses  founded  by  Sir  William  Sevenoke  in  conncdon  with  his 
school.  Close  to  Sevenoaks  is  Knolc  Park,  one  of  the  finest  old 
residences  in  England,  which  in  the  time  of  King  John  v,  is 
possessed  by  the  carl  of  Pcmbrokr,  and  after  passing  to  \  .irious 
owners  was  bought  by  /Vrc hbishop  Bourchier  (d.  n^fi),  who 
rebuilt  the  house.  He  left  the  property  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury, and  about  the  time  of  the  dissolution  it  was  given  up 
by  Cranmer  to  Henry  VIII.  By  Elizabeth  it  waa  oottf erred 
first  on  the  earl  of  Leicester  and  then  on  Thomas  SadndBc^ 
afterwaide  ceil  ef  Doiaet.  By  thia  cad  it  «at  bi  great  part 
rebuilt  and  fitted  up  fa  regaid  to  deemttoa  atudk  as  it  nam 
exists.  The  gateway  in  the  outer  court  and  the  Perpendicular 
chapel  are  from  Archbishop  Bourchier's  lime.  The  great  hall, 
with  clabontaiycaradBHiaie«alhiy,iB  oudaly  tbe  waifc  of  tbe 

first  carl. 

SEVEN  SLEEPERS  OP  EPHESUS,  THE.  according  to  the 
most  a>mmon  form  of  an  old  legend  of  Syrian  origin,  first  rc> 
ferred  to  in  Western  li-crature  by  Gregory  of  Tours  {De  ffof. 
nurL  c  95),  acvca  Christian  yoathe  of  Kphrwi,  wlio^  in  tlM 
Dcciao  pmecBtieii  (*A  150),  Ud  themaclm  ia  a  cam  Tbeir 
hiding-place  waa  discovered  and  its  entrance  blocked.  The 
martyrs  fell  asleep  in  a  mutual  embrace.  Nearly  aoo  years 
later  a  herdsman  of  ^[ihrRus  rci!is<()\(rid  the  cave  un  Mount 
Coclian,  and,  letting  in  the  hgh;.  awoke  the  inriKitcs.  who  sent 
one  of  their  number  ( J.imlilirus)  to  buy  fi"»l.  The  lad  was 
astonished  to  find  the  cross  displayed  over  the  city  gates,  and, 
on  entering,  to  hear  the  name  of  Christ  openly  pronounced.  By 
tendering  coin  of  the  time  of  Dedus  at  a  baker's  shop  he  roused 
suspicion,  aad  Wt»  tl^ca  befeie  the  authorities  as  a  dishonest 
fiader  of  hiddea  tieaanre.  Be  coofinaed  liia  stoiy  by  kadiM 
Ui  aecuatii  to  tbe  cavern  nben  Us  ifx  cetnpaaieaa  wtn  faaad* 
youthful  and  beaming  with  a  holy  radiance.  The  emperor 
Theodosius  II.,  hearing  what  had  happened,  hastened  to  the 
spot  in  time  to  hear  from  their  lips  that  God  had  w  rought  this 
wonder  to  confirm  his  faith  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  This 
mc5s.ige  delivered,  they  again  fell  asleep. 

Crei;or>'  w>n  he  had  the  legend  from  the  interpprtation  of  "  a 
certain  Syrian";  in  point  of  f.iet  tte  story  i»  common  in  Syri.^c 
sourceti.  It  forms  the  »ul>j<-<~t  of  a  homily  of  Jacob  of  ^itva.  (■ '^. 
A.D.  521),  which  is  gi\T^n  in  the /Ic/u  lanttorHin.  Amiiher  Syri.n  vir- 
sion  u  printed  in  Land's  A  nfidota,  iii.  87  scq. ;  tact-  .dso  Barhcbracus, 
CJkrm.  ScdCf.  i.  14a  leq.,  and  eoni;>.ir<-  .\»spmani.  Btb.  Or.  I.  33$ icq. 
Some  forms  of  the  legend  ci^ht  «lrc]M>rs — e./;.  an  aneieiit  MS. 
of  the  6th  oeatwy  now  in  the  British  Museum  (Cat.  Syr.  USS.  p. 
1090).  There  are  oonsidcrable  variations  as  to  their  names.  The 
leffcnd  mpidly  attalaedawidedifTD^ion  throughout  ChriMt-ndom;  its 
currency  in  the  East  is teitifi<-<l  t^V  il'  arcfptaiiet:  by  M.ihr.mot  {tur. 

xviii.),  who  calls  thaa  it||4fr  ei-Kal^l,  "  the  men  of  the  cave." 
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According  to  BlrQcd  (Chroiuhtf,  tr.  by  Skduu,  p.  a8s>  e«miA  un- 
decayed  corpacs  ol  monks  were  Mhown  in  a  cave  as  the  ^kr-pcr*  of 
EphcMis  in  the  9th  century.  The  mtvtrn  •VfctKr*  arc  a  favourite 
Mbjoct  in  early  medieval  art.  The  Kory  i«  well  told  ia  Cibboa't 
Dmitt  tnd  Fm  oj  Hu  Reman  Empin,  ch.  zxsiii. 

BVn  Vancr  was.  Uw  aama  civm4o  the  mr  of  1M6 

between  Pnittta  on  tbe  «ine  tide,  tnd  Auttm,  Bkv«rU,  Hftnover, 

Saxony  and  allied  German  stales  on  the  nthcr.  Concurrcnlly 
with  ituH  war  aiiuiher  was  fought  in  Vcnclia  between  the  iialuns 
and  the  Austrian  array  «{  Uk  SovUb  for  vUcb  IB*  ItikLUN 
Waks  (iH^t^lo). 
In  1850  Pnis&ia,  realizing  front  the  breakdown  ai  licr  mobilua- 
for  the  war  then  impending  with  Austria  that  success  was 
lie,  submitted  to  the  Austrian  demands,  but  her  staters- 
I  ttw  ffom  Uw  filtt  thftt  the  *' tunoider  «l  CNmllti,"  as  it  was 
t*nncd,Ftod«radcventttit  war  with  A<ntiiK*'«iiiilitai7iiaceiBty." 
fmpKittioa  wu  begun  in  cftmest  after  the  of  King 

WQUain  I.,  who  selected  Bismarck  as  his  chancellor,  Mollke 
as  his  chief  of  staf!  and  Roon  as  his  minister  of  wa  ,  .  '.  ^^ave 
them  a  free  hand  to  crcatt:  the  political  situation  u;i<i  jn^pare 
the  military  machinery  necessary  to  exploit  it.  Within  &ix 
years  the  mobilization  arrangements  were  recast,  the  war 
against  Denmark  in  1864  proving  an  op[>ortune  test  of  the 
new  system.  The  number  of  field  batialiun:;  was  iwarly  doubled, 
two<thinls  of  the  utiUeiy  received  breech-loading  rifled  guns, 
the  infantry  had  fof  lOiM  yMts  had  the  bieocb-]o«ding  "  needle- 
gun,"  and  steps  wen  fadtlMtd  to  ti»lB  tft  adequato  minber  of 
staff  officers  to  a  unifomi  ippfedetioit  of  stiateglcal  pcoUens, 
based  on  Moltke's  personal  interpretatkMi  of  Clauscwitz's  V«m 
Kruic.  There  was,  however,  a  fundamental  dis,igrecmcnt  in 
the  tactical  ideas  uf  the  senior  and  those  of  the  junior  olliccrs. 
The  former,  bred  in  the  tradition  of  the  Napoleonic  battle,  looked 
for  the  decision  only  from  the  employment  of  "  masses  ";  the 
htter,  tnbed  with  the  breech-loader  and  without  war  experi- 
ence, expected  to  decide  battles  by  infantry  fire  only,  fioth 
overlooked  the  changes  brought  by  the  introduction  of  the  long* 
nnge  rifle  (auuiie-  end  bieech  -loading  alike)*  ndiich had  tendered 
hnpottiUe  the  ''caae  ihot  preparation  **  wUdi  had  fanned 
the  beiia  of  Napoleoa's  taaical  system.  The  men  were  trained 
for  three  yean  in  the  infantry  and  four  yean  in  tlie  cavalry 
and  artillny,  but  (h«  WW  «■»  net  pepolar  and  aaanjr  went 
unwillin^y. 

In  contemfiorary  military  opinion,  the  Au.strians  were  greatly 
•uperioi  in  all  arm»  to  iht-ir  ^vcrsary.  Their  rilk,'  though  a 
uuaie40ader,  was  in  every  other  respect  superior  to  the  Frtusion 
aeedle'gun,  and  their  M.L.  rifled  guns  with  shrapnel  shell  were 
comidered  more  than  sufficient  to  make  good  the  slight  advantage 
then  ooiMeiied  to  thebeBech-loadcb  The  cavalry  waa  far  better 
tndned  fa  todivldual  and  teal  henemaadiip  and  nanceuvre, 
and  was  expected  t"  sweep  the  field  In  the  splen<tid  cavalry  terrain 
of  Moravia.  All  thri-c  arms  tr.^incd  their  men  for  seven  yi^rs, 
and  almwt  all  olliccrs  and  non-commissioned  oflRcers  had  con- 
siderable war  c.vpcriciice.  But  the  Pruswans  having  studied 
their  allies  in  the  war  of  1864  knew  the  weakness  of  the  Austrian 
ftta0  and  the  untrustworthiness  of  the  contingents  of  some  of 
the  Austrian  nationalities,  and  felt  fddy  cenfidnt  that  Ifainst 
equal  numbers  they  could  hold  their  own. 

The  eecaafam  for  war  waa  en^nacnd  cntfatly  by  Btsnurck; 
and  it  it  doubtful  how  far  Moltke  waa  in  Bisnmrck's  confidence, 
though  IS  a  far-iecing  general  he  took  advantage  of  every  opening 
which  the  lattcr's  diplomacy  S'  un  I  for  him.  T'r  ■  .'^'inal 
scheme  for  Uie  slratepic  deployment  worked  out. by  Mollke  as 
part  of  the  routine  of  olTicc  contemplated  a  defence  of  the 
kingdom  against  not  only  the  whole  standing  army  of  Austria, 
but  against  35iOOo  Saxons,  95,000  unorganized  Bavarians  and 
other  South  Germans,  and  60,000  Hanoven.nns,  Hessians,  &c., 
and  to  m'xt  these  he  had  two  corps  (VII.  and  VIII.)  on  the 
IUiine»  the  Guard  and  remaining  lia  in  Brandenburg  and  Prusua 
proper.  Bttmarde  diverted  three  AustiUn  cxirpe  1^  an  alliance 
with  Italy,  and  by  coasestiiig  to  the  neutralization  of  the 

'  The  Loreoa  rifle  canied  a  -57  bullet  and  was  sighted  to  1000 
yd<.. :  the  m—ikgun  widi  n  wm 

only. 


Federal  fortresses  st-t  at  liberty  von  Beyer's  division  for  fieH 
service  in  the  wc!,t.  Molike  ihereujxm  brouRht  ihc  \lli 
corps  and  half  the  Vil.  to  the  cast  and  thus  made  himself  numm- 
cal^  equal  to  his  enemy,  but  elsewhere  kft  barely  45,000  men  to 
«|ipnea  190^000.  The  magnitude  of  the  risk  waa  aufficiantty 
■howa  at  LangenaaUa.  The  djBBCtfonoC  the  Fkvaiian  laHwiaM 
net  fadd  out  jHimatOy  for  ittittfif  mmmm,  ooMUtiMMd  fhe 
fint  deployment  of  the  wfaefe  army,  tirtth  the  remit  that  at  liiat 

the  Prussi.Ans  were  distributed  in  three  main  groups  or  armic-s 
on  a  front  of  about  i^o  m.  As  there  had  been  no  money 
available  to  purchase  supplies  beforehand,  each  of  these  groups 
had  to  be  scattered  over  a  wide  area  for  subi>t>lcnce,  and  thus 
news  as  to  the  encrrvy'»  ix)ini5  of  concentration  aaoCliaiily 
preceded  any  determination  ol  the  pbn  of  campaign. 

Of  the  lines  of  concentration  open  to  the  Auslrlaiis,  the  direction 
of  the  neda  and  lailwaya  favouind  that  of  OlmOU  a»  nathed^ 
that  MeltiM  fdt  laaaanafaly  certahi  that  it  wouU  be  ehewn, 
and  the  receipt  of  the  eemidete  arire  it  bataUlt  of  the  Austrian 
army  of  the  north  iecured  by  the  Prusuan  secret  service  on 
the  nth  of  June  set  all  doubts  at  rest. 

According  to  this,  the  Austrian  itoops  already  in  Bohciria, 
ist  corps,  Count  C'Um-daUas,  30,000  strong,  were  to  receive  the 
Saxons  if  the  Utter  were  forced  to  evacuate  their  own  country, 
and  to  act  as  an  advanced  guard  or  containing  wing  to  the  ni.Jn 
body  under  Fcldzeugmeistcr  von  Bcnedek  (ind,  3rd,  4th,  8ih, 
loth  corps)  wbidi  wa&  to  concentrate  at  Olmiitx,  whence  the 
Praaaian  atafl  on  huufficknt  evidence  concluded  the  Auatriam 
intended  to  attach  Sileda,  whh  Bredatt  aa  thdr  objective.  On 
this  date  (/une  i  tth)  the  Prussiana  stood  in  the  following  orden 
The  army  of  the  Elbe,  General  Hcrwarth  von  Bittenfeld,  three 
divisions  only,  about  Torgau;  the  I.  army,  I'ritKc  Frederick 
Charles  (II.,  III.,  IV.  corp^).  about  Gorlii/;  the  II.  army  under 
the  crown  prince  (I.,  V.,  \1.)  near  Brcslau,  the  Guard  and 
a  reserve  corps  of  Landwehr  at  Berlin.  As  the  army  of  the 
Elbe  was  numerically  inferior  lo  CUun-Callas  and  the  Saxons, 
the  reserve  oorpa  was  at  once  despatched  lo  reinforce  it,  and  the 
Guard  waa  tent  to  the  crown  prince.  Further,  in  def^rcooe  tn 
political  (peobaMy  dynaitic)  preeaure,  the 
ordered  eaatwarda  to  defend  the  line  of  the  Nei 
the  already  eaoeiaive  length  of  the  Prussian  front.  Had  the 
Austriana  attacked  on  both  flanks  forthwith,  the  Prussian  central 
(I  )  army  could  have  reached  neither  wing  in  time  to  a\  erjdcfc.ii. 
and  the  political  cousequencc-s  of  the  Ausfri.in  victory  mik;hl 
have  been  held  to  justify  the  risks  involved,  (ur  even  if  unsuccc^ 
ful  the  Austrians  and  Saxons  could  always  retreat  into  Bavaria 
and  thcrefom  nltaehhone  of  aoiBd  tnopa  lor  the  VS^^  South 
Germans. 

Advanu  of  the  Elbe  and  J.  AmkiJ-^Dik  was  one  of  the  gravest 
crises  in  Moltke's  career.  T«  overcoow  U  be  at  length  obtained 
authority  (June  15th)  to  order  the  amy  of  the  Elbe  nto 

Saxony,  and  on  the  i.Sth  the  Prussians  entered  Dresden,  the 
Saxons  retiring  along  the  I'.Ibe  into  Bohemia;  and  on  the  some 
day  the  news  that  the  .Xustri.T.n  main  body  was  marching  fron 
Olmiitz  towards  Prague  arrived  at  headquarters.  Moltke  ti>-k 
I  lire*  days  to  boKe  the  new  problem,  then,  on  the  ;  :nd .  he  order;  1 
the  i.  and  II.  armies  to  cru&s  the  Austrian  frontier  and  unite 
near  GItschin,  a  point  conveniently  situated  about  the  converg- 
ence of  the  coada  croeiing  the  Bohemian  mountaina.  Aa  during 
this  openxJaa  the  IL  amy  would  be  the  most  enpoeed,  the 
to  which  the  amy  of  the  Elbe  had  now  been  attachH,  was  to 
push  on  its  advance  to  the  utmost.  Apparently  with  this ;  ur7<tfe 
in  view,  Prince  Frederick  Charles  was  inslructed  to  break  up 
hiA  army  cor]>s  into  their  cojuiUluenl  divisions,  and  move  each 
division  ,is  a  sc^iarate  column  on  its  own  toad,  the  reserve  of 
cavalry  and  artillery  following  in  rear  of  the  centre.  The  con- 
sequences were  the  reverse  of  those  anticipated.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  »6th  the  advance  guards  of  the  I.  army^and  amy  c< 
the  Elbe  came  in  contact  with  the  Austrians  at 
and  Podbl  and  drove  the  latter  badi  after  a  ahaip  < 
but,  having  no  cavalry,  could  netther  obetrve  thdr  1 


proccirdmr 


t'uir  itn-ngth.  The  prince,  seeing  the 


of>portuaity  lor  a  bj.lik,  immediately  isaued  onlco  foe  ao 
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enveloping  attack  on  MQnchengritts  by  his  whole  army,  but, 
owing  to  disianccs  and  the  number  of  units  now  requiring 
direction,  it  was  late  in  the  following  day  before  all  were  in 
readiness  for  action.  The  Austrians  then  slipped  away,  and 
the  whole  of  the  next  day  was  spent  in  getting  the  divisions 
back  to  their  proper  lines  of  advance.  Clam-Gallas  then  retired 
deliberately  to  Gilschin  and  took  up  a  new  position.  The 
Prussians  followed  on  the  79th,  but,  owing  to  the  lie  of  the  roads, 
they  had  to  march  in  two  long  columns,  separated  by  almost 
a  day's  march,  and  when  the  advanced  guard  of  the  left  column, 
late  in  the  afternoon,  gained  touch  with  the  enemy,  the  latter 
were  in  a  position  to  crush  them  by  weight  of  numbers,  had  they 
not  suddenly  been  ordered  to  continue  the  retreat  on  Milctin. 

Battles  of  the  II.  Army:  Trautmau  and  Nachod. — Meanwhile 
the  situation  of  the  II.  army  had  become  criticaL  On  its  right 
wing  the  I.  corps  (General  v.  Bonin)  had  received  orders  on 
the  37th  to  seize  the  passages  over  the  Aupa  at  Trautcnau. 
This  was  accomplished  without  much  difficulty,  but  the  main 
body  was  still  in  the  dcfilci  in  rear,  when  about  3  p.m.  the  leading 
troops  were  attacked  by  an  overwhelming  Aiutrian  force  and 


at  Soor  and  KOniginhof  (Guard  corps)  on  the  aSth  and  jgth, 
and  at  Schweinschadcl  (Stcinmetz)  on  the  29th,  the  Prussiana 
in  every  encounter  proving  themselves,  unit  for  unit,  a  match 
for  their  adversaries.  It  is  customary  to  ascribe  their  successes 
to  the  power  of  the  breech-loader,  but  there  were  actions  in 
which  it  played  no  part,  cavalry  versus  cavalry  encounters,  and 
isolated  duels  between  batteries  which  gave  the  Prussian  gunnett 
a  confidence  they  had  not  felt  when  first  crossing  the  frontier. 

Junction  of  lJu  Prussian  Armies. — By  the  morning  of  the 
joth  it  was  clear  that  the  junaion  between  the  two  armies 
coxdd  be  completed,  whenever  desired,  by  a  forward  march  of  • 
few  miles.  But  Moltke,  wishing  to  preserve  full  freedom  for 
manoaivrc  for  each  army,  determined  to  preserve  the  interval 
between  them,  and  began  his  dispositions  to  manoeuvre  the 
Austrians  out  of  the  position  he  had  selected  as  the  best  (or  them 
to  take  up,  on  the  left  or  farther  bank  of  the  Elbe. 

This  is  $0  charactcrirtic  of  von  Moltkc't  methods  unA  of  the 
tactical  preconceptions  of  the  time  that  it  dcacrvcs  more  detailed 
notice.  Neither  army  had  covered  its  front  by  a  cavalry  screen,  both 
prcfcrrine  to  retain  the  mounted  troops  for  t>attlof>cld  purpotcso 
Hence,  though  tbcy  were  only  a  few  miles  apart,  each  was  ignorant 


tlfiven  back  in  confusion;  the  confusion  spread  and  became  a 
panic,  and  the  L  corps  was  out  of  action  for  the  next  forty- 
dght  bovrs.  Almoat  at  the  same  hour,  a  few  miles  to  the  south- 
eastward, the  advanced  guard  of  the  V.  corps  (Stcinmctr.)  began 
to  emerge  from  the  long  defile  leading  from  GI.H2  to  Nachod, 
and  the  Prussians  had  hardly  gained  room  to  form  for  action 
beyond  its  exit  before  they  too  were  attacked.  Stcinmetz  was 
a  diffcrcnl  man  from  Bonin,  and  e.isily  held  his  own  against  the 
disconnected  eRorts  of  bis  adversary,  ultimately  driving  the 
htter  before  him  with  a  loss  of  upwards  of  5000  men.  Still 
the  sittiatioii  remained  critical  next  day,  for  the  I.  corps  having 
retreated,  the  Guard  corps  (neit  on  its  left)  was  endangered, 
and  Stcinmetz  on  his  tine  of  advance  towards  Skalitz  (action  of 
Skalitz,  June  iSth)  could  only  count  on  the  gradual  support  of 
the  VI.  corps.  Ucnedck's  rcMlution  was,  however,  already  on 
the  wane.  From  IIms  first  bit  supply  arrangements  had  been 
defective,  and  the  requisitions  made  by  his  leading  troops  left 
nothing  for  the  rest  to  eat.  While  trying  to  feed  his  army  he 
omitted  to  fight  it,  and,  with  the  chance  of  overwhelming  the 
Prussi.ins  by  one  great  effort  of  marching,  he  dclaycil  the 
necessary  orders  t  ill  too  late,  and  the  Prussian  II.  army  made  good 
its  con  centra  lios  on  the  upper  £lbe  with  insignificant  fifhting 


of  the  other's  pocition.  Moltlce,  knowing  well  the  danger  for  a  Kreat 
army  (if  being  forced  into  a  battle  with  an  unfordable  nver  behind  it. 
and  with  his  natuially  itrang  bent  towards  the  dcfeoaive  in  tactics, 
concluded  that  Bencdek  would  elect  to  hold  the  left  innk  of  the  Elbe, 
between  the  fortified  towns  of  Josephstadi  and  Kdniggr&lz,  with  hit 
right  thrown  back  and  covered  by  the  lower  courses  of  the  Au|)n 
and  the  Mettau.  Frontal  attack  on  such  a  position  being  out  of 
the  question,  he  decided,  after  wciuhing  well  ihc  wcikncvios  ol  the 
Austrian  flanks,  to  direct  his  principal  efTorls  againxt  the  left  (t.e, 
southern),  although  that  entailed  the  uncovering  of  the  communica* 
tion  of  the  II.  army  and  a  flank  march  of  almost  the  whole  of  the 
I.  and  II.  armies  acraas  the  front  of  the  Aualfiana  in  poihion.  As  an 
eminent  French  critic  (General  Bonnal)  layii  this  wai  bat  to  tepeat 
Ffcdtrick  the  Gnmt'a  mancruvrc  at  Kalin  (f.K),  and.  the  Austnana 
being  where  they  actuall]^  were  and  not  wluac  Moltite  decided  they 
oupht  to  be,  the  result  miRht  have  been  equally  disastrous.  Never- 
ihvlcss  the  r»ccc4sar>'  movements  were  inittatcil  by  order*  at  noon  oa 
the  and  of  July,  andone  phra«e  in  the»c  naved  the  situation.  Accord- 
ing to  thefc  orders,  the  Elbe  army  was  directed  to  Chlumetz  on  the 
way  to  Pardubiit.  the  1.  army  diaeonally  to  the  muth-east  across  the 
front  of  the  Auitiian  position.  Two  corps  of  the  11.  army  were  to 
make  a  demonstntion  against  jo«cph»«arh  on  the  3rd  of  July,  and 
theothcr  two  were  to  move  in  a  genrnil  direction  south  west  to  keep 
tourh  with  the  I.  Prince  Fredcnck  Charles  was  warned  to  guard  the 
left  flank  of  hi*  marrhinK  troops  and  authorized  to  .ittack  any  force* 
of  the  enemy  he  might  encounter  in  th.-»t  direction,  if  not  too  strong 
for  him.  On  receipt  of  these  orders  (about  yyt  p.ta.  July  and)  the 
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prince  immediately  despatched  officers'  natroU  towards  the  Elbe, 
Md  •bout  6  pjn.  iImm,  having  cwd  die  BiitfitiLdiMOvcfed  the 
eneiay  tn  oenadenble  force,  M  leett  tltrM  cmh,  bcaind  the  line  of 
low  hills  which  here  border  that  stream.  The  letnainder  of  the 
Austrian  main  body,  the  whole  of  which  was  in  fact  Mill  on  the  riaht 
bulk  ol  tlwElbe,  «!•  biiktea  irom  view  behiad  h^ 

The  2nd  of  July. — The  three  Austrian  corps  were  exactly 
Ihc  target  Prince  Frederick  Charles  desired.  He  promised  him' 
self  with  the  I.  and  the  Elbe  armies  an  easy  victory  if  he  attacked 
them.  Orders  in  this  scnjt:  were  iuucd  alxiut  7  pjn.  They 
iiibtrucied  every  corps  under  his  command  to  be  in  readi.'i.ii 
for  acUmi  towMds  the  Bistritx  at  3  a.m.  oa  the  3rd,  aod  Iq  a 
#«mi.iiiiiii^  ptitcnph  amumnccd  that  the  crown  prince  had 
bea  icqucilBd  to  o»«pentft  iiom  tlM  aofth.  A  copy  of  the 
wdcn  ud  la  cqiiUnatoiy  letter  iitn  biietda^tdie^ 
II.  army,  aaotber  vapy  also  went  ditect  to  the  king.  Both 
appear  to  have  been  delayed  in  transmission,  for  the  former 
only  reached  the  crown  prince's  qu.irtcrs  al  j  a  m.  He  was  then 
asleep  and  had  given  ori:icr5  th.at  he  was  not  to  be  awakened. 
His  chii-f  of  the  st.TiT,  Biumenihal,  was  abstnt  at  the  royal 
headquarters,  and  &iuce  the  bearer  of  the  order  had  uot  been 
warned  of  the  importance  of  the  despatch  he  carried,  no  one 
reused  the  prince.  At  3  a.m.  Blumenthal  returned  and  read  the 
letter,  and  without  troubling  to  disturb  his  chief  be  dealt  with 
ttc  natter  hiiiMctt  in  what  i>c<rtididyqiieolthtiiiniit»OT>^^ 
documents  ever  iatiied  in  «  gnve  criin  hy  a  leqionrible  itaff 
officer.  Briefly  he  informed  I'rincc  Fn-derick  Ch.irlcs  that  the 
orders  for  the  II.  army  based  on  the  instructions  received  from 
till-  royal  headquarters,  having  been  already  issued,  the  co* 
ojH  ration  of  the  I.  corps  alone  might  be  looked  for.- 

Meanwhile  the  duphc.iies  had  reached  Moltkc,  and  he, 
knowing  well  the  temperament  of  the  "  Red  Frince  "  &nd  the 
impossibility  of  arresting  the  intended  movemCBtt  obtained 
th(B  foyal  sanction  to  a  letter  addressed  to  Uk  Cfowa  prince,  in 
which  the  latter  was  ordered  to  e»«peiatc  Kith  hb  wholo 
command.  Iliis  vital  despatch  was  sent  off  In  duplicate 
at  midmi^ht  and  reached  von  Blumenthal  at  4  a.m.  In  face 
of  this  no  evasion  was  possible.  .Xrmy  orders  were  i.ssucd  at 
5  a.iii.,  but  .vtiil  the  urgency  of  the  siLUAlion  was  so  little 
understood  that  had  they  been  verbally  adhered  to  tlic  force 
of  the  II.  army  could  hardly  have  been  brought  to  beat  before 
5  p.m.,  by  which  time  the  defeat  of  the  I.  army  might  well 
have  been  an  accomplished  fact.  Fortunately,  liowevet,  the 
initiatlvie  «i  the  Pnuisiaa  subonUnalci  tntt  lufieieot  toneet 
Ihattnna. 

BMe  tf  KSitiggrltlz  (Stuftnmi).— TUck  mitt  and  driving  rain 

delayed  the  I.  and  Elbe  armies,  but  by  5  a.m.  the  tnxips  had 
reached  their  allotted  positions.  The  -ih  division  now  moved 
forward,  Liking  ns  point  of  direction  the  wood  of  M.islowed 
(or  Swicp  Waid),  and  supported  on  the  riKlit  by  the  8th  division 
which  was  to  seize  the  bridge  of  Sad.iwa.  The  leading  troops 
of  the  former  easily  rushed  the  Austrian  outposts  covering  the 
wood,  but  the  reserves  of  the  Austrian  outposts  counter- 
attacked. The  iuing  drew  other  tioopa  lowarda  the  critical 
point,  and  very  diortly  the  wood  of  Madowed  became  tbe  scene 
of  mw  of  the  most  obstinate  conflicts  in  military  history.  In 
about  two  hours  the  1 3  Prussian  battalions  and  3  batteries  found 
t!:c:iiselvi-s  a-.s.iile:!  by  np'.vjids  of  40  Austrian  battalions  and 
jco  guns,  and  af^.iir.sl  yadi  swarms  of  enemies  e.u  h  man  felt 
that  retreat  from  llie  wood  acr<<:.s  the  oprn  nicint  annthil.ition. 
The  Prussians  determined  to  hold  on  at  ail  costs.  The  &ih  divi- 
sion, belonging  to  the  same  corps,  could  not  see  their  comrades 
sacrificed  before  their  eyes,  and  pushed  on  throng  Sadowa 
to  relieve  the  pressure  00  the  right  of  the  rth  divisioo.  Mean- 
while fresh  Austrian  batteries  appeared  against  the  front  of  the 
8th  division,  and  fresh  Prussians  in  turn  had  to  be  engaged  to 
s.ivt  the  Fth.  rortiinali-ly  the  I'russl.ins  here  derived  nn  im- 
txptclcd  advantage  Jroin  tlieshajx;  of  llic  ground,  an-l  indtud 
from  the  weather.  The  heavy  rain,  which  h.id  <iil:i>ed  tlie 
commencement  of  the  action,  had  swollen  the  Bistritx  so  as 
to  check  their  advance  and  thus  postpone  the  decision,  whilst 
the  mist  and  driving  ratn  iiid  the  appfoaching  troops  from  the 


Austrian  gunners,  whose  shells  burst  almost  harmlessly  on  the 
sodden  groimd.  Then  when  once  across  the  stream  it  was 
discovered  that  unUke  the  normal  slopes  in  the  district  the 
hillside  in  front  of  them  showed  a  slight  convexity  under  cover 
of  which  thqr  irsf*  aliie  to  re-form  in  tegular  order.  The  ad> 
vantage  of  the  btecch-hMder  now  began  to  assert  Itsdf,  for  the 
Austrian  skirmishers  who  covered  the  front  of  the  guns  couM 
only  load  when  standing  up,  while  the  Prussians  lay  down 
or  fired  from  cover.  The  defenders  were  tticrtforc  steadily 
driven  up  the  hill,  and  then  cleared  the  front  to  Bi\e  the  guns 
r  j  >m  to  act.  But  the  Austrian  gunners  were  intent  on  the 
Prussian  batteries  farther  back,  which  as  the  light  improved 
had  come  into  action.  The  Prussian  infantry  crept  nearer 
and  nearer,  till  at  under  300  yds.  range  md  from  cover  they 
were  able  to  open  fire  on  the  Austrian  gnnneit  under  coMfitiont 
which  leadeiad  the  esse  fixe  of  tbe  bitter  pnctically  osdess; 
but  hew  was  the  opportunity  a  great  cavalry  leader  en  the 

.\ustrian  side  might  have  seized  to  restore  the  battle,  for  the 
ground,  the  shortness  of  the  distance,  and  the  smoke  and  excite- 
ment of  the  cannonade  were  all  in  favour  of  the  charge.  Such 
a  charge  as  prelude  to  the  advance  of  a  grc.it  infantry  b.iyontt 
attack  must  have  swept  the  exhausted  Prussians  down  the  hill 
like  sheep,  but  the  opportunity  passed,  and  the  gunners  find* 
ing  their  position  untenable,  limbered  up,  not  without  severe 
lomes^  and  rctiiad  to  a  second  position  in  rear.  This  with- 
diawid  tooik  place  about  »  p.m.,  and  the  oWs  eo  the  Pnissiaa 
side  may  be  said  to  have  lasted  from  about  1 1  a.m.  By  this  time 
every  infantry  soldier  and  gun  within  call  had  been  thrown 
into  the  fight,  and  the  Ausirians  might  well  h.ue  thrown  odds 
of  three  to  one  upon  the  Prussian  centre  and  have  broken  it 
asunder. 

Arriw^  of  the  II.  Army. — But  suddenly  the  whole  aspect 
of  affairs  was  changed.  The  snd  and  4lh  Austrian  corps  found 
themadvca  all  at  once  threatened  in  flank  and  rear  by  iieavy 
msssea  of  Pmssfam  inlsatiy,  the  leading  brigade*  of  the  crasm 

ininoe's  army,  and  they  bqpui  to  withdraw  towards  the  ceatxe 
of  their  position  in  ordered  brigade  masses,  apparently  so  intcnl 

on  keeping  their  men  in  hand  that  they  seem  never  to  have 
noticed  the  approach  of  the  Prussian  reserve  artillery  of  the 
Guard  which  (under  Prince  Kraft  ru  Hohenlohe  Infielt':r;gin) 
was  straining  forward  over  heavy  soil  and  through  standing  corn 
towards  their  point  of  direction,  a  clump  of  trees  dose  to  the 
tower  of  the  church  of  Chlum.  Not  even  deigning  to  notice  the 
retreating  columns,  apparently  too  without  escort,  the  batteries 
pressed  forward  till  they  reached  the  summit  of  the  ridge  trending 
castmrd  from  CUtui  towards  the  Elbe,  whence  tbe  wlwk 
interior  of  the  Austrian  position  was  disdosied  to  them,  and  then 
they  opined  fire  upon  the  Austrian  reserves  which  lay  below 
thi^m  in  solid  masses  of  army  corps.  Occurring  about  3.30,  and 
almwst  simultaneously  with  the  withdrawal  <.A  the  Austrian 
guns  oiNlheir  left  already  alluded  to,  this  may  be  sii  l  to  have 
decided  t^^baltlc,  for  although  the  Saxons  sldl  stood  hrm 
against  the  anVks  of  the  Elbe  army,  and  the  reserves,  both 
cavalry  and  innyitry,  attempted  a  series  of  countcrstrokcs, 
tbe  advantage  of  p^ition  and  mors!  was  all  on  tbe  side  of  tbe 
Prussians.  The  sln|<es  of  the  positioo  towards  the  Austikae 
now  took  on  the  usu.i^  concave  section,  and  from  the  crest  of 
the  ridge  every  movemi  I't  could  be  seen  for  miles.  The  Aus!  :ian 
cavalry,  on  weak  and  c.5i'''ci'"cd  horses,  could  not  piHop  at 
speed  up  ifie  hi-avy  slopes  f^'J.and  the  artillery  of  l>oth  Pru'-if  l 
wings  practically  broke  every  attempt  of  the  ituantry  to  f<jini 
for  attack.  ^ 

Ctese  ^  Ikt  fe/tfe.— Stiil  the  Austrians  made  good  their 
tetreat.  Tbchr  artiOeiy  driven  back  oS  the  lidgea  formed  a 
long  Une  from  Stdsser  to  plotist  fadag  the  CDCmy^  and  under 
cover  of  its  fire  the  infantry  ^t  length  succeeded  In  ^tbdrawing, 
for  the  Prussian  reserve  tav.ulry  arrived  late  or  the  ground,  and 
the  \ciC3.\  disconnect c'l  elTor'ts  of  the  divisional  cavalry  were 
checked  by  the  still  intact  .-Nuslrian  squadrons.  Whereas  at 
J.30  absolute  destruction  s\^"mcd  the  only  possible  fate  of  the 
defeated  army,  by  6  p.m., '  >anks  to  the  devoted  heroism  of  the 
artillcfy  and  the  inittalive< « n  few  junior  com  mandm  of  cavalry. 
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it  had  escaped  from  the  enclosing  horns  of  ihe  Prussian  attack. 
In  spite  of  heavy  losses  the  Austrians  were  perhaps  belter  in 
hand  and  more  capable  of  resuming  the  battle  next  morning 
than  the  victors,  for  they  were  experienced  in  war,  and  accustomed 
to  defeat,  and  retired  in  good  order  in  three  organized  columns 
within  easy  supporting  distance  of  each  other.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Prussians  were  new  to  the  battlefield,  and  the  reaction 
after  the  elation  of  victory  was  intense;  nnorcover,  if  what 
happened  at  Hiihnerwasser  affords  a  guide,  the  staff  would  have 
required  some  days  to  disentangle  the  units  which  had  fought 
and  to  assign  them  fresh  objectives. 

Final  OptralioHs. — The  convergence  of  the  Prussian  armies  on  the 
battlefield  ended  in  the  greatest  confusion.  The  Elbe  army  had 
CT04«cd  the  front  of  the  I.  army,  and  the  11.  army  was  mixc<l  up  with 
both.  The  rescr^-e  cavalry  reached  the  front  too  late  in  the  day  to 
pursue.  Thus  the  Auatrians  gained  34  houra,  and  the  dircctioo  of 


their  retreat  was  not  established  with  any  degree  of  certainty  tot 
never* I  day*.  Moreover  the  little  fortresses  of  Jiwcphstadt  and 
Konijucrillz  both  refused  to  capituUtc,  and  the  whole  ('ru»ian  armies 
were  thus  com(>elled  to  move  down  the  Elbe  to  Pardubiti  bc(orc  they 
could  receive  any  definite  new  direction.  Meanwhile  Benc«lek  had 
in  fact  auizned  only  one  corps  with  the  reserve  cavalry  to  oppote  m 
Prussian  advance  towards  Vienna,  and  the  remaining  seven  retired 
to  OlmQlz,  where  they  were  on  the  flank  of  a  PrusMan  advance  on 
Vienna,  and  had  ail  the  resources  of  Hungary  tiehind  them  to  enable 
them  to  recuperate.  They  were  also  stillin  railway  communicattoa 
with  the  capital.  On  purely  military  grounds  the  Prussians  should 
have  marched  at  once  towards  the  Austrian  field  army,  i.e.  to  Olmttts. 
But  for  political  reasons  Vienna  wa.  the  more  important  objective, 
nnd  therefore  the  I.  and  Elbe  armies  were  directed  toward*  th« 
capital,  whilst  the  11.  army  only  moved  in  the  direction  of  the 
Austrian  main  body.  Political  motives  had,  however,  in  the  mean- 
time exercised  a  similar  influence  on  the  AuMrian  strategy.  The 
cmncror  had  already  consented  to  cede  Vcnctia  to  Italy,  had  r*« 
called  two  corpa  from  the  south  (tec  Iiauam  Waks,  1849-1S70)  to 
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thecapiul.  and  had  appointed  the  aichdukc  Albert  to  command  the 
whole  army.  The  Army  of  the  Nonh.  which  had  reached  ObnOts  on 
the  loth  of  July,  now  received  orderi  to  move  by  road  and  raO 
towanJ^  Vienna,  and  this  operation  broueht  them  right  acroa  the 
front  of  t  hi-  1 1  Prussian  armv.  The  cavalry  fMabli»>»c<l  contact  on 
the  IJlh  in  the  nciKhljourhood  of  Tobilthau  an<l  Rix-ht  tinitz  (action 
of  Tol.>i(N<  h.ui.  July  i,Slh),  and  i  In-  Auvin.inv  (uuliin;  ihcir  inlentiun 
diKovcrcd.  ami  their  men  too  demoralized  by  fear  oi  the  brtxch- 
loadcr  to  riak  a  freah  battle,  withdrew  their  troopa  and  Mdaavsurad 
to  carry  otit  their  concentration  by  a  wide  circuit  down  the  valley  of 
the  Waag  and  throiigll  PlOiburt.  Meanwhile  the  Prussian  main 
army  was  pufsiiinf  ita  advance  under  ver>-  adverse  circumstance*. 
Their  railw.iv  communicition  ended  alirujitly  at  ihc  Austrian 
frontiif .  ihi'  rl'.ll^^  rr  iv'A  and  liad.  thecuiifitr>  ^| '.i  r--tly  cuUiv,iie<j 
and  inhoipit.ilile.  and  the  Irtxipi  MifTcrcd  severely.  One  third  of  the 
cavalry  brx.<l<e  d<.i*ri  nn  a  iiiarrh  ol  9;  m.  in  five  days,  and  the  infantry, 
after  marching  iii  m.  in  ten  days,  had  to  have  a  two  days'  halt 
aceonkd  them  on  the  17th.  T1i«r  were  then  in  the  diatrict  about 
BrQnn  and  Iclau.  and  on  the  iStli  the  royal  headquarters  reached 
NilcolsbufK>  new*  had  now  been  received  of  the  arrival  of  Ati^tri.m 
reinforcements  by  rail  at  the  capital  both  from  Hungary  and  li.dy. 
and  of  the  preparation  of  a  strong  line  of  provisional  defences 
•long  the  Klnrimlorf  pi>!.iiii)n  directly  in  front  of  Vienna.  Orders 
were  therefore  issued  durinf^  the  iSth  (or  the  whole  army  to  con- 
Gftttratc  during  the  following  days  in  the  poaition  held  by  the 
Awtriana  around  Wagnim  in  ite9,  and  these  ordcra  were  in  pro- 
ceia  of  aaeiMion  when  on  the  >ltt  an  armistice  way  agitsd  upon 
to  cotamence  at  noon  on  the  aand.  The  last  fight  was  that  of 
Blumenau  near  Pressburg  on  the  23nd;  this  waa  broken  off  at 
the  stated  time. 

Lani(tisalza.—\n  western  Germany  the  Prussian  forces,  depleted 
til  the  utmost  to  fiirni«h  lro<j|u  for  the  IVohemian  campaign,  were 
opposixi  to  the  armies  of  ilanovcr  and  Bavaria  and  the  8th  Federal 
eorpa  (the  Inat  conaintint  of  HcaaiaMt  WOrttemberfers,  Badenaers 
and  Naaaauera  with  an  Austrian  division  drawn  from  the  neutnlised 
Federal  fortresses),  which  were  f.ir  superior  in  number.  TkMe  aiioor 
enemiea  were,  however,  unready  and  their  troops  were  moilljr  of 
indifTcrenl  r]iiality.  Hanovrr  and  HesNC-Caswl,  which  were  nearest 
to  i'ru»hia  and  therefore  imn>cdiatcly  dan>;rroii.s,  were  dealt  with 
promptly  and  without  waitinK  for  the  deti-i'in  in  the  main  theatre 
of  war.  'I  ho  i.vh  I'ms.ii.in  di%i-.iim  (v.  (■ikKti'i  w.ii  at  Mindtn. 
Mantcuflcl's  troops  from  the  Elbe  duchies  at  /Vltuna,  v.  Beyer's 
diviiiM  (Federal  fortresa  garrisons)  M  Wetalar.  On  the  istli  and 
rtth  of  JiMt  Beyer  moved  on  Casael,  while  the  two  other  liruaMan 
fcnerabconvetied  en  Hanover.  Both  places  were  in  Prussian  hands 
Eefoie  the  aoth.  The  Hessians  retired  upon  Hanau  to  join  the  8ih 
Fr<1eral  corps;  only  the  Hanoverians  remained  in  the  north,  and 
they  too,  threatened  by  Beyer's  advaiKe,  marched  fr<jm  ili.  ir  jxiint 
of  concentration  at  GAttingen  aouthward  for  the  Main.  With  pru|>er 
support  from  Bavaria  the  nanoveriana  oould  perhnpe  have  escaped 
intact :  but  the  Bavarian*  considered  that  their  alliea  (about  ao.ooo) 
were  strong  enough  by  themselves  to  dcittDy  wllfclievcr  of  the  con> 
vcrgini;  Prussian  columns  lrie<l  to  bar  thctr  way.  and  actually  the 
Hanoverian  nerjcral  v.  Arrntsrhitd  won  a  notable  success  over  the 
improvised  Prussian  and  Ci  li  .rj;  divi  ii  a  of  r.cncral  v.  Flics,  which 
advanced  from  Goiha  and  Uirnd  the  Miiiitiward  march  of  the 
Hanoverians  at  L;ingeiis;dza.  The  battle  of  Lan,;en'ial7a  (June  27ih) 
showed  that  the  rislu  Mottkc  deliberately  accepted  when  he  trans- 
fcmd  m  maav  of  the  weaiara  tfoana  to  tilt  BnlieiniaH  frontier  were 
by  ao  OHBfla  imaginary,  for  v.  Ftin,  ontnumiiered  by  two  to  one; 
•Utained  •  aharp  reverse  before  the  other  columns  closed  in.  But 
tha  ■trategical  object  of  General  Vogel  v.  Fakkcnstein.  the  Prusaian 
COinmandcr-in<hior  in  the  west,  was.irhievcd  next  day.  Uy  Ihc  morn- 
ill(  of  the  J9th  ManleulTel  and  Goclicn  lay  north,  v.  Flies'scolumn 
(backed  by  a  frr»h  brigade)  south  ol  Langensd/.i,  and  lieyer 
^prtNtcheil  from  Eisenach.  Whatever  had  been  the  pros[x-cts  of  the 
Hanoverian  army  five  days  previousiy,  it  was  now  surrounded  by 
twice  its  numbefs.  and  on  the  29th  of  Jima  the  capitulation  m 
LaneonMlta  closed  its  long  and  honouraSle  career. 

7'kr  Main  Campaifti.  — The  Pru&.sian  army,  now  called  the  "  Army 
of  the  Main,"  of  three  di\  iiiuns  (one  iK-in^  unusually  itronB),  had  next 
to  deal  with  the  7th  ( ll.iv.iri.ins)  and  Klh  (other  Sxith  Germans) 
Federal  corps  in  the  v.dle>  of  tlic  M.iin.  The!>c  were  nominally  over 
100.000  strong  and  were  commanded  by  Prince  Charles  of  Bavaria. 
The  ordrt  dt  bataiUt  of  the  8th  corps  m  interesting.  It  was  com- 
manded by  Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse;  the  1st  division  (3  infantry 
brigades,  I  cavalry  brigade,  6  batteries)  came  fRxn  WUrttembcrg; 
the  3m\  division  (2  infantry  and  I  cavalry  bligaJea.  5  batteries)  from 
Baden,  the  least  anti  Pruv>Ian  of  all  these  states;  the  3rd  division 
(»  infantry  and  I  cav.dry  liri^;.ides.  I  rillc  Ijatlalion,  a  batteries)  from 
Hesse- D.irmst.idl ;  the  4lh  division  cnnMnted  of  an  .Austrian  brip.idc 
of  7  ti.iti  ili  111',  (three  of  which  were  Itali.in<i),  a  N.v>.'»iu  I  ri^.idr.  and 
two  batteries  and  some  hussars  of  Hessc-Ca<»el.  The  remainder  of 
the  Hamt  Caawl  traapii  wMch  had  iniicd  southward  before  Beyer's 
advance  on  Ckmet,  want  to  Ae  Rhfae  valley  about  Mainz.  The 
centre  of  the  raytm  of  the  8th  corps  was  Darmstadt,  and  the  Bavarian 
line  extended  from  Cobuijf  to  GemOnden.  It  appears  that  Prince 
Charles  wishe<l  to  marrh  via  Ji-n.i  .iiid  Gera  into  Prussia,  as  Nap'  Ii  i  n 
had  done  sixty  )iar>  iKf^'re,  l  iit  tli.  ^  heme  was  negatived  In  the 
Austrian  govcraoKnt,  which  CMicisc-d  the  aupccine  command  of  the 


allies.  The  Bavarians  did.  however,  advance,  and  made  for  the 
Eiaenach'Goiha  region,  where  the  Prussian-Hanoverian  struggle  waa 
in  progress.  Meanwhile  the  8ih  Federal  corps  advanced  alto,  but 
actuated  probably  by  political  motives  it  took  the  general  direction 
of  Ca«scl,  and  between  the  two  German  corps  a  wide  gap  opened,  of 
whk:h  Vocel  v.  Falckcnslcin  was  fvot  slow  to  (.ifcc  .Tlvantage.  On 
the  d.iy  of  Koniggratt  the  Prussians  mo\c^l  it.u  [H.siti  .n  to  attack 
the  Bavarians,  and  on  the  4th  of  July  v,  Oocbcn  won  the  victory  of 
Wiesenihal  (near  Dermbach).  The  7ih  corps  titcretipon  drew  back  to 
the  Franc  on  ian  Saale.  the  8ih  to  Frankfurt,  and  on  the  7th  of  Joiy 
the  Prussian  army  was  massed  about  Fulda  between  them.  Veal 
V.  Fakkenstein  moved  forward  again  on  the  8th.  and  on  the  loth  tne 
Bavarians  were  again  defeated  in  a  scries  of  .vctions  around  Kissineen, 
W.ild.iM h.ich  and  H.irnrtHlburv;-  Munwhilc  Prince  Alexander's 
motleyrorps  fx-gan  itsaiKance  from  Frankfurt  up  the  Main  valley  to 
join  the  Hjvjri.in5.  who  h.id  now  retired  on  Vhwrinfurt.  The  army 
of  the  Main,  howvvcr.  had  little  difhculty  in  defeating  the  Sthcorpsat 
I  aafacb  «n  tlm  ijth  and  AschalTenbutg  on  the  141b  of  Jitly.  Tba 
Piummna  occupied  Fiankfurt  (i6ih).  Vogel  v.  Falckcnsteia  waa 
now  called  to  Bohemia,  and  v.  Manteuffel  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  army  of  the  Main  for  the  final  advance.  The  7th  and  8ih  corpa 
now  at  last  effected  their  junction  about  W'Qrzburg,  whither  the  army 
of  the  Main  marched  from  Frankfurt  to  mei  t  them.  I  he  Ktderals 
advanced  in  their  turn,  the  Bavarians  on  the  right,  the  8th  on  the 
left,  and  the  opponents  met  in  the  valley  of  iheTauber.  More  partial 
actions, at  Hundheim  (23rd),Tauber  Bischofsheim  (24ih),Cerchsheim 
(3Sth),  Hclmstadt  (25th)  aiid  Rossbrunn  (a<tb)  iildill  in  the  retreat 
of  the  Germans  to  Worifourg  and  beyond ;  liie  anniadBe  (Aug.  2nd) 
then  put  an  end  to  operations.  A  Prussian  resrrve  cotpa  lUMCr  the 
gratui  duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwcrin,  (omKd  at  Leipiig.  had  ■Maa> 
while  overrun  eastern  Bavaria  up  to  Nuremberg. 

This  cami>aign  presents  the  sharpest  contrast  to  th.it  of  Bohemia, 
Small  armies  rrtoving  freely  within  a  Ui;ge  theatre  of  war,  tlic  occupa- 
tion of  hostile  territon,  as  a  primary  object  of  operations,  the  absence 
of  a  decision-comriciliiig  spirit  on  either  side,  the  hostile  political 
"view"  over-riding  the  hostile  "  feeling  "—all  thesr  cofiditiona 
remind  the  student  of  those  of  iTtb  and  l8ih  century  warfare.  But 
the  improved  organization,  l>etter  communications  and  supplies, 
superior  moral,  and  oni  r  .i^;.iin  the  tina  h  lo.iiU  r  tortus  a  standing 
tarRct,  which  causetl  the  Prussian  siiccessts.  at  least  give  us  aa 
opjMrtunity  of  tumiurinK  the  old  and  the  new  systems  under  similar 
conditions,  and  even  thus  the  principle  of  the  "armed  nation" 
achievad  tha  docisfam  ia  a  period  of  time  which,  for  the  old  armies 
was  wholly  imulBcient. 

The  various  treaties  of  Prague.  Bcrfin  and  Vienna  which  folhwad 
the  armistice  secured  the  annexation  by  Pnimia  of  Hanover,  the  Elbe 
duchies,  the  electorate  of  Hcuse,  Nassau  and  Frankfurt,  the  dis- 
solution of  the  existing  confctleration  and  the  creation  of  a  new 
North  German  Confederation  under  the  hegemony  of  Prussia,  a r>d 
the  payment  of  war  indemnities  to  Prussia  (the  Austrian  share  being 
/6,ooo,ooo).  Venctia  waa  ceded  by  Austria  to  Naiioleon  III.  and  by 
him  to  King  Victor  Emmanuel. 

BlBLIOGRAPlir. — Prussian  tlcocral  Staff.  Drr  Fcldaig  18O6  1m 
Pfulsthland  (Berlin,  1^67;  KrElish  translation,  I  hf  H'ar  ir  Cfrmauj, 
1S66,  War  Office,  London,  1^72,  new  edition.  11/07;  French  trans- 
lation. La  Camfiapif  dc  iSe>A,  Paris,  186^):  Austn.in  Olfni-il  {K  K. 
Crnera'.ilahihurccu  fur  Kriryszath),  Oslrrrr-.thi  Kam^fe  iSfii 
(Vienna.  French  translation,  Let  JLuUet  d'Aultttke,  Brussels 

1K67);  Frietltung,  Dtr  Kgm$i  MM  dtfc  KarAmtfaft  m  Dtatmm. 
(Stuttgart.  1899);  H.  M.  Holler.  TImSmn  Widtf  War  (1867:  new 
etliliim,  London,  1906);  AnIkeU  det  k.  tdehstteken  Armtt-Corft  am 
FclJzugf  1S66  (Dresden.  1869);  v.  Williscn,  Die  FfldtUt*  lSS9  «. 
iSf^  ^H.  rlin,  |R6»);  I>-tlow-Vorberk,  Ceichuhte  det  Krirfei  v.  1S66 
II!  DculiihUnd  (Berlin,  iKi/)):  Mollket  Militcr-Korrrt^oSldtm  1S66 
(Biflm,  iN'/j);  II.  Honnal.  Sadmva  (Paris,  1901;  English  translation. 
London,  1907);  G.  J.  R.  Gliinickc,  The  Campattn  in  Bvhrmi* 
(London,  1907);  A.  Strobl.  TrattUnau  (Vienna,  1901);  KQhne. 
KriHukt  m.  tmkritiuk*  Wandtnmeen  ibtr  4.  Gefetki  if  elder  tft. 
.  (Berlin,  1870-1873);  J&hns,  ScUotlU  M  Kemitfrit$  (Lripxig.  1876): 
V.  Quistorp,  Dtr  trout  KataUeriekamf^  bei  SifetelUt  {K6nitxr6lt) 
(Berlin,  1897):  ifoUkes  FeidsuttplaH  (Berlin,  1892I:  Vbcr  dit 
Veramdunt  der  KavallerU  iSolS  (Berlin,  1870):  Dragomirov, 
SchtUerung  det  dtUrr.-preust.  Krietes  1S66  (Bcriin.  18^^):  V.  Verdy 
du  Vcrnois,  Int  Hatipiquartiert  det  II.  Armte  1S66  (Bcrhn.  tw>); 
Harbauer.  rran/enaajuwlaae.  Luta  (Leipnf,  1907):  Kovafik.  FZII 
von  Benedth  andder  Kriet  tS66  (see  also  article  Bkkkdkk,  Ludwic, 
RiTTER  von);  Anon.  VV  Kdnitgrdtt  bis  an  die  Donav  (\lenna, 
1906);  Duval.  Vers  Sadovxt  (.Nancy,  1907);  Feldzugiiournal  det 
Obtrbffehltkahert  det  Vlll.  Bundet-A  .  K  (Leipzig.  1867);  Bavarian 
General  Staff.  Antheil  der  k.  baytr.  Arnur  ,:r:  Krtett  tS66  (Munich, 
1868);  F.  HoeniK.  Die  F.nhtkeidun^ikampfe  det  MaiK/rlJzuirt 
(Berlin,  l80S^:  1-  R(  v:ensl:.eri;.  Lans^^cn^nlui  (Stuttgart,  liyo*.).  V. 
Goebcn,  Trrfen  bei  Kittinien  and  Gefetkt  bei  Dermbach  (Leipzig, 
l8m):  M.  Kunz,  fcMwg  dir  iUutarmti  1866  (Berlin,  1890): 
Scnimmclpfennig,  Dit  mvmsHxki  Armte-Dirisiom  (Melaungen. 
1897):  Anlktil  der  hadiicken  Feld-Dit.  1866  (Lahr.  1867):  Z>W 
Operationen  det  VIII.  Bundei-A.-K.  (Leipaig,  1868);  v.  d.  wengen, 
rV  <  h.  d.  Krimmuptitttmmukt* Prtuttttt  u.  Tlannc^rr  tS6fi  (Got ha, 
i-^s).  aad  (S*.  Fiwrfa.  MAmndaiLi.  hinnm:  FeUtu,  i,G«tha. 
i(«7).  (F.  N.  M.;  C.  F.  AJ 
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SEVEN  WISE  MASTERS— SEVEN  YEARS'  WAR 


nVH  Wm  VMRIBIt  IHi^  «  cycle  «f  ttoiriiM  «r  Orientil 
origin.   A  Roman  empefor  nuirt  hit  ton  to  be  cductted  twty 

from  the  court  in  tlif  seven  liberal  arn  by  seven  wise  masters. 
On  his  rtturn  to  court  his  sicpiiioihcr  the  empress  seeks  lo 
stiJucc  him.  To  avert  some  danger  presuKcd  by  iht-  stars  he 
b  bound  over  to  a  week's  silence.  During  (his  lime  the  empress 
accuses  him  to  her  husband,  and  seeks  to  bring  about  his  death 
by  seven  storic*  which  she  relates  to  the  emperor;  but  her 
narrative  is  eacb  lime  confuted  by  talcs  of  the  cnft  of  women 
•rfHied  by  the  saaei.  Finally  the  prince'a  aie  ouaealcd, 
Ibr  livth  eipoaed.  and  the  wfefced  cmpfcai  ii  executed. 

The  cycle  of  stories,  which  a|qpcan  in  many  Ettropcan 
languages,  is  of  Eastern  origin.  An  analogous  collection  occurs 
in  Sanskrit,  but  the  Imlian  ori>,'inal  is  unknown.  Travelling 
from  the  c.i.sl  by  way  of  .Xrabie,  Persian,  Syriac  anil  Greek, 
it  was  known  .^s  the  book  of  SindibAd,  anil  was  translatcti  from 
Creek  into  Latin  in  the  (2th  century  by  Jean  de  Hauteseilie 
(Joannes  dc  Alta  Silva),  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Haute-Seillc 
Bear  Toul. with  the  title  of  Deiopatkos  (cd.  H.  Oesleriey,  Strass- 
btxfi  >S7i)«  'Hits  was  irantlaied  into  French  about  mo  by  a 
Owmfce  uned  Mabem  aa  Li  Koumms  ii  DtUpallmi  aootlwr 
Frrnrb  vertioM,  Id  RMumt  its  sept  sages,  wae  biied  on  a  different 
Latin  original.  The  German,  Fnglish,  Frenrh  anH  Spanish 
cha[>-books  of  the  cycle  arc  Kcncrnlly  based  on  a  Latin  original 
differing  from  these.  Three  metrical  romances  probably  bas<'d 
on  the  l-'rench,  ami  dating  from  the  14th  century,  exist  in  English. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  The  Sn-yn  5jjf  j  by  John  Rolland 
of  Dalkeith,  edited  for  the  fiannatync  ('lub  (Edinburgh,  1837). 

The  Lnitin  romaore  w.v>  frrrinently  printc<i  in  the  ijth.ccntury,  and 
Wynkyn  dc  Worde  printed  an  tnglifth  ver«<on  about  1915.  See 
C.  Pari*,  Drux  Ridiutions  dm  roman  des  upl  ntfri  de  Rome  (Paris, 
1876,  Soc.  des.  anc.  icktesi  fr.) ;  Bachncr,  Ihsloria  upUm  sapientium 
.  .  .  (Eriangen,  iftSg);  K.  Campbell.  A  Study  of  the  Romance  of  the 
Seven  Saps  wUk  serial  reference  to  the  middle  Ent/ith  versions 
j^^jjjPff^^^f^^J^^f^^^'  l^**^^^'  tttptctmi  Ikt  Ml  cf 

8BVBN  WISB  HIM  OP  GRBBO;  THB.  a  cencctlve  mne  for 

certain  sages  who  flourishW  e.  6^o-$so  BX.   The  generally 

acicpte<t  list  is  Bias,  Chilon,  Oeobulus,  Pcriander,  Pittacus, 
Sokin,  Tliales  (see  separate  articles),  although  ancient  authorities 
differ  as  to  names  and  number.  They  obtained  great  intluencc 
in  their  respective  cities  as  legislators  and  advisers,  and  a  re- 
putation throughout  (he  Greek  world.  Their  rules  of  life  were 
embodied  in  po<>ms  and  short  savings  in  common  use. 

Sec  O.  Ik-rnlMrdt,  Vie  steben  Weisen  Critihenhndi  (lfi^x4):_  F. 
Bohren,  Pe  sepScm  iapifnuhiit  (l'M^7);  "  Scj^inn  s.t|)icntium 
rariiiina  ct  .-innpht hf-,;iii.it .i."  with  >fiifrt  Ui<>);rni)hi<-s  in  Y  MulUlch. 
FtaiiHcnUi  plulofopkcTum  GraecoTwn,  i.  (iWx));  H.  Wulf  in  Dis- 
UrialioiUS  pktl  K  , n  Halemes,  xiu.  {tHt/>). 

iBVBN  WONDERS  OF  THE  WORLD,  the  name  conferred 
on  a  select  group  of  ancient  works  of  art  v^hich  had  obtained 
pre-eminence  among  (he  sight-seers  of  the  Alexandrian  era. 
The  earliest  extant  list,  doubtless  compiled  from  the  numerous 
guide  books  then  cuiteni  in  the  Greek  world,  is  that  of  the 
cpigrammattst  Antipatcr  of  Sidon  (md  century  BX.).  A  second 
and  slightly  divergent  list  from  ibe  hand  of  t  Byiantine  rhetori- 
ci.in  has  b^en  incorporated  in  the  works  of  Philo  of  Byzantium. 
The  nionumen;s  are  35  follows:  (i)  the  pyramids  of  Flpypt, 
(?)  the  gardens  oi  Scmiramis  91  Babylon,  (j)  the  statue  oi  Zeus 
at  Olympia  (see  Piilidi,\s),  ( i)  the  temple  of  Artemisat  Ephesus, 
(s)  the  Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus  (sec  MaiisOLeuH).  (6)  the 
Colossus  at  Rhodrs,  (7)  tbe  Phargs  (lighthooae)  ol  Alexandria, 
or  the  Wsib  of  Babylon. 

Sre  "  Fbilo  "  Or  sr^M  ar aiidf  wiramiitf  (cd.  Hercber.  Paris,  iflsl). 
SEVEN  YEARS*  WAR  (1756-17^31.  ^^<--  "■t"'^  K'ven  to  the 
European  war  which  aros*  from  the  formal  i.>n  of  a  co.iliimn 
between  Austria,  l-rancc,  Russia.  Swcilen  and  Saxony  against 
Prussia.  »i<h  the  object  ol  destroying,  or  at  least  crippling,  the 
power  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Prtmia  was  Joined  by  England, 
and  between  England  and  f ranee,  as  usnat.  a  maritime  and 
colonial  war  broke  owl  at  the  first  pictcxt;  this  war  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  British  empire,  Ik  ew  tbe  seven  campaigns 
bad  been  fought  in  Europe,  the  French  domiiilipn  In  C«nada and 
the  Fircoch  inllttCiKC  in  India,  in  spite  of  Duplcii,  UHy  and 


MbntealiB,  bad  been  entleeiy  oyerthtownhy  ihe  victotiesof  CKve, 
Amherst  and  Wolfe.  Crest  as  was  the  effect  of  these  victories 

on  the  history  of  the  world,  however,  it  is  at  least  questionable 
whether  the  sleadlast  resistance  of  I'russia,  almost  single-handed 
as  she  waa — the  resistance  which  laid  the  solid,  if  then  tinsctn, 
foundations  of  modem  Germany— is  not  as  important  a  pheno- 
menon, and  from  the  technical  military  standpoint  Rossbach  and 
Leuthen,  Zomdorf  and  Kuncrsdorf  posses  an  interest  which  it 
hould  be  possible  perhaps  to  claim  for  Plaasy  and  for  Quebec, 
but  not  (or  border  conflicts  in  Canada  and  India.  It  is  not 
only  hMt1c%  the  distinct  and  tangible  miKtaiy  events,  that  make 
up  tlie  story  of  Frederidc'k  defence.  TiMicarecauniless  marches 
and  tnanontvm,  devoid  of  interest  as  regards  their  details;  but, 
as  indication?  of  the  equilibrium  of  forces  in  18th-century  war* 
fare,  indispensable  to  a  study  of  miUlary  history  as  a  whole. 

Learning  of  rl  -  1  n  lence  and  intentions  of  the  coalition, 
i*re<ieri<k  determined  lo  Strike  itrst,  and  to  that  end,  during 
the  months  preceding  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  be 
concentrated  his  tfo.ooo  men  as  follows: — 11,000  men 
in  Pomcrsnla-to  watch  the  Swedes,  26,000  on  the  Ruoian 
frontier,  37.000  men  under  field  Maiahat  Scbwciin  in  Silesia,  and 
a  main  body  of  70,000  in  three  columns  reaily  to  advance  nito 
Saxony  at  a  moment's  notice,  the  king  being  in  chief  command. 
On  the  20th  of  August  1756  the  Saxon  frontier  was  crossed. 
Dresden  was  occupied  on  the  loth  of  September,  the  Saxon 
army,  alx>ut  14,000  strong,  falling  back  before  the  invaders  10 
the  entrenched  camp  of  Tirna,  an  almost  inaccessible  plateau 
parallel  to  the  Elbe  and  dose  to  the  Bohemian  frontier.  1  he 
secret  of  the  Prussian  intentions  bad  been  so  well  kept  that  the 
Auatrians  were  st  ill  widely  disaeminated  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
jsiooo men  under  FiddManhalBiowao  were  at  KaliB,aad»a^ooo 
ondef  Plccokmbii  ai  Ohnflti^  wlnm  on  the  jiat  of  August  the 
news  of  the  invawMi  arrived,  and  such  was  their  unneadincsa 
that  Browne  could  not  advance  till  the  6ih  of  September,  I'icco- 
lomini  until  the  glh.  Meanwhile  the  Prussians,  leaving  detach- 
ments to  watch  the  exits  from  I'irna,  movecl  up  the  KIbc  and 
took  post  at  Aussig  to  cover  the  investment  of  the  Saxons. 
Learning  of  Browne's  approach  on  the  28th  of  September,  the 
king,  assuming  the  command  of  the  covering  force,  advanced 
yet  farther  up  the  Elbe  to  meet  him,  and  the  two  armies 
met  at  LolMetta  (oppoailo  Leitmedta)  «a  the  morning  o(  tlie 
ist  of  October.  The  battle  begsn  hi  a  tUcfc  fog,  readerlae 
dispositions  very  dilGcult,  and  victory  fell  to  the  Prussians, 
principally  owing  to  the  tenacity  displayed  by  their  infantry  in 
a  scries  of  disconnected  local  engagements.  The  nature  of  the 
ground  rendered  pursuit  im|x>ssib!e,  and  the  losses  on  l>0th  sidcS 
were  approximately  equal  —  viz.  3000  men  —  but  the  result  s<'aled 
the  fate  of  the  Saxons,  who  after  a  few  ball  hearted  attempts 
lu  esc.ipe  from  their  entrenchments,  surrendered  on  tlie  t4th  of 
October,  and  wot  taken  over  bodOy  into  the  Prussian  service. 
Prussian  admintetiaton  were  appointed  to  govern  the  captnicd 
country  and  (he  troops  look  up  winter  <|uarteta. 

Campaign  oj  t7S7—^T\*  Costttion  had  undertaken  to  pm- 
vide  soo.oco  men  against  rrus5ia,  but  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  only  15'. 000  .Austrians  stood  ready  tor  action  mg^^ 
in  norlhorn  liohemia.  Against  these  the  king  was  rtSfBfc 
organising  some  }}0,ooo,  45.000  of  whom  were  paid 
(or  by  British  subsidies  and  disposed  to  cover  Hanover  from  a 
French  attack.  After  leaving  detachments  to  guard  his  other 
fvontters,  Ftedcrick  was  able  lo  lake  the  field  wit  h  nearly  1  sOdOeo 
men,  but  these  aln  wem  scattered  to  guard  a  frontier  some  too 
m.  in  length— the  left  wing  in  SItesm  under  Scbwerin  and  the 

duke  of  Brunswifk-Bevem,  the  centre  and  right  Under  the 
king.  In  April  the  operations  began.  Schncrin  an<i  lUvetn 
cros-icd  the  mountains  into  Bohemia  and  united  at  Jung 
Bun^lau.  (he  Ausirians  falling  back  before  ihcm  and  surrendering 
their  magazines.  The  king  marched  from  Pima  and  Prince 
Maurice  of  Dessau  from  Zwickau  on  I*rague,  at  which  point  the 
variotts  Austrian  commands  were  ordered  tO  concentrate. 
On  the  morning  of  the  5th  the  whole  arniy,  eicqM  a  column 
onder  Field  Marshal  Daun,  waa  unhcd  here  under  Prince 
Chsrks  of  Idomine,  m4  the  king,  leaNalng  the  fanpoaaihiiity  of 
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■MRiting  the  tieighls  before  liim,  left  %  corps  under  Keith  ami  a 
few  delachmcnls  to  watch  Prague  and  the  fords  across  the  river, 
•imI  marched  during  the  night  upstream  and,  crossing  above 
the  Austrian  right,  formed  his  army  (about  64,000)  for  attack 
at  right  angles  to  the  Austrian  front.  The  ground  had  not 
been  reconnoitred,  and  in  the  morning  mist  many  mistakes  in 
the  deployment  had  been  made,  but  as  Daun  was  known  to  be 
but  20  m.  away  and  the  Austrian  army  was  changing  its  front 
to  meet  the  unrxpccteti  attack,  the  king  threw  caution  to  thi- 
winds  and  sending  Ziclcn  with  his  cavalry  by  a  wide  detour 
to  cover  his  left,  he  ordered  the  whole  to  advance.  One  of 
the  most  savage  battles  in  history  was  the  result.  Almost 
immediately  the  Prussian  infantry  became  entangled  in  a  series 
of  morasses,  (he  battalion  guns  had  to  be  left  behind  and  the 
troops  had  to  correct  ihcir  alignment  under  the  round  shot  fired 
by  the  Austrians,  who  had  completed  their  change  of  front  in 
lime  and  now  stood  ready  to  sweep  the  open  glacis  before  them. 
Rrforc  the  storm  of  bullets  and  the  grape  and  canister  of  the 
heavy  and  battalion  guns  the  Prussian  first  line  faltered  and 
fell  in  thousands.  Their  attempts  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
bayonet  assault  broke  down.  Schwerin  was  killed.  But  the 
second  line  carried  the  survivors  on,  and  in  the  nick  of  time 
Zieten's  cavalry  drove  the  Austrian  horsemen  off  the  field  and 
broke  in  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  their  infantry.  This  turned 
the  Kale,  and  the  Austrians  retreated  into  Prague  in  hopeless 
confusion,  leaving  some  10,000  men  (14-8''^)  on  the  ground,  and 
437  s  prisoners,  out  of  about  66,000,  in  their  enemy's  hands.  The 
Prussians  lost  1 1 .740  men  killed  and  wounded  and  1  $60  prisoners, 
and  in  all  70  8%  of  their  strength.  The  actual  fighting  seems 
9nly  to  bsv«  lasted  about  (wp  hours,  tbou^  firio^  did  not  votK 


till  Ute  *t  Bt^t;  16,000  Austrians  managed  in  the  confusion 
to  evade  capture  and  join  Daun,  who  made  no  movement  either 
on  this  or  succcc^ling  days  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  his 
comrades,  but  began  a  leisurely  retreat  towards  Vienna. 

Tlie  Prussians  immediately  began  the  siege  of  the  town,  and 
after  a  month's  delay  Daun,  now  at  the  head  of  some  60,000  men, 
moved  forward  to  the  relief  of  the  city.  Learning  of  x^am. 
his  approach,  the  king,  taking  with  him  all  the  men 
who  could  be  spared  from  the  investment  and  uniting  all  avail- 
able detachments,  moved  to  meet  him  with  only  J4,ooo  men, 
and  on  the  iSlh  of  June  he  found  Daun  strongly  entrenched. 
He  immediately  endeavoured  to  march  past  him  and  attack 
him  on  the  right  flank  as  at  Pra^e,  but  the  Austrian  light 
troops  harassed  his  columns  so  severely  during  the  movement 
that  without  orders  they  wheeled  up  to  drive  them  off  and, 
being  thus  thrown  into  disarray,  they  took  three  divergent 
objectives.  Their  disunited  attacks  all  fell  upon  superior 
numbers,  .tnd  after  a  most  obstinate  struggle  they  wrre  badly 
beaten  with  a  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  of  6710  (18-6%)  and 
5380  prisoner*  with  ii  colours  and  45  guns.  The  fighting  lasted 
S)  hours.  The  Austrian  loss  was  only  8000  out  of  Sj.joot  ^ 
•  S  »  %.  of  whom  only  1 500  were  taken  prisoners. 

This  disaster  entailed  raising  the  siege  of  Prague,  and  the 
Prussians  fell  back  on  Leilmeritz.  The  Austrians,  reinforced 
by  the  48,000  troops  in  Prague,  followed  them  100,000 
strong,  and,  falling  on  Prince  August  Wilhelm  of  Prussia,  who 
was  retreating  eccentrically  (for  commissariat  reasons)  on 
Zittau,  inflicted  a  severe  check  upon  him.  The  king  was  com* 
polled  to  abandon  Bohemu,  falling  back  on  Bauticn.  Having 
r«-f9rp^  lU}  awq      calling  in  Keith's  17,000  ip^n  fromFima, 
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be  ajtain  advanced,  but  found  the  enemy  so  strongly  posted  at 

BurkcrMiurt  (st^iuiii  o!  Bi-choii-wcrda)  ikit  Iw  ieltau|fdihiad  bis 
poipotc  and  rclrealcd  on  Bcrnsladl. 


Frcdtrkk 


MWBwhile  his  enemies  had  been  gathering  around  him. 
FftBCS  had  despatched  100,000  men  under  d'£str{-es  against 
Hanover,  where  Cumberland  with  54,000  stood  to 
meet  him,  and  another  34,000  men  were  marching 
thnm^  Franconia  to  unite  wkh  the  "  Amy  oi  tba 
Hoty  Romaa  Empire"  wufcr  the  prince  of  Suw- 
Htldburghauscn.  Fortunately  thn  Utter  army  was  not  as 
formidable  as  its  title,  and  totalled  only  some  60,000  most  un- 
disciplined and  heterogeneous  COmbatMUl.  Itt  tht  north  lOOyOOO 
Russians  under  Apmxin  were 
slowly  r.iivar.cing  into  East 
Prussia,  where  Lcbwald  with 
}o,ooo  was  preparing  to 
coBbont  then,  uid  16,000 
$«edet  hod  landed  ia  Fbme- 
lania.  On  the  atilli  ol  Joae 
Cumberland  bad  been  bMten 
at  Hasicnbeck  by  d'Estrfcs, 
and  the  French  overran  Han- 
over and  Brunswick.  The 
king,  Ic^iving  Bevcrn  with 
only  13,600  men  in  SQcsia 
to  wetcb  the  Austrians, 
lO  BWICb  Ocross  Gcr- 

to  meooar  Cumbcr- 
Anived  at  Leipzig 
on  the  3rd  of  September, 
he  heard  of  Lehwald's 
defeat  at  Gross-J&gcmdotf 
on  the  30th  of  August 
and  irr.mcriiatcly  afterwards 
of  Cumberland's  convention 
of  Klfloter  Seven,  which 
lavo  19  Hanover  to  the 
FtcDdb  Fteriag  that  the 
FlMadi  anqr  now  act  free 
in  Hanover  might  write  with 
the  Army  of  the  Empire 
under  Hildburgbauscn 
and  with  150,000  men  march 
direct  on  Berlin,  Frederick, 
taking  with  him  33,000 
men,  marched  to  join  Prince 
Ferdinand  in  the  district 

■bout  Ualbciatadt,  hopiag  to  strike  bit  blow  before  the  enemy's 
Junction  ooidd  be  completed.  MoMOty,  therefore,  was  the 
int  consideration,  and  arrangements  for  supply  having  been 
Blade  in  advance  along  his  road,  his  troops  covered  170  m. 

In  la  days  (September  i  13).  But  Hildburnh.mscn,  not 
baviof  been  joined  by  d'Ssuixs,  tdMs^  to  ti^t  and  fcU 


back  into  the  wooded  districts  of  Thuringia  and  Franconi'a. 
Bad  news  now  reached  Fretlctick  from  Silesia;  leaving 
Ferdinand  to  observe  Hildburghausen,  he  marched  with  all 
haste  to  Eckcrsbcrg  to  support  Bcvcm.  Arrived  here,  he  found 
more  bad  news  from  Berlin,  which  had  been  entered  by  a  body 
of  Austrian  laideis  under  Hadik  and  plundered.  Prince  Maurice 
and  Sqrdlita  noe  aent  by  Ibroed  autchea  lo  iu  aid,  and  before 
tbcn  VmiSk  retlied  at  enoe  (October  x8th).  Finding  the 
Auatrians  for  the  moment  quiescent  and  hearing  that  Hildburg- 
hausen was  again  advancing,  the  king  now  concentrated  all  avaiU 
able  men  on  Leipzig  and  m.irrhcd  to  support  I'rinco  Ferdinand. 
Hildburghausen  took  u[)  a  position  aUuut  Meuchcln  on  the  2nd 
of  NovtmbtT,  on  ihc  51I1  n)Q\ed  dIT  to  rcpc.-it  l>i_-i|rri(:k's 
manoeuvre  of  I'raguc  against  its  inventor.  The  battle  of  Rossbach 
(q.9.)  followed.  In  ihb  Seydlits  and  the  Prussian 
cavalry  won  imperishable  renown.  Aided  only  by  the 
fire  of  18  guns  and  of  7  battaliozu  of  infantry,  only  two  of  wfaich 
fired  more  than  five  rauadit  the  Fnoriaa  aqMadiona  tmpt 
down  upon  the  inarching  oohmna  of  the  ABIea  and  hi  about 
40  minutes  the  whole  64,000  were  in  full  flight.  Never  was  a 
victory  more  timely,  for  the  Prusiian  army  was  almost  worn 
out  and  more  bad  news  wa.s  even  then  on  the  way. 

Bevern  in  Silesia,  who  had  been  beaten  at  Moys  near  Gdrlitr 
(September  7th)  and  in  the  biule  of  Breslau  on  the  Jjnd  of 
October,  had  been  compelled  to  retire  behind  the  Oder,  leaving 
the  fortresses  of  Schweidnitz  and  Breslau  to  their  fate,  and 
both  bad  capitulated  within  a  few  daya.  Leaving  a  small 
lebifoiceiDeBt  lor  Fcsdinand,  the  Ung  now  moved  by  fawad 
marches  to  Liegnits.  The  distance,  about  170  ac 
difficult  country,  was  covered  aguaio  13  days,  but  the  : 
antttt,  (om^ij^ooov  .which.ahow>  bow  trenoMloua  had  1 
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the  drain  upon  the  men  of  the  previous  six  weeks'  exertions.  On 
the  night  of  the  4th  of  December,  having  joined  the  beaten 
forces  of  Bcvem  at  Paiachwita,  making  in  all  49,000  men  of 
very  unequal  fitting  value,  he  decided  to  attach  the  ii,ooo 
Au"^trians  who  lay  across  the  Breslau  road,  thdr  oentie  Btarked 
b/  the  village  ol  l^uihen.C^.v.)-.  His  poaition  appealed  «9 
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deipcnte  that  he  icnt  for  all  his  generis,  laid  the  facu  before 
tbcn,  UOOUimd  his  dccuion  to  attack  and  ofTcrcd  to  arrcpt 
my  nu'i  roignaUon  without  prejudice  to  hit  character  should 
he  dean  the  risk  too  hinidoui.  MeidiMi  to  m^,  not  one 
accepted  the  oScr. 

Covered  by  the  low  rolling  hillocks  of  the  district,  the  army 
now  moved  off  to  its  right  aciou  the  Austrian  front,  the  adveoce 
iMUbtM.  ^  Zieten  and  half  the  cavalry,  the  rcir  flowmd 
by  OricMco  with  the  remaining  half— «oaw  40  WMk 
squadrons.  The  infoatiy  having  gained  a  petition  lufidcntly 
on  the  Austrian  flank,  now  wheeled  into  line  and  attacked  in 
ichelon  of  battalions  from  the  right.  The  battle  soon  became 
desperate,  and  the  Austrian  cnvalry  on  their  right  wing  under 
Luchcsi,  unaware  of  Driessen's  presence  as  a  flank  guard,  issued 
out  of  their  lines,  wheeled  to  their  left  and  swept  down  upon 
the  refused  flank  of  the  Prussian  infantry;  but  they  never 
tcached  them,  for  Dricssen,  seizing  his  opportunity,  set  his 
■qwdrena  Id  motJoa  and  attacked.  The  Austiiani»  conpletdy 
fmpifnd,  vara  ridden  dowo  and  driven  back  on  to  the 
boat  of  their  ombiu^,  and  the  preaNno<  the  fagilivea 
threw  the  rear  of  theh'  left  wfng  into  eanftafea  aad  in 
a  short  time  the  ruin  of  their  army  was  completed.  When 
the  news  of  Driessen's  charge  was  brought  to  the  king  his 
astonishment  was  expressed  in  the  single  phrase,  "  What, 
that  old  fool  Driesscn?"  The  fighting,  however,  had  been 
desperate,  and  though  the  Austrians  out  of  their  73,000  lost 
37%  including  30,ooo  prisoners,  with  116  guaa  and  $1 
colours,  the  PrussiaBa  kat  6soo  (14  °o)  naUag  irfth  the 
other  hattlca  oi  tha  ymx  a  total  of  neady 


was  reached  on  the  loth  of  August.  Fermor  was  then  besieging 
Custrin  with  53,000  men,  and  hearing  of  the  king's  approach  he 
raised  the  siege  and  placed  himself  behind  a  formidable  obstacle 
facing  north,  near  Zorndorf,  from  which  direction  the  king  was 
approaching.  Seeing  that  the  same  obstacle  that  prevented  him 
from  attacldng  the  Russiaiu  prevented  them  equally  from  attach* 
ing  him,  the  king  marched  right  mund  Fermor's  eaatent  flaak— 
thn  Fimism  graiiiMtr  faiiah^  ■  Traih  fimnf  tn  mrrf  lihn  in  that 
when  tha  PtiimIw  attack  b^an  on  the  morning  of  the  ssth 
of  August  they  stood  hi  three  irregular  squares,  divided  from  each 
other  by  marshy  hollows,  and  thus  unable  to  render  one  another 
support.  The  king  made  his  first  cfTort  against  the  square  00 
the  right — Seydlitz  with  his  squ-idrons  fnvcring  the 
movement.  But  the  Russian  troops  fought  with  far 
more  spirit  than  the  Austrians  had  ever  shown,  and  things  were 
going  very  badly  with  the  Prussians  when  Seydlilz.  who  in  tha 
meanwhile  had  succeeded  in  making  paths  across  the  Zabcm- 
gnmd  on  which  tha  Russian  right  rested,  flung  himself  upon 


Camfaipi'tf  /y5>.--Tlie  raid  upon  BerUnhadaccompBihed 
nothing,  and  the  advance  of  the  Rtistian  main  body  had  died 

out  for  want  of  resolution  to  seize  the  opportunities  of7erc<l 
by  Frederick  the  Great's  absence.  The  Czarina,  annoyed 
by  his  slowness,  recalled  Apr.ixin  and  appoinirii  rcrmor  in 
his  place.  Utilizing  the  winter  snows,  he  collected  some  3 1 ,000 
men  and  crossed  the  frontiers  of  East  Prussia  (January  loth, 
1758)  and  attempted  to  annex  the  province^  driving  out  all 
the  Pmiifaui  ofBciali  who  refused  to  swear  fealty  to  Saabeth. 
Thia  took  tfaM^  aad  when  the  period  ei  thaw  aopcnrcaad 
tha  Ruriaaa  wm  hnmoUBaed  and  ooqM  not  advaooa  vntO 
approediing  summer  had  dried  the  roods  again.  For  die 
moment,  therefore,  no  danger  threatened  Frederick  from  thb 
quarter,  and  Rossbach  had  cfTcctually  tamed  the  French. 
The  Swedes, too,  showed  Lttic  cncrg>',  the  "  roadless  "  period 
affecting  them  equally  with  the  Russians. 

Frederick  therefore  resolved  to  seize  the  opportunity  to 
lanew  hie  Invasion  of  Austria.  As  a  beginning  he  recap- 
tured Schwcidnita  in  April  with  5000  prisoners.  The 
Austrian  field  army  under  Datu  lay  about  Kaniggrltz, 
coming  aU  the  paiaca  out  «(  Silesia;  but  oovered 
hy  tha  needy  fanned  "Ftae  Corpa"  (his  anawer  to  tha 
semi-savage  Croats,  Pandouis  and  Tdpatcfaes  of  the  Austrians), 
Frederick  marched  right  across  their  front  on  OlmQtz,  whilst 
a  special  corpw  (jo.ooo)  under  Prince  Henry  threatened  their 
left  from  Saxony  and  the  Elbe.  He  had  with  him  about 
40,000  men.  liut  Olmtitz  lay  90  m.  from  the  Prussian  frontier, 
and  the  Austrian  light  troops  swarmed  in  the  intervening  dis- 
trict. Ultimately  a  great  Prussian  convoy  was  destroyed  in 
the  action  of  DomstM,  and  the  liege  of  (Xmtlta  bad  to  be  raised 
Ottly  m);  but  laataad  of  marching  back  tha  way  h«  had  come 
FMcfkk  led  hit  tioopa  through  Bohemia  practlcalty  in  the  rear 
of  Daun's  array,  aad  on  the  14th  of  July  entered  Datm's  empty 
entrenchments  at  KOniggratz.  Fermor's  Russians  were  now  again 
in  the  field  and  had  reached  Posen,  burning  and  plundering 
horribly.  Byskilful  mana'uvring  the  king  deceived  the  Austrians 
till  the  roads  to  Silesia  by  Skalitz  aiid  Nacbod  were  open  and 
then  by  a  rapid  march  passed  over  into  Silesia,  reaching  Grtlssau 
(near  Landshut)  on  the  Sth  of  August.  Leaving  Keith  with  half 
his  force  to  hold  this  district,  he  tha  naidiad  to  Fkaakfint-OD- 
theOder,  uking  with  him  only  aone  tSfioo  men,  to 
lha  wing  already  engaged  agahiit  tha 


cusniN 


the  great  square,  and  rode  over  and  destroyed  the  whole 
mass  in  a  prolonged  m£16e  in  which  quarter  was  neither  pvcn 
nor  asked.  Relieved  by  this  well-timed  charge,  the 
now  re-formed  the  infantry  already  engaged,  and 
tiatcd  all  hia  cfhrta  on  tha  louthf^wcat  angle  o<  the 
centra  aqnaia;  Agah  the  Rumfana  aaora  than  held 
own,  issuing  forth  from  thdr  squares  and  capturing  many  field- 
pieces.  Some  of  the  Prussian  infantry  was  actuaOy  broken 
and  in  full  flicht  when  Scydlitz,  with  his  ranks  re-fonned  ai>d 
his  horses  rested,  returned  and  again  threw  himself  upon  the 
square  exactly  as  on  the  previous  occasion  and  with  the  sarr.e 
result — the  square,  as  a  formation,  was  broken,  but  groups  still 
Stood  back  to  back  and  the  moot  savage  butchery  ensued.  Tha 
oombatants  could  not  be  aqiaimtcd  and  only  dariuess  put  a 
Stop  to  the  slaughter.  Of  j6,000  Prussians  1 2,500  were  UDei 
or  wouadedt  leoo  priiana*  or  misBing  (s7'5%),  aad  fld  41^000 
Rnmiuis  abaat  9i,oeo  had  fhOen  (so%). 

In  the  night  the  survivors  gradually  rallied,  and  morring 
found  the  Russians  in  a  fresh  position  a  couple  of  miles  to 
the  northward,  but  Frederick's  troops  were  too  weary  to 
renew  the  attack.  Gradually  the  Russians  withdrew  towards 
Landsbcrg  and  Kflnigsberg,  and  the  king,  leaving  Dohna  to 
follow  them  up,  marched  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces  on 
the  2nd  of  September  for  Saxony,  covering  ss  m.  a  day.  They 
arrived  only  in  the  nick  of  time,  for  Daiu  had  united  with 
portbas  of  tha  Eatpiio  Anay  nd  ma  tliwialwihn  to. 
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Prince  H«iry  tinder  the  weight  of  more  than  two-fold  numbers. 
The  pr.ncr  fiLid  lietn  driven  into  jn  tn'.r'jnchcd  p>osition  above 
Gahmig  oe&i  Dresden  aad  Daun  m  aii  abuut  to  attack,  but  the 
mere  name  of  Frederick  was  enou^^h.  iir.a  learning  of  Utaitivml 
Dauo  fell  back  to  Stoipen  on  the  t  }t  h  of  September. 

The  PruaaiaD  army  now  lay  around  Groasenhain,  Prince 
Heniy'a  force  covering  Dradca  Mid  Uw  Elbe  bddga.  The 
Empire  Anif  wn  tX  Pins,  Datui  at  Stolpen,  and 
in  these  poaitions  tliey  remained  until  the  36th  of 
September,  tl»e  Pruaaians  gettbg  the  rest  they  so 
urgently  needed.    On  that  date,  however  •  h<  state  of  truce  waa 
broken  and  the  king  moved  towards  Bt&chofswerda,  where 
Daun's  subordinate  Loudon  was  posted.    The  latter  retired, 
opening  the  toad  to  Bautxen.   The  king  arrived  at  Bautaen  on 
the  7th  of  October  and  had  to  wait  untfl  the  loth  for  provisions 
Irom  Dresden.  Be  then  moved  forward  to  Uoddurch,  when 
ke  fBond  Dnm  etiaiihr  calnBdied  ecme  kb  prtb  tt  Klttto 
witlt  todooo  mm,  the  'Pntdum  htvlnff  eoly  371000.  The  king 
detcmined  to  attack  tke  Auttian  rijgfat  So  ooafident  had  the 
Prussians  become  in  the  bcUef  that  Daun  would  never  take 
the  offensive  himself  that  the  most  elementary  precautions  of 
aafety  .s.  rt-    rgottcn  and  only  Zictcn  kept  his  horses  saddled. 
During  the  night  of  the  13th  the  Austrians,  leaving  tbeir  watclt- 
fins  burning  and  moving  silently  through  the  woods,  which 
CBverad  mtidi  ol  the  frotind,  ioiiMd  tip  almost  all  imuid  tke 
PfevMiaa  caap.  At  5  ajB.  tke  attack  «a»  ddhrcied  fmoa  all 
qoarten  ■famutaaeoudjr  and  a  moat  dt^pwat*  ■trai^  ensued. 
Nothing  but  the  superb  discipline  of  tbe  Prawlant  aaved  the 
sii u.i'.ii  .1     7iciLn  with  his  squadrons  managed  to  keep  a  way 
of  escape  open,  and  after  a  most  obstinate  coiillict  the  wreck 
of  the  army  succeeded  in  withdrawing,  leaving  joi  guns  and 
9450  men  on  the  ground  or  in  tbeir  enczniea'  hands  (25-5  %) 
The  Austrians,  in  ^ite  of  tke  advantage  of  a  well-conceived 
surprise,  lost  7590  men  and  were  too  shaken  for  pursuit.  They 
fell  back  to  tbdr  old  camp,  where  they  remained  fora  week,  thus 
giving  Frederick  time  to  bring  op  icinforcementa  from  JDreaden 
(6000  men)  and,  starting  on  the  ijrd,  be  matdied  tfigkt  nond  tbe 
Austrian  right  and  raised  the  siege  of  Ncissc,  the  prime  object 
with  which  be  had  set  out.   Daun,  learning  that  the  king  had 
gone  past  him  into  Silesia,  now  laid  siege  to  Dresden.   On  the 
I5lh  of  November  he  heard  that  Frederick  was  marching  to 
its  relief  through  Lu.sitia  and  inrootincntly  gave  wav,  retiring 
on  Pima.   The  king  was  in  Dresden  again  on  tbe  aotb. 
*  CempaitH  of  7759. —The  drain  on  Frederick's  resources  bad 
keca  pcodigioiia.  OnthebaukficUaef  theiweviouatkMeyeaia 
be  had  loet  at  katt         flten,  not  counting  tke  mile  of  Hfe 
in  his  marches  and  skirmishes;  but  he  stiU  flMnaged  to  keep 
]  50.000  men  in  the  field,  though  for  want  of  tbe  old  two  years' 
training  in  loading,  firing  and  manoeuvring  the  average  ef&ciency 
had  much  diminished.    In  cavalry,  too,  he  was  re1ati\'cly  weaker, 
as  there  was  no  time  to  train  the  remounts.    His  enemies  felt 
tbeir  losses  far  less  and  wen  beginning  to  understand  his  tactics; 
forUnwIflly tkQTicnakied faKapable  of  combined  nction. 

After  ndnor  opanttkna  on  Ike  frontiers  tbe  Ruiaiaaa  took  the 
fieU.  FcnaortM  beta  aupenededlqrSoltikov,  and  Dobaairitb 
his  18,000  men  proved  quite  Inadequate  to  amst 
the  Russians'  progress.  He  was  superseded  by 
WcdeD,  who,  on  the  J3rd  o(  July,  with  :6,ooo  men 
boldly  allaclted  the  70,000  Rusdans  whilst  on  the  marth  near 
ZQllichau.  He  was  defeated  with  a  loss  of  6000  and  fi-tl  back 
to  Crossen  bridge,  5  m.  bciow  Cro^n,  which  Soltikov  occupied 
nest  day,  thence  Ik  moved  down  the  river  towards  Frankfurt, 
keeping  on  Ike  eistem  bank.  Daun  bad  dctadicd  Loudoo  and 
Hadik  with  .1^,000  anen  to  Join  bim,  and  it  became  vital  to 
Fr.  lerick  to  prevent  the  combination.  Leaving  Prince  Henry 
ai  Schmditscifen  to  watch  Daun,  he  marched  with  all  available 
forces  and  joined  WeiicU  on  the  6lh  of  .August  nl  Mullr<jse  near 
Frankfurt,  after  vainly  searching  for  the  H.^dik  Ixjudon  force. 
Here  he  was  joined  on  the  lolh  by  Finck  with  lo.coo  men, 
bringing  his  whole  force  up  to  so.o<»  again-.t  the  Russian  and 
Austrian  90,000,  who  lay  entrenched  in  ihc  sandhills  about 
Kuneiadoit.  On  tka  iiik  ka  aoMed  bia  wbola  ktce  am  tke 


Oder  at  Reiiwcin  and  on  the  nth  marched  forward,  intending 
to  envelop  the  Russians  on  both  flanks;  but  his  columns  lost 
their  way  in  the  woods  and  tbeir  attacks  were  delivered  succes- 
sively. In  spite  of  their  usual  disciplined  gallantry,  the  Prussians 
wan  completely  beaten,  even  Seydliu  and  bis  tquadraoa  failed 
to  acUeve  the  impossible,  and  tfae  ttl^t  ckwd  down  on  tbe 
greatest  calamity  Frederick  bad  Cvcr  capatkoced.  Of  43,000 
men  30,710  were  left  on       ground  and  17S  guns 

and  38  colours  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  ar  d  tin  .sllicd 
Austro-Russian  force  only  lost  15,700.  The  baitic  had  only 
lasted  six  hours.  In  the  depression  following  this  terrible  <lay 
he  wrote  to  Schmettau,  commanding  at  Dresden,  telling  him 
to  expect  no  help,  and  on  the  4th  of  September  Dresden  fell. 

As  usual  Frederick  was  saved  by  the  sluf^nhness  of  his  fiifmitai, 
who  attempted  BO  poiait,  and  being  reinforced  the  dagr  after 
tke  battle  ivas^nani  and  kawbigonkted  14)  Kleiit 
(ivbokadbeeoiratcfakif  tkeSncdea),  kewaaagibiat 
the  head  of  an  army.  Week  after  wnk  went  by,  during  which  he 
countered  all  attempts  of  Daun  and  Soltikov  to  combine,  and 
ultimately  the  Russians,  having  consu  rrd  n:i  the  food  and 
forage  in  the  districts  they  occupied,  were  compelled  to  fall  badt 
on  their  own  frontiers.  Then,  uniting  with  Prince  Henry,  the 
king  turned  to  fall  upon  Daun;  but  bis  contempt  for  his  adver- 
sary proved  his  own  undoing.  Oontniy  to  all  kit  own  teaching, 
ke  Bcnt  a  detaffcmmt  of  I9,i000  lun  andct  Finck  to  woik  nnod 
tkeAn8tiiana'fbAkb]rDI|ipoldbiiakll»  kfana,  bat  tke  htttr, 
learning  of  the  movement  and  calling  vp  a  wing  of  tlie  Enpka 
Army  to  their  assistance,  fell  upon  Finck  with  42,000  men  and 
compelled  him  r  ,  urn  n  ^  r  after  two  days' hard  fighting.  Tbe 
combination  tuviiig  imkii,  the  two  armies  stood  facing  one 
another  till  far  into  the  winter.  But  for  I'rince  i'eniinand's 
glorious  victory  at  Minden  on  the  1st  of  Augtist,  the  year  would 
have  been  one  catalogue  of  disaster  to  the  PtiUBlan  anna, 
these  operations  must  now  be  mentioned. 

In  the  eariy  part  of  1758  Prince  Ferdinand  witb  JOyOOO  i 
bad  advanoMl  fnm  Llioebuig  and  ana  jdncd  ky  Piteoa  fitenqr 
with  8600  from  ndbentadt.  The  approach  of  tke  latter 
threatened  the  right  wing  of  the  French  army  under  Clermont, 
which  was  posted  along  the  .yicr,  and  the  whole  line  gave  way 
and  retreated  without  making  any  serious  stand  behind  the 
Rhine.  Prince  Ferdinand  followed  and  defeated  them  on  the 
a3r(l  of  June  at  Crefeld.  Clermont  was  relieved  by  Contadcs  and 
at  tbe  same  time  Soubisc,  who  had  at  last  reorganized  his  com- 
mand, shattered  by  the  disaster  of  Rossbach,  moved  forward 
tbrongb  UcaK  and  compelkd  Ptincc  Ferdinand  to  witbdiaw 
from  bb  vtty  advanced  poaltfcm.  No  engagement  followed; 
Soubise  feQ  back  upon  Frankfurt  and  Prince  Ferdinand  held  a 
line  through  KfOnster,  Paderbom  and  Casael  during  the  winter. 

Fortunately  events  in  Canada  and  the  glorj-  ol  hi^  vieiciries 
had  made  Frederick's  cause  thoroughly  popular  in  Cjrt.it  Hrii.Tin, 
and  at  last  it  became  possible  to  detach  a  coiisidcralilc  force  of 
British  troops  to  Prince  Ferdinand's  assistance,  whose  conduct 
turned  the  scale  in  t  be  critical  moment  of  the  campaign.  During 
tke  winter  thcFrencbbadoiganiaedtbcirloiccaJn  two  columui^ 
biaed  on  Fkankfurt  and  Weed  rapectiveir*  BngUe  waa  now 
in  command  of  the  former;  COntadea  itill  led  the  latter. 

In  April  Prince  Ferdinand  advanced  to  drive  tbe  Frencb 
out  of  Hcsso  and  Frankfurt,  and  actually  reached  fietgea, 
a  village  some  10  m.  to  the  north,  but  here  he  nfla^to 
was  defeated  by  Broglic  (ijth  April)  and  forced  to 
retreat  the  way  he  had  come,  the  French  foUowing  along  their 
whole  front  and  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers  manoeuvring  him 
•ucccMively  out  of  cacb  poaition  be  amttncd.  On  tbe  teib  o( 
Jaly  BfogHe  niiptiied  Minden,  tlraa  aecnrbig  a  brl^  over  the 
Weser  and  free  accesa  into  Hanover,  and  light  tnxp*s  overran  the 
south  of  the  electorate.  On  the  i6th  Contadcs  with  the  left 
column  joined  BrogUe  and  the  French  now  h.ni  some  ?o, coo  men 
against  (he  i  5.000  Ferdinand  could  muster.  The  l.lllcr's  posilion 
was  extremely  difhcuil,  for  the  French  had  only  to  continue  in 
[Htsses&ion  of  llie  bridges  at  ^linden  10  ruin  the  whole  couutry 
by  their  exactions,  and  the  position  they  held  was  too  wcQ 
protected  on  tbe  flaoka  and  toe  atnog  in  front  for  direct  attack. 
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Nevertbeleas  Prince  Fefdinaii(f  drew  up  before  it  and  met  tbe 

Frrnch  j  I  :.,  li  ri.ig  raids  by  a  threat  on  their  communication  with 
Casscl,  and  as  a  further  inducement  to  tempt  Contadcs  to  attack 
him,  be  detached  a  column  under  Wanj^iiiLJi^  ',.1j.<  h  nn'rcncbed 
Itself  across  the  only  outlet  by  which  the  right  01  the  French  army 
could  debouch  from  behind  the  marshes  which  lie  in  the  angle 
betweeo  tbe  Vlaa  and  tbe  Basuu,  a  imaU  tributaiy  Joining  tbe 
fonner  below  Mindea.  Tbe  bait  took,  aad  daring  tbe  cntfykoun 
of  tiM  (ft  of  Angnl  the  Fkntch  army  movc4  out  to  attack 
WangenbciiB.  But  PenHnind's  tro<^  had  been  lying  in  instant 
readiness  for  action,  and  as  soon  as  the  outposts  gave  the  alarm 
they  were  in  motion  in  eight  columns,  i.e.  praclicaliy  deployed 
for  action  to  meet  tbe  French  as  they  emeiiged  from  their  positions. 
Unfortunately  the  outpost  reports  were  delayed  by  about  two 
hours,  owing  to  the  heavy  gale  and  storm  that  was  prevailing, 
and  tbe  French  bad  made  Lvc  greater  progress  with  tbetr  dcploy- 
awnt  Ibtn  Fcntiatiid  had  reckoaed  on.  An  almost  front-to- 
fRNit  cwpgenunt  oNiied.  Thiny  wen  going  bodly  witii  Qifi 
PtuMlau  wImb,  thmoijl  s  miitake  fa  tbo  doUfny  of  aa  ondcr, 
the  British  brigade  (i>th,  aoth,  33rd,  asth,  37lh,  51st),  followed 
by  some  Hanoverian  battalions,  began  to  advance  straight  upon 
the  masses  of  French  cavalry  who  stood  protected  by  the  cross- 
fire of  several  batteries.  Once  launched,  neither  fire  nor  shock 
could  check,  their  progress;  halting  for  a  moment  to  pour 
volleys  into  the  charging  squadtona  hastily  thrown  against  them, 
tkey  swiftly  resumed  tbeb  adviiioe.  Frtach  mfantiy  too 
were  hurkd  ogainst  them,  but  wttt  wmpt  awigr  by  fiie  and 
iMLyoact,  and  ftresently  thqr  bad  pigvoed  ligbt  tboii^  tbe 
Fiench  lino  of  btttlo.  VUm  olne  tbo  nonent  «h»  otvalry 
Aodld  btve  been  tt  btnd  to  complete  tbo  vktoiy,  ud  this 

caval;'  ,  '.hi  yi'  i-s,  the  ist  and  3rd  Dragoons,  Scots  Greys  and 
loth  Dr^Ki'^'i^  under  Lord  George  {altt:rwa.fds  \  iicount)  Sack- 
villc  iq.v.)  stood  ready,  wailing  only  the  or<lcr  to  advance. 
This  Sackville  refused  to  give,  though  called  on  three  times  by 
the  prince;  no  satisfactory  explanation  cf  his  conduct  has  ever 
been  disoovoed,  but  he  was  tried  by  a  general  court-martial  and 
cashiered.  Mevcttlidai^  lo  brilliant  bad  been  tbe  conduct  of 
oUtbBtioo)iiCBgigBd,ovecinIlyoitbeiBfaDts)rbcigukihat  tbe 
vietflcy  mo  won  oMotaipfto  of  tbb  faflmoof  tbe.  cavalry,  and 
before  evening  the  French  were  retreating  as  a  demoralized  mass 
towards  Caasel,  leavmg  some  10,000  men,  17  colours  and  4s  guDs 
in  tbe  bands  of  the  victors,  who  on  their  side  out  of  4  S  '^oo  had 
lost  j6oo  killed  and  wwindcd.  Of  the  si.^  Rritish  n  gimcnt*  that 
went  into  action  4454  strong,  1330  (30'^,;,)  had  f.^licn,  but  their 
feat  is  not  to  be  measured  only  by  tbe  losses  victoriously  borne — 
these  were  not  unusual  in  tbe  period — but  by  the  astounding 
^ttripiioy  tbcy  ■""■♦fi""^  tbniushout  tbe  advance,  resuming 
tbdr  maich  after  beating  off  cmvaby  charges  with  the  cool 
precision  of  a  review  in  peace-time.  Ferdinand  followed  op  his 
victory  by  a  pursuit  which  was  vigorous  for  three  days  and  had 
all  bill  rcaclici]  the  Rhine  whi-n  hi>  movement  was  st.iyed  by  the 
iitii^sily  of  dcLaihiiig  i:,ooo  men  to  the  king  to  make  good  the 
losses  of  Kuncrsdorf. 

Campaign  of  1760.— 7bc  year  opened  gloomily  for  Frederick. 
His  embarrassment  both  for  men  and  money  was  extreme,  and 
bis  anemiea  had  at  last  agreed  on  a  combined  plan  agaiiat  him. 
They  pnxpoicd  to  odvanoe  fa  tbne  colnmos  concentrically  upon 
Unt  Dow  ifkli  looboeo  bob  fa  Suuaf,  Loudon  with  50,000 
from  Silesia,  Soltikov*s  Ruislam  fmoi  Eut  Prussia;  and,  against 
whkhcvcr  column  the  kirig  turned,  the  others  were  to  continue 
towards  lierlin.  Only  ijj  Hanover  were  the  conditions  more 
favourable,  for  Ferdinand  bad  JOfiOa  (30^000  Blitlib)  against 
the  125,000  of  the  French. 

Eariy  in  Ajuil  tbe  king  stood  with  40.000  men,  west  of  the 
Elbe  near  Mdaaen  facing  Daun,  Frioce  Henry  with  34,000  in 
^esia  from  OoHcn  to  Landcshut,  1 5.000  under  Forcade  and 
JuBg-Sltitterbeim  fa  Pomerania  faefag  tbe  Swedes  and  Russians. 
Towards  the  end  of  May  Loudon  moved  to  besiege  Glatz,  and 
Fouque,  who  coinm.^tided  at  Laiide.^hut,  marched  with  13,000  to 
cover  Brcslau.  Loudon  .it  once  5»4;wed  Landcshut,  and  I'uuque. 
returning  in  response'  to  urRcnt  orders  from  the  king,  w.is  .11 1. it  led 
by  Loudoo  with  iiiooomca  and  almost  destroyed.  Meanwhile, 


Priboo  Henry  had  moved  to't.andsber|!  against  the  Russians,  but 
failed  to  seize  his  opportunities  and  thus  Siie.sia  Ly  open  lo  the 
AusUiaas.  Frederick  decided  to  march  with  his  main  body 
against  Loudon  and  attack  him  if  unsupported,  but,  if 
movement  induced  Daun  to  move  to  Loudon's  support,  ibtn  to 
double  back  and  besiege  Dresden.  For  this  purpose  a  siege  trafa 
was  held  in  readiness  at  Magdebuig.  Ut  marcbsd  rapidly  «■ 
Bautsen,  then  bearing  that  Daun  was  appioocUBf  to  oi^iiMit 
Lendoa  be  lettined  aad  boskgod  DNoden  Quly  xath).  Tbo 
town  was  bombarded,  there  beiitg  do  time  for  regular  siege 
ajjproaches,  but  it  held  out,  and  by  the  jSlh  of  July  Dau.i'j 
army  returning  had  almost  surrounded  Frederick.  Thesiegc  h^d 
to  be  raised,  and  during  the  night  of  tbesQth  of  July  the  Prussians 
slipped  away  to  Meissen.  On  the  same  day  Frederick  learni  that 
Glati ,  the  key  to  SouLhern  Silesia,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Auslrians,  but  as  a  set-off  the  new-s  shortly  afterwards  arrived 
of  Prince  Ferdinand's  brilliant  victorj-  at  Warburg,  in  which  tbo 
British  cavaby  led  by  the  marquis  of  Gimoby  uagfy  wiped  oot 
tbe  ^vice  facttmd  by  SadMUe.  Ob  tbe  tat  ef  August 
Frederick  began  his  march  into  Silesia,  summoning  Prince  Henr)' 
from  Landsberg  to  join  him,  which  be  did  by  a  splendid  march  of 
some  90  m.  in  three  days.  The  king's  march  was  iimo>l  15 
remarkable,  for  the  roads  were  very  l)<ul  .ind  the  .\ustri.ins  had 
freely  obstructc<i  them,  nevertheless  i-  i.vc  ihys  he  reachc-d 
Bautzen,  having  marched  more  than  100  m.  hasa  his  starting- 
point,  and  crossed  five  considerable  rivers  on  his  way.  Thence 
he  continued  more  easily  to  BunaUui.  Dauo  was  fa  float  of  him 
and  Lacy  with  clouds  of  light  troops  oa  Us  right,  tbe  Rmshw 
under  Cicniicbeff  iiritb  Loudoo  not  far  away  to  bfa  kft  fioot, 
1 14,000  men  in  all  to  his  30,000,  but  he  held  to  hh  dedsioa  to 

reach  Sch-.v  •'  1  lit,'  V':''i  "his  purpose  in  view  he  moved  south- 
cast  on  Jau'.:,  i;,.i:..LLag  ij  m.  on  the  gth  of  August,  but  the 
enemy  was  still  in  front  of  him  and  hovering  on  his  llanks.  Oa 
the  loth  he  tried  the  Liegnitz  road  *»lth  the  same  result,  and 
hii  position  became  desperate  as  his  food  was  almost  exhausici. 
He  had  already  covered  15  m.  that  day,  but  at  it  be  called 
on  his  men  for  a  night  march  and  formed  up  agafa  «B  his  oU 
position  next  morning,  the  tith  of  August.  He  appeared  to  bo 
complete^  sunounded,  aad  tbfaga  looked  so  desperate  tbtt 
Mitcbdl,  tbe  Britkh  ambassador,  burnt  his  papers  and  cipher 
key.  At  sunset  on  the  uth,  however,  Frederick  again  broke 
camp  and  by  a  night  march  evaded  the  enemy's  scouts  and 
reached  I.iegriitz  at  noon  on  the  ijth,  the  .Austri.ms  t/er^M. 
.ippc.iring  a  couple  of  hours  later.  The  troops  rested 
during  tbe  ijth  and  i4lh,  but  at  nightfall,  leaving  their  watch- 
fires  burning,  marched  off  by  the  Glogau  road,  and  the  only  way  of 
escape  still  open.  Tbe  Auttiians,  however,  bad  ptanned  a  nigbt 
attack,  and  Loudoo^  ooluams  were  moving  to  dose  tbia  last 
loophde  «f  eic^w.  Fortunately  for  the  Pnuslans  they  arrival 
just  a  few  minutes  too  late,  and  in  the  combat  that  ensued 
15,000  I'russiiins  inHicteil  a  loss  of  10,000  men  and  guns  upoo 
their  assailants,  aftcrvv,".rds  resummg  their  rrjarch  undisturbed.  \ 

But  the  danger  was  not  yet  over.  C/emi.httT  w.is  kr.jwn 
to  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity;  so  as  to  get  him  out  of  the  way, 
Frederick  gave  to  a  peasant  a  despatch  addressed  lo  !'rir,^e 
Henry  containing  the  words:  "Austrians  totally  defeated 
te>day,  new  for  tbe  RuHSBi.  Do  what  we  agreed  upoo."  Tb* 
peasant  was  to  take  cai*  la  fao  Goptuied  by  tbe  Ruasiaaa  aad  ea|y 
give  up  the  paper  to  save  Vb  mb.  The  pha  worked  as  he  bad 
anticipated,  the  paper  July  reached  C^ernii  heff's  handi  .md  he 
inimcUiaitly  evacuated  ihi-  dangerous  ncighbourhc^Kl.  KUttrd 
with  his  5.u(  ccvj  the  king  naw  abandoned  his  retreat  on  Clugiu 
and  determined  to  pte&s  on  at  all  hazards  to  Brcslau,  which  la 
spite  of  many  anibus  moments  he  reached  on  the  1 7th  of  .\ugust. 

The  Ruafaas  DOW  abandoned  the  campaign  in  the  open  fktd 
and  besieged  Colbcil  oa  tbe  Baltic  coast.  Frederick  in  Silesia 
OHMMeaviod  for  loae  weeks  between  Breslav,  Scbwtidnils 
and  Glatz,  but  was  suddenly  recalled  by  the  news  of  the 

capture  of  Rcrlin  on  the  <jth  of  October  by  Cossjcks  ;nd 
portions  of  the  Kmpire  .-Vritiy  and  .\ustrians  from  Sixar.y.  Oo 
the  inh  of  October  the  king  was  in  full  march,  but  the  nc«5 
of  his  approach  was  enough  and  tiie  eaemy.  ditpcrsedt  tbt 
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AmtikM'aiidEaipIn  AnaymkingforToiiu.  Daim,  relieved 
of  Fr(^erick%pniiim^BO«alwnawMltoToisHi,lMTiiicLoudm 
inSikda,nidhadeeoMntntcdo«trfl4iMoinen*tuid 

around  Torgau  before  Frederick  had  collected  in  atUck- 
ing  force  of  45,000.  Tbc  position  held  by  the  Austrians  wu  an 
entrenched  camp  fronting  in  all  <lircctions,  but  it  was  too  cramped 
for  their  numbers  and  difficult  to  leave  for  a  counter-stroke. 
Frederick  delennlncd  to  attack  it  both  front  and  rear,  and 
leaving  Zieten  to  act  a^aiost  the  former,  he  marched  ofi  at 
of  the  jrd  of  November  to  attack  it  as  soon  as  21ieten  should  llSVO 
thonw^ii^  attacted  Uie  enengr't  attaiUaa.  But  tor  om 
Seten  fdid;  be  iBowid  tibDMir  to  be  dnim  «ff  Iqp  tb»  AwtilaB 
H^t  troops,  and  Frederick,  In  igwmBn  of  4he  ml  state  of 
affairs,  launched  his  grenadiers  •^Dtt  «  thoroughly  intact 
enemy,  strongly  entrenched,  with,  it  is  said,  400  guns  in  i>osition 
to  sweep  the  approaches.  The  grenadiers  were  simply  swept 
away  by  grape  and  case — on'y  6co  out  of  G-cfX)  runiaincd,  and 
Pruatian  batteries  buzryiog  up  to  their  support  were  dcstno^ 
bflbmtbqrbadtbMtokaid.  TheattaAinH»h0invtr«nDNKd 


t      1      i      «      »      f      ■'  n,*'! 
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by  fresh  briRades  as  they  came  to  hand,  and  the  Prussian  artillery 
did  something  to  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  Austrian  case  fire. 
The  action  began  at  a  p.m.  At  4.30,  as  the  sun  was  setting,  the 
kiiig's  last  reserve  of  horse  and  foot  at  Ust  succeeded  in  breaking 
the  Antiiaa  line  and  la  tbe  rlsffrnf  tbne  eanied  a  confused 
riangbter  ai  at  Zomdorf.  Tbe  n«dt  waa  itlll  fai  tbe  balasce 
when  at  length  2Ueten  reached  tbc  field  and  attacked  at  once. 
For  an  hour  or  so  the  struggle  still  raged,  but  the  Austrians  were 
by  now  completely  spent  and  withdrew  gradually  into  the 
fortress  and  then  across  the  river.  Out  of  44,000  the  Prussians 
had  lost  ij,t20  men  (30%),  out  of  65,000  the  .Austrians  only 
11,260  (17-3%),  but  of  these  over  7000  were  prisoners.  Both 
iidt%,  however,  were  completely  paralysed  by  the  stn|g|^  and 
the  year  CDded  without  fuitber  e&Kt  00  eitha  lidab 

Ob  the  wcMem  theatie  of  «ar  Mnee  Itndaaad  tittt  tbe 
victory  of  Warburg  had  piesaed  the  Frendi  badt  to  tbe  Shine 
and  besieged  Wescl,  but  was  compelled  to  laiae  the  sicgB  after 
suiTering  the  defeat  of  Kloster-Xaaip(t6tbOct)  ud  tovltbdiaw 
to  Lippstadt  and  Warburg. 

Ciimf>j:rn  of  jy6i. — Torgau  proved  to  l>c  FrcdLTick's  list 
great  battle.  All  parties  were  now  so  completely  exhausted 
that  they  no  longer  were  able  to  face  the  risks  of  a  decision  on 
the  field.  In  the  we»t  Pdnoe  Fctdiaaad  was  first  in  the  field, 
•ad  la  nteviiy  aad  Ifaich  he  duowe  the  French  southward 
aa  (ar  as  Fulda,  but  an  attempt  to  cajiture  Marburg  failed  and 
the  gradual  picMie  el  Ficach  BUiaftiral  superiority,  together 
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with  the  reduction  of  the  BlltUi  CMltiaint  OB  the  death  of 
CeoiBe  IL»  compelled  biai  to  ninat  ir*^"''y  valB  fay  Aa 
beginnlBg  of  October  bodi  Btnaawidt  aad  WoBdibattd  fdl 

into  their  hands.  In  the  east  the  king  had  barely  100,000  men 
against  300,000  Austrians  and  Russians.  Leaving  Prince  Henry 
to  observe  Daun  in  S.ixuny  he  marched  to  join  von  dcr  Goltz, 
who  with  23,000  stootl  aliout  Schwcidnitz.  The  Russians  (50,000) 
under  Duturlin  were  apjiroaching  from  Poscn,  and  Loudon  with 
72,000  men  starting  from  Giau  manceuvred  to  join  tbrau 
After  two  months'  skirmishing  and  marching  the  AlUes  effected 
their  junction  betaeia  U^gnlts  aad  Jauer,  haviag  ooaq^etcfar 
■mied  FiederiAliawMHiiiilraHi—  with  Piuwia.  ButTVederia 
depeaded  lor  bfa  food  and  Immediate  supplies  on  Southern 
Sacsia,  and  not  caring  to  risk  a  battle  with  odds  of  three  to  one 
against  him  he  withdrew  into  the  entrenched  camp  of  Bunzelwitz, 
where  the  Allies  did  not  dare  to  attack  him.  Ultimately,  as 
usual,  the  Rusj.ian  commissariat  broke  down,  and  in  September 
Buturiin  withdrew  tlte  way  he  had  come.  Relieved  of  this 
antagonist,  Frederick  manoeuvred  to  draw  Loudon  out  of  hia 
positions  aixi  compel  him  to  fight  la  tbe  open,  but  Loudoo 
refused  the  challenge  and  after  an  attSBipt  toaoipriae  Schwddaita^ 
which  failed,  withdrew  into  aiatw  qpntani  Mace  Heaiy  fa 
Saxony  hcM  bb  own  agalaat  Dana. 

England  now  threatened  to  withdraw  her  subsidies,  and  as  the 
Prussian  armies  had  dwindled  to  60,000  men  the  end  seemed  very 
near.  But  a  turn  of  fortune  was  already  al  hand.  On  the  5th 
of  January  1762  the  tsarina  died,  and  her  successor,  Peter  IlL, 
at  once  offered  peace.  On  the  i6th  of  Mareh  an  armistice  waa 
agreed  to,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  treaty  of  St  Petersburg 
waa  i^ned,  by  which  Pomexania  was  given  back  to  Pnmia  and 
a  mathnmt  ei  lAfioa  mca  ptoced  at  Fiedadck'a  dlspoaaL  The 
withdrawal  of  the  Rnadaoa  led  in  tarn  to  tbe  irithdmwal  of 
the  Swedes,  aad  thai  only  France  and  Austria  remained— the 
former  bled  white  by  the  strain  of  her  colonial  disasters,  the 
latter  too  weary  to  make  further  great  exertions.  Though 
the  war  dragged  on  for  some  months,  and  Prince  Henry,  assisted 
by  Scydlitz,  won  the  victory  of  Freiberg  over  the  Empire  .Vrniy 
(29th  Oct.  1762),  no  great  battle  «a.s  attempted,  and  although 
a  revolttUon  at  St  Petersburg  deprived  Frederick  of  Russian 
assistaace,  in  the  autumn  Ferdinand  drove  the  Fieacb  back 
over  the  Rldae,  aad  thacnpea  an  amisUoe  ma  apeed  npoA  bir 
alL  Final  tana  of  peace  were  adjuited  on  sfo/M  91M  aali  bwa 
at  Hubeituriwug  on  the  xsth  of  fUmiary  1763.  Prumia  had 
maintained  all  her  possessions  and  BMde  fiiod  hn  claim  to  rank 
for  all  time  with  the  Great  Powers.  (F.  N.  M.) 

BiDLlOGRAPRY. — The  three  prinrlpl  urrk*  on  ihc  "Third 
Silesian  "  part  of  the  war  are  the  Pruwian  General  btaf!,  Der  tiebeu- 
Jdkrite  Krietincrlin,  1901-  );  Austrian  Official "  Kficgaarchiv." 
Kriege  dtr  Kaiurin  Uari*  TUtrtaia  fln  pngreas).  and  Carlyle's 
Fredrriek  tin  Great.  See  aUo  C.  B.  BracKcnbury.  Frtderitk  Iht  Grtat; 
Bernhanli,  Fritdrick  derGrosseals  Fddkerr  (Berlin,  lS8t) ;  biographies 
of  Prince  Henry,  Zieten.  Seydlitr,  Maurice  of  Dessau,  Ac.;  von 
Amcth,  Maria  Thtreiia  und  der  .Strbotjiikrige  Kriet  (Vienna,  1 875); 
the  older  histories  of  the  war  by  TcmpclhofT  ArchenhoU  and  Lloyd ; 
Joroini,  TraiU  des  rnmie*  optratiems  miittaira;  NLivslow-ki,  Z>m 
ruuiiche  A  rmte  im/fikr.Kritt»  (Berlin.  1893).  The  main  authorities 
for  Ferdinand's  Caaapdign  are  Wcaipholn.  FiUatM  4t$  Utmag 
Ferdinand  von  BmmiOmt^  aad  J.  W.  FoteaaeT  Bid.  An^ 
Army,  voL  iL 

Natal  Opexahons 
The  naval  operations  of  tbe  Seven  Years'  War  began  nc&riy  a 
year  before  the  dedaratkn  of  hoatilhks.  In  June  1755  a  British 
squadron  under  BoMtwea  waa  ant  brte  the  Stnita  of  Bdle 

Isle  to  inteicq>t  French  ships  carrying  soldiers  and  stores  to 
Quebec,  in  retaliation  for  aggressions  on  British  possessions  in 
North  America.  On  the  Sth  of  June  Boscawen  seized  two  French 
line-of-battlc  ships  fitted  as  transports,  the  "  Alcide  "  and  the 
"  I.ys."  A  general  seizure  of  I  rum  h  tnL-nhant  s.hips  followed, 
and  thousands  of  French  sailors  were  in  prison  in  England  by 
the  eariy  da>'s  of  1756.  The  government  of  L«uis  XV.  did  not 
reply  by  a  declaration  of  war,  but  prepared  to  retaliate  by  a 
threat  of  invasion,  which  oeated  something  like  a  panic  bi 
Great  Britain.  The  aowenmcnt,  then  In  the  weak  hands  «( 
the  duke  ef  Neacaitk^  amimulated  wanhins  ia  the  Oiaaad* 
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tad  on  the  3rd  of  Febnuuy  1756  issued  a  proclacn.-ii ion  which 
instructed  the  inhabitantaflftlM  southern  counties  of  England  to 
drive  tbeir  cattJe  inland  la  cm  of «  Fnodt  kuuUns.  and  iheieby 
much  aggravated  the  pievoiluif  fnr.  B«t  the  invaaan  idieiM 
Wis  so  far  only  a  awcr  lor  an  Mttckw  lliiiorai.j  then  hdd  ky 

Great  Britain. 

A  squadron  of  twelve  sail  of  the  line  was  prepared  al  Toulon 
under  La  Galiwoniere,  a  vctcroii  admir.d  who  had  entered  the 
navy  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XI\'.  It  ejtoried  irans[K)rts  carr\'ing 
15,000  troops  under  the  due  dc  Richelieu.  Thcdangerto  Minorca, 
where  the  surttm  bad  been  allowed  to  fall  below  its  due  st  re  ng t  li , 
«M  weU  kaoin  to  the  Blitisb  Buoiitcm.  On  the  tith  of  March 
thqr  ivpoiitted  Adadnl  Jdu  Byng  to  eomauiBid  «  equadron 
wUdi  was  to  cany  tetnfbcoeBWota.  He  dU  not,  however,  leave 
St  Helens  till  the  6th  of  April  Byng  had  with  him  ten  sail 
of  t!ic  line,  and  carried  3000  soldiers  for  the  garrison.  The 
ships  were  indifferently  manned,  and  the  admiralty  refused  to 
strLnRthen  him  by  dr.ifls  from  the  ships  it  proposed  to  retain 
in  t  he  Channel,  in  order  to  liod  room  far  ibe  toldiers,  the  marines 
of  the  squadron  were  left  behind.  There  was  therefore  a  danger 
that,  if  an  encounter  with  the  French  fleet  took  place  after  the 
rdnforcemcntB  were  landed,  the  British  squadron  would  Im; 
abort-handed.  Byxig  reached  Gibraltar  on  the  and  of  May.  The 
French  tnvaskwi  of  Mfnoim  had  been  cinfed  oat  on  the  19th  of 

April.  The  j;ovrrni>r  of  Giljrattar,  General  Fowkc,  refused  to 
part  with  any  of  h  s  soldiers  to  reinforce  Minorca,  On  the  Sth 
of  May  Hyng  sailed,  and  on  the  igth  he  was  in  communication 
by  signal  «iih  General  Blakcncy,  governor  of  the  fortress. 
Before  the  soldiers  ojuld  be  landctl  the  French  fleet  came  in 
tight.  Byng  bad  keen  joined  by  three  ships  of  tbe  line  at 
GibialtWi  and  bad  therefore  thirteen  ships  to  twelve.  One  of 
tbe  Fkench  vcswla,  the  "  Foodnwaat'*  (B4).  wu  a  finer  wenhip 
thin  my  fa  (he  Britiih  line,  hot  b  ciectlve  power  Byng  wea  mt 
leett  equal  to  his  opponeot,  and  if  Us  ships  po(^y  manned 
la  Gilissoniirc  was  in  worse  case.  The  British  admiral  rejected 
one  of  his  small  linc-of-batt!c  ships  in  order  to  engage  in  the 
then  orthodox  manner — van  to  van,  centre  to  centre,  and 
re.ir  to  rear,  ship  against  ihip.  By  the  mana  uvrcs  of  the  .iltcrnoon 
of  the  i9tb  and  morning  of  tbe  30th  he  gained  tbe  weather -ga^e, 
and  then  bore  down  on  the  enemy  at  an  angle,  the  van  of  the 
EagliA  Steering  for  the  van  of  the  French.  The  sixth  ship 
in  UeUnet  the  "Intrepid"  (74),  having  lost  her  forctopmast, 
nBUMfeahle  and  threw  the  veneli  behind  her  out  of 
Thia  the  six  fai  ftont  were  eqMwd  to-the  liie  of  eO  tbe 
French,  i^ho  rail  |<ast  them  and  went  off.  Byng  could  have 
prevented  them  by  bearing  down,  but  refused  to  alter  tbe 
furrr1.1t  ion  of  bis  fleet.  Be  ing  r.nw  much  disturbed  by  the  crippled 
Stale  of  the  ships  in  his  van,  he  made  no  effort  either  to  land 
the  soldiers  he  had  on  board  or  to  rencu-  the  action;  and  after 
holding  a  council  of  war  on  the  34th  of  May,  which  confirmed 
bis  own  desire  to  retreat,  he  sailed  for  Gibraltar  (sec  Bvnc,  John, 
for  hi*  trial  and  execution).  The  Iom  of  Minorca,  which  waa  tbe 
cooewiHenoe  of  thii  leticnt,  gave  the  FMtaefa  a  great  edvutage 
ia  the  Meditenaoean.  Diving  the  rest  of  the  ycHT  no  vwiy 
vigotrous  measures  were  taken  on  cither  side,  though  the  Blitiidi 
govcrnnu-nt  reinlorrol  it 0  squadrOttt  bOth  ill  the  McditCSIBOcan 
and  oa  the  co^i  01  .Vmerica. 

In  1757  the  naval  war  began  to  be  pushed  with  a  vigour 
hitherto  unprecedented.  The  elder  Piit  became  the  effective 
head  of  the  government,  and  was  able  to  set  about  ruim'ng  the 
French  power  at  sea.  Owing  to  the  long  neglect  of  the  French 
navy,  it  was  so  inferior  in  atnaglth  to  the  Britilb  that  nothing 
•hort  of  the  woru  mismanagement  on  Pitt's  part  could  have 
deprived  Great  Britain  of  victory.  Some  o(  the  minister's 
measures  were  not  indied  w!"?e.   He  sent  out.  during  the  last 


months  of  1757  and  the  wbotc  of  1758,  a  series  of  combined 

expeditions  apainst  the  French  coast,  which  were  costly  and  for  |  of  Great  Britain  and  gave  her  mtist 
the  most  part  unsuccessful.    They  terminated  in  Scpteniljcr  ,  her  the  free  use  of  rortug\icsc  ports. 


In  the  East  Indies  tbe  ■qvadroo  which  had  been  engaged  during 
1757  in  co-operating  with  Clive  in  the  conquest  of  Bengal  was 
auengthened.  Under  the  miMMnd  of  Sir  Cemgie  Iteadi  it  was 
employed  affiifaet  tbe  Fkcndi  eqnadran  of  M.d*A<M,  who  brought 
a  body  of  troops  from  Europe  under  General  Lally-TollendaJ  10 
attack  the  poaocstions  of  tbe  East  India  Company  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast.  The  two  actions  fought  at  sea  on  the  ;<j!h  of 
April  and  the  ist  of  August  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  weje  twl 
victories  for  Sir  George  I'ocock,  but  neither  were  ibey  defeats. 
The  French  admiral  was  so  uncertain  of  bis  power  to  overcome 
Uteppooent  that  he  saDed  for  tbe  islands  of  the  Indian  Oceaa 
io  lom  ia  Laliv  and  tbe  authocitiea  at  Poodichcny  would  allow 
Urn  to  fBu  In  ABMica  the  itrong  aquadnm  of  BoocswcB 
rendered  pomible  tbecaptwe  of  Louisburg,  on  the  t<kh  of  Juty. 
and  cleared  the  way  for  the  conquest  of  Canada  in  the  following 
)  :,r  During  I7S9  the  French  governmrnt,  trusting  that  the 
niuiviplicity  of  the  calls  upon  its  fleet  would  comf>cl  Great  Britaia 
to  scatter  its  naval  forces,  laid  plans  for  a  great  invasion  (for  tbe 
details  oi  this  plan  and  its  results,  see  Quibexok,  BArrtx  or}. 
But  the  British  luvy  proved  numcfooa  enough  not  only  to  baflc 
invasion  at  home  but  to  effect  large  60iM|ueMa  of  French  poisfs 
sioos  abroad.  In  North  Amoica  the  co-opcratioo  of  the  navy 
lendeied  poMible  the  c«ptim  of  Quebec  by  Wotlie.  In  the 
West  IwDet,  tbou^  an  attack  oa  hfaninique  w«*  repobcd, 
Guadaloupc  w.as  taten  in  Januar>'.  In  the  F!ast  Indie-s  the 
Sfjua^lron  of  M.  d'Ache  reappeared  iti  the  Bay  af  Bengal  in 
September,  ffe  fought  another  undecided  action  with  >ir 
George  I'ococL  on  the  Sth,  and  gave  some  small  help  to  tbe 
Trench  army  But  the  had  state  of  his  squadron  forced  him 
to  retreat  soon,  and  the  rrsourct^  of  tbe  French  being  now 
exhausted  in  those  seas,  lie  did  not  reappear.  The  British  navy 
waa  left  in  eomptete  command  of  the  Bay  of  Bcqgal  and  the  ooaai 
of  Mdabar.  On  diaie,  l^aUy,  cut  tfi  from  icinloreeneati,  wm 
chisbed,  and  Pondichcny  feU. 

During  1760  and  1761  the  French  fleet  made  no  attempt  to 
keep  the  sea.  The  lirilish  na\'y  went  on  with  the  work  oi 
coaquering  frcnch  iKissessions,  During  1760  it  co-o[>cra;i J 
on  tbe  Lakes  and  on  the  St  Lawrence  in  the  tuial  eanijuc*:  of 
Canada.  Between  April  and  June  of  1761  it  covered  the  capture 
of  the  island  of  Bellc-Ile  on  the  FreiKb  coast,  which  both 
strengthened  its  means  for  (n.iintainiag  >«i«'-i»«<<*  and  gave  the 
British  government  a  valuable  pledge  to  be  imed,fl 
concemiona  when  the  time  for  making  peace  came.  Tlie  < 
plete  ruin  of  French  meidiant  shipping  and  the  collapae  of  the 
navy  left  the  maritime  population  free  to  sitk  a  !!■.  clihoc-d  in  the 
privateers.  Commerce-destroying  was  carried  on  l  y  them  w.-Ji 
considerable  surrcss.  The  number  of  British  merchant  ships 
t!!ken  ha*  been  put  as  high  as  one-tenth  of  the  whole,  fiut  this 
percentage  was  the  price  paid  for  the  enormous  advantage 
gained  by  the  ruin  of  the  French  as  commercial  rivals.  Tbe  mn- 
chant  ridpplng  of  Great  Britain  increased  largely  in  the  CDMie 
of  the  war,  end  from  it  dates  her  oommcrcial  prrdominance. 

By  the  close  of  1761  the  bdplcMMW  of  Ftance  at  ecn  bed 
been  demonstrated,  but  the  maritime  war  was  mrivrd  for  a  few 
montia  by  the  fntervention  of  Spefai.  A  dose  alltaacc,  known  m 
"  the  family  compact,"  was  made  Between  the  myal  houst>  o: 
that  country  and  I'ranCe  in  the  course  of  1761.  The  secret  »ii 
divulged,  .ind  I'itt  would  have  made  war  on  Spain  at  orjce. 
lie  was  overruled  and  retired.  So  soon,  however,  as  the  trea^ttre 
ships  from  America  had  reached  Spain,  at  the  close  of  176s,  ibe 
Spanish  government  declared  war.  lu  navy  was  incapebk  «f 
oUntngaMtfeaatcsistarice  to  theBiidab,nordidltcv«iiittcmpi 
to  opcntc  it  act.  Tbe  Britiih  govcnnent  was  left  uaeppetri 
to  carry  out  tbe  plana  whkb  Fftt  bad  prepared  ftgataM  Spala. 
llie  only  aggressive  movement  undertaken  by  the  Spanidb 
government  was  an  attack  on  Portugal,  which  was  the  close  ally 

useful  help  By  all  /i  rr 
A«  the  king  of  I'on-jii 


1758  with  a  disaster  to  the  troops  engaged  in  St  Cas  Bay  Yet 
these  assaults  on  the  French  coast  did  much  to  revive  the  spirit 
of  the  nation,  by  removing  the  fear  of  tnvaifam.  Meanwhile  a 
t  iHRMivc  poliqr  wia  followed  in  dilCut  icaa  dariuf  i7$8. 


rcfuM-(i  to  join  the  French  and  Spanish  .illiance.  his  country  »a» 
invaded  by  a  Spanish  army.  Great  Britain  supported  her  iiiy- 
A  regiment  of  cavalry  and  seven  battalions  of  foot  were  landed 
Thqr  gained  aeveral  unall  actfooa  agiiBM  the  ittvadcOk  aad  had 
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the  BMWt  active  share  In  the  emnitfan  wkdch  forced  them  to 
retire.  But  the  most  effective  Uowb  delivered  agiiost  Spain 
were  directed  at  her  colonics.  TTic  British  troops,  left  free  by 
the  recent  success  apainst  the  French  in  Amcnc.i,  wrre  employed 
in  an  attack  on  Ua\  .ini.  A  powerful  fleet  left  England  on  the 
5th  of  March,  bringing  troops  which  were  joined  by  others  in  the 
West  Indies;  Sfar  G«NM8e  ]V)cock,  who  had  returned  from  the 
Eut  lodiM,  mt  io  rmnmand.  Under  hk  direction  the  fleet 
readied  fas  dettioBtk»  without  loss,  and  Havana  was  assailed. 
The  dtsddkiMiwB  as  ths  Mow  CiMBtoiiirtB*  start  d<fa»«^siri 
tome  of  the  ships  niRiered  teverdjr  In  s  bonibndniait.  Bvt 
the  worst  losses  of  the  Ijcsic^ers  were  due  to  the  climate  of  Cuba, 
aided  by  bad  s.anitar>-  arrangements.  Of  the  10,000  troops 
landed,  three-fourths  arc  said  to  haivc  su(rcrc<l  from  fever  or 
d)-scntcry,  and  the  majority  of  the  sick  died.  Yet  the  ^ioro  was 
taken  on  the  30th  of  September,  and  Havana,  which  could  have 
nsde  a  longer  resistance,  surrendered  on  the  loth  of  October. 
llMtinique,  the  last  important  possession  of  France  in  the  New 
Worid  except  her  half  of  San  Domingo,  had  fallen  in  February. 
ta  the  Eait  Indies,  whera  the  miiemlet  of  PaadidieHy  had  Id t 
other  forces  free,  a  comhinrrl  cxpe<tit;on  triumphed  easily  in 
October  over  the  natives  of  Manila,  under  the  direction  of  the 
archbishop,  who  acted  as  governor.  The  preliminaries  of  the 
peace  of  Paris  were  signed  on  the  3rd  of  November  176?. 

See  Bcatson,  Namtl and  Miliiary  MtmoirsoJ Great  Briiain  (London, 
1804):  Q^i\l^■A\nHah»n.I^fiM*m««^S*aP»»trupoliiliitory■,  Lacour 
Gayet.  La  AforiMIMiliMAedfilS  AnMHS 


litigm^Ltmii  XV 

(Pariii,  1902).  (D.  H.) 

SBVERIANA,  VIA,  an  andenl  highroad  of  Italy,  running  S.E. 
faom  Oitia  to  Terradna,  a  distance  of  73  m.  along  the  coast,  and 
;  its  name,  no  doubt,  from  the  reatontioB  of  an  alitady 
i  I9  Srptimiui  Sev«nii»  who  was  a  gnat  bcarfactor 
ofO(&  Itranaloagtheiboieatfint, jotbsUndtlwIiaeof 
vil1.T5  which  fronted  upon  the  sea,  and  are  now  halt  a  mDe  Inland, 
or  even  upon  its  edge  (for  an  inscription  records  Its  being 
damaged  by  the  waves).  Farther  S.E.  it  st-citis  tr>  have  kept 
rather  more  distant  from  the  shore,  and  it  probably  kept  within 
the  lagoons  below  the  Circcan  promontor>'.  As  is  tutural  in  a  sandy 
district  where  building  materials  arc  rare,  rcm.iins  of  it  arc  scanty. 
See  R.  Lanciani  in  A/«mi4m<-n;i  (/fi  Liftf-ii,  xiii  (1903).  185 ;  xvi. 

ilQo'i),  241;  T.  Aihby  in  Mflonges  dt  I'EcoLc  f'aniJtsr  de  Rome 
1<)<'S).  157  «1Q-  <  '  •'^s-) 

SEVERINUS.  pope  in  640,  successor  of  Honorius.  He  <xrupicd 
the  papal  chair  only  three  months  after  his  ronsoeraiion,  having 
bad  to  wait  a  year  and  a  half  for  its  ratification  by  the  emperor. 
During  this  long  vacancy  tite  exarch  of  (Uvenna,  aappotted  by 
Uie  sditaiy  body  of  Rome  (nericita*  Rmamu),  occupied  the 
Lateran  and  seised  the  tresinre  ef  the  Church. 

SEVERN.  JOSEPH  (i793-iS79)>  English  portnit  and  subject 
painter,  was  bora  at  Hozton  on  the  7th  of  December  1703,  his 
father,  a  musi(ian,  coming  of  an  old  Gloucestershire  family. 
During  his  earlier  years  he  practisctl  portraiture  as  a  miniaturist; 
and,  having  studied  in  the  schools  <if  iht  Royal  Academy,  in 
1818  he  gained  the  gold  medal  for  his  "  Una  and  the  Red  Cross 
Knight  in  the  Cave  of  Despair."  In  1819  he  exhibited  at  the 
Academjr  his ,"  Hermia  and  Ueleaa."  He  ms  an  intimate  friend 
of  KeaU  the  poet,  irim  he  aceeaipaiilcd  to  Italy  in  iSao  and 
nursed  U11  his  death  In  1831.  His  picture  of  "  The  Death  of 
Alcibiades "  then  obtained  for  him  an  Academy  travening 
studentship,  and  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  lived,  till  ifl4i, 
marr>'ing  in  i8j.S  the  daughter  of  Lord  MontgoRterie,  a  ward  of 
Lady  Wcstrr.orchnd,  one  of  his  chief  patrons,  and  minpling  in 
the  congenial  art  circles  of  the  city.  In  tR6i,  after  li\ing  in 
England  for  nioeteen  years,  mainly  for  the  education  of  his 
chiMieo,  be  was  appointed  British  consul  at  Rome,  a  post  which 
he  hdd  tiD  1879,  and  during  a  great  part  of  the  tiaie  he  alio  acted 
as  Italian  consul.  His  most  remaihable  work  Is  the  "  ^tectre 
Ship"  from  the  Ancitnl  Mariner.  He  painted  "Cotdelia 
watching  by  the  Bed  of  Lear,"  the  "  Roman  Beggar,"  "  Ariel," 
"  The  Fountain,"  and  "  Rienii,"  exerutefl  a  large  altar  piece  for 
the  church  of  St  Paul  at  Rome,  and  pro<hiced  many  jwrtraits, 
including  one  of  Baron  Bunsen  and  several  of  Keals.  He  died 
•t  Ksoe  m  the  jid  «f  MfMt  1199^..  B»  bid.  sis  cUUnn,  «f 


whom  Waltor*  Aitlmr  sad  Aaa  (wife  of  Sfr  duoles  KewtoD) 


■  Shisp  (189')' 
IngteiWi  It  rises  on  the  I7.E, 


nvnnr,  a  river  of  Wales  and  En 

side  of  Plinlimmon,  on  the  S.W.  border  of  Montgomeryshire,  and 
flows  with  a  nearly  semicircular  course  of  about  3 to  m.  to  the 
Uri.stol  Channel;  the  direct  dis'.ar.rc  from  its  source  to  its  mouth 
is  about  80  m.  Its  Welsh  name  is  Uafrcn,  and  its  Roman  name 
was  Sabrina.  .  Through  Montgomefyahire  its  course  is  at  first  m  a 
S.E.  direction,  and  for  the  first  15  m.  it  flows  over  a  rou^ 
precipitous  bed.  At  Llanidloes  it  bends  towards  the  N.E., 
pasaiiig  Newtown  aud  Wehdipooli  this  part  of  the  valley  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Vale  of  Rnris.  It  reeefves  the  Vyrawy  near 
Melvcrley,  and  forms  a  mile  of  the  Welsh  border,  and  then  turning 
in  an  E.S.E.  direction  enters  Shropshire,  and  waters  the  broad 
rich  plain  of  Shrewsbury,  alter  which  it  bends  southward  past 
Ironbridge  and  Bridgnorth  to  Bcwdlcy  in  Worecstctshire.  In 
Shropshire  it  receives  a  number  of  tributaries,  the  chief  of  which 
is  the  Tern.  Continubg  its  southerly  course  through  Worcester- 
shire it  passes  Stoutport,  where  it  receives  the  Stour  (left),  and 
Wofcestn,  aboctly  after  wUcb  it  receives  the  Teme  (tight). 
It  entecs  Gfcmcestenhire  dose  to  Tewkesbury,  when  ft  tveeives 
the  Upper  Avon  Oeft),  after  which,  bending  in  a  S.W.  direction, 
it  passes  the  city  of  Gloucester,  below  which  it  becomes  estuarine 
and  tid.al.  A  high  bore  or  tidal  wave,  for  which  the  Severn 
is  notorious,  may  reverse  the  llov.-  :ls  high  up  as  Tewkesbury 
Lock  (13I  m.  above  Gloucester),  ami  h.is  so:nci:nies  caused  great 
destruction.  The  estuary  merges  into  the  Bristol  Cbannd  at 
the  point  where  it  receives  oa  the  left  lbs  Lomt  or  Bditfll  Avon, 
and  on  the  ri^t  the  Wye. 

The  aoone  lies  at  an  elevalioB  ef  about  9000  ft;  the  faB  fran 
Llanidloes  Is  about  $50  ft.,  from  Newtown  36s  ft.  and  from 
Shrewsbury,  00  m.  above  Gloucester,  180  ft.  The  scenery  of  the 
upper  valley  is  wild  and  picturesque,  and  that  of  the  lower  liver 
is  at  some  points  very  beautiful.  The  course  between  the  height 
of  the  Wrekin  and  Wenlock  Edge  (despite  the  m.Tr.uf.irturing 
towns  on  the  banks  at  this  point),  ihc  valley  above  Bewdley, 
where  the  Forest  of  Wyre  borders  the  left  hank,  and  the  fine 
position  of  Worcester,  with  iu  cathedial  nmg  above  the  livcr, 
may  be  noticed.  The  distance  from  Gfcuiowter  to  AvoDBOUth 
is  44  nu,  but  the  uppar  pan  of  the  estuary  is  tortuous,  and, 
owing  to  the  bores  snd  shifting  shoals,  difficult  of  navigation. 
On  this  account  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Ship  Canal,  16}  m. 
in  length,  was  constructed,  admitting  vessels  of  350  tons  to 
Gloucester  from  the  docks  at  Sharpness  on  the  estuary.  The 
navigation  extends  up  to  Arlcy,  above  Bewdley,  47  m.  from 
Gloucester,  but  is  prindpally  used  up  to  Stourport  (43  bl),  i 
which  the  Staflordshiie  and  Worcestershire  canal  givea  t 
to  the  Wolveihanipton  industrial  district  and  the  IVent  and 
Merxy  naviptioo.  The  Beriwicy  canaPand  the  Worcester  and 
Birmingham  canal  are  natotahied  by  the  Sharpness  New  Docks 
and  Gloucester  and  Birmingham  navigation  con-i7>:;nv.  'I'lii  rc 
is  connexion  with  the  Thames  by  the  Stroudwater  c.iu.il  truin 
Framihxi  ■  i  n  ;he  estuary,  joining  the  ThaTnes  .ind  Severn  canal 
near  Stroud.  The  Wye  is  in  part  navigable;  the  Bristol  Avon 
gives  access  to  the  great  port  of  Bristol,  and  the  Upper  Avon  is  III 
part  navigable.  The  Severn  is  a  good  salmon  river,  and  ia  famoos 
for  its  lampreys,  while  many  of  the  trilratarics  affoid  fine  trout* 
fishing,  such  as  the  Tcme  and  the  Vymwy.  The  dtaiaage  area 
of  the  Seven  iB68so  sq.  m.,  iadading  the  Wye  and  the  Biistol 
Ayea,er^SOM|.  n.  without  these  riven. 

SnifH  Tweeifi  "The  fint  hiid^  ahove  the  mouth  ef  the  Severn 
is  that  near  Sharpneas,  which  came*  the  Great  Western  and  Midland 
joint  railway  between  Berkeley  Road  and  L>-dl)rDnk  Junction.  But 
the  S<-vrrn  tunnel,  carrying  tnc  Great  WeMcm  railway  dnder  the 
estuary-  i,;  m,  below  the  bridjcr.  forms  the  dirvet  route  bctwxfn  the 
south  of  Ent:land  and  South  Wales,  licfure  iho  tunnel  was  made 
there  was  a  steam  ferry  at  a  point  known  as  "  New  ['av^i^c,"  »li<  n  a 
ferry  had  existed  from  early  times.  The  steam  (crr>'  was  opened  ia 
connexion  with  the  Bristol  and  South  Wales  Union  railway  in  1863, 
and  was  subsequently  taken  over  bv  the  Great  Western  company. 
Parliamentary  powers  to  construct  the  tunnel  wrre  obtained  by  this 
company  in  1873.  and  work  bc^jn  in  the  following  ytrar.  The 
erigmatorof  the  adwme  and  duef-cngiaeer  was  Mr  Chaths  Richard* 
  r.JThepitedpal 
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difficulty  encountered  in  the  conitniction  was  the  tendency  to  flocKl- 
ing,  owing  boib  to  tlW  limt  brnking  into  the  wofki,  mkI,  more 
ciHciBlly,  to  the  undcffimmd  ipring*  encountemt,  one  of  which 
when  tapped  completely  flooded  the  works  »t  a  rate  of  6000  sallont 
per  minuif,  and  delayed  the  work  for  more  than  a  year.  In  187Q. 
after  thii  difvaster,  the  contract  for  the  whole  work  was  let  to  MrT.  A. 
Walker.  The  total  Icn^h  of  the  tunnel  ii  4  m.  6.'4  yd».,  of  which 
a}  m.  are  beneath  the  river.  On  the  ea-.t  side  the  cutting  leading  to 
the  tunnel  has  a  K''Tii'"r'.t  n(  1  in  I od,  w  hi  1  h  ii  continued  in  the  tunnel 
itaeU  until  the  deepest  part  ij  reached  beneath  the  rivcr-channcI 
known  as  "  the  Shoots,  which  haa  a  depth  of  about  te  It.  at  low 
tide  and  100  at  hich  tide  (ordinary  spring).  Beneath  tUt  the  rails 
run  level  for  lachalna, after  which  toe  ascent  of  the  tunnd  and  cutting 
on  the  weat  tide  b  on  a  gradient  of  i_  in  At  Sudbrook  on  the  west 
aide  there  is  a  pumping  and  ventilating  station.  The  tunnel  was 
cotnplcted  in  iss^;  ttu'  tune  for  passenger  trains  between  Bristol 
and  Cardiff  was  irnmctliatcly  reduced  by  nearly  one  hal/,  and  the 
value  of  the  new  route  was  e»peciallv  apparent  in  connexion  with  the 
mineral  traffic  between  the  South  Woio  coal-field  attd  London  and 
the  ports  of  the  south  of  Eaglaad. 

SEVERUS.'  LUCIUS  SBPTIIIIUS  (a.d.  146-2 it),  Roman 
emperor,  wis  bom  in  146  at  Leptis  Magna  on  the  coa.sl  of  Africa. 
I'liiiic  was  still  the  language  of  this  dis'.rict,  and  Scvenis  was  the 
first  emperor  who  had  learned  Latin  as  a  foreign  tongue.  The 
origin  of  his  family  is  obscure.  Spartianus,  his  biographer  in  the 
Historia  Augusta,  doubtleas  exaggerates  his  literary  culture  and 
hit  ktve  of  learning;  but  the  tatte  for  Juriaprodeiwe  wfakh  he 
exhibited  a>  emperor  wu  probably  initQled  into  him  at  an  cviy 
l|e.  The  removal  «f  SevOfni  from  Leptis  to  Rome  is  attributed 
ky  Ul  biographer  to  the  desire  for  higher  education,  but  was  also 
0D  doubt  duo  in  T-ome  deprec  tn  .imlji! iuri.  From  the  emperor 
Harms  AurcUui.  l.c  early  oblaincil,  !  y  i;)lcrccS»On  of  a  consular 
uncle,  the  distinction  of  ihc  broad  purple  stripe.  At  iwcnty  si.T, 
that  is,  almost  at  the  earliest  age  allowed  by  law,  Scvcrus  attained 
the  qiuestorship  and  a  seat  in  the  seottc^  tod  proceeded  as 
quaestor  milUaris  to  the  senatorial  province  of  Baetica,  in  the 
Peninsula.  While  Severus  was  absent  in  Africa  in  conieqtwnce 
of  the  death  of  hk  iather,  the  prawince  of  Baetica,  diwcdned  by 
IfooiU)  hnraiioas  md  internal  commotion,  was  taken  over  by 
the  emperor,  who  gave  the  senate  !>3rdinia  in  exchange.  On 
this  Severus  became  military  quaestor  of  Sardinia.  His  next 
ofTice.  in  174  or  175.  was  that  of  IcRatc  to  the  proconsul  of  Africa, 
and  soon  after  he  was  tribune  of  the  plcbs.  This  magistracy, 
though  far  different  from  what  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  the 
republic,  was  still  one  of  dignity,  and  brought  promotion  to  a 
hi^MT  fiade  fan  the  senate.  In  178  or  179  Seveitis  became 
pnetorVcMVetitionforthesttfliBfttof  thoMDiton.  Then, 
pnilwbljr  fa  tlw  sune  year,  he  irent  to  Hicpaiifai  Oterior  as 
UtfltHS  jwridicur,  after  that  he  commanded  a  legion  in  Syria. 
After  the  death  of  Marcus  AurcUus  he  was  unemployed  for  several 
years,  anil,  according  to  his  biographer,  studied  at  Athens.  He 
became  consul  about  180.  In  this  time  also  falls  the  marriage 
with  his  second  wife,  afterwards  f;Lnio  js  as  Julia  Domna,  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  no  doubt  made  when  an  officer  in  Syria. 
Severus  was  governor  in  succession  of  Gallia  Lugduncnsis, 
Sicily  and  Panaonia  Superior;  inrt  the  dates  at  iriiich  be  iield 
lliese  appwntiBCBta  canot  b»  determined.  HewaalnoaaiiBand 
of  three  legions  at  CsiimBtam,  the  cqihal  of  the  prowiaoe  last 
named,  when  news  reached  Idm  that  CSoomiodiis  had  been 
murdered  by  Us  favou^  concBMps  Bad  lui  onst  tnitcd 

servants. 

Up  to  this  moment  Severus  had  not  r-aised  himself  above  the 
usual  official  level.  He  had  seen  no  warfare  beyond  the  iMtty 
border  frays  of  frontier  provinces.  But  the  storm  that  nciu  t  ric  d 
all  official  qiirits  found  bis  slone  powerf id  enough  to  brave  it. 
Tluce  impoial  dynaatin  had  been  ended  by  aisaaniatioii.  The 
Flavian  line  had  enjo>xd  much  shorter  duration  aitd  kit  prestige 
than  the  other  two,  and  the  circumstances  of  its  fall  had  been 
peculiar  in  that  it  was  probably  planned  in  the  interest  of  the 
senate,  and  the  senate  reaped  the  immediate  fruits.  But  the 
crises  which  arose  on  the  deaths  of  Nero  and  uf  Comniodus  were 
alike.  In  both  cases  it  was  left  to  the  army  to  determine  by  a 
Itruglla  nrhich  of  the  divisional  commanders  should  succeed  in 
tlie  command-in<hicf,  that  is,  to  the  imperial  throne.  In 

.-  *  For  Marcus  Aurelius  Alexander  Severus,  Rooun  emperor  from 
MS  to  ^  aee  AuuuMBBa  SsvMUJS. 


each  case  the  contest  began  with  an  impulsion  given  to  the  com- 
manders by  the  legionaries  themselves.  The  soldiers  of  the  great 
commands  competed  ftr  the  honour  and  advantafes  to  be  «aB 
by  placing  their  general  on  tlie  thnwew  The  officer  wha  ictaei 
to  lead  would  Iwve  suffered  the  pvaidiBint  of  tieaaoo. 

There  is  a  widespread  imprasiea  that  the  Praetorian  guards  at 
all  times  held  the  Itoman  empire  in  their  hands,  but  its  .  trune- 
ousncss  is  demonstrated  by  the  events  of  the  year  ig  ^  t  or  the 
first  time  in  the  course  of  imperial  history  the  Praetorians  pi» 
sumcd  to  nominate  as  emperor  a  man  who  had  no  legions  at  Ins 
back.  This  was  Pertinax,  who  has  been  well  styled  the  GaBM 
of  his  time — upright  and  honourable  to  severity,  and 
for  good  government,  but  blindly optfanbtic about  I 
of  refona.in  a  feebfe  and  corrupt  age>  Alter  a 
rule  he  WIS  destroyed  by  the  power  that  lifted  Mm  tip.  Accordiag 
to  the  well-known  story,  true  rather  in  its  outline  than  ir.  ii» 
details,  the  Praetorians  sold  the  throne  to  Didius  JiiJiarius. 
But  at  the  entl  of  two  months  both  the  Practoria.^s  and  their 
nominee  were  ^wept  away  by  the  real  disposers  of  Roman  rule, 
the  provincial  lrKi"ns.  Four  groups  of  legions  at  the  time  were 
strong  enough  to  aspire  to  determine  the  destiny  of  the  empire — 
those  quartered  in  Britain,  in  Germany,  b  Pannonia  and  ia 
Syria.  Three  of  the  gnupa  look  tlie  dedaivestepk  and  Severvs  in 
Pannonia,  Peaeenaiiis  N%er  b  ^yiia,  Oodfua  Albbnia  fa  Bdtaiab 
received  from  their  troops  the  title  of  Augustus.  Sevcraa  outdid 
his  rivals  in  promptness  and  decision.  He  secured  the  aid  ef 
the  legions  in  Germany  and  of  thi -c  in  Tllyria  These,  with  the 
forces  in  Pannonia,  made  a  combination  sufhcicntly  formidable 
to  overawe  Albinus  for  tlic  moment.  He  probably  deemed  that 
his  best  chance  lay  b  the  exhaustion  of  his  competitors  by  . 
internecine  struggle.  At  all  events  he  received  with  i 
an  offer  made  by  Severus,  who  ooafirmed  Albiavs  fa  his ; 
and  bestowed  upon  lum  the  title  of  Gmmv,  nakfag  Urn  the 
nominal  heir^pparent  to  the  thrana. 

Before  the  action  of  Sevens  was  known  b  Rome,  the  senate 
and  people  had  shown  sipns  of  turning  to  Pc-scennius  Niger,  that 
he  might  deliver  them  from  the  jxior  pupt>ct  Didius  Juliicus 
and  avenge  on  the  I'r.K  torians  the  murder  of  Pi  r;iii:ix  H;.\-iag 
secured  the  co-opcraiion  or  neutrality  of  all  the  forces  in  the 
western  part  of  the  empire,  Severus  hastened  to  Rome, 
the  sympathy  of  the  capital  he  posed  as  the  avenger  and] 
of  Pertinax,  whose  name  he  even  added  to  lus  own, 
to  the  end  of  his  ndSfa.  The  feeble  ddcam  of  JuUairas 
broken  derwn  and  the  Praetorteas  dfauncd  and  dUtanded  witli- 

out  a  blow.  A  new  body  of  household  troops  was  enroll.xl  aad 
organized  on  diflcrcnt  principles  from  the  old.  In  face  of  the 
scnritc,  as  Dio  tctU  us,  Severus  acted  for  the  mument  like  '  c::e 
of  the  good  emperors  in  the  olden  days."  After  a  magnificent 
entry  into  the  dty  he  joined  the  senate  b  execrating  the  mcaMMjr 
of  CommodiH,  and  fa  punisbing  the  murderers  of  Pertinax 
whom  he  hoaaaicd  iriib  wfimM  funeral  rites.  Be  •!»  o- 
courafed  the  senate  to  pass  a  deem  dircctinc  that  angr  capiNr 
or  saborcOnate  of  an  enpenr  who  shouU  put  a  aenator  to  dta^ 
should  be  treated  as  a  public  enemy.  But  he  icfninad  fauB 
asking  the  senate  to  sanction  his  accession. 

The  rest  of  Severus'  reign  is  in  the  main  occupied  with  wars. 
The  power  wielded  by  Pcscennius  Niger,  who  caUcd  himself 
cmpieror,  and  was  sup|x>scd  to  control  one  half  of  the  Roi&aa 
world,  proved  to  be  more  imposing  than  substantiaL  Tht 
magnificent  promises  of  Oriental  princes  were  1 
Niger  himself,  as  described  by  Dio,  was  the  vciy  type  «t  1 
crily,  ooaspicaons  for  no  faculties,  good  or  bad.  This  character 
had  no  doubt  commended  him  to  Commodus  as  suited  for  tbt 
important  command  in  Syria,  which  might  have  proved  a  sotuxe 
of  danger  in  abler  hands.  The  contest  bttwcen  Severus  aad 
Niger  was  practically  decided  after  two  or  three  engagements, 
fought  by  Severus'  officers.  The  last  battle,  which  took  place 
a'.  Issus,  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  Niger  (194).  After  this 
ihi  emperor  spent  two  years  in  successful  attacks  tqna  the 
peoples  bordering  on  Syria,  particulariy  b  Adiabm  aad 
Osrhoeae.  Bjnaatium,  the  fint  of  Niger's  |iiiiiiMinM  to  b» 
the  laM  to.fall,attcr  a  gloriew  < 
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Late  in  196  Sevcnis  turned  westward,  to  reckon  with  Albtnus. 
He  WM  better  bom  and  belter  educated  than  Severus,  but  in 
capacity  far  inferior.  As  Severus  was  ncaring  Italy  he  received 
the  news  that  Albinus  had  been  declared  emperor  by  his  soldiers. 
The  firat  countcr-strukc  u!  Scvcrus  was  to  afTiliato  himself  and 
his  elder  soa  to  the  Anloninc*  by  a  spurious  and  posthumous 
adoption.  Tke  Itwilln  «C  the  old  name,  even  when  gained  in 
tbU  akptiiiwf  mft  «h  cvidcDUy  mrth  amch.  Baaiioitt, 
the  dder  Na  «f  Smm,  thmtftir  kaoira  t*  A wtBoa  AatoniMit, 
ms  BMDed  Cmir  la  place  of  Albinus,  and  was  thus  naifccd  out 
assuceenortoUsfather.  Without  interrupting  the  marchofhis 
forces,  Severus  contrived  to  make  an  excursion  to  Rome.  Here 
he  availed  himself  with  much  subtlety  of  the  sympathy  many 
senators  were  known  to  have  felt  for  Niger.  Though  he  w.is  so 
far  iaitUul  to  the  decree  passed  by  his  own  advice  that  he  put  no 
laator  to  death,  yet  be  banished  aadinpwtiiabed  many  whoae 
HocBCa  or  inWiiriire  Mcned  dangcMMit  or  iaooovaikot  to  Us 
pmpacts.  Of  ttwMOeimiitobib^fnrkodMeBorcHniBaBi- 
ttted  witli  Ntiir. 

The  eoDliioB  betveea  the  foicei  ef  Seveiw  ud  Alfainoi  wu 
the  most  violent  that  harl  taken  place  between  Roman  troops 
since  the  contest  at  Philippi.  The  dedslvc  engagement  was  (ought 
in  February  of  the  year  197  on  the  plain  between  the  Rhone  and 
the  Sa6nc,  to  the  north  of  Lyons,  and  resulted  in  a  complete 
victory  lor  Severus. 

Thiu,  released  from  all  need  for  disguise,  he  "  poured  forth  on 
the  civil  population  all  the  wrath  which  he  had  been  storing  up 
iar  a  loag  time  "  (Dio).  He  fiighteiied  the  senate  by  calling 
Unielf  tMtaaef  IfavmaodbnUMrol  Conawdus,  whom  he 
bad  before  insulted.  He  read  a  speech  iawhicb  he  declared  that 
the  severity  and  cruelty  of  Snlla,  Martin  and  Augnstus  had 
proved  to  be  safcrpolicy  than  the  clemency  of  Pomrcy  nnrl  Julius 
Caesar,  which  had  wrought  their  ruin.  He  ended  with  an  ajKilogy 
for  Commodus  and  bitter  reproaches  against  the  senate  for  their 
sympathy  with  his  assassins.  Over  sixty  senators  were  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  having  adhered  to  Albinus,  and  half  were  put  to 
death.  In  most  instances  the  charge  was  a  pretence  to  enable 
tht  emperor  to  crush  the  forward  and  dta§0nas  spirits  in  the 
MBtto.  Tlw  nurderen  of  Commodm  «««  puntehedi  Com- 
modm  librndf  ms  deified;  and  on  the  nioinineBta  him  Ihb 
time  onward  Severus  figures  as  the  brother  of  that  reprodnetioo 
of  all  the  vice  and  cruelty  of  Nero  with  the  refinement  left  oat. 

The  next  years  (197-203)  were  devoted  by  Si  v;  rus  to  one  of 
the  dominant  idc.is  of  the  empire  from  its  cuUist  days — war 
against  the  r'.irthians.  The  results  to  which  Traj.in  and  Vcrtis 
had  aspired  were  now  fully  attained,  and  Mesopotamia  was 
ddUtely  established  as  a  I<oman  province.  Part  of  the  time 
ms  tpeat  ia  the  exploration  of  Egypt,  in  respect  of  irfaich 
Dio  takes  opportunity  to  say  thjit  Severus  was  not  tlw  man 
to  leave  anytUngbuiBaBor^vine  uninvestigated.  The  emperor 
returned  to  a  mH-esnied  trfnnph,  oomnemorated  to  this  day 
by  the  arch  in  Rome  which  bears  his  name.  During  the  six 
years  which  followed  (»o»-joS)  Severus  resided  at  Rome  and 
gave  his  attention  to  the  organization  of  the  empire.  Severus 
had  confided  much  of  the  administration  of  the  empire  to 
Plautianus,  the  commander  of  the  reorganized  rractorians, 
who  it  described  by  the  ancient  historians  as  a  second  Scjanus. 
In  MJ  Plautianus  fell,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  an  intrigue  set  on  foot 
by  Catatallit  who  had  ahortty  before  married  the  daughter  of 
lui  victim. 

Severus  spent  the  last  three  years  of  Us  Ufa  (ao8-ssi)  in 

Britain,  amid  constant  and  not  very  succecsful  wufare,  vMch 

he  is  said  to  have  provoked  partly  to  strengthen  the  discipline 
and  powers  of  the  legions,  partly  to  wean  his  sons  from  their 
evil  courses  by  h.trd  military  service.  He  died  at  York  on  the 
4th  of  February  Jii.  There  arc  traditions  that  his  death  was 
fo  aome  my  hastened  by  Caracalla.  This  prince  had  been, 
efam  about  197,  nominally  joint  enpcior  with  his  father,  »o 
that  no  ceremony  was  needed  wrUsfceeilrftion  as  monarch. 

The  n.ttur.>l  gilt*  of  Seveni*  were  of  no  unu'u.il  or''.<  r-  He  hnrl  .i 
clear  he.nl,  promptitude,  resolution,  tenacity  .ind  Kt<  it  ore mi-'inif 
power,  but  no  touch  of  genius.  That  he  was  cruel  cannot  be  ques- 
Ueaed.  hot  his  crodty  wes  of  the  eslenlsthv  Had.  and  always 


directed  to  aome  end.  He  threw  the  head  of  Niger  over  the  ramparts 

of  Byxantium,  but  merely  as  the  beat  means  of  procuring  a  surrender 
of  the  stubbornly  defended  fortrcM.  The  hc.id  of  Albinus  he  ex- 
hibited at  Rome,  but  only  as  a  wamine  to  the  capital  to  tamper  no 
more  with  prclendcn.  The  children  of  Niger  were  held  a*  hostaRes 
and  Icindly  treated  so  long  as  they  might  possibly  afford  a  useful 
ba.^  for  negotiation  with  their  father;  when  he  was  defeated  they 
wcte  killed,  lest  from  among  them  should  ariK  a  claimant  (or  the 
imperial  power.  Stern  and  barbarous  punishment  was  always  meted 
out  by  Severus  to  the  miquercd  foe,  but  terror  was  deemed  the  best 
guarantee  (or  peace.  He  (cit  no  icruples  o(  cotucicnce  or  honour  i(  be 
thought  hit  interest  at  stake,  but  he  was  not  wont  to  take  an  excited 
or  exaggerated  view  o(  what  his  interest  required.  He  used  or  dc- 
ttroyedmen  and  institutkwis  alike  with  cool  judgment  and  a  single 
eye  to  the  secure  estabUshmeot  of  his  dynuty.  The  (ew  traces  of 
aimless  savagery  which  we  find  in  Uie  ancient  narratives  are  probably 
the  result  of  fear  working  on  the  imagination  of  the  time. 

As  a  soldier  Severus  was  brave,  but  he  can  hardly  be  called  a 
gcner.il.  in  spite  of  his  successful  campaignn.  He  was  rather  the 
orx  ini/er  ij(  vu  tory  than  the  author  of  it.  The  ojMrralions  against 
Niger  were  r.irrird  out  entirely  by  his  nHirf  r*.  Uio  cvi  n  dexlares 
that  the  final  1>.ittlc  with  Albinus  v>  tfic  fir-t  .it  which  Severus  had 
ever  been  present.  When  a  war  waa  ^oina  on  ho  was  constantly 
tiawslBnt ovsr  the  sesoeef  it,  planning  it  and  instilling  intotheamy 
bis  own  pertinacious  spirit,  bat  the  fighting  was  usually  left  tootiwn^ 
His  treatment  of  the  army  b  the  most  cnaracteristic  feature  of  his 
reign.  He  broke  with  the  decent  conventions  of  the  Augustan 
constitution,  ignore<l  the  sen.ile,  and  based  his  nilc  ufwn  fnrcc. 
The  only  title  he  ever  l.ud  tn  tin'  ihiune  was  the  ptonuntu:niirnlii  of 
the  legions,  whose  adherence  to  hisciiuic  he  commemorated  even  on 
the  coin.iRc  of  the  realm.  The  legions  voted  him  the  adopted  son  of 
Marcus  Aurelius;  the  legions  associated  with  him  Caracalla  in  the 
government  o(  the  empire.  Severus  strove  earnestly  to  wed  the 
army  as  a  whole  to  the  support  of  his  dytuisty.  He  increased 
enormously  the  material  gains  and  the  honorary  clistinctionsof  the 
service,  so  that  he  was  charged  with  corrupting  the  troops.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  detui-<l  th.At,  all  fhmg*  consielercd,  he  left  the  army  of  the 
empire  more  cthcient  than  he  found  it.  He  increased  the  strcnKih 
of  it  by  three  legions,  and  turned  the  Praetorians,  heretofore  a  (labtjy 
body  nithiMt  miiitaty  espeiiuiu  or  instinct,  into  a  chosen  corps  of 
veterans.  Thei^rann  were  mled  by  promotbn  from  all  the  legions 
on  tervice,  whereas  previously  there  had  been  special  enlistaent 
from  Italy  and  one  or  two  ot  the  rteighbouring  proviitces.  It  was 
hoped  that  these  picked  men  would  form  a  force  on  which  an  emperor 
could  rely  in  <in  omcrgenry.  But  to  meet  the  fxisiilnlity  of  a  lesion-iry 
revolt  in  the  provinces,  one  of  the  fumlamental  principles  of  the 
Augustan  empire  was  abrogated:  Italy  became  a  province,  and  a 
legion  was  quartered  at  Alba  Fucens  under  the  direct  command  of  the 
emperor.  Further  to  obviate  the  risk  of  revolution,  the  great  com* 
mands  in  the  provinces  wcte  broken  up,  so  that,  excepung  on  tbe 
turbulent  castem  traatier,  it  ma  not  possible  for  a  commaader  «» 
dispose  of  tnope  neiiuwi  imwuh  to  randcr  Um  dugeraua  to  die 

government. 

ilut,  wlule  tho  p. Hey  of  Severus  was  primarily  a  family  policy, 
he  was  by  no  means  careless  of  the  security^ and  welfare  of  the  empire. 
Only  in  one  instance,  the  dcstnictioa  of  Byxantium,  did  he  weaken 
its  oefences  for  his  own  ends— an  error  for  which  his  successors  paid 
dearly,  when  the  Goths  came  to  dominate  the  Euxine.  The  trouble- 
some Dunubian  regions  received  the  special  attention  of  the  emperor, 
but  all  over  the  realm  the  status  and  privilepe*  of  communities  ana 
districts  WTrc  recast  in  the  way  th.it  rccnied  hkely  to  cmdure  to 
their  prosperity.  The  ailministration  arfjuind  more  and  more  nf  a 
militar>'  ch.ir.ict'.r.  in  It.dy  well  .is  in  the  pro\nnces.  Retired 
military  officers  now  filled  many  of  the  posts  formerly  reserved  for 
civiliana  of  couettriaa  rank.  The  pcMicct  of  the  nieteiiana  ic* 
cdved  laige  civil  and  judicial  powers,  so  that  the  tnvestawnt  of 
Papinian  with  the  office  was  less  unnatural  than  it  seems  at  first 
sight.  The  allianee  between  Severus  and  the  jurisconsults  had  im> 
portant  consequences.  While  he  gave  them  new  importance  in  the 
Dody  nolilic,  and  co-onerated  with  them  in  the  work  of  legal  reform, 
they  did  him  material  service  by  working  an  absolutist  view  of  the 
government  into  the  texture  of  Roiara  law.  Of  the  legal  change*  of 
the  reign,  impoftant  as  they  were,  we  can  onfy  mention  a  few  details. 
The  emperor  himself  w  ii  ,i  devoted  and  upright  judge,  but  he  struck 
a  great  blow  at  the  punty  of  the  law  by  tran«.ferrinc;  the  exercise  of 
imperial  jurisdiction  from  the  forum  to  the  pal  uf  H,  ^S.irpened  in 
many  respects  the  Uw  of  treason,  put  an  en  I  i  ^  thr  time-honoured 
quatslionts  perpttuae,  altere<l  LirKely  that  im(>"ri  int  v.  ii  .n  of  the 
law  which  d<  fined  the  ri^;hts  of  the  hscus,  .ind  iUm  1  i[h  ■!  f  jr'h'  r  t'  c 
social  policy  which  A'lkiu-tus  had  embodied  in  the  Ux  Jitiia  de 
aduitfriii  and  the  lex  P<if>ta  Puppaea. 

Severus  boldly  adopted  as  an  official  desigiutioo  the  autocratic 
title  of  dsMtiNU,  which  the  better  of  his  predwesson  had  renounced. 
Daring  his  reign  the  senate  was  powerless;  he  took  all  initiative  into 
his  hands.  He  broke  down  the  distinction  between  the  servants  of 
tlw  senate  artd  the  servants  of  the  ernperor.  All  nominations  to  office 
or  function  p3«rd  under  his  scrutiny.  The  estimation  of  the  old 
con«.ul.\r  anif  other  republican  titles  was  diminished.  The  tjrowth 
of  capacity  in  the  senate  was  checked  by  cutting  off  tbetaUest 
oftbepeppHmdsailyintbevriiB.  The eMMie becBM a meio 
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M  has  bwn  wdl  nidt  •  choir  for  dnwBng  eonvmiional  hymnt  of 
piaiK  in  honour  of  the  monarch.  Ev«n  the  nomio*!  mtoration  of 
the  Mnate't  power  at  the  time  of  AtcxMdcr  Severut,  and  the  acccs- 
■iaa  of  •o-calW  "  senatorial  «aipenin  "  later  on,  did  not  cSnoc  the 
work  of  Scptiinuit  s.  v<  ru-i,  wbicli  wu  iHiuMd  ud  cuiied  to  it* 

fulfilment  by  DiiKlcUan. 

No  period  in  the  history  of  Latin  literature  !i  *o  barren  aa  the  rrign 
of  Scvcrus.  Many  later  pcrioda — the  ase  of  Stilicho,  for  example— 
ahine  brilliantly  b^  compmiaaa.  The  onw  great  l^atin  wtiten  are  the 
Christiana  Tertullian  andCyprian.  TheCicck  literatureof  the  period 
ic  richer,  but  not  owing  to  any  patrona^  of  the  emperor,  except 
perhaps  in  thcMscof  UiuCaniu*,  who.  tlioiii^ti  ny  .•»<lmirvro(  Scvrru*. 
attributes  to  cncouragcnicnt  nrccived  from  him  the  execution  of  the 
grc.it  hibtorical  wt>rk  which  has  come  down  to  our  time.  1  In- 
numcnius  rc&torationi  of  anricnt  buildings  and  the  many  new  con- 
ctructiona  carried  out  by  Scvcrus  ahow  that  he  wai  not  inietMible 
to  the  artistic  gloriea  of  the  (M»t ;  and  he  b  known  to  have  oaid  much 
•ttenUoa  to  works  of  art  in  foreign  countries  where  Iiia  duties 
took  him.  But  he  wae  In  no  sense  a  patron  or  ooonotsMur  of  art. 
As  to  religion,  if  we  may  trust  I>io,  one  of  the  most  sujuTntiiious  of 
hisilorians,  Scvxriis  w.i:-  one  of  the  most  superstitious  nf  i '.oriarchs. 
But  aptiri  from  th.it  it  is  dilhrijlt  to  say  what  was  his  inliutncc  on 
the  rclikjii  .u>  I'lrrLiitL.  <if  t;-;'-  tinn'.  Id-  iiroUalily  did  a  K<»1  deal  to 
•trenzthen  and  extend  the  otticial  cult  o(  the  imperial  family,  which 
iuul  mm  finnily  developed  during  the  prosperous  times  of  the 
Antonlnes.  Butwlwlhe  thought  of  Christianity,  Judaism- os  the 
Oriental  mysticism  to  which  his  wife  Julia  Domna  gave  S4ich  an 
impul><.'  in  the  succeeding  reign,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  We  may 
best  conclude  that  his  rrli^,nous  symp.ithic»  were  wide,  since  tradition 
has  nut  painted  him  as  tin'  ii  itti-.m  td  any  one  form  of  worship. 

AUTMORITIKS.— Sevcrus  himwlf  wrote  an  autohiograjphy  which 
was  regarded  as  candid  and  trustworthv  on  the  whole.  The  events 
of  the  reigD  were  recorded  by  several  contcmporariea.  The  6rat 
place  among  thett  nunt  be  given  to  Dio  Cassius,  who  stands  to  the 
empire  in  modi  tlie  same  relation  as  Livy  to  the  republic.  He 
became  a  senator  in  the  >T.ir  when  M.-\rcus  Aurclius  died  (l8o)  and 
retained  that  dignity  for  iniirc  than  fifty  years.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Scverus,  and  was  near  enough  the  centre  of  affairs  to 
know  the  real  n.>turc  o(  c-vrnti,  witfi'iut  Ifiini;  Rrcat  enough  to  have 

Krsonal  molivca  for  warping  the  record.  Though  this  ponton  of 
o's  history  no  loafer  exists  in  iu  origiml  ttmtf  «»  haw*  copioiM 
extracts  from  it.  made  bv  Xiphilinus,  an  eccfciiaitic  of  tlie  lith 
century.  The  faulu  which  have  impaired  the  cmlit  of  Dio's  great 
work  in  its  earlier  portions — his  lack  of  the  critical  faculty,  his 
inexact  knowledge  of  the  earlier  Roman  institutions,  his  passion  for 
•i^ns  from  heaven  —could  do  little  injury  to  the  n.irrati vv  of  an  esc- 
witneM;  and  he  gives  the  impression  of  unusual  freedom  from 
(M^^ion.  prejudice  ami  insincerity.  His  Creek,  too,  Stands  in 
agreeable  contrast  tu  the  debased  Uitin  of  the  &rt^lsnf  hittoruu 
ilMCMllM,  The  Creek  writer  Herodian  was  also  •  ooMnnporary  of 
Sewnia,  but  the  mere  fan  that  we  know  nothing  of  Vu  file  is  in  hacif 
enough  to  show  that  his  opportunities  were  not  so  great  as  tho«e  of 
Dio.  The  reputation  of  Heriwlian,  who  was  used  as  the  main  authority 
for  the  times  of  Scverus  by  TiUemont  and  Giblion,  h.is  not  Uvn  proof 
asai.".st  the  criticism  ot  Liter  s  hol.ir-i.  His  (.i  ilts  .ire  th.f*-  of 
rhetoric  and  exaggeration.  His  narrative  is  probably  in  many  places 
not  independent  of  Dio.  The  AuKiMtan  histotiaaik  unaatiifactory 
compilers,  form  a  principal  source  Tor  the  history  of  the  reign.  The 
nuneroua  bucriptions  belonging  to  the  age  of  Septimius  acverus 
enable  us  to  control  at  many  points  and  largely  to  suppterncnt  the 
Utaniy  records  of  his  msin,  particularly  as  n-,:ards  the  details  of  his 
adndnistration.  The  juridi<'Al  works  of  Justinian's  epoch  Cfltfndjr 
murh  that  throws  lisht  on  the  government  >il  .Severus. 

I  lie  principal  modern  works  ref.itini;  to  this  emjicror,  after  Title- 
mom  and  Gibbon,  air — J.  J.  Sthulic,  Dc  tmpcratort  L.  StpUmio 
Smm  QMMBK.  UtsU  HMncr.  I/niernKAstecrM  tur  Ctuhuhu 
4u  Kakm  t.  sMimm  Smnu  (Cieasen,  187s):  Untnttuhunttn 
tur  rtmUchm  Xn$irtf*ff^**^-  Budinger:  H.  Schilter, 

<kttki€lUtdirrtmisdkm  KaitauU  (Gotha.  1 880-1 88 1) :  DeCcalencer, 
Etm  Ittr  ta  vU  et  It  r^tne  dt  Sephme  Sif^e  (BruMrls,  1880); 
Mville,  Ln  RfSigion  i  Rome  sous  Us  Shires  (Paris,  1886);  FuchA, 
Cfi<hickt«  des  Kaisers  L.Stpiimius  Sever ut  (1884).  On  Julia  Domna, 
M  G.  waiama,  ia  Awuriiam  Jtrnnat  ^Artkutttjy.  vi.  (190^). 
pp.  .259-306.  (J.  S.  K.) 

nVIMI,  SUincnn  (e.  363-*.        Cluiilia&  mfUr,  mi 

•  native  of  Aquitania.  He  was  imbued  with  the  coltocK  •{  Idl 

Utne  and  of  his  country,  which  was  then  the  only  tiueliome 
of  Latin  letters  and  Icaniir.g.  Almost  .ill  that  we  know  of 
Scverus'  life  comes  from  a  few  allusions  in  his  own  writings, 
and  some  passages  in  the  letters  of  his  friend  Paulinus, 
bishop  of  Nola.  In  his  early  da>'s  he  was  famous  as  a  pleader, 
and  his  knowledge  of  Roman  law  is  reflected  in  parts  of  his 
mitinsk  He  married  a  wealthy  lady  belonging  to  a  consular 
(tuJ^t  young,  leaving  him  no  children.   At  this  time 
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of  Tours,  by  whom  he  was  led  todevotchis  wealth  to  the  ChristLm 
poor,  and  his  own  powers  to  a  life  of  good  works  ind  meditation. 
To  use  the  words  of  hi<>  friend  Paulinus,  he  broke  with  his  father, 
foUowcd  Christ,  and  set  tlie  teachings  of  the  "  fishermen  "  far 
above  all  his  "  Tullian  learning."  He  rose  to  no  higher  rank 
in  th«  cbuich  than,  that  of  pnfayter.  Ue  U  aaid  to  have  boca 
led  away  is  U  oU  age  by  Pfh|iaiifaiB,  bat  to  have  icpeatcd 
and  inflicted  ktng-enduring  pcaanoe  on  himidf.  His  time  was 
passed  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toulouse,  and  such  literary 
efforts  as  he  pcrmitlcd  to  himself  were  m.i  le  in  the  inlcTcsts 
of  ChristiAnily.  In  m.my  re>fHv!>  no  two  men  could  be  more 
unlike  than  Scvcrus,  the  scholar  and  orator,  well  vcricd  in  the 
ways  of  the  world,  and  Martin,  the  rough  Pannonian  bishop, 
tgnocant,  suspicious  of  culture,  champion  of  the  monastic  lile, 
Kcr  and  worker  of  miracles.  Yet  the  spirit  of  the  rugged  saint 
subdued  that  of  the  polished  scholar,  and  the  works  of  Scvcrot 
are  only  important  because  they  reflect  the  ideas,  inflnmrf' 
and  aspirations  of  Martin,  the  foremost  ecdesiastic  of  GanL 

The  chief  work  of  Severus  b  the  Chronica  (c.  403),  a  summary  «f 
sacred  history  from  the  beginning  of  the  worid  to  his  ow  n  tiraok 
with  the  omission  of  the  e\mts  recorded  in  the  Gospels  and  the  .Vts, 
"  lest  the  form  of  his  brief  work  should  detract  from  the  honour 
due  to  those  events."  The  book  was  a  text-book,  and  was  used  as 
iuch  in  the  schools  of  Europe  for  about  a  century  and  a  half  alter 
the  Mili«  princept  was  published  by  Flacius  Illyiicus  in  1536. 
Severus  nowhere  clearly  points  to  the  class  of  rvadrrs  for  »  h.->m  his 
book  is  designed.  He  disclaims  the  intention  of  making  his  w  r»rk* 
substitute  for  the  actual  narrative  contained  in  the  Bible.  "Worldly 
histori.ir.s  "  tud  L)een  used  by  him,  he  says,  to  make  clear  the  dates 
and  the  connexion  of  events  and  far  supplementing  the  sacred  sources, 
and  with  the  intent  at  onc-e  to  instruct  the  unlearned  and  to  "  con- 
vince "  the  learned.  I'robably  the  "  unlearned  "  arc  the  mass  of 
Christians  and  th*  laatnrd  are  the  cultivated  Chiistians  and  pagaM 
.-ihke,  to  whoa  tM  rude  kuiguage  of  the  sacred  texts,  whether  ■ 
Greek  or  Latin,  would  be  distasteful.  The  Ktcruy  Structure  of  thi 
narrative  shows  that  Scvcrus  had  in  his  mind  principally  mden  on 
the  same  level  of  culture  with  himself.  He  was  anxious  to  show  that 
sacred  history  mi,;ht  lie  presented  in  a  form  which  lovers  of  SaBust 
and  Tacitus  could  apprecutc  and  enjoy.  The  style  is  lucid  and  almo* 
classical.  Though  phrases  and  even  tentenoes  from  many  ciasascri 
authors  arc  inwo\-en  here  and  there,  the  narrative  flows  easily,  with 
no  trace  of  the  iolts  and  jerks  which  offend  us  in  almost  every  line  of 
.in  imitator  of  the  classics  like  Stdonius.  It  is  free  from  useless  digrcs' 
sions.  In  order  that  his  work  might  fairly  stand  beside  that  01  the 
old  1-atin  writers.  Severus  ignored  the  allegorical  methods  of  inter- 
preting s.icri-il  hl-tory  to  which  the  heretics  and  the  onhodox  of  his 
age  were  wttMeii. 

As  an  authority  for  times  antecedent  to  his  own,  Severus  is  ^ 
little  momem.  M«alyaiMrjHiM»dM»ho«wfal»  wtocBmcl 
or  supplement  other  reoofOi.  BcmayiiMaMiwa  that  be  based  Us 
narrative  of  the  destruction  of  Jcraaaloil  by  Titus  on  the  account 
given  by  Tacitus  in  his  "  Histories,"  a  poitlon  of  which  has  been 
k«t.  We  are  enabled  thus  to  coatrast  Tacitus  with  Josephus.  wiio 
warfv-d  his  narrative  to  do  honour  to  Titus.  In  his  allusions  to  the 
(ientile  ruler*  with  whom  the  Jews  came  into  cont.wt  Irom  the  time 
of  the  Macrabcvs  onwards,  Scverus  di«lo*e«  some  p<.nnts  which  are 
nut  without  imponance.  But  the  real  interest  of  his  work  lies,  first, 
in  the  incidental  glimpses  it  affords  all  through  of  the  history  of  his 
own  time;  next  and  particularly,  in  the  information  he  has  pre- 
scrvxd  concerning  the  strucglc  over  the  Priscillixnist  henrsy,  whsdl 
divjrKanizeiJ  and  degradea  the  churches  of  Spain  and  Gaul, 
particularly  artertrrl  Aquitaine.  The  sympathies  her,!  bctraNxd  by 
Severus  are  wholly  th.  -^-  ,il  St  M.inm.  1  lie  bishop  had  withstood 
MaximuSj  who  ruled  (or  some  >'cars  a  large  pan  of  the  western 
portion  01  the  empire,  though  he  never  conquered  Italy.  He  had 
reproached  htm  with  attacking  and  overthrowing  his  prcdece*B(t 
on  the  throne,  and  for  his  dealings  with  the  church.  Severus  k>ses 
no  opportunity  for  laying  stress  on  the  crimes  and  follies  of  rulers, 
and  on  their  cnieUv,  iho-]:.'h  he  once  declares  that,  crud  as  rulers 
could  lie,  prii -ts  1.  rjl  1  \  >c  crueller  still.  This  last  statement  hi* 
reference  to  the  ln-hnis  who  had  left  Maximus  no  peace  till  he  hid 
stained  his  h^imN  witii  the  blood  of  Priscillian  and  his  folk(*irs 
Martin,  too.  had  denounced  the  worldlines*  and  greed  of  the  Gaulish 
biilMnaaaadergy.  Aocofdingiy  we  find  that  severus.  in  aammg 
the  (Bvfaion  of  Canaan  among  the  tribes,  calls  the  special  attentiaa  of 
erelcsiastirs  to  the  fact  that  no  portion  of  the  land  was  assigned  to 
the  tril*  of  Levi,  lest  they  should  be  hindered  in  their  service  of 
Gf^d.  "  Otir  clergy  seem,  he  says,  "  not  merely  forgetful  i"<  the 
lesson  but  ignorant  of  it,  such  a  pass.i<in  (or  po^-ssion*  K.is  m  oar 
days  fastened  like  a  pestilence  on  their  souls."  Wc  here  catch  • 
glimpse  of  the  circumstances  which  were  winning  ov«r  good  iwcn  W 
mnnasticism  in  the  West,  though  the  evidence  of  an  enthiMiatfic 
votary  of  the  solitary  lile.  such  as  Severus  was,  is  probably  not  free 
(rum  ex-iggeration.  Scverus  also  fully  sympathixed  with  the  acticn 
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offshoot  of  Gnosticism  had  no  single-  feature  about  it  which  could 
loftrn  the  hostility  of  a  character  »uch  as  Martin's,  bat  be  resisted 
the  introduction  of  Kcular  punishment  for  evil  doctrine,  and  with- 
drew from  communion  with  those  bishops  in  Caul,  a  laige  majoritv, 
who  invoked  the  aid  of  Maximus  against  their  erring  brethren.  In 
thta  connexion  it  i*  interesting  to  note  the  account  ^iven  by  Scvcnii 
of  the  synod  held  at  Kiinini  in  359.  where  the  question  arose  whether 
the  bisnopi  atttn<Jin;;  the  a^s^.■nll(ty  mi^ht  lawfully  receive  money 
from  the  Ktiixrul  iri..i'-ur>-  to  recojp  tin  ir  travelling  ami  olher  ex- 
penses. SevcTu^  cvifJcnily  approves  the  action  of  the  British  and 
Gaulish  bishops,  who  deemed  it  unbecomiac  that  thnr  ■bouid  Ha 
aader  pecuniary  obligation  to  the  empcmr.  His  ideal  cl  the  chuich- 
Wqulwd  that  it  choulu  stand  rlear  and  above  the  state. 

After  the  dnHnn  the  chid  work  of  Scvcrus  is  his  Lift  of  Martin, 
a  contribution  to  popular  C  hristian  literature  which  aid  much  to 
establish  the  great  rcpiii.itiun  which  (hat  wonder-working  saint 
maintained  throughout  the  rniil  lie  aucs.  The  !»»>!<  is  not  properly  a 
biography,  but  a  cataU>,;ue  of  n\iraclcS|  told  in  all  the  simplicity  of 
absolute  belief.  The  power  to  work  miraculous  signs  is  assumed  to 
be  in  direct  pWBOrtiaB  lo  InKims,  and  is  by  Sevcnia  valued  merely 
aa  an  evidence  01  kollfleta.  wMdi  he  is  perMuidod  can  onlv  be  attained 
tlHOHBh  a  life  of  iwtation  from  the  world.  In  the  first  of  Ma  Dialot-et 
(bir  models  of  Ciccm),  Scvcrus  puts  into  the  mouth  of  aaifllcriocutor 
(Posthumianus)  a  pleating  description  0/  the  life  of  coenobite'^  ami 
soltiaries  in  the  deserts  l>ordering  on  Egypt.  The  m.iin  cv idcnrc  o( 
the  virtue  attained  by  them  lies  in  the  voluntary  suljicction  to  them 
of  the  savage  l)ca<>t<i  among  w  h-.c  li  ihey  livnJ.  lUit  Scvcrus  was  no 
indiscriminating  adherent  of  monasticism.  The  same  dulocuc  shows 
him  tobealiwiioitadaiinfaaiiddefecta.  The  second  dialogue  b  a 
laige  appendiic  ti»  the  Life  «f  Martin,  and  reallv  supplies  more  in- 
lormation  of  hit  life  as  bishop  and  of  his  views  tnan  the  work  which 
Ixars  the  title  Vila  S,  UarHm.  The  two  dialogues  occasionally 
make  interesting  references  to  personaRcs  of  the  epoch.  In  Dial. 
I,  cc.  6,  7,  we  have  a  vivid  piclure  of  the  con(rovi-t>;c>  whith  raged 
at  Ali'xandria  over  the  works  of  Origcn,  The  juilcment  of  Severus 
him^'lf  is  no  doubt  that  which  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  his  inter- 
locutor I'usthumianus:  "  I  am  aktomshcd  that  one  and  the  same  roan 
couU  have  so  far  diiTcrcd  from  himself  that  in  the  approved  portion 
of  hi*  worts  he  has  no  equal  since  the  anoatica,  while  in  that  portion 
iorwliich  he  is  justly  blamed  it  isppovcd  that  no  man  has  committed 
more  unseemly  errors."  Three  Epislkt  on  the  ck^th  of  Martin  (ad 
Eu<«bium,  ad  Aurelium  dianinnm.  ad  Bassulam)  complete  the  list 
of  \i.rus'  genuine  works.  Otl-.i  r  litters  (10  hii  sister),  on  the  love 
of  God  and  the  renunciation  ul  the  world,  have  nut  survived. 

Authorities. — ^Thc  text  of  the  Ckrenica  rests  on  a  sinj^le  llth 
century  MS.,  one  of  the  Palatine  collection  now  in  the  Vatican;  of 
the  other  works  MSS.  arc  abundant,  the  best  being  one  of  the  6th 
ctntur>'  at  Verona.  Some  spurious  letters  bear  the  name  of  Severus; 
also  in  a  MS.  at  Madrid  is  a  work  falsely  professing  to  be  an  epitome 
of  the  Chronica  of  Severus,  and  going  down  to  511.  The  chief 
editions  of  the  complete  works  of  Severus  are  those  by  De  Praio 
(Verona,  1741)  and  by  II;ilni  (itirming  vol.  i.  of  the  Cof^iu  jrri;>- 
larum  cccUiMititerunt  Latinorum,  Vienna,  1866).  There  is  a  most 
admirable  monr^graph  on  the  Chronica  by  J.  Bernays  (Berlin,  i!>6i). 
See  also  GocUer,  (Jramnutkat  i»  Snip.  jSncmai  a^MraalinKf  (1684) 
(thcsia)* 

tlvnT  (probably  eoRMCted  witb  tlie  Bngbb  irard  **  sever  "). 

tauchitccturc,  any  main  rorrp.Trtnirnt  or  division  of  a  building. 
The  word  has  been  su|)[)Ois*.-d  to  be  a  corruption  of  Ciborium, 
as  Cicrvasc  of  Canterbury  uses  the  word  in  this  sense;  but  he 
probably  alludes  to  the  vaulted  form  of  the  upper  part  of  the  web 
of  each  scvcry. 

SEVIER.  JOHN  (174S-181S),  Amcrioun  frooUcrnnan,  first 
fOVCRtor  of  Tennessee,  was  bora  in  RockinghuB  eonaty,  Virgiiua, 
OBthe  ajidof  September  1745.  of  HugiMBOtaiieMttjr.tlie  fanily 
name  being  Xavhr.  He  tettfed  «n  tbe  WaUtisn  nn  tbe  iratem 

slope  of  the  AUeghanies  in  177J,  and  scr\"ed  as  a  captain  in 
Lord  Dunmorc's  War  in  1774.  Early  in  1776  the  Watauga 
settlements  were  annexed  to  North  Carolina,  and  Sevier,  who 
from  the  beginning  had  been  a  member  of  the  Watauga  govern- 
meni,  now  represented  the  di^triii  in  ihc  provincial  congress, 
which  met  at  llolifax  in  November-December  1776  and  adopted 
the  first  state  coiulitution,  and  in  1777  he  was  a  member  of  the 
«t«te  Home  of  Commons.  He  took  part  in  the  aunpeicn  of 
t7to  apimt  Ibe  BritUi,  especially  distinguishing  himwlf  hi  the 
biutle  of  King's  Mountain,  where  he  led  the  right  wing.  In 
Deeenfaer  1780  he  defeated  the  Chcrokccs  at  Boyd's  Creek 
(in  tbe  pment  Sevier  county,  Tennc"is<:-r),  laying  waste  their 
country  during  the  following  spring.  Later  in  the  same  year 
(1781),  under  General  Francis  Marion,  he  fought  the  British 
in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  In  1784,  when  North  Carolina 
first  ceded  its  western  lands  to  the  Fedcnl  ■wenmient.  N 
took  part  ia  the  levolt  of  the  wMm  uttlamatss'he  «m 


president  of  the  fint  convention  which  met  in  Joncsboro  on  the 
Jjrd  of  August,  and  opjMscd  the  erection  of  a  new  state,  but 
when  tbe  itftte  el  Fiuklaad  (afterwanis  FnnUiOj  in  lioiMwr 
of  Benjaadn  Aeaitlb)  veteisuiiaediB  Maidi  t^5,bebecme 
iu  first  and  only  governor  (1785-17SS),  and  as  luch  led  bis 
riflemen  against  the  Indians;  in  May  17SS,  after  the  end  <tf  his 
term,  men  in  his  command  m.-i-i'-u  nrl  s<-\cr.^.l  Iiniinis  from  :i 
friendly  village,  and  thus  provokcii  a  war  in  which  Sevier  .igain 
showed  his  ability  as  an  Indian  fighter.  He  was  arrested  by  the 
North  Carolina  authorities,  partly  as  a  leader  of  the  independent 
government  and  i>artly  for  the  Indian  massacre,  but  escaped. 
About  this  time  be  attempted  to  make  an  alliance  with  Spain 
on  behalf  of  the  state  oi  Franklin,  b  1789  he  was  a  member 
of  the  North  Cara(iMSeaete^«iiilbll79e-t79X  ol  the Netional 
House  of  RepreacntntlvBii,  After  tbe  Ihw  eoiiaa  of  its  western 
territory  by  North  Can^nn  tO  the  United  States  in  1790  he  was 
appointed  brigadier-general  of  n^tia  for  the  eastern  district 
of  the  "  Territory  South  of  the  Ohio  ";  and  conducted  the 
Etowah  campaiRTi  against  the  Creeks  and  Chcrokccs  in  1703. 
\\'hcn  Tennessee  was  adnuttcd  into  the  Union  as  a  state,  Sevier 
bccatnc  its  first  governor  (1796-1801)  and  was  governor  again 
in  180J-1809.  He  ^-ta  again  a  member  of  tbe  Niliaaal  ^we 
of  RcpiuaBUtivu  ia  1811-1815,  and  then  ms  mmiiMhmfr 
to  deteimiue  the  benadaiy  of  Cwek  lands  fa  Georgia.  He  died 
near  Fort  Decatur,  Georgia,  on  the  J4th  of  September  1815. 

See  J.  R.  Gilmore,  The  Rear-Guard  oj  the  Revolution  (New  York, 

1886)  ,  and  JoliH  Stvier  as  a  Commomaeaitk  BnUder  (New  York, 

1887)  ;  errors  in  Gilmore's  books  are  pointed  out  in  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  Tkf  Winnini  of  the  We%l  (New  York,  1894-1S96). 

SfiVIGNi.  MARIE  DE  RABUTIN-CHANTAL.  Marquise  de 
(1616-1696),  French  leitcr-wrilcr,  was  bora  at  Paris  on  the  sth 
of  Fcbruaiy  1626.  The  famiiy  of  Rabutin  (if  not  so  illustrious 
as  Buisy,  Madame  de  SCv^ni^  notorious  cousin,  affected  to 
consider  it)  ms  one  of  gieat  Sfs  and  diatiBctioa  in  Biugiuuhr. 
It  WIS  traceable  in  docnments  to  the  lath  eentniy,  and  the 
castle  which  gave  it  name  still  existed,  though  in  ruins,  in 
Madame  de  Scvignf  's  time.  The  family  had  been  gem  d'tpte 
for  the  most  p.^rt,  thoush  Frangois  dc  Rabutin,  the  author  of 
valuable  memoirs  on  the  sixth  decade  of  the  16th  century, 
belonged  to  it.  Marie's  father,  Cclsc  Bfnignc  dc  Rabutin, 
B.%ron  de  Chantal,  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  "  Saintc  " 
Chantal,  friend  and  disciple  of  Si  trancis  of  Sales;  her  mother 
was  hf arie  de  Coulangelsi.  Celie  de  Rabutin,  a  gicat  duellist, 
was  killed  during  the  EngKA  dsaccot  OB  the  Ide  of  Rb«  in  J«4y 
t6>7.  His  wife  did  not  survive  him  many  jreaia,  and  Uatie 
was  left  an  orphan  at,  the  age  of  seven  years  and  a  few  months. 
She  then  passed  into  the  care  of  her  grandparents  on  the  mother's 
side;  but  they  were  Ixjth  aged,  and  the  survivor  of  them, 
rhi!:|i]'e  i!c  Coulan^cs  I'or  Coul.uif;'  '! .  Liic<i  in  i6;6,  M.irie  In-inR 
then  ten  years  old.  Her  uncle  Christophe  de  Coulangcs,  abbd 
de  Livry,  was  chosen  aa  her  guardian.  He  was  somewhat 
young  for  the  gtardianship  of  a  girl,  being  only  twenty-nine, 
but  rcaden  of  his  niece's  lettcn  know  bow  well  "  Le  Bien  Boa  " 
— for  sudi  ii  MUBB  in  lladaoe  de  SMnt's  Uttk  tangnaie— 
acquitted  hlmscV of  the  tfutt  BeHved  tu  wfthbiten  yearsof 
his  ward's  death,  and  long  after  his  nominal  functions  were 
ended  he  was  in  all  matters  of  business  the  good  anRcl  of 
the  family,  while  for  half  a  century  his  abbacy  of  Livry  was 
the  favourite  residence  both  of  his  niece  and  her  dauphicr. 
Coulangcs  was  much  more  of  a  man  of  business  than  of  a  nun 
of  letters,  but  cither  dioice  or  the  fashion  of  tbe  time  induced 
him  to  make  of  Ul  irieoe  «  karacd  lady.  Jeaa  Cfcapriain  aad 
Cilks  Mteage  are  spedalhr  nantiooed  as  her  ttttorB,aM  Mteage 
at  least  fen  to  love  with  ber.  TUknaat  dcs  Mam  gives  mere 
than  one  instance  of  the  cool  and  good-humoured  rafllery  with 
which  she  received  his  pa.ssion,  and  the  carUest  letters  of  hers 
th.Tt  wc  possess  arc  addrt -^i.'!  to  Menage.  Another  literary 
friend  of  her  youth  was  the  |x)Cl  Denis  Sanguin  de  Saint  I'avin. 
Among  her  own  sex  she  was  intimate  with  all  the  cWeric  of  il:c 
H6tel  Rambouillct,  and  her  special  ally  was  Mademoiselle  de 
h  VeigBe,  afteiwaids  Madame  dc  la  Fayette.    In  person  she 

«as  eitieBcly  attnethe^  though  the  saiBuu  critks  of  the  tiaM 
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(which  was  the  palmy  day  of  portraits  in  words)  objected  to 
hcT  (livers  tlcvijtioni  from  strictly  regular  beauty,  such  as 
eyes  of  different  colours  and  sizes,  a  "  squ.\rc-€ndcd "  nose 
and  a  somew  hat  heAv>'  j.iw.  Her  beautiful  hair  and  complexion, 
however,  were  admitted  even  by  ihcae  censors,  as  well  as  the 
extnocdiBuy  qnrit  mm!  liveliness  o(  her  expression.  Her 
loBg  idiDactor,  UMlar  w  canful  « tr""^^*"  ^— gr,  bad 
iHto  niMd  wr  fortHM  to  tlw  ttaenut  tl.nofioa  tuimm  a 
Urge  sum  for  the  time,  and  one  which  ?rlth  her  hfath  tod  beauty 
might  have  allowed  her  to  expect  a  brilliant  marriage.  There 
h.ul  been  some  talk  of  her  cousin  nussy,  but  fortun.itely  for  bcr 
this  came  to  nothing.  She  married  Hrnri,  marquis  de  S^vign^, 
a  Breton  Rcntleman  of  pood  family,  allied  to  the  oldest  houses 
of  that  provioce,  but  of  no  great  e&iale.  The  marriage  took 
place  on  August  4,  1644,  and  1  he  p:ur  went  almost  immediately 
to  SMgoVt  maaor-house  of  Lcs  Rochcrs,  near  VitrA,  &  place 
Whidl  Madame  de  S£vi«n€was  in  future  years  to  imOMirtatize. 
It  ma  aa  nalnntififd  chateau  of  ao  |mt  tiaa^  but  picturesque, 
with  the  peaked  toncta  caamiaa  fa  IVendi  aiddtcctore,  and 
surrounded  by  a  park  and  grounds.  The  abundance  of  trees 
gave  it  the  r^ute  of  beini;  damp  and  somewhat  gloomy.  Fond, 
however,  as  Mad.amc  tic  Sivignt  was  of  scKiety,  it  may  be  sus- 
pected that  the  hapjiicsl  day's  of  her  brief  married  life  were 
spent  there.  I'or  there  at  any  rate  her  husband  had  less  oppor- 
tunity than  in  Paris  of  neglecting  her,  and  of  wasting  her  money 
and  his  own.  Very  little  good  is  said  of  Henri  de  S^vign6  by 
aqy  of  hb  contemporaries.  He  was  one  of  the  ionuincrablc 
lovcta  of  tSaoa.  da  l'EDdoi»  aad  made  UaHdt  cvca  aion  con* 
apfcooua  «ith  a  cettafa  Madamp  de  Ooodni^  kaomi  fa  the 
idcknaine8bngortbethneaa**LaBeIleLolo.'*  HewiatriUly 
extravagant.  That  his  wife  love<!  Iihn  and  that  he  did  not  love 
her  was  gcDeraJly  admitted.  At  ImI  hi*  vices  canie  home  to 
him.  He  quarrelled  with  the  Chevalier  d'Albrct  about  Jfailame 
de  Gondran,  fought  with  him  and  was  mortally  wounded  on  the 
4th  of  February  1651;  he  died  two  days  afterwards.  There 
is  no  reasonable  doubi  that  bit  wife  regretted  him  a  j^m  deal 
more  than  be  dllCIYBdi  Thovgll  only  six  and  twenty,  and  more 
beautiful  than  over,  iho  M¥cr  aiafried  agifa  dci|Mte  frequent 
offm,  and  no  aapenaon  «aa  ever  thrown,  save  in  one  instance, 
on  her  fajne.  For  the  rest  of  her  life  she  gave  herself  up  to  her 
children.  These  were  two  in  number,  and  they  divided  their 
mother's  ntTcciions  by  no  means  e<iu;dly.  1  he  el<test  w.us  a 
daughter,  Kran^i  isc  Marguerite,  ivho  was  Lorn  on  the  loth  of 
October  164(1,  whether  at  1j-s  kocliers  or  in  Paris  is  not  certain. 
The  aecoud,  a  &on,  Chark^,,  was  bur;)  at  Les  Rocbcn  in  the 
^orfafof  1648.  To  him  Madame  de  S£vign6  waa  an  fadldgBnt, 
«  fEBtnittaCthougb  Mt  altecether  juu)  aad  in  a  trajr  au  afcctfaft* 
•le  motlier.  Her  damlrter,  tlie  fvtun  Madame  de  Grignan, 
die  woidripped  with  an  almost  insane  affection,  which  only 
Its  charming  Uterary  results  and  the  deHghlful  qualitict  which 

.-vrromiLinieil  it  in  the  ^^ A>rship; k  r,  though  DOt  fa  thetMOflUppcd, 
sase  from  Ixinc  ludicrous  if  nut  nvolting. 

After  hiT  husliaritrs  de.ith  .\I.uiamc  tie  Sc'vignfc  passed  the 
greater  part  oi  the  you  1651  in  retirement  at  Lot  Rochcrs,  hut 
ahe  leturncd  to  Paris  in  November  of  that  year.  For  nearly 
ten  yeata  little  of  importance  occurred  fa  her  life,  which  was 
pasHd  at  Paris  fa  a  house  the  occupied  fa  tba  Usee  Royale 
(not  as  yet  fa  ibe  famoua  HMd  Catnawakt),  at  Lea  Kochert, 
at  Uvry  or  at  her  own  mate  of  Bonrinlly  fa  tbe  Mflonnids. 
She  had,  ho\ve\tr,  in  iCsS,  a  (,\iarret  with  her  cousin  Russy. 
Notwithstandiiis  Uu-m-.v's  various  deljn()uendes  the  cousins 
had  alw.iys  bt(  ii  friends;  and  the  most  amusing  and  charat  ter- 
islic  pari  of  M.\dame  de  Sdvign6's  corrcsjK'ndence,  before  the 
date  of  her  daughter's  marriage,  is  addrcs^d  lu  him.  She  had 
aainms  belief  in  family  tics;  the  ncogniaod  in  Busty  a  kindred 
qpbit,  ud  the  excused  his  faults  aa  XthOiiMitt  and  JMutbiates. 
But  ft  ndfundcntanding  about  money  brau|glil  about  a  quarrel, 
wbicb  fa  its  turn  had  a  long  sequel,  and  remits  not  unimportant 
in  literature.  Du^i-y  an  !  his  tou'-in  h  id  jointly  come  in  for  a 
COnsidcraWr  le^^ai  y,  and  he  a^kcd  hir  ft  r  a  loan.  If  this  was  nut 
positively  rcfiiM-d,  there  w.is  a  ilifTiculiy  made  alKtul  it,  and 
Bussy  was  utIcnUcd.    A  year  later,  at  the  etcapadc  ol  Roia^ 


(see  Bussy),  according  to  his  own  account,  he  faiprovised 
(according  to  probability  he  had  long  before  written  it)  the 
famous  portrait  of  Madame  dc  Sivignd  which  apj>ear»  in  his 
notorious  Uistoire  amoureuse,  and  is  a  triumph  of  maJice. 
Cirailatcd  at  first  in  manuscript  and  afterwards  in  print,  this 
caused  Madame  de  S^gn£  the  deepest  pain  and  iadignatioa, 
and  the  quarrel  between  the  coutfaa  «aa  not  fully  made  iip  for 
years,  tbou^  alter  Bute's  diagmoa  and  faiptnonment  fa  1666 
the  corrcsponflence  was  renewed.  What  might  bam  beeii»  and 
to  tome  extent  was,  a  much  more  terioos  matter  occuned  fa 
1661  at  the  downfall  of  the  Superintendent  Fouquet-  It  wat 
announce' I  on  indubitable  authority  that  commtinicaliont 
from  her  had  l)ccn  found  in  the  coffer  where  Fou'juet  kept  his 
love  letters.  She  protested  that  the  notes  in  question  were  oi 
friendship  merely,  and  Bussy  (one  of  the  not  very  numerous 
good  acikmaof  fat  bfe)  obtaioed  from  Le  Tellier,  who  as  nunister 
had  nmnitoed  the  lcltCI%  a  corroboration  of  the  protest.  Bog 
tbete  lettcia  ticn  aemr  publithed,  and  tbcn  bavo  always  bees 
tboee  «bo  bdd  tbat  Madam*  de  SMvA  repfded  Fouquet 
with  at  least  a  very  warm  kind  of  friendship.  It  is  certain  that 
her  letters  to  Pom  pen  ne  describing  his  trial  are  among  her 
m.a-sterjiieces  of  unalTettcd,  vivid  and  sympathetic  narration. 

During  these  c^irlier  years  Madame  de  Sevigne  had  a  great 
aflection  for  the  establishment  of  Port  Royal,  which  w.ls  i.oi 
witliout  its  effect  OQ  her  literary  work.  lhaX  work,  however, 
dates  in  its  bulk  and  really  important  part  almost  entirely  iroai 
the  last  thirty  yean  of  her  life.  Her  lettcn  before  the  maxntfi 
of  her  daughter,  tboui^  by  thcnielwea  tbqr  urould  iulBce  to 
(i«e  bcr  a.  very  Ugh  nab  aaMUf  kUCMoltcnk  woidl  net  4» 
man  thm  M  one  moderate^^bed  vafame  Tlote  alter  that 
marriage  fill  nearly  tin  targe  volumes  in  the  latest  and  best 
edition.  We  do  inA  Ltar  very  much  of  Mademoiselle  de 
S£vign6's  c.irly  youth.  i"or  a  short  time,  at  a  rather  uncertain 
dale,  she  was  placed  at  school  wiih  the  cuns  of  ^nte-Marie 
at  Nantes.  But  for  the  most  part  her  mother  brought  her  up 
benelf,  assisted  by  the  Abb6  de  b  Mousse,  a  faithful  friend,  and 
for  A  tine  one  of  her  most  constant  companions.  La  Mousse 
waa  a  gieat  Caiteaiaa,  aad  be  made  Madonoiaclle  da  Sivignt 
abo  a  devotee  of  the  bold  idhfier  of  Toundae.  But  aba  waa 
bent  on  more  mundane  triumphs  than  philosophy  had  to  offer. 
Her  beauty  is  all  the  more  incontestable  that  she  was  by  no 
means  gencndly  liked.  Bussy,  a  critical  and  not  I.jO  U.nt\oler.t 
judge,  called  her  "  la  plus  JoUe  f^llc  dc  France,  "  ar.d  it  seems  la 
be  agreed  that  she  resembled  her  mother,  with  the  .advantage 
of  more  regular  features.  She  was  introduced  at  court  early, 
and  as  the  danced  well  the  figured  frequently  in  the  balleu  which 
iKietbeduef  amuacinentof  tbecouitof  LndtXlV.faita  eaily 
daya.  If.  however,  ibe  ma  atow  icgula^  beautiful  tbaa  hir 
mother  she  b»d  little  or  nothing  of  her  atlractkn,  and  l&e  natqr 
other  beauties  who  have  entered  society  with  limflar expectation 

she  did  not  immediately  find  a  husbantl.  Various  projected 
alliances  fell  through  lor  one  reason  or  another,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  end  of  lOOij  that  her  dtiliny  was  settled.  On  January 
2Q  in  the  ncitt  year  she  married  Francois  d'Adh^mar,  comic 
de  Grignan,  a  Provencal,  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  of  France, 
and  a  man  of  amiable  ud  bonotirable  character,  but  neither 
young,  nor  handtomt,  BOC  fa  reality  rich.  He  had  been  twka 
married  and  hit  gpeat  ettatea  were  heavily  encumbered.  Ndtha 
did  the  large  dowiy  (piofioo  livfct)  whkb  Madtme  de  vign£, 

soniewlial  unfairly  to  her  son,  bestowed  upC'n  her  daughter, 
suitue  to  dear  encumbranccs,  which  were  constantly  increased 
in  the  seq-.iel  by  the  cKtnvBgBBCB  fl<  Madaww  de  GilgpaB  aa 
well  as  of  her  husband. 

Charles  dc  S6vign£  was  by  this  time  twenty  years  old.  He 
never  appears  to  have  resented  his  mother's  prefcrertce  of  hit 
sister;  but,  though  thoroughly  amiable,  he  was  not  (at  any  rate 
inhisyouih)aiMddcbaiacter.  Nothing  ialuMnra  of  faaodueap 
tion,  but  just  before  btt  ritlct^  manftge  he  voluntecied  far  a 

rather  h.Trchrained  cx[>edition  to  Crete  against  the  Turks,  and 
served  with  cirdit.  Then  his  mother  Ivought  him  the  commtssioo 
of  guidon  (a  kind  of  sub  cnrnrt)  in  the  Grndarm.cs  Dauphin. in 
which  icgimeot  be  icrvcd  for  tome  yean.  But  though  be  al»^>'s 
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fought  wll  he  was  not  an  enthusiastic  sotdfer,  and  was  constantly 
and  not  often  fortunately  in  love  He  [  1.  .  .  I  11^  f' her  into  the 
nets  of  Ninon  de  I'Enclos,  and  wa^  K^cii.c  s  rival  with  Mademot- 
■elle  Chainpmesl6.  The  way  in  which  his  mother  was  made  con- 
fidante of  these  discreditable  and  not  very  successful  loves  ia 
characteristic  both  of  the  time  and  of  the  country.  In  1M9 
li.  de  Crifnan,  who  had  previously  been  Ueutenanf-Rovcmor 
of  LangutdoCt  was  transferred  to  Provence,  The  ^vcmor-in- 
ddcf  «•»  the  young  duke  «f  VcodAine.  But  at  thia  time  he  mu 
«  boy,  ami  he  never  leeQy  took  up  the  government,  to  that 
Grignan  for  more  than  forty  years  was  in  effect  viceroy  of  this 
important  province.  His  wife  rejoiced  greatly  in  the  part  of 
V!  t  I iiir<-:i ;  'i  !i  their  peculiar  situation  threw  on  them  the 
cxfjcnics  without  the  emolument*  oi  the  officCi  lO  that  the 
CriKnan  money  afTain  hulil  a  i.trgcr  place  in  MadOlliedeSivlflnt's 
kllcrs  than  might  perhaps  be  wished. 

In  167 1  \f  adamo  de  S^vignt,  with  her  son,  paid  a  visit  to  Les 
Roche rs,  which  !s  memorable  in  her  history  and  in  literature. 
Hm  states  of  Brittany  were  convoked  that  year  at  Vilrf.  This 
|o«ii  bcins  in  the  inunediate  neigfabwiriMod  ol  Lea  Sochen^ 
MadaniB  de  SivvnI'a  nmaHy  qtdet  life  at  her  oonntiy-lMnM  waa 
diversified  by  the  necessity  of  entertaining  the  governor,  the  due 
de  Chaulnes,  of  appearing  at  his  receptions  and  so  forth.  .MI 
these  matters  arc  retordul  it\  her  letters,  together  wi'  i  in  :  h 
good-natured  raillery  on  the  country  ladies  of  the  ncighl/ouriiood 
and  their  wa>'S.  She  remained  at  Les  Rochers  <lurinR  the  whole 
summer  and  autumn  of  i6;i,  and  did  not  return  to  Paris  tiil  late 
in  November.  The  country  news  is  then  succeeded  by  news 
of  the  court.  At  the  end  of  the  next  year,  1672,  one  great  wish 
of  her  heart  was  gratified  by  paying  a  visit  to  her  daughter 
in  her  vice-rayalty  ol  Pmveoce.  Madame  de  Grignan  doca  not 
■eem  to  have  been  veiy  awdoiit  for  this  visit — perhaps  because, 
as  the  letters  show  in  many  cases,  the  exacting  affection  of  her 
mother  was  somewhat  too  strong  for  her  own  colder  nature, 
perhaps  iKCause  she  feared  suih  a  »vitnc-ss  of  the  ruinous  extra- 
vagance which  charartcrijrd  the  Grignan  housrhold.  Hut  her 
mother  remained  wit  H  hi  r  !i  r  nearly  a  year,  and  did  not  return  to 
Parts  till  the  end  of  (673.  During  thb  lime  we  have  (as  is  usually 
the  case  during  these  Provencal  visits  and  the  visits  of  Madame 
de  Grignan  to  Paris)  sonte  iettem  addressed  to  Madame  de 
SCvignl;  but  comparatively  feir  fnim  her.  A  visit  of  the  second 
ctaai  Wit  the  chief  event  of  1674.  1675  btou^  with  it  tbe  death 
e(  'nirenne  (of  wMdi  Madame  de  SCvtgnt  has  gtvcn  a  notewort  hy 
account,  characteristic  of  her  more  ambitious  but  not  perhaps 
her  ntore  successful  manner;,  and  also  serious  disturbances  in 
Brittany.  Noiwithstanding  these  it  was  neci-^sary  for  Madame 
dc  Sivignd  to  make  her  periodica!  visit  to  I.cs  Rochers  She 
reached  the  house  in  safety,  and  the  friendship  of  Chaulnes 
protected  her  both  from  violence  and  from  the  exactions  which 
tbe  niicnble  province  underwent  as  a  punishment  for  its 
fwhtance  to  excexive  and  unoonatituttDnal  taxation.  No  small 
part  of  bar  ietteiB  laooonpled  by  these  aHaira. 
.  Tbe  year  i<76  nw  aeveiat  tbingi  bnpettant  in  Madame 
de  SMgnf^  Uw.  For  tlie  fint  time  abe  was  scffoosly  01— (t 
wouJd  a[)pc.ar  with  rheumatic  fever— and  she  did  not  thoroughly 
recover  till  she  had  visilcd  \'ichy.  ficr  letters  from  this  place  arc 
among  her  best,  and  picture  life  at  a  i -ih  century  watering  place 
with  unsurpassed  vividrkcss.  In  this  year,  too.  took  place  the  t  rial 
and  execution  of  Madame  de  Brinvilliers.  This  event  figures  in 
the  letters,  and  the  references  to  it  are  among  those  which  have 
gjvenoccaaioo  to  unfavounbic  commentson  Madame  de  $6vign^'s 
diaiacter.  In  tbe  next  year,  1677,  she  moved  into  tbe  HAtel 
Cainavakt,  a  boMe  wbidi  itfD  lemains  and  Is  iaiqiatably  con- 
nected with  her  memory,  and  she  had  tbe  plf  mWT  tf  irrimwing 
the  whole  Grignan  family  to  it.  They  remained  there  a  long 
time;  indeed  nearly  two  years  .seem  to  have  been  spent  by 
Madame  dc  Grignan  partly  in  Paris  and  partly  at  Livry.  The 
return  to  Provence  look  place  in  October  1678,  and  next  year 
Madame  de  Scvigni  had  the  grief  of  b»ing  La  Rochefoucauld, 
the  most  eminent  and  one  of  the  most  intimate  of  her  close 
penonal  friends  and  constant  aworistcs.  In  1680  she  again 
vlslMd  Bifttany,  but  tbe  dew  <f  ttat  year  anw  ber  back  la  Paris 


to  receive  aaetber  and  even  longer  visit  from  her  daughter,  who 
remained  in  Paris  for  four  years.    Before  the  end  of  the  last  year 
of  this  stay  (in  February  16S4)  Charles  dc  Sevignt,  alter  iiU  his 
wandering  loves,  and  after  more  than  oi\c  lalked-of  alliance, 
was  married  to  a  young  Breton  lady,  Jcitnne  Margtierite  de 
Mauron,  who  had  a  considerable  fortune.  In  the  arrangements 
for  this  marriage  Madame  de  S£vign£  practically  divided  all  her 
fortune  between  her  children  (Madame  de  Grignan  of  course 
receiving  an  unduly  large  share),andreatfved  on^  part  of  tbelilk 
inteicst.  The  greed  of  Madame  de  Oiignaa  nearly  broke  her 
brother's  marriage,  but  it  was  finally  concluded,  and  proved 
happy  in  a  somewhat  singular  fashion.    Both  Sivigni  and  his 
wife  became  deeply  relifiious,  and  at  first  Madame  dc  S^vi};n6 
found  their  houathold  (for  she  gave  up  Les  Rochcr*  to  ihcm) 
not  at  all  lively.  But  by  degrees  she  grew  fond  of  her  daughlcr  in- 
law.  During  this  year  she  spent  a  coruidcrabic  time  in  Brittany, 
first  on  business,  afterwards  on  a  visit  to  her  son,  and  partly  it 
would  appear  for  motives  of  economy.  But  Madame  dc  Grignan 
continued  with  only  diOtt  absences  to  inhabit  Paris,  and  tbe 
mother  and  daughter  nam  practically  in  each  other's  company 
untO  t68B.  Theproportfon  of  Icttcia  tbmfiDre  that  m  have  for 
the  decade  1677-1687  is  much  smaller  than  that  which  represents 
the  decade  preceding  it;  indeed  the  earlier  period  contains  the 
great  bulk  of  the  whole  corresi^mdence.    In  16S7  the  .Mtbt  dc 
Coulanges,  Madame  ilc  Sivignf's  uncle  and  good  angel,  dicfl, 
and  in  the  following  year  the  whole  f.imily  were  gre.illy  ex<  ited 
by  the  first  campaign  of  the  young  marquis  dc  Grignan,  Madame 
de  Grignan 's  only  son,  w  ho  was  sent  i^cndidly  equipped  to  the 
siege  of  Phiiippsbourg.   In  the  same  year  Madame  de  S^vtgni 
was  present  at  the  Saint-Cyr  performanoe  «C  S$Air,  and  some 
of  her  most  amusing  docriptiona  of  court  ceremooiea  and  ei- 
peiienocadate  from  this  time.  1W9  and  1690  were  almost  entirdy 
spent  by  her  at  Les  Rochers  with  her  son;  and  on  leaving 
him  she  went  across  France  to  Provence.  There  was  some  ex- 
citement during  her  Breton  stay,  owing  to  the  n:mnur  of  an 
English  decent,  on  which  oirasiim  the  lirtton  militia  w;vs  called 
out,  and  Charles  de  Stvigne  appeared  for  the  last  lime  as  a 
soldier;  but  it  came  to  nothing.    1691  was  passed  at  Grignan 
and  other  places  in  the  south,  but  at  the  end  of  it  Madame  dc 
Sivigni  returned  to  Paris,  bringing  the  Grignans  with  lier; 
and  her  daughter  stayed  with  her  till  1694.  The  year  saw 
the  loaa  of  two  of  her  oldeat  friendr— Busqr  Rabutin,  her  faitbksa 
and  troubkuome  but  fai  hb  own  way  affectionate  cousin,  and 
Madame  de  la  Fayette,  her  life-long  companion,  and  on  the  whole 
perhaps  her  best  and  wisest  friend.    Another  friend  almost  as 
intimate,  Madame  de  Lavardin,  followed  in  1694.    Madame  dc 
Sevignf  s]>ent  but  a  few  month.s  of  this  latter  year  alone,  and 
followed  her  daughter  to  Provence.   She  ne\  er  revisited  Brittany 
after  1691.   Two  important  marriages  with  their  preparations 
occupied  most  of  her  thoughts  during  1694-1695.    The  young 
marquis  de  Grignan  married  tlie  daughter  of  Sunt-Amant, 
an  immensely  rich  financier;  but  Us  mother's  pride,  ill-nalure 
and  bad  taste  (she  Is  said  to  have  fcmaihed  in  fuU  coon  that  it 
was  necessary  now  and  then  to**  manure  the  best  bnds,  "referring 

to  Salnt-Am.int's  wir.d'.h  and  low  t)irlh,  and  the  Crign.ir.'ii 
nobility)  made  the  marriage  not  very  happy.  His  sister  PAuliriC, 
who,  in  the  impossibUity  of  dowering  her  richly,  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  the  cloister,  irrnde  a  marriage  of  alTctnion  with  the 
marquis  de  Simiane,  aiul  eventually  became  the  sole  reprcsentn* 
live  and  conliauator  of  the  families  of  (irignan  and  bcvigne. 

Madame  dc  S6vignf  survived  these  allium  ts  but  a  very  short 
time.  During  an  illness  of  her  daughter  she  herself  was  attacked 
by  smallpox  in  April  1696,  and  she  died  on  the  1 7th  of  that  month 
at  Grignan,  and  wss  buried  thene.  Her  idoliaed  daughter  was 
not  present  during  her  Olncss.  But  tn  her  win  Madaine  de 
S^vignf  still  showed  lier  preference  for  this  not  too  grateful 
child,  aiid  Charles  de  SevignO  accepteil  his  mother's  wiihe*  in 
a  letter  .showing  the  go<i<l-nat urc  which  he  had  never  lacked. 
But  the  two  families  were,  except  as  has  been  &aid  for  Madame 
dc  Simiane  and  her  posterity,  to  be  rapidly  broken  up.  Charles 
de  S£vign£  and  his  wife  bad  no  cbUdren,  and  be  himself,  after 
OGcvpyhifaomepnfaUc  posts  (he  WIS  king's  IkutcMiit  In  MVWf, 
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in  1697),  treat  vlth  hk  niCe  lato  tdiilBV  i^Unaatt  A  Puis 
In  170J,  and  aher  a  time  teqaettered  btnudf  ttIO  note  in  tlie 
■eminary  of  Sainte-Magloire,  where  he  died  on  March  76,  1713. 
His  widow  survived  him  twenty  years.  Madame  de  Grignan 
had  died  on  August  16,  1705,  at  a  country-bouse  near  Marseilles, 
of  thr  very  disease  which  she  had  tried  10  escape  by  not  visiting 
bcr  dying  mother.  Her  son,  who  had  fought  at  Blenheim,  had 
died  of  the  same  malady  at  ThionviUc  tbe  year  before.  Marie 
Blanche,  her  eldest  daughter,  was  in  a  convent,  and,  as  all  the 
mml«  dt  CrifMw'a  biotbos  Jiad  either  catcnd  Uw  chuicb 
or  died  inmanHd,  the  fandly,  already  hanknqit  in  fartunc, 
was  extinguished  in  the  male  line  by  Gri^uui'sown  death  in  1714, 
at  a  great  age.  Madame  de  Simlane,  whose  connexion  with  the 
hulory  of  the  letters  is  important,  died  in  1737 

The  chief  subjwis  of  public  interest  and  the  principal  family 
events  of  im[X)rtancc  which  arc  noticed  in  the  letters  ol  Madame 
de  b^vigni  have  been  indicated  already.  But,  as  will  readily  be 
iMdentoadL  nirHf  the  artwia  sac  avan  ilia  vbiti  iMnaiK  af  har 
comHNMMnca  is  oonfiaed  to  lodi  things,  la  tlwliteet  edlnon 
iJw  letten  extend  to  »xtecn  or  Mventecn  hundred,  of  which,  how- 
ever, a  coniidcnbte  number  (perhap*  a  third)  are  replies  of  other 
persons  or  letter*  addreii5«c<l  to  her,  or  letters  of  her  family  and  friends 
having  more  or  lc«  tonncvion  with  thi'  Miti/vt.i  ol  hir  corre>.iMjnd- 
ence.  A»  a  rule  her  own  letters,  especially  ihuic  to  her  daughter, 
are  of  great  kngth.  Writing  as  she  did  in  a  time  when  n(W8|>apers 
were  not,  or  at  least  were  (canty  and  iciunc,  gossip  oi  all  sorts  ap- 
pears among  her  snfajectet  aad  aoaw  of  ner  most  famous  letters  arc 
pure  rtpcrute  ^to  iisea  modern  French  ^rig  term),  while  others  deal 
with  strictly  private  matters.  Thus  one  of  her  best-known  pieces  has 
for  subject  the  fanioun  nuicide  of  the  great  cook  Vatel  owing  to  a 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  provision  of  fish  for  an  entertainment 
given  to  the  king  by  Cond*  at  Chant  illy.  Another  (one  of  the  most 
characteristic  of  all)  deals  with  tbe  proiccted  marriage  of  Lau2un 
and  Mademoiselle  oe  Montpenaier;  anatWr  with  the  refusal  of  one 
ol  her  own  footmen  to  turn  haymaker  when  ft  was  important  to  get 
the  crop  in  at  Lea  Rocimni;  annrtifr  with  the  fire  which  burnt  out 
her  neiehbour's  house  in  nris.  At  one  moment  she  tells  bow  a 
forwarcf  lady  of  honour  was  disconcerted  in  offerirtg  certain  services 
at  M.iili  iiitjiicllc's  levf't-;  at  another  how  ill  a  courtier's  clothes 
bci  -inv  htm.  She  enters,  :u  h,\^  Ih<  n  said,  at  great  length  into  the 
pccuni  iry  difTiCullics  "(  Ii<  r  d.ii)>;htc-r:  she  tells  the  mti^t  1  vtr.i- 
ordinary  stories  o(  the  fashion  in  which  Charles  de  S^igrui  sowed  his 
wild  oau;  the  taliea  an  alaost  leracious  interest  and  side  ia  her 
daushter's  quands  with  timl  beauties  or  great  ofBdala  ia  I*ravenoe. 

Almost  au  writers  of  literary  letters  since  Madame  de  Sdvignd's 
days,  or  rather  since  the  publication  o(  her  correapa«tdence,  have 
imitated  her  more  or  loss  directly,  more  or  lets  coasdoiisly,  and  it 
is  theiefore  only  by  applying  that  historic  estimate  upon  which  all 
true  criticism  rests  that  her  lull  value  can  be  discerned.  The  charm 
of  her  work  is,  however,  so  irresistible  that,  read  even  without  any 
historical  knowledge  and  in  the  comparatively  adulterated  editions 
in  which  it  is  generally  met  with,  that  charm  can  hardly  be  missed. 
Madame  de  S?vign£  was  a  member  of  the  strong  and  oriirinal  group 
of  wriiiTs— Reti,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Cmncillc.  P.i-*.i!,  S-iint-tvre- 
mond,  Uev:.me»  and  the  rest — who  cscajxd  the  iiill -t  n,  i-  ut  the  later 
17th  century,  while  they  profited  by  the  refoini'*  ol  (he  earlier. 
According  to  the  strictot  standard  of  the  Academy  hi  r  r^hr.l^^■(ll<ls;y 
is  sometimci  incorrect,  and  it  occasionally  shows  traces  of  the  quaint 
and  affected  style  of  the  Pricieusti;  bK  thcw  tlHBga  only  am  to 
iu  savour  and  piquancy,  in  lively  narration  few  wnters  nave  ea* 
celled  her,  and  m  the  natural  expreswoo  of  domp«tir  and  maternal 
affection  none.  She  had  an  all-observant  eye  ioi  trill<«  and  the 
keenest  possible  appreciation  of  the  ludirroui.  t<>>;<  ihor  »iih  .i  hiarty 
relish  for  all  sorts  of  amuwmcnts,  pageants  .irul  divcrsijiii.  ami  a 
deep  Ihouxh  not  voluble  or  mcr  ^niilivc  sens*  ol  the  biaulu-s  of 
nature.  Hut  with  all  t!nN  ^lif  had  an  understanding  as  Kilid  as  her 
temper  was  gay.  Unlike  her  daughter,  she  was  not  a  professed  blue- 
aiocKiag or  pnilneophem.  But  she  had  a  stroogafiectioo  for  theology, 
in  whicn  die  inclined  (Tike  the  neat  majority  of  the  religious  and 
intelliK'  nt  l,\itv  of  hrr  time  in  France)  to  the  janscnist  side.  Her 
favoutili  j  i;  li  r  in  tt.l-.  <  la*a  was  Nicole.  She  nas  been  reproached 
with  her  loiulntis  (or  the  romances  of  Mile  de  Scud6ry  and  the  rpst 
of  her  schtKjI.  But  probably  many  iKr«Mii  who  make  that  reproach 
have  lhemM,-lves  never  read  the  works  they  despise,  and  are  ignorant 
how  much  merit  there  is  in  them.  In  purely  literarv  criticism 
Madame  de  S£vi|j;n4  was  no  mean  expert.  Her  preference  for 
Cameille  over  Racine  has  much  more  in  it  than  the  fact  that  the  elder 
poet  liad  been  her  favourite  before  the  youoger  bepn  to  write; 
and  har  remarks  on  La  Fontaine  and  tome  other  authors  are  both 
jndidous  and  independent.  Nor  is  she  wanting  in  original  reflections 
of  no  ordinary  merit.  But  to  enjoy  her  work  in  its  mmt  enjoyable 
pojllt'— the romt'i nation  of  Huent  and  easy  style  with  quaint  art  h.iisms 
and  tricks  of  phrase — it  must  be  read  as  she  wrote  it,  and  not  in  the 
trimmed  and  corrected  version  ti  Perrin  and  Madame  de  Simiane. 
Great  part  of  her  purely  literary  merit  lies  ia  the  extraordinary 
cai  of  har  pamcaitatioa  of  chamclKi .  Bat  her       haa  not 
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uoited  quite  such  s  unanimity  of  sufTraRc  as  her  ability  in  vTitiii^ 
In  her  own  time  there  were  not  w.intiiig  eiu  m  cs  whoiin.iint.»iniiJ  that 
her  letter-,  wore  written  for  cflleit,  and  that  her  artivti  n  (  >r  her 
daughter  was  ostentatious  and  unreal  But  no  Comj  ■<  ;<  i  t  i  i  can 
admit  this  view  Un  the  other  hand,  her  exccs&ivc  oiicciion  for 
Madame  de  Crignan.  bar  Wiadnan  tn  anything  but  har  dn««|bia>'a 
interest ;  her  culpafaile  Mlcnnce  of  lier  son's  vonhrnl  foUiea  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  uoevcfl  balance  which  she  held  in  money  matten 
betweett  him  and  his  sister  on  the  other;  the  apparent  le^itv  with 
which  she  speaks  of  the  sufferings  o(  M  ii!.nm<r  dc  liiinvillicrs,  CH  galley 
slaves,  of  the  peasantry,  &c  ;  .iiid  the  Irn  doin  .1  Ur..;uage  which  she 
uses  herself  arid  tolerate*  from  others, — have  all  been  cast  up  against 
her.  Here  the  historic  estimate  sufficiently  dispotes  til  wotne  of  the 
objoctioiu.  a  little  common  sense  of  others  and  a  very  little  charity 
of  the  rest.  If  too  much  love  felt  by  a  mother  towards  a  daughter  M 
a  fault,  then  Madame  de  S^vigni  was  one  of  the  most  offending  tools 
that  evxx  lived;  but  it  will  hardly  be  held  d.icr.nins.  The  singular 
confiiJenrcH  which  Madame  dc  Si'vijni  received  Ir  im  her  son  and 
transmitted  to  her  daughter  would  even  at  the  prc!.<nt  day  be  less 
surprising  in  France  than  in  I  fi>;lani'..  1  h<  y  arc  only  an  ijiMaivf, 
adjusted  to  the  manners  of  the  time,  of  the  system  of  sacrihcina 
awfUiiag  to  tlie  naintcnaace  of  conidanBa  between  mother  aad 
WML  Hera  toa^  aa  well  as  in  reference  to  the  immediately  kiadtcd 
chaife  of  cnaBty  of  language,  and  to  tlial  want  of  sympathy  wiih 
suffMng.  tepacially  with  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  it  is  especialy 
neeesjciry  to  remember  of  what  generation  Madattve  de  S6s-tg«i£ 
and  what  were  her  circumstances.  1  hat  K-  neration  was  the  geaet»> 
tion  which  Mad.imc  de  Rambouilkt  tnde.i\ oun  d  with  only  partial 
sucoem  to  polish  and  humanize,  to  which  belong  the  alni<>\t  \:\- 
credible  yet  trustworthy  HtUohttUt  of  TalWmant,  and  in  which 
Bussy  Rabutin's  Huttift  cmtmmM  did  aot  make  him  loae  aO  came 
as  a  gentleman  and  man  of  honour.  It  te  ahouid  to  aapact  at  sndi  a 
time,  and  in  private  letters,  the  delicacy  proper  to  quite  different 
times  and  circumstances.  It  ia  not  true  tnat  Madame  de  S^s-igat 
shows  no  sympathy  with  the  oppression  0/  the  Bretons,  though  her 
incur,  it  lie  h  il  it  i  il  humorous  expression — of  Rabm^tunt,  as  she  says — 
makes  her  occaMonallv  use  light  phrases  about  the  matter.  But  it  is 
in  fact  as  unrcasanablc  to  expect  modem  political  lentiments  Irom 
her  as  it  is  to  expect  her  to  obierve  the  canons  of  a  3oth-century 
propriety.  On  the  whole  she  may  be  as  fairly  and  confidently  ac- 
quitted of  any  moral  fault,  as  she  may  be  acquitted  of  all  literary 
faults  whatsoever.  Her  letters  are  wholly,  what  her  son-in-law  ttid 
well  of  her  after  her  death,  com/Nifiuni  deluuux;  and,  far  from 
faultless  as  Madame  de  Crigiwn  was,  none  of  bcr  faults  is  more  fdt 
):\' t  reader  ilian  bir  loos  viiita  to  hor  anther,  dnrln(  arhkh  thi 
letters  ceased. 

The  bibliogiapUe  hiatory  of  Madame  de  Stvigarakctciaiaalaafr 
sideiable  intetest  in  itself,  and  is  moreover  typical  of  much  otiMr  ca» 

temporary  literary  history.  From  Madame  de  S<vign(  hctadi  wt 
know  that  her  own  letters  were  copied  and  handed  about,  iiimiClmfi 
under  specified  titles,  as  cariy  as  1673.  None  of  them,  howevrr.  was 
pubUshe<|  until  her  corrcsfKindence  with  Hus,5y  Rabutin  appeared 
in  his  Memoirs  and  Cotftspondenft.  partly  in  the  year  of  her  deaih. 
partly  next  year.  The  remainder  were  not  printed  in  .my  (orrr.  i:r 
thirty  years.  Then  between  1725  and  1728  appeared  •rf  ven  i.'njvnhc.r- 
izcd  editions,  containing  more  or  fewer  additions  from  the  cofacs 
which  had  been  circulated  privately.  The  bibliography  of  these 
must  be  sought  in  sf>ccial  works  (see  especially  iht  Grands  Eirwaau 
edition,  vol.  xi.).  They  have  interest,  however,  chiefly  because  they 
slirre<l  up  Madame  de  '^imi.ine,  the  w  riter'sonly  lixHng  n'presontjl  i\T 
to  give  an  autlmri/eil  vei^iim.  riii>  appeared  under  the  cire  o(  • 
Chevalier  dc  Perrin  in  6  vols.  (Paris,  17J4-I737).  It  contained  oolcf 
the  letten  to  Madame  de  Crignan.  rad  tame  were  subjected  to 
editing  rather  careful  than  contcientio«H»  the  results  of  which  woe 
never  thoroughly  removed  until  recently,  in  tlw  first  place.  Madame 
de  Simiane,  who  possessed  her  mother's  fefiKes.  is  said  to  haw 
burnt  the  whole  01  these  from  relijrious  moti\-es:  this  phrase  is  ei- 
plained  by  Madame  <le  Gii^nan'i  t  arltbianiim.  wimh  i*  »uppo,r-i 
10  ha\  1-  led  her  to  i-xjircssions  alarming  to  orthodoxy.  In  the  second. 
M-ru  jilts  ii.ir  ly  ha\  itv  to  do  with  tbe  susceptibilities  of  living  perxvnv 
partly  concerning  Janscnist  and  other  prejudices,  made  her  inast  aa 
numerous  omifona  Thirdly,  and  moat  unfortunately,  tbe  chstr 
of  taste  teems  to  lave  required  still  more  numerous  alterations  of 
stvie  and  bnguage,  such  at  the  substitution  of  "  Ma  Fille  "  for 
Niadame  dc  Sevign6's  usual  and  charming  "  Ma  Bonne,"  and  many 
others.  Perrin  followe<f  this  edition  up  in  1751  with  a  volume  n* 
supplementary  leUef.,  not  ai1dress<-d  to  .Madame  dc  ljrn;njn.  ar  :t 
■754  publi^hed  his  last  edition  of  the  whole,  which  was  lon^  tiac 
standard  (H  vols.,  Paris).  During  the  last  half  of  the  I8th  crntufy 
numerous  editions  of  the  whcde  or  parts  appeared  with  importam 
additions,  such  as  that  of  1 756,  fcivine  for  the  first  time  the  letters m 
Pomponne  on  the  Fouquet  trial;  that  of  1773.  giving  letters  ta 
Moulceau;  that  of  1775.  giving  for  the  first  time  the  Bu«»y  letters 
separate  from  his  memoirs,  &c.  An  important  collected  edition  cf  1 1 
these  frajjments,  by  the  Abb^  de  Vauxrellc  apii-ari-<l  in  tSiil  iPans. 
An  IX.)  in  10  Vols.;  five  yeari  later  ( .o.iv.  I'l,  t'ari*.  1806.  8  vols.) 
introduced  the  improvement  of  chronological  order;  this  w*s  te- 

printcd  in  la  vols.  (I^ris,  1819)  irith  l  ' 

which  had  separately  appeared  meannMla.    In  tim 
thafirntaditioaaThl.  da'' 
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contlnuil  a<!j!lt!o!n  of  unpublished  letters  were  made,  in  great  part  by 
the  Mmc  cdiior,  .ind  .it  l.i'.t  tin-  whole  wi»  remodelled  on  manuscript 
topie*  (ihc  orijjin.iU  unli/rt^un.ittly  arc  avaiLiblc  for  but  ir»  ,l  in  the 
edition  called  Dtt  Grandi  £cnujttts,  which  M.  de  Monmcrtju^  began, 
bM  wUch  ««iflK  t»  Wa  death  had  to  be  iiniihcd  by  MM.  Regnier. 
IM  MeMid  and  Sonner  (Pari*.  1863-1868).  This,  which  Miper- 
■edes  all  othen  (even  a  handaoroe  edition  publiahed  dtiring  it« 
appearance  by  M.  Silvc*tt<e  de  Sacy).  con«i»ts  of  twelve  volumes  of 
text,  note*.  Ac,  two  volumes  of  lexicon  and  an  album  of  plitcn. 
It  contains  all  thepubiir.'n  d  iL-tlers  to  and  from  Madame  de  S<  viKru\ 
with  the  replies  where  they  exi«t,  with  all  fho«c  letter*  to  and  from 
Madame  de  Simianc  (many  of  which  had  hct-n  adde*l  to  the  main 
body)  that  contain  any  interest.  To  it  must  be  added  two  volumes 
toriated  uniformlY)  of  Uttru  inUilu,  iwbUihed  by  M.  Ch.  CapeMa  ia 
1I76  and  containing  numcroua  variants  and  adatioiw  fnoi  a  MS. 
Copy  discovered  in  an  old  curiosity  shop  at  Dijon.  Of  less  elaborate 
and  costly  editions  that  in  the  coUection  Didot  (6  vols..  Pari^  v.d.) 
is  the  best,  though,  in  common  with  all  others  except  the  Grandt 
Ecritaim  edition,  it  contains  an  adulterated  tent. 

Works  00  Madame  de  Sivigni  are  innumerable.  Besides  c^uys 
by  acariy  aU  the  craat  French  critics  from  Sainte-Beuvc  {Portraits 
itfimmu)  to  M.  Brunettiiv  (EtuJts  crt/tra^i)  the  workof  F.  Combes, 
Madame  de  ShipU,  historien  (188O,  and  G.  Boiaaier'a  volume  in  the 
Grands E^rmiint  />aii<(>ti(i88i),snouldbeconsuhe(l.  TiKbioffraphy 
by  Paul  Mesnarrl  i«  nearly  exhaustive,  but  the  noost  elaborate 
bioftraphical  book  is  that  of  VVaU  kciiaer  (jrd  ed.,  Paris,  1856,  5  vol*.), 
to  w  hich  should  be  added  the  n  markablc  llistoire  de  Ume  de  Smgni 
of  Aubcna*  (Pari»  and  St  Pcter»tiuri;,  1842).  In  English  an  excellent 
little  book  by  .Miss  Thackeray  (Lady  Kilchic)  (t8«l)  nwy  be  rccom- 
■Kodad,  and  also  Janet  Aldb'a  Jim*  de  StvipU:  Tm  Queen  of 
LOkr-miters  (1^7).  Most  of  thecditions  have  portraits.  (C.Sa.) 

nVILLE,  an  inland  province  of  southern  Spain,  one  of  the 
eight  provinces  into  which  Andalusia  was  divided  ia  iSjj; 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Badajoz,  N.E.  by  Cordova,  S.  by 
Milafa  and  Cadiz  and  W.  by  Huelva.  Pop,  (1900)  555,156; 
MM  5438  tq.  m.  Tbe  province  ia  biiectcd  by  the  luvigable  river 
CnaMmMt  (f  a),  wbkh  hcR  tccdwortbe  GcnO  aad  Guadaira 
on  tbe  left,  lad  die  CnaJaHmar  on  tlw  liglit  West  of  the 
Guadalquivir  the  surface  is  broken  by  low  mountain  ranges 
forming  part  of  the  Sierra  Morena;  the  eastern  districts  arc 
comparatively  fl  it  and  very  fertile,  except  along  tbe  frontiers 
of  Cadiz  ,inil  Malaga,  where  rise  tbe  Sierras  of  Gibalbin  and 
Al^oikmalcs,  and  there  are  cxtensi".c  ni.irshes  near  the  Guadal- 
quivir estuary.  Coal,  copper,  iron  ore,  silicate  ot  alumina, 
marble  and  chaBl  aw  th*  ddtf  nintlll  producU;  the  province 
b  famous  for  its  «iaa|N|  aad  also  aqiocts  wheat,  bailqr,  aats, 
■alae,  oHvss,  oB,  iAm  «id  dyck-peaSk  Iwm-twmilhn  aad  tbe 
■aniifannw  at  gitapowder  and  ocdnaea  aie  cairied  aa  hgrlhe 
Stale,  and  a  gnat  ezpanwm  of  the  otiier  Mianufacturta  leather, 
poMer>-,  sfl:\p,  flour,  cork  products,  &c. — took  place  after  1875 
OWlBg  to  the  Lon.struciiun  of  railways  between  all  the  larger  towns. 
Cittlc-brceding  is  an  important  industry  in  the  plains  and 
OMHshcs.  Seville  (f  .r.)  is  the  capital  and  chief  rivcr-port.  Other 
towns  described  in  separate  articles  are  ^ija  (pop.  iqoo,  94,372), 
Osuna  (17,826),  Carmona  (17,215),  Utrcra  (is,tjS),  Moroa  de 
la  Frontcra  (14,190),  Marchena  (12468).  Lcbrija  (10,997). 

■BVIUI  (Span.  StiOla,  Lat.  Ispalis  or  HUpaUi,  lleniih 
IMWya),  the  capital  of  tbe  Spanish  provlnee  of  Seville,  and  tbe 
chief  city  of  Andalusia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Guadalquivir, 
54  in.  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  355  m.  by  rail  S.S.W.  of 
Madrid.  Pop.  (1900)  148,515.  Seville  is  an  archiepiscop.il  sec, 
a  port  with  many  thriving  industries,  and  in  size  the  fourth  city 
in  the  kingdom,  ranking  after  Madrid,  Harcelona  and  Valencia. 
Its  history,  ai>d  its  treasures  of  art  and  architecture' render  it 
one  of  the  most  interesting  places  in  Kuropc.  It  is  built  in  a 
k«daUuvjalpiaia,aspnxiiacttveas«gafdco.  Fcwpartsof  the 
cfty  an  mora  tbaa  y»  ft  above- sia4cvel,  and  owinc  to  the 
frequency  of  floods  an  elaborate  lystem  of  defences  against  the 
Guadalquivir  and  its  affluents  the  Gtiadaira,  Tamarguillo  and 
Tagaretc,  was  undertaken  in  1004,  TTiis  entailed  the  construc- 
tion (spread  over  many  years)  of  dykes,  walls  anci  surface  drains, 
tbe  raising  of  certain  streets  and  railway  embankments  and  ihr 
divenion  of  the  lower  Tagarete  along  a  new  channel  leading;  into 
the  Tamai|uillo.  The  cUmate  it  pleasant  at  all  seasons  except 
fa  sommgr,  whsa  a  shade  tcaipciataic  of  116*  Fahr.  baa  been 
nooeded.  Water  Is  piovlded  by  a  Btitidi  oempaay,  aad  a 
•Dialler  qoaathy  is  obtained  fraa  Canaoaa.  but  tbe  sapply 
.ll  iaadcquata. 


Oa tbai^btaratsma bank ol tbe ftwr lithe sahwh of  the 
Tiiaaa,  inhahited  to  a  great  extent  by  gipsies.  Seville  retains 
its  Mooiidi  appearance  in  the  older  quarters,  although  their 

narrow  and  tortuous  alleys  an  lighted  by  electricity,  and 
traversed,  wherever  they  ridnrd  room,  by  electric  tramways. 
In  the  more  modem  districts  there  arc  bruad  avtt.uLS  and 
l)ouIevards,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  beautiful  Pasco  dc  lus 
Dcllcias,  along  the  river  and  below  the  city. 

The  animated  and  picturesque  street-life  of  Seville  has  often 
been  painted  and  described,  or  even,  as  in  Mozart's  Ftgor*  mid 
Dm  GitMrnd,  Rossiai'k  BaiUm  di  Siri^ia  and  Biiet'a  Canaca, 
aet  to  amste.  The  townsfolk,  and  the  peasants  who  have  oome 
to  town  for  bull- fights,  fain  or  carnival,  have  preserved  many 
of  the  nirious  old  customs  which  tend  to  die  out  in  the  other 
large  cities  of  Spain;  they  continue  to  wear  the  vivid  costumes 
which  suit  the  sunny  climate  of  Andalusia;  and  their  own  gaiety, 
wit  and  grace  of  manner  arc  provcrbi.il.  Nowhere  in  Spain 
arc  the  great  Church  festivals  celebrated  with  so  much  splendour; 
Easter  at  Seville  u  especially  famous,  and  at  this  season  the  cit/ 
is  usually  crowded  with  foieigneiB.  Tbe  stately  reserve  and 
fonnality  of  Madrid  society  an  almost  aaaakBown  here  as  the 
feverish  industrialism  and  pottkal  paflfea  «f  Baicekwa  ar 
Valenda;  loyalty,  good  htunoor  and  fight-hearted  hedonism 
have  alwa>'s  been  characteristic  of  Seville. 

Printibal  Buildings. — The  cathedral,  dedic-Hctl  to  Skinta  M.iriade 
la  Sedc.  is  tbe  k/gcst  church  in  the  world,  after  St  Peter's  at  Rome 
and  the  Mesquita  at  Cordova,  being  414  ft.  kitig.  371  ft.  wide  and 
too  ft.  high  to  the  roof  of  the  nave.  The  west  front  is  anproacbed  by 
a  high  flight  of  steps,  and  the  pbiform  on  which  thecatnedral  stantM 
is  surrourtded  by  a  hundred  shafts  of  columns  from  the  mo«que  which 
fornicilv  [iccupie<)  the  si'i  l  lie  wurk  i.i  building  U'l^'.in  In  \^a2  and 
was  finished  in  IJI9,  so  that  the  one  style  of  Spanish  l>othir  is  fairly 
preserved  throughout  the  interior,  however  much  the  extrrior  is 
spoiled  by  later  additions.  Unfortunately  the  west  front  remained 
unfinished  until  1827,  when  the  central  di3or»ay  was  completed  in  a 
very  inferior  manner;  but  this  has  been  renewed  in  a  purer  stvle. 
The  fine  relief  above  it  rrpraentin||  the  Assumption  was  added  in 
At  the  east  end  are  two  Gothic  doorways  with  ctxid  sculpture 
in  tnc  tympana;  and  on  the  north  side  the  Puerta  dcIPerdon,  as  it 
is  callc<i,  has  some  exquisite  detail  over  the  horse-shoe  arch,  and  a 
pair  of  fine  bronze  doors.  The  gateway  in  the  southern  facade, 
designed  by  Casanova,  dates  fnm  1X87.  The  interior  forms  a 
parallelogram  containing  a  nave  and  four  aisles  with  surrounding 
chapels,  a  centre  dome.  I3I  ft.  high,  and  at  the  east  end  a  royal 
sepulchral  chapel,  which  was  an  addition  of  the  16th  century.  The 
thirty-two  imcrvense  clustered  rolmnns,  the  mart)le  floor  (1787-1795) 
and  the  se>Tnty-four  winduw!,  fiUcd  with  painted  k'-'"'-.  mostly  by 
Flemish  artists  of  the  lOtti  rinturv.  producean  iin-iir|u- ,<d  iffcct  irt 
m.ignificcJKe.  The  rcretlos  an  en'irrr.itus  (_,i'thic  weirk  cnnt-jinini; 
forty-four  panels  of  gilt  and  cuKiurod  wood  carvings  begun  by  the 
Fleminf  Oaacait  to  I4M  and  completed  by  ^paaiM  artists  in  106; 
the  silver  atatoa  of  tte  inrgin  is  by  Pmanoo  Affiuo  (1596).  The 
archbishop's  throne  and  the  choir-stalls  (i47«-i548)  are  fine  pieces  of 
carving,  and  amoogM  the  notable  metal-work  are  the  railings  (1519), 
by  Saitcho  Nuflot,  and  the  lectern  by  fJartnlumf  Morel  o(  the  same 
period.  The  bronze  candelabrum  (or  ti  nt !  rn-.  ^5  ft.  in  height,  is  a 
splendid  work  by  B.  More  (1563).  In  the  Su  ristia  Aha  is  .t  silver 
nfpoussc  ri  !i')i>.irv  prr  ■<  r.trd  by  Alphono  the  Wise  in  the  13th 
century;  ai>d  in  the  Sacristia  Mayor,  which  is  a  good  plaleresque 
addMoa  aiade  in  153$  from  Heiigns  fay  Diego  de  KiaAo  (d.  1331)* 
there  ti  a  magnificent  collectioa  of  dlurch  plate  and  vestments,  io> 
eluding  the  famous  silver  monstrance  (1580-1587).  12  ft.  high,  by 
Juan  de  Arfe  (Arphe).  At  the  west  end  of  (he  nave  is  the  crave  of 
Ferdinand,  the  *on  of  Chliimbus,  and  at  the  east  end  in  the  royal 
cha[icl  (1514-1566)  lie*  the  body  of  St  Ferdinand  of  Castile  (I200- 
1253),  which  is  ex(K»«e<l  three  times  in  the  year.  This  ch.ipcl  also 
contains  the  tombs  of  Alphonso  the  Wise  (1252-IJ84)  and  Pedro  I. 
(1350-1369)  and  a  curious  life-size  imaee  of  the  Virgin,  which  was 

F resented  to  St  Ferdinand  by  St  Loitis  olFraflce  in  the  i^th  century, 
t  is  in  carved  wood  with  movable  arms,  seated  on  a  silver  throne 
and  with  hair  of  spun  gold.  The  chief  pictures  in  thecathcdralarethe 
*■  Guardian  Angel,"  the  "  St  Anthony."'  and  other  works  of  Murillo; 
the  "  lloly  f-amily  "  of  Alfonso  Miguel  de  Toliar  (|67^^-17;,S) ;  the 
"  Nati\  i!y  "  and  "  La  Ccneracion  "  of  l.uin  iV  \'argri*;  \'.dili  -  l-ejl  s 
"Marri.igeof  the  Virgin," and  Cuadclupc's  "Descent  from  the  Cros*." 
In  the  Sacristia  .Mta  are  three  fine  paintines  by  Alexo  Fernandez, and 
in  iheSata  Capitular  are  a  "  Conception  "  by  Murilloanda  "  St  Ferdi- 
nand "  by  FrMKiseeFBchccOk  Theofssm(i777aad  iSa7>areamong 
the  largest  iadwwMld.  A  cnriiMS  and  uniqae  Httial  is  observed  by 
the  choir  boys aa  dm  fistl>als<f  Corpua Chiisti  and  the  Imm.nculite 
CuMUptlea  a  eaiemn  daaee  whb  castanets  being  performoi  l  y 

•  This  was  stolen  in  1874.  mM  fal  NcW  Yolfc  fof  £90,  aad  VStontd 
by  iu  purchaser,  Mr  Schaus.  . 
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ten  of  them  bc/otr  ihc  altar;  tht  custom  \%  .in  old  onr  but  it*  origin 
it  obicure.  The  Sj^rjriu  (i6itt-i662)  on  the  nonh  o(  the  cathenral 
U  a  Baroque  addition  by  Miguel  de  Zumarnil  Mid  FmiUdct  de 
Iglcsiaa,  which  lervcs  at  the  parish  church. 

At  iIm  aorth-OUt  corner  of  the  cathedral  ttandf  the  Cintda.  a  bell 
tower  of  Mooriih  origin,  205  ft.  in  height.  The  lower  part  of  the 
tower,  or  about  185  ft.,  was  built  in  the  latter  half  of  the  12th  century 
by  YOtuf  I.:  the  u(>|H-r  (>.irt  and  the  bcllry,  which  it  turmountnl  by 
a  vane  formed  of  a  brf»n^p  fiRiirc-  14  ft.  high  repreicnting  Faith,  were 
addcxi  (1568)  by  FirrijtvJ  j  Kui/  in  the  Rctuiixtanfe ttyle.  Theatcent 
»  made  by  a  •crir»  ol  inclined  pUncs.  The  exterior  is  eocruMed  with 
delicmM  Moaciah  detail,  and  the  tower  it  aliogctbcr  the  finett  tpcci- 
men  of  ft*  kind  in  Europe.  At  the  bate  lie*  the  Court  of  Oranges,  of 
which  only  two  tides  now  remtia;  the  origiiMl  Moorish  fountain, 
however,  u  still  ureservcd.  But  the  dhief  reFic  of  the  Arab  dominion 
in  Seville  is  the  Atrarar,  a  palace  comparable  in  interest  and  beauty 
only  with  the  Alhambra  ol  Granadj.  It  was  begun  in  1161  during 
the  best  ficTidcliof  tb<-  .Miii'ih.i'li-s,  .in<i  was  surroundnl  by  w.ills  and 
t  iWL-r^.  1;  whu  h  tliL-  T<irrc  Urn.  J  ilrtat;on.il  tower  un  1)11:  river  *iilf, 
is  now  the  principal  survival.  I  hc  i  orrc  del  Oro  (1220)  has  an  18th- 
ccMIVfy  aupcwtCllCtK.  ftdio  1.  made  contideiable  alteraiions 
•ad  additioaa  in  tlM  Aieaar  during  the  14th  century,  and  woric 
laftcrwaid*  wrought  by  Charles  V..  Philip  III.  and  Philip  V. 


RdtMMiOM  have  been  effected  at  f ar  as  poatible,  and  the  palace  is 
now  an  extremely  beautiful  example  of  \lf<orish  work.  The  favadr. 
the  hall  of  ambassadors  and  the  Pat:u  <Jc  1 MuiH-iai  are  ihr  most 
striking  (mrtions,  after  which  may  U-  r.mkiil  ihc  I'atio  dc  las  IXin- 
cellai  and  the  1  hain  l  i>f  Isalnlla.  .■XmonR  other  Mo<jri!.h  remains  in 
Seville  may  be  mentioned  the  minaret  of  San  Marcos,  7s  ft.  high. 
Tim  Cam  at  Pilatoa  ta  Mooriih  and  RemiMMGeof  ih«  ifith  century, 
and  in  addhioa  to  iu  etcfaat  oouttyaid  aurroanded  by  a  marble 
colonnade,  contains  some  fine  decorative  work.  Somewhat  similar 
in  style  are  the  isih-century  Casa  de  lot  Pinclos  (Casa  de  Abades) 
and  the  IJth-ccnturj-  palace  of  the  dukt-i  of  .Mva  ll'alario  de  lai 
DucAos  or  dc  la»  Pinctlas).  The  followinR  arc  (he  in  -t  notable 
churches  in  Seville:  Santa  Maria  la  Blanca,  an  old  JeKi&i)  syna- 
gogue; San  Pedro,  14th-century  Gothic;  Santa  Marina,  with  the 
oldest  Christian  sculptures  in  Seville;  San  Marcos,  badly  restored, 
but  irith  a  remarkable  mudejar  portal;  San  Clemente  el  Real  with 
beautiful  blue  and  white  tile-work  (aadejos)  of  1588;  the  Gothic 
Pamiquia  of  Santa  Ana,  in  the  Triana  suburb;  and  Omnium 
Saacturum,  built  by  Pedro  1.,  with  a  Moorish  lower  and  Roman 
foundations.  The  rhurrh  of  La  Caridad  belongs  to  an  almshouse 
founded  in  i'jOi  by  ihe  SeviUian  Don  Juan,  Miguel  ih-  M.itwra.  It 
puesesM-s  six  iiusterpiMcs  by  Murillo,  and  two  by  Valdca  Leal.  The 
chapel  of  the  convent  of  Santa  Paula  dates  from  1475,  and  has  a 
portal  magnificenily  decorated  with  otuUjw.  Oiner  diurches, 
thouf^h  generally  deficient  in  architectural  interest,  are  enriched  by 
Daintings  or  sculptures  of  Pacheco,  Montafle*.  Alonso  Cano,  Vahles 
Leal,  Roclas,  Cinip.iAa,  Morales,  Vargas  and  Zurbaran.  The 
museum  was  formerl>  the  church  and  convenf  of  La  .\lerve<I.  It  now 
cr.nlains  pricile-s?  eiamplt*  of  the  Se%'illc  school  of  painling,  which 
(!ii;ir;>;.<.l  (i.irinK  the  i6[h  and  17th  centuries  .Ani  i::^  the  masters 
rcprcM.'ntcd  are  Vclaiqucz  and  Murillo  (both  native*  of  Seville). 
Zurt>aran.  Koelas,  Hctreia  the  Eld«^  PadMeih  Juan  d»  CaMillo. 
Alonso  Cano.  CcspcdCL  Bocanctra.  VaideaLeal.  Goya  aad  Marttn  de 
Vos.  The  school  fouooed  in  1256  by  Alfonso X.  became  a  university 
in  1502;  its  present  buildings  were  originally  a  Jesuit  college  built 
in  1567  from  designs  either  by  Herrera  or  by  the  Jesuit  Bartolomd 
de  Bustamenie,  but  devr»tcd  to  their  present  uw  in  1767  on  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jesuits.  The  university  has  faciilticiof  law,  philosophy, 
natural  science  an*!  mi-<lii  inc.  The  Casa  del  Ay untamiento.  in  the 
Renaissance  style,  was  begun  in  1527  and  has  a  fine  staircase  and  hall 
r  camd  dom  The  Loiya.  or  cacbaace,  was  designed 


by  RMm  in  hia aivin  dawcal  iiyle.  and  ONnpietcd  in  1598;  the 
hiawa and  ladaMHWaMaircaaBwhidi  leads  to  the  Archivode  India* 
b  the  best  paft  of  the  design.  The  archive*  contain  30,000  volume* 
labting  to  the  voyages  of  Spanish  discoverers,  many  of  which  are 
■till  unt  v.iniu'.til.  The  ilrch!^^llop'^•  |j.iI;i>  r  il-i:c^  from  l'')7  ;  the 
most  rvotabic  (ealures  .ire  the  C.hurri|;uereM^uc doorway  and  staircase 
The  p.il.itc  of  S-in  Tilmo  was  formerly  the  scat  of  a  naval  college 
founded  by  Ferdinand  Columbus.    An  immenae  doorway  is  its 

interesting 
ilace* 

  ^  upied 

by  MtlriHo  at  the  time  of  hi*  death  (166a) ;  the  civil  hospital.built  in 
and  enlarK"!  in  tS^j;  the  founrlling  hospital  (1558):  the  butl- 
rir^:.  with  rijom  for  14,000  spectators;  and  iragmcnts  of  the  city 
Walls,  which  ftirnierlv  had  a  circumference  of  more  than  10  m., 
with  13  gatew.iys  ana  166  towers. 

Commerce  and  IndmsUrit*. — The  port  of  Seville,  in  \7*  l&  N.  and 
6*  lo*  W.  haa  ahwya  been  one  of  the  chief  outlets  of  the  wealth  of 
Spain.  It  H  the  lanninaa  of  three  railways  to  Madrid,  and  of  other 
lHMatoCMB>,Almorchon,Ciudad  Real,  Huelva,  Bada)otand  Lisbon. 
Three  at  thcie.linc*  have  branches  down  to  the  water-side  ol  the 
quays.  The  <iuay  on  the  left  bank,  4500  ft.  long,  is  provided  with 
iKjwerfiil  cranes,  and  sheds  lor  th. n  h.indise.  Navigalion  up  the 
( '.u.v  l  it  niix  ir  from  its  mouth  to  Seville  (where  the  river  is  still  tirlal) 
I ,  li  {>'.' i  >  (or  steamers  than  for  sailing  vessrlt.  but  is  never- 
ibelcst  ui^crtauL  The  cooiUuctioa  of  a  ship-canal  4  oi.  loiyi  from 


the  Punta  de  los  Rcmedlos  to  the  Punta  del  Verde — two  pointa 
between  which  the  windingsof  the  river  reixicr  navigation  especially 
difficult — was  hrtt  proposed  in  1899,  and  was  undertaken  in  1907. 
Dredging  operationa  were  begun  at  the  same  time,  so  that  on  com- 
pletion of  the  canal  veadadrawing  25  (iaatcadof  l6f  l)  could  coma 
up  to  Seville.  Th*  principal  exports  are  Manaaailla,  AmontiUado 
and  other  wirvrs.  oranges  and  lemons,  iron,  copper  and  lead  orrs, 
mercury  ,  olivo,  n.l,  cork  and  wr»_|.  the  imports  include  coal,  svood, 
iron,  ni.umf.ii  t  urc'i  gmwU.  hemp,  tUx  and  colonial  produce.  There 
arc  manufai  turesof  machiner>',  tobacco,  chocolate.  M^ap.  p-  Tcelain, 
beer,  licjucurs.  brandic*.  cofks  and  wlk.  The  royal  anitlcry  works 
aad  Iran  foundriaaanwHy  Inoflant.  The  porcelain  and  eanhcn- 
wara  factory  la  the  Caroaiiaa  convent  (Canuia.'  founded  1401) 
employs  more  than  looo  hand*>  PiKtcry  has  been  the  cfaaiacMnMie 
industry  of  the  Triana  from  time  immmorial;  the  patroni 
Seville,  J utia  and  Rufina,  are  said  by  tradition  10 have bi 
here.  Equally  important  is  the  gratt  ttdMBDO  and  d| 
where  6000  women  are  employed. 

History. — Seville  appears  originally  to  have  been  an  Ibeiian 
town.  Under  the  Romans  the  ci:y  was  made  the  capital  of 
Bactica  in  the  second  century  B.C.,  and  became  a  favourite  resort 
for  wealthy  Romans.  It  was  captured  in  45  u.c.  by  Julius  Caesar, 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  Colonia  Julia  Rorr,ula.  and  made  it  one 
uf  the  comcmlus  juridUi.  The  cmpcrorb  iLidnAn,  Trajan  and 
Tfaeodoafaia  wtn  faoca  in  tte  nrkhboMrlMwd  at  Italica  (now 
Saatipan^»«rlmant]ttiaa^«raeaiHidenAleanplntlwati^ 
The  chief  exiatlag  moQument  of  the  Romans  in  Seville  itself  b  the 
remains  of  an  aqueduct,  on  four  hundred  and  ten  arches,  by  which 
water  from  Alcal&  dc  Guadaira  was  "supiilietl  to  the  lo.vn  At 
the  beginning  of  the  sth  century  the  Siliiigiiii  Vandals  mscle 
Seville  the  seat  of  their  empire,  until  it  passed  in  5JI  under 
the  \'isigoths,  who  chose  Toledo  lor  ihcir  capitaL  After  the 
defeat  of  Don  Roderick  at  Guadalcte  in  71*  the  Moon  took 
{xwseation  o(  tbe  dty  after  a  siege  of  some  months.  Under 
the  MoonSavilBeonlinued  to  flourish.  Idriai  speaks  in  particular 
of  iu  great  expoft  trade  in  tbe  oO  «<  AUanfe.  Tte  dimkg 
was  in  great  part  occupied  by  Syrian  Arabs  from  Itoesa,  part 
of  the  troops  that  entered  Spain  with  R.ilj  in  741  at  the  time 
of  the  revolt  of  the  Berbers.  It  w.is  a  scion  of  one  of  these 
Emesan  families,  AbQ  '1  Kisim  M.ihorr>,iiic-<l,  cadi  of  Seville, 
who  on  the  fall  of  the  Spanish  caliphate  headed  the  revolt  of  his 
towr\smen  agaiiut  their  Berber  masters  (1023)  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  AbbAdid  dynasty,  of  which  Seville  was  capital, 
and  which  lasted  under  his  son  Mo'tadid  (1042-1069]  and  gn&d- 
son  Ido'tamid  (1069-1091)  till  tba  citjr  ma  taken  by  tba 
Alraonvidca.  The  fatter  ycaa  of  the  Almanvide  rale  wen 
very  oppressive  to  the  Ifosleraa  of  Spain;  in  1133  tbe  people 
of  Seville  were  prepared  to  welcome  the  victorious  arms  of 
Alplionso  VII.,  and  eleven  years  later  AntLilusia  broke  out  in 
gcner;d  rel)ellion.  .Mmohadc  troops  now  pissed  over  into 
Spain  and  Iwk  Se\  illc  in  1147.  Under  the  .Ahnuhadt-^  Sc\  lUe 
was  the  seat  of  K')^''^'"nmcnt  and  enjoyed  great  prosperity;  the 
great  monquc  (now  destroyed)  WaS  commenced  by  Yusuf  I.  and 
completed  by  his  son  Aloannr.  In  tlie  decline  of  the  dynasty 
between  1228  and  1248  Seville  underwent  vaiious  tcvofaitiooSk 
and  ultimately  acknewkdlgMl  tlit  llafik*  prince^  but  Pttdkwid 
in.  Totored  h  to  Chiiitemloin  In  1*48.  Petdlnaiid  broughl 

temporary  ruin  on  the  city,  for  it  is  said  that  400.000  of  the 
inhabitants  went  into  voluntary  exile.  But  the  position  of  Sc\ille 
was  too  favouraljle  for  trade  for  it  to  fall  into  ()crmanenl  dfi.jv, 
and  by  the  15th  century  it  was  again  in  a  p^lsition  to  <lin-.e 
full  benet'it  from  the  discovery  of  America,  .\fter  the  reign  of 
Philip  II.  its  prosperity  gradually  waned  with  that  of  the  rest 
of  tbe  Feninsula ;  yet  even  in  1 700  its  silk  factories  gave  employ- 
meat  to  ihouiaada  of  workpeople;  tbcir  wmhis*,  homvml 
by  the  eod  of  the  tith  century  had  fallen  to  four  hundred.  In 
iSoe  an  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  carried  off  jo^ooo  ef  the  in- 
habitants, and  in  1810  the  dty  suflcrcd  severely  from  the  French 
under  Soult,  who  plundered  to  the  extent  of  six  millions  stcrhrig. 
Politically  Seville  has  always  had  the  reputation  of  fwulaj 
loyalty  to  the  throne  from  the  time  when,  on  the  death  of 
Ferdinand  III.,  It  was  tbe  only  dty  which  remained  laithiul 
to  his  SOD  AlphoMO  the  Wise.  It  vaa  ooanqneatty  madi 

■  The  interesting  tstb-oMitury  teaAs  hnuBir  fe  the  GHnqa m 
now  in  ih«  church  of  the  uoivmiQr. 
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favoured  by  the  monairlis,  and  frequently  a  scat  of  the  court. 
For  its  loyalty  durii:^  the  rcvi>!t  of  the  Comuncros  it  received 
from  Charles  V..  the  motto  Ab  Hcrcule  ct  Caesare  nobiliUu;  a 
te  ipsa  fidditas.  la  1739  the  treaty  between  England,  France 
and  w«s  signed  in  the  dty;  in  1808  the  central  junu 
vnt  iocBcd  here  nnd  removed  in  1810  to  Ouiii;  in  iSaj  the 
cartel  bmu^  tlw  king  with  tlMm  tnm  Madrid;  and  In  1848 
Seville  eombtoed  wttli  mtagi  and  Gnanda  against  Espartcro, 
who  bombarded  I  he  city  but  fled  «a  the  fletom  «f  Qnea  Ifaria 
Christina  to  Madrid. 

Sw1»^eMadraao.5(nltesOWIi(Mndrid,  ttt«-i«0:  ILCoatrefas, 
Bati^d$losmemummU»tiMibmiaSiriUayCMm»V»»MAf  1885): 
J.  Gcstora  y  Perez,  SrvUla  monumental  y  artistka  (3  vol».,  SeviUe, 
1889-1892);  A.  F.  Calvert,  SmlU  (London,  IQ07);  J.  Guichot  y 
Parodi,  Historia  dtl  AyunUmicnto  de  la  nudad  dt  SniUo  (3  vol*., 
Seville,  1896-1808) ;  I.  C.iv  ali  ■<  y  M  uiVi/,  Snniin  inuUfclual  (Madrid, 
1896):  W.  M.  Galtichan,  The  Story  of  ScziUe  (London.  1903). 

SEVRES,  a  town  of  iiortlicrn  France,  in  the  department  of 
Sdne-et-Oiae,  on  the  left  banlc  of  the  Seine,  midway  between 
Fuit  tad  Versailles,  about  3  m.  from  the  fortifications  of  the 
fanner.  FOpw  (1906)  7949.  Th*  town  vim  iu  celebrity  to  tlw 

■no  taken  over 

nr  the  Stata  ikna  yem  later,  la  tia  uwwub  caawcted  with 
the  «wks  aw  pretmed  ipeebnene  of  the  diflTeient  khidli  of  ware 

nanufacturcd  in  all  a^cs  and  countries  and  the  whole  scries  of 
models  employed  at  Sevres  from  the  beginning  of  the  manu- 
facture, fur  an  account  of  which  S4.'c  CcaMUOa.  A  ^t^^T* 
school  of  c  cramics  is  attached  to  the  factory, 

SEWALL,  SAMUEL  (1652-1730),  American  jurist,  was  bom 
at  Horton,  near  Bisho|>siokc,  Hants.  England,  on  the  aSih  o( 
March  1652.  He  was  taken  to  New  England  in  1661 ;  graduated 
at  Hiivaid  in  atudied  divinity;  and  was  aciidatt  fellow 
«f  Uanrnnltn  i<y3*id74,aiidheq>erafthecellaieBhaMyhi  1674. 
In  1683  he  was  deputy  to  the  General  Court  for  Weatfield; 
from  i68t  to  16S4  he  managed  the  only  licensed  printing  press 
in  Boston;  and  as  a  mi  mljcrof  the- Ho.iril  of  Assi  ,' itits  in  1684- 
16S6  and  in  168^1 6t/3  he  was  rz  rjjirio  :i  judge  ui  llic  SufK-rior 
Court.  He  was  a  meml>er  of  the  (  ountil  in  1691-1735,  and  in 
169J  he  was  made  one  of  the  sixcial  commi-"*ioncrs  of  oyer  and 
terminer  to  try  persons  accused  of  witchcraft  in  Suffolk,  ¥mcx 
and  Middlesex  counties.  This  court  condemned  nineteen. 
Scwall  in  January  1697  stood  in  meeting  while  a  bill  was  read  in 
which  he  took  "  the  Uanc  and  lhane  "«( the  "  guiit  cQBtiactcil 
vpoB  the  opening  of  tlw  hue  coramiHion  «l  oyer  and  tcnniner  at 
Salem,"  and  asked  pardon.  He  was  a  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  from  i6qs  to  1738,  and  in  171S-1728  was  its  chief  justice; 
in  1715-1738  he  was  ju<lgo  of  probate  for  Suffolk  county.  He 
died  in  Boston  on  the  ist  of  January  l7.iOj  St-wali  has  been 
calkil  tfic  "  l  is",  of  the  I'uritan'i  "  and  his  character  i-;  attractively 
portrayed  in  Whitlicr's  Frophuy  oj  Samud  Scwail.  He  was  a 
Strict  Calvinist  and  opposed  the  growing  liberal  conlrd  of  Harvard 
College;  he  contributed  to  the  cause  of  Indian  missions,  built 
aa  IndaO  BMethlg-house  (;jrobably  in  Sandwich),  was  one  of 
the  corondaiieaeii  of  the  Sodcty  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  New  England  and  Fartt  Adjacent,  and  for  moie  than 
twenty  years  its  secretary  and  treasurer. 

He  wrote:  The  SeUinf  of  Jotefk,  a  iitmorial  (iTOo),  the  first  antt- 
slavery  tract  printed  in  Amenu:  with  tfUJwan)  RaWtOO.  anony- 
■KMtsly.  Tke  Retolulion  in  AVx  linaliind  Justifitd  (1691; reprinted  in 
ftm't  Tracts  and  in  The  Andrei  TrMf!),  Phfifrtfrnena  quardam 
0/)OealfPtica  ad  aspetium  nmi  orbh  conr\fural.i  ami  Tatttha 

Cwmi,  or  an  Innlation  lo  Wcmen  lo  Im^k  n/.Vr  litnr  IrJu^rtlnmr  in  the 
Htavtnly  jl/dnnonj,  bolli  full  of  slrani;!-  Ilililii.il  in li  1  ;irrtatiori ; 
and  a  journal  t>csun  in  1673,  which,  with  his  other  papers,  was  bought 
by  the  Manachusctts  liiitoricat  Society  in  1869^  end  was  publianed 
in  vota.  aiv.-alviii.  of  its  Collettion*. 

See  the  aketch  in  J.  L.  Sibley,  Biopaphkal  Skekha  efGnimates 
ef  Httrtari  Unmrtily,  ii.  (1881),  345-37 «:  an  article  by  C.  H.  C. 
finwarr)  in  vol.  xxxvii  (Sili  m.  19*51)  of  the  Eaex  Inililute  llf  lpri  nl 
CdUitwrn:  N.  H.  ChamlK-rl.iin.  .Sni,;.'/  nnd  Ikr  If, -.J  JIf 

Lived  In  (Boston,  ite;);  and  G.  E.  Klli>.  An  Addrtti  on  Ike  Life 
mmd  Ckantltr  9f  Odrf  Juilk»  Smml  SewttU  {Boataa,  tUgj. 

ma  aen,  loaaB  Sbwau  (1686-1769).  became  pastor  of  the 
OU  Ssatfc  Chttd  Ik  1713.  and  was  a  powerful  preacher  who 

■kM  wHh Whkcfieid.  A  (iescendant,  Sauoel  Edward  Sewall 
(l79^8IQ,  a  Irajart  was  prominent  in  the  aatl^vcry  move- 


ment, first  as  a  Garri.sonian  and  afterwards  as  a  member  of  the 
Liberty  and  Frcc-.Soil  parties;  he  was  couniet  for  a  number  of 
fugitive  slaves,  and  after  the  Civil  War  he  worked  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  legal  status  of  women. 

See  Nian  M.  TiOany.^MiMil  KStmaU:  A  Utmoir  (Bonon  1898). 

tEWkKSE,  a  village  of  FtankHn  county,  Tennessee,  about 
15  ni.  F.  of  \\';nrlu'3lcr,  the  county-si-at ,  and  (by  rail)  95  m. 
S.S.li.  oi  N.ijIi\  i.k.  Top.  about  uoo.  Scwance  is  served  by  the 
Tracy  City  br.iiKh  of  the  Nnshvdie,  Chattanooga  &  5t  Louis 
railway.  It  is  on  a  spur  of  the  Cumberland  mountains  about 
3000  ft.  above  the  sea  and  about  tooo  ft,  above  the  surrounding 
country.  It  is  a  resort  for  sufferers  from  malaria  and  pulnmnaiy 
coaiplahts.  There  are  mineral  springs,  coal  mines  and  taad* 
steoe  quanies  here,  aU  on  the  "  domaia."  about  tojatn  mam, 
of  the  Unlveirity  of  the  South,  a  Protestant  Epi.scopa]  institution 
of  higher  learning,  foiudcd  in  1857,  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  Bi^op  Leonidas  Polk,  but  not  opened  until  186S.  The  princi- 
pal buildings  of  the  University,  on  a  tract  of  lisoo  acres,  arc  all 
of  Scwanec  sandstone;  they  include  Walsh  Memorial  (1890), 
with  offices  and  college  class  rooms;  the  Library  (formeriy 
Convocation  Hall,  18S6;  rcmodelkd  t^i),  with  a  tower  copied 
from  M  .gd.ilcn  College,  Oxford;  Thoopna  Hd  (188U;  cn- 
laiged  1901),  with  sdeoce  lectuie  weaM  aad  laheiatoiics:  Hoff- 
nan  Mcauwial  (1898),  a  dormitory;  Att  Safatif  Chepd  (1909), 
a  copy  of  Kia^  OoOcge  Chapel,  Cambridge;  a  Gymnasium 
(1901);  Quintaitl  Memorial  (1901),  the  borne  of  the  Scwanee 
^liJilary  Academy  (until  190S  the  Sewancc  Grammar  School), 
the  preparatory  department  of  the  University;  and  St.  Luke's 
Memorial  (1878),  the  home  of  the  Theological  Deparxment; 
and  St  Luke's  Memorial  Chapel  (1907).  The  University  is 
governed  by  a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of  the  bishop,  one 
ctrrfo'man  and  two  laymen  from  each  of  19  Protestant  Epiyyal 
di  K  I      in  the  Southern  States. 

8EWARI».  AMIIA  (1747-1809),  English  writer,  often  called 
the  "  Swan  of  Lkhlicld,''  was  the  dder  daughter  of  Thomaa 
Seward  (1708-1790),  prebendary  of  Lichfield  and  of  Salisbury, 
and  author.  Bom  at  Eyam  in  Derbyshire,  she  passed  nearly  all 
her  life  in  Lichfield,  IjeRinr.in;;  ut  .in  cirly  to  write  |X)etry 
partly  at  the  instit,'atioii  of  iJr.  Kr.usmus  Darwin.  Her  verses 
include  elegies  and  :,onncts,  and  she  also  wrote  a  iK)etical  novel, 
Louisa,  of  which  live  editions  were  published.  Miss  Seward's 
writings,  which  include  a  large  number  of  letters,  are  decidedly 
commonplace,  and  Horace  Walpole  said  she  had  "  no  imigina- 
tion,  no  novelty." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  cilitcd  her  Po<tiral  Works  in  three  volumes 
(Ldinburgh,  1810);  to  these  he  prefixed  a  memoir  of  the  aulhoresa, 
.iddins;  cxtractii  from  her  literary  com-«;;iondeiiec  He  refused, 
however,  to  c<lit  llie  bulk  of  her  U  ltcrt,  anii  tfu  ^i-  wen-  |iubli%heil  in 
»ix  volume*  by  A.  Con»table  a«  Leitrrs  of  Anna  Sncard  i784-ilSo7 
(Edinbur|(h.  1811).  Miss  Scwan)  also  wrote  Memoirs  of  Ike  Life  of 
Dr  Partnn  (1804).  Sr«>  R,  V  Lura»,  A  Soon  and  her  Friends  (K/07); 
and  S.  Martin,  Ann-i  Smard  end  Cttiau  Liehfxdd  (I90<;). 

SEWARD,  WILLIAM  HENRY  (i.-^oi-i-S;;),  American  statcs- 
rtian.  wv-s  Ixjrn  on  the  i6lh  of  .May  iSoi  in  the  village  of  Florida, 
Orange  county.  New  York.  He  graduated  from  Union  College 
in  1S30,  having  taught  school  for  a  short  time  at  .Savannah, 
Georgia,  to  help  pay  his  expenses;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Utica,  N.Y.,  in  1833,  and  in  the  following  year  began  the  practice 
of  law  at  Aubuia,  N.Y.,  which  waa  hia  hooie  lor  the  rat  ef  Ue 
life.  He  soon  attabied  distinction  in  hb  prafeision,  but  ditftcd 
into  politics,  for  which  he  had  a  greater  liking,  and  early  became 
associated  with  Thuriow  Weed.  He  was  at  first  an  adherent  of 
Hanitl  I>.  Tompkins  in  stale,  and  a  National  Republican  in 
national  [luHtiis,  after  iS.vH  iK-camc  allied  with  the  Anti-Masi  nii: 
party,  alt  ending  the  national  conventions  of  i8jo  and  i.^^^i, 
and  .IS  a  member  of  the  organization  he  serve<i  four  years  (iSjo- 
iH;4)  in  the  stateScaate.  By  1833  the  Anti-Masonic  movement 
had  run  its  oooiae,  and  Seward  allied  himaelf  with  the  other 
opponents  of  the  Jackson  Democrats,  hecening  a  WUk-  In 
he  ncctwsd  the  Whig  pemiaatha  ig*  gevetaer,  but  was 
dieted  by  WOltem  L.  Marcy.  Four  years  later  be  was  le* 
noir.inated,  was  elccti.<l,  was  re  elected  !n  if^io.  nnrl  srr\-rd  from 
January  1839  until  January  1843.   A«  governor,  ^ward  favoured 
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ft  oOBtinuance  of  works  of  internal  improvement  at  pubL'c 
tl^nse,  alihough  (his  policy  had  already  plunged  the  state  intol 
financial  cmliarrassmcnt.  His  administration  was  disturbed 
by  the  anti-rent  agitiiion  and  by  the  M'Leod  inciilctii  grgwing 
out  of  the  Canadian  rebellion  of  1837.'  During  this  period  he 
attracted  much  attention  by  his  liberal  and  bun^ne  policy, 
promot  in«  prison  reform,  and  proposing  to  admit  Roman  Catholic 
■nd  foreign  teachere  into  the  public  icbools  of  the  state.  Hit 
refusal  sooa  after  bis  inaugunlkm  to  bonour  tbe  miuiiiUoo 
of  tbe  tPWBOC  of  Virginia  for  three  petaona  chaiged  with 
assisting  a  slave  to  escape  from  NorfoUi,  provoked  retaliatory 
measures  by  tlie  Virsinia  legislature,  in  which  Mississippi  and 
South  Carolina  soon  joined.  Laws  were  al>o  passed  during  his 
term  putting  obstacles  in  the  way  of  recovLrinj,'  fuRiiivc  slaves. 
Seward  stxjn  became  reroRni/.ed  as  the  leader  i  i  :hc  anti-slavery 
WhiRs.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  political  opponents  of  slavery, 
as  (li:>n'nguished  from  the  radical  Atx>ljtionists,  or  tbe  followers  of 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  who  eschewed  politics  and  devoted 
tbemsclvcs  to  a  moral  agitation. 

Ob  letinag  bom  office  Seward  returned  to  tbe  pnctke  of  kw. 
Kb  icpotatho  was  made  in  four  great  criminal  case*— tlioie  of 
Abel  F.  Fitch  and  others,  of  Freeman,  of  Wyatt<«itd  of  Van 
Zandt — the  last-named  bringing  him  especially  the  goodwill 
of  ofiponcnts  of  slavery.  Toward  the  end  of  his  career  at  the  bar, 
however,  he  changed  from  a  general  practitioner  to  a  patent 
lawyer,  and  .vs  such  had  a  lucrative  practice. 

\Vlien  the  Whigs  secured  a  momentary  control  of  the  slate 
legislatafe  In  184^)  they  sent  Seward  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
The  antagonism  between  free  labour  and  slave  labour  became 
the  tlKne  of  many  of  liis  speeches.  In  his  first  set  qieech  in  the 
Senate,  on  tbe  nth  of  Much  sSso^  ht  oppodm  the  pending 
coBpfomise  mcasores,  he  attiictav  the  attention  of  tlie  whole 
OOUntry  by  his  assertion  that  "there  is  a  higher  law  than  the 
constitution  "  regulating  "  our  authority  over  the  domain  " 
(i.r.  the  Territories).  When  the  Democrats,  however,  declared 
such  lanpiugc  incendiary  he  tried  to  explain  it  away,  and  by 
so  doinp  otleiided  his  friends  without  appeasing  his  opponents. 
In  a  speech  at  Rochester,  New  Yorii,  in  1858  he  made  the 
hmous  statement  that  there  waa  "an  inqwtasiblc  conflict 
between  oppodng  and  enduring  forces,  and  It  means  that  the 
Vaited  States  must  and  wQl,  sooner  or  later,  become  either 
entirely  a  stave-lnMIng  antfcn  or  cotirdy  n  beoJabonr  aatfam." 
Although  this  idea  had  often  been  expiemd  by  others,  and 
by  Seward  himvrlf  in  his  speech  of  1848,  yet  he  was  8«%*erely 
criticized,  and  four  days  later  he  sought  to  render  this  state- 
ment innocuous  also. 

In  the  election  of  1851  Seward  supported  General  M'inficld 
Scott,  but  not  his  party  platform,  because  it  declare<l  the  Com- 
promise of  1850  a  finality.  He  naturally  opposed  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Bill  of  1854,  which  repealed  the  Missouri  Compromise 
and  established  the  prindpie  of  popular  ooverdgnty  in  the 
THnitorite.  Sobaequently  ho  nctfiwly  rappocted  in  the  Senate 
thefwe  aiott  cavse  in  Kansas.  In  i8$4-i855.  when  it  became 
evident  that  the  Whig  party  in  the  North  was  moribund,  Seward 
helped  to  lead  its  scattered  remnants  into  the  Republican  fold. 
As  tlie  recoRTiized  leader  of  the  new  party,  his  nomination  by  the 
Republicans  for  the  presidency  in  and  in  1S60  w.as  rcRardcd 
as  certain;  but  in  each  instance  he  was  put  aside  for  another. 
The  heterogeneous  elements  of  the  new  organization  could  not  be 
made  to  unite  on  a  man  who  for  so  many  years  had  devoted  his 
energies  to  purely  Whig  measures,  and  he  was  considered  less 
*'  available'"  than  Fremont  in  1856  and  than  Uncob  in  i860. 
After  Uncoln  was  doctod  In  i86e  ho  chose  Seward  for  his  aeaetaiy 

>  In  1S37  the  veswi  "Csnliae.**  which  had  been  osed  by  the 
Canadian  insurgents,  was  Mizeii  by  the  Canadian  authorities  in 
American  territory  and  was  destroyed.  In  1S40  one  .Mcxandrr 
M'Lcod,  a  British  subject  then  in  New  York,  awertcd  ih.n  he  had 
aided  in  the  capture;  he  wa!i  prnmplly  arrrst(»I  .th  I  w.  r.  luM  (tir 
tri.il  on  a  charfie  of  murder.  Tlie  Hrili--!i  ini.-i;  :  tM  n'. .!  fr mi 
the  n.ilional  Kovcrnmcnt  M'Lcod'si  release,  but  his  case  was  in  the 
Kcw  York  courts,  over  which  the  national  government  hai  no 
jurisdiction.  lo  the  trial  M'Leod  proved  an  alibi,  was  acquitted 
ffcteber  i8«i)k  and  •  acriens  iaiaraatie«al  mmfUcukm  was  thus 
avcrtod> 


of  slate.  The  new  president  was  a  man  comparatively  little 
known  o  jIsMl  tlie  state  of  Illinois,  and  many  of  his  supporters, 
doubtful  of  his  aljil.ly  to  deal  with  the  difficult  problems  of  iS6i, 
li>jkcd  10  Seward  the  most  e)t[)erienced  manof  thi-  a  imiriistra- 
tion  and  the  one  w  ho  should  direct  its  policy.  Seward  himself, 
apparently  sharing  these  views,  although  not  out  of  vanity, 
at  first  possessed  an  unbounded  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
inOuence  the  president  and  his  cablnot.  He  bdievcd  that  the 
Union  ooiild  bo  saved  without «  war,  and  that  •  policy  of  dcfaqr 
would  prevent  the  secesnon  of  tlie  bolder  states,  which  in  turn 
would  gradually  coax  their  more  southern  neighbours  back  Into 
their  proper  relations  with  the  Federal  government.  In  informal 
conferences  with  commissioners  from  the  seceded  stales  he  assured 
Ihcm  that  Fort  Sumter  should  be  5i>ccdily  evacuated.  Finding 
himself  ovemile<i  by  the  war  parly  in  the  cabinet,  on  the  isl  of 
April  1861,  Seward  suggested  a  war  of  all  America  against  most 
of  Europe,  with  himself  as  the  director  of  the  enterprise.  The 
condua  «t  Sjpdn  toward  Santo  Domingo  and  of  Fiance  toward 
Meiico^  and  tho  aBsfsd  attitude  of  Eoglattd  aad  RuMin  toward 
the  seceded  Mates  were  to  he  tho  gnunb  ior  prfri|pit«ifng  thia 
gigantic  eonlBct;  and  agents  were  to  he  sent  into  Canada, 
Mexico  and  Central  America  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  hostility  to 
European  intervention.  Dangers  from  abroad  would  destroy  the 
centrifugal  forcesat  home,  ?.:\d  the  Union  would  be  saved.  When 
this  proposal  was  quietly  put  aside  by  the  president,  and  Seward 
perceived  in  Lincoln  a  chief -executive  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name, 
he  dropped  into  his  proper  place,  and  as  secretary  of  state 
rendered  services  of  inestimable  value  to  the  nation.  To  prevent 
foreign  statea  fnm  giving  oflidal  recognition  to  the  Confedetacgr 
was  tho  task  of  tho  hour,  and  in  this  be  was  snooaiihiL  WMtebt  • 
did  oot  mcoeed  kt  ptevcathig  the  French  oocnpotlDa  of  Meafce 
or  the  escape  of  tlie  Confederate  ouiaer  "Akbaina'*  from 
England,  his  diplomacy  prepared  the  way  for  a  future  adjtjst- 
ment  satisfactory  to  the  United  States  of  the  difficulties  with 
these  powers.  While  his  trc.uy  with  lx>rd  Lyons  in  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade  conceded  to  En:?!ar.d  the  risht  of 
search  to  a  limited  extent  in  African  and  CjLij.n  w.i!.  r4,  he 
secured  a  similar  concession  for  American  war  vessels  from  the 
British  government,  and  by  his  course  in  the  Trent  Affair  he 
virtually  committed  Great  Britain  to  the  American  atiittide  with 
regard  to  this  right. 

On  the  5lh  of  April  1865  Seward  was  thrown  fren  hiacurisfB 
and  severely  injuicd.  Hiae  days  later,  while  lying  iB  at  his  home 
at  Washington,  he  was  attacked  by  one  lev  is  Powell,  alias 
Pa\  nc,  a  (ellow-conspirator  of  John  Willies  Booth,  at  the  same 
lime  that  Lincoln  was  assassinated.  The  secretary's  son, 
Frcdcnck  W.  Seward,  and  three  other  persons  who  came  to  his 
assistancj;,  were  al^o  woumJe  i  Ijy  the  assailant.  Seward's  wife, 
an  invalid,  received  such  a  shodi  that  she  died  within  t«*0 
months,  and  his  only  daughter,  who  witnessed  the  assault,  nevor 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  scene  and  died  within  the  year. 
Se  ward  gradually  regained  Ms  health,  and  renained  in  the  cabinet 
of  Prasidsnt  JolittMa  «atil  Ifco  ta^kmOm  of  his  tern  In  M9, 
In  the  straggle  between  the  Executive  and  Congress  over  the 

method  of  reconstruct  in  R  the  Southern  States,  Seward  sided 
with  Johnson  and  thus  shared  some  of  the  obloquy  bestowed 
upon  that  unfortunate  president.  His  greatest  work  in  this 
|Krio<l  was  the  purchase  of  Alaska  from  Russia,  in  1867.  He 
also  negotiated  treaties  for  the  purch.osc  of  the  Danish  Wtst 
Indies,  the  Bay  of  Samana,  and  for  American  control  of  the 
isthmua  of  Panama;  but  these  were  not  ratified  by  the 
Senate.  After  retaining  to  private  life,  Sewaid  spent  two 
yean  and  n  half  in  tiavd  end  died  at  Avboni  on  tbe  toth  of 
October  1872. 

His  son,  FBFDKaiCK  WattAJt  Scwaso,  was  bom  in  Auburn, 
New  York,  on  ihc  Sth  of  July  1S50,  Rradualcd  at  Union  College 
in  1849  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Rochester,  N.Y.,  in  1S51. 
from  iSxi  to  iS6t  he  was  one  of  the  editors  and  owners  of  the 
Albany  Exxning  Journal,  and  during  his  father's  term  at  the  head 
of  the  State  Department  he  was  assistant  secretary  of  state. 
He  served  in  tbe  New  York  Assembly  in  187s,  and  from  1877 
Jo  tSSs  was  aiala  airiitaaft  Moctaiy  of  nanub,  Ktm  itSi  ha 
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devoted  his  lime  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  and  to  lecturing 
and  writing. 

The  best  biography  of  Seward  is  that  by  Frederic  Bancroft,  Tkt 
Lift  of  WiUiam  H.  Sevard  (a  v<A*.,  New  York,  1900) :  we  alto.  The 
Ltfe  and  Worlu  of  WtUiam  H.  Seward  (5  vols.,  new  cd.,  BoMon.  1881), 
edited  by  Geom  E.  Baker i  W^iam  H.  Stmardi  am  Amiabiopaphy 
from  iSot  lo  t834,  «iM  s  Momeir  of  kis  emd  StUtHoiu  from  hu 
LMen  U  vols.,  New  York,  1891),  byhU  *on,  Frederick  W.  Seward; 
WilUam  H.  Seward's  Travels  around  Ike  World  (New  York,  1873),  by 
hia  adopted  daughter,  Olive  R.  Seward;  Linco/n  and  Seward  (New 
York.  1874),  by  Gideon  \Vellc«;  and  William  llmry  Snrard  (new 
«).,  Boston,  1899),  by  T.  K.  Lothrop,  in  the  "  American  Statesmen 
Scries." 

SEWELL,  WILLIAM  {1S04-1S74),  EngUsh  divine  and  author, 
was  bora  at  Newport,  Isle  of  W'iKht,  on  the  ajrd  of  January  1804, 
the  son  of  a  solicitor.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  and 
Mcrton  College,  Oxford,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Exeter  College 
in  i8a7,  and  from  1831-1853  ms  •  tutor  tbcra.  From  1836- 
1841  iM  «M  Wlyte^  FkofaMor  d  IConl  PUkKpby.  SewcU, 
who  took  balfy  ot&en  in  1830^  ma  a'  Mead  «f  ttitr,  Newman 
and  Keble  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Traetaiba  Bwvement,  but 
sul)sc<;ucnt!y  consiiU  rcd  that  the  Tractarimi  htncd  too  much 
tow.irds  Rome,  nr.d  ^li.■^-':<'^:iatc(i  himself  from  them.  When, 
however,  in  1849,  J.  FrouiU:  published  his  Nemesis  of  Faith, 
ScwcU  denounced  the  wickedness  of  the  book  to  his  cl.i-"is,  and, 
when  one  of  his  pupils  confessed  to  the  possession  of  a  copy, 
seized  it,  tore  it  to  pieces,  and  threw  it  in  the  fire.  In  184J  he, 
with  some  friends,  founded  at  Kathfarnham,  near  Dublin,  St 
ColumtNi'a  CoJIcfe^  dcaigned  to  be  a  aort  o(  Imh  Eton,  sad  in 
1849  helped  to  wuA  Radtey  CoIleRe.  Seadl't  fntentioB  was 
that  each  of  these  schools  should  be  conducted  on  strict  High 
Church  principles.  He  was  originally  himself  one  of  the  managers 
of  St  Columba,  and  sub-warden  of  Radlrv,  hut  his  business 
management  was  not  successful  in  either  cast-,  and  his  personal 
responsibility  for  the  debts  contracted  by  Kadiey  caused  the 
sequestration  of  his  Oxford  fi 'l;]-.v?,liip.  In  iS6j  his  firuincial 
di/iicultics  compelled  him  to  1*  mm-  I  r  gland  for  Germany,  and 
lie  did  not  return  till  iS7a  He  died  on  the  I4lii  ol  November 
1874- 

His  public.ntions  include  translations  of  the  AMmenmon  (i846)t 
Ceorgics  (ibjo  <in.|  1854)  and  Oties  and  Epaies  of  Horace  (i85o):4i» 
Introduflion  l'^  the  Ditilofues  cf  Ptalo  (1841);  Ckrittian  Pclitict 
(1H44):  The  Sr.Unn.  Ikf  Churih  and  th«  UmmnUf  ^  Ol^tld  {ili^^)  •, 

Chriiiian  Vesltgn  of  Creation  (1 861). 

His  elder  brother,  Richard  Cl.muce  Sewell  (1803-1864), 
practised  successfully  as  a  barrister  in  England,  and  then  went 
to  Australia,  where  he  obtained  a  large  rriminal  pnuiirc.  In 
1857  ko  was  appointed  reader  in  law  to  the  Univcr;'ity  of  Mrl- 
bootne.  He  was  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  leg.il  works. 

A  ywmgK  brother,  Hsmiv  Sxwbu.  (1807-1879),  «ho  became 
•  toDdlor,  Kled  In  London  as  Mcictuy  and  dcputy^hoinnan 
of  the  Canteibury  Association  for  the  Gtlonlzation  of  New 
Zealand,  and  eventually  went  out  to  the  colony,  and  in  1854 
was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  In  1856  he  became 
first  premier  of  Xcw  Zealand.  Substqucnily  he  held  the  olTicc 
of  attorney-general  (iSOi-iSO;)  and  minister  of  justice  (1864- 
1865  and  1869-1872).  In  iS;6  he  returned  lo  England,  where 
be  died  on  the  14th  of  May  1879. 

Another  brother,  Janes  Edwards  Seweu.  (1810-1903), 
irsidcn  of  New  College,  Oxford,  was  educated  at  Winchester 
and  Hew  €Mltge.  In  1830  ho  became  a  fellow  of  his  College, 
and  praclfeatly  paned  the  test  of  bit  Hfe  there,  being  elected 
to  the  headship  in  i860.  The  first  University  Commiision  had 
just  rck-aji  J  the  colleges  from  the  fetters  of  their  original  statutes, 
and  Sewell  was  called  on  to  determine  his  attitude  towards  the 
Strong  reforming  party  in  New  College.  Though  himself  instinc- 
tively conservative,  he  determined  that  it  was  his  duty  to  give 
effect  to  the  desire  of  the  majority,  with  the  result  that  New 
Cdlcfe  led  the  way  in  the  general  reform  movement,  and  from 
bdng  one  of  the  amalleat  became  tbe  aecond  largest  college  in 
<hdord.  Sewdl  was  vIce^banceDor  of  tbe  univeisily  1874- 
1878.  He  died  in  his  ninety-third  year  on  the  J9th  of  January 
1903,  ha\nng  been  warden  for  43  years,  and  was  interred  in  the 
College  cloisters. 

A  lister,  Euzabctu  MissiMC  Ssweu.  (181^-1906),  was  the 


author  of  Amy  Herbert  and  many  other  High  Church  novels, 
and  of  several  <!evoiional  tiooks.  An  edition  of  bar  fmitt  Ma 
published  in  eleven  volumes  (1886). 

SEWER,  a  large  drain  for  carrying  away  by  water  eaereta  and 
other  refuse,  known  tbciefore  collectively  as  "sewage"  (see 
SzWKKACE  bdow);  ako.  In  a  wider  and  older  sense,  the  term 
for  oonduita  rndi  as  aia  wed  ibr  the  draining  of  the  fens,  or  of 
the  water-ooniMS,  sea-defences.  &c,  over  which  the  local 
authorities,  known  as  commissioners  of  sewers,  exercise  jurisdic* 
tion.  In  English  law  a  "  sewer,"  as  distinguished  from  a  "  drain," 
is  that  which  carries  away  the  sewage  of  more  houses  or  other 
biuldings  than  one.  Many  fanciful  derivations  of  the  uord 
have  been  given,  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  word  is 
from  O.  Fr.  seuioiere,  Med.  Lat.  saveria,  the  sluice  of  a  mill-pond, 
from  the  Late  Lat.  ex-cquaria,  a  means  of  conducting  water  out 
of  anything;  this  is  paialleled  by  £og>  "  ewer,"  a  water-jug, 
whicb  nndowrtcdiy  cones  from  Ofmia,  thiougb  O.  ft.  twe, 
for  water,  mod.  eau. 

The  old  name  "  sewer,"  for  a  table  attendant  who  placed  and 
removed  the  tohss  fnm  the  tabbh  acted  as  waiter,  Ac«  okmi  be 
disiinguishsd.  In  fho bousshold  oediaanocs of  Edwara  II.  the  word 
so<-m to  appear  in  tho iaim  eMiwr,  and  in  those  of  Edward  IV.  aa 

^nc^r,  an  officer  of  (he  hoMchoM  who  tupeflntendcd  the  serving 

ol  a  hanrjiiet.    Asseour  represents  O.  Fr.  asseoir,  toicat,  SK,  Lai« 

amdere.    The  word  was  t-.jr'.y  (  jnntLteiJ  «iih  "  seWS **  OT  " SeW," 

juice,  broth,  pottage,  cognate  with  suius,  juice. 

SEWERAGE,  a  general  term  for  the  process  of  s>'stematicany 
ooUccttng  and  removing  the  fouled  iratcc-«upply  of  a  oommtwity. 
Tbe  matter  to  be  dean  wilb  may  conveniently  be  clisilfied  aa 

made  up  of  three  parts:  (i)  excreta,  consisting  of  urine  and 
faeces;  (?)  slop-water,  or  the  discharge  from  sinks,  basins,  baths, 
&c.,  and  the  waste  water  of  industrial  processes;  (3)  surface 
water  due  to  rainfall.  Before  the  use  of  underground  tonduits 
became  general,  the  second  and  ihinl  i  <inL-: i'. utnts  were  f  1  nin-.i mly 
allowed  to  sink  into  the  neighbouring  ground,  or  to  find  their 
way  by  surface  channels  to  a  watercourse  or  to  the  sea.  The 
first  constituent  was  conserved  in  middens  or  pits,  cither  together 
with  the  dust,  asbes,  kitclwn  waste  and  solid  waste  fencnOy  or 
separately,  and  was  caiiied  amor  ftom  time  to  time  to  be  spiled 
as  manure  to  the  land.  In  more  modem  time*  tbe  pits  in  which 
excrement  was  collected  took  the  form  of  covered  tanks  called 
cesspools,  and  with  this  modification  the  primitive  system  of 
conservancy,  with  occasional  removal  by  carts,  is  still  to  be  found 
in  many  towns.  Even  where  the  plan  of  removing  excrement 
by  sewers  has  been  ad<t[itcd,  the  kitchen  wa^Ie,  aslu><  a:id  solid 
refuse  is  still  treated  by  collecting  it  in  pails  or  bins,  whose 
contents  are  removed  by  carts  either  daily  or  at  longer  intervals, 
tbe  refuse  frequently  being  burned  in  dcstructon  (f.v.).  It 
tbenCsvD  Ibnns  no  part  of  tbe  nearly  lik|uid  sewage  wbidk  tho 
other  coatthuents  imite  to  form. 

Tbe  ibst  constituent  is  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view 
the  most  valuable,  and  from  a  hygienic  p.  ir.t  of  view  the  most 
dangerous,  element  of  sewage.  Even  ht.ili  liy  excreta  decomp<ise, 
if  kept  for  a  short  time  after  they  are  produced,  and  Ri\e  rise  to 
noxious  gases;  but  a  more  serious  danger  proceeds  from  the  fact 
that  in  certain  cases  of  sickness  these  products  are  charged 
with  specific  germs  of  disease.  Speedy  removal  or  destruction 
of  excTcmcntal  sewage  is  therefore  imperative  It  may  be  re- 
moved in  an  mwiised  state,  either  in  pails  or  tanks  or  (with  tbe 
aid  of  pneumelie  presaurr)  by  pipes;  or  it  may  be  dcfaccated 
by  mixture  with  dry  earth  or  anhes;  or,  finally,  it  may  be 
conveyed  away  in  sewers  by  gravitation,  after  the  addition  of 
a  relatively  large  vc  lume  of  water.  This  last  mode  of  disposal 
is  termed  the  water-carriage  system  of  sewerage.  It  is  the  plan 
now  usually  adopted  in  towns  which  have  a  sufTicient  water 
supply,  and  it  is  probably  the  mode  which  best  meets  tbe  needs 
of  aiqr  lti|e  oommoniiy.  The  sewoa  wMch  cany  the  diluted 
auicta  lerva  abo  to  take  slop-water,  and  may  or  may  not  be 
used  to  icmove  the  surface  water  due  to  rainfall.  Hie  watcr> 
carriage  system  has  the  disadvantage  that  much  of  the  agri- 
cultural value  of  sewage  is  lost  by  its  dilution,  while  the  volume 
of  foul  matter  to  be  disposed  of     {"in  atly  incrca-cd. 

L  CoLLEcnoM  or  Sewacs.— House  drains,  that  is  to  say, 
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those  parts  of  the  domestic  s>'5tem  of  lir.iin.iRc  whicli  extend 
{com  Uw  Mil-pipes  and  waste-pipes  to  tbe  sewer,  arc  grnrrally 
latflOewarc  pipes  having  a  di&mctcr  of  4  in.,  6  in., 
1 9  flV  X3  iikt  acsocdiOB  to  the  estimated  amount  o( 
watte  to  be  removed.  Irt 
ordiauy  domestic  dweiUnss 
there  b  ntfdy  any  occasion 
to  use  pipes  of  a  greater 
diameter   than   6  in.,  and 
this  only  for  the  rr.jin  drain, 
the  branches  and  sin);lc  lines 
of  piping  being  4  in.  in  dia- 
Fla  I.— Siooeware.  mtw.   It  is  a  giwd  rule  to 

make  the  pipes  and  other  fittings,  such  as  channels  and  bends,  as 
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in  diuMtcr  at  possible,  having  dua  icganl  to  cOdcnt 
Soch  a  dfabi  b  iiMic  cteudy  ^MU  «aa  too  Inie  for  iu 

a  that  it  is  more  thon 

 „  jining  at  a  much  fastei 

throofti  OM  only  partial^  f  oIL 
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capacity. 

purpose,  in  that  it  is  more  thoroughly  flushed  when  in  use,  the 
sewage  running  at  a  much  faster  speed  through  a  full  pipe  than 

For  this  reason  a  pipe  having 
too  great  a  capacity  for  the 
work  it  has  to  do  is  liable  to 
become  corroded  by  sedi- 
ment deposited  tiaos  donly 
moving  waste. 

The  pipci  are  made  in  j  ft. 
length*  and  arc  formed  with 
a  socket  at  one  end  into 
whi^h  (he  Ktrai^ht  end  o( 
ihc  next  piiK-  fit*  loosely. 
This  is  wedged  in  position 
a  htife  gadcct  and  the  ranainlng  tfMce  then  cantatfy  filled 
wnh  neat  PonUnd  ccfneni  (fig.  i).  pjpca  are  made  also  with  a 
bituminous  substance  in  the  socket  and  arouM  the  spigot  end,  and 
by  merely  pu-hine  the  one  into  the  other  the  joint  is  made.  The 
bitumen  is  curved  to  allow  scU  adjustmont  to  any  tlight  tettle- 
ment.  »  th.it  damage  to  the  j<iint  is  avoided  (fig.  a).  A  com- 
posite joint  may  be  used  having  the  bitumen  lining  reinfofced  with 
tlw  onttasty  PoctfaMid  csatent  filling  (f^.  3).  This  tyn  is  aome- 
whataMia  aapsnma  tkaa  Om  ordinary  jointing,  but  ft  makes  a 
BOMrfol  and  cffKliva  maawrlwa.  The  method  of  connecting  two 
had  ptpat  by  a  **  wiped  solder  joint  "  is  shown  in  fig.  a.  Tvi.  s 

•hows  the  method  01  1 


no. 


I'ajolat. 


connect 

ing  a  lead  pipe  into  the  socket 
of  a  stoneware  one,  a  brass 
sleeve  piece  or  ferrule  being 
used  to  give  the  necessary 
stiff  nets  to  the  end  of  the  lead 
pipe.  This  arrangement  is 
Ircoiiently  used,  for  example, 
at  the  base  of  a  loil-nipe  at  it» 
junction  with  the  nrain.  In 
the  next  figure  (fig.  t>)  the 
lead  pifie  ha<.  a  braNS  socket 
attached  to  it  to  take  ihe  plain  en'l  o(  a  ■stoneware  (lijic.  This 
form  of  connexion  is  used  between  a  water-closet  and  a  lead  trap. 
The  ioiat  shorn  io  figs.  3  and  6  is  siimiUrly  mado  whm  aa  bon  pipe 
bsiMitiiisd  iarasUMiewafa 00a,  but  instead  of  tb»  ranlaad  cement 
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mill  It  till 


FlO.  3. — Composite  Joint. 


tlliafcmA 
tfflhtjotBt. 


had  h  Msd  and  caiefully  caulked  to  form  a  water - 


In  (he  water-carriage  system  of  drainage  each  house  has  its 
omt  network  of  dratn-pipca  laid  under  tlw  ground,  into  which 
aic  taken  the  mate-pipn  widch  had  from  the  closets,  urinals. 

■inka,  lawatory  basins,  and 
rain-water  and  other  gtilhys 
within  and  about  thejiouse. 
The  many  branches  are 
gathered  into  one  or  nmrr 
manholes,  and  connexion  is 
finally  made  by  means  of  a 
single  pipe  with  the 
from  the  sewer  u  prevented 
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nc  4.— Lead-wiped  Joint, 
ptiblic  sewer.  Gas 


from  tmeiini  the  house  dniaa  by  a  diicoanecting  trap  liicd 
in  the  maiMte  neaiest  the  entrance  to  the  sewer.  The 


tundamaatal  maxims  of  house  sanitation  are  first,  that  there 
•haU  be  complete  disconnexion  between  the  pipes  within  and 
without  the  house,  and  second,  that  the  drainage  shall  be  so 
constructed  as  to  allow  for  the  free  admission  of  air  in  order 
to  secuie  the  thomwh  ventilation  o(  aU  parts  of  the  system 


and  avoid  the  possibility  of  the  accumuln!  ion  of  gas  in  any  of  the 
waste-  or  drain  pipes.  The  drains  must  be  planned  to  conduct 
the  waste  material  from  the  premises  as  quickly  as  possible 
without  leakage  or  deposit  by  the  way.  The  pipes  sbotild  be 
laid  fn  atiaight  lines  from  point  to  point  to  true  gradients  of 
bstvacB  tt0  4tn.in  toft,  juactiooa  with  biaach  pipes  and  any 
beads  aeomary  ahotiM  be  gstheicd,  aa  far  as  pniietieabh,  hi 
inspection  chambers 

lead  pipe  Vbro«^ 


fitted  with  open  channels 
instead  of  closed  pipes. 
This  allows  of  easy  in- 
spection and  testing,  and 
provides  means  of  access 
for  the  drain-rods  in 
casesof  blockafle.  Soa»> 
timea  it  h  d«iind»  for 

of  acoaomy  or  othacwha,  to  amid  the  use  of  a  manhdh 


Fln.Sr-UadiBio 


at  a  change  of  direction  inthe  drain.  A  branch  pipe  which  may 

have  a  specially  shapK-d  junction  for  cleaning  the  pipes  in 
both  directions  is  taken  up  with  a  slo(>e  to  the  ground  or 
tloor  level  and  there  fiiiishcd  wilb  an  air-light  co\cr  »hirh 
may  be  removed  to  allow  the  introduction  of  drain-rods 
should  the  pipes  become  blocked.  •  JVMtloaa  Of  one  pipe  with 
another  should  be  made 

c<gi<;it/a<M»/''^'f:s;,«Mnwt  jt 


the  directioa 


obliqudy  in 
of  the  floor, 
pipea  should  be 
a  bed  of  concrete  not  less 
than  6  in.  thick  and 
benched  up  at  the  sides 
with  concrete  to  prevent 
any  movement.  When  such 


Fig.  6. — Stoneware  into  Lead. 


Flo.  7. — Iioa  Spigot  ami  Socket  Joint. 


pipes  pass  under  a  building  they  should  be  entirely  surrounded 
by  a  concrete  casing  at  least  6  in.  in  thickness.  No  dnia 
should  lie  under  a  building  if  it  ■  poasibk  to  avoid  it,  for  injury 
is  very  liabh  to  occur  through  some  slight  settlement  of  the  build* 
ing,  and  in  a  porithm  such  that  the  smcBt  tKifftal  from  the 
damaged  pipe  would  ihe  up  through  the  floor  mo 
this  would  be  an  especially  serious  matter.  The  1 
annoyance  of  having  the 
ground  opened  up  for  the 
repair  of  defects  in  the  pipes 
l)encath  is  another  strong 
argument  against  drains 
being  placed  under  a  I 
Whet*  this  is  icaUy 
sary,  however,  pipea  oft 
iron  are  recommended 
instead  of  the  ordinary  stoneware  pipes,  as  being  stronger; 
being  made  in  lengths  of  6  and  q  ft.,  they  have  a  great  advan- 
tage over  the  ?  ft.  long  stoneware  tubes,  for' the  joints 
of  itii-  l.\;ur  .irc  frcqutpll>  a  -iiurcc  of  weakness.  The  joints, 
fewer  in  number,  arc  made  with  molten  lead  (fig.  7),  or  flanged 
pipes  ace  used  and  the  joints  pocked  with  rabbcr  and  belied 

(fig  8). 

The  principle  of  disconnexion  adopted  between  the  indoor 
and  outdoor  pipes  should 
be  retained  between  the 

latter  and  the  sewer,  and 
the  domestic  system  should 
\>c  cut  off  from  the  public 
drain  by  means  of  a  dis- 
connecting trap.  This  appli- 
ance is  usually  placed  in  a 
small  chamber  or  manhole, 
cai^  of  acccas  (or  iospcctioo.  built  close  to  the  boundary  of  the 
ptembes,  and  m  near  m  poiribk  i«  ihc  mmm  into  whkh  the 
house  drain  dbciuuKS. 

Fig.  o  shows  a  section  and  plan  of  such  a  manhole  built  in  accord- 
anrc  with  the  l,ondon  drainage  by-laws.  There  are  five  inlet*  fmm 
branch  drains  discharging  by  specialIy-»hapc<J  gU/ed  channels  into 
the  main  channel  in  the  centre.  It  will  be  teen  that  in  rase  o< 
it  imtld  be  a  sbnph  matter  to  char  any  of  the  I 
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tlw  dlr>iH«fixh.  The  cap  to  tht  deuinK  arm  fwa  ■  

tqr  which  h  can  be  removed  in  caic  of  Doodiny.  The  channeli  are 
benched  up  at  the  sides  with  cement,  and  the  manhole  ii  rendered 

on  ihc  inside  with  a  cement  linin?.  A  fresh  air  inlet  is  taken  out 
nc.ir  ihc  top  of  the  chamUr  and  is  nttcd  with  a  niiL.i  tl.iij  mli-t  \aKx-. 
The  cover  is  of  cast-iix)n  in  a  cast-iron  frame  shaped  with  Rroovcs 
to  afford  a  double  teal,  the  f^roove*  being  filled  with  a  compciMtion 
ct  tallow  and  fine  sand.  Where  there  is  a  danger  of  a  backflow 
from  the  sewer  due  to  it»  becoming  flooded,  a  hinged  flapaboaU  b« 
placed  at  the  junction  of  drain  and  lewer  to  prevent  MWIgB  frOB 
entcriiiK  the  house  drain.  A  ball  trap  designed  for  this  purpose  ma^ 
be  used  in  place  o(  a  fbp,  and  is  more  satisfactory,  for  the  latter  is 
liable  to  become  corroded  and  work  stiffly.  In  the  ball-trap  appliance 
the  flowing  bark  of  the  sewMe  forces  a  copper  ball  to  fit  tightly 
against  the  drain  outlet,  the  hall  dropping  out  of  the  way  of  the  flow 
dinCtly  the  iuv.%urc  lb  rtlaXLxl. 

The  water  carria^^L'  system  of  drainage  is  undoubtedly  the 
nearly  fxric^^t.  yd  devised.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  very 
costly  tystcm  to  insuU  wiUi  iu  netimk  of  sewm, 
stations,  and  unqfeiiMnlt  for  depositing 
tb«  wmae  either  ia  Uie  aea  «c  dTCr»  «r  OMft  the  hud 
«r  *'ae«agB  fum."  la  wmtay  dlMfktt  lad  man  towH  and 
viBafes,  bowevtr,  excnta  m  of  tea  collected  ia  nuQ  vends 
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and  removed  in  tank  caits  and  deposited  upon  the  land.  The 
dry-earth  system  introilutLd  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Moule  (1801- 
x88o),aod  patented  in  i860,  takes  advantage  of  Iheoiiditingeffect 
nUch  a  porous  substance  such  as  dry  eutfa  oertt  by  bringing 
aay  with  wUck  H  it  adxed  lata  ladaialc  caotact  with  the 
air  coatuaed  b  Its  pores.  Hie  syetcoi  b  ol  rather  Baihed 
application  from  the  fact  that  it  leaves  other  constituents  of 
sewage  to  be  dealt  with  by  other  means.  But  so  far  as  it  goes 
it  is  excellent,  and  where  there  is  no  general  system  of  water- 
carriage  sewerage  an  caxth-closct  will  in  careful  hands  give 
perfect  satisfaction.  Numcrou.s  forms  of  c.^rth  clostl  arc  sold 
in  which  a  suitable  quantity  of  earth  is  autoaulically  thrown 
iDiO  tbe  pan  at  each  time  of  use  (fig^  nj^  b«t  a  tel  filled  with 
dqr  flvih  aad  a  haad  aootip  will  aaiwer  the  puipoet  acarljr  es 
wja.  A^taDBuAoNdlBtoimMdwentiatntof  EoMpc 


FlC  la— Alb  or  Eaxtb-Claaet. 


is  lo  collect  excrement  in  air  tight  vaults  which  are  emptied 
at  intervals  into  a  tank  cart  by  a  suction  pump.  Another 
pneumatic  system  adopted  on  the  c»ntinent  has  the  ''*f*r^t 
at  individual  houses  per- 
manently connected  with 
a  central  reservoir  !  > 
pipes  throngb  which  the 
eoatcata  of  Oa  fmaer 
are  sucked  1^  exhaiisUBg 
air  from  the  iteeivoir  at 
the  central  station. 

Newly  Uid  drains fbould 

U-  '..itc'[ul!y  letted  bcfote 

thi:  tn  nchi-s  .ir<? 
tiUrr!  ir.  to.Jetcct 
anydcfcctsintbe 

pipee  at  Joiate> 
should  be  Blade  md  and 

the  test  again  appUed  until 
the  whole  aysteai  is  in 

perfect  order.  Cement 
)i)!rit»  should  be  allowed 
to  set  for  at  least  forty- 
eight  hours  licforc  the  tcit 

is  rnade.^  There  are  x-veral  methods  of  testing.  For  the  stone- 
v^.irc  drains  laid  under  the  ground  the  xcaUr  test  is  generally  adoMcd« 
After  the  lower  end  of  the  length  of  drain  to  be  tested  has  Mca 
Mrcurcly  stoppefl  (fig.  11}  the  drain  is  filled  with  water  from  its  upper 
111  J  until  the  de»ired  prevfture  is  obtained.  To  obtain  the  required 
head  of  water  extra  Icngthfi  of  pipe  are  (omctime*  taken  up  tempor- 
arily at  the  upper  end  uf  the  drain  or,  as  an  alternative,  both  «ids 
u(  the  pipe  may  be  plugged  and  wati  r  introdm  ed  under  prc*f.urc  by 
a  force  pump  through  a  amall  aperture  provided  in  the  plug.  The 
exact  pressure  may  then  be  ascertained  by  a  water  pre«»urc  gauge. 
An  escape  of  water  through  loaie  defective  portioo  of  the  drain  ia 
indicated  by  the  subudcnce  of  the  level  of  aw  water  in  the  upper 
pirt  of  the  dniin  or  l>y  a  diminution  of  the  fill— III  abowa  by  tba 
^1  .-^i:  riiiMi  thedcfcct  mustbelocatedaadnflMdiadaiiddwaiaia 
r  csted  until  all  weak  points  arc 
niiMtrd.  This  prixrsH  niuvt  be 
iLjicated  in  each  section  of  the 
diaiaaflB  aweleai  aatil  the  whole  is 
fouad  to  o»  aoand  and  tit^ht.  It 
is  not  necesaary  to  test  drains  laid 
with  ordinary  socket  joints  made 
ill  cement  with  a  greater  prcMun- 
than  is  obtained  witn  a  5  ft.  or  6  ft. 
h<ad  of  water.  A  foot  head  of 
water  gives  at  ita  baw  a  pressure 
Lif  '^33  tti  per  square  inch,  so  that  a 
head  of  6  ft.  would  result  in  a  pres- 
sure of  just  o\-cr  i\  lb  per  squarr 
iin  h.  C■a^t•iron  drain-pipes  with 
lai.lked  lead  joints  will  withstand  a 
)'T,  ssurc  of  nearly  90  fh  per  K^uan 
II  h  of  internal  surface,  but  in  a  lual  prartice  it  is  suffirient  if 
they  are  tested  with  a  pressure  of  lu  lb  or  say  a  head  of  30  to  24  It. 

The  ttmnphmc or  otr teil b aometimes appbed  inatead of  t he  uati  r 
teat.  The  drain  ia  plugged,  as  la  the  hittrr,  and  air  ia  then  pom ycd 
into  the  pipes  until  the  deairedpressure  is  ret-it'tered  by  the  ^auge 

attached  to  the  apparatUSb  _  Tnia  pressure  ^.S<'ul<l  tx-  maintained 
«irhout  appreciabfc  diminution  for  a  .'tiiiul.iied  i>eriod  before  the 
d    in^i  are  passed  as  sound. 

lie  imi  trc  Uit  is  generally  used  for  1e^tiIlK  vertical  shafts  such  as 
fr  ;ii[H  y  ,,nd  ventilators  to  «hich  xhv  w.iur  ti  -x  rxniiot  Ix;  con- 
VI  :iiciuly  applied  owinj;  to  the  c»;e!^sivc  pressure  pro<luced  at  the 
lowier  portion  of  the  pipe  by  the  head  of  water.  It  ia  applied  by 
stopping  the  ends  of  the  pipe*  and  introducing  smoke  by  a  dnia 
rocitct  or  by  a  smoke-producing  m  tchtrio  u  hirh  forces  VoluaMS  e( 
thick  smoke  through  an  aperture  ni  the  btoii|icr.  The  pipes  aad 
joints  are  then  carefully  inspected  for  any  1  viili  nre  of  loakagc. 

The  t(tnt  tesi  is  oceasionally  emplo>ed  lor  k  -.lin^  ".oil  ar.d  \cntiLat- 
ing  pipes,  but  the  apparatus  must  Ix-  c.iri  fully  liandled  tu  avoid  the 
material  being  spilt  in  the  building  nnd  thus  misleading  the  operator. 
The  test  is  made  by  introducing  into  the  drain  some  substance 
possessing  a  powerful  odour  such  as  oil  <  >(  pir^ipirrrr.int,  calcium  carbide 
or  other  suitable  material,  and  trat  in^-  uny  dcirct  by  means  of  the 
escaping  o<lour.  This  is  not  so  effective  a  nii  tlnxl  as  the  snioke  tc«t, 
as  there  is  more  difficutty  in  locatin:.;  kakaKt"?-.  G  jIIl-vs,  tr.i[v,  and 
other  similar  fittings  should  be  tested  by  pourinK  in  w.il<  r  .iiid  ob- 
serving whether  siphonaRe  or  un^ealini;  occurs.  This  of  course 
will  not  happen  if  the  appliancea  are  of  good  design  and  properly 
veotilated.  Aeettteef  a  diaiapjuK  or  stopper  is  abowa  ia  11. 
It  hM  a  baad  «  tadh  infter  wUA  flveiada.  i^iea  the  eerew  j* 


Fta.  ii^Diaia  Stopper. 


the 


I  Biceaee  tigbtiy  ^geiaet  the  Mde  of  the  diaiiMilpa.  In 
«l  tka  fhn  It  a  ttntA  tftttm  iMdk  aOoira  for  eoMhe 
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tefting  and  al«o  allows  the  water  grarlually  to  cvnpc  after  a  test  by 
water. 

Exiiting  draint  which  have  become  defective  and  ivquirc  to  be 

ualeM  advmntiie  to  taJBendT «  metlnd  whkb,  it  b  dumed.  reniaera 
it  pouible  to  make  them  permanently  watertight  m  as  to  withstand 
the  water  te«t  under  pressure,  and  at  the  same  time  to  disinfect  them 
and  the  surrounding  subsoil.  This  end  is  accomplished  with  the  aid 
of  patent  machines  whidi  on  K-ins  n.!-.*-!  tliri.>uch  the  <]rain  |>i|)c 
first  remove  all  obitructions  am!  arrumulations  o(  foul  matter  and 
then  th'ituiis'iiy ''>"-in5c  and  <li'-iiif(^  t  it,  s.iiiir.tting  the  outside  con- 
crete and  contaminated  soil  adjacent  tu  any  leak  with  strong  dis- 
iafmaata.  SubMqueatly,  kMded  with  the  best  Portland  cement, 
•Wther  BMdune  u  puiad  tlumigfa  the  drain,  and,  by  powerful 
eVMlly-distributcd  drcuUr compression,  force*  the  cement  into  ever>' 
hnle,  crack  or  crevice  in  the  pipes  and  joints.  I  hi»  wi>rk  ka\cs  the 
inner  surface  of  the  pipes  perlcctly  clean  and  jinmnh.  After  the 
usual  time  has  Ix^n  allowed  for  the  c<  tiu  iit  t.)  -set  the  air  test  is 

•ppliodi  and  the  drain  is  claimed  to  lie  ct|ual  to,  if  not  better  than,  a 
new  drain.  U  c  i  i>e  the  in— dltfalll  ii  Mt  dis- 
turbed by  the  |>ruccas,  and  the  iiiK  of  tettteinent, 

t which  is  often  the  cause  of  leaky  drains,  is 
remote. 

Every  sanitary  fitting  should  be  traprxxl  by  a 
tond  m  the  wastc-piri*';  this  is  jiencrally  made 
separately  and  fixed  up  near  totnc  sink, 
Trmp*.  cln-tet  or  basin,  as  tnc  case  may  be. 
The  traps  of  srnall  wastes  such  as  those  of  sinks 
and  lavmtdriM  ihouid  to  fitted  with  a  brass  screw 
cap  to  facilitate  dearinf  when  a  stoppage  occurs. 
Their  object  is  to  hold  a  quantity  of  water  sulTi- 
cicnt  to  prevent  the  access  of  foul  air  throuch 
the  waste-pipe  into  the  house.  The  depth  of  the 
water  "  seal  "  should  not  be  less  than  2  in.,  or  it 
may  become  easily  unsealed  in  hot  weather 
through  the  evaporation  of  the  water.  Unsealing 
may  be  caused,  too,  by  "  siphonagc."  when  a 
number  of  httines  are  attactod  to  the  same  main 
waste  without  the  branchee  tofalg  properly  ven- 
tilated just  blow  each  trap.  The  discharge 
from  one  fittin,;  in  this  m.'*  wouUI  create  a  partial 
vacuum  in  the  other  branrhi-s  and  prvlubly  suck 
the  sealing  water  from  one  or  more  of  the  traps. 
To  obviate  such  an  occurrence  an  "  anti-siphon- 
age  "  pipe  is  fixed  tovina  tU  upper  cod  open  to 
the  air  and  provided  with  faranclies  tapping  such 
waste-pipe  just  below  the  trap.  Then,  with  this 
contrivance,  a  discharge  from  anv  fitting,  instead 
of  causing  air  to  be  sucked  in  ttirough  the  trap 
of  another  fitting,  thereby  breaking  the  seal  and 
allowing  foul  dram  air  to  enter  the  nouse,  merely 
draws  the  necessary  air  through  theanti-siphona^ 


Fio.  la.— Soil 
Pipe  with  Anti- 
dphonage  Pipe. 


pipe,  leavine  the  other  traps  with  their  seals  intact 
Jf^  la).  There  are  many  forms  of  traps  for  use 
tn  dtirerettt  poiitioiM  ahhough  the  principle  and  purposes  of  all  arc 
identical.   TWO  forms  commonly  uw-d  are  known  as  the  5  and  the 
V  trap.  The  bell  trap  and  the  D  trap  arc  obsolete. 
To  collect  the  rain  and  waste  water  from  areas,  yards,  laundrv 
Ottor  Soon  and  -<.imil.ir  |X>»itions  an  open  trapped  guUey  \*  iiw-d. 
It  is  usually  of  stoneware  and  fitted  with  an  open  iron 
O^^r*-     grating  which  admits  the  w  u.  r  (fig.  ij).  Maoy  of  tliese 
gullcys  are  made  too  shallow  and  speedily  gel  cholttd  if  the  water 
they  receive  is  charged  with  Blidor  aaad.  To  obviate  tUa  difieulty 

..ToinvYdter 


Fm.  13.— Gtdley. 


Pko.  14.— DoddnK*!  Slipper  Head. 


ttenMeys  arc  made  with  a  deep  rontniner  .ind  .ire  often  fitfe-1  with  a 
pcrloratra  basket  of  Ralvani/t*!  inm  wliii  h  catches  the  »• 


and  has  a  handle  whirh  allows  f  r 
GuUeys  with  slipper  or  channel  heads  as  t 


iti  easy  n-moval  when  necrsv\r>'. 
ds  as  shown  in  fig.  14  arc  required 
to  to'fitted  ia  some  diitricf  to  receive  the  waste  iram  lialca.  The 


mrrn  waste  water  from  scullery  and  pantry  sinks  contains  much 
grease,  and  should  discharge  into  a  trapped  gulley  specially  con- 
structed to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  grease  into  the  drain  (fig.  i^). 
It  should  he  of  ample  uze  to  contain  sufhcicnt  r.  Id  water  to  solidify 
the  fat  which  enters  it.  This  forms  in  cvikei  11  iVc  -.op «f  ^e  vater 
tad  should  to  irequcntly  tootea  up  and  remo\xd- 


FiG.  IS.— Stonemre  i 
Tnpb 


Great  attention  has  been  directed  to  tte4M|pief  sanitary  fittu 
with  the  object  of  making  them  as  nearly  id^M 
In  the  fixing  of  closets  the  wood 
caaiflga  which  used  to  to  fixed 
around  every  water-doset  am  floiag 
steadily  out  of  use,  their  pbiM 
being  taken  by  a  hinged  seat  sup- 
portixl  on  metal  brackets — an 
arran,;cment  which  allows  every 
part  of  the  appliance  to  be  readily 
cleaned  with  a  cloth.  In  hospitals 
and  similar  institutions  a  form  of 
made  fitted  with  lugs  which 
into  the  wall ;  in  this  way 
support  is  obtained  without  any 
ii'.-.istance  from  the  floor,  which  is 
li'ft  fjiiite  clear  for  sweeping. 
L.i..ii<  ry  t>.ivins  and  sinks  are  al.v.)  supported  OW  catlleseia  Ib  ttt 
same  way,  and  the  wood  enclosures  which  were  fotlBCfly  oftea  fiaed 
around  taeae  appliaacea  am  dow  geaerally  omitted. 

Then  are  several  (Utiact  types  of  water^losets.   Each  t>-pe  b 
made  in  maay  different  patterns,  both  good  and  bad  from  a  sanitary 
point  of  view,  and,  whatever  the  type  decided  ufxm, 
care  is  necessary  in  selecting  to  obtain  one  efficient  and  JL^!^ 
hyj;ienic  in  shajic  ami  wurking.    The  principal  kinds  tl 
closets  now  in  use  ate  the  wasbdown,  siphonic,  valve,  washout  and 

^kdaiM  diiiiilt  (fig.  16)  are  most  oommoaly  used.  They  ai« 
inexpensive  to  toy  aad  to  fix,  and  toing 
made  in  one  pteoe  aad  dmple  in  con- 
struction without  any  mechanical  work 
ing  parts  are  not  liable  to  Ret  out  o( 
order.  When  ,siron^;ly  ni.ide  or  pro- 
tccteil  by  brii  k  or  concrete  work  ihey 
will  stand  very  rough  usage.  The  ot>- 
jactioa  is  ■oatctiaMS  niaad  with  regard 
tomnbdovadsaetattottheyaieaoiiy 
in  action.  This  must  be  allowed  with 


Fic.  16.— Wasbdowa. 


many  patterns,  tot  some  of  tto  latest 

dcsigtis  have  been  gncatlv  iaumved  ia , 
this  respect,  and  when  mad  with  •  1 ' 
open  to  this  objection. 

Siphonic  doieis  (fig.  17)  are  a  type  of  wwhdoWB  hi  which  the  con- 
tents of  the  pan  are  removed  by  atpheafe  acdoa.  aa  after  flush 
amngcmcntprovidingfortheresealifigof thetnVk  ihnyawjiiafliri 
altjr  silent  in  action  and  with  a  flush  of  thiee  galhMU  worh  wy 
satisfactorily.  Where  the  restrictions  of  the  water  companv  require 
the  usual  two  gallon  thl^h  the  ordinar\'  washduwn  jvin  shoula  be  U5<rJ. 
VaiM  dsMtt  (fig.  18}  are  considered  by  many  authorities  oa  saoita- 
■        '    •■         -    ■    jfyf  '   -- 


doB  to  te 


Fig.  17  — Siphook 
Washdowa. 


Fio. !«.— VahCb 


hotels,  and  where  not  subjected  to  the  hardest  wear,  they  an 
doubtcdiy  of  great  value.   They  should  have  a  three  gaOoa 
and  on  this  account  they  cannot  to  used  ia  laaay  diatricta  ~" 
the  water  companies'  regulations  Stipolath^;  that  a  0Mlh  of 
th.in  two  gallons  may  be  used. 

The  washout  ciotH  (fig.  19)  to  a  type  that 
popularity  as  it  has  been  found  by  practical 
experience  to  be  unsanitary^  and  objec- 
tionable. The  standing  water  is  too  shallow, 
and  the  recriving  basin  checks  the  force  01 
the  flush  and  the  trap  is  thtnfof*  6e> 
quently  imixrfectly  clcarc<l. 

Hopper  cioLfls  arc  of  two  kinds — thohMC 
hopper  and  the  ^hort  hopper.  These  am 
the  forerunners  of  the  washdown  closet 
which  tto  atoit  hopper  paa  resembles,  tot 
instead  of  gaa  aad  tiap  mIm  made  in  one 
piaoa  (to  itthv  coawati  01  a  fireclay  or  Fic.  19.—^ 
stoneware  hopper,  with  straight  sloping 
sides  and  centml  outlet  ;ointc<l  to  a  tr.ip  of  load  or  ^■•,^il■r  maT., ni'- 
Tto  joiot  ahouU  to  placed  to  as  to  to  always  kept  uadct  water  by 
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the  9ea\  of  the  tmp.  The  Ion;;  hopper  pan  It  s  most  object ionable 
type  of  cIo!!ct  which  should  be  rigoroiwly  avofcled  as  it  easily  becomes 
loul  and     moit  insanitary.    In  rao»t  districts  its  u»e  is  prohibitoJ. 

A  water-waste  preventer  is  a  »mall  tank  fixed  usually  ^  or  5  ft. 
above  a  clowt  or  urinal  and  connected  therewith  by  a  tiu»hing  pipe 
of  li  in.  or  gnMiriittfrRaldiamcter.  This  utnk  vmiaiiv  contains  » 
■^phon,  and  ite  Knh li  «M»ted  by  pulling  a  chain  wUch  admita 
water  to  the  siphon;  tfc*  coatjcnts  are  then  diachaifed  with  Mine 
foita  down  the  fluthin^  p(pe  into  the  pan  of  the  doaet,  clearing  out 
itt contents  and  replaang  the  fouled  water  with  clean.  The  flushing 
tank  is  automatically  ri'fillcfJ  ui'h  water  liy  n  valve  fitti'ii  with  a 
copper  ball  which  rising  on  the  ■urf.ice  of  the  incoming  water  &huts 
off  the  How  when  the  tank  f'.jll.  Kig.  30  is  a  sectional  drawingof 
one  of  the  latest  patterns  and  clearly  shows  its  construction.  The 
wattMrngtv  I*  Mown  near  the  top  with  the  regulattag  ball  valve 
MtadMd.  Aa  overflow  ia  provided  and  a  pipe  is  led  from  tUa  to  an 
externa]  outlet.  The  capacity  of  the  ordinary  domestic  flushing 
cistern  is  two  gallons,  which  is  the  ni.iximum  quantity  allowed, by 
mhtt  water  companies.  A  three  gallon  Hush  is  much  l>cfteT,  however, 
and  where  thL<.  Urpcr  quantity  is  allowed  »hould  be  ailnpted.  Larger 
tank*  for  ranges  of  closets  or  urinals  are  often  made  to  flush  auto- 
'       Ml.  aad  for  thM  tha  fal*  af  mttr  Mnljr  my  bo 


-Water- Waste  Preventer  for 

(lushing  W.C 

bat  or  vtry  rlow  as  desired,  for  the  siphons  are  so  constructed  that 
«iM  •  dnw-by-drop  WMly  will  otan  •  Adl  flaib. 

The  bsMom  of  no  Xomida  MNiaty  CiNmril  conuin  very  full 
regulatfeoa  lOipoetili|  the  construction  and  fittine  up  of  waler- 
-    ■  •     clowla.  TMac  may  be  summarized  as  follows : — A  water- 

clOiOt  or  urinal  must  be  furnished  with  an  ad«iu,itc 
|5^,**      Stnlting  cistern  distinct  from  any  ciitcrn  UMr>.,i  f  ,r  (ln:i",.i::^; 

water.  The  s<'rvicc  pipe  shall  Iciui  to  iht-  (lu^.!  in^  cistern 
anit  n  it  to  .iriy  other  part  of  the  closet.  The  pifv  iiuKin  ting  the 
cutcrn  with  the  pan  shall  have  a  diameter  of  not  less  than  li  in.  in 
•ny  part.  The  a|>paratus  for  the  application  of  water  to  the  ao- 
pantnt  must  provide  for  the  effectual  flushing  and  cleansing  of  tne 
HMi  and  the  proinpt  and  effectual  removal  therefrom,  and  from  the 
inp  connected  therewith  of  all  solid  and  liquid  filth.  The  pan  or 
baam  shall  be  of  non -absorbent  m.itcrial,  of  such  shape,  capacity  and 
eonitruction  ns  t"  rontiiin  a  suffix  icnt  quantity  of  water  and  to  allow 
all  filth  to  fall  free  of  the  sides  directly  into  the  water.  No  "  con- 
tainer" or  similar  fitting  shall  be  fixed  under  the  pan.  There  shall 
be  fixed  immediately  Iwncath  or  in  connexion  with  the  pan  an 
eflicient  siphon  trap  constructed  to  maintain  a  sufficient  water  seal 
between  tne  pan  and  the  drain  or  soil  pipe.  No  D  trap  or  other 
similar  trap  is  to  be  connected  with  the  apparatus.  If  more  thah 
one  water-closet  is  conn«ctc<l  with  a  soil-pipe  the  trap  of  each  closet 
ehall  be  ventilated  into  the  open  air  at  a  p-iint  a'i  high  as  the  top  of 
the  viil-pipc,  or  into  a  soil-pipe  above  the  hi.;hcst  closet.  This 
ventilating  (or  anti-shiphonage!!  pipe  »hall  lj«  nut  less  than  3  in.  in 
diameter,  and  connected  at  a  point  not  less  than  3  and  not  non  dttn 
12  in.  from  the  highest  part  of  the  trap  (fig.  17). 

Botbs  may  be  m.irle  of  many  different  materials;  copper,  cast- 
traa,  line  and  porcelain  arc  those  most  generally  emploved.  Metal 

baths  has'C  the  Krr.it  .ii!vant,i^;e  of  becoming  hot  with  the 

water,  while  baths  of  [.irreUin  stoneware  and  marble, 
which  arc  bad  conductors  of  heat,  impart  to  the  user  a  sense  of  chilli- 
ness  even  though  the  water  in  the  t>.\th  In.-  h<.it.  Co[  |kt  luths  are 
bc->t;  they  may  be  finished  on  the  inside  by  tinning,  enamelling  or 
nirkcl  plating.  Iron  baths,  usually  tapering  in  shape,  are  very 
popular  and  are  usuSilly  finished  in  enamel,  but  sometimes  tinnea. 
Fig.  Jl  illustrates  a  good  type  of  cast-iron  bath  with  standing  waste. 
A  good  feature  of  this  bath  lie^  in  the  fact  that  all  parts  are  accessible 
and  easily  ckane<l.  Porrt  hin  l  aths  .irc  cumhersonK  and  take  a  long 
time  to  heat,  but  thev  are  i>f!cti  u>cd  for  public  baths.  The  practice 
of  CJicIosinij  the  tijth  wiih  a  wixk]  casing  is  fast  dvine  out;  it  is 
insanLian,'  in  that  it  harl>oars  ilust  .ind  vermin,  (iaths  are  now 
usually  elevated  upon  short  so  that  every  part  of  them  and  of 
thoatyaconl  ioor  and  wall  i»  accessible  for  cleaning. 

Fi|. »  k  a  Mem  of  a  good  type  of  KuHery  nnk.  and  shows  the 
■Mie  aad  tiap  with  bra»  ckafiflt  cap.  Tht  ittiag  ia  oHppwtad 


upon  galvanized  iron  cantilever  bncketi  which  are  built  into  the 
wall. 

Like  cloaets,  urinals  Inve  undergone  much  improvement  in  design 
and  manufacture.  The  U  st  types  arc  of  rUzccI  ware,  and  have 
vertical  curved  backs  and  udes  about  4  ft.  hi^b  with  a  n^m^ 
floahing  rim  raund  tbe^top  end  termiiiatiRg  ui  a  baae 
discharging  into  an  open  glaaed  channel  waste,  which,  ia  the  case  of 
a  range  of  uriailib  ceiketa  the  dischafge  from  all  and  conveys  it  into 


22.— Sink. 


Fio.  31.^ — Both,  with  Standing  Waste, 
a  trapped  gullcy  at  one  end  of  the  ranf;e.  Thin  is  thr  type  usually 
fixed  in  street  convL-:iit-nr  cs  and  similar  [»sitiijns.  I'Litc  and  iron* 
urituls  are  often  lived.  l>ut  there  U  rnnrc  dilhcuky  in  keeping  them 
clean  on  arr.mnt  of  the  -harp  ar^Ie  and  the  unsuitability  of  the 
material.  Urinals  are  seldom  fixed  in  private  bouses  or  ofTicca,  aa 
o<dinary  washdown  ptdwial  clowt  with  htmed  **  tip-u 
serving  every  purpoae.  Such  laats  ai*  often  Mtad  with  I 
weights  to  cause  them  to  lift  avtoaatkally  «hao  oot  In  1 
closet.  Unless  kept  vety  doea  and  wcB  tomei  wMl  ^ 
are  li-'iMe  tu  become  a  niii'ance. 

In  l.Df.ilon  among  olhur  tuvvns  the  system  <  f  Hrainage  is  a  "  com- 
bined "  one.  that  i'.  the  >t(irm  water  and  the  domestic  sewage  and 
waste  is  all  f olln  ti-d  in  ipnc  -j  wer.  Fur  tti.iny  reaving  it  is  more 
satisfactory  to  have  the  two  draiiu  quite  separate.  In  many  districts 
tUatodooe,  but  it  entailstheproviiioBofadoMblaifitBBioirf  ! 
for  each  house,  one  drain  being  pdowidad  fbr  faiMatar.  tkaotfetr  I 
sewage.  Where  combined 
drainage  is  installed  an  ex- 
cess  01  wafer  poured  into 
the  sewers  dunng  a  storm 
often  results  in  back  flow 
and  the  flooding  of  base- 
ments and  cellars  with 
sewage.  Such  aa 
re  nee  might  take 
vihcrc  there  is  a  separate 
'CHcr  ftr  the  storm  water, 
but  in  thi*-  (  the  flooding 
would  lie  v,Ah  compara- 
tively harniie'-t  rain-water 
in-vtead  ol  sewage  asd  fMb 
Figs.  33  and  34  dlOW  tWO 
ground  plans  of  the  same 
hou<«,  a  semi-detached  suburban  residenoe,  one  tvith  combined 
drain^igc  and  the  other  with  scparaie  diatna  lor  •tonB  natcr  aod 

sewage.    In  t>olh  htrurcs  the  rain-waterdtaioa an SfcOWB  la  a dottod 

line,  and  other  drains  in  a  lull  line. 

In  fiK.  J.^,  A  is  a  4  in.  r.ist-iron  rain-water  dnwn-pipc.  D  is  a  4  in. 
ventilatinic-pipe  tattn  up  to  a  point  above  the  budding.  C  is  a 
trapped  guliey  such  as  is  shown  in  fig.  13.  D  is  a  gxilley  wtth  channel 
head  (fig.  14)  into  which  are  taken  the  discharges  from  the  scttlkry 
sink  on  the  ground  flo<jr,  and  from  the  bath  and  lavatory  on  the  first 
floor.  E  is  an  untrapped  manhole,  with  open  channel  bends  and 
scaled  cast-iron  cover,  from  which  any  branch  of  the  drains  can 
ca-ily  lie  cIcarLd  I  n  the  iisc  of  dwin-rwjs.  K  is  a  Kiil-pii'e  from  a 
water-clo.sct  on  the  first  floor,  and  is  carried  up  above  the  roof  to 
serve  as  a  ventilator.  G  is  a  trapped  gulley  as  fig.  13,  taking  tite 
discharge  from  the  rain.water  pipe  over  it  and  servine  also  to  drain 
the_>'ard;  II  and  J  arc  similar  gullcys.  K  is  a  manhole  with  trap 
for  intercepting  the  foul  pses  from  the  sewer  and  preventing  them 
/rom  entenng  the  house  drains.  The  manhole  is  fitted  with  a  sealed 
cast-iron  covxr  and  has  an  inlet  ot  L  with  mica  flap  valve  to  admit 
frc^h  air  to  the  drains;  in  constnteiion  it  is  similar  to  the  one  shown 
in  t'li;.  <).  tiut  has  only  two  bmn.  hcs  entering  it  instead  of  five.  In 
fig.  .^4,  A  is  a  rain-water  pipe  discharging  to  the  gullcy  B,  which  is  un- 
trapped to  allow  of  the  ventilation  of  the  branch  C-B.  C  is  a  length 
of  piping  brought  up  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  finished  with  a 
cap,  which  is  removed  when  it  is  found  neccssarv  to  clear  away  any 
obstruction.  A  special  shaped  junction  here  allows  the  rods  to  be 
pushed  up  either  branch  as  reriuired.  D  and  E  are  trapped  gulleys 
as  already  described.  K  is  an  untrapped  gulley  serving  to  ventilate 
the  drain.  G,  II  and  J  the  s.imc  as  for  fig.  23.  K  is  a  pair  of  man- 
holes built  side  by  side,  one  for  storm  water  ami  the  other  for  sewage. 
Both  are  fitted  with  interceptinc  traps,  and  the  sewage  chamber  is 
ventiLited  hyanairinlct  at  L  as  in  fig.  33.  The  cover  of  the  stonn 
water  manhole  need  not  be  sealed,  and  if  imiwaiy  ooald  bo  itied 
■MiagnwiinaBribeMadtadwinthaloweoft. 
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The  London  by-laws  regulating  drainage  are  very  full  and  are 
strictly  enforced.  They  include  reauirementt  rcf^rding  the  ti<e, 
form,  gradient  and  methods  of  construction  and  repair  of 
drasiWi  toietlwr  with  regulations  affecting  the  design  and 
fixiac  of  tnpa,  fittings  and  other  apparatus  connected 
with  auiitary  arrangements.  Some  of  the  headings  of  the  different 
chuaea  of  the  by-laws  are  subjoined: — water-cloaets;  earth<to«ets; 
dninagO  of  Sub«oil;  drainaKC  of  surfarc  water;  rain-water  pipes; 
nutarillaa  ftc,  for  drains;  bite  of  drains;  drain  to  b<j  Laid  on  hvti  of 
concrete  6  in.  thick;  if  under  buildings  to  lie  encased  with  6  in.  of 
concrete;  drain  to  be  benched  up  with  concrete  to  half  its  diameter: 
fall  of  drain;  joints  of  drain;  drain  to  be  water-tight ;  thicknes*  and 
migklt  of  iron  pipes;  thirknr&s  of  sockets  and  joints  of  stoneware 
pipet;  drains  under  buildings;  composition  of  concrete;  every 
inlet  to  drain  to  tie  tr.ipped;  drain  b<-n<  .>th  w.iU  to  be  protected  by 
arch,  llagstonr,  or  iron  lintel;  drain  ronncctt-^1  with  scwcr  to  he 
trapiwd  .ind  nuMH*  of  a<cc^s  to  trai>  prnviiird;  no  risht-anxt^l 
junt  tiuns  ti)  U'  (iirnv  d  l  ithrr  viTTi(.\l  or  hivriiuntal ;  at  least  t\ko 
uat rapped  openings  to  be  provided  for  ventilation,  each  fitted  with  a 

of  air  equal  in  area  to  that 


grating  or  cowl  with  apertiim  for 


Fig.  33. — "  Combined  "  System.     Tto.  84.—"  SepMVto  "  System. 


of  the  pipe  to  which  it  is  fitted;  vcntilatinn  shaft?  t"  U-  .it  !■  -i-t  4  in. 
in  diameter,  and  if  (Kiv>iM<,-  M  Ix-nds  and  atit;li>  to  be  avoided; 
ventiLitiiis  >haft»  to  \»-  oi  the  -.imu  rn.ilfn.il,  r(jii-.t  ruction  and  weight 
as  soil-pipes;  no  unnctessarj-  inlets  to  drams  to  be  made  witnin 
buildings;  wastc-piix-«>  from  ainka  and  lavatoriea  to  be  of  lead,  iron 
or  ttoneware,  trapped  immediately  beneath  the  fitting;  bell  traps, 
dip  traps  and  D  traps  are  prohibit«l;  waste-pipes  to  discharge  in  the 
open  air  into  a  properly  tranpcd  fjuUi-y ;  M>il-p«pcs  wherever  practic- 
anlo  to  be  situate  out'idc  the  lunlding  and  to  be  of  drawn  lead  or 
hca\'\-  cast-iron;  if  fixcii  internally  tnc  pipes  to  be  of  Itad  with 
wipe»l  jointc;  iron  pijx-s  to  have  Mxket  joints  not  less  than  aj  in.  in 
depth  ami  to  Ix  iv..f  \':  v.  iO\  ioi.lii>n  lead  or  flanged  joints  securely 
bolted  with  some  kuitablc  inMrrtion;  the  soil-pipe  not  to  be  con- 


j  any  rain-water  or  «aat»«ipe,  and  no  trap  to  be  placed 
batinm  Um  aoil-pipe  and  the  drain:  the  aoil-pipe  to  be  circular  with 
miottnMl  diameter  of  not  leas  tnan  3)  in.,  atid  to  be  taken  up  above 
die  building  and  its  end  left  open  a*  an  outlet  for  foul  air;  methods 
of  conneciintt  a  kad  pipe  with  an  iron  one;  connexioii  of  stoneware 
and  lead,  (-onni  xion  of  iron  and  stoneware;  ventilation  of  trap  of 
water-closet  with  an  anti-siphonaRe  pipe  of  not  less  than  a  in. 
diami'ttr  and  wntilatiii  inti>  the  onen  air  or  into  the  soil-pipe  at  a 
point  above  the  highest  fitting  on  the  soil-pipe;  construction  of  slop 


The  by4iw»  respecting  bcnhh  and  building  in  New  York  City  are 
embodied  in  a  large  number  of  clauses.  The  more  detailed  health 
regulations  are  found  in  the  Sanitary  Code  1903.  Thcuc  arc  by-laws 
framed  by  the  T?i',ird  of  Health  under  the  authority  of  section  1 171 
of  the  New  York  t  h.<rtcr  1897.  These  mu»t  be  taken  in  conjuncti  n 
with  the  atatutc  bcarinjc  00  pluinbiag  in  New  York  City  which  was 


made  by  the  Department  of  Boildfnga,  1896,  and  to  which  there  hawt 
been  several  small  amendments.  Section  1 41  di  the  Building  Code 
aUo  deals  with  saniution  and  in  the  Tenement  House  Act  1901, 
1901.  190J,  chap.  4,  Bcca.  91  to  100  inclusive,  dcala  with  wuitaKf 
matters.  From  a  general  poiat  of  view  the  icqnircniata  of  ttn 
American  by-laws  as  to  materials  and  methods  of  coastniction  vary 
in  a  very  slight  degree  from  those  in  force  under  the  Londoa 
authorities.  It  is  in  the  reflations  afTerting  the  execution  of  the 
H.>rk  that  wc  find  a  great  difference,  and  these  in  New  York  are  of 
a  more  stringent  character  than  in  anv  other  capital.  Thus  no 
sanitary,  plumbing  or  UchtinK  work  may  oe  undertaKcn  without  first 
•ubmittim  for  approval  to  the  Department  of  Buildings  complete 
and  suitable  drawings  and  partkulara  of  the  materials  to  be  uaed. 
Such  a  notice  is  necessary  even  in  the  case  of  repairs  and  alteratioaa 
to  existinif  work.  As  a  further  guarantee  of  the  wcirk  being  satia* 
factory  it  is  orilairiLd  that  no  such  work  shall  be  executed  except 
undf-r  tf.f  superintc-ndeiKC  of  ,i  rf^iistrri-i  [ihjmlxT,  K\-cry  master 
plumber  in  the  city  of  New  York  or  others  »iirki:ig  thi  riin  as  sucfa 
must  obtain  a  certificate  of  competency  from  the  bxamination 
Board  and  be  miniiwd  ifnih  every  year  dncioi  the  OMnth  of 
March,  aa  without  audi  eanifitata  or  noaaoe  a»  won  can  be  under* 
taken;  any  person  violatiiw  aiKh  requireinents  aliaU  upon  ctw* 
viction  be  fined  for  each  oaenoe  $290  or  undergo  three  moothi^ 
imprisonment  or  Vxifh,  while  in  the  case  of  any  certificated  plumber 
or  his  employes  wilfully  brealdng,  with  his  knowledge,  any  of  the 
rules^nd^egulaticms  rriauiH|Jtod^^|^and  plumbtgg^thew^j 

fine. 

II.  CONVEYANCI  Of  Sewace. — For  smaJl  sewers,  circular 
pipes  of  f,ha.eA  stoneware  or  of  moulded  cement  arc  used,  from 
6  in.  to  iS  in.  and  even  ao  in.  In  diameter.  The  pipes 
are  made  in  short  lengths,  and  axe  osually  jointed 
by  passing  the  end  or  spigot  of  one  into  the  lodcet  or 
faucet  of  the  next.  Into  Ute  specs  betertea  the  spigot  and 
fancct  •  ring  of  gasiwt  or  tancd  Imap  AouU  be  fsfce^  and 
rest  of  the  space  filled  up  with  cement.  Otbermetliodsof  fobtiaf 
have  already  been  described  and  illustrated.    The  pipes  are 
laid  with  the  spipot  rnds  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  flow, 
with  a  uniform  Kr.idicnt,  and,  where  practicable,  in  straight 
lines.   In  special  positions,  as  under  the  bed  of  a  strcJ-n,  ca*:- 
iion  pipes  arc  used  for  the  conveyance  of  sewage.   Where  the 
CHtadty  of  an  iS-in.  dtcular  pipe  would  be  insuffideat,  boilt 
sewers  are  used  in  place  of  stoneware  pipes.  Tboeani 
circular  or  oval,  but  more  oominoolT  of  an  CB^HVl 
the  invcitorlavet  lideef  the  Kwer  being  a  amaof 
dwrter  ndhia  than  die  arch  or  upper  tide.  The 
advantage  of  this  form  lies  in  the  fact  that  great 
variations  in  the  volume  of  flow  must  be  expected,  and  the  egg- 
srction  presents  for  the  small  or  dry-weather  flow  a  iMirr:3wet 
channel  than  would  be  presented  by  a  circular  sewer  oi  the 
Flp.  as  and  16  fkov  two  I 


Ficfc  as  aad  aft.— Fcnae  ef  Stiaw. 


of  egg-scctions,  with  dhnfndons  eipwed  fa  tenna  ef  tlw 

diameter  of  the  arch.  Fig.  i6  is  the  more  modern  form,  and  h 
the  advantage  of  a  sharper  invert.  The  ratio  of  width  to  Detgi,: 
is  J  to  3. 

Built  sewers  arc  most  commonly  made  of  bricks,  moulded 
to  suit  the  curved  structure  of  which  they  arc  to  form  part. 
Separate  invert  blocks  of  glazed  earthenware,  tcm-cotta  or 
fire-clay  are  often  used  in  combination  with  brickwork.  The 
brick*  are  laid  over  a  templet  aude  to  the  Mctioo  o<  the  mw, 
end  an  croutad  witb  cement.  tUckocM  af  bfidnmk 
for  wwen  over  3  (t.  in  diameter  should  not  be  less  than  9  ia.,  bat 
for  smaller  sewer*  laid  in  good  ground  at  depths  not  acceding 


.••o  ft,  from  ;bc  surface  a  thickncs  uf 


will  sufTicc  if  well 


backed  up  with  concrete.   The  thickness  of  brickwork  for  a 
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r  •(  «qr  iiM  My  bt  delenaiMd  h  fact  bgr  tkc  fgnmh  ir/ioo, 
where  </-<kpUi  of  cacBvstioo  io  feet  aad  r««gtcnMl  radiue 

in  feet. 

An  rgg-shapcd  scwcr,  made  with  two  thicknrsscs  of  brick, 
aaiavert  block,  and  a  concrete  setting,  is  illustrated  in  fig.  17. 

Concrete  is  largely  used  in  the 
construction  of  sewers,  either  in 
combination  with  brickwork  or 
done.  For  tliis  ptupoM  ibe  con- 
Cltlt«Mliltt«tfnMR  $to  7  parts 
of  Hod  and  ffmvd  or  broken 
stone  to  I  of  Portland  cement. 
It  may  be  used  as  a  cradle  for 
or  as  a  backing  to  a  brick  ring, 
or  as  the  vole-  mal  rrial  of  ronsl  rur  • 
tion  by  running  il  into  po'.ition 
round  a  mould  which  is  rcmovc<i 
when  the  concrete  is  suiTicienily 
set,  the  inner  surface  of  the  sewer 
being  in  this  esse  cottod  with  a 
tMn  layer  of  cement.  Adevclop- 
II  in  the  construction  of  concrete  sewers,  whether  Isid  in 
sectional  pipes  or  constructed  and  moulded  in  situ,  is  the  use  of 
iron  or  steel  bars  and  wires  cmbeiMc'l  in  the  matcri.il  as  a  rein- 
forcement. Such  conduits  cin  b<-  constructed  of  any  size  and 
designed  to  withstand  high  prcsiurc-i.  1- ifi  jS  is  a  section  of  a 
concrete  scwcr  having  a  diameter  of  more  than  9  ft.  constructed 
with  round  rod  reinforcement.  With  regard  to  the  method  for 
cnkulating  the  proportions,  generally  speaking  the  thickness 
of  Ibe  CQBoete  shdl  should  ia  oo  ptaoe  be  less  than  one-twelfth 

ol  the  greatest  in- 
tetnel  diameter  of 
(he  tube,  iriiile  the 
steel  reinforcement 
should  be  designed 
to  resist  the  whole 
of  tjie  tensile  stress. 
Where  the  safe 
tensile  stress  in  the 
steel  is  S  toos  per 
iq.  in.  PmUw  pres- 
sure in  poaads  per 
s(|.  in.,  mm!  tm 
the  internal  radius 
in  inches;  the 
weight  of  the  re- 
inforcement per 
sq.     ft    -  IV/450, 

while  its  area  at  each  side  of  the  pipe  per  longitudinal  foot, 
when  /-safe  teoiile  sircs*  la  tbe  leialoKenwat  in  pmiads,  is 

I J  IV//. 

In  determining  the  dimensions  of  sewers,  the  amount  of  Kwage 
proper  may  be  taken  as  equal  to  the  water  »upp|y  (Kcncr.i1ly  about 
DtattB-  30  Kalkm  per  iwad  per  diem ) .  and  to  this  must  be  added 
•Mm  of  jwnej  ta*  combined  lystcm  is  adopted)  an  allowance 
•rw««.  ifSJ!"?*^  rainfall.  The  laticr.  which  is 

Beneraliy  Dy  Ur  the  brger  contiituent,  is  to  beestlmated 
Irom  tne  maximum  rate  of  rainfall  foi  the  district  and  frnm  tho  .irea 
and  character  of  the  surface.  In  the  sewerage  of  Berlin,  for  examt  le. 
tbe  maximum  rainfall  allowed  for  is  ]  of  an  inch  per  hour,  of  «)i  .  h 
one-third  is  supposed  t  ,  .  ui.r  the  sewers.  In  any  e>tim.i!c  of  the 
JOlKwers^jcdonr.iinijlJaccount  mustofcoursebc  t.ilicn  of  the 
provided  by  slorm-ovcrflow*,  and  also  of  the  capacity  of  the 
10  become  simply  charged  with  water  during  the  »hort  time  to 
Which  very  heavy  showers  are  invariably  linltd.  Rainfall  at  the 
nte  01  s  or  6  in.  per  hour  has  fjccn  known  to  occur  for  a  few  minates. 
but  It  IS  unnecesviry  to  provide  (even  above  siorm-ovcrflowi)  sfwm 
capable  of  discharging  any  such  amount  as  thi,:  tlie  time  taken  by 
acwers  of  more  moderate  size  to  fill  would  of  it^  lf  prevent  the  i)i>. 
charge  from  them  from  reaching  a  condition  t.(  vtradv  flow;  and 


Jj'lhKK 


FI6.  a8.— Kdnfofced  Concrete  Scwcr.  Sec  tion. 


«p««  from  this,  the  rKk  of  damage  by  such  an  exceptional  fall  would 
S^SfSS  ^"        cxpenditiHe.  Eneineeta  differ  widely 

in  their  csnnwte*  of  tht  allowance  to  he  maile  for  the  dischaige  of 
•airfare  water,  and  no  rule  can  be  lafd  down  which  wouldbsof  cencral 
•pplication. 

^'jLff^'  that  ■ewcrs.sbould  be  leU-ckaming.  the  ana  vdociiy 
of  fleer  shetdd  be  nociSBs  lhaa  a||t  par  sMoad.  Tbe  gradient 


necessary  to  secure  this 
Stated  ia  the  article  Uv]>«*uucs  {q.p.) 


b  calculated  on  principles  which  are 

'  ^  The  wslocuy 

V-cVi«. 
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ityof  flow.  V.  is 


where  ^  is  tbe  iadhntioo,  or  ratio  of  vertical  to  horizontal  ■^^tSm 
disuncc:  m  Is  the  **  hydraulic  mean  depth."  or  the  ratio  ~ 
of  area  of  section  of  the  stream  to  the  welted  perimeter:  and  r  isa 
coeftKient  depending  on  the  dimensions  and  the  roughness  of  the 
channel  and  the  depth  of  the  stream.  A  table  of  values  of  t  will  be 
found  in  I  9«  of  the  article  referred  to.  This  velocity  multiplied  by 
the  area  of  the  stream  gives  t  he  rate  of  discharge.  Table*  to  facilitate 
the  determination  of  \i.lixiiy  and  discharge  in  sewers  of  various 
dimentions,  forms  and  gradients  will  be  found  in  Latham's  and 
other  practical  treatiiea« 

Where  the  conioor  of  the  ground  docs  not  admit  ol  a  sufficient 
gradient  from  the  gaihertng  ground  to  the  place  of  destination,  tbe 
M:wage  must  be  pumped  to  a  higher  level  at  one  or  more 
fKiints  in  its  cour-ic-  To  minimiae  this  necessity,  and  aloo 
for  oiher  rejH^n,,  it  is  fre<)ucnily  desirable  not  to  gather 
sewage  from  the  whole  area  into  a  aingk  main,  out  to 
collect  the  sewage  of  higher  portions  of  the  lawa  by  a  t 
level  or  interceution  sewer. 

It  is  undoAjbiedly  necessary  to  construct  OWlloWS  for  storm 
water  in  connexion  with  combined  systems ot sswcrsge.  Not 
bincd  sewer  of  such  size  as  will  make  it  comparatively  _ 
sell<lean»inR  under  normal  conditions  can  hope  to  carry 
off  the  volume  of  water  resulting  from  heavy  rain.  It 
might  be  thought  that  the  overflow  resulting  from  a 
storm  would  consist  of  nearly  pure  rain-water,  but  this  is  not  the 
case,  as  the  pressure  of  storm  water  has  the  effect  of  scouring  out 
from  the  sewers  a  crcat  deal  of  foul  matter  that  is  deposited  when 
the  flow  u  small.  This  being  the  case  it  is  obviously  bad  policy  to 
take  tbe  overflow  into  a  stream,  which  would  thereby  suffer  con- 
tamination. A  b«?ttcr  pLin  is  to  direct  the  discharge  into  a  dry  ditch 
or  channel  where  the  lirjiiid  may  soak  into  the  soil  and  the  solid 
particles  by  contact  with  the  air  may  qui.  kly  iKHomc  nviilitrd.  In 
agricultural  districts  it    might  be  poys'blc  b>    .irr.!ni;(  r  iLnt  with 

farmers  to  run  the  overflow  over  grass-land,  as  il  has  good  manurial 
properties. 

Occasionally  when  a  sewer  has  to  ems  a  snssni  or  other  eb> 

struction  It  i^  found  impossible  to  bridge  or  carry  the  pipe  across  and 
preserve  it-  ;ir,»[>cr  gradient.  In  such  cases  It  must  be 
earned  un  It  r  I  lie  obstruction  by  means  of  an  inverted  ^ 
siphon.  The  exact  form  that  should  tic  given  to  inverted  »*•••*• 
siphons  is  disputed,  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  they  are  ex- 
PC^MMtObeavoidcd  wherever  posuble.  The  majority  take  roughly 
the  term  of  the  stream  section,  that  is.  they  have  two  sloping  pieces 
corresponding  with  the  banks  with  a  flat  cross-piece  under  the  bed 
of  the  strram.  The  pipes  are  invariably  of  iron  and  should  tie  laid 
in  duplicate,  as  they  are  liaMe  to  silt  up  in  the  flat  length.  For  this 
reason  it  is  usual  in  constructing;  a  siphon  to  place  permanent  <  h.iins 
in  the  pipe*,  and  these  are  fwriodically  pulled  backward  and  lor- 
wmrd  10  stir  up  the  silt.  Brushes  may  also  l>c  a  I  tar  lied  to  tlie  chains 
and  pulled  through  from  end  to  end.  At  either  end  of  the  siphon 
pipes  there  are  manhok^s  into  which  tbe  pipn  are  bwlt.  Penstock 
valves  also  should  be  provided  at  esdi  end  n  that  sesrage  can 
be  shut  out  of  one  or  both  of  the  siphons  as  desired  for  clearing 
purposes. 

Tumbling  bays  being  prohibited,  the  usual  noethod  of  leading  a 
high-level  sewer  into  a  low-level  •.ewer  is  by  means  of  a  rampi.  Tois 
is  constructed  in  connexion  with  a  manhole  into  which 
the  end  af  tiw  high-level  sewer  is  taken  and  finished 
usually  with  a  Hap  valve.  Some  distance  back  along 
this  sewer  a  wide-throated  juiciion  is  put  in  the  invert  of 
the  sewer,  and  from  this  jursction  a  ramp-pipe  is  taken 
down  to  the  invert  of  the  low-levcl  sewer,  so  that  the 
sew.ii;e  in  the  upj^r  sewer  insttaii  of  having  a  direct  fall 
runs  down  the  jlope  ol  the  ramp.  The  ramp-pipe  is  usually  C0O« 
structed  of  iron  and  is  of  smaller  section  ibaB  the  hjlb  b¥ffl  SSWST 
because  of  the  greater  fall  and  pressure. 

I  n  t  he  low-lying  parts  of  towns  storage  tanks  are  often  constructed 
to  receive  the  sewage  of  Mich  distncts.  They  are  periodically 
emptied  of  their  contents,  which  an  pumped  up  into  the  main 
sewers  through  which  (h«  sewage  tCSWHS to  the  outfall.  This  storing 
of  sewage  should  be  avoided  whenever  possible.  It  is  much  better 
to  provide  for  raising  it  as  it  is  priKlured  cither  by  an 
installation  of  one  or  more  autom.itic  lifts,  such  as  Adams's  sew  i^e 
lifts,  or,  where  a  large  amount  of  mas  r;.il  is  to  be  dealt  wnh. 
necessitating  continual  pumping,  by  a  Shone  ejector  worked  by 
compressed  air 

Sewer  gas  is  a  term  applied  to  the  air,  fouled  by  miictute  with 
gases  which  are  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  sewage,  and  by 
the  ofRanic  terms  which  it  carries  in  suspension,  that  fills 
the  sewer  in  the  variable  spice  above  the  liquid  stream.  »'•■<«•• 
It  U  univorsjjly  tTci>,;ni/ctl  that  sewer  gas  is  a  nieJiuni 
for  the  conveyance  of  disease,  and  in  all  wcll-dcsigi>cd 
systaae  of  sewerage  >;  ringcnt  precautions  are  uken  to  keep  it  oat 
01  boBSBBi  It  is  equally  certain  that  tbe  dangerous  character  of 
sewer  gu  is  rsduced,  if  not  entbsljr  removed,  by  free  adBixtuie  with 
tbeeqvHiof  fmhair.  Stsien  «beald  be  Ibaialiy 
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only  for  this  reason,  but  to  prc\.-ent  the  air  within  ihctn  from  ever 
having  its  prr>^iiic  r.ii^cd  (liy  sudden  inHuKof  water)  so  ronMdorably 
as  10  (orcc  the  "  traps  "  which  tcparate  it  from  the  atino>phcrc  ot 
iwMagt.  TIm  pUn  el  ventiUtioa  now  iimm*  appiovcd  ia  tlw  vciy 
■imple  one  of  niMing  opctrfng*  (ran  tko  mww  to  iht  MrfMt  of  ike 
street  at  short  di<tance»  generally  •Iwftf  built  of  brick  and  cctncnt 
— »nd  cover  in,;  thete  with  metaUic  grating*.  Under  each  grating  it 
h  usual  to  hang  a  box  or  tray  to  catch  any  »ton^i  or  dirt  that  may 
fall  throueh  from  the  street,  but  the  ckassage  of  jir  lo  and  (rum  the 
ircwcr  is  left  as  free  as  poMiblc.  The  openings  to  the  »treel  are 
fri.-<|iienily  made  targe  enough  to  alloira  man  to  go  down  toenmine 
or  clean  the  ie»crs,  and  are  then  called  "manhole*."  Smaller 
opeaing*.  large  enough  to  allow  a  lawy  lo  b>  lowwed  for  purposes  of 
impectnn,  are  called"  bmpholee."  and  ai*  ofMfi  built  up  of  vertical 
leOKtha  of  drain-pipe.  6  in.  or  9  in.  in  diameter,  and  finishetl  at  the 
tunace  with  a  cover  similar  to  that  useO  for  a  manhole  but  sm.illcr. 
A  length  of  150  ft.  of  pipe  tewerb about  the  limit  that  can  be  Mghicd 
thio.ii,;h.  UinpholMM«amt()r«MdtotlttaoMnKiiM«rpipt«Ml 

other  small  scwera. 

To  facilitate  iwpacdiMMd  deaainf ,  wwwwfc  itr  as  possible, 
laid  in  straight  Una*  of  uftflorm  gradient,  with  a  ■nnlMle  or  lamphole 

_j  at  each  chance  of  direction  or  of  slope  and  at  each  junction 

FlmiBlmt  ^  mains  with  one  arwjther  or  with  branches.  The  sewer* 
c  ttwtrt,  ,j^^y  .idvantageously  be  stepped  here  and  there  at  man- 
h^  !i  ■.  Sir  R.  Rawlinson  pointed  out  that  a  difference  o(  level 
between  the  entrance  and  exit  pipes  tend*.  10  pre\ent  continuous 
60W  of  sewer  gas  towards  the  higher  part*  of  the  systvm.  and  makes 
the  ventilation  of  e.ich  section  more  independent  and  thorough. 
When  the  sradient  is  slight,  and  the  dry-weather  flow  very  small, 
occasional  flushing  must  be  rcsoncd  to.  Flap  valves  or  sliding 
|>ensioclts  are  introduced  at  manholes:  by  closing  these  for  a  short 
time  sewace  (or  clean  water  iotradttced  for  the  purpose)  is  dammed 
up  behind  the  valve  cither  in  higher  parts  of  the  sewer  of  in  a  sperial 
flushing  chamber,  and  is  then  allowed  10  a'liance  with  a  rush. 
Many  self-acting  arrangements  for  flushing  have  been  devised  which 
act  biy  allowing  a  continuous  stream  of  comparatively  small  volume 
to  accumubte  in  a  unk  that  discharges  itself  suddenly  when  full. 
A  valuaUe  contrivance  of  this  kind  is  Rocers  Field's  siphon  flush 
tank.  When  the  liquid  in  the  tank  accumulates  so  that  it  reaches  the 
top  of  the  annular  viphon.  .md  t>es;ins  to  flow  over  the  lip.  it  r-irrics 
With  it  enough  air  tn  pro'Jurc  a  partial  v.iruum  in  ihc  Hide  The 
siphon  then  Tiursts  into  action,  and  a  rapid  discharge  takes  place, 
v(  i,h  continues  till  the  water-level  sinks  lo  the  foot  of  the  bell- 
shaDcd  cover.    Adams's  "  Monster  Plusher  "  is  constructed  on 

•tmilar  peinciplflt  and  is  of  simple  and  nraac  Its  flushing- 

powarbdaiMdtobegreMerthaatlHttaiClieerdinary  siphon,  ffy 

lheaH«ftldaar~''  ' 


i«f  thbappUance.  witieiiitaaioiwtiein  .irtir^n.  sh.iiiow  vwers 
effectively  flushed.  Fif.39ia«tection  of  a  n 


no. 


a  iiuvhinu  chamber 
fitted  with  this 
siphon.  Such 
flushing  appar- 
atus may  be 
operated  by  a 
water-supply 
from  an  ordinary 
t.ip  which  may  be 
rivMilaied  for  a 
lir^e  or  small 
llow.  The  rap- 
acity of  flush 
tanks  is  a  little 
difficult  to  deter- 
mine. As  a  rule 
gallons 
amount 


350  to  400  gallons  are  allowed  for  o-in.  sewers,  400  to  600 
for  ta-io.,  and  600  10  800  galtons  loc  i«-in.  sesvers.  the  i 
tadCBiinf  by  aoo  galioM  for  mA  jrla.  additional  diameter. 

ni.  DwKMAi  or  ScwAOB.— The  cmipoibioa  of  doatcttic 
tewtfe  b  mw  fairly  well  kaeini  oad  b  gcacnlljr  itdvccd  hr  the 

purpoM-s  of  comparison  to  a  atawbrd;  that  n  to  say,  ordinary 
sewage  is  that  due  to  a  water-supply  of  about  30  gallons  per  head 
per  diem.  If  the  supply  is  IriS,  and  there  is  no  Irak.igr  of  suhwil 
water  into  the  drait^.iRe  system,  the  sew.igc  will  be  stronger; 
conversely,  if  there  is  leakage,  &c  ,  the  sew.igc  will  be  more 
dilute,  but  obviously,  the  quantity  of  impurities  will,  for  any 
^ven  population,  be  the  same  in  amoUBt.  Tko  flllbjoliwd  Ubie 
liiomthc  kind  I'f  H\vaj;e  n.fLTrcd  to; — 

Averas^f  Dornnlu:  Sntaie,  in  Grain}  p<r  Cation. 
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For  all  practical  purposes  wc  nuy  say  Lbat  average  sewage 


contains  two  tons  ol  suspended  matters  ia  cadi  nilKoa  gdloalk 
one-hall  of  which  is  miiteral  mailer.  Wbca,  however,  we  come 
to  •  ONHidcntion  ol  trade  wagtc,  the  vpatSatk  becoaaco  dUBnb 
in  the  otitme,  bccaiue  of  the  gicat  variety  of  trades,  and  the 

ever  varying  quantities  added  to  the  sewage.  Some  of  the  prin- 
cipal trade  wastes  are  from  dye-works,  print-tprorks,  bleach-works, 
chemical  works,  tanneries,  breweries,  pafKt-makcrs,  woollen- 
works,  silk-w<irks,  iron-works  and  many  others  In  some  cases 
one  only  of  these  trade  w.islcs  fir.iii  1:5  v-iy  to  the  sowers; 
in  others,  several  ol  them  may  be  found.  In  some  instances, 
again,  these  trade  wastes  are  of  an  alkaline  nature,  in  others  they 
are  acid;  the  mixtures  may  be  either,  and  ol  greatly  varying 
character.  Next  comes  the  ounner  in  which  sewage  b  discharged 
aitbewerfca.  Thciowbvariablethroughoattheeniire  }4l>aaii, 
bnt  ia  the  case  of  sewers  discharging  doiac*(lc  trwagc  only,  ssch 
sewage  being  of  the  standard  strength,  it  will  be  a  close  approxi- 
mation to  the  facts  to  say  that  about  two-thirds  is  discharged 
between  Ihc  hours  of  7  a.m.  and  7  P.M., one-half  durin).;  the  t;»;ht 
hours  of  roaximum  flow,  two-fifths  duripg  the  six  hours  c  f  maxi- 
mum flow,  and  about  7J14  per  hour  during  the  two  hcurs  of 
maximum  flow.  These  data  will  be  sufficient  for  the  design  ol 
the  works  iatended  for  dealing  with  the  sewage.  Separate 
cakubtioaa  must  be  made  if  there  b  trade  refuse,  or  modi 
leakage  ot-Mbaoil  water.  Jn  vciy  luge  ijrttcm*,  again,  the 
maxima  air  lather  less  bctailit  «l  th«  line  occupkdi  bgr  Iht 
sewage  fai  tiavdling  to  the  outfafl  fion  the  more  icsiote  ports 
of  the  district.  lo  cases  where  one  set  of  sewers  b  employed 
for  both  sewage  and  rainfall  the  sewage  flow  may  be  increased 
more  than  a  hundredfold  wiihin  a  few  minutes  ty  heavy  rain- 
storms. Of  course  the  scw.icf  (!is[X)5aI  works  can  only  deal 
with  a  snull  pri.>;Mirl  ion  lA  such  flow,  .mil  the  l.'.Tljri<e 
is  discharged  into  some  convenient  water-course  or  other 
suitabk  place.  Even  when  the  separate  system  b  employed, 
u  ia  the  case  of  the  smaller  towns,  the  flow  may  be  in* 
cresaod  ten  to  ifkcen  timet  by  tain,  because  it  b  unusual  to 
carry  two  Mts  of  diaiaa  lo  Ibe  backs  ot  the  bousci.  In  deatgn* 
Ing  outfall  srarlts,  theiefoie,  all  these  clmimitaMes  nrait  be 
carefully  con.Mdcred.  Again,  when  the  sewage  b  pumped,  as  b 
frequently  the  {ase,  the  size  of  the  tanks  must  often  be  increased, 
because  in  the  smaller  installations  the  whole  of  the  day's 
sewage  is  frequently  pumped  out  in  a  few  hours;  this  fact  must 
also  be  remembered  when  designing  filters. 

Nearly  every  town  upon  the  coast  turns  its  sewage  into  tbe 
sea.  That  the  sea  baa  a  purifying  effect  b  obvioos.  The  object 
to  be  attained  b  its  dttpetiioo  in  a  large  volume  of  sea-water. 
As  it  b  Itghlcr  than  salt  water  it  tends  to  rise  after  leaving  the 
sewer;  the  outlsU  ihooUlt  therefore,  if  praclicsbk,  lenninale 
in  deep  water,  to  that  the  two  liquids  may  become  «dl  oiied. 
The  currents  must  be  studied  by  means  of  floats,  and  in  most 
cases  the  sewage  must  be  diichatgcd  upon  the  ebb  tide  only,  and 
then  perhaps  not  thn  uKhuut  the  entire  period,  the  object  being 
to  prevent  it  from  being  carried  towards  the  shore.  That  the 
purification  is  cflecti-d  mainly  by  means  of  living  organisms  b 
well  established,  and  it  has  been  urged  by  competent  authorities 
thli  this  system  b  not  wasteful,  since  the  organic  matter  forma 
the  food  of  the  lower  organbms,  which  in  turn  aio  devoured  bf 
(A.  Thus  the  sea  b  richer,  If  the  lead  b  the  poorer,  bar  lio 
adoption  of  ihls  ctesnly  awthod  of  dfapcsal  thtasttiMipiitht 
partial  purification  of  the  Sewage  by  mcaas  of  a  dwmfeal  peeceM. 
When  a  town  lies  some  distance  up  an  estuary,  as  for  example 
London.  Glasgow,  Rochester  and  many  others,  the  dilution  may 
be  insutTitii-n!  t..  j nM  iit  a  f.uiMnte,  or  the  suspended  matters 
may  be  deiKjsitcd  u[K)n  the  foreshore  to  be  uncovered  at  low 
water.  The  first  stage  of  purification  is  then  employed,  namely, 
clarification  in  tanks.  Practice  varies  with  regard  to  tank 
capacity,  but  as  a  general  rule  it  should  be  at  least  cqoal  to  hsV 
a  day's  diy  weather  flew.  Thb  will  cnabb  the  woiksnnaafKla 
torn  o«t  a  good  eflloent,  even  to  wet  weather,  whcft  the  ipohnae 
is  much  increased.  With  itiguA  lo  the  practical  effect  of  anjr 
particular  treatment,  It  is  now  recognized  that  the  matters  in 
solution  are  scarcely  touchcil  by  any  chemical  process  that  can 
be  ciopioyed,  but  the  tcmoval  of  the  suspeoded  matter  u  a  great 
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gain,  as  has  been  proved  ia  the  case  <A  London.  Briefly,  a  good 
chcmicAl  pffBOea  will  do  atieat  oae-half  of  the  work  of  purification ; 
MdinmMijrcMCSttbMtMKHuytofOfurUwr.  WiUif«(ud 
to  tht  Idnd  of  cheinlal  to  m,  lime,  dtlMr  alooear  in  ooBjniicUaii 
with  aluminium  sulphate  or  with  ferrous  sulphate,  is  most 
frequently  employed.  When  the  resulting  sewage  sludge  has  to 
be  filter- pressed,  !imc  is  .ilmost  ovvcntial  for  the  [irimary  treat- 
ment of  the  sew.i^;f,  in  cnlcr  to  destroy  the  glutinous  nature  of  the 
sludge.  In  iho  t.i^yf  uf  large  lowns  like  London,  Manchester  and 
Salford,  the  sluiige  is  shipped  in  specially  designed  steamers, 
of  600  tons  to  1000  tons  burden,  and  discharged  into  the  sea 
at  a  distance  from  the  coast.  The  London  outfall  works  have  a 
fleet  of  six  steamers,  which  convQr  tht  iMfi  ovt  to  Barrow 
Deep,  a  chaniicl  ia  the  Noith  Sea  about  M  mt.  east  of  the  Nan 
lightship.  Bnh  vcMd  has  four  obhmg  tasks  haviog  a  total 
capacity  of  1000  tons  of  sludge,  which  can  be  discharged  In  seven 
minutes  when  the  valves  are  fully  opened.  Hie  sludge  b  dis- 
charged about  10  ft.  under  the  water  and  being  agitated  by  the 
action  of  the  ship's  screws  is  very  completely  diffused.  The 
sand  and  earthy  matters  ^>nn  subside  and  the  organic  matter 
is  rapidly  consumed  by  the  organic  life  in  the  sea- water.  A  care- 
ful microscopical  examination  and  chemical  analysis  failed  to 
detect  moce  lhaa  the  ncitat  trace  of  the  mineral  portion  of  the 
■Iw^.  cttlicr  ia  dredgiRp  from  the  bottom  of  the  channels 
or  on  the  surface  of  the  sandbanka.  The  CM  «l  the  di^poial 
works  out  at  about  4|d  per  ton  of  sludge. 

In  the  case  of  towns  situated  on  rivers  above  the  range  of 
tidal  waters,  the  further  purification  is  effected  either  on  land, 
or  I  v  iiujns  of  artificial  filters,  or  a  combination  of  the  two 
The  q  icM. m  of  land  treatment  is  frequently  considered  from 
the  St  .in  !i>u]i'.t  of  so  many  persons  to  the  acre;  but  the  best 
method  is  to  ascertain  bow  many  fsUoos  per  day  an  acre  of  land 
will  purify.  As  the  qoaBty  of  land  waiica  greatly,  the  proper 
vohnae  to  he  applied  per  aci*  caa  only  be  aaccrtained  after  a 
good  deal  of  esperitnce.  The  lange  Bet  between  about  jooo 
gallons  per  acre  per  day  in  the  case  of  poor  land,  to  about  30,000 
gallons  in  the  same  period  in  the  case  of  the  best.  Let  us  assume 
an  instance  of  the  latter  kind.  The  works  have  been  designed 
on  a  basis  of  1000  persons  per  acre,  producing  jo  ooo  gallons 
of  sewage  per  day;  the  land  being  of  a  h:Kt'l,v  suii.il  lc  tharacter, 
and  the  Kwage  having  been  clarified,  succeSkS  is  a.ssured  But, 
fsnvcnely,  through  faulty  construction  of  the  sewers,  the  sewage 
MMvab^  eey,  to  60  galloas  per  bead;  the  land,  unable  to  deal 
with  the  liqidd.  quicMy  becomes  water-logged  and  offensive, 
and  the  works  are  a  faihtte.  Piedadiy  tbe  same  Mmaiks  apply 
to  artificial  filters,  which  ai«  always  designed  upon  the  basis  of 
Su  many  gall<m',  per  square  yard  of  filtering  material.  Many 
failures  of  both  lam!  and  iilttrs  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
actual  St  wage  flow  was  greatly  m  excess  of  the  original  estimates. 
We  may  say  that  clay  soils  lie  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  and  very 
porous  sands  or  gravels  at  the  other,  obviously,  therefore, 
each  case  roust  be  considered  on  its  merits.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  when  such  moderate  quantities  aa  JOOO  gallons 
per  acre  per  day  aie  epplicd  to  land,  there  is  w»  necessity  to 
remove  the  suspended  matter;  beoad  Irrigation  being  resorted 
to.  the  land  readily  assimilates  the  solida,  and  ihttS  one  lource 
of  expense  may  l>e  eliminated. 

The  artificial  filers  are  now  Rrner.iIIy  called  bartoria  beds, 
although  filters  have  been  m  con<.iant  u<.r  in  stimc  rases,  is 
for  instance  at  Wimbledon,  for  a  Rrcii  numf>cr  of  years.  The 
first  filters  constructed  at  these  works  were  made  in  iR;6.  and 
were  about  ;ooo  sq  yds  in  extent.  With  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion additions  have  been  made  of  at  least  live  times  that  area 
One  of  the  or^nal  beds  was  used  for  crude  sewage,  but  tbe 
mirveral  matter  choked  it  completely,  and  experience  pointed 
to  the  necessity  of  clarifying  the  sewage  before  fihration. 
Whether  the  treatment  should  be  in  open  or  in  closed  t.mks. 
or  whether  chemicals  should  be  added,  has  been  much  debated, 
but  seeing  ih  it  1  r  lir.iry  v  waRe  contains  one  ton  of  suspended 
mineral  matter  in  each  million  callnns.  it  is  clear  that  if  this 
is  not  renwvcd  before  filtration,  it  will  be  retained  in  the  filters 

and  ultimately  choke  them,  aa  happened  at  WimblcdoA  The 


common  cesspool  has  been  resuscitated  and  improved  under 
the  name  of  a  septic  tank.  In  this  the  disintegration  of  the 
T*'T*~^*^  matter  is  brought  about  by  anairoUc  Mgaaisms, 
and  the  liquid  in  passing  slowly  through  the  tank  abeofha  most 
of  tbe  gases  due  to  the  breaking  down  of  the  organic  matter. 
There  is  no  oxidation  at  this  stage.  Tbe  liquid  b  next  passed 
through  artifiria!  filters,  of  which  there  are  many  types.  Wh.it 
is  known  as  a  "  contact  "  filter  was  constructed,  probably  for 
the  first  time  on  a  large  scale,  at  the  London  (Barking)  works. 
The  object  sought  to  be  attained  was  that  of  making  each 
cubic  yard  of  filtering  material  perform  the  same  amount  of 
work,  and  the  least  expensive  way  was  apparently  to  close  the 
outlet,  and  charge  tbe  filler  with  liquid,  allowing  it  to  remain 
in  cootact  for  about  two  houn,  and  then  d/awing  it  off  so  that 
the  bed  could  be  thoroughly  UtUxd.  No  doubt  a  better  way 
would  be  to  distribute  the  sewage  in  the  form  of  a  shower  of 
liquid,  and  work  the  beds  continuously,  but  this  involves  a  good 
deal  of  expense  lor  spreading  apjiliances,  and  a  fall  is  necessary 
in  the  works,  which  is  not  always  obtainable.  I'rotiahly  the  most 
complete  inst.illation  of  the  kind  last  referred  to  is  that  at  Salford. 
Iron  pipes  arc  led  over  the  surface  of  the  filters,  and  spraying 
nozzles  are  placed  at  short  intervals,  so  that  the  sewage  is  applied 
in  the  form  of  a  heavy  shower.  But  whatever  form  the  filten 
and  appliances  may  assume,  the  final  result  is  tbe  same.  If 
the  beds  are  properly  alrated,  the  altubic  orgialsm  estabMihst 
itself  in  prodigious  numbers,  and  attacks  the  organic  matter, 
breaking  it  down  into  harmless,  soluble  and  gaseous  products. 
It  is,  of  course,  assumed  that  the  fitters  are  adequate  in  area, 
and  are  proiK-rly  managc<l.  With  regard  to  the  materials  to 
be  employed  in  making  sewage  filters,  it  is  now  well  established 
that  the  siae  of  the  particles  has  a  more  important  bearing  than 
their  composition.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
materials  with  very  rough  surfaces,  as  for  iiutance  coke  breeze, 
aremoreeffectivctbantlwsewithsfflOoUisurfaces.  Doubtlcsstbe 
former  classes  afford,  in  the  interHloes,  a  todging  for  the  bacteria, 
and  no  doubt  a  given  quantity  of  material  with  rough  surfaces 
will  harbour  greater  numbers  th.in  the  same  amount  of  smooth. 

\  reference  must  be  made  to  the  M.iruhester  experiments. 
The  cx[K-rts'  re;>()rt  su^f;estcd  the  pruMSiun  of  (>o  acres  of  tilters 
for  dealing  with  the  sewage  of  the  city,  which  is  s-iirl  to  average 
JO  million  gallons  per  day  in  dry  weather.  But  after  inquiry 
into  the  merits  of  the  proposal  the  officials  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  recommended  that  the  filters  shouM  be  qi  acres 
in  exteM,  and  that  the  efBuent  should  be  finished  on  land 
Storm  water  fitters  to  take  the  eacess  after  the  sewage  was  diluted 
SIX  times  were  alto  recommended,  such  filten  hcing  designed 
to  pass  500  galhms  per  sq  yd  per  diem.  In  this  ease  clarified 
sewage  was  lo  Ik- dealt  » ilh  on  filters  3  ft  4  in  in  depth,  composed 
of  clinkers  broken  to  pass  a  sieve  with  meshes  of  i)  in.,  but 
retained  on  one  with  meshes  of  |  in.  It  will  be  observed,  therefore, 
that,  the  bacterial  treatment  of  sewage  has  scarcely  as  yet 
emerged  from  the  experimental  stage,  but  it  will  certainly  be 
adopted  in  many  cases  where  It  is  impracticable  to  obtain  good 
land  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  purification  of  the  sewage. 
With  regard  to  tbe  ^tposal  of  sewage-sludge  in  bdand  towns, 
unt;l  it  has  been  fairly  established  by  a  long  trial  that  bacteria 
will  dispose  of  this  material,  the  reduction  of  Its  bulk  by  means 
of  filter-presses  will  be  fo^t.  I  t->  he  the  most  satisfactory  mcthoil 
of  dealing  with  it.  The  practical  effect  is  the  con\<rsi<in  of  5 
tons  of  offensive  mud  into  1  ton  of  hard  cake,  which  may  be 
readily  handled  aitd  carted  The  coat  b  usually  about  2s.  6d. 
per  ton  of  cake,  and*  mODoagalleas  of  average  sewage  produce 
about  8  tons. 

The  chief  works  of  reference  upon  this  subject  arc:-^oIonel 
F.  C  S  Moore.  Snntlnry  F.nttntcrint;  L.  I\irke<.  and  H.  Ken\ki«>d, 
liitifff  aHd  f'ubtu  HrtiUh.  A.  J.  Nlartin.  The  .Wnfc  ProhUm; 
A  I'  I'oley.  Lav  AStctttttStvtfi  and  Vraini;  J.  J.  Co««rove, 
Pntuiftts  and  Practut  of  PlimMuf,  Tht  PurifitMcm  <f  Stwat*\ 
Colonel  E.  C.  S.  Moore.  Nem  Tablet  ft*  tk*  Compute  SetiOtom  of 
CwMilto  «W  Kmttgr'$  Ftrmmla  for  Ike  Ftow  of  Liquvd  m  Oprn 
Cknmitt.  Ptpa.  Sewtt$  aarf  ConJuHt;  W.  I.  Dibden.  Thr  Pur,fi<a. 
/lOK  pf  Sewatt  and  Watn;  W.  Soinks.  IfMur  Dnimatr  Af-.-nua/: 
S  R ideal.  Snwiy  and  tht  BtttuM rwrifimUm  «fSHm§k  ^'"""'fo* 
£agnMars'  Sf$t^uati$».  U-  »Vi 
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SEWING  MACHINES 


fBWIIIfi'  MACHINES.  The  sewing  machine,  as  is  the  casc 
with  MMt  aKch&nical  inventioiu,  is  the  resutl  of  the  efforts  of 
nnny  pcnoaa,  «Uliough  it  would  appear  thtl  tko 
oiiowof  Umn  woflicd  in  ignorancoof  tlie  laboun  Md 
of  «thm  in  the  mm  Md.  Many  of  the  early  atuoipts  to  tew 
by  machinery  went  on  the  Knes  of  imitatinf  ordinary  hand- 
sewing,  and  all  such  inventions  prnvcrl  f.iiUirc;  The  method  of 
hand-sewing  is  of  nccessily  slow  and  iiucrmiUcnt,  seeing  that 
only  a  (icfinitc  length  of  thread  is  used,  which  passes  lis  fiill 
extent  through  the  cloth  at  every  stitih,  thus  causing  the  working 
arm,  human  or  othtrwisc,  to  travel  a  great  length  for  every 
tlitch  made,  and  dcmar.ding  frequent  renewals  of  thread. 

The  foundation  of  tna chine-sewing  was  laid  by  the  tnvcotJon 
of  a  doable-poinud  needle,  with  the  «e  in  the  centtt,  iwioOcd 
1^  Charica  P.  Wcieenthai  fai  17$$,  with  tht  object  of  avoMing 
the  necessity  for  inverting  the  needle  in  sewmg  or  embroidering. 
Many  of  the  features  of  -  the  sewing  machine  are  'distinctly 

specified  in  a  patent  secured  in  F.nctand  by  Thomas  Saint  in 
1700,  in  which  he,  inter  alia,  dcscnl>r<l  a  machine  for  siiirhinR, 
quiliinfi,  or  ?>cwiiiB.  Saint's  machine,  whuh  a]  |  (jT5  to  have 
been  intended  principally  for  leather  work,  was  tilted  with  an 
aw)  which,  working  vertically,  pierced  a  hole  for  the  thread. 
A  spindle  and  projection  laiji  the  thread  over  this  hole,  and  a 
dcKending  forked  needle  pressed  a  loop  of  thread  through  it. 
The  loop  waa  caught  on  the  under  tide  by  a  icciprocatiRg  hook; 
•  feed  nMmd  the  work  forward  the  extent  of  one  atitcb;  and 
a  second  loop  was  formed  by  the  same  motions  as  the  first.  It, 
however,  descended  within  the  first,  which  was  thrown  off  by 
the  hot)k  as  it  caught  the  second,  and  bcinc  thus  secured  and 
tightened  up  an  ordinary  tambour  or  chain  stilch  was  formed. 
Had  Saint  hit  on  the  idea  of  tin-  <  yo  [Kiinu d  ik  1  Kc  Ins  machine 
would  have  been  a  complete  anticipation  of  the  modern  chain- 
stitch  machine. 

The  inventor  who  first  devised  a  real  working  machine  wu 
a  poor  tailor,  BanhHenyr  Thimnioiiler,  of  St  £tteone.  who 
ohtateed  kttcn  patent  ki  Fiance  in  iljo.  Is  Tbimmonier's 
apparatos  the  needle  wis  crocheted,  and  descending  through 

the  cloth  it  broufiht  up  with  it  a  loop  of  thread  which  it  carried 
through  the  previously  made  loop,  and  thus  it  formed  a  chain 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  fabric.  ThouRh  the  mathi'ie  was 
rather  clumsy,  made  principally  of  wood,  as  niany  as  e}gluy  were 
being  worked  in  Paris  in  1841,  making  army  cloihinp,  when  an 
ignorant  and  furious  crowd  wrecked  the  establishment  and 
nearly  mvnhnd  the  unfortunate  inventor.  Thimmmdcr,  how- 
ever, waa  not  discouraged,  (or  io  1S4S  be  twice  fnicnted 
iatpravements  on  it,  and  ia  1848  he  obtained  both  in  England 
and  the  United  Kingdom  patents  for  further  improvements. 
The  machine  was  then  made  entirely  of  metal,  and  vastly 
improved  on  the  first  model.  But  the  troubles  of  1848  blasted 
the  prosfKcls  of  the  resolute  inventor.  Mis  patent  riRhts  for 
Great  Britain  were  fold,  a  machine  shijAti  in  ihc  (ireat  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851  attracted  no  attention,  and  be  died  in  1857  un- 
friended aait  unrewarded. 

The  roost  important  ideas  of  an  eye^inted  needle  and  a 
double  thread  or  lock*stitch  are  strictly  of  American  origin, 
and  that  combination  was  firtt  conceived  by  Walter  Hunt  of 
New  York  about  1832-1834.  Hunt  reaped  nothing  of  the 
enormous  pecuniary  reward  which  has  been  shared  among  the 
introducers  of  the  sewing  machine,  and  it  is  therefore  all  the 
more  necessary  that  his  great  merit  as  an  inventor  should  be 
insisted  on.  He  constructed  a  machine  having  a  vibrating  arm, 
at  the  extremity  of  which  he  fixed  a  curved  needle  with  an  eye 
near  its  point.  By  this  needle  a  loop  of  thread  was  formed  under 
the  doth  to  be  sewn,  and  through  that  loop  a  thread  carried 
in  an  oscillating  shuttle  was  puied.  thus  making  the  lock- 
atitoh  of  an  ordinary  two-thread  machines.  Hunt^  fovcntion 
was  pvrrhased  by  a  blacksmith  named  Arrowsmith,  and  a  fXtod 
deal  was  done  towards  improving  its  mechanical  details,  but  no 
patent  was  sought,  nor  was  any  serious  ai!i-m|>i  made  to  draw 
attention  to  the  invention.    Alter  the  success  of  machines 

* "  Sew,"  for  stitching  with  a  needle,  is  a  word  common  to  I  nHo- 
 i:cf.  Lau  SiMW,  Cr.  mattUm,  mttSm*.  Sanak.  m 


Fke.  1.— Howe's  original  MacUnsk 


based  on  his  two  devices  was  fuUy  established,  Hunt  in  iSsj 
applied  for  a  patent;  but  ids  claim  was  disallowed  oo  the  ground 
of  abandonment.  The  moot  important  featmo  in  Hunt's 
invention  the  tye  pointed  nsedle  was  fint  pateaied  in  the 
Un  i I  ed  Kingdom  by  Newton  and  AicUwId  Jn  iSfs,  hi  cewneiisn 
with  glove-slitching. 

Apparently  unconscious  of  the  invention  of  Walter  TIu:;!. 
Eli.13  Howe,  a  native  of  Spencer,  Nfs';';,,  direcicd  his  atlcntioa  to 
mat  hine-sewing  about 
the  year  1843.  In  1844 
he  completed  a  rough 
model,  and  in  1846  he 
patented  his  sewing 
machine  (fig.  i).  Howe 
was  thoa  the  Cm  to 
patent  a  lock-stitch 
machine,  but  his  in- 
vention had  the  two 
essential  features — the 
curved  eyc-poinled 
needle  and  the  under- 
thread  shuttle — which  ' 
were  invented  by 
Walter  Hunt  twelve 
years  previously. 
Howe's  invention  was 
aoid  in  England  to 
William  P.  Thomas  of 
Cheapsidc,  London,  a 
corset  manufacturer, 
lor  £250.  Thomas 
secured  in  December 

1846  the  English  patent  in  his  own  name,  and 
Howe  on  weekly  wages  to  adapt  the  machbw  for  his 
faeturing  purposes.   The  career  of  the  inventor  in  London 

was  unsuccessful;  and,  having  pawned  his  American  patent 
rights  in  England,  he  returned  in  April  1849  in  poverty  to 
America.  There  in  the  meantime  the  sewing  machine  was 
beginning  to  excite  public  curiosity,  and  various  f>cnsons  were 
making  machines  which  Howe  found  to  trench  on  his  patent 
rights.  The  most  prominent  of  the  manufacturers,  if  not  of 
inventors,  ultinniely  appeared  in  Isaac  Merriti  Singer  (j8ii- 
187s)'  >^Si  secured  a  patent  for  his  machine  (fig  2). 

Howe  now  became  alert  to  vindicate  his  rights,  and,  after 
regaining  poascsaion  of  hb  pawned  patent,  he  instituted  suitt 
against  tlie  infringers. 
An  enormous  amount 
of  litigation  ensued, 
in  u  hie h  Singer  fipiired 
as  a  mo>i  obs'.inaie 
dcicndant,  but  ultim- 
ately all  makers 
became  tributary  to 
Elias  Howe.  It  is 
calculated  that  Howe 
received  in  the  form 
of  royalties  on  ma- 
chines made  up  to 

the    period   of    the       ^  .     .      ,       . . 

.      ,  .  .      .    J  .        Fic.  3. — Singer  t  original  Machine- 
expiry  of  his  extended  * 

patent  (September  1.S67 — he  died  in  the  next  month)  a  sum  of 

not  less  than  two  millions  of  dollars. 

The  practicability  of  machine-Kwing  being  demonstrated, 

inventions  of  considerable  ori|^Uty  and  merit  followed  ia 

quick  succcssioo.  One  of  the  most  infmieos  of  all  the  inventors 

—who  worked  also  withoot  knowtedfe  of  pttvioiis  efforts— was 

Mr  Allan  B.  Wilson.  In  1849  he  devised  the  totaiy  book  and 

bobbin  combination,  forming  the  special  feature  of  the  Wheeler 

Si  Wilson  machine.    WiKnr-.  dla.iirui!  a  p.-itent  for  his  rr  at^:;  c, 

which  included  the  important  and  eJTictivc  Kjui-ituiI mn  iced  tc-r 

moving  the  work  after  every  stitch,  in  N"vin,lKr  1K50.  In 

February  1851  William  0.  Crover,  a  laiUw,  of  Boston,  patented 
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hb  dMtk  dl«In-stitch  action,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
Gnwer  ft  Baker  machine.  In  1856  James  A.  E.  Gibbs  (1829- 
IQ02),  a  Virginia  farmer,  devised  the  chain-stitch  machine,  im- 
proved subsequently  by  J.  Willcox  and  now  known  as  the  Willcox 
&  Cibtw.  Thoe  togetber — all  Anericu  invfntioM  form  the 
types  of  the  various  ntdiines  now  in  oooimoa  ate.  Thovundi 
of  patents  have  been  issued  in  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
covering  improvements  in  the  sewing  machine;  but,  although 
Its  efficiency  and  uscfiilncM  have  been  greatly  incrcastd  by 
numerous  accessories  and  attachments,  the  main  priacipics  of 
tlw  vBrioos  niadiines  htve  not  boon  nfecled  thtnby. 

In  nachiae  tewinc  three  varieties  of  etitdi  m  fiiade--(i)  the 
■imple  chain  or  tambour  uitch.  (a)  the  double  chain  stitch  and  (a) 
the  locli  stitch.  In  the  first  variety  die  machine  work*  with  a  single 
thiead:  the  other  forms  use  two.  an  upper  end  an  under  thread. 

Tlw  stnicture  of  the  chain  ttHch  is  shown  in  fi^.  j.  The  mx-dlc 
first  desesnds  thrangh  the  dnth.  then  as  it  bc^'in^  to  .l■^^■,u'.  the 

friction  o(  th'-  thrc.id 
against  the  fatric  i>  mi( 
ficicnt  to  form  a  snijU 
loop  into  which  the  p(iint 
of  a  hook  opcratinj  under 
the  cklth  plate  entcn, 
expanding  and  holding  the 
Fig.  3. — Chain  Stitrh.  loop  while  the  needle  rises 

10  its  full  height.  The 
feed  then  moves  the  fabric  forward  one  stitch  length,  the  hook 
with  it*  loop  is  also  projected  so  that  when  next  the  needle 
desttnds  its  loop  is  formed  within  the  pn  viou^  loop.  The  hook  then 
releases  loop  No.  t,  seises  .ind  expands  lr«>p  Nu.  2,  and  is  ao  doing 
draw*  up  the  previous  loop  into  a  stitch.  <  hnin  like  on  thenndcr  side 
but  plain  on  the  upper  surlatc  of  ih<-  (.itirlc  1  he  seam  so  made  is 
firm  amJ  clastic,  but  easily  unilonu,  fur  if  at  any  point  a  thread  is 
broken  the  whoU-  of  the  sewin,;  nn  Ijo  rt  .ichly  nm  out  )>aokwdrd«  by 
pulling  the  thread,  just  as  in  cr-ichi  t  w.irk.  To  a  (crtain  t-xti'nt  this 
ifflperfection  in  the  chain-stitch  machine  is  overcome  in  the  Wilcox 
ft  Cibba  oMcMae.  in  sihidi  each  loo|>b  to  Meaao  of  a  mtatiag  hook. 

IS  cmMd  aalf  a  nvolution 
after  it  has  passed  tfwouKh  its 
pvcdcccssor.  The  somewhat 
compliratod  course  of  the 
thrr.ids  in  the  doulile  rhain 
stliih  of  the  Grovcr  &  Baker 
ni  u  hinc   is  shown   in   fig.  4. 

wr  .     1-1    Li    /-L  •    £-  ■    •        '  he  under  thread  was  si;rp!ied 

FlO^— Double  Ch.ain  Stitch.  f^m  an  ordinary  bobbin  .ind 
Wastmosded  thri>u>;h  a  nreularneedtcof  peculiar  form.  The  machine 
was  wasteful  of  thrt  jd,  and  the  sewing  formed  a  knotted  ridge  on  ilic 
under  side  of  the  f.ibric. 

The  lock  stitrh  is  th.1t  m.ido  by  all  ordinary  two-thread  l  iving 
machines,  and  is  a  stitch  i)eruliar  to  machine  sj^win,;.  Its  stnn  turc 
is,  as  shown  in  fig.  5,  very  siinpk:,  and  when  by  proper  tension  the 
threads  interlock  sdUiia  the  work  it  shows  the  same  on  bot  h  sides 
and  is  very  secure.  When,  however, the  tension  on  the  upper  1  hread 
IS  we.ik,  the  under  thread  nins  along  the  surface  as  at  6.  held  n.ure  or 
less  tightly  by  the  upijcr  loops,  h  will  be  seen  that  to  make  the  lock 
nitcb  the  under^tbread  Iws  to  be  passed  quite  through  the  loop  of 

""^  '    Hut  isdona  in  two  urincipal  ways.    By  the  first 

plan  a  siii.iU  metal  ••huttle. 
holding  within  it  a  Ixil-bin  of 
thread,  is  carried  backward 

and  forwasd  oadsr  the  doth 
plate,  and  at  cacli  forsrard 
movement  passes  tlwough  the 
upper  thread  loop  fornied  by 

each  succeedinp  strolo- <  f  the 
needle.    Such  is  the  principle- dcvi»ed  by  Hunt,  iiit'udi  .  !  !■•, 
Howe,  and  improved  by  Singer  and  many  others.    I  he  ^<co^  1  jirin- 
al  method  of  forming  the  lock  stitch  consists  in  seizing  the  loop 
the  upper  thread  by  a  rotating  hook,  expanding  the  lc«ip  and 
tt  anwnd  a  stationary  Ixjbbin  within  which  is  wound  the 


Fto.  S>— Locit  Stitcfi 


cmal 
ofth 


The  method  is  the  invention  of  A.  B.  Wilson,  and 
is  known  generally  as  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  principle.  The  rotary 
book  seen  at  b,  fig.  6.  is  to  bevelled  and  notched  that  it  <>(>ens 
and  expjinds  the  upper  threati  loop,  eau-.ine  it  quite  to  enclose 
the  bobbin  of  under  thread,  after  which  it  ilirow-k  it  off  and  the 


pression  within  tha  Iwok,  afiinst  wBeh  thejr  are  hdd  by  the  bsibUa 

holder  a,  fig.  6. 

Intennediate  between  the  shuttle  and  the  rotary-hoi">k  machines 
It  the  ow-illatins-shuttle  m.ic hine  infrcKjured  by  the  SinRcr  Co.  The 
thuttlc  is  hook-formed,  not  unlike  the  Wilwn  hiwjk.  and  it  carries 
Within  it  a  capacious  circular  bobbin  of  thread  ik.  hg.  7.  This  shuttle 


is  driven  by  an  oscillating  driver  db  within  an  annular  raceway  o  a, 
and,  instead  of  revolving  completely  like  the  Wilson  hook,  it  oscil- 
lates only  in  an  arc  of  ISO*,  lo  far  as  serves  to  cauh  and  clear  the 
upper  thread.  Tha  OSnllsthig-shuttle  and  rotary-hook  machines 
work  with  great  saiaothasss  aad  rapidity. 
Sswiflc  machiass  aic  now  made  io  hundrsds  of  varietiw  for  special 
ndaoTwarlL  Soma,  ier  aaampls.  an  capaUe  of  pcrfocmiai  tha 


Fto.  &— Rotary  Hook,  Bobbin,  and  Bobbin  I 
*      pVheeler  ft  Wilson  Machine). 

most  complicated  operations  in  ornamental  stitching,  a  horizontal 
right  and  left  motion,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  venical  motions, 
being  for  this  purpose  often  impancd  to  the  needle  bar;  others  will 
sew  button  holes  at  the  rate  of  8  or  10  a  minute;  while  olhen  again 
will  s<'W'  on  the  buttons,  making  the  required  number  of  stitcnes, 
stopping  autoniaticalU'  with  the  nee<lle  at  it*  highest  point,  and 
cutting  the  threads  ofl^  close  to  the  underside  of  the  wcrk.  In  s.ime 
cases  two  or  more  needles  are  fitted,  producing  parallel  rows  of 
stitches;  with  a  machine  haviag  la  aasnlss  a  siofle  operatioa  may 
make**  many  as  34.000  stitdMS  a  mlnnta.  Special  forma  of  machine 
are  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  tlw  gkwe-sewer,  the 
umbrella-maker,  Ac.  In  sewing  carpets  the  ffeat^iscight  of  the 
material  makes  feeding  difTicdt,  and  therefore  machines  have  been 
invented  that  move  .il'in^-  tho  t.ir-i>_'t,  which  it.-.clf  ri  ri.mis  stationary. 
The  earlier  forms  were  hand-wurkcd  ;  the  two  lcnj;ths  uf  caqx-t  were 
stretched  acroes  the  room,  an<!  the  m.vchinc  tra\elti<l  .ilum;  tliC 
scam,  followed  by  the  operator,  who  turned  it  by  means  of  a  hand- 
ctaak.  pneofthasemaehiaH«aacBpableofdoiacthewarkofcight 
or  tm  hand«sm  With  latsr  ktma.  opsmtsd  by  slaciricity  or 


FiG.  7.— Singer  Oscillating  Shattla. 

other  power  and  running  along  a  track,  the  carpet  u  stretched  and 
tewed  to  rapidly  that  one  power  machine  does  the  work  of  eight  or 
ten  hand  machme-s.  The  introduction  of  sewing  machines  has  rc- 
volutionircd  the  \vj<A  .ind  sh'K:  industry,  and  t>ook»  arc  stitched  by 
machine,  t  he  Brchmer  wsre  scwing  machine  .md  Sniy  t  h  ihread  scw  luu 
machine  bcin^  prosnmcnt  representatives  of  thii  cli  s. 

SEX  (Lat.  sexus;  possibly  connected  with  ucarc,  to  cut),  the 
character  of  being  cither  male  or  female,  wUch  can  be  attributed 
to  the  vast  majority  of  animals,  but  leai  coRcct^  to  the  higher 
plants,  where  the  so-called  nuJe  and  temalt  oi|Ul,  or  Botwers, 
are  part  of  the  sexless  geocntion  fjm  RnMBOCnOM :  PlamttU 
The  primary  distinction  oT  «  voMct  In  fbe  ctsentJal  organs  ol 
reproduction  (q.v.).  An  organism  thai  contains  the  germinal 
tissue  or  mass  of  tissue  known  as  ihc  testis,  and  producing  tbt 
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sexual  cells  known  u  spcrmafoioa,  is  a  male;  an  organbm 
containing  the  tissue  which  produce*  ova  is  known  as  a  female, 
one  producing  both  ova  and  spermatozoa  is  a  true  hcrnrta- 
phrodite;  and  one  pradudng  neither,  if  it  belong  to  the  sexual 
■enenUon,  u  known  as  a  neuter,  although  neutqs  aie  for  the 
moit  part  ioconplete  fenalca.  The  prinuiy  Mnad  tiisuca  and 
the  pawM  «•  dwCTibcdHii  tkewtkie  Rzpkoduction  ( A  Htmals). 

Anockled  wfth  the  pvtaenei  cf  the  prtRiary  reproductive 
OfgaM  then  may  be  a  htgt  amnber  of  other  charancrs,  nnd 
•ttempla  have  been  made  to  dawlfy  these  as  secondary  jud 
terliaijf  sexual  characters.  It  is  impossible  to  define  a  scries  of 
logical  categories  in  which  any  accessory  character  will  find  its 
inevitable  place,  but  a  convenient  practical  distinction  first  made 
by  John  Hunter  may  be  drawn  between  characters  directly 
auxiliary  to  the  procuM*  ot  iqKOduction  and  thoee  which, 
although  limited  to  on*  &a,  tn  not  immediately  connected 
with  tepndnetive  pioetMMu  We  may  then  make  the  dhriiion 
i'  'r>  fi)  Primary  Sexual  Charactcn  (A.  EsstHtkl:  power  of 
I  t<  ill  ir.;;  respectively  ova  and  spennatoooa.  B.  AtuUiory: 
jiu-t.  ,11111  (if  sexual  ducts  an<l  reservoirs,  inlromitlcnl  and 
topulalory  orK.iiii,  i)r,<:iiis  iib-iociatcd  with  ovi|x>sition,  gestation, 
parturition,  and  nutrition  o[  the  immature  youftg'in  any  stage); 
anil  (j)  Secondary  Sexual  Characters  (differences  bclwxxn  the 
■exes  in  size,  shape,  appearance,  ornamentation,  armament, 
colour  and  coloration,  voice,  and  iiutincts  and  habits  not  directly 
associated  with  the  reproductive  proccMes). 

Thoee  characters  which  are  here  grouped  as  primary  are 
described  in  the  article  Rbwwouctiow.  It  b  sulBdent  to  tepcat 
that  in  many  animals  only  the  essential  primary  characten  ate 
present.  There  is  much  diversity  in  the  possession  of  secondary 
sexual  characters,  and  in  many  cases  these  apparently  are  absent. 
Among  mammals  it  is  imjwssible  to  distinguish  the  sex  without 
examination  of  the  rcprixJuctivc  organs  or  obscrvaiiun  of  the 
sexual  habits,  in  such  cases  as  the  domestic  cat.  the  tiger  and 
many  other  feline  animab,  hyaenas,  bears,  rabbiis,  hares,  mice 
and  a  vast  aumbef  of  others.  So  also  among  birds  there  are  many 
cases  where  the  sexes  are  alike,  as  for  instance,  some  humming- 
birds, pamts,  owls,  cranes,  kingfishers,  and  many  small  birds 
such  as  robins  and  hedge-warfalcta.  In  icpttka  and  bntncMans, 
in  fish  and  a  very  large  number  of  iovtrtebratea  there  are  no 
vblbte  secondary  sexual  characters 

(".  D.irvvin.  in  ihr  portion  of  the  Dtscrrtt  cf  Sfjn  devoted  to 
"  S  i.",  ri.  in  in  rei.ition  to  Sex."  Iirou^ht  to.;rtfu  r  w  li.it  ri  m.iin*  iho 
(111  -.;  (  iimjil.  ir  .md  v.ilu.»l)le  .niouiit  uf  ilit-  ixi-.tencc  and  distri- 
bution amongst  animals  of  Bcconddry  sexual  characters,  and  it  would 
be  impracticable  here  lo  give  nMCC  than  the  moat  •Mmawry  deicrip 
tion  «  the  groups  of  facts  involved.  Among  Cnistaosa  the  sexc^ 
frequently  differ,  but  in  most  caaes  the  difTcrence*  concern  auxiliary 
primary  char.icti-r^,  such  as  the  posseaaion  of  iniromittent  and  clat|V- 
ing  organs.  L)ifTerence<  in  size  are  frequent :  in  the  higher  Decapod* 
the  males  and  in  the  lower  Crustacea  the  {cm.di-s  fre<jui-nlly  being 
hr«cr,  the  disparity  iK-ing  extreme  in  some  of  the  lurauiic  Co|X-pod» 
and  laopods  where  the  male*  are  minute  and  attached  lo  the  females, 
whilst  in  the  Cirripcdcs,  as  Darwin  himwif  discovered,  very  minute 
complnncntary  males  may  live  as  parasites  in  the  mantle  ravity  of 
large  henilspllRMlite  or  female  forms.  Amongst  Arachnids  con- 
spicuous difTcrences  in  colour  and  ^irc  occur,  the  males  generally 
bcinc  smaller,  more  active  and  pos5cs«c<l  ot  rcLitivrly  longer  ap- 
peniHiRcs,  and  more  highly  dccoratcfl.  Am(>ni;«t  InMttt,  the  difTer- 
eii<r\  In-twecn  the  sexes  may  be  very  f;rrat.  ijuiu-  .iiurt  from  those 
relating  to  introraittence,  prrhenaon  o(  the  female,  oviposition.  or  (lie 
higher  development  of  sense  organs  by  which  the  awlee  can  more 
readily  seek  out  the  females.  In  many  cases  the  males  are  winged, 
the  females  wingless  and  grub-tike.  In  a  few  in<t.inrc«.  the  m.iles  are 
highly  pugnacious  and  are  furnished  with  special  v».-i|  «>n!i  (or  fighting 
with  their  rivaN.  .'\nionir»t  the  Homoptcra  and  ()n tii>pt<  r.»  thin-  .ir.' 
ni  iny  iii-.t.>nn".  «h<  ii-  t!.r  males  possess  organs  cajwilile  u!  [H'-l'...  ir.; 
lull  I  viunds.  and  these  arc  rudimcni.iry  or  nt  in  ttie  (rni  ili  », 
wh.'.vt  in  <>th<-r  cues,  both  sexes  produce  call-nfttis.  Particularly 
amongst  the  Coteoptera.  the  males  may  differ  very  greatly  from  the 
females  in  the  shape  of  the  body  and  may  be  decerited  with  extra- 
ordiiuiry  growths  of  the  head  and  thorax.  The  most  aotsUe  sexual 
differences  are  In  coloration,  and  whilst  there  are  many  instances 
where  both  sexes  are  inconspicuout.  and  a  few  where  txith  are 
brilliant,  there  arc  still  more  where  the  males  differ  from  the  females 
by  the  display  of  ninn-  i  .nisjiidimii  futtcrn>  and  of  brighter  colours. 
It  may  he  said  of  Insccti,  in  general  (hat  it  is  the  more  common  case 
for  secondary  sexual  chjracters  to  exist  in  SOCb  O  degree  that  the 
•exes  may  be  distinguished  at  a  glance. 


Among  Fishes,  secondary  sexual  characters  are  common.  Spates 
are  developed  on  the  head  and  pectoral  fens  of  the  males  of  same 
Rays,  but  it  is  probable  that  these  may  be  awdliaiy  primary  char* 
acters,  uneful  in  the  prehension  of  the  female.  In  the  male  aafaBOO* 
a  cartilaginous  projection,  developed  during  the  breedii^  season, 
appears  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  point  of  the  lower  jaw,  whilst  in 
old  males  the  j.iws  become  hook-like  and  the  teeth  are  gTeatl>  in- 
creased in  size.  In  the  ihornback,  the  aduli  male  has  the  tcx-tb 
sharp-pointed  and  beckwardly-directed.  while  those  ol  the  female 
are  nat  and  pavcment-Uhe.  In  almost  all  fishes  the  males  when  adtdt 
smaller  than  the  female*,  and  may  t>c  much  i 


-:iif.  hair-Uke  structures,  clon^attd  procmes  of  the  iMi 
.md  m.iny  other  structures  that  may  Ur  classed  asomamSBtS 

(heir  fiii'.i  In  n  ih  unknown,  occur  ill  m.iles  and  arc  abeeat  in   

UiiTtri 111  [xittcrn  and  colour  arc  extremely  frequent,  beronie 
much  nun-  lu-irL.  <\  in  the  breeding  »ca*<.>n.  and  arc  of  m  th  .\  n-iiiirc 
that  ttic  males  arc  more  conspicuous.  Among  BalrMnia,  differences 
hstoaia  the  ssms  hi  iiae  and  fsaaral  shaaa  are  not  miikiat.  but 
then  are  many  inaianeea  ef  the  malei  cnwitiag  emu.  or  special 
pr(ice<.<<-«  which  may  be  cUsaed  aa  ornaments,  and  peculiar  pattcma 
and  Ini^ht  colours,  diiring  the  brecdin|(  season. 

Secondiiry  sexual  differences  appear  in  the  vast  majority  of  birds. 
The  sha(x- M.  Idiun  rv  in.irketlly,  but  dilTcrences  in  size  are  ciitini.jn, 
sometimes,  as  in  bird*  of  prey,  the  fcraak-s,  and  sometimes,,  as  in  the 
allies  of  the  domestic  fowl,  the  males  being  larger.  In  a  Urge  numln-r 
of  instarMxs  the  males  arc  very  pugnacious  and  are  better  armed,  the 
bones  and  musculature  being  heavier,  the  beaks  and  claws  stronger, 
while  spurs  or  knobs  on  the  wings  and  spurs  on  tht  legs  may  be 
prcwnt  only  in  the  males  or  be  rclati\-c]y  small  in  the  ferrules. 
Special  ornament*  such  as  crests  and  wattles,  combs,  carbuncles^ 
excrescences  of  the  skin,  and  elongated  oi* peculiarly  »hap«-d  feathers 
are  extn  im  ly  fnijucnt,  .md  .ire  di  m  l<i(>cd  or  intensified  in  the 
brecdingscason,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  confimif  to  itie 
wales.  The  tmiee  almost  invariably  varies  w  ith  the  sex.  is  a>sociaied 
widi  the  hwsdiiig'  period  and  is  much  more  highly  di  vrlo^x^l  in  the 
male,  whilst  structural  de\-clopment*  such  as  modifications  of  the 
trachea,  voeal  sacs  and  resonators  and  difierences  in  the  brynx  are 
frequently  present  and  on  (he  whole  distinctixx  of  the  male*.  Differ- 
ence-, in  colour  all^l  lutitrn  are  extremely  well  marked,  and  these  are 
well  known  to  In.-  asyjciatcil  with  the  breeding  pcriix).  which  in  n,.T".y 
cases  is  prcn-dcd  by  a  numlt.  aftir  whiih  t-c  vxual  |.lurr.,i..c  is 
assumed,  or  tUe  colour  of  the  naked  parts  intensified,  in  a  lew  ex- 
ceptmnai  cases  such  as  some  button-qtiails  (rnmsa).  painted  i 
{Rhynehaea),  phalaropcs  IPkaUn^),  and  cassowaries,  the  f  _ 
exceed  the  m.iles  in  size  and  briltiancy,  and  it  la  interesting  to  notice 
that  in  such  cases  the  usual  distinction  of  habit  may  be  reversed,  the 
females  K-ing  pugnacious,  aggressive,  and  courtiers  of  the  males, 
whiUt  the  latter  are  shy  ana  may  attem!  to  the  brtH>d.  Such  ex- 
ceptions are  so  rare  that  they  may  be  called  abnormal,  for  the  rule 
among  bird*  is  that  where  secondary  sexual  characters  are  dispta>ed. 
ornamentation,  voice,  brilliant  pattern  and  colour,  pugnacity  and 
amorousness  are  distinctive  of  thc  male.  Secondary  sexual  diAes* 
ences  of  the  same  future  are ahonduit among  mammals.  The  males 
arc  u>.ually  larger  and  have  greater  strength  with  corresponding 
txine*  and  must  les,  and  courage  and  pugnacity.  S(>ei  i.il  weapons 
of  iilfcnci-  or  lii  fi  nee  are  common  and  are  usually  limited  to  the  males 
I  r  ni'Te  lii^;lily  d^  vili  [ie<J  in  tlicm  ;  familiar  instances  are  the  horn*  of 
cattle,  sheep  and  antelopes,  thc  canine  teeth,  the  mane  ot  thc  lioo. 
The  antlers  of  theatagsareecitaialysNHd  in  combat*  between  the 
males,  but  in  thdr  more  extrrme  development  they  may  be  classed 
as  sexual  ornaments.  The  males  of  many  mammals  emit  pawcrfid 
odour*  during  the  breeding  s  .i-.'in.  whilst  their  voices,  whether  as  a 
battle  cry  or  a  call  to  the  female,  are  frequentlv  more  powerful. 
Cri  vt»,  tuft>and  ni.mtles,  rudiment. in,  in  tlic  femalr.  c< ^nsptcuous  IB 

the  m  ile,  are  extremely  common.  Uitfercncc*  in  pattern  and  i 
ar.<  rare  exccr<t  in  mookeys,  bvt  whco  thcse criat  they  are 

found  in  the  male. 

The  sexes,  then,  are  distinguished  by  primary  and  secondary 
ch.<iractcrs.  these  two  categories  being  convenient  rather  than 
logical.  Thc  real  divfcBng  Hne  ii  between  the  essential  primary 
sexual  character,  the  pretence  of  n  nak  or  iemale  sqwmI,  aad 
the  vaHmt  moiBaqr  end  aeeandaiy  diftiencea  whkb  appear  hi 
every  grade  of  elabontion.  It  is  to  be  noted,  moreover,  that  si 
the  other  sexual  characters  depend  on  the  activity  of  the  essential 
prinian,-  character.  Immature  m.ilcs  .ind  females  arc  closely 
alilvc.  the  auxiliary  and  secondary  sexual  ch.Tractcrs  almost 
invariably  Isegin  to  appear  only  when  the  gonads  become  mature, 
and  fade  away  when  these  are  injured  oi  destroyed  by  accident, 
disease,  senescence  or  artificial  interference,  and  finally,  when  the 
activity  of  the  gonads  waxes  and  wanes  periodically,  there  is  a 
correspondbig  periodicity  in  the  display  of  the  scCMMkiy  cfttf* 
actcts.  A  number  of  obaervatioos  ud  eipfrimmln  aoiiMt  the 
cooduden  that  the  gmads,  fa  addftien  to  their  elnrlotts  ranction 
of  producing  thc  sexual  cells,  discharge  secretions  into  thc  bkod 
and  tissues,  and  that  these  internal  secretions  <»  hermoMS, 
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tie  tke  phyiiobgical  Ubinlui  wUdi  avilcat  tte  dewlmanent 

of  the  auxiliary  and  lecondiry  texrttl  character*. 

Auril^iry  pr-r-,iry  and  secondary  Sfxual  charactrr;  arr  so 
nany  and  various  (hat  general  slatements  regarding  tiiLiu  are 
dilTicult  and  unrcrtain.  In  the  broadest  fashion,  however,  the 
following  gencraliutions  appear  to  be  true.  Secondary  sexual 
characters  begin  to  appear  at  puberty.  Young  or  immature  forms 
resemble  the  sex  in  which  such  characters  are  kast  mariied, 
while  the  young  and  (he  undistinguished  sex  reaexnble  ancestral 
fonitt.  The  mx  tiiat  it  distinguiabed  w  mvmSly  Uw  mile,  ud 
the  dttttctein  tie  ukmII/'  h^cnrapUn  or  spedalisitloiis  of 
characters  that  appear  in  the  femtles  and  the  young.  (It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  specialisation  may  be  the  resdt  of  the 
suppression  of  characters  as  well  as  their  acquisition,  and  there 
are  a  rcmark..ib!e  number  of  cases  in  which  we  may,  at  least 
tentatively,  picture  the  bright  sexual  colour  of  males  a_s  due  to 
the  suppressinn  of  a  pigment  which  masks  them  in  the  (cmale.) 

HermcfhrodUism  is  the  condition  in  which  gonads  producing 
ovi  Mxl  gonads  produdng  spemutOMW  are  contained  in  the  same 
liMlivSdliaL  Ita  didilbutkm  in  the  animal  kingdom  is  irregular, 
•ad  iqWtlfMib'  tndcpcadent  of  natural  affinity,  awl  tbe  balance 
of  opinion  in  Ikvoor  of  regarding  it  not  asaprindtiwcondillmi, 
but  as  a  secondary  acciuisition.  C.  Chus  has  pointed  out  that 
il  is  frequent  among  sessile  animals,  as  for  instance  S[>onges, 
Anemones,  Corah,  Polyaoa,  bivaKx  Molluscs,  and  Tunicates, 
and  sluggish  animals  such  as  many  of  the  worms  and  snails, 
whilst  il  is  extremely  common  amongst  almost  every  kind  of 
parasitic  animal.  The  obvious  suggestion  is  that  if  i  he  condition 
be  primitive,  it  has  been  preserved,  and  if  not  primitive,  acquired, 
becauw  in  animals  of  such  habit,  the  dnncea  of  acnial  congieaa 
trauld  be  grater  than  if  the  aeies  were  acpant*.  Agafmtanch 
an  interpretation,  however,  it  must  be  noticed  that  in  most 
hermaphrodites  the  sexual  maturity  of  the  male  and  female 
gonads  is  not  coincident,  so  that  cross-fertilization  commonly 
occurs.  Self-fertilization  is  said  to  occur  in  the  fish  Senanus, 
and  il  certainly  occurs  in  many  parasitic  Trematodes,  in  Tape- 
worms and  a  few  Ncmalod^s.  The  real  meaning  of  t  he  occurrence 
of  the  condition  remains  obscure.  Both  gonads  are  present  in 
nony  SpongcSt  in  the  Ctcnophora,  in  many  Anemones  and 
CoralB»  in  dcgeiwrate  Hydioids  such  as  Hydra,  in  most  Turbe!- 
latiantaad Trematodes,  in  all  tJieTapewofinikinafew  Nematode!, 
in  many  Cbaetopods,  in  the  lecchn,  in  a  few  Biadiiopoda  and 
in  many  Polyioa,  It  is  absent  in  most  Echinoderma  and 
Afthropoda,  but  occurs  in  Cirripcdcs  and  »ome  Isopods.  Il 
occurs  ia  some  bivalves,  such  as  the  common  oyster,  cockle 
and  clam,  and  is  present  in  Uie  Euthyneurous  Gastropods  and 
in  Ptcropods.  Amongst  vertebrates  it  is  tare.  A  number  of 
obeerven  have  urged  that  the  vertebrate  embryo  passes  through 
a  hcnHtphradHc  condition.  J.  T.  Cunninghan  and  P.  Nanaen 
have  Mated  that  a  tertJa  ia  embedded  in  thaovaiy  of  tht  young 
hagfiah  {Myxime)  and  that  tUt  tipeoa  bcfove  the  ovaiy,  hot  farter 
observers  have  disputed  their  interpretation  of  the  facta.  In  a 
few  fish  and  some  Balrachia,  hermaphroditism  has  been  demon- 
Straled,  but  it  is  not  certain,  whether  as  a  normal  or  aberrant 
occurrence,  whilst  in  many  of  the  lialrachian  cases,  the  ac*imals 
are  known  to  be  normally  ut\i.sexual.  The  term  hermaphroditism, 
however,  has  been  applied  frequently  to  c.isw  of  a  djflerenl  kind, 
in  which  there  il  no  evidence  of  the  CHential  sexual  organs  being 
affected,  the  ivpeuaaoea  idaling  wboUy  to  the  auxiliary 
pcimatyertheiecondaiy  aexual  cbaiactcrs.  It  b  most  probable 
that  swh  condiUona  dilfcr  entirely  from  true  hermaphroditism. 
With  regard  to  the  aoxfliary  primary  organs,  and  especially 
the  genital  duels  and  external  organs  of  sex,  in  a  maj<Frity  of 
rases  as  in  vertebrates,  the  embryonic  or  youthful  condition 
is  undifferentiated,  and  so  to  say,  contains  the  initial  ntaterial 
which  may  be  elaborated  by  speciaUxation  in  one  direction  or 
tlie  other,  by  the  proliferation  of  certain  portions  and  the 
auppression  of  others,  into  the  ttructui»  characteristic  of  the 
male  or  of  the  female.  Somctimca,  growth  takes  place  without 
normal  differentiation,  lometimcs  the  tpecinlization  in  one 
dlieetion  hp,  with  the  lenlt  that  a  dubious  appearance  aifiea. 
Svka«iiM9t  ^twctiM  er.llbe  afpmwli  «f  awtuiii^  lw«cvcr« 


make  il  plain  that  the  dubiety  vat  wpeificial  and  tint  the 
gonad  of  only  one  an  waa  preient.  Among  mammab,  fndtiding 

man,  every  normal  male  retains  relics  of  the  female  side  of  tlie 
undifferentiated  condition  of  the  accessory  sexual  organs,  whibl 
every  normal  female  cwitains  similar  if  less  well  marked  relics 
of  the  male  condition.  Apparent  hermaphroditism  depending 
on  a  dubious  condition  of  the  secondary  sexual  characters  is 
equally  widespread  in  pu^ble  occurrence.  Amongst  iitsects 
anidl  have  been  much  studied,  such  as  the  butterflies  and  moths, 
many  euiiena  conditions  have  been  dcaoQied:  aonetinca  the 
pattern  and  oalenrflf  the  upper  and  v/Hii'w  ridcvt  t^t1*^*  of 
different  parts  of  the  same  wing,  aonetimca  of  diffeiettt  irings, 
present  the  characters  of  different  sexes.  Among  birds  and 
mammals,  ihe  secondary  sexual  characters  of  one  sex,  such  as 
I  siic,  pattern  or  colour,  weapons  or  habits,  may  appear  in  animals 
with  the  gonads  of  the  other  sex,  in  l. cry  degree  of  develop- 
ment, reaching  to  an  apparently  complele  reversal.  In  many 
cases  iht»c  abnormal  occurrences  are  aasoctated  with  arrest  of 
the  functional  activity  of  the  pdmniy  oigans  of  sex,  by  disease, 
accident,  or  decay,  tad  the  fafline  of  die  necessary  ■tiawhii 
wouW  certainly  serve  to  explain  caaea  where  the  apiNffCBt 
Tcmaai  h  no  mora  than  the  suppression  of  a  spedaBsatlbn  in 
one  direction.  The  fac!-,  1ii'\M  vcr,  go  further;  it  appears  as 
if  the  suppression  of  fen.akaL^  allows  the  development  of  a 
Latent  malcness. 

Delerminalian  of  Sex. — Answers  t  o  the  question  why  a  particular 
individual  becomes  a  male  or  a  female  fall  into  two  groups,  in 
one  of  which  it  is  supp<»cd  that  external  conditions  determine 
the  result,  in  the  other  that  the  sexnal  Odb  differ  from  the  first. 
G.  Canestrini  suggested  that  the  sex  was  detetmined  by  the 
number  of  spermatoraa  which  cnlcied  the  own,  but  fuDer 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  fertilixation  (see  Rf.proouction) 
has  made  it  pbin  that  only  a  single  spermatozoon,  normally 
conjugates  with  the  ovum,  whilst  polyspermy,  if  il  occur,  results 
only  in  abnormalities  which  do  not  proceed  to  full  dcvelopniciit. 
Professor  Thury  in  1863  and  C.  Dil!.ing  in  iSS^  urged  that  ova 
fcftiliied  soon  after  avulation  gave  rise  to  females,  whilst  those 
impregnated  later  produced  males.  Some  evidence  exists  as 
to  the  effect  of  delay  in  fertilixationi  V.  Henaen  (1881)  suggested 
that  females  were  produced  when  both  ova  and  qiermatoxoa 
were  in  the  moat  active  oooditlon,  and  H.  M.  Vernon  (1898) 
has  shown  that  In  hybridising  Echlnoderms  the  fresher  gamete 
appears  to  exert  a  greater  influence,  but  it  cannot  l»e  said  that 
there  is  definite  evidence  as  to  the  determin.iii m  of  sex  on  such 
lines.  J.  D,  Hofacker  in  iS.>j  and  T  SadU  r  in  1S50  coIUcud 
a  larpe  scries  of  statiiiics  (rum  which  ihcy  drew  the  conclusion 
that  when  the  male  parent  is  older,  more  males  are  produced, 
whilst  many  observers  have  attempted  to  draw  conclusions 
from  the  comparative  vigour  of  the  parents.  Popular  belief 
and  aome  obsmationa  with  npttd  to  the  breeding  of  domestic 
animala  have  led  (o  ibe  inference  that  the  aei  of  the  offsi»ing 
tends  to  be  that  of  the  least  vigorous  parent,  and  such  a  tl»ory, 
as  it  wooM  apprar  to  imply  the  existence  of  a  natural  law  for 
rectifying  the  proportions  ol  the  sexes,  has  gjintd  more  .itti'niion 
than  the  facts  supimrling  it  would  juslily,  and  several  unbiassed 
observers  have  interpreted  the  events  in  the  setise  that  the 
vigorous  parent  product-s  his  or  her  own  sex.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  such  theories  of  relative  vigour  do  not  necessarily  imply 
that  external  conditions  determine  the  tu,  for  they  would  apply 
equally  were  it  the  case  that  there  waa  a  power  of  selection 
amongst  gameCca  of  predetermined  A  kife  wiitber  of 
investigators  have  been  led  to  bdieve  tl»t  conditions  of  mitiftfon 
are  of  importance,  and  this  view  is  s[K.tijMy  plausible  in  the  r  isc 
of  vertebrates,  if  it  be  actcpiLiI  th.ii  the  embryos  pa^^  through 
a  hermaphrodite  condition.  F.  Yur.g  found  th;ii  wln  n  iai!|i  i'cs 
were  reared  under  normal  conditions,  the  proportion  oi  male 
to  female  was  about  as  43  to  57,  but  that  when  a  flesh  diet  was 
provided  the  percentage  of  females  was  very  greatly  increased. 
It  has  been  noted  that  when  ApMdca  are  under  the  favourable 
conditions  of  summer  tempeiatufe  and  nutrition,  they  pniduce 
only  females,  but  that  the  advent  of  awtiimn  brings  with  It  ao 
equaUtjr  ia  ses  pndwtioa  ^  9b*  Tteat  ihewcd  that  utmi 
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ctttipiUm  Itinwd  into  males;  E.  M«upM,  in  the  case  of  RoUfen, 
aad  other  obtervew  in  the  cues  of  sotne  ChiaUcea,  have  similarly 
paiatcd  l»  a  tdMian  between  tbuiidiiit  natriiion  and  the 
etcesslve  praductloB  of  females,  la  nearly  every  cue,  however, 

other  observers  have  cither  obf  :iined  contlirling  results,  or  placed 
anoihcr  interpretation  on  similar  results,  whilst  in  none  of  ihc 
cases  has  the  factor  of  selective  mortality  boon  sutTicicntly 
excluded.  Even  »trc  it  proved  that  a  correlation  existed  between 
excessive  diet  and  over-production  of  females,  it  might  be  that 
the  incidence  of  mortality  was  differential.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  derive  informatioo  by  examining  the  statistics 
of  hoinu  Urths  in  tine*  oi  pkniy  ajid  oi  hanhhip^  hot  the 
mnltfl  ai*  inconclosive.  C  Ihnda,  vevfewing  the  evidence, 
was  disposed  to  believe  that  the  praportiona  of  the  tern  varied , 
that  the  tendency  to  produce  male  and  female  offspring  was 
inherited,  and  that  by  a  process  of  natural  selection  it  was 
adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  species,  but  he  was  too  cautious  to 
lean  to  any  particular  view  as  to  the  nature  of  the  determining 
factors.  C.  DUsing  ( tS8j  and  18S5)  also  believed  in  the  existence 
of  such  a  power  of  adaptation  or  adjustment,,  and  attributed 
it  to  the  action  of  a  large  number  of  external  oooditions.  P. 
Geddes  and  J.  A.  Thomson  (1889)  simihrly  came  to  tbeoondusion 
that  fncfton  eetemal  to  the  teuHi  ceila  bad  n  picdoninating 
hnportaace.  and  these  authon  Hnkcd  the  detemdnatloa  of  sex 
with  their  general  theory  of  the  nature  of  srx,  Thry  regarded 
sex  as  an  expression  of  an  allcrnating  rhythm  of  anaUjIism  and 
k.ilalxili'ini  til  Ik-  ubscrvcd  throughout  the  living  world,  and 
supposed  that  fcmalcnc&s  was  specially  associated,  was  in  fact 
an  outcrop  of  the  anabolic  or  constructive  processes  of  living 
matter,  whilst  maleness  represented  the  liatabolic,  destructive 
or  Ubetating  processes.  Their  view  ranges  many  diverse  facts 
h  nppnient  baniaay,  but  bna  to  encounter  many  facia  that 
■ppuently  contndct  k.  In  n  later  work  |.  A.  Thomson 
himself  (1907)  asrigns  ten  weight  to  his  own  theory,  and  quotes 
with  approval  T.  H.  Mocfan's  suBRestion  that  the  determination 
of  sex  may  be  braugbt  abont  fai  difecnt  faahhmt  fai  dUfercm 
cases. 

Theories  as  to  sex  hcing  prcdetrrmincd  in  the  sexual  cells  have 
been  nuincrou*,  hut  it  t»  only  ri-ceiilly  th.it  any  ex.irt  evi<l<-ncc 
appearing  to  point  to  such  a  conduiion  hjs  tx-cn  adduicd.  Whin 
panhcnuKenc»i»  (tec  KErKOOUCTlON)  was  first  being  invcsligalcd, 
K  was  foand  that  eggs  which  gave  rite  to  females  were  differeni  from 
those  which  produced  males,  nut  when  it  was  demonstrated  that  at 
Isut  in  many  ea>C4  there  was  the  further  diffcn  nie  as  to  whether 
the  egg^  were  fcrtiliicd  or  not,  it  %k.i-.  .1-  uniod  th.il  the  prr»«-me 
or  absence  of  fcrtihj.ition  dttcrminc-d  thr  m-x.  Physicians  have 
repeatedly  prujKninilc  <1  tliL-  theorj  th,it  <iv.ir\'  iirixluce*  cvrs 
capable  01  dcvrlnpin^;  only  into  fcm-ili-..  ihi  i<:hi  r  only  thos<-  r.i|->,il)le 
of  Vxrcoming  males,  and  tin-  Mi(;s;f*lion  h.i-.  I«  1  n  ni  uiu  that  in  iIil-  case 
<A  htiman  brings  ovulation  takes  place  alter naicly  from  the  uvaiics. 
From  thia  it  would  foUew  that  were  the  sea  itcsultniff  from  one 
fertilisatioo  known,  the  sea  of  a  subsei)ucat  IcrtiHation  could  be 
predicted,  or  by  choosing  the  date  of  fertilisation,  selected  Tliew 
views,  however,  rest  on  no  satisfactory  evidence  and  rrm.^in  un- 
correlated  with  any  observations  at  to  the  structure  oi  the  cvrqs 
thcnistlvis.  On  the  other  hand,  more  exact  workers,  using  nuMli  in 
cylo!fiv;i(.il  nutliixl"^,  h.ivc  accumu!.itc<l  striking  facts  as  to  the 
c\itini:c  of  diltirrnt  kiiiil'«  <A  mmi.iI  (ill-.,  the  dif?i  rences  retatini; 
chicl)^  toihe  nuclear  changes  which  occur  in  ovogenesis  and  spermalo- 
gcnciis.  and  have  been  cstabtished  with  more  certaiaty  In  the  case 
of  the  spennatoaao.  E.  B.  Wilson  (1909)  has  given  a  full  summary 
and  diacttstion  of  various  interpretations  of  these  observations.  In 
over  a  hundred  species  of  insects.  Myriapods  and  Arachnids,  two 
kinds  of  spcnnatoroa  are  nrodiirod.  'I'hr  six-rm.ifo7ii.^  .iri-  furniiil 
in  |iair^,  ;in<l  the  nuithi  r  tell  which  liIm's  riM-  i u  rai  h  |  Mir  <  vliiliits.  in 
the  onliii.iry  (.i-.hi(in  of  nm  Icir  clixisiun.  paired  thromovmK's,  one 
mcmKr  t.i'  h  p.iir  pl•^^l^,^  into  i-.ith  sfxrm.«to/ix>n.  The  mother 
cell  contains  also  an  unpaired  clement,  consitting  in  its  simpWst  form 
of  a  single  laige  chramoaosMi  but  somctinca  icpresentcd  l>y  a  group 
of  jMcunar  chromosomes,  which,  for  conventenoe,  Wilson  terms  the 
♦'X"element.  Of  "hcterochromosome."  The  "X"  element  passes 
into  one  or  other  of  the  spermntozoa,  from  which  it  mulls  that 
spermatoroa  of  two  kinds  arc  formed  in  eciual  numfxrs.  the  diflcrencc 
being  the  prcvcr.cr  or  afvsenee  of  the  "X  '  eU  incnt.  Fek"*-  fertilized 
hv  »rx-rm.itnzo;i  rontaininj;  the  "  X  "element  iKcomr  fc  in.ih-*.  those 
fir  I  l>v   i-jK  rnuito/oa   without   it   iRtunn    rn  I'l  i.     TluTe  i'i 

evidence  that  in  some  caies  (e.g.  bees)  the  spermatozoa  devoid  of  the 
"X"  element  degcnauc^  with  the  result  that  any  fertilised  eggs 
must  produce  fcrnakat 
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that  the  "X"  element  referred  to  in  the  last  paragraph  is  tlw 
determinant,  or  at  least  the  index,  of  sex.  and  further  that  the  differ- 
ence t>ctwecn  the  mate  and  female  organism  is  that  the  male  comes 
from  an  egg  which,  developing  either  panhenoernetically  or  after 
fenilisatioa.  eonuins  only  a  single  unit  of  the  "X  "  element,  while 
the  female  stans  from  an  ovum  which,  udMther  developing  alter 
fertilization  or  parthcnogcnetically.  Contains  the  two  "  X  "  units. 
The  ovum  of  a  sexo.d  in  the  process  of  maturation  disranj*  half 
its  normal  compkmciu  the  "X"  element;  if  it  be  fertilized  by  a 
^pcrmatl)zoon  containing  an  "  X  "  unit  it  gives  rise  to  a  female;  il  il 
be  teriilm-il  1  y  mic  without  this  il  becomes  a  male.  A  large  number 
of  different  forms  of  nuck»r  change  have  been  described  in  the 
matsvation  of  normal  and  parthoancneiic  em>  and  by  the  CMfom 
Of  a  nttte  ingenuity  it  is  easy  to  sefect  from  these  vanous  prnrrasw 
modes  of  nuclear  division  which  if  they  actually  ooconcd  in  the 
appropriate  instances  would  adapt  Wilaba's  hypoiheaia  to  cases  hi 
which  fvirtheni^igenetic  eggs  give  rise  to  msirs  or  to  fsasaisaL  In 
»jmc  indi\  iilual  instances  the  process  nUch  thc  bypothesia  wonU 

dcman'l  ap[>c.irs.  actually  to  a<  cur. 

Various  workers  on  Mendelian  lines  (xc  MendeLISM)  h3>T 
endeavoured  to  correlate  thc  facts  discussed  by  Wilson  aad  their 
ex|ierimenul  inquiries  into  the  inhetitaaca  of  miamry  and  ascond* 
ary  seaual  characters,  with  the  addttnnal  tfimcuhy,  absent  from 
Wilson's  hypothesis,  that  their  theory  requires  them  to  suppose 
the  unfeitiuMd  cells  tobe  onisexual.  \V.  b.  Castle  suggested  that 
both  males  and  females  were  Mcndclian  male-female  hybrids  with 
respecti'.tly  male  and  female  doiiiinantc,  and  that  in  the  usu.il  »3y 
disruption  tinik  place  in  the  (orrrution  of  thc  germ  cells,  with  the 
mult  that  male  and  female  spermatozoa  and  male  and  female  os-a 
were  produced,  lie  assumed  further  that  there  was  a  sctectioo  or 
repulsion  in  fertilization,  so  that  0«a  aad  speonatoaoa  boariag  the 
same  sex  never  conjugated.  C.  Concns  assumed  the  male  to  be 
sex-hybrid,  the  female  to  be  homoeygous  or  pure  female,  the  male 
character  being  dominant.  Ova  were,  therefore,  unisexual,  always 
female,  while  spermatozoa  were  either  male  or  female,  and  when  a 
female  egg  was  fertilized  by  a  female  spermatozoon  the  result  natur- 
ally was  a  female,  but  when  it  was  fertilized  by  a  male  spermatozoon 
thc  result  w-u  a  sex-hybrid  appearing  as  a  male  because  of  the 
dominance  of  male  characters.  Conciu's  theory  avoids  the  unlikely 
supposition  of  selective  fertilizatioaa  but  breaks  down  in  those  casrs 
of  iiarthcnogenesis  where  the  unfcftllised  egg  produced  by  a  female 
gives  rise  to  a  male.  W.  liateson  reverses  tne  theory  of  Correns  and 
supposes  that  the  female  is  a  hybrid  with  fcmalcness  dominant,  while 
I  lie  male  is  pure  male.  Thc  female  in  fact  cimt.iins  a  factor  which 
makes  lii  r  lerr.,dc  wtuUt  the  ni.ile  i>  a  mah  In  .iu-<~  it  is  without  this 
factor.  This  view,  however,  leaves  unexplained  thc  existence  of  two 
kinds  of  spermatoaoa  and  involves  a  scricaaf  cilabonte  hypothciei  to 
reconcile  it  with  cases  of  parthenogenesis.  L.  Doncastcr  has  ciabo> 
rated  the  extremely  ingenious  suggestion  that  the  Mendelian  (viirs 
arc  not  male  and  female,  but  male  and  absence  of  sex  and  female 
and  absence  of  sex.  The  male  is  a  pure  male  hut  produces  two  kinds 
of  spermatozoa,  thoM.-  with  the  determinant  fur  m  x  ami  thir*-  vki'hout 
it.  The  normal  female  is  a  si  x-hybnd  anrl  prcKluc cs  male  and  lenLile 
eggs  in  equal  nuniVwrs,  and  it  is  assumed  that  there  is  a  scU-vtisr 
fenilisatiofl,  female  eggs  being  fertilized  by  male  spcrmatozoi  and 
ghdni  rise  to  females,  whilst  malecnaase  Mitiliasdbjr  oMsaauaaa 
without  the  sex  factor  and  give  the  to  mslssL  In  casta  M  pnt^Kno- 
genesis,  it  i»  supposed  that  there  are  two  loads  of  females,  the  resuh 
of  fertilization  by  different  kinds  of  spermatoaoa,  and  that  those 
going  throu^'h  difTercnt  kinds  of  maturation  pnve^i^ps  give  ri«e  »irh- 
oiit  rertili/.i:  l  iii  i  i  males  or  to  females.  I  >i  n  i-lf  r  has  <!ist  rj\.red 
many  inlerestinK  details  of  the  maturation  procevjrs  in  ins<xl5  «hKb 
agree  with  his  surges; I  in.  1  In  Mi  rvl.  Iian  ir'.t«T|in  tati.>ris.  however, 
arc  more  ingenious  than  conclusive,  but  at  least  they  combine  with 
other  work  in  soppoctiac  the  probability  that  the  detftminatiBn  of 
M-x  depends  on  the  seaual  cells  and  net  on  conditions  influendag  dw 
di-vtl  1:  ir  rmt^ryn.  Similarly  ihcy  Combine  with  other  work  in 
piiiaiir:^:  I  >  ilie  conclusion  that  the  mate  organism  differs  from  the 
Icmale  by  thc  absence  of  something  present  in  the  fem^ale.  The 
Mendelian  interprelati  uns  suc.;e-t  th  n  r  .i'.'-  nr  1  I.  tr  ile  sex  di  ter- 
minants  are  different  in  kind;  Wilson's  interpretation  Mii;ce-ts  ifiat 
tl-ey  dit'ier  I'lily,  vi  to  say.  in  quantity.  Both  interpn  lati  ins 
harmonize  with  thc  observed  fact  that  cases  in  which  a  female 
aasMmes  mala  charaetera  aic  much  more  freaoent  aad  i 
deliidte  than  cases  in  widch  a  male  assumes  lemslencas. 

Theory  of  Sexual  Dimorphism. — Males  and  females  may  be 
alike,  apart  from  tlidr  possession  of  male  or  (ctnak  conads. 
or  may  differ  to  almoat  any  degree.  It  is  plain,  thercfMe,  that 

although  the  presence  and  the  maturity  of  the  gonads  may  be, 
and  probably  arc,  the  immediate  stimulus  to  the  appearance  of 
tlic  second,-; r\'  dilTcrcnces.  they  cannot  b<-  the  [uimc  cause.  ViThy, 
althouRh  equally  potent  sexually,  do  some  males  and  females 
ditTer,  others  resemble  one  another?  This  is  .-\  r|ijestion  distinct 
from  that  of  the  primary  determination  of  sex  and  thc  mechanisai 
by  which  it  is  brought  abotit.  C.  Darwin'k  theory  of  sexual 
adectkn  tcaanin*  the  only  coaqircbeMive  nmrHwH   Like  Ui 
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(lieory  of  (he  Origin  of  Spcdes,  it  b  not  a  theory  of  the  oripn 
of  variations.  He  starts  from  the  obstTVcd  fact  tliat  v;iri:i". ii  ns 
occur  antl  are  transmit tnl;  he  «Ljpi>()S<>s  that  by  natural  Mlrcliun 
indivi.Ju.-ils  favoured  by  suitaWi-  variations  arc  preserved,  and 
that  ixi  such  a  fashion  the  divergence  which  leads  to  the  origin 
of  species  has  come  about;  he  also  supposes  that  by  sexual 
■dection,  or  preferential  mating,  the  dificzcnccs  between  male  and 
ieatale  tev*  been  brought  about.  "  Cdunge.  pugnacity,  perse- 
vcfanoe,  strength  ■nd^  of  body,  weapons  of  all  ktoda,  Buuical 
organs,  both  vocd  cad  Instnimental,  bright  odoim,  stripes 
and  marks,  and  ornamental  appendages,  have  all  been  indirectly 
gained  by  the  one  sex  or  the  other,  through  the  influence  of  love 
and  jealousy,  through  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  soun<l, 
colour  or  form,  and  through  the  exertion  of  a  choice;  and  these 
powers  of  the  mind  manifestly  depend  on  tb^  development  of 
the  cerebral  system  "  (Descent  of  Man,  ii.  p.  ^oa).  The  characters 
to  be  accounted  for  are  cwilliiicd  to  one  sex  and  are  in  close 
icItUoo  with  the  breeding  mmob  and  bnedSng  taabUs.  In  those 
ones  where  they  differ  f torn  the  fenalei,  the  niltt  ue  the  most 
active  in  courtships  end  the  best  aimed,  and  are  reodend  the 
most  attractive  in  varibos  ways.  They  fi^t  with  their  livab 
for  the  possession  of  tlie  female,  or  display  ttuir  attractions 
before  hiT,  and  cither  hy  tunijut  ,1  or  liy  Lring  j/rctirrt-d  have  an 
advantage  over  less  favi  uri  d  male-;.  iJarwin  w;is  in  some  doubt 
as  to  how  far  it  could  be  shown  that  such  favoured  individuals 
had  a  chance  of  leaving  more  progeny,  except  in  cases  where 
males  were  polygamous  or  much  more  numerous  than  females, 
but  he  suggested  that  on  the  whole  the  more  viforous  female 
wouUbcthethefitstto  breed  and  loduMee  tbemoce  attiaclive 
nalee,  or  he  capCuitd  by  tlw  etronger  make.  A*  R.  Wallace 
was  unable  to  accept  the  theory  of  sexual  actectkm  eioept  in 
the  most  limited  vay,  and  in  particular  laid  great  stress  on  the 
want  of  evidence,  to  which  Darwin  himself  has  called  attention, 
that  females  prefer  more  highly  ornamented  males.  He  thought 
that  natural  selection  was  sufiicicnt  to  explain  sexual  differences 
such  as  the  possession  of  weapons,  scents  and  call-notes.  With 
regard  to  colour  and  pattern,  he  regarded  these  as  natural 
outcrops  of  s;^)ecialiiu;d  structure,  better  displayed  in  more 
vigorous  animals,  and  therefore  UudytoiDCieaae  under  natural 
fl^ctloB.  The  ioGonapiaioua  pattern  aad  dull  coleuis  of 
feoiatce  be  beilevtd  to  depend  en  witunl  sekcthm,  lod  to  be 
associated  with  the  greater  need  for  females  to  be  inconspicuous 
whilst  engaged  in  their  duties  to  their  young.  More  recent 
writers  have  shown  that  in  a  lar^c  number  of  cases  lirilliant 
colours  and  patterns  are  in  thcms*-K-es  really  protective  (sec 
CoLOrRS  01-  Animals),  so  that  the  facts  left  to  be  explained 
by  the  theory  of  sexual  selection  arc  still  further  restricterl. 

DiOLIOGRArilV. — W.  Bateson,  Afendet's  PriHttples  ef  Heredily 
(1909)  (with  a  good  list  o(  Mendclian  literature);  C.  Cincurini, 
OpmUml*  mthgCa  (Il6l-ia6a):  W.  £.  Caatle,  "  The  Heredity  of 
Sex,"  SmK.  Mms.  Cmp.  Zott.  (Harrard.  1903),  xL  No.  4 ;  C.  Correns, 
Bestimmunttt.  Vtrtrbung  dts  CescUuhUs  (1907);  1.  T. Cunnineham, 
Sezu<il  DimoTpkum  (1900) ;  C.  Darwin,  Dactut  of  Man  and  Sa«tion 
in  Kel  i/f"!  to  Sex  (rfiyi ) ;  L.  Donta-tcr,  "  Gamctogcnosi*  of  the  G.nll- 
FK  ,  /Vx-.  Roy.  Soc.  IS.,  v  1  Ixw  i.  p.  69  (1910);  C.  DOsing,  Die 
Jieg^ulurun/i  dfs  Cnchlf<hl'^,-rrhai!nu-jrs  bfi  dfr  Vermehrunf  dfr  Mm- 
icken,  TifTf.  und  I'jhinzfn  ti'^S;)  atid  Jrna  ZriSich.  (iWi5).  P.  Cxides 
and  J.  .'\.  Thomson,  The  llvolulwn  of  Sex  {2nd  cd.,  1901 )  (with  valuable 
lilts  o(  references) ;  U.  Henten,  "  Physologie  der  Zenna^"  in  Hcr- 
niaan>  Hamdbuek  der  Physiotetie.  vi.  p.  304;  I.  D.  Hal 
die  Eiftfutkafien,  tatkht  tick  bti  Memcken  itnd  Tunm  U^f  die- Katk- 
kommen  vcrerbtn  CTUbingen,  t8j8);  A.  Rusao,  UtMjkaiioni  speri- 
mtnlcli  dtU'  tttmrnto  epitktlide  dieli'  ovaria  dti  mammiffri,  Realc 
Accad.  (Uncci.  lyr).  vi.  p.  513;  M.  T.  Sadler,  Tke  I^w  of  I'opulu- 
tion  (1830)  ;  L.  Studa.  Das  Sexunle  VtrkHtniss  bfi  Gtborenen  (Strass- 
burg.  1875);  J.  A.  Thorn  son,  Ilerediiy  (tQo8);  Profesjior  Thury. 
Ubtr  das  Cestts  dfr  ErteufUHt  der  CttMeckUr  (Leipzig,  1 863): 
H.  M.  Vernon,  Variaticn  tn  AnimaU  and  Planta  (1903;;  A.  K. 
WaOaoe.  Darvinism  (1889):  E.  B.  Wilaoa.  AmotI  tUseoTckis  on  the 
Determtnation  and  lleredtty  of  Sex  (1909),  $3:  E.  Yung.  "  Dc 
I'influence  dc  la  nature  dcs  aliments  sur  la  aaaalit^,"  in  Complts 
Kendus  Ac.       Porit,  mduL  (i88t).  (P.  C.  M.) 

BEXBT,  BDWABO  (d.  1658),  English  soldier,  "leveUer" 
•sd  coiapifatqr,  wm  «  pdvata  aoldier  in  Cramwdl'a  regineot  of 
hone  whcB  tot  band  €f  ahottt  rtf43-  He  opposed  the  proposal 
to  disband  Oewagr hi  1A17;  and  as  one  of  the  "  agitators  "  he 
misted  all  aWwiHg  to  cnoa  to  aa  amagemcnt  with  Charles  1., 


and  advocated  extreme  democratic  doctrines.  He  rose  to  the 
rank  of  colonel,  but  was  deprived  of  his  commission  in  1651. 
When  Cromweil  assumed  the  title  of  lord  protector,  Scxby 
became  one  of  his  most  violent  opjxincnts,  and  in  i6js  trie<l  to 
bring  together  the  levellers  and  the  royalists  in  a  combination 
to  overturn  the  government.  Compelled  to  fly  from  England, 
he  intrigued  with  the  Spanish  gDvemment  with  a  view  to  restor- 
ing Chailei  IL,  aa  the  oi^jr  fea^e  plan  for  dcatroying  Cromwdl; 
and  he  waa  coacemed  fn  aevenl  pbta  to  assassinate  the  pro- 
tector. About  .1657  he  wrote  the  celebrated  apology  for  tyran- 
nicide entitled  "  Killing  No  Murder,"  under  the  pseudonym 
William  Allen,  which  was  printed  in  Holland  and  distributed 
in  England.  In  July  1657  he  was  arrested  in  disguise  in  England, 
whither  he  had  come  to  attempt  Cromwell's  assassination,  and 
he  died  in  the  Tower  of  Ixtndon  on  tlic  i  jih  of  January  1658. 

SEXPARTTTE  VAULT,  in  architecture,  a  name  given  to  the 
single  bay  of  a  vault,  which,  in  addition  lo  tlw  tnQBvene  and 
diagonal  ribs,  baa  been  divided  by  a  aeeaad  ttanaveiae  lib^ 
forming  six  fiompaitflMnfa.  The  prindpd  m«|tiw  an  IhoN 
in  the  Ahbayc-aux-Homnca  and  Ahbaye  anx-PaaMa  at  Caoi 
(which  were  probably  tbe  earltett  example*  of  a  constroctioa 
now  looked  upon  as  transitional).  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  and  the 
cathedrals  of  liourges,  Laon,  Noyon,  Senlis  and  Sens;  from 
the  bltcr  cathedral  the  scxpartitc  vault  was  brought  l)y  William 
of  Sens  to  Canterbury,  and  it  is  afterwards  found  at  Lincoln 
and  in  St  Faith's  Chapel,  Westminster  Abbey. 

SEXTANT,  an  instrument  for  measuring  angles  on  the  celestial 
sphere.  The  name  (indicating  that  the  instrument  is  furnished 
with  a  g^uated  arc  eipial  to  a  sixth  part  of  a  circle}  ht  now  only 
used  to  designate  aa  fauAnnuat  employing  reflecUtao  to  BMHani!* 
an  angle;  but  originally  it  was  introduced  by  Tycho  Brahe, 
who  constructed  several  sextants  with  two  sights,  one  on  a  fixed, 
the  other  on  a  movablo  radiu<;.  whic  h  the  observer  pointed  to  the 
two  oliji  ( ts  of  which  the  angular  distance  was  to  be  measured. 

The  imperfections  of  the  astrolabe  and  cross-stafi  for  taking 
altitudes  (sec  Navigation)  were  so  evident  that  the  idea  of 
employing  reflection  to  remove  them  occurred  independently  to 
several  minds.  K.  Hooke  contrived  two  reflecting  instruments. 
The  first,  described  in  his  Posthumous  Works  (p.  503),  had  on|jr 
one  mirror,  which  reflected  the  light  from  one  object  into  • 
telescope  n^ddi  is  pointed  direcdy  at  the  other.  Hoelte'B  second 
plan  employed  two  single  reflections,  whereby  an  eye  placed  at 
the  side  of  a  quadrant  could  at  the  same  time'aee  the  images 
fornl^d  in  two  telescopes,  the  axes  of  which  were  radii  of  the 
quadrant  and  which  were  fiointtd  at  the  two  objects  to  be 
measured.  This  jilan  is  described  in  Hookc's  A>iim,}d"<Tsions 
lo  the  Machina  CoeJtslis  of  IJcvtlius,  published  in  1674,  while 
the  first  one  seems  to  have  been  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  in  1666.  Newton  also  studied  this  subject,  but  nothing 
was  known  about  his  ideas  tiB  t74S,  when  a  description  in  his 
own  handwriting  of  an  instraraeat  devised  by  hha  waa  found 
among  HaUey's  papers  and  printed  In  the  PUImfUui  TVeiif* 
attions  (No.  465).  It  consists  of  a  sector  of  brass,  the  arc  of 
which,  though  only  equal  to  one-eighth  part  of  a  circle,  is  divided 
into  f/o".  A  telescope  is  fixed  along  a  radius  of  the  sector,  the 
object-glass  iH-ing  close  to  the  centre  and  having  outside  it  a 
plane  mirror  inclined  .15"  to  the  axis  of  the  telescope,  and  inter- 
cepting ball  the  light  which  would  otherwise  fall  on  the  object 
glass.  One  object  is  seen  through  the  telescope,  while  a  movable 
radius,  canyiog  a  acoood  minor  close  to  tbe  first,  is  turned  round 
the  centre  until  the  second  object  hy  double  reflection  is  seen  in  the 
teleaeopetocotoddewiththatol.  BntbehmNevtaaliplaBwaa 
puUbhed  the  sextant  In  hs  present  form  had  come  hte  practical 

use.  On  May  13,  1731,  John  H:i  IVy  dtfrribrd  an  "oCtlOti" 
employing  double  reflection,  aud  a  fortnight  later  he  exhibited 
the  instrument.'  On  the  joth  of  May  Halley  stated  to  the 
Royal  Society  that  Newton  had  invented  an  ins}.rument  founded 

'  Hadley  described  two  different  constructions:  in  one  the 
tetc»eope  was  fixc<l  along  a  radius  a»  in  Newton's  form,  in  the  other 
it  was  placed  in  the  way  .afterwards  universally  adopted;  an  tK-tant 
of  the  hrst  construction  was  made  in  tbe  summer  ol  1 7 jo,  according 
tn  statement  madetothelUyalSecistyby  Hadlsylsbiower  Owgi 
on  Feb.  7. 1734. 
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oa  the  Mme  principle,  and  had  communicated  III  iccoimt  at  it  to 
the  aodety  in  i6<^,  but  on  search  being  aiade  itt  the  ainutes 
it  «*•  «a|y  found  liiat  Mewtoo  bad  tbown  •  aew  Initnawnt 
*'far  obHrving  tile  mooB  wd  Man  for  tbe  bngitnde  at  aea, 
being  tbe  old  instnuncnt  mended  of  some  faults,"  but  nothing 
was  foand  In  the  minutes  concerning  the  principle  of  the  construc- 
lion.  Hallcy  had  cviMeiilly  frily  a  <lim  recollection  of  Newton's 
plan,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ro\'al  Society  on  December 
16,  1731,  he  declared  hiniself  satisfied  that  Hadley's  idea  was 
dificrenl  from  Newton's.  The  new  instrument  was  tried  in 
August  1733  on  board  tbe  "  Chatham  "  yacht  by  order  of  the 
Adninlty,  and  was  found  aatisfactory,  but  othcrwiae  it  does 
not  leeiB  to  have  superseded  tbe  older  instruments  for  at  Icoit 
timty  yeaia.  Uadky'a  inrtruimnt  coold  onijr  meanne  angles 
tip  to  90*;  but  in  I7S7  Captain  CtapbeH  of  tbe  navy,  one  of  the 
first  to  use  it  aniduously,  proposed  to  enlarge  it  so  as  to  nessurc 
angles  up  to  iio*,  in  which  form  it  is  now  generally  employed. 

Independently  of  Ha<Iley  and  Newton  the  sextant  was 
invented  by  Thomas  Godfrey  (1704-1741)),  a  |:>oor  Riazier  in 
J'hiladelphia.  In  May  17J2  Janies  Lo^an  wrote  to  Halli  \-  that 
Godfrey  had  about  eighteen  months  prcviou>ly  shownl  liirn  a 
common  sea  quadrant  "to  which  he  had  fitted  two  pieces  of 
looldng-glaa  In  such  a  manner  as  brought  two  stars  at  almost 
any  distaaee  lo  coincide."  The  letter  gave  a  full  description 
of  tbe  instnoMot:  tbe  principle  was  tbe  lane  as  that  o(  Hadley's 
fint  octant,  irfilcJi  bad  tfie  tdcscope  abag  a  ladiaa.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  on  January  31,1 734,  two  affidavits 
sworn  before  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia  were  read,  proving  that 
Coilirey's  quarlraiiL  was  made  about  November  1730,  that  on 
November  jS  it  was  brouslit  by  G.  Stewart,  mate,  on  board 
a  sl<M}(>,  the  "  Truman."  John  ('i>x,  master,  liouml  for  Janiaica, 
and  that  in  August  1731  it  was  ui>cd  by  the  •i?.mf  persons  on  a 
voyage  to  Newfoundland.  The  statement  tl  it  a  brother  of 
Godfrey,  a  captain  in  the  West  India  trade,  sold  the  quadrant  at 
Jamaica  to  a  Captain  or  Lieutenant  Hadley  of  tbe  Britiib  navy, 
wlw  brongbt  it  to  Loodoa  to  bis  bntber,  u  imtittoWBt  maker 
In  tbe  Stnnd,  is  devoid  of  fbundatioo.* 

The  figure  shows  the  construction  of  the  wxtanf.  AFiC  Is  a  li^ht 
framework  of  brass  in  the  shape  of  a  sector  ut  (o%  the  limhAI!  having 

a  gTadualcd  arc  of  silver  (some- 
titDcaof  gold  or  platinum)  inlaid. 
It  ia  beld  Jo  the  hand  by  a  amall 
fttndie  at  the  back,  cither  ver- 
tically to  measure  the  altitude  of 
an  object,  or  in  the  plane  passing 
throuRh  two  objects  the  angular 
distarKe  of  «hich  is  to  Ix-  found. 
It  may  also  be  mountc-d  on  a 
Hand.  ('D  is  a  radius  movable 
round  C.  where  a  unall  plane 
mirror  01  dvcnd  plate-glaw  is 
fixed  petpeodieular  to  tbe  plane 
of  tbe  sextant  and  in  the  line 
CD.  At  D  is  a  vender  read 
through  a  micro«cope,  a]»  a 
clamp  ar>d  a  tangent  screw  for 
giving  the  arm  CDaslow  motion. 
At  E  is  another  mirror  "  the 
borison  perpendi- 
cular to  the  Diane  of  the  wxtant 
and  parallel  to  CB.  F  is  a 
small  tele-<conc  fixed  across  CB, 
parallil  to  tlic  plane  CAIl  anrj 
pointi^l  ti>  the  mirror  E.  As 
eiily  the  lowi r  h.df  of  E  is 
^iUlTl■•l,  the  observer  can  *ce 
the  horizon  in  the  telescn[ic  tlirouRh  the  uti>iilverc<l  h.df,  while 
the  light  from  the  sun  or  a  »t.»r  5  may  be  rcrteettsi  from  the  *'  index 
ghoi'^  C  to  the  sHveral  half  of  £  and  thence  through  F  to  the 
observer's  eye.  If  CD  has  been  moved  so  as  to  make  the  image  of  a 
■tar  or  of  the  limb  of  the  sim  coincide  with  that  of  the  horizon,  it  i« 
seen  that  the  anRlo  SCH  (the  altitude  ol  the  star  or  solar  limb)  equals 
twice  the  nnjic  IICD.  The  limb  AH  i»  graduated  ^  as  to  avoid 
die  nLvr:.Mt>'  i  f  <liiiil..ling  the  iiK  .i'-urcJ  an^lc,  a  space  marked  as  a 

*Sao  Professor  Rigand,  Jfae.  voL  iL  No.  ai.  John  Hadley 
MB  •country  gentleman  of  independent  means,  and  the  fact  that  he 

Wna  the  first  to  bring  the  constriction  of  reflet  'ini;  t.  l.  sropes  to  .my 
'Bnbumadenanyautborsbelicveth.il  li  «.i  .1  1  :  fis-ional 
^iiia  brattasr  Gcof|Ck  who  assisted  biia,  was  a 


SEXTANT 


di-Rrrt-  on  the  limh  being  in  reality  only  30'.  The  vernier  prrferahly 
cif  the  extended  type,  a  vernier  whose  divisions  an-  twice  (W 
(lisuncc  ipATt  of  those  on  the  arc.  should  point  to  o*  o'  o'  whea 
tbe  two  mirrors  arc  parallel,  or  ia  ocher  wora^  when  the  dboEt  and 
reflected  images  of  a  disunt  object  ctiinckle. 

The  sextant  was  formerly  mtKh  used  on  land  for  determimM 
latitudes  in  which  case  an  artificiaJ  horizon  (sec  below)  is  rcqmic^ 
but  it  has  now  been  largely  superseiled  by  the  portable  aitaziroutb  at 
tlicLKjuIite.  ttliilc  at  sea  it  continues  to  bt  indispensable^ 

The  (eli«  i!(»-s  employetl  in  sextants  arc  of  two  kinds:  the  dirert, 
fo«  thi-  iiujie  inilin.ity  objcnations;  and  the  inverting,  for  attrr- 
nomicai  work,  one  t/f  ttie  e)x'piccc»  of  which  should  be  of  hi^h 
maniifjring  power,  m  t  1 -  >  tKan  15  diametcm  Each  eyepiece  hu 
twd pairs  of  wire^  eacii  pair  perpendicular  to  the  other,  and  ditidicj 
tha  odd  of  view  into  nine  divisions,  of  which  the  central  is  sqnaR;. 
Cootacla  should  be  made  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre  01  this 
square.  It  is  convenient  if  the  teleicope  is  fitted  with  an  intcmiMed 
thread  to  Mrrew  into  the  collar  of  the  up  and  down  piece.  Both 
mirrurs  are  supplieii  with  coloured  shades  ol  different  degret-s  c/ 
»li.ide,  and  may  be  used  cither  singly  vt  roml'ine<J  fur  wa  cl  si-rva- 
tions;  thcv  are  subject  to  errors  of  refraction,  due  to  non-(>arallclt&ni 
of  the  MM  of  j|ho  glaai.   Coloured  eyepieces  of  neutral  glass  of 


different  inl 


are  fitted  to  slip  on  and  off  the  conicatly  ground 


surface  of  tbe  wepiecea  of  the  tdeaoope:  they  arc  used  for 
error  .ind  for  oDservations  in  tbe  artificial  hori/on.  Intr 
no  refraction  error,  they  also  ensure  the  suns  [.■cing  of  the 
brilliancy;  a  vcr>'  impfjrtant  point.  1  he  o;i  and  <limn  piece,  when 
adjusted  to  equalize  the  suns,  will  hrinf;  the  axis  of  the  trlert  f.jje  nearly 
exactly  in  h'nc  with  the  cd^  of  the  siKered  surface  of  the  h<irizoa 
glass,  which  is  the  best  positicm  for  observing,  and  from  this  it  must 
never  be  moved  natil  uw  equal  altitude  or  otbsr  ofaoervntiooa  aw 
complete. 

For  observations  on  shore  'the  sextant  dhoald  be  amratedonar 
stand.   In  an  improved  form  of  stand,  the  bcorfng  wMch  canios  the 

sextant  is  wjuare.  and  the  whole  bearing  revolving  on  a  cenUC  is 
controlled  by  a  clamp  and  tangent  screw.  The  countcrfioise  ^tBtU 
eulctly  balance  the  sextant,  ami  thev  m.iy  t*  httcd  to  allow  for 
adjustment,  A  small  spirit-level  fixed  on  one  of  the  ar.ms  of  the 
sextant  stand,  and  another  level  pivoting  round  the  pillar  00  tbe 
index  bar  of  the  sextant  carrying  the  microscope,  working  in  a  plaae 
parallel  to  that  of  the  instrument,  and  fixed  by  means  of  a  set  scfcw, 
are  of  use  in  placing  the  sextant  exactly  in  the  required  position  srhca 
oharrxine  faint  stara,  With  the  telescope  pointing  to  the  centre  of 
the  artifiria!  horizon,  the  direct  and  rellecled  images  of  the  sun  at 
any  convenient  altitude  .ire  made  to  c<i;ii<  iilc.  The  It m  U  .ire  then 
•adjusted  and  permanently  fixed  by  their  set  screws,  lo  ob.yne  a 
faint  star,  it  is  only  necessary  to  set  its  double  altitude  on  the 
sextant,  turn  the  instrument  and  the  stand  to  bring  the  bubbles  ef 
their  respective  levds  in  the  centre  of  their  runs,  and  move  tbc  Hand 
until  the  telescope  paints  to  the  centre  of  the  artificial  hoffaeo  aiHi  ia 
the  direction  i>f  the  star,  when  the  direct  and  reflected  images  will  be 
seen  in  the  field.  A  small  electric  light  fitted  on  the  arm  carr)  iiig  the 
microscofx-,  and  worked  by  a  dry  battery,  enables  the  sextant  to  be 
read  at  nij;ht. 

The  artificial  honzon  in  common  use  conasts  of  a  glass  trouRh  ccirv 
tainin^  mcccury  and  protected  from  the  wind  by  a  glass  nnA.  The 
class  in  the  roof  should  be  of  the  best  quality,  and  the  faces  <J  ixh 

\>iine  of  the  trough  accurately  parallel.  A  new  form  of  horuoa 
consists  of  a  shallow  rectangular  trough  of  metal  gilt.  After  citarwng 

the  surface  Ly  wetting  it  with  a  few  drop.s  of  dilute  sulphuric  acio, 
a  ilrii)>  of  mrrciiry  is  rublicd  on  until  the  whole  surface  is  bright, 
when  a  very  sm.ill  quantity  of  am.''.;  inia'<i|  niereur>-  aildcil  »-uI 
form  an  even  horizontal  surface.  'I'f.c  dr<  «,5  is  wipcil  ell  T.iih  » 
broad  camel-hair  brush.    In  this  shallow  trough  wavxs  are  kiUod 


tbe  hoflaon  is  placed  upon  a  stand,  consisting  of  two  iron  plates, 
the  upper  resting  on  theioMr,  supported  by  three  long  larve-beadrd 
screws,  by  means  of  tvliich  itcan  be  levelled.  If  the  stand  is  raised 
off  the  Er<wnd  a  foot  or  so,  on  a  firm  foundation,  thus  hrirfing  the 
anifii  ial  horizon  closer  to  the  telescope,  f.iint  ^tat^  are  mere  ciuly 
obsccM-d.  and  the  movement  of  the  sextant  necesvir\'  ti>  lii^p  the 
star  in  the  field,  owing  to  its  motion  in  the  heavens.  v-Ul  [■c  l'ji.-i 
A  lantern  placed  on  the  ground  behind,  or  a  Uttle  on  one  side  of,  the 
observer,  and  faimly  riModac  ott  tho  artlAcial  hoiiaon,  wfliai^ 
dcntly  illuminate  the  wfacaertbe  tdeaoope  en  n  dark  night 

Adjuilmfnit. — The  planes  of  both  the  index  glass  and  the  bortsoi 
glass  should  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  tbe  instrument,  aad 
they  should  al?/i  be  parallel  to  one  another  when  the  vernier  i»  set 
to  zero.  The  line  ol^ colli mation  of  the  telescoj>e  mii^t  I  c  p.ir..:!el  to 
the  plane  of  the  sext.int.  This  adju-.tnient.  though  I<^>  li.i  -ie  lo 
alter  than  either  of  the  fitlnis,  ^^lO■.Jld  N'  cx.iminc^l  fn  m  ti.T>e  tj 
time  as  follows: — With  the  sextant  mounted  on  a  stand,  move  the 
index  so  as  to  separate  tbe  direct  and  reflected  imaees  of  a  stv  bf 
a  distance  nearly  equal  to  tbe  length  of  the  parallel  wires  of  tM 
telescope^  and  turn  the  eyepiece  until,  tbe  direct  image  of  the  star 
coinciding  with  one  extremity  of  the  wire,  the  reflected  iaiage 
coincides  with  the  other  extremity;  the  wires  will  then  be  naralW  to 
the  plane  of  the  v-xtant.  Select  two  bright  st.vs  and  make  a  ctjin- 
cidencc  of  tbe  reflected  and  dirsct  images  00  the  middle  of  one  win. 
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■djuttment  J»  conrct :  If  n-ot,  the  acijaftitiK  screws  in  the  collar  of  the 
up  and  down  pictc  must  be  moved  until  the  coincidence  is  exACC. 

"  Centring  error  "  i»  very  imporunt.  but  cannot  be  corrected.  In 
■a  indifferent  inMniment  it  may  be  luflicjcnt  to  vitiate  the  icMilt  of 
any  observation*  on  one  tide  only  of  the  senith.  It  arise*  from  the 
WCCfltricity  of  ihecenlrrsof  the  index  arm  sail  4f  the  arc,  and  varies 
vlth  the  angle  measurixl.  being  ^^nerally  |IUlU'  as  the  anRic  in- 
Cmm;  but  the  index 'arm  bcconung  bent,  or  any  part  of  the  framc 
reedving  a  blow  which  alters  its  shape,  the  flexure  of  <!  <  ir.~tnirii<'nc 
from  N-arving  temperature,  and  defective  Rradualion.  will  all  produce 
«rr  rs  wnli  h  it  is  RcneraJly  impossible  lo  iJi*ciit.in;;lij,  nnd  they  arc 
all  included  in  the  one  correction  (or  centring.  This  correctioa  i» 
found  by  compuiNg  ih*  anCb  nwaured  by  um  mutaat  (oometcd 
for  index  error)  with  the  tiue  angle.  The  moM  accurate  uiethoa, 
became  it  employa  a  tarn  number  of  ofaaervations  for  the  aame  or 
maily  the  Mme  engic,  is  by  obaervationt  of  pairs  of  circum-meridian 
•tan  in  the  artiAcial  horizon  at  vnrloii*  .-jltitudc^.  DouMe  the 
di/Terenre  between  the  rcsultinji  latitude  |jy  each  st.ir  .ir;i!  the  mean 
htitudc  1^  the  centring  error  fur  an  anj;le  ciiual  to  the  double 
altitude  i>f  th.it  star,  that  i<,  the  an;;le  actually  measured  by  the 
iextant,  index  error  being  ascertained  and  applied  before  working 
ouL  Measurement  of  thean^ee  between  stars,  compared  with  their 
calculated  apparent  tKMamnTW  another  method.  .At  Kew  Obaerva- 
tory  (National  Phv^cal  Labofatoiy)  the  centring  error  ts  determined 
fbr  certain  angles  by  fixed  collimatori.  Including,  as  ft  docs,  errors 
from  so  many  causes,  the  correction  does  not  rem.nin  perfectly  steady, 
and  it  should  be  ascertainod  from  time  to  tir;o.  In  a  ko<*I  sextant 
the  error  should  not  exceed  otic  minute  o\'cr  the  whole  of  the  arc. 

n^TON  (an  early  corruption  of  "  sacristan,"  properly  the 
keeper  of  Mcred'vcnelt  and  vcstmenta,  Med.  Lat.  MoiitoMU  or 
«acruto),aBdiMrolBcarof anccdetiasUcalpariih.  Inthecariy 
church  the  KxtOBwaa Identical  with  the  erffaHm,  01  tiQor-kecpcT, 
whose  duty  It  was  to  open  and  dnit  the  dnnch  at  certain  boun, 
guard  ih;-  ( hurih  and  all  it  contained,  and  prevent  the  heathen 
an<i  cxi  (in.niunirated  from  entering.  The  duties  of  the  modern 
$e\'.';>n  ire  pr.ii  tirally  those  of  the  ancient  sacristan.  He  has  the 
custody  01  the  church  keys,  is  rcsi>onsiblc  (or  keeping  the  church 
dean,  for  the  bcU-ringing  and  lighting,  and  looks  a(ter  the  vcst- 
MBta  and  imtirumait*  of  the  church,  but  the  duties  may  vary 
hf  ^uatom  iii  dlflmot  paiilhcs.  Where  his  duties  are  confined 
to  tie  cn>  flf  tl»  tneatmoita  and  f MfnMWuto  the  riglit  of  appoiot- 
nent  of  a  wxtoa  Bei  in  the  dmrcbwankaa;  If  fab  dttttet  are 
conf:r.cd  to  the  churchyard  the  right  of  appointment  is  in  the 
incunibcnt,  ami  where  his  duties  extend  to  both  the  right  of 
appoir,tjr.tr;t  is  jointly  in  the  churchwardens  and  the  incumhcnt. 
By  custom,  however,  he  may  be  appointed  by  Ihc  parishioners. 
He  usually  has  a  (reehold  in  his  office^  and  &  loma  paiillMa  b 
entitled  to  certain  rustomaiy  fees. 

SBXTUS  EMPIRICUS  (irid  and  jrd  c  ;  :  .r  a.d.),  physician 
and  phikMivhcr,  lived  at  Alwandria  and  at  Athena,  in  his 
medical  work  he  behoged  to  the  "  metbotfical "  tchool  (sec 
AsctrpiAOEs),  as  a  philosopher,  be  is  the  grealMt  «f  the  later 
Greek  Sceptics.  His  claim  to  eminence  rests  on  the  facta  that  he 
dcvelopcil  and  formulated  ihe  ('.  Ktrir.cs  of  the  older  Sceptic;, 
and  that  he  handed  down  a  full  an^l.  on  the  whoie,  an  impartial 
account  of  the  members  of  his  schuil.  His  works  arc  two,  the 
Pyrrlwnian  Uypolyposti  and  AgJinsi  the  Malhtmalici  (cd. 
Fabricius,  Paris,  1621,  and  Bckkcr,  BcHin,  1842). 

See  Broch.ird,  l^i  SftptiqHts  grtrt  (1SR7):  Pappenheim,  I.^'ms- 
vrrhcllnisse  des  Sexlns  hmpincus  (Hirlin,  i'^75);  Jourd.un.  ^'x.'.ii 
Emfnricui  (Paris,  1856) :  Patrick,  S€Xttu  Empirieus  and  tke  Urttk 
Seeptics  (1199,  «Mi  Mm>  4lS^  U:  •>••  Scam- 

CISM. 

SEYCHELLES,  an  archipelago  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  coniisting 
of  forty-five  islands— bnidct  a  number  of  rocks  or  islets 
—situated  between  38'  and  5*  45'  S.,  and  52°  55'  and 
SS*  So^  E>  Tofether  with  the  Amirantca,  Comoiedo,  Aldabra 
and  other  Uaiida  they  form  the  British  colony  of  Se)rchellca. 
The  outlyine  islands  lie  south-west  of  the  Seychelles  group  and 
between  that  archipelapo  and  Mad.TRas :ar.  In  all  ninety  islands 
with  a  total  area  of  over  156  V).  m  are  under  the  Seychelles 
government.  There  arc  in  addition  40,000  to  50,000  sq.  m,  of 
coral  banks  within  the  bounds  of  the  colony. 

The  Seychelles  lie.  with  two  cjtccptions,  towards  the  centre 
of  a  brgc  submarine  bank  and  are  all  within  the  50  fathoms  line. 
Mabi,  the  largest  and  most  central  ialand,  is  934  n.  N.N.W.  of 
llMiitiaa,«7on.E.hy  N.ofZaadbarand  6o»io.  NX.«f  the 
BOfthoiuDOSt  point  of  MadagMcac  The  other  chief  idandsfom 


two  principal  gibups:  (L)  Praslin,  36  m.  NJf  £.  of  Mah6,  and  the 
adjacent  smaller  idanda  of  la  Digue.  FOidtl,  East  Silver,  Wert 
SUver,  QnieaM  and  Adda;  (110  Silhouette,  14  n*  W.  by  M.  ef 
Mah6,  and  North  Uaad.  The  most  easteriy  idaod  is  Frigate, 

the  rr.n^t  snutherly  Platte;  on  the  mrthrrn  edge  of  the  reef 
arc  liirJ  and  Denis  islands.  The  gencr.tl  .aspect  of  the  islands 
is  one  o(  great  beauty  and  fertility,  .md  in  the  opinioa  of 
General  C.  U.  Gordon  they  formed  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

Mah6  b  17  m.  long,  and  from  4  to  7  broad  and  of  highly 
inegular  shape,  with  an  area  of  about  55  sq.  m.  There  arc  small 
areas  of  lowlands,  chiefly  at  the  mouths  of  the  river  valle>-3, 
but  most  of  the  ialaad  is  momtainous,  and  ia  anicral  the  hUls 
rise  abruptly  from  tlie  sea.  There  axe  tea  bcUhts  between 
1000  and  3000  ft.,  and  seven  over  loioo  ft.  The  highest  point 
is  Momc  Scychellois,  2003  ft-'i  next  comes  Trois  Frtm,  ijgo  ft. 
Both  these  mountains  are  in  the  northern  half  of  the  island.  The 
main  ridge  runs  north  and  south  .ilong  the  line  of  the  greatest 
diameter,  and  from  the  heights  descend  m.\ny  torrents,  the  whole 
island  being  well  watered.  The  principal  harbour,  Port  Victoria, 
is  on  the  north-east  coast  in  4"  37'  S.,  55°  "27'  E.  It  is  approached 
by  a  deep  chaiucl  through  the  coral  reef  which  fringes  the  entire 
eastern  side  of  the  island.  Of  the  small  idanda  dose  to  Mah£ 
the  «hid  aic  St  Aaae  and  Cnf.  of  the  east,  aad  CMUMiMioa  aad 
TbMae  off  the  west  coast. 

Praslin  Ivland  is  S  m.  lonp  anil  from  i  to  3  m.  broad,  has  an 
area  of  about  si).  m.  and  its  hi|.;hcst  jxiint  is  1260  (I.;  \a 
Digue  covers -t  sq.  m.and  its  greatest  height  is  1175  f'--  Silhouette 
is  roughly  circular  in  shape,  covers  i  sq.  m.  and  culminates  in 
:Mon  PlaUir,  2473  ft.  None  of  the  other  idanda  exceeds  i|  sq.  m. 

Geology —^y-ctpt  nird  ami  Denis  Uaad^  which  are  of  coralEae 

lime-stoTK-.  the  Se>e!Klli"(  are  of  granite,  with  In  places  fringing  teeTa 

of  <  :  ■.!  ti  ?-.t-<l  on  Rrnnitc  fMtiiidationsi.  The  (jranitr  ii  of  the  fame 
form.itiDn  nr  tifiscly  ri  !  i^ed  t-i  that  of  Mada-,;.!?^  ,.r  ;in'l  t tir^ nu  '  1 1  j t 
the  i.Jand>  i«  clost  ty  iimlorm  in  its  composition,  Imt  i-xliibil*  dilce?  of 
finer  grain.  The  rixk<  are  deeply  furrowed  and  cut  into  ridges, 
e\-idence  o(  the  long  period  over  which  they  have  been  subjected 
to  atmoipbefic  infloencca.  There  ia  no  tin  of  maiine  actioa  o«cr 
four-fifths  of  the  Mands^  whkh  nowhere  cwlbk  any  trace  of  volcaiBe 
action,  recent  or  remote.  The  islands  are  resided  ias  a  remitant  of 
the  continental  land  which  in  remote  geological  ages  united  Siouth 
Africa  and  India.  J,  Stanle>'  Gardiner  supposes  that  when  first  cut 
uil  the  Sc-vi  hclles  witc  the  <»f  tbe  i  rcwnl  t).ink — alx>ut  \3,rnio 
M|.  m.  cutting  off  was  caused  larscly  by  subsidence,  though 

partly  by  marine  action.  The  »ub«e<^uent  dwindling  of  the  i2,oaO 
M\  m.  to  156  divided  into  many  small  isJat>ds  is  attributed  to  marine 
action  which  had  its  chief  forcx  in  the  Eocene  and  Miocene  periods, 
(Cf.  "  The  Indian  Ocean,"  C<q.  Joum.  vol.  xxviii.,  iga6). 

Climate. — The  climate  is  healthy  and  equalile.  and  for  a  tropical 
country  the  temperature  is  modemte.  It  varies  on  the  coast  from 
alnjut  68'  to  88'  F.,  falling:  at  ni£ht  in  the  higher  recions  to  6o*  or 
,S5°  F  The  mean  coa^t  trni|)eraturc  slightly  cxcccii.  7v°  F.  The 
south-east  monsoon  blows  from  May  to.Octobcr,  wliiih  is  the  dry 
-A  ^v,n,  and  the  west-north-west  monsoon  from  December  to  March. 
Iiurinf;  April  and  November  the  winds  are  variable.  The  average 
annual  rainfall  on  the  coast  is  100-8  in.;  it  increases  to  about  lao  iib 
at  a  height  of  600  ft.  and  at  heights  exceeding  »ooo  ft.  is  about  150  in. 
The  Seychelles  lie  outside  the  irark  of  the  hurricam  s  which  orrasioa- 
ally  devastate  Reunion  and  Mauritius  and  are  also  inimunr  fn  ra 
earthquakes.  The  public  health  is  K'J'-"^'.  and  fevers  and  |ilat;ue  are 
unVn'  i»  n. 

flora  and  Fauna. —  Roth  flora  arvd  fauna  include  species  and  genera 
peculiar  to  the  Seychelles.  Of  these  the  beat  known  is  the  Lodtitta 
ueMlannm,  a  palm  tree  indH(enous  only  in  Praslin  Island — ^h«t 
since  intrmliiced  into  Curieuse— noted  for  its  fruit,  the  so-called 
M.ildive  dmilile  roco-nut  or  wee  «««r.  The  nut  was  long  known 
only  from  sea  liornc  specimens  e.Tt  up  on  the  Maldive  and  other 
coasts,  was  thought  to  grow  oh  a  Bulmiaiine  palr.i,  and,  Ixino 
esteemed  a  i«nTr(  ii,'n  antidutc  to  rvii.^/)ns  il.uiisd,  x.  156),  commanded 
exi>rtiilaiit  prifCi  in  the  Fa.-t.  this  palm  will  jfrow  to  a  height  of 
too  ft.,  and  shows  etwrmous  fern-like  leaves.  Another  tree  found 
only  in  the  Uands  is  the  capudn  {Nortke*  ttrkMtnm),  whoee  nairive 
dead  tninks  are  a  striking  feature  in  the  landscape.  This  tree  has 
almost  completely  fallen  a  victim  to  the  ravages  of  a  green  beetle, 
probaMy  Introduced  from  Mauritius.  The  idands  were  formerly 
densely  woodeil,  but  only  patches  of  forest  remain.  The  cirntral 
mountain  zone  of  Mah6  was  in  1909  actiuire*!  by  the  government  for 
reafforestation  purposes.  This  zone  also  include*!  one  of  the  last 
remaining  rnirti'ms  of  indigenous  forest.  The  f<irr*ts  of  the  coast 
l>elt  resembleil  those  of  the  coral  Islands  of  the  neighbouring  parts  of 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Characteristic  of  this  region  are  the  mai^irawc 
MdPtti^tmtu^Md,  a  little  inland,  thebanyan  {^Fktu), 
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flora.  IS  probably  not  indigenoua.  The  fomU  of  the  granitic  land, 
cf  vUcb  typical  Mtdiw  nouiii,  luul  dwcfewMKrUtics  o(  a  tmpical 
noiM  ngwo,  iKiliiw,  abnilwi  dinbiiig  aad  tne  fcnu  Krowing  luxuri- 
■adyt  tke  treei  on  the  mountain  aidea,  aoch  as  the  Pandanus  itckel- 
hnm  aetKlinK  down  roota  over  the  rocka  and  bouldcra  from  70  to 
too  fL  Of  timber  tree*  the  boi»  eayac  has  diiuippr.irr*!,  but  bfil'i  rlc 
fer  [Staitmannia  itdercxylon)  .incf  boiii  tic  nattc  {Maba  seckrllarum) 
atilt  fiourith  on  Silhoueitr  Inl.tml.  ni»i<Ji»  the  ciiliitiK  down  (<ir 
building  purposes  of  the  timtwr  trrcs  the  junglo  was  l.iriji  ly  rlcarcfl 
for  the  plantation  of  \-unilU;  while  a  mulliludc  of  other  tropical 
nUiita  have  been  introduced  tending  to  the  cMttiiiiaMioa  of  the 
ladigcnoua  floia.  The  most  important  of  the  tmea  Intraduced  aince 
1900  are  various  Idndsof  rubber,  including  f^ira  (Ifrtra  BrasHimsis), 
which  ^row»  wdL  Per  other  introduced  plants  ncr  below,  Jndmttriet. 

The  indigenotu fauna,  nofarasiislimitr*!  ran^eafTunlKcompariMin, 
resembles  that  of  Madagascar.  It  is  deficient  in  mammals,  of  which 
the  only  varieties  an  the  nit  and  bat.  The  du«>ng,  which  furm'  rly 
frequented  the  waters  of  the  islands,  does  lo nolOflicr.  The  reptiles 
Include  certain  liiards  and  snakes;  the  crocodDe,  once  common,  has 
bna  OdcntillMeda  Lend  tortoises  have  also  dis.ippeanYj,'  but  one 
freshwater  apeeica  {SUnuAoerns  tinualus)  is  still  fouml;  and  the 
adjacent  sei>«  contain  many  turtle*.  Thre**  cx-i  ili.ini.  thru'  b.ura- 
chians  l  iiii  lu  iinRa  niaunlain-frif|urntin^  fr»K)  ■>"')  ihrtT  Insli-w.iter 
crustace.ins  are  al"i  inilij;<  riini»,  ami  .ilxjut  twcnt)  Nix  s|mi  ie»  of 
land  shells.  The  i..l,ir.i!s  -m-  ihi/  home  of  a  LiTje  iiunilH-r  of  liirils, 
including  terns,  ganncts  and  white  egrets,  though  most  of  (he  in- 
4tigenous  specie*  arc  extinct.  The  neighbouring  aeea  abound  it)  fish . 
Among  the  domestic  animals  intradiKcd  are  the  asa  and  p!g. 

'  /f»Aai(V<in/T.— Like  ^^.•lurili\ls,  R^-union  and  RodriKucz  tlie 
Seychelles  wrrc  uninhabited  when  first  visited  by  Kuropeans; 
though  fragtnents  of  ruins  found  on  Proslin  and  Frigate  i^l.inds 
may  indicate  the  presence  of  man  in  earlier  centuries.  The 
islands  woV  colonized  by  Mauritian  and  Bourbon  CKolcs;  the 
wMu  ckownt,  itiU  pievaiUngly  Fteacfa,  baa  been  atpengibencd 
by  tbe  Mttleniait  of  aevnal  BritUi  ImmUHi  Hw  first  planters 
fatioduccd  slaves  from  Mauritius,  and  tbe  OCfiodanent  has  been 
Ihenased  by  the  introduction  of  freed  sbves  from  East  Africa. 
There  has  been  also  an  immij;ra1ion  of  Chinese  and,  in  larger 
numbers,  of  liuii.ins  (mainly  from  the  Malabar  coa.st).  An 
OtTiti.!!  rip  irl  ivsuo  i  in  Kjio  stalc<l  that  the  greater  p.irt  of  the 
valuable  town  projKrty  hatl  pa.'iso<l  into  the  hands  of  Indians, 
and  that  Indians  and  Chinese  had  the  bulk  of  the  retail  trade. 
Of  the  coloured  population  those  bom  in  the  Seychelles  of 
Begn,  or  negro-Indian  blood  arc  known  as  "  enfaiUs  da  tUt." 
They  speak  a  nde  acole  pMa,  baaed  on  Ficoch  bill  with  a 
large  adnbtm  of  Indiaii,  Butiiaod  EmKA  noidi.  The 
SeychcUoto  an  of  fine  phyiiqiiw,  rad  m  eudloit  and  fgailess 
sailors. 

I  At  the  census  of  1881  the  inh.ibitants  nurnberel  11,0"!,  in 
iSgi  the  figure  was  16,603  and  in  luoi  the  popuLilior.  uuinlictcd 
"3i-.57.  «!n'rii  <;.So5  were  males  .11.1!  ()4  \i  females.  The  popula- 
tion on  December  31st,  tqot),  was  ofTicially  estimated  at  32,^o<), 
or  149-59  persons  per  sq.  m.  The  pure  white  population  is  about 
600.  About  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  Roiuan  Catholics. 

A  gricidtuTt  and  Industries.— Apart  from  (ishcfin  the  wealth  of  the 
islands  depends  ujwn  agriculture.  at«l  the  industries  connected  thcr^ 
with.  These  are  fostered  by  the  Kovernment,  whii  h  in  1901  created 
an  agricultural  t)oard  ami  c*tatili*hifl  .1  Iwianir  station  at  Victoria. 
Spices  (cloves,  cinn.iniun,  niitrni  v;v)  were  thi-  ehief  .ulii  les  of  trade  in 
the  tflth  century,  and  these  with  cotton,  cntfec,  tob.ic(  o,  sugar,  maize 
and  rice  were  the  main  crops  grown  until  about  18501  Bananas,  yams, 
Ac,  were  also  largely  cultivated,  and  there  was  considerable  trade  in 
COOO-nut  oQ,  timl>cr.  iirfi  and  fiah  oil  and  tortoise-shell,  whaling  being 
carried  on,  chiefly  by  AoNficaaa  and  French,  in  the  neighbouring 
seas.  Siibsrrjiionily  cocoa  was  eultivaled  extenMvely,  and  from 
adfiut  IwiK)  v.inill.i  largely  sui>er5c<lifl  the  other  crops;  in  tS<ft)  the 
vanilla  expurifil  was  valuol  at  over  4  ir>o,oi»  out  of  a  tot.il  exfKirt  of 
£l40.(X>o.  and  from  1896  to  190^  the  rrop  reprc^cnlc)!  mori-  lli.ui  h.ill 
the  total  value  of  the  exports.  Owing  to  increased  comtH  tiiion,  and 
in  some  degree  to  careleas  harvesting,  there  was  a  great  fall  in  pri<  <  . 
after  190O;  and  the  Seychellois.  though  still  producing  vanilla  in 
laige  quantities,  paid  greater  attention  to  the  pnxlucts  of  the  coco- 
Mi  palm — copra,  soap,  cocrj-niit  oil  and  coco-nuts — to  the  de\'clop- 
nent  of  the  manprove  bark  industry,  the  collection  of  (;uano,  the 
cultivation  of  ruLilH-r  trees,  the  preparation  of  banana  Hour,  the 
growinif  o(  sus;ir  cane>.  aiui  the  di>lilUlion  of  rum  and  e»s<nti.il 
oils.  The  torloiM'"..'!!  II  and  calip<»e  fiMiicries  and  lh<-  ex|»<irl  of 
fist)  are  important  industries.  Minor  exports  arc  cocoa,  coco-dc-mer 
and  beche^c>mer.  Fram  tha  ianvaa  of  the  ooo»<i»aMr  are  made 
baskets  and  hats. 

■  The  ei,;jntic  l.ifui  toTioise  {Tubii* depkuKliim}  isfMindMily  in 
the  Aldaibra  laLuds. 


CjT!yiLt£Liy|^"f^iai^^  of  cotton  y)odb  and  hardware  from 

France.  The  value  of  tiie  imports  and  exports  (exduaiv*  of  specie) 
for  the  six  years  l90t-l9oi&  was:  imports.  £360,530;  e^xjrra. 
^.^77,613.  The  increase  of  trade  is  indicated  by  tne  figures  for  1907 
(a  recoil  year)  to  1909.  In  the  threeyears  the  value  of  imports  was 
l3:\i,M}.  that  of  exfiofis  ^55,306.  Over  7S"4  of  the  total  trade  is 
with  (  leat  ISritainor  British  poaaestiotis.  1  he  medium  of  exchange 
is  the  Indian  rupee  (— I6d.),  with  the  subsidiar>' coinage  of  Mauritius. 

T*mmt  and  Cmmmimkalions. — ^The  only  town  of  any  atae  is  the 
capitid,  Pott  Victoria  (or  Mah<).  picturesquely  situated  at  the  bead 
of  an  excellent  harbour.  Many  of  the  houses  are  built  of  masaiv* 
coral.  Pontes  tasmardi,  hewn  into  square  building  blocks  which  at  a 
distance  glisten  like  white  marble.  The  port  is  a  coaling  station  of 
the  DritisTi  navy  and  is  connected  by  telegr.igihic  cables  with  Zanzibar 
and  Mauritius.  There  is  no  inland  telegraph  system.  All  the  islands 
are  well  provided  with  metalled  roada.  fUniar  moothly  oom- 
muaication  with  Maneillcs  is  maintained  by  tne  Mcssagene*  Mart- 
tlmBS  ateamcfs.  German  and  British  lines  serve  the  South  Africaa 
and  Indian  porta.  The  government  employ  steam  vessels  for  po» 
senger  and  mail  acrvicea  between  the  idanda.  and  tbcve  are  laife 
numbers  of  aliaf  cnft  bdoagiac  10  Iba  idaadara. 

Cunrrnmrnl,  Revenue,  ffc. — 5^fyc!nlKs  is  a  rro-^-n  ci  lony 
adnunistercd  by  a  governor,  assisted  by  nominated  cxcLuiive 
and  legislative  councils.  Revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from 
customs,  licences,  court  fees  and  the  post  otTice,  while  arnong  the 
principal  heads  of  expenditure  figure  telegraph  and  steamer 
sul>sidics  and  the  education,  medical,  legal  and  police  depart- 
mcnts.  For  the  ten  yean  l8g9-l9QS  tbe  average  ywly  revenue 
was  £28,736;  tbe  avense  jreurtjr  avcndilufe  £s7,S04.  Apobbc 
debt  of  liofioo,  repayable  fai  thirty  aiumal  imlilmenlt,  wm 
contracted  in  1899.  The  law  in  force  Is  based  00  tbe  Code 
NapoK-on,  considerably  modified,  however,  by  local  ordinances. 
The  simplification  and  codification  of  the  laws  was  carried 
out  during  i8o<>-i<>!Xt  (sec  the  Colonial  Oflicc  annual  reports, 
especially  thnt  for  u>3?,  §  37).  Education  is  under  the  ci  rtrol, 
of  a  government  board  and,  besides  primary  KhooU,  there  arc 
institutions  for  higher  cducatioa  and  a  C^raegie  Library.  Gtaata 
arc  made  to  schools  of  all  denominatMaa.  Tbe  creak  patoit  ia 
unsuited  to  be  a  medittia  of  latlniction,  aad  Ea^Ub  is  aaed  aa 
far  as  possible,  thou^  hsaoqoUlion  by  Ibe  poMaatiy  is  that  of  a 
foreign  language.  Tlie  nne  dHRctdty.  to  an  almost  equal  degree, 
would  apply  to  the  use  of  French  as  a  mc<lium. 

History. — The  Seychelles  arc  matKtd  on  Portuguese  chaxls 
dated  1502.  The  first  recorded  visit  to  (he  islamis  was  made  in 
1609  by  an  English  ship;  then  for  133  years  there  is  no  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  any  further  visit.  The  second  recorded 
visit,  in  1741,  was  made  by  Captain  Lazare  Picault,  who,  rctURuag 
two  years  later,  formally  anneaed  tbe  islands  to  France.  Tlon|b 
then  uninbaUtcd  tben  ii  a  •trong  tiaditlon,  wnbably  «dl 
founded,  tbat  tbe  Sgpcbdiet  bad  bcea  Iron  Arab  miei  a  Rndc» 
vousof  tbe  pbratct  and  conairsvbo  infested  tbe  high  seas  bet  weca 
South  Africa  and  India.  Pfcault,  who  acted  as  agent  of  tbe 
celebrated  Mah£  dc  la  Bourdonnals,  governor  of  the  tic  dc 
France  (Mauritiu.s),  named  the  principal  iNl.ind  Mahc  and  the 
group  lies  dc  la  Bourdonruis,  a  style  chaii;;e<l  in  1756,  when 
the  islands  were  renamed  after  Moreau  dc  S6chelles,  at  that  time 
contr6leur.  des  finances  under  Louts  XV.  The  first  perrnanenl 
settlement  waa  made  about  1768,  when  the  town  of  UaM  wai 
founded.  Soon  afterwards  Pienc  Polvre,  intendant  o(  He  dt 
Fnuo^  aecfaif  tba  freedom  o(  tbe  SqfcheUct  arcbfpdaia  fmi 
bunfcaaes,  caused  spice  plantatioas  to  be  made  thoe,  «itb  tbe 
object  of  wresting  from  the  Dutch  the  monopoly  they  tben 
enjoyed  of  the  spice  trade.  The  existence  of  these  pLintatiotis 
w.is  kept  secret,  ar.  l  it  was  with  that  object  that  they  were 
destroyed  by  tire  by  the  French  on  the  appearance  in  the  harbour 
in  1778  of  a  vessel  flying  the  British  flag.  The  ship,  however, 
proved  to  be  a  French  slaver  who  had  hoisted  tbe  Unioo 
Jack  fearing  to  find  the  British  In  possession.  Mahi  proved  very 
uaeful  to  French  ships  during  tbe  arars  of  tbe  Rcvolation,  and 
thb  led  to  its  capture  by  the  Brftfab  in  1794,  bat  no  traopa  vcee 
left  lo  garrison  the  place,  and  the  administration  went  on  as 
before.  In  1806  the  island  capitulated  lo  the  captain  of  another 
liritish  ship,  but  again  no  garrison  was  left,  and  it  was  not  until 
after  ibe  capture  ui  Mauritius  in  iSto  that  the  Seychelles  were 
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occupied  by  the  British,  to  whom  they  were  ceded  by  the  treaty 
of  Paris  in  1814.  Throughout  this  pcriol  Mons.  J.  B.  Queau 
dc  Quincy  (1748-18;;)  a<Jminj>tLri:d  the  islands.  This  remark- 
able man,  a  Parisian  by  birth,  became  Rovcmor  of  the  Seychelles 
in  under  the  monarchy,  continued  to  serve  under  the  First 
Republic,  and  Napoleon  I.,— acknowledging  the  British  authority 
wkcQ  tUps  of  that  natiooality  entered  the  harbour,— and  when 
the  ScychcUcs  ncfV  BMMle  •  thpeadency  of  Mauritius  waa 
appointed  by  the  Biltiih  tfeol-avil.  In  all  be  governed  the 
islands  thirty-eight  ye»3m,^igfias  in  1827.  His  tomb  is  in  Govern- 
ment House  garden.  Under  dc  Quincy's  adminbtration  the 
islanrls  pri>spercd,  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  coflec  was  then 
begun,  much  of  the  land  being  deforested  for  this  purpose— a 
deforestation  practically  comiiktc'l  wlicii  vaiiiUa  was  introJuccJ. 
In  i8j4  the  abolition  of  slavery  led  to  a  decline  in  the  prosfxerity 
fil  the  tslands,  but  as  many  of  the  slaves  captured  by  British 
ccuiaen  off  the  east  coast  of  Africa  were  landed  at  Seychelles 
eoooomic  conditions  were  gradually  ameliorated.  There  was 
dw  a  lU^t  immitration  of  ooolies  £raa  India.  Frub  1810 
milll  187a  the  adi^i^ntkm  waa  dependent  upon  Mauritius; 
from  that  date  onward  greater  powers  were  given  to  the  local 
authorities,  until  in  IQ03  Seychelles  was  erected  into  a  separate 
colony  with  its  own  governor.  The  over  (1l]>iuiIciicc  pLircd  on 
one  product  c.iuseil  wavi-s  of  (l('tircs-.:ijn  to  dltcrnatc  wiUi  waves 
of  prosperity,  and  the  d'-pri  .siiin  tcllowing  the  fall  in  the  price 
o(  vanilla  was  aggravated  by  i>crio<l$  of  drought,  "  agricultural 
•kth  and  carelea  extravagance."'  But  during  1905-1910 
noccasful  cSorta  were  made  to  broaden  the  economic  resources 
of  the  coioiiy.  A  natural  field  for  the  energies  of  the  surplus 
pofwlttloo  was  sbo  found  in  oolooiaation  work  in  British  East 
Africa.  HieblandawaedKMenln  iSorasthepbeeof  dcperts- 
tion  of  Prempcb,  ex-king  of  Ashanti,  and  in  1901  Mwanga, 
ex-king  of  Uganda,  and  Kabarepa,  ex  king  of  Unyoro  were  also 
deported  thither.     Mwanga  iliciJ  at  the  Seychtlk-s  in  May  1903. 

0(f<fniUncn-^ — The  outlying  isLinds  forming  part  of  the  colony  of 
'  I  >  >  !  iri'  i'  t  o(  Kverol  widely  (cattcrcd  groups  and  have  a 
luidl  pi>i>uUtiijn  of  about  900.  The  Amirante  archiprlaso  i*  situated 
en  a  wiomarine  bank  Kx<st  and  &outh-wcst  of  the  Seychelles,  the 
Maitit  iliond  being  abuut  \2o  m.  Uom  .Mah6.  The  archipelago 
COMigtaoita  number  of  cor-il  ivlct?.  .ind  atolU  compri«lni;  the  Afric.in 
Islands  (4) •  the  St  Joscpli  fj'tup  (K).  tlie  Poivro  lUands  (g)  .inj  iIip 
Ai^honso  group  iy\  Farther  south  and  within  170  m.  of  Matla- 
fUCar  i»  the  I'nnldencc  group  (j)  forr  .'  .l  I  y  the  pilinc  up  of  *.iii<l 
on  a  wrfacc  reef  u(  cre«ccnt  shape.  The  Cusmolcdo  hlands,  1.2  in 
numbcrt  lie  Mme  aio  m.  WCM  «  Provulencc  l«lanU,  while  70  m. 
further  west  are  the  Atdbbta  Islands  (?-r  )  The  chief  island  tn  the 
Coimoledo group  is  9  m  long  by  6  broad.  Coetivy  (iran«ferred  from 
MaufMastotheSeychelletin  tgoH)  ties  about  100  m.  S.S.E.  of  PUtte. 
The  nvajority  of  the  outlying  i»l.ind»  arc  extrcmi  ly  fertile,  coco-nut 
trees  and  niairc  growing  luxuri  inily  Several  <if  tfie  1  l.inds  contain 
valiiatile  de)><>«its  of  guano  and  phosphate  of  lime,  and  their  water* 
arc  frcqucn  ted  by  edible  and  shell  turtle.  Like  the  Afltontea ail  the 
other  inland*  named  arc  of  coral  formation. 

See  UmpaUulud  DocumeHis  en  iht  HiiUtrv  eftkt  SeyeMUs  Ulandt 
Atltmor  to  tSlO,  with  a  cartography  and  a  tiimiugraphy  compiled  by 
A.  A-  FaO\Tl  (M,ih^.  iv-o):  /In  i'"'  of  SfVtkelUs  Archiptliin!), 

a  OOrtfolio  coiitainini;  2»  m.ips  (Mahe,  I'/iifj),  J  Stanley  Gardiner, 
••  The  Scychclle«  .\nli!i><-!.ii;'i '"  (with  bi'iliii^traphical  notes),  in  Cro. 
Jnl.  vol.  J9  (l'>'>7i  s"d  ■■  The  Iniiiin  Ocean,"  Ceo.  Jnl   vol.  j8 

ii906).  See  alto  the  annual  reports  on  the  Seychelles  issued  by  the 
loloniol  OAee:  thoee  ffUM  tjm  unward  contain  valuable  botanical 
reports,  per  the  dnndiMltei  Me  K.  Dupoat.  Rrpoff  M  a  Kut(  c/ 
/■sesltoliws  l»  SI  rwm.  Askm.  Ct$mM».  Aumpltm  mi  Hu 
AU&ir*  Gf»»P  if     StyOMlUt  tdamda  (Seychellefl,  1907). 

SEYDLITZ,  FRIEDRICH  WILHEIM.  Frfihfrr  vos  (1711- 
1773).  Prussian  soldier,  one  of  the  grr.ttcst  cavalry  gencr.ils 
of  history,  was  born  on  the  jrd  of  Fchru.iry  17.M  at  Calcar  in 
Cleve  duchy,  w-hcrc  his  father,  a  major  of  Prussian  cavalry,  was 
Stationed.  After  his  father's  death  in  171.S  he  w.is  brought  up  in 
ttniieaed  drcnnstanoes  by  his  nuMbcr,  but  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
be  went  as  a  psfe  to  the  ecNut  of  the  margrave  of  Scbwedt, 
wbo  had  been  his  father's  colonel.  Hcic  he  acqubed.*  superb 
mastery  of  horsemanship,  and  many  stones  are  told  of  his  feats, 
the  best  known  of  which  was  his  riding  between  the  sails  of  a 
wiod.mill  in  full  swing.  In  1 740  he  was  commissioned  a  comet 
b  the  wugmve's  leglnieDt  of  Pnuaiaa  cnicsssicfa.  Serving  as  a 

>  CctcHid  Jttptrts    .    SijtUkt  (1907). 
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subaltern  in  the  Erst  Silcsian  War.  he  w,is  taken  prisoner  in  May 
174J  after  so  gallant  a  defence  that  Kang  Frederick  offered  to 
exchange  an  .\ustrian  ca^^itain  for  hini.    In  1743  the  king  made 
him  a  captain  in  the  4th  Husisars,  and  he  brought  his  squadron  to 
a  state  of  conspicuous  cfhciency.  He  served  through  the  second 
war,  and  after  llobenfriedberg  was  promoted  major  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four.   At  the  dose  of  the  war  he  bad  an  oppectUlity 
of  suocessfuUy  ''»*"<"it  15  squadrons  ia  front  of  the  enemyy  aa4 
this,  with  other  displays  of  ha  capacity  of  leading  cavalry  In  the 
searching  tests  of  Frederick's  "  reviews,"  secured  his  promotion 
in  175]  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  and  in  1753  to  the 
command  of  the  8th  cuirassiers.   Under  his  hands  this  regiment 
Soon  Ix-camc  a  pattern  to  the  rest  of  the  army.   In  1755  he  was 
made  colonel.    Xcxt  year  the  Seven  Years'  War,  that  was  to 
make  his  name  immortal,  broke  out.  In  1757,  regardless  of  the 
custom  of  keeping  back  the  heavy  cavalry  in  reserve,  be  took  his 
regiment  to  join  the  advanced  guard,  at  Prague  he  neariy  lost 
his  life  in  attempting  to  ride  through  a  manhy  pod,  and  at 
Kolin,  at  the  bead  of  a  cavalry  brifftdSp  Ik  distinguilhed  hhnself 
in  checking  the  Austibn  pursuit  1^  a  brfflfaatdiuge.  Two  days 
later  the  king  made  him  major  general  and  gave  him  the  order 
pour  It  mlrite,  which  promolion  he  felt  to  l>c  no  more  than  his 
deserts,  for  to  Zicten's  congratulations  he  responded:  "  It  was 
high  time,  E.^cellcncy,  if  they  wanted  more  work  out  of  me.  1 
am  already  thirty-six."    Four  times  in  the  dismal  weeks  that 
followed  the  disaster  of  Kolin,  Seydiitx  asserted  his  energy  and 
spirit  in  cavalry  encounters,  and  OB  the  morning  of  Rossbach 
Frederick,  supcneding  two  senior  generals,  placed  Sqrdtits  in 
command  of  the  whole  of  his  cavalry.  The  result  of  the  fasttlo 
was  the  cooipletc  loiit  and  liitffnfftTiiytttflii  of  the  CMOtyt  est 
In  schiei^ng  that  result  only  seven  hattaBons  of  FMvHdk^ 
army  had  fired  a  shot.  The  rest  was  the  «-ork  of  Seydlitz  and  his 
jSsquadrons.  The  same  night  the  king  gave  him  the  order  of  the 
Blr.rk  I'.agle,  and  promoted  him  lieutenant-general.   Hut  he  had 
received  a  wound  in  the  melee,  and  for  some  months  he  was 
away  from  the  army.   He  rejoined  the  king  in  i7S>i,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Zorndorf  SeydliLz's  cavalry  agam  sa%-cd  the  day  and 
won  the  victory.  At  Hochkirch  with  108  squadrons  be  covered 
the  Prussian  retreat,  and  in  the  great  disaster  of  Kunersdorf  he 
w  as  severely  wounded  in  a  hopdcsa  attempt  to  stona  a  hiU 
held  by  the  Rmslans.  During  bis  cobviImgciko  he  married 
Countess  Atbenine  Hadtfc  He  lejoined  the  amy  In*  hfay  1  Tte, 
but  his  health  was  so  impaired  that  Frederick  sent  him  home 
a>;ain.    It  was  not  until  1761  that  he  reappeared  at  the  front. 
He  now  commanded  a  wing  of  Prince  Henry's  army,  composed 
of  troops  of  all  arnvs,  and  many  douljis  were  expri-s.scd  as  to  his 
I'ltncis  for  this  command,  as  his  scrviee  had  hitherto  been  with 
the  cavalry  exclusively  But  he  answered  his  critics  by  his  con- 
duct at  the  battle  of  Frcybuig  (October  19, 1762),  in  which, 
leading  his  infantry  and  his  cavalry  in  turn,  hie  decided  the  day. 
After  the  peace  of  Hubertusburg  he  was  made  IwpfCtor-geaersI 
of  the c»valiyi0  Silesia,  where  eteveawgiineiittwswpsiwMciitly 
statieaed  and  wfihber  lYederfek  sent  all  Us  most  pianUng 
olhceis  to  be  trained  by  him.   In  1767  he  was  made  a  general  of 
cavalry     But  his  later  years  were  clouded  by  domestic  un- 
happiness.  His  wife  was  unfaithfid  to  him,  and  his  two  daughters, 
c.irh  several  times  married,  were  both  divorced,  the  elder  once 
and  the  younger  twice.    His  formerly  close  friendship  with  the 
king  was  brought  to  an  end  by  some  misunderstanding,  and  it 
was  only  in  his  last  illness,  and  a  few  weeks  before  his  death, 
that  thqr  net  again.  Scydlits  died  of  paxalyais  at  Ohlau  00  the 
27  th  of  August  1773. 
<^-e  Varnhacen  von  En<ie,  Vat  T^^>fH  drt  Ctturatt  mm  S^Afti 

{n.  rlin.  and  HI  m  mk.  Dif  l~J.  prtUStixkt  RtUtm  UWlir 

Frudriih  drm  Cronett  (Karl»ruhe,  1^37). 

SEYMOUR,  or  St  Maur,  the  name  of  an  F.nglish  family  in 
which  sevcr.al  titles  of  nobility  have  from  time  to  time  l>cen 
created,  and  of  which  the  duke  of  Somerset  is  the  head.  The 
family  w.vs  stitled  in  Monmouth.shire  in  the  13th  century.  The 
original  form  of  the  name,  which  has  been  resumed  by  the  dukes 
of  Somerset  since  i.H6j,  seems  to  have  been  St  Maur,  o(  which 
Camdea  aaya  that  S^mour  was  a  later  CMitvtiMt.  It  appears 
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that  about  the  year  1140  G3bert  Mann&I,  carl  of  Pembroke, 
assisted  William  St  Maur  to  wrest  a  place  called  Woundy,  near 
Caldecot  in  Monmouthshire,  from  tb«  Welsh.  Woundy  and 
Fleohow,  at  the  latter  of  which  he  made  bis  residence,  were  the 
pioperty  of  Sir  Ridiud  St  Maur  it  llw  cod  of  tlic  ijlh  cenluiy, 
but  they  paand  amy  fiOBi  the  UaOy  thnra^  the  awrriage  of 
Sir  Richanl'a  gmt-gRat-gnnddaiii^ter,  the  only  child  of  John  St 
Maur,  who  dkd  to  135Q.  John  St  Maur's  younger  brother  Roger 
married  Cecily,  one  of  the  dauKhtcrs  and  co  hcires&cs  of  John 
Bcauchamp  of  H^che,  Baron  Bcauctump  dt  Somerset  (d.  1361). 
who  brought  to  her  husband  the  greater  part  of  her  father's 
extensive  estates  in  Somersetshire,  Devonshire,  Buckingham- 
shire and  Suffolk.  The  eldest  son  of  this  marriage  was  Sir 
William  St  Maur,  or  Seymour  (for  the  later  form  of  the  name 
appean  to  have  come  into  use  about  this  date),  who  was  an 
altcadaat  «a  tba  filack  Priooe.  and  whp  died  la  hi«  nttther'a 
Hfetime,  baving  a  wn  Roger,  who  inherited  thetatata  and  added 
to  them  by  Us  marriage  with  Maud,  dau^tcr  o(  Sir  William 
Eaturmi  of  Wolf  Hall,  Wiltshire.  During  the  next  three  or  four 
generations  the  wealth  and  imjKirtance  of  the  Seymours  in  the 
western  counties  increased,  until  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and 
Henry  VIII.  Sir  John  Seymour  o[  Wolf  Hall  became  a  personage 
of  note  in  public  affairs.  He  took  an  aaivc  part  in  suppressing 
the  Comiih  rebellion  ia  1497,  and  afterwards  attended  Henry 
at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the 
enipenw  Charles  V.'s  visit  to  Wr^*^  in  1522.  The  eldest  of  his 
toi  childnn  was  Edward  StymBm,  m  duke  of  SomcrKi  (f.t }, 
the  bnoua  PMector  b  the  of  Edwaid  VI ;  ba  third  son 
was  Thomas  Seymour,  Banm  Seyaoitr  of  Sudeley  (f.v),  and 
his  eldest  daughter  Jane  was  thini  wife  of  King  Ifenry  VIII., 
and  mothr-r  of  Edward  VI.  The  Protector  was  twice  married, 
and,  probably  owing  to  the  adultery  of  his  first  wife  whom  he 
repudiated  about  iSJ5,  his  titles  and  estates  were  entailed  first 
on  the  issue  of  his  second  marriage  with  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir 
Edward  Stanhope.  (See  Somf.bsct,  Earls  and  Dukes  or ) 

The  Protector's  eldest  surviving  son  by  his  first  marriage,  Sir 
Edward  Seymour  (d.  1593),  knight,  of  Berry  Fomcroy,  Devon, 
was  lather  of  Sir  Edward  S«ariiMi>r  (d.  1613)  who  was  ciaatcd  a 
hafouci  hi  i6(i;  and  the  binaetcy  then  deaoended  tut  six 
geaefatioos  from  father  to  aom,  all  of  wheal  were  named  Edward, 
antn  in  1750,  on  the  failtire  of  heirs  of  the  Protector  by  his  second 
marriage.  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  6th  baronet  of  Ikrty  I'oir.eroy, 
succeeded  to  the  dukedom  of  Somerset.  The  jrd  harunct,  in 
whose  time  the  family  scat  at  Berry  romiroy  was  plundered 
and  burnt  by  the  Roundheads,  had  a  younger  brother  Henry 
( 1 6 1 2- 1 636) ,  who  was  a  close  personal  at  t endan t  of  Prince  Charles 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  h<tTc  the  prince's  last  message  to  his 
father,  Charles.1.,  before  the  tatter's  execution.  Henry  Seymour 
cewtiiiBBd  his  acrWce  to  Charles  IL  ia.  eailc,  and  at  the  Restoration 
he  rsotivcd  tevwal  vahuhle  ofioea  tnm  the  king.  Ia  1669  he 
bought  the  estate  of  Langley  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  lived 
till  his  death  in  t6S6.  In  168 1  his  son  Henry,  at  the  age  of  seven 
years,  was  created  a  baronet. 

Sir  Edward  Seymour,  4ih  baronet  (1633-170.'?),  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  eli  ted  member  of  parliament  for 
Gloucester  in  1661,  and  his  influence  at  Court  together  with  his 
natural  abilities  procured  for  him  a  positioit  of  weight  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  was  appoints]  to  the  lucrative  post  of 
treasurer  of  the  navy;  and  in  1667  he  moved  the  impeachment 
of  Lord  Clartadoii,  which  he  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords.  In 
167a  ho  wu  chcted  speaker,  an  oflloe  whfch  he  filed  with 
distiactko  until  1679,  when,  having  been  unanimously  re-elected 
to  the  Chair,  the  king  refused  to  confirm  the  choice  of  the 
Commons.  On  the  accession  of  James  II.,  Seymour  courageously 
opposed  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  Crown;  and  at  the 
revuluiton  he  adhered  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  In  16:3:  hr 
became  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  but  losing  lus  place  three  years 
later  be  took  an  active  part  in  the  toiy  eppodtion  to  William's 
whig  mioistexs;  and  in  later  yean  he  was  not  less  hostile  to 
those  of  Queen  Anne,  but  owing  to  the  ascendancy  of  Marlborough 
he  lest  all  influence  for  soeoe  tine  before  his  death,  which  took 
ptaeeit  1708.  Seymour  was  not  hsi  arrogant  thui  Us  idttfva 
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"the  Proud  Duke"  of  Somerset,  but  he  was  described  by 
Burnet  as  "  the  ablest  man  of  his  party,  the  first  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  was  not  bred  to  the  law;  a  graceful 
roan,  bold  and  quick,  and  of  high  birth."  Sir  Edward  Seymour 
was  twice  ouccied.  By  hia  first  wile  he  had  two  aoQS»  Edward, 
Sth  baroBst,  whose  sea  Edwaid  became  the  Sth  duke  of  SoflMfset, 
and  William,  who  became  a  lieutenant-general;  by  bis  second 
wife,  a  daughter  of  Alexander  Popham  of  Littlecote,  be  had  six 
sons,  the  eldest  of  wlium,  Popham,  on  .'.uccccding  to  the  estates  of 
hii  mother  s  cuu-^in,  Ednard,  earl  of  Conway,  assumed  the  name 
ol  Conway  in  addition  to  that  of  .Seymour.  Popham  was  kilkd  in 
a  duel  with  Colonel  Kirk  in  16(H),  and  his  estates  devolved  on 
his  next  brother,  Francis,  who  likewise  assumed  the  name  of 
Conway,  and  having  been  created  Baron  Conway  in  1703  was  the 
father  of  Francia  Styaour  Conway  ( 1 7 1 9- 1 794 ) ,  created  marquca 
of  Hertford  in  STV),  and  of  Aeld-jaarsbal  Hcniy  Stj/mmt 
Conway  (f.*.).  (See  HnmoaD,  Eacu  ajio  MaaQvcaan  or.) 

The  eldest  son  of.  the  Protector's  second  marriage,  Edward 
Seymour  (iS37-i6ji)i  was  relieved  by  art  of  parliament  in  the 
rcifin  of  Queen  Mar\'  from  tht  ?.tiainder  pas.->cd  on  his  father  in 
1551,  and  was  created  Ilaron  Ikauthamp  and  earl  of  Hertford 
in  :S59.  In  1560  he  secretly  married  I-ady  Catherine  Grey, 
second  daughter  of  Henry  Grey,  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  sister  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  claimant  of  the  crown  as  great-granddaughter 
of  Henry  VII.,  on  whose  death  Catherine  stood  next  in  succession 
to  the  throne  after  Queen  Eliiabeth  under  the  will  of  Henry 
VIII.  On  thia  aceouat  both  paitiea  to  the  marriage  inomed 
the  diipleasare  of  Qwea  Hbtahsth;  thqr  were  bnptiMMd  im 
the  Tawer  of  London,  and  the  fsct  of  their  maniage,  tofcther 
with  the  legitimacy  of  their  two  sons,  was  denied.  The  eldest 
of  these  sons  was  Edward  Seymour  (1561-1612),  stvled  Lord 
Bcauchamp  notwithstanding  the  question  as  to  his  lcf;i:imac)', 
who  in  i5o8  obtained  a  patent  declaring  that  after  his  father's 
death  he  should  become  earl  of  Hertford.  He,  however,  died 
befdrc  his  father,  leaving  three  sons,  one  of  whom,  William, 
became  ind  duke  of  Somerset,  and  another,  FraiKis.  was 
created  Baron  Seymour  of  Trowbridge  in  164 1.  The  latter  had 
at  first  taken  aa  active  part  ia  the  enpesitioa  hi  the  Howse  of 
ComnoBe  to  the  MvettBcot  of  Chaifca  I ,  havtng  heen  sleeted 
member  for  WHtlUw  fia  tteok  He  upwiiHUed  the  same  ooo- 
stituency  in  both  the  Short  and  the  Long  Parliamenu,  and  be 
refused  to  pay  ship  money  in  1639.  When,  however,  the  popular 
party  proceeded  to  more  extreme  measures.  Francis  Seynvour 
refused  his  sup[xirt,  and  was  rewarded  by  being  raised  to  the 
peerage,  he  voted  in  the  House  of  Lords  against  the  attainder 
of  Strafford,  and  in  164a  he  jomed  Charles  at  York  and  fought 
on  the  royalist  side  throughout  the  Great  Rebellion.  He  died 
in  1664.  His  grandson  Francis,  3rd  baron,  succeeded  to  the 
dukedom  of  SooKTset  in  167$;  and  on  the  death  of  his  ncpbev 
Altfintm,  7th  dak*  of  $aBMiMt,  te  tijia,  the  aule  Uae  of  the 
Protector  by  his  ascoad  aiewiins  hmtfae  eatiact,  and  the 
dukedom  reverted  te  the  elder  line,  the  fith  baronet  of  Berry 
Poroeroy  becoming  8lh  duke  of  Somerset. 

Henry  Seymour  (1729-1R05I,  a  son  of  the  8th  duke  of  ^mer«tt'i 
brother  Franris.  was  elected  to  the  ifouK  ol  Commons  in  t7^3.  ia 
1778  he  went  lu  France,  and  fixing  hi*  rejidcnce  at  Prutiay,  nt-ar 
Vcruilles,  ho  IxKiame  the  lover  of  Madame  du  Barry,  many  o(  wboae 
letter*  to  him  are  preserved  in  Pari».  He  was  twice  mimed,  and  in 
addition  to  chihUen  by  both  wives  he  left  an  illegitimate  daucktcr, 
Hrnriette  rttdtl,  who  married  Sir  Jame*  Doughty>Tichborae.  by 
whom  she  was  the  mother  of  Sir  Roger  Tkhbcme,  unpcraoaatcd  in 
1871  bv  the  famous  impostor  Arthur  Orton. 

Lord  HuBh  Seymour  (1750-1801),  a  younger  son  of  Franeis 
Se)'mour-Conway,  marquew  of  Henford.  was  a  di»iink:iii>.hMi  nav.^l 
officer  who  saw  much  active  service  especially  under  Lotd  Howe.  10 
whose  famous  aorion  on  the  ist  of  June  179a  he  took  a  conspiGOOiia 
part.  His  son  Sir  George  Francis  Seymour  (1787-18^0),  adminlei 
the  fleet,  began  his  naval  caCOar  by  scrvins  und<;r  Nelson;  in  1S18 
he  became  SerKcant-at-arms  in  the  Houv  of  Lord*,  a  port  which  he 
retained  till  1841,  when  he  wa»  promoted  to  the  rank  ol  irar-admifai 
and  appointed  a  lord  t  f  the  ad  mi  rally ;  hii  eUIi-»t  »on,  Franci*  Georfe 
Hugh  Seymour  (181  j-i88a),  sucrt-cdcd  hi^  rxjusin  Richard  Scymour- 
Conway  as  5th  marquess  of  Hertford  in  1 870.  Lord  Hugh  Seywoorj 
voungrr  Min,  Sir  Horace  Bcauchamp  Seymour,  wm  the  falhCT  «i 
Frederick  Besuchamp  Facet  Seymour,  Baron  Akeatcr  it*d-  . 

A  younger  bianch  of  the  great  house  of  SeyaMff  Is  ssid  to  IMM 
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Wttled  in  trcUnd  in  the  nisn  of  Elizabrth.  from  whirh  Sir  Mirharl 
Seymour  (I76»-I834)  cUimc-ii  di-wnt.  Sir  Mirti.u  l,  like  *o  mjny  of 
his  ctamc,  wu  an  officer  in  the  lukvy,  in  which  he  rendered  much 
diuinguiahed  amitt  in  the  Utt  6ecMde  ol  the  iSth  century.  He  lo«t 
an  arm  in  Howeni action  on  the  itt  of  June  1794:  and  between  1796 
and  l8io  a*  commander  o(  the  "Spitfire,"  and  afterward*  of  the 
"  Amethvtt."  he  captured  a  great  number  of  priies  from  the  French 
in  the  Cnannel.  Seymour  t*came  a  rear-admiral  in  i8ij,  and  died 
two  years  later  while  in  chief  command  on  the  South  American 
Nation.  Hia  aon.  Sir  Michael  Seymour  (1803-18H7),  entered  the 
navy  bl  tSl3,«iMl«ttaincd  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  in  1854,  in  which 
year  he  Kfwd  under  Sir  Charlea  Napier  in  the  Baltic  dunng  the  war 
with  Russia.  In  1856  he  was  in  command  of  the  China  station,  mod 
conducted  the  operations  arising  out  of  the  affair  of  tlte  lorcha 
"  Arrow  ";  he  di".tr<<yi-d  the  Chinese  flert  in  June  i8s7,  took  Canton 
in  DetemU  r,  and  in  iH^'s  he  captured  the  forts  on  the  Pci-ho,  com- 
DcllinK  the  Chin:rsc  government  to  consent  to  the  treaty  of  Tientsing. 
In  18A4  he  was  promotrfl  to  the  rank  of  admiral. 

AiiTHORiTiES. — The  Wdtikire  Ardtaeoloptai  Matasitu,  vol.  xv.: 
William  Camden.  JfrtlMNta.  Engtiih  twnifttion,  ctutcd  by  Richard 
Cough  (4  vola ,  London,  1806);  Arthar  ColHns,  Pttnft  «f  Entland 
(8  vols  .  Lx>ndaa,  1779):  G.  E.  C,  ComblrU  Perrate,  sub.  "  Somersot 
"Seymour  ol  Trowbridge."  and  Hertford  '  (London,  1896); 
Burke'*  Perratt,  tub.  "  Somerset,"  PUlionary  of  Nation^  Btograpky, 
tub.  "  Seymour."  vol.  li.  (London,  1897). 

SEYMOUR,  HORATIO  (1810-1886),  Ancricao  fta teaman, 
was  bom  at  Pompey,  Onoadafa  county,  New  Y«iiE,  M  tlie  jitt 
d  May  tSia  His  tmemor,  JM^bard  Seymour,  a  PMotaat 
Z^riieafMt1dtf||nNMi.wManeariyKttkr  at  Hattfa«d,Coaiiccti« 
CMt,  aad  lib  father,  Hcniy  Seymour,  who  removed  f  nmi  Connect!* 
cut  to  Mew  Yofk,  waa  prominent  in  the  Democratic  party  in 
the  Matt,  being  •  member  of  the  "  .WLmy  KcKcncy  "  and 
serving  as  stale  senator  in  1816-1  s  10  and  in  iH}}.  and  as  canal 
Commissioner  in  iSig-iSji  Tl)e  5,.m  wj ,  brouRhi  up  in  Utica, 
Studied  in  1824-1825  at  Geneva  Academy  (aftcrwartis  Hobart 
College),  and  then  at  a  military  school  in  Middlctown,  Conn., 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1831.  He  was  military  secretary 
to  Governor  W.  L.  Marcy  in  18JJ-1839,  waa  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Assembly  in  ift^a,  in  1S44  and  in  1845,  being 
•peaker  fa  1845;  mayor  of  Vtica  fa  1S43.  and  fa  185*  waa 
declcd  gnvemor  of  the  state  over  Washington  Hunt  (tSi  1-1867), 
the  Whig  candidate,  who  had  defeated  him  in  1850.  He  vetoeid 
in  1S5.1  a  bill  proJiibitiiiR  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  (which 
was  didarcd  unconstitutional  almost  immediately  after  its  rc- 
cn.n  tnicnt  in  iSjO,  and  in  consequence  he  was  defeated  in  18J4 
for  re-election  as  govcnrar  by  Myron  HoUey  Clark  (1806-1892), 
the  Vfliig  and  temperaiMO  f*»dSAm^M  Seymour  was  a  con- 
acrvative  on  natioBal  iiaues  aad  supported  the  admfabtntioos 
of  rierce  and  Boebaaan;  be  advocated  comptomiM  to  avoid 
KCcarioB  la  iU»>iMi;  bat  when  war  broke  out  b*  Mpported 
the  mafatcnanee  of  the  Union.  la  1863-1865  be  waa  again 
governor  of  New  York  state.  His  opposition  to  President 
Lincoln's  policy  was  mainly  in  rtrspcct  to  cm.incipation,  military 
arrests  and  conscription.  The  president  tried  to  win  him  over 
early  in  jS(y\,  but  Seymour  disapproved  of  the  arrest  of  C.  S. 
V.ill.ir.'l.>:liani  in  .M.iy,  and,  alihoi.iRh  lie  r'jspondcd  immediately  to 
the  call  for  miLtia  in  June,  he  thought  the  Conscription  Act  un- 
aeccasary  and  uncoiutitutional  and  urged  the  president  to 
postpone  the  dralt  until  its  legality  could  be  tested.  During 
the  draft  riots  la  Jo^  be  proclaimed  the  dty  aad  county  of 
Mew  York  fa  a  atato  of  fapneetina,  but  fa  a  speech  to  the 
rioiett  ailopted  a  tone  of  condBatfon— a  poUiical  error  which 
injured  his  career.  He  was  defeated  .n<;  Democratic  candidate 
for  governor  in  1864.  In  1S63  he  wa.s  nominated  presidential 
Caadidate  by  the  .N'.itional  Dcmocr.iiic  Convention,  Francis 
P.  Blair,  Jr.,  being  nominated  for  the  vice-presidency;  but 
Seymour  and  Blair  carried  only  eight  states  (including  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Oregon),  and  received  only  80  electoral  votes 
to  314  for  Grant  and  Colfax.  Seymour  did  not  rt-eater  polilical 
life,  refusing  to  be  considered  for  the  United  Statca  aenotorship 
from  New  York  fa  1876^  He  <&d  on  tbe  itlb  of  February 
1886  in  Utica.  at  tbe  borne  of  his  sister,  who  was  the  wife  of 
Roscoe  Conkliog. 

TV  PuHie  Retard  of  Horatio  SfyTtiour  (New  York.  186S)  factodn 
hit  speeches  and  official  papers  bciwecn  1*156  and  1868. 

SEYMOUR,  THOMAS  DAY  (iS.iS-1,^7),  American  c<Iuca- 
tioaist,  was  bora  in  Uudsoo,  Ohio,  00  the  lU  of  April  1848. 
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He  graduated  fa  1870  at  Western  Reaeno  r'^fffflT^  vboo  Ua 
father,  Nathan  Perkins  Seymour,  waa  loQg  |imfiiwnr  of  Greek 
and  Latin.  Herh  after  stodjriag  fa  Bcrita  and  Lelpsig,  the  aoo 
was  profemor  of  Gnek  fa  1879-1880;  and  he  became  professor  of 

Greek  at  Yale  University  in  1880,  holding  his  position  until  his 
death  in  New  Haven  on  the  31st  of  December  1907.  He  was 
from  1887  to  iQOi  chairman  of  the  managing  committee  of  the 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  and  was  president 
of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  from  1503.  Except 
for  his  SeUcUd  Odtt  of  Pindar  (1883),  bia  published  work  was 
practically  confined  to  tbo  atudjy  «f  tbe  Homeric  poems:  A% 
IntrodMdMt  U  Ikt  Lanpuit  mi  Vmm  «i  Hmtr  (1885): 
Homer's  IKad,  L4v.  (i8Sr-ttge);  Smirk  VMthibry 
(1889);  IntrodmOtm  «ad  VteobuJcry  t»  Sehoot  Odyjsey 
(1897);  and  Li>i»  la  Ha  JToMrlf  At<  (1907).  He  edited,  with 
Lewis  R.  Packard  aad  Jeba  W.  Whb»,  iba -COttfi  Sariaa  of 

Creek  Authors." 

SEYMOUR,  a  dty  of  Jackson  county,  Indiana,  U.S.A.,  about 
59  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Indianapolis.  Pop.  (1890)  5337;  (1900)  6445, 
(321  foreign-born);  (igio)  6305.  It  is  served  by  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  South-Wcstem  (which  has  repair  shops  here),  the  Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis,  and  the  Southern  Lsdiana 
railways,  and  by  the  Indianapolis,  Coloaibiia  k  Soatbeia  aad 
ibeladiaaapoBsftLaalsviBefaMeiaiboadcetfkltoea.  Tbedty 
baaacondderable  trade  in  produce,  and  has  various  manufactures, 
including  wooUen-goo<l$,  furniture,  carriages  and  automobilea. 
Seymour  wa.s  sctiled  in  i.Sj.j,  incofpoMod  a«a  tOWa  fa  llfti, 
and  chartered  a.s  .a  city  in  1^67. 

SEYMOUR  OP  SUDELEY,  THOMAS  SEYMOUR.  Basom 
(c  1508-1549),  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  was  fourth  son  of 
Sir  John  Seymour  of  Wolf  Hall,  Wiltshire,  and  younger  brother 
of  the  Protector  Edward  Seymour,  ist  duke  of  Somerset.  His 
sister  Jane  Seymour  became  the  third  wife  of  Henry  VIIL  fa 
1536,  and  aaotber  sister,  Eiiaabetb,  mankd  Tbonaa  Ctomwdl'a 
son.  Seymour^  oonaexionatbuaeasafed  bis  pnowtloa,  aad  bo 
quickly  won  the  favour  ot  the  kfag,  who  gave  him  many  grants  of 
land  and  employed  him  in  the  royal  household  and  on  diplomatic 
miwions  abro.id.  From  1540  to  1542  he  was  at  "Vienna,  and  in 
1543  in  the  Netherlands,  where  he  serk-cd  with  distinction  in  the 
War  .Tgiin^t  France,  holding  for  a  .shi>rt  limc  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  English  army.  In  1544  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
post  of  master  of  the  ordnance  for  life,  becoming  admiral  of  tbe 
fleet  a  few  months  bter,  in  which  capacity  be  waa  chaifcd  witb 
guarding  the  Channel  against  French  invasioo.  Heniy  VIII. 
left  Sqrmour  a  kgagr  by  bis  will,  and  is  aaid  to  have  directed 
that  be  abould  be  taiMd  to  tbe  peerage.  In  February  1547  he 
was  accordingly  created  Baron  Seymour  of  Sudcley  and  appointed 
lord  high  admiral.  From  this  time  forward  be  was  mainly 
occupied  in  intrigue  aK.iinst  his  brother  the  Protector,  of  whose 
power  he  w.is  jc.ilous;  .mil  he  aimed  at  procuring  for  himself  the 
position  of  gu.irdi.in  of  the  young  king,  Edward  VL  Several 
marrimonial  projects  entered  into  Seymour's  Khcmes  for 
gratifying  his  ambitions.  No  sooner  was  Henry  VUI.  dead  than 
the  lord  high  admind  tried  to  aecure  the  pifaceaa  (aftcrwarda 
qiieen)  Eiiaabetb  fa  marriage;  and  when  tUi  project  waa 
f  nut  rated  be  aeeretly  amrried  tbe  late  king's  widow,  Catherine 
Parr,  wfioee  band  be  bad  vainly  sought  as  eariy  as  1 543.  He  also 
took  steps  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Edward,  and  proposed  a 
marriage  between  the  king  and  the  Lady  Jane  Grey.  He  entered 
into  relations  with  pirates  on  the  western  ro.-isis,  whom  it  was  his 
duty  as  lord  high  admiral  to  suppress,  with  a  view  to  securing 
their  support;  and  when  the  Protector  invaded  Scotland  in  the 
summer  of  1547  Se)rmour  fomenled  oppoaitioo  to  his  authority 
in  his  absence.  On  the  death  of  Us  wHe  bl  ScpUmbcr  of  tbo 
neat  year  be  made  renewed  attempts  to  mmy  tbe  pifaeua 
Eiiaabetb.  SomefsctatrawelaefactaaqytoiavebbbfotMrfaam 
ruin,  and  in  January  1549  Sqramor  waa  arrested  and  sent  to  tbo 
Tower;  he  was  convicted  of  tnasoo,  and  executed  on  the  sotb 
of  March  1519. 

See  Sir  John  Marlean.  Ltf*  of  Sir  Tkonuu  Seymour  (London. 
I86<>):  ChmniJe  cf  Urnry  I'///.,  translated  from  the  Spanish,  with 
nole»  by  .M.  A.  S.  Hume  (London,  IS89):  LiUrary  Rtmaint  oj 

Eiaard  »'i..witbaotcsaadn(aMicbyJ.G.Nicbots(avali..Undaa 
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1857):  Maty  A.  E.  Graea,  Litteri  of  Royal  tai  lOtatrUtu  Ladits  of 
Cr«al  Bi^tN  to  CIoM  JCraii  4!^  ilw7  (3  volt^  I>Mdoa«  1846). 
Sm  also  SoMSRSET,  Edwau)  Svmooi,  lit  DocB  or,  aad  tbe 

authorities  there  cited. 

SBTNE  SUR  MER,  or  La  Seyke,  an  iadusUul  suburb  of 
ThIoii,  S.W.  of  that  port,  and  connected  with  it  by  nil  and 
Mower.  Fop.  (1901)  SMoa.  It  VW»  it»  impoWannr  to  the 
■hijihwfldiin  taik,  the  SaOm  da  Ftrfu  «f  OmHen  de  la 

MMtnttHte  having  here  one  of  the  finest  shipbuilding  yards  in 
Europe  (it  is  a  branch  of  the  greater  establishment  at  Marseilles), 
which  gives  employment  to  about  3000  workmen. 

SFAX  (Arabic  A sfdk is  or  Safakus,  the  cucum!>crs),  a  city  of 
Tuiii&ia,  scconii  in  importance  only  lo  the  capital,  7H  m.  due  S. 
of  Susa,  on  the  Gulf  of  Gabes(Syrtis  Minor)  opposite  the  Kerkcnna 
Islands,  in  34"  43'  N.,  to"  46'  £.  Sfax  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Taphrura,  of  which  few  vestiges  remain.  The  town 
COnaista  of  a  European  quarter,  with  streets  regularly  laid  out 
•■d  fine  houieti  mid  the  Arab  town,  with  its  kubah  or  citadel, 
aad  to«er>lladced  walls  pierced  by  three  gates.  Many  of  the 
private  bouses,  mosques  and  tawias  are  good  spednens  of  native 
art  of  the  i;th  and  i8ih  centuries.  North-east  of  the  native 
town  is  a  camp  for  the  European  garrison.  Sfax  was  formerly 
the  starting-point  of  a  caravan  route  to  Central  Africa,  but  us 
inland  trade  now  extends  only  to  the  phosphate  region  Ix-yond 
Cafsa,  reached  by  a  railway  which,  after  skirling  the  coast  south- 
wards from  Sfax  to  Maharcs,  runs  inland  past  Gafsa.  With 
Susa  there  is  regular  communication  by  steamer  and  motor  car. 
Olive  dl  is  manufactured,  and  the  fisheries  are  important, 
Dotably  those  of  ipoagH  and  o(  octopuses  (eapoitcd  to  Ccecce). 
The  prosperity  of  the  town  ii  Isig^  due  to  the  export  tiade  in 
phosphates,  esparto  grass,  oS,  ahnowds,  {Hstachio  nuts,  sponges, 
wool,  kc.  There  is  in  the  Gulf  of  Gabcs  a  rise  and  fall  of  5  ft. 
at  spring  tides,  which  is  rare  in  the  Mediterranean.  Formerly 
the  only  anchor.iRe  at  Sfax  was  2  m.  from  shore;  but  a  harbour, 
completed  in  n/ao  and  ciiltrcd  by  a  chaiiin.!  i  \  r.i.  long  and  31 J  ft. 
deep,  now  renders  vessels  indciKndcnt  of  the  tide.  There 
are  separate  basins  for  fishing  boats  and  a  dock  for  torpcdcKboat 
flotilla.  Round  the  town  for  s  or  6  m.  to  tbe  north  and  west 
ttretch  otdiaiids,  gardens  and  country  bouses.  Datsi,  afanonds, 
fpuMt  fiy,  psachesi  apricot^  olwes,  and  in  nimr  yseia  Melons 
and  cucnmber*  grow  there  without  inifttiQn,  Two  enonaoua 
cisterns,  maintained  by  pul4ic  chsiitable  trusty  lOpplly  the  tOWD 
with  water  in  dry  seasons, 

Sfax  is  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  settlement.  Many  of  its  Arab 
inhabitants  claim  dcst  i  nt  from  Mahomet.  The  Sicilians  under 
KoRcr  the  Normin  ti.ok  it  in  the  i.'th  centur>',  and  in  the  16th 
the  Spaniards  occupied  it  for  a  brief  period.  The  bombard- 
ment of  the  town  in  1881  was  one  of  the  principal  events  of  the 
Ficach  oonquett  of  Tunisia;  it  was  pillafed  by  tbe  soldiers  on 
the  t<th  «t  JMir*  and  the  InhaUtaaU  had  afterwards  to  pay  a 
nwt  kAeual»9  of  |s5o,ooo.  The  popuktioo,  about  1 5,000  at  the 
time  of  the  French  occupation,  hadiiiercased  to  50,000  in  1906. 

SFORZA,  the  name  of  a  famous  Italian  family.  They  were 
dcsLcnJcd  (rum  a  peasant  condotticre,  Giacomo  or  ^^u2io  (some- 
times abbreviated  into  Giacomuxzo)  Attendolo,  who  was  born  at 
Cotignula  in  the  Romagna  on  the  loth  of  June  li^,  gained 
command  of  a  band  of  adventurers  by  whom  he  had  been  ki<l- 
nappcd,  took  the  n.ame  of  Sforza  in  the  field,  became  constable 
of  Naples  under  Joanna  II.,  f'>a^lii  bravely  against  the  Spaniards, 
iervcd  Martin  v.,  by  whom  be  was  created  a  Roman  oouat, 
aad  was  drowned  on  the  4U1  of  January  1494  in  the  Fescarm 
aesr  Aquila  while  engaged  in  a  military  expedition.  His  natural 
son  PtAHCZSCO  (J401-1466)  succeeded  in  command  of  the 
concJotticri,  and  showed  military  genius  and  poli'ii.il  acumen. 
He  Served  the  Visconti  against  the  Venetians  and  tin  n  the 
Venetians  against  the  Visconti;  he  attacked  the  fjopc,  deprived 
him  of  the  Romagna,  and  later  defended  him;  he  married  in 
1441  liianca,  the  only  daughter  of  i  nijipo  Maria  Visconti,  duke 
of  Milan,  and  received  Pontremoli  and  Cremona  as  dowry  and 
thepfondseof  succcnion  to  tbe  duchy  of  Milan.  The  short-lived 
Aosbrasian  itpuUIc,  wMch  was  established  by  the  Milanese  on 
the  death  «t  Visooati  (1447),  waa  ovothnma  fagr  FkBOMSOo^ 


who  made  his  triumphal  entry  as  duke  of  Milan  on  the  25lh  of 
Manh  1450.  He  supfires^  d  a  revolt  at  I'larenw,  formed  dose 
alliances  with  Cosmo  dc'  Medici  and  with  Louis  XI.  of  France, 
and  exercised  authority  over  Lombardy,  several  districts  south 
of  the  Po  and  even  Genoa.  He  rebuilt  tbe  fortress  of  Porta 
Giovio  and  constructed  the  Great  Hospital  and  the  canal  oi  ihr 
Martesaoa,  which  cMuwcts  Milan  with  the  Adda;  and  bisceait, 
filkd  with  Italiaa  acholsia  and  Greek  odles,  speedily  becne 
one  of  the  nuMt  splendid  in  Italy.  Wt  davthtur  IppcBla  was 
renowned  for  her  Latin  discourses. 

Kr.inris.. «  left  several  sons,  among  v.hoTi  v.irr  G.-ikxtrij 
Maria,  Loiiovico,  suraamcd  the  Moor,  and  .\stagnio,  who  Lvtixt 
a  cardinal. 

Gallazzo  Maria,  who  succeeded  to  the  duchy,  was  bora  io 
1444,  and  was  a  lover  of  art,  eloquent  in  speech,  but  diiiolate 
and  cruel.  He  was  assassinated  at  the  porch  of  the  catbcdrd 
on  the  iCth  of  December  1476  by  three  young  Milanese  nubkraen 
desirous  of  initatiag  Brutus  and  Casnas.  lUs  daughter  Catcriaa 
is  sepatmtdy  notfoed.  Guar  Gauasw  (>449-i4M)i  mb  d 
Galeazxo,  succeeded  to  tbe  duchy  under  tbe  regency  o(  Ui 
mother.  Bona  of  Savoy,  who  was  supplanted  in  ha  power 
by  the  boy's  uncle,  LodoN-ico  the  Moor.  Gian  Galcauo 
niarritil  Isabella  of  Aragon,  granddaughter  of  the  kin^  o( 
Naples,  ar.d  his  sudden  death  was  attributed  by  some  to  poisoa 
administered  by  the  regent.  His  daughter.  Bona  Sfoeza 
(1493-1557),  married  King  Sigismund  of  Poland  in  1518.  She 
displayed  remarkable  ability  in  government,  built  castks, 
schools  and  boq;>itals,  but  increased  corruption  and  intrigue  at 
tbe  Polish  court.  She  was  accused  of  having  killed  berda«ightcr> 
in-law.  the  wife  of  Sigisoiuod  Augustus.  On  the  death  of  kr 
husband  she  returned  to  Italy  aad  was  poiseaed  (ISS7)  hgr  her 
paramour  Pappacoda. 

LotK)\ico  TiiK  ,MooR  [Lodo\nco  il  Moro)  (i45i-j5oS\  who  is 
famed  as  patrein  of  Leonardo  da  \'inci  aiuj  oiher  artiiti,  had 
!iummorJciJ  Charles  e.f  h'raiue  to       aid  (14  ;4)  and  received 

the  ducal  crown  from  the  Milanese  nobles  on  the  J.'nd  of  (Xtober 
in  the  same  year,  but  finding  his  own  position  endangrrrd  by 
the  French  policy,  he  joined  the  league  ag.xinst  Charles  Mil!, 
giving  his  niece  Bianca  in  marriage  to  Maximilian  I.  and  rcccrviag 
in  return  imperial  investiture  of  the  duchy.  Lodovicowaadrim 
from  Milan  1^  Loids  XII.  in  1499,  and  although  reinstated  lor 
a  short  time  by  the  Swiss  he  was  eventually  delivered  oxer  br 
them  to  the  French  (Aprfl  1500)  and  died  a  prisoner  in  the 
lasile  of  Lothcs.  FUANCESCO,  the  SOU  of  Gian  Galeazzo,  wis 
.al>o  t.ikeii  to  France  by  Louis XII.,  betaineabLot  of  Marmoutien, 
and  died  in  1511. 

The  two  sons  of  Lodovico,  MASSDnuANO  and  FkanccsoO 
Maria,  took  refuge  in  Germany;  the  former  was  restored  to 
the  duchy  of  Milan  by  tbe  Swiss  in  rsia,  but  after  the  over- 
whelming defeat  of  his  allies  at  Marignano  (i$is)  be  ihaadnid 
his  rights  10  Ftaads  L  fsr  a  pension  of  30^000  dacatii  aad  dM 
at  Rtrts  In  1530;  the  latter  was  put  ia  poasesrioa  of  Mfbn  att« 
the  defeat  of  tVir  French  at  La  Bicocca  in  15;:,  suV-<cq-;cntly 
entered  the  Italian  League  against  the  emperor  Chirks  V-. 
was  unpopular  on  account  of  oppressive  taTation,  and  his  death 
(24th  of  October  ISJS)  marked  the  extinction  of  the  direct 
male  line  of  the  Sforza.  The  duchy  went  to  Charles  V. 

The  dukes  of  Sforza-Ccsarini  and  the  counts  of  Santa  Flori 
arc  descended  from  collateral  branches  of  the  Sforta  family. 

Sec  J.  Burckhardt,  The  Cmliiation  of  Ike  Renaismtuf  t«  llaiy,  tran*. 
by  S.  G.  C.  Middlcmore  (London,  l8oS):  J.  A.  Svmondi.  At<  c'f  ikt 
Dttpoii  (New  York,  l88«);  \V.  P.  Urquhart,  Lift  and  Ttmi>  cf 
Franctico  Sferxa  (»  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1 852);  Mrs  luli*  Ady.  BratrKt 
d'Eile,  dutktii  of  Milan,  1473-1407  (London,  1005) ;  F.  Cal\-i.  Btsnis 
Sfaria  Sforxa-Visconli  e  ^li  amhasciatori  di  Lodmto  il  Uoro  >MDaa. 
1H88);  A.  Secre,  "  Lodovico  Sfofxa,  duca  di  MiUno,"  in  R.  Accai  i 
.s"(i.  A  Hi,  vol.  36  (Turin,  toot).  Thewisacritlr.il  biHiocr^plry 

liV   ()t:o   von   ^hWldtS  fat  AOtCHHI  /IP  StilurfreUKjc .    vci.  V. 

((JieUleld,  K^i).  '  (C.  H.  Ha.) 

SFORZA.  CATERINA  (1463-1509).  countess  of  Forfi.  was  an 
illegitimate  daughter  of  Galeazzo  Maria  Sfoiza  (ace  above). 
In  1473  she  was  betrothed  to  Girolamo  Riaiio,  a  soo  ol  Pope 
Sixtua  IV.,  who  was  thus  able  to  regsin  poaamiea  «f  lanls, 
thatdtybcngnadeaidof  theWiiiofBad^.  AftcratiinvM 
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entiy  into  TmoSa  in  1477  Catcrlna  Sforza  went  to  Rome  wtthhcr 
husband,  who,  with  the  help  of  the  pope,  wn-stcd  the  l<>rrtship 
of  Forli  from  ihcOrdelafTL  Riario,  by  iiic.ins  of  many  crinios,  for 
which  his  wilt:  seems  to  have  blamed  hi:n,  succeeded  in  accuniu- 
laling  great  wealth,  and  on  the  tieath  of  Si.xtus  in  AurujI  14.S4, 
Iw  sent  Catering  to  Home  to  occupy  the  ca&tte  ol  Hi  Atagda, 
nrhkh  die  dcfmdcd  gallantly  until,  on  the  35th  of  October, 
the  nneiukied  it  by  his  order  to  the  Saoed  College.  They 
tben  lettimed  to  their  fiefeof  Indls  ud  Fodl,  where  they  tried 
to  WW  the  favour  of  the  people  by  erecting  nu^ficent  public 
bdMlnss  and  churches  and  by  abolishing  taxes;  but  want  of 
money  obligcii  tht  ra  to  levy  the  taxes  once  nunc,  which  caused 
dissatisfaction.  Ri.irio's  enemies  conspired  against  him  with  a 
view  to  Kiatj'ng  rraMCi  '.rhclto  Cylvx  ncphi-\v  of  I'opc  Inrxx^cnt 
VIII.,  lord  of  imola  and  torli  in  his  sicad.  Riario  thereupon 
instituted  a  s)'stcm  of  persecution,  in  which  Caterina  was  impli- 
cated, agaiiut  all  whom  ho  jujpectcd  of  treachery.  In  14S8 
be  was  munleml  by  three  eowpirators,  his  j>ahcc  was  sacked, 
•ad  his  wife  mad  cbildien  woe  t»kea  priaooeia.  The  castle  of 
Fori!,  however,  held  out  in  Gitcriiut's  Intcfcst,  and  eveiy  iadtrae- 
mcnt  and  threat  to  make  her  order  its  surrender  proved  useless; 
having  managed  to  escape  from  her  captors  she  penetrated  into 
the  c.'ii'.lc,  whtiire  she  threaterxd  to  biimtiard  ihr:  city,  rclusin,'; 
to  cumc  to  terms  even  whta  the  Ix-siegcrs  threatened  to  murdi'r 
her  cLildrtii.  W  iih  the  assistance  of  Lodovico  il  Moro  she  was 
able  to  dcteal  her  enemies  and  to  regain  possession  of  alt  her 
dominions;  she  \\  re.ikt'r]  vengeance  on  those  who  had  opposed 
her  and  re-established  her  (lower.  Being  now  a  widow  she  had 
several  lovers,  and  by  one  of  thOBt  Giacomo  Fco,  whom  she 
•fteiwaids  aiacried,  she  had  a  aoa.  Fco,  who  inade  himself 
hated  for  hi*  cruelty  and  imolenoe,  watDnunkicd  befoiv  the  eyes 
ol  his  wife  in  August  1405;  Cateiins  had  sD  the  conspirators 
and  their  families,  including  the  women  and  Chtldrrn,  massacred. 
She  estaiili.dicd  fric;)JIy  rel.itions  with  the  new  (K>pc,  Alexander 
V'l.,  and  with  the  lluret. lilies,  whose  ambassador,  Giovanni 
dt'  Afcdiei,  she  .'eLretly  rruirrieti  in  141)').  Giovaiuii  tiied  in  149^, 
but  Caterina  managed  with  the  aid  of  L^ovico  ii  Moro  and  of 
the  Florentines  to  sa\'C  her  dominions  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Venetians.  Alexander  VI.,  however,  angered  at  her  refusal  to 
agree  to  a  union  between  his  daughter  Lucrczia  Borgia  and  her 
aoa  Ottavhuw.  and  oovetiitg  her  tcrritoiiea  as  well  as  the  rest  ol 
TtamipiM  for  his  aoB  Ceaare,  iiaued  ■  b«dl  on  the  9tb  of  Muth 
1499,  declaring  that  the  bouse  of  Riario  had  forfeited  the  lordship 
of  Imola  and  For  11  and  conferring  those  fiefs  on  Cesare  Borgia. 
The  hitter  began  hiscarrjiiaign  of  conquest  with  Caterina  Sfor7.i's 
dominions  and  att.K  krd  her  wilh  his  whole  army,  reinforced 
by  14,000  French  troops  and  by  Ix)uis  XII.  Caterina  placed  her 
children  in  safety  and  took  strenuous  measures  for  defence. 
The  castle  of  Imola  was  held  by  her  beaehman  Diom'gi  Naldi 
of  BrisishcUa,  until  resistance  being  no  longer  possible  be  sur- 
lendeied  (December  1499)  with  the  honours  of  war.  Caterina 
■haolved  the  citisensef  Foifi  bam  their  oath  of  feeli^,  aad 
defended  hcnelf  In  the  dta<kL  She  itpeatcdly  beat  b«dc  the 
Borgia's  onslauphts  and  refused  all  his  offers  of  iieacc.  Finally 
when  the  situation  had  become  tintcnalilc  and  ba'eing  in  vain 
;^ven  orders  for  the  magazine  to  be  blown  up.  she  surrendered, 
after  a  battle  in  which  larpe  numbers  were  killed  on  both  sides, 
to  Antoijie  liisjey,  builii  of  Dijon,  enlrustinR  herself  to  the  honour 
of  France  (January  12,  i$oo).  Thus  her  hie  was  spated,  but  she 
was  not  saved  from  the  outrages  of  the  treacherous  Cesare; 
^  was  aftetwaids  taken  to  Rome  and  held  a  priaoaer  ior  a  year 
b  the  cattle  el  St  Aacdo,  whcaoe  she  wet  iibeiatad  by  the  Moe 
MIK  of  Dijon  to  whom  she  had  surrendered  at  ForB.  She  took 
refuge  in  Floreoce  to  escape  from  persecution  from  the  Borgias, 
and  the  power  of  that  sinister  f.\mily  bavin  r  .  '1  psed  on  the 
deathof  Alexander  VI. in  1 503,  she  attempted  r^.uq  poisscssion 
of  her  dominions.  In  this  she  failed  owing  to  the  hostility  of 
ber  brothers-in-law,  Pierfrauc^o  and  Lorenzo  dc'  Mt-did,  and 
as  they  wished  to  get  ber  ton  Giovanni  de'  Medid  (afterwards 
Giovanni  datte  Bands  Neie)  into  their  hands,  she  took  lefufe 
with  him  k  the  coBveitt  «l  i^rmfV*".  wham  she  ditd  «b  the 
aQCh«f  May 


See  Burlel,  ViUs  Si  CaleritM  SJona- Riario  CRcAostu.  178O;  F. 
Oliva,  VHa  dt  C.  .Sforta,  sitnma  di  Forli  (Forll.  iSll);  Pietro 

Di  iderb  Peiol'mi  U.dl*  OnJs,  Calcriua  Sforta  (Rom<»,  iR^x); 
Knuh^k  tran'-litiijii  by  1'.  Sn  Ivi'ster  This  i»  the  In-^t  .ind  ni.i^t 

cuDipk'to  work  on  the  ^ub  trct;  E.  M.  de  Voeu^,  Uittoirt  el  pMsi* 
(I'ani.  iX'yA) :  an<l  KrneMo  Mast, " CSfona," lathe JiriiM4aMl^ 
for  May  i  .ind  .Nljy  15,  JS93. 

SGAMBATI.  aiOVANNl  (1843-  ).  lulian  composer,  w.^s 
boca  in  Some  on  the  a&ih  of  May  1843,  of  an  Italian  father 
ud  an  Eai^  mother.  His  caHy  eduieatieii  took  plaee  at 
TtvA,  fm.  Umbtb,  and  there  he  wrote  some  churdi  mink^  and 
obtained  experience  as  a  singer  and  conductor.  In  i860  be 
settled  in  Rome,  and  dehnitely  took  up  the  work  of  winning 
acceptance  fo.r  the  best  German  mu^ic,  which  woi  at  that  lime 
neglected  in  Italy.  The  itilluence  and  support  of  Liszt,  who 
wa^  in  Rome  from  t86i,  wxs  naturally  of  the  greatest  advantage 
to  him,  and  concerts  w[:re  given  in  which  Sgambati  conducted 
as  well  as  played  the  piano.  His  composition,  of  this  period 
(1864-186^  Included  a  quartet,  two  piano  quintets,  an  octet, 
and  an  overtnic  He  canduicted  Litft's  DanU  qrmpbony  la 
1866,  and  made  the  aBgnaintaace  of  WagnerHi  music  for  the  fint 
time  at  Muiucb,  whither  he  tmvdDed  in  Liszt's  company,  li^ 
first  album  of  songs  appeared  in  1870,  and  his  first  symphony 
was  [)layed  at  the  Ouirinal  in  thiis,  as  well  as  a  piano 

concerto,  was  ptrfotmed  in  the  cour.>e  of  his  first  visit  to  England 
in  lA.Sj;  and  at  his  second  visit,  in  iSyi,  his  Sir.fonia  cpilJuinia 
was  given  at  the  Philharmom'c.  His  most  e\tens>ive  work,  a 
Requiem  Mass,  was  performed  in  Rome  >  90 1 .  1 1  is  many  ptaoo- 
forte  works  have  won  permanent  success;  but  his  infliaeace  oa 
Italian  musical  taste  has  been  perhaps  greater  than  the  meritt 
of  his  cocnpositioas,  which,  though  often  poetical  and  cencnt^ 
elTective,  are  often  sli^t  in  style. 

SHABA18  (also  written  Skabats  and  Sabae),  a  town  In  ScT\  h, 
capital  of  the  Drina  department,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Save.  Pop.  (1900)  12,072.  It  has  a  medieval  castle,  built  in 
1470  by  Sultan  Mahommed  II.,  to  fadlitatje  the  incursion  of  the 
Turks  into  Stavonia,  wiiich  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  ri\  er. 
It  is  Uie  principal  coimncrctal  town  of  north-western  Servia, 
exporting  cereals,  prunes,  cattle  and  pigs  to  Hungary.  It  is 
well  known  for  the  excellent  white  hoacar  whkh  oomes  from 
its  neighbourhood.  The  district  is  riqh  in  nRMhtlMi>  *^>**'***  Hi 
the  seat  of  a  bishep!,  of  the  district  pcefectun^  and  of  a  tiibmiaL 
It  hasacoUege  and  a  libiwy,aad  a  guiliOQ  aocapicB  the  oil 
fort.  The  people  of  Shabsts  havB  the  tKpotattai  of  hdqg  the 
wittiest  in  Servia. 

SHAD,  the  name  given  to  certain  migratory  species  of  herrings 
(Cluper.),  which  arc  distlnguiihed  from  the  lieirinpi  proper 
by  the  total  absence  ol  teeth  in  the  jaws,  Two  sjKdes  occur 
in  Europe,  much  resembhug  each  other — one  commonly  called 
allis  shad  {Clupta  alasa  or  Alosa  vutnaris),  and  the  other  known 
as  twaite  shad(C/«/ca jlii«/o  or  Atosafinia).  Both,  like  the  majority 
of  herring  ate  greenish  on  the  back  and  silvery  oa  the  aidce, 
but  they  arc  djufagniithnd  fmu  the  other  European  apedea 
Clup€a  by  the  presoiee  of  a  large  Uackirii  blotch  behind  the 
gill  opening,  which  is  succccdi  d  by  a  seiius  of  several  other 
similar  sr»)ts  along  the  middle  of  the  side  of  the  l>ody.  So 
closely  allied  are  these  two  h.'-htj  that  their  distiactncvi  can  be 
proved  only  by  an  exiimination  of  the  gilt-apparatus,  the  ailis 
shad  having  from  sixty  to  eighty  very  fine  and  long  gill-rakers 
aloiig  the  concave  edge  of  the  first  branchial  arch,  whilst  the 
twaite  shad  possesses  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-seven  stout 
aod  atiff  gUlHakcn  only.  In  their  habits  and  geographical 
dbuibatien  also  the  tuo  diads  aie  aimOar.  They  Inhabit  the 
eoaatsefteaDpenleSnieine^  the  twaite  shad  being  more  numerous 
in  the  Medftemnon.  whOe  they  arc  in  salt  water  they  live 
singly  or  in  very  small  companies,  fiut  during  May  (the  twaite 
&h.ad  some  week.s  later)  they  con,-;ri  gate,  and  in  great  numbers 
ascend  large  rivers,  such  as  the  Severn  (and  formerly  the  Thames), 
the  Seine,  the  Khine,  ttic  Nile,  &c.,  in  order  to  deposit  their 
spawn.  A  few  weeks  after  they  drop  down  the  river,  lean  and 
exhausted,  numbers  floating  dead  on  the  surface,  so  that  only 
a  small  proportion  seem  to  regain  the  &t^.   Al  Llbcuf  on  the 

Seiaeabm  Kotin  then  was fonaeily  «hauhcqr  for  the  aitifidal 
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propagation  of  shad.  Tbe  eggs  are  spawned  in  May  and  June, 
and  are  similar  in  the  two  species;  they  are  heavier  than  the  fresh 
water  in  which  they  develop,  but  unlike  the  herring's  eggs  they 
are  not  adhesive.  They  remain  free  and  separate  at  the  bottom 
of  the  river,  carried  down  by  the  current  or  up  by  the  tide.  In 
the  Elbe  the  twaite  shad  spawns  below  Hamburg,  the  allis  shad 
above  Dresden.  In  No%'ember  the  fry  have  reached  3  to  s  in. 
In  length,  but  very  few  specimens  in  their  second  year  have 
been  found  in  rivers.  The  majority  seem  to  descend  to  the  sea 
before  their  first  winter,  to  return  when  mature.  On  rivers  in 
which  these  fuhcs  make  their  periodical  appearance  they  have 
become  the  object  of  a  regular  hshcry.  They  are  much  esteemed 
on  the  middle  Rhine,  where  they  are  generally  known  as 
"  Maifisch."  The  allis  shad  is  caught  at  a  size  from  1  $  to  24  in., 
and  is  better  flavoured  than  the  twaite  shad,  which  is  generally 
unaller. 

Other,  but  cloaely  allted  ipecics,  occur  on  the  Atlantic  coasts  of 
North  America,  all  surf^Ming  the  European  specie*  in  importance 
as  (nod-fishes  and  economic  value,  viz.,  tho  American  shad  (Ctupta 
tapiJinima).  the  gatpereaii  or  ale-wife  {C.  matUniiocca  orttrnalu), 
and  the  menhaden  (C.  nunliaden). 

SHADDOCK  {Citrus  decumana),  a  tree  alUed  to  the  orange 
and  the  lemon,  presumably  native  to  the  Malay  and  Polynesian 
isbnds,  but  generally  cultivated  throughout  the  tropics.  The 
leaves  are  like  those  of  the  orange,  but  downy  on  the  under 
surface,  as  are  also  the  young  shoots.  The  flowers  are  large 
and  white,  and  are  succeeded  by  very  large  globose  fruits  like 
oranges,  but  paler  in  colour,  and  with  a  more  pungent  flavour. 
The  name  Shaddock  is  asserted  to  be  that  of  a  captain  who 
introduced  the  tree  to  the  West  Indies.  Hie  fruit  is  also  known 
under  the  name  of  grape-fruit, pommcloes, and  "forbidden  fruit." 
Varieties  occur  with  yellow  and  reddish  pulp;  and  there  are 
also  pear-shaped  varieties. 

SHAIX)OP  (Arab,  skadtif),  an  apparatus  for  drawing  water, 
used  in  the  East  generally,  and  particularly  on  the  Nile  for 
the  purpose  of  irrigation.  It  consists  of  an  upright  frame  on 
which  is  suspended  a  long  pole  at  a  distance  of  about  onc-fifth 
of  its  length  from  one  end;  to  the  other  end  is  attached  a  bucket 
or  skin  bag,  while  at  the  short  end  a  weight  is  suspended  serving 
OS  the  counterpoise  of  a  lever.  The  vessel  containing  the  water 
is  then  swung  round  and  rmptic<l  into  tbe  runnel,  which  conveys 
the  water  in  the  direction  required. 

SHADOW  (O.  Eng.  Sckadnee,  sceadu;  a  form  of  "shade"; 
connected  with  Gr.  axArot,  darkness).  When  an  opaque  liody 
b  placed  between  a  screen  and  a  luminous  source,  it  casts  a 
"  shadow  "  on  the  screen.  If  the  source  be  a  point,  such  as  the 
image  formed  by  a  lens  of  small  focus  or  by  a  fine  hole  in  a  plate 
held  dose  to  a  bright  flame,  the  outline  of  (he  shadow  is  to  be 
found  by  drawing  straight  lines  from  the  luminous  point  so  as  to 
envelop  the  opaque  body.  These  lines  form  a  coiie.  The  points 
of  contact  form  a  line  on  the  opaque  body  separating  the 
illuminated  from  the  non-illuminatcd  portion  of  its  surface. 
Similarly,  when  these  lines  are  produced  to  meet  the  screen, 
their  points  of  intersection  with  it  form  a  line  which  separates 
the  illuminated  from  the  non-illuminated  parts  of  the  Krccn. 
This  line  is  called  the  boundary  of  the  geomtlrical  tkadow,  and 
its  construction  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  Ught  travels 
in  straight  lines  On  homogeneous  media)  and  suffers  no  deviation 
on  meeting  an  obstacle.  But  a  demtion,  termed  dijfraitioti, 
does  occur,  and  consequently  the  complete  theory  of  shadows 
involves  considerations  based  on  the  nature  of  the  rays  them- 
selves; this  aspect  is  treated  in  DimucnoN  OF  Light.  An 
instance  of  the  geometrical  shadow  is  seen  when  a  very  small 
gas-jet  is  burning  in  a  ground-gloss  shade  near  a  wall.  In  this 
case  the  cone,  above  mentioned,  is  usually  a  right  cone  with  its 
axis  vertical.  Thus  the  boundary  of  the  geometric  shadow  is  a 
portion  of  a  circle  on  the  roof,  but  a  portion  of  an  hyperbola 
on  the  vertical  wall.  If  the  roof  be  not  horizontal,  we  may  obtain 
in  this  way  any  form  of  conic  section.  Hints  in  projection  may 
be  obtained  by  observing  the  shadows  of  bodies  of  various 
forms  cast  in  this  way  by  mys  which  virtually  diverge  from  one 
point:  ej.  how  to  place  a  plane  quadrilateral  of  given  form 
ao  that  its  geometric  shadow  niay  be  a  square;  bow  to  place  an 


elliptic  disk,  with  a  small  hole  in  it,  ao  that  tbe  shadow  may 
be  circidar  with  a  bright  spot  at  its  centre,  &c 

When  there  are  more  luminous  points  than  one,  we  have 
only  to  draw  separately  the  geometrical  shadows  due  to  each 
of  the  sources,  and  then  superpose  them.  A  new  consideration 
now  comes  in.  There  will  be,  in  general,  portions  of  all  tbe 
separate  geometrical  shadows  which  overlap  one  another  in  some 
particular  regions  of  the  screen.  In  such  regions  we  still  haw 
full  shadow;  but  around  them  there  wUl  be  other  regions,  some 
illuminated  by  one  of  the  sources  alone,  some  by  two,  &c.,  until 
finally  we  come  to  the  parts  of  the  screen  which  arc  illuminated 
directly  by  all  the  sources.  There  will  evidently  be  still  a  dc6niu 
boundary  of  the  parts  wholly  unilluminated,  i.e.  the  true  shadow 
or  umbra,  and  also  a  definite  boundary  of  the  parts  wholly 
illuminated.  The  region  between  these  boundaries — i.e.  tbe 
partially  illumined  portion — is  called  the  penumbra. 

Fig.  I  represents  the  shadow  of  a  circular  disk  cast  by  four 
equal  luminous  points  arranged  as  the  corners  of  a  square — 


Flc  I. 


the  dixk  In-inR  large  enough  to  admit  of  a  free  overlippirg  of  tbe 
separate  shadows.  The  amount  o(  want  of  illumination  in  each 
portion  of  the  penumbra  is  roughly  indicated  by  the  shadiag. 
The  separate  shadows  are  circular,  if  the  disk  is  parallel  to  the 
screen.  If  we  suppose  the  number  of  sources  to  increase  in- 
definitely, so  as  finally  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  luminocs 
surface  as  the  source  of  light,  it  is  ob\'ious  that  the  degrees  ci 
darkness  at  different  portions  of  the  penumbra  will  also  increase 
indefinitely;  i.e.  there  will  be  a  gradual  increase  of  brightness 
in  the  penumbra  from  total  darkness  at  the  edge  next  tbe 
geometrical  shadow  to  full  illumination  at  the  outer  edge. 

Thus  we  see  at  once  why  the  shadows  cast  by  the  sun  or  mooa 
are  in  general  so  much  less  sharp  than  those  cast  by  the  electric 
arc.  For,  practically,  at  moderate  distances  the  arc  appears  as 
a  mere  luminous  point.  But  if  we  place  a  body  at  a  distaiKe  6L 
a  foot  or  two  only  from  the  arc,  the  shadow  cast  will  ha\e  as 
much  of  penumbra  as  if  the  sun  had  been  the  source.  Tbe 
breadth  of  the  penumbra  when  the  source  and  screen  are  ocariy 
equidistant  from  the  opaque  body  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  tbe 
luminous  source.  The  notions  of  the  penumbra  and  umbra  art 
important  in  considering  eclipses  [q.v.).  When  the  edipisc  is 
total,  there  is  a  real  geometrical  shadow — very  small  compared 
with  the  penumbra  (for  the  apparent  diameters  of  the  sun  atsd 
moon  are  neariy  equal,  but  their  distances  are  as  370 :  t);  whca 
the  eclipse  is  annular,  the  shadow  is  all  penumbra.  In  a  lunar 
eclipse,  on  the  other  hand,  the  earth  is  the  shadow-casting  body, 
attd  the  moon  is  the  screen,  and  we  ofaaerve  things  according  to 
our  first  point  of  view. 

Suppose,  next,  that  the  body  which  casts  tbe  diadow  is  a 
large  one,  such  as  a  wall,  with  a  hole  In  it.  If  we  were  to  plug 
the  hole,  the  whole  screen  would  be  in  geometrical  sh.-»do». 
Hence  the  illuminatioD  of  the  acrccn  by  tbe  light  passiug  through 
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tlie  hole  b  precisely  wliat  would  be  cut  off  by  a  (Bikirlildi  fiu  tlie 

hole,  and  the  comptcmcnl  of  ti^.  i,  in  whidi  the  light  and  shade 
are  intcrchangcfl,  would  give  therefore  the  effect  of  four  Cfjual 
sources  of  light  shining  on  a  wall  through  a  circular  hole.  The 
ombra  in  the  former  case  becomes  the  fully  illuminated  portion, 
ud  vice  versa.  The  penumbra  remains  the  penumbra,  but  it 
il  now  daikest  where  before  it  was  brightest,  and  vice  vena. 

Una  we  aee  bow,  when  a  small  hole  is  cut  in  the  window- 
shutter  of  a  dadt  room,  a  picture  of  the  sun,  and  bright  clouds 
about  It,  iiiBBudoalhcBppnrtffiiaa.  Ihiajricttue  is  obviously 
inverted,  aad  abo  perverted,  ftar  not  otSf  an  objecu  depicted 
lower  the  higher  they  are,  but  also  objects  seen  to  the  right  are 
depicted  to  tbekft,  be.  Bui  it  will  be  seen  unpervcrted  (though 
still  inverted)  if  it  be  received  on  a  sheet  of  ground  glass  and 
looltcd  at  from  behind.  The  smaller  the  hole  (.so  far  at  Ica-si 
as  geometrical  optics  is  concerned)  the  less  conf  jscd  will  the 

eon  be.  As  the  bole  is  made  larger  the  illuminated  portions 
t  dUfaenl  sources  gradually  overlap;  and  when  the  hole 
becena  a  window  we  have  no  iadicationi  ol  such  a  picture 
eieept  fnMH  a  bodjr  (like  the  sun)  nucb  brighter  than  the  other 
external  obj^lt.  Here  the  picture  baa  ceaaed  to  faa  «ae  d  the 
sun,  it  is  now  a  picture  of  the  window.  But  ff  the  wall  oottld  be 
placed  loom,  off,  the  picture  would  be  one  of  the  sun.  Toprcvcnt 
this  overlapping  of  im.\gcs,  and  yet  to  admit  a  good  deal  of  light, 
is  one  main  object  of  the  kaa  whkh  imal|]f  ionDB  part  af  the 

camera  obscura  (q.v.). 

The  formation  of  pictures  of  the  sun  in  this  way  is  well  seen 
on  a  calm  sunny  day  under  trees,  where  the  sunlight  penetrating 
through  small  chinks  forms  elliptic  spots  on  the  gBSUld.  When 

detached  clouds  arc  diiftiog  rapidly  acroee  the  aoa,  we  often  see 
the  ibadowt  of  the  ban  it  the  window  on  the  wilb  or  floor 

aaddenly  shifted  by  an  inch  or  two,  and  for  a  moment  very  much 
more  sharply  defined.  They  arc,  in  fact,  shadows  cast  by  a  small 
portion  of  the  sun's  limb,  from  opposite  si  des  alit  rn.iti  ly. 
Another  beautiful  illustration  is  easily  obtained  by  cutting  u  j-.h 
a  sharp  knife  a  very  small  T  aperture  in  a  piece  of  iiule  p.ipcr. 
Place  this  close  to  the  eye,  and  an  inch  or  so  behind  it  place 
another  piece  of  paper  with  a  fine  needle-hole  in  it.  The  light 
of  the  si^  paMiog  tluough  the  needle-hoIe  forms  a  bright  picture 
«f  the  T  Mt  the  retina.  The  tyt  perceives  this  picture,  which 
(im  tha  iaipRariaa  of  tha  T  nvch  aagnifiad,  but  tniaed  vpalde 
down. 

Another  curioui  phenomenon  may  fitly  be  referred  to  In  this 
connexion,  vi^.  ihc  phantoms  which  are  seen  when  we  look  at 
two  parallel  sets  of  palisades  or  railings,  one  behind  the  other, 
or  look  through  two  parallel  sides  of  a  meat-safe  formed  of 
perforated  sine.  The  appearance  presented  is  that  of  a  magnified 
aet  of  bars  or  apertures  which  appear  to  move  rapidly  as  we  slow  ly 
walk  past.  Their  origin  »  the  fact  that  where  the  bars  appear 
nearly  to  coincide  the  apparent  gape  bear  the  greatest  latla  to  the 
dark  spaces;  i^.  these  paita  of  the  ield  an  the  noet  highly 
illuminated.  The  enct  determination  of  the  appearances  in  any 
given  case  is  a  mere  problem  of  oonvergents  to  a  continued 
fraction.  But  the  fact  that  the  apparent  rapidity  of  mo; ion  of 
this  phantom  may  exceed  in  any  ratio  that  of  the  s[>cciator  is  of 
importance — enabling  us  to  see  how  veli>ritie.s,  apparently  of 
impossible  magnitude,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  mere  running 
•long  of  the  condition  of  visibility  among  a  gnop  af  objecta  ao 
•ne  of  which  is  moving  at  an  extravagant  tM, 

raADVnit  nOHiUI  (<.  1643-169*),  EngUi  phywitftt  aad 
■daeelUneous  writer,  was  bom  aboot  164*,  «t  SaMaa  Hail. 
Korfolk,  according  to  his  son's  account.  He  was  edncatcd  at 
Bury  St  Edmund's  Srhfxjl,  and  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  entered  in  1656.  He  left  the  university  without 
a  degree,  and  joined  the  Middle  Temple.  In  ifj^S  he  prmlund 
a  prose  comedy,  1  he  SuJlen  Lovtrs,  or  the  Imperlintnls,  based  on 
Lcs  Fickeux  of  MoliSre,  and  written  in  avowed  imitation  of 
Ben  Jonson.  His  best  jjays  are  Eptom  Wells  (1672),  for  which 
Sir  Charles  Sedley  wrote  a  prokfne,  and  the  5fMi><  of  Alsaiia 
(t6S8).  Ahatia  was  the  caat  aaaia  (or  Whitefriars.  then  a  kind 
«f  aaactuaty  for  petsoaa  KaUa  In  arreat,  and  the  play  represents, 
is  diahvitt  fallal  theaifBtaflhaphce,  the  adveatunaofayouag 
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hctr  who  fads  bto  the  hand  of  the  sharpers  there.  For  fourteen 

years  from  the  production  of  his  first  comedy  to  his  memorable 

encounter  with  Dryden,  Sbadwell  produced  a  play  nearly  every 

year.   These  productions  display  a  genuine  hatred  of  shams, 

and  a  rou^h  but  honest  moral  purijose.   They  are  disfigured  by 

indecencies,  but  present  a  vivid  picture  of  contemporary  mannerv 

Shadwell  is  chiefly  remembered  as  the  uiifortunate  Mac 

Flccknoe  of  Diydea'a satire,  the  "last  great  pnpbet  of  taato- 

kigy,'*  aad  the  Htamy  aea  aad  hair  ef  Bicfaaid'IIecfcaaa^ 

"The  ml  ta  eene  idat  nNaaiag  anhe  nelaaeak 
Bat  Shadwdl  never  dsvlatas  htto  sense." 

Dryden  had  furnished  Shadwell  with  a  prologue  to  his  Tnu 

Widoio  (1679),  and  in  spite  of  momentary  diflerenccs,  the  two 

had  been  apparently  on  friendly  terms.    But  when  Dryden 

joined  the  court  party,  and  produced  Absahm  and  AchUofhd 

and  Tkt  Medal,  Shadwell  became  the  champion  of  the  truc-bhie 

Protestants,  and  made  a  scurrilous  attack  on  the  poet  in  Tkt 

Mediil  ef  John  Baycs:  a  Satire  atainit  Folly  and  Knavery  (i68a)« 

Diyden  launediatcly  retorted  hi  M«(  fUdam,  tr  a  Satin  m 

«l«  IVae  Bhe  JValManf  PM;  r&  (sMa),  hi  which  ShadwtHli 

penooalitlea  were  returned  with  Interest.  A  month  later  he 

contributed  to  Nahiun  Tate's  continuation  of  Absalom  and 

Achitophet  satirical  portraits  of  Elkanah  Settle  as  Docg  and  of 

Shadwell  as  Og.    In  16S7  Shadwell  attcmptc<l  to  answer  these 

attacks  in  a  version  of  the  tenth  satire  of  Juvenal.   At  the  Whig 

triumph  in  16S8  be  superseded  his  enemy  as  poet  laureate  and 

historiographer  royiL  Ba  died  at  CMm  ob  Ihe  s^th  «l 

November  1691. 

His  son,  CiiAKLES  Shadwell,  was  the  author  of  Th«  Ftir 
Quaker  of  Deal  and  other  pUys.  collected  and  published  in  i7Mk 

A  complete  edition  of  Shadwell's  works  was  published  by  his  son 
Sir  John  Shadwell  in  17*0.  His  other  dramatic  works  are — Tk» 
Royal  Shfphftdfss  (if/x)}.  an  ad.ipt.ilinn  of  John  Kountain'f  Revards 
oj  'Vtrliu;  Tkt  Humorist  (1671);  The  Miicr  (1672),  adapted  from 
Moli^rc;  Ptyche  (1675);  The  Libertine  (1676);  The  Virtuato 
(1676);  The  history  ofTimoH  of  Athens  Ike  Uam-haler  (1678),— on 
this  Shakespearian  adaptation  ice  O.  BAsr.  Bearbeilunt 
det..  Timon  of  Athens  (Rostock,  1807):  A  TVm  Wid«m  (1679); 
The  Woman  Captain  (1680),  revived  in  as  The  Prodigal;  The 
Laneashire  WiUhes  and  Teatne  ODiwlty.  the  Irish  Pritst  (\b%2); 
Bury  Fair  (ifiSql ;  The  Amorous  Bipol.  u-tlh  Ike  itcand  Part  of  TcagM 
O'DtV'-lly  {it'fi);  The  Sio-j.xrers  \\'')\],  and  71s  VelaaBilW,  ST. 
Stociji'frte^J,  uublislicd  potthumousiy  (if>9^). 

SHiFrl  iMahommcd  ibn  Idris  ash-Shafill  (767-8:0),  the 
founder  of  the  Shiifi'ite  school  of  canon  law,  was  bom  in  AJi. 
150  (A.D.  767)  of  a  Koreishite  (Quraishitc)  family  at  Gaza  OT 
Ascabn,  and  was  braudit  up  by  his  mother  in  poor  drconataacea 
at  Mceea.  Ihere^  aaS  fsperialhr  la  faitcfooaaa  with  the  dcaert 
tribe  of  HudhaO,  he  gaiiied  a  knowledge  of  daailcal  Aiafaie 
and  old  Arabian  poetry  for  which  he  was  afterwards  faneua. 
.\lx>ut  170  he  went  to  Medin.i  and  stuiiied  canon  law  (Jiqh) 
under  >!alil,  ibn  Anas.  After  the  death  of  Malik  in  179  legend 
takes  him  to  Yemen,  where  he  is  involved  in  an  '.Mid  conspiracy, 
carried  prisoner  to  Bagdad,  but  pardoned  by  Harttn  al-Rashld. 
He  was  certainly  pursuing  his  studies,  and  he  seems  to  have 
come  to  Bagdad  in  some  such  way  as  this  and  then  to  have 
studied  nader  Qanifite  teacben.  He  had  not  yet  formulated 
his  own  system.  Aftcra  journey  to  Egypt,  however,  we  flad  him 
in  Bagdad  again,  as  a  teacher,  between  195  and  t^S.  Then 
he  had  (^eat  success  and  turned  the  tide  against  the  Hanifite 
school.  His  method  was  to  restore  the  sources  of  canon  law 
which  AbQ  Hanlfa,  had  destroyed  by  indirir;;  too  much  to 
speculative  deduction.  Instead,  he  laid  equal  emphasis  upon 
the  four— Koran,  tradition,  analogj',  and  agreement.  Sec 
further,  under  Mauommeoan  Law.  In  198  he  went  to  Egypt 
in  the  train  of  a  new  governor,  and  this  time  was  received  as 
the  leading  orthodox  authority  la  law  of  hia  time.  There  he 
developed  aad  aoawwhat  chufed  the  detaDi  «f  U»  qntten. 
and  died  in  S04  (ajk  Sao).  He  was  burled  to  the  aouth^aat  of 
what  is  now  Cairo,  and  a  great  dmne  (erected  c  AJ>.  1140)  b 
conspicuous  over  his  tomb. 

See  F.  WQstenfeld,  S<h!ifi-iien.  3J  flf.;  M.  J.  de  Gocie  in  ZDMC- 
xlvii.  106  ff.:  C.  BrfKkelm.inn,  GeuhuhU,  i.  178  ff.;  Mtf^deSjaMS 
tranil.  of  Ibn  KhaJUkan,  ii.  569       Fiktist,  309,  NavnMn  Bwr* 

i>ki.g6fl:  a>.B.iiajr 
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SHAFJROV,  PBTBR  PAVLOVICH,  Bason  (1^70-1739), 
Fus.ii.in  st.itfsm:in,  one  of  the  .iblcst  coiidjutors  of  Peter  the 
Great,  was  of  obscure,  and  in  all  probability  of  Jcwiab,  extraction. 
He  first  made  himself  tueful  by  his  extraordinary  knowledge 
«{  foreign  langiuges.  He  was  the  chief  tnut&Iator  in  the  Russian 
Foicicn  Offia  for  many  yean,  flubMgucotJy  accompanyinc 
Fetcr  «B  bb  tnvcb.  Mtde  a  Immh  and  niacd  to  tbe  rank  of 
yice-cliMceUor,  lie  displayed  d^ttocutie  uHattt  ef  tbe  highest 
order.  During  tf>e  unaicky  campaign  of  171 1,  he  succttdcd 
against  aU  expcttatioi-.s  i:i  cotsduding  the  j>eacc  of  the  Truth 
(•-.e  TL  RK.r.v:  Hi-Jory).  I'ctcr  left  him  in  the  hands  of  ihc  Turks 
as  a  hu.st.tge,  .-ind  on  the  rupture  of  the  peace  he  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Seven  Towers.  Finally,  however,  with  the  aid  of  the 
British  and  Dutch  Rmbassartors,  he  defeated  tbe  diplomacy  of 
Charles  Xll.  of  Sweden  3ad  his  agrnts,  and  ooofimed  tbe  good 
idatioaa  between  Ruati*  ud  Turkey  fay  tbt  tieaty  of  Adrianoplc 
(June  5Ui«  i7t3)>  On  ^  iniUtutioo  of  the  coDegeo  or  depart- 
ments of  state  in  1718/  Shaiirov  was  appointed  vice-president 
of  the  department  eiif  Foreign  Affairs,  and  a  senator.  In  172J, 
howe  ver,  he  w?.s  deprived  of  all  his  oliices  zud  sentenced  to  death. 
The  caplt.^l  scntenre  was  trj:Tiniute<l  on  llie  scalTiild  to  hanisli- 
meiit,  firit  to  Sihtria  and  then  to  Novgorod.  I'ceul.it ion.s  .mil 
disorderSy  conduct  in  the  senate  were  the  olTences  charged  again'^.t 
Shafirov,  and  with  some  justice.  On  the  death  of  Peter,  ShaArov 
was  rdeucd  from  prison  and  aNnmissioncd  to  write  the  life 
of  his  late  master,  fie  had  previously  (1717),  in  an  historical 
tliCt  on  tbe  war  with. Charles  XII.,  in  which  Peter  himself 
coUahoraled.  epltomlxe^,  In  a  high  panegyric  style,  some  of  the 
greatest  exploits  of  the  tsar-regcncrator.  The  surri ,  .ful  rivalry 
of  his  supplantcr,  Andrei  Ostcrman,  prtver.ttd  Sh.ifirov  from 
holding  any  high  office  during  the  l;i>l  fourteen  year-,  of  hii  life. 

?oc  n.  M.  So!fi\TV,  Ui  iU  ry  of  Husiia,  vol*,  xiii.-wi,  (Kn'i.)  1  IN  i.  r*- 

1.   :       li<>i).  'i.  N.  B.) 

SHAFT  (O.  Eng.,  sceafi,  from  scafan,  to  shave;  the  word  is 
common  to  Teutonic  languages),  any  slendct,  tmOOlhcd  rod  or 
•tick,  and  10  fint  used  ol  the  of  an  arrow  or  tpmt  to  which 
the  liead  b  attached;  hence  the  word  Is  applied  to  the  handle  of  a 

to^,  and  to  the  pair  of  bars  between  which  a  horse  is  harnessed  to 
a  vehicle,  and  in  machincr>'  to  connecting  bars  or  rods  conveying 
po'vi  r  from  <-<uc  fi.irt  ot  a  machine  to  another.  It  is  also  applied 
to  an  ofK.Tiin,';  s  ink  iii  Uie  ground  for  ir.ii;inK  of  other  purposes 
(>ee  Sn\rT-siNktNG).  This  use  is  prohalily  due  to  I  ho  use  i.-i 
Gcr.  Hchachl,  a  variant  of  tdufl.  In  architecture  the  term 
"  shaft  "  is  appUed  to  the  body  Of  a  column  between  the  capital 
and  the  base.  In  Romanesque  work  shafts  are  occasioudly 
octagonal,  and  are  sometimes  ornamented  with  tbe  aigrag  or 
dievroD,  or  fluted  vertically  or  in  tpbab;  tha  BMNt  beautiful 
esampbt  of  tbe  latter  bcfng  found  En  the  doiitcra  of  St  John 
Latcran  and  at  St  Paid's  out  i  lo  Itio  w  wlU  at  Rome,  where  they 
arc  enriched  with  mosaics,  i'crhaps  the  earliest  ornamented 
shaft:,  are  tho^e  r<i  the  PartMan  PaUoe»  BOW  tba  Bmqiie,  at 
Diarbckr  in  Al€:i4>iK>tamia. 

SHAFTESBURY,  ANTHONY  ASHLEY  COOPER,  ist  Earl  or 
(1621-1683),  son  of  Sir  John  Cooper  of  Rockboume  in  Hamp- 
ifure,  and  of  Anne,  the  only  child  of  Sir  Aothooy  Ashley,  Bart., 
and  was  bom  at  Wimbome  St  Cilei^  Doamt,  on  tbe  asnd  of 
July  1631.  Hb  parents  died  before  he  was  ten  years  of  age, 
and  he  inherited  extensive  estates  in  Hampshire,  Wiltshire, 
Dorsetshire  and  Somersetshire,  mucii  reduced,  however,  by 
litigation  in  (  haiuery.  He  livi  il  for  snnip  time  v.illi  Sir  D.miel 
Norton,  one  of  hii  trustees,  at  Swulhwick,  and  ufion  hi';  dealt) 
in  163s  with  Mr  Twker,  an  uncle  by  mariiapc,  al  .Salislniry. 
In  1637  he  went  as  a  gcntlcman<ommoner  to  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  remained  about  a  year.  No  reoovd  of  his 
studies  is  to  be  found,  but  be  has  left  an  amusiaK  aooount  of 
Us  put  lit  the  wilder  doings  of  the  univeiaity  life  of  that  day, 
in  irtiich,  in  spite  of  his  small  stature,  he  was  recognized  by  his 
fellows  as  their  leader.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  on  the  2sth  of 
FeViru.ary  1630, he  r-i  'rr!;  i  M  ir;"r,  r  .daughter  of  Lord  Coventry, 
With  u  hf»m  he  and  hta.  v.'dc  L.td  ac  I  )i!rham  House  in  the  Str.^iul, 
anil  at  Canonbury  House  in  Isli:;^io:i,  In  Marry  thouph 
still  a  minor,  he  was  ctocicd  for  Tcwkcsboiy,  and  sat  in  tbe  parlia- 


ment which  met  on  the  13th  of  .April,  but  appears  to  have  taken 
no  active  part  in  its  prcvceeditiRs.  In  1640  Lord  Coventry  liici, 
and  Cooper  then  lived  with  his  biother-in-law  at  Dorchester 
House  in  Covcnt  Garden,  f  or  the  Long  Pariiament,  which  met 
on  the  3rd  of  November  1640,  he  was  elected  for  Dowoton  ia 
Wiltshire,  but  the  return  was  disputed,  and  he  did  not  take  hit 
SMit<-fals  election  not  being  dfldaied  valid  ootil  the  last  da^f  of 
the  Romp.  He  was  present  as  a  ipectjuor  at  the  setting  up  of 
the  king's  standard  at  Notlinj^h.im  on  the  .\-;h  of  August  1642; 
and  in  1643  he  appeared  openly  on  Charles'^  .'iiic  in  Dorsetshire, 
where  he  raix-ii  at  liii  on  ri  e\[H  ri^e  a  r(  yimenl  of  f^ivtt  ,?nij  a  troop 
of  hors£,  of  Itolh  of  which  he  took  the  command.  He  was  also 
appointed  governor  of  Weymouth,  sheriff  of  Dorsetshire  for  the 
king  and  president  of  the  king's  council  of  war  in  ibe  onmiy. 
In  the  beginning  of  January  1644,  however,  for  reasons  sriuck 
are  variously  n^iortcd  by  himself  and  Qaiciidon,  he  icriped 
his  governorship  and  rominlailoiw  and  went  over  to  the  paHis> 
menL  He  appeared  on  tbe  6th  of  March  before  tbe  sfa.-^^ ' 
committee  of  the  two  Houses  to  explain  his  conduct,  whca  be 
stated  that  fic  hid  come  over  bec.use  he  saw  danger  to  the 
I'rolestanl  reIif;ion  in  lf;c  ki:i^'.>i  iervice,  and  f^xprcsscd  bis 
wi!lin>;rieis  to  lal.e  tlie  t?oveiiarit.  In  July  1644  he  went  lo 
Dorsetshire  on  military  service,  and  on  the  3rd  of  August  nxrivTi 
^  eommission  as  fif^-marshal  general.  He  nwrtltrt  at  xh.r 
taking  of  Warcham,  and  sbottly  aftermrds  compouaded  tor 
ld<  estates  by  a  fine  of  £500  from  whidi.  however,  he  wu  aller> 
wards  relieved  Iqr  CiomwcIL  On  the  ssth  of  Octaber  he  was 
made  commaoder>tn-chief  tn  Dorsetshire,  and  in  November 
he  took  by  storm  A1!t^ot^l)l.ry.  i?ie  ]\ouh-  of  Sir  John  Si-.iV.'^v-iyi 
— an  afT.'iir  in  which  he  appears  lo  Live  shown  cori-iiUcral-lc 
person.il  gallantry.  In  D<.«cember  he  relieved  Taunton,  His 
military  service  ternsiiulcd  at  the  time  of  the  Sclf  denyitg 
Ot  Hn nice  in  1645;  be  had  associated  himself  with  the  Presby- 
terian faction,  and  naturally  enough  was  not  included  in  the 
New  Model.  For  the  next  seven  or  eight  ye.irs  he  lived  in  coQ> 
paratlvc  privacy.  He  was  high  sheri/I  of  WiUshire  during  1647, 
and  displayed  ffiudi  vipaur  in  this  office.  Upon  the  ewcntina 
of  Charles,  Cooper  took  the  Engagement,  and  was  a  commissiooer 
to  administer  it  in  Dorsetshire.  On  the  jjlh  of  April  t6;9. 
he  married  Lady  Frai.i  es  Cecil,  s's'.cr  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  his 
first  wife  hAi.in(:  clu.d  in  tnc  [ire\  iL''js  year  lea',  ir  i;  no  family. 
In  1651  a  son  wai  t'orn  to  hi;n,  who  died  in  t  hil;ih;v:.d,  in  i  m 
the  i6lh  of  January  1652,  anoiltcr  son,  named  alter  himself, 
who  was  his  heir.  On  the  i7th  of  January  he  was  named  on 
the  commission  for  bw  reform,  of  which  Hak  was  tbe  tMdi 
and  on  the  17th  of  March  1653,  he  was  pardoned  of  all  ddiB<l|Macy 
and  thus  aft  last  made  capable  of  sitting  ia  parliancat.  Bt 
sat  for  Hmtdilre  in  the  Bareboocs  parliament,  of  wtidk 
he  was  a  leailing  member,  and  where  he  supported  Cromwell's 
views  against  the  extreme  section.  He  was  at  once  appointed 
on  the  Cfe.ined  of  thirty.  On  the  resignation  of  this  parliamMl 
he  became  a  niciisbcr  oi  the  council  of  slate  nameil  in  the  "  Instni- 
mcnt."  In  the  first  parliament  elected  under  this  "  Instrument  " 
he  sat  for  WiUshire,  ha%-ing  been  elected  also  for  Poole  and 
Tewkesbury,  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  ejectioa 
of  unworthy  ministem.  After  tbe  28th  of  December  i6$4,  he 
left  the  privy  ooancO,  and  henceforward  b  found  with  the 
Presbyterians  and  Republicans  in  opposition  to  CromvcH. 
His  second  wife  had  died  during  this  year;  in  1656  he  married 
a  third,  who  survived  him,  Margaret,  daughter  <  1  I  ord  Spcnrer, 
niece  of  the  carl  of  Soiith.-impion,  arid  sifter  of  the  carl  ol 
Sunderland,  who  died  at  Newlniry.  T.y  h  ^  three  marriages 
he  was  thus  connected  with  many  of  the  learifng  politiciaos 
of  Charles  II.*a  Rtgn. 

Cooper  was  again  ckcted  for  Wiltshire  for  llte  parUament  «f 
i6s6^  bat  GraawtD  lafused  to  aOow  fafao,  wfth  many  othenof 
his  opponents,  to  sit.  He  signed  a  letter  of  comidkint,  irilh 
sixty -five  excluded  memlicrs,  to  the  speaker,  as  also  a  "  RemoB- 
stranco  "  addressed  to  ihe  i>eo;ilc.  In  t!ie  [i.irliamcnt  n^jch 
nul  on  the  ;oth  of  January  10  .8,  he  {<k>1.  Lis  s«;at,  a;j4  v^ii  ,'.tti»e 
i:i  o,>[ K>  .it  i; >n  to  tlie  ne.v  eons;  i'ulion  of  the  two  Houses.  Be 

was  also  a  leader  of  the  opposition  in  Richard  Cromwell's 
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parUament,  cspeciaQy  on  the  nutter  of  the  limitation  of  the 
power  of  the  protector,  and  against  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was 
lluwighafit  these  debates  celebrated  for  the  "  nervouf  and 
mblk  oiMofy  "  which  made  him  to  facmidabk  ia  after  daya. 

UpinUieieptacjAgoftheRunplixtlieamy.aftcrtbebiaUng 
up  of  Richard's  parli^iment,  Cooper  endeavoured  unsuccessfully 
to  take  liis  seat  on  the  ground  of  his  former  disputed  election  for 
Downton.  lie  was,  however,  dcctcti  on  the  council  of  state,  and 
waj»  the  only  Presbyterian  in  il;  he  was  ul  ontc  atxuicd  by 
Scot,  along  with  Whiiclr-ckc,  of  corresponding  with  Hyde.  This 
be  solemnly  denied.  After  the  rising  in  Cheshire  Cooper  was 
arrested  in  Dorsetshire  OB  a  charge  of  corresponding  with  its 
leader  Beoth,  bul  00  tbe  matter  bdng  inveitigated  by  council 
he  WM  taanimomly  acquitted,  ht  tte  dfaputea  iMtween 
Laonbett  at  tbe  head  of  the  military  party  and  the  Riunp  in  union 
with  the  eooneil  of  state,  he  supported  the  latter,  and  upon  the 
temporary  supremacy  of  Lambert's  party  wrked  indefatigabty 
to  restore  the  Rump.  With  Monk's  conimisslonCTS  he,  with 
Uaselrig.had  a  iruiiU-fs  conference,  but  he  assured  Monk  uf  his 
co-operation,  and  joined  with  eight  others  of  the  ovetihrown 
council  of  state  in  naming  him  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces 
of  England  aod  Scotland.  He  was  instrumcatal  in  securing  the 
Tower  for  the  parUament,  and  in  obtaining  the  adhesion  of 
Admind  Lawioa  and  the  fleet.  Upon  the  MituitkinAf  the 
pailiBment  en  the  «6th  of  Deoenbcr  Cooper  wis  «ae  «l  the 
commissioners  to  command  the  army,  and  on  the  3nd  of  January 
was  made  one  of  the  new  council  of  state.  On  the  7th  of  January 
he  tiXf'K  his  scat  on  his  election  for  DouTiton  in  1640,  and  was 
ni.ide  colonel  (if  lleelwocxl^  regiment  of  horse.  He  spevdily 
sei  ureil  the  admission  of  the  secluded  members,  ha\-ing  menn- 
while  been  in  continual  communication  with  Monk,  was  again 
one  of  the  fresh  cotincilof  state,  consisting  entirely  of  friends 
«f  the  ]Uatotatioa,aad  accepted  from  Monk  acommiwioin  to  be 
tuwiiiui  cf  the  Ue  of  Wi^  asd  captafn  of  a  compenyof  foot. 
Be  BOW  steadily  puisnedthedesivLOf  the  Restoration,  but  with- 
out hdhfing  any  private  eonCipoDdence  with  the  kinK ,  and  only 
cn  terms  similjr  to  those  proposed  in  1648  fo  Charles  I.  at  the 
Isle  of  Wl^hi.  l:i  the  Convention  parliament  he  sat  for  \\  iltshire. 
Monk  cut  &hort  these  detiberatiotu and  forced  on  the  Ri-storation 
without  condition.  Cooper  was  one  of  the  twelve  commissioners 
who  went  to  Charles  at  Breda  to  invite  him  to  return.  Qn  his 
Journey  he  was  ppset  from  his  nm'nge,  and  the  accident  caused 
an  intenalahaciw  wUch  w:u  never  cured. . 

Coofcr  «M  at  <NMe  placed  «a  the  privy  council,  leociving 
alee  •  Ibmal  paidno  fof  fomer  ddhujiMBdea.  His  tet  duty 
was  to  examine  the  Anabaptist  prisoners  in  the  Tower.  In  the 
probngcd  disctis^ns  regarding  the  Bill  of  Indemnity  he  was 
Ulst  runvLT.tal  In  saving  ihc  life  of  Haselriy,  and  opi»setl  the  clause 
COtiip'-lli:. g  all  ou.ceni  who  h.id  served umier Cromwell  to  refund 
their  siL^jics,  he  liimscli  rever  ha\nng  had  any.  He  showed  in- 
deed none  of  the  avaricious  temper  so  common  among  the 
politicians  of  the  time.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
condoctiog  the  trials  of  the  niiddcs,  but  was  hinedf  vehemently 
"  fallco  upon  "  by  Fiynne  for  havfaic  acted  with  Ciomwdl. 
He  was  naiaed  on  the  couadt  of  pianlatkimaadon  that  of  trade. 
In  the  debate  aboUsbtng  the  wurtof  war^  he  spoke,  like  most 

landi-d  (iroprietors,  in  f.'.vour  of  laying  the  burden  on  the  excise 
instead  of  on  the  Ian  !.  and  on  the  fjU'j-,tion  of  the  restoration 
of  the  biihups  carried  in  the  inlerosts  of  the  court  an  adjouni- 
ir.eat  of  ilie  debate  for  tiarte  months.  At  the  coronation  in 
April  t66i  Cociper  had  been  made  a  peer,  as  Baron  Ashley  of 
Wimboino  St  Giles,  in  r icprrss  rcco;:nilion  of  his  services  at  the 
Kestontlon;  and  on  the  meting  of  the  new  parliament  hkJtay 
Iwwae^pointedfbancelloioitheeadiequerandondeP'tieMUifr, 
aided  no  doubt  by  Ut  connexion  with  Southampton.  Hevebe> 
mently  opposed  the  p>ersccuting  acts  now  passed — the  Corpora- 
tion Act,  the  Uniformity  Bill,  against  which  he  is  said  to  have 
spxjkcn  three  hundred  times,  .and  the  Mili!ia  .^rt.  Ite  is  v'itcd 
also  to  have  intluem  etl  the  king  in  issuing  his  dibpensinR  deelara- 
tlon  of  the  26ihof  December i66j, and  he  zealously  supiKTletl  a 
bill  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  coofirming  the  declaration, 
ihsnhy  b  fwonr.  and  fnAneace-witb  CIm1»^  Ha  una 


himself  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  tolerance.  He  was  now  recog- 
nised as  one  of  the  chief  opponents  of  Clarendon  and  the  High 
AnftkanpoUgr.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Dutch  War  in  1664 
be  was  omde  tieiaufer  oi  the  priacs,  hdag  acoountablo  to  the 
king  ahmeforallsumsreeeived  or  spent.  He  was  slso  one  of  the 

grantees  of  the  province  of  Carolina  anvl  took  a  leading  part  in  its 
management;  it  was  at  his  request  that  Locke  iii  i66g  drew 
up  a  constitution  for  the  new  colony.  In  September  1665  the 
king  une](f>cctcvtly  paid  him  a  visit  at  W'imbonic.  He  opjxjsed 
unsuccessfully  the  approptialion  proviMj  introduced  into  the 
supply  bill  as  hindering  the  due  administration  of  hnance,  and 
tins  opposition  seems  to  have  brou^t  ahottt  a  reconciliation  with 
CJlarendim.  In  1668,  however,  ha  amipMited  a, bill  to  appoint 
commiisioners  to  examine  the  aeeonnts^  theDutdiWar,thcni|h 
in  the  pnvkos  year  he  had  opposed  it.  In  accordance  with 
his  former  setlon  on  sD  questJoDS  of  religious  toleration  he  opposed 
the  shameful  Five  ^lilc  Act  of  1665.  In  1667  he  supported  tho 
bill  for  prohibiting  llie  irnportation  of  Irish  cattle,  on  the  ground 
that  il  would  lead  to  a  great  fall  of  rents  in  England.  Ashley  was 
himself  a  large  landowrner,  and,  moreover,  was  opposed  to 
Ormonde,  who  would  have  benefited  by  the  importation.  In  all 
other  questions  of  this  kind  be  shows  himself  far  in  ad%-.tace  of; 
the  economic  fallacies  of  the  day.  His  action  led  to  an  altercation' 
leith  Omoty,  the  ton  of  Omonde^  in  which  Ornoiy  used  hmfluace 
for  whkh  he  was  eempelled  to  apobgiie.  On  the  d^sth  of 
Southampton,  Ashley  was  placed  on  the  cotnmission  of  the 
treasury,  Clifford  and  WiDiam  Coventry  bcin^  his  principal 
colleagues.  He  appears  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  atteBpt 
to  imi>each  Clarendon  on  a  general  charge  of  treason. 

The  new  administration  was  headed  by  Buckiiighatn,  in  whose 
toleration  and  compreheusion  principles  Ashley  shared  to  the 
fulL  An  able  paper  written  by  him  to  the  king  in  supiiort  of 
tbne  prindpks,  on  the  ^und  cspedsUy  of  their  advantaie 
to  trade,  has  been  preserved.  He  eicepts,  however,  fiomtolen* 
tion  Roman  Cathoiks  and  JFKthhIooaichy  men.  His  attentiea 
to  an  trade  qoestioos  was  dote  and  omstant;  he  was  a  member 
of  the  council  of  trade  and  plantations  apjwintcil  in  1670,  and 
was  its  prciiidcni  from  1673  to  1676.  Tlic  difficulty  of  the  suc- 
cession also  occiiplctl  him.jind  he  co-opcra',e<J  thus  early  in  the 
design  of  legitimizing  Monmouth  as  a  rival  to  James.  In  the 
intrigues  which  led  to  the  infamous  treaty  to  Dover  he  had  no 
part.  The  treaty  amtained  a  clause  by  which  Chsiles  was 
bound  to  dedise  htaudf  a  Catholic,  and  with  the  kBOwkdge 
ot  thb  Adiky,  aa  a  ttanch  Fntcalant,  «ouU  not  be  tiusted. 
In  Older  to  bGnd  Urn  and  the  other  Pntestant  meaAeiB  «f  tho 
Cabal  a  sham  treaty  was  arranged  in  which  this  clause  6id  not 
appear,  and  it  was  not  until  a  considerable  while  afterwards 
that  he  found  out  that  he  h  id  been  dujieil.  Under  this  misunder- 
standinRhesigncd  the  sham  Dover  treaty  on  the  jut  of  December 
1670.  This  treaty,  however,  was  kept  from  pubbc  knowledge, 
and  .Vahley  helped  Charles  to  hoodwink  p.-iriiamcrit  by  signing 
a  similar  treaty  on  the  2nd  of  February  167:,  which  was  laid 
before  them  as  the  only  one  is  existence.  His  approval  of  the 
attempt  of  the  Loids  to  idtcr  a  VOMy  bill  led  to  the  loss  of  tho 
supply  to  Chalks  and  to  the  oooieqiiCBt  displeasure  of  the  kins. 
}lis  support  to  the  Lord  Koos  Act,  ascribed  generally  to  his. 
desire  to  ingratiate  hm-.iclf  with  Ch.ulcs,  was  no  doubt  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  his  .wn  had  mjirricd  Lord  Roos's  sister. 
So  far  from  advising  the  "  Slop  of  the  Exchequer,"  he  oi)]>e:ed 
this  bad  measure;  the  reasvus  which  he  UIi  with  thr  kini;  for 
his  opposition  are  extant.  The  responsibility  rests  with  ("Utu  rd 
alone.  In  the  other  great  measure  of  the  Cabal  mmistry ,  C  haries's 
Dedantion  of  Indulgence,  he  concurred.  He  was  now  rewarded, 
by  bchif  made  cart  «f  Sbaftcsbuiy  andiBsnm  Cooper  of  Pawlctt 
«  pttent  dated  the  sjvd  of  April  fd7*.  KbstMcd  toothat 
he  was  ofTercd,  but  refused,  the  lord  tressmmhit).  On  the  1 7th 
of  November  1672, howevcr.hc  became  lord  chancellor.Bridgman 
having  been  coii.pelle  1  to  rerign  the  seat.  .\s  chancellor  he 
issued  writs  for  the  electi>n  of  tliirty-six  new  m'  inbers  to  fill 
vaca-'icifs  caused  during  the  long  recess;  this,  though  grounded 
upon  precedent,  was  open  to  su^tcioa  as  an  attempt  to  fortify 
Ckadcik  «d  ifM  •Mncked  by  ib  aagiy  Hohk  ef  Cmaam. 
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which  tnci  on  the  4lh  of  Fcbruaiy  1673.  The  writs  were  cancelled, 
and  the  principle  was  establisheid  tliat  the  issuing  of  writs  rested 
with  the  House  itself.  It  was  at  the  opening  of  parliament 
that  Shaftesbury  made  his  celebrated  "  deienda  est  Cartba^^o  " 
speech  against  Moiliad,  in  wMcb  he  iii|td  the  Seoood  Dutch 
,  Wsr.  on  the  ground  of  the  ntettdty  of  tetn^liic  wfioniddahle 
a  commercial  rival  to  England,  excused  the  Stop  of  the  Exchequer 
,  which  be  h^  opposed,  and  vindicated  the  Declaration  of  Indulge 
cnce.  On  the  8th  of  March  he  announced  to  jwrliamcnt  that 
the  declaration  had  been  c.mccllcd,  ihouph  he  did  lus  best  to 
icniuce  Charles  to  remain  firm.  For  •iir-  r  g  the  great  scaI  i  j 
this  dedmtkM  be  was  threatened  with  imp<»chment  by  the 
'Cmumbb*  I^Tett  Act  was  now  brought  forward,  and  Shaftes- 
bwyt  «)m  tfpon  to  have  heard  bow  he  had  been  duped  in 
IB670,  aqiportMi  it,  with  the  object  prabebly  of  tbcicby  getting 
lidofCIUIbTd.  Henowb<^tobefCiudcda»tbedilefupboider 
ot  Protestantism  in  the  mii^ty:  be  loat  favour  with  Cbarics, 

and  on  Sunday,  the  of  Si  pti  n  her  1673,  was  dlsmivscd  from 
the  chancellorship.  Amvi.^  lLc  reasons  for  this  dismissal  is 
probably  the  fact  that  he  opposed  grants  to  the  king's  mistresses. 
He  bad  been  accused  of  vanity  and  ostentation  in  his  ofiice, 
but  his  reputation,  for  aUHly  and  Integrity  as  *  Mt>  *M  hi|^ 
even  with  his  enemies. 

I  Charles  soon  regretted  the  loss  of  ShaftCtbaiy,  and  endeavoured, 
aa  did  alw  Loiii%  to  induoa  Uaa  to  ictura,  but  in  vain.  He 
preferred  now  to  beoone  the  pm  popular  leader  againM  all 
the  measures  of  the  court,  and  oagr  botcgarded  as  theiDtdlectoal 

chief  of  the  opposition.  At  the  nwcting  of  parliament  «n  the 
8ih  of  January  1674,  he  carried  a  motion  for  a  proclamation 
banishing  Catholics  to  a  distance  of  10  m.  from  London.  During 
the  whole  session  he  organize<l  and  directed  the  opposition  in 
their  attacks  on  the  king's  ministers.  On  the  iQihof  &lay  he 
was  dismissed  the  privy  council  and  ordered  to  leave  London. 
He  retired  to  Wimbome  and  urged  upon  his  i^arliamentary 
'foQoweia  the  necessity  of  securing  a  new  parliament.  He  was 
b  the  Haute  of  Lords,  bewawer,  in  1675,  when  Daaby  brought 
fanraid  bfa  faaioaa  Hbn-icrittfat  Tut  BBI,  aad  headed  the 
opposition  which  was  carried  onfaaeftnfWB  Jw^dhtitaiibiiig 
himself,  says  Burnet,  more  in  tUi  seaaioa  tfaaa  ever  before. 
The  bill  was  shelved,  a  prorogation  having  taken  pbcc  in  ror. 
sequence  of  a  quarrel  between  the  two  Hduscs,  supposed  to  havL 
been  purjKJsely  got  up  by  Shaftesbury,  in  which  he  supported 
the  ri^t  of  the  Lords  to  hear  appeal  cases,  even  where  the 
4ai(Mlailt  was  a  member  of  the  Lower  House.  Parliament 
*aa  pmogued  for  fifteca  inontha  until  the  15th  of  February 
ttjf$  ^iBd  it  «aa  dcecfmbied  bgr  the  opposition  to  attadt  Jta 
ffliilflMa  en  lb*  fRNiad  that  a  pponiatioD  for  awn  than  a  3pear 
mta  Illegal.  In  tMt  natter  the  oppoiition  ncsa  in  tb«  utong, 
and  by  attacking  the  parliament  d^redited  themselves.  The 
result  was  that  Shaftesbury,  Buckingham,  MTharton  and 
Salisbury  were  sent  to  the  Tower.  In  June  Sha(tcsbur>-  r  [  |  lu  1 
for  a  writ  of  habeas  ccrpui,  but  could  get  no  release  uiUil  Lbc 
26th  of  February  1678,  after  his  letter  and  three  petitions  to 
the  king.  Being  brought  bdore  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords 
he  made  submission  as  to  his  conduct  in  declaring  parliament 
diMotved  by  the  prorot^t  ion ,  and  tn  violating  the  Lords'  privileges 
by  bllnghig  a  kabau  corpus  in  Lbc  King's  Bench. 
I  lbabieakiBfoutoftherfi|NibTcRariai6|Sma(katba«ont 
part  of  ShaftcwoiyVi  caicor.  Ibat  ao  d(aF>beaded  a  man  ooidd 
havi-  Licii-ed  the  lies  of  Oatcs  and  the  other  perjurers  is  beyond 
hclicl,  auii  the  manner  in  which  he  excited  baseless  alarms, 
and  encouraged  fanatic  cruelty,  for  nothing  but  party  advantage, 
is  without  excuse.  On  the  ind  of  Noveml)er  he  opened  the  great 
attack  by  proposing  an  addrc-ss  declaring  the  neccisity  for  the 
king's  d^miiaing  James  from  his  council.  Under  his  advice 
the  opposition  now  made  an  alliance  with  Louis  whereby  the 
French  king  promiMd  to  help  them  to  luin  Danby  on  oooditiOn 
that  they  moM  conpei  Clwilea.  by  etopptng  the  auppliea,  to 
make  peace  with  France,  doing  thus  a  grave  injury  to  Protestant- 
ism abroad  for  the  sake  of  a  temporary  party  aidvantage  at  home. 
Upon  therefus.il  in  November tif  the  Lords  to  concur  ir.  [  In  ,l  Idress 
of  lbc  Commons  requesting  ibe  removal  of  the  queut  Itom  court, 


be  joined  in  a  protest  against  the  refusal,  and  was  forcoost  in 
all  the  violent  acts  of  the  session.  He  urged  on  the  biU  by  which 
Catholics  were  niohibitcd  fiooiiittiag  is  either  liouaaofSaiiia- 
ment,  andvaabittcrfa  hii  ci^RCMfcwa of  dis^ipateBCBt  ite 
the  ConaaMHU  passed  a  proviso  excepting  JaoMi,  agaiaat  vbom 
the  bin  waa  c^>ecially  aimed,  from  its  operation.  A  new  parlia- 
ment met  on  the  6th  of  March  1679.  Shaftesbury  bad  meinwtile 
ineffectually  warned  the  king  that  unless  he  followed  bis  ad\ice 
there  would  be  no  peace  with  the  people.  On  the  Jjih  of  March 
be  made  a  striking  speech  upon  the  state  of  the  njitlon,  especially 
upon  the  dangers  to  Protestantism  and  the  misgovcmment  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  He  was  suspected,  too,  of  doing  all  wins 
power  to  bring  about  a  revolt  in  Scotland.  By  the  advice  flC 
Temple,  Charks  now  tded  the  cipeiimeat  «<  locnaang  n  at* 
privy  council  in  which  tbediidaeAbmof  tbeoppoaitioB  «av 
included,  and  Shaftcsbwy  waa  aade  pietident,  with  a  salary  of 
£4000,  being  abo  a  tnember  tit  the  eoDunittee  for  foreign  affairs. 
He  fil  l  rir-.  however,  in  any  way  change  either  his  opinioro 
or  his  action,  He  opposed  the  coropdiing  of  Protestati 
Nonconformists  to  '.  iLe  the  oath  required  of  Roman  CathoUcs. 
That  indeed,  as  ivanke  6a}-s,  which  makes  him  menKvabie  in 
English  history  is  that  he  opposed  the  establishment  of  an 
Anglican  and  Royalist  organization  with  success.  The  question 
of  the  succession  was  now  again  prominent,  and  Shaftesbury,  in 
oppoaltion  to  Halifax,  oonmittcd  tbe  cnor,  adiicb  iMQy  bna^bt 

■tvnnt  Ilk       mi  prtH^g  ft— wl  MwiMitli  —  My  ■M.ftt—  ^Umf 

alienating  a  lai|e  namher  of  Us  rapponers;  be  encouraged,  too^ 
the  belief  that  this  was  agreeable  to  the  king.  He  pressed  on  the 
Ejtclui'ion  Ri!l  \wth  all  his  power,  iir.d,  shrn  ih,:-,:  ar.d  ihe  inquiry 
into  ii.c  [i^yiiicats  for  secret  scr»icc  aad  lie  trii-i  of  the  6\f 
peers,  for  which  too  he  had  been  eager,  were  biou^Li  to  an  erd 
by  a  sudden  prorogation,  he  is  repotted  to  have  dcdaxcd  alMt^ 
that  he  would  have  the  beads  of  those  who  were  the  king's 
advi^rs^  to  this  course.  Before  the  prorogation,  bowwfx,  be 
saw  the  invaluahie  Act  of  Habeas  Corpus,  which  be  had  caniad 
througbpariiainwit,  wcdw  the  wyri  aneai.  lapoanaaeeei 
Us  patronage  ef  Ifoanooth,  SbaflM)aqraavMC«ted  far  Mb 
the  command  of  the  anny  Mat  to  aopptcss  the  insurrectioo  in 
Scotland,  which  be  Is  supposed  to  have  fomented.  In  Octobs 
I :'-<},  the  circumstances  which  led  Charles  to  desire  to  concilii'.t 
the  opposition  having  ccised,  Shaftesbury  was  dismissed  fror. 
his  presidency  and  froD,  tlic  privy  council;  when  applied  to  by 
Sunderland  to  return  to  ochce  be  made  as  conditioos  the  divorce 
of  the  queen  and  the  exclusion  of  James.  With  nine  otbc  peen 
be  presented  a  petition  to  the  king  in  NoveaabeTt  ptayiaf  foe  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  of  which  Charles  took  BO  BOdee;  b 
April,  npoo  tbe  Uiif'a  dedamtioB  that  be  via  resolved  to  and 
for  JiMaeaiww  SeotMd,  Shafteebufyadviwdthe  popular  Icadm 
at  onoe  to  leave  the  coundl,  and  they  followed  his  advice.  In 
Marchwe  find  bin  unscrupulously  eager  in  the  prosecutiooof  the 
alleged  Irish  Catholic  plot.  Upon  the  king's  illness  in  May  he 
held  frequent  meetings  of  Monmouth's  friends  at  his  house  ta 
consider  how  best  to  act  for  the  security  of  the  rYote»ti.i: 
religion.  On  the  a6tb  of  June,  accompanied  by  fouueeo  otben, 
he  presented  to  tbe  grand  jury  of  Westminster  an  indictment 
of  the  duke  of  York  as  a  Popish  recusant.  In  the  midiSe  «f 
September  be  was  seriously  tlL  On  tba  tjtb  of  Novente'  tbe 
Exdusion  Bill,  hairing  paieed  tbe  Comnxms.  waa  UiaMjil  myt 
tbe  iMde,  and  aa  hbtarie  dAate  took  place,  fai  adiia  Bufai 
and  Shaftesbury  were  the  leaders  on  opposite  sidea.  The  faifl 
was  thrown  out,  and  Shaftcsburj-  signed  the  protest  against  its 
rejection.  The  next  day  be  urged  upon  tbe  House  tbe  divorce 
of  the  queen.  On  the  Ttb  of  December,  to  his  lasting  dishonour, 
he  voted  for  the  condemnation  of  Lord  St.ilT  On  the  j^rd 
he  again  spoke  vehemently  for  exclurioo,  and  his  speech  was 
immediately  printed.  AO  oppoaMoa  vatb  knaeu,  checked  by 
the  diieolwrlon  op  the  >8tb  of  Janaaiy.  A  anr  paiiaaeat  «■ 
caBad  to  at  Olford,  to  avoid  tbe  faiaeacae  ol  tbe  <ftar«i 
London,  where  Shaftesbury  bad  taken  the  greatest  pafaia  I* 
make  himself  popular.  Shaftesbury,  with  fifteen  other  peefc 
petit:  I.'  !  t he  king  that  it  might  as  usual  be  held  in  the  capital 
He  prepared  inatructioas  to  be  handed  by  constituencies  to  iher 
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members  upon  election,  in  which  ej:cIusIon,  disbanding,  the 
limiiation  of  the  prerogative  in  proroguing  and  dissolving 
parliament,  and  security  against  popery  and  arbitrary  power 
were  insisted  on.  At  this  parliament,  which  lasted  but  a  few 
days,  he  again  made  a  penooal  appeal  to  Charla,  which  was 
curtly  reiected,  to  permit  the  legitimizing  of  Monmouth.  The 
kbg't  advisers  now  urged  Um  to  arrest  Shaftesbury;  he  was 
seised  on  the  sndof  July  t4lt,«adcaniinittfldtoth0ToiNr,llie 
judges  refusing  his  petitiba  to  be  tried  or  admitted  to  HdL 
This  refusal  was  twice  repeated  in  September  and  October  the 
court  hoping  to  obtain  evidence  sufficient  to  ensure  his  ruin. 
In  October  he  wrote  offering  to  retire  to  Carolina  if  he  were 
released.  On  the  34th  of  November  he  was  indicted  for  high 
treason  at  the  Old  Bailey,  the  chief  ground  being  a  paper  of 
SModation  for  the  defence  of  the  Prote5tant  religioo,  which, 
though  among  his  papers,  was  not  in  handwriting;  but  the 
grand  juzy  ignoied  the  bOL  He  was  released  qd  bail  on  the 
utofDecoaNr.  Im ige, fcawmi; Charieeiecaied the eppoint- 
meat  of  Tofy  iberifi  for  Londoo;  end,  is  the  joiies  weie  cboaea 
by  the  sheriffs,  Shaftesbury  felt  that  he  was  no  longer  safe  bom 
the  vengeance  of  the  court.  Failing  health  and  the  diaappoint- 
inenl  of  his  political  plans  led  him  into  violent  courses.  He 
appears  to  have  cn;crtd  into  consultation  of  a  treasonable  kind 
with  Monmouth  and  others;  he  himself  had,  he  declared,  ten 
thonaand  brisk  boys  in  London  ready  to  rise  at  his  bidding. 
For  some  weeks  he  was  concealed  ia  the  dty  tad  in  Wapping; 
but,  finding  the  schemes  for  a  rising  haaffilt^  be  vent  to  Harwich, 
dtafiiised  M  ft  FnabytcdM  adatatcr,  aad  after  a  week's  delay, 
daring  *Udk  VH  bl  fanalDcat  lidc  of  discovery,  if  indeed,  as  is 
probable,  his  escape  was  not  winked  at  by  the  government,  he 
sailed  to  Holland  00  the  38th  of  November  16S1,  and  reached 
Amsterdam  in  the  beginning  of  December.  Here  he  was 
welcomed  with  the  jest,  referring  to  his  famous  speech  against 
the  Dutch,  "  nondum  delcta  Carthago."  He  was  made  a  citizen 
of  Amsterdam,  but  died  there  of  gout  in  the  stoouchonthe  aist 
of  Jantiaiy  1683.  His  body  was  sent  in  FAtmtf  t»  Btds^ 
in  Docset,  and  was  buried  at  Wimboine  St  Giles. 

Few  poOtidans  have  been  the  mark  of  such  abase  as  Shaftesbury. 
Dryden,  while  cxmipeUed  to  honour  him  as  an  upright  judge,  over- 
whelmed hit  memory  with  tcathint:,  i(  v-rn.il,  K.)tirc;  and  Uryden's 
satire  has  been  accepted  bb  truth  by  later  historian*.  Macaulay  in 
especial  exerted  all  tiis  art,  though  in  c..ntr.idicti<m  o{  pmbablliiy 
and  fact,  to  deepen  BtUI  further  (he  >.h,i(lr-  which  rests  upon  his 
Rputation.  Christie,  on  the  other  lund,  m  pis<«99ion  of  later  sources 
of  information,  and  with  more  honest  purpow,  did  much  to  rehabili- 
tate him.  <  X  o.isicinally,  however,  he  appears  to  bold  a  brief  for  the 
defence,  and.  though  the  pictuie  is  ctmiparatively  true,  this  Lift 
(1871)  abould  be  read  with  caution.  Finally,  in  his  moBOtmph  (IM6) 
in  the  series  of  "  Enclish  Worthies."  H.  D.  Tnull  tiwfsssta  to  MU 
the  sciles  eoually.  He  makes  an  inCemtinfc  addiliofl  to  our  concep- 
tion of  Shaftesbury '1  place  in  EnijUsh  politic*,  by  insisting  on  his 
position  as  the  first  great  party  Icatlcr  in  the  mwlcrn  wnsc,  ard  as  the 
lounder  of  modem  parliamentary  or.it<>r\'.  In  nthi  r  ri-*jm-i«  his 
book  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  Chrisuc.  Sec  also  the  present 
writer's  article  in  the  iNd.  Mm.  Mfr  Mockef  Shaftcsbuty'scafccr, 
iacRuingly  so  as  it  caane  near  its  aose.  is  Incapable  of  defence;  but 
It  has  escaped  most  of  his  critics  that  his  life  up  to  the  Restoration, 
■pparrntly  full  of  inconsbtendes,  was  evidently  guided  by  one  lead- 
ing principle,  the  dctermitviti'm  to  uphold  the  •iuprcmac->-  of  parlia- 
ment, a  principle  which,  however  tdi^urxxl  by  ly  l;  u  ii  tf»t,  appears 
also  to  have  underlain  his  wtntlc  pc  l-.iir.d  careiT.  Me  wa».  too,  ever 
the  (riend  of  rili^muH  fn-i  il-im  .\r.<\  <,\  .in  enlightened  policy  in  all 
trade  (lucstions.  And,  above  all,  it  should  not  be  foTRotten,  in  justice 
to  Sbalcesbwy's  manory.  that  "  diuiac.his  km  political  cueer.  in 
ka  age  of  general  corruption,  he  was  ever  uioonupt,  and  never 
grasped  either  money  or  land."  (O.  A.) 

SHAFTESBURY.  ANTHOKY  ASHLEY  COOPER.  3RD  Earl 
01(1671-1713),  was  bora  at  Exeter  House  in  Ixmdon  on  the 
l6tb  of  F^ruary  1670/1.  He  was  grandson  of  the  first  and  son 
«l  tbe  second  eari.  His  mother  was  Lady  Dorothy  Manners, 
"^—H^*—  oC  Jeba,  eari  of  Rutland.  Aooocdiiig  to  ft  cwMms 
story,  teld  by  tbe  third  eari  bimadf,  tbe  narrisge  between 
his  father  and  mother  was  negotiated  by  John  Locke,  who  was 
a  trusted  friend  of  the  first  carl.  The  second  Lord  Shaftesbury 
appears  to  have  been  a  poor  creature,  both  physically  and 
neataUy.  At  tbe  age  of  three  his  son  was  made  over  to  the 
fcnal  gnsfdiSMhtp  of  bis  gnadfatbcr.  JLecfce,  wbo  is  his 


capacity  of  medical  attendant  to  the  Ashley  household  had 
already  assisted  in  bringing  the  boy  into  the  world,  though  not 
his  instructor,  was  entrusicd  with  the  superintendence  uf  hi^ 
education.  This  was  conducted  according  to  the  principles 
enunciated  in  Locke's  ThomtfUs  ttmcermmt  Edwcatum,  and  tiN 
method  of  trarhing  Latin  and  Greek  conversationally  was 
pursued  with  such  sucoeas  by  his  instructress,  Mrs  Elizabeth 
Blicb,  tbat  at  tbe  age  of  ckvcB,  it  is  said,  Ashley  could  leid 
botb  buigasges  vltb  ease.  In  Novcnber  1683,  some  nontbs 

after  the  death  of  the  first  carl,  hb  father  entered  him  at 
Winchester  as  a  warden's  boarder.  Being  shy  and  constantly 
taunted  with  the  opinions  and  fate  of  his  grandfather,  he  appears 
to  have  been  rendered  miserable  by  his  schoolfcllo\^-s,  and  to 
have  left  Winchester  in  i6£6  for  a  course  of  foreign  travel  He 
was  brought  thtu  into  contact  with  those  artistic  and  classical 
associations  which  ezerdsed  so  cuirked  an  infltience  on  his 
rharsrter  ftad  cphiiaoai  On  bis  tnvds  be  did  not.  m  ftsa  told 
by  tbe  fcoth  eul^  "gmtfy  «dc  tbe  eeavcnauett  of  etber 
EatfibjfWBlggiBtfc— B  ontbcir  tzavds,'*  bat  rather  that  of 
their  ttttois,  irftb  whom  he  could  converse  on  congenial  topics.  ' 

In  16S9,  the  year  after  the  Revolution,  Lord  Ashley  returned 
to  England,  and  for  ncariy  five  years  he  appears  to  have  led  a 
quiet  and  studious  life.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  greater 
part  of  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  perusal  of  classical 
autbofs,  and  to  the  attempt  to  realize  the  true  spirit  of  daialcsl 
antiqtiity.  He  liad  iw  intention,  however,  of  becoming  a  rcdtise, 
or  of  pennaaentljrbokiing  himself  akwf  from  public  life.  Accord- 
ingly Iw  bcCHH  ft  candidate  for  tba  beiaagb  uf  Boole^  and  m* 
retaroedtbeststof May  1695.  BaanaB^HstuignisbedbiBiselfbye 
speech  in  support  of  the  Bill  for  Regulating  Trials  in  Cases  of 
Treason,  one  provision  of  which  was  that  a  person  indicated  for 
treason  or  misprision  of  treason  should  be  allowed  the  assistance 
of  counsel.  But,  though  a  WTiig,  alike  by  descent,  by  education 
and  by  conviction,  Ashley  could  by  no  means  be  depended  on  to 
give  ft  party  vote;  he  was  always  ready  to  support  any  proposi- 
tioaSs  mm  whatever  quarter  they  came,  that  appeared  to  him 
to  pvoopte  tbe  libectjr  of  tlw  subject  sad  tlie  independence  of 
pailiauiSBt.  Piibntnnatclyi  bis  hsaltb  was  so  tfcecwfons  tlHta* 
on  tbe  dlMolution  of  July  1698,  be  was  obliged  to  retire  from 
parliamentary  life.  He  suffered  much  from  asthma,  a  complaint 
which  was  aggravated  by  the  London  smoke. 

lx)rd  Ashley  now  retired  into  Holland,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Lc  Clerc,  Bayle,  Benjamin  Furly,  the  English 
Quaker  merchant,  at  whose  hotise  Locke  had  resided  during 
his  stay  at  Rotterdam,  and  probably  Limborch  and  the  rest  of 
the  liteaiy  aide  ol  which  Locke  liad  been  a  cherished  and 
bonourad  menber  abie  or  ten  yeas  before.  To  Lord  Ashley 
this  sodct  y  iiiaiiiw)bab|yfaraiei«coiigenial  than  hisannniinrifngi 
in  England.  UBrestnilned  conveisatioB  on  tbe  topics  wbia 
most  interested  him— philosophy,  politics,  morals,  religion — 
was  at  this  time  to  be  had  in  Holland  with  less  danger  and  in 
greater  abund.-inrc  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
To  the  pericKl  of  this  sojourn  in  Holland  must  probably  be  referred 
the  surreptitious  impression  or  publication  of  an  impcriect 
edition  of  the  Inquiry  cotutrning  Virtue,  from  a  tOUgh  draught, 
sketched  when  he  was  only  twenty  years  of  age.  TUi  Ifteity 
waa  taken,  duiiag  bis  absence,  by  Toiand. 

After  an  absence  of  over  ft  tudvemontb,  AsUey  tctuned  to 
England,  and  soon  succeeded  his  father  as  earl  of  Shaftesbtny. 
He  took  an  active  part,  on  the  Whig  side,  in  the  general  elcctloa 
of  t7cx>-i70i,  and  again,  with  more  success,  in  that  of  the  autumn 
of  1701.  It  is  said  that  William  III.  showed  his  appreciation 
of  Siiaftesbury's  services  on  this  latter  occasion  !iy  olTori:ig 
him  a  secretaryship  of  state,  which,  however,  his  declining 
health  compelled  him  to  decline.  Had  the  king's  life  continued, 
Shaftesbuiy's  at  eoott  froukl  piobably  have  been 

considerable.  After  tbe  first  few  weeks  of  Anne's  reign,  Shaftes- 
bury, who  bsd  been  deprived  of  the  viee^idniralty  of  Done*, 
returned  to  his  retired  life,  but  his  letters  to  Furiy  ahow  tbat  be 
n-i.Tincd  Li  ktcn  interest  in  p«ililics.  In  .\upust  1705  he  again 
settled  in  Holland,  in  the  air  of  which  he  seems,  like  l>ocke,tohave 

bfldpntfrith.  AlR«tUtduibeUTCd,beaaysinftiettcrto 
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hb  ttewud  Whedock,  at  the  rate  of  leas  th&n  £200  a  year,  and 

yet  had  much  "  to  di^ixisc  of  and  spend  beyond  convenient 
living."  He  returned  to  England,  much  improved  in  health, 
in  August  1704.  But,  though  he  had  received  imrr.tdiatc 
benefit  from  his  stay  abroad,  sjTuptoms  of  consumption  were 
constantly  alarming  him,  and  be  gradually  became  a  confu-med 
invilid.  Hit  occttpation*  were  now  almost  exclusively  literary, 
and  tarn  tbb  time  forwud  he  was  probably  cngited  bi  writing, 
conpletbil  or  icvniBt  tbe  tfcatiiea  which  wen  ■fUtmids 
lodnded  ta  the  CkandeHiHet.  He  continiud,  however,  to  take 
awarm  intrrcsi  ir.  politic?,  both  home  and  foreign,  and  especially 
hi  the  war  against  Trance,  of  which  he  was  an  enthusiastic 
supporter. 

Shaftesbury  was  nearly  forty  before  he  married,  and  even 
thin  hf  aj^[M,-ars  to  have  taken  this  step  at  the  urgent  instigation 
of  his  friends,  mainly  to  supply  a  successor  to  the  title.  Tlic 
object  of  his  choice  (or  rather  of  his  second  choice,  for  an  earlier 

Bject  of  nttiriaae  had  ■faoctly  before  falkn  thmu^)  was  a 
»  Jmm  IBmtr,  Vm  di^Jmrof  »  gaitlnmMi  to  Bertwrdihire. 
The  marriage  took  place  in  the  autamn  of  1709,  and  on  February 
9,  1710/1,  was  bom  at  hit  bouse  at  Reigate,  in  Surrey,  his 
only  child  and  heir,  the  fourth  earl,  to  wh(ls<^  manuscript  accounts 
wc  arc  in  great  part  indebted  for  the  dctailj  of  his  father's  life. 
The  match  appears  to  have  been  happy,  though  Shlflerinir>' 
had  little  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  married  life. 
.  With  the  exception  of  a  Preface  to  the  Sermons  of  Dr  Wktckcote, 
one  of  the  Cambridge  Platonista  or  latitudinarians,  published 
in  1698,  Shaftesbury  appears  to  have  printed  nothing  himself 
till  1708.  About  this  tine  the  FKnch  praphets.  Camisards 
(f.f.),  as  they  were  called,  attncted  much  attentiM  by  their 
extravagances  and  follies.  Various  repressive  remedies  were 
proposed,  but  Shaftesbury  maintained  that  fanaticism  was  bcit 
tnt  (luntcrfj  by  "  r,ii!:(  ry  "  and  "  go<i<i-humour."  In  supjxirt 
of  ttiis  view  he  wrutc  a  letter  Concerning  F.nlhttv.aim  to  Lord 
Somcrs,  dated  September  1707,  which  was  pul  iisheii  .iiic  n>  mously 
in  the  following  year,  and  provoked  several  replies.  In  May 
170Q  he  returned  to  the  subject,  and  printed  another  letter, 
entitled  Sermu  Commtuds,  tm  Eudjf  M  lAc  Frtedom  fi/  Wit  end 
Humour.  .In  the  nine  year  be  abo  pubUthed  Tit  Jferattrtf, 
«  PkUMOfUed  Xkapuift  and  fai  the  follo«li«  yott  SMtq^f, 
tr  AMu  to  am  Autkir.  NoMof  theteftrecetaeefnatolumbeai 
printed  either  with  his  name  or  his  initials.  In  i7isnptared 
the  CharaclcristUs  of  Men,  Manners,  Of>inici:s,  Times,  in  three 
volumes,  also  without  any  name  or  initi.ils  on  the  titlc-pripc, 
and  without  even  the  name  of  a  i  rinter.  These  volumes  contain 
in  addition  to  the  fcmV  treatises  already  mentioned.  Miscellaneous 
ReJUetioHS,  now  first  printed,  and  the  Inquiry  concernini  Virtue 
trMtrU,  described  as  "  formerly  printed  from  an  imperfect  copy, 
iKm  conectcd  aad  jnibliahed  iatiie/' and  aa prioteid  fint  in  the 
year  1699." 

•■  The  declining  state  of  Shaf  tesbdry's  health  rendered  it  necessary 
for  him  to  seek  a  warmer  climate,  and  in  July  171 1  he  set  out 
for  Italy.  He  settled  at  Naples  in  November,  and  lived  there 
considerably  over  a  ye.ar.  His  principal  occupation  at  this  time 
mvist  have  corisistt  d  in  preparing  for  the  press  a  second  edition 
of  the  CharacUriitics,  which  appeared  in  1713,  soon  after  his 
death.  Tlie  copy,  carefully  corrected  in  his  own  handwriting, 
b  pmerved  la  the  Biitish  Museum.  He  ma  alie  anpged, 
duibig  his  Dtxf  at  N^bs,  in  writiiiK  tlM  little  ttcatiw  (afterwards 
bduded  in  the  CharaOirisHa)  entitled  A  Notion  of  the  Historian 
Iheutkl  or  Tahlaitm  ef  Ike  Judgment  of  Hercules,  and  the  letter 
concerning  Design.  A  little  before  his  de.ith  he  h.id  also  formed 
a  scheme  of  writing  a  Discourse  on  the  .Arts  of  I'ainiinj;.  Sculpture, 
Etching,  &c.,  but  when  he  ditii  he  lia<!  uiade  Ijut  little  proprc&s 
with  it.  "  Medals,  and  pictures,  and  antiquities,"  he  writes  to 
Furly,  "  arc  our  chief  entertainments  here."  His  conversation 
was  with  men  of  ut  and  sdenoe^  '*  the  virtuoai  of  this  place." 
I  The  events  piceetftig  the  peace  of  17tfedit,whieli  he  regarded 
as  preporfng  the  way  for  a  base  desertion  of  our  allies,  greatly 
troubled  the  last  months  of  Shaftesbury's  life.  He  did  not, 
however,  live  to  sec  the  .u  tual  conelu-'on  of  the  treaty  (M.irch 
3ii  171^)1  as  he  died  the  month  before,  February  4,  1713/j. 


Re  had  not  completed  his  forty-second  year.   His  body  waa 

brought  birl:  by  si  j  to  England  and  buried  at  St  Giles's,  the 
family  !veat  in  Uijr^t shire.  His  only  SOQ,  Anthony  Ashley, 
s  jccccdcd  bin  as  4th  carl,  and  his  JpT^-jT*"^**™  WaO  the 
famous  philanthropist,  the  7th  eaiL 

Shaftesbury's  amiability  of  character  seems  to  have  been  on* 
of  his  princqial  characteristics.  Like  Locke  be  had  a  peculiar 
pkasttie  In  bringing  forward  young  men.  Among  these  may  bt 
especially  mentioned  Michael  Aianraith,  •  native  of  Wlmhoac 
St  Giles,  the  young  man  who  waa  the  (Cdpient  ef  tke  Ldkn 
addressed  to  a  student  at  the  university,  and  was  maintained 
by  Shaftesbury  at  University  College,  Oxford.  The  interest 
which  Shaftesbury  took  in  his  studies,  and  the  desire  that  be 
should  be  specially  fitted  for  the  profession  which  he  had  selected, 
that  <if  .1  rlrrgA  ni.i:i  of  the  Church  of  Er  ;:l.ind,  .ire  marked  featorm 
of  the  letters.  Other  proteges  were  Crcll,  a  young  Pole,  the  two 
young  Furlys  and  Harry  Wilkinson,  a  boy  who  was  sent  int* 
Furly'a  office  at  Rotterdam,  and  to  whom  sevcial  of  the  lettcB 
still  extant  In  the  Record  0£5ce  are  addreaied. 

In  the  popular  adnd,  Shaftcabajr  li  ywiaHy  wgaided  as  a 
writer  hostile  to  rdigion.  But,  however  diort  bis  ortbodozy 
might  fall  if  tried  by  the  Standards  of  any  particular  church, 
his  tcraperamcr.l  was  pie-emlnently  religious.  This  fact  is 
shown  in  his  letters.  The  belief  in  a  Cod,  all-wise,  all-just  and 
all-merciful,  governing  the  world  providentially  for  the  best, 
pervades  all  his  works,  his  correspondence  and  his  life.  Nor 
had  be  any  wish  to  undcnnine  estabUshed  bdie(%  eauciit  what 
be  ooooeived  that  tliqr  «oiilllrfd  iritb  a  tiwr  idii^  aad  • 
pw  BocaUtjr. 

T^  Che  pnUIe  ordibaBOca  dt  tlw  fhiiwt  lie  aciupidOady  cn^ 

formed.  But,  unfortnnatdy,  there  were  many  things  both  in 
the  teaching  and  the  practice  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  that  day 
which  were  calculated  to  repel  men  of  sober  judgment  and  high 
principle.  These  evil  tendencies  in  the  popular  prc^cnlalicn 
of  Christianity  undoubtedly  begot  in  Shiftcsbur) 's  mind  a 
certain  amount  of  repugnance  and  contempt  to  some  of  ths 
doctrinaa  «C  Chtbtianity  itself;  a:ul,  cultivating,  almoat  «f 
Mt  piapoM^  UiatBse  of  tbe  ridicutous,  be  was  tooapt  toaMOBa 
tomodasi^  doctrines  and  their  teadwBatOBeof  ndllcry. 

But,  vkatever  might  be  Shaftesbuiy^  apeodative  opiniona 
orldsnodeof  expressing  them,  all  witnesses  bear  testimony  to 
the  elevation  and  purity  of  his  life  a.nd  aims.  As  an  earnest 
student,  and  ardent  lover  of  liberty,  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of 
virtue,  and  a  man  of  unblemished  life  and  untirirg  bx;r;c£ictncf, 
Shaftesbury  probably  bad  no  superior  in  his  generation.  Ha 
character  and  pursuits  arc  tbe  more  remarkable,  considericg 
the  rank  of  life  in  which  he  was  born  and  the  droimstances 
under  which  he  was  brought  up.  In  many  respects  he  reminds 
ua  of  the  imperial  phiknopbcr  hfataia  Atudiua,  whose  works 
ha  atwUed  wnh  avidity,  and  whoae  inftience  is  stamped  upon 
his  own  productions. 

Most  of  Shaftesbur>''s  writings  have  been  already  mentioned.  la 
addition  to  these  there  have  been  miMishcd  fourteen  letten  fnai 
Shaftesbury  to  Moletwonh,  edited  By  Toland  in  I73i;  Kxne  IsMHS 
to  Reniamm  Furly,  hi«  sons,  and  hiselerk  Hany  Wilkinson, fadudrf 
in  a  VD[umcentitlo<{(>rt;iniiiJ>//<'r]o/  iMke,  ?irfe«j>  lieif  JlUfflnim/. 
which  wa?  piibli-hrd  by  Mr  T.  Fcnter  in  1830,  and  a^n  in  an  en- 
l.\r^iij  form  in  i-*;;:  three  letters,  written  respectively  to  StriBSjer. 
Lord  Oxford  and  Lord  Codolphin,  which  appeared,  for  the  first  tin*?, 
in  the  Ctneral  Ditlionary;  anfl  lastly  a  letter  to  Lc  Clerc.  in  hi»  re- 
collections of  Locke.  fir«t  published  in  Notes  and  Querus,  Feb.  Si 
1851.  The  Letters  to  a  Y(tun[  Man  at  the  Uunersity  (Michael  Aias- 
worth).  already  mentioned,  were  first  published  in  1716.  The  Letter 
on  LX'siRn  was  first  published  in  the  edition  of  the  CkartuUn^s 
issued  in  r73J.  Besides  the  published  writiny.^.  there  arc  Bc\Tnl 
memoranda,  letters,  rough  drafts,  &c.,  in  the  Shallc»bur>-  papers 
in  the  Record  Office. 

Shaftesbury  took  great  pains  in  the  elaboration  of  his  style,  and  be 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  tnaLe  hift  meaning  transparent.  The  thouchi 
j*  always  clear.  But,  on  the  otlicr  hand,  he  did  not  equally  succeed 
ill  attamine:  ele^ncc,  an  object  at  ^ich  he  seems  equally  to  have 
aimed.  There  is  a  curious  affectatioii  about  hb  Kyle — *  talMtto 
note — which,  notwithstandine  all  his  efforts  to  please. ts  often  irritat* 
ing  to  the  reader.  Its  main  rli.ir.irteriMic  is  nerhape  bat  hit  off  bf 
Charles  I..imh  when  lie  <-'!K  it  "  Ki^nteel  "  He  povs  too  much  lit 
fir-.e  Krnt1<  :ii.in,  ari'l  i<  --i  .iiiv;mt-  nut  In  !i.  t.il,  n  d.r  ,i  j)oiiant  <V  th* 

vulgar  scholasuc  kind  that  be  (alls  into  the  hanliy  omr  atuacu«c 
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pediatry  of  tWt  aetthete  and  WMmom*.  But  he  b  caiQv  read  and 
Badentood.  Hence,  p«obably,  the  wide  popularity  whidi  hi*  worka 
Cajcved  in  the  iSth  century;  and  hence  tM  agncaUo  (atUag  with 
wMa,,  notwithstanding  all  their  false  tuts  Bad  thdr  tiw»«e 

dipmioiu,  they  imprcis  the  mij<!crn  rcaklcr. 

Shaltesburv'*  philii«>;  hii  il  ir-)i")rtancc  (see  Ethics)  Udue mainly 
to  hi*  ethicii  spcculauvun.  in  whu  h  hi<  motive  was  primarily  the 
refutation  of  Hobbcs's  ccoiiti  -  <l  "Ai'.nc.  By  the  method  of  empirical 
ptvcholoay,  he  examined  nun  fir»i  a*  a  unit  in  hiaucU  and  Mooadly 
akiiviaBrnjatianstotbe  UrnrnaiMof  tgdftirMdtlwttnivena 
«(  manMirt  Hb  great  principle  nw  nut «  HaiiMNqr  or  r*'»'^i 
aad  he  baaed  it  oa  tbc  Koeral  groaiid  of  lood  taaie  or  fediac  w 
oppoaed  to  the  method  of  reaaon.  (i)  In  the  first  ptooe  mta  aa  an 
iMUvidual  ii  a  complex  of  appctitM,  pt«ion«,  afTcction*.  tnote  or 
Ims  perfectly  controlled  by  the  central  reason.  In  the  moral  man 
the«e  fact-ir*  ari'  duly  balanced.  "  W'lxu  vrr,"  he  tayt,  "  i»  In  the 
least  verHil  in  thiii  moral  kind  of  architecture  will  find  the  inward 
(abric  lo  adjusted,  .  .  .  that  the  barely-  extending  ofa  single  passiun 
too  far  or  the  continuance  ...  of  it  too  long,  is  able  to  bring 
IfTtcoveiable  niin  and  niiaery "  (Intfuuy  coneeming  Virtu*  or 
Mfrii,  Bfc.  II.  U.  1).  (3}  A«  a  aociai  being,  man  U  part  of  a  greater 
harmony,  and,  in  order  that  he  tnay  contribute  to  the  hapoincw  of 
the  whole,  he  must  order  hit  cxlra-repardinK  activition  so  inat  ihcy 
•hall  not  clash  with  his  environs.  OnK  wl.tn  he  h.i^  n  lui 
internal  and  his  social  relations  by  thi»  ideal  can  he  l>c-  r<  t  ''  1 
tnity  OKMmL  The  egoist  and  the  altruist  are  both  imperfect  I  n  t )  c 
ripe  perfection  of  humanity,  the  two  impulses  will  be|  perfectly  ad- 

BitcSU  Thus,  by  the  criterion  of  harntony,  Shaftesbury  refutes 
abbes,  and  deduces  the  virtue  of  benevolence  as  indispensable  to 
morality.  So  als^)  he  has  drawn  a  close  parallel  (H-twrvn  the  moral  and 
the  jcsthi  tic  criteria.  Just  as  there  is  .1  f.\cuUy  which  apprehends 
beauty  in  the  sphere  <jf  art,  so  there  is  in  the  »^>(>(  re  of  ethics  a  faculty 
which  determines  the  value  o(  actions.    This  faculty  he  d'  v:ril>cd 

8 or  the  first  time  in  English  thought)  as  the. Mural  Sense  (sec 
«lCMMOli)arC»aariwiw  (cf .  BoTLBa).Iaaiiawca.itbpifaaairfly 
caMtHmal  aad  ana  wflirtlxi;  ia  praoe«  at  dawMBBiBt  it  aacoawi 
rationalised  by  cdaeatiOB  aad  uae.  The  aawdowal  aad  Iha  latioaal 
elements  in  tM  **  aMNiI  anna**  Sbaftatbttfy  dU  aot  fuHy  aaalyae 

(see  }fvVF.>. 

From  this  [jrinc:]  Ic,  it  fnl'.ii'.^  ;  (i)  th  it  the  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong  is  (.urt  iht-  constitutiun  of  hutn.in  nature;  (2) 
ttut  morality  stands  a;'.irt  trum  theology,  and  the  moral  qualities 
of  actions  are  determined  apart  from  the  arbitrary  will  of  God;  (j) 
that  the  ultimate  teat  of  an  action  is  its  tcndeiM^  to  proaMWa  the 
general  harmony  or  welfare;  (4)  that  appetite  ana  reason  coacur in 
the  determination  of  action;  and  (5)  tnat  the  moralist  b  not  coo- 
ocrncd  to  solve  the  problem  of  freewill  and  determinism.  From 
these  results  we  see  that  Sh.ifte*bury,  opposed  to  Hobbes  and  Locke, 
b  in  close  agreement  with  llutclte^jn  (a  v.),  and  that  he  is  ultimately 
a  deeply  religious  thinker,  inasmuch  as  Ke  discards  the  moral  sanction 
of  public  opinion,  the  terror*  of  future  punishment,  the  authority 
of  tnc  civil  authority,  aa  the  main  iaoentivcs  to  goodnieaat  aad  aubati- 
tutes  the  voice  of  coaidMwaaadthalovaof  God.  ThaMtnealoae 
move  men  to  aim  at  poMct  fcacaamy  for  ita  ouni  mkt  ia  tiie  flMii 

and  l.T  the  ur^iviTse. 

Sliaftcsb'.n '  i  )  liil  >»..i] 'hii  il  activity  was  rrmfincd  to  ethics, 
aesthetics  and  rrliRion.  l  or  mctajjhysics,  prir(«rly  so  called,  and 
even  psychology,  except  so  far  as  it  afford<-<l  a  h  i  .11  fur  ethic*,  he 
evidently  had  no  taste.  Logic  he  probably  despised  as  merely  an 
instrument  of  padaata  a  judgment  for  which,  in  hb  day,  and 
aapecially  at  the  nnivefaitiea.  there  was  only  too  much  ground. 

The  main  object  of  the  Meralitts  b  to  propound  a  system  of 
Batumi  theology,  and  to  vittdicate,  so  far  as  natural  religion  is 
concerned,  the  ways  of  God  to  num.  The  articles  of  Shafte»bur)''» 
rcliKi'JUS  creed  were  few  and  simple,  but  these  he  entertained  *ith  a 
con\  iction  amounting  to  enthusiasm.  They  may  briefly  be  summed 
up^as  a  belief  in  one  God  who«e  most  coaractcristic  attribute  b 
universal  benevolence,  in  the  moral  government  of  the  nnivene,  and 
ia  a  future  state  of  man  making  up  for  the  imperfections  and  repairing 
the  inequalities  of  the  present  liie.  Shaftesbury  U  emphaticallv  an 
optimist,  but  there  is  a  passage  in  the  \{,>',i]isls  (pt.  ii.  sect.  4)  which 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  n  .:.irdcd  matter  as  an  indifferent 
principle,  coexistent  and  coetem.il  with  limiting  His  opera- 

tions, and  the  cause  of  theevil  and  imficrf(  ction  which,  not»ith-tand- 
ing  the  benevolence  of  the  Creator,  is  still  to  be  found  in  Mis  work. 
If  thb  view  of  hb  optimism  be  correct.  Shaftcabuiy.  aa  Mill  aay*  of 
Leibniu,  must  be  regarded  as  maintainmti,  not  that  thb  b  the  best  of 
all  imaginable  but  only  of  all  possible  worlds.  Thb  brief  iwtice  of 
Shaftesbury's  scheme  of  natural  religion  would  be  conspicuously 
imperfect  unless  il  were  a<ldc<l  that  it  is  popularinil  in  Pope's  Essay 
on  Man,  several  lim  s  oi  uliic  h.  especially  of  the  fir^t  cjii^tle.  .ire 
simply  statements  from  the  .Vfi'ci 'nfj  done  int  >  \i  r-we.  Whether, 
however,  theMj  were  taken  irttnn  Iv  \<y  T'ljn-  fri.r.i  Sh.itte -'.mry, 
or  whether  they  came  to  him  through  the  pa^xrs  which  liolingbrokc 
hadjpimand  for  hb  use,  we  have  no  meana  of  determining. 

Tm  imhWBoe  of  Sfcafic*bur\-'s  writings  was  coasiderable  both  at 
borne  and  abroad.  Hb  ethical  system  was  reproduced,  though  in  a 
OMKB  precise  and  philosophical  form,  by  Hutchcson,  and  from  him 
daaoandad,  with  eenaia  variatioaa,  to  Hiune  and  Adam. Smith. 
lte«iBlc«itlmititt«tet««tBwtte4p«alBtkBaalBiiikr.  Of 


the  so-dtled  deists  Shafteaboiy  wu pnbaUy  the  most  important,  as 
he  was  certainly  the  most  fiattiibte  aad  the  moat  respectable.  No 
sooner  had  the  Ckaracterislits  appeared  than  thev  were  welcomed, 
in  terms  o(  A  itin  ctimmendation,  oy  Le  Clcreand  Leibnitz.  In  1745 
Diderot  I'l-ip'e.  1  or  reproduced  the  Inquiry  concrrning  Vtrtue  in  what 
w.i-i  after*  in!  i  known  as  his  Enai  lur  It  Mirile  et  la  Verlu.  In 
a  French  transUtion  of  the  whole  of  Sh.ifte»bur> works,  including 
the  Letters,  was  publishu!  ..t  Ceneva.  TranslaliiMis  of  separate 
treatises  into  German  began  to  be  made  in  17J8,  and  in  1776-1779 
then amwad aaaavlMaGafauHi  twadatiom  of  the  Cluraturistics. 
HenMBamttnersavitMtaotoalyLtfbaitz,  Voltaire  and  Diderot, 
but  Leasing,  Mendelssohn,  Wteland  and  Herder,  drew  the  molt 
itlaMdating  nutriment  from  Shaftesbury.  "  His  charms,"  he  adttei 
"  are  ew  fresh.  A  new-bom  Hellenism,  or  divine  cullus  of  beauty 
presented  Itself  Ixfore  his  inspired  6<juI."  Heriier  is  r>(K'ci.illy 
eulogbtic  In  the  AdtatUa  he  prnr.Mun<cs  the  MoTalr.ts  to  Lie  a 
composition  in  form  well-nigh  worthy  of  GrecLin  antiquity,  and  in 
its  contents  almost  superior  to  it.  The  interest  felt  b^  German 
literary  men  in  Shaftesbury  «aa  revived  by  the  pubUcauoa  of  tvro 
excellent  monographs,  one  dealing  with  him  mainly  fnxB  the  thce- 
logica]  side  by  Dr  Gideon  Spicker  (Freiburg  in  Baden,  1873),  the 
other  dealin]^  with  him  mainly  from  the  phtlcMophical  side  by  Dr 
Georg  \'on  Girycki  (l,eiprig,  (T.  P.;  J.  M.  M.) 

Avt  HOklTlES. — I  n  Dr  Thomas  Fowler's  monograph  on  Shaftesbury 
and  Hutcheson  in  the  series  of  "  English  philosophers  "  (1882)  he 
was  able  largely  to  supplcntent  the  printed  roatefiala  for  tM  Ufo  b)f 
extracts  from  the  Shaftesbury  papers  in  the  Record  Oflice.  Thtia 
include,  besides  maawlettcn  and  memoranda,  two  Lives  of  him,  00ai> 
posed  by  his  son,  the tDUitll carl,  one  of  which  in  evidently  the  originil* 
tl'.ouK'h  it  is  by  no  means  alwa>'s  cIom  Iv  f-illov-eil,  uf  the  Life  con- 
triliut<'<l  by  Dr  Hin  h  to  the  Crneral  /'n::  r,;ry  I nr  a  i!eM  ri(i|ion 
.ind  critici..rn  of  Sh.iftesbury's  philiwophy  reference  niay  also  I*  made 
to  Jarncs  M.ickinto^h's  /'r,ij;rfij  cf  FAkUol  PhtloSOpky,  W.  Whewell  s 
Httlory  of  Moral  I'kUcsopky  in  knrland,  JouBmy't  Introduction  to 
Bikita  (CManlBt'a  timaslation).  Sir  Leslie  ^ephen's  Enriitk  Thom^ 
fa  At  Ei^kkrtA  Cmltuy,  Martineau's  Typfs  of  EikUat  Theory, 
Wlndelband's  lliitory  of  Pkihsopky  (Eng.  trans.,  iSoj):  W.  M. 
Hatch's  unfinished  raition  with  appendices  of  the  CiiaraeUristkt 
(1870);  I.  M.  Robertson's  edition  of  the  Charaderistut  (1900); 
B.  kattds  lAf*  (1900).  For  his  relation  t.)  the  rclit;i.jus  and  theo- 
logical controversies  of  his  day,  see,  in  addition  to  some  of  the  above 
works.  I,  LeUnd,K»ns  oj  Uu  Printipal  JMftwgl  WrUtr$,  V.  Lechlcr, 
GeukiekU  det  Eurliscken  Deismus.J.  Hunt,  Rttiriotu  Thomtkt 
EnHond,  C.  J.  Abbey  and  J.  H.  Owrton,  F.n^tsk  Ckmrtk  tn  tkt 
Ei^iUenth  Century  and  A.  S.  Farrar's  Bamplon  Ltcturt*',  G.  Zart, 
EMhm  itf  twathM  PkUouthtm  teU  Botm  aiij  dk  dralK/k* 
PMu^Mt  ittiim  JokrkmtimU  (B«lh»  tWi). 

SHAFTESBURY.  ANTHONY  ASHLEY  COOPER,  7Tn  Easi. 
OF  ( 1.S01-1HS5),  .son  of  C'roplcy,  6th  carl  (a  younger  brother 
of  the  5th  c.irl;  f.uccee.|(<i  i,Si  i),  atul  .\nnc,  daughter  of  the  jrd 
duke  of  Marlborough,  was  born  on  the  iSth  of  .April  iSoi. 
He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Christ  Church.  (Hford,  where 
he  obtained  a  first  cbss  in  classics  in  iSjj,  and  graduated  M.A. 
in  iSjj.  In  1841  he  received  from  his  university  the  degree  of 
D.CX.  He  enured  fiotlitnent  aa  member  foe  the  pocket 
borou^  of  Woodrtock  Id  t8s6;  in  tSjo  be  «aa  ntimed  for 
Dorchester;  from  1831  till  February  ba  icpraeatcd  ths 
county  of  Dorset;  and  he  was  member  for  Bath  from  1847 
till  (having  previously  borne  the  courtesy  lUlc  Lord  Ashley) 
he  succeeded  his  father  as  carl  in  1S51.  Although  giving  a  general 
support  to  the  Conservatives,  his  parliamentary  conduct  was 
greatly  modified  by  his  intense  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
the  soda!  condition  of  the  woiking  daises,  hi.s  efluris  in  behalf 
of  whom  have  made  hb  name  a  household  word.  He  opposed 
theRdbrmBOlof  iSjj.but  wasasup|>orterof  Catholic  cmandpa- 
tioo,  aad  liiB  obJccUoa  to  Uie  oontiattaace  «<  resistance  to  the 
aboGlIonoftlieCoRitBinikdli&ntonrigBUiieat  for  Donef 
in  1S46.  In  parliament  his  name,  more  than  any  other,  b 
associated  with  the  new  factory  legation.  He  was  a  lord  of 
the  admiralty  under  Sir  Rol>crt  Peel  (1834-18} 5).  but  on  being 
invited  to  join  Peel's  administr.Ttion  in  1S41  refused,  having  been 
unable  to  obtain  Peel's  support  for  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill.  Chiefly 
by  his  pcrsLstcnt  cdorts  a  Ten  Hours'  Bill  was  atrticd  in  1847, 
but  its  operation  was  impeded  by  legal  difiitullics,  which  were 
only  removed  by  succoaive  Acts,  instigated  chiefly  by  him,  untQ 
legislatioa  reached  a  final  itite  In  the  Factory  Aa  of  1874. 
The  part  whkh  he  took  la  the  legUatko  beaiiaB  OB  coal  mine* 
was  equally  prominent.  Hb  effofts  h  bdialT  of  th>  wdhia 
of  the  working  classes  were  p'  j.i  d  by  personal  kixrarledge. 
Thus  in  1846,  after  the  resignation  of  his  seal  for  Dorset,  he 
eigloi^  tlm  duiu  «f  the  aMinpoli^  and  aat  only  im  ft  Dew 
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impulse  to  the  movement  for  tlie  establishment  o(  ragged  trhoots, 
but  was  able  to  make  it  more  widely  beneficial.  For  forty  >'cars 
he  was  president  of  the  Ragged  School  Union.  He  waa  also  ooc 
Ol  UlO  principal  founders  of  reformatory  and  refuge  unions, 
young  men's  Chriittin  aaiociatioii»  Mid  vocUng  men's  institutes. 
He  toak  ID  tctiTO  intcRst  in  fDie(|n  nMra^ 
«f  aevccBl  «f  tlM  auMt  importsat  philanthropic  sad  rdigious 
societies  of  London.  He  died  on  tlie  itt  of  October  1885.  By 
his  majriagc  (1830)  to  T-ady  Emily  (d.  1S72),  d.iuglitcr  of  the 
5th  eail  CoM-pcr,  he  Icii  a  large  family,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  ton  Anthony,  who  eoBualtilsd  niiddft  in  iSfldb  Us  son 
(b.  1869)  ticcoaung  9th  earl. 
S<?c  also  Koddcr's  LiJ*  (1886). 

SHAFTESBURY,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  in 
the  northern  porliamcnlAry  division  of  Dorectihirt,  England, 
MS  m.  W.S.W.  from  London  by  the  London  ft  Soutb-Westera 
tiOway  (Semley  sUtkm).  Pop.  (1901)  30>7.  It  lies  bigh  00  s 

hil!  al>ove  a  rich  agricultural  district.  The  church  of  St  Peter 
j»  Perpendicular;  those  of  Holy  Trinity  and  St  James  arc  in 
the  main  modern  reconstructions.  The  borough  is  under  a 
mayor,  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors.  Area.  157  acres. 

Although  there  arc  traces  of  both  British  and -Roman  occupa- 
tion in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  &iie  of  Sbaitcsbuiy 
(Cter  Palladur,  Ccr  Scpton,  Seaftonia,  Sceafstesbyrig,  Shafton) 
ms  prabsUy  fint  occupied  in  Saxon  times.  Matthew  Paris 
ipcsks  of  its  foundstion  by  the  mythical  king  Rudhudibras, 
wUle  Asm  aiciftes  H  to  Allied,  wlio  nsde  his  daughter 
Ethdgeefti  the  fint  sbbcK.  It  fapntNUethsts  smell  Kligious 
house  had  existed  here  before  the  time  of  Alfred,  and  that  it 
and  the  town  were  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  being  both  rebuilt 
about  In  t}%o  Dunstan  brousht  St  Edward's  body  here 

from  Wareham  for  burial,  and  here  Canute  died  in  1055.  Shafte*- 
I  Lry  .4  a  borough  containing  104  h0u5.cs  in  the  king's  demesne 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor;  in  ick.S6,  38  houits 
had  been  destroyed,  but  it  was  still  the  scat  of  a  mint  with 
three  nintHnsiten.  In  the  manor  of  the  abbess  of  Shaftesbury 
wcie  lit  homes  ud  151  burgesses;  here  41  bouses  had  been 
tottJly  desnoysd  rince  St  Edmidls  iriip.  In  uSo  the  abbess 
ebtained  the  royal  msnflr  st  sn  sanusl  ne-bnn  rait  of  £it  end 
remained  the  sole  mistrc^is  of  the  borough  imtil  it  passed  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries  to  Sir  Thomas  Arimdel,  after 
whose  execution  it  was  granted  about  1551  to  William  Herbert, 
e&ri  of  Pcmbrote.  In  135J  the  b»jrfr5<<ics  rcccivc<l  their  first 
charter  from  Henry  III.  This  granted  that  in  all  eyres  the 
justices  itinerant  should  come  to  Shaftesbury  and  that  the 
burgesses  should  not  ansaCT lor  sn||it  vithout  the  town  and  might 
^OOSS  for  thenudves  two  SONMn  saniuUy.  The  reeve  of  the 
bocou^  k  mentioned  lis  The  office  of  mayor  was 

cnsted  between  the  yeSfS  tSS>-ISS>i  ^  *°  inquisition  of 
t89S  records  that  the  neyor  >(!d  a  court  of  pie-powder  and 
governed  the  town  Ln  the  absence  of  the  steward.  The  seal  of 
the  coromonolty  is  citant  for  1350,  and  that  of  the  mayoralty 
first  occurs  in  14:8.  By  1471  a  general  asembly  of  burgesses 
had  acquired  power  to  t.akc  part  in  elections.  There  is  no  evidence 
thjt  Elizabeth  granted  Shaftesbury  a  charter,  as  has  been 
SimtH,  but  she  confiscated  the  common  lands  in  1 585,  the  town 
00^  leuwcthig  them  by  purchase.  This  probably  led  to  a 
cfaaiter  «C  beoiparation  be^  obtained  fttom  James  L  in 
A  new  cheiter  wis  granted  to  ^  torn  ht  1S84,  but  without 
the  surrender  of  the  old  charter  confirmed  bjr  ChaiksILtn  1665. 
Shaftesbury  returned  two  members  to  parliament  from  1 294  to 
1833,  when  the  representation  was  reduced  !  i  ^  :  and  it  was 
lost  in  ifiSs-  Lcland  sj>cats  of  Shaficsbury  as  a.  great  market 
town,  and  it  possessed  a  market  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  The 
Martinmas  fair  was  granted  in  1604.  In  the  17th  century 
wonted,  buttons  and  leather  weSB  msnMfsCtmed,  bul  these 
industries  have  dis.ippeafcd. 

See  Charles  Hubert  Mayo.  The  UmMpd  Mimii  A$  Boftuth 
^  Sk^fl$$hirj  i^tmbocat,  i88»). 

'  tHAfT-Snimn.  an  importaat  epentioB  fa  nblng  for 

reaching  r-  '  rking  mineral  deposits  situated  at  a  depth 
below  tiic  &ux:a(.c,  whenever  the  topography  docs  not  admit  el 


driving  adits  or  tunnels.  Shafts  are  often  sunk  also  in  conaexioa 
with  cert.-un  dvil  engineering  works,  e.g.  at  intervals  along  the 
line  oi  a  railway  tunnel,  for  starting  intermediate  beading^ 
thus  securing  more  points  of  attack  iha^n  if  the  entire  work  woe 
cairied  on  ton  the  end  ^"g«  coly.  Sundiy  nodificatiaas 
of  aheft-dnkinc  en  sdopted  fa  escavatinf  for  deep  fouadstiana 
of  heavy  buildinp,  bridge  piers  and  other  engineering  stnictuics. 

If  in  solid  rock,  carrying  but  little  water,  shaft-sinking  is  a 
comparatively  simple  operation.  But  when  much  water  is 
encountered  or  the  formation  penetrated  comprises  unstable, 
watery  strata,  special  forms  of  lining  become  r.eccisar)'  and  iht 
work  is  slow  and  expensive.  Mine  »baiis  are  oitcn  very  deep; 
notably  in  the  Witwatersrand,  South  Africa;  the  Michigan 
coj^ier  district;  at  Bendtgo,  Australia;  and  in  certain  parts  el 
Europe.  Many  vcnical  shafts  exceed  4000  ft.  in  depth,  aad  St 
iesat  two— the  Whiting  ihait,  «(  the  Gahimet  sad  Beds  mns 
aad  shaft  No.  s  of  the  T^manck  nine  (both  fa  Iftcftigen)-' 
ate  over  5000  ft.  deep.  The  last  named  at  the  beginning  of  1907 
was  about  5100  ft.,  and  was  then  the  deepest  in  Hoc  world. 
Several  Inclined  shaftSi  fa  the  ssam  s|>pnHdBata  deoa 

ft.  Ln  length. 

Sh,ip(  of  Slusfts. — In  Europe  shafts  are  generally  cylindrical, 
sometimes  of  elliptical  cross-section,  and  are  line<l  i^-ith  masooijr, 
concrete,  cast  iron  or  steel;  in  the  United  States  and  ebeWhcn 
throughout  the  mining  regions  of  the  world,  rectangular  arass> 
sections  are  the  rule  for  sinking  in  rocfc,  the  shaft  walla  bemg 
supported bgr  timbering,  occasiooikQy by atedllafag.  Forsinking 
in  loose,  watcp-beaiing  soils,  thecmsswction  is  almost  farrariabiy 
cylindrical,  as  this  form  best  resists  pressure  tending  to  cause 
crushing  or  caving  of  the  shaft  walls.  The  European  pracLire 
of  sinking  cylindrical  shafts  even  in  rock  is  bastd  maiidy  on  io  jr 
considerations: — (t)  custom;  (2)  high  cost  of  timber;  (3)  apart 
from  questions  of  first  cost,  a  cylindrical  shaft, lined  with  misocry 
or  iron,  is  strong  .md  permanent,  and  its  cost  of  maintenance 
low;  (4)  more  shafts  in  difficult  formations  have  been  sunk  ia 
Europe  than  elsewhere.  The  chewier  timbci^Uasdi  lectai^aiar 
shaft,  however,  is  generally  appropriate  vadcrBOBBalooadiliaae 
in  rodqr  stnta,  fa  view  of  ths  tcapomy  iftaiacter'ef  nfafag 
operatlona.  Vertical  ihafts  msy  be  ehber  rectangolar  er 
cylindrical;  when  inclined  they  are  always  rertinjr  !ar. 

The  primary  ptupose  of  mine  shafts  is  to  act  as  hoisting- 
and  travelling-ways;  incidcnt.iUy  they  scn.-e  for  vcniiLitioR, 
for  pumping  .-uid  for  transmitting  power  underground  by  slca.Ti, 
compressed  air  or  other  means.  Rectangular  shafts  are  usually 
divided  loagitudin.iIly  into  compartments.  One  or  more  of 
these  arc  for  the  cages  or  skips,  which  run  in  guides  bolted  to  the 
shaft  timberiag  (see  MnoHo).  Aaotber  is  geaanUy  pravided 
for  a  ladder-  sad  pijpo^aar  aod  for  vmttilatlen.  Wbea  mwh 
wateriscaoovatemlaaeiieiitspaflipeoaqieitaBCBt  fadcarabie. 
Cylindrical  dnfts  may  be  rimilarfy  <fivfded  by  sabsidiaiy 
timbering,  though  in  many  timbering  is  omitted  and  the  hoisting 
cages  arc  guided  by  wire  ropes  stretched  from  top  to  bottom. 

Dimensions. —The  cross-sectional  area  of  shafts  depends 
m.iinly  on  the  sLse  of  the  cages  or  skips — i.e.  on  the  hmstin? 
loads.  Small  rectangular  shafts  of  one  or  two  compartments 
measure  inside  of  timbers,  say  4  by  6  ft.  up  to  7  by  i a  ft.;  larger 
ahalu  of  three  compartments,  foom  5  by  i>  ft.  up  to  8  or  to  ft. 
by  ao  ft.  For  four-  or  five^ompartment  shaftSi 
required  for  large  scale  woth,  as  fa  the  deep-levd  nfaA  of  ths 
Witwatersrand,  the  Inside  iF''^*'*r'  range  from  6  by i7o  ft. 
to  6  or  8  by  30  ft.,  and  for  some  o(f  the  Pennsylvania  colliery 
shafts,  up  to  13  by  53  ft.  Cylindrical  shafts  rarely  have  more 
than  two  hoisting  compartments  .ind  are  commonly  frorfv,  to 
to  16  ft.,  sometimes  jo  or  21  ft.  diameter,  the  segmental  areas 
surromuling  the  hoisting-ways  being  utilised  ior  vcntilatica, 
piping,  &c. 

Sinking  in  Rock.—U  the  rock  be  overlaid  by  loose  soil  carrying 
little  water,  excavation  ia  begun  by  pick  and  shovel,  and  afttr 
the  lock  ia  naclied  it  is  continued  by  drilling  and  blasting  (tee 
BtsaiiiMO'  The  ifaUaff  phnt,  mnlly  temporary,  compris<s 
t  ■aaO  hoist  and  boiler,  several  buckets  or  sometimes  a  skip, 
one  or  mors  ^nlung  pumps,  according  to  the  quantity  of  water, 
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occadonaOjr  ft  tmall  ventilating  fan,  and  a  Umber  derrick  or 
head'frame  over  the  shaft  mouth,  with  appliaocn  for  dumping 
the  buckctt,  handling  the  rock  and  aafe-guaidiaf  the  wmt  io 
tiKihaftifiiattfilliagoltiMta.  jbnu—iiiMiuMtwwMtpattton 
of  die  pennaacDtiiilM  punt  b  erected  far  dnU^  Tte  choice 
between  h-inr?  .ir.f!  machine  drillinj?  depends  chiefly  on  the  kind 
of  rock  and  the  uzc  and  depth  of  shaft.  For  very  hard  rock 
or  when  rapid  work  is  desired,  marhinc  drilling  is  advisable, 
a  compressor  and  additional  boiler  capacity  being  then  required. 
Remarkable  speeds,  however,  have  been  made  by  hand-sinking 
in  some  of  the -deep  verticai  shafts  on  the  Rand,  the  world's 
record  being  that  of  the  Howard  shaft,  eunk  by  haad  Uboor  soj 
fiUiBOneBBOBth.  But  Ncb  speeds  are  atteiubfe  ci4/ ia  diy, 
«r  acatif  diy,  pooBd*  at  A  Ugh  coet  per  foot  gad  bgr  crowdiaf  w 
muxy  men  into  tlie  dMft  M  pomUk,  both  for  AdUag  end 
loading  away  the  blasted  rw^  The  oonAtioBi  Mag  the  nme, 
Ihdincd  shafts  closely  approaching  the  vertical  can  be  put 
down  about  a&  ia^i  as  vertical  shafts;  but  for  inclinations 
between  say  75°  and  30°  to  thchoriiontal,  inclines  are  generally 
slower  on  account  of  the  greater  inconvenience  of  carrying  on 
the  work,  both  of  excavation  and  timbering.  Very  flat  shafts, 
on  the  •Other  hand,  can  be  sunk  at  speeds  L'ttle  less  than  for 
drivins  taaadi^  unless  there  is  much  water.  The  highest  tpted 
<■  ncovd  far  a  imy  flat  inc]iii»(io^  it  167  ft.  ia oar  aiOBth. 

As  a  nde,  the  ^wed  attahied  hi  liBkfaig  depeade  lees  oa  the 
driUiog  lime  per  round  of  hda  than  on  the  time  required  to 
handle  and  hoist  out  the  rock;  heuce  the  speed  generally 
diminishes  with  increase  pf  depth.  Furthermore,  omitting  sh  ifts 
of  small  area,  the  cost  per  foot  of  depth  does  not  increase  greatly 
with  the  cross  sectional  dimensions.  For  the  same  rock  the  rate 
of  advance  in  wet  formations  is  always  much  slower  than  in  dry 
and  the  cost  greater. 

The  work  of  sinking  in  rock  is  carried  on  as  follow*.  A  round  of 
hole*  U  drilled,  usually  from  3  to  4  ft.  dc<rp  if  by  hand,  or  from  5  to 
8  or  9  ft.  if  by  machine  drilline  (see  Blasting).  A  common  iiK>de  of 
arr.mtnnii;  machine' drill  holes  It  shown  in  plan  and  section  in  hg.  1. 
The  bole*  are  charged  with  dynamite  and  6tcd  by  f  uxe  or  electricity — 
fat  deep  ihafu  prnerably  by  electricity,  as  the  dien  may  have  to  be 
hoisted  a  long  distance  to  reach  a  place  of  safety.  After  the  smoke 
has  cleared  away  (which  may  be  hMtened  by  ifiniys  or  by  turning  on 
the  comprcwed  air  if  machine  drills  are  urn),  the  work  of  hoisting 
out  the  broken  rock  is  begun  and  drilling  resumed  as  soon  as  possible. 
For  ^afts  not  o\trr  6  or  8  It-  wide,  machine  drills  are  usually  mounted 
on  horizontal  bars  stretching  across  from  wall  to  wall,  or.  in  wider  or 
cylindrical  shafts,  on  tripods  or  special  iinking>framc«.  In  khaftx  of 
small  area,  or  deep  shahs  which  are  timbered  during  sinking,  the 
boisdng  buckets  must  be  gvMed  to  prevent  them  from  striking 
against  the  sides.  Small  quanthlca  of  water  are  bailed  into  the 
buckets:  when  the  inflow  is  too  great  to  be  so  disposed  of,  a  sinking 
pump  b  emplo>'«d  (see  Mininc). 

Sltafl  TVwften"!- — In  sinking  rectangular  vertical  shafts  under 
normal  conditions  the  excavation  through  the  soriace  J"mI  is  com- 
monly lined  with  cribbine,  inside  of  which  a  concrete  curb  is  some- 
times buih  to  dam  out  the  surface  water.  After  mching  rock  the 
lining  Is  generally  composed  of  horisontal  sets  of  8  by  8  in.  to  17  by 
ta  in.  squared  timber  w«lg«l  against  the  w;ills.  »"ith  smaller  piccc». 
or  ]>lanking,  called  "  lagging. '  placed  behind  them,  to  prevent 
lions  of  the  walls  from  faluflg  away.  In  firm  rock  laggiogmay 
'    '   "  '  *'  of  (fig.  *>  taio  beg  thaGns  (wall- 


la 


Fig.  1, 


a 


HI — or 

Elrralioa 

Fig.  3. 


s)  W,  W,  two  shorter  pieces  (end  pLites)  E.E,  and  usually  one 

 mcrosspieiM  (dividers  or  buntons)  D.D,  to  form  the  compart- 

aMMs,  strmgihen  che  sets  and  support  the  cage  guides,  G,G.  The 
fran  4  10  «  ft.  apan.  wUh  wtkal  peats  (sttMhIlsa)  SS» 
At  faaenrie  of  eay  to  to  lao  ft.,  iMfV  thi' 


("  l>carers  ")  are  notched  into  the  walls,  under  a  set,  to  pre\Tnt  dis- 
placement of  the  lining  as  a  whole.  A  scries  of  shaft  sets,  with  their 
posts,  are  cither  built  up  from  a  bcaring'set,  or  suspended  from  the 
latter  by  hanger-bohs.  When  the  rock  is  firm,  a  coosidefable  depth 
of  shaft  ma^  be  sunk  and  then  timbered:  getierally,  however,  it  is 
saftfto  put  m  a  few  sets  at  a  rime  as  sinking  advances,  the  kiwermost 
set  being  alwa>'s  far  enough  from  the  iMttom  to  prevent  it  from  being 
tnjuted  oy  the  i  Usnnt;.    Im  lim  d  .-.h.ifts  in  stjiid  ground  are  often 


timbered  as  descnlKtl  above,  though  sometimes  merely  by  setting 
ingitudinal  rows  of  posts,  for  juppeiHaK  the  md  aad  di*Mia|  the 

uTt  into  compartments. 


Lining  for  CytmMeal  Skafis  m  Jtack.— Wooden  lidnii  an  00* 
casionalfy  put  m  small'' shafts,  or  for  temporary  support,  oeftaie  tte 
permaneat  lining  is  built,  but  a  cyHndrical  shut  of  any  imporunce 
18  lined  with  masonry  or  iron.  Masonry  linings  are  generally  buih 
in  sections,  as  the  sinking  advances,  each  section  being  based  on  a 
walling-crib  AB,  CD,  (fig.  3).  Specially  moulded  tapered  bricks 
are  convenient,  shaped  to  conform  with  the  radius  of  the  shaft. 
Concrete  may  be  sunilarly  moulded  into 
Urge  blocks,  often  weighing  laoo  to  iteo  lb 
each.  The  thickness  of  the  walling  depends 
OS  the  depth  of  shaft  and  pressure  antici- 
pated ;  it  is  usually  from  l '}  m.  to  3  ft.,  laid 
in  cement  mortar.  Such  finings,  while  not 
entirely  water-tight,  will  shut  out  much  of 
the  water  present  in  the  surroundinj;  r<rck. 

Iron  lining,  or  "  tubbing,"  is  empb>'cd 
when  the  inflow  of  water  ia  rather  lame.  It 
is  usually  composed  of  cast  iron  flanged 
rings,  each  cast  in  ^  single  piece  far  shafts 
of  small  diameter,  or  m  segments  bolted  M 
together  for  large  duimetcrs.  To  permit  the  '^n 
rinn  to  adjust  themxlves  to  the  prcssu.'c. 
the  hori/iinta!  joints  arc  r.ircly  Ixjited;  they 
are  p.Kkcd  with  sticct  le.id  or  thin  strips  of 
dry  pine,  any^lcaka  appearing  subsequently 


being  stopped  with  wedges.  Thourii  pre- 
ferably of  cast  ireo,  tubbing  b  occastooaliy 
built  of  steel  plate  rings,  stiffened  by  aagbs  pio.  %, 

or  channels  nveted  to  them.  The  negUlBr 

annular  space  between  the  tubbing  and  rock-walls  is  afterwards 
fdled  with  concrete  or  cement  ^uting.  The  lowermost  tubbing 
ring  is  based  upon  a  "  wedging-cnb."  This  is  a  hea\y  c.ist  iron  ring, 
composed  of  segments  bolted  together,  am)  m  i  on  ;i  ;  r<j)ecting  shell 
of  rock,  carefully  dressed  down.  The  space  behind  the  crib  is  driven 
full  of  wooden  wedges,  which  expand  on  becoming  watcr-ooaked  aad 
thus  make  a  tight  )oint  at  the  bottom  of  the  tubbing  with  the  tock 
just  above  the  miaeial  deposit.  By  tik  aicaae  atoet  Of  the  mier 
may  be  permanently  Aut  eat  of  the  ehaft,  aad  the  eeet  of  punpfag 
materially  reduced. 

Kind  Ckaudron  System  of  Sinking  — "niis  ingenious  method,  intro- 
duced in  1852,  has  thus  w  been  confined  to  Euroi*.  Up  to  1904, 
79  ahaf a  had  been  sunk  by  its  use,  some  of  them  to  di  pth-^  of  kkh)  it. 
or  more,  without  a  single  instance  of  failure.  It  is  applicabk  only 
to  firm  rock  and  was  devised  to  deal  with  caaea  vhcee  the  quantity 
of  water  is  too  mat  to  be  pumped  out  while  cacavedon  b  b  pio* 
gress;  that  is,  for  inflows  greater  than  tooo  or  laoo  galkma  per 
minute.  In  its  after  results  the  system  is  moat  suooeasful  when  the 
w.itcr-bearing  rocks  rest  on  an  impervious  stratum,  overlying  the 
mineral  dci»>sit.  The  entire  excavation  is  cirried  on  under  water; 
then  a  lining  of  special  design  is  lowered  into  place  arKj  the  shaft 
unwatcred.  The  shaft  is  sunk  by  boring  on  an  immense  scale,  hf 
apparatus  resembling  the  rod  and drapsviU  (see  Boanc).  Instead 
of  ordinary  drills, 
massive  tools 
called  "  trepans  " 
are  employed ,  con- 
sisting of  a  heavy 
iron  iramei  in  the 
lower  edge  of 


of  sepa- 
rate cutters  (fig. 
4).     Shafts  not 

exceeding  8  ft. 
diameter  are 
bored  in  one 
operation:  for 
larger  di,imefcrs 
an  advance  Ixjrc 
is  usually  made 
with  a  sm.ill 
trepan  and  after- 
ward'enlarged  t  ifiilUire.  Thead\'ancebofr maybccompletcdtothe 
reguireiJ  depth  <  (  -hAi  K-fore  Ix-pnning  enlargement,  or  the  small 
and  large  trc;>aris  used  aJlcrn.itefy',  the  advance  l>cing  kefit  30  to 
60  ft.  ahead  of  the  cnLirKemcnt.  An  8  ft,  trrfun  wci;.;hs  jb.  -jt 
12  tons,  those  of  14  or  15  ft.  35  to  30  tons.  The  trepan  is  attached  to 
a  haevy  rkU  suspended  from  a  walking-beam  operated  by  ansagiae 
oa  the  aafeci^aaiaaRliaaiy  boring.  A  denicfc  b  ended  ofW  the 


Fig.  4.— 1 


Small  Trr{Mins  for  shaft  sink* 


ing,  Hanicl  &  Lueg,  DOsacldorf  makers. 
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■haft,  with  a  MltlBK  CBlfM  fOT  fiUlt  awl  lowrrir.^  the  In.  !;. 
Average  rork  is  borwTat  a  tpeed  of  about  iJ  ft.  per  2j  hour*.  I  lie 
advance  lx>ri_-  i>  i  Ii-.iricd  of  dchfis  at  intervals  by  a  bailer  similar  to 
that  uied  fur  U jrc-hotcs.  The  enlarging  trepan  is  to  niiaped  llut  the 
bottom  of  the  cnl.irgcawQtflofMato  the  centre,  wbei«by  tbe  cutting*. 
■MMted  by  th<-  aKitatkm  of  tlie  water,  run  into  the  advance  bore  and 
are  ttOtaout.  Owin^  to  the  dilTicuhy  of  this  latter  nroccdurc  the 
ttlvaiioe  bore  is  j^^inetimes  omitted  even  for  large  shalta,  the  dcbri* 
being  removed  by  a  spctiaJ  dretjger  (CoU.  Guard.,  Dec.  22,  l899»  p. 
1181).  Fur  raihvr  Ioum.-  r<x  k  another  fomewhat  HmOar  lyitiMI  of 
drilling,  the  PattlxTK,  has  been  satisfactorily  employed. 

When  tho  >h  lit  has  pawed  through  the  watery  itrata  the  Untng  is 
installed.  This  is  composed  of  cast  iron  rings,  kke  tubbing  (a,  ad), 
'.  njinttwr  at  ths  shaft  mouth  and  gradually  lowered  through 
the  water  (fig.  5).  The  first  two  rings, 
c.i!Ii-il  tlx"  "  moss-box"  (oa,  bb]  arc  designed 
t  1  iiics<()[ic  together  and  have  a  quantity 
of  <lr>'  nil'""!  pi.irke<l  iHtwirn  their  outer 
flaiij;!-'.  When  the  luwerni.K,!  tin^  rrai  hcs 
the  bottom,  the  weight  of  the  lining  com- 
pretae*  the  mow  «iM  fotccs  it  against  the 
Mirroundiflg  rock.  Batdng  a  tight  joint. 
The  lii^ng  ia  auspended  from  the  surface 
by  threaded  rod*,  and  to  regulate  and 
reduce  its  wfiKht  while  it  is  {jeing  lowered 
the  bott  im  ii.  tloM^-d  bv  a  diaphragm  (ff)t 
from  the  centre  of  which  rif*-s  an  open 
pipe  (t).  This  pipe  is  providc»l  with  cocks 
lor  admitting  insid«  the  lining  from  time  to 
time  enough  water  to  owmamc  buoyancy. 
Finally,  concrete  t*  filled  In  behind  the 
lining,  the  dbphragm  removed  and  the 
completed  shaft  pumped  out.  In  some 
formations  the  moss-boi  is  omittcf),  the 
concrvtiii,;  liein^;  uli' d  on  to  make  the  lining 
water-tight.  The  cost  of  this  met hoti  of  sinking  and  hning  (gcncr- 
•Uy  £39  t»  £^  foot),  a*  well  as  the  tpeed.  compare  favour- 
ably with  results  obtainable  under  the  tame  conditiona  by  other 
nie.tni :  in  many  cases  it  is  the  only  practicable  method, 
binking  in  unstable,  watery  toils,  which  often  cause  serious 
—  ■  •     •"  K.  vertical  or 

rilrj  U)  the 

freezing  prox'ss, 

Verticil  spiling  consists  in  tirivinR  one  or  more  fcrics  of  fpiles 
around  the  sides  of  the  excavation,  supported  by  horiwntaJ  timber 
ottM.  When  the  fint  tpiles  have  been  dihreBtUd  the  eadoHd  soil 
mnoved,  a  second  set  follows  inside,  and  so  en.  As  a  resnk  61  the 
successive  reductions  in  crow-section  of  the  shaft,  vertical  spiling  b 
inapplicable  to  depths  much  greater  than  say  75  ft . 
Inclined  spiling  is  also  limited  to  small  <J<'p;Ih    Cribs  are  put  in 


1  ^ 

w  *r  •* 

1  w  V 

1   J 

■SSli 

1 

Flo.  5. 


eogineenng  difficultieiL  Is  nccohiBlished  by:  (i) 
inclined;  (3)  drop-ahaiM;  (3)  cautoa  aaa  flomfii 


•very  few 


no.  6. 


ahcji  I  i  f  the  excav  Jtion,  arc 
!-h<prt,  hcJN'y  planks, 
6h.irix.'nc<)  to  a  chisel 
edge.  The  spiles  in- 
cline outward,  being 
driven  inside  of  one 
crib  and  outside  of  that 
next  below  (fig.  6). 
The  shaft  b<">ttotn  al.n 
is  usually  ^heathcl^ 
with  planking,  braced 
against  the  lowest  crib 
and  advanced  to  new 
positions  as  sinking 
progresses. 

Drop  ■  5Art/n.— This 
impfirtant  mrtho<l  h.ii 
Ix-t  n  U'<xl  for  depth  - 
>i(  i:enrly  5<X5  ft.  .'X 
heavy  timlxr.  iron  or 
majonr^'  lining  (usu- 
ally cylindriral).  is  sunk 
through  the  iHjil,  new 
sections  being  sua-e«- 
tively  added  at  the  slA'- 
face,  while  ilv  excava- 
tion gfK'j  <"  n  inside.  In 


qidtaioft  soil  the  linir.p  nr  ilrap-shnft  tinks  v.  ith  its  ouu  vvei.;ht ;  when 
necessary,  additional  weights  of  pig-iron,  rails.  &C.,  are  applied  at  the 
top.  If.fromexoetsivefnctiMoratlMrcause,  the  firKt  hning  refuses 
to  sink  farthrr.  a  second  Is  towtfcd  telescopically  inside,  fallowed  by 
others  if  nxjuired  The  drrip  shaft.  which  must  be  strongly  built 
t  i  resist  coll.»|>-»'.  >li-i  n  1  m  i>r  rupture,  is  based  on  a  massive  wooden 
or  iron  shoe,  Kcncral'.y  of  triangular  cross-section,  whii  h  cuts  into  the 
soil  as  tho  weight  of  the  structure  increases  and  tho  excavation  pro- 
cccds.  When  built  of  m.TJ  nry  thp  great  wrieht  of  tho  drop-snaft 
may  become  unmanageatil'  i:i  \<  r\  -  ft  s<jil,  cither  ^inkinj^  too  fast  or 
settling  irregularly  and  s[x\smLKlicnlly,  accompanied  by  uirushes  of 
sand  cT  mud  at  the  Ujttum.  It  is  then  suspended  by  iron  ro<U. 
fastmwl  to  tJic  ciwc  and  threaded  for  passing  thtougn  laige  nuts 


supportcti  bv  a  framework  on  the  surf.irr.  The  ro.ls  arc  lengthened 
a«  riH)uired  for  lowering  the  lining.  Kor  deep  sh  .It^  thr  linm^  must 
l)o  of  iron  or  steel,  as  wixxi  is  too  weak  and  rr.j>  irtr-,  ti> j  h- jv-y. 
When  tbe  inflow  of  «atcr  can  be  met  by  a  rea-vjiiabie  amount  ol 

Rumping,  tbe  material  is  excavated  by  band ;  otherwise,  the  srattr 
I  allowM  to  stand  at  iu  natural  level  and  the  cxcavatiott  cbrM  oa 
by  dredging.  This  sax-cs  the  cost  of  pumping  during  sinkiag.  and  the 
pressure  oftbe  unstable  soil  is  largely  counteractea  by  the  weight  of 
the  column  o(  water  within  the  shaft.  After  the  lining^  has  come  to 
rest  on  the  solid  sub-stratum,  the  shaft  is  pumped  out,  inflow  under- 
ncath  the  shoe  stopped  as  far  a*  possible  ana  sinking  resumed  by 
ordinary  means,  ihe  dredging  appliance  commonly  empio>^  is  tl^ 
"  tackborer."  This  coniists  of  aa  iron  or  wttoden  nxl,  suspended 
vertically  in  the  thaft,  at  the  lower  end  of  w  hich  on  each  side  ia 
attachca  a  heavy  hoop-like  winy.  The  wings  carry  two  large  sacka 
cf  cjnvas  ami  Inther,  opening  m  opposite  dirw  tiuns-  By  rotating 
the  roi!  1  r.-.  n  !ji[iLr\'  at  the  surface,  the  sacks  are  s»-ept  nxmd 
horizontaliv  liki  it.r'  1  uMing  Hjit"*  of  an  auger,  an.l  v.irily  filiir^g  after 
a  few  rc\'olulions  are  then  r.i;-*  !  .ind  emptied.  I  he  Uikdf;c  ur.ier 
the  shoe  may  be  stopped  in  f  veral  ways,  e.g.  bv  coocrctinc  tbe  shaft 
bottom,  then  p«nnpiiH>oiit  the  water  and  sinkiaf  tlwowf*  thccgi^ 
Crete  by  drilling  aad  Eluting:  by  unwatering  the  shaft  aad  calnc 
below  the  shoe;  iHe  bv  iMrrting  a  i»<lgisg  crib.  There  are  varioM 
modifications  of  dw  nmpslllfl  tsMcll  CMHM  here  be  detailed. 
Sinking  with  caisson  aad  comrasied  air  b  larcty  adofMed  4 

in  ci\  il  e[ii;incering  opCMtiOMb  UT decp  fOUadalloaS  Cf  MdRi 

&c.  (see  tlAlssos). 

Fretting  Proeets. — This  useful  process  was  introduoad  bCermaoT 
in  iSHx,  bv  F.  H.  Poetsch.  The  toil  in  which  tbe  shaft  iata be  stukk 
is  artificially  frosen  and  then  excavated  like  solid  rocki  Ammbwef 
drive-pipes  are  put  down  (see  Borimc),  usually  4  to  6  ia.  dtaaMr 
and  about  3  ft.  apart,  in  a  circle  whose  radius  is,  say,  3  ft-  greater  than 
that  of  the  shaft,  and  reaching  to  bed-rock  or  other  firm  formation. 
Each  pipe  is  plugged  at  the  lower  end  and  within  it  is  placed  an  open 
pipe,  I J  in.  in  diameter,  extending  nearly  to  the  iKitiom.  Or,  pre- 
ferably,aftcrthcdrive-pipesare  down,  a  Ui^htly  smaller  pipe,  clo^ 
at  its  lower  end,  b  inserted  in  each  drive-pipe,  the  latter  ocing  after- 
wards pulkd  out.  The  inner  i )  in.  open  pipes  are  then  put  in  place. 
At  the  aufface,  the  outer  and  inner  ptpesave  connected  rcspecti\-cly 
totiroborizontal  distributing  rings,  «riSichfalturn  are  connected  vitn 
a  pump  and  ice-maghine.  A  circulatory  s>'stem  is  thus  established. 
The  free-ling  tluid,  a  nearly  saturated  solution  of  calcium  or  mj^- 
nesium  chloride  (freezing  point  about  —  J9"F.),  i*  pumf«^1 1  hrough  the 
ice-rnjchine,  \\  here  il  is  ccKjlecl  to  at  least  o"}'.,  and  g'Jcs  thence  to  tht 
freezing  pipes,  it  passes  down  the  inner  pipe»,  up  through  tbe  outer 
pipes,  and  fetwrMto  thoke  BWffhiaai  TbtaoMsolntiaaiWagiatht 
large  pipes  absoiba  the  heat  tnm  (he  •HiramMtng  watery  sefl. 
which  freezes  coficentrically  round  each  ppe.  As  the  process  gota 
on  the  frozen  ma«se*  finally  join  (in  from  3  to  4  weeks),  foming  aa 
unbroken  wall.  The  enclosed  soft  soil  may  then  be  excav.>ted  by 
dn  .l^lr'.j; ;  or  the  freezing  may  be  continued  (total  time  usually  from 
5  to  10  weeks  according  to  the  depth),  until  tho  .■.itlididcjti.  n  rcacb«l 
the  centre  and  to  some  distance  beyond  the  circle  of  pijn-^,  after  which 
the  ground  U  drilled  and  blasted.  Thi»  proceM»  lias  bern  successfully 
employed  to  depths  of  over  700  ft.,  and  is  applicable  not  only  to  tM 
most  unstable  soils  but  .  also  to  heavily  w*ater-bearing  rocks.  It  is 
questionable  whether  it  will  prove  to  be  practicable  for  great  depths 
largely  beciute  of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  verticality  of  the  bosr- 
holcs  lor  tho  froozing  pipes,  twn  a  slight  angular  divergt-nce  »cLli 
k-ive  breaks  in  the  wall  of  frosen  soil  and  cause  danger.  In  a  rr.t.l;- 
fic-iiion  of  the  i'oet»cb  process,  introduced  by  A.  Goocrt  in  1891,  the 


calcium  chloride  Bolutiooia  replarcd  by  anhydrous  liquid  amnxKUS, 
which  on  vaporizing  in  the  freezing  pipes  produces  a  temperature  of 
—  25*  to— 30"  F.  Sixty-four  shaiti  had  been  sunk  by  tne  freezing 
process  up  to  1004. 

Another  mrihixj  proposed  for  dealing  with  quicksand  or  siniUr 
wati  ry  Rroi-jml  i^  to  inject  through  pipes  a  mixture  of  cement  »nd 
w  iiiT.  rhc  entire  mats  of  soil  would  DB  aolidified  by  the  setting  si 
the  ci-ment,  and  the  shaft  *  *^  '  *"*  *  t^^^t 
trouble  from  water. 

BiBuoBBAniT.— Tha  iollaviac  partkl  Ibt  of  t 

useful:— 

Sinking  in  Rock:   Ennneeritig  (London,  3nd         -|8M):  OM, 

Guardian  (7th  .April  l&q^)  p.  631,  (20th  April  1906,  and  aoth  Ma* 
|H<>S);  CoH.  Entinrrr  ((Vt.  iRoS)  p.  MS,  (r>cc.  1895)  p.  100.  and 
(Jan.  l^flA  p.  lo  v,  Mir.e!  end  Minerals  (June  I<joo)  p.  4S1,  :  [Vc. 
igo.s)  p.  225,  and  (Feb.  1906),  p.  31 1 ;  hnj.  <j«4  Jlfin.  Jcum.  (13th 
.\pril  l<;oi)  p.  461,  and  (16th  Sop.  1905!  p.  4R3;  Mm.  and  Sn. 
Press  (3rd  .'\prij  1904)  p.  399;  AuUraiian  ilia.  Standard  (ist  Feb. 
tooo):  Trans.  Iniln.  Min.  end  U«L  xv.  333;  Joitr.  ^ouik  AJruat 
Assoc.  Engs.  (3rd  Feb.  1906):  Ref.  wmTaci  mi««  (Oct.  1899); 
Glurhiuf  (»th  Oct.  1904  and  4th  March  1905). 

Kiad-Chaudron  System:  fsgtaccr  (Xjondoa,  Atig.  IQ04):  CaA. 
Guardian  (Mrd  Maidi  1900),  p.  541;  Ncitk  «i  ES§,  ItuL,  M±, 
XX.  i8r;  Mm;  /aifts.  CB.  toL  iTt;  Rm.  QMn  4m  Mimt  (OB. 
1902). 

Sinking  in  Soft  Ground: — Das  Schachlabttnfen  m  sckmurifn 
Falifn,  J.  Riemer  (I9<'5).  translate*!  into  Fnglish  in  I907  by  C- K. 
Corning  and  Robert  Ptvle;  CM.  Guard,  (oth  April  1894,  14th  Nov. 
1903,  3rd  Jan.  1903  and  39th  Dec  J905);  Afi««i  •md  Mi 
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(Nov  lon^l,  p.  188:  Trant.  Amer.  Imst.  iI.E.j  xx.  188; 
CUutiiuJ  tr  iih  Juno  J^oj);  School  of  Uines  Quart,  hi.  777;  Rn. 
una.  *Ui  mines  {juiy  I903);  BuU.  Soc.  dt  find.  Mm.  (190J),  No.  1: 
iliM.  det  MMM  4t  BdpqMt  X.  pc  I;  Himv»i  Jew,  (aitt  -Aeta 
1906)- 

_  Prcedng  ProcetK  GitkuJ  (I9tb  May  1906,  ind  June  i9r^>^ : 
Oilrr.  Zettuhr.  f.  Btrf  «.  Bakmmsm  (14th.  3Ut  and  28(h  Jul., 
J906,  14th,  2I»t  and  l8(h  April,  ami  Jth  May,  1900);  i4nn.  liri 
mine},  xviii.  377;  Ctni?  fu-i/  (ihih  am)  J5ih  Jan.  and  i&t 
Feb.  1902);  Mintt  and  Minrrals  {}u[y  itMi),  p.  565;  Trans.  Fed. 
InU.  M.E.  xi.  397;  Coll.  Guard.  (1st  Dec.  1893)  p.  960,  an<l 
(i3th  June  1896}  p.  II08;  En[.  and  Mm.  Jena.  (I3th  an<i  26ih 
Oct.  1907).  (R.  P.*; 

.SHAOI&  (Sbaicu,  SBAndyEa),  a  tribe  oC  Africans  of  Semilk 
origtn  living  «o  both  banks  o(  the  Nile  from  Korti  to  the 
TUfd  Cataract,  and  in  portions  of  the  Bayuda  Desert.  The 
Shaifb  arc  partly  a  nomad,  parriy  an  agricultural  people.  Tbey 
claim  descent  from  ont-  Sh.->\  i;;  Iliti  Il.im.iiil.in  <■(  \  \\<:  liciii  Abbas, 
and  declare  that  ihcy  c^imi;  frum  Ar.il-i.i  at  !l;c  ;i.'iic  of  ilic  con- 
quest of  F.gjj't  in  the  7th  century.  They  nlu^t  h.ivc-  (jis])o&s<=.scd 
and  largely  intt-rmarricd  with  a  pcoijlc  of  Xutxi  oiigin.  They 
appear  (from  a  statement  by  Jamii  Urucc)  to  ha\c  been  settled 
originally  south  of  their  prcstnt  tMu  irr>  and  to  have  moved 
northward  since  177J.  Kornn  :ly  s  i :  to  the  Funj  kings  of 
Scnoar,  they  became  iodcpendcat  oa  the  dcclixie  ol  that  state  in 
tbe  18th  oentuiy.  They  were  ovwrciome  c  tStt  at  Ikagola 
by  the  Maawldiiei,  but  continued  I9  dmiihiitir  •  wirfriiuMe 
part  of  Nttbla.  T»  the  Egyptians  in  t8M  they  aflend  a  stout 
resistance,  but  fin.illy  submittciJ  ar.  !  si  rvcd  in  the  Egyptian  r  ir.l  s 
during  the  suppression  of  the  Ja'alm  rtvclt  (1823).  For  lim: 
services  they  obtained  lands  of  i.'kx  l,i;:cr  lH.ivMtn  Shendi  and 
Khartum.  At  that  lime  they  were  far  more  civilizetl  than  the 
ncifihbouring  tribes.  Freedom-loving,  brave,  enlightened  and 
hospitable,  they  had  Khools  in  which  all  Moslem  Kicnce  was 
taught,  and  were  rich  in  com  and  cattle.  Their  fighting  men, 
mounted  on  hoism  of  the  famous  Dongola  braed,  were  feared 
throughout  the  eaitcn  Sodaa.  IMr  dkleli  ««•  coats  of  mail 
•ml  allied  shields  ef  Upoofiotamut  or  mteoiSkt  skin,  llicir 
•nns  were  tance.  sword  or  Javelhi.  The'  Shagla  are  divided  faito 

twelve  clans.  Their  country  is  the  most  fertile  along  the  Nile 
between  Egypt  and  Khartum.  .Many  of  their  villages  arc  well 
built;  some  of  the  houses  are  fortihctL  They  speak  Arabic  and 
generally  prcicr\'e  the  Semitic  t>7>e,  though  they  ate  obviously 
of  very  mixed  blood.  The  typical  Shagia  has  a  sJojiing  fort  heail, 
aquiline  nose  and  receding  chin.  Tbey  have  adopted  the 
Ailfcan  custom  of  ga.Nhing  the  chests  of  their  children.  In  tbe 
wan  of  i8£4-8s  General  Cordon's  first  fight  was  10  rescue  a  few 
Shagfa  besieged  b  a  fort  at  Halfaya.  In  AprQ  tS84'Ssleb  Bey 
CSalek  Wad  d  Mck),  bead  of  tbe  tfflie,  and  1400  men  wneadefed 
to  tbe  mahdt*k  (bices.  Numbeis  of  Shagia  continued  bi  the 
ser\-icc  of  General  Gofjon  .md  this  led  to  the  outlawry  of  the 
tribe  by  the  mahdi.  When  Khartum  fell  Saleh's  s<jns  were  sought 
out  and  executed  by  the  der\'ishcs.  On  the  reconqiicsi  of  the 
Sudan  by  the  Anglo- Eg>'ptian  army  (i8^)6-i>8)  it  was  found  that 
the  Shagia  were  reduced  to  a  few  hundred  famiUcs. 

See  AmAo-EtlpiicM  Sudan,  edited  by  Count  Clckbca  (London, 
1905):  A.  HTKeuK^  £Mtai«iigy     Ike  J^^Hn  Sudan  {Leadan, 

SHAGREEN,  a  spcdes  of  tintanned  leather  with  a  roughened, 

granular  surface.  The  word  is  the  Knglish  form;  rf  T.t  r  ^-tkapin, 
of  Fr.  chagrin,  Ital.  lui/in.  :ig,rino\  these  arc  usuall)  rtierrcd  to 
Turkish  and  iVtb;  ;.i  i lit.  the  bjLk  of  a  horse,  and  si^  a|iplied 
to  leather  made  from  this  part.  The  skin  of  the  wild  a^  was 
eqicdally  used.  Tbe  nxthod  of  preparing  the  skins  to  secure  the 
tough,  granular  surface  is  as  follows.  The  sccdsof  a  i>lant,  usually 
some  qiedes  of  Ckinopodium,  are  embedded  in  the  skin  while 
aofi,  tbe  sariac^  is  then  shaved  dowD  and  soaked  in  water,  when 
tlw  edgm  of  tbe  bdeBtatioBa  swell  u|».  The  leather  Is  then  dyed, 
fveen  being  a  favourite  colour.  Shagreen  is  now  commonly  made 
of  the  skins  of  sharks  and  rays;  the  pbeoid  scales  of  the  shark 
ikin  giving  the  ncfcis-iry  roughened  surf.'.M  ,  Sh.igrevn  is  umxI 
as  an  ornamental  leather  for  making  jmh  k<  t  Ujxks.  sm.\Il  cases 
and  the  like,  and  for  the  handles  of  swords,  daggers,  &c. 
The  figuiative  use  ia  Fiencb  of  "  chagrin,"  lot  aaxiety. 


annoyaooe,  was  adopted  in  EngUsb  ia  the  iTtb  matmjr.  Thia 
application  of  the  word  isdue  to  tbe  la^plBg  iUlfBce  of  tbe  hather. 

SHAH,  the  title  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  the  full  title  being 
padshak,  ut.  "lord  king,"  Pers.  pati,  lord,  and  jhak,  king  (see 
Padishah,  the  Turkish  form  of  the  word).  The  word  iknk  is  a 
I  much  sljortencd  form  of  the  O.  Pers.  khsayctkiyj ,  proLiably 
formed  from  iAjayii/Ai,  might,  ix)wcr,  kksi,  to  rule.  The  Sanskrit 
kih>ilrcm,  dominion,  is  allie<l,  cf.  also  "  satrap."  From  ihc 
Pers.  shdti  mat,  the  king  i.s  <!ead,  is  ultimately  derivttl,  through 
the  Ar.ib.  pronunciation  ihilg,  "  check-matc,"  then  "check," 
"  thi-.^,"  "  I  \i  hcquer,"  &c. 

SUAUABAO.  a  district  of  Bdtiih  Lidh,  in  tk  X^atna  divisiao 
of  Bengal,  with  an  area  of  4373  scfr  m.  About  threr  fmirthi  of 
the  area  to  the  ooitb  is  en  aflmriil  flat,  phatcd  with  mangnca, 
bambooa  and  other  ticca;  whBe  the  aoutbem  portion  b  occupied 
by  the  Kaimur  hills,  a  branch  of  the  great  VuiJhyan  r  .r  i;> ,  .mil 
is  a  densely  wooded  tract.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  (l-uiKLi,  and 
the  Sone,  which  unite  in  the  north-eastern  corner  of  Sh.iliaL.id. 
In  the  wnrihcrn  jx)rlion  large  game  al>oun<Ls.  1  he  annual 
r.-itii['..il  i.tr.igi-s  4j  in.  In  igoi  the  jKjpulation  was  1,963,696, 
showing  a  decrease  of  4-7%  in  the  decade.  The  chief  crofis  are 
rice,  millets,  «boM,  pulses,  oibcctls,  poppy  and  sugarcane. 
Shahabad  is  protected  against  drought  by  a  ^cm  of  canals  from 
tlie  Sone,  some  of  udddt  are  navigable.  Tbe  district  it  travened 
by  tbe  East  Indian  raO  way  near  tie  Ganges  and  1^  a  braoch  from 
Mugul  Serai  to  Caya,  whid  CRMsaa  the  Sone  at  Dehrion-Sooe, 
where  are  the  workshops  of  the  ceaal.  The  administrative 
headquarters  arc  at  .\rrah.  AmongOther  historic  sites,  It  btcludes' 
the  hill  furl  of  Roht.-is,  the  tomb  of  ShcBe  Shib  ilSiMenm 

and  the  batlli  ln  kl  of  Buxar. 

Sec  Shahal\id  DiiUut  Caulker  (Calcutta,  tQoQ. 

SHAH  ALAH  (i 738-1806).  Mogul  cmpow  of  Ddhi,  son  of 
Alamsb  O.,  was  bom  on  the  t  Stb  of  Jue  1798,  and  waa  originally 
known  as  the  Shshiada  Ali  Gahar.  Being  pradalmcd  a  rebel 
by  his  father,  he  fled  to  Shuja-ud-DowIah,  wazir  of  Oudh,  and 
on  ihc  de.ath  of  his  father  in  17-9  .-u,sumeil  the  name  of  Shah 
.■\l.un.  lie  joined  Sh.uja-ud-Dowl.ih  against  the  ilritisJi,  but 
after  his  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Buxar,  he  sought  British  protec- 
tion. In  1765  he  granted  llie  di-u-ani  (superintendence  of  the 
revenue)  of  Bengal  to  Lord  Clive  for  the  East  India  Company 
in  return  for  a  {layment  of  36  lakhs  a  year.  In  1771  he  fell  into 
the  power  of  tlie  ^Iahrattas,  was  installed  emperor  of  Delhi,  and 
lost  the  British  subsidy.  In  1788  the  RohilU  chief  Chulam 
Kadir  seised  Delhi  and  put  out  Shah,  Aiam's  eyes.  Siadhla 
restored  him  to  tbe  thnne,  and  after  the  Mahratu  war  of  1 8oj  he 
was  again  taken  tuider  British  protection.  He  died  on  the  lolh 
of         mln  r  1H06. 

See  W.  I'rancLIin,  IluUiry  pj  Ike  P.cign  of  Shah  Alam  (Calcutta, 
1798). 

SHAH  JAHAN  (fl  16^7-1658).  Mogul  emperor  of  Delhi,  the 
fifth  of  the  dynasty,  After  revolting  ag.-iinst  his  father  Jahaiigir, 
as  the  latter  had  revolted  against  Akbar,  he  succcedcHl  to  the 
throne  on  hb  tathei's  death  in  1627.  It  was  during  liis  reign  that 
the  Mogul  power  attained  ita  gicatest  praipcrityv .  Tbe  chief 
event*  «  his  reign  were  the  dcstiuctlon  of  tbe  ungdom  of 
Ahmadnsgar  (i6j6),  the  lose  of  Kandahar  to  the  Persians  (1653), 
and  a  second  war  against  the  Dcccan  princes  (1655).  In  1658 
be  fell  ill,  and  was  co:ii"iiicil  1  y  liii  s  in  Aur.in;:.-el)  in  the  titaf!cl 
of  .^gra  unlU  his  death  in  i(/>0.  The  (M  rio.)  of  liis  reif;n  was  the 
g<iiilen  age  of  Indian  ari  h;ii  (  turc.  Shn)i  J.ih.m  erected  many 
splendid  monuments,  the  most  famous  of  which  is  the  Taj  Mahal 
at  Agra,  built  as  a  tomb  for  his  wife  Muffltaa  Mahal;  while  the 
Pearl  Mosque  at  Agra  and  the  palace  and  great  mosque  at  Delhi 
also  commemorate  him.  Tbe  cckbralcd  "  Peacock  Throne," 
said  to  have  been  worth  0fiOOfio»  also  dates  from  his  leign: 
and  he  was  the  founder  «t  tbe  modem 'dty  ol  Ddbt,  tb«  native 
name  of  which  is  Shahjahswahad. 

SHAHJAHANPDR,  a  city  and  district  of  British  Tndia,  in 
the  Bareilly  (iivib,iiin  of  the  I'nited  Provinces.  The  city  is  on 
the  left  bank  of  ilie  fiver  Deoha  or  Garra,  507  ft.  al>ove  the 
sca-lcvel,  w;ih  a  station  on  the  Oudh  atid  Kohilkhand  railway, 
768  m.  N.W.  of  Calcutta,  and  a  miliury  cantonmcnU  Fop^ 
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(iQoj)  75,118.  It  was  founded  in  1647  during  the  reign  of  Shih 
Jahan,  whose  name  it  bi-ars,  hy  Naw.ib  liahadur  Khan,  a 
fallun.  His  mosir^uc  is  the  olsly  huiUliri>;  of  an! i'|u.irian  intcrci>l. 
There  is  ii  manufacture  of  sugar,  but  no  K'^-^'  Ira.i]c. 

The  Disiuci  ur  SuAnjAiiA.vi>i>ic  has  an  aii-a  ui  1727  aq.  in. 
It  consists  of  a  long  and  narrow  tract  running  up  from  the  Ganges 
towaids  Uie  Himalayas,  aad  i*  for  the  most  pait  kvd  Md  tviihout 
any  kQb.  The  prittdpil  riven  are  the  Giunll,  Kbuunit,  Cani 
and  Baimangi.  To  Uie  noiUi-eaat  tht  countiy  Rtemblet  the 
lanl  fa  the  prepondeniiee  of  waste  and  foicst  over  cultivated 
land,  in  the  sparMncss  uf  population  and  jn  general  unheolthi 
ncss.  Between  the  Gumti  and  the  Khanaui  the  country  varic* 
from  a  ralhcr  wiM  and  unhealthy  norlherti  region  to  a  densely 
inhabited  tract  in  the  s<iiilh,  with  a  productive  soil  c>Uivated 
with  sugar  cane  and  other  rrmuncraiuc  cropi.  The  JA'Ctiun 
between  the  Dcoha  and  Garai  comprises  much  marshy  landi 
but  south  of  the  Garai,  and  between  it  and  the  Ramganga, 
the  toil  is  nMHtly  of  a  sandy  nature.  From  the  Rangaaga  to 
the  Ganges  ia  the  south  it  a  ceotioiibMi  low  countiy  of  naishy 
patchea,  altentatiag  with  «  hard  clayey  aoll  that  tequlrc»  much 
IrHgatfon  in  pant.  Shahjahanpur  eofitatns  a  number  oi  jhih 

or  lakes,  which  afford  irrigation  for  the  spring  ■  crops  1  he 
climate  is  very  similar  lo  that  uf  most  parts  of  Oudh  and  RobiJ 
Ihand,  but  moister  than  th.it  of  the  Doab.  The  annual  rainfall 
averages  al»out  3;  in.  Ia  iQOi  the  population  was  «>»f,5J5 
The  prinLij)a!  crups  arc  wheat,  rice,  pulse,  iinlkis.  i-ugar  cane 
aad  poppy  1  he  district  suffered  very  severely  fium  the  (amine 
ol  1977-1879.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Lucknow-BaretUy  section 
el  iheOudh  and  railway,  with  a  bcancb  nonhwatda 

favB  Shahjahaopttc  city.  At  Roia  it  a  lacga  augar  fcfiMiy  aa4 
ran  dialilleiy. 

Shahjahanpur  waa  ceded  to  the  English  by  the  mwab  of 

Oudh  in  1801.  During  the  Mutiny  of  :  i  ,  •  :i  bccam«  the  scene 
of  open  rebellion.  The  Europeans  were  attacked  when  in  church, 
three  were  shot  down,  but  the  remainder,  aided  by  a  hundred 
faitblui  icpoys,  escaiied.  The  force  under  Lord  Clyde  put  a 
stop  to  the  anarchy  in  April  iSjS,  aad  ihoitly  aftcnnida  peac* 

and  authority  were  restored. 

SHAHPUR,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  Rawalpindi 
divbion  <A  the  Punjab.  The  town  ia  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
rfver  Jhdtim.  Fbp.  (igai)  mM.  The  disttkc  of  Shihpuc  haa 
an  area  of  4840  sq  m.  Jtt  meat  important  physical  aubdi visions 
arc  the  Salt  range  in  the  north,  the  vinc>'s  of  the  Chenab  and 
Jhclum,  and  ihe  plains  between  those  rivers  and  between  the 
Jhclum  and  the  Salt  ranpe.  The  c  harai  tenslics  of  these  two 
plains  arc  «id<  ly  dilTerenI:  the  th  si  rt  jmrlion  of  the  SOiAhern 
plain  la  tcrracd  the  b<i/,  the  corresponding  tract  north  of  the 
Jhclum  is  known  as  the  thai.  The  cUmatc  of  the  plains  is  hot 
and  dry,  but  in  the  Salt  range  it  is  much  cooler,  the  annual 
laiafall  averages  al}out  is  in.  Tigers,  leopards  and  wolves 
aie  fonod  in  the  Salt  range,  while  amall  game  and  antckipe 
abound  among  the  thick  \an^  of  the  hot.  In  1901  thepopuia- 
tioD  was  524,259,  showing  an  Increase  of  6%  in  the  decade. 
The  principal  crops  arc  wheat,  millets,  pulses  and  cotton. 
Irrigation  is  effcUid  from  t'mcrnincr.t  c.i.n.ds,  amf  aI.-70  from 
wells.  The  largest  (own  and  chicl  commercial  centre  is  bhera. 
The  district  It  tiavened  hy  two  braochea  of  the  North- Westeia 
railway. 

Shahpur  pa'ijcd  into  the  han  l*i  of  the  English  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  Punjab  in  1849.  During  the  Mutiny  of  1857  ihedistrict 
remained  tfaaquil.  and  though  the  villages  of  the  bat  gave  cause 
foe  afawn  no  outbreak  of  sepoya  occurred.  Since  annexation 
the  Kmita  and  ODostftudan  <d  the  dirtrict  have  tindergone 

many  changes. 

SHAHRASTANT  lAlm  l  Fath  M.ihommcd  ibn  'Abdalkarim 
u'.h  '-^h.i.hras'.ir'.il  f  iojdor  loSff-ii  ji,)  Arabian  thcolo;^'ian  and 
jurist,  was  born  at  Shahrastan  in  Khorasan  and  studied  at 
Jurjar.TNah  and  Ni-hipQr,  devoting  bis  attention  chiiily  lo 
Ash  ante  theolog>'.  He  made  the  pilgrimage  in  1 1 16,  on  his  way 
back  stayed  at  Bagd.id  for  three  years,  then  returned  to  his 
native  place.  His  chief  work  is  the  Kitib  nd  MUat  wan-Ni^, 
an  account  of  reKgiottt  acctt  aod  phitoiophical  ithoob,  puhiiilKd 


[  by  \V.  Curcton  ( 2  vols.,  London,  1S46)  and  translated  into  Gcrnua 
I  by  T.  Haarbruckcr  (i  toIs.,  Halle,  1850-1S51)  .-\fter  a  preface 
of  Hvc  chapierit  dealing  with  the  divisions  of  the  human  race, 
ati  enumeration  of  the  sects  of  Islam,  the  objections  of  Saito 
against  Cod  and  againal  Mahomet  and  the  principles  on  which 
ihc  secU  may  lie  rlawWktfi  ha  deals  «>ilh  (1)  the  sects  of  tslam 

ill  detail,  {»)  the  paamaaia  cf  a  wiiCMB  nvelatloa  (Jc**  cad 
Chrietiaiii)  or  lomethinf  icMafaKng  it  (die  Magi),  (3)  the  aiea 
who  fulhw  their  own  reason,  m.  the  philosophers  of  Greece  and 
their  followcre  amot^g  the  Moslems,  the  prc-lslamic  Arabs. 

ihc   liiitians  and   the  heathen  Shahrastani  s  other 

works  still  ia  manuscript  only  arc  a  hi^»ry  of  philosophers, 
a  dogmatic  tcmt-honk  tioi  ft  ticaUBaaft  of  Mven  aelapbyiiGd 

questions. 

A  I'rlef  airount  of  him  Is  ^;iven  on  the  auihorit)  of  his  pupil,  the 
haaCurunhacn'&Jli,  m  llm  Kdalliklri,  vul.  ii..  pp.  (tjiO.    (G.  W.  T.) 

SHAHROD^  the  capital  of  the  Shahrud-Boaiam  province  of 
Perm,  tilualcd  about  ajS  m.  £.  of  Tehema^  on  the  highroad 
thence  to  Mcthad,  aft  an  althudeof  4400  ft.  In  jft*  as'  N.,  S4*  sf 
E.   It  hat  a  poiMiiatibn  of  about  to^ooo,  post  and  telegnph 

offices,  and  a  tra.isit  trade  between  western  Khorasan  and  .A^ari- 
b.id  .Mlhough  capital  of  the  province,  it  is  no',  the  res;  Icntc 
of  the  governor,  who  prefers  the  more  beaiUiy  bostam.  a  smait 
city  with  tine  gardens  and  a ^lomiie  at  the  14th  cenmiy,  lying 
i  m.  to  the  north-east. 

SHAH  SHUJA  (i78o?-i840.  king  of  Afghanistan,  was  tfie 
son  of  Timur  Shah,  and  grandson  of  .^hmad  Shah,  founder  of 
the  Durani  dynasty.  After  conspiracies  itia.t  caused  the  dethrone* 
mentcftwobrnthen^TamanShahand  Mahmud  Shah,  he  becMo 
khlg  bi  iSat|.  He  watt  however,  in  Ua  turn  tdiiven  oat  af 
Aftfianiitaa  in  (809  by  Mahmud  Shah,  and  found  refuge  aod  a 
pension  In  British  territory.  Distrusting  the  attitude  of  ibe  Amir 
Dost  Mahommeil  towards  Ruv,ia,  Lord  Auckland  in  iSjg 
attempted  to  restore  Shah  Shuja  to  the  throne  against  the 
wi^ht-s  of  the  .^fghan  [>eoplc.  This  policy  led  to  the  disastrous 
first  Afghan  U'ar.  After  the  retreat  of  the  Bntiikh  troops  irooi 
Kabul,  Shah  Shuja  shut  himself  up  in  the  Bala  Hissar.  He 
left  this  retreat  on  the  jih  of  April  184J1,  and  was  immrdiitrly 
killed  by  the  adhcteatt  aC  Daat  MaboBONl  aad  hii  aatt  Akfaaf 
Khan. 

SHAISF.  Jami  OUmBIL  (tSi^-itSs).  SooltiA  oiUc  and 
m.in  of  letteiB»  was  born  at  Houstoun  Honae,  Liniithgowshiie. 
on  the  jothof  July  1819.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Major  N'ormaa 

Shairp  of  Houstoun,  and  was  educated  at  Edinbur;;h  Aca  Jemy 
and  GlisKow  University.  He  gained  the  Snell  eahibition.  and 
entered  at  Daliiol  College.  Oxford,  in  i8.to.    In  he  gained 

the  NewHigatc  pri.'c  fgr  a  poem  on  Charles  XII.,  and  took  bis 
degree  in  iS.u.  During  these  years  the  "Oxford  movement" 
was  at  its  height.  Shaiip  waa  stirred  by  Newmaa'a  scrmoas. 
and  he  bad  a  great  admiration  lor  the  poetiy  of  KMt,  00  whose 
character  and  work  he  wiota  aa  enthusiastic  catay;  bat  he 
remained  faltUul  to  hit  Pmbyteilaa  upbringiag.  After  lenvb« 
Qifoed  he  took  a  mastership  at  Rugby  under  Tait.  In  1857  he 
became  assistant  to  the  professor  of  humanity  in  the  univcr^ty 
of  St  Andrews,  and  in  1861  he  was  app'-jintcd  to  that  ch.i.r 
In  1864  he  published  Kilmah0e,a  Highliind  V-^iUriAl,  atnl  in  i-.r  5 
he  ri  pulilishcd  &omc  articles  under  the  n.'\mc  of  Studies  in  Fc^in 
and  I'hUmophy.  la  166^  he  was  presented  to  the  priocipaiship  of 
the  United  College,  St  y^ndrews,  and  lectured  from  time  to  time 
on  Uterary  and  ethical  subjects.  A  course  of  the  lectures  was 
published  in  1870  as  Ctdlure  and  Relipon.  In  1873  Principal 
Shairp  befpod  to  edit  the  life  of  hit  pfcdeccaaot  J.  D.  Foefaea.  a^ 
in  1874  he  edited  Dorothy  Wordtwenhli  charming  J^ensiffrtft 
of  aTourHScotaiii.  IniS;?  he  was  eleaed  profcsaor  of  poetry 
at  Oxford  in  niccession  to  Sir  F.  H.  Doyle.  Of  hb  lectures  from 
this  ch.W  the  best  were  pufilished  in  liSi  as  A^prcls  cj  /'.v.'r> 
In  1S-7  he  had  pulilishi-d  The  PcHlu  Inter prelctien  of  .Vij.'arr  Ln 
which  he  enters  fully  into  the  "  old  quarrel."  .as  Plato  calloi  it. 
between  science  and  poetry,  and  traces  with  great  deamcis 
the  ideas  of  nature  in  all  the  chief  Hebrew,  classical  and  English 
poets.  In  1879  lui  contributed  a  life  of  Robert  Burnt  to  the 
''Engh*ihMcnofUttcn''Bate  He«naf»«leGledl»(heAair<< 
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poiliy  in  sSta,  «ad  diichaiitd  hit  duties  there  and  at  St  Aadicws 
tIDtMeiulorin4>  HcdiedatOrmsuy,  ArgyU»hue,ontbei8di 
of  September  1885.   In  im  appeucd  film  ikumuf,  tmi  tthtr 

Poems,  edited  by  F.  T.  PalgTavc. 

Sec  \V.  A.  Kiiight's  Principal  Shairp  and  kis  Friends  (1888). 

SHAKERS,  an  American  celibate  and  communistic  sect, 
officially  called  "  The  United  Society  of  Bclicven  in  Chiist's 
Second  Appearing  "  or  "  The  Millennial  Church."'  The  early 
Quakers  were  aometimes  called  Shakers,  and  the  name,  or  ita 
vwduit  Shaking  Quaken,  ivitaiipUed  in  the  early  x8ih  oentuxjr 
to  s  MaadiMtW'  olihoot  ei  Iht  Eoclish  Quakers,  who,  led  by 
JaOM  and  Aaa  Wardley,  accepted  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
French  Propheta,  or  Camisards,  of  Vivarais  and  Dauphine.* 
The  Wardlc>'S  were  succecdt-d  by  the  real  founder  of  Shakeriwn, 
Ann  Lee  (1736-1784),  the  daughter  of  a  Manchester  bkcltsmith. 
Although  a  believer  in  celibacy,  ahc  had  at  her  parents'  urging 
married  one  Abraham  Stanley  (Standlcy,  or  Staoderin);  bad 
borne  him  four  children,  who  died  in  infancy;  had  joined  the 
WmidleyB  in  1758;  and  had  influenced  their  followen  to  preach 
more  pubUcIy  the  immiDcnt  second  coming  and  to  attack  sin 
SMM  Mdlljf  and  ttooonvcatlooaUy.  She  was  frequently  im- 
pihuaej  for  breaking  the  Sabbath  by  danring  and  shouting,  and 
for  blasphemy;  had  ntany  "miraculous"  esca[>c»  from  dc.ith; 
and  once,  according  to  her  story,  being  examined  by  (qui  dcrgy- 
mal  of  the  Established  Church,  spoke  to  them  for  four  hours  in 
•eveaty-two  tongues.  While  in  prison  in  Manchester  for  fouriccn 
days,  ^le  said  she  had  a  revelation  that  "  a  complete  cross  against 
the  ItHta  of  generation,  added  to  a  full  and  explicit  confession, 
biion  witnesses,  of  all  the  sins  conUBHted  uikKt  its  influence, 
ma  the  «dhr  uniibk  leiiM^ir  and  neaas  ol  aalvatioo."  Alter 
fU^prababqria  tyyo,  ihewaadMaen  by  the  eedctyaa"  Mother 
in  spiritual  things"  and  called  heiaelf  "  Ann,  the  Word."  In 
1774  a  revelation  bade  her  take  a  select  band  to  America.  Ac- 
companied by  her  hust>3nd,  who  iOOO  afterward  deserted  her; 
her  brother,  William  Lec  (1740-1784);  Nancy  I-cc,  her  niece; 
J.imcs  Whittakcr  (1751-17^7),  who  h.n]  bn-ii  hrcnij;ht  up  by 
Mother  Ann  and  was  probably  related  to  her;  John  HiKkneli 
(17  23-1799),  who  provided  the  funds  for  the  trip;  his  son, 
lUcbatd;  and  James  Shepherd  and  Bfary  Partington,  Mother 
Mm  anivcd  on  the  6dl  of  Aogmt  1774  in  New  York  City.  Here 
tbqritayedfbrBeaily  tvojraaiii  In  1776  Uockoell  bought  land 
at  NUnyoaa,  ia  tbe  tomdi^  of  WatervDet.  near  Albaajr,  and 
the  Shaken  settled  tbeie.  A  spiritualistic  revival  in  tbe  neigh- 
bouring town  of  New  Lebanon  sent  many  penitents  to  Watervliet, 
who  accepted  Mother  Aur.'s  teachings  and  organi/iil  in  1787 
(before  any  formal  arpajitzaliun  in  WalcrvlicO  the  New  Ix-banon 
Society,  the  (n'^l  i^hakrr  Society,  at  New  1^-banon  (sim  e  i"-')! 
called  Ml.  Lebanon),  Columbia  county.  New  York.  The  Society 
at  Watervliet,  organized  immediately  afterwards,  and  tlie  New 
Lebanon  Society  iocmcd  a  bishopric  The  Watervliet  members, 
as  aooKCiittaata  aad  aon'juronk  had  got  into  trouble  during  tbe 
Wac  of  ladcpeadance;  la  1780  tbe  Board  of  Elders  were  im- 
prisoned, but  aO  tlO^  Mother  Ann  ivere  speedily  set  free, 
and  she  was  released  in  1781. 

In  1781-1783  the  Mother  with  cliosen  elders  visited  her 
followers  in  New  York,  Mas3.K  husct  ts  and  Conni-i  ticut.  She  died 
in  Watervliet  on  the  Sih  of  September  1784.  James  \NTiitlaker 
was  head  of  the  lUlicvers  for  thre^-  years.  On  his  death  he  was 
succeeded  by  Joseph  Meacham  (1742-1796),  who  had  been  a 
Baptist  minister  in  Enfield,  Connecticut,  and  had,  second  only  to 
llMher  Ann,  the  spiritual  gift  of  revelatioii.  Under  his  rule  aod 
that  of  Lucy  Wright  (i  760-1821),  who  dialed  tbe  headship  with 
him  during  his  lifetime  and  then  for  twenty-five  years  ruled 
alone,  the  organization  of  the  Shakers  and,  particularly,  a  rigid 
communism,  began.  By  1793  property  had  been  made  a  "  con- 
^Someof  iu  leader*  prefer  ihe  name  "Alethians,"  at  they  con* 
'  themselves  chikinm  of  the  truth;  but  they  do  HOC  repudiate  the 


ily  applied  name  Shakers. 
•  The  Wardlcys"  followers,  when  "  wresiling  in  soul  to  be  freed 
from  the  power  of  lin  and  a  worldly  life,"  wnthed  and  trembled  so 
that  they  won  the  name  ShaUrr*;  their  tranrrs  and  \i\ltms.  their 
lumping  and  dam  in ^,  wi  r<  like  thuso  uf  mans  other  stxts,  sm  h  .1  ^ 
Low  Countries  dancers  of  the  I4ih  and  15th  centuries,  the  French 
i7ao-i7?«V  or  the  Wdsh  " 


•coated  whofe**  b  the  dMeNnt  coouaimities,  but  a  "non< 
communal  order"  abo  had  been  established,  in  which  sym- 
pathizers with  the  prinriplcs  of  the  Believers  lived  in  families^ 
The  Shakers  never  forbade  marriage,  but  refused  to  rtcupnize  it 
as  a  Christian  institution  since  the  sctond  coniinj;  in  the  jKTSon 
of  Mother  Ann,  and  considered  it  less  perfect  than  the  celibate 
state.  Shaker  commimiiics  in  this  period  were  established  in 
1790  at  Hancock,  West  Pittsfidd,  Maw.;  b  1791  at  Harvard, 
Mass.;  in  1792  at  East  Ciatcibuqr  (or  Shaker  ViUage},  New 
Haaqi^dfe;  aad  la  1793  at  Shbley,  Mass.;  at  Enlidd  far 
Shaker  Statioa),  Conaecticut;  at  lyringham,  Mass.,  where  tbe 
Society  was  afterwards  abandoned,  its  members  joining  tbe 
communities  in  iiancuckand  Enficld;at  Gloucester  (since  1890, 
Sabbath-day  Lake),  Maine;  and  at  Alfred,  Maine,  where, 
more  than  anywhere  else  among  the  Shakers,  spiritualistic 
healing  of  the  f.i(  k  was  practised.  In  Kentucky  and  Ohio 
Shakerism  entered  alter  the  Kentucky  revival  of  1800-1801,* 
and  fai  iias>i8o7  Shaker  societies  were  founded  at  South  Union, 
Logan  flooaty,  aod  Pleataat  HIU,  Mercer  coua^,  Katladqr< 
In  i8iiaooountaityMUkdatBtt«ooBthaWabadiialBdiaaa» 
but  it  was  sooii  abaadoaad  aad  Ita  anabeni  «cbi  teOhiaaad 
to  Kentucky.  In  Ohio  tater  communities  were  formed  at  Water* 
vliet,  ilamilton  county,  and  at  Whiti'A.iUr,  Dayton  county. 
In  1828  the  tommunal  i>r<JiKrty  at  Suilu-,  li.iy,  jNew  York,  was 
sold  and  the  community  rcmovetl  to  (iroveiarul,  or  Sonyea; 
their  land  here  was  sold  to  the  state  and  the  few  remaining 
members  went  to  Waterv'L'et.  A  short-lived  community  at 
Canaan,  N.Y.,was  merged  in  the  Mount  Lebanon  (New  York) 
and  Enfield  (Connecticut)  communities.  The  niUDcricalltiaigth 
of  the  sect  dccraued  rapidly,  probably  tioai  4000  to  tooo  la 
1887-1908;  aad  there  has  beni  little  dfort  nade  to  plaat  new 
communities.  The  Mt.  Lebanon  Society  in  1894  established  a 
colony  at  Narcoossec,  Florida;  the  attempt  of  the  Union  Village 
Society  in  iK<jS  to  plant  a  sttlkmcnt  at  WIk'Il  Oak,  Camden 
county,  Georgia,  was  unsuccessful.  In  1910  ibc  Union  Village 
Sodcty  went  iMo  tko  haadsoC  a  locahrw. 

The  period  of  epWlual  manifestations  among  the  Believers  laMed 
from  1837  (o  1847:  first,  children  told  of  visits  to  cities  in  the  spirit 
realm  and  gave  mcsaagen  from  Mother  Ann;  in  1838  the  gift  ol 
tongues  was  manifested  and  sacred  places  »cre  set  aside  in  each 
cciinmunily,  with  name'i  like  H<Jy  Mnunt ;  hut  in  1847  the  --jn'rit?, 
after  waminR,  left  the  ndicvcrs.  Tho  thi  oli>,;y  of  the  denun m.^i  1  n 
is  bawd  on  the  idea  of  the  dualism  of  God :  (he  creation  of  male  and 
female  "in  our  Image  "  showing  the  bi-scxuatiiy  of  tbe  Creator:  in 
Jesus,  bom  of  a  woman,  the  son  of  a  Jewish  carpenter,  were  the  male 
manifestation  of  Christ  and  the  first  Christian  Church:  and  in  Mother 
Ann,  daughter  of  an  English  bbcksmilh,  were  the  female  manifesta- 
tion of  Chnsl  and  the  wcond  Chrinlian  Church — she  »as  the  Bride 
n  idy  fijt  till-  Hri;li-t;rij><jrn.  and  in  her  the  promi><s  of  the  S«'ond 
(.  (jniing  *rre  fulhllnl.  .Adam's  sin  was  in  wxiial  impunty:  marriage 
is  done  away  with  in  ihc  I" >•  ly  uf  l ho  lic\  c,r>  in  t !i<-  "-m  1  ,  in<l  .ApiHrar- 
ance,  who  must  pattern  alter  (he  Kingdom  in  which  there  i»  no 
marriage  or  giving  in  marriue^  The  four  virtHcsafeviri^pnfity; 
Chrisii.in  communism;  conwsMm  01  stn.  without  wnidi  none  can 
become  Believers;  and  separation  from  the  world.  The  Shakers  do 
not  believe  in  the  divinity  Of  deity  of  Jesus,  or  in  the  resurrection  «3f 
the  Ixxiy.  Their  insistence  on  the  bi-<exuality  of  God  and  their 
ri  vcrenre  for  Moltn  r  Ann  have  madi-  tin  in  ad ate*  of  sex  equality. 
Their  spiritual  directors  are  elders  and  "' t Idrr.-ses,"  and  their 
ii-m|Kiral  guides  are  deacons  and  deaconesMs  in  equal  numbers. 
The  prev:rit>ed  uniform  costume  with  woman's  neckerchief  and  cap. 
and  the  custom  (A  men  wearing  their  hair  long  on  tbe  aeck  aad  cat 
in  a  straight  bang  on  the  forehead,  still  persist:  but  the  women  wear 
diflerent  colour*.  The  communism  of  the  Believers  was  an  economic 
success,  and  their  cleanliness,  honesty  and  frugality  received  the 
highest  prais«b  They  made  leather  in  New  York  for  se>-cTal  yaais.  but 
la  adKng  herim  ana  garden  seeds.  In  making  "  apple-sauce "  (st 


'A  prominent  part  in  this  revival  had  been  taken  by  Riihard 
McNcmar.  a  Presbyterian,  who  had  broken  with  his  Church  because 
of  his  Arminian  tendencies  and  had  established  the  quasi-inde- 
pendent Turtle  Creek  Church.  McNemar  was  won  by  Shaker 
missionaries  in  1 803.  and  many  of  his  parishioners  joined  him  to  form 
the  Union  Village  Community  on  the  site  of  the  cud  Turtle  Creek.  4 
m.  W.  of  Lebanon,  Warrcncounty.Ohlo-  McNerrtar  wasa  favourite  ol 
Lucy  Wright,  who  gave  him  the  spiritual  name  Rlea/er  RiRht,  which 
he  ih  tnt  ril   t'l  Tua/cr  Wrly'ht ;  he  wrote  Thf  Krntuiiy  Rnival 

11.1  ;iir:,il:,  I''>i;i,  ]  ri  iMl'ly  tht  i-Jtlif>t  clrfr  -jr  .  i(  Sh.iWi-rism,  and 

a^wcm.  entitled  A  Concu*  Answtr  l»  <A«  Ocnerai  Inquiry  Who  tr 
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Sliiriey).i(i  wenvinglinni  (>t  AlffeiQ.Andittkidttiiif  midcTwcu-tlwy 
did  better  work. 

See  John  P.  Mat  Lp.ih,  A  B>htio%Taphy  of  Shakrr  LiUta'.urc.  vilh  on 
Introductory  Study  of  thf  l{Vi.'irjj;j  end  t'uhlti 'ilmns  Pen-uiing  to 
Ohio  li'lmci  ((^lillnll•u^,  (HiM),  l<;i  15  1.  .iml  Ins  Sl-i-l,- h  I'f  !ilf  Lifr  and 
the  Labors  oj  Ruhard  UcXrmar  (tranktin,  Uhio,  190$);  Charles 
Edson  Robinion,  A  Cmuut  Hutory  tkt  UnUti  Soeittf  of  ilclMWri. 
tMtd  Sktkers  (Ejut.  Cantprbiiry.  N.H..  1893):  Anna  While  and 
Leila S. Taylor, Shakehim,  Its  J/r«inin; and  Menate  (Columbus, Ohio, 
tflOS);  FrHerick  W.  Evans.  Mkakm.  Compfndium  of  the  Ort(in. 
fftstorv,  Prinriplfs,  Rtdes  and  Rcful'iiinnt.  Go:rmmenls  and  Doctrtmt 
cj  Ike  Lnilfd  SftitlyoJ  litltevtrs  m  i'hmt  Snond  Apfffartnf  (Albany. 
1K5H.  an<l  ttftrn  ilM^whcrc  under  oihir  litl-^t,  M.  <  .uhcrinc  Allen. 
A  Cntlury  of  Communism  (Pill^ln  i  l,  i  j".^  ,  r  1  ihc  works  of 
Nor»Jhi)ff.  N<iy<-s,  Hirnis.  &r  ,  crti  Ajniriun  1  DiiimuniMn. 
.SHAKESPEARE.  WILLIAM  (i;64-i6t6).  English  poet,  [il:>><r 
and  p!.iywrighi,  was  bapiiwd  in  ihi-  parish  church  of  Stratford- 
upon-Avon  in  Warwickshire  on  the  ?6th  of  .\pril 
^*  1 564.  The  exact  date  of  his  binh  is  not  known.  Two 
imitmtagt.  i!ith<eiitufy  antiquarict,  WiUiam  Oldyi  ud  Joaeph 
Cieeae,  it  as  April  aj,  biit  wUbout  quoting 
aatboirity  for  thclesUtaneiiU,  and  the  (act  that  April  13  was 
the  day  of  Shakespeare's  death  in  1616  suggests  a  possible 
source  of  error.  In  any  case  his  birth<1.iy  cannot  have  been 
latt-r  than  April  3\,  sinre  the  in-.^  n;/ ii in  ii[H>n  his  rr.iinniTii  nl 
is  evidence  tlial  on  Apiil  jj,  i'mO,  he  had  already  U-gun  his 
fifty  third  year.  His  lather,  John  Shakespeare,  was  a  burgess 
of  the  recently  constituted  coriwraiion  of  Stratford,  and  had 
already  filled  certain  minor  municipal  offices.  From  1561  to 
is6j  he  had  been  one' of  the  two  chamberlains  to  whom  the 
finance  of  the  town  was  entmstcd.  By  occupation  be  was  a 
glover,  bat  be  abo  appcaia  to  have  dealt  faon  tine  to  time  ia 
various  kinds  of  BKricultniBl  piodace,  sudi  as  barley,  timber 
and  wool.  Aubrey  (Lhn,  16R0)  spolcc  of  him  as  a  butcher,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  hcbrcd  and  e\Tn  kiili-d  the  calves  whose 
skins  he  nianipiul.iird.  He  is  sometimes  described  in  iorinal 
documents  as  a  yeoman,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  com- 
bine<l  a  certain  amount  of  farming  with  the  prartieeof  hi*  trade 
He  was  living  in  Stratford  as  early  as  1 552,  in  which  year  he  was 
liacd  for  having  a  dunghill  in  Henley  Street,  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  a  native  of  the  town,  in  wboae  icoords  the 
name  b  not  foand  hefone  his  time;  and  he  may  rasoaably 
be  identified  with  the  John  Shakespeare  of  Snitterfield.  who 
administered  the  goods  of  his  father,  Richard  Shakespeare, 
in  is'ii  SiiitterGcld  is  a  villagcln  the  immediaii-  nii^-.h.liuurhaot) 
of  Sttatf'ird,  and  here  Richard  Shakesfx-are  ha  I  l»cen  settled 
as  a  farnier  since  It  is  po-.siMc  that  John  Shake^ricarc 

carried  on  the  farm  for  some  time  after  his  father's  death,  and 
that  by  1570  he  had  abo  acquired  a  small  holding  called  Ingon 
in  Hampton  Lucy,  the  next  village  to  SnitterficlcL  But  l«>t)i 
of  these  Mem  to  ^ve  passed  subsequently  to  his  bratbcr  Hl  i>r\ 
trim  was  buried  at  Snittertdd  in  1596^  Then  was  also  at 
Snitterfield  a  Thomas  Shakespeare  and  an  Anthony  ^lakespearc, 
who  afterwards  moved  to  Hampton  Corley,  and  these  may  have 
been  of  the  same  family.  A  John  Shakespeare,  who  dwelt  at 
Clifford  Chambers,  another  village  close  to  Stratford,  is  clearly 
distinct.  Strenuous  efloris  have  been  made  to  trace  Shakc- 
S[><-arc's  genealogy  beyond  Richard  of  Snitterfield,  but  so  far 
without  success.  Certain  drafts  of  heraldic  exemplifications  of 
the  Shakespeare  arms  speak,  in  one  case  of  John  Shakespeare's 
graadlatlier,  in  another  of  his  grcat^mndlather,  as  having  been 
lewaided  with  lands  and  tenements  w  lV*nriclcihire  for  service 
to  Heniy  Vlt.  No  such  grants,  however,  have  been  traced,  and 
even  in  the  16th-century  statements  as  to"  antiquity  and  service  " 
in  heraldic  preambles  were  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 

The  name  ShiikesfK-are  is  extremely  widespread,  and  is  spell 
in  an  asr<ir»i-hing  varii  ly  of  ways.  That  of  John  Shakespeare 
occurs  166  limes  in  the  Council  Book  of  the  Stratford  corpora;  ion. 
and  appears  to  take  16  different  forms.  '  The  veniict,  not 
altogether  iinanlmoai»  of  competent  palaeqgmphcn  is  to  the 
cUca  that  Shakespeare  Mmsdf,  in  the  eataat  eiaraples  of  his 
aignatoie,  always  wrote  "  Shakspere."  In-  the  printed  signa- 
tures to  the  dedications  of  his  poems,  on  the  title-pages  of  nearly 
all  the  contemporary  editions  of  his  (>!ays  that  bear  his  name, 
and  in  many  (ormal  documents  it  appears  as  Shakeupcarc. 


This  may  be  In  part  due  to  the  martial  derivation  whiA  the 
poet's  literary  contemporaries  were  fond  of  assigning  to  his 
name,  and  which  is  acknowledged  in  the  atnis  that  he  bore.  Tht 
forms  in  use  at  Stratford,  however,  sueh  as  Shaxpcare,  by  far 
the  commoiKSt,  suggest  a  short  pronunciation  of  the  first  syllable, 
and  thus  tend  tOSUppoftDr  Henry  Bradley's  derivation  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  personal  name,  s—- U  is  Interesting,  sad 
eweo  amusing,  to  record  that  i4ByHu^  Shakapcm  of  Merloo 
College,  Oxford,  changed  Us  name  to  Sawndare,  because  hit 
femer  name  «ilr  rr^MfofiMi  of.  The  earliest  record  of  a  Shake- 
speare that  has  yet  been  traced  is  in  i  248  at  Clapton  in  Gloucester- 
shire, about  seven  miles  from  Stratford.  The  name  also  occurs 
during  the  ijth  century  in  Kent.  Essex  and  Surrey,  and  during 
the  i4ih  in  Cumberland,  Yorkshire,  NotLinghamshirc, 
Warwickshire  and  as  f.\r  away  as  Youghal  in  Irelajid.  There* 
after  it  is  found  in  I»ndon  and  most  of  the  English  counties, 
particularly  those  of  the  midlands;  and  nowhere  more  freely 
than  in  Warwickafaiie.  There  wen  Shake^waics  in  Wanrich 
and  in  Covcntiy,  aswdl  as  around  Stiatfard;  and  the  cba 
appears  to  have  been  very  numerous  in  a  group  of  villa^ 
about  twelve  miles  north  of  Stratford,  which  includes  Baddesley 
Clinton,  Wroxall,  Rowington,  Haseky,  Han  I.apworth, 
I'ackwocxl,  Balsall  and  Riiowle.  William  w.is  in  common  use 
as  a  personai  name,  and  Williams  from  more  than  one  c>ther 
family  have  Irom  time  to  time  been  confounded  with  the 
dnomaiist.  Many  Shakcspearcs  are  upon  the  register  of  the 
gild  oi  St  Anno  at  Knowle  from  about  1457  to  about  tss4> 
ArooQgn  thew  were  IsabcUa  Shakopeare,  prioias  of  the  Bmo* 
dictine  coowtat  of  Wroxall,  and  Jane  Shaktycafe,  a  mm  of  (fee 
same  convent.  Shakespeares  are  abo  fotuM  as  tciipats  on  the 
manors  belonging  to  the  convent,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Dissolu- 
tion in  1534  one  Richard  Sh-ikespearc  was  its  bailiff  and  collector 
of  rents.  Conjrri-.iral  .iticmpts  have  been  made  on  the  one  hand 
to  connect  the  ancestors  of  this  Richard  Shakespeare  with  a 
family  of  the  same  name  who  held  land  by  military  tenure  &t 
Baddcsky  Clinton  in  the  i4ih  and  isth  ceiKuries,  and  00  the 
other  to  identify  him  with  the  poet's  grsildhther,  Kichssd 
ShakeqMtn  of  Snitteffidd.  But  Shakc^Muaa  an  to  bo  tnead 
at  WrasaU  ocaily  as  fu  back  as  at  Baddoley  COotoo,  aad  then 
is  ao  leaioa  toaU|l|Mse  that  Richard  the  bailifT,  who  was  certainly 
siiB  a  tenant  of  Wroxall  in  1  j  $6,  had  also  unce  i  $  29  been  f  armiag 
land  ten  miles  off  at  Snitterfield. 

Wi;h  the  breaking  of  this  link,  the  hope  of  giving  Shakesf>care 
anything  more  than  a  grandfather  on  the  father's  side  must  l< 
laid  aside  for  the  present.  On  the  mother's  side  he  was  connected 
with  a  family  of  some  distinction.  Part  at  least  of  Richard 
Sh.tkespcare's  land  at  Snitterfield  was  held  from  Robert  Ardco 
of  Wilmcote  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Astoo Cuulow, a cndet «f 
the  Ardent  of  Fukhall,  who  counted  amongst  the  kadiag 
gentry  of  Warwickshire.  Robert  Arden  married  his  seoood  wife. 
Agnes  Hill,  formerly  Wcbbe,  in  t$48,  and  had  then  no  less 
than  eight  daughters  by  his  first  wife.  "To  the  youngest  of  these. 
.\Iar>  Arden,  he  left  in  i  556  a  freehold  in  .Aston  Cant  low  consisting 
of  .\  farm  of  about  fifty  or  sixty  acres  in  extent,  known  as  .Asbie*. 
At  some  date  later  than  November  i  and  probably  bclore 
the  end  of  1 557,  Mary  .Arden  became  the  wife  of  John  Shakespeare. 
In  October  iss6  John  Shakespeare  had  bought  two  freehold 
bouses,  one  in  Creenhill  Street,  the  other  in  Henlqr  Stseeb 
The  latter,  known  as  the  wool  ifaop,  was  the  casterameat  of 
the  two  tenements  now  combined  in  the  so-called  Shake^are^ 
birthplace.  The  western  tenement,  the  birthplace  proper,  was 
probably  already  in  John  Shakespeare's  hands,  .^s  he  seems  to 
have  been  living  in  Henley  Street  in  iSi'-  1'  has  sometirces 
been  thought  to  have  been  one  of  two  houses  whieh  fonr.oj  s 
later  purchase  in  157$,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  these  were 
in  Henley  Street  at  idL 

William  Shakespeare  was  not  the  first  child.  A  Joan  fss 
baptiiedin  i558andalfaiptetinis6s.  The  latter  was  bnried 

in  I  s6  j  and  the  former  must  also  have  died  yooag.  althoogk 

her  burial  is  not  recorded,  as  a  second  Juan  was  baptixcd  in  1560 

.\  Gilbert  was  !  .i;fru<d  in  1 5W),  an  .Vnnc  in  i57i.a  Ru  h.'.rd  i3 
1^74  and  ao  Ldmuud.  ixi  1^80.  Auuc  died  in  1579;  Ldmiiwj 
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who  like  hU  brother  benae  as  actor,  In  1607;  Richard  in  161$. 
Taditioa  has  h  that  one  of  Sbakoipeace't  brothm  used  to  vnit 
LomdoaiiktheirthcentiuyatqiiiMMiddBHUi.  If Wtthitcu 
only  have  been  GQbert. 

During  the  yean  that  feOowedhia  inuTiage,  John  Shakespeare 
became  prominent  In  Stratford  life.  In  1565  he  was  chof^en 
as  an  .iWcrm.in,  and  iti  i$6&  he  held  the  chici  muaicipal  office, 
that  of  high  b.iiliff.  This  carried  with  it  the  dignity  of  ji;siicc 
of  the  peace.  John  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  assumed  arms, 
and  thenceforward  was  always  entered  in  corporation  documenis 
as  "  Mr  "  Shakespeare,  whereby  he  Biay  be  distinguishetl  from 
another  John  Shakespeare,  a  "corriMr"  Of  dMiemakcr,  who 
dwelt  in  Stratford  about  158^-1391.  In  1571  aa  a»  ea-bailifi  he 
b«pn  anotber  year  of  oflica  aa  cUd  aldannaa. 

One  may  think,  theiefore,  o(  ShalrwpwtW  fal  his  boyhood  as 
the  son  of  one  of  the  teadiiig  dtiaena  of  a  taot  unimportant 
Y^^l^  provincial  m^rkcl-town,  with  a  vigorous  life  of  its 
own,  which  in  spite  of  the  dunghills  was  probably  not 
much  unlike  the  li''  jf  .1  isimilar  town  to-day,  and  with  constant 
reminders  of  its  past  in  ibc  fthap«  of  the  sutely  buildings  formerly 
bcknging  to  its  college  and  its  gild,  both  of  which  had  been 
supfncaacd  at  the  Reformation.  Stratford  stands  on  the  Avon, 
in  tbe  midst  o(  an  agricultural  country,  throughout  which  in 
Ifaoaa  days  eadosed  oicbacda  and  meadowa  alternated  with  open 
fieldf  for  tillage,  and  not  far  frera  tbe  wilder  and  wooded  diattict 
known  a.s  the  Forest  of  Arden.  The  middle  ages  had  left  it 
an  heritage  in  the  shape  of  a  free  grammar-school,  and  here  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  lhr;t  WiHinm  Shn  kcpcare  obtained  a  sound 
enouf»h  e*1ucation,'  with  a  workinji;  knnwlciigc  of  "  Mantu.m"' 
and  Ovid  in  the  original,  even  though  to  such  a  thorough  scholar 
as  Ben  Juiison  it  might  seem  no  more  than  "  small  Latin  and 
less  Greek."  In  1577,  when  Shakespeare  was  abovt  lUftcen, 
his  father'a  fditanca  began  to  take  a  turn  for  the  woiaOi  He 
beeaaa  inegular  in  his  contributtona  to  town  ievlea,  and  bad  to 
give  a  mortgage  on  his  wii^a  pfoperty  of  Aabiea  aa  Meurity 
for  a  loan  from  her  biother-in'law,  Edmund  Lambert.  Money 
ttas  ral^d  to  pay  this  off,  p"-lv  Hy  the  sale  of  a  small  interest 
in  land  at  Snitlerfield  which  had  come  to  Mary  Shakespeare 
from  her  sisters,  partly  perhaps  by  that  of  the  GrccnhiU  Street 
bouse  and  other  properly  in  Stratford  outside  Henley  Street, 
none  of  which  secrns  to  have  ever  come  into  William  Shake- 
speare's hands.  Lambert,  however,  refused  to  surrender  the 
mortgage  on  the  plea  of  older  debts,  and  an  attempt  to  recover 
Aabiea  by  litigation  proved  loeffectital.  John  Shakeiiware's 
dilBeahiea  iocfcated.  An  action  for  debt  waa  eurtahied  against 
him  in  the  local  court,  but  no  personal  property  could  be  found 
on  which  to  distrain.  He  had  long  ceased  to  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  corporation,  antl  as  a  consequence  he  was  removed  in 
1586  from  the  list  of  aldermen.  In  this  state  of  domrstir  atlair^  it 
is  not  Ukcly  that  Shakcipeare'i  school  life  was  undidy  prolonged. 
The  chances  arc  that  he  was  apprenticed  to  some  local  trade. 
Aubrey  says  that  he  killed  i:ilves  for  his  father,  and  "  would  do 
b  in  a  high  style,  and  make  a  speech." 

Whatever  his  circumstances,  they  did  not  deter  him  at  the 
e^rly  r."^  of  ei|ditcaa  from  tlie  adventnie  of  mairiage.  Rowe 
J.  ^  ^  rixoraed  the  name  of  Shakcapcan%  wife  as  Hadiaway, 
and  Joseph  Greene  succeeded  in  tracing  her  to  a  family 
of  that  name  dwelling  in  Shottery.  one  of  the  hamlets  of  Stratford. 
Her  monument  gives  her  first  name  as  Anne,  and  her  age  as 
sixty-seven  in  itiy  She  must,  therefore,  have  been  about  eight 
years  older  than  Shakwpeare.  Various  small  trains  of  evidence 
point  to  her  identification  with  the  daughter  Agnes  mentioned 
in  the  will  of  a  Richard  Hathaway  of  Shmtt  ry,  who  died  in 
iSSi,  heiog  then  in  posaeasion  of  the  tarm-bouse  now  Itnown 
aa  **  Anne  Rathawaji^  Cottage."  Agnes  was  tegsBy  a  distinct 
name  from  Anne,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ordinary 
custom  treated  them  as  identical.  Tbe  principal  record  of  the 

*  It  is  worth  noting  that  Walter  Roche,  who  in  1558  bccatne 
fetlow  of  Coqw*  Chri»ti  College.  Oxford,  wu  master  of  thesehool  in 
1570^157.3,  so  that  its  standard  must  have  been  good. 

*  Baptism  hfantuanua  (i44^i$i6),  whose  Latin  EcMgaea  wve 
tasalatad  by  Taiberville  in  156}'. 


niBTTiage  is  a  bond  dated  on  November  s8,  tjSa,  and  cTccutcd 
by  Fulk  SandeUs  aod  John  Richardson,  tm  yaeinen  of  Stialford 
who  also  figure  in  Richard  Hatliaway'a  wiH,  as  a'seeuiity  to  tbe 

bishop  for  tha  HMUe  of  a  licence  for  the  marriage  of  William 
Shakespeare  and  "Anne  Hathwey  of  Stratford,"  upon  the 
consent  of  her  friends,  with  one  asking  of  the  banns.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  the  procedure 
adopted  was  due  to  dislike  of  the  marriage  cn  the  part  of  John 
Shakespeare,  since,  the  bridegroom  being  a  minor,  it  would  not 
have  been  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  bishop's  officials 
to  is-siie  the  licence  without  evidence  of  the  father's  consent. 
The  explanation  probably  Ilea  In  the  fact  that  Anne  was  already 
with  child,  and  in  tbe  near  neigbbourfaood  of  Advent  within 
wbidi  nairiages  were  prohibited,  so  that  the  ordinaiypiocedttfe 
by  banns  would  have  entailed  a  delay  until  after  Christmas. 
A  kindly  sentiment  has  suggested  that  some  form  of  civil 
marriage,  or  at  least  contract  of  espousals,  had  already  taken 
place,  so  that  a  canonical  marriage  was  really  only  required  in 
order  to  enable  Anne  to  secure  the  legacy  left  her  by  her  father 
"  at  the  day  of  her  marriage."  But  such  a  ih^ry  is  not  rigidly 
required  by  the  facts.  It  is  singular  that,  upon  the  day  before 
that  on  which  the  bond  was  executed,  aa  entry  was  made  in 
the  bishop's  register  ol  the  teoe  of  a  Uoeoca  for  a  maniaga 
between  WiUiam  Shakcqpeaieand  '*  Aoaam  Whatd^da  Tample 
Onfton.**  Of  this  it  can  ooly  be  said  tliat  the  bond,  aa  an 
original  document,  is  infmllely  the  better  authority,  and  that 
a  scrib.-U  error  of  "  Whateley  "  for  "  Hathaway  "  13  quite  a 
possible  solution.  Temple  Grafton  may  have  been  the  nominal 
place  of  marriage  indicated  in  the  licence,  which  was  not  always 
the  actual  p!ace  of  residence  of  cither  bride  or  bridegroom. 
There  are  no  contemporary  registers  for  Temple  Grafton,  and 
there  is  no  entry  of  the  marriage  in  those  for  Stratford-upon- 
Avoo.  There  la  a  ttadition  that  such  a  leoord  waa  aeen  daring  * 
the  igth  eeatmy  fa  tha  lagtHcia  lor  Luddington,  a  eli^cliy 
within  the  patiih,  which  are  new  destroyed.  Shakc^eiia^i 
first  child,  Susanna,  waa  haplisBtl  on  the  stith  of  May  jjtj, 
and  was  fol!-  .  <  1  oa  Uk  aad  of  Fabraaqr  ssH  Iv  twiM^ 

Hamnct  and  Juiilh. 

In  or  after  15.S4  Shakei^peare's  career  in  Stratford  seems  to 
have  come  to  a  temp^tuous  close.  An  i&th<cotury  story  of  a 
drinking-bout  in  a  neighbouring  village  is  of  no  otawa 
importance,  except  as  indicating  a  local  impression  y»an, 
that  a  distingui<Jied  citizen  had  had  a  wildish  youth. 
But  then  Is  a  tradition  which  comas  fiom  a  doubto 
source  and  wUift  ibcve  Is  no  lasaon  to  reject  In  anbstanee,  to 
the  effect  that  Shakespeare  got  bto  trouble  through  poaching 
on  the  estates  of  a  considerable  Warwickshn«  magnate.  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  and  found  it  necessary  to  leave  Stratford  in  order 
to  escape  the  results  of  his  misdemeanour.  It  is  added  that  he 
afterwards  took  his  revenge  on  Lucy  by  satirizing  him  as  the 
Justice  Shallow,  with  the  dozen  white  louses  in  his  old  coat, 
of  Tht  Mcny  Wives  of  Windsor.  From  this  event  until  he 
emerges  as  an  actor  and  rising  playwright  in  1 592  his  history  is 
a  blank,  and  it  is  Impossible  to  say  what  experience  may  nbt 
havchetecdtofinit.  Mudi  might  indeed  be  done  in  eight  yean 
of  crowded  Eliaabetlian  Itf^.  Conjecture  has  not  been  hOe,  and 

has  avsigned  him  in  (urns  during  this  or  some  other  period  to 
the  occupations  of  a  scrivener,  an  apothecary,  a  dyer,  a  printer, 
a  soldier,  and  the  like.  The  suggestion  thai  he  r,aw  military 
service  rests  Largely  on  a  confusion  with  another  William  Shake- 
5i>earc  of  Kowitiglon.  Aubrey  had  heard  that  "  he  had  been 
in  his  younger  years  a  schoolmaster  in  tbe  country."  Ihe 
mention  in  Henry  IV.  of  certain  obscure  yeomen  families. 
Visor  of  Woncote  and  Peikca  of  Stinchoombe  Hili,  near  Doistqr 
in  Gkmoestcrdiirei  haa  been  dMu^  to  angsnt  a  aojooni  hk 
that  district,  where  indeed  Shakeapearea  were  to  he  fbnnd  iran 
an  early  date.  Ullimatdy,  of  coone,  he  drifted  to  London 
and  the  theatre,  where,  according  to  the  stage  tradition,  he 
found  empluyment  in  a  TTvcninI  capacity,  perhaps  even  as  a 
holder  of  horses  at  the  dc«jrs,  before  he  was  admitted  into  a 
company  as  an  actor  and  so  found  his  way  to  his  true  vocation 
aa  a  wiher  of  playa.  Ualone  thonght  that  ba  night  have  laft 
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Stntlbnl  whh  one  of  the  tnvdUnf  oonMiiki  of  pUym  whkk 
fiom  tioM  to  time  vUted  the  Unn.  Later  Ueft^hen  heve 
find  upCB  LdCBter's  men,  who  were  et  Stntfora  in  i$87, 
and  have  fadd  that  Shakespeare  remained  to  the  end  in  the  uine 

company,  paisinp  '•■■'ih  il  0:1  L<:'m' -trr'^,  dcatli  in  i-.?,?,  ur-.-lct  tlir 
patronage  of  Fcrdia^ri.iu,  L«j.'a  iaUungc  iu;d  ilUTw^tdi  casI  oI 
Drrby,  and  on  Derby's  df^th  in  1504  under  that  of  the  lord 
chamberkizk,  Henry  Carey,  Lord  Uiuudoo.  Hu»  theory  perhaps 
iiardiy  takes  sufficient  account  of  the  shifting  combinations 
and  fccombinations  of  actors,  especially  during  the  disastrous 
ptapM  year»  of  1592  to  1594.  The  continuity  of  Strange's 
coapaiy  with  Ldoerter^iavefy  dl^witable,  and  while  the  paBaae 
of  umaf  menbm  of  Stieaia%  ooopaay  fai  awl  about  159} 
are  on  record,  Shakespean^e  h  not  amongst  tbeen.  It  b  at  Ittst 
possible,  as  will  be  seen  later,  that  he  had  about  this  time 
relations  with  the  <  ^rl  '  f  Pembroke's  men,  or  with  thtevl  of 
Sussex's  men,  or  Tkiih  boih  of  these  or^niutions. 

What  is  dear  b  that  by  the  summer  of  iSQJ,  when  he  was 
twcnty-ci^ht,  he  had  begun  to  emerge  as  a  playwright,  and  had 
evoked  the  jealousy  of  one  at  least  of  the  group  of 
scholar  poet*  who  in  leccnt  years  had  ckimed  a 
Ji^l^p^  monopolif  of  IImi  iCaft.  This  was  Robert  Greene, 
who^  hi  an  bvecthe  «d  behalf  of  the  ptagrmaken 
aaabat  the  plajNtcton  wMdi  fonna  pert  of  Ui  Croab  wprtt 
oJWU,  speaks  of  "  an  upstart  Crow,  beautified  with  our  feathers, 
that  with  his  Tygtrs  heart  wrapt  in  a  Flayers  hide,  supposes  be 
is  as  well  able  to  bumhast  out  a  blankc  verse  as  the  best  of  you: 
and  being  an  absolute  Johannes  jac  totum,  is  in  his  owne  conceit 
the  oncly  Shake-scene  in  a  countrie."  The  play  ufxjn  Shake- 
speare's name  and  the  parody  of  a  line  from  Henry  VI.  make 
the  reference  unmistakable.*  The  London  theatres  were  closed, 
first  through  rioU  and  then  through  pbcue,  fram  June  1591 
to  April  1594,  with  the  esnptioa  ei  about  a  maiuh  «t  eech 
Chriatmaa  dufbg  that  peried;  and  the  ooaipaaha  wetft  dkMlvBd 
or  driven  to  the  province*.   Even  If  Shakespeafe  had  been 

connected  with  Strange's  men  (^ui'ii?  their  London  seasons  of 
ijqz  and  1503,  it  docs  not  seem  ili.il  he  travelled  with  them. 
Other  activities  may  have  been  suilicieni  to  occupy  the  interval. 
The  most  important  of  these  was  probably  an  attempt  to  win 
a  reputation  in  the  world  of  non-dramalic  poetry.  Venus  and 
Adonis  was  published  about  April  1593,  and  Lucrtct  about  May 
IS94.  The  poems  were  prfeted  hy  Richard  Field,  in  whom 
Shakcapme  wonld  have  fooed  an  oM  Stnttfetd  acquaintance; 
•ad  each  baa  a  dedlcatioa  to  ncnqr  Wiiotbolcy,  eail  of  Sooth- 
•npton,  a  brilliant  and  accomfdishcd  favourite  of  the  court,  still 
in  his  nonage.  A  possibly  super-subtle  criticism  discerns  an 
increased  warmth  in  the  tone  of  the  btcr  dedicali  n  ,  V  I  h  is 
supposed  to  argue  a  marked  growth  of  intim.icy.  The  Uct  of 
this  intimacy  is  vouched  for  by  the  story  handed  down  from 
Sir  William  Davenant  to  Rowe  (who  published  in  1709  the  Erst 
regular  biography  of  Shakespeare)  that  Southampton  gave 
Shakctpeeie  a  thousand  pounds  "  to  enable  him  to  fo  through 
with  a  purdttae  which  he  heard  he  had  a  mind  tOi.'*  The  date  of 
lUageMnaitylaBOtapedfied,  and  there  u  no  kiMHmpaidiaae  by 
Shakeqwaie  which  can  haw  coat  anything  like  the  aoaa  named. 
The  mention  of  Southampton  leads  naturally  to  the  most 
difficult  problem  which  a  biographer  has  to  handle,  that  of  the 
Sonnets.  But  this  will  be  more  conveniently  taken  up  at  a 
Liter  ix)inl,  and  it  is  only  n«TS5.>»Ty  here  to  put  on  record  the 
probability  that  the  earliest  of  the  sonnets  belong  to  the  period 
now  under  discussion.  There  is  a  surmise,  which  is  not  in  itself 
other  than  plausible,  and  nMcllbas  certainly  been  supported  with 
a  food  deal  of  iaaenioua  ugnMiit,  thai  Shakeapeaie'*  enforced 
kbnn  enabled  hin  to  aiJce  of  tSM  a  IToiidlM^alr,  and  in 
paWtalUr  that  tkotneeaof  n  iMt  to  northern  Italy  may  dearly 
be  seen  fat  the  local  eotooringof  Laenu  as  compared  with  Vtnus 
and  Adonis,  and  In  that  of  the  group  of  plays  which  may  be  dated 
in  or  about  i5g4  and  1505  aa  compared  with  those  that  prtxedeil. 
It  must,  however,  l)c  borne  in  mind  that,  while  Shakespeare 
may  perfectly  wcU,  at  this  or  at  some  earlier  time,  have  voyagiHl 

'  It  ii  most  improbable,  however,  that  the  apologetic  reference  in 
ChKUk'»KM-karf$  Dmm  (DeGcabcr  1399)  rcfen  to  ^'  ' 


to  lulf,  and  poaribi^  Denmaik  and 
there  is  00  dfaect  evidence  to  idy  upon,  and  that  i 

inteinal  evldoice  b  a  dangerouafHide  when  a  writer  of  so  1 
tive  a  temperament  as  that  of  Shakespeare  is  concerned. 

I'rtJin  iliL-  reopening  of  the  theatres  in  the  summer  of  15^4 
or.'.vaidi  i)h.iies  pea  re's  status  is  in  many  ways  clearer.  He  had 
certainly  become  a  leading  member  of  the  (  hau^Lcr-  ^ 
Iain's  company  by  the  following  winter,  when  his  ^JJ^J^ 
namcappearsforthefirstaadonly timeinthetreasurer  csmSm* 
of  tiie  diember^  aooounts  as  one  of  the  lednienu  of  <■<>'• 
for  iMr  peifbnnanoca  t  court;  and  there  is 
to  HHioaa  that  ha  oootiBnad  to  aet  witk 
aadtrrilaiertboiaaiaaaaedateBtotbecloaeofhiacaiiw.  The 
hisuwy  of  the  cMBpaiiy  may  be  briefly  told.  At  the  death  of  the 
lord  <»amberiafai  on  the  12nd  of  July  1596,  it  passed  under  the 
protection  of  his  successor,  George,  and  Lord  Hunsdon,  sad 
once  more  became  "  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  men  "  when  he 
was  appointed  to  that  oSice  on  the  tjth  of'Marcfa  1597  J  ;  n  i  I 
on  his  accession  took  this  company  under  his  patronage  as  grootm 
of  the  chamber,  and  during  the  renuunder  of  Shakespeare's 
connexion  with  the  stage  they  were  "  the  King's  men."  The 
records  of  performances  at  court  show  that  they  were  by  ^  the 
mm  favound  of  the  cooipaaka,  thdr  ncaicrt  tiwala  befa«  the 
company  known  dnifaig  the  nliin  of  EBabetbaa**  the  Admi(■l^l,* 
and  afterwards  as  "  Prince  Henry's  men."  From  the  summer 
of  1594  to  &Iarch  1603  they  appear  10  have  played  aimoii 
continuously  in  London,  as  the  only  provincial  perfonnaacesby 
them  which  are  upon  record  were  during  the  autumn  of  1597, 
li'  II  the  London  theatres  were  for  a  short  time  closed  ow  ing  to 
the  icterference  of  some  of  the  players  in  politics.  They  travcOcd 
agam  during  1603  when  the  pkafllB  waa  hi  London,  and  ditliBC 
at  any  nte  poitiona  of  the  aumaaiB  or  antitmna  el  amift  |cua 
thceaafter.  In  tjM  they  wtnplagrbiig  at  Nowtagun  Butts,  and 
wobahjy  ahe  at  the  Rose  en  Banlnidlt,  and  at  the  Croes  Keys 
m  the  dty.  It  b  natural  to  eappoee  that  bi  later  years  they 
vir-e  !  tho  Tlir.il:r  Lii  Shoreditch,  since  this  was  t!ir  [  r";  *-■  of 
janiLi  liu;ba.gc,  liii:  lather  of  their  priucipji  ai-lur,  Kii.}iard 
Burbage.  The  Theatre  was  pulled  down  in  iSO-H,  and.  after  s 
short  interval  during  which  the  company  may  have  jilaycd  at  the 
Curt.Tin,  also  in  Shorcdiich,  Rich.ird  Hurbagc  and  his  brother 
Cuthbert  rehoused  them  in  the  Globe  on  Baakside,  built  in  ^it 
out  of  the  materials  of  the  Theatre.  Uene  the  profits  e(  iha 
re  divided  between  the  membcia  of  the 
the  oiraeta  of  the  bvlUmi  w  "1 
and  shares  fai  the  bouse  "  were  bdd  in  joint  tenai^  by  Shake- 
speare and  tome  of  his  leading  "  fellows."  About  tfioS  another 
playhouse  became  avail.^ble  for  the  conipi:.;.  in  :.'ir-  "  private* 
or  winter  house  of  the  Black  Friars.  This  was  aL»u  the  property 
of  the  Burbagcs,  but  had  previously  been  leased  to  a  company 
of  boy  playeia.  A  somewhat  similar  arrangemeul  as  to  profits 
was  made. 

Shakespeare  is  reported  by  Aubrey  to  have  been  a  good  aoMi 
but  Adam  in  As  Yen  Likt  il,  and  the  Ghost  in  Hamta  indtoHe 
the  typo  flf  part  which  he  played.  Aa  a  «—»»— howam, 
he  waa  the  malnatay  of  the  company  foratleaataooaelifteai  yeas. 

during  which  Ben  Jonson,  Dekker,  Bcanmont  and  Fletcher,  and 
Toumeur  also  contributed  to  thdr  repertory.  On  an  average 
he  must  have  written  for  them  about  two  plays  a  joar,  altho-jSi 
his  rapidity  of  production  seems  to  have  been  greatc-st  durJig 
the  opening  years  of  the  period.  There  was  also  no  doubt  a  £..«d 
deal  of  rewriting  of  his  own  earlier  work,  and  also  [>crh<ip»,  at 
the  beginning,  of  that  of  othen.  Occasionally  he  may  have 
entered  into  coOaboratioo,  as,  for  example,  at  the  end  of  hn 
careeTf  wbh  Iktdter. 

In  a  worldly  aeaao  ha  daaity  loarUied,  and  abent  1S96,  i 
not  eariier,  he  waa  aM*  to  icaumo  i^tlona  aa  a  mwiijid 

man  ^M•1;  S; r,,if^rd-on-Avon.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show 
whether  hu  lij.J  visited  the  town  in  the  inicrs'al,  or  whether 
he  h.id  brought  his  wife  and  family  to  London.  His  son  Hiinnct 
died  and  was  buried  at  Stratford  in  1596.  During  tbe  last  t<ai 
yean  John  Shakespeare's  affairs  had  remained  unprosperaos. 
He  iocuned  inah  debt,  part^  thiou^  ''^■"■"f  anre^  fc* 
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his  brother  Henry;  and  In  1593  Us  auat  wu  included  in  a  list 
of  rcrusants  dwelling  at  or  near  SUmtfoid-M'AWM.wiih  a  note 
by  the  commissionen  that  in  his  case  the  rum  «IB  bdimwd  to 
M  ttak  icar  of  ^mem  for  debt.  TImw  Is  ao  naaoB  to  doubt 
tiiu  eifdanatios,  or  to  loek  t  leUgious  motive  in 
^fSSt  Jol>»  Shakespeaie's  abstinence  from  charch.  William 
Shakespeare's  purse  must  have  made  a  considerable 
difTerence.  Tbc  prosecutions  for  debt  ceased,  and  in  1597  a 
fff  h.  a  rion  was  brough!  1:1  (  h  laccry  for  the  rcco%'ery  of  Asbics 
from  the  Lamberts.  Like  ihc  last,  it  teems  to  have  been 
without  result.  Another  step  was  taken  to  secure  the  di^iiy 
of  the  family  by  an  ^iptication  in  the  oounc  of  1596  to  the 
hetsids  for  the  coofniiBtioii  of  a  coat  of  ame  said  to  him  been 
inuBtcd  to  Joint  SbakMpeim  ivlifle  he  ms  beBUI  of  Stratford. 
The  bearinp  uttt  «f  ob  e  head  mW*  a  spear  sr  tfedbd  arttnt, 
the  crest  a  falcon  his  wings  displayed  orient  V[f^\Bg  e  spear 
or  steeled  arttnt,  and  the  motto  Non  tans  drold.  The  grant 
was  duly  made,  and  in  iS'iO  there  wa?  a  further  application  for 
leave  to  impoic  the  arms  of  Ardeo,  in  right  oi  Shakespeare's 
mother.  No  use,  however,  of  the  Arden  arms  by  the  Shake- 
rpeares  can  be  tnced>  In  1597  Shakespeare  made  an  important 
purchase  for  £6oofthe  house  and  gardens  of  New  Place  in  Chapel 
Street.  TUs  waa  oae  of  the  Lu^est  houses  in  Stntfoid,  and 
its  ac«;tfiAIoii  an  obvtons  trliuapb  for  the  ez-fioeeher.  Picsmn- 
ably  John  Shakespeare  ended  his  days  in  peace.  A  visitor  to 
his  shop  remembered  him  as  "  a  roerry-cbeckt  old  man  "  always 
ready  to  crack  a  jest  with  his  son.  He  died  in  1601,  and  his  wife 
in  1608,  and  the  Henley  Street  houses  pas-^ed  to  Shakespeare, 
Aubrey  records  that  he  paid  annual  visits  to  SLr.it'unl,  ii.  J  tlirrc 
is  evidence  that  he  kept  in  touch  with  the  life  of  the  place.  The 
Comspondence  of  his  neighbours,  the  Quiiteys,  in  1598  contains 
SBapf»ltcaUoaU»himfor  Akanto  RichaidQidnqrvpean  visit 
to  London,  and  a  ^iietti^  of  possible  iaveslaienU  fee  Un 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford.  In  1602  he  took,  at  a  rent 
of  St.  6d.  a  year,  a  copyhold  cottage  in  Chapel  L4tne,  perhaps 
for  the  ufic  J  !iis  gardener.  In  the  same  year  he  invested 
£3*0  in  the  purcliasc  of  ao  estate  consisting  of  107  acres  in  the 
open  fields  of  Old  Stratford,  together  with  a  farm-house,  garden 
end  orchard,  10  acres  of  pasture  and  common  rights;  and  in 
1605  he  spent  another  £440  in  the  outstanding  term  of  a  lease 
of  certain  great  tithes  in  Stratford  parish,  which  brought  in  an 
income  of  about  £60  a  year. 

Mcnmriiile  London  temaiaed  his  headfliiiiliii  Hen  Malone 
thought  that  he  bed  cvMenee,  mnrleet^eftb  residence  in  South* 
r.»artui  ^^^^  early  as  iso^,  and  as  late  as  1608.  It  is 
^gggf/^  known  that  payments  of  subsidy  were  due  from  him 
SI^Mk  for  1597  and  1548  in  the  parish  of  St  Helen's,  Uishops- 
gate,  and  that  ao  aricar  was  ullimalely  coUccled 
in  the  liberty  of  the  Clink.  He  had  no  doubt  migrated  from 
Bishopsgate  when  the  Globe  upon  Bankside  was  opened  by  the 
Gmmbcrlain's  aMB.  There  is  evidence  that  in  1604  he  "  by," 
temporaiiiy  or  permanently.  In  the  house  of  Christopher 
MooBtJoy,  a  tlie-neler  of  French  extiactioB,  at  the  comer  of 
Silver  Street  and  Monkwell  Street  !n  Cripplegate.  A  recently 
recovered  note  by  Aubrey,  if  it  really  refers  to  Shakespeare 
(which  is  not  ; u  ii  ctrtain),  is  of  value  as  throwing  light  not 
only  upon  his  abode,  but  upon  his  personality.  Aubrey  seems  to 
have  derived  it  from  William  Becston  the  actor,  and  through 
him  from  John  Lacy,  an  actor  of  the  king's  company.  It  is 
na  follmis:  "The  more  to  be  aJji  it.J  qfuod]  he  was  not  a 
compninr-keeper,  lived  in  Shoiedilch,  would  not  he  debaudied, 
it  if  tnvtted  to  court,  he  was  h  peine."  Against  fhls  testimony 
to  the  correctness  of  Shakespeare's  morals  are  to  be  placed  an 
anecdote  of  a  green-room  amour  picked  up  by  a  Middle  Temple 
student  in  1601  and  a  Restore' i  n  indal  which  made  bim  the 
father  by  the  hostess  of  the  Crown  Inn  at  Oxford,  where  he 
bailed  on  his  visits  to  Stratford,  of  Sir  William  Davenant,  who 
was  born  in  February  1606.  His  credit  at  court  is  implied  by 
Ben  Jonson's  references  to  bis  flights  "  that  so  did  lake  Eliza 
and  our  J«nica»"  and  by  stories  of  the  oeurtcsiea  which  passed 
bctneeB  Um  and  EBeabcth  nUk  he  «as  playing  a  kingly  part  in 
e.  «f  the  ofliia  of  Th  Mmry  Wim  tf  WMttr  in 


her  derire  to  see  FalstaH  In  love,  and  of  an  autograph  letter 
written  to  honour  him  by  King  James.  It  was  noticed  with 
some  Mupiise  by  Henry  Chcttk  thai  his ''honied  nine  "dioppcd 
no  "  salle  tear**  to  celebrate  the  death  of  the  queen.  Smith* 

ampton's  patronage  may  have  introduced  him  to  the  brilliant 
circle  that  gathered  round  the  carl  of  Essex,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  or  bis  company  were  held  pcrsonaUy 
responsible  for  the  performance  of  Richard  11 .  at  the  command 
of  some  of  the  follow  li  of  Essex  as  a  prelude  to  the  disastrous 
rising  of  February  icci  i  h?  r^liton  of  the  First  Folio  speak 
also  of  favours  rcccp. rd  ii>  ihc  auihu:  in  his  lifetime  from 
William  Herbert,  carl  of  Pembiokei  and  his  brother  niOip 
Herbeit,  cail  of  Montgomeiy. 

Ho  ippesis  to  have  ben  on  cordial  terms  with  hb  fellows 
of  the  stage.  One  of  them,  Augustine  Phillips,  left  him  a 
small  legacy  in  160-,  in  !  in  his  own  will  he  paid  a 
simitar  compUment  to  Richard  Burbage,  and  to  John 
Heminge  and  Henry  Condell,  who  afterwards  edited  his  plays. 
Ilia  relations  with  Ben  Jonson,  whom  be  is  said  by  Rowe  to  have 
introduced  to  the  world  as  a  playwright,  have  been  much 
canvassed.  Jests  are  prr^rved  which,  even  if  apoctyphal, 
indicate  considerable  in timaqf  between  the  two.  TUsMMt 
Inconsistent  with  occasional  pesssges  of  arms.  The  anonymona 
author  of  n*  JUfyrn  from  Parnmut  (2nd  part;  1602),  for 
example,  makes  Kempe,  the  actor,  allude  to  a  "  purge  "  which 
Shakespeare  gave  Jonson,  in  return  for  his  attack  on  some  of 
his  rivals  in  The  Poftattcr.'  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this 
purge  was  the  description  of  Ajax  and  his  humours  in  Troilus 
and  Crestidii.  Jonson,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  criticism 
incarnate,  did  not  spare  Shakespeare  either  in  his  prologues  or 
in  his  private  c<»iverBatioo  He  told  Drummondof  llawthofMlca 
that  "  ShsksptfT  wnnted  eite."  But  the  veisea  which  he  ooo> 
tffbttted  to  the  Fhest  FoBo  ai«  feneioaa  aMMgh  to  make  all 
amends,  and  in  his  DitcaterUt  (pub.  1641;  written  c.  1634  and 
later),  while  regretting  Shakespeare's  excessive  facility  and  the 
fad  that  hi-  .  firr.  "  fdl  ir.t  i  ihoae  things,  could  not  escape 
laughter,"  he  declares  him  to  have  been  "  honest  and  of  an 
open  and  free  nature,"  and  says  that,  for  his  own  part,  "  1  lov'd 
the  man  and  do  honour  his  memory  (on  this  side  idolatry)  as 
much  as  any."  According  to  the  memoranda-book  (1661-1663) 
of  the  Rev.  John  Ward  (who  became  vicar  of  Stratford  in  166a), 
Jonson  and  Michael  Drayton,  himself  a  Warwickshire  poet,  had 
been  drinking  with  Shakcspewe  when  he  caught  the  lever  of 
wMdi  he  died;  and  Thome*  Fuller  (ifoS-iMi),  whoee  IFerUMn 
was  published  in  i^j,  gives  an  imaginative  description  of  the 
wit  combats,  of  which  many  look  place  between  the  two 
mighty  contemporaries. 

Of  Shakespeare's  literary  reputation  during  his Ufetime there 
IS  ample  evidence.    He  is  probalily  neither  the  "  Wflly  "  of 
Spenser's  Ttari  of  the  Musts,  nor  the  '*  Aetion  "  of  CMt»w* 
his  Colin  Oout's  Come  Honu  Again.    But  from  the  pcxury 
time  of  the  publication  of  Vtnui  and  Ajionit  and 
tmtttt  hooofilic  allttdons  to  his  work  Wth  as  poet 
and  dramatist,  and  often  to  himself  by  name,  come  thick  and 
fast  from  writers  of  every  kind  and  degree.   Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  these  from  the  biographical  point  of  view  are 
contained  in  the  Pjltadu  Tamia,  a  kind  of  literary  handix.>ok 
published  by  Francis  Meres  in  1508;  for  Meres  not  only  extols 
bim  as  "the  most  excellent  in  both  kinds  [i.t.  comedy  and 
tragedy]  for  the  stage,"  and  one  of  "  the  most  passionate  among 
ns  to  bewaile  and  bemoane  the  perpleiities  of  Love,"  but  alio 
tekee  the  trouble  to  give  n  list  of  twdve  plays  alicady  wiltten, 
which  serves  as  a  starting-point  for  sH  modern  ettempit  at  n 
chronological  arrangement  of  his  work.   It  is  moreover  from 
Meres  that  we  first  hear  of  "  his  sugred  Sonnets  among  his 
private  friends."   Two  of  these  sonnets  were  priated  ia  1599 

'  Kempe  (speaking  to  Burbage),  "  Few  of  the  univmity  pen  play* 
well.  Tney  smell  too  much  of  that  wrirerOvid  and  that  writer  hu) 
Metamorpnoois,  .I'  l  i  l"-  '  «>  iinich  of  Prowrnin.i  .ind  JupiiiT 
WJiy  here's  our  frllow  Shakespeare  puts  them  all  down;  ave,  and 
Bcnlon<ontoo  O  that  Hen  JoiWM  is  a  pestilent  (cilow  He  brought 
up  HonKe  giving  the  Poets  a  piB,  but  our  fellow  Shakespeai*  f 
iiwen  Mm  •  puns  that  amde  him  bcny  Us  endit." 
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InavallOHOf  BilcdlllMOaiVaMadkd  Tit  PassumaSe  PUgnm. 
This  wti  ucrRwd  upon  the  tltfe-page  to  Shakespeare,  but  pro- 
bably, so  far  as  most  a!  iis  rnntr-ts  were  concerned,  without 
justification.  The  buLL  of  bhj-kcspcarc's  sonnets  remained 
unpublished  until  i'.c»). 
About  i6to  Shakes[H-are  seems  to  have  left  London,  and 
upon  the  definite  occupation  of  his  house  at  New 
Place,  Stratford.  Here  he  lived  the  life  of  a  retired 
gentleman,  on  friendly  if  satirical  terms  with  the 
ikbot  of  bit  ncixkbouit,  the  Combes,  and  interested 
fa  locd  affdn»  ntcb  tt  ft  biU  for  the  taipnivcineBt  of  the  highwayt 
lb  1611,  or  ft  proposed  enclosure  of  the  open  fields  at  Wekombe 
in  1614,  which  might  affect  his  income  or  his  comfort.  He  had 
bis  garden  with  its  mulbcrry-trce,  and  his  farm  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  His  brothers  Gilbert  and  Richard  were  still 
alive;  the  latter  dud  in  1613.  His  sister  Joan  had  married 
William  Hart,  a  h.ittcr,  and  in  1616  was  dwelling  in  one  of  his 
bouses  in  Hciley  Street.  Of  his  daughters,  the  eldest,  Susanna, 
bid  nanied  in  1607  John  Hall  (d.  1635),  a  phystciftn  of  some  le- 
Tbey  dwtit  in  Stratford,  and  had  one  drfld,  EUaabetb, 
I  Ltify  Barnard  (1608-1670).  The  younger,  Judith, 
married  Tbomas  Quincy,  a  vintner,  also  of  Stratford,  two  months 
before  her  father's  death.  At  Stratford  the  List  few  of  the  plays 
may  have  been  written,  but  it  is  re-isun.iLle  tu  supj-jse  iliut  Shake- 
speare's connexion  with  the  King's  comp.iny  ended  when  the 
Globe  was  burnt  down  during  a  [lerformanrc  of  Jlrnry  VIII .  on 
the  S^th  of  June  lOij.  Certainly  his  retirement  did  not  imply 
an  absolute  break  with  London  life.  In  1613  he  devised  an 
SM^MdiOr  emblem, to  be  pj.n'ed  by  Richard  Burbagc, and  worn 
in  the  tilt  00  Acctsaion  day  by  the  earl  of  Rmtand,  who  bad 
been  one  of  the  oM  dide  of  SonthftBplOB  tad  Emol  In  the 
same  year  he  purchased  for  £140  a  freehold  house  fai  the  BIftdt- 
friars,  near  the  Wardrobe.  This  was  conveyed  to  trustees, 
npp.Trei.tly  in  order  to  bar  the  right  which  his  widow  would 
otherwise  have  had  to  dower.  In  1615  this  purchase  involved 
Sliakespcare  in  a  Liw.s-.jil  for  the  surrender  of  the  title-deeds. 
Richard  Oavies,  a  Gloucestershire  clergyman  of  the  end  of  the 
17th  century,  tepott*  Ibftt  the  poet  "  died  a  papist,"  and  the 
Bt  dcfcma  mam  fttteetkm  than  it  baa  Rodved  from 
There  la  indeed  little  to  eonobonte  it;  for  an 
alleged  "  spiritual  tfitaiiwiit  "of  JohnShakeq)eaK  Isof  aaqwcted 
origin,  and  Daviea's  own  words  suggest  a  late  conversion  rather 
than  an  hereilitary  f;iith.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  little  to 
refute  it  beyond  an  entry  in  the  accounts  of  Stratford  corporation 
for  drink  given  in  1614  to  "  a  preacher  at  the  Ncwc  Place." 

Shakc^warc  made  his  will  on  the  25ih  of  March  1616,  appar- 
ently in  MMBe  haate,  as  the  executed  deed  is  a  draft  with  many 
cntnres  and  interlineations.  There  were  legacies  to 
Ida  dangbter  Judith  Quiney  and  bb  sister  Jmb  ISmH, 
and  remembrances  to  friends  both  in  Warwickshire  and  in 
London;  but  the  real  estate  was  left  to  his  sister  Susanna  Hall 
under  a  strict  entail  which  points  to  a  dcMre  on  the  part  of  the 
testator  to  found  a  family.  Shakcsftcarc's  wife,  for  whom  other 
provision  must  have  been  made,  is  only  mentioned  in  an  inter- 
lineation, by  which  the  "  second  best  bed  with  the  furniture  " 
was  bequeathed  to  her.  Much  nonsense  has  beta  Vlktcn  about 
this,  bat  it  stcna  quite  natural.  The  best  bed  was  an  important 
dnttel.whidi  would  gowitb  the  bouie.  The  caute  was  after  all 
aot  a  large  one.  Attbtcjrii  MtlBMie  of  its  annual  value  aa  £aeo 
or  £.500  a  yeartoundsresaonahteenough,  and  John  Ward^ state- 
ment ih.it  Shakespeare  f[iet.t  {ic-^io  u  year  must  surely  be  an 
exaggeration.  The  sum  [ul.ii  ot  hii  Known  investments  amounts 
to  £960.  Mr  Sidney  Lcc  calculates  that  his  theatrical  income 
must  have  reached  £600  a  year;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
tbb  also  is  not  a  considerable  overestimate.  It  must  be 
icanemherad  that  the  purchasing  value  of  money  in  the  17th 
century  it  gtaenByiepHded  as  having  been  about  ei^t  times 
ila  present  value.  Shakespeare's  laUwit  in  the  "  hoiuri "  vt  the 
Gkbc  and  Blackf  riars  probably  detenolned  OB  hit  death. 

A  month  after  his  will  was  signed,  on  the  J^rrl  of  .\pril  t6i6, 
Sliakcspearc  died,  and  as  a  tithe-owner  was  buried  in  the  chancel 


tbegnmhaabeeaaaitBedbiylocdtaMHiiootohisowBpea.  A 

more  dahorate  monument,  with  a  host  by  the  sculptor  Genid 

Johnson,  wvi=,  in  due  co-jrso  set  up  on  the  chancel  wall.       _  _ 
Anne  Sh.1Le5pe.1re  fuUuwed  her  husband  on  the  6th 
of  Auiruii  The  family  was  never  founded.  Shake- 

speare's grand-daughter,  Elizabeth  Hall,  made  two  rhil>tl#^ 
marriages,  the  first  with  Thomas  Nash  of  Stratford,  the  secood 
with  John,  afterwards  Sir  John,  Barnard  of  Abington  Manor, 
Morthants.  His  daughter  Judith  Quincy  had  three 
el  whom  had  died  unmankd  by  ifiijo.  There 
BO  "dtiect  detcendanta  of  Sbtltnpeate  In  ^dstence  after  Ijdy 
Bamaid's  death  in  1670.  Those  of  his  sister,  Joan  Hart,  could 
however  still  be  traced  in  1864.  On  Lady  Barnard's  death  the 
Henley  Street  houses  passed  to  the  Harts,  in  whose  family  they 
remained  until  1S06.  They  were  then  sold,  and  in  1S46  were 
bought  for  the  public.  They  arc  now  held  with  Anne  Hathawi)  'j 
Cottage  at  Sholtcry  as  the  Birthplace  Trtist.  Lady  Bamani 
had  dhvoaed  of  the  BiackMars  bouse.  The  rest  of  the  property 
waa  aold  uadar  the  tana  of  her  will,  and  New  Place 
lint  to  the  Ctopltts  «Ao  icboOt  it,  BBd  dMB  to  the  KcT. 
GastreD,  who  palled  it  down  in  1759.  The  site  now  forms  a  pobBc 
recreation-ground,  and  hard  by  b  a  memorial  buildinc  with  a 
theatre  in  which  performances  of  Shakespeare's  plays  are  gr^xn 
annually  in  .^pril,  Both  the  Memorial  and  the  Birthplace  contain 
museums,  in  whieh  beMjks,  dijcunicnts  and  portraits  of 
Shakespearian  interest,  together  with  relics  of  greater  or  less 
authenticity,  are  stored. 

No  letter  or  other  writing  in  Shakespeare's  hand  can  be  proved 
to  eiilt,  with  the  exception  of  three  signatures  upon  ilia  wfll, 
one  vpoB  a  dmoaitioa  (May  11,  s6i»)  in  a  laasidt  with  wkiib 
be  wat  lemotcly  ooBcemed,  and  two  upon  deeds  (MardI  to  aad 
II,  1613)  in  connexion  with  the  purchase  of  his  Bl.-rl  friirs  hou^e 
A  copy  of  Florio's  translation  of  Montaigne  (1603)  in  ihe  Bntish 
Museum,  a  copy  of  the  Aldine  edition  of  Ovid's  Metcmorpksiei 
(1502)  in  the  Bodleian,  and  a  copy  of  the  1613  edition  of  Sir 
Thomas  North's  translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives  of  the  SoiU 
Gruians  and  Romaines  in  the  Greenock  Library,  have  all  been 
put  forward  trith  some  plausibility  as  bearing  his  autograph 
name  or  biitlali,  aBd,  in  tlM  tbiid  caae,  a  margtnal  note  by  hiBk 
A  passage  in  the  naanta^  of  the  play  of  5<rfl«MtrJr«rt  hit 
been  ascribed  to  him  {vide  infra),  and,  if  the  play  ia  his,  night 
be  in  his  handwriting.  Aubrey  records  that  he  was  "  a  hand- 
some,  well  shap't  man,"  and  the  lantfncss  attributed  to  hiia 
by  some  writers  has  its  ori^m  o:ily  in  a  too  literal  interi>retation 
of  certain  references  to  spiritual  dis-iliilit ies  in  the  SonMtts. 

A  collection  of  Mr  WiUiam  Shake sficare's  Comedies,  Bultria 
and  Tragcditi  was  printed  at  the  press  of  William 
Jasgaxd,  and  issued  by  a  group  of  booksellers  in  i6aj. 
TWft  mluaie  b  known  as  the  First  Folio,  b  baa 
dedicationa  to  the  earis  of  PemhMko  aad  MoBttooKiy,  aad  to 
"  the  great  Variety  of  Readers,"  both  of  wfaidi  ate  signed  by 
two  of  Shakespeare's  "  fellows  "  at  the  Globe,  John  Hcm.ir.ge 
and  Henry  Condell,  and  commendatory  verses  by  Ben  Jonson, 
Hugh  Holland,  Ixonard  Diggcs  and  an  ur.identitk-d  L  M. 
The  Droeshout  engraving  forms  part  of  the  title-page.  The 
contents  indude,  with  (be  exception  of  PericUs,  all  of  the  thirty- 
seven  pbys  now  ordinarily  printed  in  editions  of  Sbihtupranr's 
works.  Of  these  eighteen  were  here  published  for  the  Cllt  I ' 

The  other  eighteen  had  alieadiy 
edilioBS,  known  as  the  Quaitot. 

The  following  list  gives  the  d;itc  of  the  Fir<;t  Quarto  of  each 
such  play,  and  also  \hul  of  any  later  Quarto  which  didcS 

material^  ton  the  First. 

The  Quarto  Editions. 
Titus  Afldroni<tu  (t^j^). 


3  Henry  VI.  1594 
iHemy  VI.  (1595). 
Kieharill.  (tS97.  iteS). 
RUhard  ///.  (IS97>- 
Romto  and  Jnhet  (1507,  IS99)- 
I^'t  Labour' t  Lost  (isM. 
I  Henry  IV.  (1598). 
3  HenrjJV.  (iteojb 


(1600) 

n»  MerdmU  af  Vemkt  (lCeai>, 
Miuk  Ado  Abemt  NoUm  ' 
The  Uerry  Wtms  af  HM 

(1602). 
Hamlet  (1603.  1604). 
Kimt  Lear  (1608). 
TnSku  Md  Cnmdt  (1609). 

"  -  oaat). 
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Entries  in  the  RtfisUr  oT  copyrighu  kept  by  the  Company 
of  St.iiiontre  indioate  thit  editions  of  As  You  Like  It  and 
Anlkony  and  CUo^tra  were  contcmplatttl  bat  not  published  in 
t^oo.and  i6oS  rcs]>ictivcly. 

The  Quartos  dirfer  very  much  in  character.  Some  of  them 
contain  texts  which  are  practicall/  Identical  with  thaw  of 
the  Finl  Folio;  othen  •bow  vnriMiooifo  noteiuil  m  to  tagBett 
that  Mm*  fcviaao,  cither  by  n viftiog  or  by  ilionefliat  for  Mfe 
purpose?,  took  piece.  Aaaoaftt  the  btter  aie  a*  3  H*my  VI., 
Rkhard  ///.,  Romto  and  JmHtt,  T*<  Iferry  Whet  vf  Windsor, 
HdtnUl  anil  /vci.;  l-e<::r.  Many  sfliilars  JouJit  whether  the 
fhurto  versions  of  J,  3  I{ rr.ry  I'/.,  whic  h  apptare'i!  under  the  titles 
ot  Til/:  l-  irst  Per!  of  lh(  Contortion  !vtj.ixt  lltr  I-lTo  f.Tn:i>us  Houses 
e/  York  and  LatuasUr  and  I  ke  Tiuc  Tragtdy  cj  Rkkard  Duke 
ef  York,  are  Shakespeare's  work  at  all.  It  seems  clear  that  the 
QuMtoe  of  Tkt  TroubUscme  Stitit «/  -fokn  King  ef  En  7>b/  ( 1 59 ' ) 
udJtt  TMUKi  of  A  5Arf»(tS04)i  although  treated  for  copyright 
ptttpom  aiMeatkoL with  the^^yiot  KinJpkinMd  Tht  Taming 
•/lfo5Ar»»,  which  he  fovwled  upon  then,  ate  not  htt.  The  Pint 
Quartos  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Henry  V.,  Tke  Merry  Wivei  of 
Windsor,  and  Hamlet  seem  to  be  mainly  baaed,  not  upon  written 
texts  of  the  rl  iys.  ''"t  uprjn  versions  l.irKely  made  up  out  of 
shorthand  rtotea  taken  at  the  theatre  by  the  agents  of  a  piratical 
bookseller.  A  similar  desire  to  exploit  the  rnmmcrcial  value 
of  Shakespeare's  rcpulation  probably  led  to  the  appearance  of 
his  name  or  initials  upon  the  tille-pagca  of  Locrine  (1595), 
Sk  Jolm  OUasUe  (1600).  Thomas  Lord  Cnmmtti  (itioa),  Tkt 
tmStn  fnHgal  (ites).  TAe  PmiUm  (1607),  A  Y«rkskire 
Tntdy  (1608),  and  FmdUt  (160^.  It  k  aot  fikdy  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  !ut  three  acts  of  Ptiidet,  he  wrote  any  pnn 
of  these  plav<.,  vunc  of  which  were  not  even  produced  by  his 
company.  1  hoy  vcre  not  included  iM  ihc  First  I'ulio  u{  16:3.  nor 
in  .1  rejirlnt  of  it  in  j,  known  as  the  Second  Folio;  but  all 
seven  were  appended  to  the  seeond  h.wc  (1664)  of  the  Third 
Folio  (J663),  and  to  the  Fourth  Folio  of  Shakespi  ire  is 

mined  as  joint  author  with  John  Fletcher  on  the  title  page  of 
TktTKoNoUe  KiRim<n(i634),andwithW0IIamRo\vUy  or.  that 
of  n$  Birth  ^  kttrli*  ((66a);  there  is  no  fcaaen  for  rcjcaing 
the  Conner  atcription  or  for  accepting  the  latter.  Late  entries 
In  the  Stationers'  Register  assign  to  him  Cardenio  (with  Fletcher), 
Hcv.ry  I.  and  Henry  II.  (both  with  Robert  Davenport),  King 
Slrplioi,  Dtite  iluv,phri'\,  .nnd  Ifh-.i  r.ru!  Icr.'.hc;  but  none  uf 
these  ji'.ivs  is  niiw  extant.  Mo:!(  rn  ron;<e;ure  has  atlempfc  ! 
to  trace  his  hand  in  o'.hor  plays,  of  v,hirh  .irirn  of  Fi~cr'lu^.>r. 
(1593),  Edward  ill.  (1506).  Muitdirrui  (1598),  and  Tiic  Mrrry 
Peril  of  Edmonton  (160S)  are  the  most  ir..portant,  it  is  q  iiic 
possible  that  he  may  h?^rp  had  a  share  to  Edward  III.  A  play 
OD  Sit  TImimv  Mwe,  which  has  been  banded  down  in  manu- 
script, contains  ft  number  of  passages,  inteipolated  in  various 
handwritings,  to  meet  icquiicments  of  the  oeitnv;  and  there 
arc  iho>e  who  a  si>;n  one  of  these  (ii.  4,  1-171)  to  Shahfiprarc. 

Unfwrtuiiately  the  First  Folio  does  not  give  the  date*  at  which 
tin  plays  cont,,incd  in  it  were  writtrn  or  produced;  .nid  the 
endeavour  to  supply  this  deikiency  has  been  one  ul  the 
m.ain  prcocciip;;iiijr)",  of  more  than  n  ccnt'.iry  of  Shake- 
q)earian  scholarship,  since  the  pioneer  essay  of  Edmund  Malonc 
in  Ilis  it*  AlUmpt  to  Ascertain  the  Order  in  which  the  Plays  of 
SMt$pttn  warn  WnOm  (177a}.  The  investigation  i>  not  a 
men  pk«  of  bsmn  aotiqnariMiliil,  for  on  It  depewb  the 
possibility  of  appreciating  the  work  of  the  world's  greatest  poet, 
not  as  if  it  were  a-j  articulated  whole  like  a  philosophical  system, 
but  in  its  true  aspect  as  the  reilex  of  a  vii  il  and  constantly 
devclopinR  personality.  A  ¥taT;irig-pui:,l  ii  aJlorded  by  the 
dates  of  the  Quartos  and  the  cn'rics  in  the  Stationers'  Ref^ster 
which  refer  to  thcro,  and  by  the  list  of  plays  already  incxiitence 
in  I  sgS  which  is  inserted  by  Francis  Mercs  in  his  Palladis  Tamia 
of  that  year,  and  which,  white  not  necessarily  exhaitftive  of 
Shakespeare's  prc'i 598  writing,  indttdes  Tke  Tvo  Cmi'.- <>■.,•  n  of 
VerMO,  Tkt  Cmtiy  Bmn^  Lim't  la^'t  iMt,  A  Mid- 
NigWs  Drtam.  The  tferekant  €f  Venke,  Rkkard  It.. 
Ri.'!:  :r,>  1(J  ,  JTx-.ry  IV.,  K:r..:  John,  TiJus  Andronieus  and 
Romta  iitul  Juiitt,  as  wcU  as  a  mysterious  Lose't  Labmr't  Won, 


which  has  been  coniectur,\Ily  identified  with  several  plays, 
but  most  pLmsiliiy  with  Tlir  Timing  of  the  Shrew.  There  is  a 
mass  of  supplementary  evidence,  drawn  partly  from  dcfmite 
notices  in  other  writinqs  or  in  diaries,  letters,  account-books,  and 
similar  records,  p.irtly  from  allusions  to  contcmpofsry  peiSOOS 
and  events  in  the  plays  themselves,  partly  from  parallels  of 
thought  ud  espccasioa  bclwceo  each  play  «nd  those  nesr  to  it 
in  point  of  time,  and  partly  from  considentioBS  of  stvie,  fndud* 
ing  the  ae^adkd  metrical  tests,  which  depend  upon  an  analysis 
of  Shakespeare's  varying  feeling  for  rhythm  at  different  stages 
of  his  career.  The  total  result  is  certainly  not  a  dem.instr.-.lion, 
Init  in  the  logical  sense  an  hyjwthcsis  which  serves  to  colligate 
the  facts  and  is  cor.vistcnt  v.'nh  itself  nod  vitil  the  known  evCDtS 
c*f  Shakespeare's  external  life. 

The  following  table,  which  is  an  attempt  to  anramethoorigtaal 
dates  of  production  of  the  plaj's  without  regard  to 
rcNnsions,  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representing  the 
resulu  of  recent  scholambiik  It  i»  Inuned  on  the  ainunption 
that,  as  indeed  Jotm  Ward  tells  us  wss  the  esse,  Shakespeare 
ordinarily  wrote  two  plays  a  year;  !«:f  ft  will  he  cnderstc  d 
that  neither  the  order  in  which  the  piaj-s  arc  given  nor  the 
distrii  itir  n  of  them  ovCT  tho  ycua  htys  chim  to  note  than 
approxixoale  accuracy. 

Cknnelaty    Ikt  Playe. 


•59«- 

(l.  S)  The  Conlention  of  York  and 
Lantojter  (2,iUt»y  VI.). 


(3)  I  Henry 
(Tfic  thcatrrs  \>cre  rlov-i!  for  ri -  t 

and  plague  fr>ni  Juiu  lu  the  end 
of  Osoonber.) 


M 


C4)  Richard  J 

(«)  Edward  III.  (part  only). 
(6/  The  Comedy  of  Errori. 
(The  theatre*  were  closed  for 
plague  fnwn  the  besinfung  of 
Febnisfytotheeridoi  Deocmher.) 
IV14- 

(7}  Tiluf  Ar.Jrctr.ciis. 

(The  theatres  were  closed  for 
ague  during  Febrasiy  ami 

larch.) 

(8)  Taming  of  the  Shrm, 

(9)  Lot^'l  Labour's  LtoU 
(loj  Romeo  and  Juliet, 

1595- 

(ri).-l    Mirliummcr  Nt'fftt's 

(la)  TkerwoCftilUrr.tnof  Verona, 
iiji  Kint  Jokn. 

I  ke  Mmkant  tf  V«iA*. 

>597. 

(The  theatre*  were  clo«ed  for 
mi'dcmcanour  from  the  end  of 

lul  v  I  t  tJctoberO 

(16)  I  Henry  IV. 

(17)  2  Henry 

(18)  MmSk  AdaAbnd  MAn«. 

1599< 
do)  ITenrj  V, 
(20)  JuUnt 

A  mei*  detdlcd  account  of  the  individual  p\»yi  may  now 
be  attempted.  The  Cgniea  hese  picfized  correspond  to  those 
in  the  uhle  above. 

!,  2.  Th  -  relation  of  The  Contention  of  York  and  Lancaster 
to  J,  t  n<i:ry  VI.  and  the  extent  of  Shakespeare's  responsibility 
for  either  or  I'-tlh  works  have  long  hccn  fufijecis  of 
rcntrovtriy.  The  extremes  of  criliral  opiaiua  .irc  to 
b<  found  in  a  theory  which  regards  Shakespeare  as  the 
sole  author  of  «,  3  Henry  VI.  and  The  Contention  as  a  shoiit  ncd 
and  piratical  version  of  the  original  pla>-s,  and  in  a  theory  which 
regards  TAie  Contention  as  written  in  cdlaboiation  by  Marlowe, 
Cxaaw  and  possibly  Pcele,  and  a»  3  H«iwy  W,  ■»  *  WvWon  of 


1600. 

(11)  The  Merry  W net  aJWindiar, 
(ii)As  You  Like  IL 
i6di. 

1602. 

i'25'i  Tr.Hiiii  and  Creisida. 
(a6j  AU't  WeU  that  Ends  WeO. 
1603. 

(The  theatres  wrrf  closed  on 
Elizabeth's  dca' h  in  M.irch,  and 
remained  clowd  lor  plague 
Ihroqghont  the  year.) 

1604. 

f.iy)  ITtasnraJarMwatm* 

(ad;  OthtUo. 

160& 

(31)  AnOmyand  CtofslfO. 
(3s)  Ctrklamut. 

1607. 

(33)  Timen   </  AAtn$  (Ufr 

finished). 

160S. 

(34)  Pericles  (part  ooly). 
1609. 

(35)  Crmhfline. 

If!  10 

(36)  The  Winter  s  Tale, 
161 1. 

<37)  Tie  TemftU. 

l6tX. 

■  • 

1613. 

(3S)  Tke  TiBO  NaUe  Kinsmen 
(m)  SSuy  Fulfil  (put  only). 


CompMl' 

than. 
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SHAKESPEARE 


The  CohUhIIoh  wTitten,  abo  In  collaboration,  by  Mailowe  wid 
Shakespeare.  A  compari^jn  ol  the  two  texts  ktvct  it  bardly 
pOMible  to  doubt  tbat  the  difiemices  between  them  are  to  b« 
expUIned  by  levyoB  rather  tbaa  by  piracy;  but  the  qunlion 
of  authorship  is  more  difTicult.  Greene's  parody,  in  the  "  Shake- 
scene  "  passage  of  his  Croats-worth  of  Wit  (1593),  of  a  line  which 
occurs  iKiih  iii  The  ConUnlion  and  in  s  Henry  VI.,  while  it  dearly 
8U)^jji-^ts  Shakis[)o.irc-'s  connexion  with  the  plays,  is  evidence 
ntiihir  for  nor  .igainst  ihc  participation  of  other  men,  and  no 
sufficient  criterion  exists  for  distinguishing  between  Shakespeare's 
earUeat  writing  and  that  of  possible  cotlabocaton  eo  giounds  of 
Style.  But  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  betmen  the  reviser's 
nmfc  In  s,  3  B«nry  VI.  «nd  on  the  one  hand  Rkhui  III.  or 

Mthe  other  the  orinfaiel  neUff  el  Tkt  rtttfnttitn  which  the 
lev&er  fellows  and  tUberates  seeiie  by  scene.  It  is  diflknlt  to 

os*'Kn  to  any  one  cxctpt  Shalccspic.irc  the  humour  of  the  Jack 
Cade  scenes,  the  whulc  substance  of  which  is  in  Tkc  Cenknlion 
as  well  as  in  Henry  VI.  Views  which  exclude  Shakespeare  alto- 
gether way  bt  left  out  of  account.  Henry  V!.  is  not  in  Mercs's 
list  of  I'.ih  pl:()s,  l)ut  its  indusion  in  the  First  Folio  is  an  almost 
certain  ground  for  assigning  to  him  s<jmc  sh.irc,  if  only  as  reviser, 
in  the  completed  work. 

Sk  AveqratBubrpnblemisaffordedby  i  Henry  F/.,endheR 
also  it  is  natnnl,  in  the  alvence  of  tumble  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  to  hold  by  Shakespeare's  wbstantial  responsibility 
for  the  play  as  ft  stands.  It  is  quite  possible  that  It  also  may  be 
a  revised  vrrslon,  .ihhgugh  in  this  cast  no  earlier  version  exists; 
and  if  so  the  T.ilbol  scenes  (iv.  2-7)  anr!  pcrhajis  nlso  the  Temple 
Gardens  scene  (ii.  4),  which  arc  distinguished  hy  certain  qualities 
of  style  from  the  rc»t  of  the  play,  may  date  from  the  period  of 
revision.  Thomas  Nash  refers  to  the  representation  of  Talbot 
on  the  stage  in  his  Pierce  Peniiesse,  his  Supplication  U>  the  Divell 
(1593),  and  it  b  probable  that  i  Henry  VI.  is  to  be  identified 
with  the  **  Hai^  the  vj."  recorded  in  Henslowe's  Diary  to  have 
been  acted  as  a  new  play  by  Lord  Stxange's  me»t  probably  at 
the  Rose,  on  the  3rd  of  Much  1593.  If  so,  it  is  a  reasonable 
conjecture  that  the  two  parts  of  The  Contention  were  originally 
wriiten  at  s^^nfc  date  before  the  beginning  of  Ifcnslowe's  record 
in  tliL'  previous  February,  and  were  revised  m  as  to  fall  into  a 
scriei.  with  i  Henry  17.  in  the  latter  end  of  IS9^- 

4.  The  series  as  revised  caa  only  be  intended  to  lead  directly 
up  to  Richard  III.,  and  this  relationship,  together  with  its  style 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  plays  belonging  to  the  autumn 
of  1594.  suggest  the  short  winter  season  of  ii9;-i59i  as  the  most 
likely  time  lor  the  peoductieo  of  iiicAwirf///.  There  b  a  difficulty 
tn  that  It  Is  not  hiduded  bi  Hemlowc'll  litt  of  the  plays  acted  by 
Lord  St  range's  men  during  that  season.  But  it  may  quite  well 
have  been  jiroduccd  by  the  only  other  company  which  appeared 
at  court  during  the  Christmas  fe-stivitirt,  Lord  Pembroke's. 
The  mere  fact  that  Shake-spearc  wrote  a  play,  or  more  than  one 
play,  for  Lord  Strangc"s  men  during  I5gj-I5g4  does  not  prove 
that  he  never  wrote  for  any  other  company  during  the  same 
period;  and  indeed  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  guess-work  as  to 
the  relations  between  Stcsnfc's  sod  Pembroke's  men.  The  latter 
•KOOt  known  to  have  eiistod  before  1592,  and  many  diHwiiltifs 
would  be  solved  by  the  assumption  that  they  originated  out  of 
a  dtvisSon  of  Strnngc's,  wboM  numbets,  nnce  their  amalgamation 
with  the  Admir.il'f.,  may  have  been  loo  much  inflated  to  enable 
Ihcm  to  undert.-\kc  as  a  whole  the  summer  tour  of  that  year. 
If  so,  Pembroke's  probably  took  oser  the  Htnry  VI.  sene-5  of 
plays,  since  The  ConUntiou,  or  at  le-ast  the  True  Tragedy,  was 
published  as  performed  by  them,  and  completed  It  with  Richard 
III.  on  their  return  to  London  at  Christmas.  It  will  be  neceaaary 
to  rctura  to  this  theory  in  connexion  with  the  discusaion  of 
TUua  Andrtmau  and  Tht  TamiKg  ^  Shrem,  The  piioc^ 
hiatoifcal aoHice lot  Htmj  VI.  wisBdwud  KaO^  Tkt  Umum  •/ 
Hks  NMe  ami  JllusUe  PamUies  of  Lamatkr  and  Ytrk  {tSA>),  and 
for  Riehati  III.,  as  for  all  Shakespeare's  later  historical  plays, 
the  second  edition  (1587)  of  Raphael  IlcUnshcd's  Chrcni<lrs  of 
England,  Scotland  and  IrcljnJ  ( 1 577).  An  earlier  play,  The  True 

7  rjivjy  of  Richard  the  1  hirj  f '  s94>»  icemi  to  bwo  Contributed 
little  if  aaythiof  to  Richard  III. 


B.  Many  scbdan  think  that  at  any  rate  the  grater  pait  ef  the 
first  two  acts  of  Eimtri  III.,  containing  the  stocy  of  SdwnidV 
wooing  of  the  ciwmtiM  «f  Satiabutv,  ms  bjf  Shakapenie;  hm^ 
if  lo,  it  ts  to  about  Ifae  thne  of  JNeihard  l/f .  that  the  style  el 

his  contribution  seems  to  belong.  The  play  was  entered  in  the 
Stationers'  Retister  on  December  i,  15*5.  Tiie  Shal.csprarian 
scenes  arc  bascd  on  the  46th  Novel  in  William  Payntcr's  PJaa 
cf  Pleasure  (1566).  The  Unc,  "  Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse 
than  weeds  "  (ii.  1.  451),  is  repeated  \erbjiim  in  the  94th  sonnet. 

&  To  the  winter  season  of  1 592-1  $Qj  may  also  be  ft^frril 
with  fair  probability  Shakespeare's  first  czprtinxBtal  ramt>|p. 
The  Cpmedy  •/  Errors,  and  ii  bis  writing  at  one  and  tht  aaaa 
time  for  Pembioke's  and  (or  another  comptt^  ii  not  rtgaidcd  as 
hcyood  the  bounds  of  conjecture,  it  becomes  tempting  to  identify 
this  with  "the  gelyous .  eomodey "  produced,  probably  by 
Strangc's  men,  for  Henslowe  as  a  new  play  on  January  5.  i  50^. 
Tlie  play  contains  a  reference  to  the  wars  of  sucret^ion  in  France 
which  would  fit  any  date  from  1589  to  1594.  The  ple.t  is  taken 
from  ihc  Mcnatckmi,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  from  the  Amphitruo 
of  Plaulus.  William  Warner's  translation  of  the  Menaethm 
was  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Rrgisler  on  June  10,  1594.  A 
performance  of  The  Comedy  of  Errors  by  "a  company  oif  base 
and  oonunen  fellows"  (including  Sbakogwate?)  is  rentded  In 
fbe  Gnto  G^jerwas  as  tahing  plsce  bi  Gtay%  Inn  hall  en 
December  a8, 1594. 

7.  Titus  Androniius  is  another  play  in  which  many  scholars 
have  refusf  1  *  cc  the  hand  of  Shakespeare,  but  the  double 
testimony  01  its  melusion  in  Mercs's  \iu  aad  in  the  Firsi  Folio 
makes  it  unreasonable  to  deny  him  some  part  in  it.  This  rr?y, 
however,  only  have  been  the  part  of  a  reviser,  working,  like  the 
reviser  of  The  Contention,  upon  the  dialogue  rather  than  the 
structure  of  a  crude  tragedy  of  the  school  of  Kyd.  In  fact  « 
stage  tndUlon  is  reported  by  Edward  Ravenscroft,  n  htt 
i7th-centuiy  adapter  of  the  play,  to  the  eSect  that  Shahcqwwe 
did  nottOfethangivenfew**inaatcr4onchet"tDtlie  wwAots 
"  private  author."  The  play  was  entered  in  the  Stationers' 
Register  on  February  6,  1594,  and  was  pubUshed  in  the  same 
year  with  a  title-page  setting  out  that  it  had  boon  acted  by  ihe 
companies  of  Lords  Derby  (».#.  Strange,  who  had  succeeded  '.a 
his  father's  title  on  September  35,  ijgj),  Pembroke  and  Sl.sij  x. 
It  is  natural  to  take  this  list  as  indicating  the  order  in  which  the 
three  companies  named  had  to  do  with  it,  but  it  is  probable  that 
only  Suaaea's  bsd  played  Shakeepcare's  version.  Henslowe  s^ 
com  thn  ptodnctlon  by  this  *«*'f«'y  of  Tit»s  and  Andrmthm 
as  n  new  {day  on  January  23,  1594,  only  a  few  days  bclen 
the  theatres  were  diised  by  plague.  Fbr  the  purposes  of  Heih 
slowc's  financial  arrangements  with  the  company  a  rc\\T!ttea 
play  may  have  been  classed  as  new.  Two  years  earlier  he  had 
appended  the  same  description  to  a  play  of  Tiiius  end  Vrspocia, 
produced  by  Strangc's  men  on  April  ri,  1591.  At  first  sight  the 
title  suggests  a  piece  foundcil  on  the  lives  of  the  emperor  Titia 
and  Vespasian,  but  the  idenliticaiion  of  the  play  with  an  ear^ 
version  of  Titus  Andronicus  is  justified  by  the  existence  of  a  rou^ 
German  adaptatioo«  which  foUows  the  general  outlines  of  Shal^ 
^Mate's  play,  but  In  whicfa  one  of  the  sens  of  Titus  is  named 
VciqtaAn  faitead  of  Liidus.  The  ultimate  aooneol  the  plot  ii 
ttnfaiown.  It  cannot  be  traced  in  any  of  the  Bysantlnechroimeis. 

Slranpj's  .th  seem  to  have  been  still  playing  Tilus  in  Jj-,-i-y 
iSOj.  ami  li  was  probably  not  tinnsfcrrcd  to  Prmbrokc's  ur.tJ  the 
companies  were  driven  from  London  by  the  pl.iguc  of  ih^t  jc  .r. 
Pembroitc's  are  known  from  a  letter  of  Ifcnslowe's  to  h.ivc  be^  a 
ruined  by  .^ugust,  and  it  is  to  be  susfRXtcd  that  Su.ssev'?.,  nl^ 
appeared  in  London  for  the  first  time  at  the  Christmas  of  1  sq 
acquired  their  stock  otplaytandtiaaafeind  these  to  the  Chambcrx 
Iain's  men,  when  the  companita  wttt  again  itoonstituied  in  the 
summer  of  iS94.  Hat  levfrion  e(  Htas  m<  Kas^etiss  iMo 
Titus  Andronicus  by  Shakespeare  may  have  been  accoopBdHd 
in  the  interval  between  these  two  transactions.  The  Ouaber^ 
Iain's  men  were  apparently  p!aying  .InJronscus  in  June 
stock  of  Pembroke's  men  probably  included,  as  well  as  2  Uus 
and  Vespasii:n,  both  Hrtiry  VI.  and  Richard  U/f  wUdinks 
thus  psHed  to  the  ChambcxUiin's  company. 
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&  lnt]iettBeimy«aaiHolMU)ri]ioMqi;A«dwi)ldphyaf 

Tht  Taming  of  A  Shrtw.  This,  which  can  be  traced  back  as  far 
as  1580,  was  published  as  acted  by  Pembroke's  men  in  1594. 
In  June  of  that  year  it  was  l-  i:  ;:'  -  ted  by  the  Chamberlain's, 
but.  more  probably  in  the  rcvistvi  vcnjon  by  Shakespeare,  which 
B«-ars  the  slig!iil>  al.v.cd  title  of  The  Taming  of  Tht  Shrew. 
This  is  a  much  more  free  adaptation  of  its  original  than  had  been 
attempted  in  the  case  of  Anry  VI.,  and  the  Warwickshire 
aUiuiaM  in  the  Indactioa  m  noUworthy.  Some  critki  liave 
donbled  wlietlierShakapeuwwaa  the  tok  author  ol  ThtSknw, 
and  others  have  assigned  hSm  a  ahare  in  A  Shm,  but  neither 
theory  has  any  very  substantial  foundation,  llie  origins  of 
the  pisy,  'vM  li  ■'i  To  be  classed  as  a  farce  rather  than  a  comedy, 
are  to  1  lur.  ]  ultimately  in  widely  distributed  folk-talcs,  and 
more  i  t  <  'l  itcly  in  Ariosto's  /  SupposUi  (1509)  as  tmnslatcd 
in  George  Gascoigne's  The  Supposes  (1566).  It  may  have  been 
Shakespeare's  first  task  for  the  newly  established  Chamberlain's 
conpaiqr  of  1594  to  furbish  up  the  old  iaicc.  Tbeoceforward 
tbcK  b  BO  MMon  to  tUnk  thai  ba  am  vnote  lor  aagr  «tber 
coQipaajr* 

It^t  Labtm't  IM  haa  often  beM  iccardad  as  the  fifst 

of  '-'hakespeare's  plays,  and  has  sometimes  been  placed  as  early 
as  1  sS^.  There  is,  however,  no  proof  that  Shakespeare  was 
writing  before  1592  or  thereabouts.  The  characters  of  Levc's 
lAsbeur's  Lost  are  evidently  suggested  by  Henry  of  Navarre, 
his  followers  Biron  and  Longavtlle,  and  the  Catholic  League 
leader,  the  due  de  Maine.  These  personages  woidd  have  been 
familiar  at  any  time  from  1585  onwards.  The  absence  of  the 
pUy  from  tbeUaUin  Henibwe'a/Mafydoeanat  leave  it  impoaiible 
that  it  aboold  have  fwceeded  the  facnatioaatthe  Chambeilaui^b 
company,  but  certainly  renden  this  less  likely;  and  Its  tyrk 
character  perhaps  justifies  its  being  grouped  with  the  series  of 
plays  that  began  in  the  autumn  of  1594.  No  entry  of  the  play 
is  found  in  the  Slationets'K^sti/cr,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  present  l  irst  Q'J-'^'^o  of  '59**  not  really  the  first  edition. 
The  title-page  professes  to  give  the  play  as  it  was  "  cortectetl  and 
augmented  "  for  the  Christmas  either  of  1597  or  of  1598.  It 
was  again  revived  for  that  of  1604.  No  literary  source  is  known 
(or  its  incidents. 

Ml  MmenmiJiiUtf  which  was  published  in  tm  iS  played 
by  Lord  Hunsdon^  men,  was  probably  produced  aomewnat 

before  A  MiJsummer  Xi^jlit's  Droim,  as  its  incidents  seem  to 
have  suggested  the  parody  of  the  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  interlude. 
An  attempt  to  date  it  in  1501  is  hardly  justified  by  the  Nurse's 
references  to  an  earthquake  eleven  years  before  and  the  fact 
th.it  there  was  a  real  earthquake  in  I^ndon  in  1580.  The  text 
seems  to  have  been  paitly  revised  before  the  issue  of  the  Second 
Quarto  in  1999.  Hiere  had  been  an  earlier  play  on  the  subjrc  t , 
bat  the  fmincdiata  aoinca  «ed  by  Shakopean  waa  Artbuc 
Brooked  narrative  poem  JtowMt  asid        (i  $61). 

11.  A  Midsummer  Sight's  Dream,  with  its  mosque-like  scenes 
of  fairydom  and  the  epithalamium  at  its  close,  has  all  the  air 
of  having  been  written  less  for  the  public  Stage  than  for  some 
courtly  wciJding;  and  the  compHmcnt  paid  by  Oberon  to  the 
"fair  vestal  throned  by  the  west"  makes  it  probable  that  it 
was  a  wedding  at  which  Eiiiaboth  was  present.  Two  fairly 
phmaible  occasions  have  been  suggested.  The  wedding  of  Mary 
conntesa  oi  Soutliaaipton  with  Sic  Thomas  Hcneage  on  the 
and  «f  May  >594  tX  the  May-dajr  aettbig  of  the  pk>t» 
but  a  iridowod  countess  hardly  answers  to  the  *'  little  wratem 
flower  **  of  the  allegory,  and  there  are  allusions  to  events  later 
in  1594  and  in  particular  to  the  rainy  weather  of  June  and  July, 
which  indicate  a  somewhat  later  dale.  The  wedding  of  William 
Stanley,  earl  of  Derby,  brother  of  the  \nn]  Strange  for  whose 
players  Shakc^)eare  had  written,  and  Kli£al>cih  \'ere,  daughter 
of  Ibec^af  Oaiaed,  which  took  place  at  Greenwich  on  the  26th 
of  January  1595,  perhapt  fits  the  cooditions  best.  It  has  been 
faiwied  that  SlMkeq^eaie  was  pieaent  when  "  certain  stars  shot 
SMuUy  from  their  spheres"  in  tin;  Kenilworth  fiieworks  oi  tS7Si 
but  If  he  had  any  such  entertainment  in  mind  it  Is  more  likely 
t'>  Ii:;',  L  ':rLT  ['ir  more  recent  one  given  to  !■'!':•  1  ;'i  Iv.-  the  earl 
of  ilcrUurd  at  Elv«ibam  in  1591.  There  appears  to  be  no  special 
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aontee  for  tbe  play  b^nad  Cbauoeili  Xi^/ifs  Tdt  aad  the  «dd»> 
spread  fairy  lore  of  wcMan  Boiope^ 
la.  No  very  defioRe  evidence  exiMa  kt  the  date  of  Tie  nw 

Gcnlltmcn  of  Verona,  other  than  the  mention  of  it  !n  PaUadis 
Tamia.  It  is  evidently  a  more  rudimentary  essay  in  the  genre 
of  romantic  comedy  than  The  Merchant  of  Vcnke,  with  which 
it  has  other  af&aities  in  its  Italian  colouring  and  its  use  of  the 
inter-relations  of  love  and  friendship  as  a  theme;  and  it  may 
therefore  be  roughly  assigned  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
The  plot  is  drawn  from  various  examples  of  contemporary  fction, 
e^Ndally  fvom  the  Aory  of  the  shepheidcas  FilinMna  in  Joife 
de  Monteinasiar^  Diana  (i  559).  A  play  of  Fdbt  ami  PMi^iseiM 
had  already  been  given  at  court  in  1SS5. 

13.  King  John  is  another  play  for  which  1595  seems  a  likely 
dale,  partly  on  account  of  its  style,  and  partly  from  the  imprt>- 
bahility  of  a  play  on  an  independent  subject  drawn  from  Enplish 
history  being  interj>olatcd  in  the  middle  cither  of  the  Yutkisl 
or  of  the  Lancastrian  scTics.  It  would  seem  that  Shakespeare 
had  before  him  an  old  pUy  of  the  Queen's  men,  called  7^ 
Troubtesomt  Riipt  afKmg  Jpkm,  Ibis  waapnbliahed  in  1591* 
and  again,  wUh^W.Sb.**  on  tbe  titl»tage,  fat  idit.  For  copy- 
right purposes  Kk^  /dm  appcara  to  have  been  regarded  as  a 
revision  eif  The  T^ouhttsome  Reign,  and  in  fact  the  succession  of 
inci<lcnls  in  the  two  pLiys  is  much  the  same.  Shakespeare's 
dialogue,  however,  owes  Uttlc  or  nothing  to  that  of  his  pre- 
decessor. 

14.  Richard  II.  can  be  dated  with  some  accuracy  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  editions  of  S,\muel  Daniel's  narrative  poem  on 
Tk»  CMt  Wan  BttuUH  the  Two  Houses  of  Laneaster  and  York, 
both  of  iriddl  bear  Ibe  date  of  1595  and  were  therefore  issued 
betwwn  Much  as,  1595  and  March  a4,  >S9fi  «f  the  modem 
reckoning.  The  second  of  these  edithms,  but  not  the  fint, 

contains  some  close  parallels  to  the  play.  From  the  first  two 
quartos  of  Richard  //..published  in  1597  and  1598,  the  deposition 
scene  was  omitted,  although  it  was  clearly  part  of  the  original 
structure  of  the  play,  and  its  removal  leaves  an  obvious  mutila- 
tion in  the  text.  There  is  some  reason  to  sujjivjse  that  this  wxi 
due  to  a  popular  tendency  to  draw  seditious  parallels  between 
Richard  and  Elizabeth;  and  it  became  one  o(  the  charges 
aiaiaat  the  cail  of  Easea  and  his  fellow-conapiraton  in  the 
aborttve  AmmH*  of  Pcbmaiy  idev,  that  they  had  pracuied  a 
performance  of  a  play  on  Rkhard's  fate  in  order  to  stimulate 
their  followers.  As  the  actors  were  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  men, 
this  play  can  hardly  have  been  any  other  thnn  Sh:ik(-speart's. 
The  deposition  scene  was  not  printed  until  after  Eliiabtlh's 
death,  in  the  Third  Quarto  of  t6oS. 

15.  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Certainly  earlier  than  July  «, 
159S,  on  which  date  it  was  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register, 
and  possibly  ioq)iied  by  tbe  machinations  of  the  Jew  poisoner 
Rodeiigo  Lopes,  (irtio  was  executed  hi  June  1594,  ahewsa  con- 
siderable advance  in  comic  and  melodramatic  power  ewer  aiqr 
of  the  earlier  plays,  and  is  assigned  by  a  majority  of  scholars 
to  about  1596.  The  variousstoriesof  which  its  plot  iscrimpoundcJ 
are  based  upon  common  themes  of  folk-tales  and  Italian  r;<n<,'/f. 
It  is  pos.sible  that  Shakespeare  may  have  had  before  him  a 
pl.'xy  called  The  Jnr,  of  which  there  are  traces  as  early  as  iS79i 
and  in  which  motives  illustrating  "the  greedincsse  of  worldly 
chusers  "  and  the  "  bloody  mindes  of  usurers  "  appear  to  have 
been  already  combined.  Somethiog  nay  abo  be  oaring  to 
Marlowe's  play  of  The  Jew  of  Malta, 

16.  17.  The  cxistenee  of  Richard  11.  h  aasnmed  throughout 
in  Ilcnry  IV.,  whkh  probably  therefore  followed  it  after  no  long 
internal.  The  first  part  ^^as  published  in  1598,  the  second  not 
untd  i6co,  but  both  parts  must  h.^ve  t>ecn  in  existence  before 
the  entry  of  the  first  part  in  the  Stationers'  Register  on  Febru.iry 
JSth  1598,  since  FalstafT  is  named  in  this  entry,  and  a  slip  in  a 
speech-prefix  of  the  second  part,  which  was  not  entered  in  the 
Register  until  August  33rd  itao,  betrays  that  it  was  written 
when  the  character  atill  bOR  Ibe  name  of  Sir  John  Oidcsstle. 
Richard  James,  in  his  dedication  to  The  Legend  of  Sir  Jatm 
0!Jt\:ille  about  i6;5,  and  Rowe  in  i;Ofj  both  \n\\T  witnCSStOtbe 
substitution  of  the  one  personage  for  tbe  other,  which  F»we 
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ascribes  to  the  intervention  of  Eiiubcth,  and  James  to  that 
of  some  descendants  of  Oldcastlc,  one  of  whom  was  probably 
LonI  CobhiURf  There  is  an  allu&ioa  to  the  incident  and  an 
•dkiittwkdgincBt  of  tbe  wroog  done  to  the  (amous  Lollard 
manyrin  the  cpOofiieto  tJ7«wy/K.  hself.  Frabably  Shake* 
speare  found  Oldo^,  with  very  fittle  ^  that  was  of  servke  to 
him.  in  .in  play  ciIIl  i!  Tin-  F^ipu-ui  Vicicrla  c!  IT cnry  Ihe  Fifth, 
which  had  bee  n  .-uU  d  by  Twlion  and  Ihc  Quccu's  jjicn  at  k-a>l 
as  far  back  as  1 5SS,  aad  of  which  an  edition  was  printed  in  i S'lS. 
Falstad  huuMrli  is  a  somewhat  libellous  presentment  of  the  15th 
century  leader,  Sir  John  FastoU,  who  had  already  figured  in 
Htmy  Vl.i  but  presumably  Fastolf  has  no  titled  descendants 
alive  ia  xjjiBb 

lt»  An  entry  ia  the  Stationers'  lU^tler  during  ifioo  abowft 
ihat  Uwk  Ad9  Mail  NeHii  Hg  was  in  odstsnoe^  althott|^  its 

puV!u  itidn  W.IK  then  fUrectcd  to  be  "  stayed."  It  may  plausibly 
be  rcg.^rJc*!  as  the  cirlicst  play  not  included  in  Meres's  list.  In 
161J  it  was  revived  brfr>rc  J.irrnri  I.  under  the  alternative  title 
of  Benedick  and  Beatrue.  Dugbtiry  is  s.iid  by  Avdiny  lu  ]id.vc 
been  taken  from  a  constable  at  Grcudon  in  Buckinghamshire. 
There  is  no  very  definite  lilcraiy  source  for  the  play,  although 
tome  of  iu  incidents  arc  to  be  found  in  Arioslo's  Orlcndo  Furioso 
Mid  BaadeUo's  RSMUt,  and  attentpta  have  been  niadc  to  c&ubtish 
idatienshipa  between  it  aiui  tm  eatly  Gennan  playi,  Jacob 
AyTCT's  Die  SekSne  Pkamida  and  the  Kw«ai<H(>  LtHatans 
of  Duke  Henry  Julius  of  Brunswick. 

19.  The  complftion  of  the  Lamastrinn  serk-s  of  histories  by 
Henry  V.  can  be  sxfely  pl  icc-d  in  or  ab-mi  1509,  since  there  is 
an  allusion  in  one  of  thr  cl:oriis<-s  lo  the  miUtary  operations  in 
Ireland  of  the  earl  of  iis&ex.whocrosMd  on  March  27  and  returned 
on  September  aS,  1599.  The  First  Quarto,  wliich  was  first 
"  stayed  "  with  Much  Ado  About  NcSlnag  and  then  published 
in  1600,  b  a  piratical  tm,  and  does  not  include  the  choruses. 
A  seniune  and  perhapaalifhtly  revised  vendoa  waa  fifst  published 
in  the  Fhst  Folio. 

20.  That  Julius  Catsar  also  belongs  to  isqq  is  shown,  not  only 
by  i(s  links  with  Iltnry  V.  but  also  by  an  allusion  to  it  in  John 
Wcever's  Mirror  of  Martyrs,  a  work  written  two  years  before  its 
publication  in  1601,  and  by  a  notice  of  a  pfTformaticc  on 
September  31st,  1599  l>\  Thomas  riatlcr  of  Iiast.1  in  an  account 
of  a  visit  to  London.  This  was  the  tirsi  oi  Shakespeare's  Roman 
fimft,  and,  like  those  that  followed,  was  based  upon  FluUrch's 
Um  •»  tianslated  frara  the  Fiench  of  Jacques  Amyot  and  pub- 
liihed  hy  %  TiMMBaa  Nerth  In  ts8a  ItwaaabeShakcapeare's 
fifst  tngedy  since  Romo  attd  Juliet. 

21.  It  is  reported  by  John  Dennis,  in  the  preface  to  The 
Cvm'nal  Cj.'/ji;/  (i;o.'),  that  Tlic  Merry  of  Winil'.or  was 
written  at  the  e.Vfiress  desire  of  I'.jizabclh,  who  \vi^!ii-d  to  .see 
Falstalf  in  love,  and  ^vas■  tinislied  by  Shakespcaic  in  the  "^pace 
of  a  fortnight.  A  date  at  the  end  of  1509  or  the  bi-ginning  oi 
itoo,  shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  historical  Folstafl  plays, 
would  be  the  most  natural  one  for  this  enterprise,  and  with 
auch  a  date  the  evidence  of  style  agrees.  The  play  was  entered 
in  the  Siatleiian'  Metiskr  en  Jaoaaiy  leUt,  i6ea.  The  First 
Quarto  of  the  same  year  appears  to  contain  an  earlier  version 

of  the  texl  than  that  of  the  First  Folio.  Among  the  paisa^'  i 
omillcd  in  llu-  levin-on  \'.a3  rin  alluiioti  lo  th.o  adveiituri~s.  of  the 
dukeof  Wurttcmbcrj.;  ami  touiit  of  .Mornpeltjard,  who^c  attempts 
to  secure  the  Garter  had  brought  him  into  notice.  1  he  Windsor 
setting  makes  it  possible  that  The  Merry  IFiru  was  produced 
at  a  Garter  feast,  and  perhaps  with  the  assistance  of  the  children 
of  Wlndaor  Chapel  in  the  faiiy  parts.  The  j  lot  has  its  analogies 
to  varionainddenta  lalUlianaweUs  and  in  fingliah  adaptations 
of  these. 

22.  A  J  You  Like  It  wasoncof  the  phys  "stayc-d  "  from  publica- 
tion in  ib-xi,  and  cannot  therefore  be  l  Ucr  than  that  year.  .Some 
trifling  bits  oi  i  vidente  suc^^est  tli.u  it  is  not  earlier  than  isog. 
The  pbt  is  based  upon  Thomas  L.odgc's  romance  of  Rtsolynde 
(tsoo),  and  thb    pert  itpen  tlm  paeudo-Chaiioefkb  Tak  of 

Cantelyn. 

23.  A  play  of  Hamld  was  performed,  probably  by  the  Chamber. 
laia'a  nmn,  for  Heaalowe  at  Newington  Butu  on  the  «th  of  June 


1594.  There  arc  other  references  to  it  as  a  revenge-]day,  aad  it 
seems  to  have  been  in  existence  in  some  shapM:  as  caHy  as  SSl^ 
1 1  was  doubtless  on  the  basis  of  this  that  ShakcspeaTC  coosttucted 
his  tragedy.  Some  features  of  the  ao^atled  Ut'-HtmUt  Bay 
perhaps  be  tiaccable  In  the  Gemumplayof  DerheOr^  3nd^ 
meri.  There  is  ui  alhuioa  in  Hamkt  to  the  tival^  betweee 
theordiiiary  slagrs  and  the  privatir  l)ta)-s  pivrn  Ly  Loy  av;ti,'r!, 
which  puLiiLs  to  a  dale  during  tlic  vogue  ui  the  tliiliirca  ol  iht 
Chapel,  whose  performance  began  late  in  1600,  and  another  to 
an  inhibition  of  plays  on  account  of  a  "  late  innovation,  "  bjf 
which  the  Essex  rising  of  February  1601  may  be  meant.  The 
play  was  entered  in  the  Stationets'  Ktiister  on  July  26,  i6q(u 
The  First  Quarto  was  printed  in  tfej  and  the  Second  Quarto 
in  1604.  Ihese  editions  contain  texts  whose  difiertaccs  faoai 
each  otficr  and  fkom  tliat  of  the  Ffttt  Folio  ai«  so  ooosidaihle 
as  to  suggest,  even  when  allowance  has  t>een  made  for  the  fact 
tliat  the  First  Quarto  is  probably  a  piratical  venture,  tliat  the 
play  underwent  an  e.xceptiunal  amount  of  rewriting  at  Shake- 
speare's hands.  The  liilc-pafre  of  the  First  Quarto  indi<9i« 
that  the  e.ulieti  version  was  ai  ted  ia  the  universities  of  Ox;  :  1 
and  Cambridge  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  in  London,  ihe 
ultimate  source  of  the  plot  is  to  be  found  in  Scandinavian  legends 
preserved  in  the  Hitltria  Damea.  of  Sam  Gnunmaticus,  and 
transmitted  to  Shakeapeafft  or  Us  pwdtctsaor  tluough  the 
Hutmestrat^lques  (1570)  of  Francois de DeBcforest (see Hamict). 

M.  Tvflith  i\ii;ht  may  be  fairly  placed  in  1601-1601,  since  it 
riuotc^  part  of  a  sijng  included  in  RoIktI  JonCi'.s  F:rs:  B^ri 
vf  .SVii^Vf  Old  Airs  (1600I,  and  is  recorded  by  John  MaRriiiigi.iji 
to  have  been  seen  by  him  at  fca^t  in  t!ie  Middle  1  era  pie  hiH 
on  February  jnd,  i6oj.  The  pcijacipal  source  of  the  plot  was 
Bamabe  Kiche's  "  History  of  Apolonhis  and  SiUa  '*  fat  Us  F«» 
u-e!l  to  Military  Profession  (1581). 

25.  Few  of  the  plays  present  so  many  difficulties  as  Trmtmml 
Crestida,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  its  liteiaiy  history  has  as  yet 
been  thoroughly  woiltedout.  A  play  of  the  name, "  as  yt  is  aocd 
by  my  Lord  Chamberlens  men  "  was  entered  in  the  Stati  ocrs' 
Register  on  Febrimry  7th,- 1603,  with  a  note  that  "  sut:ictcnt 
authority  "  must  bc  got  by  the  publisher,  James  Kol  r 
before  he  printed  it.  This  can  hardly  be  .my  other  than  Shake- 
speare's play;  but  it  must  have  Lxeii  "  staye-J,  "  for  the  Fust 
Quarto  did  not  appjcar  until  1609,  and  on  the  3&th  of  January 
of  that  year  a  fresh  entry  had  been  ma<le  in  the  Repdtrlff 
UMtther  publisher.  The  teat  of  the  Quarto  difict*  in  cotaaa 
respecta  from  that  ol  the  Faiio,hut  net  to  a  greater  cMciit  than 
the  use  of  diSeient  copies  of  the  «fi|^nal  mantiscrip^  might  ex- 
plain. Two  alternative  title-pages  are  found  in  copies  of  the 
Quarto.  On  one,  probably  the  carlic^l.  is  a  statement  that  iJie 
play  was  printed  "  as  it  was  acted  \>\-  the  K  ings  Maiestics  seruactj 
at  the  Globe";  fr«>r;i  the  other  these  words  are  omitted,  ard  » 
preface  is  appendnl  which  hints  that  the  "  grand  p<ii>sessaa"  o( 
the  play  had  made  difTicullies  about  its  publication,  and  dcenibs 
it  as  "  never  staled  with  tlu: stage."  Altem{Ks  liave  been  sudc, 
mainly  on  grounds  of  Style,  to  find  another  band  than  Shake- 
speare's in  the  dosiflff  aeoua  and  in  the  pvokigue.  and  even  te 
assign  widely  different  dates  to  various  parts  of  what  »  ascribtd 
to  Shakespeare.  But  the  evidence  d^xrs  not  really  bear  out  these 
iheoties,  and  the  style  of  the  whole  musi  be  rt^irded  as  quite 
c  onsistent  w  ith  a  date  in  i6oi  or  160J.  The  more  probable yrir 
is  i6oa,  if,  as  seems  not  unlikely,  the  description  of  Ajax  acd  1:^ 
humours  in  the  second  scene  of  the  first  act  is  Shakespeare'^ 
"  purge  "  to  Jonwm  in  reply  to  the  Poelaster  (1601),  alluded  t^ 
as  already  ment  ioned,  in  the  Reittm  fr»m  Parnassus,  a  Cambridfe 
play  acted  probably  at  tlie  r''T'tt'T'"  of  1602-1603  (rather  ilaa. 
as  is  usually  asserted,  t6or-r6o»).  It  l»  tempting  to  oonj«twe 
that  T),  am!  Ocsfuf.l  may  have  Wn  ptaycil.  lik"  Uimlet, 
by  lilt  Li...niberLua's  men  at  Cambridge,  but  nmy  i>c\'CT  batt 
been  taken  to  London,  .ind  in  this  nso  ■'  i.e-ver  staled  with  ibc 
stage."  The  only  difficulty  of  .1  date  in  liroi  is  thataparvdy 
of  a  play  on  Troilus  and  Cres>ida  is  introduced  into  Hisltit- 
mastix  (c.  1599),  and  that  in  this  Troilus  "  shakes  his  furioos 
spcarc."  But  Henslowe  had  produced  another  play  on  tks 
subject,  by  Dckkcr  and  Oiettle.  In  1 599,  and  profaabiy,  thocfM^ 
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no  allusion  to  Shakespeare  is  really  intended.  The  material 
for  Tnnlui  .-.nJ Cn^siila  was  i^ken  by  Shakespeare  from  Chaucer's 
Troilui  and  Criseyde,  CnxXoa'i  RccuytU  of  the  Hiiloryes  of  Ttoye, 
and  Chapman's  Homer. 

18.  It  iftalmmt  wboUywi  ffomdsoC  styk  ibat  AWt  Wdl  ikat 
Ends  WM  i»  pbiCcd  by  moM  cthk*  in  or  thuM  1602,  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  TroUtu  and  Crttsida.ii  has  been arxucd, though  with 
little  justification,  that  parts  of  the  p!ay  arc  of  considerably  earlier 
dale,  and  pcrh.iji".  ri  [)riM  nl  the  Lo-.t  's  [Mitpur's  IVvn  rt-fc-rrfd  to  by 
Meres.  The  st(ir>'  is  ilirivtil  frum  U(x  <  .^1 1  io'i  Dii  iiittiroit  through 
the  ntcdiiun  of  \\  illi.uii  l\iy.itcr's  of  Plcaiure  (1566). 

27.  Measure  for  Measure  is  believed  to  have  been  played  at 
court  on  the  36tli«(  December  t6o4-  The  evidence  for  this  is  to  be 
f <wiid,  |«artty  in  «a  tttnct  Bwdc  f or  Makme  f ram  fldkkl  noMtds 
MOT  lMt,uid  partly  iaa  docuiiieiit»  winch  may,  however, 
rot  iqMn  gemiine  infomution,  pUced  amongst  the  account-books 
of  (he  OfRce  of  the  Revels.  If  this  is  correct  the  play  was  probably 

prolucci)  when  the  thc.ilrcs  win-  rn^lK-nctl  after  I  he  plague  in 
160^.  1  he  plot  is  taken  from  a  sl«ry  alrcaijy  ust-il  by  (Icor^e 
A^hclstono,  both  in  his  play  of  Promos  aud  Caa^ndn}  (is;:-*) 
ariti  in  liis  ptmc  Heptameton  of  Civil  Discourses  (is&t),  and 
burrow  e<l  by  him  from  Giraldi  Cinthio's  Hrcalontmithi  (1566). 

28  A  [)^rformaocc  at  court  ol  Othello  00  November  i,  1604, 
is  noted  in  the  aaaie  records  as  those  quoted  with  reg.inl  to 
Meaturtjor  Meatunt  tad  the  pl^  may  lie  naaonab^  assiincd 
to  the  same  year.  Aa  aUcged  perfonnanGe  at  Hanfidd  In  iter 
certainly  rests  upon  a  forgery.  The  play  was  revived  in  1610 
and  seen  by  Prince  LotiisofWUrttembcrg  at  the  Clobcon  April  30 
of  that  year.  It  was  entered  in  the  .Stationers'  Register  on 
October  6,  i6ii,  and  a  First  Quarto  w.i.s  puhlishcti  in  j6j».  The 
tcvl  of  this  is  less  saiisiactfiry  th.m  th.H  of  the  Firil  Iiilio,  and 
omits  a  good  many  lines  found  therein  and  alin«^l  certainly 
Iw1iw>|^t  lo  the  play  as  first  written.  It  also  contains  some 
piofoM  oipreMioiia  whicb  haw  been  modified  in  the  Folio, 
and  thcfcfay  points  to  a  dale  foe  the  oilifntl  inoduction  earlier 
than  the  Act  toKtitnia  Abmetfll  Playw  ipMitd  faitheipaaf 
of  i0o6.  The  plot,  like  that  of  Utatutt  f»  Utastuft,  oomcs 

from  the  IJ<(itcmrnitki  (1566)  of  CiraMi  Cinthio. 

29-  .\fjiUili  cannot,  in  vi«w  of  its  obvious  allusions  lo  James  I., 
be  uf  cirl.er  li.ile  than  1603.  The  style  and  some  triihng  allusions 
point  to  about  1605  or  1606,  am!  a  hint  for  the  thetne  n.ay  have 
been  given  by  Matthew  (Jwynne's  tnteriainment  of  the  Tres' 
Sihyfhe,  vn:h  which  Jam^  was  »el(  omcd  to  Oxford  on  August 
17,  i(>o$.  1  he  play  was  revived  in  i6ioand  Simon  Forman  saw 
it  at  the  Globe  on  April  so.  Tlie  only  extant  text,  that  of  the 
nrtt  FoBo,  hem  traccB  of  dwrtcainc,  and  haa  been  wteqid^ 
with  additional  rhymed  dialogues  for  the  witcbea  by  a  second 
hand,  probably  that  of  Thomas  Mtddlcton.  But  the  extent 
of  Middleton's  contribution  has  been  ex.^gKerated;  ii  is  probably 
confined  to  act  iii.  sc.  5,  and  a  few  lines  in  att,  iv.  sc.  i.  A  balLid 
of  Macdobfih  was  cntcreil  in  the  Stauontrs'  Register  on  Aupust 
37,  1596,  but  is  not  kjttiwa.  It  is  not  likely  that  Shakespeare  had 
consulted  any  Scottish  history  other  than  that  included  in 
Raphael  IloUnshed's  Ckronide;  he  may  have  fathered  wilcblorc 
from  Reginald  Scot's  Diseoverie  tf  WUtker^  iljM  «  King 
Janet's  own  UmmmImm  (($90). 

10.  The  entry  of  Junf  Lssr  In  the  Stationeri'  Ri^slit  en 
November  ;6,  1607,  records  (lie  performance  of  the  play  at  court 
00  Dccttnbcr  :6,  1606.  This  suKijcsts  1605  or  1606  as  the  date 
of  production,  and  this  is  rnnfirmed  fiy  the  puhliiation  in  1605 
of  the  older  play,  The  Tnu  Chronich  JliiU-ry  uf  A'ih?  h-:r,  which 
Shakespeare  used  as  hi.'i  source.  Two  Quartos  of  Kini  Li-sr 
were  published  in  and  contain  a  text  rather  longer,  but 
la  other  respects  less  accurate,  than  that  of  the  First  Folio. 
Tl»  material  of  the  ^y  con»u  of  fragments  of  Celtic  myth, 
wlildi  found  thdr  way  bto  hbloiy  through  GcoSi^  of  Hoo- 
mouth.  It  was  acceaiihte  to  Shakespeare  in  HoUnshed  and  in 
Spenser's  Faerie  Queent,  as  well  as  in  the  old  play. 

31.  It  b  not  quite  clear  whether  Antony  <ir.J  CLcpalr.z  was 
the  play  of  that  name  entered  in  the  Stationers'  RrciiUr  on  May 
30,  i6c.-i,  for  no  Quarto  is  cxi.ant,  anil  a  fresti  entry  was  made 

in  the  iUtUla  hdoxe  the  issue  of  the  Finl  Folio.  Apart  from 


this  entr)',  there  is  little  external  evidence  to  fix  the  date  o(  the 
play,  but  it  is  in  Shakespeare's  later,  allhough  BOt  Us  tail 
ntanner,  and  may  very  well  belong  to  1606. 

tt.  In  the  case  of  Coriolanus  the  external  evidence  available 
is  even  acantier,  and  ail  that  can  be  laid  is  that  its  doacat  affinities 
are  to  Amitmy  and  Ckopatra,  whkh  in  all  probability  it  directly 
followed  or  preceded  in  order  of  comixi-i; iuii.  Dui!i  plays,  like 
Julius  CtKsar,  are  based  \i\xm  the  Lnxi  of  I'lutarwh,  .is  Englished 
l)y  ^iir  'I'homas  .North. 

33.  There  is  no  external  evidence  as  to  the  date  of  Timon 
of  Alhdts,  but  it  may  safely  be  grouped  on  the  $tren^;■.h  of  its 
internal  characteristics  with  tlie  plays  just  named,  and  ihiTC  is 
a  clear  gulf  between  it  and  those  that  follow.  It  may  be  placed 
pnfviaionally  in  1607.  The  critical  probleaas  wliich  it  pments 
have  never  been  thOMogUy  woriwd  out*  The  eatnoinltaaiy 
incohemicies  of  its  action  and  inequalities  of  its  style  have 
prevented  modem  Kholars  from  accepting  it  «s  a  finiidied  pro- 

<lijctIon  of  Shakespeare,  but  there  agreement  I  i-.a.«e$.  It  is  fome- 
lin-.es  regarded  as  an  incomplete  dr.ift  (or  an  intcnd<,-<l  play; 
soTiCtimes  as  a  Sh.ikc-spe.irian  fragment  worked  over  liy  a 
second  haod  either  for  the  stage  or  lor  printing  in  the  First  1  olio; 
sometimes,  but  not  veiy  pbti^bly,  as  an  old  play  by  an  inferior 
wTitcr  which  Shakespeare  baii  partly  remodelled.  It  docs  not 
seem  to  have  had  any  relations  tO  an  extant  academic  play  of 
Tim»»  wliich  remained  in  jnamacript  until  1842.  The  aouicet 
are  to  be  found,  partly  in  PlHtaich%  life  of  Martia  Antmisu, 
partly  in  Lucian's  dialogue  of  Timon  er  Misanlhrofm,  and  partly 
in  William  Payntcr's  Palace  of  Pleasure  (t$66). 

34.  SiiTiil.ir  dilf.cullies,  efjU-dly  unsolved,  clinj;  about  PiridtS. 
It  was  entered  in  the  -Sl.itioners'  Ki^iiUr  on  May  jo,  :6o,S,  and 
published  ill  160:)  as  "  tlie  Lite  and  much  admired  play  "  .u  lid 
by  the  King's  men  at  liie  Globe.  I  hc  title-page  bear»  Shake- 
speare's  name,  but  the  play  was  not  included  in  the  First  Folio, 
and  was  only  added  to  Shakespeare's  collected  works  in  the 
Third  FqKo^  in  oompaiqr  with  oUMia  which,  although  thgr  alio 
had  been  Minted  iinda  Us  nana  «r  laHUb  hi  tiiaita  fom, 
are  oertalmy  not  Ms.  fn  i<o8  was  pub^hed  a  prose  story. 

The  Pciiiftt!  AJiotlitrcs  of  Ptfutei  Prime  ef  Tyr^.  This  claims 
to  be  the  history  of  the  pUy  as  it  was  preicnted  by  the  Kuir's 
players,  and  is  described  in  a  dedication  by  (jcorKe  Wiikiiis 
as  "  a  poure  infant  of  my  braine.  "  The  production  oi  Utc  play 
is  therefore  to  l>c  put  in  160S  or  a  little  earlier.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  on  internal  evidence  that  Shakespeare  is  the  author  of 
the  verse-scenes  in  the  last  three  acts,  with  the  exception  of  the 
doggcrd  choniaes.  It  is  probahle,  although  it  has  been  doubted, 
thai  ho  was  abo  the  author  of  the  prose«eiws  bt  those  actSL 
To  the  tot  two  acts  he  can  at  most  only  have  contributed  a 
touch  or  two.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  non- 
Shakespearian  part  of  the  pl.iy  is  by  W  iikins,  by  whom  other 
dramatic  work  was  produced  about  ibc^.  The  prose  Story 
([uotc-s  a  line  or  two  from  SfiaI.espeare's  coi;tribution,  an  !  it 
ioUows  that  this  must  have  been  made  by  lOoS.  I  he  close 
resemblances  of  the  style  to  that  of  ShakesjH  ire  s  latest  plays 
make  it  impossible  to  place  it  much  earlier.  liut  whether  Shake* 
speare  and  Wilkins  collaborated  in  the  play,  or  Shakcspcavt 
parthilly  veinoto  Wilkins,  or  Wilkins  completed  Shakespeare, 
must  be  regarded  as  yet  undetermined.  Unless  there  was  an 
earlier  Shakespearian  Vfrsinn  nnw  kst,  Dtydcn's  statement 
that  "  Shakesp*: arc's  own  Muse  her  Tcricles  first  bore"  must 
be  he'd  to  be  an  error.  The  story  is  an  ancient  tmc  which  exbts 
in  many  versions,  in  all  ui  these  cxccfit  the  play,  the  name  of 
the  hero  is  ApoUonius  of  Tyre.  The  play  is  directly  baseil  uj"  n 
a.  version  in  Cri^wer's  Confessio  A  mantis,  and  the  use  of  Gower  as  a 
"  presenter  "  is  thereby  explained.  But  aiwthcr  version  in  Laur- 
ence Twine's  i'attenw  ef  JPtimeJiM  Adamtmi  (c.  1576).  of  which 
a  new  odIUoo  appeared  Id  1607,  may  ilie  have  been  eonattkcd. 

85.  CynMitu  sboM  %  fntther  development  thjm  PakUi 
\n  the  direction  of  Shakespeare's  final  style,  and  can  hardly  have 
come  earlier.  .'\  description  of  it  is  in  a  note  h.)ok  of  Simon 
Fwrman,  who  died  in  September  i6i  i ,  and  defciiS  3  in  the  same 
book  other  plays  s<cn  by  him  in  1610  and  i6ii.  liut  these  were 
ju>t  necessarily  new  pla^i,  and  CynMint  may  perhaps  be  asaig*^ 
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conjfcturally  to  lOoq.  The  mask-like  dream  in  act  v.  sc.  4 
must  be  an  interpolation  by  another  band,  'ibis  pby  also  is 
based  upon  a  wide-spread  story,  probably  known  to  Shakespeare 
la  Bocooio's  DwameroH  (day  2,  novel  9},  and  poMibly  aJio  in 
uEn^jihbookof ulcfcalled  WeUwofdMSmim,  Thebfatorleal 
pttt  b)  «•  VMial,  fram  Hclinilwd. 

W.  WitOtf'i  Tatt  was  leen  by  Fonmn  on  May  1 5, 161 1, 
And  as  h  clearly  belongs  to  the  latest  group  of  jilays  it  may  well 
Ciwugh  have  been  produced  in  the  preceding  year.  A  document 
amotig-.t  I  he  Revi  U  Accounts,  which  is  forged,  but  may  rest  on 
some  aulhcnlic  ba^is,  gives  November  5,  1611  as  the  dale  of  a 
performance  at  court.  The  play  is  recorded  to  have  been 
Lceased  by  Sir  George  Buck,  who  began  to  liocuc  plays  in  1607. 
The  fihtt  fa  fnm  Robert  Greene's  randoUt,  Um  mtmfk  of 
Thim,9r  IkwtustaiPtmim  (isM). 

ST.  Theweddltif^iuAlaictiv.of  ntr«Mi#afbi»tuggc3ted 
tbe  poadbOUy  that  it  may  have  been  coaiposed  to  cdebraie 
thi  mairrtage  of  the  princess  Elizabeth  and  Frederick  V.,  the 
cicclor  palatine,  on  February  14,  1613.  But  Malone  appears 
to  have  had  evidence,  now  lost,  that  the  play  was  performed 
at  court  as  early  as  161 1,  and  the  forged  document  amongst 
the  Rtv^ih  .Accounts  gives  the  precise  date  of  November  1, 161 1. 
Sylvester  Jourdan's  A  Discovery  of  Ikt  Btrmudas,  containing  an 
account  of  ihr  shipwreck  of  Sir  George  Somcrs  in  1609,  was  pub- 
Ibhed  about  October  1610,  and  this  or  some  other  contemporary 
namttve  o(  Viigiiiiui  cokuiiiatioii  prabal^y  fnnifaiied  the  hint 
ofthepbt. 

38.  The  tale  of  Shakespeare's  independent  dramas  is  now 
complete,  but  an  analysis  of  the  Tteo  Noble  Kinsmen  leaves  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  arrurary  of  its  ascription  on  the  lillr  [lage 
of  the  Fir^t  Quarto  of  1634  to  Sh.ikcs|vcarc  and  John  rictcher. 
This  appears  to  have  been  a  ca^c  of  ordinary  < oll.iboralion. 
There  is  suflictcnl  rescmblortce  between  the  styles  of  the  two 
writcftto  render  the  division  of  the  play  between  them  a  matter 
of  some  difficulty;  but  the  parts  that  may  probably  be  assigtted 
to  Shakespeare  are  acts  L  sec.  1-4;  ii.  i;  KI.  f,  v.  i,  3,  4. 
Fletcher'*  noniipdMiee  in  act  fii.  ic.  s  fa  borrowed  from  that  in 
Beatunont'k  MaA  tf  tiU  tnmr  Tmtb  and  Cray's  Inn,  given  on 
February  20,  161  j.  and  the  play  miy  perhaps  be  daUd  in  1613. 
It  is  based  on  Chaucer's  Knight's  Tale. 

89  It  may  now  he  accepted  as  a  settled  result  of  scholarship 
that  Ilcnry  YIIL  is  also  the  result  of  roUaboration,  and  thai  one 
of  the  collaborators  was  Fletcher.  There  is  no  Rixid  reason  to 
doubt  ihat  the  other  was  Shakespeare,  although  attempts  have 
been  made  to  substitute  Philip  Massinger.  The  inclusion,  how- 
ever, «{ the  play  in  the  First  Folio  must  be  regarded  as  conclusive 
againit  tbfa  theacy.  There  fa  aoine  gnmnd  (or  su^icion  that  the 
fioUabenteci  anqr  havt  bad  an  eadier  week  A  Shakcqteaio 
befewe  them,  and  this  woidd  eiplain  the  rever^n  to  the  "  history  " 

type  of  play  which  Shakespeare  had  long  abandoned.  His  share 
appears  to  consist  of  act  i.  stc.  i,  2;  act  ii.  scr.  5,  4;  act  iii.  .sc.  7, 
II.  I-203;  act  v.  sc.  i.  The  play  was  probably  produced  in 
1613,  and  originally  bore  the  alfeniativc  title  of  All  is  True. 
It  was  being  performed  in  the  Globe  on  June  2'^,  161  j,  when  the 
thatch  caught  fae  attU  the  theatre  was  burnt.  lh«  principal 
source  was  Holinshed,  but  Hall's  Union  of  Lancaster  and  York, 
Fo»'e  A<l$  tad  U«mmmU  tf  the  CkmcM,  ud  pctbapa  Samud 
Jtamky%  plby  el  If  Am  Yam  See  Me^  Tern  Xmm  Me  (tfes)» 
appear  afao  to  bava  eontributcd. 

ShakcfpMre's  neit-dfuiiialle  wiitfng*  are  Mt  tiumerema. 
Tbe  narrative  poem  of  Venus  and  Ador.is  was  cntcr  H  i-  the 
f^^^  Stationers'  Reptter  on  April  18,  1503,  aii^  tfurtten 
editions,  dating  from  1503  to  1636,  are  known.  The 
Rope  of  Lmre€t  was  entered  in  the  Register  on  May  9,  iS94i 
and  the  six  extant  editions  range  from  1504  to  1624.  Each  poem 
is  prefaced  by  a  dedicatory  epistle  from  the  author  to  Henry 
Wriothcsley,  earl  of  Southampton.  The  subjecii.  i  .Lli.  respect- 
ively fton  the  JfctaMor^^Assef  and  the  FoKi  at  Ovid,  were  frequent 
InRcnafaaaiieelitcnitiitc.  It  wtt  once  aopfwaed  that  Shakespeare 
came  from  Stratford-on>Avon  with  Venus  and  Adonis  in  his 
pocket;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  both  poems  owe  their  origin 
to  the  floapnatWe  kfawn  afloidcd  to  play«titbt»  and  ecton  i 


by  the  plague-period  of  15131-15Q4.  In  150^  the  staiic-er 
William  Jaggard  published  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  vem 
wfakh  be  called  The  Patticmek  PUgrim,  and  placed  Shalespeare's 
name  on  the  title-pafe.  Only  two  «I  the  pieoca  induded  bcian 
are  «eitan|y  Shafceipeate%  and  aMm^  otben  may  qidio 
poniblybehfa,  the  authority  of  the  volume  fa  destroyed  by  the 
fact  that  some  of  its  contents  are  without  doubt  the  worl  of 
^farlowc,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Richard  Barnficld  and  Barthclorre w 
GrifTin.  In  1601  Shakespeare  contributed  Tlie  Pkoeniz  jkJ 
the  Turtle,  an  elegy  on  an  unknown  pair  of  wedded  lovers,  to  a. 
volume  called  Lose's  Martyr,  or  Rosaiin's  Complaint,  which  was 
collected  and  mainly  written  by  Robert  Chester. 

The  interest  of  aU  these  poems  sinks  into  irsigaificanoe  baide 
that  of  one  remaining  volume.  The  Sonnets  were  eirteNd  in 
the  Register  00  May  M/16001  by  the  atalioner  Thomas 
Thorpe,  and  pahlhhcd  by  Um  tinder  the  Utle  Sfal<-  ^^"^ 
speares  Sonnets,  never  heftre  imprinted,  in  the  same  seMM 
year.  In  addition  to  a  huddred  and  fifty-four  sonnets, 
the  volume  contains  the  elegiac  poem,  probably  dating  from  the 
Venus  aitd  Adonis  period,  of  A  Lever's  Comfijir.i.  In  1640 
the  Sonnets,  together  with  other  poems  from  The  P^snjr.-u 
PUgrim  and  elsewhere,  many  of  them  not  Shakespeare  were 
republished  by  John  Benson  in  Poems  Written  by  WU.  Skahe* 
tpeare,  Gent.  Here  the.  aoonets  are  arranged  in  an  altogether 
different  Oldsftom  that  of  1609  and  are  declared  1:<y  tbe  publisher 
to  "  appeare  ol  the  aama  puiilyr  tba  Authour  himarlfr  tha 
living  avoudied.  **  No'Shakcqicaiian  (uutioveity  has  reeewed 
so  much  attention,  especially  during  recent  years,  as  that  which 
concerns  itself  with  the  date,  character,  and  literary  history 
of  the  Sonnets.  This  is  intelligible  enough,  since  upon  the  issues 
rai!>ed  de[>end5  the  question  whether  these  poems  do  or  do  not 
give  a  glimpse  into  the  intimate  depths  of  a  personality  w'  xh 
Otherwise  is  at  the  most  only  imperfectly  revealed  through  the 
plays.  On  the  whole,  the  baknce  of  authority  is  tww  in  favour 
of  regarding  them  as  in  a  very  considerable  measure  auiobio* 
grapUeaL  Tbfa  view  has  undct^one  tbe  fires  of  much  destractlwe 
argument.  Hie  anthqitld^  «l  tbe  Olrier  In  which  tbe  aonnca 
were  printed  In  1609  hai  hem  doobted;  and  tbdr  anbjcct-matter 
has  been  variously  explained  as  being  of  llw  nature  of  a  phik>- 
sophical  allegory,  of  an  effort  of  the  dramatk  imagirution.  or 
of  a  heartless  exercise  in  the  forms  of  the  Petrarchan  eon\  cn(ior.. 
This  last  theory  has  been  recently  and  strenuously  maintair.e^i, 
and  may  \k  regarded  as  the  only  one  which  now  holds  the  teld 
in  opposition  to  the  autobiographical  interprelatioa.  But  it 
rests  upon  the  false  psychological  assumption,  which  b  disproved 
by  the  whole  history  of  poetry  and  in  particular  of  Petrarchaa 
poetiy,  that  the  use  of  conventions  is  inconsistent  with  the 
e^Mtavan  of  unfeigned  emotions;  and  it  fa  hanUy  to  be  act 
ai^nat  tbe  direct  conviction  idildi  the  sennets  cany  to  the  most 
finely  critical  minds  of  the  strength  and  sincerity  of  the  spiritual 
experience  out  of  which  they  were  wrought.  This  conviction 
makes  dtie  allowance  for  the  inevitable  heightening  of  cmolioo 
itself  in  the  act  of  poetic  composition;  and  it  certainly  lioes 
not  carry  with  it  a  belief  that  all  the  cjttemal  events  which  ur^dc-i.e 
the  emotional  development  are  capable  at  this  distance  of  time 
of  inferential  reconstruction.  But  it  does  accept  the  sonnets  as 
an  actual  reoofd  of  a  part  of  Sliakespeaie'k  life  during  the  years 
b  which  tfaqr  were  written,  and  aa  revealbig  at  least  the  oodmc* 
al  n4rama  wbfdi  played  itatlf  out  for  oncaiiMt  b  bb  toigfaHte 
but  fat  hb  actual  eoodnct  b  tbe  wwld  of  men  and  women. 

There  is  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  rearranging  the  order 
of  the  i6o()  wlume,  even  if  there  were  any  b.asis  other  thaa 
that  of  individual  whim  on  which  to  do  so.  Mar.>-  of  thesoimetS 
are  obviously  linked  to  those  which  follow  or  precede  them; 
and  alt<igethcr  a  few  may  conceivably  be  misi. laced,  the  onier 
as  a  whole  doe(  not  jax  against  the  sense  of  emotional  contmvity, 
which  fa  the  only  poaattle  test  that  can  be  applied.  The  last 
two  soaoctSi  hawMer,  are  meidy  ^tcmative  versions  of  *  Gteth 
epigraro,  and  the  rest  fall  bto  two  sciis,  wfakb  are  more  pcrimbly 
parallel  than  successive.  The  shorter  of  these  two  series  (cmrsl.- 
dii.)  appears  to  be  the  record  of  the  poet's  relatioas  with  s 
ntatiHit  a  dub  wMnaa  wftb  lamn  bwwa  and  iiMMBiag  e|es> 
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Id  tlie  caHkr  aennetfl  he  vnSatMSm  tht  lMff*pbyfiit  defence 

of  black  beauty  a^air?t  ihc  blonde  Elizabethan  irlc.il;  but  the 
greater  number  ate  m  a  more  serious  vein,  and  arc  ftllcd  with  a 
deep  consciousness  o(  the  bitterness  of  lustful  passion  and  of 
the  slavery  of  the  soul  to  the  body.  The  woman  is  a  wanton. 
She  has  broken  her  bed- vow  for  Shako<ipcare,  who  oo  his  siile  h 
forsworn  in  loving  her;  and  she  is  doubly  forsworn  in  proving 
faithless  to  him  with  other  men.  His  reason  mnrtfinits  her, 
tel  hi»  henrt  hit  BOt  tb«  poim  to  Uuow  ofl'bcr  (ynaiqr*  Her 
putindar  offence  b  tbat  MM,  **•  iraoita  oolound  11^ 
her  snares  not  only  upon  him,  but  upon  his  friend,  "  a  man  right 
fair,"  who  is  his  "better  angel,"  and  that  thus  his  loss  is  double, 
in  love  and  friendship.  The  longer  series  (i.<xxvL)  is  written 
to  a  man,  appc.irs  to  extend  over  a  considerable  period  of  time, 
and  covers  a  wide  range  of  scnlimc:i\.  I  hc  person  addressed 
is  younger  than  Shakespeare,  and  of  higher  rank.  He  is  lovely, 
and  the  son  of  a  lovely  mother,  and  has  hair  like  thewibofB 
bodft  o(  mujonm.  The  icriaa  Xallt  into  a  number  «t  groups, 
which  m  iirely  sepanted  by  toy  thup  fine*  of  demarcation. 
Perhaps  the  first  group  (!.-zvii.)  is  the  mo«t  distinct  of  alL  These 
sonnffts  are  a  prolonged  exhortation  by  Shakespeare  to  his 
friend  to  marry  and  h^■^:'•'■  !r -n  The  friend  is  now  on  the 
lop  of  happy  hours,  and  shouid  make  haste,  before  the  rose  of 
beauty  dies,  to  secure  himself  in  his  descendants  against  devouring 
time.  In  the  next  group  (xviii.-xjtv.)  a  much  more  personal 
note  is  struck,  and  the  writer  assumes  the  attitudes,  at  once 
of  the  poet  whoae  genio*  it  to  be  devoted  to  eternizing  the 
boMity  uid  the  honour  of  Ui  potion,  and  of  the  friend  whose 
riwftf**Hf  iffwltwt  ii  itavnni  oa  iIm  iwrfiirti  ol  titmirfm  on 
cnodoBU  eoloitr  faH&tincushable  tnm  that  of  love.  The  con* 

sciousness  of  advancing  years  and  that  of  a  fortune  which  bars 
the  triumph  of  public  honour  alike  find  their  conwlalion  in  this 
afTeciion.  A  period  of  absence  (avi.-xxxii.)  follows,  in  which 
the  thought  of  friendship  comes  to  remetly  the  daily  labour  o( 
ttaveland  the  sorrows  of  a  life  that  b  "  in  disgrace  with  fortune 
and  men's  eyes  "  and  filled  with  melancholy  broodings  over 
the  past.  Then  (xxxiii.-zlii.)  comes  an  estrangement.  The 
friend  has  coomi&ted  n  aennial  fonk,  vhidi  it  «t  the  same  time 
a  sb  a{^nst  lirieDdaMp.  Be  liM  been  tiooed  by  nvonan  loved 
by  the  poet,  who  deeply  resents  the  treachery,  but  in  the  end 
forgives  it,  and  bids  the  friend  take  all  his  loves,  since  all  are 
included  in  the  love  tliat  has  been  freely  given  him.  It  is  diiTicult 
to  escape  the  suggestion  that  this  episode  of  the  conflict  between 
love  and  friendship  is  the  same  as  that  which  inspircl  some  of 
the  "  dark  woman  "  sonnets.  Another  journey  (xliii.-lii.)isagain 
filled  with  thoughts  of  the  friend,  and  its  record  is  followed  by 
a  fioop  of  loawta  ()iii.<lv.)  in'wlikb  the  friend's  beeutyand the 
Immortality  whidi  this  irin  find  In  the  poet's  veiie  aie  e^ecially 
dwelt  upon.  Once  more  there  is  a  parthg  (Ivi.-hd.)  and  the 
poet  waits  as  patiently  ai  may  be  his  friend's  return  to  him. 
Again  (Ixii.-Uv.)  he  looks  to  his  verse  lo  give  the  frinid  im- 
mortality. He  is  tired  of  the  world,  but  his  fricn<l  redeems 
it  (Ixvi -Ixviii  ).  Then  rumours  of  some  scar.d.il  .igainst  his 
friend  (laix.-Ux.)  reach  him,  and  he  falls  (Ixxi.-lxxiv.)  into 
gloomy  thoughts  of  coming  death.  1  he  friend,  however,  is  still 
ilixv.4nvii.)  bis  aigumcnt;  and  he  is  perturbed  (Ixxvui.- 
IstsvL)  by  tlie appeuiBcoofftilval poet,  who  claims  to  be  uught 
by  spirhs  to  write  "  above  a  mortal  phdb,"  and  with  "  the 
proud  full  sail  of  his  great  verse**  hat  already  won  the  countenance 
of  Sh.ikr^pearv's  patron.  ThcTC  Is  another  estrangement  nxxxvil  - 
xc),  and  the  poet,  already  cri5ssed  with  the  spile  of  fortune, 
i'l  re.uly  not  only  lo  acquiesce  in  the  loss  of  friendship,  but  to 
find  ihc  fault  in  himself.  The  friend  returns  to  him,  but  the 
leUtion  is  still  clouded  by  doubts  of  his  fidelity  (xci.-xciii.) 
and  by  public  tumours  of  his  wantonness  (sdv.-xcvi.).  For  a 
tblrd  tfane  tbe  peel  Is  absent  (scviL^adx.)  in  summer  and  spring. 
Then  comes  an  apparent  interval,  after  which  a  love  already 
three  years  old  it  renewed  (c.-civ.),  with  even  ifeher  praisn 
(cv.-Cviii.).  It  is  now  the  poet's  turn  Ic  offer  .i[H>Iogies  (cix-- 
cxii.)  forofTcnces  against  friendship  and  for  some  brand  upon  his 
name  apparently  due  to  the  conditions  of  his  profestinn.  He 
is  again  absent  (cxiiL)  and  again  renews  his  protcstatioDS  of  tbe 


imperishability  of  bve  (adv.-cxvi.)  am)  of  Us  own  onrerthhieH 

(cxvii.-cxxi  ),  for  whii  h  his  only  excuse  is  in  the  fact  that  the 
friend  was  once  unkind.  If  the  friend  has  suffered  as  Shakespeare 
suffered,  he  has  "  passed  a  hcU  of  lime,"  The  series  closes  with 
a  group  (cxxii.-cxxv.)  in  which  love  Is  pitted  against  time; 
and  an  fnmti,  not  in  sonnet  form,  warns  the  "  lovc^  lH9r*'thit 
in  the  end  nature  must  render  up  her  treasure. 

Such  an  analysis  can  give  n^  adequate  idea  of  the  qualities 
in  these  sonnets,  whereby  the  appeal  of  universal  poetry  is  biuk 
upon  a  basis  of  Intinkste  self*ievdstioo.  .The  human  document 
is  so  legible,  and  at  the  same  time  so  incomplete,  that  it  is  easy 
to  understand  the  strenuous  efforts  which  have  been  made  to 
throw  further  light  upon  it  by  tracing  the  iilentities  of  those 
other  personalities,  the  man  and  the  woman,  through  his  relations 
to  whom  the  poet  was  brought  to  so  fiery  an  ordeal  of  soul,  and 
even  to  tbe  borders  of  acU-abasement.  It  must  be  added  that 
the  search  has,  as  a  nd»,  besB  oondocted  with  mon  ingonilty 
than  judgnent.  It  hia  icoenlly  started  from  the  terms  of  a 
somewhat  uystadaoa  dedlcatiaii  pnAacd  by  the  puUUwr 
Thoatta  Thoipe  to  tbe  vtAume  of  1609.  This  runs  as  foUowsi^ 
"  To  the  onlw  begetter  of  these  Insuing  sonnets  Mr  W.  H.  sU 
hafjpine.sse  and  that  etcnutic  promised  by  our  ever-living  poet 
wishcth  the  well-wishing  adventurer  in  setting  forth  T.  T." 
The  natural  interpretation  of  this  is  that  the  iti>pirer 
or  "  begetter  "  of  tbe  sonnets  bore  the  initials  W.  H.;  i^^Sr 
and  contemporary  history  has  accordingly  been  ran-  W.H." 
sacked  to  find  a  W.  H.  whose  age  and  circumstances 
might  CDUcdvably  fit  the  conditkos  of  the  problem  which  the 
sonoela  prneent.  It  it  pctfaips  a  waat  of  historical  pewpcctivo 
which  has  led  to  the  centifng  of  eontiovmy  around  two  nsmcs 
belongi;ig  to  the  highest  ranks  of  the  Elixabetb  ■  r  V-l'tv, 
(hose  of  Henry  Wriothcsley,  earl  of  Southampton,  is.ul  V.  iUiiuj 
Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke.  There  is  some  evidence  to  connect 
Shakespeare  with  both  of  these.  To  Southampton  he  dedicated 
Venus  and  Adotiis  in  1503  and  The  Rapt  of  Lucreu  in  IS94, 
and  the  story  that  he  received  a  gilt  of  no  less  than  £1000  from 
the  earl  is  recorded  by  Rowe.  ffit acquaintance  with  I'embroke 
can  only  be  infened  from  the  stalOBCBl  of  Heminge  and  CoodeU 
h  their  picface  to  the  Ftitt  Folio  of  the  plays,  that  Piembfehe 
and  bis  brother  Montgomery  had  "  prosequuted  both  them  and 
their  Aujjtour  liNang,  with  so  much  favour."  The  personal 
beauty  of  the  rival  claimants  and  of  their  mothers,  their  amours 
and  the  attempts  of  their  families  to  rK-rstiadc  them  to  marry, 
iheir  relations  to  poets  and  actors,  and  all  other  points  in  their 
biographies  which  do  or  do  not  fit  in  with  the  indications  of  the 
sonnets,  have  been  canvassed  with  great  spirit  and  some  erudition, 
but  with  no  very  omdudve  result.  It  it  in  Pembroke's  favour 
that  hfa  hUhds  woe  hi  fisel  W.  H.,  wfacffcat  Southampton's 
can  only  be  turned  into  W.  H.  by  a  process  of  metathesis;  and 
his  champions  have  certainly  been  more  succc^ul  than  South- 
ampton's in  pro<!ucing  a  dark  woman,  a  certain  Mary  Fitton, 
who  was  a  nj^tress  of  Pembroke'*,  and  was  in  conscqutme 
dismissed  indisj^r.ue  from  her  post  of  maid  of  honour  to  Eli/ahelh. 
Unfortunately,  the  balance  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  her  having 
been  blonde,  and  not  "hlack."  Moreover,  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  sonnets,  as  regards  their  style  and  their  relation  to  tbe 
plays,  renders  it  almost  impossible  on  cbwmoleglcal  gnwuidt  that 
Pembroke  can  have  been  their  subject.  He  was  bom  on  the 
Qth  of  April  15S0,  and  was  therefore  much  younger  than  South- 
ampton, who  was  bom  on  the  6lh  of  Ortolver  i  57.?.  The  earliest 
sonnets  pfjstulate  a  niarri.igcablc  youth,  ccrtair.ly  not  younger 
than  eighteen,  an  age  wliith  Southampton  reached  ii>  the  autuir  n 
of  iSMi  and  Pembroke  in  the  spring  of  1598.  The  writing  of  the 
sonnets  may  have  extended  over  several  yean,  hut  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  that  as  a  whole  ii  is  to  the  yeoit  .lS9iS~>S98  rather  than 
to  the  years  i  soS-ifej  that  thcy  betong.  There  Is  not,  hideed, 
much  external  evidence  available.  Frands  Mercs  in  haPalladis 
Tamia  of  1598  mentions  Sliakespeare's  "  tugrcd  sonnets  among 
his  private  fiknds,"' but  this  aI1u^ion  might  come  aswcUat 

'"The  »w«*t  witty  s<iiiT  of  Ovid  lives  in  meUifluoua and  bo«e]|b 
tongued  Shakenpedre,  wiinr  -v,  hiv  IVnui  ani  itdsefr,  hb  £arrsfV» 
his  iugred  sooacu  among  bis  private  friends." 
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the  bcpnninf;  as  at  the  end  of  (he  5<rries;  and  the  fact  that  two, 
Dot  oi  the  Ute«t,  aonoets  aic  in  The  PcssioncU  Fiigrim  (A  1599 
is  equally  inconclusive. 

tie  only  lefenooe  to  an  exterml  evoit  io  tbe  aoonets  tbeiii> 
idvcs,  which  night  at  tint  ttglit  teen  udtil,  tt  In  fb«  iolliNriBg 
BiiM(cvii.):— 

"  The  mortal  moon  hath  her  eclipse  endured, 
Anddw  «td  «iigam  inodc  Umr  own  piCNfes 

IrtcertflifltiM  now  cfowo  thcfntelvcs  Mtufedt 

And  peace  proclaim*  olives  of  endless  age." 

This  has  been  variously  interpreted  as  referring  to  tbe  death  of 
Elizabeth  and  acces^on  of  James  in  1603,  to  the  relief  caused  by 
the  death  of  PhUip  II.  of  Spain  in  1508,  and  to  the  illness  of 
Elizabeth  and  threatened  Spanish  invasion  in  1596.  Obviously 
Ifae aorul  moain  "  ii  EliubeUi,  Imt  althongb  "edipM^suy 
wdl  mna  **  death,"  it  b  not  qnttie  ao  dear  tint  "  aMw*  «n 
eclipse  "  nn  mean  "  die." 

Nor  do  the  allusions  to  the  rival  poet  help  murh.  "  The  proud 
full  sail  of  his  prcat  \crse  "  would  fit,  on  critical  grounds,  with 
Spcnit-r,  Marlowe,  Chapman,  and  possibly  I'cclc,  Daniel  or 
Dr:iyt<m;  and  the  "affable  familiar  Rhosl,"  from  whom  the 
rival  is  said  to  obtain  assistance  by  night,  might  conceivably 
be  an  echo  of  a  passage  in  one  of  Chapntad'a  dedicat  ions.  Daniel 
inscribed  a  pottn  to  Southamptionin  1603,  but  with  thisaoeptioa 
aooe  of  the  poets  namad  am  kpown  to  have  written  cither  lor 
Southampton  or  for  Pembroke,  or  for  any  other  W.  H.  or 

H.  W.,  during  any  year  which  can  possibly  be  covered  by  the 
s»>tin  '1.  Two  very  minor  poets,  Bamabc  Barnes  and  (irrv.isc 
Markham,  addressed  sonnets  to  Southampton  in  1593  and  1593 
respectively,  and  HiomtsNatflCMnpONdjaipeolier  vena  for  his 
delectation. 

But  even  if  external  guidance  fails,  the  internal  evidence  for 
> 503- 'SO*  «  approximately  the  sonnet  period  in  Shakcspt .trc's 
life  is  very  strong  indeed.  It  hat  been  worked  out  in  d>  tail 
by  two  Gennan  scholan,  Hennaaa  baac  (now  CoBcad)  in  the 
^taiapean-Jahrbmk  for  1884,  and  Gregor  ^rnuhi  hi  William 
Shaktsptarti  Lchrjakre  (1897)  and  A  us  Sh.hesfxaret  MtisUr- 
verhlaU  (1006).  Isaac's  work,  in  particular,  has  hardly  received 
enough  attt-nlion  even  from  recent  English  sc!i>>lar5,  proli.iMy 
because  he  makes  the  mistakes  of  taking  the  ionnrts  in  Bodrn- 
Stedt's  order  instead  of  Shakespeare's,  ami  of  bo^-nmint^  liiiv.  liijlc 
chronology  several  years  too  early  in  order  to  gratify  a  fantastic 
identification  of  W.  H.  with  the  carl  ot  Essex.  This,  however, 
docs  not  affect  the  main  force  of  so  aigumcnt  by  which  the 
allinltfesof  ttw  great  bidkof  thesonnctsareBhown,oiithegn>iiiid 
of  stylistic  ^milaritles,  pafalleUsms  of  expression,  and  parallel* 
isms  of  theme,  to  be  far  more  close  with  the  poems  and  with  the 
range  of  plays  from  Lore's  Lclour'i  L-i.t  to  H.  i;ry  I  V  th  in  with 
any  earlier  or  later  section  of  Shak^-spcarc's  wuik.    This  dating 

I,  ri  the  funhk-r  advantage  of  pulling  Shakespeare's  sonnets  in 
the  full  tide  of  Elizabethan  sonnet -production,  which  b^-gan 

'  with  the  publication  of  Sidney's  Aslropkdand  SUlla  in  1511  and 
Daniel's  Ddia  and  Constable's  Diana  in  rather  than  during 
years  (or  which  this  partictilar  kind  of  poetiy  had  already  ceased 
to  be  HMdish.  It  Is  to  the  tlvee  volumes  luumd  that  the  in* 
fluence  upon  Shakespeare  of  his  predecessors  can  most  cteariy 
be  Ir.accd;  while  he  si-cnis  in  his  turn  to  h.ivo  ■^iTvod  as  a  mcvlcl 
for  Drayton,  whose  ionncts  to  Id<;a  were  p'.ibli'.hcd  in  a  si-rifS 
of  volumes  in  1594,  1599,  i6o>,  160^  and  1610.  It  do<~s  not 
of  couim:  follow  that  because  the  sonnets  belong  to  iv);-i%93 
W.H.is  to  be  identified  *-ith  Southampton.  On  general  grounds 
he  is  Ukdy,  even  if  above  Shakespeare's  own  tank,  to  have  been 
somewhat  nearer  that  nmfc  than  a  great  carl,  some  young 
fentlemao;  (or  example,  of  such  a  family  as  tht  SUdqts,  or  aa 
the  Walsfnghams  «t  OndehOTU. 

It  is  I  ■)-:  IMe  that  there  is  ati  all  ision  to  Shakespeare's  romance 
in  a  p-'e:n  1  a'led  "  Willobie  hi5  ,\vi5a,"  ptiblishcd  in  i  <;o4  as  from 
the  pen  of  one  Henry  \Villoi.it:hl:'y.  apparently  of  \\  <  •^r  Knnyle  in 
Wiltshifi*.  In  this  Wilioughby  is  introduced  as  taking  counsel 
when  in  love  with  "  his  familiar  friend  W.  S.  who  not  long  before 
had  tiyed  the  curte^  of  the  Uke  paavon,  and  was  now  newly 
fecovcsed  of  tbe  Ilka  lofeetiaa."  But  there  is  oothinj  ootaide 


the  poem  to  connect  Shakespeare  wth  a  family  of  Willot:ghbys 
or  with  the  neighbourhood  of  West  Knoyle.  Various  other 
identiScatiraB  of  W.  H.  have  been  suggested,  which  rarely  rest 
opoo  aiqriUiv  aioept  a  liinilaiity  oi  iaitiais.  There  Is  Uttla 
Idaoiibiliiy  b  a  theory  hioadied  Iqr  Mr  Sdaqr  Lee^  that  W.  B. 
was  not  the  iHend  of  fbe  sonnets  at  all,  but  a  certain  William 
Hall,  who  was  himself  a  printer,  and  ought,  it  is  coojectured, 
have  obtained  the  "  copy  "  of  the  sonnets  for  Thorjyr.  It  i?^,  of 
course.  Just  possible  that  the  "bcKcttcr"  of  the  titlf-p^ge 
might  mean,  not  the  "  inspircr,"  hut  the  "  procurer  (or  the 
press  "  of  tbe  sonnets ;  but  the  interpretation  is  ship\iwiecked 
00  the  obvious  identity  of  the  person  to  whom  Thorpe  "  wishes  " 
eternity  with  the  person  to  whom  the  poet  "  promised  "  that 
eternity.  Th^CKUmal  history  of  tbe  Smmis  must  still  be 
fctkrded  aa  an  unsolved  problem;  the  most  that  can  be  said 
b  that  their  subject  may  just  possibly  be  SosfhamptoD,  sad 
caiuiot  possibly  be  Pe-mbroke. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  glimmering  of  the  man  that  was  Shak(>- 
speare,  it  is  nerc%iry  to  consult  all  the  records  and  to  nsd 

the  evidence  of  his  life-work  in  the  plays,  alike  in  the   , 

light  of  the  simple  facts  of  his  external  career  and  ia  £521' 
that  of  the  sudden  vision  of  his  passionate  and  dis-  ^^m. 
satisfied  soul  preserved  in  the  SOOOetS.  By  exclusive 
attention  to  any  one  of  these  aourees  of  informatioa  it  is  csqf 
to  boUd  up  a  oonsistent  and  wholly  false  ooneeptlon  of  aShsko- 
speare;  of  a  Shakespeare  struggUng  between  his  semes  sad 
his  conscience  in  the  artistic  Bohemiantsm  of  the  London 
taverns;  of  a  sleek,  bourgeois  Shakespeare  to  whom  h.s  art  v,is 
nomore  than  arciuiy  w.ty  toapositionof  resjjccted  and  ir-.i/^er/.-jl 
competence  in  his  native  town;  of  a  great  objective  arii!,:  ■nh 
personal  life  was  passed  in  detached  contemplation  of  the  puppets 
of  his  imagination.  Any  one  of  these  pictures  has  the  advantage 
of  bdng  more  vivid,  and  the  disadvantage  of  being  less  real, 
than  the  sefluwhat  chuive  and  cnigaiatic  Shakespeare  wrho 
glances  at  u*  for  a  peiplexiqf  momeot.  now  hehiad  this,  now 
behind  thatt  of  his  divene  nusks.  It  is  neccssaiy  also  to  lay 
aside  Shakespearrol  itry,  the  spirit  that  could  wish  with  HnJta-n 
that  Shakespeare  had  nc\cr  written  the  Sonnftt,  or  can  ri.fusc 
to  accept  Tilus  Androntnn  on  the  ground  that  "  the  play 
declares  as  plainly  as  pby  can  si)eak,  '  I  am  not  Shakespeare's; 
my  repulsive  subject,  my  blo^>^l  and  liorrors,  are  not,  and  never 
were  his.'  "  The  literary  historian  has  no  greater  enemy  than 
the  sentimentalist.  In  Shakeqxare  we hsvo  to do  With  oBc who 
is  neither  beyond  criticism  a«  a  man  nor  impeccabir  as  an  aitial. 
He  waa  for  all  timoi  no  dknibt;  but  also  veiy  much  of  aa  age^ 
the  age  of  the  liter  Renaissance,  with  its  instinct  for  fmptctuous 
life,  and  its  xngorous  rather  than  discriminating  appetite  for 
li'erature.  When  Ben  Jonwn  salt!  that  Sh.ikupcire  1..  kcd 
"  art,"  and  when  Milton  wrote  of  his  "  native  w t..jtl-n,>t(. >  -.m'  !," 
they  jud'-cil  truly.  The  Shakespearian  clrama  is  m.".gi::;;.. eL;t 
and  incoherent  ;  it  belongs  to  the  adole-^cncc  of  Utcraturc, 
to  a  period  before  the  instrument  had  been  sharpcBCd  and 
polished,  and  made  uneiriqg  in  its  touch  upon  the  souicea  ot 
laughter  and  of  tean.  (Nnteody  nobody  htt  audi  power  onr 
our  lao^iter  and  our  tears  as  Shakespeare.  But  It  is  the  power 
of  temperament  rather  than  of  art ;  or  rather  it  is  the  power  of 
a  r  ipirii  ii>us  and  uiisvsicrnal Ic  artist,  wiih  a  i>crfcct  dramatic 
insiinct  fur  the  c\[>o^ilion  of  the  ideas,  the  characters,  the 
situalioos,  v.litih  (or  tlie  momcnl  comrriand  his  int-rcst,  and  a 
I)CTfect  di-rcgard  for  the  laws  of  dramatic  psycholog>'  wluch 
require  the  patient  pruning  and  subordination  of  aU  material 
that  does  not  make  for  the  main  exposition.  This  want  «f 
fhitsh,  this  impeifect  fusing  of  tlie  Gtciaiy  ore.  is  essenUalfy 
chaiactetiitic  of  the  RenBiMance»  aa  compared  with  a(»  ia 
which  the  creatrve  Impulse  is  weaker  and  leaves  room  far  a 

finer  contentr.aion  of  the  ineans  upon  the  end.  There  j<,  nr  .-'v 
.ilv.ays  Mni'y  of  purjx.se  in  a  ShakrsjM  ari.m  [day,  but  :f  e::.a 
rr  (■.jirr?  an  infclleiUial  etTort  to  grasp  it  and  d>xs  r.Mt  r.sjt 
in  a  unity  of  ciTeit.  The  issues  are  obscured  I  v  a  careless 
generosity  which  would  extend  to  art  the  botjndUss  freedom 
of  life  itsdf.  Hence  the  intrusive  aod  jarriaig  cicmcats  which 
stand  in  anch  curious  Incongniity  with  tbe  utnaat  sesches  d 
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PORTRAITS  OF 


Phrlo,  njTold  Baker,  Bitminikam. 


The  Stratford  Bust  and  Monument 
in  Holy  Trinity  Church,  SlratforU- 
on-Avon.    Erected  before  1623. 


Pkolo.  Emery  Walker. 


The  Chandos  Portrait. 
In  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 


SHAKESPFARK 


Phnlo,  Emery  Walker 

The  Engranng  by  Martin  Drocshout. 
In  the  First  Folio  Edition.  1623. 


The  Flower  Portrait. 
(The  "Drocshout  Original.  ") 
In  the  Shakespeare  Memorial 
Gallery. 
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which  tbe  dramatic  spirit  is  capable;  the  conventional  and 
inelo<lr.im.itic  c:iilii;j;s,  the  incor.sistcacics  of  action  and  even  of 
character,  the  emotional  cooiusions  of  trafticomedy,  the  com- 
plications of  plot  and  subplot,  the  marrini;  of  the  give  and  takc 
of  diakigue  by  superfluities  of  descripiwn  and  of  argument, 
the  jttt  tatd  bombast  lightly  thrown  in  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
cnmBdlia^  «U  the  flcdu  that  to  M  instiuctcd 
we  fiiily  too  Afipkicot  upon  tbe  Shitepcariw  wa.  It  perhaps 
follows  from  this  that  the  moat  finltful  way  «f  qvnadiiiig 
Shakespeare  is  by  an  analysis  of  his  worli  ntb«r  as  a  pneeas 

than  ai  a  completed  whijlc.  His  out slanding  pojilivc  quality 
is  a  voil  coiiiprct;onsivcnc:^<,  a  capacity  for  KTowth  and  ass-imila- 
tion,  which  leaves  no  as^Kct  of  hfc  utu-xplored,  and  aliows  of 
no  finality  in  the  nature  of  hU  juJgnicnis  upon  life.  It  is  the 
real  and  sufficient  explanation  and  jusLitication  of  the  pains 
taken  to  determine  the  chronological  order  of  bis  plays,  that  the 
secret  of  his  genius  lies  in  its  {lOwcr  of  development  and  that 
only  by  Utc  study  of  its  devdopmcni  can  he  be  known.  He  was 
aeuiy  thiity  when,  so  far  as  we  can  tcU,  his  career  as  a  dramatist 
bcgwki  Mtd  already  there  lay  bdiiiid  him  those  six  or  leven 
ttnacoounted-fur  years  stnoe  his  tnafriagc,  passed  no  one  Itnows 
wbcrc,and  filled  no  one  knows  with  what  experience,  but  assuredly 
in  that  strenuous  Elizabethan  life  with  iurr.c  experience  kindliiig 
to  his  intellect  and  formative  of  his  char.iLter.  To  the  y^'oodcraft 
and  the  iamilianty  with  tcuntry  bifihis  and  sounds  which  he 
brought  with  him  from  Str.it ford,  and  which  mijifile  so  oddl>'  in 
bb  plays  with  a  purely  imagitiary  and  euphublic  natural  history, 
and  to  the  book  learning  of  a  provincial  grammar-school  boy, 
ud  peibapst  if  Aubrey  is  ri^t,  also  of  «  ptoviodal  scbool* 
naster,  be  l»d  eoBwhow  added,  as  be  coMliiaeo  to  add  tbrMi^-> 
out  1^  life,  that  curious  store  «l  acqnalBtance  vltb  tbedeuDs 
of  the  aiost  diverse  occupations  whidb  baa  to  ofteo  perplexed 
and  so  often  mi^ed  his  eonmicntators.  It  was  the  same  faculty 
of  acquisition  ib-it  gjve  hiai  bis  enormous  vocabulary,  so  far 
t.M  t  e  1, 1 1  g  in  range  an<l  variety  that  of  any  other  English  writer. 

llis  iirst  group  of  plays  is  largely  made  up  of  adaptatioiu  and 
revisions  of  existing  work,  or  at  the  best  of  essays  in  the  con- 
ventions of  '-t  igc  rf'tni^  which  had  already  achieved  popularity. 
In  the  Yorkist  in'-oy^y  he  takes  up  the  burden  of  the  chronicle 
play,  in  The  Comedy  oj  Errors  that  of  tlie  classical  school  drama 
tad  of  the  page-huawur  of  Lyly,  In  THiu  Andronkus  that  of 
the  crude  revenge  tnfady  of  I^,  and  In  RkMttdlll.  that  of 
the  Nemesis  motive  and  the  exuiatloa  of  tbe  IfacMBTdluui 
superman  which  property  iMtong  to  Martowc.  But  in  Rkhard 
III.  be  begin*  to  come  to  his  own  with  the  subtle  study  of  the 
actor's  tempcraineii;  which  iKtrays  the  working  of  a  profound 
inierest  in  the  tctiiuinue  of  hi*  cho'^.en  profe-c.inn.  The  style 
of  the  earliest  plays  is  eiseiitially  rhetorical',  tbe  blank  ver--.e 
fa  stiff  and  Utile  I'artcd  in  rhythm;  and  the  f>criod^  arc  built 
op  of  pacallel  and  antitbelfc  KQleBCcs,  and  punctuated  with 
devices  of  iteiaiioas,  plays  upon  words,  and  other  methods  of 
aeqiring  cmphaiii,  Ibat  dttfaeftom  the  bad  tiadilfan  of  a  popular 
•tage,  upon  which  tbe  playen  are  bound  to  rant  and  force  the 
note  in  order  to  hold  the  aKenttoD  of  a  duU*witted  audience. 
During  the  pkifjue-vacatiMiii  of  1592  to.  1504,  Shakespeare  tried 
hi->  han<l  .u  i!ic  urnite  di>cripiive  poetry  of  Vtnus  and  Adonis 
and  Luiri;e;  and  the  irillucnLC  ot  this  exercise,  and  i>oisiljly 
aiiiO  of  Italian  travel,  is  apparent  in  the  next  group  of  pl.iys, 
with  their  lyric  notes,  their  te-ulem  y  tow,;rm  southern ci)lourjr'.s, 
their  wealth  of  decorative  imagery,  asiil  iheir  eUbaraic  and  not 
tatdf  frigid  conceits.  Rbymcd couplets  make  their  appearance, 
aide  by  iMe  with  Idaiik  vetse,  as  a  medium  of  dramatic  dialogue. 
It  it  a  pctfod  of  e^enment,  in  farce  with  Tkt  Taming  of  tht 
SkrttP,  in  satirical  comedy  with  Lcnr's  l^benir'j  Lost,  in  lyrical 
comedy  with  A  ifUimrnmer  Nighl's  Dream,  in  lyrical  tragedy 
with  Rom'i^  and  Juliet,  in  lyrical  history  with  Ri<hard  II., 
and  finally  in  roniantic  fraffjeomf^ly  with  The  Two  Gcntlemtn 
ej  VtTcnc  and  '.vilh  the  ma- terpi' ri-  y,\  this  singuLir  genre.  The 
iiercAani  oj  Vtnic*.  It  is  aiso  the  jxrioil  01  the  sonnets,  which 
have  their  echoes  both  in  the  phrasing  and  in  the  themes  of  the 
plays;  in  the  blaclL-bfowcd  Rosaline  of  Lm't  Labottr's  Lost, 
ftndin  the  issue  betuccB  friendiblpaBd  kve  «!bicb  is  variously 
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set  in  The  Two  Cenllfnitn  ef  Verona  and  in  The  McrihatU 
of  Vcniif.  Hut  in  the  Litter  play  the  stnliment  is  already  one  of 
retrospection;  the  tempest  of  s.iirit  has  f;iven  way  to  the  lender 
melancholy  of  renunciation.  'J'he  sonnets  seem  to  bear  witness, 
oot  only  to  the  personal  upheaval  of  passion,  but  also  to  some 
despondency  at  the  spite  of  fate  and  the  disgrace  of  tlie  aetflf^ 
calling.  This  mood  too  may  have  cleared  away  in  the  ffurtMiMf 
of  srowiof  popularity,  of  financial  suoecaa,  and  of  tbe  poeitbly 
long-ddayed  ictun  to  Stfatford.  Cettainly  tlie  series  of  plays 
written  next  after  tbe  travels  of  iS97  are  light-hearted  plays, 

less  occupied  with  profound  or  vexatious  searchinj».<5  of  spirit 
than  with  the  delightful  externalities  of  things.  The  histories 
from  King  John  to  Henry  V.  form  a  continuous  study  of  the 
conditions  of  kingship,  tarrying  on  the  p<olitical  speculations 
bcKun  in  Ricluiril  II.  and  culmiruitinR  in  the  brilliant  picture 
of  triuni[ihant  ellicicncy,  the  Henry  of  Agiticourt.  Meanwhile 
Sh,ikesp< -ire  develops  the  astonishing  faculty  of  humorous 
delineation  of  wiiich  he  had  given  foieUstcs  in  Jadt  Cade,  io 
Bottom  the  wcaMr,  and  fit  jNdieA  nwae;  sets  ibe  creatiMi  of 
Falstaff  in  btKi  of  Us  vivid  pictures  of  contemporary  En^nd; 
and  paaaes  throng  the  half-comedy,  half  melodrama,  of  Utuk 

Ado  Abcut  Xolhir.x  to  the  joyou.s  farce  of  Thr:  Merry  Wives  of 

Windsor,  and  to  his  two  perfectly  sunny  comedies  the  sylvan 
comedy  of  ^«  YmtUktU  aad  tbe  lubaii  comedy  of  TuMk 

Nitkt. 

Then  there  comes  a  change  of  mood,  already  heralded  by 
Julius  Caesar,  which  stands  beside  Henry  K.  as  a  reminder  that 
efficiency  has  its  seamy  as  well  as  its  brilliant  side.  Tbe  tragedy 
of  politlcai  idcaUam  in  Brutus  is  foltowcd  by  the  tncedy  of  fn- 
tdlectual  idcaUaa  In  fimntrf:  and  this  bi  te  tnm  by  tbe  tbree 
bitMr  and  (ynialpaendo-aKnedies,  Afft  Wm  Thai  Ends  WtB, 
in  which  tbe  mator  of  Pbrtla,  Beatrice,  Rosalind  and  Viola 
drags  the  honour  of  womanhood  in  the  dust  —  TrvHui  ,iiidCrc$sida, 
in  which  the  ideals  of  beroiini  and  of  tuf.iante  are  confounded 
in  the  |xirtniils  of  a  wanton  .md  a  poltroon— and  Mi.:\iiri-  for 
MfCiurf,  in  which  the  sear( hli^lit  of  irony  is  thrown  upon  the 
paths  of  Providence  itself.  Upon  the  causcsof  this  new  perturba* 
tion  in  the  soul  of  Shakespeare  it  is  perhaps  idle  to  speculate. 
The  evidence  of  his  profound  disOitlsioa  and  discouragement  of 
spirit  is  plain  enomfa}  and  for  some  yeaia  tbe  tide  of  bis  pessi- 
mistic thoufht  advaaco^  swelling  throtigb  fbe  paihetie  tiaflcily 
of  (MttOc  to  tbe  oeanic  tragedies  of  JfacBcll  aad  Ku^  Lear, 
wttb  their  Titan-tike  indictments  not  of  man  alone,  but  of  the 
heavens  by  whom  man  was  made.  Meanwhile  Sh.ikcspearc's 
style  underjjoes  changes  no  less  notable  iha.T  those  of  his  subject- 
mat  ter.  '1  he  case  and  lucidity  characteristic  of  the  histories 
and  comedies  of  his  middle  period  give  way  Jo  a  more  troubled 
bc.iuty,  and  the  phrasing;  and  rhythni  often  tend  to  beL.it:.e 
elliptic  and  obscure,  as  if  the  tiioughts  were  hurrying  faster  than 
speech  can  give  them  utterance.  The  period  closes  with  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  and  Cori^asau,  io  which  the  idcab  of  the  love  of 
woman  and  the  honour  of  man  are  once  more  stripped  bare  to 
display  tbe  skcktoos  of  Inst  and  egoism,  and  in  the  tatter  of  wbkh 
signs  of  eihaastlon  are  already  perceptible;  and  with  Timom 
of  Athens,  in  which  the  dramatist  whips  himself  to  an  almost 
incoherent  expression  of  a  general  loathing  and  detestation  of 
humanity.  1  hen  the  sire'rhed  cord  suddenly  snaps.  Timon 
is  apji.-irrntly  unllnishcd,  and  the  r>cxt  phy,  Peridcs,  is  in  an 
entirely  ('.iiTi-ren*  vein,  acd  is  appurently  t'lri  .hed  but  not  begun. 
At  this  point  only  in  the  whole  course  of  binakcspeare's  develop- 
ment there  is  a  complete  breach  of  continuity.  One  can  only 
conjecture  tbe  occurrence  of  some  ipiiituai  crisis,  an  illnm 
perhaps,  or  some  process  akin  to  wbat  bi  tbe  language  of  religion 
b  called  cuivetsion,  which  left  him  a  new  nan,  witb  tbe  fever 
of  pesnndsm  beblad  him,  and  at  peace  once  more  witb  Heaves 
and  the  world. 

The  final  group  of  plays,  the  Shakespearian  part  of  Ptricles, 
Cymheiine,  Tiu-  WiKicr's  Tale,  The  Tempest,  all  belong  to  the  cUiS 
of  what  may  be  called  idyllic  romances.  They  are  happy  dreams, 
in  which  all  troubles  and  sorrows  are  ultimately  resolved  into 
fortunate  endings,  and  which  sund  therefore  as  so  many  symbols 
of  an  optimistic  faitb  In  tbebenefioeot  dbpositkoaof  an  cideriiV 
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Providcace.  In  hArmony  with  this  change  of  temper  the  style 
has  liknriu  undergone  another  chai4(e,  and  the  tense  stnictore 
gad  manaweti  r*""HB  of  Amtomf  mud  CUopabra  hav*  gtwtn 
my  to  nlucd  adawM  and  «aqr  and  uaaecaitaatad  A^pSbmt. 
It  b  poaaibfe  that  these  plays,  Shakc^WBR'lt  kst  fdi^a,  itth  Ihe 
unimportant  exceptions  of  his  contributions  to  Fletcher's 
Sicnry  ;uj1  Tkc  T'd.i  Noble  Kintmen,  wtrc  written  in 

retirement  at  Str.iU'on!.    Ai  any  rale  the  call  of  the  country 
is  sounding  throi;v:h  il.m,  .im!  it  is  with  no  regret  that  in 
last  pages  of  The  fempal  lius  weary  magician  drowns  his  buok, 
•nd  bocies  Us  Stall  ccftaiii  Cubons  detp  Jb  ths  earth. 

(E.  K.  C.) 

Ttt  Staitspian'Baem  Theory. 

In  view  of  the  continued  promulgation  of  the  teMatiorul  theory 
that  the  pUys,  and  prnumably  the  poems  alto,  m  long  atmctatcd 
with  tlie  name  of  Shakespeare,  were  not  written  t>y  the  man  whose 
biography  is  sketched  above,  but  by  somebody  ebe  who  u»ed  this 

rrudonym — and  e«|¥xiallv  th.if  the  writer  was  Lord  Ch.inn-l'or 
rancis  Barim.  Vivouiit  St  Alluns  (ij6i~i6i6) — it  apt*  .r^  ili- 
■irable  to  deal  here  brii-Hy  with  thi»  question.  No  such  i  1>  .i  s>rnis  to 
have  occurred  to  anybody  till  the  middle  of  the  141I1  <i  i  nirs  i  -n- 
BMiojpapky  below),  but  ha  vine  once  been  Kartcd  it  has  been  elabor- 
ated ill  CHtaia  ooaitcn  bv  a  wdicy  «(  appesb,  both  to  internal 
avidaooe  aa  dtK&ed  by  tne  laiiwHedge  luolayed  in  ^hUekpeare's 
wnria  and  t>y  their  vocabulary  and  stvTe,  and  to  external  evidence  as 
Wi|jnsi  III  I  1  t)v  the  pniltlems  connected  with  tlie  facts  of  Shakespeare's 
known  lile  .iiid  of  i)ie  publication  of  the  plays.  To  wlut  mav  be 
cillcd  inKenious  in(<  n-niv^  from  data  of  this  sort  have  even  been 
adde<l  attempt*  to  8how  that  a  secret  confession  exists  which  may 
be  detected  m  a  cipher  or  cryptogram  in  the  printing  of  the  playii. 
It  must  »unicc  here  to  sav  that  tne  oontcntiona  of  the  Amencans, 
Mr  Donnelly  and  Mr»  Gallup,  on  this  score  axe  not  only  opposed  to 
the  opinion  of  authoritati\-e  bibliocniphers,  who  deny  the  existence 
of  any  such  cipher,  but  ha\r  carried  t  heir  supporters  to  lengths  which 
are  obviously  absurd  and  impossiKc.  Lord  PeaMncv,  a  great 
lawyer  whone  »uji|»irt  of  the  Baconian  the<jr>'  may  l>c  found  in  his 
••judii  i.il  ^.u^llI^ln^;-up,"  publiihetl  in  ex|iri-vHly  admits  that 

"the  attempts  to  c*labU!»h  a  cipher  totally'  failed;  there  was  njt 
Indeed  the  ■cinl)l«nrr  of  a  dpiier.  Sir  Edwin  Ouming-I-awrencc,  in 
hia  BMm  if  Skolmpnft  (1910).  goes  still  fan  her  in  an  attempt  to 
prove  the  point  by  ctyptogra^hic  evidence.  .According  to  him  the 
classical  "long  word  cited  m  Loee's  Labour's  Lc\t,  honorifn 
bilitudinitatibuii,"  i»  an  anapr.im  for  "  hi  lu-li  F.  Uaconis  nati  tuiti 
orbi  "  (the?*!  pUy*  F.  Bacui's  .itT -prin;  pr<  j  rved  for  the  world): 
and  he  juRfilrs  very  curioualy  with  the  numbers  of  the  wonls  and 
lines  in  the  page  of  the  First  Folio  containing  this  alleged  anagram. 
He  aUo  cites  the  evidence  of  (more  or  leas)  oontemporary  illustra- 
tions to  books,  wUch  be  enUns  as  cryptMimphic  in  confirmation. 
These  interpntatioas  are  u  the  highest  degree  speculativr.  But 
perhaps  his  argument  is  exposed  in  its  full  depth  of  incmlibility 
when  he  counts  up  the  U  ttera  in  Ilcn  Jonson's  verses  "  To  ihr 
lieader,"  desrriliinK  the  Droeshout  p<>arait  in  the  First  Folio,  and. 
findins  them  to  lie  287  (takioR  each  "  w  "  as  two  "  Vs  ").  conclude* 
(by  adding  287  to  1623.  ir.  the  date  of  the  First  Folio)  that  Bacon 
lalcaded  t»  seweal  himself  as  the  author  in  the  >-ear  1910!  This  sort 
of  afiiinmt  oafces  the  plain  man's  head  reel.  On  similar  principles 
anything  might  pnoT  anything.  What  may  Ih;  convitlrn-d  the  more 
renaonable  way  of  approaching  the  question  i*  ^llow^  in  Mr  C. 
Greenwo-id's  ShakafKurf  ProUcm  ReslaUd  (lii-iH),  in  which  the 
allciL-d  i!i!)n  of  the  Shal.L-.inMri.in  .uilhor^fiip  arc  compMMtly 

prt  s«>nt(d  without  recourse  to  any  such  cxtrav.iK.imx-«. 

The  plausibility  of  many  of  the  argument*  uvsi  by  Mr  (jflmiwaod 
snd  those  whom  he  follow*  depcmds  a  good  deal  uimn  nw  nu 
obacurity  which,  for  lack  of  poMtivc  evidence,  shrouds  the  biography 
of  Shake<nware  and  our  knowlcilse  of  thepretsae  facts  as  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  workfi  assoriatc<l  with  hi*  name;  and  it  has  licen  av<i»ted 
by  the  di>-.;ni.ui-m  of  >->iw  ino<l<  rn  |iio',;r.iiih(: r^,  or  iIk-  ilith  ri  fucs  of 
opinion  Unwn  n  tht  m.  win  n  tticy  attempt  to  interpret  the  known 
facta  of  ShakcsjK'are'r.  1if>-  --i  to  account  for  his  authorship.  But 
it  must  lie  trmemlicrcd  that,  if  Shakespeare  (or  Shak«pcre)  wrote 
Shakopcare's  worfca,  it  is  only  possible  to  recunrilc  our  view  of  his 
biography  with  our  knowledge  « the  works  by  giving  tomt  interpre- 
tation to  the  known  fact*  or  accepting  some  cxpUnation  of  what  may 
have  occurred  in  the  obscure  parts  of  his  life  which  will  be  consiitent 
wnth  5uch  an  iil<.-ntifi<-atiim.  Th.it  diflerent  hjixrthesi-s  are  f.iv.mrrd 
liv  (Jilfrri  !it  itiIiimIkx  critics  is  therefore  no  real  objeitujii,  1  ■:  il  n 
some  m.iy  .it'ix-  ir  t  xci-.  iiiri>;ly  sncculativc,  for  the  very  reason  that 
positive  e\'i<!once  in  irrerovrrable  and  that  i|NKHiatiBit~'eDaaiMtat 

with  what  is  |K>«.il)k— it  the  only  resource,  ttt  SO  far  as  evidence 

Is  to  be  iwisK-fl  and  strained  at  all,  it  is  right,  in  view  of  the  loivg 
tflidition  and  the  prima  facie  presumptive  evidence,  to  strain  it  in 
any  |>»««.iblc  dir<-<  iion  which  can  rcabonably  make  the  Shakespearian 
authorship  inn  lli,;iljle.  As  a  nuitter  of  fact  the  evidoncr  i»  Mrainrd 
alike  by  one  »idc  and  the  other;  but  as  U-twecn  the  two  it  has  to  lic 
rememl)ered  that  the  <>nu»  lies  on  the  opponent  of  the  Shakespearian 
authorship  to  show,  hrsi  that  there  is  no  posaiblc  explanation  which 


would  justify  the  ttadition,  and  secondly  that  there  is  poskiw 
evidence  which  can  upset  it  and  which  wjllsaddie  the  authoirihip  of 
Shakespeare's  works  on  Bacon  or  some  oA  cbe.  The  contcnmt 
ladisaruninatrly  thrown  on  supporters  of  the  Bsoooiaa  theory  by 
orthodox  rrit  ics  U  apt  to  be  expressed  in  term*  which  are  oocaaionally 
unwarT.-intai.  ISut  e\-cn  if  we  leave  out  of  account  the  lunatics  and 
f.iliii  .ilDT';  vkho  h.m-  iMvn  so  prominently  connected  |rith  n.  the 
ni! krn:  iiroiis  amjti  iir — however  eminent  a*  a  Uwjer  or  ho»e>TT 
.11  iiti-  l^  .1  critic  i<(  c vfT^il.iy  .liT.iir*  -may  easily  be  loo  ingcnioui  in 
hiii  cmlcavours  to  solve  a  hterary  problem  in  which  judgment  largely 
depend*  on  s  highly  trained  aiid  subtle  sense  of  literary  style  and  a 
special  knowledge  of  the  condition*  of  Eiixabcthan  Eutland  and  of 
tne  early  dnma.  In  such  an  exposition  of  what  may  be  called  the 
"  anti-Shakaperian  "  case  as  Mr  Greenwood's,  many  points  appear 
to  make  for  ni.s  cnnrliision  which  arc  real!)'  not  more  than  doubtful 
interpretations  o(  i  vnienLT;  and  though  these  intOfCCtation.o  may 
be  derived  from  orthodox  Shakespearians— orthodox,  that  is  to  sa^. 

so  far  at  all  events  as  their  view  of  Shakespearlin  authoo*''  

concerned — there  have  been  a  good  many  such  interpreter*  ' 
zeal  has  outrun  their  knowledge.  The  fact  Iteraaina  that  the 
competent  special  students  of  Shakeapoue,  however  thc\-  may 
(litTcr  as  to  det.ii!-..  anrl  al>o  the  mo,»f  autViritative  vpccial  students 
•  if  Bacon,  arc  uiliuuu  ms  in  uphalilin^  the  tniditioiial  xicw.  The 
It  irnni.in  t1i<-<>rv  -.i::i|tlv  »tai>ds  a»  a  curiou*  illustFaiioo  of  the 
<l.it:^:tTs  uhl  II.  (  \  (  f;  in  the  h.inds  of  fair  judges  of  Ofdisafy ewMSBSS^ 
attend  certain  metliuds  of  literary  investigation. 

There  is  one  Mnple  reason  for  thi*:  in  order  to  eataMish  even  a 
prins  fade  case  against  the  identifieation  of  the  man  Shakespeare 
(however  the  name  be  spelt)  with  the  author  of  Shakespeare's  works, 
the  Baconian  must  clearly  account  for  the  pa<>itt\-e  contctnnorary 
evidence  in  its  favour,  and  this  cannot  wvll  Iw  done;  it  is  highlr 
aigniBcant  that  it  was  not  atn  nipti  •!  or  i!i(>ru;!it  of  for  rvntuncw 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  point  to  certain  diAcultics,  which  are  due 
to  the  gap*  in  our  knowleogsw  Asalfeady  eqdaincd.  the  onhodes 
biographer,  armed  with  the  resuha  of  accurate  scholarship  and  pro- 
longed historical  research,  attempts  to  reconstruct  the  life  of  the 
period  so  aa  to  offer  possible  or  probable  explanations  of  tbe«c  di6- 
culties.  Rut  he  df>i^s  so  laiked  by  the  unsriakcn  tradition  and  the 
positive  c<)ntcm[x)rar\'  cvidcnrx-  that  the  Str.ufonJ  l«>y  arwl  man.  the 
London  actor,  the  author  of  Venus  urn!  Adont:  and  Lmtrtct,  and  the 
dramatist  (so  far  at  least  as  criticism  upholds  the  osooaof  the  plays 
ascribed  to  Slwkc»pc.\rc),  were  one  and  the  same. 

It  may  be  useful  here  to  add  to  wlunt  h.i>  )»s  ri  written  in  the  pnp- 
ording  article  some  of  the  posjti\T  contemt«>rary  allusi.inj  to  Shakr- 
sjieare  which  est.ibUsh  thi*  presumpti  m.  The  e\-idence  of  Kranci.' 
Mi  rcs  in  FallaJis  Tamia  (l5i>.H)  has  alrcidy  been  referred  to.  It  i> 
incrcflibic  that  Bi-n  ]on«>n,  «Iio  knew  l«>th  Shakespeare  and  Baci  n 
intinwitely,  who  himself  duWi-d  Shake'-|x-are  the  "  sw^n  of  .Avon." 
and  who  survived  Bacon  for  elcwn  years,  could  have  dtcd  witbotit 
revealing  the  aUmd  aacsstt  at  •  tiina  when  there  waa  no  reason  (or 
concealing  it.  Much  has  beoi  made  of  Jenson^  vamog  references 
to  Shakespeare,  and  of  certain  inconsistencies  in  hi*  rciereooe*  to  both 
Shakespeare  and  Bacon ;  but  these  can  be  twiMed  in  more  than  one 
direction  and  their  explanation  is  purely  speculative.  His  poMti^r 
alluvioiiN  to  S!i.ik>-sf)eare  .ire  inexplicable  except  as  the  ino>t  aiJth<jn. 
lative  eviitcnce  of  his  idenlificalion  of  the  man  and  his  works. 
Richard  Barnfield  (IS98)  speaks  of  Shakeapcaie  as  "  honey-flowinfc*' 
and  says  that  his  VVaiu  and  Lttereu  have  placed  his  name  "Hm 
Fame's  immort.iI  book"  John  Wcever  (1590)  speaks  of  "  hooe>'- 
tongued  Shake»))eare,"  admired  for  "  rose-cneekid  .Monts,"  ard 
"  Roiiiet»,  kichanl.  more  whose  rumcs  I  know  not  "  John  n,%\Te«cJ 
Hereford  (iMo)  i  .'.ll  .  Iu:u  "  our  l;.ii,:li-fi  IV  mi  ,  .  Mr  \\  i  i  --hL.,!.  - 
S(»'.iie."  Thi'm.is  Freeman  (H>I4)  writes  "  to  Mavter  \V.  ShJcr^ 
vj«Mre  " — ■  V.  l-.o  lows  ch.i»le  life,  there's  Lucrccc  for  a  teacher  I 
Who  list  rcid  lust  there's  Venus  and  Adonis  1  .  .  .  |  Besides  ia 
play*  thy  wit  winds  like  Meander."  Other  contemporaiy  1 " 
all  treating  Shakespears  as  a  great  poet  and  tiagcdian,  sic  i 


Finally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  .ilthotigh  many  problem*  ia 
connexion  with  Snakespenre's  .iiithorship  can  only  be  »il\T<d  by  the 
.inswer  that  he  was  a  "  ccnius,"  the  B.ici>njan  view  ttiai  "  ^-enius  ' 
by  it^lf  could  not  confer  on  Shakespeare,  the  supposed  Strafford 
"  rustic,"  the  mwitivejaiowledge  of  law.  &C.,  tshkh  is  revealed  isi  Jas 
works,  dfjicna*  on  a  theory  of  hi*  upbringing  and  " 


strains  the  evidence  quite  as  much  as  anything  pit  forwafd^fcjr 
orthodox  Wographcrs.  if  not  more.  As  shown  in  the  f>rercdir 


it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  Stratford  "  rustic  "  was  quite 
well  eduoatetl,  aii  l  iliat  his  ru.sticity  is  a  gross  ejcanKcra: ion.  Ws 
know  very  little  aSwul  his  early  >ears.  .ind,  in  m>  far  as  wx-are  i^noraat, 
it  is  |ri;iiimate  to  draw  inleren^i-^  ia  favour  of  what  makis  the  re- 
mainder of  his  carcrr  and  achievements  intelligible.  The  Baconiaa 
theory  tatitiif  depend*  00  straining  every  assumption  in  iavow  of 
Shakcspesfsls  list  having  had  any  opportunit v  to  acquire  knowledge 
which  in  any  case  it  would  require  genius  '  to  ah'j)rb  and  utilsse: 
and  this  method  of  argument  is  directly  ocjxr^-d  to  the  legitia 


procedure  in  .ippro-icning  the  undotibtid  (littirul- ies  Isolated 
phrases,  such  as  Ben  Jonwjn's  dulum  .is  lo  his  >mjU  kn  ■wW.-x 
Latin  and  Greek,  which  may  well  be  purvly  comparaiiw,  the  ooa- 
temntuous  expression  of  a  university  scholar  for  one  who  had  ae 
acaaemic  tiainingt  can  easily  be  nude  too  much  of.  The  1 
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infcrcncca  as  to  his  illitcrarv,  drawti  from  his  li.in<!writinv;,  tlcjM  THl  on 
the  RKWl  tneagrc  data.  The  preface  to  the  i-irst  KuIjIu  %ny»  that 
*'  tAmt  he  thiMkht  he  twtwwi  with  tht  f  iii wiim  tbMX  w»  law  icarcc 
nscfwad  fraca  hlni  a  blot  in  hk  pmpm  whenM  Ben  Jomon,  in  his 
JHaimirits,  uys,  "  I  mneinber  tlw  pUvcn often  mcniionc^l  !t  as  an 
boaour  to  Shakcapcare  that  in  hb  wminKi  whatAocvrr  ht-  ijcmivd, 
he  never  blotted  a  line.  My  ancwer  had  been,  would  he  h.ul  blottiil 
a  thouaand! — which  they  thought  a  malcvi>lcnt  iinixh."  Ri-ums 
have  been  written  about  these  two  sa^-ing»,  but  we  do  not  know  the 
rari  drcumstaiKcs  which  prompt oti  either,  and  the  nonnrxistence  o( 
■sy  of  the  Sliakespeare  manuscripts  leaves  us  open,  unfortunately, 
to  the  wildest  conjectures.  That  there  were  »iM.-h  ntanuscripts 
(■aleM  Ben  Jonion  and  the  cditora  of  the  First  Folio' were  liars)  is 
Ctnain;  but  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  their  n<>t  havini;  kurvived, 
dhOUgh  persons  unacquainted  with  the  histor>'  of  the  manuscripts  of 
printed  works  of  the  pcri^xl  s»itm-(in!<-»  !*vni  to  think  »<>. 

We  know  so  lit'lc  of  (Ir-  .  ' ini[»jsiti.in  of  Shakcstjearc'a  works,  ar>d 
the  Kagc*  they  went  through,  or  the  influence  ot  other  persons  on 
tiirr  1''*t.  rr  ***  f-  t  i  ft  nit  il  Innminliiir  it  tonniniiid  (jwiiiciilly  chti 
kfiii  kDOwMie,  «Udi  hat  giwii  aa  much  onoor  to  tha  Baoonian 
theory),  various  speculations  are  poaaible  corvceming  the  means 
which  a  dramatic  senius  may  li.i^r  had  to  inform  his  mind  or  acquire 
hi*  vocabulary.  The  theatrical  .ind  social  militu  of  those  days  was 
small  and  chwe;  the  infiiiciKV  of  culturv  was  imm«iiate  and  mainly 
oral.  \Vc  have  no  positi%-r  kn<)ui«ij;c  indo  i!  of  any  rt- latitms  bctwc-en 
Shakespeare  and  Bacon;  but,  after  all,  B.icon  was  a  Kreat  con- 
temporary, pcnofiallv  interested  in  the  dnima.  and  one  would  expect 
the  eontaataof  Ma  mind  and  the  same  sort  of  literary  cxpreasioa  that 
w«  fiad  in  Ua  writings  to  be  reflected  in  the  mirror  cl  the  stage:  the 
•ame  phenomenon  would  be  detected  in  the  drama  of  to-day  were 
any  critic  to  take  the  trouble  to  inquire.  Auuming  the  genius  of 
Shakespeare,  such  a  port  and  playwright  would  naturally  Iv  lull  of 
;u^t  ilif  sort  <A  matter  that  w-ould  represent  the  culture  of  the  ila\ 
and  the  interests  of  his  patrons.  In  tne  purlieus  of  the  Tempk-  and 
in  literary  drele*  •ocloecly  connectca  with  the  lawyers  and  tlw  court, 
it  ia  juit  the  dnmatic  "  genius  "  who  would  be  familiar  with  any- 
thing that  oa«ild  bt  turara  10 account,  and  whose  workm  e«|iecially 
pbyt,  the  voeatniiafy  of  wMdi  ma  open  toembtidy  countless  M>urre<i. 
W..the  different  stages  of  composition,  rehearsal,  nrmluftion  .irnl 
levision,  would  show  the  im.if;nuitp>n  <■(  a  |KK't  wortim;  u|H>n  idia?, 
culled  from  tluj  lirair.s  of  others.  Kc-scniblan<cs  bitwecu  phra'-<-* 
used  by  Shak'  j'<  aiv  .uid  by  Bacon,  therx'fure,  carry  one  no  farther 
than  tne  fact  that  they  were  contemporaries.  We  cannot  even  lay 
wUdi,  if  cither,  oftaiMtad  tlM  aclML  S*  far  aa  vocabalny  ia  eon- 
anNd«  in  every  uatt  ii  the  «eiMr  wfma  noinl  fcmaina  and  who  !>y 
dwjiMe  becowea  ita  Rprnentati>T:  the  truth  as  to  the  extant  to 
wuch  the  intetlecttial  milieu  contributed  to  the  eduration  of  the 
writer,  or  his  genius  was  assisted  by  association  with  others,  is  hard 
to  fCGOviT  in  .lUf-r  ye-irs,  and  only  jxr.-iMi!  in  projKirtion  to  our 
loMWledge  of  the  pcnod  and  of  the  individual  factor*  in 

Ite  Poxnum  or  Sbaxzspeakc 
Tbe  nqnlcijr  tbat  ninmaiMb  much  in  the  m«  and  work  of 


\  aha  to  Ida  poitiaituic.  The  fact  that  the 

Mty  two  IDccneascs  of  the  poet  that  can  be  regarded  as  carrying 
the  authority  of  his  co-workers,  his  friends,  and  relations — 
yet  ndthi-r  (jf  them  .1  lifr-fKirtr.ut  (lifTcr  in  pertain  essential 
points,  h.-.s  ojM-ncd  the  door  to  mntrovcrsy  and  encouraged  the 
advarirc  a.i  i  .nciptancc  of  numerous  wholly  different  t>'p«i. 
The  result  has  been  a  swarm  of  portraits  which  may  be  classed 
aa  follows:  ( i)  the  gentiine  portraits  of  persons  not  Shakespeare 
but  not  unlike  the  various  cooceptiotks  of  him;  (a)  memorial 
portraits  often  baaed  on  one  or  other  of  aooepced  olffiMli, 
whether  thow  aijginab  an  woithy  of  acoeptaace  or  not;  (j) 
portnits  of  pcfwna  known  or  nnknown,  wUch  have  been 
fraudulently  "  faked  "  into  a  rcscmbbncc  of  Shakespeare;  and 
(4)  spurious  fabrications  especially  manufactured  for  imposition 
upon  the  public,  whether  with  or  without  mcrrcn.'.rv-  motive.  It 
is  curious  thai  some  of  the  crudest  and  most  casil>'  di  monstrable 
frauds  have  been  among  those  wliich  have  from  time  to  lime  Liccn, 
and  still  arc,  roost  eagerly  accepted  and  most  ardently  cham[iioncd. 
Time  are  few  tubjccta  which  have  so  imposed  upon  the  credulous, 
apedalljr  thoae  whoaeintelUgciioe  might  be  mppoaed  proof  against 
the cMcMwrypiacliaedtipoin them.  Thas,bithepaat,apresident 
of  the  Royd  Academy  In  vaA  waay  of  the  leading 

artbts  and  Shakespearian  ttudents  of  the  time,  were  found  to 
support  the  genuineness,  as  a  contemporary  portrait  of  the  poet, 
of  a  picture  which,  iti  its  faked  Shakespeare  st.ite,  a  few  months 
Ik  fore  was  111)!  t  vLD  in  I'xi  t  (  ncc.  This,  at  least,  pro ve<i  the  iiilcnse 
interest  taken  by  the  worid  in  the  personality  of  Shakespeare, 
•a4  tho  ataaott  paadottt*  Mn  to  kaow  hii  fattura*.  bi»l 


desirable,  therefore,  to  itcanftti  those  portraits  which  have  chief 
claim  to  recollection  by  reaaon  either  of  their  inherent  intcfcat 
or  of  the  notoriety  which  they  have  at  Hoe  time  eqjoyed;  It 
is  to  be  remarked  that  such  DOtOlfe^  OBOe  acUevod  never 
entirely  dies  away,  if  only  became  the  art  of  the  engraver,  which 
has  usually  [tcqx-tuated  them  cither  as  larRe  plates,  or  as  illustra- 
tions to  riputablc  editions  of  the  works,  or  to  commentaries 
or  tu'ofT.-iphics,  sustains  their  odcMivcd  cndit  as  Bkeocaca 

more  or  less  authentic. 

Exhaustive  study  of  the  subject,  extended  over  a  series  of 
years,  has  brought  the  present  writer  to  tiie  conduaioo  identical 
with  that  entertained  by  leadint  Shalrwpraiian  awthodtfca 
that  tuo  poctiaita  ody  caa  ha  accw^ad  vithoat  tpiMlM  as 
authcatk 'Ukcacmcb:  Oo  bott  (Ra^y  a  half-lngni  atatw) 
with  itsitfMUaal  WaO-BMOiunent  hi  the  choir  of  Holy  Trinity  ' 
Church,  Strntford-oa-Avop,  and  the  copper-plate  engraved  by 
Martin  Drocshout  as  front -spiccc  to  (he  First  Folio  of  Shakc- 
Sf>carc's  works  (and  used  for  three  subsequent  issues)  published 
in  i6j3,  .illhough  first  |irinlri!  in  thi  prc  iuus  year. 

The  Stratford  bust  and  monument  must  have  been  en-cted 
on  the  N.  wall  of  the  chancel  or  choir  within  six  years  after  Shake- 
speare's  death  in  1616,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  the  prefatory  memorial 
lines  by  Leonard  Digies  b  the  First  Folio.  The  design  in  its 
general  aspect  was  one  of  Un  adopted  hy  the  "  tombe^uikm  "  of 
the  period,  though  not  orii^ted  by  them,  and  aceardhig  to 
Du^dalc  was  r:ircuted  by  a  Fleming  resident  in  London  since 
15O7,  Garratt  Johnson  (Gerard  Janaien),  a  denizen,  who  was 
occ.isionally  a  collabor.itor  with  Nicholas  Stone.  The  bu«.t  is 
believed  to  have  been  commissioned  by  the  poet's  sou  in  law, 
Dr  John  Hall,  and,  like  the  l>roi.vhoul  print,  must  have  been 
seen  by  and  likely  enough  had  the  approval  of  .Mrs  Shake- 
speare, who  did  not  die  until  August  1613.  It  is  1  !)o\ij;h:  to  have 
been  modelled  from  etlhrr  a  life  or  death  mask,  and  inartistic 
as  it  is  has  the  maifcs  of  fecial  individuality;  that  is  to  sqr,  It 
is  a  portrait  and  not  a  (enrraliiatioB  such  aa  «aa  coomoo 
in  fimenal  sculptote.  According  to  the  practice  of  the  day, 
especially  at  the  hands  of  Flemish  sculptors  of  memorial  figtires, 
the  bust  was  coloured;  this  is  sufTicicnt  to  account  for  the 
technical  summarincss  of  the  modelling  and  of  the  forms.  Thus 
the  eyebrows  arc  scarcely  more  than  indicated  by  the  chisel, 
and  a  sohd  surf.ire  rijircscnts  the  teeth  of  the  open  mouth; 
the  brush  w.is  evoked  to  supply  effect  and  detail.  To  the  colour, 
as  reapplied  after  the  removal  of  tho  white  paint  with  which 
Malooe  had  the  bust  oovcfcd  hi  1793,  must  be  attributed  a 
food  deal  of  the  waodcB  qipearance  which  b  aeir  a  shock  to 
many.  The  hott  Is  of  aolt  stone  (not  akbsctcr,  as  Inmrrectly 
stated  by  **  the  aeenate  Dugdale  "),  but  a  careful  examination 
of  the  work  reveals  no  sipn  of  the  alleged  breakage  and  n-stora- 
tion  or  reparation  to  whith  some  writers  have  attributed  the 
apparently  inordinate  length  of  the  upper  lip.  .Asa  matter  of 
fact  the  lip  is  not  long;  it  is  less  than  seven-eighths  of  an  inch: 
the  appearance  is  to  a  great  extent  an  opUcal  illusion,  the  result 
partly  of  the  sm3llTics.s  of  the  nose  and,  especially,  of  the  thinncm 
of  the  mouatacbe  that  shovt  the  flesh  above  and  below.  SoOM 
iqMir  ma  made  to  the  nonwDcat  in  1649,  and  again  in  1748, 
bat  there  is  ito  mention  tn  the  diwch  reoofds  of  any 
with  the  bust  itself  Owing,  however,  to  the  characteiiltie 
inaccuracy  of  the  print  by  one  of  Hollars'  assistants  in  the 
illustration  of  Dugdale's  AntiifuUitt  0}  Warwickshire  (p.  688), 
the  t'lrst  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1656,  certain  writers 
have  Imih  mi.vled  into  the  belief  tli:it  the  whidc  monument 
and  bust  were  not  merely  restored  but  rcpbccd  by  those  which 
we  sec  to-daj^.  As  other  prints  in  the  volume  depart  grossly 
from  the  objects  icpraented,  and  as  Dugdale,  like  Vertue 
(whose  punctiBoua  aceorscy  has  also  been  baselcaaly  eatolkd 
hy  Walpole),  waa  at  timca  dcnonstmbly  loose  in  his  descrip> 
tions  and  presentments,  there  is  no  reasoo  to  bdleve  that  the 
bust  and  the  figijrcs  alwvc  it  are  other  than  those  originally 
plated  in  f^^ition.  Other  engravers,  following  the  Dugdale 
|>rint.  have  fi;nher  stultified  the  0rigin.1l,  but  as  they  (Vertue, 
Grignion,  Foudrinicr,  and  others)  differ  among  themselves, 
Itttk  ImportaBco  need  be  attKbed  to  the  drnimrtanw.  A 
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UNuralnK  should  be  ottered  against  many  of  the  so-called  "  casu  " 
of  the  busu.  George  Bullock  took  a  ca»l  in  1A14  and  Signor  A. 
Michcic  another  alwut  forty  years  after,  but  those  attributed  to 
W.  fU  Kite,  W.  Soouhr,  and  oUicis,  ate  rally  oopiae,  dcpertins 
fimtt  the  or^bd  in  imiiortut  ikCiib  tt  wd^ 
It  is  from  these  tbat  aiujr  pcnemdcdve &ico«wct  hnpffMlmw 
of  the  bust  itself. 

Miniioti  should  liorc  be  made  of  the  "  Ko^sclsladt  Death 
Ma>k,  "  now  a!  D.irmslailt,  as  that  h.is  Uct-n  tl.unied  a&  llic-  Inic 
(iiaih mask  of  Sii.ikespearc,  and  by  il  ihc  auihcnticity  of  oitu-r 
portraits  has  bom  gauged.  It  is  not  in  fact  a  death-mask  at 
all,  but  a  cast  from  one  and  probebly  not  CVCB  *  dfacct  cast, 
lallute  plwxion  the  beck  of  it  is  the  inscription— f- A!  Dm  1616: 
and  ihb  »  Ihe  tele  aclual  link  with  Sliakcspcarc.  Among  tbc 
Duny  lapturous  adhrtenu  «( tbe  tbooty  was  William  riage.  the 
Amcikan  painter,  who  made  many  measuiemmts  of  Ihe  naak 
and  found  tliat  nearly  half  of  thc-m  agreed  with  those  of  the 
Stratford  bust;  the  greater  number  which  do  iK>t  he  conveniently 
attributed  to  frri  r  ;n  ilic  sculptor.  T  he  cast  first  came  to  light 
bi  1S40,  hnvinr;  btvn  seardinil  f.ir  liy  Dr.  Ludwig  Becker,  the 
o'.vr.rr  iif  .1  miniature  in  nil  nr  [>,ir<ljmiT>t  rcprcf^ntLnR  ;i  corpse 
crowned  with  a.  wreath,  lying  in  bed,  while  on  tlie  background, 
nnt  to  •  buniing  candle,  b  the  date  — A6  1637.  This  little 
pictiire  waa  by  tnditioo  asserted  to  be  Shakc^xare,  alihough 
the  Ukcncta,  (he  death-date,  and  tbe  wrcalb  alt  point  unmistak- 
ably to  the  fioet-luiicatc  Ikn  Jonaon.  Dr  Becker  had  ptiichaiod 
it  at  tbe  dealh-«ale  at  Maba  of  Count  Kcndttadt  m  1847, 
in  «'hich  slLm  "  a  plaster  of  Tans  cast  "  (with  no  suggestion  of 
Shakrs|>carc  then  attached  to  it)  had  appeared.  This  he  found 
in  a  broker's  raj;-'-li"|i,  aAsumi (i  it  lo  l>c  ihc  s;imc,  recognized 
in  il  a  resemblance  i<>  ihc  picture.-  (whi(h  most  jK'rsons  cannot 
sec)  and  so  came  to  r.uril)ul<-  to  it  the  c';omious  historical  value 
which  it  would,  were  his  hypothesis  correct,  unquestionably 
possess.  In  scarcliing  for  the  Lnk  of  evidence  necessary  to  b« 
Ctlabltthcd,  ihrough  the  Kcaaebtadt  line  to  England  and  Slialce- 
spcaie,  a  theoiy  baa  bean  dahofated,  but  nothing  has  been  pnved 
or  cafrfed  beyond  tbe  pobt  of  bare  conjecttire.  The  aipuncnu 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  cast  are  strong  and  togeat — 
the  chief  of  y-h'u  h  h  the  fact  that  the  skull  reproduced  is  funda- 
mentally of  a  tlilTcrent  form  and  type  from  that  shown  in  the 
Drocshout  print-  the  foreheail  is  rcccfliriR  instead  of  iii)right. 
Other  iiiiport.iiil  (iivfTRfucies  occur.  The  li.mil-orru-,  rrfincd, 
anil  i>I'M'.ii;t:  .vspoct  of  (hi-  nvYsk  .iccounts  for  much  o(  the  favour 
in  which  it  .haa  been  held.  It  was  believed  in  by  Sir  Ridiard 
Owen  and  was  long  on  view  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
waa  illowD  in  the  Stialitocd  Centenary  Exhibition  in  i 

The  "DlOfltbtMit  print"  derives  its  importance  from  its 
having  been  OMCUted  at  tho  oidir  of  Hcminge  and  CondcU  to 
represent,  as  a  (hmtispiece  to  the  Plays,  and  put  forth  aa  his 
portrait,  the  Tr..in  .md  friend  to  \vho>c  memory  they  paid  the 
homage  of  thi  ir  ri  .ky  cntcrpriic.  1  he  volume  was  to  be  his  real 
monument,  :ind  the  work  was  regardc-d  by  them  .t>  a  nuTnorial 
creeled  in  a  spirit  of  love,  pipfy,  rind  vivicration.  Mrs  .Shake- 
Sjtcarc  must  have  seen  tlu-  jiruit;  lU-n  Jorihon  cvt'ilLd  it.  His 
dedicatory  veisca,  iwwcvcr,  mtist  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
conventional  l|ipi«val  as  coBmon^  expressed  in  that  age  of 
the  perfoanaaocs  of  portalt^nprnvmi  and  habitually  insCTibed 
bcnoUhthem.  It wobvinaa, therefore, that m the <sreui|utaacca 
an  authentic  portrait  must  necessarily  have  been  the  basis  of 
the  engraving;  and  Sir  George  Scharf,  jud^ng  from  the  contra- 
di'  lory  lights  and  s^b-ido'.vs  in  the  ln-.iil,  concluded  th:it  llir 
ori.Kii.al  must  have  been  a  litnr',h;,i; — more  or  h^s  an  outline 
dr.L'Airig — which  l]'.o  smithfid  cti>;r:ivcr  required  to  put  into 
chiaroscuro,  ackicving  his  task  with  but  very  partial  success. 
That  this  is  the  case  is  proved  by  the  so<alled  "  imique  proof  " 
discovered  by  UaUiwcU-Philli|iO,  and  now  in  America.  Another 
copy  of  it,  also  aoctriyprootbttt  not  bi  quite  the  saoie"  Mate,  " 
b  In  tha  Bodlciaa  Libiaiy.  No  other  example  ia  kaoim.  In 
this  plate  the  Imd  Is  far  more  hnman.  The  nose  ia  here  kmgcr 
than  in  the  bust,  but  the  bony  structure  corTc<t«->nds.  In  the 
proof,  moreover,  there  is  a  thin,  wir>-  moustache,  much  widened 

in  the  print  a«  vied;  and  in  favctal  oth«  detaiia  than  «t« 


important  divergencies.  In  this  engraving  by  Droeshout  the 
head  is  far  too  large  for  the  body,  and  the  diesa — the  cosuinic 
of  well-to-do  persons  of  the  time— isabattrd|yOttt  of  perspective: 
an  additional  arfament  that  tbe  wpnctlied  engraver  haA  oetf 
a  dtaniog  of  a  bead  to  woiIe  born,  for  n^dle  tbe  bend  ahons 
the  iadlvidnaltty  of  portraiture  the  body  is  as  dearly  done 
de  ckit.  Tbe  first  proof  is  conclusive  evidence  agaii^t  the  con- 
tention that  the  "  Flijwer  Portrait  "at  ihcSh.ikc^p'-.-ircMcnionil 
Museum,  Slralford-on-Avon — the  Riil  of  Mrs  (  hjrlcs  1  lafcrr 
(1895)  and  boldly  tntilUd  the  "  Droc-:,hout  oriKin.^l  —  iv  the 
original  painting  from  which  the  engraving  was  made,  and  is 
therefore  the  acttial  Ufe-fwrtrait  for  which  Shakespeare  sat. 
This  view  waa  entertained  by  many  connoiaieiin  of  repute  until 
it  was  poimed  ont  that  had  that  been  tbe  caaethc  fu^t  proof, 
it  it  had  been  engnmd  In»n  would  have  resembled  it  in  al 
paitlculan,  for  the  engraver  wouM  have  merely  copied  the  piawe 
before  him.  Instead  of  lhat,  wc  find  that  several  details  in  the 
proof — the  incorrcci  illumination,  the  small  moustache,  the  shape 
of  the  eyebrow  and  of  ihc  dcfomic^l  c.u.  \:c. — h.^-.  o  y.<xn  conectcvl 
in  the  p,-iinting,  in  which  further  improvcmenii  are  al^  import e-f. 
The  conclusion  is  therefore  irri-Nistiblc.  At  the  same  time  lie 
picture  may  possibly  be  the  carbc^t  painted  portrait  in  existence 
of  the  poet,  for  so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  it  in  its  prcsienl  condiii»a 
— (it  was  to  some  extcitt  injured  by  bre  at  the  Aksandra  Falsct) 
—it  was  probably  executed  in  the  earlier  half  of  ibe  iTtli  ccot«ny. 
The  utscripUon-'|yiIf4  SMaptart,  i6a«r^isstupccl  onacoNint 
of  beuig  written  in  cunive  script,  the  only  known  csampfe  st 
the  date  to  which  it  professes  to  belong.  If  it  were  authentic  it 
might  be  taken  as  showing  us  Shakespeare's  appearance  scAcn 
ycjrs  before  hi-s  death,  and  fourteen  years  Ic  -orc  the  publici- 
lion  of  the  Droeshout  print.  Thr  forRvr  .utr.huiion  of  il  i  > 
Comelis  Janssen's  brush  h.^s  been  ah:indi>:'cd— it  is  the  work  01 
a  comparatively  unski'ful  cr.ifunian.  The  picture's  pedipw 
c-innot  definitely  be  tr.iced  f:ir  back,  but  that  is  of  Little  import- 
ance, as  plausible  pedigrees  have  often  been  roanufactaied  to 
bolster  up  the  most  obviooa  bnposturea.  The  most  intcreMing 
oi  the  oopiea  or  adapiationa  of  this  portrait  ia  pariiapa  that  by 
WOliam  Bhtke  now  In  the  Manchester  Corpocation  Art  GaDery . 
One  of  the  cleverest  imli  itlun*,,  if  such  il  be,  of  an  old  f'!rturc 
is  the  "  Buttery  "  or  "  f.Uii  portrait,  "  acquired  by  ai.  .Vr-A-icii-n 
collector  in  kjoj.  This  snudi  picture,  on  panel,  is  vcrv-  poor 
judged  «s  a  work  of  art,  but  it  h.:is  ail  the  appearance  of  a^t. 
In  this  case  the  perspective  of  the  dress  has  bern  corrected,  a'^  1 
Shakespeare's  shield  is  shown  on  the  background.  The  h«ri 
that  of  a  middle-aged  man;  the  moustache,  contrary  to  the  Vir:2l 
type.isdrooping.  Itismriouithal  the"Thuiitflnminiature"doat 
from  the  Draethottt  print  gives  the BMNBtadieol  the" pnnf.* 
Two  other  pofftcaita  of  the  same  chaactcr  of  head  and  arrtnce' 
ment  are  the  ^  Ely  Palace  portrait  **  and  the  "  Pdton  portnut," 
both  of  which  in  their  tin  e  have  had.  aiiii  itiU  have,  convinced 
l)clicvcrs.  The  "Ely  I'.d.ite  ;>orir..it  '■  w.-vs  discovered  in  1^)5 
in  n  broker's  shop,  a)id  w.x.>  U/u^ht  by  Thomas  Turton,  biihap 
of  1-1> ,  who  diLxl  iu  1S64,  whcH  it  was  bought  by  Hctuy  Gra".TJ 
and  tiv  him  was  presented  to  the  Birthpbce.  An  urtsatisfactor>- 
statemenl  of  its  histor>',  similar  to  lhat  of  many  other  portniis. 
was  put  forth;  the  picture  must  be  judged  on  ita  aMSitt.  It 
beaiathehiaci^itifln"i£«94-><io3,"and  it  showi  a  momtarfee 
andaright  eyebrow  Identkalwiththoaeinthe  Drocdioat  **p(Qof.* 
Il  was  thcrrfore  hailed  by  naay  OUnpetent  judges  as  the  origiul 
of  the  print;  by  others  it  was  dismissed  as  a  "make-up'; 
.It  the  Mme  time  it  is  very  far  from  being  a  pro\"cd  fraud. 
Sapixisins  both  it  and  the  "  Flower  portrait  "  to  he  gcnac^. 
this  liiclure,  whith  came  to  light  lonf;  bef  -re  ;l-.c  l  itter,  antrdat-^ 

it  by  six  years.   Judged  by  tbe  test  of  the  Droeshout  "  pr^v:  " 
it  must  have  preceded  and  not  foOawiBlt  It.    Tbe  "  I 
portrait,  "  which  made  its  first  appCMMCe  In  17^,  had  tK« 
valiant  champi<n»hip  of  the  aalute  and  camkai  Steeveos,  of 
Britloa*  Brake,  and  other  «itlnrilic%  aa  the  oaigiBal  of  the  | 
Droeshout  print,  while'  a  feir— thoae  who  beBeved  hi  (br 
"  n.jndo:;  jxjrtr.iil  " — denijimced  it  as  "a  vlt.V    forRrr. ."  | 
On  the  back  of  the  panel  was  boldly  traced  in  a  fsorid  kaad  I 
"GnL  Shafciiyear  is»3  R3.*'  (by  otban  lotd  "ILN.").  U 
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ILB.  a  correct,  !t  is  rontcntlctl  ihc  imtials  indicate  Richard 
Burbage,  S'h.iKC-sp.firc's  icilou-.irtor.  Tran-s  of  the  WTiling 
may  stil!  be  dttctfcd.  Eoadcn's  copy,  made  in  1701,  repeating 
the  inscripUon  on  the  back,  has  "  GuiJ.  bbal^spcare  1587  R.N. " 
The  spdHag  of  Shakespeare's  name — which  in  succeeding  ages 
Jiai  ben  fftmiied  by  contemporary  fashion — has  a  distinct 
bnnng  on  tka  SUtbeotidty  of  tbe  panel  At  the  first  appearance 
oftbeTcftonpoctnit  "inaIx>ndon  saUMWunit  was  bought  by 
Samud  Fdten  of  Drayton,  Shropshire,  for  five  pounds,  along 
with  a  pedifn'ei?  wWch  carried  its  refutation  ;dorg  with  it. 
Nevertheless,  it  bears  evidence  of  being  an  honest  painting 
done  from  life,  and  is  probably  not  a  rr.alve-up  in  the  sen^c  that 
most  of  the  others  are.  It  (ill  into  tbe  hands  of  Richard.'.an 
tbe  printscller,  who  issued  fraudulent  engravings  of  it  by  Troitcr 
and  others  (by  which  it  is  best  known),  causing  tbe  character- 
istic lines  of  the  shoulders  to  be  altered,  so  that  it  is  set  upon 
•  body  attired  in  the  DrocsboutaMtuiM^  wUcli  does  not  appear 
n  tlw  picture;  and  then,  Msufag  bont  Ibit  iilMHittnMlttCcd 
costume,  the  publisher  maintained  thai  tliewark  fru  the  orighial 
of  the  Droeshout  print  andtherefotea  Iffe-portnitof  Shakespetre. 

Thus  fois! I'd  on  the  puliUc  it  rnjijycd  for  ycsrs  .n  great  reputation, 
and  DO  onr  ^^c-m^  to  hi\'e  rL'Co;;ui;'cd  that  witii  its  do'.vn-turncd 
moustache  it  agrees  \v:t)i  the  inaccurate  print  after  the  Droeshout 
engraving  which  •.w.s  ])uhli.shed  as  frontispiece  to  Avscougli's 
edition  of  Shakc'ipcr.rc  in  I7(>3,  ir.  two  years  before  llie  dis- 
covoy  of  the  Fellon  p^jrtrait!  The  "  Napier  portrait,"  as  tlie 
ewdknt  copy  by  John  Boadcn  is  known,  has  recently  been. 
piCMntcd  to  the  Shakcapeue  Memorial.  Joaioh  BoydcB  also 
Bude  •  copy  of  the  pictm*  fat  GBOtge  Steevens  in  tfj//'  Quite 
a  miBber  of  capital  miniatores  bom  ft  are  in  existence.  With 
these  should  be  mentioned  a  picture  of  a  rimHar  t>-pe  disco^^vred 

by  Mr  M.  11.  S;;iclmar.n  in  i'io$.  nnrling  a  wretched  copy  of 
the  Chando^  portrait  cxciutci!  on  a  p.\ni:!  al)OUt  tht(_e  iiurnired 
years  old,  ho  had  ihc  century -<il:l  [niii.t  (le.ine<!  of!  in  ord'.r  to 
ascertain  the  method  of  the  forp-r.  On  the  dis.ip[H-aranrc  of 
the  Chandos  likeness  under  the  ar;i  n  of  the  spirit  anoihrr  por- 
trait of  Shakespeare  was  found  beneath,  irretrievably  darn.igcd 
but  obviously  painted  in  the  17th  century.  At  the  time  of  the 
"feke**  only  poitraiU  of  the  Chandon  type  Mwe  leleafale^  end 
tUi  woaM  eooount  for  the  mnton  ihetnctien  of  an  interntbig 
work  which  was  probably  executed  for  a  puUlsher— 4ikely 
enough  for  Jacob  Tonson — but  not  used.  Eatiy  as  it  is  b  date 
{t  can  mke  no  claim  to  be  a  life-portrait. 

TTie  "  lan.'^.'.rn  "  or  "  Sommct  portrait  "  is  in  many  respects 
the  mo5t  interesting  p.iinted  likeness  of  Sli.ike  pearc,  and 
undoubtedly  the  finest  of  ail  the  paintings  in  the  series.  It  is 
■Bwffpiftiy  n  femdae  ai  mil  at  a  very  beautiful  pfctore  of  the 

poiod,  r.i.d  bc^^s  '.be  ioso^tion— ^i"^— hut  doubt  has  been 

mpiUMKi  wbcther  tbe  <  el.  46  lias  noi(  beat  tampered  iritb, 
and  whetfaerftiraaiMt  odeltially  an  o  and  ritcied  to  fit  Shafas' 
speare's  age.   It  was  made  known  tbfou^  Earioai^  me 

mezzotint  of  it,  but  the  public  knowledge  of  ft  has  been  mainly 
founded  on  Cooprr's  rvni  Turner'';  iH^uitiful  ljut  misleading 
mezzolial  plates  until  a  photograph  oi  tl.e  ori/ina!  waii published 
for  the  first  tin.e  in  i  J09  (in  Tht  Co'\r,oi\r.,'ur}  hy  permission 
of  the  owner,  the  Lady  Guendolen  Kam^cn,  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Somerset,  the  former  owner  of  tbe  picture.  The  resem- 
blance to  the  main  forms  of  the  death  n-,a  k  is  andoubted;  but 
that  is  ef  little  eoBiequcnoe  as  confirniatian  mdem  the  mask 
iiacif  11  awpperted  by  semfthlng  beyond  vafoe  ooqjcctvrcs. 
QuaHcB  Jennem^  tbe  weskhy  and  ecceolife  aaiateur  efitor  of 
the  poor  edition  of  King  Lear  issued  bi  1770,  was  tbe  first 
known  owner,  but  vouchsafed  no  information  of  its  sotirce  and 
ahrank  from  the  challenge  to  produce  tiie  picture.  Of  the  bean)  y, 
excellence,  snd  orifin.ility  of  this  [xjrtrait  there  is  no  (juc;,tion; 
it  is  more  than  lii'.clv  thit  J:>r.^-:(n  was  tlic  author  of  it;  l)ut 
tbjrtitwaaintendedtoreprtient  .Shalcespe-ircis  still  to  be  proved. 
A  Bitmberof  good  copies  of  it  e.tist,  all  but  one  (which  rnjoyi 
ft  longer  pedigree)  made  in  tbe  i8tb  century:  the  "  Crokcr 
jBaHen*  now  lost,  unless  it  he  that  of  Lord  Damley's;  the 
-  9ta«oton  Jaassm."  the  "  Bockaton  JaaaMa."  tbe  "  klandctt 


Janwcn,  "  and  the  copy  in  the  possession  of  the  duke  of  Anhalt* 
These  are  all  above  the  average  merit  of  ::i:ch  work. 

The  portrait  wiiit  h  has  made  the  most  popular  appeal  is  that 
called  the  "  Chandos, "  formerly  known  as  the  "  d'Aveoant, " 
the""  Stowe, "  and  the  "  Ellcsmcrc, "  according  as  it  passed  from 
hand  to  hand;  it  is  now  ia  the  Ibtioaal  Pottnit  Gallciy. 
Tradition,  tainted  at  tbe  ootiet,  attribntca  the  autbocddp  of 
it  to  Udiaid  Biiibase>altbaii^  itis  imposable  that  the  painter 
of  thtf  bead  bi  the  Didwich  GaBeiy  could  have  produced  a 

work  so  good  In  technique;  a:id  Burbage  is  alltgrd  to  have  given 
it  to  his  fellow-actor  Juitiih  Taylor,  wlio  t>i:<iueath(.:d  it  to  Sir 
WiiL'ani  d'.Avcnant,  Shakespeare'^  gods<in.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Taylor  died  intestate.  Thenceforward,  whether  or  not  it  be- 
longed to  d'.\vrtiant,  it.s  history  is  dear.  At  the  great  Stowe 
sale  of  the  elfects  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos 
(who  had  inherited  it)  the  carl  of  EUcsmerc  bought  it  and  then 
presented  it  to  tbe  natioD.  klany  serious  inqviim  have  refused 
to  acc»t  this  romanttev  anartky,  Italiaa4ooUnc  bead  boo 
depicted  aa  a  Ukcness  of  Shakespeaie  of  the  Midlands,  if  only 
because  in  every  important  phjwfnomkal  particular,  and  In 
face-measurement,  it  is  contradicted  by  the  FTalfurd  l)u«t  and 
the  Diocihout  print.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  thai  judged 
by  the  earlier  copies  of  it — which  agree  in  the  main  points — 
Mineof  thcswarthii^ess  complained  of  maybe  due  to  the  restorer. 
Oldys,  indifferent  to  tradition,  attributed  it  to  Jansscn,  an  un- 
allowable ascription.  "]  his,  except  the  "  Lumlcy  portrait," 
the  *' Burdctt  Couits  portrait,"  and  the  admitted  fesndt  the 
"  Dunford  portrait/  is  tlie  only  pictute  of  Shakcqwaie  emcnted 
before  the  end  of  tbe  tStt  ceiitwy  which  represcats  tlie  poet 
with  earrings— tbe  wesibig  of  whicb,  it  should  be  noted,  either 
simple  gold  circles  or  decorated  with  Jewel-drops,  was  a  fashion 
that  extended  over  t'.vo  cciituiies,  in  Knjvand  n-.a:nly,  if  not 
entirely,  atlcctcd  by  nollcs  at.d  txqui.'i-ilti.  Cor.!r;iry  to  the 
general  belief,  the  picture  has  not  been  subjected  to  v<:ry  c.nI  c  nsive 
repair.  That  it  w.is  not  radirally  altered  by  the  restorer  ia  proved 
by  the  fine  copy  ]i:  i:iied  by  Sir  Godfrey  KncUcr,  and  by  him 
presented  to  John  Dryd(  n.  The  poet  acknowledged  the  gilt 
in  his  celebrated  Four- cent  h  Epistle,  written  after  1601  and 
publisbed  in  1694,  and  rmntsining  tlw  passage  beginaing; 

Sbakaapemi^  Ihy  gi^  I  plaee  before  my  sight;  With  atre 
I  ask  hb  blesAv  ere  I  write."  D*Avenaat  hod  died  in  1668, 
and  90  conld  not,  as  tradition  contends  was  the  case,  have  been 

the  donor.  In  Ma!one's  time  the  [.!,ti:re  w.::,  .-dready  i;i  the 
po:.5csMon  of  the  tarl  Fltzwilliani.  Th^,  at  It-il  proves  t!ic 
esteem  in  which  the  Chandos  portrait  wti-s  hi  11  so  far  l>a.-k  as 
the  end  of  the  17th  century,  Only  thrce-^iuarti  rs  of  a  cealuiy 
after  Shakc'iicire's  death. 

From  among  the  innumerable  copies  and  adaptations  of  the 
Chandos  portrait  a  few  emerge  as  having  a  certain  importance 
of  tbdr  own.  That  which  Sir  Joahua  R^nolda  is  traditionally 
said  to  have  made  for  the  naeof  RoabOfaic,  thai  engsfcd  in  hb 
stattie  of  Shakespeare  for  David  Garrick  (now  in  the  British 
Museum),  and  another  alleged  to  have  been  done  for  Bishop 

Newton,  are  n-:iw  t.:i--,(.  That  Ijy  R.UHtafrh  Itarret  was  ]ir<-:enteil 
in  1779  to  Trinity  t"oIli-:-e  Library,  Cambridge,  by  the  Shake- 
spearian coniniciitator  J'.dward  CapclL  Dr  Matthew  Maty, 
principal  libt;iiian  of  the  British  Museum,  presented  his  copy 
to  the  museum  in  1760.  There  are  also  the  smooth  but  rather 
original  copy  i^n\h  drapery  added)  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Bath 
at  LoQ^eat;  tl.v  Warwick  Castle  copy;  the  fair  copy 
known  aa  tbe  Lord  St  Leonards  partewl}  tbe  large  copy  in 
I  eohmred  crayons,  formeriy  in  tbe  Jennens  coOcction  and  now 
belonging  to  Lord  Howe,  by  van  der  Gucht,  which  seems  to 
be  by  the  same  hand  as  that  which  executed  the  pastel  portrait 
of  (  h.-oiccr  in  the  Bodleian  Library;  the  "  Cloi't'  ii  miniature" 
.iitribuu r1  to  J'  hn  Michael  Wright,  which  fornitd  the  ba.sis  of 
the  drawing  Ity  Arlaud,  by  who5<-  ti.mie  the  engravings  of  this 
mofiiiicd  ty|K  are  usually  known;  the  Shatcspcarc  Hirst  picture, 
based  on  Houbrakcn's  engraving;  the  full-si/«  ch.alk  drawing 
by  Ozias  Humphry,  R.A.,  at  the  Birthplace,  which  M&lone 
guaranteed  to  be  a  perfect  transcript,  but  which  more  resembles 
tbe  late  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A.,  than  Sbakmpean.  Humpbty  alao. 
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adhering  to  his  modified  type,  eiecuted  three  bcnittfiil  but 

inafcuraic  mini.iturcs  from  iKc  picture,  one  of  v\aA  it  in  the 
Garrick  Club,  ar.d  the  others  in  pnvaic  hand*. 

The  "  Luinliy  portrait  "  is  in  tyic  a  furious  b'cnd  of  the 
faces  in  the  Chandos  portrait  and  the  Drocshout  print,  with 
a  dash'  of  the  "  Auriol  miniature  "  (see  later).  It  represents 
a  heavy-jowlcd  man  with  puncd-up  lips,  and  with  something  of 
the  czpmtioa  but  little  of  the  vitality  of  the  Chandos.  Although 
it  b  thouiJit  to  be  indk&tcd  thoiq^  not  MtiMOy  mentioned 
in  tte  Lmuejrnk  csulogucs  of  178s  *»<)  >to7«  it  ww«iily  when 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  George  Rippoo,  prestimably  about 
the  year  1848.  that  it  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  world, 
and  additioiiil  allt  nlion  was  secured  by  the  owner's  t Diitention 
that  it  Wis  tljc  orif;iiial  of  the  Cbamliis.  It  is  rl.iimed  that  the 
picture  originally  belonged  10  the  portrait  collertor  John,  Lord 
Lumlcy,  of  Lumlcy  ca^Uc,  Durham,  who  died  in  i6og,  and 
descended  to  Richard,  the  4tb  earl  of  Scarborough,  and  George 
Augustus,  the  stb  carl,  at  whose  leqpectira  tales  at  the  dales 
mentioned  it  was  put  up  to  auction.  On  tbe  fint  occasion  it  was 
boushtiniWuloatheMOQadltinsaoqulmlbyCeaigB  Walters. 
It  u  to  In  olMcmd,  liaivem,  that  it  doct  not  appcor  by  name 
in  the  early  inventory,  and  it  i*  unoonviiidii^  claimed  that 
it  was  mistakenly  entered  as  Chaucer,  a  portrait  of  whom  is. 
mentioned.  When  in  the  |i.)s>cssion  of  Gcorpe  Rippon  the  picture 
was  so  su[H.rbly  chmmo  Iilhograplicd  by  \inctnt  lircxjlts  that 
copies  of  It,  mounted  on  old  panel  or  canvas,  and  varnisheii, 
have  often  chan^ted  hands  as  original  paintings.  It  is  doir  thai 
if  the  [lii  ture  v. as  indeed  in  possession  of  John,  l«ord  Lumlcy, 
«e  liave  here  a  contemporary  portrait  of  Shakespeare,  and  the 
fact  tliat  it  it  an  amateur  performance  would  in  no  way  in- 
vaBdiite  the  dalm.  It  i»  tliialy  painted  and  acaiccly  knits  the 
age  tbat  ft  cJabned  for  It ;  bat  It  b  ao  Intootuig  work,  whkb,  in 
187s,  entered  Ihe  colleLiion  of  the  late  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts. 

To  FrederiRo  Zincaro  .ire  at !  ributed  three  of  the  more  important 
porttaitb  now  to  be  mentioned;  upon  him  tilso  h.ive  been  foisted 
tc\eral  of  the  more  impudent  fahricatirms  herein  named.  The 
"  B.nh  "  or  "  Ateher  [lortrait  " — it  having  Ken  in  the  po-^H'-ssion 
of  Ihe  Bath  Librarian,  Archer,  when  attention  was  br»t  drawn 
to  it  in  1859 — is  worthy  of  Zuccaro's  brush.  It  is  Italian  in 
ieeliiig,  witli  an  inioiption  ("  W.  Sbakcspcar")  to  ao  luiian 
but  apponntly  omie  flMden  band.  Tbe  type  of  Ixad,  too, 
ll  Italian,  and  it  is  curfous  tbat  In  certain  wupuOtUt  bcMS  aone 
tcsemblance  not  only  to  the  Chandos,  and  to  tbe  Droeshout 
and  Janssen  portraits,  but  also  to  the  "death-mask";  yet  it 
differs  in  essentials  frutn  all.  Certain  writers  have  afurmed 
that  Reynolds  in  one  of  his  Discourses  expressed  his  faith  in 
the  picture;  but  the  alleged  puiiagc  cannot  be  idcnljicd. 
This  eloquent,  refined,  and  well-bred  head  suppcsts  an  Italian 
noUe,  or,  if  an  English  poet,  a  man  of  the  type  of  Edmund 
Spcuer;  a  lady-love  shoe-string,  or  "twist  "  (often  used  to 
tfe  on  a  }e«d}»  Uueads  tbo  ear  and  «  fine  lace  itifi  Iiamcs.tbe 
bead.  Tbe  whole  plctvio  is  bcaut^y  painted  by  a  bisbly 
neoomph'shed  artist.  If  this  portrait  represents  Shattepeare 
at  about  the  age  of  30,  that  is  to  say  in  1504.  the  actor-drainatist 
had  m.irle  astonishing  progre-^.^  In  the  world,  am]  become  v.etl-to- 
do,  and  had  adujitcd  the  attire  of  a  dandy.  liut  Zui  caro  came 
to  England  hi  i  571,  and  a^  his  biDf^r.^ilu  rs  state  "  ili'l  not  May 
long,  "  and  returned  to  Florcacc  to  coniplctc  the  worK  at  the 
Duoroo  there  begun  by  VasarL  The  conclusion  appears  to  be 
definite.  Tbe  picture  was  acquired  for  the  Baroness  Burdctt- 
Coutts  by  W.  H.  Wills. 

Strongier  objection  applicf  to  tbe  "  Boston  Zuocaio  "  or  "  Joy 
poctidt, "  now  b  Bosbm,  VSA.  A  Ifr  Benjamin  Joy,  who 
emigrated  from  London  to  Boston,  owned  a  picture  with  a  doubt- 
ful pedigree — transparently  a  manufactured  tradition.  R.  S. 
Creenouf-di,  the  American  s<  ulptor,  used  it  along  wllh  "other 
authentic  portraits  "  to  pfoducc  liis  bu^i.  In  p.irts  it  ha.s  been 
Viciously  restored,  but  it  is  in  viry  fair  condition  and  appears 
lo  be  a  good  picture  of  the  Flemish  school.  In  the  vague  assertion 
that  it  was  found  in  the  Globe  Tavern  which  was  frequented  by 
Shakcipcarc  and  his  asMidstea,  no  oedenoe  can  be  placed*  il 
w  Mdi  Utvcm  ii  kaom  In  bttwe  eiiited. 


appeal 


The  "  Cosway  Zuccaro  portrait  "  is  now  in  America;  boC  the 

reproduction  of  it  exists  in  England  in  the  m:ntaturv  of  it  by 
Cosway's  pupil,  Charlotte  Jones,  as  well  as 'm  iht:  {.ire  nirtxotint 
by  II.->.nn.T  C.revne.  The  picture  is  rdJcged  to  have  dj--.a;'; t:„:c i 
from  the  po^^iun  of  Kichard  Cosway;  it  was  sold  in  his  tsak, 
however,  and  passed  through  the  hands  of  Lionel  Booth  and 
of  AusuMin  Daly.  No  one  would  imafine  tbat  it  is  intended 
for  a  portrait  of  the  poet.  It  is  far  mon  IQce  Shdlqr  (some- 
what caiicatuicd,  *t*^*'^  aa  to  tlie  catlike  and  the 
McpMslophclian  eyebrewi)  or  Tocqiiato  Tamo.  The  attiibotion 
to  Zucxaio  b  abnird,  yet  Cosway  and  Sir  Charles  Eastlake 
believed  tn  It.  The  inscripUon  on  the  back,  "  Guglicba : 
Shakespenr,"  with  its  mixture  of  Italian  and  English,  resembles 
in  wording  and  spelling  that  adopted  in  the  case  of  scvrral 
admitted  "fates."  No  attempt  at  di.^tovcrinp  the  hi.>tory  cf 
the  picture  was  ever  made,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  the 
begiiming  of  the  19th  century  It  was  widely  credited;  Wivell 
and  others  attributed  il  to  Lucas  Franchois.  It  is  said  to  be 
well  painted,  but  the  copies  show  that  it  is  ill  drawn.  Tbe 
miniatufe  by  Chailotte  Joneit  n  fsahionable  artist  to  licr  day, 
is  pretty  and  «reah«  but  wdl  aecotcd;  it  was  point^  te  tSsj. 

Of  the  "Burdett-Coutts  portrait"  (the  fourth  Inrtr  ^-irj 
portrait  of-Shakcspeare  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Burrfe:;  Ccu  t^i 
there  is  no  biitory  whatever  to  reeord.    N'o  n^.rvc  b:5  b-.-^.i 
8U|?t;esled  for  the  artist,  but  the  hands  and  acctiisujki  id  Jrcii 
strongly  nseml>le  those  in  the  portrait  of  Elizabeth  Hardwick, 
countess  oi  ^hrtwjkbury,  in  the  National  Portrait  Callcr>-.  The 
rufl,  painted  with  extreme  care,  reveals  a  prnHnunte.  The  picture 
is  admirably  executed,  but  the  face  is  weak  and  is  tl»e 
satisfactory  part  of  it;  especially  feeble  is  the  ear  with  the  In 
Shakeqieaie's  shield,  crest,  with  led  maiitlim,  which 
co-tenpomy  with  the  icat.  and  tbe  fiKura  beoeti 
appear  on  the  background,  In  t!:e  nunner  a  !<  pi.d  in  i;th. 
century  portraits.    From  this  picture  the  "  Cr.iven  ^'--nv.  " 
seems  to  have  t)cen  "  faked," 

E<;ually  sfriLing  is  the  "Ashbourne  portrait,"  well  known 
throug!i  G.  v.  Storm's  engraving  of  it.  It  is  sometimes  called  tbe 
"  Kingston  portrait  "  as  the  tir^t  kno  wn  owner  of  it  was  tbe  Rev. 
Clement  U.  Kingston,  who  issued  the  cngmving  tn  1S47.  It 
is  an  important  three-quarter  length,  representing  a  figure  m. 
black  standing,  beside  a  table  at  the  comer  of  which  is  a  skal 
wheieon  the  figUK  rests  his  right  loeeatm.  It  is  an  aeecptabls 
tiiteDea  of  Shakes i>ei  re.  in  the  manner  of  Paul  van  Somer, 
ai>[>arcntly  pu-  >  ■  .  '  In  the  ruff.  Tlie  inic ri;i;io:i  "  AT\T;i 
sv.-\t.  47.  A'"  1611.  the  djcu ration  of  ckji.s  s^c^ats  c-n  a  t>UMk 
held  hy  the  rii;ht  h.ind,  are  alvj  r.iiM-il  fronj  tlie  ground,  so  that 
it  wuuiil  Ik;  iiijudicious  to  decide  th.il  ;he-e  are  not  of  a  later 
date  yet  at  the  same  time  ancient  .id  iuiitns.  It  is  the  only 
picture — if  we  disregard  the  inadmissible  "  Hampton  Court 
portrait  " — in  which  Shakespeare  is  shown  wearing  a  sword- 
belt  and  a  thiutb^ing,  and  holding  a  ganntlclcd  giovc.  The 
type  is  that  of  a  i«fined,  fRab^ahrared,  fairhaired  Sni^ 
gentleman.  There  is  no  record  of  thepictniebcfeee  Mr  Khiptea 
bought  it  from  a  London  deakr. 

More  f.imous,  but  Ie>s  reputable,  is  the  "Str,i;ford"  or 
''Hunt  portrait,"  amu.sinsly  cv'iibited  in  an  iron  safe  in  tbe 
Uirthi  lace  at  Stratfor  l,  lu  which  it  w.is  presented  by  W.  O. 
Hunt,  town  clerk,  iu  1867.  It  had  been  in  the  Hunt  family  for 
many  years  and  represented  a  black-bearded  man.  Simon 
Collins,  the  picture  cleaner  and  restorer  who  had  cleansed  the 
Stratford  bust  of  Malonc's  white  paint  and  restored  its  BOioWi 
dfclaring  that  anotlier  picture  was  beneath  it,  was  eagafMl 
to  f  Miciip  hinwtif  upon  It.  He  RBOved  the  top  figure  Aqb 
the  dilapidated  canvas  with  spirit  and  found  beneath  it  tbe 
painted  version  of  the  Stratford  bitst.  At  that  time  Mr  Rabone^ 
copy,  r.ow  at  Birmingham,  w.is  made;  it  is  valiiablc  as  evidence. 
Tlicn  Collins,  always  a  suspect  in  this  matter,  proceeded  with 
the  rcstor.iiion,  and  liy  tre.itment  of  the  liair  made  the  {K.)r;ri:t 
more  than  ever  like  the  bust;  and  the  owner,  and  iK>t  a  icw 
others,  proclaimed  the  picture  lo  be  the  original  frotn  which 
the  bust  was  made.  No  judge  of  painting,  however,  acccpu  tha 
pkture  as  dating  fotthcr  back  than  the  latter  half  of  the  ifth 
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century— whrn  it  w.isprabablyMeculed,  among  a  score  of  others, 
about  the  time  of  the  bicentenary  of  Shakespeare's  birth,  an 
eveBt  vUdl  ptve  liM  to  much  cekbtation.  The  ingenious  but 
•ottrdy  ancoaTindiig  aplaoatioiis  offend  to  account  for  the 
■tate  in  which  the  pictiire  was  foond  neednot  beiecoimtedbeie. 

Tli»"Dttlw  of  Leeds'  poctiait,"  now  it  Hombjr  CMth^  bw 
htm  far  many  yean  h  the  family,  but  die  dretnnitaBcei  «f 
kl  pT"«tB»»"'*  arc  unlcnown.  It  has  been  thought  possible 
that  thb  b  the  lost  portrait  of  which  John  Evel>-n  speaks  as 
having  been  in  the  collection  of  l^ird  Chancellor  CLirendon, 
the  companion  picture  to  that  of  Chaucer;  but  no  evidence 
has  been  adduced  to  support  the  conjecture.  It  represents  a 
handsome,  fair  man*  with  auburn  bnrd,  with  an  expression 
recalling  the  JanMMl  portrait;  the  nose,  however,  is  quite 
diffcrenu  Ho  man  a  ttaading  "  wired  band,"  as  ia  the  Dioe- 
ahout  print.  It  is  a  wericiaaaBke  piece  of  paintfaig,  but  there 
is  nothing  in  the  picture  to  connect  it  with  Shakespeare.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  "  Welcombe  portrait,"  which  was  bought 
by  Mark  Philips  of  VVelcoinbe  and  descends  1  to  Sir  George 
Trevelyan.  •  It  is  a  fairly  good  picture,  having  some  resemblance 
to  the  "  Boston  Zuccaro  "  with  something  of  the  Chandos. 
The  figure,  a  half-length,  wears  a  falling  spiked  collar  edged  with 
lace,  and  from  the  ear  a  love-lace,  the  traces  of  which  only  are 
kfu  Two  other  portimits  at  tbe  Shakopcan  Memorial  •bould 
beaaawd.  The Vadee poitiatt,**  wbidi  «aa ben^c  In  Paris 
and  b  said  to  have  come  from  Vcnke^  bean  an  Italian  imde- 
dphertble  inscription  on  the  back;  it  seems  to  have  no  obvious 
connexion  with  Shakespeare  apart  from  its  cx.ig^i-rati  n  of  the 
general  as[>i  (  I  of  il.e  Chnndoi  pM>rtr.iit;  it  Is  a  wcik  thing. 
The  "Tensor.  [-hjrtr,.it,"  in.'^rilx-d  on  the  frame  "The  J.icob 
Tonson  Picture,  1 735,"  a  small  oval,  with  the  attributes  of  comedy 
and  tragedy,  is  believed  to  have  been  ancotcd  forT^aMin% 
4th  edition  of  Shakespeare,  but  not  used. 

Tbe  "  Soest  portrait  "  (often  called  Zoust  or  Zocst),  formerly 
known  as  "  the  Dou^as,"  the  "  Lister  Kaye  "  or  the  "  Clarges 
portTBit,"  according  to  Ae  owner  «f  the  moment,  was  for  many 
years  a  pubhc  fa\(iurite,  mainly  through  J.  Simon's  excellent 
me7,»;int.  The  picture,  a  short  half-length  within  an  oval, 
is  manift-.tly  mc-.int  for  Shakespeare,  but  the  head  as  nearly 
resembles  the  head  of  Christ  at  Lille  by  Charles  Debfosse  (1636- 
1716)  who  also  painted  pictures  in  England,  (krard  Socst 
was  not  bom  until  1637,.  and  according  to  Granger  the  picture 
was  painted  in  Charles  II. 's  reign.  It  is  a  pleading  but  *-cak 
bcftd,  possibly  baaed  on  the  Chaodoa.  Tbe  wbereabouuoi  tbe 
pictim  b  imknowB,  mleas  h  is  that  h  the  poaaeanonaftbe 
cul  of  Cnven.  A  number  of  oopica  cikt,  two  of  which  an  at 
tbe  Shakespeare  Memorial.  Simon's  print  was  the  first  announce- 
ment of  the  eristencc  of  the  picture,  which  at  that  time  bdOBgad 
to  an  obsnire  painter,  F.  Wright  of  Covent  Garden. 

The  "  Charlecote  portrait,"  which  w.is  exhiMited  publicly 
at  Stratford  in  i8<y>,  represents  a  burly,  bull-ncckcd  man,  whose 
dbief  resembbnce  to  Sh.ikespcare  lies  in-Us  baUncss  and  hair, 
■ad  la  the  wired  band  be  wears.  Tbe  fonaer  posaeaskm  of  Uw 
pfctino  brthaRev.  JiahB  LacyhaateMhaaoitQf  mNitition; 
but  that  gentleman  bought  it  as  recently  as  18$}. 

SimiUrly,  the  "Hampton  Court  portrait"  deffm  anch 
aatbority  as  it  possesses  from  the  dirnity  '  f  i"'"  owner  and  its 
habitat.  William  IV.  buiicht  it  a>  a  pf>rlr.\il  of  Shakespeare, 
but  without  evidence,  it  i.s  suRReited,  from  the  dc  Li'les.  Thi^ 
gorgeously  attired  oflficcr  in  an  elaborate  tunic  of  green  and 
flOldt  with-  red  bombasted  trunks,  with  fine  workc<l  sword  and 
daner  peadcat  from  tbe  embroidered  belt,  aad  with  a  falling 
raiaad  lacea  from  hb  ear,  bean  some  distant  resemblaace  to 
the  Cbandoa  portrait.  Above  is  inscribed,  "  M.UU  suae.  34." 
ft  appears  to  be  the  likeness  of  a  blue-eyed  soldier;  but  It  has 
been  suggested  that  thr  [.ortr.iit  rcpres<-nts  Shake*f)carc  in  stape 
dress — a  frcfjuunt  explanation  for  the  stranpc  attire  of  rjuaintly 
alleged  portr.iits  of  the  [kjcI.  A  copy  of  this  picli;rL-  w.i'^  m.'.di- 
by  II.  Duke  about  )S6o.  Similarly  unacceptable  is  the H. 
Danby  Seymour  portrait "  which  has  disappeared  since  it  was 
leat  to  tbe  National  Portrait  EahibilioD  of  1866.  Thb  b  a  fine 
hi  the  Mbfwlt  aMaasr.  The  dlgaMad 


bi.IJ-iicaded  BMB  hlSaB^t  beard,  brown  hair,  and  blue  eyes, 
and  wears  white  lace-edged  falling  collars  and  cufTs  over  a 
doublet  gold-embroidered  with  points;  and  in  the  left  band 
holds  a  black  hat.  The  "  Lytton  portrait,"  a  nqnl  lift  made  to 
Lord  Lytton  from  Wfaidsor  Caatle,  b  mainly  intenathig  as  havfaig 
bean  oqpbd  hy  mUar  ht  hbariphial  pvofik  engraving  of  Shake- 
ipaan.  The  "Renddsham**  and  ''Crooks"  portraits  also 

habag  to  the  ratcsor>-  of  capital  paintings  representing  some  one 
Other  than  Sh.lkL■^[^care;  and  the  same  may  be  h.izardcd  of 
the  "  Cr.-ifton  "  or  "  Winston  "  portrait,  the  "  Sanders  portrait," 
the  "  Gillibnd  portrait "  (an  old  man's  head  impudently 
ad\-anced),  the  striking  "  Thome  Court  portrait,"  the  "  Aston 
Cantlow  portrait,"  the  "  Bum portrait,"  the  "  Gwcanet  portrait," 
the  "  Wilson  portrait "  and  Ottien  of  the  class. 
'  Miniature-painting  has  arnnawd  a  ecrtala  importance  to  relation 
to  the  subject.  The  "  Wdbeck  Abbey  "  or  "  Harieian  miniature," 
is  that  which  Walpole  cauied  to  be  engraved  by  Vcrtuc  for  Pope's 
edition  of  ShakcsfK-irf  (17^3-17^5),  but  which  Oldys  decLired,  in- 
correctly, to  be  a  juvenile  portrait  of  James  I.  According  to  Sjchaff, 
it  belonged  to  Robert  Harley.  ttt  earl  of  Oxford,  but  it  ia  more  lihdjr 
that  it  was  bought  t>y  his  son  Edward  Harley  in  the  father's  UfctiBMu 
It  ataaady  was  m  hb  collection  in  1719.  but  wheaoe  it  cane  it  not 
known.  It  has  been  denounced  as  a  piece  of  arrant  sycopfcapcy  that 
Pope  ooBMnted  to  adopt  this  very  beiutif  ul  but  entirely  unautlieiiti* 
rated  portrait,  which  bears  little  resemblance  to  any  other  accepted 
ItkcnciHi  (more,  however,  to  the  Chandos  than  to  the  rest)  simpfy  in 
order  to  please  tlic  nri5to(:r.itic  p.^tron  of  hi*  literary  circle. -^It 
measure*  a  in.  high;  Venue's  exquitite  eneraving, executed  in  1731, 
enlarged  it  to  5},  and  became  the  "  autbonty  "  for  numerous  copies, 
Britirii  and  forriKn.  The  "  Somerville  "  or  "  Htlliard  miniature,'* 
^^tonging  to  Lord  and  Lady  Northoete.  is  claimed  to  have  dciM^nded 
from  Shakespcarr's  friend,  SomervilieM  Edstone.  Krandf.ither  of  the 
fxxrt  William  Somcrville.  It  was  first  publicly  spoki-n  of  in  1818 
wh«n  it  was  in  the  posseiieion  of  Sir  Jarrvca  Bbnd  I^urpes.  It  is 
c-en.iinly  by  Milliard,  but  although  Sir  Thrim.i<i  l„-i\vn-fitv  .ind  m.my 
distintriii.shed  painters  and  others  akirivd  th.it  i;  w.i-  ?.n  iin,:in.il  hfc- 
portrait  of  the  poet,  few  will  be  disposed  to  give  adherence  to  the 
theory,  hi  view  of  its  complete  departun  from  other  portimits.  it 
upreisats  a  pale  man  with  llaaea  hair  aad  beady  eyes:  yet  ia  it 
Burns  fouml  "a  general  resemblance  to  the  bat  butts  [lif)  of 
ShaCespeare,"  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  prove  a  relationship 
between  the  Ardens  and  the  Somer\-i!l(-5 — an  untenable  theory. 
The  rniiii.ituti-  h..^  fre<HKntly  txvn  exliiliiti-d  .and  h.ii  fiKurnJ  tn 
imrxirtant  rfillrrtions  on  its  own  merits.  The  wcll-kn.nwn  "  Auriol 
inir-.i  1;  urc,"  n  iw  in  Am'  fii  i,  i»  one  of  the  l<.'a>t  vynitvit In  '  li  and  the 
le.ist  actxptablc  of  the  Shakespeare  miniatures,  excellent  though  it  is 
in  tcchnic|M.  tt  haa  the  forehead  and  hair  of  tlie  Chandos,  but  it  b 
utterly  devoid  of  the  Shakespeare  exprcsiioa.  In  the  background 
appears  "  ^  33."  The  costume  is  that  worn  by  the  highest  la  the 
land.  It  first  appeared  in  its  present  character  in  I836,  but  h  had 
licen  known  for  .t  few  years  fwfore,  as  being  in  the  collection  of 
"  Dor  "  Jonr.ini;s,  .in  !  ultimately  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
collector,  Ch  ul<  n  .\uii  i1.  Its  i-.irly  history  it  unknown.  The  other 
principal  mini.it ures  i.f  inr.  rr-t,  but  lacking  authority,  are  the 
"  Waring  miniature,"  the  "  Tomkinson  miniature  "  (which,  like  the 
"  Hiilkrd  "  and  the  "  Aintol."  was  formerly  in  the  Lumsden  Propcrt 
edOeeiion).  the  doubtful "  Imae  Olivtr  miniatnrs  "  (alleged  to  have 
tieen  In  the  Ia84  collection  at  Hamburg),  the  "  Msckey  "  and 
"  Glen "  mitiiatures.  and  those  presented  to  the  Shakesncarc 
Memorial  by  LonI  Ronald  Sutherland  Cower,  T.  Kite,  and  Henry 
Craves.  111'-..'  ;in-  .ill  contem[)orary  or  e.irly  WDrlc.  Miniature 
copies  of  reciignizefl  portraits  are  numerous  and  m.iny  of  them  of  high 
excellence,  but  they  do  not  call  for  s))ecial  enumeration.  That, 
however,  by  Mary  Anne  Nichol«,  "  an  imitative  cameo  after 
Roubiliac"  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy,  1 848,  claims  notlee.  la 
this  category  are  a  number  of  enamels  by  .-locomotishrd  artists,  the 
chief  of  tnem  Henry  Bone,  R.A.,  H.  P.  Done,  and  W.  Essex. 

Several  recorded  pointed  portraits  have  disapprarrd,  other  than 
thnH!  already  mentioned;  the-*  imlude  the  "  Karl  of  Oxford 
p.nr.iit  ■■  and  the  "  Challis  portr.xit."  The  "  Countess  of  Zstbad'o 
portrait,"  which  had  its  adherents,  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Not  a  few  of  the  existent  representations  of  Shakcipcare,  un- 
authoritative as  they  are,  wrre  honestly  produced  as  memorial 
pictures.  There  to  another  cbss.  the  earnest  attempts  made  to 
reconstitute  the  Cmc  and  form  of  the  poet,  combinine  within  them 
the  tiest  and  most  characteristic  features  of  the  earliest  ponraitSi 
The  most  successful,  perhaps,  is  that  by  Ford  Madox  Brown,  hi  the 
Manchester  Corpfiration  Art  Gallery.  ThoM-  by  J.  F-  Ri$;aijd.  R.A.. 
and  Henry  llow-ird.  R  A  ,  f.ike  a  lower  r.mk.  It  is  to  \n:  rt'.;r<  (tirt 
that  GainslKirou^h  did  not  evxute  the  jionrait  for  GarrKk,  (or  which 
he  made  «eri<iu'i  prefur.iiiotn.  The  "  IJooker  p'>rtrait,"  which  paiiwd 
wide  publicity  in  Stratford,  might  be  included  here;  it  has  dignity, 
but  tlie  pigossnt  forbids  us  to  allow  the  age  claimed  for  it.  The 
portraits  by  P.  Krimer  and  Rompf  arc  among  the  best  recently 
eaeeulcd  in  Genaaay.  The  maarkable  pen«nd4nk  dmwings  liy 
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Thm  "  faM  "  pnrinlt*  have  Wn  at  timMMaHmtlv  acrr^iyl  a* 
i\^ttm  wllb  Him*  Mdvl  i  Ulm  lo  KxitUieraiion.  'I  hr  Sli4k«-*|i<.are 
Marrlay*  |»l*lilf»,"  wilh  tu  rhyrninK  •'rtififm.iKiry  "  tag  "  intfiMled 

an  (nw riirlliMl,        •tU<</Vrml  In  l*t/V.    Ii      n  grnuinc  Uulch 

J.(<iciri<  <i<  itirtn  »i(n  wri(liitiK  i,m  inoiiry  In  tlir  fort'tiround — a 
t>.|  t  <Hil>|<il    wlillr  iIiikiikIi  ttio  (ijiMi  fjtjiir  Slidkr«|xvrc  and, 

iKi  aiKii.il'ly,  Aim  lliiiliiiW4/  air  •rrn  K'lriK  ll)riiU|{h  the  ceremony  o( 
kaniirn.lMiii.  I  li*  IriH  rl|r(iiMt  and  thr  Sb«kc*|ieare  \mii  (mjMMy 
Ika  wlioli'  Kriiu|>>  arr  Ukr*.  11mi  "  Rawtnfl  punraii,"  iMcnbad  wttli 
|M  |w*r«  Mama,  k  fab* <l;  It  U  rmlly  a  tTjuiilul  tiitle  portrait  of 

Ull  |Hi)liiMl  "  Willi  li«  i>M  i(.|i.  <  ..in 

la  In  llio  |>nMn)  Wlit'l'a  'i|-ill|iill  I 
I  UllMI  li>  I"        ll   H|iH»«  lll«  llli"  I" 

wiiik.  Ill  (lir  citily  \m\\  <'l  till'  I'jili  <  rnlury  («ru  rtcver  "  mtorcn, 
iliiliUr  ami  /Imlifc  nMila  a  (altly  lurratlva  trade  o(  fabfkatiai 
•itiiiknta  iMirtralta  «  WiaVp*|M-ara  (aa  well  as  of  Oliver  CromweU  and 
Nail  (iwynn)  ami  the  <  tiininliM  •>•  «l  imttt  o(  them  ilid  mrt  impede  a 
rMily  aaMi.  Tt«>  way  In  wlii>  li  l)i<-v  im|>i«i-il  iipun  M  h«>lanaa  wrti  ai 
III!  Ihr  i>iilili<  la  iiiiuvrlli>iia.    Miiny  of  llirar  inipmlint  ini|K>Hiiim 

Willi  M  i<l<   I 'I  nil  I  ,  ••iiiii'l  liiK  •  liv  tlir  Ik  I)!  •)(  lltr  linr  nip  u  imk^ 

ll  i<  ■  II  11.  111.  mI  III.  Ill     Sill  ll  rttr  llir  "  ^l.irc  "  anil  itir  "  I  )uii(..r<l 

ii.iiii.iii.i  11,  I  .ill.  I  ill),  iiioi  riipiiliiiia  dr.ilrrn  wtmput  tlu  in 

(iiwiiiil  aixl  pioiiiiilK'tiol  llirm.  1  hry  l<Av«  Uuh  dis.ip]H-.irtHl,  liut 
■I  III*  lau*r  •  rn|iy  ia  atiU  in  raiairma  known  ak  the  "  l>r  C  lay 
fntlfatl  "  Th*  fotniM  I*  liaawl  u|M>n  the  pi>nrait  ol  Kohert  Carr. 


k  M'l  ii.  >  rijl  Kill  iiri  t  Im-  l.iii  V: , 
.1  ilic  K''"iiii""  thinit  »lii>  ll  il 
it  1'ii.l.iiiK  up  from  hU  littiarN' 
....  "  .  


|  Kra««  are  tha  two  "  VVinManley  i«i>rtr,tit>,"  the 


iiMM(«|tmr|«<ri  in  Ma  attitiv  In  ti>e«>-t  ol  rvmpoaiiion — tnev  uk  i'l.ie 
wi|<\  IW<iijiinin\\il«Miv^>i*i'>'"f  Town  llailV  Jt4in  BfVMlm.  John 
,1.  R  .\  .  Si  tWt^llMw.  K  ^  V  r  IWMUnd.  B.  J,  N.Cietcrf. 
ine  iMinie*  «l  tM  WafwK-V  t  i  il.-  i  "  <i"e.  <.^-;  ««tS<T«  have  for 


^1  I   ,1    '  -  III..  I  w| . 

"I'  '  I  ,.«ii.ii."  ill.'  "lAfniw  Awiniir,"  Iho  iNi.mi.  n  '  or 
"  lU.  1.  .|i. (t...  "  I'.lti.wa'  iir  "  Tulm.!  "  |>irlr.iil»  iii..-t  thrm, 
«a  » .  II  1-  I  1 1..  I  1.  1 1  .<> .  I  I.  Ill  oii«-  or  .ilht-r  or  Kilh  nf  thp  rnir!V'i--ini; 
Ukria  iilu  .i.K  11,1111,  . I     Ai  Ir.iat  (t  i|.i»i-ii  arv  nMiifor\iil,  a«  romtUv- 

1 alive  pxlilrnte,  unit  \<i  •<  *iip|>.<M<l  lu  iuue  from  the  pen  of 
Wn  loniaiMi.  'I  Ik  m-  ,«lt  t<i  W  aiiiiliutcd  to  one  rradv  p«cu<to- 
'llMlirihan  «i«i-r  «htM»  klwliiy  i*  known.  With  ihoe  pic- 
Intra,  aivtiarvnilv,  •hoiiM  tw  tanfied  tha  c«nipoaiiU>n.  now  in 
Amril>-«,  |Mirfmiliiig  to  rrptearnt  S)ukr«pearr  ami  Itrti  JonHm 
|iiii\«nt  i  KriMi 

fhi.  (.»«.  \  (oifli  lila  ■■  arr  niM  lc*«  n\imm>u».  The  l^th  <<'i'.'iir\ 
kiiKlt  lull  1.  iiyili  '  \\  ilird  piinnil  ■  i«  Jll  thi  ^li.il,!  -(.i  .in-  M.  ;  i.il 
ll  la  a  >  tiaiintti|il\  lout  hv«l  iti  litik'  llgiirr.    I  hcrr  Air  nuiu  rvprv  n- 

IMliMMi«|tlie|«<ri  in  hia  atutlv  In  theat't  of  romfwaiiion — they  ukI'uIc 
•W»-e" 
l'a<sl 

Altai  I  he  (Minie* 

•ulilo't  S»MW»-a|«>ai»  IWnUna.  r.itM  IK  ihc  or  «i>  M>  fjmiK. 

h\  |.<ilM  \\.H*I,  I    KlteWt.  R   W.  M  ill    K  A  ,  »'«i   :  .  iHn,  \  an.! 

^^lV|^.s^^  i>l  SKjkr*!-.  <«v.  i«N'i\f  K>mi"u\  jUinv  )>uuinr»'. 
1  -M.-,'  .!.!,  K  \,  I.  'Ml  W  -vl.  l  n  H-.  S.'M.  K  \  ;  Shjl.-»|x-.»rr 
hrUw  *»»i  I  K>MU.««  i  1  .  >  I'v  Ni  l>,  lUrxT*  .  K  S.A-.  I  ho<:ui*  ltr\«.  'v». 
A  ttiHlh^MWv  «t«  I  N>  «\  and  Wii*.W«l  awltifvta  >tiii-li  at  "  S^^Vr 
l|wi«ivat  %vii«K«iv"  )«nnKW\l  in(i>«i(enMMiMlford»iliduKr> 
•Mil  «»icr«i  n\  »«l  SJwKir«ix>««r  K«»ii\t  j\«inter». 

|tler<*c««\^l  |x"«na«(«  «>«  »>H>(>c« .  M<r)  ami  wrxxl  arr  »k>  M-nettma 

4IWHS  nli.<C         rV'  <N.»t   II  !•  lltMXV^v  '  V  t.^       .»1  o  th 

Ilk,  >«  V'<e  ts-l         •  I  I  « V  •     -1  N-  n  l.»  .t«  t  -■.WyVi 

IV 
ts  v 
tw'i 
l»\ 

•\\  . 


a.»»  I"      »'i  «  ■»■.««»■■«  aiN>«  a»Vx>\Ni     ^  \  bat  «>o 


s«  i«  «'i>  1>M  V>  \V  Mar****  a  rrxrfxvi  «>i 
»s        .s'  iSi>  lVwaS»vt  w^vli  •*»       "XVI  *♦  :iv»*:i»> 


yV  .  >  »  .  ,v    s .  •  ,x     *i V.  K  1  V  ,N  ■.  .  V  \NV       W     J  ~  NSt* vaT 

»     »Vx»  •    «..  4«i^*    -.N      •*  Sf  >  a  ■^N »-•■•{  ."b  tV  r*v^ 

yv.          ,  %          .  \».     *v.-  •■      ;>  ,  .  .•  vw^o  *  a.-.* 

a  ■     *     >«             s..  >  V .  '  «  » •  ,0      V  * '  «T  .'  •  .-  a 

'     A                      '  Sf  ^  V    -  N-*  •     .".^  >■ 

a    \a.  .v>  V  ■■  '        *^"«r    'wf  X.'""  v»*.         .-. vx*  :,-  ■ 

V    .,\    X.  •  \       •  .*     %  ».»  .  V  '  X**  i • .  J  «  : 


We  now  come  to  the  acnlptured  wtcmaMU.  After  Cemrd 
johnaon'*  buu  no  atatuary  portrait  waa  esecHtMl  at3  1740.  »bn 

tht  atdluc  in  I'oci »'  Corner,  \Vc*tmitutcr  Abbey.  »ra»  aet  up  by  public 
aubw  ripiiiiii.  iiu\in!y  through  the  enthuM-imi.  UL-tiWty  ol  the  cari 
Burlinjjtori,  I)r  Kk  h.U'!  Mead,  and  the  prK  t  f'lipc.  It  »a>  d<-Mjpncd 
or  "  invniii  il  "  by  \\.lli.un  Kvnt  .in  I  ni  'Jcllcd  and  can-:>_xj  L._t  by 
feler  Schccmakcn;  what  ia.  as  Waloole  taid,  "  prvpoateoua 
•bout  to— aiialw  tlw  padMtal  witii  itt  Inrnwgniow  hipJi  i—j  be 
cradiud  to  the  bnntr.  ud  wint  m  ondfent  to  tbe  latter.  It  ii 
good  aculpture,  and  Uinterctting  as  being tke  fint  sculpt  iir>^  ponnk 
of  the  poet  bawd  upon  the  Chandos  piaiifc.  L>>rd  1'.  rrii>ral* 
jioivsici  a  replira  of  it.  A  free  repetition,  revcrsefi  ,»nd  w;;  h  many 
ili.in^i  s  <Ii  i.nl,  !«  erected  in  a  niche  on  the  cxltrior  w.iil  of  the 
luwn-hall  o(  Stratford-on-Avon.  A  copy  ot  it  in  lejd  by  ixrhcr- 
maker*'  pupil,  Sir  Henry  Cheerc,  uted  to  stand  in  Drury  L^ne  ih<  j;rc 
Wedgwood  copied  this  woric,  omitting  the  abnurdiliea  of  the  pedestal, 
with  much  spirit  in  black  basalt.  Ttw  marble  copy,  much  sinpfiicdL 
in  Lciceatcr  SQuaie,  ia  by  Fontana.  a  gift  to  London  by  Baroa  Mbai 
Grant.  Busta  were  executed  by  Schccmakcra,  founded  on  tbe  (ane 
iwrtrait.  One  it  atitt  at  Slowe  in  the  "  Temple  of  British  Worthiei," 
and  in  l-orti  C\)bh,»m'»  poisession  i§  that  pri-scntcd  by  Pope  to  Lord 
Lyttclton.  Some  sirs-  fine  engravings  of  the  monument  Itive  been 
produced,  the  must  im)xinant  th.it  in  UoydiU'ii  Skaktipeart  (Ur^ 
edition).  By  L.  F.  RoubUtac.  Chceie'a  protd-g^,  is  the  statue  which 
in  1758  David  Garrirk  commiMioncd  him  to  carve  and  which  he  be- 
queatned  to  the  BritiUi  Museum.  It  is  also  based  upon  the  Chandos 
portrait.  The  terra<x>tta  model  for  the  statue  is  in  the  Vktofia  aad 
.Mlien  Mu»cuni;  and  a  marble  rcprwluction  of  it  is  in  prix-ate  hands. 
To  Koubiliac  also  mu&t  be  credited  the  celebraird  "  D'.-\verjrt 
Hust  "  of  bUckenrd  terr.i-cott.^  in  the  v>os<euionof  the  Carrkk  t  luU. 
This  fine  work  of  .iri  d^r.^e^  it*  n.imc  from  halving  lietn  (••urd 
bricked  up  in  the  old  Uukc's  theatre  in  Portugal  Row,  Lincoln'*  Ina 
Kielil..,  which  180  years  before  was  d'Atresuuit's.  but  which  after- 
wards passed  through  varioua  xndssitudea.  It  was  again  adapted 
for  iheairical  purposes  by  GifTard.  for  whom  this  bust,  toerthcr  with 
one  of  Ren  Jonson  which  was  smashed  at  the  moment  oTdi^cowcfy, 
nui.it  h  ivc  In-i  n  ri.vI.-Hi.x!  by  the  «:ulf>tor,  who  at  the  same  time  was 
rr.;.i;.^l  ..11  l..iiii  ii>iiinM--i  n  The  model  for  the  Bntish 
Miis.ii:.i  MJtue  I*  MX  n  in  the  rtrait  cjf  Raubtliac  by  CarneniirTv 
n  '«  in  tt-.e  N  iti  mal  rurtr.iit  OjIU  r>".    .An  other  portrait  0!  Shake- 

aie  is  in  \Vv-»tmtastcr  Abbey — a  lacdaUioo  bisaed  00  the  Chandos 
I  ictiMCw  iatpadmd  iMo  Wdtbcr'a  tuhrr  ' 
LXi\id  Cankk.  An  imfKmiit  aho-wBevo  1 
spcMC  by  !•  Suik*.  R^A..  between  the  Genissrs  of 
the  Druka.  fe  im>w  in  the  c 
It         rvcvjted  for  Rov.ieU  s  Shake»T«are  GitVfx-  in  Pall  MiB. 

1  ■"'^■^"c'cd  to  the  British  lr<*iti;t>  .K  »H».h  a'Tnaonij 
^xv^ip^^^l  the  jMrrntw*:  0<1  tSe  d  sjoJ-jtioo  of  that  Sx^v  :t 
cixen  to  StratKird  by  Mr  Hohe  Brace*jr>ice-  It  b  a  t-.rie  ;-ia{. 
r.;t  the  hkcncss  adheres  to  a»  ckariy  ipccihtd  p'pe.  h  has  beea 
cvvxlaeMly  ctig<a><cd  ■  Km  bw  Janca  Sw«,  B>  aMk.  «Bd  otkm. 
ar-J  was  rrrrodoced  on  the  adnarablr  aaM  W  lOcMcr.  tiswud 
bv  Dc^vieli  to  every  aoibacribcr  w  bin  srm  sBsauMii  attM  if 
SKakesfxearr's  vcefcs.  h  is  (CMiteMe  that  BHte'k«Md»fBt 
British  haisil  to  rrsxie!  a  portrait  of  tSe  pcwt- 

la  rn.iee  rrv-  -;  t  r.-rx^-  attt — ;x»  hrvr  bee=  r-.siV  to  t»- 
c.^ervrutf  tS- .nc  ..■  >\ate<r«a_-t  -ire.  TS-  ^-w  ij-.^irt3 

t*-.-^  w  tS-  c'-iS'/Tte  tat'-vnaJ  (T.-^j?  Ta>3e_  ■_•  urxz  -.rfx-zri 
bv  I  .-e-J  K-v-ji.*  S.;berU»c  0.jwrr  to  acncorc  art  act** 
t>«V<^«^  Tbmnvsalf»^  TWI 


r«  a  gtra;  asr-.  M^mit  asjtjmt  «1uA      ssrif  il  tke 
>^  Iji.'v  V,  r>rtk  Pr^jr*  Hw^  mm*  FafacA  I* 

iva  1.  E.  TVunasT-.wV;  rfee  r.-^va.'  %..kwl.  st  Stekei^caM  witk 
artf-Oat  f.f-?e»  «  v".--— «»i  :  -tfrvM  rtjs.  ww  <■  as  the 

r«".V.OC<i  ^  -»  o.>aOK>a  ■_-    ;         j  -r-i-  nr    t  -atjc*  *«T» 

tSf  "-vc: -^.-^tve  t."  *        r    -      .  •  »  St—i.  .v—  Smr 
jjfrj  ,   TV  »t.r.^ir  r  :t  a  f^xuj.  n  ^..saea       is  ie 

rv-.viaM  arv  ihe     v-anoic  ---  n.  AcbmbI  ILA.  ss 

-u'Cir  .<«  the  sawtitrv  9wx.-.ii  ^  ttw  ^.bm  NflMna  $v  Vtmrn 
TS.rT*\— ."St  It  A.  .s~     i*  \*t  i^T^/tt  ?atacaua  a  Ple^  l.aae  H 
.^x^rv**  !r-       t;ix'  ie."rr«  .-a  ?*e        u  Sc^asi 
.-»-v\V-  -f-j  e-.,;      r  r  >-.^nt^t.  a  *bb«  ic^aa. 

.■«•  -  s.-   I , :.  >.  A    s,-  — -',-^c~  rt  f"i.'  :  .    iv  ■»       r«r  . . ■  <  <r-  *-r 
.-VI-  -it  f.  .  >e  ^.li^s       >:  itc>i  a  rfce  :r-3BJF  wartwr-^ 
•.•»-»«.  .-r.-       «!    .w  r.w— rr-"^  afr  a  ■Hr  .~. 
Av  :>.■.•»  .*«  rvi        "-jac      V*  C  '  .Klarr  ai 
>.  *  ;     r*e  \''^  *  •  »  '"^l**HS-   w  '■i^waaa  •» 
X. ■«<.<«><    MS     ^-wtr  Jw«c  icw  «-rt  laas  ■* . 
«L>  .•      .1^-.:       n  *;  .  <:r  r^Ta**  «  nc  «ih£.i  jbbk 
"V-.  .,  ^— .— c<*-jf»i  r-r- ?*  It  ^*  kTw,-» 

1  ^ 


.  r.  ■ 
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and,  it  may  'oiH,  un-F.nRlUh  type.  A  Kilted  statue  in  none 
rouklilv  ;.<«n  with  '  IiaractL-nstic  breadth  by  the  Danish  MiljUnr, 
Louis  ilasMlrus,  ha>  fur  Mime  yean  been  pUced  in  the  Afiartmcnt  oi 
the  CaMie  of  Kroaborg,  in  which,  according  to  the  Danish  tradition, 
Sbakeapeare  and  hit  comiony  acted  for  the  king  of  Denmark. 
America  po»§e»5e«  some  well-known  statues.  That  by  I.  Q.  A.  Ward 
ia  in  Central  I'ark,  New  York  (1872).    In  William  Ordway 

PaririiK-c  m'KlclU  .)  .in  I  cirved  the  watcd  m.irhle  fiRurc  for  Lincoln 
Park,   (  I.K  i^u;  later.   I  rcdcrick   Mac.Monniirs  produced  hil 

very  c>r:yin.il  vtj'iu-  lor  t!v  I.il  rarv  of  Concrfis,  \V;i>.!-,inf;ton.  D.C- 
Thi*  i^  in  scmic  nicafurc  lia-c;l  » -  n  t  v.c  r>r'_:c*J;i  1  jl  cTVT'a\  ir;^.  William 
K.  U'Donovan  also  aculptunrti  a  pottiaii  o<  bhakc»pearc  in  1874. 
Cwt  ciofpidw|<iMi  feghfwt  ■ome  to  Om  bmttjmit  ty  WHIiiw 
Fige  of  New  Yoifc  u  jnptnuoa  lor  •  picture  flf  iIn  pott  Im  wm 
about  to  paint.  He  nuMed  it  with  pathetic  faith  and  cue  and 
amazini;  punctiliouMW  tw  the  w><a!led  "  Death  Mttlc^'*  which  it 
li!tl'.-  rcv  int  1<  «:  at  he  was  no  sculptor  the  hu'l  U  no  mor«  »ticce»s.(u! 
tinn  ih.-  ruff.  The  bu»t  by  R.  .S.  drcvnouj:!!,  .'ilmdy  inrr-tic^ncd 
as  basctl  i.n  j  irt  on  the  "  Boston  Zucraro  "  portrait,  mijst  !»  indutlcd 
here,  ai  il  .n  the  romantic,  drcai'iy,  inarblc  bust  by  Aupiisto 
PoMagho  of  Florence  (pretented  to  the  Garrick  Ctub  by  Salvini  in 

Mbart  Toft.  J.  E.  Carew  (Mr  Muspratt.  Liverpool)  and  P.  J.  Char- 
dtgBjr  of  Full.  The  last  named  «as  a  ctudy  made  in  l9§a,  for  ■ 
proposed  atstue,  100  ft.  hiph.  whu  h  the  5<-iilpt<ir  h(jp<xl  to  be  com- 
missioned to  produce.  A  rtujItitufK'.'  of  5m.ill  bronrc  aivl  r  l  i;-  rs 
and  statuettes  have  also  btxn  produrtfl.  Some  attontion  h.n  l<-cn 
accorded  for  several  years  past  to  the  grr.it  pott<'r>'  t)U^^  attril  -iicd 
to  John  Dwight'a  Fulham  Pbttenr  U.  1675).  The  present  writer, 
lM)wevgr.haiateeft«iH«dth«tltlaDyUpaBOHAebl«thtlatl>f  poitioii 
«f  the  19th  centary. 

The  wood  carvings  are  numerous.  The  moat  Intetestin?  amonj; 
tlwoi  b  tlie  medallion  traditionally  belie\-ed  to  have  been  cirMtl  by 
Hosarth,  and  inset  in  the  K-.c k  of  the  "  Sh.ike?ipcarc  ch.iir  "  f  rr- 
ientcii  by  ihi-  a^tl^t  to  Daviil  C.irrii  1;  li-  t!:o  jkji-  p^>ion  of  Mr  V.'. 
Burdctt-Coucts).  The  statuettes  allc>;c<l  lo  It*  carved  from  the  woihI 
of  Sliakcspeare's  mulbcny-trce  are  numerous;  among  the  most 
attractive  are  the  archaic  carvings  by  SaUbcc  (1761).  One  statu- 
ette of  a  primitive  order  of  art  was  sold  io  1909  in  Loodon  for  • 
fantastic  sum;  it  was  absurdly  claimed  to  bo  the  ori^nal  of 
Schcvrnakers'  statue,  but  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  proof 
or  justification. 

The  Med.il*  and  Coins  of  Sh.iWe^pearr  offer  material  for  a  separnie 
numismatic  study.  Those  of  the  thamjus  lyjc  arc  by  far  the  ^lo^t 
Bumerout.  The  best  of  them  are  as  follows:  Jean  Dassier  (Swiss; 
ia  tho  "  Series  of  Famous  Men,"  c  1730) ;  J.  J.  Bane  (French :  in 
the  "  Series  numismatica  universalis,  tSiS) ;  Wcstwood  (Garrick 
Jubilee,  1769);  J.  G.  Hancock — the  young  shon-lived  genius  who 
engraved  the  die  when  only  seven  years  old;  J.  Kirk  (for  the  Hon. 
Orrier  of  Shakeipcarruins,  1777);  VV.  Barnett  (for  the  Stratford 
Commemoration,  1816);  I.  Mc«jrc  (to  nliiirale  the  Birthplarc. 
1864);  and  (".  Wyon  (the  ttift  of  Mr  C.  rox-KuswIl  to  Harrow 
School,  1870^.  The  latest,  and  one  of  the  mo«t  skill  ul.  is  the  ijlaquettc 
Cno  reverse)  in  the  seriesof "  Ueruhmler  Mdnner  "  by  Wilhcim  Mayer 
awl  Fianz  WilhcfaB  of  Stuttgiit.  the  ieadiaf  Bwdai-pBrtnenlHp<of 
Germany  (i9o8>.  After  the  **  Droeaioat  **  engraving:  Watwood 
(i8ji);  T.  A.  Vauehton  (i9oS-i()09).  After  fhc  "Str.iiford  bu»t": 
W.  F.  Taylor  (celebrating  the  Birthplace,  1842);  and  T.  J.  Minion; 
T.  W.  Ingram  (for  Shakespearean  Club,  Stratfonl.  iH;.}*;  J.  Moore. 
Birmingham;  and,  head  only,  Antoinc  Dcabo-ufs  iFrrr  1  !i.  t-\hibited 
in  ibeSalun,  1822— obverse  only) ;  _B.  Wyon  (for  the  (  :iv  'A  London 
School,  Bcaufoy  Shakespearean  prize,  1851);  J.  S.  and  .A.  H.  '.V)on 
(for  the  M'Cill  University,  Montreal,  I8i64);  John  Bell  and  L.  C. 
Wyon  (for  the  Terccmenary  Aitiiivenefy«  IW4):  Allen  and  Moore 
(with  incorrect  birtbdate,  !^74«''  iMlJ*  Fioca  the  "  Jaiusen  " 
type :  toscph  Moore  (a  meual  imitttiai  a  catt  OMdd,  igoB}.  There 
ii  an  Italian  medal,  cast,  of  rcccflt  date;  With  the  aaecpthM  of  this 

all  the  medals  are  struck. 

The  l8th<entury  tr.ulcsnirn's  Tokcn-s.  wlmh  iia&aed  current  as 
money  when  the  copper  coinage  was  inadequate  for  the  public 
needs,  constitute  another  branch  for  collectors.  About  thirty- 
four  of  these,  including  variatkins,  bear  the  head  ol  Shakespeare. 
With  one  exception  (a  farthing,  1815,  issued  much  later  than  the 
built  of  tlw  tokens)  all  represented  half-pence.  They  comprise  the 
"local"  and  "  not  local.  Thire  arc  the  "  Warwickshire  series, 
IIm  "Loodon  and  Middle--<  x."  .in<l  the  "Stratford  Promissory" 
•eries.  Many  are  stamfjol  rnur.d  the  edge  ■with  the  names  of 
the  special  places  in  whitl;  t(;fy  arc  (i.i\dMe.  In  addition  to 
tiiese  may  be  nicntionctl  the  24  "  imitation_  regal  "  tokens  which 
bear  Shakespeare's  name,  around  (except  in  one  or  two  cases) 
the  efiigy  of  the  king.  They  belong  to  the  last  quarter  of  tlie 
I8th  century. 

Many  of  the  more  important  Ulm  hava  produced  portraits  of 

Sh.il:<!-t»-.ire  in  pfircelain  and  pottery,  in  statuettes,  bii»fi,  in 
"  i.iiiin  H  '  and  in  painted  pieces.  We  have  ihcm  in  rh(l>ta;  oil 
Derby;  Chelsea- IVrby ;  old  St,ifford*hire  (vilt  ).  Irrquttirlv 
rtproducinjj,  as  olicn  not  with  fania-tic  archaism,  S  hiem.iki  TH' 
•tatue;  and  on  Oat  surlacea  by  iraiuUer  of  printed  design* — both 


l8th-  and  loth-cetrtury  productions ;  alws  French- Dresden  and  Wedg- 
MiKxI.  Ill  ihe  la.%t-nam<tl  ware  it  the  tine  bust,  hall-hfc  niir.  in  black 
basalt,  as  well  as  several  "  cameos  "  in  various  sizes,  in  blue  and 
white  jasper,  or  ydlow  ground,  and  ia  l>lack  basalt.  The  busts  were 
also  produowi  in  different  siaea.  Worcester  produced  the  well-known 
"  Benjamin  Webster "  service,  with  the  portrait.  Chandos  typet 
en  camaitu,  as  well  as  the  mug  in  "  iet  enamel,"  which  was  the  filth 
of  the  set  of  thirteen.  Sewral  of  tne  portraits  have  also  been  pro- 
duced ccjuimcri  ijlly  in  biscuit  china. 

Gems  with  int.i){lio  portraits  of  Shake^fiearc  have  lieen  copiously 
produced  since  the  middle  of  the  19th  crnlury,  m.irly  all  c.(  thrm 
based  upon  earlier  works  by  men  who  were  masters  of  their  stiU- 
liviac  craft.  The  DfiBCtoal  of  these  latter  are  a«  follow*:  Edward 
Burcn,  A.ltA.  exhibited  In  1765;  NatlianicI  Marchant,  R.A.,  ex- 
hibited 1773  (Garrick  turning  to  a  bust  of  Shakespeare);  Thomas 
Pownall  (c.  1750);  William  Elamett;  I.  Wicksted  the  Elder  (Shake- 
speare and  Garrick^ :  W.  B.  Wray  (a  beautiful  drawing  for  this  is  in 
ti;c  Print  Room  of  t  tf  lirjri.h  Mti>*utu);aiid  W-o.  In  the  s-ime  class 
may  be  reckoned  the  t'amcos,  variously  sardonyx.  ch.ilri  d>ii:y.  and 
r.hell,  v>me  excellent  examples  of  which  have  been  cxtci^tcd,  and  the 
Ivories,  both  in  the  round  and  in  relief.  The  Waxes  form  a  class  by 
themadvaa;  la  tha  latter jportioo  of  the  lAth  ceatuiy  a  few  small 
buau  and  rdlebweic  put  lortl^  very  nod  of  taw  land.  Thesehave 
been  imitated  within  recent  ytan  and  attempts  made  to  pass  them 
off  as  orifpnals,  but  only  the  novice  is  deceived  by  them.  Similarly 
the  old  Shakespeare  brass  pipe-stoppers  have  Utterly  been  widely 
reproduced,  and  the  familiar  little  brass  bust  is  widely  reproduced 
from  the  bronre  or!^in,il.  So  voracious  is  the  public  appetite  for  por- 
traits of  the  rK^Tt  th.it  \\\c  iilil  cml  nj'.tjorici*  in  hair  ;inii  more  recently 
in  woven  silk  found  a  ready  market ;  reliefs  in  silver,  broiixe,  iron, 
and  lead  an  caferly  aaapped  up,  aitd  postage  etampe  with  Shahe 
spearc's  head  have  Mee  wMed  with  aitooesa.  The  acquisiiivefieM  of 
the  collector  paralvMi  hia  powcn  of  Mlectioa.  The  va^t  number  of 
other  objecu  for  ikly  IMC  bcatfag  the  portiait  of  Shake  ^p't'-ire  call 
f or  ao  aotica  hera.  (M.  H.  S.)  4 

bibli(x;raphy 

The  following  is  an  attempt  to  supply  the  want  of  a  select  claMified 
bsbliographv  of  the  litemtuee  connected  with  Shakespcore  (heia 
abbreviated  S.).  The  titlee  are  arranged  chronologically  under 
each  heading  in  order  to  ^i%'e  the  literary  history  m  the  epecial 
subject.  Articles  in  periodicals  not  issued  separately,  and  nodcra 
critical  editioa*  of  single  piays,  are  not  includied;  and  only  thoae  of 
the  play*  uiually  cMttafaMd  la  tha «ollec«i««  adhiona at*  fiotfcad. 
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lit  foUo.  I.  TIcmlaK  tod  tl  CondtH  (JacssM    ahaal)  irwistcd 
by  I  WnskI  (itoi,  loin)  lul  lar  L.  lioolb  (iWl-i,  s  veU.^la), 
pl>o<<>4i(h«^  boioiilt  W  H.  SUraJM  lOM,  Icli.):  n 
<i<ttr4  tmT.  ftJhBiia PWJim,  stA        rniTOL  lieai 
Ch4t.«oidl«s|r,  Smi.  tf  S.  fm.  i«ss,  lalst  litibaai,  tei« 

(..In..|. 

nl  1^1  K>  (Co(m)ICmc  i«09  (Mcthuni)  (oHol.  „ 

j<l  Icln  IClM*kid<)  Ifuc.  i«os  (Mrlbwa)  UU^ 

4tb  (olio  Ifuc  la04  (Mrtburn)  Mia|- 

i<t  Svo,  Rom  (Tovioal.  7  vuh.,  pUMs. 

A-  Pof«  (Tomanl,  7  vt*v  410. 

L  Tbtobsid  (Tommi).  ;  vote  tve,  fistssi 

Sir  T.  tUiuBcr  (Uiloni).  6  vols.  4M,  fkUU 

Hp.  Wi/bortoB,  S  mis.  Ira. 

[ir  S.  JoluiMMi  (Taoioa),  (  vok.  torn, 

F.  CspcU  (Tofut^n),  so  ytA%.  un  Sw. 

Jatiosoa  sad  G  i>i<cTcm.  10  vulv  Svol 

"Suatcd."  (BcU),tvols.  11  mo,  pUits. 

E.  ItsloM  nskMa).  Ant  -  VsrMniai  cd."  Mvris.  SM.  tm. 

Jotnsoa  sao  StMvos'S 4II1  n) .  br  1  Rml,  if  voh.  t*a 

tat  AaKrican  H..  &  Jobincn  ( f'ki  .ajel|,(,u) .  t  v«li  1 1  ma 

isl  CoMiiKnlal  nl.  (Bnin>»<.k:.  b  \ob.  t«v,  Rt>r.  «4  iro)  «1. 

B»lr.  iTgp-iSo),  >j  vol<  Hr*. 
!<  ydcU's  afais.  ad.  (BtdoMf),  9  nb.  fsi,.  atalss,  ami  1  eddhisasi 

V  Ills. 

A.  ChUaas,«««h.tM.FMiirs|dMM 

iluib's  casniriais.  4  vols.  laipL  «ta. 

T.  homMtPt'tuMr  *d.." am^kim, tevsls.  itSM. 

K.  Mslod^  br  J.  Boimtt,  "Vsrlsnaoed..'*  ss  wait.  •*•, 

Rnr.  W.  KuMSt,  •  volt.  Sv«. 

&  W.  SinM  (Pkinia<).  to  vahk  rtM^oasdcalk 

isl  Fmca  (d.  (Baudry),  t«Sk 

L.  TM  cLHiMisl.  roy.  tvo. 

1.  Vtlnr,  -CahfaHt  PktorU  sd ,"  1  s  vob.  oa.  •>•, 

C  KiUsM.  "PSctoftal  «d  ."  *  »««.  tri(v  Svo. 

B  Corewid.  >  Tott.  imp.  Sra,  •oodcuu  by  Kfaagr  MMBMa 

J  P.  rullkT,  i  rob.  SvoL 

C  Kii«fat,  "Libriry  ed ."  tt  vois.  »ro.  vosdCHlL 

n  W  [  eabuty  iIUMtnn.  U  S  I,  |  «sh.  twEw 

Dr  G  C.  VnplAiKk  IN  V.),  j  ssb. N)r. iMk  «sa4aah 

W  UAXlkt,  4  timo 

"  LalutkrtrtK  fl  '■  (W  hutl.  Ira. 

Rfv.  H  N  HuiHon  1  torfon.  V  S  V  If  wit-  Itaw, 

J  P.  Caliia  (aca  Ftymt  CsUur  C»a/><Hriy,  SBI.1,  ■«*. 
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Uatn  uid  W.  W.  Lkfri  (B<OI,  10  voU  iinn 

Krr.  A-  Vyct  [Uamoa),  6  vuii  gvn.  ul  ed  ,  1^64 -67. 

K-  U  While  (Bcaloli,  U  S  ).  tJ  nih.  cr  ita 

H  Suuidoa, )  vuk,  nr.  •*«.  llMlnlad  Iqr  S«  J. 

9  voK  ivoi, 


.  and 
U.  »vo. 
II  H  Fu 


ILTEitaiid  kf  a  C  SdMN,  J  «ob 

VtrloruiB  f<j  "  (PU  ).  mh  1  ■«.(••  ll(M|MM. 

C.  Koijrht,  "Imprrial,"  4  voU.  Imp  tto.  pUta 
W  G^Taxk  toJ  W  A  Wn«hl,  "Glolx.'^nn.  »vo. 
S.  Nril.  "Librmnr  Sh»kn[«»rT"  (Mackrolic),  3  voU.  4to»  iUus. 
L  Duyckinck  [Plul  ).  Urcc  8n>.  lUiu. 


C 

A.  A^  PkLift,  "  flAOUtrt  t^i 
N  r>rl.u»  (F  J  FumiviU). 

I  S  H«fi,  "Ayw>  ed  '  (PhS  )  U>f>  tvo,  pactniu. 
Krr  H  ^f  Hu'^-n.  "lUrvtrct  cd.   (B<Mt<w.  U.S.>,W««b> 
C  WoMiimrth  "Hhtnfiul  PUn."  j  vob.  M^tN. 
R  G.  While. '- RivtfMik  (d  "  (Ctmb.,  M4a.),a  «A  tpk 
RoUc'>-'Fricwny«d.."M*al».i«aMm.Y.).  ^_ 
Sir  K  rr><iioiiat.A.Mlrtll,"a  Ir»<^ii»*awilfc  Jll>. 

10  voU. 

■*  Gcdtofd  cA."  N.Y-  it  «^  t^" 

W.  A.  Wriibt.  '*CiaMdai  (d,"  «  voh.  tvK  tlM-«s, 

vob-  M.  («>. 
I.  G<)<luci."T«apUed  ."40«akaLt«a. ' 
C.  H.  HtftonL  "Emtky  tJT"  la 


•va.  tu  iulio  lot.  tpcBiac  nudfreiacd 


40 


f,  Cnk,  **  A»te  ad. ''  web  | 
E.  Hol^  UmI  W.  EiM«^). 


F.  J.  FuraivU, 


Pro*  S.  BnniMiBnr  ed 40  vnh. 


I  Furaiva.  -OU  SpdUmt  S*  a  Callucs.  S. 
.  A.  Monsa.  "  BubsUe-Rotanlloa  3.-  (N.Y.  &iiic.). 
C.  SucvcM.  TumHy  tl  Ht  Ptayt,  itM,  4  vob.  Ivo. 
repriaU  al  tb*  cuv  •dWoac  4S  vab.  ol  (be  qiuito*  ixre 
iaaimM  Iqr  E.  W.  Atbbo*  (ii66^il,  nadcf  tbc  Mpcriotend 

cditbm  b; 


HiDiwdl:  pbata4Hborr*phic  mmdMliMt  «l  miiy 
hf  Crkti  Uid  PrMtartut,  »Hk  lltMdlMtfHi  by 
I.  he~,  tUi-9. 4J  «otk  4ta  I 


n.  ScLtCnOM*  AKD  RCADtHO 

I.  R.  HumtM.Ttt  5<W  S..  lilt,  tiro;  B.  B.  SB»n,  S.  K»^i*(i,  iSm,  lion; 
BmM.  flifi.  iM.  iiaa.  RMua  CMhoHci  C  Kcu,  SHtuin,.  »i  t  <«« 
frimmfTlmtn,  |M».  1  M>.  Svo:  T.  Md  Bxr.  S.  O.  BnlKixb.  S.  titfttt  In 
KaUiui  C<«(m  tmd  Ik4  FtmUy.  BmIoh.  iMf.  Itmo:  W,  A.  Wrl(kt.  Silr,l  FUit, 
ill6a-B4.  14  ToU.  ua.  Ivo:  J.  W.  S.  Hon  //ittoHrW  S  <n  RoAtr,  N  Y  .  i>';<i.  h  .  1, 
R.  J   Last  (editor).  C  KnMt'i  5.  kt^imti,  >m.  Ira-  R.  B*u(haa,  r.'i.r. 

Ai'Uitd  «*i  iCmieJ  /er  CiWt.  tS;!.  Ivo.  11.  N.  Uusiioa.  i^irt,  StIiiUJ.  BavL^n. 
lt;i,  J  wi*  ts  Siro;  II.  Cundell.  Tkt  BrmMr  8.,  tijt,  tl.i  vol*.  Ivo.  eixht  pUyt 
loc  ivmUbc  mkMid.  H.  C-  Boven.  S  Xeo^inf  BwA,  lUi,  t  {»u.  ivo.  srvcnteco  pUy  &  foe 
Khoo4»  *»d  rwoiat  eloud;  S  Brandrtni.  SttstUd  FUyi,  akridgM  l*t  Ik*  }  <fitmt, 
Ml.  tm.  tm  C.  M.  Yoon.  S.'t  PUm  /ft  5<Mi,  iM}-«s.  fire  pUxi  «l>rid|Fd  aod 
4MaaUI«d;  M.  A.  Woods.  5(«mi /era  S.  /«r  SiJutlt.  |8«S,  ftc.,  tra;  I^ai,  & 

ibr  Jl«  r^.(L  GqUmei, S.  XA.)  iga*,  Ac,  bM«d «•  UmU't  T«lt$iiimS, 


m.  PwiKirA],  TxAnuiTnMit  or  Woun 


Cowm.— C.  M.  WkUad.  i7<»-49.  B  ri>I«.  •»<);/•  J-  E»tb«l>urf,  i77J-ti.  ij  »oU. 
•»o;  A.  W.  V,  Schirifl.  i7«7-ilio.  o  vob  »•<>;  Scbiefrl  Cxbriiburc.  ilio-i  j,  jo  vols 
Ira;;  H.MdH  iimI  A  Vow,  ilif-iu.o  voU  tvoJ.W.O,  Bend*  t8tt-i6.  ig  voli 
timo;  J  Meytf  «Bd  H  Daring,  iti4-)4.  s>i'<«  I'nio,  Schlrtel  Tieck.  i« Ji-ij.  o  voU 

TWck  L  Iric  I .  i^oj-;  t.  1 1  vol*  8vo,  Dinittl&ledt,  W.  jordaii  aaii  othen,  1  ?.'-'^-to,  g  vqU. 
8vo.  F  lii..'.<nft(eijt4ndothcn,  I  867-71,  sth  ed.  iftoo. ovoii.  Rro,  Schleftl  Ti«k.Bem4j^, 
t*Ti-73.  I J  vc'ls.  tm.  Svo,  Scblecel-Cruadolf.  190A.&C-  Frfn^k  — Letourfte-jr.  mf>  Hj. 
»o  viiU,  fiv(S,  I.<tr^uraeur  Guilot.  iSll.  1.1  voU.  8vd;  B  Lif'-icSe.  jj.  i  vuU  rM>' 

Ff»nci>que-Mi«:hel,  1^1^40.  jvoU.  roy  Svo;  F  \'t<:l'>r  Huko  6U.  iSs  j  OA.  1*  vaU. 
8v.-j.  GuifeM,  i.HOo-ftj.  *  vnlt  Sv>i>;  F-  Mont^iul.  iS/jS  7j,  la  vob,  umo;  G.  Duvil, 
itf^»*  0.  H  vol*  «vo,J.H  k(Mor,  10^0.  *c.  itali4n  -M  l.riieii.  !8r4- 15,  8  vol*.  8vo. 
C  KuicaoL  iSj«.  8vo.  C  P>uiu>ll(a,  1870,  &<  ;  G.  Cutxao.  i8;s-*«  t>  volt.  *vo. 
St***'!!- — Mmrquh  >le  1*04  Hrrminut,  !  77.  1  volt  Bvo,  I  ClitV  llTO-}*,  J  vob. 
(aahr  tepUril;  G  Muphen^n.  iMi.  D^k —V  tlraoiu*.  be  .  ■77i-ib,  f  indt.  Ivo; 
A  S  Ki>\.  iH?j-*o,  7  vol*  gvo;  L  A  J.  Uurcertdiik,  18S*  M  i>  vol*,  iro.  04iiii;k. 

—  I  .iT'vin  in  I  t  L<ml<kf.  iS^I-ri.  I*  vol'.  Rvo  i"u  (./n  i  -  f,  A.  !I»([Srrt,  I  »»7- 
Ji-  3)  *  H.!ktmi\im — J  Ccjka,  F'.  Duucbi,  Lc  .  1'  ^fr  ;j.o  v,i.|*.  Hvo.  Bun* 

ti'iit  ~I  KiljrenUk.  |8>4,  tro:  Lemovloo,  18.41.  Ac  i'oliii.— f.  Kdallatkl  tad  I.  v. 


A.— C^Mral  ITwti. 

T.  Rt'w'i  rw  ri«{><i«i  tf  Itt  Lttt  Ai:  l*7».  »»o.  H»-l  /»  ^lo'l  View  tf  rrar»:<r. 
1601.  Ivfi.  C.  GildoB,  "Sow  RcSecliom  oa  Mr  Rymci"  fin  UwttiUmtm  LMutti. 
|A»4.  >*u>;  I.  Drool*,  7°b<  ImftHitt  CHlu.  |Ag>,  4I0.  and  Cji  ir  ikt  Ctmmi  ttU 
Wntintt  »/  S.,  1711.  •»•:  Z,  Grey,  B'lW  ♦»  fw  »/  /litKe  le  W.  Wvt^itn.  lit'i, 
too,  /'M  ami  rtmilUr  LtUf  It  W  Wf^Hm,  I7}0.  Svo.  Htmi>kl  rm  [W ttiurUrn' t\ 
MIOOO  1751.  Ivo,  tod  Cri'lMi.  Ililli-tu*!.  *»d  RtfUmaUry  .Vwer,  17S4.  y,\  rd  17;}. 
tool*,  tvo:  S  loboiOO.  P'tt»ltljtt  «  A'fV  Uf<>e«(t74&).  (l>Ik>.  176].  8v.>;  F..  ('il>rl1. 

KitU  *md  r*nt»t  Kr4</iiui  (*  S.  I7W.  4to  (i773-»oi.  1  vqU.  4r,.;  P  NkImU  7  »< 
Cfimtitt  LlUr  Sir  T.  B*nmr>.  tjbj.  8vq;  fnfmi  Dr  rtfi 
nmt*H.  tri  .  17''!.  S*i>;  W  Kmrxk,  Xmev  n/  £»f  J^im',  Sn  tdilien.  nh\. 
•ra.  and  Drfrn-r  I  r^  '  ,  i;^  -■tr^v.-ni.  />re^i4ii  /tff  /'..niimf  j  .Vfv  lUih&n,  1766.  8vu; 
lira  tlia  M-rti-'a,  /i.'j  >  1*  fi.'r-ff  ««J  ^oittj  #^.S  .  :  'Ivn.frFf^uFDtlyrcprinlr.f; 
W.  Kcnntk.  /«jf*i(iK.'i..»  i.'  <4f  V..j,.V  of  S.  I7tj,  «>o.  Mr*  Klii  GriStha.  il»'*t'li 
S  'i  Orim4,  1771.  Svo,  \' iltj.'c,  iMi't  i  t'  i,.i4fmu.  1 7 T^.  .Sv*.  on  l^toumeur'a 
WtoaUlioD,  J  flarrlti.  Z>ii..-ari  lu'  S  (I  r....ipr.  177J.  .  t  Sluiync,  SmffltmtiH 
0  Itt  Ltilu»»i  iT7l,il*o.  »  voU  8vo,  ittni  AftrnJit.  f7!ij,  «»o;  J,  lUUoa, 


Dtamttk  tlittttUmitt,  1783-84.  1  ml*  tra;  J  M.  Uajoa.  Co^ai^i  «■  ikt  Lia 
XiMn,  178s.  8vi>;  T.  Wbateljr,  Krmtrti  tu  umt  </  tie  Ckari.Ufj.  1;$;  j  tKa 
•dllieo  by  Archbubop  Wbatcljr,  t*>.w.  1  into.  J.  )  Eacbenbu r x  Vtri^k  m-  S  .  I.e,;k4is 
1787.  *¥o;  J  Ritvin.  Tlu  Qmif  UtJal,  ijM,  8»[>,  5  Fdt,.!_  /™,«»^  tj  i7i«/t  L-».i».-i 
»^  /itw  £rfi;i ■  n  5  ,  tT?t:-4s,  1  pt»  4I0,  A  r  .-l:..,  / n  . . j- j .-bi  aW 
C'ewaarofl  •»  /-^jr.  ■  imV^tae.  jiarf  kft»LtjmJ  1/  Vtm.f  t  v.Jv  ij.r,.3  £, 


CWtfiao,  170J.      n,  H   .M Alc  ne  rr.ii^AJai  !>/ OA  A.^iii'O  la  /f  **w.l?ii  alfl; 

BiatkOD  Perry  t^'./t.,  >  iAe  /ini.'ii*  5j4(r,  ijtji,  8\j.  K  M*ltrip.  }''.f:-zii  oo 
tnUuJtd  fjitt^n  im  J't  Ffty   l^ae.  (i»fio,  W.  R»cJlArf|i.. rfi.         :»i        v^tf  ei* 

S-'i  £>r4«aJt/  (  ad'4</eri,  1 707.  I  Si  I,  ira,  rrpriai  of  *Tur«if  (,ici  r^.  I  ^^.r  J  <_  h. ..rt 
iValei  *ii   teat*  I'Auiirf  r«ti4Ml.  180s.  i»«*,  pnvairly  trfi.Tl't.   F.    H.  ^-.^3,-^r. 
Ktm*fk\  na  ja/- K.j#f  */ S  .  180J,  I  vo4».  8vo.  F    l^outt.  c' S  .iW 

.4».j.»/  l/jaai-ri,  i1t7,  J  vol*  8vo,  0»»  tdUfjO  j.  H   J    i  vr,  C*«aea:i  «a 

iae  t  "*J.^. I,*.n7,  8vo;  J.  M,  Uuoai,  Ceaeaa^*/!  o«  tkt  tr-r'sl  S7t;iL«t.  iv»*, 

*vi>;  C  »ni]  ,M  I  Liml>,  T*/ri/f»ioS  ,  1807,  I  roU.  nmo.  pli'.ti  trc  i^tr.'Ay  lT*^^ir4 
and  rrtiTinrc^i.  \   Itecket,      kimt«*f  «(aiH.  f  Totl  8.  j.  W   HniiU,  ("44'*-!*') 

S'l  f'U  't.  1^17. Svxj.  ocv  edition  187.1;  N.  Drake.  S  4«J  an  Ti^w^i  i^s',  »vriv 
4I0.  and  l/ri«."rjit  e/  S  ,  Z.  Ji^kvia.  S  '1  Ctniut  Juiltitd.  E^mpitt  *i 

£re«ri  in  kit  FUyt.  itiQ.  8vo:  |  >'4'ii"»n|  .4 aa.<i,iri,rai  lUnttrutm  tj  tht  fUn 
5..  1B19,  J  volt,  linlo.  puUlthrd  wuh  Vl^ilty  'i  editoMl.  W-  HaaiMt,  Lt^imrn  tu  tim 
[>rim*tic  Lilffitutt  rf  tkt  A(s  *>f  fJi^'^lk,  is. 2,  bvu,  K   Eowdlrr.  LfiJ^ 
ef  F'itlik  Cfitti.  isjj.  h\o,  drf(ijdt  onii^t.*n»;  1  .  f  Cotiftenay-  C-^m^.'jr^f,  uptu 
Ikt  lliiUn,iJ  rUii  t/  S  ,  LSju.  1  nn    ^>ll,  K,  bybraadi.  t  e»»j«Jr  .«i  eaae 

r>ii<.<el  cia  5  ,  iUilktn.  I,«4l.  4I0:  Rev,  A.  Dri.<.  /Itmi'tl  tn  C«XJier  1  aa^  A  «<4ai  1 
FUiliont,  iH»4.  Kvo;  J.  Hunlrf.  Nrm  /WaUraiisat  •/  S  .  1845.  »  voU.  8v.i;  G  (  l^^k*». 
Suditt  0/  S  .  1S47,  8vo;  L,  TlPtk.  Oran,srar(>Kk(  W4IMr,  id  rd-  184*  1 J .  1  i  >  -<.q; 
l(  .S'  Hiid».n.  U  lmtit  tn  S-,  S  V  .  1848,  a  rola.  8va;  C  Kailbl,  Stm^ttt  c/  S  ,  lUt, 
1.  S   r.  t  rlrti  i;:r.  ttud  LtttuTtt  uptn  S.  ttf.,  1840.  »  voi«.  aa.  Svo.  aetd 

..rfi  aiti  .N  (fi  .«  ,S  .  by  T  Aibe,  iMj,  »ra  8vioj  f.  Brittoa,  Ftny  t*tkt  ifrrtf 
4i«d  t  Aara^/enjfu  i  r/  5  "1  H'rrfiaf  j.  IS*^,  roy.  Svo;  K.  Simrock.  itr^fca^ai  #«  I4e  A;^* 
'■IS'i  Ftayt  (Shake*r>eare  Stxielr).  1*50,  8vo;  kev  T.  GrintcU.  lufun,t  tf 

S.  I  PUyi.  iSjD.  8vu,  V.  F.  P.  Chitlet.  £»«,^i  i«e  W  S  .  UfU  Stmttt,  MrAr,l^u, 
1851,130*0;  F  A  T.  Krr)-v*ig,  ri>eJfiHa{e«  a         l8l$.*0,  J  vol*- ,  trd«<l  ,  l8r*.  f  vxala 

Svo,  and  S.  Fraitu.  l.eipjiii.  iBji.  8vo,  10  Coeinellj,  A'n»  £ir("i>  tf  S  .  |8<»,  8vi>; 
S  Jervi*.  Trs^irJ  F.muudMlint  S  .  »rd  ed  |S4|.  gvn;  R.  Caxl'ri(bl.  Tkt  tttttUfi 
t(S  .tkttt.^Mn.Sn  Kt.iiiuti  iuS.lii>t>.  Svo,  «ad  ttfrri  tn  S  .  t5j7..^vo;  G  G. 
t<er*-iou9.  S,  C^mmtmUfitl  t'tuiitjtj.  j  vol*.,  orw  edition  rTVi^^4  is'^.  Sv  ...  S. 

It«ilry,  TkttKtittJ  ]f,l  tf  S  I  D'tmalic  Writ. HI.  1  vj'i    f,....  C  C 

t  l«rkf.  S  C»a'4v(/rt,  f*iVfy  lijie  .Saioriiaifa.  I>{  n,  «v,..  H  MvrfjTtff  W  S  »lt 
l^iirtt  dtr  Uru4tllkftl,  Letpiic,  tShi.  l&mo;  J.  |[  lf*cW(tt.  V.-i^i  ^md  Ctmmtut^ 
N  Y  ,  l^^*,  lin ,  8vw' A,  Mexierca,  S  us  tm'tt  ei  tt!  t  .  i        *  .  J.  II-  WelW^Jey, 

Sttiy  Nottt  tn  tkt  TtMt  of  S-,  180s,  410;  A.  M,  L-dc  Lant^nifK  S.  «/  *#•  «Ba^ 
l8«t,  8vo;  W.  L.  Ruahlon,  S.  iUuiUtui  kytU  Auikn^,  1867  <>l.  >  plj.  8va,  T. 
Kewlilley,  Tkt  S.  F.Mf^iiltr,  1867,  an*.  Ivo;  D.  TacbncbviU,  S.  AVri  ^a(ra,  ilt&8,  1 
vol*  8*-o;  F.  Jacaa,  /^jteriiaaj,  t87$-77,  I  vol*.  8vo;  !!.*  I  neaetx.  ."^'.ii  Jia^A  -S.  Ow 
6"er»iaa/,   LeipiZif,   lS6a,  8vo,  S.  ^tuiitn,  \'ienfi4,  iSri  7  ,.    i  \  >l\.  K.  T. 

Halt,  Skckti^ttritm  fly  turei.  1874,  8vd;  K.  k  Piarl>,.  htU^ti'uuitu,  L*i«ari(, 
1874-78  pu.  t-^.m.  (vo.  iociuduic  llamlel.  JuIil*  Caevar.  MertkaAt  it  VVoac^ 
Miuh  Ado,  Irc  .RicbaTd  11,  Roiaao  ood  Julin;  C.  W.  K.  C.  v.  Rii<»r{la.S 
5tMli«a,  lad  od  ,  Stutti ,  1S7J,  Svo;  R.  A.  C  lM<ler.  Auliitu  lit,  S ,  lad  ed  .  B<ra, 
■■14.  Ivo;  F.  J,  Furnrvall.  fif  Smttuittt  */  S  i  Wt'ii  tmd  lit  Vitt  </  Jj^MrvS 
Ton.  1874  Svo;  O.  I.udai(.  S.  StmAttn.  1874.  (vo:  E.  Ilovdra,  S  «  Ctiicti  Stmiy 
•/Ml  IliiUtmi  Arl,  1872.  I  Kb  »d.  1847,  Svo;  C.  M.  luleby.  S,  ire^vfonbei.  1871. 
4I0.  S  ,  lit  Utn  tni  Ikt  htok.  1877-ti,  1 pu.  4ta.  oitd  Ou*i<fti  Pttm  tm  ktlt. 
M.  i6eno;  F.  K,  EIm,  <4fk<a£aaer«  w  S.,  1S77,  Ivo  ood  £ii4jn  ra  S  ,  I 
1874,  (vo;  E.  Hrraiaaii,  Drti  S.  Stu4um,  Eflaairm,  1S77-79,  4  pis  am-  Rvo,  I 
Httiritt.  lb  ,  1881,  am,  Svo;  H.  H.  Vau^iuaa,  Aieir  JCeadiaii  *u4  Krm  ILtadtriuu  if 
S  1  T'Ht^iri.  1878-8S.  i  rola.  8vo,  K.  G-  Heay,  &  Uimmai.  |8;»,  aaa.  S*o,  J.  O. 
flilllarrll  t'hlHippa,  .%'e4rl  tnj  UtmcrtnJt  \oa  4  PUr*].  lS&3-8o.  4  p4a^  Svo.  and 
Veaa«raa^a  loa  1 1  Playal.  1 879-80,  T  piB  Iro:  A.  C.  Siriabtirse.  A  SiuJ,  ^  S  .  t'.^ 
ird  ad,  l8o<,  Sro;  D.  J.  Saidcr.  Jyilea  S-'i  Or«aa«i.  188&  8vu.  F  A  Kmhit .  S 
tn  umt  tfS  'i.  PUyt.  tSSi,  (to;  H.  C*fn.  BnmtM  Lift  in  S  .  Bukt  in,  i^iii.  1  ir.n.  B. 
G  Kinneir,  Crwei  5S«*ri^««r<4*w.  iSSj,  aia.  Svo;  C  C.  Htt*ac.  S.  Siniitn.  HtSt% 
iMj.  8v:>;  F.  Brincker.  Ptuik  S  '■  imdtn  Rtmtrittmtn.  1U4.  Svo;  A  S.  G,  Canaaafc 
r*v-a<4(i  en  S:t  UiiUricti  Fltyi.  |S»4,  Svo;  A'm  5iady  *./  5  ,  I8!t4.  Sro;  J.  W. 
Halea  .ViMci  aa^  i-ii4yi  aa  S  ,  1884,  oai.  (««:  J.  Fria,  S.  aad  litmntt^.  |M«.  as. 
8vo:  bir  P.  Pcrriat.  f^**''  >•  *.  lUj,  (»o;  T.  A.  L«o.  S  ,VM>i.  tUs.  S»o;  R. 
G.  Moullan,  8.  ai  •  Dnuttiu  Ariiu.tUi,  srd  cd.  1S97.  Sro;  R.  O.  Wbita,  Stmiim 
in  S  .  Boaton.  l88f,  Svo.  J,  Droaa.  K4fttltirt  it  8,  18S5.  aai.  fro:  E.  Rjiaai. 
irtmtuUci.  Firente.  iHXj.  tm  8vo,  C,  H.  Ha>kiJi*  (rd  \.K»tla  8  Urn—  (W  .acli  1  al* 
Coll.  S.  Sue  ),  iDiS;'  E.  keKhel,  5.  LiiUrumt.  1887,  Svo;  C.  Daarioa.  S  aai  allv 
Latlarei.  18a,  Svo;  P.  I.  Falairall.  U<^ltn  S  ttnCriliciim,  |8»S.  Sro;  W.T.Tbafh 
S.  aad  Ck4««r  BnmmtUnt,  I  iS.  Svo;  R.  Bcrmdorir.  Cittdtat  Bnum  wmi  'Mi 
18S9,  4to:  C,  Ranaoiot,  Shmrt  Stmim  tf  S.'r  PUli.  189a.  Sro;  B.  v.  l—dia. 
Ck<i/jii</e  aai  Traa^raaaraM.  tSqj.  Sra;  T.  Ten  Bnok,  S-'/eV  rulflia  iSgi. 
Hvu,  lfan«l.  by  J.  Fraaklia.  l8gs,  Svo;  H.  Boltfaaiml,  S.ml4.  0tlmflitmmi. 
Weimar.  180}.  8vo;  E.  Ooardeo, /alrad.  1>  S .  iSoi.  la-Sro;  T.  1  lM  — .  B  JMaas. 
i^i.  8yx>;  L  Wendell.  W.  &.  •  jM«  im  £iiaaS<lkaa  UutHmn.  iRm.  ». 
Winter.  S  '1  Cac(aad.  N.V.,  ||«4,  nr>  od..  I«ia.  Sro:  V.  F.  Jtaaaaa.  S.  JMbi^  stat. 
8va;  T.  F.  Ordiab.  S.'i  iMdaa.  iSm,  W.  (vo;  J.  M.  Rob«n«M^.irM  ' 
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AUfttllkui  §fB.,Bmam  &S.h  uai.  urn.  *vo;  T.  R.  Untaabury.  rsa  Fcil  tfS  .tm 
BliMn.  i«eS.I«o:  >•  H.  Gtlak,  a  gaadtaaS.  leey,  Svo;  W.  Rak«h.  8  (E^ 
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AD'a  Wolllkat  BMi  Wdl  <itt  e.)  in  F  i.  itii):  II  r  iUira.  Ct  itt  tii't 
Vtrifft  iti  /.aid^e.'ei,  lUllc.  i.tj.j,  .i>m    Aatooy  and  Clcopain  (iit  rd  in  F  il 
Aa  You  Like  It  11. t  t  l  in  F.  I  V  W  \*  l.iirr,  .";^<i.»e«  >/«  t  i -04  I.  .. 

A  O  KifLI.,t,-.  y.n.;«.-,,  lltica,  tMt.  Kv,j.  C  Shel  loo.  .Vetei,  1877.  »>.).  T  Stit'-j-l 
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.S  '1  14        ei*.  k  ffi  jJ.;,  i;<,jv.  8vi>    C>.'ir.c1y  o<  Kttora  fivi  ed  its  F  1 '   F.  L»'*e  5  t 

Cfmtjy  vj  Hrrfiti    lyog.  8v.)   C-rvOlanu*    l-,t  r  1   is  F    II:  F".  A  P*t  Oe.iar  i# 

.4airai«  triiiiek  ktltmiklt*.  Urn, a.  i-'  i,  >v.i.  t  vi.>n  WetleBkoU  A>ie  Tmtik  l«  S  J 
Curt^'jaal.  Stsllcan,  184;.  b>  1  Crmbellse  1  itt  ed  in  F  11  K  filt.  Ltctr  It  C 
U-  tnfUiy.  188$.  Sro;  R.  Ohie.  ,?»  'j  Cymkdtnt  a  teiaa  rvaaaa4i.4ea  Vt'itmitr, 
i8vo.  8vo    BaiaM  (Q  i,  1601;  O  >.  i4oi;  0  1.  y  4.  iftii;  Qj.  ad; 

Q  t>.  I'lul:  L.  TbeoKald,  S.  KdiurtJ,  1716,  ato,  drv  jted  to  Ranlrt,  &<t  T  Haascr. 
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  Vitw,        Svo;  It  H.  Honm  (•«lar),  Wu  ««M  Ma/t  • 

X<riM  tif  CHUtiti,  iBri.  (vo:  G.  r.  St«<k<«ld.  ir«iil«l  «•  rW««*«M  B«rUa. 
1871.  Bra:  A.  Hctdoirt.  i7««M.-  «■  £iM]r,  tv«:  K.  G.  Uth&m.  Ttt  tfairirt  */ 
5w  CriMoJiVx  ««4  S.,  |B;>,  tiro:  F.  A.  Ma.ihaU,  SnUf  t/  Btmltt,  tvo; 
II.  V.  Struvt.  ttimltl  tint  CkMktmituiU.  Weimar,  llr6.  tvo;  U.  Btaacut.  IM« 
a*mittrTr*tiiit  u.  ikrt  KtUik.  fUmicA  ,  1S7;,  tvo;  K.  Ziawv,  />i<  BtmUt  s*t*. 
lUWt.  i»t;.  avo:  A.  Buchltr.  IttwdH  It  Dawii,  ttji.  »<n;  M.  Uoltkc.  S.'f  BamUt 
Qu€tUm.  lUi.  Svo:  F-  P.  Vibuik.  Tkt  Uyittry  */  U*mlil,  PUUxl.,  iMi,  la.  tro 

iHftmIrt  *  H.  Deucr,  Zur  ilamlii  frstt,  lUj,  Svo;  £.  StenxcT,  Dfr  BamlH 

'iarckttr,  iM>.  *vo.  A.  Brtrttoo,  5«im  Fmmu  //jWrii  1**4.  Bra;  N.  R. 
d'AUoon.  t4  Fttifiulili  Jl  Amtlttt,  iloi.  Bra:  H.  Co0rj.1l.  S 'i  SMi&tlifmtmlm, 
1X97,  Ito:  K  IIcuk,  l<ii>»(  tfri  6»mJtt-rfM*mt,  ligj,  tve;  G.  S.  Pmlon, 
r*>  Stcnl  •/  Uimlit.  ■!*  jT.  A.  Dorrirx,  BtmtH,  tim  luntt  Vtrimti,  ilVga,  Sv..; 
11.  Tniit.  £h»  UamUl  i  ,.»/r  -f r  /■.  iK^S.  Svo;  F.  Gfviofi.  0*f  Sfktfn  4*t  Stk.m- 
pM/ri.  «»o,  C  W   N.ti!l,  i       iVo<j.V»  Utmltli  »/  (1<  Prtint  bay,  IflOO.  Iliti; 

Fft  I.  S  i  lUrtIr:,  liz--,  ivu.  M  E.  K»inj.  Tin  CktsI  im  tttmU.  1001.  tio,  A 
II    T>.liri<n.  7.1-   I  .fji  j-^f.f  i/u'i  •'.  iv  "--'.  «vo;  C  M.  Lewi«,  f**  CriMiii 
Iltmiii.  (u  1:.      s  k-  L'fr.-.rrj,:r.  i     T-ni,  n/oS.  Svo;  A.  Wurm.  s.'t  OamiH,  190%, 

ivo;  W,   I'!!  ,cl.-rrr,  IIj-:-!  «.  ^v3-^,  A.  V.  WrOro,  AmM  ^ 

Svo.  Hcnrr  IV.  H  I  i  .  y  i.  .  Q  J.  i  , 
tSirO     1' Q  «.  I'JJJ.    Pi"  Ql«nl( 

.  K  ■  I.  iSii.  |!o  Hcirr  V.  (l^  i.  Kw.  <i  1.  i^jj,  Q  1.  i-«  1 '.it  G  A. 
Schm«linc,  Lmjt  A  '1  Urmfji  I',.  I.^7^.  tJvo.  P  Kxtcl,  ijf#  r  «  //rin'i.A  P., 
tool.  Svo.  U«ai7  VL  I i'l  I  111  r'l.  in  F  1.  Pi  il.  IMcd  InF  l.  C  rJr.|J;.i«.  &:  : 
Q  I,  ifo4:  Q  icoo;  Q  I  |i!  Pi  id.  i!(  td.  In  F  t.  RUlUri  nf  Y  "tr  Qi.ivj". 
Q  1,  0  I  I II      1    t  lU\ir'IUif  #■  {/nv>  P/..IT91.  Cvj,  G  L  Rn  ti. 

ilB/i.-  '  \l  .  i  -u.  S<!imidl.  tf.  r  4>VJa  Mr  *piJ  ('ri  S.  i.,;-.. 

•vo.  }U  r.ry  vrn.  1 1.:  f.i  ill  F  I  ■:  T-  K.  !'cra!»«rtoa,  Bemry  VtU.cnt^i  Simt.  x.^;. 
Bvo.  Ju!iui  Cjrur  il  t  cj  i.i  J  1 1  ti  L  rriit.  r*/ C»r.';i»  !■/ -S  l,:»u,M.i,  \ 
t.)  1"  I  -Ti  -.  .  .H  G.xinit.  /L»  l.V-J' rf^  S  ,  I  •  I.  -' ■•  .  Nl.  ("■  M  .t'Tly.  //in;i  ;..r 
.S  .Si..',  rir-;.  .Sr/  la  y^iii,;  r«i.ir.  I'.'l.  Sv,>,  t'  i  .-,1  u  l.  Aiv  ^  1.'  It  tVnr 
i/f  ii  ttdt  \  ...  .  I'f ,  H  V  .t,  P  Krr-jtxtj.-tr,  Hrnlnt  im  S  1  Jmliat  C  Jn  ar,  I  ■'04. 
F.  voo  U>*tcfi.*>oI*,  /Jr<  H  t'*.irj4-'rr/  tn  H'r  Jiu'tmt  C4iiar,  I*g7,  &vo-  Ku^  J:ihn 
ftUlKcnlK:  rd    in   Y  I.    ]/ r-vftVfmw  »tMjft'-'u\:  Ol.   n^l;  I'lil. 

Q  >,  161  r  I  KiZljc  L«ar  1  1 .  li^o-l,  (J  l  lOofl  I  l6n>];  I«S  ^  5  |  f  Jconc n\] ,  A  mf  /.*jr 
ti»4i.4iri,  l:;J.  f<k.>.  M    Neiftninn,  £/*rT /-f*r  M.  t'^ifi'.'ia.  Hrei.Uu.  ifir.ft,  I,  R. 

Si»flr>  ;  \V  V  un.;  iTi'l  I'  Hart,  Tkut  F.%id\t  am  /.rar.  I '.si.  *vo.  pMufoy  Prii* 
K»u»».  In  ll"".il'li   A    /rar  iw  ti. »// Jrti'i.  »/r  Ifni  ,  iS.^j,  8v  ..  f   C,   f  V<fi1i. 

fftLtj'  !r'!rff  Ivor.  C\,i,  K,  f'.i^Ir. /7ir /./J' .s  jf.-  i>/^i,Svo.  Lov«s  La  boor's  to*  t 
I'Mii     Macbeth  lilt  t.i  .nFiilDrS,  Jokn'.ioJ  Miwr/;««B.i 

O'-I'rrdli.'*!  cm  JfiU.^lii,  l;i5.  I>m..^  J  P.  Krrntlr.  U itittk  *m4  Hilktri  III  .  181;, 
Svo;  C.  W.  Opi^>ora?T,  /4A«i#rAr«r«rr*  i/ai^rJ^,  Amat.,  iSsa.  Svo:  C.  Sciton, 
ftycktUty  */  badUk.Htv.  «vn.  J  G.  K'lirr.  Bm-ui  lar  £rM.  ^1  tttcMk.  Urr, 
1S7I.  f  MV  4la;  V.  Kiitrr.  Jfji-trU  iiia<<  /.oiv  J/j  'Mik,  Bavrl,  1I7;.  ^<o;  E.  R. 
KmhU,  r**  TrM  Jfa<»W*,  1»;<.  Svo;  T   lUII  Time,  Ku*4ri  ///    aiU  Ufhtlk. 

1877.  A.  Mi>rat,  A<i«if  Ua<htik  emt  K4i>fJiM>r  5jf#.  Hrem^n,  i((?6.  i6mo; 
M  Ta^rUl.  Dt«tf««at4(.  Tnknik  da  IttMi.  itU,  Svo:  F.  Kaira,  S  '■  U^>^<h  *im» 
SimJir.  iSM,  (va;  |.  C.  Can.  MtOttk  ni  Uiy  U*<iuk.  iM^.  s.o:  G  I  WulMr. 
Lki'tiUr  Siadin  In  IfMMk.  lUa,  ••«;  B.  Krotpr,  Pi*  Sat*  —»  M'tt^ik,  i«o«. 
Svo.  Mcanan  far  MauM*  (IM  ciL  la  r.l):  I.  O.  HaUlwtU-PMlliDp*,  ttrnmami*  •■ 
llnnn  In  tlmurt.  lUo.  iiao:  A.  K.  TbiMftaa.  5mm  r(a«iM<  /Vain,  loet,  •*& 
Maiifcaal  a(  Vanica  (Q.i.  ttoo:  Q.>,  i6oe  |i6ig(:  Q 1.  tAJt:  Q a.  t6jtl:  C.  Farmi, 
Eit4y  ra  5*y»i,  iSji,  taw  r«jy.  Huco,  CaaiaraMry  »•  »•  HruUml  »f  Vtmin, 
(ramlattd  it^i.  Hvo;  H.  Owwt» latf.  Siit.  tSia,  Svn.  .V  Pwivbcr.  Vntmtk 
Hot  Stmdit  ui  S  I  AanfaMWaA  iSSi.  Svo;  C  H  C  PUlti.  S  i  Xan/aaaa  t. 
r,.  tIS>.  Svo;  H.  Mrinraaaa,  5*><wt  wU  Hukam.  ilM.  Sra;  A.  Maori.  !.'£«'<«  «  U 
liMra 41  <arM,  iSo6, Svo; O  Bunmialaf , JVa(Mi('kAia(fa,  iom.Svoi.  MacrrWIvaaaf 
Winter  IQ  1.  Iter;  6  i,  iMa: Q  j,  ■619):  J. O.  Katliatlj-Phtll(|«a. itMaaala/Oara/jr 
>aaaa  MS.HS'.t  ^IiTi.tSij.Svo.  Mtilaitiniar  Hltfu  aPraamlQ  1. 1600; Q  i.  itoo 
ll4lSl):N.  J.Halpla.(Mrr»'i  PiiiVaaadtyu'ifa^jnairaiSbakaMaraSacirtxMSa}. 
lira;  jf.  O.  IfaUiwf It-PbilUppa,  Inmdmlif  It  S  '1  MUsmmtmut  MiU't  Dnam,  1S41. 
Sv«.  and  /VaKraCwai  •/  Iba  ftlrf  Mjp,k»Ua  •!  UU<mmmm  ftiiki'i  Dfm  (Sbakaap. 
Soc.).  I  Sat.  Svo:  the  una  wteb  J.  Rituia,  Fai'nr  Tain,  Ltftmdt,  *u4  Xaawacai,  ao. 
U&ilaU,  |S;5,  Bva;  E.  HamHaa,  D"i  S.  Staditm,  Erlaafan,  iS;7-a.  4  pt*.  taa.  Ive; 
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Q.J.  lAltl:  W.  Parr.  Fba  fMrjr  af  Ur  Vaar  </  KnfM,  i;o),  Sra;  R.  C.  Mucnaof. 
AWta  i  Ckaiiltt.  1S31.  Svo;  1;  E.  Taylor.  Tkt  Uaa,  t/Vaa^M,  Ciikit'i  TaU  ami 
Trtpdy,  lUf.  Svo;  G.  Picciai,  t  CM«^a  dl  G.  S.,  IMS.  *«o;  W  CIvaa. 
rmHtttStmdt  af OlUU>,'H.\.  Il«0.  S«o;  W.  R.  INinbuU.  OtirU.  i8g>.  Svo; 
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mi  B.  (Q  I.  Q  I,  ijflj;  Q  1.  i^o«.  Qa.  0  i.  I'^i^.  Q*.  ■''m:  Q  7.  i'm):  Ri«l>«l- 
■aaa,  Za  Kitkard  II.  S  a  //.'.KiW.  Plaurn.  ilta.  S<i>.  n  tv>h.vrS«iia,  S  '1  Slaai 
«rf  iCaairMn).  iS64.  T,  U  Bamvll,  A'<i<i  oa  Ai  o'i  //  ,  i»«o.  Svn:  E  W. 
8irv«r«.  &.'i  nri^rr  mti^t^ itirrlukff  Oramum-Cyk'mt,  ih-o^.  Svn.  RKJutrd  III.  (0  i 
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/.«,.'•'»      i*<  rinifi  aaj  /'/jy  «/  Ritkfi'i  III 


ijflj.  y ».  1 


Sio;  O  1 

;  I  r  b 


.li; 


A.,  tj'/  ///  .  »«■  S  .  i»sS.  Svo;  L.  .Mi.kcr.  (M,rT,:ii;-iii  »■  S  ' 
ifucUrr.  Cfmm4''- 


/(■;  .  Hr.ii.-i.l.  i  v>.  Svo.  H.  Mucllir.  Crsik.^.'."i>iir  MK.^  /-!ar:nttWiin(  dtf 
Ckntitun  *j  »4r.<i  ///  fri  -S  ,  ii^t.},  Svo;  G  B.  th.iftSjilI.  F„»i-d  III  f  S., 
Barlin.  looo.  Svo;  J  rrlrryrn.  hak^itd  III  .  tim  Vcrutt.  lyol.  Svo;  A.  Lri<l.l)4;b, 
kitkatd  III  .  timt  (.'4jrjii<'!.Wir.  I.r^,  Svo.    Booaa  atti  Juliet  iQ  i.  I'a;;  Q  >. 

K90;  Q  J.  1^.  Q  4  D  il  ;  y      11^571:  J   C.  Wilicr.  th'Aifivzi  kttm.^tr  em  Italian 
"attdy.  l?vo.  ^^|.  G    Pare  Sinlehcr.  /  **  Orixiiu/  .V/<-ry       Remta  end  Jidtat,  by 
/,.  aa  Ptrtp.  i^r.i,  ^v.*.  T  ^lrle•.fr,  Dit  Kffmfvn:t^'a  S  '1  Kjwim  m  BoBD.  iMi. 

Svo;  C  H  i;  M  itr  ann  A'  -^'j  ■  y»ji4.  I..;<i<.  Svo.  a  criiKal  oaay:  M.  F. 
Cueiitf""  .^'v..,'      S  :  y  .^M  aa.i  Juittt.  i:<;fj,  Rvo.  R  Gcrickc.  ».  ^Wia 

na<k  S  I  A/.s    i-  II.  Ffaenktl.  ifj/- a  (jMtt^rmknmdr  m  Ktmra  n  JmlitI, 

iKKo.  n.o.  Tammjcofihc  Shrpw  (:it  cj.  ia  F.i);  A  H.  Toloiao.  S't  fart  in  Ika 
Tamtnt  af  tkt  Smtr*  ^M^'lefo  I-ana  A'a.  o(  Am.),  iSgo,  Svo,  II.  Ja(olk*ao,  W.  S. 
mmd  Kai^iHtm  i/ivlj.  19.1.  Svo.  E  H  Schoinbarf.  Aia«  Stadit  iSlud,  tur  rail. 
Phil  >.  icr  1  9vo  Tesorwit  (1st  H  in  K  1  M  Holt.  Anxrii  a«  Fbr  raat^il.  I7S0. 
Ivo:  r  r.p   ImiiJtnli  ff?m  irai.*  S.'t  Ttmftjl  irjl  drritad,  iSoS*^,  f  p<i.  Svo; 

C.  Chaiii.n>.  .I».i;iwr  .l.iiniu.  Srt  .  iSij.  Svo,  Rrv  J  Hunter.  lNi«ii{iili«i  an  Tkt 
Ttmptil.  i^y*,  Avo;  P.  MacdoBodl,  Eitay  an  tkt  Trmfttt,  1840,  Svo;  tiatat  af 
Slmdiat  tn  Tka  Taatini  af  IkaSkrtaf,  S.  Socialy  ol  Pii'li  Mphia.  18M.  4I0.  oilb 
biMiofTapby  td  Tha  Traipatl:  J.  kicliaoar,  Valrviacbanira  S  't  Slarm,  Vtataa, 
t»U.  Syo;  D  Wilaoa.  Caii^aa.  Ii<  iViiitaf  Link.  18;  1.  Svo;  C  C.  Hrax,  Dai 
Aniikt  im  S  1  Dramun:  D.  Slarm.  1879,  Sv»;  F.  Beaa,  Dtr  Stm'wi  amd  dat  Wlnlat- 
mdttktm.  iMi.  Svo;  R.  Boyle,  5  '1  (FiaMmanbra  a.  Slarm,  lUj.  Svo;  P.  Rodia. 

JL'i  Smm,  !««■.  •to.  niMSIAttwIiiS  td.  la  r.i)s  A.  MaiilUr.  Oim 


Oariba  aar  <»aaa  S.  im  ffh—  JIIrs  < 
ThlMitoa,  Tm  /aiasM,  iiaa.  iaah  nil 
tetti;  M.  M.  A.  is^iiM  ^  —  ' 
JLarlH  r.J.r  SMkBaab 


y*AaM,  C.  f Mataat.  Int.,  afaa  raafh*  l  

JL  /aMtt  «aaa  raaOat  a«  Cmrifa  iaKrOiiar^ 
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1 14  JiMl.  iBn.  In:  A.  B. 

"U,       tiat>t  4MaM(aai  by  A. 

r^-.,  lUow  iiBM.  TvalMl  HUN.  TIM  Tan  OiMlMM  el  Vareoa.  aad 
Yka  Wiaiar'sTbIa  (all  tbraa  fact  priatad  ia  F.i):  C  H.  CtUlM,  On  S.'t  mm  map  in 
Tmal/lk  Miikl.  1878.  Sto. 

BoaoaO  (Q  i.  1609):  J.  Boadta.  On  Ha  Jaaaab  tf  &.  itjr.  Svo;  C.  A.  Brawn. 
S.'t  AmakUfafUial  Patmt.itst,  S«a:  L  Oaaaally,  Tka  Samntli  a/  S  ,  iSso.  Svo; 
Dr  BaraMorfl,  Kry  la  S.'t  Sannalt,  Uanahiad.  iSii,  Bra;  B.  Coraey,  TU  S>mmrti 
afS.,  tWtt,  Sva:  IE.  A,  Bit<licock|,  Xaawtj  am  dka  Sannttt  af  5.,  N  V  .  iitej, 
I nao;  R.  Simmon,  ImndmHan  tt  tka  nuaiaptf  at  S.'i  Sanntli,  itM.  Svo;  H. 
Bron,  Tka  Sanmlt  a/  S.  lattad,  iSjo,  Svo;  C.  M.  lafleby,  Tka  .Saalt  at'tytd. 
Sannil  taiti.,  187a.  Sra:  C.  Maaaey.  Tka  Sactal  Dram*  af  S't  Sanmtti  nm/nlM, 
and  ad.  |87>.  priv.  pc.  itSS,  Svo:  Buon  E  too  DuBckelouon.  5  im  iiimtn  StmtUtn, 
t8«7,8vo,  F  J-  FurniviU.  S  and  Uarj  FiUan,  illsi;,Svu.  S.  Bulltr.  S  1  Stmmtti.  iiloo, 
Svo;  O.  Wilde.  Tka  Ftrtftil  af  Uf.  W.  "  '  "  -  -  rt 

HfftiaJtta.  tvot.  Svo;  E.  A  " 
yilt'.Mahatt.  S.'t  Leva  Stfl«_ 

i.-n.  Bvo.isg«6,isao,l6oor?),  !&::>.  |i!'17,  l6>o,l(Sj7.  1610.  l6j6;8vo,  167^1  Moreaa', 
VVvaj  am.i  AJ-^mn,  ."ilady  im  Wanttikikirt  Oiatect.  N.Y.,  |8S$,  4th  n1.  li^jo,  8vo. 
L-jcrMe  i^^i  I ,  t  .,  J 1 ,  MTi  .ivo,  IS9H.  1600.  1607,1616. 1614.  i6.ii.i6jO  A  Wiierrnef.  Oi* 
i  .'n.  [t  i^^..r  d(T  ff  .'V  (,>uaritf- .4  mfd^  rva  Praai  a,  vl^eaii  ami  tiwr^fe.i.aS;.  Svo, 
Paaaoaala  PilpiadCnaa,  IS99.  lad  cd  oat  kiwaoiirdad.  ibaMkibiiJ;  A.  Uocbaafc 
rrrrfrTtfr  rf^fifn.  '-j  '     ^   —  -'  - 


I.      ama  mory  rtu^,  i»g7,  ovu.     cuurr.      1  ^mteir.  lP.gQ, 
(rar»  »/  klr.  W.  B  ,  luol,  Svo'  I.  L.  U  FUna(an,  S't  Stih 
A.  Ja^kwo,  Ceaii^eraJima  at  S.  t  Sanmttt.  1904.  Svo;  A.  0. 
t'ty,  igoQ,  Svo.   VeacB  and  Adaoia  IQ  i,  11.^1.  Q  i.  1(94; 


PiJftafl  C  N!  -rt.,  TrTir  St  i'd  f'  li  .1,  irili  C  K.i'  s^:lrr  of  Str  J  Ftlliif,  1744. 
Svo.  W.  Richard^.-.n,  Kruyi  om  C4.irj.lrr  i*/  .Sir  J.  I  J.  1 1  f   l?SM.  Kv.i,  M  Murian, 

£ji«r  an  Sir  J.  falilaj.  1777,  new  e<iiiioo  iSis,  » ■  1  !«  air.  hi.  cnuiatt:  j.  H. 
liacketi,  F«Jii4/,  1840,  Svo;  J.  O  HaJliwIl  PbiUii  1  1 i*»  (•i-j/irr  a/  Faltlajf 
im  IJrx'y  tV  ,  iSii.  S>.,,  E  S< li.irlli-r.  A-n  <><""«  ""J  Aji'lij'  I  r-lin  i8»»,  Svo; 
I,.  W  K  j*.)rn,  C  aariK^rr  F  v.'  '1,','  Nf .-l^^^'irne.  iHjij.Hvo,  G  liirir,-  1 '  am  j'.trmjts 
(1jJm«u  HiFtt^t-^f.  C     F    l'brl;«.  FiiiUj  amd  1  r...  i  ,  W. 

Har\ir.  OUij^tlr  Fahlaj  im  drr  emti  LiUratuf  hii  m  5..  i<>o<;.  Svo  Female  Char- 
•  ctrn:  W  RKhartlwo.  Oa  S  i  Ftmala  Ckaracitn.  ire  .  Sv.i.  A   M  J  .i.-.r.j,n, 

C  *jrj^/«ritjui  r/ tf'irwea,  l&.li.  1  vola..  lino,  illiwlfiitil;  Si //rrwiwi,  *ivo, 
Mir.e  book;  C  Heath,  Tkt  titmmti  af  S-,  1S48.  larje  atn.  lilu.lrji.  '  on  l  lie  & 
Gallery,  camtataimg  tkt  Primii^  Ftatait  Ckaratiart.  l8jA,  Urt*  K>'\  [.b'^.^  rrproduoaa 
in  H.  L.  Palmer"*  Sirljttd  GaJW,  N  Y  .  1850.  laria  Sra;  M.  t  C  iiikr.  Ciirlkaad^ 
S.'i  Utraitti,  i.fjo-i.  J  v»iU.  Svo;  H  Hvtne.  £«rfrfcbe  Fratmrm:t  amd  5  'i  Madtktn 
mad  F'tarm.  Htmlmrx,  |%A|.  am.  Svo.  S  "1  Utideni  amd  H'ifmem.  triin*!.  hy  C  G. 
I,el»ntl,  t«oi.  Svo;  F.  A  Lr->.  S.'t  Fiamnidtair,  Halle,  i»M,  Svo,  F.  M  vim  Ikideo- 
*tr'H.  S  'i  ^>  jvr»<*araA;err,  snd  ed  .  Iterlin,  1S76,  Svo;  M.  Sumioer,  Ltt  Hrramtt  da 
Kt::J^:j  t!  In  II iraimei  it  S  .  ii;g.iim  Svo,  R.  dtata.lHatiiitka  FratunkUdar.  iStt, 
Hvo.  Ljilr  Mirlin.  On  Srau  af  S.'i  Frau;*  Cuiradeei,  188],  Sra;  Mn  tl.  L.  EilMtt, 
Si  Ci'lrm,^/  Cir/i,  ifin^,  Rvo;  U.  Lamn,  Tka  H'amtn  af  S  .  trt  .  1804.  8vo;  G, 
Co»enl.ii.>,  LiJ.imin  dl  S  ,  io.Vj.  Svo;  Baroa  A.  voo  Cleitlien-RulMrumi.  5  'i  Framtn- 

Ititilua,  i^ic^.  »>u.   Htuocur:  J.  Waiaa.  Wit,  Bnmcnr  amd  S.,  BoKoa,  iS;6,  i6s>n: 
.  R.  Ehrlicb.  0««  AaaMT  S.'i.  Vhaaa.  sIfL  Bvo;  L.  Wiutb.  On  WmUfid  M  A, 
sIm.  Sm;  I.  AMiMhJw  «t  •€!•■<(  AmMw.  BMi  tvik 


V.  LaKcvacc,  racitvno  CiAjnuas  aid  GiOfiAun 


T.  Fdwardi,  Smfpiimial  ta  Ur  Wat^rUm'i  Editia*.  Mat  tka  Canani  a/Crilittm 
amd  CUi'ity.  i;iii.  Svo.  7lh  ol,  tjfn,  R  Warner,  Lrltir  am  a  Clatiary  la  S,  lySfla 
8ra;R  Narea.Qoiary.iSii.ato.by  Halliweli  and  Wright.  tSJIS,  Svo;  J-M.  Jott.MI. 
WttltTkwk.  Bcrlia,  itio,  am.  Sra;  C.  L.  W.  Francke.  Pimtrkmnim  nktr  d.  Sttnt^ 
ktnmckdtt  S.,  Bartla.  18)7,  Sra;  J.  O.  Halliweli  rb.In:i|ia.  Ditliannra  af  ArwUit  ml 
Praaincial  Watdi.  1848-4?.  •  vola.  Bra,  and  Uamd  Rafk  Irtdanlalka  Warkr,  lSM,ta«k 
pbraMt.  Btaaaera,  Ac;  j.  L.  Hilccn,  Siad  nl<kl  in  S.  natk  ntamtka  Ytrit  miadtrkaf 
mttalttn  im  Praia  t  Aii-l».CIiapeOa.  its>.  ato;  N.  Dellu*.  S.  Ltaikan,  Boao,  iSff, 
8m;  W.  S.  Walker,  S.'i  VtrtiftnUan,  |8S4,  Svo,  and  Ktamimatian  af  Ika  Tataf  S, 
■Ilk  Jteaarlr  an  Ui  Laniaaft,  iMo,  j  voU.  Svo;  C.  Batburti,  S.'i  YtnifenHamnI 
dijtrtnt  PtHtdi,  I8s7.  am.  Sra;  S.  Jefvtt,  0^1iiia«rr  rf  tkt  Lamimatt  af  S.,Mttt,ilat 
G.  K(ia«.  Tka  BmtUik  Adjttliaain  5,  Brctnea,  iSAD,  Svo;  A.  ).  EIHa.  OaJtoifo 
£at<i°ib  Praacartarfea,  1S49-75,  4  vola.  Sra;  W.  L.  Riiahton,  5  I  £ai"  '  * 
Sra;  D.  Robdi,  Dai  Balftitilwarl  "Tada"  kai  S.  Co<tiai|[en,  1871,  •vos  U,  n. <i 
SkaJkffptarian  Grammar,  18^3,  igol,  am.  Svo;  A.  bcbmidt.  S.  £aaAa^ 
third  cd.  by  G.  Sarraiin,  Berlin,  1^1, 1  rala.,  larce  t«o,  ia  Fllilllb.  larlailM  al  ai 
pbram  aad  coaitniclnM:  K.  Seiu.  I7«>  4Wiar«(M  to  Asl.  wr  B.M&,tS}S.4l«: 
F.  Plefar,  Dia  Anaadtfanaann*  kti  5.  1877.  Sv««  P.  A.  Biaabch.  Oat  nanltala 

'  '  ~   O.  W.  F.  LobtBaaa.  IHa  AmtUtimnt  dat  KalaH*- 

Cbijaay.  itriMd  by  H.  UltMale,  i^oi,  Sra;  C 
Kba,  lUi,  •to;  A.  LnaaitTt,  ~ 
C.lCaabay,  Obirara  Wardi  < 


Mdale,  laoi.  Bra;  C 
rt.  Dtt  Oriiatrafkia 

a.  H.  Bmraa.  5.'i>trrfjlc^a<i,  Baaina^  1SS4.  trao,  iacludaa  WbHaanabFI 
,  Zar  SMiaa  dat  anil.  Vmknmt,  Vicnaa.  1SS5,  Sra;  J.  II.  SIddoM.  Siak*. 
ire#M.  Waabincton.  ilSb,  Sra. aacyclopaadk  finaauy;  H.  bl.  SalbT.TbrS. 


PaitatiHttataaat  M  S.,  1878^ 
fMamrM,  trt^  iBn.  Svo:  A. 
Daalacbbaia,  S.  CmamHk  /. 
dar  arilm  PWiaaartaSa,  tSSj,  Bra; 

ias4.ara;C  "  -       -  •  "  ■ 

iTlCcllaar.  J 

i^n'aa  Xa'erM.       _        ,   

CUitital  DitI .  1S88,  Svo;  S.  F.  Sartaca,  5.  1  /ram'aaWiimi,  Iraedr  luad  tn  Snttax, 
■  8«o,  in.  Sra;  H.  Coarad.  tlttrinkt  Vmltnndt.  tmr  fttttaaBnat  dtt  AHamntitaU 
tan  S't  Draatan,  Bcriia,  iSgj,  Svo;  B.  Hermana,  Vrktktrukall  n  V'tarll  a.  S't 
Ditktamtm,  iSSb,  Sra;  O.  Koaii(,  Dtr  Vtrt  in  S.'t  Drataan.  1S8S,  Svo;  J  Man,  Dtr 
ditkstriKka  Bnlaiitkalmmttiant  S  ,1845,  Svo:  W.  Frtaa,  S  C'tmrnaiti,  Halle,  laoo, 
in-!  e.)  ifloa,  Svo;  B.  A  P.  aaa  Daa,  S.:  Praiada  and  Tnt.  1  j  «.  Svo;  J  Phm.  S. 
fx.  rrla^tdia,  look,  aa.  Ive;  S.  Laaiar.  S.  aad  ai'i  Pt't'u'K'i,  itioi,  1  vnU.  Sra 
(kliiabrthaa  piMiiyh.W.  Vlllar.  S.'i  /raaaacialiva.  Marburx.  tgiab,  >  vol*,  ua. 
>a>iJ.f«8Mc.aiCyiilli(l,i>8t,liWt».|.Oiafifc>,iy«>ij8»jfaL8»i«h*a^ 


VI  QooTtnoKS 

C  Cild"n.  5ki]iei^«irt;i<4,  in  til  Ctmfttif  Art  af  Pttlry,  1718.  timo,  the  fint  o(  the 
ela\i.  I)r  W  I>odd.  tkt  Bftittirt  af  S  .JJSJ,  t  vola.  1 1100,  repriated  I  in  vir.  .1  furn-.t) 
more  f rri^uroily  than  any  iiirr.iUr  work ;  rbr  Btauiiei  tf  S.  tG.  Keankv  1 ,  1 ;  "1,  1  .*rno, 
not  the  fame  a«  l>od<ri  Fr.imtitr.C  l.<v(!t.  ^  ^k#rti«i /r,i«  S  .  iSl  i,  iirno.  I .  I>.ilby. 
Tkr  ^ktiri^jri.'.m  ihitirmt'v.  l^st.  Svo,  and  A  Tkratamd  Skakr^^riaa  Hatlatl, 
l»s6,  jiina.  r  I'lke,  Tkt  Wiid.'m  amd  (;niiai  tf  S  ,  i  imo.  Mra  M.  C.  CUile, 

S.  fr^r^j,  1S47,  ara.  8vn.  rrpriDte't.  J  ti  Mtrib,  FamHiar.  Frevtriial.  amd  Stltit 
Sayimti  f'tm  S.  1M4.  H>  .  F.  K.m  I  -  '.-,  (.'v  i.;ri.  .1 /rew  S  .  iSti?,  Svo.  T  W. 
Stearin,  Tkt  SJTrtaimrj,.  N  V  .  i^'-i.  1  ;r.   .  C  ..|  1  A  F  P.  Ilartourt.  Tkt  S.  Artaij. 

a  X>uii«a«ry.  iSlI,  Bra;  A.  A.  Mataaa. 

alinla(riaQ&AiMU,M  


iS74,ia.  Sao:  C.  S.  BaUaaiy.  A'«ir.:i*ak«<Manaa  i 


VILi 


A.  Backet.  Cantaidnnta,  itSt.Jaa,  thai 
aB>aij^,^NTj^aaa' 


tad  ad.  aBUrfed,j8iTiaaalal;  F..Tirii^gMfM>F(rM  1805,  1  voU.  Syo;  M. 


t;S  Ar-<nyeS  Imdet.  1700  Uffv  Sva 
"  "  rkat  Imdtt.  iSos,  1  vola.  Svo;  hi. 
.  8H«,  Saa^  daala  aalF  vkb  lb« 
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SHAKESPEARE 


(•r^rar*:  J-  BirtUtl.  Tkt  S  Fk'< 


.  CUfi«'>:  C.  and  M  C  <  linr  r»«  S  /to.  '•''^  »vi._forrii«nioojlo  C 

«  WtH. ,  

J.  BMlhtl.  Mm  *»i  CtmfUu  Crm^Umt.  ia«4,  410,  Ikt  MtJ 
MM  lotoa  mad  CmuKdMut  h  Tim^t  S  .  ■»o».  1 


 ,    .   ,  .      .      ,  D.Mtm%,CMtitr^t»M 


Vm  PtMAJLc  Sooacn 


MwRt— ». >  flhilOtrf.  nSf-St.)  iiaw.dtdkaltM  bjr  Johaiati,  Busy  o( 
tbc  obwrrttloiu  ako  uiil  ta  be  by  bim;  T.  lUwtiu,  ThtOrifimtt  Uu  fiafliik  Pr<u. 

J.  NkWi.  r*<  5i>  Oli  rUyi  M  wiW*  S-lnrndtd  ll—imn Jtt 


5  voU. 


•rij.  .  . 

JfMwt.  6r<,,  t  Villi,  itma,  S  W.  binf el,  S '1  /<«!  B**k,  111^-15,  >  ptt.  Ivo; 
T.  EciilMaMyer,  L.  Htoacbtl,  uid  K  "       •   «   ••     •    -  ..  .  . 


voU. 


  .  ,  uid  K.  Sin>nx.k.  OiwUm  ^  S,  Brrtia.  iSii,  1  VI 

s  LThck.  S.'i  VttuM:  Leipwi,  iS<j-i9,  •  irab.  (ra:  J.  P.  Cdlkr,  S.'i  LHr*tj 
L««rik.a«».nd*d.  (by  W.  CHulkli  |1;<.  6  n>U  *»ai  W.  C.  Huiill.S.'i  JtU 

_  fr.  SlUir.  &  ttrmHnM.  tii»-tAt,  t  pu.  Irawl.  itSe-E.  Vila  .ad  F.  J. 
f ■nlvinTrb  JbiBf  M  K«<i**iMi  if  S  'l  KmO,  lUo.  Svo;  J.  J.  Juuetud.  £« 
JtMM*  4m  fmft  t*  S.  iMr.  n.  <va.  trauL  ia«o,  tfra:  B.  Crwk,  O.  CMwrfte  «/• 
OMtfM  /.  a  •.  C«l*f.  ltd*.  Ivo;  1.  W.  Wkllt.  Oar  Ea^Mi*  Ammt.  i8o>.  tva;  W.  C. 
ioHnll  SUM.  5  'f  fftUaiM  iM.  4M;  R.  K.  lUwl,  Ci*%tUd  My^tUa  <•  », 
N  v..  i«aj.  •«•:  H.  R.  O.  AaSovS-SlMkM  JL'i  XiWiai  ami  ImmtiUU  Jmmi, 
Beriiik,  I9M,        C.  P.  IWtar  BfMka.  A'f  MrfmA,  i«a«,  f  mU.  as.  tvo; 


tUf,  i«io,t«wn(Afitoiiln,i(AlK>MiJL%J«^MiiMliBrO. 


H.  V  FlUfosnV,  .*!  «i  a»  Amiltr.  iSJj,  »v«    BIblet  T  R  E»foo,  5 
fiUt.  S.n,  J    Hr  'w:i  A<.W»  fvartl  ali*  jili'i^rjrua  /'orsiirii.  tid 

•d.  I«7J.  Bio;  J.  K««.  >■  oiU  l*f  fliMf.  I'hil  .  Itji.  %m  Hp    <"   V. .  nl.wtv! h. 

5  '1  KmnliJit  anJ  U<t  rf  lilt  BiUt.  t»6t.  Era:  C.  B<^llock.  ■  Dr^l  1,  ii<  lU'U. 
1*71).  Svo;  W.  K   Mitcolra.  S.  ami  Uciy  Wril.  «vl,.  G    g   Cc^lua   5  <<J  Iki 

BihU.  N  V  .  lS1.».,  (!.o;  C-   EUu.  S   »mJ  Ikt  Bi'Jt.  im    gfo.  jrd  rd.  wilh 

ImIc,  Tkt  i'kf  1^1  im  S  .  igo»,  km.  Sire,  W.  liurijfw,  7 h*  hit-tf  im  S,  IQOj,  8vo. 
Bo  tin  T   J  f.  (..r.i. f/««fi  •/ S  .  1*17.  «tc.  r>:jic->.  S.  B»iil)r  S 'i  Canf^n.  iS6^. 

1;  II   N   H        u!  f,  ««J  r„i/J/.-,rjri  I./ S  .  ><1  c!   1SI1.  «m  Cvs..  I.  H 

C.'i-,';i  n  .S 'p  f  J."J,  r  3j,  «li>;  L  Hi  IrDOWf.ilb- i« '1  Cj'./r«.  I  1  f^\l  II  Fll>-m. 
S  ■     . 'iV-t.  I  fjol,  !*vo    Emb4ctBS:  II  Grrr^i.  5,        /*#  U''i;''J.  I":".  4tn. 

Voik-ljit    wbd  Cm  ol   Sopemlunt;  W.   bell.  S  1  /V.  t  it<ti  in  l-rt. 

i  voU  »m  S^o;  I.  Ttwml.  "Tbe  Kilit  l^f  ol  ''t'lkrrpnft."  ia  7*'f# 
Kttilitt  itiiS;,  Cko.  npnnied  Iroea  AUiinurum.  1847.  D  Ts.cb>>rh»iii.  Va.Ui  nrf 
Cttmtamukn  U  ,tMl  S  ,  IIiIIf,  itM.  Iva;  |W.  C.  Hulitl.  cditat).  /•'airir  r<i:>i. 
ItirmJi,  tmj  ICnjaoi  iUa»r4Jia{  S  .  fr-t  .  1875.  R.a.  T.  f.  T.  D)rcr,  Ftli-Utt  cf 
S  .  1U4.  dvo:  T.  A.  Sp*U1iB(,  fJiuiiilktn  DimMuitn,  iMo,  (ra;  A.  Nult. 
faifjf    l/r;*jJ^i»   «/   S,.  8vo;   J.  P    ,S,   K-  (iiW«,  S  i  t'li  ff  lit 

SmHrotlu'tS.  m  -7.  Svo:  M.  Lucy.  S,  ••^  Ikt  Sttfrntlnral.  iiy^'.  ■  ■  It  H 
Slewatt,  I**  :id^f'n^»f*i  im  S.  10^.  **o;  J.  E  Pwritaiy,  S  *i  h't>n.  iy>>. 
Ivo.  LMtBioc:  i>  WhilVy.  E»tinrf  tmU  lit  Lfrntrnf  */  S,  I7tl^.  8ro;  K. 
F«rnif  r  f'ltai  #w  lit  Lttrnnut  ef  S  ,  170T.  ftvo,  reprinted  ia  ibe  rerionim  liSii)  aod 
cri^''^r  CKlitioiM.  criticized  ty  W  Madia,  eee  S.  Ftprri,  cmmtlaUd  S.  Mtcktmtit, 
N  V  ,  flls6.  Ml.  tvo;  [E.  Pracoll.  £iMy  «■  tit  Ln'itni  if  S .  4U>:E.  Capell. 
Til  SikttI  tf  S  .  tjto.  4I0  (vol  ill.  ol  hit  Kt"i  tti  I  orxni  KMdinit  It  8.,  iri^-ii, 
}v.;;t  4IUI;  >e«*l»PeciiAftLCSor*cu(tbovr)  Le(>J  W.L  Ruitlaa.&atavycr. 
lift,  Ivo,  S  '1  i.«Mi  itutmi,  itS9>  (ve,  are*  cd.  i«o;,  S.'i  TttUmtmtry  Ltm%»att. 
1U9.  tvo.  *ad  &  ittaUnm  (jlkt  Ua  Strtttt,  iSre.  Ivo;  Liord  CtrapMI.  S  '1  Ltfti 
Attmittmnlt.  t»M,  **•]  H.  T..  If«>  S.  •  Ltmjtrt  ilyi,  Ive'  J.  Kolilrr,  5.  erf 
4m  ttrmtt  dm  Jwiutmlmt,  mid Kttmtrl.  tMj-«4.  t  ptt.  Sn>:  F.  F.  Kiatd.  S.  < 
i«mr.  Bom.  iM«.  itam  C  K.  Dmri*.  rt«  to  <■  &.  St  Paul.  U  S.,  |S«4.  S^; 
WTC  bcvtOMa.  Im*  11^  i«Ml  i«rimMi«.  N  Y..  iS««.  tm.  Svo.  Madkiae: 
C.  rarra.  Cnan  ni  if wfc  iSlMiri  WMtmlm.  OtUu.  frt..  tSij.  J.  C. 
■acUnTr*!  jr<«Ml  Cwifato  ^«L.  iS6a^»i«,  aatrSnUdftU  if  i..iWh.n 
B««  Clfr.  SiMiw.  S.'f  ir«iteinBit«<dSiJW-Ta  ***>•  ■■•      O-  <^  t/tUcMukt 


.   _      .  _   JH],   , 

&,  iao6.  tvo:  H.  lAbr.  Pit  DtriMUmt  KriaUaflkr  CriiteioulMde  S.'t  Dnmn. 
Slattcarl,  i(«S,  MHHmt:  W  I  Tboat, -Wu  S.  crtr  •  Soldier?"  to  hi> 
rtrof  KtMtU.  iMj.  tvv.    ItalHal  HMoty:  R.  PttUnoo.  /aMeti  awalleiul  in 


Timt.  iflSi,  un  Bvo;  W.  II.  Vifrf.  Jv«a 


rter.  I(«6,  Uro; 


S.  O.  v,>o  t..(ipraaRB.  Ntlmntiu   ant  S,  too},  tva.  PhOoaoftiv:  W   J  KitLh. 

««J  *»iij<*a  »/  S  .I^<1  ».Ti.  S»<i:  V   Kiuurr,  iV*.   J»  .  drr  ftiU'ijpk. 
I«a»brii..k.  |5;9.  dvo.  I  PrisHnf  W    BIxJm.   S  TyftfafJi),   iSrJ.  *io. 

PiyebolacT   J    C.  Buclinlll.  Tkt  /•j.r*j.'n«'»       S.  »»o.  F,.  On.mm.  U 

/iyc*»/i'ii«  44ai  <n  D'enri  dt  S.  'Ain  VUul^,  ilmJt  mrdiit  fire i^'htii'it 

n'  S  fi  >'i  «f  <>:  lU^  <ve.  6«0'  J.  Scbueiauin,  Jm»  s.  Sf*/4krl  l*,S_i  Dttmtm, 

/J   .  ,  .  ■  1/ 
Anker, 


w  B.  Whatt.  jL'rSM  r«nu  (Mte^MH^  *«•■  IfaM. D  B.  MaiWUii, 
Miliar  waitm 3mm,  tlWi  m*  ai.  iftf«  ■«•(  W.  I»  KiHii.  * 


5  'f«  rem  rrtiirHirV  t  Itnllh,  T  f icir'r  April  if 70 to  t)rd  Frbnitry  1IIT4. 
to  Ni^^    iiU  publiihed):  TI«t<J|tl <■  n  11  lie.  im  (vo.  ,Vrv  Shakrt^rttitt 

(N  Y  Sbtketprarc  &oc.>,  1«M.  Cc.  ~ 


From  Ibe  (omoicsceineBt  ol  XiUm  amd  Qmria  ia 
MM  (Ma  Jadoo}  tea  ban  canicdas* 


XI.  SajtlzirtAU  SoarTHj  avd  tbiu  Proiir»TTnvs 

Pttttt^inii  at  tki  -^kffSetd  H  Cluh  '  iHl^jgl,  iS  iq  Svo;  ?h\fc  ri^r'^arf  1  y  f  iS^I ) 

V»*M.iu»  i";Klitat.^:it..  iMii  ^1  |H  vuU  gvo,  S'rw  SKlk«r*rrc  ifty,  Trtm  j'  Itj-m  and 
olf^'r  ln.Mti  alvvin^.  r.j  i  >  <:l  f;Uirlui.  Ac  .  t^M.  Ac  ,  Pvit,  llnitwhe  fi  i.r- rlfewLift 
0''i'  /iA'friK*.  Wfjcnaf,  lAftt  J(c  .  in  [.r'-trTf>»,  The  S  ^-Kwty  €»(  Sew  Ywk 
(['■SI  ^  publnbed  the  ilaaiiiar  S.  li^A-.^]),  jo  voU  ,  end  B^mkuir  Htruratitn  S. 
UY''  I.  uoderlbe  adHontaipaf  TA  Moxin.  ittbr.i  rrrtidcol,  and  buiuued  olber 
publKJiKMO.  ntASacklkaafnUadtipbla,  Bii(ua«taaaadai(l«aaw]raJMba 


XII.  Utme 

W.  LlatfT,  S  'l  Dtamslii  .^••fi.  n  d  .  1  wdt.  (olio;  Tkt  S.  AUwm,  tr  Warmtth- 
iki'tGarUiU  It  Lna.i!.vt  i^-  j  d  I  .  G  G  Gervitua.  lUndtlu.  S  .  Ltii-iiir.  i»6S. 
•  •u.  H  Lavott,  Lrj  3»ijf»./  -f!  -it  S       mitti.fuf,  A.  Rtifle,  IIjmJtf*tk  tf 

&  Mmtk,  !«;>.  4Ui  lul  ^  Saiv  vU  ratittu  itt  M  Muit  titJk.  Sec).  1W4.  •««:  E. 


W.  Noylar.  9,  md  MmU,  iS«6:  W.  K.  Wbk*.  /adr*  t*  lit  St^t.  tn..  fat  S- 
1«M  toraMlIt  Jfsrfc.  1900,1*0:  L.  C.  Elxs,  5.  ■'■  Vain,  looi.  Svo;  IL  J.  Ceuu, 

Xm.  Pmoaui, 

C.  Taylor,  P<rlam«M  llMatiei  if  S ,  alirr  Siaick*.  |MtM<L  Afc,  litt^fc  tatk 

alo;  W.  II.  Bttobury  jtrki  </  Pnali  WurraO'ee  if  C  tw»-«i7«Haa(  Mas  B> 
iUidint.  S.  li/ailraM.  in).  4ia;  S.  IrcUad,  tUtmmfat  $aan  nHm  ttr  A  tarn.  IM, 
«n>:  J.  and  J.  Boydtll,  Cyhii(iii  al  rriUt  Srrm  Putmrn  iUaittaiiot  Ika  OniaS 

pTSorei^ 


ITr'ii  «/  &.  tSoi'L  t  vab.  adha  folio,  loe  plaice.  Icrnu  euppli 
(dllion;  re|irwl<ic«d  ay  fttaietniiby,  ttit,  4ta,  redacad.  aad  Miii 
PbiUdcliabta,  iSje.  4to;  S.  rirUtUa,  iSji-M,  rap.  tv*iS««lbard. 


led  ty  J 


4.  4to;  S'  rirutua,  iIji-m,  rap.  tvaiStaibard.  /Uoireikw  a/ 
i«r6,  (vo:  F.  A.  M  Rttlach.  GtiUfit  mt  S.'i  iitmt.  Watkn  im  Vmntctn,  l.nfa«. 
||>&-4A,  B  vok.  obi.  4(0;  }.  Hwrttoa.  IliattraUami  af  S  ,  Kjo,  Sro:  F.  Uomd,  Tm 
Spinl  If  Ika  rtayt  ^  S..  Ilji.  t  vsU.  Sro;  L-  S.  Kubl.  Skiatm  tm  X'f  '       ~  ~ 


iwM  «/  3.  \g€mi,  1040,  avo;  a.  ncooe.  uaune  a<i  yeriraweaei  aa  »a44i 
TymJ,  Cal.  «/ aa  fuewieo  CeOKJiM  </  fr^aA  ilTaXrafiw     W,S.,  itfo.  I 

«.  Kudbach.  S.  CailtrK  Bcriia,  itfT-it. )  pto.  loUo:  P.  KoMvfca,  CtoSm^  

MM^  BiMMb.,  tMLj>*>  ■a'  IUk«/  ■.  i«<a<  <^i«llra.  StnifamL  aia.  •«•(  ft 
Dawd«»,JL 5mwi»<CiifartifH, ilrt.  eta, OaMrailoiu Iimb  A.P.P<3t*t  S.  Crfifc 
lllpdn,  IM. «!«  J.  a  RalllarrU  PbifUma.  ffaW  Utt^Dtmmimti  mmi  Kmimimti 
aSS3kl^Sui»  H  S..  itlU.  tvo;  WTS.  Uolnr.  n*  Cfapl><  Caffrry 
f  aglaMi  iMf.  fcHa;  R.  L  Bodcke,  S  taa  C<iiiuH>rtjKk«M:  R.  DwflaiF  aadattek 
%,H»mm.iamt1>myLWam.  S.tam  Ctitmmti  (cbMMMaafaachalwt. 

XIV. 


N.  last,  n*  1:41k if  JlkW. LtT*).  tvo,  tbc  tm  arpuxtc  IK*:  N.  DraU, 
S.  and  tif  r<aa.  tttp.  •  JMlb  4*0;  J.  Brittan.  Ktmarki  am  Ika  Uf  mm* 
Wrtiimtt  af         mrlHd  aoMaa,  tlit.  len.  tvo;   A.  Sko(io«<.  U/a  af  i. 
1S14,  i  volt,  tvo;  J.  P.  CoUier.  flTne  Faffi.  l^j5.IlvgI.«XIX-  P4>  oc-C^Jlicr  Coaatrov 
end  Tradttiamary  Aiutd»Ui  tf  S.  (ciltiui  ia  i^^K.Kvo;  T.  CanRpibetl.  Zi'r  aad 

irwiiaci  »/  W.  S.  l^i<i.  «.o;  C  Kf4i«ht.  S  ,  a  Bi>ire»»7.  l»«}.  tvo,  frpnotrrl  ia 
.Sl«*in,  lijo.  I  voIj  »vci.  J  O  H»lli»ctl  I'hilliii|i»  I  kt  Lift  tf  W  S  .  l»»s.  8.0.  & 
f9«fl«t.Vl,  iH/ij.  f4;lK>.  tUmttrtlitni  tf  tkt  Ltjt  ef  S.  1874.  arid  Ov.'JlMr  tW 

tr/r  »/ S  .  iWll,  Sro.  6th  r.l  l5»^.  »  Sv  i.K  V  G.  Guuot,  S.  <J  ira  irw^r.  1  •  1:1, 

tvo.  Itaailaird  in;o  Ln/li^h.  8v  .,  (;   M   7  r  «1  Jell.  &.  kii  Timei  mmd  Crmum- 

Piratits,  i:mo.  jitl  fil  i^fji-i*.'!,  un'iT.i  1  i  L  \V-  W.  Lioyd.  /-it4>i  #a  aW 

A'jji  »/  S.,  l8s8.  SvD.  S  Nfil.  S  .  a  (  «iu-a/  /liJi.j^ly,  it6l,  t»»;  T.  I>«  6%iHKfy, 
S  .  a  BiatTiatf,  it«4.  S.i>,  T   Kc.iiy.  /4  >        OtmUi  af  S.  iteia,  tvo:  W  ttt 
W*.  S  ,  na«  »i»»r.  5<»i>'.  M  ir.i  b.  i.v  I  via  Hvo.  S.  W,  Fv"  ~ 
S  .  ind  rd.  1864.  tvo,  \  Kiuf  M  llu»: 


ItOa, t 
un<>tB,  ria  Butart  c  M 

W5  tV'4.  tvo.  traoftlatrd  into  Datcb.  G«rr-!aB 


and  fcnelnh.  H.  C  il..tin,  Hitt'tfii-,  an-l  UttiiPitapkt  tf  S  K'l  ii<.;n!>i3n  Sac  . 
^*o.  iUuvrrallnoi;  J,  Jordan.  Ottt^n^  t  AlV'/;iiiai  <>«  5  4*;^  ^l' j:  ^'i.  I'^t..  rii  '.t-i  tf 
J  O  Ualliiacll  Phillipp..  iMi  4tu  ]  A  llita  jd.  S  1  /aarr  r  41  i^Jisaifi  ta 
lr«»i.  iMs.  Svu;  R.  G  While,  Af/"!.'i-i  ikt  U.n  tf  W  S.  It-i.  a  iv.j.  trf, 
S.  A.  AUil>3nc.  llioeri|,hy  of  S  nn  ilj.d.  ivj-y,  vol  1,  i»7ol;  II-  .S  lli-.l-.n.  S  kti 
/.i/r,  Xrt.  4a<l  Cla/a<(»'),  Dcnl,  n,  I  j:  1  4tti  iSSi.  »  volv  I  .■r>i,.  k  l.rr;r»  S 
UUn  a  1  Ililill.Tjridiiuvtn,  lS7>,  tvo,  F    K   f'.tf    H   .S   M.l  r    1":^  U^ie 

»vo,  lijiti.l  is<.<.  G.  H  fal.Tt.S:  A  KtJitifku.  ,<».;4».-..  V;,;,  (i  t  r  u  a, 
ifi.TK),  W.  Tr.'i*.  S  ai*./  Ati  C  fniJrM^?fiiN*''.  i.-;g  Kvy.  \V  Hf-uty,  S  ,  Wilk  itma 
jV-l/l  #«  *ii  ri'.'v  /<i  '.-';f^>.  |.^M,  Mu  Svo,  I;  Hrr  T-I-I-,  f.r.aiaa/re  a  Btru  kit- 
f  unrra  rf/f  >rr^ '  i^..  .S  /i  1,- f  f  J  7  a  .  L  rl  .  I  -  :  4  i  \  1  ■  (j ,  K  G  Mea>  rWaw.4 
llwt^ry  l!  Itt  l  i  t  jiaj  Wjr»  e(        S.  «.o,  R   Wattra,         S  f^lrtnX  ty 

k,m-elf,  i!5J,  gvo  (ai  in  cKaricIrr  o(  Pnnce  lieary);  W  J  Rolle,  S  Ike  ^.-i  i.'  j:. 
fin  6^  o.  Skilor^'  Lf  e, /.i.iV  0/  iV  ,  1  &gt.  6lb  ed  t^H^t,  tvo.  illuuraled  ed  l^v:^  Urce 
Svo,  t.ofdwm  .^aiilb,  S  Ikt  i/4a.  Turunlo.  iRvO.  tw;C.  Duval,  La  V it  rrr\i'a%tda 


S,  jnilf-i-  ii^,  am  A*i>,  I>  H  l-aBi^i«rt,<'d'r4r  Saaaae;,  S.daeuan«iU4. 1904  .-n 
U.  J.  RciUt.  Lilt  1/  W.  S  .  ivot.  a.i>,  illuaualcd.  W.  C.  Hatlai,  5  .  Ot  if  4a  a  J 
til  iFart.  ird  ad.,  loet,  tvo:  Fraak  Uarrie,  Ft*  Mam  J.  aad  «*  fiafM  Ltja  Simf. 
i|BfcBw8l.l«w,A<taf  VliiCiaai»«i»w^f.<wfc 


h  —Sffi*'  Witki. 

Aolocnph:  Sir  F.  Madden,  Autf{rtfk  amd  O-iktfrafkr  tf  S.  itjr,  aiA:  S'l 

At'  irjfk.  fjprd  aod  eilUr.rJ  (y  J  tlirri^,  J.  K:.-!dl,  iJii,  J  O  Hal'.ivvll 
r  ^  I  l-pi.  Si  H  li.',  l»tl.  4tu,  11  Sliil,-.,  l/,-.-ij.i  t/  S  lk-l»irt/ktd  l»t,4. 
It'll:,  J.  11.  Ftii»cll.  rkoUtr  KXf.^  ^1  S  1  H'lii.  ivJi.  4I1.,  J,  L.-iIiTui  '■milb-i 
^a,-,-":;;...  -'i>.4.  4to;  K  /  Turn  »all,  0«  S '1  .S..«j;i.rri,  l^^>^.  ».  o.  \  Hail.  5 
//4r„i,'!',-/  Imflker  iiluxtiaUj.  i  -  ..j.  S.ij.  Bartbday  h  Cornry.  .4'f»*a'«/  tm  Ika 
A'.—mii  tfttJii.  f^s.x.    p(.oa-5   (     .M    It,,'  f),  S 'i  i!<r»ei.        i,  alti;W 

Hall,  S  1  Ctm.  V-ici  r/  ^    i'  :  rrabTree:  C.  I    i.'f<r-.  ;.>.,«J 

S 'l  Crai  Tw,  Ih;;.  ll"  lluUi-  1  Li-.ct  Mi  •.::it  C",  H  Hni^ti  I'tr  S  a..;.'.-. 
St'aitr,  1SA3,  tv,:^,  iltuilrit.^.  Geaeaiiicj  aiiJ  >ajnily  1  JortUa.  Fediftt  a^ 
Family  tf  S  .  I7<;tf',  in  vj4  til.  of  R.  Kym  k  £>r,riajj!f  rj'iir  Tj!k.  Ui^-^o  ivoH  tva; 
Urmi<in  tf  Ika  fjmilifi  af  S  anj  li^flnjo  ei^  lUIl  *rl]  is/.^  at'o.G.R  Irencb, 
5/ijtr;rjf«a4  Criua!,ii:j.  ist  8»  1.  1  O  Hill  f  lul I i;ii.>.  f  ul-in  mptnimt  S, 
4il  f  dxiiy  aaai  C<aBr>a.nil,  i."^  !  1.  41.1;  ("  C  blopra,  S  '1  N  jTi.i,»r*iFc  l'.-«m^4n«>. 
1*07.  Bear  ed,  1007.  Hvo,  and  /i-ii.'y,  iriiik  aa  ./o  .aar  e.<  lit  .i'irmi,  tool.  »va»,  C-  I. 
Eltoo.  W,  S  .  ftii  Fafilt  and  f-rirtdi,  lv»4.  i^o.  J.  W.  Gray.  S  1  A^j'tiire.  etc 
IQOS.  tvo.  Cbmt-Beli7f  A  RoBe^  Tkr  (Vtail  ilr/ir' •/ S  .  lS)l.  8.  o  I  .1  S  ,  a<r  c4 
the  vjpcmalural  ire  l.\  Sri  rial.  KaowiUKt  (Folk-lore,  He  I  Ifane  J  ii  Hiliis^ 
Ptnllipin.  Nra  Ljmfi  at  Oldl  |8V>,  tvo.  advoralri  '  Shtkmprare  ,  J  Winwr.  Mai 
S  Sk.ipititkl  Bmton.  L'  S  .  it8;,  tvo;  W,  H  LJoarda,  .Saoiiiire  mai  S..  tgoo,  t««; 
J  L  lUorv,  rtr.Veaaer' H' 5  .  iao4,  Svo.  Ocnaatlea  ^  IX  Srtciai  Ikaaovieaca. 
above  R«U(io«:  F.  Frilurt.  ITar  S.  aim  Ckriui  Heidelberg,  i8)i.  tvo,  W  J. 
Birch,  PkHaufky  «ad  Kaliiiam  tf  S..  1I4I.  em.  tva.  Ibinba  bias  a  leepiic;  £  Vebee.  ft 
all  ^Mliittal.  FalilHia,  P)yetab|,  ■.  DitkUr.  H*iab«rt.  >8]>  .  '  vol*-  an  tva.  J  I. 
Rellmann,  Vhtt  S't  itlititii  a  Hkiukt  Mtmlmmt.bt  CaU,  185).  iraito.  A  F. 
Rio,  5  i8«4,  tvo  IS  RaaaD  CaihalKl.  W,  Koemf,  5  all  Diikltr.  Wmtwnttt,  m. 
Ckfiit.  UiwK,  iljj.  tvo:  A.  CitOMn.  S'l  K  rali.  N  Y  ,  itto.  tva:J  M.  KakbL 
S  I  5reUaai  tar  Kilkal  Katifiam.  Itt4.  Svt>:  J  M.  Robrrtaoa.  Tkt  JUtnas  ad  S. 
1UI7,  Svo.  W  KhMli,  S.  all  talitttiir  J>iV»i>r  Bertia.  ilga,  •«•;  C.  W  BajTBtaa, 
Smtdimktii  ami  S  .  lt»«.  tvo:  }  Caitcr,  S,  NrtMa  amd  Mmitm,  «!•].  tm 
S  Bo4-io.  Tkt  lUltiam  tf      iB^.  Ivo:  II.  S..Bm^       KMfiamafS^  T  ' 


Cmida  It  Ika  Catdtmi.  it6].  tvo.  ffiaaekW  4<4«aW  it  Ika 
Htm  Hat:  itite.  (olio  ilhulraled.  aod  Sitijrtd  i»  tkt  Timti  ^ ika  S  'i,  a*«4.  lolu, 
L,  Lrn.  Sltaift'd  ai  raaweled  inlt  S  ,  itji.  tvo;  j  R  W  iie.  S  ,  tii  Binkpit-  t  amd 
ill  Atiikkim'kMd.  i8«i.  tvo;  J.  C,  M  B«tU-w,  S  'l  Btmt  tl  Ktw  Ft-j.  laOi.  tm. 
tvo,  illinuaud,  vitb  ptdifnaai  R.  E-  itoMar,  &  aaed  SitalittA,  1IO4.  *vt>;  J.  M. 
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ItphMB.  S.j  U$  BMtUa.  Btwu,  ni  Crtm,  1M4.  4t0.  IDiBtnMil;  I.  Vatur.  S-'i 
11—*  ami  imnf  Ul*,  1(74,  4to.  ithatnUv*  o(  locaUlio;  C.  H.  Iaf«tbr,  8.miti» 
ITilrintl  fr'  r         lUi,  lolia:  S.  Uc.  Stftf<^-»»-Ato».  11M4.  Mbo,  lUiiMrKcd. 


XV.  POITUUTS 

•■ij  ^n'aJl  •/»»«<<  at  Fffl'tUt  of  S  ,  lilt.  ttJ.  A  U  >  ;.,  t  kr  '-f  •mamrntil  /t»i/. 
I»ir.  »vo,  lod  ittf  /"afl'jiJi.  ih;  .,  II    R  .ll.  T*«  C*j«J»i 


p.  C.jll« 


Sit  G  S<b«tt.  On  /•<  rrLiifj/  Pirtt^tK  o/S.  is»4.  I  .■nwi  E.  T.  Cfiii,  S 


^  ill 


F—Uiitl.  B»tl.        U"'umtt%l.  >nd  »!  ■S64  lll'l  lMr>.  K 
Utuaitj  stmitiUrlJ,  PhtUtiflphi*.   1875,  Bvo:  G  U*rit>-n. 

Brooklyn.  lHi%.  4!";  W   P«si-,  SluJy  fj  S  'l  Pcnrnlt,  tm.  4I0;  J.  P  N'o«ri», 


Kintc  KCOunl  Dy  A.  H,  Kupp  l>l  me  poT[r»ii«  in 
lie  Library,  may  b*  louad  la  Ibc  &  C«lii»|M.  itSo. 
t.  vt  t  <U.kte  (SL  A.  W.  aMV.  A. 

n'Mia,  BriU  Ma.,  CT>fl  lirlitw» Jt—  tlill'l 


/ir.j.:i'j;»r  »/  H'i-ti      /k<  /■■>(M;Vi      S  ,  PhiU.ltlphu,  i8;g,  Svo  4*  litlo,  r*« 
Cf  j(»  If  jft  <■/  i>  .         «r  1  J u  Fl-I'JiK  if  5  .  Phil  .  ti*%.  4to,  »itb  bitiliojriphy 
o(  II I  rflfrtncriiiKl  illiii'.r»;inr..,  Am/ I.  c  pi<ht>t.  "S  .»n<  Itsnxtraiii auth<nt>i|ii«t, 
JtnM  0>iiji>i<ifM.  P»rn.  i-.SS:   b]«n   H..fnuQn.    £)<f  S.  Di-kur:  mtr  mr'i 
•W  »i*  14*  «»         Lt  pr^,  i;3<  •  li  A,  A.  B<Vk,    P/i  Dickun  BiH. 

BTfUo,  i»oi.  »v'>;  John  Cotbia.  J  .Vn»  /VfCjii .»/ S  (Ihf  "Ely  Palate"!,  looj.  Svo: 
C  C  Sin(K->.  ;'»«  .''■■">  •/ «*«  Stralftri  Bmil,  1001.  i»o;  M.  H  .Snielinanii.  r*» 
Fi'lttiit  »l  S  I  >i'<o  Aa  eUborale  Kcount  by  A.  M,  Kiu;>p  lA  the  puurailt  in 
the  Barloo  cr.lUtdirti,  BffiiUw  Public  '  " 
Urx«  lvt>  For  mc>ta1»  antl  lokena. 
Cnicbct),  Mr^aifu tf  C'nl  BfiUt 
ttmbtmm't  Tftau  c/  ii«  j]<4  C«i>air>.  tisj. 

XW.  Lnt»A»v  A!ra  DiAJiAnc  IltsioaT 
E  Malnre,  IJi  !••!  jI  ,4;,-i»»«l  s/ (»a  f^t'ii*  .^.'j;?   1730,  rabrc-d  lo  Bo4»rIT» 

Cdllion.  ISJI;  j  P  L  jII.T  U,,l.'ry  el  Fnt:i  »  D^lfUJJ  /'.v.'f>  l»ll.  DC  efl  itjo. 
3  vol*.  *va,  Uimtn'i  ^1  /J.f  AUfyn*  i "uiV  <■'.[■*  ii--  ^-Kiftyl,  1S41.  8vo,  T**  ,4^/viTr 
Fit^'t  lShik«ppcaTf  -rtv;.  iflii.  >v.i  |vT?  («  ►  W*rr.ir  1  f.\tilo(nic  ol  the  Dulwich 
MSS  ,  fMl.  »vo|,  »iKl  X'rw.M  .-/ JJ^r If  j/ ,4  r»ri  !•(*•  /'.jyi.'.S  <Sbikcip<.ire 
Socidy),  ■&t6,  Sro.  N  I  Halpm.  Tkt  £Jij»i3  >.  t*«:.i"  '  .S  1 1  u  »>  >.  H  by  C.  M 
Uc<rby  fN5  So«-.  aerra  i..  tgjj-teh  N  Drlij,,  rv,  .,(li,.t,  Ti.'iKnKiri 
M  5  '1  Zrif,  Brrrwrn.  I  •  u,  9va,  A  J  r .  .Mr«  irci.  >  r. .  f .  fK/i  «l  r  <e/f«i^r<iai 
S  .  iS'iJ.  r^en  ■■>!  i.-t  -ir.  S .  n,  and  C"."lJ«Af  Jl»i  r<  i»i  ■  "  I  ■i/  S  .  li'l  ed.  iSSi ; 
Rev  VV  R  A-r  v  r  i  n,  5,  I  Edil^n  and  Ct^mtnUI--.  IS-"'!  Xv...  \V,  krily,  iV«ri«f 
#/  U*#  O'Ami  -imJ  /'.-^Wjr  ^Mkrrmrv.'i  <i/  lir  I^J4  Ji»i  r~-'4  CrRlunr},  ISO),  8vo;  C. 

M  Iin;k!.».  T'ttti  •/  iJk<  A^i--^kip  .-f  lit  II  , '»i  jf.'fi ;.i  5.  ■  Ml,  tiro,  S 'r 
C«alBri>  «/  F'tjif.  iMiltJ  ('"m  U'tilin  j'  <»/  Firil  i  cilnry  ajier  kit  (iw.  It;*.  4I0 
(eal^rted  by  Mim  Twjlmin  baitlh  i>l  .N  >  S«c  ,  iSjj),  and  S  /li.'Mii«  |S7«. 
re  td  by  J  MuntD.  1909.  1  vol«  H,  I,  Ruiu'r^,  r*«  Utikod  tf  S  ai  aa  ^rliil. 
N  V  ,  l«TO.  8vo;  A  H  Paxel.  S  '»  fijii.  a  dufl"  •/  -"Jf  //"twy.  ISJ5.  Svo;  H 
Vlrici.  S  i  Dra«i(i£  A'l,  IraojUlcd  fcy  L,  I).  Schm  li,  i«r6.  a  voU.  Svo;  H.  P. 
Slokes.  Tit  Ci'>iia.->'(ir^  Orier  •/  S  '1  FUjt.  i»7it.  Hv...  K  Knort*.  S.  in  Amtfikn, 
Berlill,  iMl.  Hva,  C  Muercr,  5yacJI'>iaf>l  tunmmrtiUl'^'t  dtt  wUkUtltf  Nttitt* 
•t.  S.  t  LtUn  m.  Wnkt.  iMi.  4(0-  J  A  SymontU.  S  1  F'tdutirt'i  im  Ik*  Entthi 
Pmmt.  1U4.  Dear  cd.  19^.  tv^i.  A-  R-  Frpy,  S  and  tkt  ailtfti  5^ai]k  Frali<trptt, 
N.Y  ,  il»6,  am,  4to;  t.  6.  FItaK.  A  //n(*ry         LemJ.-n  J/urr  ifsn-idfj. 

Siro.  aftd  il*«rr«>ik^«/  C<kri>«t<i«  #/ U<  ^Kr/ii'b  0'ana.  i&yt,  a  von  svo,  F.  J. 
r«niv4ll.5iiw  J<M/'rei*<IU«ii«iall»5.  r)M-l4M.  <9^^.  >>-  gvoj  C.  T.  CaedelU.  Zur 
MmMit  4.  nlmtl  Bmkmt.  Brrntrn,  (>«:  E.  Waldrn.  S  iim  Oi/unaa,  /f<« 

Pryitn  tt  nU  »!  iM  Cnaisry.  iSo;  Ivo;  C.  E  L.  Winjate.  S  '1  Htuinti  <i< 
JUrr.  1145,  8vo;  F.  S.  Boai.  S  <•<<  iii  FrtiM4iit".  tlU/'i,  am  Ivo;  H  S<h«ab.  Oai 
SUHnrtitl  im  SfktuipitI  tnr  Ztil  S  'l.  Vienna,  i^gA.  Ivo;  A.  Brasdl.  (JmrlltM  dii 
9tUtitktn  Oraaaai  in  tniUni  wr  S..  5tra»bur(.  l^^S.  Svo,  T.  R  L(niTi<burji.  S  rja 
Wui,  N.Y..  looj.  »ro.  «nd  Tkt  HtU  FAiUti  u/  S  .  i«o«,  Svo.  Pope  and  Tlic'jl>«lil; 
P.  E.  Scbctluic,  Tkt  intUik  CkrtnicU  FUj.  Igol,  6vo,  i;  Schiavelk>.  /.a  4ei:i 
S  «W  iJ  i«  ,  loot,  Svd;  D.  N.  Smith.  F.ukittmtli  O^ra'y  £iiiiyi  ra  S  ,  t9a\,  ^vo; 
C  Hru.l:r.f;r.  P.»  S.-0J1M,  Weimar.  1004.  »vo;  C.  Caehde.  D.  CU'nck  aJl  S.  Pjr 
UiiUr.  I»i4.  «><■;  C.  E.  Hufhet,  r»4  /"raiir  •/  -S  ,  Igoi.  A-  II-  Wo..ll,  5.  *%i  Ikt 
OU  Sstlkii'k  Fiaylmti.  i»<>|.  S*":  P-  II<-i  1  Ourr  IitM-i6oSI.  «d.  W.  W. 
Crec,  tm-t.  >  Toll,  U.  (v»;  fltml^t  I  .ft  1 1  wi-lMil,  cd.  W.  W.  Crrf. 
1907,  U.  ivo;  S.  Lea,  S  »mj  Ikt  UrUm  .s  <(>.  1  x>6,  Ivo;  L.  L.  Sckn4dila(, 
5  i«  III  Uruil  leiiMT  Itil.  t<3^^  8va;  W,  Ril<ii:b.  Jtknitn  tn  S.. IQoA,  tm.  Ivo: 
W-  L.  Kuabtoa,  S  aiai  Ikt  AfU  »f  Emlifk  F^ti*.  i<yD^,im.  8ro. 

Ccnnaoy  S 'i  5<*dii!  liieJe  trliuWI  t<m  F  ll^rm,  Ijiipat.  itil'K.  I  *ol>.  Svo; 
f..  A  Il4(rn,  S  'l  eriui  erutrinea  tluf  dimBikmr*  Prulithlimdl,  KAoica.,  l8]a.Svi; 
K  AatmaQ.  S  toai  leiae  rfeaJii  W«  V^rr'tiur,  Lirrnitr.  1S41,  4I0;  >r  Deliiu.  Vit 
^kifi4l-Titikickt  S.  Ol>*"€tt..  BflflQ  ,  M16.  itmo;  C.  EUae,  l)w  m^iirAt  SPf*tke  im 
DimtuUtnd.  lin»l«i,  1^64,  iimo;  F.  A.  T.  kieyui;.  5.  Cnllmi.  Elbinc  1M4.  ivo; 
L.  C.  Lrmckc.  S.  in  ttintm  V<r4diMiii«  la  Dr»lukla»4.  Lei|kcif,  1864.  i*a;  W.  1. 
Tboma,  "S.  ko  Cerminy."  ia  Tkrt*  S^iiitii,  i.M>t.  Svo;  A  Coha,  S.  laCamtaay  <• 


nn4  i.  dtm>Kk4 


  l/ik  Ctntntitt,  «»4j,  410:  C.  Humbert,  tfWiVre,  S  . 

friHt.  Lt<pi%.  tH*.  Ivo:  W.  OcWhluMr.  JNa  Wmrditmni  S  i  in  Entt  m.  Dmt,.^ 
Marf,  lM«.  tv«:  IL  Ont*.  CaicMciM  4.  S.'ukn  Dr4mtn  in  DnlnkUnd.  Leiptig, 
tiro,  Ivo:  H.  B«aan,  tt  MntiUknntttntkkku  dti  tiUtntuktn  S..  Lciaoc,  18]  j. 
•vo;  R.  /.  Baatilii.  0t<  AMMafa,  StuM^lt,  1(75.  >vo;  W.  Watnrr.  S.  nnd  4i0 
•nuii*  Kiitik.  HamlMirf.  it?*.  ■¥•]  J.  MciMMC,  Did  mtUttJttu  Ctmddinnun  in 
OtUmkk,  VioM.  in4,  •>»:  B.  Maml.  Sl»dlm  Mfr  S,  w.  4m  wwdttnt  TktnUt, 


mtm  Mian  Xuinlar,  iQon.  Ivo. 

fnac*:  H.  Bgrk.  Mriat  d  &  itij-tf,  ■  Bti.  tve;  I.  B.  M.  A.  Lacreji.  Biii^' 
*n«lMW*di  S:  fW  fa  MMM/rMeaA.  BkimmU.  tt>&.  tm;  W.  KcymoiMi,  Ceriaeij;  . 
Cialto.  Bcrtia.  1M4.  Ivo;  A.  Sclittldt.  VfluinU  Vtrtimm  nm  iit  BMuknnt 
1U4.  4le:  C  AMph.  Ytluin  1  U  AUm  di  S ,  lUi,  aUi  P.  Slapfo,  Jfaltta 
•«  S..  iUT.4Uk*^  IM.  •">  Svo;     )  Jttwcruiii,  S.  n  rmnammfi 
IM*,  lltfla  «*•!  T.  B.  LwMlwiiy,  &  »mt  VdlUit*,  t«oi.  M.  •«•• 


ZVIIal 


SiMy  aa  iJka  /■»</«  ai  Sifdif-t,  ttt*.  ■««:  S 't  Carlaa^,  lite.  Ivo.  taeoad 
•ditm  ila«,  avo;  Cm<ii<  Atfmtl  if  Gdnkk't  >i r    -    .  .  . 

OMUkmr.  £uac  S.  >«Mr  aa  d*r  llm.  Uipaic.  iMa.  •«»;  P.  H.  A.  MtWat.  Oif  imiuh* 


nkiltt.  iy«f.  aatf  ,M*  PtttMi  ^ 


.  LciMk,  it«4.  •««:  TanaatMani  CifeVaMaa  h  <*•  Md"  £a(laad  BitlnHt- 
Ml  SmmIz  at  JIailM,  8Ma.  Ivai  (Mbaaf  PM«raMt  al  lit  r«iMaHaa>y 


i/{injtj»«Mi  ftfn  tmt  Ltut  lulmmtnli  mndtr  tW  J7<a^  tni  Stul  •/  HT.  3L 
179}.  imp^  (otio,  and  cd.  I7v6.  Svo  (W.  H  Itelud'afnrrrrinl,  Faviirera.aaffiUaWcal 
frataiy.  I70«.»a  Svo. ittdad  iSjj,8vo(to»rny);E-  kUloae  /a««i>y  inUlktAniim^ 
Half  af  Cftam  Ptptti  and  Utal  Inilrnmrnli.  I7««.  tvo;  W.  H  IrrUnd.  Aatkmk 
'  Wda/tkt  S  i<a  irSji  .  1706.  (to;  S  IrtloKl.  laanHttita  a/  Uf  Uaiaad.  trn, 
J.  J.  EKSenbuT^  Oka  dim  -ffklUUa  Fnai  S  uim  BandHknfkm.  Updfc 


ULtiK 

J,  P.  Conbr.  jr#»  ^a<-<i  rtinrdlmi  Ikt  Lift  »/  S  .  I'n,  8vo  .fna  fartlfnld't.  iSj*. 
Svo,  Fnttkat  Partknltri.  Svo,  /trai.iai  /nr  a  acTi'  KJiii^i\  rf  S  '»  ITwii,  1S41. 

ind  ed.  iSaa.  Svo.  and  NpUf  and  Emtnd*tumt  la  Ike  Ttil  iS.  Soc.).  iSSf,  and  ed. 

liiS  Svo.  IraniUtrd  intoGemun  by  Dr  Leo,  lif}.  »l»io  J  Frr>e'»  Bttantnmf.kant 
!•  i  i  r>'amrn.  iS<i.».-o;  S.  W.  Smirer.  Tkt  TttI  »/  S.  nuiuaW.  iSjj,  Sva 

tiat'C'oUicr);  J.  O.  ititUiiclI  Phillip[t»,  (."an'?iUi^i  r/  Uikifrn  Jf  ( J  •  C"'i,'t:- 1 1  iSn. 
f-ya  UnU'Colliert.  O*  icijn  -  n.  ,n  fa<  US  f  «i-iej  !fi.,i.  i,-,;  j.  Svo  '.inli  '' -  Mi.rl,  an  .i 
(14j»r»ai4.>ai  tn  Ikt  Sun  h.'rfi't  il<  f<iJ:,--j.Vr  Hemt.  l8<3,  4I.J  jrai  ("Jtitil, 
C.  Kniirbt.  0.'4;.J«»I  »f  .Vfu./  l.-M.  I^.i-.i  i|iri.  i  Mlliert.  Rev.  A.  liyc.-,  ,4  f  ra  .\ ,  ;»l 
<■  -S..  I»(),  Kvn,  .N.  I><l-in.  Co..!/''!  .iJi'  i.i- fi,  £iara.<llj<arii,  11  i-in  i  "  •, ,  Hvo 
(anil  r.i'liri);  F.  A  l.<o,  tlit  P,i, ^t-nhr  A  ll,,,,  |l<rlin,  i»$),  ««„  '.^>-.>  1  1  In.  R. 
G  Wh.tr,  S  I  SikJir,  \^^^.  Rvo  Uoti  Loilirri;  ].  T.  Momnnrn.  Crr  Ftriint  S, 
Berlin,  1854.  Svo  lanli-Colitrr);  A.£.  Brxe.  Littfiry  Ci^iktty.  l."*',?,  8vo  lanli  Collier), 
and  CfiUifr,  Caltridft,  amj  S.,  1S60,  Svo.  dl-^pute*  aulbcntit  ^y  ol  foI*.>w  !ni;  !;cture*.  S. 
T.  Colcridce.  Jiraea  Ltctu'ti  on  5.  aiU  Afi.'.'.'a.  eilit*d  by  J.  "P  CollKr.  i^fjt.  Rev.  A, 
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SHALLOT-^HAMASH 


SHALLOT,  Allium  €IBatoniaim,  a  hardy  bulbous  perennial, 
ilhidi  ha*  not  been  cnteiolj  foiuHl  «ild  and  i»  regarded  by 
A.  de  Omdotle  ai  probably  a  iiiodilicatiini  of  A.  Cepa,  dating 

from  alxiut  the  l>eginning  of  ihc  Christian  era  {Origin  of  Ctdli- 
vcUd  Pldttli,  p.  7i).  Ii  is  extensive])-  cullivated  and  h  much 
used  in  cookcni-,  bcH'dcs  whirh  it  is  excellent  when  pickled.  It 
is  propagitwl  by  offsets,  which  arc  often  planted  in  September 
or  (Xtotter,  hut  the  juincipal  crop  should  not  he  got  in  earlier 
than  Fcbruar>'  or  the  beginning  ol  March.  In  planting,  the  top« 
el  the  bulbs  should  be  'iept  a  little  above  groond,  and  it  is  a 
MOMncodabie  plan  to  dnw  nay  theaoU  euROUBding  the  bulb* 
when  ihey  have  foC  mot-hold.  Thegr  iboald  not  be  ptanled 
on  ground  recently  mnund.  Thtf  flome  to  ontiiiity  obout 
July  or  August.  Then  we  two  aorto^-the  mmmm,  end  the 
Jersey  or  RiittiaD,  tlw  latter  Ixiiif  uudi  lit|cr^aad  Ic&s 
pungent. 

SHALHAKESER  lAss.  .^utmJnu-ciariJ,  "  the  Rod  Sulman 
(Solomon)  is  chief  "j,  the  n.inic  of  three  Assyrian  princes. 

Sbaukaneser  I.,  son  of  IladAd  nirari  I.,  succccd«i  his  father 
as  king  of  Assyria  about  ijio  B.c  He  carried  on  a  scries  of 
campaigns  against  the  Aramaeans  in  northern  Mesopotamia, 
•meied  a  poniea  oi  CiUcU  to  tbe  Aayriao  cmpiK^  and  catab- 
BtbedAa^rtMCtilaiiicsoatliebeidenofCaiiiiBdociL  'Aoeording 
to  his  annala,  disoovcTCd  at  Aaaur,  In  his  first  year  he  cooquered 
eight  countries  in  the  north-west  and  destroyed  the  fortress  of 
Arinnu,  the  dust  of  which  he  brought  to  Assur.  In  his.  second 
year  he  defeated  Sattuara,  king  of  Malatia,  and  his  Ilittite  .-iIIlcs, 
and  conquered  the  v^hole  country  as  far  south  as  C.irchemish. 
He  built  palaco  at  Assur  and  Nineveh,  restored  "  the  world- 
temple  "  at  Assur,  and  founded  the  city  of  Calah. 
I  SOAUIAHiau  II.  succeeded  his  father  Assur-nazir-pal  III. 
Sjl  BjC:  Hia  lOQg  leign  was  a  constant  scries  of  campaigns 
egaliiat  the  nrotnn  tribes  tbie  Babykmiana,  the  natkna  of 
Mcaopatanw  and  Syria,  aa  wdl  aa  CQtda  and  Aniat  His 
armies  penetrated  to  Lake  Van  and  Tarsus,  the  Hittitcs  of 
Carchcmish  were  compelled  to  pay  tribute,  and  Hamath  (Hamah) 
and  Damascus  were  subdued.  In  854  B.C.  a  leaj^e  formed  by 
Hamath,  Arvad,  Ammon,  "  Ahab  of  Israel  "  and  other  neigh- 
bouring princes,  under  the  leadership  of  Damascus,  fought  an 
indecisive  battle  against  him  at  Karkar  (Qarqar),  and  olha 
hatllaa  followed  in  849  and  846  (see  Jews  i  10).  In  842  Hazad 
waa  cenipeUcd  tp  taike  icfnge  iriUiin  the  walls  of  his  capital. 
Hw  tanttoiy  «f  Domaacua  ma  dcvaauted,  and  Jehu  of  Samaria 
(lAoia  awbaaaadow  am  npvcaealed  on  the  Black  Obdirii  now 
fai  the  BrhUh  Mtneum)  aent  tiibote  alei«  with  the  FhoenSdaa 
cities.  Babylonia  had  already  been  conquered  as  far  as  the 
matches  of  the  ChaJdacans  in  the  south,  and  the  Babylonian 
king  put  to  de.ilh.  In  836  .Sh.^lrnaneser  made  an  expedition 
against  the  I ibareni  (Tabai)  which  was  followed  by  one  .igainst 
Cappadocia,  and  in  832  came  the  c.impaign  in  Cilicia.  In  the 
foUowing  year  the  old  king  found  it  needful  10  hand  over  the 
eoauBand  oi  Ua  armies  to  the  Tartan  (commander-in-chief), 
and  aizycafftlatff  Nineveh  and  other  dtiea  revolted  against  him 
vadcr  Ua  lebd  aon  Aaaur-daab-paL  QvQ  war  continurd  for 
two  years;  but  the  rdtdHoo  was  at  kit  cniahad  by  Samas- 
Rlmmon  or  Samsi-Hadad,  another  aoii  of  ShalauuMaer.  Shal- 
mancser  died  srK.n  aftcrw  irds  in  8:3  D.c.  He  had  built  a  palace 
at  Calah,  and  the  ann^U  of  hii>  rdgu  are  engraved  on  an  obelisk 
of  black  marble  which  he  erected  then. 

Sec  V.  Schtit  in  Rec(^Ji  i^f  'he  Fasl,  m?w  leries,  !v.  36-79. 

Sbaluaneslr  III.  (or  IV.)  appears  as  governor  of  Zimirra  in 
Phoenicia  in  the  reign  of  Tiglath-pilcser  IV.  (or  III  )  ami  is 
mpiMaed  by  H.  Wincklcr  to  have  been  the  son  ol  the  latter  king. 
At  all  events,  on  the  death  of  Hjath-pOcacr,  he  succeeded  to 
the  thnMe  the  asth  of  Tebat  jtj  >.«l»  iDd  dMfed  hia  original 
name  of  Ulidt  to  that  of  ShahnaMBcr.  The  fvveik  of  Samaria 
took  phre  during  his  reign  (see  Jews  $  15),  and  while  he  was 
besieging  the  rebel  city  he  died  on  the  xath  of  Tebct  7aa  B.C. 
and  the  crown  waa  adzed  by  SaigeB. 

For  aU  thaie  nlcfa  see  BaaTuoma'am  Aania:  Seetwm  V, 
VUI..  and  wotkaqiteiad.  (A.  H.  &} 


SHAMANIStf.  the  name  commonly  given  to  the  riaBgbn  of 
the  Ural-Altaic  peoplcL  Fnpcriy  tpffcift  howevar,  thtm 
ia  nothing  tc  diitiBguiah  Shamaniam  Ihiin  tiie  leiigieiis  of  other 

peoples  in  a  similar  stage  of  culture.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
shaman  or  priest  (Tungus  soman,  Altain  Turk  kama,  cf.  Rus.uac 
kamlanic)  j>erforms  duties  which  differ  in  some  rcspocts  from 
those  of  the  ordinary  magician;  one  of  his  main  functions  is  to 
protect  individuals  from  hostile  supcrnatur.il  intlucnce.  He  deals 
both  with  good  and  bad  spirits;  be  also  performs  sacrifices  and 
procures  oracles.  The  drum  {lungur)  is  an  important  inatfuflicat 
in  hia  cetemonics;  it  may  be  asmroed  that  b  maniy  CMca  the 
effect  of  the  pirdiniinaiy  performaacca  btobdnoeaatolqrpMlk 
phenqmeoa.  The  ahaman^  oflioe  b  hdd  to  be  hocdftaiy  and 
hb  chief  attbtanu  are  anccatral  apMta. 

fiee  RadlofT,  Aus  Sihirim,  if.;  C.  dc  H.irle/,  Rflitinn  tuUii^nalf  dti 
Talarti  OTunlaus;  iiickiacb,  "  Die  Tunguacn/'  ifUL  ier  cmtkr«p* 
h^iichen  GtstUsckafi,  Wm,  WfOL  itfi9>iaa:  JKnm  d*  FUMmu  4m 
tcUgiont,  id.  ^t,  xlviL  Jt. 

SHAHASH,  or  ^aua$,  the  common  iiamc  of  the  sun-god  in 
Babylonia  and  Assyria.  The  name  signifies  perhaps  "  servitor," 
and  would  thus  point  to  a  secondary  position  occupied  at  one 
time  by  tUa  deity.  Both  in  early  and  in  late  inao^Miona  Shn> 
naah  la  daalgnalod  aa  the  "ofl^trii^  of  Nanaar,"  ic  of  the 
moon-god,  and  aince^  in  an  enumeratkm  of  the  pantheon,  Sin 
generally  takes  pre^dence  of  Shamash,  It  is  in  rdatiotishq), 
presumably,  to  the  moon-god  that  the  sun-god  appears  as  the 
dependent  power.  Such  a  supposition  would  accurd  with  the 
prominence  acquired  by  the  m<K>n  in  the  calendar  and  in  as;rc- 
logical  calculations,  as  well  as  with  the  fact  pointed  out  (sec 
Sin)  that  the  mo<»t<uU  bdongs  to  the  nomadic  and  therefore 
e.irlier,  stage  of  dvilization,  whereas  the  sun-god  rises  to  fdl 
importance  only  after  the  agricultural  stage  has  been  reached. 
The  two  chief  centres  of  sun-woiahqt  in  BjJbyiaoia  were  Sqppara 
(Sippar),  represented  by  the  awwmda  at  Abo  Habba,  and  Lena, 
represented  by  the  modern  Senkerah.  At  both  places  the  chief 
sanctuary  bore  the  name  E-barra  (or  E-habbara)  "  the  shining 
fiouse  " — a  direct  allusion  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  sun-g.>:1.  Of 
the  two  temples,  that  at  Sippara  was  the  more  famous,  but 
temples  to  Shamash  were  crectiadlBalllaifleeentfea— oaBalqrtaat 

Ur,  Nippur  and  Nineveh. 

The  attribute  most  commonly  associated  with  Shamash  is 
justice.  Juu  aa  the  sun  diipenes  darkncaa,  ao  Shamash  brinp 
wrong  and  injustice  to  tight.  Khammurabl  attribntea  1* 
Shamash  the  ia^lfntliM  that  kd  him  to  gather  the  existing  law* 
and  legal  procedures  into  a  code,  and  hi  the  design  accompanying 
the  code  the  king  represents  himself  in  an  attitude  of  adoration 
before  Shamash  as  ihe  embodiment  of  the  idea  of  justice.  Seversl 
ccQturies  Ixfnre  Kh.^mmurabi,  Ur-Engur  of  the  Ur  dyr..s;y 
(c.  idoo  li  e)  declared  that  he  rendered  decisions  "  accofdiag 
to  the  just  laws  of  Shamash."  It  was  a  logical  consec^uence  of 
this  conception  of  the  sun-god  that  he  was  regarded  also  as 
the  one  who  released  the  sufferer  from  the  grasp  of  the  demons. 
The  aidt  man,  tbwtfore^  i^pcals  to  Shamaab  aa  thtt  god  ^ 
can  be  dcfwnded  upon  to  help  those  who  are  suffering  unjustly. 
This  aspect  of  the  sun-god  is  vividly  broaght  out  in  the  hiraM 
addreSMd  to  him,  which  arc,  thcfefeie,  among  the  finest  pro- 
ductions in  the  entire  realm  of  Babylonian  literature. 

It  is  evident  from  the  material  at  our  dispoiil  that  the  Shaioish 
culls  at  Sippara  and  Larsa  so  overshadowed  local  sun-dcities 
cl&cwhcrc  .IS  to  lead  lo  an  absorptiof»  of  the  minor  dtiitrf  b>  th< 
predominating  one.  In  the  s)'stematLic<i  pantlu-on  the^-  n-.:.i« 
sun-gods  become  attendants  that  do  his  service.  Such  are 
Bunene,  spoken  of  as  his  chariot  driver,  whose  consort  is  Atgi> 
makb,  Ketta  ("justice")  and  Mcshatu  ("right"),  who  an 
tntrodnoed  aa  aerviton  of  Shamash  Other  euaHleitiei,  aa 
Ninth  («.t.)  and  Nergal  (f.K>»  the  patron  ddties  of  inpettaat 
cmtres,  retdned  their  independent  otistcnce  as  certain  phases 
of  the  sun,  Ninib  becoming  the  sun-god  of  the  morning  and  of 
the  spring  time,  and  Nergd  the  sun-god  of  the  noon  and  of  th< 
summer  sobtice^  while  Shamash  waa  viewad  aa  ihe  aasipd  la 
gcncraL 

TofctlMr'witb  Shk  aad  Ubtar,  Shaaaah  tetm  a  aceand  idri 
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hy  tbe  tide  of  Ana,  Bel  and  Ea.  The  three  powers,  Sin,  Sbamash 
•nd  Jahtar  (q.v.),  symbolued  the  three  great  forces  of  nature, 
the  sun,  the  moon  and  the  life-giving  force  of  the  CMth.  M 
tioM,  inuead  of  lahtar,  we  find  Adad  (f.v.}>  tbe  ttorn-fod, 
•Nodstcd  iritb  Sin  tad  SlHui»di»«Ml  it  guy  be  that  theee  two 
•ets  of  triads  represent  the  docttlnes  of  two  different  schools 
of  theological  thought  in  Bal^kiiiia  wUch  were  subaequenlly 
harmonized  bjT  tJw  wcognhiop  «f  •  gfoop  «t>Mfatint  «f  aU  four 
dcilics. 

The  consort  of  Shamash  was  known  as  A.  She,  however,  is 
rarely  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  except  in  combination  with 
Shamash.  (M.  Ja.) 

tHAMBiiBB,  •  alaugfates-houae,  a  place  where  butchers  kill 
•alottli  for  domeatk  food,  an  "  abattoir."  Tbe  woid  in  the 
•ingular  aeiat  ftOHily  a  beodi  or  stall  on  whicli  botcben 
display  thdr  neat  for  sale  fn  a  naritet,  and  appears  b  O.  Eng. 

fdt-tcamtl,  foot -stool.  It  rtprcscnts  the  La.  scameUum,  diminu- 
tive of  scamnum,  .step,  bench;  the  root  is  seen  in  Gr.  aniix-niv, 
to  prop.  cf.  ■'  sicptrc."  The  distinct  word  "  ihamble,"  meaning 
to  wilk  awkwardly,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  O.  Du,  ukampdtn, 
to  Stumble,  an  adaptation  of  O.  Fr.  tsicmper,  to  decamp  (Lat. 
ex,  out  of,  and  campus,  field).  The  same  French  word  has  given 
the  English  "  scamp,"  a  worthless  rascal,  a  rogue,  vagabond. 

MAMIIAI,  a  Jewiab  scribe  of  the  time  of  King  Herod,  whom 
tiaditbrn  alnoet  umuiably  couple*  witb  Hillel  (^.t.),  irftb  wbom 
be  stood  in  striking  contrast,  not  merely  in  legal-rcliglous 
decisions  and  discussions,  but  also  in  character  and  temperament. 
His  motto  {.'\both  i.  15)  rcids:  "  M.ikr  thy  siudy  of  the  Thora 
a  firmly  established  duty;  say  bitlc  and  do  murh;  and  receive 
every  man  with  friendly  countenance."  The  hist  admonition  is 
ciMUacteristic,  as  Shammai  was  choleric  and  brusque.  The 
oppoiitlon  between  ShammaL  and  Hillcl  was  perpetuated  by 
tMr  Mipective  achoob,  tiU,  itodcc  Gamaliel  IL,  tbe  atrife  was 
daddedatXabnAbi&Toarof  theadMolof  Hind.  (W.Ba.) 

nUMOKIN,  a  borough  of  Northumberland  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A.,  on  Shamokin  Creek,  about  4$  m.  (73  m.  by  rail) 
N.  by  E.  of  Harri'iburg.  Pop.  (iqoo)  18,302,  of  whom  270J 
were  forcign-boni;  (igio  U.S.  census)  lO.sSH.  Shamokin  is  scr\'cd 
by  the  I'hiladelphia  &  Reading,  the  Northern  Centr.il,  and  two 
interurban  railways.  There  arc  two  parks.  The  mining  and 
ahlpping  of  anthracite  coal  and  the  manufacture  of  silk  guids 
and  of  boaiery  and  knit  goods  are  tbe  borough's  principal 
iodotriea,  but  it  baa.  also,  foundiiea  and  macliine  vbopa,  and 
maaofactotics  of  powder,  po«niar4ep,  lUrta,  ovcraUi*  books 
and  eyes,  brick,  ftoar  and  dreued  Ivmber.  TV  total  value  of 

its  factory  proiiuct  in  1005  was  $1,443,915.  The  IwrouRh  was 
named  frum  Shamokin  Crctk;  the  name  h  probably  a  mutilation 
of  a  Delaware  Indian  word  meaning  "full  of  tels."  The  Indian 
village  named  Shamokin  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  Sunbury, 
Pa.  Shamokin  was  formed  in  1852  by  the  union  of  two  villages, 
GroveviUe  and  Mary  Ann.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  borough 
in  1864. 

SHAMPOO,  a  word  now  ptinc^iBniy  nied  aa  a  bair-dicaKr's 
term  for  washing  tlie  bead  and  hair  with  nap  and  water  or  aome 

special  preparation.  It  Is  properly  the  Hindustani  word 
(chcmpnc,  to  thrust,  press;  imperative  fA<>w^o)  for  the  kneading 
and  rubbing  of  the  body,  &c.,  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  various  forms  of  hot  bath  as  practised  in  the  Blast. 

8HAMYL  (c.  1797-1871),  the  leader  of  the  tribes  of  the  Cau- 
casus in  the  war  against  Russia.  He  was  bom  about  1797  and, 
educated  by  the  Mullah  DJemalcddln,  soon  took  a  leading  part 
fa  pieacUas  a  holjr  war  againit  the  Ruuiaaa.  He  waa  both 
ibe  tpirittutl  and  nnlltary  Mder  of  tbe  tribea,  who  maintained 

the  struggle  for  twcnty-five  years  (iS34-iS5o).  This  perpetual 
gucrrill.i  w.Ti  a  severe  str.iin  upon  the  resources  of  the  gnat 
power,  and  Shamyl's  romantic  fipht  fi<r  iri'li  n  ii  nee,  making 
him  a  sort  of  ally  of  England  and  France  at  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  War  (1853-55),  earned  him  a  European  reputation.  But 
tbe  capacity  of  the  tribes  for  resistance  was  already  failing, 
and  when  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War  RuMla  was  able  to 
employ  large  forceton  tbe  Caucasus,  the  detendeia  were  gradually 
HBhdoad,  Shaayrl  himclf  being  captorad  fai  sSj^.  The  mt 


of  hi$  bfc  was  spent  in  an  easy  captivity  at  Kaltiga,  St  Petersburg 
and  Kiev.  He  died  at  Mecca  during  a  pflgrimage  in  1871.  One 
of  Ua  aena  took  acnk*  In  the  Rnrriaa,  Ibe  other  in  the  Ttefckh 


WBUnUUL,  or  SmawKKLuT^T  name  koedy  applied  by 
Abyssinians  to  the  non-Arab  and  non-Abyssinian  tribes  living 
west  of  Gojam  in  the  Abyssinian-Sudan  frontier  lands.  The 

principal  tribes  inctu  led  are  the  Lcgas,  Bertat,  Gumus,  Kadalos 
and  Sicnctjo.  In  some  tril)cs  Galla  blood  apinrars  to  pre- 
dominate; others  arc  Negroids. 

SHANGHAI,  a  city  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Kiang-su.  The 
native  city  of  Shanghai  is  biiuated  in  31°  15'  N.,  121"  27'  E. 
and  itaada  00  tbe  left  o<  W.  bank  of  tbe  Hwang-p'u  river,  about 
ta  n.  from  the  pofait  where  that  iber  enptiea  Itadt  fatto  tbe 
ettany  ol  the  Yaogtne-kiaag.  The  walb  whkh  a«mound  it 
are  about  3}  ra.  in  circumference,  and  are  pierced  by  seven  gates. 
The  streets  and  thoronphfarcs  may  he  faid  to  illustrate  all  the 
Worse  features  of  Chincic  cities;  whiK-  the  want  of  any  building 
of  architectural  or  antiquari.an  interest  robs  the  city  of  any 
redeeming  traits.  On  the  E.  face  of  the  city,  between  the  walU 
and  the  river,  stands  the  principal  suburb,  oB  which  tbe  native 
shipping  Uea  anchored.  Situated  in  tbe  extreme  E.  portion  of  tbe 
province  of  KfaoMO,  aad  poMeMhig  a  good  and  commodious 
anchorage,  aa  «d  aa  an  easy  accem  to  ue  ocean,  it  forma  the 
principal  port  of  central  Chfaia.  Fkom  the  W.  wall  cf  the  city 
there  stretches  a  rich  alluvial  plain  extending  over  45,000  sq.  m., 
which  is  intersected  by  waterways  and  great  chains  of  lakes 
an<l  bears  a  [>opulatiun  of  800  to  the  sq.  m.  The  products  of  this 
fertile  district,  as  well  as  the  te.as  and  silks  of  more  <li5lant 
regions,  find  their  natural  outlet  at  Shanghai.  The  lnon.s  of 
Sucbow  and  the  tea  plantations  of  Ngan-hui,  together  with  the 
riccof  this"  garden  of  China,"  for  many  years  before  treaty  days, 
supplied  the  Shantfisi  joaka  with  their  tidiest  fsiigto.  But 
though  that  favonfi^  rftoated  aa  aa  cmpMhifli  of  ind^ 
ShaiqM  did  not  attract  tbe  attention  of  foreign  diploBBatists 
untQ  tbe  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1841,  when  the  inbabitanta 
purchased  prottttion  from  the  aiiarks  of  Admiral  Parker  by 
the  jiayment  of  a  ran-^om  of  {nr. arc  In  the  Nanking  treaty, 
which  was  signed  in  the  fol!ov.i:ii;  year,  Shanghai  was  included 
among  the  four  new  ports  which  were  thrown  open  to  trade. 
In  1843  Captain  (afterwards  Sir)  George  IJalfour  was  appointed 
British  consul,  and  it  was  on  his  motion  that  the  site  of  the 
present  English  settlement,  which  is  bounded  00  the  N.  by  tbe 
Suchow  creek,  on  the  5.  by  the  Yaof-kbig  canal,  and  on  the  E. 
by  the  river,  waa  diosen.  The  rite,  thus  defined  en  its  three 
sides  (on  the  W.  no  boundar>'  was  marked  out),  is  three-fifths  of 
a  mile  in  length,  and  was  separated  from  the  native  city  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  which  was  subsequently  selected  as  the  site 
uf  the  French  settlement.  Later  again  the  Americans  established 
themselves  on  the  other  side  of  the  Suchow  creek,  on  a  piece  of 
l.ind  fronting  on  tbe  river,  which  there  makes  a  ihaip  turn  in  an 
eastcrty  ditMtion. 

A  handsome  bund  runs  along  tbe  river  frontage  of  the  three 
forcij^n  scttlcmentii,  and  the  public  building*,  especially  in  the 
British  settlement,  are  lappe  and  fine.  The  cathe<)ral,  which  is 
built  in  the  Gothic  style,  15  a  iiot.il  le  example  of  Sir  C  Cillirt 
Scott's  (kill,  and  the  munkip  d  otlicc*.  club-house  and  hospitals  are 
all  admiraLIc  in  thi  ir  w  .ly.  Tlic  climate  is  somewhat  trying.  Shang- 
hai lie*  low,  and,  though  ihe  early  winter  is  enjoyable,  snow  and  ice 
Mftf  oocaiieaalfar  seen,  the  sunyner  months  are  cxccsaivdy  hot. 
Cbowra  occttfs  In  the  native  city  every  summer,  malarial  fever 
exists  and  dysentery  is  apt  to  become  chronic  in  sprine  and  autumn 
on  account  of  the  sudden  changes  of  temperatare— « fall  of  30*  to  30* 
taking  place  in  a  few  hours — and  the  moisture-laden  atmosphere. 
Smallpox  is  endemic  in  the  Chinese  city  during  the  autumn  and 
winter,  and  enteric  is  cnmrnon  in  the  autumn.  In  the  foreign 
settlements,  owing  to  s.ir.itan,'  <n.if'mcnt',  cbtilrra  is  rare,  and 
Kuropcans  who  adopt  ordinary  precautions  "  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  cUoate  of  Shanghai "  (Cbtaa  As  iMrartwy,  voL  lii^ 
ed.  1904). 

At  first  merchants  appeared  disinclined  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  offered  them  at  Shanghai.  "  At  the  end 
of  the  first  year  of  its  history  as  an  open  port  Shanghai  could 
omwt  eol|y  tj  feceiga  residenta  and  famiUca,  i  consular  flu* 
St  matUM^  heoM.  and  a  PvoleMeat  odMionaike. 
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forty-four  foreign  vessels  had  arrived  during  the  same  p«rio<l."' 
By  dcglCCS,  however,  the  manifold  advantages  as  a  port  of  trade 
poMCMed  by  Shanghai  attracted  merchants  of  all  nationalities; 
and  ftom  the  banks  of  tlwHwang-p'u  arose  handsome  dwellinf- 

the  finest  dtles  tn  the  East. 

The  niiml''rr  of  fnrriKrirn;,  other  than  British,  'whn  took  up 
their  abodf  iti  il;c  l!rii.i>h  sctikmcnt  at  Shanghai  made  it  soon 
necessary  to  atiopt  some  more  catholic  form  of  government  than 
that  supplied  by  a  British  consul  who  had  control  only  over  British 
wbjactti  and  by  common  agreement  a  committee  of  residents, 
TimtMtng  of  a  chairman  and  six  members,  was  elected  by  the 
Katm  of  load  fbr  the  purposes  of  general  oiunicitxil  administra- 
thm.  It  VM  eipecled  when  the  ooundl  was  famed  that  the 
thfee  flettlenentt— the  British,  Frendi  and  Ameifcawi  would 
have  been  inrorporated  into  one  municipality,  but  international 
jealousy  prevented  the  fulfUmcnt  of  the  scheme,  and  it  was  not 
until  1863  that  the  Americans  threw  in  their  lot  with  the  British. 
In  1853  the  prosperity  of  the  settlements  received  a  sc\"crc  check 
in  consequence  of  the  capture  of  the  native  city  by  the  T'ai-p'ing 
nbds,  who  heU  poweaikm  of  the  walls  from  September  in  that 
year  to  Febraaiy  1855.  This  incident,  tboogh  in  many  ways 
^Smttnm,  mi  the  came  of  the  eiUhUahaiEat  of  the  foreign 
CQStoms  tervfee,  wUch  has  praved  of  such  tnesttmafale  advantage 
to  the  Chinese  pnvernment.  The  confiision  into  which  the  customs 
8>stcm  was  thrown  hy  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the  rebels 
induced  the  Chinese  authorities  to  request  the  consuls  of  Great 
Britain,  France  and  the  United  States  to  nominate  three  officers 
to  Wipainlend  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  This  arrangement 
was  found  to  work  so  well  that  on  the  rcoccupation  of  the  dty 
the  nat  ive  aut  horit  ics  proposed  tliat  it  should  be  made 
•nd  H.  N.  Lay,  of  the  fiiitiah  caaaukr  aenrice,  «i 
appointed  inspector  of  the  Sblnghaicnstons.  Hie  midts  of  Mr 
Lay's  .ndminist ration  proved  so  successful  that  when  arranging 
the  I' Tins  of  the  treaty  of  1858  the  Chinese  willinK'sy  asstiued 
to  the  ripplicjtion  of  the  same  system  to  all  the  treaty  ports, 
and  Mr  Lay  was  thcreupoa  appointed  inspcctor-gCDcral  of 
tiLiritime  customs.  On  the  retirement  of  Mr  iKf  fal  t86a  Sir 
Robert  Hart  was  appointed  to  the  post. 

From  1S56  to  1864  ibe  trade  <A  Shanghai  vMtly  increased,  and  its 
prospcriiy  culminated  between  iMo  aind  when  the  influx  of 
Chincie  mto  the  foreign  settlement  in  canwqiMaoe  «f  the  advance 
E.  of  the  T'ai-p'ing  reM*  added  enormouUy  tO  tile  Value  of  land. 
Both  in  tH6o  ami  ag.iin  in  1S61  the  rebel*  advanced  to  the  waBs  of 
Shangli-ii.  f'Ut  were  driven  L.irk  l)y  the  Brilith  tmopsand  voluntwr*, 
aided  !  >  tt.i'  nival  furrc*  of  I-n,;laiul  .in<l  I  raiicc.  It  was  in  this 
conni'xiin  t  ImI  t  n m  r.d  <  ■'•frlf  iti  ,i>%(imc>i  t he  (  nnim.md  of  the  Chinese 
forte,  uI-.-.i  li  iii>Ur        <,'ini- timi  a  reality  to  thi-  lx>,ivtful  title 

of  "  ever-VKtorious  army  "  i(  had  assumed  under  the  two  American 
adventurer*  Ward  and  Uurscvinc.  To  Shanghai  the  luccesji/ut 
operations  of  Cordon  brought  tcrnfiorarily  diiastrous  consequences. 
With  the  disappearance  of  the  Tai-p'tngt  the  refugees  returned  to 
their  hornet,  fea%-ing  whole  qnaiten  de«rrted.  The  Iom  thus  in- 
flicted on  the  municipality  was  very  consaderablr.  and  wax  intensified 
by  a  commercial  cHms  in  cotton  and  tea,  in  Ixjth  of  which  there  had 
iK-fn  a  Kreat  'li~al  of  ovcfHUJCCiilation.  But.  thuiuh  the  abnormal 
prij^l^/eriiv  was  thus  suddenly  bruu^ht  to  an  end.  lh<  );rr.ulin-  trade 
of  the  port  has  steadily  advarrexl.  subject  of  cuurs*-  to  c^rasii  nal 
tuation*.  Fof  example,  in  l&»o  the  value  of  trade  wai  (X,:  :  ;t,,of;, 
and  in  1908  it  was  £40,400,000.  Tbctotal  burthen  of  forvi^ii  jtcaimrs 

which  entemi  and  dciued  at  Shanghai  during  1W4  was  3.145.242 
tons,  while  in  1908  It  was  over  15,000,000  tona  The  principal 
item*  of  import  are  cotton  yarn*,  metals,  sugar,  pctmJeum  and 
coal;  of  export,  silk,  nprrsfniing  in  value  34".  of  the  total  exports, 
cotton,  lea,  rice,  hides  and  skinn,  wikjI,  wheat  and  tx-ans.  C.reat 
Britain  and  the  Brili^ll  cLaiit-s  supply  nearly  31  %  of  the  imports, 
Japan  l?}"',.  and  the  L'nitiil  States  IJ^oi  and  of  the  exports 
Croat  lit. I  lin  and  the  British  colonics  take  lis',.,  the  rt;iii-ij  States 
ia%  and  Japan^iO/i-  Shanghai,  moreover,  is  not  only  a  port  of 
trader  hot  is  capidly  becoming  a  large  manufacturing  and  industrial 
centre.   In  this  category  the  first  place  must  be  given  to  cotton 


niils,  whkh,  though  not  very  numerou*.  give  promise  of  con- 
sidcfaMe  development.  The  demand  in  China  vat  cotton  yam, 
chiefly  the  produce  of  the  liomfay  mill*,  has  been  steadily  on  the 
incrrasp.  On  the  othir  hand.  China  produces  raw  cot  ton  in  indefinite 
quantity,  and  has  hiihi  rtci  Iw^n  the  main  source  of  supply  for  the 
fapanrsc  mills.  Cloth  \\ra\  inu  has  been  tried  in  two  of  the  mills, 
but  abandoned  in  favour  of  spinning.   Next  in  importance  is  the 

*  n$  7>«Bl7  Portt  If  Omb  and  /o^  by  W.  P.  Mayan. 


reeling  of  silk  cocoons  by  machinery.  This  is  gradually  supplant 
the  wasteful  method  of  nsAiwa  wialiiift  iMat  •  < — *  


and  cooscquently  noie  vahible  aiticl 
three  large  estabuahments  for  docking. 


repairing  and  baHdiag  shipa. 
Among  minor  industries  are  match  factories,  nee  and  paper  miust 

wood  cai 


ice,  cigarette,  piano,  carriage  and  furniture  factories, 
*c. 


carviag. 


The  N-astnos-i  of  British  intcrrsts  in  China  and  th«-  large  British 
iw.piikitirin  at  Sli.ink:hai  K'l^e  rise  in  1865  to  the  ottablivhrncrrst  of  a 
Hnti>h  luprernc  court  fur  China  and  Japan,  Sir  Edmund  Hornby, 
then  judge  of  the  Bcitiih  court  at  Cooataatioeale,  being  the  first 
jud^  appointed  to  the  new  ofBca.  Now.  by  vutoe  of  extia-terrv 
tonal  clauses  in  the  various  treaties,  all  foreigners,  subjects  of  aaf 
treaty  power,  are  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chinese 
authorities,  and  made  justiciable  only  before  their  own  officials. 
As  tlu  ri-  .in!  now  fourteen  treaty  power*  reprcsenlcil  at  Shanghsi, 
there  are  r( .riMM^ucntly  fourteen  distirvet  cotirt.s  ditting  side  by  side, 
eoi  h  arln.jni  =  tc  rin^;  the  law  of  its  ow  n  r:,it  ':<  ■li.dity.  In  addition,  thffr 
is  also  a  Chinese  court,  conunonly  called  the  Mixed  Coua.  though 
it  is  no  more  mixed  thaia  any  of  the  others  in  an  intcrtutional  sense, 
except  that  a  foreign  assessor  sits  with  the  Chinese  judjte  in  cases 
where  any  of  his  own  nationality  are  interested  as  piaintills.  At 
first  sight  this  arrangement  seems  somewhat  compli^ted.  but  the 
principle  i*  simple  enough,  vix.  that  a  defendant  must  aJw'ays  be 
sued  in  the  court  of  his  own  nationaliiv  In  criminal  cases  there 
of  course,  no  difficulty.  For  the  British,  EnClish  law  alone  prrvail^ 
and  they  can  only  be  fried  and  puni&hcd  in  the  British  court,  and  10 
on  for  evrry  nationality.  In  civU  cases,  where  both  panics  arc  of 
the  same  nationality,  there  I*  alio  no  difficulty,  r.g.  for  British  sulv 
ject*  the  British  court  is  the  forum,  for  German  subjects  it  is  the 
Germancourt.  IncasesinvotviagcnMsactions  with  mutual  account^ 
say  between  an  Englishman  and  a  German,  if  the  German  consrttotse 
himself  plaintiff  he  must  sue  hi*  opponent  before  the  British  court* 
and  vice  versa.  The  greatest  anomaly,  however,  in  respect  el 
the  government  of  Sh.int;hai  is  the  local  municipal  control.  TTiis 
is  exercise<l  by  tlu'  f.jn  .-n  comntunity  a>  a  uhdlc  wiihoin  n:>:jrd  to 
natiotuility,  and  is  a  share  of  the  power  which  properly  I  t  li>r  j;>fl  to 
the  Chinese  local  authorities,  but  which  by  convention  or  usjte 
they  have  allowed  to  fall  into  foreign  hands,  it  is  cxcrciacd  or.Iy 
vitnia  the  area  lenned  the  faieigm  set tlenwnt%  i^icb  noeoriginalty 
nothing  man  than  the  **  aiee  set  apart  for  the  lesidtBce  of  foreign 
merchants."  Of  these  "  settlemenu  "  there  were  and  air  ttill  oiuy 
three — the  BiMm,  acquired  in  1845,  the  French,  arcjuirrd  in  1849^ 
and  the  American,  .icqsiined  in  i86j.  At  an  early  dale,  as  a  forciga 
town  l>e(;an  to  fi  ri  i,;  u;i,  the  nr-ccK-.ity  0/  having  some  authority 
to  lay  out  and  p,ivr  stri^ts,  to  1  iiild  drains,  &c.,  for  the  cumrron 
benefit,  Nxame  evident,  ^nd  as  the  Chinese  authorities  shirkt-i!  the 
Work  and  the  expense,  the  foreigners  resolved  to  tax  thcmsdves 
voluntarily^ and  appointed  a  committee  of  works  lo  see  the  money 
properly  bud  OOt.  In  I854  the  consuls  of  Great  Britain,  Fraacc 
and  the  United  Stateadnw  OP  a  joint  co<le  of  regulatiorss  appliraUe 
to  both  the  then  setttementSb  Brit  ikh  and  Kn  nch.  whic  h  I  cing  ratiBed 
by  the  respective  guvei lunent*  became  bindinp  on  their  rtspectiv-e 
subjects.  The  two  areas  thus  became  an  intrrn.itional  st  ttUtre nt. 
and  the  subjects  of  all  three  nationalities — the  only  rowers  then 
intervste<l — .n  ijuircd  the  same  privileges  and  becarr.e  liaMc  to  the 
same  burden*.  The  code  thus  settled  was  acquiesced  in  by  the 
Chinese  authorities  and  by  other  nationaliiics  as  they  came  in.  and 
it  conferred  on  the  foreign  community  local  sdf-gowminctit.  prac- 
tically free  from  ollkial  control  of  any  dcscriptiea.  la  iMj  the  arse 
covered  by  the  regulations  was  extended  bv  the  aiMitian  of  the 
American  settlement,  whkh  meanwhile  had  been  obtained  by  that 
government  from  the  Chinese.  But  about  the  same  lime,  1863.  the 
French  decided  to  withdraw  from  the  joint  arrangement.  anH  pro- 
muleated  a  set  of  municipal  regulation*  of  their  own  a|(licaLie 
to  the  Frrwh  area.  These  regulations  diffrrrd  fmm  those  (  ti- 
cablc  tn  the  joint  settlement,  in  that  a  general  suferviiion  over 
munkripal  affairs  was  vested  in  the  French  consul-general,  his 
approval  being  oMda  aacessafy  to  ttt  vwa%  ifli>ilea»  Ac*  of  iht 
r  itepayeis  befeie  they  coidd  be  enforeed  et  law.  Sine*  the  ihovw 
date  there  have,  consequently,  been  two  municipalities  at  Shanghai, 
the  French  and  the  amalgamated  British  and  Ameriran  h  ttlrmmUk 
to  which  the  original  regulations  continued  to  apply.  The  area  (d 
the  latter  now  amounts  to  some  q  or  10  sq  m.  The  rrjul* 
tions  h.ive  l)ccn  altcml  ami  amended  from  time  to  time,  atvd 
thf\  Imm-  iK-en  .icd-pied  exprrsvly  or  imtliedly  b>  all  (he  treaty 
powT  Tt  which  fiave  »incc  come  into  the  f.cld.  The  scltltir.rnts  havT 
thus  lost  their  original  character  of  British  or  American,  artd  become 
entirely  cosmopoliiaiT.  The  consul*  of  all  the  treaty  powers  rank 
equally,  and  daim  to  haw  ane^nal  voice  la  municipal  aflain  with 
the  Britiih  or  Amerfcan  conaalh. 

The  of  self-government  thus  coofencd  on  the  forrtgii 

community  consist  in  exclusive  police  control  within  the  area,  in 
draining.  llRhtinp.  maintenance  of  ureefs  and  rrviils.  makinc  arxl 
cnforrement  of  s.init.ir\'  rr  ..-ul.if  imps.  i"<  ntr  I  ef  n^arkcts.  oairvrt 
and  sri  forth  To  mn-t  th< exj"  r  .  ^  ihr  li  Ti  ii;n  ratepavcrs  are 
aulhciri/ed  to  l<  \"y  taxes  on  l.ind  .i"d  l  >  <  ■-.  i  t  It  \-y  wharfage  dues 
on  guols  landed  or  shipfird,  arvd  to  charge  Ikrence  lees.  Taxes 
are  payable  by  every  one  living  irithia  this  acttiai 
inchided.  though  the  latter  have  no  voice  in  the  local  1 
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The  CMcnthfe  b  entratted  to  a  municipal  cooncS  of  aine,  elected 
annually  fram  MMOg  the  general  body  of  fo(c%n  ratepayers, 
iiictt)ectl»»  «r  nationality.  Tlie  kgidative  functkm  ia  exercised 
by  all  ratepayers  poa«e»inc  a  certain  pecuniary  qualification 
in  public  meeting  aMemblea.  Proxies  for  absentee  landlords 
arc  allowed.  One  such  public  mcctinK  must  be  held  annually  to 
p,iy»  tho  huflKct  and  fix  the  taxation  for  the  year.  No  ofhcial 
ianction  is  rcrjuircd,  and  no  veto  is  allowed  for  such  money  votes. 
Special  meetings  nvay  be  held  at  any  time  for  special  purposes. 
New  legislation  of  a  Keneral  kind  requires  to  be  approved  by  all  the 
Maty  pomisJn  order  to  be  binding  on  their  several  natiottalities, 
but  WttUn  CHtain  limits  the  ratepayers  can  pass  by-laws  which 
do  not  require  audi  sanction.  The  French  municipahiy  is  worked 
on  similar  linei,  eacept  that  every  vote  and  every  disbursement  of 
money  is  subject  to  the  approv.il  of  the  French  consul-general. 
The  executive  council  consists  of  eight  members,  four  of  whom 
must  he  French  .ind  four  may  be  foreign.  The  French  consul-general 
ischjirm.in  rr  r/^c i>,  ao  tfait  tiK coatid'ia toy  CM  !■  Fmiiu Md 
practically  olticial. 

Both  Mtttements  me  otii^nally  lotanded  for  the  midcncc  of 
fofvign  mcrehanu  only,  but  aa  the  advantages  of  living  under 
foteign  protectbn  became  evident  by  reason  of  the  aecuritv  it 
gave  from  arbitrary  taxation  and  arrest,  Chinese  began  to  flock 
in.  This  movoment  has  continued,  and  is  now  particularly  nntirc- 
al>lc  in  the  case?  of  rctin-tl  officials,  many  of  whom  have  niidc 
Shanghai  tlicir  home.  The  total  nativx  population  in  the  settle- 
ment-i  by  the  census  of  iSt)S  286,753,  ana  the  estimated  popula- 
tion of  the  nati\'e  city  was  125,000,  malang  a  total  for  all  Shanghai 
of  4ll{7S3.  The  census  of  the  foreign  population  in  1905  showed 
3713  Bntish,  ai57  Japanese.  1339  Portugiteae.  991  Americans, 
785  Germans  and  ^  Indians,  out  of  a  total  of  1 1,497.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  foreisn  interests  invested  in  Shanghai  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  rough  summary:  Assessed  value  of  land  in 
settlements  registered  as  forti^in-owned  £5,500.o<;io ;  docks,  wharves 
and  other  industrial  public  companies — market  value  of  stock, 
/2.25o,ooo;  private  property  estimated  ^i,500,(X)o  — total 
i9>350,<xx>.  This  is  excluMve  of  banks,  shipping  and  insurance 
cciwpnnita.  other  imtitiiriftw  which  dnw  fnlitt  iron  other 
flaccs  bnriTdes  ShanghaL 

SHANHAI-KWAN,  a  garrison  ton-n  ia  the  eztitme  east  of  the 
province  ot  Chib-li,  China.  Pop.  about  ^jooa.  It  ia  litiiatcd 
«t  tiie  point  whete  the  note  of  UOt  earring  the  Gnat  Wall  «f 

China  dips  to  the  sc.i,  leaving  a  kwan  or  pass  of  limited  extent 
between  China  proper  .-^nd  Manchuria.  It  is  thus  an  important 
military  station,  and  the  thoroughfare  of  trade  between  Man- 
churia and  the  great  plain  of  China.  The  Imperial  Northern 
railv-dv  f-o:ti  Tlcn'.sin  and  Taku,  174  m.  from  the  former,  runs 
through  the  pass,  and  skirts  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Liao-tung  as 
for  as  the  treaty  port  of  Niu-chwang,  where  it  connects  with  the 
nilways  leading  fnat  Port  Arthur  to  the  Siberian  main  line. 
TIm  pan  formed  tlw  toutbtni  limit  of  the  Rttseian  sphere  of 
fn<i.Mi>f  as  defined  in  the  convention  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  of  the  ;8th  of  April  1899. 

SHANKARSETT,  JAOANNATH  (tSoo-iSfis),  the  reropnizcd 
leader  of  the  Hindu  community  of  Bombay  for  more  than 
forty  years,  was  born  in  iSoo  into  a  family  of  Rolrhni.lli;.  of  the 
Daivaidnya  caste.  Unlike  his  forefathers,  he  enRnsed  in  com- 
aiafCe,  and  soon  acquired  what  was  in  those  days  a  large  fortune, 
n  great  part  of  which  be  devoted  to  tlie  good  of  the  public  So 
Ugh  ma  Ua  ciedtt  that  Aiabs,  Afghans  and  other  foreign 
merchants  chose  to  placs  tlwb  tnaawca  in  bia  cuatedy  latber 
than  with  the  banlcs.  Fomeetng  the  need  of  better  metbodi  of 
education,  he  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  School  Society 
and  the  Native  School  of  Bombay,  the  first  ot  it's  kind  in  Western 
India,  which  in  1^:4  licvclopcd  inlo  the  Bombay  Native  In- 
stitution, and  again  in  1840  into  the  Board  of  Education  which 
preceded  theElphinstone  Educational  Institution  fotuded  ini856. 
When  the  Students'  liurary  and  Scientific  Society  first  opened 
tbdr  girV  sdwob,  in  spite  of  ationg  opposition  of  the  Hindu 
community,  he  set  the  good  cample  of  providing  another  giria' 
school  entirely  at  his  private  cost.  Hb  teal  for  progress  was  also 
shown  in  his  ftartitiR  the  English  School,  the  Sanskrit  Seminary 
and  the  Sanskrit  Libr.iry,  all  in  Girgaum.  To  Jagannath 
Sh.inkarsett  and  his  public-spirited  friends,  Sir  George  Birdwood 
and  Dr  Bhau  Daji,  Bombay  is  also  indebted  for  the  reconstruc- 
tioniAidi,  beginning  in  1857,  gradually  changed  a  dose  network 
flit  lanaa  and  streets  into  a  spacious  and  airy  city,  adorned  with 
fine  aTenuca  and  splendid  buildings.  He  was  the  first  Indian 
t»  be  noniaated  to  the  legislative  ooondl  of  Bombay  uiidet  the 
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Act  of  1861.  Whilc  his  influence  was  tised  by  Sir  John  Malcolm 
to  induce  the  flindus  lu  acquiesce  in  the  supprt -.sion  of  suttee  or 
widow-burning,  his  own  community  remember  gratefully  that 
to  him  they  owe  the  cremation  groiud  at  Sonapur.  He  died 
at  Bombay  on  the  31st  of  July  1865,  regretted  by  all  daises  of 
society,  who,  about  a  year  before  his  death,  in  a  pnbUe  ineeUng 
assembled  at  tbe  Town  Ball,  voted  •  naible  itatae  to  popctvato 
his  memory. 

SHANKLIN,  a  watering-place  in  the  Ue  of  Wight,  England, 
S\  m.  S.  of  Ryde  by  rail.  Pop.  of  Urban  district  (1901)  4533. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  clifls  bordering  the  S.E.  coast, 
and  is  sheltered  W.  by  high-lying  downs.  The  church  of  St  John 
the  Baptist  is  Perpcndicvdar.  There  are  several  modem  churches 
and  chapels,  numerous  villas,  a  pier  and  a  lift  connecting  the 
town  with  the  esplanade  beneath  the  diff.  The  picturesque 
winding  diaam  of  ShaokUn  Cbue  breadMa  tbe  cUfii  S.  of  tba 
town* 

SHANVON.  CHARLES  HAZELWOOD  (1865-  ).  English 
artist,  was  born  at  Slcatord  in  Lincolnshire,  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Frederic  Shannon.  He  attended  the  Lambeth  «  hool  of  art,  and 
was  subsequently  considerably  influenced  by  his  friend  Charles 
Rickctts  and  by  the  example  of  the  great  Venetians.  In  his  early 
work  be  was  addicted  to  a  hcavj'  low  tone,  which  he  abandoned 
subsequently  lor  dearer  and  more  transparent  colour. .  Hb 
achieved  great  inccus  with  his  portraits  and  bia  Gioqionesq{tM 
figure  compositieas,  ivUdi  are  marked  by  a  daalie  aenae  of  style, 
and  v\\.h  his  etchings  and  lithographic  designs.  The  Dublin 
Municipal  Gallery  owns  his  circular  composition  "  The  Bunch  of 
Grapes  "  and  "  The  Lady  with  the  Green  Fan  "  (portrait  of  Mrs 
Uacon).  His  "  Study  in  Grey  "  is  at  the  Munich  Gallery,  a 
"  Portrait  of  Mr  Staats  Forbes  "  at  Bremen,  and  a  "  Souvenir 
ot  Van  Dyck  "  at  Melbourne.  One  of  his  most  remarkable 
pictures  is  "  The  Toilet  of  Vcntu  "  in  the  collection  of  Lord 
NortbcUSe.  Complete  seta  of  bis  litbograpbs  and  etdiiagshavn 
boenacquiredbytneBiftlsbMaseamandtbe  Berlin  and  Dmden 
print  rooms.  He  was  awarded  a  first-class  gold  medal  at  Uanidl. 
in  189s  and  a  first-class  silver  medal  in  Paris  in  1900. 

SHANNON.  JAMES  JEBUSA  (s862-  ),  Anglo-American 
artist,  was  born  at  Auburn,  New  York,  in  i86j,  and  at  the  age  of 
eight  was  taken  by  his  parent  i  to  Canada.  When  he  was  sixt(  i.  n, 
be  went  to  England,  where  he  studied  at  South  Kensington,  and 
after  three  years  won  the  gold  medal  for  figure  painting.  His 
poctiait  of  tbo  Hon.  Horatia  Stopfocd*  one  of  tbe  queen's  maida 
of  bonear,  atttacted  Mtontion  at  tba  Koyal  Acadcnqr  In  1881, 
and  in  1887  bis  portrait  of  Henry  Vigne  in  himting  costume  was 
one  of  the  sticcesses  of  the  exhibition,  subsequently  securing 
medals  for  the  artist  at  Paris,  Berlin  and  Vienna.  He  s<n>:i 
became  one  of  the  leading  portrait  painters  in  London.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  members  of  the  New  English  Art  Club,  and  in 
1897  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
R.A.  in  1909.  His  picture,  "  The  Flower  GU,"  nraa  boogbt  bl 
1901  toe  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art. 

nUUnON.  the  prindpal  dw  of  Irdand.  It  flows  witb  a 
bow-sbaped  course  fram  N.  to  &  and  &W.,  from  tba  N.W.part 
of  the  island  to  its  month  fn  tbe  Atlantic  on  tbe  S.W.  coast,  with 
a  Un^'th  of  al>out  140  m.  ami  a  dralnaf;c  .irca  of  4544  sq.  m. 
Ribir.j;  I:;  (  ounty  Cavan  in  horiu:  small  pooLsat  the  foot  of  Cuilcagh 
Mountain,  the  Shannon  rr..i:.;.c3  county  I-citrim,  traversing  the 
first  of  a  series  of  large  lakes,  Lough  .\11cn  (g  m,  in  length).  It 
then  separates  county  Roscommon  on  the  right  (W.)  bank  from 
coiuties  Lei  trim,  Longford,  W'estmcath  and  King's  County  on 
the  left.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  forms  Loughs  Bo^erg 
(7  Ob  long),  Forbes  (5  n.)  and  Bee  (18  m.),  and  recdves  from 
W.  tbe  river  Boyle  and  fnim  E.  tbe  Inny ,  while  in  county  Long- 
ford  it  is  joined  by  the  Royal  Canal.  It  no-.v  separates  county 
Galway  on  the  right  from  King's  County  and  county  Tipperary; 
receiving  the  Suck  from  W.  and  the  Brosna  from  ¥..,  and  forming 
Lough  Uerg  (23  m.).  Dividing  county  Clare  from  counties 
Tipperary  and  Limerick,  tbe  Shannon  reaches  the  city  of  Limerick 
as  a  broad  and  noble  river,  and  debouches  upon  an  estuary  60  m. 
in  length  with  a  direction  nearly  E.  and  W.  This  divides  county 
Clare  on  tbe  right  from  counties  Limerick  and  Kerry  on  tbe  left. 
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SHANS--SHAN  STATES 


A  wide  bnacb  Mtlitry,  tbit  of  tlie  FerRUB.  fains  fren  N.,  and  the 

rivers  Molkear,  Maigne  and  Decl  enter  frdrn  S.  From  Loujrh 
Allen  to  Limerick,  where  the  Shannon  becomes  lidal,  its  fall  u 
144  ft.  With  the  as.sisl.incc  of  short  canals  the  river  is  navigable 
for  light  vessels  to  Lough  AUcn,  and  (or  small  steamers  to  Athlonc; 
while  Limerick  is  accessible  for  large  vessels.  The  salmon* 
fishing  is  famous;  trout  arc  also  taken  in  thelougba  Mldtribuluy 
ttreams.  Carrick-on-Shannon,  Athloiiie»  KilUoe»  tad  Ciltfe* 
conncl  are  tavourite  aUtions  for  sportsmen,  lie  leencry  is 
(enerally  pleasant,  and  on  the  loughs,  with  their  deeply  indented 
shorcsand  numcrou&island^i.oftcnvcrybcautifu!.  Thescislands 
are  in  several  cases  sites  of  early  religious  scltlemeots,  while  of 
those  on  the  river-banks  the  nastWMmMl^itthateltbetevea 
churches  of  Clonmacnoisc. 

SHANS,  a  collective  name,  probably  from  Chinese  Skan-tse, 
Shan-ytn  {Shan—  "  mountain  "),  "  highlanders,"  given  by  the 
Burmese  to  all  the  tribes  of  Thai  stock  subject  to  the  former 
kinfdon  of  Btmaa  Cmc  Sban  Statu  bdo«)«  The  Sh«u  call 
theiBidvei  1U  or  Punong;  while  the  CUmm  call  them  Pai 
or  Plet-yL  Among  them  exist  the  purait  typn  orthe  Thai  race. 
They  are  found  all  over  the  province  of  Yunnan  and  in  the  border- 
land between  China  and  Burma.  Politically,  wht.rc  not  uiuk-r  the 
direct  control  of  Chinese  niagislralcs,  the  tribes  arc  organiicd 
under  their  own  chiefs,  who  arc  rei ogtiizcd  l)y  the  Chinese 
government  andendowed  withoflkia!  rank  and  lillc.  In  Burmese 
such  native  chiefs  are  termed  SaiL-lK.\!. 

Forthe  history  of  thcThii  rice  sec  TiiAls.  Sccalsf)  Laos.  MiAOr^r, 
LOLOS.  Also  A.  K.  Cul»)iihuuii,  Amonisi  Ihr  Shans  (1NK5);  E. 
Aymonicr,  "  L/js  Tchaincs,"  in  J<evue  dt  I'hisioire  des  reli^totu  for 

8HAN-Sf.  a  northern  province  of  China,  bounded  N.  by 
Mongolia,  £.  by  Chih-li,  S.  by  Ho  nan,  and  W.  ty  Shcn-si. 
Sitioiates  of  Uaatea  vary  from  66«ooo  to  St^BOoaOiai.  and  it  has 
boridta  ha  oqiital,  Tai-ytien  (pop.  130^000),  cqiht  nefcctural 
dtleai  TbapofNdationiaietanied  as  12,200,000.  Itlndudes, 
b  the  northern  districts,  about  300,000  Mongols.  Hie  con- 
figuration  of  Shan-si  is  notLw..ttli> ,  forming,  from  its  southern 
frontier  as  far  north  as  Ning  wu  l"u — an  area  of  about  30,000 
S<i.  m. — a  plateau  j6oo  to  6000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
whole  of  which  is  one  vast  coalttcld.  North  and  west  the  plateau  is 
bounded  by  high  mountain  rangcstrending  south-west  and  north- 
east. Down  the  central  line  of  the  province  from  north  to  south 
lies  a  aeries  of  deep  depres^ns,  all  of  which  are  aadent  bkc 
harina.  Bat  though  fomiog  a  aoica  thcie  lakes  were  not 
fonnedy  connected  with  eadi  other,  wnne  bdng  separated  from 
those  next  adjoining  by  hij^h  ridges,  a.r»\  V>eing  drained  by 
different  rivers  and  in  ditlerenl  directions.  The  Fen  ho,  the  largest 
ri\  er  in  Shan  si,  with  a  general  S.S.W.  direction,  and  the  Chiii-ho, 
also  a  coiiiiJerablc  stream,  arc  both  tributaries  of  ih.e  Yellow 
river. 

Shan-si  is  one  of  the  most  rciriiirkablc  coal  and  in^n  regions  in 
the  world,  a  writable  Mr hkI  iVnnsylvanU,  and  Il.ir.jii  Vcin  R;ch[hf>- 
.  fca  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  world,  at  the  present 

_ir!:.^..  i»teolconsumptionfl<eoa1bCOuMbeiM|>pliedforthou«and» 
^'^^'^  of  yean  from  Shan^  almfe  In  the  toath  the  neighbour- 
hood of  T&i<how  Fu  abounds  in  both  coal  and  iron,  and 
has  probably,  rartly  through  Ixing  within  re.ifh  of  the  populous 
plain  of  llwai-Kint;  Fu.  of  the  Yellow  river,  of  Tao-kow  Chin  and 
Sew-wu  Hieii  (tf'.c  shijipinR  place!,  fur  Tictit  in  ami  the  GrJnd 
Can.il)  and  <if  Hij-n.iu  rtj,  furnishi-d  itmre  it.  n  (o  (lie  (/)iines<- tliaii 
any  other  region  of  a  jinnl.ir  e.\ti  nt  in  the  t  ini  t.'e.  Thi'  irnn  is  uf 
great  purity  and  ca&ily  fusible,  while  clay  and  sand  for  crucibles, 
mould*,  &c.,  and  a  MMMfiorandifacile  coal,  lie  icady  10  hand.  The 
coal  is  of  two  kinds,  Diturolnoos  and  anthracite,  the  nae  ef  demar- 
cation between  the  two  being  formed  by  the  hSb  which  arc  the 
continuation  of  the  Ho-stun  ranee,  the  fields  of  bituminous  coal 
bcioK  west  of  theM>  hills,  and  those  of  anthracite  east.  In  the 
ncigfilKjurhood  <jf  T'lr^'-tirif;  Chow  the  extent  uf  the  coal-ficltl  is 
incalculable;  and  spcakin^  «if  t!:  -  wlu  !r-  j  l.ite.iu,  H-irun  vmi  Kiclil- 
hofen  says:  "  These  extr-;  ir  iin  irv  r  1  iu* lit ii ins,  for  w hii  h  I  know  no 
parallel  on  the  globe,  will  eventually  give  rite  to  some  curious 
MS  turn  ia  mlaiag.  It  may  be  piedictea  thatt  U  a  railway  should 
ever  ha  faoflt  from  the  plam  to  this  region, . .  .  bnncbcs  of  it  will 
ha  eOMlraeted  within  the  body  of  one  or  other  of  these  beds  of 
anthracite;  irftkh  are  among  the  thickest  and  moat  valuable  known 
anywhere,  ani!  continue  frir  mile*  underneath  the  hills  west  of  the 
pre.s<,-iit  ti.il  I  1  tl  of  I'  I , I.;--. lit.;  Cliow.  Such  a  tunn^  I  wi  .lI:!  allow  <if 
putting  the  produce     tiie  various  coal-beds  immediately  on  rail- 


road cart*  destined  for  distant  pLicrs."  These  mine*  are  worked  by 
the  Peking  Syndicate,  who  have  f;ainej  a  conccatsion  to  devckp 
tliem,  and  have  a  railway  to  cotiiK-el  t!-.<  ir  wurkinj^s  with  the  Lv* 
lljn*trunk  line,  which  traverse*  the  caM  ot  (he  province. 

Salt  is  produced  in  the  prefecture  of  P'ing-yang  in  the  south  of 
the  province,  both  from  a  salt  lake  and  from  the  alluvial  aoit 
b  the  Baigbbourhood  of  the  Fte-bo.  Sban-ai  produces  ccfeah» 
tobaceok  cotton  and  sometimaa  ike^  but  to  agricukaial  piodada 
the  pfovfaice  is  poor;  the'nesns  of  transport  ate  rode  and  in- 
sufTicient.  The  people  of  Shati-si  .".re  p'eal  traders,  and  ruarly 
all  the  commerce  of  southern  Moogoli.i  is  in  their  h.ind-^  A 
railway  connecting  the  capital  with  Pekin  was  of>er,ed  in  lg->'^ 
The  only  wagon  road  leading  into  and  through  Shan-si  is  the 
great  liighway  from  Peking  to  Si-gan  Fu,  which  enters  Shan-si 
west  of  Chtog-ting  Fu,  and  leaves  the  province  at  Tung-ktna 
at  the  great  bend  cl  the  Hwang-ho.  Transport  is  chicly  on  the 
backs  of  catnabi  milks- and  a&scs.  The  province  suffered  froa 
a  tenlble  fiuntoe  fai  1878-1879,  abottt  whidi  time  Protestant 
missionaries  began  work  in  the  capital.  In  the  north,  beyond 
the  Great  Wall,  is  the  city  of  Kwei-hwa-Cheng  (pop.  about 
2cx},ooo),  formerly  the  residence  of  the  snDdLanaofMon^plia; 

it  has  many  Lama  monasteries. 

Shan -si  university,  one  of  the  best  equipped  in  China,  owes 
its  existence  to  the  Boxer  rising.  Ccttain  F^cstant  misskwwiy 
bodies  in  the  province  refused  to  accept  the  coro[ 
awarded  them  for  damage  to  their  pnperty,  and  at  their  I 
the  flMoey  waa  devoted  to  the  (bandirtion  of  a  md^etaity^  the 
missionaries  being  guaranteed  for  ten  years  the  COOtVBl  «f  the 
western  side  of  the  education  given  therein. 

See  Kicbaid's  Compnkaim  Gtivfkf  t/  tkt  Ckmnt  Smtin 
(Shanghai.  1908),  1 1,  ch.  SL  and  the  aothomes  there  cited. 

SHAM  STATES,  a  collection  of  semi-independent  states  on  the 
E.  frontier  of  Upper  Burma  inhabited  by  the  Shan  or  Thai  race. 
The  Shan  States  have  a  total  area  of  57,915  sq.  m.  and  a  totd 
population  (1901)  of  i,i37hM4-  There  are  six  states  untlcr  the 
supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  the  N.  Shan  States,  and 
37  under  the  superintendent  and  politicai  officer  of  the  S.  Shaa 
States.  In  addition,  two  states  are  under  the  comtni^Iuner 
of  the  Mandal^  divi^on,  namely,  Ukamti  LAogon  the  M.  of 
Myitkyina  diftrlct  and  Ittag  Mh  vfaidi  b  tcaapan^ 
istercd  as  a  subdivision  of  the  Ruby  Mines  district;  and  t«0 
states,  Sinkaling  Hkamtl  and  Hsawng  Hsup,  near  Maniptir,  are 
under  the  sup>ervisionof  thecommissioncr  of  the  S.igatn^  division. 
There  arc  besides  a  number  of  Shan  Slates  beyond  \hv  border  of 
liurma,  which  arc  tributary  to  China,  though  China  txerc;M_> 
an  authority  which  is  little  more  than  nominal.  The  Bntuh 
Shan  States  were  tributary  to  Burma  and  came  under  British 
control  at  the  timeof  the  annexation  of  Upper  Burma.  They  rank 
as  British  territory,  not  as  native  States.  By  section  11  of  the 
Bunna  Lawa Act  rSqS,  the  dvfl,  qimfaal  and  revenue  adminirtiaF 
tion  of  eadi  state  Is  vested  in  the  chief,  subject  to  the  lestflctian 
specified  in  the  sar.ad  or  order  of  .appointment  granted  to  him. 
Under  the  same  section  the  law  to  be  administered  is  the 
customary  law  of  t  j^h  .tjtc  so  far  as  it  is  in  accordance  with 
justice,  and  not  op(K)scd  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  in  British  India. 

PhysUal  Features. — The  shape  of  the  Shan  States  is  roughly  that 
of  a  trian>:le,  \uih  its  Imm-  on  the  plains  of  Ilurma  and  its  apei  on 
the  Mekun^;  ri\er.  '1  hi  S.'jdn  ]il  iteau  is  properly  only  the  c  .ur'-'. 
iK-twiT-n  the  Sdwtt  n  ami  lrr;i».iiidy  rivers,  t>n  the  W.  i:  i<.  .ihru;  'Jy 
marked  by  the  loni^;  line  of  hills,  which  bc^in  a!>jut  Bhanio 
run  S.  till  thev  sink  into  the  plains  of  Lowx'r  Burma.  On  tbc  ii~ 
it  is  no  leas  sharply  defined  by  the  deep  aad  narrow  rift  ef  the 
Safween.  The  avenge  height  of  the  plateau  is  between  sooe  aad 
3000  ft.,  but  it  b  teamed  and  ribbed  by  mountain  range*,  which 
split  up  and  nm  into  orK  another.  On  the  N.  the  Shan  State*  an 
barml  acr<is,s  by  the  F  and  W.  ranges  which  follow  the  line  of  tfce 
N'arntu.  The  hi:>;i'  mass  of  Loi  Linp.  <>K»j  ft.,  projects  S.  from  thi*.. 
and  frum  1  ilher  side  of  it  and  to  the  S.  extend*  the  witic  plain  which 
extend!!  down  to  Monu  Nai.  The  hi^jhest  f^'alcs  arc  in  the  N.  and  the 
S.  Loi  Ling  is  tbc  highest  point  W.  of  the  Salwxcn.  and  in  KoL»iig 
and  other  paru  ef  n.  Haanid  then  are  many  pcahs  above  7000  ft. 
The  majority  of  tlie  hitermediate  paraHal  tanges  have  an  averacc 
of  between  4000  and  5000  ft.  «4th  peaks  riling  to  o\-er  6000.  The 
country  beyond  the  &lween  b  a  nuus  of  broken  hills,  rangiag  in 
the  S.  towards  the  Menam  from  2OO0  to  3000  ft.,  while  in  the  N. 
tiiw  ir  is  [(]'_  \\  1  st.ites  they  awrace  from  5000  to  7000.  Se^Tfal 
peak*  rise  to  ttooo  ft.  such  aa  Loi  Maw  (8i03>.  The  climate  < 
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coorfdctiibljr*  PpSM  Pccmfctf  to  Mutft  ft  ti  cool  cwBvywbcfCi  ttid 

lo'  of  frost  nrr  ti;;icricnc«l  on  the  open  down*.  The  hot  MMon 
temperature  in  !•<>  to  90°,  riMng  to  icx>*  in  the  Salween  valley. 
The  rains  Kvin  .ilout  the  cnH  of  April,  but  arc  not  continual  till 
AuffUst,  which  is  usually  the  wctlc*t  moMth.    Tlicy  last  until  the 

cikT  of  October  or  bcipaaing  of  November.  The  annual  rainfall 
varies  from  60  iOi  in  tk»  nawkr  wlli|s  to  UR»  «■  tk»  Mii>cr 

inouniainf. 

Rate  and  laacwicr.— AoooviiRf  to  Af  C«MUaof  IQOt  there  were 
787,0^7  Skin*  (acc  above)  la  Banna.  Tae  Thai  or  Tai,  aa  they  call 
themselves,  were  fimt  knowti  to  the  Burmese  a»  Tnxmm  or  Tarct*. 
The  origin.il  home  of  the  Thai  race  was  S.W.  China,  or  rather  that 
was  the  rnjion  where  they  attained  to  a  marked  wparatc  devilup- 
mcnt  asa  [jcoplc.  It  is  prolaMc  that  ilnir  first  tettietnent  in  Uurin  i 
pro[x-r  w.is  in  the  Shwcli  valley,  and  that  from  this  e<  n'.rr  tlity 
radiated  at  a  rijniparativcly  recent  date  N.,  W.  and  S.K.  thrmr^h 
Upper  Burma  into  Assam.  It  U  tUDpoaed  that  the  Th.ti  rare  boasts 
of^ reprcaentalivea  acrow  the  Whole  H«aMl  of  lMi(^China,  from  the 
Brahmaputra  as  far  a*  the  gutfa  of  Shtm  and  Tongktng;  that  it 
numbers  among  its  member*  not  only  the  Shan»  prooer,  the  Laos 
and  the  Siamese,  but  also  the  Muons*  of  French  Inoo-China,  the 
Halcas  of  S.  China,  ami  the  Li,  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  the 
far  Eastern  i^land  of  Hainan  in  the  China  was.  liut  no  1  xh  instivc 
surv'cy  of  the  Th.ii  h.is  m  *  Ixi  n  Arromfi!i^h<-(l.  Fnr  the  j  iiri-  iw-s  of 
Burma  thev  may  U-  disi  Inl  iiit.i  the  N.W  ,  iIp:  S  V.  ,  the  1-;.  .iti'l  the 
S.  Slians.  The  Siamese  and  the  Laos  am  the  principal  representative* 
of  the  S.  division.  Siamcae  are  found  to  cooaklerable  nuipbcfa  in 
the  districts  of  Amherst,  Tavoy  and  Meipd  In  tha  T«naaMrim 
diviiion.  1  he  total  at  the  time  of  the  Census  of  looi  was  31,800, 
wllife  that  ol  the  Laos  was  1047.  The  country  of  tne  E.  Shana  lie* 
between  the  Rangoon-Mandalay  railway  and  the  Mekong,  ami  is 
bounded  roughly  on  the  N.  and  S.  by  thi-  j:nd  and  aoth  |jara!l<  N 
of  latitude.  It  includes  the  S.  Shan  States,  and  comprtw  s  the 
country  of  the  Lu  anil  the  HkQn  of  the  statei  of  KCn);tun|{  anti 
KcnghunK.  Lin^juiMically  the  connexion  between  the  latter  two 
race«  andthe  Laos  is  very  close,  but  apparently  the  racial  affinity 
is  not  sufiftciently  near  to  justify  the  cussification  of  the  HkOn  and 
the  Lu  with  the  &  ThaL  The  N.W.  Shan  region  is  the  area  cx- 
tcading  from  Bhanw  to  Aeeam  betwttin  the  syd  and  28th  parallels 
of  latitude.  It  corresponds  more  or  less  with  thov-  portions  of 
Katha,  Myitkyina,  Bhamo  and  Upper  C  hindwin  districts  whic  h  at 
one  time  or  other  during  the  palmy  days  of  the  Shan  dominim 
acknowledjted  the  suzerainty  of  the  Siwljwa  of  Mo>;  «ung.  I  lie 
ti.E.  Shai;«  arc  the  Uhincse-Slians  who  arc  found  where  Upper 
BurTita  .uii!  the  N.  Shan  states  border  on  China. 

The  Thai  language  may  be  divided  into  two  sub-ffroups,  the  N. 
and  tha  &  The  S.  induoea  Siamese,  Lao,  LO  ami  HkUn;  the  N., 
the  thrae  forms  of  Shan,  namdy,  N.  Burmej<--Shan,  S.-Burniese 
Shan  and  Chinese-Shan  with  Hkamti  and  Ahom.  The  vernacular  of 
the  people  who  ape  direetl/  known  in  Burma  as  Shan  Is  S.  Burmese- 
Shan.  Thi*  lanciiape  is  isr.latinf;  and  [w'K mnie.  It  powesses  live 
fortes,  a  ni.i^ti-ry  of  whith  i'  a  ii  ■•  '•:<  '.  «  il  llio  lan^;uai;e  is  to  be 
properly  learnt.  It  is  exiiaii  ii\rly  descrilied  in  the  works  of  Or 
Cushing.  The  Slians  are  a  pe^ireful  race,  fond  of  ttrarling.  During 
the  past  decade  the  trade  with  Burma  has  increased  vcty  largely, 
and  with  the  constmethm  of  the  nilwsjr  to  Lashio  a  still  further 
increase  may  be  expected  in  the  N.  alatca.  Theeultivation  of  wheat 
and  potatoes  in  the  S.  states  promise  them  wealth  also  when  a 
nil  way  furnishes  them  means  of  getting  the  produce  out  of  the 
country.  Since  the  jK'acc  of  tne  Shan  State*  has  Ijcen  practi- 
cally undisturbed. 

See  Ncy  Lli  [ntmUidnry  Skrlch  of  the  llisl'yry  t\f  Shf  Slians  in 
Vpp*r  lUirm  .h  it'l  l  H'lj!  Yun-naH  KTalcutta,  |.''7'il;  t  u.hlng.  ^han 
Dulionary  (lntro<liicti on);  Bock,  Templet  and  EU(>hanU;  Sir  A. 
Phayre,  Uhlory  of  Burmah;  A.  R.  Colquhoun,  AengI  Cktysl 

i London,  i8«t).  and  Amoniit  the  Skant  (1885);  Diguet,  EhdrirUi 
jnfue  Thai  (I'aris.  tS-Zj).  (J.  C.  Sc.) 

SHAH-TUNO  ("  E.TSt  ofthcMount.uni  '}.a  maritime  province 
of  China,  l>oundc<l  N.  by  the  province  n{  Cliib-li  and  the  (lulf 
ol  Chih-li,  E.  by  the  Yellow  Sea,  S.  by  Kiang  &u  and  the  Yellow 
Sea  and  \V.  by  GliML  Area  about  56,000  sq.  m.,  population 
(cstinatcd)  37,500^000.  It  ia  the  most  deittcly  inhabited  Mrt 
of  CUn,  and  itcdebntcd  as  the  nitlvepravinee  botliot  Con- 
fodoi  and  Mcndos.  It  is  divided  into  ten  prefectures,  with  as 
many  prefect ural  cities,  of  which  Chi-nan  Fu  {q.v.),  the  provincial 
capital,  is  the  chief. 

The  phy»i<-al  features  of  the  province  arc  very  plainly  marked. 
The  centre  ;ind  ca>tern  are  occupied  by  mountain  ranges  running 
N.E.  and  S.VV.,  between  which  Ik  fertile  valle>-s.  while  the  north- 
wcatcm,  rottthera  and  wcetero  portions  form  p.-irt  of  the  great 
deltaic  plain  of  the  north  of  China.  The  mountainous  region  pro- 
jects seaward  beyond  the  norm.-jl  coast  line  forming  a  large  peninsula, 
the  shores  of  whkrh  are  deeply  indented  and  contain  some  goo<l 
harbours,  such  a»  that  of  Kiao-chow.  The  mo-t  conbidoniMc  range 
of  mountains  rvciipi.-^  the  centre-  of  ilir  (if  i\iiire.  the  hi^'he'it_ peak 
being  the  T'ai-shan  (5060  fL),  a  mouaiain  famous  in  Chinese  history 
far  man  than  4000  yeani  and  to  wWcik  hondicdi  «f  pilinaia 


•annaljr  fcaart.  The  Lao^han.  cait  of  Klao<hov,  ftfntea  the 

aoutb-eartem  coast  for  about  18  m.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Hwang-lto,  which  traverses  the  province  in  a  north-easterly  dircctioa 

to  the  sea,  there  arc  no  lanjc  ri\-crs  in  Shan-tung.  The  most  con- 
si  ltTjIile  arc  the  Wei.  vvhiLh  Il  iviH  into  the  (.ulf  of  Chih-li;  the 
I-ho,  uliicli  em[i;ii  v  into  a  lake  Is  in^;  east  of  the  (.nind  Canal;  and 
t!ir  Ta-wi-n.  whith  n-.<:-.at  the  s-uishL-rn  f'ot  "i  ilie  l-jham  Mountains 
and  terminates  m  the  Grand  Canal.  'Ihe  catul  traverses  the  pro- 
vinces S.  to  N.  east  of  tha  mouataia  fcoien.  TlKie  an  lewnl 
lakes,  notably  the  Tu-dian  Hu.  which  boroen  on.lhe  Grand  Cual 
in  the  couth-west.  The  fauna  inchidcs  wild  boars,  wolves,  foui^ 
tadgers,  partridges,  quails  and  snipe.  Cotton,  «ilk,  coal,  grain,  &c. 
an-  priKliM-etJ  in  the  fertile  tracts  in  the  ncightx/iirhood  of  the  lakes. 
Ni  t  I'i  irit;  a  |iK-ss  region,  the  mountains  are  unpr.  kIui  ti\ e,  am!  >it!d 
or.!y  I  ri-hv,  r.iK!  and  i;ra»s,  while  the  plain  to  the  north  is  im- 
prenn  iti-iJ  with  ^lit  tli.it  it  h  almost  valueless,  especially  tw-ar  the 
sea,  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  valleys  between  the  mountains 

and  the  |Ma  to  the  m»kmm  in,  heaevar.  ■■tifiiy  lieli  oad 
fertile. 

Thechlcf  wealth  of  Shan-tnneconsitts in  itsnlneidlitkepitefael 

of  which  iscoat.  Several coal-fidds are  worked;  the flMMtCOfleidmUe 

lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Lao-fu  river  in  the  centre  of  the  province. 
/Xnoiher  larve  fuhl  lii  son  the  plain  a  liitle  to  the  Miuth  of  l-ehow  h'u 
in  the  .viuth.  A  third  field  is  in  the  chstrift  of  \\'ti  Hien  to  the 
north;  and  a  fourth  in  the  nei^;hbourhoo<l  of  1-llien  in  the  south- 
west. Iron  ore,  ironstone,  gold,  galena,  lead  and  copper  are  also 
found  in  coosideiable  quantitic*  in  many  district*. 

Agricultural  product*  are  wheat,  millet,  Indian  com.  pulse, 
arrowroot  and  many  varieties  of  fruits  and  Vlfetablcs.  Rkc  is 
grown  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  province.  Among  trees,  stunted 
pines,  dwarf  oaks,  pophwi,  willowsand  thccypress  arr  fairly  plentiful. 
The  c.i.stor-oi|  plant  is  common,  and  the  wax  tree  grows  plentifully 
in  the  nei(;hliourhocxl  of  Lai->-ang  in  the  cast,  giving  riw  to  a  cen- 
siderable  trade  in  the  wax  pn-duotd  by  the  wax  insects.  Unlike 
those  of  their  kind  in  Szc  Ch'ucn,  the  wax  insects  of  Shan-tung  breed 
and  become  productive  Ih  the  same  districts.  They  are  placed  upoa 
the  trees  in  the  sptinv,  and  at  the  close  of  the  sununer  they  votd  a 
peculiar  substance  whkrh  when  mdted  forms  wax.  In  tiie  antnma 
they  arc  taken  off  the  trees,  and  are  preserved  within  doora  until 
the  following  spring.  Sericulture  is  an  important  industry.  The 
worms  are  fed  in  the  west  on  mulberry  leaves,  in  the  east  on  those 
of  the  dwarf  oak,  the  material  made  from  the  silk  prodi»ced  from 
the  oak-fed  worms  being  known  as  pongee  or  Chifu  .>.iik.  The  worm 
itself,  after  the  cocoon  oaa  been  used,  is  eaten  and  is  esteemed  a 
deUBBcy. 

Besides  CM-nin  Fo,  the  proviadal  capital,  other  inland 
cities  arc  Tsao-Chow  Fu  (pop.  150,000)  on  the  Grand  Canal 

(an  industrial  centre)  and  Wci-hsien  (100,000),  a  commercial 
centre.  The  ports  of  Shan-lung  include  Chifu,  Wci-hai-wci  and 
Kiao-chow  (Tsing-tao),  all  separately  notind. 

As  part  of  compensation  for  the  murder  of  two  Ccrmaa 
missionaries  in  1897  in  this  province — Protestant  nxiaeioo  wock 
in  Shaa-tunc  dates  from  i860— the  CcniMtiia  took  ppucirifin  eo 
leateoftlieportof  KIao-dKnr,3een.N.of  Sben^bal,*  s6to«iiP 
run  by  steamer,  with  which  were  associated  inany  railway  and 
mining  rights  in  the  district.  In  fulfilment  of  these  rights  a 
railway  ha.-.  Hctn  constructed  connecting  Kiao-chow  with  Chinan- 
(u,  the  c.Tpltal;  there  it  connects  with  another  railway  cros$ing 
Ihc  province  north  to  south  and  forming  part  of  the  Tientsin 
and  Chin-ki.-ing  line.  In  consequence  of  this  acquisition  of 
territory  by  (icrmany  andtbesabeiequent  seizure  of  I^ort  Arthur 
by  Riiaaia,  Gccat  Britain  nocepted  the  teate  of  Wci<bai>iici  OB 
the  same  terms.  The  oonvcntion  uwifirming  thk  tmagmat 
wassigncdon  tlif  i  t  of  July  j8^.  It  w.i»in  Shang-tungtSot  tlw 
Boxer  movement  was  first  turned  against  foreigners  (see  Ctnutf 
§  History). 

Sec  M.  BroomhatI,  The  Chinese  Empire  fT.ondon,  1907),  pp, 
106:  L,  Richard,  Comprr km f:f>-  Geotrcphy  pf  ihi-  ChineM  Omfim 
(Shanghai,  Ijyolf),  ppw  79-^,  and  authorities  there  cited. 

SHAPniA,     W.  (<-.  1 830- 1 884),  PolWi  Tender  of  ipviioai 

antiquities,  was  of  Jewish  birth,  but  appears  to  have  beoone  ft 
Chrijtiancarly  inlifc.  llcopcncdashop  for  the  sale  of  antiquities 
in  Palestine,  .tnd  after  the  discovery  of  the  Mo.iliitc  Stone  in  1872 
was  successful  in  selling  to  the  Prussian  government  for  jo,ooo 
thaler  a  number  of  alleged  pieces  ol  Moabitc  pottery.  These 
were  shown  by  Clcnnoot-Gsimeatt  and  othcn  (cf.  K»utzsch 
and  A.  Sorin.  AdilluU  ier  maMHadiem  Mammtr,  1876) 
to  be  forgeries  produced  by  Sbapira's  client  Sclim  al-Kaii. 
Undeterred  by  tbb  opoBure,  Shapira  continued  to  do  a  eoB* 
sidetabk  trade  eqiedally  in  Hebivw  MSS.  fram  Ycbcd»  bat 
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ultimatdy  ruined  himself  by  a  fraud  pcrpetnted  npoa  tba 
Biitiab  MttMttm.  la  iSS^beofiered.  forUiepiiGe,itisiaid,of 
fiiOooioook  •  Bumber  of  leatbta  itr^  coati^adBf  ipetcbti  at 
MoMtvuyiagiBinuiypartkiilafsfiom,  thou^  liinilar  in  matter 
to,  thoM  in  Deuteronomy,  and  written  in  archaic  Hebrew 

characters.  He  iiri  lrriflr'ti  that  \.c  h.-.d  tilil  a;r... d  them  from 
a  Bedouin  wlio  had  discovered  Ihtra  in  a  .Mo.'.ljhe  c;ivc.  The 
fr.i>;incn[i  were  submitted  to  C.  D.  GinhburR,  who  pjbhilud 
Iraiulalions  in  Tlu  Times  of  Aug.  4,  17,  a 2,  1883.  The  French 
goveramcnt.however.scnt  over  Clermont-Ganneau  toinvesUgate, 
•ad,  though  the  Britiah  Muieum  authorities  declined  to  give  him 
peindMioa  to  ntako  •  conplete  study,  he  satisfied  Umself  from 
•  Um  Mdn  which  were  publidy  exhibited  that  the  whole  coUec- 
lloanost Vea forf;ery  ( Tke  Times,  Aug.  i  $).  This  view  was  con- 
firmed by  Gitisburg's  report  to  ihc  Museum.  Shnpira,  who  was 
never  iihown  to  have  been  the  actual  forger,  committed  suicide 
in  Rotterdam  on  the  nth  of  March  1S34. 

For  the  fragment!  Kre  Outhe.  Frwienta  rimer  LidtrhamdKhriH 
(Leipzii;.  1KN4I:  M-p  also  ClefBOOt-CiUHHa,  Ltt  tMuitM  UKkio- 
kpgties  (Pahs,  iHHi),  tit.,  iv. 

nUVtm  (PkUavl,  SUkpukn,  -mm  «f  Ike  kbit";  Gtcek 
Safom,  eOBmonly  Sapor),  the  name  of  three  Saaaaniao  kings, 
t.  Sdiavu  I.  (a.d.  I4I-J7  j),  son  of  Ardashir  I.   The  Persian 

Ic  Rcnd  which  makes  him  the  son  of  an  Arsacid  prir.ccs'i  is  not 
hislorital.  Ardashir  I.  had  towards  the  end  of  his  rtitjii  renewed 
the  war  against  Rome;  Shapur  conquered  the  Mesopotamia:) 
fortresses  Nisibis  and  Carrhae  and  advanced  into  Syria;  but  he 
was  driven  buck  by  C.  Furius  Timcsithcus,'  father-in-law  of  the 
yaanf  emperor,  Gordianus  III.,  and  beaten  at  Rcsacna  {243). 
Shoitty  afterwards  Timesitbeoi  died,  and  Gordbnnt  (^.f .)  was 
mafdned  by  Philip  the  Arabian,  who  concluded  an  ignominious 
peace  with  the  Pemans  (244).  When  the  invasion  of  the  Goths 
and  the  continuous  elevation  of  new  emperors  after  the  death  of 
Dccius  {2y!)  brought  the  Roman  empire  to  utter  dissolution, 
Sliapur  resumed  his  attacks.  He  conquered  Armenia,  invaded 
Syria,  and  plundered  Antioch.  At  last  the  emperor  Valcrianus 
marched  against  him,  but  suffered  near  Edessa  the  fate  of  Crassus 
(360).  Shapur  advanced  into  Asia  Miaw.  but  was  beaten  by 
Bsllista;  and  now  Odaenatbus  (Odataath),  priaoe  «f  Motyra, 
foie  in  hit  rear,  defeated  the  Per^an  army,  rcconqocnd  Canbae 
and  Nisibis,  captured  the  royal  harem,  and  twice  Invested 
Clcsiphon  (263-265).  Shapur  was  unable  to  resume  the  oflcnsive; 
he  even  lost  Armenia  again.  But  according  to  Persian  ant! 
Arabic  traditions,  which  appear  to  be  trustworthy,  he  conqui-nd 
the  great  fortre^.s  of  Ilatra  in  the  Mcsopotamian  desert;  and  the 
great  glory  of  his  reign  was  that  a  Roman  emperor  was  by  him 
kq>t  pfisfliner  to  the  day  of  hi*  death.  In  the  vallqf  of  iMaUkr 
(near  Penepolis),  nodcr  the  tomba  ol  the  Achaqaerida  at 
Makshi  Rustam,  Shapur  is  represented  on  horseback,  in  theioyd 
armour,  with  the  crown  on  his  head;  before  him  kneels  Valerian, 
ill  Rf):nnn  dress,  a^Vin^  f>ir  pr.irc.  The  s.imc  scene  is  represented 
ou  the  rocks  ne.xr  the  niiiu  of  the  towns  Darabjird  and  Shapur 
in  Terhis.  Sh.i|nir  K!t  other  reliefs  and  rock  inscriptions; 
one,  at  Xakshi-Rajab  near  I'erscpolis,  is  accompanied  by  a 
Greek  translation;  here  he  calls  himself  "  the  Maadayasnian 
(wonhipper  of  Abniamaada),  the  god  Sapoees,  kin(  of  kings 
of  the  Afyaas  (Ltaalaas)  and  nen-Atyano,  of  divine  descent, 
son  of  the  Mazdayasnian,  the  ^  Artaxarcs,  king  of  kings  of  the 
Aryans,  grandson  of  the  god  king  Papak."  Another  long  in- 
scription at  Ilajjiabad  (litakhr)  mentioOBtheldll^CIVloitS in 
aichcry  in  the  presence  of  his  nobles. 

From  his  titles  we  learn  that  Shapur  I.  claimc  1  the  sovereignty 
over  the  whole  earth,  akhough  in  reality  his  domain  extended 

•  Timrsilhcus  Is  the  Krnrnlly  arrrptrtl  v.iri.uit  for  the  Mi^ithrin 
("  God-llatcr  ")  of   Capitolinu-i;   /  i.    16.    17,  jin-ferretl 

Timcsicka.   In  a  paper  read  U.-rorc  a  nicciins  of  the  Briti»h  S.-hooi 
of  Aichaeolagy  at  Reae  on  ' 
Yoanca  cndcavmred  to  ih 
temmemoratcd  by  a  bust  in  the  5?ala 


raeS.  Mr  A.  S. 
b  the  general 


Tfaiciitbras  .   „  

-  lie  G>tomt>e  of  the  Capiioiine 
JMusrum,  and  bv  the  great  Mrrophagns  in  the  Mu*eo  dclle  Terme, 
rrprrir  ntinK  a  faottlc  betuwen  Romans  and  t?nrlmriaBtb   On  the 
fori.  h<  kI  in  each  cass  is  a 
^nifacancfc 


Uttk  farther  than  that  ol  Aalashir  I.  Sh^mr  built  the  gNit 
town  GoMlav-ShuHir  near  the  old  AchaemeniaA  capital  San, 
and  lacrcasedthe  fectilityof  tUsrich  district  by  abarraffethiea^ 
the  Kanin  river  near  Shushter,  which  was  built  by  the  Romaa 
prisoners  and  is  still  called  Band-i-Kaisar,  "  the  mole  of  the 
("I'.is.ir."  Under  his  reign  the  prophet  Mani,  the  founder  of 
Manichacism  (^.r.)  began  his  preathitig  iti  I'crsa,  and  the  king 
himself  seems  to  have  favoured  bis  ideas. 

For  the  monuments  ami  inscriptions  cf.  Sir  R.  Ker  Pr  rirr,  Trattls; 
Flandin  and  Co«te,  lV>xi£«  m  Pent;  Stolie.  PerUi^c!:-.  Thomas. 
Journal  R,  Asial.  Sec.,  new  teries,  iii.,  i860;  We^l  in  Grundrw 
dcr  iramitchen  Pkilolo[ie,  it.  76  f.;  Dittenberver,  Onenttt  Crttti 
tMcr.  L,  No.  434.  A  gem  with. the  portrait  01  the  king  ia  in  tke 
of  Gotlia,  cf.>efti^  ZeitKk.  d.  diaticAca  mmtad.  Gtt. 


J.  SiiAPCB  II.  (310-370).  \\'hen  King  Tlormizd  n.  (301-310) 
died,  the  Persian  magnates  killed  hi.  thJot  son,  bUndcd  the 
second,  and  imprisoned  the  third  iHurir.L.-  i,  who  afteruanis 
escaped  to  the  Koman^);  the  throne  was  reserved  for  the  ua- 
born  child  of  one  of  the  wives  of  llormixd.  Tbis  ddd,  I 
Shapur,  was  therefore  bom  king*  the  _ 
ducted  by  his  oMither  and  the  mapwleai  .  Bat  when  Shaper 
came  of  age,  he  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  mooarchs  of 
the  dynasty.  Under  his  reign  the  collection  of  the  At<sla  was 
com[>letef1,  heresy  .ind  apoitasy  punished,  and  the  Christians 
pcrserutid.  This  w.is  the  natural  oriental  reaction  against  the 
transformation  of  the  Roman  empire  into  a  Christian  empire  by 
Constantine.  In  337,  just  before  the  death  of  Constaotiae, 
Shapur  broke  the  peace  concluded  in  397  between  Natacs  and 
Diocletian,  wblcb  bad  been  observed  for  foitjr  yaaoi  aad  a 
war  of  twenty^  yean  (ssT-J^s)  bifln.  Staporatteovtel 
with  varying  success  to  conquer  the  gnat  tortiessts  of  Roiaaa 
Mesopotamia,  Singara,  Nisibu  (which  he  invested  three  times 
in  vain),  Amida  (Di.irh.  kr).  The  rn  pcror  Constantius  II. 
was  always  beaten  in  the  tield.  Ncvrrthcles-s  Shapur  ir.idc 
scarcely  any  progress;  the  military  power  of  his  kir.cJom  was 
not  suflicicnt  for  a  lasting  occupation  of  the  conquered  districts. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  attadied  in  the  £.  by  nomad  tribes, 
among  whom  the  Chiooites  an  named.  After  a  prolonged 
struggle  thcgr  mie  forced  to  conclude  a  peace,  aad  tlMir  Itiaifc 
Gnimbates,  acconqparied  Stopur  la  the  war  against  the  Romaaa. 
Shapur  now  conquered  AmIda  after  a  ^ege  of  seventy-three  days 
(3 59), and  took  Sinp.u:i  .-imi  sorie  uUu  r  fort ressesin  the  m  \  '  )eif. 
In  363  theemiHTor  J  uhaii,  .it  tile  head  of  a  sirongarmy,  ai1i..irucd 
to  Ctesiphon,  but  was  killed.  His  successor  Jovian  was  defeated 
and  made  an  ignominious  peace,  by  which  the  districts  on  the 
Tigris  and  Nisibis  were  ceded  to  the  Persians,  and  the  Romaaa 
pfomisedloialeriefeaomoceinArmenia.  In  the  rack-sculptors 
near  the  town  Sbapor  in  Penis  (Stob»,  Perrtptlis,  pL  141)  the 
great  taccest  is  represented;  under  the  hoofs  of  the  king's  hotK 
lies  tlie  body  of  an  enemy,  probably  Julian,  and  a  suppliant 
Roman,  the  emperor  Jovian,  asks  for  peace. 

Shapur  now  invaded  Armenia,  look  king  Ars-accs  111.  (of  the 
Arsacid  r.ne),  the  faithful  ally  of  the  Romans,  prii.c>nir  by 
treachery  and  forced  him  to  commit  suicide.  He  then  attempted 
to  introduce  Zoroa&trian  orthodoxy  into  Armenia.  But  the 
Armenian  nobles  resisted  him  successfully,  secretly  mppoctcd 
by  the  Romans,  who  sent  King  Pap,  the  son  of  Aisacca  QL  iato 
Armenia.  The  war  with  Rome  threatened  to  break  out  again; 
but  Valens  sacrificed  Pap  and  caused  his  assassination  in  Tarsus, 
where  lie  had  taken  refuge  (374).  Shajiur  h.id  conducted  great 
hosts  of  captives  from  the  Roman  terntorN  into  his  dominions, 
most  of  whom  were  Settled  in  Susiana.  litre  he  rebuilt  SunI, 
after  having  killed  her  rebellious  inhabitants,  and  founded  some 
other  towns.  He  was  successful  in  the  cast,  and  the  great  town 
Ntshapur  in  Khorasan  (E.  Parthia)  was  founded  by  liim. 

3.  Saarat  IlL  (383-388),  son  of  Shapur  II.,  elevated  lothe 
throne  by  the  magnates  against  his  uncle,  Ardashir  11.,  and 
killed  by  them  after  a  reign  of  five  years.  He  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Thetxlosius  the  Great.  (to.  .M  ) 

SHARE  (O.  Eng.  scctiru,  chieily  in  compounds,  e.g.  laHd-uesru. 
a  share  of  land,  from  stemn  to  cut;  cf.  "  shear"  ).  something  cut 
ofl,  a  portion,  a  de&nite  pan  of  anythin(  distributed  aaseac  a 
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number  of  persons.  The  won!  i'^  particulirly  applied  to  the  fixed 
and  equal  amounts  into  whith  ihc  cajiiuU  u!  a  limited  company  is 
divided  (sec  Stocks  anu  Siiakj  s;  CuvrASv;  and  Debentures). 
From  the  same  O.  Lng.  verb  sceran  is  derived  "  share  "  (0.  Eng. 
ic(af),  the  cutting  blade  ol  a  plough  {q.v.). 

IBARIa  an  impoitant  river  of  North-Centnl  Africa,  canry-ing 
tlK  ditiaagft  of  a  Ivge  area  into  Lake  Chad  .?.)•  Its  head- 
MietiBS  riae  on  the  watersheds  between  tba  Lake  Chad  batiD  aod 
tbow  of  tbe  Nile  and  Congo.  The  principal  bcadstream,  known 
variously  as  the  Wahnic-,  \\'.\,  \V;i:n  or  Worn,  risrs,  in  abovit 
6'  30'  N.,  15°  JEL,  in  mountainous  country  torming  the  divide 
|jcf.srrn  the  Oiadqnteniaodtlwbaiinof  dMSaacaaffliMttoi 

the  Congo. 

The  Warn  flows  ca<;t  .mc!  ti  cn  north  and  in  .I'mut  7"  jo'  N., 
18°  20'  E.  is  joined  liy  tin-  I-.it.i,  a  considerable  mti  im  ri,inf;  cast 
of  the  Warn.  The  vipix  r  course  of  the  Warn  li  rmi  h  u^  .Tluh  li  by 
rapid*,  but  from  a  little  aljove  the  Faf»  cuntlueiuc  it  becomes 
navigable.  Below  the  confluence  the  river,  now  known  aa  tJie  Babr 
San.  receive*  three  tributaries  from  tbe  west.  In  aboiit  y'-ao*  N., 
tl*  E..  it  is  joined  by  the  Bamingi,  which  is  focraed  by  the  jhinctian 
of  the  eastern  hcadstraama  of  the  Shari.  The  Bandngl,  Mfdre  the 
eitploration  of  the  Warn,  was  thought  to  be  ihc  true  uoper  course 
ol  the  Shari.  One  of  its  liranchcs,  the  K  .ki  ru.  ri«es  in  acjout  7"  N., 
Jl'  15'  E.  Sonic  90  m.  from  source  ihr  Slmiiiv^i  lx,-comes  navig- 
able, bcin^  13  ft.  deep  ami  t'...)',> m;.;  v.ith  a  xi:,llr  curror.f.  In 
8*  43'  N.  It  receives  on  the  west  bank  the  Gribintji,  a  river  rising  in 
about  6*  a&  N.  It  is  narrow  and  tortuous  with  rocky  banks  aod 
often  broken  by  rapids,  but  navigable  at  high  «-ater  to  7*  N.  ,  It 
flows  in  great  part  through  a  forcst-clad  oountry.   A  lew  miles 


above  its  confluence  with  the  Bahr  Sara  the  Bandngi  receives  on 
the  right  hand  another  large  river,  the  BanRoran,  which  ri^es  in 
about  7*  4S'  N.  and  23'  E.,  in  a  range  of  hills  *hith  seixiMtc*  the 
cnuntnes  ot  Dar  Runga  and  Dar  Baada.  and,  like  the  Oaminci, 
jlows  thraggh  open  or  biiib«D«md  phuaa  with  inlatad  fnam 

Selow  the  junction  of  the  Bahr  Sara  and  the  Bamingi  the  Shari, 
aa  it  now  called,  becomes  a  Urge  river,  reaching,  in  places,  a  width 
•I  over  4  m.  in  the  rains;  while  its  valley,  bordered  by  elevated 
traeclad  banks,  contains  many  temporary  lakes  and  Ixick-watcrs. 
tta  waters  abound  with  hipjxiiwit.imi  and  cTfx-o*ll!e^.  and  the  country 
on  either  s.idc  with  Ramr  of  all  kird--.  In  v"  46'  N,  it  receive*  tlie 
Bakare  or  .\wauk  (Annk;  fr  i;n  the  eiM.  kn.iwn  in  its  up^r  course 
as  the  Aukadebl*.  Th;^.  Ukc  tlic  H.ihr  cs  S-iLim-it.  which  rr.ti  r^* 
the  Shari  in  lo"  2'  N..  traverse*  a  wide  extent  of  arid  country  in 
southern  Wadai.  an:l  brings  no  large  amount  of  water  to  tba  Soari. 
In  10°  13'  a  (liveri^crtt  branch,  the  Ergig.  leaves  tbe  main  stream, 
oi^y  to  icjoia  it  b  1 1  °  ;v>'. 

In  II*  isf  N.  and  15  E.  the  Shan  receivfi  on  the  west  bank  its 
largest  tributarj',  the  Logone,  the  urniCT  branches  of  which  riw; 
far  to  the  south  l)ctwccn  6"  and  7*  .N.  The  principal  he  nUtn  .m.s  are 
the  Pende  and  the  Mamlxre.  The  Pende  risrs  sf^mir  3  >  m.  N.  by  L. 
of  the  source  of  the  Warn.  It  flows  northwards  thr.ju>;h  a  fcnilc 
valley  and  in  9*  35'  N.  and  16°  E.  is  joined  by  tl^  Mambcre,  which 
rises  in  the  hills  of  Adamawa  and  flows  in  a  cousH  fOUlMjr  yanlW  I 
to  the  Pende.  Below  the  junction  of  tbe  Pende  and  ManiMre  the 
Logone  is  a  broad  and  deep  river.  Its  system  is  connected  with 
that  of  the  I3enue  (see  Nicer)  by  the  Tuburi  Swamp,  which  sends 
northward  a  channel  jolnins:  the  Losone  in  about  10'  y>'  N.  Ui-low 
the  Logorvc  confluence  the  Shari,  h<  re  a  noljlc  Ntre.Tm,  mon  splits  up 
into  v.iri  lus  arms,  fornun>;  an  alluvial  <li  l!a,  nof>dcd  at  hij:h  water, 
ix  f  jre  rr.tcring  Lake  Cliac).  From  the  r-<j'jrcc  of  the  W'.im  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  is  a  distance,  following  the  windings  of  the 
atream,  of  fully  1^  m. 

The  yi«t«M!ia  oi  the  Shari  was  made  known  by  Oudncy, 
Denbaa  and  Clappcfton,  tbe  first  Eampeaitt  to  reach  Lake 
Chad  (iSij).  In  1853  Hdnrich  Barth  spent  aone  time  ia  the 
region  of  tbe  lower  Shari  and  Logone,  and  in  1873-1873  Gustav 

Nachtt^il  studied  their  hy<!roRrapliical  sy:tem  and  explored 
the  GriliinKi,  which  he  called  the  liahr  cl  Ardlie.  It  was  nut, 
however,  until  the  partition  of  the  Chad  basin  between  Great 
Britain,  France  and  G>  rm  -ny  (iSSs-1890)  that  the  systematic 
CR^Otation  of  the  Sha  ri  r .  i  i  t  afllucnla  was  undertaken.  The 
■Mft  pnomiaent  explorers  have  been  Frenchmen.  In  iSg6 
fimilc  Gentll  readied  the  Bamingi  and  in  a  amall  steamer  passed 
down  the  river  to  its  mouth.  The  existence  o(  tlae  Bahr  Sara 
had  been  made  known  by  C.  Maistre  in  1893,  and  In  1894  F.  J. 
Clor.cl  diKOVcred  the  Warn.  In  u/x)  A.  Bernard  demonstrated 
the  identity  of  these  two  streams.  In  ickj;  an  cxiieilition  under 
Captain  E.  Lcnf.mt  followed  llic  \V;ir:vr!ahr  Sara  from  its 
aouice  to  tbe  confluence  with  the  Bamingi  and  showed  it  to  be 
tba  true  tvpcr  coniM  «f  the  Shad.  The  tans  opeditioa  ika 


discovered  the  Pende  tributar>'  of  the  LogaM;  Captain  Lenfaot 
had  previously  demonstrated  (i<>oj)  the  connexion  between  the 
Ucnue  and  Loj;onc.  1  ruin  the  mouth  of  the  Shari  in  Lake  Chad 
there  ii  a  current  towards  the  Bahr-cl-Ghazal  channel  at  tlie 
south  eastern  end  of  that  lake.  This  channel  has  been  nqipoaed 
to  be  a  dricd-up  affluent  of  the  lake  (sec  Chad).  Inveatigationibgr 
the  French  scientists  E.  F.  Gautier  and  R.  Chudean  led  Chadeaa 
to  theooadiiMatha4UieSbarididMtCBdliil4Jt«Cluuib^ 
by  way  of  tba  Blbr-el-Chaxal,  paated  bettveen  Tfbetti  and 

Knnr<li  and  endfidblsome  t,';  :.'  in  the  I.ihyan  desert.  That  the 
Shari  may  have  reached  the  Nile  is  an  hypothesis  not  abw^lutcly 
rejected.  (See  Misiions  au  .V.j/.  jr  tome  ii.  ( Paris,  1909), and I(V 
theories  as  to  the  Niger-Nile  connexion  see  NlCEK.) 

From  tbe  spot  where  it  is  intersected  by  10*  40^  N.  to  Lake 
Chad  the  Shari  forms  the  boundary  between  the  German  colony  of 
Cameroon  and  French  Congo.  The  best  route  from  tbe  Congo  to 
Lake  Chad  ia  via  tbe  Sanga  aOnent  ol  the  CoHfo  totbe  MBtioa  of 
Caraot,  aod  tbcnoa  acraw  the  watenbed  to  the  Pende. 

See  the  wofha  of  BafA.  Necbtlnt  and  adtar  ttawellenk  cspeciaUy 
Lenfant's  La  DtutmrU  its  graMte  fOancCi  da  ctntrt  dt  VAfriqae 
(Paris,  1909). 

SHARK,  a  Selachian  fish  (sec  SKLAatiANs),  belonging  to  the 
order  Plagiostomi,  suborder  Squaii. 

Sharks  are  almost  exclusively  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  but  some 
species  enter  tbe  mouths  of  large  rivers,  and  one  species  {Car' 
charias  ffuttftieiu)  occurs  frequently  high  up  in  the  laige  rivcis 
of  India.  C,  nkar^uensis  ol  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  and  the  Uo 
San  Juan  appean  to  bava  talccn  tip  ila  nwidfwce  pennaitently 
in  froih  water.  Sharica  ate  neat  ntuneraus  between  the  tropics, 
a  few  only  reaching  the  Arctic  circle;  it  is  not  known  how  far 
they  advance  S.  in  the  Antarctic  region.  Altogether  some 
hundred  and  fifty  difTercnl  spjccics  have  been  described. 

With  regard  to  their  habits  many  are  littoral  species,  the 
majority  pelagic,  and  a  few  arc  know  n  to  bclou;;  [o  ilie  dccp-aea 
fauna,  having  hitherto  been  obtained  down  to  a  depth  of  nearly 
1000  fathoms. 

UUoral  Sharks.— Ttit  littocal  fenu  an  «l  mail  me»  and 
genetaOy  known  aider  tbe  nana  of  " deg-fldiea,*'  *'hoandt," 
&C.  Some  pelagic  sliarks  of  larger  size  also  live  near  the  shore 
on  certain  parts  of  a  coast,  but  they  are  attracted  to  it  by  the 

abundance  of  food,  and  are  as  frequently  found  in  the  open  sea, 
which  is  their  birthplace;  iherefgre  we  shall  refer  to  them  when 
we  speak  of  the  pelagic  kin  l^. 

The  majority  of  the  littoral  species  live  on  the  bottom,  some- 
times  close  insbore,  and  feed  on  small  marine  animals  or  on  any 
animal  aubitaoce.  The  foUowing  are  deierving  of  qwdal  notice. 

Tbe  tape  ((Aifaiit)  ia  cannon  on  the  eoaeta  not  oaty  of  Ea^aad, 
Ireland  and  of  S.  Europe,  but  also  of  S.  Africa*  California, 
Tasmania  and  New  Zealand.  Its  teeth  are 
equal  in  both  jaws,  of  rather  fmall  size,  flat, 
triangular,  with  the  point  directed  towards  the 
one  side,  aiid  with  a  notch  and  denticulations 
on  the  shorter  side  (fig.  i).  It  is  of  a  uniform 
slaty-grey  colour,  and  attains  to  a  length  of  6  ft. 
The  female  bringi  fottb  iona  tUirly  Uving 
young  at  one  blitb  in  May.  Rbcmmcatiwdde- 
aome  at  tlmea  to  fishemett  1^  taking  their 
bait  and  driving  away  other  Ihih  they  desire 
to  catch.  The  t'ns  of  C.  zvrp!-r:is  of  Ihc 
Californian  coast  arc  much  esteemed  for  cvili- 
nary  purposes  by  the  Chinese. 

The  bounds  proper  (Mustdus)  posscssa  very  dificrcnt  dentition, 
the  teetb  being  email,  obtuse, 
numeroua,  arranged  in  aeveral  rows 
like  pavement  (6g.  »).  Five  or  six 
species  are  known  from  the  ibores  of 
t  he  various  temperate  and  kubtropical 
seas,  one  (.1/.  vulgaris)  lM:inp  coir.niDn 
on  the  coasts  of  Great  IJrilain  anil 
tlic  United  St;ttes,  on  the  Pacific  as 
well  aa  the  Ailonlic  aide.  It  is  of  a  uniform  grey  colour  or 
aparingly  vetted  with  wbha,  and  attaiaa  to  a  kaclb  Us« 


Fio.  1.— Teeth 
of  Tope.  M. 
UpperjIJt 


Fig.  2. — Teeth  of  MusUla*. 
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4  It.  Utt  yooaft  abont  tndve  in  naailwr,  m  bnoikt  forth 

alive  in  November.  It  is  comparatively  hanntcss  and  feeds  oo 
&hcUs,  crustaceans  and  decomposing  animal  substances. 

Tin-  dogfishes  proper  (Scyilium,  Chiloscyllium,  &c.)  arc  spread 
over  nearly  all  (he  temperate  and  tropical  seas.  Their  tctth  are 
small,  in  si  \  i  r  I  series,  with  a  longer  pointed  cusp  in  the  middle, 
and  generally  one  or  two  smaller  ones  on  each  side  (figs,  j  ami  5) . 
They  are  all  oviparous,  their  oblong  egg-shells  being  produced 
at  each  corner  in!«  <  I  ■    thread  by  wtttcb  tbe  Cgg  is laatcocd  to 

some  fined  object.  Some  of  the 
tropical  spcdes  are  ornamented 
with  a  pretty  pattern  of  colora- 
tion. The  two  British  species, the 
lesser  and  the  larpcr  spotted  iIor- 
fish  {Sc.  canU-.iU:  .md  Sc.  dilulus), 
belong  to  tho  most  common  fishes 
of  the  coast  and  are  odtn  con- 
founded with  each  Other.  But  the 
former  is  findy  dotted  with  brown 
above,  the  latter  having  the  same 
parts  covered  with  larger  rounded  brown  spots,  some  of  which  are 
Dearly  as  large  as  the  eye.  As  ncar^ls  si/o,  jho  Imtcr  exceeds 
somewhat  the  other  species,  attainini;  to  a  lcn>Tth  of  4  ft.  Dog- 
fishes may  become  cxtn  mi  Iv  troulili  somc  hy  the  Lage  numbers 
in  which  they  conRrcpate  at  fishing  stations;  they  arc  rarely 
used  as  f(X)d,  oxnpi  in  (he  Mediterranean  countries,  in  China 
and  Japan,  and  in  the  Orkneys,  where  they  are  dried  for  home 
consumption.  The  black-mouthed  dogfish  (Prittiuna  mdatuh 
JteaiKs)  is  tardy  caught  on  tbe  British  coasts,  and  is  recognised 


FlO.  3.— Teeth  of  ScyUixm 
canutUa. 


Fig.  4. — ChUoscyllium  lrispe<u!^re. 

by  a  series  of  small,  flat  spines  with  which  each  side  of  thq  upper 
edge  of  tbe  caudal  fin  b  armed. 

The  tiger-shark  {Skgoston-.ti  l:irin!im)  is  one  of  the  cinimnncst 
and  handsomest  sharks  in  the  Indum  Oce,\n.  'I  I'.c  >;n)U!id  colour 
ih  a  brownish-yellow,  ornamented  with  bl.iek  or  brown  transverse 
li.inds  or  rounded  spots.  It  is  a  liit.ir.d  i  r:,  s,  but  adult 
specimens,  which  are  from  10  to  15  ii.  !.  1.:  .  :  _  i  ,  ;  f.ir  from 
land.  It  is  easily  recognised  by  its  emnmou.sly  Iouk,  bl.nU  like 
tail,  whidi  is  half  as  long  as  the  whole  fish.   The  teeth  are  small, 

trilobed,  in  many  series.  Tlu: 
fourth  and  fifth  gill-op;nings 
are  close  toi;ethcr. 

The  genus  Cr<iiSorhn:us,  of 
which  three  species  arc  known 
from  the  coasts  of  .Vust  ralia  and 
Japan,  is  remarkable  as  the 
only  instance  in  this  groij;>  df 
fishes  in  which  the  ini'K  i 
mentsgivea  "  cclativc  "  rather 
than'  a  "  protective  "  resem- 
blance to  their  surroundings. 
Skinny  frond  like  ajipendages 
Fic.    s-Cnr.il  d         arc  dev(!,.pe<l  ne.--r  the  .injilo 

Huec.il  Ca\.tK'.  oi  iliL  same  fiih.  nioulh,  or  form  a  wre.iili 

round  tlie  side  of  the  lu-ail.  ai.  1 
the  irregular  and  var-n!  coloration  of  the  whole  body  closely 
assimilates  that  of  a  m  o.vered  with  short  vegetable  and 
Coralline  growth.  The  speeii s  of  Croswrhiitus  grow  to  a  length 
of  10  fL 

The  so-called  Port  Jackson  shark  (HctcroJ.vilus-Ccstraeion) 
is  likewise  a  littoral  form.  Besides  the  common  species  (TT. 
pkitippi),  three  other  closely  allied  kinds  from  the  Indo-l'ariiic 
are  known.  This  genu's,  which  is  the  only  >  \i  linr;  type  of  a 
separate  family,  is  one  of  vpn  i  d  inter,  ■-i,  .  n  I  .r  forms  occur 
in  Primary  and  Sccondjiry  strata.   Tbe  jaws  arc  armed  with 


snail  oMoae  taath  fa  boot,  «Udi  (a  yonng  inAlvidaals  aie 
pointed,  and  provided  nfthfifom  three  to  fivx  cusps.  ThebtenI 
teeth  are  huger,  pad-Uke,  twice  as  broad  as  long  and  arraoged 
in  oblique  series  (fig.  7).  The  fossil  forms  far  exceeded  in  sae 
the  living,  which  scarcely  attain  to  a  length  of  s  ft.  The  sMb 
of  their  eggs  are  found  thrown  adwre  like  those  of  our  dogfishes. 
The  shell  is  pyriform,  with  two  broad  lamellar  ridges  eadi  Howl 
edgewise  five  times  round  it  (fig.  8). 

Tbe  spiny  or  piked  dotfsh  (Annlkin)  inhahlta  the  teayaate 
seas  of  both  tbe  N.  and  S.  hcnibpbanti  Far  aaae  part  o{  tbt 
year  it  Uvea  la  deqicr  water  than  tbe  1 


but  at  uncertain  irregular  times  it  appean  at  the  snifaee  ml 

close  inshore  in  almost  incredible  numbeia.  CoMcfa  says  that  bt 
has  heard  of  jo.ooo  having  been  taken  in  a  seine  at  one  tine; 
and  in  March  1.S58  the  newspapers  reported  a  prodigious  ibodi 
reaching  W.  to  Uig,  whence  it  extended  from  to  m.  scawird, 
and  in  an  unbroken  phalanx  E.  to  Moray,  n  .r.iT  and  .\bcrdeea. 
These  t'lihes  arc  distinRuished  by  each  of  the  two  dorsal  fiat 
1  .  iiij;  .Trnied  in  front  by  an  acute  spine.  They  do  not  possess 
an  anal  fin.  Their  teeth  are  rather  small,  placed  to  •  angle 
series,  with  tbe  pobt  so  much  tuned  aside  tbi 
maigin  at  tbe  tooth  fonns  the  cutdng  tigt  (fit,  ii^J^ 


Fic.  7.— Upper  Jaw  of  Port  Jackaoo  Shark  IffUmii^ 
pkitippi),  V 

dogfish  arc  of  a  greyish  colour,  with  some  whitish  spots  in  yoosg 
s;>eeimcns,  and  attain  to  a  length  of  a  or  3  ft.  They  aic  vm- 
]uruiis,  the  young  being  produced  thna^MBt  dit'ammm 

months. 

Finally,  we  have  to  notice  aaoog  the  littotal  sharks  the 
"  angd-fish  "  or  "  mook-fish  "  (XMm  igHihae),  vlidL  Iv  *• 
broad  flat  head  and  expanded  pectoral  fins,  appraacfccilapMal 

appe.ir.uuc  the  rays.  It  occurs  in  the  temperate  seas  of  the  S 
as  \ul!  as  the  N.  hemisphere,  and  is  not  uncommon  on  sandy 
p  irts  of  the  co.isl  of  Ki.rland  and  Ireland.  It  docs  net  >c*ta 
to  exceed  a  length  of  5  ft.,  and  is  too  rare  to  do  much  injiny 
to  other  fish.  It  is  said  to  prodaca  abont  IotHj  yonag  ata 
birth. 
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51«ri*.— An  tbcM  m  of  hige  liM^'aBi 
iimiMinl  In  titiflr  inil  Irngth  ttnly  Tij  thr  hiirr  Hnfli  nf  rrt  ■cwm 


Ftr,.  8. — Ei!;j;-vhi  !!  of  Mmc  fish.    I.,  1- xitriial  view;  IL,I 
a  and  b,  tbe  two  »pifal  ridges;  c,  cavity  for  the  ovum. 

Thutt  nmcd  wftli  powafnt  cutting  teeth  an  dangeroua  to  mu, 
wbQst  others,  which  are  provided  with  numerous  but  veiy  sinall 
teeth,  feed  on  small  fishes  only  or  marine 
invertebrates,  and  arc  of  a  timid  clisjK>M'tion, 
which  causes  ihem  to  retire  into  the  s.<jlitudcs 
of  the  open  sea.  On  this  account  Lnow 
very  little  of  their  life,  /AU  pelade  ihatks 
have  a  wide  geo^npUol  mSBk  tad  aomly 

Of  the  more  remarkable  fonnt  wMch  we 

propose  tn  notice  here  the  genus  most  abun- 
dantly rt  [irci-c:Ucd  in  species  and  individuals 
is  Carcluirins,  n<r.v  split  up  by  many  authors 
into  aeveral  sqwrate  genera.  Perhaps  nine-tenth*  of  the  sharks 
•fifliidiwenadi&bookBoftnivdbdMigtolldaicaiM.  Bfltmcn 


Fio.  91— Teeth  of 
Acantktas  wliarit. 


Ftr..  10  — Dentition  of  the  Blue  Shlllc  (Gwdksriu  ifsanu).  The 

single  tixth  arc  of  the  natural  iiie. 

(hirty  and  forty  species  have  been  difUnguisfaed,  all  of  which 
mfnoidiBtNfiadMM.  TliQrantheflliisfcswkkbtoieiriiqjr 


most  common  aim 

VA 

Fic.  II. — Upper  and 
mtt  Tooth  oi  ^afMMi 


attach  themselves  to  sailing  vessels,  following  them  for  wccks.i 
Otken affect  more  the  neighbourhood  of  land.  One  of  the  most' 
it  the  biucabark  (Carekarias  ^amm),  of  which 
(4  to  6  ft.  lone)  an  frequently  cau^t  on  the  8.  ooaits 
of  En^and  and  Ireland.  Other  spodcs  of  Carckarias  attain  a 
length  of  30  ft.  The  mouLb  of  all  is  armed  with  a  aeries  of  large 
flat  triangular  teotht  wfaidi  bBW  •  itoipt  MMOtb  Or  imtcd. 
edge  (fig.  10). 

Gideocerdo  is  h'ke-.iTSC  a  large  shark  \try  daiipcrous  to  man, 
differing  from  the  preceding  chiefly  by  having  the  outer  side 
of  its  teeth  deeply  notched.  It  has  long  been  known  to  occur 
in  the  N.  Atlantic^  ckee  to  tbo  Arctic  Ocean  (G.  mtUm),  but 
Rs  obtcaco  In  other  parts  haa  heen  awertained  irftMn  a  leoent 
period;  in  fact,  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  common 
dangerous  sharks  of  the  Indo-Padfic,  the 
British  Museum  having  obt.aincd  speci- 
mens from  Mauritius,  Kurr.uhce,  Madras 
and  the  W.  coast  of  Australia. 

Hammcrheadcd  sharks  {Sphyrna^ 
Zygaena)  arc  sharks  in  which  the  anterior 
poitioo  of  tiie  head  ia  produced  into  a 
lobe  on  eadi  lide^  the  cAremity  of  iilrfdi 
is  occupied  hy  the  tyt.  The  rclai  ion  of  this  unique  eonfigmtioa 
of  the  head  to  the  economy  of  the  fish  is  unknown.  Otherwise 
these  sharks  resemble  Carchcrics,  and  arc  equally  formidable, 
but  seem  to  l>c  more  stationary  in  their  h.iliits.  They  occur  in 
all  trupicnl  and  subtropical  seas,  even  in  tlie  Mcditerr.incan, 
where  S.  Zygacn<i.  is  by  no  means  rare.  In  the  Indian  Ocean  it 
is  coranton,  and  Cintor  states  that  specimens  may  be  often  scca 
avmriing  from  the  dear  bhie  dqittas  of  the  ocesa  hke  n  gicat 
dond. 

The  porbeagles  {Lanma)  differ  from  the  preceding  aharics  in 
their  dentition  and  are  not  dangerous  to  man;  at  least  there  is  im> 

inst  ii'i  c  known  of  a  person  having  been  attacked  by  the  species 
common  un  the  British  coast  (L.  cormMcai.  Tbis  is  referred  to 
in  the  works  of  older  British 
The  short  and  stout  form  of 
its  body  contrasts  stiikioi^ 
with  its  much  attenuated 
taO,  which,  however,  b  strcog* 
thcned  by  a  keel  on  each  side 
and  terminates  in  a  large  and 
powerful  ca'j(!ftl  fit).  The 
snout  is  ix>inlcd,  and  the  jaws 
are  armed  with  strong  lanceo- 
late teeth,  each  of  which  bears 
a  small  cusp  on  each  side  of 

the  base  (see  fig.  xi).  The 
teeth  an  not  adapted  far  cut* 

ting,  like  the  flat  triangular 
teeth  of  man-eating  sharks, 
but  rather  for  scirinR  .ind 
holding  the  prey,  which  con- 
sists chiefly  of  various  kinds 
of  fishes  and  ccphalopods.  In 
the  upper  jaw  there  are  frona 
thirteen  to  aizteca  teeth  oa 
each  side^  the  thfid  being  lenailcable  for  its  smaO  ibe;  fai  the 
lower  jaw  from  twelve  to  fourteen.  The  gill-openings  are  very 
wide.  The  fwrbcaglc  attains  to  a  length  of  10  or  12  ft.,  and  is 
a  pelagic  fiih,  not  rare  in  the  N.  .XtJaiilic  and  Mediterranean, 
and  frequently  wandering  to  the  British  and  more  rarely  to  the 
American  shores  This  species  is  widely  distributed  over  the  N. 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  Other  closely  allied  species 
(L.  spallanzanii,  L.  gbaea)  are  known  to  occur  in  the  8»  Atlantic, 
from  the  Mcditemtma  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Tl(»  the  genus  Cordundm  particular  Interest  b  attached. 

because  the  sinple  st;ll  e\'-,iing  specit-s  is  the  most  formidable 
of  all  sharks,  as  v,cre  t |-i  ^e  which  preceded  it  in  Tertiary  times. 
The  cxistitip  ^puiLS  fC  rrnddtlii)  occurs  in  almost  all  tropical 
and  subtropical  seas,  but  seems  to  be  verging  towards  extinction. 
It  is  knowB  to  atlab  to  a  le^  «C  40  It  Tho  tooth  fignied 
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cmmcipatcilsl.ivcf:  It  rriLcone.  Granville  Sharp  was  also  one 
ol  ihf  lounJiTb  <jf  il.c  liriush  .iiitl  Toreipn  Bible  S«ctcty,  and  of 
the  Society  for  the  ("onvirsion  of  the  Jrws.  One  of  fiis  tr.irts, 
entitled  Hemarkt  on  Ike  Uics  ej  Ike  dijlnuim  aHuU  in  Ike  Greek 
text  of  the  Nev  Testament,  published  in  1798,  propounded  the 
rule  known  as  "  Granville  Sharp's  canon,"  which  on  account 
of  lU&Bportani  bearing  on  Unitarian  doctrine  led  to  a  celebrated 
CDBtnnnstqr,  in  wliich  fluay  leading  divinn  took  part*  including 
Cbriuoptier  Woidsworth.  This  rule  was  to  the  effect  that "  wiven 
two  personal  nouns  of  the  same  case  ate  t-oniH  i  ttd  liy  Ihr  copolatc 
Kol,  if  ific  formi'f  has  tlic  dctinitc  anitlc  ami  the  Liticr  li.is  not, 
tliuy  Loth  belong  to  the  same  |:«r90n.  "  Sfiarp  illid  <in  ihc  6th 
of  July  iSi  J,  and  a  memorial  of  him  wa*  erected  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Ste  Prince  Hinre.  Memoirs  nf  CraniiUr  .'>l:iirf)  (Nindnn,  i»20), 
which  cont.iinH  oliicrvatlon*  liy  hi-hi>|i  Htjr^,t  ^-.  mi  SS.irp's  biblical 
criticiMii&;  Sir  James  Stephen,  Eiuiyy  in  luUestaUuai  Biography 
(London,  iSto):  Thomas  CUrk«on,  History  oj  tkt  Rite,  Pinpat 
tnd  Accompli ikmeni  of  ike  Aheiiiion  of  the  African  Slow  TVocr  ^ 
the  Briliih  Parliament  (Lorulon,  18J9). 

SHARP.  JAMES  (1618-1670),  Scottish  divi.-ic,  ibc  son  of 
William  Sharp.  shtrifT  clerk  of  Banffshire,,  and  Isabel  Leslie 
or  Lesley,  dauj^htcr  of  Leslie  of  Ktninvie,  o(  the  family  of 
Mai)  IjuriKiii  of  I'itcur  in  Anj;us,  was  lH>rn  in  Banff  Castle  on  the 
4th  of  May  161S.  in  1633  he  wi-ni  to  King's  College,  Aberdeen, 
Md  gnuluated  in  1637.  He  there  studied  divinity  for  one 
or  two  ftut,  Aiietdeen  l)eingnt  tbat  tinae  the  home  o(  Episoopal 
sentiment.  On  the  outbienk  of  the  Coveuaotlng  mr  he  went 
to  England  (1639)  sod  visited  Oxford  and  perhaps  Cambridge, 
bvcoming  acqua!nted  with  the  principal  English  divines.  Upon 
lu5  return  he  was  chosen  in  ifM  i.  iIirouRh  the  influeiKc  of  Lori! 
Rolhes,  to  be  one  of  the  "  regents  "  of  [>hilosophy  in  St  I^onard's 
College,  St  Aiidrew^i.  In  December  i^.;;  he  went  throcpli  his 
ordinary  trials  for  the  ministerial  office  before  the  presbytery 
of  St  Andrews,  and  was  appointed  minister  of  Crail  in  Fifcshirc, 
on  the  presentation  of  the  earl  ol  Cnwfotd,  in  Januaty  1648. 
In  the  great  scMui  of  Rcaoiutiaam  ami  Fntesten,  he,  with 
tlie  ^U|e  OMjofily  of  educated  men,  took  active  part  with  the 
former.  As  early  as  March  1651  he  was  recognized  as  one  of 
the  IcartinK  men  of  the  parly,  ar.tj  was  taken  pri^-jncr  liy  Croni- 
wcH's  forces-  For  eipht  n-,nnths  lie  wii,  kept  in  the  Touer  C'f 
London,  ,Tnd  liberated  on  parole.  His  first  public  eni[>loymcnt 
was  in  1656,  when  he  went  to  London  to  endeavour  to  counteract 
with  the  Protector  the  influence  of  Archibald  Johnston,  Lord 
Warriston,  who  was  acting  for  the  Protestors.  He  displayed 
all  his  undoubted  talents  for  small  diplomacy,  and  considerable 
subtlety  1b  aipuMat,  whOs  on  tldiaervkt!,  and  his  mission  was 
dMdedly  socmaAit.  Kevetomed  to  Scotland  In  1650,  but  upon 
Monk's  march  lo  London  was  aRain,  in  February  i'i'jo,  sent  by 
the  Keioluiioners  to  watch  over  tlitir  interests  in  London, 
where  hi  arrive<l  on  the  13th  of  February.  He  was  mn;t  favour- 
ably received  by  Monk,  to  whom  it  was  of  great  importance 
to  remain  on  good  terms  with  the  dominant  |>arty  in  ficotland. 
His  letters  to  Douglas  and  others  during  this  period,  if  they  may 
be  trusted,  arc  useful  towards  following  the  intrigues  of  the 
time  day  by  day.  In  the  beginning  of  Hay  he  was  despatched 
by  Mode  to  the  king  at  Breda.  His  letters  on  this  ocmJon  to 

Douglas  show  that  he  regarded  himself  equally  as  the  emissary 
of  the  Scottish  kirk.  It  is  to  be  tioiiced  that  he  v.as  alvi  the 
lA'arer  of  a  secret  letter  from  Lauderdale  to  the  kit.g.  Tin  re 
can  be  little  doubt  that  while  on  this  mission  he  was  tonally 
corruptc<l  by  Charles  and  Clarendon,  not  indeed  so  far  as  to 
make  up  bts  mind  to  betray  the  kirk,  but  at  any  rate  to  decide 
in  no  way  to  imperil  his  own  chances  by  too  firm  an  integrity. 
The  fim  thing  that  arouad  lbs  jeshii^y  of  his  bnthica  was 
hli  wifthig  ffom  KoUaad  in  canunco<!b.tion  of  Cbrendon.  This 
Jealousy  was  increased  on  his  return  to  London  (May  jfi)  by 
plausible  endeavours  lo  stop  all  coming  of  Presbyterian  com 
missioncr.s  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  though  he  (irofesscd 
to  desire  the  prusence  of  Douglas  and  Dickson,  by  his  urgent 
advice  thai  the  Scots  should  not  interfere  in  the  restoration  of 
Episcopacy  in  England,  and  by  his  endeavours  to  fruatnte  the 
ptOpssed  udon «l  Resoliitioacn and  Fralcstoffb  HeinlonMd 


them  that  Prcsbytcrianism  was  a  lost  cause  in  Englarj'?.  bi;t  is 
late  as  August  II  he  intimated  that,  though  ihcft  liid  been  great 
dai\gcr  for  the  Scottish  kirk  as  well,  this  danger  had  been  con- 
stantly and  successfully  warded  off  by  bis  efforts.  He  letomed 
to  Scotland  in  this  month,  and  busied  himself  in  cndeavooring 
to  remove  all  sut^Mcions  of  hi*  loyalty  to  the  hiik;  bnt  at  the 
same  time  he  successfully  stopped  aB  prtfthms  fiom  SoottUl 
ministen  lo  king,  patliamcat  or  coundL  His  let  ten  to 
Druminond,  a  Presbyteiian  minister  in  London,  and  to  Lauder- 
•lalo,  without  absolutely  committing  htm,  show'  clearly  chat  be 
W.LS  certain  ih.tl  Episcopacy  was  alx)ut  to  be  set  up  Hciw  far 
he  was  aciivcl)'  a  traitor  in  the  matter  had  always  tietn  disputed 
until  the  ijuesiion  was  set  at  rest  by  the  discovery  of  his  letter, 
dated  May  ^i,  from  London,  whiltter  he  went  in  April  t(At% 
to  .Middlcton,  the  high  commissioner,  whose  ^iwpl'in  hc  BOW 
was,  showing  that  he  was  in  confidential  comnmnkntiOB  wfth 
Qarendon  and  the  English  bishops,  that  he  MS  csmatly 
cooperating  in  the  restoration  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  tint 
he  had  before  leaving  Scotland  held  Irequeni  conferencei  vit?i 
Middlcton  on  the  subject  (a  fact  which  he  had  vehenuntly 
denied)  and  was  aware  that  Middleton  had  .ill  along  intcndoj  it, 
and  that  he  drew  up  the  quibbbng  prockmation  of  Jutte  to. 
the  sole  purpose  of  which  was  "  the  disposing  of  minds  to 
acquiesce  in  the  king's  pleasure."  The  original  of  this  letter 
(which  is  printed  in  the  Laudtrdde  Papers  and  in  the  SttUitk 
Jtoktv)  b  preserved  in  the  Museum  ol  the  Society  of  AntkiBaries, 
Edinburgh.  ItsbouldbenoUeedthataslateastbeendof  Ai«f€. 
On  the  eve  of  starttn;;  on  his  mission  to  court  with  Rolhci  j:  1 
Glcncairnc,  he  dalarcd  to  Baillic  that  no  change  in  the  kL.-t 
was  intended.  The  mask  was  at  length  dropped  in  .\up;>t, 
when  Episcopacy  was  restored,  and  Sharp  wai  appoiated 
archbishop  oi  St  Andrews.  He  and  Lcigfaton.  Fairfoul  and 
Hamilton  "  were  dubbed,  first  preaching  deacons,  then  prc&byten^ 
and  then  consecrated  bishops  in  one  day,  by  Dr  Sheldon  and  I 
few  otheis."  On  Apcfl  8th  the  new  pidaiss  iotesed  Seod^ 
and  oa  the  aotb  of  AprO  i<6s  &aip  pnKbed  Ids  first  sctBoa 
at  St  Andrews. 

Sharp  had  carefully  kept  on  good  terms  with  Lauderdale, 
and  when  the  Billeting  I'lut  was  concocted  in  September  »66i 
against  the  latter  by  .Middlcton.  he  managed  to  avoid  acting 
against  him;  indeed  it  is  probable  that,  after  being  appointed 
under  an  oath  of  secrecy  to  be  one  cA  the  scrutineeni  of  the 
billets,  he,  in  violation  of  the  oaih,  was  the  cau&c  of  Laadcndale 
receiving  timdy  information  of  the  drrisinn  against  him^  and 
3ret  be  shortly  went  up  to  Lomlao  to  cspibin  the  viwle  aiair 
in  Middkton's  interest.  When  Lauderdale's  supremacy  wan 
established  he  readily  co-operated  in  passing  the  Natiooal 
Synod  Act  in  i<>Oi,  the  first  step  in  the  intended  subjection 
of  the  church  to  the  crown.  In  1664  he  was  again  in  L<»nd!i>n. 
returning  in  Ai)fil,  liaving  secured  the  grant  of  .i  new  chur.^i 
commu^on.  So  oppressive  was  his  conduct  and  that  of  oiIkis 
of  the  bishops  that  it  called  forth  a  written  protest  from  Gilbcet 
Burnet.  Sluirp  at  once  summoned  him  before  the  biahops 
and  cndcavMied  to  obtain  a  scnicooe  of  depiiv«liaB  aid 
ewonununicatioo  against  him,  but  wasovenuled  by  bis  bnthrea. 
On  the  death  of  Glencaime,  the  chan«dUor*s  greatest  efforu  wcs» 
made  to  secure  the  vacant  office  for  Sharp,  and  be  was  net 
inactive  in  his  own  interest;  the  place  was  not,  however,  filled 
up  until  1667,  and  then  by  the  appointment  of  Rothes  He 
was  in  strict  alliance  with  Rothes,  Hamilton  and  Dalydl.  and 
the  other  kadcrs  of  oppression,  and  now  placed  binudf  ia 
opposition  to  the  influence  of  Lauderdale,  attacking  bis  fiieadi^ 
and  especially  the  carl  of  Kincardine.  In  1665  he  was  again 
Jn  Loodon*  where,  thnmdi  his  own  foDy  and  MeadBdy,  is 
snffend  a  oomidete  htmidlatlon  at  the  Bands  of  landfradt; 

well  descn'Ix^d  by  the  historian  Burnet.  The  result  of  tl  eii 
system  of  violence  and  extortion  w.as  the  rising  of  the  Cover!  i  n;  r.-s, 
durbg  which,  being  in  tem[x:.rary  charge  during  Rotrc-'s 
absence,  he  ^owcd,  according  to  Bellendcn,  the  uimost  i^ar, 
equalled  only  by  his  cruelty  to  the  prisoners  after  the  tout  <i 
Pcotlaod.  When  the  cenvcntimi  of  estates  met  in  Jaaoaiy 
1667  RaafdItaB  was  suliatltitted  far  Idm  as  pnafdent.  Be  mm 
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wrote  Icyers  of  the  most  whining  contrition  to  LiuJenJale,  who 
extended  him  a  careless  rccoQciliation.  For  a  time  be  made 
bfaudf  actively  useful,  and  helped  to  restrain  his  brethieo 
Uw  mitlm  to  Loodoa  lo  oonplaiii  of  the  condliatioo  policy 
wUdi  for  A  while  Laiiderdalle  canied  out.  On  July  lo,  1668  an 
attempt  was  made  upon  his  Ufe  by  James  Mitclwll,  who  fired 
a  pistol  at  him  while  driving  through  the  streets  of  Edinburgh. 
Tlic  shot,  howtviT,  mi«cd  Sharp,  though  his  companion,  ihc 
bi-'^hop  of  OrkiKv.  was  woundc<l  by  it,  and  Mitchell  for  the  time 
escaped.  In  Auk^i-'I  Sharp  went  up  to  London,  returning  in 
December, and  with  htsai&isunceTweeddalc's  tolerant  proposals 
for  fining  the  vacant  parishes  with  some  of  the  "  outed  " 
minkteii  wcic  cuiied  out.  In  the  debates  on  the  Supfcnacy 
Act,  1^  which  LaiMfeidak  dtttngrod  llm  aMonoaqr  ot'lha  chmdi, 
Sharp  at  lir;t  showed  rchictance  to  put  is  BWtibn  the  doiicd 
policy,  but  g  i%  c  way  upon  the  ftpst  presmre.  When,  however, 
Lcigliton,  as  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  endeavoured  to  carry  out 
a  compri  hcnsive  scheme,  Sliar;>  actively  op[)oscd  him,  and 
expressed  his  joy  at  the  f  illurc  of  ihc  attempt.  From  this  time 
he  was  completely  subservient  to  Lauderdak,  who  bad  now 
fioally  determined  upon  a  career  of  op|>re9^on,  and  in  1674  he 
wa»  again  in  London  to  npport  tliia  policy.  In  this  year  alio 
U hchcO,  who  had  ahot  at  hun  six  ycaia  hcfore,  waa  amatcd, 
and,  upon  Sharp's  promise  to  obtain  a  pardon,  privately  made 
a  full  confession;  When  Mitchell  later  claimed  this  promise, 
Sharp  denied  that  any  ^uch  promise  had  Itctn  given.  Hi-s 
falsehood  was  proved  by  the  entry  of  the  act  in  the  records  of 
tlic  court.  Mitch'-ll  was  hnally  condemned,  but  a  reprieve  would 
have  been  granted  h.id  not  Sharp  him-self  insisted  on  his  death. 
This  was  spe':  iily  avenged.  On  the  .^rd  of  >lay  1679,  as  he  was 
driving  with  his  daughter  Isabel  lo  St  Andrews,  he  was  set  upon 
by  nine  men,  and,  in  spite  of  the  appeals  of  his  daughter,  was 
cruelly  murdered.  The  place  of  the  murder,  on  Magus  &Iuir, 
now  covered  with  fir  trees,  is  marked  by  a  monument  erected 
by  Dean  Stanley,  with  a  Latin  inscription  recor<liiig  the  deed. 

Unless  otherwise  mentioned,  the  proofs  of  the  staierovfU^  in  this 
aitkie  will  be  found  In  vala>  i»  aod  ii.  of  the  LanientaU  Papers 
(Camden  Society)  and  in  two  artkks  in  the  StMH^  Jtntev,  July 
iWf  and  Jawtary  iWs- 

nUKP,  JOHN  <i645-i7t4\  Kngli^h  divine,  aidihiihop  of 
York,  was  Ijorn  at  Bradford  on  the  i6th  of  February  1645,  and 
was  educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  and  priest  on  August  uth  1667,  an<l  until  1676  was 
chaplain  and  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir  Heneag<e  Fiacb  at 
Kensington  House.  Meanwhile  he  became  archdeacon  of  Berk- 
shire (1673),  prebendaiy  of  Norwich,  rector  of  St  CUes's-in-thc- 
Ficlds,  and  in  t6Si  dean  of  Norwicb.  In  16M,  wbcv  chaplain 
to  James  n.p  be  waa  nqicodfd  for  ten  months  on  n  charge  of 
having  m.ide  some  reflections  on  the  king,  and  in  t688  was 

ci!'  !  :  r  r.  fusinR  to  read  the  declaration  of  indul;;ttue.  Under 
Wil.iarii  jnd  Mary  he  succeeded  TillotJion  .t>  di'.m  of  Canlt  rbury 
in  16S9,  and  (after  declining  a  choice  of  -  is  \ar.iie<l  fiy  non 
jurors  who  were  his  personal  friends)  followed  Thomas  Lamptuf;h 
as  archbishop  of  York  bl  1691.  He  made  a  thorough  invest  iga- 
lion  of  the  affaire  of  hia  see,  and  regubtcd  the  disordered  chapter 
of  SoiithwelL  He  preached  at  the  coronatiim  of  Queen  Anne 
nnd  became  her  almoner  and  confidential  advber  In  matters 
of  church  and  state.  He  welcomed  the  Armenian  bishops 
who  came  to  England  in  171J.  .ind  corres[xinde(l  with  the 
Prussian  court  on  the  [Kjssil)iliiy  of  the  Anglican  liturgy  a&  a 
mean-,  of  rreoncilial  ion  helw  een  I.tilhrranS  and  CslViniStS. 
He  died  at  lia'h  on  the  :nd  of  J  ebruary  1714. 

)l:s  works  (chioHy  fi-rmnnv)  w^ri.  ^^^|Mt^ht^  H  7  ynlyi—  I»  175^ , 
and  in  5  volume*  aI  Oxford  in  {829. 

IHARP,  RICHARD  (irs^rtSjs),  known  as  "Conversation 
Sbaip,"  waa  bom  in  Newioundlaod  in  1759,  the  son  ol  a  British 
olBoer  te  garrison  there.  He  was  far  many  years  in  business 
in  London,  and  amassed  a  large  fortune  He  was  tbc  host  of 
Reading  literary  antl  jxilitieal  men  at  hi.s  houses  in  Park  Lane 
and  near  Dorking.  Johnson,  Burke.  Ropers,  Il.dlam,  Grattan, 
Sydney  Smith,  James  Mill,  Word^wortli  •itid  Coleridge  were 
stmong  his  many  friends.  From  1806  to  181 7  he  was  M.P.  for 
Castk  Rising,  and  SDbseqjiently  be  rcpccsented  Fortaiitagtwi 
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and  llchcslcr.  He  was  the  author  of  a  volume  of  LrtUrs  and 
Essays  in  Frost  and  Veru  <tSj4),  which  tbc  QmofUriy  Rmtw 
declared  to  be  remarkable  for  "  wisdom,  wit,  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  sonnd  critkiam."  Sharp  di«l  at  Dorcfacater  on  the 
30th  of  Manb  1835. 

SHABF,  WUilAII  (i749-i834)>  English  line^ngraver,  was 
bom  at  London  on  the  loth  of  Jahuary  1 749.  He  was  originally 
a()prent  r  !  t  i  what  is  called  a  bright  engraver,  and  pracliM.*d 
as  a  writing  cograver,  but  gradually  became  inspired  by  the 
higher  branches  of  the  engraver's  art.  Among  his  earlier  plates 
are  some  illustrations,  after  Stothard,  for  the  jVcny/ij/i'  Afa/^dzine. 
He  engraved  the  "  Doctors  Disputing  on  the  Immarulatcncss 
of  the  Virgin  "  and  the  "  Eccn  Homo  "  of  Cuido  Rcai,  the  "  St 
adlia'*ofDomadcyno,the''VirsbiandChiU*'ofDaki,andthn 
portrait  of  John  Hunter  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  His  style  of  en- 
graving is  thoroughly  masterly  and  original,  excellent  in  its  play 
of  line  and  rendering  of  half-lints  and  of  "  colour."  He  died  al 
('hiswict  on  tlie  J5lh  of  July  iSj4.  In  his youlh,  owing  to  his  hotly 
cxpressi.'!  adherence  to  the  politics  of  I'aijic  and  Home  Tookc, 
he  was  examined  by  the  privy  council  on  a  charge  of  treason. 
Mesmer  and  Brothers  found  in  Sharp  a  stanch  beUewr;  and  for 
long  he  maintained  Joanna  Soolbcott  at  bis  own  expense.  As 
an  engraver  he  addeved  n  European  reputatkm,  and  at  tba 
time  of  his  death  be  enjoyed  the  honour  of  being  a  member  of 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Vienna  aod  of  the  Royal  Academy 

of  ^r-,i:-iii  I: 

SHARP.  WILUAM  (1856-1905),  Scottish  poet  and  man  of 
letters,  was  bom  at  Paisley  on  the  i;th  of  Septendxr  1856. 
His  was  a  double  personality,  for  during  his  lifetime  he  was 
known  solely  by  a  scries  of  poetical  and  critical  works  of  great, 
but  not  of  outstandbig  merit,  while  from  1(94  onwards  be  pub* 
ltdied,  with  efatborate  pncaotlonB  of  secrecy,  tmder  the  name 
of"  Fiona  Kfacleod,"  a  series  of  stories  and  sketches  in  poetical 
prose  which  m.uic  him  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  Scottish 
writer  of  the  modern  Gaelic  renaissance.  His  early  life  was 
spent  chiefly  in  the  W.  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  after  leaving 
Glasgow  University  he  went  to  Australia  in  1877  in  search  of 
health.  After  a  cruise  in  the  Pacific  he  settled  for  some  time 
in  London  aaderii  to  a  bank,  became  an  intimate  of  the  Rossettis, 
and  bcyui  to  fiontributc  to  the  Pdt  MaU  CauU*  and  other 
journals.  In  1885  he  became  art  critk  to  die  CZmsmv  HtrtU. 
He  s[)cnt  much  lime  n?>ro,!d.  in  France  and  Italy,  and  travelled 
extensively  in  America  and  .\fnca.  In  1885  he  married  his 
c<ju«.in,  Elizabeth  Amelia  Sharp,  who  laiiied  him  in  much 
of  bis  literary  work  and  collaborated  with  him  in  com- 
piling the  £yra  Cdtiea  (1896).  His  volumes  of  verse  were 
The  Ifuman  Inkeritaiue  (1862),  Earth's  Voices  (1884),  Romantic 
Ballads  aitd  Poems  0/  Fantasy  (1886),  Sospiri  di  Roma  {1R91), 
Ftatcrr  o'  the  Vint  {,tii9iH,Stafirif  Italia  ( 1 966).  William  Sharp 
was  the  general  edftorof  the  "  Ouiterbury  Poets  "series.  He  was 
a  di:-CT:tr  inn(  iiiK  ,int1io!oj.Ms( .  and  his  S,>K>uli  sj ItteCentury  (i?'"'  \ 
to  which  he  pretired  a  u-<fvil  ire.ih'>c  oji  the  sonnet,  ran  throuj,ii 
many  edi'wins.  'Mils  \'.as  fallowed  by  American  Sonnets 
He  wrote  biographies  ol  Dante  Gabriel  Rossctti  (1882),  of 
Shelley  (1887),  of  Heinrich  Heine  (1SS8),  of  Robert  Browning 
(1890),  and  edited  the  memoiiy  of  Joseph  Severn  (t89>)-  The 
most  nouble  ct  Ms  novels  waa  Stfmc*  Pom  (r899)<  During 
the  later  years  of  his  life  he  was  obliged  for  Ntsons  of  health 
to  spend  all  his  winters  abroad.  The  secret  of  his  aothorsh^ 
of  the  "  Fion.^  Macleod  "  bo-its  was  faithfully  kept  until  his 
dwlh,  whic  h  took  |ila.:e  at  the  ("astcllo  di  ^!anl.lce.  Sicily,  on  the 
l:th  of  December  11^05.  ;\s  late  as  thr  ijth  of  May  i8q(j  Fiona 
Mackod  had  written  to  the  Athenaeum  slating  Uial  she  wcuie 
only  under  that  name  and  that  it  was  her  own.  She  bagan  to 
publish  ber  tales  and  sketches  of  the  primitive  Celtic  world 
in  1894  with  Pkaeai$f  A  Rmamet  a/  Ou  Itlts.  They  found 
only  a  limited  public,  though  an  enthusiastic  one.  The  caiOer 
volumes  include  The  Mounlain  Larert  (iSqs)*  Tlu  SiVfittler 
(i^g,),  Tke  Washer  vf  tlu  Ford  tsnd  other  Ij^i:rndary  Morctitirs 
(iS</»),  i"tc.  In  1897  a  cdllccled  cfiilion  of  the  shorter  stories, 
with  Some  new  ones,  was  issued  as  Spiriluiil  Tuln,  fc'jrf'Jf»< 
folM  and  Trafic  Romanuf.  Later  voiumcs  arc  The  Dominion 
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of  Dreams  (iSrjoV.  Thf  DiTtne  Aivtnturc:  Tckj:  and  olh<:r 
Sluiiii  •i  :ri  Spirs':i.U  II iilory  ( ii/>?).  and  11  priv  J  Dc  iliny  ( i  r-04  ). 

SHARPE,  DANIEL  ( 1  So<>'i.S5'.1,  Kngli-li  ,  w.is  Intm 

in  Marylcbone,  London,  on  the  6th  oi  April  iboti.  His  mother 
was  a  sitter  oC  Samud  Rosen»  the  po«t.  At  the  age  of  16 
he  cflttfsd  tbe  eouoiioc-lMiise  of  a  PortngMcse  mcfdiaat  in 
LondML  At  tlN  ifi  at  >s,  tiler  qtodtng  a  yttt  ia  Povtugal, 
he  joined  hb  dder  broUwr  as  a  partner  b  •  Poitiicuese  memmtile 
business.  A*  a  geologfst  he  first  became  knowii  by  bis  researches 
(1831-1840)  on  ihc  geological  ftnirturc  of  the  nciRlilxturhood 
©f  IJslxtn.  lie  stiiiiicd  the  Silurian  rotLs  of  ihc  Lake  r)istrii:l 
and  North  Wales  (1S42-1S44),  and  afterwanls  inve>tiKate<l  the 
structure  of  the  Alps  (1854-1855).  He  was  eletlcd  F.R-S.  in 
1850  lie  published  several  essays  on  cleavage  (1847-1852), 
and  ilMwcd  Irom  the  evtdcace  o(  dutortion  of  oigank  rcnaina 
Oak  tht  dltectioQ  of  the  prasitra  producing  ooBtoitloaa  b  the 
rocks  was  perpendkular  to  the  planei  of  dnvage.  Maat  ttf  his 
papers  were  published  in  the  Quarterty  Journal  of  the  Gedofiral 
Society,  but  one  "On  the  Arrangement  of  the  Foliation  and 
Cleavage  of  the  Rocks  of  the  North  of  Scotland,"  was  prinlctl  in 
the  PkU.  yVijns.  185^.  Ifc  was  author  also  of  a  Motiograpk  on  Ihe 
Cephalopoda  0/  lite  Chaik,  pubiii>bed  by  the  p4lat.x>niograpbical 
Society  (1853-1857).  In  1856  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Geokfical  Sodrty.  but  he  died  hi  Loodoa,  fram  the  effects  of 
an  acddeat,OBthe  jtst  of  May  that  year. 

SRASPSnniO,  a  borough  of  Allcgheiiy  oouoty,  Bcan^yhrania, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  Allegheny  river,  opposite  the  N.E.  part  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pop.  (ujoo)  CS\2  (i:So  foreign  born) ;  (iQio)  ^153. 
Sharpsburg  is  sor\id  hy  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Bakiniorc  & 
Ohio  railuays.  Coal  is  miner!  in  the  vic  inity.  Among  the  manu- 
factures are  iron  [>ipt's,  truck  And  bar  iron,  wire.  Stoves,  paint  and 
lubticatuig  cil.  Sh.ir|>sburg  was  settled  in  1826,  was  named 
Id  bonoui  of  James  Sharp,  the  original  proprietor,  and  was 
IncQiporated  in  1841. 

tHAfl,  a  dty  in  the  province  of  Hu  peb,  Chios,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Yangtsze,  about  85  m.  bdoir  teh'ang.  Pop. 
sl/oui  .'so, 000.  It  was  o|>encd  to  foreign  trade  under  the  Japanese 
treaty  of  iHrjj.  The  town  Iks  I«>1ow  Ihe  summer  level  of  ihc 
Y.uic;t'je.  from  which  it  is  protected  hy  a  strong  emliankmcnt. 
Formerly  Sha.M  was  a  great  distributing  centre,  but  the  opening 
of  Idt'oag  to  foreign  trade  diverted  much  of  the  traffic  to  the 
luit-aained  port.  It  is  the  terminus  of  an  extensive  network 
of  canals  which  run  tbroagb  the  low  country  lying  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Yaagtsie  as  far  down  as  Hankov.  Native  boats^ 
as  a  rule,  prefer  the  eansl  route  to  the  turbulent  waten  of  the 

Yangi^.'e,  their  cargix-s  being  lranship[n-ij  at  Shasi  across  the 
emf>.rit.mi  nt  ir.lo  ri\er  l>o.its.  Koteign  reiidenti  are  few,  .irid 
the  ir.i'ie  [lii  -ji'.i;  tliroiip'i  (he  maritime  custom!,  is  c<imp-irai  i-.cly 
insignificant,  ihe  place  is  siiU,  however,  a  large  diiiiiibuting 
centre  for  native  trade,  and  is  the  seat  of  an  extensive  manu- 
facture of  native  cotton  cloth.  The  British  consulate  was 
withdrawn  in  January  1809,  British  inlciciU  being  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  consul  at  Icb'aog. 

SHAW.  GEORGE  BEniAltD  ),  BritMi  drsmtist 

and  publicist,  was  born  in  Dublin  on  t?ic  ;filh  of  July  if!',6. 
His  father,  George  Carr  Sh  iw,  w.is  a  retired  civil  servant,  the 
youripi  r  son  of  llernard  Slnw.  high  sheriH  of  Kilki  iiny.  His 
mother,  Lucinda  £li£a()cth  Ciurly,  was  a  pood  musician,  who 
eventually  became  a  teacher  of  singing  in  1.4>nd<in.  G.  B.  Shaw 
went  to  school  in  Ihiblin,  and  began  to  earn  his  Uving  when  he 
was  fifteen.  He  wu  for  five  years  a  dcriiin'the  office  of  an  Irish 
land  aficnt,  but  came  to  London  with  his  family  in  1876,  and 
in  iS;g  was,  according  to  his  own  account  in  the  preface  to 
The  Irrational  Knot,  in  the  ofTices  of  the  K  lison  telephone 
company.  He  bad  begun  to  mile  novels,  uhich  did  t;ui  immeili- 
atcly  find  their  market.  The  hr.Ut.^i;.]!  Ktwl,  v.rittcn  in  iSSo, 
and  lj>t€  among  the  Artists  (written  m  tHAi)  first  ttp(x  ared  as 
aerials  in  Our  Corner,  a  moMthly  edited  by  Mrs  Annie  Besant; 
CojAef  Byron's  Frefessim  (reptioted  in  1901  in  the  series  of 
*'  Novels  of  his  Nonage  ")  and  An  UmeeMSoeMttlint  appeared 
in  .1  Sori-'lis;  magazine  To-<liy,  which  no  longer  e'^ists.  Sh;iw 
joined  the  irabiaa  Society  ia  16)^4,  a  year  after  its  {urmaiion, 


and  v\.is  active  in  sociaTistlc  prnp^ipatida,  tioth  as  a  street  orator 

and  as  a  p.im|)hlereef .  In  iiii9  he  edlle.:!  the  FM,.:n  F^^-yt, 
to  whiih  he  conliibuled  "The  Econtriur  i;..Ms  of  J?o:.„..-.-i" 
and  "  The  Tran^itirn  to  Social  Democracy."  He  be^an iouxiul- 
ism,  through  the  iniluence  of  William  Archer,  on  Use  re»ienif 
Staff  of  Ibe  JP«itf  MM  Gma$  in  iSSj;  he  Uico  becaac  lit  and 
naioical  critic  mttbig  ftooi  tttS  to  1890  for  the  Star,  what 
bis  articles  were  signed  "  Como  d!  Bassetto,"  and  then  in  \Uf> 
to  1894  for  the  World.   In  1S95  he  was  dramatic  critic 

to  the  Siilurdtiy  Rniru-,  his  articles  beip.g  roI!ri  ted  in  I9O7  AS 
Dfiimatic  Opinions  and  F.ssays.  He  '.v:;s  an  cirly  champion  of 
Richard  Wagner  and  of  Henrik.  Ibsen,  and  iii  lieated  his  af-;hL':: 
point  of  view  in  the  pamphkta,  TU  Q-^inUssence  of  Jtstnism 
(1891)  and  7"**  Pcrfct:!  I Cofneri/e  (1898).  His  first  play,  tt'iJmrf 
Umei,  two  acts  of  which  had  been  written  in  1885  in  collaboca- 
tioo  with  Mr  Willian  Aidwr,  was  produced  oy  the  Independent 
Theatre  under  the  naaifeiBeat  of  Mr  J.  T.  Gtdn  at  the  iUiyalir 
in  1891.  Tins  loand  few  admlrm  outside  Soctalist  circles,  and 

"  I  ?  ted  by  the  ordinary  playgoer.  In  iS<j5  he  wrete  Tkt 
i'mluinirrrr,  a  topicnl  comedy  on  Ibs<-nism  and  ihc  "  aew 
woman,"  for  the  same  theatre,  but  the  piece  provcii  technically 
unsuiiabk  for  Mr  (irtin's  company.  To  replace  it  Mr  Shaw 
wrote  Mrs  Warren's  Projassvon,  a  powerful  bat  disagreeaUe 
play,  which  was  rejected  by  the  ccaior  and  not  presented  osti 
the  stb  of  January  1901,  when  it  was  privately  jriven  by  the 
Stage  Sodety  at  the  New  Lyric  Theatre.  When  it  was  played 
in  New  York  by  Mf  Arnold  Daly's  company  in  1905  the  actets 
were  proseeutcil.  Theic  three  i)lays  were  classed  b}'  t!ie  :  j'b-.: 
as  "  unplcAsant  plays  "  in  the  printed  version.  .4rf:5  cr.i 
Man  was  pro<luccd  at  the  .\sonuc  Theatre  (;:s;  of  A;>r:l  i-^-;.:.! 
by  Miss  Florence  Farr,  who  was  experimenting  oa  the  liue^  *A 
the  Independent  Theatre,  and  by  Mr  Richard  Man&ficld  at  the 
Herald  Square  Theatre,  New  York  (the  17th  of  Sept.  1S94). 
The  scene  was  laid  in  Bulgaria,  the  piece  bdng  a  satire  on 
ronuinticiim,  a  desinicttve  oiticiMn  on  militaiy  "ghny." 
CoiMftlo  was  written  in  1894  for  Mr  MaasBdd,  win  did  net 
prcxtut  e  it  until  December  t<jor,  liut  it  was  played  in  Aberdeea 
in  July  1807  by  Ihe  Independent  Theiitre  Company.  This 
defer.ce  of  the  p..>ctic  point  of  vie.v  against  brute  force  aod 
Common  sense  was  acimirabiy  curt&tructed  and  it  proved  one  ot 
the  most  popular  of  his  plays.  The  pieces  which  followed  are: 
Tin  Man  «/  Dtstiny  (written  in  1895,  phycd  at  Croydon  ia 
1897  by  Mr  Murray  Carson),  a  Napoleonic  drama,  which  was 
revived  at  New  York  by  Aniold  Daly  in  1904;  Km  ATcav  Csm 
TttI  (written  in  1S96,  produced  at  the  Strand  Theatre  in  1900), 

a  farcical  comedy.  Thf  Dr.il's  Diuiflc  f[iroduced  at  New 
Voik.  by  Kivhard  Mansfuld  in  i^g7,  and  in  London  in  1890^ 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  War  of  .\merican  Independence. 
Caesar  and  Cleopatra  (1^9^)  and  Captain  Brassbound'sConMerr-'^ 
(1898) — printed  as  Three  Plays  for  Puritans  (1900);  Tit 
A4mir«iile  BasinUe  (Stage  Society,  Imperial  Thcaue,  1903). 
a  draaiatisatibn  of  CaM  Byrtn't  F^etrim. 

He  had  found  no  regular  English  audience  when  he  published 
Plays  Pleasant  and  UnpUavsnt  (2  vols.)  in  1S9S,  and  his  pieces 

first  became  well  Inown  to  the  ordir:.;fy  I'Liygoer  by  the  [«.r- 
formanccs  given  at  the  Ro\al  C"ourt  Theatre  iindi  r  tb.t-  n',.in.i^e- 
menl  of  .Nbssis  \eirenne  and  il.  (iranville  H.ul>.er  ami 
Superman  (published  in  itjoO  w.is  produced  Ihtle  on  ihc  23rd 
of  May  1905,  in  a  necessarily  abrnlged  form,  with  Granville 
Barker  in  the  part  of  John  Tanner,  the  author  of  the  "  ltevah»> 
tionlsts*!s  Handbooik  and  Pocket  Coaipanion.**  printed  aa  aa 
appendix  to  theplay.  Mr  Shaw  asserted  that  the  piece  odgfaiated 
in  a  suggestion  from  Mr  A.  B.  Walklcy  that  he  should  write  a 
Don  Juan  play,  which  he  procccdc<l  to  do  in  a  rli;;r.7rt!  ri- 
topsy-turvy  f<ishion.  John  Tanner  'Juan  Tenor)  is  a  v.i!i:L.k 
cTjionrnt  of  Schopenhauer  and  Nietzsche,  who  finally  falls  a 
victim  to  the  liie  force  in  .\nn.  Uajor  Barbara  (Cx>urt  Theatre, 
Nov.  190s),  a  "dhcnssion  in  three  acts,"  placed  the  Sahratioa 
Amqr  on  the  stage.  The  Vedreane-Bariur  awnagcmcBt  abs 
iwived  Candida  (April  1904),  Yfm  Nntr  Can  TitffMay  too^ 
Cr.pf.-.in  nr,:ii!'i'unJ's  Conuniois  (March  i()C(<)  and  7c*ii  BUTs 
oiker  Island  (November  1904),  a  stalcmeot  oi  the  Irish  load 
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question,  which  had  been  produced  at  the  Camden  Theatre 
in  isioj,  and  later  by  the  StaRc  Society.  At  the  vame  theatre 
ms  produced  (?oth  of  November  1906)  The  Doclor's  Dilemma, 
a  satire  on  the  medical  profmiOD,  and  How  He  tied  to  Her 
Husband  (Feb.  1905),  whicb  bid  been  previously  played  in 
New  York.  Liter  pliyt  wet*:  Ctttmt  Married  (1908},  Tlw 
SOmring  up  of  Blanea  Pcsnet  (1909)  and  Pra$-€wttiHg$  (1909). 
Among  Mr  Shaw's  later  writings  on  economics  are:  Socialism 
for  Hilliontiirfs  (1901),  The  Common  Sense  of  Municipal  Trading 
(i</34),  and  Fiif't'inum  and  Ike  Fisral  Qucuioii  (11)04).  Although 
an  energetic  member  of  the  South  St  I'ancras  borough  council, 
he  failed  to  secure  election  to  the  I-ondon  County  Council  when 
be  Mood  as  a  candidate  in  1904.  Mr  Shaw  married  in  1S9S 
Miss  Ckarlotte  Frances  Payne-Townshend. 

There  are  essays  on  hi»  worli  by  H.  L.  Mcm  kcn  (Ooston  and 
Loildon.  190s).  by  E.  E.  Hale  (Pmnuiltits  of  To  lhi\  l.i  lulon,  ii>(rfi), 
Ae.;  "  Thf  I'Liy*  of  Mr  Bcrn.ird  Sliaw."  in  the  Ijimburj^h  Rmnc 
(April  1905).  "  Mr  Birn.irtl  Shjw's  Counlcrfcit  ProvcrUnirnt  o( 
Women."  in  the  Forlnt^htN  Review  (March  1906):  "  Bernard  Shaw 
M  Critic."  in  (he  fcflMiMy  Rtmrm  Ounc  1907):  and  an  appincia- 
tion  by  Holbrook  Jacloon.  Bernard  Sham  (i907)> 

SHAW.  HENRY  WHEELER  (tSiS-ifiRs).  American  humorist, 
known  by  the  pen-name  of  "  Josh  Billings,"  was  born  of  Puritan 
stock  at  Lanesborough,  Massachusetts,  on  the  21st  of  April 
1818,  the  son  of  Henry  Shaw  (1788-1857),  who  was  a  representa- 
tive in  Congress  in  1817-1S21.  The  son  left  Hamilton  College 
to  go  West.  In  1858  he  settled  in  Poughkeepsic,  N.Y.,  as  a 
laiMl>aginil  and  auctioneer,  and  began  writing  newspaper 
attidea,  tSfedaUy  for  the  FougMkupsu  Daily  Prtu.  His 
"Eua  on  the  Mael  bi  Jodi  Baiingi"  (i860)  in  a  New  York 
p.iper  was  followed  by  many  similar  articles,  chiefly  in  the  Ntv> 
York  \\\ck!y  and  the  jVf»  York  Saturday  Press,  and  by  several 
popular  volumes,  among  which  arc  Josh  Billings:  His  Sayings 
(tS66).  Josh  mUini's  on  Ice  (i!^68).  Everybody's  Friend  (1S76), 
Josh  BHHurs:  His  Works,  Complete  (187&),  Trump  Kards  liSyy), 
Old  Probabilities  (1879).  Josh  BiUings'  Spice- Box  (:88i),  and 
Josh  Billings'  Farmers' Allmiaax,  barlcsquing  the  Old  Farmers' 
Atmaiue,  ivucd  annually  belweco  1870  and  1S80,  and  coUecied 
into  a  vohtne  in  1903  under  the  title  J0sk  BiUings'  Oti  Pamtn^ 
Allminax.  He  died  in  Monterey.  California,  on  the  14th  of 
October  1885.  His  platform  lectures,  such  as  "  Milk,"  "  Hobby 
Horse,"  "The  Pensive  Cockroach,"  and  "  What  I  kr-r)  alKmt 
Hotels,"  liis  mannerisms  and  apparently  unstudied  witiicisros 
tna'ii'  him  con^jiii  uuui. 

S<;  !.!fr  iir.l  Adienlures  of  Josh  Billings  (New  York,  1 883),  by 
Fr.ini  \~  S.  Sm.ih. 

SHAW.  LEMUEL  (1781-1861),  American  jurist,  was  bom 
at  lia'-nstablc,  Ma^.sachusctts,  son  of  the  minister  o(  the  West 
Parish  there,  on  the  oth  of  January  1781.  He  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  1800,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  (of  Ncvv 
Haapsbin  and  «(  Mauacbuaetts)  in  1804.  In  1805  he  began 
to  practbe  hw  in  Bo««a.  Ha  mt  a  pmaincnt  Fedeialbt 
•ndwasamrmhcrof  t  he  Massachusetti  House  of  Reptcacntatim 
In  i8ii-iSs4,  in  i8}o,  and  in  1839,  and  of  the  state  Senate  tn 
i8jj-i8jj,  a  (ielcgaie  to  the  state  constitutional  convention  of 
iSjo-iSji,  and  thief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state 
from  1830  to  i860.  He  died  in  Boston  on  the  30th  of  March  1S61.  I 
As  chief  justice  Shaw  maintained  the  high  standard  of  excellence 
act  by  Thcophilus  Parsons.  He  presided  over  the  trial  in  1850 
«l  Profeiaor  John  White  Webster  (1793-1850)  for  the  murder 
«f  Dr  George  Pkrkman.  -ffia  work  in  extending  the  equity. 
Jurisdiction  and  powers  of  the  court  was  espcdally  notable. 
He  was  also  largely  instrumental  in  defeating  an  attempt  (1843) 
to  make  a  reduction  of  s.ilary  apply  to  j-.tilces  already  in  office, 
and  an  attempt  (iS",-?)  to  atHlli^h  the  life  term  ol  juiigrs.  His 
opinion  in  Cory  v.  Ddr.ids  (S  .Metcalfl  is  the  basis  of  ihc  present 
law  in  Massachusetts  as  to  the  regulation  of  water  power  rights 

of  riparian  proprietors. 

Sec  the  address  by  B.  F.  Thomas  in  Proceedings  of  the  Massa- 
ehuselis  Historical  Society,  x.  50-79  (Boston,  iWx}):  and  the  sketches 
by  Samuel  S.  Shaw  and  P.  bmory  Aldrich  in  vol.  iv.  pp.  300-347, 
of  Memoriat  Biofrophiis  tf  IM  Ntm  £^^^tond  Hiilork  Ctmaletiital 

Society  (Boston,  l88s). 

SHAW.  RICHARD  NORMAN  (1S31-      ).  British  architect, 
vaa  bora  ia  Edinburgh  on  the  jlh  of  May  1831.  At  ibc  age  (>i  ' 
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sixteen  he  wen!  to  London  ani  became  a  pupil  of  WilUaiD  Burn* 
In  Burn's  oflice  he  formed  that  friendship  with  William  Edea 
Nesfield  which  so  profoundly  influenced  the  careers  of  both, 
and  was  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  science  of  planning  aad  ill 
the  classical  vernacular  of  the  period.  He  iJn  attcodcd  tbo 
ardiitcctunl  idMola  of  tha  Royal  Acadasgr*  and  devoted 
canful  study  both  to  andent  and  to  the  best  contemporary 

buildings.  In  iS^^,  having  finf'hcd  his  term  of  nf[ir(Mtiie<.liip 
with  Burn,  lie  ;;,i;iied  the  gold  nie<l.il  ami  irjw-lluin  '.luiieniship 
of  the  Royal  Ai  a.li  niy,  and  until  1856  travelled  on  the  cmniiienl, 
studying  and  drawing  old  work.  On  his  return  in  1856  he  was 
requested  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy  to  publish  his 
drawings.  This  work,  entitled  Arckiletiurai  Sketches  from  the 
Contineni,  was  issued  in  1858.  In'the  meantime  Nes6eld  waa 
continuing  bia  studies  with  Anthony  Salvin;  Mr  Sbaw  abo 
entered  his  oUke,  and  remained  there  until  1857,  when  lie 
widened  his  experience  by  working  for  thice  years  under  George 
Edmund  Street.  In  1863,  after  sixteen  years  of  severe  training, 
he  began  to  practise.  For  a  short  time  he  and  Nesfield  joined 
forces,  but  their  lines  soon  diverged.  Mr  Shaw's  first  work  of 
importance  was  Lxycs  Wood,  in  Surrey,  a  building  of  much 
originality,  followed  shortly  afterwards  by  Cragside,  for  Lord 
Armstrong,  which  was  begun  in  1869.  From  that  lime  until  he 
retired  from  active  practice  hia  works  followed  one  another  in 
quicic  succession.  In  1879  Mr  Shaw  waa  elected  an  AsMdate 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  a  full  member  in  1877;  he  Joined 
the  "  retired  "  list  towards  the  end  of  1901. 

Other  characteristic  examplei  of  SluwS  work  arc  Preen  Manor, 
Shropshire;  New  Zealand  Chamt>er».  L,cadcnhaU  Street;  Pierre- 
pont,  Wispcrs,  aad  Mmiit  Wood,  ia  Surrey ;  Lowther  Lodge. 
KensinKion;  Adeote.  in  ShrMMhire:  hii  houtes  at  Kensington, 
Chcl<)ea,  and  at  Hamp^tead;  FIcte  House.  t>evonshire:  Creenham 
Lodge,  Berkshire;  Dawpool,  in  Cheshire;  Bryanstone,  in  t^orset- 
ihirc;  Chcstcrs,  Northuml>orland ;  New  Scotland  Yard,  on  the 
Tl^ame^  liri.l>.uil.meiit  ;  lH--ules  vcveral  fine  works  in  Liverpool  and 
the  nctshlKiiirhixirl.  Ho  .il-.-)  l)uiU  and  re'>lore(1  •4\er,il  tliurches, 
the  Ix^l  know  n  of  lii.  li  are  St  John's  Churrh.  I.< nl  ;  Si  Mar^ari t's, 
Ilkley.  and  All  S<iints',  Leek.  His  early  buildings  were  most 
picturcMue,  and  contrasted  completely  with  the  current  work  of  the 
tine.  Hie  uw  ct  "  half  timber^  and  hanging  tiles,  the  nrojcctins 
gables  and  nusaive  chimney*,  and  the  cunningly  contrived  I).iy«  and 
recessed  fireplaces,  together  with  the  complete  freedom  from  the  eon» 
ventions  and  trammels  of  "  style."  not  only  appealed  to  tin-  .i!i!..t, 
hut  ^ame<i  at  onee  .1  pl-ue  in  public  evlirii;itHin.  Jud^'/'l  in  tlu  lu.lit 
of  his  later  work,  mmiic  of  ih.i-r  e.uly  liiiiUiing^  apj«ar  almost  t<x> 
full  of  feature  and  desiRn;  thry  stiow,  however,  ver>'  cK.irly  lli.it 
Mr  Shaw,  In  discarding  "  academic  style,"  was  not  drifting  rudder* 
less  on  a  tea  of  fancy.  His  buildings,  although  entirely  me  from 
archaeological  pedantry,  were  the  outcome  of  much  enihuriastie  and 
intelligent  study  of  old  examples,  and  were  based  directiv  on  Old 
methcKis  and  traditions.  As  his  powers  developed,  hi^  Otiildinn 
^;.<incd  in  distnity.  and  had  .in  air  of  sorcnitv  and  .1  fii.irt  fiomely 
rh.irm  wlilrh  Here  less  eonspiruoiis  in  his  earlier  wi  rl,?-;  tliu  "  li.il( 
timber  "  wa-;  more  sparini;ty  iim.<I.  and  finally  divip;  1  .lud  iiitirely. 
]{}•,  work  iliroti^jhnnl  is  < -.ik'i  i.illy  disl iiif:iii--lii'd  l)V  treatment  of 
scheme.   There  is  nothing  tentative  or  hesitating.   His  planning  if 

invariaMy  ine  and  foU  «  ingenuity.  Adcota  (a  bcautifid  dnma|| 
of  which  hangs  in  the  Diploma  Gallery  at  Burlington  Honie)  n 

rhaps  the  tH^t  ev,imple  of  the  series  of  his  country  houses  built 
twcen  1K70  .ind  i^!*o.  The  elements  are  few  but  perfectly  prt>- 
portioncd  and  combined,  and  the  scale  throuphnut  it  consistent, 
riif  (.real  Hall  is  the  keynote  of  the  plan,  and  is  properly  but  not 
unduly  emphasircd.  The  jjroupinR  of  the  room*,  rnund  the  H.»ll 
is  ver>'  ably  managed — >  .n  li  ri..  mi  i-.  in  its  rii;lit  fKi-irlon.  .le.d  fiM 
its  proper  aspect.  New  Zealand  Chambem.  in  Lcadcnhall  Street, 
another  worh  of  aboM  the  ■ame  period  (itio^iCao).  is  a  valuable 
example  of  Mr  ShaWa  vctsatllity.  Here  he  employed  a  completely 
different  method  of  expresaion  from  any  of  his  preceding  works, 
in  all  of  which  there  i*  a  trace  of  "  Ckithic  "  feeling.  This  is  a  fa^de 
only  of  two  storey's,  divided  by  piers  of  brickwork  Into  three  ecjual 
dpaees,  filled  by  ^haped  ti-iyi  ru  h  uiih  modelled  plivu  r;  al>ovc. 
drawing  the  whale  composition  toj;rther.  h  a  finely  enricliid  planter 
cove.  An  .U'ic  ••■nrev.  r<Kifit|  with  three  gablis,  completes  the 
building,  which  is  the  antithesis  of  the  accepted  type  of  citv  offices; 
it  is  yet  perfectly  adaoied  to  modem  uses.  New  ikwtlann  Yard  is 
undoubtedly  Mr  Shawa finest  and  RKwt  complete  woflc  The  pidn 
granite  bate  Is  not  only  subtly  <iuege«tive  of  the  purposes  of  the 
buildinr.  but  by  dividing  the  height  with  a  strongly  marked  line 
gives  a  greater  apparent  width  to  the  structure;  it  suggests  al«o  a 
division  of  dciiartments.  By  its  ma",  too.  it  nrevcnt*  the  eye  from 
dwc'ling  on  the  ric  i  (-iir>'  irreKiilarity  of  the  lower  window*,  which 
are  pot  only  ditfi  ri  nt  in  charai  K  r  from  tho?*  of  the  upper  storeys, 
but  more  numerous  and  quite  irregularly  spaced.   The  projecttitg 
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ant;lL-  turrets  arc  mo-t  h.ippily  coitceived,  and  bcMilr^  Riving  rrti- 
phaM»  to  the  ountcrs,  (urm  the  main  point  of  intercut  in  the  com- 
poMtion  of  the  river  (ronl.  The  chimneyt  arc  not  allowed  to  ctit  (he 
•ky-iiae  in  sU  directkm*.  but  have  been  drawn  toother  into  nuttive 
blocka.aMlcoMributcmuchtothcMQeralairof  ttiKnityand  strength 
for  wMch  thb  buildinit  i*  remarkable.  Simple  i<m>\^  of  ample  tpan 
CMnolelVAOOmpoMtton  conspiruou*  fnr  its  tin-.vlih  .uul  unity. 

Mr  SIttW'a  influence  on  his  K^neratiun  cm  .mly  tic  a<It-f|uately 
|;auge<l  by  a  cojnparivjn  of  rurrrnt  work  uuh  tli.it  vvhjih 
in  vogue  vkhin  ho  licRan  hi*  cani  r.  The  »ork^  of  l'ii^;in.  Suit,  ami 
others,  and  the  architectural  literature  o(  the  time,  had  turrved 
the  thoughts  both  o(  architect*  and  the  public  towards  a  "  revived 
Gothic."  Before  he  entered  the  field,  this  teaching  had  hardened 
httO  ft  creed  Mr  Shaw  was  not  content  to  hoUl  so  limited  a  view, 
■nd  witb  ch.ir.K  tcrislic  courage  threw  over  the^  artificial  liarriers 
and  Mruck  out  ;i  line  of  hi»  own.  The  rapi<lity  with  whi<h  he 
conceived  and  created  new  ty(X!>,  and  a*  it  were  set  a  new  fashion 
in  builflinp.  romi>elliil  admir.iti'in  for  his  geniu»,  anij  swelled  the 
ranks  o(  his  Jilhrnnt*.    It  i»  Lugcly  owing  to  him  that  there  i» 

8>w  a  distinct  tcmlcncy  to  approach  architecture  ai  the  art  of 
uiMing  rather  than  as  the  art  of  Designing,  and  the  study  of  old 
trark  a*  one  Ot  nicthodt  and  exprcMioat  which  are  for  all  time, 
mther  than  as  •  mrann  of  kan^  a  lamaage  of  fbnu  proper 
only  to  tbcir  pcrktd. 

■HAW-KBMnOT.  fll  JAUB  (i7»-t86s).  Billidi  utdicr 
and  miUtary  writer,  was  the  son  of  Captain  John  ^haw,  of  DaUon, 
KMccudbrigfitstiirr.  Joining  the  43rd  (Monmouthshire)  Light 
Infantry  in  1805,  he  first  saw  ser\'icc  in  the  Co|K-nhngen  Kvpoili- 
tlon  of  1.S07  as  a  litutenaiu,  and  under  Sir  David  Bainl  l(«ik 
part  in  the  Corunna  Camp.iign  of  i8oS-g.  In  the  n  ti.  it 
ShAW  contracted  a  fever,  from  the  cITccis  of  which  he  never 
fttUy  leooveicd.  The  4ird  was  again  engaged  in  the  Douro  and 
Talavera  CanpaigiUy  ud  Sbaw  became  adjutant  of  his  now 
famoasrepfncnt  at  tbelMttle«riUi«m.  As  Robert  Cnufttrd's 
aide^e-camp  he  was  on  the  ataff  «f  thelUil  Di^  i  i'>n  at  the 
Coa  and  the  Agueda,  and  whh  another  officer  pni  .irc<l  and 
edited  the  "  SiandinR  Orders  of  (he  Light  Division  "  (printed 
in  Home's  Frftisof  Slodcm  rjc/Kj.pp.  js"-?;;),  which  serve  as  a 
model  to  ihi^  d.iy.  He  was  «o\i:i(!ril  at  .Mmtida  in  1810,  but 
rejoined  Craufurd  at  the  end  of  1  .Si  i  and  w.is  with  his  chief  at  the 
siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  in  January  1812.  At  the  great  assault 
of  January  iglh  Shaw  carried  his  general,  mortally  woundcti, 
from  the  glacis,  and  at  Dadajoz,  now  once  more  with  the  43rd, 
be  diqilajwd,  at  the  lesser  breach,  a  gallaatiy  which  furaiahcd 
hb  brother  officer  WilHam  Napier  with  the  tbene  of  one  of  his 
most  glorious  descriptive  passages  {Peninndar  War,  bk.  xvi. 
ch.  v.).  .\i  the  siiKc  and  the  b.ittlc  of  Salamanca,  in  the  retreat 
from  BufRos,  Shaw,  still  a  subaltern,  distinguished  himself 
again  and  again,  but  he  had  to  return  to  Engl.md  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  broken  in  health.  Once  more  in  active  service  in  1815, 
as  one  of  Charles  Allen's  staff  ofTicers,  Captain  Shaw,  by  his 
icamnoitring  aUn  and  tactical  judgment  was  of  the  greatest 
■sdstaace  to  Altco  and  to  WelUngton,  who  pnoMMcd  him 
brevet-major  in  Jnly,  and  burnt  lIeiit.-caloiwl  in  1S191.  Dwing 
the  occupation  of  France  by  the  allied  army  Shaw  was  com- 
mandant of  Calais,  and  on  \n»  return  to  England  was  employed 
as  a  stall  uHiLLT  in  the  North.  In  thi'^  c.Tpn  ity  he  was  called 
upon  to  deal  with  the  Manchester  riots  uf  i,Su),  and  his  memor- 
andum on  the  mcth(Mls  to  he  adopted  in  dealing  with  civil 
disordcts  embodied  principles  which  have  been  recognized 
to  thepiescnt  day.  In  1820  he  married,  and  in  i8j4<  on  succeed- 
ing. Id  light  of  his  wife,  to  the  esute  of  Kirkmichacl,  he  took  the 
aane  of  Kennedy.  Two  ycais  bter  Colonel  Shaw-Kennedy 
was  cotmatcd  wfili  the  organiaatioB  of  the  Royal  Insb  Con- 
siabulary,  whidi  he  rdsed  and  tnttned  accordlnir  to  Us  own 
ide.is.  lie  remained  inspector  ^^cncral  of  the  K  I.C.  for  two 
years,  after  which  for  ten  year?,  lie  led  a  retired  louiitry  life. 
In  1S48,  during  the  Chartist  movements,  lie  nsj;.  suddenly 
called  upon  to  command  at  Liverpool,  and  soon  afii  rw.irds  w.ts 
offered  successively  a  command  in  Ireland  and  the  Rovernorship 
of  Mauritius.  lU^calth  compelled  him  to  decline  the^c,  as  also 
the  Soottbh  command  a  little  later,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
be  wia  piartkaOy  an  invalid.  ■  He  became  full  Geocrai  in  i86a 
and  was  made  K.C.B.  a  year  later.  In  1859,  at  the  time  of  the 
Orsini  case,  he  puMishcd  a  rcmaTkable  essay  on  The  D<-fence 
0/  CrcoJ  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  in  i86j  appeared  his  famous 
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of  Canada.    He  <lied  I  he  same  year. 

See  the  autobiographical  notice  in  Notn  tm  Wmtotm,  Sibo  iht 
regimental  history  of  the  43rd  and  N.iiiirr,  pcsnm. 

SHAWL,  a  square  or  oblong  ani^le  of  dress  worn  in  vaiidH 
ways  dependent  from  the  shouidcra.  The  term  is  of  Penian 
ofl^  (rtdf),  and  the  article  ilidf  is  moat  dianctcrinic  of  the 
natives  of  N.W.  India  and  Central  Asia;  but  in  variotts  fecas, 
and  under  dilTerent  names,  the  same  piece  of  clothing  is  foond 
in  most  |)aris  of  (he  world  The  shawls  made  in  Kashmir  occupy 
a  pre-eminenl  pl.ue  .innjiiq  le^ldc  products;  and  it  is  to  them 
and  to  their  iiuilati.iLj  U'L^lerti  loom-,  tli.il  sj  evitic  im;ort- 

ance  attaches.  Ihe  Kashmir  shawl  is  charac tcri/cd  by  the 
elabocstion  of  its  design,  in  which  the  "cone"  pattern  is  a 
prominent  feature,  and  by  the  glowing  hirmony,  briltiaaGC^ 
depth,  and  enduiing  qualities  of  its  colours.  The  basis  of  these 
excellences  is  found  in  the  very  Ifaie, soft, abort,  flossy  undrr-wool, 
called  pashm  or  pashmina,  found  en  the  shawl-goat,  a  variety 
of  Capra  hircus  inha'  iimf:  the  el(\ated  regions  of  T.lxt.  Tln:.. 
4ire  several  varieties  oi  |.  isliin,  but  the  litu  si  is  a  stm  t  monoj-roly 
of  themaharajaof  K.i  ilnii'r.  li.feri<.rp.T<!ini  nnd  Kirman  wool— 
a  fine  soft  Persian  sheeji's  woo]  arc  used  for  shawl  weaving  at 
Amrilsar  and  other  places  in  the  Punjab,  where  colonies  of 
Kashmiri  weavers  are  established.  Of  shawls,  apart  from  shi^ 
and  pattern,  there  are  only  two  principal  classes:  (i)  loom- 
woven  abawls  called  tiliw^la,  tilikir  or  kini  kAr  sometisMS 
woven  In  one  piece,  but  mofc  often  in  small  segments  wMch  are 
sewn  topcthcr  with  such  precision  that  the  sewing  1%  quite 
imperceptible;  and  (j)  embroidered  shawls — anitikir — in 
which  over  a  ground  of  plain  pashmint  ai  wwked  by  Bcedb 
a  njinute  and  elaborate  pattern. 

SHAWM,  SiiALM  (1  r.  thalumeau,  chatemtllr,  luiutbcii;  Get. 
SfhiiJmci,  Schaimey;  lial.  Pijar  tcnamelki  I*t.  eaiamuMi 
tthi.t;  Gr.  aiXbt),  the  medieval  forerunner  of  tbeoboc^  the  tfdk 
members  of  the  buye  family  of  reed  inatnincnta  kaown  ii 
Germany  tm  the  Pmmir  (f.f.),  BmtAart  at  Stkdmuf  faaity. 
MichadPneto(itis,«t  the  beginning  of  the  i7thcentaiy,CBaaiep- 
atcs  the  members  of  this  family  (sec  Oboe);  the  two  of  highest 
pitch  arc  Schalmeys.  the  first  or  little  Schalmey  being  in  B> 
(third  line)  or  .\,  ami  the  second,  also  called  cantus  or  distant, 
in  E  or  D  bi;lo.v.  The  shawm  or  Sch.Urricy  had  a  cobi,'^oss  cJ 
two  octaves,  the  second  diatonic  octave  being  obtained  by 
overblowing  each  of  the  notes  oC  the  first  octave  an  octave 
higher;  the  chromatic  semitones  were  produced  by  half  stoppiaf 
the  bolca  wA  by  cross-fingering.  Id  tome  Instnncw  th«  teed 
moatlmlece  mui  Inlf  enckned  in  a  pimMe,  a  small  case  having 
a  aQt  through  which  that  part  of  thened  which  is  taken  into  the 
mouth  of  the  player  \\as  alone  eapoiedr  the  cdgn  of  the  iBt 
thus  forming  a  rest  for  his  lips. 

In  the  miniatam  o(  the  illuminated  MSS.  of  all  countries,  •men 
e«i)«iaUy  fnm  lha  14th  century,  and  in  early  printed  books, 
Schahneys  and  Pbmnccs  are  reproemed  in  eveiycoaoeivable  pham 
of  soeUJUre  hi  which  nrarie  takes  a  part.  '  (K.  s]} 

SHAWNEE  or  Shawano  to  mem  "  sr)utherr.er  "),  i 

trilM;  of  North  Aineri.,in  Indians  of  .\lgonquian  slock  Th  cy 
are  s.iid  li>  have  been  first  found  in  Wisconsin.  Under  the  r.jii  c 
Sacannahs  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century  iluy  h-  d  ibcir 
headquarters  in  South  Carolina  on  the  up(>er  Sa\  ati!i.  h.  Moving 
eastward  they  came  in  contact  with  the  Ircxiuois,  by  whom  they 
were  driven  S.  again  into  Tennessee.  Thence  they  crusstd  the 
mountalna  into  South  Caidiita  and  again  ipraMl  aoctliwaid 
aa  far  as  New  Yoik  sUte  and  southward  to  Florfda.  Sdise- 
qucntly  they  rccrosscd  the  Alleghany  mountains,  onrv  more  c-itne 
in  contact  with  the  Iroquois  and  were  driven  into  Ohio.  They 
joined  in  Ponti:(c's  conspiracy.  They  fought  on  the  English 
side  in  the  War  of  Independence  and  again  in  iSi>  under 
Tecuni-.<  Ik    Thcy  arc  now  on  a  reservation  in  Oklahoma. 

SHAWNEE,  a  city  of  Pottawatomie  county,  Oklahoma,  USA., 
on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian  river,  about  3S  ESJL 

of  Oklahoma  dty.  Pop.  (1907)  io>9S5.  including  74g  ncgwea  and 
to  Indfains;  (tQio)  r3,474.  Shawnee  is  served  by  the  AldoMO, 

Topcka  k  Santa  Ft,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  and  the 
Missouri,  KanMS  Si  TCMS  nulways  and  by  intcrurban  electric 
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lines.  The  city  has  two  large  public  parks  and  a  CamcKie 
library,  and  is  the  scat  of  the  Curtice  Industrial  School.  Shawnee 
is  situatctl  in  a  fine  agricultural  rt-gion,  ii  a  shipping  point  for 
alfalfa,  cotton  and  potatoes,  is  an  important  market  for  mules, 
and  has  laige  nflway  repair  shops,  and  cottoo-ffaa  aad  cotton 
oompfcsMs;  among  Its  manufacture*  u«  eotten-flced  oil, 
cotton  coodi,  lumber,  bricks  and  flour.  Sbawnae  KM  fint  Mttled 
io  189s  and  HWS  chartered  as  a  city  in  tSgA. 

fBATB,  DAMBL  (i 747-1875),  Amerieati  floldicr,  the  leader 
of  Shays's  Insurrection  in  W.  Masiarhusetts  In  17R6-1787  (sec 
Massaciicsetts:  IlsUcry),  was  born  in  llopkinton,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1747.  In  the  War  of  Iri<Ic;Rii(knce  ho  served  as 
second  lieutenant  in  a  Massachusetts  regiment  from  May  to 
December  1775*  became  captain  in  the  5th  Massachusetts 
Rgiment  io  Jamnuy  1777,  and  lesiiited  bitcommtitioo  in  October 
After  the  coUapae  of  9iay>'a  InauiiMttoB  be  eK^ied  to 
Vermont.  He  was  pardoned  in  June  1788,  and  died  at  %Mta, 
New  York,  on  the  iQth  of  September  18*5. 

SHEARER,  THOMAS,  Ensli:,h  iSih  ccnlur>-  furniture  designer 
and  cabinet-maker.  The  solitary  biographical  (act  we  possess 
relating  to  this  distinguished  craftsman  is  that  he  wr»s  the 
author  of  most  of  the  plates  in  The  Cabinet  Maker's  London 
Book  of  Prues  and  Designs  of  Ccbind  Work,  issued  in  1788  "  l  or 
the  Lmidoo  Society  of  Cabinet  Maken."  The  muority  of  these 
platea  were  repabtished  separately  as  Daign  for  HomstkoU 
Fumitwt,  They  exhibit  their  author  as  a  man  with  an  eye  at 
once  for  simplicity  of  design  and  delicacy  of  proportion.  .  Indeed 
some  of  his  pieces  possess  a  dainty  anri  slender  elegance  which 
has  never  In-cn  surpassed  in  the  hiKory  of  Fnglish  furniture. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  th.il  Shearer  exercised  considerable 
influence  over  Hepplc^hitc,  with  w  hom  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  was  closely  associated,  while  Sheraton  has  recorded  his 
•dmicatioo  for  work  which  has  often  been  atuibuied  to  otben. 
Shearer,  ta  hit  turn,  owes  something  to  the  brothei*  Adam,  and 
something  no  doubt,  to  the  stock  designs  of  his  predecessors. 
There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  worked  at  his  craft 
with  his  own  hands  and  that  he  was  literally  a  cabinet-maker — 
so  far  as  we  know,  he  never  made  chairs.  Much  of  the  elegance 
of  Shearer's  work  is  due  to  his  graceful  and  reticent  employment 
of  inlays  of  satinwood  and  other  foreign  womls.  Hut  he  was 
as  successful  in  form  aS  in  decoration,  and  no  man  ever  used 
the  curve  to  belter  psqioie.  In  Shearer's  time  the  sideboanl 
was  in  pmceas  of  evohitlon;  ftrevloasly  it  liad  been  a  table 
with  drawers,  the  pedestals  and  knife-boxes  being  separate 
pieces.  He  would  seem  to  have  been  first  to  combine  them 
Into  the  familiar  and  often  beautiful  form  they  took  at  the 
end  of  the  i8th  century.  The  combination  may  have  been 
made  before,  but  his  plate  is,  in  point  of  tlne^  the  tet  pobUibed 
document  to  show  it. 

Shearer,  like  many  of  his  contemporaries,  was  much  given 
to  devising  "  harlequin  "  furniture.  He  was  a  dcsipier  of  high 
tnertt  and  r^sl  originality,  and  occupies  a  dislingufshed  place 
among  the  little  band  of  men,  often,  lil-.c  bin  elf,  ill  cd-iriin! 
and  obscure  of  origin,  who  raised  the  Engli!>h  cabinet-making 

of  the  second  half  oil  the  i<tfc  cenlwy  to  an  ilhistiions  pboe  in 
artistic  history. 

SHEARS,  an  implement  for  cutting  or  dipping.  Tbe  O.  Eng 
secros,  to  dip,  cut,  represents  one  branch  of  a  veiy  laive  number 
of  words  in  Indo-Earapean  languages  which  are  to  be  icfened 
to  the  root  tkar-,  to  cut.  and  of  which  nuy  be  mentioned  Gr. 

Lat.  €*rltu.  Eng.  "  short,"  "  share,"  "  sherd,"  *•  score." 
For  cutting  cloth  "  shears  "  take  the  ferm  of  a  Iari;e.  hea\-y  pair 
of  scissors  with  two  crossed  flat  blades  (>ivotcdtc>geiber,  each  with 
a  loo(K:d  handle  for  the  insertion  of  the  lingers,  r«>reli])ping  or 
"  shearing  "  sheep  the  usual  form  is  a  single  piece  of  steel  bent 
round,  the  ends  being  shaped  into  the  cutting  blades,  and  the 
bend  or  "  bow  "  fonning  a  spring  which  opens  the  Uaides  when 
tbe  prenare  used  in  catting  is  released.  Another  form  of  the 
same  word,  "  sheers,"  is  uM-d  of  an  apparatus  for  hoisting  heavy 
weights,  generally  known  as  "  blieer-kgs."  These  consist  of  two 
or  nuTf  uprights  meeting  at  the  top,  where  the  hoisting  tackle  is 
placed,  and  set  wide  apart  at  the  bottom.  The  masting  of  ships 
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was  formerly  carried  out  from  another  vessef,  a  dismasted  hulk, 
hence  called  a  "  sheer  hulk,"  on  which  the  "  sheer-legs  "  were 
placed  (sec  (  rank).  I  rom  this  word  must  be  distinguished 
"  sheer,"  straight,  precipitous,  also  absolute,  downright;  this  is 
to  be  connected  with  Dan.  skjaer,  clear,  bright,  Gcr.  schicr,  free, 
clear;  the  root  is  also  aceo  in  O.  Eu.  tatttm,  to  ahine.  Tbe 
nautkal  pbnw''loibeereff*ltt  demie  fram  a  eooia^is  doe 
to  a  siniibur])aecbiiKalacl»ini,loc)rt,abcnr,toaUoffacoiiiw 

abruptly. 

SHEARWATER,  the  name  of  a  bird,  first  published  in  F. 
Willughby's  Ornithologia  (p.  252),  as  made  known  to  him  by 
Sir  T.  lirowne,  who  sent  a  picture  of  it  with  an  account  that  is 
given  more  fully  in  J.  Ray's  translation  of  that  work  (p.  334), 
stating  that  it  is  "  s  Set^Mrip  idlkb  fishermen  observe  to  resort 
to  thdr  vessels  ia  lane  nombcii*  swimming  *  swiftly  to  and 
fro,  backward,  forward  and  about  them,  and  doth  as  it  were 
raiert  oftMsi,  shear  the  water,  from  whence  perhaps  it  hsd  its 
name."*  Ray's  mistaking  young  birds  of  this  kind  obtained 
in  the  Isle  of  Man  for  the  young  of  the  coultcrncb,  now  usually 
called  "  Pufiin,"  has  already  been  mentioned  under  that  heading; 
and  not  only  has  his  name  Pujfmus  aiiglorum  fiem  c  become 
attached  to  this  species,  commonly  described  in  English  books 
as  the  Manx  puftin  or  Manx  shearwater,  but  the  barbarous 
word  Ft^gimm  has  come  into  use  for  all  birds  thereto  allied, 
group  of  tbe  family  Procdlarfidae 
(see  Petkel),  dislinguisbed  chiefiy  by  thdr  dongated  bfll» 
and  numbering  some  twenty  species,  if  not  more — the  discrimina- 
tion of  which  has  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  ornithologists.  Shear- 
waters are  found  in  nearly  all  the  seas  and  oceans  of  the  world,* 
generally  within  no  great  distance  from  the  land,  though  rarely 
resorting  thereto,  except  in  the  breeding  seas<^n.  But  they  also 
pcnetratetowatcrswhicfaauy  be  termed  inland,  as  tbe  Bosporus, 
where  thqr  are  known  (o  the  French-speaking  part  of  the 
popnktioa  as  daw  dasmller,  It  bdng  lield  by  tlie  TVirfcs  that  thgr 
arc  animated  by  condemned  human  souls.  1  Four  species  oil 
Puffinus  are  recorded  as  visiting  the  coasts  of  the  United 
Kingdom;  but  the  Manx  shearwater  is  the  only  one  that  at  all 
commonly  breeds  in  the  British  Islands.  It  is  a  very  plain- 
looking  bird,  black  aljove  and  white  beneath,  and  al>out  the  size 
of  a  pigeon,  ^mc  other  species  are  larger,  and  almost  whole- 
coloured,  being  of  a  sooty  or  dark  duciBOUS  hoc  both  sbove  and 
below.  All  over  the  world  shearwaters  seem  to  have  preciaely 
the  sane  habits,  laying  their  single  purely  white  egg  in  a  hole 
under  ground.  The  young  arc  thickly  clothed  with  long  down, 
and  are  extremely  fat.  In  this  condition  they  are  thought  to 
be  good  eating,  and  enormous  numbers  arc  caught  for  this  pur- 
pose in  some  l<Kalities,  csjH-cially  of  a  spei  ies,  the  P.  brevicaudus 
of  Gould,  which  frequents  the  island^  off  the  coast  of  Australia, 
where  it  is  commonly  known  as  the  "  Mutton-bird."    (A.  N.) 

SHEATHBIU.  a  bird  so-called  by  T.  Pennant  in  1781  (Cem. 
Birds,  ed.  a,  p.  43}  from  the  horny  case  *  which  cnabeaths  the 
basal  part  of  its  Mil.  It  was  first  made  known  from  having  been 
rri<  1  «ith  on  New-Vear  Islnnd,  ot7  ihc  const  of  StatCII  Land, 
where  Cook  anchored  on  New  Year's  eve  1774.*    A  few  days 

'  Meaning,  no  doubt,  skimming  or  "  hovering."  the  latter  the 
woni  uvfl  liy  Browne  in  hii  Aicoiinl  rf  Birds  founJ  in  Sorfolk  (Milt. 
Uri(.  MS.  Sloanc,  |83|0.  fol.  5.  22  and  ji),  written  in  or  altout  lt>62. 
Edwards  ifSUmaim,  ua.  jisj  speaks  of  comparing  his  own  drawiM 
"with  Brawn's  eld  drai«iit  of  it,  still  preserved  in  the  Briiiifi 
Museum,"  and  thus  idenrilics  the  latter'*  "  shearwater  "  with  the 
"  puffin  ol  the  Isle  of  Man." 

'  Lyrit  apfx-ars  to  he  the  met  eommnn  l<iral  name  for  this  bird 
in  Orkney  .iml  Shetland;  but  Scrtith  m  !  >,  r  j'irr  are  al-Ji  used  in 
Scritl.inrl.  1  he*)-  arc  from  the  Si.inHin.ii.  i.in  Sfticf-"  i<r  >ire/?i.  and 
considering  Skeat'i  retiiarks  ir:\m.  Dii  lu!n::r  ;'i  ,i  ■  t<>  tl'.c  aUiailCC 
iKlvteen  the  words  shear  and  urapt  it  nuy  be  that  Uruwne's  hesita- 
tion as  to  the  derivMiaa  of  "shearwater ''had  moie  ground  than  at 
firftt  appeariL  .  . 

*The  cWef  eaeeptlon  would  wt-m  to  be  the  Bay  of  BesgSl  aad 
thence  tbraughoot  the  W.  of  the  Malay  Ardiipelagow  where,  thoogh 
they  may  occur,  they  an  certainly  uaeomnMNi. 

*  A  strange  fallacv  uose  that  tUs  ease  or  Acalb  was  mu/num. 

It  i'T  ali-i  l-.itely  fixi-d. 

1  l)u  :li;1c-s  s,iiiic  of  the  earlier  voyagers  had  encounterc-d  it,  as 
Forster  suggests  (,Duct.  mimalium,  p.  330)  and  Lesson  asserts 
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Uter  ha  diicoveiied  the  iiUnds  that  now  betr  the  name  of  Sotttb 
Gcofgia,  and  Uiefe  tkt  Uid  was  ataia  found— In  both  loaditice 

frequenting  theiockydMlca.  On  his  third  voyage,  while  seeking 
some  land  reported  to  have  been  found  by  Kcrguclen,  Cook  in 

Dcccmljcr  1776  rt-iln  l  the  dus'.rr  of  desoLite  islan<ls  now 
generally  known  \>y  tlic  name  oi  (he  I  rcrich  cxpKirrr,  and  here, 
among  many  other  kinds  of  birds,  w.is  a  Shi.ulii  ill,  wliich  for 
a  long  while  no  one  suspoctcd  to  be  otherwise  tlian  specifically 
identical  with  that  of  the  western  Antarctic  Ocean;  but,  as 
wiU  be  seen,  its  distinctness  has  been  subsequently  admitted. 

The  Shcathbilt,  ao  Mon  as  it  wan  bruLi^ht  (u  the  notice  o(  natu- 
rah'st«,  w,i«  riH-rtgni/fd  as  IxlrinuinK  to  a  genu*  hitherto  unknown, 
ami  J.  k.  Fofbtcr  in  17H8  {Enchtndion,  p.  ;\7)  n.iilcrred  upon  il. 
from  its  snowy  ulumaBC,  the  name  Ckionis,  which  has  most  properly 
received  gepcnl  acceptance,  though  in  the  lanw  year  the  compiler 
Gmelin  tetmcd  the  genu*  VatiHoHs,  as  •  rendering  of  Pennant's 
EnRli^h  name,  and  the  species  alba.  It  has  thus  become  the  Chionis 
o/6d  of  ornith(ilov;y.  It  is  alMiui  the  size  of  and  has  much  the  aspect 
o(  a  Pigeon;'  its  plumage  i»  pure  white,  its  bill  somewhat  yellow  at 
the  base,  passing  into  f>alc  pink  towards  the  tin.  Round  the  eyes 
the  skin  is  bare,  and  l»c>ct  with  crcam<o)oured  papillae,  while  the 
legs  are  blui-h-grey.  The  wcond  or  eastern  species,  first  discriminated 
by  G.  HartUub  (Rev.  toolofujue,  1841,  p.  5:  1843.  p.  402,  pi.  3)' 
aaC.  minor,  is  smaller  in  liie.  with  ptumage  just  as  white,  but  naving 
the  bill  and  bare  tkin  of  the  face  otack  and  the  Icga  much  darker. 
The  form  o(  the  bill's  "  sheath  "  in  the  two  •peciCft  is  alio  quite 


dilTercnt,  for  in  C.  alba  it  is  almost  level  throuehowt.whOe  in  C.  minor 
it  rises  in  front  like  the  pommel  of  a  saddle.  The  western  and  larger 
specie*  gathers  its  Uvx\,  consiiting  chiefly  of  sca-wcrds  and  shell- 
fish, on  rocks  at  low  water;  but  it  is  also  known  to  cat  birds'  e«g»- 
As  to  the  flavour  of  its  flcih,  some  assert  that  it  is  wholly  uneatable, 
and  others  that  it  is  palatable.  Though  most  abundant  as  a  shore- 
bird,  it  is  freauently  met  with  far  out  at  sea.  and  has  once  Ixn  n  yhnt 
in  lieland.  It  is  not  uncommon  on  the  Falkland  Isle*,  where  it 
breeds.  C.  miner  of  Kergueten  Land,  Prince  Edward  Idand,  Marion 
Iiland  and  the  Croicts.  is  smaller,  with  pinkiih  Itet.  The  cses  of 
both  species,  though  of  peculiar  appearance,  bssr  an  iinniiMakablc 
Itkenesa  to  those  01  oyster  r.iu  hers,  while  occasionally  oMfaMtig  a 
resembbncc  to  those  of  die  tmplt  diriK, 

The  systematic  ji-i-isioti  i<i  ilu-  >lK.itlil  ills  has  been  the  sub)e<t 
of  much  hesitation,  hut  thcv  arc  nuw  p!.ii:c-d  in  a  fpeiial  family, 
Chionidae,  amons^t  Charadn'iform  birds  (sec  niRU>),  not  far  from 
the  curious  little  group  at  "  sced-snipcs  "  of  the  genera  Tkinocoryt 
and  Amptt  wUdi  are  peculiar  to  cotain  locslittn  in  &  Amerka 
and  tts  Mands.  fA.  N.) 

SHEBOYOAN,  a  city  .Tnd  ihr  rnunty  scat  of  Shcboypan  county, 
Wisconsin,  U.S.A.,  on  the  \V.  shore  of  I^ikc  .\liiliij;an  at  llic 
mouth  of  the  Sheboygan  river,  about  5}  m.  N.  of  N!ilwaukee. 
Pop.  (1910  census)  36,398.  The  population  a  largely  of 
German  descent,  and  two  German  newspapers  are  published; 
many  Greeks  sclllcd  here  after  1895.  Sheboygan  b  served  by 
the  Chicsgo  &  North>Wcslem  railway,  by  intcniriMNi  dectric 
liiwsaad  bgr  aHMm-boit  line  (the  Goodvidi  Trunponation  Co.). 
The  city  If.  of  the  ifver  and  the  southern  lialf  of  the  part  S.  of 

the  river  arc  built  on  a  plateau  20-40  ft.  al>ove  the  l.ikc  level. 
Along  the  river  is  the  factory  district.  The  primijiil  public 
boildings  arc  a  fine  Federal  lunMiiiR  in  which  .irc  housed  the  (xi-t 
office  and  the  oflicc  of  tlie  internal  revenue;  a  Carnegie  librar>', 
the  Sheboygan  County  Court  House,  U opera  house,  St  Nicholas 
Hospital  and  a  county  insane  asyltm.  Included  in  the  public 
Khml  qrstem  is  a  school  for  deal  cMMicn,  partly  supported 
by  the  state.  The  dty  has  a  good  harbour  and  is  an  important 
distributing  point  for  cool  and  salt.  A  rich  agricultural  region, 

(.IfiiB.  (fi  'r; (;i>,  ii.  but  for  all  oraiiical  purjiOM-s  we 

certainly  owe  il 5  din  11  very  to  the  naluralistsol^ Cook's  second  voya^'c. 
By  some  error,  r>ri>ti.tl>ly  of  transcription,  New  Zealand,  instead  of 
Mew-Year  Island,  apix  ars  in  many  works  as  the  place  of  it*  discovery, 
while  not  a  few  writers  have  added  thereto  New  Holland.  Hitherto 
there  is  no  real  evidence  of  thcoccuncnceof  aSheathbillia  thewnters 
of  Australia  or  New  Zealand. 

•In  the  Falkland  lsles.it  is  called  the  "Kelp-Pigeon."  and  by 
somcof  the  earlier  French  navigators  the  "  Pigeon  blancantarctique. 
Tl\e  c<i,;nate  s(Kt  ii-s  of  Kerniulen  Land  is  named  by  the  isealcrs 
"  S>re  { ycd  I'lgron,"  from  its  cirominenl  fle^'ly  orbit's,  as  well  as 
"  I'jdilN  -bird  "  l.i't  (I.Hilittt  ss  from  its  wlii;c  |4i;m.i[;c  c.illiii,;  to 

mind  tliat  of  some  of  the  smaller  Lgrcts,  so-called  by  the  English  in 
Indw  and  deewhere. 

dee.  cites  a  brief  but  correct  indication  of  this 
observed  by  Lo<<)uin  {Ly<fe  armoricain,  x.  36)  on 

.   and.  not  suspecting  it  io  lie  distinct,  was  at  a  kias 

to  RGoacik  the  diacrcnancicB  of  the  tetter's  deacri|Miaa  with  that 
given  of  the  oChcr  epeoes  by  aatllsr  aimhain. 


devoted  largely  to  dairying,  extends  to  the  N.,  S.  and  W..  and 
bige  qinntities  of  cheese  are  exported.  AoMog  the  dKf% 
other  manufactures  are  fumituie,  paiticulatly  chairs  (for  which 
the  dty  b  noted),  toys,  machinery,  beehives,  gloves,  knit  goods, 

brick,  carriages,  wafions,  excels:  ^r,  t  iiined  Iciiher,  shoes, 
enamel  ware,  tanned  vcRelabtts  (especially  was),  beer,  &3\il, 
pianos  and  plumbing  supplies.  The  total  value  of  the  factory 
product  in  11/35  was  $io,o&6,643,  38-1%  representing  furniture; 
and  56  7%  of  the  whole  number  of  factory  wage-canicrs  were 
employed  in  the  furniture  factories.  A  trading  post  at  the 
meintli  of  the  Sheboygu  river  was  established  about  iSaoaai 
ms  imlntaiiiBd  for  about  fourtan  yean;  in  1(34  a  tam-nM 
was  built  at  the  first  rai^s  of  tl»e  river,  about  s  m.  fron  Ito 
niciLth,  and  duriiiR  the  ni  \t  three  years  many  settlers  came  sat 
a  great  city  u.ij  pla'ud  i/ii  \-:.\h.t.  SheboyK.in  was  incorporated 
as  a  villan'-  in  .in,!  w,is  first  chartered  as  a  city  in  iSy. 

Scveral  miles  from  Sheboygan  Falls  (pop.  in  1905,  141 1),  a 
village  about  5  m.  W.  of  Sheboygan  and  S.W.  of  Plymootk 
(pop.  in  1905,  2764),  the  Spring  Farms  Association,  a  Fouricriie 
community  of  ten  families,  farmed  successfully  thirty  sens 
of  ludfRHB  lliS«Mfl><4B»wben  kck  <^  interest  ia  tlw  C9eri> 
ment  ImMight  about  a  dlwMUtbn  by  mutual  agreement. 

SHECHEM  (m<H\.  SiUut],  an  anricnt  tn-.vn  of  ralcstirie.  ?  E. 
of  Samaria,  which  first  appears  in  hislury  as  the  place  where 
Jacob  and  his  family  settled  for  a  while  ((icn.  niiii-  i",  <:' 
John  iv.  13).  Il  was  occupied  then  by  Hivitcs  (Gen.  xxxiv.  j), 
and  a  tragedy  took  place  in  connexion  with  the  chieftaia^ 
viohition  of  Jacob's  daughter  Dinah.  It  was  set  apart  as  a  city 
of  refuge  (Jos.  xx.  7)  and  was  occupied  by  the  KoMtbitc  LevlUS 
in  the  tribe  of  EphnbD  (ud.  Si).  Ucfc,  between  Ebal  sad 
Gr  rizi  m ,  Joshua  nude  hfs  last  speech  to  the  dders  of  tbe  Isndittt 
(Jos.  xxiv  1).  T!tc  mot  1m  r  of  .\bimelech  the  son  of  Gideon  was 
a  Shechetmie,  am!  Slietlum  w.is  ihc  centre  of  his  short-lived 
kingdom  (Jud  v  ii  u,  ix  ).  Here  Rehol>oam  made  the  foolish 
speech  which  kindled  the  revolt  of  the  X.  kingdom  (1  Kings  xii.  i), 
after  which  it  was  ior  a  lioM  tba  baadquiiteiB  of  |enboMi 
(t  Kings  xiL  as). 

Shechem  was  evidently  •  holy  place  in  remote  aotiqaity. 
The  '*  oak  "  under  i*Udi  Jacob  hid  his  teraphim  (Gca.  mv.  4) 
was  doubtlesi  a  sacied  ti«e,  as  there  the  images  (whidi  it  wa 
iirt  sccn^ly  to  tirinc;  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Heih-cl)  would  be  safe. 
The  gcKl  of  the  (-.inaanile  city  was  Baal-Hcrilh:  hi*  temple  wsf 
destroyed  when  Abimclech  quelled  the  rising  of  his  fickle  subjects 
(Jud.  ix.  4,  46).  A  great  standing  stone  under  an  oak-tree  hcic 
was  traditionally  associated  with  Joshua's  last  speech  (Jos.  xxiv. 
36).  During  the  latter  part  of  the  Hebrew  OHmarchy  we  heir 
nothing  of  Shecbcm,  no  doubt  on  account  of  the  commandnig 
imporunee  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Saantiu.  It  no  douhl 
owed  its  subsequent  development  to  the  destructicm  of  Samsfia 
and  the  rise  in  the  district  surrounding  of  \hc  ?:imaritan  nalicB 
fii\ini!cd  111!  the  colonists  settled  by  Sargon  aid  .Xssurbani  pal 
To  b>  i|  'ii^s  it  was  "the  new  city  "  by  tlie  in!  .Jiitants  called 
Mabortha  (B.  J.,  IV,  viii.  i),  but  the  olTuial  name  St&p^iiOt 
Fldtia  Ncapolis,  so  called  to  commemorate  its  restoration  by 
X'espasiao  CTilus  Flaviut  Vcspaslanus),  soon  became  unhrcisil. 
and  b  itid  preserved  fan  the  modem  name  Nibhta— •  ripal 
exception  to  the  general  rule  that  the  place-names  of  Paleslinr, 
whenever  disturbed  by  foreign  influence,  usually  revert  in  lime 
to  the  old  Semitic  nnmcnclaturc. 

There  was  a  biiinjpric  al  Keapoli>  ilurit-.g  the  Ry£antirK  peric*!, 
and  an  attai  k  made  liy  the  Samaritans  on  the  b:?hop  (I'l '  ic  1  -!. 
A  D.  474)  was  punished  by  the  em|>cror  Zeno,  who  f;3\c  Gcr^ji.n 
to  the  Christians.  It  waa  captured  by  the  cru&adcrs  under 
Tancred  aooa  after  tbe  eonquest  of  Jerusalem  (1099) ;  they  hcid 
it  till  1184,  fAem  they  lost  tt  to  Saladin.  The  principal  moaque 
of  the  town  is  adnRcbof  the  crusaders  converted  to  Mahoinmedaa 
worship.  Towards  the  end  of  the  iSlh  century  it  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  turbulent  sheikh  Kasim  d-Ahaad..  la  t^M  the 
soldiers  of  Ibrahim  I'asha  pillaged  it. 

N.iblus  is  now  the  chief  town  of  a  subdivision  of  the  province  of 
Beirut.  It  lies  io  the  valley  between  Ebal  and  Ccrixam,  00  the 
aaia  CMuvaa  votttt  troB  Jeranlem  Borthwiid.  The  rflnatiao 
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b  CunOOS  for  fls  beauty  Tlicrc  arc  about  14,000  inhabitants — 
all  Moslems  except  atiout  150  Samaritans  and  perhaps  700 
Christians.  The  inhabitants  arc  notorious  for  fanaticism  and 
hwlcssaess,  and  Europeans  are  usually  greeted  with  vile  epithets. 
Thoc  are  missions,  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic;  and 
aainpoiUnt  hoapital  under  the  auspices  of  theCbotcfa  Missionary 
SNto.  Iheic  it  a  flonrithiBig  Uad*  ia  wldch  k  here 
flanbctnred,  md  m  CMiildaalile  eonunnte  fa  wool  nd  eotton 
Vith  the  regions  E.  of  the  Jordan. 

In  the  neighbourhood  o(  N&blus  are  ihown:  (1)  a  modern  builUine 
which  covm  thf  tnnWriiwiit  rite  o<  the  tomb  o(  Jowph,  as  icccfMca 
by  Jews,  SunnitiiM  and  Cluiitbm.  The  authority  for  the  burial 
ctjoiefh  at  Shcchem  is  the  apcech  of  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  16),  though 
Jotepbut  places  the  acpulchre  at  Hebron  (Ant.  II.  viii.  3).  Moslem 
tradition  alio  regardt  Shechcm  as  the  t)uri.il-placc  of  Joseph;  hut 
it  apfiear*  ai  thiuj^h  the  actu.il  site,  as  ^hi>»n,  h.is  nut  Ih-lii  aliv.iy-. 
in  one  unvar>inK  spot,  (j)  1  he  will  of  Jacnb.  ,it>.jut  a  mile  anri  a 
half  from  Niblus  on  the  way  to  JeruxiUm.  »liii  h  l■^  ,111  <  m  .i  \  .ii  inn  n( 
great  depth.  The  tradition  fixine  thii  hallowed  pUcc  teems  to  have 
been  coRMant  throughout  the  whole  of  tha  Chfiitiaa  «cai«rice.  an<l 
it  it  one  of  tlie  very  few  "  holy  places  "  Aowm  to  tniilhii  and 
pilgrims  in  Palestine,  the  authcaticity  of  vMch  dsierws  eolsidfra- 
tion.   It  it  one  of  the  small  fltmiber  «f  silas  meatloaed  by  the 

Bordeaux  pilgrim  (a  D.  3J3). 

The  !.itc  of  the  >ai:fcd  oak  lijs  lietn  sought  at  t»o  jilaccs;  one 
called  Ei-'Amiid,  "the  column" — where  it  "  Joseph  1  tomb"; 
and  the  other  at  BalAla  (a  name  containing  tbe  consonants  of  the 
Semitic  word  for  "  oak  "),  near  Jacob's  wcIL  (R.  A.  S.  M.) 

SHED,  (i)  A  small  hut,  shelter  or  outbonse,  apediDy  one 
with  •  "  tbed  roof "  or  "  kan-to,"  a  roof  with  only  oiw  tet  of 
nftoB)  fyUng  bom  m         to  a  lower  wall,  UIm  an  aUtioof. 
**  9ted  "bate the  term  applied  to  a  large  roofed  riieiter  open  at 
the  sides  for  the  storage  of  goods,  rolling-stock,  locomtMives,  &c., 
on  a  railway  or  dock-wharf.    Accordins  to  Skcat,  the  word  is  a 
Kentish  form  of  "  shade,"  "  thadow,"  in  O.  Eng.  sii/J,  sifdJu, 
c{.  Gcr.  S(hall<-r.;  the  uUimaie  origin  is  the  root  ska-,  to  cover, 
Kcn  in  Gr.  cKia,  shadow,  CKipri),  tent,  shelter,  stage,  whence 
Eng.  "scene  ",  the  Eng.  "sky  "  comes  from  a  closely  allied 
root  tbt,  also  to  cover,  cf.  Lat.  ohscvrtu.   (2)  To  spill,  to  scatter, 
to  CMt  offrorigiiially  the  word  seems  to  have  meant  to  part, 
todMda**«M«nlyBarri«iiif  in^tratoshed."  TheOiEaf.verb 
was  seetfrfon,  fa  lttd.Eii8.M«n>t  to  divide,  separate.  "Shed" 
in  the  sense  of  toqifll  has,  however,  by  some  etymologists  been 
taken  to  be  a  separate  word  from  that  meaning  to  part;  it  would 
in  that  case  appear  to  be  connected  withO.FkiS.«cMig,toakake, 
the  root  of  which  is  found  in  "  shudder." 
<    SBDD,  WILUAM   OREENOUGH   THAYER  (i8k>-i8<m), 
American  rresbyterian,  was  born  in  Acton,  Massachusetts,  on 
the  aist  of  June  tSio.  In  t8j9  be  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Vcnnoat,  and  fa  lAij  at  Aadovcr  Theological  Scndaary. 
Alter  a  short  ptstonte  at  Braadon,  Vermeat,  he  was  successively 
profcswr  of  English  literature  in  the  University  of  Vermont 
( I     !;-iS5j).  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  in  Auburn  Theological 
Si  miliary  ( 1 8 5.^- 1 S54).  profcs&or  of  church  history  in  Andovcr 
Theological  Seminary  (1854-186?),  and,  after  one  year  (i86j- 
1863)  as  associate  pastor  of  the  lirick  Church  of  New  York  City, 
ot  sacred  literature  (1863-1874)  and  of  syslenatk  theology 
(187^1890)  in  Union  Theological  Semiaaiy.  Bt  diad  fa  New 
Yvik  City  oo  tbe  17th  of  November  1894. 

Dr  Shedd  was  a  high  Calvlnlst  and  was  one  of  the  greatest  system- 
Otfa. tboslsgians  of  tne  American  Pre«byt>-rian  church.    Hit  great 


 timaitt  Tkfolotv  (t  vol*..  188S-1894).    He  also  wrote 

LtttUTtt  on  tiu  Philosophy  oi  lliAory  fl><56),  in  which  he  applied  to 
history  the  doctrine  of  <)r,;.ini(_  c  voluti.in ;  Dxicourin  and  Euayt 
(ths>6);  A  Manual  of  Church  //n/fry  1.:  vols..  1857). a  translation  of 
t.ucriike;  A  lliHnry  cj  ChiMlxan  l)cilT\ir  {i  voU.,  IW>3);  Tkfologi- 
cui  Eiiayt  (1877);  LtUtary  Ejtayi  (1876);  Commtntary  on  Ike 
MpiaUt  tt  Ifts  Janaaas  (itm:  Tim  Dmlmit  tlBmMtu  Punuhment 
(iBSs):  and  he  etfitcd  ColerMge's 
York.  1894) 


Compint  Wpritt  (7  vols.,  New 


8REB.  SIR  MARTIN  ARCHER  (i 770-1850),  Engli-,h  portrait- 
p.iinter  and  pri^idcnt  of  the  Royal  Academy,  w.t5  born  in 
Dublin  on  the  ajrd  of  December  1770.  He  was  sprung  from  an 
old  bish  family,  and  his  father,  a  merchant,  regarded  the  profes- 
tinm  oC  a  painter  as  no  fit  occup.ition  for  a  descendant  of  the 
Sbcca.  Young  Shee  became,  nevertheless,  a  student  of  art  in 
tho  Dublin  Society,  aad  caasa  aarijr  to  Loodoo,  where  ha  ma,  fa 
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1788,  Introduced  by  Burke  to  Reynolds,  by  whose  advice  he 
studied  in  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  17&9  he 
exhibited  his  first  two  pictures,  tbe  Head  of  an  Old  Man  and 
Portrait  of  a  Gentleman.  During  the  nest  ten  years  he  steadily 
increased  in  practice.  He  was  chosen  an  associate  of  the  Roy^ 
Academy  in  1798,  shortly  after  Flaxman,  and  in  1800  ha  was 
madeaRayalAcadaodciaD.  latbafonneryear  hehadnMnicd, 
removed  to  Ronuwy^  house  fa  Qtveodhh  Square,  and  set  up  as 
his  succcisor.  Shee  continued  to  paint  with  great  readiness  of 
hand  and  fertiluy  of  invention,  although  his  jwrtraits  were 
ecbpscd  l)y  more  th;in  one  of  his  contemjiorarii's,  and  especially 
by  Lawrence,  lloppner,  Phillips,  Jackson  and  Kacbum.  The 
earlier  portraits  of  the  artbt  are  carefully  finished, ea^faaction, 
with  good  drawing  and  ciceUent  discrimination  of  character. 
They  show  an  undue  tendncjr  to  redness  in  the  flesh  painting— 
a  defect  which  is  sttU  more  apparent  fa  his  fater  worka^  fa  wUA 
the  handling  is  less  ^square,"  crisp  and  fordUe.  In  addition 
to  his  fMirtraits  he  executed  various  subjects  and  historical  -svort-.s, 
such  as  La^inia,  Belisarius,  his  diploma  picture  Troiixro  .md 
Miranda,  and  the  Daughter  of  Jephthah.  In  1S05  he  published 
a  fxx-m  consisting  of  Khytnfs  on  Art,  and  it  was  succeeded  by  a 
secon<I  part  in  1809.  Byron  spoke  well  of  it  in  his  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Revievxrs,  and  invoked  a  place  for  "  Shee  and  genius  " 
in  the  temple  of  fame.  Shee  published  another  small  volume 
of  verses  in  1814,  entitled  TJk  Cammimtraiicm  cf  Sir  Jasfao 
ReynMs,  ontf  aCfarFssM*,  but  thb  effort  did  not  greatly  taoeaia 
his  fame.  He  now  produced  a  tragedy  called  Atasce,  of  which 
the  scene  was  laid  in  Poland.  The  play  was  accepted  at  Covept 
Ciardcn,  Liut  Colman,  the  IiLcnser,  rcfu.'.j.-d  it  his  sanction,  on  the 
plea  of  its  containing  certain  treasonable  allusions,  and  Shee,  in 
great  wrath,  resolved  to  make  his  appeal  to  the  public  This 
violent  threat  he  carried  out  in  i8.;4,  but  Alasco  b  still  on  the 
list  of  unacted  dramas.  On  the  death  of  Lawrence  in  1830, 
Shee  was  chosen  uresident  of  the  Royal  Acadcnqr,  and  shortly 
afterwards  he  lecaved  the  hoDoor  of  kalghtliood.  bthedispota 
regarding  the  use  of  rooms  to  be  provided  by  government,  and 
in  his  examination  before  the  parliamentary  committee  of  i8j6, 
he  ably  defended  the  rights  of  the  Academy.  He  contfaued  tO 
paint  till  1S45,  and  died  on  the  13th  of  August  1850. 

SHEEP  (from  the  Anglo-Saxon  scedp,  a  word  common  in 
various  forms  to  Teutonic  languages;  e.g.  tbe  German  Schaf), 
a  name  originally  bestowed  in  all  probabffity  on  the  familiar 
domesticated  ruminant  (Out  aria),  but  now  aatandad  to  induda 
its  imnwAate  wild  relatives.  Althoo^  many  of  thadooiestlcatcd 
breeds  ait  homkas.  sheep  belong  to  the  family  of  hollow-horned 
ruminants  or  Bovitlae  (q.v.).  Practically  they  form  a  group  im- 
possible of  defmiiion,  as  they  pass  imperceptibly  into  the  goats. 
Both  sexes  usually  possess  horns,  but  those  of  the  females  arc 
small.  In  the  males  the  horas  arc  generally  angulatcd,  and 
marked  by  fine  transverse  wrinkles;  their  colour  being  greenish 
or  brownish.  They  arc  ilircctcd  outwards,  and  cur>'c  in  an  open 
spiral,  with  the  tips  directed  outwards.  Although  there  may  be  a 
fringe  of  hair  on  the  throat,  tha  nuJca  have  no  beard  on  tbe'chfa; 
and  they  also  lack  the  strong  odour  characteristic  of  goats. 
Ustially  the  tail  is  short;  and  in  all  the  wild  species  the  coat 
takes  the  form  of  hair,  and  not  woil.  Like  gn.its,  sheep  have 
narrow  upper  molar  Iccih,  very  dilTercnl  from  those  of  the  oxen, 
and  narrow  hairy  m.i/.-li.s.  Between  the  two  mi  1, lie  toe,  in 
most  species,  is  lodged  a  deep  glandular  l>ag  having  the  form  of 
a  retort  with  a  small  external  orifice,  which  secretes  an  taMttMW 
and  odorous  substance.  This,  tainting  the  herbage  or  stones  over 
which  the  animal  walks,  affords  the  means  by  which,  throu^ 
the  powerfully  devdoped  aeaaa  of  amdl,  tha  neighboudhaod  of 
other  fadfvtdtiah  of  the  spedes  b  recognised.  Tha  crmMtt  or 

suborbital  facc  gl.ind,  which  is  so  l.  ^C'  ly  developed  and  probably 
[xrforms  the  same  ofl'ice  in  some  .in'.i  li.jx-s  and  deer,  is  present, 
although  in  a  comp-irativcly  nidimcntary  form,  in  most  species, 
but  is  absent  in  others.  Wild  sheep  attain  their  maximum 
development ,  both  in  respect  of  number  and  si/.e,  in  Central  Asia. 
They  associate  either  in  large  flocks,  or  in  family-ptrttcs;  tha 
old  males  ganataUy  keepfag  apart  fimn  the  rest.  AKbMi^ 
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tinduhtins  districts,  raihtr  ttivi  the  pfedi^t«us  heights  to  which 
gottt  art  partial  It  may  be  added  tiiat  the  ]ong  tails  of  most 
tame  breeds  are,  lilte  wool,  in  all  probability  tlw  results  of 

donaesticationt 

The  Pamir  plateau,  on  the  confines  of  Turkestan,  at  an  eleva- 
tion  of  i6«eoo  ft.  above  the  sea^level,  is  the  home  of  the  magnifi- 
cent  0ns  poli,  named  alter  ihe  cekbraied  Veoetiao  traveller 
Marco  Polo,  who  met  with  it  in  the  ijlh  century.  It  is  renarh- 
able  for  the  great  size  of  the  horns  of  the  old  rams  and  the  wide 
open  sweep  of  their  curve,  so  that  the  points  stand  boldly  out 
on  each  side,  far  away  from  the  animal's  head,  instead  of  curling 
round  nearly  in  the  same  plane,  as  in  most  of  the  allied  species. 
A  variety  inhabiting  the  Thian  Shian  is  known  as  O.  poli  caftlUti. 
An  even  larger  animal  is  the  argali,  O.  ammm,  typically  from 
the  Altai,  but  teprcsentcd  by  one  race  in  Ladak  and  Tibet 
(O.  ammon  kcdgtonii,  and  by  a  second  in  Mongolia.  Although  its 
horns  are  Ic&s  extended  laterally  than  those  of  O.  pdi,  tbcy  arc 
grander  and  more  massive.  In  their  short  summer  coals  the  old 
rams  of  both  species  arc  nearly  white.  Ont  soirauis  from  the 
Sair  mountains  and  O.  littltdalci  from  Kuija  are  allied  species. 
In  the  Stanorai  mountains  and  neighbouring  districts  of  E. 
Siberia  and  in  Kamchatka  occur  two  sheep  which  have  been 
respectively  named  O.  bortalis  and  O.  mucola.  They  are,  how> 
ever,  so  closely  allied  to  the  so-called  bighorn  sheep  of  N.  America, 


A  Moulion  Ram  {Otis  musimoH). 

that  they  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  more  than  local  races  of 
O.  canodcniii,  or  O.  eeretna,  as  some  naturalists  prefer  to  call  the 
species.  These  bighorns  arc  characterized  by  the  absence  of 
face-glands,  and  the  comparatively  smooth  front  surface  of  the 
horns  of  the  old  rams,  which  are  thus  very  unlike  tlie  strongty 
wrinklcd  horas  of  the  srgali  group.  The  typical  bighorn  is  (he 
L  ha  Li -coloured  and  whilcrumpcd  Rocky  Mountain  animal, 
but  un  the  Jttickin  river  there  is  a  nearly  black  race,  with  the 
usual  white  areas  (0.  cowdmsis  itonn),  while  this  is  replaced  in 
Alaska  by  the  nearly  pure  white  O.  c.  daili\  the  grey  sheep  of  the 
Yukon  (O.  c.  jannini)  being  perhaps  not  a  distinct  form.  Return- 
ing to  Asia,  wc  find  in  Ladak,  Astor,  Afghanistan  and  the  Punjab 
ranges,  a  sheep  whose  local  races  are  variously  known  as  urin, 
uriiil  and  shapo,  and  wliose  technical  name  is  0.  tignci.  It  is 
a  smaller  animal  than  the  mcmlKis  of  the  argah  group,  and 
approximates  to  the  Armenian  and  the  Sardinian  wild  sheep  or 
moutlon  [(h-is  erirntiilis  anil  O.  niusimm)  (sec  >Toi.tlon).  Wc 
Imc  in  Tibet  the  bharat  or  blue  sheep,  Osit  {Ptcudoii)  bharol, 
and  in  N.  Africa  the  udad  or  aoudad,  O.  (Ammottcgus)  lenia, 
both  oi  which  have  no  facc-ghnds  and  in  this  and  their  smooth 
horns  a;>proxiiuatc  to  goats  (sec  DiiAMALand  Aovdad). 

The  !>her)>  w.is  duniL-iiticatcd  in  Asia  and  Europe  before  the 
dawn  of  history,  though  unknown  in  this  state  in  the  New  Worlrl 
until  after  the  Spaoi^  conquest.   Il  has  now  been  introduced  by 


man  into  almost  all  parts  of  the  world  where  agricultural  opera- 
lions  are  carried  on,  but  flourishes  especially  in  the  temperate 
regions  of  both  hemispheres.  Whether  this  well-known  and 
useful  animal  is  derived  from  any  one  of  the  existing  wild  species, 
or  from  the  crossing  of  several,  or  from  sotne  now  extinct  species, 
are  matters  of  conjecture.  The  variations  of  external  characters 
seen  in  the  different  breeds  are  very  great.  They  are  chieijr 
manifested  in  the  form  and  number  of  the  horns,  which  may  be 
increased  from  the  normal  two  to  four  or  even  eight,  or  may  be 
altogether  absent  in  the  female  alone  or  in  both  sexes;  in  the 
shape  and  length  of  the  ears,  which  often  hang  pendent  by  the 
side  of  the  head;  in  the  peculiar  elevation  or  arching  of  the  nu.il 
bones  in  some  eastern  races;  in  the  length  of  the  tail,  and  the 
development  of  great  masses  of  fat  at  each  tide  of  its  root  or  in 
the  tail  itself;  and  in  the  colour  and  quality  of  the  fleece. 

On  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  two  distinct  breeds  of  hairy  iheep 
are  indigenous,  the  one  characteriaed  by  its  large  size,  long  limls 
and  smooth  coat,  and  the  other  by  its  Inferior  stature,  lover 
build  and  heavily  maned  neck  and  throat.  Both  breeds,  whi<b 
have  short  tails  and  small  horns  (present  only  in  the  ranu), 
were  regarded  by  the  German  naturalist  Fitzinger  as  spcci&caUy 
distinct  from  the  domesticated  Otis  arits  of  Europe;  ai.d  for 
the  6rtt  type  he  proposed  the  name  0.  Umgipts  and  for  the  secocd 
O.  jubala.  Although  such  distinctions  may  be  doubtful  (the  im 
African  breeds  are  almost  certainly  descended  from  one  ancestral 
form),  the  retention  of  such  names  may  be  conveoleat  as  a 
provisional  measure. 

The  long-legged  hairy  sheep,  which  stands  a  good  deal  taller 
than  a  Southdown,  ranges,  with  a  certain  amount  of  local  varia- 
tion, from  Lower  Guinea  to  the  Cape.  In  addition  to  its  k>c( 
limbs,  it  is  characterized  by  its  Roman  nose,  large  (but  not  droop- 
ing) ears,  and  the  presence  of  a  dewlap  on  the  throat  and  chest. 
The  ewes  are  hornless,  but  in  Africa  the  rams  have  very  short, 
thick  and  somewhat  goatlike  horns.  On  the  other  hand,  in  tbe 
W.  Indian  breed,  which  has  probably  been  introduced  Iron 
Africa,  both  sexes  are  devoid  of  horns.  The  colour  is  varialk. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  it  appears  to  be  pied,  showing  Urge 
blotches  of  black  or  brown  on  a  white  ground,  the  head  beinj 
generally  white  with  large  black  patches  on  the  sides,  most  of  th< 
neck  and  the  fore-part  of  the  body  black,  and  the  hind-quarters 
white  with  large  coloured  blotches.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
sheep  may  be  uniformly  yelbwish  white,  reddish  brown,  greyish 
brown  or  even  black.  The  uniformly  reddish  or  chestnut-brorn 
specimens  approach  most  nearly  to  the  wild  mouAoo  or  oriil 
in  colour,  but  the  chestnut  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  under- 
parts  and  flanks;  domestication  having  probably  led  (o  the 
elimination  of  the  white  belly  and  dark  flank  baitd,  which  are 
doubtless  protective  characters.  The  feeble  development  of  the 
horns  is  probably  also  a  feature  due  to  domestication. 

In  Angola  occura  a  breed  of  this  sheep  which  has  probably 
been  crossed  with  the  fat-tailed  Malagasy  breed,  while  in  Guinea 
(here  is  a  breed  with  lappets,  or  wattles,  on  the  throat,  wbkh  is 
probably  the  result  of  a  cross  with  the  lop-cared  sheep  of  tbe 
same  district.  The  Guinea  lop-cared  breed,  it  may  be  mtntiooed, 
is  believed  to  inherit  its  drooping  ears  and  throat  wattles  fram 
an  infusion  of  the  blood  of  the  Roman-nosed  hornless  Theban 
goal  (see  Coat).  Hairy  long-legged  sheep  are  also  met  with  in 
Persia,  but  are  not  pure-bred,  being  apparently  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  the  long-legged  Guiaet  breed  and  tbe  fat-tailed 
Persian  sheep. 

The  maned  hairy  sheep  {Otis  jubata),  which  appears  to  be 
confined  to  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  takes  its  name  from  a  mane 
of  longish  hair  on  the  throat  and  neck;  the  hair  on  tbe  body 
being  also  longer  than  in  the  ordinary  long-legged  sheep.  This 
breed  is  frequently  black  or  brown  and  white;  but  in  a  SJraD 
sub-breed  from  the  Cameroons  the  general  colour  is  chestnut  or 
foxy  red,  with  the  face,  ears,  buttocks,  lower  surface  of  ts3 
and  under-parts  black.  The  most  remarkable  thing  about  iha 
Cameroon  sheep  is.  however,  its  extremely  diminutive  sise,  a 
full-grown  ram  standing  only  19  in.  at  the  withers. 

In  point  of  size  this  pigmy  Cameroon  breed  comes  very  dM* 
tP  an  exceedingly  small  sheep  of  which  the  Umb-t>oncs  have  bcti 
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imd  Ito  cerUla  andent  d«pos!u  la  the  S.  of  En^d;  and  tbe 
qiiMka  aiiin  iriMthv  the  two  bneds  nay  Bot  baw  bMB  aaAiiy 
idited.  Alttngh  tttw  aw  aft  mwm  <f  aiowttinfng  whether 

the  eztiBct  pigmy  British  sheep  was  dothed  with  hair  or  with 
wool,  it  is  practically  certain  that  some  of  the  early  European 
sheep  rctainrd  hair  like  that  of  their  wild  ancestor;  and  there 
is  accordingly  no  prima  facie  reason  why  the  breed  in  question 
should  not  have  been  hairy.  On  tfie  other  hand,  since  the  so- 
called  pcat-shccp  of  the  prehistoric  Swiss  lakc-dwcllcrs  appears 
to  be  represented  by  the  existing  GraubQnden  (Grisons)  breed, 
which  it  wooUy  and  colotircd  MCDlUbint  like  a  SouUidowa,  it  inay 
be  aigned  that  the  former  waa  imbaUy  alw  woolly,  and  hence 
that  the  survival  of  a  haliy  breed  in  a  Be^boaring  part  of 
Europe  would  be  unlikely.  The  Utter  part  of  the  arRument  is 
not  very  convindng,  and  it  is  legitimate  to  surmise  that  in  the 
small  extinct  sheep  of  the  S.  of  England  wc  may  have  a  pMjssiblc 
relative  of  the  pigmy  hairy  sheep  of  W.  Africa. 

Fat-nunpcd  sheep,  Ovis  sUatopyga,  arc  common  to  Africa  and 
Asia,  and  are  piebald  with  rudimentary  horns,  and  a  short  hairy 
coat,  being  brad  entirely  for  their  milk  and  flesh.  In  fat-tailed 
dioepi  «D  the  other  band,  wiiicb  have  much  the  same  distribuUoo, 
tiMcaatltwioQilyaiidieMiallynMMrid.  Foni^horaedAeqian 
ooiBnoB  1b  le^nd  and  the  H entdea;  tbe  mall  balf-wfld  breed 

of  Soa  often  showinj;  thi;  reduplication.  There  is  another  four- 
horned  breed,  distingui.shcd  by  its  black  (in  place  of  brown) 
horns,  whose  home  is  probably  S.  .\frica.  In  the  unirorn  sheep 
of  h/epal  or  Tibet  the  two  horns  of  the  rams  are  completely 
welded  together.  In  tbe  Himalayan  and  Indian  hunia  sheep,  the 
rams  of  which  are  specially  trained  for  fighting,  and  have  highly 
convex  foreheads,  the  tail  is  abort  at  birth.  Most  remarkable  of 
all  is  tbe  so^aUed  WaOachiaa  aheep,  «r  Zackelschaf  (Oni 
Mnpsiceros),  represented  by  Kvcral  n««  «r  km  diadact  biaedi 
In  £.  Europe,  in  which  the  long  upright  bontaRipfnlly  twfated 

like  those  of  the  mozkhor  wild  goat. 

For  the  variout  breeds  of  wild  sheep  see  R.  Lydehker,  Wild  CSMm, 
Sketp  and  Coats  (London,  1808),  and  later  papers  in  the  Fmtidimtt 

the  Zodottfoi  Socuiy  of  London.  Also  itowlaad  Ward,  Bttardt 
^  Bit  Cam*  (5th  ed.,  London,  1906).  (R.  L.*} 

Madam  BrilUh  Bneds  «S  Skeep.—Tht  ahccp  aativa  to  the 
Biitidi  Iitea  may  be  daadficd  as  ue  lowlaBd  and  the  mountain 

breeds,  and  subdivided  into  longwools  and  shortwooU— the 
latter  including  the  Down  breeds,  sometimes  termed  black-faced. 
The  loniwcol  breeds  are  the  Leicester,  Border  Leicester,  Cotswold, 
Lincoln,  Kent,  Devon  Longwool,  South  Devon,  Wcriilcydalc 
and  Roscommon.  The  slwrtwool  breeds  arc  the  Oxford  Down, 
Southdown,  Shropshire,  Hampshire  Down,  Suffolk,  Ryeland, 
Donct  and  Somerset  Horn,  Kerry  Hill,  Radnor  and  Clun  Forest. 
The  wwwtoiii  breeds  include  the  Cheviot,  Scotch  Black-face, 
Look,  Kim^  Swaledale,  DerbyaUve  Gritsteoe,  Fenlstone, 
Limestone,  Herdwick,  Dartmoor,  Ezmoof  and  Wdsh  Mountain. 
These  breeds  are  all  English,  except  the  Border  Leicester, 
Cheviot  and  Scotch  Black-face,  which  belong  to  Scotland;  the 
Welsh  Mountain,  which  belongs  to  Wales;  and  the  Roscommon, 
which  is  Irish.  The  majority  of  the  true  mountain  breeds  are 
boned,  the  males  only  in  the  cases  of  Cheviot,  flcrdwick, 
Penlttone  and  Welsh,  though  most  Cheviot  and  many  Herdwick 
mm  ate  hwakss.  Of  Derbyshire  GrilMooe  neither  sei  haa 
lHiiiia>  In  tbe  other  bomed  Incedi,  tbe  Oonct  and  Somctiet, 
Limestone,  Eimoor,  Old  Norfolk,  and  Western  or  Old  WDlahln^ 
both  sexes  have  horns.  The  remaining  breeds  are  homkas. 
The  white-faced  breeds  include  the  Leicester,  Burder  Leicester, 
Ltncoln,  Kentish,  Cheviot,  Ryeland,  Devon  Longwoul,  South 
Devon,  Dorset  and  Somcnct  Bma,  Hmntnnr.  PealatOBe, 
Exmoor  and  Roscommon. 

The  LiUtsUr,  though  now  not  numerous,  is  of  high  interest. 
It  waa  tbe  breed  which  Robert  Bakewell  took  hi  band  in  the  18U1 
ccntoiy,  and  greatly  improved  by  tbe  eaercise  «f  bb  skUl  and 
Judgment.  Bakcwell  lived  at  Dishley  Grange,  Leicestershire, 
and  in  France  the  Leicester  sheep  arc  still  called  Dishleys.  In 
past  times  Leicester  blood  was  extensively  emplo>cd  in  the 
improvement  or  establishment  of  other  longwool  breeds  of  sheep^ 
The  Leicester,  as  seen  now,  has  a  white  wedge-shaped  f.ice,  the 
forehead  oovered  with  wool;  thin  mobile  eaisi  neck  full 


towards  the  trunk,  short  and  level  with  the  hack;  width  over 
tbe  ahonldeia  and  thro«i|h  tbe  heart;  a  fdl  broad  breast;  fine 
dcaa  fcp  staadlBg  wdl  apart;  deep  tooBd  hatRl  and  fRBt  depth 

of  carcass;  firm  flesh,  springy  pelt,  and  pink  skin,  cowered  vrtth 

fine,  curly,  lustrous  wool.  The  breed  is  maintained  pure  upon  the 
rich  p.i.siurrs  of  Leicestershire,  E.  and  N.  Yorkshire.  Cheshire, 
C-jmberland  and  Durham,  but  its  chief  value  is  (or  crossing, 
when  it  is  found topioaiolcnMitaiityaodtolflq»owBthe&itteBiBg 

propensity. 

The  Border  IxicetUr  originated  after  the  death  in  1795  of 
Bakewdl,  when  tbe  Letctater  breed,  as  it  then  eiisted,  divogad 
into  two  braadiee.  The  one  b  rcpreieated  by  tbe  breed  still 
known  in  England  aa  the  Leicester.  The  other,  hied  00  the 
Scottish  Borders,  with  an  early  admixture  of  Cheviot  blood, 
acquired  the  name  of  Rordcr  I-ciccster.  The  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  latter  are;  that  it  is  an  upstandinR  animal 
of  Kay  aijpearance  with  lifiht  ofTal ;  and  has  a  long  though  strong 
neck  carryinR  a  Innp;,  lean,  clean  head  covered  with  while,  hard, 
but  not  wiry  hair,  free  from  wod,  long  highset  ears  and  a  black 
muzslcj;  back  broad  and  muscular,  belly  well  covered  with 
wool;  hp  dean,  and  a  fleece  of  hwg  wUte  wavy  wool,  aimifed 
ha  cbaiBcteiistic  ktcka  or  pirls. 

The  Blue-food  Wtndtydaltt  take  their  name  from  the  York- 
shire dale  of  which  Thirsk  is  the  centre.  They  arc  loncrwool 
sheep,  derived  from  the  old  Teeswa'.tr  breed  by  crossing  with 
l.ciccstcr  rami.  They  have  a  tnii  of  wool  on  the  forehead.  The 
skin  of  the  body  is  sometimes  blue,  whilst  the  wix^l  has  a  bright 
lustre,  is  curled  in  small  distinct  pirls,  and  is  of  uniform  staple. 
Tbe  rams  are  in  much  favour  in  Scotland  and  the  N.  of  Engtand 
for  crossing  with  ewes  of  the  various  black-faced  homed  nwiintaia 
breeds  to  produce  mutton  oC  superior  quality  and  lo  «M  tho 
croia-ewes  to  breed  to  a  pine  longwool  or  sometimes  a  Down  ran. 

The  Ci'lTVold  is  an  old-established  breed  of  the  Clouccster».hire 
hills,  exUndinK  thence  into  O.xfordshirc.  It  was  but  slightly 
crossed  for  imprtjvemrnt  by  the  Dishley  Lcicesters  and  has 
retained  its  characteristic  type  for  generations.  They  are  big, 
handsome  sheep,  with  finely-arched  necks  and  graceful  carriage. 
With  their  broad,  straight  backs,  curved  libi^  and  capadous 
qturtets,  they  cany  a  gifat  wewit  af  caicaaa  ufMB  atroag; 
widf  atairillmlfp  Thellnewhitefleeoeoflongwavywoolglves 
the  Cotswold  an  attnctlve  appearance,  which  is  enhanced  by  Its 
to(iknot  or  furclock.  The  mutton  of  (he  Ct)lswo!ds  is  not  of  hi;:h 
quality  except  at  an  early  age,  but  the  sheep  are  useful  for 

crossing  purposes  feo  impart  sia^  and  becanse  tbey  ate  cwep* 

tionally  hardy. 

The  LincolHS  are  descended  from  the  old  native  breed  tt 
Lincolnshira,  improved  by  the  use  of  Ldcester  blood.  They  are 
hardy  and  prolific,  but  do  not  <)tiite  equal  the  Cotswolds  in  sise. 
They  have  bner,  holder  heads  than  the  Ldecatem.  Breedersof 
Lincoln  rams  uke  best  a  darkish  face,  with  a  few  black  spots  on 
the  ears;  and  white  leps.  The  wool  has  a  broad  staple,  and  is 
denser  and  longer,  arid  the  fleece  lieavier,  than  in  any  other 
British  breed  l  or  this  reason  it  has  been  the  breed  most  in 
favour  with  breeders  in  all  parts  of  the  world  for  mating  with 
Merino  ewes  and  their  crosses.  The  progeny  is  a  good  general- 
purpose  sheep,  giving  a  large  fleece  of  wool  but  only  a  medium 
quality  of  mutton.  With  a  greater  proportion  of  Lincoln  blood 
in  tho  aiaad  flocks  of  the  worid  there  is  a  growing  tcndenqr  to 
produce  finer  mutton  by  using  Down  nuns,  but  at  tbe  sacrifice 
of  part  of  the  yield  of  wool.  In  IQ06  Henry  Dudding,  of  Riby 
Grove.  Lincolnshire,  obtained  at  auction  the  sum  of  1450  guineas 
for  a  Lincoln  ram  bred  by  him, — the  highest  price  paid  for  a 
sheep  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  same  year  Robert  and 
William  Wright,  of  Nocton  Heath,  Lincoln,  sold  their  flock  of 
950  animals  to  Scflor  Manuel  Cobo,  Buenos  Aires,  for  £jo,ooo. 

The  DtOM  Lmtmtl  is  a  breed  localhr  developed  in  the  valleys 
of  W.  Somerset,  N.  and  E.  Devon,  and  parts  of  Cornwall,  XL 
originated  in  a  strong  infusion  of  Leicester  blood  amongst  the  old 
Bampton  stock  of  Devonshire.  The  Devon  LongwooI  is  not 
unlike  the  Lincoln,  but  is  coarser.  It  is  white-faced,  willi  a  lock 
of  wool  on  the  forehead. 

Tbe  SeulA  Dmm  or  South  Dum  are,  like  the  cattle  of  that 
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name,  a  strktly  local  brml,  which  likewise  excoipliiy  ibe  good 
results  of  crossing  with  the  Leicester:;.  The  South  Devons  have 
ft  fairly  fiao  nlky  Beecc  of  long  staple,  heavier  tbas  that  of  the 
DtvoaLoii^OMilL  ^>1>^  ^  ^  excels  in  siie. 
(  The  JCmcmmhm— the  cm  bned  of  modem  sheep  iwthrie  to 
Irelastd— is  iad^tcd  for  its  good  qualities  largely  to  Um  liie 
of  Leicester  blood.  It  is  a  biR-bodicd,  high  standing  shetp, 
carr>'ing  a  long,  wavy,  silky  flcctc.  It  raiifics  mainly  from  the 
middle  of  Ireland  westwards,  but  its  numUcrs  ban  dtdllMd 
considerably  in  compel  iliou  with  the  Shropshire. 

The  Ke$U  or  Rom  Key  Marsh  is  native  to  the  rich  tract  of 
gming  land  on  tbe  S.  ooaat  of  Kent.  Tbey  are  hardy,  white- 
faeed  ahc^,  with  a  dwe-owtwl  hmgwool  Seace.  Tbqr  mac 
ffidiully,  like  the  Cotswotdt,  brqxoved  fniB  the  o^tfati  type 
of  slow-maturity  sheep  by  selection  in  preference  to  the  me  of 
rams  of  the  Improved  Lticesicr  breed.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Lincoln,  no  brecfl  has  received  greater  distinction  in  New 
Zealand,  where  it  is  in  high  repute  for  its  hardiness  and  general 
usefulness.  When  d  i  tlu  u  1 1  ics  rdallng  to  the  q^aat^ly  and  quality 
of  food  arise  the  Romncy  i&  a  better  abetpto  owit  than  thiB  the 
Lincohie  or  other  longwooii. 

Ihe  Oifttrd  DtmH  h  %  modem  breed  whkb  owce  U»  odgn  to 
croMing  Between  Cotswtdds  and  RampiUre  Ihrnm  ead  Seyth- 
downs.  AltboQ^  it  has  inherited  tbe  fordock  from  its  longwool 
ancestors,  it  approximates  more  nearly  to  the  ihortwool  i>pc, 
and  ii  accordinsly  cLwified  as  such.  An  Oxford  iJown  ram  h.xs 
a  bold  m.iMuIinc  hca'l;  the  poll  well  covcrc-<l  with  wool  and 
the  forehead  adornc<l  by  a  topknoti  cars  self-colour ol,  upright, 
ud  of  (air  length,  face  of  uniform  dark  brown  colour;  legs 
Aort,  dark,  and  free  from  spote;  bedt  level  eod  cbcit  wide; 
ttid  the  fkeeebceyyaod  thick.  The  breed  biwpularin  Oxford 
and  other  mldhttd  fiOlialiea.  Its  moat  notable  success  in  recent 
years  is  on  the  Scottish  and  English  borders,  where,  at  the 
annual  ram  sales  at  Kelso,  a  greater  numWr  of  rams  is  auctioned 
of  this  than  of  any  other  breed,  to  cross  with  llocks  of  Lclcestcr- 
Cheviol  ewe*  especially,  but  al.so  with  Uordcr  Ltiiestcrs  .and 
thrce-ptfts-bred  ewes.  It  is  supplanting  the  Ik»rder  Leicester 
ts  a  lite  of  mutton  sheep;  for,  although  its  progeny  is  slower  in 
MBcUog  Btttuiity,  te|i  cea  be  fed  to  gieetcr  wei^u  in  ^Kiag 
^5  to  6t  lb  per  ciiciM  ilth<iiU  heminhg  too  bt  to  be 
demd  as  fiaeet  (yulity. 

The  SMahdmm,  from  the  ^lort  dOse  pestures  upon  the  chalky 
soils  of  the  South  Downs  in  Sussex,  was  formerly  known  as  the 
Sussex  Down.  In  past  times  it  <lid  for  the  ini|)rovctncnl  of  the 
short wijol  breeds  of  shocp  very  much  the  s,inic  kind  of  work 
that  the  Leicester  performed  in  the  case  oi  the  longwool  breeds. 
A  pWM-brcd  Southdown  sheep  bu  A  email  head,  with  a  light 
brown  or  bnmnwb  gtey  (often  moiiie  coloured)  fice^  fine  bone^ 
and  e  Qmnetricel,  ww-fhibed  body.  Tbe  1^  ere  abort  end 
neat,  the  animal  being  of  small  uae  compered  with  the  other 
Down  sheep.  The  fleece  is  of  fine,  close,  short  wool,  and  the 
mutton  h  excellent.  "  Underhill  "  flocks  that  have  been  kept 
for  generations  in  L.vst  Ar.(;lia,  on  the  Weald,  and  on  tlat 
meadow  land  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  have  assumed  a 
heavier  type  than  the  original  "  Upperdown  "  sheep.  It  was  at 
one  time  thou^t  sot  tu  be  a  rent-paying  breed,  but  modem 
narket  reqnbementa  have  brought  it  wdi  within  that  category. 
'  Tbe  Shnptkin  h  dracendcd  from  the  old  native  ibec|)  of  the 
Fialopf.m  hills,  improved  by  the  use  of  Southdown  blood.  Though 
heavier  in  fleece  and  a  bulkier  animal,  the  Shropshire  resembles 
an  enlarged  Southdown.  As  distinguished  from  the  latter, 
however,  ibe  Shropshire  has  a  darker  face,  bJscki^h  brown  as  a 
rule,  with  very  neat  ears,  w  hilst  ii.s  head  is  more  massive,  and  is 
better  covered  with  wool  on  the  lop  and  at  the  sides.  This  brcetl 
has  made  rapid  strides  in  recent  years,  and  it  has  acquired  favour 
Jb  Ireiaad  as  weO  ae  abroad.  It  iaenearly-naatuiity  breed,  and 
no  other  Down  prodtiers  a  better  back  to  handle  lor  enaditioR — 

tile  frame  is  so  thickly  covore<!  with  fl(~h  and  fat. 

Tbe  Hampshire  /Ji'Ufi  ;s  another  f>reeil  which  owes  much  of  its 
improved  charLutcr  to  an  infusion  of  Soulh(!<jwn  ItloMl.  Karly 
in  the  19th  century  the  old  Wiltshire  white-faced  homed  sheep, 
with  a  scanty  «o«t  «<  hahy  wool,  and  the  Bcrkrhiro  Knot, 


roamed  over  the  downs  of  thdr  native  counties.  Only  a  remaaat 
of  the  former  under  the  name  of  the  Western  sheep  survives  ia  t 
pure  state,  but  their  ooaa  dcacendanta  are  iecn  ia  tbe  modem 
Hampahire  Down,  wUdi  origfautted  by  Newding  tbcn  witb  the 
Sontbdowa.  laijy  Bmloilty  and  great  sise  have  been  the 
objects  aimed  at  and  attained,  this  breed,  more  perhaps  thaa 
any  other,  being  identified  with  early  maturity.  One  rfijn 
for  this  is  the  early  date  at  which  the  ewes  take  the  ram.  WLu»t 
heavier  than  tbe  Shropshire,  the  Hampshire  Down  sheep  ii  less 
symmetrical.  It  has  a  black  face  and  it^,  a  big  bead  with 
Roman  nose,  darkish  ears  set  well  back,  and  a  broad  level  back 
(especially  over  the  shoulders)  nicdy  filled  in  with  lean  meal. 

The  Ikrul  Dcnn  or  Wcsl  ComUry  Dmm,  **  a  middle  type  ef 
Down  then  pVMBliMathr  suited  to  Dorsetshire,"  is  a  local 
variety  of  tbe  tttmpaMie  Down  breed,  separated  by  the  forme, 
lion  of  a  Dorset  Down  sheep  society  in  1004,  about  cj^My  JMB 
after  the  type  of  the  breed  had  been  established. 

The  Su^olk  is  another  Down,  which  took  its  origin  ab-oLt  i  -  ,0 
in  the  croijing  of  improved  Southdown  rams  with  ewes  of  the 
old  Uack  f.xcc  Homed  Norfolk,  a  brml  still  represented  fagr  i 
limited  number  of  animals  The  charactcriatics  of  tbe  latter  am 
reuincd  in  the  Meek  face  and  legs  of  the  Snfbik,  but  tbe  boras 
have  been  bred  out.  The  fleece  it  modemtdy  short,  the  wod 
being  of  close,  dne,  iustrotts  fibre,  without  any  tendency  to  net 
The  limbs,  wo>lled  to  the  Imx-i  and  hocks,  are  clean  bdow.  Tbe 
breed  is  distinguished  by  having  ihc  smoothest  and  blackest 
face  and  legs  of  all  the  Down  breeds  and  no  wool  on  the  Kc^i 
Allliough  it  handles  hard  on  the  back  when  fat,  i>o  breed  except 
the  old  Homed  Noriolk  equals  it  in  producing  a  saddle  cat 
mutton  with  auch  an  abundance  of  lean  red  meat  in  proportsan 
to  fat.  It  carried  off  tbe  highest  honours  in  the  dr«»ed  carcMS 
competition  at  Chlcsio  in  i«o%  sad  tbe  cfaeprnwooship  in  the 
"  block  test "  It  &idlhflcld  Chb  Show  was  woo  fSor  the  five  yeas 
ic)02-ji/c6  by  Suffolks  or  Suffolk  cross  lambs  from  big-fi-aaed 
Cheviot  ewes.  In  1907,  the  championship  went  to  a  Cheviot 
wether,  but  in  the  two  pure,  shorl-wfKilIed  classes  all  the  tea 
awards  were  &<-cured  by  SutTolks,  and  in  the  two  cnm-Ued 
wether  classes  nine  of  the  ten  awards  went  to  a  Suffolk  crosa 
The  mutton  of  »U  the  Down  breeds  bof  superior  quaiiiy,  bet 
that  of  the  SoSotk  ispv»«iiiDcat|y  SO. 

The  Ckrfiot  takes  iu  name  from  the  range  of  UDs  atretchieg 
along  the  boundary  between  England  and  Scotland,  on  both  sides 
of  which  the  brtvd  now  i  \'  1  ,1  1  .  though  larger  tyjHs  are  prr ^LcrJ 
in  Eist  Lothian  and  in  Suihinandshire.  The  Cheviot  i»  4  hi  say 
shcc-p  with  straight  wool,  of  moderate  length  and  very  dose-sct, 
whilst  wiry  white  hair  covers  the  face  and  legs.  Put  to  the 
Border  Leicester  ram  the  Cheviot  ewe  produces  the  Bt^hti, 
wliich  as  a  breeding  ewe  is  unsurpassed  as  a  rent.peying,  nisM^ 
land  iheep. 

Tbe  &aicA  Black  fau  breed  is  chiefly  reared  In  Sootlaad.  bat 
It  fs  of  N.  of  Engbnd  origin.   Their  greater  hardiness,  as  eoe»> 

pared  with  the  Cheviots,  has  brought  them  into  favour  Lp^-a  the 
hi«her  grounds  of  the  \.  of  England  and  cf  Scotland,  where 
thi-y  thrive  utxin  heather  hills  and  coarse  and  exp»o;i  granng 
lands.  The  colour  of  face  and  legs  is  wcU-de&ncd  black  and  wfaiw, 
the  black  predominating.  The  spiral  horns  arc  hm  at  tbe  cram^ 
with  a  clear  tpaoe  between  the  roots,  and  sw«(|>  n  a  wide  cant, 
sloping  slight^  badtwatds,  and  deer  of  the  cmdi.  Tbefadiofr 
able  fleece  is  down  to  the  ground,  haiijr  sad  streag;  and  el 
uniform  quality  throughout. 

The  Lonk  has  its  home  amongst  the  moorlands  of  N.  Lancashire 
and  the  W.  Riding  o!  Yorkshire,  and  it  is  the  lar^e*!  of  :he 
mountain  breeds  of  the  X  of  England  and  Scotland.  It  Ixjrsroort 
resemblance  to  the  Scotch  Black-face,  but  carries  a  bner,  heavier 
fleece,  and  is  larger  in  bead.  Its  face  and  legs  are  mottled  black 
and  white,  and  iu  hone  are  atrong.  Tbe  tail  is  long  and  raagh. 

The  HirMir*  b  the  hardiest  of  aB  tbe  breedi  thriviiig  «TM»  ihr 
pcKjr  mount. lin  land  in  Cumberland  and  Westmorland.  Tbe 
rams  sometim^-s  have  smaU,  curved,  wide  horns  like  those  of  the 
Chiviot  ram.  The  colour  of  the  tleecc  is  white,  w.'h  a  fi» 
darkish  spots  here  and  there;  the  faces  and  legs  are  dark  in  ibr 
Isnbs,  gradnslfy  becMiiai  white  or  light  grqr  in  a  fsw  jt» 
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Plate  I. 


Oxford  Down  Ram.  Shropshire  Ram. 

British  Breeds  of  Sheep,  from  photoKra|)hs  by  F.  Babbagc.    The  comparative  siaes  of  the  animals 

are  indicated  by  the  scale  of  reproduction. 


Plate  II. 
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SuffoUc  Ram. 


Kent  or  Romncy  Marsh  Ram. 


Cheviot  Ram. 


Lonk  Ram. 


Ry eland  Ram. 


Dorset  Horn  Ram. 


Cotswold  Ram. 


\VcU>h  Mountain  Ram. 


British  breeds  of  sheep,  from  photographs  by  F.  BabbaRe.   The  comparative  sizes  of  the  animals  arc  indicated 

by  the  scale  of  reproduction. 
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Tbe  wool  15  strong  and  OOHM^  «t«nHing  up  loiuu)  the  shoulders 
and  down  the  breast  like  a  mane.  The  forehead  has  a  topknot, 
and  tbe  tall  k  well  covered. 

The  I^NCitoMiB  a  breed  of  vUcblittkb  beard.  Itisalinost 
restricted  to  the  feDs  of  WeitmorUuid,  ud  b  probably  nearly 
nrlatcd  to  the  Scotch  Black-face.  The  breed  does  rn'  ;l-.r:-.  c  off 
its  o'A'n  geological  formation,  and  the  ctrcs  seek  the  ram  cariy  in 
the  S4^:.soQ.  The  so-called  ** IifaWftlWITt "  of  the  DobgiBhirc 
hills  arc  really  Lciccstcrs. 

The  Welsh  Mountain  is  a  small,  active,  soft-woollcd,  white- 
iioed  bie«d  of  hardy  cbancter.  The  legs  are  often  yellowish, 
■ad  tbb  cdoar  inay  otcad  to  the  Ua.  The  mutton  is  of 
excellent  quality.  Tlie  e«Bi|  altbou^  difficult  to  ooofiae  bgr 
ordinary  fences,  tie  In  favour  bi  lowfand  <Hstricts  wt 
brcedtDg  fattening  lambs  to  Down  and  other  early  maturity  rams. 

The  Clun  Forest  is  a  lcx:al  breed  in  W.  Shropshire  and  the 
aiijaccnt  part  of  Wales.  It  is  descended  from  the  olcl  Tan-faced 
sheep.  It  is  now  three  parts  Shropshire,  having  been  much 
dotsed  with  that  breed,  but  its  wool  is  rather  coarser. 

The  Radnor  is  short-limbed  and  low-set  with  speckled  face  and 
kgi.  It  it  related  to  the  Gun  Forest  and  the  Kerry  Hill  sheep. 
llwdaifteiNtof  aJlthieebncdaaceiah^denindtebineding 
to  1)«mn  aad  loBgwool  nns  In  the  Englbli  nidluidi. 

The  Rytland  breed  is  so  namcfl  from  the  Ryclands,  a  poor 
upland  district  in  Herefordshire.  It  is  a  very  old  breed,  against 
which  the  Shrop&hircs  have  made  substantial  ht.niw.^y.  Its 
sapeiior  qualities  in  wool  and  mutton  production  have  been  fully 
draaoostrated,  and  a  demand  for  rams  is  springing  up  in  S.  as 
ndl  11  io  N.  America.  The  Ryeland  sheep  are  small,  hornless, 
Iwve  iiMto  Cuxs  and  legs,  and  lOBiifcably  fine  iboct  weoI»  with 
%  twfluw^  ea  the  fyiibTf^ 

'  '  i^bartmetr,  a  hardy  local  Devonshire  breed,  b  aktge  hom- 
Icss,  loTigwoc>1,  nhi'.e  fleeced  sheep,  with  a  long  laottbd  face. 
It  has  been  attracting  attention  in  recent  years. 

The  Ksmoor  is  a  homed  breed  of  Devonshire  moorland,  one 
ol  the  few  remaining  remnants  of  direct  descent  from  the  old 
foreat  breeds  of  England.  They  have  white  legs  and  faces  and 
black  nostrils.  The  coQed  horns  lie  more  closely  to  the  head  than 
in  the  Dorset  and  Somerset  Horn  breed.  Tbe  Exmoora  have  a 
close,  fine  fleece  of  ihort  wooL .  niqr  an  vuy  hardy,  ud  yield 
mutton  of  doice  ftmor. 

The  D<yrsel  and  Somtrsft  TTpm]&  an  old  wcst-coimtry  breed  of 
ahcep.  The  fleece  is  fjnc  in  quality,  of  close  texture,  and  the  wool 
is  intermediate  between  long  and  short,  whilst  the  head  carries 
A  forelock.  Both  sexes  have  horns,  very  much  coiled  in  the  ram. 
The  muzzle,  legs  and  hoofs  are  white;  the  nostrib  pink.  This 
ia  a  hardy  breed,  in  size  somewhat  exceeding  the  Southdown. 
Tte  IpecU  dniacterislic  of  the  breed  is  that  the  ewes  take  the 
nun  at  ea  anutiilly  ca4y  peiiod  of  the  ycer,  and  cast  ewes  are 
indeineadfarbteeanghoiiKbinbfinrairiftnas.  Twociai»of 
Iambs  in  a  year  arc  sometimes  obtained  from  the  ewes,  although 
ia  does  not  pay  to  keep  such  rapid  breeding  up  regularly. 

The  Jferiee  b  the  aieit  widely  dbtiibated  sheep  ia  tbe  wodd. 


hundred  years.  They  thrive  weO  there,  ea  they  do  ( 
but  they  are  wool-^ieep  which  prodliee  dewly  a  tMWldMy 
quality  of  mutton— thin  and  blue  in  eppcenooe.  The  Meriao 
sesenbfc  tbe  Detect  Hem  breed.  The  nuns  poeMflsbifeooiUnf 
honu^be  cwee  may  or  may  not  have  them.  The  mozzle  b 

flesh-coloured  and  the  face  covered  with  wool.  The  wool, 
densely  set  on  a  wrinkled  sLin,  is  white  and  gener.^lly  tine,  al- 
though it  is  clissified  into  long,  short,  line  a.nd  strc'n^.  Merino 
cross  with  early-maturity  longwool,  Down,  or  other  dosc-wooled 
rams,  are  good  butchers'  sheep,  and  most  of  tbe  frozen  mutton 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  has  bad  won  ec  k»  o(  a 
Bcriaeeijlia.  (W.Pa.;  R.W.) 

Lsafewi  Slmp4in$dimt  ami  ntHmii—h  Shropshire  flock  of  abort 
two  hundred  breedine  ewes  Is  here  taken  as  a  typical  example  of  the 

numerous  s>-stemB  of  managing  theep  on  a  mixed  farm  df  f^^ng 
and  arable  bnd.  The  r»-c»  Limb  from  early  in  January  till  the 
end  of  February'.  The  lamln  h.ivc  the  shelter  of  a  lambing  (bed  for 
a  few  da>M.  When  drattol  to  an  adjoining  field  they  run  in  front 
of  their  mother*  and  Rrt  a  little  crushed  oat*  and  linaeed  cake  meal, 
the  ewes  rcccivinR  kail  or  roots  and  h.iy  to  develop  milt.  Swedes 
gTaduallv  gi\'c  place  to  mangold»,  rv'e  and  clover  before  the  end  of 
April,  wnen  •hearing  of  the  ewe  flock  beains,  to  be  finished  early  in 
May.  At  this  time  unshorn  Iambs  are  dipped  and  dosed  srith  one 
of  Cooper's  tablets  of  sulphur-arsenic  dip  matCtieltodMtNV  ll 
parasite*.  Tbe  operation  is  ropcxted  in  Septeoiber.  Ilie 
are  weaned  towards  the  end  of  June  and  the  cwcs  run  on  the  | 
pasture  till  August  to  lose  surjilus  fat,  In  .XuKfst  the  ewes  are< 
and  the  flock  made  up  to  its  full  nutn1<ers  by  M.!eet<'d  slu  irlin^i 
All  are  awjrtcd  and  m.ncd  to  suitatilc  rams.  Mi>->t  <j(  the  oldcf 
ewes  take  the  ram  in  September,  but  maiden  ewes  arc  kept  back  till 
October.  During  the  net  of  the  ynr  tbe  ewes  run  on  grass  and 
leoave  hay  wtien  necessary,  with  a  limited^  amount  of  dry  artificial 
~    »ch,  craaui  ~    "  " 


Robot  WattM-t  >iMM  iat  dM  «r  CM  MWl  («>b 

Gumptoa  Merino  Ran. 
feat  been  the  foundation  stock  of  the  flocks  of  ail  the  great 
slsecp  oountrics.  A  few  baye  existed  in  Britain  for  more  than  a 


 daily,  |  lb  each,  gradually  rising  as  they  grow  heavy  ia  1  

to  I  lb  per  day.  Turnips  before  lambing,  if  given  in  liberal  quaetbki^ 
are  an  unsafe  food.  To  increase  the  number  of  doubles,  ewes  an 
aotnetimcs  put  on  good  fresh  Kra-w,  rajw  or  mustard  a  week  bcfoie 
the  tups  go  out — ^a  ram  to  sbtty  ewes  is  a  usual  proportion,  though 
with  care  a  stud  ram  can  be  got  to  scttK'  tui.  e  the  nunifier.  With 
good  management  twenty  e*cs  of  any  of  the  lowland  brv.-c<ls  should 
produce  and  rear  thirty  bunbs.  and  the  proportion  can  In.-  increased 
by  btcedinK  from  ewes  with  a  pnriiiic  tendency.  The  petwd  of 
gestatioa  oia  ewe  is  between  ai  and  zz  weeks,  and  the  period  of 
ocfttrom  34  hours.  If  not  acttled  the  ewe  comes  Ixick  to  tbe  ram  in 
from  13  to  18  (usually  16)  chyn.  To  indicate  the  time  or  times  of 
tupping  three  colours  of  [Mint  arc  used.  The  breast  of  the  ram  is 
ruDDM  daily  for  the  fin-t  fdrtnight  with  blue,  for  a  similar  period 
with  red,  and  finally  witli  l  k. 

Fattening  tecs  usually  go  on  to  soft  turnips  in  the  end  of  September 
or  beginning  01  October,  and  later  on  to  yellow's,  green-rounds  and 
swedes  and,  in  spring  and  eariy  summer,  mangolds.  The  roots  are 
cut  into  fingers  and  supplemented  by  an  allowance  of  concentrated 
food  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  grouna  cakes  and  nu-al,  \  lb  riring  to 
about  I  lb;  and  )  lb  to  1  lb  of  hay  per  day.  The  dry  substance 
consumed  per  100  lb  live  weight  in  a  ration  of  }  tb  cake  and  com, 
13  B>  roots  and  I  lb  hay  daily,  would  K-  1(>J  lb  per  week,  and  this 
civx-s  an  inorcajie  of  nearly  2'.^  Iivl-  «i  ijdit  or  I  lb  of  live  wciijht 
inereasc  for  81  lb  of  dry  f<x)d  eaten.  Sheep  finishing  at  135  lb  live 
w  eight  yield  about  S3  %  of  carcass  or  over  70  lb  each. 

Manaetment  of  Uomtain  Bfredr.— Ewct  OB  natwal  IMMtaiee 
rccei\-e  no  hand  leediegenpt  a  little  bay  wfamHevdanfreaiien 
theground.  The  taaw  eeett  In  from  the  hills  ea  tte  tat  of  jaaauy 
and  are  sent  to  winter  on  ttimips.  Weak  ewes,  not  safe  to  survive 
the  hardships  of  spring,  are  brought  in  to  better  pasture  during 
February  and  March.  Ewe  hoRs  wintered  on  grass  in  the  low  country 
from  the-  1st  of  November  are  brought  home  \n  April,  and  aliout  the 
•niddle  of  April  on  the  average  mountain  ewes  begin  to  Lamb.  One 
U  mb  at  weaning  time  for  e\'ery  ewe  is  rather  over  the  normal  amflwnt 
of  produce.  Cheviot  and  croas-bied  lambs  are  marked,  and  the 
males  en  cntnted.  towards  the  end  of  May.  Nearly  a  month 
later  hbck^fisee  tamha  are  marked  and  the  eifd  sheep  are  shorn — 
the  sluaring  of  milch  «rwes  being  delayed  rill  the  seror.d  week  of  J uly 
Towards  the  end  of  July  sheep  are  all  dipped  to  protet-t  them  (r  rn 
Tiaggot  flics  (which  are  generally  worst  during  Aucn-t)  with 
materials  ctmt.iinii'.;.;  .iricnic  and  sulphur,  like  tlvit  of  Cocinr  and 
Bigg.  Fat  wethers  for  the  butcher  are  drafted  from  the  bills  in 
August  and  the  two  succeeding  months.  Lamb  sales  are  IMM 
numerous  in  August,  when  lowiaad  ttrmeiB  secure  their  tc^  to  feed 
m  winter,  fai  tkb  mooth  breeding  ewes  recover  condition  and 
'Strength  tO  wMutend  the  srinter  storms.  Ram  auctions  are  on  in 
September  and  draft  ewe  sales  begin  and  continue  through  Ortohcr 
Eariy  thb  month  winter  dipping  u  done  at  midday  in  dry  weather 
Early  in  November  stock  sheep  having  lost  the  distingiii-HinK 
"  buwt  "  put  on  at  clipping  time  with  a  Urge  iron  letter  din-cti 
in  hot  tar,  have  the  distinctive  naint  or  kici  mark  claimed  by  the 
farm  to  which  they  belong  rul>bcd  on  the  wool.  The  rams  see 
tuned  out  to  tbe  lulls  between  the  t  jth  and  the  24tb  of  NoveaMTs 
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Lowkiid  nm»  put  to  breed  htSthnd  and  croM  lunb*  receive  about 
I  lb  of  grain  (Ui\y  to  prevent  their  [tIKnR  off  too  rapidly  in  condhion. 

as  they  would  do  if  exclusively  »iipportcd  on  mountain  fart. 

LlTERAH'BE. —  I).  Low,  Brftds  of  the  PonuslU  Animols  of  the 
Bnltsh  Isles  (1K4J,  i!!unr?.tcd.  am!  i>'45  i ;  R.  W.il'iarc.  f.i'm  Lite  Stock 
of  Grt^t  Briktin  (\iyt>-;);    J.  Ci.'liu       .SV:,,-/.  ff  Cr(ct  BriUiin  (lQ<)7), 

•Old  the  Fleck  Book*  of  the  various  breed  iociieiic*.  (K.  W.) 


•HnfSHMBi^  JOra  (i7S7-«863),  Bdtflib  aHUofKliiKr 
and  art  collecior,  Dts  bom  in  Leeds,  and  beouae  A  partner  in 
hb  father's  buAieia  as  a  doth  manufacturer.  Hb  brother 

Richard  (1704-1^55)  ^^'-^^  ^  distinguished  astronOBicr  and  nan 
of  •dcDCC,  whusc  collection  of  imirunicnis  eventuaUy  passed  to 
the  Boyal  Astronomical  Society.  John  Sheepshanks  tulln  tcd 
pictures,  mainly  by  British  artists,  and  in  1857  presented  his 
magnificent  collection  to  the  nation.  Hc  ICtiNd  DOm  buiBess 
in  1833  and  died  «  bachdpt  in  1863. 

■HEBPIHBAO.  tbe  name  o<  one  of  the  largctt  tpedea  of  the 
geniB  Sarpu,  'marine  fishes  known  on  the  coasts  of  S.  Europe 
at  "  sargo  "  or  "  saragu."  These  fishes  possess  two  kinds  of 
teeth: — one,  broad  and  flat,  like  incisors,  occupying  in  a  single 
■cries  tlic  front  of  the  jaws;  the  other,  scmiglobular  and  molar- 
like,  arranged  in  several  series  on  the  iidcs  of  the  jaws.  The 
genus  belongs  to  the  Acanihoptcr>'gian  family  Sp'aridac  which 
includes  the  Sea-breams.  The  shcep«bead,  Sargut  ens,  occurs  in 
abundanc*  on  tbe  Atlantic  coasts  of  tbe  United  Statca,  from 
Ca|ie  Cod  to  Pteida,  and  ii  OM  of  tbe  inoit  valuiad  fBod-fidw*  of 


Nbrtb  America.  It  b  aaULto  attain  to  a  tenglb  of  30  la.  and  a 

w  eight  of  15  lb.  Its  food  consisls  of  shellfish,  which  it  detaches 
with  its  incisors  from  the  base  to  which  they  are  fixed,  crtishing 
them  with  its  powerful  molars.  It  may  be  distinguished  from 
other  allied  species  by  sc\'cn  or  eight  d.irk  cross-bands  traversing 
the  body,  by  a  recumbent  sp'ne  in  front  of  the  dorsal  tin,  by 
twelve  spines  and  as  many  rays  of  the  dorsal  and  ten  ra>'s  of  the 
anal  fin,  »nd  by  forty-six  scales  alOiC thaktenl  line.  The  term 
"  «i»*»p«««««i "  Jf  abo  given  in  mbm  pad*  of  Neith  Amcrics 
to  a  fireahmtcr  Sdaenold,  Cerefca  Mmb,  vUeb  ii  modi  In* 
esteemed  for  the  table. 

SHEERNESS,  a  garrison  town  and  naval  seaport  in  the 
Favcrsh.im  i>.-irliamentary  division  of  Kent,  England,  in  the 
Isle  of  Slicpjxy.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mcdw.iy  estuary  at  its 
junction  v.  lUi  tl  c  HimH^,  51  m.  E.  of  London  liy  the  South- 
Eastcm  &  t^hath.mi  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901) 
18,179.  Blue  Ton-n,  tbe  older  part  of  the  town,  with  the  dock- 
yard, is  defended  by  ttirag  nodemrbuih  fbitificatiaiia^  opeci- 
aOy  (ba  facte  of  Ganibon  Pddt  and  Barton^  Fo&it,  eanuBaadbg 
theentanoaofboththeTbamesandtheMedway.  Thedockyard, 
dlidiy  ilMd  for  naval  repairs,  covers  about  60  acres,  and  consists 
ot  three  basins  and  large  docks,  the  depth  of  water  in  the  basins 
ranging  down  to  j6  ft.  Within  the  yard  there  are  extensive 
naval  stores  and  barracks.  Outside  the  d<xl;yard  arc  the 
tcaidenoes  of  tbe  admiral  of  the  home  fleet  and  other  of&cexs, 
and  baaacka.  Tbt  badwv  ii 


even  at  low  water.  Shcerness  has  some  trade  !n  com  and  seet*. 
and  tiicre  is  stcamlxiat  tunncxion  with  Port  Victoria,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Mcdway;  with  Southend,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Thames;  and  with  Chatham  and  London,  and  the 
town  is  in  some  favour  as  a  seaside  resort.  A  small  fort  was 
built  at  Sheoncai  by  Charles  II.,  which,  on  the  loih  of  July  1667, 
ms  takai  bgr  tbe  Dwtd  fleet  under  De  Ruyter. 

fHEBT,  an  expanae  «r  auface^  flat  and  thin,  of  various 
materials;  a  ropcattadiedtoanO.  These  two  apparently  widdy 
aeparatcd  mcani.ngs  arc  to  be  cxpla-ncd  by  the  generally  rci  . ,  -i 
etymology-.  In  O.  Eng.  ijicre  arc  three  words,  all  fron;  ihc 
root  seen  in  "  shtxit,"  to  dart,  let  fly,  thrust  forward,  ji-.v  cr 
scyte,  a  sheet  of  cloLb,icca/,  comer  or  fold  of  a  garment,  projecting 
angles,  region  {e.^.  sat  suit,  portion  of  the  sea,  gulf,  bay),  and 
tclata,  foot  of  •  aafl.  f€t  vdi  O^'right,  Ottt.),  Tbe  oriipnal 
meaning,  aooofdtaf  to  Skeat,  is  "  projectioB,"  «r  that  vUcb 
■boott  out,  tbca  a  conw,  c^wdal^  of  a  gamient  «r  of  •  cioth; 
after  iMA  tt  iru  ortended  to  men  a  wbote  cloth  or  *'dieet.* 
In  Icelandic,  the  cognate  word  skauihas  much  the  same  meaninfl^ 
including  that  of  a  rope  attached  to  a  sail.  Other  cognate  fomt 
in  Teutonic  languages  arc  Gcr.  Sckoss,  lap,  bosom,  properly  fold 
of  a  garment,  Dutch  school,  Icel.  skaut,  kc.  In  current  Frglith 
usage, "  sheet  "  is  commonly  applied  to  any  flat  .thin  surface,  such 
as  a  ^e^t  of  paper,  a  sheet  of  metal,  or,  in  a  transferred  appli> 
cation,  to  an  expanse  of  water,  ice,  fire^  te.  More  specifically 
it  is  used  of  a  nctaqgular  piece  of  linen  or  ootton  ased  as  that 
part  of  the  ontal  bed  dotbes  wUcb  are  nett  tbe  deeper^  body. 
In  nautical  usage  the  term  "  sheet  "  is  applied  to  a  rope  or  chain 
attached  to  the  lower  comers  of  a  sail  for  the  purpose  of  cxtensioa 
or  change  of  direction  (sec  RiGGiN'c).  The  connexion  in  deri\-a- 
tion  with  "  shoot  "  is  clearly  seen  in  "  sheet-anchor,"  earlier 
"  shoot -anchor  "—one  that  is  kept  in  Kscrve,  to  ba  **ibot "  la 

case  of  emergency  (see  Anchoe). 

SHEFFIELD,  JOHK  BAKER  HOLROYD,  ist  Exsx  or  (1735- 
tSax),  Endiih  politician,  came  of  a  Yorkshire  family,  a  briadi 
of  wUdi  Iwd  settled  in  Irdaad.  He  inherited  cotiddwaMa 
wealth,  and  in  1769  bought  SheiBdd  Place  in  Svaaa  from 
Lord  dc  la  Warr.  Having  served  in  the  army  he  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  in  itS^s,  anil  in  that  year  was  pnimir.ert 
against  Lord  George  Gcriirm  and  the  rioters.  In  17S3  hc  was 
created  an  Irish  pec:  as  Baron  ShctTicld  of  Roscotnmon.  a  h-arony 
of  the  United  Kingdom  (Shcilicld  of  Shcf&eld,  Yorks)  bdng 
added  in  1802.  In  1816  he  was  created  Viaooant  PereBfey 
and  eari  of  Shcffidd.  Hc  was  a  great  authority  on  farming, 
and  in  1803  be  was  made  president  of  the  Board  of  Agricuhurei 
bat  ba  is  diicfly  wneabcwd  as  tbe  fcicnd  of  Gtblmi 
wfaoie  irerks  m  afterwards  etBted.  Wb  sen  and 
succcerlcd  as  rri'l  and  3rd  earls,  the  latter  (iS_;7-i9og) 
well-known  paro.n  of  cricket,  at  whose  death  the  eatMni 
became  extinct.  The  Irish  barony,  however,  imder  a  special 
remainder,  pjsMxl  to  the  4th  baron  Stanley  of  AJderlcy,  wbo 
thus  became  Baron  Sheffield  of  Roscommon. 

SHEFFIELD,  a  dty,  and  municipal,  cotmty  and  parlia. 
mentaiy  borough  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Fjgland, 
tsH  N.N.W.  ban  London.  P^k  (1901)  409)e9a  k  ii 
'aerved  by  the  Ifldland,  Great  Centnl  and  Gnat  Koctboa 
railways,  and  has  direct  connexion  with  all  tbe  principal  lines  in 
the  north  of  England.  The  principal  sutions  are  Mctoiia  (Great 
Central)  and  Midland.  ShcfTicld  is  situated  on  hil'y  grou.'id  ia 
the  extreme  south  of  the  county,  and  at  the  junction  of  several 
streams  with  the  river  Don,  the  principal  of  which  arc  the  Sbcai. 
the  Porter,  the  Rivclin  and  the  Loxley.  Tbe  manufacturing 
quarter  lies  mainly  in  the  Don  valley,  while  the  diief  residemial 
suburbs  extend  up  the  picturesque  hills totbe  tootii.  The  oeouc 
of  the  dty,  with  tbe  majority  of  tbe  poblicfaaafinc^BcsoD  tbe 
slope  south  of  the  Don,  and  beta  an  aeveni  bandaooM  < 
fares.  The  older  portions  were  somewhat  trregular  and 
crowded,  but  a  great  number  of  improvements  were  erTected 
under  an  act  of  1875,  and  have  liccn  steadily  continued  There 
is  an  extensive  system  of  tramways,  serving  the  autl\-ing  town- 
ships, ^he  parish  church  of  St  Peter  is  a  oudiorm  buildini^ 
TbaoilflfaMl  Nam 
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to  have  been  bnrsed  during  the  wzn  of  Edward  m.  with 
the  baioits,  and  the  most  ancient  existing  part  is  the  tower, 
dating  from  the  i.jih  rcntury.  A  restoration  in  1880,  when 
transepts  and  a  W  .  licnt  were  added,  improved  the  church  by 
dfinolhhing  Uw  gaUeiics  nnd  othct  heavy  iatcmal  fitttngk 
Then  an  a  niimber  of  iatcratiag  mural  nonamaita;  and  tha 
Sbmnbttiy  chapel  contains  a  fine  tomb  of  the  4th  earl  of  Shrews- 
bufy,  who  founded  it  in  the  i6lh  century.  Of  the  principal 
public  buildings,  the  town  hall  was  o{>cnc(l  by  Queen  V  ictoria 
in  1897.  It  is  a  fine  building  in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance, 
surmounted  by  a  lofty  tower,  which  is  crowned  by  an  emblematic 
statue  in  bionie.  TheCutlcrs' hall  was  built  in  i8j2  and  enlarged 
in  1S57  by  the  adiDtioilol  a  magnificent  banquctbg  halL  The 
handioma  oom  OKhaagB,  in  Todoc  ityl^  and  tha  market  hall 
«en  acquired  from  the  duke  of  Noinlk  by  the  coepenUoo. 
Among  several  theatres,  the  Theatre  Royal  was  originally 
erected  in  1703.  Others  are  the  Alexandra,  Lyceum  and 
Alhambra.  There  are  extensive  barracks.  Litcrar>'  and  social 
institutions  include  the  Athenaeum  (1847),  w^ith  news-room  and 
library;  the  literary  and  philosophical  society  (1822),  the 
Sheffield  dub  (1862),  the  Sheffield  library,  founded  in  1777,  and 
the  free  library  (1856),  with  several  branches.  The  public 
mnMumaiid the MappinaitflaUeiyanaitaatedln  Weston  Park; 
and  in  Mecisbrook  HiU  if  the  fine  Roddn  raoaeam,  containing 
Kuskin's  art.  mincralogical,  natural  history,  and  botanical 
collections,  and  some  orifr'^nal  drawings  and  valtiaWe  books. 
Thc^^c  aro  in  the  custody  of  the  corporation.  Beyond  St  Peter's 
church  relics  of  antiquity  are  few,  but  there  remains  a  part  of 
the  manor-house  of  Hallam,  dating  from  the  16th  century.  In 
the  S.  of  the  city  is  Broom  Ilall,  a  fine  ancient  half-Umbered 
building 

Tha  educational  citahliahaaita  an  hnportaat.  Unlverdty 
CoOcge,  eonttitutcd  by  that  title  In  1897,  was  foondei  hi  1879 

as  the  Firth  College  by  Mark  Firth  (181Q-18.S0),  an  eminent 
ated-manufacturcr.  This  institution  was  enlarged  in  189J,  and 
comprised,  besides  the  coIIcrc,  a  technical  department  (1SS6) 
occupying  the  buildings  of  the  former  grammar  school,  and 
equipped  with  metallurgical  laboratories,  steel  works,  iron 
foundry,  a  machine  and  fitting  shop,  &c;  and  a  medical  school, 
together  with  a  school  of  pharmacy.  In  IQ03  the  foimdathn  was 
laid  of  a  building,  at  Western  Bank,  to  contain  the  depaitiaeats 
«f  medicine,  arts,  pure  science,  commerce,  ftc.  When  the 
college  became  dissociated  in  1904  from  the  Victoria  University, 
Manchester,  of  which  it  had  formed  a  constituent,  the  necessary 
financial  and  otlicr  preparations  were  taken  in  hand  to  enable 
the  college  to  be  incoqx)rated  as  the  Sheffield  University,  and  it 
was  opened  as  such  by  Ring  Edward  V'll.  Other  educational 
institutions  are  the  free  writing  school  (1715,  rebuilt  in  1827), 
the  boys'  charity  school  (founded  1706),  the  girls'  charily  school 
(i7M>),  the  Church  of  England  edncatkmal  institute,  the  Roman 
Cathwc  reformatory  (1861),  the  Wesley  College,  associated 
with  Ix)ndon  University,  Ranm  wr  Cnllcgc  of  the  MethocJist 
New  Connexion,  the  mechanics'  insliiutc,  aud  the  school  of 
art. 

I  Among  numerous  medical  or  benevolent  institutions  may  be 
mentioDed  the  general  infirmaiy,  opened  in  1797;  the  public 
ho^Mtal,  erected  in  1858  in  connexion  with  the  Sheffield  medical 
idiodl  established  in  1792;  the  school  and  manufactory  for  the 
blind,  1879,  and  the  South  Yorkshire  lunatic  asylum,  1872. 
Among  many  charities  founded  by  citizens  the  most  noteworthy 
is  the  JShrcwsbury  hospital  for  twenty  men  and  twenty  women, 
oripinally  founded  by  the  7th  carl  of  Shrewsbury  (d.  1616), 
but  v;ri.iily  enlarged  by  sucn-snive  bencf.u'.iup.i. 

Among  public  monuments  arc  the  statue  of  Queen  Victoria 
biefora  the  town  hall;  the  statue  to  James  Mor.t);arncry  the  poet 
(1771-1854),  chiefly  erected  by  the  Sunday  school  teachers  of 
Sheffield;  tlw  moatrawBt  !n  Weston  Park  to  Ebeneaer  EUot 
(1781-1849),  known  as  the  Com  Law  rhymer;  the  column  to 
Godfrey  Sykes  the  artist  (18^5-1866);  the  monument  to  those 
who  died  (luring  an  outbreak  of  cholera  in  1833;  and  the  monu- 
ment to  the  natives  of  Sheffield  who  fell  in  the  Crimean  War. 
SitFkudi  Chantngr,  thaamtecnt  ■pJpmc,  waa  bon  (1781)  mhA 
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died  (1842)  near  Norton  in  Derbyshire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sheffield,  which  was  the  scene  of  his  earlier  work. 

Sheffield  is  well  supplied  with  parks  and  puUic  gnands.  In 
the  western  suburbs  is  Weston  Fsck*  oocqiyiBg  the  gnonds  of 
Weston  Hall,  pnrchassdlnr  the  C0ipoEath»inxS73.  The  Firth 
Park,  of  3,6  acres,  on  the  N.E.  of  the  dty,  was  presented  by  Mark 
Firth,  and  was  opened  in  1875  by  King  Edward  Vll.  and  Queen 
Alexandra  when  prince  and  princess  of  Wales.  There  are 
botanical  gardens  of  18  acres  in  the  western  suburbs.  \  park 
and  other  recreation  grounds  have  been  presented  by  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  as  lord  of  the  manor.  To  the  N.W.,  towards  Pcnislonc, 
is  Whamcli£fe,  retaining  miKb  of  the  rh*^y^^ffy^^t^a^rf  »«« »»««-iyn^ 
forest,  and  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Doa  fram  bold  ncky 
tenaoasaadridfiii  TheBwatll  Lanacricket  ground  in  Sheffield 
It  tba  geSM  «(  ttuqr  «f  tha  Voifaikbe  county  cricket  match». 

Ha  MMisito  of  SbsAdd  is  chiefly  dependent  on  the  manu- 
>;ictnn  of  itecL  The  smslaqc  of  iron  in  the  district  is  nippoiKd  to 
date  from  Roman  timo.  and  tbere  is  distinct  proof  carr>-ing  it  back 
as  far  as  the  Norman  Oooqucat.  The  town  had  become  famed  for 
it»  cutlery  by  the  14th  century,  as  {«  shown  by  allusions  in  Chaucer. 
There  was  an  important  trade  canricti  on  in  knive*  in  the  reign  of 
Eliiabcth,  and  the  Cutler*'  Company  was  incorporated  in  162a. 
In  early  times  cutlery  was  made  of  blister  or  bar  steel ;  aftcr»-ards 
shear  itecl  was  introduced  for  the  same  purpose;  but  in  1740 
Benjamin  Huntsman  of  Handsworth  introduced  the  manufacture 
of  cast  steel,  and  Sheffield  retains  its  supremacy  in  steel  manufacture, 
aotwitlistandinK  foreign  competition,  especially  that  of  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  it*  trade  in  heavy  steel  having  kept  pace  witn 
that  in  the  other  branches.  It  was  witn  the  aid  of  Shcmeld  capital 
that  Henry  Br^vMncr  founded  his  pioneer  works  to  develop  the 
rTuiniif.acturc  of  his  invention,  and  a  largi*  quantity  of  Bewmer  steel 
is  still  made  in  Sheftield.  The  hi.  ivy  branch  of  the  stitl  manufacture 
includes  armour  plates,  railn,  tyre*,  axles,  large  castings  (or  eiitines, 
•tccl  shot,  and  steel  for  rifles.  The  cutlery  trade  enUiraces  almost 
tvtry  variety  of  instrument  and  tool— spring  and  tabic  knives, 
nnn,  sciiion,  surgical  instruments,  mathematical  instruments, 
edge  tools,  files,  san-s,  scythe*,  sickles,  spades,  shovels,  engineering 
tools,  hammers,  vices.  &c.  The  manufacture  of  engines  and  machinery 
is  also  iaigcly  carried  on.  as  well  as  that  of  stoves  and  grates.  The 
art  of  silver  plating  was  introduced  by  Thomas  Bolsover  in  T742, 
and  spc-cimcns  of  early  Sheffield  pbte  are  highly  prized.  Among 
the  other  industries  of  the  town  arc  tannins,  confectionery,  cabinet- 
making,  bicycle-nuilcing,  iron  and  brass  founding,  silver  rchninj, 
the  manufacture  of  brushes,  combs,  optical  instruments,  horte-hair 
ckith,  and  railway  fittings,  and  testing.  The  CMkrsr  Company 
(1624)  esceta'Ks,  by  acts  of  18S3-188S.  Jnrisifiction  in  all  mattem 
relatmg  to  the  registration  of  trade  marks,  over  all  goods  com- 
posed m  whole  or  m  part  of  any  metal,  wrought  or  unm-rout^ht,  as 
also  over  all  fjcrwns  carrying  on  busint^s  in  1  lallamshire  and  within 
6  m.  theri  tif.    1  h.tjvr  .irc  numerous  collieries  in  the  neij;h!njut)nx>d.  . 

Sheffield  is  the  »cat  of  a  suffragan  bishop  in  the  di(xc£c  of  York. 
The  town  trust  for  the  administration  of  prof)erty  lielonuini:  to  the 
town  dates  from  the  lath  century,  and  in  ibUi  the  number  and 
maaasr  of  slsctlon  «f  taa  "town  trustees "  was  definitely  settled 
by  a  deciee  of  die  Omrt  of  Qnncery.  Additioo^powers  were 
conferred  on  the  trustees  by  an  act  passed  in  1874.  Tne  town  first 
returned  members  to  pariiament  in  183}.  In  I885  the  representatkm 
was  increasetl  from  two  to  five  mcmlx-rs.  the  parliamcntarv'  divisions 
Ixing  .Xlteri  lille,  HriiJ:ht^ido,  C'cr.tr.d,  EctlLvd!  and  liallam.  The 
county* boro'.igh  was  cn-.ucd  in  l.soi.-*.  and  in  iHgj  the  town  became 
a  city.  The  corporatiun  consists  of  a  Inrd  mayor  (the  title  »as 
conf(  rre^l  on  the  cliii  f  m.iiji.tratc  in  l6<)7)<  aldermen,  and  48 
ctiuv.i:     i::-.    Ar'-.i,  :}.<a:  .icrcs. 

At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Stirvcy  the  four  manors  of 
Grimcsthorpc,  liallam,  Attercliffe  and  Sheffield  (Escafeld)  made 
up  what  is  now  the  borough  of  Sheffield.  Of  these  Uallam  was 
the  most  important,  bdag  the  place  triieie  Cad  Wahheof ,  the 

Saxon  lord  of  the  naooo,  tuid  hisxourt.  After  the  Conquest  t  he 
earl  was  allowed  to  retidn  his  possessions,  and  when  he  was 
executed  for  treason  they  passed  to  his  widow  Judith,  niece  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  of  whom  Roger  dc  Busli  was  holding 
Hallam  with  the  three  less  important  manors  at  the  tiiiie  of  i!ic 
Domesday  Survey.  From  him  the  manors  p.issed  tO  the  family 
of  dc  Lovctot,  but  in  the  reign  of  Ucnry  II.,  William  dC  LowctOt, 
the  and  lord,  died  without  male  issue,  and  his  property  passed 
to  Us  daughter  Maud,  afterwards  married  to  Gerard  de  FivaivaL 
By  the  end  of  the  t4th  century  Sheffield  had  become  moreiai* 
portant  than  liallam,  partly  no  doubt  on  arrouiu  of  the  casllo 
which  one  of  the  Furnivals  had  built  here.  Thoii'..\>  Jc  Furnival, 
great-great-grandson  of  Gerard  and  Maud,  in  1296  obtained  a 
gnat  «f  a  naiket  cvoy  Tuesday  and  a  f^  evety  year  «n  the 
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eve,  day  and  morrow  of  Holy  Trinity,  and  in  the  following  ycnr 
he  (javc  the  Lnhabitanls  a  charter  granting  them  the  privilcR«  of 
holding  the  town  at  a  fcc-farm  rent  of  £5,  8s.  gld.  yearly,  of 
having  a  court  baron  held  every  three  weeks,  and  of  freedom 
from  toU  thwm^hwit  tte  Ifbote  of  Hallamshirc.  From  the 
Ftuidvili  ttas  Buor  pmed  by  naniace  to  Joba  Talbot,  after- 
tmda  «m1  «f  Stnmumf,  frboae  dcMeodaBt  tha  <A  «ail  «a» 
cotniated  vitli  the  cava  of  Maijr  Qncca  ol  Soota  during  her 
tmSvt  yean*  imprfaomneBt  in  Sheffield  castle.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  the  property  belonging  to  the  town  which  had  been 
amalgamated  with  other  land  left  to  the  burgesses  in  trust  for 
certain  charitable  tuea  was  forfeited  to  the  crown  under  the  art 
for  the  suppnaaion  of  college*  and  chantries,  but  on  their  petitioD 
Itwaazeatondht  1554  by  QuacnMaiy.wboat  the  same  time  incor- 
porated the  town  under  the  govemment  of  twelve  capi  t  al  burgesses. 

See  Viclcria  County  Hiflory,  Yorkskirt:  Juacj^h  Jluntcr,  JlaUam' 
Mni  iha  kutory  mud  toMr^h  ^  ^  Po^»  «t  Sk^Md  (1869). 
)  lUEPPino  ?un.  the  Banc  applied  to  a  vasletjr  of  aitldea 

of  domestic  use  or  ornament,  made  of  copper  coated  with  silver 
by  a  special  and  now  abandoned  process.  Many  of  them  wcrt 
actually  manufactured  in  Birmingham,  but  as  the  secret  of 
producing  the  material  was  discovered  and  brought  to  perfection 
in  ShefBeld,  the  name  of  that  town  was  naturally  connected  with 
it,  and  thence  transferred  to  articles  constructed  from  it. 
I  In  X742  a  workman  named  Thomas  Bolsover  was  mending 
the  hawUa  of  a  knife  made  of  aihet  and  cop^,  «heiL  aoddeot- 
alt/  evolieating  it,  he  canied  the  metab  to  titte  and  How,  and 
found  that  as  a  consequence  the  silver  adhered  to  the  copper  as 
a  Ihin  coating.  Being  an  intclLgcat  inan,  he  perceived  (he 
commercial  value  of  his  chance  discovery,  and  began  the  nunu- 
facture  of  articles  which,  with  ail  the  appearance  of  sQver,  were 
both  cheaper  and  stronger  than  those  made  of  the  pure  metal. 
He  apparently,  however,  confined  himself  to  applying  the  silver 
direct  to  the  surface  of  the  copper  after  the  latter  had  been 
given  the  ahape  dcatiaed  to  it,  and  ««a  thoa  limited  to  the 
pTodnctioa  of  amafl  aitldea  mA  a*  raiifMxnna,  hinfe  handles, 
toilt't  articles,  Sc.  It  was  reserved  to  Joseph  Hancock  to  rcalir^ 
that  by  making  the  plate  first  and  working  it  into  the  desired 
form  afterwards  he  could  almost  indci'initcly  extend  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  matcriaL  The  proca»  in  its  hnai  and  highest 
development  was  as  follows.  The  groimdwork-was  a  mixture  of 
copper  and  brass,  either  metal  alone  having  serious  defects. 
This  was  cast  into  an  oblong  ingot,  i  to  i)  in.  in  thickness, 
a|  In.  In  bieadtht  and  of  a  Icofth  regulated  by  the  size  of  the 
plate  dealred.  the  turfaee  of  this  was  brought  by  planing, 
grinding  and  other  means  to  the  hiphcst  possible  i)itch  of  smrxith- 
ness  and  evenness.  A  sheet  of  silver  of  a  tirur  ((uality  than 
standard,  ranging  in  tliickness  from  -jV  in.  to  nc.irly  i  in  according 
to  the  quality  aimed  at,  and  of  the  ^mc  supcrlicial  extent  as 
the  copper  bar,  was  levelled  and  polished  in  the  same  way  and 
■ocumtcly  fitted  to  it,  neither  siuiiace  at  any  time  being  soiled 
hgr  awtatt  with  the  woihiaaA'a  fingeia.  A  sheet  of  copper, 
inUier  tmaller  than  the  other  two  and  iV  in.  thick  was  laid  up>in 
the  silver,  and  on  the  top  of  all  was  added  a  piece  of  iron,  |  in. 
thick,  I  in.  wide,  and  a  little  shorter  than  the  three  others,  to 
protect  them  from  the  direct  contact  of  the  strong  iron  wire 
v,'ith  which  all  were  firmly  bound  together.  The  junction  of  the 
edges  of  the  silver  and  coppcr-bknd  was  treated  with  a  flux  of 
borax  and  the  whole  was  submittc<l  to  the  heat  of  a  furnace  until 
the  silver  waa  aeen  to  be  melting,  when  it  was  instantly  removed, 
cam  being  taken  to  avoid  pressing  upon  the  upper  or  lower 
surfaces,  as  the  liquid  silver  in  that  case  would  have  bccnsqucezcd 
out  from  between  the  two  enclosing  plates  and  the  operation 
ruined.  It  w.t3  then  left  to  ccwl,  and  after  being  thoroughly 
cleansed  presented  the  appear.incc  of  a  copper  ingot  with  one 
silver  side.  This  was  passed  again  .tntJ  again  between  gradually 
•pproadnuted  rollers,  with  occasional  ■»">— Ki^j  until  the 
dc^ed  tUckneai  had  been  attained.  The  great  eatcnsiaik  of 
soiface  thus  pcodiiced  had  the  dmwback  of  eaaggemlng  angr 
small  defect  in  the  union  of  the  two  metals.  Increasing  it  to  a 
blister  of  an  inch  or  mure  in  diimeter.  It  was,  however,  fortun- 
ately found  easy  to  remedy  this.    The  blister  if  unbroken  was 


healed,  pricked,  and  then  nibbed  level  with  a  bumlbhcr;  if.  is 
sometimes  hap(K'ne<!,  the  silver  had  flaked  away  it  was  rci'Littd 
by  coatings  of  pure  leaf  silver  rubbed  in  with  a  burnisher.  The 
pbte  when  pa^ed  as  flawless  was  cut  into  the  desired  fonn  and 
moulded  as  far  as  possible  into  shape,  the  edges  where  neccssaiy 
being  soldered.  Atfbitailyonesuifaceoftfaeoopperwasplatcd 
with  silver  and  tbvs  Itt  necftdncaa  waa  necesearilj  icsijcted. 
but  it  waa  a  almpla  autttcr  to  appl|)r  thedver  lo  both  aidea  aad 
thenceforwaid  whatever  wia  made  in  solid  netal  coidd  be 
reproduced  in  plate,  and  firm  after  firm  went  info  lit  busir.cis, 
ever  and  anon  introducing  further  improvtmeats.  The  pcis;- 
bility  of  emlKissing  the  metal  beyond  a  certain  point  without 
fracturing  the  coating  of  silver  was  got  over  by  casting  or  stampiag 
the  raised  ornament  in  silver,  filUng  the  bdlowa  with  a  fora  ot 
pewtct  and  •^'<*^"t  the  result  to  the  ^ipi«|iciatc  port  of  the 
gcnenldealiiiu  Another  ^fficvlty,  the  cxmccsJiBentM  the  Inner 
core  of  copper  wUdi  waa  seen  as  a  thin  red  line  lAen  a  cot  edge 
was  exposed,  was  met  about  1784  by  Geoige  Cadman,  wb» 
adopted  the  practice  of  soldering  on  an  edging,  generilly  orru- 
mentcd,  of  solid  silver  so  as  to  cover  the  junction,  and  the 
presence  of  this  is  one  of  the  trustworthy  tests  by  wb.ith  pf:;u^C/» 
.Sheflield  plate  may  l)c  recognized.  The  labour  of  roQisg  the 
metal  by  hand  w,is  tlone  away  with  about  1760,  by  the  taief 
Tudwr,  Leader  &  Slietfanin,  who  fiiat  eaapliiycd 
and  Ibr  nore  than  half  n  centory  the  tirade  both  In  i 
Birmingham  continued  to  flourish.  In  1736  there 
10,000  inhabitants  in  the  former  dty;  in  1760  when  HoEMC 
Wall ►  1'  ;  issed  through  it,  buying  for  two  guineas  a  pair  cf 
Ctinaicj;if  k.s  of  the  local  plate,  whii  h  he  thought  '*  qtiite  ptttty," 
and  pronouncing  it  to  be  "  one  of  the  foulest  towns  in  Er.glati  ' 
there  were  two-and-twenty  thousand  who  remitted  eirvea 
thousand  pounds  a  week  to  London.  It  would  be  impossibk, 
were  it  desirable,  to  tvmnerate  all  the  vaiietica  of  the  aitida 
turned  out,  or  to  owerpmbe  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  nwt  of 
them.  The  designs  were  identical  with  those  in  favour  with  the 
gold-  and  silver-smiths  of  the  period,  which  was  hap[rily  one  when 
exceptionally  gocxl  taste  prevaik-d.  The  appreciation  of  lifbt 
and  well-proportioned  curves  and  the  skiiiul  emplojuscnt  li 
well-contrived  piercitl  work  are  conspicuous  features. 

The  success  ^^as,  however,  doomed  to  be  short  lived  and  to 
come  to  an  end  as  swiftly  as  it  had  grown  up.  In  tlie  year  sioo 
W.  Cruikshank  was  already  espcrineoting  with  n  pioecaa  ef 
electro-plating,  and  in  1837  Mr  Spencer  in  Eni^and,  and  in  tSjf 
Professor  M.  H.  J.-icobi  (1S01-1S-4')  in  Russia,  woiking  inde> 
pcndcotly,  succeeded  in  contriving  methods  which  Could  be  made 
commercially  prot'itable.  Two  years  later  Messrs  Eliinstoo  ia 
London  and  M .  de  KuoU  of  Taris  surted  in  business  on  those  liaciv 
and  the  slower  and  consequently  more  costly  — *'"'^»**''— ■  at 
Shefitcld  and  Birmingham  rapidly  died  out. 

Of  recent  years  old  ShefBeld  plate  after  long  neglect  has  cosie 
into  fashion  again,  and  gainine  attidea  in  gpiid  Cfinditinii  haw 
^atly  gone  up  in  \'alue,  often  exceeding ra  cost  thteflf  a«e 
mo  l  11  1  lie  in  sterling  silver.  Concurrently  friudulent  isuta- 
tion  tuis  regrettably  increased.  In  some  cases  the  whole  ctbjrct 
is  a  modem  reproduction  in  circiro-plate,  but  more  often  reaOy 
old  articles  from  which  the  original  pbling  has  been  worn  off  is 
course  of  time  have  been  replatcd,  both  equaOy  being  in  the  cyes^f 
the  connoisseur  unworthy  of  serious  attention  and  compnntivdlif 
valueless.  The  difference  after  a  little  experience  ia aat  •*'**^ 
to  delect,  though  inespicasible  in  wotda.  TheptuaMicf  nifcfc 
the  Sheffield  plate  waa  inbmltted  ptodttces  a  de&Ae  cokwr  Md 
texture  which  is  absent  from  the  surface  produced  by  the  ticp.^": 
of  silver  in  a  liquid  medium  by  electrical  means,  and  the  ceo: 
of  silver  is  spread  by  the  latter  uniformly  over  the  whole  suriivt 
without  a  break,  while  in  the  fomier  the  junction  between  the 
embossed  ornaments  and  the  silver  strips  covering  the  cat  <4fB 
may  often  be  detected  on  careful  examination. 

See  53MW<f  PlaU  by  Bertie  Wyllie:  H.  N.  Vcitch,  Sht^M  PiatK 
iltJMtfwy,  RMfliifactaKaiirferf  (Londan,i90g}.  (M.  8*4 

IHBIKH.  or  SRAncR.  an  Arabic  title  of  tci|Mel.  StrMly  ft 

means  a  venerable  man,  ( f  ;r  ire  than  fifty  years  <  f  age. 
It  is  specially  borne  by  heads  of  religious  (»dcrs,  clrirfs  d 
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tribes  and  besdmen  of  villages.  Every  \'illage,  how- 
ever small,  every  separate  qu.irtcr  of  a  town,  has  a  nhcikh 
ia  whom  is  lodged  the  ciecutive  power  of  government — 
ft  power  loosely  de&med,  mhI  of  more  or  less  extent  according  to 
tke  personal  dianctcr  ttid  IRMM  of  the  individiMl  who  wkkb  it. 
A  village  sheikh  b  a  tort  of  hetd  mglttnte  and  ddef  of  poBee. 
The  Koran,  the  sole  authentic  authority  in  all  matters,  legal  or 
civil,  never  accurately  di^itiiigulshed  between  the  ihe:kh  and  the 
cadi  and  its  phrase,  besides,  are  vaRuc  and  capable  of 

admitting  different  and  even  opposite  intcrprcLalionS.  (For  the 
Sheikh  ulIsUiT       Ml  Til.) 

SBSIU  &ICHAKD  LALOR  (1791-1851),  Irish  politician  and 
miter*  was  bs-tr.  j.i  Drumdowney,  Tippcrary,  on  the  17th  o( 
Angnt  tMi.  His  (ather,  Edward  Shcil,-  had  acniind  oosiidGr- 
aUe  woalu  !n  ^win,  and  owned  aa  csuie  b  Tfppetaty.  The 
ton  was  taught  French  and  Latin  by  the  Abh^-  dc  Grimcau,  a 
French  refugee.  He  was  then  sent  to  a  schtx)!  in  Kensington, 
lyondon,  presided  over  by  another  €migrt,  M.  de  Broglie.  In 
October  1^04  he  was  removed  to  Slonyhurst  college,  Lancashire, 
and  in  November  1807  entered  .Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where 
he  qMcially  distinguished  hirr;»lf  in  the  debates  of  the  Historical 
Soddy.  After  taking  hi.s  degree  in  iSii  he  entered  Lincoln's 
loilt  waA  was  admitted  to  the  Irish  bar  in  iSt4.  HIa  pJay  of 
AdkaUt,  arAt  Emigrants,  was  played  at  (he  Ckow  Street  theatre, 
Dublin,  on  the  igih  of  Fibruary  i.'^i.j,  with  comfitttc  succes.^, 
and  on  ihc  J^rd  of  May  iSi6  it  was  performed  at  Covcnt  Garden. 
The  Apostate,  produced  at  the  1  itter  theatre  on  the  3rd  of  May 
1817,  firmly  established  his  reputation  as  a  dramatist.  His 
principal  other  plays  are  Bdlamira  (written  in  1S18),  Exadne 
(1819),  Huguenot,  produced  in  1822,  and  Montini  (iSao).  In 
tin  be  began,  along  with  W.  B..Curran,  to  contribute  (A  the 
Nem  liMtiif  Umiim  %  Milea  of  snvbic  «od  ntf  papcn 
entitled  5trf^  tfik*  tHsk  Bar.  These  were  edited  by  If.  W. 

Sav  If  -  i  i  185s  in  two  volume?,  under  the  title  of  Skrkhfs  Le^c.l 
and  fcliiiccl.  Sheil  was  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  the 
Catholic  Association  in  i.Sij  and  drew  up  the  petition  for  inquiry 
into  the  mode  of  administering  the  laws  in  Ireland,  which  was 
presented  in  that  year  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  In  1825 
Sbcil  aecompam'ed  O'ConncU  to  London  to  protest  against  the 
umprmtnn  of  the  Catholic  Association.  The  protest  was 
aoinoceHfid.  but,  altbou^  nooiiBaUly  diaadved,  the  ataodation 
eontlnned  its  propaganda  after  the  defeat  of  the  Catholic  Relief 
Bill  in  iSjs;  and  Shell  was  one  of  O'Conncll's  leading  supporters 
In  the  agitation  persistently  carried  on  till  Catholic  emancipation 
was  granted  in  i82g.  In  tlic  same  year  he  was  returned  to  Parlia- 
raent  for  Milbome  Port,  and  in  for  Louth.  He  took  a 
proipiinent  part  in  all  t  he  debates  rd&ting  to  Ireland,  and  although 
fee  viagraatCf  aaa  piatiorm  orator  than  as  a  debater,  he  gradually 
mm  the  Maiewbat  rductant  admiiaUon  of  the  House.  In 
AufOit  1839  he  became  vice-pitiideBt «(  the  board  of  trade  in 
Lord  Melbourne's  ministry.  After  the  aceeirfon  of  Lord  John 
Russell  to  p<iwcr  in  1846  he  was  appointed  rriasttr  of  tlic  mint, 
and  in  iSjo  he  was  appointed  roinwict  at  the  court  of  Tuscany. 
He  died  at  Florence  on  the  jjrd  of  May  1851. 

See  Mtmoits  «f  Ruhird  Lahr  Shtil,  by  W.  Torrens  M'CuUagh 

avoU.,  iSss).  Hb  ^fwtJkft  WMC  edited  ia  184s  hy  Thoaaa 
cNevin. 

SHSKEL  (from  Hcb.  shakal,  to  weigh),  originally  a  Jewish 
lUkitof  weight  (1^  ol  a  mioa,  and  i^rr  of  a  talent)  and  afterwarda 
a  cobi  of  the  aaaae  wdi^t  The  BdbUcal  referencaa  to  ibekcia 

mast  refer  to  oncolned  ingots.  In  the  time  of  Jo9epbi»  !t  seems 
that  the  ligks  shekel  weighed  from  210  to  210-55  gnuns;  the 
Jkeaty  shekel  was  twice  that  amount,  which  is  practically  identical 
with  the  Phoenician  wei^ihl  (2^4-4  pralns).  It  corresponds  to 
IS.  4}d.  and  ?s.  qd.  respectively  in  Knglish  silver.  Jewish 
ahekels  wi^c  first  coined  by  Simon  the  Hasmonean,  probably  in 
15^138  B.C.  These  bear  inscriptions  in  the  archaic  Hebrew  and 
vviotia  tT?Ht*"f.  auch  aa  the  cup  or  chalioa^  tJie  Uy  branch  with 
thne  ioweifl,  the  candleatich.  tlie  dtnn  aiid  palm  hiandi  and 
so  forth.  Tbey  never  bear  the  portraits  of  nilers  or  figures  of 
animals.  A  later  series  of  shekels,  belonging  to  the  Roman 
|nM,.  aie  tccieidnchiiiei  "  which  caiae  tan  the  adnta  of 


Caesarca  and  Anlioch  and  were  used  BS  blanks  on  which  to 
imprc^  Jewish  types."  Hence  in  Matt.  xvi.  34  the  temple  tax 
of  half  a  shekel  is  called  a  didndun  (a  diams).  In  3  Samuel  xiv. 
36  we  read  of  "  shekels  after  the  King's  weight."  The  royal 
nana  waaheaviit  than  thecoouDOBiicrai.  The  Befatcwa divided 
the  ahckdhito  so  parts,  eadi  of  wUdkwaa  called  a  gcrol.  (See 
also  Kuuisiwncs.) 

Sec  ankles  in  Emy.  Bibl.  eol.  4443,  and  Hattinn'  Diet,  of  Ikt 
BiUe.  ii.  417  seq.:  fC  W.  Madden,  CMu  «/  lit  Ah  (iSSi):  T. 
Reinaih.  y«wili  CMu  (i</>3).  (I.  A.) 

SHEKINAH.  a  Hebrew  word  meaning  "  that  which  dwells  " 
or  "  the  dwelling."  It  is  one  of  the  eaprcssioos  used  in  the 
Targums  in  place  of  "  God." 

In  the  Tarpimf.— The  word  *'Sbdciaab"  is  of  constant 
occurrence  in  the  Targuau  or  AratBafe  penphmea  of  the  fifhUcal 
lectinna  that  «cfe  lead  in  the  qmamaMWioetethepeopiek 
Great  care  was  taken  by  the  acintes  hi  these  icndeimgs  tft 

mitigate  ihc  anthropomorphic  cxprc5sit>ns  applied  to  God  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  by  paraphrase,  the  uso  of  abstract  terms  and 
indirect  phraseology,  to  prevent  such  exjircssions  from  giving 
rise  to  erroneous  views  as  to  God's  personal  manifestation  in  the 
popular  mind.  Whenever,  e.g.  any  indication  of  local  limitation 
or  action  was  implied  or  expressed,  in  the  Hebrew  teit,  of 
God  the  Targumists  were  careful  to  substitute  SOBK  CQM* 
sion  Involving  the  use  of  **Shekinah."  In  these  ceeasrinne 
"  Shckfnab  "  thus  hecoraee  the  equivalent  of  "  God  "  or  fl» 
syronyms.  One  or  two  examples  will  make  the  Targum-usage 
clear.  Thus  Ex.  xxix.  45  ("  and  I  will  dwell  among  the  children 
of  Israel  and  will  be  their  Ciod  ")  is  rendered  in  the  Targum 
(Onkclos) :  ' '  And  I  will  ctiuie  my  Skctinak  to  dwell  in  the  midst 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  I  will  be  their  God."  All  expressions 
implying  God's  local  presence  are  similarly  rendered:  thus  e.g. 
Habak.  ii.  30  ("  Jcbovah  is  in  His  holy  temple  ")  is  rendered 
"}AmAimufUaiedtocamteHuSkehiukladmU;'tXi.  "Te 
see**  God  bdnOarly  paraphrased.  Thus  Is.  xxiiH.  17  ("thine 
eyes  shall  see  the  King  in  His  l)cau)y  ")  is  rendered  (Targum 
of  Jonathan):  "  Thine  eyes  shall  s<-e  the  Shekinak  of  the  king  of 
the  worlds  in  His  t>eauty."  So  too  "  hiding  the  fare  "  when  used 
of  God  is  regularly  paraphrased  "  remove  His  Sbekinah " 
(Is.  Ivii.  .17,  viii.  17,  lix.  3;  Jer.  xxxiii.  5;  cf.  Is.  i.  15,  &c.). 

Gosdy  connected  with  the  idea  of  the  Shekinah,  but  distinct 
from  it.  it  that  Wtibn  |iory  of  the  Locd."  "  Gtoo , "  indeed, 
in  this  conneden  wM  cenoBtved  of  aa  »  piepei^  of  the  Shekinah 
(as,  in  fact ,  it  b  of  (Sod  for  whom  '*  SheUnah  "  fa  the  equivalent). 
For  the  divine  "  glory  "  as  a  property  of  the  Shekinah,  d.  e.g. 
Is.  vi.  s  ("  mine  eyes  have  .seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  hosts  "), 
which  is  rendered  in  the  Targum:  "  mine  eyes  have  seen 
Ike  glory  ej  the  Shekimh  of  the  King  of  tbc  worlds  the  Lord  of 
hosts." 

Im  Ikt  New  TetiamaU.—la,  the  New  Testament  both  the  term 
and  tlw  idea  are  rdened  to  in  various  ways.  The  dose  associa- 
tion of  the  divfaie"cfa>ry'*  with  the  visible  Sh^inah  haaaheady 
been  deferred  to.   This  Shdcinah-glory  is  several  tinwa  denoted 

in  the  N'ew  Tc^,tamcnl  by  SAfo.  The  most  not.-iblc  pa.ssagc  is 
Rom.  ix.  4  where  Si  Paul,  enumerating  the  list  of  Israel's  privi- 
leges, says:  "whose  is  the  adoption,  and  the  £/.".  de.  the 
Shckinah-glory,  the  visible  presence  oi  God  among  His  people), 
&c.  d.  Luke  ii.  9.  There  is  also  an  obvious  allusion  to  the  Shekinah 
in  the  description  of  the  theophanic  doud  of  the  transfiguratMHK 
nanative  (St.  Matt.  zviL  5:  '*a  bright  doud  oversha<towed 
them,  and  bdiold  a  voice  out  of  the  dmd,  seying "  *c>>  «!• 
St  Mark  Ix.  7;  St  Luke  ix.  34),  the  sane  ¥en)  hefng  waed  as  ila 
the  I.XX.  of  F.xfw],  xl.  34,  35,  of  the  doud  which  rested  on  the 
tabernacle  when  it  was  tiiJed  with  "the  glory  of  the  Lord." 
There  can  U-  no  doubt,  t'jo,  that  the  word  rendercil  "  tabernacle" 
(er«ijiT>)  with  the  corresponding  verb  "  to  tabernacle  "  (<r«i;ro(V) 
has  been  chosen  for  use  in  St  John  L  14  and  Rev.  xii.  j,  from  its 
likeness  both  in  sound  and  imwining  to  the  term  "  Shekinah." 
The  passage  hi  Rcvdation  runs:  "Behold  the  tabernade 
(fforwy)  of  Cod  is  with  men,  and  He  wiH  tabcnacle  <e<i|idw«) 
with  them."  In  St  John  L  14  there  fi  an  allurfoB  to  the  Word 
(-MMMivflf  theThipiinia).theShekiBali.aad  theSbcUaaNlMl. 
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ftU  of  which  the  writer  declares  became  incarnate  in  Jesus, 
a.  siso  Heb.  i.  3  ("  effulgence  of  the  |ShckJnahl  glory  "). 

Jh  Talmud  and  Midrash. — It  is  remarkable  that  the  memra 
(  "■  Logos  or  "  Word  ")  of  the  Targums  almost  entirely  disappears 
in  the  Midrashic  literature  and  the  Talmud,  its  place  being  taken 
h]rShtkituk.  TbeIUbbnap|MiaiUydiaukdUiepoHiUUtyo( 
ndi  ttf*  hffpftmjff^  bypottMiMd  uito  if^irffftil  tiitillti  ^Httlwrt 
from  God.  Aplnst  this  thtgr  cnplMiiied  tht  ShdtlHdHdea. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  wherever  ShcHtmah  b  mcnUooed  in  Kabbinic 
literature  it  is  God's  direct  action  or  activity  that  is  thought  of. 
Indcfw  n  knt  personality  is  never  impulcti  to  it.'  It  it  probable 
th  It  1  he  use  of  the  term  was  often  in  Rabbinic  vrfltagipQlaiiical 
(against  Jewish  Christians  or  gnostic  sects). 

See  under  "  Shckinah  "  in  Hastings'  Dkl.  cf  Ihe  Bible,  tnd  Diet, 
of  Christ  and  Ihe  Gospels,  and  in  the  Jfzi-isk  Enryxtopedia;  alw 
Weber,  Judiuhe  Tkeoicrie,  2nd  ed.,  c'[.<:i  ially  pp.  ik5-i<jo.  For  the 
Tar^um*  in  F.nKli-.h.  ct.  ittheridge,  Ihe  I'ariumt  on  Ike  Penlateuch 

5a  voli.,  \bC2  .irJ  iH(>5):  .ind  Paul^  Tim  CnUlt  Paraphrase  ef  Ike 
\ophet  I satah  (Lfjii'loii,  1871).  (G.  H.  Bo.) 

SHELBY.  ISAAC  (1730-18^6),  American  soldier  and  pioneer, 
was  born  at  North  Mountain,  ne.ir  Hagerslowa,  Mar>'land,  on 
the  litb  of  December  1750.  \\  ith  his  iMlMr,  Evan  Shelby 
Uiio-im),  an  emigrant  from  Wales,  be  temovcd  to  what  is 
Doir  Brktol,  Tenncaiee,  ia  1771,  aod  ia  1774.  toolc  a  eonipicuous 
part  in  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant.*  He  was  a  sur\-eyor  in 
Kentucky  for  the  Transylvania  Company  in  177s;  became  a 
c.iplain  of  N'irj^ir.ia  n-.it  ui i'  r:n  n  in  1776,  and  in  1777  became 
comm!:  5.ir>'  with  supervision  <jver  traniportation  of  supplies  from 
Stautilon,  \  irsiiiia,  to  the  frontier.  In  1771J  lie  was  elected  to 
the  Virginia  House  of  Dcleg.ites,  but,  by  the  line  established 
between  Virginia  and  North  Car<j!ina  at  this  time,  he  became  a 
loidamt  of  Noith  r^M^t-^  and  be  waaappoiBt«d  colooel  of  the 
Saffivaa  count/ laBitte,  «Ueh  in  17(0  IwcMBaaaMled  b  guerilla 
fighting,  and  be  led  tbe  left  centre  of  tbe  Aaxricaa  force  at 
K  ing's  Mountain  (October  7).  He  lerved  under  General  Frands 
M.irion  in  and  in  17S3  was  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina 
Iiou.se  of  Commons.  He  was  active  in  the  movement  for  the 
erection  of  the  state  of  Kentucky,  w.is  a  member  of  the  Kentucky 
Constitution.ll  Convention  of  179?,  and  was  governor  of  llie  new 
State  in  1792-1796  and  in  1S12-1S16;  in  1813  he  commanded 
twelve  Kentucky  legimenu  at  tbo  battle  of  tbe  Tbamcs,  and  for 
Ua  lervicet  received  Uietbaaks  of  OoogieH  and  a  gold  nwdaL  la 
1S18  be  was  a  commissioner  with  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  Chick- 
asawt.  He  died  on  his  estate  in  Lincdn  county,  Kentucky, 
on  the  i.Sth  of  July  1816. 

SHELBYVILLE.  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Shelby  county, 
Indiaii.i,  U.S  .X  .  about  27  m.  S.E.of  Indianapolb,ontheBiKBlue 
river.  Pop.  (1S90)  5451;  (igoo)  7i6g,  including  326  foreign-bom; 
(1910)  9500.  It  is  served  by  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
&  St  Louis  and  the  Pittsburg,  Cinrinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis 
lalhrays,  and  by  an  intemrban  dectrfe  line.  It  hat  a  public 
ilbniy»  n  bo^ital  and  a  children's  home.  The  dty  is  a  trading 
centre  for  the  tuneunding  fanning  region;  amon^  its  manu- 
f..i.  lures  furniture  is  the  most  important.  Shelbyville,  named  in 
honour  of  Ceneral  Isaac  .Shelby  of  Kentucky,  wa.s  plattcii  in  18:  j, 
incorpor?.!(  il  a';  a  town  in  1850,  and  chartered  as  a  city  in  i860. 

SHELO-DRAKB,  or,  as  commonly  spelt  in  its  contract  rti 
IbrBi,  SHtiUMCT,  n  mud  lAon  doiwatioa*  baa  bean  mUch 

•  Maimonides,  however,  regarded  the  Sheklnah,  like  the  memra 

and  ■'  the  elor>',"  as  a  dittitKt  entity. 

•  Isaac  ShelUy's  IcttiT  describing  the  battle  is  printed  in  Theodore 

Rooscvtlt  s  li'.Rrtiftj  of  Ihe  H'est,  i.  341-3^ 

•  K.iy  in  1674  (Encl.  Words,  p.  76)  g.-ivc  it  from  the  local  "  sheld  " 
(  »  p-irticolourrd),  which,  applied  to  animals.  a<.  a  horse  or  a  cat.  still 
survives  in  East  Anglia.  This  opinion  is  not  only  suitable  but  is 
confirmed  by  the  bird'*  Old  Norsk  name  Skjdlduncr,  from  SkJMr, 
orimarily  a  patch,  and  now  commonly  bestowed  on  a  piebald  norae, 

iuit  a»54t/aMi  (Qeasby's  Icel.  Diet.,  tub  voce),  frocn  the  same  aource. 
i  a  particoloured  cow.  But  some  ■cholars  interpret  Skjeidungr  by 
the  secondary  meaning  of  Skjaidr.  a  shield.  as«ertinK  that  it  refers 
to  "  the  shield-like  band  acrosn  the  breast  "  of  the  bird.  If  they  be 
riijht  the  proper  sr^lling  of  the  English  word  would  be  "  Shield- 
dr.ike,"  as  some  in<!pKl  have  it.  A  third  «ugeestcd  meaning,  from 
the  tJtd  Norsk  SkjU,  shelter,  is  philolosicallv  to  be  rejected,  but,  if 
true,  would  refer  to  tip  bitd'a babh,  dwcribia  bi  tha  l«..of  bmding 
under  cavif. 


diMMed,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  birds  of  the  dadt  trfte, 
AnaHdae,  called,  however,  in  many  p.iris  of  England  tbe 
"  Burrow-Duck"  and  in  some  districts  by  tbe  aloMMt  obsolete 
name  of  "  Bergander"  (Du.  Bag-ttndt,  Gct. 'BergeiUe),  a  wotd 
used  by  Turner  in  1 544. 

Hie  abeldsake  ia  the  Aaa$  laiana*  eC  Linnaeoi,  and  tbe 
T'tdtnt  4 w Male  of  nodetn  oniitbology,  a  bird  imiiceliat  lai^Er 
and  of  more  upright  stature  than  an  ordinary  duck,  baving  its 
bill,  with  a  basal  fleshy  protuberance  (wheiKe  tbe  specific  tern 
contuta),  pale  red,  the  head  am!  upi^er  neck  very  dark  glossy  green, 
and  beneath  that  a  broad  white  collar,  succeeded  by  a  still 
broader  belt  of  bright  bay  extending  from  the  upper  back  across 
the  upper  breast.  The  outer  scapulars,  the  primaries,  a  inediaa 
abdominal  stripe,  which  dilates  at  the  vent,  and  a  bar  at  the  tip 
of  tbe  niddk  tail-quilla  kie  black:  tbe  inner  acwmdarirt  and 
tbe  loocr  td-oomts  m  pfj;  and  die  jfimhm  «r  wing-epot 
is  a  rich  bronzed-green.  Tbe  rest  of  tbephuBagebpofevyui^ 
and  the  legs  are  flab-ooloured.  There  fa  littk  external  diflereas 
between  the  sexes,  the  female  being  only  somewhat  smaDeraad 
less  brightly  coloured.  The  sheldrake  frequents  the  sandy  coasts 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  and  North  Africa,  extending  across 
Asia  to  India,  China  and  japan,  generally  keeping  in  pairs  and 
sometimes  penetrating  to  biTOUFsble  inknd  locaUties.  The  ocM 
i»  almra  made  under  cover,  uniaUy  in  «  tabbit<faole  aaang 
taadhflh.  and  In  tbe  Frisian  lalanda  the  people  tappfy  this 
bird  with  ortiliGfal  bonowik  tiUDg  iiiie  tell  of  It  b  w  aai 
down. 

T.  radjah  of  Australb,  Papuasia  and  the  Moluccas  alisost 
equals  the  true  sheldrake  in  its  brightly  contrasted  plumage,  but 
the  head  is  white  in  both  sexes,  is.  rhary,  s^uth-castcm  Europe, 
and  Central  Aua  are  inhabited  by  an  allied  species  cf  nore 
inland  range  and  very  different  coloration,  the  T.  coiuTl.:  or 
CaMTca  nada  of  onithokigittik  the  ruddy  tbeldiake  of  Ei^iiib 
eiitheri-  for  tt  baa  levenl  timeaitniyed  to  tbe  British  lekndt— 
and  tbe  "  Brahminy  Duck  "  of  Anglo-Indians,  who  find  it  resmt- 
ing  in  winter,  whether  by  pairs  or  by  thousands,  to  their  inland 
waters.  This  species  is  of  an  a!mo5t  uniform  bay  colour  all  over, 
except  the  quill-fcathcrs  of  the  wings  and  tail,  and  (in  the  male) 
a  ring  rountl  the  neck,  which  arc  black,  while  the  wiiiK-covcrls  are 
white  and  the  speculum  shines  with  green  and  purple;  tbe  bill 
and  legs  are  dark-cotoured.*  A  apedes  cloady  resembling  tbe 
bet,  bat  with  a  grqr  head,  C.  mm,  in)>abiu  South  Africa,  la 
Awtielb  oecura  anether  ^pedei  ef  more  sombre  colom,  lit 
C.  ladornoiies;  and  Ne*  Zealand  fa  tbe  borne  of  anetber 
species,  C.  torietala,  stQI  \m  diMingutsbed  by  brigbt  bees. 
In  the  last  two  the  phuBife  of  the  weaa  diflcn  net  inean> 
siderably. 

Sheldrakes  will,  if  attention  be  paid  to  their  wants,  breed 
freely  in  captivity,  crossing  if  opportunity  be  given  ibem  with 
other  species,  and  an  incident  therewith  coxmected  possesses  MM 
importance  bafdhr  to  be  overrated  by  tbephilosophical  natorsbsL 
In  the  Zedhgicel  Sedetyli  gtrdwi  In  Loodon  in  tbe  spring  ef 
1859  a  male  of  T.  ecrmuta  mated  with  a  female  of  C.  cmo,  and, 
as  will  have  been  Inferred  from  what  has  been  before  suted. 
these  two  species  differ  greatly  in  the  colouring  of  their  plurrape. 
The  youHR  of  their  union,  however,  presented  an  appearance 
\\  hoily  unhkc  that  uf  ciil.or  parent,  and  an  appearance  which  caa 
hardly  be  said,  is  has  been  said  (P.Z,S;  1859,  p.  44 j),  to  be  "a 
curious  combination  of  the  colours  of  the  two."  Both  sexes  of 
this  hybrid  have  been  admirably  p9rtxayed  by  J.  Wolf;  and, 
strange  to  say,  nhen  these  fignie  ere  cenpared  with  equally 
faithful  portraits  by  the  sane  master  of  tbe  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  species,  C.  lodsniMifar  and  C.  tanetala,  it  wiB  at  ence 
be  seen  that  the  hybrids  present  an  appearance  almost  wMnf 
' « This  is  the  LatiaiMd  fom  of  the  French  Tadome.  first  poUUM 
by  Belon  (ISSS).  a  word  on  which  Littr^  throws  no  light  cn|it  It 
state  that  it  has  a  southern  variant  Taritmt. 

•Jcrdon  [B.  India,  iii.  793)  tells  of  a  Hindu  M'mA  (hit  oncenpOJ 
a  time  two  lovtrs  were  transformed  into  bird*  of  thu  species,  lad 
that  they  or  their  descendants  are  eondrmnrd  to  ;««  the  cijtit 
on  the  opposite  banks  of  a  river,  whence  they  unecx^ingly  call  to  coe 
another:  "  Chakwa.  shall  I  come?"  "No.  Chakwi."  "  q>«k»T. 
■hall  I  comer'  "No.  Chakwa."  Ai  to  how.  in  thsSi  CitBSM* 
•taacea,  tbe  race  is  perpetuated  the  legend  is  sOent 
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betwwa  tb*  tuo  tptats  last  named— spedes  which  certainly 
had  inCUilg  to  do  with  their  production.' 

Tht  fcam  Taimt  $n±  Caima,  mm  ilwim  by  tbe  tracheal 
dtaiBctci*  and  coloration,  arv  moat  waify  idatcd  to  Gmalopex, 

containing  the  bird  so  well  known  ss  the  E^Titlan  goose,  C. 
atgypliata,  and  an  allied  species,  C.  juhaUj,  from  South  America. 
For  the  &:imc  reason  the  genus  Pttctropierus,  composed  of  the 
spur-wingcU  getse  of  Africa,  and  perha{>&  the  Aualialiaa  A  nser- 
onas  and  the  Indian  and  Ethiopian  Sarcidiornu,  also  appear  to 
belor.;^  to  the  ss.mt  group,  which  should  be  reckoned  rather  to 
the  Anat  inc  than  to  the  Anserine  scaion  of  the  Analidae.  (A.  N.) 

SHELDON,  CBARLES  MOHBOB  (iSsT-  Aipcricaa 
Congregatloml  der^onan,  wtt  boni  h  WeOtvillei,  Kew  Yofkf 
on  the  26lh  of  February  1857.  Graduating  at  Brown  University 
in  iSSj  and  at  Andovcr  Theological  Seminary  in  1SS6,  he  was 
pistor  of  a  church  at  Waterbury,  Vermont,  in  jSS6-iSS3,  and 
in  became  pastor  of  the  Central  Congregaiionai  Churdi  of 
Topeka,  Kansas.  He  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  a  number  of 
widely  read  books  of  fiction,  which  at  the  same  time  inculcate  an 
uncompromising  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  in  every- 
day life.  Of  these,  In  His-SUfa  (alfl6},  Uioqgh  not  the  earliest, 
is  perhaps  the  best,  and  it  b  ths  em  irtifcb  lint  brought  him  into 
prominence. 

SHELDOM,  GILBERT  (159.5-1677),  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  born  at  Stanton  in  the  parish  of  Illlasionc,  Staffordshire, 
and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  was  ordained  in  1622  and  was 
appobtcd  chaplain  to  Thomas  Lord  Coventry  (1578-1640). 
Four  years  later  he  was  elected  warden  of  AH  Souls'  College, 
Oxford.  During  the  years  1632-1639  he  received  the  livinp  of 
Backney  (1633);  Oddiogton,  OzfordiUn;  Ickfovdr  Buckingham- 
•hire  (1636);  and  Newington,  Oifflcddiire;  boldct  being  a 
prebendary  of  Gloucester  from  163J.  In  163S  he  w.os  on  a 
commission  appointed  to  \"Isit  Morton  College,  Oxford.  He  was 
intinufc  with  the  Royalist  leaders,  participatctl  in  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  Uxbridge  treaty  of  1644,  and  collected  funds  for 
Charles  II.  in  exile.  la  1648  he  was  ejected  from  All  Souls'  by 
order  of  parliament,  and  imprisoned  for  tome  months,  but  he 
regained  the  wardenship  in  1659.  In  1660  he  became  bishop  of 
houSm  and  ma'^ter  of  the  Savoy, and  tlieSwray  Conference  was 
hdU  at  bis  lodgings.  He  was  eoBsecntcd  wrbbi^hop  of  Canter- 
bury in  1663.  He  was  greatly  interested  In  '."ic elf  irc  of  Oxford 
Vnivcrsily,  of  which  he  became  chancellor  m  1007,  succe^ng 
Clarendon  (1600-1674).  The  Shddooiail  ibMtn  lit  Otfoid  Was 
built  and  ciidowcd  at  his  expense. 

SHELL  (O.  Eng.  tuB,  »eyU,  cf.  Du.  tckd,  shell,  Goth,  skalja, 
tile;  the  word  meaai  ori^al^  a  thin  flake,  cf.  Swed.  thalja, 
to  ped  off;  it  it  allied  to  "acale"  and  "skiU,"  from  a  root 
■i'**"*"t  to  ckftTC,  divide^  Mptrate),  the  baid  ontaide  ntwil 
covering  of  anything,  as  of  tone  fn^tt  and  seeds;  mofo  par* 
tictllarly,  the  conch  (;.i-.)or  integu.nent  which  act*  os  a  defence 
for  the  bodies  of  various  ar.imals  (sec  MoLCfscA,  GiVSTROPODA, 
JfALACOStaACA,  JlC  ),  the  test,  crust  or  carapace;  also  the  outer 
covering  of  an  egg.  The  word  is  abo  used  of  many  objects 
resembling  the  natural  shell  in  u%e  or  shape,  and  especially  of  a 
hollow  projectile  fiUcd  Wftb  cqplostvio  ^  AmftwniOM,  |  Skdl^ 
and  OaoNANCs). 
See  alio  SiMiipWaw,  Smlmbwmi.  V 
SBIUBf,  lUtT  HOUmontnArT  (i797Htl|t),  English 
writer,  only  daughter  of  WilUam  Godwin  and  bis  wife  Mdry 
VTollstonecraft,  and  second  wife  of  the  poet  Percy  Bysshc 
Shelley,  was  born  in  London  on  the  30th  of  August  1797.  For 
the  historj'  of  her  girlliood  and  of  her  marrictl  life  see  GoowtK, 
WiLUAM,  and  SitF.LLEY,  r.B.  When  she  was  in  Switzerland 
with  Shelley  and  Byron  in  j  S  16  a  projiosal  w  as  made  that  various 
members  of  tbc  party  should  mite  a  romance  or  tale  t!caling 
ttitb  tbo  sqpcnatiuaL  The  lesult  of  this  project  was  that 
Ifn  SbeOey  wrote  FramkenHrin,  Byroa  the  beginning  of  a 
narra'ive  about  a  vnmpyre,  and  Dr  Polidorl,  Pyron's  physician,  a 
tale  named  The  i^am^e,  the  authorsliip  of  which  used  frequently 
■  It  is  further  wofthy  of  remark  that  the  yoanf  ol  C  MriMoia 
when  first  hatched  closely  rmmblc  thooe  01  C  Mldis>  aod  when 
tbe  "  -  -  -  - 


in  past  yean  to  be  attributod  to  Bynm  biiiudlf.  PramkmuUtitt 
publisbel  in  itiflk  whaa  Ibt  Sbdky  waa  at  tbe  utnMt 
twentyK>ne  years  olill^  ia  ft  vo^  nemarkaMo  yorioMamo  for  ao 
young  and  inexperiaieed  a  writer;  its  mam  idea  n  tbat  of  tbe 

formation  and  vitilization,  by  a  deep  student  of  the  secrets  of 
nature,  of  an  adult  m.\n,  who,  entering  the  world  thus  luider 
unnatural  conditions,  becomes  the  terror  of  his  species,  a  half- 
involuntary  criminal,  and  fmally  an  oulcast  whose  sole  resource 
is  self-immolation.  This  romance  was  followed  by  others: 
Vidpcrga.  or  the  Life  and  Adtenturfs  of  Castrtuxia,  Prince  1^ 
Lttccc  (iS2j),  an  historical  tale  written  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit, 
and  readable  enough  even  bow;  The  Last  Han  (i8a6),  a  fiction 
of  the  inal  agonies  ol  bnman  society  owing  to  tbe  witversal 
spread  of  a  pestilence — this  is  written  in  a  very  slilted  5l>Ie, 
but  jjosscsscs  a  particular  interest  because  ,\driaJi  is  a  portrait  of 
Shelley;  The  Fortunes  of  Perkin  Warbeck  (1830);  Lod«re  (1835), 
ako  bearing  partly  upon  ShcUey's  biography,  and  Fatkntr  (1837). 
Besides  these  novels  there  was  the  Journal  of  a.  Six  Weeks* 
Tour  (the  tour  of  1814  mentioned  below),  which  is  pubiiihed 
in  conjunction  with  Shelley's  prose-writings;  and  RanMtt  im 
Germany  and  Italf  In  tftp-tSfa-sSiij  (wbkb  abowa  ai)  obMnnat 
spirit,  capable  of  mikniK  some  tne  (oncasts  of  the  fature), 
and  various  mlvccnaneous  writings.  After  the  death  of  Shelley, 
for  whom  she  had  a  deep  and  even  enthusiastic  affection,  marred 
at  times  by  defects  of  te.-nper,  Mrs  Shelley  in  the  autumn  of  18:3 
returned  to  London.  At  fir^t  the  earnings  of  hci  i>cn  were  her 
only  sustenance;  but  after  a  while  Sir  Timothy  Shelley  made 
her  an  allowance,  which  would  have  been  withdrawn  if  she  bad 
persisted  in  a  project  of  writing  a  full  biography  of  bar  boilMBd. 
In  iBjB  aha  aditcd  Shdic/a  wocfc«,  aupplyinir  tha  »otea  that 
throw  aach  hmluible  light  on  tbe  subject.  She  tacoeeded, 

by  strenuous  cr-  rt;.  r  ;,  tn  maintaining  her  son  Perry  at  ILurow 
and  Cambridge,  aud  ii.e  shared  in  the  improvement  of  his 
fortune  when  in  1S40  his  grandfather  acknowledged  ',is  resfKJiui- 
biliiies  and  in  1R44  bo  succeeded  to  the  kuoBctcy.  She  died 
on  the  aist  of  February  1851. 

SHELLEY.  PERCY  B7SSHB  (1793-1822),  English  poet,  was 
bom  00  the  4lh  of  .August  1792  at  Field  Place,  near  Horsham, 
Snaacs.  He  waa  thackkst  child  of  Timothy  Shelley  (i7S^l>44}t 
M.P.  far  9ionban,  hy  h»  wUe  Elbnbeth,  daughter  of  Oianea 
Pitfold,  of  Effingham,  Surrey.  His  father  was  the  son  and  heir 
of  Sir  Bysshe  Shelley,  Jan.  (d.  1S15),  whose  baronetcy  (1806) 
was  a  re»ard  from  the  Whig  [Mrty  for  (Kilitical  services.  Sir 
Bysshe's  father  Timothy  bod  emigrated  to  America,  and  he 
himself  had  been  bom  in  Newark,  New  Jersey;  but  be 
came  back  to  England,  and  did  well  for  himself  by  marrying 
successively  two  heiresses,  the  first,  the  mother  of  Timothy, 
bdng  Haiy  Catherine,  dani^tcr  of  the  Rev.  Thcobild  MicbcU 
of  Hofsbau.  If e  was  a  handsome  man  of  cnten>ri;ing  and 
remarkable  character,  acrumuLited  a  vast  fortune,  built  Caitle 
Gctfing,  and  Lved  in  sullen  and  penurious  rc'ircmcnt  in  his 
closing  years.  None  of  his  talent  sctms  to  have  dcscetuicd  to 
his  son  Timothy,  who,  except  for  being  of  a  rather  oddty  self- 
assertive  character,  was  undistinguishablc  from  tbe  ordinary 
lun  of  fommonplace  coimtiy  squize^  The  mother  of  the  poet 
it  Jeicribed  aa  beaiittf ul,  ttd  a  woman  of  food  abaities^  but 
not  with  any  literary  turn;  she  was  an  agreeable  letter-writer. 
The  branch  of  the  Shelley  family  to  which  the  poet  Percy  Bysshe 
belonged  traces  its  ]>ctligrceto  Henry  Shelley,  of  WormLnghurst, 
Sussex,  who  died  in  1623.  These  Wormin^liurst  or  Castle 
Goring  ShcUeysareof  the  same  stock  as  the  MichLlgrove  ShelUys, 
who  trace  up  to  Sir  William  ShcUe)',  judgo  ol  the  common 
pleas  under  Henry  MI.,  thence  tu  a  membct  flf  partfameat 
in  i4t  and  to  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  or  eva  to  tka  epoch 
of  the  Noimaa  Conquest.  Tbe  Wonninghunt  btawh  waa  a 
famUy  of  credit,  but  not  of  sf>ociiI  di  tinct:  n,  untQ  Ua  fostWBca 
culminated  uruJcr  the  above- nan rd  Sir  Dy-.shc. 

In  the  character  of  reruv  Bys=hc  bheliey  thrc«  qualities 
became  early  manifest,  and  may  t>c  regarded  as  innate:  im- 
prcssionableness  or  extreme  susccptibilitytoenemaland  internal 
impulses  of  fecUqgi  a  Uvdy  imaginaiion  or  erratic  faocyi  blurring 
»  Mwd  cttiaato  of  iolid  facu;  and  a  raolute  npodiatioii 
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ol  ««ter  authority  or  tlie  diwpctlWBfllqiltPBi.  TlMWqnilitki 
wtn  hinhly  (Ic'vc-iopcd  in  bis  eaifiest  raioliood,  wen  active 

in  his  boylio<j<l,  .inrl  no  doub;  t.  some  show  even  on  the 
borderland  between  childhood  ar.J  iniancy.  At  the  age  of  six 
he  V,  Lj.  -  nt  to  a  day  school  at  Wamliam,  kept  by  the  Rev. 
Mr  Edward»i  at  tea  to  Sioq  House  School,  Brentford,  of  which 
the  principal  was  Dr  Greenlaw,  while  the  pupils  were  mostly 
of  Jocal  tradesmen;  at  twelve  (or  immediately  before 
aft,  Ol  iht  29th  of  July  1804)  to  Eton.  The  headmaster 
d  Et«^  flp  to  acarily  tbe  close  of  Sbdiley%  H{|otm  iii.tha  aclM^ 
waa  Dr  Goodall,  a  nOd  disdpt 

to  suppose  that  Percy  (unless  i!i;rir  r  his  very  brief  stay  in  the 
lower  school)  was  frequently  ilj^^Lliated  by  the  formidable 
Dr  Keate,  who  only  became  headmaster  after  Goo<lall.  Shelley 
was  a  shy,  sensitive,  mopish  sort  of  boy  from  one  point  of  view— 
from  another  a  very  unruly  one,  having  his  own  nations  of  just  ice , 
independence  and  aKntal  fnedom;  by  nature  gentle,  kindly 
and  retiring— under  imvooation  dangerously  violent.  He 
milted  tba  odioai  bn^ng  qnten*  ewted  hiiBMif  liitie  in  the 
foadoe  of  aebool-tearaiag,  and  «a*  known  both  aa  "  Mad  Sbetley  " 
and  as  "  ShrIVy  the  Atheist."  Some  writers  try  to  r'l  i  ,v  I'lai 
an  Eton  hoy  would  be  termed  atheist  without  cxhibiuiig  ^ny 
propensity  to  atheism,  but  solely  on  the  ground  of  his  being 
mutinous.  However,  as  Shelley  was  a  declared  athcijU.  a  good 
while  before  attaining  his  majority,  a  shrewd  suspicion  arises 
that,  if  Etonians  dubbed  him  atheist,  they  had  some  relevant 
leaaon  for  doing  aoi. 

Shelley  entered  VtSfienkj  CoOege^  Qsfoid,  in  April  1810. 
tetnraed  thenoe  to  Etoiri,  and  finaOy  quitted  the  school  at  mid- 
•ummer,  and  commenced  residence  in  Oxford  in  October.  Tfc-rc 
he  met  a  young  Durham  man,  Thomas  Jefferson  Hogp,  who  had 
preceded  him  in  the  university  by  a  coiplc  of  months;  the  two 

Culhsatonce  struck  up  a  warm  and  intimate  friendship.  SbcUey 
d  at  this  time  a  love  for  chemical  experiment,  as  well  as  for 
poetry,  phikatipiqrf  Mtd  claatical  atody^  and  was  in  all  his  tastes 
•ad  benliig  an  ailmilait.  Hon  ^nn  not  in  the  least  an  en- 
tteaiaat,  nober  agmiCfbut  he  also  was  a  steady  and  well-read 
dudcal  ftndent.  In  religious  matters  both  were  sceptics,  or 
indeed  decided  anti-Qiristians;  whether  HoRg.  as  the  senior 
and  more  informed  disputant,  pioneered  ShcUcy  into  strict 
atheism,  or  whether  Shelley,  as  the  more  impassioned  and  un- 
flinching speculator,  outran  the  casy-goiog  jeiring  Hogg,  is  a 
moot  point;  wc  incline  to  the  latter  opinion.  Certain  it  a  that 
each  egged  on  the  other  bf  petpetnal  disgoliition  on  abstruse 
aobjects,  conducted  partly  for  tbe  aake  of  tntk  and  partly  for 
that  of  mental  exerdtation,  without  on  either  side  any  disposition 
to  bow  to  authority  or  stop  short  of  extreme  conclusions.  The 
upshot  of  this  h.ibit  was  that  Shelley  and  Hogg,  at  the  clo.so 
of  some  five  moollis  of  happy  a.ad  uaeventful  academic  life, 
got  expelled  from  the  university.  ShcHcy — for  he  alone  figures 
as  the  writer  of  tbe  "little  ^Ikbus,"  although  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Bon  vtabb  ooofidaot  and  coadjutor  thrQUi;houi— 
pobBilied  anonyinoiidy  a  pampUct  or  flysheet  entitled  Tke 
ifeemrfiry  «/ wUdi  Be  sent  loimd  to  bi^^ 
of  people  as  .in  invitation  orfhaIlrTigctodi<;ru??ion.  llamoutitc-d 
to  viying  that  neither  idson  nor  testimony  is  adequate  to 
establish  the  existence  of  a  deity,  an-l  tli..t  nothinR  short  of  a 
personal  individual  self- revelation  of  the  deity  would  be  suflicicnt. 
The  college  authorities  heard  of  the  pamphlet,  identified  Shelley 
aa  its  antbor,  and  suounoned  him  before  them—"  our  mastn^, 
and  twoorlkraeof  tbefdlows."  Tbe  pamphlet  waa  pndaced, 
and  Sbdiey  waa  leqidfed  to  lay  wbetber  be  bad  written  kor  not . 
The  youth  dedlned  to  answer  tbe  question,  and  was  expelled 
by  a  written  sentence,  ready  (!r>iwn  up,  Hogg  was  next  sum- 
moned, with  a  result  praclirnlly  the  same.  The  preciic  dcl.iils 
of  this  transaction  have  been  much  controvencd;  the  Lest 
evidence  is  that  which  appears  on  the  college  records,  sbo\v  in;; 
tbat  both  Hogg  and  Shelley  (Hogg  is  tboe  lUUMd  firtt)  wer'- 
oipdfed  for  "  oootufludovtly  icfusinB  to  amwcr  queations," 
and  for  "repeatHly  dedbiing  to  dittimr**  tbe  antbotship. 
Thus  they  rr  r.'misscd  as  being  mutineers  against  academic 
authority,  ia  a  case  pregnant  with  thesuquicion — not  tbe  proof — 


of  atbcfan;  bat  bow  the  amharitiea  oonld  know 
that  tbe  two  undergraduate  would  be  eontmnadoia  aikd  atit 

against  disavowal,  so  as  to  give  warrant  for  written  scntencw 
ready  drawn  up,  is  nowhere  cxpLiincd.  Possibly  the  ^ntcDces 
were  worded  irfthout  ground  assigned,  and  would  onJy  have 
been  produced  tit  krrareM  bad  the  young  men  proved  more 
malleable.   The  date  of  this  incident  was  the  isth  of  March  iSi  i. 

Shelley  and  Hogg  came  up  to  LtmdoB,  wbcie  Sbelkj  w*a  aoes 
left  alone,  as  his  friend  went  to  Yosk  to  atvdy  eoBVfljnadaf^ 
fieicy  and  Ua  Jneeased  fatber  ^  not  at  onee  cooia  to  icn» 
and  nr.a'wbOe  bo  had  no  icsouicc  beyond  poAetHnooey  saved 

up  by  his  sisters  (four  in  num'  i  r  iI;       i  .  r)  ands<-nt  round  to 


him,  sometimes  by  the  hand  ol  a  »i; 


pret  t y  schocd-  t'llic*! 


Miss  Harriet  Westbrook,  daughter  of  a  mired  sndmoJctatcIy 
rich  hotel-keeper.  Shelley,  in  early  youth,  had  a  scxsewhat 
"  priggish "  turn  for  moraliaing  and  argumentation,  asd  a 
decided  mania  for  proselytizing;  his  school-giil  aisten,  and  1 
litth;  Methodist  Mend  Miss  Westbrook,  aged  ' 
and  sixteen,  must  all  be  enlightened  and  coimrted  to  aati^ 
Christianity.  Ife  therefore  cidtfvated  tbe  society  of  Barriet. 

calling  at  the  house  of  her  fath  r  r-id  being  cni:uura?;t<l  In  li;s 
assiduity  by  her  much  oldersistcr  iJiio.  Harriet  not  ur.r..itur.ii;y 
fell  in  love  with  him;  and  he,  though  not  it  would  seem  at  zny 
time  ardently  in  love  with  her,  dallied  along  the  tiuwery  pathway 
which  leads  to  sentiment  and  a  definite  courtship.  Tliis  waa 
not  his  first  love-affair;  for  he  had  but  a  very  few  monttaa  bcieae 
been  courting  his  cousin  Miss  Harriet  Grove,  who,  alaived  at 
bis  betcrodoiies,  finally  brake  off  with  bim-^  hSt  no  small 
grief  and  pcrttirlntioii  at  tbe  time.  It  is  averred,  and  sceminfly 
with  truth,  that  Shelley  neverindulged  in  any  stnsual  or  di^^.^f>a;cd 
amour;  and,  as  he  advances  in  life,  it  becomes  apparent  that, 
though  capable  of  the  passion  of  love,  and  imusu-Ily  prone  to 
regard  with  much  cfiusion  of  sentiment  women  who  interested 
his  mind  and  heart,  the  mere  attraction  of  a  pretty  face  or  an 
allmigg  figure  left  bin  nncnthialied.  After  s  wbik'  Iwy 
waa  nooBdled  to  bis  tafbcr,  MvUtcd  Mi  family  is  Sonaa^  ttd 
then  stayed  with  a  coosbi  ito  Wales.  Hence  he  waa  itcaBsd  to 
London  by  Mbs  nanrlet  Westbrook,  who  wrote  corni^aixaat 
of  her  father's  resolve  to  send  Iier  Ijack  to  her  school,  in  which 
she  w.is  now  regarded  with  rcpul.-.ion  as  having  become  too  apt 
a  pupil  of  the  atheist  Shelley.  He  replied  counselling  resist  loct 
"  She  wrote  to  say  "  (these  arc  the  words  of  Shelley  in  a  kticr 
to  Hogg,  dating  towards  the  end  of  July  iSi  1)  "  that  rc^btarce 
was  tisclcsa,.biit  that  she  woold  fly  with  me,  and  tbnew  bcndt 
upon  my  pratccthm.'*  Shdfey,  therefore,  returned  to  Loadon, 
where  he  found  Harriet  agitated  and  wavering;  finally  they 
agreed  to  elope,  travelled  in  haste  to  Edinbtiri^,  and  there, 
on  the  aSlh  of  August,  were  married  witli  it  ns  of  the  Scottish 
Church.  Shelley,  it  should  be  und4:rstood,  had  by  this  time 
openly  broken,  not  only  with  the  dogmas  and  convcntioos  of 
Christian  rcli^n,  but  with  many  of  the  institutions  of  Christiaa 
polity,  and  in  especial  with  such  as  enforce  and  regulate  marriage; 
he  held— with  William  Godwin  and  aome  other  tbeoiirta  thai 
marriage  ought  to  be  sbnply  a  Tolnntary  nlatiait  between  a  van 
and  a  woman,  to  be  assumed  at  joint  option  and  tc^ninatt^i 
at  the  after-option  of  either  party.  If,  therefore,  he  bad  acnj 
upon  his  personal  conviction  of  the  right,  he  would  never  ha>< 
w«;dded  Harriet,  whether  by  Scotch,  Engltth  or  any  other  law; 
but  he  waived  bis  own  theory  in  favour  of  tbe  consideration 
that  in  such  an  experiment  tlie  woman's  stake,  and  tbe  tfi^ 
advantages  accruing  to  her,  aio  out  of  all  coBipaiiion  with  the 
man's.  His  conduct,  therefore,  was  so  far  entirely  botxwrable; 
and,  if  it  derogated  from  a  principle  of  bis  own  (a  principle  whkh, 
huwcvi  r  conlr.iry  to  the  morality  of  other  {x-<;plc,  w:is  anil  a!*  jys 
reir.aiiad  matter  of  genuine  conviction  on  his  individual  pert), 

I  his  was  only  ^  deietoifio  loald^cr  vid  BO 

of  righu 

Maiilet  ShcDey  was  not  only  b^utlful;  sbe  was 
•cconiDodatingi  adeqoatcly  well  educated  mpA  mtH  bnd. 
Ukcd  teadinir,  nid  her  leading  was  not  atrictfy  frivoioas.  Bat 

she  could  nttt  (.xs  Shelley  ^--.h\  a  later  date)  "fed  poetryaod 
understand  philosophy."   Hu  altracuoos  were  all  00  the  suriacr; 
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there  w-is  (to  use  a  common  phrast)  "  nothing  p.irtii  ular  in  hrr." 
For  nearly  three  years  Shelley  and  ^hc  M  a  shifting  sort  t>(  life 
upon  an  income  of  £400  a  year,  one  half  of  which  was  aliowcU 
(after  his  firn  severe  indignaUon  at  the  mtf alliance  was  pa&t) 
by  Mr  Timotiiy  Shdiey,  and  tbe  «Uier  IwU  by  Mr  Watbnwk. 
The  coople  left  Edinbiir^  for  Yoik  md  tbe  eodety  «f  Hen; 
broke  wilb  him  upon  a  charge  made  by  Harriet,  and  evidently 
fully  txlieved  by  Shelley  at  tbe  time,  that,  during  a  temporary 
absence  of  his  ujwn  business  in  Sussex,  Hogg  had  tried  to  !<cvtucc 
her  (ibis  quarrel  was  entirely  made  up  al  the  cad  of  about  a  year) , 
moved  off  to  Keswick  in  Cumberland,  where  they  received  kind 
attentiQU  from  Soulbey,  and  some  hospitality  from  the  duke 
of  XocMkn  magnate  in  the  Sboreham  region  of 

Sinaei^  «•»  at  palat  to  lecondle  the  father  and  bb  too  unfilial 
heir;  naed  thence  to  DnbHn,  where  Shelley  was  eager,  and 

in  some  (feprec  iifominent,  iti  the  gix«l  cause  of  Calliolic  cmani  i,oa- 
tion,  conjoined  with  rcpca^l  oi  the  union;  crossed  to  WaU^s, 
and  lived  at  Nant-Gwillt,  near  Rhajadcr,  then  at  L>nmouth 
in  Devonshire,  then  at  Tanyrallt  in  Carcarvu&shire.  Ail  this 
was  between  September  181 1  and  February  1813.  At  Lynmouth 
an  Irish  servant  of  Shelley's  was  sentenced  to  aiz  moaths'  im- 
piiioiuiMiit  for  distributing  and  posting  up  priatcd  papers, 
bearing  00  printer'a  name,  of  an  inflamiaatoty  or  icdilious 
tendency--heing  a  JManHm  tf  tSgUr  compoaed  by  tbe 
youthful  reformer,  and  some  versos  of  his  named  Thf  Dnil's 
Walk.  At  Tanjralli  Shelley  was  (according  to  his  own  and 
Harrici'saccount,  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  Miss  Wesibrook, 
the  elder  sister,  who  continued  an  inmate  in  most  of  their  homes) 
attacked  on  the  night  of  >6th  February  by  an  swiiiiin  who  fired 
tbm  ptstolihota.  It  was  dthu  a  human  assassin  or  (as  Sbellcy 
once «ud)"  the devS.**  llieaMtivcof  the  attack  was  undefined; 
the  fact  of  Its  occtnrence  was  ^neiaUy  diabelieved,  both  at  the 
time  and  by  subsequent  inquirer*.  SheVey  was  full  of  wild 
unpractical  notions;  he  tloscd  himself  occasionally  with  laudanum 
as  a  palliative  to  spasmwlic  pAin*.;  he  was  given  to  stranpc 
assertions  and  romancing  narratives  (sev<ral  of  which  might 
properly  be  5i>eciried  bete  but  for  want  of  space),  and  was  not 
incapable  of  conscious  fibbing.  His  mind  no  doubt  oadllatcd  at 
times  aloog  tbe  line  which  dividca  sanity  from  insane  delusion. 
It  it  iMMr,  however,  at  fant  proved  that  be  did  not  invent  such  a 
nonatrous  stoiy  to  aerve  •  puipoae.  The  CaitMry  Magniiie  for 
October  icjos  contained  an  anicle  Hitltled  *•  A  Strange  Adventure 
of  Shelley's,"  by  Margaret  L.  Croft,  which  shows  th.tf  a  shepherd  1 
ciost-  to  Tanyrallt,  n.'imcd  Roljiri  I'ant  lA-an,  being  irritated  Ijy 
some  well-meant  acts  of  Shelley  in  terminating  the  1I\l-s  uf  dying 
or  diseased  sheep,  <lid  really  combine  with  twu  other  shepherds 
to  acazc  the  poet,  and  Evan  was  the  person  who  played  the  part 
«i  "  aaaiain."  He  himself  avowed  as  much  to  members  of  a 
funOy,  Gteavea,  who  were  living  at  Tanyrallt  between  1847  and 
1865.  This  was  the  h«eak<«|>  d  tba  leaidence  of  the  Shelk^ 
at  Tanyrallt;  they  revUted  Irefamd,  and  then  aettled  for  a  while 
in  London.  Here,  in  June  iSi>,,  Harriet  g.i\e  birth  to  her 
daughter  lanthc  Lliza  (sh.c  marrkJ  a  Mr  Ei.Jj.iic,  arid  died  in 
1876).  Here  also  Shelley  brought  out  his  first  poem  of  any 
importance.  Queen  Mal>;  it  was  privately  printed,  as  its  exceed- 
ingly aggressive  tone  in  matters  of  religion  and  morals  would 
not  allow  of  pubUcation.  In  July  tbe  SbeUeya  took  a  house  at 
Bnekndl  near  Windnr  Forest,  where  they  had  .coognUal 
neighbour!,  Mia  BoinviUe  and  her  tamny. 

The  spectilajfye  sage  whom  Shelley  especially  rBverenced 
was  WiUiam  Co.l^v^n,  the  author  of  Pt-liiUd  .lu^iuc  and  of  the 
romance  CaUb  WiUic.mi ;  in  1706  he  had  married  Maty  WoUilonc- 
craft,  authored  of  The  Ri^^hts  of  \\'omiV%,  who  died  shortly 
after  giving  birth,  on  the  joth  of  August  1797,  to  a  daughter 
Uteiy«  WUh  Godwin  Shelley  had  opened  a  volunteered  corre- 
■poBdoKa  late  In  tSti,  and  be  had  known  him  personally  since 
the'  whter  wUdi  chiaed  iSia.  Godwin  waa  then  a  bookseller, 
living  wth  his  second  wife,  who  had  been  a  Mrs  Qainnont; 
there  were  four  other  inmate*  of  the  household,  two  of  whom 
call  for  some  mention  here— Fanny  Wollstonecraft ,  the  daughter 
of  tbe  autbotcsa  and  Mr  Imlay,  and  Qaire  (Clara  Mary  Jane), 
Ifet  dan^itcr  «t  Mn  Cklnnoni.  Faaiv  opmautted  aiikidB  la 
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n<  iober  1.S16,  beirjR,  according  to  some  accounts  which  remain 
unveriiied,  hoj)ekssly  in  love  with  Shelley;  Claire  was  closely 
associated  with  all  his  subsequent  career.  It  was  towards  May 
i8t4  llutt  Shelley  first  saw  Mary  WoUiloneciafl  Godwin  as  n 
grown-iip  girl  (ahe  wu  wcU  on  towaida  aeventeen);  be  instantly 
felllhlowewlthber.andfhewfdihun.  Just  before  thn,  on  the  S4th 
of  March,  Shelley  had  remarried  Harriet  in  I.ondon,  apparently 
with  a  view  to  strengthening  Ms  pcrsit;  on  in  lui  rclatiorvs  wuh 
his  father  as  to  the  family  property;  but,  on  becoming  enamoured 
of  Mary,  he  seems  to  have  rapidly  made  Up  his  mind  that  Harriet 
should  not  stand  in  the  way.  She  was  at  Bath  while  he  was 
itt  London.  Jhey  bad,  however,  met  again  in  London  and  come 
to  some  soft  of  understanding  before  the  final  crisis  arrived— 
Hinlet  fcmoMtiating  and  bdignant,  but  incapable  of  effective 
re^atanee— Shelley  sick  of  her  companlonshfp,  and  bent  upon 

gratifying  his  own  wishes,  which  as  we  have  already  seen  were  not 
•it  odds  with  his  avowed  principles  of  contluct.  I'or  st>me  months 
past  there  had  been  bickerings  and  misunderstandings  between 
him  and  Harriet,  aggravated  by  the  now  delected  presence  of 
Miss  Wcstbrook  in  the  house;  more  than  this  cannot  be  said, 
and  it  seems  dubious  whether  more  will  be  hereafter  known. 
Shelley,  and  not  he  alone,  alleged  grave  misdoing  on  Banict^ 
part — perhaps  mistakenly.  The  upshot  CtBM  OB  the  aSth 
of  July,  when  Shelley  aided  Mary  to  elope  from  her  father^  hoose, 
("Liire  Cl.iirn-wnf  deciding  to  accompany  them.  Tliey  crossed 
to  Calais,  and  proccoJed  across  Fr.xncc  into  Switierland.  Godwin 
and  his  wile  were  greatly  incensed.  Though  he  and  Mary 
Wollstonecraft  bad  entertained  and  avowed  bold  opiniotts 
regarding  the  marriage-bond,  similar  to  Shelley's  own,  and  bad 
in  their  time  acted  upon  these  opinions,  it  is  not  ckarly  made 
out  that  Mary  Godwin  had  ever  been  encouraged  by  paternal 
influence  to  think  or  do  the  like.  Shdl^  and  aha  dMMe  to  act 
upon  their  own  Ilklnga  and  leapomlhaity— he  ifiangarding 
any  cbiro  rrhirh  IT.irriit  had  upon  him,  and  Mary,  setting  at 
nought  her  father's  authority.  Uoth  were  prepared  to  ignore 
llie  law  of  the  bnd  and  the  nilcs  of  scniety. 

The  three  young  people  returned  to  London  In  September. 
In  the  following  January  1815  Sir  Bysshc  Shelley  died,  and  Percy, 
who  had  btcly  been  in  great  monqr-atmits,  became  the  im- 
mediate heir  to  the  entailed  property  inherited  by  hia  fotlwr 
Sir  Timothy.  This  entailed  propoty  leema  to  have  been  worth 
£6000  per  anniun,  or  Hltle  1m.  Tbat  waa  another  ymy  much 
I  larger  pro]><-rty  which  Percy  might  shortly  before  have  secured 
to  hims<.!f,  contingently  upon  his  father's  ileath,  if  he  woidd 
have  consented  to  put  it  u|H)n  the  same  footiiig  of  entail;  but 
this  he  resolutely  refused  to  do,  on  the  professed  ground  of  his 
being  opposed  upon  prtncij>le  to  the  system  tA  entail;  there* 
fore,  on  hia  graodfather'a  death  the  larger  property  paned 
wholly  away  fntt  any  intereM  wUdi  Beny  have  had  in  it, 
in  use  or  In  cqwctancy.  He  now  came  to  an  understanding  wit  b 
his  father  as  to  the  remaining  entailed  property;  and,  giving  up 
certain  future  advantages,  he  receivetl  hencefortli  a  regular  income 
of  £1000  a  year.  Out  of  this  he  assigned  £joo  a  year  to  Harriet, 
who  had  given  birth  in  \ovembcr  to  a  son,  Charles  Hysshc 
(he  died  in  i&tb).  Shcllcy.and  Mary  as  well,  were  on  moderately 
good  terms  with  Harriet,  seeing  her  from  time  to  time.  His 
peculiar  views  as  to  the  relations  of  the  sexes  appear  ■'■**^y 
again  in  his  having  (so  it  is  alleged)  invited  lUiriet  tO  Ntntn 
to  hIa  and  Maiy'a  bouae  aa  a  domidk;  n  cnrknii  anangmeni 
which  of  course  did  not  take  effect.  He  had,  vndonbtedly, 
while  prevIou?)y  abroad  with  Mary,  invited  Harriet  to  stay  in 
their  imnicdiate  neiRhbourhoo-l.  Shelley  and  Mary  (who  was 
naturally  always  called  Mrs  Shelley)  now  settled  at  Dishopgate, 
near  Windsor  Forest ;  here  he  prcwluced  his  first  excellent  poem, 
Alaslor,  or  the  Spirit  t/  SolUu/ir,  w  hich  was  published  soon  after- 
wards with  a  few  others.  Tbomas  Love  Peacock  was  one  of 
his  prindpal  aaaodatea  at  Biahopgate. 

la  May  itx6  the  pair  left  Eng^ukl  far  Switacriand,  Utgetbcr 
with  llBaa  Oalreiont,  and  thefr  own  Infant  son  VOBun.  Tliey 

went  straight  to  fieeheron,  near  Geneva;  Ryron,  whose  separaticn 
from  his  wife  had  just  then  taken  place,  arrived  there  immediately 

■fiacwKda.  A  crtai  deal  of  oontiovanjr  han  ailMB  as  le  Iht 
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'inotivtt  mod  incidenu  o(  thb  foceigB  aojoure.  The  ckw  <act 
li  tlMt  Mi«  Clwrmont .  who  had  •  fine  voice  and  HMne  IncUniUon 
br  the  tUfl^  had  lecn  Byron,  as  connected  with  the  matagetnent 
of  Drury  Line  theatre,  early  in  the  year,  and  an  amorous  intrigue 

had  begun  between  them  in  London.  Prima  facie  ii  .scorns  quite 
reasonable  to  suppose  thai  she  had  explained  the  (acts  lo  Shelley 
or  lo  Mary,  or  [o  both,  and  had  induced  them  to  convoy  her 
to  the  society  oi  Byron  abroad;  were  i.]m  unaiiy  established 
as  (helact,  it  would  show  no  inconsistency  of  conduct,  or  breach 
«f  his  own  code  of  Mxuai  moiali,  on  Shelley's  part.  Ob  the  other 
hand,  docMncntaiy  evideiioe  ciists  showinf  that  liny  was 
totally  ignaiaDt  of  the  amoiir  abortly  tK-fore  they  went  abioad. 
Whether  or  not  they  knew  of  tt  whOe  ihey  and  Claire  were  in 
d.iity  ititercourse  with  Byron,  and  housed  clos*  by  him  on  the 
siiurc  ui  the  Lake  oi  Geneva,  may  be  left  unargued.  The  Lhtcc 
returned  lo  London  in  September  1816,  Dyron  remaining  abroad; 
and  in  January  1817  Miss  Clakmont  gave  birth  lo  his  dau^ter 
named  Allegra. 

The  retiun  of  the  Shelleys  was  doeely  fallowed  by  two  tniddee 
•<-fiiil  that  of  Fanny  Wollatoneoaft  ^lieady  nfond  lo),  aad 
accoRd  that  of  Harriet  SheOey,  who  on  the  9th  cf  November 

drowned  herself  in  the  Serpmtine.  The  body  ttal  not  fennd 

until  the  iclh  of  December.  Tlic  Litest  stages  of  the  lovely 
and  ill-starred  Harriet's  career  have  never  been  very  explitilly 
recorded,  h  seems  that  she  formed  a  connexion  with  some 
^I'litlt.  itiati  from  whom  circumstances  or  desertion  separated 
her,  that  her  habits  L>ecame  intemperate,  and  that  ^e  was 
treated  with  conltuacUous  harshness  by  her  sister  during  an 
Qiaeai  of  their  father.  She  had  always  had  a  propensity  (often 
lauded  at  la  earlier  and  happier  days)  to  the  idea  «i  suicide, 
and  the  now  carrfed  It  out  in  act— poesibly  without  anything 
vvh'th  couIJ  be  ri'g.irJed  as  nn  '  vT-mely  cogent  predis'  1: 
iiiutive,  alUiough  the  lulal  wetp,lil  ul  her  Jisiresscs,  accumuiaiiufi 
within  the  past  two  years  and  a  half,  was  beyond  question  heavy 
to  bear.  Shelley,  then  at  Bath,  hurried  up  to  London  when  he 
heard  of  Harriet's  death,  giving  manifest  signs  of  the  shock 
which  so  terrible  a  catastrophe  bad  produced  on  him.  Some 
self-reproach  must  no  doobt  have  ntoijlcd  with  his  affliction 
and  dismay;  yet  he  does  not  appear  to  have  OMieidend  hlnueU 
gravely  in  the  wrong  at  any  stage  in  the  tiamactioa,  and  it  ii 
established  that  in  tlie  train  of  quite  recent  events  which  im- 
mediatcl>  led  up  lo  Harriet's  suicide  he  had  borne  no  part. 

'l  liis  was  the  time  when  Shelley  began  to  see  a  great  deal 
of  L«igh  liunt,  the  poet  aud  c&sayist,  editor  of  the  Examiner; 
they  were  close  friends,  and  Hunt  did  something  to  uphold 
the  reputation  of  Shelley  as  a  poet — which,  we  may  here  (ay  oocc 
for  all,  scarcely  obtained  any  public  acceptance  or  wltdity 
during  his  brief  Ufetine.  The  death  of  Harriet  havliv  fenoved 
the  mly  obstacle  to  a  narriage  with  Maiy  Godwin,  the  wedding 
ensued  on  the  30th  of  December  1S16,  and  the  married  couple 
settled  down  at  Great  Marlow  in  Buckinghamshire.  Their 
ti;it.qu;ll;iy  was  shortly  disturljcd  byaChanrery  suit  set  in  motion 
by  Mr  Westbftxik,  v.ho  asked  for  the  custody  of  his  two  grand- 
children, on  the  ground  that  Shelley  had  dc-serled  his  wife 
and  intended  to  bring  up  his  ofl.spring  in  his  own  atheistic  and 
antl-wciai  opinions.  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  delivered  judgment 
00  the  a7th  of  March  tiij.  He  held  that  Shelley,  bavkf  avowed 
eoBdemnabfe  pihw^ilea  of  amdoct,  'and  having  fathtoncd  1^ 
own  conduct  to  correspond,  and  being  likely  to  inculcate  the  same 
principles  upon  his  children,  was  unfit  to  have  thechargeof  them. 
He  appoirjtcd  as  their  curator  Dr  Hume,  .1  ?  iliodox  army- 
phradan.  who  was  Shelley's  own  nominee.  1  ne  poet  bad  to  pay 
for  the  m^i.-'itcnancc  of  the  children  a  sum  which  stcxxl  eventually 
.It  £1  ;o  |KT  annum;  ii  it  was  at  first  (as  geocraUy  stated)  £200, 
that  v.  as  no  more  than  what  he  had  previously  allowed  lo  Harriet. 
This  is  the  last  ioddcnt  of  marked  importance  in  the  perturbed 
career  of  Sbdley;  the  rest  rdatcs  to  toe  hittoiy  of  hb  miod,  the 
poems  which  be  produced  and  published,  and  his  changes  of 
locality  in  travelling.  The  first  ensuing  poem  was  The  RnoU 
ef  Islam,  referred  to  near  the  dose  of  this  article. 

In  March  1818.  after  an  illness  which  be  regarded  (rightly 
or  wiooily}  ai  a  daogcioua  pulmooaiy  »tta«k.  Sbdiqr,  wftfc  Ui 


wife,  their  two  bolaata  William  and  Clara,  and  Miaa  dairoMaa 
aad  her  baby  ABcfni,tNiii  off  toltaly.vriiere  the  tbon  remafmtet 

of  his  life  was  pteird,  Allegra  was  soon  sent  on  to  Venice,  to 
her  father,  who,eveTsince  partingfrom  Mitt  Qairmont  in  Switzer- 
land, showed  a  callous  and  unfeeling  determination  to  see  aad 
know  no  more  about  her.  In  1S18  tlie  Shelleys — Al*<iys  nearly 
with  Miss  Clainnont  in  their  compan>' — were  in  Milan.  Leghorn, 
the  Bagni  di  Lucca,  Venice  and  its  neighbourhood,  Rome,  and 
Naples;  in  1819  in  Rone,  the  vicinity  of  Leghorn,  and  Fkircoce 
(both  their  infants  were  now  dead,  but  a  third  waaboca  lauiA 
Percy  Floicnoe  Shelly,  who  in  1844  inherited  dMs  faaiOD- 
cuy);  in  1S20  in  Piia  the  Bagai  di  Pisa  (or  di  San  GinliaDo), 
and  Leghorn;  in  iSai  in  Pitt  and  with  Byron  in  Ravenna, 
in  in  I'isa  and  on  the  Bay  of  Sfx^zia,  between  Ixrici  and  Sin 
Tcreniio.  The  incidents  of  this  pcno<l  are  but  Jew,  aad  (d  aa 
great  importance  apart  from  their  bearing  upon  the  poet's 
writings.  In  Leghorn  he  knew  Mr  and  Mrs  Gisbome.  the  Utter 
a  once  inttnate  friend  of  Godwin;  she  taught  Shell^  Spanish, 
and  he  was  eager  to  promote  a  project  for  a  steamer  to  be  busk 
by  her  son  by  a  former  oiantaie,  the  engineer  Henry  Beveky; 
it  wouidbave  been  the  first  itcamer  tonavlpte  the  Gulf  ef  Lyoaa. 
In  Pua  he  formed  a  sentimental  intimacy  with  the  Contesioa 
Emilia  VIviani,  a  girl  who  was  pining  in  a  convent  pending  her 
i,iibcr's  choice  of  a  husband  for  her;  this  impassioned  but  va^„c 
and  fandful  attachment — which  soon  came  to  an  end.  as  EmiLa's 
character  developed  less  favourably  in  the  eyes  of  her  Platonic 
adorer — produced  the  transcendental  love-poem  of  Epipsyckiiia* 
in  1 82 1.  In  Ravenna  the  scheme  of  the  quarteriy  magaxiae 
the  Liberal  was  concerted  by  Byron  and  Shelley,  the  latt« 
being  ptincipally  intcrcsted  In  it  iritb  a  view  to  beacfitiag 
Leigh  ffunt  by  such  an  assoehttlon  with  Bjrroa.  In  Pisa  Bytea 

LI  11  1  Sill  III  y  '.viTf  very  constantly  together,  having  in  their 
cc.a.;>.iiiy  .«i  oiic  iiinc  or  another  Shelley's  cousin  and  schoolXtlisw 
Captain  Thomas  Mc-dwin  ( 1 7SS-iS6r;),  Lieutenant  Edward 
Liiiii.cr  Williams  (1793-1823)  and  his  wife,  to  both  of  whom 
the  poet  was  very  warmly  attached,  and  Captain  Edward  John 
Trelawny,  the  adventurous  and  romaoliCHiaturcd  seaman,  who 
has  left  important  and  interesting  feaslafaoeoccs  of  this  i>crK>d. 
Byron  adodred  very  highly  ^  psagna^  unwoildly  and  entfao* 
siastic  character  of  Sbdley,  and  set  some  value  on  his  writings; 
Shcltcy  half-vvorshipf>ed  Ryron  as  a  l>oct,  and  was  anxious,  bat 
in  some  conjunctures  by  no  means  able,  to  respect  him  as  a  man. 
In  I'lsa  he  knew  also  Prince  Alexander  Ma\ rocord.^.to,  one  ot 
the  pioneers  of  Grecian  iitsurrcctioa  and  free-dom;  the  gioits>ias 
cause  fired  Shelley,  and  he  wrote  the  drama  of  HclUs  ( iSjt). 

The  last  residence  of  Shelley  was  the  Casa  Magni,  a  bare  and 
cx|>os4.d  dweOiag  on  the  Gulf  of  Spezia.  He  and  his  wife,  with 
the  WiUiamacs,  weat  there  at  the  cad  of  Apnl  lAaa  to  spcad 
the  summer,  which  proved  aa  arid  aad  soorddng  oae.  Sodky 
and  Williams,  both  of  them  insatiably  fond  of  boating,  had  a 
small  schooner  named  the  "  Don  Juan  "  (or  more  properly  the 
"Ariel  "),  built  at  Genoa  after  a  design  which  Udliarris  h..d 
procured  from  a  naval  friend,  but  the  reverse;  of  safe.  Tbcy 
received  her  on  the  t;th  of  May,  found  her  rapid  and  alert,  and 
on  the  ist  of  July  started  in  her  to  Leghorn,  to  meet  Leigh  Hunt, 
whose  atxival  in  Italy  had  just  been  notified.  After  doing  h^ 
best  to  set  things  going  comfortably  between  Byron  and  Hunt, 
Shdky  vetttioed  on  hoard  with  Williams  on  the  Ith  of  Jd^. 
It  was  a  day  of  dark,  louring,  stifling  heaU  TMawny  took 
kave  of  his  two  friends,  and  about  half-past  &  bi  the  even:t^ 
found  him.self  startled  from  a  do7.c  by  a  frightful  turmoil  of  storm. 
The  "Don  Juan  "  had  by  this  time  made  Via  Rcggio;  she 
was  not  to  be  seen,  though  other  vessels  which  had  sailci  alx  ut 
the  s-ime  time  were  still  discernible.  Shelley,  Wiiiiacos,  and  their 
only  companion,  a  sailor-boy,  perished  in  the  squall.  Tbe  exact 
nature  of  the  catastrophe  was  from  the  first  regarded  as  soaxwbat 
disputable.  '11m  coedltton  of  tbe  **  Don  Jvas  "  when  recovered 
did  not  favour  any  assumption  that  she  had  capsized  in  a  heavy 
sea— rather  that  she  had  been  run  down  by  some  other  vessd. 
a  felucca  or  fishing-smack.  In  the  absence  of  any  counter- 
evidence  this  would  be  supposed  to  have  occurred  by  acddeat; 
but  a  nuBMir,  not  iida|r  verified  aad  eeitalidy  aot 
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exisit  that  an  agc<]  Italian  seaman  on  his  d«ithb«d  confessed 
that  he  bad  been  one  of  the  crew  of  the  fatal  felucca,  and  that  the 
collision  was  intentional,  M  the  men  had  plotted  to  steal  a 
lum  of  mooi^  auppoicd  to  bv  m  tin  "  Don  Jwtn,"  in  charge 
of  Load  Byion.  In  iKt  there  was  »  BMidcnlie  mm  tfeenb  bat 
Bynm  had  neittwr  emboilccd  nor  iotended  to  embeilc.  tfiSt 
may  perhaps  be  the  tnie  account  of  the  trage<ly;  at  any  ri'u 
Treiawny,  the  best  possible  authority  on  the  subject,  acctpUxl 
it  as  true.  He  it  wa5s  who  laboriuj  !,  r racked  out  the  shorc- 
wasbed  corpses  of  Wiiitatns  and  Shelley,  and  who  undertook 
the  buning  of  them,  after  the  ancient  Greek  fashion,  on  the 
thora  new  Via  itcggio«  oo  the  i$tb  and  i6Ui  of  Augnit.  The 
great  poet**  adiet  wen  tbea  collected,  and  butfed  to  the  new 
Protestant  cemetery  in  Rome.  He  was,  at  the  date  of  his 
untimely  death,  iritbin  a  month  of  completing  tlie  thirtieth  year 
of  his  age— a  surpiUag  emqile  «i  lidi  poetic  •ddcvcment 
for  so  younj:  a  man. 

The  char.ictcr  of  ShcHcy  can  be  considered  according  to  two 
different  standards  of  estimation.  We  can  estimate  the  original 
motive  fovoca  In  Us  cboiacter;  or  we  can  form  an  opinion  of  bis 
actiooik  and  thence  put  a  cettalta  eanatructien  npoa  bia  petsonal 
iioalitica.  We  will  fint  tir  the  fetter  method  U  cannot  be 
denied  by  his  admirers  and  euloglsti,  and  is  abundantly  clear  to 
bis  censors,  that  his  actions  were  in  some  considerable  degree 
abnormal,  dangerous  to  the  settled  basis  of  society,  and  marke<l 
by  headstrong  and  undutiful  presumption.  But  it  is  rrmarkablc 
that,  even  among  the  censon  of  his  conduct,  many  persons  are 
none  the  less  impressed  by  the  beauty  of  his  character;  and  this 
leads  back  to  our  first  point— thaoil^inal  motive  forces  in  that. 
Here  we  find  enthuaiaam,  fecvour,  ommge  (fnonl  and  physical), 
an  vnbonndcd  icadinem  to  act  vpoo  what  he  considered  right 
principle,  however  inconvenient  or  disastrous  the  consequences 
to  himself,  sweetness  and  indulgence  towards  others,  extreme 
generosity  (he  appears  to  h.ive  given  floclwin,  though  sometimes 
bitterly  opposed  to  him,  between  £4000  and  £5000).  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  love  for  humankind  in  abundance  and  superabundance. 
He  res^KCted  the  truth,  such  as  be  conceived  it  to  be,  in  spiritual 
or  speculative  matters,  and  lespectcd  no  constmction  of  the 
truth  which  came  to  Urn  leaNnmcnded  by  human  anihority. 
No  man  had  more  hatted  or  contempt  of  custom  and  pmcription ; 
no  one  had  a  more  authentic  or  vivid  sense  of  universal  charily. 
The  same  radiant  enthusiasm  which  appeared  in  his  poetry 
as  idealism  stamped  his  speculation  with  the  conMiptiOQ  of 
pcrffclibility  and  his  character  with  loving  cinottun. 

In  person  Shelley  was  attractive,  winning  and  almost  beautiful, 
but  not  to  be  called  handsome.  His  height  was  nearly  5  ft.  11; 
he  was  slim,  agile,  and  strong,  with  something  of  a  stoop;  his 
OOmplexion  brilliant,  his  hair  abundant  and  wavy,  dark  bnwn 
but  early  beginning  to  grizzle;  the  eyes,  deep  blue  in  tint, 
have  tioerj  termed  "  stag-eyes  " — large,  fixed  and  beaming.  His 
Voice  was  wanting  in  richness  and  suavity — hifih-piichcd,  and 
tending  to  the  screechy;  his  gcni-ral  aspcci,  though  extremely 
variable  according  as  bis  mood  of  mind  and  bis  expression  shifted, 
was  00  the  whole  uncommonly  juvenile.  The  only  (x>rtrait  of 
Shclky,  from  which  some  idea  of  his  looks  used  to  be  formed, 
is  that  painted  by  an  amateur,  MissCiman.in  tSi^;  MrsSbdIey, 
later,  pvonoanced  U  to  be  "  ia  many  things  very  Uke."  This 
is  now  in  the  National  Portrait  Canery,  together  with  a  quasi- 
duplicate  of  it  painted  by  Clint,  chiefly  from  ^ti^.5  Curran's 
likcnct^,  and  partly  from  a  w.iter  colour  (now  bsl)  by  Lieutenant 
Williams.  In  igos  (Ccnlury  .iftjfidzir.e)  another  [M>rtr3it  was 
brought  forward:  a  pencil  sketch  taken  in  the  last  month 
of  the  poet's  life  by  an  Amerian artist,  William  E.  West,  followed 
by  an  oil-painting  fotwded  00  thai  sketch.  The  two  works 
differ  veiy  conaidefaUy,  and  neKhcr  of  ibcm  lesemUcs  Mba 
Curran's  portrait,  yet  we  indlM  10  believe  thai  the  sketdt  was 
really  taken  from  Shelley. 

If  we  exci  pt  (ioethe  (and  leave  out  of  count  any  living  writers, 
whose  uliimatc  value  cannot  at  present  be  assessed),  we  must 
consider  Shelley  to  be  the  supreme  poet  of  the  new  era  which, 
beginning  with  the  French  Revdution,  remains  CDntinuous 
fat»  our  ««ni  dey.  Vktoe  Hii|o  eomci  ncaicsl  to  Um  b 


poetic  stature,  and  might  for  certain  reasons  be  even  preferred  to 
him;  Byron  atid  Wordsworth  alio  have  their  numerousctampioos 
—not  to  tpeak  of  Tennyson  or  Biowniog.  The  grooDds^ 
however,  on  which  Shelley  may  be  set  highest  of  aQ  ate  mainly 
thieew  He  ends  all  his  competitors  in  ideaUty,  he  excels  them 
fn  ntisic,  and  he  excels  them  in  importance.  By  importance 
wc  f:  rc  mean  the  direct  import  of  the  work  performed,  its  con- 
tfuliiug  power  over  the  reader's  thought  and  feeling,  the  con- 
tagious fjrc  of  its  white-hot  intelltxtual  passion,  and  the  long 
revcrberattou  of  its  appeal.  Sbellcy  is  emphatically  the  |>oet 
of  the  future.  In  his  own  day  an  alien  in  the  wurld  of  mind 
and  invation,  and  in  our  dsjr  but  partial^  a  deniaen  of  it, 
he  appears  destined  to  become  In  the  long  vista  of  years,  an 
informing  presence  in  the  imwroost  shrine  of  human  thought. 
Shelley  appeared  st  the  time  when  the  sublime  frenzies  of  the 
French  revolutionary  movement  had  exhausted  the  elasticity 
of  men"s  thought — at  least  in  FngLand— and  had  left  them 
flaccid  and  stolid;  but  that  movement  prepared  another  in\shich 
revolution  was  to  assume  the  milder  guise  of  reform,  conquering 
and  to  conquer.  Sbellcy  was  its  prophet.  As  an  icoQodast 
and  an  idealist  be  took  the  only  po^tioo  in  which  a  poet  could 
advantageously  work  as  a  reformer.  To  ootnge  ha  content 
poraries  was  the  condition  of  leading  his  successors  to  triumph 
and  of  personally  triumphing  in  their  victories.  Shelley  had  the 
temper  of  an  innovator  and  a  martyr;  and  in  an  intellect 
wondrously  poeticjll  he  united  speculative  keenness  and  humani- 
tarian zeal  in  a  degree  for  which  wc  might  vainly  seek  his  pre- 
cursor. We  have  already  named  ideality  as  one  of  his  lea<ling 
excellences.  This  Shellcian  quality  combines,  as  its  constituents, 
sublimity,  beaolyand  tlie  abstract  passion  for  good.  It  should 
be  acknowledged  tliat,  whOe  this  great  quality  forms  tlie  dilef 
and  most  admirable  factor  in  Shelley's  poetry,  the  defects  which 
go  along  with  it  mar  his  work  too  often — producing  at  times 
vag\iene!is,  unreality  and  a  pomp  of  glittering  indistinctness, 
in  which  excess  of  sentiment  welters  amid  excess  o(  words.  This 
bicrriish  affects  the  long  poems  much  more  than  the  pure  lyrics ; 
in  the  latter  the  rapture,  the  music  anrl  the  emotion  arc  in 
exquisite  balance,  and  the  work  has  often  as  nmck  of  ddkatc 
simplicity  aa  of  fragile  and  flower-Uke  perfection. 
Some  of  Shelley's  prindpal  writings  have  abeady  been 

mentioned  above;  wc  must  now  give  a  brief  account  of  others. 
Of  his  early  work  prior  to  Queen  .\fat — such  romances  as  Zastrotti 
and  St  Inynf,  such  verse  as  the  Pofms  by  Vidor  ,nui  i\.-J.re, 
and  the  t'ragmcnli  oj  Margaret  Nickoison — we  can  only  here 
say  that  they  are  intrinsically  worthless.  Alaslor  was  suci  eeiK  d 
(i8r7)  by  The  RgttU  oj  Islam,  a  poem  of  no  common  length 
in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  prcacbhig  bloodless  revolution;  it 
was  written  in  a  sort  of  frieiidiy  oompetition  with  Keats  (who 
produced  Endymion)  and  b  antadngly  fine  in  parts,  btit  as  a 
whole  somewhat  long-drawn  and  exhausting.  Thi.^  transcen- 
dental-cpic  (for  such  il  may  be  termed)  was  at  first  n;i.Ticd 
Latm  and  Cythna,  or  the  Rnoluthn  oJ  ilu-  Gdden  City,  and  the 
lovers  of  the  story  were  then  brother  and  &tslcr  as  well  luvcrs — 
an  experiment  upon  British  endurance  which  the  publishers 
would  not  connive  at.  The  year  1818  produced  JRosalind  and 
Hcfen,  a  comparatively  weak  poem,  begun  in  England  and 
finished  in  Italy,  and  Julimt  and  Madial*,  •  very  atranf 
one,  written  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Venke— denonstnthig  b 

ShcIIcy  a  singular  power  of  Seeing  ordinary  things  with  direct- 
ness, and  at  once  Ggurini;  them  as  rcjility  and  tr.insCiguring  ihcra 
into  poetry.  In  each  of  these  two  [K>cms  Shelley  gi'.e;  a  qu.isi- 
portraiturc  of  himself.  The  next  year,  1S19,  wasbiscuiminaticn, 
producing  as  it  did  the  grand  tragedy  of  Ttt  Cenei  and  the 
sublime  ideal  drama  Frmmttkeut  UuboaMit  eonpoicd  partly  on 
the  mine  of  the  Baths  of  Cancallani  Rome.  This  hat  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  calling  his  masterpiece.  It  embodies,  in  foVBlS 
of  surpassing  iraagi nation  and  beauty,  Shelley's  deepest  and 
most  daring  conceptions.  Prometheus,  the  hun;an  nilrid  .ind 
will,  has  invested  with  the  powers  proper  to  hims.clt  Jupiter,  the 
god  of  heaven,  who  thereupon  chains  and  torments  Promc  thLus 
and  oppresses  maaidnd;  in  other  words,  the  anlbtopomorphk 
fod  «l  idigton  is  a  otaUMi  of  the  huaait  miod,  and  both  the 
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mind  of  man  and  man  hinudf  are  enslaved  as  long     tUt  god 

exercises  his  ilclcgatcd  but  now  absolute  power.  Prometheus, 
who  is  from  of  old  wedded  to  Asia,  or  Nature,  protests  against 
and  analhcrnatizcs  the  u>urpcr  enthroned  by  himself.  At  last 
the  anatbcnu  (although  i'romctbcus  has  revoked  it  by  an  act 
of  leU-oooqucat)  take*  effect:  Eternity,  Demogorgon,  dismiaaes 
Jupiter  to  iiiMiBrtim  ootliiiifDCM.  Piomatlieui  ii  At  ooce  un- 
bound, iIm  kiuaia  mind  b  free;  be  It  fenatted  to  bb  ipoiue 
Nature,  and  the  world  of  man  pa&sca  from  thraldom  and  its 
dcicntdation  into  limitless  progression,  or  (as  the  phrase  goes) 
[H-rfectibility,  moral  and  material.  This  wc  regard  as  in  brief 
the  arRument  of  Promdhcus  Unbound.  It  is  closely  anj.logous 
to  the  ar^;u;T;<  n!  n!  the  juvenile  [>ocm  Qu<en  Mab,  but  so  raised 
in  form  and  creative  touch  that,  whereas  to  write  Queen  Mjb 
was  only  to  be  an  ambitious  and  ebullient  tiro,  to  invent  I'ro- 
wulkmt  Unhuud  wae  to  be  the  poet  ol  the  futon.  Th»  WUck 
rf  Atn  (i8ao)  b  tbe  meet  perfect  mA  ooong  ell  Shelley's 
loafer  poeni,  though  it  is  neither  tbo  deepeet  nor  tbe  most 
{ntereeting.  It  may  be  rated  as  a  pure  eierdse  of  roving  imagina- 
tion— guided,  however,  by  an  intense  sense  of  beauty,  and  by 
its  author's  exceeding  Imcness  of  nature.  The  poem  has  often 
been  decried  as  practically  unmeaning;  wc  do  not  subscribe 
to  this  (pinion.  The  "  witch  "  of  this  subtle  and  magical  inven- 
tion seems  td  repreeeat  that  faodty  whirh  we  term  "  tbe  fancy  " ; 
miiig  this  MittaiptioB  ee  a  do^  we  find  plenty  of  gtf  "'Pg 
In  tbe  poem,  but  necceeatfly  it  b  fudful  or  veladie  neening. 
Tbe  elegy  on  Keats,  Adoiutis,  followed  in  1821;  the  Triumph 
of  Life,  a  mystical  and  most  impressive  allegory,  constructed 
upon  lines  marked  out  by  D.uiIl-  .md  by  Petrarch,  was  occupying 
the  poet  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The  stately  fragment  which 
remains  is  probably  a  minor  piirtion  of  the  projected  whole. 
Tbe  translations — chiefly  from  ilomcr,  Euripides,  Caldcron 
■ad  Goethe— Uatc  from  1819  to  tSia,  and  testify  to  the  poetic 
codoenacat  of  Shelkynot  lot  abeohttely  than  hb  owa  original 
oompoeltioMj  then  are  abo  proee  tranriations  from  Plato. 

Shelley,  it  will  be  seen,  was  not  only  a  prolific  but  also  a  versat  ilc 
poet.  Works  so  various  in  faculty  and  in  form  as  The  Revoll 
of  Islam,  Julian  and  Sladdiilo,  The  Cenci,  Prometheus  U nbound, 
Epipysyckidion,  and  the  grotesque  effusions  of  which  Peter 
Beit  the  Third  is  the  prime  example,  a<l<lcd  to  the  consummate 
array  of  lyrics,  have  seldom  to  be  credited  to  a  sin^e  writer — 
one,  moreover,  who  died  before  he  was  thirty  yeUS  of  age.  In 
pfoee  Shelby  could  be  at  tdminble  as  in  poetiy*  His  letters 
to  Thonttt  Love  Feaoeek  «nd  otben,  and  hb  nncoropletcd 
Defence  of  Poetry,  arc  the  chief  monuments  of  his  mastery  in 
prose;  and  certainly  no  more  beautiful  prose — having  much 
of  the  spirit  and  the  :iriniii  nf  f>oetry,  yet  without  being 
distorted  out  of  its  proper  c^ncc — is  to  be  found  in  the  English 
language. 

The  chief  original  authorities  for  the  life  of  Shelley  (.Tpart  from  hit 
own  writings,  which  contain  a  grxxl  deal  of  autubi  igr.iphy,  if  hecd- 
fully  sifted  .uid  ■  .11  iti-di  are— (l)  the  nntu  es  hy  Mr*  bhelley  intcr- 
j.jK  f  ^  1  ill  ti.  f  <  !i'  i  III  (.f  the  Poems ;  (.'  I  1 1.  ■.■■.;'»  amusing,  disrcrning 
and  authentic,  although  in  no  me  rcM>cctit  cxaggeratca,  book;  (3) 
Trdawnv's  Rittrdt;  (4)  tbe  Idh  by  Medwin;  and  CD  the  articles 
written  by  Peacock.  Sane  other  writen.  espccieOy  Leigh  Hunt, 
might  be  mentioned,  but  they  come  leu  close  to  the  facts.  Among 
bjographical  bixiWs  produced  since  Shelley's  deith.  by  authors  who 
did  not  know  him  (icriionally.  the  leading  work  is  the  Life  by 
Professor  Dowden  (i  vols.,  l!iH6),whichrmlh>dictimportant materials 
imjurtcd  by  the  Shelley  family.  The  Red  ShtlUy.  by  J.  C.  Jcaflreson 
(18S5).  is  tontroveTsi.il  in  mcthcKl  and  decidedly  h  i^tilf  in  lendcncy, 
and  tries  a  man  of  genius  by  te-*ts  far  from  well  ail.iptcd  (in  our 
opinioa)  to  bring  out  a  right  result;  it  contain*,  however,  an  ample 
share  of  solid  information  and  sharp  ditquiiition.  The  memoir  by 
W.  M.  RoMctti,  pnliaed  to  an  edition  of  Shelley's  Pmm  in  two  foms 
of  ptthUcation  (1S70  and  1878),  was  en  endeavonr  to  foraubte  in 
brief  space,  out  of  the  then  confusrd  and  conflicting  record*,  an 
accurate  account  of  Shelley — admiring,  but  not  unrandidly  one-sided. 
There  is  valuable  material  in  Lady  Shelley's  ShelUy  Mtmorialt,  and 
in  Dr  Garnctt's  Rflui  of  ShflUy.  and  the  memoir  by  J.  Addington 
Symonds.  in  the  Enflisk  Mm  n/  I.f'.Un  wrios.  is  characteristic  of 
the  writer.  The  most  cumpli  ic  v'\\\\on  of  "^hcnrv's  |«iems  is  now 
the  Oxford  edition,  edited  by  Thomas  Hutchins.in  I  ri.iri  ndnn  IVess, 
•9*S)t  which  Includes  »evrral  niece*  not  in  anv  other  cilitiin.  and 
MM  the  emembtions.  &c..  publuhcd  by  Mr  C.  D.  Locock  (1903)  from 
CHuninalka  of  the  MSS.  in  the  BedWan  Libmiy.  Mr  BnaMa 
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as  well  as  in  verse.  (\V.  M.  R.) 

SHELLEY'S  CASE,  RULE  IN.  an  important  decision  in  the 
law  of  rc.il  properly.  The  litigation  was  brought  about  by  the 
settlement  made  by  bir  William  Shelley  (c.  1480-1549),  a  judge 
of  the  common  pleas,  of  an  estate  wliich  he  had  purchased  ea 
the  dissolution  of  Sion  Mooasteiy.  After  prolonged  MifamuA 
t  he  celebrated  rule  was  laid  down  by  lord  Cbaacdlor  SbTbeaM 
Bromby,  «ho  presided  over  an  assembly  of  all  tbe  judges  to 
hearthecasefai  Easter  term  1580-1581.  Tbe  rule  may  be  stated 
as  fullo'.vs:  when  an  ancestor  by  any  gift  or  convcyaricc  tales 
an  estate  ol  frcchoUl  and  in  the  same  gift  or  conveyance  sa 
estate  is  limited,  cither  mediately  or  immediately,  to  lis  h^in 
or  the  heirs  of  his  body,  in  such  a  case  the  word  "  bcin  "  is  a 
word  of  limilatioo  and  not  of  purchase;  that  is  to  say,  the  estate 
of  the  ancestor  b  not  a  liic  or  other  freehold  estate  eritb  lonabder 
to  the  heirs  or  heirs  of  the  body,  bat  aa  estate  la  fee  Of  aa  flMale 
tail  to  chOMBStaoccs.  Tbe  tide  b  a  highly  tcdirial 

one,  and  has  ted  to  much  litigation  and  in  many  cases  wttheet 
a  doubt  to  the  defeat  of  a  testator's  inten'.ion^L  It  is  raid  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  the  wish  of  the  law  to  prcscr%-c  to  the  lords 
their  riglil  of  wardship,  which  would  have  been  ousted  by  the 
heir  taking  as  purchaser  and  not  as  successor.  The  rule  is 
reported  by  Lord  Coke  in  i  Reports  93  b.  (see  also  Van  CmOem 
V.  FoxweU,  1897,  A.C  658).  Ia  the  Uatted  Statct  tbe  mk  b 
Shelley's  com  ma  at  oae  Ume  b  opewtloa  at  a  part  «f  the 
commoo  bw,  but  it  has  been  repealed  by  statute  in  most  states, 

SHBUr-BBAPS,  or  KircnCN-iODOEN  (Dan.  Kj6kken-m64diui), 
prehistoric  reftise  heaps  or  mounds  found  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  which  consist  chiefly  of  the  shells  of  edible  molluscs  mixed 
with  fragments  of  animal  lM)nes,  and  implements  of  stone,  booe 
and  horn.  They  may  sometimes,  as  in  tbe  Straits  ol  Magdbl^ 
be  seen  in  process  of  fornution.  Many  having  a  peehbtoric 
origin  have  been  eianriiird,  notaUy  oa  tbe  eaatam  oooat  «| 
DenaMik.  These  were  at  finft  tboui^  to  be  labed  beacbes.' 
but  a  cursory  eaaaination  at  once  proved  their  artificial 
construction.  Further  investigation  by  archaeologists  proved 
these  shcll-hcai>s  to  belong  to  a  very  ancient  period,  probably 
the  early  part  of  the  Neolithic  age,  "  when  the  art  of  polishing 
llint  implements  was  known,  but  before  it  had  reached  its 
greatest  development  "  (Lord  Avebury,  Prehistoric  Tipus, 
6th  cd.  p.  235).  They  contained  the  remains  of  quadrupeds, 
birds  and  fi^,  which  served  as  the  food  of  the  pechittoric 
inhabltanta.  Anwag  the  boocs  were  Uwee  of  tha  wild  baB  er 
aurochs,  beaver,  seal  tad  great  auk,  all  aow  eitinct  or  ra  re  in  this 
region.  Moreover,  a  striking  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  these 
shell-heaps  is  that  they  contain  full-sized  shells  of  the  common 
oyster,  which  cannot  live  at  present  in  the  brackish  waters  of 
the  Baltic  except  near  its  entrance,  the  inference  being  that  the 
shores  where  the  oyster  at  that  time  flourished  were  open  to 
the  salt  sea.  Thus  also  the  eatable  cockle,  mussel  and  pcriwinkb 
abounding  in  the  kitchen-middens  are  of  full  ocean  sue,  whuuas 
thooe  now  living  in  the  adjoining  waten  are  dwarfed  to  a  thhd 
of  their  aatoial  sat  by  the  want  of  saltncss.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  connexion  between  the  ocean  and  the  Baltic  has  notably 
changed  since  the  days  of  these  rude  stone-age  peoples.  The 
masses  of  debris  were  in  some  places  ten  to  twenty  feet  thick 
and  stretched  a  thousand  feel.  It  dtn-s  not  ap^icar  that  the  men 
of  the  kitchen-middens  had  any  knowledge  of  agriculture,  ao 
traces  of  grain  of  any  sort  being  found.  Tbe  only  veyetabk 
remains  were  buxat  pieces  o^wood  tad  toaae  charred  TtbttttT, 
possibly  a  sca-plant  used  In  tbe  production  of  salt.  FItl  oteacs 
blackened  with  fire,  forming  hearths,  were  aUo  found  That 
periods  of  scarcity  muit  h  ue  been  frequent  in  the  atrscrue  of 
cereals  is  indicated  by  the  discovery  of  bones  of  the  fox,  ■uclf 
and  other  camivora,  which  would  hardly  have  been  eaten  from 
choice.  The  kitchen-middens  of  Denmark  were  not  mere  sumir^cr- 
qutcters:  tbe  tadeot  fishermen  appear  to  have  itaycd  ia  tht 
neighbo«(faoodfiortwo-l]urds,ifnotlhewh(deiOftbeycat:  lib 
is  limtittfd  by  an  esamlnation  of  the  bones  of  the  wQd  tnimsk, 
froA  wUeb  U  boften  peesibk  to  tdl  the  time  of  year  vAea  they 
wcRkiDed. .  ThattbnwMfMoltbgwildtwaa(Cn— i  ■aisiw^ 
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a  winter  visitor,  leaving  the  Danish  coast  in  March  and  returning 
in  NovcmlKr,  arc  founti  in  abuntlancc.  AtUlitional  proof  is 
aflofded  among  the  mammalian  remains  by  two  periodical 
phenomena,  the  sheddiAg  of  the  slag's  antlers  and  the  birth 
and  growth  of  the  young.  Tte  Bint  iraplcmenls  found  include 
flikts,  axes*  awli,  ilint<*oiirt  w  ani'ma^U*,  ud  nude  lance* 
beads.  A  frasmcot  of  «aa  poUdwd  an  was  bund  at  bvdie 
whkh  had  been  worked  up  into  a  tcraper  Small  pieces  of 
coarse  pottery  arc  also  met  with.  The  Danbh  kitchen-midden 
ir.tti  were  not  cannibals.  In  physique  they  seem  to  have 
resembled  the  Lapps,  a  race  of  small  men  with  heavy  over- 
hanging brows  and  round  heads.  The  excavation  of  the  Danish 
shell-heaps  was  followed  by  the  investigation  of  othen  in  other 
countries.  At  Omori  (Japan),  in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  in  British 
Calawbia,  Onfon  and  California  •hell-mounds  were  explored, 
always  wfth  the  icsnh  of  proving  that  the  present  populations 
had  been  [ircccdcd  by  ruder  tribes  of  great  antiquity.  On  the 
Atlaatic  coast  of  Brazil  shell-hcaps,  which  must  have  taken 
thousands  uf  yeais  lo  acaumiUtc^  am  now  vmgnn  with 

dense  fori-sts. 

Dil  i  10..KAPHY. — Paul  Sirluiiii.x  hi  r,  Kjikken-middinM  on  the 
NotthftH  Cotiit  of  Amerua  (SmithikinLin  Reports.  1873):  E.  Rcclus. 
rit  Earth  ami  Ut  InhabHaHtt  (New  Yatk,  Ita^,  %«iL  aiiLi  0.  C 
8rinton.'  ArHJkial  SMI-4*potiti  of  the  tfmUm  Sukt  (SoutliMMmn 
Repons,  Wa»hin2ion,  1866):  !-<ir<l  Avebury,  Prrhhloru  Times 
(^n  cd..  1900);  J.  WvTnan,  "  Frt  sli  w  it.  r  Shcll-mound*of  Florida," 
Memoinof  tht  PeaMy  Attuiemv  of  Su.  v.il  i.  (Sjlom.  M.i^v  ,  1H75); 
Mot^.  Shell'iftnunili  of  Oman  (I'okio.  1H71;);  I".  H  (^U'-liin,;,  .Indinf 
Kty  Dicfllrn-  R.  mains  (Philadelphia.  1897):  W.  tl.  Dall.  TrtUio/tht 
Extreme  \orih-U'fii:  dmirthHlimu  to  Horth  Amtrium  SAmugy, 
VoL  i.  (Wa&hinglun.  1877). 

SHBLMKMBT*  a  mediuro  of  exchange  common  to  many 
primitive  nce«t  conristing  of  sea  shells  or  pieces  of  them  worked 
btte  Ixads  or  attiSdaliy  ibaped.  Shell-money  has  not  been  re- 
stricted to  one  quarter  of  tte  tfobe,  but  io  tone  focoi  ov  other 
appears  to  have  been  afanost  vnhwnaL  It  has  been  found 
in  America.  Asia,  Africa  and  Australia.  The  shell  used  by  the 
Indians  of  Alaska  and  California  was  the  Dcnitilium  prclimum,  a 
species  of  lusk  sticll  found  alonp  the  north-west  coast.  It  received 
its  name  from  its  tusk-Uke  appearance,  and  was  valued  by  length 
and  not  by  the  number  of  shells.  The  usual  method  of  measuring 
was  by  the  fiNfer-joiots,  and  the  ligtu,  the  highest  denomination 
of  their  eoinag^  consisted  of  twenty-five  iheUs  strung  together, 
which  frooi  end  to  end  made  a  total  measurement  of  a  fathom 
(6  ft.)  or  thereabouts,  equalling  in  Englbh  coinage  about  £50. 
Farther  wuth  nn  the  shore  of  C.difornia  the  In  li  ins  u^cd  the 
Sandontui  iTiJi  or  Tdpis  ^r.ii  j7ii,  while  iti  the  islands  dose 
to  the  lit  1  oral  the  I.iioniiii  oh     was  in  commonest  use. 

But  the  shell  most  used  by  primitive  peoples  has  always 
been  the  Cyprata  motula,  or  money -co  wry  (sec  Cowry).  It 
is  moat  afauiMlant  io  the  Indian  Oocso,  and  is  collected  more 
paitlctthriy  in  the  Maldlve  Uandi,  la  C^rioo,  abng  the  Mabbar 
coast,  in  Borneo  and  other  East  Imfiaa  Uuidik  and  in  various 
parts  of  the  Afitoui  coast  from  Ras  Hafitn  to  Mmambique. 
It  was  formerly  in  familiar  use  in  BcnRal,  uhrrc,  tlnniph  it 
required  3S40  to  make  a  rupee,  the  annual  irn|).irl,i;i.m  •a.i% 
valued  at  about  £30,000.  In  wisicrn  Africa  it  was,  until 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  the  usual  tender,  and  before  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  there  were  large  shipments  of  cowry 
ahdk  to  tome  of  the  English  porta  for  rcsbipment  to  the  slave 
coaii.  As  the  vdne  of  the  cowiy  was  very  mach  greater  h 
West  Africa  than  to  the  regions  from  which  the  iupply  was 
obtained,  the  trade  was  extremely  lucrative,  and  in  some  cases 
the  gains  are  said  lo  have  been  500%.  The  use  of  the  cowry 
currency  gradually  spread  inland  in  Africa,  and  atxjut  1850 
Hcinrich  Barlh  found  it  fairly  rccogni/.cd  in  Kano,  Kuka,{;ando, 
and  even  Timbuktu.  Barth  relates  that  in  Muniyoma,  one  of  ihc 
•adcnt  divisions  of  Bomu,  the  kingfli  Mveniie  was  estimated 
at  30,000,000  sheUst  cveiy  fuU>gra«m  aiao  being  required  to 
pay  annually  1000  shdb  for  hiraseK,  tooe  for  every  pack-ox, 
and  2000  for  every  slave  in  his  possession.  In  the  countries 
on  the  coast  the  shells  were  fastened  together  in  strings  of  40 
or  «oo  each,  so  that  fifty  or  twenty  strings  repres<-nled  a  c!q1!  ir; 
but  in  the  iulcriot  they  were  laborwusly  counted  one  by  one, 


or.  if  the  trader  were  expert,  five  by  five.  TTic  dislrlcts  mentioned 
above  received  their  supply  of  kurdi,  as  they  were  called,  from 
the  west  coast;  but  the  regions  to  the  north  of  Unyamwezi, 
where  they  were  in  use  under  the  name  of  siwibi,  were  dependent 
on  MnywB  traders  from  Zanribar.  The  shells  are  still  used  in 
tbe  leawter  pans  of  Africa,  but  are  ycady  leading  to  give  way 
to  ordinary  eorrency.  The  abefl  of  the  hnd-snaO,  Ackattna 
monctaric,  cut  into  circles  with  an  open  centre  has  been  Inng 
used  as  coin  in  Benguella,  Portuguese  West  Africa.  In  pans 
of  Asia  Cyprota  annulus,  the  ring  cowry,  Sfj-called  from  the 
bright  orange-coloured  ring  on  the  back  or  upper  side  of  the 
shell,  was  commonly  used.  Many  specimens  were  found  by 
Sir  Henry  Layard  in  his  excavations  at  Nimrud  in  1845-18$!. 

In  north  Australia  different  shells  were  used,  one  tribela 
shell  being  often  absolute  valueleas  io  the  ores  of  aaoiber 
tribe.  Intbeidandsnorthof  NewCdncathethdlt  ate  bfolcen 
into  flakes.  Holes  arc  bored  throuf;h  these  flakes,  which  are 
then  valued  by  length,  as  in  llie  tase  of  the  American  tusk- 
shell,  the  measuring,  however,  being  l1m:h  lictween  the  nipples 
of  the  breasts  ins'ead  of  by  the  finger-joints.  Two  shells  are 
used  by  these  Pacific  Islanders,  one  a  cowry  found  on  the  New 
Guinea  coast,  and  the  other  the  common  pearl  shell  broken  into 
flakes.  As  bile  av  ttSa  local  trade  in  the  Solomon  Islands  was 
carried  on  by  meana  of  a  coiMge  of  sbcU  beads,  small  sbeUa 
laboriously  ground  down  to  the  required  size  by  the  women. 
\o  mnrc  than  were  actually  needed  were HUde,  and  as  the  process 
wasdilticult,  the  v.ilue  of  lliecoin.iKe  wassatisf  act  only  maintaintii. 
The  custom  of  breaking  or  fl.iking  shells  was  common  among 
some  of  the  American  Indian  trilMrs,  but  the  shells  so  manipulated 
were  of  the  ponderous  Pacliydcrma  crassaUlloidei  spedes,  wfaiis 
in  the  South  Pacific  Islands  the  OlUia  canuda  «aa  used. 

AuiWOaiTlia.— mhett  E.  C  Steams.  "EthBO-coachology:  a 

Study  of  Primitive  Money,"  in  Smithionian  Report,  part  ii.  (Rurcau 
of  Ethnolocry.  Washington),  foe  1887;  "Shell-money,"  in  Tke 
AmerUan  NaluralisI,  vol.  iii.  (Silcm,  tSf'O):  "  AlH>rii;injl  Shell- 
money,"  in  The  American  ,\\iluralisl  (I'"*;?).  ^  ^>  ,  "  <'n  (In-  Shell- 
money  of  New  Rritain,"  in  Jour.  Anlhr:'f>  Jnsttlute  (iHSh).  vol  xvii  ; 
"  AtHjri(;inal  Shell-money."  Proe.  Oi/i/'imiti  Acad,  of  Scirrxc  (San 
FranciH.0,  187s).  vol.  v.:  E.  Ingersoll  in  Country  Cousint  (New 
York.  18K4):  S.  Powers.  C«mtriMi«m$  0  lUrtk  Atmrkom  £lkml0O 
(Washington,  1877),  voL  uL 

SHBITOI,  TBOHAS  (fl.  i6ia-i6ao),  Eni^ish  translator  of 

Don  Quixote.  In  the  dedication  of  Tke  ielitk^iM  Kttery  oj  Ikt 
Willie  knight,  Don  Quishote  (161 2)  he  explains  to  his  patron, 
I^rd  Howard  de  Waldcn,  afterwards  2nd  Earl  of  Suffolk,  that 
he  had  translated  Don  Quixote  from  Spanish  into  English  some 
five  or  S]X  years  previously  in  the  period  of  forty  days  for  a 
"  very  dear  friend  "  who  was  unable  lo  understand  the  originaL 
Shelton  did  not  use  the  original  edition  of  Cervantes,  but  ooe 
pubtisbed  in  Bnmels  in  1607.  On  the  appearance  of  the  Brussels 
imprint  of  die  aeoond  part  of  Dam  OmxtU  fai  1616,  he  translated 
that  abo  mto  EngUah,  completing  Ua  task  in  1620,  and  printing 
at  the  same  time  a  revised  edition  of  the  first  part .  His  perform- 
ance  h.is  become  a  clas.sic  among  English  transl  iiioiis  for  its 
racy,  spirited  rendering  of  the  original.  Light  waa  thrown  on 
riMriKis  Slulton'-s  f)trsoual  history  by  the  researches  of  Mr 
Alexander  T.  Wright  in  a  jupcr  published  in  October  1898. 
Among  the  kinsfolk  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk  were  three  peraooa 
bearing  the  name  Thomas  Shelton,  and  though  all  died  bcf on 
i6oe  he  «aa  pfohaUy  a  aMoAcr  of  the  MUM  furily.  ItseeoM 
safe  to  identify  him  with  the  Thomas  Shelton  who  wrote  a  sonnet 
prcfucd  to  the  Restitution  of  Decayed  iHtdligetue  (1605)  of 
Kicharil  Vcrslegan,  who  was  mo-^l  likely  the  friend  refcrrer)  to 
in  Shelton's  preface,  for  there  is  reason  to  helit  ve  that  bolli  of 
them  were  then  employed  in  a  matter  of  doubtful  loyally, 
the  intrigues  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England.  He  was 
acquainted  with  the  "  cries  of  the  wild  Insh,"aodaaems  to  have 
been  hooottly  employed  in  canying  ktteis  to  pcnans  in  England 
from  Lord  Deputy  FitswiOiani  at  DnbOa  Castle.  B«t  bi  1599 
he  apparently  acted  as  agent  for  Florence  McCarthy  to  offer  Ids 
service  to  the  king  of  Spain,  a  commisrfon  for  which  his  knowledge 
of  Spanish  especially  fitteii  him  Sex^n  afterwards  an  official 
ptidi  o(  the  facts  was  drawn  up,  in  which  Shelton  was  implicated 
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by  name.  A  second  version  of  this  document  in  161 7  is  actually 
ugned  by  him,  but  all  reference  to  his  shSfC  in  the  matter  is 
€«iuued.  Lady  SuSolk,  tbe  wife  of  his  patron,  neceivcd  yearly 
{leeo  in  Mcret  tervice  money  from  tbe  Spantih  Uog,  and 

Shelton  may  have  been  her  accomplice.  If  the  "  many  affairs  " 
of  his  prof.irc  were  official  he  would  not  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion ID  his  aniixi-ih.'nts  by  owning  friendship  with  Verstegan. 

The  ibij  L-iJiiiuu  t>  .iv^ilable  in  Mr  Fitzmaurice  K«Uy'»  reprint 
for  the  Tudor  Tramlatiom  (18^3);  tbtt  of  ittO  b  IRWOltoOcd  in 
Macminan't  "  Library  of  English  Oattka"  «ritb  an  tntraduciion 
by  Mr  A.  W.  Pollard,  who  tneoraontea  tbe  ^itcsntions  nude 
by  ^fr  A.  T.  Wright  in  his  Thtmu  SklUam,  Trmslntor. 

UUM  (Hebrew  lor  "  namc^  icnown,  pmterity  "),  la  tbe 
Bible,  tbe  eldest  of  the  three  Mot  of  ttom,  wbote  nipeiiority 
over  C.ma.in  is  reflected  in  the  tradition  that  Noah  pronounced 
a  curse  upon  the  latter  (Gen.  ix.  lo-ij).  In  the  genealogies 
(x  31  sqq  ),  Shiin  numbers  among  fiis  descendants  Assyrian, 
Arabian,  Aramaean  and  Hcbiew  populations,  whence  the  ethnic 
Semilic  (strictly  sp«>iking,  Shemiiu)  lias  boi-n  crjincJ  as  a  con- 
venient term  for  these  peoplea.  It  is  not  altogether  scientific, 
since  the  Lydians  (Lud)  and  Elamitca  are  included  among 
Shem'a  "mm,"  appawnt^  on  acoounl  o(  tbcir  tcqgn4>hical 
position  or  beoauie  of  their  tndcbtedncss  to  AMyilaii  cultwe. 
On  the  traditions  of  Shem.  st-o  E.  Meyer,  ImdUm  «.  iVocl- 
bantamme  (Halle,  IQ06),  pp  210  s({(1< 

SHEMAKHA,  a  town  of  Ru^^ian  Transcaucasia,  in  thr  govcTn- 
ment  of  Uaitu,  70  m.  W.  of  tlu;  town  ol  Bal^u,  4iid  in  40*^  38'  N. 
and  48^  40'  E.  It  has  some  20,000  inhabitants,  consisting  of 
T&tara  (25%),  Armenians  and  Russians.  Shemakha  was  the 
C^tal  of  the  khanate  of  Shirxan,  and  was  known  to  the 
Roman  geograpiicr  Ptolemy  as  Kunachia.  About  tbe  middle 
of  the  i6th  centuiy  it  was  the  teat  of  an  Englbh  commercial 
factory,  under  the  traveller  Jcnkitiion,  afterwards  envoy  extra- 
ordinary  of  the  khan  of  Shir  van  to  Ivan  the  Terrible  of  Russia. 
In  174:  Shem  :lsha  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Nailir  Shah  of 
Persia,  who,  to  punish  the  inhabitants  for  their  creed  (Sunnitc 
Mahommedanism),  built  a  new  town  under  the  same  name  about 
16  m.  to  the  \V.,  at  the  foot  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Caucasus. 
The  new  Shemakha  was  at  different  times  a  residence  of  the 
khan  of  Shirvan,  but  It  was  finally  abandoned,  and  tbe  old  town 
rebuOt.  The  Russians  fint  entered  Sliirvan  in  17*3,  but  soon 
rptir«!.    In  thry  raptured  Sk-^maJvlia  as  well  as  Baku; 

but  the  CMnquest  was  once  more  ab  indoncil,  and  Shlrvan  was 
not  fii  :l  >  .Liiiiexed  to  ku5sia  Until  1S05. 

SHENANDOAH,  a  borough  of  Si.huylkiU  county,  Permsyl- 
mtnia,  U.S.A.,  about  40  m.  N.N.W.  of  Reading.  Pop.  (1910, 
census),  35,774-  Among  the  forcif^n-lxtm  the  Lithuanians 
sad  Mcs  predominate — in  1910  a  Litlmanian  and  a  Polish 
paper  were  published  hm.  Shenandoah  Is  served  by  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  Leh{|b  Valley  and  the  Pfrihufe^hia  &  Reading 
raltwayi  The  borough  has  a  public  tlljrary.  The  United  Greek 
Cathiihc  Church  (Ruthenian  Rite)  here  is  said  to  be  the  first  of 
this  se(  t  in  the  I'niterl  States;  it  was  orf;ani.!c-<l  as  St  Michael's 
Parish  in  1885,  the  first  building  was  i.T(.-ilcd  in  aiida,  new 
building  was  completed  in  1909.  Shenandoah  is  situated  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  middle  basin  of  the  great  anthracite  coal 
fegion  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  mining  and  shipping  of  co.il 
aie  its  chief  induatries.  A  log  house  was  built  00  tbe  site  of 
tbe  present  SbcnaBdoab  as  early  as  183$,  but  then  was  no 

further  development  until  iSfij,  when  tlic  first  OoUlciy  was 
opetied     Tile  borough  w:ls  incor|)or:iled  in  1S66. 

SHENANDOAH  VALLEY  CAMPAIGNS.  During  the  American 
Civil  War  the  Shenandoah  Valley  was  frequently  the  scene  of 
military  operations,  and  at  two  points  In  the  war  these  opera- 
tions roie  to  the  height  of  separate  campaigns  poeicwing  great 
l^ilicaiice  in  the  genml  development  of  the  war.  fntn  a 
nilltaiy  pobtt  of  view  the  Shenandoah  Valley  was  valuable 
to  the  army  which  controlled  It  as  a  re<iui&itii  ning  ar<at,  for  in 
thi«i  fertile  region  crops  and  catilc  were  plentiful.  There  were, 
mnrc-over,  numerous  mills  and  f.ictorics.  For  the  Confederates 
the  Vallc-y  w.ai  also  a  rcrniiiing  area.  A  macadamiicd  road 
from  Lexington  via  Staunton  and  Winchester  to  Marlinsburg 
five  diem  cuy  acpcss  to  Maiybad  ind  cntbled  them  t9  cover 


Lynchburg  from  the  north.  By  a  system  of  railways  which 
united  at  Gordonsville  and  Charlottesville  troops  from  Ricbnvoitd 
and  Lyndtbuig  were  deuained  within  easy  distance  of  five  p»oA 
passes  over  Blue  Ridge,  and  as  StrtAtirg  in  tlie  valley  Ges  almoit 

due  west  of  Washington  it  was  believed  in  the  North  that  a 
Confederate  army  thereabouts  menaced  a  city  the  protection 
of  which  was  a  constant  factor  in  the  Federal  plan  of  campai^ 
The  Valley  was  60  m.  wide  at  Martinsburg  and  had  been  cleared 
of  timber,  so  that  the  movements  of  troops  were  not  restricted 
to  the  roads:  I  he  creeks  and  rivers  were  fordablcat  most  places 
in   summer   by   levelling   the  af^miaches:  the  terrain  was 

paralld  eibsinck  between  Stnsburg  and  Newmsikct,  llic  two 

forks  of  the  Shenandoah  river  enclosing  the  Massanltuioa  na(i^ 
afforded  opportunities  for  strategic  manonivrcs. 

In  the  spring  of  i86j  the  immense  army  organized  by  G<neTil 
MrCWlan  advanced  and  threatened  to  sweep  all  t>cf<iTe  it. 
The  Confederates,  bavd  on  Kithmotid,  were  compelled  to  s)i->it' 
a  front  westward  to  the  Alleghanics,  northward  to  tbe  Potomac 
and  eastwards  to  the  Atlantic.  The  main  armies  were  — igi*gr^ 
on  the  Yoifctown  peninsula  and  tiie  other  opctationa  weaa 
accondaiy.  Yet  b  one  Inttanoe  a  Gmfedciate  detacbnwnt 
that  varied  in  strength  between  5000  and  17,000  contrived  to 
make  some  stir  in  the  world  and  won  renown  for  its  commaiMkr. 
General  Thomas  J.  Jackson  with  small  means  achieved  great 
rci>uh»,  if  we  look  at  the  importance  which  politics  i.1.!iypd  in  the 
affairs  of  the  belligerents;  and  even  in  a  military  M?nsc  ho  was 
admirable  for  skilfully  utilizing  his  experiences,  so  that  his 
discomfituresof  the  winter  of  1861,  when  Rosecrans  and  Lar.dcr 
and  Rellcy  wcve  oppoaed  to  him,  taught  him  bow  to  deal  with 
such  Fedml  leaden  as  Shidds  and  Baalts,  Milray  and  Frteoot, 
fettered  as  they  all  were  by  tbe  Lincoln  administration.  The 
Valley  operations  in  1862  began  by  a  retrograde  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  Confederates,  for  Jackson  on  the  i  .nh  of  .Mardi 
retired  from  Winchester,  and  Banks  at  the  head  of  jo, 000  mra 
took  possession.  Banks  pushed  a  strong  detachment  urdfr 
General  Shields  on  to  Sirasburg  a  week  later,  and  Jfaduon  thcs 
withdrew  his  small  division  (sooo)  tO  Mount  JirHffn.  injlrirlint 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  for  40  tt.  iBUth  of  WinehcMer.  Be  na 
now  acting  nnder  iastructicNtt  to  employ  the  iraidcn  b  the 
Valley  and  pievent  any  large  body  being  sent  eostmfd  to  Ki»> 
force  thrir  main  army;  but  he  was  not  to  expose  himself  to 
the  daiiRcr  of  defeat.  He  was  to  keep  near  tbe  enemy,  but  r.-.; 
Si)  near  as  to  be  com[)clled  to  ftghl  Banks's  sur>crior  fcrres. 
Such  instructions,  however,  were  dilTicult  to  carry  out.  When, 
ua  the  2ist  of  March,  Banks  recalled  Shield  sin  accordance  with 
orders  from  Washington,  Jackson  conccivetl  that  he  waa  tend 
to  follow  Shidds,  and,  when  Shields  stood  at  bay  at  KcnuMM 
on  the  >3rd  of  Hardi  whb  7000  men,  Jaehsoa  at  tbe  head  ef 
iSoo  attacked  and  was  badly  beaten. 

For  such  excess  of  zeal  two  years  later  Sigel  was  removed 
from  his  command.  But  in  186:  apparently  such  audacity  was 
true  wisdom,  for  I  he  proof  thus  afforded  by  Jackson  of  hts  inability 
to  contend  with  Shields  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  tke 
Federal  authoriiirt  as  an  excuse  for  reversing  their  plans:  ^ekds 
\N  as  reinforced  by  Williams's  division,  and  with  this  force  Banks 
u  ndcrtook  to  drive  Jackson  from  tlie  Valley.  A  wwek  alter  the 
baitleof  Kemstowtt,  Baais  moved  to  Strasbuig  wtth  x6/we  ma. 
and  a  month  later  (April  79)  is  found  at  Newmarket,  after  moch 
skirmishing  with  Jackson's  rear-guard  which  burnt  the  bridges 
in  retiring.  Meanwhile  J  -i  n  had  taken  refuge  in  the  passes 
of  Blue  liidgc,  where  he  too  was  reinforced.  KweH's  divisioa 
joined  him  at  Swift  Run  Gap,  and  at  the  beginning  of  May  be 
decided  to  watch  Banks  with  EwcU's  division  and  to  proctcd 
himself  with  the  .emainder  of  his  command  to  join  EdwanI 
Joh  nson's  di  vision.then  beset  by  General  Mihrqy  west  of  S*iimtTm 
Secretly  moving  by  nul  thro^  Rodtilah  G^,  Jadtsm  wnHctf 
with  Johnson  and  in  a  few  days  located  Milroy  at  the  village  of 
McDowell.  After  reconnaissance  Jack.son  concentrated  bi*  fortes 
on  Sellington  Hill  and  proposcid  to  attack  on  the  morrvw 
(May  Sth),  but  on  this  occasion  the  Federals  (Milroy  haviag 
Jutt  been  Jofncd  by  Sdicnck)  tooit  Ike  Utiailve^  and  after  a  tar 
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boun'  battle  Jackaon  was  able  to  cUtn  his  first  victory.  The 
Confederates  lost  500  out  of  6000  men  and  the  Federals  350  out 
of  Jsoo  men.  Jackson's  pursuit  of  Milroy  and  Schcnck 
was  profitless,  and  he  returned  to  his  camp  at  McDowell 
on  the  14th  of  May.  Meanwhile  General  Banks  had 
been  ordered  by  President  Lincoln  to  fall  back  from  New- 
market, to  send  Shields's  division  to  reinforce  General  McDowell 
at  Fredericksburg,  to  garrisoD  Front  Royal  and  to  entrench 


there  was  of  brief  duration,  for  McDowell  was  moving  westward 
from  Frcdcrick-sburg  and  Fremont  eastward  from  Franklin 
under  instructions  from  Washington  to  intercept  him.  On 
the  31st  of  May  Frimont  had  reached  Cedar  Creek,  McDowell 
was  at  Front  Royal  and  Jackson  bad  retired  to  Strasburg, 
where  he  was  compelled  to  wait  for  a  detachment  to  come  in. 
This  rejoined  on  the  evening  of  the  ist  of  June.  Ewell's  di\-isioB 
held  Fr£mont  back  until  Jackson  was  on  his  way  to  Newmarket, 
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the  remainder  of  his  command  at  Stiasbun^:  and  in  this  sitiialibn 

ihc  enemy  found  htm  on  the  2  jnd  of  May.  Jackson's  opportunity 
bad  come  to  destroy  Banks's  force  completely.  The  Confedetales 
numbered  16.000,  the  Federals  only  6000  men.  Jackson  availed 
bimaeil  of  the  Luray  Valley  route  to  intercept  Banks  after 
capturing  the  post  at  Front  Royal.  He  captured  Ihc  post, 
but  failed  to  intercept  Banks,  who  escaped  northwards  by  the 
turnpike  road  and  covered  his  retreat  across  the  Potomac  by  A 
rear-guard  action  at  Winchester  on  the  JSth  of  May.  Jackson 
followed  and  reached  Ualltown  a  few  days  later.    But  his  stay 


McDowell  had  sent  Shields  up  the  Valley  by  the  Lur»y  trout  e. 
But  Jackson  gained  Newmarket  In  safety  and  destroyed  the 
bridge  by  which  Shields  could  emerge  from  the  Luray  Valley  to 
join  Fremont,  who  was  left  to  cope  with  Jackson  single-handed. 
Jackson's  rearguard  dcsi  royed  the  bridges  and  otherwise  Cntt 
impeded  Fremont's  advance,  but  a  week  later  (June  Ar/ioirrf 
7th)  Frenwnt  at  Harrisonburg  located  his  enemy  at 
Cross  Keys  and  next  day  he  attacked  with  10,500  men. 
Shields  was  si  ill  at  Luray.    Jackson  held  Fremont  with  F"  well's 
divisioo  (Sooo)  and  with  ibe  remainder  proceeded  to  ibc  kit  bank 
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of  tTic  f^Ticnanflonh  near  Port  Rcpulilic  to  .iwalt  dcvclopmcnl 
fur  Shields  had  pustit-il  forw.ird  a  strong  advanced  guard  un<Uf 
(ii  iitr.il  Tyltr,  wIiml^-  va:ii;uard  (two  squadrons)  crossed  ihc river 
while  Fictnunt  was  engaged  wiih  EwcU.  Tyiet's  cavalry  was 
driven  back  with  heavy  loss.  Jackson  retained  possession  of  t! > 
bridge  by  which  Tyler  and  Frtnwot  could  unite,  and  next  day 
be  oosscd  the  river  to  attack  Tyier'itPO  brigades.  Tbecngagc- 
mmt  o(  tbe  9t]t  of  June  b  called  the  battle  «f  Port  RepubUc 
Jackaon  with  13,000  men  attacked  lyier  tritb  3000  men,  and 
T>!cr,  afu  r  siouily  resisting  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  main 
body  under  Shields  would  come  up  from  Conrad's  Store  or  that 
Fremont  would  cross  the  river  and  fall  upon  Jackson,  retired 
with  a  loss  of  some  Soo  men,  leiving  as  many  Confedtralcs 
kan  dfe  tUtkuL  Tyler's  brave  clforis  were  in  v&tn,  fvr  Shields 
had  flon  OMwe  received  orders  from  Washington  which  appeared 
to  bhn  to  JwUfy  leaving  hi»  detachment  to  its  Cati^  and  FrEmont 
could  not  reach  the  river  hi  time  to  aave  (be  bifateej  «hkh  EncD'a 
rear-guard  bunt  after  |ackaon  had  OMOentiBted  Ut  fbtcea 
against  Tyler  on  the  right  bank.  A  few  da)"*  later  Jackson 
received  orders  to  f\wt  the  Valley  and  join  the  main  army  before 
Kichmond,  ntid  rri:sidcnt  Lincoln  simultaneously  discovered 
that  he  could  not  aliurd  lu  keep  the  divisions  of  Fremont,  Banks 
and  McDowell  engaged  in  qtefation*  agMhit- Jachaoot  ao  (he 
VaO^  was  at  peace  for  a  time. 

In  itfictcr  coonenon  with  the  <q>cxatioiie  of  the  naln  aimks 
In  Virginia,  the  ConTedciatca  bfooght  off  two  great  tvupt  ht  the 
Valley— Jackson's  capture  of  Harper's  Ferry  and  Martiniburg 
in  the  autumn  of  1863  and  EwcU's  expulsion  of  Milroy  from 
Martiniburg  and  Winchester  in  June  1863.  The  concentration 
C'(  the  Federal  forces  in  N.  \  irpinia  in  May  1S64  for  the  campaign 
which  ultimately  look  Grant  and  Lee  sout  h  of  the  James  involved 
a  fresh  scries  of  operations  in  the  Vailey.  At  first  a  Union 
containing  force  was  placed  there  under  Sigd;  this  general, 
however,  took  the  oflenxive  and  unwisely  accepted  battle  and  was 
defeated  at  Newinatfcct.  ^  Next  Hantcr.  who  supeneded  Sigd 
in  command  in  West  V&gjnia  and  the  Vahey,  was  to  co-operate 
with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  by  a  movement  on  Staunton 
and  thence  to  Gordonsvillc  and  Lynchburg,  with  the  object 
of  desiroyinf;  the  railways  and  canal  north  of  the  James  river 
by  which  troops  and  supplies  reached  the  Confederates  from 
the  West.  Sigcl  meanwhile  was  to  cover  the  Ohio  railroad  at 
Martinsbuig.  Hunter  encountered  Jones's  division  at  Piedmont 
(Mount  Crawford)  on  the  sth  of  June  and  caused  General  Lee 
todctadi  from  his  main  army  i^divkioa  under  Breckinridge  to  aid 
Jones.  Grant  then  detached  Sheridan  to  join  Hunter  at  Char- 
lotlesvitlo,  fnit  Lee  sent  Hamilton's  cav.ilry  by  a  shortci  route 
lu  irilercLpl  Sheridan,  and  a  battle  at  Trevillian  Station  com- 
pcllc<l  Sheridan  to  return  and  leave  Hunter  to  his  fate.  The 
losses  in  ibis  cavalry  combat  exceeded  1000,  (or  tlie  dense 
woods,  the  use  of  barricades  and  the  armament  of  the  mounted 
troops  caused  both  sides  to  6gbt  on  fool  until  lack  of  amrouni- 
lion  brought  the  action  loan  end.  Sheridan  dnrinf  his  three 
months'  command  of  the  Federal  cavalry  had  Steadfastly 
adhered  to  the  prindplc  of  always  fighting  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
and,  though  now  compelled  to  return  to  the  Pamunkey,  he  con- 
trived 10  draw  1  lampion's  toin-  after  liim  in  that  direct  ion.  Mi'an- 
while  on  the  13th  of  June  General  Early  had  moved  from  Cold 
Harbor  to  add  his  command  to  the  Confederate  forces  in  ilu 
Valley.  Early  succeeded  in  interposing  between  Hunter  at  1 
Lyndibttrg,  and  witbio  a  week  drove  Hunter  out  of  Viigioia  by 
the  Kanawha  river  voMt.  Eaity  then  moved  down  the  Valley 
turnpike  unmolested.  Expelling  Sigcl  from  Mariinsburg  on  the 
4th  of  July  and  crossing  the  Potomac  opposite  Sharpsburg, 
he  soon  appealed  before  Wa-hinRton,  after  defeating  an  im- 
prf>vi«.ed  force  under  Lew  W.ill.uc  on  the  Monocacy.  Grant 
then  deiachei  Wright's  corps  (\  I  )  from  Petersburg  and  called 
Eoioiy's  corps  (XIX.)  from  the  West  to  oppose  Early, 
who  after  creating  saiow  alarm  retired,  on  the  13th  of  July, 
by  Lecsbuis  and  Snicker^  Gap  into  the  Valley  e(  Winchester. 
Hunter  had  meanwhile  gained  Harper's  Ferry  via  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  I'  <].  and,  ul  rn  Karlv  tvithdrcw  towards  St rasburg, 
General  Ctouk  cuUected  the  forces  of  Hunter  and  Sigcl  to  (oUow 


till  Confetlcrates,  but  Early  turned  upon  Crook  and  drov* 
lu::i  back  to  the  Potomac.  Early  then  sent  a  dctachtuent 
into  Maryland  to  burn  the  town  of  Chamhershurg.  The  iUrtr. 
in  the  North  for  the  safety  of  Washington  was  only  quieted 
V  the  appointment  of  Gemml  Sbciidaii  to  command  in  tl* 
Valley. 

He  arrived  on  the  scene  early  in  August.  HUa  a^non  was 
to  drive  Early  up  the  Valley  or,  if  the  Confederate*  cnoscd  into 
Maryland,  to  Intercept  thdr  return,  and  bi  any  case 

lie  was  to  destroy  all  supplies  in  the  country  which  e^/^^^ 
could  not  be  consumed  by  his  own  army.  Shcrid-in 
made  Harper's  Ferry  his  headquarters  and  concentrated  a: 
Halltown.  Early  retained  his  position  about  Bunker's  Hill, 
destroyed  the  Ohio  railroad,  and  held  the  main  road  up  the 
VaUqr  imtH  Sheridan  moved  out  in  force  on  the  lolh  oC  AogmL 
Eariy  then  cctneted  up  the  Valley  to  Fisher's  HUl  (Stnabnij^ 
where  he  wqwyfad  to  be  ieiDed  ky  Aadcraoa^  corps  from 
Richttotid.  Sheridan  had  followed  Bufy,  but  hearing  of  thk 
reinforcement  to  the  enemy,  he  decided  to  lake  up  a  de- 
fensive line  at  Halltown  — the  only  |)oint  in  the  \'alley  wh)<  h 
did  not  favour  flanking  operations— and  await  reinforcemt;;;s 
Sheridan's  rcirnj^ade  movcnicni  from  Cedar  Creek  on  the  J7li 
of  August  wa5,  however,  regarded  In  the  North  as  n  sign  «C 
piisiDanimity,  and  his  removal  from  the  VaO^  f*""^iirf  win 
wndily  called  fat.  During  the  retreat  Sbetidaik^  cmvaby  en* 
comtored  Eariy's  reinforcements,  Anderson's  conw  and  Fita 
Lee%  cavalry,  about  Winchester.  Early  had  observed  the 
Federal  movements  from  the  heights  south  of  Strasburg,  and 
now  followed  Sheridan  down  to  1  lalliown.  On  the  31st  of  Augttst 
lie  again  attacked  Sheridan  at  Summit  Point  south  cf  Charlcs- 
town.  A  few  days  later  Early  detached  a  force  to  raid  WOliaja^ 
port,  and  concentrated  his  main  body  behind  the  Opcquaa 
near  Bunker's  Hill,  leaving  outposts  on  the  raUway*  n  posfchn 
which  he  held  at  the  end  of  August.  Sheridan  meanwhile  had 
moved  out  between  the  Swnandoah  and  the  Opcquan  to  seize 
all  routes  towards  Washington,  from  Martinsburg  on  Early's 
left  as  far  up  as  the  Winchester-Berryvillc  turnpike  by  »hii;h 
his  own  reinforcements  reachetl  the  \'allcy  through  Sr.;ci;tr's 
(.  l;  Sheridan  also  held  the  Smithfield  (ri>ssing  of  the  Oficf;.!! 
in  Early's  front.  Each  commander,  however,  hesitated  to  bring 
on  a  battle,  Sheridan  because  the  result  of  the  Preddential 
election  would  be  seriously  affected  by  his  defeat  al  this  naoment, 
and  Early  because  trith  his  hiferior  forces  be  was  contest  to 
know  that  his  position  on  Sheridan's  flank  efTectivdy  oo>-cred 
the  Valley.  But  Sheridan  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  most 
formidable  army  that  had  ever  invaded  this  region.  It  consisted 
of  three  small  army  rorps  under  Wright  (VI.),  Emory  (XIX.) 
and  Crook  (\'II1.)  and  Torbert's  cavalry  (6000)  in  three  divisiocs 
under  .Xvcrcll,  Mctritt  and  Wilson,  the  whole  numbering  30.000 
infantry,  6000  cavalry  and  37  battctfes.  Early  continued  to 
hold  Winchester  with  four  division*  under  Rodes^  Gordon, 
Bredtinifdge  and'Ramseur  and  two  cavalry  ^vhaona  vnirt 
Fill  Lee  and  Lomax.  He  had  soon  been  deprive<3  of  .\n  !erv  r's 
corps  which  was  sorely  neetled  at  Richmond,  a  fitl  wLiili 
Sheridan  discovered  through  his  spies  in  Wincheslts',  and  indeed 
Sheridan  had  been  waiting  a  fortnight  for  ihis  movement  by 
which  Early's  command  was  to  be  reduced.  For  a  month  the 
t  wo  armies  had  manccuvred  between  Halltown  and  Strasburg . 
L:.ih  commander  hoping  fbrsoch  an  increase  to  his  o  iTi  or  decrease 
of  his  cncoty's  numbat  as  would  justify  attack.  The  Valqr 
operations  were  aided  indirectly  by  asaauhs  and  aorUcs  about 
PitersLufg.  Cranl  aimed  at  preventing  Lee  .sending  reinforce- 
ments to  Early  until  Sheridan's  plans  had  bttrn  carrioi  OLt. 
Meanwhile  Karly  had  been  gathering  uj)  the  harvests  in  the 
lower  Vdllcy,  but  on  the  .^01  h  of  August  Sherid^in  was  abk  to 
report  "  I  have  destroyed  everything  that  was  eatable  south  of 
Winchester,  and  they  will  have  to  haul  supplies  from  wdQ  up 
to  Staunton."  Shciidan  in  Sqrtcmberootdd  put  13,000  infantry 
and  8000  cavalry  into  action,  and  at  thb  moment  he  was  visited 
by  Grant,  who  encouraged  his  subordinate lescfsean  opportunity 
to  attack  the  enemy. 
The  &rst  encounter  of  Sheridan  and  Early  look  pkce  on  tJte 
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19th  of  September  about  a  m.  east  of  Winchester.  Sheridan 
hid  crosMd  the  Opequon  am)  found  the  enemy  in  position 
astride  the  Winchcstcr-Bcrryville  road.  Early  was  out- 
nuniLicrcJ  and  ouifouRht , but  he  attributed  htsdcfeat  to 
the  enemy's  "  iinmcn-M.-  suiM;riority  in  r.ivalry,"  and  in 
fact  Sheridan  depicts  Mcrrilt's  division  .^s  charging  with  sabre 
or  pistol  fat  tamt  lad  ttnl^  lUfaf  down  a  hostile  battery, 
ukiag  ijoo  priNMn  tnd  s  ^be  Fedenl  victoiy, 

however,  CMt  SlieridiA*4$eo  etioMm  wni  he  Iwd  hoped  for 
freater  aooocM.  ifnoe  Eariy  had  divided  hit  lorcct.  Shetfaba's 
pUn  «*•  to  overwhelm  Ramseur  before  he  cotdd  be  supported 
by  Rodes  and  Gordon,  but  E  i;Iy  ;  mtrivtd  to  bring  these 
divisions  up  and  countcr-atlatk  while  Sheridan  was  engaged 
with  Rams»:ur.  Early  had  confided  his  left  to  I'itz  Lcc's  cavalry 
taken  Breckinridge  to  strengthen  his  right.  But  Merrill's 
en  rode  throiq^  the  G>nfedcrale  cavalry,  who  fled, 
communicatiiig  their  paidc  to  the  infuitrjr  oi  tlie  left  wing, 
r...  and  the  day  ms  bit.  Eaily  letieeted  through 
fSSr'  Newtown  and  Stnubttrs.  but  at  Fbher^  Hill  behind 
IVunbUng  Run,  where  the  Valley  was  entrenched  on 
a  front  of  3  m.  between  the  Shenandoah  river  and  Little  North 
Mountain,  Larly  rallied  his  fon  ts  and  again  detailed  his  cavalry 
to  protect  his  left  from  a  turning  movement.  But  Shcri<l3n 
repealed  his  manceuvre,  and  again  on  the  imd  oi  ScpicmlKT 
Early  was  attacked  and  routed,  General  Crook's  column  having 
outflanked  him  by  a  ditoacoa  the  wcsteta  or  Back  mad.  Eariy 
now  retreated  toMonnt  jeckaon,  chcdted  the  punuitat  node's 
Hill,  and,  evading  all  Sheridan's  efforts  to  bring  him  again  to 
battle,  reached  Port  Republic  on  the  25th  of  September.  On 
teaming  of  this  diiasier,  and  the  distress  of  his  troops.  General 
Lee  promised  to  s<  nd  him  boots,  arms  and  ammunition,  but 
under  pressure  of  Grant's  army,  he  could  not  spare  atiy  troops. 
Lee  had  estimated  Sheridan's  force  at  12,000  elTectivc  infantry, 
and  Eail^  n^pott  as  to  his  being  outnumbered  by  three  or 
four  to  one  wea  aot  ciedited.  Yet  £ady  had  much  to  do  to 
avoid  tdeetmcthm,  lor  Sheridan  had  pbrnied  to  cut  of  Eatly 
by  moving  his  cavalry  up  the  Luray  Valley  to  Kcwmarkct 
while  the  infantry  held  him  at  Fisher's  Hill;  but  Torbert 
with  the  cavalry  blundered.  Shiriilan  made  Harrisonburg 
his  headquarters  on  the  jsih  of  Sepicml>er,  where  he  rcJie%'eil 
Avcrell  of  his  command  for  having  failed  to  pursue  after  the 
battle  of  Fisher's  Hill.  In  the  first  week  of  October  Sheridan 
held  a  Unc  across  the  Valley  from  POrt  Republic  along  North 
river  to  the  Back  raad,  and  Ida  cavaby  had  advanoHl  to  Waynes- 
hicito  to  destnqr  the  nulroad  bridge  there,  to  drive  off  cattle, 
and  burn  the  mills  and  nil  forage  and  brcadstufTs.  Early  had 
taken  refuge  in  Blue  Ridge  at  Rockfish  Gap,  where  he  awaited 
Rosscr's  cavalry  and  Ket>lia\v'i  divi.-iou  (Lungslrect's  corps), 
for  Lee  had  r«n!veil  u[v)n  af^.iin  reinforcing  the  Valley  command, 
and  upon  their  arrival  Early  advanced  to  Mount  Craixford  and 
thence  to  Newnuirkct.  The  Fe<lcrals  retired  before  him,  but 
Mil  cavalry  was  soon  to  suffer  another  repulse,  for  RoKcr  and 
LeoMX  having  followed  up  Sheridan  doedy  00  the  Qth  of 
October  with  five  brigades,  the  F^erel  cavmliy  under  Toriieit 
tamed  upon  this  body  when  it  reached  Tom's  Brook  (Fisher's 
iitU)  and  routed  it.  Sheridan  burnt  the  bridges  behind  him 
as  he  retired  on  Winchc-.ter,  and  .ijjpiirently  trusted  that  Early 
would  trouble  him  no  more  and  then  he  wouM  rejoin  Grant  at 
Petersburg.  Bui  Early  determined  to  go  north  iigain,  though 
he  bad  to  rely  upon  Augusta  county,  s<r.iih  of  Harrisonburg, 
for  supplies,  for  Sheridan  had  ^.asted  Rockingham  am!  Shcnan- 
doth  oouMics  in  aocerdance  with  Grant'*  order.  The  Union 
comnanderin-chfer,  oontcmpbting  a  longer  struggle  between 
the  main  armies  than  he  had  at  first  reckoned  on,  had  deter- 
mined that  the  <kv,!station  of  the  Valley  should  i>e  thorough 
and  lasting  in  its  etTect. 

I  Sheridan  at  Winchester  was  now  fm  to  detach  troops  to  aid 
Grant,  or  remain  quiescent  covering  the  Ohio  railroad,  or  move 
east  of  Blue  Ridge.  He  had  resisted  the  demand  of  the  govem- 
nent,  which  Grant  had  endorsed,  that  Early  should  be  driven 
through  the  Blue  Ridge  baclt  on  Richinood.  Sheridan  pohUed 


to  nopen  the  Alexandria  reHroad  as  a  line  of  supply,  that  he 
must  detach  forces  to  hold  the  Valley  and  protect  the  railroads, 
ami  that  on  Hearing  Richmond  he  might  be  attacked  by  acolumn 
sent  out  by  Lee  to  aid  Early.  Vet  in  fact  Sheridan  carried  out 
the  government  programme  at  the  beginning  of  if^65,  atui 
therefore  we  may  asstunc  tliai  his  objections  in  October  were 
not  well-founded.  Then  he  was  expected  to  drive  Early  out 
of  the  VaUcy,  but  halted  at  Haic^onbiug  mi,  allbou^  in 
superior  fafce,  aftcrwaida  retired  to  Whichatcr,  and  hb  boast  of 
having  waited  the  VallQr  seemed  ill-timed,  since  Early  was  able 
to  follow  Urn  down  to  Suasbuig.  There  was  evidently  some 
factor  in  the  CUM  whidh  it  not  diKhned  by  Sheridan  in  hia 

Memoirs. 

Early  at  Kcwmarkct  on  the  gth  of  October  said  that  he  could 
depend  on  only  6000  musket*  if  he  detached  Kershaw,  and 
he  had  discovered  that  all  poiilions  in  the  \'alley 
could  be  turned,  that  the  open  eountiy  favoured  the 
shodt  tactics  of  the  Federal  cavaby,  -nd  ao  placed 
his  own  cavalry  at  a  disadvantage,  who,  he  declared,  could  not 
by  dismounted  action  withstand  attacks  by  superior  numbers 
with  the  anrie  blanche.  In  these  circumstances  it  uinild  appear 
th.1t  Early  showed  great  enter[)rise  in  following  Shcfiiian  down 
to  Slrasburg  on  the  ijth  of  October  "  to  tiiwart  his  purposes 
if  he  should  contemplate  moving  acroiis  the  Kidge  or  sending 
troops  to  Grant."  But  as  his  forward  position  at  Fisher's  Hill 
couid  not  he  long  maintained  for  want  of  forage,  he  icaolved 
to  attack  Sieridan,  and  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  October  he 
sent  three  divisions  under  Gordon  to  gain  the  enemy's  rear, 
while  Kershaw's  division  attacked  his  left  and  Wharton's  division 
and  the  artillery  engaged  hirn  in  front.  The  attack  «.is  timed 
to  commence  at  5  A  u.  on  ihc  iijlh  of  October,  when  Roiser's 
cavalry  was  to  engage  Sheridan's  cavalry  and  that  of  Lomax 
was  10  dose  the  Luray  Valley.  This  somewhat  complicated 
dispositiOttOfferCCi  was  entirely  successful,  and  Early  counted 
hia  gains  as  i$eo  prinneia  and  18  gun*  after  routing  the  Federal 
coipa  Vm.  and  XOC.  and  cauring  Wii^t'a  coipe  (VI.)  to  retire.' 
Vet  before  nightfall  Early's  force  was  turn  routed  and  he  lost 
3i  guns.  Early's  report  fs  that  of  a  disheartened  general. 
He  complains  that  his  troops  toijk  to  plundering,  that  his  regi- 
mental olTiccrs  were  incapiMe;  and  it  is  always  ihc  Federal 
cavalry  that  cause  panic  by  tli:<  atenirig  to  charge;  he  has  to 
confess  Ilut  wilh  a  whole  day  before  him  he  could  neither  com- 
plete his  victory  nor  take  up  a  position  for  defence,  nor  even 
retreat  in  good  order  with  the  spoils  of  buttle.  Sheridan  had, 
it  seems,  actually  put  Wright's  corps  in  nuuch  for  Petersburg 
when  news  of  Early's  advance  down  the  Valley  reached  him; 
then  he  recalled  Wright  and  on  the  14th  of  Octol>cr  was  holding 
a  defensive  line  along  the  north  bank  of  Cedar  Crci.k  west  of  the 
Valley  jiike  alwut  Midd!et<in.  Early  had  rccoitaoilicd  and 
withdrawn  as  far  as  Ei^li.  r's  Hill  near  Strasburg.  Sheridan 
at  this  juncture  was  calicd  to  Washington  to  consult  Hallcck, 
the  "  ddcf  of  staff,"  on  the  tCth  of  October  in  reference  to  his 
future  luovements:  fior  Halleck  daimed  to  control  Sheridan  and 
often  modified  Gnmi^  instnictioas  to  Us  snboedhiato.  Bdofo 
Sheridan  ooidd  re^n  his  army  on  the  19th  of  October  Early 
had  attacked  and  routed  it,  but  Sheridan  met  the  fugitives  and 
rallied  them  with  the  cry:  "  We  must  face  the  other  way." 
He  founil  Getty's  division  and  the  cavalry  acting  a*  rear-guard, 
and  resolved  to  attack  as  soon  as  his  troops  could  be  reorganized. 
Sheridan  was,  however,  disturbed  by  reports  of  Longst reel's 
coming  by  the  Front  Royal  road  to  cut  him  off  at  Winchester, 
and  hesitated  for  some  hours;  but  at  4  p.m.  he  attacked  and 
drove  back  Uie  Cqofedontes  and  so  leeoveied  all  the  gnond 
lost  in  the  —""^tt  and  ncqitund  his  abandoned  gnu  and 
baggage. 

After  the  oattleof  Cetlar  Creek,  F.arly  again  retreated  south  to 
Newmarket  and  Sheridan  was  in  no  cowiiiion  to  imrsue.  The 
Fetlcral  government  had  agreed  to  Sheridan's  propo-.il  to  fortify 
a  defensive  line  at  Kcrnstown  and  hold  it  with  a  detachment 
while  Sheridun  rejoined  Grant  with  the  msblbody.  On  the  tith 
of  November,  Eariy  smun  advanced  to  feeonnoitie  ^  Cedar 
Ci«k.hiit  WMdriioBMitoNewiBafkeL  At  the  b^fbudng 
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of  Dcocfltber  the  weuhtt  threatcMd  to  Interfeic  with  BMVcaicnt , 
■nd  both  tides  begin  to  tend  bwktroopt  to  Fetcnbutg.  During 
the  winter  there  were  only  cavalry  raids  and  guerrilla  warfare, 
and  In  February  1865  ihc  infantry  remaining  on  each  side  was 

liii  ilun  a  suong  division.  Sheridan  sci/.cd  the  opportunity  to 
advance  with  10.000  cavalry.  Early  delayed  this  advance  with 
his  cavalry,  while  he  evacuated  Staunton;  he  called  up  a 
brigade  to  defend  Lynchburg  and  proceeded  to  Waynesboro 
to  await  developments.  Sheridan  feared  to  advance  on  Lynch- 
burg leaving  Early  oa  hit  flank  and  decided  to  atlacli  JSariy  at 
Waynesboro;  and  on  the  snd  of  March  the  Federal  oommandcr 
was  rewarded  by  decisive  victory,  capturing  1600  Confederates 
and  their  baggage  and  artillery.  Early  himself  escaped  and 
Rosscr's  cavalry  dispersed  lo  their  homes  in  the  Valley,  but  wiih 
Early's  third  defeat  all  organized  resistance  in  the  Shenandoah 
Vall^  came  to  an  end.  Siieridan  moved  over  Blue  Ridge  to 
Chadottesville  and  began  his  work  of  destruction  south  and 
cast.  Lynchburg  was  too  strongly  held  to  be  captured,  but  from 
Anthecat  Court  House  tJie  railway  to  Chaiioticaville  and  the 
canal  to  Rkfanond  were  destfoyed,  and  thus  Lee^  amy  was 
deprived  of  these  arteries  of  supply.  On  the  loth  of  March  at 
Columbia,  on  the  James  river  south  of  Charlottesville,  Sheridan 
sent  couriers  to  advise  Grant  of  his  success,  and  on  the  icjth  of 
March  he  rejoined  the  main  array  in  Eastern  Virginia,  receiving 
Grant's  warm  commendation  fwbiving  "voluntarily  deprived 
himself  of  independence."  (G.  W.  R.) 

SHENOl,  a  town  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  in  the  mudiria 
(province)  of  Berber,  on  the  right  bonk  of  the  Nik  in  i£*  1'  N., 
33*  59'  E.,  and  104  m.  N.N.W.  of  Khartum  by  fafl.  Shcndi 
possesses  small  manufactories  of  leather,  iron  and  cotton;  C9E> 
tensive  railway  workshops  and  a  govemnicnt  experimental  farm. 
It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Egyptian  arn-.y 
Stationed  in  the  Sudan.  Shcndi  lies  within  the  "  lUand  of 
Meroii"  and  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity.  Thirty  miles  north 
are  the  pyramids  of  MeroS.  On  the  opposite  (west)  bank  of 
the  Nile  b  the  village  of  Melcmma,  whence  there  is  a  caravan 
imite  ncnMS  the  fiiyuda  DcMrt  to  the  Meiawi  (Meiowc)  by  Jcbel 
Barkal;  this  was  the  looto  followed  by  the  desert  eolumn 
under  Sir  Ifcrbcrt  Stewart  in  1884  in  the  Gordon  relief  expedition. 
In  1772  James  Bruce  stayed  some  time  at  Shcndi— then  governed 
by  a  woman — on  his  way  to  Kfivpt  after  visiting  the  source  of 
the  Blue  Nile.  When  the  ICgyplian.s  invaded  the  Sudan  in  iSjo 
Shcndi,  then  a  place  of  considerable  size,  submitted  to  Ismail 
Pasha,  son  of  Mehemct  .\li,  the  pasha  of  Egypt.  In  1S23,  how- 
ever, Ismail  and  his  chief  followers  were  treacherously  burnt  to 
death  at  Shcndi  by  order  of  the  wuk  (ruler)  of  the  town,  in  revenge 
forthecruddesnaunittedbytheEgyptkni.  Later  in  the  same 
year  an  Egyptian  army  from  Rordofan  razed  the  town  to  the 
ground,  most  of  the  Inhabitants  being  massacred.  From  that 
pirioi!  until  the  establishment  of  Anglo -E^'yii-ian  rule  in 
Shcndi  was  but  a  pi>or  vilLige.  Its  subsequent  growth  has  been 
comparatively  rapid.  Tlx  rc  ts  a  <  <  nsiijrralilc  aieaof  fotile land 
on  either  side  of  the  Nile  in  the  neighbourhood. 

SHfiNO-KlNQ,  SSSX-KINC,  or  Liao-tunc,  a  province  of 
the  Chinese  cmpife»  la  loitthem  Manchuria.  It  occupies  an 
ana  of  50,000  sq.  n.  and  cantaiBS  a  popidatfoa  of  4,000,000. 
Its  capital  is  Mukden,  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  known,  Sh£ng-king, 
"the  Flourishing  Capital."  The  province  includes  the  Liao- 
tung  peninsula,  the  most  southern  pait  of  whkb,  Ittdading 
Port  Arthur,  is  leased  to  Japan. 

ShCne-kine  brgdy  mounuioooa.  AfinediawnfmmKIng-cllOW 
Pu  (41M2'  N.,  131*  10*  E.)  N.E.  to  Mukden,  and  then  aouth  by  west 
through  Ltaoi-vang  and  nai<h?ni;  to  Kai-ping  and  the  !<ca.  would 
define  the  level  country.  A  large  portion  of  the  pWiin,  iK-ing  an 
alluvial  deposit,  i*  extremely  fertile,  but  in  the  nci^;hbourh^xKl  of  the 
Ma  the  saline  exudation  common  in  the  nnrth  of  China  renders  futile 
all  attempts  at  cultivation.  North  and  cast  of  this  district  run 
numerous  mounlain  rant;o»,  for  the  most  part  in  a  north-and-joulh 
■direction.  The  eliinaie  of  Shi  nK-king  i*  marked  by  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold.  In  Mimmcr  the  icm|>erature  varies  from  70*1090*  F.,  and 
in  «-inter  from  50*  a(x>vc  to  10*  below  aera.  The  mountain  scenery 
is  extremely  picturcvjur.  and  the  trees  and  shfubs  are  such  as  arc 
common  in  EnKland,  th«  mountain  ash  being  the  only  common 
EngUsb  tree  which  is  there  oonnpicuous  by  its  ahsenee.  The  most 
^nporiaatii««naictheLiao.hoandtheyala.  The  tanner  tahas  ha 


riie  in  Afongotta,  and  after  running  an  easterly  cnursc  for  aboat 

400  m.,  turns  SAV..  and  ciiipiit-.  into  the  GuK  of  Liao-JunK.  >n  the 
neighlKiurhood  of  VinR-t-.?c,  up  to  which  iciwn,  70  tn.  fn  .11  it.v  tjr. 
the  river  is  navi^.il'lc  Inr  l.ir^^c  junk,.    The  viv-,  im  1'-,  jjb. 

tains  to  the  south  ul  the  plain,  and  emplic:>  into  the  Vcilu*  :x;a.  ' 

The  chief  cities,  Mukden,  Liao-yang,  Niu<hwang.  Port 
Arthur  and  Tairen  ( Dalny)  are  separately  noticed.  Niu<hwaag 
is  the  chief  port  of  the  province.  Shtog-king  b  well  f^Tp^ 
with  railways,  Mukden  being  in  direct  nilway  mnnraina  with 
Peking,  Nhi'^diwang,  Fatt  Arthur  and  Tdren  as  well  as  wkh  the 
Korean  railways,  and  with  Europe  and  Nladivostock  bgr  the 
trans-Siberian  line.  The  Mukdcn-Pcking  railway  follows  the 
route  of  the  imperial  highway  from  Peking,  which  passes  ihruu^h 
the  Great  WaD  at  Shan-kai-kwan  and  along  the  shores  of  ilic 
Gulf  of  Chih-li,  and  after  leaving  Mukden  divides  into  three 
branches — one  going  eastward  lo  Korea,  another  (oing  hf 
Kirin  and  A-shc-ho  to  San-siog,  while  a  third  divetgea  N.  ^ 
W.  to  Fakumea,  thence  Unrou^  Mongolia  to  Pie<4L»«a,  aad 
then  to  "ni-tai-hu-,  Meigen,  aad  the  Anur.  Another  road  feadk 
east  from  Niu-chwang  to  Fung-hwang-chung,  now  a  station  on 
the  Mukden-Korea  railway.  The  chief  agricultural  products  art 
wheat,  barley,  millet,  oats,  maize,  cotton,  indigo  and  tobacca 
(?ual,  iron  and  gold  arc  also  found  in  considerable  quanlilics 
in  varioui  localities.  (See also  Ma.\ciii.  ria  and  C111S.V,) 

SUEN-SI,  a  northern  province  of  China,  bounded  N.  by  the 
Great  Wall,  W.  by  the  province  of  Kan  suh,  S.  by  the  province 
of  Sae<h'uen,  and  £.  by  Shan-si,  from  which  it  is  separated  fay 
the  Hwaaf-bo.  Area  about  7S,ooo  sq.  m.;  pop.  about  S,joo,ooa 
Si-gan  Fu  or  Sian  Fu,  is  the  provincial  capital ;  there  art  six 
other  prcfectural  cities.  Shen-sl  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
barrier  of  mounlain^,  conbi^iing  of  the  Fu-niu  Shan  and  the  Tsinj- 
ling  Shan,  whiih  attain  ckv.iiions  of  over  11,000  ft.,  ar.ii  rta 
across  the  southern  portion  of  the  province  from  cast  to  west.  To 
the  north  of  the  mountains  lie  the  basins  of  the  Wci-ho  aad  of 
several  other  tributaries  to  the  llwang-ho.  Tba  name  'ihra  ri. 
"  west  of  the  pais*"  lefets  to  the  Tuagkwan  pass,  near  the 
conflnenee  of  tile  Wd  and  the  R«anf-lM>  The  v^Jiey  of  d« 
Wei,  situated  between  high  tabMand  (the  Ordos  plateau)  oa 
the  north  and  rugged  mountains  to  the  south,  forms  the  great 
channel  of  communication  between  Eastern  China  and  Central 
Asia.  Were  it  in  the  hands  uf  an  enemy  the  Chinese  colonies 
in  Central  Asia  would  be  completely  severed  from  the  mother 
country,  hence  the  eagerness  evinced  by  t  he  govcmmcitt  through- 
out all  history  to  retain  possession  of  the  region.  Id  this  distrkt 
are  the  sites  of  dtles  used  as  capitals  of  China  in  veaate  anticpH^. 
Si-gan  Fu,  founded  in  the  jid  ocntuty .ax:,  was  ontally  tlie  capital 
until  the  time  of  the  Kin  dynasty  (aj>.  1127),  and  it  was  chosen 
by  the  dowagi  r  empress  as  the  temporary  capital  during  the 
stress  of  the  Boxer  outbreak  (iqoo-iqoi).  It  is  noted  also  as 
containing  the  celebrated  Nestorian  tablet,  erected  a.d.  781,  00 
whiih  is  engraved  an  edict  according  tolerance  lo  the  Ncstoriia 
missionaries.  Modem  Christian. (Protestant)  mission  work  in  the 
dty  dales  from  1876.  The  walls  of  Si-gan  enclose  a  square 
qiaoe  of  6  m.  each  way,  and,  unlike  most  Chinese  cities^  iu 
fottUlcatiOBaaickepl  in  perfect  repair.  Daring  the  MahoonnedM 
rebellion  it  was  doseiy  invested  fortwo)rcan(i868-i87o)  by  the 
rebels,  who,  however,  failed  to  capture  It.  During  a  great  fajaac 
which  occurrrd  In  igos  ahoai  sjooyooo  pciioiia  ia  thepeofriacs 
died  o(  starvation. 

From  Si-gan  Fu  radiate  a  number  of  roads  goine  cast,  south  and 
west.  The  east  road  b'  the  great  Tung-kwan  road,  which  (orau  the 
principal  means  of  communication  between  Peking  and  the  *oftb> 

cistern  province*  of  the  empire,  and  5uc-ch'ucn,  Vun-nan  and  TBnL 
To  the  south,  one  road  croeacs  the  mountain-^  to  SKang  Chow,  aad 
on  to  the  Tan  river,  an  affluent  of  the  llan-ki.in^.  and  is  thu»  roo- 
necled  with  the  tr.nic  of  the  Vangtsrc-kian;;;  an-l  anuthcr  Ic-  S  to 
Ilan-chung  Fu  and  b/c-ch'ucn.  Leaving  the  we%t  gaie  of  the  oty 
Iwi)  roads  lead  lo  LAin-thow  Fu,  from  which  town  begins  ihc  i,;mt 
high  ritad  into  Central  Asia  by  way  of  Lian<how  I'u,  Kan<ba« 
Fu  and  Su<how  lo  Hami,  where  it  forks  into  two  branches  which 
follow  rc^ncctivcly  the  northern  and  southern  foot  of  the  Tian-^aa 
range,  and  are  known  a«  the  Tian-»han  pei  Iu  and  the  Tian-shan  lua 
lu.  It  was  along  these  roads  that  the  fame  of  China  fir>i  reached 
EurofK.anditwaaby  theTian-ahannanluthatMaroo  Pgtocaicnd 
Ihacavinw  To  delead  this  Kae  of  caramaicathn  the  dm  WM 
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was  extended  beyond  Su-diow.  and  the  Kia-yunte,  "the  door  of  the 
empire."  was  built.  During  the  reign  of  Hia-wuTi  of  the  Han  dynasty, 
Chtnc&c  colonics  and  high  road»  linc<l  with  fortified  cities  were 
e»tabli>hci|  .ilonf^  this  route,  and  ihouRh  at  times  ihc  government 
have  lo-,(  pciv>.>,%)on  of  the  line  l<-y'>ru!  the  Great  VV.1II.  it  has  always 
succrcticd  in  rc-c>i.il)li-.hin(;  1I^  M;|>ri  iii.icy  over  it.  Occupying  a 
position,  then,  at  the  confluence  of  the  roads  which  connect  north- 
eastern China  with  its  western  and  aouth-western  poftions,  Si-gan 
Fu  is  a  city  of  great  commercial  importance.  It  has  few  manufac- 
lufcs,  but  does  an  extensive  trade  priad pally  in  the  imporution  of 
ailk  from  Cheh-kiang  and  Szc-ch'ucn,  tea  Crom  Hu-peh  and  Hu-nan. 
and  sugar  from  Sie<h'uen,  and  in  theexpartatkvn  oi  these  and  other 
anirles  (such  as  skins  and  furs)  to  Kan^tih,  Riiaaia  and  Central  Asia. 

Shcn-si  is  purely  an  agricultural  province.  Its  principal  products 
arc  collon,  wheat  and  opium — the  anli-opium  decrees  of  I906  had 
little  effect  on  the_  province  up  to  1910— and  these  it  cxch.Tnxes 
with  the  neighbouring  provinces  for  coal,  iron,  salt,  &c.  Kao-li.in^;, 
pulse,  millet,  maize,  groundnut,  barley,  beans,  pease,  lucerne,  and 
rape  seed  arc  alio  grown.  The  Wei  basin  being  a  lorn  icnoa  is  unlit 
for  rice,  but  for  the  same  reason  it  produces  fine  crapa  of  the  kinds 
mentioned  at  a  minimum  expctuiiture  of  labour.  The  Shcn>si 
opium  is  much  valued  by  smokers  and  ranked  next  to  the  Shan-si 
drug,  which  was  second  only  10  that  produre<l  in  Kan-suh.  Coal 
abounds  in  the  northern  par!  ut  the  [irovincc,  but  owing  to  difTiruIty 
of  transit  it  is  not  worlccti  to  .mv  ^u:,it  cxttni.  I  hc  winters  arc  cold, 
but  ihort ,  .Tnd  though  (ruil  t  n  r-.  nl lound  .ind  .ire  mci'it  prijiiui  ti  \  e,  no 
evergreen  trees  or  shrubs  arc  to  be  met  with  within  the  province. 
Slwo  ai  iatpecialty  aolcd  for  the  varnish  tree.  Wolvca  are  numerous 
in  the  mountains:  the  heron,  ibis,  wild  goose  mad  snipe  in  the 
valley  of  the  Wei. 


See  M.  Broomhall,  The  Ckinese  Empht  (London,  IQ07),  pp.  198- 
2o8:  L.  Richard,  Cemprtkentivt  Ctofra^y  «/  ChituH  ampin 
(Shanghai,  1908),  pp.  39-46,  and  tlie  autBorities  there  died 


•Hnmaill,  VIUIAH  (1714-1763).  EoflUi  poet,  no  «f 
Thomas  Sbemtone  and  Anne,  daughter  of  WiBbun  Penn  of 

Harborough  Hall,  HiiRlcy,  was  born  at  the  Lcasowcs,  a  properly 
in  the  parish  of  Haksowtn,  now  in  Worcestershire,  but  then 
included  in  ih<  county  of  Shropsliirc.  At  school  he  began  a  life- 
long friendship  with  Richard  Jago,  and  at  Pcinbrokc  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  matriculated  in  173J,  he  made  another  firm 
friend  in  Richard  Graves,  tbe  author  of  Tkt  SpbiUiat 
Be  look  no  degree,  but»  iriiOe  mQI  at  QxiiDid,  he  ptifalbhcd 
iar  jMfvate  drculation  Poems  on  varioia  tutrioitt,  vriiien 
for  aeMtrtaimment  of  tke  author  (1737).  This  edition,  containing 
the  fifit  draft  of  "  The  Schoolmistress,"  Shcnstone  tried  hard 
to  suppnw,  but  in  1 74 J  he  publiNhcd  anonymously  a  revised 
furin  of  The  Sclwolmis!rc%z,  a  Form  in  imiliilion  of  Sptnstr. . .  . 
The  original  was  Sarah  Lloyd,  teacher  of  the  village  school 
where  Shenstonc  received  his  first  education.  Isaac  D 'Israeli 
pointed  out  that  it  ahoiild  not  be  chtascd,  as  it  was  by  Robert 
ikdilcy.  ata  moral  poem,  bat  that  ft  mslntciided  aaalntrtcsque, 
lo  which  Shcnstone  appended  in  the  first  instance  a  "  ludicrous 
hdex."  In  1741  he  published  The  Judgment  of  Hercules.  lie 
inherited  the  Le.Ti<n^c"s  eslnir,  and  retired  there  in  I7.js  lo 
undertake  what  proved  the  chief  work  of  his  life,  ihc  beautifying 
of  his  property.  He  embarked  on  elaborate  schemes  of  landscape 
gardening  which  gave  the  Leasowes  a  wide  celebrity,  but  sadly 
impoverished  the  owner.  Shcnstone  was  not  a  contented  recluse. 
He  desired  constant  adaiiiatioo  of  hia  fludeni^  and  he  never 
ecaaed  to  lament  hklack  of  fame  a*  a  poet. 

Shcnstonc's  poems  of  r.ilurc  were  written  In  prabe Of  bUT most 
artifitial  aspects,  but  Ihc  emotions  they  express  were  obvlotisly 
genuine.  His  Schoolmistress  was  admired  by  Goldsmith,  with 
whom  Shcnstone  had  much  in  common,  and  his  "  Elegies" 
written  at  various  times  and  to  some  extent  biographical  in 
character  won  the  praise  of  Robert  fiums  who.  in  the  preface 
lo  Poems,  €UiJiy  tn  the  Stoitisk  DkUtt  (17S6).  called  Mm  "  that 
edcbratcd  poet  whose  divine  elegies  do  honour  to  our  langnage. 
our  nation  and  our  spedes."  The  best  example  of  purely 
technical  skill  in  his  works  is  perhaps  his  success  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  anapaestic  trimeter  in  his  "Pastoral  Hallad  in  Four 
Parts  "  (written  in  1743),  but  first  printed  in  Dudslcy's  CoUcdion 
of  Poems  (vol.  iv.,  1755).  Shcnstone  died  unmarried  on  the  iith 
of  February  1763. 

His  works  were  Urst  published  by  his  frieitd  Robert  Dod«ley 
vols..  1754-1769).   The  second  volume  contains  Dodsley's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Leavjwes,    The  bsl.  consisting  of  correspondence  with 
Craves.  J.ico  and  othem,  appcaird  after  Dod«ley*s  death.    Other  [ 
hucn  o<  ^benMonc's  aae  included  ia  SdeU  JMUn  (ad.  Thomas  HiU  i 


1778).  The  letters  of  Lady  Luxborough  (nl*  Henrietta  St  John)  to 
Shenstone  were  printed  by  T.  Dodsley  in  1775;  much  aoditioaal 

correspondence  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum — tetters  to  Lady 
LiixiKirough  (Add.  MS.  38958),  Dodsley 's  letters  to  Shenstone  (Add. 
MS.  2S959),  and  corrc-.;Kjndtncc  Ix-twccn  Shcnstone  and  Bishop 
Percy  from  1757  to  — Libl  l>c-iii<  ol  C'.i'cci.il  iiilori->t.  To 
Shcnstone  was  due  (hr  oriRin.il  suKKesli'iti  ot  IVrcy's  Kilujufi,  a 
service  which  wouM  .ilonc  entitle  him  to  a  place  aniorig  1  he  pm  nrxirs 
of  (he  romantic  niuvcmcnt  in  English  literature.  Sec-  also  Richard 
Craves.  RetolUetions  of  some  patHaitan  sn  Ike  Life  of  ilie  Late  WiUiam 
Shenstone  (1788):  II.  Sydney  Gfaadnwh,  TV  Family  ofShe*sloiio 
the  Poet  (1890):  Lennox  Morison,  "Shenstone,"  in  the  Centleman'i 
tiagoMine  (vol.  389.  1900.  pp.  106-305);  A.  Chalmers,  Eni^lnh  Poets 
(1810,  vol.  xiii.),  with  "Life'  bv  !Niiniul  Johnson;  hi.s  Poetical 
U'orkx  (1  ..linlnirgh.  1854).  with  "  LUc  "  tiy  < ..  Gilfillan;T.  D'Isracli, 
"  The  Domi.'  Ill  Life  of  a  I'oct — Shcnstone  \  indicated."  in  ClirtMliKi 
of  Litfralurf  .  an<i  "  Iturni  and  Shenstone,"  in  Artfe M  Mtt  (ISm), 
by  "  Hugh  llaliburton  "  (I.  L.  RolxTtson). 

SUEPPARD,  JOHN  [Jack]  (1701-1724),  English  criminal, 
was  born  at  Stepney,  near  London,  in  December  1703.  His 
father,  who,  like  his  grandfather  and  great-grandfather,  was 
a  carpenter,  died  the  following  year,  and  Jack  Sbcppard  waa 
brought  up  fa  the  Bisbopegate  woifcbause.  One  of  his  fathei^ 
old  cmployen  eppraiilced  him  to  the  family  trade,  but  young 
Shcppard  fdl  failo  bad  company  at  a  neighbouring  Drury  Lane 
tavern.  Here  he  mcl  Elizabeth  Lyon,  known  as  "  Edgeworth 
Bess,"  a  woman  of  loose  character  with  whon\  he  lived,  and  to 
gratify  whose  tastes  he  commiUed  many  of  his  crimes.  At  Ihc 
end  of  1733  he  was  arrested  as  a  runaway  apprentice,  and  ihencc- 
foiwafd,  he  sa>'s,  "  I  fell  to  robbing  alfloost  every  one  that  stood 
In  ny  way,"  Joseph  Blake^  known  as  "  Bhieakin,"  being  n 
frequent  confederate,  lo  the  fsUL  4at  noBlbs  of  1714  he  twice 
escaped  fiom  gaol,  and  towards  the  end  of  that  period  he  was 
responsible  for  an  almost  daily  robbery  in  or  near  London. 
Eventually,  however,  his  independent  attitude  provoked  the 
billcr  enmity  of  Jonathan  Wild,  who  procured  his  capture  at 
the  end  of  July.  Shcppard  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  and 
condemned  to  death,  but,  largely  thanks  to  "  Edgcworth  Bess," 
he  managed  to  escape  from  the  condemned  cd,  and  waa  soon 
back  in  his  old  haonta.  In  September  he  was  Kancsted  and 
imprisoned  fn  the  strangest  part  of  Newgate,  befaif  actually 
chained  to  the  floor  of  his  cell,  but  by  a  comUnatioa  of  strength 
and  skill  he  escaped  through  the  chimney  to  the  roof  of  the  prison, 
whence  he  lowered  him.^clf  into  the  .Kljoining  house.  After  a 
few  days'  concealment  he  was  rash  enough  to  rrapfx-ar  in  the 
Drury  Lane  quarter.  He  was  captured,  hopelessly  drunk,  in 
a  Clare  Market  tavern  and  reimprisoncd,  his  cell  being  now 
watched  night  and  day.  On  the  i6th  of  November  1714  he 
was  hanged  at  Tybum.  He  was  then  not  quite  twenty-twoi. 

Shcppard  has  been  made  the  unworthy  huo  ct  much  romance, 
of  which  Harri.'ion  Ainsworth's  novel.  Jack  Shepfiard  (1839),  is 
the  most  notable  instance.  In  truth  he  was  merely  a  vulgar 
scoundrel,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  rob  his  only  rc.il  friend. 

Sec /I  Sarratttr  of  oil  Ihr  Robberies.  Escapes,  &c..  of  John  Shfpp-.rd, 
attributed  to  Ll.iiiiil  Dcfin-  (Ijxidon,  17^4);  Xru'tale  C.:!i'iJar, 
ed.  Knapp  and  li.iUlwin;  Griffiths,  Ckronutes  of  Newgale;  linlisk 
JoumeU  (August.  October  1724} :  WeMfJmnt^  (August,  Saptembar, 
November  1 734) ;  CeUbratei  fnatt. 

SHEPPEY,  an  island  olT  the  Kentish  coast  of  England,  included 
in  the  north-eastern  parliamentary  division  of  Kent.  It  is  the 
laigest  of  the  several  low  islands  which  arc  separated  from  the 
maMaad  by  the  nunifying  creeks  about  the  mouth  of  the  rim 
Medway.  The  strait  iaMstbig  Shcppcy  is  called  the  Swale; 
it  a  about  3  m.  hfoad  at  its  eastern  end,  but  narrows  to  some 
300  yds.  at  the  west,  where  it  is  crossed  on  a  bridge  by  a  branch  of 
the  South  Easicrn  i  Chatham  railway,  and  by  a  niad.  There  was 
formerly  a  ferry  here,  as  there  are  at  two  other  jKiints.  Shcppey 
is  low-lying,  with  one  small  elevation  sliRhity  exceeding  200  ft. 
near  the  north  coast,  which  presents  slight  chfls  towards  the 
shallow  sea.  These  are  frequently  encroached  upon  by  the  sea, 
while  the  fiat  shove  00  the  aooth  is  protected  by  embankments. 
Shcppcy  is  10}  m.  In  extreme  length  fram  E.  to  W.,  while  the 
greatest  breadth  is  about  5  m.  On  the  South,  narrow  branches 
of  the  Swale,  formerly  wider,  divide  the  isles  of  Harty  and  Elmley 
from  the  main  island,  of  which,  howc\Tr,  they  now  practically 
form  part.  Sheppcy  is  for  the  most  part  treeless  but  very  fertile. 
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bearing  much  grain  and  fruit;  its  name,  meaning  tbc  "  iiknd 
<4  sheep,"  is  still  appropriate,  as  great  flocks  are  bred.  On  the 
wat  «ra  Ui«  pon  of  Gh><Mobonwgli  and  the  naval  statioa  of  Sl^ 
mas.  ¥nn  liera  (w  Sbqipcy  li||bt  nulway  runs  east  through 
the  island,  flcfving  Miuter  and  L^sdown,  which  are  in  some 
favour  as  seaside  resorts.  The  London  clay,  of  which  the  island 
ij composed, af»<iuni!  ■  I  f  i' 

SHEPSTOHE.  SIR  THEOPHILUS  u -.17-1803).  Brilish  Soulh 
Afm  an  st.iU-^m.in,  was  born  at  Wesibury  ne.ir  Bristol,  England, 
on  tbc  8th  of  January  1817.  When  he  was  three  yc&r%  old  his 
father,  the  Rcir.  WBftun  Shepstone,  emigrated  to  Cape  Colony. 
Youdf  SiqiMaiie  mt  educated  ct  Uw  iuuiv«  roiisioo  suiions 
at  whkb  hb  faither  noriced.  and  the  hd  acquired  great  pro> 
ficicncy  in  the  Kaflir  languages,  a  circumslaaoe  which  determined 
his  career.  In  the  Kaflir  War  of  i8js  be  senred  as  headquarters 
inUrprctcr  oti  the  statl  of  the  governor,  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban, 
and  at  ihc  end  of  tbe  campaign  rctiiained  un  the  frontier  as  clerk 
to  ihi- .iKeiit  for  the  native  tribes.  In  iSjS  he  wasonc  of  the  i>;irty 
•cat  from  Cape  Colony  to  occupy  Port  Natal  on  behalf  of  Great 
Britain.  This  force  was  ncaUcd  in  1830,  when  Shepstone  was 
ippointed  Bcjtiih  roidcnt  amoog  the  Fiogo  and  other  tiibca  in 
Kafnria.  Hen  be  mnaincd  vatO  tbe  ddiaite  cttoUiduBcnt 
of  British  rule  in  Natal  and  its  organization  as  an  administrative 
entity,  when  Shepstone  was  made  (1845)  agent  for  the  native 
tribes.  In  184s  he  bcvame  captain-gentra.!  of  the  native  levies; 
in  1855  judirtal  .is'^essor  in  native  c.hjm^;  and,  In  i80,  on  the 
remodelling  of  the  Natal  government,  sccretarj'  for  native  afT.^i^l 
and  a  utember  of  the  executive  and  legislative  councils.  This 
positian  he  held  until  1877.  Thus  for  over  thirty  years  he  was 
the  dilcctor  ol  native  policy  in  NataL  A  man  of  Strang  will  and 
pronounoed  views  he  gatmd  a  gnat  inihienoe  over  the  natives, 
by  whom  he  was  called  "  father,"  and,  in  acknowledgment  of 
his  hunting  exploits,  "  Somsteu."  The  main  line  of  his  policy 
was  to  maiiilain  tribal  customs  as  far  as  consistent  with  principles 
of  humAjiity,  and  not  to  attempt  I"  force  civili/.iiion.  The  result 
of  his  policy  is  still  traceable  in  the  condition  and  status  of  the 
Nnta!  nntivcs.  While  he  remained  in  charge  there  was  but  one 
serious  revolt  of  the  nailvca— that  cf  f  Jii(piHI<alfte  in  1873— 
against  wliite  oontraL 

Sbcpstone'lt  iniiueafle  nith  the  Znhia  iias  madeuiaof  by  tbe 
Natal  government;  in  1861  he  visited  Zulutahd  and  obtained 
Itqtu  I\inda  a  pulilic  rccoRniiion  of  Cetywayo  as  his  successor. 
Twelve  years  later  Shepstone  attended  the  proclamation  of 
Cctyw.iyu  M  king,  ibc  Zulu  chief  promising  Shepstone  to  live 
at  peace  with  his  neighbours.  In  1874  and  again  in  1876  Shep- 
stone was  in  London  on  South  African  affairs,  and  to  Ills  abtcoce 
from  Natal  Cctywayo's  failure  to  keep  his  pioaifaes  li,  in  part, 
attributed.  Wlien  in  London  in  1876  SbcpMoiM  vaa  cntiwstcd 
by  tbe  4ih  cait  of  Carnarvon,  (ben  aecretaiy  of  alaie  for  tlie 
colonics,  w  ith  .1  .specl  il  tofnmi.ssion  to  confer  with  the  Transvaal 
C3tcciiti\e  on  the  question  of  the  ft-<ler.Ujon  of  the  Soulh  African 
staler,  arid  given  iM)\vcr,  shoulii  lie  deem  it  necess.iry.  to  annex 
the  touiiiry,  subjcit  to  the  confumaiion  of  lliv  Biiiiih  govtrn- 
tncnt.  Shcjwtone  went  to  Pretoria  in  January  1877,  and  on  the 
I2th  of  April  issued  a  proclamation  announcing  the  establish- 
ment of  British  authority  over  Ibe  Transvaal  Sbcpstonc's 
force  consisted  of  t«fcnty-fiv«  aawled  poiiocnien  onfy,  but  no 
overt  opposition  was  atade  to  the  annexation;  tbe  republic 
at  the  lime  was  in  a  condition  bordcrinc  on  an.irchy.  "  Nothing 
but  anncJialion,"  wrote  Sir  Thcophilus  to  the  Coloni.J  Ottice, 
"will  or  i.iii  save  the  st;>.ie,  and  nothing  el^<•  can  s.tvc  South 
Africa  from  the  clire&l  cu.isequencrt.  All  the  thinking  and 
intciligcnt  people  know  this,  and  will  be  thankful tO be ddivered 
from  the  thraldom  of  petty  faclioosby  which tItqraiVMipetnaily 
kcpi  in  a  state  of  eidleinent  and  «nmt  Iwcaiase  Uie  govmi> 
mcnt  and  cvcrythfntconnectcd  v'-\h  i-  k  a  thorough  sham" 
(Martincau 's  ii/i- 0/ Sw- Bar/feFrm  ,  til  i  Shcpstone's action 
has  been  condemned  as  premature.  He  hail,  however,  reason 
to  believe  that  if  Great  Britain  remained  inactive.  Germany 
would  be  induced  to  undertake  the  protection  of  the  Transvaal.* 

*Ffei*  to  J.  M.  Madcan,  32nd  of  ApiA  iMl  {JJJe  ti  Sir  Bvik 
/Wtr.voLi.p.  183>. 


Moreover,  Imd  the  policy  of  sclf-govemmcnt  for  tbe  Boos 
which  he  outlined  in  his  annexation  proclamation  been  carried 
out,  tbe  revolt  of  1880-81  might  not  have  occwred.  The 
annexation  also,  probably,  taved  thelVmvaal  fmm  aa  attack 
Iqr  the  Zulus  under  Cetywayo.  Shqistone  senudncd  in  Pretoria 
as  adndnistrator  of  the  Transvaal  until  January  1879;  his  rule 
was  markol,  atcortling  to  .Sir  Bartle  Frcre,  who  described  him 
as  "  a  singular  l>pc  of  an  ,\fricander  Talleyrand,"  by  an 
"  apparent  absence  of  all  eflort  to  devise  or  5ul>stitute  a  better 
system "  than  that  which  had  characterised  the  previous 
regime.  Shepstone  had  been  summoned  home  to  advise  the 
Colonial  Oflice  on  South  African  aflairs  ud  lie  readied  Ki^wj 
in  May  1879;  on  his  return  to  Natal  be  retired  (1880)  fraa 
the  public  service.  In  18S3,  however,  he  was  commissioned  to 
replace  Cetywayo  as  Idng  in  Zululand.  He  was  active  in  church 
itiaticrs  in  Natal,  .ind  a  friend  of  Bishop  Colenso.  He  opf"^ 
the  grant  of  silf-govemment  to  Natal.  He  died  at  I'letcr- 
nuritzburg  on  the  Jjrd  of  June  1805.  Shepstone  married  in 
185J  Maria,  daughter  ol  Charles  Palmer,  commi>iary  gcrml 
at  Cape  Town,  and  had  six  sons  and  three  daughters.  Or  e  <  ( 
his  sons  waft  ItiUed  at  Isandhlwanai  of  the  other  sons  U.  C. 
Shepstone  (b.  1840)  wa*  aecretaiy  for  native  affairs  in  Natal 
from  18S4  to  1893;  Thcophilus  was  adviser  to  the  Swaris 
(i887-i.s<)t);  and  A.  J.  Shepstone  (b.  18 s*)  served  in  various 
native  exfR-ditions,  as  assist  ant -conunissioner  in  Zululand.  m  ihc 
South  Afriian  War,  i.Sf;c;~i(;o2,  and  became  in  iQOo  secrtl.'.ry  i.jj 
native  affairs  (Natal)  and  secretary  of  the  Natal  native  U-jsi. 
A  younger  brother  of  Sir  Thcophilus,  John  Wesley  Shepstone 
(b.  1S27),  filled  between  1846  and  1896  various  ofiioea  in  NbtsI 
in  connexion  with  the  administration  ol  native  affaita, 

IBBRW  HAUR,  «  market  town  m  the  eastcra  parite* 
mentaiy  division  of  Somersetshire,  England,  22  m.  S.W.  of  Bath, 
on  the  Somerset  fr  Dorset  and  the  Great  Western  railways. 
Top.  of  urban  district  (igoi).  The  old  town  emends  in  a 

narnnv  line  along  the  river  .Stieppey,  while  the  newer  town 
has  for  its  main  street  a  viaduct  across  the  river  valley.  Tbe 
church  of  St  IVler  and  St  Paul  is  especially  noteworthy.  Con- 
sisting of  a  chancel,  clcrestoricd  nave,  and  aisles,  it  is  Early 
English  and  Pcqicndicular  in  style,  and  contains  a  bcauUhd 
13th-century  oak  roof  of  asopaads,  eftcb  wiib  a  diflicfcfit  desigh; 
a  islh-cenlury  pulpit  of  carved  stone;  and  some  interestirtgoid 
monuments  of  the  Strode,  Mallet  and  Guumay  families.  The 
market  cross,  over  50  ft  high,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  S«.'mers:i, 
was  erected  by  Walter  and  Agiie^  BuLkJatid  in  1500.  Shcpiun 
{lossesses  a  grammar  sihool  of  the  i7lh  century,  and  a  science 
and  art  school.  1  he  once  flourishing  doth  and  woollen  trades 
have  declined,  but  there  are  large  breweiic-s,  roperies,  poitericv 
aiu),  in  tlie  ncigblwurhood,  naritle,  gianile,  asphalt  and  hmt 
woihl. 

Shepton,  before  the  conquest  called  Sepeton,  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  .ibbols  of  Glastonbury  for  four  hundred  years 
aii<l  then  pasM-<l  to  a  Norman,  Roger  de  t\>urtel!e.  Aflctwaiu, 
it  came  iiilu  ilic  pus^-^tun  ui  ihc  Norman  barons  Malel  or 
Mallet,  one  of  whom  was  fined  for  rebellion  in  the  reign  of  King 
John.  From  the  Maitels  it  went  to  the  Gounuys.  but  in  1336 
it  reverted  to  thecrown.  and  it  is  now  included  in  the  duchy  of 
CorawaO-  The  lown  received  the  grant  of  a  market  frc« 
Edward  IT.  HonmoutJi  and  the  Itbd  army  passed  throu|h 
Shepton  twice  in  16.S5,  sod  ttwlve  of  the  iclich  wcR  hsngsd 

here  l)y  Judge  Jeffreys.  . 

SHERANI,  or  .SiiikANi,  a  Palhan  tribe  on  the  Dcra  Ismail  K^im 
border  of  the  North-west  Frontier  Province  of  In<!ia  The 
Sherani  Agency  occupies  an  area  of  1500  sq.  m.  and  h^d  a 
populatkm  in  igoi  of  12471.  The  Shctanis  occupy  the  principal 
portiim  of  tbe  OMaalain  nMMni  aa  the  Takht'i'Sulinun  and  the 
ooontiy  thence  esalward  down  to  the  border  of  Dcra  IsmaS 
Khan  district.  They  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Goonl 
Pass,  and  l>eyond  lliat  by  the  M.ihsud  Wazin's,  on  the  «*'jth  by 
the  Ustaranas  and  Zmarais;  and  on  the  wi-st  by  the  flaripiK 
Kakars  and  Mandu  Khels.  Between  the  Sherani  countr>  ir.J 
the  British  border  Ik  aevcral  small  mountain  ridges,  across 
whidi  the  three  drief  pnaet  an.  the.Xweltai  «r  Sbeikh  Biidtf. 
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ihr  Tlrntiand  and  the  Chandwan.  Tlic  Slicranis  arc  Rcnnally 
of  middling  siature,  thin,  but  haniy  and  active  They  have 
botd  features,  high  cheek-1x)rm,  and  tbcir  general  appearance  is 
wild  and  manly.  Their  drt&s  consists  of  a  coarae  black  blaoket 
tied  round  the  waist,  and  attoihcr  thrown  over  the  ihoQlders. 
Tbcir  chief  «fxiffiatiatt  k  agrkukim,  but  thqr  euiy  on 
extensive  trade  fa  the  cutono  month*  in  Dera  Ismai!  Khan 
district.  Tfie  Shcrani  tribe  and  country  arc  (Uvidwl  into  two 
wcll-dcfmal  branches  called  Barglia  and  Largha.  or  the  High- 
lands and  the  Lowlands,  the  inhabitants  being  callt-d  rt-spcctivcly 
Barj^hawaJs  and  Larghawals.  The  Highlands  aru  on  the  side  of 
Zhob,  the  Lo\vlan<U  on  the  side  of  the  Dcrajat,  the  dividing 
line  being  gencnlly  the  watershed  and  higher  peaks  of  the 
Takht-i-SuKoiMi  tange  of  mountains.  The  physical  configura- 
tka  of  the  eoantiy  make*  the  scparaUon  to  complete  that  the 
two  tritMtt  dlvbiOM  act  bdepcndently  «t  c»ch  otlwr.  After  the 
Zbob  expedition  of  iSgo  the  question  of  boundaries  between 
the  Punjab  and  Baluchistan  came  up  for  settlement,  and  the 
government  lii-cidcxl  that  H.irgha  should  remain  with  Baluchistan 
and  Largha  with  the  Punjab.  The  Comal  river  from  Kundar- 
Domandi  to  Kajuri-Kach  is  the  boundary  between  Baluchistan 
and  Wa7:m'it,'tn,  as  well  as  between  the  lespeclive  jnovinccs. 
In  vjoi  ihiM:  frontier  dislricls  were tlUlfemd (lom  the  PlUl^b 
to  theNonh-wcst  Ftonlicr  Province. 

SBBRATON.  THOKAS  (c.  1751-1806),  neit  to  Chippendale 
the  most  famous  Englbh  furniture-designer  and  cabinet-maker, 
was  bom  in  humble  circumsUnces  at  Stockton-on-Tees.  His 
education  was  rudimentary,  but  he  picked  up  drawing  and 
geometry.  He  appears  to  have  been  apprenticiii  to  a  cabinet- 
maker, but  he  was  ever  a  strange  blend  of  mechanic,  inventor, 
artist,  mystic  and  religious  controvertiaUst.  Indeed,  it  is  as  a 
writer  on  theological  subjects  that  we  fint  hear  of  him.  Although 
his  puents  woe  chuich  people  ho  «m  a  Bapttot,  and  in  1783 
ho  ptthliahed  at  Stodttoo  A  Seriptunl  lUwtlraiit»  e/Jfte  DoOnne 
ef  Reieneration,  to  which  was  added  A  Lttter  on  the  Suljtd  of 
Baptism,  describing  himself  on  the  title  ixigc  as  a  "  mechanic, 
one  who  never  ha(i  the  advantage  »(  a  collegiate  or  academical 
education."  Of  his  career  as  a  maker  and  designer  of  furniture 
nothing  is  known  until  be  is  first  beard  of  in  London  in  1790, 
when  he  was  nearly  forty.  The  date  of  hi»  migration  is  uncertain, 
but  it  probably  took  place  while  he  was  still  a  young  man.  In 
London  be  did  work  which,  althoiish  it  has  Piade  him  illustrious 
to  poBtcrity,  never  raiMd  Um  above  an  almost  aofdid  poverty. 
Biographical  particulars  arc  exceedingly  scanty,  and  we  do  not 
know  to  what  extent,  if  at  all,  he  worked  with  his  own  hands, 
or  whether  he  confined  himself  to  evolving  new  de«.ign$,  or 
modifying  and  at'aptiag,  and  occisioiially  partly  copying, 
those  of  othtrs.  Such  evidence  as  there  is  points  to  artistic, 
rather  than  mcthanical  work,  after  he  began  to  write,  and  wc 
know  that  some  part  of  his  scanty  income  was  derived  from 
giving  drawing  IcMona.  Even  the  remarkable  aeries  of  volumes 
of  dofgns  for  hiniltiire  wUch  he  publiihed  during  the  lost 
tistecn  years  of  his  life,  and  upon  which  hii  fame  depends,  were 
not  a  commercial  success.  He  was  a  great  artistic  genius  who 
live<l  in  chronic  poverty.  The  only  trustworthy  information 
wc  possess  regarding  his  circumstances  is  found  in  the  Afrmoirs 
cf  Adam  Blcck.  who  when  he  first  arrived  in  London  lodged 
a  week  in  his  house,  only  two  years  before  Sheraton's  death, 
"Sheraton,"  he  sa)-^,  "  lived  in  a  poor  street  in  London,  his 
how  half  ihop^  half  d«rcllii||-boiiae^  and  binuelf  looked  like  a 
woni'oat  Melhodiat  mhibter,  with  thieadbare  hlach  ceat  I 
took  tea  with  them  one  afternoon.  There  was  a  cup  and  saucer 
for  the  host,  and  another  for  his  wife,  and  a  little  porringer  for 
their  daughter.  The  wife's  cup  and  saucer  were  given  to  mc, 
and  she  had  to  put  up  with  .inothw  little  ix>rringcr.  My  host 
seemed  a  good  man,  with  some  talent.  He  had  been  a  cabinet- 
maker, and  was  now  author,  publisher,  and  teacher  of  drawing, 
and,  I  believe,  occasfonal  preacher."  Black  shrewdly  put  his 
fiogicr  upon  the  auaea  of  Sheraton's  failure.  "  This  many-aided 
wonMQt  cocsrchipaedift  and  preacher  baa  IntefesttRg  character. 
...  He  b  a  man  of  talent  and,  I  believe,  of  genuine  piety.  He 
tuxdcrstands  the  cabinet  business— I  believe  was  bred  to  iu  He 


is  a  scholar,  writes  wdl,  and,  in  my  opinion,  draws  masterly— 
is  an  author,  bookseller,  stationer  and  teacher. . .  I  bclkfva 
his  abilities  and  resources  are  his  ruin  in  this  resjject— by-  at> 
tempiing^  to  do  evcrythmg  he  does  nothing."  There  is,  hqwew, 
little  indication  that  Sheraton  chafed  under  the  tyranny  of 
"thoac  twin  jaihita  «f  the  daring  heart,  low  birth  and  ifon 
fintane. "  "I  can  assure  the  reader,"  he  writes  in.  one  of  his 
boot-i,  "th  T  am  thus  employed  in  racking  my  inver.lion 
to  design  liiic  .11. J  pleasing  cabinet-work,  I  can  iw  well  content 
to  sit  upon  a  wootlen-bottom  chair,  providc-<]  I  can  but  have 
common  food  and  raiment  wherewith  to  pass  through  Ufe  in 
peace." 

His  first  book  on  furniture  was  published  in  1791  with  the 
title  of  The  Cobina-Maker  and  Ufhdsterer's  Drawit^  Btot, 
nwaaioacdfaipartshyT.Bensley.of  Boh  Conrt,  Fleet  Stxect; 
then  was  a  second  edition  tn  1793  and  a  tUrd  In  (8o«,  eadh  with 

improvements.  In  the  first  edition  it  was  stated  th.it  copies 
could  be  obtained  from  the  author  al4i  Davies  Street,  C.ro-vetior 
Square;  in  the  second,  that  he  was  living  at  106  \V.ir<l(i:r  Street; 
the  last  address  we  have  is  8  Broad  Street,  Golden  Square. 
There  was  also  an  "  Accompanimoit  **  and  an  "  Appendix." 
In  this  book,  which  contained  11 1  copper-i^te  engravia|B( 
Sheraton  gives  abundant  evidence  of  the  arrogance  and  conceit 
which  marred  all  his  publications.  He  dismisses  Giippendale's 
desigm  in  a  patronizing  way  as  "  now  wholly  antiquated  and 
laid  xslde,  though  [xisscs'^d  of  grrnt  merit  according  to  the 
limes  in  which  they  were  t-Xecutid  "  His  lark  of  praclicil 
common  sense  b  suggested  by  the  f.ict  th.ii  more  than  half  the 
book  b  taken  up  with  a  treatise  on  pcrsi^tive,  nec^llcss  then 
and  unreadable  now.  He  falls  foul  of  every  volume  on  furniture 
which  had  been  published  before  his  time,  and  b  abundantly 
satisfied  of  the  merit  of  hb  own  work.  The  designs  in  the  book 
are  exceedingly  varied  and  unequal,  ranging  from  ^eces  of  perfect 
proportion  and  the  most  pleasing  simplicity  to  efforts  ruined  by 
too  abundant  ornament.  Some  of  the  chair-backs  are  deli^-I.tful 
in  their  grace  and  delicacy,  but  in  them,  as  in  oth.er  of  liis  draw- 
ings, it  is  e.Tsy  to  trace  the  influence  of  Hepplewhite  and  Ad.im — 
it  has  even  been  suKl^ted  that  he  coliaburatcd  with  the  Adams. 
Sheraton,  indeed,  like  hb  predecessors,  made  extensive  use  not 
so  much  jKrhaps  of  the  works  of  other  men  as  of  the  artistic 
ideas  underlying  Ihem  which  were  more  or  less  common  to  the 
taste  of  the  time.  He  was  asmctimes  original,  aometimes 
adapflve  what  Akamndic  Dumas  ftn  called  a  "  oonquenr'* 
— sometimes  a  copyist.  His  "  conquest  "  of  Hcppio white  waa 
especially  unmerciful,  for  he  abused  as  wdl  as  pillaged  him.  But 
hb  slender  forms  and  sweeping;  mrves  were  his  own  ir'.[>iral ion, 
and  his  extensive  use  of  satinwi>.d  dilltfeniialeti  his,  furiuiure 
from  most  of  (hat  which  had  [irecedcd  it. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Sheraton's  books,  liVc  thn^cof 
the  other  gnat  cabinet.makcrs  of  iKe  second  hati  uf  t^hc  i8tb 
century,  wwe  intended  not  for  the  "  general  reader  "  but  for 
th*  practical  use  of  the  trade,  whidi,  no  doubt,  copied  their 
designs  extensively,  although  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he 
himself  obtained  orders  by  the  publication  of  hb  books  and 
employcil  other  cabiitet-nuikcrs  to  manufaituro  the  work.  It 
seems  certain,  however,  that  he  himself  nrver  pos=<:-^s(vi  an>  ifiing 
more  than  a  small  sliop.  Of  his  own  actual  maiuilacture  only 
one  piece  is  known  with  certainty— a  giass-frontcd  book-case, 
of  somewhat  frigid  charm,  stamped  "  T.S."  on  the  inside  of  one 
of  the  drawers.  It  the  agreeable  swan*necked  pediment 
so  doa^  aaaodated  with  hb  style.  7%r  Aramfug  B«$k,  of 
which  a  German  tranriation  appeared  at  Le^ielg  in  1794,  was 
followed  in  1807  and  i8oj  by  Tlu  Cabinrt  Dictienttry,  eentaimng 
r.n  Explanation  cf  ol!  Ilif  TtTt~<s  tisiJ  tn  ike  Cdhtv.it,  Ch^ir  end 
Upkoiittfy  branches,  c.?'i/>:!Mi»ij  a  disp'..iy  of  uuju!  arliiln  of 
furnilure,  illustrated  with  ci,';hty-eight  coppcrrilatc  engr.ix  lI;^;s. 
The  text  b  in  alphabetical  form,  and,  in  addition  to  a  supplement 
with  articles  on  drawing  and  painting,  the  book  contained  a  list 
of  "  most  of  the  mastcr-cabinet-makeis»  upbolsteten,  and  chair 
makers,"  252  in  intmber,  then  living  in  and  around  London. 
Sheraton  told  his  readers  lh:it  he  had  hitherto  rlerived  no  profit 
from  his  publications  ou  account  of  the  cost  of  produuug  tbeni. 
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SoBie  «f  the  deaSgM  la  tUt  ««liiiiie  aliow  the  earlier  ■Utc*  of 

the  tendency  to  the  tortured  and  the  bizarre  which  disfigured 

So  muth  of  Sheraton's  l.itcr  wort.  This  (lit)jst:(l  tislc  reached 
its  culmination  in  The  Caliinel  Matfr,  U phohUrer  and  Generiil 
Arlisli'  £«< >i7i'/»fJij,  ihc  publication  of  which  btpan  in  1S04. 
It  was  to  cuu^t  ui  12$  uuixibLTs,  but  when  ilie  author  died  two 
yean  later  only  a  few  had  beta  ii.sued.  The  plates  are  in  colour. 
The  scope  of  Lbia  work  wai  much  wider  than  the  Utk  suggests. 
It  dealt  not  only  with  f  unttiwe  ud  deomtioo,  bat  iritb  history, 
Ceogtaphy,  Uog;npkar«  if  uaaoBur,  botiay  uA  other  ideMea. 
This  fragrnentaiy  undertaldaKinaleait  cleartltttShastmniuied 
bis  style,  once  so  grateful  and  so  JlIIcj-Ic,  by  an  over-anxious 
fiHowing  of  the  p&cuUo-cLi&iit^d  taitc  which  in  France  marked 
the  period  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire.  The  harmonious 
niirquLiry,  the  dainty  paialing  of  flowers  in  wrealiis  and 
fcMoons,  ibc  lightness  and  finish  were  replaced  by  pieces  of 
iurnilure  which  at  the  best  were  dumiy  anid  at  the  worst  were 
hideous.  Some  «f  the  chain  opedally  dUch  he  designed  in 
tbir  last  perfod  are  aimita^y  grotetqiM,  tbcir  backs  ionncd 
of  fabuloos  aniniata,  their  ^kneet"  and  legs  of  the  heads 

and  claws  of  crowned  beasts.  Many  charming  little  work-tables 
bcir  Sher.aton's  attribution,  but  even  these  graceful  Irifles  in 
his  later  forms  lose  their  dtlicary  .ind  become  squat  and  heavy. 
He  de&i^ncii  many  beautiful  siduboiitds  and  bookcases,  but  he 
finished  by  drawing  pieces  that  were  ruined  by  insistence  upon 
the  characteristics,  and  often  the  worst  charactcristifs,  of  the 
Empire  maimer.  Sheraton's  inventive  ingenuity  lud  led  him 
to  devise  OHwy  «f  the  iii(ciiiaiai  pieces  «f  combinatioa  or 
"  harleqidn**  fuftdttne  which  the  later  fSth  century  hived.  Thus 

a  !i!)rary  table  would  concctl  a  Step-tadder  for  reaching  the  top 
shelves  of  bookcases,  a  dressing  tabic  would  bo  also  .a  wash- 
stand  and  an  escritoire  — but  ihli  lie  adniitted  that  he  did  not 
intrudutc— looking-glass«»  would  enclose  drc^ing-caiics,  writing- 
tables  or  work-tables.  But  his  most  astonishing  fancy  was  an 
Ottooiaa  with  "  heating  urns  "  beneath,  "  that  the  seat  may 
be  kept  in  a  proper  temperature  in  cold  weather."  How  far  he 
ens  femeasible  for  the  introduction  of  the  hideous  bsU  cbair, 
made  01  mahogany,  with  the  owner*!  ocat  painted  en  the  back, 
which  was  common  for  three-<juartprs  of  a  century  after  he 
died,  is  not  clear;  but  he  describes  and  illustrates  it. 

That  Sheraton  can  liave  been  personally  popular  is  inr rcdil  !e. 
His  Ux>ks  niake  it  evident  that  his  character  was  tart,  angular 
and  self-assertive,  and  that  he  was  little  disposed  to  be  generous 
towards  the  woifc  of  pcedeccaiora  or  rivals.  Such  an  attitude 
towards  the  world  woidd  luSee  to  explain  his  lack  o(  substantial 
suGceis.  He  appeals  to  bave  piesched  occaaiooally  to  the  end, 
and  even  in  bis  fonutme  boelcs  be  aometbnes  f alb  iaio  Impfoving 
remarks  of  a  religious  character.  As  we  have  seen,  his  first 
publication  was  a  religious  work,  and  when  in  1704  his  friend 
Adam  Callendcr,  the  landscape  painter,  wrote  a  pamphlet 
entitled  Thtfugkts  on  tht  PcMfr.Me  end  Spintit.d  N\it:ir€  of 
Christ's  Kiugdom,  Sheraton  contributed  to  it  an  exhortation 
upon^/sri^Moi Subjection  to  CivU  Governnunl,  whieh  was  reprinted 
separatdy  with  additions  a  year  later.  In  iSoj  he  issued  A 
Duamm  cm  the  Ckarofttr  of  Gad  m  late.  He  died  on  Oct.< 
eand,  t8a6,  at  Noi.  8  Breed  Street,  Golden  Square,  aged  about 
SSt  from,  It  is  said,  over-work.  An  oUtuaiy  notice  of  him 
appeared  in  the  GentUman's  Uagasitu  of  the  following  month, 
which  stated  that  he  had  been  for  many  >ears  "  a  journeyman 
cabincl-makcr,  but  sirjre  1703  sup[Miried  a  wife  and  two  children 
by  aulhi>rship."  He  w  as  described  as  "  a  wcU-di.-^posed  man,  cf 
an  acute  and  enterprising  dis[iosition."  The  writer  added  thai  he 
had  "  left  his  family,  it  is  feared,  In  distressed  circumstances," 
and  tiiat  he  bad  travelled  to  Ireland  to  obtain  subscribers 
tat  the  Eneydtpedia,  of  wbkb  at  the  tine  of  bis  dcalb  nearly 
1000  copies  had  been  sold.  In  181 3  there  appeared  a  folio 
\olumc.  Designs  for  Household  Furniture  exhibiting  a  Vari^y 
of  /  .':  L,  J/;.'  Old  L'a/ul  P.Htrr.sintheCobinet, Chair  and  Upholstery 
Bi-iiuhis  on  (.tj^lit/'jtinr  I'i^ites.  By  thelatt  T.  Sheraton.  Cobinel- 
mjitr.  This  was  in  the  main,  if  not  entirely,  a  collection  o( 
plates  from  the  CMuei  Dktignary  and  the  Entydoptditt. 

Tboois  Sbetatott  is  uaquesUoaab^y  tbe  nost  RnuikaUe 


man  in  the  history  of  English  furniture.   His  genhis  «M  fan 

sane  and  less  balanced  thau  tliat  o(  Chippendale,  but  despite 
his  cxcursions-inlo  the  Chinese  and  Louis  Quinxe  maancrv 
Chippendale  always  produced  an  impression  of  £nKlifb  «ork.. 
Sheraton's  greater  adaptability,  his  readiness  to  receive  fore  p 
impressions,  his  adaptations  ol  Louis  Seixe  ideas,  ibe  Lfbineis 
of  his  forms  and  the  grace  of  his  conceptions  had  about  them  a 
touch  of  the  cxoUc  which  was  heightened  by  Us  lavisb  mt/kit' 
meat  of  satin<wood  and  otber  besntifuUy  fraltaed  woedi  ns- 
eeptlMe  of  a  high  polish.  There  are  no  more  charming  thiags 
outside  French  fumituie  than  some  of  the  creations  of  Shcraum 
in  his  great  pcricKi.  The  severe  and  V.  l  ir-u  i  1  'i>rms,  the  delicate 
inlay,  the  occasional  slight  car%'mg  in  low  relief,  the  (tinted 
enrichments,  the  variety  of  the  barks  and  legs  of  his  chajj 
produce  an  impression  of  lightness  and  grace  ih^i.  baa  wsks  Iteca 
suriiavscd;  whether  he  designed  a  little  linife-case  or  the  body 
of  a  long  clock,  harmoiqr,  pnpoctiga  sad  a  delicate  fancy 
were  ever  present.  It  n  ttw  tbsit  be  adapted  aad  even  oopiei 
extensively,  bat  so  did  cvety  one  else,  and  it  is  iiniwiilih  to 
be  sore  that  a  ghren  conceptfam  Is  rightly  attifboted  to  the 
particular  man  v,f  r  :.-  name  has  become  associated  with  it. 
Indeed  "  Sheraiun,'  liiic  "  Chippendale,"  has  come  to  indicate 
a  st>le  rather  than  a  personal  attribution.  But  the  volume 
and  ibc  beauty  of  the  designs  io  his  books  b  such  that,  wbes 
every  allowance  has  been  made  for  adaptation,  there  remxii3 
a  mass  of  beautiful  work  which  cannot  be  denied  to  him.  In 
later  life  bis  very  adaptabOiiy  was  his  undoing.  The  publk, 
almm  nady  to  take  ha  mohiliary  iashioas  f  loaa  Fiaoee,  d^^ 
manded  Empire  fumituie,  end  Swraten  may  have  been,  erbav* 
believed  hlm'^elf  to  be,  comjxlW  to  give  them  w  hat  they  wanted. 
Ills  extravagant  creations  in  that  sphere— far  worse  thaa 
anything  that  was  designed  in  France — had  much  to  do  witL  lit 
development  of  a  fashion  of  English  Empire  which  tiL^y 
ruined  liritlsh  furniture  design,  lie  rioted  in  sphinxes  and  lioas 
and  fabulous  beasts,  he  evolved  forms  that  were  duU  aad 
cumbrous,  and  added  to  their  heaviness  by  brass  mounts  at  ease 
'massive  and  uoiaspircd.  After  Us  deadi  the  ooooitiicity  tmp 
bave  been  1e»,  but  tbe  heavtacsa  aad  duQncas  were  sweater, 
and  with  the  disappearance  of  Sheraton  the  brief  but  splendid 
summer  of  English  furniture  ended  in  gloonu  It  had  tasted 
little  more  than  half  a  century,  but  it  was  a  half-century  which 
only  Trance  e\cr  could,  or  did,  rival.  It  is  one  of  the  straaftst 
ironies  in  the  history  of  art  that  the  last  and  almost  the  p-Latcit 
exponent  of  the  English  fcoius  in  tbe  ^>heie  of  furniture  was 
in  the  end  malidy  teapoBsifale  ioc  adecay  f(«m  vUdt  there  \m 
as  yet  been  00  naaisBanGb  Q. 

nmnr  (the  TurUib  form  or  tbe  kiMt  dmrh^  drink. 
shcriba,  he  drank,  cf.  "  sbrub,"  an  English  derivative),  properly 
the  name  of  an  Oriental  beverage,  consisting  of  the  )iiice  of  such 
fiuits  as  the  lemon,  citron,  &C.,  dropped  u[X)n  a  caic  of  sugar 
anti  parti. illy  fru.-en  with  SnOW  or  othcraise  cooled.  The  WOird. 
and  al^o  the  French  form  sorbet,  arc  applied  in  Western  usage 
to  a  water  ice  not  frozen  as  hard  as  the  ordinary  icc^aiMl  flavooRd 
With  fruit  juire.  .<,pirii,  Ac  A  cbaap  awaetcBad  demadaf 
drink  is  also  so  styled. 

aHBRMim^  a  nadM  town  to  tbe  nactbetn  paiBametaiy 
division  of  Donetahbe,  Eai^aad,  Ii8  at.  W.S.W.  from  London 
by  the  London  ft  Sknith- Western  railway.  Fop.  of  urban 
district  (1901),  5760.  It  lies  near  the  border  of  Somersetshire, 
on  the  southern  slope  of  a  liiil  overlooking  the  river  \'eo,  in  a 
fertile,  weli-woodcd  district.  The  abbey  church  of  St  Mar>'  the 
Virgin  i»  a  stately  cruciform  building  with  central  tower,  the  D3\-e 
and  choir  having  aisba  a&d  clerestory.  Some  prL-Norr.ia 
work  appears  in  tbe  wcaiefa  wall,  tbe  tower  archo  aad  sooth 
pardi  are  Honaan,  and  there  an  an  Early  Eng^h  cbapd  and 
some  Decorated  trindows.  The  church,  however,  was  almost 
wholly  reconstructed  in  the  Perpendicular  period,  and  is  a  fine 
example  of  that  style,  the  interior  gaining  in  beauty  from  the 
scheme  of  colour-decoration  in  the  choir,  while  the  magnificeot 
stone-vaulted  roof  with  fan  tracery,  cxtcndin;j  throughout 
the  church,  excepting  tbe  south  uanscpt,  is  unsurpassed.  The 
parisb  cburcb  of  All  Hallows  sdjoioed  the  abbey  ebaxcb  oo  the 
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west,  but  was  takeo  down  after  the  DissolutioQ,  when  tbc  «bbcy 
church  was  sold  to  the  parish.  Portions  of  the  abbey  bttlldillfl, 
including  the  Lady  chapel  of  the  chiwch,  now  «oimrled  fadO  « 
dwelllttg-bousc,  arc  incoponted  In  those  of  Sheilwnie  grwrnnir 

SchvMrl,  r  unded  {allhou;;h  a  schrrl  r\l  red  previously)  by 
Edsvifii  \  i.  in  1 1;  50,  ami  now  holding  a  I^v^a  rank  among  English 
public  schools.  The  almshouse  known  as  ihc  hospital  nf  Si  John 
the  Baptisi  and  Sl  John  Ihc  Evangelist  was  founded  in  1437 
OD  the  siu-of  ;in  carhcr establishment,  and  reiains  a  Perpendicular 
chapel,  hall  and  other  ponioia.  The  abbey  conduit,  of  the 
middle  of  the  14th  cenlucy,  is  conspicuous  in  the  main  street 
of  the  town.  Of  the  old  castle,  the  (fttehouae  otber  puts 
are  of  Norman  construction,  but  the  nuuinoa  near  It  was  built 
by  Sir  Waller  RaK  igh, 

As  there  is  no  evidence  of  Roman  or  British  settlement,  it  is 
probable  that  Sherborne  (Scireburn,  Sliireburne)  grew  up  after 
the  Saxon  conquest  of  the  country  from  the  Corn  Webh  in  the 
middle  of  the  7th  century.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  705  as  the 
{tlaoe  where  Si  Aldhclm  fixed  bis  bishop^iool  lor  the  new 
diocese  of  Western  Wcssei,  being  chosen  probably  for  Its  central 
position  iCtbetberht,  lung  of  Wcssex,  was  boned  here  by  the 
side  of  his  brother  ^helbald  In  864.  For  the  next  eighteen 
years  its  freedom  from  Danish  attack  made  Sherborne  the 
capita]  of  \\'«scx.  In  078  Bi5hop  \\'ulfj.ey  introduced  the 
stricter  form  of  Benedictine  rule  into  his  cathedral  of  Sherborne, 
and  beeami.'  the  br%t  abboU  The  see,  »hicb  was  united  with 
that  of  Ramsbury  in  1038,  was  removed  to  Old  Sarum  in  1075. 
In  10S6  the  biahop  ol  Sarum  and  the  monks  of  Sherborne  held 
th«  place,  which  seems  to  have  been  of  fair  sIk  and  an  agiicttltiifBl 
centre.  On  the  scporatioti  of  the  ofTiccs  of  bishop  and  abbot 
in  1122,  the  abbot's  fee  was  carved  out  of  the  bishop's  manor, 
but  did  not  include  the  town.  Bishop  RoRcrof  Caen  (U07-11J0) 
built  the  castle,  described  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon  as  scarcely 
inferior  10  that  of  Dtvi/es,  "  than  which  there  was  none  greater 
within  the  confines  ol  tnglaad  "  lis  strength  made  Stephen 
force  Bishop  Roger  to  surrender  it  in  tiig,  but  during  the  civil 
war  in  bis  leign  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  empress  Maud. 
It  was  later  granted  to  the  earb  of  Salisbury,  who  seem  to  have 
allowed  it  to  fall  into  disrepair,  for  in  1515  and  in  i jig  the  abbot 
of  Sherborne  was  apiKiintnl  to  inquire  into  its  condition.  It  was 
recovered  by  the  bishop  in  1355,  and  retained  by  the  sec  until 
granted  in  1599  to  Elizabeth,  who  gave  it  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
The  abbey  church  was  partly  burnt  in  1437,  in  a  riot  due  to  the 
monks'  refusal  to  recognize  the  town's  chapel  of  All  Hallowes 
as  the  parish  church,  though  they  had  restricted  their  use  of  the 
■bbcy  cbuicb  forMuochial  puiposea.  Signs  of  this  fiie  am  adU 
visible  on  the  wain,  wMdi  are  in  part  tinged  red  by  the  ihraes. 
The  town,  though  frequently  the  centre  for  medieval  assizes 
and  inquisitions,  never  became  a  municipal  or  parliamentary 
borough,  but  was  governoi  by  two  constables,  elected  in  the 
manorial  court,  in  1540  Sir  John  llor^y,  who  had  bought 
Ibe  manor  and  church  at  the  Dissolution,  sold  the  abbey  to  the 
vicar  and  porishionen.  The  Reformation  made  no  break  in  the 
continuity  of  the  Khool,  which  bad  probably  existed  in  the 
ab^y  since  the  nth  centaiy.  Edward  VI.  by  his  chaitcr  in 
tsso  made  its  governors  one  of  the  lint  purely  by  edueationat 
corporations  founded  in  England.  Tlie  town  sufTired  severely 
during  the  civil  wars,  the  castle  being  bcsttged  by  the  [>;irlia- 
mentary  forces  in  164;  and  i6.;5.  The  fairs  now  hehl  on  the 
8th  of  May,  the  26th  of  July  and  the  first  Monday  after  the  lolh 
of  October  were  granted  to  the  bishop  in  1227,  1240  and  1500. 
After  the  decline  of  the  medieval  trade  in  cloth,  lace  and  buttons 
wtit  the  only  articles  manufactured  here  umQ  the  introductiott 
of  Kill  weaving  in  1740.  In  June  1905,  in  commemoration  of  the 
i?ooth  anniversary  ol  "  the  town,  the  bishopric  and  the  school," 
an  historical  paj;cant,  invented  and  arranged  by  Louis  N.  Parker 
(at  one  lime  mu^ic-maslcrat  the  school),  was  held  in  the  grounds 
of  Sherbsme  Castle,  and  set  the  model  for  a  succession trf  pigeants 
held  subsequently  in  other  historic  English  towns. 

Sec  William  Brauchamp  Wildman.  A  Short  Itiiktry  nf  Sherborne 
from  AD.  70s  (i<)03).  and  t^e  i/ A  BMMm,^  BtOtf^Skir' 
benu  iShcxbofnc,  190^ 


SHERBROOKE.  ROBERT  LOWE,  VtSCOUKT  (iSxi-iSga)^ 
British  statesman,  was  bom  00  the  4th  of  December  iSii  at 
Bingham,  Notjs,  where  fak  lather  was  the  rector.  He  was 
educated  at  WuxIwstCT  and  VmversUy  Colhge,  Qdbid,  where 

he  tCK>k  a  first  class  in  classics  and  a  second  in  mathematics, 
besides  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  Union  debates.  In  iSij 
he  won  :\  fclUiwship  at  Mat;dalen,  liut  vaiated  it  on  marrying, 
in  i8j6,  Mis&  Georgina  Orred  (d.  He       for  a  few  years 

a  successful  "coach"  at  Oxford,  but  in  1838  was  bitterly 
disappointed  at  not  being  elected  to  the  profescoiship  of  Greek  at 
Glasgow.  In  1841  Lowe  moved  to  Lomlon,  to  read  for  the  Bar 
("calkd"  1842);  but  his  eyesight  shoired  signs  of  serimis 
weakness,  and,  acting  on  medical  advice,  he  determined  to  try 
his  fortune  in  tlie  colonies  rather  th.in  in  London.  He  ncnl  to 
Sydney,  where  he  set  to  w  ork  in  thcr  l.iw  court h.  In  iS.jj  he  *as 
nominated  by  Sir  George  Cipps,  the  governor,  lo  a  scat  in  the 
New  South  Wales  Legisblive  Council;  owing  to  a  difference 
with  Gipps  he  resigned  his  scat,  but  was  elected  shortly  after- 
wards for  Sydney.  Lowe  aooo  made  his  mark  ia  the  political 
world  by  his  clever  speecbti,  particularly  on  finance  and  educa* 
tion;  and  besides  obtaining  a  laifS  legal  practice,  he  was  one 
of  the  princtp.al  writers  for  the  AOas  rtewspaper.  In  1850  he 
went  back  to  England,  in  order  to  enter  political  life  there. 
His  previous  university  reputation  and  connexions,  combined 
wiih  his  toloiii.d  ex!H-rience,  stood  him  in  good  stead.  The 
Timts  was  glad  to  employ  his  ready  pen,  and  as  one  of  ils  abkst 
leader-writers  he  made  his  influence  widely  felt.  In  1852  he 
was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Kiddcmuosler  in  the  liberal 
interest.  In  the  Mouse  of  Commons  his  acute  rcasoidng  made  • 
considerable  impression,  and  under  successive  Liberal  ministries 
(1855-1858)  he  obtained  oflidat  experience  as  secretary  of  the 
Board  ol  Control  and  vicc-prciident  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
In  1S3Q  he  went  to  the  Education  OtTice  as  vice  president  of  the 
Council  in  Lord  I'almerslon's  minis!r>-;  there  he  pursued  a 
vigorous  policy,  insisting  on  the  ntcosity  of  payment  by  results, 
and  bringing  in  the  revised  code  (1S62),  which  embodied  this 
principle  and  made  an  examination  in  "  the  three  R's  "  the  test 
for  grants  of  public  money.  He  fdt  then,  and  still  more  after 
the  Reform  Act  of  1866,  that  "  we  must  educate  our  masters,"' 
and  he  rather  scandalized  his  old  university  friends  by  the 
stress  he  laid  on  physical  science  as  opixised  lo  classical  studies. 
Considerable  opposition  was  aroused  by  the  new  rfRimc  at  the 
Education  Office,  and  in  1864  Lowe  was  driven  to  resign  l>y  an 
adverse  vote  in  Parliament  with  reference  to  the  way  in  which 
inspectors'  reports  were  "  edited."  The  result  was  unjust  to 
Lowe,  but  a  good  deal  of  feeling  bad  been  aroused  against 
Lingcn's  admii^tration  of  the  Education  Office  (see  Ltkoek, 
Bakun),  and  this  was  the  outcome.  Ixjrd  Palmerston's  death 
in  October  iSf'5  was  followed  by  the  formation  of  the  Russell- 
Gladstone  ministry  and  the  intro<luetioi)  of  the  Reform  Bill 
of  ii;66.  Lowe,  a  Liberal  of  the  --.rhtMil  ol  Canning  and  I'eil, 
had  already  made  known  his  objoctions  to  the  advance  of 
"  democracy  " — notably  in  his  speech  in  1S65  on  Sir  £.  Baincs's 
Borough  Franchise  Bill — and  he  was  not  invited  to  join  the  new 
minfatiiy.  He  retired  into  vhat  Bright  called  the  "  Cave  of 
Adullam,"  and  opposed  the  bill  in  a  series  of  hriDlant  ^^perehi-s, 

which  raised  liis  rtpulalion  as  an  orator  lo  Its  Mghesl  point 
and  elTeclu.illy  caused  the  downf.iU  of  the  govcrnrntnt.  He 
remained,  neverth.eless,  a  Liberal,  and  after  the  franchi'ic 
question  had  been  settled  by  what  Lowe  considered  Disraeli's 
betrayal,  and  he  had  been  elected  the  first  member  for  London 
Univeisity,  he  accepted  ofikc  again  in  the  Gladstone  Cabinet  o( 
t868  as  chancelfor  of  the  exchequer.  Lowe  was  a  rather  cut-aad- 
dry  economist,  who  pridetl  himself  that  during  his  four  years  of 
ofhce  he  took  twelve  millions  off  taxation;  but  later  opinion 
l;a5  hardly  acce[)ted  his  removal  of  the  shilling  reKisiraiion  duty 
on  com  (1869)  as  good  staleamambip,  and  his  failures  are 
reoMmbefSd  mtber  than  bis  sucgoms.  Hb  piopaacd  tax  of  a 

'  T?-.i*  phrase  i»  always  ascrilx-d  to  Lowe,  and  has  become  history 
in  avHciation  with  him.  Out  what  he  really  said  in  his  address  to  the 
Edinburgh  Philom|>hical  ImtHutioo  ia  1M7  waa  that  it  wasneBOF 
■ary  "  to  induce  oitr  futum  maaten  to  IsMA  thdr  fcttcfs.'* 
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halfpenny  a  box  on  lucifer  matchc?  in  1R71  (for  which  he  sug- 
gested the  epigram  »  lute  luctHurrt,  "oul  oi  light  a  liltlc  prufit") 
loused  a  storm  of  opposition,  and  had  to  be  dropped.  In 
lie  was  transferred  to  the  Home  Oflice,  but  in  1874  the  govi-rn- 
mrat  nigaed.  When  ibe  Libenii  f^ttmed  to  power  in  1880^ 
be  wu  nised  to  the  peerage  as  ViicoiiBt8lH9rlirMl»,1nit  from 
1875  till  his  death  al  Warlingham,  Surrey,  on  the  37lh  <A  July 
189.'.  his  ht.dth  was  constantly  failing,  and  by  degrees  he 
fijcun  i  kss  and  lcs.$in  public  life. 

iiwbby  Lowe,  as  he  was  popularly  known,  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  personalities  of  his  day,  with  his  tall,  striking  fipurc, 
albino  complexion  and  hair,  and  faculty  for  epignm  and  irony. 
During  the  'seventies  the  following  epUaph  waa  MIQalcd  for 
bimliyMa  of  tbc  wits  of  his  day:— 

"  Here  Ucs  poor  old  Robert  Lowet 

Where  he  t  eone  to  I  don't  knowj 

If  lo  the  reums  of  peace  and  kWf^ 

Farewell  to  happiness  above; 

1(,  haply,  to  some  lower  level. 

We  can  t  congratulate  the  deviL" 

Lowe  was  delighted  wftb  Ihb,  vaA  pMBoptly  titaditcd  it 

into  lAtin.  a»  follows:— 

"  Contineniur  hac  in  fom 

Humili?  RnfxTti  rwsa; 
Si  ad  rLKliiiii  cvcjiabit. 
Pax  in  coi-i'i  n<in  n  .(.tNi; 
Siti  in  inftris  j.k il>u. 
Diabolum  tjus  pcH-iuubii."  . 

His  literary  talent,  though  mainly  employed  in  Journalism, 
waa  alio  shown  in  a  little  volume  of  verses,  Poenu  0/  a  Life 
(tW4}.  He  maitied  a  second  time,  in  1885,  but  left  nodiUdren. 

See  Life  and  Letltrs  by  A.  Palchett  Martin  (London,  i?t)3). 

(II.  Ch.) 

SHBRBMNMOi;  a  city  and  pott  of  catiy  «i  Quebec,  Canada, 
and  capital  of  Sheitiroofce  county,  loi  m.  E.  of  Montreal,  at 

the  confluence  of  the  rivers  M.igog  .ind  St  Francis,  and  on  tlic 
Grand  Trunk,  Canadian  ratilic,  Quchec  Central  and  Hoston 
&  Maine  riilways-  I'lip.  (iQoi)  11,765.  It  is  the  seal  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  bislioprtc  and  of  the  diurici  couris,  and  cuuiaiits 
anaufactories  of  woollen  and  cotton  gtioil.s  ami  machinery,  also 
WW  and  grist  mills.  It  derives  its  name  from  Six  John  Coape 
Slwrbrookc  (1764-1830)1  wlw  inm  iBfi  to  iSiS  was  goweciwr* 
KDCtal  of  Cf  m*^"  • 

SHBRS  AU  KBAH'(i835-i879),''Aiiilr%>f 'A^gliaiiiiUn, 
was  horn  in  iS^s,  one  the  younfrer  sons  of  the  amir  Dost 
M.-ihornmed,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1.S63,  Foi'somc  time  after 
his  succession  ,\f>,d'..ini^tan  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  his 
rebellious  half-brotlivrs  overran  the  country  while  he  remained 
At  Kandahar  mourning  the  loss  of  a  favourite  son.  At  length, 
however,  the  capture  of  Kabul  in  1866  roused  him  to  action; 
bat  in  ^It  of  own  bravery  he  suffered  general  defeat  vntil 
1868,  wbea  he  MiaiDcd  Kabul.  Supported  by  the  vieefoy*  of 
India,  Lord  Lawrence  and  Lord  Mayo,  Sheic  AH  remained  on 
good  terms  with  the  Rritish  povcrnmcnt  for  some  years;  hut 
after  the  rebellion  of  his  son  Val.ub  Khan,  1870-74,  he  leaned 
towards  Russia,  and  weU  nnu  1  a  Russian  a^eiit  at  Kabul  in  1878, 
and  al  the  same  time  rtfusc-d  lo  receive  a  iirilisb  mission.  This 
led  to  long  negotiations,  and  ultimately  to  war,  when  the  British 
forced  tbc  Khybcr  Pass  in  November  1878,  and  defeated  the 
anir^  forces  00  every  occasion.  Shcre  Ali  fled  from  his  capital 
and,  taking  refuge  in  T^kestao,  died  at  Mam-i-Sbaof  on  Ibe 
J I  St  of  February  1879. 

SHERIDAN,  the  name  of  an  Anf;!o  Irish  family,  made  illus- 
trious by  the  dramatist  Richard  Brinslcy  (No.  4  below),  but 
prominently  connected  with  liteiatoic  io  mote  than  one  fcnea- 
tion  before  and  alter  his. 

I.  TiiouAS  Sheridan  (1687-1738),  grandfather  of  the  drama- 
tist, was  bom  at  Cavan  io  1687,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  uking  his  BJL  degree  ia  X711  and  that  of  M.A. 
in  1714;  he  became  H.D.  in  17S4  and  D.D.  b»  1716.  By  a 
marriage  with  Elizabeth,  hdrcsB  of  Charie*  MacFadden,  he 
refi  lled  to  the  Sheridan  family  Quilca^h  House,  which  they 
bad  forfeited  by  their  Jacobite  sympathies.  Thomas  Sheridan 
is  chieQy  known  as  the  favourite  eempanieft  4nd  ceofidvat  «f 


Swift  during  his  later  residence  in  Ireland.  Hi«  correspoodeoce 
with  Swift  and  his  whimsiial  treatise  on  the  "  Art  of  Puooing"' 
make  perfectly  ckar  from  whom  his  grandson  derived  his  high 
spirits  and  delight  in  practical  joking.  The  "  Art  of  Puxuung  ** 
.might  have  been  wiittea  by  the  author  of  Tht  CriUe.  Saift 
bad  a  hii^  opfnioo  of  his  echdaidiip,  and  that  it  was  not  coo* 
lemptible  is  attested  by  a  translation  of  the  Salires  of  Ptrdus. 
printed  in  Dublin  in  1778.  He  also  vranslatcd  the  Suita  of 
Juvenal  and  the  Plnlockla  of  Sophocles.  When  Swift  came  to 
Dublin  as  dean  of  St  Patrick's,  Sheridan  was  csiabbabcii  lii^re 
as  a  schoolmaster  of  very  high  repute,  and  the  two  men  were 
soon  close  friends.  Sheridan  was  his  confidant  io  tbc  affair  of 
Drapier's  IdUtni  and  it  was  at  Quilcagh  House  that  Cmaisa^i 
Trmds  was  pnmaied  for  the  pte».  l]htough  Swift's  i'^jhtwr 
be  dbtained  a  Dvfng  nenr  Cotlc,  but  damaged  his  prospecb  ef 
further  preferment  by  a  feat  of  unlucky  absence  of  mind.  Having 
to  preach  at  Cork  on  the  anniversary  of  Queen  .Anne's  death  he 
hurriedly  chose  a  sermon  with  the  text,  "  Sufficient  unto  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof,"  and  was  al  once  struck  off  the  list  oi 
chaplains  to  the  lord  lieutenant  and  forbidden  the  castle.  Ia 
spite  of  this  mishap,  for  which  the  archdeacon  of  Cork  made 
amends  by  the  present  of  a  lease  worth  £250  per  annum,  he 
"  tliU  remained/' said  the  earl  of  Orrery  (Remarks  on  tie  Life  aid 
Wwitiugs  of  JoiuAam  Svift,  1751),  "a  punster,  a  quibbler,  s 
fiddler  and  a  wit,"  the  only  [lerson  in  whose  genial  pri>_r.r<: 
Swift  relaxed  his  habitual  ghxim.  Ills  latter  d.iys  were  not 
prosperous,  probably  owinR  to  his  having  "  a  better  knowL.j^r 
of  books  than  of  men  or  of  tbe  value  of  money.  "  He  odrndcd 
Swift  by  fulfilling  an  old  promise  to  tAl  the  dean  if  he  ever  saw 
signs  of  avarice  in  him,  and  the  friends  parted  io  aofer.  Be 
died  In  poverty  on  the  lotb  of  October  17^ 

The  original  source  of  information  about  Dr  Sheridan  la  hktai^ 
Ltfe  of  Svifi  (vol.  t.  pp.  369-;)9s),  where  his  sriiotorship  is  dndl 
upDo^as  much  as  his  improvident  cooviidaliiy  and  linqile 

7.  ThouaS  She«1Dan  (1710-1788),  son  of  the  above,  was  bora 
in  Dublin  in  17 19.  His  father  sent  him  lo  an  F.ngli!»h  adtool 
(Westminster);  but  be  was  forced  by  stress  of  circumstances  to 
return  to  Dublin  and  complete  his  education  at  Trinity  ^«"*jr, 
where  he  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1739.  Then  be  went  on  the 
stage,  and  at  onoe  made  a  local  reputation.  He  even  wnte  a 
play,  captain  VKunier,  or  the  Brate  tmkmam,  which  became  a 

stock  jiieCe,  though  it  was  never  firintcd.  Tlicrc  is  a  tra<fi;;ea 
that  on  liis  first  appearance  in  London  he  was  1*1  up  as  a  nvj 
to  Garritk,  an(,l  Moore  countenances  the  idea  that  Carr  ck 
remained  jealous  of  him  to  the  end.  For  this  tradition  there  b 
little  foundation.  Sheridan's  first  appearance  in  London  was  at 
Co  vent  Garden  in  March  1744,  when,  heralded  in  advance  as  the 
brilliant  Irish  comedian,  he  acted  for  three  weeks  in  •  UTtMleo 
of  leading  nuts,  Hamlei  being  the  tot.  In  October  be  appeared 
at  Drury  Lane,  playing  Hormtto  in  Rowe^  Fair  Penitent,  and 
suhsequrntly  as  Pierre  in  Otway's  Veniu  PrfJtxxd.  and  ia 
Hamlet  and  other  pans.  On  his  return  to  Dublin  he  ttcdac 
manager  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  and  m:,rried  Frances  Chamber- 
laine.  He  was  driven  from  Dublin  as  a  result  oi  his  unpopular 
efforts  to  reform  the  theatre.  A  young  man  named  Kelly  had 
insulted  the  actresses,  and  when  Sheridan  interfered  thicatcaed 
him.  A  riot  followed*  in  consequence  of  wl^dl  Kd|y  wM 
inpriioiied,  but  be  was  released  on  Sheridan's  petitioo,  Tliis 
dhtttthance  was  followed  in  1754  by  another  outbmh,  when  be 
refused  to  allow  tin  tor.  West  Digger,  to  rejKat  a  passage  re- 
flecting on  the  go'ieriiment  in  James  .Miller's  tragedy,  .*/-^.'fwf 
Ike  Impoilor.  After  two  sea-stms  in  London  he  tried  Dot4sa 
again,  but  two  years  mote  of  unremuncrative  manageirtcct 
induced  him  to  leave  for  England  in  1758.  By  this  time  be  had 
conceived  bis  scheme  of  British- education,  and  it  was  to  paA 
thb  ratber  than  hn  coniierion  with  the  stage  that  be  cromed 
St  George^  Channel.  He  lectured  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  was  tncorponted  M.A.  in  both  universities.  But  tbe  scheme 
did  not  makf  way,  and  we  find  him  in  1  7(>o  acting  under  Garrick 
St  Drury  Lane.  His  merits  as  an  actor  may  be  judged  from 
>  nihlfAad  In  Hkjkd^  guppleiwnt  to  the  weribof  Sniik  (ifltf. 
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the  dcscn'plion  ol  htm  io  the  Rosciad  0-  987)  at  this  period, 
lie  is  placoil  in  the  second  rank,  next  to  Oarrick,  liut  there  is  no 
hint  of  possible  n'v:ilTy.  ChurchiU  describes  him  as  an  actor 
whose  MNICCptions  were  superior  to  his  powers  of  cxccuiiou, 
wiiow  action  was  always  forcible  bta  too  mcrhapioUy  calcuUted, 
and  who  in  spite  of  all  his  defccu  rose  to  greatncfa  01  occaaioDal 
scenes.  Churchill  never  erred  on  the  side  of  praising  too  much, 
and  bis  description  may  be  accepted  as  correct,  supported  as 
it  is  by  the  f.ict  that  the- actor  eked  out  his  income  by  giving 
lessons  in  elocution.  Sheridan  solidted  a  pension  for  Samuel 
Johnson  from  Lord  Bute  through  Wedderburn.  The  pension, 
£joo  a  year,  was  granted,  and  shortly  aiterwards  Bute  was  so 
favourably  impressed  with  a  scheme  submitted  to  him  by 
Shetidan  of  his  iVwuwowf  DkHmmy  that  be  bestowed  a 
peittlooof  i^oooBUoiiIso.  Some  hasty  icmarics  of  Johnson's 
on  the  matter  wese  tcpetted  to  Sheridan,  who  broke  off  his 
acquaintance  with  the  doctor  !b  consequence.  Sheridan,  how- 
ever, attracted  .ittcnlion  chiefly  by  his  enlhuiiia-stic  .iclvocary, 
in  public  lectures  and  books,  of  his  scheme  of  education,  in  which 
elocution  w.is  to  play  a  principal  part.  In  the  case  of  his  son, 
Richard  iirinslcy  Slieridan,  his  instruction  was  certainly  not 
wasted.  Sheridan's  indictment  of  the  established  system  of 
education  was  that  ft  did  not  fit  the  higher  classes  for  their 
dntks  In  I9e,  that  it  WM  unifonn  for  aU  and  pioliUble  for  none; 
and  he  ur^<>d  as  a  mattict  o(  idtil  mtlooal  couccm  that  apcdol 
training  should  be  given  for  the  vaWoas  prefesaioas.  Oratory 
came  in  as  part  of  the  special  trainin  -  f  n  cn  intended  for  public 
afTairs,  but  his  main  contention  vas  auc  very  familiar  now— 
that  more  time  should  Ix;  given  in  schools  to  the  study  of  the 
English  language.  He  rode  his  hobby  with  great  enthusiasm, 
published  an  elaborate  and  eloquent  treatise  on  education,  and 
lectiued  00  the  subject  in  London,  Oxford,  Cambridge!,  Edinburgh 
Mdothtt  towns.  In  1764  be  went  to  live  in  France,  partly  for 
tcoPOBiiy,  partly  for  Mrs  Shotdaa'k  health,  oaA  pattly  to  ctndy 
the  system  of  cducatko.  Hb  wife  died  in  1766  and  soon  after* 
wards  he  returned  to  England.  In  1769  he  ptjLlished  .1  matured 
Pl^H  of  Education  for  the  Young  Nobility  and  Gcnlry  with  a  letter 
to  the  kin?;,  in  which  he  offered  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to 
the  execution  of  his  theories  on  condition  of  receiving  a  pcn&ion 
equivalent  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  professional  income.  His  offer 
was  not  accepted;  but  Sheridai.,  still  enthusiastic,  retired  to 
Bath,  and  pieparcd  his  pronouncing  General  Dklionary  of  the 
Em^iiA  impuif  (a  vofs.,  1780).  After  hia  son's  faaUiant 
taoeeai  he  nsuted  in  the  management  of  Drury  lane,  and 
occasionally  acted.  His  Life  of  Svifi,  a  very  entertaining  work 
in  spite  of  its  incompleteness  as  a  biography,  was  written  for  the 
1 784  edition  of  Swift'n  msfci.  Hs  dkd  it  Blai|ate on  the  14th 
of  August  17S8. 

3.  FXANC^  SiimiDAM  (1724-1766),  wife  of  the  above  and 
mother  of  the  dramatist,  was  the  daughter  of  Dr  Thilip  Chamber- 
aine  of  Dublin.  When  only  fifteen  years  of  age  she  wrote  a 
itoiT,  JS^CMiiii  OMd  AdttaiiCt  poUiahed  after  her  death  in  two 
troltnaes.  She  took  Sheridan^  part  In  the  so-called  Kelly  riots, 
writing  some  verses  and  a  pamphlet  in  his  defence.  Thu  led 
to  her  acquaintance,  and  finally  in  1747  to  her  marriage,  with 
the  unpopular  rnanagcr.  It  was  by  Richardson's  advice  that  she 
wrote  the  Memoirs  <if  .l/jtr  Sitiney  Bidulph.  ...  It  was  issued 
anonymously  in  1761  with  a  dedication  to  Richardson,  and  had 
great  success,  both  in  England  and  France.  A  second  part 
(3  vols  )  was  published  in  1767.  Two  of  her  plaj-s  were  produced 
in  ijii  at  I^ry  Lane.  TAs  Disetmy  and  The  Dup».  We  have 
it  on  the  authority  «f  Moore  that,  when  Tkt  RStal$  lad  Tht 
Duenna  were  ranniaB-at  Covent  Garden,  Gairick  revived  The 
Discattry  at  Drury  Lane,  as  a  counter-attraction,  "to  play 
the  mother  ofT  against  the  son,  taking  on  himself  to  act  the 
principal  pari  in  it,"  liut  the  statement,  intrinsically  absurd, 
is  inaccurate.  Tkr  Di'corery  was  not  an  old  play  at  the  time, 
but  one  of  Garrick's  stock  pieces,  and  Sir  Anthony  Branviile 
was  one  of  his  favourite  characters.  It  was  first  produced  at 
Drury  Lane  in  1761}.  So  far  from  beiag  jealous  of  the  elder 
Sheridan,  Cairick  seems  to  have  been  n  moat  wM  Ikiend  to 
ttc  familjrt  accq^  hH  njfe^  phy^^idikh  he  dectated  to  he 


"  one  of  the  best  comedies  he  ever  read  " — and  giving  the  husband 
several  engagements.  The  Dupe  was  a  failure  and  was  only 
played  once.  Her  last  work  w  as  an  Oriental  tale,  /fourjaJud, 
written  at  Blois,  where  she  dird  on  the  a6tbof  September  17M. 
Her  third  ptay,  A  Jamuy  U  AUJk,  «as  lefused  by  Gairidc, 
and  R.  B.  Sheridan  made  some  use  cf  it  in  Tke  Khah.. 

4.  RlCBARD  BUKSLEY  BlTTLER  SUERIDAN  (1751-1816),  third 

son  of  Thomas  and  Frances  Sheridan,  was  born  in  Dublin  on  liic 
joth  of  October  1751.  There  is  a  story,  discredited  by  MrFrascr 
Kae,  that  Mrs  Sheridan  on  placing  her  sons  with  their  tirsl  school- 
master, .Samuel  Whytc,  sjiid  that  she  had  been  (he  only  instructor 
of  her  children  hitherto,  and  that  they  would  exercise  the  school- 
master in  the  quaUty  of  patience,  "  for  two  such  impenetrable 
dunces  she  had  bcv»  met  with."  One  of  the  children  tboa 
httmoraualy  deaoibed  «w  Richard  Bihialey,  then  aged  seven. 
At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  sent  to  Harrow  school.  Sheridan  was 
extremely  popular  at  school,  winnuig  somehow,  Dr  Parr  con- 
fesses, "  the  esteem  and  even  admiration  of  all  his  schoolfellows  "; 
and  he  acquired,  according  to  the  s.imc  authority,  more  learning 
than  he  is  usually  given  credit  for.  He  left  Harrow  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  and  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  tutor.  He  wa» 
also  trained  by  his  father  daily  in  elocution,  and  put  ihrou^  n 
course  of  Eo^iisb  reading.  He  had  lendnf  and  riding  Icaaaan 
at  Angelo's. 

After  leaving  Harrow  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  witji  a 
school  friend  who  had  gone  to  Oxford.  With  this  youth,  N.  B. 
HaUied,  he  concocted  various  literary  plaits,  and  lietween  them 
they  actually  executed  and  |iub!i:  he<l  (1771)  metrical  transla- 
tions of  Aristaciictus.  In  conjunc  lion  with  Ifalhed  he  wrote  a 
farce  entitled  JufiHer,  which  was  refused  by  both  Garrick  and 
Foote  and  remained  in  MS.,  but  is  of  interest  as  containing  the 
same  device  of  a  rehearsal  which  was  aftcnnids  worked  out  with 
such  brilliant  effect  io  Tt$  OiHc  Some  of  the  dialogao  is  vciy 
much  ia  Sheridan's  matun  manner.  Extracu  given  from 
pepeiB  written  in  the  seven  years  between  his  leaving  Harrow 
and  the  appearance  of  The  Rivals — sketches  of  unfinished  jjlays, 
ixiems,  political  lettL-rs  and  pamphlets — show  that  he  was  far 
fr<jm  idle.  The  removal  of  the  family  to  Bath  in  T770-1771  led 
to  an  acquaintance  with  the  daughters  of  the  composer  Thomss 
Linlcy.  The  eldest  daughter,  EUi^abcth  Ann  (b.  MJS^fJt  glri 
of  sixteen,  tlve  prim^l  donna  of  her  father's  concerts,  vas  exceed- 
ingly beautiful,'  and  had  many  suiton,  among  then  Sheridan, 
N.  B.  Halhed  and  a  certain  Major  Matbews.  To  protect  her 
from  this  man's  penecutions,5heridan,  who  seems  to  have  acf ed 
at  first  only  as  a  confidential  friend,  carried  out  the  romantic 
plan  of  escorting  MLss  Linlcy,  in  March  1771,  to  a  nunnery  in 
France.  Sheridan  returned  and  fought  two  duels  with  .Mathew;*, 
which  made  a  considerable  sensation  at  the  time.  The  pair  had 
gone  through  the  ceremony  of  marriage  in  the  course  of  llicir 
tlight,  but  Sheridan  kept  the  marriage  secret,  and  was  sternly 
denied  access  to  Miss  Unley  by  her  father,  who  cCd  not  consider 
him  an  eligible  suitor.  Shetidan  was  sent  to  Wallham  Abbey, 
in  Essex,  to  continue  his  stndies.  especially  in  mathematim. 
He  was  entered  at  the  iridic  Ti'm[ile  on  the  6th  of  April  S773f 
and  a  week  later  he  was  <jpe:ily  married  to  Miis  Linlcy. 

His  daring  start  in  life  after  this  happy  niarriagi-  showed  a 
confidence  in  his  genius  which  was  justiticd  by  its  success. 
Although  he  had  no  income,  and  no  capital  beyond  a  few  thousand 
pounds  lirought  by  bis  wife,  he  took  a  house  in  Orchard  Street, 
I'ortman  SqtiaiV,  futnUied  It  "  in  the  UHMt  CMtly  st>le,".and 
proceeded  to  Rtnm  flo  something  like  an  equal  footing  Uie 
hospitalities  of  the  faaUooaUe  wotM.  fCs  fint  onnedy,  Tkt 
Rivalj,  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden  on  the  17th  January 
1775.  It  is  said  to  have  been  r.ot  so  favourably  received  on  its 
first  night,  owing  to  iiv  length  and  to  the  bad  playing  of  the  part 
of  Sir  Lucius  O'Triggcr.  But  the  defects  were  remedied  before 
the  second  performance,  which  was  deferred  to  the  i8th  of  the 
month,  and  the  piece  at  once  Uyok  that  place  on  the  stage  which 
it  has  never  lost.  His  second  piece.  Si  Patrick's  Day,  or  the 
Scheming  Lieuttnant,  a  lively  farce,  was  written  for  the  benefit 

'  Her  portrait,  by  Gainsborough,  one  of  the  best  cjcunple*  of  the 
•ftiM'e  wgffc,  hangs  at  Xngle^Sevenoaks,  Kent. 
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fflsfocmuice  (ad  of  May  1775)  of  lAmcBce  CUocb,wlioiMd 
succeeded  19  SrLiKiitt.  In  Novculwr  177$,  uritli  the  ittliUBce 

irf  his  faiher-in-law,  he  produced  the  saaic  open  of  The  Duemna, 
which  was  played  75  times  at  Covent  Ganten  during  that  season. 

Sheridan  no'v  l«';;.in  lo  ncgoii.itc  with  Carrick  for  ihc  purchase 
of  his  sharf  of  I)n;ry  I^nc,  and  the  bargatn  was  complcLcd 
in  June  1776.  I  ho  sum  pjid  by  Sheridan  and  his  partners, 
Thomas  Linlcy  and  lit  Ford,  for  the  half-share  was  Iss.coo, 
of  this  Sheridan  contributed  £to,ooo.  The  money  was  raised 
OB  SMrtpflC,  Sheridan  cootributing  only  £1^00  in  ash.*  Two 
yeses  sfierwaids  Sheridin  tiid  his  friends  boii^  the  oiUwr  half 
of  the  propeity  for  £jj,ooOb 

-From  the  lint  the  duectiba  of  the  theitte  «mdd  seem  to 
have  bi-cn  mainly  in  the  hands  of  Sheridan,  who  derived  very 
material  assiitan.  c  from  his  wife.  In  Fi  bruar^-  1777  he  produf  c<l 
his  v»  rsion  of  \'atibfUKh's  I\i!.jf>sf,  under  the  title  of  A  Trip  lo 
Scarborough.  This  is  printed  among  Sheridan's  works,  but  he 
has  no  more  title  to  the  authorship  than  Cdley  Gibber  to  that 
of  Richard  III,  His  chief  task  was  to  remove  indecencies; 
be  added  vety  little  to  the  dialogue.  Tkt  ScM  /ir  Scandal 
mspfodocedentfaeSthof  May  1777.  Mn Atnngtoa*»hohad 
played  Miss  Hoyden  in  the  Trip,  played  Lady  Teade,  who  may 
be  regardc<i  as  a  Miss  Hoyden  dcvduf^H  d  by  six  months'  c\pc:i- 
cncc  of  marriage  and  town  tiic.  'Ihc  lord  thanibtrlain  rtfuso  1 
to  license  l!ic  play,  and  was  only  i>c-rsuadi(i  on  grounds  t)f 
penonal  friendship  with  Sheridan  to  alter  his  decision.  There 
are  tales  of  the  liaste  with  which  the  conclu;,iou  of  Tkc  School 
far  Sandal  was  written,  of  a  stratagem  by  which  the  last  act 
was  fot  out  of  him  by  the  anxious  company,  and  of  the  fervent 
"  Amen  "  wtitten  on  the  hist  pag^  of  the  copy  by  the  piaaiptcr, 
va  Tes|Mine  to  the  author's  "Fbdshed  at  last,  thank  GodI" 

But,  although  the  conreption  was  thus  hurriedly  romptctcd, 
x,c  know  from  Sheridan's  sister  that  the  idea  of  a  "  scandalous 
colh  f:e  "  had  occurred  to  him  five  years  before  in  connexion  with 
his  own  experiences  at  Uaih.  His  diiTiculiy  was  lo  find  a  story 
sufficteotly  dramatic  in  its  incidents  to  form  a  subject  for  the 
machinations  of  the  diacacter-slayers.  He  seems  to  have  tried 
mote  than  one  ploti  and  fa  the  end  to  have  desperately  forced 
two  sepnimte  coaceptioas  together.  The  diakgue  is  so  brilliant 
throngnout,  and  dw  auction  acme  and  the  screen  scene  so 
elTi  ctivi",  that  the  construction  of  tlic  comedy  meets  with  liule 
criticism.  The  School  for  Scandal,  lhoui;h  il  has  uol  ihc  unity 
of  The  Rivals,  nor  the  same  wealth  of  broadly  humorous  incident, 
is  universally  regarded  as  Sheridan's  masterpiece.  He  might 
have  settled  the  doubts  and  worries  of  authorship  with  Puff's 
reflection:  "  Wliat  is  the  use  of  a  good  plot  except  lo  bring  in 
good  things?" 

Sheridan's  faiee^  Tk»  Cntie,  was  ptodaeed  on  the  iQth  of 
October  1779,  Tile  SeMaet  for  Stambd  meantime  continuing  to 

draw  l.iT^cr  houses  than  any  other  play  every  time  it  was  put 
on  the  stage.  In  The  Critic  the  laughable  infirmities  of  all 
cl.-.sses  connected  with  the  stage— authors,  actors,  patrons 
and  audience — arc  touched  oC  ^^ith  the  lishtcsi  of  hand-i; 
the  fun  is  directed,  not  at  individu.ds,  but  at  absurdities  that 
grow  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  i^tagc  as  naturally  and 
inevitably  as  weeds  in  a  garden.  It  seems  that  he  had  accumu- 
lated notes  for  anotlwr  comedy  to  be  called  AJttMion,  but 
his  only  dramatic  composition  during  the  fcmsinlng  thirty-six 
years  of  his  life  was  Pizarro,  produced  in  i-riq — a  tragedy  in 
which  he  made  lil)cral  use  of  some  of  the  arts  ridiculed  in  the 
person  of  Mr  PulT,  He  abo  revised  for  the  stage  Beiijamin 
I  honipjou's  irau^lioa,  The  Sirangcr,  oi  KoUcbuc°&  Mciucltin- 
Mass  uttd  Reue. 

He  catered  parliament  for  Stafford  in  17S0,  as  the  friend  and 
ally  of  Charles  Jsmca  Fox.  Apparently  be  owed  his  election 
for  Stafford  to  suhstaatisl  aignnaents.  He  la  said  to  have  paid 
the  buigesMB  live  guineas  each  lor  the  honour  of  representing 

them,  beside  gifts  in  dinners  and  ale  to  the  non  voting  part  of 
the  community,  for  their  interest  and  applause,  lli^  br^t  speech 
in  parliament  was  to  ileien  I  himself  against  the  charge  of  bribery, 

■  For  the  clucidatSoa  of  tbcM  tramactions,  see  Biaader  Matthewi's 
edhioa  (1U3)  «l  5lsr«AM'«  Cmudin  {pp.  at-sti. 


and  WW  well  icceived.  He  spehe  little  for  a  time  aad  ^Udfy 
00  fioaadal  quesdeMk  but  soon  voA  a  place  aflMmg  tiw  best 

speakers  m  Uie  House.  Congress  recognized  his  services  in 
opposing  the  war  In  Amerka  by  offering  him  a  gift  of  £.:o.oqo 
which,  however,  he  refused.  L'ndcr  the  wing  of  Fox  he  ^ikd 
subordinalc  oflices  ia  the  short  lived  ministrid  of  1782  and  i;83. 
He  was  under-secreiary  for  foreign  affairs  in  the  Rockingham 
ministry,  and  a  sccrelaryoi  the  treasury  in  the  Coalition  rrimHry. 
In  debate  lie  itad  the  iLeenest  of  eyes  for  the  weak  plact.s  in  aa 
opponent's  aigoment,  and  the  happy  an  of  potting  tbcm  in  am 
irresistibly  hidicioiis  light  withaut  lesmc  Us  good  icaapcr  or 
his  preseooa  of  mind,  la  those  bcatco  da>-s  of  parliamentary 
strife  he  was  almost  the  only  man  «l  mark  that  was  never  called 
out,  and  >ei  he  had  no  rnatch  in  the  wcaf>on  of  ridicule. 

Sheridan  found  his  great  opjKjrt unity  in  the  impcadunent 
of  Warren  Hasii:)t:s.  His  siK-eclK-s  in  that  proceeding  were  by 
the  unanimous  acknowledgment  of  his  toniem[xjrarirs  anitri; 
the  greatest  deliv'ered  in  that  generation  of  great  orators.  Tic 
first  was  on  the  7th  of  Febniaiy  17S7, 00  the  charges  brottgbi 
against  Hasting  wftb  regaid  to  Jie  begwns  or  princesses  of 
Oude.  Sheridan  tpAt  for  more  than  five  hours,  and  the  eficct 
of  hts  oratory  was  such  that  it  was  unanimously  agreed  lo  ad  joura 
and  p>ostponc  the  final  decision  till  the  House  s-bouhi  be  in  a 
calmer  mood.  Of  thi«,  and  of  Lis  last  grem  speech  on  the 
subject  in  I7Q4,  only  brief  abstracts  have  L>ce.T  preserved;  but 
with  the  second,  the  four  day*  speech  delivered  in  his  capacity 
of  manager  of  the  trial,  in  Westminster  Hall,  on  the  oocasisa 
so  brilliantly  described  by  Macaulay,  posterity  has  been  isBfe 
fortunate.  Gumey's  verbatim  lepofls  of  tbe  speeches  on  both 
sides  at  the  trial  were  published  at  Sir  G.  Comewall  Loii's 
instigation  in  1859,  and  from  them  we  are  able  to  form  an  uk-i 
of  Sheridan's  power  as  an  orator.  There  arc  passages  here 
and  there  of  gaudy  rhetoric,  ioosc  ornament  and  declamatory 
liypcrlxile;  but  the  strong  common  sense,  close  argunitntaii-.c 
force  and  masterly  presc-nlaiion  of  telling  facts  enable  us  to 
understand  the  impression  produced  by  the  speech  at  tlw  tins; 

From  the  time  of  the  break-up  of  the  Whig  poty  00  the 
secession  of  BurhehewasnovBormsao**  iadependent  menbo;* 
and  his  jsolatWA  was  conpletC  after  the  death  of  Fox.  When 
Buriie  denooneed  the  French  Revolution,  Sheridan  joined 
with  Fox  in  vindicating  the  principle  of  non-intcrvi  nticn. 
He  maintained  that  the  French  people  should  l>e  aliowcd  to 
Settle  their  constitution  and  manage  their  affairs  in  their  owz 
way.  But  when  the  republic  was  succeeded  by  the  cn-j  rr. 
and  it  became  apparent  that  France  under  Napoleon  v«uld 
interfere  with  the  affairs  of  its  neighhoutSi  he  employed  his 
eloquence  in  denouncing  Napoleoo  and  ttifbig  the  prostCUlioB 
of  the  war.  One  of  his  most  celebrated  Ijiet'i-hi  ^  was  delivered 
in  support  of  strong  measures  against  the  mutineers  at  ibcNorc. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  members  who  actively  opposed  ibe  union 
of  the  English  and  Irish  parliaments.  When  the  Whigs  came 
into  power  in  iPo6  Sheridan  was  appointed  treasurer  of  ibe  navy, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council.  Alter  Fox's  death 
he  succeeded  his  chief  in  the  representation  of  Westminster, 
and  aspired  to  succeed  him  as  leader  of  the  party*  but  this  daia 
was  not  allowed,  and  thenccforwaid.  Sheridao  CDOgiht  for  Ml 
own  band.  When  the  prince  became  tcgeBt  fa  iSi  i  Shcrid^c  s 
private  influence  with  Mm  helped  to  exclude  the  \\  higs  (ro<a 
power.  Throughout  his  parliamentary  career  Sherid«r.  was  onr 
of  the  biTon  conipaiiions  of  the  prince,  and  his  champ. on  i.-. 
parliament  in  some  dubious  matters  of  payment  of  debts.  B^: 
he  always  resented  any  imputation  that,  he  vas  the  princes 
confidential  adviser  or  mouthpiece.  A  certain  proud  and 
sensitive  independence  was  one  of  the  most  marked  feataics 
in  Sheridan's  parliamentary  career.  After  a  cootaicas  avme 
between  him  and  his  Whig  aUJes  be  ttflised  a  place  for  Us  sea 
from  the  government,  lest  there  ehouM  be  any  suspicion  (n  the 

public  mind  that  his  supfKjrt  had  been  Ixiught. 

His  last  years  were  harassed  b>-  debt  and  disappoint mcff 
He  sat  in  parliament  for  Westminster  in  i.'\o6-iSor  .At 
general  election  of  1807  he  stood  again  for  Westminster  and 
was  defeated^  but  was  returned  as  member  for  Iktetcr.  at 
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the  expense  apparently  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  In  181 3  he 
ftOed  to  secure  a  seal  at  Stafford.  He  could  not  raise  money 
enough  to  buy  the  seat.  He  had  quamlkd  with  the  Prince 
Regent,  and  teemt  to  have  kad  BOM  tmt  ol^care  Mendi  to  iUuid 

by  him.  As  a  member  of  parliament  he  had  been  safe  against 
arrest  for  debt,  but  now  that  this  protection  was  lost  his  creditor* 
closed  in  upon  him,  and  the  history  of  his  life  from  this  time  till 
his  death  in  1816  is  one  of  the  most  painful  passages  in  the 
biography  of  great  men.  It  may  be  regarded  as  ccrUim,  however, 
that  the  description  of  the  utter  destitution  and  misery  of  the 
last  weeks  of  his  life  given  to  ibe  Cnker  Faptn  0>  PP-  3S8-312, 
cd.  L.  J.  Jenningi)  it  uatme.  In  aogr  attoapt  to  judge  ol 
Sheridan  as  he  was  apait  from  bb  woiks,  it  it  Moomy  tonike 
considerable  deductions  from  the  mass  of  floating  anecdotes 
that  have  gathered  round  his  name.  It  was  not  without  reason 
that  his  grand-daughter  Mrs. Norton  denounced  the  unfairness 
of  judging  of  the  real  man  from  unauthenticatcd  stories.  The 
real  Sheridan  was  not  a  pattern  of  decorous  respectability,  but 
we  may  fairly  believe  that  be  waa  very  far  from  being  the 
SlMttdan  o(  vulgar  legend.  ApfaM  the  stories  about  bis  reck!  ess 
manafenent  <d  Ua  afain  m  amt  aH  tbe  bnad  lacu  that  be 
bad  BO  source  eS  fateooie  bat  Dmiy  Lane  theatre,  that  be  bore 
from  it  for  thirty  years  all  the  expenses  of  a  fashionable  life, 
and  that  the  theatre  was  twice  rebuilt  during  his  proprietorship, 
the  first  time  (17Q1)  on  account  of  its  having  been  pronounced 
unsafe,  and  the  second  (iSog)  after  a  disastrous  6rc.  Enough 
was  lost  in  this  way  to  account  ten  times  over  for  all  his  dcbis. 
The  records  of  his  wild  bets  in  the  betting  book  of  Brooks's 
Club  date  from  the  years  after  the  loss,  in  1792,  of  his  first  wife, 
to  wbem  be  waa  devotedly  attached.  He  ouinied  again  in  1795, 
bis  lecond  wife  being  Esther  Jane,  daugbtcr  «f  HvHUm  O^t, 
dean  of  Winchester.  The  reminiscences  of  his  son's  tutor,  Mr 
Smyth,  show  anxious  and  fulgctty  family  habits,  curiously  at 
vari.ince  with  the  accepted  tradition  of  his  imperturbable  reck- 
lessness. He  died  on  the  7th  of  July  1816,  and  was  buried  with 
great  pomp  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Sheridan's  only  son  by  his  first  marriage,  TnouAS  Socridan 
(177^1817),  was  a  poet  of  some  merit.  He  became  colonial 
treiavrerat  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  His  wife,  Caroline  Henrietta, 
nie  Callander  (1779-1851)1  wrote  three  novdi,  «Uc3i  had  aone 
success  at  the  tiine.  She  received,  after  hefhuhand's  death, 
quartets  at  Hampton  Court,  and  is  described  by  Fanny  Keroble 
as  more  beautiful  than  anybody  but  her  daughters.  The 
eldest  child,  HttEN  Seuna  (1807-1867),  married  Commander 
Price  Blackwood,  afterwards  Baron  Duflcrin.  Her  husband 
died  in  )84i,and  in  1863  she  consented  to  a  ceremony  of  marriage 
with  George  Hay,  Earl  of  Gifford,  who  died  a  month  later.  Her 
Sougt,  Poem  and  Verses  (iSgi)  were  publitbed,  with  a  memoir, 
by  her  son,  the  marquess  of  Dtilfeiitt.  The  second  dau^ter, 
C\KOLiNE,  became  Mrs  Norton  (q.v.).  The  youngest,  JanB 
Georcina,  married  Edward  Adolphus  Seymour,  aftenraids 
ijth  duke  of  Sonnet. 

BtauooaArNV.— JWnmirtitffle.  .  »L^iim . . JLASImifaM, 
sriift  •  HHiadv  Aceouni  of  hu  Famnly  and  Ombinu  (1817).  by 
JohnVlblhins  ("  who  dcals,'^  said  Byron, "  tn  the  life  and  libel  line"), 
was  aa  ahogciher  irud<x|ujte  piece  of  work,  and  made  many  fal<« 
statement*.  The  hfemotrs,  fi<f. (1815). compiled  by  Thom.ts  Mwrtdid 
not  make  full  u»c  of  the  papers  submitted  by  the  family.  William 
Smyth  {Strmoir  of  Mr  Skfruljn,  1840),  who  had  Lxx-n  a  tutor  in 
Shcrid-in's  hou<«.  war  responsible  for  many  of  the  !icandaliut"i  .itid 
sometimes  ba'K.-lc»»»torie<connccted  with bhcridan'» name.  Accounts 
of  the  dramatist's  parents  and  of  his  grandfather  are  given  by  Alicia 
Lcfanu  in  her  Memoirs  0/  the  Life  and  Writints  of  Mrs.  Franets 
Jiin'ifrrr.  ff€.  (lSa4).  Theie  are  numerous  rcfcrGnces  to  Sheridan  in 
tbe  ItOin  ratf  Jemnuh  of  Bynm,  and leveral  anecdotes  (tee  especi- 
ally vol.  V.  p.  411  seq.,  ed.  ProtheiOt  1901),  Popular  works  on 
the  Sheridan*  are  Mrs  Oliphant's  Sheridan  (1883)  in  the  "  English 
Men  of  I.PttiTs  "  scrici;  Mr  Pcrrv  Fitrpcrald's  Ltfff  of  ikr  Shrridant 
(j  srjU  ,  iHH'ji;  and  the  /,i/V  of  R.  II.  SheruU^n  (i»<*i>)  by  Lloyd  C. 
S.mdcrs  in  the  "  tireut  W'ritrrs  "  «<tic<».  .\n  admirable  sketch  of 
Sheridan's  political  career  it  icivcn  in  Wiikes,  Shfrtdan.  Fox:  the 
Oppoulion  undft  Ceortf  Hu  Third  (1874),  by  .Mr  W.  Frascr  Rae,  who 
icconstnirted  Sheridan's  Megnnhy  from  the  original  wwces  and 
vindkaud  hb  rcputadoo  fiaoi  Ae  ndiatalenients  of  eanicr  writers, 
in  SkerUam  BMfwMy  (s  volt..  1896).  which  has  an  intraduaion 
by  the  marquess  of  Dufcrin  and  Ava*  the  grHt<gmndsaa  of  iba 


dramatist.  The  Lift  of  R.  B.  Sheridan  by  Walter  Sichel  (1909)  i», 
however,  the  best  account  now  available. 

Among  the  numerous  modem  edition*  of  Sheridan's  plays,  of  which 
only  Tht  Raals  was  published  by  tbe  draoHitiit  hiiwsif,  may  be 
mentioned:  Sheridan  s  Plays  note  printed  as  ht  wrmto  Iktm  (1903), 
edited  by  W.  Eraser  Rae,  who  quotes  at  length  tbe  criticisms  in  the 
contemporary  prcis;  The  Plays  et  R.  B.  Sheridan  (1900).  edited  by 
Mr  A.  W.  Pollard;  and  Sheridan's  Comkdits  (Boston,  U.S.A.,  1685), 
\kiih  a  valual  Ir  uiiroduttion  by  .Mr  Brandcr  Matthew<.  For  furthcf 
dct.iiU  cun^iilt  the  cxtcn*i\'e  bibliography  by  Mr  J.  P.  Andenon  in 
the  Lfje  by  Lloyd  C.  Sandi  rs. 

SHERIDAN.  PHIUP  HENRY  (1831-188S},  American  general, 
was  born  at  Albany,  N.Y.,  on  the  6th  of  March  1831.  His  early 
life  was  spent  in  a  country  district  in  Peny  county,  Ohio,  and  lie 
proceeded  to  West  Pobn  in  1848,  graduating  in  1853.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  infantry  and  served  on  the  frontier  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  gaining  some  eapcriencc  of  war  in  operations 
against  the  Indians.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861 
he  had  just  become  first  lieuteiunt.  and  soon  afterwards  be  was 
promoted  captain  and  entrusted  with  administrative  duties  in 
the  western  theatre  of  war.  Early  in  1863  he  was  commissioned 
colonel  of  the  and  Michigan  cavahry,  with  which  he  served  in 
Hallcck%  amgr  on  the  Tennessee.  In  June  be  waa  placed  in 
command  of  a  cavalry  brigade,  and  a  month  later  he  won  pro* 
motion  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  U.S.V.  by  his  skilfiiL 
conduct  of  the  light  of  Booneville  on  the  ist  of  July.  He  took 
part  in  General  Buell's  campaign  against  BragR,  and  led  the 
nth  division  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  at  the  hard-fought  battle 
of  Pcrryvillc  (October  S).  J^heridan  distinguished  himself  still 
more  at  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Murfrcesboro  (Stone  river),  and 
on  the  recommendation  of  Rosecrans  was  made  major-general 
of  volunteen,  to  date  from  tbe  jist  of  December  1863.  His 
division  took  part  in  Rosecrans^  campaign  of  i86j  and  a  veiy 
distinguished  part  at  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  {q.v.). 
Sheridan's  leading  of  his  division  at  the  latter  battle  attracted 
the  notice  of  General  Grant,  and  when  the  latter,  as  general  in 
chief  of  the  U.S.  armies,  was  seeking  an  "  active  and  energetic 
m.in,  full  of  spirit  and  vigour  and  life  "  to  command  the  cavalry 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Sheridan  was  chosen  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  General  Halledt.  Ihe  extraordinary  activity  of  the 
Union  cavaliy  under  his  fommawd  justified  tbe  choice.  Sbeii* 
dan%  corps  took  part  in  the  battles  of  tbe  ^dcmcss  and  Spott- 
sylvania  Court  House  (see  the  article  Wiini  km  s',).  inridcn-.s  of 
which  led  to  a  bitter  quarrel  between  Sheridan  and  Mtade  and 
to  Sheridan's  bc-ir.R  di>,'^>atchcd  by  General  Grant  on  a  far- 
reaching  cavalry  raid  towards  Richmond.  In  the  course  of  this 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Yellow  Tavern,  where  the  ConfcdetalO 
general  J.  £.  B.  Stuart  was  killed.  After  rejoining  tbe  army 
Sheridan  fought  another  well-oonteated  action  at  Hawes'  Shcp 
and  took,  and  heU  Cold  Harbor.  After  tbe  battle  at  that  place 
Sheridan 'undertook  another  raid,  t1&  time  towards  Charlottes- 
ville (June  '-."SI,  in  view  of  co-operation  with  the  arrry  of 
General  Daviil  Hunter  in  the  \'alliy.  In  the  course  of  this  uas 
fought  the  action  of  Treviiian's  Station  (June  11).  A  little 
later  came  (iencral  Sheridan's  greatest  opportunity  for  distinc- 
tion. He  was  ap[x)intcd  to  command  a  new  "  Army  of  the 
Shenandoah  "  to  oppose  tbe  forces  of  General  Early,  and  con- 
ducted tbe  brilliant  and  decisive  campdgn  which  crashed  the 
Conrcdcrnte  army  and  finally  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  Northern 
Virginia  (see  American  Civit  Wak  and  Shenandoah  VALieY 
Caupaicns).  The  victories  of  the  Opcquan,  or  Winchester 
(September  ig).  Fisher's  Hill  (September  zj)  and  Cedar  Creek 
(Octolicr  If)),  pnxlured  great  ( laiion  in  the  North  and  correspond- 
ing depression  in  the  Confcdcr.icy,  and  Sheridan  was  made 
successively  brigadicr-gcncral  U.S.A.  for  Fisher's  Hill  and 
major-fleneral  U.S.A.  (or  Cedar  Creek.  "  Sheridan's  Ride  "  of 
lom.  mm  Wfncbester  toCedarCredc  toukecommaodof  the 
hard-pressed  Union  troops  is  a  celebrated  incident  of  the  war. 
His  capacity  for  accepting  the  pra vest  rc^jMinsibililies  was  shown, 
not  less  than  by  his  handling  of  an  army  in  battle,  by  his  ruthless 
devastation  of  the  Vailcy — a  scvtrc  measure  fell  to  be  necessary 
both  by  Sheridan  himself  and  by  Grant.  From  the  X'alley  the 
cavaliy  rode  through  the  enemy's  country  to  join  Grant  before 
PdcniNiii,  Cihtiai  the  actka  «f  Wayaobon*,  dcstroyiaff 
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communications  and  malcrlal  of  .vir,  nn  l  fin:'.11v  rrrrrtin(»  lo 
the  gcncraJ  in-chicf  on  ihc  JSth  ol  Wiiich  1065.  A  ilv.  t;j,yi  later 
the  indefatigable  Sheridan  won  ihe  last  Rtcat  victory  of  the  war 
at  Five  Forks.  The  operations  were  cuaductcd  entirely  by  him 
and  were  brilliantly  successful,  leading  to  the  retreat  ol  Lee 
from  the  lioet  ol  Petersburg  and  the  final  catastrophe  of  Appo- 
mattox Couit  House.  In  the  course  of  the  battle  of  Five  Forks 
SberidM  oon  wtm  diapUyed  bi*  utter  fewlenoew  «f  criticism 
by  tummtrlly  dftmisslng  from  Iilt  command  Genenl  G.  K. 
Warren,  an  officer  of  the  highest  repute,  whose  corps  was  only 
tempur.arlly  under  Sheridan's  ontnts.  The  part  played  by  the 
cavalry  corps  in  the  pursuit  of  I.cc  w.\s  mu^t  conspicuous:,  and 
Sheridan  himself  commanded  the  large  forces  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  which  cut  oS  Lee's  retreat  and  compelled  the  surrender 
of  the  lamotis  Amy  of  Nottbcm  Vit^nla  (see  Aheucam  Civil 
Wut  and  PtrsufttntG). 

Soon  after  the  cbw  of  the  «u  Slieiklui,  who  by  tlwie  lenrkes 
had  gttned  U*  nputatioa  M  «M  of  tbe  giealeft  loMiert  of  the 
time,  was  sent  to  exercise  the  military  command  in  the  south- 
west, where  a  corjis  of  ol)scr\'alion,  on  the  Mexican  frontier, 
>valched  the  stru;;>;lc  between  Maximilian  and  the  Liberals 
(see  Mexico:  Hhtory).  General  Sheridan  stated  in  his  memoirs 
*  that  material  assistance  was  afforded  to  the  Liberals  out  of  the 
U.S>  onenals,  and  tbe  mdral  cflcct  of  bis  presence  on  the  fmntier 
odtahily  Influenced  the  course  <A  the  flrugglc  to  a  vay  great 
dteot.  Later,-  io  the  Reconatniction  period*  he  commanded 
the  FHth  MiBtaiy  Diitrtct  (Louisiana  and  Tem)  at  New  (Means, 
where  his  administration  of  the  conquered  st.'UC-S  was  most 
stormy,  his  differences  with  rn-sidenl  Johnson  culminating  in 
kis  recall  in  September  1^67.  He  was  then  placed  in  charge 
ol  the  Department  of  the  Mt^uri,  which  he  commanded  for 
sixteen  years,  and  hi  1869,  on  Grant's  election  to  the  prcsidCBCy 
and  Shennao's  conaequent  promotion  to  tbe  full  rank  of  gcacfal, 
he  ma  made  lieutenant-gcncfaL  In  1868-1869  be  conducted  a 
«dnter  campaign  againit  tbe  Indians,  which  leiulted  in  Ibcir 
defeat  and  surrender.  Daring  tbe  Franco-German  Wat  of  1870 
General  Sheridan  accomiianied  the  great  headquarters  of  the 
Gcrnian  armies  as  the  guest  of  the  l  ing  of  Prussia,  la  1873, 
fit  the  lime  of  the  "  Virginius  "  incident  (see  Cuiu),  when  an 
invasion  of  Spain  was  prgjectcd,  Sheridan  was  designated  to 
command  the  United  States  field  army.  In  1875  he  was  sent 
to  New  Orkana  to  deal  with  giavo  diril  dttorder,  a  duty  which 
ho  carried  out  with  the  aame  aneompvamitbg  aeverity  that  he 
hul  pieiloudy  drawn  in  1S67.  In  1883  he  succeeded  Sherman 
in  the  ^ef  command  of  the  United  States  army,  which  he  held 
until  his  death  at  Xonquitt,  Mass.,  on  the  jlh  of  August  iSSS.  A 
fcwmonthsprevicusly  he  had  Ixen  raiied  to  the  full  rank  of  general. 

As  a  soldier,  Sheridan  combined  brilli.mt  lour.ige  and  pains- 
taking skill.  As  a  bghling  general  be  was  unsurpassed.  Few 
of  the  leaders  of  cither  side  could  have  stemmed  the  tide  of 
defeat  4a  l>e  did  at  Stone  river  and  turned  a  mere  laliy  into  a 
great  vlttoiy  o«  he  did  at  Cedar  Creek,  by  the  pure  force  of 
personal  magnetism.  His  restless  energy  was  that  of  a  Giartcs 
XII.,  to  whom  in  this  respect  he  Las  justly  been  compared, 
while,  unlike  the  king  of  Sweden,  he  was  as  careful  and  vigilant 
as  the  most  methodical  slratrjrtst.  lie  was  a  devout  Roman 
Catholic,  and  in  his  private  Life  he  had  the  esteem  and  admiration 
of  all  who  knew  him  welt.  General  Sheridan  was  president  of 
the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  andof  theSodety  of  the 
Anny  of  the  Cumberland,  the  latter  for  fouitccn  years.  In  1875 
he  nnnied  Irene,  daughter  of  Gcneial  D.  H.  Rvcker,  USX. 

HiaAnMa)  jr«aMws  (a  vok)  wmcpuhiiihedaoim  after  Uadeath. 

SHEHIFP,  or  SnrRr-Krrvt  (O.  Eng  scir-<:'-r,-fj  or  3i-;Vm,7M,' 
L.'ilin,  :iVe  ('ii"U5),  often  called  "  high  sheriff,"  the  English  and 
Jnsh  executive  aiitliurily  in  a  county,  or  other  plare,  often 
called  his  "  bailiwick."  The  oflicc  also  exists  in  about  twctiiy 
andent  cities  and  boroughs,  among  which  may  be  namid 
London,  Norwich,  York,  Bristol,  Oxford,  Lincobi,  Chester  and 
Cametbttrjr  in  England,  and  Doblitt,  Corit,  Umcrick  and  other 
fjlates  in  Ireland.    In  most  of  these  the  office  is  of  an  honorary 

*  The  word  occurs  as  early  da  the  laws  of  Ine  (c.  8),  ^K>ut  690. 


nature.  Tbe  office  ts  a(  present  an  annual  one.  ihougti  this 
has  not  been  always  the  case.  Three  names  are  put  on  the  list 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  the  judges  of  king's 
beach  division  on  the  morrow  of  St  Martin  (12th  of  KovembrrK 
and  the  first  name  is  usually  pricked  by  the  king  in  ccunc  1  m 
the  February  or  March  following.  City  and  borough  shenfis  are 
usually  appointed  by  tbe  corporations  on  the  9th  of  November. 
London  and  Middloes  are  specially  provided  lor  by  the  act  el 
tSS7,  a.  and  the  dterifis  of  the  oovntiea  of  C^mwaD  and 
Lancaster  arc  separately  appointed,  the  act  not  applying  to  theta. 

The  shrievalty  was  at  one  time  a  far  more  import.int  office 
than  it  is  at  present.  "  The  whole  history  of  English  justice 
and  police,"  says  Maitland  {Justice  and  foikt,  69),  "  might  be 
brought  under  tbis  rubric,  the  decline  and  fall  of  tbe  sheriS." 
That  the  sheriff  sometimes  abused  his  power  is  obvious  from 
the  sievanioea  stated  Ikt  the  Inquest  of  Sheriffs  of  1170.  But 
he  was  necessary  to  protect  the  iatciesta  of  the  craw»  and  the 
people  against  the  powerfiil  fecal  havoaage.  Bc^des  caeenthir 
the  king's  writs,  he  caTted  out  the  pone  Ci^rr.lW.us  on  itj/ 
emergency  needing  an  armed  force.  He  h.ad  the  fcTrr.  01  \ht 
shire*  (the  rent  he  paid  l>eing  called  "  sheritT-geld  ")  and  pri->ided 
in  the  county  court  and  the  hundred  court.  For  more  purely 
judicial  purposes  be  held  as  the  king's  deputy  the  sheriff's 
lourn,*  where  his  jurisdiction  liad  not  been  ousted  by  franchise. 
He  might  be  a  peer  or  a  judge,  BnctOn  being  an  instance  of  the 
latter.  The  appointment  aeems  to  have  boea  «iifiDaHr  by 
popular  dection,  a  right  cmfirmed  by  tS  Edw.  I.  c  B,  bet 
ultimately  vested  in  the  crown  unless  where  certain  poweriul 
landowners  hail  contrived  to  make  the  office  hereditary.  The 
hereditary  shrievalty  of  Westmorland  was  not  abolished  until 
1850  by  13  &  14  ^  ict.  c.  JO.*  The  tendency  of  the  hereditary 
office  to  become  obsolete  was  no  doubt  helped  by  the  crcatioa 
of  Viscount  Beaumont  aa  an  hereditary  peer  lutder  tbe  new 
dighity  of  svM-eeiofef  fia  1440.  At  one  time  awtiilwithwia  le  the 
«qpaiae  of  tbe  office  were  jnade  by  tbe  magistiatcs  and  «the» 
<rf  tlie  county.  "  Sheriff-tooth  "  was  a  tenure  on  cooditioB  ef 
supplying  entertainment  to  the  shcrifl  at  the  county  co-ir. 
Up  to  the  iQth  century  "  riding  with  the  sherifT  "  was  an  incii^.rt 
of  the  asiizes,  the  riders  being  some  of  the  principaJ  men  ol  the 
shifc  who  brought  with  them  «-ine  and  victuals  in  c>rder  to  assist 
the  sheriff  in  showing  hospitality  to  the  judges. 

At  the  present  day  tha^cxpeiiaive  duties  of  tbe  sheriff  depead 
oii.iMiaserDas  statutes  be^miiig  with  i  Edw.  ni;  c  j  (rjtQ. 
The  most  important  is  the  Sheriffs  Act  1887,  mainly  a  consoUdat- 
ing  act  applying  to  England  only.  The  person  nominated  is 
usually  a  magistrate  for  the  county,  but  anyone  i>  ilicr'!: 
provided  thai  he  have  l.ind  in  the  touiily  sui'ticicnt  to  answer 
the  king.'  Exempt  arc  peers,  clergy.  olTirers  in  active  service, 
practising  banisters  and  solicitors  and  others.  lovt-fty  is  abo 
a  ground  of  exemption.  The  aberifl  3p{M>ints  his  undcrsbrrid. 
T^  dutira  of  the  office  at  tlie  present  day  are  both  administntiw 
and  jodidaL  Amaog  the  former  the  most  Important  b  attend- 
ance on  the  judges  at  assizes  and  election  petitions.  A  certain 
amount  of  stately  ceremony  is  required,  and  any  lack  of  it  b 
punishable  by  fine  cither  by  the  judge  of  as,^ue  or  by  the  High 
Court.  Other  administrative  duties  arc  cxcculioa  of  writs* 
and  of  the  sentence  of  death,  acting  as  returning  officer  at 
parliamentary  elections,  preparing  the  panel  of  jurors  for  assiaa^ 
the  IccqHng  prisoners  in  safe  custody,  he  being  liable  for  thor 
escape,  and  the— now  nominal— duty  of  summociiog  the  ptm 
tomiMnt.  His  judtdsl  duties  consut  In  hinisetf  or  his  deputy 
sitting  to  a.'isess  d.images  under  the  Lands  Clauits  .Aif  1^4$. 
and  also  in  cases  set  down  for  trial  where  the  deicndanl  has 
H'.ade  default  in  appearance  and  the  isiue  reiol\es  itseli  it;iv>  orit 
of  damages.  Tbe  expenses  of  the  office  arc  partly  met  by  the 

*The  term  is  abolithcd  by  the  act  of  1887,  •.  19. 

*  Abolished  by  &.  18  o(  the  same  act. 

'  Repealed  and  re-cruielod  by  the  act  of  1 887,  s.  3I. 
'The  counties  of  Cambridge  .ind  Huntingdon  arc  combirwd  fcr 
the  purposes  of  the  shrievalty.  See  the  act  of  lt<ij7.  s. 

*  Whrrr  a  qui  <^tinn  .iriie*  as  to  the  owncnhip  of  good*  scitcd  ia 
cx'oiiiori  the  siitrifT  may  havo  to  uodorgo  the  peocBis  iMOWB-as 
sbcrifi 's  interpleader. 
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Trca<iury  in  accordance  with  the  Treasury  order  of  ihc  2m\ 
of  August  1898.  The  order  lays  down  with  somewhat  grim 
humour  that  the  iherifl  is  not  limited  to  the  allowances,  but  may 
spend  more  i(  he  likes.  A  shcrifl  cannot  during  his  year -of 
ofTice  act  a<>  a  magistrate  for  the  county  of  which  he  is  sheriff. 

Soc  the  work*  on  the  history  of  l.iw  dy  Stubhs.  Pollork  and  Mait- 
land  anil  Hold* wort h.  ,Mwj  \V.  S.  Mi  K<-<  hnie.  .Uaimi  Carta  (iia'S  ': 
Sir  M.  Hiilc,  A  Short  Irtalt^f  touching  .S.'icriif  j  Aiiflmf'U  (id.-;  i; 
Greenwood,  BouUuStnon  (lt>><5);  The  C' >':;■:■  :•  Skcr:^!  in.*,'  ,; 
Impry  (l7fi»6);  /\lkxnion  (1878);  Churchill  anti  Lirucc  (i&3^;;  ami 
Mather  (1903). 

Scotiand. — As  far  as  is  known  the  sherifT  did  not  exist  'in 
Scotland  before  the  beginning  of  the  Norman  period.  In  the 
feudal  system  he  became  as  in  England  the  centre  of  the  local 
administration  of  justice,  the  representative  of  the  crown  in 
executive  as  well  as  judicial  business,  and  was  always  a  royal 
officer  appointed  by  and  directly  responsible  to  the  king.  The 
carikit  tbetifit  od  lecord  bcloqg  to  the  i«ignt  of  Alexuder  L 
tad  David  I.,  and  the  oflke  ms  cMmBOB  befora  tlw  death  of 
Alexander  III.  In  many  cases  it  had  become  keiedilaiy, 
instances  being  those  of  De  Sinton  in  Selkirk  and  Agnew  in 
Calloway.  The  ordinance  of  Edward  I.  in  IJ05  rejected  the 
hereditary  character  of  the  ofTicc,  but  an  act  of  James  II.  shows 
that  the  ofhcc  had  again  become  herediiary. 

One  of  the  consequences  was  that  sheriffs  ignorant  of  law 
teqtiired  deputes  to  discharge  their  judicial  duties.  In  the  course 
of  suficeBdiBg  rngnsa  down  to  that  of  Jamet  VL,  tlw  jurisdiction 
Of  the  shcriffi  eaow  to  be  nach  by  ^nu  of  bennies 
and  KfsIitJsa  widdi  fsve  the  gnntees  the  right  to  bold  both 
dvO  and  criminal  courts  of  kas  or  greater  jurisdiction  to  the 
Otdurion  of  the  sherifT. 

The  dvU  jurisdiction  of  the  shcrifl  was  oriRinally  of  very 
vide  extent,  and  was  deemed  specially  applirabic  lo  tiut-stions 
idating  to  the  bnd  within  the  shire,  but  after  the  institution 
tt  the  court  of  session  in  1532  it  became  restricted,  and  all 
cavKS  idating  to  property  in  land,  as  «dl  as  those  nquiting 
the  action  called  declarator  for  wtabliihbt  ohlnate  ligM,  and 
aiost  of  those  requiring  equiubk  icnediea»  veee  wkhdmni 
IhMnit.  Nor  did  it  possess  any  cofwbtoriaI}uriMlfct1ea.  Praeti- 
caOy,  therefore,  the  civil  juris<liction  of  the  sherifT  fell  under  the 
head  of  actions  concluding  for  payment  of  money  and  actions 
to  regulate  the  possession  of  land.  The  crimin.-il  jurisdiction  of 
the  shcrifl  was  in  like  manner  in  its  origin  of  almost  universal 
extent.  But  this  was  first  limited  to  cases  where  the  offenders 
were  caught  in  or  shortly  after  the  act,  afterwards  to  cases  in 
which  the  trial  could  be  held  within  forty  da>'s,  and  subsequently 
fuitber  lestiicled  as  the  Uiiincw  of  the  justiciary  court  became 
aieie  organbed.  n»  ponUnnent  of  death,  having  by  long 
disuse  come  to  be  held  beyond  the  power  of  the  sherifT,  and  the 
Statutory  pimishments  of  trar'.s;><:rt,ition  or  penal  servitude  never 
having  b<-cn  entrusted  to  him.  his  j  jriv^liction  as  regards  crimes 
was  usually  said  to  be  limited  to  those  punishable  arbitrarily, 
that  b»  by  bnprisonment,  fine  or  admonition. 

Al  a  consequence  of  the  suppression  of  the  Jacobite  rising 
0(  1745,  after  the  ist  of  ftlarch  1748  all  heritable  sheriffships 
wm  citlngwished  by  jo  Ceo.  IL  c  43.  The  act  declared  that 
there  ihoidd  be  bat  one  aheriff-depute  or  siewait-depute  tn 
every  ^ire  or  stcwartr>-,  who  was  to  be  an  advocate  of  three 
ytati^  standing,  appointed  by  the  crown.  Since  1769  the 
sheriff-depute  has  held  his  office  cd  til<im  out  culpam.  Power  was 
given  to  him  by  30  Geo.  II.  c.  43  lo  appoint  one  or  more  sheriffs- 
Substitute.  In  1787  the  sherifT -substitute  was  placed  on  the  civil 
establishment  and  paid  by  the  crown;  in  lias  *'  qualification 
of  three  years'  standing  (now  five  jma  bjT  the  Sherill  Couru 
CSoethuKi}  Act  1S77)  as  an  advocate  «r  pncnrator  before  a 
iheriff  eoort  eras  lequired  (6  Geo.  IV.  e.  sj);  ia  1838  he  was 
made  removable  by  the  sherifT  deputc  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  lord  president  and  lord  justice  clerk,  and  it  was  made  com- 
pulsory that  he  should  reside  in  the  shcriiTilom,  the  provision 
of  20  Geo.  II.  c.  43,  which  required  the  slirriiT-depute  so  to  reside 
for  four  months  of  each  year,  being  repealed  (1  &  J  Vict.  c.  1 10). 
In  1877  the  right  of  appointment  of  the  substitutes  was  trans* 
lierred  from  the  shcriff'dcpale  to  the  crown  bgr  the  aa  of  t877> 
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While  the  sherifT  dcpute  has  still  power  to  hear  cases  hi  the 
first  instance,  and  is  required  to  hold  a  certain  number  of  sittings 
in  each  place  where  the  sheriff-substitute  holds  courts,  and  also 
once  a  year  a  small-debt  court  in  every  place  where  a  circuit 
small  ^cbt  court  is  appointed  to  be  bdd,  the  onttuiy  course 
of  dvU  pnoednie  la  that  the  ■beriff^eubatitate  acts  as  judge 
of  first  htttance,  with  an  appeal  under  certain  restrictions  from 
[  his  decision  to  the  sheriff-depute,  and  from  htm  to  the  court 
of  session  in  all  causes  exceeding  £25  in  \  ;iluc.  An  appeal  direct 
from  the  sheriff-substitute  to  liie  cuurt  of  session  is  competent, 
but  is  not  often  resorted  to.  By  the  InterpreUtion  Act  1S89, 
s.  38,  the  word  "  sheriff '.'  in  aiqr  act  rdstll^  to  ft^i**^  b  to 
include  a  sheriff-substitute. 

As  regards  criminal  proceedings,  summary  trials  are  usually 
conducted  by  the  aheiU[-«ibetitatc;  tiisJs  ertth  a  jtiiy  dthet  by 
him- or,  in  important  cases,  by  the  sheriff-depute.  The  sheriff* 
sabatitute  also  has  diarge  of  the  prrlimir^.ir^'  investigation 
Into  crime,  the  evidence  in  which,  calUd  a  precognition,  is 
laid  before  him,  and  if  necessary  taken  before  him  on  oath 
at  the  instance  of  his  prcKuralor-fiscal,  the  local  crown  prose- 
cutor. 

Thc  dutics  of  the  shrrifT-deptife  are  nnw  di\"idef}  into  ministerial  or 
administrative  and  judii  ial.  The  ministrrl.1l  are  the  ^U(^^T\  i>ii>n 
of  the  account*  of  the  inferior  olhcers  of  the  sheriffdom:  tf>c  super- 
intendence of  parliamentary  dectiom;  the  holding  by  himself  or  his 
substitutes  of  the  courts  for  raglttnitloa  of  electors;  the  preparatioa 
of  the  list  of  persons  liable  to  serve  both  on  criminal  and  civ  il  juries: 
the  appointment  of  sheriff  officers  and  supervision  of  the  execution  01 
judicial  writ*  by  them :  and  the  »tnkin^-  of  the  "  fum,"  He  hasdio 
to  attend  the  judgvuA  iu^itlLiarv'  .it  tlw  i  irruit  COBtS CdT  the COOaty 
or  counties  over  which  nia  iuribdiclion  extends. 

The  iudidal  duties  of  the  sheriff -depute  are,  as  regards  crimes, 
the  trial  of  all  cauMs  remitted  by  the  counsel  of  the  crown  for  the 
trial  by  sheriff  and  jury,  a*  wdl  as  summary  trials  if  he  chooaes  to 
take  Inem.  This  now  means  most  crimes  for  which  a  maximum  of 
two  years'  imprisonment  (in  practice  eighteen  months  is  the  longest 
sentence  imposed)  is  deemed  sufficient,  and  which  arc  not  by  statute 
rrservx-d  for  the  justiciary  court.  His  civil  juriwlirtion  i»  regulated 
by  s<  vrr.il  >t.it  liti  s  ',•>•>  !«hiii<  ,il  for  detail.  b-.jt  may  be  s.iid  generally 
to  extend  to  all  suit*  which  conclude  for  payment  of  money,  whatever 
may  be  the  cause  of  action,  with  the  eaccotion  of  a  few  where  the 
payment  depends  on  statu*,  all  actions  witn  reference  to  the  pusses- 
sion  of  land  or  right  in  land,  and  actions  relative  to  the  right  of  suc- 
cession to  movable  property.  In  bankruptcy  he  has  a  cumulative 
and  alternative  jurisdiction  with  the  court  of  »c^^ir>n,  and  in  the 
service  of  heirs  with  the  sheriff  ol  chancery. 

The  courts  which  the  sheriff  hold*  are  (i)  the  rrirr.innt  court; 
d)  the  orilinjry  civil  court;  (3)  the  ?m.ill-dclit  court  fur  c.i^  s  umkr 
£12  in  value  {(>  Geo.  IV.  c.  48);  (4)  the  debts  recovery  court  for  caM:s 
above  £12  and  under  jCso  ill  VUee  (Debts  Rceeveiy  JSeMlandj  Act 
1867) ;  and  (j)  the  registration  eourt.  Itts  Judgmtnt  m  the  criminal 
court  is  subject  to  review  by  the  court  of  justiciary,  and  in  the 
ordinary  civil  court  and  the  debts  Tv^  ns-t-ry  court  by  the  court  of 
session.  In  the  omall-dcbt  court  it  l-i  im.A,  except  in  rcri.iin  c.T«es 
where  an  appeal  lies  to  the  noxt  circuit  court  of  juf.tici.irv.  1  he 
sheriff-substitute  may  comjx^tently  exercise  all  the  j::dicijl  juri-  1:^  (ii  n 
of  the      rilf.  ■■uliject  to  appeal  in  civil  c.iscs  oth<  r  ih.in  (!•  l<t 

cases.  As  rccards  his  adminisitrativc  functions  he  a55i<>ts  the  sheriff 
eerterall)r,  and  may  act  for  him  in  the  registration  and  fiarscourt.arKl 
be  tu^intends  the  preliminary  stage  of  criminal  inquiries^  consult- 
ing with  the  sheriff  if  ncces<iary;  but  the  other  administratis-e  duties 
of^the  ofhrc  arc  conducted  by  the  sheriff -<lepute  in  person.  The 
executive  functions  cf  the  sheriff  are  iKrlormcd  by  mc^wnKcrs-at- 
ariiis.  The  civil  jurisdirtion  dij.  :i  ls  iiiii;i.  rnus  't.ituics  known 
as  the  Sheriff  Courts  and  Small  Uebts  Acts.  The  salaries  of  sheriflv 
depute  vary  from  £3ooQ  to  £sBO  •  year,  these  ef  shcriffMyhstitttte 
from  £1400  to  £5oa 

There  ia  •  oniicipal  sheriff<lerlc  appointed  by  the  crown  for  each 
county,  whonas  aeputc  clerks  under  him  in  the  principal^  towns, 
and  a  procurator-fi'cal  for  the  conduct  of  crimind  pmecutioos  for 
each  county  and  district  of  a  county,  who  ia  afiidBtcd  by  the 
6h<  riT  with  the  sanction  of  the  home  ^e^retary. 

!!■  •  !  1  the  sheriffs  of  counti-  s,  there  is  a  thtriff  of  chinrcry 
appointitl  by  the  crown,  whose  duiic-a  are  confim-d  to  the  service  6( 
beirt,  with  a  salary  of  Isoo. 

See  the  various  works  on  sheriff  court  practice,  siKh  as  those  of 
WibM^^j^yod  J.  M.  Lees  (1M9}.  and  Green.  JSncgae. 

Itdin.'. — The  sheriff  has  much  the  same  duties  as  In  England. 
His  position  is  defined  by  numerous  statutes,  beginning  with 

5j  Geo.  III.  c.  6S  (iHi;).  TheicisBocoasoUdathigaaNdias 
that  of  tSS;  in  England. 
UwM  StoMf.— The  office  of  iberiir  is  f^wraUy  elective. 
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The  sheriff  has  arfmfntftrathre  and  Iliriitcd  Judidal  authority. 
He  sometimes  serves  for  combined  counties,  as  in  England  fur 

Carri'  r''\:>'  .    '  Muiuiiicili'n.  Lj.  W  ) 

SHERiFf  MUIR.  a  kitllcfidrl  siluatrtl  on  the  vcrRC  of  tlie 
extreme  nonli-woltm  llmk  of  llu?  ()<  hi!s,  rrr!)ishirc,  Scotland, 
watered  by  W harry  Bum,  an  atiiucnt  of  the  Allan,  it  lies 
within  the  bounds  of  the  parish  of  Dunblane,  3)  ro.  E.  by  N. 
o(  tlie  towa.  It  tras  the  site  of  an  indcci&ivc  batik  (13th  of 
NowtmlMtr  171$)  between  the  Jacobites,  about  13,000  strong, 
nader  Johii  Enkine,  6th  or  t ith  cail «l  Mar, and  4eoQ  Royalists 
under  Aidubald  Campbell,  aflerwarda  srd  duke  of  Argyll. 
Both  sidi-s,  cich  of  which  lost  500  men,  cl.iimc-d  llie  victory, 
allhouRh  in  |Miini  of  fact  Mar  deemed  it  prudent  to  retreat 

The  "  battle  sionc"  ttdoMd  bf  A  nOiiif  macka  tlM  iceBe  <>f 

the  encounter. 

SHBRIP  PASHA  (iSifr-iSS?),  Egyptian  sUtcsinan,  was  a 
Citcassian  Wbo  &U«d  numerous  administrative  posts  under  Said 
aad  bmait  pt^haa.  He  was  of  better  education  than  most  of 
hia  .camoBponuicat  and  had  mairied  a  daughter  of  G>loncI 
Sivea  tlie  French  non-com miwfaned  officer  who  beonne  Soliman 
Pasha  under  Mchcmct  AU.  As  minister  of  foreign  affairs  he 
was  useful  to  Ismail,  who  used  Shcrif's  bluf(  bonhomie  to  veil 
tr.jny  i.f  his  mt-^l  insidiovis  prnpi)s.ils.  Of  singularly  lazy 
tlis[«-isiiion.  he  yet  pos6eis<.-(l  considerable  tact — he  was  in  fact 
an  I'cyptian  L<);d  Melbourne,  \sho;>e  policy  was  to  leave  every- 
thing alone.  Hi.*  favourite  argunitnt  against  any  reform  was 
to  .tppe^  (0  the  Pyramids  as  an  immutabic  proof  of  the  solidity 

""^jgr*  <'"f"''"y  ""^  pnKtir«lly-  His  fatal  opUmiam  rendered 
him  larg^  lapoBrihle  br  the  coUapae  of  Efeyptiaa  credit  which 
brought  about  the  fall  of  baaQ.  Upon  the  military  insurrection 
of  September  1&81,  Shcrif  was  summonetl  by  the  khedive  Tewfik 
to  form  a  new  ministry.  The  inipossi!>iIiiy  nf  reconciling  the 
financial  requirements  of  the  nation.il  party  with  the  demands 
of  the  Driti-.h  arid  I'reiich  rotitrollers  of  the  pul)lic  debt,  coir.ptllcd 
him  to  resign  in  the  following  February.  Alter  the  suppression 
of  the  Arabi  rebellion  he  was  again  installed  In  office  (September 
18S2)  by  Tewfik,  but  in  January  ^884  he  resigned  rather  than 
«anct ion  the  evacuation  of  (he  Sudtta.  As  to  the  strength  of  the 
makdist  movement  be  had  then  no  conception.  When  uged  by 
Sir  Evelyn  Baring  (Lofd  Ckomer)  early  in  1883  to  abandon  some 
of  the  more  distant  part.s  of  the  Sudan,  he  replle<l  with  charae- 
terbtic  light-heartedncsA:  "  Nous  causerons  pKis  tard; 
d'.ibord  nous  alloos  donner  une  bonne  radfe  a  cc  numsicur  " 
(if.  the  mahdi).  Hicks  Pasha's  CTpedition  w.lj  at  the  lime 
preparing  to  march  cm  El  Obeid.  (VUc  Ei^ypl  Ko.  1  (1907), 
p.  1 1  s).  Shcrif  died  at  Gratz,  on  the  20th  of  April  1887. 

SHERLOCK.  THOMAS  (167S-1761),  English  divine,  the  son  of 
Waiiani  Sherlock  waa  bom  at  London  hi  167S.  He  was 
•dncatcd  at  Eton  and  at  St  Csthaitne'a  Ball,  Cambridae,  and  in 
1704  luccecdcd  his  father  as  master  of  the  Temple,  where  he 
was  very  popular.  In  1714  he  became  ntaster  of  his  old  college 
at  CandiriJpe  and  vice-chanceli' ir  of  the  university,  whose 
pri\'ile^es  he  defended  a^sinit  kichard  lietitley.  In  1715  he 
V. as  .ip!H>inted  dean  of  ClutluNtcr.  lie  ttxik  a  ])roinif.ent  p.irl 
in  the  HanKonan  controversy  against  lienjamin  iioadly,  whom 
he  succeeded  as  liishop  <rf  Bangor  in  1728;  he  was  afterwards 
traoglaled  to  S^lisbuo'  in  1 734,  and  to  Umdon  in  1748.  Sherlock 
waa  »  capable  administrator,  and  cultivated  frfoidly  nhtlona 
witli  dfaaenten.  In  parliament  he  was  of  (ood  leivloe  to  hia 
old  schoolfellow  Sobert  Walpote.  He  poblislied  agaimt  Anthony 

Collins's  deist ic  Crcumh  vf  the  Chrislian  RcHfiot  a  volun-.e  of 
Sermons  envilkd  'J'/u:  i'u:  a>:d  InicTtsl  of  I'rvpkccy  in  Ihc  .Vrtrra/ 
i'f  ihc  Wi'rM  (17;;);  an.l  in  reply  to  Thon'.as  Wixihton's 
Discourses  on  the  Miradcs  he  wrote  a  volume  euUilcd  Tkt  Tryul 
of  the  Witnesses  of  the  Rtsurrection  of  Jesus  ( 1 7  20),  which  soon 
ran  through  fourteen  editions.  His  Pasioral  Letter  (tj $6)  on 
"  the  late  earthquakes  "  bad  a  circulation  of  many  thousands, 
and  four  or  five  v-olumes  of  Serman  which  he  published  in  his 
hter  years  (1754-1738}  were  also  at  one  time  highly  esteemed. 
He  died  in  July  1761. 
A  collected  edition  of  his  works,  with  a  memoir,  in  5  vols.  8vo,  by 

|.  8.  HutfMib  appaartd  i^^aook 


SHERLOCK,  WTLLTAM  (r.  1641-1707).  English  dinne.  «.is 
Ixirn  .It  .Soulhw.irk  about  1641,  and  was  educatt-i!  .it  I.Jo.-i  .^rdit 
Pctcrhousc  College,  Cambridge.  In  i66g  he  Invanie  re<  r  .•/ 
St  George's,  Bololph  Lane,  London,  and  in  itM>s  he  was  ^{^mritcd 
a  prebendary  of  St  Paul  s.  In  1674  he  showed  his  controvcrsiil 
bent  by  an  attack  on  the  puritan  John  Owen,  in  Tke  KmemUdft 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  Union  *itk  Him.  la  1684  he  pubGllied 
The  Com  «/  iSnutewe  UmSuprtmPmam  $taUi  «ed  lOiM 
aaoriiHg  tt  A»  Dtdrhte  tf  tkt  Holy  Seriptmret,  an  ably  wrftlcn 
treatise,  in  which  he  drew  the  distinction  between  ai;:i.e  a- 1 
passive  obedience  which  was  at  that  time  penerally  aiicpicd 
by  the  hifih  church  clerj^y;  in  the  same  ye.ir  he  was  n-.adc  master 
of  the  Tcmpic.  In  16S6  he  was  reproved  for  his  anti-papal 
preaching,  and  liis  pension  stopf)c<l.  After  the  Revolution  he 
was  suspended  for  refusing  the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary,  but 
before  his  final  deprivation  he  yielded,  justif>'ing  his  cha^ 
of  attitude  in  The  Cau  tj  tke  AUtpatie$  in*  l»  SoiewgK  Ftmm 
staUd  and  raohed  MtmHitg  .to  Sertflmt  «Md  JBbum  and  Or 
Principles  of  the  Ckurdt  ef  £i|ftsiid'(t69t).  During  the  period 
of  his  suspension  he  wrote  a  Praetical  Distourse  conecrxini 
Dir.Sh,  whicli  became  vcn-  popular.  In  i(y:/0  and  l6pj  he  pab- 
lisfled  Volumes  on  the  dociritie  of  the  Trinity  which  helped 
rather  than  injured  the  S.jcinian  cause,  and  ii.x  olvcd  him  in  a 
warm  controversy  with  Robert  South  aiid  OtilCfS.  He  boCISie 
dean  of  St  Taal's  in  i6qi,  and  died  at  Hampstead  in  JuneHOX. 

l-lis  «i:rinon«  »  i  re  t  i-lli.«te<i  in  2  vols,  8vo  (4th  cd.,  I755>. 

SHERMAN.  JOHN  (1823-1900),  American  financitf  aid 
statesman,  a  younger  brother  of  General  W.  T.  Shemaa,  IMI 
born  at  Lancaster,  Ohio,  on  the  loth  ^  t84$.  %  begat 
the  study  of  law  at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1844.  For  ten  yean  he  practised  'his  profession  wHb 
success,  and  with  only  ca^ua!  interest  in  politics.  His  2.«oci»- 
tions  and  prcdilect  ions  \s  ere  w'itii  the  \^higs,  .and  lie  w^  a 
delegate  to  the  National  Convention  that  nominatcri  Cn^neral 
/.achary  Taylor  in  1S4S.  Upon  the  repeal  of  the  j^tissovri 
Compromise  by  the  Kan s.u- Nebraska  Bill  in  1854,  he  joined  the 
great  popular  movement  in  Ohio  against  tiw  poUcy  represented 
by  this  UU,  and  was  elected  to  Congress  ba  the  tlitumn  of  tkt 
ycaraaaa"Anti-NcbiMka''inao.  In  the  minatf  oi  the  not 
year  lie  took  an  activo  pan  hi  the  foctnal  wsaniaation  of  the 
Republican  party  in  the  state,  and  at  the  opening  of  Congress 
In  December  befi^  a  long  career  of  public  serx-ice.  As  a  member 
of  the  House  (1855-1861),  he  (piickly  manifested  the  qualities 
which  characterized  his  whole  political  life.  Though  a  ihoroush 
and  avo«cxl  iiarti.san,  he  was  ^villiin  the  pany  the  counsellor 
of  moderate  rather  than  extreme  measures,  and  thus  gained  oa 
llie  whole  a  position  of  great  influence.  He  was  a  mctnbrr  of 
the  committee  sent  by  the  House  in  1856  to  investigate  the 
troubles  ht  Kaaaaa,  and  drafted  tlie  tvfiavt  of  the  majority.  la 
i8sb  h«  ivaa  the  EepuUican  candidate  for  Speaker  o(  the  House, 
but  was  obliged,  after  a  contest  that  lasted  two  months,  te 
withdraw,  laixely  b<-causc  of  the  recommendation  be  hid 
inadvertently  ^\\i-n  to  ,in  anti-slavery  boik,  Tkr  /r<tpcnJ>*t 
Cri-iis  of  the  South  (1S57),  by  Hinton  Rowan  Helper  ( i  .-O-Jijoo). 
He  b^ame,  however,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  \Va>'s  and 
Means,  and  was  instrumental  in  the  enactment  of  the  Morrill 
Tariff  Art  of  i860.  In  March  186 1  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate^ 
to  which  he  had  been  dotted  to  succeed  Satown  P.  Chaae,  wha 
the  Utter  becaaM  secretary  of  the  treasury.  As  icBator  ke  ait 
continuously  untd  he  became  secretary  of  tlie  tieaswy  m  ttrr- 
His  interest  and  efficiency  in  financial  legislation  in  the  He- jse 
to  his  3ppc«inlmcnt  on  the  Senate  Committee  of  FLiiincc,  ial 
after  1S67  he  was  chairm.cn  of  this  intlucnlial  committee.  He 
thus  became  associated  with  the  enactment  of  all  the  great 
fiscal  laws  through  which  the  strain  of  war  and  of  reconstroctica 
was  sustained.  He  gave  earnest  support  to  the  Legal  Tender 
Ad,  and  the  substitution  of  the  national  for  the  state  banLine 
system.  When  after  the  end  of  the  war  the  <|uestion  of  6naacMl 
readjustment  came  up,  he  vigonnisly  uppoaed  Secretary  Hugk 
McCullf>ch's  policy  of  retiring  the  legal  tender*,  and  urged  S 
different  plan  for  effecting  the  resumption  of  spede  payments 

Oa  the  qiMilkai  idatiaf  to  politioa  McaMinwiiMi- and  the 
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policy  of  President  Johnson,  he  supported  his  party,  though 
opposed  to  its  Radical  leaders.  He  warmly  advocated  the 
insertion  in  the  Reconstruction  Acts  of  a  provision  ensuring  the 
early  termination  of  military  govenunent;  and  he  opposed  the 
impochmciit  of  PwMdcnt  Johaiop,  thoyghi  be  voted  lor  convic- 
tkm  CO  the  trUL  Dtiring  the  admioistnttoitt  of  Preaideat  Grant 
his  leadership  in  shaping  financial  policy  became  generally 
recognized.  The  Resumption  Act  of  1875,  which  provided  for 
the  return  of  specie  payments  four  years  later,  was  brgcly  his 
work  both  in  inception  and  in  formulation,  and  his  appointment 
to  the  head  of  the  Treasury  Department  by  President  Hayes  in 
1877  enabled  him  to  carry  the  policy  embodied  in  the  law  to 
successful  cncntion.  His  administratioa  of  the  department, 
io  cttcuoitaiiocs  of  grcftt  diflkuUyarising  out  ci  the  "  greenback  " 
agtution  iad  the  advene  pelhkal  oonipedoii  of  C^gress,  won 
Mm distinction  as  a  financier. 

At  the  end  of  the  Hayes  administration  he  was  again  elected 
to  the  Senate  from  Ohio  and  held  his  scat  until  During 
this  period  he  was  largely  concerned  in  the  enactment  of  the 
Anti  Trust  Law  of  1890,  and  of  the  so-called  Shtrmau  Act  of 
the  same  year,  providing  for  the  purchase  of  silver  and  the 
Iwatng  of  Treasury  BOtes  based  upon  it.  This  latter  Act  he 
•ppiwved  only  asft  Bieans  of  escapbg  the  bee  ooinace  of  silver, 
and  he  supported  Its  repeal  In  1895.  la  1880  and  1888  be 
aspired  actively  to  the  Republican  nomination  for  the  presidency, 
but  failed  to  obtain  the  requisite  support  in  the  Convention. 
During  the  last  years  ol  his  senatorial  career  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  AlTairs.  Upon  the  accession 
of  President  McKinley  in  1897,  he  resigned  from  the  Senate  and 
became  secretary  of  state;  but  under  the  tension  of  the  war 
with  Spain  the  duties  of  the  office  became  too  exacting  for  his 
■tWDcUi  at  Us  agfit  ud  in  April  X898  he  resigned  and  withdrew 
Into  private  Ufa.  Infifnltlet  miiltipUcd  upon  tiiia,  until  bla 
death  at  Washington  on  the  aand  of  October  i()oa 

A  •elcetloa  from  the  eorrcfpondcnce  of  John  Sherauui  and  his 
brother  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  w.i'^  published  .i»  The  Sherman  LelUrs  in 
1894.  Sherman  publbhcd  ReccUcclwns  0/  Forly  Years  in  the  Hcuif. 
Stnatt  and  Cabtnel:  cn  Aulobiopapky  (Chicaep  and  New  Yurk, 
1895).  A  vi^lunie  <A  .'  ■  '^d  Spltdm  WIS  pubUsfaed  in  1879.  Sec 
Liff.  bv  T.  K.  Ui.Ttt.n  (190/j).  (W.  A.  D.) 

SHERMAN,  ROGER  (1721-1703),  American  political  leader, 
a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  born  at  Newton, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  i<,lh  of  April  rjn  (O.S.).  He  removed 
with  his  paicatt  to  Stoughton  in  1733,  attended  the  country 
school  there,  and  at  aa  early  age  leaneid  the  oobUet^  trade  m 
his  father's  shop.  Removing  to  New  Milford,  Connecticut,  in 
1743,  he  worked  as  county  surveyor,  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  studied  law,  and  in  1754  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
He  represented  New  Milford  in  the  Connecticut  Assembly  in 
1755-1756  and  again  in  1758-1761.  From  1761  until  his  death 
New  Haven  was  his  home.  He  was  once  more  a  memlicr  of  the 
Ctanecticut  Assembly  fai  1764-1766,  was  one  of  the  gowemor's 
nulstaats  in  1766-1785,  n  Judge  of  the  Connecticut  superior 
court  In  1766-1789,  treasurer  of  Yale  College  in  1 765-1 776, 
a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Cdnjrri'^s  in  i77.)-i;Si  ar.d  ng.iin 
in  1783-1784,  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  Conunittee  uf  Sjtely 
in  1777-1779  and  in  1782,  mayor  of  New  H.:ven  in  1784-1703, 
a  delegate  to  the  Federal  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787 
and  to  the  Connecticut  Ratification  Convention  of  the  same  year, 
and  a  member  of  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives  in  1789- 
1791  and  of  the  United  States  Senate  in  1791-1793.  He  was  on 
the  conuaittee  which  drafted  the  Dedaiatraoolladependeacv 
and  also  on  that  which  drafted  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
Uifi  K'^i'-itc't  public  service,  however,  wns  performed  in  the 
Federal  Cunslilutional  Convention.  In  the  bitter  C"n!hcl 
between  the  large  state  party  and  the  small  state  party  he  an  ! 
his  colleagues,  Oliver  Ellsworth  and  William  Samuel  Johnson, 
acted  as  peacemakers.  Their  share  in  bringing  about  the  final 
settlement ,  which  provided  for  equal  leprescnuiioa  in  one  house 
and  proportional  icpKientation  In  the  other,  was  so  fmpevtant 
that  the  settlement  itsdfhaaoome  to  be  called  the"  Cdnnccticut 
ComptomlK."  He  helped  to  defeat  the  proposal  to  give  Congress 
»  veto  oa  state  kgialatiaB,  showing  that  ilwu  iUe^cal  to  coaler 


such  a  power,  since  the  constitution  itself  is  the  law  of  the  land 
and  no  state  act  contravening  it  is  legal.  In  the  Federal  Congress 
(1789-1793)  he  favoured  the  assumption  of  the  state  debts,  the 
establishment  of  a  national  bank  and  the  adoption  of  a  protective 
urifl  policy.  Although  stieo^y  opposed  to  slavery,  he  refused 
to  support  the  Paifccr  resolution  of  17S9  providing  for  a  duty 
of  ten  dollars  per  head  on  negroes  brought  from  Africa,  on  the 
ground  that  it  emphasized  the  property  clement  in  slavery. 
He  died  in  New  Haven  on  the  j^rd  of  July  1703.  Sherman 
was  not  a  deep  and  original  thinker  like  James  Wilson,  nor  was 
he  a  brilliant  leader  like  Alexander  Hamilton;  but  owing  to 
his  conservative  temperament,  htS  SOUnd  judgment  and  his 
wide  experience  he  was  well  qusUfted  tO  lead  tlw  IHTfTm'tt 
catise  in  the  ooaventkm  of  1787. 

Two  of  Sherman's  gnadsons,  WIDIam  M.  Evarts  and  George 
F.  Ho^r,  were  prominent  in  the  later  history  of  the  country. 

Le»i?H.  lioutcW's  Life  of  Rorrr  Sherman  ^ChiciRo.  1 896),  based  on 
material  eolleetetl  In  i-tiriator  li  i.ir,      a  careful  anil  accurate  work. 

SHERMAN,  WILLIAM  TECUMSEH  (iSjo-iSyi),  American 
general,  was  born  on  the  8th  of  February  iSjo,  at  Lancaster, 
Ohio.  He  was  descended  from  Edmond  Sherman,  who  emigrated 
from  England  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  1634.  His 
father,  Charles  R.  Sherman,  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ohio,  died  suddenly  in  1829,  leaving  his  widow  with  a  famllj 
of  young  chiUrea.  WiUiam  was  adofiUd  by  the  Hon*  Tbonaa 
Ewing,  a  dose  friend  of  the  father,  sometime  a  senator  of  the 
United  States  and  a  member  of  the  national  cabinet  In  t*  -,6 
he  entered  West  Point,  and  on  graduating  near  the  head  ol  !u4 
class  he  was  appointed  .second  lieutenant  in  the  jnl  artillery 
regiment.  His  first  field  service  was  in  Florida  against  the 
Seminole  Indians.  The  usual  changes  of  station  and  detached 
duty  made  him  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  all  the  Southern 
states,  and  Sherman  improved  the  opportunity  by  making 
topographical  studies  which  proved  of  ao  small  value  to  him 
later.  He  abe  employed  much  of  bis  time  in  the  study  of  law. 
When  the  war  with  Mexico  began  in  1846  he  asked  fOT  lidd 
duty,  and  was  ordered  to  join  an  expedition  going  to  California 
by  sea.  He  was  made  adjutant-general  to  Colonel  Mason* 
military  governor,  and  as  such  was  executive  officer  in  the 
administration  of  local  government  till  peace  came  in  the 
autumn  of  1848  and  the  province  was  ceded  to  the  United 
S:  ates.  In  1847  he  served  on  the  staff  of  the  general  commanding 
the  divisioa  of  the  Pacific.  In  x8 jo  he  manied  Ellen  Boyle, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Ewing,  then  secretary  of  the  interior. 
Transferred  in  tlic  same  year  to  the  commissariat  department 
as  a  capt.\in,  he  resigned  three  years  later  and  went  back  to 
California  to  conduct  at  San  Francisco  a  branch  of  an  important 
St  Louis  banking-house.  He  continued  successfully  in  the 
management  of  this  business  through  a  financial  crisis  incident 
to  a  wildly  speculative  time,  until  in  tbespring  of  1857  the  house, 
by  his  advice,  with^ew  from  Califomiaa  afiairs.  Afterwards 
for  a  short  time  he  was  engaged  in  business  at  New  YoiIl  and  in 
1 858  practised  law  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  In  1859,  the  state 
of  Louiiian.i  propoMng  to  c  t.'liUih  a  military  college,  Sherman 
was  appointed  its  superiuttndtnl.  On  the  ist  of  January  i860 
the  "  Slate  Seminary  of  Learning  and  Military  Academy  " 
was  opened,  and  here  Sherman  remained  until  the  spring  of  1861, 
when  it  was  evident  that  Louisiana  would  join  the  states  seceding 
from  the  Union.  He  thereupon  resigned  the  superintendency 
and  returned  to  St  Louis,  parting  with  the  governor  of  the  state 
and  his  colleagues  la  the  school  with  Rgici  and  mutual  esteem. 
Though  his  brother  John  Sherman  was  a  leader  in  the  party 
which  had  elected  Lincoln,  William  Sherman  was  very  conserva- 
tive on  the  vLivery  ciuesiion,  and  his  distress  at  v. hai  l.e  ihouuht 
an  unncci.s>.\ry  rupture  between  the  stales  was  extreme.  Yet 
his  devotion  to  the  national  constitution  was  ui. bounded,  and 
he  offered  his  services  as  soon  as  volunteers  for  the  three  years' 
ealistments  were  called  out.  On  the  t4ih  of  Jday  i86t  be  was 
appointed  cdond  ol  the  tjtli  VS.  Inlsnliy,  a  new  regiment, 
and  was  soon  assigned  to  command  a  brigade  In  General 
McDowell's  army  in  front  of  Washington.  He  served  with  H 
In  the  Cm  haute  «f  Bun  Run,  «D  the  sistoC  July.  Piomoted. 
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brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  Sherman  was  in  August  sent 
to  Kentucky  to  icrvc  under  General  KoLcri  Anderson.  In 
October  he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  department.  On 
the  36th  of  October  he  reported  that  aoo,flao  men  would  be 
required  for  tbe  Keatucky  omiMitgn.  He  was  relieved  of  his 
pott  tooo  aftcnrards  in  conseque&ce,  but  the  event  justified 
Steinu^  view.  He  wu  warn  m  fmplnyed  in  *  miaot  poaition, 
and,  at  the  lieail  ef  a  dtviiiea  of  new  tnopt,  aeeotnpanied 
Grant's  army  to  Pittsburg  Landing.  At  the  battle  of  Shiloh 
Sherman's  g.illant  conduct  gained  him  promotion  to  major- 
general.  His  appreciation  of  Grant,  and  his  sympathy  with 
the  chagrin  he  suflcred  after  this  b.ittle,  cemented  the  friendship 
between  the  two.  He  took  part  in  llalleck's  advance  on  Coriiuli, 
Miniiaippi,  and  at  the  close  of  1862  led  the  Mississippi  column 
fatlieliiitVidcsblll|campaij;n.  He  suffered  defeat  at  Chickasaw 
Bqmii  but  tin  captnze  of  Fort  Hindmin,  near  Arlunsaa  Peat, 
compensated  to  soma  cirteat  for  tlw  Wdoboif  bflon.  In 
Grant's  final  Vicksbuig  cantpdgD  Sherman  commanded  the 
XV.  corps  and  the  right  of  the  Investing  line,  and  after  the 
surrender  he  was  sent  to  oppov  General  Johnston  in  the  country 
about  Jackson,  Mi&s.  In  July  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general 
in  the  rcR  jIar  anny.  When,  after  Rosecrans's  defeat  at  Chicka- 
nuuga,  Grant  was  placed  in  supreme  command  in  the  west, 
Sherman  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
with  wliicb  he  took  part  in  the  great  battle  of  Chattanooga  (q.v.). 
He  had  atondy  prepared  for  a  further  advance  by  making  an 
expedition  into  the  heaxt  «f  Mississippi  as  far  at  Meridian, 
destroying  railways  and  maUng  Impracticable,  for  a  aeaion, 
tbe  transfer  of  military  operations  to  that  region;  and  on  Grant 
becoming  gcneral-in-chief  (March  1864)  he  was  made  commander 
of  the  military  division  uf  the  Mississippi,  including  his  Army  of 
the  Tennessee,  now  under  Mcl'hcrson,  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land, under  Thomas,  and  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  under  Schofield. 
Making  detachments  for  garrisona  and  minor  operations  in  a 
theatre  of  war  over  500  m.  w  idc,  heaasembled,  near  Chattanooga, 
h^  three  armies,  acgregatiog  100,000  mm,  and  began  (May 
1864)  the  bivadon  of  Ceor^  Aftor  m  buflUant  and  famous 
campaign  of  careful  manoeuvco  and  heavy  combats  (see 
Amkrican  Ci\tl  War),  Sherman  finally  wrested  Atlanta  (q.t.) 
from  the  Confederates  on  the  1st  of  September.  His  able 
opponent  Johnston  had  been  rcmovctl  from  his  command,  and 
liood,  Johnston's  successor,  began  early  in  October  a  vigorous 
movement  designed  to  carry  the  war  back  into  Tennessee. 
After  0  devious  chase  of  a  month  Hood  moved  across  Alabama 
10  nuthem  Mississippi.  Sherman  tlwreupoa,  Jeaviog  behind 
Hiomas  and  Schoteld  to  deal  with  Hood,  made  the  cddMatcd 
*'  March  to  the  Sea  "  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah  with  60,000 
picked  men.  After  a  march  of  ^00  m.  Savannah  was  reached  in 
December.  Railways  and  material  were  destroyed,  the  country' 
cleared  of  supplies,  and  the  Confederate  government  severed 
from  its  western  slates.  In  January  1S65  Sherman  marched 
northwards  again,  once  more  abandoning  his  base,  towards 
Fetenburg,  where  Grant  and  Lee  were  waging  a  war  of  giants. 
Every  mUe  of  his  march  northwards  through  th«  Carolinas 
diminbhed  the  supply  region  «f  tbe  enemy,  and  demanitc  efloru 
were  made  to  stop  his  advaacBb  General  Johnston  was  ncalkd 
to  active  ser\nce,  and  showed  Mi  tttoal  skill,  but  his  fortes  were 
inadequate.  Sherman  defeated  him  and  reached  Raleifih,  the 
capil.il  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  i.^th  of  April,  having  marched 
nearly  500  m.  from  Savannah.  Lee's  position  in  N'irginia  was 
now  desperate.  Hood  had  been  utterly  defeated  by  Thomas 
and  Schofield,  and  Schofield  (moved  3000  m.  by  land  and  sea) 
rejoined  Sherman  in  North  Carolina.  With  90,000  men  Sliennan 
drove  Johnston  bcfoie  Urn,  and  when  Lee  fuireodered  to  Grant 
Jolinston  aho  gave  up  the  struggle.  There  was  much  friction 
between  Sherman  and  the  war  leoetaiy,  Stanton,  before  the 
terms  were  ratified,  bttt  with  tbdra^natttie  tbe  Civil  War  came 

to  an  end. 

Sherman  had  the  rood  fortune  to  learn  tlie  Mt  of  command 
by  dcgrce-s.  At  Bull  Run  his  brigade  was  wasted  in  isolated 
and  disconnected  regimental  atucks,  at  Shiloh  his  division  was 
completely  surprised  owing  to  want  of  pracoHtian;  but  his 


bravery  and  encrg>'  were  Lt)ond  queiiion,  and  thci«  qaaliiia 
carried  him  gradually  to  the  frontal  the  same  time  a.!»  hcaL_iu.:cd 
skill  and  cijKricncc.  When  therefore  he  was  entrusted  wiihio 
independent  command  he  was  in  every  way  fitted  to  do  hicr.sclf 
justice.  At  the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  he  showed, 
besides  the  large  grasp  of  strategy  which  planned  the  Caiolisas 
march,  besides  the  patient  sitill  in  maneatvio  which  gaiaad 
ground  day  by  day  towaidi  Atknu,  tiM  ttiength  «i  will  wU^ 
sent  his  men  to  the  hopdesa  assault  of  Kencsaw  to  teach  them 
that  he  was  not  afraid  to  fight,  and  cleared  Atlanta  of  its  dvil 
pop  jLition  in  the  face  of  a  bitter  popular  outcry.  Great  .is  were 
hii  rc^p' '"Nihilities  they  never  strained  him  bc>'ond  his  powers, 
lie  every  claim (0  boMcuded at 000 ofibesntcttseBcnk 
of  modern  history. 

When  Grant  became  full  general  in  1866  Sherman  wa 
promoted  lieutenant-general,  and  in  1S69,  when  Grant  bccaae 
pccsident,  ho  OBCceeded  to  the  full  xaidL  Geaenl  Sheraaa 
retfaed,  after  being  commanding  general  of  the  aioqr  far^flMB 
jrean,  bi  1884.  He  died  at  New  York  on  the  14th  of  January 
1891.  An  equestrian  statue,  by  Siint  Gaudcns,  was  unveiled  at 
New  York  in  1003,  and  another  at  Washington  in  the  s.*mcjcii. 

Sherman's  if,-r:.nri  v. ere  published  in  (Nt*  York).  Si-r  a!>o 
Rachel  Sherman  Tliurndikc,  Tht  SkrrnmH  LtUtrs  (New  York,  1894); 
Horn  Ittttrt  «/  Gtn.  Sktrman  (1909).  edited  by  M.  A.  Dc  Woilc 
Howe;  &  M.  Bowman  and  R.  B.  Irwm,  Skerman  and  Ids  Campctns: 
a  MUtlcry  Biography  (New  York,  1865);  W.  Fletcher  Johiuoa.  It/k 
2/'  William  Tecumjtk  Skermon  (Philadelphia.  1891):  Manning  if. 
Force.  Carnal  Slurmam  (Great  Coounaodcrsseries)  (New  York.  1899). 

BHKRHAM,  a  dty  and  tbe  county-seat  of  Grayaon  cooaty, 

Texas,  L'.S..\.,  64  m.  by  rail  X.  bv  V.  i  f  Dallas  and  9  m.  S.ef 
Denison.  Pop.  (iSijo)  733s;  (igccj  10,243,  of  whom  1131  were 
negroes;  (igio  census)  12,41}.  Sherman  is  str\-ed  by  the 
St  Louis  &  San  Francisco  (Frisco  System),  which  has  car  shops 
here,  the  St  Louis  &  South-Westcm,  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Sieu 
F6,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  and  the 
Houston  &  Texas  Central  railways,  and  by  electric  lines  connect- 
ing with  Denison  and  DaHaa.  In  tbe  diy  aie  Aoatin  Cwlkis 
(Presbyterian,  1850;  removed  from  AosUn  to  Sherann  ii 
1S76)  for  men,  Carr-Burdcttc  CoIle|e  (Onistian,  1894)  for  gitbk 
North  Texas  Female  College  and  Conservatory  (Methodist 
Episcopal,  1877)  and  Saint  Joseph's  Academy  (Reman  Cjiholic) 
for  girls.  Sherman  is  situated  on  a  ridpc  7  jo  ft.  above  sea-lcvel 
between  the  Red  river  and  the  Trii.iiv  river,  near  a  fertile  part  of  1 
the  Red  River  Valley,  in  which  the  principal  industries  are 
the  growing  of  cotton,  Indian  com,  wheat,  oata,  potatoes  aad 
alfalfa,  and  atock  raising.  The  city  txmtaini  cotton  gina  and 
omnpressea,  and  baa  various  mannbctnici;  in  1905  the  vah» 
of  factory  products  was  $2,841,066  (94-4%  noK  than  in  1900). 
The  municipality  owns  and  operates  the  watenrorfca  and  the 
electric  lighting  plant.  Shemum  ms  Settled  in  1448  and  wm 

chartered  as  a  city  in  iS<)$. 

SHERRY,  originally  the  name  of  wine  coming  from  Xerc* 
(Jerez  de  la  Frontera),  near  Cadiz,  Spain,  and  now  the  general 
name  of  the  strong  while  wines,  the  lower  grades  c\cc;ited, 
wliich  are  made  in  tbe  eouth  of  Spain  (see  Wots).  Tbe  cailr 
ffotm  of  the  word  In  EniBsh  was  "sherris"  (abbreviated  fraoi 
"  shenis-wine  "  or  "  sherris-sack  "),  which  was  taken  to  be  a 
plural,  and  "  sherry  "  was  formed  as  a  singular  bv  nustakc. 

•S  HERTOGENBOSCH  ('snobch,  or  den  Bosch,  French  B^ns-U- 
Due),  the  capital  of  the  province  of  North  Brabant,  Holland,  st 
the  confluence  of  llie  rivers  Dommel  and  Aa,  which  unite  to 
form  the  Dicze,  and  a  junction  station  29)  ro.  S.S.E.  of  Utrtcht 
and  97!  m.  W.8.W.  of  Nijmwcgcn  by  rail.  It  is  connected  hy 
aleam  ttamwor  vith  Hclmond  (ai  m.  S.E.)  and  by  tbe  Ziad- 
WOaaft  canal  whli  Maaatiidit  (60  m.  S.  by  EJw  flop.  (1900) 
3*»MS>  Hertogenbosch  is  a  well-built  dty  oad  eootaias 
several  churches.  The  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  of  St  Joha, 
the  Janskerk,  with  its  interior  in  a  state  of  preservation  rare 
in  Holland,  is  one  of  the  fmcst  architecturally  in  the  country. 
Occupying  the  site  of  a  much  earlier  L..ilding.  of  vl.Ich  there 
are  remains,  the  present  church  with  its  tine  choir  was  built 
in  the  middle  of  the  ijlh  century.  The  isth-ccnturj-  foot, 
the  pulpit  (iS7o),  the  oifan  (1617},  and  the  ear^  Gothic  Lady 
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chipd  cnntaining  «  amdi  vcacntod  i j<b-c«auuir  luit  of  the 
Vfagln,  whicb  «M  amnuOy  cuiled  in  {NoccmIod  thioii^  the 

town,  are  all  ooUceable.  The  cboir-screeo  was  sold  to  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  in  London  for  £900,  this  sum  being  devoted 
to  the  work  of  modern  restoration.  The  town  hall  contains  an 
interesting  scries  of  decorative  panels  by  a  modern  artist,  A. 
Dcrkitulcren,  dLicribing  the  founding  of  the  dty.  It  ako 
includes  a  mu&cum  of  local  antiquities.  la  the  Provincial 
■Hueum  are  interesting  Roman,  Gcrmaa  And  Fnaklth  aati- 
qaltict.  The  principal  otlicr  '"♦"^"p  an  the  court  house, 
fsveraBeat  IwiiMlnp  (fanncfljr  a  Jcnih  BwaMtcry),  episcopal 
palace,  gimininar  Kbool  (once  attended  by  Erasmus),  a  prison, 
hospitals,  arsenal  and  barracks,  't  Hertogenboach  is  the 
market  of  the  fertile  Mcicry  district,  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade,  chiefly  by  water,  with  Dordrecht  and  Rotterdam,  Nijm- 
wcptti,  Amhcm,  M-ustrithi  and  Liege.  The  chief  industries 
include  distilleries,  brcwcnn,  glua  works,  cigar  factodct  and 
the  ancient  linen  and  cutlery  nUMdiutures. 

SHBaWUI*  JOHM  KEYSB  (t7Si-i99o),  Et^^  ta^wm  and 
biitoiy-paimcr,  was  bom  Ib  t7«  at  Eak  Dean  in  Saws.  Hia 
father  «a*  a  wood-cntter  employed  in  shaping  bolu  for  ship- 
builders,  and  the  son  followed  the  same  occupation  till  hia 
seventeenth  year,  when,  having  shown  an  aptiiudc  for  art  by 
copying  some  miniatures  with  exceptional  accuracy,  he  was 
befriended  by  WiSiiim  Mitford,  upon  whcttc  estate  the  cider 
Sberwin  worked,  and  was  sent  to  study  in  London,  first  under 
John  Astley,  and  then  (or  three  years  under  BartoloBi — (or 
whom  he  ia  believed  to  hava  caecuted  a  larfs  portion  of  the 
platooCQyti^aftorAiiiiibalCarBcd,  pabUfhed  aathewoifcof 
Ua  naaiar.  Bitntoatendaa  a  student  o(  the  Bogral  Academy, 
and  gained  t^hrernedal,  and  in  1772  agold  medal  for  his  paint- 
ins  of  "  Coridbnus  takint;  Leave  of  hi.s  P'amily."  Frum  1774 
till  1  ;So  he  was  an  exhibitor  of  chalk,  tlrawin^fs  and  of  engravings 
in  the  Royal  .Academy.  Elstablishing  himself  in  St  James's 
Street  as  a  painter,  designer  and  engraver,  he  speedily  attained 
popularity  and  began  to  mix  in  fashionable  society.  His 
drawing  of  the  "  Finding  o(  Moses,"  a  work  o(  but  slight  artistic 
■writ,  which  introduced  portraits  o(  the  princess  royal  of  England 
and  other  leadinc  ladicB  of  the  adMocncy,  hit  the  public  taste, 
and.  as  rrprodoced  hjr  hb  hmfn,  mM  mgdf.  In  1785  he  sur- 
cccded  Woollctt  as  engraver  to  the  king,  and  he  also  held  the 
apiKuntmeni  of  engraver  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  His  pro- 
fessional income  rose  to  about  £ij,ooo  a  year;  but  he  was 
constantly  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  for  he  was  shiftless,  indolent, 
and  without  method,  open-handed  and  even  prodigal  in  his 
benefactions— and  prodigal,  too,  in  Icm  reputable  directions, 
lor  ha  became  a  reckless  gambtar,  and  teUlt  of  iDteoipenuice 
grew  vpon  him.  He  died  in  atnoM  pcnniy  ob  the  a4th  of 
September  1790— eecoiding  to  Steevcns,  the  editor  of  Shake- 
speare, at  "  The  Hog  in  the  Pound,"  an  obscure  alehou've  in 
Swallow  Street,  or,  as  stated  by  his  pupil  J.  T.  Smith,  in  the 
bouse  of  Robert  Wilkinson,  a  printsdier  in  Comhill. 

It  II  a«  an  engraver  th.it  Sherwin  i«  most  esteemed;  and  !t  may 
be  noted  that  he  »ka>  anibidi\'.'Toi;<..  working  indifferently  wiih 
either  hand  upon  his  pUtt».  Hi;,  drawing  is  correct,  hit  line  ex- 
cellent and  hii  textures  arc  varied  and  intelligent  in  expremon. 
Such  of  hi*  plates  as  the  "  Huly  Family  "  after  Nicholas  Pouuin, 
**  Christ  Bearing  the  CroM  "  after  Murillo.  the  portrait  of  the  raarquis 
of  BueMngham  after  Gefosborovgh  and  that  of  Pitt  occupy  a  high 
|fcoeaiii^j^ f^ff  ^^■traairtltmir*'*^    line  iiyiinii 

SHERWOOD.  MARY  MARTHA  (i77S-'''>;>),  English  author, 
was  bom  at  Stanford,  Worcestershire,  on  the  6th  of  May  1775, 
the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  George  Butt,  D.D.,  then  rector  of 
Stanford.  In  i8oj  she  married  ber  cousin,  Captain  Henry 
SheiWood,  an  officer  in  the  British  army,  and  subsequently 
MOoapanM  him  (0  India,  when  ihe  devoted  henclf  to  chwiuble 
moA  and  to  writing.  lUr  InBan  story,  IM$  Htnry  mid  ki$ 
Beartr,  was  tiuulated  into  many  languages.  Her  best-known 
work,  however,  b  The  History  of  ike  Fairckild  Family,  written 
after  her  return  to  England,  of  which  the  first  part  ap|>carcd  in 
1818,  and  the  second  and  third  parts  in  1842  and  1847  respec- 
tively. T1ieaab>titleoftUatabiantCMU*«jr«iiMf,Mit|a 
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series  af  tkritt  tttnlalti  le  aftaw  Iht  importance  and  effects  ef  a 
ftHpans  tdueation.  The  book  had  a  very  Urge  sale  among  the 
English  middl'  r!,i  ,=,es.  Mrs  Sherwood  wrote  nearly  a  hundred 
stories  of  a  rehgjuui  type  and  tracts,  mainly  for  the  young. 
She  died  on  the  3:nd  of  September  iSji. 

See  The  Life  and  Times  of  Mrs  Skenecoi.  From  the  Diahts  af 
Captain  and  Mri  iikerwood.  edited  by  F.  J.  II.  D-iri  m  (1910). 

SHERWOOD  FOREST,  one  o(  the  ancient  English  forests,  In 
Nottinghamshire.  It  extended  from  Nottingham  northward  to 
Worksop  being  over  so  m.  long  and  fioa  s  to  9  m.  broad.  The 
soil  is  sandy  and  poor,  and  although  a  cenildenble  poithm  baa 
been  bntlght  ooder  cnltivatlon,  the  district  preserves  many 
traoea  of  its  andent  character,  especially  as  a  great  part  of  it  ia 
covered  by  the  domains  incl-jdcd  under  the  modern  name  of  the 
Dukeries  (^.r.).  Sherwood  was  a  crown  forest  from  the  time  o( 
Henry  II.  and  a  favourite  hunting-ground  of  several  kings; 
the  land  was  divided  between  various  lords  of  the  manor,  and  its 
disafforestation  w  as  carried  out  at  various  times.  The  (orest  is 
traditionally  noted  as  the  retreat  of  Robin  Hood,  irtioae  cave  ia 
seen  at  Papplewick  ueu  Newatead. 

SHBTUUIBb  or  Zcmi%  •  group  of  hiands  constituting  a 
county  of  Soedand,  and  the  most  northerly  British  possession  m 
Europe.  It  consists  of  an  archipelago  of  islands  and  i.sltts, 
over  100  in  numlKT,  situated  to  the  north-east  of  Orkney, 
between  59°  50'  and  60°  5^'  N.  and  0°  55'  and  3"  14'  \\'.,  and 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  and  on  the  £.  by  the  North 
Sea.  The  distance  from  Dennis  Head  in  North  Itonaldshay  o( 
the  Orkney*  to  Sonburgh  Head  in  Shetland  ia  n>>  hut  Fair 
Isle,  which  bdonp  to  Shetland,  Ue»  midwqr  between  the  graupa. 
The  lilanda  occupy  an  area  of  459,889  acres  or  551-4  aq.  bl 
Besides  Mainland,  the  principal  member  of  the  group,  the  more 
important  are  Yell,  Unst  and  Fctlar  in  the  north,  Wh.il.ay  and 
Bressay  in  the  east,  Trondra,  East  and  Wcit  B  urra,  Papa  Stour, 
.Muckle  Roe  and  Foula  in  the  west,  ami  Fair  Isle  in  the  south. 
The  islands  present  an  irregular  surface,  frequently  rising  into 
hills  of  considerable  elevation  (an  extreme  of  1475  (t.  is  found  in 
the  north-wc;;t  of  Mainland).  Most  of  the  inland  scenery  ia 
bleak  and  dreary,  conabtiagof  treeless  and  barren  tracts  of  peat 
andbouldert.  The  coaatiocneiy,apectaUy  on  the  we«t,ia  always 
plcturcaque  and  often  grand,  the  dUb,  ihecr  precipices  of 
brilliant  colouring,  reaching  a  height  of  over  1000  ft.  at  some 
places.  The  shores  are  so  extensively  Indented  with  toes,  or 
firths — the  result  partly  of  denudation  and  partly  caused  by 
glaciers — that  no  si>ot  in  Shetland  is  more  than  3  m.  from  the 
sea.  There  arc  shi  ets  of  fresh  water  in  the  larger  islands,  the 
most  important  being  Strom  Loch  (3  m.  long),  Girlsta  (i}  m. 
long)  and  Spiggie  (i)  m.)  in  Mainland,  and  Loch  of  Cliff  (a  m.) 
in  Unet,  and  numenua  abort  atnama.  The  prindpal  capea  are 
Snabugh  Head,  the  meat  aoutherfjr  poht  of  Mafadand,  a  bold 
promontory  300  ft.  high;  Fitful  Head,  on  the  south-west  of  the 
aame  island,  a  magnificent  headland,  2  m.  in  length  and  nearly 
1000 ft.  high,  where  Nom.i,  the  prophetess  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
Pirate,  was  supposed  to  have  her  abode  and  w  hich  the  Norsemen 
called  the  White  Mountain,  in  allusion  to  the  colour  of  the  cl  iy 
slate  composing  it;  and  the  Noup  and  Hcrma  Ness,  two  of  the 
most  northerly  points  in  Unst. 

Ceoloty. — The  geological  characters  of  this  group  of  inlands  re- 
semble those  of  the  northern  part  of  Scotland.  Old  Ktd  Sand>!onc, 
red  griti.  sandstones  and  marls  and  conglomerate  occur  m  a  narrow 
belt  on  the  caat  lida  o(  Mainland  from  Sumbofgh  Head  to  Rova 
Head,  north  of  Lerwick:  they  also  form  the  {stand  of  Bressay.  la 
the  western  portion  of  Mainland,  in  Northmavine,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  rocks  o(  this  age  which  are  formed  largely  of  ia- 
irusi\'e  diabase-porphyrite:  (imilar  volcanic  rock<  occur  in  Papa 
Stour.  These  are  penetrated  by  intruiion?  of  jjraniiif  .ind  fcUitic 
character:  one  o(  these  mas»e»  in  Papa  Stour  u  a  handvimc  pink 
feUitc.  Practically  all  the  remaining  area  in  thevc  islands  is  wcupicd 
by  mctamorphic  schists  and  gneisses  which  occur  in  great  variety  and 
with  which  are  associated  numerous  dikes  and  masses  6t  intrusive 
igneous  rock.  The  southern  part  tA  Mainland,  from  Laxfirth  Voe 
to  Fitful  Head  a  secies  ef  dark  KbIaU  end  slate*,  is  found  with  sub- 
ordinate hmestonca.  Themctamorphlcrocfcioftherettof  Mainland 
are  principally  coarse  gnei^es.  micaoeous  and  chloritic  schists, 
quartzitcs.  &c.:  in  these  rock«  at  Tingwall  and  Wnesdalc  consider- 
able beds  of  limestodc  occur,  which  may  be  followed  acroea  the  island 
In  a  aocttaty  difectba  to  y«D  Sound,  and  to  Dales  Voe  in  Dcltmg. 
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Cabbro  occur*  in  the  peoiniuU  of  FethUnd;  dioritr  in  North- 
mavine  between  Kina*  Voe  and  Mavis  Grind:  and  cpidotc  <>ycnitc  in 
Dunroisncss.  YcU  is  forrncrl  of  coarso  gnti**  ana  K^^nilK-'  f'xk*. 
In  Unit  the  high  ground  i-n  the  wc-t  i  i<ast  con-UtsiiJ  gncus,  »hic  h  !•» 
toliowed  eastward  by  tchists  ol  variau*  kinds,  then  liy  a  belt  ot 
•erpentine,  3  m.  to  •  quarter  of  a  mile  in  bcwdth.  which  cruises  the 
iaUnd  from  S.W.  to  N.E. :  this  is  i«iccee<led  by  «  belt  of  gabl.ro,  and 
finally  tbeoutern  border  is  again  occupied  b^  micaceous  and  rhioritic 
■cfaistt.  SimtUr  rocks  occur  in  FctUr.  Whalsay  is  built  of  coarse 
gneitMS  and' schists.  During  the  height  of  the  gucial  period  the  ice 
must  have  crosatxl  the  island*  from  E.  to  W.,  for  many  of  the  r'xks 
belonging  to  the  eastern  side  arc  found  as  fxiuhlcrs  scattered  over 
the  »c^.tcrn  districts.  Imfxjftant  [orniatior.s  of  LhrMmilc  arc  found 
at  Ha^dale  and  the  Heog  Hills;  steatite  occurs  at  Klcbcr  Geo,  and 
many  interesting  mineral*  have  been  recorded  from  these  isUitds. 

ChmaU  and  Fauna. — The  average  annual  rainfall  amounts  to 
46  in.,  and  the  mean  tempcrattire  for  the  year  is  fA*  x  F.,  for  March 
M*  F.  and  (or  August  54°  F.  The  winter,  which  is  very  stormy. 
Ksta  from  Novamber  to  March:  spring  begins  in  April,  but  it  i*  the 
middle  o(  June  before  warmth  become*  general,  and  by  the  end  of 
August  sutimer  is  gone.  The  summer  is  almost  niRhllcss.  print  being 
legiuif  at  rruilnicht,  but  in  winter  the  days  are  (inly  si\  hours  lon^. 
though  the  nights  are  frequently  illuminatril  uiih  (inlli.int  di-plajs 
of  the  autQra  borealis.  Tne  well-known  Shctlaiul  brnd  nf  »h.j|;i;y 
ponies  are  in  steady  demand  lor  underground  work  in  collieries. 
The  native  cMtifc  SbD  dIminttUv*  ia  lim,  witli  mil  honia  and  short 
legs,  fumbh  beef  «  remarkable  tcndeiacie  md  flavour;  wMIe  the 
cowa.  when  well  fed,  yield  a  pleptiful  supply  of  rich  milk.  The  native 
•heep  pouc»  many  of  the  characteristiol  of  goats.  Ewe*  as  well  as 
fana(|ni- rally  b.ive  vhort  horns,  and  the  wr>ol  is  long  and  very  fine. 
While,  blai  k.  'i"  !  klril  grey  and  a  peculiar  rusxi  brown,  called 
moorat,  are  the  ptcNailing  colours.  It  iscustomar)-  to  pluck  the  wrxd 
by  hand  rather  than  she.ir  it,  as  this  is  bclievii)  to  m'-urc  a  firn  r 
second  crop,  black-faced  and  Cheviots  are  also  found  in  some 
pboca.  Large  numbers  ol  weee  unA  yvtiUf  are  hapi.  Thelochsand 
tarns  are  well  stocked  wiu  brown  ttonti  Mid  the  voes  and  tios.  or 
narrow  inlet*  ol  the  ee>  with  weep  locha on  both  sides,  abound  with 
■ea  trout.  Harea.for«laag;periioda(tiaet.  were  reintroduced  about 
iS^.  rabbits  are  very  numerous,  and  the  northern  limit  of  the  hedge- 
hog is  drawn  at  l^rwitk.  Whales  of  various  species  arc  frequently 
captured  in  the  bay*  and  ^Jiunds;  the  grampus,  dulphin  and  i>or|>oisc 
haunt  the  coasts,  an  1  «  .iK  occasionally  bask  on  the  more  ouiiyine 
islets.  Besides  the  cuminuncr  kinds  of  nshes,  sharks,  the  torsk,  opan 
and  sunfish  occur.  There  is  an  immense  variety  of  water-fowl,  in- 
cluding the  phalarope,  (ultaar  petrel,  kittiwake,  Manx  shearwater, 
black  guillemot,  whimbrel,  pufltn  and  white-tailed  eagle. 

IndutUits. — There  has  befii  no  .tgricultural  advance  corresponding 
to  that  which  has  taken  place  in  Orkney,  m.iinly  owing  to  the  poverty 
and  insufficiency  of  the  wil.  Although  there  are  s.ime  k'>'-<i  arable 
farrru  in  favoured  districts,  the  vast  inajmity  of  holdings  are  j-mall 
crofts  occupied  mostly  by  pca-ants  w  hu  i  umbine  fishing  with  farming. 
Croftinc  agriculture  is  conducted  on  primitive  mcthoos,  spade  tillage 
being  almost  universal,  and  icawved  the  principal  nuuinre.  7he 
cottages  are  generally  grouped  in  small  hamlets  called  "  touns." 
The  sue  of  tne  crofts  varies  greatly.  There  are  several  hundreds 
under  5  acres,  but  the  average  holding  runs  from  5  to  jo  acre*.  At 
one  time  the  land  was  held  "n  tin  "  r unrig  "  system — that  is,  different 
tenants  held  alternate  rii'.,:i  ^  lnjt  n.iw  as  a  rule  each  holding  is 
separate.  About  one-sixth  <<(  the  total  area  is  under  cultivation,  OiU« 
and  barley  being  the  chief  grain,  and  potatoes  (introtluced  in 
and  turnips  (itk>7)  the  chief  green  crop.^.  Cabbage,  said  to  have  been 
introduced  by  a  detachment  of  Ctomwcllian  soldiers,  i*  also  raised, 
and  among  fruits  black  atid  red  currants  ripen  in  sheltered  situations. 
In  spite  of  somewhat  adverse  climatic  cotiditions,  live  stock  is  reared 
with  a  fair  amount  of  success. 

The  distincti\-c  manufacture  Is  knitted  f[oods.  The  finest  work  is 
said  to  come  from  Unst,  though  each  parish  has  its  own  speciality. 
The  making  of  rIdvcs  was  introduced  about  1800.  of  shawls  about 
1K40  an<l  of  \  t  iU  ail  jLit  1850.  Sio  delicate  is  the  workmanship  that 
stockings  have  been  knitted  that  could  pass  through  a  fin^cr-ring 
Women  do  most  of  the  farm  work  and  spend  th(ir  in  thiie  in 
knitting.  Fishing  is  the  occupation  of  the  irvcn,  and  the  real  main- 
stay of  the  inhabitants.  Formerly  the  fishery  wu  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch,  whose  supremacy  was  destroyed,  however,  by  the  Imposition 
of  the  salt  tax  in  171  J.  fVi  complete  was  their  control  that  they  are 
eatimaled  to  have  derived  from  it  more  than  aoo  millions  sterling 
while  it  lasted.  Then  the  fiiher^'  wan  nctlrrtcil  bv  the  natives,  who 
wire  cuntcnt  to  use  the  "  sixerns,"  or  ti.v  iarcd  fi--hiri,:  biuts,  till  the 
last  quarter  of  the  Iqth  ccn{ur>',  when  boats  of  mfxiern  type  were 
introduced.  Since  i8<)o  the  herring  fi>.hef>'  hasadvanccd rapidly, and 
the  Shetland  6ihery  district  is  the  most  important  north  of  Aberdcen- 
■liire.  The  haaf  or  deep^eo  catch  priaenally  consists  of  cod,  ling, 
tonk  tad  laithe.  CaanraaicmtfaM  tfie  islands  U  maintained  by 
•teamen  Iram  Leith  and  Aberdeen  to  Lenrick,  the  capital  (twice  a 
week),  and  to  ScalbMay.  tfie  fanner  ophal,  and  ntlMr  pofaNa  (once 
a  wcelO' 

P9ptdaHon.—ln  1891  the  populatfoD  anonBted  to  sS.911  and 
in  1901  it  was  j8,»66  or  51  person*  to  the  sq.  m.  The  females 
jBuariiemi  15,753,  or  1^7  lo  every  100  males,  considerably  ihe^ 


largest  proportton  to  aiqr  cooBly  b  Scotland,  b  tgot  that 

were  55  persons  speaking  Gaelic  aod  English,  none  wlio  fpoke 

Gaelic  only,  andgj  foreigners  (a!mr-t  tI!  Scandinaviar.?)  Or!y 
Iwcnty-scvcn  islands  of  the  group  are  inhabited,  but  in  ibe  cue 
of  some  of  them  the  population  consist! lolefy Of  a Icw U||hlha>K 
attendants,  sbepbcrdi  and  kcqicn. 

r*c  IiAMUi  /sfef.— The  foUowing  is  a  list  of  tlie  uiuJJuA 

isles,  proceeding  from  south  to  north,  but  it  will  be  umicritoir.i 
that  they  do  not  lie  in  a  direct  line,  thai  -si  \cral  arc  praclicaily 
on  the  same  laliludc,  that  the  bulk  are  situated  oti  the  cast  and 
west  coast  oi  Mainland,  and  that  two  of  them  arc  distinctly 
outlying  ntcmbers  of  the  fiWip.  The  figures  within  biackais 
indicated  the  population  io  1901.  Fair  Isle  (147)  lie*  a4  a. 
S.W.  o{  Stunbtugh  Head,  and  is  3  m.  long  hgr  abovt  a  nu  brnd. 
Tbe  nana  ia  derived  fiMB  the  Mocm/mt,  a  dwep  (a  derimka 
better  seen  fai     Fafoe  tdes).  It  it  a  MUy  island,  with  rody 

cliffs;  North  Haven,  on  the  east  cixi5!,  being  almost  the  .  rly 
place  where  lanilmg  can  \>c  safely  elTcHed.  From  the  »ur\i\ij:i 
of  a  vessel  of  the  Spanish  .Arrnada  that  went  ashore  in  15S5  ;he 
natives  arc  said  to  have  acquired  the  art  of  knitting  the  coloured 
hosiery  for  which  ihcy  are  noted.  The  shipwrecked  sailoo 
taught  tbe  people  bow  to  prepare  dyes  from  the  plants  aad 
lichens,  and  many  ol  tbe  pattema  still  show  signs  of  IfooriA 
origin.  MainliBd  (i««6}6)L  tbe  laiieil  and  piiiwipal  isliad, 
measures  54  m.  fiom  N.  to  S.,  and  at  m.  from  E.  to  W.,  thoo^ 
tlie  shores  arc  indented  to  an  cxtraor<!in..ry  lc>:re<  and  tivt 
bulk  of  the  i>Jand  is  much  narrower  than  the  eitrcine  w:dLii 
would  indicate.  The  parish  of  Walb,  in  the  \vc«t.  is  wi  i  to 
contain  more  vcics,  whence  its  name  (an  crroneotu  rc&ckrtcg 
of  the  Norse  -ucdi).  than  all  the  rest  of  Shetland;  while  the 
neck  of  land  at  Mavis  Grind  (Norse,  astir*,  narrow;  eid,  isibicss; 
grind,  gate),  forming  tbe  boundary  between  tbe  parishes  of 
Northmaviiie  and  Deltiitg,  it  only  te  yda.  wide  and  abnnt  so  ft 
above  the  tea,  almost  converting  the  north- western  ana  af 
Mainland  into  .in  island.  In  the  promontory  of  Eihancss  nuy 
be  seen  some  wonderful  examples  of  sculpture.  The  Guad 
of  the  Navir  ("  Gate  of  the  Giants  ")  is  a  staircase  car\ed  by 
the  waves  out  of  the  jwrphyry  cltfls.  In  the  rock  of  Done  Holm 
is  a  natural  archway,  70  ft.  wide,  through  which  the  tide  coo- 
stantly  surges,  and  to  the  south-east  of  it  are  tbe  Draugs,  atackt 
of  quaint  shapes,  suggesting  a  ship  in  full  sail,  a  ntin,  •  conlid 
monk  aad  ao  forth.  Besides  Lcrwkk  (fJt,)  the  cauatar 
one  of  the  amt  bteresting  placet  in  the  idaad  It  SeaBeny 
(857),  the  andent  capital.  According  to  Dr  Jakob  Jako^ 
sen,  the  name  means  the  voc  {itaa)  of  the  skoUas,  or  booths, 
occupied  by  the  men  who  came  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
linn,  or  open-air  law  court,  which  assembled  in  former  days  oa 
an  island  in  the  Loch  of  Tingwall  (hence  its  name),  about  3  m. 
farther  north.  Scalloway  stands  at  the  head  of  a  bay  and  has 
piers,  quays,  warehouses  and  cooperages  in  connexion  with  the 
Ashing  iadwHiy.  The  niiot  c<  the  cattle  built  in  1600  by 
Patrldt  Stewart,  eail  ef  Orkney,  stand  at  the  eait  end  ef  the 
bay  and  are  in  good  preservation.  An  iron  ring  00  one  of  the 
chimneys  is  said  to  be  thai  on  which  be  hung  the  victims  of  Wi 
oppression.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  is  Callow  Hill,  the 
old  place  of  execution  of  witches  and  criminals.  Off  the  sotith- 
casurn  coast  of  Mainland,  separated  by  a  sound  i  m.  broiii 
and  usually  visited  from  Sandwick,  lies  the  uninhabited  island 
of  Mouse  (correctly  ^lelled  Moosa,  tbe  moory  Ue,  froia  the 
None  mff,  flMor),  fanoua  for  the  neat  pcifect  ipcdMnef  a 
Pictidi  tndt,  or  tower  of  defnce^  in  the  Biltidi  Iilea.  The 
broch,  which  stands  on  a  rocky  promontory  at  the  south-west 
of  the  isle,  now  measures  about  45  ft.  in  height,  but  as  some  cf 
the  top  courses  of  ma.sonry  have  fallen  down  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  50  ft.  high  originally.  It  was  entire  in  1154.  sad 
was  partially  restored  in  1861.  It  has  a  diameter  at  the  foot  of 
SO  ft ,  and  at  the  top  of  38  ft.  The  interior  court,  open  to  the 
sky,  is  JO  ft.  in  diameter,  the  enclosinf  wall  having  a  thicksess. 
at  tbe  bate,  of  15I  ft.  Theie  aie  thice  atpatate  brehiw  ihipwl 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  wbidi  were  entered  from  the  ooait, 
from  which  alto  theie  wta  an  entrance  to  the  stair  leading  to  the 
gallerict,  whitt  liciciii^tod  hy  w"Mi<""f»  lacing  the  court.  Ueraa 
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Cas)'^'^*  o3  the  west  coast  o(  Mainland,  loutfa  of  the  two  Burras. 
Eut  Bum  {203),  about  4  m.  loaf  by  I  Ob  broad,  is  separated 
fuMii  M«inUn«i  Qift  SoumI,  A  niviNr  ann  oi  the  Ma,  8  m. 
loaf.  WcM  Bim  (4ta),  <  m.  long  by  t  n.  brawi,  vitb  a  vety 

irregtilar  coast-line,  lies  aloofride  of  East  Bum  and  contains 
a  church.   It  is  said  to  be  the  Burgh  Wcstra  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  PiraU.    Hurra  is  a  contraction  o(  Borgar-dy,  roeanirig 
"  Broch  island."    Trondra  (is«).    "Trond's  ijland,"  Trond 
b«ing  an  old  Norse  personal  name,  in  the  mouih  <if  Scalloway 
Bay.    Oxna  (36)  lies  about  4  m.  S.W.  of  Scalloway,  and  I'apa 
(priest's  isle,  16),  to  the  E.  of  Oxna.  Brcssay  (679)  lies  i  m.  E. 
6L  Lcrwkk,  fioiB  which  it  is  sepanted  by  the  Sound  of  Brcssay, 
in  wbkh  Haakea  V.,  king  of  Norway,  andmcd  his  fiOty%  on 
the  expedftioB  that  coded  so  disastrously  for  him  at  Largs 
( 1 26  0.  The  fabuid  b  6  d.  long  by  3  m.  broad  and  has  several 
notable  n.itural  features.    Ward  Hill  (74?  ft  )  is  the  sailors' 
landmark  fur  Lerwick  harbour.    Bard  Head  (»64  ft  ),  the  most 
southerly  p<jint,  is  a  haunt  of  eagles,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  an 
archway  called  the  Giant's  l«g.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Bard 
is  the  Orkney  Man's  Cave — a  great  cavern  viih  fine  stalactites 
aod  a  w—fksMr  echo.  Nois  (7),  to  the  £.  of  firasay,  from 
which  it  if  sepanted  by  a  dtannel  sm  yds.  wide.  On  the  test 
coast  the  rockjs  form  a  headland  ( 591  ft.)  called  the  Noup  of  Noss 
("  the  peak  of  the  nose"),  once  the  source  from  which  falcons 
were  obtained  for  the  royal  mews.    Off  the  s<v.uh-< n'-t  shr.ro 
Ues  the  Holm  (160  ft  ),  with  which  communic.ition  used  to  be 
maintained  by  means  of  the  Cradle  of  Noss  swing  or  ro|->es.  Both 
Nam  and  Brosay  are  utilized  in  connexion  with  the  rearing  of 
Slt^lffif^  ponies.    Holm  of  Papal,  "  isle  of  the  priest  "  (2), 
ftttl*f^«it  to  Brcssay  parish,  aod  Liagat  "  heather  isle  "  (8}»  to 
the  paru  of  TingwaO,  be  S.E.  of  HOdasay.  Fovda,  proooamGed 
Foola  (Norse,  Jut^l-oy,  "  hinl  islaml  ")  (j^o),  lies  a;  m.  W.  of 
ScaUoway,  and  16  m.  W.  ol  the  nearest  point  of  Mainland.  It 
measures  jj  m.  long  by  2J  m.  bri)ad.    The  cIilTs  on  the  west 
coast  attain  in  the  Sncug  (Norse,  Snjoog,  "  hill  top  ")  a  height 
of  127a  ft.  They  are  the  home  of  myriads  of  sea-birds  and  one 
of  the  ocstiag-placcs  of  the  bonxie,  or  great  skua  iLtslris  cata- 
roete),  wkkb  used  to  be  fostered  Iqr  the  islanders  to  keep  down 
Uw  taAa,  and  the  eggs  of  which  aia  still  strictly  pnserwBd. 
The  awves  are  daring  cragsmen.  The  only  Indhgiilsce  is  the 
viUagSof  Ham,  on  the  cast  coast.    Vaila  (ji),  in  the  mouth 
Cf  the  Bay  of  Wails,  afTords  rckkI  pasturage.    Linga  (4)  Ues 
inunediatcly  to  the  north  of  Vaila.    I'.ipa  Stour  {lyi),  properly 
^lelt  StooT,  "the  big  (Norse  stor]  island  of  the  priests,"  lies  in 
the  south-west  of  the  great  bay  of  St  Magnus.    It  measures 
a  n.  hi  length  by  about  5  ol  in  btcadth  aod  has  a  coast-line  of 
ton.  Ckrittiels  Hole  and  Fnade%  Bdot  two  of  the  caves  for 
whidi  h  ii  noted,  are  icputcd  to  be  among  the  fMSiin  the 
Vnlted  Kingdom.  The  swmrd  dance  described  in  the  PIrtie  may 
gtill  be  seen  occasionally.   Four  miles  X  W  arc  the  islets  known 
as  the  Ve  Skerries,  where  seals  arc  soniciimcs  found.  Whalsay, 
"whale  bland  "  (975),  measuring  5  tn.  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  by 
s|  ra.  wide,  is  an  important  fishing  station.    Muckle  Roc, 
** great  red  island  "  (303),  roughly  circular  in  shape  and  about 
3  B.  in  diameter,  lies  in  the  E.  of  St  Magnus  Bay.  Gfuay/'green 
isk  "  (10),  Hoosay  (M),  Bmmy  (44),  Boand  (s)  are  membcts 
«{ the  group  of  Out  Skerries,  about  4  m.  N.E.  of  Whalsay.  There 
b  a  lighthouse  on  Bound,  and  the  rest  are  fishing  stations.  Yell 
(^48  5),  separated  from  llic  north-east  coast  of  Mainland  by  Yell 
Sound,  is  the  second  largest  isbnd  of  the  group,  ha\-ing  a  length 
of  17  m.,  and  an  extreme  width  of  6)  m.,  though  towards  the 
Middle  the  voce  of  Mid  YcU  and  Whale  Firth  almost  divide  it 
klto  twow  tt  ^i\m»^nm  several  brocks  and  ruined  chapels  and  is 
aafmpottaat  filing  stalioo.  Fetlar  (347)  lies  ofl  the  east  eoist 
of  Ydl,  from  which  it  b  dMded  by  Colgrave  Soond  and  the  isle 
of  Hascosay  and  is  S  m.  long  by  6}  m.  broad.   It  r.-'nk^  with  the 
noet  picturesque  and  most  fertile  mcrnbirs  (;!  ihv  i'juu\>  and 
OOntaiBS  a  breed  of  ponies,  a  crusi  btiwccn  the  n.itivc  pony 
and  the  horse.    Uyea,  "  the  isle,"  from  the  OKI  Norse  6y  (3), 
to  the  south  of  Unst,  from  which  it  i^  divided  by  the  narrow 
■oonds  of  Uyea  and  Skuda,  yields  a  beautiful  green  scrpcotioe. 
Uast  (i94o).tothiNJS.aiydlaad«qpataiadfmitbrUi>e* 


mull  Sound,  is  i }  m.  long  and  6  m.  wide.  It  has  been.<aned  the 
"garden  of  Shetland,"  and  offers  induceasents  tO  sportsmen  in 
iu  trout  and  game.  The  male  inhabitants  are  mostly  employed 
in  the  firiwiies  and  the  women  are  the  SMSt  espett  knittcis  of 

bnsieiy  in  the  islands.  Unst  contains  several  places  of  historic 
interest.  Near  the  south-eastern  promontory  stands  Muness 
Clitic,  now  in  ruins,  built  in  1 5(>fi— according  to  an  inscription 
on  a  tablet  above  the  door — by  Laurence  Bruce,  natural  brother 
to  Lord  Robert  Stewart,  ist  carl  of  Orkney.  Bun  ess,  near 
Balta  Sound,  was  the  bouse  of  Dr Laurence  Edmonston  (1795- 
1879),  the  naturalist.  Near  WslHasta  are  the  remains  of  thine 
stone  cirdes.  It  is  suppoesd  the  Ttag>  ol<l  AsMmb|y»  met  at 
this  spot  befote  it  fcoioved  to  ThgwaU.  Fsrther  aosth,  at  the 
bead  of  a  small  bay,  lies  Haroldswick,  where  Harold  Haarfager 
is  believed  to  have  bnded  in  87?,  when  he  annexed  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Islands  to  Norway.  Burra  Firth,  in  the  north  of 
Unst,  is  flanked  on  both  sides  by  magnificent  cliffs,  including 
the  Noup  of  Unst,  the  hill  of  Saxavord  (034  ft.),  the  Cord  and 
Herma  Ness.  Muckle  Flugga  (3),  about  i  m.  N.  of  Unst,  is  the 
most  northerly  point  of  Shetland,  and  the  site  of  a  Hlhtliouse. 

^damulratiM.— Shetfamd  mitca  with  Oifcaqr  to  mam  a 
member  to  parliament.  The  bhnd  b<Bvided  Into  Mainland 
district  (comprising  the  parishes  of  Nririhmavine,  Delting. 
Nesting,  Sandsting,  Walls,  Tingwall,  BiL-s-iy,  Lerwick  and 
Dunrossncss)  and  North  Isles  distrii!  (the  p.irishts  of  Unst, 
Fclbr  and  Yell).  It  forms  a  sheriffdom  with  Orkney  and 
Caithness,  and  there  b  a  resident  sheriS<fiubstitute  at  Lerwick, 
the  county  town.  There  are  parbh  poorhouses  in  Dunrossacss 
and  Unst,  besidea  the  Shetland  combination  poorbouae  at 
Lerwick.  The  flootty  b  vndcr  school  board  judsdictioa  aod 
Lerwick  has  a  secondary  school,  and  a  few  of  the  otter  acimalB 

earn  grants  for  hinher  education.  The  "residue*  gnat  1$ 
expended  on  navigation  and  swimmiiiK  il.i?vMrs. 

Ilislory  ami  Antiquilies. — The  word  Shetland  IS  supposed 
to  be  simply  a  modernized  rendering  of  the  Old  None  HjaUand, 
of  which  the  meaning  is  variously  given  as  "high  land," 
"HjsUi'a  land"— after  HjalU,  a  man  whose  nana  occwa  In 
aocieBt  Nona  licntw^  but  of  whom  little  cfae  b  known— and 
"  hilt  hodt"  io  aUusioa  to  an  imagined,  though  not  too  obvious, 
resemblance  in  the  configuration  of  the  archipelago  to  tbe  hilt 
of  a  swnrd.  Of  the  original  Pictish  inhabitants  remains  exist 
in  the  form  of  stone  circles  (three  in  Unst  and  two  in  Fetlar) 
and  hrcxhs  (of  whii  h  75  examples  sur\-ivc).  The  isLmders  were 
converted  to  Christianity  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  by  Irish 
missioaafies»  In  oooiflMflMration  of  whose  aeal  several  idea 
bear  the  name  of  Fi^a  or  **  pikaL"  Four  stona  with  Ogm 
inscriptiooa  bstso  been  Ibnnd  at  dflcicnt  plaeeab  Abant  the 
end  of  the  ath  century  both  the  Shetlands  and  Orkneys  avfeed 
from  the  <kpredations  of  Norse  vikings,  or  pirates,  OBtil  Banid 
Haarfager  annexed  the  islands  to  Norway  in  875.  Hence- 
forward the  history  of  Shetland  is  scarceh  separable  from  that 
of  Orkney  iq.v.).  The  people,  more  remote  and  li  ^.s  accessible 
to  external  influences,  retained  their  Scandinavian  character* 
istica  longer  than  the  Orcadians.  The  Norse  language  and 
costoma  annrived  in  Foula  till  the  end  of  the  18th  cestuiy, 
and  words  and  phrases  of  Norse  origbi  stfD  cohwr  their  speech. 
George  Low  (1717  i7^;s^.  <he  naturalist  and  historian  of  Orkney, 
who  made  a  tour  t}iruu;;h  Shetland  in  1774,  dcscril>ed  a  Runic 
monument  which  he  saw  in  the  churchyard  of  Crosskirk,  in 
Northmavioe  parish  (Mainland),  and  several  fragments  of  None 
swords,  sUdd  boBBca  and  bioodica  lw««  been  dii«  op  fMB  tiflw 
to  time. 

See  GcorRC  Low,  Tour  tkrcmtk  Ike  Ishnds  cf  Orknry  and  Sketland 
in  1774  (publiihod  in  1879);  A,  Kdm<irnJ>ion.  /.ttland  litandt 
1809);  Samuel  Hibtx-n-W.ire,  Dficrxplum  of  Ike  Skrlland  hlti 
lS22>:  C.  kampini,  SkfUand  and  Ike  Islcnders  (tHSa);  C.  Sinclair, 
Sh(tUr.,J  r.r.d  the  SketlandtTS  (1840):  R.  S.  Cowie.  Shtlhmd  (1896): 
Dr  Jdk,»'.  Jakob»cn.  Tke  DutUtt  and  Place  Samet  ef  Sketland  (1897). 

SHEVAROY  HILLS,  a  detached  range  in  southern  India, 
in  tbe  Salem  district  of  Madras,  covering  an  area  of  1  50  sq. 
m.,  with  plateaus  from  4000  to  5000  ft.  above  sea  level. 
Tbey  include  tbe  sanatorium  ot  Ycicaud,  and  several  coffee 
pbwtatiowb 
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SHIBARGHAN— SHIFNAL 


tHIBARflBAV*  •  to«-n  and  khanate  of  Afghan  Turkestan. 
TIm  town  lies  some  60  m.  W.  of  Balkb,  and  contains  n,ooo 
Inbftbitants,  Uzbcp  and  Paniwans.  It  has  a  citadel,  but  ii 
not  otbemise  fortified,  khA  i»  •nnouaded  by  food  gatdens  and 
eicellent  cultivation.  The  Munate  ft  one  of  the  "  four  donnini," 
which  v.'trt-  I'j-.x  in  di^pule  between  Cokh.ir.i  anti  K-'ri1,  but 
wore  alliJlit  !  tu  t  ho  Aigliaus  by  lh&  Anglo- Russiaiii  boundary 

agr..  :  '   '.f  I'^'J. 

SHIBBOLETH,  a  Hebrew  word,  meaning  an  ear  of  com  or  a 
stream  or  river,  from  shdbal,  to  grow,  increase,  flow,  used  by 
Jephthah,  probaUy  ia  the  second  sense  with  reference  to  the 
river  Jordan.  •  teat-word  to  distinguish  the  Ephraimites, 
who  were  unabte  to  pronounce  the  sk,  from  tbo  OMSDOl  Gik»d 
(see  Judges  xii.  6)  at  the  passage  of  the  Jordan.  Tbe  word 
cicrri  wai  sinillarlv  us.e<l  at  the  linie  of  the  massacre  of  the  French 
knn-.vn  a-vlhi-  SiciU.in  Vc-piri,  for  ihcy  belravcil  their  nationality 
by  their  inal^^lity  to  pronounce  it.  The  term  has  al'-o  tome 
gencraiiy  to  mean  a  waichv.ord,  catch-phrase  or  cry,  to  which 
the  members  of  a  party  adhere  after  any  significance or 
which  it  may  have  imported  has  disappeared. 

See  Alphabet.  L  715,  fur  a  di*cuM&b  of  tba  riUbBt 
iavotved  in  the  test  ol  Judges  aiL  & 

IBIllk  tOCH,  a  lake  near  the  Atlande  Mkboatd  of  Scotland, 
lying  between  the  district  ot  MaMart  to  Invf  rawiF^hiw  and  ihe 
districts  of  Ardgour  and  Sunart  in  AigylUiIre.  The  boundary 

line  between  the  two  counties  is  drawn  IcnRthwiic  down  the 
centre  of  the  late  and  is  continued  down  the  river  Shiet  to  tlie 
Sea.  The  loch  is  17^  n.  lon^  and  varies  in  width  from  Joo  yd';, 
to  I  m.,  and  is  only  11}  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  maximum  depth 
b  430  ft.  witb-a  nuan  depth  of  8 1 )  ft.  The  lake  has  an  area  of 
4t40aciieKOr7|aq.  m.,and  drains  directly  a  basin  of  72)  sq.  m., 
and  with  an  outflow  from  Loch  Dilate,  or  Doilake,  of  85!  sq.  m. 
Loch  Dilate  liet  i|  m.  E.  of  Loch  Shld,  into  which  H  flows  by 
the  PoDoch.  It  Is  i }  m.  long  at  its  mailmum,  with  a  maximtim 
depth  of  5;  ft.,  and  covers  an  area  of  143  acres.  For  fully 
threc-fourlhs  of  its  length  l.och  Shiel  has  a  .V3Uth-wcsterly 
direction,  but  at  Eilc^.n  Fhianain  (Finnan's  Island)  it  strikes 
towards  the  west,  it  receives  the  Finnan  and  other  small 
Streams  and  discharges  by  the  Shiel  to  the  wit-water  Loch 
MoMart.  On  the  north>wcit  and  louih-eaat  it  ii  tkirtcd  by 
Infty  hflli  f^gat  Cboileaai  (31(4),  Sgor  nan  Colffeachaa  (31U) 
and  others  <rf  over  3oooft.),but  ttebidatthewalODCitiinnity 
h  Ardnamurchan  {■  tow-lying. 

SHIELD,  WILLIAM  (i74S-iR-'')\  English  rouMcal  composer, 
W14  born  at  Swalwcll.  near  Newcastle,  in  1748,  His  father  l>cgan 
to  ic.Tth  him  singinR  before  he  had  completed  his  si.xth  year, 
but  died  three  years  later,  leaving  him  in  charge  of  gjardians, 
w1k>  made  no  provision  whatever  for  continuing  his  mu:>ical 
education,  lor  which  he  waa  thenceforward  dependent  entirely 
upon  Idaown  tptitnde  for  leareiiig,  aided  by  a  tew  lemons  in 
thoroughbaia  whidi  lie  received  from  Charles  Avison.  Notwith- 
standing the  diffictihfes  inseparable  from  this  imperfect  training, 
he  obtained  adn^ission  in.  177;  to  the  orchestra  at  the  It-tian 
Opera  in  lyftndon,  l'lr^t  .is  a  second  violin,  and  afterwards  as 
principal  viola,  and  this  ennapcmcnt  he  retained  for  eighteen 
yi.ir^.  In  the  meantime  he  turned  his  serious  attention  to 
coTipo  ii  ion,  p.pd  in  1778  produced  his  first  Engiish  comic  opera, 
Tk«  Flikk  0/  Bac»,  at  the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Baymarket, 
with  so  great  aoccm  that  he  wta  imnediately  engaged  as 
composer  to  Covcnt  Garden  Theatre,  for  which  he  continued  to 
produce  English  operas  and  other  dramatic  pieces  in  quick 
succession  until  1797 .when  he  resiRncd  his  ofiice,  and  dcvotc<t 
himself  to  compositions  of  a  difierent  class,  produrin^  a  great 
number  of  very  beautiful  glees,  some  instrumental  chamber 
Ditsic,  and  other  niicellancous  compositions,  in  1817  be  was 
BMde  master  of  the  royal  music  He  died  in  London  on  the 
ssth  of  Jannaiy  i8e9»  and  waa  buried  to  the  aovth  doiitcr  at 
WcttnuMter  Abbey. 

Shield's  most  successful  drtmatte  eiNBposltlons  wen  Keiina, 
nkf  Myiierits  of  the  CasiU,  The  Lock  and  Key  attd  TU  Caittt  of 
AfidalMsiA.  As  a  composer  <*<r  f.nn^'i  he  was  in  no  drsrce  inferior 
to  his  great  contemporary  Cturlcs  Dtlxlin.  Indeed  Tite  Aretkuta, 
Tk$  Btmimt  tf  tk$  Lmi  and  Tk$  FmI  Qtftnn  are  aa  little  likely 


Ifi  be  ff-irgotfen  as  Dib<iin's  7"em  BovHr.t  or  Sizlurday  ,Vri:>,.'  c,'  Sfz. 
)  1 1«  vein  of  melody  wai  inexhausiible,  thoroughly  Engli&h  m  ahAz^ur 
And  ahuaya  cenciiwad  to  the  nmCt  and  bmm  deikate  taste,  and 
henec  It  H  that  nany  of  his  aira  are  ttilf  sung  at  concerts,  tbocci 
the  opera*  for  which  they  were  written  have  long  been  banished  from 
the  stage.  His  Introdtution  to  Harmony  (1791  aitd  lAoo)  contain*  1 
great  deal «(  valuable  iefomatiaa:  and  he  alea  pabhihed  a  twiM 
treadle,  Tkt  BmiimiMli  if  ntmi^Atn, 

SHIELD  (0.  Eng.  uUd.  cf.  Du.  and  Ger.  Sthtld.  Dan.  5>>  j 
the  origin  is  doubtful,  but  may  be  referred  to  the  root  »e«n  m 
"  shell  "  or  "  scale  ";  another  suggestion  connects  it  with  IccL 
skjalla,  to  dash,  rattle;  it  is  not  connected  with  the  Indo-Go; 
root  sktM,  seen  b  Or.  vi&rat,  Mbm  Lat.  cutis,  skis,  jwibm, 
shield,  0.  Eng.  kyd,  hide,  and  in  "  sky  "),  a  piece  of  defeniive 
armour  borne  upon  the  left  arm  or  carried  in  the  left  hand  as  a 
protection  against  missiles.  Varying  in  shape  and  form,  it  was 
the  principal  pdecc  of  defensive  armour  from  the  It ronie  and 
Iron  Age  to  the  introduction  of  fire-arms,  and  is  stil!  borne  by 
savage  warriors  throughout  the  world  (sec  A&ws  asd  Autoti, 
and  for  the  heraldic  shield  HcEAisav). 

hk  modem  times  the  pcindple  of  tlie  shield  has  been  appfied 
to  guns  of  an  caUbtea  ftam  it  and  10  In.  calibre  downward 
Whereas  the  tiuict,  barbcttei  cupola  and  other  heavy-armwOTd 
structures  are  Intended  to  be  proof  against  the  heaviest  pro- 
jectiles, the  shield  is  usually  only  designed  to  resist  r.t'.-:  is.l 
shrapp.el  bullets  or  very  Ught  shells.  For  the  apphcaboncf 
shields  10  field  artfllcqr.  aea  the  ankles  AMUUMMt  aid 
Ordnance.   

8miHiBt> UMU  (1810-1870),  An:erican  soldier,  was  bore  ia 
DungaanoB,  ccntnty  Tyraoe,  Ireland,  in  s8ia  He  eardgtated 
to  the  Vnited  States  to  iM,  and  to  tSje  began  to  pfaetke  law 
in  Raskaafcia,  Illinois.  He  was  proodnent  in  Democratic 
politics,  was  a  member  of  the  Illinois  House  of  Rcpresentaiivts 
in  iR3')-iSj^,  W.1S  state  auditor  in  1841-1S45,  was  judjre  cf  tb* 
supreme  court  of  the  state  in  1^4^-1845,  aud  v,as  com rr;',s;>3f!«f 
of  the  U.S.  General  Land  OiTitc  in  1^45-1847.  In  the  Mcx:.:- 
War  he  served  as  a  brigadier  Rcneral  of  volunteers  under  GettrtJ 
2Uchary  Taylor  on  the  Rio  f.ran.Ie,  under  General  John  E-  Wool 
in  Cluhuahtta»  and  undn  General  Winheld  Scott  in  the  aoothen 
campaign;  he  was  breveted  najer^enctal  ior  ^llaatiy  at 
Ceno  Gordo,  where  he  was  severely  wounded,  aitd  he  was  agito 
wounded  at  Chapultcpec.  In  1840-1855  he  was  a  United  Staid 
senator  from  Illinois;  and  in  lojS-iS^g  was  a  senator  frota 
Minnevjia.  Tn  tS6o  he  removed  to  California.  In  Aufust  i8r6i, 
soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  W.ir,  he  w.is  ccJ^lmi^i:o^.ed 
brigadier-generai  of  volunteers;  in  March  be  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  General  Frederick  W.  Lander's  division;  be 
was  in  Gonunand  ear  the  Federal  aide  at  Winclietter  (aj  Match 
i86t)  and  at  Port  KepufaUie  (9  June);  and  to  Maxdi  itdt}  he 
resigned  Ms  eommfadoB.  Be  then  settled  In  CarraDtotu  Hi*- 
sourf,  and  in  T87S  was  a  member  of  the  State  House  of  ^epre> 
sentatives;  in  iS7q  he  was  United  States  senator  from  ^^i^ioori 
for  six  weeks  to  till  an  unexpired  term.  He  d:ed  at  O'.tuswa, 
lowj  (1  r  '  .  ist  of  June  1870. 

SHIFNAL,  or  SnirrxAL,  a  market  town  in  the  Newy.ort  CS.) 
parliamentary  divition  o(  Shropshire,  I.nglr.nd.  154  m.  N.W. 
from  London  on  the  WolverhamptoD'-Shrewabuiy  line  of  the 
Great  WeAcn  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  jjri.  The  dhwdi  of  St 
Andrew  is  cruciform  and  full  of  fine  details  of  late  Norman,  Eati.y 
English  and  Decorated  work.  Trade  is  mainly  agricultural,  and 
cattle  fairs  arc  held.  There  arc  large  irot.-works.  The  name  cf  ^ 
the  town  wa&  Id!>ali  vthca  ia  1591  a  fund  was  raised  by  rojal 
favour  in  Shropshire  and  neighboutof  COUntica  in  Ofder  t0 
rebuild  it  after  a  serious  fire. 

Within  6  m.  E.  of  Shifnal  are Tong,  Boscobcl  and  the  nooasiy 
of  White  Ladica.  Tong  Castle  ihaxes  with  the  castle  ol  the  laae 
name  to  Kent  the  legend  of  the  dealings  of  the  Saxon  HcnfUt 

with  the  British  chieftain  Vorligcm,  The  medic\"al  tu'l.'"-:? 
was  demolished  late  in  the  tSih  century,  and  ibe  present  imt'A 
erected  in  minpled  Gothic  and  Moorish  styles.  Tong  ch.rrh.  of 
fine  early  Perpendicular  work,  coi-.tains  a  remarkabk  scries  of 
ornate  tombs,  mainly  of  the  isth  .md  T6ih  centttrics,  to  raeirbers 
of  the  Vcmon  and  Stanley  families,  foriacr  owners  of  the  tutk. 
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The  Golr!cn  Chapel  on  th«  lOUth  lldc  is  nch  late  Perpendicular, 
wiih  ii  joot  of  fan  iracery,  showing  signs  of  the  orij;injd  decora- 
tion in  colours.  The  mansion  of  Boscobcl  is  famous  as  the  bouse 
in  which  Chark-s  II.  was  concealed  la  1651  after  an  adventurous 
jountey  (rooi  Worcester,  where  his  arms  had  failed  before  those 
ol  CioatwcU.  Tbe  aecitt  chamber  which  hid  him  is  preserved, 
but  he  tko  found  nfaglt  in  a  tree  of  tbe  forest  which  then  sur- 
toaiMled  BoMobd.  A  trae  close  to  the  bfltiae  «till  bcu»  the  bum 
of  Charles's  oak.  bat  tnuBtion  goes  no  fintber  than  to  aiwrt  that 
it  g^'  from  an  acorn  of  the  original  tret".  While  L,idifS  was  a 
Cbtercu.i  nunnery-;  and  the  slight  remains  arc  Norman.  Tbe 
pleasant  wooded  district  was  formerly  pitt  «f  Swvood  FOI«at» 
which  extended  into  StatIord»hirc. 

8H10ATSB,  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  Tibet,  next  In  import- 
ance to  Lhasa,  the  capital.  The  town,  which  is  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Nyang  chu  with  the  Tsangpo,  oonUins  about  9000  in- 
btUUBtt  <«id«Hve  of  pricAa).  ud  It  about  i  m.  kng  by  a  i  ra. 
bioad.  Aboot  t  m.  to  tbe  nortb'cut  b  iituated  a  nMmastefy 
called  Konkaling,  whilst  to  the  south-west  is  the  far-famed 
Taahilhunpo  monastery,  the  residence  of  one  of  the  great  high 
priests  of  'l  ibel,  co-cqual  with  the  Dalai-Lama  of  Lhasa.  Be- 
tween the  Tashilhunpt)  monastery'  ar>d  the  city  is  the  Thom  or 
open  market,  where  all  the  business  of  the  piacc  is  daily  trans- 
acted. A  wall  about  i  m.  in  circumference  surrounds  the 
TaabObuapo  monastery,  within  which  are  numerous  temples 
and  boMMSi  foiu  of  tbe  laiyex  templee  beiag  dcooiated  witb 
gilded  epina.  A  gnat  wealth  of  Jeweb  and  iMredoaa  uetal  ii 
said  tocnnchtbenumcrousidolsofTashilhunpo.  Tbemooastcfy 
m-iintains  3300  priests.  The  city  is  protected  by  a  fort  which 
stands  on  a  low  hill  to  the  norih-wcst.  and  a  garrison  of  1000 
Tibetan  soldiers  is  quartered  here.  The  municipal  government 
is  in  the  hands  of  two  depicn  assisted  by  rtsidcnl  Jongpons.  The 
soil  around  bhigatse  is  rich  and  productive,  the  elevation  being 
between  11,000  and  12,000  ft.  Shigatse  lay  to  the  west  of  the 
Biitiab  raute  of  advance  on  Lhasa  in  1904,  but  it  was  visited  by 
Chplatn  Rawliagon  bb  way  to  open  the  market  at  Gartok. 

SHIONAN  and  R08HAM.  two  anall  biU  ttatea  E,  of  tho 
Badakshan  province  of  Afghaabtaa.  Tbey  extend  eastwards 
from  the  Panja,  where  it  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  Hadak- 
»ba.a  lo  the  I'aniirs.  The  n.ilive  rulers  of  Ro&h^  and  Sbignati 
claim  descent  from  .Mexandcr  the  (ircat,  of  whom  legends  are 
Still  current  in  the  country  about  the  upper  Oxus.  The  two 
ftates  were  conquered  by  Abdur  Rahman  in  1882,  but  were 
aMigncd  to  Russb  by  the  Durand  agreement  of  1893.  Since 
that  agracnent  RiiSiia  has  retired  from  all  districts  prevbutly 
«ccapkd  by  her  on  tbe  kft  bank  of  the  ftsiija,  or  upper 
Oxos. 

SHl'ITES  (from  Arab,  shra,  a  party,  and  then  a  sect),  the  name 
of  one  of  the  two  great  religious  divisions  of  Ishun.  The  Shiitcs 
hold  that  the  imamate  and  caliphate  belong  to  the  house  of 
BJahomet  (Muhammad)  alone,  and  so  to  'AH,  Mahorrn  l's  s<m-in- 
bw,  and  his  successon;.  After  the  arbitration  on  the  claims  of 
'AH  and  Moawiyi  to  the  caliphate  (a.d.  638),  two  great  parties 
emerged  from  the  strife  of  feeling  caused  ill  the  East  by  the 
dcposlioo  of  'AH.'  Those  who  wet«  fcootn  aa  the  Khirijites, 
befng  mainly  country  Arsbs,  were  deneaade,  and  cbdmcd 
that  the  office  of  caliph  was  elective,  and  that  the  caliph  might 
be  chosen  from  any  Arab  Moslem  family.  In  strong  opposition 
to  these  stood  the  party  afterwards  called  the  Shiitc-;,  who 
regarded  'All  and  his  destendanls  as  the  only  rightful  caliphs. 
For  them  the  catipliatc  was  a  Go<l  Kivrn  ofikc,  and  not  one  to 
be  given  by  human  appointment.  Behci  in  this  was  an  ordinance 
of  Cod,  an  article  of  the  faith.  He  who  did  not  accept  it  as  such 
ms  an  nabeUever.  Moreover,  the  party  consisted  btgely  ol 
Penbaa  who  on  their  oonvcniM  U>  Islam  brought  with  them 
many  of  tbe  doctrines  of  their  old  faith,  religious  and  poUtical. 
Among  these  was  the  belief  in  the  dhrtnlty  of  the  sovereign  and 
the  duty  of  worshipping  him.  Gnostic  elements,  which  may 
have  come  from  the  old  religion  of  Babylonia,  were  also  intro- 
duced. The  idea  of  an  absolute  pcrson.-il  and  hereditary  monarchy 
was  thus  developed  among  the  subjects  of  'Ail.  But  in  Islam 
*  For  these  aad  loUoidag  events  sea  CAunuTS. 


there  is  no  separation  between  polities  and  theology.  The 
theological  position  of  the  Shiitcs  was  that  the  5upcrhum;'.n 
power  of  Mahomet  descended  to  the  members  of  his  hou5e  ("All 
and  his  children),  so  that  they  could  interpret  the  will  of  God 
and  tell  future  events,  'f  he  iniim  was  infallible  and  a  mahdi  or 
guide  for  life.  What  the  im&m  gained  the  Koran  lost,  and  many 
of  tbe  Shiites  held  the  Mu'tazilitc  or  gstiOMlliflic  oobiwo  of  the 
created  naloic  Of  the  sacied  book. 

The  growth  of  tbe  SInitcs  was  foatered  by  the  great  dbconteol 
of  the  eastern  half  of  the  caliphate  with  Omayyad  rule  (see 
Caupsiaif.,  and  Plksu:  Huiary).  Before  long  an  active 
propaganda  was  started,  and  leaders  (often  adventurers)  arose 
who  formed  parties  and  founded  sects  of  their  own  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Shiites.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  was  'Abdallah  ibn 
$ab&  (founder  of  the  §ab&'Iyya),  who  in  tbe  caliphate  of  Otbman 
had  preached  the  ICtlun  of  Mahomet  (founded  on  Koran  xxviii. 
&4),  bad  been  ooncened  in  the  assassination  of  Otbman,  and 
bad  procbined  the  dhrlntty  of  *AII,  bnt  had  been  disowned  «id 
punished  by  him.  On  'All's  death  he  declared  the  thunder  to 
be  the  voice,  and  the  lightning  the  scourge  of  the  tran!>Iatcd 
caliph,  and  announced  that  Ui  dlvfoe  pomet  bad  paaaed  to  bia 
successors,  the  imams. 

.Another  sect,  the  KaisJnI>'ya,  followed  Kaisdn,  a  frccdman  of 
All,  in  believing  is  the  superhuman  knowledge  of  Mahommed 
iba  HaniUfyya,  a  aoa  of  *AII  but  not  by  Fatina.  Religion  for 
these  t»aa  obedbnce  not  to  law  bat  to  *  poson.  When  tbe 
doctiineof  a  hidden  imimarooe,  Ihqr  dliered  bom  the  $abi1y]ra 
in  expecting  his  return  from  hb  place  of  oonoealment  on  earth, 
not  from  heaven.  Among  them  an  adventurer  MoUitar  (Mukh- 
t4r)  had  a  large  following  for  a  time.  He  taught  the  mutability 
both  of  the  knowledge  and  of  the  v.'ill  of  God — a  dcvelo{>ment  of 
Mahomet's  own  teaching.  He  claimed  to  fight  to  avenge  the 
death  of  Hosain  (sec  Hasam  and  Hosm.v)  and  to  serve  Mahommed 
Ibn  HanaHyya,  who,  however,  disowned  him.  He  was  killed  in 
687.  Some  of  the  Shiite  leaders,  as  Abu  MoaUm,  when  renounced 
by  the  members  of  the  boose  of  'AO,  tranafencd  theb  •"n'*'"* 
to  the  hoQsa  of  'Abbla  {fiBt  RAwendb).  Tbe  toeocaa  of  the 
Abba^s  fn  suppbatlng  tbe  Omayyads  was  largely  due  to  the 

help  i  f  t^'  i'l,  ,,  ir^d  the  early  Abbasid  cib'phs.  to  the  time  of 
Moiuwaitiid,  were  iialf-Shiites  of  a  lax  order.  .'^h.ihrastSnl  (q.v.) 
in  his  Book  on  the  Sects  (Kiiub  Mil^i  vjn-Xihr.l,  cd  Ciirclon, 
pp.  tOQ  B.;  Haarbriicker's  translation,  vol.  i.  pp.  164  IT.)  divides 
the  Shiites  into  6ve  main  divisions:  the  Kaisinlyya,  the  Zaidtyva, 
the  Imlmlyya,  tbe  GhlUyya  and  the  Isma'Uiyya.  Of  these  the 
Ghlllyya  are  represented  by  the  followers  of  Ibn  $Aba  (see 
above),  and  the  KaisAniyya  have  been  already  desciibcd. 
These  parties  as  tnch  bavc  now  ceased  to  caiat,  the  othen  still 
remain.  The  Zaidltes  or  Zaidlyya  are  the  followers  of  ISaid,  a 
grandson  of  Hosain,  and  are  the  most  moderate  of  the  Shiites, 
for  thfiugh  holcling  that  the  imamale  belongs  only  to  the  dcjccnd- 
anls  of  'All  by  I  atima,  and  that  any  of  these  mi^ht  be  im&m 
(even  though  two  or  three  should  be  in  exiitencc  at  the  same 
time),  they  allow  that  circumstances  might  justify  the  appoint- 
ment of  another  c.iliph  fur  the  time.  Thus  1  hi-y  a.ckaowiedge  tho 
tmAmate  of  Abu  fickr  and  Omar,  though  'All  was  move  oaiitlcd 
to  the  ^ioe.  One  bnnch  of  the  Zaiditas  held  Tabaristanf  ram 
864  untn  overturned  by  the  Samanids  in  028,  another  branch, 
arising  about  8oj  in  Yemen,  has  remained  there  until  the  present 
day.  The  Isma'ilitcts  or  Isma'iliyya  arc  the  followers  of  Ism.-'.'il, 
the  cider  son  of  Ja'far  us-Sadlq,  the  sixth  imam  (see  table  belo\s ). 
He  was  rejected  as  successor  by  his  father  for  dritiliing  wine, 
and  his  party  might  soon  bavc  di:>appearcd  if  he  had  not  served 
as  imintfbr  the  adventurous  sceptic  'Abdallah  ibn  MaimOn  (for 
his  propaganda  see  CABMATBUta).  Owing  to  the  succaia  of  tbb 
man  the  IsmaHitcs  have  given  rise  to  the  Camatbfauis 
the  FStimltes  (7  r  ),  the  .Assatslns  (q.v.)  and  the  Dray^  (q.t  ). 

At  the  present  time  the  Uma'tliyya  uiiil  exist  in  small  numbers, 
chiefly  abovt  Sunt  and  Bombay.  The  Imlmivya  bcltcVe  that  each 
imim  has  been  definitely  named  by  his  predccetior.  Thi»  party 
broke  up  into  numerous  division*,  and  irnims  manifest  or  hiitdrn 
•ccurcd  each  hisown  following.  The  mo»t  important  of  thex  parties 
is  that  of  the  Twelve  (the  knaa'ashariyya).  who  accept  and  follow 
the  twdve  descendaauot 'AO  aiunbcred  In  the  aoeompaayiflg  tabb. 
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».  lla-un  (.1.  '<f'))   .V  H<-..iin  (d.  680) 


IbniiliHuiflnw 


4.  'ABcrfhd  Z^iitAUdlR  (d. «.  711) 

S.  Ma^RMd  ul-lt:i'iir  (d.  jjfii 
(Abu  Ja'far  ul  lijijir). 

I 

6.  Ja  lAT  u&-:i>ulk|  (d.  763} 


7.  Mail 


Kuim  (d.  t.  799). 


8.  -AO  ul-Rcza  (Riu)  (d.  818) 
9.  Mabommcd  ul  JawAd  (d.  834) 

■o.  Ali  ul-  Askari  (d.  868). 
It.  Haun  ul-'A*kari  (d.  874). 
M.  Ittbonmil  at-MiML 


The  twelfth  imim  MaHommH  is  naid  to  havr  vanUhcd  and  to  be 
in  hidinc.  but  will  be  nttorcd  by  Cod  to  his  people,  when  it  plcatc* 
Hira.  The  erred  o(  this  pMtv  m*  introduced  iM»  Pmi*  ill 
when  the  Saliwids  cooquered  the  country,  and  MiO  mnatni  Its 
olBcial  ctMd.  The  shah  is  thus  only  the  temporary  substitute  for 
lilt  bidden  imAm;  and  authoritative  derisions  in  ri'ligious  matters 
aie  pronounced  by  Mujtahuis,  t.e.  thi-olo^ians  who  can  fonn  their 
OWO  opinions  and  require  obedience  to  their  decittotut. 

OUmt  poinu  la  wludi  Shtitcs  difier  from  Sunaitet  depend  on 
tiMir  icgitlaiirtle  epioldos,  or  aie  aoooiiiawdaUaui  of  the  iftca  of 
Islam  to  the  Penian  iiatkMUty»  or  oho  an  petty 
matters  affecting  ceremooiaL  Tbe  lefiKtloa  o(  ul  tlw 
Sunnitc  books  of  tradition  pocs  with  thr  rrpudiation 
of  the  caliphs  under  whose  protection  thMO  were  handed  down. 
Thf  Shi^ii  H,  lii.ui  VL-r,  have  their  own  ciUct  tions.  of  traditions. 
An  alligoriial  and  mystical  interpretation  reconciles  the  words 
of  the  Koran  with  the  inordinate  respect  paid  to  'Ali.  the  Sunnitc 
'doctrine  o(  the  uncreated  Koran  is  denied.  To  the  Mahom- 
mrden  confeiiion  "  There  is  no  god  but  God  and  Mahomet  is 
His  ambassador  "  tbqr  «U  "  aod 'AH  is  the  viceieieat  of  God  " 
(tt-d/i,  properly  "  confidant There  are  Mue  modifications  in 

detail  as  to  the  fo(;r  main  religious  dutict  «f  Mam  -the  pre- 
scriptions of  ritual  purity,  in  particular,  being  made  the  main 
duly  of  the  faiihiul  The  prayers  are  almost  exartly  the  same, 
but  to  take  part  in  public  worship  is  not  obli};.itor>'.  as  there  is 
at  prctent  no  ieiitinate  im-im  \\hi>se  authority  can  direct  the 
prayer  of  the  congregation.  Pilgrimage  to  NJccca  may  be  per - 
fonned  by  a  liircd  substitute,  or  its  place  can  be  taken  by  a  visit 
In  the  tombaof  Shiite  taints,  «.f.  that  of  'All  at  Ncief,of  tfoaaio 
•t  Kcrbell,  of  Re*!  at  M edted.  or  of  the  "  waitafaMd  Fl^bm  " 
at  Kum  (r.1tima-i-ma'a$Qm,  daughter  of  MOsA,  the  7th  imin). 
The  Shiitcs  are  much  the  most  zealous  of  Moslems  in  the  wonUp 
of  s-iints  (real  or  supposed  di  srendanls  of  '.MO  and  in  pilgrintagcs 
to  their  graves,  and  they  have  a  characteristic  eagerness  to  be 
buried  in  those  holy  places.  The  Persians  have  an  hereditary 
love  for  pomps  ancl  festivities,  and  so  the  Shiitcs  have  devised 
many  religious  feasts.  Of  these  the  great  sacrificial  feast  fld-i- 
QKrbimi  Tttifciah  Qurbtm  Bairdm)  la  aho  Sunaite;  the  fint 
ten  days  «f  the  month  MolMunn  aie  dedicated  to  the  BOiinhig 
for  the  death  of  Qoeain  at  Ketbell  (q.v.).  which  is  celebrated  by 
passion  pla>'8  ila'tiya),  while  the  universal  joy  of  the  Nauroz, 
or  the  New  ^'ear  of  the  Old  Persian  calendar,  receives  a  Mahom- 
medan  sanction  l)y  the  tradition  that  on  this  day  the  prophet 
conferred  the  caliphate  on  'All. 

While  they  naturally  reject  the  four  Sunnitc  schools  of  juris- 
prudence, the  Shiitcs  also  derive  all  law  from  the  Koran,  and 
their  trained  deny  (w>W«*i)  are  the  only  daas  that  can  give 
legitimate  legal  respooMt.  The  timialng  of  the  awOoA  resembles 
that  of  the  Sunniie  'dfte.  The  course  at  the  wtodrasa  (medreste) 
embraces  grammar,  with  some  rhetoric  and  prosody,  logic, 
dogmatic  Koran  fxrgrsis,  tradition  and  jurisprudence,  and 
Anally  some  arithmetic  and  algebra.  The  best  nudriua  is  at 


Kerbeli.  The  scholar  discharged  from  hb  Modics  becomes 
fiiat  a  liBBple  notlafa,  t.e.  local  judfc  and  aouiy.  Asoullplace 
baa  one  eoch  judge,  lancer  towns  a  caOefe  of  judcea  tndv  a 

head  called  the  sAeikk  ul-fstim.  The  place  of  the  Soanite 
muftis  is  filled  by  certain  of  the  imim-jum'a,  i.e.  presidents  of 
the  chief  mosques  in  the  leading  towns,  who  in  respect  of  this 
function  f)ear  the  title  of  I'mJm  mujiahid.  This  is  a  dignity  con- 
ferred by  the  tacit  consent  of  people  and  clergy,  and  is  held  Jt 
one  time  only  by  a  very  few  distinguished  men.  In  Persia,  the 
cadi  ikiv)  is  an  inferior  judge  who  acu  for  the  sheikh  u  1-Islta 
in  special  cawa,  and  a  mnfti  it  a  toUcilior  acting  tmder  the 
to  prepare  caaea  for  cooit. 

Under  the  Safawids,  when  the  dergy  had  great  influence,  they 
had  at  their  head  the  ^adnt  'f-fodar,  who  administered  all  pioos 
foundations  and  was  the  hiplicft  judiciil  .Tuthonty.  But  so 
great  a  |x)wrr  was  found  danficrous,  'Alliis  the  Great  (isi6- 
16.S)  abstained  frum  filling  up  a  vaiaiicy  which  occurred  in  it, 
and,  though  Shah  Safl  (16*8-1641)  restored  the  ofTicc,  he  placed 
it  in  commission.  Nidir  Shlh  abolished  it  in  his  attempt  to 
fet  rid  of  the  Shfitc  hietaichy  (17^6),  and  ainoe  then  it  haaaat 
beenteatond.  Yet  the  iniB>Jttm*a  of  bEUita,  the  oM  SiM 
capital,  is  tadtly  regarded  aa  rmwuiitttlw  of- the  hwiriye 
imim  of  the  house  of  'Alt,  who  is  the  tne  head  of  the  chtnth. 
Various  x'.'.ln  atleni[its  were  made  in  the  iqth  fcntur>'  to  sul>- 
ordinate  the  nvr.hnril y  of  the  cicrpy  to  the  Kov  crnment.  Outji.^: 
the  1  It  iKV  the  i;realest  iiilluc:icc  in  rclicmus  matters  is  ih.r 
exercised  by  the  dervishes  (y  r  ).  As  it  was  long  ncccssjjy  to 
profess  orthodoxy  for  fear  of  the  Arabs,  it  came  to  be  an  estab- 
lished Shiite  doctrine  that  it  is  lawful  to  deny  one'a  faith  In  one 
of  danger.  TU»  "  autioa  "  (<a«fya)  or  "  concealment  **  (AiMs) 
haa  becoM  a  aeooad  uMm  wUh  the  Peisians.  Another  lab- 
chievoot  thing  h  the  permMoa  of  temporary  marriages— 
ni,Trri:i}Tes  for  a  few  hours  on  a  money  payment.  This  !cci;ir-..:i--i 
harlotry  (mot'ii)  is  forbtdilcii  Ijy  the  Sunna,  but  the  Shutcsalkw 
it,  and  the  mollahs  adjust  the  corUracl  and  share  the  women's 
pro6ts.  There  is  still  mental  life  .\nd  vigour  among  the  Shiitcs, 
as  appears  among  the  sects,  which,  allowance  being  made  for 
"  taqlya,"  play  no  inconsiderable  part.  The  Akhbiris  (tradi- 
tionaliut),  who  adopt  a  semi  phtloeophlcal  way  of  cxfUainisc 
away  the  plainest  doctrinca  Ciuch  as  the  letuiiectioa  of  the  iok) 
en  the  authority  of  falae  tnditlona  of  *AlI.  at*  aot  a»  andl  a 
sect  as  a  school  of  theology  within  the  same  pale  aa  the  onbodos 
Shia  or  Afujtahids.  A  real  dissenting  sect,  however,  is  the 
Shcikhls,  of  whns':  d<x^trines  we  have  but  imperfect  .^nd  discrepant 
accounts.  Reprcsfiitativcs  of  the  old  extreme  Shiitcs,  who  h<l<i 
"All  for  a  divine  incarnation,  are  found  all  over  Pcriia  in  lit 
All-IUhl  or  'AH  AUihi  sect  ("  'AU  deihcrs  ").  FinaUy,  in  the 
igth  century  arose  the  irmaitahlf  attempt  at  ftfotai  knawn at 
SAbiiam  (f.t.}. 

BtauooaAniT.— The  work  of  ShahrasUnl  (f.e.)  on  tbe  Seen  af 

Utam.  R.  Docy,  Eimi  rar  fkhloxrr  dt  I'lilamume  (Leidea  aW 
Paris,  1879);  G.  van  VIoten.  Rnkfrthft  tnr  la  domtKotttm  erate. 

If  Cliitiismf,  ifc.  (.-Xmitcrdam,  1^94):  various  works  of  .K.  vcs 
Kreimr  and  I.  C"rt>lil/ihcr .  J.  E.  PoUk.  Periun.  Das  Land  t'-i 
srine  Pm^'hrrr  1}  \  iK  .  Li-.p/ig,  I865);  E.  G.  Browne.  A  Ykt 
amoni  tkf  i'(iii}n-i  (,l>:.ndon,  (G.  W.  T  ) 

SHIKAR,  the  Hindostani  term  for  sport,  in  the  sense  of  shoot- 
ing and  hunting.  TbewMditinuBiwcnaluseby  Anglo-Indaas 
for  tbe  puTMiit  of  laift  game^  mch  aa  tigcr-tfaooting  and  pif 
■tkfcing.  The  shikari  it  either  the  native  eipeft,  who  naifct  the 

game  for  the  sportsman,  or  else  the  European  sportsman  himsdf- 
SHIKARPUR.  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Sukkur  d^rict 
of  Sind,  Bomh.iy  Ii  'iiuated  about  m  from  tbe  right  bank 
of  the  Indus,  with  a  station  on  the  Xorlli-Western  railway,  13  m. 
N  W.  of  Sukkur.  Pop.  (1901)  40.491-  Shikarpur  has  always 
been  an  important  place  as  commanding  the  trade  route  throogh 
the  Bolan  Pass,  and  its  merchants  have  dcalitkgs  with  oaay 
towna  in  Central  Asia.  It  hat  a  large  market  and  maaiifactnRt 
of  carpets,  eottoo  doth  and  pottery.  SUkaipurwasfonBcriyihe 
headquarteit  of  a  district  of  the  tame  name.  In  1901  two 
divtsiom  of  this  district  were  detadied  to  fonn  the  new  dhufet 
of  Larkana.  and  the  two  other  aobdhriliOBa^ 
the  dittxict  of  Sukkur. 
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nitDOlf.  a  market  town  in  the  Biibop  Auckland  parlia- 
■NnUiy  division  of  Durham,  England,  9  m.  N.W.  from  Darling- 
toa  Iqr  •  branch  o(  the  North  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  urban 
dktifet  of  SbtMon  and  £ut  TbicU^  ((901)  ii.7S9-  At  New 
Sliildaa  «r  East  TbIcMey  are  eitenrive  railway  engine  and  wagon 
works  belonging  to  the  raihv.iy  company  A  i.irgc  coal  traflic  is 
handled  hcrc,:i:>  there  arc  collieries  ami  (oundrics  in  the  vicinity. 

SHILLETO,  RICHARD  ( 1S00-KS76),  l::nKli-sh  clasiical  scholar, 
born  at  L'llcskcli  in  Vurk&htre  ou  the  islh  oi  November 
Hrn  .')5rducaiedat  Repton  and  Shrewsbury  schools,  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  in  1867  was  elected  a  fcUow  ct  fttet- 
home.  BwiHialeiife  wastpcnt  in  CaabfidgetirtwicheiHedoo 
tbe  Htlb  «C  Sc|MiCaiber  1876.  Shilieto  was  one  of  the  greatest 
Greek  Mbolm  tkat  England  has  produced;  in  addition,  he  had 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  and  English  lanj^agrs 
and  lileriiturr.  He  published  little,  bein^  obliged  to  devote  the 
best  years  of  his  life  to  private  tuition.  He  was  the  most  famous 
classical  "  coach  "  oi  his  day,  and  almost  ail  ibc  best  men  passed 
through  his  hands.  His  edition  of  the  De  jalta  Uialione  of 
Demosthenes  wiUalwmysmiMinastandard  work,  but  his  first  two 
booka  of  Thucydidci  (U  iniUlincnt  of  a  long-contemplated 
•ditko) iMidfaf amt wp toqpectatioa.  W»fmi^3ieLTkmyiiit» 
or  Oalr  f  nidted  a  (onridenUe  amottnt  of  fcdtnf .  WhOe  It  ui»- 

doubtcdiy  damaged  Grotc's  reputation  as  a  scholar,  it  was  felt 
that  it  showed  a  want  of  aj)pritiation  of  the  special  greatness  of 
the  historian.  Shilleto's  powers  as  3  tr.inslator  from  English 
into  (ircvk  (rspecially  prose)  and  Latin  were  unrivalled;  a 
lelection  of  his  versions  was  [>i;blishe(l  in  looi 

Sac  B.  H.  Kennedy  in  Cambridge  Jottmai  cf  FkOoloiy  (1877). 

8IIIUI]l0»aiiEiigfidi  slvcr  ooin  of  the  valued  tmlve  pence. 
HKCtifiB  of  the  «WnI  h  somewhat  obscure.  Then  VWW  Anglo- 
Saxon  coin  tenned  leittiHt,  or  tcyUing,  worth  aboat  (Ivepence, 

wrhich  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  Teutonic  root,  itil,  to  divide, 
+linx  on  the  analogy  of  farthing  (9  9  )  The  silver  shdling  was 
first  struck  in  1504,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  In  Charles  II. 's 
reign  shillings  were  first  issued  with  milled  edges,  in  George  IV.  s 
Kign  were  iaued  the  Kxalled  "  lion  shillings,"  bearing  the 
ia!l«l  ciM|  a  cramwd  lioii  on  m  citnm.  a  design  leveitcd  t 
ccAMfle  of  Edwnd  VII.  A  dnDinf  b  token  raaner  neidr,  it  is 
nominally  in  value  the  CM-twoitieth  of  •  r>'"^r^d  hut  one  troy 
pound  of  silver  Is  coined  into  slaty-«iz  thiUin^^,  the  Mandaid 

W:l:',t  i  f  each  shilling  being  S-  J7  grains. 

&HILLONG,  a  town  of  Rniish  India,  in  the  Khasi  Hills  district 
of  Eastern  liengal  and  As>ani.  It  is  situated  in  25*  34'  N  and 
91"  S3'  E.,  on  a  plateau  4q;S  ft.  above  the  sea,  63  m.  by  cart- 
road  S.  of  Gauhati,  on  the  Brahmaputra.  Pop.  (1901)  S384. 
SliilloQg  pncUoUly  dates  tarn  lM4t  when  tbe  district  head- 
quartotweictftBrf^ncdfraaiCbRcapHiiji.  It  was  chosen  as  tbe 
seat  of  government  in  1874,  when  the  pravinoe  of  Amm  was 
constituted.  Every  one  of  the  public  bufldTngs  and  hottsee  that 
quietly  grew  up  was  levelled  to  the  grounr)  by  the  great  earth- 
fpjakc  of  the  i  jth  of  June  1H07,  but  they  have  since  been  rrbijik 
fantonmcnts  are  providvvl  for  a  liatialion  of  (iurkhas  with  two 
guns,  and  Shillong  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Ass.im  brigade  of 
the  Sth  division  of  the  Northern  army.  There  arc  a  government 
high  school  and  a  tiainiag  echool  (or  masters.  The  Welsh 
Prabyterian  ndsrion  is  active  la  pranotlaf  educatioo.  Since 
190S,  when  Dacca  became  the  capital  of  the  new  province  of 
Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  ShlUong  hu  decUlied  in  importance; 
but  it  is  still  the  summer  rcaidciicic  of  the  feWHUaciit  aad  tbe 
headquarters  of  the  district. 

8HILLUH,  or  ShiOh  ("  vagabonds  "),  the  name  given  by  the 
Arabised  Moors  to  the  Berber  peoples  of  southern  Morocco. 
Tfeqr  occupy  chiefly  the  province  of  Sua.  The  name  is  said  to 
be  a  oonuption  of  dikJaJi  (pi.  uklAh),  a  camd-hair  teat.  They 
■K  of  fee  physique,  strong  and  wiry,  and  true  Bcriien  in  fsatttfcs 
and  fairness.  They  are  as  a  mle  shorter  than  the  Bcfbcn  of 
Alfreria  (see  BEtprt^  and  MoKotco). 

SHILLUK,  a  Negro  rare  of  the  upper  Nile  valley,  occupying 
tbe  lands  west  of  (he  White  Nile  from  the  Sobat  northward  for 
about  360  m.,  and  stretching  westward  to  the  territory  of  the 
Baggaia  tribes.  Ibcy  are  the  moctaniDetwis  of  tbe  Ncgio  tribes 


of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  and  form  one  gteat  family  with 
the  Alur  and  Acholi  (f.f.)  and  others  in  the  south.  Formerly 
extending  as  far  north  at  Khartum  and  constituting  a  powerfid 
Negro  kingdom,  they  are  now  decadent.  Tbcy  ai«  tbeoBlym* 
on  the  upper  Nile  Rcognizing  one  chief  as  niler  of  all  tbe  tribes,  the 

chiefship  passing  invarialdy  to  the  sister's  child  or  some  1  t!n  1 
relative  on  the  female  side.  The  Shilluk  towns  on  the  Nile  Ijank 
arc  usually  placed  near  to  one  another.  They  own  large  herds  of 
callle.  in  physique  the  Shilluks  arc  typical  Negroes  and  jcl  black. 
The  men  used  to  wear  nothing,  the  women  a  calf-skin  attached 
to  their  gitdk,  but  with  the  esublishment  o<  Anglo- Egyptian 
control,  c  1900,  they  gradually  adopted  cletbc*.  The  poorer 
people  smear  thcnaelvcs  with  ashes.  Ttacy  onMnmat  tbe  bair 
with  grass  and  fcatbei*  bi  fantastic  forms  soeb  as  a  halo,  bdmct, 

or  I  .in  ,1  broad-brimmed  hat.  ^V^len  they  saw  Schwcinfurth 
WLiniig  a  broad  felt  hat  they  thought  him  one  of  them,  and  were 
amazed  when  he  took  it  ofT.  They  arc  skilful  as  hunters,  and 
especially  as  fishermen,  spearing  Aah  while  wading  or  from 
am  bach  rafts.  Their  arms  are  spears,  shields  and  ch^W.  Their 
religion  is  a  Idnd  of  ancestor  and  nature  worship. 

Sec  G.  A.  Schwcinfurth.  Heart  of  Africa  (1874);  W.  Junker. 
Trvii*  Ml  4/rws.  Eng.  ed.  (tpoaoo,  iaoo-i«93>;  Tk$  Am^ 
Bgthn  Sum,  edited  ay  Cawne  Clsichsn  (London,  1909). 

SRILOH.  BATTLE  OP.  This,  the  second  r  t  battle  in  the 
American  Civil  War,  also  called  the  battle  ol  i  Ui^ljurg  Landing, 
was  fought  00  tbe6th-7lb  of  April  1862  between  the  I'nion  forces 
under  Grant  and  Buell  and  the  Confederates  undc  r  A .  S  J  ohnston 
and  Beauregard.  In  view  of  operations  against  Corintli,  Missis- 
sippi, Grant's  army  had  aacradcd  the  Tennessee  to  Pittsburg 
Laiidiiig  and  there  disembarked,  while  tbe  co-openUag  array 
tinder  Bndl  SMved  ■cvm  coaatiy  kvm  NisbvJOe  to  JcIb  it. 
Tike  Canfedetates  toMeatiated  above  40^000  men  at  Corinth 

and  advanced  rn  I'iilsburg  Landing  with  a  view  to  beating 
(Irani  before  ButU  i.  arrival,  but  their  conrenlralion  had  left 
them  only  a  narrow  margin  of  time,  and  the  advance  was  further 
delayed  by  tbe  wretched  condition  erf  the  roads.  Beauregard 
advised  Johnston  to  give  up  the  enterprise,  but  on  account  of 
the  bad  eficct  a  retreat  anauld  have  on  ha  raw  tit)op*  Johntlon 
resdved  to  contlmiehb  advance.  Crsnt  meantime  liad  disposed 
hia  diviriaoi  b  caapa  anoad  the  Landing  lather  whb  a  view  to 
their  comfort  than  In  aceen&MC  with  any  tactical  sdieBW.  No 
entrenchments  were  made:  Halleck,  the  Union  commanding 
general  in  the  West,  was  equally  over-confident,  and  allowed  Buell 
to  march  in  leisurely  fashion.  Even  so,  more  by  chance  than 
intentionally,  Buell's  leading  division  was  opposite  tbe  Landinjt, 
awaiting  only  a  ferry,  on  the  evening  before  the  brittle. 
Grant,  however,  declined  to  allow  it  to  cross,  as  he  thought  that 
there  would  be  no  fitting  for  some  days.  At  6  A.1I.  on  the  6ih 
of  April,  near  SUloh  Church  (a  m,  fram  ntiabarg  Laading)*  the 
Confederate  army  deployed  m  fine  of  battle,  and  advancbig 
directly  on  the  Landing,  surprised  and  broke  up  a  brigade  of  the 
most  aiiv.mccd  Union  division  (Prentiss's)  whi<  h  had  been  sent 
forward  from  camp  to  reconnoitre.  I  he  \  arinus  Union  tii\  i^inns 
iiurricdly  prepared  to  defend  themselves,  but  they  were  dispersed 
in  several  camps  which  were  out  of  sight  of  one  another,  and  thus 
the  Confederate  anay  lapped  round  tbe  flanks  of  each  hxal 
defence  aa  It  eacooateRd  ft.  Hw  two  advaoced  dlvMoma  were 
swiftly  dttvea  ia  oa  the  others,  who  were  given  a  little  time  to 
prepare  thenuelvea  by  the  fact  that  in  the  woods  the  Confederate 
leaders  were  unable  to  control  or  mana-uvre  their  excited  troops. 
Hut  the  rear  Union  divisions,  though  ready,  were  not  connected, 
at>d  each  in  (urn  was  is<:ilatcd  and  forced  bark,  fighting  hard, 
towards  the  Landing.  Tbe  remnant  of  Trent iss's  division  was 
cut  off  and  forced  to  surrender.  Another  division  had  its  com- 
mander, W.  H.  L.  Wallace.  kUkd.  But  on  the  other  side  the 
disorder  beeame  greater  and  greater,  many  regiments  wet*  used 
up,  and  Johnston  himself  killetl  in  vainly  attacking  on  a  point 
of  Wallace's  line  called  the  Hornrt's  Nest.  The  day  passed  in 
confused  and  savage  scufSes  between  the  raw  cnthusiasis  c»f 
cither  side,  but  by  $.30  P.M.  Grant  had  formed  a  last  (and  now  a 
connected)  line  of  defence  with  Buell's  leading  division  (Nt  lson  's) 

and  all  of  bia  own  ialaatiy  that  be  could  rally.  This  line  was 
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hardly  600  yds.  from  the  Luidiog,  but  it  was  in  a  naturally 
strong  position,  and  Beauregard  suspended  the  atUck  at  sunset. 
There  was  a  last  fruitless  assault,  deUveied  by  wme  of  the 
Coniedemtc  briiadet  oa  the  right  tliat  had  not  received  Beau- 
itgaid'k order tpiittt  Ncfaon'k  intact  troops,  who  were  supported 
by  the  fire  of  the  gunboats  on  the  Tmncsscc  During  the  night 
Grant's  detached  division  (I^w  Wallace's)  .ind  Bucll's  army  came 
up,  totalling  Jj.ooo  fresh  troops,  an<i  at  s  A.M.  on  the  7th  Grant 
took  the  offensive.  Ueauregard  thereupon  decided  to  extricate 
his  sorely  tried  troops  from  the  misadventure,  and  retired 
fighting  on  Corinth.  About  Shiloh  Church,  a  strong  rearguard 
uader  Bragg  repulsed  the  attacks  of  Grant  and  Buell  for  six 
bonis  before  withdrawing,  and  all  that  Grant  and  Btidl  acUevod 
«u  the  reoccupatioQ  of  the  abandoned  campi.  It  was  a  Cob> 
federate  failure,  but  not  a  Union  victory,  an  !,  nrh  side  being 
weakened  by  about  10,000  men,  neither  made  any  movements 
for  the  next  three  weeks. 

SHILOH,  a  town  of  Ephraim,  where  the  sanctuary  of  the  ark 
was,  under  the  priesthood  of  the  house  of  Eli.  According  to 
I  Sam.  iii.  j,  1 5.  this  sanctuary  was  not  a  tabernacle  buta  tenqtle, 
with  doors.  But  the  priestly  narrator  of  Josh.  xviiL  t  hat  ft 
that  the  tabernacle  was  set  up  there  by  Joahua  after  the  oonqucst. 
la  Judges  sd.  19  teq.  the  yearly  feast  itf  Shiloh  appears  as  of 
flMrdy  local  character.  The  sanctuary  at  Shil')h  seem";  to  h.ivc 
been  destroyed,  probably  by  the  Philistines  after  the  builc  of 
Ebenezcr;  cf.  Jeremiah  vii.  12  scq.  The  position  dcscrihifd  in 
Judges,  loc.  (it ,  gives  certainty  to  the  identification  with  the 
modern  Seilun  ly  iiij,;  some  2  m.  U  S  E.  of  Khan  Labban  (Lebonah), 
on  the  road  from  iicthcl  to  Shcchem.  Here  there  is  a  ruined 
viUage,  on  an  elevation  protected  by  lofty  bflb OH  three  sides,  and 
open  OBly  towards  the  south,  oficviag  *  amog  potiiinB,  which 
suggests  that  the  friaoe  was  a  straaghoM  as  wdl  ai  a  sanctuary. 
Fertile  land  surrounds  the  hill.  The  name  Scilun  corresponds  to 
'ZiXcMi  in  Josephus.  LXX.  has  SijXu,  S^ijXu^.  The  forms 
given  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  {^S-c,  S-v)  have  dropped  tiM  final 
consonant,  which  reappears  in  the  adjective  Th-v. 

SHIMOOA,  or  SnEEMOCA,  a  town  and  district  in  the  state  of 
Mywce,  loutbem  India.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  Tunga 
river,  and  is  the  terminus  of  a  bawdi  railway.  Popi.  (1901) 
ite4a  Hm  ana  of  the  dittiict  is  4015  a.  Itt  tiver  qratem 
b  twofold;  in  the  east  the  T^raga,  Blnidn  and  Varada  unite  to 
form  the  Tungabhadra,  which  ultimately  falls  into  the  Kistna 
and  so  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  while  in  the  west  a  few  minor 
streams  flow  to  the  Sharavati,  ^^hiih  near  the  ncrlh- western 
frontier  bunts  thioiigh  the  Western  (*bats  by  the  celebrated 
Palls  of  Gcisoppa  (f  ji). 

The  wr-,tcrn  h.ilf  of  the  distrirt  i';  m";;nt.iinou'i  and  co\'errd  with 
magnificent  fon-^t,  .ind  is  known  as  the  Malnad  or  hill  country, 
tome  of  the  ixakv  l^in^  4i>oo  ft.  a!w\-e  M.a-lcvc1.  Tlie  general 
elevation  of  Shimoca  h  about  2000  ft.:  and  toward*  the  ca't  it 
oprnH  out  into  the  Maidan  orplaia  country,  which  fonns  part  of 
the  general  plateau  otMyMMtii  The  Malnad  repon  is  very  picturesque, 
its  scenery  aboundfaic  Wtthevciy  charro  of  tropical  forests  and  moun- 
tain wilds:  on  the  Ofmr  hand,  the  feature!*  of  the  Maidan  country 
are  for  the  mo«t  part  comparatively  tame.  The  mineral  products 
of  the  distriet  im  Imle  ifMi-ore  and  lalerite.  The  soil  is  loose  and 
*,in(ly  in  the  v.illi  \s  of  the  Malnad,  and  in  the  north  east  thcbl.ick 
roitiin  si  il  [irt^atl-,  lii'.^m  arc  common  in  the  Uiluk  of  S.>UK<>r, 
where  al>o  wild  cletihanls  arc  occasionally  seen;  while  tigers, 
leopard*,  bears,  wild  nog.  iambhar  and  chMl  deer  are  numerous  in 
the  wooded  tracts  of  the  west.  Shimoja  pccsents  much  variety  of 
climate.  The  soulh-«cst  monsoon  \\  felt  in  full  force  for  about  >5  ni> 
from  the  Ghat!',  bringing  an  annual  rainfall  of  more  than  150  in., 
but  the  raintall  gradually  diminishes  to  jl  in.  at  Shimoga  station 
and  to  25  in.  or  lr-.s  at  Chennagiri,  The  population  in  1901  was 
53'.7.t^  Rife  is  the  st.ipio  crop;  next  in  importance  is  sugar<anc; 
areca  nuts  arc  also  c \tr  ii'-i\ l1\  iir-iwn:  and  miscellaneous  crops 
include  vcs;ctables.  fruits  and  fwpjMr.  The  chief  manufactures  arc 
coar»e  cotton  cloths,  rough  country  blankets,  iron  implements, 
brass  and  copper  wares,  pottery  arvd  jaggery.  The  district  is  noted 
for  its  beautiful  wndal  wood  carviog. 

During  the  Mahommcdan  uaurpatlon  of  Myeote  from  1761  to 
1799,  unceasing  warfare  hept  the  whole  country  m  COOStant  turmoil. 
After  the  restoration  of  the  Hindu  dynastv  SWmoga  became  the 
veni-  rf  dl  rurbances  caused  by  the  mal-administration  of  the 
\)i  li  i-;  Ui.ili- lans,  who  had  seued  upon  every  ()fl(<c  and  made 
themselves  obnoxioua.      Tbcac  disturbances  culminated  in  the 


iuiUiiCLifen  of  18^0.  which  led  to  the  direct 
admitristiation  by  ihc  UritL^. 

SHINGLE,  (i)  A  Middle  English  corruption  of  i   

Lat.  ««Mrfufa  or  atanduUx,  a  wooden  tile,  from  seamden,  to  CUt"~ 
a  kind  of  wooden  tile,  generally  oi  oak,  used  in  places  where 

timber  is  plentiful,  for  covering  roofs,  spires,  &c.  In  England 
they  are  generally  plain,  but  on  the  continent  of  Europe  the  ends 
arc  sometimes  rounded,  pointed  or  cut  into  orr.  ..lu  ntil  form. 
(2)  Water-worn  detritus,  of  larger  and  coarser  form  than  graved 
chiefly  u!<d  of  the  pebbly  detritus  of  a  sea-beach.  This  word  is 
of  Norwegian  origin,  from  singl  or  siHgling,  coaise  graveL  It  is 
apparently  derived  from  singta,  to  make  a  rilling  leoad,  a  iatm 
of  "  to  siqg,"  with  allusion  to  the  peculiar  nobe  nadt  wha 
waiktag  over  ahingte.  (3)  The  word  *•  dingles,'*  the  cenoMu 
name  of  herpes  asilcrf  a  particular  form  of  the  inflarrm  jt'ry 
eruption  of  the  akin  Itnon-n  as  herpes  (9.*.),  is  the  plural  ol  aa 
obsolete  word  for  a  girdle,  scngle,  taken  »l— ^i**  O.  fir. 
from  l^Tt.  cinf^uium,  cirtgere,  to  gird. 

SUINWARI,  a  Durani  Afghan  tribe  occupying  the  northcra 
slopes  of  the  Safcd  Kob  below  Jalalabad.  One  clan,  the  Aii  Shcr 
Khel,  fall  within  the  British  sphere  in  the  North-West  Frootkr 
Province  of  India.  Tbiy  live  00  the  Loargai  bonier  of  Fcabawiff 
dirtrict,  and  munber  some  5000  fighting  men.  The  remainl^ 
three  dans  are  Afghan  subjects. 

SHIfMlHI,  the  Japanese  game  of  chess.  Like  Co-tcrc  the 
game  of  the  middle  classes,  and  Sugorochu  (double-six),  that  of 
the  common  people,  it  was  introduced  from  China  many  centuries 
ago  and  is  still  popular  with  the  educated  classes.  It  is  played 
on  a  l>oard  divided  into  81  squares,  nine  on  a  side,  with  30  picoes 
on  each  side,  arranged  on  the  three  outer  rows.  The  pieces 
which  are  flat  and  punt-oliaped  with  the  smaller  tad  towards  the 
front,  repreaant,  by  bmsub  of  diffcrait  InaefiptioBs,  the  O,  or  51*, 
King-General,  with  l4taN  dieckmate  the  game  ends,  his  two 
chief  aids,  the  Kin  and  (Mk,  Gold  and  Silver  Generals  (two  of 
each),  Ka-Ua,  horse  or  knight  (two),  }\ir:,  s[k  .uman  (two),  one 
//liAa,  or  flying  chariot  (rook),  one  Kaku  (bishop),  and  nine  Hi» 
or  Fu,  soldiers  or  pawns.  All  these  pieces,  like  those  in  chess, 
possess  dificrent  functions.  The  chief  diOercncc  between  chca 
and  Shi»-tki  is  that  in  the  Japanese  game  a  piece  docs  1 
to  be  a  factor  in  the  game  when  it  ia  captured  by  the  i 
but  Bigr  be  returMd  by  Un  to  the  board  at  aaywt&M  aa  a 
reserve;  and,  aecondly,  all  pieces,  except  the  King  and  Gdd 
General,  are  promoted  to  higher  powers  upon  entenng  the  last 
three  rows  of  the  enemy's  territory.  This  possibility  of  utilizing 
captured  forces  against  their  former  masters  and  tbe  alteiiog 
values  of  the  di0ereat  mcB  icadcT  itfrjltf  a  voy  dilfiailt 
complicated  game. 

Sec  Games  Aneient  ntCtmldtblf  B.  FolNMr  (Loudoa;  tMgt)t 

the /"MM  (Sepci904).  '  1———.  -w^ 

anibthcfiaoiciiaiiie(O.Eiig.«f#.  Ger.  SMf,  Gr.  wiM. 

from  tbe  not  tkap,  cf .  "  scoop  ")  for  the  invention  by  which 
man  has  contrived  to  convey  himself  and  his  goods  upon  water. 
The  derivation  of  the  word  poinls.to  the  fundamental  toneeplios 
by  which,  when  realized,  a  means  of  flotation  was  obtained 
superior  to  the  raft,  which  we  may  consider  the  earliest  and 
most  elementary  form  of  vessel.  The  trunk  of  a  tree  hoMewed 
out.  whether  by  hre,  or  by  such  primitive  toobaaaicfHikOid 
and  used  with  singular  patience  and  destcrity  by  savage  lactic 
repreientB  the  fint  effort  to  obtain  flotation  depending  en  aeai^ 
thing  other  than  the  mere  buoyancy  of  the  material.  The  poets, 
with  characteristic  insight,  have  fastened  uiwn  these  points. 
Homer's  hero  Ulysses  is  instructed  to  make  a  raft  with  a  ra.soi 
platform  upon  it,  and  selects  trees  "'  wiihcnd  of  old,  exceeding 
dry,  that  might  float  lightly  for  him  "  (CW.  v.  240).  Virgfl, 
glorifying  the  dawn  and  early  progress  of  the  arts,  teOs  m, 
"  Rivers  then  first  the  hollowed  alders  felt "  (Cctrg.  L  lj6,  i. 
4Sih  Alder  is  a  heavy  wood  and  not  fit  formf la,  BnttoMha 
for  the  first  time  a  dug-out  canoe  of  alder,  and  so  to  secure  ha 
flotation,  would  be  a  triumph  of  primitive  art,  and  thusthe  poet's 
expression  represents  a  great  step  in  the  history  of  the  invrtt- 
tion  of  the  ship. 

Prifliitive  eflorts  in  this  direction  may  be  classified  in  ibe 
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following  order:  (1)  rafts — (lootinR  logs,  or  bundle*  of  brush- 
wood or  rccds  or  rushes  tied  logcihci;  (2;  dug-outs— hoUowed 
trees;  (3)  unocs  of  bark,  or  of  skin  stretched  on  framework 
or  inflated  skias  (balsas) ;  (4)  canoes  or  boats  of  pieces  of  wood 
ItiUked  or  fialeacd  together  with  unew&  qi  thongs  or  fibres 
of  v«gel»ble  gnwtki  (5)  veadi  of  pkaiui|  uUclwd  or  bolted 
tofctlier  with  iliaeft«d  rib*  and  decks  or  liakf  dedu;  (ff)  vtmeh 
of  which  the  framework  is  first  set  up,  anil  the  planking  of  the 
hull  nailed  on  to  ihcm  subscquenlly.  AU  these  in  their  primitive 
forms  have  survived,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  with  diiTcrcnt 
modifications  marking  progress  in  civilization.  Climatic  in- 
fluences and  racial  pcciiliarities  have  imparted  to  them  their 
specific  characteristics,  and,  oonbified  with  the  available  choice 
of  materials,  have  dcictmined  tbo  particular  type  in  use  in  each 
locality.  Thusontiieiionh-«atcoMt«f AiHtniliabfovndtlie 
single  log  of  buoyant  wood,  not  hollowed  oat  but  pointed  at 
the  ends.  Rafts  of  reeds  arc  also  found  on  the  .Australian  coast. 
I;i  New  Guinea  catamarans  ol  throe  or  more  Ior^  lashed  together 
v  ith  ratt.m  are  the  commonest  vessel,  and  similar  forms  appear 
on  the  Madras  coast  and  throughout  the  Asiatic  islands.  On 
the  coa5^i  of  Peru  rafts  made  of  a  very  buoyant  wood  are  in  use, 
•ome  of  them  as  much  as  70  fL  long  and  20  ft.  braid;  these  arc 
navigated  with  a  aaii,  and«  by  an  ingenious  s>'stem  of  centre 
boMds,  lit  domaltlier fWeor  aft  between  the  liDC»«i  the  timbcis, 
can  he  ntade  to  taeli.  The  sca-going  raft  Is  often  fitted  with  a 
platform  so  as  to  protect  the  gcxxis  and  persons  carried  from 
the  wash  of  the  Sea.  UpriRhl  timbers  fixe<i  upon  the  lops 
forming  the  raft  support  a  kind  of  deck,  which  in  turn  is  itself 
fenced  in  and  covered  over.'  Thus  the  idea  of  a  deck,  and  that 
of  side  planking  to  raise  the  freight  above  the  level  of  the  water 
and  to  save  ii  from  getting  wet,  an  among  the  catUcst  typkal 
cipedients  which  have  found  thdr  developaieat  in  the  pragma 
el  the  art  o(  lUpbuilding. 

I.  HlSTOaY  TO  THE  ISVENItO.V  Or  STr  AMSHTPS 

Whether  the  observation  of  shelh  fioaiu.g  on  lije  water,  or 
of  split  rccds,  or,  as  some  have  fancied,  the  nautilus,  first  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  hollowing  out  the  trunk  oi  a  tree,  the  practice 
ascends  to  a  very  remote  antiquity  in  the  history  of  man.  Dug- 
out caaoeaof  a  lingle  tiee  have  been  found  associated  wi  t  h  object  s 
of  the  Stoiie  Age  amang  the  andent  Swisa  lake  dwellings;  nor 
•n  apeclneBsel  dM  saw  daia  waattng  fmn  the  begB  of  Ireland 
and  the  estturies  of  En^nd  and  Scotland,  aome  obtidned  ffom 

the  depth  of  25  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  hollowed 
trunk  itself  may  have  suggested  the  use  of  the  bark  as  a  means  of 
flotation.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  batk 
canoe,  its  construction  is  a  step  onwarda  in  the  art  of  ship* 
huildiag.  For  the  lightness  and  pliability  of  the  material 
neCKMHated  the  invention  of  some  internal  framework,  so  as 
to hetp  the  lidea apart,  and  to  ^ve  the  stiffness  required  both  for 
putpoMaoipiopalthmaad  the  canyhigolUa  {night.  Similady, 
in  counttiea  whefc  suitable  timber  was  not  to  be  found,  the  me 
of  skins  or  other  water-tight  material,  such  as  felt  or  canvas, 
covered  with  pitch,  giving  flotation,  demanded  also  a.  £f,imework 
to  keep  them  distended  and  to  bear  the  weight  they  had  to  carry. 
In  the  framework  we  have  the  rudimcnury  ship,  with  longitudinal 
bottom  timbers,  and  ribs,  and  cross-pieces,  imparting  the 
pgquivte  stiffoeta  to  the  coveting  matcnaL  Bark  canoes  are 
fonnd  ia  Austialta,  but  the  Amciican  eootlncnt  is  their  true 
home.  In  northern  regiooa  thin  OK  woven  made  watec- 

tight  supplies  the  place  of  bark. 

The  next  step  in  the  construction  of  vessels  was  the  buildinfi 
up  of  canoes  or  boats  by  f.istening  pieces  of  wood  together  in 
a  suitable  form.  .Some  of  these  cant>ci,  and  probably  the  earliest 
in  type,  are  tied  or  stitched  togclbrr  with  thongs  or  cords. 
The  Madras  surf  boau  arc  perhaps  the  most  familiar  example 
of  Ibis  type,  which,  however.i»  fouod  ia  tbc  Straiu  oi  Magellan 
and  in  Ccntckl  Aidea  (on  the  Vtetoda  Nyanaa),  in  the  MaUy 
Ardupdagoandbimanyidaadtof  tbePact&c.  Some  of  these 
cuioea  ihow  a  gnat  advaace  b  the  art  of  conetracUon,  being 

>  The  raft  of  Utywe  dtMrfhtd  bi  HoMT  CCMLr.)  nnt  have  been 
of  thtaciaaa 


built  up  of  pieces  fitted  together  with  ridges  on  their  inner  side  s, 
through  which  the  fastenings  are  passe<l.*  These  canoes  have 
the  advantage  of  elasticity,  which  gives  them  ease  in  a  seaway, 
and  a  comparative  immunity  where  ordinary  boats  would  not 
hold  together.  In  these  cases  the  body  of  the  canoe  is constnicted 
fiiai  and  built  to  the  shape  intended,  the  ribs  being  inserted 
aftnwaids,  and  attached  to  the  sides,  and  having  for  their  main 
function  the  Uniting  of  the  deck  and  cross  pieces  with  the  body 
of  the  canoo.  Vessels  thus  stitched  together, and  with  an  inserted 
framework,  have  from  a  very  early  lime  been  construddl  in 
the  Eastern  seas  far  exceeding  in  size  anything  that  would  be 
called  a  canoe,  and  in  sonae  cases  attaining  to  too  tons  burthen. 

From  the  stitched  form  the  next  atqi  onwards  is  to  lasteo 
the  materials  out  of  whh^  the  hull  isbwlt  up  IqrpcfiWtieeBails; 
and  of  tbia  tyttem  eady  types  appear  among  the  P<dynetian 
islands  and  in  the  NQe  boots  described  by  Herodotus  (ti.  06), 
the  protot>pe  of  the  modern  "  nuggur."  The  raft  of  Uly&scs 
described  by  Homer  presents  the  same  detail  of  construction. 
It  is  remarkable  that  some  of  the  early  types  of  boats  b«lonj;iiig 
to  the  North  Sea  prc^nt  an  intermediate  method,  in  which  the 
planks  are  fastened  together  with  pins  or  treenails,  but  are 
attached  to  the  ribs  by  coeds  passing  tbtougfa  holes  in  the  ribs 
and  corresponding  bolca  bend  tbiouigh  kdges  ort  en  the  buicr 
side  of  each  pbuiL 

We  thus  aitive,  in  tradag  primitive  efforts  In  the  art  of  lUp 

construction,  at  i  '  ^rc  from  which  the  transition  to  the  practice 
of  setting  up  the  iramew'ork  of  ribs  fastened  to  a  timber  kecl 
laifl  lengthwise,  and  subsequently  attaching  the  plankinR  of 
the  hull,  was  comparatively  simple.  The  keel  oi  the  modern 
vessel  may  be  said  to  have  its  prototype  in  the  single  log  which 
was  the  parent  of  the  dug-out.  The  side  planking  of  the  vessel, 
whkh  has  an  earlier  parentage  than  the  ribs,  may  be  traced 
to  the  attempt  to  fence  in  the  platfoms  upon  the  sea'gioiog 
rafts,  and  to  the  planks  fastened  on  to  the  sides  of  dug-out 
canoes  so  as  to  give  them  a  raised  gunwale.'  The  ribs  of  the 
modern  vessel  are  the  development  of  the  framework  ori^'iiuUy 
inserted  after  the  completion  of  the  hull  of  the  c,ui<>e  or  built-up 
boat,  but  with  the  difference  that  they  arc  now  prior  in  the  order 
of  fabrication.  In  a  word,  the  skeleton  of  the  hull  is  now  first 
built  up,  and  the  skin,  &c.,  adjusted  to  it;  whereas  in  the  earlier 
types  of  wooden  vessels  the  outside  hull  was  first  construttcd, 
and  the  iibs»  te.,  added  afterwards.*  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
inventioa  <^  the  outrigger  and  weather  platform,  the  use  of 
which  is  at  the  present  time  di";tribiited  from  the  Andani.-^n 
Islands  eastward  throughout  the  whole  of  the  South  I'acific, 
has  never  made  its  way  in'.o  tlie  Western  scas.  It  is  slrangt  th;it 
Egyptian  enlcrpri^,  which  »ccms  at  a  very  early  peritKi  lu  have 
penetrated  eastward  down  the  Red  Sea  and  round  the  coasts  of 
Arabia  towards  India,  should  not  have  brought  it  to  the  Nile, 
and  that  the  Phoenicians,  who,  if  the  legend  of  thdr  migratiOB 
from  the  shores  of  the  Persbn  Gulf  to  the  costt  ei  Canaan  be 
accepted,  would  in  all  probability,  in  their  maritime  expeditions, 
have  had  opportunities  of  seeing  it,  did  not  introduce  it  to  the 
Mediterranean.  That  they  did  not  do  so,  ii  ihcy  saw  it  at  all, 
would  tend  to  prove  that  even  in  that  remote  antiquity  both 
nations  possessed  the  art  of  constructing  vessels  of  a  type  superior 
to  the  outrigger  canoes,  both  in  speed  and  in  carrying  power. 

The  earliest  representations  that  we  have  as  yet  of  Egyptian 
vessels  carry  us  back,  aOGOldlDg  to  the  best  authorities,  to  a 
pedod  little  short  of  3000  yesfa  befoie  Christ.  Sena  of  these 
aieofconsIdaaUeaiK,  as  isshown  by  the  number  ofiowcfS,and 
by  the  cargo  consisting  in  many  cases  of  cattle.  The  earliest 
ot  all  presents  us  with  tiie  peculiar  mast  of  two  pieces,  stepped 
apart  bat  Joioedatthotepk  Inioncthenaetsanabewnlowcied 

*!ice  Captain  Cook's  account  of  the  Friendly  lilands,  La  Pirouie 

on  Ea«ter  Idand,  and  Williams  on  tbc  Fiji  Islands. 

*  Compare  the  ;i1.ink^  upon  the_ Egyptian  war  galleys,  added  »o  as 
to  protect  the  rower*  from  the  miwfles  of  the  enemy. 

•It  is  nirious  that  these  two  mrthM"!  shfjuld  stilf  survive,  and  bo 
In  use.  in  construction  of  Vi^iii  T.\cing  S-oored  boats.  Some  of 
these  arc  built  ribs  first,  and  skm  laid  on  afterwards:  others.  *kia 
laid  on  moulds  and  hameiNrk  fint>  ead  lihs  hmrtea  tat  the  ahdt 
when  tuned  over. 
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and  laid  .^long  a  high  spar-deck.  The  larger  vrweb  show  on 
one  side  many  as  twenty-one  or  twcniy-two  and  in  one  case 
tmoty^z  oars,  besides  four  or  live  steering.  They  show 
coMidenbie  c»iDbcr»  the  two  end*  ri«ug  in  a  ciurved  line  whicb 
In  flOdie  faiiUiicctcfids  ia  •  pclRt,«iid  in  olbm  h  cuived  teck 
and  over  at  the  stem  and  tcmuDates  in  an  ornamentation, 
very  frequently  of  the  familiar  lotus  pattern.  At  the  bow  the 
stem  is  soiiuiimi-s  seen  to  rise  perpendicularly,  forming  a  kind 
of  forecastle,  komelimes  to  curve  backward  and  then  forward 
again  like  a  neck,  wliicli  is  oficn  finished  inlo  a  (ipuri'-hcad 
RpKacnting  some  bird  or  beast  or  Egyptian  god.  On  the  war 
(lllcyBtbere  is  frequently  shown  a  projecting  bow  with  a  metal 
hoMl  attached,  but  well  «bav«  the  water.  This,  liwugb  no  doubt 
laed  as  a  ran,  is  not  identldJ  with  tlie  beak  A  Jfear  d*MM,  which 
we  shall  meet  with  in  Phoenician  and  Greek  gallqfa.  It  is 
more  on  a  level  with  the  proembolion  of  the  latter. 

The  impression  as  regards  the  Imild  created  by  the  drawings 
of  ihc  larger  galleys  is  (hat  of  a  long  and  somewhat  wall-sided 
vessel  with  the  item  and  £terr\  highly  raised.  'Ihe  tendencies 
oi  tbe  vend  to  "  hog,"  or  rise  ami<hbips,  owing  to  the  great 
wdiglit  fm  and  aH  unsupported  by  tbe  water,  il  corrected  by 
f  stfooi  ifMS  pifldog  {mm  stem  to  stem  over  cratches.  Tbe 
doable  Buut  of  the  cariier  period  •eena  in  tiote  to  have  given 
pbce  to  the  single  mast  furnished  with  bars  or  rollers  at  tbe 
upper  part,  for  the  purpose  apparently  of  raising  or  lowering 
the  yard  according  to  the  amdunt  of  s,iil  reijuired.  The  sail 
in  some  of  the  g."!!kys  is  shown  with  a  botl'im  as  well  as  a  Inp 
yard.  In  the  w.ir  galleys  during  action  it  is  shown  roiled  up 
like  a  curtain  with  loops  to  the  upper  yard.  'Ihe  steering  was 
eHectcd  hgr  paddles,  sometimes  fgur  or  five  in  number,  but 
geaendly  one  or  two  fastened  ciiber  at  the  end  of  tlie  ateta  or 
at  tbe  ride,  and  above  atta^ed  to  an  uprijiht  poet  b  ndi  a 
Way  as  to  allow  tbe  paddle  to  be  worked  by  a  tiller. 

There  arc  many  remarkable  details  to  be  observed  In  the 
Ev'ypli^in  vcssi  ls  lif.'uri  (l  in  Duemii  lieij's  Ficcl  of  an  E(^\l>tian 
Qmttn,  and  in  Ixpsius's  Drnkmaltr.  The  Ep\'pti,in  ship,  as 
represented  from  time  to  lime  in  tlic  period  between  3000  and 
1000  B.C.,  presents  to  us  a  ship  proper  as  distinct  irom  a  Urge 
canoeorboat.  It  is  the  earli(\a  &hipof  which  we  have  cognizance. 
But  there  is  a  aoliceabie  fact  in  winnrrioa  with  Egypt  which  we 
gather  from  the  tomb  paiatinip  to  which  «a  owe  our  knowledge 
of  the  Egyptian  ship.  It  b  evident  from  these  records  that 
there  were  at  that  same  early  period,  inhabiting  the  littoral 
Ci  the  Mediferranean,  nationn  who  \%'ere  possessed  of  sea  going 
vessels  whirh  visited  the  CO.lsts  of  F.g>pl  for  i>hmiler  as  wi  ll  ;is 
for  commerce,  and  that  sea-fights  were  even  then  not  uncommon. 
Occasionally  the  combioatioa  of  these  peoples  for  the  puri-HV-e 
of  attadtanomcd  serious pliopoi lions,  and  we  find  the  I'h.ir.iohs 
ncoidiilg  naval  victories  over  combtned  Daidapiani,  Tcucrians 
and  Mydans,  ami,  {f  «e  accept  the  ciplaaations  of  Egypto- 
logisis,  over  Pclasj^ans,  Daunians,  Otcans  and  Sicilians.  The 
Greeks,  as  they  became  famiHar  with  the  sea,  followed  in  the 
Same  track.  The  legend  of  Helen  in  Egyi>t,  as  will  as  the 
numerous  refercncM  in  the  Odyssfy,  [Mint  not  only  to  the 
attraction  tlcit  I'opt  had  for  the  maritime  peoples,  but  also 
to  Iong-estabh!>bcd  habits  of  navigation  and  the  possession  of 
aa  tit  of  shipbuilding  equal  to  the  construction  of  sea  going 
ctaft  c^Mble  of  caiiyiqg  a  large  number  of  mea  aod  a  considerable 
caigo  heridcs. 

But  the  development  of  tbe  ship  and  of  tbe  art  of  navigation 
dearly  belongs  to  the  Phoenicians.  It  is  tantalizing  to  find  that 
the  carlic~i>t  aiid  almost  the  only  cvidctue  that  we  have  of  this 
development  is  to  he  gathered  from  A^yriau  rtprcscHtationj*. 
The  .\ss)  ri.ir.s  v.<  re  aii  inland  people,  and  tbe  navigation  with 
which  they  ucre  f.ttiiiliar  was  that  of  the  two  grrat  rivers,  Tigris 
and  Kupiir.ite^*.  After  the  conquest  of  I'boeniiia,  they  had 
knowledjge  of  Phoenician  naval  enterpda^  and  accordiogly 
wc  find  the  war  galley  of  the  Phomirisns  represented  00  tha 
walls  of  the  palaces  unearthed  by'Layard  and  his  followers  in 
Assyrian  discovery.  But  the  date  does  not  carry  us  to  an  cariier 
fxridd  than  700  B.C.  The  vcs  tl  represented  is  a  bireme  war 
galley  wbicb  is  "aphx^t,"  that  is  to  say,  has  the  upper  Ua  of 


rowers  unprotected  and  exposed  to  view.  The  apvTtures  fsr 
the  lower  oars  arc  of  the  same  character  as  those  whicb  aj^Ktt 
in  Egyptian  ships  of  S  HHlcb  earlier  date,  but  without  oa& 
The  artist  has  shows  the  chaiactcriatic  daails,  Ibem^  anmo' 
what  coBWcatldaally.  The  fiih-Bhe  saoni  of  the  beak,  the  Sse 
of  the  pared  us  or  outside  gangway,  the  wickcrwork  canceDi,' 
tbe  shields  ranged  in  order  along  the  side  of  the  bulwark,  and  tbe 
heads  of  a  typical  crew  on  deck  (the  irpu-pfi^  looking  out  in  frocit 
in  the  foreeastic,  an  ixt(iaTi]%,  two  cluciii  by  ihc  caa&t,  and,  aft, 
the  KtSfvarift  and  *eJep*^7i}t).  Tbe  supporting  timbers  of 
the  deck  are  jusl  indiraled  The  mast  and  yard  and  fore  aad 
bark  .-iiays,  with  the  doul'le  steering  paddle,  complete  tbe  pictusb 

But,  allhoui^  there  ^n  bo  little  doubt  that  the  Phoet>icisa^ 
after  the  Egyptians,  led  the  way  in  the  devdopnent  of  thi 
shipwright's  art,  yet  tbe  information  that  we  can  gather  concern- 
ing them  is  so  meagre  that  we  must  go  to  other  sources  for  the 
description  of  the  ancient  ship.  The  Phoenicians  at  an  early 
dale  constructed  merchant  vessels  capable  of  carT>'inf?  large 
cargoes,  and  of  traversing  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Mttlitef- 
rancan,  perhaps  even  of  trading  to  tbe  far  Cassiterides  and  of 
circumnavigating  Africa.  They  in  all  probability  (if  not  the 
Egyptians)  invented  the  bireme  and  triicfne,  aolviag  the  pcobkm 
by  which  faicieased  oarpower  end  oooscqueatly  speed'eould  be 
obtained  without  any  great  increase  in  the  length  of  tbe  vessel. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  Greeks  that  «-c  must  turn  for  any  detailed 
account  of  these  inventions.  The  Homeric  vesvls  were  aphract 
and  not  even  decked  throughout  their  entire  length.  T1^' 
carried  creus  averaging  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  and  twcr;;;.- 
men,  who,  we  arc  expressly  toU  by  Tbucydidcs,  all  took 
in  the  labour  of  rowings  cncpt  perhaps  tlx  chiefs.  The  galkys 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  aimed  aayet  with  tbe  beak,  thoogk 
later  poets  attribute  tbb  featnm  to  tbe  Heaeffc  veascL  Bat 
they  had  great  poles  used  in  fighting,  and  the  term  croployai 
to  describe  these  (ravpaxa)  implies  a  knowledge  of  naval  wariare. 
The  gerK.r.il  char.irtcri>tics  are  indicated  by  the  epithets  in  use 
throughout  the  UtuJ  "and  the  Odyssfy.  The  Homeric  ship  is 
sharp  iOoi])  and  swift  (ilnKTa);  it  is  hollow  (^oiXtj,  -/Xa^if^. 
fitya*.i)rift),  black,  vcnnilioa-dioeked  OuXrovttp9oi),dark-prowt)d 
{naf&rpifpot),  cufQBd  i/Hpurit,  iit^)u«oa),  wcU-iimbcrtd 
(Mr«\fioi),  with  many  thwarts  ^wMfvyec,  imri^^rywi). 
The  atema  and  stems  are  IdghyUpraae^and  rcmnUe  tiK  heim 
of  oxen  (ifdti^mtimH.  They  pnsoil  ia  tha  UHMy  of  the 
shipping  of  the  Mediterranean  a  type  parallel  wtth  that  of  the 

Vikings'  vess»  !s  of  the  North  Sea. 

On  the  vasc-s,  the  earhest  of  which  may  date  between  700  tad 
600  n.c,  wc  find  the  bireme  with  the  Ikiws  finished  cfi  irto  1 
tjrak  sh.ipc  d  as  the  head  of  tome  sea  monster,  and  an  eicvatea 
forecastle  with  a  buhfark  evidently  aa  a  means  of  defence. 
Tbe  ctaft  portrayed  jo  some  instaacca  tie  cvidcDtlypimlc  vcmehi 
and  exhibit  a  strOdag  centiBtt  to  the  irsitiif,  dm  hnad  fMf 
of  burden  {^apib  t^iSa),  wUcfc  tlwy  are  overhaaliag.  Tbe 
trireme,  wbkh  was  developed  from  tbe  bfrcme  and  became  tbe 
Greek  ship  of  war  (the  long  ship,  ya'-%  ^ak,->a,  7:  ".is  /.>i\f :.  pzf 
(Xi.fHoicc) ,  d.itcs,  s<j  far  as  Greek  use  is  concerneii,  from  alvut 
700  n  c.  acrorriing  to  Thucydides,  having  been  first  buui  1: 
Corinth.  Tbe  earliest  sea-fight  that  the  same  author  knew  of 
he  places  at  a  somewbst  llttr  dale— 664  B.C.,  more  tbaa  tea 
centuries  later  tbaa  ana  al  thnsa  poctiayed  id  tha  B^ypliia 
tomb  paintmgi^ 

The  trireme  was  tbe  war  ship  of  Athens  durixtg  her  priaie, 
and,  though  succeeded  and  in  a  measure  superseded  by  tbe 
larger  rates, — quadrircme,  quinqucreme,  and  so  on,  up  tO 
vcisds  «f  sixteen  banks  of  oars  (inkoMUs  (nope  rr.'^ij^ttilSiJinn), — 
yet,  as  cont.iining  in  it.sclf  Ihc  principle  of  which  tlic  larger  t..'^> 
merely  exhibited  an  expansion,  a  difference  in  degree  and 
not  in  kind,  has,  ever  since  tbe  revival  of  lettos,  conceatiatcd 
upoB  Itself  the  attention  of  the  learned  win  tmic  inteptwi 
fn  such  matteia.  Tlie  litcmture  eomieetad  «iith  the  qamtiBa 
of  ancient  sUps,  If  collected,  would  fill  a  small  library,  and  the 
greater  part  of  ft  turns  upon  the  constnictlott  of  tbe  trireme  afid 
the  dbposition  of  the  rowers  therein. 

'Sec  Kawlinaoa.  Atuient  UomtrMts,  voL  GL  p.  I7& 
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Duriog  the  19th  century  a  fresh  light  was  thrown  upon  the 
■object  by  the  disoovery  (1814)  ibc  Pdraeus  of  some  records 
«f  the  Atbcalu  dockyild  MperfBttlldcats,  belonging  to  several 
ycMlbet«MB  173-334  ttoeiWW WiMithrd  •ad  adnfaably 
dmcMitcd  by  BwdA.  FlartBer  laeudict  wcfe  etrried  ont  by 
10*- pupil  Dr  Crascr.  Since  the  publication  of  Grascr's  notahle 
work,  De  re  navali  vtUrum,  the  subject  has  been  copiously 
treated  by  A.  Cartauld,  Brcuwng,  C.  Torr  and  others.  The 
refcTCOces  to  ancient  writers,  and  the  illustrations  from  vases, 
CoilMb  ftc,  have  been  multiplied,  ^d,  UxMlgb  the  vexed  question 
«l  lh«  aeaAing  of  the  rowers  cannot  be  itfuded  as  settled,  yet, 
mtvithrtandiiig  tome  objectioas  raised,  it  lecras  probable  that 
aomethim  IUce  Graser's  solution,  with  modificatioait  vfll  eventu- 
ally hold  the  field,  especially  as  practical  experiment  has  shown 
the  posstb;l:ty  of  a  set  of  men,  scattd  vcr)'  rcnrly  according  to 
bis  system,  using  their  oars  with  cflcct,  and  without  any  inter- 
t  of  floe  beak  irilb' Mother. 


Oaeee  paht  ft  Ivneeesnry  to  insist,  because  upon  it  depends  the 
light  andcntanding  of  the  problem.  The  ancientt  did  not  employ 
more  Ikan  one  man  to  an  oar.  The  method  cmployrd  on  medieval 
galleys  wa*  alien  to  the  ancient  system.  A.  Jal.  Admiral  Fincati. 
Admiral  Juricn  dc  la  Crivicrc  ami  a  htnt  of  other  wril»T»  on  the 
SubjcTt,  some  as  recently  as  \<i'<<>,  ltj\r  Urn  kd  to  advocate  errone- 
ous, if  ingenious,  «olution»of  the  problem,  by  nci^lect  of,  and  in  con- 
tradiction to,  the  tcstimooy  of  ancient  texts  and  representations, 
wliich  overwhelmingly  establish  as  an  axiom  of  the  ancient  marine 
thejwinciple  of  "  ooe  oar,  one  man." 

The  dminetion  between  "  aphract  "  and  "cataphract  "  vessels 
must  not  bo  overlooked  in  a  description  of  the  ancient  vessel*.  The 
word;.,  mc.iiiin;  "  unfenccd"  and  "  fcrtced,"  refer  to  the  bulwarks 
which  covered  the  upper  tier  of  rowers  from  attack.  In  the  aphract 
Vessels  these  side  planking*  were  abvnt  and  the  upper  tier  of  rowers 
w.l^  t-x(«  >sed  to  view  from  the  side.  Bot h  cla&ses  of  vessels  had  upper 
fv\  linur  decks,  but  the  aphract  class  carried  th^ir  decks  on  a  lower 
kvcl  than  the  cataphract.  The  system  of  side  plankinz  with  a  view 
t»  tba  prolf  linn  «f  the  rowers  dates  from  a  very  early  period,  as 
neybeHMiinnetteftlie  Egyptian  representations,  but  among  the 
CieelcB  it  doca  not  wm  to  have  faeen.adopied  till  long  after  the 
Homeric  period.  The  Tharfans  are  credited  with  the  introduction  of 
the  ImprwTment. 

In  our  account  of  the  trireme,  both  as  regards  the  disposition  of 
the  rower*  and  the  construction  of  thf  vr^^  l.  we  have  mainly.  ihouRh 
not  entirely,  followed  C.ra  ..  r.  Any  'i  •«  5'(  rnc  mii--t  at  the  bc^l  be 
bypotbetical,  bawd  ujion  inference  from  the  ancient  texts,  or  upon 
neccaaties  of  construction,  and  hsevmp  case  pieety  of  room  will  be 
left  for  the  critic,  alunz  with  the  MentiaB  invttatioe,  "si  quid 
Mvilti  lectins  istis,  Candidus  imperti." 

In  ^  ancient  vessels  the  object  of  arranging  the  oats  in  banks 
was  to  economize  horizontal  siwce,  and  to  obtain  an  increase  in  the 
numlierof  o.ir-;  without  having  to  t(  ii,;t:,.  m  the  vessel.  It  has  been 
reasonably  inferred  from  a  pi^^ige  in  Vitruvius  '  that  the  "  inter- 
icalmium,"  or  space  horizontally  measured  from  <wr  to  oar,  * 
2  cubits.  This  is  exactly  borne  out  by  the  proportions  of  an  Atiic 
aphract  trireme,  ea  sbown  on  a  fragment  of  a  besfHiet  leand  fai  the 
Acropolis.  The  fAwera  inall  dasscs  of  banked  vrsaela  lat  in  the  same 
vertical  plane,  nad  seat*  ascending  in  a  line  oblitjuely  towards  the 
stem  of  the  vosel.  TttMsinntiimne  the  thranite,  or  oarsman  of  the 
highest  bank,  was  nearest  tlw  stern  of  the  set  of  three  to  whi.  h  ho 
belonged.  Next  behind  Mm  and  somewhat  Ulow  him  s.it  i\x:\c, 
or  o.u'-man  of  the  second  bank:  and  next  below  and  U  hind  the 
^.i!  the  thalanii;  .  ■  r  oarsman o(  the  lowest  bank.  The  \trtK.il 
<ll^I.lnce  U-tween  the^i  seats  was  probably  2  ft.,  the  hori/or.ial 
distance  about  I  ft.  The  horiaontal  disUncr,  it  is  well  to  r. 
between  each  seat  in  the  same  bank  was  3  ft.  (the  teat  itirlf  about  <j  in. 
broad).  Each  man  had  a  resting  place  for  his  feet,  somewhat  v  i<lc 
apart,  fined  to  the  bench  of  the  nun  on  the  row  next  below  and  in 
front  oi  him.  In  rowing,  the  upper  hartd.  as  is  shown  in  mo- 1  <il  the 
representation!)  which  remain,  was  held  with  the  palm  turned  inwanh 
towards  the  bofly.  Thi ;  is  accounted  lor  by  the  angle  at  which  the 
oar  was  worked.  The  lowe-t  r.mk  u»e<l  the  shortest  oars,  and  the 
difference  of  the  length  of  the  oars  on  board  was  caused  by  the 
curvature  ol  the  ship  s  side.  Thus,  looked  at  from  within,  the  rowers 
araidship  fcemed  to  be  using  the  longest  oars,  but  ouisido  the  vessel, 
aa  we  aie  cafeniiy  told,  all  the  oar-blades  of  the  same  bank  took  the 
water  in  the  sane  loogitudinal  line.  The  lowest  or  thatamite  oar- 
mrts  were  J  ft.,  the  rygiie  4!  ft.,  the  thranite  5I  ft.  above  the  water. 
Each  oar-port  was  protected  by  an  axoma  or  leather  bae.  which 
fitted  over  the  osr,  dosiaB  the  aperture  aoainst  the  wash  <rf  the  sea 
theactiaBef theeer.  Thei 


edthont  impeding  tlw  1 


lef  tbeeer. 


attedwdby  a 


'  In  Viiruvius  I.  2,  1  iIk-  MS"^  i:iw>  DiriirciACA  d^t  Dii  kciaca). 
wfiii  hi' an  unknown  word.  Many  of  theeduion^  rea<l  .M  lUI  XM  K II  an 
tTi;  uitjiiiin  which  commendN  itself  as  c"nwin,int  v.:\'>\  |  r  I  Julif,, 
though  miliclfconiectural.  (We  may  suggest  ihcreadinK-^'UUXtAiiA, 

Iv  «aitt  tl»  atdbe^a  cim  weidd  be  icduced  to  EC  for  X4 


thonp  (rporjt.  Tpovurfp)  to  a  ihowl  {utaX^itrf).  The  poft-hole  was 
probably  oval  in  shape  (the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  pictures  show  an 
cbkmg}.  WcknowtketHenalaiBaeneivhioreMea'ahMdtebe 

thrust  through  it. 

The  benches  on  which  the  rowers  sat  r.m  fmm  the  vessel's  side  to 
timbers,  which,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  alx^ut  64 "  towards  the  ship's 
stem,  reached  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  deck.  These  timbers  were, 
according  to  Graser,  called  the  diaphragmata.  In  the  trireme  each 
diaphragma  supported  three,  in  the  quinuuercme  five,  in  the  octircine 
eiijht.  and  in  the  famous  tesseraconteres  forty  teats  of  rowers,  w  ho  .ill 
belonged  to  the  same  "  complexus,"  though  each  to  a  different  bank. 
I  n  effect,  when  once  the  principle  of  construction  had  been  established 
in  the  trireme,  the  increase  to  larger  rates  was  effected,  so  far  as  the 
motive  power  waa  concerned,  t  v  lengthening  the  diapbrsgmat* 
upwards,  while  the  bercase  in  the  Ic  nsthof  the  vessel  gave  a grceMr 
number  of  rowm  to  each  bank.  1  he  upper  ticn M  eeiMWa  CI* 
ceeded  in  numl>er  those  below,  as  the  Contraction  of  dw  rfdcael  tiw 
vt-->tl  left  less  available  space  towards  the  boWs. 

Of  the  length  of  the  oars  in  the  tnrnue  wc  have  an  indication  in 
the  fact  that  the  length  of  supernumerary  oars  (wtfiintu)  rowed  from 
the  gangway  above  the  thranites,  and,  therefore;  probably  slightly 
exceeding  the  thranitic  oars  in  length,  is  given  in  the  Attic  tables 
as  14  ft.  3  in.  The  thranites  were  probably  about  14  ft.  The  z)'gitc^ 
in  proportion  to  the  measurement,  most  have  been  to\,  the  thalamHe 
7)  ft.  long.  Comparing  modem  oars  with  these,  we  find  that  the 
longest  oars  used  in  the  British  navy  are  18  ft.  The  university  boat 
race  has  been  rowed  with  oars  12  ft.  6  in.  The  proportion  of  the  loom 
inboard  was  alwut  one  third,  but  the  oars  of  the  rowers  amid^hip 
must  have  been  somewhat  longer  inlxxird.  The  size  of  the  loom 
inboard  preserved  the  necessary  equilibrium.  The  long  oars  of  the 
larger  rates  were  weighted  intxxtrd  with  lead.  Thus  the  topmost 
oars  of  the  tesseraconteres,  of  which  the  length  is  given  as  53  ft., 
were  exactly  balanced  at  the  rosdock.  (See  Oab.) 

Let  us  now  consider  the  construction  of  the  vessel  itselL  In  the 
cataphract  class  the  lower  dock^  was  I  ft.  above  the  water-line. 
Below  this  dt  was  the  hold,  which  contained  a  certain  amount  of 
b.illivt.  aniJ  throivh  an  ainrlurc  in  this  deck  the  buckets  for  baling 
were  worked,  entailing  a  labour  which  was  constant  and  severe  on 
board  an  ancient  ship  at  sea.  The  ked  {rptwix)  appears  to  have  had 
considerable  camber.  Under  it  was  a  strong  false  keel  (x'X«»#i«), 
very  necestmy  far  veimli  that  were  constantly  drawn  ip  oa  tiie 
shore.  Above  the  btd  ma  the  kelson,  under  which  the  ribs  were 
fastened.  These  were  SO  arranged  as  to  give  the  necessary  intervals 
for  the  oar-ports  above.  Above  the  kelwn  lay  the  upper  false  keel, 
into  which  the  mast  was  stepped.  The  .stem  {artX/M.)  rose  from  the 
keel  at  an  angle  of  about  70  to  the  water.  Within  was  an  apron 
(^dXji'n).  whii  h  wasa  stronp  piece  <tf  timU  r  curved  ami  fitting  to  the 
eml  of  the  1.1  rl  and  beginning  of  t^^(■  -ti  ru  (» i-  (  .iinJ  firmly  Ixjlted  into 
both,  thus  giving  solidity  to  the  bows,  which  had  to  bear  the  beak 
andMStaintheMadteiCMm^i.  The  aieaa  waa  carried  upwards 
and  carved  generally  baclcwards  tefwatds  the  fnredMtle  and  rising 
above  it,  and  then  curving  forwards  again  terminated  ill  an  ornament 
which  was  called  the  acrostolion.  _  The  stern-post  was  carfM  up  at  8 
simiLir  angle  to  the  bow,  and.  rising  hiph  m  rr  the  poop,  was  curved 
round  into  an  ornament  which  was  callnl  "aiilustre"  (&^Xa«rci'). 
But.  inasmuch  as  the  steering  was  eltVt  inl  by  ni<  ans  of  two  rudders 
(xT^aXia),  one  on  either  side,  there  w.i-  no  nutl  ti>  c.irry  out  the 
stern  into  a  rudder  pcMt  as  with  modern  ships,  and  the  sicrn  was  left, 
therefore.  miKh  more  free,  an  advantage  in  respect  of  the  manoniv. 
ring  of  the  ancient  Creek  tnan-of-war,  the  weapon  being  the  beak 
or  rostrum,  and  the  power  of  turning  quickly  being  of  the  highest 
importance. 

Behind  the  "  aplustre,"  and  curving  backwardt.  was  the  "  chenis- 
CUS  "  (xvia*<»\  or  ^oosf-head.  symlx>Iizing  the  Ikutinv;  powers  of  the 
ves'cl.   After  the  ril«  had  been  set  up  and  covered  in  on  both  sides 


ith  plankinj;.  ih< 


Ls  of  the  vessel  were  further  strencthened  by 


waling-pieces  carried  from  stem  to  stem  and  meeting  in  front  of  the 
stem-nost.  These  were  further  strengthened  whh  additional  balks 
of  timber,  the  lower  waling-pieces  nseeting  about  the  water-level  and 
proloiwcd  into  a  sharp  three-toothed  spur,  of  which  the  middle  tooth 
was  the  longest.  This  was  covertdf  with  hard  metal  (generally 
bronre)  and  formed  the  beak.  The  whole  structure  of  the  beak  pro- 
j<'<-;ed  about  to  ft.  beyond  the  stern-post.  Above  it.  but  projecting 
much  less  beyond  thestcrn-po^t,  wasthe"proembolion"  (ri>t^titii\io*), 
or  seconil  beak,  in  which  the  ) 'fi  nrt tion  of  the  up[>cr  m  t  ol  w.ilin^- 
piix<  5  niet.  This  was  (jem  r.illv  (i-^hioned  into  the  figure  of  a  r.irn  s 
nc.td,  also  coven  tl  with  rm  tal :  .ir.A  '.jmetimes  again  fietwn  n  tl  :s 
ancl  the  beak  the  second  line  of  walmg-pieccs  met  in  atiother  metal 
boss  cellod  tlw  lynOiMt.  These  bosses,  when  a  vessel  was  rammed, 
completed  the  won  of  desu action  begun  by  the  sharp  beak  at  the 
water-level,  giving  a  racking  blow  which  caused  it  to  heel  n\  <  r  and  se 
eased  it  off  the  beak,  and  releasing  the  Litter  before  the  wi  i;.;hi  of  the 
sinking  vessel  could  come  upon  it.  At  the  point  where  the  pro- 
longation  of  the  second  and  third  waling-pieces  began  to  converge 
inwards  towards  the  stem  on  either  side  ol  the  vessel  stout  catheads 
(i»wt;4.()  projeeted,  which  Were  of  ul»,  not  only  as  fMpfHits  for 
the  anchors,  but  also  as  a  means  of  inflicting  danu^e  on  the  upper 
part  of  an  enemy's  vessel,  while  protectina'  the  side  gangways  of 
Its  own  and  the  banks  of  oars  that  sMrliedvaacr  them,  "niecatlieada 
attencthceed  by  •treat  heOn  ef  tiaihcr«  which  finally 
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boiled  to  them  under  cither  extremity  and  both  within  and  without, 
and  ran  to  the  »hip's  tide.  Above  the  curv-aturc  of  the  upper  waline- 
pieces  into  the  rpoc^i^M*  were  the  cheek*  o(  ib«  vcMcl,  generally 
painted  red,  and  in  the  uapcr  pwtci  tiwiictliccyw  (*»>a»<iuQ.iiw«r- 
ws  to  our  Iwww  holea,  through  wUch  nn  tlw  cabm  for  the  aac^^ 
On  either  »ide  the  trirctne,  at  about  the  level  of  tlwthimailklMHjiea. 
projected  a  ^ngmy  (vipokt)  resting  againtt  tlw  of  At  VMiel. 
Thii  projection  was  of  about  l8  to  J4  in.,  which  gave. 1  spare,  increased 
to  aLiLijt  i  ft.  by  the  iriwjid  curve  of  the  proloiit;.ithin  of  the  rib&  to 
(orm  fcUf>(i(  rli  lor  the  i!e<  k.  for  a  iassaj;e  on  cill.cr  iidc  of  the  vev*l. 
This  g.ini;«ay  was  fjl.iiikrd  in  alonv:  iln  outer  side  w  as  lo  aflord 
protection  to  the  tieanicn  and  nuirtnea,  who  could  pau  along  itt 
whoia  length  without  fanndbv  the  rowers.  Here,  in  action,  the 
Muon  «icn  poiMd  ai  Vght-arncd  tror^ps,  and  when  needed  could 
ine  the  long  aupemuaierBry  oar*  (npi'^)  mentioned  above.  The 
riba,  ftntlonged  upward*  upon  an  inward  curve,  Hupportcd  on  their 
upper  cnd»  tne  cmr-sbeamn  (orpuriipn)  whii  h  tied  the  twosidrsof  the 
M  v^H^^l  ti)^;ctlier  and  e  itri<il  the  deck.  In  tlie  1  r.ji  hratt  class  these 
tO(jk  the  place  nf  the  ihAart.-.  (ft^a)  whiih  in  the  r.uher  ve*Nc!<,  at  a 
lower  Icel.  yi>kivl  tu^-i  ifur  the  sides  of  the  vc-m1,  ami  (ormecl  alsj 
benches  for  the  ruwerk  to  kit  on,  from  which  the  latter  had  their  name 
(fvTirw).  having  been  the  uppermoat  tier  of  oarsmen  in  the  bimne: 
while  those  who  sat  behind  and  below  them  in  the  hold  of  the  vciaei 
were  called  OaXaptrat  or  faM^xnt  (from  diXmfiot).  In  the  trireme  the 
addi;  ional  U!>|>er  tier  was  nantcd  from  the  elevated  bench  {Ipirat)  on 
which  Ihi  y  were  placed  (9<Ki»rT04).  On  the  deck  were  stationed  the 
marine-  ii.T,,;jTa«),  fif^htinK  men  in  hraN'y  armour,  few  in  number  in 
the  .-Nllic  trireme  in  its  palmy  days,  but  many  in  the  Roman  quin- 
quertme,  when  the  ramming  tantcs  were  antiquated,  and  wherever, 
as  in  the  great  battles  in  the  harliuur  jt  Syracuse,  land  tactics  took 
the  place  of  the  maritime  skill  which  gave  victory  to  the  ram  in  the 
open  tea.  The  ifMce  occupied  by  the  rowera  waa  tenned  fy«wvor. 
BeyipDd  thU,  fore  and  aft,  were  the  wpttttfUMt,  or  paru  outside  the 
tower*.  These  occupied  about  13  ft.  of  the  bow*  and  l<  ft.  in  the 
atern.  In  the  fore  part  was  the  forecastle,  with  its  raised  deck.  In 
the  stern  the  decks  (Upia)  rose  in  two  or  three  gradations,  upon  which 
was  a  kind  of  di-i  k-hi)U'>f  for  the  captain  and  a  «rat  for  the  stcercr 
UiiUpriirTu),  who  steered  by  means  of  ropes  attached  to  the  tillers 
fixed  in  the  ii[iiKr  part  of  the  paddles,  which,  in  later  time*  at  Ka^t, 
ran  over  wIkcU  (r/xix'^ia*).  giving  him  the  power  of  chani;in(;  \\h 
vcasel'*  course  with  great  rapidity.  Behind  tne  deck-house  rose  the 
flagMaff,  on  which  wa*  hoiatra  the  pennant,  and  from  which  probably 
•ignala  were  given  In  the  cue  of  an  admiral'*  •hip.  On  cither  tide 
of  the  deck  ran  a  balustrade  {eaneeUi).  which  was  coveied  for  pro- 
tection durioK  action  with  felt  {cilkium,  vapaaipfiMra  rp<x<i4T  or 
canvas  (».  Xm.A).  Above  was  stretched  a  strong  awning  of  hide 
(■ar^A))iio V  L  <  a  piolection  against  grappUnn  iruns  anil  niis-.i1esol  all 
kinds.  In  Koman  vcx^els  towers  were  carrinl  11  j>  fitre  and  aft  from 
which  dans  could  lie  slio^en  d  on  the  en<  ;n>  >  dei  k  ;  the  heavy 
corvm  or  boarding  bridge  swung  su^pirnded  by  a  chain  near  the 

bom:  aod  the  paadeiMMlsMlihtHig  at  the  endsof  jhe  jnide  mdy 
to  fell  on  sveHHthitainw  sew  enough  along»ide.  But  thete  were 
kter  invention*  and  for  larger  ihipa.  The  Attic  trireme  was  built 
light  for  speed  and  for  ramming  purpose*. 

The  dimensions  of  some  dry  ducks  di-coN-ercd  at  Munychium  and 
Zea,  "  slup  hoiK'i  "  a»  (he  an<  ieni*  calk-d  them,  aflord  some  indira- 
tions  as  to  limitations  of  lenKth  and  bn  adth  in  (he  Attic  ships  that 
uvltlum.  1  hi  inraiurements  indicate  lor  these  housei>al>out  150I1. 
in  length  and  JO  ll.  in  breadth.  We  may  inter,  therefore,  that  the 
ships  housed  in  them  did  not  exceed  bv  30  ft.  But  there  must 
ncce*sarily  have  been  some  spare  room  in  tne  dock  house*,  on  either 
aide  and  at  both  ends.  Allowing  2  ft.  on  either  side  for  paiaagG  room, 
and  10  ft.  at  cither  end,  we  should  have  room  for  a  VCMcI  of  about 
I  JO  ft.  in  length  including  the  beak,  and  of  about  16  ft.  beam. 
Adopting  the  3  cubit  "  intcrscalmium,"  the  rowing  s(kicc  in  the 
trireme  ('jt  by  ^)  for  the  upper  tier  would  equal  93  ft.  Allowing 
IJ  ft.  for  Low  T  and  1  5  fur  stern  and  io  it  for  Ik  ak,  we  have  Ijofi  a*i 
the  aggregate  kn^th  of  the  war  vessel  of  three  Ixanks  of  oars.  This 
of  course  is  corjixtural,  but  we  submit  that  it  is  a  reasonal  lc  con- 
jecture from  (he  evidence  which  we  possess.  There  was  indeed  every 
reason  for  keeping  the  vewel  M  iMt  a*  was  conptlibls  with  the 
neoeasarv  re<)uiremeNta.  and  it  b  to  be  tewembcied  that  it  was 
constantly  being  haukd  up  oe  shore  for  the  night  and  launched  again 
in  the  morning.  A*  to  the  "  interscalmium,  it  doe*  not  appear  to 
exceed  t  ft.  even  in  the  large^t  lH>ats  now  um^I  in  the  royal  na\'y. 
In  the  t'lii:,!  J-  il<.\;;on  l'o.n>,  which  are  73  ft.  long  and  under  5  It. 
Ix-am..  and  have  rai  h  54  rowers  or  padtllcrs,  it  dix  s  not  exceed  2  It. 
6  in  An  oarsman  w hose  fi <  t  arc  r.i .irly  on  ,i  U  vi  1  with  his  Mat ,  as  in 
a  modern  racing  eight,  requires  more  room  lor  (he  swing  forward  of 
the  handle  of  his  oar  in  (he  recovery,  than  a  man  whose  feet  rest 
on  a  level  well  below  that  of  his  scat.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  ancient 
oarsman  awung  forwud  imet  IInmi  biac-jackcta  do  pow^-daya  in  a 
inan.of.war'*  cotter  All  the  Attle  trfremcs  appear  to  have  been 
built  upon  the  same  model,  and  their  nar  MM  iMCldwafltable. 
The  Athenians  had  a  peculiar  system  of  ginKllR  tbe  aMpa  win  long 
cables  (eTofwMafal.  each  trireme  h.iving  two  or  more,  which,  pi».v 
ing  throiiijh  e\i  liolis  in  front  of  the  stern-post,  ran  all  round  the 
Voscl  li  n.:tfi" '-  r  dii'i  Iv  under  the  w-alinK  pii  C(. «.    Thry  were 

f. 1^(1  111  d  ,it  tile    tc  :n  .I'll  r,.i,ti  nid  up  with  k  vcrv.    Thrw  citile-- 

by  sbrinJuoK  m  «uua  as  they  were  wet,  ti|(btcAcd  the  whole  fabric  of 


the  vesael,  and  in  action,  in  all  prolxability.  relieved  the  hull  (mra 
part  of  the  shock  of  ramming,  the  strain  of  which  would  be  sustained 
by  the  waling-pieces  convergent  in  the  beaks.  These  rope-^irtlles 
are  not  to  be  confuaed  tehb  we  praceitof  ondergirdif  or  fra^pia^ 
such  as  is  narrated  of  tlie  vcaaci  la  which  St  Pliiil  waa  bttng  rarned 
Italy.  The  trireme  appears  to  have  had  two  masts.  In  action  the 
Cm-lc*  did  not  use  sail*,  and  everything  that  could  be  lowered  wee 
stowed  below.  The  mainmasts  and  larger  toils  were  of  lea  Idt  ashore 
if  a  coniiict  was  cvjiccttd. 

The  I  rew  of  the  Attic  triri  ine  consisted  cf  from  700  to  33 S  tt>cn  im 
all.  Of  thev  170  wi  re  rowers — 54  on  the  l.i.itr  lunk  (ihatamites), 
54  on  the  middle  bank  (lygitcs),  ana  6a  on  the  upper  bank  (ihranitcs), 

—the  upper  oaia  beiaf  HMn  aMMiotia  baeawaa  of  the  caaMaotia*  d 
the  speoe  avaSaUe  lor  the  lower  tlen  pear  the  bow  and 

Besides  the  rowers  srere  about  10  marines  {iwiflirat)  and  30  seamea. 
The  officers  were  the  tricrarch  and  next  to  hint 'the  hdnumaa 

(tvfitfiirirrrit),  who  was  the  na\nj»ating  ofTKcr  of  the  trireme.  Tbt 
rowersdesi  endi  <1  into  the  m  vi  ii-f.K >t  ^pac^•  1x1  wi  t  n  the  liaphragmata 
and  trxik  their  plirri  in  regular  order,  beginning  with  the  thakiBiitca, 

'1  (     II  r.n.inu-  ..f  ';i.ice  »  as  SUCh  that.      OMTO  mWlHW  thOO 

not  room  for  one  man  more. 
The  tmprovemeut  made  in  tfie  tntlU  «C  Ikdir  vmA  hy  iht 

Corinihi  in  .mt!  Syracusan  hhipwrighls,  |y  which  the  bow*  «cre 
so  much  strengthened  that  they  were  able  tO  meet  the  Alhcnb.n 
att.ick  stem  on  (ir/>o<'^oXi7),  caused  a  change  of  tactics,  and  gave 
an  impetus  to  the  building  of  larger  vessels — quadrirctnca  aod 
quinqucremcs— in  which  lacniaed  oar-powcr  was  ftvidabli 
for  the  propulsion  of  the  heavier  wej^U. 

In  principle  these  vessels  were  oiiy  agtadtm  of  the  tiifcaM^ 
so  far  at  the  dispositioa  of  the.  rowen  waa  eoBcctned,  but  the 
speed  could  not  have  increaaed  in  proportion  to  the  weight,  and 
hence  .iro  o  t!ie  variety  of  contrivanrts  \\h;rh  superseded 
the  rammir.K  laciiis  of  the  days  of  Phormiu.  In  the  century 
that  succeeded  the  dose  of  the  Fcloponncsian  War  the  fashion 
of  building  big  vessels  became  prevalent.  Wc  hear  of  various 
numbers  of  banks  of  oars  up  to  sixtccD  (fa«aih«r4py)— the 
big  voacl  of  Dcmetfius  Poliorceies.  Hie  laBons  tcsMraooMcaM 
or  forty-banked  vessel  of  Ptoknjr  PMbpator,  if  it  ever  adtted 
caetpt  in  the  ImagioaUoa  of  CaUixenus,  was  in  reality  oothing 
mere  than  a  costly  and  ingenious  toy,  and  never  of  any  practical 
use.  The  stryy,  huwcver,  of  its  construction  indiratr-s  the  f<rr- 
fection  to  \\)iich  the  shipwright's  art  had  been  carried  among 
the  an<:ici;ti. 

The  Romans,  who  developed  their  naval  power  during  the 
First  Prnic  War,  though  it  is  dear  from  the  t  rcaty  with  Carthage* 
509  B.C..  that  they  had  had  tone  maritime  inlcicsu  and  advestar> 
ingft  before  that  great  straggle  began,  were  deficient  in  the  ait 
of  naval  construction.  A  Carthaginian  quinqucreme,  which 
had  drifted  ashore,  served  there  for  a  model,  and  with  crews 
taught  to  row  in  a  fr.Tmcwork  set  up  on  liry  land  thry  manned  a 
fleet  which  was  launched  in  sivly  d.iys  from  the  lime  that  the 
trees  were  felled.  Their  lii>l  .ilicmpl  was,  as  might  ha\c  Urn 
expected,  a  failure.  But  ihcy  pcr^vcrcd,  and  the  invenlioo 
of  the  "  corvus,"  by  means  of  which  boarding  were  opposed  to 
ramming  tactict,  fave  than  tinder  Duiiius  (ite.nx.)  viclaiy  at 
Mylae^  and  eventually  the  cammand  of  the  eca.  Ftom  that  time 
onwards  they  continued  to  build  ships  of  many  banks,  and 
seem  to  have  maintained  their  predilection  for  fighting  at  close 
quarters.  The  larRcr  vessels  with  their  "  turrcs,"  or  castles, 
fore  and  aft,  deserved  Horace's  description  as  "alia  na\-ium 
propugnacula."  The  "  corvus  "  and  the  "  dolphin  "  were  ready 
in  action  lo  fall  on  the  enemy's  decks,  and  in  Caesar's  battlie 
with  Ihc  Vcncli  ofT  the  coast  of  Caul  the  "  falcts,  "  great  spais 
with  curved  stcd  heads  lilie  a  tkUe»  mowed  through  the  riggiaf 
and  let  down  the  tafls  on  which  alone  the  fge  decoded  for 
movement. 

But  the  fa-sliinn  of  1  iiilding  big  ships  received  a  sr\-err  shock 
at  the  battle  of  AtiiLm  (31  D.C-),  when  the  light  Libumian 
"  bircmes,"  eluding  the  hea>'y  missiles  of  ihc  larger  vcsstli, 
swept  away  their  banks  of  oars,  leaving  them  crippled  and 
unable  to  move,  till  one  by  one  thqr  were  burnt  down^  to  the 
water's  edge  and  sank.*  ASux  thb  eaperiwce  the 
adopted  the  Libumiant  as  thdr  principal  modd.  and  tl 
the  building  of  vessels  with  many  banks  con  tinned  for 
centuries,  yet  the  Liburnian  type  was  so  f.ir  4ir*iT"*«* 
'  Mcrivale.  Hiit.  ^  Samamx  widtt  the  Empir*,  c  a& 
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the  aunt  vas  useti  geoerically,  just  as  the  name  of  trireme 
hftd  bna  ned  bdoiCj  toaigmfy  a  maa-of-mrp  wUhoot  fcfanuoB 
10  the  ilw  of  vtMd  «r  the  Bmnber  of  budn  4rf  Mn. 

Meanwhik,  with  tho  pun  of  the  Mcdlterraaeiii  CHUKd, 
for  piracy  was  kept  in  abeyaaoe  by  the  imperia]  power,  aad  with 

increased  commercial  activity,  the  building  of  large  nncrchant 
vessels  naturally  followed.  These  were  propelled  by  sails  and 
not  by  oars,  which,  however,  continued  to  furnish  the  principal 
motive  power  for  the  ship  of  war  until  ihe  necessity  for  increasing 
its  carryiii(|ia«imlM|utonalwUtmiitti(kldtyferpN!p^^ 
by  rowiag. 

The  great  com  aUps,  wUch  biou^  wpfdies  from  Egypt 
10  tbe  capltalr  wMe,  tf  tmc  nay  take  the  vessel  desctibed  by 
LuAn  *■  t  typical  Inttuiee,  lao  eabits  long  by  30  broad  and 

It)  ilctp.  Tlie  ship  in  which  St  Paul  and  his  com[>anions  were 
wrecked  carried  i;6  souls  besides  cargo.  Even  larger  vessels 
than  these  were  constructed  by  the  Romans  for  the  transport 
of  marbles  and  great  obelisks  to  Italy.  These  huge  vessch 
carried  three  masts,  with  square  sails,  and  on  the  main  majt  a 
topuit,  which  (he  corn  .ships  from  AkiaiidiU  dome  wctc  aUoweU 
tokcepietwlKncoming  into  the  Italiaapgit.  AttvtlMfneKluuU 
vmdi  wm  conpelkd  (•  Btrike  the  M/#enMb 
But  while  the  oMwtnictiofi  of  leiie  vcinb  for  eommcrchl 

purposes  tt.is  thus  dcvclupcd,  the  policy  of  keeping  the  war- 
vessel  light  and  handy  for  mana-uvring  purposes  prcvailcl, 
and,  though  vessels  of  three,  four  or  even  five  bank*  were  still 
built,  the  great  inaiarily  did  not  rise  above  two  banks,  in  the 
war  with  the  Vandals  (a.o.  440-470)  we  hear  of  ships  of  a 
single  bank,  with  decks  above  the  rowers.  These,  we  arc  told, 
were  of  the  type  which  at  a  later  date  were  called  Dsomons 
(fifb^mm)  in  allusloa  to  their  ipcedjr  <|iuiytic<,  a  aaoie  which 
cnditelly  tuperaeded  the  Llbundia,  ai  niSettng  a  aun^-^mr. 
During  the  following  centuries  the  Mediterranean  was  the  scene 
of  constant  naval  activity.  The  rise  of  the  Mussulman  power, 
which  by  a  d.  S25  had  mastered  Crete  and  Sicily,  made  the 
maintenance  of  their  fleet  a  matter  of  first  importance  to  the 
emperors  of  the  East,  and  as  the  .\r3b  inroads  became  more 
thnatening,  and  piracy  more  rife,  so  the  t.ecessity  of  improving 
their  callcys  as  regards  speed  and  armament  became  more  and 
note  piei^hig.  It  wu  dtuing  this  period,  end  that  very  largely 
hgr  the  Ataha,  that  a  great  adwuiee  waa  nnde  &i  the  employment 
of  what  we  should  oQ  artilkty.  The  use  of  Gnek  fire  and  of 
other  detonating  and  combustible  mixtures,  launchei!  by  siphons 
or  in  the  form  of  bombs  thrown  by  hand  or  machinery,  led  to 
various  devices  by  way  of  protective  armour,  such  as  leather 
or  felt  casing,  or  woollen  stuffs  soaked  in  vinegar,  and  all  such 
contrivances  tended  gradually  to  alter  the  character  as  well 
as  the  equipment  of  the  war  vessel. 

During  the  same  pcfiod  the  liie  and  growth  of  the  Vcaetiao 
lepublic  mark  the  eotuBGe  on  the  pcrao  of  ft  new  iciafaring 
•ad  ahlphwIMfaiy  power. 

IfctawhDe,  the  nortbem  aeaa  were  biee<fiiig  a  new  tenor. 

In  the  5th  century  the  Roman  fleet  which  guarded  the  narrow 
entrance  into  the  Brili-sh  Channel  had  disappeared.  The 
Frankish  power  gradually  established  itself  in  (iaul.  But 
behind  the  Franks  still  fiercer  races,  bom  to  the  use  oi  oar  and 
sail,  were  gathering  for  the  invasion  of  the  west  and  south. 
For  a  while  it  seemed  as  if  the  empire  consolidated  by  Charle- 
magne would  be  able  to  withstand  their  inroads.  Yet  even  in 
Cbe  year  of  his  eomnatioii  {fuo*  Soo)  the  piratical  Kocthmen 
bad  caiTfcd  thefr  lavages  as  far  as  Aquitalne.  Chaileniagne 
organized  a  naval  force  at  Boulogne  and  at  Ghent.  V.w' .  ;hough 
in  alliance  with  the  tings  of  Mercia  atid  Wcsscx,  he  had  not  that 
control  of  the  Channel  which  the  possession  of  both  shores  had 
given  to  ibc  Romans.  The  ships  ol  the  V  ikings,  propelled  by  oar 
and  sail,  were  seagoing  vessels  of  an  exceUent  type.  They  were 
of  various  sizes,  ranging  from  the  skula  of  about  jo  oan  to  atk 
or  skeid  with  64  oars  and  a  crew  of  140,  and  to  the  ttiD  hlger 
4rM  or  dngon  faoata*  and  the  famous  sntkl^iv  or  aeipenti» 
laid  to  be  rrfmsenled  on  the  Bayeujc  tapestry.  Of  these  venels 

wc  have  for'i  rritrl\-  thoii:''-,  of  the  siD.illcr  cbss,  a  typical 
insUuicc  ia  the  wcji-iuujvva  \  ikia£  siup  discovered  in  i&te  in  a 


tomb-mound  at  Gokstad  near  Christiania,  of  wUclytbe  dimensions 
are  givco  as;  Icagth  78  f u,  beam  t6  ft.  7  la.,  depth  5  ft.  9  in., 
w&h  high  stem  aad  stem;  dinkcrfaidlt  of  oak  thvoiighoatt 
with  t6  oais  on  either  side.  Of  this  type  were  the  veascts  laige 

and  small  which  had  by  the  oih  century  or  even  earlier  found 
their  way  into  the  Mediterranean.  Such  were  the  fleets  which 
continually  inlc&lcd  the  northern  and  western  coasts  of  Gaul, 
carrying  sw.irmsof  the  fierce  Northmen  who  eventually  came  to 
stay,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  portion  oi  Ncustha  which  tbcy 
had  wrested  from  the  Eraokish  king  (913).  If,  as  is  probable, 
the  Danes  who  invaded  Pj^»«mt  ^uitA  the  same  class  of  vessel, 
Alfred  the  Great  nmt,  nccotdlng  to  the  S(um  Ckronkk,  be 
credited  with  iapvovcnenta  In  ooostniction,  which  enabled 
him  to  defeat  t^m  at  sea  (897).  He  btiQt,  we  are  toM,  vesids 
twice  as  long  as  those  of  the  Danes,  swifter,  steadier  and  higher, 
some  of  them  for  60  oars,  and  after  his  own  design,  sot  foUowiog 
either  the  Danish  or  Frisian  types. 

W  hile  the  northern  seas  were  thus  full  of  activity  and  conflict, 
there  was  little  repose  in  the  Medkcrrancan.  The  emperors  of 
the  West  do  not  seem  to  have  mainuincd  their  fleets  or  naval 
stations  as  they  had  been  of  old.  Ravenna  and  llieeonm 
were  ahon  of  thidr  undent  ghutica.  But  hi  the  Etat  thlngi  were 
dilTetent.  Theie,  as  we  have  said,  ft  was  MXy  petcdved  that 

the  maintenance  of  the  emjiirc  depended  upon  sea  power.  The 
Taciicj  of  tJ:c  Emp»cror  Leo  (.SS6-gii),  followed  by  Constantine 
I'orphyrogenitus  (911-050),  Ki>c  us  full  details  as  to  the  com- 
position of  a  Byzantine  lleet  and  its  units.  Dromons  of  two  sizes 
and  of  two  banks  of  oars  are  described,  and,  besides  these, 
smaller  Dromons  of  great  speed  are  referred  to  as  "  galkys  or 
single-banked  shipa."  In  all  these  the  rule  waa  still  **floe  oar, 
one  nan,"  hut  the  way  was  being  picpared  for  improvementa 
by  which  the  raedwval  galley,  stiO  preserving  a  comparatively 
low  frechonrd,  wns  en:i.bled  to  e<]u:il  or  to  surpass  the  many- 
banked  vess<  1  in  s[)ccd,  while  it  was  gradually  adapted  to  carry 
greater  Weight  and  more  pow  erful  means  of  offence. 

The  meuieviil  maii-t>f-war  was  eMentially  a  onc-hanked  vessel 
{,tiov6Kf>oToy),  but  the  use  of  longer  oars  or  s'.veeps  took  the  jil  vce 
of  the  .<.malU'r  paddling  oars  of  the  ancient  vessel,  and  altered 
greatly  the  .ingle  at  which  the  oars  reached  the  water.  It  was 
the  increase  in  the  kngthaad  wcjgbtof  theoai,ieouiring  for  iia 
eflicicncy  greater  power  than  that  of  one  nan,  which  led  to  the 
employment  of  more  than  one  man  to  an  oar.  With  the  bnger 
oar  the  necessity  arose  of  placing  the  weight  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  power  applying  the  lever.  This  was  p.-iimd  by  the 
invention  of  the  upoit'n,  which  w.\s  practically  a  framework 
standing  out  on  c.ich  side  of  the  hull  ami  running  par.ilkl  to 
ii;  a  strung  external  timber,  in  which  the  thowls,  against  which 
the  oars  were  rowed,  were  set.  By  this  means  it  became  possible 
not  only  to  anange  the  oats  hwiaontaUy,  in  scu  of  three  or 
nove  of  different  lengths  (olta  smtflir),  bsiead  of  in  banks  one 
above  the  other  obliquely,  but  stm  further  to  make  an  innovation* 
unknown  to  the  andents,  which,  while  greatly  increasing  the 
length  and  substance  of  the  oar,  an-i  Iti  leverage,  applied  the 
strength  of  three  or  four  men  (or  even  up  l«  seven  with  the 
larger  galleys  and  galleasses)  for  the  motive  power  of  each 
blade.  As  time  went  on  oars  of  from  50  to  jo  ft.  came  into  vogue, 
the  inboard  portion  of  which  was  alwut  one-third  of  the  length, 
and  furaishcd  with  handles  {manttUs)  attached  tO  the  loom, 
while  the  men  for  each  oar  were  arranged  in  stepa  (oils  ualoctio). 

It  must  not  be  Jnagincd  that  these  devekipoBenU  took  place 
all  at  once,  or  that  any  improvements  In  binl^ng,  or  hi  the 
method  of  propuUion,  were  general')'  .idopfcd  ln:t  hy  slow  degrees. 
Moreover,  as  commerce  increased  and  niervhant  vessels  gained 
in  si;:c,  the  nen-s^ity  of  being  able  to  lielcnd  themselves  against 
pir.uical  attacks  became  more  and  more  cogent,  a  necessity 
w  hich  ultimately  led  the  way  to  the  supersession  of  U>e  galK  y 
by  the  sailing  vessel.  Yet  the  galley  for  centuries,  especially 
in  the  Mcditemaean,  maintained  its  place  as  the  ship  of  war 
pat  ttuOmett  even  when  nixed  flceU  of  galleys  and  sailing 
veasds  were  not  unoomBBon.  In  the  Atlantic  and  nortbem 
seas  It  was  le  ss  cii  frliirnte,  though  even  with  the  Spanish  Armada 
t.ome  galleys  and  gaik.u.u.^  were  iocludod  in  the  ii^vadios  fleCA> 
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The  period  o£  the  Crusades  was  one  of  great  activity  in  ship- 
building, in  which  the  Venetians  and  the  Genoese  were  the 
leaden  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  the  enterprise  of  England 
under  Richard  Cccur  de  Lion  (iiSg-iiyv)  sliows  tiiat  in  the 
northern  seas  great  etiorts  were  bciug  made  in  the  same  direction, 
with  the  undoubted  result  that  the  English  ruiion  became  more 
familiatiied  minh  thejiea,  and  am  tag^  fat  adventure. 
Rkhud's  ten  iriiidi  niM  bom  Strtnomfc  coMbied  of  no 
vcndf)  umI  its  until  in  tht  ItcdltcmocMi  sJtcr  icbrfoTCCownt 
•mounted  to  330  veaseb.  Among  tiwM  were  Busaes,  or  Dromons 
of  large  size,  with  masts  and  sails,  ships  of  burden  and  triremes. 
Nor  were  the  Saracens  without  great  vessels,  if  the  story  of 
Richard's  dcstrudion  of  a  three-masted  vesx.1,  carrying  rcin- 
Corcements  to  Acre,  00  board  oi  which  there  were  do  less  than 
■500  men,  be  true.  The  attack  of  a  swarm  of  galleys  upon  the 
freu  ship  as  she  lay  becalmed  reads  almost  like  the  attack  of 
a  svram  of  toipedo  boau  upon  a  disabifcd  battlesUip  to^iy. 

Tlw  whole  period  of  tlie  Ciuiidei  ina,  as  regutb  BMd  u 
one  of  mfaied  fleets,  in  wtich  the  Mfling  vessels  were  moatly 
merchant  vesscU  armed  for  fighting  pur|)oses.  The  cfTcct  of 
the  Cnisades  upon  the  seafaring  rare^i  of  northern  Ivuroi)c  was 
that  the  revelation  of  the  East  and  its  tralTic  quickened  their 
desire  for  adventure  in  that  and  other  dircciioos.  Hence 
rivalries  between  them  and  the  Mediterranean  sea  powers,  and 
consequent  improvement  in  sea-going  vesscb  and  in  seaman- 
ship. The  steering  side-paddle  gradually  disappears,  and  the 
rudder  ihug  at  the  stem  beoomca  the  uaoal  oieaos  of  disecting 
the  Tcssd't  oouTie.  The  mercbittt  viiWill  when  pKpsicd  for 
war  have  forc-e.L'^itcs  and  Btern<astles  (compare  the  Roman 
lurrfs)  erected  on  them,  of  which  the  one  survives  in  name,  and 
the  other  in  the  qvi,irter-deck  of  modern  times.  Hut  a  ch.^nge 
was  at  hand  which  was  destined  to  affect  all  classes,  from  the 
galley  with  its  low  freebowd  to  th»  dto  fntngimait  of  the 
great  sailing  vesscb. 

The  invention  of  gunpowder,  lad  tbo  consequent  use  of  cannon 
on  be^  ship.  was.  the  .catue  of  may  an*  dcputuics  in  buUding 
sod  anuunents.  In  the  galleys  we  Had  gniis  aMHUMcd  in  the 
bows,  end  hroadaide  on  the  upper  deck,  en  barbeOe,  firing  over 
the  bulwarks.  Soon,  however,  the  need  of  cover  suggested 
portholes  cut  for  the  guns,  just  as  In  the  ancient  ^ ,  1'  ,s  !hcy  had 
b<fu  cut  for  the  oars.  The  desire  to  carry  m.iny  guns  led  to 
many  alterations  in  build,  such  as  the  tumble-home  of  the  sides, 
and  the  desire  for  speed  to  many  improvements  in  rig,  as  well 
as  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  masts  and  consequently 
Iwver  Qiresd  of  sail.  About  1370-1380  French,  Venetians  and 
^Muoiards  are  odng  the  new  nrtillery  in  action,  and  the  policy 
of  maintaining  a  asvy  comipwed  of  sailing  vosels  haQt  for  the 
purposes  of  war,  and  not.nerdy  of  armed  merchant  ships 
impressed  for  the  emergency,  soon  began  to  take  effect. 

In  England  Henry  V.  (1413)  built  large  vessels  for  his  fleet, 
"great  ships,  cogs,  cartacks,  ships,  barges  and  ballingers," 
some  of  which  were  of  nearly  ioc>o  tons,  but  the  generality  from 
420  to  s*o  tons.  In  the  list  of  his  llet.1  no  gaJlc)S  seem  to  be 
included.  Meanwhile  in  the  south  the  type  of  vessel  called 
"canvel"  was  being  developed,  in  which  Portuguese  and 
Spealuds  dsied  the  Atlsntk  end  mad*  thetr  great  discoveries. 
It  was  hi  •  vcstet  of  this  Idnd  that  Cohtmbus  (144*)  aooght  to 
roach  the  Indies  by  a  western  route.'  She  was  but  little  over 
;  ;o  tons  when  fully  Liden.  Her  forecastle  overhung  the  stem 
by  nearly  w  ft.  Aft  she  had  a  half  deck  and  a  quarter  deck. 
Her  total  length  was  is8  ft.,  her  lie.mi  ne.irly  :6  ft.  She  had 
three  masts  and  a  bowsprit,  ffer  fore  and  main  masts  were 
square-rigged,  but  the  mixzen  had  a  lateen  &ail.  The  vessels 
in  which  Vasco  da  (lama  first  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
((497)  were  of  the  same  type  but  larger.  The  ship  of  John 
Ctibot  (1497)  wMch  he  discovered  Newfotrndlaod  annt  have 
been  much  smaller,  as  he  had  a  crew  of  only  eighteen  men. 

Among  the  results  of  these  world-famous  voyages  and  dis- 
coveries was  naturally  a  great  increase  in  maritime  adventure 

>  Sec  Sir  G.  V.  Holmes,  Amknt  «»i  Ma4tm  Stift,  i.  A7> 
which  the  writer  it  iadilNad  for  many  of  the  detaib  eeaocrninji 
modem  iiessla, 


In  England  during  the  Tudor  times  a  great  advance  in  iUp- 
building  is  observable.  Henry  \11.  wiiK  lus  new  ships,  ilt 
"  Regent"  and  the  "  Sovcreigfi,"  and  JItr.ry  \  HI.  with  lus 
"  Henry  Grace  i  Dieu,"  or  "'  Great  Harrj,"  f>oth  came  abreast 
of  their  times,  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  i-' reach  tbei^ 
as  well  as  at  a  later  period,  were  providiag  the  best  SMdds  ioi 
naval  atchiteetvic.  These  big  ships  were  atnied  at  6m  with 
"  serpenttacs,**  and  later  with  caunon  and  euhnm.  The  re> 
presentations  of  them  show  several  tiers  of  guns,  four  or  c\cn 
five  masts,  and  enormotis  structures  by  way  of  forecasilci  and 
deck-houses  aft.  As  regards  merchant  \c^s<ls,  the  GcnocM 
and  llie  Venetians  <iuring  the  15th  and  if>ih  centuries  carried 
out  great  improvements.  The  "  carracks  "  of  the  i6ih  century 
often  reached  as  much  as  1600  tons  burden.  '1  h.crc  is  a  nron} 
of  a  Portuguese  carrack  captured  by  the  English,  of  which  the 
dincnsioos  reached  16$  ft.  in  length  sod  47  f u  in  beam.  She 
cankd  3a  pieces  of  bnas  oidnaoce  and  between  6ao  an^Toe 
passengeis.  The  Spanish  Aitaada  (1588)  was  composed  of  ijs 
vessels,  of  which  the  largest  was  about  1300  tons  and  30  trmkr 
100  tons-  Four  galleys  and  four  gallcasM^  .icromp.^nic:!  the 
fleet.  The  opposing  fleet  consisted  of  107  \  c%^(.ls  of  which  only 
34  belonged  to  the  royal  navy.  Of  these  tl.e  largest  was  tht 
"  Triumph  "  of  about  looo  tons.  The  "  Ark,"  the  fUg^ip  of 
the  English  admiral,  was  of  800  tons,  carr>-ing  55  guns.  Ainopg 
the  aimed  merchant  vessels  employed  with  the  fleet  was  the 
"  BnOBavcnture,"  the  first  English  vessel  that  made  a  succesrfel 
voyage  10  the  Cape  and  India.  The  icsuh  to  England  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Spaidards  was  a  great  increase  of  merrantac 
activity.  Merchants,  instead  of  hiring  Genoese  or  W-r  '.'.iaa 
carracks,  In-gan  to  prefer  building  and  owning  home  Lui!;  sf;ip», 
and  though  the  foreign  merchant  vesscU  appear  10  have  Inn  on 
a  brger  scale,  yet,  as  sea-going  craft,  the  EngJish-budl  ships 
certainly  held  their  own.  We  hear  also  during  this  period  ol 
many  improvcmenis  in  details,  such  as  striking  topmasts,  the 
use  of  chain  pumps,  the  introduction  of  studding,  loppllnit* 
tptit  and  top  sails,  also  of  the  weighing  of  aadms  bgr  mcaas 
of  the  capstan,  and  the  ose  «f  long  caUca^  In  the  SMn-of -war 
the  lower  tier  of  glWS,  wbkh,  as  In  the  gal]e)-S.  had  been  carried 
dangerously  war  the  water-line,  began  to  be  raised.  This  im- 
provement, however,  docs  not  seem  to  have  bivn  adopted  in  the 
English  ships  till  after  the  Restoration.  Meanwhile,  in  the 
Mediterranean  the  galley  was  still  in  vogue,  l.t-ing  only  partiilly 
8U|>cr!icdcd  by  the  great  galleasses,  six  of  which  are  recorded 
to  have  taken  part  in  the  batik  of  Lep.into  (1571),  in  which  the 
Venetians  and  their  allies  employed  no  leas  than  908  gaBcys 
with  single  banks  and  long  sweeping  oais.  The  contrast  between 
the  cooditioRs  and  the  character  of  the  vesscb  used  in  Urn  baitk 
and  those  engaged  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  Aratada  is  iuieiptJi< 

and  instructive  as  tyim.d  of  the  diffcfeot devdspncntefaaval 
power  in  the  inland  and  the  open  &cas, 

Durit'ig  the  1 7ih  century  the  expansion  of  trade  and  the  increase 
of  mercantile  enterprise  were  incessant.  TheEast  India  Company 
organi.:ed  its  tk-et  of  armed  vessels  of  about  6oo  tons,  and  fou^ 
its  way  through  Portuguese  obstruction  to  the  Indian  cout. 
The  Dutch  were  also  competing  for  the  trade  of  the  East  and 
the  West,  and  formed  similar  nwipanies  with  this  object  ia 
view.  CenlKcu  owing  to  oonunercbl  rivalry  and  iutetiatiaaal 
jealousies  were  inevitable.  HeiKe  in  the  British  navy  the  con- 
struction of  large  vesscb  such  as  the  "  Priivce  Royal  "  artd  the 
"  Sovereign  of  the  Seas  "  (see  Rigging"},  which  may  be  coa- 
siiiercd  as  among  the  carUest  types  of  the  modern  wcodciJ  maa- 
of-war.  English  oak  afTordcd  the  best  timber  for  shipbuildiivg. 
and  skiiiul  naval  architects,  such  as  Phineas  Pett,  suocwdcd 
in  constructing  the  kind  of  sea -going  war  vessel  which  evtnttta% 
gave  Eni^and  the  aiqterioiity  in  Us  struggle  with  other  aaeri 
powetfl  in  this  and  the  foBowfaig  century.  This,  however,  was 
by  nomeanseuOyidned.  Hie  Dvtchaad  the  French  wde  net 
tJack  in  the  building  of  merdiant  veiseh  and  men-of-war.  The 
capture  of  vesscb  from  time  to  time  on  cither  side  str^cJ  to 
enlarge  the  area  of  improvement  and  lo  assist  in  the  p-c'.c;-'^* 
of  the  art  of  construction.  The  French  navy  c-speciaHy.  ur.:;er 
the  fosteuogjcaie  of  Colbert,  was  greatly  strengihcacd-  Poring 
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the  iSth  century  It  vni  constantly  found  that  the  dimenuona 
of  French  ships  exceeded  those  of  British  ships  of  the  same 
date,  and  that  French  vessels  were  superior  in  speed.  This 
led  from  time  to  time  to  an  increase  of  the  measurements 
ol  the  various  classes  of  vessels  in  the  British  navy.  These 
were  DOW  ralcd  according  to  the  number  of  guns  which  they 
woe  OOMtructcd  to  carry. 

A  ^o-tm  »hip  ot  the  iiae  »t  the  hegnning  ol  thc  iaUi  oeatuiy 
avcr^Red  164  ft.  In  kngth  of  gua  dedt,  47  ft  beam,  uid  about 
1570  tons,  while  the  frigates  now  ran  to  120  ft.  with  34  ft.  beam 
and  from  600  to  700  tons.  These  dimensions,  however,  were 
not  always  maintained,  and  towards  the  mi<!dJc  of  '.lie  century 
the  Admiralty  seem  to  have  rccoRni/c<l  t  he  conscfiuent  inifriorit  y 
of  their  shipi.  The  famous  and  ill  f.iicd  "  Royal  Gcoi-gc," 
Launched  in  1756,  was  the  result  of  an  effort  to  improve  the  line- 
of-battlc  ship  of  the  period.  She  was  178  ft.  bk  lenfth,  5a  ft. 
in  beam,  was  ol  over  1000  toaa,  and  carried  100  gniw  and  a  awr 
ol7$oiiieii.  The" Vktoiy/'Nelion*aflaflddp,wtibnOtoeari]r 
ten  years  later.  Her  dimensions  were  186  ft.,  52  ft.,  3162  tons, 
and  she  carried  too  guns.  During  the  same  period  frigates, 
which  were  cruisers  C3rr>'ing  their  armament  on  one  clerk, 
were  built  to  carry  3?  or  36  Runs,  but  in  this  d.iss  alw  the  French 
cruisers  were  ^u^^c•rior  in  sf>ccd  and  of  larger  dinu  t-.sions.  The 
remainder  of  the  iSlh  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
fritnCHed  a  continuous  rivalry  in  naval  architecture,  the  French 
and  Spanish  nwdels  being  conataaUy  ahead  of  the  British  in 
diRMntlons  and  aimament.  In  the  American  war  (iSii)  the 
aame  disparity  as  regards  diiacBikma  became  apparent,  and  the 
English  frigates,  and  sloops  used  as  cruisers,  were  generally 
outcl.is^e  l,  and  in  some  instances  captured,  by  .\merican  vessels 
of  their  own  rate.  This  .is  usual  led  to  the  construction  of 
larger  vessels  with  gn  uer  speed,  and  though,  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  long  war,  the  activity  of  the  royal  dockyards 
slackened,  yet  the  great  three-deckers  of  the  last  period, 
before  the  adoption  of  steam  power,  had  reached  a  length  of 
over  aoo  ft.,  with  more  than  55  fL  facain,  and  over  3000  tons. 

Meanwhile  the  mercantile  navies  of  the  wodd,  but  more 
especially  of  England,  had  largely  increased.  Hie  East  India* 
man,  as  the  .irnic  i  vc.  ^>  of  the  East  India  Company  were  called, 
really  fn-rfornied  the  iuntiioiis  of  merchant  vessel,  passenger 
ship,  and  man-of-war.  Hut,  where  there  was  no  monopoly, 
competition  soon  quickened  the  development  of  trading  vessels. 
The  Americans  with  their  fasl-sailing  "  clippers  "  again  taught 
the  English  builders  a  lesson,  showing  that  increased  length  in 
proportioD  to  beam  gave  graatcr  speed,  while  adnittbig  of 
U^tcr  rigglbig  la  pcgnodioo  to  tonnage^  and  of  economy  as 
regards  the  namber  «  men  Kqnfred  to  woric  tbe  sUp.  The 
English  shipyards  were  for  a  lonfj  time  nnequ.il  to  the  task  of 
producing  vessels  capable  of  competing  with  those  of  their 
American  riv.ils,  and  their  trade  suffered  accordingly.  But 
after  the  repr.il  of  the  Navigation  Laws  in  i8;o  things  improved, 
and  we  find  clippers  from  .'\bcrdeen  and  from  the  Clyde  Ijcginning 
to  hold  their  own  on  the  long  voyages  to  China  and  elsewhere. 

At  this  epoch  steam  power  appeals  in  use  on  the  scene,  and 
tlie  period  of  great  wcnden  voaeb  doses  with  iron  and  steel 
taking  their  place  in  the  construction  of  tbe  hulls,  while  the  sail 
l^ves  way  to  the  paddle  and  the  screw. 

LlTBHATURF- — f.  For  Ancier>t  Ships: — rJuemiehcu.  FJefl  of  an 
EgypHuH  Qttfin:  Ch.ih.is.  Etudes  sur  I'aritiquile  hiitontfuc.  Kaw- 
linson.  /li!fi«-n(  MonarckUs;  Schcflcr.  V(  mn'i.'ta  navah  velerHtn', 
Rx-ckh,  Vtkundtn  ubrr  das  V<-a^5<«  drs  ail-.scken  Staatrs;  B. 
Crater,  D<  re  navali  vtterum;  Idem,  Das  ifotUi  tints  atktnischfn 
FiafiiUitntkifm  iPmkM)  ow  dcr  Ztil  Akxamdu*  4u  Gntstn  xm 
KSiiilfitkm  Uimwrn  m  Berlin^  fdem.  I>ftr  Cemmf  itt  Ktmiglukm 
Mmteimt  tu  Bfrlin  mil  ParsleiluHt^en  cnliker  Schffe:  Idem,  Die 
SUesltn  SehiffsdaTslrllun^en  auf  anitken  Munien;  A.  Cartauld,  La 
Triite  alhhuenne;  Brcusmg,  Die  Naulik  der  Allen;  Smith.  l'i',v<jf< 
and  Shifnereck  of_  Si  Paul;  C.  Terr,  Andtnt  Ships.  2.  For  meiliev.il 
an<i  m<Kjtrn  ^hippinR: — A.  Jal.  Arfhioiotif  «'i!'<j/f  and  Clo^'.nre 
nauiique;  |  irii  n  Je  l.i  t'ir.ivirrr.  PemifTs  Jours  Je  In  miif.nr  il  ramts 
(Paris,  18H5);  Fincati.  Le  Trirrmi:  C.  dr  l.i  Rnneierc,  Ihslmre  dt  Us 
mcritu  fram^ist:  Marquis  de  Folin.  Baitiiux  «t  nanVrs;  W.  Laird 
Clowes.  Tke  Royal  Ntmyx  W.  S.  Linduy.  Uinorj  itertkaml 
SkrMMCMrf  Amkm  Cmmmtx  Sir  G.  C.  V.  Holnwa.  AMktt and 
JfaSrilStffi.  (^Wa.) 


Before  steam  was  applied  to  the  propulsion  of  slii;>s,  the 
voyage  from  Great  Britain  to  America  lasted  for  some  weeks; 
at  tbe  beginning  of  the  20th  century  tbe  time  had  been  reduced 
to  about  six  days,  and  in  tgio  the  fastest  vessels  could  do  it 
in  four  and  a  half  days.  Sinularly,  the  voyage  to  Australia, 
which  took  abovt  thiitoen  wcakSk  had  bees  reduced  to  thirty 
days  or  lesB.  Tka  iuteM.  «i  tke  sailing  tea-dippeis  required 
about  three  months  tO  briflg  the  early  teas  from  China  to  Great 
Britain;  in  iqio  tbcy  Were  brou^t  to  London  by  the  ordinary 
P.  &  O.  service  in  five  weeks.  Atlantic  liners  now  run  between 
England  and  America  which  maintain  speeds  of  25  and  26  knots 
over  the  whole  course,  as  compared  with  about  la  knots  before 
the  introduction  of  steam.  The  accommodation  In  the  modem 
paswnger  ships  is  palatial  compared  with  that  in  theoOnMpood- 
incwoodea  sailing  ships  of  the  middle  ol  the  sgtk  centiuy. 

The  changes  from  sail  power  to  steam -power  for  propuMon, 
and  from  wood  to  iron  and  steel  for  constructional  purposes, 
proceeded  together,  though  at  first  very  slowly.  The  marine 
steam  engine  was  at  first  a  very  imperfect  motor,  .ind  the 
services  upon  which  steamships  could  be  used  to  adv.-int.igc 
were,  in  consequence,  much  restricted.  There  was,  moreover, 
a  national  prejudice  against  the  substitution  of  iron  lor  "  the 
Wooden  Walls  of  Old  England." 

It  is  leoorded  that  aa  lion  boat,  intended  appaienlJIy  fbr 
passenger  sendee,  was  boih  aad  tamieiMd  on  tbe  river  Fesi^ 
in  Yorkshire,  in  1777,  and  shortly  afterwards  iron 
was  used  for  the  shell  plating  of  lighters  for  canal  ^J^tat  tt 
service.  One  of  these,  having  its  shell  constructed 
of  plates  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick,  was  built 
near  Birmingham  in  1787.  AViout  the  s.ime  time  parts  of  wocKlcn 
ships  began  to  l>c  replaced  by  iron,  tlic  Iirsl  being  beam  knees. 
Early  in  the  19th  century  iron  "  diagonal  riders  "  for  providing 
the  longitudinal  strength  were  introduced  by  Sir  Robert  SofMOgB, 
aad  bom  tUs  periM  down  to  the  present  day  iron  stnogtMoiags 
for  Ksbting  batk  ttamvense  and  kmtf  todiaal  attains  have  1>een 
generally  ^ed  in  wooden  ships.  The  fttrodoction  of  iron  as 
a  recognized  material  for  ship  construction  is  often  given  as 
d.iting  from  iSiS,  when  the  lighter  "  Vulcan  "  was  built  on  the 
Monklund  cjnal.  near  Gl.isgow, 

Among  the  early  objections  were:  (i)  from  its  weight  iron 
could  not  be  expected  to  float,  and  was  tliLre!  re  unsuitable  for 
the  construction  of  a  floating  body;  (2)  when  a  ship  constructed 
of  this  matedslfraondcd  and  was  exposed  to  bumping  on  a  sbeve, 
tbe  bottom  wo«M  be  taOy  perforated;  (3)  the  bottom  eoaU 
not  be  preserved  from  fouling  by  weeids  and  barasdes;  and 
(4)  the  imn  afTected  the  compass,  making  it  untriif-'worthy, 
if  not  UM-less.  (irudually,  however,  the  maleri.d  made  its  w.iy, 
and  the  objcclioiT;  to  i'.  proved  to  be  for  the  most  pirt  untenable. 
Objection  (i),  although  often  repeated,  was  proved  to  involve 
a  fallacy.  With  regard  to  objection  (:)  it  was  found  that  iron 
ships  might  ground  and  be  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of  bumping 
and  rough  usage  witlMut  being  destroyed,  uid  that,  on  the  whole, 
tbey  were  better  off  in  this  respect  than  wooden  sUps.  On  more 
than  one  occsrioo  when  bon  and  wooden  ships  were  stranded 
together  by  the  same  gale  and  in  approximately  the  same  circum- 
stances, the  iron  sliips  were  got  otT,  and,  apart  from  local  injury, 
were  found  to  be  little  the  wt>r^e  for  the  grounding,  while  the 
wooden  ships  were  either  totally  wrecked,  or,  if  got  off,  were 
strained  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bebesmid  rqMir.  The  power 
of  resistance  of  iron  sliips  to  tbe  strains  produced  by  gnmnding 
received,  ia  1646-1847,  a  remarkable  confirmation  bi  eoaaeifoa 
with  tke  graoatfim  d  the  *' Cieat  Britain,'*  tbe  int  large  screw 
steamer  boflt  of  faon.  This  ship  had  been  fnftistcd  by,  and 
built  under  the  super\-ision  of,  Mr  1.  K.  Brunei,  who  had  bestowed 
much  attention  ujxm  the  details  of  her  construction.  In  1S46 
she  ran  ashore  in  Dundrum  Bay,  in  Ireland,  and  settled  on  two 
detached  rocks;  and  although  she  remained  aground  for  eleven 
months,  including  a  whole  winter,  she  was  subsequently  got  off 
and  repaired,  and  afterwards  did  good  anviee.  As  rc|^rds  (i), 
tke  bdiaf  ^  the  bottom*  tUs      ahhoodb  aot  ptevcmtallCk 
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can  be  lessened  nutcriaUy  by  freqaeot  cleaning  and  repalnling, 
provided,  d  coune,  U»t  docks  tie  ftviuUble.  The  fourth 
objection,  th*  effect  o(  iioo  on  the  cmnpue,  wis  very  leriout. 

After  experimenting  with  the  "  Rainbow  "  at  Dcptfotd  and  the 
"  Ironsides  "  at  Liverpool,  Sir  G.  B.  Airy  in  1839  read  a  paper  on 
the  subject  before  tlic  Royal  Society,  and  the  rules  which  he  gave 
(or  the  correction  of  the  error  causctl  by  the  iron  at  once  became 
the  guide  for  future  practice.  Besides  the  ;ih<r.r,  a  further 
objection  was  raised  which  applied  only  to  vva^^hip^,  namely, 
the  nature  of  the  damage  which  would  be  done  to  .in  iron  ship 
by  the  enemy's  shot:  this  also  was  foamd  to  be  kss  sttfcms, 
when  proper  appliances  were  supplied,  than  the  damage  dooe 
in  the  same  circumstances  to  a  wooden  ship.  Thus  during  the 
Chinese  War  in  184J  the  "  Nemesis,"  an  iron  vessel,  was  able  to 
repair  her  damafic  from  sh'it  in  ;v.<.;ity  four  hours  .at  the  scene 
of  the  fifrht,  v.h\\c  some  wooden  slups  had  to  go  lo  Bombay, 
the  ncar^^t  p  jrt  it  which  repairs  coul  i  be  carried  out. 

Steel,  as  a  material  for  shipbuilding,  was  introduced  under 
modem  conditions  of  Baaubctuie  during  the  years  1870-1875. 
JU  la  a  honMSHMOOi  metal,  stronger  than  inn,  and  of 
•  won  m&nn  nd  man  tnutwortby  diaracter. 
Its  quaUty  is  to  a  considembte  eatent  faidependent  <A 
the  skill  of  those  employed  In  its  manufacture,  whereas 
Iron  is  produced  by  a  laborious  and  unhealthy  process,  and  is 
largely  dependent  (or  its  quality  on  the  skill  of  the  workmen. 
Aniong  the  advanlafics  which  experience  h.is  proved  iron  and 
Steel  to  possess  over  wood  (or  the  purposes  of  ship  construction 
■le:  (t)  the  structure  of  the  ship  has  less  weight;  (a)  it  has 
freater  duiability;  (3)  the  lequiA*  teoenl  and  local  atien|lhs 
are  mttdi  more  easfly  obtained. 

The  importance  of  the  first  of  tli«^  advantages  can  scarcely  be 
everstatca.  The  primary  object  of  a  particular  ship  h  to  carry  cargo 
or  pasMnger*.  or  both,  from  place  to  place,  at  a  given  apeed  (in  the 
caaeof  a  warship,  the  armament,  ammunition, armour,  Ac., comtitute 
the  weiffht  to  be  carrie«J);  and  since  at  the  maKimiim  draught  at 
which  the  vcsocl  can  pro|KrIy  and  safely  proccc<l  on  her  passage  the 
total  wciuhl  of  vessel,  carco,  itr  .complete,  must  In"  a  ilt  finite 'Hiantily, 
n,wi>>  K  ,  the  weight  of  the  water  ib^pliccd  by  the  -.hii.,  it  fulluw!.  th.it 
the  less  the  weight  required  for  the  Kructure  of  the  »hip,  the  greater 
ia  that  available  for  the  cargo,  ^tTi 

As  to  durability,  In  wooden  ships  the <MrfsBBBBeeCdet«famtluW  h 
dryHM,  in  iron  or  steel  »hip«  the  wastins  of  the  anrfacca,  cspedaUy 
of  such  portion*  of  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  bottom  platine  as  are 
freauently  left  bare  of  paint  and  cxi»*ed  to  the  tea.  and  of  the  inner 
•uri.ices  of  the  Ixittom  in  m  u  'lim  i  y  •.pui  '.,  tVi-.  If  dry-rot  can  lie 
prcvcnti  d,  the  life  of  the  wooilen  ship  wiil  l*  lcr,sthenc-d  ;  »o  also  will 
the  lite  of  tlx-  ir.jn  or  5tecl  i)up  if  the  surface* can  lie  kept  covrrr<l  with 
paint,  to  prevent  tl»c  corrtrtive  action  of  air  and  water.  With  both 
wood  and  iron  or  steel  ship*,  if  the  {tarUwUch  have  become  deterior- 
ated  can  be  removed  and  replaced,  this  b  usually  worth  doing  when 
the  deterioration  is  only  locaL  At  the  end  of  tnelSth  centurj  the 
preservation  of  wixxl  was  not  so  well  understood  as  it  is  at  ihr  gn-A  ■.-,! 
day,  and  te^ak,  one  of  the  mn<t  duriMe  of  wockIs,  was.  in  (.jrcat 
Britain  at  IcaM,  little  kn.iwn.  1  he  ships  fi.r  the  Rnval  Navy  aMhen 
constructed  were  only  expected  to  l>e  available  lor  icrMcc  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  years.  The  ship'"  bui'it  for  the  East  India  Com- 
pany made,  on  an  average,  four  voyages,  which  occupied  eight 
years.  This  at  one  time  was  eomidamd  the  vessel's  life,  so  far 
as  the  Company's  aervioe  was  eoooeraed:  but  sufaMqucntly.  if 
oa  cxamhiatMn  at  the  expfaatioo  of  thst  tine  they  appeared 
worth  fvpaMng;  this  was  done,  and  they  were  allowed  to 
make  two  more  voyagts.  It  was  onososl  for  one  of  ibcae  ships 
to  make  nKMc  than  sis  voyagss}  after  this  thsy  wem  sold  or 
broken  up. 

In  certain  ctses,  however,  ships  lasted  a  considerable  length  of 
time;  a  number  of  vessels  built  in  the  I7th  ccntuo'  continued  in  the 
snvioeof  the  Royal  Nawyantil the  mkldteof  the  1 8th ccntunr. though 
with  a  reduced  number  of  guns,  and  specimens  of  the  old  wooden 
battleship*  which  *er\-cd  in  the  fl«?t  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  last 
century  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  naN-al  and  other  ports  as  training 

vcs5el«,  hri'-j  ita!  ••hip^.  Sr.  The  N-^t-known  example  is  Nelncn's 
"  ViLti  ity  "  ill,;  I .  ri.ite  X  1 1 1).  11*  a  in  i;?'),  she  luullMH-n  alloat 

40  y.ar>.  Ix-lnre  she  tcnik  jkirt  in  th<-  battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  to-day 
flics  the  Hag  of  the  cmntnandi  r  iin-hitf  at  Portvniouth.  Of  small 
wooden  merchant  ve«,M'l«  there  are  instances  of  the  attainment  of  very 
remarkable  age*.  Llosd's  Roi;istcr  for  1900-1910  showsone  sailing 
vessel,  the  "Olivia  "  of  94  tons,  as  having  been  built  as  carfy  as  in 
|gtO,twove«<el*  built  in  the 'twenties,  and  twelve  built  between  i8jo 
and  1940.  The  collier  brig  "  Brotherly  Lx>ve,"  of  <v)ttth  Shield*,  was 
over  one  hundred  years  old  when  she  «  brnki  n  up;  and  the 
tchooncr  "  Polly  "  built  in  1805, was  still  s-hIi^k  :n  I'/'O;  lU-j  w  1* 
the  brig  "  Uvalfiakea*"  buiH  at  Cahnar  in  bwwicD  ia  titoi.  The 


dimension*  of  the  last  vessel  are:  lenrth,  88  ft.  8  in  ;  t>rca.Jth.  ;i  ft. 
2  in.;  depth  of  hold,  14  ft.  7  in.;  and  her  Kr<)\s.  tonnajc*".  iii.  Th« 
oldest  vessel  afloat  in  l9lowaskaid  tobethc  Danish  sloop"Con«tmacE'* 
— a  small  wooden  sailing  vessel  built  in  1^23  and  siiU  employed  in  ttc 
coasting  trade  of  Denmark.  Thn  vessel  is  52  ft.  6  ia.  le^g,  14  it. 
beam,  6  ft.  8  in.  depth  in  hold  and  of  3s  tons  graaa. 

In  the  cases  of  these  very  old  wooden  vessels  it  shoold  be 
membered  that  many  portions  of  the  original  structures  have  bees 
replaced  by  continual  repair*.    We  have  less  experience  concemiag 

1  he  lilr  lit  I  run  and  steel  ships  when  laki  n  care  of,  and  io  most  iaataacis 
ships  have  br«>n  condemned  and  broken  up  only  brc-ause  they  were 
obsolete;  but  after  twenty  or  even  forty  years'  serv  ice,  those  cans 
which  by  accident  or  intention  had  remained  properly  co\-ered  aad 
protected  were  found  very  little  the  worse  for  wear,  'thus  the  ioMr 
surface  of  the  outside  plating  of  such  vesads,  coated  wil^  Otmsst. 
have  been  found  to  be  m  as  good  condition  as  when  the  ships  wo* 
first  built.  The  hulls  of  many  of  the  early  iron  vessel*  still  anoat  arc 
known  to  be  in  excellent  condition.  The  Himalaya,"  an  iron  \t9c) 
of  3453  tons  and  700  h.p.,  6  ^uns,  leni^th  340  (t.  5  in.,  breiidth  46  ft. 

2  in.,  depth  J4  ft.,  built  by  Marc  of  lilackwall  in  1853  for  the  P.  &  O. 
Steam  I'acket  Co.,  and  purchased  by  the  Admiralty,  was  actrvely 
employed,  chiefly  as  a  troop-ship,  until  1896,  when  she  was  coovencd 
into  a  coal  deooti  It  bsiiiK  found  that  hsr jibting  and  framiag  wcm 
al  most  a*  good  ss  new.  luwwn  a8**C.  toi^abe  seemed  Hkriy  ia  loie 
to  survive  for  many  yean  in  her  new  service.  The  "  Warrior  — 
the  first  British  iron  battleship,  built  in  1861,  was  convmed  into  a 
floating  workshop  forty  >ears  later  at  Portsmouth,  wtierc  in  1910 
the  was  known  as  "  Vernon  III."  The  hull  and  framing  of  the  wsd 
were  then  practically  as  sound  as  when  first  put  together.  Esfjerj- 
encc  up  to  1910  with  vetaels  built  of  mild  steel  indicates  that  this  is 
more  liable  to  surface  corrosion  than  iron,  especially  where  exposed 
to  the  action  of  bilge  water  and  coal  ashes  in  boiler  rooms.  So«k 
owners  on  this  account  require  the  plating  for  the  tank  tops 

othsrwise '  "* 


the  boilers  to  be  of  boo  In  vsssili  othsrwise  boat  of  mild  1 
though  the  iroo  is  iaieiior  in  atssngth  sad  eoals  man  tkaa  the  an 

steel. 

That  general  and  local  stnmgth  are  more  easily  obtairted  in  aalna 
or  steel  ship  than  in  a  wooden  one  follows  partly  from  the  fact  lias 
the  weight  required  for  the  structure  n  less  in  the  former  than  ia  xSt 
latter,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  faon  and  steel  are  inaire  sintabl* 
materials  for  the  purpose.  They  can  be  obtained  io  almaat  as* 
desired  shape,  the  parts  can  be  readily  unitc-d  to  ooe  another  wim 
comparatively  little  loss  of  strength,  and  great  local  strength  CSOhi 
provided  in  very  little  space. 

For  some  purposes,  and  in  some  markets,  wood  is  still  in  favour.  Is 
scientific  exix-ditions  to  the  Polar  recions,  it  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  avoid  any  disturbance  of  the  compass,  and  th  ii»  ea  n  t^e  ensnred 
by  constructing  the  veasd  of  wood,  with  metal  fastenings.  Tlx 
"  Fram,"  built  in  1893  for  Nansen's  Arctic  expedition,  wu  d  wood, 
her  outside  planking,  in  three thicknesses.amounting  in  the  aggrrgsic 
to  from  31  in.  up  to  28  in.;  she  was  117  ft.  Icmg.  nggcd  as  a  ttin^ 
masteti  sch(x>ner,  and  provided  with  auxiliary  machinery  worldag  a 
screw  projif  llcr.  The  America,"  fitted  out  for  the  Zi<^leT  npM>- 
tion  to  the  North  Pole,  was  an  old  Dundee  whaler  (the  "  F-s.-juimant"'. 
and  was  re]x>n<il  \i>  W  ftill  a  "  stout  "  ship  tinil"  r-  .is  sound  as 
on  the  day  they  were  put  in  thirty-six  year*  before   ibe  is  15J  ft. 


long,  29I  ft.  beam,  19I  ft.  deep,  net  tonna, 

nominal  horse-power  of  100,  and  she  hasa  Wtiagacrew.  'la  1901  iht 
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Discovery,"  a  wooden  vessel,  172  ft.  in  kwth,  was  boat  at 
lor  Anumic  expkiratkm,  under  Capt^  Robert  Scott.  R.N..*  mt 

a  wooden  veascl  for  similar  service  was  constructed  in  Germany,  arid 
in  1910  the  "  Terra  Nova  "  (Plate  I.,  fig.  J 1.  a  \koodrn  Dundee  whaVr, 
187  ft.  lonR,  bartpjc-rigged  and  fitted  mith  auxiliary  steam  po^T*. 
which  h.id  already  M-en  service  in  the  Far  South,  carried  to  tk< 
Antarctic  regions  an  expedition  also  led  by  Captain  Scott.  Sobk 
wooden  sailing  vesads  are  still  twik  ia  the  United  Stata  aa4 
employed  in  tne  coasting  and  other  trades.  One  of  ibeat.  tk 
"  WyiiminK."  the  largest  wof<!en  s-iilinj  vessel  e\'CT  btiih,  SM 
launched  in  December  1909  at  Bath.  She  was  a  stK-mastod 
Aso  ft.  long,  so  ft.  wide  aad  jo  ft.  deep.  Wood  is 
for  most  of  the  lafge  and  palsiial  rivar 
states  of  America. 

Some  progress  liad  beta  made  tn  tbc  tottodoctkm  of 

propulsion  before  the  end  of  the  iSth  century,  but , 
the  advance  became  more  rapid  in  the  iglh.  In  J 
the  early  StOUD  VStlClS  poddfci  wjiwll  Ool^  ■ 

propulsion.  * 

In  i8ol-itoa  the  **  Charlotte  Dondaa,*^  one  of  the  carTiesi  sMao 

vessels,  was  constructed  by  Symington  in  Scotland.  She  pro»td 
her  capability  for  towing  purposes  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  cana'- 
Fulton  now  made  his  experiments  in  Fram  e,  and  after  s-!«!:ij 
Scotland  and  witnessing  the  success  of  the  "Chir!ottc  Du-.clis" 
constructed  the  "Clermont"  on  the  Hudson  river  in  Anii-nca  la 
1807.  Theengines  for  this  vessel  were  obtained  from  BouhonAWsB, 

>  A  very  complete  account  of  this  vesael  was  i 

Mr  W.  E.  Smiik.  CB, faflho )  ' 

AnkilKU  (1903). 
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«f  Eagknd.  She  ran  as  .1  passenger  boat  between  New  York  and 
Albany,  and  at  t  Jtc  end  uf  her  second  seaaon  proved  too  small 
for  the  crowd  th;  it  thron  gctl  to  talc*  fai  her.    In  1809  the 

"  Phoenix  "  ntad  :  the  p  is^ce  from  ffahokeii,  in  New  Jersey,  to 
Philaddphia,  and  "was  tiujs  the  first  steamer  to  make  a  sea  voyage, 
la  1812  Bell  beg-  in  niniuiig  his  steamer  "  Comet."  with  poasengera, 
between  CU*go\  Grecntick  and  Helensburgh:  she  was  43  ft.  long, 
1 1  ft.  broadj  s)  ft.  deep,  and  her  engine  hjid  one  cylinder  1 1  in.  in 
diameter,  with  1  i6-in.  stroke.  Owmg  to  the  success  achie\xd  by 
thc%  And  other  wcneU  in  ,^merica  and  Great  Britain,  steamers  soon 
began  to  make  tkeir  appea  ranee  on  many  of  the  principal  rivers  of 
the  world.  Eai  in  itu  time  «cieft«c«Miabo«u  on  the  Thames, 
and  the  tteain  tmt  "  mufitrf,'*  bidh  <m  the  Clyde,  was  brought 
throii,;h  thr  F  M\h  and  Cl:i<de  cmal  ud  lound  by  the  east  coast  to 
the  TKim<  s.  Id,  th«r  same  y«ar  a  writer  in  the  Gmltnma't  ifflfan'iw 
wa*  able  to  Mi  -  ;  "  .NUrtt  of  the  principal  rivers  In  North  America 
an.-  navigated  'oy  steamboat-^;  ufio  of  them  passes  JOOO  m.  on  the 
Kio.i!  rivc-r  Vliii  lisslppi  in  t*  tnty-one  ri.iys.  at  the  rate  of  5  m.  an  hour 
..^Mir.'t  tliL-  Jfi  .cenJing  current."  In  iHi 6  the  first  steam  pasaenger- 
bojt  ran  acea  s  the  English  Channel  from  Brighton  to  Havre,  and  a 
line  of  stcM*  sn  wt»  itutied  to  ran  between  New  York  and  New 
London,  Af  of  thooe  vtwli  tm*  built  of  wood:  bnt  m  iSw  the 
ilk  Iran  OV  atnthip^  the  **  Aaron  Manbv,"  was  censtracted  and 
nnployied  a  direct  service  between  London  and  Paris.  In  1822  a 
return  was  m.idc  to  the  House  of  Commons  showins  the  times 
occupied  bt  steamers  as  conri|xirod  with  sailing  vesseK  on  M)ni<  tliirty 
coasting  re  utes;  the  aver.iv:e  spet^d  gi\'en  for  steamers  in  the  best  uf 
ih<  <■  wa^  from  <  in'ii  to  nine  knots,  while  the  average  time  taken 
varied  frw  n  one-halt  to  one-sixth  (or  even  less)  of  the  time  taken  by 
ghe  ailinf  vessels. 

Sicank  •  ^essri*  were  employed  at  a  very  eaily  date  u|>on  the  mall 
orrvifss.  f  h-  be^es  being  very  much  quicker  tran  the  sailing  vessels, 
they  wew    practically  independent  of  the  direction  of  tlie  wind,  and 
derable  extent  01  the  weather;  consequently  the  regularity 
issages contrasted  very  favourably  with  the  irretrular  times 
he  sailing  ve«vls.  The  mail  service  across  the  lri^n  Channel, 
Holyhead  and  I  juVUti,  was  especially  uncertain  in  the  days  of 
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■M  packets,  frequently  occupying  three  or  four  days,  and 
lOy  as  much  as  seven  and  nine  days.  All  this  was  altered 


1811  the  steamers  "  Royal  Sovereign  "  and  "  Meteor  "  were 
n  the  scr^ipc.  The  advantages  were  so  apparent  that  steam 
kets between Creat  Britain  and  the  Continent,  and  on  m.ii'.y 
rvices,  were  soon  established.  The  mail  Ixiats  had  Ixx-n  for 
cars  owned  by  the  crown,  but  in  1833  the  carryine  of  the 
and  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  between  fc'.n^land  and  Holland 
mburg,  W.IS  entrusted  to  private  companies.  Marked  im- 
mt  in  the  services,  and  especially  in  the  boats  cmoloycd, 

 from  the  competition, to  secure  iho  ttoinction  and  other 

ndvanfe  tgm  of  carrying  Hit  Ma}cflty's  mailt.  An  iMcmwAaieeUge 
followa  I,  extending  over  a  comparatively  short  period,  during  which 
the  cny  vn  stUI  held  many  of  the  mail  boats,  while  in  a  considerable 
numba    of  cases  the  mail  services  were  let  to  private  companies. 

lis  the  British  government  .nhar.doncd  altogether  the  polity 
;  the  owners  01  the  boats,  and  the  mail  services  have  since 
m[)etetj  (or  by  private  companies. 

"  Savannah  "  was  the  first  steamship  to  cross  the  Atlantic. 
1  from  Savannah  to  Liverpool  bi  tti^  i>  tw*Mf4ntd»y, 
team,  however,  only  for  a  portion  of  the  time.  She  was  built 
York  as  a  uiling  ship,  iMtt  before  launching  was  fitted  with 
power,  the  paddl^whcets  being  arranged  to  oe  removed  and 
on  deck  when  not  required.  She  was  tjo  ft.  long.  j6  ft.  broad, 
deepandof  about  3&0  tons.  The  su<;i  efs  of  the  "  Enterprise," 
tons,  which  made  the  voya(;e  from  London  to  Calcutta  by  the 
f  Good  Hope  in  1825  in  loj  sailing  days,  is  noteworthy.  The 
e  is  11,450  nautical  miles,  and  the  ve&sci  was  under  steam  for 
s  and  undersoil  for  39  days.  The  steamer  afterwards  (183^ 
nade  the  trip  between  Bombay  and  Suez  in  54  days,  in  further- 
a  fdMine  to  reach  the  former  place  from  London  by  the  Red 
ute.  The  year  1838  witnessed  the  successful  transatlantic 
wnynit   B  of  the  steamers  "  Sinus  "  and  "  Great  Western."  The  latter 
vatO,     built  under  the  advice  of  I.  K.  Drund,  the  engineer  of  the 
Western  Railway  Company,  was  the  first  steamer  actually 
icti-d  (iir  the  transatlantic  service.   She  was  built  of  wood,  her 
ions  being— length  313  ft.,  breadth  35!  ft.,  depth  JaJ  ft.  and 
e  1340  B.U.M.:  and  her  total  displacement  on  a  diatight  of 
8  in.  was  2300  tons.   Although  not  originally  boilt  for  tlie 
>,  the  "  Sirius  "  was  mbaequentty  placed  on  it  at  the  recom- 
tien  of  Mr  M*GreKer  Laird  of  Birkenhead.  This  \-esael  also 
lilt  of  wood,  and  was  178  ft.  long.  35}  ft.  broad,  |8|  ft.  deep 
T  tonnage  was  703.  Mr  L.aird's  arguments  in  favour  of  placing 
*sel  on  the  transatlantic  service  tn row  light  on  the  steaming 
titles  of  ves-i_-U  of  that  day.     lie  pointed  to  the  sti  .imcrs 
dc-c  "  and  "  Perth  "  malting  II  m.  per  hour,  "  in  all  weathers, 
and  summer,  fair  and  foul    :  and  to  the_ other  vessels  making 
10  to  lo|  m.  per  hour.  He  based  his  estimate  for  the  coal  re- 
'  on  the  voyage  on  a  speed  of  torn,  per  hour  and  a  coal  consump- 
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f  30  tons  per  day.  wmich  gave  525  tons  for  the  whole  voyage. 
/,  he  allowed  800  tons,  corresponding  to  the^diflerenoe  of  tbei 
cement  at  15  ft.  load  draught  and  at  II  (t.  ^ 
e  had  a  oafpA  of  ays  tooa  far 


AU  the  vessels  just  named  were  propelled  by  paddk-wbceb. 
The  screw  propeller  had  been  advocated  as  a  means  of  propuliion 
by  many  inventors  in  England,  France  and  America  during  the 
Utter  half  of  the  lath  and  the  ear^x  put  el  the  19th  ceatuiy; 
a  Biuaber  of  experiments  bad  been  nade,  but  thoe  ^ 
had  not  been  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  as  no  ^nMuI 
suitable  steam  engine  was  available  for  driving  the 
propeller.  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  1775,  drew  attention  to  iJie  in- 
efficiency of  side  paddle  wheels  as  a  means  of  propulsion,  and 
proposed  as  an  alternative  to  Kt  the  stc  irsi  cr,>;inc  to  pump 
water  in  at  the  bow  and  force  It  Ml  at  the  Stein,  the  water  paasiog 
along  a  trunk.  In  1783  a  boat  SofLloQ|,  fitted  irithtUi  meant 
of  pnpulaion  by  Jane*  RnoMgr*  «M  difven  «l  4  n.  as  hotir 
oa  tbe  liver  PBtenae,  and  a  number  of  other  veeseb  limOarly 
fitted  followed.  In  iSjq  Dr  Ruthvcn  took  out  a  patent  for  this 
method  of  propulsion  in  which  the  piston  pump  was  repl.ired 
by  a  centrifugal  pump;  .ind  in  iS6s  the  "  N.uiiiUis,"  a  ■.  c  scl 
of  this  type,  so  impressed  the  British  Admiralty  of  the  day 
that  an  armoured  gunboat— the  "  Walcrwitch  " — was  provided 
with  this  system  of  propulsion.  She  was  built  of  iron,  162  ft. 
long,  i2  ft.  broad,  13  ft.  9  in.  deep,  was  double-ended  and  fitted 
with  bow  and  Mcni  rudders,  but  «aa  otherwise  similar  to  the 
armouied  gunboat  "  Viper  "  built  at  the  same  time  and  fitted 
with  a  screw  propeUer.  Many  trials  were  carried  out  with  the 
"  Waterwitch  "  and  "  N'ipcr,"  but  the  system  adopted  in  the 
former  was  not  repeated  because  of  the  gRntadvaOOCt Bade  fal 
conncrJon  v.ith  the  screw  propeller. 

Many  useful  experiments  appear  to  have  been  carried  out  bgr 
Colonel  John  Stevens  in  tbe  United  States  in  the  early  years 
of  the  i9tb  century,  but,  although  some  beautiful 
mo<!cli  of  pfopelters  ina'lc  by  htm  Still  remain,  the 
system  was  not  generally  adopted  until  its  com- 
rrirrci.il  possibilities  were  more  succef--ful!y  c!emnnstrated  by 
Caj.taiii  John  Erics.son — formerly  an  offaer  in  the  S\vcdi--.h  army 
— and  F.  P.  Smith  of  F.ngland.  Smith  took  out  hii  [>a!cnt  for 
the  propulsion  of  ships  by  means  of  a  screw  fitted  in  a  recess 
formed  in  the  deadwood,  in  May  1836,  and  in  July  of  thesame 
year  Ericsson,  then  practising  as  a  dvfl  engineer  in  Londoo» 
took  out  his  patent.  Small  vessels  were  buOt  and  fitted  by  both 
InveDteca  and  both  were  tested  lo  tbe  Thames.  In  183S  Chptala 
Robert  F.  Stockton,  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  ordered  two 
iron  boats  of  Messrs  Lairds  of  Birkenhead,  to  be  sup;;!ied  with 
steam  engines  and  screw  proj>clIcrs  of  Kricj- on'.s  <fehi^;n.  The 
first  boat  was  named  the  "  Kol>crt  F.  S-.i  (Item,"  and  arrived 
at  New  York  under  sail  early  in  1839,  with  her  machinery  on 
board.  The  machinery  was  fitted  in  her  at  Bordcntown,  and 
under  the  name  of  "  New  Jersey  "  the  boat  afterwaids  served 
as  a  tow  boat  on  the  river  Delaware.  She  was  70  ft.  iongi  xo  ft. 
bcaA  and  6  ft.  9  in.  diangbt*  and  could  steam  about  10  m.  sn 
hour.  Ericsson  bad  tbe  satbhctkm  of  seeing  his  plans  very 
largely  adopted  in  the  American  Navy,  but  the  mercantile 
marine  adhered  with  great  pertinacity  to  the  paddle-wheel. 

Finrhnm,  writing  in  1S51,  s.-iys  that  in  Kngland  engineers 
were  reluctant  to  admit  the  success  of  the  screw  propeller,  and 
adds:  "  A  striking  instance  of  prevailing  disinclination  to  the 
screw  propeller  was  shown  on  the  issue  of  a  new  edition  of  the 
Encfdopaedis  Brttannica,  in  whkfa  tbe  article  on  sleam  nav^a> 
tioo  contained  ao  notice  whatever  of  the  subject." 

Smith,  however,  persevered,  and  with  the  assistance  of  some 
influential  people  of  the  day — notably  Messrs  Rcnnie  &  Co. — 
formed  the  Skip  Propeller  Company,  and  in  1838  built  the 
"  Areliirticdcs,"  a  vessel  of  337  tons  burthen,  to  illustrate  the 
value  of  the  plan.  The  length  of  the  vessel  was  106  ft  8  in., 
breadth  21  ft.  10  la.,  depth  in  hold  13  ft.,  draught  of  water 
9  ft.  6  in.,  li.p.  80  nominal,  but  on^  66  could  be  developed. 
A  speed  of  about  7I  knots  coiold  VPuJUy  be  malntaincJ,  bat  en 
one  nm  of  30  m.  under  vciy  finooiable  diaunstances  a  speed 
of  IO-9  m.  was  reported.  In  1840  die  was  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Admiralty  for  cx[>eriment,  and  the  trials  were  f.ivr  ::::My 
reported  on.  She  afterwards  passi  d  into  the  hands  oi  Brxmcl, 
who  was  so  satisfied  with  the  results  of  further  trials  that  he 
'  modified  the  design  of  the  "  Gicat  Britain  "  steamship  then 
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tn  luuid  (t84s),  lod  fitted     irfth  t  ICRW  imiiNflcr  iBitMd  ef 

paddle-wbeds  as  originally  intended.  The  success  of  this  and 
other  vessels  was  sufficient  to  largely  influence  public  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  propeller,  and  the  A  InKralty  took  the  important 
step  of  building  the  "  Rattler,"  a  vessel  of  8S8  tons  and  joo  H.P., 
to  test  the  system.  She  was  practically  a  repeat  of  the  "  Alecto," 
as  ikr  as  her  hull  and  t  he  power  of  her  machinery  were  concerned, 
but  die  was  propelled  by  a  screw  propeller,  whereas  the"  Alccto  " 
was  mpclkd  by  paddle-wheela.  Ibcae  voada  wot  tmed 
losetber  «t  sea  fai  Maicb  s84Si  vbta  ibe  "  Kattkr  "  pnwed  tbc 
bster  vessel;  but  tbe  fnat  test  took  ptooe-on  Tbunday,  jrd 
April  following,  when  tbe  two  vesseb  were  secured  stem  to  stem, 
and  it  was  found  that  with  the  engines  of  both  ships  working  .11 
full  power  the  "Rattler"  lowed  the  "Alccto"  astern  at  a 
speed  of  2J  knots.'  In  a  few  years  the  sotew  almost  entirely 
superseded  the  paddle-wheel  for  war  vessels,  and  in  during 
the  war  with  Russia,  Great  Britain  posaoscd  a  tOtm 
fleet,  iiiTM'"g  all  claaaca  of  ahipt,  built  of  wood. 

Tbe  perfornuncet  of  tbe  Cn*l  Wettent  aad  other 
had  demonstrated  that  ships  could  traverse  tbe  oceani  of  tbe 
world  by  steam  power  alone,  but  great  advance  had  to  be 
made  in  the  marine  engine  before  the  ordinary  trade  could  I  c 
carried  on  by  its  means  with  economy.  In  the  early  marine 
engines  only  one  cylinder  w  is  provided,  and  various 
means  were  employed  for  transmitting  the  power  to 
,tbe  paddle  shaft;  later  came  the  oscillating  cylinder 
cngiBe  and  tbe  diagonal  engine,  the  lauer  being  tbe  type 
of  paddle  engine  mw  moit  fie(|iKntly  adopted  in  Gicat  Britain. 
Wtb  tbe  introductioQ  of  tbo  Ktew  propeller  the  ■nwgemeitts 
became  much  modified.  At  first  the  engines  were  ran  at  com- 
paratively low  <.j  r  (  'K  :5S  in  paddIe-l>oats,  gearing  l>cins  siipplic  d 
to  give  the  screw  shaft  the  number  of  revolullmi:.  rtiiuirtd,  but 
direct -acting  two  cylinder  engines  gra«lu.illy  rrpland  the  geared 
engines.  The  compound  engine  was  first  adapted  successfully 
to  marine  work  fay  Jdm  Elder  in  1854,  and  >n  time  dircct- 
acUng  vertical  enpDCS»  with  one  high  and  one  low  pressure 
cane  the  common  type  (or  all  ships.  The  boiler 
J  moreover,  in  1854,  had  been  raised  to  42  lb  per  iq.  in. 
iAmher  change,  accompanying  still  higher  pressures  of  ateam, 
from  com[H)un  !  to  triple  expansion  engines  was,  like  many  other 
changes,  foreseen  an<l  in  some  measure  adopted  by  various 
workiTi  at  about  the  same  lime,  but  the  first  successful  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  was  due  to  Dr  A.  C.  Kirk.  In  1874  he  fitted 
a  three^rank  triple-expansion  engine  in  the  Proponlis.  Tlic 
boUcr  uaed  proved  a  failure,  but  in  188a  he  fitted  a  similar  set 
el  cabbies  In  tbe  Aberdeen,  witb  abolkr-pcciBuie  of  ta$  lb,  and 
Iheicndtwasentirely  BUCceMfiJ. 

-Continuous  improvements  bave  enabled  engiiieefi  to  praduoe 
nachinery  of  less  and  less  weight  for  the  aaoie  powcr,  and  at 
the  s.imc  time  to  reduce  the  spaces  required  for  Its  accommoda- 
tion, the  vibration  due  to  the  working  of  the  engines,  and  the 
consumption  of  fuel  per  horse  power.  For  engines  of  high 
power,  <tiiadruple  expansion  has  sometimes  been  adopted, 
while  scientific  methods  of  balancing  h.-ive  been  employed, 
improved  qualities  of  steel  and  brun£c  have  been  intro<luced, 
tbe  rate  o(  rendutkm  has  been  increased,  and  forced  lubrication 
fitted.  In  tbe  boOen  higher  steam  preasuns  bave  been  tued, 
supcrhr-iting  in  some  cases  being  resorted  to;  tbe  l»te  ol  oom- 
busiion  Hius  been  accclerate<l  by  supplying  air  under  pressure 
in  the  stokehold  or  in  the  furnacrs,  and  in  s  mc  ras<s  l^  placing 
fans  in  the  cnhaust  to  draw  the  air  and  products  of  combustion 
more  rapidly  through  the  fires;  the  former  being  known  as 
forced  draught  and  the  latter  as  itui$tced  draught.  la  the  Navy, 
with  the  view  of  saving  weight,  water-tube  boOcn  live  been 
adored,  but  boilers  of  tbis  type  bave  not  yet  been  fcacnlly 
fitted  Id  tbe  mercantile  narfne.  Steam  pitarares  now  faeamnoa 
use  var>-  from  100  to  i  So  lb  per  sq.  in.  in  cargo  ships;  from  140 
to  2J0  lb  in  passenger  ships,  including  the  large  Atlantic  liners; 
from  310  to  ^oo  lb  in  large  warships  where  water-tube  boilers 
are  used;  while  in  destroyers  and  other  claiacs  of  warships  in 
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250  B)  per  sq.  in. 

A  century  ago  the  reciprocating  steam  en^ne  was  slowly 
making  its  way  as  a  means  of  propulsion  as  an  auxiliary  to, 
or  as  a  substitute  for  sail  power — the  steam  being  obtained 
by  burning  wood  or  coal.  In  18 15  nine  small  steam  vcsscU. 
having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  786  Ions,  were  built  and  re^.stcrrd 
in  the  Uoltcd  Kioidom;  la  l8as  24  steam  vessels  were  built, 
having  an  aggregate  of  ^ooj  tom;  ia  ttis  86  veaacis  were  boik, 
having  an  aggregate  of  10,9*4  torn.  In  1910  tbe  iw^wiwaling 
steam  engine,  after  reaching  a  very  high  degree  of  pcrfectioa 
and  universal  adoption,  was  being  largely  replaced  by  tbe 
turbine,  coal  was  being  replaced  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
as  a  fuel  for  rai»ing  steam,  and  steam  itself  was  being  chal- 
lenged as  a  motive  agCBt  by  tbe  dewdopmeat  of  tbe  iatcoal 
cumbustiou  engine. 

III.  Statistics 

For  fiomc  years  before  1870  the  total  tonn-ige-  of  uiliag  thi^ 
huiU  eai  h  ye.ir  in  iho  I'niteil  Kingdom  h.ul  l*x  n  ahout  Mjnal  la 
that  o(  steam  ships,  but  then  a  great  change  look  plate; 
5al  sailing  vessels,  amounting  to  123,910  tons, 
added  to  ine  register  al  the  United  Kingdom,  whikc 
steam  ships,  amounting  to  364,860  ton*,  were  added: 
steam  tonnage  thus  added  Dcwg  nearly  three  ttmcs  that  o(  caifiRC 
vessels.  A  uniform  rale  of  increase  of  production  of  ttram  vrurb 
was  on  the  whole  maintained  after  1870,  bul,  at  will  be  ttxn  t-y 
referring  to  Table  I.  and  fig.  3.  con»idcrat»lc  fluctuatio=i  Iu»t 
occurred,  the  (.lUing  off  in  steam  tonnage  being  »imu!tarK-i5us  ■»«!> 
inrreasos  of  sailing  tonnage  and  vice  versa  down  to  l!«95.  TV 
(l>iti(si  lines  on  fig.  3  show  approxintatcly  the  average  output  for 
^o  years  o(  sailing  and  steam  tonnage  leparatcly  aad  combAed 
{oii)(hly  tpeaking.  n  may  be  said  that  irom  iMo  to  ilM  r*-  ~^ — 
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of  killing  tonnage  fcB  from  about  aoo,ooo  ton*  per  ananw  to  loouooe 
ton*:  during  the  later  'nineties  the  (ailinK  off  «aa  mi«  nipid,  mt 
between  i^ooaad  1910 the ootpm  varied  betwcca  isooo  wHl  asuoae 

tons. 

The  average  tonnage  nf  the  fuaillng  vessel*  built  in  theUnhli 
Kingdom  in  1S60  was  206  ti)ns;  this  increased  with  a  fair 
dcgrif  of  r.  iiularity  to  5\i  ton»  in  I890,  749  tons  in  1891  ^VT? 
and  963  tons  in  ia9a,  after  which  a  rapid  decrease  took 
place,  and  by  1898  the  avenge  siie  had  fallen  to  7S  tons: 
tbeie  were  fioetuatioM  after  this  date,  but  the  average 
never  roMc  above  i6j  tons;  and  thcte  >-es«el«  are  practkaBy 
restricted  to  the  coasting  trade  and  pleasure  purpoie*. 

Although  the  builiiing  of  large  sailing  vessels  of  wood  aikd  Weel 
has  almost  ceased  in  th.-  t  nitcd  Kingdom,  the  sires  c4  the  Urnst  <rf 
surh  ve!i<<eU  built  .ihro.icl  have  continued  to  increase.  Under  the 
ini1uen<e  uf  tht-  Khi|ibuilding  bounties  granted  i«  France  bctweea 
|H<J5  .iml  190J  something  like  isosailiiic  vcsaelsof  from  aoooto]^ 
tons  c.ich  were  built,  but  few  since.  In  Gemtany  and  in  Amerca 
a  few  large  sailing  vessels  continue  to  be  built. 

Llo>  d  »  Register  for  1841  give*  a  table  ol  "  the  Steam  Vowdh 
bcloneinK  to  Fngtand,  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  the  >'eari  "** 
1819,    which  shows  that  in  if»ii()  there  were  720  vessel*  ^ 
ol  a  total  tonnaRc  of  7i>.J»o  i<n\s  ovinnl  in  the  United 
Kingdom.    Rctwc<:n  l8  v>and  l»6o  con»iderablc  numbers 
i.(  sti  aiii  >hi|>s  were  built  for  various  services,  and  the  pro- 
iluciion  from  ilitio  is  shown  by  fig.  3  and  Tat4e  I.    The  to 
added  to  the  Register  in  t86o  amounted  to  93,590  too*,  rising  ov« 
fiiur  years  to  393. 1 40  1865;  after  a  gradual  decline  encrdu>c 

over  three  years  to  100,000  tons  it  again  rose  till  1872.  whm  ocir'/» 
500,000  tons  were  added.    In  1876  it  had  fallen  to  about  jo: 
tons:  then  came  the  great  rise  extending  to  l88t,  when  it  rrac^^-J 
a  maximum  <A  tons.    A  rapid  decrease  followed,  and  m  is** 

it  had  frilen  prartu  iilv  to  what  it  had  been  ten  >'ear»  belore-  la 
another  three  \i  1I^  i!i<  ficurc  was  again  what  it  had  been  is  iMj; 
and  for  a  period  of  ic\xntccn  >'ears,  with  much  smaller  fliactnatieM 
than  previously,  great  iocraascs  were  maintained.  In  t«a6  a  aa^ 
mum  of  1 ,428,79i  tonawnswaehBd,  whm aMbCTrspid  fall oxami 
— over  two  years — tho MimaHiaiieached  being 600,837  ioaaail9A 

The  fluctuations  hi  oatput.  riiown  by  flg.  3.  synchrooiae  apfm^ 
mately  with  the  improvcrrtents  and  depreMion*  »n  trade. 

The  average  tonnage  of  British  »team  vessels  roac  slowly  frcm 
80  tons  in  iRiS  to  loj  tons  in  1S30,  and  10473  tons  in  i860.  leachmt 
a  rn.iximiim  uf  1443  ions  in  iSHj.  During  the  next  four 
years  it  (ell  gradually  to  896  tons,  rising  a^ain  to  1515 
tons  in  1890,  and  the  average  toonagehwH  SMice  1890  ha* 
remained,  with  a  certain  amount  of  lloelualion.  nearty 
1 500  ton*.  These  figures  may  be  tth«  as  roueWy  rewe- 
senting  the  average  tonnage  of  the  ship*  produced  throughcut  tbj 
%w,rld:  but  as  in  these  averages  large  numbers  of  comparative  y 
vnsels  ar«  included,  the  vast  incri  a-*  in  the  numbers  ol  larie-rjrf 
vrsseU  which  have  be<-n  built.  <-spcci.i\ly  during  rerent  >Tar»,  >•  noC 
ad.-,,u:,ifly  reptcvn-..!  Ol  il  .-  %e^s4-U  built  in  1800  vnly 
j-ppjii^j  sooo  loaa  in  dupUccmcnt,  whereas  the  vcmcu  of  ow  I 
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addtd  la  the  KttitUr  of  tke  UnUtd  J[in[dom  during  each  ytar  enumtrated. 
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Table  ^.~-S^umml  A€  !fu$mber,^  Tmrnatg  {Cr»$$  and  AMrat^)^and  D*icrif4%oH  ef  aU  Vttsdt  (excludini  Warthips)  bmiU  im  ami 
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9C 
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Inm. 
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ToMtt. 
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CfOH 
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No. 

Gfow 
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Toaiugr. 
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'  A*  no  .ictu.il  rrturn^  .ire  avatbbic  (or  the  gTO«s  tonnages  'or  the  year*  (rom  '8<io  to  ihj9  int  luMvr  (only  net  tonnaRo  h.ivine  been 
lMonled),tbecro«(gr  ttacaeycMi  aic  only  tpftmaamt,  and  an  bntd  «m  ^  nlMkm  <A  pwt  to  act  lor  the  yean  im^  and  1900 
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I  bunt  in  1900  iMcle  up  II  %  of  tkt 
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In  1890 


there  were  no  vcweb  built  wiMMe  dwplMeiimn  caeesdM  9000  tons ; 
in  1900  such  ve«wl>  conatiimcd  ii|  ^tt  the  wliol^  ami  about  i 


af  tMwlioU< 


t  avtr  lii/nae  Mm.  Tht.Mar  v 


Bt.y«ar  laoSwaaat 


aetable  (or 


FlM).  3.— Graat  to 
added  to  the  ragiitcraf  a 


of  an  lailiagand  alaaai  oMidiaat  vcMthbaSt  Inaad 
Uaiiad  Kiagdoffl  during  auh  year  fiaoi  iMoto  191a 


The  dotted  lines  may  be  taken  a*  wproeating  ihe  avcfige 

'  to  year. 


Veaels  were  launcht.<d  who*e  tonnage  averaged  about  15,000  tons 
eachi  their  tons  duplacefnent  being  about  50  %  greater.  In  t';in 
then  were  afloat  miire  than  80  vcacU  exceeding  13,000  tons,  and 
havwf  an  average  tonnatB  af  meia  than  1S>S<»  tons  each  (tee 
Table  XI.  page  885).  Six  of  theae  mnmls  «cte  over  ao.ooo  tons 
and  had  an  averace  gross  tonnage  of  9$j640  tons  each.  The 
tonnage  of  the  larg«»t  vcMels  has  ^noit  continuoutly  increaicd, 
and  vessel*  «  ith  a  tonnjpc  of  4S.OOO  tpn<  are  now  built,  the 

fully  loadcil  <li  ;il,ii  ciuent  of  the  vesscU  Ijcini;  m.  tl-  ;li.in  511,000  Ions. 

Fif5.  4  showi  the  tonnage  of  woo<!,  foni|">  iie,  iron  and  steel 
vciscls  adiicd  to  the  Rjji^ter  year  by  yc.ir  ■■i.-,.-c  iSGu,  and  figun-i 
-  for  a  number  of  the  years  arc  given  in  Table  I.  The 

hmotai  tonnage  of  wed  and  composite  vcsaeb  added  in  i860 
wood  inm  ^"  i6(.i8o,  increitiing  to  166.310  tone  in  I865  and 
amdt'trtL  then 'faUing  away  at  a  (airly  uniforrn  rate  until  in  1H80 
only  t9,9i8  tons  were  re|>t>rted,  and  since  that  date 
practically  no  irtcreaie  in  output  of  this  class  of  tonnage  has  taken 
place.  I  'le  tonnage  of  tron  ships  produced  in  18&0  was  about 
^3  %  f'f  iliat  of  wood  »hi|>s;  while  wood  shipbuilding  fell  off,  iron 
shipf'u  liIinR  increased,  and  in  1M70  the  tonnage  of  iron  ship ^  u.i'. 
more  than  6ve  times  that  o(  wood  and  composite  ships.  1  he  out- 
pat  •(  iiwi  ehtea  iaoMsad  «n«a  itM.  whea  a  aaxiiiiiMi  af  856.990 
toat  was  readied.  SnclMdanr  came  bite  use,  and  irea  shipbuild- 
ing fell  away  rapidly,  amounting  only  to  so.579  tons  in  1888;  this 
figure  felt  to  io,6to  tons  in  189s.  and  since  then  very  few  vevwls 
have  been  built  of  iroo.  5*fr/,  which  had  been  used  in  shipbuilding 
to  a  litnitcd  r  xti^nt  for  special  purp«)^eii  for  some  ei^ht  year*,  came 
info  uv  fi  r  ihc  hulls  of  merrhant  ship'^  in  the  lalcr  'sesentics.  In 
I  .'•-'>  :lic  t onn  i.;r?  buil t  — :',>^,  I fj4  t"r:> — w.i'.  J  i  i>f  (hat  uf  iron  ships, 
by  1885  the  ratio  was  60  and  in  iH</(>  ine  tonn-'gc  of  steel  ships, 
913484  tons,  was  just  20  times  that  of  iron  ships.  Fraat  that  data 
the  statistics  of  steel  shipbuilding  are  practically  those  af  olaaiB 
viBBtla  above  given. 

Vnm  Table  II..  w9ticb  gtve^  the  distribution  of  ownership  af 
existing  merchant  \'e<i«ls  and  other  vessels,  exceptini;  warships,  it 
appears  that  the  total  tonnage  of  the  world's  Nhipping, 
excluding  vts&cis  under  100  ton*  and  the  wo-id  ve^s^l^  on 
the  Great  Lukes  of  America,  is  alKiut  43  millions.  Of  this 
total,  rather  less  than  one-ninth  is  in  sailing  vessels,  and 
the  remaiiMler  in  steam  vessels.  Taking  the  number  of 
ships  instead  o(  their  aggregate  tonnage,  the  sailing 
vessels  are  27  %of  the  whofe.  Out  of  the  43  million  tons, 

  ■  ••  ■%ofthe 

vessels* 


•  hJMn  are       M«  iob  wntnc,   wui  <>i  \ix  iiiiiiiuii 

Ciaat  Ptitaia  atrf  her  ceienhe own  about  19  millions,  or  ^5}  %< 
arhakii  tt  *"""~*  bdag  ataaaMia  and  t  ouUioa  aaiung  vi 


Denmaric  each  with  about  I  -8  %.   The  leadii^  particulars  as  to  the 

distribution  of  ownership  of  the  merchant  shipping  throughout  the 
world  for  1873.  i8«;o,  n;oo  and  1910  respectively  are  reprc>cnied 
graRbically  in  the  block  di:ifrrams  ^i^en  in  fig.  5,  which  have  been 
'Caaetracted  from  particuLirs  ^ivin  in  I  .d/lc  II.  and  timiUr  tables 
(or  the  other  ycirs  n.innfl,  The  total  tonnauc  owned  in 
theae  years,  excluding'  \f-»-<-ls  under  loo  tons  and  wcukI 
veisels  on  th«  Great  Lakes  of  America,  is  represented  by 
squares  diawa  to  scale,  in  duplicate,  and  divided  up 
amongst  the  cauatiica  tnming  shipping  in  proportion  to 
their  oarnanhlpw  PtftaafcadihaMiagaia  shaded  in  the 
squares  on  Ilia  i||fct  so  as  to  shear  what  portioa  is 
sailing  tonnage  and  wiut  steam  tonnage,  and  in  the 
squares  on  the  left  io  as  to  show  the  distribution  ol 
the  total  as  regards  materials  of  const r>ict ion  in  each 
country.  The  total  tonnage  owned  is  given  for  each 
year  named,  and  the  percentages  owned  by  various 
countries  are  tabulated  between  the  pain  of  squares. 

The  tonnage  of  the  shipping  of  the  world  has  advanced 
at  an  increasing  rate  for  many  ycara;  the  character  of 
thb  advance  may  be  gathered  from  the  data  given  in  (ig.  s. 
In  1873  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  owned  43-25%, 
and  in  1890  jJ-js'/o:  but  although  the  advance  in  tne 
shipping  of  Circjt  Britain  and  her  colonies  has  continued  approxi- 
riati  ly  at  the  sjme  uniform  rate,  such  has  been  the  im  ream,; 
rate  of  the  advance  of  the  world's  shipping  that  the  percent. i>;e 
owned  by  the  British  Empire  (ell  to  49-1%  in  1900  and  10 
45'J(<  in  1910.  This  increasing  rate  of  advance  of  the  tonnage  of 
the  worid'a  shipping  is  shoera  Djr  TaUe  III.  The  femarhaUe  laia 
at  which  theshtpfiingof  theUnitadStataaadGcnaanyhasadvaaoed 
will  also  be  seen. 

Taole  \\\.—R^  tf  Iwertate  ej  tkt  Worlds  Shipping. 


Year. 


Worlds 
(tons) 

Worlds 
taking 
100 

Average 


tonnage 
187J  as 

rate  of 


increase  per 

annumfrom  1873 
Proportion  owned 

by  Britain  . 
Proport  ioa  owned 

by  United 

States  .  .  . 
Proportion  owned 

by  Germany 


1873. 

1890. 

I9aa 

1910. 

7.545.56J 

33,151,651 

29.0*3.738 

41^914.763 

100 

I3« 

43- 15  'i 

1-5  V. 

5»-35  % 

>-4  % 
49-1  % 

3«  % 
45*36% 

8-33  % 
7  0*  % 

9  47  % 

9  - 13  • 

12  06  % 

aailUliiy 


Fic.  4.— Cross  tonmage  of  all  wood,  composite,  iron  and  steel  merchant 
le  buat  ia  and  aitldao  to  the  register  of  the  Untied  Kfandom  during  each 
fiDm  itto  to  I9ita 


Tabic  IV.  gives  the  output,  (or  the  year  1909,  of  merchant  .md 
athsf  %mstla  thaeaghoat  the  amM.  eacluding  warships,  all  >hi;.. 
of  leM  tbaa  100  tons  and  the  wood  yimili  of  the  Crest  „. 
Uhee  of  North  America.  The  bleek  diagwrns  in  fig.  6  are  2^^^' 
cnaatmcted  in  the  same  way  as  the  diagrams  in  fig.  s.  and  Z/fi^. 
are  arranged  to  show  the  output  of  the  principal  ship-  ^ 
building  countri<-.  (if  t':.-  vi  .tlil  m  iv"o  and  in  I909.  the  reference 
snnarc  for  sc.ilc  represent jni;  '.r.c  trnili  the  amount  of  that  of  fig.  5- 
Tne  total  output  for  the  \o.ir  ii((>i>  w.is  J,34V'*5>  tons,  of  wniih 
1.509.837  tons,  or  65*001  the  whole,  was  f.uili  in  the  United 
Kingdom;  303.339  tons  or  13%  was  built  by  the  United  States  af 
America:  9-4%  by  Germany  and  5-4%  by  France.  In  1909  the 
total  output  was  1.^51,533  tons,  of  which  971,113  tons  or  6A'S^ 
was  built  in  the  United  Kingdom;  178,403  or  11-5%  was  bunt  in 
the  United  States  of  America;  Germany  built  R-l"'o;  FraiKe  only 
3/»;  the  output  of  HolLind  and  Ik-lgium  has  risen  fir.tn 
I'38%  in  1^00  to  4-34*<.  in  and  Japan  apfciis 

with  3-98%  instead  of  about  ■6':;,  in  19CV). 

AmericttH  Skipping. — Under  the  Registration  Laws  of 
the  United  States  vessels  may  be  («)  registered :  (() 
enrolled ;  or  (c)  licensed.  The  proportion  of  venseli  coming 
under  these  three  hcadinga  a*  givca  by  tha  IMtad  Statea 
Commissioner  of  Navfgauoa,  30th  Jane  1989,  is  dweni 
in  Table  V. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Pf^islrrfd  TonKare  itjclude* 

only  vessels  engaged  in  the  Foreign  Trade  ana  in  Whale 

Fisheries,  which  aiTiounl  in  the  total  to  I<i33  ves.scb  of 

887,505  tons  and  include  the  smallest  vessels  crossing  the 

St  Lawrence  ci]ually  with  ocean  liners.   Two  boiMrcd 

and  twenty-seven  ol  the  registered  vessels  are  less  than 

100  tons,  and  only  nine  are  over  io.oqp  tons,  namely  the 
m:.,..^..  •• »  k<._^k...i.  "    \r...^.-i:.  ••  ••  q;Iw».  "  .«<i 


MinncwU,"  "  Manchuria,"  "  Mongolia,"  "  Siberia  "  and 
Next  to  Cnrat  Britain,  the  largest  shipowning country  In  the  world  I  "  Korea  "  on  the  Pacific,  and  the  "  St  Louis  "  and  "  St  Paul." 
is  the  United  Slates  of  Amerira,  witn  5  million  tons  of  shipping,  "  New  York  "  and  "  Philadelphia  "  on  the  Atlantic  routes.  The 
13%  of  the  tctal.  Then  come  in  order  Germany,  with  pc.irly  4i  '  EnroUtd  Tonnage  includes  vessels  engaged  in  the  coa<tii^g  trade  and 
mill*ras,  lol %  of  tli:  total;  Norway,  with  4-8%;  Frame,  with  j  local  fisheries  which  arc  over  ?o  t.in«;  and  the  l.uemed  T<mno[e 
4*5%lltaly,  with  J-a%:  Japan,  with  a-7%:  Holland,  Sweden  I  vcskIs  similarly  engaged,  but  of  a  site  not  exceeding  30  tons.  The 

«i9l  KoHia  «lib  as4,  to  a-i  ibtM  AuMti-Huaiary.  Spafai  aad  >  aMa  d  tha  taugc*  iadadad  h 
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PTATISTICS 


CUis. 

Sailing. 

Strain. 

Canal. 

Barge. 

Total. 

No. 

Toni, 

No. 

Ton*. 

.No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Torn  . 

Na 

Toot. 

(a)  Rc^iitcrcd ; — 

Korricn  trade  .... 
Wlulc  fiAhcrics  .... 

445 

25 

225.376 
5.66] 

490 
8 

575.226 
3.300 

• . 

665 

77.9  " 

1,600 
33 

878^ 

Totil  .... 

470 

231.058 

49« 

578.526 

665 

77.9  :t 

1.633 

M7.505 

(6)  Enrollpd:— 

Coast  ins  trade  .... 
Cad  and  mackerel  fi&hrfics 

341 

>. 39 1, 965 
33.23* 

6.327 
9i 

4,09').<>87 
7.979 

745 

80,951 

2769 

767.?  39 

13.640 
432 

6.XJ9.842 
41.211 

Total  .... 

4140 

1.425.197 

6.41 9 

4,107,066 

745 

80.951 

27fi9 

767.'»iti 

14.072 

6,38t.05j 

(f)  Lkcnscfl: — 

Cuaitinu  trade          .  . 
Cod  and  mockcrrt  fiihcrioi 

467J 
430 

50.986 
3.«35 

4.241 
4H4 

58.470 
5. 162 

156 

>.7U 

9.069 
914 

111,300 

8.997 

Total  .... 

5ioJ 

54.821 

4.725 

63.632 

156 

1.7  44 

9.983 

IJOLI97 

9712 

1,71 1.076 

11,641 

4.749.224 

745 

80.951 

3590 

847.5  f4 

2S688 

7.3M.755 

iocumtnted  in  the  United  States,  atid  the  division  it  baaed  on  the 

tr.tdo  on  which  the  \'C!>m:Ii  arc  cmiilovcd,  and  not  a«  in  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  char.ictcr  of  the  wucU  and  their  fitness  to  cng-tgo 
in  trade  to  dist.mt  countries  or  on  more  local  service. 

By  the  United  Slates  Navigation  Laws  all  trade  between 
American  portv  no  matter  how  far  they  arc  separated — such 
as  New  York  to  &in  Francisco,  or  from  cither  of  these  ports 
to  Honolulu  or  Manila — is  declared  to  be  coaslint  trade. 
None  but  United  States  vcswis  arc  allowed  to  cnRaRC  in  this 
trade,  which  in  recent  years  has  developed  so  rapidly  as  to 
employ  the  main  part  of  the  American  Mcrcintile  Marine; 
it  demands  larce  numbers  of  ocean-going  ve&sels,  and  many 
vessels  have  been  transferred  from  the  Foreign  Trade  to  meet 
tbedesuiKL 


Lloyd's  Register  for  1909-1910  rive*  tbe  following  figorpi  for 

United  State*  shipping,  excluding  all  vcss  4»  under  100  (on*  and  aX 
wooden  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes : — 


Numb-  V. 

Tons. 

On  Sea  Coast*  . 

2899 

2,791,282 

Northern  Lake*  . 

2,118.276 

Philippines 

44.254 

3590  1 

4.953.812 

Lar{;c  numbers  of  American  \tisclsarc  not  inc  ludcd  in  the  Amerkaa 
Return* — cucb  as  yachts,  boau  and  ligbti  n  employed  withia  tfc* 


9311 


L 

082» 


 \ic.u..»  l-** 

Wood  5  Compositt 


r!rtaf3rilatn\f 

S  America. —  nao 
I  /Germany ...  - 

I  27 

— Auslna  Huntjarif  r-^i 
'^therCotmintJ  t  * 


Scale 


•••74 


Steam 

97-33 


•it-ailing 


I" 


(A 

10 


100,000 


Tons. 


piC.  6. — Merchant  shipping  built  in  cnch  of  the  countries  of  the  world  in  1900  and  in  1909.  The  tonnage*  ire  ( {TO  >•»  tt>A  are  bsaid 

on  the  figures  given  in  Lloyd'*  Register;  soc  notes  apDcndcd  to  Tabic  IV. 
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limits  of  any  harbour;  tanal  bo»t»  and  barges  without  saili  or 
motive  power  employed  entirely  within  any  State:  barccs  and  boats 
on  the  riven  and  Like*  of  the  United  State*  which  do  not  carry 
paMcngers  and  do  i»ot  trade  to  any  foreign  territory.  None  ol  thc«; 
vesseb  ai«  retistencd.  enrolled  or  licensed.  A  census  of  shipping 
taken  in  1889  revealed  the  fact  that  at  that  date  the  tonnage  of 
thc»e  undocumented  vessels  amounted  to  iust  half  the  total  shipping 
of  the  United  State*;  since  then  their  numbers  have  greatly  decreased 
because  of  the  improved  means  of  transport  by  rail. 

The  distribution  of  the  total  documente<l  shipping  on  the  coasts 
o(  the  United  Sutes  in  1909  is  shown  by  Table  VI.   The  Atlantic 


Table  VI. — UniUd  Slain  Shil>fnng  documrnUd  in  1909. 


No.  of  Ships. 

Tons. 

Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts. 

3.500.394 

Porto  Kico  .... 

8.740 

3.378 

9»5.357 

43 

IO.I30 

Northern  Lakes  . 

3."» 

2,781.481 

Western  Rivers 

J. 783 

163,063 

ToUl         .    .  . 

25.688 

7.388.755 

Coast*  employ  67%  of  the  number  and  47*.  of  the  tonnage;  the 
r.rcat  Lakes  13%  of  the  number  and  nearly  38"/,  of  the  tonnage. 
The  total  include*  a  great  number  of  wooden  sailing  vessels  as  shown 
by  Table  VIL,  which  alM)  shows  that  the  coasting  trade  employs  over 
t, 000.000  tons  of  wixxlen  steamships  and  over  3,coo.ooo  tons  of 
•tcel  steamships  (Enrolled  and  Licensed  vessels),  while  the  steel 


Tablk  VII. — Detciis  of  Ships  documtnttd  in  VniUd  States  in  iQog. 


Steam. 

Sail'uti. 

No. 

Ton». 

No 

Tons. 

.No. 

Tunv 

Mnil  

Eniottcii  tad  Lkntcd— 

M«ut  

149 
I.7H 

S07.0SJ 

44i 
J> 

107 

iSj.  JiS 
41.  Ua 

l»S.9J4 

644 
il 

Kl 

7'.>T7 
5.<>44 

687. 0»4 
*l  6s-3 

Toul  DocuowiUsd  Vewels  . 

It. 641 

4.749.114 

I.7II.OJ6 

»47.S»4 

GnsA  Total  .... 

7  jM.Jss  Tool. 

steamship*  in  the  Foreign  Trade  only  reach  a  total  of  just  over 
500.000  tons  (Rcgistereti  Vessels).  .... 

Though  the  American  Mercantile  Marine  has  greatly  %-aned  in  the 
rale  of  its  growth  (see  Table  VIII.),  very  great  increases  ha%-c  taken 
place  from  time  to  time,  and  after  1880  the  average  rate  of  increase 
was  very  considerable,  the  increase  in  thirty  year*  amounting  to 
3,300.000  tons  or  over  80 ^i.  In  the  nine  year*  1900-1909  the 
increase  was  3,320.000  tons,  which  is  more  than  40%  of  the  total  in 


Table  WW.— Growth  of  VniUd  Siatts  Shipf>in[. 


Year. 

Total  Tons. 

_   1 

Incrc.t^  in  Ten  Years. 

Documented. 

Tons, 

PcrcentaRc. 

1790 
1800 
1810 
1830 
1830 
1840 
1850 
lM>o 
1870 
1S80 
1890 
1900 

478.377 
97J.492 
I.4J4.783 
1,380,167 

1. 191.776 
2,180,764 

3.535-454 
5.353.868 
4,346.507 
4,068,034 
4,424,497 
5. '64,839 

+  494."5 
+45.»..?9« 
— 144,616 

-«8,39« 
•f  988 ,988 
+  1.354.690 
+  J,818,4I4 
-1,107.361 
-178473 
+  356463 
+  740.343 

+  1033 
+465 

—  10- 1 
-69 

+  839 
+63- 1 

+  5«-4 

—  20'6 

-43 

+8-8 
+  16-8 

Increase  in  Three  Years. 

Tons. 

Percentage. 

1903 
1906 
t')09 

6.087.345 
6,674.9^ 
7.3'*».755 

+933,506 
+587.634 
+  7I3.7S'> 

+  «7-9 
+  9-7 
+  10-7 

1900.  The  increase  of  the  general  commerce  of  the  L'nited  State*  in 
the«  periods  was,  however,  so  vast  that,  notwithstanding  the  great 
increases  of  tonnage,  increasing  proportions  of  the  tonnage  were 
absorbed  by  the  home  or  coa»twi.«c  trade,  and  the  percentage  of 
United  State*  shipping  carr>ing  United  State*  commerce  to  foreign 
ports  was  steadily  reduced,  as  shown  by  Table  IX.  _ 

From  1895  to  1908  very  great  progre««  w.ih  made  in  the  output  of 
•hips  in  the  Utuied  States:  in  1901  a  maximum  of  483,489  tons  was 


reached;  decreases  occurred  until  1905.  when  a  minimum  of  330.316 
tons  was  reported,  but  a  rapid  recovery  took  place;  and  in  1908  the 
unprecedcnte<l  American  total  of  614.216  tons  was  made.  In  1909 
the  output  fell  off.  Out  of  a  total  of  1347  vessels  of  338,090 
tons,  built  and  documented  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1909, 


Table  IX.— Additions  to  and  Employmmt  of  UniUd  Siatts  Shipping. 


Avcf  j^e  TonnM* 

Avrnjt*  prr«i«l4t« 

Avmct  iwmnUcc 

Fuiod. 

ol  SbiSM  tKIlll  (xf 

a|    I  A,fM4 

Annum  m  thMi 

CommcTcr  csnied  ia 

tonnan  trsdinc  itt 
Uitital  Slala  Potts.^ 

Lmted  StiUs. 

I'Bil.^  Suits  Ski(». 

1810 

103,452 

1810-1820 

89.797 

88-3 

1830-1830 

8'>,372 

903 

1  ft  irv—  t  It  10 

1 1 H  060 

68-7 

1840-1850 

185.309 

78-1 

66-6 

1850-1860 

366.603 

712 

65-4 

1860-1870 

299.(^90 

38- 1 

504 

1870-1880 

253,800 

26-3 

29  0 

1880-1890 

330,197 

«5  2 

21-0 

1890-1900 

235.698 

11-3 

22-5 

1901-1903 

463,834 

375.868 

8-7 

23-0 

1904-1906 

»«-5 

23-3 

1907 

47«.332. 

IO-6 

23 -O 

1908 

614,216* 

9-8 

23-0 

1909 

338,090  • 

9  5 

23-0 

'  Maximum  recorded.  '  Lowest  for  ten  years. 


61.000  tons  consisted  of  barges  and  canal  boats,  nearly  30,000 
tons  consisted  of  sailing  vessels,  798  vessels  of  47.353  tons  are  cla^>cd 
as  river  steamers,  17  steamers  of  84.438  tons  were  built  in  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  only  6  steam  vessels  of  16,437  tons  were  built  for  ocean 
trade,  while  no  vessel  was  registered  as  built  for  the  foreign  trade. 

Canadian  Shipping. — A  steamboat  service  between  Montreal  and 
Quebec  was  commenced  in  Novenil)er  1809.  two  years  before  the 
"  Comet  "  was  set  to  work  on  the  Clyde,  and  in  1816  the  steamer 
"  Frontcnac  "  commenced  running  on  the  Lakes  and  a  number  of 
other  vessels  followed.  During  the  middle  of  the  19th  century 
Canada  turned  out  large  number*  of  wooden  ships,  the  output  in 
1874  being  487  ship*  of  183.010  tons.  As  wood  ^hipbuilding  dimin- 
ished the  output  fell  off.  In  1900  only  29  steam  and  sailing  ships 
of  over  100  tons  were  built,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  7751 
ton*.  Aftcrwjrds  improvements  took  plate,  and  in  1907  59  vessels 
of  38,388  ton*  were  launched.  Amoni;  the  largest  ships  built  in 
Canada  are  the  pas-vcnter  and  freight  vessel  "  Harmonic  "  of  5240 
tons  gross,  and  the  "  Nlidland  Prince."  a  carpo  vessel  of  6636  ton* 
pross — both  built  at  Ontario.  Sinallcr  vessels  are  built  to  pass 
through  the  canals  from  the  lakes  to  the  sea,  such  as  the 
"  lladdington  "  of  1603  tons  built  at  Toronto. 

Japanese  Shipping. — Recent  vcar*  have  seen  a  considerable  de- 
velopment of  shipbuilding  in  Japan.  Several  small  ve»wl»  »jerc 
built  previous  to  18<>8,  but  in  that  jear  the  Hitachi  Maru,"  a 
steamer  of  Ukx)  tons,  was  built  by  the  Mitsu  Dishi  Works. 

Lloyd's  Register  Reports  show  that  in  the  five-year  period 
1895-1899  there  were  launched  61  ship*  with  a  tonnage  of  45,661 ;  in 
1900-1904.  379  »h'P»  (tonnage  138,053);  and  in  i905-'909.  4U 
(tonnage  353,512).  ,  .    .-    ,      u  .   1  u- 

The  figures  quoted  by  vanous  authorities  for  the  amount  of  ship- 
ping owned  in  Japan  vary  considerably,  particularly  as  regards 
railing  vessels.  Large  numliers  of  wood  sailing  ver.-iel>  are,  however, 
passing  away,  their  places  are  being  taken  by  steel  steamers  of  the 
highest  class  in  great  variety  and  increasing  tonnage,  and  the  finest 
and  fa«test  ves.scU  now  on  service  in  the  Pacific  Oean  are  Japanese 
liners  built  in  Japan.  Lloyd's  Register  shows  that  in  1900  Jap,Tn 
possessed  503  steam  vessel*  of  524. •25  tons  gross,  while  in  1908  she 
[wssessed  861  steam  vessels  of  no  less  than  1,150,858  tons— an 
increase  of  130%  in  eight  years. 

German  Shipping.— Vor  many  >Tars  the  mercantile  manne  of 
Germany  has  progressed  at  a  very  great  rate,  large  numbers  of 
vessels  being  built  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  for 
German  owners.  The  average  output  in  Germany  ()er  annum  from 
1895  to  1899  w^s  84  ship*  of  a  toul  tonnage  ol  139.000  tons;  from 
1900  to  1904,  114  ship*  of  304,600  tons;  and  from  190J  to  1909.  149 
shi-M  of  341,000  tons.  The  total  net  tonnage  owned  in  1870  was 
about  9H3  000  ton?,  and  thi*  was  doubled  by  1900,  i.e.  in  thirty 
year*.  The  total  tonnage  of  Germany  in  1900  was  2.905.783  Ions, 
t.iking  gro^s  steam  and  net  sailing  tonnage;  in  1910  the  total  on 
the  same  basis  wa»  4,333,186  tons,  an  increase  of  nearly  50%  in  the 
ten  years. 

IV.  Merchant  Vessels 

ScUing  Ships.— CenenWy  speaking,  so  far  as  the  distribu- 
tion of  sail*  is  concerned,  except  as  regards  the  abolition  of 
studding-sails,  the  sailing  ships  of  today  differ  little  from 
those  which  existed  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  and  in 
the  case  of  many  t>'pcs  at  a  much  earlier  period.  The  charge 
from  wood  to  iron  and  steel  resulted,  ol  course,  in  some  changes 
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ti  Hk,  to  nft  the  fonttr  and  tuiw 

with  wire  rope  standing  riggixtg  and  various  labourMvios 

appliances,  have  been  introduced.  The  larger  ships  also  cany 

steam  winches  for  various  pur7Ki?,cs,  steam  windlasses,  and  steam 
ateeriog  gear,  but  the  general  a[)pcarance  o(  the  vessels  has 
rhsmtd  wy  little. 

Barges. — Riven  and  canals  abound  with  barscs  of  various  types, 
such  as  the  Thames  t^rge,  the  Tyne  wherry  or  keel,  and  the  Dutch 
galliot  or  pink.  The  Thames  barge,  which  may  be  t.ikcn  a»  a  repre- 
sentative \cs-*;l  of  this  cUss,  has  &  length  of  from  70  to  Ho  ft.,  and  a 
c^irryin;;  r.ipjcity  uf  from  lOO  to  120  tons  on  about  6  ft.  draiMht. 
Like  t)iv  Dutch  galliot,  the  is  provided  with  ls»4MMdikaiBd  is Mnh 
and-afi  rigged  with  aprit-sail  and  jincr. 

In  recent  years  the  use  of  baigas  or  l^hten  has  basa  ntended 
bejuood river  and  canal  servke,aiMl  fondly  incnaiinf  Mirabcfs 
are  now  used^  in  addition,  for  sea  transport.  For  example,  on  the 
east  coast  of  bngiand  lighters  of  about  500  tons  carrying  capacity  are 
used  in  the  coal  trade.  The  system  has  been  earned  much  farther 
on  the  Great  l^ikes  of  North  An>crica,  where  cargo  barges  arc  in 
Use  o(  over  350  ft.  in  length,  apd  approaching  jooo  tons  displace- 
ment when  loaded.  On  the  east  coast  of  the  Unitrd  States  barges, 
built  sometimes  of  wood  and  sotnetimes  of  stcd,  are  emplo^d, 
eairying  from  aooa  to  4000  tons  of  coal,  oil,  gndo,  Ac. 

Smaau  «r  CaMfrs.— This  tyiic  of  rig  is  still  lamly  adopted  in 
tha  owichaat  service  for  ^in.t'.l  usually  called  smacks,  of 

•  lencthi  taVi  fraoi  60  to  it  .  and  a  displacement  from  150  to 
900  tons.  They  are  Mrit;iL-niaMc<l,  nlwrji-built  veswU.  provided 
with  fore-and-aft  sails  niily,,in(l  futi-d  wuh  .1  running  bowsprit; 
they  have  no  standing  jib  6Uiy.  Such  vessels  were  at  one  time 
pcncrilly  used  for  coasting  ms~engcr  trafTic  The  term  "  cutter  " 
IS  alio  applied  to  an  open  sailing  boat  carried  on  board  ship. 

JkkoMms,  Bri§$  om  Briganttnts. — schooner  (fig.  7,  Plate  I.)  is 
usually  a  two^iusted  vessel, "with  yards  only  on  the  foremast  and 
fore-and-aft  sails  on  the  main.  The  foresail  is  nM  beat  to  the  yard, 
but  is  set  flying.  In  some  cases  there  are  no  yards  at  all  ana  the 
schooner  is  then  called  a  fore  and  aft  schooner,  a  schooner  with 
yards  being  soirulimes  c,i!l-<l  si|iiarc-riKK«l  wrhixincr.  Ut  Ji  rc  the 
days  of  »te.i:ii,  twi>  .ind  thrcc-ma6tcd  schooners,  known  as 
"  Fruiterers."  were  extensively  employed  in  the  fruit  trade  from  the 
VVettrrn  Uland!.,  Italy,  Malu  and  other  orange-fROwing  countries  to 
London,  In  the  Tiftiea  aa  manv  as  Uus*  hnMSSd  wcse  thus  em- 
ployed ;  they  kept  their  place  tU  tiw  'ci^niea,  and  sdtaie  even  yet 
survive  the  introduction  of  steam  tm  •  motive  power.  They  were 
beautifully  modelled  craft,  and  very  fast  under  canvas.  A  brig  is  a 
two-ma.Med  vessel  havint;  yards,  OT  square-rigged  on  both  masts.  A 
bri^ntine  is  a  tiv  u  ni.i  te<l  vessel  having  the  foremast  snuarc  riK^ec!, 
asm  a  bri^.  the  m.iin  tn.ist  Ix-ing  rigK"!  as  in  a  schooner.  Much  u\  the 
coasting  trade  of  the  world  is  carried  on  by  schooners,  brigs  and 
tnigantinca.  These  vessels  were  formerly  employed  in  the  Baltic, 
•M  to  SOOM  olcat  in  the  West  Indies  and  tke  Maditcnaaean. 
^cfcooHBis  sock  as  the  aboveare  usually  fran  80  to  too  ft.  loiw,  so  to 
SS  ft.  taSDOd.  10 10  §5  ft.  deep,  and  have  a  gross  tonnage  of  1.^0  to 
MOtoaa.  ln%Bai*  generally  larger,  varying  in  tonnage  from  300  to 
350  tons;  they  are  from  90  to  115  ft.  long,  from  24  to  30  ft. 
broad,  and  from  12  to  18  ft.  in  depth  of  t.'M  n:i,;.intines  usually 
cxrcupy,  OS  to  sire,  a  position  intermediate  t)Ctwccn  schooners  and 
brigs. 

Vessels  somewhat  brger  than  two-masted  schooners  and  brigs, 
Iwt  of  •  similar  form,  are  dten  ruxcd  as  thtce-inasted  schooBsis  ud 
■a  titt  so-called  barquentines.  The  former  is  like  a  schooner  witll 

a  third  or  mizsen  mast  added,  this  being  rig^  fore  aivd  aft,  as  is 
the  main  mast.  The  Utter  resembles  a  bngantine  with  a  third 
mast  added,  which  is  also  fore-and-aft  rijtRetl.  The  two  rigs  thus 
Very  nearly  resemble  each  other  :  lH)th  tyi>ei  are  «|u,<re-riKgcd  on  the 
fon  inaf^t,  and  foroand-aft  rigged  on  the  main  and.mixien;  but 
A^hiU  :n  the  fiiiiinii  Ills  liimssTris  sii  Hjiiig,  In  ihii  liinr  il.ii  tiim 

to  the  yard. 

Larger  vessels  than  tlnw  BIO  sorottlniSS  fitted  wm  faur,  tve.  six 
and  even  seven  masts,  as  tor»no-oit  sdicooeii.  A  iMfs  sumber 
of  vmhIs  httoJ  in  this  manner  are  much  in  favour  for  the  coasting 
trsdeoff  Ameru  a.   Fig.  8  (Plate  I.)  shows  the  **  Hdeo  W.  Martin.  ' 

a  five-masted  wooden  schooner,  built  in  1900  in  the  United  State';; 
she  is  280  ft.  6  in.  long,  44  ft.  O  in.  broad  and  2t  ft.  de;  th  uf  hi  lil, 
and  her  gro«s  tonn,i(;e  is  2J<>5.  Another  vessel  built  at  the  fjme  tirr.e, 
also  of  wfHKl,  anil  named  the  "  Eleanor  A.  Perev,"  is  323  !t.  5  in. 
long,  so  ft.  broad  and  24  ft.  8  in.  depth  of  hold,  with  a  groks  tonnage 
of  a40s:  ahe  is  rigged  as  a  siMnasted  adiooner.  An  interestinK 
TtSMl  of  this  dass  was  the  seven-masted  schooner,  "  Thomas  W. 
Lawson,"  built  in  190a  by  the  Fore  River  Ship  and  Engine  Co., 
Ouincy,  Massachusetts,  ot  steel,  368  ft.  long,  y>  ft.  beam,  ft. 
depth  of  hold,  and  on  a  draught  of  36  ft.  6  in.  of  10,000toas  displace- 
ment, thus  being  the  largest  vessel  yd  constmctod  foT  soiling  w'y* 
She  was  recently  wrecked  on  the  SciUy  Isles. 

Barques  and  Skips.— Vessel*  intended  to  safl  to  all  quarters  of 
the  globe  arc  usually  rigged  as  barques  or  ships;  but,  as  indicated 
alwve.  tbc«e  rigs  are  very  far  from  embracing  ail  those  in  use;  many 
others  are  very  common.  A  barque  is  a  thiii  msitii?  vessel,  louarc- 

ligitd  OM  tlw  t«B  tonflMSt  HHsts  (Mm  foic  ud  BUii  OMsta)  Olid  fo(» 


and-aft  rigged oothoflfaaaiinast.  Aship (a shiprigged  vessel) has 

three  ma««,  each  of  which  is  square-rigKcd.  Those  were  the  rigs 
employnl  in  ly)<<  i  f  vrswls  now  fast  [i.i!>j.ing  awav.  il  iodcvd  t)>cy 
must  not  be  considered  as  already  obsolete,  in  which  great  tptxd 
was  the  quality  tdiiefly  aimed  at,  and  carrying  power  w^sot  '.  eoruiary 
importai>ce.  For  instance,  the  "  Phoenician,'  built  in  itlu,  had  a 
length  of  150  ft.  and  a  net  tonnsgff  of  478:  the  "  ShaiuMo.  ' 
i86a,  was  ai7  ft.  long  and  her  tonnage  1293.  The  former  1 
quickest  run  on  record,  up  to  1852,  from  Sydney  to  LoodoM.  : 
complishing  the  distance  in  83  da>-s;  and  the  latter  made  a  1 
voyage  from  Melbourne  to  London  and  back  from  thence  to  Saad- 
bridge  \'u  i  in  5  uiunitiN  am!  .'■7  da\>,  handling  rwo  full  cargoes  ia  the 
time.  The  American  ship  "  U'itcn  of  the  Wave,"  built  in  1852,  and 
the  British  ship  "  Cairngorm,"  built  in  1853,  were  engaged  in  tbe 
keen  competiuon  carried  on  between  Great  Britain  and  the  L'nited 
States  for  the  rapid  conveyance  of  eariy  ten  frasn  China  to  Loadsn. 
The  American  builders  had  for  some  yean  been  mote  anccesaf id  tla* 
the  British  builders,  and  the  "  Cairngorm"  was  the  first  ship  which 
equalkd  the  American  shins  in  speed,  and  it  was,  moreo^xr,  cUinxd 
for  her  that  she  delivereu  her  cargo  in  better  condition  than  t^ 
;\nuri:an  >h!))'..  She  was  315  ft.  long,  and  her  ti>nn,)(;c  »a»  i.'v. 
measurement,  or  938  new  measurement.  The  "  Witch  t»f  the  V\  j\e  " 
on  her  best  voyaRe  made  the  (jj'.sage  from  Whampoa  to  Dunj;<-iK» 
in  90  days,  the  best  day's  run  being  338  knots  in  24  hours,  a  wry  re- 
marlcable  performance.  Later,  in  iSsoTthc  "  Laid  of  the  Mos  "  Hst 
the  two  faatCBtAncfican  clippers  then  existing  In  a  fhco  fifom  C 
to  Great  Britain,  one  of  tbern  only  by  a  few  minutes;  her  length ' 
183  ft.,  and  her  tonnage,  new  measurement,  630.  It  is  noteaortby 
that  the  competition  m  bringing  the  early  teas  home  from  Ckins. 
stanc<i  h<  twctn  liritiih  and  American  ship*,  was  carric-«J  on  mbse- 
qucntly  between  British  ships  alone  In  the  memorable  rate  ol 
lS66from  Foo-Chow  to  Loml.jn,  five  ships,  the  "  .Anei."  "  Taepjng," 
"  Scrica,"  "  Fiery  Cross  "  and  "  Taiisjng  "  took  part.  The  uit 
three  left  Foo^Chow  the  same  day-ihe  Ariel "  fint.  tnUmmim 
minutea  later  by  the  "Taeping^'  and  "SociGO"  tocetiisr.  Tha 
vessels  separateff,  and  lost  one  another  till  thqp  ssacbcd  tlw  EoghA 
Channel,  when  the  "  Ariel  "  and  "  TaepMig  "  got  abreast,  and  raoad 
to  the  l>.j»  ns,  the  former  arrix-ing  some  ten  minutes  before  the  larto; 
the  ■■  Sirica  ''  reaching  the  Downs  a  few  hours  btcr.  These  thies 
occupied  i)t)  days  on  the  voyage;  the  "  Fiery  Cross"  and  "  Taitsisg  " 
took  two  days  longer,  making  the  passage  from  Fgo-Chow  u>  tae 
Downs  in  101  days.  The  best  day's  run  on  the  paMagc  for  all  tfaes 
ships  differed  but  Uttle,  the  Fiery  Cross  "  showhwo  al«bt  Sigsil. 
ority  in  this  lespset,  having  run  3sB  knots  in  the  aalwan,  Ttetian 
occupied  in  the  above  voyages  «-as  beatea  in  iMQoy  the  ~  ThenB» 
pylae"  and  "  Sir  Lancelot,"  both  British  ships  aadof  rnwiiiwiM 
build:  the  time*  occupied  by  their  passage*  were  re*perti\eiv  00 
d.iy.  fiimi  l  ix>-Chow  to  Duncencis  for  the  former,  and  KS  day,.  {rcTi 
Foo-t  how  to  Deal  for  the  latter,  each  taking  one  day  more  t n  fct 
into  the  docks.  The  dimensions  of  the  "  Thermopylae  "  »rre  11;  11 
by  36  ft.  by  31  ft.  depth  of  hold,  and  of  the  "  Sir  Lancelot  "  19;!  ft. 
by  33t  ft.  by  ai  ft.  The  best  day's  ran  of  the  "  Sir  Lancelot  "  wm 
354  Knots  in  34  hours.    Shortly  before  the  above  voyage  the 

Thermopylae  "  made  thepaiaagS&OflsLxmdcmto  Melbounkc  in  aa 
unprccedentcdiy  short  time,  namdy,  dO  ^ys  from  Gravrscnd  to 
Port  Philli;)  har!x)ur.  With  the  opening  of  tne  Suez  Canal  ind  the 
general  intrixfuction  of  steam,  the  demand  for  c.\i  •  j  ni.ii.i'.N  i*sc 
sailing  vcs'<li  of  thcM?  tvfic^  ha<  very  con^idcrJM^  dinnri-hi.^^i.and. 
indeed,  almost  ceased  to  cxi'.t.  The  ty^K"  of  i  ir..  '  -.ti'ii..;  ^Ii  ji  usuaUf 
met  with  to-day  is  better  illustrated  hy  hg.  9  (i'Utc  I.),  which  rrpte- 
sentt  the  "  Victoria  Regina,"  built  of  iron  in  iMi  at  T 
she  is  S70  ft.  long  and  has  a  gross  tonnage  of  MO6. 

Ships  with  four  and  five  m^sts  were  employed  by  several  coimtrim 
during  the  19th  century.  Sometimes,  in  the  ease  of  four-masted  shipk 
these  were  square-rig|^  on  the  fourth  or  mizren  mast,  and  aomcdaMS 
fore-and-aft  ripped ;  in  the  latter  case  they  were  cillcd  four-mastsd 
barques  in  Great  Uritain  and  ?.hii>entines  in  America.  Five-masted 
ships  are  sometimes  square  ri^'i;<-<i  on  the  fourth  ma.^t  and  iore-aro-a:t 
rigged  on  the  fifth  mast,  and  sometimes  fore-and-aft  rigged  aa  both 
of  these  masts.  The  iVaaai  Cbonfsfs,  voi  i>iL  (igBsK  csowios  ptf 
ticulani  of  the  Fiendi  privateer  "  LMnwention,'' wfcioi  was  captnrad 
the  IViti'h  'hip  "  Immortaliti  ";  she  was  rigjred  as  a  four-masted 
•  ;  ip.  <  .iiri<  li  jfi  puns,  and  had  a  complement  of  220  men.  It  1*  rr- 
n\jrlc.il)U-  how  little  her  rig  differs  from  that  of  modem  vcsscb 
.\  tive-mastcd  vessel  is  dcscrilxd  in  the  same  number  of  the  .Vcrei 
(  '••■rimtcU  which  was  «iuarc-ri,:?cfi  on  the  foremast  and  f(>rp-At>d  a!t 
r;,;>;iH)  on  the  other  f  jur  ni,i-.t  .;  -Ve  wa*  apiuretif!-.  a  f.i.yenjr.ncr  ot 
the  American  five-masted  schooner  of  the  present  day.  The  tJiipto- 
thlt<llmr*'GMtt  Republic,"  built  in  1853,  is  noteworthy  at  bciag 
the  gilt  ntp  ntted  with  douUe  tcrpsails,  now  so  generally  adoptea 
She  was  30S  ft.  long  and  her  tonnage  was  3400;  she  could  »pr«.td 
40,^00  square  ft.  of  canvas,  excluding  stay-sails;  she  had  four  d<v-ks 
am!  was  built  of  wood,  though  her  framing  was  diagonally  b'icrd 
With  iron.  The  shipcntjne  "  Madeleine  "  built  in  France  in  rf>f  !* 
a'.mo^!  i<ii  ntical  in  rig  to  the  "  Great  Republic  ";  her  Wiiglh  is  3:1 
and  her  Krois  toaiugc  2892.  A  hvr-mastcd  barque  "  Frj.net  ,  t  J;"it 
in  Glasgow 
As  further 

may  be  meatioaed  the  "  Astral  "  and  "  fotooi."  The  "  Astral  "  ssn 
bttili  by  AftbarSetmU^tCo^at  Both.  llaiao.ia  1900k  for  the  oil  tndfr 


in  Glasgow  in  1890,  is  361  ft.  long  dad  has  a  gross  tonnage  of  3942. 

of  the  large  sailing  ships  built  in  recent  yean 
Astiar'and-Potoai."  The  "  Astral — 
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She  Is  a  rult-risged  fotir-inuted  (hip.  333  ft.  1on{,  45)  ft.  betm;  16  ft. 

moulded  depth,  groM  tonnage  5392,  and  intended  to  carry  1,500,000 
gallons  of  oil  in  cases  of  10  gallons  each  from  the  United  States  to 
Shanghai,  rrtuming  with  cargoes  of  sugar,  hemp,  &c.  The  masts 
and  yards  of  this  vessel,  as  well  as  the  hull,  are  of  steel.  The  ftvc- 
mastcd  German  barque  "  Pototi,"  built  in  iH<)5,  which  is  y/y  ft.  long, 
has  a  grOM  tonn.i^o  of  4n;7  ami  a  <I('.id-wci;;ht  capacity  of  6:ix)  ton« ; 
she  hiui  a  siplcndid  record  of  quick  pas-sagcs,  one  reducing  the  record 
from  Portland  Bill  to  Iqujqite  to  63  days.  In  1903  the  five>inasted 
ship-rigged  vc»iel  "  FmiHen."  of  ^081  tons  gross,  was  built  in 
Gcffmuy  (wrecked  at  Dover  in  Novcml.<T  t'jio).  followed  in 
1906  l»y  the  five-masted  barque  "  R.  C.  Rickmera'*  of  5548  tons 
croM,  441  ft.  long  over  all,  53  ft.  8  in.  beam,  AO  ft.  5  in. 
depth  of  hold;  btr  displacement  when  loaded  is  about  11,400 
ton*,  of  which  8000  tons -are  cargo.  She  carries  JOiOOO  sq.  ft.  of 
canvas,  and  on  her  first  voyage  rcachctl  a  spct-d  of  15!  knot*  f<ir  a 
short  time  under  sail  alone,  maintaining  13  knots  for  lon^  periods. 
Although  fitted  with  auxiliary  steam  power  the  "  R.  C.  RKlcmers  " 
usually  trusts  wholly  to  canvas  on  her  ocean  vovages,  and  may  thus 
be  considered  the  lamst  Miling  vcMel  aOoat  In  191a 

As  instances  of  the  times  occupied^  on  the  .  voyages  of  modem 
•ailing  ships  the  following  may  be  pven:  66  days  from  lauique 
in  Chile  to  the  English  Channel  Dv  the  British  ship Maxwell,'  gross 
tonnage  1856:  39  days  from  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales,  to 
Valparaiso  by  the  Rrittsh  four-mastcj  ship  "  Wcndur."  3046  (^ross 
tonnage;  30  days  from  the  Lizard  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  the  British 
ship  "  Salam.inc.i,"  of  gross  tonnage  1233;  and  78  days  from  Dover 
to  Sydney  for  the  same  ship;  IS3  sailing  days  for  a  voyage  round 
the  world,  made  up  of  50  da>-s  from  Cardiff  to  Alma  Bay,  a8  days 
from  Alcoa  Bay  to  Lyttleion,  and  74  days  fRmi  Lyttleton  to  the 
Lazard,  by  the  British  ship  "  Talavera,  |  ^rom  tonnage  1 796 ;  59  days 
from  Cape  Town  to  Iquique  by  the  British  ship  "  Ldcnlwllymore," 
of  gross  tonnace  1736;  88  days  from  San  Francisco  to  Quccnstown 
by  the  Brili-h  four-masted  barque  "  Falls  of  Garry."  of  gross  tonruii.;!' 
2IOJ;  and  61)  days  from  Scilly  to  Calcutta  by  the  "  Coriolanus," 
gross  tonri  i^re  1074.  Amongst  the  voyages  rccordc<l  recently  by 
Gcrinan  ships  the  following  may  be  enumerated:  58  days  from 
thB  fingliili  Channel  to  >^pafaiao  by  iIm  fowMMMad  barque 
**  Pbcilu,"  Kraca  tonnage  484s:  7i  day*  fma  tho  Eaglidi  Chaanel 
to  Melbourne  by  the  barque  ''^ScJene,  groM  tiMiii«  W9t  awl  <9 
day*  from  the  English  Channel  to  Addaida  hy  tha  wuMaaaM 
barqoa  "  Hebe."  of  cross  tooaafe  9722. 

Ahhon^  alteiationt  In  the  rip  «f  dilpaliave  not  etnHd  moA 

difference  in  their  appearance  over  a  very  long  period,  a  number 
of  changes  have  been  made,  mostly  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
labour.  The  mechanical  reefing  of  topsalLs  and  top-gallant 
sails  was  introduced  about  1S5S,  but  only  rcmaiiud  in  favour 
for  a  few  years;  double  topsails,  on  the  other  hand,  first  used  in 
the  four-masted  American  shipcntinc  clipper  "  Great  Republic," 
have  held  tbcir  own,  and  double  top-gallant  safls  bave  since  been 
adopted.  Until  abwit  187s  aloMMt  all  iliips  carried  «tiiddiac> 
saib,  but  liiiM  tint  date  tb^  liave  been  gradually  discontinued, 
and  at  present  arc  usually  only  to  be  found  in  training  vessels, 
and  now  and  again  in  square-rigged  yachts.  As  already  st.^tcd, 
wire  rope  has  been  adopted  for  standing  rigging,  and  dcadeycs 
and  lanyards  have  given  place  almost  universally  to  rigging 
•crews.  Masts  and  the  heavier  yards  have  been  made  of  iron 
for  many  years,  and  more  recently  of  steel,  and  the  lower  masts 
and  top  mtits  iMve  in  a  number  of  cases  been  made  in  one  lengtli ; 
when  constructed  ih  this  BWiner  tbe  mat  is  tcfOMd  a  pole  oaat. 
thh  arrangement  is  very  common  In  Amerfca,  where  the  htctt 
slccl  sailing  ships  arc  so  fitted.  Mr5t  I.irp;r  i.iilinp  ships  carry  a 
stc.-im  boiler  or  boilers,  and  ct.j;i:ii.s  arc  provided  for  all  sorts 
cf  I  ■.irposcs.  for  which  hand  labour  u«.i'd  to  be  commnniy  ( n- 
ployed.  1  he  result  of  this  and  other  labour-saving  arrangements 
has  been  to  cfTcct  a  very  considerable  reduction  in  the  number 
of  bands  carried.  As  indicating  the  nature  of  the  change  which 
baa  taken  pbce,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  wbeicas  a  iooo>ton 
•Up  ol  the  East  India  Company  in  the  middle  of  last  oeatury 
had  a  crew  of  80  all  told,  a  modem  four-masted  barque  of  3500 
tons  has  a  totarcomptcmcnt  of  33  only. 

As  to  the  employment  of  sailing  ships,  there  can  at  the  present 
day  be  seen  at  mcst  Uirge  shipfiing  [K^rts  a  number  of  sailing 
ships  of  various  types  and  sizes.  Some  of  the  largest  ships 
are  employed  in  the  jute  trade  of  India,  the  grain  trade  of 
California,  British  Columbia,  Ik.,  the  nickel  ore  trade  from  New 
Cdedonta  and  the  nitrate  trade  of  ChOe.  Ftoos  Gnat  Britain 
they  usually  take  out  coal,  which,  however  lew  freights  nay  he, 
may  in  nearly  all  cases  be  relied  on. 

SaiMag  ih^  are  icinetbMa  pfovkM  with  •taOk/f  Mtam 


propelling  meekiiury  of  low  power  to  save  cost  of  tugs  in  getting 
in  and  out  of  harbour,  to  make  headway  when  becalmed, 
and  to  increase  the  safety  ol  the  vessel.  In  the  eariy  days 
of  steam,  all  sea-going  vessels  retained  thcix  rig,  and  tbo 
machinery  fitted  was  only  regarded  as  auxiliary.  In  •-■i-j 
the  "  Savannah  "—the  first  steam  vessel  (o  cross  the  ss^sswltt 
Atlaatic— tba  paddle  wbeds  wee  portable;  they  were  ^^"^ 
removed  and  paAed  up  00  board  in  case  of  bad  weather 
or  when  attempting  a  long  voyage,  but  were  replaced  and  used 
for  gi-tiing  into  port  after  crossing  the  Atlantic.  The  screw 
profKllcr  was  found  preferable  in  such  cases,  as  it  offered  less 
obstruction  than  paddle  wheels  when  the  sails  were  set  and  the 
engines  stationary;  but  the  resistance  offered  by  the  screw 
when  not  in  use  led  to  various  devices  for  either  lifting  it  com» 
pletely  out  of  the  water,  or  for  "  feathering  "  the  blades  and 
fixing  them  fore  and  aft,  ao  aa  to  offer  less  obctiuction  in  foing 
through  the  water.  Aoxfllary  power  Is  of  great  advantago 
to  vessels  engaged  in  seal  or  whale  fishing  as  it  enables  them 
to  avoid  ice  floes,  and  to  proceed  through  open  channels  in  tbe 
ice  as  opportunity  offers.  In  1902,  six  such  vessels— all  barque 
rigged, and  one  filled  with  a  lifting  propeller— hailcil  from  Dundee, 
and  a  few  others  hailed  from  Norway,  from  Newfoundland  and 
from  New  Bedford,  U.S.A.  Several  iiaxnes  have  employed  vessels 
fitted  with  auxiliary  steam  power  for  training  purposes,  such  as 
tbe  Chilean  training  ship  "  General  Baquendo  "  built  in  1899  of 
steel,  sheathed  with  toik  and  ooppered;  she  b  140  ft.  leng, 
4 1;  2  ft  broad,  and  of  2  ;oo  \ons  displacement  on  »  mean  draught 
of  18  ft  ;  she  has  a  large  spread  of  canvas,  and  under  steam  alone 
is  equal  lo  a  speed  of  13  knots.  In  recent  years  the  inkmal  ccnt- 
buslion  motor  has  been  adopted  in  some  cases  in  place  of  ihe 
steam  engine  as  a  source  of  auxiliary  power,  especially  in  the 
smaller  classes  of  sailing  ships,  and  in  many  cases  it  has  made 
tbe  employment  of  such  vessels  remtmerative  oach  more.  Should 
tha  heavy  oil  iQi|ittes  introduced  ia  1910  piove  saJBdently  simple 
and  (diable  fOr  aniiliary  power  ia  dm  lii|er  will,  veiwh 
so  fitted  might  €OnpCt«  •OGCCMfllllly  with  tiMBp  UaUBM  ia 
certain  trades. 

SUamships. — Of  merchant  steamships,  vessels  of  all  sizes  arc 
to  be  met  with,  from  a  small  launch  to  the  stately  Atlantic 
liner  of  over  30,000  tons  gross  and  25  to  26  knots  speed,  and 
the  huge  cargo  ship  of  over  30,000  tons  gross  and  15 
knots  speed.  Tbey  are  employed  on  every  service  for  which 
sailing  ships  are  taed,  and  upon  others  for  which  sailing  sbipa 
are  not  employed,  and  they  monopolize  nearly  the  whole  ol  the 
passenprr  traffic  of  the  world.  The  passenger  vessel  is  provided 
with  airy  and  spacious  accommodation  for  her  living  freight 
above  water,  while  the  upper  part  of  the  cargo  vessel  is  cut  down 
as  much  as  possible  consistent  with  due  provision  for  safe  naviga- 
tion at  sea.  The  paaaenger  ship  thus  becomes  a  lofty  vessel, 
especially  amidships,  wbOe  the  cargo  ship  appears  long  and 
low  lying.  Apart  from  this  broad  difference,  the  various  sizes 
of  mercfaaot  tteamships  have  in  general  no  bold  characteristic 
features  Uke  sailing  ships;  they  possess  different  dedi  structures 
and  certain  differences  in  form,  but,  to  the  ordiaaiy  «/tf  a 
photograph  of  a  vessel  of,  say,  1000  ions,  apart  from  details  of 
known  size  that  may  serve-  to  fix  the  scale,  may  often  be  tahca 
to  represent  a  vessel  of  even  Un  or  twenty  times  tbe  siao. 

Typtt  of  SUamskxps.—k  steam  vessel  may  be  Jittle  nMM  than  aa 

open  boat  with  the  boiler  and  engines  placed  amidships  if  iiUseded  isr 
nver  use,,  and  may  be  of  any  shape  necessary  to  suit  local  conditions 
and  fulfil  the  services  required.  Vessels  which  procc«d  to  sea  must 
be  decked  over  to  prevent  them  from  being  "  swamped  "  and  built  of 
a  suitable  form  to  make  them  otherwise  seaworthy ;  the  height  of  the 
deck  above  water,  or  the  frttboard,  will  be  increawrl,  and  the  sides 
carried  up  above  the  deck;  these  lopsides  meet  at  the  extremity  ol 
the  vessel,  and  as  the  size  of  the  vessel  increases  or  Lir^t  r  seas  have  to 
be  encountered  the  topskles  arc  covered  in  forward  and  aft  to  further 
improve  die  B(a*keepiiig  qualities  of  the  vessel.  If  only  a  short 
portion  is  so  eovored  in,  the  covering  is  often  rouifded  off  along  its 
sides  and  is  then  termed  a  lurllt  boek,  ornumiey  f«irou<lr.  wbenntted 
forward,  and  a  lurtlt  back,  or  kood,  when  fitted  aft;  if  made  larger 
and  of  siifTiciont  he  i^ht  alxivc  the  upper  deck  to  be  sorN-ireabte  lor 
accomnuKl.u^' '1  f  iM  .ir  t  it  is  called  a  lop  tallant  foret calf ,  and  .ift  a 
poof,  it  is  frequently  desirable  to  build  upubins  or  other  accommo. 
dadon  across  the  wwBs  of  the  ihlp  heasadi  the  licidga»  foraiag 
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what  Li  called  a  tfiigi  heim.  Imtnd  of  fitting  a  turtle  hack  or  hood 
aft,  a  lirr-aV  is  !iomctime»  made  in  the  upper  deck  and  the  after 
^yirti  in  !■>  r.iiMxl  a  step  higher  than  the  midship  jjortion,  the  jflor 
Pfiriion  is  then  calk-d  a  ratifj  quarter  deck.  U  a,  poop  be  exicndeii 
lorward  to  join  the  bri<!f;c  house  it  it  called  a  Unf  poop.  In  very 
many  caici  when  a  top  gallant  forecastle  b  fittoo^  the  gap  which 
«OGttn  betwem  thii  forecaatk  and  the  bridge  kooae  la  Miuy  aliut  in 
at  tlie  ridn  by  the  ihip'f  topeide  piatine ;  the  tpacA  m  nrmed  b  then 
called  a  wU,  and  the  ship  a  wU-detkedM^ 

Vessel*  arranged  as  above  described  are  dlustrated  by  figs,  to,  13, 
14,  on  Pbtc  IT;  they  include  most  of  the  ve<vl<  in  the  coattine 
tradi-5<i(  KuroiK',  and  many  <>(  tin-  mihIN  r  .\\\A  medium  i»izc<l 
ocean-going  cargo  vtMela.  In  larger  vessels  the  forecastle,  bridge 
uA  poop  dwfci  K  lnq^nat^  yStuA  V»  ibna«U|M;. 


going  veiaels  to  or  from  waiehoutes,  aad  ate  fioqaeadf 

that  they  can  tow  one  or  more  dum^  barges. 

Many  sca  s'jii'H  vessels  are  built  to  carry  a  particular  canjo  00  one 
\'oy.ii;c  and  a  general  cargo  cn  the  return  voya^^e.  Th4i  usoaJly 
results  in  their  having  oertaia  feature*  which  adapt  them  (cr  the 
special  cargo,  and  do  not  intctfere  materially  with  their  carr>  iag  a 


general  cai|0  at  mqunetative  mtM.  Ordinary  cargo  abipa.  or 
^'  Ocean  Tnunpa  "  a*  they  are  colled,  do  a  veiy  taige  portson  of  the 

world's  cargo<arrying.  They  are  mostly  buut  of  steel,  and  ther 
usual  speed  is  from  lo  to  II  knots.  In  the  early  'nineties  wctl-decked 
vc»»cl»  formH  a  large  proportion  of  the  tol.'il  number:  but  ten  years 
later  comfjir.i!l\  1  ly  few  01  this  type  were  being  built,  and  these  »«« 
principally  intended  for  the  coal  trade,  or  were  comparatively 


1.  Hold. 

3.  Dixharging  trunk, 
3.  Electric  ( 


Flo.  II.— General  arra 

4.  Skip,  or  bucket. 
k.  Diicharging  dooia. 
o.  Crew'a^Moeb 


7.  OfficenT  quarters. 
&  Stores. 

9.  Engine  and  boiler  room. 


I  a  GmI  bunker. 

II.  Loading  hatch. 

ta.  Skyca  to  dachaisiac 


ilructurr.  The  vc^t-I  is  then  termed  a  skadr-drchrd  vessel — if  the 
•hip's  sides  up  to  this  level  arc  not  completely  closed  in.  In  still 
hmr  ihtpe  tm  eidee  ote  cowpleiely  biult  iii,  the  deck  o»de  etronger, 
odwr  decka  or  deck  houeea  are  fitted  abov*  it.  and  the  ihip  ia  called 
an  mtning  deeked,  spar  deeked,  tkdttr  itekld  or  three  decked  vessel — 
according  to  the  detail*  of  her  coostraction.  Above  these  strong 
Mcel  decks  light  pnrnenai*  deckt,  tm  itekt  and  teal  dielu  are 
built  according  to  tho  fequlnanato  «C  tho  afcnmmodetfaia  ier 
passenger*.  Ac. 

Barnes.  -Thr  '.impV'st  r.irjo  steamer  is  the  steam  harge  or  lighter, 
often  merely  a  lonR  narrow  Ikix  of  wood  or  steel  made  sniall  enough 
Csfzo*  P**'  throuph  locks  and  canals,  with  the  ends 

fashioned  more  or  less  abruptly,  and  spaces  allotted  aft  for 
the  machinery  and  forward  for  the  craw.  For  tervice  oa 
mm  lad  eetuaHee  thev  are  made  lareer  and  wider  aa  the  drcum- 
•tances  of  draught  and  dock  or  wharf  accommodation  permit,  the 
bottoms  being  generally  flat  in  order  that  they  iMy  ground  eafdy 
ia  tidal  wateca;  they  an  need  for  tnuufernqg  cnifow  cf 


which  were  much  In  favour  at  (ho  Mine- period,  gave  place.  a<!«cadt 
later,  to  other  types;  and  vemda  iMving  a  raised  lore-deck  •«« 
entirely  out  of  fashion,  the  tendency  bewf  to  icvert  to  fluabxlecfc 
vessels,  having  short  poop,  bridge  houee  and  foncaatle. 

Modem  Detttopmenls. — The  last  few  year*  have  been  remariaMt 
for  great  development  in  special  types  of  cargo  vcvcls.  Vitit 

the  vesscU  h.ivc  frpqitcmly  been  specially  di-'isncd  to  irecf  the 
requiretnont*  nf  thv  fiim  ulir  trades  on  fthnh  they  an-  t< 
employed,  certain  general  features  apply  to  the  lines  of  their  desttop- 
ment : — 

I.  In  order  to  accommodate  the  maximum  cargo  possible  in  vesadi 
of  cons-enient  size,  the  line*  of  the  vessels  have  been  filled  oot,  gmoi 
block  co-efficients  which  are  freouently  over  80%  and  in  eoeatoftkr 
Great  Lake  freighters  have  reacJied  81%. 

a.  Such  portkmi  of  the  ship  above  the  imler  aa  do  not  cootti- 
bute  uaefuliy  to  carrying  cargo,  but  would  be  mea«un»d  (or  r — 
tonnage,  are  cut  down  to  the  smallest  amount  consistent 
proiriilOB  of  auflkiant  reeervc  of  buojrancy  and  atability. 
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Plate  III. 


Fig.  21. — Cunudian  Coasting  Steamer  Prince  Rupert. 


I'lATr  IV. 
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Fig.  23. — Inman  Lmcr  City  of  Kumc. 
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Plate  V. 


Plate  VI. 
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Plate  VII. 


Fig.  20. — .\mcrican  Liner  St  Paul. 


Fig.  31. — WTiitc  Star  Liner  Adriatic. 


ft 


(Sluatl,So«fkamptim.) 

Fig-  3a. — Hamburg-American  Liner  Kaiserin  .1»«»j/c  Victoria. 
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Plate  VII. 


Platk  VIII. 
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J'if?'  35- — Orient  Liner  Ostcrlcy. 
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3.  To  proviilc  fur  a  nturn  journey  wUbOOt  a  carjio,  in  addition 
tpthe  doubli'  l-jltom  and  tieak  tanlcs,  tirge  water  ballast  tanlc^  are 
provided  ahri.i-.t  o(  and  above  the  cjrgo  spacer,  and  arranRcd  so 
that  when  ballasted  down  the  metacentric  height  of  the  veiwl  is 
not  cxce^iivc.  Much  u(  the  ballast  is  carried  in  tide  or  wing 
tania  extending  to  the  upper  or  maia  deck,  or  in  triangular  tanks 
beneath  the  nttia  deck,  mllut  diicliuia  walm  «r  pipca  being 
arranged  so  that  dw  twilB  may  ba  tmpdnd  bjr  wnimf,  «hea 

practicable. 

•l-  The  holds  have  been  clcircd  erf  obstructions — such  as  pillars, 
hold  beams  and  web  franiL-s — so  that  the  5low.\yi'  spiare  for  the  rarRO 
h  unbroken,  tlie  n<v>  ■~-^,(r\'  'trenxth  U  iiig  i;iv(n  by  a  hcavur  svi't  m 
o(  fr.f  mine  of  the  ship  arid  by  the  construction  of  the  wing  or  tide 
tank  bulkneads^ 

5.  To  faciliute  rapid  handling  of  cargo,  hatdMa  bava  b(«n 
laneaaed  in  size  and  munber.  and  special  appOaaeia  fitted  for 
tapidly  loading  and  unloading  the  vessel— partfcohHy,  brj^e 
numbers  of  derricks  or  crane*,  with  convenient  steam  or  electric 
winches. 

Several  wcll-knoun  types  of  carRO  vessels  have  thti*;  N  cn  pro- 
duced, such  thr  ■■  M.iiiciinia  "  built  bv  Mi  -,^ri  \V.  (ir.iy  iS:  Cc  at 
West  HartteiKiol  in  itlc;^,  with  side-baUast  tanks  on  McGla^han's 

Kitent ;  cantutttr-framtd  vcsscU  by  Messrs  Raylton  Dixon  ft  Co.  on 
asrowby  and  Dixon's  patents;  Imnk-Jeck  vcseeb  by  Messrs 
Rayner  «  Co..  and  lurrtt-ieck  vessels  by  Messrs  Doxford  &  Co.  of 
Sunderland.  Fig.  lo  (Plate  II.)  is  a  photo  of  a  turret-deck  steamer. 
Her  dimiTision*  are:  length  439  ft.  8  in.,  beam  51  ft.  7  in.,  cross 
tonnajc  '■■vis  and  net  tonnage  37'H  tons.  Many  such  vessels  have 
been  bUilt;  they  ha\t:  the  n-put.illnn  of  being  B<xid  dead-weight 
carrier*,  anil  thi:  ^lu  U  on  eai  It  -i-lr  of  the  ccntr.il  trunking  can  very 
conveniently  be  used  for  carrying  timber  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  "  Echunga."  built  by  Sir  Raylton  Dimn  &  Co.  in  1907,  ia  an 
example  ol  a  modem  cantilever-fcamcd  flu*h<deckcd  vessel,  ihe  !■ 
404ft.loiit«mall,56fl.bcaiB,a3'4ft.aaoiildeddepth.  Onadcaiight 
of  23  ft.  9  tiL  her  ditpiiacement  b  about  »,000  tons  and  dead*«eight 
capacity  over  8000  tons,  while  as  regards  space  she  has  a  stowage 
capacity  of  more  (han  4DO,O0OCub.  ft.  These  rei-ults  arc  obtained  on 
the  low  net  register  tonnage  of  2245  tons,  the  gro^'.  tonnaRe  lieini; 
45>>(>  tor.;.  The  VCF.5.CI  has  continuous  upper  and  main  ili  rks,  and  the 
underside  of  the  wing  tanks  carried  by  the  cantilever  fr.imcsisat  such 
•  slope  that  coal  will  naturally  stow  close  up  on  being  duilipad 
into  the  hold.  Tbe  triangular  wing  tanks  take  1350  tons  01  water 
ballast  and  the  double  bottoms  and  the  fore-  and  after-peaks  take 
tSsoton*. 

The  "  Herman  Frasch,"  a  modern  American  carm>  vessel  of  3904 
tons.  Bfoss,  built  in  IQ09  bv  t'.c  i  ore  luver  shipbuilding  Co.,  Quinr >  , 
Massachusetts,  for  the  sulphur  trade,  is  a  s:n>;le-dcck<xl  vessel,  v.  ith 
triangular  side  balList  tanks  and  fitted  with  a  i-hort  (orinstle  wliith 
carries  the  windlass  gear,  a  brid^house  well  forward  to  accom- 
flMdMtca|llaili  and  navigating  facers,  a  poop  tor  firemen  and  crew, 
•od  cabbis  above  the  poop  for  the  engineer  oneera.  Her  dinwasions 
•re:  length  34s  ft.,  breadth  48  ft.  3  in.,  depth  of  hold  a?  1  ft.  At  a 
dnoght  of  23  ft.  6  in.  her  displacement  is  8^70  tons,  of  which  6125 
tons  may  be  dead-woiRht  carried.  Her  cnftmcs  arc  of  3100  I.H.P., 
arc  fitted  ri>;ht  aft.  and  give  her  a  speed  of  10  5  knot*. 

An  interesting  eargo  ves*el  of  a  ditfercnt  type  is  the  "  Vollrath 
Tham,"  recently  rompletctl  by  Messrs  Hawthorn,  Ij?-slic  &  Co.  for  the 
Swedish  ore  trade.  She  is  387  ft.  long,  56  ft.  6  in.  beam,  depth  30  9  ft., 
toooaffe  S8a6  tons,  grow,  and  dead-weight  capacity  8000  tons. 
loftOKl  ofthe  usttal  open  hold  arrangeinettt  she  has  been  divided  into 
a  scries  of  hoppers  and  automatic  ditchafging  holds,  and  fitted  with 

10  electric  dischariing  cranes.  Trunks  are  provkled  in  each  hold, 
through  which  buckets  or  skips  of  two  tons  capacity  can  be  lowered 
into  position  beneath  div'hari^ing  doors  under  the  caipilHldt  (Fig. 

11  shows  the  gener.il  arrangement  of  this  vc=scl.) 

Crrat  Ln  ke  Fret^h'.ers. — The  greatest  development  of  cargohaiKiling 
the  world  has  yet  seen  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  Nortn  America, 
where  the  Gfoat  Lake  fre^hters  have  been  built  to  meet  the  rapidly 
growine  trule  in  iron  ore.  coal  and  grain.  Some  of  these  vessels 
are6ooTt.  or  upwards  in  length,  60 ft.  beam,  and  32  ft.  moulded  depth, 
and  on  a  dra  j,;ht  of  ;o  (t.  ran  carry  12.500  tons  of  coal  or  ore  or 
45i>r>oo  bii-heh  of  grain.  The  hatches  of  these  vessels  are  12  ft. 
np.irt.  a:v1  ,irr  so  wide  that  the  holds  are  ■df-ttowine.  The  hold*  are 
quite  un-  I'^trijrted  fore  and  aft.  and  built  with  Hat  bottoms  and 
vertical  sides,  so  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  ore  can  be  removed 
by  clam  (hell  grabs.  For  loading,  the  vessels  are  brought  alongside 
huge  stacks  oiore  stored  on  long  lofty  ^rs  called  ore  docks;  tnese 
docks  arc  provided  with  shoots  from  which  the  cargo  is  run  into  the 
ships  by  gravity,  thus  loading  large  vessels  intwohoiua.Whenunload> 
ing  at  the  Cleveland  end  of  the  voyage  the  cranes  and  transporters 
fitted  ashore  can  hoist  out  the  cargo  nfi  1.500  tons  in  ten  hours,  using 
grabs  of  5  to  15  tons  capacity.  The  propelling  maehinery  i»  plared 
right  aft  and  develops  from  i«*oo  to  ;2<x>  II  P.,  givir^  a  s|x  e  l  nf  from 
10  to  12  knots.  They  are  well  ci^uipped  wiih  auxiliary  maehinerj' 
including  steam  steering  gear,  steam  winches  and  hoists,  pumps  and 
oloctric  light.  The  whccMMNneaad  hiidg*  an  fitted  at  the  after  end 
of  a  thort  foreeaatle:  the  officers  are  accommodated  forward  and  the 
crew  aft,  both  being  provided  with  excellent  quarters  (see  fig.  15. 
Plate  11.,  and  fig.  16). 

CtUkri. — In  a  number  of  caica  vcaiels  are  built  to  cany  apecial 
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rar;;oos;  coal  Carrying  vwscls,  cMUm,  ?re  well-known  pxamples  of 
thi<^  clas.s.  One  of  the  first  rolliers  to  he  fitted  w-.ih  -.tcini-cnc  nes 
was  tlic  sailing  Ve>-L-e'l  "  Q  K  U.,"  liu::t  at  \\  allien i  in  I  S44.  arul  t'u  K-d 

bv  .Me.s«r»  K.  Ik.  \V.  Hawthorn  with  auxiliary  machinery  of  20  N.H.F 
driving  a  screw  propeUer.  She  waa conitnicttd of  imk kid  ao over* 
all  length  of  1 50  ft.  with  a  breadth  of  ri\  tu  tnciftaia  napecta  she 
waa  a  remarkable  vemi,  for  she  was  fitted  with  a  double  bottom, 
the  apace  between  the  bottoms  being  divided  into  tanks  and  arraneea 
for  water  ballast,  a  sj'stem  which  has  since  Iwen  re  invented  and  is 
now  common  in  collier  .  a:'.r1  in  n^n  t  cargo  ships.  Tlie  .uUant.ij;!  of 
the  arrangement  in  rrdlii  r>.  is  cijH'Ti.iily  Krc.it.  as  ihey  usually  carry 
a  full  car|;o  one  »:iy  .ind  return  enijity.  in  llxir  lij;ht  condition 
sufficient  water  ballast  can  be  at  oiKe  added  to  make  tbem  sea- 
woithy.and  this  at  theendof  the  vawate«Ml»nHMM4oatttt«MMl| 
cost.  It  was  not  imtil  about  185a  tnatattamafantbcgMitobefvliM 
on  for  propelling  colliers;  in  that  year  the  iron  screw  collier,  "JahB 
Bowes,  wasbudt  by  Messrs  Palmer  of  Jarrow;  she  was  151  ft.  nog, 
26  ft.  4  in.  beam,  had  a  dead-weight  capacity  of  about  540  tons,  was 
fitted  wii  h  ti  n)|"  .r,ir>  tanks  fur  water  b.ilUst ;  h.id  n\.ichinery  of 
^o  N.ll  P.  pLifed  right  aft;  and  she  took  her  cargo  to  London 
in  48  hours.  The  saving  in  time  ami  eo-t,  .i>-  lortiparetl  with  the 
transport  of  coals  to  London  by  the  sailing  colliers  then  in  vogue, 
waa  veiy  gmt,  and  thii  led  to  tin  tnilifiag  of  nuiy  other  aach 
vessels. 

In  1880  tne ordinary  steam  co1!!ercarricd6ooarTOOlmflfcarffo: 
a  steady  increase  in  um  has  been  in  progress,  and  Uie  popular  collier 

of  to-day  r.irries  .nbout  3000  tons,  while  for  lone  voyages  vessels  of 
from  801X)  to  10,000  tons  capacity  are  us'-d.  W  li.le  iir.jjruvements 
have  Ixiii  made  in  hull  and  niai  hinery.  so  also  h;ive  imprnvenieists 
lieen  rruiili-  to  enable  the  coi'.ii  r^'  c.iri.;iR-s  to  be  handle!  n.ure  ranirily. 
Appliances  have  been  adopted  for  emptying  truckloads  of  coal  into 
tbeve*sels  when  loading,  and  many  anrnngementa  have  bees  devised 
for  discharging  rapidly,  but  derricks  and  winches  snpnlemented  in 
some  case*  by  Temperley  trsnsporters  are  still  generally  relied  on. 
An  inteiesting  vessel  in  which  special  appliances  have  hecn  fitted  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  hand  laliour  in  clischarging  is  the  "  Pallion," 
b  :il;  t  y  Ml  ■i^r  .  l)L<xford  &  Sons  in  1909.  She  is  of  the  following 
dimensions:  length  2<*)  ft.,  breadth  44 J  ft.,  depth  22  ft.:  tonnage 
2474  tons  gross,  1 307  tons  net.  and  can  carrj'  3 lOO  tons  on  a  draught 
Ol  17  ft.  10  in.  She  is  a  single  screw  ship  fitted  with  three  cylinder 
«MNpound«Mjfaw»«f ai7  N.H,P.aad  laooLH^.fittedaft.  Smtema 
of  ooareyor-Mlta  are  mtcd  ao  dnft  the  CMiOflHi  M  deUveiea  dinet 
into  trucks  ashore  o^  into  barges  or  Other  VHidiakngrfdetavalcnB 
power,  and  under  trial  conditions  at  SonderlBBd  the  tateof  dadatge 
was  found  to  V>e  tooo  tons  per  hour. 

On  Tank  SUiniers. — These  form  .inothi  r  r !a.s  of  ve'-sel',  built  for  a 
particular  cargo,  and  their  construction  and  the  character  of  the 
material  carried  are  siu  h  1  h.ii  1  hey  cannot  ordinarily  be  used  for  other 
purpoaes.  In  1863  two  sailing  tank  vessels  were  built  on  the  Tyne. 
In  tS7»  MeMs  FUncr  built  the  "  VadcrlaML'-'  wUdianManiafenvo 
been  the  writ  oil  tanksteamer.  Tbeoitairrylnfitcanier''2iorM4cr" 
wasbuiltini877inSwedenandin  iqiowasstillonservice.  She  waa 
built  of  steel  of  length  184  ft.,  breadth  27  ft.,  draught  9  ft.,  and  had  a 
loading  capacity  01250  tons.  The  oi!  tanks  in  the  "  Zoroasft-r  "  were 
separate  from  the  huli,  but  after  siures^ftil  trials  other  vcs.soU  were 
built  for  Mevsr*  Nob<l  Bros,  in  whith  the  skin  plating  itself  formed 
the  t.ir.k  In  ihsfj  Messrs  .Armstrong,  Whitworth  &  Co.  built  the 
"  Baku."  and  since  that  date  large  numbers  of  steamers  have  been 
built  for  this  tnufe.  the  majority  of  them  having  been  buUt  by  the 
Armstrong  firm.  Many  of  these  steamers  are  of  large  dimenwoi 
while  some  are  comparat  ively  small.  On  the  Caspian  Sea, for  instancOt 
numerous  small  steamers  are  employed  conve>-ing  oil  from  the  Balm 
district  to  other  ports,  and  to  towns  along  the  Volea ;  and  in  other 
pLii  c'.  small  steamers  arc  used  for  the  local  distribution  of  oil  brought 
.icross  xhf  ocean  and  stored  in  large  dit>ut».  Such  a  miuH  steamer  is 
the  "  China,"  built  by  Smith's  Dock  Company  in  I'joty,  in  siie  and 
appearance  this  vessel  resembles  a  steam  trawler,  she  is  95  ft.  long, 
19  ft.  3  in.  beam,  depth  moulded  7  ft.  0  in..  108  tons  grese.  46  tons  net 
tonnage.  Thefidinoklitintlibwe«cfreplaccdbyatankforcarrying 
oil  in  bulk  and  a  hold  for  eue  oQ.  Veaiela  of  6000  to  12,000  tona 
carrying  capedtyare  new  prefemd  by  the  large  companies  for  trans- 
porting oil  over  vrry  great  distances  on  account  of  their  relatively 
great  economy.  Fn;  1  ■  l-.nw  .  1 1 1  i.:eneral  arran^'cmeiits  of  a  typical 
nio<1ern  oil  tank  steamer.  .Ns  an  example  of  a  large  oil  vcsici,  the 
"  I'lnna."  enk;a,;e<l  in  carry  ing  p  troU  um  from  Russian  ports  to  the 
East,  may  alto  be  mentioned.  She  is  420  ft.  long,  53  ft.  broad,  and 
»  ft.  deep,  and  can  cany  9000  tone  of  Oil  in  her  ftuly-lBdencomlition. 
The  macninery  is  placed  weN  aft,  and  the  cargo  space  is  divided  up 
into  twelve  large  tanks,  extending  to  the  height  of  the  inain  deck,  bv 
seven  transverse  bulkheads  and  a  longitudinal  middle-line  bulkhead. 
The  spiircs  Wtwcen  the  transverse  bulkheads  are  called  Nos.  1,2,3, 
4,  5  .^m!  6  holds  respertivi  ly.  and  each  hold  hai  a  iktI  and  a  Har- 
Uxird  lank.  Ii.ich  tank  is  provide-l  v\ith  an  cxrv.nsion  trunk,  in 
order  that  the  free  surf.ice  of  the  oil  t",o.-  ..Iv^ays  l>c  small,  however 
much  the  bulk  of  the  latter  may  expand  or  contract  with  changes  of 

^  J^r*^!  VrsMb.— Several  oil  tank  vcMbhatfetwen  fitted  with 

internal  combustion  rrjines  instead  of  steam  propelling  machinery. 
In  1903  the  "  Vandalt  and  "  Sarmat,"  capable  of  carrying  yjotons 
of  refined  petcolcuB  each,  were  built  for  Messra  Nob^  am^  nad 
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fitted  wltli  Dii  '^  I  ttiDti  fN  of  T,Co  H.P.  More  wseentty  [he  "  Emanu*-!  i  romhin«?H,  and  is  fitted  with  one  deck,  but  ha>  two  tirrs  of  t-.  jir* 
NdLid  "  nnd  "  K  irl  1  ).i^.:L:irL  "  l.avc  been  built  f«r  the  s-imc  firm ;  I  B  (fig.  14,  I  l.ito  II.)  ia  a  vessel  with  a  top-galUnt  foretin  -  rii-.^r- 
they  are  fitted  »ith  Diciel  raotun  d  IMO  H.P.,  ore  itto  It.  Ions,  1  bourn  Md  poop,  ana  a  aingls  deck.  C  is  «a  «wiiii^(-<JeclDed  vesd 


U[.pcr  ; 


11^ 


zi  13 


t,  Crew  *pace. 
a.  Cabins. 

3.  Engioacn' cabilUk 

4.  Scaie. 


Fko. 

5,  Chain  locker. 

6,  Pump-room. 

i,  Watw-balUn  Mok. 


9,  CofTcr  dtm. 
to,  Oil-tank, 
m  Boikr^ooOk 


Hold. 

c(a  Modem  Oi-l^l 

13.  Donkey  bmlcr. 


14.  GalW. 


16,  Carp)  batch. 
Oilai  ' 
Coal 


Oil  and  caf|0 


46  ft.  b«un.  t6|  ft.  dnmilit  and  cany  4600  Mw  tt  berovne  oil. 
The  large  motor-driven  veaacla  an  anaiiMd  totiMwhat  ttmiUrly  to 
the  steam-driven  oil- tank  vc«seU,  but  with  tlw  nwcllinefy  fittxl  iit  -i 
comparatively  thnrtcr  spare,  no  boiler  room  bain(tltCii  raquircU. 

TaUe  X.  jpvcs  the  dinicnakHia,  carrying  capacity  and  other 
hadkiff  partKutan  «f  faur  caiga  tUmmen  of  dimront  typca, 


[hcataaat  fitlad  iriSi  thrae  decks  and  four  tien  d ' 


oTdMbiKhMtt  ^ 

having  nOkllincry-  of  high  power.  E  it  an  Amrriran  Ukc  Mearoer  ii 
whidl  the  dnugnt  was  limited  to  ao  U  .  mituUt  in  many  rc«prct*ta 
tha  Mulkr  vaatais  shown  in  fig.  15  (Plate  11.)  and  ia  ng  16  bdMfc 
Baiidaa  tha  principal  (Bmcmioaa  and  l%bt  and  load  <* 


TaBLB  X. — Types  of  Car[0  Carryini-Siecnurs, 


Length 

nr.M.I:li 
IX-ii:',,  '.ur 
iJrauKbt  ( 
Weight  of 


Load  displacement 

„  block  coefficient 
Ratio  of  linht  to  load  diaplaccr  1 1 
r>cad-we^ni  carried 

r  -'  >o((&ad-wc:^ht  carried  to  load  ditplaci 

I   .:.  >  capacity  in  (  ub'n.  (ect 
Tonn        r  ■  r  deck 

Watn.bailast  capacity  . 


and  otve  steamer  carrying  raaila  and  paMcngers  aa  awll  as  a  lar^e 
•eno.  A  is  a  wTllKleckea  vessel  (<ig.  13,  Plat*  11.),  kaving  a  top- 
^Itaac  foRcaatlc  with  a  loag  laiaed  i|uarter^it  and  liridgc*lMHiaa 


the  Mock  *•«  

givrain  TMt  IV., 
adopwd  ia 


■  wlkmi 


,  of  {OnacDaiinonly 
fa  AaiMiaof  Ik* 
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volume  of  the  immcrwd  portion  of  the  ship  to  the  volume  of  the 
pjralldcpipttl.  who^e  IciikiIi.  Urijdlh  and  depth  arc  the  same  a? 
the  length,  breadth  and  mean  draught  (without  ki-i  l)  ui  the 
itwU;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  in  three  ca>OH  out  of  (In  luf  given,  ;hc 
iinmcraed  volume.  i>.  the  dispLaccmcat,  is  80.  or  upwartU  o(  HoVa 
«(  thi*  ckcoBUGcibiag  pmUdcpipcd.  Tte  low  tpmi,  wkkh  is 


i 


their  machinery  of  500  I.H.P.  is  placed  amidthips  and  gives  a  speed 
of  IJ  knots;  two  viIohin  .irr  .irrin^ed  forward  and  two  alt  with 
acct  i  to  a  promenade  d^-rk  from  each,  accommodation  for  7no 
]i.i>  <  ;!t;ers  with  luKgag'-  bcin^  provided.  A  liKhl  « i>o<K  n  au  ning 
extends  over  ail.  ln«ac  vessel*  are  built  of  steel  and  divided  into 
MMfHight  compartiMata:  thty  were  built  and  put  ttxtetbcr 
at  SoHtluinpton.  then  taken  to  pieces,  packed  and  uippcd 
•bnad.  iMiected  and  oompieted  at  Calcutta. 

The  hrgeat  fcrry*boau  are  to  be  found  in  America,  and 
an  intercitinff  example  is  the  "  Hammonton  "  built  in 
IQ06  by  the  N'ew  \ork  Shipbuilding  Coinp,if.y.    bhe  is 
l6S  ft.  Ions  overall,  38  ft.  beam,  H  ft.  6  in.  draught, 
lor-.-,  cjni-.l.i:  r:ii(.--u-    .A  feature  of  this  vcstcl  is  that 
dt;tdtl9  arc  arranged  with  the^vicw  to  making  tha 
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=ts^  to  a  I 


pnctkall] 
linimttok 


Fig.  16.— Plan  of  Great  Lake 

A.  CifCD  hold. 

B.  Hatches. 

C.  Engine-room. 


D,  Boiler-room. 
£,  Coal-bunker. 
F,  Officert'  Quaitofs. 


C,  Crew's  space. 
H,  Water  ballast. 
K,  Pilot-housa. 


wood  ftttings  being  reduced 
minimum.  Tha  vesaal  u  aouUe-cnded,  carries  over 
thousand  p— ngjiw  and  a  large  number  of  bprses  and 
chicles  on  ofl*  OkIc.    As  in  many  American  ri>-er 

c*sels,  the  upper  works  extend  to  a  considerable  width 
beyond  the  Ixxly  o(  the  hull  lienealh  to  k'^c  l'"K*  deck 
areas;  the  main  deck  l<einR  al:T>ut  6  (t.  above  water  and 
55  ft.  wide.  Cart  track*  are  arrariRcd  along  the 'midship 
{wriions  of  the  deck  with  passenger  saloons,  &c.,  at  the 
CMcaw.forwHd  and  aft  and 


found  economical  for  the  "  ocean  tramp,"  admlliof  this  fullness,  and 

provide*  that  ca|>ability  for  large  stowaRC  arrommrKl.iiiim  for  rarj:o 
which  has  brmnjht  it  into  e\i--trnce.    In  vc-st!-.  N^h.j-c  i?.  u( 

great  importance  the  block  cri  ftii  icnt  v.iries  from  5  to  6H,  the  lower 
fimit  bein^  reached  on  the  tuMllcr  vcs^U  on  cro-.s-ch.iiiiK-l  ^<•rvi^c^, 
and  the  higher  limit  on  \*cry  lung  vesacls,  such  as  Atlantic  liners. 
In  the  moderately  fast  vessel  O  shown  in  tible  tha  block coattdent  ia 
•CS.  Thetoul  weight  of  material  in  tile  hnll.f.«.  the  iron  or  Med  and 
woodwork,  outfit.  Stc.  and  the  prDpeHing  machinery,  is  called  the 
yetsrl's  ligkt  ditplaeement.  The  food  ditfiattmtnl  is  made  up  of  the 
light  di»pIaccTTien|,  toRethcr  with  the  weight  of  the  r.ir|;o.  &c.,  or 
the  deail-wt  ii;ht  iMrrie<l;  »hi^,  it  will  be  seen  from  Table  X..  varies 
front  two  to  two  and  a  liali  times  the  amount  of  the  light  displace- 


eidM.  AHihtehadt  „  

canfit  a  pinit  home  near  each  end.  watcT'tube  boilcra 
and  three  cylinder  compound  engines  of  600  H.P.  are  filttd 
beneath  the  deck  amidships  and  drive  a  propeller  at  each  end  of  the 
boat.  The  "  Oakland."  Berkeley  "  and  "  Newark  "  ninnin;;  at 
S.i!)  Framixo  are  much  larger  than  the  "  Manmionlon,"  and  ha\ea 
tcatinK  capacity  for  2000  people  each,  with  a  fine  promenade  de«  k 
aUovc  the  upper  deck.  The  first  two  arc  fitted  with  beam  engines 
driving  side  paddle-wheels,  while  the  third  has  a  screw  propeller  at 

each  end  of  the  weeiel  driven  by  vertical  triple  <  ' — 

Each  of  them  tMrm  oil  fuel  only. 

Xner  and  Sfund  SUamers.—Vor  tervirf  on  riven,  lait 
estuaries  where  the  traffic  is  considerable.  p;iddte-l>lwci  VMirii  of 
limited  *pee<l  arc  usually  preferred,  as  possessing  great  manoeuvring 
j-H)wrr,  and  tli.  rif.jre  the  r.ijMbility  of  being  brought  aloaeiMe  the 

landing-places  with  rapidity  and  safety.  The  paddle-irlMa  tlei 
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t,  except  in  case  D  in  which  the  machirtery  and  the  passenger 
accommodation  absorb  much  weight.  British  ve-oels  may  not  be 
loaded  deeper  than  a  certain  marlc,  known  for  many  years  as  the 
Plimsoll  mark,  which  has  to  be  placed  on  the  sides  of  all  i^erchant 
vessels.  The  mode  of  measuring  tonna{^e  is  bated  on  the  Act 
of  i*|2'*'  "'"'c*'  embodies  preceding  Icgisbtion  and  subsccjuent  Acts 
(pre  tonnage). 

The  numerous  varieties  of  passeiiger  .steamers  may  for  convenience 
o     ^    l>e  uhenia  the  foilowiManlerj—Fcny;  River  and  Sottnd: 
Croas  Chaaad:  and  Ocaan  Steemera:  allhouah  it  must 
MMwrs.   1^  uadeiatood  that  in  many  cases  a  hard  aiH'fast  line 
eeniMt  be  drawn  betwwiu  steamers  for  the  f«venl  eovioes. 

firry  Slramers — Ferrv  steamers  are  found  on  many  rivers  and 
h.irtxiurs  in  the  I  nuu  l  k'ini;(Iom;  they  jjerform  :ni;Kirtant  services 
in  transporting  |>a  ->  :  .;rr-.  ainl  rij,ii|  truftic  across  sheltered  waters 
where  bridges  are  n  1!  .n  nl.il ilc ;  .hhI  others  arc  built  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  service  in  all  parts  of  ihc  world.  The  "  Guanabacoa." 
a  JuMble  tiidwl  eiael  ^mml  baiit  by  Messrs  CammdLLairdACny  (or 
ferry  service  ea  Havaaa  Bay.  is  140  ft.  lonji  ovenii,  breadlh  moulded 
j/t  ft.,  depth  moulded  ■mfitWwPt  lift* a|  la.  WeH^erorated  «aloons 
t>  ft.  high  extend  along  the dfa al  the  vewel.  and  between  them  are 
wood-paved  tracks  for  30  to  40  carts  and  horses.  One  ihouvind 
passengers  can  be  carried,  and  a  fine  promcna<lc  deck  l(  r  iliot  i 
extends  over  the  saloons.  &c.  .Miovc  all  a  lij;ht  sun  deck  extends 
right  fore  and  aft.  Comfwund  surface  condensing  engines  arc 
fitted  with  a  screw  propeller  at  each  end  of  the  ve«tel,  which  drive 
ber  cither  way  at  from  10  to  It  knots.  She  made  the  Paieeae  to 
Havana  under  her  own  steam.  A  number  of  ferry^Mati  nave  ocen 
buiU  by  Mmm  Thornycnft  lor  eervioe  in  ladia;  they  are  i<ts  ft. 
" ,  of  M  ft.  bom,  10  f t.  inaukM  depth  aod  s  ft*  dnuiht ; 


"  City  of  Cleveland,"  midship  section. 

"  I^T  Marcuerite,"  which  formerly  in  the  summer  month*  made 
nip-,  friim  London  to  thecija^t  of  Kent  and  to  Kr.tnce,  now  conducts 
>.crviM>  1.1  rwK  ii  Liverpoil  a:id  North  \Valc>.  She  is  330  ft.  lOOKt 
ha*  accommodation  for  a  large  number  of  passengers,  and  OO- 
tained  aa  knou  srith  7500  I.H.P.  on  trial.  Another  wtil  hnawB 
Thames  steamer  is  the Royal  Soverngn."  of  length  300  ft^  bnaddi 
33  ft.,  depth  ffloukled  10  ft.  6  in.,  dmugn.  6  ft.  6  in.,  tonaese  Saiteot 
tnm,  190  tana  net;canyiag  asso  |M|,Maa|ien  at  a  «peed  el  ai  < 
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ExcunioB  •Mamcrt  workiog  round  the  coast  are  frequently  of 
iimiUr  tyyt  to  thU  vesiel,  but  of  lew  length  and  Icm  extensive  open 
promenMe  decks.  A  popular  south  coast  plcaaui*  •tMjncr,  built  in 
1009,  is  the  paddtc  boat  "  Boumemoutk  QlIMB,"  ihoim  HI  fig.  17 
(Plate  X  ).  She  is  200  (t.  long,  34  ft.  brewltkinonldedud4tft.6in. 
outside  guards,  6  ft.  mouMM  depth,  tonnage  353  tons  KTOSa,  I39tOiiS 
net ;  she  can  carry  6i'j  i-  ivs^  rigcr?  on  a  No.  3  certificate  and  704  on  a 
No.  4  I  rrtifii  Jte.  Wcr  dispUremcnt  at  S  ft.  3  in.  load  draught  is  406 
t  Jill  am!  !iLr  15}  Knots.    The     King  Edward,  '  a  stcanicr 

which  began  tu  ply  on  tho  CK  dc  in  1901,  Is  350  ft.  lone,  30  ft.  wide, 
10  (t.  6  in.  deep  to  the  m.un  lU-t  k,  and  17  ft.  9  in.  to  tne  r—"— ^* 
deck.  She  was  the  first  )  a!>!A:n^cr  steamer  to  be  drivra  by  ^nona 
■laam  turbine.  Her  sptx-d  is  20  knots.  A  second  turbine  steamer, 
the  "  Queen  Alexandra,"  began  to  run  on  the  Clyde  in  IQ03;  she  is 
generally  similar  to  the  "  King  Edward."  but  larger  and  taster. 

These  vessels  arc  popular  because  of  their  great  speed  .md  tf-.e 
abM-nce  of  vibration.  Tliey  have  been  followe<!  by  other*  sur h  a.t  the 
"  Kinsfiihcr  "  on  the  Thames  and  the  "  AtaUnta  "  on  the  C  lyde. 
The  Utter  being  237  ft.  long,  27  ft.  beam,  depth  10  ft.  6  in.,  draught 
5  ft.  6  in.,  displacement  520  tons  and  groM  tonnage  400:  the 
machiitery  of  2 vjo  H.P.  gi\'es  a  speed  of  18  knots,  and  isof  interest  as 
Jt  «M  litilixed  for  very  extensive  shop  experiments  to  obtain  data  for 
tne  enBStTuction  of  the  turbines  of  tne  great  Cuiurders.  Numerous 
stcmiers  of  thi*  rbss  are  to  be  found  on  the  rivers  and  coasts  of  the 
Continent,  but  the  finest  are  employed  on  the  rivers  and  harbouri  of 
America,  toKci^'.-  r  «;;h  l\r^v  nunitxri^  of  a  fmalirr  class.  Most  of 
the  Ught-dr.iu^Kl  rm  r  .sti  .irr.tTx  of  the  I'nitod  States  arc  built  of 
wood,  but  those  employed  elsewhere  arc  usually  liuilt  of  steel.  The 
**  Hend rick  Hudson  (ng.  18.  Plate  Ul.),  built  of  stcrl  in  iqob,  one  of 
the  most  famous  river  boats  of  America,  carries  5000  pssengcrs,  for 
whom  live  decks,  which  have  a  breadth  of  82  ft. — the  lull  width  over 
tlw  paddle-bosca— are  set  apart.  She  t»  580  ft.  long,  45  ft.  breadth 
moulded,  13  ft.  5  in.  moulded  depth,  draught  8  ft.,  freeboard  amid- 
ships 6  ft.  3  in.,  tonnage  gross  2847  tons.  The  old  ualking  Wam 
arrangement  of  engine*,  for  many  year3»  a  di-.tinrtiw  fr.uure  of 
Ameruan  river  stf.iitiers,  is  in  this  vc&wl  rrpljnd  liy  im  lin-.  d.  three- 
cylinder,  compound,  direct  acting  engines;  her  leathering  paddle 
wheels  an  H  K.  >>  duawlcr  aad  §6  ft.  6  n,  «idBi  ud  her  apeed  is 
32  knots. 

Some  of  boats  of  the  Fall  Ri\-er  Line  are  larger  than  the 
"  Hendrfaic  Hndun  ";  the  "  Puritan  '  is  420  ft.  long,  of  7500  l.H.P. 
and  4650  tons  gross;  the  "  Priscilla,"  built  in  19414.  is  ver^-  MniiLir 
to  the  "  Puritan,"  but  is  440  ft.  Ions  and  3o\  ft.  depth  moulJrd  ;  lier 
moultloil  breadth  is  52^  ft.  and  hir  decks  ejcteiid  to  an  <  vlr<  n.o 
bre.iiJth  o(       ft.;  her  tonnage  1-,  tuns  gros^;  the  side  wheels  arc 

35  ft.  in  diameter  and  I4  ft.  wide, driven  by  indiived  engines  of  H500 
I  Jl.P.,  and  running  at  about  3f  revolutions  per  minine  maintain  a 
i|)Ccdof  about  15  knots  on  service.  A  still  lamr  vcaad  of  the  same 
type  la  the  "  Commonwealth,"  which  ia  456  ft.  overall;  breadth  of 
hull  SSft.,  breadth  of  decks  outside  guard896ft.,  horsepower  11,000. 
The  Puritan,"  "  Priscilla  "  and  "  Commonwealth  "  run  on  night 
service  only  to  Fall  River  through  Long  Uland  Sound,  and  the 
accommodation  provided  is  very  large;  ttic  "  Priv-illa,"  for  in»lance, 
can  sleep  15iX>  persons  lH-,ides  her  crew  i  f  <>\i  r  In  these  vessels 

the  frccDoard  is  carried  to  one  deek  higher  than  in  the  "  Hendiick 
Hudson,"  to  enable  them  to  accomplish  the  exposed  ocean  portion  of 
their  passage  with  safety;  and  they  form  a  link  between  the  fast 
river  stcan>er  and  the  fast  cmwchaBiicl  steamer.  Similar  passenger 
vessels  are  emploN-ed  on  the  Great  Lakes,  an  example  luing  the"  City 
of  Cleveland  (ng.  19),  built  in  1908,  of  the  following  dimensions: 
length  overall  ,^04  ft.,  breadth  hull  proper  54  ft  ,  width  over  paddle- 
boxes  92  ft.  6  in.,  dejnh  22  ft.;  tonnage  4568  ion*  gri.sN,  14(13  '""^ 
net.  She  i>  buill  of  mill!  sti-fl,  du  idedinto  10  priiu  waler-ti^-ht 
comjunnu  nti  and  fitted  with  a  cellular  double  bottom,  and  has  a 
water  chaml>cr  of  too  tons  capacity  to  check  rolling  in  a  tea  way. 
The  engines  are  compound,  three-cylinder,  inclined,  connected 
directly  to  cranks  on  the  paddle-wheel  shaft,  the  diameters  of  the 
cylinders  being  one  of  54  m.  and  two  of  83  in.,  and  the  stroke  8  ft. ; 
eight  sin^le^ndcd  cyhndrical  boilers  fitted  with  Howdcn  forced 
dretlght  aupply  steam  at  160  lb,  and  on  service  the  vessel  can  main- 
tain 20  m.  or  17  knots  per  hour  ■without  difficulty,  developing  about 
6000  1  11  r.  at  2>y  revolution*  pcT  minute. 

Oi'ii  CAunnW  S!fi:mfrs- — Cro^s-thanncl  steamers  are  of  a  heavier 
typ«'  than  thnv,-  )ii  t  1  :i  i  lered  and  require  higher  frceboani  and 
better  sca-kccpiiig  <iualities  to  be  able  to  tnake  passages  across  more 
1  waters  in  ail  weathers.  Over  200  such  vessels  are  employed 
ails,  pasisenecrs,  luggage,  cattle  and  merchandise  between 

 Jritain  and  Irclancl,  the  Isle  of  Man.  and  continenul  ports. 

TW  nail  service  between  Holyhead  and  Kingstown  has  for  many 
years  employed  a  numlier  of  splendid  vessels  of  this  class.  The  four 
paddlcstcamer.t,  "Ulster,"  "  Munster,"  "  Lcinster  "  and  "  Con- 
naught, "'built  in  i860,  were  337  It.  long,  as  ft-  bro.id  atvd  19  ft. 
dce,j;  their  speed  was  18  knots  with  (looo  l.H.P.  \  ess<'l  of  the 
same  type,  but  larger,  named  the  "  Ireland,"  was  added  to  the  fleet 
ia  1885.  In  1896  and  1897  four  new  twwwweweteeiweiaweie  built, 
and  received  the  same  names  as  the  four  vessels  ballt  in  iMOb  which 
they  hv*e  replaced.  Their  length  is  360  ft ,  breadth  41  ft.  6  b.. 
deplb  99!  ft.,  tonnage  3633  tons  uti^k  733  tons  net,  and  diapufie- 
nent  stio  tost  at  14  ft.  6  in.  kiad  draught.  Their  cncinet  are  of 
90M  IJ1>.  «MlM»«oiag  ificed    kMts»«iw  34  hDOU  having  been 


reached  on  trial.  They  have  sleeping-berths  for  338  firtt-claas  aad 
1 34  M'cond-clasa  paasen^ers,  aad  intfe difliof  aad ouMr pafaie  Maaa 

for  general  aooommodaiMMl. 
In  recent  years  large  numbers  of  very  fine  vtieila  of  tteOM^ 

channel  type  have  been  built  for  other  ser>'ice8.    la  tfos  the 

"  Queen,"  the  first  turbine  vetsel  for  the  Dover-Cabi*  servx*.  waa 
budt  by  Me-srs  Uei.ny  o(  Dumbarton;  she  is  310  ft.  long  and  ob- 
tained 21 J  knots,  In  i<aj5  the  "  Invicta  "  was  built  of  ;be  same 
dimensions  and  IimIUt  jxjwer,  and  t)y  means  of  tmpro\-cd  turl-.ne* 
the  speed  was  increased  to  23  knots.  In  the  same  year  the  Midiaad 
Railway  Company  ordered  twee  vcaaels  each  330  ft.  long.  a3  ft.  beam 
and  35  ft.  6  in.  moulded  depth ;  and  a  fourth  similar  but  a  foot  snder. 
Two  <M  these  vessels,  the  "  Antrim  "  and  "  Donegal,"  were  fitted  with 
four-cylinder  tnplc-expansion  engines  driving  twin  screws :  the  third 
and  fourth,  the  Londondertv  '  and  "  Manxman,"  were  fitted  with 
turbines  of  bouo  and  8000  H.P.  respectively.  All  had  cyUndricsl 
hollers  of  the  same  dimensions.  The  "  .Antrim  "  did  better  than  the 
"  Donegal  "  and  obtained  a  speed  of  21 -86  knots  wiih  vct>'  re- 
markable economy;  of  the  turliine  vckscIs,  the  "  Manxman  did 
better  than  the  "  Londonderry."  reaching  33- 12  knots,  and  ptwiug 
more  economical  than  the  "  Antrim  "  at  an  spaceds  abow  14  knots. 

Other  successful  vessels  of  this  class  arc  the  "  St  George  "  and  three 
sister  vessels,  350  ft.  long,  2500  tons  displacement.  11,000  H.P.  and 
22J  knots  »|)eed.  built  for  the  Great  Western  K  o!*.iv  C "or^fiar.v  tor 
service  from  Fishguard  to  Rosslare;  and  the  "  I'rineor-c  Elisatnith."' 
of  34  knots,  empktyed  on  the  Dover-Ostcnd  service.  But  all  tbtse 
vcsseb  wiia  wipaiwd  br  the  "  Beaii^rOiM^"  be 


Fig.  29. — Section  of  "  Maurciania 


for  the  Isle  of  Man  Steam  Packet  Company.  She  is  375  ft.  loag. 
46  ft.  beam.  18  (t.  6  in.  moulded  depth,  carries  3549  passengers  oa  a 
No.  2  certificate,  and  displaces  3353  tons  at  1  j  ft.  5  in.  draught.  Oa 
trial  she  attained  35!  knots  on  the  measured  mile,  and  maictaioed 
34i  knou  lor  over  o  hours;  on  service  nhe  averages  34  knots  at  sea 
and  2i  kaott  between  the  Liverpool  landing  stage  and  DougU»  pier. 
Numbers  of  crosxhannel  steamers  are  owned  by  continental  com- 
panies, among  which  the  "  Prinscs  Juliana  "  (fig.  20.  Plate  111  1  and 
ncr  t  wo  i  ti  I  iTaKll.bcloncinjc  to  the  Zecland  Steam  rihiy  Cotnpanv  of 
Holland,  run  on  the  night  service  between  Qucenboro'  and  Flushing. 
They  are  350  ft.  long,  12  ft.  6  in.  beam,  16ft.  4  in.  depth,  gross tooiufe 
iShi  tons;  they  have  four<ylinder  tripte-cxpanaioa enguca of  loyooa 

H.  P.,  and  attained  33)  knotsonthemile^amtaahaaiaaaaaKhcanf 
run ;  they  have  excellent  accommodation  for  39B  paaeagcn. 

For  ser\'ices  on  which  relatively  large  cargoes  and  fewer  passcofaa 
are  carried  smaller  vessels  of  less  speed  are  built,  such  as  ^ 
"  Rowan."  built  by  Messrs  D.  &  \V.  Henderv>n  &  Co.  for  the  Laffd 

I.  inc  scr\  ii  c  l.-riw,xn  '  .l.>«gow  and  DuMln,  She  is  292  ft.  k  ng.  ft. 
beam,  17  It.  6  in  ili  j  tli  inouldiHl.  has  sleeping  accommodation  lof  309 
(1.1  senders,  tri;  Ir-i  \! m^ion  engines,  and  a  sjiced  of  16  knots. 

In  America  a  number  of  vessels  of  the  cro«»«hannel  typeha'se 
recently  beCB  boilt.  One  of  thcae.  the  "  Covenwr  Cobb."  390  fc 
long.  54  ft.  beam,  «0  ft  6  fai.  moulded  depth,  14  ft.  draught  feaded. 
was  the  fir»t  merchant  vessel  in  .America  to  be  driven  by  turbines. 
She  W.-IS  followe<l  by  the  "  Har^  irii  ,ind  "  Yale  "  of  the  same  r>-pr, 
407  ft.  overall,  63  ft.  entreme  breadth,  J6  ft.  draught  folded;  ibey 
carry  800  j)ass<'nse-r.»  and  600  tons  freight  on  a  ni^ht  wrrMre  1-  :  wrea 
New  York  and  [lost  on;  turbines  of  lOjOOO  H.P.  gtve  tbem  a^i^  el 


30  knots,  making  them  < 
the  American  coast. 

The  "  Prince  Rupert."  "  Pibioe«  aiariotte."  Ac,  twcailr  Ml 
for  service  on  the  western  coast  of  Canada,  also  belong  to  thkaecti^ 
Thefirst-naitted  (fig.  31.  Plate  III.)  ia 906 ft.  long.  41  ft.  beam.  34 
moulded  tlepth.  At  1  s  ft.  draught  her  displacement  is  11  so  t«»s.  el 
which  lor>ofonsisr.irgo;«heisor3379tonsgTo«.fyi^>i>  I  H  P,  and  her 
speed  18I  knots.  The  "  Prince  C^eorge  "  is  timil.u  t.'  ih-  '  Prince 
Rupert  "  and  obuined  19-3  knots  on  trial  at  13  ft.  3  in.  draught  and 
ato  toaa  dli|ilMiiiiinii ;  both  win  il  1  cm  any  M»  fait-clMi  aad  • 
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targe  nuinlicr  of  M.-tond-cIasa  passcngcn.  The  "  PriflceM  Charlotte  " 
U  of  3600  ton*  and  20  knots  tpced. 

Japan  ha*  built  and  engined  two  crow  channd  iWrnmL  wbkh 
OMilUaia  «  Mivioe  between  J  apan  and  Korea.  They  an  335^  lo"Ki 
43  ft.  beam,  crata  tonnage  j2oo.  dUplacement,  at  17  ft.  draught, 
3880  tons.  Parsons  turbines  o(  8500  it. P.,  made  in  japan,  are  fitted 
and  give  a  speed  of  21  knot*. 

Ocean  {.ineTs.—TU-  .in'u\c  on  STEAMsnir  Lines  give*  an  account 
ofthc  ri5j:oftheKri  It  hiipinK  companie*.  The  steamships  of  13,000 
too*  and  upwards,  referred  (o  on  page  873.  are  shown  in  Table  XI. . — 

Tahji  XL— Vessels  of  a.ooo  Tons  and  upmords  t^fiaat  Jmm  M910. 
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Cro*» 
Tonnage 


NfatiretMlia     .  . 
Lusitanik    ;  . 
Adriatic      .  . 
Baltic    .    .    .  , 
Ce<1ric    .     .    .  . 
Celtic     .     .     .  , 
Caronia 
Carmania 
Oceanic  .  . 

Arabic 
Laitrafltic 
Megantie , 
Minne« 
Saxoiiia 

EniprL">s  of  Irrl.ind 
Empma  of  Britain 


SIJ93B 
3t.S5o 

J '.035 

I '>.'>«  7 
19.5^4 
« 7.^74 
tS^> 

14378 
«4J<7 

14. "Jl 
14.1 8q 
14^7 


X5  otlwr  nmU  of 
ia^oao>i4daoo  torn  317^5^ 


4> 


Total  64440.'^ 


NiflM. 


GfOH 

Teonagr 


Genmmm. 

George  WaiUiiitaa        .  >5.57o 

Kabcrin  Anguste  Victoria  34.S8  ■ 

Amcrika  .    ..   •    •  "-o" 

Kronpr'r./c^-^in  Cctilie       .  I9>S*'3 

Kai^  r  \\  illitlm  II.       .     .  I9j6l 

IVc-idcnt  Lincoln        .     .  l8,l68 

Croident  Grant     .    .    .  18,072 

fierlin     ......  I7k324 

IVinx  PfiadrickWillHlai  17.08' 

Cleveland   i6,9<« 

DcuiMThlaild     ....  16,502 

Cincinnati   i^.JJ') 

Kronprinz  Wllhelm  I4,9f>i 

Kaiier  WiUielin  der  Ctoiae  14.349 


8  oihcr  vessela  cf 
14,000  tons  . 


361,341 

»034i5 


aa  thipa.  Total 


3*4.776 


Dmek. 

Rottcftlan 
NIcw  .AaatcidaB 
Ni^)rdam    .  . 

Riinriim 
Putsjjjm 


af«49 

16,967 

1  -■  ; 


4«blpa.  Total 


5  »hip*.   Total  .  7*.696 

A  merkan, 

Nfinnesota*     .    .  30,718 

Maachufia      .    .  I3<639 

MoflcoBa    .    .    .  I3f<39 


3  ship*.   Total  .    47.996      a  «hip«.  Total 


L.Tfil-ind 
1  inland 
Kroonland 
Va<ieriaiul 


Btlgiam. 


17.540 

13,l«5 
13,18$ 

ia,oiB 


33,938 


I  .a  Provence 

EspaRnc 


fntuk. 


13.600 


a  ship*.  Total 


37.353 


Tcnyo  Mara  * 
Chiyo  Mara 


.  13454 
.  13.436 


.  a6.8Ho 


Summary, 


Coyatfy. 

Skip*  in  No. 

GroM  Tonnage. 

Average  (Tons). 

British    .  . 

43 

644.303 

15.341 

German  . 

33 

364776 

16,581 

Dutch     .  . 

5 

78.696 

15.739 

BclRian 

4 

53.9»8 

I3.4>*3 

American 

3 

47.996 

I5.<»'>9 

French 

3 

37.353 

1 3. ''7'' 

Japanese 

3 

36.880 

'3.440 

Grand  Total 

So 

1.343.933 

tS.S49 

AtUnltC  LtHerS. —  ine/\tiaiuu  uncrs  ninnu-.g  LH.-i»i-fii  r-uiuijc  auw 
the  United  States  of  .America  arc  the  lx.-*f  kn  .wn  of  .ill  otc.in  liners; 
they  exhibit  the  hight^t  .attainment  of  t  xi .  ll.  ncc  in  in.  -  !'..nit -hip 
buildins.  and  their  ^rcit  sijtc  and  spcc^l,  and  continuous  rivaJr>', 
evritc  (iiuvervil  interest.  .       ».       •  1. 

Particulars  of  the  famou*  Uncri  which  have  had  a  »hare  in  the 
devdopment  of  the  tnaa'AtlaMic  lervice  from  1819  <o  i-yy^  .ire 
mWMTibk  XII.,  aone  of  which  is  taken  from  Tkt  AUcntu  Icry 
ly  A-  J.  Magianii.  The  "  Per^i.!  "  (fig.  33,  PUte  IV.)  was  the  hrst 
Iron  eteamer  to  be  placed  on  the  Atlantic  service  by  the  Cunard 
Company  (1856).  She  »-as  followed  two  years  later  by  the 
"Great  Kastern."  6H8  ft.  lont;,  82-8  ft.  hro.id.  48  2  ft.  depth  and 
32,160  tin?  di'plarcmcnt  with  a  KfMs  tonm^rr  <  (  iS'»i5  ton?  an<l 
H  P..  Kivins  hrr  a  s^<crd  al  \  \  knut  ' 


1 1  .fH> 
•crew. 


»hrfl<  and 


nr..  KiMHK  nrr  a  >[».■.■' i  ui  it  «n."  -  "  -   i     .  ,    - «  .-v  

She  was  built  frum  dcMgns  by  I.  K.  llrunt I,  and  remained  the 


'  Titanic."  launched  October  10.  43-SOo  ton*. 
•Sitter  ve**el  "  Dakou  "  ««•  loet  on  japkin  coaat  Much  1407* 


was  built  4S  yean  later. 
Fig.  33  i*  the"  City  of  Rome,"  built  in  1881  at  Barrow  lor  the  Immh 
Line,  one  of  the  most  graceful  vessels  pUced  00  the  Atlaaoc.  Tit 


*  A  third  veiael  of  rame  ilan  «n  being  completed. 


Campania  "  (fig.  34)  and  her  sister-ship  the  "  I  iifMii.'*tlirlltlni>fr 
long  and  built  in  1893  for  the  Cuaard  Company  by  tbe  FairficM 
Shipbuilding  Company,  held  the  record  lor  fast  passages  across  ths 
Atlantic  for  scxeral  years.  With  twin  screws  and  tniilc-eipairiun 
online*  they  att.»ine<f  a  ^(lce^I  uf  Jji  Itnots  on  trijl  wiili  31 ,050  1. 1 1.  P. 
On  her  Ix-st  runs  the  "  Lui.iiua  "  tri.-.'tn|  the  Atl.»nti(  .  2823  nautical 
miles,  in  5  days  8  hours  38  minutes,  the  mean  Miocd  being  33  knota 
for  the  run,  maintaiaad  witk  •  cooaiHiptHMi  of  c«l  OMOMiiting  I0 
3ol  tons  an  hour. 

1  n  t  he  'fifties  the  Collins  Line  took  the  record  for  speed  to  America, 
but,  apart  from  that,  the  competition  was  chiefly  between  British 
companies  until  1897,  when  the  "  Kaiser  Wilbelm  der  Gro»»e  "  made 
a  better  record  than  the  "  Campania  "  or  "  Lucania,"  and  for  ten 
years  from  that  date  the  fastest  vessels  were  in  German  hands.  The 
Deutschland  "  (fi|{.  25,  Plate  V.),  built  at  Stettin  for  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line,  toolc  the  record  in  1900,  traversing  the  Atlantic  from 
New  York  to  the  Eddystone  in  5  days  17  hours  38  minutes,  at  a  mean 
speed  of  33-36  knots.  The  North  German  Lloyd  Co.  added  three 
splendid  veMiJs:  the  "  Kronprinz  Wilbelat"  ia  Ifpi,  the  "  Kaiser 
Wilbelm  II."  in  1903,  and  the  "  Kronprinseiria  ucilie"  in  1906, 
the  machinery  being  respectively  of  35,000,  43,000  and  45.000  l.H.P. 
and  forming  the  finest  series  of  reciprocating  engines  ever  built  for 
ships.  The  "  Kaiier  Wilhelm  II."  raised  the  record  on  the  home* 
w.ird  run  to  2V71  knots,  and  made  practically  the  same  speed  as  the 
"  Dcuischland  "  on  the  outward  run,  viz,  23.12  knots.  The  "  Kron- 
prinzcssin  Cecilie  "  (fig.  36,  Plate  VI.)  raised  the  outward  record  to 
23-31  knots,  and  homeward  her  best  passage  was  at  33-58  knots. 

la  lOM  tbe  Britiah  govinunent  made  an  agreement  «itb  tbe 
Cunata  Cotnpanjr  ander  which  two  vessels  of  aa  to  as  kaota  speed 
across  the  Atlantic  were  to  be  built  for  mail  ana  passenger  service* 
and  to  be  available  for  the  use  of  the  Admiralty  ia  time  of  war.  la 
accordance  with  this  agreement  the  "  Mauretania  "  (fj|.  27,  Plate 
VI.)  was  built  by  Swan,  Hunter,  \\  i.;ham  RichanJvin  &  Co  ,  and  the 
"  LusitanLi  "  by  John  Drown  &  Co.,  and  both  were  suci-Ucd  with 
Parsuns  turbines  of  70,000  H.P.  driving  four  screws.  The  latter 
vessel  was  the  tint  on  icrvice  in  1007,  attd  at  once  regained  tor 
Great  Britain  the  Atlantic  record,  tbe  "  Maindaaia  "  foUosriag  a 
little  later  and  doing  still  better.  Both  vcsseb  tnalotained  very 
high  speeds,  and  steadily  improved  their  records,  until  the* 
"  MauieUnia  "  averaged  afrOb  fcitot*  and  the  "  Lusitania  "  as-85 
knots  on  the  passage.  They  are  790  ft.  long  overall,  of  ftft  ft. 
beam,  S7  ft.  moulded  depth,  42,000  tons  displarcmcnt  on  a  draught 
of  33l  ft.  and  oi  32,000  tons  gross  t<inr.,i^;.-.  They  are  thui  100  ft. 
longer,  5  ft.  wider,  6000  ti>rs  n'..irc  <ii  f  l.i  ■  r  f  r.t  an.l  i.f  70'  rrt.i^cr 
gross  tonnage  than  the  "  Great  L.astLrn."  figure  28  is  a  section  of 
the  "  MamMaia."  vhidi  akosra  doaily  tte  tmt  bright  «i  tho 
decha. 

Tbe  French  liner  "  La  Provence  "  was  built  in  1905.  of  13,933 
tons  gross,  and  aa  knots  speed.  On  her  displacement  of  19,160  too* 
she  must  carry  about  35'»  tons  of  coal  for  the)  voyage,  which  leaves 
a  margin  of  about  900  tons  for  passenRcrs  and  careo.  The  "  France," 
launched  September  lo.  is  of  j.t.ooo  tons,  45.000  II  P.  and  23}  knots. 

A  notable  tendency  in  rntiit  >\-.irs  is  t<j  ImiM  \c'.m.U  of  great 
size  to  run  at  more  moderate  speed*.  Tbe  American  liner*  "  St 
Louis "  and  "St  Paol"  <%.  a%  Plata  VIU,  baito la  i«MU  ai«  «C 
1 1,630  tons  ^roas  and  at  knots:  whSe  the  "Finland  "and  ^'Knon* 
land,"  built  m  America  in  1902,  are  of  12,185  tons  and  only  16  knots. 
The  last-named  vcMels  are  now  running  under  the  BclRian  Hag  (see 
TableXII.).  The"  CaronLi  "and  "  Carmania,"  built  by  the  Cunard 
Company  in  I9<:i5.  furnishi-.!  cvl.I.  ncc  of  the  advantage  of  the  turbine 
for  Atlantic  liners,  and  also  illu'-lr.Ttc  the  Rain  due  to  a  lower  speed. 
Their  dimensions  are  given  in  T.iMr  Xlf.;  a'.  (.r.:n[  ,it<  d  with  "  l.a 
Provence  "  it  will  be  seen  that,  they  arc  of  12,000  tuns  greater  dit> 
pUceraent.  a  knots  less  speed  and  10,000  less  H.P.  AUowiag  for  tha 
voyage  two-thirds  the  quantity  of  coal  carried  by  "  La  PMveacc. 
these  vessels  thus  have  a  margin  of  about  k'  ton*  compared 
w^ith  the  900  tons  of  that  vessel,  so  that  a  r  ui  !.  1  .i^er  quantity  of 
cargo  may  be  taken  when  required.  The"  Kotterd.ini,"  of  24.i70ton* 
^ros*  tonnage,  can  hxid  to  a  displacement  of  j;".;oo  tons.  Her  speed 
IS  17  knots:  the  reHurtion  of  cn[;ine-iK>wer  gives  tfure  and  «cipht 
(or  no  less  than  35.Ss  pasv:ngcrs  and  neatly  13,000  tons  of  rarp.o  alter 
allowing  for  accommodation  of  crew  and  for  coal,  water  and  stores  for 
the  voyage.  The  second  "  Oceanic."  of  17.374  CHt-  3°. 
v.),  built  in  1809  for  the  White  Star  Company,  was  the  largest 
vessel  then  built  aitd  had  ai-s  knots  speed;  she  ma  fcUo«Mtd 
by  the  "  Celtic,"  "  Cedric."  "  Baltic  "  and  Adriatic  "  for  tbe  same 
company,  of  I6  to  18  kai>ts  speed  and  size  increasing  up  to  nearly 
35.000  tons  gross.  These  veesd*  each  carry  about  3orx)  passengers  as 
well  as  a  crew  of  350  and  upwards,  and  very  large  cargf<?5.  1  he 
"  Adriatic  "  (fig.  31,  Plate  V'll.)  is  of  24.5.M  tons  gross,  ^^0°  greater 
tonnagethanthc''  ( ireat  luistern."  THe"Titaric  "and  'Olympic." 
which  in  IQi'i  r.-  in  ctnirve  '  f  binM^n;;  hy  Harland  A  Wolfl  foC 
the  White  Star  Line,  are  not  only  much  Larger  than  the  "  Adrialic,' 
but  they  are  90  ft.  kinger,  of  13.000  tons  neater  tonnage  and  of  18.000 
tons  greater  displacement  than  the  "  Mauntaaia  ":  a  comUnalion 
of  nctpRicating  and  twtiiw  machfaMfv  of  90,000  H JP.  b  piovidaa 
for  diivlaf  the  voidi  at  a  ipeed  of  ai  lonta. 
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The  Hamhur^'.Amcrican  CompHiy  followed  a  wmilar  courie  to 
the  White  St.ir  f.mc  .j,td  added  two  large  vc»4cU  of  17  J  knot»tpeed — 
the  ■'  Amcrika  "  of  J2,6j?  tom  Krois,  built  by  Messrs  liarland  & 
Wolff,  and  the  "  Kai«7tiii  .\iiKu-ti:  Vii:toru  "  (fig.  JJ,  Plate  VII.),  of 
31.581  tons  gro^s,  htnk  .^t  Stettin.  The  lamit  Gemua  vctael 
afloat  in  1910  was  tht-  "  Gcorgo  Waihingtaa?*  boUt  ill  1906  lit 

Stettin  for  the  North  German  Lloyd. 

The  Hamburg-American  Company  ordered  in  1910  two  wmcI». 
not  only  much  larger  than  the  "  George  Washington."  but  exceed- 
ing even  the  "  Olympic  "  in  dimensions.  They  were  Mid  to  be  ov«r 
9m  ft.  long  over  all.  94  to  9S_ft.  beam.  30,000  tons  groat  greater 
tonnage  th.in  the  "  George  Washington,"  13,000  toiw  more  than 
"  M.iurft.ini.1"  .mil  2<:)oo  tlJ^^  more  than  "  Titanic  "and  "Olympic"; 
turbines  of  Go.ooo  to  70.000  H.I'.  Uing  providol  to  maintain  a 
»prtil  of  32  knots  across  the  .'Vtlantic.  I  dc  Coruird  Coriii.my 
ordered  in  Dec.  1910  a  50,000-ton  turbinc-ilriven  ship  from  John 
Brown  ft  Co.,  to  stc.^m  at  ix  knots  on  serv-ice. 

Tlie"  Minnewatka  "  of  the  Atlantic  Transport  Company  is  typical 
01  veiaeU  on  the  Atlantic  route  canying  a  laige  cargo  together  with 
•  Uiaited  number  of  pataengera  of  one  claaa.  Three  hundred  and 
twenty-aix  first-claw  passenRer*  are  carried  aitd  provided  with  ex- 
edient  accommod.ition.  When  fully  loailcd  the  displacement  i*  over 
Mdooo  tooa  and  the  apced  16  knota;  the  hone-pow  required  beiog 


only  •  iiith  tfaat  of  the  fait  Cimuden.  To  large  numbers  of  pat- 
tengen  tlw  additional  period  on  tlie  voyage  u  no  disad^  .tr.iaie. 
while  the  transport  of  a  large  cargo  at  the  relati\i-ely  high  ifcti 
of  16  knots  is  a  great  advantage. 

Canadian  Linfu. — With  the  increasing  trade  between  Europe  ^ad 
Canada  the  direct  Canadi,in  liners  incrca!*-<l  in  numtKrs  and  i::;- 
portance,  and  now  bear  favourable  com oariaon  with  the  trot  Imi^ri 
running  between  Europe  and  the  Unitea  Sutcs.  The  "  Vlctorun 
and  "  Virginian  "  of  the  Allan  line,  built  in  1904  and  190s  and  plj  in; 
between  Liverpool  and  Montreal,  were  tke  firat  ocean  liners  to  be 
fitted  with  Panons  turbines;  they  are  520  ft  long.  60  ft.  s  ■■■ 
beam,  38  ft.  moulded  depth  and  10,639  tons  groM*.  and  thc-y'  <^ 
carry  1500  passcngcrii  and  a  large  cargo  at  a  speed  of  17  knot*  TKo 
were  followed  in  1906  ty  the  "  Empress  of  Britain  "  and  "  En-'j^rr-s 
i.f  Ireland,"  built  by  the  Fairfield  Company  for  the  Canadiar.  1  1 
Railw.iY  Company;  they  are  570  ft.  long  over  all.  540  ft.  lutmico 
perpenuiculars,  65  ft.  6  in.  beam,  36  ft.  8  in.  depth  trtoufded.  tomiAfe 
14,189  gross  tons,  displacement  20,000  ton*  at  38  ft.  draugbi: 
quadrupie-expanuoiicagiMaof  iSaOOO  I.H.P.  are  fitted  and  a  speed 
of  over  30  knots  waa  obt^ned  on  tiiaL  Excellent  accommoda- 
tion i»  provided  for  1^80  passenerrs;  and  a  considerable  qtuntity 
ol  meat  can  In;  cirried  in  insulated  holds  pro%^ed  with  refrigf rittng 
afrangfimenta,  bcwlea  a  laxie  gnwtal  caifo.  a  total  of  6500  loaa 
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el  eaf|o  iMinK  onM  ta  tddhioii  to  the  codi»  mMr  tad  atam 
vndrad  for  the  PUMfle  aaoM  the  Atlamtle. 

In  igoS  Um  "  Luimitic  "  and  "  Mcsantic  "  were  buHt  by  Mewn 
Harfaad  ft  WoiS  for  the  White  Star  Canadian  Service:  tbcy  are 

550  ft.  long,  07  ft. 4  in.  beam,  41  ft.  a  in.  depth  moulded  and  14,890 
tons  (iros,;  they  can  carry  1660  passenger^  .itui  ,1  very  large  cargo. 
The  "  Laurcntic  "  ia  provided  wiih  rci ipnxjting  cngirvcs  of  6500 
I.H.P.  in  combination  with  Tarson'.  turljirn  s  of  5500  if.P.,  while  the 
"  Mesanttc  "  is  fatted  with  reciprocating  engines  only.  On  trial  the 
"  Lawentic  "  developed  la.ooo  H.P.  with  a  »pced  of  17)  knots,  and 
on  KTvice  her  coal  consumption  is  la  to  15%  Icm  than  that  the 
"  Megantic."  A  service  from  Bristol  to  Quebec  and  Montreal  was 
opened  in  1910  by  the  "  Royal  George  "  and  the  "  Royal  Edward," 
which  ran  for  some  time  in  a  fast  mail  service  from  Marseilles  to  Alex- 
andria under  the  names  of  "  Heiiopolis  "  and  "  Cairo  "  respectively. 
They  were  built  in  1908  and  arc  545  ft.  long,  breadth  6o  It.,  depth 
38  It  ,  tonnage  11,150  tons  gross,  dispbcemcnt  i^.oix)  tons  .-it  33  ft. 
6in. draught.  Parsons  turbines  of  iS.oooH.P.arc  fitted, (Iriving  three 
■crews  at  370  rcvolutiona  per  minute  and  giving  a  maximum 
of  30}  knots,  while  19-1  knots  haa  been  maintained  by  the  "  Royal 
Edwaid '*  bom  Briftol  taQaclMa.  Aenamndtethm  ia piovMcd  for 
1000  paMcngerk  SaH  llMiir  tai  tmtt  vcMda  «cn  being 
'  hr  in  1910. 

Vesstit. — Many  vetaeic  on  the  Atlantic  Service  are  fitted 
tip  for 'carrying  cm![trant»  cither  with  or  without  other  pas«enT;rTs; 
tnev  arc  alw.ivi  arranjjcd  to  c.irry  as  much  cargo  as  possible.  Shins 
built  for  buch  wrvicc?  include  the  "  Gerania,"  built  by  trie 
Northumbcrl.ind  Shipbuilding  Company  in  i  r/c')  f  ir  .•\ii?tri."in  owners. 
Her  dimension;  arc:  length  40a  ft.,  Dcam  5a  It.  6  in.,  moulded  depth 

37  ft.  I  in  ,  4000  toot  grow.  Shacattcaiiv<ao»ta«idlwiJaMirt>t<> 
94  ft.  drauijht  .it  a  speed  of  II  knott,  nit  her  ^wcia  decn  ara 
amnted  10 1  h.it  t  hey  car.  be  used  to  canry  cattle,  troop*  or  emigrants 
as  required.  The  Tortona,"  built  in  1909  by  Messrs  Swan  & 
Hunter  for  the  Italian  emigrant  trade  to  Canada,  i?  464  ft.  Iohr  over 
all.  beam  ^4  ft.,  depth  29  ft.,  she  is  7900  ton?  groM  and  cjii  carry 
8600  ton-i  (le.id-wciKnt  as  well  .isovcr  tfx><>emiprr»nt'>.  The  ".Ancona,  ' 
built  in  191"  by  Messrs  Workman.CLirk  to  ('.  ir  the  Italian  emigrant 
trade  to  the  United  State*,  is  500  ft.  long,  81B8  tons  gross.  7500  I.H.P. ; 
she  can  carry  2^00  emigrants  and  a  large  cargo,  and  in  addition  60 
fifBt-daM  paM«ngcr»  in  spacious  cabins  on  a  promenade  deck  amid- 
ahip^  Some  of  the  finest  vessels  carrying  emigrants  are  the  ships 
of  tha  "  Cleveland  "  type  belonging  to  the  Tiamburn-Amcriran 
0>mpany.  The  "  Cleveland  "  is  587  ft.  long,  65  ft.  breadth  mouldi-d, 
46-7  ft.  depth,  37,000  tons  diipLiceinent  on  a  draught  of  3a  ft.  in  , 
13,000  tons  dead-weight  capacity,  about  17,000  tons  gross  and  io.cmX) 
tons  net,  with  machinery  of  9300  I. II. P.  and_l6  knots  >p<  ed  Shi-  Lim 
carry  250  fir«i -class,  392  second<las»,  494  third-class  and  3o<i4  fourth- 
class  or  emigrant  pas.*engers,  making  with  a  crew  of  360  a  total  of 
3560  persons,  and  has  cold  storage  sfkaces  of  10,000  cub.  ft.  (or 
provisioa*i  and  y>  000  cub.  ft.  for  cargo. 

Limtn  om  attar  RmSes. — Only  a  few  typical  vessela  engaged  on 
Other  routes  can  be  mentioned  here.  The  Royal  Mail  Company's 
"Avon  "  (fig.  33.  Plate  VI II.).  tra«linc  to  the  West  Indies  and 
round  South  .►Xmerica  to  the  Pacific  coasts,  is  520  ft.  long,  63  ft. 
4  in  h.j.irTi,  (t.  9  in.  depth  moulded  and  II.073  ton»  gTOSS 
tonnace.  I  he  '  Kenilworth Cistle  "  (fig. Plate VIII.), in igiootie 
of  the  lat« -.t  .k  I  U;i'l^.^  to  the  I 'nion-Castlel.inc  Fleet  trading  to  South 
Africa,  is  570  (t.  long,  64  ft.  S  in.  beam,  38  ft.  8  in.  nuMildcd  depth, 
JM9S  toaa  jgroas  tonnage,  ltdoo  l.HJ'.  and  17!  kaota  iiieid. 
tiM  "OSfetfl^  "  (fig.  AS.  Pb^II.)  U  typical  the  sfAfiSid 
aUpa  running  via  the  Sues  Canal  to  the  Eastern  ports,  Australia 
aaa  New  Znland:  she  was  buUt  in  1909  by  the  London  & 
Cla^gow  Shipbuilding  Company  for  the  new  fleet  of  the  Orient 
Line  She  is  ijs  ft.  lor.^,  <j,\  (t.  beam,  38  ft.  depth  to  upper  deck, 
l8,3<o  tMin  f^i^pla^<•Inont  .it  38  ft.  draught,  12,120  tons  gross, 
and  oht.iimd  iH-;')  knots  on  trid  with  I3.7<X>  I.H.P.;  I150 
Msscniers  can  be  carried  as  well  as  some  ^000  tons  of  cargo. 
The  "  Slaloja,"  which  in  1910  was  being  built  for  the  P.  &  O. 
Company,  is  a  little  larger  than  the  "  Osterley,"  being  550  ft. 
long.  62)  ft.  broad,  12,500  tons  groWi  of  IS^OOOLlLP.  and  19  knots 
spe«'tl. 

M.iny  vessels  carrying  very  large  cargoea  and  comparatively  few 
pa-,  cngefi  are  engaged  in  the  meat  and  fniit  trades,  and  .ire 
htteil  up  with  refrigerating  machinery,  insulated  hold*  .ind  cooline 
app'i.inr;  ^  ■.!)  3<  to  keep  the  fruit,  vegetables  ormeat  at  the  required 
temjwr.iture.  and  at  the  wmc  time  maintain  a  proper  dcgicc  of 
humidity  or  of  drvne-..  of  the  .itmo*phere.  The  number  and 
site  of  vessels  engaged  in  thcx  trades  continue  to  increase,  and  the 


887 


J  of  tho  tfade  may  be  indicated  bv  the  fact  that 
thiftcea  ndnhxi  earcaM*  of  aiotton  would  be  required  to  Itlf  the  holds 

of  the  vr«sel«  fitted  for  that  particular  trade.  A  typical  \t«sc1 
is  the  "  Highland  Laddie,"  buUt  for  the  Argentine  trade  in  1909, 
430  ft.  lonff.  ft.  beam,  -^7  ft.  6  in  moulded  depth  to  shelter  deck, 
75i»j  tons  Kross.  ^rn>l^  M  P.  .ind  ••^■d  knots  on  trial.  She  can 
carr>'  over  5(jO  passengers  in  well-fitted  and  comfortable  apartments 
amidships,  and  has  insulated  carRO-hoIds  of  343,000  ciih,  (t  r.ip.icity. 
To  control  the  temperature  of  the  chilled  beef  or  frozen  mutton  in 
tbr<ic  holds  she  is  fitted  with  powerful  refrigerating  machiitcry,  and 
ooolcd  brine  is  circulated  through  tubes  lining  the  sides  afid  ceilings 
of  ilw  iMMe.  MOM  ae  odlca  of  briaa  pipn  iNtag  •»  MMd.  Tit 


"  Ruahine."  built  in  1909  for  the  New  Zealand  trade,  b  tlinilariy 
fitted ;  she  is  480  ft.  long,  60  ft.  broad,  44  ft.  depth  moulded,  tpeed 
on  trial  15-9  knots.  Tha  **  Poft  Royal  "  of  the  Elder  Dempster  Line 
has  insulated  holds  capaUeof  transporting  3,000,000  bananas, 
besides  pineapples,  oranpes  and  Other  tropical  and  semi-tropical 
fruits.  The  fruit  is  kept  -it  the  desired  temperature  by  means  of 
large  volumes  of  cold  dry  air  rirculatcd  through  the  hoUls.  and  the 
air  1^  1  Ki!>  <1  by  contai  t  with  nests  ol  pipe^  lhrout;h  which  lirinc  of  a 
low  temperature  is  circulated.  The  '  Tortugucro,"  a  vessel  ^90  ft. 
long,  4S  ft.  beam,  39  ft.  6  in«  depth,  4200  tons  gross,  built  fur 
Messrs  Elders  &  Fyiics,  haa  a  etorage  capacity  01  34  times  that 
of  the  "  Port  Royal." 

Paeifie  Limtrij—lh^  "  Empress  "  vessels  of  the  Canadian  Fadfle 
Railway  Company  were  the  first  liners  built  specially  for  the  trans- 
pacific ocean  service.  The  railway  reached  tnc  Pacific  seaboard  in 
1S85.  and  in  1891  these  vessels  began  running.  They  rivifhe<l  a 
maximum  speed  of  19-75  knots  on  trial,  and  in  1910  could  •.sill 
maintain  17  knots  across  the  Pacific.  In  1901  the  "  Korea  "  and 
"  Siberia  "  were  built  for  the  service;  they  were  in  their  day  the 
largest  American-built  vessels,  each  being  55a  ft.  long,  6j  (t  beam 
and  41  ft.  depth,  of  tonnage  11.376  grow,  and  displacement  iS^fioo 
tons  when  k>aded  to  37  ft.  draught.  Quadruple-expansion  engines  of 
18,000  I.H.P.  gave  them  a  speed  of  so  knots  on  trial  and  18  knota 
•ea-going  speed.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  first-class  paasengert 
are  earned  in  cabins  an<I  5,iIo<ins  abow  the  upper  deck,  and  pro- 
vision is  made  for  G'l  thirJ  <  and  f<:^r  1200  Chin(^e  ^teeraKe 
pasM-ngers.  In  I904  these  were  joined  by  the  .•\mcrir.in-l)uill  vessels 
the  "  Manrhuria  "  and  "  Mongolia."  of  2000  tons  greater  tonnage. 
They  arc  616  ft.  long,  05  ft.  beam,  depth  31  It.  1  in.,  13.639  tons  gross, 
ty^MO  toiM  displacement  and  ao  knota  manmum  speed,  and  can 
aia  carry  loao  pawengeta  and  a  large  cargo.  These  were  again 
outatrinped  (n  siae  by  the  "  Muuicsota  "  and  "  Dakou."  which 
arrived  shortly  afterwards.  They  were  633  ft.  long,  of  20,718  toaa 
gross,  33,000  tons  displ.acement,  14  knots  speed,  and  had  capacity 
for  28SO  passengers  .ind  20, (xx)  ton.s  of  cargo.  The  "  Dakota  "  was 
lost  off  the  coast  of  Japan  in  March  1907.  but  the  "  MinneMva  "  w  js 
in  ^Q10  still  on  service,  and  was  the  l-iiKC^t  merch.int  vt.-*! 
yet  built  in  the  United  States.  These  American  vcs6els  carry 
on  the  truupadlic  acfvioe  ftocn  San  Frudioo  aad  Seattle,  and 
replace  the  older  vcaaela  with  which  the  AmciicaB  ndfic  Mail 
Company  carried  on  the  service  for  many  years.  The  Americaaaad 
Briti  h  veiicis  were  all  outstripped  bv  the  lapanesc  wssels  "  Teayo 
M.iru  "  .ir-.d  "  Chiyo  M.iru  "  of  the  Toyo  Kaiscn  Kaisha  (Japaacea 
Orii  iit.d  S.S.  Co  1.  1  (.Lv  were  built  in  Japan,  of  the  following 
dimen'-ions:  length  over  all  5751  ft.,  between  perpendicidars  S58  ft., 
breadth  fij  ft.,  ocpth  to  shelter  deck  46  it.  6  in.,  to  upp<  r  deck  38  (t. 
6  in.,  gross  tonnage  14.700  tons;  displacement  21,500  tons  at  31  ft. 
8  ia.  imiight.  They  are  driven  by  three  sets  of  Parsons  turbines  of  a 
total  H.P.  of  17,000  at  370  revolutions  per  minute,  and  have  attained 
21 -6  Icnots  on  tri.^1  and  3o  knots  on  ocean  service.  Steam  is  suppUcd 
by  13  cylindrical  Uiiltrs,  working  at  180  tb  iircuurc  and  fired  hy 
Oil  fuel  ooly.  They  have  acdnmowdation  lor  175  fint-claM^  54 
second^daa  aad  800  mmtgt  pamimw,  and  over  tooo  toai  el 
careo. 

Special  Vessels. — Many  vc*«;ts  arc  built  for  special  and  txccp- 
tional  purposes,  and  cannot  be  classed  with  either  ordinary  cargo  or 
passenger  vc*-<l*.  Amongst  these  may  be  included  dredgers,  train* 
carrying  ferry-boats,  ice-breakers,  survc>-ing  vessels,  lightships,  fish* 
ing  vcMcls,  coastguard  and  Ibhcfy  cruiien.  eelvage  and  fire  vcMdei 
lifeboats  and  tugs.  To  DiBootts  a  apedd  artida  h  devoted  (lea 
Dkedce). 

rraiii  F«rr»*j.— In  1869  i>Ir  Scott  Russell  described  (rrenr.  Inst. 
A'or.  Arch.)  a  train  frrrv'-boat  of  speci.il  construction  in  use  on  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  ha\ing  a  !en^;th  of  220  ft.,  a  bre.n'.ih  over  the 
paddle-boxes  of  60  ft.,  and  a  di  |  I  icetnrnt  of  lOoo  tons;  the  horse- 
pdwir  of  her  machinery  w  i^  r>Ki,  divided  between  two  paddle- 
whccls,  each  of  which  was  driven  by  a  pair  of  independent  oscillating 
engines.  Tha  object  of  tUa  aieaawr  was  to  convey  tiaina  between 
Komaashora,  onthaooaiidaof  the  lake,  aad  FriedridMhafen.  on  the 
other ;  she  was  bdit  of  inn.  and  was  designed  to  have  great  strength 
combined  with  light  dfanght. 

In  1873  train  ferry-boats  were  introduced  into  flenmark  to  carry 
fr.iins  between  the  mainland  and  the  idands  and.  Liter,  between 
Denmark  and  Sweden.  The  hr  t  w.is  a  single  track  iron  piddle 
vevvl,  the  "  Lille  Baelt,"  built  by  Kich.irdson  of  Newcastle  fur  the 
service  from  Fredcricta  to  Strib  (2  m.) ;  her  dimensions  were;  length 
139  ft.,  bmdth  moulded  a6  ft.,  extreme  44  ft.  6  in.,  draught  t  It., 
tonnage  306.  LH.P.  afto,  and  speed  8  knots.  A  similar  Mat,  tha 
"  Frcderida.*'  was  aftcfwards  built  by  Schichau  of  Elfaiag  for  the 
same  service:  in  1883  drii  ins  boih  two  very  similar  bat  loMer 
vessels  for  ferries  of  a-aj  n.  BCRIW,  which  proved  veiy  successful; 
and  others  of  various  typca followed  for  ferries  of  16,  i8j  and  48  m. 
.Tcniv^.  The  IXini  li  government  in  1910  cmploye<l  22  vessels  of  a 
tot.il  of  :i(  .-lut  i^,<Mio  t"n^  an  eight  ferries  for  railroad  cars,  as  well 
as  sep.ir.ite  ve^^els  for  other  traffic.  Thesf  services  have  to  be  rtiain- 
t-iined  .ill  th.-  \  ear  round,  and  several  of  the  vessels  arc  specially 
strengthened  for  passage  through  ice ;  in  addition,  four  other  vessels 
of  497  to  553  ton*  gmi.Md  too  to  loo  I.H.P.  are  emptoyed 
wholly  as  ice-break 
the  "  Chiiatian  I3C' 
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a  distance  of  i6  ra.  Fif.  36  thowa  the  profile  and  deck  plani  of 
thi*  vcswi.  for  which,  with  other  particulars  of  the  Danish  ferries, 
we  are  indebted  to  InUriultonol  Uaruu  Eittmtertni.  PanicuUrs 


fcny  wrvioe  between  Sweden  and  Germany  fnnn  Trtlkborj  to 
SaMniti,  a  distance  of  65  tn.  For  this  ser^-ice  the  "  Drottniji^- 
Victoria  "  (fig.  37.  Plate  IX.)  was  built  by  Mcaan  Swan,  Huota. 


--•   'I    I-  -y-  urxTXj-,;.  . 


■f -     •  •  •  •      •  t  • . 


Fio.  36.— Profile  and  Deck  Plan*  of  Twin-Scrcw  Ferry  "  Christian  IX." 


of  the  most  Important  Danish  train-carrving  vessels  are  given  in 
Table  XIII. 

The  longest  ferry,  from  Cjetlscr  to  Wamcmundc,  traverses  a 
distance  of  46  tn.  across  the  lower  part  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  and  on 
this  ferry  the  "  Prinsessc  Alexandrine  "  and  "  Prins  Christian  ".are 


Wigham  Richardson  &  Co.  Her  dimensions  are:  length  370  ft.  1 
all,  350  ft.  between  perpendiculars,  breadth  extreme  53  ft.  6  in.,  jpfa 
tons  eross,  displacement  4370  tons  dead-weight  capacity,  600  tcM 
at  a  draught  of  16  ft.  6  in.,  5400  I.H.P.  and  speed  16)  knots.  T«o 
rail  track*  are  provided,  the  trains  are  shippea  at  the  stern  and  ate 
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Twin  screw,  double  track 

Paddle  wheel,  double 
track   

Twin  screw,  double  track 

Paddle  wheel,  double 
track  

Paddle  wheel,  double 
track  

Single  forward  and  aft 
screw,  single  track 

Two  screws  aft,  _  one 
screw  forward,  single 
track  

Single  screw.  single 
track,  ice-breaker 

Paddle  wheel,  single 
track  ..... 

Paddle  wheel,  single 
tMck  ... 


employed.  Two  other  vessels  belonging  to  the  Prussian  govern-  |  completely  protected  from  the  weather  when  on  board,  the  bow 
ment  also  work  on  thi*  ferry,  and  the  great  success  of  the  seT\-ice  I  of  tne  ship  being  completed  as  usual  for  a  sea-going  \-e«rl ;  ten 
led  to  the  Swtdi*h  and  German  govcrnmcxita  undertaking  a  direct  '  full-tixcd  poatcnger  or  alccptng  carriages  can  be  taken,  or  cigfat 
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Plate  IX. 


Fig.  39.  —  Icc-breaking  Steamer  Ermack. 


Plate  X. 
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Plate  XI. 


Fig.  42.— Sailing  Yacht,  with  Auxiliary  Slcam  Power,  Sunbeam. 


■Ji 

Fig.  43. — Imperial  German  Steam  Yacht  UolicnzoHcrn.  (Pkoio,  Wca.) 
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Plate  XIII. 


Plate  XIV, 
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Fig.  Oo.— II.M.S.  Aganumnon  ^.Lord  Nelson  Class;. 
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Plate  XV. 


Plate  XVI, 
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Plate  XVII. 


Plate  XVIII. 
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Fig.  70.— Brazilian  Minus  (Ji  r,ir.\. 


Fig.  <\g. — 11. M.S.  Triumph. 


• 

Fig.  6S. — U.S.A.  Michigan. 
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Plate  XIX. 


Plate  XX. 
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Plate  XXI 


Plate  XXll. 
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Plate  XXIII. 


Plate  XXIV. 
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Fig.  105. — French  J tiUs  MkltcUt. 


(A  .  BorgauU.  T.mLm  ) 
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Plate  XXV, 


Plate  XXVI. 
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Plate  XXVII. 


Plate  XXVIII. 
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MBRCRANT  VESSELS!  SHIP 

|oodi  wA^ns*  Bslhit  ouiltB  S9B  piovidodt  sod  powffiil  ocotttfo^il 
pump*  fitted,  lo  that  tlw  trim  of  tbe  veawl  c«n  be  adjuiMd  u 
Bteemuy  while  erabufcing  and  dbfihiririiig  the  taiMi  tlM  k 
built  tpcctally  nroag  «» tnit  ih*  cu  be  drives  thraodi  lee  durinc 
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tpcctally  nroag 

thf  winiM  months. 

In  the  "  Solano,"  a  largo  rnilr;  fi  rry  406  ft.  Ions,  was  built 

by  Messrs  Harlan  &  HollinKswcjrtii  of  Wilmingtun,  Dt'Li*aro,  tu  run 
between  Bcmicia  an  l  forto  Ca'ta  in  connexion  with  the  Crntr.1l 
Pacific  railway.  In  1S99  (be  American  railways  employed  nearly  300 
ferric*,  with  an  aggresat^  capacity  of  over  aooo  large  wagon*,  and 
by  1909  the  numfacra  and  capacity  had  increased  to  about  tnrae  time* 
tnoae  amounts,  on  Lake  Michigan  alone  nine  (uch  ferries  being  at 
vork* 

Two  other  Interesting  example?  of  train  ferries  were  built  on  the 
T;  nt-  I  V  S^r  \V.  G.  Ariu^tr.Jiij;,  Whitwurth  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  1895  and 
l-y'..  tfir  for.Ticr  for  service  on  the  river  Volga,  and  the  Latter  for 
u  rvi:  i  n  L  .  .c  Baikal  in  Siberia.  The  Volga  ha*  a  rise  and  fall  of 
no  Wii  tiun  4S  ft-  between  spring  and  midsummer,  and  the  ice 
upon  it  in  winter  u  usually  3  It.,  and  tometime«_3  ft.,  thick;  thu* 
the  problem  presented  coniider.ibtc  difficulties,  which  were  increased 
by  tne  fact  th.it  the  locks  of  the  Marinsky  canal  system,  through  which 
all  vcs'icU  hfiund  for  tl»c  Volga  must  r«s»,  arc  of  such  dimension* 
that  it  was  impovvibic  for  vessels  of  sufficient  size  to  be  got  through 
in  one  piece.  It  was  dctidc-d  to  uw-  two  vrsscls  to  do  toe  work,  tne 
first  to  act  only  as  an  ice-breaker,  and  the  other  to  act  only  as 
a  train -carrier.  The  icc-breakcr  wa*  built  in  two  pieces,  theparting 
beins  at  the  longitudinal  middle-line  plane  of  the  vesael.  Tnb  was 
atkuctorily  canned  out  by  mean*  of  a  double  longitudinal  middle- 
Bne  bulkhead  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  vnael.  On  arrival 
at  the  canal  she  was  divided  into  halves,  and  was  joined  up  again 
after  passing  fhI:lU^;^l  the  U.st  of  the  lork.i.  H<r  dimensions  were: 
length  147  ft.,  breadth  37  ft.  6  in.  and  depth  16  ft.  6  in.,  and  she  was 
fitted  with  compound  engine*  and  twin  screw-*.  The  ferr>-  steamer 
itself  (fig.  38,  Plate  IX.)  was  353  ft.  long,  of  ft.  6  in.  beam,  and 
of  14  ft.  6  in.  depth.  Four  lines  of  rails 
sulficient  space  being  provided  for  34 
tflKlta  or  carri.tges,  which  arc  shf>wn  in 
position  in  the  figure.  The  dit:icuUy 
presented  by  the  great  difference  in  the 
fiver  level  was  got  o%-cr  by  an  arrancc- 
ment  of  hydraulic  hoists,  placed  at  tne 
t>jw.  by  wHIlIi  Iv-'i-i  ;ruck.s  could  l>e  lifted 
at  once  to  a  h»  it:ht  of  3}  ft.,  and  by  hav- 
ing lines  of  rails  at  the  undiflf -stagei It 
two  lc%  els.  The  vesael  was  fitted  with 
twin  screws  ud  compound  engines, 
which  gave  bar  ■  speed  of  9  knots.  It 
was  fout;d  nefe»s.'ir>'  to  divi(!c  her  into 
four  f>ar;s  fjr  the  iKi'is.Ti^e  thrini>;Ji  the 
canal  lock.';;  the  ilivi-iims  were  made 
at  the  longit  :dirial  niid<lic  linc  plane  and 
athwartsbips  at  her  middle.  £acb 
quarter,  wnen  aputt  IWHMd  •  wttm* 
tight  hull,  and  WMMoa  WcBtawww 
tneparu  were  afloat. 

Tne  Lake  Bcikal  Ferry  was  btiilt  for  carrying  trains  across  the 
lake  in  connc■^iDn  with  the  Siberian  railway.  For  more  than  half 
the  year  lh<'  l.i>:c  i>  frozen  over  t(i  a  con^i.li  r.idle  i h:r kn<  -.i,  and  in 
this  case  tJ;c  \c;vj1  niu^t  of  nc<TS!>ity  be  hers'  lf  a  p'jwi  rfu!  ice- 
breaker as  will  ai  a  ferry  steamer.  Her  dinnr-iont  .ire;  Im^tli 
290  ft.,  bca.m  57  ft.,  draugnt  under  ordinary  conditions  16  ft.  6  in., 
aad  displacement  4209  tona,  Tlw  bull  is  cloasty  aibdivided  for 
addtrional  safety  in  case  of  perforation.  Sbe  baa-tlnw  set*  of  triple- 
opansion  enp.iacs,  working  three  independent  screw  propellers,  two 
pllCtfl  aft,  ai  in  ordinary  twin-screw  ships,  and  one  placed  at  the 
forward  extremity  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  the  water  under  the 
ice,  thus  assisting  the  heavy  cast -steel  stem  and  armoured  bow  to 
break  up  the  solid  ficld-icc  which  the  vessel  has  to  encounter.  The 
conijilete  structure  was  first  erected  on  the  T)^,  then  taken  to 
pieces  and  shipped  to  St  Petersbuif ;  from  tncncc  its  numerous 
■Wta  mn  CMnad  to  what  was  at  tlM  time  the  terminus  of 
ttW  Sibariui  nihray,  vbence  they  wen  tdaea  to  their  destlnatloo 

05  dadteSt  and  tnere  the  ship  wa*  le-erected  and  launched. 
Tbe  boiler*  constituted  the  heaviest  individual  pieces  thus  trans-' 
ported,  as  the  weight  of  each  could  not  be  reduced  below  30 
tons. 

An  interesting  example  of  a  modem  river  train  ferry  is  the 
"  Fabius,"  built  by  Messrs  G.  Rennie  ft  Co.,  Greenwich,  in  1909, 
for  service  in  southern  Nigeria,  where  the  river  is  a  m.  across.  She 
im  a  douUeHended  paddk- wheel  vessel ;  leagtli  tfio  ftwbaatf  33  ft. 

6  in.,  depth  (O  ft.,  draught  5  ft.  6  in.,  speed?  knots.  Shecan  carry 
six  tailway  carriages  and  freight  and  pasaengen  tip  to  a  total  of 
900  tons. 

tct-Brtuktrt. — SteamSants  for  breaking  a  passage  through 
ireaen  waters  d.ite  from  an  early  pcrioo;  one  i*  spoken  of  as 
^rly  as  1851.  The  "  Ermack "  (fig.  39,  EMate  IX.),  built  in 
1898,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  roost  mective  vessel*  of  this  type. 
Her  dinetuion*  are:  length  330  ft.,  breadth  71  ft.,  depth  to 
tba  nper  dadt  aa  ft.  6  in.,  and  rtisnlaramrnt  8000  tons:  bar 
<i^hBi5awlop  iooo  I JLP^  tiviac  tar  •  iipMd  of  15 


Her  KDCfil  OBtBna  b  Anva  Jk  Cg.  40^  froa  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  ber  bow  *k>pes  npwaids  from  below,  so  a*  to  enable  her  to 
run  up  on  to  the  ice  and  bring  her  weight  to  bear  in  breaking 
it.  Tne  "  Ermack  "  made  her  maiden  vo>'age  in  the  winter  ol 
189^-1899.  when  sbe  steamed  through  tbe  Baltic  to  Kronstadt- 
crushing  the  ice  with  comparative  ease. 

5i4nryin;  I-VjjWj.-— SpecLil  vessels  are  employed  by  various 
gnverniiii  rits,  and  occasi  .r.jlly  by  institutions  or  individuals,  to 
survey  the  oceans  and  ocean  beds,  and  pursue  scientific  inquiries  of 
a  general  natura  nnidiag  the  aea.  Tbe  Brit  ish  Admiralty  Bnictoja 
the  «  Egena."  FSimS*'  awl  Mutine, '  sloop,  of  about  im 
tons  displacement,  modiied  and  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  as  well 
as  two  yacht*  purchased  and  suiUbly  modified,  and  two  vessels 
built  especially  lor  the  purpose.  The  yacht*  arc  tbe  "  Watrrwitch," 
150  ft.  l.jnk-,  ''4"  tons  displacement  and  10  knots  speed,  purchased 
in  If4y3;  and  the  composite  built  vessel  "  Scalark,"  180  ft.  long. 
1034  ton*  displacement  and  II  knots  B[x-ed.  purcha5*d  in  190J; 
both  are  employed  in  Eastern  water*.  The  vc»»el»  built  for  the 
purpose  are  Uw  "  TritOBt"  t4S  ft  loafc  41$  tons  displacement,  10 
knots  speed,  boflt  b  i«8a;  and  the  **  KMouth,"  155  ft.  k>ng.  54S 
ton*  disptacrment,  lo)  knot*  speed,  built  in  l8«8:  both  these 
vessels  are  propelled  by  paddle  wheels,  and  both  are  of  comporite 
build.  The  "  Uart,"  a  steel  yacht  130  ft.  lonp,  500  tons  displacement, 
7I  knot*  speed,  purchased  by  the  Admir.iliv  in  iSSj.  w.is  in  igio 
employed  by  the  New  Soutti  Wales  government.  I  he  (■an,n!..in 
government  ha*  provided  vessels  such  as  the  "  Cartier."  a  twin- 
screw  steel  vessel,  built  in  1009,  164  ft.  long,  39  ft.  beam,  648  torw 
gros*  and  i  ij  knots  Speed,  lor  survey  work  on  the  coaat  of  witiah 
Columbia.  The  Indian  goverement  had  the  steel  sinBte-screw  vessel 
"  Investigator  "  built  by  Messrs  Vickers,  Soiu  ft  Maum  for  survey  of 
Indian  watrn;  she  is  304  ft  long,  33  ft.  beam,  15  ft.  3  in.  moulded 
depth,  has  a  disphcement  of  1170  tons  and  a  speed  of  13!  knots. 
Ihc  United  States  government  built  a  surveying  vessel,  the 
Pathfinder,"  in  1899.  She  is  a  steel  single-screw  vosel  rigged  as 

"  liiSfttbcaanft. 


Fig.  40. — Section  of  "  Ermack." 

6  in.,  depth  moulded  19  ft.  8  in.,  displacement  875  tons  at  tO  ffc, 
draught,  l.H.P.  II70  and  speed  13J  knots.  She  has  tnjnkers  for  330 
tons  of  coal,  and  is  fitted  up  with  very  i  <iiK|;lr!e  auxili.iry  in.ichini  ry 
arrangements,  electric  lighting  and  \rntiU'i 
accoinniiMl.it i  m  t  ir  .1  Ll^^;l•  si.<H.  I 


steam  heating,  .and 
iiiit  (or  hydroLt.iiihy  and 
research  is  perhaps  the  must  complete  ever  provided.  The  Carnegie 
lastitutkia  of  washingtoa  has  fitted  out  the  necial  aon'magnetic 
veasd  '*  Caracgie."  laS  ft  long,  35  ft.  beam,  la  ft.  7  in.  draught,  $69 
tons  diipiaoement. 

X-if/bttM^.— In  many  p«aces  round  the  coast  the  safe  nav^tion 
of  ships  is  aseisted  by  vc«.scls  calU  d  lightships,  moored  in  positions 
will  re  li^li'Ji  rii  J  s  (.inr.'it  well  l^e  built.  .Around  the  southern 
portion  of  Great  Britain  thcvc  xcvscis  arc  maintained  by  the 
Trinity  Corporation  (sec  Lli.iii  iiolsb). 

Fisking  VestHs. — It  is  not  many  >'car*  nnce  a  few  old  paddle  tti 
wen  fitted  up  with  fishing  appUanoes.  Tbey  proyed  vevy  f  ~' 
able,  and  the  experiment  led  to  the  building  and  fitting  out  of  I 
vessda  specially  designed  for  such  employment.  Screw 
trawlsn  (see  Trawl)  or  other  fishing-boats  arc  among  the  < 
iTKMt  frequently  met  with  round  the  British  coasts.  In  iQto  some 
3(X»  such  steam  vessels  of  an  awrage  net  tonnage  of  50  tons  were 
on  the  British  register,  a*  well  as  33,000  tailing  boats  of  an 
segregate  net  register  tonnsge  exceeding  aoo.txw  toiu.  Fig.  41 
(Plate  X.)  is  the  steam  herring  drifter  "Three,"  and  gives  a 
general  idea  of  the  type,  but  tboe  is  considerable  variety  in  the 
methods  of  fishing,  and  the  fittings  of  the  vessels  vary  accordingly. 

Coastpuird  and  Fishery  Cmisert. — The  lightships  give  warning  of 
danger,  and  can  also  send  signals  ashore  for  the  benefit  of  vesM.-U  in 
distress,  but  cannot  themselves  render  bels.  The  principal  oiipiusa< 
tions  for  giving  assistance  to  vcasds  !■  oistieas  aad  for  WVMg  Gfe 
around  the  Bntish  coasts  are : — 

I.  The  coastguard  service  mabtained  by  the  Adodnl^. 
a.  The signalservices,  sutions and agentt maintained  by  lioyd'a. 
3.  The  lilelMat  amkw  iMiMnMl  by  the  Royal  NatioMl 
bestr  * 
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[MERCHANT  VESSOS 


The  coattguard  cniiaert  not  only  watch  the  coast  btrt  proceed  to 
the  fiaherv  grounds  to  act  ai  international  marine  police.  They  are 
controlle<i  by  aa  admiral,  with  headquarter*  at  66  Qurcn  Victoria 
Street,  London,  who  in  1910  h;id  at  his  scr\'iccB  the  torpedo  gunboats 
"  Halcyon,"  "  Letla."  '"  Skipjack  "  aitd  "  Spanker  " :  the  old 
oompoaitc  pmboat*  "Ringdove"  and  "Thniih";  the  vcMeb 
**  CoUeen,"  "  Julia  "  and  ''^Fannv,"  purcha«M)  and  fitted  up  for 
the  wttrk;  aad  the  "  Squirrel  "  and  "  Arcut,"  two  yacht-like  veHcU 
•pedalty  buOtfor  the  aerx-icr.  The  "  Colleen."  a  wooden  veatel  built 
in  l8te  and  |Mt>pelled  by  horizontal  trunk  engines  ot  350  I.H.P., 
it  145  u.  long  and  41 S  tons  displacement,  and  at  one  time  the  engines 
gave  her  a  speed  ol  knots;  the  "AfKu*"  is  a  stcrl  vi•^•<•l  built  in 
'904,  130  ft.  long,  380  ton*  <li<pUi  cnii  nt,  23  ft.  Si.iro,  K  ft.  10  in. 
draught;  the  has  a  light  fore  and  aft  rig,  and  vertical  tri|<!r  cx- 
pao.'ii'in  cnginrsof  500  I.H.P. give heratpeedof  laiuota.  Thel''i>hcry 
Board  of  Scut  I J  n<l  has  provided  ittcif  with  nine  (mall  cniiien.  auch  a* 
the "Freya,'  built  in  1904,0!  length  I38rt.,bcam  34  ft.,  mmldaddepth 
la  (t.,  and  grou  tonnage  280  tons;  and  the  "  Norma,"  baihin  X909, 
which  is  159  (t.  long,  35  ft.  beam,  14  ft.  moulded  depth.  457  tonsgrosa 
tonnage  and  950  1.11. P.  In  1908  the  Irish  Fisheries  l5oard  procured 
the  small  cruiw  r  "  Ilclga,"  built  by  the  Dublin  I><xl:yaril  Co.,  155  ft. 
lon^;.  11  ft-  6  in.  UMtn.  1.1  (t.  t,  :n.  moul  lcd  depth;  she  L.bi.iiiur!  ^ 
tpvedof  14)  knotson  trial  with  a  total  deadweight  of  140  tons  carried. 

Sahaie  and  Fir*  VetseU. — Several  private  compnniet  maintnia 
special  vessels  which  are  available  (or  aaciatanoa  o(  weaaeb  in  distress, 
mIvmb.  wreck-raising,  &c.  Many  of  these  vcssds  an  powerful  tu^s 
fltted  with  derricks  and  winches  for  hoisting  out  car^  and  ships' 
fittings,  and  priivided  with  p.i\»crful  steam  or  electrically  drivtn 
pumps  and  special  hosi-s  i<jT  piiMi-ing  out  tk«>de<l  Ciinpiirtments  ot 
the  vcMcls  in  diM^e^'«.  Some  have  been  specially  built  and  fitted  up 
for  salvage  and  wrpck-rairfii(;  otkiB  ham  boon  bnUt  •ad  Cttod  for 
aalvace  and  (ireboats.  .    .  ^ 

A  Sn  and  salvage  boat  at  Einncic  b  45  ft.  wnt.  II  ft.  beam  aad 
3  ft.  draught:  she  ia  fitted  with  a  Mcnyweatner  qulck-tteanung 
boiler,  an<rcn0aeB  amnfed  to  drive  the  boat  at  8|  knots,  or  a«  .nn 
alternative  to  pump  out  vesatla  on  either  side,  or  to  pump  f r(jm  t  he 
river  for  fire  purpov-i  anil  deliver  up  to  i  scx^  k.^I!""' minute.  Many 
small  vessels  o(  thi-<  charai  tcr  are  |:ir  i'.  :i!r  I  (  r  harUiurs.  ducks  and 
shipbuilding  works,  tine  of  tlie  ni'rft  j^jwi  tIuI  111  LnylantI  is  that 
built  for  the  Manchester  Ship  (  anal.  This  Iwat  is  90  ft.  long,  and  is 
fitted  with  salvage  pumps  capable  of  clearing  5OQO  gallons  a  minute, 
as  well  as  indepmdent  nre  «er\-ice  pumps  capable  01  delivering;  4000 
gallons  per  minute  at  a  prcssune  of  1^0  lb  per  square  inch.  Fire  and 
aalvaoe  boats  of  much  greater  capacity  have  been  provided  at  San 
FranmocN  New  York  and  Chicago.  Two  iireboats  of  special 
design  were  built  in  190H  for  ("hiraRo.  They  arc  110  ft.  lone  over 
all,  JH  ft.  beam,  15  ft.  lUiuildod  depih,  and  '>}  ft.  dr.iuRht.  f'ower- 
ful  turbine  punips  are  driven  by  two  Curtis  steam  turbines  on  the 
s-ime  ^hafts,  whieh  alwi  carry  J75-voIt  2<X>-kilowatt  electric  motors 
lor  ocwratmg  the  projicller  ntotors.  The  pumps  can  be  worked  so  as 
to  driver  4500  gallons  por  minute  at  300  lb  per  sq.  in.,  9000  gallons 
at  tjSO  lb  or  lafgitr  volumes  at  lower  pressures;  the  maximum  speed 
of  the  turbines  and  pumps  is  ijoo  revolutions  per  minute.  Twin 
screws  are  fitted  and  each  is  driven  by  a  motor  arranged  to  develop 
350  11. P.  at  JOO  rcvoluti<m»  per  minute.  The  boats  are  fiitod  witli 
cicrtrir  li^'ht,  -.•■.irr  li  li^'ht.  and  '•team  •■•eerini;  K<^ar.  New  \ink  t.i* 
ten  p'iwcriul  fircbuats,  K-vcral  ol  which  can  thn^w  over  10.000  gallons 
of  water  per  minute.  The  "  Beta  "  of  the  Londpn  Fire  Brigade  is 
100  ft.  long,  1 1  knots  Rpecd,  and  can  deliwr  4000  galloiis  per  minute 
at  anresiiiic  nf  140  tt>  [i-f  s.j.  in.,  engines  and  pumps  being  driven  by 
vcrtieal  steam  rneine^. 

Lifebools  and  Vtssd!. — The  lifeboat  «erv-icr<  around  the  Rritish 
shores  are  itiaintaincti  alm  ift  entirely  by  the  Royal  National  Life- 
boat Institution.  In  March  Ii>lo  t!i<-ru  v.ere  jHi  hfclmats  in  M'rvicc. 
varyin,;  in  length  from  yi  ft.  to  y>  ft.  .\ll  are  liti<'  I  with  air -im- If.e 
or  watertight  air-cascs  of  sufficient  ca|>acicy  to  keep  them  afloat  if 
completely  filled  by  the  sea,  and  all  are  arranged  so  as  automatically 
to  relieve  themselves  of  any  sea  breaking  into  the  boat.  The  type 
of  boat  varies  according  to  the  service  Intended  and  the  views  of 
the  men  who  urv  them — i8j  arc  self-righting  If  c.ip-^izoil  and 
99  not  M-If  li.'htini;.  The  conditions  of  service  are  such  th.nt  the 
applii.iii.  n  of  irn  or  oilier  motive  power  to  as-i  t  the  crewi 
pn-<-iit«.  ni.ir.y  diiiuu'iic;  the«  dilhf ull ies  have,  hawever,  Iwvn 
sucir^, fully  oven  ,  mil-  by  I  he  i:i  -■  itution  and  its  advisor.*,  and  details 
of  the  povvcr-drivcn  boats  are  given  in  a  paper  read  by  Mr  J.  R. 
Baroett  at  the  tastkata  of-  Naval  Architects,  March  191a  Four 
•team  lifeboata  haw  be^n  tried  and  found  very  uaefttl  under  the 
conditions  in  which  the\  arc  employed,  while  thiaa  patrol-driven 
life)»ats,  40  to  43  ft.  in  Icn^h,  13  to  iC  tons  weight,  S4to  H.P. 
and  alxiut  7  knots  »fx.-cd,  nave  n<-en  "lupplied  as  an  expcnmcnta! 
measure,  and  on  their  voyages  to  their  Citations  provdl  to  1*  very 
waworthy  and  reli  jble  Iviat'*.  1  he  institution  employs  one  vteam- 
ship,  the  ste<*l  twin-s.:rew  tui;  "  lliliii  I'cil  "  of  3^0  tons  displacement , 
which  is  stationed  at  1-almouth  and  usetl  to  tow  lifeboats  to  sea  and 
atiist  them  ia  their  work,  md  a!>o  to  render  aid  to  vessels  in  distress 
which  have  no  chance  of  getting  private  tugs.  The  United  States 
fOvemment  has,  however,  taken  the  lead  in  this  direction,  iii  building 
equipping  a  «pccial  vessel,  the  "  Snohomish,"  for  life-saving 
I  on  the  North  iVwific  coast.  This  vessel  is  oflidaliy  termed  a 
»cniiier,aadiaissft.loagovwali,a9ft.beBiBt  I7ft.6ia. 


moulded  depth,  and  displaces  795  tons  at  a  dtaaght  «f  la  ft.  4!  l^i 

a  single  screw  driven  Dy  triple-expansion  ea^aes  of  I37D 
gave  a  speed  of  13!  knots  on  trial.    (See  Lifeboat.) 

Tu^s  OT  Tow-Boatt.—Ga  canals  and  rivers  freara  barges  are  oftca 
employed  for  towing,  aad  ioull  tugs  are  alM)  built  for  this  purpatv. 
but  on  swift.  laifO  nvers  tlietugs  are  often  of  considerable  po«er. 
The  tug  "  Little  John,**  Iwilt  by  Messrs  Yarrow  for  service  oa  the 
Trent  cana'is,  is  80  ft.  long.  14  ft.  6  in.  hram.  diaogbt  arith  ateam  ap 
23  in.,  displacement  about  40  tons.  Twin  screws  are  fttted  wufUi^ 
in  tunnels,  and  this  little  vessel  has  towed  five  barges,  weigluag 
with  tluir  loads  247  tons,  at  a  speed  of  5J  knots.  A  rivxr  tqg 
recently  built  by  Me»«rs  Thornycroft  &  Co,  for  service  on  the  twvt 
waters  of  the  Upper  VanKisc.  and  named  the  "  Sliutunz,"  is  150  ft. 
long,  15  ft.  beam,  with  a  depth  of  6  ft.  6  in.j  fitted  «iin  oim(x>und 
surface-condensing  engines  01  l.H.P.{drivMg  twin  screik  s  » <>rkiag 
in  tuanels  (as  the  draught  of  the  vessel  is  very  watted)  and  giving  a 
speed  of  about  If  knots.  After  trial  at  Southaaq|nn  the  tug  sas 
taken  to  pieces,  the  sections  shipped  to  China,  wA  aections  cf  a 
barge  of  corresponding  dimensions,  and  both  were  put  trrcrth'-i-  aod 
completctlai  Kiangnan.  This  was  the  fir»t  steamer  to  at  t'  n  ;  :  r.-,.uiaf 
passa|f;es  in  the<ie  Irnubled  w,\ier»,  and  ?.le.»r:i<r  and  ci'r.s.jrt  ^^-r 
formtid  their  first  vo>.it:e  with  i-ji  rr-,s.  The  ,\rrnriian  rircr  tovk-Uat 
"  Sprague  "  is  ji8  ft.  long  over  all,  64  ft.  8  in.  wide,  depth  amidskips 
7 ft., daplaceBwat aaoo laafcwiwsiwl toaaapt  147ft,  Shaisfitttd 
with  a  itani  wheel  40  ft.  ia  naowtcr  aad  40  It.  la  width.  dri\-ea  by 
two  cooipound  engines  of  12-ft.  stroke,  the  c>-liiKieTs  hmg 

aS  in.  and  fi^in.  indiafnctcr;  and  at  'o)  revolutions  per  minute  kcr 
horsc-poisTr  is  estimatetl  at  1500  H.r.  In  1007  ^he  towed  oa  oac 
CK  cation  56  co:il  boats,  c.ich  180  ft.  long  and  2'  1 1  v. .  le,  loaded  with 
over  67, OCX}  tons  of  coal  and  covering  a  water  area  of  neariy  7  acrts. 
On  the  American  rivers  the  supntiority  of  the  screw  proprflcf 
is,  however,  now  realixcd,  and  shallow-draught  tow-boats  with 
praaellen  amrliiag  ia  taaaela  imve  beee  adopted,  lotamtiai 
have  been  bmlt  Iw  Masara  Coat  ft  Co.  of  Falmoutb  far  w«cfcl 
North-Eastera  Railway  Docks  on  the  Tyne.  Gnat  power  in  stiull 
length  was  required,  and  engines  of  1000 1.1  LP.  are  installed  in  matU 
75  ft.  1on(;,  26  ft.  beam,  13  ft.  6  in.  deep,  having  a  mean  draught  d 
10  (t. ;  twin  >crew s  set  widely  apart  hein^  provided  to  gi>'c  maooTtv- 
ring  power.  Tugs  in  common  use  in  harbour  and  coasting  services 
arc  often  90  ft.  to  130  ft.  in  length,  30  to  33  ft.  beam,  10  to  12  ft 
depth,9to  13  ft.  draught,  400  to  600  I  H. P.  and  II  to  13  knots  speed; 
tugs  fitted  with  independent  acting  paddle-wheels  are  popular  iir 
some  services  on  account  of  their  great  handinem,  but  the  gnat 
majority  of  new  vessels  are  fitted  with  single  or  t»>in  screws.  F«r 
ocean  service  larger  vessels  are  built.  A  steel  tug  built  by  the  Bath 
Iron  Works  for  the  American  coal  trade  is  165  ft.  over  all  and  1045 
tons  displacement,  with  trinle-expansion  engine*  of  900  H  P.  The 
"Cornell"  is  one  of  the  largest  American  sea-poing  tugs:  »bea 
towing  she  has  developed  1390  l.il.P.  at  97  revolutions,  and  «hes 
runnine  light  lOOol.H.P.at  135  revolutions  and  a  speed  ol  15}  kncts. 
The  "  Hearty,  built  to  go  out  under  her  own  steam  to  work  in  the 
Hooghly,  is  313  fl.  long,  30  ft.  beam,  13  ft.  6  in.  drauabt.  Ijoo  tons 
dispUcement,  vertical  compound  engine*  of  3ioo  I.H.P.  dri«e. 
twin  ss  rews,  and  the  vessel  can  steam  at  14^  knots.  Recent  screw 
tuRs ol  the  "  Rover  "  tyj>e,  built  for  the  British  Admiralty,  are  154  ft 
1  rig,  27  ft.  4)  in.  Wam,  11  ft.  draught.  <>I5  tons  dispLictrV-.;. 
I4(x)  I.H.P.,  giving  Iji  knots  with  twin  screws.  The  latest  paddk 
tugs  of  the  "  Grapplcr  type  are  tSi  ft.  Umg,  2S  ft.  beam  moulded. 
S3  ft.  3  in.  over  guards,  11  ft.  4  in.  draiig ht  and  690  tons  displace^ 
mcnt.  Inclined  compound  engines  arc  fitted  with  means  to  work 
the  wheels  independently  or  together  as  desired.  1350  I.H.P.  gi\ts 
a  spi-ed  of  12  knots.  In  these  tu^s  the  toviinv;  hook  is  carried  wd 
forward  to  permit  the  tuts  to  in.inimvre  (riiN,  ard  beam  is 

given  s,o  that  in  ca«"  of  a  heavv'  «idc  pull  ilu-  tu^"  will  n.-^  capsije. 

Karh  year  from  20  to  30  t.ii;-  an-  Imil;  in  the  I'l.ncd  Kinjd'im. 
and  many  of  them  arc  fitted  with  nowcriul  pumps  and  heavy  der;u-i> 
aad  wtaawa.  so  that  they  are  «l  ntfuiia  la  cua  «f  fire  or  >^U  iee 
The  North-Eastem  raOway  tugs  nfanad  to  aia  able  to  tnimp  y» 
g.i1lon«  a  minute,  i.r.  about  140  toa* aA  hoaf,  wJiOa  the  "Lady 
CrundatI,"  beloncing  to  Dover,  can  paaip 700  tona  an  hoar. 

Vat  hit. — Vessels  built  for  pleasure  purpose*  and  for  racing  l»yt 
t'l  r  in.uiy  years  been  known  as  }  (Sec  Ya(  iitinc;.) 

In  i>*-5  Mr  Asshcton  Smith  built  a  steam  yacht,  and  allhosgb 
the  b-.iihlins  i  f  s-u^.h  yachts  was  discouraged  by  the  clubs,  he  csa> 
tinued  to  build,  and  produced  between  1835  and  1851  nine  Meas 


yachu  of  wiiana  ataca;  aat  baiit  ia  1844  ^  .  ^ 
the  others  awfaettaaamli  paddle  vMs.  101856  the  baa  oai 
yachts  was  whbdrawa  by  tlie  dubs,  and  others  began  to  build: 
out  as  late  as  iSfiathere  were  only  30  steam  vacht>  .itloat.  In  1876, 
however.  Lloyd's  Kccifter  Committee  issued  Ruin  inr  ikf  BhtUxni 
un..'  t7.j)  M':.f.i/!cn  cf  Vii.  hts,  and  from  about  that  rl.ite  ^reat  in:pre<v<- 
nients  were  made  in  the  de<i):n  and  construction  oi  yachts  of  al 
classes,  as  well  as  in  their  pr<  ip<  Ming  madliaCtyi  aad  OtCBB  JNKte 
were  built  in  much  greater  numbers. 

As  with  tradiof  «ea|ria,  the  aMchiaery  at  lint  ittcd  la  yadHa was 
only  regarded  aa  aanKary:  a  wall-Known  eaample  of  a  ■iiiibM 
auxiliary  steam  yacht  is  Lord  Brasxey's  "  Sunbeam  "  (fig.  4^ 
Plate  XI.).  built  in  1874,  of  the  followine  dimensions:  length  oscral 

170  ft.,  bean  37  ft.  6  in.,  depth  of  bold  1  j  ft.  9  ia,^  dnpii  
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yacht  measurement  5^  tons;  she  it  heged  as  a  three-masted 
Khooner ;  her  origiaal  nil  uca,  9100  iq.  it.,  hu  raoeMly  been  re- 
duced to  79SO  sq.  ft. ;  her  hull  b  ctmpotiU,  the  frwoM  being  of  iron 
and  the  pUnking  of  teak;  her  engines  are  compound  of  70  N.H.P. 
Very  much  larger  yachts  have  been  built  in  recent  year*,  such  as 
the  "  Lysiitrata,"  286  (t.  long,  40  ft.  beam,  13  ft.  9  in.  depth  of  hold, 
1943  tons  eroM  tonna(;c  and  J089  tons  Thame«'y.M.,  built  in  1900; 
and  the  "  Liberty,"  ft.  long,  35  ft.  6  in.  beam,  17  ft.  9  in.  depth 
ol  bold,  1607  tons  gross  tonnage  and  1571  tons  Thames  Y..M.,  built 
in  1908.  Tncae  two  vessels  and  tnany  others  <A  similar  types  are 
American-owned.  The  yacht "  Emerald."  61 750  tocM  yacht  m«uure- 
ment  and  1400  H.P.,  built  on  the  Gyde  In  tQOS,  crossed  the  Atlantic 
in  May  1903,  and  was  the  first  turbine  steamer  to  be  claswd  in  any 
re^imry.  The  "  Atulanta  "  (ex  "  Lorena  "),  of  1398  tons  Y.M., 
built  in  1903,  fitted  with  turljincs  of  3800  H  P.,  was  the  finest  turbine- 
dri\tn  private  yacht  afloat  111  i  jiu.  The  "  TarantirU,"  built  in 
1^3,  01  133  tons  Y.M.  and  fitted  with  turbinen  of  2300  H.P.,  is  a 
higlMpccd  vessel  resembling  a  torpedo- txiat  (lc:itroyer.  The  "  Win- 
cheHar."  built  in  1909,  is  of  a  similar  type:  she  is  165  ft.  long,  ijj  ft. 
6  in.  beam,  iH«  tons  Y.M.,  aad  hw  twfaUHi  of  3300  H.P.,  wnich 
give  her  a  speed  of  36|  knots. 

The  ro>-allyachts  of  European  sovereigns  are  the  lamst  yachts 
yet  built.  Tney  include  the  imperial  Russian  yacht  "  Pole  Star," 
of  4370  ton*  and  5600  I.H.P.,  built  in  iKSd;  the  imperial  German 
yicht  "  Hobeniollern  "  (fig.  43.  Plate  XI.),  of  3773  tons  Y.M.  and 
990D  H.P.,  built  in  1893;  the  Spanish  royal  yacht  "  Otialda,"  of 
1664  tons  Y.M..  built  in  1894:  tiM  imperial  Russian  yacht  "  Stand- 
of  4334  tons  Y.M.  sod  11,000  n.P.,  built  in  1895;  and  the 
Biitiab  nmU  yachts,  "  Victoria  and  Albert."  of  5005  tooa  V.M.  aad 
II,ioaol  II.P..  built  in  1899, and  the"  Alexandra  ''^(£8.44.  FktoXI.), 
of  3157  ton*  Y.M.  and  4500  H.P.,  built  in  1907. 

Propulsion  by  EUctrutty. — In  1883  Messrs  Siemens  &  Co.  fitted  up 
a  launch,  40  ft.  lone  and  6  ft.  beam,  with  an  electric  motor  driving  a 
sinylo  pmpcller  and  operated  by  a  liatter>'  of  secondary  cells,  and 
at  a  displacement  of  5  tons  a  s(>ccd'  of  7  knots  was  obtained.  A 
kunch  3S  (t-  long,  provided  with  an  electric  motor  capable  of  giving 
•  speed  of  7  knots,  also  was  supplied  to  H.M.^acht^'  Victoria  and 
Albert  "  in  1903.  A  number  of  other  electric  launches  similarly 
fitted  have  been  built  chiefly  for  river  service,  the  batteries  being 
nrhargod  from  shore  st.iiions  from  time  to  time;  Inrt  the  method 
has  not  iHxn  extenM%'cly  adopted,  except  in  sulMu.irinrA.  In  some 
ca»(»  the  subni  irint  's  wromUry  Iwltcry  has  been  usctl  for  propulaion 
on  the  surfarr  an  \K  II  as  wh<  n  .il  iik  r^;i:il,  lx.ing  ritharged  from 
shore  or  from  a  (xircnt  vessel  as  rctiuired;  but  in  nearly  all  recent 
vessels  they  are  used  only  (or  propulsion  when  submerged,  the  engines 
fitted  for  propulsion  on  the  surface  being  arranged  to  drive  dyttamos 
far  recharging  the  cells.  In  a  number  of  small  vHwb  MmI  «il<laak 
Iteamers  electric  motors  are  fitted  for  driving  tho  propeBtr  and 
■applied  with  current  from  dynarrvos  driven  by  steam  turbines  or 
internal  combustion  eneincs.  ^ 

Propulsion  hy  i\apMui  Engirtfs. — In  1888  several  launches  wrxe 
built  on  thp  Thames  in  which  pctrii!i  iini  -.jiitit  was  uwd  for  fuel  in 
place  of  coal,  and  also  as  an  expanding  agent  fordriving  the  propelling 
■uchtncfv  in  pUce  of  steam.  A  number  of  these  boats  were  after- 
wards buut  in  England  and  AmcTics«  and  known  as  upkyr  or  napktiw 
boats.  Further  partlcttlara  of  these  beata  win  befbtwdin  n  pnner 
read  by  Mr  YMRnr  beibn  tim  lodtnte  nf  Nam!  Aidritactt  in 
1888. 

Proputiion  by  Inlernal  Combuilim  Engines. — Experiments  h.ivc 
been  made  at  various  tisin's  with  mathiner>-  in  which  the  fuel  is  burnt 
or  exploded  in  the  ciiRivie  itself  without  having  recourse  to  the 
transfer  of  energy  by  means  of  an  expanding  ana  condensing  agent 
such  as  stosm  or  naphtha,  and  by  Ibese  experiments  the  modem 
internal  combustion  engine  has  been  slovly  evolved  and  adapted 
for  marine  propulsion.  In  16.H0  an  engine  «M  Jttt^ttll  in  which 
gunpowder  was  explixled,  .in<l  the  online WiaoflcnrtedbytiWWCuum 
fMOOUced  by  the  cooling  of  the  sa^-s ;  in  1704  an  engine  was  patented 
in  which  thecxplosionof  turiK[ilinesi)irit  drove  the  pistons  forward, 
and  alvout  a  k avdriven  ves<j  l  '.v  ix  run  on  the  river  Thames.  In 
the  lat>  r  years  of  the  lt;th  centur>  t'.i.- 1  n.  uu  -  urri-  tii,;hly  developed 
for  use  in  factories,  &c.,  on  shore,  and  petrol  engines  for  driving 
motw  cars,  &c..  and  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
simitar  engines  adapted  for  marine  propubton  have  been  ^atly 
improved  and  produced  in  considerable  nual)e(l»  capecialiy  in  the 
United  States,  some  of  the  vessels  bring  as  laife     800  tons  gross. 

Such  vessels  may  be  considere<l  in  three  groups.  (1}  High-speed 
racing  boats,  pleasure  boats  r>f  various  sinrs  for  service  00  nvers 
and  in  harlwurs.  firclxiats.  jxitrnl  boats  and  launches  for  river 
work,  y  icht-i'  lenders  and  m  i  i:  lin^  yachts  of  light  scantlinps.  in 
which  highly  volatile  anil  rr.nlily  cxplcjded  fuels  such  as  gasolene, 
petrol  and  naphtha  are  use<i.  [2)  Vessels  of  low  speed,  in  which  the 
weight  of  the  engine  is  not  of  great  importance,  such  as  barges  for 
nee  on  rivers  and  canals,  ferrv-boats,  snuU  tug-boats,  slow-med 
cargo  vessels  and  slow.«peed  oif-tanic  vciwli,  which  have  been  frtted 
witn  engines  using  kerosene  or  panAn.  as  well  as  oil  fuels  of  greater 
•pecific  gravity,  and  of  higher  flasb-point  and  reouiring  a  higher 
temperature  (or  evaporation;  in  some  cases  tncsc  low-«pecd 
ves-sels  h.ive  Ijttn  fitted  with  ciinini.s  u<.ing  gas  prodiun!  Iti  m 
anthrautc  coal,  prepared  charroal  and  heavy  oil.    (3)  Vessels  in 

of  lav  poMT  i»  ' 


include  a  LarEc  numlxr  of  filing  vessels,  smaller  numbers  of  coasting 
scfaaoacrs.lirebeauuidafew  Urge  vessela;  in  tlww  botli  ligiit  aaa 
lieavy  oils  and  gas  Imv*  been  employed. 


Aa  exaropla  of  class  (1)  may  be  mentioned  the  racing 
"  Ursula,"  built  at  Cowcs  in  1908.  49  ft.  6  in.  long,  5  tons  total 
weight,  fitted  with  petrol  engines  of  800  H.P.,  driving  twin  screws 
at  a  1ml; t  950  revolutions,  and  giving  a  speed  of  k.iots;  and 
"  Columbine,"  built  on  the  so-called  nydropUne  principle  in  1910, 
26  ft.  long,  65  H.P.  and  os-er  30  knots  speed;  the  .'Viicricin  yacht 
"  iOdmia, '  83  (u  k>ng.  la  (u  3  in.  beam,  3  ft.  9  in.  draught; 
and  the  yacht  "Smiitttm,  fviblonc,  11  ft.  beam. 38  tons  gruss, 
3  ft.  draught,  tto  H.P.  wid  16  lOHit  speed,  built  at  Cinres  in  1909 
and  navigated  under  her  own  power  to  St  iSii— tnii||, 

EwBples  of  class  (3)  arc  the  double  ended  ienHiuat  "  Miss 
Vandenburg,"  employed  on  the  St  Lawrence^  100  ft.  long.  20  ft.  9  in. 
beam,  9  ft.  depth,  5  ft.  draught.  150  ton*  dis^Jaccroent,  fitted  with 
two  psuaffin  engines  each  01  75  H.P.;  the  yacht  "  Hronrewing  " 
(fig-  45.  Plate  X.),  built  at  Sydney  in  1908, 110  ft.  long,  fitted  with 
three  paraAa  engines  each  of  to$  H.P.;  the  "  Lochinvar."  a  West 
of  Scotland  passenger  vessel  of  la  knottyeedi  14S  ft.  tong,  mo  tMk 
gross,  fitted  with  three  panffin  enginea  Mch  «f  100  M.l\;  and  tfcn 
"  Manatee  "  (fig.  a6,  Plate  XA,  93  ft.  Ipog,  16  ft.  beam,  S  ft  fi  in. 
dratfgbt,  fitted  with  two  paraffin  motore  cf  75  H.P.,  giving  bcf  I0| 
knots  speed,  built  at  Cowrs  in  loogfor  »erviceasamailand  pas<«ngv 
boat  in  Southern  Nigeri.i,  whith  was  navigated  to  FonadoSt  • 
distance  of  4000  ni.,  undt  r  h<  r  own  jxiwcr  and  without  escort. 

Amongst  examples  of  rla^s  1;)  mav  be  mentioned  tlie  tlirec-raasted 
topsail  schooner  San  Antonio  "  of  Rotterdam,  lOS  ft.  long,  37  ft. 
3  in.  beam.  9  ft.  a  in.  depth  and  aio  tons  gross,  fitted  with  enginee 
of  t6o  H.P..  usltw  crude  heavy  od  and  dnviag  a  suhJc  screw;  tha 
"  Modwena  "  of  Glasgow,  a  barque-rined  sailMg  ynclt  of  400  tons, 
fitted  with  parafSn  engines  of  300  H.P.,  giving  n  epeed  of  0)  knots, 
the  "  Carnegie,"  already  referred  to  under  surveying  vessels,  which 


is  fitted  with  gas  engines  of  150  H.P..  driving  twiaicrews;  and  the 

yacht  "  I-ady  Kvc!|'n."  of  366  tons  Y.M.,  fitted  in  1910  with  heavy 


surveying 

h  gas  . 
,     ht  "  Ijdv  Kvc  . 
oil  engines  o\  500  II  P. 

The  power  of  individual  internal  combustion  engines  comiilctcd 
up  to  1910  was  eonewfant  Umited,  and  great  difiicultiea  IhmI  bcm 
eneoanMfBd  in  the  oee  of  heavy  oil  fuels;  but  great  advancea  ud 
iroprovementa  had  been  nmdn  wliich  were  opcmng  up  the  way  he 
the  more  extensive  adoption  of  motorsof  large  power  using  heavy 
oil  fuels.  An  ocean-going  motor-driven  cargo  vessel  of  9000  tons 
and  13  knots  .siKcd.  nas  in  1910  being  built  in  Germany  for  the 
Hamburg-American  line,  aod  fitted  with  heavy  oil  engines  of  3DOO 
H.P.  driving  twin  acretn»  iM»  Mgfoei  of  10^000  iCP.  wanaleo 
being  manufactured. 

V.  Wa«  Vesscis 
Tbe  adoption  of  iron  aod  steel  as  the  material  for  ifaipbuilding, 
anddttdevdapoMijltof  tbefteamoigtBe^liKvetBfaaieed  tnmUp 
constractldn  b  tbe  enine  naimer  as  tliey  have  influenced  the 
construction  of  ships  for  the  mercantne  marine;  but,  in  addition, 
the  introduc'.ion  of  armour  for  the  protection  of  idiips,  ihc  great 
advances  tnailu  in  iLs  manufacture, .md, nl>ovc  all,  the  marvellous 
impriivrments  in  cxijIosIvcs  and  in  the  dc'if;n  ..:mJ  manufacture 
of  guns  and  torpedoes,  have  changed  the  conditions  of  naval 
warfare,  and  called  for  CSflupuuding  changes  in  the  design  of 
waisbipi.  TlioiewhoaitcoacemedjanichqucstioQsnayidct 
vdth  adwaHMgp  to  u  iotemthc  compuiMia  between  tbe  dd 
"  Victoiy  "  (fig.  I.  Plate  Xni.)  and  a  modem  battleship  instituted 
by  Sir  Andrew  Noble  in  his  address  to  the  Mechanical  Science 
Section  of  the  British  Association  in  jS';o.  Sir  Andrew  Noble's 
remarks  in  this  conncrion  are  tlie  mure  v  ci^^hly.  coming  as  they 
ni'l  from  the  dirtxtorof  the  gre.it  arsenal  of  .Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong, 
Whii Worth  &  Co.,  and  from  one  whose  scientific  research  has 
inc.iI.  ul.tMy  advanced  our  knowledge  of  artillery  and  explosives. 
Sir  Andrew  foUows  up  this  comparison  by  tbe  foOowiag  refer- 
ence to  tbe  ooodliion  «f  things  just  bdme  tbe  Ccincan  War»-> 

"  The  most  improved  bittiFihips  of  the  pctlod  Just  anterior  to  the 

Crimean  War  diHcrcd  frDn  Ae  type  I  have  jost  described  mainly 

by  the  addition  of  steam  power,  and  for  the  construction  of  these 
engines  the  country  was  indebted  to  the  great  pioneers  of  niarine 
engineering,  such  as  j.  Penn  &  Sons,  Viaudslay,  Sms  &  Field, 
Ravcnhill,  Miller  &  Co.,  Krnnie  Br.rs.,  &c.,  not  forj;itting  Mc-srs 
Humphreys  &  Tennant,  wtiuse  reputation  and  achievements  now 
arc  even  more  brilli.mt  than  in  those  earlier  days.  Taking  ihc 
'  Duke  of  Wellington,'  completed  in  1853.  as  the  type  of  a  first-rate 
just  before  the  Crimean  War,  her  length  ma  MO  fit.,  bcr  bnadth 
60  ft.,  her  din>lacement  5B30  tons,  htf  Indicated  boiae-powei  1999, 
and  her  speca  on  the  measured  mile  9-80  knots.  Her  armament 
consisted  of  131  guns,  of  which  thiny-six  h-ni.  and  js-pdrs.  were 
mounted  on  the  lower  deck,  a  similar  nuniUr  on  the  middle  deck. 


thirty-eight  33-pdrs.  on  the  main  deck,  and  twenty  s!.ou  AJ-pdrs. 
and  one  6ft-pdr.  pivot  gi>n  on  tbe  upper  deck.  Taking  the  '  Cae 

•adlhe'lktM^astypcB  afeeGood-«Ml  tUid^aie 
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ships,  the  former,  which  hxri  nMrly  the  rlisTiIacemcnt  of  the  '  Vic- 
tor>-,'  h-nl  .1  liTitth  uf  i<>7  ft  ,  .1  t.ri-.id'h  <4  J'l  (t  .  .ind  a  mean  draught 
o(  31.  bbc  hau  14^0  iodicatcU  horsc-powcr,  and  bcr  apccd  on  the 
t  ma  io>3  knot*.  Her  arawiaeat  cooMHea  of  twentv- 
I  aad  Hcty-two  ja-pdra.,  carried  on  her  lower,  nua 
•Od  amr  dadiL  Tlw  '  Hoeue  '  had  a  length  of  184  ft.,  a  Imadth 
of  fin.,  a  aHaa  drausrit  of  33  ft.  6  in. ;  she  had  797  indicated 
hor^e-power  and  a  speed  of  8}  knots.  Her  armament  consisted  of 
two  f>S-fKlrs.  of  <>5  cwt.,  four  lo-in.  ^uns,  twenty-six  8-in.  guns, 
and  twcnty-tiRht  jj-[j<ir8.  of  50  cwt. — MXty  gUlU  in  ail. 

"  Vr«<iels  of  lowt  r  r.KcA  (I  refer  to  thc  iCVMr  tteam  frigates  of  the 
period  just  anterior  to  the  Crimcaa  Wat)  wen,  both  in  conatruction 
•Ml  inBUant,  M>  closely  anakgnus  to  tM  liM^>battle  ship*  that  I 
w  BOt  fatigue  you  by  deacriDing  then,  and  will  only  allude  to 
one  other  class,  that  of  the  paddle-wheel  steam  frinte.  of  which  I 
may  take  the  '  Terrible  '  as  a  type.  This  vesael  had  a  length  of  326 
ft.  a  bf«utth  of  43  ft.,  a  displacement  of  .ihout  3000  tons,  and  an 
indicated  horsc-powcr  of  1950.  Her  arm.imcnt  consistt-tj  of  aevcn 
68-pdn.  of  95  cwt.,  four  loin,  guns,  ten  8-in.  guns  and  four  light 
j3-pdf«." 

The  warships  which  existed  at  the  begiiming  of  the  Utter  hali 
of  the  19th  century  were,  with  the  CTMptfOB  «l  ipBcU 
divided  lough^  into  three  rlmm  ■ 
lUpa  of  the  Vatb  lUptM  aad  fo^ 
vftli.   For  muqr  ytm  fh» 
tpoodinc  typei  of  iron  aad  sUd 
woe  known  as  battkihipa,  cmlam  and 
gnaboati,  but  recently  we  have  seen 
tbe  power  of  the  cruiser  increased  to 
that  of  the  battleship,  and  r.cw  tyfics 
have  been  pro<iurc<l  such  a*  ihc  torpedo 
boat,  the  torpedo  boat  destroyer  and 
the  scoot,  thie  latter  developiag  into 
the  fait  cmiNr  of  cooliauaUy  increaa- 
tag  iIm;  wliQe  tte  nboutfine  torpedo 
'  as  beoOM  a  ncognized  sea^Btag 
and  it  twOTHmfag  comparaUe  m 
size  with  the  gun-vessel  or  the  small 
cruiser.  It  is  proposed  to  refer  to  these 
in  the  order  named.    (Sec  also  Navy.) 

Bailkships. — The  destruction  of  the 
Turitish  fleet  at  Sinopc  (30th  November 
1853)  by  the  Russian  fleet,  the  latter 
akne  bdng  armed  with  shcU  guns,  and 
tfeoCM^biBed  eapeiinice  of  tlia  Britiah 
■ad  Fkadh  lieeu  belate  Sevaatopol 
lAea  engaging  Fort  Constanline,  de- 
mooftrated  conclusively  that  for  ships 
of  the  line  armour  protection  bad  be- 
come essential.  The  French  govern- 
ment immediately  began  to  build  five 
annour-plated  vessels,  or  batteries,  as 
Uiqr  were  called,  for  service  in  the 
•ad  eight  liBiilar 


a  few  yean  later,  fonaad  the  first  fleet  of  French 
dads. 

la  Jiiaa  1859  the  •tauoriikled  iioa  fUate  "  Warrior  "  was 
iwmenffid  by  the  Britiah  gowmuent  Olbna  quickly  followed. 
inrJading  the  "  Black  Prince,"  which  was  a  &i:  tcr  ship  to  the 
"  Warrior,"  and  four  other  vessels,  the  "  Achilles,"  the  sister 
shii»"  Minotaur  "and  "  Agincourt,"  and  the"  North  umberlacd." 
The  distribution  of  the  armour  and  other  features  of  these  veascb 
are  shown  in  fig.  47.  The  "  Warrior  "  and  "  Black  Prince " 
were  jSo  ft-  long  and  of  8S30  tons  displacement,  had  r^—»  of 
6000  LILP.  and  a  speed  <^  14}  knots;  they  were  dcii0Md  li 
CMOr  thb^Mz  4i8^.  aoe^wt.  gaw,  but  doriag  inuaiimiw 
dM  Ha.  ^4oa  goa  «w  tatraducod  fato  H.M.  Scrvfca,  aal 
the  ahipa  whea  mapleted  for  tea  culled  an  armament  of  li 
of  these  7-in.  guns.  They  had  a  central  dudel  3ij  ft.  kag, 
protcctc<l  with  45-in.  iron  .irmour  extending  from  a  few  fert 
below  the  water-line  to  the  height  of  the  upper  deck.  Tbdr 
••  lbs  ootliat  of  Ihs  VBodM  friiuaa  of  ili 
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.       -  .1.      FlO-  47 Warrior  "  and  "  Black  Prince."  "  Achflle^"  "  Minotaur  "  and  '  Agincowt,"  and 

■Dortly  aiteiwanii  Djr  ue    Nocthanbcriaad. '  £,  Eagina-room;  B,  htOmtiKnx  C.  coal  bunkers;  M,  augasnas; 
for   the  same  1  *  ** 


British  government 
service.'   The  British  vcssek  did  not 

arrive  in  lime  to  talce  any  part  in  the  war;  but  three  of 
the  French  baltcrica  did,  and  were  very  favourably  reportcti 
on  by  Admiral  Bruat  after  an  engagement  with  the  Kinbum 
Forts  on  the  17th  of  October  1855.  With  the  exception  of 
these  three  French  battviM,  the  uMa  of  the  flceu  employed 
in  the  opciatioaa  tMn  ttmpmA  af  uaamoand  modaa  ahipa, 
aad  a  huge  nnmber  of  then  wcia  lailiag  lfn»«f-batda  diipa. 
As  the  result  of  the  engagement  with  the  Kinbum  Porta, 
the  French  began  to  armourplate  sca-going  vessels,  and  the 
first  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  by  the  celebrated  French 
naval  architect  M.  Dupuy  de  L6mc,  who  razeed  the  "  Napoleon," 
a  wooden  two-drrkcr.  .ind  fitted  her  with  a  complete  belt  of  s-in. 
armour  on  a  backing  of  j6  in.  of  wood.  This  work  was  completed 
ta  1859,  aad  the  ship,  renamed  "  La  Gldre,"  becane  the  first 
aeaFfriag  annour^lad.  Two  other  veMda  af  the  aaaie  design, 
the  "iBvindble''  aad  "Ibrattadle,"  woe  dw  hid  down, 
aad  with  the  "  Mageata,**  "Soifcrino  "  and  the  "  Couronne," 

^See  kttw^^oMheiMri^  toa»  «•  this  subjoct.  rrsaMC^Miu  »/ 


day,  and  their  rudder-heads  and  steering-gear  were  above 
and  unprotec-te<i  against  injury  by  shot  and  shell.  In  the  fov 
vessels  whirh  immediately  followed,  which  were  from  500  ".o 
1500  tons  more  diapiacement,  the  overhanging  bow,  as  will  be 
seen  from  fig.  ji,  wis  givca  op,  bowi  adapted  for  ramming  woe 
introduced,  and  MBW  protactloa  «aa  afforded  to  the  auadag 
gear  by  water^ae  bdu  of  anaonr  which  cxteaded  the  whria 
length  of  the  vcomL  In  1861  the  British  government  began  the 
construction  of  eleven  armour-clads,  six  of  which,  indodiag 
the  "  Ilcrtor  "  and  "  \'.iliaiu,"  sister  ships  of  6700  tons  displace- 
ment and  3500  I.H.I'.,  were  iron  vessels,  and  five,  the  "  Cal^ 
donia,""  Royal  Oak,""  Occin,""  Prince  Consort,"  aad"  Eofrf 
Alfred,"  were  wooden  vessels  of  rather  over  4000  tons. 

The  reconstniction  of  the  British  fleet  was  taken  in  band  ta 
earoeit  ia  i86j,  whea  Mr  (aftofwaids  Sit).£dwaid  J.  Reed  was 
placed  at  the  head  «f  the  Cooitnietiaa  Depaitaicat  at 
the  Admiralty,  with  Messrs  Bamaby,  Barnes,  Cross- 
land,  Morgan  and  Wright — the  last-named  (afterwards 
Sir  Jaaaa  Wright)  haldfaig  the  poriiioa  of  I 
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bit  imoMdiate  aoiitaiiti.  Vaifous  type*  of  vesaels  were  deviaed, 
with  amagwiwatt  of  wmem  and  dispositions  of  guns,  to  provide 
for  the  new  conditions  which  had  been  introduced;  and,  in 
sddition,  great  advance  was  made  in  the  structural  arrancc 
ments  of  ships,  which  up  to  this  period  had  been  confidcrjbly 
influenced  by  the  old  systems  of  construction  in  use  in  wooden 
ships.  In  investigating  the  qualities  of  ships,  Sir  Edward  Reed 
bad  the  good  fortune  to  secure  the  cooperation  and  assistance 
«(  Mr  WiDitin  Froude,  F.R.S.,  who  had  been  the  first  to  demon- 
ttnt*  accaratdy  the  tlwoiy  opoa  which  tlw  bdiAvioor  of  ihipa 
bi  a  Kaway  dependa.  Ifr  Flnade%  nperiraeotal  investigatiom 
on  the  formsof  ships  and  kitubedlMttcrs,  iir^nin  in  i87oon  behalf 
of  the  Admiralty  and  continued  tOl  his  dcaih  in  May  1879,  had 
a  most  in)|>o:taLt  bearing  on  the  improvement  of  ships  and  on 
the  science  of  naval  construction  generally.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  accurate  information  as  to 
the  best  forms  of  ships  and  their  resistance  at  various  speeds, 
in  the  possession  of  naval  architects  to-day,  is  the  direct  result 
«f  Mr  Fsodde's  work,  «k1  that  of  bia  Mm,  Mr  &.£. Fioud«, 
P.R.S.,  who  continued  the  work  after  bis  tetho'li  death. 

Amnng  the  constdcrationi  wUdk  Reed  had  in  view  tn  the 
reconstruction  of  the  navy  muf  be  enumerated  the  following: 
(1)  SfindbMH  «f  abip  n  m  gna  piatfons,  with  wpb  Mibaiijr 


experience  in  the  Crimean  W.ir;  .ind  in  June  i860  he  embodied  his 
ideas  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Lnitotl  Service  Institution.  When 
the  .American  Civil  War  broke  out,  Con^-rt-is  ordcrcil  a  numljcr  of 
arTiiourcd  veiscls  to  be  built,  and  oni"  o(  the  tir^t  to  \n:  completed 
was  the  turret  vessel  "  Monitor  "  dosi>;ncti  by  Lricsion.  She  waa 
l7oft.i*laM|||b^|ft.lMain,  1.^00  tons  displacement,  of  low  speed 
and  lowflinmt  tiw  aides  being  protected  by  3-  to  5-in.  armour, 
built  up  of  l-taL  plates  on  27  in.  of  wood  backing;,  and  the  single 
revolving  tanct  which  carried  two_  ll>in.  nnootn-ljorc  guns  pro- 
tected by  fi-in.  armour  built  up  of  l-in.  plate*  and  placed  amidsnipi 
,ii  ihown  in  fif;.  48.  Her  defeat  o(  the  "  .Mcrrimac  "  belongs  to 
history.  S<:".iT,d  other  similar  low-fre'cboard  turret  vosmIj  were 
built  in  Anirnc.i,  and  one  o!  them,  the  "  Mlantonomoh,"  250  ft. 
long,  55J  ft.  beam,  14  ft.  draught,  3850  tons  displacement,  1800 
I.H.P..  13  knots  apeed,  with  twm  Krc«-s  and  two  turrets  carr>'ing 
four  lo-in.  B.L.  guns,  of  only  3  to  3  ft.  freeboard,  succeeded  in  craa»> 
in?  the  Allantiei Rtuming  again  in  safety:  but  the  "  Monitor  "  het^ 
self  was  caugbt  m  a  fpdc  and  foundered  olt  Cape  Hatteras  in  lS6i, 

The  first  turret  ships  in  the  British  navy  were  the  "  Ro>'aI  Sov^ 
reign  "  and  "  Prince  Albert."  The  former,  a  wooden  ship,  launchsd 
in  1857  as  a  I3i-gun  three-decked  lir»e-of -battle  ship,  of  a  tonnage 
of  3760  tons,  was  in  1864  cut  down  to  7  ft.  al>ove  water  and  fitt«l 
with  5j-in.  side-armour  iK-d  icd  nn  a  36-in.  wood  side,  and  with  four 
turrets  on  Captain  Ci  i»  1 1  .•-  L  :li  plan;  and  the  latter,  an  iron  vessel, 
3.J0  ft.  long,  .>H  ft.  bc.ii!!,  bauriiheil  in  1864,  with  4l-in.  »idc-armour 
wiih  iH-in.  backing  fitted  on  I  in.  ■>k'in  plating,  also  carried  four 
turrets,  two  fitted  with  pairs  and  two  with  single  la-ton  guns;  both 
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in  all  conditions  of  lading  to  enable  her  to  keep  the 
sea  in  all  weathers,  and  sufBcient  stability  in  a  par- 
tially riddled  conditioD  to  enable  her  to  reach  port 
iniaietsr.  (s)  Fmtcctioabyaniworof  the  vitabof 
the  ship,  and  of  the  lieavy-gun  positions,  especially 
against  shell  fire.  {3)  The  carrying  of  guns  of  power 
auflScient  to  penetrate  the  armour  of  any  pos-ililc 
enemy.  (4)  .Mounting  the  guns  sufficiently  hisli  above 
the  water-line  to  enable  them  to  be  fought  in  b.id 
weather.  (5)  Simultaneous  all-round  fire,  with  con- 
centration of  aaaaaay  guns  as  possible  on  any  given 
point  of  tlie  compoifc  (6)  Speed  to  ovettak*  or  (et 
•way  fram  ra  cmeny.  (7)  Mancearring  power  to 
naintdB,  aa  Itf  as  poa^Ic,  any  desired  positioo 
with  regard  to  an  enemy.  (8)  Large  radiua  of  action. 
Proper  provision  for  the  bettUng  of  oiUceta  aod  osw. 

Limitation  of  size  and  cost. 

Objectiim*  were  raised  to  the  early  armour-plated  ships  on  the 
■core  of  their  unhanilinc»s,  hea\'y  rig,  exposed  p<»ition  of  guns,  &c. 
To  meet  these,  kecd  designed  a  number  of  vessels.  The  '  Bellcro- 
phon,"  launched  in  1865,  was  a  vessel  oi  7SS0  tons  displacement. 
0900  LiLPif  14  knou  speed,  and  was  300  ft.  long.  Her  armament 
CBodsted  or  ten  9-in.  14-ton  and  five  7-in.  6|-ton  guns.  Her 
water-tine  was  wholly  protected  by  6-in.  armour,  and  she  was 
provided  with  a  central  oattery  98  ft.  lon^f,  protected  with  armour 
of  the  same  thicknes*.  She  carried  a  considerable  spread  of  canvas, 
md  she  was  fitted  with  a  balartced  rudder.  The  "  Hercuk-*,"  com- 
Bleted  in  186-'^,  was  a  much  more  imijortant  ship,  her  dimensions 
being:  length  3.\s  ft.,  breadth  59  ft.,  draught  26I  ft.,  di'pUccmcnt 
g68o  tons.  Her  engines  of  8500  I.H.P.  gave  her  a  speed  of  aUjut 
141  knots.  She  had  two  <sHo>  gana*  aMuatad  one  forward  and  one 
art  on  the  main  deck  biiwii  mh.  anMur.  and  eight  lo-in.  guns, 
awuated  in  a  central  batleiy  on  th*  Main  deck.  Her  water-lme 
was  pnotcrtt^l  by  amKMir  9  01.  tUek  amidships,  reduced  to  6  in. 
at  her  ends,  i^i  (  her  battery  was  protected  by  6-in.  armour.  The 

•■  SuiMr;,"  cr;:;i[.Ieted  in  I87I,  WSS  In  mSIiy  respects  a  simil.ir  r-d.p 

but  l.ir>;i  r,  h-iving  a  displacement  of  03OO  tons,  2  ft.  more  beam 
and  I  ft.  more  drauEht;  *hc  attained  a  speed  of  upwanis  of 
14  knits.  Her  niain  dixk  h.ilfery  carried  the  sartve  guns  as  the 
main-deck  b.itterv  of  the  "  Hercules,"  but  the  9-in.  guns  at  the 
extremities  of  the  vessel  on  this  deck  were  dispensed  with,  and  she 
carried,  in  additioni  an  upper^cck  battery,  placed  over  the  after-end 
of  the  main-dcek  battery,  in  wMch  four  9^0.  gnaa  were  carried. 
Both  batteries  were  protected  with  64n.  araoori  daewhcfe  the 
armour  followed  that  of  the  "  Hemdes." 

Tumt  sups.— The  nrstem  of  mounting  heavr  gnna  bl  icwolviac 
.inmia  waa  adtroeated  fai  England  by  Ciplafai  Cowpir  Goto  after 


Fta.  4g.— Diagram  of  VS.A.  "  Monitor.' 


"  Monarch."  of  8300  tons  displacement,  was  laid  dow-n  in  June  t86g 
nsa  sea-going  turret  ship.  She  was  launched  in  Mny  lR<>t.  her  dimen- 
sions bein){:  length  330  ft.,  bre.idth  57  (t.  (.  in.  .iml  df.iUKht  ft.; 
her  I.H.P,  was  ikioo,  giving  her  a  sj>cc<.l  of  about  IS  knots,  and  she 
carried  a  large  spread  of  canvas.  She  had  a  complete  armour  belt 
9  ft.  9  in.  wide  and  7  in.  thick,  reduced  to  6  in.  at  the  extremities. 
Abow  tida  anMMir  bdt  amid«ups,  for  a  length  of  84  fCt  aba  waa 
provided  with  a  citadel,  also  of  7-m.  armour,  whkrh  piutecwd  tho 
bases  of  two  revolvini^  turrets,  each  protected  with  lo-in.  armour 
and  carrying  two  i3-in.  guns.  She  also  carried  two  9-in.  guns 
forward  on  tne  upper  deck  and  one  "-in.  gun  aft  on  the  main  deck, 
ail  protected  by  armour. 

1  he  deniRn  of  the  "  Monarch  "  did  not  satisfy  Captain  Coles,  and 
he  indured  tho  Admir.iliy  tn  build  a  turret  ship  of  much  lower  free- 
board, in  accordance  with  his  views.  This  \-ciscl  was  the  "  Captain," 
built  at  Birkenhead  and  launched  in  Match  186^  By  an  unfortunate 
error  her  freeboard  was  even  less  than  Captain  Coles  had  contem- 
plated. She  was  fully  rigged,  with  tripod  masts  and  large  sail- 
spread;  this  spread  of  canvas,  with  her  low  freeboard  and  deficient 
stability,  resulted  in  her  capaizing  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  on  6th 
ScptcmtifT  1870,  amongst  those  drowned  being  ncr  doMgner. 

.A  number  of  low-frcelxjard  turret  \"csscls  of  the  "  Monitor  "  class, 
Hithbut  masts  and  sails,  were  built  for  the  British  navy  at  this 
t:nie.  mostly  for  coast  defence.  Amongst  these,  the  "Cerberus" 
for  .AustralLi  and  the  "  AbvuNlni.i  "  .ind  '  Magd.i!i  "  for  India  were 
completed  in  1870.  The  .Ab)  *iini.a  "  had  a  displacement  of  3900 
tons  and  a  speed  of  about  ol  knots;  her  dimennons  were:  Icofth 
335  ft.,  beam  43  ft,  draught  14)  ft.,  and  her  armament  conaisled 
of  four  tthbL  18-ton  guns.  The  other  two  ybmcIs  had  tho  aania 
armament,  but  were  aomewliat  laiver,  being  of  3340  tons  miinea 
ment :  and  the  tlnckness  of  their  siae-srmour  was  8  to  6  in.,  against 
7  to  6  in.  in  the  "  Afayisinia."  Several  vessels  of  this  type  were  also 
built  for  home  service.  Including  the  single-turret  vessels  "  Clattcn 
of  49«o  «oaa  and  "  Hotapor"  of  4010  tooa,  each  canytag  MO 
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l8-in.  as-ton  Runs,  and  thr  "  Cyrlop*,"  "  Gorgon,"  "  Hfcatc  "  arul 
"  n)ilra,"  each  of  3560  tons  and  provided  with  two  turrets  r.irr>  ing 
two  lo-in.  18-ton  Kuns.  They  were  protected  with  armour  (rom  t>  to 
la  io.  thick*  ud  tWr  weed  ww  froa  lo  to  la  knots. 


the  "  Devutation,'' ooauMoced  la  1S69,  re|>rewntcd  Reed's 
views  of  what  e  see-goinp  turtct  ship  shouM  I  •  l  ow  i'uln  wrrc 
adopted,  i>ut  iK>t  in  comb«nalion  with  rigginK  im!  ^liU.  She  the 
first  aea-goiri);  h.Attlc^hip  in  the  British  navj'  »hii  li  cl.  r^cii'ki)  wholly 
on  itcam  ijow^  r  I  t  prupuKion.  She  wa»  3S5  ft.  1  n^-,  oj  it.  ^  in. 
bruad,  27  ft.  nu-.m  dr.unhi  .iiul  'j.v^"  'on*  displacement.  Her  »tdes, 
which,  cxrcpt  right  forw.iril.  t.  .  j-  unly  to  a  height  of  4  ft.  6  in.  at>o\c 
water,  were  protected  with  armour  1 2  in.  thick.  Her  amumcnt  con 


I  «f  iewr  U^IM  fBiie.  OMMUited  in  pairs  in  two  turrets,  one  at 
end  ef  •  naed  Mceetwofk  or  redoubt  which  extended  about 


190  ft.  alooi  tibe  middle  of  the  upper  deck.  The  guns  were  thus 
elevated  tone  height  o(  some  14  ft.  above  the  curfare  o(  the  water. 

The  tiirrt'ts  »ori>  protected  by  armour  12  in.  and  14  in.  thick,  and 

the  l>ciM-^r'.»  ;lv  ,»r  redoubt  by  armour  10  in  .r.  I  12  in.  (hick.  A 
forei  a^tle  extcr  li  d  f  irward  from  the  fnre  ond  <il  the  lireastwork  at  a 
height  of  9  (1.  1  ill  .d-oNe  the  »,iur  liiie.  but  in  wake  of  thi*  fore- 
cast 


le  the  smIc  armour  dropocU  to  a  height  o(  only  4  in.  above  the 

^  *^*!SSf '  **        le»ei  tkm  «m  aa  anaound  deck, 
wee  piovMed  wita  twin^eciw 


Buchinery  of  7000  I.H.P.,  which  gave 
ker  a  speed  o(  14-3  knots,  and  she 
carried  a  brgc  coal  supply.  After  the 
loM  of  the  Captain,"  a  special  com- 
mittee, inrluding  many  of  the  hijjhe*! 
professional  and  scientific  authorities  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  was  appointed  to 
caamine  into  tlie  design  of  auch  vessda. 
Of  the  "  Devastation  "  they  leported 
that  "  ships  of  this  class  have  stability 
amply  sufficient  to  make  them  safe 
a|;ainit  the  rollini;  ami  heaving  action 
t'f  tlie  sea";  they  acfeeil.  however,  in 
retommeuding  a  pl.in  wdi'  h  the  con- 
striiriort  of  the  Adinir.ilty  h.nl  pro- 
posed, with  the  view  of  iru:rea*ing  hef 
range  of  stability  and  tiie  aoconMBodai* 
tion  of  the  crew.  This  consisted  la  th* 
addition  of  side  superstructures,  formed 
by  continuing  up  the  ship's  side  with 
light  framing  and  plating  as  high  as 
the  level  of  the  top  of  the  breastwork, 
and  carrying  the  breastwork  deck  over 
to  the  »ide*.  The  structures  were  con- 
tinued aft  on  each  side  some  distance 
beyond  the  breastwork,  providing  two 
spacMUS  witigs.  which  added  largely  to 
the  cabin  accommodation.  A  good  idea 
of  her  general  appearance  may  Le  ob- 
Uined  from  fig.  49  (Plate  XII.).  The 
"  Devastation  '  was  followed  by  the 
"Thunderer  "  of  the  same  dimensions, 
and  the  "  Drtadn.i-.iclit  "  of  I0.820 
tons  displacement.  H<><x)  I.H.P.  and  14 
knots  speed;  a  m-^scI  of  higher  free- 
board, plated  with  14  in.  of  armour 
and  carrying  (our  3&-taa  cuaa;  aha 

U^<ii*vHiBri*rfSlfflT^'iff  "'"^ ^"""^  l**^ 
Sir  Edwanl  Reed  icttiad  fkWB  ths 

Admiralty  a  short  time  before  the  "  Captain  "  foundered  at  sea. 

During  his  seven  years'  term  of  ofJice  some  forty  iron  armour- 
clads  of  various  sizes  and  typos,  bcsidts  iron  crijisers  and  numer- 
ous other  vessels,  had  been  added  to  the  British  navy,  the  adoj)[ion 
of  armour  for  the  protection  of  the  vit.d  p.irts  of  ships  h.id  tKcornc 
established,  and  especially  had  the  im|K>rtancc  of  utilizing  armour 
in  lucb  a  manner  ai  to  exclude  projectiles  from  the  rcgbn  of 
the  mter-Uiie  beoosK  reoognUed.  The  change  from  the  wide^- 
distriba  ted  armament  of  the  first  broadside  annonr-dad*  to  the 
highly  concentrated  armament  of  the  turrets,  and  from  the  hl^h 
freeboard  ship  with  sail-powcr  to  the  low  freeboard  turret  ship 
without  sjils,  had  also  been  efTected;  .mi  tliat  when  Sir  Edward 
Reed  rciirc<i  in  1870,  the  latest  type  of  batih  ship  was  entirely 
different  from  that  which  existed  when  he  took  office;  and 
although  the  cnns; ruction  of  broadside  ironclads  had  not  been 
disoootinucd,  "  the  w  ooden  walk"  kad  practically  ceased  to 
eiiit.  Sir  Edward  Reod  wai  ncoecded  by  a  Council  of 
ComtmcdoB  compoaed  of  hb  immediate  aialiUBts,  with 
Mr  Bamahy  (afterwards  Sir  Nathaniel  Bamaby)  as  Us 
prctidcnti  but  three  years  later  this  couadl  wat  diaaohrcd, 


and  Sir  N.  Bamaby  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Consutirtiaa 

Department. 

1  he  sca-going  qiulitics  of  the  "  Devastation  "  had  1 
demonstrated  that  the  battleship  of  the  future 
wboUjr  m  lUaia  pnpultim;  and  naiqr 
naval  officer*  and  otbm  oontinued  («  bold  the  view 
tliat  sca-RoinK  ironclads  must  of  necessity  be 
ships,  in  llic  designs  which  immediately  followed  Sail 
power  was  omitted.  In  thr  ■'  Inflexible  "  (fig.  50,  Plate  XIL), 
and  Uie  sister  ships  "  Ajax  "  and  "  Agamemnon,"  the  offttaist 
power  was  concentrated  mainly  in  two  pairs  of  heav^  gtics, 
as  it  was  in  the  "  Devastation  "  and  other  turret  ships  whick 
preceded  ihcm;  but  ia  them  the  armour  defence  also  %n 
conccntisted  over  •  conqjMtativety  aouli  space  amidships  ik 
unprotected  ends  being  formed  Into  wbat  was  called  raft  bodes 
by  belts  of  cork,  within  which  was  placed  a  portion  of  the  siiip't 
coal.  &ci  Tiras  the  buoyancy  was  secured  by  a  diadcl  amidshi(» 
iriddi  couU  Del  be  |ianetnted«  tad  bgr  ewto  «hkfa  aiihi  kc 

MAX  end  AOAMEMNON  (of  187«) 


<WKirsfisii» 

Flo.  si'^AnangeflNat  of  "  AJax  * 

riddted  but  (it  was  contended)  not  be  destroyed.  The  1 
ment  shown  in  fi^.  5 1  represents  the  "  Ajax  **  attd  "  Afamcn- 
ni>n."  The  "  Intlcxibic  "  was  similar  but  larger.  Sir  X. 
Barnaby  described  the  design  oi  the  "  Inflexible  "  in  iSm 
befora  the  fasttatlpii  of  Naval  AicUucu  thus: 

"  Imaeine  a  floating  castle  1  IO  ft.  long  and  75  ft  « ide.  nvng  10  ft. 
out  of  the  water,  and  having  above  that  again  tw.j  round  turrets 
planted  diagonally  at  its  opposite  comers.  Imagine  tbit  eauk 
and  its  turrets  to  be  heavily  plated  with  armour,  and  thjt  esrh 
turret  has  within  it  two  guns  of  alxiiit  80  tons  earh — prrhap*  in 
I'u'  cmrv^.-  <i(  a  few  years  cuns  of  twice  ton-  cat  h.  C  cnici>e 
these  guns  to  be  capable  of  firing,  all  (our  l«)Keiher,  at  an  etteny 
ahead  or  on  dthsr  Maaii  and  ia  pain  lowanls  cvciy  poiat  of  the 
compass. 

"  Attached  to  this  raetaagnlar  anaourcd  castle,  but  comptetdy 
submerged,  every  part  being  6  ft.  to  7  ft.  under  water,  there  is  a 
hull  of  the  ordinary  form,  with  a  powerful  ram  t  »  with  twio 
screw* and  a  »ubmereed  rudder  and  helm.  Thiscii:  ;-  .1  1  structure 
is  the  Aghting  (>art  ofthe  ship.  Seaworthiness,  >pet.->l  .md  shj[-<tioe4* 
would  be  wanting  in  such  a  striu  tiirc  if  it  haif  no  addition^  to  it; 
there  is  therefore  an  linarnvjurtd  ■■trui  tiirc  lying  al-^->-.e  ;he  v 
merged  »hip  and  c  mr, n  1  wi-h  ir.  Iniih  l>efore  and  :i?>alt  t^j* 
armoured  castle;  and  as  ibu  structure  riacs  30  fu  out  of  Uic  water. 
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from  ntcin  to  ttefn,  without  depriving  the  ffum  of  that  command 
o(  th«  horixon  already  drvrit>cd,  and  as  it  moreover  renders  a 
Aying  deck  unnecesaaryi  it  gcia  over  the  objectiona  which  have 
been  raised  aeainat  Um  bw  ffeeboaid  and  other  featum  ia  the 
*  Devutation,  '  Tfcnndenr '  and '  Fury.'  >  The«e  stnietimi  famish 


•ho  RUMt  luxurious  accominodBtion  for  oAkers  and  wwieiu  The 
Mcp  in  advance  has  therefore  been  from  14  in.  of  ammir  to  24 

in.,  from  ss-'on  Run*  to  80-ton  nuns,  from  two  guns  ahead  to  four 
gun<i  .ihcad,  from  a  height  of  10  ft.  for  working  anchors  to  20  ft,, 
and  this  i*  <!i'nc  without  an  incrw^'  in  cost,  and  uiih  .i  reduction  of 
aeaily  3  (t.  in  <lr.iii(:ht  of  w.itor,  Ar." 

The  dimensions  of  the  "  inflttxiblc  "  were:  length  ^o  ft.,  beam 
79  ft.,  mean  dntiglit  a6  ft.  4  ia>,  aad  dMaomtat  tijMo  tam, 
tid  her  apecd  «u  14  fcnotL  Tb  diraaHMoaBaf  dw  "Jlju"  ud 
"  Agamemnon."  begun  in  1874.  «m:  Itocth  sSo  ft.,  bcaa  <6  ft., 
mean  draught  34  ft.  o  in.,  and  displaccMent  8660 torn.  Tfeeyearried 
four  >a)-in.  (tun-^:  their  cit.idc-Is  wrre  104  ft.  long,  protected  with 
iH-iii.  .irmr.ur,  their  turrets  Uint;  protected  ift-in.  .irm<»i:r ; 
and  their  speed  IJ  Iciints.  The  "  Kdinbur^h  '  and  "  Colossus," 
bcgtin  three  years  Litir,  were  of  the  Mnie  type,  but  were  built  of 
Steel  aivd  were  of  94(10  tons  dispUremcnt.    Their  citadels  were 

loiitv.MidtMripantntHi'  ~ 


general  appearance  is  obtained  from  fig.  53  (Plate  XII.),  which  rcpre- 
sents  the  "  Campcrdown."  The  "  Victoria  ' '  and  the  "  Sans  Fareil," 
built  a  few  yean  later,  were,  with  the  "  Bcnbow,"  the  otUy  ship*  of 
the  Britidi  navy  ii>ifltt(»c>cy»i>>toQguaibtbeloancriwviag  them 
in  pairs  ia  a  tunet  hatvUy  araMMiied,  awl  Che  fatttcr  aiogly  in 
barbettes. 

Among  the  last  01  the  battleship  designs  undertaken  by  Sir  N 
Barnaby  was  that  of  the  "  Tr.ifals;ar  "  and  "Nile.*  which  was 
tomplctc<J  by  Messrs.  I'.  K.  Bjriic>  and  H.  Morpan  after  his  retire- 
ment. These  vcvscK,  Lii  l  drmn  ii>  J  iniiary  and  April  tSS6.  were  (he 
Lirge't  ships  then  built  fur  the  British  n.ivy.  They  were  1 1  940 
tons  dispLaccment,  34S  ft.  king.  7A  ft.  beam,  and  38  ft.  lO  in.  mean 
diBUfhfti  had  aqgUMa  of  najm  UM>.  aad  •  i|MHd  «f  i«|  kaati. 
TMr  annaur-pntectwa  cbbhiImI  of  a  belt  ijfi  ft.  taqcaiNl  M  in. 
thick,  with  bulkheads  18  fak  aad  14  in.  thick.  Above  tM  licit  was 
an  armoured  redoubt  of  iB^a.  compound  armour  wfaidl  enclosed 
the  turret  ba«cs.  The  turreta  themselves  had  18-in.  armour,  and 
between  the  turrets  wa*  an  octagonal  battery  of  3  in.  to  5  in.  of 
fieel  rontaininj  the  4  7  in.  Q.F.  Runs.  The  thickncM  of  tnc  pro- 
tective dci  k  \k  in.  1  he  di-|x>iition  of  armament  originated  in 
the  "  Collingwocxl  "  was  adopted  in  these  vessels,  but  the  heavy 
iatBiRtaiaMaadafiabaitanai.  That 


nan  att^pptrSMt. 


HnatPntta  i  t 
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»  ColHngwnod." 

M.  m.ieinr.i'- 


^11  Armcur 


in  these  two  ships  for  the  first  time,  gave  them  a  great  advantage 
in  defensive  power. 

The  ■'  Collingwood,"  begun  in  i88o,  was  the  first  of  the  battleships 
of  a  new  type  known  at  the  "  Admiral  "  cLis-*.  In  these  ves-cN  the 
main  armament  consisted  of  four  heavy  guns  mounted  in  pairs  on 
tlw  aaiddte  line  «f  the  ihipi,  in  ftnd  heavily  protected  nia-poMtiona 
called  barbettca,  ooe  at  eaiefa  end  of  the  Alp;  this  mam  armament 
was  supplemented  by  a  secondarv  armament  of  lighter  and  more 
rapid-finng  guns  mounted  on  the  broadside*  between  the  barbette*. 
This  .arrangement  of  the  nrmati^ent,  which  »  illusUated  in  lig'Sa, 
c<<nii[ii)ed.  with  small  nu^jiiK.itton,  to  be  adopted  in  the  battwhqM 

of  the  British  n.ivy  down  to  19<33. 

The  prinrip.il  fcattirf  *  of  the  "  t  'llilncwrx-^  "  were:  length  325  ft., 
beam  68  ft.,  mean  draught  27  ft.,  displacement  95tx»  ton?.  She 
carried  18-in.  armour  on  net  sidea.  16-ia.  on  bulkheads,  ii)-in.  on 
barbettes  and  ta-in.  conning  tov-ers.  Her  amiament  consutcd  of 
four  12-in.  4S-tOBjnin*,  MX  64n.  guns,  and  a  number  of  smaller  Kun? 
Her  speed  was  I6|  knots,  and  she  carried  900  tons  of  coal,  with 
capacity  for  1200.  She  was  followed  two  \mrs  later  by  the 
"  Rodney,"  "  Howe,"  **  Benbow,"  "  Campcrd  iwn  "  and  "  Anvon," 
which  were  (.f  ^hf  s,irnr  t^7x•,  h  if  Iir.cr.  These  »ix  «hip»  ron- 
•tituri  -.vlMt  1  ii    ^M  I  vli    r       .  l.iss.  A  good  idea  of  their 

•  The  "  Fury  "  wi 
being  launched. 


A.  ommunicatinj  tube*;  B.  boiler-mom^;  D,  water<hamben;  E,  engine-POon . 

"jI  '.)■,. I:     ■  •'^    .  V  :  !'.  -!■  'lu-l  T  •  !   n,. ;  W.  wa!er-ball,»-st  tar.l,^. 

consisted  of  four  l3-5-in.  67. ton  B.L.  guns,  six  4-7  in.  Q.F.,  eight 
5-pdrs,  O  v.,  twelve  3-pdrs.  Q.F.,  besides  Ixiat  gur.s  .md  tix  torj^ 

».  r  ■ 


had 


tartiQO 


Sir  Nathaniel  Bantaby  retired  from  office  in  1885.  Dunng 
his  term  of  office  there  were  built  for  the  British  navy  upwards 
of  twenty  annourcd  battleships  of  various  c!as5<;s,  in  addition 
to  a  much  larger  number  of  cruisers  of  all  iiun.  1  he  fight  for 
supremacy  between  the  gun  and  the  armour  phte  had  begun  in 
earnest  when  Six  N.  Barnaby  tooliolEce,  the  increased  weight  of 
projectile  tod  penetrative  power  ofatAined  by  the  concentration 
of  the  afiBtRMM  into  « few  Imvx  guns  Ubig  ioUowed  by  tbc 
concentratloD  of  the  atneur  Inte  a  ihert  belt.   TTie  cen> 

ccntratinn  of  f^jns  and  armn^ir  rcathcil  a  liniit  in  the 
"  Inflexible"  .iiid  her  imrtudiaU-  suc( t.svuns  the  bter  &hii<s  of 
Sir  N.  B.irn.iby'5  de.sign  carried  a  sttondary  l  attery  of  lighter 
guns  in  addition  to  live  heavy  main  armament,  and  bad  much 
lonfv  nateT'liiie  belts.  Thcee  cbtngca,  comUncd  with  the 

*The  "Victoria"  w.i^  :  Mentally  rammed  and  sunk  hy  the 
"  Camperdown"  during  ihu  Mediterranean  manasuvrc*  of  189J. 
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Jntmdactioii  of  compouod  ainwur  ud  the  idoptioD  of  steel 
Instead  of  in»  for  the  boOdiBg  material,  both  of  which  date  from 
bis  tine,  allowed  of  greater  amour  protectloa  aad  d  Other 
advantages,  including  increased  speed,  &c 

Sir  Nathaniel  Bamaby  wa.  surrt-cdcd  in  October  1885  by 
Mr  W.  H.  White  (afterwards  Sir  W.  H.  White,  F.R.S.).  The 
battleships  then  building  were  of  four  difTcrcr.t  tyjx-s 
fnSt,  included  two  of  the  "  Colossus  "  class,  six  cf 

the  "  Admiral  "  class,  two  "  Trafalgan,"  ttd  the 
"  Victoria  "  and  "  Sans  PaitiL"  That  conniteUoo  ptoeceded 
very  dowty,  and  no  new  btttkah^  wen  hid  down  tfll  1889, 
when  the  Naval  Defence  Act  resulted  in  a  reooasidetalion  of 
the  subject  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 

Before  coming  to  a  decision  various  designs  were  discussed, 
and  the  First  Lord  convened  a  meeting,  not  only  of  the  members 
of  the  Board,  but  of  a  number  of  distinguished  and  experienced 
naval  officers  as  well  as  the  Director  of  Naval  Ordnance  and 
the  Director  of  Naval  CoaatncUoa.  Subsequently  the  Ikiard 
issued  instrttctiona  (or  the  peeparation  of  detailed  designs  em- 
bodying the  tetoics  wUdi  were  agreed  upoo  as  being  most 
ikritibir;  fn^  en  tbte  dtiigni  the  aevea  faarbetle  lMiihiiil[ie 


catemate*  of  5-in.  armour:  the  armour  belt  was  12  in.  thjck,  the 
proti-ctivc  (Itik-i  1  in.,  and  the  »ide  armour  bttw«o  belt  tai 
main  da.k»  3  io.  Uuck.  They  were  rc-^rmcd  and  improved  in 
190s— 190(3» 

The^NReaown"  (&g.  55,  Plate  XII.).  laid  down  ia  1891.  wu 
380  ft.  long.  7a  (u  bean,  as  ft  6  in.  mbb  draoght.  isjOOo  LJiP, 
and  18  knots  speed,  anaed  with  foor  io4n..  ten  6-ta..  foonata 
la-pdr.  and  ct^nt  j-pdr.  guns,  and  five  torpedo  tubes.  She  was 
the  first  wewd  in  the  British  navy  to  be  protected  by  Harveyisad 
armour;  the  belt  armour  had  a  maximum  thickness  ol  g 
the  barbettes  were  of  10-in.  armour,  the  ca&tniatc*  6  ia..  aad 
the  decks  2  in.  to  3  in.  thick.  An  innovation  *.»5  made  ia  the 
form  of  the  protective  deck,  the  su'..-.  Ixing  Unt  down  to  the 
level  ol  the  lower  edge  on  the  side  armour,  wbUe  the  midahip  par- 
tioowaahspt  flat  at  the  level  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  side  amm. 
This  BNlhod  of  ooastnicttta  was  fbUowed  in  all  saooeediiv  Bntah 
battleships. 

The  "  Majeatk."  laid  down  ahoot  the  sane. time. 


•beathed  fintt-claMbattleahip,  390  ft.  long.  75  ft.  beam,  »7|  ft.  1 
draught,  14,900 ton* diaplacemcnt,  13.000  I. H.P., and  ijkaotsnecii: 
her  bunkers  hM  2000  tons  of  real,  of  which  900  tons  arc  inauiird 
in  the  displacement  named.  Her  armanH-nt  Con«t»ted  ol  lour  12-ui. 
»rire-»ounrl  amiv,  whuh  were  ni'irr  •.Mucrf ul  than  the  heavier  IjJ-ia. 
(pms  o(  th<-  Knyal  Sfivcn  ikh.  '  twi  lvc  6-in.  Q.F.,  eighteen  ij-pdr^. 
twelve  3-pdr.  and  iroaller  guos,  and  five  torpedo  tube*,  lour  of  thea 

'   licr  protective  deck  wn  alia.  tUdt  Ml  the  iat  PMC 


of  the  "Royal  Sovereign"  class 
turret  ship  "  Hood  "weftboiit. 

The  general  arrangcm.ent  of  puns  and  armoof 
in  th(  \t5sil)  ol  ihc  "  Roy.il  Sovereign  "  class  Is 
»hown  in  fig.  54  Thoy  were  3&0  ft.  in  length, 
75  ft.  U'am,  27}  ft.  draught,  14,150  tons  dis- 
pUcemcnt,  13,000  I. II. P..  and  17J  knots  speed. 
The  coal  bunker*  can  hold  1450  tons,  of  which  900 
tons  is  included  on  the  above  displacement.  For 
three-fifths  of  the  length  amiddiips  the  side  ia 
protected  bjr  an  18-in.  belt  of  armour,  a  horiiontal 
3-in.  protective  deck  being  worked  across  the 
ship  at  the  miJdl*  or  Ml  deck;  iKtween  the  licit  drcK  and  main 
deck  4-in.  side  armour  it  workeif.  Bcftjrc  and  abaft  the  belt  curved 
protective  decks  3)  in.  thick  were  worked,  extending  down  to  the 
r.im  fonv.ird  .md  covering  the  MtxrinR  gear  alt.  Four  l3j-in.  B.L. 
67-ton  Run^  were  fitted  in  pairs  in  pear-shaped  barl>oiti  1  tcjfward 
and  aft,  protected  bv  17-in.  armoured  barlwttes  extcmling  down  to 
the  belt  deck;  ten  6-in.  Q.F.  guns  were  fitted,  four  being  on  the 
main  deck  in  6-in.  armoured  casemates,  which  were  adoptedin  these 
vessels  for  the  first  time;  sixteen  6-pdr.  and  twelve  A-pdr.  Q.F. 
guns  were  fitted,  and  seven  torpedo  tubes.  The  "  Royal  Sovereign  " 
w.is  laid  down  at  Portsmouth  in  ScpteaalMr  iMOt  floated  in 
F(hruar>-  1891,  and  completed  in  May  fl^a.  (The  six  upper- 
deck  6-in.  guns  were  protected  by  s-in.  casemates  added  1901  to 
1904-) 

The  "  Hood  "  was  similar  in  displacement,  armament,  armour, 
honK-powcr,  speed  and  general  ilimensions,  but  was  of  le»s  freilio.iril, 
the  heavy  guns  being  fitted  in  turrets  revolving  on  armoured  redoubts 
of  redMOMlheighta. 

The  Centurion  "  and  "  Barfleur,"  laid  down  in  1890,  were 
declined  as  sheathed  second-class  battleships  for  servioe  in  distant 
waters;  they  were  360  ft.  In  length,  70  ft.  beam,  25  ft.  6  in.  mean 
draught. 10, 500  tons  d  isplacement ,  t  ^  ,000  IH.P.,andi81  knot  s  speed 
They  were  armed  with  four  lO-in.  B.L.  guns  in  circular  barbettes  of 
hin.  armour,  ten  47-in.  and  twenty-two  small  Q.F.  guns,  and  five 
,  four  o(  the  4'74a.  gnae  bdif  on  the  aria  deck  ia 


amidships  and  4  in.  thick  on  the  sloetng  tidia: 
above  tiCidacltabraed  bekt  of^^B-H^KV^ 
armoor  was  fltted.  filing  to  the  esein  deck,  sle 

barbettes  were  protectra  by  t4Hn.  armour,  and 
all  the  6-in.  guns  were  citoiaetod  by  (^m.  cxm- 
mates.  The  Majestic  was  laid  down  at  Ports- 
mouth on  the  5th  of  rc!Tu..r>'  1^94.  floated  oa 
the  31st  of  JaTiuar>'  i.^'^S,  and  completed  ia 
Dcccml)cr  lH<>5. 

Nine  vessels  of  the  s.ime  class  were  baih. 
tlw  last  being  the  "  Hannibal  "  (te.  96b  Fhar 
XiV.),  completed  in  April  1898.  In  two  of  the 
vessels,  "  Caesar  "  and  "  IHustriotis."  the 


Flo.  Sdt^tlie  "Royel  Sewmiga.' 

bettes  were  made  circular,  centra)  revolting  hoists  being  fitted  and 


the  giins  arranged  to  load  at  aajr  angle  of  training,  a  ameca ' 
was  a(i<iptcd  in  the  heavy  gaa  ananttags  el  alT the  iats  I 


battlesliii)!!. 

The  "  Kormidalile  "  and  "  London  "  clashes,  laid  down  from  itni 
to  1901 ,  differ  vct>'  slightly  from  each  other,  and  for  all  practical  par- 
poses  may  be  talcen  at  identical,  the  main  difference  being  in  a  re- 
arrangement of  the  armour  protection  to  the  bow  in  the  later  ahipa. 
The  claaa  consiits  of  the  three  battleships  "  Formidable.'' 

"  Irresistible  "  and  "  Implacable."  and  the  latter  of  the  five  battle- 
ships "  London,"  '  Bulwark  "  (fie.  5^  Plate  XV.),  "  Ven<Tihl*i" 
"  Queen  "  snd  "  Prince  of  Wales,  '  These  claascs  retir>-<.ctit  a  it- 
vrh-ipmcnt  of  the  "  M.ijc  ^tic  "  class,  being  400  ft.  long.  75  ft.  bvaai. 

(t  g  in  I'.iaiicht,  and  I.S.ock")  tons  displacement,  the  belt  being  ol 
the  Mtne  (ji  ruTiil  rViii  kiv  *.*  and  rxfrnt  as  in  the  "  Majestic,"  b«t  ti 
Knipp  <.t<-»  l.  pfi  ti  rti  1:1  l«  inr,  i^'vi  n  to  tho  bnw  by  2-in.  side-pUtta^. 
In  the  "  KormiM  i'i'lL'  "  O.r  protective  deck  proper _was  formed  as M 
the"  Maje>ti<  .'  tit  t!  ;  H-r.  t>eing  2  in.  to  3  in.  thick.  Mia 
second  protective  devk,  I  in.  thick,  was  forn>ea  at  the  main  dtdb 
civing  a  flat  ten  ta  the  citedsl  famed  by  the  side  bek  and  the 
buIkiScadft.  fn  «e  "London**  dass  the  lower  protective  deck 
was  thinner  and  the  upper  one  thicker  than  in  the  "  Formidabk " 
daas,  the  protection  being  extended  forward  by  thinner  roatenaL 
tapcfifif  to  a  in.  at  the  "o;j^*'*<*  ****  iorwanl  tranawme 
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longer  and  heavier  than  in  the  Mo»  of  tbe  "  Majcatk 
in  bartKttH  i>  i«.  ihklti  !■  mUUam,  dim  < 


class,  and 

tornKio  tube*.  These  etsht  battleshipa  were  ead>  provided  with 
ao  Belleville  boilen.  tkvclopcd  15.000  H.P..  and  had  a  tpeed  of  18 
-  Jthtyautiid  900  taut  iA  coal  at  tt^morumi-""'  


and  had  bonkar  ipMt  (or  awQ  tow:  ib«r  mm  tkm 

bora  oil  M  mM  u  com  io  thor  boBm.  tho  dmim  

portiaeMa  lwv«g  teen  Mhpted  for  tte  Mowafe  of  oU  !■  boNc 
The  line  of  devefopment,  n  traced  thovt.  may  be  taken  to 

begin  with  the "  CoUingwood  "  and  to  run  through  the "  Admiral " 
class,  the  "Nile"  and  "Trafalgar."  the  "  Royal  Sovereign" 
class,  the  "Majestic"  claw,  and  ihc  lormidable "  class 
to  the  "  London  "  class,  the  most  powerful  type  of  warship 
constructed  for  the  British  navy  up  (o  the  end  of  the  iptb 
century  Braocbing  08  from  ibis  line,  at  «  tine  wben 
btttleships  becaae  much  hcsvter  (the  **  R«y»l  SovenifB 

Ol    3MO  law  8MR 

than  the 


boilen:  thev  had  30  BeUeville*,  deN-clopcd  13,500  ti.P.,  had 
'  •  iBwd  of  IS)  Imola.  Tbey  carried  1000  tooa  of  coal  at 
fied,  and  had  bunkeia  for  3300  tons.  The  thipt  of  the 
10  "flaM  were  kwger  and  latfu  than  thoee  of  the  "  Canopus  " 
ciaM.  Thajr  wen  begun  in  July  1899,  were  of  1^.000  tons  div 
't.  o  in.  beam.  26  ft  6  in.  draught.  They 
bad  a  belt  of  Krupp  ^teel,  ^  in.  thicic 
amidships,  t.Tp*^r'ni{  to  3  in.  at  bow, 
and  two  protective  decks,  as  in  the 
"  Canopus  " ;  ihcy  had  two  barbettes, 
II  in.  thick,  (or  (our  ii-in.  guns, 
and  carried  twelve  6-in.  Q.F.  gun* 
in  6'ia.  caaenatet  on  tne  main 
■ad  upper  decka;  alio  a  number  of 
■mailer  gun*  and  four  nibmersed 
torpedo  tubes.  They  were  provided 
witn  J4  Belleville  boilers,  would  de- 
vcl.ip  18,000  H.P.,  and  attain  a  «.peed 
of  19  knots.  Their  normal  coal 
»upply  w.iH  900  tons,  and  they  had 
bunker  capacity  (or  3000  tons.  Six 
of  tbcee  ships  were  built,  one  of 
then,  the  "  Moougu."  being  loet  on 
Lundy  Island  in  1906.  Venela  of 
similar  type  had  been  buih  abhiad. 
but  there  was  a  tendency  to  provide 
in  them  a  more  powerful  scconfi.iry 
arnnriiont.  In  1901  France  built  the 
"  K.'publique  "  with  eighteen  6-5-in. 
Kuos  as  her  secondary  armament ; 
lufy  laid  down  the  "  Regina  Elcnn.'* 
cariying  twelve  8-ia.  guna  as  her 
ewondary  armament ;  and  CcmMmy 
the  "  Braunichwcig,"  carrying  fonr* 
teen  6'7.tn.  and  twelve  3-4-in.  guna 
as  her  secondary  armament.  la 
I90J  the  I'nited  States  followed 
with  tho  ■' '  .n  r,;i.i."  f.irrving  a 
•econdary  armament  oi  eight  o-in. 
'  Tn  imT.  -TtTV  rniliih  rimiili.  Ih 
and  "  Independeoeie."  hid  down  torOIek  cenied  no  1^ 
fourteen  7'S-in-  guns  as  their  secondary  erilieilWI '  In  tooj  tte 
Kine  Edward  VII.--  (fig.  58.  Plate  XIV.>.  the  last  battleship 
(or  which  Sir  William  White  was  re5pon".ilile.  wa<i  laid  down, 
carr>'iHK  ('mr  17  in.  gun*,  witli  .i  m-i  iiii<l.itv  .iri:i.iiiii''n!  <»(  (our 
9-2.in  .iti'l  ten  ^  in  r""'"  She  may  t>o  r<in"ii'lfrcd  as  an  enlarged 
Diinr m.  with  tin-  n-  iin-ili  f  k  Runs  inrre.iK^l  from  eight  to  ten 
m  number  and  enclosed  in  a  battery  havmg  tide*  and  ends  pro- 
tected by  7-in.  armow.  with  the  backa  of  the  caaematea  lepmoed 
bx  splinter  bvlkbeada  I  to  a  in.  in  thickncas.  and  with  the  four 
on  the  npper  deck  replaced  by  lonraMilibre 
fay  mcmad  icvolvfaig  amour  ihieilk  The 


"  Nile  "  and"Tr.ir.il^ir  "). 
a  series  of  smaUcr,  f.istcr, 
and  more  iigliily  armcil  and 
armoured  battleships  than 
the  series  terminating  with 
the  "  London  "  class  »as 
also  built.  These  began 
with  the  "Bwiieur"  and 
"Centarion,"  which, 
though  contemporary  with 
the  "  Royal  Sovereign " 
claw,  were  of  1440  tons 
less  displacement;  they 
were  followed  by  the 
"  Renown."  the  "Canopus" 
•Bdthe*  ~ 


F1C.61. 


The  six  %hip?of  the  "Can- 
opus "  clas*  may  be  regarded 
00  •  dcwcippment  o(  the 
"  Renown.'*  Begun  in  1806. 
they  were  13.950  ton*  in  dis- 
plecemtnt,  390  (t  king.  74  ft. 
oeam.  and  36  ft.  drau^t. 

They  had  a  6-in  Harveytied  beh.  14  ft.  broad  and  195  ft.  long; 
two  protenive  deck*  fanticirating  the  "  Formidable  in  tm* 
respeit).  and  two  ij-in  h.irUttps.  e.nh  c.irrsmg  two  wirr-«-ound 
13-m  guns,  against  the  •  Renown  s  -  10  in  Thev  jIso  rarricl  twcK-e 
6-in.  guns  in  5-in.  ci-^mates.  ten  ij.pdrs  .  a  numU-r  of  Mn.ilN  r  .md 
machi  f}f  latins,  And  (')vjr  submerged  torpedo  lubct  They  were  the 
—  ii.ittlc^hips  of  the  Bfitidi  Davy  to  te  fitted  with  water>tube 
xaiv.  16 


Amingement  oi  Guns  and  Armour,  H.M.S.  "  Lord  Nelaon." 
general  anangeHwnte  of  (he  gvna  and  annout  are 


iaCc-9».* 


*  These  two  vessels  were  afterwards  purchased  hy  the  British 
eovemmcnt  and  became  the  "  Swiftsurc  "  and    Triumph  *-  (f<g 

rute  w  ill ) 

'  The  gun  and  armour  diagrams  and  nruny  particulars  of  modem 
lb  ait  tahM  fay  pennWra  freni  BiMKy*  JVaaal  v4 

iia 
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Tbe  rfitpUeempfit  of  thp  "  KIne  F-dward  VII,"  wa«  16.150  tons, 
the  UnRth  4^5  (1  .  tn.ini  7S  ft  ,  (lr.iui;ht  i6j  ft.;  the  II. l\  iM.iioo, 
while  the  dc&igncd  speed  was  IH)  knots.  Kight  \-«.-»»cU  ol  this  clan 
were  built,  five  beii^  ordcfcd  in  1903  and  tttfee  in  1903. 

Tbe  principtl  chuget  to  be  Doted  in  tbe  developinent  of  tbe 
btltledllp  tyf9  fram  1885  to  1902 'are:^(i)  The  successive 
inprovemenu  in  Annour  by  the  intnductioo  «f  the  Harvey 
and  Knipp  pTocesaes,  wbldi  aiabled  either  a  Mving  of  weight 

to  be  effcrlcd  for  the  same  de^rci.'  of  protecn'on,  or  !l  urcatcT 
degree  of  protection  lo  be  provided  [or  the  simc  wcinhi.  (j) 
The  boll  armour  was  extended  longitudinjUy  and  upward, 
shielding  a  (^^cater  portioo  o<  tlie  hull  and  giving  increased 
protection  to  (he  stabiBty  Hid  lo  the  MOMidaiy  armaroeat 
of  tbe  vcMcL  (j)  ImpiWHnatU  in  guns  and  exploaivca,  by 
«rbkb  mM*  effective  fu»4R  wat  obtained  with  gum  of 
smaller  calibie  and  less  wci^t  than  those  pievioualy  in  use. 
(4)  Tbe  growth  in  importance  of  tbe  secondary  amumcnt.  (s) 
Improvements  in  machinery — the  adopli'm  t>f  higher  steam 
pressures,  lighter  and  faitcr-running  engines,  and  of  water-tube 
boilers — which  effected  great  ,'i.%vinK">  ia  w cikIu  for  a  given  power, 
and  enabled  increased  speed  to  be  obtained  in  successive  ships. 
Sir  Willjam  Wlutc  held  ofEce  for  nearly  seventeen  yean,  and 
during  that  period  a  vccy  iaige  number  of  vcucls  of 
vaikws  rtiiiH  «««  added  to  the  Briiiih  navy.  He 
retired  in  Fcbtuaiy  ipoj,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr 
Philip  .Watts,  F.1LS.  (h.  iSjo),  who  was  knighted 
b  1905. 

In  1903  the  design  of  tbe  vetsd  which  afterwards  became  tbe 
"  Lord  Nelson  "  was  appravad.  her  annament  then  including  four 
la-in.  and  twelve  9-3-in.  gnns.  aU  of  50  caliUc  and  all  mounted  in 
pair*  in  g:un-houie*  above  the  uiKier  deck.  It  wa*,  however,  decided 
to  build  the  three  additional  King  Edwards"  above  referred  to. 
in  order  to  complete  the  »quadron  of  eittht  vc»«rU  of  the  same  tvfjc. 
In  the  "  Lord  Nelson,"  as  afterwards  laid  down  in  i(>05.  tlu'  inn- 
dition  that  the  vessels  of  this  class  should  be  capable  of  being  docked 
in  existing  docks  at  Chatham  and  Devooport  led  to  the  reduction 
of  the  secondary  armament  to  ten  O'2-in.  guns,  instead  of  twelve 
o  a-io.  guns.  Only  two  vessels  of  toe  class  were  built,  tbe  "  Lord 
Nelson  by  f^lmcrs  Co.  and  the  "  Agamemnon  "  (ng.  60.  Plate 
XIV  )  by  Beardmore  A  Co.  They  are  410  ft.  long.  791  ft.  beam. 
37  ft.  draught.  i6,S00  tons  di^tlaecment,  17.500  I.H.I*,  and  18) 
knots  speed.  The  general  arrangements  of  the  guns  and  armour 
are  shown  in  fig.  61 ;  the  l3-in  |.:uns  arr  c.xrru-il  m  pairs  at  each  end 
of  the  ship  in  gun-houses  upon  Iwrtx  t  t(  [irutccied  by  12-in.  armour, 
and  the  ten  9  2-in.  guns  are  carried  in  Kun-houscs  on  the  broadside, 
the  midship  gun-bmises  having  single  and  tbe  others  pairs  of  guns 
Instead  of  each  having  a  pair  «{  guna  aa  originally  contemplated. 
The  gun-hantscaify  f-ia.  and  y-in.  arme«r.  and  thehaaeaai  aw  gun 
■Hmntiags  are  protected  by  a  citadel  of  8-in.  armour  rising  to  the 
upper  deck  ana  unperf orated  for  doors  or  ports.  There  are  also 
twenty-four  ii-piir.  anti  torfx^lo-boat  guns  carried  upon  super- 
structures and  .1  luirni.im  ilnk.  The  water-line  is  protected  by 
li-in  armour  amidihip*.  tapering  to  6  m.  forw.ird  aii<l  4  in.  aft, 
aawxiati-d  with  protective  dev.k».    (St-c  Siiirin  n  niS(.  ) 

Admiral  Sir  John  Fisher  (Baron  Fisher  of  Kdversionc)  became 
Firtt  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  on  the  30th  of  October  1004. 
nod  vny  iboitly  after  be  took  office  Lord  Seibome,  First  Lord 
«f  tbe  Adminlty,  MUMunecd  that  tbe  Board  bad  appointed 
"a  Spedal  Committee  oa  Dmigni  loiMiil  them  and  the  Director 
of  Naval  Construction  h  the  consideration  of  certain  questions 
to  be  submitted  to  it  by  tlic  Bonrd  in  connc.xi'in  with  the  features 
of  the  future  (Ic-ign-i  of  dinrrtnl  types  of  fighting  ships."  The 
Cunirniiii.c  Ih>;  ui  to  sit  in  December  1904.  Their 
recommendations  were  approved  in  1005  by  the  Board 
and  embodied  in  tbe  designs  of  the  "  Dreadnought  " 
type  of  battleships,  and  tbe  "  Invincible  "  type  of 
cndser,  as  well  as  b  sew  types  of  torped»>bost  destroyers. 

The  principal  featurea  of  the  "  Dreadnmtght "  design  were  as 
follows  (Pari.  Paper  Cd.  3048  of  1906):— 

'Amamtnt. — "  Ten  i2-in.  guns  and  twenty-four  i3-pdr.  QiP.anti- 
torpedo-boat  guns  and  hve  submerged  torpedo  tubes. 

In  arranging  for  a  uniform  armament  of  t2-in.  guns  it  became 
at  once  apparent  that  a  Umitation  to  tbe  number  of  guns  that  could 
be  usefully  carried  was  imposed  by  considerations  of  the  blast  effect 
it  the  guns  on  the  crews  of  those  guns  adjacent  to  them.  It  is  ob- 
viously uneconomical  to  place  the  guns  in  such  relative  position* 
th.it  till'  lil.isi  of  .inv  Mni^Ii'  gun  on  any  permissible  tr.iir.int:  should 
very  seriously  baui)Mr  the  use  of  one  or  more  of  the  ninaining 
ins. 

"  While  it  is  recogatu-d  that  broadside  fixe  is  held  to  be  tbe  roost 


important  in  a  battleship,  all-round  fire  is  also  conudered  of  | 
importance,  since  it  lies  in  the  power  of  an  enemy  to  (orce  aa  e^ 
ponent,  who  is  anxious  to  engage,  lo  fight  an  end-on  action. 

"  In  the  arrangement  of  armament  adopted,  six  of  ih*.-  aua-  jre 
mounted  in  pairs  oo  tbe  centre  line  of  the  ship;  the  remaining  (our 
gunaarenwnnSadbpaiiacnlhehrBndiida.  thiM  eight  la^gsaa 
(80%  of  the  nmb  amaaacat)  can  be  Ifaed  on  dther  broadside,  aai 
four,  or  possibly  six.  ii-in.  guns  (or  60%  of  the  main  armaaaeM) 
can  be  fired  simultaneously  ahead  or  astern. 

"  In  view  of  the  potentialities  of  modem  torpe^lo  craft,  and 
ron'iiilcring  c*[nf  Lilly  the  chances  €>l  torpedo  attack  towards  ttit 
i-nd  of  an  action,  11  is  considered  necessary  to  sc[vir7itc  tbe  arti- 
torp<-<lo  t)Oat  Kii"»  as  wi.li  ly  as  po<.-itili-  from  on<-  am  't..  r.  so  t>at 
the  whole  of  them  shall  not  be  disabled  by  one  or  two  heavy  sbcU*. 
This  ooosUcratiea  lad  the  CoBierittat  to  recommend  a  1 
and  widely  distfihutcd  amanent  of  ta-pdr.  Q.F.  niaa 
design  and  greater  power  than  those  Iiitberto  carried  lor  use  i 
torpedo  craft." 

rrttboard. — "  In  order  to  pive  the  ship  good  sea-going  qnalitiss 
arvd  to  increase  the  comnuim!  of  the  forward  ffun'-,  a  tjrrca^tle  is 
provided  giving  the  ship  a  Ireclxwtil  fonnanl  ol  ft  — a  higher 
IrccUxird  than  has  been  given  to  any  molern  t.iltl.  -hip  " 

Armoiir. — "  The  main  armour  belt  has  a  maximum  thickncst 
of  1 1  in.,  tapering  to  6  in.  at  the  forvard  aad  4  in.  at  the  aits 
oTtbe  vessel:  the  redoubt 
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extremity 

from  II  in.  to  8  in. :  tbe  turrets  and  fore  1 
thick,  and  the  after  conning  tower  is  8  in. 
deck  varies  from  ■  i  in.  to  2)  in.  in  thickness. 

"  Special  attention  has  b«rn  given  to  safecuardiag  tbe  ship  Iroo 
destruction  by  undcr-water  explosion.  All  the  main  transvme 
bulkheads  b»low  the  m,uri  di-f  k  (which  will  be  9  It.  above  the  water- 
line)  are  unpierccd  except  for  tbe  purpose  of  leading  pipes  or  wires 
conveying  power.  Lifts  and  other  special  arrangencHla  are  yi^ 
vidcd  to  give  access  to  the  various  ooopanmcnts. 

Spetd. — "  Mobility  of  forcea  is  A  prime  necessity  in  war.  The 
greater  tbe  mobility  tbe  greater  the  nance  of  obtaining  a  strategic 
advantage.  This  mobikty  is  represented  by  speed  and  fuel  c» 
durance.  Superior  speed  also  gives  tbe  power  of  choosing  tbe  rancc- 
To  gain  this  advantage  the  speed  designed  for  the  '  Drx-adoougfct ' 
is  31  knots." 

Ty^  oj  Matkintry. — "  Tbe  question  of  the  best  t>pe  of  prorirRiB? 
machinery  to  be  fitted  was  also  most  thoroughly  considcrcci  Wbv* 
recognising  thai  tbe  steam-turbine  system  of  propuUioa  has  a 
pwiaat  ioew  dtaadvantagcs.  yet  it  was  determined  to  a  ' 
neeanse  of  the  saving  in  weight  aad  reduction  in  munbcr  of  1 
parts,  and  reduced  liability  to  breakdown;  iu  siBoaih  1  _ 
case  of  manipulation,  saving  in  coal  oonsumptioo  at  high  pusws 
and  hence  boiler-room  space,  and  saving  in  engine-room  compU-mrnt . 
and  also  because  of  the  increased  protection  which  is  pro\»ded  lor 
with  this  system,  due  to  the  engines  being  lower  in  the  »hip.  «)• 
vantages  which  more  than  counterb.il.inr-  the  disadxanticrs 
There  was  no  difficuliy  in  arriving  at  a  decision  to  adopn  turbioc 
propulsion  from  tbe  poiat  of  view  of  asaFfoiag  speed  only.  He 
point  that  chiefly  occupied  the  CoRUnittee  was  the  qitcstioa  of  yn- 
viding  suftcient  stopping  and  turning  power  for  purpr>sr«i  c>f  r.urk 
and  easy  manatrvnng.  Trials  were  carried  out  brtwc^^ 
sister  vessels  '  Eden  '  and  '  Wavenry    and  the  '  Ami-thyst  '  a&! 

Vipphire,'  one  of  each  class  fittc-J  with  retiprocjting  and  the 
other  with  turbine  engines;  exp«  rimrnts  were  al^o  c.^moi  oj?  at 
the  .Admiralty  l.xpcnn.i  nt.il  W.ifL-  .ir  H.isl.,r.  ;ini1  it  was  i>  r.s>.icrrj 
that  all  requirements  jpromuc  to  be  fully  met  by  the  adoption  ot 
suhabie  turbine  machuwry.  and  lhaa  the  wsnauvriwg  capabtttias 
of  the  ship,  when  ia  company  with  a  wet  or  when  ewefciag  in  natfow 
waicfs.  will  be  quite  sstisfactory. 

"  The  necessary  stopping  and  astern  power  wiB  he  dbtaisied  bf 
astern  turbines  00  each  o(  the  four  shafts.  These  astern  turbiaes 
vkill  lie  arranged  in  >i  ru  s.  one  hit;h  and  one  tow  pressure  asacrs 
turliinc  on  each  side  of  the  ship,  and  in  this  way  the  sti-am  wUl  he 
more  economically  used  when  goin^  astern,  and  a  proportionallv 
greater  astern  power  obtained  than  in  tbe '  Lden  '  and  '  Amethyst.'  *" 

Radiiu  «f  AOitm.—"  Tk»  aWp  has  a  total  coal-bunker  capacity  ef 
3700  torn,  and  with  this  amount  of  coal  she  wQI  be  able  to  sicaa 
about  sSoo  sea  miles  at  economical  speed,  and  about  jsoo  sea  mile* 
at  18)  Knots  after  allowance  has  been  made  for  bad  weather  and  lor 
a  small  amount  of  coal  l>rin^  left  in  the  bunkers.  Stowage  fared 
fuel  has  been  arTanK''<l  for,  but  oil  fuel  has  not  been  taken  isia 
account  in  estimating  ihr  radius  of  action,  which,  of  course.  w3t  be 
greatly  inrnas^-if  thereby  " 

Acummcdaium. — "  Considi-rable  attention  has  ticeo  devoted  to 
the  arranfcmenu  for  the  ai  commodstioa  of  the  ofbcers  and  mcs. 
tn  view  of  the  increasing  length  and  greater  power  of  moticm  sh^a 
tbe  usual  position  of  the  admiral's  and  captain's  auartcrs  right  tit 
it  becoming  more  and  more  open  to  objection.  Up  to  tbe  present 
the  principal  officers  have  been  berthed  at  tbe  tan  best  possibtr 
distance  from  the  fore  bridge  and  conning  tower,  where  their  ataf 
irr.pon.int  duties  are  performed.  It  has  Dcrn  c!,t  v.1c<!  that  in 
ship  itir  .iiltjiiral's  and  c.tptain's  quarters  t-  pl.i  •  rf  or.  the 

mam  deck  forward,  near  the  conning  tuwer;  »\-yo  that  tk« 
officers'  quarters  shall  be  plared  forward,  both  on  the  mam  <icf  k  and 
on  the  upper  deck,  in  the  fore  part  of  tbe  ship.  Ample  arcommodatiea 
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lor  thr  rptruinder  of  the  crew  b  available  on  the  main  and  lower 

dfcks  alt  " 

.  Tbc  ubuiatcd  porticttlaii  givca  ia  P«ri.  Piper  Cd.  jo^S  for 
the  designs  approved  ue  Bhown  in  TaUe  XIV. 

It  is  inicres'inp:  to  note  that  the  distribution  of  armament 
fiiidtly  ndoptrd  in  the  "  Dreadnought  "  was  nearly  that  of  a 
design  ainsidcrttl  by  Sir  Nathaniel  B.imaby  at  the  Admiralty 
in  1874.  which  was  a  combination  oi  the  "  Dcvastalioo  "  and 
"  Inflexible  "  designs.  The  anaamnt  w«ft  an  aD-oaeolibie  big 
gun  unimnMnt  oi  1640.  to-toD  gum  CMikd  in  piin  in  ttineu 
above  ihe  upper  deck,  one  pdr  being  placed  at  eacb  cttfcmity 
on  the  middle  line,  and  two  pain  on  the  broadside  eii  lekthm, 
havinft  training  on  each  broadside  as  well  as  ahead  and  astern, 
thus  Riving  a  fire  of  six  pjns  .ihcarl.  six  astern  and  eight  on  each 
broadside.  The  Kheme  was  con,sidcre«l  inadmissible  on  account 
of  the  great  displacement  involved,  16.000  tons.  The  arrange- 
ment of  eight  heavy  guns  then  rontcmplatcd  was  aauaUy 
adopted  in  (he  "  inviodfak'*  dciign,  but  it  was  not  comidtied 
that  lour  pairs  of  la-in.  gm  naa  n  wfRdently  heavy  armament 
for  the  battteshipe  of  the  "  Dieadnought "  dais;  a  proposal 


!«  cen  thebroad- 


lo  place  a  fifth  pair  of  guns  on  the 
Side  gi.ins  and  ihc  aftermost  pair  guns  was  finally  adopted, 
the  turrets  <:>n  ihc  br<ijilsi(ie  beinf;  placed  abreast  of  each  other 
msiead  of  rn  (<ktloH  on  account  of  ibe  great  increase  of  length 
ana  displacement  involved. 

The  main  features  in  which  the  "  Dicadnoitght "  differed 
flora  Ihe  **  Loid  Nebon  "  areMO  The  allHio»«alib«e  Mg  gm 
armament  in  place  of  the  mined  ammment  of  la-in.  and  g  a-in. 
guns,  (i)  The  increase  of  3  Itnota  in  speed.  (3)  The  height  of 
freeboard  provided  forwanJ  to  enable  the  vcsmI  to  fight  her 
bow  guns  at  high  speed  in  a  sea  way  (4)  Great  increase  in 
mana uv r:n«  piiwer  due  to  fitting  twin  rudders  behind  propellers. 

The  weight  of  ihc  armament  of  the  "  Dreadnought "  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  "  Lord  Nelaoo  it  b  30%  greater  than 
that  of  the  "  Ring  Edtraid  VU^"  the  1400  looa  increase  of  dit- 
piacemeol  (about  8%«f  tbediipiMaBcMof  the  "  Uid  Ndno  " 
and  "  King  Edward  VIL'O  belBC  UMd  In  obinlnliis  the  fnasaae 
of  J  knots  of  speed. 

The  general  arrangements  of  guns  and  armour  of  the  "  Dread- 
nought "  are  shown  in  fig.  63.  and  on  Plate  Xlll.,  fig  64.  a 
photograph  of  the  vesH-l  is  given.  She  was  built  and  tested  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  her  keel  was  Uid  on  the  and  of  October  190$, 
she  was  launched  on  the  loth  of  Febmaiy  1906,  King  Edward 
VII.  himaell  perfonniog  the  christening  ceremony  and  starting  the 
vessel  down  the  ways;  and  she  went  to  tea,  for  steam,  gunnery 
and  toriH-do  trials,  on  the  1st  of  October  loc/j.  one  year  after 
the  l.ivinc  of  the  keel.  The  whole  of  the  trials  were  com- 
(ili.'i-<l  \«.i(hijut  hitch  of  any  kind,  the  machinery  realized 
tbc  expectations  as  to  power  and  smoothness  of  running, 
and  a  Ipced  of  tft  knots  was  obtained  on  the  measured 
mile,  with  an  oenditwe  of  power  well  within  the  capacity 
of  Ibe  boilm.  Soe  left  Entfand  for  a  long  apcriomtal  cnuae 
on  the  sth  of  December  1906. 

Immediately  after  the  trials  of  the  **  Dreadnought."  three 
other  vessels,  the  "  BcUcrophon,"  "  Tcrrer.iire  "  and  "  Superb  " 
of  18,600  tons  were  lK?gun.  the  addiiiniul  ;oo  tons  in  displace- 
ment being  absorbed  in  additional  armour  protection  and  an 
improved .  anti-torpedo-boat  armament  consisting  of  siiteen 
4-in  guns.  In  1907 and  igoBthe '* St  Vincent,"" CoOingwood  " 
and  "  Vanguard  **  of  19,130  tflm  diiptociemcwt  wcie  begiui. 
in  which  further  additiona  to  the  amotir  pfotcctkm  weic  made. 
These  were  followed  by  the  "  Neptune,"  "  Hemiki  **  and 
"■  Colossus,"  of  about  70,000  tons  displacement,  laid  down  in 
|i>og,  the  iiclditidiial  Soo  tons  Icnglhtning  the  shifts  and  enabling 
the  i2-in.  guns  on  the  brcidside  to  be  plated  en  ctktlon  and 
Ihe  second  pair  of  guns  from  aft  to  be  lifted  high  enough  to  fire 
over  the  afteraioat  pairs  of  guns;  the  whole  of  the  main  arma- 
ment bdng  thus  able  to  treon  diher  broadside  and  c^l  guns 
to  fire  astern.  Each  of  these  vessels  was  completed  in  two  yean 
from  the  date  of  laying  the  keeL   See  Table  XV. 

On  the  ?oih  of  November  iqoo  the  "Orion,"  the  lead- 
ing vessel  of  what  in  1910  was  the  most  recent  group  of 
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"  Dreadnoughts."  was  laid  down  at  Portsmouth,*  and  the 
(oUowin^  vessels  of  the  group  (the  "  Thunderer,"  "  Monarch  " 
and  "  ConqutTor  ")  were  Dnicn-d  to  l>e  buili  in  the  private 
yards  of  ibc  Thames  Iron  Works,  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong  &  Co. 
loa  ibe  Tyott  ud  BeardaMie  4i  Coi.  co  ihe  Qyde  a  lev 


broadiide.  Tbeir  displacement  bad  been  rtacbed  by  trt 
step*  from  that  of  the  "  King  Edward  VIL"  and  "  Lord 

Nelson," — the  fust  of  1400  tons,  8^%,  the  ncjti  three  each  o< 
about  700  tons,  say  4%;  and  the  last  oi  sjoo  tons,  or  11)%. 
Tte  fint  of  ibCK 


Fia  64.— ^AfnitfCMi 


bter.  la  (hae  veuek  then  k  a  eomidefaUe  iBCicaie  ia  displare- 
mcat,  aoMKioting  to  7500  ton*  or  ia|%  bqiaad  tlui  tCAched  in 
ibe  ptiteding  group,  their  dispUcement  bdog  a*.soo  tons  on 

»  length  of  545  ft.  between  perpendiculars.  The  additional 
di^pl  u  ement  has  aUowed  the  whole  of  the  tunets  to  be  placed 
on  the  mtd'ilc  line,  the  ^xle  armour  tO  fae  tliMd  tO  the  Upper 
deck .  and  bcaviiLr  guns  to  be  carried. 

Grc.1i  Britain  thus  had  in  iqio  fourteen  "Dreadnoughts" 
built  and  buildiag.  not  including  the  "  Dratdaouibt  "  cruisers 
described  hter  on  under  cruiien. 

in  the  first  s.£ven  vessels — "  Dreadnought."  "  Crllcrophcri  " 
"  Tcmcraire,"  "  Superb,"  "  St  Vincent,"  "  CoUrngwood  "  and 
"  Vanguard  "-^^  la-tn.  guat  could  tie  diitctly  nbiBHl  aad  aia 


the  British  navy,*  elidted  lome  hoitik  oHidaM.  Its  jastiia- 
tion  lay  in  the  lea  Ihit  all  ibe  morid  MIowed  the  lend.  He 
2i.sootonto(tbe'*0iion*'«ienota«cpuble  In  1904,  bother 

design  was  practically  that  advocated  by  Lord  Fiihcr  whta  be 
took  ofiice  as  First  Sea  Lord  in  October  1904  after  certain  modi 
fir.iiions  had  beea  atnde  us  the  icralt  of  iavcutifMiaai  at  the 

Admiraily. 

The  general  growth  of  the  fleets  of  British  aad  foreign  poem 
is  dealt  with  in  the  article  Navy.  Some  detaik  may  be  gi^es 
here  of  foreign  battleships. 

VnUfd  SMti  — Jn  iSR^  the  "  Texa*."  di-vipncd  by  the  Utc  Mr 
V'.  Ili.ini  J<ihn   »a^  l.\id  d<i»n     On  .1  diM>la>  c  rprnt  of  <jjl5  taiu  ale 

carried  an  armaroent  of  two  U-m.  and  ui  6-in.  guns  at  a 
ol  17  kaoM-'Cli*  tS'ia.  fune  Mai  aooncd  ia  two  tuneta ; 


Tablb  XV.<-J>«r«ieirier«  ^  BrUitk  BeMlM^  efftwfcwtijt  TfPt. 
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directly  astern,  :vnd  eight  could  fire  on  the  broadsides.  In  the 
next  three — "Neptune."  "Colossus"  and  "Hercules" — 
12-in.  guns  could  fire  ahead,  eight  could  fire  astern,  and  the 
whole  ten  could  fire  on  cither  broadside.  In  the  last  four — 
"  OriOB."  "  Thunderer,"  "  Menareb  "  and  "  Conqueror  "—four 
gnns  could  fire  ahe.id,  four  R-ttem  am!  the  whole  ten  on  either 
*  She  was  launched  on  the  nth  of  August  1910. 


dioganilybaoentiateitedelMid  pfMaeiedby  ti-'m.  armour  Ste 
was  followed  by  the  **  Mum,"  wWcb  waa  auok  in  Havana  Harbc>«r 
In  1891  the  "  Indinnn,"  "  MneHchutetti  "  and  "  Oregon  "  wm  b.J 
down,  of  10.2IS  toot  diaplncMwnt  and  16  knots  Bp«rd.  prcKtec-cij 
by  iS  in  b<-lt  armour  arvd  armed  with  lour  13-in  and  n,-*^.:  S  - 


•  From  the  "  Traf.iljfar  "  to  the  "  Royal  Sovereign."  aad  fre» 
the  "  Duncan  "  to  itu-  "Ktaf  EdwMd  VII.,"  iacftaact  u  osCb  «•» 
o<  17%  were  accepted. 
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mat,  the  ivin.  gunt  being  mountMl  fai  pain  ia  tomliao  tfM  upper 
occk,  and  the  four  S-in.  gunt  Hiigly  in  turret*  mt  the  cornert  of  the 
■upentructure  deck.  Tbey  were  followed  by  the '*  Iowa  "of  11^6 
toai,  laid  down  in  1893;  and  in  1896  by  the  "  Keanarge  "  and 
"  Kentucky,"  whose  pnncipal  dimcniiotis  vn  re; — length  368  ft., 
beam  73  ft.,  meiin  draught  33  ft.  6  in.,  displacement  ll.US  ton*. 
I.H.P.  lo.soo  and  speed  16  noota  as  dengned,  ia,ooo  I.H.P.  an'i 
16]  knots  being  reaciied  on  trial.  They  carried  four  i^-in.  guns  in 
turreta  15  in.  uick.  four  S>ia.  guns  in  turrets  o  in.  thick,  fourteen 
9>in.  Q.F.  guna,  tw«nty-«even  smaller  gun*,  mad  four  torpedo  tubes; 
•nd  M  the  abmc  displacetnent  they  carried  410  tons  of  coal,  but 
could  tlow  1590  tons.  They  had  a  novelty  in  the  shape  of  two 
double-atoreyed  turrets,  on*-  forward  and  one  aft.  In  fhis  arranRc- 
ment  a  second  turret  mp<Tpo'>tTl  or  bul':t  on  ihe  Grst,  the  structure 
to  formed  turning  as  a  whole;  a  pair  o{  8-iri.  guns  i»  n>ount<.-<J  in 
the  upper  turret,  and  a  pair  of  ivin.  cutis  in  the  lower.  ;\  Uter 
aompfe  of  American,  design  is  furnished  by  the  five  first-class 
blttlMbtiM  of  the  "  Gcoigui "  due  (fi*.  65).  kid  down  in  igos, 
wuA  have  a  disptaoentent  of  15,330  tons,  length  435  ft.,  beam 
76  ft  10  in., 'and  a  mean  dmught  of  34  ft.;  they  have  a  complete 
water-line  bat  of  Kmpp  armour,  from  11  in.  to  8  in.  tnick. 
to  4  in.  at  the  bow;  above  this  beh  there  is  a  belt  of 


ligmer  armour,  6  in.  thick  and  345  ft.  long,  forming  a  battery  for 
tM  64a.  Q.F.  fom.  which  encad*  to  the  upper  deck:  there  are  aleo 


Whfle  thayeeMli  of  the"  CoBiiectfcrt"cla«»  were  building  in  1904, 
two  other  very  similar  but  smaller  veiaali»tltt*'  Idaho  "aadP*  MiM^ 
sippi,"  were  also  laid  down,  of  13,000  tOM  vlth  ndooad  ■nDamaie 

and  armour  and  Ic&s  speed. 

The  fimt  two  Ariiencan  "  Dreadnoughts."  the"  Michigan  "  am) 
"  South  Carolin."i,"  wrrc  laid  down  in  1906;  they  are  450  ft.  long, 
Bo  ft.  3  in  L>cam.  dis[iUccnuiit  16,000  tons  and  draught  24  ft.  6  in. 
when  carrving  000  tons  of  coal,  increasing  to  17,620  tons  and  37  ft. 
drau^t  when  fully  k»ded.  Engines  of  16,500  I.H.P.  are  provided 
for  I8*s_  K"^^  ^'"^       arroameiit  consists  of  eight  i3-m.  suns 


Jakm  paka.  two  pairs  forward  and  two  pain  aft,  af  om 
the  naddte  raw  aad  arranged  so  that  the  guaa  of  the  oecood  pair 


swrep  over  the  turrets  of  '.he  adjacent  pair  nearer  the  extremities  of 
the  vesM.1;  an  anti-torpedo  boat  armamcst  of  twenty-two  14-pdr. 
Kun*  is  provided,  but  no  secondary  armament.  The  sides  and 
t>arbcttcs  arc  protected  by  8  in.  to  11  m.  of  armour,  the  belt 
armour  tapering  to  4  in.  at  the  bow  and  stem.  In  1907  the 
"  Ddawan  "  and  "  North  Dakota  "  were  lai.f  .J  own  ;  the  sim  of 
the  vcaeeb  «aa  increased  to  30,000  tons  in  order  to  carry  12 -in. 
and  14-in.  guns  behind  annour  from  13  in.  to  8  in.  in  thickneea 
and  obtain  a  spetd  of  ai  knots,  and  they  are  510  ft-  long,  8«  ft. 
beam,  36  ft.  10  m.  mean  draught.  Tea  5-in,  guns  are  carried  on 
the  main  deck  behind  5-in.  armour,  two  are  earned  on  the  main  deck 
forward  aad  two  aft.  in  casemates.    Curtis  turbines  are  fitted  in 

tlia  "  Ngith  OskM  "  aad  fodpncatini 


b  the 

vided 
Uf.P.l 


IK  cn>:incs  of  the  latest  type 
Delaware  ";  the  boilers  pro- 
on  each    ship  arc  for  35,000 
!  on  trial  the   "  Delaware " 

 38,578  I.H.P.  aad  recovded 

•MM  of  31-56  knots,  while  tlN 
"  North  Dakou^nKhHl  31 .6^6  H.P. 
and  33*35  hoots. 

Parsons  turbines  were  adontcd  for 
the  four  Kittlcships  next  laid  down. 
The  first  two,  the  "  Florida  "  and 
909,  arc  very 
Delaware,"  but  of 
and  38  ft. 
■  second  pair. 
'  Wyoming,* 
in    1910,    are    of  much 
displacement,    vi*.,  36,000 
8100  tons  greater  thaiv  the 
Dreadnought "  and  vsoo  tons  greater 
than  the  "  Orion."   They  are  554  ft. 
long,  while  a  beam  of  93  ft.  and  the 
*  38  ft.  6  in.  hav* 


~"'\^  "  I  t.ih,"  commenced  in  ig 
'-rzT  -iMiiM    similar  to  the  "  Delawaj 
•tiaf  MM  displacement 
 C  draught.  The  i 


  light. 

jiie  "Arkansas^'  and 
MglUI 


•ad  AfOIOUr  Plan  "  Georgia  "  class  ("  Georgia.''    Nabfaab."  '*New  Jeney, 


Rhode  Island  "  and  "  Virginia 

tacky,"  placed  one  forward  aad  one  aft,  and  two  smaller  turrets, 
plaoed  oa  each  tide  forwasd.^  ,Tlie  larger  turrets  carry  each  a 


pa&r  of  la-io.  gana  and  a  {wir  of  B4n.  guns,  and  are  protected  by  a 
maximum  thicloiesa  of  11 -in.  annour,  and  the  amalkar  carry  eacn  a 
pair  of  8-in.  guns  and  are  protected  by  6i-in.  armour.  In  addition 
to  the  four  la-io.  and  eight  S-in.  cum  thua  digysed,  there  are  also 
twelve  64a>  guM  OB  tha  SMla  owk  and  aooa  fofljHa*a  nnller 

gun  5. 

Machinery  of  19,000  I.H.P.  wM  (iwided  for  a  speed  of  19  knots, 
and  both  were  exceeded  on  the  tcala  of  the  vessels.  They  carry 
900«awcaaloo  the  trial  dfauclit.  and  when  fully  kwded  with  1900 
Coaa  of  coal  hava  a  dfaugbt  01  36  ft.  This  comparativdy  •hallow 
draught  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  all  the  early  United  State*  battie- 
ahips,  but  in  later  years  a  notable  increase  of  draught  was 
accepted.  Between  the"  Kcar«arge  "  and  f  he  "  GeorRU  "were  built 
in  l896-i8oi.>t  the  "  Alabatna,"  "  Illinois  "  IfiR.  66.  I'ljte  XVI.),  and 
**  Wisconsin,"  toniewhut  simitar  to  the  "  Kearsarge,"  carry  ing  four 
'3-'n-  gui"  •'•nd  f'uirtii'n  6-in.  guns,  .ind  in  1899-1901  the  Mc-md 
•*  Maine,"  the"  .Miisouri  "and  Ohio,"  which  more  nearly  resembled 
tha**  Gaajsia."  as  they  carried  ia»tn.  guns  for  their  main  armament. 

Tha  "Ceor^  "  data  was  fonowed  by  two  much  larger  vessels 
Cha  " Cooaecticut "  and  "Louisiana,"  laid  down  In  1903;  they 
arere  490  ft.  long,  76  ft.  10  in.  beam,  17.600  ton*  displacement  and 
34  ft.  6  in.  draught  when  loaded  with  900  tons  coal,  and  36  ft.  9  in. 
draught  when  loaded  with  full  complement  of  ammunition  and  stores 
and  3200  tons  coat;  and  they  m.irked  a  gre.it  advance  in  fighting 
power.  While  retaining  four  u-in.  pjns  for  the  main  armament, 
they  carried  eight  8-in.  and  twelve  7 -m.  guns  as  a  secondary  arma- 
ment, and  they  were  well  protectee!,  ^unn  and  armour  bein^  arranged 
aa  shown  in  ng.  67.  Engine*  of  16,500  I.H.P.  were  provided  for  a 
apeed  of  18  loiot*,  and  both  were  oonsiderBbly  exceeded  on  trial. 
Ia  tbeae  and  later  American  vessel*  uU  tower*  of  open  lattice-work, 
 iibltaffthaEifiUTowar.wmfittadMaadof  iNllew 


8-in. 


 mean  draught  of : 

bam  accepted.    Turbines  of  33.000 
H.P.  are  provided  for  a  speed  of  20-5 
kaota,  four  propellers  being  fitted  as 
la  H.M.S.  "  Drcadnoueht.''^  The  coal 
to  ba  carried  on  trial  has  been  in- 
creased to  1650  tons,  in  place  of  the 
1000  ton"  in  prf  cding  vcssoU.  Twelve 
13-in.  and  twenty-one  5-in.  guns  arc 
carried  and  vanadium  steel  armour 
to  ii-in.  thickne**  i*  fitted  on  aide*  and  barbette*, 
I  with  pra(ecti%'e  decks  ol  increased  thickness.  Six 
fjf  la-in.  guns  arc  carried,  all  on  the  middle  tine;  the 


of 
a* 

pain  __    „ 

loremoat  pair  is  54  ft.  above  the  designed  load-line,  the  second 
pair  40  ft.,  and  the  tnird  pair  33  ft.;  the  aftermost  guns  are  25  ft. 
above  water,  the  next  forward  32  ft.  and  the  third  pair  from  stem 
ag.iin  at  a  height  of  25  ft.  Twenty-one  5-in.  anti-tor!K.tIo-b<jat  euns 
arc  carried,  and  the  complement  of  officers  and  men  Kas  reached  the 
his'h  total  of  I  too.  The  main  armament  of  the  later  vessels.  "  New 
^'ork  "  and  "  Texas,"  is  composed  of  ten  14-tn.  instead  of  twdva 
13-in.  Kuna,  and  the  dispboeaieat  l>  increased  to  37,000  tons  aad 
the  H.P.  to  35,ooa 

Germany.— -In  1885  Gertnany  had  otte  fiiat<laas  battleship,  the 
"  KOnig  Wilhelm,"  of  9567  tons  diqitacement,  and  four  smaller 
vessels,  the  "  Ba<leii,"  "  Bayern,"  "Sachscn"  and  "  WOrttrmU'rg," 
of  7400  tons  e.^»ch.  The  "  lCi!'<-r  "  and  "  Deutschtand,"  ccntr.il- 
batler\'  Mp^.  tU-^ii^r.cA  by  Sir  Edward  Reed,  and  two  turret  ships, 
the  '■  fVeiis^  n  '  nr.<i  ¥ .  der  Grossc."  foUowod  shonly  afterwards. 
The  '■  Kaiser  '  and  "  Ucutschland  wero  385  ft.  in  length,  had  a 
diaplaoamcat  of  7M»  taaa^  <aoo  I.H.P.  and  14)  knots  speed;  u-era 
armed  whh  c^iht  3»4oa  warn  aad  one  i8-ton  gun,  and  had  skia 
armour  of  a  -  maximum  tnicknata  of  10  in.  The  \-essels  of  the 
"  Preussen  "  class  were  sea-going  ahipo  of  the  "  Monarch  type, 
3o8Jt^in  length  aad  S|^^|^g*ti§SmS^V"'!f-ttJSSf 

8}  in.  thick.  ..  n     j    1  •» 

In  I A91  an  advance  was  made  by  laying  down  the  "  Brandenburg 
cUs«  of  9901  tons,  carrying  six  li-in.  ^uns  in  three  harlietteSj^one 
forward  and  one  aft,  and  one  on  the  middle  line  ami{Mii|M> _ They 
were  foHowed  by  the  five  first <laH  battleship*  of  the  "  KalMr  "  clat^ 
the  Ust  of  wbfch.  the  "  Kaiser  Friedrich  III."  (6^.  70,  Plate  XVI.), 
was  finished  in  1900.  They  are  of  10,900  tons  displacement,  length 
7  ft.,  beam  C6  it.  le  la.,  draatbt  as  ft.  9  .ia„  ia«ao  |.H.P..aairiB 
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 t»  tite  ttHL  witfc  «  ■Mwii—Bl  tUttanii  of  II  ia..  tapering 

ta  6  ia.  at  tkabovf  then  b  aofUtaimoar  above  this  belt.  The 
■laia  annaaieiit  coniitts  of  Umt  6*4pia.  gum,  placed  ia  pain  in 
barbette*,  one  forward  aad  oae  wn,  protected  lo-in.  armour. 
On  the  main  deck  thry  have  four  5-9-in.  Q.F.  gun*  in  6  in.  arnioiircd 
caseinaces,  twooncarh  bido;  jn^l  un  the  upp<T  deck  they  h.wc  tn^ht 
iimiUr  guns,  protcctrti  in  lite  m.inncr,  and  six  others  in  turret* — 
t!irr<-  cjif  h  siiic;  in  all,  ciKhtctn  5-9-in.  guns,  besides  twelv«  a-J-in. 
and  Soulier  guns.  There  are  five  vcsieU  of  the  "  Wittcl»bach  " 
diM,  •  ihwAjprnrnt  of  tka  "Kaiwr  Friedricb  111.":  tb^  are 
MO  teaa  Bam  diiplaMiBeat,  t$  ft.  loa|ir  aad  li  ft.  mora  beam, 
but  an  of  Aallowcr  draught.  They  hava  eagines  of  15.000  H.P. 
aad  a  tpeed  of  19  knots,  ur  a  kaot  aioie  thaa  their  pnedece«*or». 
Their  armament  tsthcsarnc,  but  the9'4-in.  run»  arc  better  protected. 
The  main  artnuur  belt  is  somcwh.-it  longer, but  in  other  rcspc  ts  the 
thicknpws  .ind  Rcncral  disposition  of  the  protection  arc  similar  to 
the  "  Kaiser  Frirxirich  III,"  cl.i'.ri. 

In  the  next  hve  veaaels,  the  "  BrauBxbweig  "  class,  laid  down  in 
1901-1900.  the  9-4pin.  mud  wtn  replaced  by  11  .in.  gun*  for  the 
aiala  anaaomt:  aad  taa  ctghtaca  S'9-in-  Pin*  wvre  replaced  by 
foarteea  6-7-ia.  fan  for  the  secoodary  armament.  The  displace- 
meat  was  incnmd  tO  ia.9U  toaa,  tbe  speed  of  18  knou  was  m«ia« 

pncucally  aa  ia  tte  piacHliitg 


thick,  frtaadhi  bom  (ke'after  i_  

short  anBoafaaBatttryoatheaaiadedtvyehaaaandtiel 

uptakes.  There  were  eight  turrets  oa  htt  tipper  <ieck — ooe  forward 
and  one  aft,  each  carrying  two  13-tn.  Mfua,  aad  six  airranged  thiee 

on  each  broadside,  r.irh  rarr>-in|(  a  6-4-III.  gun.  The  armour  of  the 
larger  turrets  was  of  the  umc  thickness  as  tbe  armour  tn^Jt.  rAo^y. 
II  {  in.,  and  that  <jf  the  »rii.ilk-r  turrets  5  in.  She  mvunttrl  r:;M 
3  V-in.  Runs  on  the  s  ij^icrstructure,  .ind  alio  had  t»Tnty-t»L>  J 
guns  and  four  torpedo  tubes,  of  which  two  were  subcncigcd.  ibt 
had  triple  screws,  end  aw  of  nftMO  LMP.  Hid  a  mad  of  kam 
Tbe "  R«publique."Uddoim1il90l. aad 4a " KSi' Mi doaa 
in  1902,  were  superior  in  speed  and  armament  to  any  British  batd^ 
ships  then  building.  Tbey  had  a  displacement  of  14,86$  toas,  tad 
*-ere  of  430  ft.  length,  79  ft.  6  in.  beam  and  37  ft,  6  in.  rxtrcaie 
dniught.  They  had  three  screws,  and  a  nominal  I  H  i'.  ol  17..S00 
for  a  sjK-cf!  of  |8  knots:  but  on  tri.il  these  »er<'  con^i  icrabU  a- 
cci  'ii-i;,  tl'.e  "  I'atric  "  reporting  nj.oxj  l.M.P.  and  19  47  kn.its  "The) 
carried  tour  i2-in.  B.L.  guns  in  paini  in  turrets  on  the  middle  hae. 


as  in  the  British  thipa,  twelve  6-4-in.  Q.F.  guns  ia  pain  ia  tancto 
on  the  upper  deck,  iia  additional  6-,f-ia.  Q.F.  guns  ia  rasenMlwea 
the  main  deck,  twenty^six  3-pdrs.,  tMN  above-water  and  raaai^ 
'  toroedo  tubes.  There  waa  a  ooaqplete  water-line  bcll  «l« 
m  niiclrilMI  of  U  iOw  tha  bow  was  protected  by  4-in.  arawv 
and  there  was  a  (^vartial  4;;iB-  Ml 
above  the  la-in.  Mf.  The  pn>- 
tccti\'e  deck  was  4  in.  thick  .1 
the  slopes,  aad  the  anncmr  oi  ibc 
main  turrets  I2i  ia..  the  vboie 
annoar  being  of  rlarvey  qualiqr. 

Fotir  later  vesads  of  tbe  dak 
"Justice."  "D«mocratit," 
"  Libcnf  "  and  "  \>rite 


PhevcHebortbenew"  DaatKhluid  "daaa  which  followed 
ia  1903-1905  were  vary  liniilar  to  tha  "  Braunschweig  "  class. 

The  "  Nassau,"  the  first  of  the  German  "  Dreadnoughts  "  laid 
dotrn  in  1907,  was  455  ft.  in  length  and  of  18,200  ton.s  displace* 
mcnt,  and  carried  an  armament  of  twcU-c  Il-in,,  twelve  5-9-in. 
and  j.ixti.en  1-4-in.  guns,  had  an  armour  belt  of  Knii  j)  vti-ul  u  in. 
to  4  in.  in  thirknevs,  I. H.P.  32,000  for  10  knots  auii  *t^^d  an  tri.il 
ao-j  knots.  The  "  Toscn  "  (fig.  71.  PUte  XVII.),  •'  Rhcinland  '  and 
"  westfalcn  "  of  the  same  type  were  also  laid  down  in  1907  and  were 
boilt  aad  oooipleted  for  sea  with  extiaordinary  rapidity.  Tbe 
**  Wotfolea  "  attained  ao-3S  knoU  on  trial  with  36,79a  H.P.  The 
t  three  vessels, "  ThOringcn,"  "  Helgoland  "  and  "  Ostfricsland," 


laid  down  in  iv>S,  are  provided  with  twelve  la.tn.  guns  arranged 
as  in  H.MS.  "  Neptune  ':  they  arc  of  JJ.1.50  tons  displacement  and 
35,000  I.H.P.  for  19-5  kni  >t  -  '  I  <  i  d  I  [irul  ably  at  ronlinui  111.1  speed ; 
a  measured-mile  «[k-«1  i(  ,i1  it  kmits  mfjfc  would  doubtless  Iv 
ex|>e<  t<^!  I :  lli<-y  are  prot"  ti-.|  liv  1;  m.  Kr;i[i(i  ■  u-.  1  armour;  their 
dimensions  are:  lcn)^h  4K9  U.,  beam  98  it.,  draught  37  ft.  6  to. 
Tie  VHMla  laid  down  in  1910  waiaatid  ta  be  still  bner. 

Aaacc— For  nany  >'ears  the  Fwacn  designen  tavoured  tbe 
placing  of  the  four  heavy  guns  of  their  battleahlpo  ia  separate 
barbettes — a  i3-in.  gun  at  each  end  and  a  io>8-in.  ^a  oa  each  «ide 
of  the  vcr-icl  amidships,  intermcdi.itc  prrsitions  being  arrani;ed  fr^r 
the  smaller  guns.  Such  vessels  a-*  it.e  "  Cirnot,"  "  Charles  Martcl." 
"  jaurtv;uilifrry,"  "  Mass^na,"  Houvct  "  approximating  to  u.ooo 
tons  dispUccnient,  and  built  in  t'.e  'nmeties,  were  so  arranged. 
These  were  followed  by  a  series  of  vc<sel-i  in  which  the  i2-in.  gun 
alone  was  accepted  for  the  maia  araiaaieat.and  two  pairs  were  fitted. 

and  one  aft  a»  in  British  ves*elt;  the  "  Gauloii', 


'  St  Louis  "  and  "  Su^ren  "  were  so  arr..n.: 


one  forward 
"  Charlemagne." 

The  "  Suflren,  '  commenced  in  iS^>  (di-plaeemcnt  12. "-'S  t 
length  410  ft.,  I>eim  7n  ft.  .';nd  draupht  27  ft.  6  in.),  hail  a  com- 
plete water  line  U  l'.  A  H.  r  l  yizcd  steel  armour  of  11 J  in.  maxim';n. 
thickness,  and  above  this,  up  to  the  otaia  dock,  limilar  annour,  5  in. 


given  a  still  more  powerful  secofid- 
ary  armament  of  7-<:.-in.  guns— 
six  placed  in  «e!l-p{otccttd 
tutreu  at  a  great  height  above 
water,  and  four  in  cisciwitss  bs- 
tween  decks.  Six  veaseis.  tkc 
"Condorcct," "Danton"  Ifig  7J', 
••  Diderot."  "  Miraticiu."  '•  Ver- 
gniaud"and  "Voltaire."«-eTeUJ 
down  in  1907.  All  h.\ii  f'i.'ioes 
turbines  of  22.500  H.P.  for  a 
spee<i  of  19-25  knot*,  and  tbcii 
main  armament  consisted  of  foar 
la-ia.  and  twelve  9>4-ia.  cons, 
aa  ilnvn  in  fig.  73.  The  lattr 
flRBck  ships  "  Courbct "  aad 
**  Jeaa  Bart  "  can^-  twcKc  ta- 
in, guns  in  six  pairs,  two  for- 
ward and  two  aft  oa  tbe  middk 
line,  one  pair  training  over  tkp 
other,  aiKi  one  pair  on  each  Mt 
aaudahips  as  in  Dreadnottdtt." 
Tbey  are  of  lijooo  tons  dimboe- 
ment  and  ao  knots  speed,  aad 
have  an  anti-torpedo  boat  anaamcnt  of  tirenty-t«D  5-5^  gnaa.  aB 
ia  casemates  of  74n.  armour. 

JafoM. — Previous  to  the  Russo-Japanese  War  Ja^an  had  pcwided 
hendf  with  a  number  of  excritent  oattleships  built  in  Great  Briiaia, 
such  as  the  "  Fuji  "  of  12450  tons,  laid  down  at  the  Thasia 
Ironwork*  in  1894,  the  "  Hatsusc,"  built  at  Els-wirk.  th<  "  .Vsabi." 
built  at  Clydcl>ank.  and  the  "  Shikishima,"  built  at  the  Thames 
Ironworks,  all  of  about  15,000  tons  displacement  and  laid  dova  ia 
1 897- 1 898.  The  dimension*  of  these  x-essels  were:  length  400  ft_ 
bean  75  ft.  6  ia..  mean  draught  a?  ft.  The  I.H.P.  was  15.000.  grriag 
a  meed  of  18  knata,  Theannour-facltcxteaded  the  full  (engthof  the 
ship  at  the  antOMlae,  aad  had  a  oaaximun  thicknesa  of  9  in. :  be- 
tween the  top  of  this  belt  and  the  main  deck,  for  a  length  of  sme 
220  ft.,  was  an  upper  belt  6  in.  thick,  which  was  o^ntinned  by 
oblique  bulkheads  to  the  side^  of  the  heavy-gun  KirK-Ttes.  The 
barbettes  them-^tlve;,  islii;  h  were  two  in  number,  one  forwaitj  aod 
one  aft,  had  arnu  nf  14  m  thirk,  and  tbe  conning-tower  abo  was 
14  in.  thick.  The  armament  consisted  of  four  la-in.  49-ton  BX. 
guns,  two  novated  in  each  barbette  aiid  loadjng  in  any  pomiiea 
of  tnbiiag:  fourteen  6-in.  Q.F.  guns,  aD  in  64n.  raiwiiafas,  eight 
on  the  main  deck  and  six  on  the  upper  deck:  andrwBBtjr  i»- 
pdrs.,  besides  smaller  guns  and  four  submerged  torpedo  tafac^ 
The  "  Mikasa."  laid  down  at  Barrow  in  1899.  was  a  slight 
mixlification  of  the  "  Hat>us<-  "  cU's  ile<i^-n,  lieing  tc-j 
heavier  and  6  in.  more  in  draunht.  The  principal  diHcrcncc  was 
ihit  the  eight  6-in.  Q.F.  guns  on  the  main  deck  -were  iiKreaaed 
to  ten  in  number,  and  instead  of  being  in  separate  cuemates  w«ae 
bi  a  64n.  araMWid  xaMBil  baiMqr.  vith  a4a.  dtviMal  aoaea 
bulkheads. 

The  "  Hatsuse  "  was  destro^-ed  In  the  war  by  a  ooae  espkMnoa: 
and  the  "  Mikasa "  was  seriously  damaged  by  mines,  .^i-jr 
thr-  war  »he  was  accidentally  sunk  on  the  loth  of  Ser''ci=ber 
i  v>s;  ^lle  was.  however,  refloated  on  tbe  8th  of  .Xugust  ir,y>.  le^ 
paired  aad  reconuaissiofted.  The  Japaaeee  fleet  in  1910  < 
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Kvcnl  WMMb  vkkk  wn  aptund 
war,  raeli      d»  **  mwi "  of  I3>SIS  tons  (kte 

Hizen"  of  1J,275  tons  Clate  "  Krtwan  "),  the 


1  j,790  ton*  (late  "Tcresvict  "),  the  "  Suwo 


of 


donnc  tht 

Owl^.  the 

Segami "  of 


13.997  tons  (late 
P^v«"),Mid 


34.000  H.P.  arc  provided  for  a  tpwd  of  90  kaota.  It  !•  note- 
worthy that  thU  vessel  was  laid  down  OB  the  ISth  of  Manb  1905. 
while  the  "  Lord  Nclion  "  of  16,500  tons  was  not  laid  down  until 
the  i8th  of  May  1905  and  the  "  Drcadnoug^ht  "  of  17,900  tons  not 
ttatO  the  and  of  October  1905.  The  "  Aki  "  also  exceeds  in  dis- 

in  1907-1908,  and  hir 
tonnaHf  was  not  rrachcd 
in  Grca  t  B  ri  t  A  i  n  11  n  t  i  1 1  i>o; , 
when  the"  Neptune  "was 
laid  down.  The  "  Aki " 
(oOowed  by  itUl  tarBcr 
Kb,  the  "^KawK^i " 
■ad  "Scttau."  both  of 
ao.Soo  ton?.   The  "  Ka* 

\k.irhi  "  is  thus  900  tons 
greater  th.in  the  "  Nop- 
tune,"  and  she  was  I nd 
down  one  day  btiore 
The  general 
of  armour 


and  ArmoBr  of  the  Frcndi*' 


f.iur  t 


Fto.  Ta^-^ArraagiiaeBt  of 

nid  "  Hiaeo  **  enay  be  taken  a*  tvpical  example*  of  these  captured 
The  fornwr  ie  of  the  loUomiiK  dimensions:  length  436  ft., 
7li  ft.,  drauabt  37)  ft,, dad dbplacement  13,670  toot:  she  has 
MM  ts^ooo  H.P.  and  a  aonlna]  speed  of  19I  knots,  carried  an 

armament  of  four  lo-in.  guns,  mounted  in  fuurs  \n  turrets  on  the 
middle  line  forward  and  aft;  eleven  6-in.  Runs,  distributed  five  on 
each  broadside  and  on^  in  the  extreme  bow  of  the  ve»»cl;  twenty 
3-in.  guns  and  twenty-six  sm.i'.kr  piece-.;  and  six  turpciio  tubes. 
She  is  protected  by  a  complete  water-line  belt  of  armour,  9  in. 
thick  amidships,  tapering  to  4  in.  at  the  ends,  reinfoiccd  bv  a  pro* 
tective  deck  3}  in.  thkic.  Above  the  belt,  for  a  length  01  1S5  ft. 
■mfclahijie,  I*  a  Bghtcr  belt  of  5-in.  Knipp  armour,  peotncthig  the 
baiea  of  the  64n.  guai,  and  terminated  bv  transverw  bnlkhcada. 
The  lo-in.  gun  turrets  are  lo  in.  thick,  aira  the  6-in.  guns  are  pro- 
tected by  casemates  5  in.  thick.  This  vessel  carries  30  Belleville 
boilers,  and  has  storage  for  jooo  ton*  of  ceil.  The  "  Hiren  "  ("  Ret- 
viian  ")  was  built  at  Cramp  's,  U  S  A.  Slie  i<  of  li./oo  ti.ns  ill,- 
ement,  -,76  ft.  long,  73|  ft.  beam,  and  26  (t.  draught.  She  has 

t.^  I ,  H  I  Kuns  fai  pain  ia  tanMb  nratot  Ma.  O.F. 

in  5-in.  caitcmatcs, 
twenty  la-pdra.  ana 
tmnty.eight  imallcr 
gnaat  besides  four 
■ubnMrgcd  and  two 
above-water  torpedo 
tul'L-'.-  Shi'  i's  pro- 
tected bv  .1  w.itiT-line 
belt  f xti-niiir.s;  from 
the  after-turret  to  the 
•tern,  and  tapering  in 
thickaeM  from  9  in. 
to  a  fak  Above  this 
b  a  complete  belt  of 
6hl.  nuxunum  thick* 
aaee,  and  the  main 
armament  is  pro- 
tected by  turrets  10 
in.  thick.  She  has 
16,000  H.P.  and  a 
sptcd^of  16  '""^ 

aooD  tone  of  coal* 

The  "Kashima" 
(«g.73.  Plate  XVII.) 
was  Mid  down  at 
Elswiv  k  in  1904  and 
the  "  K  a  t  ori,"  at' 

Barrow  in  the  same  year;  they  were  not  delivered  until  the 
war  w,\«  over.  Also  during  the  war  Jafun  laid  down  two  very 
much  larger  ve»«ls.  the  "Aki"  .md  "' Satsuma."  The  "Aki" 
is  the  larger  of  the  two,  being  493  ft.  lan^.  ft.  beam,  27)  ft. 
dnught.  and  19.800  tons  dispUcemrnt;  <,he  carries  four  12-in., 
tmm  to-in..  eight  6-in.  and  twelve  13-ixlr.  guns  and  five  torpedo 
tubca.aaditpnCictadhy94a.lo54B.arBoar.  Curtia  tvfWiMa  of 


lathoiniinfiB.74: 

they  are  protected  by 
armour  of  12  in.  to  5  in.  in 
thickness,  and  in  addition 
to  twelve  i.j-ln.  K'..  nit  hey 
carry  ten  6-in.,  twelve  4-7 
fab  niad  four  13-pdn. 

Jbutte  maintained  ia 
191  o  two  laele,  MB  bdat 
la  the  Black  Sm,  pr? 
vented  by  trea^  from 
passing  4hTOUgn  the 
Dardanelles,  and  the 
other,  the  main  RuflrfM 
Fleet,  in  the  Baltic, 
laid  down  (or  the  Black 
and"Sinope."  They  were 


In  1882  three  remarkable 
Sea  Fleet,  the  Catherine  1 1.."  ;'Tehe«ne 

barbettoahips  of  10,180  tons  dtsplaccment,  with  a  compound  annour 
belt  of  a  maximum  thickness  of  16  in.,  armed  with  six  I3*ia.  BJL. 
gunt  mounted  in  pairs  on  the  upper  deck  in  a  large  pear-shaped 
barbette,  and  seven  6-in.  guns  on  the  main  deck;  and  having  a 
stv-ed  of  16  knot.^.  Other  vessc!-i  built  for  this  fleet  were  the 
"  Twelve  Apostles  "  of  8701)  tuns,  "  George  the  Victorious,"  11,033 
tons,  the  "  Three  Prelates,  '  13.318  tons,  the  "  Roatisbv,  of  8880 
totu  laid  down  in  18^5  and  the  "  Pantrloimon  "  of  12,582  tons 
laid  down  in  1897.  The  latest  vessels  built  on  the  Black  bea  are 
the  "  loann  Zlatoust "  and  "  Evstafi."  of  13,840  toaa  aad  t6 
knots,  carrying  four  t3'!n.,  four  ft-in.,  twelve  6-in.,  fouftwa  ia-pdr. 
and  !>ix  ypdt.  guns;  both  were  laid  down  in  1003. 

Of  the  main  Russian  Fleet  outside  the  Black  Sea  only  a  few 
b,nt!e«hip«  survived  the  Russo-Japaneae  War;  these  included  the 
"  T/i  sarevich  "  of  13,000  tons,  built  in  France  in  1899,  carrying  (our 
1 2-in.  guns  in  two  barbettes,  and  twelve  d^in.  guns  in  pairs  in  turrets: 
the ** Slava."  laid dmm w tfea Neva fail9oa, 370 Ik. kac, cC 


i  tons  di-pl.AccmT,t,  I'i.ocio  1  11  P.  and  18  knots  speed,  her 

hull  protcvtcd  I'v  armuur  of  <)  in.  to  .5  in.  in  thickness.  The  "  Slava" 
c.irrioil  four  1 2 -in  ^:  11'-  in  Kirb-  t ti  >  h.i vin^  io-fabannaar,«adtiKl<M 
6-in.  guns  in  turret*  h.iving  6-in.  armour. 

In  January  1903  Russia  lakl  down  the  "  Imperator  Pavd  * 
larger  and  more  powerful  vesael  than  any  then  balldlnB  ay 
«te  pornir,  being  of  t7.fop  tona  dhyfaicaniral  >laoetwat« 
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"  Dreadnought,"  but  Uid  down  at  ymn  mM$rt  A»  nrriet  four  l»-io. 
and  fourteen  S-tn.  gunaa*  wcQ  u  tiic)v«4-7-in.  ganaairuited  u  tbovi) 
in  Cf*  79>  fion  which  it  will  be  teen  that  an  attenpt  was  made 
to  piMKt  alnoit  tlw  wbole  o(  the  vcsiel  above  water  with  annou^ 
«iiyiagfi«m«iJa.«0  9iiuiathkkaMa.  EaghuBof  t{,fiooI.HJ>. 


4-7-ia.guM«ndannottnd  with  lo-in.  toA^iLamoar.  ThcMwoi 
foOowcd  the  "  Rcfina  Margberita."  laid  down  in  i«98,  and  tfei 
"  Benedetto  Brin,"  Uid  down  in  1899,  two  vokU  at  13.4M  toosdi^ 
placement  and  20  knot*  (peed,  o(  good  freeboard,  carrying  an  ara»> 
BMotiiaibrtothntaf  tiw"  DuacaB  "and  in  addition  four  S-in.  gvm; 

armour,  the  6-in.  guns  and  the 
ahip't  tides  by  6-in.  armour 
with  j-in.  tiJe  pUiinf  for- 
ward and  aft.    Four  very 


laid  down~tlie  "  Reriaa 
Elena"  (fig.  ?«.  tkm 
XVII.)  and  -  Vitteri* 
Emanuele  III."  in  1901. 
and  the  "  Napoli "  and 
"  Ronu "  in  1903,  r*ch 
on  a  d iaplacr  me  n t  of 
12,635  tons,  carr>-Lng  two 
1 3 -in.  and  fw^vc  e-io. 
guns  in  turret*,  aa  well  ai 
•  hlga  number  oi  hmI 
qoick'fiting  gnoa;  their 
pMcyMfy  of  »o.coo  IJiP. 
!■  providad  foe  a  efxed  ef 
93  knot*:  their  hulli  aie 
cut  down,  i,i\ing  rc-iuced 
freeboard  a'*  comc^irr; ;  »«h 
"  Benedetto  Hi -.a,'  i-i  rhe 
and  machinery  ait 


vanni."  wns  al'^i  laid  dirxn  in  k>o3.  hut  neither  vessel  wa*  com- 
pleted in  time  to  take  part  in  the  war.  In  1909  four  veaaelt  were 
laid  down,  which  wen  again  larger  than  any  thaa  buildiac  for  any 
other  power,  vis.  tha  "  Sevastopol,"  "  PMnpavkwik."  "  Gannit 
and  "  Poltava,"  of  23.000  tons  di*p4actliwnt,  with  Parsons  turbines 
of  42,000  H.P.  for  23  knots  speed,  4oft  fc  long.  89  ft.  beam,  27  ft. 
3  In.  drauglit.  protected  bv  ii-in.  armour,  araied  with  twelve  12-in. 
and  sixteen  ^  ^-in.  gun*,  the  I  j-in.  guns  being  carried  in  four  three- 
g'jnlurret^lacedatcomi.terat'lc  distanrrs  ap.irt  on  the  middle  line. 

//.;j'v — The  Italijn  n.»\"y  h.i'»  alwjys  cont.iinrd  in[rTi";t:ni{  vessels 
embodying  the  independent  thought  and  <ktll  of  her  own  designers. 
The  "  DmUok"  launched  in  1876,  and  the  "  Dandolo,"  launched  in 
1878,  were  Mp  ft.  in  length.  10,400  tons  displacement,  and  carried 
four  loo-ton  M.L.  rifled  rattai  rmrtlr'  in  two  turrets  aiid  anaMif 
of  penetrating  22-7  in.  of  llOB  tg  UKW  yds.  Tbey 
citadel  107  ft.  in  length,  pro- 
tected by  21  i  in.  of  steel 
armour,  with  iS-in.  armour 
on  the  turrets.  Their  engine* 
were  of  7000  I.H.P.,  Eiving 
a  '.[■(  nl  of  15  lotots.  In  the 
"  lulia  "  and  "  Lepanto,". 
launched  in  1880  and  1883 
itspectively,  side  armour  waa 
dispensed  with,  a  curved  ^-ia. 
armour  decic,  with  its  sidea 
Sj  ft.  below  the  water-line, 
t'c\nf,  fitted  from  stem  to 
stern,  with  armour  glacis  pro- 
tection to  the  funnel  open- 
ings. &c.,  in  this  deck;  they 
carried  four  iOQ4o*  bnadn 
loading  guns  mountad  b  two 
barbettes  aimuBBd  •»•»•» 
permit  all  four  gtm*  t»  file 
ahead,  astern  or  on  either 
^roadside  as  in"  Inflcxitile  "; 
their  displacement  was 
13,500  tons,  their  length 
400  ft.  and  thev  had  engines 
of  18,000  I.H.P.  designed  to 
give  a  speed  of  18  knots. 
They  ma  followed  by  three  * 
of  the"  Andrea  Doria  "  claaa 
of  11.000  tons,  launched*  in 
1884  and  188s,  armed  with 
four  io5-t(>n  Ineech-kxaders, 
onii  protixii-d  by  an  i8-in. 
belt  of  ctini|Kiund  armour;  and  by  the 
and  "  Sardi-vn.i  "  nl  13.250  tons,  bun 


For 

adopted. 
In  1900  the  "Oaatt 
Atighieri  was  Laid  dow^ 
of  18,700  tons  ditplace- 
mcnt,  an  increase  of  y>% 
over  that  of  the  precedini;;  vessels.  She  was  reported  to  be  4V 
ft.  long,  79  ft.  beam.  carr>'ine  twelve  12-in.,  eighteen  4-7-in.  and 
sixteen  3-in.  guns,  turbines  of  30,000  H.P.  being  neoviOBd  ior  a 
speed  of  >3  uots,  and  side  anaour  fitted  9  in.  taick  awiJihipi 
upering  to  6  ia.  forward  and  la.  aft.  Time  later  stasdk 
the  "  CMte  di  <^«wir."  **  Giulfe  dm  **  aad  *' Uomf^^ 
are  of  22,000  tons,  35,000  H.P..  23  knots,  and  carry  thlneea 
t2-inch  guns. 

Austna. — Until  ouite  recently  Austria  has  made  no  atrcr-.p; 
to  maintain  battleships  of  the  first  class.  Three  ftnall  bartirsh:ps. 
the  "  Monarch,"  "  Budapest  "  and  "  Wien,"  were  laid  down  n 
'893-1  ^'14.  SSSO  tons  dispbrcment  and  17)  knots  speed,  carry- 
ing four  9-4-in.,  six  6-in.  and  twelve  3-ixlr.  guns,  vith 
ia  thifknan  la  1899 
<fiC.  77.  Flaaa  XVIL).  "Aipad' 


ing  four  9-4-in., 
IM  to.  to  4  in. 


;i^n"p,i  »  » 

Tm.  7S.— Anangement  of  Guns  and  Armour  of  Austrian  "  Erdierxog  Franz  Ferdinand.** 


Re  Umbcrto,"  "  Sicilia  " 
K' I  18^8  to  1891,  and  armed 
with  four  67-ton  B.L.  Kuns  having  a  ucnciralion  of  27  in.  of  iron  at 
low  yda.  In  1897  lia^  lauachea  the  ■ecoad<iaa*  battleships 
-  AamiraCifo  di  s2m  Boa  **  aad  the  *' Enuuuide  FiUberto  "  of  9800 
tewwd  iakaau«aHl.a»iyiatlbwio4a„«i|ht64&aBd««ht 


berg."  were  bc>;un.  of  8340  tons  displacement  and  1 8  knots  tperd. 

carrying  three  9  4-in.,  twelve  6-in.  and  sc\-eral  smaller  F. 

guns  and  well  armoured.  In  1901  it  was  decided  to  butkl  tkc 
u  "  '         if. J  c:-.i.;-v  -  -_a  ev_ji— j  Max  " 

f! 


Erdicnec  Karl  Friedricb  "  and 
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7H<>«  (u«  all  wbB  protected,  while  the  next  <tcp  vnt  to  vends  of  a 
type  vary  liiBllar  to  the  "  King  Edward  Ml."  cUt^.  but  of  (teater 

gtin-nower  sod  higher  speed,  with  somewhat  iliinricr  arniour  aiul 
smaller  coal  raparicv.  These  vessels,  "  Erihcr/ok:  I  'ranz  1  i  tilinand." 
"  Kadctsky  "  and  "  2rini^;i."  wi-rc  l<-ing  romplctix!  in  1910.  Their 
arrangemonti  ui  kui*  •''"'1  armour  arc  shuwn  in  (if;.  Bailie- 
ships  of  far  grcAlvr  fighting  value  were  in  lolo  laid  down  by 
Austria;  of  ao.ooo  ton*  displarcmcnt.  r.s.tJOO  H.P.,  and  aa  knots 
■peed,  mounting  ten  la-in.  gunt,  protected  by  ii-in.  armour,  and 
OMtiag  about  a}  milliom  etwU^K  each. 

BwU. — For  tevermi  yean  by  mutual  arrar.^jcmcnt  no  battleahipt 
wmaifaled  to  the  South  Amcnran  navic*.  but  m  i<yj6  Unizil  ordered 
three  vessels  <>f  19,281  tons,  1380  tons  heavier  than  the  "  Dread- 
nouRht,"  which  wa*  not  then  fini  ?ic-ii;  the  first  two  of  these 
carry  twelve  12-iri.  puns  in  pb<r'  ol  iho  ten  of  the  Dreadnought," 
and  can  fire  (> -1  k'i""*  <>n  cither  bruadsidc,  eight  ahead  and 
eight  astern;  ilny  rjrr%'  fourteen  4'7-in.  gun*  behind  9-in. 
amour  on  the  roam  deck,  and  eight  behind  thinner  armour  on  the 
■pper  deck.  Tha  ahip'a  iidcw  barbettes  and  gua  mouotiiigi  are  pro- 
tected  by  9-in.  armour,  tbe  belt  armour  tapering  to  4Mn.  forward 
•ad  aft.  The  vc*scU  ire  500  ft.  long,  8l  ft.  beanvai»d  15  ft.  draught ; 
engines  of  aj.V^  I  M  P.  being  proN-ided  for  31  knots.  The  lead- 
ing vessel,  the^'  Min.os  Geracs  (fie.  79,  Plate  -Will  ).  «a<  hiiilf  .it 
Ebwick;  she  ol)taincd  about  21}  knots  on  frijl,  and  p.i'.  L-.l 
through  all  her  severe  gun  triaU  with  great  succcm.  I'ig.  80  shows 
the  general  ^irr.uik;o:ii<  nt»  of  guns  and  armour.  The  second  vciij«c-l, 
the  Sao  Paulo,"  waa  bttilt  at  Barrow,  and  was  also  completed 
l»  the  MUM  dcilgB.  TIm  ihM  vmmI»  the  "  Rio  de  Janeiro." 
iMA  in  1910  WM  beiiii  bolt  by  tiie  Ehwicfc  firm,  haa  been 
redesigned  to  he  6Si  ft.  in  length  over  all.  03  ft.  beam  and 
3a,ooo  tons  displacement  on  a  draught  of  26  ft.  Her  armament  w;as 
to  l)c  twelve  I4  in.  Kiiii  i.  with  a  secondary  armament  of  fourux  n  6-in. 
gun  -,  an  and  turj^  |m  .irmrinu  nt  of  fourteen  4-in.  gun*,  .T  ■  s  iU  ai  a 
numlier  of  sni.iHi  r  ^  •f.s.  and  three  sulimtrncd  lorjxvii)  tuU-.  She 
was  fitter!  with  (./.  r  -j  lew^  .imi  furliincs  of  4S.f'Oo  II. P.  to  flri'.  ■  hi  r  jt 
aai  knots.  Her  co»t  was  reported  to  be  almost  £3,000,000,  and  in 
l9ioihewety  ferthelanMt  veaaelontheatocks. 

AffUltiu  JwMffc.— Early  in  1910  tlie  Argentine  Republic 
Ortoed  two  wk-Is,  the  "  Moreno    and  "  Rivadavia,"  of  28,000 


tool,  armed  with  twxivc  la-in.  guns,  twelve  6-in.  and  sixteen  4-in. 
Btins.  to  be  built  by  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.  and  the  Fore 
River  S!il|i'jui!  11  1.;  Co.  rc»p«:H-tivcly.  Their  displ.icemcnt  is  much 
greater  than  tb.it  of  the  Lirvc-it  battleships  building;  at  the  lime 
they  were  ordrrrd,  ,i!ibniu:h  they  .ii'.-  41H*)  tuns  .iiliIIit  ih.ii.  the 
"  Rio  dc  Janeiro."  They  arc  57.1  fl.  long,  96  ft.  beam,  27}  ft. 
draught,  and  turbines  ol  40,000  11.  P.  arc  provided  for  a  speed 
of  22t  knots.  The  arnnmcnt  is  arranged  somewhat  as  in  **  Minas 
Gcraes."  but  with  the  miiNhip  barbettes  arranged  so  f  it  (V  ■  c'lns 
can  lire  on  ciiher  broadside,  ^xing  a  fire  of  twcKc  i^\iv.  u  <i-,her 
hroadaide.  eight  ahead  and  eight  astern.  The  ship's  side  and  the 
.hanvy  fttaa  we  prateeted  by  m4ii.  •mour.  and  the  6111.  nant  Iqr 


6-in.  armoar:  ttM  tarn  of  coal  are  carried  on  the  load  diaa^  eel 
of  a  possible  4000  tons,  and  there  is  also  a  lar^  stowage  for  M  fed. 

Sfain. — For  some  >'ears  battleship  building  was  SMpeoded  in 
Spain,  but,  after  con.-iilcrablr  negotiation  with  British  firma.deagnB 
were  approved  (or  thrtt'  \essek  of  IS.IJO  tons  and  I91  knoCS, 
to  carry  eiuht  iJ-in.  and  twenty  4-in.  guns,  with  lO-io.  anooar 
on  the  barbettes,  9  in.  on  side  tapering  to  3  in.  at  bow  and 
A  in.  at  stem,  and  fore  and  aft  internal  bulkheads  i|  in.  thick 
for  protection  against  torpedoes.  These  vessels  were  naoied 
"  Espaaa."  laid  down  in  1909.  "  Alfonso  XIII."  and  "  Jaime  W 
in  t9ia 

SmalUr  BattkMps. — At  various  timet  several  of  the  naval  powers 
have  laid  down  smaller  battleships  than  thoae  already  rcfcrrrd  t>\ 

•ucha^  the  Hr>ti->h  "  Conqueror  "and  "  Hero," of  62(»  tons,  UurKbcd 
in  \^e>2  a:5  1  isss  rcspcrtivcly ;  the  armoured  Coast  Defence  ships  ol 
France,  of  which  the  "  Admiral  Trehouart,"  launched  in  iSgj.  rt 
653.1  tons,  17  knots,  carrying  two  12-in.  and  eight  3-9-in.  guns  with 
good  armour  protection,  is  a  good  example;  the  monttofB  of  tlK 
United  States  named  "  Lattle  Rock,"  &c.,  launched  ia  1900^  of 
3335  tofw  and_  12  knots,  canning  two  12-in.  and  four  4-ia.  gene: 
and  the  principal  battleships  of  the  lesser  European  powers.  A 
good  example  of  the  last  is  the  Norwegian  armour-cUa  "  Norce  " 
(fu'.  81,  Plate  XV.).  This  vessel  andW  sister  the  "  Eidrv-oli." 
wi;li  their  predoce«<:>rs  "  llarald  M.\arf.iKre  "  and  "  ToftJenskjokJ." 
wc<e  built  at  Fliwick  for  the  royal  Norwegian  navy,  and  cotnpieted 
in  1900.  They  h.id  a  displacement  of  ^850  tons,  length  2^  ft.,  bean 
So  ft.  6  in.,  draught  16  ft.  6  in.,  and  with  twin-screw  engines  of  4500 
bofse^power  attained  16)  knots  speed.  They  were  bMvlly  aimed 
irith  two  8-in.  B.I>  guns  in  armoured  gun-hoasea,  one  at  each  cad 
of  the  vessel;  six  6-in.  Q.F  guns,  four  mounted  in  5-in.  nickel  stcd 
casemates,  aiMl  two  in  the  open,  with  strong  shields;  eight  la-pdrs. 
and  six  3-pdrs. ;  and  two  submerged  torjxyfo  tubes.  The  water- 1. ne 
WJ1  protected  with  6-in.  Krupp  armour  over  a  length  of  170  f;  .  ^-i 
l  ulkheads  of  the  same  thickncu  wxre  provided  at  each  end  01 
Kit.  These  ships  form  a  class  of  vessels  (A  small  sixe  which 
would  prove  formidable  opponents  to  many  larger  armoured  ships, 
and  are  capecially  useful  for  coast-defence  purposca. 

Table  XVI.  snows  the  development  of  thie  leading  featutea  «f 
notable  armoured  battlchips  from  tlvc  time  of  the  "  NVarrior." 

Cruistrs. — The  cruiser  type  was  primarily  intended  to  co- 
opcratc  with  annour-clad  fleets,  in  the  same  manner  as  sailing 
frigatet  did  wfth  flceu  of  lailiot  liiw^*battk  lUpa,  and  the 
earliest  crtiisen  tme  modelled  directly  upea  tlw  ft^itcs  vWdh 

preceded  them,  the  differences  between  the  two  being  those 
incidental  to  the  use  of  steam  power  and  to  the  substitution 
of  iron  for  wood  as  the  building  matcri.il.  .\s  steam  propulsion 
grew  in  favour  engines  of  greater  power  were  provided,  and 
the  lif  aad  iail«pNad  wne  ndttoad  tin  at  tlw  pnmt  d«y  liqr 
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have  entirely  disappcftred.  Wlien  the  final  adoption  of  iron 
led  to  the  rcmodtUing  of  the  dcMils  of  construction  by  Sir 
E.  J.  Recti,  the  new  system  of  tDi.sUui  !io:i  was  applied  to  thL' 
cruisers  of  the  day,  but  co  attempt  wai  made  till  much  later  to 
give  these  crtiijcxs  ftoy  protection,  nor  wu  the  question  of  their 
armament  given  the  impftrtance  which  it  afterwards  came  to  have. 

Lord  Annstzonc  was  «M  of  the  fint  to  noognise  Uw  import- 
aaceof developing tUtdaaaofveMd.  HeeoosidetcdtlMCMeatiil 
features  of  a  cruiser  to  he  high  speed,  protection  without  the  use 
of  side  armour,  a  powerful  armAmcnt  and  minimum  size  and 
cost;  and  his  views  were  adopted  by  the  Elswick  firm  in  a  lar^c 
number  of  cruisers  built  for  foreign  Powers  down  to  the  intro- 
duction of  high  explosives,  when  side  armour  was  advocated  in 
pUoe  of,  or  in  addition  to,  the  armour  deck.  The  cruisers  built 
for  the  Britbh  na\7^  prior  to  t88o— of  which  the  principal  types 
wtn  ndi  vessels  as  the  "Inconstant,"  of  $180  tons  (i.'^"''. 
the  "Active,"  of  3080  tons  (1867);  the  "lUldgfa,"  of  5.C0 
(1871);  and  the  faster  despatch  vessels  "Iris'*  and 
of  3730  tons  (1875) — had  been  almost  entirely 
uipratflctidf  Mid  ■I'Imi'i^  «im» 


enabled  nMie  efficient  protection  to  be  provided  with  a  much 

thinner  bell  than  had  previously  been  possible.  The  Elswirk 
crui^LT  "  Esmcr.-»li!a  "  (second),  built  for  Chile  in  1895,  was  one 
of  the  firil  ill  >vhich  the  use  of  side  armour  was  revived.  She 
was  followed  by  other  vesscb  of  the  armoured  type  built  by  the 
same  firm  for  the  Chilean  and  Japanese  naviftk  In  i8gS  the 
"  Crcsty  "claaa  (lie.  S3,  Plate  XXL)  was  began . fertile  Bhliah 
navy,  and  riaoe  thb  dete  cniiKii  «f.  9000  tena  and 
above  for  the  Blitiib  asvy  bsVB  hcca  provided  vdtb  ride 

armour. 

In  tliL'  I'ilIuiI  ?t.ilts  the  nilnption  of  armour  bells  of  the  new 
m.itcri.il  for  cruisers  came  somewhat  earlier  than  it  did  in  the 
British  navy,  the  "  Brooldyn  "  (fig.  84,  Plate  XXII  ),  built  in 
189s,  being  so  protected;  and  tbe  devdopmcnt  of  the  type  baa 
been  very  marked  in  recent  years,  the  tendency  bdqg  to  fo  to 
larger  divplactmeata,  hi  «nkr  ttt  pcovlde  gientcr  metectlon  and 
heavier  armaments,  tritli  eadi  mtm  due  «  vmm.  fadeed,  the 

firs;  rhr-f;  artru  urc<!  cruinr  of  IglQ  adght  heVtty WdldMCribed 

as  a  high-speed  battleship. 

In  the  Biitiib  navy,  m  night  be  aq>cctcd,  the  demand 

for    vcssela  to 
meet  the  varied 
diverse  re- 
that 
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dasMS  had  been  given  a  partial  protective  deck,  the  Elswick- 
MU  "Esmeralda"  (1883)  (fig.  82.  Pble  XXIII.)  may  be 
qnoted  at  tbe  iifst  vcaed  in  which  the  inqiaitaat  featwea  of  a 
complete  protective  dedt  and  good  protccUon  to  the  guns  were 

combined  with  high  speed  and  a  powerful  armament.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  "  Impfricusc  "  and  "  Warsplte,"  completed 
in  1881,  of  much  greater  di^pIafcm^•nt  th.-.n  tlic  "  Esmeralda," 
vrere  provided  with  a  partial  belt  of  lo-in.  compound  armour 
in  combination  with  a  protective  deck.  Thus  tbe  necessity  for 
protecting  cruisers  led  to  the  introduction  of  two  types— the 
"  protected  "  cmiser,  of  which  tbe  "  Esmeralda  "  may  be  taken 
■s  the  pioBier,  and  the  "  snnoiued  "  cruiser,  of  which  the 
"ImpMeose**  and  "Warsplte"  are  early  representatives; 
but  while  in  the  British  navy  the  "  protected  "  cruiser  type 
was  rcjx-.ited  and  developed,  the  "  armoured  "  ty[)c  was  dis- 
continued, and  with  the  cxttiJlirm  of  the  "  Orl  indo  "  cl.i.vs,  built 
shortly  afterwards,  the  whole  of  the  cruisers  built  for  the  British 
navy  for  another  fifteen  years  were  9t  the  "  protected  "  type. 
In  Fiance  and  Rnssia,  however,  thennnenred  cruiser  continued 
In  fovow,  the  "  Dopay  de  Ltaw"  oC  1S90,  fn  the  Isnner,  and 
the  "Rvrflc"  of  xtf*,  for  the  hitter,  bdng  veisds  of  this 
type. 

The  reintrodtKlIon  of  side  armour  in  Brili-h  built  cruisers 
came  about  when  the  Improvement  of  armour  by  the  dex'clop- 
ol  the  Harvqr  and  Kiqpp  preccnei  of  naanlictiu* 


fa  a  fleet  «C  audi 

magnitude  haskd 
to  the  production 
of  a  niunber  of 
types,  each  ad- 
•pted  to  its  own 
special  duties, 
llwy  nay  ■  lie 
dashed  as  (i) 
unprotected 
cruisers;  (2)  pro- 
tected cruisers  of 
firs;,  second  and 
third  classes;  and 
())  armoured 
Cfuisefa.  Unpio- 
tected  crviscrs 
have  neither 
side  armour  nor 
Other  protection 
against  loss  of 
buoyancy  from 

injury  by  shot  a:.  !  shell.  Protectedcruisershavenosideor  vertical 
armour,  but  they  have  horizontal  armour  dedts  with  strong 


Minas  Ceracs.' 


sloping  sides  in  the  vicinity  of  the  water-line^  vpem  which  coal 
is  carried  fn  minutely  divided  bunher  compartments.  Armoured 

cruisers  have  side  or  vertical  armour  in  addition  to  protective 
decks.  Each  of  these  classes  includes  a  number  of  group>  of 
sister  ships,  but  wc  shall  confine  ourselves  to  describing  the 
m.iin  fc.'.tures  of  a  representative  ship  in  a  few  of  the  most 
important  groups. 

Tlic  i,rijtr(  ted  cnji-<r<if  inedlutn  cli^placemctit  afTurds  a  conscnicnt 
startinij-jKjint.  as  the  I.itot  \e»M.lN  of  thi^  tl'if  i"  1910  Were 
of  about  the  same  di»pUcvmerit  as  the  UrgcU  fir.-.i-  second- 
cb»4  cniiten  of  thirty  years  before,  and  a  eomperison  u( 
rrpre^-ntative  ships  of  diese  classes  illustrates  the  great  fnittn, 
advances  mndc  in  thirty  vcars  in  ships  of  appTOsiraately 
the  same  «2c;  while  a  further  comparison  of  these  BCeood<lasa 
cruisers  (as  the  \x»sel»  of  medium  di-i  iarement  are  Myled) 
with  the  first <las»  protccte<J  cruisers  and  ti  c  .irniourcd  cruisers 
of  the  pn-^nt  d.iv  ulio*-*  the  (n'^'Wh  in  t\!c  and  power  of  the 
lirccst  Hint-  of  tile  ifLiiM-r  t\]ic  during  the  wmc  period.  It 
should,  however.  Ik-  iir  tid  th^i  while  vjtnc  second-class  cruisers 
reached  such  a  ilii]  1...  cment  (5NKJ  tons)  as  to  allow  of  this 
comparison  being  made,  the  great  bulk  of  the  vessels  of  this 
class  wees  snwer.  The  "  Mersey  "  is  an  early  example  of  a 
wsscl  of  tins  class  which  has  seen  considerable  ier\-icc.  Dcgun 
in  1883,  her  principal  dimcn^ims  arc;  kncth  300  ft.,  beam 
46  ft.,  mean  draught  about  20  ft.,  and  <!iii>i.ic<  nKni  4050  tons 
Protection  to  the  vials  of  the  ship  is  provided  lor  by  means  of  a 
peotcctiwe  deck  a  Utile  above  tbe  kvd  01  the  waurUae,  X  to  3  in.  in 
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thickncM,  in  combination  with  a  «y<tem  ol  ooal'MowaM  in  bunkers 
•loof  the  mtcr-liae.  She  carried  two  94a.  aad  ten  6-in.  B.L.  gun* 
and  HNir  torpedo  tubeei  Her  hone-power  wis  teoo  (forced  draught) 
and  epeed  17-3  knots,  and  sh«  carried  730  tons  of  coal  at  normal 
<^Ugnt,  with  capacity  for  900  tons.  The  Attraea,"  begun  in  1890, 
my  be  taken  at  representing  the  arcond-cUss  cruisers  o(  that 
date.  She  is  built  of  &tccl,  sheathed  and  coppered,  is  330  ft.  k>ng, 
49  ft.  6  in.  beam,  21  ft.  6  in.  moan  draiii;ht  atid  43to  tons  displace- 
ment, and  carries  t«'o  G-in.  Q.V.  gun*  and  eight  4-7-in.  Q.F.  guns, 
all  on  the  upper  deck  and  protected  by  shiclos,  t«{ether  with  four 
pedo  tubes.  She  ■•  protected  Iw  a  steel  deck  1  in.  to  a  is.  thkl^ 

 Ithe  engine  cylinder*,  whkh  project  through  this  deck,  ere  shielded 

few  sAn.  slopine  coamings.  The  coal  bunkers  in  the  neighbourhood 
«f  ue  W3tcr-Imc  arc  minutely  subdivided,  and  the  stowage  ie 
arranged  to  as  to  make  full  use  ol  the  oomI  protection.  Her  engines 
.l.-v('l  jpp(X)oH.P.  (under  fo reed dlMlglN)aM bar ipMdb  19*5 lOMti. 
Jicr  coal  stowiRC  is  tooo  tons. 

The  "  HLTirnii  "  (fl^;.  85,  I'Ute  XX.)  is  one  of  the  largest  second- 
class  cruisers  added  to  the  Royal  Navy,  bhc  is  AJO  ft.  long,  54  ft. 
beam,  ao  ft-  6  in.  mean  draugnt  aad  sfioo  tM>*  Oi^pl*c»in>uL  She 
picsent*  a  UrikinK  oontraM  compared  vitli  the  **  Inconttaat," 
Duilt  in  1866.  of  almtjst  the  tame  dispLicement.  The  *'  Inconstant  " 
was  fully  rigK>"<l-  ^i^d  sailed  almost  as  fast  as  she  steamed;  while 
the  "  Hermri  "  has  no  s.iil,  and  steams  20  knots,  or  6  knots  faster 
than  did  the  older  vessel.  The  "  Inconstant  "  was  entirely  un- 
protected, and  carried  her  guns  on  the  broadside,  with  ve-ry  limited 
arcs  o(  tr  uniii^';  whilst  the  "  llermes  "  h.\s  all-rounil  fire,  the  fire 
ahead  and  astern  is  a  N'cry  Larcc  percentage  of  that  on  the  broadside, 
and  her  guns  all  train  through  large  arcs  (120°  and  above)  and  are 
well  protected  by  en\'cbping  shield*,  and  the  ship  herself  is  protected 
bv  a  steel  deck  1)  to  3  in.  thick,  besides  having  coal  nMCtXioai 
Ine  "  Inconstant's  "  main  armament  consisted  01  ten  94b.  Uld  ibc 
j-in.  M.L.  guns;  the  "  Hermes*,"  of  eleven  6-in.  Q  F.  guns,  each 
firing  probably  ten  rounds  to  one  of  the  "  lncon>t.int  s  "  9-in  ,  and 
with  a  nerfontion  of  wrought  iron  of  about  one-third  as  much  again. 
Thj  ■■  lirrmes  "  is  built  of  steel,  sheathed  with  wood  and  coppered. 
She  carries  Aao  eight  13-pdr*.  and  sis  3-pdrs.,  and^two  submerged 
torpedo  tubes.   She  has  Belleville  ' "~ 


and  giving  her  a  speed  of  30  knota. 
Somewhat  aunilar  to  the  "  Hermea 


In  external  appcannoe,  the 
four  veseel*  of  the  "  Ano^t  "  da**  ffig.  86.  Plate  XX.)  poaeesa 
certain  feature*  of  epcdal  mterest  whicn  distinguish  thern^  from  all 
other  second-class  cruisers,  in  which  class  they  arc  usually  included. 
They  are  of  iso  tons  greater  displacement  than  the  "  llcrmes,"  arc 
to  ft.  shorter,  Im!  h.i\o  3  (t.  6  in.  more  beam  and  d  if.,  niore  draught. 
They  are  buiU  o(  Metl  .ind  are  unshe-athed,  have  FleUevillc  boilers, 
,'111  i  (•n,;inps  giving  ioimio  II  1'.  .mil  speed  of  19  knots.  They 
have  an  armament  of  four  6-in.^  y.F.  funs,  three  of  which  fire  right 


•head  aitd  one  right  astern^  six  4*7hb.  Q.F.  guna« 
broadside:  eight  ii-pdrs.;  nine  emulcr  guns;  and  two  adNncfied 

torpedo  tubes.  All  the  guns  are  mounted  on  the  upp^  deck  in 
shields.  The  protective  deck  varies  from  1 1  in.  to  3  in.  m  thickness. 

Th'.-  b(tv  is  protected  by  a  belt  of  J-in.  nickel  steel  extending  to  .itxiut 
40  ft.  l»ack  from  the  r.im,  the  ti  p  of  iliis  belt  being  Icvclwith  the 
nvii.i  deilc.  and  the  lnjttom  ed^'L'  vioping  downwards  to  strengthen 
th'?  r.im,  and  a  cufTcrdani  frniinl  tiy  two  water  tight  transverse 
bulkheads  about  3  ft.  apart,  and  extending  from  keel  to  main  deck, 
•epante*  the  bow  from  the  rest  of  the  veaael.  The  "ArrKanu  " 
are  fitted  with  Undem  niddcra,  and  the  deadwood  at  the  after  end 
of  the  ship  is  cut  away. 

.  The  "  Gladiator,"  which  was  sunk  in  the  Solent  in  1908  after 
collision  with  the  "  St  l',i  il."  w.is  one  of  the  "  Arrogant  "  class.  The 
Canadian  cruiser  "  R.hhIj'jw,"  one  of  the  "  Apollo  "  class,  very 
similar  to  but  smaller  th.in  the  "  .Astraca  "  class,  is  of  5A00  tons, 
(,c,K>  1  11  [>.,  30  knots,  and  carries  two  6-la.  Qft  MK  ^•jAm.  Q.F., 
eijiht  6-pdrs.,  and  four  torpedo  tubes. 

I  The  protected  cruisers  of  greater  displaoement,  or  fint-clau 
cruiser*,  as  they  were  called,  may  be  divided  into  four  well-marked 
clama;  "  BUke  "  and  Bknbeini "  dasa.  "  Ednr  "  dasa  (fig.  87, 
Ptote XIX.). "  Powerful " and  "  Terrible  " cUss  (tig.  88,  Plate XIX.) 
aadtha"  Diadem  "  class.  The  "  Blake  "  and  "  Blenheim,"  begtin  in 
iSBt^Wearoongst  the  earliest  cruisers  designed  by  Sir  William  White 
at  the  Admiralty ;  they  are  of  qooo  tons  displacement, 
375  ft.  long,  65  ft.  beam  and  27  ft.  draught.  They  carry 
two  9-2-in.  15. L.  guns,  one  hrin;  (hr.  ctly  ahe.id  and 
the  other  directly  astern,  protected  by  n  slii.  1!,  (1  in  t!iii  i<  n 
6-in.  Q.F.  guns,  of  which  four  arc  on  the  main  deck,  protected 
by  casemates  of  6-tn.  compound  anwMir,  aad  aix  OA  tM  ttpper 
deck  in  Aidd*:  wcteen  ^-pdr*.;  two  iupmetwd  andtwoamve- 
mtcr  torpedo  tubes.  Their  protection  consists  ot  a  complete  armour 
dede  of  stceT  3  in.  to  6  in.  tnitk,  with  a  dome  or  coammg  over  the 
tops  of  the  c>'linders  4  in.  to  8  in.  thick.  Their  machinery  consists 
of  four  independent  sets  of  vertical  triple-expansion  engirve*.  two  on 
each  shaft,  (or  which  steam  is  provided  from  six  douWr-cnded 
cylindrical  b'lilers  giving  20,000,  H.P  under  forced  draught, 
and  a  snctil  of  21  knots;  with  open  stokeholds  their  power  is 
13.000  H.P..  which  gives  them  a  speed  of  19}  knots.  They  carry 
ijoo  tons  of  coal.  The  "  Edgar  "  class,  begun  in  1889.  are  \-essels 
' ,  jfiO  ft  loag*  to  tt.  beam  and  IJ  ft.  9  in. 
'>eoMMt«f  t«o9-a4a.  B.L.  guna 


of  73JO  tons  displa 
■MB  draught. .  Their 


and  ten  6-Sn.  Q.P.,  disposed  and  protected  bi  the  same  way  as  tha 
corresponding  guns  of  the  "  Buke,"  with  twcnty-fow  anaflor 
and  machine  guns,  two  submerged  and  two  above-water  torpeda 

tubes.  The  protective  deck  has  .a  maximum  thicknea*  of  5  ia., 
and  the  cylinders  are  protected  by  a  raised  coaming  00  this  deck, 
with  sloping  sides  6  in.  thick.  The>'  have  six  double-erided  cjlio- 
dncal  boilers  and  two  fi«t»  of  vcjlical  trinlc-cipansion  cosruies, 
developing  with  forced  draught  12.000  I.H.I',  and  grving  a 
of  30  knots.  They  carry  850  tons  of  cool  at  normal  dtaught.  «ith 
storage  for  1350  too*.  X<iii»e  >'<escels  of  this  daas  have  bSea  bvJi. 
foor  of  them  being  ibeatbed  with  wood  aad  cooBCfcd,  the  icaaaiaiai 
ive,  induding  the  "  Edgar,"  bdng  unsbeatbed.  Tbt  ** I>a«crffll" 
and  her  sister  the  "  Terrible  "  are  the  largest  orotected  cruiien 
which  have  been  built.  They  were  begun  at  I894.  They  are  of 
sted,  sheathed  ■sv-ith  wood  and  coppcrwJ,  are  of  14,200  toes  cSs- 
placcment,  500  ft.  length,  71  It.  beam  and  27  ft.  tr.can  drajgial. 
artncii  witli  \n<w  .md  :.tcrn  9-2-in.  B.L,  chat«r»,  and  twelve  6-ia.  Q.F. 
gii:  .  !  \Uiich  ci^t  t  arc  in  6-in.  Harve>iz«l  cantrrjtcj  00  the  r•-xi^ 
deck  and  (our  in  similar  casemates  on  the  upper  deck.  Tbey  base 
ako  dghtcea  la-pdr.  Q.F.  jgna^  toalvt  3-pars.,  sine  maHiina  fw 
aad  four  mbaerged  torpedo  tuDca.  The  9-3-ia.  guna  are  pntedad 

S'  a  shallow  ring  of  Ma*  Harveylaed  steel,  eDrmounted  by  a  6-i& 
idd  enveloping  the  gun  aad  crew.  The  ship  herself  is  psmeued 
by  a  complete  deck  at  the  water-line  level  of  Harvcyiied  steel  platci 
3  in.  to  6  in.  in  thickness,  and  by  a  d  uL  k-  line  of  coal  bunkers  abo^r 
It.  The  machitiery  arratigcnicnts  constitute  the  striking  feature  o< 
these  ships.  Thc-y  have  no  Ics  than  forty-eight  Bellcviile  boilers  a 
eight  boder-rooms,  with  two  sets  of  triple-expansion  4-cylin(kT 
engines,  developing  35^000  HJ*.  with  open  stokeholds  and  gi\ir( 
the  shipa  a  ipeed  of  aa  kaota.  Tbey  cuty  aa  a  oormal  mmif 
ine  toaa  «f  ooal,  and  tbdr  bokcn  triB  Md  Jose  toaa.  tim 
C^ach  gona  inub  added  «a  the  appir  dack  «l  ttoa  Mft  h 


1902. 

The  "  Diadem  "  daas,  launched  in  1897  and  1898.  were  the  hm 

f)rst<lass  protected  cruisers  added  to  the  British  na^-y.  There  are 
eight  vessels  of  this  class,  but  in  the  (our  laf-t-lnjilt  \-CMels,  of  whitb 
the  "  Spaniate  "  was  one,  some  changes  were  made.  The  fim  \es*d 
of  the  Diadem  "  class  was  begun  in  1895.  is  of  1 1  xxx>  too*  dispiace- 
'"ent,  435  ft.  length,  69  ft.  beam,  35  ft.  3  in.  mean  draught,  and  i* 
built  of  sted,  sbeatbed  and  ooppovd.  Her 


consists  entirely  of  6>in.  Q.F.  gun*,  of  whkh  there  arc 
twdve  being  protected  by  s-ia.  casematca  of  Harvcviaed  eted,  aad 
the  others  duspoaed.  two  on  the  forecastle  as  bow  cnasers,  and  two 
on  the  <{iiarter-deck  as  stem  chasers,  all  in  separate  shields.  She 
also  cames thirteen  12-pdrs.,  eleven  smaller  K'Jn^.  including  machice 
guns,  and  two  submerged  torpedo  tubes,  "lie  isfotccik-n  cors-jts 
of  a  steel  deck,  whose  wopes  arc  4  in.  thick  and  hcr!Zori;..l  r.  ik«s 
2i  in.  thick,  upon  whkh  »  stowed  the  1000  ton*  oi  coaJ  which  U>e 
vcaad  oidiaaiily  anita»  lha  fall  coal  capacity  faciac  aooo  toei*. 
Sbe  ia  ptovUed  tnUi  Jf»  «atir<Bba  boilcra  of  the  BdeviOe  tvpe. 
and  her  marhinery  deydopa  161,500  H.P..  giN-ing  her  a  speed  at 
3o-f  knots.  The  CaoatBaa  ctuiwr  "  Niobe  "  is  one  of  the  first  foar; 
in  the  last  four  shipa  tliacawiaate»aia6ia.  thick  aad  tbe  war ' 

is  of  greater  |K>wer,  vll.  tSjOOO  I.H.P.,  iffAng  a  apMd  «f  •  1 

of  a  knot  hiKhcr. 

T  Kinl-Tl.i.s  ]>rntected  cruiwrs  inr luded  vefwls  var>  irg  in  1 
ment  from  1500  to  3000  tons.    V\ith  a  reduction  of  displj 

OMne  reduction  of  initial  cost  and  cost  of  upkeep,  a  smaller  

crew,  a  shorter  time  for  building,  and  the  many  advantage* 
attendant  opoe  reduced  Mae  aad  draagbt  of  water,  it  Gaa  SS^. 
been  found  possible  to  embody  ia  a  ebipof  aboot  aoooioaa 
displacement  many  of  the  moat  important  lequirementsof  a  modcra 
cruiser,  and  a  large  number  of  veaael*  of  this  class  have  b«cn  added 
to  the  fleet.  Aniong  these  may  be  mcntk>ned  the  "  Barham."  a 
tA'pical  small  cnii-i  r,  wliith  was  built  in  18*9  of  sterl.  of  1630  tea* 
displacement;  she  is  2«o  ft.  long  Ix-twcen  pery^icndicuUirs,  \5  ft. 
broad  and  of  12  ft.  8  in.  draught  of  water.  As  onpicdlv  completed, 
this  veaael  had  cylindrical  boilers  and  a  H-P.  of  4700.  Ki\-ing  a 
apeed  of  la  knota.  la  189*  aha  aad  few  aiMr,  dha  "  BcOaaa.^ 
were  tcboilered  «itb  «ater-tvbe  batea  at  tie  Tboravxrofi 
type,  and  with  these  a  H.P.  of  6000  b  obtained,  and  the 
vessd  reache*  a  apeed  of  nearly  90  Itnot*.  7>.e  protection 
afforded  is  in  the  usual  form  of  a  protective  deck,  1  in.  thkk 
on  the  lli;,  .ifiil  sloping  tharvly  oowrwards  ncir  the  Wifer- 
line,  wlnre  the  thickness  is  increased  to  2  in.;  and  ab«;vc  th« 
('.i  <  k  t  ho  Co  il  vtuwage  is  arranged  in  subdivided  bunkcrv.  y  ^ 
carries  an  armament  of  six  47-in.  Q.F.  guns  in  shields  on  the  u^<t 
deck,  four  3-pdrs.,  two  machine  guns  onid  two  above-water  torpedo 
tube*.  She  carries  140  tons  of  coal  ia  her  normal  condition,  and 
her  bunkers  will  take  250  tons.  Sho  Imm  •  fore-and-aft  t^L 
The  "  Barh.tm  "  was  folbwed  by  aevmd  vOMlaof  tbe  "Taoranga^ 
class,  built  for  service  ia  Australiao  antcrs,  and  the  "Peart"  eba 
for  service  in  other  aratera,  all  of  957s  ton*  displacement.  19  knots 
sp<Td  and  carrying  eight  4-7  'n-  and  eight  3-pdr.  Q  F.  gnns.  la 
l8ij(>-!KyS  nine  smaller  and  (aMcr  cruisers  were  laid  down,  krcwo 
as  the  '  Pinnixr  "  class,  which  might  be  taken  to  include  th* 
"  Pelonis  '■  class,  the  differences  between  them  being  !>malk  C»f  the 
two  classes  eleven  vessels  have  been  built.  The"  Pioneer  "  i>  jc-s  (i. 
long;.  3ft  ft.  9  ia.  bmad,  13  ft.  6  in.  mean  draught  and  ot  2200  tons 
disjjlabaiuiat.  8m  ha*  wattr-tabc  boilen  of  the  smaU-tube  i>|)c 
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and  engiitM  o(  7000  H.P.,  giving  her  m  sfeed  o(  20  knots, 
casric*  3y>  ton«  a(  coal  at  the  above  dispUcement,  and  has  tU 
for  S90  tOM.  She  has  eight  4-ia.  Q.F.  guns,  eigbi  ypdn,,  and 
•bowtMmMr  torpedo  tubn,  and  a  a^in.  protective  deck. 

TUs  type  of  ameer  reached  its  final  devdopment  in  the  U 
of  the  ''Diamond"  cla»»,  of  3000  tons,  laid  down  in  I90>-I903, 
which  were  the  last  third  -cUm  cruisers  detigned  by  Sir  William  White. 
Three  of  the  vrwU,  "  DLimond,"  "  Sapphire  "  anti  "  Topair,"  were 
6tti-<i  wuh  rcriprocjtlni;  engines  of  9H00  l.H.P.  fur  32  knots,  and 
in  the  (ounh,  the  "  Amethyst,"  Parsons  turbines  were  fitted.  All 
were  360  (t.  long.,  40  (t.  beam,  14  fc  6  in.  draught,  and  carried  twelve 
4-in.  and  eight  J-pdr.  Q.F.  guns.  On  trial  the  "  Topaie  "  reached 
a  maximum  speed  of  aa-sj  knots,  while  the  "  Amethyst  "  obtained 
9\-6i  knots,  an  advantage  of  t'38  knots  per  hour  for  the  turbine 
with  practically  the  same  coal  coMumptioa,  and  with  a  distinctly 
leia  rate  of  coal  consumption  at  «<pial  speeds  for  all  ipeadi  above 
14  knots.  The  experiment  W3%  regarded  as  a  great  MMCCW  for 
Ivsons  tttrbines,  and  materiaUy  inil  jcucuvl  the  queitiM  4f  tMf 
adoption  in  »ucce«ling  vesscU  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  l^ojj  four  vevitis  cla^setj  an  icouSs  were  l.iid  down,  yiMt  tho 
"  Pathbndcr."  "  Patrol,"  "Sentinel  "  .imi  "  Skirmiihcr,"  of  about 
9900  torn  aaplnsBBat,  aad  as  knots  speed;  370  ft.  long,  with 
MMiaea  of  17.000  f.H.P.«  and  carrying  ten  13-pdr.  and  eight  3-pdr. 
Q.r.  guns  as  wctl  as  two  torpedo  tubes.  Two  others  laid  down  in 
1903  were  named  "  Forward   and  "  Foresight,"  and  carried  fourteen 

12  P-ir*  ,ind  two  3-pdra.,  and  obttiaed  we  as  kooa  with  imoo 

I  H  i".Thc  Li?ttwooflhe 
icTH's  —  "  Adventure" 
and  "/VurnliN  C  "  (fig. 89, 
PUte  XIXJ— <rf  ibfiOQ 

vkk  fai  1904:  they  wen 

24  ft  long.  38  ft.  3  la. 
am, 12  ft.6in.  draught, 
2670  tons  dispbcemcnt. 
16,000  l.H.P.,  carried 
ten  i2-pdi&  aad  aight 

^'ttSr  -i-iiyTi.  miTTi 
-Beadleta."  "BaL 
looa."  "  r 
'•Blonde.' 

down  in  1907-1909,  of 
slightly  LtcgiT  diawa* 
sions.  the  "  Blonde" 
being  3H5  ft.  loriK,  41 
ft.  6  in.  beam,  13  fu 
6  in.  draught.  3360  toae 
dispiaoemcnt,  iS^OOO 
I.H.P..  3f  knots,  and 
armed  with  ten  44n. 
Q.F.  guns  and  two  tor- 
pedo tubes. 

In  1909  five  vessels  of 
4S00  tons  displacement, 
33,ooa  l.H.P.,  25  knoU  speed,  carrying  two  6-in.  and  ten  4-in.  Q.F. 
guns,  with  two  ta(padotOMa»  were  laid  down  and  known  as  second- 
da**  protected  crahen  of  the  "  Bristol "  dasa.  They  are  430  ft. 
long.  47  ft.  beam.  15  ft.  3  in.  draught  and  protected  by  a  i-in.  steel 
deCK  with  2-in.  slopes.  Fig.  90,  Pbte  XIX.,  »hows  the  "  Newcastle." 
a  veeiel  of  this  clas»  built  at  Elswick.    Four  other  vrswls,  the 

Dartmouth  "  cl.i*.'..  laid  down  six  months  later,  were  very  similar, 
but  slightly  Lirjjrr  to  pive  one  knot  more  speed.  Thi-  n.ivy  e>liniaU  s 
lor  1910-1011  provided  for  layinff  down  ti\ .  l  ir.;ir  m  -^cU  of  thi^ 
type.  The  Australian  cruisers  "  Melbourne  "  and  "  Sydney  "  arc  of 
the  "  Dartmoatli"  da«,  «ldh  tlw  anr  Caaadiaa  cniiMri  are  of 
the  later  type. 

Between  1870  and  ilUSi ,  tevetml  armourrt]  cruisers  were  laid  down 
in  England  and  abroad,  those  in  EnRland  being  the 
Amotin4  "  Shannon,"  of  5390  tons  and  u )  knots,  laid  down  in  1873, 
the  "  Nelson"  and  "  Norlh.impton,"  of  7630  ton*  an<i 

13  knots,  laid  down  in  1874,  and  the  "  lmi«'-rieusc  "  am 
laid  down  in  t88l.  The  two  la'.t-n.Tmt. I  ~!,iti,  w  rrr 
masts  and  a  good  spread  of  sails,  and  were  the  last  Large  vcmcIs  to 
be  M>  fUtad  for  the  British  navy.  The  aaila  were  not  found  to  be  of 
modi  aervioe  aad  were  removed.  These  vcMels  were  of  8400  tana 
displaennent,  315  ft.  long,  and  were  protected  by  a  oartid  belt 
amidshipa  of  lo-in.  compound  armour  over  a  leneth  01  about  140 
ft.,  with  a  protective  di-ck  above  it  l|  in.  thick  and  transverse 
bulkheads  at  the  ends  of  the  belt  9  in.  thick,  the  protective  deck 
from  these  bulkheads  to  the  ends  of  the  ship  IxinR  3  in,  thick. 
They  had  machinery  of  10,000  H.P.  and  a  stKt^i  of  if.  J  knots.  They 
earned  four  9'2-in.  D.L.  guns  in  separate  barbettes — one  forward, 
one  aft,  and  one  on  each  beam— besides  ten  6-in.  guna,  twenty-six 
•mailer  and  machine  guns,  and  six  torpedo  tubes.    They  were 

I  with  wood  and  coppered,  in  order  to  be  able  to  keep  the 
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"  Impirieute,"  being  onlv  5600  tons  displacement,  300  ft.  long 
and  36  ft.  btam.  and  22  It.  6  In.  draught.  They  had  a  water-line 
bdt  of  compound  armour,  10  in.  thick  and  oearly  200  It.  long; 
aitaodioK  over  the  top  of  thia,  and  stoping  dowa  forward  and  aft 
to  the  ends  of  the  ship,  waa  a  deck  a  in.  to  3  ia.  thick.  Their  aroia* 
ment  consisted  of  two  9-2  in.  B.L.  guns— one  forward  and  one  aft 
— instead  of  the  four  carried  in  the  'nmptrietue  "  and  "  Warspitc," 
but  in  other  respects  the  same  armament  as  the  latter 
They  had  engines  of  6500  H.P.  and  a  speed  of  over  18  knots, 
vessels  were  all  built  from  the  designs  of  Sir  N.  Barnaby. 

As  already  stated,  between  itiHS  ^nd  1898  no  armoured  cru« 
were  laid  down  for  the  British  navy.  The  Crcssy  "  (fig.  Hx,  Plate 
XXI.)  dasa.  commenced  in  iteS,  oonaisia  of  six  vtateUoi  ia,ooo 
tons  displacement,  440  ft.  length,  69  ft.  6  to.  bean,  and  a6  fL  3  in 
mean  draught.  They  are  budt  of  steel,  aheathed  and  coppand- 
have  a  belt  of  Harveyixcd  steel  ti  ft.  6  in.  wide,  330  ft.  long,  ana 
6  in.  thick,  with  bulkheads  5  in.  thick  and  2  in.  protective  plating  on 
the  sides  from  the  forw.inl  tiul'Kln  .ul  to  tlie  stem.  Thr  y  r.irr>  two 
9-2-in.  B.L.  guns  in  barbettes  and  Kun-houses  6-in.  thick,  mounted 
on  the  middle  line  forward  and  aft.  tvuKc  >>  \n  Q.F.  guns  in  6-in. 
casemates,  and  twenty-five  13-pdrs.  and  smaller  guns,  with  two 
submerged  torpedo  tubes.  TMrHjP.k a  1.000  with  aatwddiaagbt. 
steam  being  supplied  by  30  Belleville  boifen,  and  their  meed  la  at 
knots.  TheycarrySootonsof  coal  at  normal  draught,  witacapadty 
for  1600  tons. 

The  fear  voicis  of  tlie  "  Onte  "  cI«m  (m  fif.  91.  Hkm  XXIV.), 


92. — Arrangement  of  C.uns  and  Armour  of  H.M.S.  "  Drake." 


Warspite." 
[•rovideu  with 


■Matbcd  with  wood  and  coppered,  in  order  to  be  able  to  keep  the 
aaaior a lou  period  without  dockine.  The  next  veiaclsof  the  type 
wm»  tba  "(Maado  "  daae.  bwun  la  Scvea  of  tlieae  weia 

laoadad  in  1M6  aad  1W7-  They  mt  ouicb  HHBar  tbaa  the 


laid  down  in  1 899,  were  for  several  years  the  largest  and  fastest 
armoured  cruisers  afloat*  Thay  aia  of  M^tOD  tons  displacement, 
are  500  ft.  long,  71  ft.  beam,  and  ad  ft.  nwan  draught.  They  are 
unsheathed,  arc  protected  by  a  Krupp  steel  6-in.  belt  extending  from 
barbette  to  barbette,  and  from  6  ft.  below  water  to  the  height  of  the 
rruin  deck,  complotefl  at  the  after  end  by  a  5-in.  bulkhead,  and 
cirncd  forward  to  the  Ixjw  by  I-in.  pl.utin^  extending  right  up  «o  the 
ii;i;k  r  deck.  There  are  two  protective  ditks,  the  lower,  being  3  in. 
ti)  :;  in  in  thicWnr  s*,  and  the  main  dn  k,  whirh  iv  i  in.  thick.  ri;>  ir 
armament  consists  of  two  9'2-in.  B.L.  guns  in  barbettes  and  gun- 
houses  6  ta.  tidcfc  on  the  middfo  Hat  fomaid  and  aft  a»  daiwa  ia 
fig.  93,  diteea  64n.  Q  F.  guna  bi  64n.  caaonatca,  nMiitan  ta*pdn., 
twelve  smaller  and  inacbine  nins  and  two  submerged  torpedo  tube*. 
Their  speed  was  23  knots  as  designed,  and  all  the  vcsaels  of  the  dasa 
have  attained  over  24  knots  on  wrvice.  They  ha\-e  engiaea  of 
3o,o<xi  M  l'.,  the  boilers  being  of  tho  Bi  II1  ville  type.  Thcy  Cany 
1250  ton*  of  C0.1I,  with  bunker  capacity  for  2fyOO  tons. 

A  consider-it  n  n  ff  t'lc  aNne  features  will  illustrate  the  ditTrtjItics 
of  the  claMifvcatiun  of  iiuidern  Uiipt.  The  "  Drake  "  is  called  an 
armoured  cntiaer,  but  ahe  ia  auperior  to  the  battleilripa  "  Raiwm*" 
"  BaHfeur,"  and  "  Caaopua '  ia  aroMNir  protection  aad  .In'  ber 
•eooadary  quick-firing  armamen^  aa  wdl  aa  in  speed  and  coal 
endurance,  and  is  somewhat  infeiwr  to  them  cmly  in  the  number, 
weijrht,  and  protection  of  primary  armament.  It  lo-in.  guns  had 
liecn  ){ivcn  to  this  vessel  in  lieu  of  her  0  -  in.,  she  would  probably 
have  ixvn  called  a  first-class  battleship,  ami  would  have  been  a 
23-knot  battlcNhip  at  that.  Each  surte^'sixe  increa.'e  of  hire  has 
given  the  battleship  more  speed  and  the  armoured  cruiser  heavier 
guns  and  armour,  thus  tending  to  merge  the  two  types  in  one. 

The  next  tcrica  of  armoured  cruisers  was  composed  of  ships  of 
much  less  power  produced  in  reply  to  the  fast  lightlv  armed  crtiiwrs 
being  built  abroad  as  commerce  destroyers,  and  a  considerable 
igwer  ^  aacb  veaida  aa  built,  dthou^wcak  compafed  with  the 
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great  »ea-ln*pin|f  power  and  were  superior  in  all  feipecta  to  the  vessel* 
which  cauioj  ttiLiii  ti)  be  buill-  "I  lu-  tu^t  Nt-t  comprised  Un  vr«cl» 
of  the  "  Monniouch  "  cU*'s.  l  n  l  down  in  itjoo  and  l<>oi.  Fir.  qj 
(Plate  XXI.)  give*  a  view  of  the  "  Curri»\ill,"  »  Hk  h  may  be  takrn  as 
typical  ol  the  cUm.  They  are  ol  9800  totu  displacement,  k-ngth 
4JO  ft«  bwa  66  ft,  meui  dnught  24  (t.  6  in.  Iney  mn  annourcd 
mil  m  Mt  of  6  ia.  of  Knipp  itaa  over  tbe  main  part  of  the  length, 
AnirfAiiis  in  thickncM  tomnia  tbe  estrefnitk*:  they  carry  (our- 
tem  AJn.  Q.F.  ^una.  of  wUell  ten  are  in  4-in.  caaemates,  and  the 
othcrt  mounted  in  pair*  in  turret*  and  eun-houscs  4  in.  thick,  (onvard 
and  all ;  ihcy  also  carry  ten  la-pdr.,  eleven  tmall  and  machine  guns 
and  two  MDmergrd  torpedo  tubes.  Their  horae-power  i>  33,ooo. 
giving  them  a  speed  cf  ^3  knoii. 

They  were  followt:<i  by  six  vessel*  of  the  "  Dcvonihire  "  claaa, 
laid  down  in  1902,  which  were  given  greater  gun  power  and  better 
armour  protection  to  meet  the  corresponding  advances  in  foreign 
tiMHia.  Tliey  were  of  tojtjft  torn  diaplacement.  ai.ooo  I.H.P.  and 
93!  kaoti  apeed:  were  annM  iHth  four  7'5-in.  and  ux  6-in.  Q.F. 
|uu  protected  by  6-in.  armour,  and  the  vmsmt  belt  ma  iacicaaed 
from  4  in.  to  6  in.  in  thickness.  Theit  tWt  iht  htt  anaottrrd 
IbySirWiiliMBWUtB. 


pairs  in  (ow  b«riMtte  toRCtt  placed  aa 
Bcnbiag  the  dowkpntat  «f  tlw  **  Dnadaoviitt  **  daiiB  Cm 

Table  XIV.  and  fi^  46).  Thus  three  pain  of  fstas  can  fire 

directly  ahead,  three  dinctly  astern,  and  tbe  whole  annamcat 
can  fire  on  cither  broadside.  In  the  "  Invincible,"  buill  at 
EKwirk,  all  (he  heavy  guns  arc  worked  by  rlntric  power,  ia 
the  other  vessels  they  are  worked  by  hydraulic  power  as  usual 
in  H.M.  Navy.  An  anli-tocpcdo  boat  armament  of  sixteen  4-iik 
guns  is  provided.  Tbe  ix-in.  gnaa  arc  protected  by  8-io.  armoai; 
and  a  broad  bck  of  iida  arawv  k  fitted  7  io.  thicki 
and  4  In.  torward  and  aft,  aiaoefatedwith  thick  pwttctiTg* 
All  are  6tted  with  Parsons  turbines  of  41^000  H.P.  and  obtained 
over  27  knots  on  trial  without  pressing  the  boilers.  The  hifii 
slcamingpower  of  thcM- shi])'.  was  showTi  by  the  "  Indomitable." 
which  conveyed  King  George  V.  and  Queen  Mary  (then  prince 
and  princess  of  Wales)  to  Canada  and  back  in  190S.  and  Stcaand 

on  ber  cetum  journey  acroas  the  Atlantic— (rom  BcUriak  to  ike 


Guaaad  Amour.ef  HMS.  -  Imtelila." 


The  next  armoured  cruisers  built  for  the  Blltbk  navy,  the  six 
vessels  of  the  "  Duke  of  Edinburgh  "  type,  laid  down  in  1903- 
1904,  were  of  much  grcAtLT  power,  of  13,550  tons  displacement, 
aj,50O  LILP.  and  33  knots  speed,  and  have  a  main  armament  of 
8i*o*i  mounted  singly  in  barbettes.  The  secondary 
•naaaeeatcooiiataof  ten6-iikQ.F. gnna  inthefinttwo  veaieb 
of  the  ctaH,  bat  In  tbe  ranilniag  few  vendi  tbe  tea  64b.  fDm 
are  fiqilaoed  by  four  7-5<in.  guna.  Ibqr  alio  aunrlRMB  twenty- 
five  to  twenty-nine  3-pdis.  and  macblne  gitoi  aad  tbiee  torpedo 
tubes.  The  guns  and  ship's  side  are  protected  by  6-in.  armour. 
In  1905  the"  Minotaur  "class  (fig.  94,  Plate  XXI.)  was  laid  down, 
consisting  of  three  vessels  of  14,600  tons  displacement,  37,000 
I.H.P.  and  2j  knots  speed,  carrying  an  armament  of  four  9-}-in. 
suns  monnti^  in  pairs  in  7-in.  barbettes  forward  and  aft,  and  ten 
1'$^  guna  all  on  tbe  upper  deck  in  shallow  barbettes  o(  6-in. 
anador,  irftb  6  fat  enchaed  ibidds.  The  bdt  ennour  ia  6  in. 
thick  amidships,  tapering  to  4  in.  forward  and  3  in.  aft.  These 
vessels  arc  490  ft.  long,  74}  and  75}  ft.  beam,  2$  to  t6  ft.  mean 
draught,  and  arc  the  last  large  cruisers  to  be  propelled  by  re 
ciprocaling  engines,  or  to  be  armed  with  9-3-in.  guns.  Tbcy 
carry  1000  toai  <>f  eo.il  on  tlic  loai!  ilraughtf  aadcaftitOW  SOOO 
tons  of  coal  besides  700  tons  of  oil  fuel. 

The  next  cruisers  to  be  built  were  tbe  "Invinciblcs,"  which 
might  have  been  daaaed  aa  battleihipa  on  accouat  of  their  heavy 
attaaaMait  and  whttantial  anaov  ptolectkMi;  the 
former  greatly  wmding  in  power  tbe  armaaieat  of 
t^r^    any  batUeship  before  the  "  Lord  Ndaon,"  and  the 
latter  cxicc'ting   that   provided   in  any  .irTnoured 
cruisers.    Their  most  sinking  feature,  however,  is  their  great 
speed,  previously  only  reached  by  torpedo  lio.its  and  torpedo 
boat  destroyers,  in  which  everything  was  sacrificed  to  obtain  the 
highest  jwssible  speed.  They  were  named  "  Invincible  "  (fig.  95, 
Plate  XXL).  "  Indomitable  "  and  "  Inflexible/'  and  were  Uid 
do«rBtnf9o6  at  the  ynnb  of  the  Bnrfdt,  Falrfldd  and  Gyde- 
bank  Compares  respectively.  Their  dimensions  were^— length 
S30  ft.,  breadth  78  ft.  6  in.,  draught  26  ft.,  displacement  i7.>So 
Thqr  VCR  anaed  with  ci|bt  t»4a.  gaaa  ommted  ia 


aneo(d 


Fastnct — at  an  average  speed  of  3yt$  ! 
the  time  for  a  traasailaniic  voyage. 

It  is  interesting  to  loniparc  the  "  Iniiomitable'a  "ptlfuimance 
on  the  voyage  referred  to  above  with  that  of  the  "Hero  " — a 
screw  line-of-battle  ship  of  91  guns  and  600  nominal  bone-power, 
when  employed  on  a  wnilarcnaad.  TbisaUp  waaooaaidcreda 
crack  di^  «l  her  dam  hi  tg6ev  and  fn  that  ycarwaaaelectedie 
convey  King  Edward  VII.  (then  prince  of  Waks)  on  a  vait  to 
Canada;  she  made  the  passage  from  Plymouth  to  St  John's  ia 
t3  da>-s  under  steam  and  "vail,  and  this  was  considered  aa 
exceedingly  good  performance  for  a  linc-of -battle  ship  in  those 
days. 

In  1909  the  "  Indefatigable  "  of  18,750  tons  di^lacemcnt  «as 
Uid  down  at  Devoaport;  she  is  very  similar  to  the  **  bvini  ;blc," 
with  the  aaaie  armament  and  certain  minor  liupioeatenta.  She 
was  followed  hii^iobgr  the  "  Lion  "  M  Devoapeit  aad  **  FriaeciB 

Royal  "  at  Barrow,  eedt  66e  ft  long,  88  ft.  6  bl.  bean,  and  ef 

}6,.)5o  tons  displacement  on  a  draught  of  28  ft.  Parsons  turtuecs 

of  70  (xx>  H.P.  arc  proviiV-<l  to  give  a  sea  'j  icd  of  :S  kno's 
Tabic  XVII.  contains  further  p.srtii  ul  irs  of  tfie  Briti^ih  "  In 
vinciblcs,"  from  which  il  may  be  seen  that  the  .Auit  r:.l:an  i.r-j;>m 
"  AuUralia  "  and  "  Mew  Zealand  "  arc  similar  to  the  "  lade- 
faUgabh^" 

With  regard  to  tiuiitia  cf  other  navies  than  the  British,  it  nay 
be  said  that  the  vcaeb  constructed  at  Elt«-ick  exerctted  consMtrrable 

influence  in  their  do-elopment  .•>«  well  as  of  th<>«r  of  the  Britijkh  navy. 
Thf  ■  K  itu  r.iMa"        82.  I'l.ilr  .X.XIII.)  of  built  for  theChUcaa 

government,  but  lx>ueht  by  Japan  in  1895  and  te-named  '"  Idzunn." 
was  of  J950  tons  displacement,  had  6000  H.P.  and  18-3  knot*  speed, 
waa  protected  by  a  complete  I -in.  steel  deck,  and  carried  tbe  ^-cry 
keaeyerwianwatof  two x^^BJ^gua^ da 64a.  j^.F>.jtw>o  ft-pdwg 

(fig.  97.  Plate  XXIV ),  buHt  for  theltalian  navy  in  i8«8.  bad  a 
displacement  of  only  :;640  tons,  but  was  of  13,000  H.P.  and  had  a 
»tKtxl  of  nearly  33\  knots.  She  was  protected  by  a  sted  deck  of 
3  in.  maxiniiim  thi<  kne»s,  and  carried  six  6-in.  Q  F..  six  4'7-i». 
Q  F.,  ten  6-p<1r<i  ,  rli-vrn  smaller  fuTM  ami  three  lorpedo  tube*,  aa 
armament  which,  .aj^  int<-'l  mil  1  \  Lon',  Arm«trt>ng.  wai  cJt-i^'i* 
of  ditcharging  in  a  givxn  lime  twice  the  weight  of  shot  and  abeil  that 
beMbydielaiieatwBrinaMlthaaaleat.  The**BBeBaa 
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Aim,"  built  in  1695  for  the  Argentine  Republic,  U  396  (t.  in  tength 
and  o(  4t>oo  ton*  displacement,  her  machinery  developing  ij.yio 
H.C.  with  open  stukcholiU.  and  giving  her  a  »pccd  of  jyi 
knots.  She  is  protected  by  a  complete  deck  l)  in.  to  3  in.  thick, 
and  carries  a  powerful  armament  ol  quick-firing  gunt,  consisting  of 
two  8-io.,  four  6-in.,  fix  4-7-in.,  twenty-two  smaller  gun*  and  nve 
UMpadetubM.  Her ■onMlcadlaunBly ii3S0toi»,aBdabecBB Mow 
MootomintwrbmlMB.'  llatliwinw1fertT»Rthe*'Bu«iiMAirM," 
but  of  rtill  later  buiU  tSpHh  «»  the  Chilean  cruiwr  "  ChacabiKO  " 
(fig.  98,  Plate  XV.).  Sm  U  a  charartrristic  l.Uwick  cruiser  in 
dc>ien  .■yn<\  sj'-nrr.il  appearance,  being  heavily  .irrni'il,  f.i^t  .inH  nf 
m'l-lrr.af  i'r]il.i.  1  :nent.  Her  dimensions  arc:  di^pLiccnuiit  45"<) 
tons,  Icngih  ;•,^t^.t  tt.,  breadth  46  ft.  and  draujjht  its  ft.  She  carries 
an  armament  of  two  8. in.  Q.F.  Runs,  mounted  un  the  middle  line 
forward  and  aft,  and  protected  by  well-armoured  ^un-houtc*,  ten 
4-7-in.  Q.F.  gun*  in  shield*  on  the  broadside*  and  nineteen  smaller 
guns,  including  machine-guns.  She  is  protected  by  a  atrong  armoured 
deck  1 1  io.  thick  on  the  flat  to  4)  in.  on  tkc  alOSMb  Md  Iqf  tht  tooo 
erai  of  coal  which  forms  her  normal  supply.  Her  ciigiMB  dawiop 
nearly  16,000  H.H.,  and  her  speed  is  23  knots. 

In  the  matter  of  armourra  cruiter*  also  Elswick  has  taken  a 
leading  pLicr- — amonR  the  cruivrs  built  by  this  firm  Iscing  the 
"Esmeralda"  (Miond),  of  7i«x>  trm'^.  in  ih<;(5  for  Chile;  the 
"  O'Higgins,"  of  8500  tons,  in  l«y.  for  the  Kime  state;  the  "  Asa  ma  " 
and  "  Tokiwa,"  of  9700  tons,  in  1897  for  Jarwn;  and  the  "  Idzumo  " 
and  "  Iwate,"  in  1899,  also  lor  Japan.  The  "  Idiumo"  (fig.  09, 
Plate  XXUl.)  to  9730  ton*  dtophwcownt.  400  ft.  long,  68  ft.  6  in. 
twain,  34  ft.  5  in.  draught.  She  hat  16,000  H.P.  antra  speed  of  32 
knots:  to  protected  by  a  complete  belt  of  Knipp  steel  7  in.  thick, 
tapeim||  to  3)  in.  at  the  enos,  a  9f-in.  ateel  deck  ssith  a  citadel 


above  It  5 
f 


in.  thirk, 


and  carries  an  armament  of  four  8-in.  O  P., 

■r  Exn*  and  lour 
n  lart« ttes  and 

hfxyjs,  while  of  the  6-in  Run*  ten  are  in  6.in.  caM-m.Ttfs  and  four 
in  shields.  She  carries,  with  bunkers  full,  1300  ton*  of  coal. 

United  StaUs.— la  the  United  Sutca  Mtwr  the  pwpoitiwi  «f 
"  protected  "  cniisera  is  ■mailer  than  in  m  Biitiln  navy,  as  ne 

•*  anBoured  "  t>i>e  established  itself  at  an  earlier  date.  The  "  Phila- 
dslphia,"  beRun  in  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  l.'.S. 

protected  cruiser.  She  4.^45  tons  in  dispUcrment  and  327  ft.  lonR, 
■as  twin  scres»s  and  a  horw-power  of  hS-Ki.  givin,;  her  a  s(>eed  of 
19-6  knots.  She  is  protected  by  a  steel  deck  3}  in.  to  4  in.  thick, 
and  carries  twelve  6-in.  B.L.  guns  (later  comCTted  tO  Q.FO^  SCWn- 
teen  smaller  guns  and  five  torpedo  tube*. 

1  he  "  (Olumbta  "  and  "  Minneapolis"  aie  veiv  Cast  armoured 
cruisers  laid  down  in  18^1.  On  a  oisptaoement  of  7^  tons  they 
carry  one  8-in.,  two  6-in.,  eight  4-in.  and  twelve  6-pir.  and  a 
number  of  smaller  guns.  They  are  protected  by  heavy  steel  decks 

a-.d  f'lh  Ml!.-  irmour.  The  "  Columbia  "  developed  i8,soo  l.H.P. 
arifl  :2  ^  kri  ii  on  trial,  while  the  "  Minneapolis  "  reached  30,860 
I  II  I'  jti  i  kn.its;  thc-ic  powers  and  sjiceds  were  at  that  date  the 
l)..;tii'-t  r>-i  jriKd  for  5U(  h  ve.KM.ls.  Tlie  "Columbia"  cro»M'1  the 
AtUnlic  at  1H-4  knots  in  lH<(5,  Imt  the  t\  vie  h.i*  not  lieen  rc|»catc<l  in 
America  although  follos»cd  for  a  little  s»hile  by  France.  The 
"Brooklyn"  (fig.  84,  Plate  XXII.), 
"  armoured  "  type.  She  to  of 
loog.  has  twin  acivws  and  devel  . 

diau^t,  giving  a  speed  of  31  knots.  She  is  protected  by  a  steel  belt 
for  two-thirds  of  her  leni^th  8  ft.  broad  .ind  8  in  to  3  in.  thick,  and 
•  complete  steel  deck  6  in.  to  3  in.  thick.  She  carries  eight  8-in. 
B.L.  gms  in  pair*  in  is-in.  KirtHttiTs — distxysod  one  forward,  one 

aft  and  one  nn  each  bc.im — twelve  5-in.  (J  r".  guns  in  4  in.  shields, 
twenty  smaller  k""*  and  five  torpedo  tul>cs.  Her  normal  co.il 
■towage  is  y.xj  tons,  and  she  can  stow  1650  tons  in  her  coal 
aces. 


lor  a  little  s»hile  by  l-rance.  ine 
X.XIl.),  besun  in  1893,  is  of  the 
«>i5  tons  dtsptoccmoM  mid  fsoft. 

ewps  16,000  hone-pown*  «1tli  nfced 


In  1903-1004  there  were  launched  six  armoured  cruiaera  of  the 
**  OManim  claso.  of  13.700  tons,  and  in  1904-1905  thne  of  the 
"  St  Loato  **  dass,  of  9700  tons.  The  former  are  vessels  909  ft.  in 
length,  70  ft.  beam  and  36  ft.  6  in.  draught,  have  machinery  de- 

toping  iifiOO  indicated  horse-powTr,  aiul  a  s}>ecd  of  33  knots. 
The  latter  am  4x4  tt.  in  length.  66  ft.  beam  and  ai  ft.  6  in.  draught, 
with  angtnea  of  at  jooo  indicated  hmst-puiswr.  uad  tte  mmaiiriiiMaJ 


speed,  namely,  33  knots.    Both  classes  have  fourteen  ^in.  Q.P. 

guns,  but  the  larger  vessel*  haw  in  addition  four  8-in.  guns  in  two 
6J-in  turrets,  besides  a  heavier  battery  of  Mtialler  Q.F.  guns.  The 
"  Cilifornia  "  class  are  completely  belted  with  armour  having  a 
thickneui  of  6  in.  over  half  the  krngth  amidships  and  3}  in.  to  the 
ends,  and  a  battery  of  S-in.  armour  enclosing  the  6-ia.  Q.F.  guns, 
and  catanding  to  the  upper  deck.  The  "  St  Louto  "  claw  have  only 
a  mtep-lne  bck  foe  about  one-halflhe  vessel's  length,  with  a  similar 
battery  above  it,  the  whole  of  the  armour  being  4  in.  thick  of  Krupp 
Quality.  The  "  California "  class  comes  between  the  Engltaa 
■  Cressy  "  and  "  Drake  "  classes.  The  "  St  Lottto"  dam  topcacti* 
c.illy  [he  F.iv,;l>-h  "  Monmouth,"  with  at>out  a  ImOC ism SpeBajboSS* 
pl.itiiit;  omitted  and  a  4-in,  liattery  added. 

in  I9"3  tsso  l.iii;(  r  .irmo;ired  cniisers,  the  "  Tennes.sce  "  and 
"Washington."  uere  laid  down.  The  speed  of  33  icnots  sras  re- 
tained,  but  the  armament  consisted  ol  four  lO-tn.,  rijitff n  6-in., 
twenty-two  i4-pdr».,  twelve  3-pdrs..  Ac.  with  four  ai>iB.  submerged 
torpedo  tubes.  The  side  armour  was  slightly  reduced  in  thickness, 
but  spread  over  a  greater  area,  giving  5  in.  unifbmly  on  the  belt 
and  3  in.  forward  and  aft ;  the  citadel  and  casemates  remain  5  in. 
thick,  but  the  protection  of  the  heavy  guns  is  increased  to  9  in.; 
in  addition,  the  14-ixlr.  battery  on  the  upficr  deck  is  protected  by 
3-in.  plating.  The  displacement  is  1^,500  tons.  Two  similar  vessels, 
"  North  Carolina  "  ami  "  Montana,'  wxre  laid  down  in  1905,  but  up 
to  1910  the  United  States  had  not  proposed  to  lay  down  t 
corresponding  in  power  and  speed  to  the  "  Invincible." 

CtTHuny. — Germany  for  aiaay  years  built  a  number  6i  

cruisers  01  moderate  speed  ior  aervlDe  on  distant  stations,  Ac,  and 
subsequently  a  scries  of  vety  successful  third  clasa  and  seoOMKiam 
cruisers  of  increasing  posrer  and  speed.  Se\-en  vessels  of  the  "  Caa« 
elle  "  class  were  launched  in  !R<)H-iooo.  The  "Gazelle"  was  of 
J55.S  ton*.  6.^70  1  H  P.  and  loj  Vm  t  i-eed;  the  "  Niol<-,"  n  sister 
ves-K-l,  was  of  the  vine  di^pLu  t  nn  nt.  and  the  five  l.iier  voiicls  were 
of  3608  tons;  several  dcvel  iped  nearly  9000  I  II  1'  md  obtained 
31}  to  33l  knots  speed.  The  "  Undine.'  "Arcona  "  and  "  Frauen- 
Ws"  hrid^doufato  ,iy>l.  were  of  a^6toBS  dwptoceroentt  these 
vpcie  an  snsa^Md  ertoi  vood  ano  coppefeo,  Scwm  vessels  of  the 
"  Hamburg  **  dam  were  hid  down  in  1903-1904,  of  j^ioo  tons  di^ 
placement,  having  the  same  protection  as  the  preceding  vessetoand 
carr>-ing  the  same  armament  at  a  hijjher  speed,  machinery  of  10,000 
I  H.I',  [■eing  provide<J  for  32  knots.  The  highest  speed  reached 
was  32-6  knots  by  the  "  LObcck,"  which  was  fjttol  with  Parsons 
turbines  of  13,500  H.P.  aiid  driven  by  eight  screws  on  four  shafts. 
Four  vessels  01  the  "  K6ni|pibcrg  "  class,  laid  down  in  1905,  are  of 
33y»  to  5S00  too*  displacement.  They  retain  the  same  protection — 
a  deck  •8  in.  to  3  in.  in  thickness  and  the  same  armament — ten  4- 1  -in., 
fourteen  smaller  guns  snd  two  submerged  torpedo  tubes;  but  their 
machinery  has  been  varied  to  admit  of  trial  of  various  typn  of 
turbines  and  reciprocating  engines.  The  "  Kftnigslserg,"  "  Stutt- 
gart "  and  "  NQrnberg  "  are  fitted  with  engines  of  13,300  l.H.P.  for 
33-5  knots;  while  the  "  Stettin  "  is  fitted  with  Parwns  turlnnrs  of 
l5.Sfic>  H.P,,  and  attaincl  24  o  knot  ,  on  trial.  The  next  two  vessels, 
"  Dresden  "  and  "  Kindrn,"  of  .^51?  ton«,  laid  down  in  lor/i,  h.n  e  the 
same  protection  a<  N  !  -n  ,  hut  tskdse  41. in,  funs  .ire  rarnid  in'.trad 
of  ten,  and  a  still  hipher  !ij>ecd  is  aimed  at.  The  "  Urewfcn  "  is  fitted 
with  Parsons  turbines  of  l6y000  H.P..  and  the  "  Emden," 
reciprocating  engines  of  IS,O0O  f.H.P..  to  give  a  »^»eed  of  35 
Four  later  vessels  are  of  4230  to  4380  ton*  displacement,  and  are 
fitted  with  machinery  of  afmut  25,000 .H.P.  for  a  speed  of  rs  knot*, 
as  follows:  the  "  Kolbere  "  with  Schichau  turl>ines,  the  "  Mainz  " 
with  A.E.G.  (modified  Curti-.)  turbines,  the  "Coin"  with  Zoelly 
turbines  and  the  "  Augsburg  "  with  Parsons  turbines.  Two  vessels 
of  the  same  type  were  in  lom  under  construction,  in  which  a 
further  increase  of  speed  was  contemplated;  the  displacement  is 
increased  to  4800  tons  and  the  H.P.  to  3o,o<xs;  one  of  these,  the 
vessel  to  replace  "  Bussard,"  was  to  have  Schuiz  turliincs.  Thus  in 
these  second-dam  cruissrs  Germany  was  carrying  out  the  grmtcsi 
series  of  experiments  on  tnrlMnes  wh^h  had  been  attempted,  no  Icm 
than  five  different  types  of  hfge  power  being  tested  in  comparison 
with  reciprocating  en^ncs. 
Besides  the  fongoinK  very  fast  vetwls,  i«^ll||iHi»98  GcrnMny 


the* 
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were  lofty  >T»stls,  and  carried  a  jjood  arniamrnt  o(  two  8-2-in..  eight 
S-Q-in  and  ten  3  ^  in.  k""*,  as  will  as  otticr  smaller  guns  and  three 
wbmcrgcd  torpedo  tube*;  thvy  were  344  It.  lung,  56  ll.  to     ((.  beam. 


a  I  to  aa  ft.  imm  dnught.  S57S  5790  ton*  ditpUccment ;  they 
had  m  protecdv*  deck  i-A  to  t-9  in.ln  thickneu.  and  a  g  in.  gun 

houM^.    Fig.  100  (Plate  XXtl.)  »how*  the  "  Victoria  Luisc,"  the 


•eci^nd  ve*-*!  of  the  cla**. 

The  ol<lcr  German  rruiv-rs,  "  Furst  Bismarck "  and  "  Prina 
llcinrith."  laid  down  in  iN/r-lf^oH,  were  armed  with  9-4-in.  and 
5-9-in.  puns,  and  had  speeds  ul  |i>-.^o  knnt>  The  "  I'rinr  Adalbert  " 
and"  Friedrich  Karl," laid <liiwn  111  i'^ii,.ni.l"  \oti  k  '  ,in'l  '  K(j«n." 
laid  down  in  iQOi-1903.  were  of  81*50  10  9^50  tons  dupLiccmcnt  and 
ai  knot*  fpeeo.  carrying  four  S-a-in.,  ten  5-9-tn.,  twelve  3'4-in.  gum 
■ad  four  Mtbinerged  torpedo  tube*.  The  8-2-in.  guns  were  carried  in 
Cfldoeed  6-in.  »hieldt  forward  and  aft :  and  the  other  gun*  were  tnouly 
in  •  very  short  citadel  amidship*,  protected  by  4-in.  armour;  the 
«SUr-line  being  completely  protected  by  4-in.  to  j-in.  armour. 
The  latest  veaaew  of  thw  type,  tne"  Gneiservau  "and  "  bchamhorst," 
were  laid  down  in  1905-1906  of  11,410  tons  displarcmcnt  and  23| 
knots  speed. 

In  1907  Germany  commenced  a  new  series  of  l.irge  and  powerful 
cruisers,  the  "  BlUchcr  "  (fig.  101,  I'Ute  XXII.).  the  first  of  the 
aeries,  being  of  15.SS0  tons  aispbccmcnt,  an  incrcate  ol  more  than 
40M feoM bejnMdtMt  of  the jmoaduic  Gcfnun  vMMla>  She cmiIm 
t«icl««  ••a^,  eight  s-94a.,  auaecn  Mialbr  guiu  end  four  nibmeigcd 
tonpedo  tubes,  and  it  protected  by  7-in.  armour.  Engines  of  32.000 
I.H.P.  were  provided,  and  the  maximum  speed  on  trial  exceeded 
as  knots.  In  the  second  N-eascI,  the  "  Vpn  der  Tann  "  (fig.  loj,  Plate 
XXII.),  the  main  armament  was  increased  to  eight  ii-in.  guns; 
she  is  ^(x>  ft.  in  length,  85  ft.  beam,  27  ft.  draught  and  1^,700  tons 
di-|)!,ii  emenl ;  P.trvjn*  turbines  of  45,000  If. I',  were  iTuvided  for 
2S  knots  »pccd,  and  both  power  ana  speed  were  exceeded  on  trial, 
llie  third  vessel,  the  "  huUk»^'  SMMO  tana  diqihwement,  of 
a6  knots  speed,  and  b  armed  imh  X*4na  in  piece  of  ii-inch  guns, 
mmI  cnt  £2,200,000. 


^ — In  France  the  line  of  development  of  the  cniiser  has  been 
'  to  that  in  Crcat  Rritain.  In  1887  four  third-class  cruisers 
built,  of  which  the  "  l  orhin  "  may  be  taken  as  a  type;  she 
was  312  ft.  long.  3oJ  (t  Iwam,  I'l  ft  <!r.<ught,  1935  tons  displacement, 
SH<X)  I  M  P.  .iiiil  r'l  lin  t,  (  prriti  t  led  by  a  I J  in.  deck  and  a 
belt  of  cellulo!*,  and  armed  with  four  5!  in.  and  ctght  3-pdr.  cuns 
and  6*e  torpedo  tubes.  Tncsc  were  lollowed  by  "  LiaoiaT  '  Galifce," 
'*  Lavoisier,"  of  about  2300  toiis  in  1893,  and  the  "  d'Eatrfe*  "  and 
"  Infemet  "  in  1807.  The  latter  were  31a  ft.  long,  39  ft.  beam,  17  ft. 
9  in.  draught  and  2420  tons  displacement,  sheathed  and  coppeicd, 
protected  by  a  li-in.  deck  end  anned  with  two  5-fria.i  kmr  i-^An. 
and  eight  3-pdr.  guns  sad  three  torpedo  tabce;  8500  I.H.F.  was 
provided  for  21  knots  speed. 

The  French  secnnd  rUs*  cruisers  may  be  said  to  have  comment  n] 
with  the  "  Devout,"  of  3027  tons,  9000  I.H.P.  and  2o)  knots,  ami  the 
*'A]|er"and  "  I»lv,"  of  4350  ton*,  8000  I.H.P.  and  19  knot^i.  in 
1887,  They  were  followed  oy  two  of  the  "  Friant  "  class  in  iboi, 
twoof  the  *  Vamal "  da*  aad  thiBe  of  the  "  Caawd  "  da»  ia 
ia«.  awl  thealMidMd  «e«d^  ^tlaet'^  «  Piotlt.'*  ia  1894 
aadtlM*  Thctt veiwls  were  from  37(m  to  4050  tons  displacement, 
and  t9t  to  ao  kaota  apeed,  protected  by  decks  i  i  in.  tu  3  in.  in 
thirkneiH.  and  armed  with  four  to  six  6-5-m.  gufis,  four  to  ten  3<9-ia, 
gun-^.  as  well  .is  smaller  guns  and  torpedo  tutWL  Tlw  hit  of -thu 
K'lics,  the  "  I'rotf-t."  was  laid  down  in  1805. 

In  1B94  France  laid  down  a  fir-;  1  lass  protectee!  cruiser,  the 
"  d'Entrccastcaux."  of  8000  tons,  carr\'ing  two  9'4-in.,  twelve  5-5-in., 
twelve  ypAr.  gum  and  sis  toipedo  tubes,  with  a  speed  of  19)  knots, 
sad  ttai  by  three  very  reniancable  vessels  lightly  built  and  armed, 
but  «(  very  high  epeed,  via.  the  "  Juricn  de  la  Gsavitee."  0(3600 
tons  end  93  kaota,  the  "  Guicben,"  of  8150  toae  aad  93  taots  and 
ine"  Chateaurenault,"  of  7900  tons  and  24  knots. 

A  new  departure  was  made  in  1890  in  la>'ing  down  the  armoured 
cruiser  "  Dupuy  dc  Lome."  of  fv-,oo  tr>n».  14.000  I.H.P.  and  20  knots 
f.]n  i\,  farrsiriK  two  7-6-in  ,  si\  r-  4  in  and  s<'veral  »maller  guns; 
.1  (iri>tefti\e  diik  ij  in.  thick  w.is  httid.  and  the  whiile  Mile  nf  the 
ship  was  ariTiDurol,  the  thiikness  at  the  w.itp  r  !•  n<  .ir ii'l-h:| 'S  U mj; 
4-7  in.,  tapering  gradually  (owanls  the  cxircmities.  This  t>-pc  has, 
however,  apt  been  repeated* 
The  "  Jeeaae  d'Are,^  tatiadied  (n  1899  et  Toulon,  fa  It.ioe  torn 


icement,  477  ft.  in  length,  63  ft.  8  in.  beam  and  24  ft.  8  in. 
draught,  has  engines  of  33.000  indirjted  horse-power  af>d  a 
speed  of  21-8  knot*,  bhc  has  a  complete  water-line  armour  belt  of 
Har>cyize<l  steel,  haxing  a  maximum  thickness  of  6  in.,  and  the  bow 
is  also  protected  as  far  aft  .is  the  bow  puns  with  i)  in.  steel  to  the 
upper  deck.  Her. armament  consists  of  tun  7  (.-in.  guns,  fourteen 
5  «i-in.  y.F.,  twenty-two  smaller  guns  and  two  submerged  torpeifo 
lubes.  Of  more  recent  date  than  the  "  leanne  d'Arc,"  but  smaller 
in  siie,  is  the  "  Montcalm  "  (fig,  103.  Plate  XXIII,),  an  armoured 
cruiser  launched  in  1900,  of  9167  toae  dtaplacnacot,  4S3  ft. 
length,  63  ft.  8  in.  beam  and  a^  It.  6  in.  dnught.  She  camn  an 
•irmament  of  two  7-6-in.  guns  in  leparate  turrets  of  Harveyired 
-ti  l  l  6  in.  thick  forward  and  aft,  eight  6-5-in.  Q.F.  guns  in  rascm.itr» 
•  ill  the  brrxid-ide^.  fnur  t  O-in.  Q  F.  gun*  m  shields  <in  the  l.nadsidf-s. 
twt  nty-two  smaller  gur^N  and  two  sutimergttl  ti>r^ .  ij  j  tuU-s.  She 
is  protected  by  a  water-lioe  bdt  6|  ft.  deep,  which  extend*  from 


the  bow  to  within  30  ft.  of  the  stern,  where  it  is  terminited  b,  a 
transverse  bulkhead  4  in.  thuk.  jiu-.'hhip  thu  belt  is  6  in  thick 
at  its  up{jcr  edge,  dimioi&hing  to  3  in.  at  its  lower  edge,  wbeie 
it  meets  the  a-M.  protective  deck,  but  the  maximum  thickam 
upcrs  to  3  in.  at  the  forward  aad  after  end*.  Above  thi*  naia  bctt 
i*  a  thinner  one  extending  over  the  same  length,  but  only  yl  is. 
naaimuin  thickness  and  of  about  4  ft.  de;pth.  The  "  Montcaun  '  has 
ao  water-tube  boilers  of  the  Normand-Sigaudy  type,  and  ragion  of 
to,6oo  H.P.,  giving  her  a  speed  of  21  knots.  She  carries  1000  toos 
of  coal  and  some  oil  fuel.  Her  engine-rooms  are  plact-d  t^tneen 
the  two  sets  of  boiler-rooms,  instead  of  abaft  them,  as  iv  ut^.^'  in 
British  vtaaeU,  the  peculiar  appearance  of  many  French  ^vtads, 
with  two  pain  of  tmatdt  wMcijr  mtaitni,  being  thaa  acnaaMi 
for. 

Three  veasels  of  the  "  Montcalm  "  daaa  wen  ordered,  aad  Am 
three  smaller  veasels  of  "  Kleber  "  tvpe,  of  7578  ton*  only,  aad  ioar 
larger  vesad*  of  improved  "  Montcaun  "  type.  The  latter  were  veay 
similar  to  "  Montcalm,"  with  improved  armour  protcctioo  and  m 
500  Ions  greater  displacement.  They  were  folkiwed  by  three  larger 
vessels,  the  "  LA>n  t  ..imbetta  "  (fig.  104,  Plate  XXI1I-).  "jJW* 
Ferry  "  and  "  Victor  Hugo."  These  vessels  are  armoured  crmien 
of  aiKjut  l:;.4<io  tons  dispUremenl.  length  4K<j  ft  ,  beam  70  ft 
3  in.,  draught  26  ft.  3  in.,  with  an  indlcattd  bone-power  of  aA.SOO 
aad  T— jW  of  aa4  to  as  kaota. 

Ia  1904  the  "lulee'lCichelet "  (fie.  105,  Phte  XXIV.).  of  tt^ 
tons,  wa*  laid  dbera,  of         I.II.P.  aad  »k 
"  Ernest  Rcaaa  **  foBowed  ia  1903,  the  I Jf7. 

23}  knots. 

The  most  powerful  French  cruisers  built  or  building  in  1910  were 
the  "  Edgar  Quinet,"  laid  down  in  HX'S.  and  "  \S  ald«  k  KouiseiU." 
laid  down  in  1906,  of  13.780  tons  dispbttmenl.  armcl  with  |i.jf 
teen  7-6-10.  guns,  eight  being  6ttcd  in  pairs  in  turrets  and  <c>ur  is 
separate  casemate*,  together  with  fourteen  fr^dr.  aad  eight  3-pdi. 
guns  and  two  nibmerged  torpedo  tube*,  36,000  IJI.P.  i*  piw^iad 
for  a  designed  speed  oT  24  knota. 

Japan. — Japan  posaesae*  a  gnat mhtjr of  cruisers,  many  of  wUch 
were  built  at  Elswick.  others  were  captured  during  the  war  with 
Rusiia,  and  refitted  or  reconstructed:  the  latter  includii^  the 
"  Aso  "  (ex-"  Bayan  "),thc"  Tsugaru  "  (ex-"  Palbda ").  the"  Soya' 
(ex-"  Var\ag  "_)  and  "  Sudzua  "  (ex-"  .Nm  ik  In  ad  iitioo.  targe 
and  small  cruisers  were  built  in  America.  Oerroany  and  France, 
but  the  finest  were  built  in  Japan. 

As  examples  of  the  Japanese  cruisers  laid  down  toward*  the  end 
of  the  19th  century  may  be  mentioned  the  aeooad-daa*  cnaacn 
"  iCaaagi "  and  "  Chitose,"  of  4800  and  4900  tons  diaplao 
If ,wo  I.H.P.  and  32|  knots  speed,  built  in  Anterica  and 
with  two  ft-in.  and  ten  4-7-in  guns,  and  the  third-class  cruiscn 
"  Suma  "  and  "  Akaahi,"  of  a6S7  too*  diaplaoeaMat  aad 
^|Hrd.  built  in  Japaa aad  anna  with  two  64a.,  ris4<74 
3-t»lr.  Q.F.  guns. 

In  i<jci2  lajvin  launched  the  protected  cruisers  "  Tsushima  "  ard 
"  Niitaka,'  of  3365  tons  displacement,  9400  I.H.P.  and  20  knot* 
apeed.  armed  with  abi  6^  «d  lauiteea  anaVcr  gaas:  in  1903  the 
"Otowa,"  of  308a  toae,  wjaot  Ml  P.  and  si  baots  carrying  tww 
6-in  .  six  47.10.  and  na  smaller  fMM|  sad  la  1907  the  "  Tone."  ef 
4100  tons  dtsplacctnent,  15,000  r.ll.P.  aad  9$  Icnots  meed,  armed 
with  two  6  in.,  ten  4-7  in.  and  three  smaller  guns  aird  trim  torpedo 
tubes.  All  of  these  vessels  .ire  fitted  with  reciprocating  nvichiaery. 
The  "  V'ahagi,"  "  Chilnima  "  .nml  "  Hirato,"  laid  down  Utrr,  hav* 
t  jrliinc  machinery  of  22.500  H  I*,  t'l  v:i\e  ;6  kn  its  two  6-in. 

and  ten  4-7-in.  guns  and  two  torpcfJo  iuIk-s.  ll>cy  arc  440  ft.  kwg. 
Sa  ft.  beam  ancTsooo  tons  dtaptacement. 

Of  fint-rlass  protected  cruisers  japan  pnieeiMd  ia  loio  oair 
two.  the  "  Tsiigaru  "  tat-"  Slllada  ")  and  "  So>-a  "  (ex-"  Vaiy^ 
The  "  Tsui:.iru  "  wa*  tmih  at  St  Petersburg  in  1899,  i*of  CCy»  toefc 
11,600  I.H.I'.,  20  knots  speed,  armed  with  eight  6-in..  twrtity-two 
I2-pdr.  and  wvcral  snwller  giins,  and  protected  by  an  armour  deck 
I J  to  2!  in.  in  thicknevs.  The  "  Sova  '  was  built  at  Philadelphia 
in  1H99,  is  of  6500  tons,  20,000  I.H.P.,  23  knots  speed,  armed  with 
twelve  6-in.,  twelve  i;-p<lr.  and  smaller  guns,  and  protected  bj 
a  1  i  to  .'\-'n.  deck.  The  "  Sudxua  "  (ex-'  Novik  ")  is  a  lighter  aad 
faster  vessel,  of  3000  tons  diq>lacemcnt,  3S  knot*  speed,  armed  with 
tm  MaTfoar  a>f4ib  aad  ancnl  aaulkr  gnaa.  aad  pntacaad  by 
1*9  to  j^4n.  deck. 

Of  armoured  cruisers  she  po*ies»ed  in  1910  a  relatively  large 
number.  In  1897  Japan  ordered  the  "  Yakumo,"  of  9850  ta«s 
displacement,  from  Geirmany,  and  in  1S99  the  "  ,'\druma."  9436 
ton»di»pUceTnent.  from  France:  both  vessels  have  .1  ^-^^-ed  of  21  kn<xs. 
and  carry  an  armament  of  four  8-in.  guns  mounted  in  pain  in  tsro 
turrets,  and  twelve  6-in.  ^uns  in  6-in.  casemates,  and  are  protec  ted 
by  a  complete  belt  of  Krupp  steel  7  in.  to  3!  in.  in  thicknem. 
They  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  *'  Iwate  "  and  "  Idnitno  "  (fig  99. 
Plate  XXIII.),  built  at  Elswick,  but  with  slightly  less  gun  power 
and  speed.  The  "  Aso  "  (ex-"  Bayaa  ").  boOt  in  France  ia  190a  ■• 
7700  ton*  diaplaoement,  xjjooa  I.H.P,,  at  knots,  carryiag  two  8-ia, 
eight  Ma.  aad  a  number  of  smaller  gun*,  and  protiKted  by  8^  ia- 
armoor. 

In  190S  a  vtrv  imi^mrtant  advance  was  made,  FarK-  in  that  >eBr 
Japan  laid  down  the  "  Ikoma"  and  "Tskulj.  '  4411  ft  in  leagtfb 
13,730  too*  diytaccmeat,  a3/ioo  I.H.P.  and  of  ai  kaoa  mifL 
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Theae  wcr  tlie  first  crutacra  laid  down  to  carry  the  gun*  of  a  fint<lMr 
battkaliipb  Their  annainent  ineliidca  four  funs  mounted  in 
pairs  in  two  barfacttec,  one  formnl  and  om  aft,  twelve  6-in.  guns  in 
caaemates  and  twcl\-c  4-7-in.  guna,  and  tb^  have  a  complete  armour 
l)elt7toSin-  in  thicknescand  7  in.of  arn>ouronthebarbette«((ig.lo6). 
They  were  foIlowc<!  by  the  2i-knot  cmiwrs  "  Kunima,"  laid  down  in 
IQ05,  and  ttiL-  "  lliijki."  I.iid  down  in  1906,  which  arc  10  ft.  lonecr. 
Of  about  900  too*  greater  diiplaccmcnt,  and  4900  more  LH.P. 


ther  ai«  nnned  with  «m  lo-ia..  two  8-in., 
*  muj/bM^tmgUiir  gu^widan^  protected 


launched  in  1899.  are  of  7400  tons  disolacement,  13.500  l.H.T., 
;ao  kaon  «peeds  ther  ai«  nnned  with  «m  lo-ia..  two  8-in., 
fooHcM  6>ln.  and  a       *      '  ~ 

by  armour  dispoeed 
gitn  protection  are  all  < 
at  the  bow  and  stern. 

In  l<)<i5  It  ily  commenced  a  iciiM  of  enlarged  "  Garibalilis  "  of 
98JO  tons  and  sak  luxot^  canjdng  four  lo-ia.  guns  in  baiK-ttca 

forward  and  aft  ikith  a 
eecondary  armament  of 
eight  7|-in.  guna  in  turrets 
00  the  upcicr  deck  amid- 
ships, the  uascs  being  en> 
clewed  in  an  armoured 
citadd  as  !>hnwTi  in  fw. 
108,  which  Rives  thie 
general  arrangement  of 
runs  and  armour  in  the 
Amalfi  "  and  "  Ptia." 

-  Cunboals  and  Tarptit 
Crafi.  —  GunboaU  in* 
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than  in  the  "  Taukuba  "  type.  The  armament  is  alio  aaore  powerful, 
twelve  6-in.  guna  being  replaced  by  eight  8-in.  gnns  mounted  in 
pairs  in  barbettes,  while  the  4'7-in.  (unsare  increased  to  fourteen  in 
number.  The  "  Ibuki  "  is  fitted  with  turbines  of  27,000  H.P.,  the 
"  Kurama  "  with  reciprocating  pnKin<>s  of  22.500  I.H.I'.  The 
disposition  of  guns  and  armour  are  us  shown  in  hg.  106.  In  1910 
Japan  ordered  of  Vickers  Co.  an  armoured  cruiser  oi  27,000  tons 
•na  73,000  H.P. 

Ruttia. — Before  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  Russia  had  pro- 
vided hcradf  with  a  nvat  vviety  of  fast,  wcU-anoed  enncn 
of  varioas  aisee.  Incioding  aorae  very  nouMe  vesseU.  Or  tteee 
«4iich  remained  in  1910  may  be  mentioned  the  protected 
cruiser  "Zhemchng,"  of^ 3100  tons,  17,000  I.H.P.,  21  knots,  carry- 
ing eight  4-7-in.  guns;  the  "  Askojd,"  built  at  Kiel  in  1900, 
6500  tons  JisplaccrrK'nt,  20,000  I. H.P.  and  2^  knota  apeed, 
armed  with  twelve  6-in.,  twrlvc  i2-pdr.  and  other  smaller 
cunn:  the  "  Di.^na "  ami  "Aurora,"  of  6630  tons  and  20 
knots;  the  "  Ikigatyr  "  and  similar  vessels  launched  I90I'* 
190131  «'  <^  to«*  dkptocement,  m,ooo  I.H.P,,  14  kwtt 
■peed,  annea  with  twelve  6-in.,  twdve  la-pdr.  nod  emnl 
■mailer  guns,  and  having  a  protective  deck  l4  t4  a  lib  !> 
thkkncss.  The  armoured  cruiKrs,  "  Kosaia,"  01  19.900  Hmt 
and  20  knots,  and  "  Gromoboi,"  of  13,210  tons,  15,500 
I. H.P.  and  20  knots  speed,  carry  four  8-in  ,  twmty-two 
6-in.  and  other  sm.illei'  ku'K.  and  are  proti  ' ti-d  by  6-in. 
armour.  Since  the  u.ir  vi  r.il  vessels  of  this  t\|x'  have 
been  built,  including  three  of  a  new  "  Uayan  "  class,  7900 
turn  displacement.  19^000  I.H.P.,  73  haMb  WIMd  mill 
two  8-in..  ci{(bt  6-tn.,  twenty  i3-pdr.  mad  oAir  ■Mikr 
runs,  and  pratactad  by  6-in.  armour;  and  dte  "  Rnrik," 
built  at  Barrow  in  1906.  490  ft.  in  length,  15.190  tons 
displacement,  19,100  I  H.P.  and  21}  knots  speet!,  armed 
with  four  lo-iii.  jjiiiis  ti5ijunt«l  in  pairs  in  ti.itl ■etdvi  forward 
and  aft,  eight  K  in.  and  twenty  4-7-in.  Runs,  and  protected 
by  a  comptite  Mt  of  armour  12  ft.  deep,  6  h»  t|rfclc 
amidships,  tapering  10  4  in.  (or»'ard  and  3  in.  aft. 

Italy. — Italy  posaeaaes  eeveial  protected  ciuisen  of  the 
**  Pieinoote  "  type  already  described  as  well  as  •  namber  of 
•OMllar  vasaela.   She  was  in  1910  buildlac  aeoHti  of  tho 
"QuaRo**  type  of  about  3500  tons  dlaplacement  and  at 
knotm  armed  with  4-7-in.  and   12-ndr.  suns.    The  most 
notable  Italian  cruisers  w.  however,  those  of  the  "  G.irib.ilill  " 
class,  which  arc  heavily  armed,  well  armoured  and  of  moderate 
tpeci.    They  have  been  developed  from  the  "  Marco  Polo 
type,    which    comprises   thice   veaeds;   the    "  Marco  Polo." 
launched  in  1892,  of  4500  tons,   19  knots,  armed  with  six 
6-in.,  ten  4-7-in.  and  aeveral  smaller  guns,  and  protected  by  a 
4-in.  armour  belt  as  well  as  a  steel  deck;  the  "  Vottor  Pisani  " 
and  the  "  Carlo  Alberto,"  which  are  of  6400  tons,  cany  t>kelvc 
6-la..  aix  fowta^  6-pdr.  and  other  smanar-iiuu.  Tho 


which,  even  in 
of  general  peace 
amongst  the  great  mari- 
time nations,  have  im- 
portant duties  allotted 
to  them.  For  tho  pa« 
trolling  of  riven  and 
pfotcction  of 
.  m.,  a  battle* 
di|p  or  a  cndier,  fiem 
its  ibe,  woOld  be  un- 
suitable, ud  for  the 
performance  of  these 
have  been  built.  These 


and  other  duties  special  vessels 
types,  and  those  included  in  the  torpedo-craft  division,  may 
be  conrenleatilir  vwped  iwte  thm  Iwadwb  ^ 

I.  Sloops. 

II.  Gun-vOMli  and  Gunboats. 

III.  Tocpede-boeto,  Torpedo  GunboaU  and  Toipado^Mat 


The^Wikf  

for  the  BrftMi  navy. 
She  


btt7« 


the  firat  of  which  was  1 

one  of  the  earliest  of  the  doop  type, 
ite-bttflt  veswl  of        toae  db- 
a 


Ftai.  Iliy.r— Arrangement  of  Guns  and  , 

"  Giu5C[jj;c  G.iriluldi." 


knot^  and  an  armament  of  two  6-in.,  six  5-in.  R  L.  guna,  and  fouT 
smaller  Kiins.  This  proved  a  very  useful  cUm  of  ships,  and  ____ 
in  all  sixteen  of  them  were  built.  The  "  Dcaglc  '  class,  ^OP* 
commenced  in  1889,  represented  an  advatvcc  on  the  "  Wild  Swan." 
They  were  built  of  atccl,  aheathcd  with  wood  and  coppere<l,  and 
had  t«in-scrcwa.  Their  diq>Uc«nient  was  1170  tons,  .md  they  were 
19s  ft.  long,  steamed  at  I3  knots,  and  carried  eight  5  m.  U  L.  guns 
aiid  eight  nacMne^ens.  They  wcfo  (oIkMrad,  at  an  intsrvd  of 
five  yean,  by  the  '^Tocch"  aad"  Alert.'*  whkh  were  of  960  ton* 
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dtspUccmrnt,  i8o  ft.  long,  ctcAmcd  at  13I  knot*  and  carried  an  arma- 
mcnt  of  ux  4-ta.  QJf.  ffiait  four  S^m.  and  t«»  tMchine-gun*. 
Tbey  were  tinffie-tenut  vnaeliii  biuh  a  itcel.  thcatiMd  and  coppered. 
Hk  "  Condor  "  cla««.  which  comprise*  mi  vcmc!*  built  between 
•ad  looi,  an:  very  tligfatly  modified  "  Torcbea,"  having  ao 
 jf-_.  i«Bd6ia,aMpebeaiii,wiitoibt«>wl«iigth. 


ent  of  Gunt  and  AnoouTt  Italiia  "  Anatfi  " 
aad  "  Piaa." 


■peed  and  armament  They  are  able,  however,  to  maintain-a  higher 
Ooattnuous  speed,  being  fitted  with  water-tube  botterk  la  1901  to 
190J  there  were  laid  oown  (oar  »lcK)ps  t,f  the  "  PantAme  "  daM, 
which  arc  larger  vcsscU  than  the  '"  Condor*,"  being  1075  tons  di». 
placement  and  185  ft.  long.  Thiy  are  twin-screw  vcssrU,  built  of 
sit--*;!,  sheathed  and  roppcn  d.  They  have  water-tiil)c  bfHkrs.  (jivintt 
1400  11. P.,  ami  a  s;Mx-d  of  13}  knots.  Their  arm.mi.  i-.t  i-  >iiiiil.ir  lo 
that  u(  the  "  Cundur."  All  the  foregoing  vcsacU  are  htted  a*  sailing 
\-csscls  as  wril  as  steam.  TIm  **  HinagBi  "  ia  achopauvrigiedt  the 
others  all  barquc-risgcd. 

Of  th«  gna^veneTor  gnnboat  type,  one  of  the  earCett  buUt  for 
tlw  Britiili  aavy  ia  represented  by  the  "  Staunch."  a  twin-screw 
vessel  designed  by  Mr  C.  W.  Rendel,  and  builtat  Ebwick 
ouabosu.  In  ,867.  The  guiding  principle  in  thedesignortlitowciscl 
wis  that  she  should  simply  I*  a  floating  gun-carriage,  pTotvi'IIed  l>y 
steam  and  proM  Inl  with  i)lcnty  of  m-mu  iu  ring  power.   The  9  in. 
13-ton  gun  which  constituted  her  armament  w.is  arransed  to  sink 
into  and  be  raised  from  a  well  by  mean*  of  hydraulic  {Kjwcr.  She 
was  only  180  tons  in  displacement  ami  75  ft.  long,  and  had  a  speed 
of  6)  kaota.  The  "  Medina  "  class,  consisting  of  twelve  gunboats 
boUtdMUt  1876,  were  twin-screw  vessels  of  363  tons  displacement 
aad  tlO  ft.  kngth,  and  bad  a  speed  of  8)  knots.    Their  arma- 
aieat  waa  light,  consisting  only  of  three  6j-pdrs.  and  three 
machine  guns.   They  were  fitted  with  bow  rudders  in  addition  in 
tho-A-  at  the  stem,  m  onli  r  tu  increase  their  imn  riivring  pow<  r 
The  "  Paluma  "  and  "  Gayundah  "  were  built  at  F.Uwick  in  1884  for 
the  Queensland  government.  They  had  a  di-i'Licen-.^ntof  Jfotoas 
and  were  115  ft.  in  length,  were  schoonvr-rigged, 
bat  had  t«Ui-«crews  and  a  speed  uader  steam  of 
loknota.  They  carried  one  8-m.  B.L.  gun  forward, 
which  was  mounted  Uhind  a  brraittwork  and  haa 
a  considerable  arc  of  traininc;  one  6-in.  gua, 
which  was  mounted  aft:  an<l  three  nsachine>guns. 
The  "Protector"  w.i<i  a  more  important  craft. 
Built  for  the  government  of  South  Australl.i  In 
IS?*;,  '■he  was  ';;o  tor.i  in  displacement  an'l  i.'iO 
ft.  long,  had  l»ia  »crtws  and  a  speed  of  la  knots 
uader  CieaaL    She  carried  one  8-in.  B.L.  gun 
forwiid.  aamnt^  as  in  the  "  ralumo,"  jive  fr-in. 
4-ton  EttMb  aad  five  Catlings.    The  "Cock- 
chafer ^  daia  (tUl)  aad  the  "  Thrush  "  clai* 
(1889)  are  se.i-going  cniiiiag  vesaels  ot  a  different 
type,  carrying  mt^k  H|kttr  guns  than  in  the 

Staunch  tia**.  The  former,  of  which  four  wcrt> 
tiuilt,  were  composite-bail! ,  finale-screw  slii]--  <;f 
46^  tons  displacement  and  13^  ft.  length,  with 
a  fore-and-aft  rig  and  a  opeea  nadcr  itcan  of 
9I  kaou:  the  tatter,  of  wkidl  tbei*  were  dne, 
twereadicx  r  r:.-..ed  composite  vessels  of  (05  lens 
dia|4aeetn'  >•'.  I  165  ft.  length,  witk  a  ringlc 
screw  and  a  -.i.id  of  i.^J  knots.  The  armament 
of  the  "  Cockch.ifers  "  consi>-ted  of  two  64-iKlrs. 
K.M.I..  p'"n,  two  20-ptlrs.  K.B-L.  gun<!,  .ind  two 
machine  ,;iin-;  thnt  of  the  "Thrush"  (fig.  log, 
Plate  XXVI.)  was  of  six  4-in.  B.L.  guns  anid 
four  smaller  fnaa  <«he  waa  omm 
wben  he  waa  oa  acove  aervice 

launched  in  iS-jS,  is  a  repre*entativc  of  wh.u  In  i')io  was  the  most 
recent  type  of  hrst-rt.\.«  gunlioat.  Her  di<.(  l.i;  riii<  r.t  is  71O  tons,  or 
IOo!'  <*  tn.iii  the  ■'  Thrsun  "  She  i*  180  ft  1  ,n,;  .iml  h\*  ^  sfx  ed  of 
I3I  l.r.ot',  is  built  of  «1<  <1,  •.liratlu  il  a:i  1  ri  d,  an:l  i  .it :  .  ^  ! «  n 

4-ia.  Q.F.  gutu,  four  iz-pdrs.  and  ten  machine-guns.    She  has 
-  "  ^  ' —  twia  aacwi  aad  micMnuy  of  taoo  LILP. 


a 
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Four  of  these  vessels  have  been  bt:iU,  named  tbc 
"  Britomart."  "  Dwarf  "  (fig.  110.  Plate  XXVU  tm 
They  were  designed  specially  for  service  oa  riven  ia  J 
thrir  draught  is  limited  to  8  ft.:  their  aaila  are  rcdooed  to  a 
liebt  fore-and-aft  rig^and  they  are  fitted  witk  a  COSHpltte 
of  teak  and  felt.    They  wen-  ttiil  on  active  servwa  ia  I910,  bat 
no  new  ve>si  U  had  Ixen  laiil  down  since  f^J. 

A  numlxr  of  pun-vesMls  have  Ixen  drsiffned  for 
service^,  arm  n,;  wlmh  niav  be  mentioned  the  "  Moscjuilo  ' 
III.  Plate  XX.)  and  "  llcrald,"  two  stctn-whccl  steamers  for 
tha  ZaaAcai  baOt  by  McMta  Yarrow  in  1890  They  are  of 
•0  toaa  dlapkusaoMat  aad  77  ft.  kiae.  having  a  speed  of  loi 
knots  and  camriag  aa  armament  of  four  3-pdrs.  and  tigla 
machine-gnna.  Tbey  are  built  in  sections,  each  of  which  fonasa 
u-parate  [mntoon,  ao  that  the  whole  \x«sel  can  be  readdy  taken  t9 
piin  >  fi;r  transport  and  easily  put  together  in  the  water,  llirif 
two  gun-vciels  were  handed  over  to  the  Colonial  auihor.ti<^  an  the 
river  iiambe/i.  limit  for  eomewhat  similar  service,  but  ot  difliTcC. 
design,  are  the  four  shallow-draught  river  gunboats  of  tbe  "  bajid- 
piper  "  data.  Thqr  Ma  ateel  twuMcrew  boau,  built  in  lto7.  aha 
by  Mem  Yanow.  Tbey  are  8S  tooa  in  displacement,  loe  ft.  long 
and  30  ft.  broaiLaad  carry  an  armament  of  tuo  (■.  pdrs.  and  foar 
machine-guns.  Tbdr  apeed  is  9  knots,  and  th.:  y  d.-jw  only  2  it. 
of  water,  their  screws  working  in  arched  tunnels,  the  summiti  d 
which  arc  above  the  water-lcwl  outside.  The-*-  arch*^  alwat-s 
remain  full  of  water,  and  serve  the  double  pur[H»c  of  caabUrj 
sufhcicnlly  larpe  screws  to  be  fitted  for  the  economical  pfopj',?  ^« 
of  the  v-esscl  without  increasing  the  draught,  and  of  protecting  tbcm 
fran  daoMfe.   Tbe  "Woodcock**  ~*  « ssi---s«^ 1  


Ir^^l 


VHtsds  of  tne  same  type,  dcaigaBd  far  aarnea  oa  tba  tapsd 

shallow  river*  of  China.  They  were  built  by  Mcisra  Tbomycnft  ia 
|8<>7,  arc  1 30  tons  in  displacement,  145  ft.  Utng,  23  ft.  bran:  aad 
2  ft.  driiifiht  of  water.  They  have  lwin»crew»,  alsocarrietl  in  arched 
tiinnc!-.  .iri'l  tlicir  speed  i^  1 5  kf  -  it^.  I  hey  carry  the  same  amameat 
as  the  "  Sandpiper"  class.    In  the  "  Teal  "  and  "  Mot-r}:?*" 

designed  for  service  in  China,  were  alvj  conitrui  ted  in  j-*. 
but  arc  considcr.ibly  larger  than  either  tbe  "  Mowuito  "  or  the 
"Woodooek."  U  in^  aU>ut  180  tooa ditplaociBcait.  fbnr; 
screw  YBMtla,  the  pro|>cllcrs  being  in  tuanelt,  aa  in  tbe  **  wc 
and  their  speed  is  over  13  knots.  Their  furnaces  will  burn 
They  carry  two  6-pdrs.  and  four  machine-guns.  I'hc  latest 
of  this  type  in  1910  was  the  "  Wiilgcon,"  of  similar  constructioa. 
built  by  .Messrs  Yarrow  in  l>>04  and  carrying  the  same  armarocal. 
She  is  160  ft.  long,  74  ft.  6  in.  beam,  2  ft.  ^  in.  draught,  195  cu» 
displacement,  800  1. 11. P.  and  13  knots  spix-a. 

Fig.  ita  (Plate  XX.)  and  fig.  113  show  a  light-draught  gucboa; 
oC  taa  "  Saittaa  "  cUss,  of  whicn  aevcral  have  been  built  for  scrs-xr 
OB  oe  Nile.  She  haa  a  displacement  of  lao  tons,  a  length  al 
143  ft.,  a  be«m  of  34  ft.  6  ia.,  a  draught  of  only  3  ft.  and  a  spetd  of 
13  knots.  Her  armament  consists  oione  i3-pdr.,  one  howitrer.  aad 
four  Masiims,  and  she  is  protecte<l  by  a  |-in  bullet-proof  brcasruork. 

The  gunUiats  o(  other  navies  are  generally  similar  to  thou* 
deacribcxl  above.  The  Brarilian  twin-Krcw  gunboat  "  Tiradeotes." 
in  ia9t|  «f  atad*  ibHdMd  with  teak  mm 
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■aaded  by  H.M.  King  Ceorge  V. 
in  the  navy).   The  ^  BrsnSle." 


Flo.  113^— Flsa  of  Nik  * 

16s  ft.  long  and  9»  tem  diaplaccment.  aad  attained  a  accad 

of  14  5  knou.  She  had  aa  amument  of  four  4*7-ia-  P"*^  tbtce 
6-pdrs.  and  four  machine-guns,  and  carried  a  considcrabW  spread 
of  canvas. 

In  torpedo  gunlirnfs  and  torpe<!o  craft  genrrally.  po«'iVlv  tSt  latf 
thirty  years  oi  llie  19th  cciiturj'  showtj  more  dec  cl  Ji-racn:  and 

Citcr  diversity  than  in  any  other  type  of  war  veMcl  tbca  eaitf* 
Tha  fm  MaO  Ugh4pMd  beat  WC  h«w>  aaor  taeovd  flf  ia  «te 
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Miranda,"  built  by  Messrs  Thomycroft  Sn  1871.  She  was  built 
of  light  steel,  wu  45  (t.  in  length,  6)  (t.  beam  and  3)  ft.  drauRht, 
and  attained  a  r.pccd  o(  16-4  knots  with  a  tingle  wrrcw, 
the  engine  running  at  jss  revolutions  per  minute  and  indi- 
cating 58  H.P.  The  results  obtainca  with  her  attracted 
mi.-ch  <-ittent!on,  and  in  1873  Thomycroft  launched  for  the  Norwegian 
go\'crniiicnt  a  somewhat  larger  boat,  armed  with  a  apar  torpedo, 
«rhich  attained  a  speed  of  is  knots.  Owing  to  the  introduction  of 
macMllfrtilBa  in  warships  as  a  defence  against  torpedo-boat  attack, 
h  VIM  wootidnJ  that  tbera  «m  •  v«y  tlight  chance  ol  a  boat 


Table  XVI II.  gives  partlcvlan  of  many  of  the  most  notable  torpcdo- 
bcwts  built  between  1871  and  igio. 

The  torpedo-boat  thus  established  was  prim.-irily  a  weapon  of 
offence,  the  only  two  tlemeni*  of  a  protective  njturo  in  its  design 
being  thoae  of  small  size  and  high  speed ;  but  c%'cn  these  were  alto 
nicawaiy  for  purposes  of  offence.  The  deadly  nature  of  their  attack. 
•ndtiM  difficulty  of  meeting  it  in  the  ship  attacked,  led  to  the 
construction  of  special  vessels  intended,  amon;;  other  dutlcai  tO 
meet  and  destroy  them.  The  French  "  Bombe  "  (1885)  vfu  oat  of 
the  cariicat  o<  tbewi  aad  tlie  "  Rattkiaakc "  and  tlm 
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approaching  sufR'-icntly  near  to  a  ve»scl  to  snccoituUy  attack  her 
by  mean*  of  a  ti>«  ing  or  a  spar  torjicdo,  .ind  t  hi'  \\  hitcnoad  torptdo 
6rcd  from  a  revolving  tube  on  the  deck  was  accordingly  adopted  as 
the  armament  of  future  torix-do-boati.  This  rendcrvd  it  unnecessary 
for  the  torpedo-boat  to  approach  neater  than  uy  4cx>  yds.,,  and  also 
enabled  the  torpedo  to  be  hred  without  stopping  the  boat^  a  point 
of  great  importance.  The  first  torpedo-boat  for  the  British  navy 
was  built  by  Messrs  Thomycroft  four  years  later;  she  was  called  the 
"  Lightninj;,"  was  75  ft.  in  length  and  54  tons  displacement,  had 
engines  giving  nearly  500  H.P..  and  obtained  snerd  of  knots. 
She  was  armed  with  a  sIpkIc  torpedo  tulx-.  The  boats  which 
followed  varied  somewhat  as  regards  sixe  and  speed,  but  on  the 
»>)  >le  [iiirmcd  the  usual  cour*c  of  growing  larger  and  more  powerful 
with  each  new  design.  By  1H85  the  length  had  gone  up  to  150  ft., 
tlM  diiplacement  to  125  tons  and  the  speed  to  20  knots.  This 
last  was  not  the  highest  that  had  been  obtained,  some  of  the 
earlier  and  smaller  boats  having  reached  21)  knots;  but  the  boats 
01  it>8s  carried  a  heavier  artnament,  consisting  of  six  3-pdrs. 
and  three  torpedo  tulx-s,  and  were  more  fervicenble  and  seaworthy 
cr.\lt.  A  very  notalilc  boot  of  this  d.itt-  w, tin:  "Swift,"  after- 
wards known  as  Nu.  81,  built  by  J.  S.  White  of  Cowes;  the  marked 
a  great  arlvnnce  in  seawofthinoB  aad  tghtiin  power  kl  oooririna- 
tion  with  hiuh  speed. 

Messrs  Yarrow  buHt  for  the  AattrfuiMVV  in  tlMtil**'  Falke." 
1 35  f t.  in  length  and  95  tons  dtsntacement,  wfiieil  olWaliMrf  a  s^xed  of 
i3  \  knots  on  trial,  and  a  similar  boat  for  the  British  navV  of  105 
tons  dis'la'  cnicnt.  armed  with  5  torpedo  tubes  and  three 3-pdr.giin*, 
which  ait.iincd  a  speed  of  23  knots  on  tri.1l.  About  the  same  time 
Messrs  Thomycroft  built  the  "  Arictc  "  ami  "  Royo  "  for  the  Spanish 
navy.  These  vessels  had  twin  screws  and  water-tube  boilers.  The 
former  attained  a  speed  of  id  knots  on  the  measured  mile  and  J4-() 
knots  on  a  2  hours*  run.  and  the  Utter  25-5  kitots  on  the  measured 
ni.lrj  an  l  24  6  knots  on  the  2  hours'  run.  In  1895  M.  Normand  built 
the  torpedo-boat  "  Forban  "  for  the  Prendi  navy,  which  attained 
•  loeed  olsi'a  knots  on  trial,  and  the  boats  of  the  Norm.md  tvpc 
which  (onowed  her  attained  eqiully  remarkable  sitceds.  The 
maximum  cpeedt  for  the  British  torpedo-boats  up  to  the  end  of  the 
I9lh  century  were  from  23  to  23}  knots.  From  1901  to  1904  larger 
and  faster  types  of  torpcrlo-lioafs  were  constructed.  The«e  boats 
were  160  ft.  to  16s  ft  in  length,  17  ft.  to  18  ft.  Ix  itti.  ft.  (Iraiitht, 
180  to  200  tons  Jis7)laccmi  nt,  jqoo  \  H.l'..  aftaiiud  a  sliced  of  25 
knots  and  were  arni«)  with  3  tor]Xf!o  tutn's.  In  1906  to  1909 
beats  of  a  new  and  still  faster  type  were  built  with  turbine 
machinery  and  burning  oil  fuel  instead  of  coal.  These  boats,  36 
in  number,  vary  from  166  to  185  ft.  in  kngth.  17I  to  19  ft.  beam, 
si  to  6}  ft.  draught  and  343  to  308  tone  la  diiplacement.  They 
nave  engines  of  3600  to  1000  H.P.  giving  ipeeds  of  26  and  27 
knots,  and  are  armed  with  two  i2-pdr.  guns  and  three  torpedo 
tubes.  The  first  twelve  ordered  in  1005  were  at  first  known  as 
Coastal  Torpetlo-I)oat  D^troyers.  ana  given  names  such  as  the 
"Cricket,"  "  <'.:i!i(ly  "  and  ".M.ivflv.  '  They  are  now  numbered 
thrniif;hnuf ,  i  f-  from  I  to  36.  The  prefix  O  has  licen  added  to  the 
numSiT'.  nf  m^tH  of  the  boats  oripinally  bearine  these  numbers  as 
arc  sttU  in  existence,  to  distinguish  them  from  tne  new  type  bo«ti. 


vessels,  the  first  of  the  FngUsh  torpe<!o  Runbaits,  came  closely  aftrr 
hrr.  The  "  Rattlesnake  ''  w.i-i  launched  in  lftH6,  was  of  5?5  tons 
displacement,  and  had  a  speed  of  19}  knots.  She  carried  a  more 
powerful  armament  than  the  torpcdO'boats,  nandy.  one4-in.  gun, 
six  3-pdrs.  and  d  torpedo  tubes.  She  was  followed  in  1888  by  the 
"  Sharpshooter,  with  ten  sister  vessels,  still  larger  and  more  heavily 
armed.  They  were  330  ft.  long  and  735  tons  displacement,  had 
engines  developing  3500  H.P.,  giving  a  s[-)rrd  of  19  knots,  and  carried 
two  4-7-in.  Q.F.  guns,  four  3-pdrs.  and  two  toqicdo  tubes. 

France  built  six  vessels  01  the  "  Boml>c  "  class,  and  the  "  Leger  " 
(a  slightly  larger  vessel),  and  in  1891  to  1S96  built  five  other  torpedo 
gunlxLtts  of  about  900  tons  and  31  knots.    The  last  was  named 

La  Hire,"  and  was  34 1  ft. long,  27  ft.  6  in.  beam,  12ft. 9  in.  draught, 
890  tons  displacement;  was  armed  with  six  9-pdr.  and  six  3-pdr. 

g!.F  fuas  aad  was  provided  with  engines  ot  6aoo  I.H.P.  ror  aj 
nota,  Tlieie  vokIi  have  no  torpedo  tubes.  The  torpedo  cnilMr 
"  Fleurus,"  laid  down  in  l8|;9i,  was  armed  with  four  torpedo  tubca 
as  well  as  five  3-9-in.  and  six  3-p<lr.  guns.  She  w^as  also  protected 
by_  a  ij-in.  protective  deck  and  fitted  with  a  Ixit  of  cellulose  3  ft. 
thick  in  the  vicinity  of  the  water-line,  lb  r  iluiicn  i.-ns  were: 
length  2to  ft.,  beam  29}  ft.,  dr.iught  aft  15  ft.,  dis[)laccmcnt  1300 
tons,  I. H.P.  40<x),  and  speed  18  knnts. 

The  "  Niger  "  class  of  1892,  w  hich  included  eleven  veasela  ffig. 
114.  Plat*  XX.)»«ei«  lepcau  of  the  "  ShafMhaetaw."  eaccpt  that 
they  canted  an  addMonal  torpcdv  tube  ana  tbne  nackine'fviii, 
with  certain  hull  additioat  and  mote  durable  machinery,  the  dlih 
placement  being  increased  by  these  camea  to  810  tons,  and  th« 
speed  being  reduced  by  a  quarter  of  a  knot.  In  TR93  a  fourth  series 
of  this  cla!-5  ijf  vc  v.mjI  was  Ix-gun,  known  as  the  "  Dr>ad  "  class,  and 
considerably  larger  than  the  "  Niger*,"  Iwing  250  ft.  long  and  of 
loTo  tons  cli'ifilafcmcnt.   They  arc  of  JS'i"  I.H  l'.,  h.ivc  a  speed  of 
l8j  knots,  and  carry  an  armament  of  two  4'7-in.  Q.F.  k""^-  f"ur 
6-pdrs..  and  three  torpedo  tul>es.   Five  vessels  of  this  class  were 
built,  the  difference  between  their  general  appearance  and  that  of  the 
preceding  classes  being  illustrated  by  fig.  115  (PUte  XX.),  which 
shows  the  "  Hazard,    which  in  1910  was  employed  on  special 
service  in  connexion  with  the  reception  and  trials  of  British  sub- 
marines.  In  these  thirty-one  British  vessels  of  the  torjiedo  gunboat 
class  the  elements  of  slr<nL,-th  and  seaworthiness  arc  dcvelojjcd  at 
the  expens"'  <■(  ■  i""!.  .uul  tl.^  v  i  imbin!-  in  thvn-iselvcs  some  of  the 
function*  <i<  tKc  tijr(H(!ii  l^kit  with  many  of  the  most  imfjorfant 
■  fc.it urcs  of  the  sm.ill  cruiner.    The  successive  increases  of  di>|ilace- 
:  mcnt  are  very  lar](dy  due  to  additions  to  the  hull,  giving  greater 
'  hiiWwWHty  and  inmnwlhineia  for  contiauoaa  tmfc  at  aca.  It 
{ will  be  noticed  that  tbe  ipced  rfiowB  a  awtinueoa  falfing  off:  bat 
-,  the  "  Sharpshooter  "  rliss  .md  subsequent  veseeb  have  been  refitted 
I  with  water-tulie  boilc-r.s  in  lieu  of  the  locomotive  boilers  oiiginally 
i  fitted,  and  snme  of  them  arc  in  adriition  re-en?;ined,  with  the  result 
I  that  a  si>iid  of  21    knots  wa';  ol.t.iincd;  this,  in  the  ordinary 
weather  tm  t  w  ith  at  sea,  would  pro'.iahly  enable  them  to  overtake 
craft  of  lif:h(i  r  tyiKS  jwssesscd  of  considerably  greater  snif  (»th-»r>ter 
speeds.  These  \  i  --cIs  have  n<if  ln-en  repeated,  many  of  them  have 
been  soM,  but  all  iIm  m-  remaining  are  acUWiy— pleafadon>1Hlkty 
I  of  Mbeidiaiy  but  impoitaat  servKcs. 
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TotbtdO'boat  Deslroyers  were  primarily,  as  their  name  implies, 
intenoedtomcctand  destroy  torpedo-boats. their largcriiize, greater 
coal  capacity,  heavier  armament,  and  higher  »pced  enabling  them  to 
overtake  luch  boats  before  they  could  complete  their  attack;  but 
it  soon  became  evident  that  these  additional  powers  also  enabled  the 
destroyer  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  torpcuo-boat  more  clficienily 
than  the  boat  herself,  and  with  the  advent  of  the  destroyer  the 
procluction  of  the  smaller  boat  declined. 

The  pioneers  of  this  type  of  vesM.-!  were  the  "  Daring,"  "  Decoy," 
"  Havock  "  and  "  Hornet,"  the  con>truction  of  whicn  was  entered 
upon  in  July  1S93,  the  two  first-named  at  Messrs Thomycroft's and 
the  other  two  at  Messrs  Yarrow's.  They  were  thus  contemporary 
with  the  "  Dryads,"  the  last  of  the  torpedo  gunboats.  The  success 
of  these  four  vessels  was  followed  with  great  interest,  and  in  the 
following  vear  (1893)  six  others  were  m^un.  One  of  these,  the 
"  Boxer, '  built  by  Thornycroft,  attained  a  speed  of  ag  J  knots.  A 
much  greater  number  of  de^troyiTs  (3J  in  all),  nearly  the  whole  of 
which  were  of  17  knots  speed,  were  laid  down  in  I094.  The  suc- 
ceeding year  (1895)  saw  a  ^cat  advance  in  size,  power  and  speed, 
thirteen  def.irovers  bein^  laid  down,  for  each  of  which  the  contract 
speed  30  knotn.  Similar  vessels  were  constructed  by  various 
fi^ms  in  England  for  foreign  powers,  and  abroad  by  Messrs  Schichau 
in  Germany  and  M.  Normand  in  France;  the  "  Sokol  "  being  con- 
structed by  Messrs  Yarrow  for  the  Russian  navy.  Over  sixty 
destroyers  of  the  30-knot  type  were  built  for  the  British  navy  be- 
tween 189s  and  1905,  and  in  only  three  vessels  with  reciprocating 
engines — the  "  AlUuross,"  the  "Expre»»,"  and  the  "  Arab  " — were 
speeds  exceeding  30  knots  contracted  for.  In  1896  an  attempt  was 
made  to  realize  greater  speeds,  but  it  was  found  that  the  power 
and  cost  necessary  for  the  addition  of  a  few  knots  were  dispro- 
portionate to  the  value  of  the  results  obtained,  and  the  attempt 
was  not  follo«'ed  by  any  general  increase  of  speed  above  30  to  31 
knots  in  destroyers  fitted  with  reciprocating  engines.  ^  The  general 
appearance  of  a  typical  destroyer  of  this  period  is  shown  by 
fig.  116  (Plate  XXVI.),  which  represents  the  "  Albatross"  at  full 
•peed. 

Particulars  of  destroyers  will  be  found  in  Table  XIX. 

Experience  with  the  marine  steam  turbine,  the  invention  of  the 
Hon.  C.  A.  Parsons,  dates  only  from  the  time  of  the  "  Turbinia  " 
(fig.  117,  Plate  XXV.),  which  made  her  successful  trials  in  1898  after 
much  mvestigation  on  the  part  of  the  inventor.  The  turbine 
machinery  consisted  of  three  separate  turbines  directly  coupled  to 
thrtx  screw  shafts  and  working  ia  scries,  one  turbine  being  high 


engines  approaching  I300  and  the  power  being  estimated  at  abost 
12,000  H.r.  At  the  time  of  their  completion  tnesc  were  the  fastest 
vesM-U  of  any  tvpe  afloat,  but  both  were  unfortunately  k>ert  at  sea. 
the  "  Viper  '  alter  a  very  short  period  of  service  bring  run  Bpen 
the  Renouquet  Rock  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  "  Cobra  " 
being  lost  at  sea  on  her  first  voyage  after  leaving  the  cootractsr's 
works. 

The  results  attained  by  these  vessels  led  the  British  Admiraltylo 
make  further  experiments  with  this  type  of  iTiachiivcr>-.  Tie 
"  Vclox,"  which  had  been  launched  in  1902,  was  purchased  froe 
the  ParMns  Company,  and  two  experimental  vessels  w  ere  ordered 
from  Messrs  Hawthorn,  l^slic  &  Co.,  both  330  ft.  long,  about  990 
tons  displacement  and  with  similar  boilers.  Both  \-c9scis  wm 
launched  in  1903.  One,  the  "  Eden,"  was  fitted  with  Psmm 
turbines,  and  rcacncd  26  1  knots  on  trial;  the  other,  the  "  Wavcory,'' 
with  reciprocating  engines,  reached  3V6  knots  on  trial;  the 
"  Wavency  "  had  twin  screws;  the  "  Eden  "  had  six  screw*,  two 
on  each  of  three  shafts,  and  at  high  speed  showed  a  great  savisg  m 
coal  consumption. 

Experience  with  the  ^o-Vnot  boats  led  to  a  decision  to  order  boati 
of  stouter  build  and  better  sea-keeping  qualities.  In  tbem  tht 
lurtleback  forward  was  replaced  by  a  loftv  forecastle,  and  it  was  laid 
down  that  the  tri.ils  should  be  run  witn  the  boats  more  bcasily 
loaded  and  more  closely  approaching  their  ordinary  loaded  conditioa 
on  service.  These  chances  were  embodied  in  the  "  Ri\-cr  "  dass, 
in  which  a  trbl  speed  of  35I  knots  under  the  modified  coedhiocs 
was  provided  for. 

In  1002-1904  thirty-four  destroyers  of  the  "  River  "  class  wrtt 
orderea,  of  the  following  dimensions,  &c.!  length  330  to  3yo  fu, 
breadth  33}  to  34  ft.,  mean  load  draught  8  ft.  3  in.  to  8  ft.  &  iiu 
displacement  540  to  590  tons,  I.H.P.  7000  to  7500,  speed  25I  knotk. 
The  1904  Committee  on  Designs  recommended  two  new  types 
of  destroyers  called  "  ocean-going  "  and  "  coastal  "  rcspectr\-ny, 
and  also  one  experimental  vessel  ofthe  highest  speed  obtainable,  aB 
to  be  fitted  with  Parsons  turbines,  and  to  use  oil  only  for  fuel. 
The  ocean-going  destroyers  include  five  of  33  knots  and  the  specia] 
destroyer 0135  knots  named  the  "  Swift  "  (fig.  Ii8),  built  l>y  Messrs 
Laird  &  Co.  She  was  the  brgest  destroyer  afloat  in  191a  Pi;. 
119  (Plate  XXVI.)  gives  a  view  of  this  vesiscL 

rrom  1906  to  1908  eight  ocean-^oinc  destroyers  of  33  knots  of  the 
"  Tribal  '  class  were  ordered,  ranging  from  970  to  1045  tons  displace- 
ment and  armed  with  two  4-in.  guns  and  two  l8-in.  torpedo  tube. 
In  1908-1909  sixteen  ocean-going  destroyers  oi  the  "  ficagte  '~ 


Table  XIX.— i'a/<«i*/«M  of  Torptdo-hoal  Dtslroytrs. 
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pressure,  one  intermedLite  and  one  low  pressure.  Each  screw  shaft 
at  first  carried  three  propellers,  the  total  number  of  propellers  thus 
being  nine;  the  weigtit  of  main  engines  was  approximately  3  tons 
II  cwt.,  and  the  total  weight  of  machinery  and  boiler,  screws  and 
shafting,  tanks,  &c.,  33  tons.  The  boilers  were  of  the  water-tube 
type,  with  a  working  pressure  of  225  lb  per  square  inch. 

The  "  Turbinia  "  was  followed  by  the  "  Cobra  "  and  "  Viper  " 
torpedo-boat  destroyers.  The  machinery  of  these  boats  consisted 
of  two  sets,  one  on  each  side  of  the  ship;  each  set  comprised  two 
turbines,  had  two  expansions,  and  drove  two  sha(^s  (making  four 
shafts  in  all).  The  outer  shaft  on  each  side  was  driven  by  a 
high-pressure  turbine,  from  which  the  steam  passed  to  a  low- 
pressure  turbine  on  the  inner  shaft  and  thence  to  the  condenser; 
on  the  inner  shaft  also  was  a  small  turbine,  added  for  going  astern, 
the  Parsons  steam  turbine  not  being  adapted  for  reversal. 
Steam  was  supplied  by  water-tube  boilers  of  the  express  type.  These 
vcwcU attained  a  speed  of  upwards  of  34  knots,  the  revolutions  of  the 


were  ordered,  of  37  knots  speed,  coal  being  used  as  the  fuel  instead 
of  oil  as  in  the  preceding  classes.  In  1909-1910  twenty  in«re 
ocean-going  destroyers  of  the  "  Acorn "  class,  designed  by  Sir 
Philip  Watts,  were  laid  down;  in  these  oil  was  again  adopted  for 
fuel  and  a  speed  of  39  knots  obtainc-d.  These  \-eisel»  are  ol  7S0 
tons  displaccmrnt,  340  ft.  long,  3^}  ft.  beam,  7}  ft.  draught, 
13,500  turbine  H  P.,  and  carry  two  4-in..  four  12-pdr.  guns  and  t»o 
31 -in.  ton>edo  tubes.  The  "  Acorn,"  "  Alarm  "  and  "  BriOc  "  ate 
provided  with  Brown-Curtis  turbines,  all  the  others  with  Parsons 
turbines.  The  navy  estimates  for  1910  provided  for  laying  down 
twenty-three  destroyers.  The  three  Australian  destroyers  ol  the 
"  Paramatta  "  class  were  designed  by  Professor  Biles,  and  are  of  700 
tons  displacement  and  38  knots  speed. 

While  the  idea  of  the  torpcdo-noat  destroyer  origiiuted  in  Cirrit 
'  Britain,  and  the  first  boats  of  the  type  were  built  for  the  Britisfc 
'  navv,  foreif^  powers  were  not  slow  in  availing  themselves  of  the 
I  results  obtained,  and  large  numbers  of  torpedo-boat  de«tro>-«rs  ha«c 
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ben  added  to  the  fleeu  of  foreign  navie*.  the  boats  bnik  by  Mcvra 

Schicluu  of  Germany  and  Normand  of  France  having  espedally 
achieved  bucccss  in  the  attainment  of  high  tpceds  on  trial.  The 
"  Biinbridge  "  cUm  {fig.  130,  Plate  XXV.),  built  for  the  U.S.  navy 
in  1901,  are  245  ft.  \ong,  33  ft.  7  in.  wide,  dr.iw  fjft.  6  In.  of 
water,  and  have  a  displacement  of  430  lam.  'I  licir  sea-fcoing  speed 
is  J9  ItnstJ,  and  their  ann.inn'nt  consist*  of  two  18  in.  lorr>edo  tubes, 
two  }-p<lr.  Q.F.  guns,  and  fiw  6-pdrs.  The  destroyers  building  in 
1910  are  of  742  tons  with  a  apeed  of  39)  knots. 

Cerman  destroyer*  are  numbered  conaccutivdy,  the  numbers 
being  prefixed  by  letters  indicating  tbo  yud  whan  built. 
Thus,  S  for  Schichau  works,  Elbing;  C>  GccniaBiB  worVa,  Kiel; 
V,  Vulcan  works,  Stettin.  Numbers  ociow  90  are  appropriated  for 
torpedo-boats.  Two  destroyers  only  have  names,  vie  S.  97,  which 
also  bean  the  name  "  SIfi[)nfr,"and  is  fitted  to  serve  as  the  emperor's 
}racht:  and  one  without  a  number  named  "  Taku,"  Idtc  "  Hai- 
jing,"  taken  froni  China  in  1900,  but  built  at  the  Schichau  works  in 
l8w.  (The  British  navy  list  also  contains  the  namo  of  a  destruycr 
"  Taku,"  built  at  the  same  works  in  1893,  and  also  taken  from  China 
Id  190a.)  The  German  torpedo-boat  llotilk  it  divided  up  into 
■eaioM,  each  lectbn  led  by  a  diviaion  boot  of  much  Urger  tin 
than  the  others.  These  division  boata  increased  !n  stae,  from  336  tons 
diiplacament.  1800  I.H.P.  and  at  knots  speed  in  1887,  to  374  tons, 
SSMlJl.P.and28kiiouipeadiai898.  Divitioaboattarenumbeied 
iTiMDnHandaf  ilieR(«obttraanM.D  I  that  of  "  G^nMa." 
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rMxlr.  guna  and  four  torpedo  tubea; 
r  about  1000  tnaa  aad  of  js  ' 


anBedwkhtiro 
Ruaiia  m 
speed. 

SulmariM  Boais:—AboiA  itto  nradi  attention  bcfui  to  b* 
paid  by  aevenl  of  the  naml  powets  to  the  development  of  the 
submarine  boat,  the  United  States  and  France  in  particular. 

The  history  of  the  ■subject  rocs  t).(ck.  at  least  300  ycirs, 
but  the  first  undoubitd  but.tcss  with  a  submarine  vessel  was 
achieved  by  David  BushrcU  in  ,'\mcrica  in  1775.  It  was  worked 
by  one  man,  for  whom  it  provided  jusl  sufficient  room;  its 
general  a[ipcarance,  according  to  Bu^QcU's  own  description, 
bore  some  resemblance  to  two  upper  tortoise  shells  of  equal 
slat  joined  together,  the  entrance  to  the  vessel  being  represented 
by  the  openings  in  the  rmOinp  of  the  shells  at  the  animal's 
bead;  the  body  of  the  vessd  was  constructed  of  wood.  The 
operations  on  board  were  cnilrdy  m.inu.il.  By  .nn  oar  in  form 
of  ascrcw  with  it-s  spindk- pa'v^int;  throujjh  the  tup  the  bo.it  was 
sunk  or  raided.  l>y  annthor  oar  at  the  after  end  it  waji  propilltd; 
a  rudder  was  used  for  guidance,  and  in  some  cases  for  propulsion; 
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Fic.  tiS.— Torpedo-boat  Destroyer  "  Svift.'* 

6,  Chain  locker.  10,  Boiler^wMBt 

7,  Fresh-w.iti-r  tank.  ti,  EnginMOOMb 

8,  Nav.il      ro.  13,  Dyr 

9,  Magaxine  and  shell-          13,  Cabin. 


I,  Fotepeak; 

a.  Crew  tpace. 

3.  Oil-fuel  tank. 

4,  W.T.  compartment. 
S<  Piiat^ioon. 

and  D  3  "  Alice  Roosevelt."  Since  1898  torpedo-lxnt  destroyer* 
have  b(vn  built  in  place  of  diviaion  boats.  The  first  40,  built  be- 
tween 189S  and  l()o6,  are  n(  very  similar  t>-pe,  the  length  gradujlly 
incrcasiii);  fr  irn  207  t  i  nCi  h.,  tin-  divpljitment  from  jgi  to  4S0 
tons.  cnKinc-ixiwcr  from  54'X)  to  6500  l.ll.P.,  spccti  from  26J  to  28 
knots,  while  the  breadth  rrmaincd  at  23  ft.,  and  the  draught  at 
7i  ft.  C  137,  built  at  Kiel  in  1906,  is  335  ft.  long,  560  tons  dis- 
placement. 11,000  I.H.P.,  and  obtained  3V9  knots  speed.  The 
nominal  apeod  of  the  48  vcsmU  which  Idbwed  is  30  knots,  but  several 
have  caeeeded  this  speed  on  triaL  Recant  dentroyers  are  about 
630tea8disp!.ircmcnt,  13,000  H.  P.,  aad  speeds  of  u  to  36  knots  have 
been  report  «1.  T  hey  .i  rc  armed  with  t«0  Si'pdr.  Q-F.,  t*0  machinc- 
cui'>  and  three  t<>r|:v-d,)  tubes,  llhOV tVO  of  950  tOOa  and  l%/)00 
tl-l'.  were  Liunchcd  in  loio. 

In  1902-1703  Japan  bi;ilt  in  her  own  yards  three  rirstrnycrs  of 
.175  tons.  6000  I.H.P.  and  2q  knots,  armed  with  two  l3-pdr.  and  four 
&-pdr.  guns  and  two  torpedo  tubes.  She  bad  previously  obtained  a 
number  of  boats  from  Messrs  Thomycroft  ft  Yarrow.  The  "  Niji " 
[fig.  lai.  PUte  XXV.)  was  one  of  the  "  Ikadzuchi "  claaa  tatik  by 
Measn  Yarrow:  of  340  tons  displacement,  6000  I.H.P.  and  31  knots 
ipccd,  armed  with  two  13-jxlr.  and  four  6-pflr.  Runs  and  two  torpedo 
ubos,  and  may  be  taken  a«  tvpiL.il  uf  all  of^thc  foreign  built  Japcinrsc 
Icstroycrs.  lietwcrn  1904  and  looS  Jap.m  built  destroyers  of 
175  tons,  60CPO  I.H.P.  and  1<)  knots,  rarr^  ing  fix  iJ-iwlr  {runs  and  3 
orpcdo  tubes:  and  in  1910  was  building  two  ocean-going  destroyers, 
he  "  Umikazc  "  and  "  Yamakaze,"  of  1150  tons,  30,500  H.P.  and 
knot*,  armed  with  two  4-in.  and  five  i3-pdr.  guna  and  three 
8-in.  torpedo  tubes. 

The  laiscet  torpedo-boat  destroyers  buiMing  by  France  m  1910 


14.  Ward 

15,  Maf^aziao. 

16,  Spirit-l 

17.  Store. 


tS,  4-in.  Q.F.  gna. 

19,  iS-in.  torpedo 
30,  E)oat  stowed, 
ai.  Ventilator. 


oC  780  tooa 


14^000  H.P.«  }i  kaou  apeed  aad 


hand  pjmp-,  iliArh.irf;rii  this  writer  when  it  was  desired  to  come 
to  thi-  Mirfacc,  and  a  detachable  weight  of  joo  lb  was  also  supplied 
(or  crr.ori'cncy  use.  The  air  in  the  boat  was  capable  of  supporting 
the  operator  for  thirty  minutes;  and  as  soon  as  he  brought 
the  boat  to  the  surface,  two  air  pipes,  for  1 "  ' 
supply  of  fresh  air,  opened  automat  ically.  Acom|ieWi,ai 
gauge,  and  a  eoinidlnc-llne  and  Ind  ink  anoog  the  fittiogs. 
Behind  the  vcssd  waa  a  luge  maga^e  containing  150  lb  o( 
powder,  and  &  toe-eontfol  for  exploding  It.  From  the  magazine 
was  led  a  rope  to  a.  wood  screw  at  the  fore  i>.:r:  cA  the  crown  of 
the  boat,  and  this  screw,  being  worked  from  wiUiin,  could  be 
driven  into  the  object  to  be  dtitroyed  in  such  a  n'..ini^,cr  as  to 
keep  the  magazine  required  for  the  explosion  in  [x>sitiun  after 
it  bad  been  detached  from  the  boat.  During  the  War  of  Inde* 
pendenoe  the  boat  was  mbmeiged  beneath  the  British  warship 
"  Eagle,"  aitd  the  operator  attempted  to  attadi  the  wood  screw 
to  htt  bottom  planking:  in  this  he  failed,  apparently  simply 
because  he  did  not  let  go  his  detachable  weight  and  so  get  enough 
upward  prt--«urc  to  drive  the  screw  into  the  plank.  The  n>ag.i.^ine 
w.\s  released  and  exploded  an  hour  altcrwrvrds,  but  at  some 
distance  from  its  intended  position. 

The  problem  of  submarine  navigation  received  the  practical 
atteatioa  «l  Fnltos  dmiai  the  time  that  he  was  making  his 

piopuliion,  and  even  at  la  ettUcr 
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period.  He  constructeil  two  submarine  boats  in  France,  and 
one  in  America.  One  of  the  former,  the  "  Nautilus,"  was  bulk 
with  the  direct  cncoura^eimnt  of  Napoleon  in  iSoi.  It  was 
•applied  with  compressed  sir  for  VOfkiraiion,  and  with  it  Fulton 
floadiicied  a  aeries  of  fipwhnrali  under  the  direction  ol  a  com- 
ounioa  of  naval  officn*.  He  deeeended  to  a  depth  of  35  ft., 
and  remained  under  water  for  fully  four  hours,  placing  below 
a  vessel  provided  for  the  purpose  a  torjjcdo  by  which  it  was 
blown  into  (upments.  As  with  his  steam  engine,  so  too  with  his 
submarine  bodis,  the  report  of  the  conuuission  ch^rscd  with 
investigation  was  so  unf.ivour:il)l(-  lliat  l  ulion  \^as  much 
discottraged,  and  though  he  afterwards  continucil  his  labours 
ia  tbit  direction,  the  results  achieved  by  liim  were  practically 
lost.  Fulum'a  boat,  like  Bnihnell's,  was  propelled  by  manual 
power,  two  herbootil  tmwi  bdng  employed  for  propulsion, 
At'.d  iwo  vertical  v  rcws  for  descending  and  ascending:  it  was 
buiU  of  wood  with  iron  rihs,  an  J  was  sheathed  with  copper. 

The  substitution  of  mcchaniral  for  h.ind  powrr  c.imc  later,  ancj 
one  of  the  first  roeclunit  ally  driven  boats  was  the  "  I'longcur," 
built  in  France  in  1S63  from  tlie  designs  of  Cliarles  Brun.  1  his 
boat  had  a  length  of  146  ft.  and  a  diameter  of  la  ft.,  and  was 
propelled  by  an  80-horsc-power  compressed  air  engine.  During 
the  Americus  Civil  War  the  Coofedemtcs  boUt  a  Bnmbcr  of 
tnm  cigiMhaped  boats;  •ome  irere  propdied  bj  steun  cn^nee 
and  some  hy  hand.  E^ch  was  armed  with  a  torpedo  containing 
SO  to  70  lb  of  powder  carried  at  the  end  of  a  spar.  These  boats 
were  known  as  "'  Da\it'.s,"  from  their  diminutive  size  as  com- 
pared with  the  size  of  the  sltips  attacked,  and  in  iS64  one  of  the 
hand-worked  boats,  50  ft.  long,  manned  by  a  crew  of  nine  men, 
successfully  attacked  the  Federal  sliip  "  Housatonic,"  and 
aank  her  by  means  of  a  spar  torpedo,  but  in  so  doing  was  herself 
iuoL  It  U  ctoimed  that  the  kiss  of  the  boat  ms  due  to  faulty 
bandUng  and  not  to  Inbetent  defeel.  AfsinM  Ifae  ptoteit  of 
her  builder,  she  was  immersed  only  to  the  batch  ooambif ;  and 
the  cover  being  left  c^n.  she  was  swamped  and  tank  by  the 
wave  thrown  up  by  the  e)(;;Iui;on. 

About  the  same  time  another  hAnd-worked  submarine,  called 
the  "  IiUellifient  \'.'!i.i!c,  "  ;6  ft.  in  len^^lh  ai.d  ')  ft.  in  <li.imeter, 
attracted  some  atlcmion  in  America.  An  oti'icer  with  two 
other  persons  dived  with  her  in  water  about  16  ft.  deep;  the 
officer,  in  diver's  die«,  left  the  boat  ihiouib  a  manhole  in  the 
bottom,  placed  a  toqiede  under  a  scow  aad  Mew  the  latter 

to  pieces. 

Ia  1875  ^If-  J-  Holland  produced  his  first  plan  for  a  sub- 
marine vessel,  and  in  1877  he  constructed  a  small  experimental 

  boat,  which  embodied  (t.itures  now  accepted  as 

Jjjj*'*  csseiui.ili  in  .American  design.  His  plan  ctisured  that 
when,  for  the  purpose  of  diving,  water  was  admitted 
into  eonpsrtments  <tf  limited  size,  the  total  weight  of  the  boat 
and  its  contents  shotdd  still  bealitile  less  than  the  total  baoyasgr. 
Imnenloia  iru  mahitelned  by  the  actleii  of  borisontal  rudden, 
which  gave  a  downward  tendency  so  loag  ss  the  boat  had  any 
forward  notion,  and  there  alwa>'s  remained  enough  surplus 
buoyancy  to  brins  il'.c  boat  to  the  surface  on  the  stoppafte  of 
her  profjcUing  machir.ery.  Ar.y  wci};ht  consunacd  on  board  w.is 
automatically  compensated  for  by  admission  of  water,  so  that 
the  total  wdght  remained  iixed  and  coi^^tant;  while  the  con- 
titv  -m  nt  ol  the  water  to  small  compartments  further  secured  a 
filed  centie  of  gravity.  The  securing  o<  these  qualities  of 
fund  wei^t  and  fiaed  oentie  of  gravity  is  essential,  and  the 
WBQt  of  them  hu  been  the  cause  of  fsOure  In  many  other  designs. 
With  the  necessarily  slight  lon^tudinal  stability  possessed  by 
a  submsrinu  bo.it,  any  chantjc  of  centre  of  gravity  in  the  fore- 
and-aft  dirtcti'in  has  a  notable  effect  on  the  angle  of  trim; 
and  such  a  change  may  re.uhly  occur,  for  instance,  from  the 
Eurgint;  cf  water  in  a  large  b."iUn3t-tank  not  completely  full. 
An  umntentiona.1  alteration  of  trim  when  the  submarine  boat 
is  being  prapdied  involves  several  possible  dangcn:  in  extreme 
cases  the  crew  or  seme  of  the  fittings  nay  be  thrown  out  of 
position,  but  In  any  case  the  path  of  the  submarine  Is  altered, 
and  may  tend  either  to  too  great  immersion  on  the  one  hand, 
or  to  breaking  the  turfaoe  of  the  water  on  the  other.  From  the 


risk  of  these  dangen  It  h  claimed  by  Mr  HoQaod  that  hi^  dcn^ 
is  frrr.  The  first  of  his  boats  now  under  discussion  was  steend 
down  and  up  inclines  by  her  horixontal  rudders,  ajod  moti\-e- 
power  was  obtained  from  a  petroleum  engine.  The  tests  U 
which  she  wea  sobjectcd  showed  that  iaeffidcacy  ol  the  fiFf. 
difficulty  of  vilion  and  tnmble  with  the  conipase  tended  t» 
destroy  the  boat's  usefulness. 

In  1883  Mr  Nordcnfeldi,  famous  as  an  inventor  in  isacy 
directions,  built  a  submarine  boat  at  Slo<:li.holm.  She  had  a 
length  of  64  ft.,  a  main  diameter  of  0  ft.  and  a  displitcaicw  ti 
60  tons;  she  was  proi)cl!ed  by  a  compound  surfacc-condensicf 
engine  indicating  100  HS.,  and  on  a  measured  mUe  trial,  not 
being  submerged,  attahicd  a  speed  of  9  knots.  Steam  wis 
suppUcd  by  an  oidinaiy  airiBe  letumHobe  boHer,  worked 
undier  fereed  draogfit,  wMch  could  be  find  as  letif  as 
the  boat  was  at  the  surface.  Storage  of  steam  v  i%  ^JJ^^*" 
effected  al  the  surface,  and  the  slcam  thus  stored  was  hcM. 
used  toilrivcthc engine  in  thesubmergrd  condition.  7  o 
store  sufTicicni  steam  two  large  tank  reservoirs  or  cisterns  were 
connected  with  the  boiler,  and  the  conlcr»ls  of  boiler  and  uris 
(S  tons  of  water  in  all)  were  raised  10  a  lemperat  ure  corre^>oodi&g 
to  150  lb  pneSMUe.  In  preparing  for  enbmergcncc  ti^e  &ring  U 
the  bofler  wii  Hopped,  and  the  steam  givca  off  by  the  besicd 
water  bbolkr  end  tanks  sttflSced  to  propel  the  boat  tor  a  pctisd 
The  smoke  was  driven  out  through  two  channels,  which  passed 
rotmd  the  hull  and  pointed  astern.  The  material  of  the  huO 
was  mild  steel,  the  frames  being  3  in.  by  3  in.  by  ]  in,,  aod  tie 
plating  ]  in.  to  j  in.  in  thickness;  the  depth  to  whidi  she  coold 
safely  descend  was  about  50  ft.  When  ballasted  ready  foe  a 
submerged  trip,  this  boat  showed  only  a  very  snaall  done  fsr 
observation  above  the*  level  of  the  water,  the  reserve  baoyiacy 
represented  by  Uiis  dome  being  hot  i  cwt.  To  Bumuuii  tla 
reserve  two  propeUcf*  woffciag  en  vertlcsl  shafts  wiere  fitted  is 
sponsons,  one  on  each  side  of  the  boat  .nearly  amidships.  Toese 
propellers  were  driven  by  a  6-horse-power  engine,  and  drew  the 
boat  underwater  t  1  M.!  J  ircd  depth;  an  automatic  coatrivance. 
Set  in  motion  by  the  water  pressure  outside  the  boat,  cteiiisg 
the  throllle  valvc  when  the  safety  limit  of  depth  was  approa:!:  :i. 
On  coming  to  rest,  the  reserve  buoyancy  brought  the  b»at  agxa 
to  the  surface.  When  propelled  by  the  main  engines  in  tbe 
submetged  ooodition,  the  bast  was  hnt  horiaontal  by  mewns  d 
two  bow  fodders  operated  by  «  pMiatb  weight.  Tlie  ore 
consisted  of  three  men  ooly,  this  smsU  numb^  rmdering  un- 
necessary the  employment  of  artificial  means  of  maintaining 
a  pure  atmosphere.  The  scheme  of  attack  was  to  af  prci-i 
the  hostile  sliip  running  at  the  surface  until  the  danger  of 
diKOvery  was  imminent,  then  to  S  .end  to  the  •'awash  ' 
condition  with  only  iht  dome  above  water,  and  &cally  to  fo 
below  the  surface  and  «4vttC*  to  striking  distance  entircff 
subnnged,  rising  if  neccsiaiy  01X0  or  iwke  to  eUow  the  directaoa 
to  be  adjusted  1^  obeervatldns  nsde  froaa  tbe  doaM  *'awHfc.* 
The  weapon  of  offence  employed  was  a  Whitehead  torpedn. 
carried  ouuide  on  the  bow  and  diKharged  mechanically.  Several 
larger  boats  were  subsequently  built  from  Mr  Nordenfeldt  t 
de^!^;  they  all  involved  the  same  principles,  but  wtm 
in  some  dettlk  BMido  Mm  dBdsot  taotli  te  axiack  ni 

dcf.'nre. 

The  three  main  potnU  lodMi         hf  HtvdinWdt  were 
(i)  that  his  method  of  Storing  eawgypve  Mm  nwittveii  which 
wee  noe  UaUe  to  get  oat  of  order,  omdd  nadl|y  be  nepabod  i 

necessary,  aad  required  for  its  msnlpiilatioo  do  knowledgi 

beyond  that  possessed  by  an  orditury  engineer ;  (a)  that  for 
submergence  he  relied  on  mechanical  means  easily  coniralled, 
adding,  as  a  criticism  upon  the  alternative  method  of  dcsccr-dtcf 
by  steering  rlownwards,  "  I  need  only  point  out  the  great  :  ■< 
of  allowing  an  object  loo  it.  long  and  of  great  weight  to  proceed 
in  the  downward  direction  even  at  a  small  angle,  as  the  impetcs 
gained  would  veiy  easily  cany  it  bqrond  a  safe  dqith  so  qinicUy 
that  they  ml^t  not  have  time  to  chcdt  il  **;  (3)  Ont  the  bow 
rudders  always  secured  a  horixontil  poaitioo  when  the  boat  was 
running  submerged,  iriiich  position  b^  bad  found  lo  be  a  nai 
f«e  im»  for  a  sttbniaiiaa  boat. 
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Ib  lapoiue  to  an  iavitation  for  fMopoMb  for  xihrnirinw, 
OMule  bjr  the  U.S.  sovernment  in  1887,  designs  by  HoOumI  snd 

Nordcnfcldt  were  subn-.ittcd  After  much  consiclcr-ition  the 
proposals  of  the  former  designer  v,cre  accepted,  and  formed 
the  basis  of  the  dcsigris  for  the  "  Plunger,"  the  "  Holland  " 
and  the  six  vessels  of  the  "  Adder  "  class.  From  what  has  been 
already  staled,  the  criticism  of  Admiral  Htchborn  (chief  con- 
•Unctor  of  the  U^.  navy)  will  be  undentood  when  he  cfaar- 
actcriict  Holland'*  method  as  a  "steering-nader  "  or  "diving  " 
devke,  and  Nordenfeldt'i  as  a  "down  hatd"  or  <*aiaking" 
design.  The  great  majority  of  modem  boats  are  wociied  by 
the  Hollaiic]  mcthcKl.  The  "  Plunger  "  was  authorize*!  in  190,5; 
she  has  a  length  of  S5  ft.,  diameter  ii}  ft.,  Ught  displacement 
154  tons  and  load  displacemcn*.  16S  tons;  she  is  of  sufficient 
Strength  (or  a  submergence  of  75  ft.,  and  when  wholly  submerged 
has  a  margin  of  buoyancy  of  |  too.  In  addition  to  her  horizontal 
nddeia  for  diving,  ihe  liaa  two  down^haul  acrewBi  fitted  in 
tfiptMm  10  Mr  BoilMiOfaeoiimneadKtiaas;  dw  amy  tlme- 
tao  bo  wM  to  bo  «  oofttbination,  for  diving  purposes,  of  both 
the  Holland  and  the  Nordenfeldt  designs.  The  "  Plunger's  " 
main  engines  are  used  for  propulyon  when  she  is  navigated  at 
the  surface  of  the  water.  As  originally  designed  they  were 
triple-expansion  steam  engines,  driving  triple  s<:rew8,  but  have 
since  been  altered  to  gasolene  internal-combustion  engines 
driving  a  single  aciew.  These  engines  are  also  used  for 


oontfol  in  the  vertical  plane  that  she  may  be  Itcpt  wbilit  novfaf 
within  a  few  faiehcs  of  any  desired  depth,  and  that  she  may  be 

brought  to  the  surface  and  submerged  again  in  a  ver>-  short 
time."  A  good  idea  of  the  general  form  of  the  "  Holland  "  may 
ohtairiLd  from  tigs.  122,  tij,  174  and  125  (I'latc  XWII  ), 
the  last  three  oi  which  represent  this  vessel  when  undergoing 
triab  to  test  ber  driving  qoaUtles. 

The  dedgn  of  the  six  tubmenibtes  of  the  "  Adder  "  daas  b  sbowB 
Ib  lif.  196.   They  arc  of  the  following  dimensions:  length  63  ft. 

4  in.,  diameter  ii  ft.  9  in.;  displacement  for  surface  running  loa 
tons;  submer^;<-d  dv ;il ncri  rit  120  tons.  The  main  features  of 
this  cbss  arc  the  wmi-  .is  ior  the  "  Hlunt;er."  The  bhcll-plaiing  is 
•f,  in.  in  thickness,  am!  the  fr.im<<i  in.  hy  3  in.,  with  a  ".[vKing  of 
18  in.  The  main  machiner)-  is  a  four-cyiin(fcr  sintjlc-acting  babnced 
Otto  ga«>lene  engine,  whicn  at  360  re^-olutionfi  will  develop  160  H.P. 
and  give  the  boat  a  speed  of  about  8  knots.  For  propulsion  in  the 
submerged  condition  an  electric  motor  is  used,  working  at  Soorevoltt* 
tions,  and  giving  a  speed  of  7  knots,  a  single  left-handed  propeller 
being  employed.  The  current  for  the  motor  is  provided  by  stoiagR 
batteries  capable  of  supplying  70  H.P.  for  four  hom«;  and  thm 
batteries  are  charged  by  (he  main  engine.  The  requisite  air  supply  Is 
obt.iincd  when  the  vessel  is  at  the  surface,  and  is  stored  under  a 
pressure  of  2000  lb  by  a  pump  driven  by  ecaring  off  the  main  engine 
or  main  motor.  Air  at  .1  prtrvMire  ol  50  lb  is  used  for  the  expulsion 
of  torpedoes,  and  the  tame  aecnt,  at  various  degrees  of  pressure, 
works  the  trimming  and  belkst  tanks  and  soroe  parts  of  th« 
machinery:  white  the  eshaust  air  from  the  latter  subserves  iho 
porpose  M  veatilatioa.  The  vasssl  is  fitted  with  poi 
seeering  ftu,  and  there  ate  aatooMtic  devices  fo  i 


Fio.  PUn  of  the  U.S.  "  Adder"  . 
C.  dyaaom  and  oiotor;  D.  walcfil^t  ( 


charging  electric  accumulators,  from  \vhic!i  alone  motive-power 
can  be  obtained  when  the  boat  is  submerged.  The  current  for 
charging  the  accumulators  is  oht.iine  !  fmrn  a  dyn.imoof  70  H  1'., 
which  can  always  be  run  in  the  awash  condition  to  keep  the 
accumulators  fuUy  charged.  In  the  awash  condition,  when  the 
boat  is  otherwisa  air-  aad  nater^i^  mtnmtmtfation  ia  lupt 
up  the  outer  air  by  netno  «  oocO  mi  ft  sawicoii^w, 
the  former  bringing  in  air  for  combustion  and  mptration, 
and  the  latter  carrying  off  deleterious  products  of  all  kinds. 
For  submcrgt  ncc  special  fittinp-s  arc  u<^l  to  dose  these  ducts 
and  pifjes,  and  to  slop  the  gasolene  generator.  TTic  main  engine 
is  then  no  longer  available,  and  for  pmpulsion  pov.cr  is  drawn 
from  the  accumulators,  the  dynuimo  thus  becoming  a  n<otur 
vriddl  derives  current  from  the  accumubtors  and  itself  drives 
t!ie  acreW'Sfaafu  Aa  «aa  the  caae  with  Mr  HoUand'a  earlier 
boats,  great  attention  b  given  to  antomatic  control  of  weights, 
and  water-ballast  is  admitted  to  compensate  for  any  change, 
such  as  would  be  produced  by  the  discharge  of  a  torpedo.  With 
her  origirtal  machinery  the  "  Plunger  "  was  to  have  had  a  surface 
speed  of  15  knots;  her  anticipated  speed  awash  or  submerged 
is  now  8  knots.  To  assist  in  determining  the  boat's  direction  a 
uumera  lucida  is  ordinarily  provided,  but  for  correcting  this 
Mr  Holland  prefers  trttsting  to  observatloaa  made  during 
occasional  rises  to  tlie  surface;  for  this  purpose  the  boat  is 
provided  with  a  conning  tower  4  ft.  high,  protected  with  4-in. 
Sleel.  The  "  Plunger  "  is  armed  with  Whitehead  torpedoes, 
and  has  two  lubes  for  distlarging  them.  After  many  trials 
it  was  at  last  decided  to  build  a  repeat  of  the  "  Adder  "  to  lake 
iier  place,  and  this  second  "  Plunger  "  was  completed  in  190J. 
The  "  Holland"  is  a  smaller  boat,  having  a  length  of  about 
S4  ft.,  and  was  purchased  in  igoa  The  ofTicial  icpoit  on  tlUs 
vcMci  I*  that  "dw  bat  •bosm  handf.capabla  «f  fttdi  pctfect 


of  Admiral  Hichborn).    A,  storage  batteries;  B,  gas-engiae; 
taalcs;  F,  air-flasks:  C.  gasokae  tank;  H,  eapiiisiOB  tUM. 

slant  depth  during  cnhrnrrprn'r.  Five  Wliit'-li'^id  Inrpi  d:>c-<^.  .}5  cm. 
(about  18  in.)  in  diameter  and  11  ft.    in.  long,  arc  provided,  and  (here 

is  oae  eipwlsiow  tabs  plaosd  forward  about  a  it.  below  the  Ught 
watcr-Bne. 

The  French  sobmarine  boat  "  Plongcur "  has  already  been 
mentioned.  A  further  advance  in  this  direction  was  made  in  France 
in  1881.  when  a  small  subntarine  was  completed  by  M.  rktat>*l 
Goubet  at  Paris.  An  inspection  of  this  vessel  led  to  an  mnitm. 
order  for  the  mechanism  of  a  number  of  boats  from  this 
engineer  for  the  Rusnan  covernmcnt,  and  several  sets  were  built 
and  deliwred  early  in  iSHj.  The  li-ncih  of  a  Ixi.n  cf>r^tru<tcd  by 
.M.  Goubet  in  was  id  ft.  5  in.;  it  had  an  o\al  svi  tii  n  5  li  9  in. 
in  di  pth  and  y,  ft.  in.  in  liio.idih,  and  tapvre«l  to  a  fKiint  at  rath  end. 
.\  'onijit iiilin.!l  -i^Ttion  <.f  the  l)i>,it  is  represented  by  fi>;.  127.  The 
rn.iin  |i.>rM<  n  of  the  hull  was  of  bronsc.cast  in  one  piece, and  at  the 
centre  ut  lr^  kr^-th  it  woa  sHimouMed  fay  a  lH|e  docsa  Iwvng  seKIa 
kIj^c^I  opi-riint:>.  ThCR  wss  last  Sufficient  room  for  aa  officer  and  a 
man  seated  back  to  beck  within  it,  their  eyes  in  thn  position  being 
level  with  the  glass  windows  of  the  dome.  All  valves  and  other 
mechanism  requirinfj  rc?;ulation  were  brought  within  reach  of  these 
occupants,  so  th.it  no  movement  on  their  jiart  »as  nquired  which 
might  affect  the  trim;  a  re!*Tvrjir  of  compr»'>od  air  Mipplied  the 
meant  of  r<  spir.ilion,  and  an  air  pump  n  nii>M-d  the  viti.itrd  .itnio- 
sphcre.  The  motive-po»-er  was  furnished  liy  accumulators,  the 
electric  energy  stored  therein  driving  a  screw  propeller  by  means 
of  a  motor.  No  moans  of  recharging  these  accumulators  when  ex- 
haustcd  was  nrovided  oa  board.  Submersion  was  cfTecled  by  ad- 
mitting waterinfo  tanks dHvided  by  transverse  bulkheads  at  sufficient 
intervals  to  prevent  the  surging  of  the  water  in  the  fore  and  aft 
direction.  A  pump  expelled  this  water  again  when  desired,  and  a 
safety  weight  attache*!  to  the  Imttom  of  the  Ixjat  v.js  ready  for 
detachment  in  the  pro>.<  nrc  of  danger  A  pressure  gauge  indicated 
the  depth  of  w.ifer  rr.n  Iii-<1,  and  the  ofTirrr  c  >uld  regulate  the  opening 
of  the  inlet  valvc-i  or  the  ;jcti  in  rf  the  pumps  to  rnaint.iin  or  snry 
this  depth  as  desired.  For  controlling  the  bf>at  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion a  specially  devised  pendulum  was  empto>ed.  by  means  of  which 
a  clutcfi  was  mos-ed,  and  a  constantly  running  shaft  was  thrown 
into  gear  with  a  pump  as  soon  as  tlie  lioat  departed  appreciably 
from  the  horiaeatal  piaao.  The  action  of  the  pump  was  icvcrsiUe, 
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and  the  clutch  cncnRCfl  it  alwayi  in  such  a  w-ay  that  ft  drew  water 
Iron)  a  tank  at  tnc  low  end  of  the  beat,  and  delivered  it  to  a 
tank  at  the  hish  end.  bcvcral  other  devices  of  great  ini^cnuity  were 
employcil  in  thr  t>oat;  notably  a  tpecia)  form  of  univcrul  joint 
introduced  into  the  Line  of  ihafting.  At  the  alter  end,  clote  to  the 
propaUer,  ibi*  uaivenal  joint  waa  fittad  in  tuch  a  way  that  the 
Kfew  could  be  tct  at  an  angle  to  the  lint  of  motion,  and  steering 
effected  without  the  aid  of  a  XTrtical  rudder.  A  torpedo  containing 
lOO  lb  of  dvnamiic  or  other  explosive  was  carried  outsbidc  the  hull, 
Koi  tecured  by  a  catch  joint.  This  torpedo,  on  the  submarine  boat 
bdag  manceuvrcd  into  position,  could  De  thrown  off  and  allowed  to 
rise  and  attach  itself,  by  means  of  spikes,  to  some  vulnerable  part 


and  is  fumiahcd  with  a  triple-eipansioa  stnin  cnipnr,  obtaininc  it* 
steam  from  a  water-tube  boiler  of  special  form  and  heated  by 
P«tro)euro.  Ai  in  the  American  submarinej,  this  engine  propel* 
the  boat  when  at  the  siirface,  and  also  dnvr-s  a  d)  na.mo  wnxb 
recharges  accumulators,  the  latter  giving  the  rcjerve  f»o»er  for  m 
in  the  submerged  condition.  A  apced  of  1 1  knots  is  obtained  it 
the  surface,  and  8  knots  when  •ubmergcd.  A  new  departure  in  lit 
"  N'ar\'al  "  is  her  double  hull,  the  inner  shell  of  which  is  of  steri 
nUte  of  tuf(i<:tcfit  thickness  to  reiiat  any  water-pressure  to  which  the 
boat  may  be  subjected,  and  the  outer  shell,  placed  at  var>ics 
distances  from  the  inner,  forms  a  protection  to  the  inner  aj:a::K 
attack.  An  annotued  dome  surmount;,  the  boat,  cutting  throcj^i 
the  exteri.jl  -.'i-Jl  and  c.iri\irij?  a  shtVt 
and  narrow  ttlc>copir  funnel,  which,  a*  ta 
the  case  of  the  American  boats,  musr  te 
withdrawn  preparatory  to  diving.  Ccntrot 
in  the  vertical  diractioa  u  obtair 
dicing,  by  the  na  of  two  pain  of  I 
niddwh  pUoed  aynanetricany— 
Ibnmra,  the  other  aft.  U>  the  abent 
arrangement  it  is  claimed  that  tte 
horirontjl  dircctiun  of  the  lut  ii  cri-:urcl. 
the  Amcriran  co'-irsc  of  intlmin^  t.V  a»cs 


of  the  Lk-mI  wlit-n  lii 


:ik:  COr.>»d«Ttd 


Pic.  137. — Section  of  Goubet  Submarine  Torpedo-boat. 


of  the  ship  doomed  to  deatrtKtion.  Retirioig  then  to  a  safe  distance, 
the  submarine  botteouldwpMatbBtafpno  by  thtafHK]r«faa 

electric  cunant* 

WoridM  in  the  ligfat  of  Ue  now  eonidenible  eapeileBM.  M. 
Goubet  beat  Kveial  other  boats.  These  were  of  larger  dimeiMom, 
having  a  length  of  rf  ft,t  tbdr  material  was  aim  bronze,  and 
they  were  cast  in  three  pfecea,  the  centre  one  having  a  thickness 

of  I  in,,  while  the  others  were  mluccd  to  a  little  more  than  |  in. 
at  the  cniK.  r. i-H>->-iri^'  I.I  .1  l.trRc  extent  the  same  contrivances 
as  thfir  prc<lcrc,.» if.  thc^c  imjirnved  boats  were  fittcti  al»o  with  an 
automatic  api^iratti-s  for  ri-t;ul  iiing  the  depth  of  submcr-ion.  In 
this  regulator  a  piston  is  muvcd  along  a  cylinder  by  the  rotation 
of  a  rod  with  a  icrew  thread  cut  in  it,  and  ao  increaaea  or  dimiaiehea 
the  amount  of  water  in  the  cylinder.  The  movtBWiit  «f  the  pfaton 
bcflcetedbyaanuillmotor,  and  thedlreciionofaetfawef  the  motor 
b  fSKuiated  by  a  commutator  placed  in  juxtapoaitioii  to  •  pitwuie 
liuge.  When  the  de()th  of  submersion  is  too  small,  current  is 
aupplied  to  move  the  pistpn  so  as  to  admit  more  water;  when  the 
depth  is  too  Rrcat,  current  is  «upplic<l  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
water  is  c\[H-lled.  The  ^p^•cd  att.iiiH-<l  by  this  boat  was  fn'm  5  to 
6  knots.  Smaller  boats  of  this  type  have  been  built  for  propulsion 
by  manual  power,  but,  however  perfect  the  inechanism,  the  range  of 
action  of  a  submarine  dependent  oa  man-power  for  pnmulaion  is 
veiy  limited.  Itecent  Goubet  boata  an  bciai  bdlt,  with  motWc* 
posrer.  which  it  is  propoicd  to  cany  oo  baaraAip  and  lower  fiom 
davits  when  required. 

The  "  Gymnote  "  was  constnirted  at  Toulon  in  1888.  She  is  a 
steel  vessel,  with  a  length  of  50  ft.  and  a  displacement  of  30  tons; 
iH-ing  of  an  expcrimcni.il  ili  ir.iLter  only,  she  has  no  wcapori  of 
attack.  The  maximum  spcfd  oblainaltio  is  8  knots.  The  dcsijjns 
of  the  "  Gustave  Zcdc  "  and  of  the  "  Mnr'^- "  were  both  liascd 

Jtn  those  of  the  "  Gymnote,"  the  former  having  a  length  of  1x8 
t.  and  a  djaphcentent  of  a6is  tana.  I»  both  eftheM  the  hull  la 
of  bronae:  one  great  advantage  of  thb  aBClal  bcinc  that,  like 
the  bronze  of  the  Goubet  boats,  it  is  non-magnetk  in  character, 
and  cannot  therefore  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  compass. 
With  their  large  dimensions  they  were  intended  to  he  formiaabic 
engines  of  war,  and  were  furnished  lor  attack  wiili  Whitehead 
torpedoes;  of  these  latter  they  each  carry  three  of  45  cm. 
(nearly  18  in.)  diameter,  discharging  them  by  means  of  a  torpedo 


bination  of 
manoeuvring 


rudders 
a  ship 


open  to  such  grave  object  mus  that  it  » 
deainbletoavaidii. 

The  earfy  American  boats  of  the  *  Rofr 
bad"  type,  and  the  French  boats  bedt 
ia  the  last  decade  of  the  iQth  centvy, 
!  the  earliest  really  practical  s-jbmaiioc 
fal  the  sense  that  unhke  the  boats 
which  preceded  them  they  uene  in<r»- 
menta  of  war  which  could  be  u<<l  ty 
ordinary  trained  crews  with  the  average 
chancca  of  succc^  and  failure  which 
attend  all  warlike  operations.  They  <wc 
thdr  piacticabilitv  not  to  any  dixa%rty 
-of  the  method  oi  controlling  the  »ose- 
ments  of  a  boat  .beneath  the  s-nrf»ce 
of  the  water,  as  has  been  !<iir,^;»mes 
supposed,  since  the  ordinary  metliod  of 
steering  by  means  of  a  rudder  or  a  coci- 
pcrfectTy  analogous  to  that  used  ior 
in  the  horizontal  plane  was  well  koowa 


and  had  been  applied  to  steering  submarines  in  the  \-erticsl 
pbae  bcfma;  but  principally  to  the  perfection  of  the  acniw 
htor  odi  as  •  HMaas  of  atorinc  eneigy  for  propulaiao  withaat 
thr  eYt)enditure  of  air  or  other  weight  contained  ia  the  boat. 
.K.d  to  the  introduction  of  the  optical  tube.  This  latter  imtrw- 
mcnt  is  a  telescope  with  the  optical  axis  twice  bent  throogh  a  rifht 
;it;j;lL-  by  tot.il'.y  refleclin^  pri?nis  or  mirrors;  and  under  divrr< 
forms  and  various  naincs,  such  as  pcfiscofx-.  rlcf.to*' 1 
hyphydroscopc,  omnLscof^^-.  Ar.,  it  .-jt'for^ls  thr  onb.  f.r.icl.  r-rjr* 
by  which  ol)|ccts  on  the  surface  ol  the  water  can  be  seen  at  a 
distance  from  the  iatarier  of  a  aubmoied  meiL  Tka  ,^ 
of  providing  flwaaa  for  lacinK  at  a  dbtanee  tfeaoigh  ue 
star  awaita  aolniioa,  and  when  aobcd.  II  it 
will  ctennoaaiy  add  to  the  power  «f  1 
of  war. 

By  far  the  gre.\tcr  numl<T  of  ?.ubir.arinc  boats  in  eiistLTicc  in  ig^^ 
were  developments  through  a  jircM  ess  of  continuous  expcrimci-.t  isii 
improvement  of  the  "  Gymnntc  "  ard  of  the  early  Molland  bcots, 
altnoueh  the  process  of  evolution  had  been  ao  rapid  and  cxtensTxr 
that  the  paicntage  of  these  modern  boats  u  barely  reconuaaUc- 
There  are,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  ubmarinea  ouik  by 
the  Lake  Submanae  Boat  Co.  of  Bridgeport.  U^JU  fal  the  scrwea 
of  various  naval  powers.  These  boats  are  designed  by  Mr  Steaa 
Lake,  who  was  also  a  pknwcr  in  submarine  boat  nmstrurtioa.  reo- 
temporary  with  Mr  J.  P.  Holland  in  the  United  States  of  Amcrics. 
His  earliest  boat,  the  "  Arponaut,"  was  intended  rather  for  njejitrtj 
along  the  bottom  in  sh.ilKnv  w.iter  than  for  ordinarv-  riaN-igatr.TB; 
and  for  sending  out  divers  r.ilhcr  than  for  discharRirij;  t.-krfiecSoev 
l  or  this  purpose  it  was  fit'.tNl  with  wheel*  for  running  .-«?c7rj;  t'le 


bottom  and  with  an  air-tight  chamber  having  a  hatch  at  the  button 
which  couM  be  apeaad  'imea  the  air  prescute  ia  the  chaaT 
made  equal  to  Hitt  ef  the  mtcr  outside.  Thaae  iwHaiee  < 

'the  modern  Lahe  beats,  thomb   

for  At 


which  could  be  I 

tot  

retained  in  many  of  the  modem  Lahe  beats, 
are  now  constructt^I  like  all  other  auboiafiaei 

purpose  of  submarine  naviRation. 

Other  boats  uhi<  h  shuuld  !<•  mrntioncd  .is  laying  rbirr.  -  to  dis- 
tinctive features  in  m.ntrrs  rf  del.\il  .ire  those  built  by  thr  Fiat 
San  Giorgio  Company  of  Sjxzia,  lie-i^rrid  by  Colmcl  Laurcrti, 


tul)e.     The   "  Morse "   and  "Gustave   Zidi,"    like   the  I  and  those  built  by  the  Ccrmania  Wcrft  of  Ktel,  which  arc  uodo' 


'  Gymnote,"  possess  only  electric  means  of  propulsion,  the  power 
being  derived  from  batteries  of  accumulators.  No  power  is  provided 
in  the  vcsMla  by  which  the  accumulators  can  be  recharged,  ao  that 
the  radius  of  action  of  these  boau  b  necessarily  very  limited. 
The  "  Narval,"  designed  by  M.  Laubeuf,  and  the  outcome  of  a 
general  competition  xn  1897.  has  a  length  of  ii3  ft.  and  a  total 
displacement  of  aoo  tons.  She  was  mult  at  Cherbowi  ia 


stood  to  embody' the  patents  of  M.  d'Equevillcy.  The  Rssasaa 
government  also  possesacs  several  boats  generally  regarded  as  of  a 
distinctive  type  designed  bjT  M,  Drzwierki. 

Perh.tps  the  most  outstanding  distinction  between  diffemi 
submarine  boats  is  the  amount  of  their  submerged  displacefaeat 
which  is  devoted  to  carrying  water  ballast.  This,  01  course,  measares 
their  reserve  of  bwcqraacy  in  the  luxfaoe  ooadition,  wUch  in  dBoaat 
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examples  of  boats  varies  from  as  little  as  5%  to  as  much  as  60 
of  their  wrfacc  displacement.  It  is  oh\i<'iij!>  that,  thi^  more  ft.itcr 
bftllaat  carried,  the  km  oi  tome  other  weight  of  machinery  or  cquip- 
OMOt  cu  be  curied  oa  ■  ghm  Mibmeried  dUptocement,  ana  Cm 
wbde  prabka  retolve*  Htelf  ano  making  the  com  pro  mm 
will  best  meet  (he  rrauiremcnts  o(  the  aervice  for  whick  the  boat  » 
intended.  This  fact  has  sometimes  been  kiet  light  of  ia  ditcuisions 
00  this  subject,  which  have  (rndixl  sometimes  to  procwi  on  the 
as5Umjit:uri  of  3  radical  dilTcrcijce  in  character  between  Loats  nf 
hi^h  ti-^rve  of  buoyancy  and  tfiOM?  of  low  reservx-,  even  to  the 
extont  of  giving  them  the  different  names  of  "  submersible  "  and 
"  submarine."  Another  tocbnical  point  in  the  dcsien  of  submarines 
wMeb  hni  fnqimtly  bwn  tkn  «nfiet  «f  nwHwtniciil  discussion 
bllWdMinAffityarateirfRaf'ttimd^  hydioptanea." 
Tkia  <tuettioa  depMdtM  the  form  of  tbe  boot,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  onpated  to  handle  her,  aad  ia  usMutable  for  diacuasion 
except  in  relation  to  the  ^"•"'•♦•■■"H  I"""!— ■■■m  <rf  -  [m.«mhI»> f»iy» 
ijnd>.'r  t!io  vertical  K\d.--(j<  I \  namical  fonCa  wUch  an  Mt  Up  by  it> 
pn:':iu! -;i->ri  thruiigb  trie  walt-r. 

Siii.il  ir  rnnsitkr.itioiis  .ipi'ly  to  the  questions  whether  a  Sttbwiae 
bo»t  iboutd  have  a  separate  means  of  propulsion  for  lurface^aaidng 
dieijaet  fnm  that  ttind  far  iMbiBaigi<jw»)|HiMea,  and  if  ao»  whether 
it  ihoiad  oonaiil  of  ■ceun  or  hmnHMoadiuathm  enginciL  On 
account  of  tbe  very  limited  capacity  of  even  the  best  modern  electric 
accumulator,  any  submarine  wluch  ia  intended  to  have  a  con* 
■idenfale  ladiua  of  actioa  OMHt  oeoeanrily  have  heat  en^aaa 
of  aonw  daacitptioti  for  Mnftea  pnptiUiau  aad  for  chaf|fa«bat- 
teriea. 

As  to  tlio  po  of  heat  engine,  France  was  t'le  only  country  which 
in  1910  had  fitted  steam  engines  in  recently  built  submarines;  and 
the  genaial  tendency  eata  undoubtedly  to  uae  intemal<ombufltion 
engine*,  of  wMda  time  baming  heavy  oil  are  much  leas  expensive  in 
working  than  thoK  usiny  gasolene. 

The  general  tendency  m  loio  was  to  inotuetiieaiaeof  submarine 
boats.  Improvements  in  tnc  dMlgn,  apart  from  increase  in  iizc, 
depend  principally  on  the  improvements  which  may  be  made  in  the 
internal-combustion  engines  re<]uircil  for  their  surface  propulsion,  and 
in  the  irt'.prnvi'trunt  or  fxivsiMe  tlimiriati  jn  of  thi-  electric  accumu- 
lators aiui  motors  for  submerged  propulsion,  the  weight  o(  .wbkh 

laax  wnicn  v  ooiasnBQ  iiDm  acai  caamaa* 

It  ia  tbe  practice  of  all  countries  to  Keep  aecret . 
details  of  their  submarine  boats,  to  an  even 

errater  extent  than  tho"*  of  ordinary  warships. 
Sjitie  i>arti»u!ars,  however,  of  the  newer  sub- 
marinesof  different  count  riesarcpiv  rn  inl  1  w.  prin- 
cipally  to  illustrate  the  nrogrtss  in  >irc  in-I  power. 

in  fraiKt,  in  1901,  M.  Romauotii,  already  rc- 
lened  to  aa  the  designer  of  tlie  "  Morse  "  and 
*'  Gustave  Ztdi,"  ptoduccd  two  other  boats,  the 
"  Fran^ais "  and  "  AlgWen,"  similar  to  the 
"  Morse."  Four  vessels,  the"  Sirine,""  Triton." 
"Silurc"  and  "  K'p.idan."of  a  mtxlified"  N'arval 
type,  were  biJ:U  fri.-ni  M.  Luil.n  nf's  dcsijjns  in 
igoi  :  two  others  of  a  similar  type,  t  "  Ai,;ittte  " 
and  "  t  u-o^'iie,"  but  of  170  tons  surface  1  li-i.ilai  c- 
mcnt,  were  bu  il  t  i  n  1 904,  and  two  other  still  larger 

beati,tfae"Circ6  and''Calypao»"iiii90S!  Theae 
taro  boata  are  (155  ft.  long,  16  ft. 


■with 


lentith  ami  s^tH  tons  dispjarement  on  the  surface  and  797  t<nis 
■  ubiiierKi'd.  and  the  "  Admiral  Bourgois,"  181  ft.  in  leny^th  .iinl 
555  tons  surface  displacement,  were  laid  down.  The  H.P.s  of  these 
thiea  aubroersiUcs  are  1400L  1700  and  1500  respectively  at  the 
aurfaoe.  giving  a  speed  of  15  knots  (submerged  speed  10  knots). 

After  tnc  completion  of  the  last  boat  of  the  "  Adder  "  cla»  alreaAf 
referred  to,  a  period  of  about  three  years  elapsed  before  the  acquiSH 
tion  for  the  UnUed  Stales  navy  of  any  additional  submarine  boats. 
The  "  O  topiji,  "  uhich  underwent  extended  trials  in  1907,  was 
<!esi^;n<?rl  by  the  Uleclric  fVxit  Comfwny,  the  successors  of  the  Floliand 
Boat  Company,  and  marlceil  a  gt^^at  a<lvancc  in  all  respects  o>"er  the 
earlier  boats.  Siie  is  a  twin-screw  boat,  having  two  torpedo  tubes 
instead  of  one,  as  in  the  previous  boata;  she  ia  of  about  273  tons 
dis^acement  submerged  and  255  tons  on  the  surface^  and  is  credited 
with  maximum  trial  speeds  of  1 1  knots  on  the  surface  and  to  Icaoia 
submerged.  Three  other  boats,  tbe  "  Cutttefish,"  "  Tarantuhl "  and 
"  \''i[x?r,"  generally  similar  to  but  somewhat  smaller  and  less  power- 
ful than  the  "  Uctopa^**  ««e  also  completed  duringl907  and  ipo>*; 
and  the  "  Snapper, '  "  Bonita,"  "  Stinpray  "  and  "Tarpon,"  of  the 
same  size  as  the  "Octopus,"  in  1909.  The  "  Saln-on,"  a  l>oat 
similar  to  the  "Octopus,"  but  of  278  tons  displacement  on  the 
surface,  360  tons  submerged  and  carrying  four  torpedo  tuhics,  was 
completed  in  iQio,  and  is  ctedhed  with  trial  speeds  of  ix  knots  on 
tbe  surface  and  9)  knots  submerged.  In  July  1910  this  boat  made 
the  ocean  passage  of  about  700  to  800  m.  from  Quincy,  Maaa., 
to  Kingston,  Bermuda,  in  four  d.-iys.  and  returned  in  about  the  same 
time,  proving  herself  remarkably  seaworthy  for  so  comparatively 
small  a  bo.U  in  the  rough  weather  encountered.  Several  similar 
boats  wiere  in  1910  under  construction. 

In  1900  Great  Britain  ordered  five  submarine  boats  from  Mc<.irs 
Mckers,  Sonaft  Maxim,  at  Barrow,  who,  by  arrangement  with  the 
Electric  Boat  Company  of  New  York,  were  enabled  to  embody  in 
their  designs  all  the  features  of  tbe  Holland  boau  of  the  "  Adder  " 
class,  which  these  first  British  submarines  resembled  in  size  and 
inost  other  respects,  the  length  being  about  63  ft.  and  submerged 
diip1.Kemcnt  120  tons.  Subseouent  British  submarines  of  the  A, 
B  and  C  chxsscs  were  designed  oy  Messrs  Vickers,  Sons  &  Maxim 
under  instructions  from  the  Admiralty.  The  pr[i,:resF  in  size  and 
power  has  been  continuous,  and  the  departure  from  the  original 
'  Holland  "  type  more  and  more  marked  with  each  Rucccssi\c  new 
design.  Table  aX.  indicates  the  various  steps.  All  the  boats  there 
r\i3,  which  haa  heavyoil  engiaeab  aie  htled-with 

Tablk  XX. 


Name  or 
Claaaaf 
Boat. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Uptaann 

Ai       .  . 
A2-A4  .  . 
A5-A12.  . 
A13      .  . 
Bi-Bil.  . 
C1-C17.  . 
C19-C38  . 

1903 

1904-  1905 
I 90s- I 906 
190*^-1907 

1 905-  I 907 

1907-  1909 

1908-  1910 

Feet 

100 

99 
9'> 
99 
135 
135 
135 

n'9' 

IJ'8' 
12'  H' 
12' 

13'  '•' 
13'  6' 
13' 6' 

Tons. 

206 

205 

205 
205 

3>4 
314 

370 

Horse. 
Power  of 
Engines. 

Sf>ced  on 
Surface. 

Knots. 

350 

9 

450 

to 

600 

1 1 

500 

1 1 

600 

12 

600 

12 

600 

17 

MO  to 

Diesel 


.  „  -    10  ft.  draught)  of 

tons  displacement  on  tbe  surface,  480  tons  subinergetL  Two 
el  heavy  oil  engines  are  fitted  to  give  1 1 )  knots  speed  on  the 
surface  and  two  electric  motors  for  use  when  (ubmerged.  Four 
boats  of  tbe  "  CnOme  "  tvpe,  of  200  tons  ami  280  11. P.  and  135  ft. 
in  length,  designed  by  ^^.  ^Iallgas,  were  commenced  in  1899.  In 
1901  twenty  small  submarines  uf  the  "  Naiado  "  tyi*  were  com- 
menced to  M.  Romazzotti's  design;  they  arc  7O  ft.  in  length  and  of  68 
tons  displaccmem,  and  have  a  surface  speed  of  8  knots  and  a  MHf<i 
of  4*5  knots  when  submerged.  Their  motive-power  is  electrical  bot  h 
for  auiface  and  aubmergcd  propulsion,  cxc^  in  the  case  of  two 
boata  which  are  provioed  with  benzol  motors  for  surface  work. 
From  190s  to  1909,  34  boats  of  tlie  "  PluviOoe  "  type  of  twin-screw 
SubmerMbles  de:>igned  by  M.  Laubeuf  were  laid  down:  they  have  a 
dispUcctnent  on  the  surface  of  39a  tons,  and  have  eneines  of 
700  H.P.  and  a  spctxl  of  12  knots  on  the  surface,  an  t  440  11. P.  and 
a  speed  of  7}  knots  when  submerged.  Eighteen  (xxits  of  the  class 
have  triple-expansion  engines,  ana  each  of  the  remainder  has  two 
I>iesel  heavy  oil  motors  for  surface  propulsion,  while  all  ha\-e  electric 
aMNora  for  ose  when  aubmeifed.  Some  of  the  steam-driveo  baaia 
have  tiaveraed  730  m.  fat  ia  Iwara,  while  tJie  "  I^iptn  "  with  eft 
flMMOfa  ran  1200  m.  from  Rocbefort  to  Gran  in  six  days  without 
eafling  at  any  intermediate  port.  In  fig.  128  (Hate  .XXVII.)  is 
shown  the  "  Vendcniiaire."  one  of  the  boats  of  this  class.  The  twin- 
screw  submarines  i  f  the  "  Emcraude  "  class,  six  in  number,  de- 
signetl  by  ,M.  Manias  an<t  laid  down  in  1906,  arc  of  approximately 
the  wmc  displacement  as  the  "  PUivi'iv.-  "  fla«s  and  of  about  the 
sarrve  speed;  their  motive-power  consists  of  two  Die«*-1  heavy  oil 
erwines  on  surface  and  electric  motors  whett  submerged.  A  con- 
aideral)le  advance  in  kngth  and  displacement  was  made  in  1907. 
when  the  *'  Mariotte,"  ai6  ft.  in  length,  jaa  tens  displecenMat  on 
the  auifaca,  aad  61s  torn  aabawrged;  the  "  AichimMe,"  199  ft  to 


gasolene  engines  for  surface  propulsion.  Oi,  which  also  has  heavy 
oil  coginaa.  waa  completed  ia  Septeaber  I009»  aad  waa  the  firat  of 
a  new  aetiea  of  boata  for  the  deagn  of  wweh  Sir  Philip  Watts  waa 

personally  responsible.  She  passed  through  her  trials,  and  seven 
simil.ir  (Mats  were_  in  1910  under  construction.  Fig.  no  (Plate 
XXV'III.)  givesa  view  of  C32.  while  fig.  130  shr>w«  Dl  under  wcijih 
on  the  surface,  and  fig.  Iji  a  tlorill  a  ir;  f'cjrtsmouth  ll.irlxtur. 

Russia  purchased  the  L-ike  dcmonatratiun  bo.it  "  Protector  "  in 
1)04.  This  boat  is  65  ft.  lone,  115  tons  displacett-.er.t  on  the  jurfaco 
and  170  tons  submerged.  The  surface  speed  is  stated  to  be  q  knots 
and  the  submerged  6  kaMi>  A  fauier  boat,  of  Ijs  tons  duplace* 
ment — the  "  Simon  Lalta  waa  ala»  purehaiMd,  aSd  four  <Mhers  of 
the  same  siae  built  in  1904-19Q&  Iano7aaotheranall'*Lske  "iKMt 
of  1 10  tons  was  obtaiMd,  and  la  1906  and  1909  seven  htger  vesM-k. 

ft.  lon^r.  14  ft.  beam,  450  tons  on  surface,  500  tons  suf  merged, 
16  kni>(s  ffn-ni  on  surface  adth  petrol  engines,  and  b\  kn'jt^  sub- 
mergctl,  with  electric  nwtOTB.  Ol  the  "  Holland  "  type  Russia  has 
obtained  a  considerable  number;  fifteen  of  these  arc  from  106  to 
I7S  tons  on  the  surface,  and  one  is  184  ft.  long,  12  ft.  beam,  11  ft. 
deep  and  360  tons  on  the  surface.  She  has  also  obtained  three 
boats  of  tbe  "  Gcrmania  "  type,  131  ft.  long,  197  tons  on  the  surface, 
as  well  as  a  specimen  of  a  snull  submarine  of  17  tons  hoisting  weight 
driven  by  electric  accumulators  only,  giving  8  knots  on  the  surface 
and  6  knots  submerged,  and  armed  with  one  torpedo  tube.  The 
large  b(jats  of  the  *'  Lake  "  type  are  driven  by  engines  of  1200  H.P., 
and  are  st.itcfi  to  carry  an  armament  of  two  3-pdr.  and  two  machine 
yji".-^  in  addition  to  their  four  torix-ilo  tut-es.  Three  of  the  Russian 
submarines  under  cun'^truttion  in  1910  were  500  tons  displacement 
on  the  surface. 

Cmnany  did  not  bund  submarines  until  1906.  when  Ul  was 
launched  at  the  Gcrmania  Works,  Kid.  She  ia  IM  ft.  toag.  ii  ft. 
9  ia.  beam,  7  ft.  9  in.  draught  and  340  tone  CQ  tfeie  auH^Met  beias 
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tliehtly  Un;rr  than  the  Ru&stan  boats  built  by  the  tame  htm.  She 
U  httt.tJ  with  t«riii*wrawt  dtiwen  by  petrotetun  motor*  ci  4So  H.P  . 
giving  .1  s[>rrd  of  II  knob  oa  die  tuHacc,  Mid  dec  trie  moton  ol 

30O  H.P.,  nh  tng  :\  speed  of  9  knots  when  aubmcrged.  Three  l8-in. 
torpedoes  an-  i.uri<.~d,  one  bow  tube  only  bein^  provided.  In 

ir^uS-fxni  (l;:t.  I  ir^i-r  Ixi.Tts  wen-  built  at  Dantxig,  and  in  1900- 
t'yU)  tl'.n  i:  .it  tnn-i  dispUccmcnt  at  the  Gcrmania  work*.  Tne 
l>oat»  were  rtiwrtixl  to  have  made  very  long  »ea  paisagcs  without 
escort. 

Japan  commenced  building  "  HoiUnd  "  boat*  in  1905.  The  firtt 
6ve  were  87  (t.  in  kiigth  md  IW  t—  ^Hmtomiiunt  TwoMBalkr 
bnto  of  86  ton*  were  alao  butlt.  IB  1908  two  boats  of  3M  tons  were 
built  at  Barrow,  and  dopatrhed  by  »t«imer  to  Japan;  and  three 
■imilar  boats  wrrc  in  1910  Ix-ini;  built  in  Japan. 

In  iH')4  Iinly  Uunclv'd  tlie  "  Delfino."  a  single-tcrew  boat  of  105 
tiifu  and  150  il.l*.  Ihc  ty(x;  Vim  not  been  repeated,  but  in  1905 
a  (ro>h  !ilart  was  m.idc  with  three  boats  of  the  "  Glauco  "  tyjie, 
twin-screw  Ijoals  of  150  tons  on  the  surface,  175  tun*  ^uhm^r,;^d, 
H.P.  on  surface  (mo  to  700,  speed  lA  knots  on  surface  and  8  knots 
■ubmened.  In  1908  three  Hmilar  but  larger  boau  foUowcd,  the 
larfeat  being  the  Foca."  137  ft.  9  in.  long,  1^  ft.  beam,  displace- 
ment 175  tons,  900  H.P.  and  15  knots  speed  in  surface  condition, 
315  tons  displacrmcnt,  3oo  H.P.  and  9  knots  when  submerged, 
fitted  with  two  18-in.  torpetio  tubes.  In  1910  ikix  similar  but  larger 
boats  Wire         down  at  S|x/i.l. 

The  intre.iM'd  intm  >t  in  n.iv.il  m.itters  in  Aui'.ria  is  shown  by  the 
expenditure  on  sul'm.irini >  .\s  will  .-is  on  bntikshij/s.  In  1907  two 
boats  of  the  "  Lake  "  type  100  ft.  long,  jvj  tons  ».ubnu'rgi  d,  were 
laid  down  at  the  government  dockvard  at  Pola;  between  that  date 
and  1910  two  boau  of  modified  "  ffoUand  "  type,  138  ft.  lon^.  300 
tons  submerged  •od  IS  kaota  wrface  speed,  were  built  at  Fiuroe, 
an<l  two  of  the  **  Ccmraki  **  type  ordered  from  Kiel. 

The  Swedish  government  bct;an  by  building  a  submarine  boat, 
the  "  Hoicn,"  which  is  under  ■t(>j<l  to  have  rex-mbleil  the  cirty 
"  llolldnu"  desicns.  In  1910  the  "  Hvalen,"  a  boat  similar  10  ihc 
Im-^t  It.illan  submarines,  w.is  built  for  the  Swedish  government 
by  the  Fiat  San  Ciorsio  Company  at  Spcxia,  and  acquired  some 
notoriety  by  making  the  voyage  from  Spezia  to  Stockholm  without 
escort,  including  a  longest  run  ol  about  700  m.  from  Spcaia  to 
Cartagena. 

The  "  Dykkcrrn,"  a  submarine  of  the  "  Laurent!  "  tv-pe,  but 
entirely  clectrif .illy  propelled  l>olh  at  the  *urf.icc  and  suumcrKed. 
W.U  built  by  the  Fi.it  San  tiiorKio  Company  at  .-ij  f<  r  the  I  >.ini  h 
Bovcrnmcnt  in  Ii>oq.  She  is  cndited  with  A  in.ivKiii.in  iri  i  :l  i.<(  12 
knots  on  the  surface  and  S  km  its  >ulim(  rv:i  d,  luit,  <li  ;  ri.  I;  nt;  1  nt  .nly 
on  the  energy  stored  in  electric  accumulators,  her  radius  o(  action  is 
necessarily  restricted. 

Fltet  AuxUiaritt. — Various  types  of  auxiliaries  ate  provided  in 
the  prinripal  navies  to  perform  icrvioea  of  a  supplementary,  though 
frequently  important  character.  In  many  cases  fighting  vessejs 
of  the  oliii  r  f  laste*  have  been  converted  and  adapted  as  well  as  is 
prarticiMe  f  ir  these  service*,  but  in  uihrr  lascs  new  vesecis  have 
pern  built  or  .irran>;ements  made  with  ov  ncrs  <i(  suitable  merchant 
ships  for  the  adai  tatiun  .\n:l  um-  of  tlioso  ^htp^  whi  n  reauired  by 
the  navie*.  Amoiii;»t  such  auxiliaries  the  following  arc  found  in 
the  British  navy: — Mine-layint  ttsult — sccoixl-class  cruisers  of 
the  Apollo  class  modified  for  the  purpose  lyferJ-ffpair  jAi/>j— the 
modified  merchant-built  wauls  "  Assistance  "  of  96CX)  tons  dis- 
accmcnt  and  the  "Cydopf"  of  1 1  joo  tons;  <fij(iV/iBt  vtutl — 
Aauarius  "  of  3660  tons,  a  modified  merchant  vc^m-1,  and  a  large 
numoer  of  tank  vestrls  such  as  the  "  Provider  "  of  395  tons,  specially 
built  for  distributing  fresh  water;  depot  and  rtpair  skipf  for 
deslroytrs — the  niodifie<l  cruisers  "  Dlake,  '"  Blenheim,"  "  Lcandcr" 
artd  St  George,"  and  the  modihed  merchant  vessels  "  Hecla  " 
and  "Tyne";  depot  ships  for  submarines — the  modified  cruiaer* 
*'  Bonaventurc."  Thame*,"  Ac  and  the  repair  ship  "  Vulcan," 
aa  wdl  as  a  new  vessel  the  "  MaidataM>"  of  3600  tons,  laid  down 
at  Scott's  Yard.  Greenock,  in  1910;  otf  InkmiWi— the  merchant 
bililt  Tmrli  "  I^ctroleum,"  of  9900  ton*  and  "  Kharki  "  of  1430 
torn,  and  a  new  vessel,  the  "  Burma  "  of  3870  tons,  laid  down  at 
the  Greenock  Dockyard  Co.'s  Yard  in  t<)io.  The  hospital  ship 
"  Maine  "  of  4.'540  tons  was  fitted  up  for  service  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Spanish-American  War,  and  was  pri-vrntcd  to  the  British 
fovernment  in  1901  by  the  Atlantic  Transport  Co. 

Beside*  the  forcvoi.ig.  arrlngements  are  made  for  fitting  up  fast 
vts«els  rach  as  the  ^'  Maureuma  "  and  "  Lusiunia  "  «filb«  number 
of  6'in.  or  other  Q.F.  guns  for  •ervice  as  merchant  omlim  In  time 
of  trar,  when  thev  would  be  used  as  ocean  going  Kouts,  or  for 
the  protCClioa  ol  trade  route*.  Corresponding  arrangements 
arc  made  by  several  other  countries,  while  in  Russia  and  Japan 
s!i  i  ll  mcn  .intilc  cruisers  have  been  built  under  the  t;t!'  <  ( 
V.  Kin!e<-r  ■.ti-.uturs.  A  full  account  of  the  Russian  Volimfei  r  Hnt 
i-i  ti.i  I'O  fniin.l  in  a  paper  rejft  by  Mr  II  Hm,v,ll  .it  thr  Iiistiiute  of 
Naval  Architects  1905,  later  vessels  being  described  in  £«£!>tfffinj;, 
llth  March  1910,  and  aa  aocounC  «f  th*  Japaiwas  Volunteer 
vestdi  will  be  found  in  /nltnMlfMMi  Jfarnw  BH^Mtrint.  June 

writer  la  Indebted  to  Mr    H.  Maibctb.  M.VjO..  for  valuable 
awlitanre  in  prepaiiog  this  article.  IP.  Wa.) 


SHIPBUILDING.  When  ihips  were  buHl  of  wood  and  prof»Ije<i 
by  sails  their  possible  size  and  propioriiiins  -Acre  liniittd  by  the 
nature  of  the  structural  material,  while  the  type  of  ttruclttrc  had 
been  evolved  by  lon^  experience  and  was  ii^apable  of  any  radical 
modificatioa.  Speed  depended  to  much  on  dminatinct  iDdc* 
pendent  of  the  daigB«ftMveied,MicliMl]tt«ale  of  the  wlidaad 
sea,  that  it  was  impossible  tolnclude  a  definite  q>eed  over  a  voyage 
or  measured  distance  as  one  of  the  essential  requirements  of  i 
desi|:;n;  and  the  speed  actu.-illy  obtainable  was  low  even  aadcr 
the  most  favourable  conditions  when  judged  by  modern  standards. 
Stability  dc[Kn<led  principally  on  the  .irr.DUi.t  of  ballast  earned, 
and  this  was  determined  experimentally  after  the  complctioa 
the  vesscL  Under  these  conditions  there  was  00  room  for  say 
striking  originaytjr  ol  detigB.  One  veaid  foUowcd  ao  doicjy  m 
the  Bnct  of  aaotlier,  thet  tbe  qnliUet  ol  the  new  drfp  ceeddfee 
determined  for  all  practical  puipoies  by  the  performance  of  m 
almost  identical  vessel  in  the  past.  The  theoretical  sdenoeef 
shipbuilding,  the  object  of  whirh  is  to  eilnMlbh  quart itatK-e 
relations  between  the  behaviour  and  performance  of  the  ship 
and  the  VKtatkH  !■  doigi  CMi&Bg  thHB,  ms  0BKair 
neglected. 

With  the  introduction  of  iron,  and  later  of  sted,  aa  a  Mtifr 
tuial  lutcrial  for  the  hulb  ol  ahipe,  and  ol  heat  cngl»ei  far 
tbdr  ptopnMca,  the  peedble  variatfon  of  ibe,  pnportaoatairi 
propdling  power  of  ihipa  was  enormously  increased.  la  orda  M 
make  the  fullest  use  of  these  new  possibilities,  and  to  adapt eaift 
ship,  as  closely  as  may  be,  to  the  spcLia!  purpose  for  whickkil 
intended,  theoretic  knowledne  h.is  Imumc  of  paramount  in- 
portancc  to  ilic  dt-ij'nrr.  lie  h.is  been  forced  to  investigate 
closely  those  branches  of  the  abstract  physical  sciences  that 
bear  specially  on  ships  and  their  behaviour,  and  these  ituthe- 
matical  and  experimental  investigations  constitute  the  study 
of  Theoretical  Shipbuilding.  It  embraces  the  coasidetatioa  cf 
probJewe  and  qaeitioai  upon  whidi  the  qtuJitio  ol  a  ah^  iymi 
and  which  determine  the  vaifous  features  of  the  design,  havng 
regard  to  the  particular  scrvn'ccs  that  the  ship  v.  :!1  Ik-  rccjuirtd  ta 
perform;  i.e.  the  requirements  that  must  be  luliilk  i  m  or  der  that 
she  may  rriakc  her  various  passages  economically  and  with  safety 
in  all  conditions  of  wind  and  sea,  the  best  form  for  the  hull  with 
regard  to  the  resistance  offered  by  the  water  and  the  engine  power 
requisite  in  order  to  attain  the  speed  dc&ired,  the  nature  of 
waves  and  tbcir  actfon  uj>on  the  ship,  and  the  strtictuial 
arrangemeata  nieiMiiy  in  order  that  she  aiy  be  aufieieaily 
strong  to  irithitaad  the  vatlous  stfCfMS  la  «meh  wriB  lie 
subjected.  The  determination  of  the  most  suitable  dimcr-slcBS 
to  fulfil  certain  conditions  involves  the  consideration  of  a 
different  set  of  circumstances  for  almost  every  service,  and  here 
the  experience  gained  in  vesstii  of  similar  type,  together  with  the 
known  eflcct  of  mcxliiu at  1^11.4  ma  ie  to  iul::l  new  conditions  of 
each  p.irticular  design,  can  be  uma\  as  a  guide.  The  requiretaeats 
of  economical  working,  safely,  &c.,  detCflBfaK  the  Ingdl, 

breadth,  depth  and  fom.  The  length  haa  a  oioM  jnortsit 
bearing  on  the  economy  ofpowerwIthwhkhtbe^teediiohtaiBed; 

and  on  the  breadth,  depth  and  height  of  side,  or  freeboard,  depcad 
to  an  important  degree  the  stability  and  seaworthiness  of  the 

vessel. 

While,  however,  the  importance  to  the  ship  designer  of  mathe- 
matical theories  based  on  first  principles  and  experiment  caa 
hardly  be  overrated,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  drcumstancrs 
and  conditions  postulated  are  invariably  BUXh  less  complex  thia 
those  which  sunouad  actual  ships.  Tba  ipplicability  of  the 
tbcocles  depends  on  the  doeeaess  with  wUch  the  aasaaed 
drcumstances  are  realized  in  practice.  The  ultimate  gtiide 
in  the  design  of  new  ships  must,  therefore,  still  remain  practical 
experience.  To  this  experience  thSQiy  is  a  powerful  tlliHiIl '  . 
but  can  by  no  means  replace  it. 

llaoazitCia  Savsvunmo 

When  a  ship  floats  at  rest  in  still  water,  the  forces  acting  upon 
hec  must  be  in  eqnilibnum.  These  consist  of  the  wcii^  of  the 
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lUp  MCiog  verticany  dowimwib  tlnoil||i  Its  ecatn  of  gnvity 
•od  the  resultut  pretsuie  d  the  water  on  the  immiMd  bull. 

If  the  iblp  be  suppoeed  removed  aad  the  cavity  thus 

formed  fiHed  with  water,  then,  since  this  volume  of  water 
is  in  equilibrium  under  the  same  system  of  fluid  pres- 
sures, the  resultant  of  these  pressures  must  be  equal  and  opposite 
to  the  weight  of  the  water  in  the  cavity  and  will  ihtnfdrc  ;ut 
vertically  upwards  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  portion  of 
water.  Defining  the  weight  of  water  diq>laced  by  the  ship  as  the 
iiifkctmuUt  aad  iti  centra  of  gwrity  aa  the  tuin  af  ktuymej. 
It  b  oea  tMl  the  frndaawBtal  eenditiaiia  far  the  equOibtiiiin 
of  a  ship  in  ttffl  wator  an  (a)  that  the  weight  of  the  ship  muu  be 
equal  to  the  displacement,  and  (fr)  that  its  centres  of  gravity  and 
buoyancy  must  bo  in  the  same  vertical  line. 

A  floating  ship  is  always  subject  to  various  external  forces 
diMaibing  it  from  its  position  of  equilibrium,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  investigate  the  stability  of  such  a  position,  i.e.  to 
determine  whether  tbo  abjp,  after  receiving  a  small 
diatiirbaiioe,wiUtendtoiituntoitafoniierpoBitkHi,iA 
wMdi  eaae  iu  equihlwiaiB  It  termed  jteUr,  or  whether, 
00  the  other  hand,  it  will  tend  to  mo\T  still  farther  from  the 
original  position,  when  the  equilibrium  is  termed  uiutablt.  The 
Intermetliate  case,  when  the  ship  tends  to  remain  in  its  new  posi- 
tion, is  a  third  state  of  equilibrium,  which  is  termed  neutral. 

Of  the  modes  of  disturbance  possible,it  b  evident  that  a  bodUy 
movement  of  the  ship  in  a  horizontiddirectJonoir  a  rotation  about 
a  vertical  axis  will  not  affect  the  cooditlotttof  Ofpiilibrium;  the 
■q>illih«wmiaal»ootablrforvtftk»ldiii>licoMwtiol>ahip  The 
remainhig  movements,  via.  totatkosuoatftheifaefital  axis,  can 
be  revolver]  into  rotations  in  irilkfa  the d^llicement  is  unaltered, 
and  vertical  (iisplaccmcnts.  the  effect  of  the  latter  being  considered 
separately.  Oi  the  various  liori/ontal  a^es  about  which  a  ship 
can  rotate  two  arc  of  particular  importance,  viz.  (i)  an  axis 
ponUle)  to  the  longitudinal  plane  of  symmetry,  (3)  an  axis  at  right 
angles  to  this  piaM^  both  aies  beiog  so  cbosca  that  the  diaplacc- 
BMBt  fCBBabis  eoeatant;  fheftabOi^of  aaUpwithtefeicBoeto 
ratatioas  about  these  axes  b  known  as  the  lntumi$  ilabiliiy 
and  the  hnptudind  stability  respectively.  la  the  following 
account  the  consideration  of  stability  is  confineti  at  first  to  tlic.c 
two  cases;  the  general  case  uf  rotation  about  any  horizontal  axis 
ling  dealt  with  later. 

Let  fig.  I  represent  a  transverse  icction  of  a  ship,  WL 
being  its  water  line  when  upright,  and  W'L'  ita  water 
line  when  inclined  to  a  smaU  angle  #  as  shown. 

 jthatthcdii|)taceiBeBtiaimalleied.if  C  bethepoddon 

«f  Che  sup's  ccatn  of  gravity  aad  B»  B' the  MMtfona  of  ita  cemit  of 

buoyancy  in  the  n^ght 
and  inclined  positions 
respectively,  the  forces 
acting  on  the  fhip  con- 
sist of  its  v.Lik;lit  W 
vertically  <l.r,vr.ward» 
through  C  and  the  re- 
sultant water  pressure 
equal  to  W  actine  verti- 
cally upward*  through 
B'.  Thc^  constitute  a 
_  roiiplcof  momcntW'xriZ 
ihrrc  Z  15  thr  f'>ot  of  the 
pcriKrniliriilar  (rem  G  <m 
to  the  vtrlical  througn 
n';  the  direction  of 
the  couple  as  drawn  in 
the  figure  is  such  as 
would  cause  the  »hip 
to  return  to  its  original 
«W  pOiitloa,  t.r.  the  cqui- 

Ple.  I,  librium  is  stable  for  the 

Inclination  shown. 
If  M  be  the  intersection  of  the  vertical  through  H'  »ith  thr  oris!n:>l 
Vertical,  the  moment  o(  the  rnitorini;  couple  is  equal  to  \V  XG.M  sinS, 
and  GM  sin  •  is  termed  the  rif^./mi;  Inrr. 

If.  by  moving  weighis  on  board,  O  be  moved  to  a  different  position 
OD  the Ofigiaat  ^ntSak  i^a^  pwtionof  the  sMp 

win  remaia  oae  of  cqaiRbrinm.  b«it  the  laoment  of  stability  at  the 
angle  of  inclination  »  wiU  vary  with  CM.  If  G  be  brought  to  the 
portion  G'  above  M  the  nMNmnt  W  XO'Z'  will  tend  to  turn  the  ship 
away  from  the  original  position.  It  follow*  thnt  the  condition  that 
the  on^injl 
dinatien 


■ft 
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t^injl  t>o>ition  of  equilibrium  Ik-  stable  for  the  giN-en  in- 
ien  is  that  the  centre  of  gravity  shall  be  below  the  intcracctioa 


;ht  and  in^nedcc^  of  biwysncy : 


of  the  verticals  through  the  B{ 
and  the  moment  of  ' 
these  two  points. 

When  the  tadinathw > b awde sesaller  the  point  M  approachr;  a 
definite  poiitioa,  which,  la  the  Ifanit  when  •  is  indefinitely  small,  is 
termed  tne  mtiauidte. 

In  ships  of  ordinary  form  it  is  found  that  for  10  to  IS  dcgreeaof 
inclination,  the  intersection  of  the  verticals  through  the 
centre*  of  buoyancy  B  and  U'  remains  sensibly  at  the 
mctacentrc  M;    and  therefore  within  these  limit*  the 
moment  of  staljility  is  approximately  equal  to  WxGM  ^in  9. 

f^ince  the  angle  on  cither  side  of  the  vertical  within  which  a  ship 
tdIU  iii  ralm  or  moderate  weather  docs  not  usually  cxcitij  the  liom 
above  stated,  the  stability  and  to  a  great  extent  the  behaviour  of  a 
vesMi  in  these  circuMtaocee  aie  aimnKd  by  the  disiaaoe  CM 

which  is Icnowaaa the a^  ~ 

calculated  when  the 
weights  and  positions 
of  the  component  parts 
of  the  ship  arc  known. 
This  calculation  is 
made  for  a  new  ship 
when   the   design  is 


to  anaUe 

poncat 

t  heir  positions  to  be  de- 

tcrmined  with  reason- 
able  accuracy:  in  the 
initial  stages  of  the 
design  an  apjirovima- 
tton  to  the  vertical 
position  of  G  ia  nuMle 
by  comparison  with 
previous  vessels. 

The  position  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  a 
ship  is  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  form  or 

draueht  of  water,  except  10  far  aa  ttcy  affect  thr  amo.jnt  and 
distribution  of  the  component  weights  of  the  ship.  The  position  of 
the  metacentre.  on  the  other  hand,  depends  only  oa  the  Monetrical 
properties  of  the  imnerscd  part  of  the  ship;  and  it  b  detcnained 
as  follows: 

Let  WL.  W'L'  (fig.  9)  be  the  tiaees  of  the  uprieht  and  inclined 
water  pianes  of  a  ship  on  the  transverse  plane;  U.  B'  the  corre* 
sponding  position  of  the  cmtrc  of  buoyaiii  v  ,    0  the  angle  of  in- 

 ed  indrfinitely  small  in  the  limit,  and  S  the 

L  and  W'L':  ]oin  BB'. 
By  supposition  the  displacement  is  unchanRcd.  and  the  volumes 
WAL.  W'AL'  are  equal ;  on  subtractine  W'AL  it  is  seen  that  the  two 


FUkt. 


supposed 

o(  \Vl 

the  displacement  is 
xjual;  on  subtractinc 
wedges  WSW,  LSL'  arc  alio  eoual.   If  ix  represent  an  element  of 
bagth  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  figure,  y,.  y>.  the  half- 
bieadths  one  on  each  ride  at  any  point  in  the  original  water  line,  so 
that  WS-y,.  SL-y,.  the  areas  WSW,  LSL'  differ  from 
iv,'  0  by  indefinitely  small  amounts,  neclrciing  which  the  tlWmnea 
of  WSW',  LSL'  ate  equal  to/iy.*«rfz  vaAJi^fi^dx, 


is  also  the  a»s  oi  rotation,  wucnuMVCtom  pasMS  tnrougn  lae 
eof  gravity  of  the  water  plane.  For  wcasdi  af  the  usual  shape, 
ng  a  mid«e  line  plane  of  syamietiy  and  floattng  initiaUy  «p> 
.  Tor  smaU  ineBnnfions  cooacoMive  water  pbnca  bMfiect  oa  the 


i.e.  the  moments  of  the  two  portions  of  the  water  plane  abont 
their  line  of  intersection  paMiiig  through  S  are  eoual.  Thb 
line  is  also  the  a»s  of  rotation,  wUcbUicvdom  passes  through  the 
centre «  -  - 

having 
right, 

middle  line. 

Aijain  if  t,.  It  are  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  wfdcrs  UbW^, 
LSL  ,  and  r  the  volume  of  cither  wi  dgc.  the  moiiHiit  of  transference 
of  the  wedges  sXgiSi  is  cfiiial  to  the  moment  of  transference  of  the 
whole  immersed  volume  VXUB'  where  V  is  the  vtdume  of  displace- 
ment. . 

But  sXgiS-noment  of  wedge  WSW  about  S-|/yi«.»  rfx.  and 
rXSo-nwaeat  of  wedge  LSL'  about  S«|/yi*.«-(fx.  Adding. 
J/(>>+yrtt.*f-»X£iei-VxBB'.  But  BB'-BM.#  to  the  sarne 
order  of  accuracy,  and  %S{3i*-\-yt*)  dx  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
water  plane  about  the  axis  of  rotation ;  denoting  the  latter  by  I.  it 
follows  that  BM  -  I  V:  i  t.  the  height  of  the  mctacentrc  alxivc  the 
centre  of  buoyancy  is  c'i  mI  to  the  moment  of  incrti.i  of  the  water 
plane  about  the  axis  of  rotation  divided  by  the  volume  of  displace- 
ment. Thcx:  <|uaniitie«,  and  also  the  position  of  the  centre  of 
buoyancy  can  be  obtained  by  the  approximate  methods  of  quad- 
natwe  oaaal  ia  ahip  caknbtions,  and  from  them  the  position  of  the 
mctaeeatie  ean  be  found. 

If  the  ship  is  wholly  immersed,  or  if  the  inertia  of  the  water  plane 
is  negligible  as  in  a  submarine  when  diving,  BM  -O.  and  the  condi- 
tion for  stability  i'^  that  (,  vVi.miIi!  W  l.r!o'»  !! :  the  righting  lever  at 
any  anjle  of  inclination  i-.  th'  n  1  n'l.i!  1  j  1 .1  .  ■  .n  9. 

Uuring  the  process  of  design  the  position  oi  the  centre  of  gravity 
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it  determined  by  the  diipoaition  of  huti  msterial  and  fitting, 
imcliinery,  coal  and  all  other  movable  weights,  the  position  of  which 
i»  nccc'i>arily  fixed  by  other  con-sidcr.itions  than  thoy?  of  sl.ibility; 
but  the  hri^iht  of  the  metarcntrc  above  the  centre  of  f)iioy.m<-v 
varies  approximately  M  the*  cube  tA  the  breadth,  and  any  desired 
value  oi  CM  b  mdiljr  oboinad  by  •  mitaUi  oMMliKUioa  in 
the  beam. 

Tha  BMMMlifc  fcchbt  in  vulou*  tyska  dum  tl  Mot  at 


CUf-5  of  Ship. 

Approximate 

CM  in  Ft. 

First  rl.i^,  L  it t;.  -!iip  and  cruiaer  . 
Second  .tru!  tlut<l  >  l.i  NcniiHraadKout 
Torpedo  boat  destroyer  . 
First  cUu  torpedo  boat  . 
Steam  picket  boat  or  launch  . 
River  gynboat  (vhallow  dfaugltt)  . 
Large  mail  and  puMn|viteMMr 

Carf;o  •tetincr  

Sailing  (hip  

Tug  

i\  to  5 
J  to  3 
li  toji 
1   to  It 

•6  toll 
•  toao 

•5  toa 

t    to  3 

a  to  6 
l|  toJj 

The  metacentric  height  adopted  in  neanuhip*  it  governed  princi- 
palty  by  the  (olluwingconsiderationt: — 

(a)  It  should  be  nifficwtitly  Urgt  to  pravidt  mcIi  m  poiilioo  of  G 
as  will  give  ample  aiabiity  A  eowidauh  aai^  of  hrlifrion  and 

•ufficient  range. 

(fr)  Where  ample  •tabitity  at  large  angle*  is  obtained  by  other 
meant,  the  stability  at  tmall  anglM,  which  it  entirely  due  to  the 
'  htiglitt  ■hottkl  be  Mfickat  to  pnvnt  Mem  dae  to 

e 


^yjiiiii' 


wind  on  upper  workt,  moveroeot  of  weights  athwartAi|M>  tmiing. 
Ac,  causing  large  and  uiKOinforublc  angles  o(  hcd. 

(f)  It  aiwiild  M  Wiiiriitnt  to  allow  ooo  or  moi*  ceaMaifeata  to 
bacoB><op«oadtothewo.tbiw<tbaeddBBtaldaaMita,witboiitiMtof 

cap«i^ng. 

(d)  It  tbould,  if  poMible.  be  tufRciently  Urge  in  the  normal  con 

dition  of  the  ^hip  to  permit  the  greatest  possifilr  frcetlom  in  thr 
ttOwa(.;r  of  .i  m\  ^  r-Ilaneous  car^o  without  nrfwlus  ini;  iri^tatiility. 

(e)  On  the  iii!.i  r  hand  an  exceibivc  value  caux:*  rapid  and  un- 
Comfnrtahlf  r■l1l^l^  .itiuin^  waves. 

A  ship  havinK  •.iti.ill  iriifi.il  ^IJbility  is  uid  to  be  "  crank,"  while 
one  po»»e4se«l  of  a  I.UKe  or  cxi  es-.ive  amount  is  termed  "  itiff."  The 
former  type  \\  generally  found  to  be  steadier  and  catier  in  rolling 
among  waves :  and  for  tbit  raaaon  whan  othar  cncumtancci  Mrmit. 
the  mcucentric  height  it  usually  choaen  as  tcnall  at  poadHt  coo- 
ritlcot  with  tafcty  and  comfort. 

The  metacentric  height  it  afTcrted  by  an  alteration  in  di>plare- 
mCaC  or  in  position  of  the  centre  of  Rravily  cau'od  by  loading 
or  Uldoadina  car>:').  furl  .md  stores.  In  conve<liicnte  the  stability 
has  to  be  Invcttigatcd  for  a  variety  of  conditions,  particularly 


that  in  which  the  metacentric  height  b  a  mintinum.  TIte 
chanRc  in  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  can  be  i«a<Uy 

determined  from  an  account  of  the  m-eis;nts  removed,  addevl  <«• 
shifted;  and  the  height  of  the  metaccntre  i»  obtained  by  calcLU- 
ing  it«  position  at  a  miml>er  of  water  lines,  and  dr.ittin,;  j  iur»r  a 
hri^ihts  of  mctaccntrc  alKjvc  keel  on  a  ha.sc  of  the  <^r.iu).;h;  m-rr 
1  he  results  arc  conveniently  embodied  in  the  form  oi  a  mrUuntnt 
ili^iram  ;  the  curves  of  height  of  I 


GM(UGMT).8'.»». 
GM(OttP>,  I'  tT. 


r—Mcf acentric  Diagram  of  a  Merchant  VesseL 

of  centres  of  buoyaitcy  t'cini;  set  up  fro.-n  a  line  ir.tcrsecting  t!ie 
water  lines  at  45'. 

Figs.  3,  4  and  5  are  the  metacentric  diagrams  for  a  battlotup,  • 
vctacl  wafply  conad  M  the  bilsc  typka)  of  a  laife  number  «i 
merchant  ataaneii,  and  n  aailing  ship  01  "  Symonditc  (or  pqg  tapj 
section;  It  will  be  obierved  that  in  the  first  and  teoood  the  li  ana 
is  slightly  concave  opwaidt,  and  in  the  third  sharply  conwk 

The  buoyancy  curve  in  all  cases  Is  nearly  a  straiffat  Eno  wfeae 
inclination  at  a  particular  water  plane  to  the  horiaontal  iaeqaalaa 
tan~'AA  'V;  *hcre  A  is  the  water  plane  area,  and  *  the  depth  of  the 
'i  nrrr  of  buoyancy  below  the  surfji  e.  The  [Nj'ition  of  the  meta- 
iciitrc  at  an  intermediate  water  line  is  obtained  from  tbc  diagraa 
by  dnwiag •  haiiaoMalline ot  the dniviht  nqidrad.  aod  Knariag 


Fic.  5.>-Mctacentric  Diacnm  of  a  Saittm  Ship  of 

section. 

up  from  itt  intersection  «4th  the  4S*  !>••  to 

centres. 

V\  iih  ihc-e  turves  are  ,i<.s.-M-iated  (though  usually  dra 
two  i.tl.i  r-.  kiii.un  ,is  [hr  i  unc-  of  Di'^f'ldctn-.ent  and  < 
and  iv;,tr-  .'1  by  .\.\  ani   I'.B  rL- .cev  I  ivcly  m  tJic 

i'liese  have  the  mean  draught  of  water  as  abscis-u 


wri  sefaT',-. ' 

.:N-ive  fgarti 
(V  crtical).  and 
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the  displaceiiieiit  is  torn  aad  the  immber  of  toot  raquised  to  incKue 
tlw  ■am  by  1  in-,  reipectivdy.  u  ofdiiutet  (boruonul). 

The  oidiasM  mum  curve  of  dit  pUcement  at  any  water  line  is  clearly 
protKTiioMl  ID  Um  area  ot  tbe  curve  ol  tont  per  inch  up  to  that 
water  line. 

Tba  properties  of  the  metacentric  ftability  at  imall  anglw  are 
■*    "    1  determining  the  vertical  position  oJ  the  centre  o(  KrTiMt> 
of  a  »hip  by  an  "  inclining  experiment  ";    this  gives  a 
check  on  ihc  ralcutaiionn  for  this  po»ition  made  in  the 
initial  atafo  of  tbe  dcMgo.  and  crtables  the  Kabiliiv  of 
tk*  eompCmd  iWp  ia  my  canditioii  u»  be  aacenaiMd 
wUk  gnat  aecuncv. 
The  caperiment  ts  made  in  the  fotlowinn  manner:— 
LM  %.  6  KprcMnt  the  trantvene  •eclion  of  a  thip:  let  v.  V  be 
»«l  deck  a*  the  po«tio«a  P.  Q.  chown  at  far  apart  tranv 
Md  Itt  G  be  tbe  ComUincd  cent  rr  of  Krjviry 
of    &hip    dn'l  wcigtu* 
When  I  hi-  weight  at  P 
I  is  movctl  acrom  the  deck 

10  U'.  the  tmm  of 
gmviiy  of  the  'whole 
inuve«  from  C  to  iome 
point  C  M)  that  GO'  i» 
parallel  to  PQ'  (a«umcd 
non/ontjl)  and  eaual  10 
Aii'i'W  »l)cre  A  i»  the  dis- 
tance moved  through  by 
P,  and  W  ia  tbe  total  di>- 
ptaceiaent.  Tbi  abip  in 
ca«tscqiiencc  beeb  to  a 
•raall  aiwle  0,  the  itew 
vertical  through  G  pau- 
ing  through  the  meta- 
centre  M ;  also  GM  — 
GG'  cot  0~kvfW  cot 
the  metacentric  height 
being  thereby  determined 
and  tae position  of  G  then 
fowid  from  the  meu- 
oentrk  diagram.'  In  prac- 
t  b  obaarvad  by  ineara  of  plomb  bofaa  or  a  short  period  pen- 
M  iHOfdiag  angles  on  a  cyhnder; '  the  weight  w  at  P.  which  i« 

 m  eo  a*  to  give  a  hed  of  from  j*  to  5*.  i«  divi<led  into  tcvcral 

portion*  moved  separately  to  Q'.  The  weight  at  Q'  is  replaced  at 
I',  tfic  ant;lc  hrcle'.l  throuKh  acain  obvrricd.  and  the  wciKht  at  y 
similarly  movcii  to  P'  where  PQ  =  A-I't^',  and  the  angle  otMcrved; 
GM  i»  then  taken  as  the  mean  of  the  various  evaluation*. 

In  the  case  of  small  transvene  inclinations  it  has  been  assuiited 
that  the  venicattbiaiigb  the  yprigbtaad  tbe  inclined  positions  of  the 
f  M«  to.  of  bttoyaney  internet,  or.  which  u  the  same  thing. 

iT'Tiujl.  cen'te  of  buoyancy  remains  in  the  same  trans- 

vcne  plane  when  the  vcmcI  is  inclined.  This  assumption 
ia  not  gcneially  correct  for  Utft  tfansvcrse  inclinationji.  but  is 
■ivatbfhw  MatMlly  nwia  ia  pacdca>  bcixv  suftiri«ntly  accurate 

lor  the  purpose  of  esti- 
mating the  ri^dn.n^ 
moments  and  ranget  uf 
•tabOity  «f  difleresit 
aidpe,  eacuKted  under 
the  same  oonventioiul 
svstero;  this  is  all 
tnat  is  necessary  for 
practical  purposes. 

With  this  assump- 
tion, there  will  always 
be  a  point  of  intcr- 

•eetiaa(l«'iRfif.7)  of 
tbe  verticals  tbroogh 
the  upright  and  in- 
clined centres  of  buoy- 
ancy; and  the  riffhting 
leer'   IS,     a-A  l<fiTi-. 
GZ— GM'  sin  0. '  In  this  ca^e.  however,  then-  i»  m  -.nnplc  formula 
for  BM'  as  there  is  for  BM  in  the  limiting  cax  v.  In  >  9  u  Mm- 
lasiraal:  and  other  methods  of  calculation  are  ncccuary. 

datnlopNKfli  of  this  pan  of  the  subject  ma  due  origiMn' 


Fic.  6. 


y  to 


Atweed,  Wbo  bl  the  Pkaosopkicxil  Transoitima  of  1796  and  ITOfl 
advanced  reasons  for  differing  from  the  metacentric  method  which 
was  published  by  Bouguer  in  his  TtaiU  du  nam  in  1746. 
Atwood's  treatment  of  stability  (wbicb  was  tbe  foundation  of  the 
modes  of  catculaiion  adopted  la  Eaghad  vaiil  aboat  Mvaty  years 
aoo)  was  as  follows;— 

^LetWl^wrL'tft-7)»»WipMd»^tb»aaterliiieecla«bipwhen 


'Such  an  instrument  is  described  by  Fnude  for  rr 
"ictetiwe"  inclination  of  a  ship  amongst  wavc^.  Tr,-. 


rrconiinj;  the 
_  f.'|.;rM  of 

tmtHHUipn  sf  NmaJ  ArthiUctt'.  187^. "p.  179  The  jKnclulum 
alwtttd  have  sufTicicnt  weight  and  the  arm  carrying  the  (>en  may 
Iw  about  a  ft.  long,  if  the  cylinder  be  fitted  with  a  dock  recoiding 
tbt  tfane  ne  aataial  petlod  of  ibe  ablp  wOi  •!»  bb  obtaiaid. 


s  from  ri.  ft  on  the  iiKlined  water  line.  Draw  CZ,  BR  |«i«i»Hif 
W'L',  meeting  the  vertical  through  B'  in  Z  and  IL 


also 


upright  and  inclined  at  an  angle  S  their  point  of  intersection; 
H  and  B'  the  centres  of  twoyaacy,  gi  and  ^  the  centres  of  gravity  of 
the  equal  wedges  WSW|.  L^SL.  a<M«i,  k,  the  feet  ofjbe  e^pendic«i> 

lars 

to 

The  rightiiag  lever  is  GZ  as  beforeT  if  V  be  the 
mestt  aad  a  ifiat  af  eicber  wedge,  then 

VxBR-sXMi 

CZ-BR-BCaa«i 
tbeifilttiagaMaHatflr 

WXGZ  -  W I  ^^^~BG  eb  •  ( . 

This  is  termed  Atw-fKvl'*  formula  Since  BC,  \'  and  W  are  usually 
known,  its  applKJtion  10  the  computation  of  stability  at  vanous 
angles  and  draushis  involves  only  the  determination  of  tXkikt-  A 
convenient  method  of  obtaining  this  moment  was  introduced  by 
F.  K.  Bamae  and  published  in  Tnm$,  laA  JVul.  (t<6l).  Tbe 
steps  in  lldi  niethoa  were  as  follows:  («)  aMOBM  a  aeriea  of  trial 
water  line*  at  equal  angular  intemla  ladiating  from  S'  the  inter- 
section of  the  upright  water  line  witb  the  middle  line  ptaae;  (U 
calculate  tbe  volumes  of  the  werieaa  immerMd  and  entfied  trial 
wedgee  by  ladU  iatcpaiiea*  uaag  the  r 


wfaeia  r.  #  aia  tbt  polar  e»4idlaataa  «r  tiie  ship's  ride,  ■iiiiiJ 
froai  Sr  ae  ai^ia.  aad  dto  aa  Jiaient  af  Imgth;  (f)  oetiMte  tbe 


trial 


iaetqrtlwfBnnila 

fXMs-ljPUd-*)!^ 


adding  together  the  moments  for  both  sides  of  the  ship;  aad  (d)  add 
or  subtract  a  parallel  layer  at  tbe  detiied  tndiiutioo  to  bring  the  result 
to  the  correct  displacement.  Tbe  true  water  line  at  any  angle  ia 
obuincd  by  dividing  the  difference  of  volume  of  the  two  wedges  by 
the  area  of  the  water  plane  (equal  to  frdx,  for  both  sides)  and  setting 
off  the  quotient  as  a  distance  alwvc  or  below  tbe  assumed  w^atcr  Iii>e 
accordingas  the  emcrgcf]  wedge  is  greater  or  les*  than  tbe  immersed 
^Lsi^c.  The  efTect  o7  this  "layer  ceiiBcdBa"  att  Iba  naaHataf 


tran^^crcncc  is  then  allowed. 

The  righting  moment  atid  the  value  of  CZ  are  thus  determined 
for  the  dupliiccmcnt  uiMler  oonsidcration  at  any  required  angle  of 
beeL 

A  different  method  of  obtaining  the  righting  montents  of  ships  at 
large  angles  of  inclinatioa  baa  pnevailcd  in  France,  tbe  staiidard 
investigation  on  the  subject  beiag  that  of  .M .  Rccch  first  published  in 
his  mcmoirontho"  Constractioaef  Metacentric  Evolutes  for  a  Vessel 

under  different  Condi- 
tions of  Lading"  (it^64). 
The  principle  of  his 
method  is  dependent 
on  tbe  followiog  geo* 
metrical  properties 

1^  B',  b'  (fig.  S)  be 
tlie  eeatsea  of  baoy> 
ancy  corresponding  to 
two  water  linrs  W'L', 
W'L'  inchnt  il  at  anpirs 

•+<*>,  to  the  <in.:in.d 
upright  water  line  UL, 
dt  being  smaU;  and  let 
jfi.  Ci  be  the  centres  of 
gravity  of  the  equal 
wedges  WTW'.  L'TL'. 
The  moment  of  cither 
wedge  a1x>ut  the  line 
jtrfj  is  rcro,  and  the 
iiio-v.i'nt s  of  WL'A  and 
ol  W'L'A  about  gigi 
are  thcrafeie  equal;  ri 
pendicutar  dtstaaeei  of 
parallel  to  (if*. 

The  projection  on  the  plaite  of  inclination  of  the  locus  of  the  centre 
of  buoyancy  for  var>'ing  inclinations  with  constant  di«placcment  is 
termed  the  curve  of  buo^nty,  a  \>t<r:  \  m  IIU'B'  of  which  is  shown  in 
the  figure.  On  dimini«hinK  the  ani;k-  dS  indefinitrly  so  that  B* 
approaches  B'  to  coinciilcrrr,  the  line  HTi'  l*comes.  in  the  limit, 
the  tanecnt  to  the  curve  BB'B',  and  {tCi  coincides  with  the  water 
line  W'L':  bencethetaaieattotbeoamafbaayaaqrlapafaild 
to  the  water  line.  . 

Attain,  if  the  normals  to  the  curve  at  B'.  B'  (which  are  tbevtrneala 
corresponding  to  these  positions  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy)  Intersect 
at  M',and  those  at  B'.  B"  (adiacent  toB')at  M*.  and  eo  on.  a  curve 

nwy  be  passed  through  M',  M  commencing  at  M.  the  meta- 

centre.  This  curve,  which  is  the  evotute  of  tbe  curve  of  buoyancy, 
is  known  as  iba  iriawwb*  aver,  aad  he  pnfnoiSm  veia  fim 


Pta.a. 


B'  and  B*  fiom  are 


also  eqael.  thejper- 
re  equal,  or  B'B*  ia 
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investigated  by  BouKuer  tn  bit  TratU  du  Nanre.  The  points 
M'M'. ...  on  the  curve  are  now  termed  /ira  mmaftnlm. 

If  0  vcfHtwnt  the  length  o(  the  uormuX  B'M'  or  the  radius  of 
cumtune  of  ibe  ciuvi  oTbuaymiicxat  aa  mufft  t^dgij^^l^iMb^te 

vkhBw 


;  keiwtn  01  tnc  nonn 
VI 01  buaymncy  at  aa 
Imgtb  of  M  daoMM  of  aic  «i  ike  B  can* 

lodeSaiwiy  MBaB, 

Offhand  By.  Be, 


CtfttlflM 


(I) 


and  the  righting  Itvcr  GZ  0-f  (t  -HC)  <\n  $. 

The  TAthu*  p  I*  for  the  upriRht  [M  Hiun)  c<jual  to  the  moment 
o(  inertia  ol  the  corrc«|H>(i'li!i>;  wair r-pUnc  about  a  longitudinal 
axis  through  its  cciuro  <il  /r  r,  ity  divided  by  the  wlume  of  dis- 
ptaoement;  the  inie^ratiua  may  be  directly  performed  in  the 
cue  of  bodies  of  simple  georoetrkal  form,  while  a  convenient 
Mtkod  of  apptoximation  such  u  Sunpsoa'a  Rules  is  employed 
«ilh  wends  of  the  ustui  ship-shaped  type.  As  aa  cnmple  la  the 
euaal  a  box,  or  a  ship  with  upright  tides  la  the  Bekhboaaogd  ef  the 
miaMlaeb  if  BG-o  aad  BM  -m,  thea  »-#»1ic*ii 

y^^p  «oe  taa 

a«i  ^ 

GZ-Ok-a)  tin         ttii>  •sin 

whirh  relations  will  alvj  hi)lil  for  •>  pri'-rii.Ti  \r  r]  rf  pirnholic 
section.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  thc^c  cases  it  the  stability 
for  infinitely  small  inclinations  is  netitral.  i.«.  if  #ii*a,  the  vetsel  is 
stable  for  small  finite  inclinatlofu,  the  richiiog  lever  var>-iRg  ap- 
pfogdaiately  as  the  cube  ol  the  angle  of  he«. 

Theapplication  of  the  preceding  formube  to  actual  ihips  is  trouble- 
some aiM  laborioui  on  account  of  the  ncfcMity  for  finding  by  trial 
the  positions  of  the  inclined  water-lines  which  cut  off  a  constant 
volume  of  displacement.  To  avoiil  this  diffn  ulty  the  process  was 
fiii/tlil'.t-l  liy  kfifh  .md  Ri^l<cc  in  the  followlr.,;  ni.inner: — Multiply 
equations  (i)  and  (a)  by  V.i^,  V  being  the  volume  of  displaceincnt ; 


<f(V>)-I  coe«.d*. 
^e)-Iiia«.«. 


(3} 
(0 


of  p«o-mctaoentre.  values  of  r^btiaa  lever  aad  ligbiiag  ■n»t 
depeM  oa  two  variable  quantities — tne  displacement  snd  the  a.-^w 
of  heel.   Tbe  righting  lever  GZ  is  in  England  select e-i 
as  the  most  useful  cnterion  of  the  stability,  and.  alter 
being  evaluattxl  (or  the  various  conditions,  is  plotted 
in  a  form  of  ei»r»w— (a)  lor  varioua  oeostaat  ' — 
an  abadiM  of  aaglt  of  ladiaallQa.  0)  iar  «  aa 


as  cvsrt  if 


angles  on  an  abaciasa  of  displaceoMnt.  These  are  I 
iMdity  and  tntt  emrvts  et  Oability  respectively :  chhar  of  tbcsr  caa 
be  readily  constrtjcted  when  the  other  has  been  obtained: 
procrs-  IS  utilized  in  the  tnethod  now  almost  universally  adcjpte-.  :  • 
ohtaintnR  liZ  at  large  anj;les  of  inclination,  a  full  dcacripUOO  boag 
p;ivi'n  in  |»a(M-r'.  I>y  Mcrnt:'.  Ifl  and  .\mslcr  la  IVbU*  tjijk%  (iMa 
.ind  1884).   1  be  procedure  bt  as  follows: 

i  ■  The  sabetitutioo  of  calculations  at  cooitairt  anfle  for  tboai  at 
constant  volume.  A  number  of  water-lines  at  indinatsom  bavisg  a 
constant  anipilar  interval  (geaenlly  is*)  are  drawn  paasinf^  thmch 
the  intersection  S'  of  the  load  vatmine  with  the  middle  bne  oa  lac 
body  plan.  Other  water-lines  are  set  off  parallel  to  these  at  £icd 
distances  af  ove  or  below  the  origirtal  water-line  pasung  through  S' 

2.  The  volumes  of  displacement  and  the  momenr^  aN-ut  ao  aia 
throuffb  S'  perpendicular  to  the  water-line  are  dt  ti n-uri-i  (<«  earfc 
draugUt  aoa  iacliiiatioa  by  means  of  tbe  Amsler-Ladoo  tntctraair. 


where  I  is  the  moment  of  inertia  nf  the  inclined  water-line  about  a 
longitutlinal  axis  passing  through  its  centre  of  gravity.  These 
formlae  have  been  obtained  on  tbe  suppostiioa  that  the  volume  V 
b  coaittat  wiiile  •  is  varying;  but  by  rmiding  the  above  cqua- 
tiia  aionents  of  transieteaoe  hortaoauUy  and 
it  is  evident  that  V  nav  be  allowed 
of  ii 


verricaBjr  due  tatw   

to  vary  in  any  manner  provide"!  that  the  moment  of  inertia  I  is 
taken  about  trie  lonicinnjiiuil  .ixi»  (in-  in;;  through  the  intersection 
of  consecutive  w-itcr  Unc*.  In  j.artiirul.ir  the  writcr-line-«  may  all  he 
drawn  throii^;h  ilic  jviint  of  intcrsccti'in  of  tli.-  ii;irl^ht  w.itcr-linr 
with  the  middle  line,  and  the  moments  of  inertia  arc  then  equal  to 
\Sf**>tiot  botit  aidei  of  tbe  ship,  r  being  the  baU-bieadtli  alaag  the 
tadiaed  waaer^Qae;  dK  Increase  la  voiuuaeia  tbe  diT 
tbe^quatity^|yj^^f6r  the  Mo  aide*  of  the  Al|k 

ipactiwiyt 


aaadsit- 


and  substituting  in  {3)  .^nd  i  t)  -^nd  integrating. 


v.,-X'^^[/*::i1co.. 


(«) 

(7) 


On  climinatin,;  V.  in        (6)  and  (7),  y  and  t  can  be  found. 

This  rcif.itt.d  at  di!l'in-nt  dr.iueht.t,  and  thus  V.,  y  .m  il  :  ,irc 
dctcrrainc<i  at  a  number  of  draughts  at  the  same  angle,  enabling 
curvea  of  y  and  ■  to  be  drawn  at  varioua  constaat  asflee  with  V  for 
aa  ahaciMi  from  these,  curves  may  be  obtaiaed  for  y aad  awllli  the 
aagle  a  aa  abediia  for  various  constant  diiplMMBcaia;  GZ  beiaK 
equal  to 

y  cos  «-f  (i— a)  sin  a. 

From  tbe  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  the  elements  of  transverse 
ataWiity,  iadudiag  theoa-ordlBaiaaot  the  centie  of  buoyaacy.  poritioa 


DctP  CONOITIOM  tMKWN  — 

NO<tMAk        -  ~ 

t*6Hr  - 


Fte.  10.— Cnmiflf  SdUBiyara 


the  pointer  of  this  instrument  being  tdm  1m  torn  ranad  tlM  tm- 

mersied  part  of  each  section. 

S.  On  dividing  the  ntoments  by  the  corresponding  vohiotes,  tH 

]-'  rj<ndinjl.ir  distance  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy  from  tbe  \<erticai 
through  S'  is  obtained,  ix.  the  value  of  GZ,  assuming  G  and  S'  t> 

coincide. 

4.  For  each  angle  in  turn  "  cross  curves  "  of  CZ  an  dtawa  oa  a 
Useofr  - 
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5.  Frera  the  oom  curve*,  oirwti  of  itabSity  OQ  •  htm  of  angle  ol 

inciiiutton  can  be  constructed  for  MV  required  displacctnent. 
»llo«'ancc  being  made  for  the  porftkm  «  C  by  adding  to,  or  »ub- 
tracting  (rom,  each  ordinate,  the  quantity  CS'  »tn  aaccwding  aa  C  it 
below  or  abow  S'. 

A  typical  w*t  of  cTO».i  curves  o(  stability  for  a  battleship  of  about 
iR  ooo  tons  displacement  ii  shown  in  fig.  9.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  r^bting  lever*  decrease  with  an  increase  of  ditpUccmeat;  and 

I  for  ships  of  ~~ 


AnCIL  Of  INCUNATION 


OUP  C0«0>TI0N  SHCWM 


lt«Mf 
FM. 


flfA 


form.  The  additional  trdghu  that  conrtitute  tW  Mtnaeie  brtwten 
light  and  deep  load  (i'^.  cargo,  cool,  store*  aad  water)  an  tenerany 
pUced  low  down,  and  thua  the  pOMtion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is 
usually  lower  when  loaded  than  when  light,  causing  an  increase  of 
•lability  which  frequently  more  than  compensate*  for  the  loss  of 
italiility  indicated  by  the  crosi  cur\"c». 

The  stability  cur\i-s  lor  the  same  vessel  are  rtprcxliu  .1!  in  fi;;  10. 
It  is  customary  in  warship*  to  draw  separate  curvi*  (  ilin-v  \or.- 
ditions:  (a)  normal  load,  t.e.  fully  equipped  with  bunkt  rs  al»jui  half 
fttU.  ami  mervt  feed  unka  empty;  (0)  deep  load  with  all  bunkers 
ami  ttnn  ftill:  (^e)  light  with  alt  coal,  water  (eaccpt  in  boitcrs), 
ammunition,  provisions  and  consumable  store*  wawad. 

The  curve*  (or  a  cargo  or  posM  ok*  r  ship  af«  gnmHtf  diawn  for 
ihecoodhioo  whaa  lifbt.  whea  (uUy  ladca  with  pMMOimar  witha 


FiC.  la. — Curve*  of  Stability  of  a  Dox-shaped  Ve*ael  showing 
the  iBfluencc  of  beam  and  freeboard. 

onio{;cncou>  cargo,  and  sometime*  for  aa  intermediate  conditioo: 

irpit.il  curves  arc  given  in  f\%  II. 

Sialiility  curves  .irc  obt.iinrd  on  the  assumptions— 

I.  That  all  oix-niru---  m  ill.-  upper  deck,  forecastle  and  poop  (if 
ly)  arc  covtreiJ  111  jml  tiia<li  vkairrtiRhl ;  and  the  buoy.incy  ol  any 

tttions  aliovc  thu  i-  dri  k»  1.  i;<;n(  r.illy  negU-ctiil. 

3.  That  the  5i<lc  of  the  !.liii>  i»  intact  up  to  the  upper  deck,  all 
de  •cuttle*,  pons  or  other  ot>cning*  being  ctotcd. 

3.  That  all  wrighi!)  in  the  ship  are  absolutely  fixed. 

t.  Th.-ic  no  changef  of  t  ri  A  «cair  daring  the  inclination, 
n  !ionne  cases  curves  are  4nm»  (•)  with  forecastle  and  poop 
Uct.  (6)  with  tbeac  throwa  ooca  to  the  —  '  


The  ilopi  of  the  etabOtty  curve  for  small  auKles,  the  maximum 
rigbtiac  lever  with  the  angle  at  which  it  ocrtir»,  and  the  range  or 
the  inclination  at  which  the  st.ibtlity  v.miKhcs  arc  of  partkidar 

interest,  inasmuch  as  the  curve  dep^^nds  principally  on  theaefcalane; 
and  the  cffet  t  on  thmi.  p.mictjlar'<  of  varialiun  of  freeboard, breadth 
and  position  of  centre  ol  cr.ivity.  is  con-idi  rrd  below. 

The  tt.ibility  cur^x  AA  [fi^.  i^-  clr.iwn  ior  a  box-shaped  vessel 
of  draught  10  it.,  freeboard  lu  ft.  and  beam  30  ft.;  with  C^G.  in  the 
water-(Nane.  The  curves  EE,  FF,  GG  are  cirawn  (or  the 


•ame  vcsael.  but  with  freeboard  altered  to  iii,  7}  and  5  ft. 

!Doara  " 


Etttttol 


,  .  it  will  be  observed  that  freeboard  has  no 
inaucaca  on  the  stability  at  small  angle*,  but  has  a  marked  effect  on 
the  ranoe  and  maximum  righting  lever.  An  increase  of  freeboard  ia 
generally  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  the  position  of  the  centre  of 
gravity;  thia  I*  mtinctudedia  the  curvw.  MM  would  actually  reduoB 


Fko.  ti<— OmeeoiStabiBtyot 

the  stability  to  some  extent.  The  cfTect  nf  frii  bo.irrl  on  the  r.inKe  and 
on  the  safety  of  ships  is  al»o  illustrated  by  a  compariMn  between  tbe 
curves  of  subility  (lis.  13)0!  the  anoaHicdtHnetahipa"  liaaaveb  " 
and  "  Capuin."  the  latter  ol  wMch  wa*  lort  at  aea  fa  lt|a  Tbcai 

vcMols  were  similar  in  construction  and  dtmenaioM  tMtpt  that  tbe 
freeboard  of  the  "  Monarch  "  was  14'  o'  and  thatflf  the    Captain  " 

6'  6':  the  smaller  freilxiard  of  the  "Captain"  was  awociated 
with  a  s!i^;htly  lower  p<j-ition  f.f  the  centre  of  gravity  and  a  greater 
metacentric  lieight.  The  st.iliiUty  curve  ol  the  '  (';iiit!>m  "  in 
tnnsecitiencc  ri»os  ratbir  miirc  stcLj.lv  th.in  th.it  of  the  "  Nlon.ir.  h  " 
lip  to  about  14*  when  the  deck  rd^e  is  immersed ;  the  righting  Itvcr 
then  rapidly  decline*,  aiul  vanishes  at  ^1*.  in  contrast  to  the 
"  Monarch'*.**  where  the  maximum  riKhting  lever  ia  doubled  and 
range  augmented  13  titnc*  by  the  additioail  ficeboanL  For  tlie 
influence  of  the  range  in  enabling  a  ship  to  wfthataad  a  eaddcaly 
applied  force  see  "  Dynamical  Stability. 

Again,  for  the  box-shaped  vessel  prex'iDusIy  consi<lere<l,  if  the 
breadth  is  modified  successively  fr*>ni  .-^o  ft.  u>  .^5.  25  and  30ft.,0tlier 
features  remainint;  unaltered,  the  riirvis  of  !.t.il>ility  then  .  , 

obtaincdarcreprcsented  by  BH,  CC  and  UL)  in  fiR.  12.  It  is  ST*^ 
«<en  that  alteration  in  lieam  afletts  principally  the  stability 
levers  at  moderate  angles  o(  inclination,  while  at  90*  inclination  the 
SiMe  at  HaaO  angiea  GZ*GM^  (ia  dfoiiar 


Fic.  I 


«f  VBiiatiaa 


<jl»^  Statm  Yadtt  dmiwiag  eifcct 
ia  ba^fht  af  ceatn  of  giavity* 


measure)  approximately,  the  initial  slope  of  the  curve  i*  proportional 
to  CM.  and  the  tangent  to  this  cur\'e  at  the  origia  can  tie  drawn  by 
setting  by  the  value  of  CM  ns  ,in  ordinate  to  an  angle  of  one  radian 
'57  3  )  as  abscissa,  and  loininK  the  point  to  the  oriRin.  (See  figs, 
to  .ind  11  )  The  hciK'hl  o(  the  mct.ncentre  alvjvc  ihr  1  >  rurc  of 
buo^.inry  uill.  ctrlmt  panhut,  v.iry  »lih  \\ <  i'i;!n  i  !  tin  1  readth, 
and  an  increase  o(  bcini  will  ri-  ult  in  a  lar^:e  incr<;„r<  cif  M.Unlity  ut 
moderate  angles 

Firully  the  effect  of  .in  aUrraiion  in  the  vcnical  poriiion  of  ihc 
centre  of  gravity  is  illustrated  by  the  three  stability  cu^vt  :^  ul  a 
steam  yacht  in  (ig.  14.  where  the  centre  of  gravity  is 
virrr..sivrfy  raised  1  (t.   In  the  condition  rnrresr^nuing  j"  -.Jl:^ 
i<i  1..C  fourth  and  lowest  curve,theCM  isncRativc  (—jft.)  Zol 
and  M  alto  are  the  ri^tiiig  levers  up  to  15*  when  the  curve 
cHMieetheaaia:  froa i$^tQafaout  s** the GZiapoaulvt.bwt above 
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that  value  it  again  becomes  negative.  In  this  caae  tbe  ctability  is 
mmnUk  t  the  uprMtt  poiitifln^Md  tht  ihip  wffll  roll  to  aa  angte  of 
iS*oacHhertidewficictW«qambriuiiiitable.  TUs peciilianty is 


not  uncommon  in  merchant  wraiBMI  at  Vffitt  dnuight.  Ample 
•i.tbiliiy  at  krge  angles  and  good  ni||t  b  pevidcd  in  Mich  cues  by 
h:^:h  fri<( Imard;  but,  apart  from  any  ooMidemtioiit  of  aafety, 
w  it<  r  IkiUast  is  used  to  lower  the  centre  of  |ISvlj^  tO •  wCcient 

extent  to  avoid  excessive  tendcmcm. 

1  he  profMiTiii?!  of  the  loci  of  centres  of  buoyancy^  and  of  pro- 
mctaccntrrs  were  fully  inveuigated  by  Dupin  in  1823,  including  also 
the  surfaces  into  whkb  tboe  oinrca  develop  when  liamit- 
mtuleat     ^'"S  inclinations  about  traosverae  and  "  sittw  "  axes.  It 
gnmulmt  shown  that  the  tanemt  to  the  curve  of  buoyajicy 

at  any  point  it  parallel  to  tne  correspondins  water-line; 
and  assuming  that  tbe  ship  only  free  to  turn  in  a  pune  perpen- 
fli<  ul.ir  to  the  axis  of  inclination,  the  |X>sitions  of  equilibnum  are 
found  t>v  dnnving  from  the  centre  of  gravity  all  po»iMc  normals 
to  the  liiK-y.iiu  y  curve,  or  equally,  all  pjvsililo  i.int;i  riti  id  cviihur, 
the  metacentric  curve,  since  the  condition  to  be  sati»6cd  u,  that  the 

centm  of  gmvity  aad  booytncy  tlNll  lii  ia  the  I 


(THEORETICAL 
that  the  metacentric  curve 


clearness  in  fig.  1 6.'    It  will  be  teen 

contains  eight  cuips,  Mi,  M >, . . .  M».  Assuming  tha  afaip  •»  L„ 
to  atarboard,  M|  corresponds  to  the  upright  posidoa.  hit  ts  ihc 
immersion  of  tbe  starboard  topsides  and  emersion  of  the  port  bSpc; 
Ml  correspoods  to  90*  of  heel,  M<  to  the  complete  inunersioa  of  the 

deck  and  the  emersion  of  the  »tarl>oard  bilge.  Mi  corresponds  to  tbe 
bottom-up  p<"j-.ition  and  siniil.irly  (ur  M<,  Miand  M».  Therr  arr  aLo 
6  nodes,  of  wliich  V  and  Q  are  on  the  middle  line.  By  rr.r^r;  of 
those  turi-es.  llic  t-flect  of  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  position  of  the  >ii.p  s 
centre  of  gravity  can  readily  be  traced.  The  positions  of  ctjutltt'rium 
conctpond  to  the  normals  that  can  be  dnim  fraoi  C  to  the  boof> 
ancy  curve,  or  raually  to  tbe  tangents  draam  to  its  evolutc  the  ineta- 
centric  curve.  For  stable  equilibrium  C  lies  bdow  M,  ue.  geaerafc 
between  B  and  M :  and  for  unstable  e<)uilibrium,  timilarty.  B  ■ 
between  C  and  M.  In  the  ship  under  consideration,  Ci  was  the  actnal 
centre  of  gravity,  and  CiMi  correiiponds  to  the  upright  positiaa  of 
St  able  equilibrium.  As  the  vessel  heeU  over,  eouilibnum  (thiitime  ot>- 
»!.ilil<-)  is  again  reached  at  about  <>j  ".  an  j  a  thir>)  position  (stable)  is 
obtained  when  the  vessel  is  bottom  up.  GiMi  being  then  the  ineo- 
A  toonb  (imuble)  position  is  obtained  at  aboMI 
370*.  after  which  the  origisnl 
position  CiMi  ie  feached,  ifet 


vessel  having  tunied  onmi^elv 
round.  For  this  positioa  of  Gt 
therefore,  there  are  four  1 


Flo.  is^M«taoentnc,B<ioy«ncy«adFlontwaCi 


whi  n  the  cur^p  of  statical  stability  crt>sses  the  axis,  anUaa an  acute 
KjMiivc  angle  as  at  P  in  fig.  14,  the  values  of  GZ  on  either  side  of 
■*  are  such  as  to  tend  to  move  the  ship  towards  the  position  at  P, 
and  the  equilibrium  at  P  is  stable.  Sinularly,  when  the  curve 
crosses  tbe  axis  "  nentively."  at  dia  Ol%ia  aad  Q;  the  raui- 
librtum  b  unstable.  Since  tne  angle  ef  intenecthm  cannot  be  dncr 
positive  or  negati\'e  twice  in  succession,  on  considering  rotation  in 
one  direction  only,  it  follows  that  positions  of  stable  and  unstable 
equilibrium  occur  alternately  and  the  total  numl>er  of  portions  of 
equilibrium  is  even. 

The  radius  of  curvature  of  the  curve  of  buo^-ancy  is  equal  to  I/V, 
and  is  always  pij-itivc.  The  curve,  therefore,  h.is  no  re-cnlr.int  parts 
or  cusps,  is  continuous  and  has  no  sudden  changes  in  direction; 
parallel  tangents  (or  normals)  can  be  drawn  through  two  points  only 
(corresponding  to  inclinations  separated  by  180°).  which  proix-ny  is 
•haff4  by  Ha  evolaie.  the  awtaMatrie  carve.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  moment  of  inertia  t  varies  oootinuoudy  with  the  inclination, 
attaining  maximum  and  minimum  values  alternately;  and  the 
metacentric  curve,  therefore,  contains  .i  series  of  cusps  correspond- 
ing to  the  v.ilucs  of  I  when  </l  =0,  which  will  generally  occur  at 
positi<ir..  '(  symmetry  (e.g.  at  0°  and  180'),  near  the  angles  at 
which  the  deck  edge  is  imrocrsc-d  or  emerged,  and  at  about  90* 
and  270*. 

The  curves  of  buoyancy  and  flotation  and  the  metacentric  curve 
for  H.M.  trtwpship  "  Serapis "  are  shown  with  reference  to  the 
section  of  tbe  ship  in  fig.  15,  and  on  an  enlarged  scale  (or  greater 


of  equilibrium,  two  of  wli 
stable  and  two  unstable;  aai 
this  is  also  true  for  all  positioas 
of  C  between  Mi  and  Mi. 

If  G  lies  at  G«  between  Mt  aad 
tlie  point  P.  there  aro  aia  ] 
of  cqnlfflwiun,  altenutel 
and  unstable.  If  G  is  below  Pa* 
at  Gs.  there  are  two  pnsitinay  ef 
equilibrium  of  which  the  tjpn^ 
only  is  stable.  A  sclf-riehciiig 
life-boat  exactly  corTii-v;>or.i:l4  ta 
this  ronciition.  the  \  < '  i<  1  lieiog 
tapjblc  of  resting  only  ia  the 
1  iriL: I n.d  upright  paatietk  IfCis 
above  y.  on  the  Other  haad.  as  at 
Cjt  there  are  aicain  only  two 
posltionaof  equi'iibrium.  the 
r>e!ng  unstable  when  upright.  If 
G  is  at  Crj  there  are  a^in  six 
[xisitions  of  equilibrium;  the  ofh 
riilht  [>o>itMn  i>  unst^hle.  but  a 
stable  po»ition  is  reached  at  a 
ceitain  angle  oa  either  ade.  This 
ptaaeiaefteanaBsed  in  mcfchaat 
ataa  light,  a<  jlr'!.idy  stated 
if.  14).  Wlun  (.  >,  c»cdy 
one  of  tbe  braiKbes  of  the 
nietaoentric  curve,  the  cquilibriBra 
ia  neutral ;  if  it  i*  at  M 1  the  ship  is 
alabie  for  finite  inclinations.  ac-J 
if  atQ  unstable:  similarly  for  M| 
(ewept  that  the  aeatral  state 
tt  then  reached  at  180*)  aad 
for  P. 

In  all  the  above  cases  it  wrfll  he 
observed  that  tbe  pa«iiiotis  ol 
■table  and  unstable  cquilibrioa 
are  equal  in  number  and  occar 
alternately.    There  are  two  cxcepti'uis  — 

I.  When  the  moment  o(  inert  ta  of  the  water  plane  changes  abrx.'-*!*- 
SO  that  the  B  curve  r<.T  tives  a  sudden  charge  of  curvature.  Ti  '  ■  a 
possible  with  bodies  of  peculiar  ccooicti  leal  forms,  and  two  paaitxm* 
of  M  then  correspond  ta  one  aeiitiwiol  tha  body;  if  G  Isealncaiea 
them,  the  equilibrium  It  otuw  lor  tadBamam  b  one  directioa  aal 


'  eqttilibrium 

unstable  for  those  in  the 
"  mixed." 

2.  When  the  equilibrium  is  neutral,  this  condition  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  coincidence  of  two  or  mure  r^if  nj  of  t-quilil  ri  rn 
alternately  stable  and  unst.iblc.  The  ship  may  then  be  tTthcr 
stable,  unstable  or  ne  jtr.)!  (or  finite  ini  Un.itior.s;  in  cxcfptntaaJ 
cases  she  may  be  stable  m  one  direction  and  unstable  in  the  other, 
rcscmblinR  to  some  extent  the  condition  of  "  mixed  equilibriusB.'' 

Another  curve  whoic  properties  w«c  originally  invc«Aigatc<t  tijr 
Dupin  is  the  caiaf  tf  fi»Mtm  FiFiFs  > . .  (fif.  1$).  which  is  the 
envelope  of  al  thC  ponible  aattMfaiia  ipr  the  dup  when  iadinei 
ttaaimieiy  at  cowrtant  di^ilecewitt.  Saecb  a*  prrvioasly  shown, 
oomecutive  wateriifaine*  iatemct  on  a  Baa  paeiMig  thit)ugfa  thea 

'The  cur\.^  of  buowmry  ,ind   fl-tati.jn  and  the  nctaccnnic 
curve  for  variou*  fornn,  including  that  of  H.M.S.  "Serapis, 
were  obtained  by  practical  investigation  by  tha  writer  ia  1S71 .  The 
results  showed  that  Dupia'i  invcKigatioaa.  whlHi  wen  appareadp 
paniy  ih>ewikal..had  not  fuMy  dSckecd  eotaia  Umxm  of  the 
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centre  of  gravity,  or,  u  it  is  termed,  tlte  centre  of  flotatioa,  the  cmw 
of  Aolstioa  will  be  the  locui  of  the  projectiom  of  the  centret  of 
flottdon  CD  the  pUne  of  the  figure,  whKh  curve  touches  each  water- 
line. 

From  eonsMeration  of  the  slope  of  a  ship's  ilde  arouad  the  pai- 
ph>.r>  of  .1  uatrr-linc,  Dupin  oLitainctI  tho  f  jllun  ing  fl^pRBiaB  |gv 
fi',  the  radius  of  cunature  of  (Itc  curve  of  flotation, 
//  tan     ds  ^  „ 

where  iris  an  dement  of  thcpcrimftrr,  a  the  itKllnation  of  the  ship's 
ekla  to  the  vertical,  and  >  ita  data  nee  from  the  longitudinal  axia 


which  ii  L<ektt>  eeoond  ««preaMon  for/. 

TM  vim  of  /  ag  the  upright  cu  be  obtained  from  the 
nelaoentric  diagram  tqr  following  ifmple  cotutnictiaa.  Let 
M  and  B  be  the  metacentre  and  the  centre  of  buoyancy  for  a 
water-line  WL  on  the  metacentric  diagram  (fig.  iS);  draw  th- 
uiigent  tr<  ih<^  Ii  cur\-c  meeting  WL  at  Q,  and  tfirouen  Q  draw  OR 
to  meet  MB  and  panlkl  to  the  tangent  to  the  M  curve  at  M. 
Ut  BP'A,  and  area  of  water-Uoe  be  A. 


U  D  be  lb»  draught. 

ttB«+tan      -j^-  -  A-Jf, 


the  curve  of  flota- 
tion being  concave 
upward*  if  R  i« 
bdow  M, 

For  moderate  in- 
daatfaMM  from  the 
uptightj  the  buoy- 
ancy of  the  added 
layer  due  to  a  small 
additional  eubmer- 
tion  w  ill  art  thruujjh 
the  centre  of  curv-a- 
tuf*  of  the  curve 
«f  lotatioo:  this 


through  the  centre  of  flotation.  M. 


Leclcrt.  In  a  pa^  raad  | 


at  the  In;tituti-m  of  Naval  Aicbitecta.  iSTOh proved  the e 
of  the  alxn-c  furmuU  10  the  tWO  folOWlng,  wUch  «l« 

Leclert'a  Theorem: 


iiuvikKe 


...dp 


andp' 


dl 


where  I  and  V  arc  respectively  the  moment  of 
^luenad  the  volume  of  di^placcmeQi.  aad  #  is  the  radiua  of  the 
7tnv«  of  buoyancy  or  Bid'.  lodepeaotnt  naalyticalpraofs  of  the 

ormulae  were  given  in  the  paper  referred  to;  and  (7mm.  IMjI., 
[ii94)  a  number  uf  elegant  geometrical  theorems  in  oonnodon  with 


itability,  jriv-en  by  Sir  A.  G.  Grrenhill,  include  a  demonstration  of 
LiCclcrt  »  Theorem  as  TjUous  (in  abbreviated  form): 

Let  B,  B|  (fig.  17)  U-  th<>  ti.-ntrt-<i  of  buoyancy  of  a  ship  in  two 
JWmCUthW  iwcflimi  poMtinr.-,.  .m!  K,  F|  th^  correspond  ink'  centre* 
of  llut^tion.  Draw  normals  UM,  B|M, 
meeting  at  the  pro-metaocntie  14,  aad 
FC,  FiC,  meeting  at  the  centre  of  cttrva* 
turc  C.  f*roduce  FB,  FiB,  to  meet  at  O; 
join  O.M,  MC. 

Then  BM,  CF  and  f^.M.  CFi  are  r»- 
spcctiviK'  parallel,  and  nltiiiuittly  also 
Bgt,  FFi;  hence  the  tnanglee  MB6|, 
CFI^      iiffliUr  and 

BM    RB,  OB 

ao  that  0,_M  and  C  .irr  rnllinear. 

If  the  displacem'-nt  V  be  now  ir>creased 
by  dV.  chanfting  B  to  B',  and  .M  to  M', 
then  i;in<-c  tbf  added  di«pl.icfment  may 
c  supposed  concentrated  at  F.  B'  will  lie  on  OBF,  and  it  may  be 
lowD  rfaihulyaabof««  that  M' lies  on  OC.  Furthar,  cmridMlng 
wtnarf^MNe of  nnaMnta.  BB'x V - BF XdV. 
OfSV  MEO  parallel  to  BF,  then 


Fio.  17. 


dV   BB'  ME  M'E  d* 


linary  ship-shape  body  at  posittohs:  (1)  at  or  near 
angles  at  which  the  deck  is  immersed  or  emerged 


XXIV  16* 


be  regarded  as  that  at  which  any 
Vc^ht  will,  on  being  placed  on  a 
ailb,  cause  no  difTcrence  to  the  %^ilues  of  the 
f||Jiting  moment  at  moderate  angles  of  inclina- 
tion. The  curve  of  flotation,  therefore,  and  its 
cvolutc  fimibr  rtlationt  to  the  incrtMse  or 

decrease  of  the  stability  of  a  ship  due  to  altcra- 
tioa  of  draught,  aa  the  carvea  01  liaojnacy  aad 
of  pco-netacentree  do  to  the  actnal  anMwat  of 
thaatibttty< 

The  curve  of  floUtfott  vbmmbIiIh  tbc  cur^Y  of  buo>-ancy  in  that  not 
more  than  two  tan^ntsran  be  drawn  to  it  in  any  given  duecttOOtbat 

it  differs  in  tK.it  us  radius  of  curvaturL-  can  tiocomc 
infinite  or  change  sign.    It  contains  a  number  of 

cuspo  determined  by  p'**j^~0.   These  occur  in 

ordii 
the  angl 

(four  in  numN  r) ;  and  (?)  at  or  near  the  angles  90* 
antl  270'.  There  are.  thcnL-lorc,  six  cusps  in  the  curve 
of  flot.ition  of  an  ordinary  ship;  they  arc  shown  in 
fig*.  15  and  16  by  the  points  Fi.  Fi,  F«,  Fs,  Ft.  F*. 

The  (oUowing  reiatiena  between  the  curves  of  booy- 
ancy  and  of  piDHPWacwtiee  and  the  curve  of  statical 
stabnity  are  of  interest,  and  enable  the  former 
curves  to  be  con«tTucte»l  when  the  latter  have  been 
obf.iine<l.  If  GZ',  C7,'  (fig.  19)  arc  the  riKhtin?  levers 
corri -^;>  millnz  to  inclinations  9,  8  +  d0,  uhi-re  i:0 
vanishes  in  the  limit;  B'.  B',  the  centres  of  buoyancy,  M'  the  pw 
met.icentrc;  produce  GZ'  to  meet  B'M'  in  U. 
Then,  neglecting  aquarea  of  small  quantities, 

d(Gr)-ZTJ-M'Z.<tf, 

AhaM'B'-M'B': 

Z'B'-Z'B'-MZ'-MZ'-Z'U-GZ'A 

i.t.  the  %TrticaI  distance  (B'Z')  of  C,  nvcr  B  it  «]ual  to  fGZ.iiO. 

It  follows  that  by  dilTcrcntiatine  the  levers  of  statical  stability  and 
finding  the  slope  at  each  ordinate  the  vertical  dist.ince  of  M'««ar  G  ie 
obtained,  aitd  M'  ouv  be  plotted  by  setting  up  this  valoe  from  V 
above  CZ'  drawn  at  tne  correct  inclination ;  also  that  by  integrating 
the  curve  of  statical  stability  and  fiiuling  iu  area  up  to  any  angle,  the 
vectieat  aapaiatioa  of  C  aad  B'  ia  obtained,  and  B*  nay  be  plotted  by 
lUi  valDB  inoMnd  by  BG  bdow  Zf. 
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The  work  done  in  inclining  a  ship  slowly  ao  as  to  maintain  a 
conjtant  dispUoemcnt  Und  avoid  communicating  any  unncccsnry 
 tj^f  movement  or  dirturbanoe  to  the  watei)  i*  given  by  tM 

iipwwroii  f^VLH  wiww  M  h  tte  mnmrm  mhH^  tbe 

TMi  my  be  written 

W  X  f'oZJt: 

it  hu  been  ■bown  above  that  this  b  equal  to  the  weight 

multiplied  bytbe  vertical  teparation  uf  the  centres  of  gravity  and 
buoyancy.  This  is  otherwise  evident  &incc  the  work  is  the  sum  o( 
that  done  against  the  forces  acting  on  the  ship,  viz.  the  weight  and 
the  buovaiu)  ;  th>*:  ,itc  r.  vficctively  equal  to  \S  Xri<<  o(  Ud 
WXfall  of  B.  giving  the  vaiue  W.lZ'B'-BG)  as  Ulore. 

Tbe  dynamual  tlaUtUy^  ol  a  ship  at  any  angiie  is  defined  as  the  work 
dooe  in  inclining  the  ahip  from  tbe  upright  position;  and  ita  value 
b  conveniently  obuined  by  integrating  the  curve  oC  ■tUkalatability 
M  atated  above.  The  dynamical  stability  can  thua  be  •^t'**^^  at 
various  angles  and  a  curve  obtaitted,  wbcMC  ordinate*  represent  work 
done  in  foot-tons.  The  curve  o(  dynamical  stability  is  drawn  for  a 
battleship  (normal  condition)  in  f\g.  m,  and  is  there  shown  in 
relation  to  the  cur\'c  of  statical  statnlity;  it  will  be  seen  that 
tbe  dynamical  stability  increases  continuously  uotil  the  righting 
IBOment  vanishes,  when  it  Ijtxomes  a  maximum. 

A  formula  (or  the  dynamicat  stability  of  a  ship  at  any  angle  was 
given  by  Caoon  Moeeiey  in  a  paper  iwd  bcfofe  toe  Royal  Soaety  in 
1850.  Esperimcnts  on  modeb  made  under  his  direction  at  Ports- 
mouth I>ock>-ard  showed  that  the  actual  work  in  quickly  inclining 
to  a  moderate  angle  agreed  closely  with  that  cakruUted  m  the  case 
of  a  model  of  circular  section;  but  considerable  divergence  was 
obtained  with  a  model  ot  triangular  section  owing  to  the  motion  ol 
the  water  set  up,  and  also,  probably,  to  the  variation  in  displacement 
during  the  roll. 

The  existence  of  large  righting  couples  at  moderate  angles  of 
hirt  i>  ot  gmter  inpoftance  in  a  aailiag  ahte  than  ia  a  stcaihship, 
Sggi„  lian  fai  dw  former  it  detemioea  tae  amount  of  sail  that 
.^^f^  can  be  >ef elv  carried  under  known  weather  conditions  and 
*  _  thereby  influences  the  speed.  A  sailing  ship  in  moiiim 
is  subjected  to  the  wind-pressures  on  the  sails  and  the  upper  works 
of  the  ship,  and  to  the  watcr-i>rcA5ure^  on  the  hull.  When  the  !>hip  is 
in  stiadv  iiii)ti.iTi,  ihi-+-  (.'n  1  •<  ,irc  e<;\ia)  nnd  opposite;  and,  so  far 
35  the  stability  is  i  onierni-il,  it  is  sutncieiit  to  tictcrmine  the  trans- 
verx-  resultant  of  the  wind-pressure  on  the  sails,  and  its  moment, 
the  water-presauic  oa  the  hiiU  -*T*^"g  only  tbe  speed  and  Imiway 
of  the  ship. 

The  pressure  on  the  sail*  dependa  on  their  form  and  area,  their 
pedliuu,  aJtd  the  apparent  velocity  of  the  wind,  i^.  the  velocity 
relative  ts  the  ship.  iTic  pressure  of  the  wind  on  the  hull  Is  obtain- 
able similarly  to  that  on  the  sails,  but  is  usually  neglitrtcd  as  the 
heeling  moment  is  small.  Ex|^icriments  have  Ixm  nwde  to  determine 
the  wind-pressure  on  plate*  by  iJines,  l_-inf;lry,  l-itTol,  Stanton 
and  others;  and  the  results  oi  the  experiments  arc  bricily  as  follow*— 

Tba  natllilil  prwiliw  R  iapoiuidaM  a  plate  of  area  A  tquwc  iaet 
ecpeeed  to  hoe  aomdly  a  viad  of  velocity  V  feet  per  ■eeond  b 
given  by  the  foemnlk  RbKAV*.  wbei*  Kb*  cocfTicicnt  dcpcadag 
on  the  form  and  a(M  of  Ait  plate.  For  m  aquare  or  circular  pbta 
of  about  I  sq.  ft.  in  area  K  isaliout  -0014,  corresponding  to  a  pressure 
of  I  lb  per  Kj.  ft.  at  alwut  16  kn.  a  The  coettieicnt  increases  slightly 
for  larger  dimensions  of  the  ].l.jtf.  It  h;i>  ul'-J  been  found  that  a 
departure  friiin  tlie  --ijinir  ■  ir  c  iri  ul.ir  fiirni  in\ri'.vir.g  .in  ir.rn.i-.e 
in  perimeter  for  the  winc  .uca  cause*  an  increait  in  the  mean  pressure. 
An  alteration  from  the  plane  to  the  concave,  analogoua  lo  tbt 
**  bellying  "  of  tails,  is  accompanied  by  a  slight  increaae  ia  tbi 
pwaiuia  per  aqaare  foot  of  projected  area:  but  for  aaybiieaaouat 
ot  concavity  the  increase  ia  men  thaa  cotmtrrtwlaaced  by  tbo 
decrease  in  the  projected  area. 

No  simple  law  exists  cunnt-eting  the  rwrmal  pressure  on  a  plate 
exposed  obliquely  to  the  wind  with  the  angle  o(  iritideiice;  it  is 
found  that  the  results  for  air  exhibit  a  dr.Mr  agreement  i*ith  those 
for  water  after  allowing  for  the  difference  of  density  between  the  two 
fluids.  At  small  angles  of  incidence  up  to  about  00*,  or  eveo  40* 
(varying  with  the  shape  of  the  plate),  the  pressure  vsriea  dkactly 
aatMOagb;  facyood  this  limit  it  is  slightly  diminished,  afufuwua 
faKKoabig  or  deereasing  to  a  value  which  is  almost  constant  Cor  the 
remaining  angles  up  to  and  including  90*.  The  centre  of  pressure 
for  I  r-  iin]  ,i.  t  between  the  leading  etigc  and  the  centre  of 
gijvi!'.'  lit  the  area.  In  a  plate  t  ft.  square,  it  lies  0-I,  ft.  from  the 
ieiitiT^;  eiUe  at  10*  inclination  and  0-4  ft.  at  Jo"  inclinatinn.  grarlually 
approaching  the  centre  of  the  plate  as  the  an^lc  of  inclination  is 
increased.  A  slight  curving  or  concavity  of  the  platedoea  not  appear 
to  have  much  influence  on  the  normal  component  ot  the  wind- 
|»e*sure. 

The  wind-pressure  on  the  mils  of  a  ship  cannot  be  calculated  with 
any  degree  of  preciiioB  because  existing  information  is  insufBcient 
to  take  arcount  of  (a)  the  variety  in  area  and  shape  of  the  tails  used ; 
(fc)  the  different  positions  in  which  the  taih  may  be  placed  relative  to 

the  witul  and  to  ej<  h  other;  and  f< )  the  interference  of  adjacent 

sails  with  each  other.   On  the  other  hand,  conclusions  based  on 
am  «f  nabio  both'bi  aabtiag  in  as 


appreciation  of  the  cflects  of  changrs  in  the  sail  areas,  s^it  pof^ticas, 
and  in  the  form  of  rig,  and  in  forming  a  comparison  between  iSe 
various  ()ualities  of  speed,  stability  and  ecnciai  behaviour  ot  vessdb 
with  which  experience  has  been  obtairtcd. 

The  stability  of  a  sailing  vessel  is  usually  cadmated  by  aanBaing 
all  plain  sail  to  be  placed  in  a  fore  and  aft  dirertioa  atkd  to  be  MhiKt 
to  a  normal  pleasure  of  i  lb  per  sq.  ft.,  corresponding  loo  «hm  at 
about  16  knots.  The  tmuttant  pres.9ure  of  the  wind  is  supposed  to 
act  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  total  s-iil  area  <tcTtT>cd  the 
centrt  ef  t^orl).  The  resultant  pressure  of  the  water  on  the  btll, 
which  is  e<|ual  and  omvjsitc  to  the  wind-pressure,  is  assumed  to 
through  the  centre  ol  gravity  of  the  area  of  the  immersed  midrilr  Uoc 
plane  (termed  the  ceaira  oj  lakral  rttistomu).  If  A  be  the  i  iiiiiii 


dlstaaco  between  thcae  pouta  ia  feet.  A  tbe  iiol  area  in  aiinaae  bet, 
and  oAe  aa^  of  boeC  tbo  Boiacac  caubif  tbe  boi*  b  iM  tfMw 

a&suOlpltaM) 


and 
Heaee 


approximately 
WXGM  sin  a. 


The  reciprocal  of  this  quantity  or 

W40-WXCM 

Xf — 

is  a  measure  of  the  c.apability  of  the  ship  to  staad  opoader  her  caanaa 

and  is  termed  the  pou.<er  te  carry  Mil.  Its  value  varies  with  diSereat 
Mzi  i  \t\d  ^  of  ships  aiid  bcHts.    It  IS  rcUtivclv  small  in  scai 

boats  and  small  yachu  owing  to  the  practicability  of  redu<ir,j  tte 
angle  of  heel  by  movable  boilut:  and  a  low  value  is  also  pcmu^^lc 
in  Large  vachts  on  account  of  thdr  great  range  of  stability.  In  boots 
and  yaciM  it  varies  from  5  to  4  and  in  full-rigged  miliM  riupa  fsam 
15  to  20. 

The  stability  of  sailing  vessels  at  large  angles  ot  inclination  varies 
considerably  with  the  class  of  vessel.  In  racing  yachts  and  ctber 
completely  decked  sailing  boats  whose  ratio*  of  t>eam  to  depth  1- J 
draught  are  comparatively  small,  initial  stability  is  cbtji-Tei^  ;^ 
lowering  the  centre  ol  gravity  with  ballast  fitted  on  the  kttl.  an.  i ;  s« 
range  tbea  encnda  to  oonaiaefably  over  90*;  on  the  other  l-  .  j.  a 
number  of  half-dcckad  or  open  miling  boats  immerse  their  ruswaks 
w  hen  inclined  to  a  iiMllbialO  angle.  \Vith  reference  to  thiiw  Mr  Diwo 
Kemp  in  his  Yacht  MMimtmn  remarks  that  the  dacfc  (  ~ 
not  be  immersed  at  an  angle  of  heel  less  than  ao*; 
centre-board  boats  whose  gunwales  are  awash  at  la*  or  15*  cause 
anxiety.  With  full-rigged  sailing  ship*  this  angle  is  oommoaly  30* 
to  15°. 

The  effect  of  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  on  a  sailing  ship  is  o*>ta?-<H 
by  equating  the  work  done  on  the  shm  by  the  gust  to  her  <1\  na.-r  J 
stability;  and  the  angle  at  which  tnis  equality  holds  wiU  be  ibc 
extreme  angle  of  heel,  assuming  the  ship  to  boongbally  apright  and 
at  rest.  Since  the  dynamical  stability  is  upteatateJ  fqr  ose  area  ot 
the  statical  stability  curve  it  is  convenient  to  represent  this  aojle 
in  relation  to  this  latter  curve.  The  effects  of  the  rcsistoooe  sni 
inertui  of  the  water  and  any  change  of  ditpljccment  are  neglected; 
the  wind-pressure  b  assumed  con.Mant  during  the  roll,  in  accurdancc 
with  the  results  of  experiments  on  obliaue  plates  (the  mAmanm 
angle  of  roll  being  supposed  less  than  50  );  trie  ntodificadoA  ot  ibt 
pressure  due  to  tlve  motion  of  the  sail  is  also  neglected. 

Let  OPQ  (hg-  20)  be  the  curve  of  autteal  eiabibty.  tbe  aedmatm 
It  presenting  righting  momenu,  and  let  the  beefing  couple  due  to  iha 
gust  be  represented  Dy  OS.  If  N  be  the  extreme  angle  of  heel,  draw 
SPUR  nirallel  to  tbe  base,  cutting  the  curve  at  P,  R;  and  PM.  NO 
perpendicular.  The  work  done  by  the  wiad  U  the  area  OSUN  ttid  b 
equal  to  the  dynamical  stability  of  the  iMp  OT  tbO 
Hence  the  areas  OPS,  PQU  arc  equal, 
and  the  extreme  angle  ofneel  is  deter- 
mined by  this  rauality.  If  P  and  Q 
lie  on  the  initial  and  approximately 
straight  portion  of  the  curve,  the  ex- 
treme angle  of  heel  ON  is  about  twice 
that  of  the  steady  attgle  OM  corre- 
sponding to  the  strengtn  of  the  gust. 
T  he  area  'Jl  K  represents  the  reserve 
dynamical  stability  when  the  wind  is 
I'iowing  with  strength  corresponding  to  OS;  the  iaieicepti  at 
the  ordinate*  below  SPUR  doing  work  against  the  force  at 
the  wind,  leaving  tbe  •egmeata  above  SPR  available  for  absorb 
ing  tbe  kinetic  energy  poeseased  bv  the  vessel  at  tbe  positkia  of 
steady  bed  PM.  As  the  strength  of  the  gust  u  increased  the  potsts 
P  ana  0  travel  farther  alone  the  curve  until  V.  Q'  are  reached,  such 
that  the  .irvas  P'Q'Q.  OTP'  are  e<]u.il;  the  vessel  will  then  omc 
moiTii  r.t.'.r:ls'  t')  i<  «t  ,it  Q'  and  will  'j-c  in  ur.^ra'tilc  cquilil>rium,  say 
increase  in  the  wind-7>res4urc  causing  her  to  capsize.  It  follows  t^ 
a  ship  sailing  in  a  wind  of  sufficient  strength  to  cause  a  modetase 
angle  of  beef  equal  to  OM'  will  be  on  the  point  of  ransiring  A 
triad  •hoHMbappea  to  dmpaadr' 
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foraer  force.  A  more  dangerous,  though  improbable,  case  in  which 
a  put  of  wind  strike*  the  ship  just  as  5h«  has  completed  a  roll  to 
windward  can  siinilarlv  be  investigated;  it  i«  found  that  the  safe 
angle  of  steady  heel  under  thi»  condition  is  considerably  1^  than  that 
repreieated  by  UM'.  It  thus  appears  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
pwtaww  tlMt  aailing  «wari»alMMidfQsscs%  Urge  dynamical  stability 
M  Older  to  pravtde  agiiinit  taa  fiw  of  capsizing  due  to  fluctuations 
te  the  wind  prcwure.  Ahbougfa  the  neglect  of  the  wind  and  water 
icrinances  m  the  above  investigMioii  autcnaUy  "t^ifift  tbe 
quajititativc  results,  the  general  caadmiaw  point  to  tbn 
(or  sufTicicnt  ran^  and  freeboard  ' 
mav  be  at  •mall  inclinations. 

The  cc:iiri->  ij(  effort  and  of  l.itrr.il  rrsiitance  have  not  the  same 
longitudinal  position,  consequently  a  horizontal  couple  is  produced 
which  turns  tba  vomI  cUhcr  into  tba  wind  or  away  from  it.  In  the 
(ormer  condition  the  vcmcI  b  aid  to  be  "  ardent,  and  in  the  Utter 
to  be  "  slack."  In  order  that  a  vessel  may  be  quick  in  goiaf  about 
and  vet  not  require  too  tarve  a  helm  angle  on  a  straight  oouna.  ibe 
•hould  be  slightly  "  ardent. '  t.r.  the  true  centre  of  cflort  should  bt 
slightly  abaft  the  true  centre  of  lateral  resistance.  The  assumed  and 
true  positions  of  these  centres  differ  to  some  extent,  and  on  making 
allowance  (or  this  it  is  found  that  in  the  majority  of  vessels  possessing 
slight  ardency  the  assumed  C.E.  lies  slightly  before  initead  of  abaft 
the  assumed  C.L.R.  In  small  sailing  boats  the  points  arr  usually 
vefy  near  together:  but  in  a  large  number  of  sailing  ships,  including 
H.M.  aloopa,  their  diatnnoe  apnn  ia  about  -OS  L,  and  in  ynchta  about 
•w  L,  whera  L  is  the  length. 

It  may  be  noted  in  thtt  connexion  that  the  area  of  tail  spread  and 

tbe  iice  of  tbe  ship  are  often  connected  by  tbe  coefficient  known 

as  the  Drtfing  Tower.  The  value  for  small  sailing  boats  and  for 
yachts  is  about  300,  and  (or  full-rigged  sailing  aUpe  from  8o  to  loo 
(including  plain  sail  only). 
The  method  of  estimating  the  righting  moment  of  a  ship  when 
inclined  from  a  position  of  equilibrium  through  a  small 
angle  in  tbe  longitudinal  plane  is  exactly  analogous  to  that 
used  in  the  case  of  small  tran>\tT^-  inclination,  and 
similar  propositions  are  true  in  both  cases,  vis.>— 

1.  Consecutive  water-iia 
the  centre  of  floution. 

2.  The  height  of  the  lon^tudinal  metacenln  M  abovi  th 
of  buoyancy  is  caual  to  the  moment  of  inertia  •boot  tMtOTit 
by  tbe  volume  ol  disptooemcnt  of  thn  aUpw 

i.  The  righting  moment  St  -  • 

awaaiiiv)  ia  oqital  to 

W.GM.#. 

In  fip  2  1  Irt  \M.  Ik-  thr  v.  itcr-linc  corrtrsfiondinK  to  the  positions 
C  and  ti.  and  conceive  a  loogitudioal  movcaKni  of  a  portion  of 


Fig.  21. 


the  weights  in  the  ship  causing  G  to  move  horizontally  to  C. 
If  C  be  abaft  C  the  ship  will  alter  trim  by  the  stem  until  B 
HMves  to  B'  vertically  beneath  C  and  the  water-line  changes 
to  W'L',  intersecting  WL  at  the  centre  of  flotation  P. 

If  L  be  the  tensih  of  the  ship  between  the  dmight  mria,  the 
change  of  trim  (Ww'4-LL')  is  equal  to  L.tf.  and  llwiMaMat changing 
trim  is  W  CG'  or  W  CM the  change  of  tliB  fai  iKhCi  ({Other 
Baanr  dimenaiona  bcillg  in  feet)  is  therefore 

The  rh.inge  of  tfim  due  to  any  horinmtal 
t  )i  c  rL  i  r  rc  equal  to  the  wumax  of  the  duft  of 

quantity 

WXGM 

wlikhbthofliomentnqniradtochangetrimoneinefc.  Snceihelongi- 
"    '  of  iaeitiaof  thtwaierflaaeiadudesthecubeof  the 

I  BM  ia  UMially  large  compared 


owmcnt  oi  weight 
iM«htdimMhy 


the 


ingtb  M  •  teiov.  the 


withBCaadtkoi 
equal  (0 
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which  is  approximately  constant  for  moderate  \'ariations  of  draught. 
If  a  weight  of  moderate  amount  tc  tons  be  p!acc<l  at  a  distance  of  a 
feet  abaft  the  cer.lte  o]  Jlolaiion  F,  tbe  bo<Jily  sinkage  in  inches  is 
o 

1^,  tbe  moment  changing  trim  by  the  stern  is  u>a  foot-tons,  and  the 

change  of  trim  is  therefore  ^  where  T  is  the  "  tons  per  inch  "  and 

M  the  moment  to  chance  trim  i  in.  If  6  be  the  distance  of  F abaft  thn 
middle  of  kogtl^  the  oraughu  forward  and  aft  «•  iaciMMd  iMpOfr 

-5^)  inches. 

A  ship  provided  with  water-tight  compartments  is  liable  to  have 

water  admitted  into  any  of  them  on  aooount  of  damage   

received,  or  nay  requite  to  carry  water  or  other  fluid  ui  Jr?^ 
bulkasballaatorcnn»  Th*  aflact  of  thin  addition  on  tke  - 


•ad 


draught  and  the  atdttty  it  thatcbre  of  imerast.  Than 

are  three  cases:— 

I.  When  the  water  completely  filS  a  compartment;. 

a.  When  the  water  partially  hlU  .i  <  pnip.irt nu-nt  up  to  the  \e\t\  of 
the  water-line,  rvm.iinir'.K  in  Itlh:  comnumii  .itinri  uitfi  the  tea;  and 

3.  When  a  compartment  is  partially  hllcd  with  water  without  any 
ooounnication  erith  the  sea. 

In  dw  int  CHO  the  water  is  regarded  as  a  weight  added  to  the  ship : 
the  mean  liwiwgi  ia  obtained  from  the  displaocmcnt  curves  iw 
change  of  trim  fi«m  the  "  moment  to  change  trim*"  and  the  aagk  of 
heel  from  the  metacentric  diagram,  or  (for  laiM  angltt)  tilt  CIIMO 
curves.  In  general.  i(  the  compartment  filled  is  low  M  Ue  ship,  the 
stability  is  increased;  if  high,  it  is  diminished. 

In  the  second  case,  assume  in  the  first  place  the  compartment  to  be 
amidships.  so_  that  no  heel  or  change  of  trim  occurs,  and  to  be 
moderate  in  site,  so  that  the  sinkage  is  moderate  in  amount. 

Let  ABCD  (fig.  aa)  be  such  a  compartment  bounded  by  watcr- 
tight  hiilthenila  eiriUcirBtly  high  to  prevent  \ 


Fig.  22. 

compartments.  Let  the  water-Hncs  be  WTFL.  WGHL'.  before  1  

after  tn'^in^-;  let  A.  a  lie  the  area  of  the  uhulc  wati-r  I'l.inc  WEPL 
and  o(  the  [ortion  f-.F  within  the  ramp,ir1  nicnt  res[^*i  ii\<  Iv,  in  vjuare 
feet;  aivl  k-t  i'  Ik.'  the  vGljmr  c  inl.i :  nci  in  IJU.  F  dimini-lirii  Ijy  tl<e 
volume  o(  any  solid  cargo  in  llie  com}.>artnicnt.  The  buoyancy  is 
reduced  by  an  amount  e  Dv  bilging,  and  the  amount  added  through 
sinkingmust  be  equal  to  the  amount  so  lost.  U  x  be  tbe  sinkage  m 
feet,  theft 

«sss(A-4, 

so  that  the  mean  sinkage  Is  c^Hil  to  tbe  buo>-ancy  tost  tfividcd  by' 
the  area  of  the  intact  water-plane.  In  the  event  of  the  com* 
pnttment  being  so  situated  as  to  cause  heel  and  chame  of  tiinij 
the  mean  sinkage  is  first  determined  aa  above,  and  the  cAect  ol 

heel  and  chani;e  of  trim  superposed. 

To  obtain  thf  heel  jirrHjijre'.f.  the  po-ition  o(  the  centre  of  flcitatloil 
for  the  intact  jxjrf.un  of  the  water-plane  is  found,  and  thence  the 
x-ertical  and  hori/onlal  positions  of  the  new  centre  o(  buoyancy  sre 
deduced  by  taking  account  of  the  buoyancy  lost  through  bilging,  and 
then  regained  by  tho  layer  between  the  two  wntar-piiiiii,  The 
moment  of  iaertb  of  the  intact  water-plane  is  bnod  moat  an  aids 
through  the  new  centre  of  flotation  and  thence  the  height  of  the  new 
metacentre  M'  determined.  The  heel  9  (assumed  sman)  b  found  by 
enuating  the  horizontal  shift  of  B  to  sin  0X  the  vertical  distance cf 
M'  abo\-e  C,  both  being  c()ual  to  the  moment  can  ini;  heel  divided 
by  the  displacement.  In  a  similar  manner  the  ch.iiiue  of  trim  is 
taiin.l  II  ti.e  r-impartint  bilged  is  larije  SCI  that  considerable 
changes  in  its  area  and  that  of  tme  ship  at  the  \«atcr-linc  result, 
the  sinkage  and  alterstion  in  stability  arc  found  by  a  tentative 
process,  closer  approximations  to  the  nnal  water-line  being  succor 
sively  made. 

An  investigation  of  the atability  when  bilged  at  or  near  the  watCf^' 
lif»e  is  of  special  importance  in  wirvKlpc.  owing  to  their  liability  to 
damage  bv  gunfire  in  action,  with  tia  ronsequent  opening  up  of  a 
l.irRe  number  of  compartments  to  the  m  i  (".ilr ulations  are  made  of 
the  sinkage  and  stabilitv  when  the  L-n.irinn.jmi  or  lik,htly  armoured 
parts  of  the  ship  are  cof>iplete!v  nii  lletl.  the  ttability  should  be 
sulficient  to  prmide  for  this  com inirrnry 

The  third  case,  where  the  ship  is  intact  but  has  compartments 
filled  with  water  or  other  liquid,  is  of  fmioent  occurrence, 
nnatratiooa  oocw  in  connexioo  with  the  filling  mm! 
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cnptyins  ot  watcr-balUst  and  oil-fuel  tanks,  and  particularly  in  the 
cate  of  loipt  fitted  to  carry  brgo  quantities  of  oil  in  bullc 

Let  fit.  33  KORMBt  tbe  lection  ol  a  ytmA  &ttcd  with  a  unk 
PQRSiSidyMirrfvMar.  1^  WL.  ■!  bt  th«  opright 


no.  3}. 

flf  dw  «CM«1  and  tank,  G  the  centre  of  gravitv  of  the  vessel  and 
water  combined.  B  the  centre  of  buoyancy  of  the  ves»el,  and  b  tbe 
centre  of  gravity  ot  the  w.itor. 

As  the  ship  i*  iii<  hiicd  successively  through  angles  fli,  .  .  . 
the  centre  of  bur)\ .irj^  y  11  ni'-\i  *  along  the  curve  ot  luKivatn  y  to  Bi, 
Bs,...  the  normaUat  which  are  tangential  to  the  nu-taccniric  curve 
MiMi....thoieatHaallaiifictpaaiu«tliroughthcmetaoanfeM.  H 
tbe  water  in  the  unk  could  be  kept  from  nto%-ing  as  the  iadiaation 
proceeded,  G  would  be  fixed  in  the  ship,  and  the  righting  Icven  would 
De  GZ|,  GZt, ...  those  at  sn\all  angles  being  equal  toGM  sin  0. 
Actually,  if  the  incUnatioti  be  slowly  pcKiirmcd.  the  water-level  in 
tbe  taiuc  chan^et  auccesaively  to  u-J,,  uVi..  -  -  maimaining  a  levil 

surface  at  all  times;  its  centre  o(  gravity  move*  to  b,.   thcrf  by 

cauMng  a  corTc5[x)nding  alteration  in  the  combined  centre  of  cravitv 
G.  Drawing  br,,  6r>, ...  perpendicular  to  the  verticals  through 
6i.  S.  - . .  and  calling  w,  W  the  wciihtaaf  tbe  water  and  of  tbe  wat<  r 
and  ship  combined,  then  at  the  angle  0t  the  line  of  action  of  t  he- 
weight  of  the  water  w  has  owved  torough  a  distance  brt  and  the 
righting  ntoiaent  of  the  ship  n  diminished  by  an  amount  vXbr,. 
It  is  evident  that  tbe  movement  of  tbe  centre  of  gravity  of  the  water 
in  the  tank  u  tbe  same  as  would  be  the  movement  of  the  C  D.  of  a 
ship  having  the  same  form  a*  the  tank  and  watrr-Iines  correspond- 
ing to  lof,  i»i/i,  ix^,  &c.  The  values  of  the  k-vers  frr,,  brt  can 
therefore  be  obtained  by  a  orocess  similar  to  that  uwd  for 
obtaining  ih.-  ri^^hting  levers  oi  the  ship;  cross  curves  and  thence 
ordinary  stability  curves  being  drawn  for  various  heighu  of  water 
•ad  ianiMtinna  U  Ik  be  a  small  angle  of  inclination,  tbe  line  of 
action  of  tbe  weight  htm  wffl  be  such  as  to  pa«s  through  the  tneta- 
centre     corresponding  to  the  wattT  llnc  u<l,  and  determined  by  the 


formula  6m '-^ where  i  is  tbe  moment  o(  inertia  of  the  water-plane lal 

about  a  longitudinal  ajos  throngh  its  centre  of  gravity  and  t  tbe 
voittme  «f  water  contaiiwd.  Tka  noviai  weigbt. w  at  b  may  there- 
in bt  replaced  by  an  cquilwiiiihlfiaeii  at  at,  which  is  the  virtual 
IK  of  iiavity  of  tha  waMr;  awl  tbe  centre  of  jnvity  C  of  ship 
_r4-Mi — <  i — itoatflmul  position  <y  n" 


If  the  tank  contain  a  fluid  of  specific  gravity  ^  tbe  viitual  riae  of  the 

centre  of  gravity  is  y.  The  loss  of  stability  at  small  angles  due  to 

the  mobility  of  the  water  is  thus  independent  of  tbe  ((uantity  in  the 
task,  but  iapraportional  to  tbe  moment  of  inertia  of  ita  free  surface. 
It  ia  pMiililt  rar  a  small  quantity  of  water  with  an  exteniive  free 
Muface  to  fender  a  ship  unstable  in  the  upright  coodttioa;  the  angle 
to  which  tbis  large  loss  of  subility  extend*  depends,  however,  on 
the  quantity  of  water  in  the  tank,  for  the  extent  of  the  sideways 
movement  of  the  u  ntrc  of  gravity  (  .  <>[  vSin  ari  l  watir  ii  minute  if 
the  tank  be  either  nearly  empty  <->r  nearly  full,  ami  tin- 1.  i\s  <;(  ^t  ability 
at  all  angles  above  a  small  amount  will  then  be  inappai lablc ;  the 
los«  at  moderate  angles  is  usually  a  maximum  when  the  tanks  are 
about  half  full.  ,  „  ^ 

The  assumption  made  above,  vii.  that  tbe  ship  Is  Inclined  so 
(ndoaOy  aa  to  maintain  a  lewd  walcr  surface  in  the  tank,  is  by  no 
waat  la  aeeeidaace  with  die  gCMtl  circumstances  during  rolling: 
wavtsaia  thentet  vpia  the  watir,  caiuiag  it  to  wash  fna.aidc  to 
■Ma.  so  tkat  tha  loM  «t  stabilUy  nay  bt  «^  OMin  «r 


amount  calculated.  To  avcM  danger  of  capiixing  in  stiO  water, 
large  tanks  in  a  ship  are  611ed  or  emptied  in  succession  as  far  as 
possible.  v>  that  not  nrkore  than  one  or  two  arc  partly  (uU  at  tbe  same 
time.  Water-tight  longitudinal  partitions  are  also  fitted  in  wsdc 
tanks  in  order  to  reduce  the  moment  of  inertia  of  tbe  tree  swrtatT. 
Om  tha  atbv  haad  taaia.  partly  filled  with 
and  idyad  cfloetfve  la  octuin  ship*  in  order  to 
osdOatioaa  aooag  waves.  (Sec  |  RoUimt.) 

Hithecto  tbe  stability  of  a  ship  has  been  considered  oaly  with 
reference  to  inclinations  about  either  a  longitudinal  or 
axis.  These  are  the  only  cases  which  it  is  necessary  to 
deal  With  in  practice  for  the  purpose  of  aKcrtaining  the 
probable  qualities  as  regards  stability  of  a  \y*»a  by 
comparing  tbe  elements  of  its  stability  m  the  design  stage 
with  those  of  existing  ships  wboae  qualities  hava  baea  _ 
experience.  For  the  exact  tbcoiedcalcoaitdcfBtiaa  of 
of  a  ship  or  any  floatiiw  body,  however,  it  is  oeeesiiary  to  take 
account  of  the  true  line  of  tbe  actios  of  the  buo>-anc->  and  nc*  nexciy 
of  its  projection  on  the  plane  of  inclination.  The  devcloptncst  of  xhm 
part  ot  the  subject  has  largely  been  due  to  M-  Dupjn  in  hi*  Mintftn 
de  la  Udhilill  del  corps  fioUants  and  to  M.  Guyou  in  his  Tkioru  4m 
nartre.  If  a  ship  is  inclined  in  all  possible  j-o^ilions,  keeping  the 
displacement  constant,  the  locus  ol  the  centre  of  buoyanr>-  is  a 
closed  suffaoe  which  is  kaosrn  aa  tha  Mufaoe  of  buoyancy :  tbe  case 
of  buoyancy  for  two  dimsasioiiat  iacSaatiaaa  being  the  |mectiaa 
on  the  ptone  of  rt)tation  of  the  corrcapoMding  poiataoo  theaanaoeaf 
baovancy.  Similarly  the  envelope  oil  all  the  water^ptaacs  is  dhcfiaal 
as  tne  surface  of  flotation.  The  stability  of  a  ship  in  all  Dnwitions  >> 
known  when  (u)  the  forms  and  dimensions  of  the  surface  of^buo>  incy. 
and  (6)  the  position  of  the  centre  of  pravity  relative  to  it.  ha*<  l»e« 
obtained:  the  former  depends  entirely  on  the  geometrical  i:ra 
the  constant  volume  of  displacement  a— ime^ 

tnde  of  the  component  weWhta  of  the  stnicture  aad  la<Bag.  Fsraa 

infinitesimal  inclination  theline  joining  the  centres  of  buoyancy  w)aa 
upright  and  inclined  is  parallel  to  the  water-plane,  and  the  taagrat 
plane  to  the  surface  of  Duoyancy  is  therefore  paralM  tr.  the  w«tcr> 
plan<*.  I  r  15  is  h'jnrontal.  and  the  normal  to  tne  •••.irfatr  i^  \  tnicil. 
If  theiTiilLal  [Kr-ition  is  one  of  iNjuiti^irium,  the  centre  of  k:ra\iiN  cost 
lie  i>n  the  normal.  To  d<  t<rniine  the  elTet  t  t>f  a  srr.all  fli-l i.r^ u'-^r 
from  the  [xbition  of  equilibrium,  it  is  necessarv,  as  in  tbe  particular 
inclinations  already  consideicd,  tO  i«d  the  Me  of  actioa  of  thi 
buoyancy  for  adjacent  posltioas.i«.totiae»tteaonaalBto  tbesw^ 
face  of  buoyancy.  Consecutive  nomials  to  tbb  surface  win  not.  ia 
general,  intersect:  but,  from  tbe  properties  of  cur%atvrr  of  stirfaoi^ 
there  are  two  itariicular  directioaSOl  tOCtutation  for  which  t 
iiuriii.ils  to  the  Miif.iie  will 


of  the  ship  and  on 
aad  the  latter  has 


FiG.a4. 


inttTK-ct  the  ori([inal  nor- 
mal, these  directions  being 
perpendicular  to  one 
another  and  parsUei  to  the 
l>rincipal  axes  of  the  ImB* 
catrix  of  the  surface  of  buoy- 
ancy. 

If  fig.  34  be  a  plan  of  the 
water-plane.  Ox'  the  axis  of 
inchnation  pas'ln^  through 
O  the  centre  of  tlut.nion,  <  >v'  an:l  O:  perpem'.icul.ir  axes  in  and  tt 
right  angles  to  the  plane  o(  tloution,  then,  from  a  coosideratiaB  cf 
the  wedges  of  immer<^ion  and  emersion  for  a  sauU  iadiaatlOa Ck  Iht 
travel  01  the  centre  uf  buoyaitcy  B  becomes^— 

^j'j'/Vrfx'  i/  (or  BB,  in  fig.  u)  parallel  to  0/ 
y  f  jx'y  .d^.dy  (or-BiB,)  parallel  to  Ox' 


aad 


These 


f/Mdf  (or  BiBO  penM  to  Oi. 

bet 


y-I,';  y-P;  aadjyl/  respectively 

where  I,'  i»  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  water-plane  ahoat  Or'.  ix>d 
F  the  proiUiLt  o(  meftia  atuut  Ox',  Oy'.    If  the  principal  axes  u' 
inertia  of  the  water-plane  Or.  Oy  m  ikr  an  angle  4  with  Ow*,  ' 
and  if,  from  B  as  origin,  axes       I^y.  B:  are  drawn  peialM  ID C 
Ox,  then  the  co-ordinates  of  B'  arc  as  follows  ^—, 

-B.B.  cos  «-BB|  sia «-y(P cos  4-1.' rfa  d): 

y~    BB,  cos«-B>B|sia«-y<I.'cos#-t-Pasa#); 


Also 


h'-l.oafa.flasia?«; 
P-Us-U  ria^cea^ 
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The  equation  to  the  indicatrix  referred  to  axn  parallel  to  Ex.  By  h 


oonstaat; 


TIa  rtaaltant  ooople  can  be  readOy  foond,  but  ta  thb 
^rfmpte  relation  to  the  indicatrix,  aa  before:  U  may  m 
ilM««f  IhaeiMB' 


In  the  caw  when  GM  -O.  the  ihip  being  in  neutral  equilibriam  (or 
that  direction  of  iacUoation,  the  icmltMit  cointo  to  ma/M  t»  tht 


axis  Ox',  i^.  perpeadicular  to  the  plane  of  (he  

Nnnerical  values  of  the  metacentric  height  CM» 

obliquity  a  or  QOM  ^equal  to  un^j^>  _  ^yjj  and  the  aofle  f  are  given 

in  the  foUowing  Ubie  for  a  ship  whose  transverse  GM  is  4  ft.,  loitgi- 
tudinal  GM  400 ft.,  and  BG  lo  ft.:— 


to* 

TO* 

30' 

40* 

50' 

&»• 

TO* 

So' 

90* 

CM 

4*1 

16 

50-4' 

103' 

168' 

237 

300 

354 

388 

400" 

• 

> 

&>• 

76-8* 

68-5* 

59* 

49  3* 

39-5* 

I9-8* 

9^* 

o* 

90* 

?9o" 

6-5* 

'5° 

1  o' 

07' 

0-5' 

03' 

01° 

0  I* 

n" 

and  iht  indicatrix  it  therefore  similar  and  simiUrly  situated  to  the 
mom<-n!.il  ellipse  <i[  the  » alcr  i,!,ine,  and  the  "surface  of  buoyancy  is 
C%t-T>  where      ni_  iind  njtif  .ivf  to  all  |H,int»  within  it.  The 

quaniitieit  1^  and  1,/V  arc  evidently  equal  to  0M«  and  BM,  (refer- 
nng  to  incliaatiooa  about  Qy  md  0*  ttiptumfyU  aad  dw 
{notcatrix  and  mooiestal  cllipM  ffffflww 

vwr^^dr  ■™"***"'- 

I  #  tkat  BBi  (tiM  pypjection  of  BB'  oa  tb*  fUm  of  the 
I  witll     la  given  by 

tan  ^  "  — ■-  =  T- .  cot  .J : 

I  the  direction  is  conjugate  tu  that  of  iho  axt*  of  rotation  with 
rc^ipect  to  th«  indicatrix, 
V  .    This  is  illustrated  in  ft^.  a<|.  where 

<  the  rilipae  shown  is  the  indicainit:  Qlfif 
the  axis  of  inclination.  OQ  the  eoo> 
jugate  radius,  and  ORMx  the  per- 
pendicular on  the  tang:cnt.  Draw  QN 
parallel  to  OM  to  meet  OP.  The  tri- 
angle OMQ  is  similar  to  BBiBi;  and 
they  can  ho  made  equal  by  giving  a 
suitable  value  to  the  constant  in  the 
Fig.  35.  indicatrix  equation.     In  that  case 

QN  is  the  projectioo  oo  the  plane  of 
the  figvre  of  the  normal  to  the  surface  at  B'.  and  the  shortest 
di'.t.Tnrc  Ijctwccn  the  normals  at  B  and  B'  ii  equal  to  ON-'MQ™ 

BiBs^'iij^,  since  ON  or  the  axis  of  iocUoatioo  is  perpendicular  to 

then  both.  Also,  the  length  BIM  of  the  oormal  at  B'  intercepted 
between  B'  and  the  foot  of  the  common  perpendicular  is  equal  to 

since  9  ia  the  aogte  between  the  normals  at  B  and  B';  it  follows 
BB,  1/ 


that 


B'K!'-  = 


U  expression  analogous  to  th.it  obtained  Ixforc  for  the  case  of  small 
iacJinations  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  axes  of  the  watcr- 
planc.  It  worthy  of  note  that  the  radius  uf  curvature  p  of  the 
aormal  section  of  the  surface  of  buoyancy  ihrutigh  Oy  is,  in  general. 

OM* 

leas  than  BM;  tte  latter  being  equal  to  and  p  beiog  equal 
to^';yiantoaiiHaia>lilBl>yEd«^«q>MtlB«  ■ 

I    co«^»  ,  sin*» 

becoming  e^^ual  to  RM  for  imlinatlon*  about  the  principal  .ixc'i. 
Similarly  the  radium  "f  nirvature  of  the  normal  section  through  is, 
ingenrnil,  greater  ili.in  BM. 

If  the  centre  of  gravity  O  of  the  ship  is  coincident  with  B.  the  arm 

of  tie  tilMat  co«pb  b  OM  «r       and  dim  to      •  conpic  of 

lever  ON  or  ^  ia  •  perpeadfeutor  vertieel  phab  He  lendtaat 
covple  Bes  in  a  ptane  containing  OQ,  having  a  lever  equal  to 

OQocy.^h'»-i-P»  ory.yJl.«co»'<»-H,»»in»*. 

In  the  general  case  when  G  is  situated  at  a  distance  a  abovcTJ,  the 

righting  lever  becomca  perpendicular  couple  is 


The  Rre.ilcst  an^le  of  obliquity  (a)  ocrura  in  rhi 
about  5!"  and  the  plane  of  the  couple  i?  nearly 
the  niid<ile  ln>e  pUnc  for  all  angles  of  ^  greater  than  aNiiit  ^n" 


ved  obliquely  across  the  (liip  tb« 


■i  r.Tc  V. hen  4>  is 
CHiKiflcnl  with 
t 

follows  that  if  a  weight  ia  moved 
of  lotatiea  to  approalinately 

nae  of  aMweat  to  acariy  fort  1  

small  deviatbn  from  a  fore  and  aft  direction  produces  a  brge  change 
in  the  position  of  the  axis  of  rotatfeo. 

The  direction  of  the  axis  of  rotation  is  above  expre<M*ed  with 
rctcrcnrc  to  the  position  of  the  inclining  cotipte  in  rLl.uion  to  the 
indicatrix  of  the  surface  of  buoyancy;  as,  however,  the  couple  is 
assumcii  small,  the  direction  of  the  axis  and  the  amount  of  inclina- 
tion mav  equally  be  obtained  by  resolving  the  couple  in  planes 
IJeiyeafeiJeff  to  tte  jirineipal  axes  and  — nTiHn  tha  icpamtt 
incttaattoas  pndntod  oy  its  components. 

Itkas  been  shown  abctve  that  the  positions  of  equilibriam  arc  found 
bvdpiwinf  all  poaaible  norroab  to  the  surface  of  the  buoyancy,  and 
the  OOftdition  for  stability  for  an  inclination  in  any  direction  ts  that 
the  centre  of  gravity  shall  lie  U-Itjw  the  curre^ixjadine  mctacentie. 
The  hciRht  of  the  met.icentre  varies  with  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
water-plane  about  the  axis  of  incliivation,  and  the  maximum  and 
minimum  heights  are  associated  with  the  maximum  and  minimum 
moments  of  inertia,  wluch  again  corresptmd  to  inclinatiiMta  about  tlM 
least  and  greatest  axes  of^inertia  respectively.  If  the  centre  of 
gravity  lies  below  the  lowest  position  of  the  mctacentre  (the 
transverse  meucentre  in  the  case  of  a  ship  when  upright)  the 
equilibrium  is  stable  for  all  inrllnationsj  and  the  condition  is  referred 
to  as  one  of  absolnU  sUib-.iity  ;  if  it  bea  above  the  hishest  mcta- 
centre, the  condition  is  one  of  absolute  iniUMIity;  if  it  lies  between 
the  hi^hc^t  and  lowest  mctarcntre^,  the  Condition  is  OOe  of  reialiif 
stabUtly,  the  ship  being  stable  for  inrlinationa  about  a  certain  set  of 
 and  unstable  otherwise. 

The  foregoing  remarks  ApfAy  to  a  vessel  whose  axis  of  inclination 
is  fixed  so  that  the  component  couple  perpesidicufair  to  the  plane  of 
inclination  is  resisted.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vessel  is  free  to 
move  in  all  directions  the  resultant  couple  does  not  in  general  tend 
to  restore  the  original  position  of  equilibrium,  although  the  c<,[n- 
poncnt  in  the  plane  of  inclination  complies  with  the  conditions  atio'i  e 
staled  for  abv>lutc  stability.  If  mi  ar.ii  m,  Ijc  the  K:<H(  -t  and  l^a'  i 
values  of  GM,  the  ratio  of  the  coni[K<nont  couples  perpendicular  to 
and  in  the  plane  of  IflcHaMioat  or  tan  a  (fi§.  flj),  H  | 

toaf.  flfli   —  M« 

tan  4< 

ratio  is  large,  being  equal  to  4-95  in  the  numerical  example  alxjvc.  In 
such  (".<■.<■•.  the  extent  of  the  movement  that  can  result  from  a  small 
iniii.d  ili>tur!jance  cannot  Ijc  readily  determined  b_yastatical  method, 
but  the  invc-stigation  of  the  work  done  in  movina  the  vessr*  * — 
one  nositicjn  to  another  appears  to  meet  this  dificulty. 

This  process  is  employed  by  M.  Guyoa  ia  Me  2Vww  die 
the  subitity  of  a  ship  m  aay  CMditJoB  belB(  deatod  thiouglioat  from 
the  dynamical  standpoint.  He  proved  that : — 

I.  For  changes  of  displacement,  without  change  in  inclination,  the 
potenti.^!  cnerKY  of  a  system  coaslsting  of  a  floatinf  body  and  the 
u.^irr  ni;rroiin'ling  is  a  mioiflMtm  aAoB  the  vfigkt  ot  IM  body  h 

ctju-il  to  its  displacement. 

3.  Vor  changes  of  direction,  without  change  of  displacement,  the 
potential  energy  of  the  system  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  tbc  bod 
multiplied  by  the  vertical  wielwta  «f  BG:  wtea  this  distai 
a  minimum  or  •  ouidmam  dia  alaUllty  to  respcctiwiy 
nr  un«table.   A  statical  proof  of  tlus  has  been  given  in  the  two- 
dimensional  case. 

The  poteatial  eaci|y  to  thus  equal  to  tke  dyaaarical  stability 


and  then  Un 


If  ntiltn,  })c  small,  thii 
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Ftaab. 


from  G  it  - 

cormpoadlas  to  N. 


 Bt   If  from  any  point  B/  of  the 

fa  t*rnent  plane  be  drawn,  the  prr(xn- 
dicular  upon  if,  GN,  i*  proportional  to 
t!iL-  fotmtial  cnerny.  and  the  (tability 
of  the  body  i*  thus  the  a»  that  of 
the  surface  of  buoyar-i  rl•^;:^^^cd  as 
a  lolid  capable  of  rolling  on  a  hori- 
■mtal  plane.  The  locus  of  the  foot 
of  the  perpendicular  N  is  called  the 
"podaire  {»hown  dotted  in  the 
figure);  this  surface  rc!<-mbli-^  the 
surface  of  buoyancy _  in  its  t;rncral 
shape,  and  touches  it  when  C.B 
normal.  Le.  at  positions  of  equi- 
librium B,,  Bt.  Bi.  Bfc:  it  has  the 
property  that  a  radlua  CN  drawn 
the  body  ia  in  tha  pontion 
a  length  proportional  to  lha 

potential  energy.  .  ,  , 

If  the  ship  or  body  be  supposed  to  move  under  no  external  f-n 
and  the  effect  of  any  change  in  the  displacrment  he  ncKlii  n  i  tne 
kifKii.  energy  of  the  system  can  be  expr>-HX-il  by  Im-.'^/n.  t'  ' 
t  1  11  .  m  rtry  by  (\\'x(^S)  +  it  Zm^:  the  Utter  is  constant  wl)cn 
thi  rc  nrc  ini  re-i-  tanCC*,  and  steadily  decreases  if  re^ttnccs  are  m 
opcratii-in.  NejilertinR  resistance,  when  the  body  it  momentarily  at 
■at,  WxCN  becomes  W.;,  where  f  is  a  linear  quantity ;  and  through- 
out the  motion  GN  is  less  than  /  by  ^^-"w*-  The  effect  of  re- 
sistance is  gradually  to  decrease  for  the  maximum  value  of  CN ;  and  it 
may  be  exhibited  graphically  by  the  foUowir^  conception.  Imagine  a 
sphere  of  water,  with  centre  at  G,  to  be  originally  entirely  within  the 
podairc  and  then  to  be  capable  of  expanding  until  the  whole  surface  is 
•ubmcrged.  It  will  first  touch  the  podaire  at  the  minimum  normal, 
and  win  then  form  a  small  lake  round  it;  similar  lakt-s  will  form 
later  at  all  other  positions  of  absolute  st.ibility.  F'obitions  of  abwlute 
instat  ilitv  "ill  be  touched  externally  by  the  sphere,  ami  if  the  water 
r-tclr  .1  htilr,  will  form  small  Islin.l-  At  positions  of_  relative 
•ubility  the  water  will  in  general  divide  the  surface  into  two 
'  *  I  ffig.  27).  and  beoomaone  or  theother  of 

the  branchea  XX'.  YY'  according  at 
the  size  of  the  sphere  is  slightly  in- 
creased or  diminished.  Let  the 
radius  CN  to  the  podaire  .-\lnng  the 
edge  of  the  water  Ijc  rtp?r'-< mcd  by 
from  the  energy  itjuation  the 
radius  for  any  other  position  of  the 
body  moving  without  external  forces 
U  km  than  t,  and  the  poaitioa  lies  within  the  lake  to  bounded. 
The  diminution  of  I  doe  to  reautancca  has  the  eHect  of  gradually 
ih^llg  the  lake.  If  the  body  is  originally  placed  near  a  nosition  of 
■beatete  statulity,  the  small  lake  on  drying  will  leave  the  oody  in  or 
very  near  that  p>5ition.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  body  is  placed  at 
rest  near  a  ^vjiitiun  <A  absolute  instability,  the  water  in  dry  ing  will 
necessarily  cause  the  boiiy  to  mov-e  farther  and  farther  from  that 
position.  Finally,  if  moving  near  a  ixisidnn  of  relative  ■"^''^i^J^J^ 
body  will  move  freely  from  nde  to  siae  until  the  drying  has  proceeded 
io  far  that  separate  branchea  XX'.or  Y V  an  obtained :  when  this 


The 


occurs,  the  body  will  be  fenced,  as  It  were,  on  one  aide  or  the  other, 
and  will  wdUate  until  a  position  of  absolute  subility  is  finally 
attained. 

With  rrsrard  to  the  surface  of  flotation  it  has  been  shown  that  to 
onlcr  th.it  the  displacement  shall  rvtu.iia  <  i.r.^t  int,  con-eculivc  water- 
lines  muit  intersev  t  on  a  line  p-^-i^irn;  tlirouKh  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  watcrline  or  thi:  t  cntrr- ol  i).  t.u:. m.  If  the  inclinatioii  take  place 
from  a  given  position  in  all  possible  directions,  the  lines  of  intersection 
with  the  origiaal  water-plue  will  all  meet  at  the  centre  of  fioutton, 
which  must,  therefoie,  lie  in  the  envelope  of  the  water-planes,  or  the 
Mrface  of  floution.  The  surface  is  therefore  the  locus  of  the  centre 
of  floution  for  all  possible  inclinations.  Since  the  curvature  of  the 
curve  of  flotation,  which  is  the  projection  of  the  centre  of  flotation 
(  ir  Ir.i  lina;i  jii>  il  -<_  ut  ,in  axis  perpend kuUir  to  the  plane  of  projection, 
may  change  si^n,  the  surface  can  also  undcigo  similar  changes  in 
cur\'aturc  atui  m  i >  be  synclaaliB  !■  CWtiln  pUtS Ud  aMMmMiB  W 
saddle-shaped  in  others.  .  .      .         .  , 

Tht  ceUtiMi  between  the  rartaee  oT  flotidMluiteMlUBtr  «f 
ship  is  similar  to  that  esttbliahed  in  tbt  Mo  dbaewiOMl  eases. 
the  r^rnjectbn  oo  the  plane  of  inclination «f  thff curve  concsponding 
tu  C.n-  iticlinatiofi  has  a  centre  of  curvature  whose  height  is  a  measure 
of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  st.ibility  caused  by  an  alteration 
in  disDLiccincnt;  the  invest!^  i tic n,  h  ,:^f\(-r,  of  tlio  general  case 
and  tite  extension  of  Leclert's  theorem  to  oblique  indioatioM 
cootaia  M  iaaiBica  of  qMcU  intcrat  or ' 

RoUir.g  cf  Shifts. 
The  action  of  the  waves  upon  a  ship  at  ^ea  is  such  as  to  produce 
rolling  or  angular  oscillations  about  a  horizontal  longitudinal 
axis,  pitching  Of  angular  oscillations  about  a  horizontal  transverse 
•ib,'Md  hctvint  or  inndatioMl  McOhtloal  ift  a  vertial 


diiectian;  abo  boriaontal  translations  and  rotations  aboot  a 
vertical  aib  «Udl  are  not  gencraUy  of  an  osdllatory 
and  will  not  matolaUy  afiect  the  loUi^    It  is 
convenient  when  considering  rolling  to  mglMt^  the 

influence  of  the  other  accompan>'mg  oednalioas, 
whose  effect  in  most  cases  is  slight  in  magnittidc 
complex  in  character.  . 

The  ship  is  in  the  first  place  conceived  to  be  roJUng  m  sta 
without  any  rcsisunccs  operating  to  diminish  the  mnti^n 
equation  of  motion  for  moderate  angles  of  iaclinatioa.  wuhin 
the  arm  of  the  rigbtiaf  oouole  b  appRHiiaaicly  gmiyortwal  to  the 
angle  of  heel  (sA  CZ-axi^is 

$— J-J.  w 

when  *b  the  ladltlB  of  gyration  of  the  ship  about  the  axis  of  reea- 
tion.  m  the  snetacentrielmBkt.  •  the  angle  of  inchwatMin  and  |^  ^ 
authinitia  pfitiliiffii  by  gravity.  From  this  toe  tieae  «ieaiiGeo  w 
a  liivlto  osdfitigo.  fma  pott  to  Marboatd.  or  vka  «cn«»  is 

Ts»«^3^ 

showing  that  the  time  of  oscilUtioA  variaa directly  a*  the  radiassf 
gyration,  and  inversely  as'lhe  squara  not  of  the  metacentric  hci^e. 

The  value  of  T  is  generally  abottt  IO  seconds  in  a  large  AtUacc 
liner,  7  to  8  seconds  in  a  battleship,  and  5  to  6  s»-con.i>  in  secord- 
clavs  cruisers  and  shins  of  similar  type.    In  a  large  modern  wirsh^) 

«  is  abjut  one-third  the  breadth  of  the  ship.   

For  unresisted  rolling  of  ships  among  waves  the  theory  g«j0- 
ally  accepted  is  that  due  to  Froude  (see  rrsM.  /wA 
Atck..  i86i  and  i86a).    Before  his  work.  nuiyamM 
nvaticians  had  attempted  to  arrive  at  a  Mliinaaaf 
dilTicuU  probJcm,  but  for  the  most  part  taeir  attempts 
scanty  suoom;  wave-motion  and  wave-structure  wene  imperfecthf 
undetitood,  and  the  forces  iinpressed  on  a  ship  by  w^\-cs  could  ^.m 
be  even  approximatetl  to.    Froude's  theory  is  bas*^  on  tbr  fr> 
position  that,  wlu  n  a  ship  is  among  waves,  the  ini('rr->'<s,1  f.>n:rs 
her  tend  to  pi. ire  her  n>irn>al  to  a  wave  sub-surface,  -whtll  b»- 
sumeii  to  be  till'  siii(.T.i  r  pa-sin,;  through  the  ship's  centre  al  bwy 
ancy,  and  which  is  rcgardcil  as  the  effective  wave  mlacc^  as  br 
as  the  raUiiw  a  ooncaiaed.  Aa  ia  water  at  vnt  (ha  ship  is  ■ 
equilibriuni  wliBB  her  Meats  an  normal  to  the  amCaee  of  the  wae^ 
•--I  in  waves  she  b  in  equilibrium  when  her  masts  are  normal,  uaaat 
by  insunt.  to  the  effective  surface  of  the  wave  that  is  passmg 
When  she  at  any  instant  deviates  from  this  position,  the  rnort  by 
which  she  ende-ivours  to  return  to  the  norm.il  depends  on  the  aft*te 
of  devation.  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cfTort  to  assuone  an  upngct 
position,  when  forcibly  inclined  in  still  water,  depencb  oa  me 
angle  of  inclination.   Hence  her  stability  (ir.  her  efloct  to 
vertical)  in  sdS  aptir  SMaiUCa  her  effort  to  become  nomttl  to  d* 
wave  at  any  instant  on  a  «Mtm  Froude  made  the  assumptions  dat 
the  profUe  of  the  wave  was  a  curve  of  sines,  and  that  the  *hip 
iT>lling  t>T«id!udc  on  in  a  regular  series  of  simBar  »a\  >    I  ► 
dimensions  and  of  given  penod  of  rrcurrcnce.    He  was  aware 
the  profile  of  the  wave  would  Ik-  ht-tter  n  [ir-  sf  nted  liy  a  trrc^  .u' 
but  in  his  first  paper  he  gave  several  reawjns  why  be  ^mcferred  ti« 
curve  of  sines.   He  also  assumed  that  the  ship's  roikl^  ""*** 
was  isochronous  and  that  the  period  of  the  raUing 

by  T-r\/^.  aa^blriatJ  ifcinlrily.  Oai 

the  equation  k  nodon  b  «bti^  by  «ibstitatli».  for 
angle  of  inclinatioo  In  otill  water,  the  {nstuitaaeoiM  an^ 
the  diip  and  the  normal  to  the  wave-slope,  and  thus 

where  •-angle  of  ship's  masu  to  the  vertical,  and  #i- angle  «f 
normal  to  wave-slope  to  the  vertical  at  the  instant  cooasdeicd.  k 

has  to  be  expieaaed  b  terns  of  tiaNb  nd  b  ^h«a  br  ik*^  lia  fj. 

where  9i  is  the  maximum  nasa  ibMi  Ti  b  tbe  haV  period  <f  Ae 
wave,  i.e.  half  the  time  the  way*  tain  totmvd  a  datonoe  ctiaal  is 
its  length,  and  I  btba tine datiagtrwBtteaiM-twtigbaCibawt 
Lquacion  (i)  can  therefore  be  written  ■ 

which  is  the  gemni  diOerentbl  aqaatbe  of  the jgnreiteed  notbatl 
a  ship  in  regular  mv«e  «f  constant  period.  Taa 


an^ie  lueen 
(3) 


cquauoa  I 


#BC|.iia«j><+C«cos.f(+  TSsinj;'. 

where  Ci  and  Ci  are  constanU  depending  on  tbe  iniual  movemeai 
and  attitude  of  the  ship. 
The  last  term  of  this  expression, 

—   !p  sutip  I. 
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reprwenu  the  forced  otcflUtiona  imaoMd  on  the  ship  by  the  passage 
«(  tbe  Kfic*  of  vmvcs  during  the  time  I;  and  the  nrtt  and  lecood 


Ci .  »injj:/+Ci .  cos  ijt'. 

are  the  same  as  the  free  oscillations  of  the  ship  in  •till  water. 

Equation  (5)  indicatea,  therefore,  that  ttwahip  perfonna  oMnlja- 
tiom  as  in  atifl  water,  but  has  superposed  04  UMM  n  aeflca  oi  otciUa- 
tKMH,  laweroed  by  the  wave-slope  and  the  relation  existing  between 
tbe  period  of  the  ship  and  that  of  the  wave.  The  equation  ihowa 
that  there  will  be  tnAumerable  phases,  and  <A  these  three  are 
wonby  of  notice. 

fo)  In  the  cise  in  which  the  ship'»  period  T  faequal  to  the  •emi- 
peritxj  T|  of  the  wave,  c^u.itinn  (s)  r>econMS  todMMnilllt^  Tbc 
correct  lolution  to  equation  (4)  is  then— 

.  («) 


9mC,  iiny/+C,cos^  -  ^eoJjt. 


It  biccn  that  at  each  successive  wave  crcit  and  hollow  tlie  range  of 
the  oscillation  is  increased,  so  that  the  ship  umicr  ihcse  condition* 
WMlk)  ineviuMy  cap*i2e  hut  (or  the  clTe<  t  of  the  re^istaMMtad  tiM 
departure  from  synchronisin  at  laq(C  angles  of  roll. 

(i)  When  ^-O,  In  iMA  am  die  dllp  b  nMnwd  Mbcqukk 

in  her  movement*,  or  the  period  of  the  wave  is  infiiUMljr  loi(  as 
coiapvcd  with  that  ol  the  ship,  the  equation  becooM^ 

dwt  b  to  say,  the  ship  will  behave  very  mudi  «a  a  thin  flat  board 
does  on  the  surface  of  a  wave,  her  inuu  being  always  perpendicular 
to  tbe  Mirfaoe> 

(r)  If  we  cboow  tbe  initial  conditions  in  equation  M  eo  that  the 
tCiaod  Ci  are  xero.  then  the  c<iuaUM  will  Man*— 

•i,  the  slope  of  the  wave,  is  equal  to  0|  sin  y^i,  the  ratio  of 
^^ed^|»j>^^ju> jhe  ^|^^,f'^i|**  oofsial  to  the 

That  Is  to  say,  the  ship  forsakes  her  own  pcrio<J  and  takes  up  "forced" 
CKcillations  in  the  period  of  the  wave.  Under  these  conditions  the 
■.hin's  masts  will  lean  towards  the  wave-crest  If  T  iegmMTthaB  Ti, 
ana  from  tbc  wa\-cK:rc«t  if  T  i*  let*  than  Tt. 

Ffoude  in  hi*  first  paper  further  showed  now  tbe  successive  ancle* 
«f  a  ship's  rolling  may  be  eahibitcd  graphically,  and  he  touched 
on  the  mflucnce  of  resistance  in  reducing  rolling.  Tbe  foUowiiig 
is  the  summary  be  gave  in  iMd  of  the  conclusions  be  had  reacbeil: 
"  (i.)  All  shifi*  havinc  the  same  'periodic  time,'  or  period  ot 
natural  roll,  when  .utiH'  Lilly  put  in  motion  in  still  water,  will  go 
through  the  vimc  Fcrics  of  movements  when  subjected  to  the  same 
scric>  !if  M..i\C',  whether  thii  st.tlolity  in  still  water  (one  of  the 
conditions  which  Kovcrn  the  periodic  time)  be  due  to  breadth  of 
beem.  or  to  dcepty  stowed  ballael,  «r  M  aay  Micii  peatliatiiy  of 
form  aa  is  in  practical  use. 

•*  Tbia  statement  would  be  almost  rigorously  true  if  the  ORcilla- 
ttoni  were  performcti  in  a  non-resisting  medium,  or  if  the  surface- 
friction  and  keel-revi^tance.  by  which  the  me>lium  operates  to 
destroy  motion,  were  of  the  same  equivalent  value  f'>r  all  the  ships 
thu*  compared.  It  renuires,  however,  to  lie  tii<xlitic'l  in  reference 
to  the  circumstance  tnat  of  two  ships  h.i\ir.j;  the  s.imc  ncnoHic 
time  in  still  water,  the  comparative  forms  may  be  such  that  the 
one  shall  experience  such  resistance  in  a  higher  proportionate 
degree  than  the  other,  and  the  necessary  modification  may  be  cx- 
piiBHHl  te  tana  of  their  relative  behaviour  when  set  in  motion  in 
alii!  nim  The  veiael  which  is  the  more  rapidly  brought  to  rest 
by  rarfatance  in  still  water  wiU  ia  tbe  greater  degree  resist  the  accu 


■ralMions  of  angle  imposed  on  her  bv  consecutive  wave-impuli.es, 
1  will  the  more  fall  short  of  tbe  maximum  atv'e  which  both  would 


_!  attain  if  oscillating  in  a  non-resisting  m.-iuiin 
(ii.)  The  condition  which  develop*  the  l.irt:i--t  ant^K-s  of  rollinf: 
is  equality  in  tic  periodic  timc-s  iif  trie  'Hi[)  ami  nf  tf  r  v.avr  .;  .1-.  I 
this  is  true  .iKkc  far  all  >hips,  whether  their  scale  of  reu^tuncc.  as 
above  refer rr  1  !o,  be  larec  or  small. 

"  (iiL)  That  t^hip  will  (arc  the  best  which,  eatltrit  paribia,  has  the 
iliineet  Bjrlodic  time. 

**  (a)  xht  waves  which  have  a  periodic  time  as  slow  as  hers  will 
have  a  greater  length  from  crest  to  crest  than  those  of  quicker  period : 
and,  on  tbe  whole,  long  waves  are  relatively  less  steep  than  short 
onrs.  Now  it  is  the  steepness  of  the  waves  in  a  wave-feries.  not 
their  hcicht  limplv.  which  govern*  the  rate  ,1!  v>h,ch  angles  of 
rollinK  will  accumulate  in  a  given  ship  when  e<[» -i  I  m  it 

■■  (b)  Of  two  ships  one  of  which  has  periodic  imn  t  ii!.cr  slower 
than  the  waves  in  a  given  ratio,  the  quicker  ship  will  accumalate 


"  (e)  It  will  require  a  heavier  or  a  ^ 
waves  which  have  the  fengthened  period. 

"  (d)  When  the  gale  has  continued  so  loiut  that  the  larwest  wa\-es 
have  outgrown  the  period  of  the  ship,  she  will  not  thereby  nave  been 


released  Trom  tbe  operation  of  wa\'es  having  her  own  jKtiod,  

the  larger  waves  carry  on  their  surface  smaller  waves  of  cvciy  inter- 
mediate neriwl  (this,  at  least,  I  l)rlieve  to  be  the  case^. 

"  (f)  ulicn  tht'  K-ilc  h.is  ceased  and  the  sea  is  gomj;  flown,  the 
slower  the  fjeriixl  of  the  ship  the  sooner  she  will  be  released  from 
waves  of  as  !-low  a  jjeriiyl. 

"  (iv.)  There  arc  two,  and  only  two,  methods  of  giving  a  slow 
perioid  to  a  ship: 

"  fa)  By  increasing  her  '  moment  of  inertia,'  as  by  removing  ber 
weights  as  far  as  possible  from  her  centre  of  gravity ;  an  arraneemcat 
which  for  the  most  part  can  only  be  accomplished  to  a  limited  extent. 

"  (6)  By  diminisning  her  stability  under  r.invas.  This  ( .in  al«-ays 
be  acc<impli'-he<]  in  the  construrtiiin  of  .1  s!i,|).  .ini!  Kincr.iUy  in  her 
stowage,  to  any  degree  consistent  w  ith  her  tjtrforman'. e  of  her  regular 
duties,  by  simnly  nii^irij;  her  weights.  Were  uc  to  r,is-<?  ihe-^"  so 
high  as  to  renoer  ber  incapable  of  standing  up  against  the  action  of 
the  wiiid  on  her  laila,  the  iteeiM  MMi  wmid  paw  tindtr  bar  with* 
oat  putting  ber  ia  motloo;. 

"Thus  the  enormous  weights  carried  by  the  armour-plated  I 
extended  laterally  to  tbe  greatest  possible  distance  from  the  centre 
of  gravity,  and  raised  high  above  it,  serve  in  both  respects  to 
moderate,  not  to  enhance,  this  tendency  to  roll;  and  when  it  is 
nid  that  with  the  wriehts  thus  p1a(e<l,  and  once  put  in  tiiotion,  a 
ship  '  must  roll  deep  (oi  ep,  tKri;j,;h  c-i-iy),'  it  thoula  be  remembered 
that  those  very  rclatioos  of  force  and  momentum,  which  show  bow 
difficult  it  must  be  to  dieck  her  motion  when  once  it  has  been 
impressed  on  her.  iliow  alao  that  it  must  be  equally  difhcult  to 
iaapart  that  motion  to  her  in  the  first  instance.  The  difficulty  of 
atarting  her  has  a  priority  la  point  of  time  over  the  difficulty  of 
■topoinf  her,  and  prevents  it  from  being  felt  by  limiting  the  motion 
wUoi  would  have  called  it  into  play. 

•*  (v.)  The  conditions  whirh  Eo\cm  pitrhinR  may  be  noticed  here, 
ikMKb  they  have  not  U-en  di'j  usse<l  in  the  paper. 

"  W'ere  it  possible,  by  cotKcntratini;  her  weights  or  by  extending 
her  pl.irie  of  flotation,  to  civc  to  the  snip  a  (leriod  indefinitely  quick 
for  both  longitudinal  ana  transverse  oscillations,  as  compared  with 
that  of  audi  wavea  aa  are  laife  cnoafh  to  pot  her  ia  motioo,  she 
would  acquire  no  cwBulative  oadDatioa,  but  would  float  always 
conformably  to  tbe  mean  lurface  of  the  wave  which  paeeea 
under  her. 

"  But  this  condition,  which  is  so  unapproachable  in  practice  in 
reference  to  transverse  oscillations  that  the  attcm^it  to  approach  it 
will  but  develop  the  evils  pointfl  out  in  (iii  ),  is  of  necessity  so 
closely  approached  in  practice  in  rtfti(.ri(e  tn  I  jn^ituiiinal  oscilla- 
tions, that  those  evils  can  only  be  esiiapcd  by  approaching  it  as 
closely  as  is  possible.  Tbe  plunginc  of  a  ship  wnoie  taeigila  an 
extended  far  fore  and  aft  is  but  an  indpient  oevelopment  of  thow 
I  of  oscillation  which  ha>-e  their  proper  development  in  trans- 
motion  only.  The  best  that  can  be  desired  in  reference  to 
longitudinal  motion  is  that  the  ship's  pcriixl,  for  lont;itiidinal  oscilla- 
tion, shall  be  as  quick  as  (lossible,  and  her  j«isiiio:i  ilw  iyi  as  COQ* 
formable  as  possible  to  the  mean  surface  of  the  p.i'vsing  waves. 

"  I  have  insisted  here,  more  prominently  than  in  the  body  of  the 
paper,  on  the  circumstance  that  a  total  loss  of  stability,  uMng  that 
word  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  power  of  carrying  sail,  implies  tbe 
possession  of  absolute  stability,  as  nsgards  rolling  motion  due  to 
wasx-impviaeb  becatiae  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  that  tbe 
attention  of  icadera  sbtiold  be  more  stronelv  directed  to  it,  mt 
indeed  as  representing  a  practically  availaule  possibility,  but  a* 
serving  best  to  force  the  mind,  by  contact  with  an  extreme  conclu'^ion 
immc<iiately  dcducible  from  the  theory,  fo  appreciate  its  funda- 
mental priniiples.  And  the  prirj.,,-iiion  thus  certainly  furnishes  a 
crucial  test  of  whether  the  principles  have  been  appreciated  or  not. 
and  it  supplies  aUo  a  ready  means  of  testing  the  theory  by  a  crucial 
experiment,  i  must,  in  addition,  express  my  own  confiaent  belief 
that  aay  mm  who  will  tiy  the  expenment  fairly  will  find  the  pro- 
position so  fdljr  verified  that  he  will  fed  obliged  to  admit  that  the 
theory  which  leads  to  <.o  ;  .  fr  xical  yet  true  a  condusion  dcscfves 
at  least  a  careful  stu  ly  but  t lie  more  practically  oicful  aspcrt  of 
the  theory  is  that  which  presents  to  view  the  var>'inB  phases  of 
cumulative  oscillation  which  a  ship  len<l-  fo  underRo  when  exposed 
to  various  tyjo  of  vk,i\e  series;  the  phases  de-.-endinK  on  the  relation 
which  her  natur.-.l  periel  of  rolling;,  when  m:!  in  motion  in  still  wjter. 
licars  to  the  pcrioo  of  wave-recurrence,  and  on  the  maximum  steep- 
ness of  each  individual  wave  of  the  series— phases,  in  which 
she  tvould  actually  undergo  but  for  tbe  effect  of  snrfacc<«nenaa  MM 
hcd-resistanee:  tne  nature  and  value  of  whirh  conditloaa,  aa  wcM 
as  the  nature  and  necessity  of  experiments  for  their  deteiiuinauoai 
have  been  pretty  fully  dealt  with  in  the  body  of  the  paper. 
"  I  will  here  only  add  a  synoptical  statement  ot  the  princnai 


features  of  those  phases,  given  in  a  rather  OMre  complete  form  tlna 
in  that  part  of  the  paper  which  referred  to  thMI>  tlMMIgh  tlwy  Att 

pretty  fullv  exhibite'J  f'V  the  diagrams. 


"  Ky  a  '  Coin;  Ifie  j.h.i-'-  '  i-.  rnc.int  th.it  =^ries  of  oscillations wbtch 
the  ship  undergoes  counting  from  the  time  when,  for  a  moment, 

•ha  is  ftayoaaiy  aad  upright  in  •  aiailar  peritioB.  aad  b  about  to 
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ncommence  an  identical  r«petition  of  the  movements  she  has  just 
compJeted. 

"  For  the  benefit  of  thow  who  may  glance  at  the  appendix  before 
they  read  the  paper,  I  will  mention  that  T  ia  the  number  of  seconds 
occupied  by  the  ship  in  performing  a  single  oncilUtion  in  stitl  water, 

surboard  to  port,  or  vice  versa.  Ti  Is  the  numtxr  of  seconds  occupied 
liy  the  wave  in  [lassing  from  hollow  to  crest,  or  crest  to  hollow.  Bi 
is  the  number  of_dcvri-cs  in  f.[f.<-  of  the  steepest  part  of  the  wave; 
and  plq  is  the  ratio  T/Ti.  with  liie  numerator  and  denominator  con 

VHttd  tfa>  lO' 


whole  numbers  that  will  express  the  ratio, 
;  it  must  be  noticed  that  for  T/T|  -t.  piq  must  be 

  ne  the  Cmh  of  such  a  form  as  AW.Vo  ITicn— 

**  (L)  The  ship  will  complete  the  phAx  in  the  time  >3i 
"  (il.)  In  compr 
vrrtic^l  pijbition  2  pttMtt$tQtt§ 
smaller  numt>er. 

"  fiiL)  The  ship  will 
middle  of  the  phase. 

**  (iv.)  On  either  side  of  the  middle  of  the  phase  there  must  occur. 
M  «qual  nuuimum  oeciUatioo,  tbe  matimum  in  the  phase,  say  o. 


ple^^rAs  phase  the  ship  wfll 


#orffbtto 


ptm  tfamgk  the  vMttal  poabiaa  at  the 


(bat 


'  (v.)  From  these  ;jro[Kiii;i  jns  !t  ajipr.Trs  that  if  wc  compare  two 

 B,  in  one  of  which  the  value  of  Ty  f^i  is  the  reciprocal  of  its  x-aluc 

ia  tile  other,  the  phase  will  in  each  case  consist  of  the  same  number 
d  oscillations  similarly  placed ;  but  in  that  one  in  which  the  periotl 
cf  the  wave  is  slower  than  the  period  of  the  ship,  the  angles  of 
Mdlhltion  will  be  the  larger  in  the  ratio  pfa  or  q/p,  whichever  is  the 
greater.  The  following  tabic  expr««.-3  the  results  the  above 
propinitions.  as  exhibited  in  the  dtagratiis,  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  period  of  the  ship  is  in  every  case  T-s',  and  tliat  tin 
talaiit«f  tlM«aw  flk*9  ' 


5* 
5' 

5' 
5' 
5' 


I 


to' 

9 

2-77' 


I 

0-8 

I  25 

05 


11? 


J? 

"8 


Infinite. 

5"' 
40' 

20' 

lo' 
50' 


H 

i! 


Infinite. 
8 
8 
3 
3 

to 

lO 


Infinite. 

45  df^- 
36  .. 
I8  .. 
9 

30  ,. 
II  .. 


ieqiiatioa(t)thtt 
Ga"M.f 

b  trae  if  the  sectioini  of  the  ship  bi  the  vicinity  of  (he  «Mt^Rne  arc 

ronrentric  circtilar  .-irrs;  and  is  approximatdy  ttlK  nnmlly  for 
small  angles  of  inclin.iti(>n  .n  long  as  m  it  aot  UlL  ImK  btniall, 
the  relation  docs  not  Ecncrally  hold. 
laawlMladahip. 

GZ-siaf(«-f|aiai^«). 
where  the  BM  is  denoted  liy     wheoee  the  equatioa  for  mDing 
twoHEh  tnall  aflnte  becaffies~ 

where  9*  and  higher  powers  of  t  are  neglected. 

Sections  of  other  forms  load  to  a  similar  equation,  but  with 
different  coefficients  of  9';  the  above  equation  is  thert'forr  typical 
of  all  others.  This  condition  has  been  worked  out  fully  by  fVofessor 
SCfflNUttii*  vho obtained  a  solution  in  the  following  form: 


i9*h  the  maximum  angle  of  roll. 
«f  iaertis  of  the  water-plane 
cqMl  tt»  W,«,  when  W  b  the  < 
Bomewt  of  laotia  of  the  ah^ 

Ibaiidhrthtt 


 moment 

hi  foot<1ai|  anks,  U.  is 
hllon.  Ibthamass 
iu  aidt  flf  «l«flhtio«.  and 


iffM^mmTm  m  the  period 


'  CBmnib  and  O  b  ti*,  ane: 


a 

it<  ft- 

16  ft. 

16  ft. 

m 

3  ft. 

4  in. 

1  in. 

T, 
T 

104 

«'3i 
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It  b  aero,  the  formula 


tt  has  been  aminted  in  the  foregoing  that  the  rolling  m 
and  among  waves  is  unresisted;  it  remains  to  take  intu  a 

resistances  which  always  operate  dL-ring  rolling.    In  »tiU 
water  thi:«?  rauM:  a  degradation  of  the  amplituc^  until  the 
ship  lin-iUy  comes  to  a  [xxitiun  of  rest;  and  when  a  vr 
is  rolling  among  wa\i"- ituv  tau!*  a  similar  di|:ii  l;i      -  1  amplittJe. 
The  earliest  investigatio.is  of  resisted  rolling  in  udl  water 


inadebyFimidtiafi^(laiklMidbyBertin.l3uhild*Bte^  Risbec 
and  AaitaiM  hi  ranob  TW  nethod  adopted  waa  actually  to  nJl 


the  alrip  hi  atiU  water  and  observe  how  the  amplitude  deaeaaed  kM 
by  Toli.^  Men  were  caused  to  run  from  side  to  side  of  the  ship,  thdr 

runs  bein^  so  time<J  as  to  add  to  the  angle  of  roll  on  each  sooceaisc 
swing  until  ibc  r:..iximum  angle  obtainable  was  reached,  when  al 
movfrncTit  on  Uwrd  w.os  slopjx'd,  and  the  ship  allowed  to  naJl  frerif 
ul  hiTM  If  until  she  came  to  rest.  During  this  free  roo\-e-mer.t  a 
complete  record  of  her  angular  motion  was  registered  by  nseans  <A  x 
tbort-xieriod  pendulum  ami  an  electric  timer,  and  from  thi*  a  curv 
of  "  declining  angles  "  was  constructed,  in  which  abscissae  rcpre> 
sented  number  of  roHa  ud  ordinates  extreme  aagica  of  nil  «» 1 
side  of  the  vertkal.  Fhtm  curve  another  carve  waacoa 
whfch  was  termed  a  "curve  of  extinction,"  in  which  the 
represented  angles  of  roll  and  the  ordinates  the  angle  lost  per  1 
Figs.  28  and  29  girc  examples  of  these  rur\es  oV't.iined  from  eijrm- 
mcnts  with  H.M.S.  "Re\cn^e."'  Ilavin^'  ol-Mini-l  iuch  cvn  , 
Froude  pmcecded  to  ir,\'vi.ti^Mte  the  n-luiii.n  U  ta  crn  the  d^jra  '.iti;^ 
of  the  amplitude  and  the  rt-si^Crif <■■<  uhich  c.i'j  j'  it.  a_iMjip«d 

that  the  resistance  to  mllinf:  \.iri<xl  partly  as  the  angular  vcbdnr. 
and  partly  as  thcsmiare  of  the  angular  velocity,  thiia  cteiai«f  at 
Miowing  equatioii  for  the  angular  motiaa  of  tlie  ddps 

It  KebmhAflOnpl^'t'^  ^lutian  is— 

n  here  A  and  B  tt*  ttUtniy,  aad  the  parted  Tr  of  cariMid 

IS  given  by 

If  anpears,  thcr(  f,>rc,  [hit  the  [xriod  is  slightly  inrreawxl  and  tie 
amplitude  [ir'ign".MV(ly  'limmi-lii-d  by  the  resistance.  In  acTuaJ 
cases  where  Kj  is  necessarily  included  in  the  differential  equatios. 
the  complete  solution  cannot  be  con  vemently  expressed  anal>  rxraiH . 
but  It  caa  he  determined  in  effect  cither  by  any  method  of  apotozs* 
mate  quadntm  or  hya  pncese  «f  ~  graphic  ioi«nMigii?^71v 
dimimoM  01  WMiiyn  CMi       B8  flPKMriiHli 


Cwol  ol  naxmn  tariftck 

Pic  »8.— Curves  of  declining  .ingles.   C.  light,  and  D,  deep  dnuH-t. 
no  bil.su  IcLrl     I-;,  ii^ht,  ami  F,  deep  draught,  with  bilgc  kcvs 

assuming  the  m  itinri  tn  Ix  sini;i!e  harmonic  with  amplitade  O  »->  I 
by  equating  the  wurk  drmc  by  the  n-^i<.tanre'i  dunny  the  nil!  to  t^--- 
kiss  of  dynamical  stability— W.  m.  Bxdccrrment.    iTIae  differeatai 

aqiathm  for  tha  crw.  of  extinction  is  thus  obcafaHdi  aad  ia — 

where  6«extreme  angle  (in  degrees)  readied  at  any  partkobr 
"  i  n  ■  lii  mimiiia  nf  wriMiiltMH.  mm!  II  giiil  haneaaftkHi 

equal  10  .  „ 

 J^>^1-AM  
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1^ — Cun-es  of  extinction.  A.  light,  and  B,  deep  draught,  no 

bilge  keels :  C,  light,  and  D,  deep  draught,  with  bilge  kecU. 


former  to  the  re*i^tanre  rA-.wd  hy  the  creation  of  a  «mall  »-ave  at 
Mch  roll,  which,  by  tr.i  '  iru'  a.vay  from  the  »hi().  wouUJ  caus* 
djtwpttw"  of  energy.  i-  ruuUe  ■  vtew*  have  been  conErmed  by  the 

fc^.g"*"  af  •rthcriy  ofBractieany  aqr  iMp  by  the 

an  cxpmaion  equivalent  to  ~J^~^-^'  while  other 
Pmch  iawtttigattn  hm  pc«f erred  ma  opwiico  «qtiivakiit  to. 


or« 


(8) 


•  »!»Tiplifi<yl  form  of  the  efjuation  for  rcilsted  roitins  when  the 

eof  lfii  icnt  b  i<  n'.vlrctcd. 

For  the  "  Revenue  "  the  (ollowing  equatiooa  rcprcicnt  the  curves 
of  extinction  given  la  §§,  99: 

tritlwttt  bSge  keels- -•oiJ30+-oo»se» 


with 

PorlfklfAmili: 


with 


n      «    -3?"  <*5  * 


(O  in  all  catet  being  measured  in  decreet  and  not  in  circular  measure). 

The  bi^e  incteaae  ia  the  b  cocmcieat  aftor  bilge  kceb  had  been 
iited  has  given  riio  iBOOoaiderablc  diaenHiga.  Mr  R.  C.  Froude  had 
experimented  with  •  deeply  (ubmerged  pluie  oKilUting  in  water, 
•nd  lie  found  that  at  a  *pe<Nl  of  t  fiyit  per  tecond  the  re»istancc  per 
foot  was  I'6Ib.  U-iin^  ihi>  (■n;i:rc  to  calculate  the  work  per 
;  from  an  extreme  angle  of  6°,  ihc  hcaj  rcsi^tance  of  the  bugc 

 I  is  founfl  to  account  for  ali<HU  otn  •(.mrth  the  cncriry  lost  in  a 

•ingle  swine  due  to  the  increased  v,iliic  of  the  6  coefticicnl  in  the  above 
formula.  The  energy  abstracted  in  this  oarticular  case  is  thus  about 
four  times  greater  than  the  theoretical  ncadtesistaitce  of  the  bil^e 
keels.  This  discrepancy  has  been  observed  in  many  cases,  and  it 
appears  that  when  bilge  kcelsare  added  to  a  ship  they  become cffecti\-e, 
not  merely  as  flat  surfaces  moving  with  the  ship  and  experiencing 
direct  resistances,  but  also  by  indirectly  influencing  the  »trc.im-linc 
motions  which  »ou!<l  exist  about  the  oscillatint;  §hip,  if  there  were  no 
bilue  ki-i-!>.  .Xnutdrr  cjuv.-  ol  the  difference  is  thjt  the  liilge  keels 
during  the  early  p^ortion  of  the  swine  •<l  into  motion  .t  lar^c  mass  of 
water,  only  a  small  proportion  of  v.h  ?>nrr>;y  isrcturnni  tothcship 
towards  the  end  of  the  roll.  This  condition  is  accentuated  when  the 
vtieal  ie  hi  OMtioii  oheMl.  and  owing  ako  to  the  increaw  of  other 
wwitaacoi  at  MtfiipeBJi.  0  mtc  cstinctiooMhen  (plained. 
It  oppaw  fion  aBpertiiieote  iiiada  oo  H*M3^ 
oa««ofnd 


of  roll  is  given  by  a  Hnear  fomuk  —dfmt-i-flV,  wfacft  a  aad  f  mm 

coefficients  independent  of  the  speed  V.* 

Fraude  attacked  the  problem  of  resisted  nlUa^  in  an  invene 
manlier,  endeavouring  to  ascertain  "  what  wave-senes  ia  required  to 
keep  the  given  ship  at  a  given  range  of  steady  rolling  with  any 
assigited  peri(xl,  including  the  effect  of  resistance."  SuDsequcntly 
be  treated  the  problem  in  a  direct  manner  by  the  process  of  "  Rraphic 
integration,"  an  exact  method  of  determining  the  motion  oia  ship, 
the  elemenu  of  the  ship's  rolling  in  still  water  and  the  wave-aeries 
acting  upon  her  being  d«m*Saaa  iaMniting  devcfaipaieataol  At 
tkocesa  were  made  by  av  WHm  whiM  in  a  paper  rnd  bafofo  iho 
Inst.  Nav.  Arch,  in  iMi  on  the"  Rolling  of  Sailing;  Ships."  ia  which 


the  action  of  the  wind  on  the  eaib  and  the  variation  of  the  idttual 

weight  of  the  ship  on  the  wave  are  included.  The  effect  of  wind- 
pressure  in  hcclinc  a  ship  is  ver>'  mut  h  ^rrjler  when  she  is  at  the  crest 
of  a  wave  than  when  she  is  at  the  trouKh,  because  her  virtual  weight 
is  Ic^s.  Thl'.  must  be  taken  into  account  when  dealing  with  sailing 
vessels;  the  reduction  of  virtual  weight,  and  therefore  oil  rightinc 
iwmCTt.  at  tha  owtjti  •        tfifg  wwy  coaaideiable.  althoogi 


^"5+*^ ('-^  ^  t;') 

•  OS  eubstitution  (K  being  cxpreiaed  ia 

The  general  solution  is— 


who* 


-^^-(T  >R1-H»)+A^«(f.-*).  .  (A 


and  A  and  0  are  arbitrary. 

The  first  term  represents  a  free  oscillation  of  the  ship,  which  in  time 
dies  out.  leaving  a  forced  oscillation  in  the  period  of  the  waves. 
From  observations  on  rolling,  however,  it  is  found  that,  owing  to 
the  departure  fraa  exact  uniformity  in  the  wawea  caooaBtcrM«a 
ship  seldom.  If  even  completely  forsakes  her  owa  natutal  period  el 
rolls:  for  each  eligbt  alteration  ia  the  wave  period  Ti  introdttoea 
afresh  temw  involving  the  free  oscillations  of  the  shipi.  In  the 
synchreofadiii  oonditloaa  where  T-Ti.  the  forced  oecflktioB  it 
iLpmuiadfy  , 

the  amplitude  being  limited  entirely  by  the  resistance:  the  phaM 


i:  beian  tittt  flf  the  «wt 


Tho 


—  — *  ^A^^M^A  «A  fete 

ofthowswB.  "ttm 


k  ik»  i«i||ht 


ia 

aodiathei 

by^  6,-a.O.  Since  the  f%ht>haad  tcm  rcpreenta  the  1 

of  roll  due  to  resistance,  the  left-hand  side  mvnt  represent  the 
increment  of  roll  due  to  the  wave  in  this  synchronizing  steady 
motion.  If  this  latter  rcbtion  be  as5umed  to  hold  when  the  resist* 
ancc  to  motion  is  rcprc'.(-nte<l  by  ttie  mnre  general  deCiHROMOl 

equation,  then  the  maximum  amplitude  6  is  given  by 
f0k -«.•+»«*. 

In  l8<H  and  1895  M.  Iknin.  at  the  Institution  of  Naval  Arrhitccts. 
extended  this  relation  to  caxs  in  which  Ti  is  not  eoual  to  T,  obtaining 
at  the  same  time  not  simply  the  angles  of  iteaoy  rolling  for  these 
cases,  but  the  maximum  angles  passed  through  on  the  way  to  the 
steady  ocmditioo:  to  these  maximum  angles  lie  gave  the  name  of 
"  apogee  "  rails. 

In  1  ><<y>.  at  the  Inatitution  of  Naval  Architects,  Mr  R.  E.  Froude 
investi'^.ited  pi^Mble  maximum  amplitude  of  roll  under  tlic 
ioflucm  e  of  a  non-tyachronousand  iton-harmonic  swell.  He  imagined 
three  identical  shipo.  A,  B  and  C,  the  first  rolling  in  still  water, 
and  the  two  others  placed  in  the  same  swell  assumed  recurrent  in 
period  jTi.  but  not  necessarily  harmonic.   Assuming  resistance  to 

vary  as  ^,  then  denoting  the  vessels  by  suffixea,  the  effective 

slope  by  ^.  aad  cooatanu  by  K,  K'  aad  K*, 

Sf-hK^+K-^a-Ol 


*  See  papen  on  tUa  eubiect  icod  hefeie  the  institution  of  Naval 
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U  at  any  ioitam 
It  MlvntiM 


whence  the  above  thrrc  n-litions  hold  at  the  lucceMu-c  Instants  and 
OQnwquently  (or  all  time.  Hence  the  rolling  of  C  6'tflcn  from  thai 
«f  B  IB  iMMnc  tbe  free  aeeillthma  of  A  ia  atill  wsicr  auperpOKd 
ujMM  it.  Ift  thefefdic,  h  ia  poaAle  to  obtain  any  one  mMMm  in 
t£e  awell,  any  other  motion  due  to  a  different  phase  rebtion  between 
ihip  and  wave  liope  can  be  at  once  determined.  A  cunv-cnicnt 
motion  in  the  «welf  to  form  a  baut  for  obtaining  other  mutions  ii 
the  forced  o*cilIalion  iin>(«  r  td  the  swell,  i.e.  the  particuUr  ostilljiion 
that  it  recurrent  in  the  period  of  the  iiwell.  The^^inpUtude  of  roll 
at  any  instant  is  therefore  the  aum  of  the  amplitude*  due  to  the 
forced  oicillation  and  to  an  arbitrary  free  oicilUiion  in  itUI  water, 
if  the  latter  component  be  regardca  aa  perfectly  arbitrary  there  ia 
■O  Umh  to  the  angle  of  roll  obtained  postulating  suitable  initial 
Conditions;  to  determine  the  practical  limitation  of  rolling,  however, 
it  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  at  or  near  the  commcnccrmnt 
of  the  motion  thtre  will  be  a  brief  period  of  no  roll,  and  that  the 
ri.ixiinuin  an^lo  of  roll  obtained  will  occur  at  no  ^rc.it  interval 
of  time  after  this  period.  At  the  instant  when  there  is  no  roll,  the 
forceid  and  free  oscillations  are  equal  in  magnitude  and  opposite  in 
phase,  and  the  period  of  maximum  (termed  the  "  criterion  )  ampli- 
tude O,  will  occur  as  '-  on  .n  the  two  components  are  in  i>h.i'.c; 

the  time  interval  bet  wccnlhetwo  conditions  isnT,  where  »~  *T— Tl* 
It  is  as?umcd  also  that  during  the  above  interval — (l)  the  eflcct  of 
ihe  nwell  was  sensibly  the  »iimc  a<t  that  of  :i  simple  h.irmonic  w.ivc. 
A  twing  the  amplitude  of  the  f  irrnl  <iwilLti  n    .ir.il  i  1  t(.c  initial 

free  otcillation);  {2)  the  cxtinctioa  cquaiiua  of  the  free  um  illation 
.<S«fle^ie^  eu  be  fcpboed  hf  tbe  aimple  fm 


Vhere  E-a+bO,  appnudmately;  this  has  been  implied  by  the 

•beeace  of  tcmu  oontaiaing      *  ia  the  dificfCBtial  equatioA  above. 

The  ampUttide  of  the  free  oariilnlifia  dnrfat  tht  — liiiHiiB  toi  b, 
fM  otiMtloa  W  Ar«<S  wham 

JH/fO,  bom  tqmtfca  (^i  the  forced  osciltatbn  Is  gi«M  If 

From  these  equation*  can  be  determined  if  T,  Ti.  a,  5  and  9c  arc 
given;  conversely  if  6t  is  known,  8i  can  be  tentatively  oblainv-d, 

The  foll.jwinc;  table  gives  the  criterion  angle  (6c)  and  the  ansle  of 
slca<l\  t  ".1  (A)  I  iho.'^Re\rngp,"  both  without  and*ithllil|eiacl*, 
obtained  on  the  above-mentioned  assumptions: 


liLuimuis  W  ivc-Sopt,  j  Dcgrm. 


'Revenge"  (deep 
draueht),  wito 
no  biTgc  keels 

'Kcvengc"  (deep 
draught),  with 


T 


<»nt. 
825 

6-f> 


dCJ. 

4-35 
4  '4 


T 

r. 

•  -5. 


IS. 


12-25 
8-6 


6  8 
6-4 


a 

u 

u 


dct- 

1-55 


10-8 


T 


4t-i 
1485 


13 


4JI 
14-85 


Among  the  conclusions  reached  by  Mr  fL  E.  FfOlidt  h  theciwof  a 
ahip  rollini;  in  a  uniform ^swell  were: 

However  non-uniform  initially,  the  rollin;;  ultimately  fafleialetbe 
uniform  forced  oscillation:  it  docs  so  the  sooner,  catlerit 
paribut,  the  higher  tbe reaiatMcc,  and  with  the  fewer  "  cycles  " 
or  alterationa  of  amplitude  of  rolling,  the  more  nearly  s>'n- 
chiMMMM  tlw  amll  with  the  ship.  Tbe  amplitude  of  the 
tdtinate  wdform  rolling  is  an  approximate  mean  of  the 
alternate  maxima  and  minima  of  the  precedent  non-uniform 
rolling.  If  the  rolling  starts  from  zero,  the  maximum  ampli- 
tude falls  bhort  uf  twice  the  ultimate  uniform  amplitude,  the 
more  so  the  higher  the  resistance  and  the  more  synchronoua 
the  swell;  and  in  a  synchronous  swell  tbe  maximum  ampli* 
tude  cannot  eanead  the  iiitiMM  rndfona  wanHrml 
so  initialiy. 

U  two.  ptpm  by  Captiln  nd  PmI MNT  Kdkff  of  St 


read  before  tbe  i.N.A.  in  1R96  and  1898,  the  mholc  motion  of  the 
ship,  including  pitching  and  rolling,  is  dealt  with;  every  vanatioa 
which  can  reaaooably  oc  conceived  ia  taken  into  account  in  these 


It  i.ie  extreme  cnas.    ine  great  value  01  tnige  kceu  in  airain:j>j:inj 
oiling  was  pointed  out  by  rroude and  demonstrated  by  him  in 
)y  experiment  with  the  "  Peraeu*  and  the  "  Greyhound,"  M„f,^,  ^ 
khich  were  alike  in  every  essential  respect,  except  that  the 


the  varioua  appliance*  adopted  to  reduce  rollii^.  tbe 
important  and  succcasful  are  bilge  Iccels.  Some  reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  influence  they  exert  on  the  rolling  of  ships,  a* 
illustrated  by  H.M.S.    "  Revenge,"  in  which  there  was  one  liil^e 

keel  on  each  Me,  200  ft.  in  length  and  3  ft.  in  depth,  taprtrd 
at  the  extreme  ends.  The  great  value  of  bilge  kceU  in  dirain:j>fcinj 
roll  .      .     .  .    -r     .       .  .   

wiliich  were  alike  m  every  essential  respect,  except  V—..  ...^  rr^i»e 
former  was  n<Jt  providwl  with  bilge  keels  and  the  latter 
was.   The  general  conclusion  was  that  the  rolliiig  of  the 
"  Greyhound,"  was  only  about  one-half  that  of  the  "  Pcrscuv" 

Hilge  kitU  wire  usual  in  war»liip»  until,  in  the  design  of  the 
"  Rijy.<l  SjNc  rLi^n  "  class,  it  was  dicidcd  not  to  fit  them,  owing  to 
the  large  diincnsiuo*  of  the  vessels  and  tbe  difiicultiics  in  cenata 
cireumstancee  of  «lockiag  them  if  provided  with  bilge  keek. 
mately  one  of  the  ctaa*.  the  "  Repulse."  had  then  fitted  for  puqwinri 
of  comparison,  and  the  eflcct  on  her  rolliac  WMao  marked  that  it 
was  rr«olved  to  fit  them  to  all  the  ships  of  thedaaa.  Before  fatiaz 
them  on  the  "  Revenge,"  a  cart  ful  |)rof^mn>e  was  dravin  u;i  ol 
exix  rirv.cnts  to  be  tnadc  before  au  i  .  In  r  the  bilge  keels  f.ttcd; 
ami  on  carrjing  out  this  programmt-  «-:>mc  v.ilL;.ib!c  rc  ults  were 
ob^.iiiinl.  'flic  oxperiroents  were  m;  k-  ji  ^;  i-ht  id  in  smooth 
water,  the  general  effect  of  the  biigc  kcvls  was  to  reduce  the 
ralliqg  toeeMhiid  of  iu  fanner  aaMMint  When,  iwwrari  of  having 
no  notiba  fai  the  line  ahead.. the  ship  had  a  speed  of  la  kaou. 
an  even  greater  mJuctbn  in  the  rolling  was  observed.  Their  e£c£t 
on  other  qualities  of  ship*  is  on  the  whole  beneficial,  and  ia  geixTil 
little,  if  any,  reduction  in  speed  has  resulted  from  their  use.  The 
experience  of  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  tiUc  kctU  lia»  beta 
repeated  in  .America.  Bilge  keels  were  omitted  (or  the  iamr  mafc.ss 
as  they  were  in  the  "  Royal  So\-ereign  "  class;  they  were  afters  iris 
litKjti  'in  the  U.S.S.  "  Orcgoa,"  experimental  invcatigatioa  being 
ni  1  Ic  both  without  and  mtb  thaR»  aad  the  gcaem  ceadiMa 
arrived  at  Was  that  the  rotlmg  was  diminMied  by  ttMbirda  by  dk* 
adoption  of  the  bilge  keels. 

A  method  for  reducing  rolling  of  (hips  in  a  sea-vay  b>-  the 
use  of  water -chambers  was  devised  by  tbe  writer  in  1874  ia 
connexion  with  the  design  of  the  "  Inflexible,"  which  was  expected 
to  be  a  bad  ruUcr.  It  consists  in  fitting  one  or  more  tanks 
across  the  ship  of  surh  shape  that  when  filled  to  a  suitable 
height  with  water  the  motion  of  the  water  from  side  to  side  as  the 
vessel  rolls  ia  such  as  to  retard  the  rolling.  Let  fig.  30  reprcaeM  « 
series  of  transverse  secttons  of  a  ahip  fitted  with  a  water-chaafar, 
in  various  positions  in  rolling  from  port  to  starboard ;  and  suppoae 
the  water  to  mov«  so  as  to  be  most  effective  in  quelling  rolling. 
Let  C  represent  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ship  including  the 
water  in  the  chamber,  g  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  water  in  the 
chamber,  and  B  the  centre  of  buoyancy  of  tbe  ship:  and  let  tbe 
arrows  over  the  sect  tons  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  ship  » 
rolling  at  the  instant  considered.  In  position  No.  I  suppoae  the 
ship  to  have  reached  the  extreme  heel  to  port  and  to  be  e> 
the  point  of  commencing  the  return  toll,  then  f  should  have 
reached  the  mi-Mlo  line  on  its  way  down  toward'*  the  port 
side  and  the  n^;l.iir,,;  ti  u;i!c  v.M  Lc  that  due  to  the  ar.gW  of 
heel,  suppo«in^  thr  u.:tiT  ta  tie  a  fixed  weii;ht  amidihip*.  la 
the  position  No.  2  the  shi;i  has  performed  part  of  the  n^Il  luck 
towards  tbe  upright;  the  water  will  have  moved  farther  dcva 
the  incline,  ao  that  g-will  lie  aom  distance  from  the  middle  hae 
on  the  port  aide  a*  uown,  and  therefore  G  will  also  have  mowed 
out  from  the  middle  line  00  tbe  port  side;  hence  the  rightia| 
couple  wfll  be  less  than  what  would  corremond  to  the  angle  of  heel  a 
the  water  were  a  fixed  weight  amid^him.  in  position  No.  3  the  ship 
has  just  rtattied  the  u)'n»;ht  and  «ill  U-  ni  A  ing  with  the  maximue: 
angular  velocity;  the  water  will  have  rni)\ctl  sti!!  farth<r  dowT.  the 
incline,  and  J  will  be  at  a  greater  di-tani.c  fr-n  the  middk-  line  cc 
the  port  aide,  and  therefore  G  will  ba\'e  moved  farther  out  frt>m  tbe 
nidale  line,  wbereaa  B  will  have  returned  to  the  middle  Uae:  m 
that  the  wc^t  of  the  ahip  and  the  upward  prasure  of  the  w«Mr 
will  form  a  couple  tending  to  retard  the  ship's  rotation,  ahhoagh 
ia  for  the  moment  in  the  upright  poaitioa.  In  tbe  position  Ko.  4  tbe 
•hip  ia  heeiiaf  over  to  ttaitoanl  and  the  eeotie^f^vity  of  the  t 


tide,  and  the  righting  couple  is  therefore  greater  than  that 
eonwpoiulinj  to  the^aiglc  oj^oi^c^^thc  ^hipjM^feacd^MiMe^ 
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MM  W  iMt  «t  Ibt  end  of  the  tttiboud  nil,  the  cnti*  of  gravity 
of  tho  wMcr  thould  Mvc  afun  nachcd  the  middle  line,  and  the 
lighting  couple  thould  be  neither  increaaed  nor  diariaWMd  by  the 
water-dumber,  except  in  eo  far  aa  it  ailectt  the  diiplawmont  and 

the  vertical  position  of  the  centre  o(  gravity.  The  aame  process  is 
repeated  on  the  ship's  roll  Luck  from  starboard  to  port.  I'hus  the 
water-chamber  reducrs  the  angle  o(  roll  of  the  ship  chiefly  by  modify- 
ing the  riKhtinK'  c:uj[.Il-  acting  upon  hir  il:r;iughout  the  rolling;  it 
increases  the  ri..;htin^  couple  which  opposes  the  motion  as  t)ic  ship 
licelaover,  thereby  nducing  the  amount  of  the  heel,  and  on  the  return 
nil  it  lessens  the  righting  couple  and  cause*  the  ship  to  move  more 
•lowly  than  the  otBerwite  would,  ao  that  ihe  acquma  kn  aapdar 
momentum  on  reacbinf  the  nprii^  nd  tbaebMe  tends  to  nil  leaa 
deeply  the  other  wav. 

Two  water-chambers  were  originally  contemplated  in  the  old 
InHexMe,  but  the  space  occupied  by  one  of  these  was  re<juircd  for 
otner  purport  ^,  and  only  one.  the  smaller  of  the  t»o.  which  was  51  ft. 
loitg  (acTDss  the  ship),  and  14  ft.  wide  (fore  and  aft),  was  hnallv 
fittad.  This  was  shown  to  reduce  the  rolling  bv  aboot 
'Several  ships  have  since  been  fitted  with  this  device.* 

In  addition  to  trials  at  sea  to  ascertain  the  diminution  of  roll  by 
this  mean*,  still-water  rolling  experimcfits  were  carried  out  in  the 
"  Edinburgh  "  and  compared  with  the  result »  obtained  w  ith  a  model 

water-chamber  on  a  linear  scale  of  jj^'  loaded  to  that  its  period  and 

•tability  corrcspooded  to  tbote  of  the  thlp.  A  dote  agreement  was 
observed  between  the  behaviour  of  the  model  and  the  ship;  and 
this  enabled  the  experiments  to  be  carried  out  over  a  latwr  range 
of  conditions  than  would  have  been  practicable  with  the  snip  alone. 
The  model  wa?  i.-jv<;i'  rtud  on  knife  edge*  and  conntttcd  to  a  paddle 
pattially  immersed  in  the  water  of  a  tank;  this  was  adjusted  to 
npnMtt  to  Mile  the  nuura)  omiiKtioB  of  nS  ia  the  drip  vkhoitt 


tefla  of  Hoi  ia  <l«9r««» 

Fic.  31. 

the  water-chamber.  The  length  of  the  chamber  On  the  ship)  wai 
16  ft. ;  and  widths  of  43  ft.,  51 1  ft.  and  67  ft.  were  successively  given 
to  it.  The  displacement  of  the  ship  was  about  7500  tons;  the 
period  10  scconas;  and  the  metacentric  height  7  5J  ft.  On  experi- 
menting with  different  depths  of  water,  it  was  found  that  the  maxi- 
mum extinctive  effect  at  all  angles  of  roll  was  obtained  with  the  depth 
at  which  the  period  of  motion  of  the  water  from  aide  to  tide  of  the 
lMkitequaltothepeiMo(thoallip>  Tho  beat  deptba  were  found 
lobe  3-3  ft.  and  335  ft.  mth  bnodthaor43  ft  ood  51 1  f t.  icmtxively, 
thae  anerioK  aoaely  with  the  theoretical  formula,  vaiyji,  for  the 
■peed  of  a  aoBtary  wave  acrosa  the  water-chamber.  In  thmtarrum- 
stancesthe  water  rushed  across  the  tank  in  a  breaking  wave  or  Ixjrr. 
and  consumed  energy  in  its  p.i-  si^c  .m  J  ihimiKh  its  violent  ir-i>,Kt 
with  the  sides  of  the  tank.  With  or!i<  r  de[nhs,  the  motion  of  the 
water,  at  riii>d(  rate  angles,  took  the  (rjrm  of  a  slope  gently  altcriuting 
from  »ide  to  side  at  snull  angles  of  roll ;  and  the  effect  was  practically 
Bon-extinctive.  With  the  critical  tlepth  the  growth  of  the  resistance 
to  rolling  commenced  almost  at  cero  angle;  out,  with  other  depths, 
the  extinction  was  nearly  nil.  until  a  certain  angle  of  roll  waa  attained, 
whote  amount  iiKreased  with  the  departure  from  the  critical  depth. 
At  the  larger  angles  of  roll,  the  disadvantage  of  the  departure  from 
the  critical  depth  was  not  marked.  The  resistance  of  the  chamber 
Increased  considerably  with  the  breadth;  the  value  «l  the  glj-Cc 
chamber  was  roughlv  twi<~r  .ini!  that  Of  tho  CT'ft^  ChmbeF  thUi 
times  that  of  the  43-U.  chamlx;r. 

In  order  to  compare  the  efTcct  of  water<hambert  with  that  of  other 
roethoda  of  extinction,  it  is  observed  that  the  mittanoe  due  to  the 
foinwrhMneeteelowlyatlaneaaileeaf  nO.  The  cffectiwen«e  of 
bilie  hatle.  oa  the  other  hand,  incttatet  rapidly  at  the  aosle  of  roll 
increase*.  It  was  found  that,  with  ii'roll.thercsittanceof  thewater- 
dumber  was  equivalent  to  that  of  3  It.  of  additional  bilge  keel;  but 
t7|*  the  «stcr<hamber  wat  idatively  about  hall  at  effective. 
S*  «f  mU.  homw.  the  w■«e^dhM*w  «M  dwM  9  times  as 


'  Scr  ;^,apcT  on  "  A  Mctho<J  of  Reducil^  tht  RolBlg  «f  SUpt  at 
Sea  "  in  Tramt.  /aif.  Haw.  Arckt.  iM^ 


effective  as  the  additional  bilge  IceeL  Fig.  3 1  showt  I 
rates  of  extinction  under  the  various  conditions.* 

\Vater<hambers  have  been  successfullv  employed  to     

rolling  motions  at  sea  in  ships  of  the  old  "  Inflexible,"  "  Ediabiufb  ** 
and  "  Admiral  "  cbsscs,  and  in  other  warships  and  merchant  vesaela. 

Sir  John  Thomycrott  devi>ed  an  arrangement  for  overcoming  the 
rolling  motion  of  a  ship  amoncst  waves,  coniistine  of  a  wetght 
carritxl  from  side  to  bide  so  as  always  to  oppose  the  nceling  tLii;ilc 
causixi  by  the  wa%'e  slope.  The  weight  was  automatically  wurkrd 
by  apparatus  controlled  by  two  pendulums  (or  thiir  equivalent),  one 
of  which — a  long  period  pendulum — rcniaiited  vertical,  and  the  other 
— •  ibort-petiod  pendulum — placed  ittelt  perpendicular  to  the 
effective  wave  tlope.  The  gear  was  fitted  oa  a  yacht  of  about  330 
tons  displacement,  the  moving  wdght  beins  i  toaa;  and  th*  net 
effect  in  this  case  was  to  reduce  the  nOiaf  Iv  rtout  one-half.  (Seo 
Trans.  Insl.  Nav.  Archs.  189s.) 

An  interesting  application  of  the  (O'roscopc  to  the  diminutinn  of 
rolling  was  devised  dv  Ur  ().  Sf  hlick,  and  fitted  hy  hirn  to  die  S.S. 
*'  See^bar."  Tfic  prin,  iplc  of  its  action,  the  1.^  i.iiU  l  A  ih<-  nr.  and  a 
description  of  the  trials  arc  given  in  papers  read  before  the  Inat.  Nav. 
Archs.  in  1904  and  1907.  Particulan  of  the  "  See-bar  "  ^ 


In  fwii,  amlT*  itii  tone  put  Inth 


1 16  ft.,  breadth  1 1-7  ft.,  draught  3'4  ft-,  ditplaccment  S6  tone, 
centric  height  I  -64  ft.,  and  period  of  double  roll  (gyroscope  at  rest) 
a- 14  seconds.  The  fly-wheel  of  the  gyntcope  waaone  metre  in  external 

diameter,  weiRhed  1 100  lb.  and  It  was  run  at  1600  revolutions  per 
minute;  its  avib  was  ir.itially  Ncrtical,  and  the  casini;  containint;  the 
wheel  was  cai>ab!e  of  revolving  about  a  horizontal  athw.irtvhi])  axis, 
the  centre  of  Rravity  of  the  apparatus  lying  slightly  bt  lov.  ihi^  axiv  A 
brake  was  tatted  to  control  tnc  longitudinal  oscillations  ol  the  casing. 
When  the  wheel  waa  levolviBf  and  theaib  held  Inr  the  bnke,  no  effect 
was  produced  upon  the  motwB  of  the  t(up:  but  when  the  axis  waa 
allowed  to  oacillate  frcdy  in  the  middle-line  plane  the  period  of  nil  waa 
lengthened  to  6  seconds,  but  no  other  extinctive  effect  waa  obtained. 
By  suitably  damping  the  longitudiiul  oecillations  of  the  gj-roscope, 
however,  by  .-rieans  (jf  the  brake,  a  large  extinctive  effect  upon  the 
roUinfj  was  experienced;  and  during  the  trials  made,  the  apparatus 
stopped  practically  all  rolling  tr.rjtian. 

The  equations  for  the  pitching  motions  of  8  vessel  arc  identical  in 
form  witn  those  for  rolling;  and  the  preceding tfRWrhs  are,  in  general, 
efjually  applicable  to  pitching.  Inalargenumbcref  sliips  oHchMa 
the  peiiod  for  (ntching  it  approximately  one-half  of  that 
for  rolling;  but  the  angle*  attained  are  considerably  lest,  frrlma. 
WTiere  control  over  the  longitudinal  positions  of  weight*  ' 
is  possible,  <.g.  in  small  sailing  vessels,  weights  are  n moved  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  ends  in  orocr  to  shorten  the  pcrioj.  the  safety  of 
short  ihif.N  .m  l  boats  being  secured  wi-.eti  the  de>.k  !■*  mair.tair.eJ  as 
nearly  as  p<js5iblc  paraUd  to  the  wave  slope  (a.  remarks  by  Froude 
onld. 

The  single  period  for  heaving  and  dipping  otdllationt  it  equal  to 

immersion.    When  proceeding  across  waves  of  apparent  semi* 

Ti* 

period  Ti,  forced  heaving  osdllatioas  of  semi-amplitude  cy-t^p 

are  obtained,  where  T  is  the  single  period  of  dip,  and  3a  is  the 
vertical  distance  between  the  statical  positionaof  the  ship  on  crest 
and  in  trough  of  wave.  These  otdllationt  combine  witn  the  free 
dipping  oscilbtioaa  due  to  the  circumstances  of  the  initial  motiont 
the  resultant  motioo  bang  of  interest  in  connexion  with  the  loiigt* 
tudinal  bendii^  moments  in  the  ship  caused  by  the  waves. 
section  StrtnglM.) 

Pitching  or  rolling  is  frequently  the  cause  of  dipping  osciltationt, 
and  the  motion  is  then  termed  uneasy;  this  action  may  lie  of  im- 
portance in  ships  whose  sides  near  the  water-line  ha\x  a  considerable 
>bpc  to  the  vertical,  since  any  rolling  motion  is  then  accompanied  by 
vertical  otdllationt  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  It  may  also  be  shown 
that  foiced  dipping  otdllatiooe  of  cowidewble  amplitude  an  ob> 
taincd  when  the  pwiod  of  nil  (or  pitch)  bi  cad>  catet  appmdnatce 
to  twice  the  dipping  period;  the  compltx  nntiin  of  the  ryntfanret 
attending  the  motion  of  the  ahip  hea,  however,  pwvented  a  ootnplete 
invt-stipation  being  made. 

Interference  also  occurs  iKtween  the  rolling  and  pitching  mcrve- 
mcnt«  of  .1  vhip,  when  the  renin  >  of  gravity  of  the  w!fl>;es  of  im- 
ni{  r-,  MM  .-ir.il  emersion  for  nuMli-r.ur  .ir.:'-i  ^  1  0'  hri  !  .\rv  |i,»r.Hi\l  by  a 
considerable  distance  longitudmatly ;  and  occasiOiully  uneasy  rolling 

of  •  pacniinr  chanacr  to  cauied  thcfctay. 

Resistance. 

The  resistance  of  a  ship  in  steady  motion,  or  the  force  exerted 
by  the  surrounding  water  on  the  hull,  opposing  its  progress,  is 
equal  and  oppoiite  to  the  thrust  of  the  propellers.  The  ship  is 
subjected  to  a  tystem  of  balanced  forces,  each  of  which  is  in  some 
degree  affected  by  the  others.  It  is  convenient,  however,  first 
to  confine  attention  to  the  rcsi-jtance  of  the  hull,  assuming  Ibe 

*  See  paper  entitled  "  The  t'se  of  Water-Chaml)ers  for  ! 
the  Rolling  «(  Ship*  at  Sea."  Tfoiu.  iiut.  Nof.  Archs.  iMS> 
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IMopdkr  to  be  lanowadt  aad  tht  ak{p  to  be  tewed  through 
nadiitufbed  utter.  VaStt  ihtm  ceaditimu  the  power  cipended 
in  lowlac  the  vessel  is  terned  the  tffectioe  horse  pcver,  and  is 
eoosideriDly  leas  than  the  indicated  hone  power  exerted  by  the 

propelling  tn>;inrs  at  the  same  spLcil  The  relation  between  the 
cfTcctivc  and  indicated  horse  powers,  and  the  eSecl  of  the 
propellers  on  the  reiiMeiiee  <C  the  ddp  Will  be  diiomed  under 

Prnpuliion,  Ix'low. 

If  a  |i>"ly  <if  "  (.lir  "  form,  i  e  wittn  iit  .iliruptncss  or  <li -i  i  r.tinuity 
in  its  surface,  moves  uniformlv  at  a  con^idcriiblc  depth  Ixlow  the 
surface ol  an  incompressible  and  perfect  Rukl,  it  can  lie  shown  that  no 
reiuiaace  is  experienced,  and  the  uniform  motion  » \\\,{atunt  paribus, 
coatiflue  indefinitely.  The  motion  oi  the  fluid  is  eatremdy  small, 
except  ia  the  ck»c  vicinity  of  the  body.  A  clearer  conoeptioa  ol 
the  interaction  of  fluid  and  bodv  is  otMained  by  impressing  upon 
the  whole  system  a  velocity  equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  the  body, 
which  then  becomes  motlon)•-^^  ami  i«  situated  in  a  uniform  stream 
of  the  fluid.  The  particles  of  tluul  move  in  a  series  of  lines  termed 
"stream  lines";  and  the  Mirf.irc  formed  by  all  the  stream  lines 
ruisiiiK  through  a  sm.ill  cl.jx  i)  cunlnur  i-,  \<  ir.Ai  d  .i  "  itrcam  tul>c." 
11  a  denote  the  area  ol  a  stream  tube,  assumed  suthcicntly  small  for 
the  velocity  v  at  •  potet  witUe  it  le  be  ■aaaiMy  uniferai  ecnm  a 
•ectioii.  tbemsiaeeaelHid  iehevingorcMcriegchetabet 
aj^BOOOsteM 

throughout  ttebngih.  The  nedoa  ef  the  Add  b  alw  eubiect  to 
BcnKMilli't  eeeqDf  quotetion— 


.ibedcaiUyaadthe 


^.  w  and  k  being  respectively  the 
neisht  above  a  fixed  datum. 

The  remaining  condition'.  .ilToi  tinj  ttir  11  >w  and  determining  the 
forms  of  the  stream  lines  arc  purely  geometrical,  and  depend  on  the 
form  of  the  body. 

The  (notion  in  a  perfect  fluid  flowing  past  bodies  of  a  few  simple 
aiethcfltttical  lemw  hie  been  investigated  with  success,  but  in  the 
(enctal  case  the  lorms  of  the  slfcam  lines  can  only  be  obtaiacd  by 
approiimate  methods.  It  is  evident  that  the  flow  U  in  all  casei. 
reversible  since  the  e<|ii.uioris  are  unalteicd  when  the  sign  of  *  i-- 
changed:  on  the  other  hand  any  wsistiace  muK  ahmys  epposc 
the  motion,  and  ihcrcforc.as  Staled  above.thcR  Can  be  OOfCIWaacc 

unilcr  thevc  conditions. 

The  circumttancrs  attending  the  motion  of  •  ship 
of  the  sea  (or  that  of  a  stream  of  water 


flowincpast •  statioiMuy  vessel) 
differ  ir 


Since  the  action  and  the  reaaion  of  the  water 
hull  of  a  ship  are  equal  and  opposite,  forward  momentum  is| 
in  the  water  at  such  a  ratt  that  the  increase  of  momentum  wmtm 
per  second  is  c()ujl  t.i  tSu-  total  resistance.  The  water 
participating  in  the  forward  movenurnt  is  termed  Ibcipiitr;  the  pon'ra 
of  the  srakc  in  the  vicinity  of  the  propeikrs  ik  found  to  have  coasader- 
aUa  effect  upon  the  propulsioa  of  the  ship.  Expcnmcnts  were  made 
by  Mr  Calvert  (Trant.tmtLN^.  1891)  to  dcicraHM  the  wake  vdodty 
wrtb  a  model  of  lenfth  9S|  ft.  and  duptaoemcnt  a-o  tam.  Tie 
extent  of  the  wake  was  measured  at  various  positioas  la  ltelesi(lh. 
and  its  maximum  velocity  was  observed  to  beo^  tiiSes  tbespSH 
ol  the  ship.  Abreast  the  screw  the  mean  velocity  ratio  over  an  area 
of  the  same  brc.nlth  (j  66  ft.)  as  the  ship  and  of  dejih  ojujI  t  j  the 
drauj^ht  (»-5}  It  )  was  019,  of  which  alxjut  01.5  »  a>^r,l^;  to 
frict»nal  resistance.  In  Kfb.  Bnt.  Aiu't.  l'^7J  i-  <  <jr.<j:-^iri  la 
investigation  by  Froude  of  the  extent  ol  the  Irictioaal  wake  and  ss 
vdodty  dtMribiition  baaed  on  the  equality  of  iW  leaiatMiee  the 
momentum  added  per  second.  It  may  be  here  observed  that  Im 
any  ship  propelled  in  the  ordinary  manner  at  uniform  speed  iht 
momentum  generated  in  the  sternward  race  from  the  prarieller  a 
equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  the  funk.ird  «ake  due  to  the  hoL 
The  motion  of  the  water  as  a  wh  jle  thus  cunsi^t*  o(  a  circulatory 
disturbance  advancing  with  tlic  ship,  and  havuig  no  Unrar 
momentum. 

The  whole  of  the  resistance  at  low  speeds,  and  a  consiclmUc 
proportion  of  it  at  higher  saeeds.isdue  to  surface  friction,  t^.  totte 
eddying  belt  sanouading  tnc  hull  which  b  caused  by  the 
tangential  frictloiul action  between  the  water  and  the  out- 
side skin.  It  (sneariyimlepcndentof  the  form  of  the  vessel ; 
and  is  conveniently  estimated  from  the  results  of  experiments  1 
by  towing  in  a  tank  planks  coated  with  various  surfaces.  Tbe  too*. 
important  of  su'  h  exiKTimcnts  wore  th-i.^-  made  by  Froude  in  tte 
experiment,!!  l.ml:  .1!  Ciul  li  n  (  r  >  -,  T(  t.|ij.Hy.  The  object  sasto 
obtain  the  laws  of  variation  of  resistance  with  the  speed,  the  U-nglh. 
and  the  quality  of  the  surface.  A  dvnamometnc  appar^iut  by 
which  the  planks  were  towed  was  used  to  register  the  rcaastaacc; 
the  planks  were  given  a  fine  edge  at  each  end  to  avoid  ed(f 
and  were  fully  immersed  in  order  that  no  waves  should  L 
The  results  are  Riven  in  the  Repetti  0/  the  British  A linriartwi 
\t^-;2  and  1874.  In  the  following  extract  n  is  the  index  of  I  he  l|mti 
,\\  \«hii  h  the  rciisMncc  varies,  A  the  mean  resistance  per  square  foot 
of  surf  jte  1 1'.i  r  I  hi-  I.  tigt  h  ^l  jled,  and  B  the  mistance  per  square  lot* 
at  the  after  end  of  (he  plank;  both  A  and  B  refer  to  a  vdocsty  of 
10  ft.  per  second  in  fresh  water. 

lenglt  «/  Surfati  in  Ftti. 


.  w.....  mm  those  httlicrto  as- 
^^im,  sumed;  and  resistance  is  cxperi- 
"  ■  enced  through  various  causes. 

Frictional  resistance  results  from  the  rubbing 
of  the  water  past  the  surface  of  the  hull; 
eddy  resistances  are  caused  by  local  discon- 
tinuities, such  as  shaft  brackets;  and 
resistance  due  to  wind  is  experienced  on 
the  hull  and  upper  works.  Moreover,  the 
stream-line  motion,  as  will  be  shown  later, 
caasas  a  diminution  in  the  relative  velocity 
of  the  water  at  the  ends  of  the  ship;  from 
thecncinf  equation  above,  it  is  evident  that 
the  pwMurs  la  increased,  resulting  in  an  elevation  of  the  surface 
of  the  water  at  those  places.  A  wave  i»  thiu  formed  at  the  bow  and 
stern,  re44uiring  an  expenditure  of  eotlgy  foT  itS  ilwtwWttftrt  and 
enl.iiiinu  additional  resistance. 

Of  th.'sc  components  of  rcMstance,  that  due  to  eddy  ntakitig  is 
usually  small;  eddying  is  caused  by  blunt  beginnings  or  endings, 
panicttlariy  the  latter,  in  the  water-line*  and  underwater  fittings. 
Air  lenistaaoe  also  is  generally  of  snull  importance:  in  the  "  Grey- 
heand  "  (unricged)  it  constituted  1-4%  ot  the  total  resistance  at 
10  knots  in  calm  weather,  and  in  a  brge  Atlantic  liner  at  25  knots 
it  absorbs  about  4°',  of  the  total  power.  In  the  c.ise  of  average 
shiji"-.  unri^;^ed  or  with  moderate  top  hamper,  tin-  pi  '[^irtion  of  air 
resibtance  is  proliibly  U">s  than  the  l.itu  r  \.ili;e  Tin-  .  (!i  •  I  ..f  wind 
iiiid  rouyh  we.ither  on  the  speed  of  s  1^  jlvi  l.ir^;i  ly  lii.i'  t  1  tt  c 
at  tujn  ot  the  waves  and  otncr  motion  oi  the  sea,  the  addiiiotul 
effect  of  which  is  iodetenainatc 

The  diffeienee  between  dw  total  misttnce  and  Aat  due  to  siUn 
f ric t  ion  is  termed  the  residuary  resistance ;  from  the  foregoing  remarks 
it  appears  that  it  consists  pnncipally  of  the  resistance  due  to  wa\-c* 
making.  Since  the  action  of  trie  waves  is  surh  as  to  distort  the 
Stream  lines  near  the  hull,  and  the  form  of  the  w3\  rv  is  in  tnm  .iflected 
by  the  frictional  w.iko.  the  frictional  and  wave  m.ilmg  rci'Mnre s  ri(  a 
ship  are  to  some  entent  mutually  drciendenf.  1 1  is  cnn\ c  nicnl ,  hr.  w  • 
ever,  to  neglect  the  interaction  of  these  constituents,  and  to  assume 
that  the  whole  lesistance  is  obtained  bv  shnple  sumnution  of  its 
component  parts  as  calculated  independently.  Considerable  justi- 
fication for  this  assumption  is  furnished  by  the  close  agreement 
between  the  results  of  experiments  on  models  and  on  ships, 
where  the  proportioo  of  Irictioaal  to  total  tasittaace  la  fraatly 


?ft 

8  ft. 

20  ft. 

50  ft. 

It. 

A 

B. 

n. 

A. 

B. 

It. 

A. 

B. 

n. 

A. 

B 

Tinfoil  . 

2  16 

■jo 

295 

1-99 

■278 

263 

1  '90 

■262 

•244 

1  83 

246 

232 

r.i  raffia 

1-95 

•3!* 

1  94 

3U 

■2bo 

1  93 

271 

•237 

Varnish 

3-O0 

•4' 

3<K> 

•■85 

3»5 

264 

1  85 

278 

•240 

250 

22* 

Fine  sand 

2-00 

■81 

-O90 

200 

■5»3 

■450 

2-00 

•480 

384 

405 

337 

Calico 

I  93 

■87 

•7-'5 

1  <>2 

(jlb 

■504 

I  89 

531 

•447 

1 87 

•474 

42J 

Medium  sand  . 

2  00 

■90 

S  U 

2-00 

♦5* 

Coarse  sand 

200 

110 

•MSO 

2-'y  1 

;i  I 

■5h«> 

•490 

Of*  ia  eccendance  with  tlie  fenaala  ■  ■ 

R  ticinR  the  fntiiiMMl  rc>i»tance,  S  the  area  of  surface,  V  the  speed, 
w  ih.f  ilrn^ity  cf  I  lie  w.iirr,  /  a  <  Itu  irnt  ili  i«-n' lin>;  on  the  nature 
and  leiwih  oi  the  surface,  and  n  the  index  oi  the  speed;  the  values 
of /and  acaaheRodi^obtaiaad  from  iheahewe  table.  It  is  s«-a 
that  the  retlstaaoe  vanes  as  the  dcmiry  of  the  water,  but  is  inde- 
pendent of  its  pressure;  it  diminishes  as  the  length  oif  the  surface 
increases,  on  account  of  the  fricticmal  wake,  which  reduces  the 
velocity  of  ruMiinR  between  the  water  and  the  surface  towards  the 
alter  end.  The  index  h  in  fi^ir  a  varnished  surface  cquivalrat 
to  the  freshly  (uintcd  hull  of  a  ship.  The  results  of  Fraudc's  ca- 
]  ^  -i  nents  ,)re  closely  i  r  rnitiorated  by  aiinllar  experineata  aadct* 

taken  by  the  late  Dr  Tideman. 

When  applying  the  data  to  ships  of  length  greater  than  50  ft  . 
the  coefficient  B,  denoting  the  resistance  50  ft.  from  the  bow.  u 
assumed  to  remain  unaltmd  at  all  greater  distance*  astern.  The 
velocity  of  rubbing  is  assanwd  equal  to  the  speed  of  the  sl^  say 
slight  variation  due  to  stream-line  action  beiag  ac^ecled.  The 
wetted  surface  S,  when  not  directly  calo*"'"^  ' 
with  sufficient  nccuiacy  by  the  formula — 

S«I-7LD-h^ 

where  V  is  the  voliune  of  displaceweat.  L  the  haitb.  aad  D  the 

mean  draught. 

The  resistance  due  to  wave  maUng,  althooch  incL.ns:.!crabie  at 
low  speeds,  is  of  importance  at  awdoate  aad  at  hi^h  _, 
apeeds;  it  coostitutce  the  ineter  postioa  e>  the  total  -  fT? 
 fat  fast  th^pe^ 
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Py  impressing,  as  aboNf .  a  suitable  velocity  on  the  whoW?  «y:,tcrn 
of  .ihip  and  waler,  the  probk-in  is  itxJuccd  to  one  <i(  »tc.i<ly  motion 
in  a  ctrcain  llowtn){  pa»t  a  ••I'.itionary  ship.  The  •trcam  tubes, 
origfaally  o(  uniform  wklth.  becumc  broader  on  sapraacking  the 
bow  of  the  ship,  and  attain  ihcit  greatest  brcudtn  dote  to  the 
CtWk  ProctT-ding  afe,  the  tul>c-s  COBttMtt  and  near  amidships  they 
become  ■mailer  than  ihcy  were  origloBlIy;  an  enlargement  in  the 
tube*  again  takes  pine  near  ttwr  Morn.  The  fh.in^i-s  in  si^c  and 
velocity  in  the  stream  tiitie^  lead  to  corres pondinR  alterations  of 
prr<<urc  in  accorilin' <•  •■•■:th  the  energy  e<iiMti'in,  which  alteral ir-ns 
apfJcar  as  tlevatinn  -  .m  '.  .  1i  [irev>ii)ni  of  the  surfao-  forming  wli  it  1 
termed  the  *tati<al  wast-  system.  If  this  were  a  pemuncnt  system, 
no  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  kbip  would  be  cauaed  tnereby. 
The  surface  disturbance,  howe\Tr,  is  nibjcct  to  the  dynamical 
laws  underlying  the  pfopaRaiion  of  otw;  in  conM-<4uencc  the 
wave  formation  diflFen  fn-m  the  "itatieal  wave,"  the  rreat 
latKini^  astern  ef  the  "statical"  wave  rrrst.  and  the  ship  bein^ 
foll  'Wiil  liy  a  tr.iin  of  waves  who>c  Ienf;ths  are  ajipruprLite  (•! 
the  s;*-ed  altaine<l.  The  energy  wtrhin  the  wave  system  traM!-. 
backward  nlilive  to  the  ship  at  one-half  its  5pei-<l;  the  r>  i- 
exiiertcnced  by  the  «hip  is  due  to  the  *tcrnw-ard  drain  of  the  wavc 
cncrgv  which  rtquirca  wock  to  be  dooe  flo  tbe  iMp  to  iepl>CB  that 
absorbed  by  the  wavea. 

The  form  of  the  wave  system  b  oot  lUMeptiUe  of  corapicte 
mathematical  investigation:  but  the  drcumstapcea  are  approxi- 
mately teili/nl  and  the  cfrulitinn-)  ron<iidrTal>Iy  simplified  when  the 
acti'iDri  of  the  lnw  aru!  siern  nf  (lie  vrwel  .ire  eai  h  replaced  by  thi 
nialhi-tr',.iliral  r.  .n<  epl  I'.ii  nl  a  "  prr<>Mire  i«.int-"  This  consists  o( 
an  iiihiiil"  ly  lar-i'  prt-sure  aiipliv^l  over  an  indefinitely  sm.dl  region 
of  the  water  surface;  it  is  a»»iinied  to  move  forward  in  place  of  the 
ship  throuKh  still  water,  or,  equally,  to  bc  nmtwHiiy  ill  a  muform 
stream.  Tne  resulting  wave  syMffl  hta  hMO  bwatvMcd  by  Lord 
Kelvin  and  others.  It  ia  {ouad  to  coosiat  of  •  loal  diatorisance 
sumuoding  the  pressure  point  aad  depending  on  the  pressure 
diftribataoa  oombiiMd  with  m  Mfka  of  wavea  whidi  are  awfawd 
witUa  two-ttnight  lines  diawa  backwarda  tbrooi^  tha  pmiuiL 

poiat  aad  aakiat  aaiks  of  about  a«*(tatf'*^)arith  tha  Baaof 


  The  waves  withta  tUs  iMba  otend  iadefiaitclv  cistern 

whb  crests  crossing  the  line  «f  OMtiaa  paipaadiculuiy.   i  he 
liaca  an  aUghtly  curved,  coawca  to  tbe  pmmra  poiat,  and  at  the 
beuadiag  lia»  nm  ctupa  whota  taafeau  ai«  iaclaad  to  the  liaaof 

flow  at  aaaogla  of  about  316*  (taflr*^)   Thecwit  Bnea  aftemaitU 

curve  forward  towards  the  pressure  point.  The  distance  apart  of 
the  transverse  wive  crests  is  equal  to  the  length  /  of  wave  appro- 
prLifc  to  the  speed  r,  as  expressed  in  the  formula  i^^gtlir.  '1  In -j- 
fvsults  arc  of  interest  since  they  are  in  agreement  in  many  rev|>e<:l  s 
wkb  tbose  of  actual  observation  lor  ships  aad  models,  la  fig.  32, 


although  unknown  law,  increasing  with  the  speed,  and  depending 
considerably  on  the  j,hatie  of  the  bow  and  stem. 

On  the  other  hand  tiie  interference  between  the  transverse  bow 
and  stem  wtva  syswaii  pradane  a  tun  wava  ia  coatact  witb  tbe 
ship:  the  rrsistinf*  due  to  the  resultant  truwvcne  wave  system 
depMds  tberefore  on  the  phase  relation  between  the  waves  of  the 
component  systems.  Theeffect  of  interference  on  the  wave  resistance 
was  investigated  by  Froude  (Trans.  I  N  A.  1877)  by  means  of 
experiments  on  a  series  of  models  having  the  same  entrance  and  run, 
but  in  which  the  length  of  [xirallcl  niidillc  bofiy  was  \aricd.  At 
constant  speed  curves  of  n-^iduary  re^ijlance  on  a  length  Ixasc  con- 
sisted of  numps  and  hollows,  whose  spacing  was  constant  and 
approxiaMlsW  eqiiil  to  the  watia  Icaglh  anraiinata  to  tbe  speed :  the 
amplitude  01  tile  fluctuadoo  dinuudiea  as  the  length  increased. 
For  a  given  length  the  residiiary  resistanoe  in  gcnersl  uicrcased  at  a 
high  power  of  the  speed ;  but  it  was  also  subject  to  a  series  of  fluct  ua- 
tions  whose  magnitude  and  spacing  increa«-d  with  the  spcerl.  The 
results  of  lli<-so  ex|)<-riiiients  were  fully  analyviJ  in  by  .Mr  K.  K. 
Froudc.who  sliowcti  that  a  reductif»n  in  the  jt-sist.ince  occurred  when 
the  trough  of  the  bow  wave  coincidetl  with  tne  crest  of  tbe  component 
stem  wave,  the  resultant  wave  system  being  of  relatively  small  dimcn- 
sioaek  Cenani^i  the  resislaiMe  was  abaonaally  incnesed  whes 
tha aaaaaitiiaiwir  aad  stem  systsmscohiclded.  Thefloctuatioaia 
tbe  feriitaaee  thaidty  obtalaed  was  smaller  when  the  length  of 
mhhOe  body  becaaw  greater,  owing  to  the  greater  doKtadatim  of  tha 
bow  wave  system  at  the  stem  throu|;h  viscosity  and  lateral  spreading. 
1  ur  vi  ry  considerable  lengths  of  middle  Ui'.y,  the  height  ol  the  bow 
wave  system  at  the  stem  was  insufficient  to  produce  interference  or 
affect  the  ; 


U  L'  be  tbe  distance  apart  of  the  cotn-, 
(whfcn  is  generally  rather  greater  than 


reM--tanre. 

The  speed  in  knots  (V)  of  a  wave  is  related  to  the  length  in  feet  (/) 

by  the  tenMila 
peaent  bow  and  stem  aasia 

tbe  length  of  the  ship),  relatively  smaTl  resistance  would  be  antici- 
pated when  V*  is  approximately  equal  to  3  6  L'  or  any  odd  sub- 
multiple  of  3-6  L';  on  the  othier  hand  when  V  was  not  greatly 
ilifli  nnt  from  i-8  L',  or  any  subraultiplc  of  i  S  L',  at  normal  wave 
resistance  would  be  dcvfloped.  This  result  is  to  a  gn-at  extent  con- 
firmed by  c»f>erience  with  ships  of  all  classes;  for  economical  pro- 
pulsion at  a  speed  V,  the  length  L  cf  a  ship  should  be  generally 
sligntly  less  than  V*,  corresponding  to  tbe  "  favourable 


equal  to  or  1 


Fio.  3a. 

lepraduced  from  a  paptr  lathe  IJIJk.  laTT.fcad  bjr  Froode,  is  shown 
the  bow-wave  system  obtained  from  a  modd,  which  Is  also  illustra- 
tive of  !l'  ^'  I  '  lduced  by  ships  of  all  types.  It  appears  'herefore 
that  twi  t  of  waves  accornvKiny  a  ship — (1)  diverging  waves 
having  sharj'ly  define<l  cre*.ts  placed  in  cct.elm,  tlio  forcmo*t  v^avc 
alune  extending  to  the  ship;  {:)  tr.insvrrse  waves  hmiird  in  breadth 
by  the  <!iviTgir.g  crests  and  reaching  the  jnles  nf  the  vessel  tlirijuj;h- 
out  its  length.  'I  hesc  cnniji  ire  with  the  rn  st  lines  obtained  in  t!<o 
al>v.e  hydrodyn  iinital  investigation;  the  transverse  and  diverging 
waves  correstyjnd  to  t  he  diOcicnt  pertkoo  of  the  Cfest  Uaes  wbicfi 
arc  separated  by  the  ciiips.  ...     , . 

Siaoe  the  bow  ilivi  rging  waves  arc  not  ta  contact  with  the  ship 
esoepc  at  the  bow,  the  energy  spent  in  their  maintenance  tray«a 
away  from  the  ship  and  is  lost.  A  div  erging  wave  system  of  simitar 
Carat  but  of  smaller  dimenuons  atten  K  iii<-  )  i"..v,,e  of  the  '/.  rn; 
aad  the  resistance  due  to  tbe  diverging  systems  of  waves  is  tber«:fore 
the  an  «f  ha  cooipoMnte  at  the  bow  aad  stemi  foUowiog  a  rcgalar 


value  of  about  i-3  of  the  ratio -p;  torpedo-boat 
similar  vesieb  of  extremely  high  speed  constitute  aa  eiHTtinn,  tha 

vdoa  of  tbe  lailo^  bafag  Am  fnqwM^  M  ffvtt  M  4»  vUdh  ap> 

pradonlely  eoinddca  widi  tha  k%jhMt  ■'ttwoofabto'' vrioa  «C 

The  forcg  lint:  de<j:ri;it inn  of  the  resistance  experienced  by  sK(pa 
through  wave  making  makes  it  evident  that  the  conditions  under^ 
lyiatwaveresistanoearetoocomplextoenableitsamount 
to  be  dbeetly  estimated  as  is  possible  ia  the  case  of 
frictional  resistance.  Experiments  alio  show  that  there  is  ""^ 
no  simple  law  connecting  wave  resistance  with  sise,  form  ' 
or  speed.  The  effect  of  sire  alone,  i.e.  the  scale  of  the  experiment, 
can,  however,  be  eliminated  by  means  of  the  "  j  rincipte  01 
similitude  "  enunciated  by  Newton,  which  is  applicable  with  certain 
limitations  to  all  dynamical  systems.    The  extension  of  this 
principle  forma  the  foundation  of  all  methods  employed  pocticaUy 
for  estimating  the  restduaty  resistance  and  boiae  pawar  of  abloai 
The  principle  states  that  in  two  geomctrieelly  and  aiecbiiaciily 
similar  systens,  whose  linear  dimensions  vary  as  tbe  squares  cf  too 
velocities  of  the  oortesponding  particles,  and  whose  forces  vary  as 
their  masses,  the  motions  of  the  two  systems  will  be  similar.  A  proof 
of  this  thi^reiti  follows  at  once  from  the  ct^uations  of  motion  for  any 
particle.   The  law  of  com|varison,  which  u  the  application  (prigta- 
ally  made  by  Fr.^'jde)  of  the  principle of  riodkaW  lO the  iMMaMS 
of  ships,  IS  enunci-ited  as  follows: 

"  If  the  linear  dimensions  of  a  ship  be  n  timee  thoae oClta  nwdsU 
and  tbe  rcststancea  tA  the  latter  be  Ri,  Ri,       •  •  •  at  speeds 

Vi,  Vi.  Vi  then  the  resistances  of  theMNpattba^OORaipoad* 

ing  speeds '  V|  Vn,  V,  Vi«.  Vi  Va. .  •  •  will  ba  Rial*,  %tfi,  ... 
and  tberefore  the  effective  horse  powers  at  corresponding  speeds  are 

increased  la  the  ratio  I." 

It  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  conditions  underlying  the  principle 
of  similitude  arc  satisfied  by  all  the  components  of  rtiistance,  when 
the  law  of  compari^jn  is  employed  for  tne  purjxjsc  of  obtaining  the 
ratio  between  the  total  resistances  of  two  shijis  at  corresi  nn.lmg 
speeds.  Residuary  resistance,  consisting  of  that  cauaed  by  wave 
making,  cddks,  and  air  resistance,  is  attributable  to  normal  pfeHUVM 
on  various  surfaces  caused  by  changes  of  velocity  in  the  water  Of  ak. 
It  appears  from  Bernoulli's  energy  equation  that  the  ptts—aa  jWr 
unit  area  are  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocitv,  lAatOOfia* 
sponding  speeds,  to  the  linear  dimensions.  The  total  pressures  ue 
therefore  proportionsi  to  the  cube  of  the  linear  dimensions,  t.«.  to  the 
masses,  tnns  complying  with  the  primary  condition  regarding  the 
force  ratios.  Frictional  resistance,  which  varies  with  the  length  of 
surface  and  aa  the  1-83  power  of  the  speed,  docs  not  satisfy  this 
iBtbacpfOntioa  «l  the  law  of  oMavaiimite  •Wpaaad 
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model*  when  the  linear  ratio  i*  coiuiderable,  the  rendiuiy  rcautance 
alone  ■hould  be  compared  by  tKat  means,  the  frictiomi  rewatance 
being  independently  calculated  for  ship  and  model  from  the  reMilta 
of  Froufle'd  pxixrimenta.  The  law  may,  however,  be  extended  with- 
out apprLxiabIc  error  to  total  rcaistance  when  the  corTej^v>nd- 
ine  lir>car  dimcnMOoa  of  the  »hi|>s  compared  arc  not  greatly 
different. 

If  it  be  auumed  that  the  residuary  resistance  of  a  ship  is  capable  of 
ng  cxpreMcd  aa  the  turn  of  a  number  of  tcma  of  the  form  W"V", 


..t  W  it  the  displacement,  it  appear*  from  the  law  of  compariton 
tkat  6m  +  n-6  for  each  term  of  th*  ««pre»ion;  and  in  the  ron- 
ttnction  of  approximate  formulae  of  thu  type  for  rwitluary  resist- 
■IMi  the  indices  m  and  n  must  satisfy  this  cauation.  Thr  \  .ilu<-!>  of 
the  Indkcs  arc  found  to  vary  irrcKuUrly  with  thesfxifl  lO'l  lyi>c  of 
ahip;  at  uncTonomiral  speeds  n  may  be  e<)ual  to  or  Krc.itcr  iKin  5, 
and  at  "  l.u  rur  iljlo  "  i-|ioeds  its  value  m,iy  be  .is  I  j  a  .is  I  5,  4  U  iug 
an  approximate  mean  value  for  n  at  moderate  sficeds.  A  fact 
'    ~  '       JWy  jif  paper  read  btijjW  jh^t^^ 


a(  Naval  Archttecta  In  iMi  iataBCmting  in  thb    

the  reaistance  of  a  lUp  Mriea  M  the  otb  Dover  of  the  speed,  an 
increate  in  the  diaplaoeBMiit  by  a  prapornMiate  enlargement  of 

dimension  will  not  cause  an  increase  \n  the  resistance  for  the  same 
siHxd ;  and  if  the  rx-sistatKC  varied  as  a  fn^jhir  [hjwit  of  the  speed 
than  the  6(h,  the  rc»istancc  would  actually  be  rctjutevl  by  increasing 
the  di&|ilacemcrit. 

The  accuracy  of  the  law  of  comparison  waa  verifted  by  the  "  Grey- 
bound  "  reaMtance  experiments  carried  out  by  Fcdade  on  behalf  of 
the  Admiralty  (rroM.  t.KJt..  1874). 

'  The  "  Crry hound  "  was  a  twin-acre w  stoop  tTO ft.  loof  and  of  about 
1 160  tons  displacement:  the  trials  were  made  over  a  range  at  speeds 
CMctendinK  from  t,  to  12 1  kr,ots,  and  with  varying  draught  and  trim. 
She  was  tiiwtil  frurn  thi  end  of  a  spar  48  ft.  in  Icnjph  projcttinRovcr 
the  side  of  the  towing  vessel,  H.M.S.  "  Active  ";  thu  ensured  that  the 
wave  eywem  and  wmke  of  the  "  Active  "  were  prevented  from  rmcb- 
Inc  the  "  Greyhound  "  and  influencing  her  resistance.  A  dynamo- 
melfk  aaparatu*  was  placed  in  the  bow  of  the  **  GRyhoaaa, "  and 
wraogea  so  as  to  record  the  horizontal  compooeBt  Of  tlw  tension  in 
the  low  rope;  by  this  means  the  ship's  resistance  was  measured  under 
various  conditions  and  her  effective  horse-power  obt.iir.i  d.  A  "  Iok 
ship"  or  small  iHwnJ.  ball.iKled  to  sink  a  few  feet  and  u  rn.un  n<irm.il 
to  the  direction  at  the  pull,  was  attac  hed  to  the  end  of  a  Ii-k  line 
which  was  allowed  to  run  freely  out  over  the  end  of  a  spar  during  the 
trials.  The  slip  of  the  "  Iqk  ihv  "  having  been  obtained  dwnig  HMle* 
pendent  trials,  the  speed  «  dio  "  Greyhound  "  waa  eatimalea  frein 
the  log-line  readings  with  (air  accuracy.  From  theae  reaulta  curves  of 
resistance  on  a  base  of  speed  were  constructed  for  vauious  conditions 
of  draught  and  trim;  Ine  frji  fional  re^i-ilance  was  estimatcfl  from 
the  cx[>crimL'n!5  on  jil;mks,  .ind  f  urvc  -.  of  residuary  resistance  were 
obtained.  A  m^xlol  of  the  "  (.n  \  hiHi  id."  on  a  wale  of  j',  full  size, 
was  also  towed  in  thcexpcrimcni.il  (.mk  i.  mli  r  fond  it  ions  correspond- 
ing to  tboae  of  the  ship;  as  with  the  ship,  the  total  resistance  was 
that  due  to  friction  waa  calculated,  and  the  residuary 


I  on  a 


J  of  the  model  was  obtained.  It  was  found,  by  assuming 
•  partiealar  value  lor  the  unknown  frictional  cocmctent  of  the 
"  GieyllOUnd,"tliatadoKaRrerm(  nt  i^rrurrcd  between  the  residuary 
resistances  of  ship  and  tTvxI<:l.  Thi»  cocfticient  corresponded  to  that 
for  a  mixture  of  i  calim.u.d  ;  varnish,  which  was  probablycqUVtlent 
to  the  condition  of  the  ship's  bottom  during  the  trials. 

Similar  experiments  were  carried  out  by  Mr  Yarrow  (rroar. 
/.Af.i4.f  iMyi  on  a  torpedo  boat  100  ft.  long;  it  was  found  that 
the  residuary  leaiatanca  of  the  boat  em  then  about  3%  fai  c 
of  that  deduced  by  the  bw  of  coeopariaon  tnn  cxpenmaits 
model. 

As  a  result  of  the  "  Greyhound  "  trials,  the  acce^)tcd  method  of 
tntimating  the  horse-power  required  for  a  new  ship  is  by  running  a 
ec.ile  model  urukr  cr.rri-s|«imlin([  conaitions  in  an  ex- 
perimental tank  fitted  and  cquioped  for  the  purpose. 
Thelawof  oompariaon  iaapplied  to  the  residuary  resistance. 
or,iftitedforthetotalreststanre,a"  frictional  correction" 
ll  made  (tee below),  in  1871  Froude  constructed  a  tank  and  lilaMe 
M  at  Torquay  on  Uhalf  of  the  British  Admiralty,  hi  tl8s, 

,  ) after  hi*  death,  the  Kroiind  occupied  by  the  Torquay  tank 

I  lequired  for  buiWinK  |>uri<iscs,  .nnd  a  new  tank  was  conslnirted 
at  HasT.ir,  nr-.ir  I'liit^tnoinh.  from  the  ih'signs  and  under  the  supcr- 
Vilion  i  f  .Mr  R-  E.  I'roudc,  such  improvements  being  added  as 
experience  at  lurquay  had  shown  to  be  desirable.  At  both  these 
tanks  models  of  proMllers  as  well  aa  of  ihipe  were  experimented 
upon,  besidea  a  variety  of  mattan  coaaected  with  the  general 
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r  establishments  have  now  been  instituted  by  several  foreign 
governments  and  tiv  two  private  firms  in  Great  Britain,  Messrs  Denny 
at  Utjinli.irtiiii  .ni  l  Missfi  John  Brown  at  (Mydcbank.  Tlic  ex- 
perimental tank  now  under  construction  at  Tctldington  should  prove 
an  imp<jrtant  and  useful  addition  to  the  number  of  such  installations 
in  this  country,  i  t  is  intended  to  be  used  for  general  research  and  to 
be  available  also  for  undeftnklng  aucb  priwato  walk  aa  may  be  re- 
quired by  shipbuilding  firma.  Ita  InceiWoil  b  due  to  a  committee 
composed  largely  of  members  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects, 
niid  the  cost  of  installation  is  being  defrayed  by  Mr  A  F.  Yarrow. 
The  tnak  will  fom  a  part  of  the  National  PIqraical  Ubowmy, 


and  its  general  control  will  be  in  tite  bands  of  oflkcrs  of  the 
laboratory. 

The  Admiralty  experimental  tank  at  Kadar  is  neariy  4^  ft.  lon^ 
90  ft.  wide  and  9  ft.  deep.  The  main  experimental  carriacc  spaas 
the  whole  width  of  the  tank,  and  carries  a  secondary  railway  o« 
which  the  subsidiary  carriages,  which  c-irry  the  expcritDcntal 
apfaratus  of  different  kinds,  arc  adjusted  in  position.  The  Bia«a 
carriage  runs  on  rails  on  the  side  w.vlls,  and  can  travel  the  whole 
length  of  the  tank;  it  is  driven  at  various  apeed*  by  a  wire  rope 
from  a  atationary  engine  of  ample  power.  Ordinary  speeds  ranae 
from  100  to  Coo  ft.  per  minute,  while  an  extreme  apeoo  of  I200  ft. 
per  miante  can  be  obtained ;  the  speeds  are  regulated  by  a  highly 
sensitive  governor.  The  models,  generally  from  10  to  14  ft  lorj. 
are  m.ide  of  hard  paraffin  wax,  somewhat  over  i  in.  in  th;.  L'-.^^j, 
theyarecast  in  a  mould,  with  an  .illowanceof  atxiut  }  in.  far  hnii.'iini. 
The  nvxlcl  is  ^haped  accurati  ly  tiy  t«ing  placet!  lx>ttom  up  on  the 
bed  of  a  machine  in  which  a  pair  of  revotving  cutters,  one  00  each 
rideof  the  model.  cutaoKton  ii»HKfmnamia«f  ImlliMik  whoa 
eontoure  are  precisely  aia^ar  tn  tfhoan  on  the  dtnwlni  of  the  ship 
whose  model  is  under  tieatment.  When  all  the  level  lines  have  been 
cut  in,  the  model  presents  the  appeamnee  of  a  aeries  of  stcpa,  the 
l»ttom  angles  of  which  correctly  represent  the  true  form  the  modd 
should  possess.  The  paraffin  ridges  Ix-tucen  ihcac  level  Ime^  i-r 
trimmea  off  by  the  use  of  suitable  trml.*  and  the  c>ut-»i'te  m  r!a<e 
made  quite  smooth  with  flexible  steel  scrapers.  The  m:»j'i  i* 
ballasted  to  its  required  displacement  and  saddled  with  a  fram^ 
which  carries  the  guiding  attachment  and  alao  thciowias-rod,  and 
is  then  placed  below  the  dynamometer.  The  towing-rod  at  its  lar> 
ward  end  is  then  in  a  position  to  impart  horirontal  forces  by  a  bard 
steel  suriace  to  a  knife-edge  on  the  dynamometer  lever  within  the 
moflel  at  about  the  level  of  the  water  surface.  There  are  vartoo* 
delicate  arr.ui^'ements  with  knife-edge  adjustments,  which  result 
in  the  horizontal  force*  being  transmitted  through  a  spiral  spring 
the  extensions  of  which  are  multiplied  by  a  lever  and  recorded  hv 
a  pen  on  a  paper-covered  cylinder,  disunce  and  time  beiiig  sima^ 
taneously  recorded.  The  upetd  and  resistance  corresponding  to 
each  exfiriment  are  deduced  from  these  dements,  a  most  necessary 
condition  bcin^  that  the  speed  shall  be  uniform  throughcnit  each 
rv|HTi;tieiu.  Hy  v.imcttlut  similar  arrangements  on  a  subss-'iary 
carriage,  the  action  nf  motf^I  screw  pmpellers  is  tested  cttber  in 
undisturbed  water  or  behind  a  mufkl.  tne  speed*  fUn  nf 
rotary  resistance  and  thrust  being  measured. 

An  InlaeaMinc  aoeount  by  Dr  Claacbrook  of 
tank*  in  .vaikw*  countriea,  together  with  particular* 
pravement*  in  their  equipment,  appears  in  Trams.  t.ft.A.,  1909. 

Of  the  very  large  number  of  experimental  resulu  that  have  now 
been  obtairtcd  from  the  trials  of  snips'  m<xjcls  in  the  tanks  rtftiied 
to  above,  comivtratiN-ely  few  ha\x-  t>cen  made  public 
In  connexion  with  the  Torquay  and  HasUr  tanks  some 
few  of  the  reports  by  the  elder  Froude  and  .Mr  R.  E. 
Froude  have  been  published  by  order  or  permission  of  the 
BoorI  of  Admiralty,  chiefly  through  the  loatittttioa  «f 
Architect*.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentiooed  the'' 
experiments  recorded  in  1874;  the  "  Merlcara  "  result* 
experiments  on  the  effect  produced  on  the  wave-makii^ 
of  ships  by  varying  the  leneth  of  parallel  middle  body,  in  1877: 
results  obtained  from  models  of  three  merchant  liners  tn  isil; 
papers  in  1888  and  189.2  on  the  "constant  "  system  of  notation  of 
results  of  model  experiments,  used  at  the  Admiralty  Expcnmer.-.J 
Works;  and  aomo  iCMilia  pf  a  systematic  series  of  model  expcruncnu 
by  Mr  R.  E.  Fiuude^ppennd  in  ,1904.  Some  leBoed*  «f  the 
experiment*  made  at  pifvate  and  foreign  experiment  eatnbBdunenc* 
have  also  appeared. 

Smir  tif  the  most  important  of  these  experiments  are  described  ia 
these  notes;  it  remains  to  sh  iw  hnw  they  arc  applied  in  practice  to 
obtain  an  estimate  of  the  iii  lu  .iiefl  h  irM-  power  n-«]um-il  to  drist  a 
ship  at  any  speed.  If  the  resistance  has  been  obtained  from  a  modd 
experimenti  or  inferred  by  the  law  of  conmaiiion  from  data  o 
with  a  vemd  of  dmHar  type,  the  cfl^tive  bone-power  I* 
and  by  assuming  a  suitable  value  for  the  propulsive  < 
(vide  Propulsion)  the  indk:ated  horse- power  is  determined. 

If  model  experiments  or  data  for  exactly  similar  ships  are  un- 
available, the  meth  xl  of  e^itimating  the  po«"er  which  is  profjaWy 
most  commonly  usc-d  is  one  involving  a  relation  bctneea  LU.P., 
nod  speed,  which  is  expressed  by  tb*  I 


geSSdl^jgl^tacgisni^^ 


C  being  called  the  Admiralty  coefficient  The  value  of  C  variea 
considerably  at  different  speeds  even  for  the  same  ship.  For  it  to 
be  constant,  the  I.II.P.  muR  vary  as  the  cube  of  the  speed;  if 
resistance  varied  as  the  squarv  of  thic  speed  and  I.H.P.  as  r<-»iit*rte 
and  speed,  the  condition  of  constancy  would  be  fulfilled.  Actually, 
owing  to  variations  in  the  index  of  the  speed  to  which  the  resist.Aaoo 
is  proportional,  in  the  length  and  form  of  the  ship  and  in 
the  machineiy  and  propcUcfik  thia  method  of  estimating  MIJP  caa 
only  be  uaed  with  great  cantiOA.  caic  being  taken  that  the  ^Mlneaet 
C  selected  for  compariaon  are  taken  from  uipa  of  fairiy  aialnr  tyfib 


and  of  corresponding  lengths  ai 
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iiqtthrf  hr  tUp*  flf  orfinary  types  b  from  earm  of  retbunce 
dnwn  OB  ■  bue  of  ifrntile  function*  of  the  speed,  length  and  di*- 
placrmcfit,  the  curves  being  faired  through  the  ipots  otrtaincd  from 
a  Lir^c  number  of  re«ults  of  model  experiments  with  different  clatv^ 
of  ship5.  Curvfn  of  lh\n  charartrr  nave  been  constructed  by  Mr 
D.  \V.  T.nlorani!  MrA.  W.  Johns  (Trjns.  I.N.A.,  1907);  the  former 
■erics  expresses  the  residuary  resistance  per  ton  oi  dis{^ccment  in 

terms  of      and        tbe  latter  gives  tlM  resufiury  horse-power 

I  V* 
divided  by  W    in  terms  of  -j^  and  the  prismatic  coefficient 

Volume  of  Displacement  ,    ....  , 

Areaot  lmmcr»c<l  Mid.hfp^tioa  X  Length'  f^^^'O'^*  rtUMt- 
tttcc  is  calculated  independently  by  Krou(K-'»  or  Tuleman's  tables. 

To  furnish  data  for  estimating  the  I.H.P.  id  vessels  covtring  a 
con^erable  range  of  type,  a  saric*  of  encfiiants  on  systenwtically 
varied  forms  of  null  were  made  by  Mr  K.  E.  Fronde.  ^  The  results 
were  published  by  him  in  the  Trans.  IMA.,  1904;  And  are  given 
in  fie*.  40  to  5'- 

The  forms  of  hull  dealt  with  may  be  primarily  di\-idcd  into  two 

Hcam 

groups,  A  and  B,  differing  in  Beam  and  Draught  ratio;  j^^^^^^ 

being  equal  to  a-M  and  ^■48  for  A  and  B  respectively.  Back  group 
is  further  dividwf mto  6  typsa,  digeriag  in  block  cowcfants,  >1>U  the 
table  folUnrmg  |i«ci  pMuadus  «l  tSa  cocSdotts  far  the  modds 

tried: 


Btemsnubbrd, 
forward  body 
as  Type  I. 

Uow  snubbed, 
after  body 
as  Type  3. 

1. 

7. 

3- 

4 

5- 

6. 

or 

Vol  u  me  of  Displacement 

l-cngth  X  Breadth  xbrauRht  J 

•495 

505 

•5«6 

542 

Largest  section  cocfTiticnt 
or 

Area  of  immersed  midship  section 
BmmMi  XUnwgm  J 

TkebdlcliafMMilMtttteAmalMWBiafi^S|MdM,*udthe 
Mode  of  preacatinf  taete  inmeates  tbe  way  u  wndi  tlie  aevcfal 

types  were  formed,  each  being  obtained  fmm  tbe  type  I  model  by 
eucccssivrlv  cutting  back  its  stern  and  bow.  This  cutting  back  is 
termed  ^tuibbins;-  .'V  cur\T  of  areas  of  t  ransversc  x'Ct  ions  is  gn-en  (fig. 
35.  I'l.i'i"  I  ;  -T"  v,<.  \\  as  the  sheer  cJraURht.  The  linc<i  of  j^roiip  B  can  be 
derived  from  A,  by  altering  beam  and  draught  scales  in  tnc  ratio  of 

SI  reipectivcly.  Each  of  the  la  forms  which  embodied 

then  finee  ww  fbt  fsattaler  of  •  HitM.  dVeitac  «cihr  ia  tngtb 

proportion. 

The  curve  of  areas  is  an  important  item  in  the  hull  ch.irat  ti  ti^lir^. 
Experiment  shows  that  the  resistance  of  a  hull  of  given  curve  of 
areas,  beam  and  watcr-linc  entrance,  is  practically  unaltered  how- 
ever the  lines  are  varied  (to  long  as  they  are  kept  snip-shape,  and  no 
•afak  features  are  tntrodttocd).  It  follows,  therefore,  that  althouj{h 
the  iHtM  correspond  to  a  given  type  of  tines,  yet  (consistently  with 
the  preceding  conditions)  they  are  capable  of  appiieatioa  em  a 
wider  field  than  at  first  sight  seems  likely,  coveriag.veriatioas  «f 
dnoght,  form  of  profile  and  tnncvcne  eectbiiai 

the  foregoing  statement  of  panaiMOb  Mriatlooa  of 

to  p^^^  ratio  has  some  effect.   Comparisoo  of 

4e  Mo  IVOOps  A  and  B  givci  the  effn  t  of  the  variation  in  the 
jjtau^l         tried;  and  it  is  found  that  {cofUris  p<inbu4)  in- 

creanng  p^^^  by  34%  {L$,  from  a  59  to  j^S)  increases  the 
BJI.P.  by  •hmit  4%.  A  bfkf  aad  appraalmate  cutement  of  the 
results  of  'ome  experiments  with  models  of  var^-ing  j-^^^^^  ratio, 
by  Licut.-Coloael  G.  RoU,  R.I.N.  (see  Traiu.  J.N.A.,  1905),  is  that 

beyond  a  value  of  ri~Vt-a  5  an  Increase  of  10%  in  |5^f^j 


'  1  hr-c  lines  dirtcr  from  those  triiM  in  the  ttuxlfls  which  are  given 
xn  Tr>ins.  I.N.A.,  1904  iq.v.).  Th  1  c  now  kimh  h.ivc  the  same 
curve  of  areasand  beam,  but  are  moditicd  in  respect  of  draught,  profile 
m4  shape  of  transversa  Hctioasi  thcea  latter  beiaf  fittea 
■aRcwKlytofeprescMaodenionm.  Jlowawr.a 
m^i  wcwrtly^.eiiitwdyiHg  the 


causes  about  t%  to  3-$%  increase  In  reslsuaea  (the  towar 
value  being  appropriate  to  the  higher  speeds,  and  vtoe  versa). 
This  result  accords  with  that  dcducra  from  tbe  A  and  B 
groups. 

By  tbe  aid  o(  the  law  of  comparison  (ana  a  correction  for  skin 
friction),  the  information  provi>lttl  can  be  used  to  obtain  the  H  IM', 
for  any  siie  of  ship  of  form  inchnle<l  in  the  experiments  (or  covered 
by  the  possible  extensions,  mde  supra).  The  I.H.P.  follows  by  using 
a  suitaole  propulsive  coefficient.  An  example  is  given  below  as  an 
illustration.  In  practical  application  it  is  important  to  notice  that 
the  lengths  used  in  reckoning  the  proportions  mutt  be  the  total 
length  of  immersed  form  (1.*.  of  the  curve  of  areas)  and  not  the 
distance  between  perpendiculars  arbitrarily  placed. 

The  data  are  here  given  (fi^;s.  40-51,  Plates  111. -VI.)  in  the  form  of 
curves  of  E.H.P.  fi-r  ^hly.  of  nx^i  tu:-,>  ilispl.ncment,  plotted  for  a 
given  speed  on  a  base  ol  immersed  length.  The  range  in  abscissae 
shows  the  amount  of  variation  in  length  proportion  tried  in  the 
experiments;  and  as  regards  speed  range  the  group  B  Is  for  gener- 
ally higher  speeds  than  group  A.  Tnc  curves  may  be  termed 
standard  E.H.P.  curves. 

The  block  coeflicients  of  the  forms  dealt  with  arc  lower  than  those 
of  the  greater  proportion  of  merchant  ships,  and  hence  the  data  are 
not  directly  applicable  to  these.  At  higher  speeds,  however,  the 
K  H  I',  might  l>e  approximately  estimated  from  these  curves,  by 
a^^uming  a  further  degree  of  snubbing  appropriate  to  the  required 
bicx  k  coefficient;  but  at  speeds  which  correspond  to  those  of 
onlin.iry  merchant  ships  (which  are  the  lower  speeds  given  in  the 
diagrams)  the  effect  of  snubbing  is  variable,  and  depends  really  upon 

the  actual  speed-length  ratio  ^Li.^j-^  of  tlie  ship  we  are  dealing 

with. 

I  n  this  connexion  It  mav  be  noted  that  the  diagrams  not  only  afford 
a  means  of  determining  tne  I.H.P.  of  a  given  ship,  but  they  may  also 
be  used  in  designing,  and  so  enable  the  best  form  to  be  chosen,  to 
fulfil  the  given  conditions  of  diipl.iccrtit-nt  and  speed,  &c.  For 
example,  suppose  a  ship  of  given  displ.icement  is  required  to  obtain 
a  given  speed,  with  a  given  maximum  E.H.P.  (or  I  M  P,  assuming a» 
appropriate  propulsive  coefficient).  First  bring  the  given  particulars 
to  the  proper  scale  for  1000  Xon^  ilivpLici  mcnt  («,  the  r.itio  of  the 

linear  dimensions,  is  equal  to  ([jjfj^j  '  and  hence  E.H.P.  becomes 

[^^"j  J  and  speed  (p^)  '  times  the  given  values).   An  E.H.P. 

curve  for  the  given  speed  is  easily  interpolated  on  the  diagrams,  and 
we  can  at  once  obtain  f[>r  the  given  K.H.F*.  (i)  the  length  for  cith 
type,  (3)  the  tvpie  which  giv)'  the  mmt  suitallc  length,  (■J)  the 
economy  result  ing  from  any  additional  length,  (4)  the  type  for  a  gi\  en 
fixed  length  whi<  h  gives  the  speed  with  least  E.H.P.,  and  (s)  by  inspec- 
tion at  lower  six'txls,  how  alternative  forms  compare  at  Ibesc  speeds. 
The  fallowing  points  may  commend  themselves,  from  consideration  of 
an  instructive  comparison  shown  in  fig.  4,  where  for  the  B  group, 
E.H.P.  curves  for  types  I,  3  and  6  arc  drawn  together.  In  draw- 
ing conclusions,  it  must  be  clearly  remembered  that  the  E.H.P.'s, 
speeds  and  lengths  arc  for  a  stanoard  displacement,  viz.  1000  tons; 
and  so  in  applications  for  difTcrcnt  displacements,  these  quantities 
all  undergo  a  numerical  change,  depeiMent  upon  the  change  in  dis- 
placement. The  first  point  is  the  effect  of  length  on  E.H.P.;  thu  is 
most  marked  at  high  speeds;  and  even  at  low  speeds,  for  the  shorter 
lengths  the  E.H.P.  begins  to  iirnaaa  npioly  with  decrease  in 
length.  At  these  low  speeds  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  length  be 
increased  beyond  a  certain  point,  no  economy  at  all  results,  but  the 
reverse.  The  reason  for  this  is  clear.  At  the  low  speed-length  ratio 
we -are  considering,  the  wave-making  resistance  is  practically  nil, 
the  resistance  being  almost  entirely  due  to  skin  friction  and  eddy 
making,  &c.  It  is  obvious  that  by  continually  reducing  the  transverse 
dimensions  of  a  ship  of  constant  displacement,  we  increase  the  wetted 
skin  (in  the  limit  when  the  transverse  scale  is  tero  the  surface  ia 
inAnite) ;  hence  the  resistance  due  to  sUa  friction  increases,  and  ao 
therefore  does  the  total  resktancc.  This  point  would  be  more  evident 
if  thr  di.i.Tains  had  been  continued  to  a  greater  length  and  lower 
'(x  f  il.  A  'ccond  point  is  the  effect  of  altcr.iiion  in  block  coefficient. 
At  all  sjiccds  above  ao  knots,  snubbiny;  wuhin  the  limits  shown  is 
beneficial  as  regards  performance.  At  lower  !.pii(!i  the  tflect  de- 
pends on  the  length.  Since  it  is  at  these  lower  sjxeds  the  ordinary 
type  of  merchant  ship  works,  we  may  say  that  the  effect  of  snubbing 
is  doubtful  for  these,  and  depends  upon  the  speed-length  ratio.  A 
better  result  might  be  obtained  in  such  cases  if  the  method  of  increas- 
ing the  block  coeffidcat  were  by  the  insertion  of  parallel  middle  boiv 
and  not  by  an  extension  of  snuobing.  (For  fuller  information  on  this 
point  see  Mr  E.  Froude's  1904  I.N.A.  paper.)  A  third  point  is  the 
effect  of  change  in  speed.  For  a  given  length,  the  rate  of  increase  of 
E  H  P.  with  tjr  the  sjx-ed,  hut  increases  least  for  the 

more  ■in>itiNd  type.  .'V^  an  in'.tance  consider  group  B,_ types  t  and  6 
at  .1  length  of  300  ft.  (»cc  fie.  36,  Plate  I .).  The  foAowing  uUe  givca 
the  increase  in  E.H.P.  for  the  corresponding  chanses  in  »M«d,and  the 
index  of  the  aoaad,  tcpresenting  the  variatioa  of  E.H.P.  with  speed. 
The  figu(cahi«ohMMa  (4)  and  (5)  an  the  aaeaas  obtaiaed  from  tbe 
igdividaaliMdtaef  apeeda:  at  tetermedbte  1 
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Fis-  35  ~I^  length  for  i,ooo  ton  Ship  be  affiumed  240  feet,  then  maximum 
ontinate  of  above  ciuves  fepraacnts — 

370.0  square  feet  for  Type  i 

274.7  2 

269.0  3  ( and  for  Other  lengths,  the  number  of  square 

feet  varies  inversdy  as  the  length. 
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Inunened  length  in  feet. 
Fig.  36. — Group  B.  Comparison  of  Types. 
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Scale  of  Speed  in  Knoli>. 
F'flt-  37. 


Scale  of  Speed  in  Knots.  • 
Fig.       Curves  of  Surface  Friction  Correction. 


■» — — X — S— *- 
Scale  of  Speed  in  Knots. 

I'ig'  39.— Ivstimalcd  Curve  of  K.H.P.  for  V'essci 
320'  X  351^'  X  13'  X  2,135  Tons, 
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C.N# 


Immened  length  in  feet. 

Fig.  40. — Cttrvcs  of  E.H.P.  for  t, 000-ton  Ship. 

Group  "  A." 
Type  I.   Block  CocffidcDt .  495. 


Immened  lengtli  in  feet. 

Fie.  41.— Curves  of  E.H.P.  for  1,000-toii  Slim. 

Group  "A." 
Type  2.  filock  Coefficient  .505. 


Immersed  length  ia  feet.  Immersed  length  in  feet. 

Fig.  4a.— Curves  of  K.H.P.  for  i,ooo*ton  Ship.  Fig.  43.-^rurves  of  E.II.P.  (or  i/Mo-ton  Ship. 

Group  "A."  Group  "A." 

Type  3.  Blocli  Coeffidcnt  .516.  Type  4.  Block  Coefficient  .512. 
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Immersed  length  in  feet. 

Fig,  44. — Curves  of  E.  H.  P.  for  T,ooo-lon  Ship. 
Group  "A."  T>pe  5.  Block  Coefficient  .529. 


Immersed  length  in  feet. 

Fig.  46. — Curves  of  E.  H.  P.  for  i  .000-ton  Ship 
Group  "B."   Type  i.    Block  Coctiicicnt 


ImmtTscfi  length  in  tccl. 

Fig.  45.— Curves  of  E.  H.  P.  for  1,1000-ton  Ship, 
Group  "A."  Type  6.   Block  Coefficient  .542. 
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Immersed  Icnk'tH  in  feet. 

Fig.  47. — Curves  of  E.  H.  P.  for  i  ,000- ton  Slup. 
Group  "B."  Type  2.  Block  Coefficient  .505. 
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Immersed  length  in  tcct. 

Vif:.  50. — Cur\  IS  i*f  K.  H.  P.  f<ir  \  ono-ton  Ship. 
Group  "B."      iypc  S-    iilock  C  ocllicicnl  .529. 
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Immersed  length  in  feet. 

Vi^.  s'-  t'urvi-^  of  K.  U.  V.  for  1,000-lon  Ship 
Group  'ii."    Type  6.    Block  Coe&uent  .54^. 
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Fig.  jj.-<Speed  trials  of  H.  M.  TorpiHlo  Itoat  Ursiroyor  "Cossack."  At  Maplin  and  Skdnkoriie. 

Displaccnient  836  tons. 
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Fig.  6a. 

A,  A,  A,  Cvirv'C  described  by  |)ivolinK  jyoinl. 

B,  B,  B,  Curve  describrd  b>  centre  of  pravif  y. 

C,  C,  C,  Curve  dcscribeci  by  uuier  ctlge  ol  siorn. 

D,  Position  of  ship's  centre  of  gravity  when  helm  commenced  to  move  over. 

E,  Position  of  ship's  centre  of  gravity  when  helm  had  reached  3^*. 

F,  rnsiti  ri  of  ->liip's  centre  of  gravity  when  vessel  had  turned  through  90°.  Time 
from  D,  49/  3  sec. 

G,  Position  of  ship's  centre  of  gravity  when  vessel  had  turned  through  180".  Time 

fram  D,  I  min.  20  sec 
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CofT'^^^u^  Index 

Typu(i)and(6). 

Type  (1). 

Type  (6). 

Type  (I). 

T)^*  (6). 

t4'i6  knots 

j«  E.H.P. 

173  E.H.P. 

3  « 

30 

650  „ 

53 

49 

3S-30  .. 

890  „ 

Sao  „ 

40 

4  « 

The  vamtbn  of  ihe  rate  <A  growth  of  I.H.P.  (or  E.H.P.)  with  the 
•peed  M  a  mult  o(  the  interference  oi  the  bow  and  stern  wave 
•vnems,  and  ia  dependent  upon  the  speed-length  ratio  Ivid*  "  Wave 
Ketiftance,"  above).  Agood  illustratiun  iaafforded  by  taldng  the  case 
of  a  vcMel  Mich  a*  a  torpiedo-boat  deatroycr.  which  b  rua  over  •  oon- 
MderablcranKcol speed.  F%.37,Pltt«U.tha«SiforwcllCWMMl.Uirce 
curves  ploitoi  to  a  base  oftpaMi  tkawdiMMa  bdag  iiMNCtivily — 

(speed)'  (sfKM  -  j'-    "^"^  *«Bnd  of  these  Is  of  course  a  cun,-c  of 
Ke,  and  the  rapid  rise  and  fall  ti(  the  rate  o(  growth  of  rcsist- 
>  itieif  in  thia  rriiManrr-curve  by  a  very  marked  hump 

I  H  P 

bctwBea  J5  and  35  knou  speed.  The  third  curve,  that  cf  ^^j^jn 

b  interesting  as  affofding,  by  its  slope  at  different  points,  a  very  good 
indication  of  thU  rate  oigrowth.  Op  to  about  1 3  knots  this  curve  is 
not  far  from  being  horiaontal,  indicating  that  till  then  the  resistance 
b  varying  about  as  the  snuate  of  the  speed.  The  rate  of  growth 
increases  Trom  this  point  tul  it  readies  a  maidroum  of  15  knots,  and 
then  falls  off  till  at  about  so  knots  the  resistance  once  more  varies 
as  the  square  of  (he  speed.  Frum  thi-i  (kjiiu  onward  ths  lcrfMUu:e 
increases  at  a  less  rate  than  the  square  of  the  speed. 

It  has  baoa  pnviMialy  noted  that  the  skin  friction  part  «f  the 
E.H.P.  does  not  obev  tne  law  of  comparison ;  this  b  oa  .ificount 
of  variation  of  /  with  length,  and  the  index  of  the  i|ind  being 
different  from  2.  The  coefficient  /  varies  much  more  npidty  at 
the  smaller  lengths,  and  hence  for  these  the  skin  friction  correction  is 
more  important  for  a  given  ch.ingc  in  length.  I"or  such  lengths  as 
are  dealt  with  in  ships,  e.^.  ion  ft.  and  upwards,  and  such  lengths  as 
ui>  shinild  deal  with  in  ap|)lying  the  ilai.i  that  are  now  eiven,  it  has 
been  found  posuble  to  express  the  correction  for  skin  friction  very 
accurately  by  the  curves  in  lig.  38,  Pbte  II.  These  indicate  the  ab»oI  u  t  e 
correction  that  must  be  applied  to  the  E.H.P.  deduced  for  the  given 
displacement  from  the  standard  oirves  when  interpreted  by  the  Uw 
of  comparison,  and  are  drawn  for  a  series  of  displacements  on  a  base 
of  speed;  the  correction  for  any  odd  displacement  can  be  easily 
interpolated.  An  addition  must  b>^  nude  [ordi->i>ljccmcntsunder,and 
a  deduction  for  displicements  over,  the  standard  iboo  tons. 

The  folbwinc  example  illuaUMH  tUt  polot  aid  th*  nwttoil  of 
itiing  the  standard  curves: — 

A  vessel  jiJo'X3St'Xi3'X3i3S  tons  b  MM  desiKncd:  to 
ooostnict  an  E.U.P.  curve,  for  speeds  1 1-33|  ka^ta. The  proportions 

tfllniught        ""^  htadk  coefficient)  of  the  design  are  most  closely 


BMOMted  to  bjr  m*  *•  gram  A  (jao*  bdag  the  iaaierMd  bngt  h ) 
tad  the  bi^  I  tor  a  ibilar  vaail  cf  mho  loaa  dbfiuce 

ment;  /- ^-^^^.^ ^  =  --tS-s  ft.,  and  then  from  fig.  41  read  off 

ordinates  representing  E.H.P.  for  the  given  speed*  of  the  lono-ton 
standard  ship.  These  fiijures  are  convene«i  into  those  appr  .jiriate 
for  the  design,  by  the  law  of  comparison.  If  r  and  e  arc  the  speed  and 
E.H.P.  for  the  looo-ton  ship,  and  V  and  E  corresponding  quantities 

for  the  design,  then  ^-(2>tM)*-i-t3S;  and  |-(a-iM)'-2-434: 
I  laliw  «a  ftc  a  taUe  dma:— 


fREStSTAUCS 

la  the  narila  hhherto  recorded  the  depth  of  water  has  been  «op- 
poaad  sttncMnt  to  prevent  the  diMHbaaceattaidiiw  Che  aoti-  r  ,i  < 
vesedontbesurfaoefromextendliiftodielMttoaatiatlwae     „  . 

circumstances  the  reiinance  is  unaffected  by  a  moderste  * 
chan^  in  the  depth.  Condni  JUH,  however,  frequently  '"^^ 
arise  m  which  ves»*lii  are  run  at  hif;h  sfx+<K  in  cumparativdy  shaBow 
water;  and  a  marked  alteration  t  den  (jti>er\ed  in  the  reaistanoe  and 
power  corresoondiog  to  a  particular  soecd.  An  investigation  of  the 
effect  of  sbaBair  wMcraa  mhiajirw  w  thetefore  of  importance  and 
interest:  aad  •  biW  aeeowK  of  thb  pan  of  the  aubiect  is  hoc 
appended. 

The  change  from  deep  to  shallow  water  modKaa  tke  diape  of  the 

stream  linea,  manv  of  which  in  deep  water  are  approximate^  ia 
plaiies  normal  to  the  surface  of  the  hull;  those  in  SAoal  water  tend 
to  lie  more  nearly  in  tiorirj^ntal  planes,  owing  to  the  reduced  space 
under  the  bottom  of  the  ship.  In  consetjuence.  the  veJocity  in  the 
stream  tubes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ship  is  increased,  aad  the  chaMes 
of  pressure  and  the  "  sutical  "  wave  he^ho  ai>  caaggeiated.  ifa 
causes  an  increase  in  the  frictiooal  resbtaaoe  as  thcoepdi  of  water 
becomes  leas;  but  the  effect  on  tha  miduiiy  icibtaace  b  moat 
complicated.  . 

.  Firstly,  .the  kngth  f  of  the  waves  comModM  to  a  m$iA  t  b 
iacnuadfmatittagmMlby 

•^-^ 

to  be  in  accordance  with  the  formula 
s«-^tanh 

which  applies  to  shallow-water  waves  fnr  a  depth  k.    Wbea  the 
v* 

depth  k  M  equal  to  -,  the  length  of  wave  is  infinite,  and  the  was* 

becomes  of  the  type  investigated  by  Scott  Rusvell  in  canals,  sad 
termed  a  "  solitary  wave  "  or  a  "  wave  of  tranclatioo."   Wbca  the 

depth  of  water  U  less  than  —  no  pcrmancat  wave  t>  stem  of  sf«d 

V  can  exist.  Thcsi'  changes  in  the  wave  length  con«iderab!v  afler: 
the  wave  pattern  and  alter  the  speeds  at  whicn  interference  bcti 


ark 

T 

waves  for  a  depth 


the  bow  and  stem  systems  has  a  I 
db  tha  ellicbncy  of  propuUioo. 
Ia  theiMoadplaca  t^aamn*by  wUdifhei^  of  travel  ef  «lc 
of  the  wavafalb  short  of  the  speed  ofiOeiihipbesnreMadb* 


u  -;  in  shallow 


« 
cT 


Aaiaadfraa 

the  Standard 

Curves  at  a 
Length  — 
248  5  Ft. 

As  converted  by 
Law  of  Coninui* 
•oa  for  ai3S*Toiw 

Correction  to 
C0I.4  for  Skin 
Friction : 
read  from 
Figure. 

C0U-C01.5 

Come& 

CoL  iXd  ijs-J? 

Col  •x<<-4'4-;) 

Knots. 
10 
la 

!^ 

\l 

t9 
70 

E.H.P. 
150 

375 
475 
740 
940 

IJ85 

1825 
J  590 

Knots. 

"•35 
l3-6a 

1589 
1816 
1930 
ao-43 
2156 
aj-70 

E.H.P. 

St 

list 

1794 

3«>5 

16 
«» 
4» 

1? 
67 

25 

)& 

1109 

1739 
aai7 

3048 

4349 
619a 

The  Curve  shown  in  fiff  39.  Plato  II.  results  from  plottinccol,  (61  to  a 
bj'<-  uf  s[xx-<J  given  by  tul.  (  Vl-  Sin<.e  the  propulsive  coefficient  v.irii  s 
with  the  *f)CTd,  it  is  prifiraLIe  to  1.\Ue  the  E.H.P.  from  the  Curve 
and  con\-crt  to  I  H  .P..  u>in,;  ,in  appropriate  coef!<cient,  Ifcaa  tO  use 
a  common  coei&cient  by  plotting  a  curve  of  l.H.P. 


In  deep  water  this  diffcreaoe  of  speed 
diminishes,  beeoBiaf  am  at  tha  critical  depdi 

translation. 

Thirdly,  the  local  disturbance  immediately  surrounding  the  ship 
is  increased  in  shallow  water,  theoretical  investigation  »ho»irtK  ihu. 
at  the  critical  depth  above  referred  to,  it  beco  mcs  indefeniTe  or  b 
only  limited  by  Its  own  viscosity  and  eddying  restMaoce.  la  ttiU 
shallower  water,  the  amount  of  disturbance  ia  teduoBd  aa  dhe 
ture  from  the  critical  depth  becomes  greater. 

Finally,  the  increase  of  the  friaional  resistance  doe  to  the 
higher  velocity  of  rubbing  is  further  modified  by  the  large  dince- 
sions  of  the  wave  accompanying  the  ship;  the  panicles  of  a 
wave  in  very  shallow  water  arc  moving  appreciably  ia  tke 
direction  of  travel,  which  might  lead  to  a  rcductioo  in  the 
friaional  resistance. 

From  these  considerations  it  appears  impossible  to  obtaia,  a 
priori^  the  net  effect  of  shallow  water  on  the  reeistaiice.  owisf  to 
the  dimgent  character  of  the  component  effects  produci«g  the  taut 
lesult,  Thb  difficulty  is  confirmed  by  the  inconsistency  of  the 
wadiags  frequently  obtained  during  experiments  in  shallow 
water,  pointing  to  instability  in  the  conditions  then  rxis;i«g 
.•\  nunibcr  of  experiments  have  been  carried  out  ■■ 
shallow  water  with  both  ships  and  models;  the  ir>c« 
importaat  aia  those  by  Constructor  Paulua  (ScUtjw^ 
HoUui»Di»lHttaiih,  1904}.  Captain  Raanuasca.  Mr  Yanww 
Herr  Popper  and  Major  Rota,  maay  of  tahicit  are 
in  the  I.N.A.  Transactions.  A  soBUnafy  of  tha 
drawn  from  them  is  appended  : — 

1.  The  minimum  depth  of  water  (hat  has  no  ai 
influence  on  the  rrsi«tanre  inrreaws  wi\h  the  speed  and. 
some  dearer.  »itti  the  dimensions  of  the  ship. 

a.  At  constant  speed  the  resistance  is,  in  general,  greatoc 
attfctc*iMldip«haf«ater         Ith  nnai%ilii.lhf 

raiVi  that  tha  laaaaia  cf  resistance  due  to  die  eahaand 

dimaaiiaBa  of  tha  wa*a  dm  accompanying  the  ship  b  wme 
than  sufficient  to  counteract  the  gain  resulting  irom  the 
diminished  drsin  of  energy  from  the  wave  system  astern. 

3.  At  high  speeds,  when  a  considerable  portion  of  the 

is  due  to  wave-m.iking.' the  total  resistai.ie  diminishes  at  depths 
lower  than  the  critical  dqith,  and  is  frequently  less  in  very  shaaow 
water  than  in  deep  1 

4.  The  "bumps' 


hi  the  curves  of  rcibtiuo 


base  d 
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K-ed  occur  at  lower  ipeed*  in  »h.illow  water,  anrl  arc  more 
roflounced:  tb€  mtstance  is  occasiorully  reduced  when  the  fpc«d  is 
creased. 

y  The  chance*  of  re«stance  produced  by  shallowneM  are  acoom- 
inicd  by  corresponding  changes  in  the  speed  of  (mllrtiM  of  the 
iginc*  and  in  the  trim  ol  the  vetad.  These  an  iliiitntad  by  the 
irves  ia  fig.  52,  Plate  VI.,  which  are  uken  from •  MOW iHid  Man 


le  I.N. A.  by  the  writer  in  1909,  giving  iht  I 
M.  torpedo-boat  destroyer  "  Co«*acK." 
1  he  il.it.i  ohtaine<l  from  the  various  shallow  water  cvf-crinicnt i 
c  capable  of  extension  to  ships  oi  similar  types  by  the  apptira- 
on  of  the  Uw  of  comparimm  at  corresponding  depths  (pro- 
»rtional  to  the  linear  dimensions)  and  at  corresponding  speeds, 
be  influexice  of  ahallow  MMr  «•  the  speed  of  a  urge  number  of 
lips  can  be  thus  obtained;  bat  the  data  at  praaent  available 
re  insufficient  to  enable  a  general  law,  if  any  esifta,  to  be 
etcrmincd. 

A  further  modification  in  the  conditions  arises  when  a  <hip  proceeds 
long  a  channel  of  limited  breadth  and  depth.  s<::)<  u.irre:<.tinK 
tperiroents  were  made  in  this  connexion  by  Scott  Kiism.-U  on  the 
rsistance  of  bante*  towed  in  a  narrow  canal.  He  obtained  (by 
leaauring  the  puu  in  the  tow  rope)  the  resistance  of  a  baife  of  about 
I  lor  ft  OHM  Oivch  of  tbt  auMt  of  atetit  4I  ft., 


S()ce(l  in  miles  per  hour  . 

6  19 

7-57 

85a 

904 

Roiiittiico  in  pomds  ■ 

930 

Soo 

4B» 

,t  the  critical  speed  (A  7  m.  per  iMntr)  corresponding  to  the  depth, 
w  resistance  was  in  this  can  fcdnced;  ana  at  a  higher  speed  a 
inher  reduction  of  resistance  was  obeoved.  It  is  stated  that  the 
oat  was  then  situated  on  a  wave  of  translation  extending  to  the 
dc«  of  the  c.inal.  and  which  was  capoUt  of  tmveiling  unchaneed 
>r  A  cnriMJrr.-iMc  <t:st.'in<  c ;  (he  rcsiatUCO  flf  the  bott  WM  tBM 
Imost  entirely  due  tu  skin  friction. 

When  the  speed  of  a  ship  is  not  uniform,  the  resistance  b  altered 

y  an  amount  depcndinj;  on  the  acceleration,  the  iiMsnia  of  the  ship 
and  the  motion  of  the  surrounding  water.   In  the  ideal 
'    cnnilitions  of  a  vessel  «  holly  submerged  in  a  perfect  fluid, 
the  force  nrodtn  ing  acceleration  is  the  product  of  the 
ccelcration  with  the  '  virtual  mass,"  which  is  the  mas.i  of  the  vensel 
icrcascd  by  a  proportion  of  the  displacement ;  t.f.  for  a  sphere, 
ne  half  the  displacement  added  to  the  mass  is  equal  to  tlie  virtujl 
■ass.   The  effect  of  acceleration  on  a  ship  under  actual  conditions 
I  IcM  simple;  and  the  virtual  mass,  defined  as  the  increase  of  re- 

iconsidenUy 
I  mean  value 
. '  Froude  from 

ie  resistance  expetiments,  was  about  30%  in  excess  of  the  diiplace- 
icnt.  This  value  is  probably  approximately  correct  for  all  ships  of 

rdinary  form,  and  is  of  uw  in  estimatin);  the  (imc  and  distance 
Kluiw!  to  make  a  moderate  alteration  in  speed;  the  conditiont 
unng  the  stopping,  starting  and  reversing  of  siiip*  are  genenlly, 

 r,  sock  Ml»  anil*  tfeit 


•tance  divided  by  the  acceleration  of  the  ship,  variea  c 
•itb  Iho  dtOMHlMCOO  of  the  previous  motion.  The 
f  the  vtrtuol  man  ef  tka  '*Gicyh9und,"  obtained  by  F 


Propulsicm. 

Hie  action  of  a  marine  propeller  consists  rundamentally  of  the 
temward  projectioa  of  a  column  of  water  termed  the  propeller 
ice;  the  chaaga  ol  aMmeatiuB  per  vait  Una  o(  thia  water  is 
ildal  lo  tka  tkiMk  df  the  pnpcBcf,  wUck  tfaffaf  ataadjf  matiao 

.  balanced  by  the  resistance  of  the  ship. 

Assuming  in  the  first  place  that  the  passage  of  the  ship  does  not 
ffcct  and  u  uninfluenced  by  the  working  of  the  propeller,  let  V  be 
ie  speed  of  the  ship,  p  that  of  d»  propeller  race  rriatiwe  to  the 
lip,  and  m  the  mass  of  water  added  to  the  propeller  race  per 
icond.  The  thrust  T  is  then  equal  to  nt  (r-V),  and  the  rate  at 
■hich  useful  work  is  done  is  TV  or  mV  (p-V).  I.os*  of  energy 
I  caused  by  (e)  shock  or  disturbance  at  the  propeller,  ip)  friction  at 
ie  propeller  surface,  (r)  rotational  motions  of  the  water  in  the 
ice,  and  {d)  the  astern  motion  oi  the  race.  Of  these  (a),  [b) 
nd  (c)  are  capable  of  variation  and  reduction  by  suitable  pn>- 
eller  desien;  though  uaavoidable  ia  pnctke,  tliqr  may  be  di*- 
xanled  Ibr  the  purpow  of  oMuidag  the  theoretical  maximum 
mciency  of  a  perfect  propeller.  The  nmalnitig  low,  due  to  the 
lemward  race,  is  equal  to  trntw^Vfi  whence  the  whole  energy 
applied  to  the  propeller  in  unit  Ume  is  expressed  by  Im(ti^V') 

nd  the  efficiency  by  y-^.    The  quantity  p-V  is  commonly  termed 
r-V 

y  tlip,  and  — ^  the  tltp  ratu ;  the  Utter  expression  being  denoted 

y  1;  the  theoretieal  an^toitm  tfchacy  abtainad  tm  dda  baits 

ecoroes^V^-       appears,  therefore,  that  the  manmum  elBciency 

Ijould  be  obtained  with  minimum  slip;  actually,  however,  with  screw 
ropcllcrs  the  losses  here  disregarded  entirely  modify  this  result, 
■hich  is  true  only  to  the  extent  that  very  Urge  slip  is  accoatpenied  by 


a  lowcfTicienn,-.  The  foregoing  considerations  show  that,  with  a  given 
thrust,  the  Lirvcr  m  the  quantity  of  water  acted  upon  (and  the  smaller, 
therefore,  the  ilip),  the  higher  is  the  efficiency  generally  obtair.cd. 

The  type  of  propeller  most  nearly  conforoung  to  the  fundamental 
aasumptioA  ie  uw  jet  nropeller  in  which  water  m  dnNKR  iate  tba  Mm 
through  a  pipe,  aeeelerated  by  a  pump,  and  disdiafiad  aft.  He 
"  Waterwitch  "  and  a  few  other  vesseU  have  been  probdted  ia  thfe 
manner;  since,  however,  the  quantity  of  water  dealt  with  ia  limited 
for  practical  reasons,  a  consiocrabie  sternward  velocity  in  the  jet  is 
reiiuircd  to  produce  the  thrust,  and  the  slip  In^int;  necessarily  urge, 
orUy  a  very  low  efficiency  is  oblain<nJ,  A  sot  or.d  t>  pc  of  propeller  is 
the  paddle,  or  stem-wheel  whii  h  o(<~f.iiit  by  iiieans  of  floats  mounted 
radially  on  a  circuUr  frame,  and  which  protect  a  race  similar  to  that 
of  the  iet  praneller.  Certain  practical  diflNiiltin  inherent  to  thie 
form  of  propuukM  nadcr  it  unsoiuble  or  inefBcieat  for  feami  un. 
although  it  uof  aervke  in  some  stiipa  of  moderate  speed  which  require 
Urge  maaanivting  powers.  t.g.  tugs  and  pleasure  steamen.  or  in 
vessels  that  have  to  run  in  very  stiallow  water.  The  screw,  which  it  the 
staple  form  of  steamship  propeller,  has  an  action  similar  in  effect  to 
the_ propellers  already  considered!.  Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the 
action  of  screw  propellers,  it  is  dcsir.ibic  to  define  some  of  the  terms 
employed.  The  product  of  the  revolutions  and  pitch  is  often  called 
the  speed  of  thepropeUer:  it  wnienatt  what  the  speed  would  be  in 
the  absence  of  slip.  Speed  of  advance,  on  tbe  other  band,  is  applied 
to  the  forward  movement  of  the  propeller  without  reference  to  its 
rotation;  and  is  equal  to  the  speed  of^the  ship  or  body  carrying  the 
propeller.  The  diftcreiKe  between  the  speed  of  the  propeller  and  the 
speed  of  advance  i-.  termed  the  slip;  and  if  the  two  former  speeds  be 
denoted  by  v  and  V  respectiveiy.  the  slip  is  p-V  and  the  slip  ratio 

•  - V 

(or  properly  the  apparent  slip  ratio}  — This  noUtion  corresponds 

to  ihat  previously  used,  »-V  being  then  defined  as  the  absolute 
velocity  of  the  rare;  it  is  found  with  propellers  of  tf>c  usual  type, 
that  zero  thrujt  ii  ■  iHaincd  when  r— V,  provided  that  the  "con- 
ventional "  pitch,  which  for  Urge  screws  is  approximately  l-oa  ttmce 
the  pitch  of  the  driving  surface,  is  oted  in  cstimatiag  a,  Tba  pMi 
divided  by  the  diameter  is  termed  the  pitch  ratio. 

The  theories  formtiUted  to  expUin  the  action  of  the  screw  pro- 
pellsr  an  divisible  into  two  classes — (i.)  those  in  which  the  action  of 
the  screw  as  a  whole  is  considered  with  reference  to  the  change  of 
motion  pnxiuctd  in  the  w.^ter  which  it  entounlers,  the  bUde  friction 
l>einE,  however.  de>l'if  rd  from  experiments  on  pUncs;  and  (ii.)  those 
in  V.  hn  h  I  he  at  lioii  of  e.n  li  elementary  portion  of  the  blade  surface  is 
separately  estimated  from  the  known  forces  on  pUnes  moved  through 
water  with  varioos  speeds  and  at  diBcfcnt  angles  of  obliquity;  the 
foRx  on  any  clement  bcinc  amimed  Mninllaeaced  by  the  surrounding 
elements,  and  being  resolved  axially  and  drcmafanatlally,  the  ihrn. 
turning  moment,  and  efficiency  are  given  by  summation.  Profcsaer 
Rankine  in  Trans.  Inst.  Nov.  Artki.,  1B65,  assumed  that  the  pro- 
peller impressed  change  of  motion  upm  tlie  water  without  change  of 
prt^ssurc  except  such  as  is  caused  by  the  rot.ition  of  the  race  In  Sir 
(,i  iir^e  OwriliiU's  inNcslication  [Tram.  Iml.  A'ar  ,1  r  /i  ■  ,  tHBh)  it  is 
asdiumcd  conv'cnely  that  the  thrust  is  obtained  by  change  of  pressure, 
the  only  cbaagiai  «f  amtioa  bsiai  the  nccessBiy  cwcumferentlal 


the  only  cMagas  m  aMMOS  Miag  the  nccessBfy  cwcumferential 
vek)ctty  doe  to  the  rotation  of  the  scmw,  end  a  suBkient  sternward 
momentum  to  equalize  the  radUl  and  axial  pressures.  These  two 
theories  arc  both  illustrative  of  class  (i.);  ana  this  idea  was  further 

develoiKtl  bv  Mr  R.  E.  Froude  in  18S9.  who  concluded  that  the 
■■1  rc  w  prol.iMy  obtainetl  its  thrust  by  momentarily  impressing  an 
iiv  rrjM.- .  i(  pri .lire  rin  the  water  which  eventually  resulted  in  an 
11H  ol  M      ay  al"jul  one-tinlf  of  which  was  obtained  licfore  and 

one-half  abaft  the  screw.  A  Utcral  contractiim  of  the  raie  nec<:ssarily 
etf  ematiiias  each  prscessof  acceiention.  These  general  cowcUiiioae 
have  Been  ta  soon  degree  confirmed  by  experiments  carried  out 
by  Mr  D.  W.  Taylor,  Prtxttdmti  rf  the  (Amrruon)  Stxifly  of  Naval 
ArehiU<ts,  (fe~,  1906,  and  by  I'roit  -.-ir  FUmm,  who  obtained  photo- 
graphs of  a  screw  rare  in  a  glass  tank,  air  twing  drawn  in  to  show  the 
spiral  path  of  the  wakc. 

In  Trans,  lr.il.  Archs.,  1878,  Froude  propounded  a  theory  of 
the  y  rcw  proiK-llcr  illustrative  of  the  second  class  al«>ve  niciilloned, 
the  normal  and  tangential  pressures  on  an  elementary  area  being 
de<h)ced  from  the  results  of  his  own  previous  expetiments  on  obliquely 
moving  pbncs.  He  was  led  to  th«f  followine  condusions  regarding 
maximum  elBciency  ^fi)  The  dip  angle  (obliquity  of  surface  to  the 
direction  of  its  motion)  should  have  a  ^rticuUr  value  (proportional  to 
the  square  root  of  the  coefficient  of  friction) ;  and_  (a)  when  this  is  so. 
the  pitch  angle  should  fie  4s'.  The  maximum  efficiency  obtained  from 
this  investigation  was  77*4.  This  theoretical  in\cstiK3lion,  though 
of  importance  and  interest,  does  not  exactly  reprexrt  the  attual 
conditions,  inasmuch  as  the  deductions  from  a  small  element  are 
applicxl  to  the  whole  bUde,  and,  furtho',  the  considerable  disturbance 
of  the  water  when  a  blade  reaches  it,  owing  to  the  passage  of  the 
preceding  bUde.  is  ignored. 

The  most  complete  inforraatloa  rmpectlng  the  properties  af 
propellers  has  been  obtained  from  model  experiments,  the 
law  of  comparison  which  has  been  diown  to  hoid  for 
ship  resistance  being  assumed  to  apply  equally  to  screw 
propellers.  No  friciiortal  correction  ia  made  in  obtain- 
ing  the  values  (or  taige  screws  from  the  model  ones ;      stated  by 


■waul 

rtiuKx. 
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Mr  R-  E.  Fro'j»?e  ir»  1908.  it  !•  prob«b!e  tJuit  the  effect  of  friction 
would  t)c  in  th  ■  jin-ction  of  giving  higher  efficiencies  for  l.<r>;c  scrt- *s 
tlun  ffjr  •tnri'l.  I  he  rrstilts  obtainw  with  ihips'  propA-llcrs  artr  ia 
Kc:i'jr.il    .1.  >:uril  incr    with    thtisc   d<.iliKT>J    fronl    mi>Jr|  prij[)c!!crs. 

although  the  diitKuliies  iaberent  to  carrying  out  expcrimeats  with 


I M  mu  dooe  witk  miMtnoe  fci     ttiib  of  the 

■nd  her  mrnM.  BewlH  of  model  cxperimanta  hav«  been  given  by 
Mr  R.  E.  Froudai,  Mr  D.  W.  Taylor.  Sir  John  Thomycraft  and 
other*;  of  ihfse  a  very  romplctp  wries  was  nxaHe  by  Mr  R.  E. 
Froudc,  an  arcount  of  whi  h  appears  in  Trjni.  Inst.  Nar.  .-IrfAj., 
1908.  frtijifll'TH  of  thrv,-  .uiil  four  M  ui'-i.  of  piicli  ratios  varying 
from  o  S  to  1-5,  Tiii'l  wit.'i  l)UMi-fi  'A  vinous  wiilths  an']  forms  wrre 
auccc&sivcly  tried,  the  Uip  ratio  varying  from  zero  to  about  0-45. 
Ib  Mck  caM  tlM  ■crew  Mvaneod  tlumi|k  uadiitiiriNd  mtar;  the 
dhawler  vis  mifonnly  o-8  ft.,  tlia  Inmcniaa  to  eoitic  ct  duf 1 0-64 

&»ui  the  speed  of  advance  300  ft.  per  minute.  Curvet  are  given  in 
paper  which  cxpreM  the  results  in  a  form  convenient  for  applica- 
tion. As^umini.^  as  in  Froudc's  theory  that  the  normal  prrrasure  on  a 
Lil  1  lu  tlvnicnt  \ari<  s  wiih  the  ana,  the  angle  of  inti'lcncc,  arnJ  the 
■qudre  <A  the  »j'<.'<.xl,  ihv  thru!<t  T  would  be  givenby  a  formula  aucb  as 

T=aR»-6R 
where  R  Is  the  numl>cr  of  rcvnlutJon*  per  unit  time. 

On  rationahsint;  the  dimt-rr  i  in-.,  and  iub^lituling  for  R  in  term*  of 

the  slip  ratio  $,  the  "  conventional  "  pitch  ratio  p,  the  diamcrtff  D, 
aad  tM  IpMd  «  advuce  V,  this  relation  ' 


the 


T-D^XB 


u  the  crxrftirR-nt  a  was  dctenaiaodi  ud  the 
btlow  was  obtained — 

-fai^l-njid  -  oSj) 


4i  nvdutloH  h  bundreds  per 
The  "Uade  fnctor  "  B  depends 


vlien  H  h  tke  thmit -..^  _ 
ninut«,  V  fa  ia  knoCiL  aad  0  bi 

only  on  the  type  and  number  of  bladea;  its  value  for  various  "  di«k 
•ftn  ntioe."  ratio  of  total  blade  area  (a»'iuminK  the  blade  to 
esteod  to  the  centre  of  shaft)  to  the  area  of  a  circle  of  diameter  U  is 
SfvoB  la  the  following  table : — 


DUtmntfo  .  . 

•30 

•40 

•50 

•60 

70 

•80 

B  for  3  blades  elliptical 

■0978 

•  1050 

•1085 

•1112 

•1135 

•H57 

•M«5 

•1136 

•1166 

•1195 

•I3l8 

•1343 

Bfar4UMlBibdllptiBal 

•ltt|0 

•1159 

■1217 

1368 

■1394 

•1318 

Tke  ratfo  of  dM 

elliptiad 

shaft. 

Curv-s  of  propeller  eflScietiey  on  a 
fig.  53,  these  arc  correct  for  a  3-11 


of  tiM  wide  t^  biadM  to 


oCtbe 


■a^e  of  slip  ratio  are  drawn  in 
d  elliptical  strew  of  disk  area 
rat  io  0-45 ;  a  uniform 
deduction  from  the 

efficiency  obtained 
by  the  curve*  of  -03 
for  a  3-bladcd  wide 
tip  and  -012  for  a 
4-bladt.'d  elliptical 
V  row  nuist  be  made. 
l-.irK,icncy  correc- 
tions for  different 
diiiJc  area  ratios  have 
also  to  be  applied; 
for  a  disk  ratio  of 
o  70  the  deductions 
are  -oO,  ■<\]$.  -02 and 
•oi  with  pitch  ratios 
tj(  0-8,  10,  1-2  and 
l-d  respectively ;  for 
otncr  dkk  ntios.  the 
doductxm  U  roughlv 
proportional  to  (disk 
ratio-0-45).  a  slight 
increase  in  efficiency 
being  olitaiinil  (or 
low  values  of  the 
disk  ratio.  A  skew- 
back  of  the  blades  to  an  actgle  of  15*  was  found  to  make  no  material 


* 
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F.-;  53.— Curves  of  Screw  Prapdier  Eficiency. 


fiitherto,  the  theoretiral  and  experimental  coasidecMiow  d 
the  screw  have  bci-n  ni  ide  under  tne  convention  that  dtt  fi^ 
pcllcr  is  advanreti  into  undisturbed  or  "open  "  water, 
which  conditions  are  ver>'  diflerent  frrjm  those  existing  tttm' 
behind  the  ship.   The  vessel  is  followed  by  a  txidy  (4 

sidered  toliwt •  nnjforai  fomrd  vdodty  V  over  the 
propeller  «■> 

It  V  be  the  speed  of  the  ship,  the  velociry  of  the  propeller  relairiw 
to  the  water  in  which  it  works,  i.e.  the  sjw-cxl  of  advance  o'  the  pf* 
peller  is  V-V.  The  value  of  the  wake  vclocily  i»  givca  by  tke  Olie 

V 

V-V""*'  *'''*^'*  I*  termed  the  noie  lo/iw. 

The  propeller  bcha\-cs  generally  the  same  as  a  screw  advanrisg 
into  "open  "  water  at  speed  V  — V  instead  of  at  speed  V  and  tSt 

V 

real  ulip  is  »  — CV  — V")"»— j^pj-    The  real  slip  is  greater  than  ibt 

apparent  slip  p-V,  nnce  in  general  w  b  a  poaitive  fraction;  and  tV 

real  slip  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  deaign  of  profcAcr 

dimensions. 

On  the  other  hand  tKi-  irfl  if-nce  of  the  scrr  w  ex'Ptwis  «<jiSki»r-]v 
far  forward  to  cause  a  i|i:nirii;tiDn  of  presiure  on  the  i/trr  (a". 

of  the  ship,  thereby  causing  an  increase  in  resistance.    The  thrut  T, 
given  by  the  screw  workiag  behiad  the  riripw  mm,  be 
to  balance  the  tow-ropa  wdmnti  R  aad  the  witiaci 
by  the  dimiautiaa  ia  pwiia.  If  dria  diaJnatioa  «f 
i«  expressed  ai  a  fnctiM  f  of  d»  thfwt  taenid  liydw  ■ 

T(i-<y-R. 

The  power  exerted  by  the  nropellor  nr  the  thrust  horse- powrf  ■ 
proportional  to  Tx(V-V');  the  c;TLtiiveur  tow 


rope  horse-po»ei  • 
RV 

RXV,  and  the  ratio  of  these  two  powers  j^y_yfj-(i  — 

termed  the  Jbafi  tffieUncy. 

It  is  evident  that  the  fir'.t  factor  (l-fw)  represents  the  pa*fr 
regained  from  the  w  ike,  \>hiLh  is  itself  due  to  ih<-  n^iita-vr  i 
the  ship.  As  the  wake  \cli.<ity  is  usually-  a  maximuT.  r\rK  :j 
the  stem,  the  increase  of  le  obtained  through  placinij;  th-  1  -r-m  » 
a  favourable  position  is  eenerally  accompaxucd  by  an  tocruir 
in  <:  for  this  reason  the  huU  efficinicy  doee  aot  diflir 
unity  with  different  positions  of  the  acrew.  Modd 
ments  with  and  without  a  ship  are  frequently  made  to  ( 
the  value*  of  «,  t,  and  the  hull  efficiency  for  new  deasgae;  a 
number  of  results  for  different  ships,  together  with  an  »crou-t 
of  s<ime  interesting  experiments  on  the  effect  of  varjirg  tlse 
speed,  position  of  screw,  pitch  ratiOb  directioa  of  rocatioa,  Ac, 
are  given  in  a  paper  read  at  tfe»  laatMitiMl  d  Naval  AilMlfii 
19 10  by  Mr  W.  J.  Luke. 

The  total  propcUing  efficiency  or  propuMwe  eodEoaat  fa  tit 
ratio  of  the Mective  borae-power  (RV)  to  the  iadfeatcd  hw.  jwii. 
or  in  turbine-driven  ships  to  the  shaft  horse-power  as  detcnaiM 
from  the  tonjue  on  the  shaft.  In  addition  to  the  factor  "ImI 
efficiency."  it  includes  the  losses  due  to  engine  friction,  shaft  frictioa, 
and  the  j>ro[Kllcr.  Its  value  is  generally  about  0-5.  the  eftcieocws  of 
the  profieller  and  of  the  engine  and  sha/lin^  being  about  65  and 
respectively.  The  engine  losses  are  eliminated  in  the  propulow 
coefficient  as  measured  in  a  ship  with  steam  turbines;  bLt  the 
higher  rate  of  revolutions  thoc  adopted  cause*  a  reductioai  ia  the 
propeller  eflideney  usually  sufficient  to  keep  the  value  of  the  pro- 
puKive  coefficient  about  the  same  as  in  ships  with  reciprocating 
cngine<i. 

The  t.ablc  on  the  following  page  gi\"e»  approximate  value*  of  ».  ^ 
and  p  in  wjme  ships  <A  v.trious  types. 

The  action  of  a  screw  propeller  is  belii-\-ed  to  involve  the  am-)-^.- 
tion  of  the  water  in  the  race  before  reaching  the  tcrr«,  >  r .  ^ 
neceasarily  aooooipanied  by  a  diminution  oi  prcsMire; 
aad  it  fa  quite  ooncdvable  that  the  prcMure  may  be 
nduoed  bdow  the  amount  which  would  preserve  the  natural  Iwrf 
water  to  the  screw.  This  would  occur  at  small  depths  of  iameniai 
where  the  ori|{inal  pressure  is  low.  and  with  relatively  small  blad^ 
areas  in  relation  to  the  thrust,  when  the  acceleration  is  rapid ;  ml 
it  is  in  conjunction  with  these  circumstance*  that  so-called  "  ciiTt*- 
tion  "  is  generally  experienced.  It  is  accompanied  by  ciroaiMt 
slip,  and  a  reduction  m  thrust:  experiments  on  the  torpedo-boat 
destroyer  "  I>aring,"  made  by  Mr  &  W.  Bamaby  in  1894.'  sho««i 
that  caviution  occurred  when  tlie  thrust  per  square  inch  «l 
jected  blade  area  exceeded  a  certain  amount  (11  i  Ih).  Fa 
trials  have  shown  that  the  conditions  under  which  c 
is  produced  depend  upon  the  depth  of  and 
factors,  the  critical  pressure  causing  cavitation  varying  to 
extent  with  the  type  of  ship  and  with  the  dctaus  of  tke 
propeller;  the  phenon>cnon^  however,  provides  a  Iowct  linriit  W 
the  area  of  the  screw  below  which  irregularity  in  thrust  may  be 
expected,  and  the  datt  for  other  screw*  (whether 
f  ullM  f 
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T>'pc  of  Ship. 

N amber  of 

I^ropiMlva 

CoeSdent, 

WakaVaiM. 

Throw 
DadKtioii. 

HiUl 

^ 

m 

fflBclaty. 

Battleship  (tttibintdrivw) 

Battleship  (pidwtipil)  , 
First <iaaa  CfUbtr       .  . 

Srt  nnd        ,,        .       .  .■ 

Thlra   

Torpedo-boat  dcatrayer 

MdUtMIBtf  (tWllilM)  1 

Cargo  vcMcl 

StibmaiiM  (oa  mrfaee) 

,.        (divine)  . 

4 

* 
* 

a 

3 
2 

4 

3 
1 
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•»I7' 
•47 
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■45 
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■OI 
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■JO 
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•I6 
•ao 
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••7 
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■02 
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•«7 
•to 
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1  OI 
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-95 
•99 
•95 
•97 

*07 

l*o6 

I-03 

I^OO 

1-04 

I-OJ 

Inner  scnw* 
Outer  Ktcwt 

•  • 

•  • 

Inner  acrcws 
Outer  acrew!! 

•  • 

i  Higher  values  have  been  obuined  (or  tlie  prapulcive  oociSckBti  of  the 


The  lorccs  tcndinR  to  strain  a  ship  s  structure  include  (i)  the 
i»ic  forcM  firi'ir.rr  fmm  'hr  Htstribution  of  the  weight  and 
1.  lyancy  wlicn  .-.i1<)at,  and  the  weight  and  tupporting  forces 
■  hen  in  d(H.k  or  ashore;  (2)  the  dynamic  ionmtAlagttoa  the 
ncrtia  of  the  ship  and  its  lading  under  tiK  accderations  ciperi- 
mccd  in  the  various  motloQS  to  iriiich  Uae  ihip  ia  liable,  luch  as 
■oUiag  and  pitciiinc  in  a  aea  wqr;  aad  (3)  local  fbcoaa  and  water 
maauRs  tncWtal  to  (a)  piopaUoii  and  ateaifi4b  aiul  W  the 
)pcnition  of  the  vukoa  ""***"'~'  oaatdvaaoei  mMA  it 

larrics. 

The  straininj^  actioiri  of  the  forces,  due  to  the  distribution  of 
he  weight  and  buoyancy  of  the  ship  at  rest  and  to  the  inertia 
>f  llic  ship  in  motion,  constitute  the  only  part  of  the  problem 
)f  the  strength  of  the  structure  which  can  be  considered 
heoretkally  with  any  generality;  the  character  of  the  internal 
tactiooa  MMing  ia  tha  structure  fa  so  awiplri,  that  aimplifaing 
tanmpcloaa  havs  ahvayi  to  be  mada  lit  order  to  enable  them 
«  be  Ckkulated. 

The  KSolts  of  theoretical  calculationsastotheKcncralstructunJ 
1  fl  r.?;th  of  ships  are  therefore  of  value  for  co[n;urative  purixiscs 
a  d  to  some  extent  for  the  approxitiutc  e;,lirnp.tion  of  strcs5<-s 
.1  t  M:iLly  liable  to  occur  in  tlie  structure.  1  he  com;'  iri;,  )n  of  the 
h  nrf  ical  c.alr-jlations  with  the  results  of  experience  forms  an 
i.v.vluiblc  guide  to  the  proper  distiibtttkm  of  matfrlal.  In 
luklng  such  a  comparison  thie  neceaiity  of  piovidiag  aoflldent 

rcikgth,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  keqiing  down  the  wdtfttt  on 
±c  other  hand,  has  to  be  bone  In  mind;  the  letter  point  being 
specially  fanporteat  In  a  ship,  since  its  eoooomlcal  pierfonnance 
s  roughly  dependent  on  the  didercncc  between  the  wci^ltof  the 
Sttucture  and  the  total  available  displacement. 

The  gmteit  (training  actions,  to  which  vessels  of  ordinary  forms 
lad  proportion-?  arc  "iubjr<-t.  are  due  to  irset|uriliti«  in  the  !onRituHir..i! 

distribution  of  ihc  wc:.'htand  thebun\ancy.  Ix^t  WWW 
(fig.  54)  rrpri'-<ri.t  flu-  v.rii;ht.  and  UBfl.    .the  tnjiyanry 
per  fo-nt  run  of  a  !.Mp  plutted  .donv;  the  length  AC;  over 
the  lengths  Aa.&e,<{f.yC  the  weight  is  in  excess  of  the  buoy- 
incv :  widle  f ran  a  to  (, « to  4(, « to/,  it » indcfect.  Acorwt iXLerkoee 
xduHUea  are  equal  to  the  fflffeieacta  between  those  of  WWW  and 
_  _  BBB,  is  termed  a  curve 

>^  ^' 

V 


FIC.54. 

LLL...Bpto  theti 


of  leads,  and  reprcMrnts 

the  net  load  of  the  ^hip 
rik;arJed  as  a  Ixvim 
fuii-rrt  to  liin^lcidinal 
bending.  Shearing;  forces 
are  produced  whose 
resultant  at  any  tran*- 
verK  section  b  oqual  to 
the  total  net  load  on 
either  side  of  the  section ; 
they  are  n;pre^nted  tiv 
the  "  -  hearing  furco 
curve  FI-1-"  .  .  . ,  wh^^K^ 
ordin.ite  at  any  trans- 
verse section  is  pru- 
porttooal  to  the  area 
^.  ^  of  the  "lewis"  curve 

Similarly,  on  plottiag  the  skm  of  the 


M  M  M  is  obtained  which 
gives  the  bending 
moment  at  any  .>«- 
tion.  Symbolically,  if 
tc,  F,  M  rt[  reitnt  the 
load,  ihi.arin^;  (one, 
and  bending  moment, 
and  X  the  co-ordinate 

of  lesgth. 

The  conditions  of  coui- 
lihrium,  viz.  (u)  ijiat 
the  total  weight  and 
buoyancy  are  equal, 
and;  (»)  that  the  oeatie 
of  gnwibr  and  the 
eeatra  of  Buoyeocy  are 
in  the  teime  vertical 
transvtrsc  section,  en- 
sure that  the  end  ordinate*  of  'be  shearing  force  and  bcndine 
moment  curves  are  aero. 

ThMcurvesare  usually  constfuctcd  for  three  standard  conditions 
of  a  ship.  vu.  (i-)  in  still  water;  ^)  oa  •  trochoidal  wave  of  lawth 

equal  to  that  of  the  ship  — 
and  height  j^th  of  the 
len^jth,  with  the  crc-U 
amidships;  and  (iii.)  on 
a  fciinilar  wave  with  the 
trough  amidships.  The 
curve  of  weifrht  is  ot>- 
uined  by  distributing 
each  item  of  weieht  over 
the  length  of  the  ship 
occupied  hy  it  and  sum- 
niiii,;  fijr  the  whole  shi]). 
.Surh  a  condition  of  the 
■hi;,  as  rL-jards  stores, 
ci>.»l,  c.ir^o,  Ac,  U  f<:l<-ct- 
cd,  which  will  nriKltite 
the  greatest  I>on<liiv,j 
moment  in  each  ca>c.  I  he  ordinate?  of  the  cur>'e  of  buoyarjcy  are 
f  dcul.itcd  from  the  arcis  of  the  iinineriicd  scctionn,  the  ihip  bciag 
br.lanred  longitudinally  on  the  wave  in  the  second  and  tliird  — 
diti  jH';.  1  he  ilioaring  force  asd  facBdlag;  moment 
ibav.n  by  5uccci»ive  in- 
tegration of  the  curve  of 
loads.  Typical  curves 
^  ihamjajgt.  55  to 
59  for  a  ant4lass  cru{«er 
on  wave  crc«t,  a  f nrpj>do- 
boat  de'^t  rover  on  \p.ave 
cri-it  (biirkers  (  r::|:ry) 
and  in  troui^h  (bu.jLrts 
full),  and  a  cargo  veawcl 
on  wave  ctest  (hold  aad 
bunkers  empty)  aad  is 
trough  (hold  and  bonhcfa 
full).  I- rom  these  curves 
it  is  seen  that  the  niaxi- 
mutn  l^<.T.diin  m'lnn.nt 
occurs  near  .iriii  !  hi'i-.;  its  e^L-cl  in  5=;.       and  5S  i    to  rati?« 

t!:c  i-r.ij  ,  to  r':l..:i\,.  ly  1  .j  tho  niultllr,  .-cilJj  a  iiH.  nitiit  !.'.?ir'^'  ti  rrr.od 
"  hogging  ";  the  reverse  or  a  "  sagsinir  "  moment  is  illustrated  ia 
57  and  59.  Curves  of  a  similar  cnaiactar  am  obtained  in  the 
still-watcr  condition,  but  the  bending  mocnenta  aad  shearing  foras 
arc  then  i;rnr-r       reihicnl  in  amount. 

'I  U>-  maxi:num  bcriiiini.^  moment  is  frequently  cxprossod  as  a  ottia 
of  the  onoduct  of  the  shin's  length  and  the  dtsptaoei 
valuaa  for  vwious  typee  Of  ships  are  tabulated  biiav» 


Fig. 


55.— Cruiser  of  14,000  Toaa  oa 
WaveCicst. 


56. — Torpedo  Boat  Destroyer  oa 

\,avc  Crest. 


thearisg  Tone  carve  aa  erdlaaiii^  a  "  bewiag 


Class  of  Ship. 

WXL 

Maximum  B.M. 

(on  Wave  t're'.tj 

or  Sak'.:ini4 
(inW.ivc  lU.lluw). 

Mail  steamer  .... 

Cargo  vci-t  l  

Battleship  {modem)  .  . 
Battleship  (older  type*)  . 
First-class  cruiser  .  .  . 
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The  tUtmem  at  •  tnuuvme  mcUoo  doe  to  bending  tn  alNaiDcd 
from  the  aaii«l  fomnl*         whfw  11  it  the  bcadiai  nooMiit.  I 

tke  aMowot  6t  tmrik  of  dw  iWllM  ^faM  dl»  bboMI  uk.  y  the 

distaooe  (rooi  the  neutnl  asb  of  the  Doiot  at  which  the  (trr«s  is 
required,  and  p  the  intenaity  of  atreM.  la cakulating  I,  a  deduction 
from  the  area  of  pUtin(  in  tcnnon  w  Bade  for  nvetBolea,  mad  ooly 
the  continuous  longitudinal  tWifllOIW  <i  tk*  alflHUlK  WK  •MHMd 
effective  in  resisting  bending. 

The  ^tri  ss*'^  obtAined  uy  thia  rorthod  undcrRO  considerable 
variation  with  class  and  size  of  ahlp.  A»  regards  the  former,  it  ia 
cvidcot  tkat  the  actual  atraiainc  actioM  unoa  •  ahip  MocaMrilv 
vary  with  the  type;  and  the  uriitm  alMwabie,  aa  ealeaiated 
on  a  uniform  haaia  of  applied  force*,  muct  vary  accordingly. 
The  variation  due  to  aiae  is  leas  obvious,  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
larver  the  ship,  the  leas  it  the  probability  of  encountering  wave* 
a*  icMig  as  herself ;  and,  moreover,  the  proportion  of  height  to  length 
of  the  largest  waves  is  generally  leas  than  that  assumed.  For  these 
reaaons  greater  calculated  stresses  are  allowable  in  large  ships  than 
ia  small  shipa  or  in  those  of  moderate  siie.  The  Uroitiag  etreaa 
fiaqueatly  adopted  for  small  ships  ia  6  tons  per  aq.  la.,  which 
■ay  be  inacaaed  for  portions  in  tension  to  8  tooa  with  high  tenaile 
•ted:  on  the  other  nand,  the  calculated  stresses  ia  the  larfcat 
IMiMa  frequently  exceed  8  ton*  compressive  and  lo  tooa  tettsilc  ^ 

The  above  method  is  that  now  univenally  adopted  for  comparing 
the  stresses  in  ships  cauw^i  by  lungituoinal  brndins;:  althousn 
imperfect,  it  affords  a  reasonable  baaia  of  comparison  between  the 
taHlirtlMl  etumiha  «l  ymmk»  a^nctoHjy  VMb  m  k  inHcally 


on  Torpedo-Boat  Deatraycn  (sec  Tnmt,  tnxL  St».  Ardu.,  1905). 
The  priaqnai dimeiwione of  the"  Wolf  "  are — length  aioft..  hr<a<»li 
i\  7  ft->  WH|I*  5 4^  aid  displacement  Jto  Mn,  with  a  cad 

capacity  «it0  MM.  Tail  ■  !■  nf  I  iiii  i  li  iswffiiii    0  )  umkr 

a  flogging  moment  when  supported  in  dock  on  two  cradles  lo  ft 
wide,  » paced  J6  ft.  apart  crairc  to  centre,  and  equidtstarxt  from  (bt 
ship's  centre  of  gravity,  bunker*  emptv;  (li  )  under  a  satiLo; 
moment  when  supporti^l  by  MmiLir  liKilu  i::o  ft,  a^>art.  btcittn 
full.  The  distribution  of  weight  and  buoyancy  had  prevkxtaiy  ticca 
determined  for  each  caae  eo  that  the  prewira  on  the  blocks  waA  the 
ttcnding  momenta  cauted  thereby  could  be  accurately  oNiiai^. 
When  thM  WMmted  the  water-level  ia  the  dock  mm  yatMr 
lowered;  na  wr  succeasive  water-levda  i|iaeea  •  la.  apan  tat 
extension  or  comprrwion  of  the  plating  »'a»  r:cT<ur«><l  at  varina 
points  of  the  structure  by  Stromeyer's  striin  inJIr  iiars  :  the  vxtt^^C 
defections  at  various  poiata  of  tlw  Icagtb  wc»  alao  recorded.  The 
observ'ations  were  nipHMdHMnl  tisHb  aad  the  MtoafiB  aae  ifet 

general  results: 

(a)  In  the  sagging  condition  the  neutral  axis  was  actually  sitwlcd 
7  55  ft.  above  the  keel;  the  calculated  distance  was  7-8  ft.  4» 
duraag  rivet  holes  in  part*  ia  tcnaion,  aad  7  -7  ft.  without  aath 
dedacuoo.  I  n  the  hogging  condition  the  observed  height  was  7-1 IL, 
those  calculated  as  beiore  being  7  5  ft.  and  7-6  ft.  All  shdl  aad 
deck  plating,  gunwale  and  keelson  angles,  ana  the  side  girder*  aid 
angles  were  included  in  the  cakalalion  for  the  BwaMBt  «f  iocrtia. 
The  calctiUitril  and  observed  poMOM  Of  the  aWHul  afC  thai 
in  hU^i^os^igeCTwnt.^  Attlbilloa  <f  ^^j^t^ 

r» 

/        J  ^  A     he      \  ^ 


FM.  si^Togpedo^BoatDcatroyer  in 


FlOl  58.— Cargo  Vessel  of  I3/X»  Tooa  oa 
WaveCrart. 


Fw.  99.— Cargo  Ve**d of  xxfioatt 
iaWwa-  " 


the  case,  the  comparfaoa  b  made  between  two  ahlpa  of  similar  type. 
The  ruatloB  between  ctress  and  strain  has  therefore  to  be 
investigated,  which  involves  the  experimental  determination  of 
the  modulus  of  riasticity  of  the  structure. 

The  assumption.'^  on  which  the  theory  of  bending  is  based  are; 

(a)  At  any  transverse  section  the  material  lying  on  the  neutral 
surface,  which  passes  through  the  C.C  of  the  encctive  sectional 
atatcrial,  is  neitner  extended  nor  compressed. 

(6)  The  material  la  homogeneous;  aad  tlie  layer*  comprised 
between  adjacent  surfaces  oanlM  to  Hm  matl 
peadently.  (This  b  probaoly  OHB  aHfty  the 
in  a  beam  «f  aaUd.aecUon.) 

(e)  Tlw  flMfecfial  lituaMd  at  a  dhtaaee  9  Cm 

'  by  an  amount  ^  of  its 

original  length;  where  l/^  ia  the 


I  in  a  ririp  thaa 


is  compressed  (or  extended)  Inngitudll 

Cf  the  neutral  surface  if 

ly  curved. 

Ybe  streM  b  pnportlooal  to  the  strain  and  equal  to  E 

being  Young's  modultM  fair  the  material.  It  follows  that  the  resulunt 
longitodinal  force  across  a  aection  is  fero.  and  tlw  noatent  of  the 


longitodt,       

internal  forces  about  the  neutral  axia  (ia,  about  the  trace  of  the 

aeatfal  aarfMe  ia  the  aactioa)  ia  ^  vVA  la  eqoal  aad  «ppMlte 


M  TaU^  aas-Oi  h 
^maybeiepboadbrS 


^vtttg  the  deflection  i  at  any  polat. 
The  validity  of  the  theory  as  apf 


I  tested  and 


section  was  approximately  in  accordance  with  the  linear  law  1 
in  the  theory  of  bending. 

(c)  The  modulus  of  elasticity  E  was  obtained  by 
sum  of  the  moments  about  the  neutral  axis  of  the  1 
from  the  observed  stnia*  to  the  bending  1 

((/)  The  value  of  B«aaalto deduced  fiaa 
of  the  formula  rru. 

and  Its  value  under  a  aaggtng  moment  is  in  agreement  with  ' 
found  by  U).    Under  a  hogging  moment  the  mean  value  1  ' 
from  the  deflection  is  less  than  th.it  friNB  the  I  ' 
the  curvature  obtained  from  the  d>  llecdoaalil 
which  the  structure  is  actually  bent. 

The  table  at  the  top  of  the  following 
obtained  for  E.  the  moaulus  of  elasticity 

By  (riMerving  the  deflcctkms  of  two  r       ^ 

ballast,  the  (oUowingvahMe  for  E  were  ofat^Bed  br  T.  C  Read  aad 
G.  Siaateiy  (fVim /aA  JKik  ilfidk  Il94)<  aad  an 
po*ea  flf  UNaiMf  laon* 


Principal  Dimrnilons 
of  Vessel. 

Load  in 
Tons. 

Deflection 

in  Inrbo. 

Value  of  £ 

aoa^Xdi'-C^Xn'-i' 

floe 

•is 

After  the  expetimenu  the  "  Wolf "  waa  acat  to  aaa  m  laaifb 

weather  with  the  object  of  comparing  the  ■treaae*  then  observed 
with  those  calculated  under  the  standard  conditions  on  troiigh  or 
The  •uaina  at  various  portioat  of  the  atmcuifc  were  . 
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Feet. 
6 

S 
4 
i 
s 
1 

Dfy 

17 
4  « 

11 

«4 
67 

3  3 

3  7 

U 

ii 

12,100 
13, too 

I  MOO 
11400 

lOySOO 
iO.700 
IO,MO 

11,800 
I3,orx3 
11400 
H.500 
11,100 
lOttOO 

10.900 

1  -o 

3-  7 

4-  a 

|:? 
•« 
«« 

■9 

a  6 
40 

50 

16,000 
15,100 

13.000 
ia.700 

itjoo 

ti.Soo 
10,800 
10,400 
9.600 

9,wio 

appcon,  thcftfoNk  ttat  in  tho 
majoftejr  of  ildM  «1mm  depaniac 
(raaa  longitiidina]  lymmetry  it  alight, 
pitching  has  little  eSect  on  the 
amount  oC  the  maximum  lonintudinal 
bending  moment;  nevenhclr^i  it 
cooaidCTabty  increa*c«  the  bending 
monwota  near  the  coda. 

The  effect  of  heaving  ia  investi- 
gated by  l>M§lriin  the  positions  of 
eoulHbiniB  of  UW  C.G.  of  the  ship 
when  on  wave  crest  and  in  wave 


Note. — The  maximum  stresses  alxDve  jrc  approximate,  anJ  are  recorded  in  order  that 
ariatioo.  of  £  with  the  streM  in  the  material  may  be  aeca.   Tom  per  ■quare-tnch  imits 


the 
are 


positions  of 
'   to  bo 
Tibtho 


he  values  for  E  foutvd  from  ibo 
treaies  were  as  follows: — 


Condition. 

Stress — Tons  per  Square  Inch. 

Keel. 

Deck. 

Maximum  olMcrved  otMncs 
when  hogging  .... 

Maximum  observed  stresaes 
when  BUging  . 

ColniiatcaMrcaa  (■agginc)  when 
iA  •  wave  hallow  of  height 
Atbln^lh  ... 

54  T 

7  iT. 

aoT. 
asC 

C. -ComprcsMVe.  T.>  Tensile. 

It  appears  from  these  experiments  that  (at  least  In  ships  of  similar 
haractrr  to  H.M.b.  "  Wolf ")  the  stresses  corresponoing  to  any 
articular  external  condition*  ctofu^ly  a^ree  with  those  calculated 
•om  the  usual  theorv  of  IxiiJir.g;  on  the  other  hand  the  w.ivc» 
ncountered  during  tne  tea  trials  were  such  that  the  maximum 
tress  then  obtained  was  conssderably  lets  than  that  in  the 
mdition  assumed  for  the  standard  calculatiooa.  Finally,  the 
tttcrial  of  tbo  lUp  wia  Mbieoled  ia  dodc  to  •  tOHile  stress  of 
cailjr  9  torn  and  •  eonprenivo  lUtm  «f  neaily  7  tons  per  tq. 

1.  without  distress. 

While  dealing  with  longitudinal  bending,  tome  of  the  refincmentt 
jegcstcd  for  cilcubtine  vtrcitnies  among  waves  OMy  be  cited. 
ItlMugh  the  additiurul  labour  involved  in  tbek  tpfafttlwi  bOS 
rcventcd  their  introduction  in  general  practice. 

Since  the  distribution  of  pressure  in  the  water  of  a  wave  system 
IflTers  from  that  in  still  water,  the  buoyancy  of  a  vessel  or  tne  rc- 
attant  vertical  thnwt  «l  the  water  k  tnen  not  equal  to  tho  weight 
f  the  water  displaecd;  aod  tbe  pomtion  of  tbe  diip  when  la  equili- 
rium  and  the  stresses  upon  it  are  changed  in  consequence.  By 
ssuming  the  pressure  at  any  point  of  the  water  to  be  in  accordance 
'ith  the  trochoidjl  thcorj'  of  wave  motion,  and  undisturbed  by  the 
itrusion  of  the  ship,  the  cfiuilibrium  jjosilion  can  be  obtained  and 
he  modified  stresses  evaluated.  This  process  was  first  apptiid  to 
hips  by  Mr  W.  C.  Smith  {Trans.  I.Nji.,  1883).  who  obtained  the 
rithmetical  sum  of  the  sageing  and  hogging  moments  on  vcssids 
laced  ia  the  tioadi  and  on  the  crest  of  a  wave,  thereby  diminating 
he  effect  of  tbe  aMTHmtion  of  weight:  and  compared  it  with  the 
Lim  of  the  moments  as  ordinarily  obtained.  The  correction  for  the 
ii|>§  considered  involved  a  rraurtion  of  the  bending  moment  to 
bout  I  of  the  value  calculated  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  in  a 
Tpcdo-boat  destroyer  a  ntluction  of  about  lo'.o  has  Inxn  ulitaincd. 
his  reduction  increases  as  the  draught  and  fullness  of  the  ships  are 
icreated.  and  the  bcndine  moment  on  a  square-bilged  ship  aeeply 
nroened  it  almost  uninfluenced  by  wave  motion,  since  the  re- 
uction  in  orbital  BMMioa  at  contidenbie  depths  below  the  surface 
osures  tbe  bottom  of  •  fUriy  deep  ihip  being  ia  comporatlvcly 
adisturbcd  water. 

in  the  foregoing  the  veaid  it  atsumed  to  occupy  at  every  inatant 

horizontal  position  on  the  wave  with  the  correct  displacement, 
ship  proccciding  pcrpcndicubrly  to  the  crests  of  a  wave  system 
rill,  however,  undergo  hcavin^j  and  pitching  oscillations  which 
:ad  to  a  further  modification  in  the  Dcnding  moment  obtained 
lee  paper  by  T.  C  Read.  Trans.  I  N.A  ,  1890)  Considering  first 
be  encct  of  ntddng  only,  laiacine  the  ship  at  her  proper  displacement 
allowance  bdoK  made  (or  the  altered  btiayancy  of  the  wave  system 
s  1  >cforc).  but  momentarily  out  of  her  correct  trim ;  tbe  loa(ittKiinal 
ntoring  couple,  due  to  the  wedgea  of  immenion  and  cmeraioti,  ia 
alanced  by  the  moment  of  the  reversed  masvacceleratlons  of  the 
oroponent  parts.  If  the  ship  is  longiiuilinallv  symmetrical  about 
CT  midship  section,  one  half  of  the  m  imont  oi  the  r<~storing  forces 
nd  one  hall  of  the  moment  of  the  rrver^fl  mass-accelerations  about 
midships  arc  due  to  the  forward  end,  and  one  half  to  the  after  end. 
^bcw  BMaMnMHith«irfiOitoq|Hl«M  apposite  for  each  ' 
Idpoad  hwaaohi—Mtoaait  rtflftVbeodiat 


troueh;  intermediate 
equilibrium  are 
give*  bf  y-a 

apoareat  lemi'period  of  tbe  wave.  On 
.takim  into  account  tbe  nasa  of  tbe 

ship.  as;umrd  onicinally  statbauy*  the  hc|[^  flf  tbo  Cid 
its  mean  poaitton  becomes 

T<    T    .    T<  ) 

"TiT.""T  \ ' 


aXnml  I 


where  T-»^^«"  period  of  dip  in  ttill  water; 

W  is  the  displacement,  and  f  the  tons  per  foot  immersion ;  the  re- 
sistance to  vertical  motion  mbag  neglected.  When  T  and  Ti  are 
neariy  equal,  allowaace  haa  to  be  made  for  tbe  resistance  by  using 
a  peoCMa  of  gmpbic  integration.  On  applying  the  correction  to  two 
mtrnh,  aad  eompariag  the  bendiifg  moments  in  their  positions  of 
the  wave,  given  by  the  formula,  with  those  in  the  equilibrium 
position,  the  effect  on  the  maximum  hogging  moment  was  found 
small;  but  tho  saK^inK  moment  of  a  moderately  fine  vessel  waa 
increased  by  over  and  th.^t  of  a  full  vessel  by  about  10°/^. 

Allowance  has  also  been  ovade  for  the  effect  of  the  superposed 
heaving,  pitching  and  roiling  oidllationt  undergone  by  a  tbip  moving 
obliqudVacroaa  the  crests  of  a  wave  syatem  (sec  papers  by  Captaia 
Kriloff,  Trans.  I.N. A  ,  1S96  and  1898). 

The  nuiximum  c-ikulateti  st  rc&s  on  vessels  inclined  to  considerable 
angles  of  heel  has  been  found  in  some  instances  to  he  slightly  (greater 
than  that  for  the  upright  condition;  and  tbe  stn-Ns  on  ihr  material 
towards  the  ends  is  then  usually  more  nearly  e<iual  to  that  amidships. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  stresaes  on  keel,  bottom,  and  uijpcr  works 
resulting  from  longitudinal  bending,  shearing  stresses  are  experi- 
enced which  in  some  caaes  are  of  appreciable  magnitude.  Tbe  in* 


tensity  of  shear  strws  in  the  side  plating  Is  equal  to 


FAf 


where  F 


is  the  shearing  force  over  the  transverse  section,  Al  the  moment 
about  the  neutral  axis  of  the  sectional  area  above  or  below  a  bori- 
(ontal  liite  through  the  point  coiiMdered,  and  I  tbe  thickncm  of  lido 
plating.  This  strtrss  is  usually  greatest  at  or  near  a  quarter  ct  tha 
length  from  either  end  and  at  tne  height  of  the  neutral  axis,  liaoB 
here  F  and  AI  respectively  attain  their  maximum  values.  Ia  MBM 
cases  tbe  thickness  of  plating  and  arrangement  of  riveting  hnvitobt 
specially  considered  in  relation  to  these  shearing  stresses. 

The  stresses  due  to  transwrse  bending  are  not,  in  general,  capahit 
of  definite  determination;  as,  however,  they  arc  freauently 
when  the  ship  is  in  dry  dock,  and  may  ako  attain  conalatiw 
able  magnitude  dunng  heavy  rolling,  a  meant  of  com-  ' 
paring  tae  taoomne  atiength  of  vessels  is  of  some  rTTf,. 
intereat.  A  tnamne  bdkbead  forms  a  region  of  almost 
infinite  transverse  stiffness,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  in  ships  in- 
ternally subdivided  by  numerous  bulkheads,  to  determine  bow  far 
the  stresses  at  intermediate  tegtOMWC  influenced  by  the  ncighboWT- 
ing  bulkheads.  In  many 
vessels  carryinji  cargo, ' 
however,  in  which  trans- 
verse bulkheads  are 
widely  spaced,  a  tection 
midwav  along  a  hold  may 
be  so  tar  removed  from 
all  bulkheatls  at  to  be 
uninfluenced  by  their 
local  support:  and  the 
following  method  has 
been  propoocd  for  com- 
paring the  transverse 
strength*  of  aucb 
ships 

A  frame  and  a  strip 
of  plating  _  one  frame 

space  in  width  arc  re- 

eardi-d  as  a  stiff  inextrnBlMc  Ixir  subjected  to  the  known  extC  

forces  and  to  the  unknown  tension,  shearing  force,  and  bending 
moment,  at  any  fixed  point. 

Let  OP  (fig  60)  be  a  portion  of  tlie  framing  under  consideration, 
O^i^d^^gL^adjpfc^r^^m^nirtnliad  wtial  i 


«e  OOi  iMtih  «■  la 
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equiSbriuin,  the  tmaioilTtlhauiHfbneF,  and  bcnclins;  m'^mcnt  M, 
at  Qcan  bealgvbraicanjrapmnd  ia  tcrmi  of  it*  coor  lin.ic^  ^"'Jf'^' 
the  water  or  other  external  pressures  on  OQ,  atKl  the  values  o(  T.  F 
and  M  at  O  (T,.  M..). 
NtflecttiiK  tfae  cficcu  o(  T  aad  F  on  tb*  deoieot  QR,  it  follow* 
"  "  (Chat 


M  =  EI 


where  ^  and  are  the  irsjicctivc  inclitvation*  of  the  clement  OR  to 
Ox  Ix-forc  and  .itter  the  strain  caused  by  bending,  and  ds  i->  ihc  length 
o(  QR.  Due  to  the  effect  of  M  on  QR,  tU"  Vur  at  the  ji  nnt  (xi,  y,) 
b ntHMd throtigh  aa  angle  d^'  -d^  and  mo\rd  thruugh  diaMMI^- 

(jfi-y)  W-<f*)  and  {A4>'-d^) 
Id  directions  paiallcl  to  Ox  and  Oy  rtsixxitivcly.    On  {ntejtratinjj 
atong  OP  the  t  jtal  movement  of  V  due  tt)  the  bending  of  all  such 
elements  as  QR  in  OP  is  obtained;  when  P  is  moved  round  the  com- 

elete  section  so  as  to  return  to  O,  where  the  total  movematt  i«  aero, 
;  foUvM^on  subtraction  and  reduction,  that 


/M.        fNi*-,  O'^'tj 


n>e  values  of 


tlw  Integrations  being  taken  completely  round  the  section.  It  is 
assumed  in  the  fofcgoitM  that  rigid  connexions  are  made  at  dis- 
continuities, such  aa  decK  edges,  in  ortler  to  prevent  any  alteration 
in  the  angle  due  to  MnUn. 

Mx  My 

-,  -pcan  be  calculated  at  varying  points  and 

expressed  in  terms  of  To,  Fa.  M>:  by  using  a  ntcthod  of  approxi- 
mate ijaadfatinc.  T*,  F*.  M*  are  found  by  solving  the  3  equations 
obtained,  and  M  ia  deduced  giving  the  corresponding  atrcea  at 
any  point.  In  applying  this  method  to  the  detenninatioB  flf  tiie 
atreiaes  caused  by  rolling,  the  centrifugal  forces  on  cadi  denent 
are  includctJ  in  the  fxtorn.il  forces  when  estimating  M. 

This  mfthu  l  .1  i  ,tin..ilinf;  ihc  tr.insvcrsc  strength  of  shi;  ';  13  tiuc 
to  Dr  Uruhn,  who  in  Froni.  I.N.A.,  1901,  1904  and  I9"5.  i;'''^* 
Qlustratinns  of  its  application. 

In  addition  to  the  streasc*  due  to  longitudinal  and  txansvcrse 
bmiiilim.  which  are  dittdbuted  owr  tiM  «Mle  or  a  coaaidefabia  part 
of  the  ■tiwtum,  local  MreMca  are  experienced  tndtidin][  thoae  caused 
by  water^RMure;  forces  on  sails,  masts  and  rining;  reactions 
.  of  awvilJa  parts  of  machicvcry;    heavy  blows  from  the 

"."^  sea  on  side,  deck  and  upper  work*;   anchor,  cMc  and 

*****  miiorint:  i;'-^''.  and  bUit  from  gun  fire.  Genera)  methods 
are  usually  inapplic.iblc  to  such  caws;  the  support  provi  is 
determined  by  experience  and  by  the  particular  rcquiremrn!*.  I 
Stresses  in  bottom  plating  due  to  water-pressure  are  ol  small  amount 
where  the  curvature  i«  appreciable,  since  the  plating,  by  Compression, 
directly  resists  any  tendency  towards  change  of  curatun;  in  a  deep 
flat -bottomed  ship,  on  the  other  hand,  resistance  to  water-praasure  is 
chiefly;  due  to  the  bending  of  the  plating,  the  sligbt  extention  having 
little  influence.  The  plating  is  supported  at  the  transverse  and 
|on;:itudinal  frames,  and,  to  some  extent,  at  the  edges.  The  close 
spj'-ing  ol  transM-rse  frames  usually  adoptixl  in  merchant  shijis 
reduces  the  stress  to  a  small  amount;  but  in  laree  warship*,  whose 
frame  spacing  varies  from  3  to  4  ft.,  it  is  probable  that  the  tlat  plating 
•ear  the  heeiamidshipa  it  subjected  to  coosidarable  stress,  although, 
at  enperience  shows,  not  beyond  the  Badta of  aifety.  In  fine  ships 
•pedal  pravisioo  is  frequently  owda  t»  prmnt  the  aide  phttiac 
the  how  from  panting  due  to  the  ^aat  aid  mflA  Hactoatmi  of  watef^ 
pressure  when  plts  hing. 

The  ni  l!  ri.il  of  tl'.e  itrurture  isarran^cvl  so  that  the  diistribution  of 
Stress  over  any  l<»i  aiittd  s».-ction  ol  material  is  maint.iined  a»  uniform 
as  pov-.ililc  in  order  that  the  ratio  of  maximum  to  mean 
stress  may_  not  be  unduly  large.  For  this  reawn  alirupt 
discontinuities  and  sudden  changes  of  section  arc  avoided, 
and  "  cofnpensatioR  "  is  introduced  where  large  openings 
aie  cut  ia  plating.  The  corners  of  hatchways  in  ships  nliosc  upper 
dccln  are  subje<  I'^d  to  considerable  tension  are  frequently  rounded, 
since  failure  of  the  material  near  the  square  comers  of  such  hatch- 
ways has  been  known  to  take  place,  pointing  to  the  existence  of 
abnormal  stress  intcn»ities,  which  are  also  evident  from  theoretical 
considerations.  Similarly,  local  stiffening  ri-<;';iml  for  the  8upi'<jrt 
of  a  heavy  weight  or  for  roisting  the  blast  of  gun-hrc  is  reduced  in 
■ectional  area  at  the  ends,  or  contimied  for  a  length  gnater  than 
alwdutely  aaoeuary,  to  ensure  an  even  distribntkm  of  atioa. 

Aaeoag  the  Presses  to  which  a  ship  is  subkcted  are  thoae  caused 
by  ita  uMde  of  pn>ptilHon.  The  streitscs  due  to  the  naetions  of 
VOntha.  moving  parts  of  the  machinery  are,  in  general,  of 
srii.iU  .iitriuTit.  luit  owinR  to  th'ir  f»iiodic  character 
vibr?tir.ns  are  induced  in  the  structure  which  are  frequently  of 
F'-ifficitnt  magaitade  to  caaea  eonddenhle  taeoawMkiwa  and  even 

damage. 

It  la  kaoan  tfiat  nhv  •  Miodte  forae  of  freiiuency  n  is  applied 
to  •  ftnwtUB  capable  of  Tlbrating  aatuially  with  frequency  p,  the 
ol  the  forced  vibrations  assumed  by  the  amtcttw*  is 

K  b  a  coeWdeat  depending  on  tte  miniate  to  vbatiao. 


If  the  period  of  the.  force  synchranlsee  or  nearfy  syacltromaes  vid 
the  natural  period  of  the  structure,  the  amplitude  is  cooaidetable, 

but  crtherwise  it  is  of  reUtivelv  small  amount.  If.  therrforc.  the 
natural  peri<Kl  of  v  ibralii  n  lia^.  Uxn  iound  'or  a  ship,  the  causes  d 
vibration  at  \.inri.N  >|<Hd»  can  be  readily  tr»re<),  sin.c  markH 
vibration  is  ufu.iliy  aitnl'utable  to  a  s>'nchronixing  sc  urcr 

Vibration  in  a  steamship  is  due  to  various  causes,  ibc  prindpil  d 
which  are : — 

t.  The  redpcocating  mtu  of  the  eaginea.  if  imbalaacad,  c— 
vibrating  forces  and  ooupus  ia  a  vertical  pIaT>e  a  nd  of  two  f  re^Mades, 
one  equal  to.  and  the  other  twice,  the  s(>red  o(  revolntM.  the 

latter  being  due  to  the  secondary  action  inUrAw-n-d  h\  the  antacctag 
rod.  In  twin  M Tuw  thi;'S  torsional  osc.Ibtions  in  traosvtrse  plaa«s 
may  .ilso  result  when  Ihc  engines  are  working;  in  op{>o»itej 

3  The  rotating  parts  of  the  engines  cause  vertical  and  1 
oscillations  of  frequency  equal  to  the  speed  of  rcvolutkia. 

3  The  variation  in  Ike  crank  cfioit  tends  to  cattse  

oscilLation  of  the  iUBt  fecquency,  paiticulsriy  in  single  ar 
cylinder  engines. 

a.  Vibraiioiis,  prindpally  at  the  stem,  may  result  from  as  ca- 
balanced  screw;  these  aro  similar  to  those  cau5«l  by  the  rc.iitirf 
pan^  of  the  machiner>-. 

5.  A  screw  firo[*rlIer  which  experiences  ut-i  vrn  n-si«t3tioc  d-^ 
its  rcvol'.:tii  r.  is  the  c^iuse  of  vil/r.r  rti*,  vi..-."  fr<i,i..r  :•  r 
product  ol  the  revolution  and  the  Dumber  of  bLidcs.  Sucii  ni^<- 
aacoaaBBarariMn  (t)  llwbladcapaialaodntttoliiabnllj  i^atea 
the  eemrbrcalnaiamrfiMa  of  the  water;  and  (3)^Ei  teanpdr 
of  water  to  the  propeller  is  imperfect,  due  either  to  **  caviiaiian 
or  to  the  acreeniiig  effect  of  shaft  and  propeller  supports. 

The  natural  vibration  of  a  ship's  structure  f trrr<p«-ti\-e  of  Vtti! 
vibr.itiiiti-)  aii.i1  i.;Lii;>.  to  lliat  i.f  an  unrjpr-  rtci!  rr*)  of  vL-.talie 
dimensions,  the  principal  difference  being  that  the  vibraticais  a 
the  rod  are  undamped  and  those  in  the  ship  are  d.'irnpird  nfm-.y 
through  the  communication  of  the  motion  at  the  hull  sortacr 
to  the  surrounding  water.  A  tUa  aaifom  rod  vibnMiaig  birrafly 

has  a  minimum  frequency  (per  Buante)  equal  to  i2>o-^^^- 

in  this  mode  ol  vibration  there  are  two  ncrJe^  sitiaated 
at  a  distance  •22^  L  from  either  end.  Viliration*  if  a  higher 
order  having  three,  four  or  more  nfKie*  are  alvo  posiiblr,  the  fre- 
quencies increasing  approximately  in  the  ratio  1  -  3-8  ;  j.^  tct. 
The  complex  variation  of  the  SDeight.  inertia  and  moduhis  is  a  i 
prevent  a  cormpandnigReult  bdag obtained  by  ^laa  waihu 
investigation:  lanufae  b-thenlMt  nnde  amwr  to  <Bract 
mcnts  on  ships,  or  to  a  "  dynamic  modd."  The  instrumeat  1 

iv.i .i^urinB  and  rcti&rding  vibratioas  condsts  of  a  wetRht   ^  

and  held  laterally  in  position,  by  sprinpf.  so  as  to  h  im-  s  lone  r*^'' 
of  oscillation:  pens  or  |)en<  IK  ati  \iti<d  to  the  weight  mtcrj  -he 
vibrations  upon  revolving  cylinders  fixed  to  the  vessel  and  fitted  vitk 
timaiaavda.  llwfofMiln(|d  the  same  forniaa that  larnaad) 

where  N  i«  the  frequency  per  minute,  was  u«ed  b>'  Dr  ^hlick  for  tta 
vibration  of  ships;  the  v.^luc  <,\  c  I  iiird  by  hmi  for  vertical  vibratioM 
varied  from  1600  in  very  (nv  <  U  t  i  \yK>  in  ihoM-  having  mcxkt- 
atoly  full  lines.  The  ni,i!i urn  1  njnd  ti>  Iw  at  at<iut  a  third  di  ibe 
length  from  the  stem  and  a'.niut  .1  quaner  of  the  length  fr<3m  the 
altar  perpendicular.  The  froit  cncy  with  tbrea  nades  was  sti^rfr 
noia  than  twica  that  of  the  primary  vibratlona.  Horiftrnial  acd 
torsiood  vibratioas  were  abo  observed;  their  mtaimom  freqnrorr 
is,  however,  generally  considerably  more  than  that  of  the  wrticii 
vibrations,  and  they  are  therefore  generally  of  much  smaller  ajrp&- 
tu<ie  (See  papers  in  Trans.  Jnsl.  A'ar.  Arthf.  from  1RS4  to  I901.  b> 
Dr  O  Schlick,  and  in  l)<Q5  by  Mr  A.  Mall«k.)  The  "  d>Tir« 
model,"  »ui;>;i  -iid  by  Mr  Nbill  ick,  forms  a  convenient  means 
approximatelv  investigating  the  positions  of  the  nocies  and  tie 
frequenciesof^vibratiaadaihipi.  Thafdtvwla given  above  suKT^ 
that  by  nuking  a  naddnf  nMMrfal  wboie  awdulus  E  aitd  dcsai:)  # 

are  hiwm.  and  on  •  Hbnt  Kde  of  ^,  then  M  K.  K.  nfar  to  li^ 

aodaodd,  N.  t   /  K.  /h. 

This  relation  is  unaffected  if  the  lateral  distribution  of  materU  ■ 
changefl  in  the  mo<lel,  provided  that  i.  anfl  the  weight  of  the  moM 

ynT  foot  run  ate  iir.i'.tered  at  cach  point  in  the  length;  the  inotM  is 
therefore  made  solid  and  of  rectangular  or  other  con>-coieBt  1 
so  that 


I--: 


I.andW.-A-i^.W.: 


the  weight  being  also  similarly  distributed  in  a  longitndiad  dlrectiua 
to  that  m  the  ship.  The  model  is  supported  at  points,  whose  poaatioas 
.ire  obtained  by  tiid,  giving  the  hi^wst  frequency  for  the  mode  oi 
vibration  considered;  these  potnts  ate  the  nodes  cormpondinf  m 
the  free  vibrations  when  the  model  is  unsupported,  and  the  istfitwtKX 
of  thcanppowaiethnadhniaatsd.  Oa  caavadson  with  thn  randn 

'  -  -a       _  -na  ■  ■  ana-  i*    "         '  " 
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The  curve  (;i\cn  i»  that  'Iccriliol  by  the  pivoting  pijint.     The  first 
rourul  is  ihown  in  a  drawn  lini-.  thr  ■sjTond  time  ruLir.il  in  a  dotted  line. 

h.  m.  s. 

A,  Pcwition  of  thip't  centre  o(  gravity  when  holm  is  half  over       12  32  52 

C,  Pocitkrti  of  (hip't  centre  of  gravity  after  »hr  had  turned  through 

the  tecond  180*    13  jil  4 

D.  Position  f>f  thip'scentreofgravity  after  she  had  turned  through 

the  third  {>-<>°    12  4O  46 

£,  Po»iti<Mi  n(  "hii'M-entrcofcravityafiervhc  had  turned  through 

(he  fourth  lKo°  IS  43  aC 

Speed  on  final  circle,  7-14  knot*. 
()Uincter  of  final  circle,  1240  (1. 
Tactical  dumctcr.  1315  ft. 
Time  of  turainc  tbroiigli  iltf*,  a  min.  31  aer. 
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been  verified  in  a  few  caies,  the  value  adopted  lor  E,  being  that  lor 
a  riveted  urtHrture  or  about  10,000  tona  per  aquare  inch,  la  ao«w 
model  experimenta  made  in  air  and  in  water,  the  freqiien«  in  tbe 
iMter  caae  watfeiiod  to  be  reduced,  and  owing  to  tbe  npU  Mmpins 
of  the  free  vibratioM  and  to  a  virtual  increaie  in  tlwaa»lner(ia 
causrd  by  the  concomitant  motion  of  the  lurrounding  water,  which 
occur*  in  ihr  %liii>  ami  not  in  the  model  »hen  vibrated  in  uir,  there 
mu>i  hx.'  3  difference  in  the  results.  A  icrond  dilTcrfUce  i»  due  to 
the  r.itio  of  depth  to  length  in  a  ship  bring  sufti'.  n  nt  to  ni.ike  the 
term  (or  rotational  inertia  apptcciablef  which  factor  u  ncslvctcd  in 
llw  IwiMilM.for  «  lUn  bw  m4  tim,4mmadc  muM.  Tbe  extent 


to  wUcb  fluch  irndtB  VBQuire  nodMcstioii  cthhoc  be  determined 
mai  fiBtlWr  experimenta  have  been  made. 

Pinally  h  appeus  that  vibration  in  a  ship  can  eenerally  he  avoided 
only  by  removing  Its  c.m«c;  the  .lildition  of  further  stifTenlnR  to 
the  structure  with  tbe  oli  rx-t  'if  ri-(!urinK  vihrallnn  has  not  inlrr- 
quencly  had  the  opposite  ell»-ct,  the  natural  frequency  Ix  ing  lirought 
■lore  nearly  into  synchroni^m  with  that  of  the  di»lurbin»;  Ir.n-r. 
The  adoption  of  the  steam  turbine  obviates  many  of  the  causes  pro- 


m,  iMving  only  thow  due  lo  the 
In  the  trarking  or  positioa  «f  the 


SUtrimi. 

The  infonnation  available  on  the  itecring  and  manoravring 
<iailiiict  flf  shipe  b  iKfcty  <lue  to  tbe  mmlti  of  Uw  metliodic 
tiMinadeiiMiH.ll.  ahipt.  TIum  iBcladcuolwnHitioiii  «f the 
paths  when  tttming  tinder  different  anglet  of  bdm,  at  various 
speeds,  with  and  without  asaisiance  from  the  propellers,  and 
with  wiriauon  in  certain  fisatures  of  the  hull  which  influence  the 
Steering,  such  as  the  addition  of  bil|;e  keels,  change  of  draught 
or  trim,  and  the  nmlMinn  of  the  after  deadiMOd. 

One  of  the  first  attempts  at  plotting  the  curve  traversed  by  a  ship 
under  the  action  of  her  ruddiT,  and  the  position  of  tbe  ship  at  any 
instant  with  reference  to  that  curve,  was  made  by  the  writer  in 
1877  wiih  H.M.S.  "  Thuiirl.  rer  "  (■••e  A|i!>ondix  XIII.  to  Report  of 
"  InAcublc's  "  Committee).'  The  (xKiition  of  the  ship  was  n«ed  at 
numerous  intervals  with  reference  to  the  tineof  advance  by  observing 
simultaneously  (a)  the  direction  of  her  bead  and  (i)  the  anglesof  the 
beae  «t  a  triaona,  whose  apex  waa  a  floating  wjcct  within  the 
appfoinatecnaebl  which  she  turned,  and  whoae  base  was  the  line 
between  two  observers  at  fixed  (xjints  on  the  deck,  one  forward  and 
the  other  aft;  thcw  arij;[r%  in  cnnimu  utu\  with  the  base  fixing  the 
distar>ce  of  the  middle  line  |  Line  of  tho  ^liip  fn  ni  the  IlLXiting  object. 
The  ij.il-i   wrri-  ubMTVi-<!  (or  dilU  rrtit   •.|h-<i!-,  .inil   with  ditfen'nt 

angles  of  rudder,  and  with  and  without  the  turning  effect  of  the 
•crews. 

Fig.  6t  give*  tbe  plotted  podtfana  of  tbe  slip  eDoHRoed  fbr  two 
etmpiete  turns  with  31*  of  helm  when  going  ahead  initially  at  10-5 
knots.^  The  straight  line  which  Iwcurnes  curved  at  the  point  A  is 

the  initial  course  of  the  ship.  The  short  lines  Rix-e  the  positions  of 
the  ship  when  tiirniii,;  at  inter\'al»  of  a  minuti' ;  .ir.d  thu  c  ur\e  ilraw  n 
louche^  the  positions  successively  occupied  by  the  middle  lirte  of 
the  ship.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  bow  of  the  ship  is  nearer  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  or  curve  in  which  she  turns,  than  the  stern.  The 
vewl  may  be  regarded  as  goiiw  ahead  and  toniillg  orpivWiOK  about 
a  point  well  forward  in  her  middle  line;  this  is  temsd  tbe  "  pivoting 
point,"  the  middle  line  being,  at  this  point,  a  tangent  to  the  curve 
concentric  with  and  similar  to  that  described  by  her  centre  of  gravity. 
In  the  "  Thunderer  "  the  pi^-oting  point  was  situated  about  50  ft. 
•baft  the  stem. 

Similar  information  for  a  more  modern  ship  is  given  in  fig.  62  for 
tbe  Jai>aneae  battleship  "  Yashima  "  when  turning  under  33*  of 
halm  with  an  initial  speed  of  17-5  knots.'  WA  is  the  locus  of  the 
piyetiiig  point  O,  and  nBB  that  of  the  ship'n  centre  of  anseity. 
Tbe  bow  of  the  ship  is  dinirti-d  inwards  with  rcferertce  to  tM  tatter 
curve;  the  ant;k  between  the  middle  line  plane  and  the  tangent  to 
the  curve  BDll  is  termed  the  "  drift  angle." 

The  distance  b<-t«irn  thr  fivoting  pwint  and  the  ship's  centre  of 
gravity  is  equ.il  lop  smij.  w  here  (>  is  radius  uf  curvature  of  BHIland 
4  '»  the  drift  an^le.  The  value  of  «  is  about  33°  in  the  "  Yashima." 
and  about  10*  in  the  "  Tbundcfcr  ":  and  the  pivoting  point  O  of 
the  former  ship  is  situated  very  near  the  fate  end  of  tbe  vessel. 
CCC  is  the  path  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  stem  and  represents  the 
clear  space  required  when  turning. 

In  both  ihijvs  the  path  is  spiral  in  form  until  atxiut  16  points 
(iHo')  have  txn-n  turned  through,  .ini  it  iln  n  oi;-r>  .i|  (iroximately 
a  circle.  The  maximum  diitamr  th.it  tin-  ili;(iS.  fintre  of  gravity 
travi  N  in  her  ori|,;inal  dini  lion  .ilti  r  tin-  1h  Im  is  |  !;t  over  is  ternietl 
the  "advance,"  and  the  "  tdctical  diameter  "  i«  the  perpendicular 
distance  between  the  original  liaa  «l  adwaaea  and  tbe  eMp  •  peskinn 
after  turning  through  16  poiatt. 


■  Similar  experimentsbad  been  bmiIb  by  bLKisbaeoalba 

•See  "  The  Steering  QmUSh  flf  th»  •YmUmI,"'  AwM  iMt 
Na».  Ankt,,  189S. 


For  an  approximate  invTstigation  of  the  fotcr*  in  operation  duriag 
the  tumiaa  of  a  ship,  tbe  motion  may  be  divided  into  three  states, 
(e)  when  the  rudder  is  first  put  over  and  the  preasurrs 
on  the  hull  are  those  necessary  to  oroduce  angular  accelrra-  7^'* 
tion;  {h)  when  the  accelerative  forces  are  combined  with  71' 
those  caused  by  the  resistanceof  theship  to  rotation,  and  _ 
(<)  w  hen  finally  luMiiiii;  uniformly  in  a  cincular  path.  Tbe 
characters  of  the  forct-i  .iclini;  during  the  st.ite*  ia)  and  (f)  cv.  tr 
ascertained,  and  the  t\  pc  of  motion  under  the  ct.m|.lc»  condii  'Ts 
represented  by  {b)  will  coruist  of  a  gradual  repUccment  of  LM 
motion  at  (a)  by  that  at  if). 

Initially,  on  putting  the  helm  over,  the  change  in  tbe  atnaai  Hse 
motioM  at  tbe  stem  produces  a  preuure  upon  the  rudder  normal  to 
itspiaiiai  IftheriMfder  bunhalanred.  then- i»  generally  an  additioBil 
pressure  upon  the  after  deaduij.j<l  Laused  by  the  widening  of  the 
Mream  lines  approac hire  thr  nnldi  r  1  he  resultant  of  these  pres- 
sures on  rudder  and  deadwood  is  a  force  P  at  the  stern  which  may  be 
resolved  longitudinally  and  tfiaenrsilly  iaio  R  Md  Qi  ■feM*  K 
tends  to  reduce  the  speed 
ef  tbe  sMp  aod  Q  to 
tbe  etera  outwards 


(fig.  63).  The  proportwn 
flf  the  force  P  due  to  the 

deadwood  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  small  in 
recent  warships  in  which 
tbe  after  deadwood  b 
considerably  cut  away; 
the  portion  due  to  tlie 
rudder  pressure  can  be 
calculated  from  the  re- 
sults of  ex^ieriments  on 
plates  moving  oMicjuely 
ihrou,;h  water.  If  A  is 
the  area  of  the  rudder  in 
sauare  feet.  #  the  angle 
of  helm  and  V  therelaiivo 
velocity  bi  baou  wiib  wbfcb  tbe  water  ii 
(assumed  «<tual  to  tbe  speed  af  tbe  diip  tacicaaea  by 
screw),  ^Y,i-n  P  (in  tons)--*.  A\"'<in9,  .ipproximately 
where  the  mean  value  of  i  for  small  inclinations  is  for  a  si)care 
rudder  and  about  ala  tara  tuetaaguiar  rudder  of  breodtb  twice  its 
depth  (Aslsowinwitbtbeeagleefmcidsnceiwfaeo  tbe  latter  is 
greater  than  about  33*.  the  above  foruHila  becoiwea  laapplicabic) 
The  convergence  of  the  stream  lines  at  the  stem  due  to  oie  angle  cf 
run,  and  the  olilirjue  and  variable  motion  of  the  water  caused  by  tbe 
•crew  projicili  rs,  mL«!ify  tlie  value  of  k.  a>  .ii  i  licd  to  the  detrmnu- 
tion  01  the  rudder  pressure;  but  it  is  evident  lh.4t  with  ships  of  fairljr 
similar  types  the  force  causing  initial  turning  varies  with  the  *har* 
of  tbe  rudder  and  approximately  as  its  area,  tbe  angle  of  helm  aad 
tbe  square  of  the  speed. 

The  initial  angunr  mothm  of  the  ship  to  due  to  tbe  actiou  of  the 
component  Q  of  the  pressure  on  tbe  rttoder  and  deadwood.  srbick  is 
eouivalent  to  a  force  Q  at  the  centre  of  gravity  tending  to  prodoor 
a  lateral  translation  of  the  ship  as  a  whole  and  a  couple  Q.  E)C  tertdins 
to  rotate  the  ship  about  the  centre  of  gravity  IV>th  the  later d.J  arvl 
angular  movements  of  the  ship  are  accompanied  by  the  moiioa  of  a 
mass  of  water,  whkrh  may  be  regarded  as  virtually  increasisig  the  aaas 
and  moment  of  inertia  of  the  snip.  Denoting  tncse  quantities,  thta 
increased,  by  Wand  I  respectively,  the  inilial  lateral  acrclcratr:- 

the  ship  is  equal  to  and  its  lateral  speed  at  the  cod  of  a  abort 
interval  of  time  Af.  during  wbkh  Q  and  W  may  be  supposed  to  I 

remained  constant,  is  ^.iU.    At  the  same  instant  and  under  I 
hypotheses  the  angular  vdocity  about  the  ocatie  of  Mfvntr  H 


.At.  Hence  a  point  Ofonnud  la  dwBddOe 


r 

ukenaotbatOO.fi:fS.Af-|}.aiorCO-^^r-^  is,  at  tbe  bf 

stant  considered,  .it  rest  except  for  the  motion  of  the  ship  ahead,  whici 
is  due  to  the  original  speed  of  the  ship  befoir  putting  the  rudder  a»v. 
somewhat  roJuccti  by  the  action  of  the  component  R  of  the  rudder 
pressure  during  tbe  time  Tbe  instanuneous  centre  of  the  motioe 
of  the  sh^oMHl  tbarafore  be  somewhere  ia  tbe  psrpeadfciiilir  at  U  to 
tbe  middb  Bat  m  tbe  ship,  the  point  O  tbus  conceponding  to  tbe 
"  as  previously  liefiiwd  for  tbe  steady  m>3tioa  of 


pivoting  p  

the  ship  macbcle. 

The 


actual  position 
the  \alueS0f  land  W.  ttl 


of  O  cannot  be  calculated,  as  it  depends  oa 
h  .ire  different  from,  and  not  expre»iUe 
in  terms  of.  the  moment  of  inert ii  1'  and  mass  W'  of  the  ship  itself: 
but  from  the  method  by  which  it  is  determined  it  Mcleariy  forsraitief 
the  centre  of  gravity ;  and  so  far  the  invcstigatioa  ia  confirmed  by 
obaervatMM,  which  shows  that  the  first  efiect  of  putting  tbe  1 
over  is  to  cause  tbe  stara  of  tbe  shto  to  swing  towards  tbe  ssa 
which  the  helm  is  nM>vcd  to  a  moca  grsatcr  extent  than  the 
moves  towards  the  opposite  side. 
U  tbe  liflM  ^  be  mmsed  «B  bec^ 
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of  putting  ov«r  the  rudder  1w  regarded  as  an  iinpul*e  (measured  by 
tbs  finite  prodiKt  P.  A).dc)iv«ndMtlMMm«llli*eMpjMnmlto 
the  rudder,  ths  micunce  of  tte  mter  to  tte  nCillBa  «f  tbe  Mp 
may  be  ncelected,  and  tbe  inataatsneoua  centre  of  tbe  turning 
motion  (aa  diatinguiahed  from  the  motion  ahead)  ia  the  point  O  on 
a  straight  Um  CB  perpendicular  to  the  directioti  of  the  impulae, 

•nd  iuch  tliatGO.CBa^anexpreaMoaforthepotttiaoofOof  the 

mmt  hrm  aa  obtained  before. 

r 

In  this  case      =     where  k  U  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  ship 


about  a  vertical  axis  throug^h  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  point  O 
ta  obtained  ky  Iha  leomctnGal  oooatnictioa  alwwa  ■■  ig.  64,  given 
by  Pralcmr W.  M.  Rankine,  where  -mr^mr 

GL — A  and  is  perpendicular  to  CB, 


•nd  the  angle  BLO  is  a  right  angle. 

The  value  of  I  is  dependent  on 
(l)  the  distribution  of  wtitht  in 
the  ship,  being  large  when  neavy 
weights  arc  situated  near  bow  and 
atcm.  (a)  the  length  of  tbe  ship, 
•nd  u)  the  utkderwater  form  near 
Ciw  ma,  being  relatively  targe  in  fine  ended  vetaela  whh  brge  areas 
of  deadwood.  W  ia  also  dcpendmt  on  the  shape  of  the  ship  under- 
water. 

The  Kandine«»  of  a  ship  or  her  rcadine»«  to  respond  to  slight 
alterations  in  helm  >i  mainly  dtiwrnicnt  on  the  relation  bctwi'cn 
QXBC  the  inonuMit  uf  rudder  pressure  for  a  ^ivcn  angle,  and  I  the 
virtual  moment  of  inertia.  If  I  is  comparatively  large,  the  vessel 
will  turn  slowly  under  helm  until,  gathering  way,  tM  rapidity  of 
its  angular  fBOtioa  bccuroca  eo  large  that  reverse  helm  may  be  re- 
quireo  to  limit  tbe  diange  of  course  to  that  desired.  Unhanoinesa  is 
uaiMlIy  expcrienctxl  .it  tow  speeds  (Q  being  then  smaU)  and  also  in 
■hanow  water  when  I  is  increased  by  the  restriction  in  the  flow  of 
water  from  one  ^'t  \i:  <jf  the  ship  to  the  other.  Improvement  in  the 
hu  JiiK-^s  in  thi  M'  I  in  umitances  has  been  obtained  in  certain 
»hip»  with  unlwlanccti  rudders  by  filling  in  the  after  deadwood, 
the  loss  from  the  increased  inertia  being  more  than  compensated  bv 
the  greater  turning  moment  due  to  the  pressure  00  the  after  dead- 


The  time  of  turning  thlOUgh  tto'  it  ^  wimr 

The  forces  acting  upon  the  ship  are  now — the 


WHen  tlw  Aip  is  turning  steadily  in  a  circle,  if  C  (fig.  63)  is  the 
centre  of  rotation,  and  CO  perpendicular  to  the  middle  line  of  ship, 
the  mot  low  is  cauivalent  to  a  pn>gn:ssion  ahead  with  speed  V  (which 
i«  ronsiderablv  K's«  than  the  initial  speed),  combined  with  a  rotation 
al>mt  the  ■■  invuii.ijj  point  "  O,  whMrh  is  generally  >iluatad  lllflltljr 

aUUt  tbe  bow;  tbe  dnft  angle  ^  is  given  oy  the  relation 
OG-OCcaa«. 

"  oc. 

P  on 

rudder  and  deadwood  (if  any),  tbe  centrifugal  force  ^  the 

thruit  of  the  propellers,  and  the  prcasurct  on  the  hull  The  hat 
named  consist  of  forces  Pi  outwards  before  O,  and  Pi  inwards  abaft 
J;  of  these  P|  is  uraaNy  negligible  in  amount;  Pt  cannot  be 

directly  estimated,  but  since  work  is  done  again«t  it  by  the  trans- 
ver»e  motion  of  the  after  [vjrt  of  the  ship,  a  ni;ii;ti  in  of  speed 
results  whose  amount  i*  largely  dependent  on  the  obliquity  of 
motion  at  the' centre  of  cravity,  that  i*  on  the  drift  angled-  Under 
fuU  helm  the  ratio  of  the  steady  speed  when  turning  to  tite initial 
speed  ia  often  about  60  «r  ]0%;  Mt  i»  fMM  qnidtljr  tondng  ahipe 
it  i>  Icaa  than  soy,.  Of  tkt  iMMMng  MfM%  tlw  tnaiwent  com* 

peMnt  ^!Q^9fifc  of  iin  fMntfi^  fane  h  IMWB  etaee  tte  fi^ 

diameter  of  turning  3r  ts  appnudmatdy  the  aame  as  the  tactical 
diameter.  To  obtain  P,  it  is  to  be  omerviid  that  the  water  im- 
oinges  on  tbe  rudder  in  a  direction  BF  intermediate  between 
BE  (perpendicular  to  BC)  due  to  the  ship's  motion  and  UD  due 
to  the  form  at  the  stern;  if  HF  is  assume*!  to  bisect  the  angle  DBE, 
the  effective  rudder  jnglc  i»  approximately  9-*.  The  pressure 
on  tbe  rudder  ia  therefore  leaa  than  when  hdm  it  6nt  put  over 
and  ia  further  nduead  «a  acnuiit  of  tbe  dfahutiwi  ia  tho  apeed  of 
the  ship.  . .       ,  _ 

From  experiments  made  with  the  object  of  ncniurinf  P  when 
turning  steadily,  it  is  found  that  tbe  pfcaMire  recorded  wat  about 
ooe>fonttii  of  the  value  calcobted  on  the  aaaHnptiofi  of  the  ship 
ritainiiv  lier  original  speed  and  cffccthw  rodder  angle;  when  helm 
had  just  been  put  hard  over,  from  one-half  to  one-third  of  the 
theoretical  pressure  was  obtained.  (See  BulUlim  de  I'AiUKialion 
Tfrknioue  Sfarilimf.  iH*);;  Amrrican  Inttilulion  of  Naval  Archt. 
and  .Ujr.  Eni.,  \^<iy.)  Th<  trinsvene  forces  calculated  on  this 
basis  for  a  liatile^hip  of  15,000  tons  di«plaerment  when  turning 
steadily  under  full  helm  are  approximatef\  teninfuKal  force  200 
tons,  pressure  on  rudder  40  tons,  and  Qi,  the  transNcrsc  component 
of  Pg,  940  ton*  pMaing  through  a  pomt  on  the  middie  line  about 
40  ft.  abaft  tbe  centre  of  gravity. 

TIm  lohNftag  cqaationa  appikablo  to  dw 
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above  condderatiooa.  nc^ecting  P| 


From 
when 


(i.)  it  ia  seen 
Qi  ia  large  o 


can  be  obtained  from  the 
due  to  R: 

Q.-Q^.WY^*  0.) 

QiXGM-CBXQ  .....  (ii.) 
that  a  small  tactical  diameter  will  be  obtained 
compared  with  Q;  from  (ii-)  it  follows  that  the 
'  -r-  *hould  than  be  near  G.  These  conditions  are 
In  a  ship  whose  resistance  to  leeway  ia  coaaiderable  but 
concentrated  about  the  middle  of  the  length,  auch,  for  example,  aa 
a  yacht  having  a  deep  web  keel,  or  a  boat  with  centre  board 
and  drop  keel.  In  thciie  instances  the  vessel  may  be  regarded  as 
virtually  anchorc<l  by  its  keel,  and  tbe  pivoting  point  brought  to  a 
position  in  close  proximity  to  tbe  centre  of  gravity.  Similarly 
tactical  diameters  of  veaaela  of  ordinary  type  are  reduced  by 
diminishinj;  tbe  fcaiatanoe  to  lateral  motion  at  tbe  after  end  and 

i_  _   — •-*-*-'-»  or  forward. 

triab  made  witb  H.M.S.  r'*^— * 


by^ncreasing  it  waidBhipa  or  forward, 
tne  tandng  trii 

observatTona  were  made  of  the  heel  caused  by  tbe  traitsverac  forces 


During 


brought  into  play  when  turning.  On  first  putting  the  f..  . 
helm  over  a  small  inward  heel  caused  by  tne  pressure  * 
of  the  rij<ider  w.xs  obierveii;  as  the  rutalioiul  s|»-ed  of  *' 
the  ship  irkcrcased  this  inclination  was  succeeded  by  a  steady  out- 
ward heel,  amounting  to  about  1*  at  7  knota  acieed.  Tbe  latter  ia 
caused  by  the  couple Tormed  by  the  centrifugal  lofce  and  the  lateral 
resistance  diminished  by  the  (usually)  small  couple  due  to  the 
rudder  pressure.  During  some  more  recent  trbb  carried  out  on  the 
"  Yashima  "  the  anplc  of  heel  was  8J'  at  full  speed.  Similar  large 
inclinations  are  gener.illy  found  with  modern  warships  having  small 
turning  circle*  and  high  »pee<l«  and  whose  centres  of  gravity  are 
also  situated  high  up;  at  moderate  sjxreLis,  however,  the  hwl  is  of 
small  amount.  On  putting  the  helm  quickly  amidships  when  turn- 
ing, tho  oppeaing  ooaple  one  to  tbe  rudder  pressure  m  removed  or 
reversed  and  the  angle  of  bed  momeotarily  incrcnaed;  inatancca 
have  occurred  of  ships  with  small  stability  and  comparatively  large 
"  rudder  couples  "  capsizing  through  this  cause. 

Tbe  rudders  useiJ  in  ships  arc  of  two  types: — (l)  Unbalanced, 
shown  in  figv  65,  07,  :  ami  (;>  b.il.mti-ij,  ^(i(Jwn  in  fig*.  M^d?  (M 
Ixjw)  and  6<)  to  74.  An  unba limed  rudder  is  in  stable  equi- 
librium when  amidshi|Mand  loree  has  to  be  applied  to  the 
tiller  in  order  to  place  it  at  any  angle  to  the  niiddle  line. 
It  ie  etippOttad  at  iU  lOfWMd  edge  by  meam.  of  pintles  working  Ii 


FlO.  65. — Cargo  Ves^t  l. 


Fjg.  bb.—Aiij-ruic  Liner. 


gudgeons  on  the  stcmpost;  and  owing  to  its  simplicity  of  con- 
struction and  to  ita  property  of  returning  quickly  to  the  middle 
line  when  the  tiller  ia  reknaed  through  any  cause,  this  tyoc  is  pre- 
ferred when  the  force  required  to  put  the  rudder  hard  over  ia 
sufficiently  moderate  to  enable  stcenng  to  be  performed  by  hand 
or  by  an  engine  and  gear  of  mo<1er.ile  »ize 
admissible. 


With  hiA  epeedi  and  targe  roanotuvring 
pe  la  gMoal^UMuildiles  Md  balaaa 


when  steam  steering  is 
wcrs,  the  unbalanced 


FlO.  67.— 
H.M& 


FlO.  W.— H.M.S.  "  ICk« 
BdwMdVII." 


ine  woTK  aune  to  ooiain 
rr  b  unstable  amidshtpa. 
ifMo  WHle  M  eiilier  Mda 
one-thlrtof  tbe  area  la 


in  order  t  >  r<  ilucc  the  force  required  and  the  work  done  to  obtain 
large  angles  of  helm.    A  balanced  rudiier 
and,  if  left  free,  come*  to  rest  at  a 
of  the  middle  line    Slightly  kaa  than 

usually  placed  before  the  axis;  in  aome  ships  in  which  a  greater 
proportion  has  been  put  forward,  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
m  bringing  back  the  rudder  to  atnidihip"..  As  sho«n  in  the  fiKures, 
the  metbwl  of  support  has  varit%i  ir.  diliercnt  ships;  in  m.uiy  iiires 
a  (teaitylng  pintle  haa  been  placed  at  tbe  heel  or  midHicpth,  but 
in  the  i.iieot  waniiipathteuppiBrtlnaBeocaMrilylMcntabencatiRly 

int~  .!ri1. 

In  the  merchant  service,  unbalanced  rudders  of  the  form  ahown 
in  hg.  0$  are  generally  fitted:  the  rudder  extends  up  to.  or  above, 
the  water-line,  and  ia  comnoratively  narrow  longiiuoinally.  SoflW* 
what  greater  ellidency  wlwn  using  small  or  moderate  angle*  fit 
hebH  ia  obtaiaad  edtb  mddcn  of  thiB  ehnpe:  aa.  for  •  givea  pfMMf* 
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,  AtypaoT  

teaanelimeAttaatie 


OB  rodder,  tlie  tuni!nK  momeat  M  d» 
requirad  for  working  the  ni^lw 
rudder  devised  by  Profc«eor 

linrrs  if  shown  in  fig.  66. 

ItruadcT  and  sh.ill'jwtT  nirlder*  we  adoptrd  in  wanhipt 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  whole  o(  the  itccring  gear 
■  '    '  the  water-line  for  protectiun. 


wMeli,lMd,>  addhioa  ta  tfct 


fe-oalanced  niddrr  in  the  bov, 
_je«  in  the  hull;  the  two 
whrn  in  u»  worked  togt-ther. 

The  rc*i..l(»  oS  the  turning  trials  of  knme  of  the  Bxp* 
princijkal  classes  of  warships  arc  gi\xn  in  the  following 
UbW-: 


Afba  O'f 

DSmtacMBent 

Sfi 
w 

io 

C  Mil  I^C^ 

Loncttudinal 

KUviucu  uy 

Rudiltr. 

Speed  in 
Kiiot»  M 

Coromcnceatent 
of  "Dm. 

Advance 
ifl 

Tactiril 
Diameter 
id 

y«* 

Tactical 
LHimi-ter 
diridcd 

DrradnoORht  .... 

17.900 

4V> 

37  5 

19 

490 

»-7 

Lord  Nelwn  .... 

16,500 

410 

400 

370 

17 

Kind  Edward  VII.    .     .  . 

16,350 

44  ft 

III 

450 

440 

i» 

FonnidaU* .     ,     ,     •  . 

l$^> 

400 

45  » 

440 

500 

Jrf 

Majettie     .     <     .     •  . 

14.900 

3'K> 

47-8 

450 

ioa 

S-9 

Vfmotaur    .     •     1     a  ■ 

AV 

4  '-  4 

4;vj 

3-7 

Xfi>nmouth  .     ■     •     <  . 

4-S'J 

44  4 

5'>o 

7<X> 

5  ♦ 

^h^\^,^  

14.  KX) 

51  «-> 

46  S 

»3| 

700 

810 

4-9 

D.LilL-m  ..... 

1 1 

44-5 

3o\ 

650 

63 

I    iWitIiiI        .          .          ■         I  w 

4.3IM 

5"  3 

33 

800 

1 1  JO 

67 

Mincr\'a      .      •      •      .  . 

5.600 

4*^  ,1 

IH 

540 

77" 
3*0 

6-6 

Arro|;ant  

5.730 

3J» 

33  5 

17 

350 

4^ 

Hdfli  ande  about 

The  unbalanceil  type  was  mainly  ttted  !a  British  battleships  up  to 
H.M.S.  '*  Formidable  "  (ijoij  and  "  Duncan  "  (1903)  (fig  67).  In 

  the  "  KinR  Edward  VII.  '  clasa 

(11/15)  (fig.  68)  the  rudder  was 
balanced,  about  one-fourth  of  its 
area  being  placed  before  t  he  axis : 
balanced  rudders  ttupportcd  at 
about  mi  l  <lr|ith  ui  n-  litti-d  in 
„  _  the  "  Vashima  "  (1897}  and  the 

FiaC9b--IU4.&''LofdNaiNn."  "  LoH  Nelson"  claM  (190s) 
"Yadiima*  fBd  HJaA!,. "Swift- (fig.  69J.   In  H.M.S.  "  DtSa- 

nought  (1906)  and  nseent 
battlethipi,  twin-balanced 
rudders  arc  fitted  immediately 
Ixhind  the  inr-.i-r  prt;[>cll.  rs  (fit:.  70),  to  clinin  adilitional  stecrinK 
cffci  t  from  the  pri>f>i-l|i  r  r.m-,  .ujri  i-,  <  n,iM>>  ttsf  <liip  to  l>o  sli^Tc-d 
irr.:n  rt  t  in  (jcttinK  under  way.  Owi'in  !.;  the  liiw'lier  s[ice-<ls  of  fir»t- 
cUm  cruiM.-rs,  bal.ini-cd  rudder^  were  uwU;  ibuse  titled  in  "  Dmdam  " 


Sactionat  A.P.      Fir..  70  — H.M  a  "  Dreadnought." 
_  'Povarful  "  classe*  (i897-i'j<xi)  .iro  »hown  in  fig.  71,  and  for 
'  Cicaqr."  "  Moonouth  "  and  "  i  >•  %.  n.hirc  "  ckiMa  (1901-1905) 

in  ii^.  73.  In  "Wurior"  and 
"  Minotaur  "  classes  {1007- 
1908}  the  rudders  arc  as  shou  n 
in  fig.  60.  The  older  Hxond- 
class  f  n;i»c-f  i  find  ri;'tdt  r»  and 
stems  of  the  tvpc  shuwn  for 
H.M.S.  Powerful  ■•  in  f)|s'. 
71,  with  the  exception  of  the 
*'Am«Mil"  cUm  (ia9«.  in 
whieh  two  rodders  were  fitted 
'.1  con}iiaction  wit'i  a  r  itnlderable  cut-up  at  the  stem  io  ottfcr  to 
obtain  increased  lua:.  i  ..ring  capacity  (fiK-  73)-  Recent 
ctaaacniiNn  have  niddexB  of  the  typo  abowa  in  fig.  6g. 


Fio.  71.— H.M.S.  "PowerfuL" 
U.M.S.  "  Diadem  ".  ■  " 


r 


R0.73-H.MA 

"  Arrogant." 


Ftc.  72  —H.M.S.  "  Devonshire." 
H.M.Ss."Cn.-^sy"a^d"  Monmouth" 
■imilar. 

Aumiliaiy  niddera  luve  been  fitted  in  H.M.  ihbw  bi  a  few  bt- 
tLincee.  Anintercatingcaaoiplewnadtttflf  H.M,&"  ' 


SS'iBdeaiK 

In  the  last  column  the  tactical  diameter  b  eapttaatd  ia 
of  the  length  of  the  ship;  this  ratio  enablet  a  rough  comf 
between  the  steering  cajjacities  of  different  shipa  to  be  cap 
The  improvement  in  turning  in  modern  warahipa  Rat  been  doe  largc^ 

to  the  increase  of  rudder  area  in  rclatirm  to  tlwc  area  of  the  imraer*-! 
niiiidlc-line  pl  inc,  which  has  Ixrn  ni  ule  j>n»siblc  by  the'  adopti  r-n  J 
lxilanre<l  rudiler*.  Considerable  in;rf"Vement  has  b«~r!\  <-fitt"r-J 
by  cutting  away  the  after  fieadwi-.  I ;  :  In-  w  ill  l*-  seen  on  comp.ir:-i 
the  performances  u(  H.M.S«.  "  Monmouth  "  and  "  Diacinn."  aad 
"  Drake  "  and  "  Powerful  ":  the  (amer  aUp  of  each  pair  Ims  her 
after  deadwood  partiaJI  y  c  u  t  away  and  haa  a  analler  tacticml  diaxnecer. 
In  the  "  Vashima  "  the  whole  of  the  deadwood  is  removed  and  a  %  rn 
laive  rudder  fitted;  her  tactical  diameter  is  twice  her  length. 

The  ru  Jilerarea  is  ri-I.iti\cly  much  Ic«  in  merchant  vessels,  when 
the  r.ii.i'^-|[ V  (or  a  ^riwli  t.ictical  di.xnieter  l!<K-^  not  .iriM-. 


»hi( 


^! '^'hdmftteii«f'''^tt^Mm  **^"|^ jLM^i ^ 


ilic  effect  of  variation  of  helm  angle  is  ihown  in  t.n'  !■  '  ■  1 


T.ittical 

Diameti  r  ii 

^  vnls  at  about  13  kootS  Opood. 

First- 

Second- 

Te»rppdo- 

Ship. 

Battleship. 

Class 

Ga&i 

Cruiser. 

Cruiser. 

D'-stroyer 

lo*  helm 

750 

1400 

1600 

700 

10'  helm 

550 

1000 

1000 

5«> 

35°  Mm 

45" 

750 

8t» 

3«> 

In  ships  having  unl>alancc<1  rudders  and  fitted  with  hand-steeriag 
gear  considerable  time  is  reojired  to  put  the  hdm  Inrd  over  at  fm 
speed;  and  consequently  tne  tactical  diameter  and  the  advaacc 
greater  at  liiKh  speeos  than  at  low  speeds.  Wheo 


Flo.  74^H.M.S.  "  Polyphcaua," 


gear  is  prov  idetTthe        can  usually  be  put  hard  ov«r  in  from  M 

to  JO  seconds  at  any  spee»!;  and  in  mo<lem  warships  the  rpeed  a 
founil  to  have  little  influetKC  on  the  (lath  <Ii--.  ril«.il  whon  tumjti<;. 
In  the  ca-*"  of  torpcdo-lxiat  ftes|ro>xrs  marked  im  rt  a^~*  in  the  tactxii 
diameter  and  in  the  advance  occur  at  hii;h  L-[xx-;i,  thv  c-taae  <t 
which  is  not  fully  known.  In  such  vessels  of  length  270  it.  and  dis- 
placement 900  tons,  the  tactical  dinnwHr  in  nlmtt  SSf*  *t  J> 
knots  and  300  yds.  at  15  knots. 

A  moderate  variation  in  the  IMI 
course,  but  .tdditional  trim  by  tlw  Stent  lesulta  in  • 
being  rc*iuir<-()  for  turning. 

Bjf  working  one  iTT'i^'ler  ahead  arrf  the  other  astern  the  spacr 
required  for  turning  rv.iy  lie  shortened,  hut  the  tiinc  of  to  ' 
frnjucntly  incrciscd.    Tnc  ch.ira  ter  of  the  path  d'-scribod  ( 
on  the  relation  lictwccn  the  revolutions  of  the  screws 

In  a  singlc-Bcrcw  ship,  with  the  propeller  wdl  immersed,  the 
upper  blades  experience  ereater  resistance  to  rotation  than  tbr  Iwu 
blades,  since  the  forward  velocity  of  the  frictional  wake  is  ^iranst 
at  the  surface:  hence  a  right-handed  screw  tends  to  turn  the  ship's 
head  to  Ktarboanl,  and  requires  staiboard  helm.  The  icfvcne  ■ 
occasionally  experienced  WMI  the  llppar  pOftiOA  of  tkt  WK*  h 
incompletely  immervi). 

U'hcn  a  f)t'.;:         iiii'  a^tem  manauvTing  i-i  [ 

oncertoiaty,  as  the  rudder  is  near  ihc  pivotii^g  | 
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Proctss  or  Desicm 

When  a  shipbuilder  is  approached  for  the  production  of  a  new 
ship,  he  roust  be  informed  of  the  requirement t  of  the  case;  the 
kind  of  tnute  or  wrvice  in  which  the  vessel  will  be  engaged;  her 
9Md;ifdh9iltebeasteam  venel,  the  disUnce  she  must  run 
OD  MdhiHy  ToyifH  without  .teOMlini;  the  weight  o(  cacgo  to 
be  teknec  the  aumbiar  jrf peMeinHn  to  be.cafri»d,M>d  the  kind 
of  aeoomaiodeUoii  feqidicd  for  then.  Veqr  inqiiantljr  tbeie 
requiFcraenta  wOl  iadade  certeln  limits  of  loe,  mu^t,  eoM, 
or  tonnage,  which  miist  not  be  exceeded.  In  addition  it  must 
l)c  stated  in  what  society,  if  any,  she  is  to  be  classed,  as  this  will 
determine  the  details  of  the  scantlings  to  be  employed.  The 
shipbuilder  will  usually  have,  to  guide  him,  the  details  of  some 
successful  ship  or  ships  previously  built  to  fulfil  the  same  or 
simiUr  conditions  ss  in  the  vosd  leqaind,  sad  be  will  probably 
know  whst  neasuie  of  suooms  or  peindH^  the  respective 
feetuzes  of  the  wend  or  imidi  hew  eomed  oa  service.  The 
iWiwfnihws  csa  la  this  case  be  at  oooe  ftnd  to  provUe  the 
necessary  speed,  ititogth,  stability  and  seaworthiness,  end  the 
n>st  of  the  vessel  determined.  If  the  departures  from  some 
iimihir  ship  of  known  and  approved  qualities  are  small,  the  details 
sf  the  new  ship  can  be  inferred  directly  from  those  of  the  similar 
>hip,  and  modified  drawings,  specifications,  &c.,  can  be  rapidly 
prepered  end  the  building  pcooecdcd  with.  On  the  other  hand, 
tbedvaitwcs  from  preview  or  the  usual  practice  may 

be  viqr  fre&t,  in  which  oia  nnch  will  depend  on  the  thip- 
buOdei's  skill  and  |adgwtiit.  OatUB*  dnwings  mtist  first 
be  iiKiMied  to  Uwf dimrnsfcwis  wMch  nay  becoosldered  suit- 
ible,  and  the  calculations  are  made  oa  this  assumed  design. 
These  will  include  estimate  of  the  weights  of  the  hull,  of  the 
machinery,  cqui[>mcnt,  &c.;  and  if  it  is  not  intended  to  class 
the  vessel  in  some  rrpistr.-itiun  or  classification  society,  questions 
jf  strength  will  have  to  be  considered.  If,  however,  the  vessel 
5  to  be  so  classed,  the  determination  of  the  structural  strength 
nay  be  omitted,  as  the  scantlings  required  by  the  rules  of  such 
Mciety  are  arranged  to  provide  soflkkat  strength.  If  the 
gakulatioas  show  that  the  HimgniioBS  iswmed  do  net  eaahle  the 
required  cowBtieos  to  be  fdfiUcd,  the  dhnwiriens  orast  be 
noidificd  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  caknlatloos,  and  the 
:aIculations  made  over  again.  This  process  must  be  continued 
jnlil  a  satisfactory  result  is  obtained.  As  r-oon  as  the  dimensions 
)l)!.unc<l  for  the  vessel  arc  found  to  he  appropriate,  more  com- 
)liti'  ilr.iwiri;^^  ,ire  put  in  h.ir.  l,  .'irKl  the  tm.il  calculations  pcrtain- 
ng  to  the  displacement  sheet,  weights  of  hidl  and  equipment, 
:cntre  of  gravity  and  trim,  metacentric  diagram  and  curves  of 
(lability  and  speed,  are  aiade.  In  the  deiicB  of  yachu  the 
rfewa  of  the  owner,  especially  if  ho  b  a  yarirtsaiaw  «f  ei- 


WhQe  the  present  writer  wss  des^ntog  the  Rojral  Yadit 

'Alexandra"  he  «:\5  cnrnmanded  on  several  occasions  to 
eait  on  the  late  King  tdward  VII.  to  lake  his  instructions. 
King  Edward  ukjV.  a  special  interest  in  the  design  throughout 
ind  sketched  in  his  own  hand  the  shapes  of  the  knee  of  head 
uid  the  stern.  All  leading  details  were  shown  to  him  in  model 
ind  settled  by  him  personally.  At  an  important  stage  the  kiag 
wnsulted  the  prince  of  Wales  (George  V.),  whose  vlewau  to  the 
Kincipal  dimemioBa  wees  af  teiwaids  adopted.. 

In  the  esse  of  the  coastnictloD  of  largs  passraier  sUps 
he  design  often  originates  with  the  owner's  or  steanuhlp  com* 
>any's  staff  and  in  some  instances  naval  architects  ere  employed, 
omplctcd  drawings  and  specifications  being  handed  over  to 
he  shipbuilder  with  the  order  for  the  vessel.  In  other  cases 
hipbtiilders  work  in  close  connexion  With  the  stc.imship  com- 
lanies,  and  the  business  relations  are  of  a  very  simple  character, 
he  company  being  content  tQ  send  an  order,  with  a  note  of 
he  pitodpal  disaeasfaaaaad  type  of  ship  required  leaving  the 
letendaatlaa  tt  all  details  of  the  dealga  la  the  heads  «  the 
tullders.  The  general  practice  Ucs  betweea  these  two  eatwcs. 
n  any  case,  complete  design  drawings  and  detailed  spcrffS cations 
.rc  necessary  for  the  shipyard  operations,  and  if  not  supplied  must 
m:  prepared  by  ihc  shipyard  staS.  Sometimes  outline  drawings 


of  the  vessd  on  a  small  scale— indtidiriK  an  elevation  or  &i'le 
view,  one  or  two  plans  of  the  main  deck  and  other  parts,  and  a 
short  description  of  the  vessel — arc  first  prepared,  and  arc  called 
an  ouiliiK-  or  sketch  design;  but  usually  the  information  which 
constitutes  a  design  comprises  a  shee^,  profile  aad  plaas  of  each 
deck  on  a  {-in.  aosle^  a  aUshlp  MCtiOB*«B  a  |4b.  SCile,  aad  « 
complete  qwdficatioB. 

The  sheer  dnwiag  ilTes  the  oolrfde.fana  «f  dka  ddp.  It 
consists  of  aa  dnaHtm  siwwfaig  her  longitudinal  ooatovr;  the 
porftJoBS  of  the  decks;  the  water-line  or  line  at  which  the  wiO 
float,  and  certain  other  lines  parallel  to  this  and  equally  spaced 
below  it,  which  arc  also  calletl  water-lines;  a  series  of  vertical 
lines  equally  spaced  from  stem  to  stern,  called  "square  stations"; 
and  certain  other  details:  of  a  body  plan  showing  the  sectional 
form  of  the  skip  at  the  square  stations,  supposing  her  to°be  cut  by 
transverse  planes  at  these  stations:  and  of  a  half-breadlM  plam 
showing  the  form  of  the  ship  at  the  several  water-lines,  supposiag 
her  to  be  cat  Inr  hotisoBtsl  planea  at  the  levda  of  these  lioei. 
He  profile  aad  plans  give  m  tbebrtcraalanaiigeaMBtaaf  the 
vessel,  the  holds  or  spaces  set  apart  for  cargo,  the  passeaisr 
accommodation,  the  positions  of  the  engines  and  boilers,  the 
accommwiat ion  provided  for  the  crew,  and  other  principal  fittings. 
In  a  warship  there  arc  no  cargo  holds  or  passenger  accommoda- 
tion, but  the  distribution  of  the  armament  and  magizincs,  the 
armour,  and  other  arrangements  for  the  protection  of  the  vessel 
against  Injury  in  action  arc  carefully  shown,  and  the  sppropria* 
tioa  of  «vay  portion  of  the  internal  capacity  of  the  vsMel  Is 
dsaify  indicated.  The  mUMp  ttetiom  showa  the  atioctaial 
arrangements  of  the  vessel,  and  uSuaUy  the  f*««*""gT  of  the 
most  important  parts.  The  speeiJkcHm  fi  a  Statement  of  all 
the  particulars  of  the  vessel,  includir;:  Tv-hat  is  show  n  on  the 
drawings  as  well  as  what  cannot  be  shown  on  them  ,  the  quality 
of  the  materials  to  be  used  is  described,  and  the  .scantlings  of  the 
same  carefully  recorded;  and  it  is  dearly  stated  how  parts  not 
manufactured  by  the  shipbuilders  are  to  be  obtained. 

\M»en  first  formed  the  objects  of  register  societies  were  simply 

the  maintenance  of  a  register  in  which  was  re<orrle<l  for  :'  

purposes  the  main  particulars  of  each  vessel's  hull, 
machinery,  equipment,  Ac,  tocher  with  the  names 
ol  owner,  master  and  biiikier,  as  well  as  a  de%ig  nation 
or  data  repreMnted  by  a  symbol,  which  was  in- 
tended to  give  to  underwriters  an  Indicatioa  of  the  strength, 
durability  and  general  seaworthiness  of  the  ship.  As  a  natural 
'-rquencc  it  became  necessary  for  the  register  ■ocletiM  to  formu- 
late rules  which  would  indicate  to  owner*  and  builders  (he 
structural  conditions  that  would  entitle  ves&cU  to  the  hijjhcst  clifS 
and  the  minimum  rates  of  insurance.  The  register  societies  now 
provide  the  shipbailder  not  only  with  a  record  of  alt  the  important 
leatures  of  the  ships  which  are  eiasted,  and  thus  with  much  of  the 
information  which  be  requires  for  the  design  of  his  vessel,  but  they 
also  fix  the  quality  and  strei^h  of  the  material  to  be  used,  the 
•cantlinf^  of  all  the  parts  of  the  hull,  the  riveting  of  the  attachments, 
the  equipment  of  pump*,  arvchors,  cables,  Ac,  the  dimension*  and 
details  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  machiner>',  and  all  the  details  of 
the  lx)iler«.  Classification  oocieties  an'  thus.  tK  hnii  d  bureaux  of  the 
highest  value  to  the  dipping  community,  whose  rule*  are  a  reflex 

of  the  mo«t  advanced  knowkdis  and  who  — '  

developflients  in  structural  design. 

The  gfiiwiiiai  malrtrsliiw  aal  <*iwiWh?f<*w>  "yik^ff  H 
t  be  Bumber  or  VS8WB  (MBBff  aad  stsaai)  daasa. 

LIo>f!"<  Register  of  Brftldi  and  Foreign  Ship- 
pin)^,  having  its  headquarters  in  London 

British  Corporation  for  the  Surrey  arvd 
Registry  of  i^hippiriK,  in  f  .t.^'S'iw 

Burr^iu  V'crit.is  Intcrnatianal  Register  of  Ship- 
pint;,  at  Paris         .        .        .        .  , 

CermaniiiCher  Lloyd,  at  Berlin  . 

Norvke  Veritas,  at  Christiaaia  ^  . 

RegistroNasioiialeltalianebatGeaaa  . 

RecMd  of  American  and  rui  eigaSh|ppiwg.at 

New  York  M99  « 

Veritse  Austio-Ungarico.  at  Tihsta  .   ti04l  m 

Giaat  Lakes  Register  609  „ 

Of  these  societies.  Uoyfi  Retisttr,  as  at  present  constituted,  has 
existed  since  1834:, at  that  date  it  supeneoed  two  rival  institution* 

having  a  similar  object.  The  name  is  traced  hark  to  Lloyd's  Coffee- 
h')ti'<'.  oni-e  situatnj  in  l  ' irrslKiril  Street,  in  whi>'h  un(!erwriUTs  met 
for  !iii^inf--s  piirposos,  and  from  whirh  in  1696  thiy  i^suM  their  fir>>t 
puMii  iriiin.  The  first  printci!  rt|.;i-tir  w,as  i<»ijcil  aUjut  1716.  a 
copy  dated  1 764  being  stiU  extant.  1  he  o&cc  of  surveyor*  it  referred 
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jto  In  a  re^ftir  book  of  tke  «iate  irSi,  but  tKm  are  evidences  that  in 
1768  repairs  were  tuperintended  by  officers  of  the  wicty.  In  1799 
•urveyof*  were  stationed  at  twcntj'-four  portsinthe  United  Kingdom. 
In  iHu  the  r*-f;i»tcr  (or  the  firnt  time  recorded  a  steamship.  In  18^4 
apft.irLxl  the  hrst  "  Instructiona  lo  Surveyor*"  as  to  the  carrying 
out  the  rules  (or  cUaaification ;  and  in  on  the  ci.tablt»liment  o7 
tbe  pceacat  Mdcty,  picdae  rcKiilatiotka  were  imuad  regarding  the 
■nrvcy  of  •teamen.  An  iron  uip  was  built  under  survey  and  re- 
ceived a  cUm  in  18^7,  while  the  iint  rule*  forthe  construction  of  irott 
ships  were  issued  in  185s-  In  1851  a  oompOMte  vessel  was  classed, 
but  it  was  not  until  in<>7  th  it  rulrs  for  the  constructirm  o(  such 
ve»>cU  »rrc  issued.  Strel  w.is  .icccptcd  in  1867,  c.xiitrini'  ntally, 
sicvl  Ixint;  then  made  by  the  Bessemer  process,  bti-cl  by  the 
SicmensMartin  process  was  fint  used  for  two  small  steamers  in 
1877.  Engineer  surveyors  wcTB  first  appointed  in  1874.  The 
■ociety  is  iraluntarily  niaiatttiMd  by  the  shipping  community.  Its 
affairs  are  managed  by  a  comadttae  of  sixty-one  members — com- 
posed of  merchants,  shifMwners  and  unaerwriters— elected  to 
represent  the  important  ship|)inK  centres  of  the  country,  and  there 
are  branch  committees  at  Liverpool  and  Glaseow.  '  In  technical 
matters  a(TectinK  the  rules  (or  tbe  construction  of  shi{>«and  machinery 
the  committee  has  the  advantase  of  the  coK>peration  of  a  body  at 
represenutivcs  of  prominent  (Aipbuildcrs,  ennnecr*,  stcelinaKers 


•tafF.  Jt  home  .toiI  obraid,  o(  310  surveyors,  of  whom  352  arc  its 
exclusive  STrvinti. 

In  thr  fj**  of  a  new  vrsvl  intended  for  cl.i-isifir.ition,  the  filin* 
for  its  con..! ruction  are  in  thi-  firbt  [il.ice  submiiuii  to  am]  .ij  provcil 

^the  committee;  the  building  proceeds  under  the  supcrvi»ion  of 
local  surveyor,  Bod  «lMII«tMtpltlf4i  •  tkarattrr  is  assigned  to 
Ae  vessel  by  the  oooualttM  vpoa  tait  aurveyor's  report.  The 
■odety  issues  aanually  to  its  subscribers  it  register  book  coataioiag 
particular*  of  dassificatkm  of  vessels  to  which  classes  have  been 
assigned,  together  with  ntany  other  details.  All  merchant  vessels 
in  the  world  •)(  100  tons  ana  upwards,  cm  lulling  tlio-*  trading  on 
the  C.npian  Sea.  and  wooden  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  o(  North 
Anurii  j.  are  included  in  the  work.  This  register  contain!  particulars 
of  the  age,  build,  tonnage,  dimensions,  ownership,  &c.,  of  some 
jMWBWHMsta.  1|iatOGicty«i*opufalisbes  yearly  a  register  of  yachts, 
eon  tailing  full  pardcidan  of  the  yachts  of  tbe  world  and  other 
interestine  information,  and  a  rei^ister  of  American  yachts,  which 
|^ve«  similar  particulars  of  all  American  and  Canadian  yachts. 

All  the  pulilic  jwoving  e»tih!i<.hment."i  In  the  Uniti-d  Kingdom  for 
the  tcstins  i>f  .mchors  and  ch,i;n  l.iMo  ;in_-  lii  .-n-.<  d  I'y  the  Hoard  of 
Trade  to  c.irr>  out  these  tests  under  the  control  of  the  committee 
of  Lloyd's  Regiiter.  The  assignment  of  freeboards  of  vessels,  the 
survey  o(  refrigerating  machinery,  electric  light  installation,  Ac,  all 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  society's  operations. 

The  Burtau  Veritas  was  founded  in  Antwerp  in  1838,  one  of  iu 
principal  aims  being  to  make  known  to  underwriters  the  qualities 
and  defects  of  shi|>s  frMjuentinu  Dutch  and  Bfl>;i.in  (K.rts.  In 
I8j2  the  hcadauarters  were  moved  to  Paris,  and  in  dur  time  its 
influence  spread  to  all  countries  where  shij-iwnln^;  or  •.!ii('l'uilding 
existed;  it  is  now  represented  in  over  250  districu  comprising  about 
lyio  ports.  In  iBsi  rules weredntwiiapforihacoMtnicUoaaf wood 
•hips,  and  about  1867  for  iron.  Rulet  nr  aleet  came  later,  aod 
afan  rules  for  thi-  construction  of  machinery,  and,  as  circumstances 
tn&t,  pravisi«n  wa'>  made  (or  special  types,  such  as  oil-Unk  vessels, 
;  vessels,  dr  <lv;cri.  &c.,  as  well  .t»  (or  the  tcstinK  of  materials. 

 >  rules  have  l.>c-«  n  revisni  from  time  to  time  and  recently  have 

been  rcmo<lcl1.  d  and  1- \trniU-<l,  m>  to  apply  to  vessels  up  to  about 
oo<)  ft.  in  len,;th.  hpo  i.i'.  r,il.  h.»\  i-  In  n  i-surd  for  vessels  intended 
lor  navigation  in  inland  waters,  for  yachts  and  for  motor  boats. 
A  staff  M  surveyors  formed  part  of  tne  onateatioa  from  the  be- 
ginnii^:  and  in  the  earlier  days  the  profeattwal  cxpetience  of  the 
•orve>  ors  was  the  only  guide  «•  to  what  was  necessary  and  sufficient. 
With  the  Up*e  of  time,  tati  with  increased  variety  of  construction 
and  complication  of  interests,  something  more  than  individual 
iudgment  .\nil  experience  became  ncce**ary,  and  with  the  Bureau 
V'critas.  a4  with  Lloyd's  and  other  similar  societies,  definite  rules 


w<  re  intrixlutcl.  and  by  th;ir  mi 
was  attempted  and  secured. 

The  Brmtk  Ctrptration  was  founded  In  1890,  and  obtained  its 
dnrlcr  mia^  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acu  for  the  aarignment  of 
freeboards;  lu  first  rules  were  issued  in  1893.  Its  inception  was  due 
to  the  entcrprite  aiul  influence  of  a  number  of  leading  shipowners, 
shipbuilders  and  engineers  throughout  the  country,  and  more 
particularly  in  Glasgow  and  the  Wr-t  of  Scotland,  the  first  aim  of 
the  founders  beint?  to  provide  an  independent  society,  thoroughly 
cap.^ble  of  dealin,;  with  the  rumjiliratetl  questions  which  were 
Ukcly  to  arise  under  the  Lo.i<l  Line  Act  then  coming  into  operation. 
Tkk  Uwpad  Rasistry,  which  had  yaca  been  independent,  bad 
kcttt  abaoned  into  Lloyd's  Register  aonia  tcm  twfora,  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  enormous  shipbuilding  interesM  of  the  country 
demanded  the  existence  of  a  society  whose  friendly  rivalry  with  the 
great  •rtrl'-tv  of  I  !  ■!  Hrji«.«cr  »oul<l  hax-c  a  bencficlnt  influence  on 
the  shr  ily::i  I'-iir;  t  \  tin-  .'■  m-.trv.    Owi-..;  to  ihr  r  : rni:.ii,'.t  lm-         •■n  .- 

of  Miuu  vessels  the  relatively  small  numbcc  of  the  vessels  on  the 


register  rt presents  a,S3tj00O  tona,  Tha  aociety  is  ccMttrolled  by  • 

committee  of  forty  members — shipowners,  khipbuilders  at»d  undn- 
writers — and,  in  addition,  there  is  a  brjnch  committed!  in  ltai>. 
There  i5  a  »t.ifT  of  135  »urve>-or»  distributed  over  the  fjnncifoi  buae 
and  foreign  ports. 

Tbe  fJoTikt  VeriUu  was  established  in  1864  by  the  \-arknts  mahac 
insurance  clubs  of  Norway.  Pn  viomly  «ach  dub  had  its  ova 
separate  staff  of  surveyors,  on  whose  report  to  their  club  depended 
the  class  of  the  vessel  and  the  premium  to  be  (Mid.  As  ships  row  ia 
value  and  reinsurance  became  the  rule,  something  had  to  be  dooc  (or 
mutual  protection.  By  the  establishment  of  the  Sorike  I'eruai  oac 
uniform  system  of  classing  and  valuing  was  substituted  (or  ibc  older 
methods.  In  the  matter  o(  rules  this  society  kept  pacx  with  the 
changes  of  the  mercantile  marine;  it  provided,  as  the  occi»ioe 
required,  for  the  introductioo  of  iron  and  steel  ia  place  of  wood,  and 
inplaoaof  aaHa. 


The  Cwawf rrW  tUyi  was  established  in  1867,  and  reocpntel 

as  a  joint-stock  company  in  1889.  Its  functions  ■  aTTT  carried  Oi.t 
by  ofncera  at  the  central  office  in  Berlin,  aisi^tni  by  a  staff  ci  50 
•hip  and  engine  surveytirs  in  Germany  and  120  at  tbe  prir.ci^ 
foreign  ports,  the  latter  under  contrt>l  of  agi  nis.  who  arc  r  civ;  -, 
consuls.  "  In  all  foreign  parts  in  which  the  OermaniichrT  Lieyd  hu 
no  representative,  the  German  consuls  are  required  by  order  of  their 

Sivcmmcnt  to  exercise  tbe  f  uiKtions  of  an  agent  of  tne  CersaaMsckr 
oyd." 

The  Rtpdro  NasionaU  ItaJutno  was  formed  in  1910  to  talee  over 
the  Registro  Italiano,  which  f:iur5d._>d  in  1801.  The  socirty  Kis 
adoptea  the  rulc-s  of  the  Bnti-.li  Cor;-  .  iilLn  K<  t;i^lr>-.  has  a  stac  of 
sur\-eyor5  in  It.ily,  and  tus  an  .irrancii  m.jnt  with  the  Britttb  Corpeo- 

tion  which  ciui  U-s  them  to  utiii/e  the-  i4.Tvieaa4f  chs nw^anit 

that  society  in  British  and  ioreisn  ports. 

Tbe  Ruerd  tf  AmtHmm  ml  MniUi  SUPpimg  _ 
in  1867  by  tbe  Amarfean  Shtaaotcrr  Aaaoaation  faov  1 

Amtritam  Buncm  ef  SMppmti,  and  is  the  standard  

authority.  Its  rales  for  the  construction  and  cUasification  af 
vessels,  as  pulilivhed  in  1889  aivd  amended  in  1900,  reeeixed  the 
approv.d  (if  thi-  I  .s.  Na\'>-  Department  and  of  the  wcral  fcoarij 
01  Amcris  an  undi.  rw  ri' i  r-<.  It  has  agents  and  surveyors  in  many  d 
the  princifval  [»'ris  of  the  world. 

The  present  rules  and  ubles  of  most  of  the  above  societies  apply 
to  construction  in  ataeL  if  iron  btobeoaadinthaconatrnctienaf 
vessels,  the  material  auist  be  increased  in  thichntaa  tram  10%  ta 
35%,  dependent  upon  tbe  part  for  which  it  ia  to  be  naad  and  the 
quality  of  the  iron.  In  some  cases  separate  tables  lor  oteel  and  inn 
accompany  the  rules,  and  in  a  few  ca*es  the  fodeties  provide  niB 
for  construction  in  wood.  The  l.iie-vt  rules  of  JJayd't  Reftster  provfie 
01^  (or  steel  ships,  but  vessels  o(  wood  and  iron  are  still  clas>ed. 

The  highest  class  awigned,  upon  rwaplifiiin  of  n  ah^  hf  tka 
•odctics  referred  to.  is  as  follows 

Uoyd'a   41    10B4     I  if^lir 

Bureau  Veritas  ....  if^^  3/3L  LL 

British  Corporat'ion    .    .      B,8.^|^ M.B>9>^j^ 

Norske  Veritas .    .    .    .  |||  lAi         1  i^UkKM. 

GcranabteUtyd  .  .  j|  loa^  4f|UX. 

RaeofdfifAflHr.ShipfHng  |||  At  ||«. 

The  star  or  cross  in  each  case  denotes  special  survey.  In  LlfyS'i 
Registtr  looA  refers  to  conformity  of  scantlings  with  the  tabln:  tbe 
figure  I,  to  the  efficient  state  of  the  equipment,  including  anchors  aod 
cables;  L.M.C.  denotes  Lloyd's  Machinery  Certificate,  la  the 
Bureau  Vtritas  the  large  I  expresses  first  diiniion  of  dassificatkm  (oct 
of  three);  tbe  two  rings  around  tbe  | lUnetti  tint  th  Aip  b  divided 
into  a  sufficient  number  of  water-tight  compartments  to  enable  h« 
to  float  in  still  water  with  any  two  of  them  in  (ree  coromunicatic* 
with  tha  aea.  Vciy  few  ships  in  the  rtfisier  have  the  double  rim, 
butaonehiwtdii^fiag^deaal&af  potM-totontinadi  «■» 

with  any  00a  oompaitmcnt  in  free  communication  with  the  «a: 
3/j  expresses  completeness  and  efficiency  of  hull  and  machinery; 
the  letter  following  3/3  indicates  the  iMvigation  (or  which  the  vesaH 
is  intended;  the  first  I,  that  the  wood  portions  of  the  hull  srt 
entirely  sati5(actor>- ;  while  the  second  I  has  the  same  wgnificatve  a 
n  «pei  t  to  the  eOMipmcnt  of  masts,  spars,  rigging,  anchor*,  chaiss 
anil  boats.  In  the  Britith  Corporation  RetitUr.  B,B,  siyuhes  cqa- 
(ormity  with  all  requirements,  these  letters  standing  lor  Blilijfc 
Sundard;  M.B4k  signifies  that  the  machinery  also  conloraw.  U 
the  Sortkt  VtrHos  lAt  denotes  compli;uKe  with  rule  requimneats 
as  regards  the  hidL  M  A  K.V.  sienihcs  that  the  VT»«el  has  a  Nonke 
VarttMcaftifieata for anginesaad boiloa.  The thodinK fwyg 
the  efficient  atata  of  tha  aqnlpHMM.  In  the  Ciwnanfwiir  Utyi  tha 

mark  100  A  ■^'c"'*'**  w^'ch  t^J"        iecludinj  h«r 

rotiipmer  t  v.p  to  the  requirements  of  the  highest  class  o(  the  society. 
Tlir  ii'.:i;r.  4     nihc*  th.it  the  class  is  to  be  icgwlariy  ratpm  '  '' 
special  survc>'s  bekl  in  periods  of  (our  ytaia  anen.  M.C  1 
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It  th«  nutcUncfy  alio  uMunm  with 
d  has  obtained  a  ■eparatc  certificate. 

Certain  ctcam  vcsaela  obtain  a  (    |  whicli  enctow*  the      in  front 

the  clavi  m.irk.  This  siRnifics  that  the  arrnriKcmcnt  of  the  water- 
;ht  bulkhead*  is  tuch  as  theoretically  to  ensure  the  floatability  o( 
e  chip  when  the  ica  has  acccta  to  one  or  two  of  her  companmcnt*. 
The  tests  for  Med  material  to  be  used  in  building  the  thips,  as 
luixed  by  4be  aac  MdetMa.  any  be  tabulated  as  follows: — 
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appointed  by  the  British  tovcmmcnt.  and  one  of  the 

considered  was  that  of  the  load  tine.  In  the  final  report  ia  I874  the 
conclusion  was  arrived  at  that  a  aettlemcnt  of  o  load  line  •Bouldt 
in  the  main,  he  guided  by  reserve  buoyancy  as  a  first  consideration. 
The  ci"inirri!S!iion(.r5  were,  however,  of  opinion  that  an  act  of  parlia> 
ment.  fr.ttnod  tu  eiiiorceanv  scale  of  frecDoatd,  would  be  miichfcvmis. 
if  not  iiK^io^^ihl''.  as  woukf  besay  uuiwtisl  liih  far  tlw  ■falosdiig 
of  merchant  ships. 

In  1874.  in  a  paper  read  before  the  lastttiitlMofNaiwilAltUMCito 


Ultimate  Tensile  Strength. 

Elongation  In  Length  of  8  in. 

Temperature  Test. 

Lloyd's  Register  .      .     .     ,  . 

British  Corporation  ... 
Refcistro  Nasionalc  Italiano  . 
Norske  Veritas  ..... 

Record  of  American  Shi|ipit|g  . 
Getrosniacbcr  Uoyd    •  .  , 

Between  38  and  ya  tons  per 
■q.  in. 

« 

«(  •» 
t*  •■ 
Between  37  and  33  tons  per 
sq.  in. 

Between  58,000  and  68,000  lb 

per  M).  in. 
Iktiwca  a6  aad  31  torn  per 

Not  tat  tlh|^  ao^for^toet 

••  *• 
tft 

i(  t* 

33  %  for  plates  weighing  18  tb 

per  sq.  It.  and  upwards. 
M%  for  pUtcs  10  mm.  in 

Sample  hi  at<"<l  10  a  low  cherry 
red  ami  cicjKil  in  water  at 
80*  F.  and  doiiMetl  over  a 
radius  of  t  ^  times  the  thick- 
ness of  the  plate  tested. 

For  pUtcs  Ins  than  I  In.  In  tkickncw  the  list  fow  societies  in  the 
»ve  taUe  allow  an  elonsation  of  16%:  the  Bmmt  Vtrttu  allows 

1  elooKation  varying  between  3o%  and  10%  for  plates  between 
[ths  and  Aths  of  .in  inch  in  thickness;  the  Rtrord  of  Amencam 
hi0f»nf  allows  an  elonp.ition  of  l8%  for  platen  woi^hing  less  than 
i  lb  jxr  "jjuarc  foot;  the  Cermanisthtr  l^oyd  .illi-v. s  .in  elongation 
if}" a  fur  platen  between  10  nim.  and  5  mm.  in  thickness  and  I4";<> 
ir  I'l.ites  less  than  5  mm.  in  t iii<  V;iir-s.  l  ur  nwl  plates  to  be 
in^cd  cold  U^yd's  RegitUr  and  the  Brititk  Corporalton  require  a 
linimum  tensile  strengw  of  s6  teas,  and  lor  sectional  material  such 
I  angles,  bulb  angles  and  channels  the  tensile  strength  may  be  ss 
Igh  as  33  tons.  For  rivet  steel  the  tennle  strength  must  be  between 
5  and  30  tons  per  aquare  inch,  with  a  minimum  elongation  of  35% 
D  a  gauRC  length  of  ei^ht  times  the  diameter  of  the  har.  Hot  and 
aid  bcmiiiiK  Lin:!  ior^i:  ([-.15  lor  aii^le  bars  are  als-i  iirr^<  riN-d. 
The  regulation  of  certain  m.itter»  conntTieti  with  llie  design  of 
mchsnt  ships  falls  upon  the  Marine  Defxirtment  of  the  Board  of 
,  ,  .  Trade.  The  authority  of  the  Board  is  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  of  1894,  which  Coosolidatcd  previous 
enactments.  These  matters  iadttde  the  measurement 
of  tonnage,  and  provision  for  the  salcty  and  comfort  of 
pauwcngers  and  cirw.  The  former  is  discussed  in  a 
eparate  article  (»ee  Tonnage),  but  it  may  be  mentioned  here  that 
he  following  countries  have  at  various  dates  accepted  ttio  British 
ules  for  tonnage:  United  Slates.  Denmark,  Austria- Hungary, 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  Netherlands,  Norway, 
<reece.  Rusiua,  Finland,  Hayti,  Belgium  and  Japan.  The  amount 
I  deduction  for  p(«>pelling|>owcr  varies  in  Spain,  Sweden,  NctheT' 
aads,  Greece.  Russia  aad  EMfluin.  but  option  is  granted  to  ewners 
o  have  the  engine-room  remeasurcd  under  the  rules  of  allowance 
or  engine-room  relating  to  British  ships.  Special  certificates  are  at 
irewnt  alio  i»!(ued,  on  appl!ci>tion,  to  ve«<iett  trading  to  Italian  ports. 
If  the  Italian  authorities  do  not  at  present  recognize  certain  sections 
if  the  Act  of  1894  in  regard  to  deductions  from  tonnage  and  excmp- 
ions  from  measurement.  Special  tonruige  certificates  are  aIm  issued 
or  the  Sues  Canal,  where  the  measurements  of  ships  and  deductions 
com  totuan  varv  from  British  rules,  and  an  dsOiM  M  leoflll  by 
Jie  Beard  «  Tiaoe  in  their  Instructions  to  Suiwyws. 

With  regard  to  safctv  and  comfort  the  surveyors  have  to  see. 
imong  other  matters,  tnat  the  crews  are  properly  accommodated 
ind  the  paisengers  not  too  crowded:  that  the  Ixxits  .ind  life-saving 
ippliances  arc  sufficient;  that  the  liRhts  .md  arc  in  order; 

that  the  freeboard  is  sutftcicnt  and  ship  othe-rwiM!  seaworthy;  that 
{rain  cargoes  are  proocrly  stowed;  and  that  coal  cargoes  are  adc- 
;)uatcly  ventilated.  Any  question  of  doubt  ks  to  the  strength  of 
passenger  vcssds  has  to  be  referred  to  the  Bqaid  of  Trade,  and  in 
luture  middiip  sections,  with  all  patticiiiais  marked  thereon,  are 
to  be  submitted  in  the  case  of  all  new  steamships  building  under 
tur\|ey  lor  which  passenger  certificates  arc  required.  A  passenger 
certincate  is  required  whenever  a  steamer  carries  more  than  twelve 
pawengers.  In  granting  it  the  Board  of  Traile  recognizes  five 
different  services,  ranging  from  fotcign-going  steamers  to  cxcunion 
steamers  in  smooth  water.  The  Bowl  M  TMa  nlea  for  Tfnf'y 
are  not  poMisbcd  officially. 

A  Billi  iatroduccd  into  parliament  In  1869,  dealing  with  the  load 
Vaeiiseitioa,  conuined  a  clause  requiring  the  draught  of  water  to  be 
recorded  at  which  a  vesnel  i*  floating  when  leaving  port. 
.rV  This  Bill  did  not  pass;  but  in  the  following  year  the 
.Merchant  ShIppitiK  Cij«le  liill  w.is  (jroupht  in.  containing 
the  5-ii.ic  i:ri,\ .-,11 1:1,  a;iil,  in  a' l' .1    m ,  nuiiiri-..'  a  ;^  .ile 
showing  the  draught  of  water  to  Ije  marked  on  stem  .ml  'ii  m  (o^t 
of  every  British  ship.   This  became  law  in  1871.    Tfie  f.ittie  .Art 
empowered  the  Board  of  Trule  to  record  the  draught  of  water  of  all 
' —        ships  on  teavsng  port, by  suweyrs  duly  amhoriud.  Jo 
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uUes  of  fncboaid  wsra  sunested  from  tbta  collected  sA  :  

principal  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom.  These  tables  were  based  «• 
the  pnndpie  of  reserve  buoyancy,  and  were  intended  to  apply  to  tho 
loaoint;  of^ the  various  types  of  sca-going  ships  then  to  he  dealt  with, 
A»  an  indication  of  the  form  of  the  vessel,  it  was  su^KL'^ted  th.^t  a 
tonnage  roelTicicnt  of  fineness  should  be  used,  in  order  that  the  tables 
propeiw-d  tiu^lit  l«-  readily  ad.ipuxi  to  all  sea-going  ships,  whether  at 
that  time  at  i>ca  or  in  port,  la  itt7Sasbort  Act  was  paa«ed,  to  remain 
ia  fana  only  ouil  October  «f  tho  loUowiiiK  year,  wnich  emboi&cd  as 
its  cUef  CeMoR  the  icqiiiRneiit  of  what  was  afterwards  ufiivemily 
known  as  the  "  FBaMoll  mark  *"  (after  the  late  Mr  S.  Plimsoll,  M.P.,, 
the  prime  mover  in  securing  legislation  for  the  prevention  of  ovci^ 
loading  in  British  ships).  All  British  ships  were  to  have  the  position 
of  the  deck  shown  on  the  side  of  ilie  vhip,  and  every  foreign-going 
Briti-h  ship  was  to  have  a  circiitar  tli-k  m.irked  below  the  deck 
I'.ne.  indicating  the  maximum  dra.i^-.hi  to  »luch  it  was  intended  to 
load.  Th(  Act  in  no  way  &(ed  the  amount  of  freeboard:  this  was 
left  to  the  ibipowner.  The  provisions  of  the  1875  Act  were  coih 
firmed  by  a  more  comoRbensiva  Act  in  1876,  which  extended  tha 
compulsory  omridng  of  the  deck  Mae  and  disk  to  all  British  shias, 
except  those  under  80  torn  engaged  in  fishing  and  the  coastiag 
trades,  also  excepting  yachts  or  war  vessels.  Before  this  Act  was 
frj-.-.ed  the  Hoard  of  Trade  took  .1. 1  !:.■[>,  \i\  aprxjinting  a  coinmittce 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  framing  rules  f^r  the  regulation  of 
freeboard.  The  committee  was  to  be  composed  of  repre8cntati\'cs 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Lloyd's  Register,  aiid  the  Uverpool  Under- 
writers' Registry.  Thia  attempt  to  establish  an  autbonsed  acaleaf 
freeboard  failed.  Meanwhile  the  subject  was  not  kwl  sight  of;  the 
collection  of  data  was  continued,  investigations  were  carried  out. 
and  six  years  later  (in  1883)  (he  committee  of  Lloyd's  RegisUr  issued 
freeboard  tables,  and  undertook  to  as.sijn  freebtiard,  on  the  basis 
of  the  tables  issued,  on  owners  niaV;iri^;  appliration  for  the  same. 
In  the  course  of  three  years  944  vevjtls  li.id  freeboards  thus  aasigncd 
to  them,  and  in  the  cascof  77}  of  this  number  the  owners  voluntarily, 
accepted  the  freeboards  assigned.  In  December  1883  the  Load 
Line  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  Bo.-ird  of  Trade:  aad  after 
two  years'  careful  deliberation  and  InvectiKatlon,  involving  muA 
labour,  the  committee  presented  its  report,  'I'his  report-was  accom* 
panied  by  tables,  whicn  .igreed  closely  with  those  prrviou>lv  issued 
Dv  Lioya'i  Regifier;  and  they  were  accepted  by  the  committee 
of  that  society  in  September  1885,  Hetueen  1885  and  June  1890 
(the  latter  being  the  date  the  Load  Line  Act  was  pas^d)  38jo 
steam  and  sailing  vcascb  had  freeboards  fixed  by  Uiyi's  Regiurr, 
and  of  those  3530  were  taken  ffom  the  tables.  After  the  passing 
of  the  Act  in  1890  appointtneMS  tA  assign  freeboards  were  graatad 
to  Lloyd's  Register,  Bureau  Ktrtetand  tne  British  Carpunmm. 

In  1893  the  original  tables  were  modified  with  respect  to  tome  of 
the  ports  in  the  United  Slates  on  the  Atlantic,  the  s.»ilinB  from  or 
to  wnich  in  the  winter  was  to  subject  the  ship  to  a  few  inches  addi> 
tional  freeboard.  In  1898  they  were  further  modified  (o)  to  exempt 
ships  over  jjo  ft,  in  length  from  the  additional  freeboard  just  men- 
tioned, and  to  limit  the  additional  freeboard  in  smaller  shifts;  (6) 
to  give  some  concession  to  turret-deck  steamers;  and  (c)  in  some 
other  minor  matters. 

In  1906  the  Shipping  Laws  were  amended  so  that  all  foreign  vessels 
loading  at  British  ports  required  to  be  provided  either  with  a  free- 
board assigned  unaer  the  British  tables,  or  under  tables  of  a  foreign 
country  which  had  been  certified  hv  the  BritiNh  Ho.ird  of  Trade  as 
being  equally  effective  with  the  British  freelxxird  t.diK-s. 

In  the  same  year  the  British  tables  were  tviscd  through6ut  in 
the  li>:h(  of  the  experiences  of  previous  years  of  practical  adminis- 
tration, by  a  OMnmittee  whose  members  were  drawn  from  the 
Board  of  Trada  aad  the  three  asrifmai  bBdic»-Uqyd'%  Bridih 
Corporation,  aad  the  B«NM  ViMitab 
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ondB  In  the  freeboanb  for  vmtdt  with  eemplet*  Mtpcntfoeturai 
or  •  eoosidcrabte  extent  of  atranc  dtck  cfwtloai.  aad  in  thorn  for 

laf^e  vessels,  with  the  result  that  a  connderablc  increase  wm  given 
to  the  rarr)'ing  caparity  o(  British  shipping,  Thii  wu  follownl  by 
a  conference  in  Hamburg  between  eiaht  dclegatet  nominated  by  the 
British  government — being  practically  the  former  committee— and 
eight  German  tlclcxitcs.  The  confercrvcc  resulted  in  an  adiustnaent 
of  the  German  freeboard  tal>!e»  previously  in  force,  and  Germany 
hat  adopted  freeboard  ubics  and  regulation*  which  Are  rccogTkiaed' 
by  the  Britbb  government  in  an  Order  in  Council  dstad  a  i  itNo  vember 
I90il.  France  and  Holland  have  adopted  the  BritMi  table*,  and  the 
had  line  certificates  i»»ucd  by  those  countries  are  rccoftni/cd  in  Orders 
in  Council  dated  ajnd  November  1900  and  1  ith  lunc  1910  r«p«:- 
tively.  Denmark,  Sweden  ami  Sfuin  nave  alvj  jrtoptcd  ihc  British 
tables,  and  as  other  maritime  n.iti  ns  have  the  subjc-ct  under  con- 
sideration it  is  confidently  evprctcJ  that  the  load  line  regulations 
will  bocom*  international.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  1906  the  British  load  line  reguUtions  now  apoly  to  all 
foreiKn  ■hin  while  thejr  an  within  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Ships  laden  with  Erain  have  to  comply  with  mica  of  the  Board  of 
Tni'.r.  w'li'  h  provnac  that  for  singlc-oeckcd  ships  there  shall  either 
pfovi-.ion  for  feeding  the  hold,  or  there  shall  not  be 
Lo*m^9t         ihiTi  three-quarters  of  the  hold  occupied  by  gram  in 
bulk,  the  remaining  one-fourth  being  occupied  by  grain  or 


other  suitable  cargo  in  ba^s,  bales  or  barrels,  suppoirtcdon 
platforms  laid  on  the  grain  in  bulk.  For  ships  with  two  decks, 
grain  in  bulk  in  the  'tween-decks  is  for  the  roost  part  prohibited;  but 
cwtaia  grains  are  allowed,  provided  there  are  separate  fecdera  for 
hold  and 'twcen'decks,  or  else  sufficiently  large  feeaers  to  the  'tweco- 
decks,  and  the  hatches  and  other  openings  there  made  available  for 
feeding  the  holds.  In  ships  with  two  decks  longitudinal  grain-tight 
lihiftinp-board*  must  be  fitted  where  grain  is  carried  cither  in  Ixip* 
or  bulk;  these  shifting-boards  must  extend  from  beam  to  di-ck  an  I 
from  beam  to  keelson,  and  in  the  case  of  bulk  grain  niu»t  also  lie 
fitted  between  the  beams  and  carried  up  to  the  very  top  of  the  space. 
The  regulations  also  impose  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  pounds  for 
every  Suodred  cubic  feet  of  wood  carried  as  <tock  carso  which 
arrivnionibipiBTitbhorlareigii,  in  any  port  of  the  United  Kingdom 
between  the  jut  October  and  I6th  April,  provided  no  unforeseen 
circumstances,  »■»  di  tmc<l  I.y  the  Act,  intervene.  By  deck  caivo  in 
this  section  is  meant  any  doals,  battens  or  other  wood  goods  oiany 
description  to  a  hei^iht  evci-eilitig  jj  ft.  aliove  the  deck. 

In  1840  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
dad  witn  the  spacing  and  strength  of  transvcrw  water-tight  bulk- 
heads  and  to  make  tecomnendatipn*.  The  first  matter  tubniittcd 
to  thi^  committee  rebted  to  subdivision  which  should  enable  a  chip  to 
float  in  moderate  weather  with  any  two  compartments  in  free 
connexion  with  the  sea.  The  committee,  while  n-commending  the 
above  as  a  standard  for  sea  Roing  shifvs  of  not  Ic'i  than  425  It.  in 
length, and forcre'.r  channel sti.,H:^vrsirre?f>cctivco( length, suggested 
less  stringent  conditions  for  sci-gnin^  ;.hip%  of  *hortiT  length.  There 
was  no  suggestion  of  enforcing  such  subdivision  by  law;  but  as  a 
reward  for  complying  some  cottcession  was  to  be  allowed,  under  the 
Life  Saving  Applunces  Act  of  1888.  as  to  the  boats  or  life  rafts  to 
be  carried.  On  the  presentation  of  the  report  the  matter  was, 
however,  allowed  to  drop,  and  the  rules  of  lloyf$  RegisUr  and  the 
other  classification  societies  are  therefore  the  only  rules  with  practical 
faifluencc.  The  subdivision  required  by  Lioid'i  Register  for  all 
•learners  comprises  a  bulkhead  at  each  end  of  the  machinery  spaces, 
and  a  bulkhead  at  a  rcasoiuble  distance  from  each  end  of  the  ship, 
making  four  in  all.  In  addition  for  larger  stcamera  other  bulkheads 

 'wfidloim.niiiriy.— 

Bulkheads. 


have  to  be  fitted,  making  the 
Length  of  Steamer. 
a85  ft.  to  335  ft 
3J5        405 .. 
405    ..  470.. 
470    ..   540 ». 
MO     «•  OIOm 


5 
6 


9 

10 


The  potltioM  of  these  additional  bulkheads,  and  the  height  to  which 
they  are  to  be  carried,  are  clearly  stated,  and  the  rules  arc  given  fur 
thetr  scantlings.  These  scantfingi  arc  suitable  for  purposes  of 
safety  in  the  event  of  accident;  but  it  is  understood  that  they  have 
to  be  considerably  increased  when  the  bulkhead  is  also  used  to 
withstand  frequcntlv  the  pressure  of  oil  or  water  ballast ;  a  deflection 
of  the  lilting  which  would  do  no  harm  in  an  emergency  once  en- 
countiT'i!  would  certainly  become  serious  if  o'.:cn  rojHMtcd  in  the 
ordinary  service  of  the  ship.  The  foremost  bulkhrrnl  of  the  shin 
receives  the  name  of  collision  bulkhead,  or  tonicumes  fnre-brah 
bulklicad:  the  aftermost,  the  a/Ur-peak  bulkhead,  la  auhng  snips 
the  eoOiMoa  huMead  alone  requires  to  be  fitted. 

Practical 

Practical  shipbuilding  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  properties 
of  the  materials  u&cd  in  the  construction  of  ships,  and  of  the 
pffoccsMS  by  whkfa  they  are  produced  or  prepared  (or  uie,  ao  that 
tlity  magr  be  nAabfy  adected  for  tbe  Mivires  tor  wUdi  Ihqr  aso 


iDtended;  also  a  knowledge  of  the  methods,  means  and  machtaery 
by  which,  after  deliver}^  in  the  shipyard,  the  materials  arebroug}.: 
to  the  reqtiisite  shafie,  erected  in  their  proper  relative  po*itii.>r.>, 
connected  togevhcr,  and  completed  tn  aa  to  form  a  ftxuaue 
which  shall  fulfil  thie  intentioiu  of  tbe  dcHSO,  whether  lat|p»«r 
small,  BKXchaBt  tUp  or  wanh^  Thevaiicticaofafa^aKrery 
great,  tad  m  coettantly  rhaagtag,  aad  that  new  pfoUiMi 
contiaoally  preaent  themadvea  to  the  shipbuilder.  Thoe  is  abo 
an  ever-increasing  demand  for  rapid  proiduction,  which  nercati- 
tatcs  a  rigorous  and  constant  search  for  simplification  of  methods 
of  work,  for  labour-saving  and  time-saving  machincr)'.  for 
improved  means  oi  hjmilinp  mattriaJ  in  the  shipyard,  a.-.J  lor 
workshopa  and  factohea  which  will  more  oomplctcly  prepare 
and  finish  tbdr 'vulow  piodiicts  bafon  deiprtch  to  the 
shipyard. 

Whatever  tbe  riae  of  the  ddp  or  the  type  to  wbidi  the  bdoop, 
theitaewlpdiiclpleiofCQMtnictlonretnaiBvetyiBuch  the  same 
in  aO  ctKS.  The  (oOowtng  account  appliea  to  tttfi  and  e^^^^ 

iron  shipbuilding,  The  cxlcrior  parts — the  bc'.tom,  ^3^^ 
sides  and  decks — su[)ply  tlic  strength  required  for  the 
structure  as  a  whole.  I  hc  Ixittom  and  sides  are  sj-okcn  of  as  the 
thtU  or  ouisidt  plating,  and  arc,  with  the  decks,  kept  to  the 
proper  shape  by  means  of  frames  rtinning  across  the  sfa^  She 
the  raftere  in  a  roof  or  the  liba  in  the  l^y.  These  are  called 
tfannau  frames  or  ribs,  and  kem  when  they  run  under  tbe 
dccki.  The  parts  of  the  frames  at  the  bottonef  tbe  ahiprvbne 
they  are  made  deep  and  strong  to  support  her  when  the  it  docked 
or  groimdcd,  are  known  as  floors,  while  the  spaces  between  these 
floors  arc  spoken  of  as  the  bUgts.  The  transverse  frames  and 
floors  arc  held  upright  in  their  proper  relative  positions  by  other 
frames  which  nin  lenj^thwise  in  the  ship;  one  at  tbe  middle  line 
being  called  the  ctnire  kelson,  and  others  fitted  at  tbe  sides, 
kttlsons,  bilge  ktdsoru  and  side  stringers.  All  tbe  fore-and-ait 
frames,  taken  together,  are  spoken  of  as  the  longitudinal  framoi^ 
Where  tanks  for  carrying  water  ballast  arc  buih  into  the  bottoa 
of  the  ship,  tbe  centn  kedaoa  ii  cdled  tbe  «Mfte  fMv,  aad  the 
keelsons  or  bOge  keelsons  the  tidt  girdtrt.  la  luge  merchant 
vessels,  and  in  all  war  vessels,  except  the  smaBest  daasts,  aa 
inner  boUcm  is  provided  for  increasing  the  security  against  injury 
by  grounding,  and  ag.iiiu>t  ramming  and  toriK.-do  attack  in  r  ir 
vessels,  in  addition  to  forming  tanks  for  c.irrying  w.itrr,  either  ai 
ballast  or  for  use  in  the  ship.  In  such  cases  tbe  centre  keelson 
is  called  the  wiical  ktd,  and  the  keehoas  aad  girdeis  arc  called 
iMgUndiiuti.  Whea  the  dcqp  vcftical  ttaaimse  plates  fonaiaf 
the  floonflailjrptteed  betweea  the  bwiMoi,  girders  or  kapM- 
dinab,  and  are  attadied  to  them  by  an^  baa,  the  flooB  an 
called  intercostct  floors,  and  the  keelsons,  ginlen  aad  loBgf- 
tudinals  are  said  to  be  cvniinuous;  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
keelsons,  girders  or  longiludinaU  extend  only  b<  !  *cen  the 
frames,  and  floors  they  arc  called  inlercoUd  kf  Isods,  girders 
and  longitudinals,  and  tbt.  iramcs  and  floors  arc  said  to  be 
continuous.  In  war  vessels,  cscepl  the  —al«>  classes,  much  of 
the  loogitudinal  fiaauBC  b  ooatiaaoaa;  mmI  the  tramvcne 
frambg.'fbr  the  aioet  port,  bMIfa^ef  aagyebon  vpon  the  outer 
bottom  and  under  the  iaaer  bottota,  wlUi  aboit  plates,  called 
bracket  plates,  between  them,  attached  to  tbe  loagltodttak 
by  short  aiiRle  bars  Frames  buiU  up  in  this  w.^y  are  called 
brackft  friimrs.  In  mercantile  vessels  the  Irarxsvcrsc  frames  both 
within  and  without  the  double  bottom  arc  usually  conlinuoui 

Besides  the  transverse  and  longitudinal  franung,  there  arc 
partitions  used  for  dividing  up  the  iatetnal  spaces  of  the  ship, 
which  are  called  bulkJuads;  they  are  partial,  coaipietc,  water* 
tight  <ff  noe-water-tigbt,  as  the  cfacomianoca  of  the  case  reqorb 
la  waiaUpa  the  traasvene  buDchcads  are  to  naiaeroni,  ia  eider 
to  restrict  aa  much  as  possible  the  eatranceof  water  from  damage 
in  action,  that  they  go  a  long  way  towards  providing  the  r.ccesviry 
transverse  strength,  and  the  transverse  frames  arc  cor.sequtntly 
made  of  thinner  materials  anl  fjitcd  at  greater  distances  af>art 
than  they  otherwise  would  be.  Transverse  frames  are  from  36 
to  48  in.  apart  in  large  warships,  and  from  14  to  53  and  aotae- 
times  36  ia.  ia  lalge  atctdiaat  shipe.  At  the  cxtieaie  eods  of 
tbe  ship  the  shell  platiag  oa  the  tm  Mu  b  attached  to 
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or  cutlngi,  which  are  known  as  the  stem  at  the  fore  cnH,  and  the 
stern-frame  or  sUmposl  at  the  after  end.  The  stem  ol  a  warship 
is  generally  made  very  iaaHi«%  nd pNjjMlS  OwUr  Uw  «lt«I  ■» 
as  to  form  the  mm. 

The  longitudinal  framing  is  carried  right  forward  and  aft  when 
possible,  and  the  ends  of  the  several  frames  are  oonoected  to- 
gether across  the  ship  by  strong  plates  and  Ulfjim,  which  arc 
otlkd  Aiwa  or  breatUi«ok$t  fbnMunl;  aod  kuMft  at  amitha,  aft. 
Addithnud  supporu,  intndaeed  to  owble  the  vead  to  withstand 
the  heavy  blows  of  the  sea  in  had  weather,  arc  called  pantin;^ 
strtHftrs,  panting  knus,  and  panlifH  btoms,  panting  being  the 
t«m  sfflM  to  clw  M«»(att  wh'jcb  oeow  ia  tlM  aids  plit^ 


The  WHtiedt  or  CMMlrpSltlM  In  tfw  I.  T  and  bulb  Mctiont  ii 
•polcen  of  the  wtk,  ud  voiiea  ma  ibout  3  in.  to  9  in.  in  depth ; 
the  boriaontal  pans  are  calfcd  JIaaeet;  in  an  angle  bar,  both  paru 
of  the  Mction  are  called  flanges.  The  flanges  vary  in  width  from 

atiout  2  in.  to  7  in.  in  the  .Tn^;le  bar,  and  from  3  in.  to  6  in.  in  the 
(ithiTS.     1  he  thickniv,  (rum  aiKiilt  1  in.  to  J  in.  These 

dimensions  taken  together  arc  called  the  uanUinis  of  such  material. 
Ttat  tMckDHMi  oi  tio  piMca  ia  eaauMa  Nit  fCMnly  Hi  r 


if  sufficient  strength  is  not  provi-fcd.  UTiere  the  ends  of  the  ship 
are  very  full,  or  btuj,  the  (raiucs  arc  sometimes  inclinc<l,  or 
canted  out  of  the  transverse  plane,  50  as  to  be  more  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  plating;  such  are  known  as  cant  frames. 
At  the  stem  a  transverse  frame,  caUed  a  transom,  is  attached  to 
the  upper  p?rt  of  the  sternpost  to  form  a  base  for  cant  frames  of 
the  overhanging  part  of  the  stem  which  is  known  as  the  counter. 
ToaMist  the  beams  and  bulkhewb  ia  holding  tlie  decks  in  their 
proper  positiom,  vertical  fiOanm  totroduoed  In  luge  anmben; 
but  to  avoid  the  loss  of  space  and  inconvenience  in  handling 
cargo,  ordinary  pillars  are  often  dispensed  with,  and  specui 
pOki*  aad  de9  dedt  (Men  «•  fitted 


Ik  an  nadr.  in  that  it  will  Mt  lake  a  limper, 
itM  and  plunged  into  oH  or  water,  the  suddefl 


The  »teel  generally  u»<d  in  shipl  'iildiriK  U  known  as  mild  steel. 
It  is  very  tough  and  ductile,  and  dillcrt  from  the  hard  steel,  out  of 
-  wUehKMr 
""—"^       if  heal 

cooling  has  very  little  effect  upon  it,  whereas  with  tool  steels  a 
great  chanRe  talcc?  pbcc,  the  steel  becoming  very  hard,  and  usually 
brittle.  Till*  iju.ili!y  of  tempering  depends  chiefly  on  the  amount 
of  carbon  in  -.Ut  l.  mM  stii-l  containing  less  than  -JS  Steel 
of  greater  strength  than  mild  stepl  is  u«efl  ofca'.ionAlly  in  certain 
parts  ol  warships.  The  extra  strength  is  otjt.iinc<l  ^fncrally  by  the 
addition  of  carbon,  nickel  or  chromium,  coupled  with  special  treat- 
ment. The  quality  of  the  plates  and  tiara  uaed  is  tested  by  cutting 
flIF  strip*  about  a  in.  wide,  and  bending  them  double  by  hammering, 
or  in  a  preaa,  itnttt  the  bead  kilt  semicircle  whose  diameter  is  three 
times  the  thickima  of  the  Hiip.  The  strips  are  sometimes  heated  and 
plunged  into  water  to  cool  them  suHticnly  tn-forr  tiending.  .ind  they 
maybe  cut  from  cither  side  or  the  cnfl  of  the  pl.iu-  Strip-  arr  taken 
occasionally  and  hammered  into  various  other  shapes  while  hot  and 
while  cold.  *o  a«  to  ascertain  the  general  quality  of  the  material.  To 
ensure  its  tenacity,  strips  arc  taken  and  machmed  to  give  a  parallel 
part  about  2  in.  ui  width,  of  at  Ica^t  8  in.  in  length.  Two  centre- 
punch  marks  are  made  8  in.  apart,  and  the  strip  is  secured  in  a 
testing-machine  constructed  so  that  the  ends  can  be  gripped  by 
strong  iawt  which  do  not  injure  the  paralkl  pan.  The  iavs  are  then 
gradu.illv  pulled  apart,  thr  .imount  of  the  pull  required  to  hireak  the 
strip  !i<  ini^  ri  -gi»tercd,  anil  j1s,t  thi-  extent  to  which  the  strip  stretches 
in  the  length  of  8  in.  before  breaking..  The  tensile  strcneth  varic* 
between  26  and  u  tons  per  square  inch,  calculated  on  tlio  uriginal 
sectional  area  of  the  parallel  part  before  breaking,  and  iIm;  elonK.^i  ion 
in  the  8  in.  is  about  20":..  The  standard  strength  and  elon^.ttlon 
required  by  the  r>rinci;xkl  regiMratwn  societies  have  already  Lx-en 
given.  The  steel  used  (or  maksag  rivets  is  similarly  tested:  and 
samples  of  the  finished  rivets  aic  aim  taken,  and  hammered  into 
various  shapes,  hot  .-ind  cold,  to  ensure  that  the  metal  is  soft  and 
ductile  and  suitable  for  the  work. 

The  stem,  stern-frame.  &c.,  are  frequently  made  of  forged  iron: 
but  if  of  sti'-l,  they  arc  cast  to  the  form  required.  These  castings 
are  tested  by  U-ing  let  fall  on  hard  ground  and  then  slung  in  chains 
and  hammered  all  over,  when  faufts  of  casting  are  generally  dis- 
covered by  variations  in  the  sounds  produced.  By  this  hammering 
the  gneral  wundncss  of  the  casting  is  ensured.  To  teat  the  quality 
of  lie  steel  In  the  catting,  smalt  pieces,  which  are  east  on  for  the 
purpose,  are  removed  and  tested  in  the  same  manner  as  just  de- 
acribed  for  the  strips  cut  oR  from  the  plates:  they  are  required  to 
give  about  the  same  tensile  strength,  but  a  little  teia  ductility.  Hy 
10%  instead  of  M%eleogMioafaitla. 
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}  In.  and  t  !n.  Thicker  or  thlaMTglMea  are  obtainable,  but  are  not 
often  used  for  merchant  ships.  Theae  plates  are  of  varying  sixes  as 
required,  the  tendency  being  to  use  very  Urge  plates  where  possible, 
and  widths  of  S  ft.  to  7  ft.  are  used  in. lengths  o{  from  40  to  20  ft. 
Angle  bars  are  used  la  leogttis  of  from  ao  to  80  ft.  as  required,  or  aa 
mav  be  limited  by  the  MUM  of  tfaaipoft  factWMB  the  itetl  wofha 
and  the  shipyard. 

The  various  plates  and  bars  are  ooaneeted  together  hy  mcaaa  of 
raxtf  of  various  forms.  Specimens  of  the  cotnmoo  T '  ' 
ialg.J«.  The  heads  and  points  have  di'ttnrtive  I 

Countersunk  head,  chipped  flush. 
Ordinary  couannoak  Mad. 
Snap  head. 

Soap  head  with  COaieal  OT  flwdkd  I 

Pan  head  with  eooical «ri 

Pan  head. 
Countersunk  point. 
Rough  hammered  point. 
Snap  point,  hand  work. 
Snap  ptjint,  machine  work. 

The  pan  head  rivet  (e)  with  conical  or  swelled  neck  u  the  most 
commonly  used,  as  it  is  convenient  to  handle  and  gives  good  sound 
work.  Tde  rough  hammcretl  point  (11)  is  also  very  commonly  u^ii. 
is  very  elTcctive  and  is  readily  worked.  The  pan  head 
heMl.(e)>  without  ooan  imdcr  the  : 


(C) 
ID) 

y\ 

(01 

(n) 

(» 
0) 


The  pan  head  (f)  and  snw 
lit  an  eoly  una  far  arndl 


"Iff  S 

C7^  Cr\ 


£3 


Flo. 


riveting  is oone  vr  1 
J  is  also  UKd.  TM 
the  sMI.  aed  hi  e 
saap  point  (i>.  for  i 


rivets;  tSc  HctIs  (a),  (n),  (c),  (D),  arc  used  where  considered  de- 
sirable fur  api)earance°uke,but  (,c)  and  (D)arcalso  adopted  when  the 
riveting  is  done  bv  iQfdmilie  mchiacfy.  in  which  case  the  snap  point 

.   -1         countersunk  point  (c)  is  used  on  the  outside  of 

other  places  where  fln>-h  work  is  rrf)iiired.  The 
internal  hard  nvi  iin^,  i*  uM^d  where  dcsiced  foC 
appearance,  instead  of  the  rou^^h  hammered  point.  The  rivets 
vary  in  diameter  from  .il  .  .t  ]  in.  to  l\  in.,  and  the  lengths  are 
as  reouired  to  fo  thr.  iijh  the  holes  and  give  enough  material 
properly  to  form  the  I'  l' t-  The  diameter  <jf  the  rivet  is  settled 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  plates  to  be  connected,  being 
generally  about  \  in.  more  than  the  thtckneta  of  the  separate  plates. 
The  dtttsnce  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  rivets  is  spoken  of  as  the 
pitch,  and  is  generally  expressed  in  diameters.  For  oonatcttag 
plates  and  bars  in  the  framing,  the  pitch  of  the  rivets  runs  gener- 
ally to  7  diameters:  for  «vuring  edges  which  must  be  water-tight, 
the  pitch  is  from  to  5,  and.  if  they  are  to  be  oil-tight,  3  to  M 
diamctera.  In  butts  and  cdgea  of  shell-piatinft  the  pitch  varies 
tMns|C»4ldiemten. 
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In  tome  poyitioiM  rivets  like  the  above  cannot  be  driven  into  place 
and  properly  hammered  up:  retort  is  then  made  to  rivets  which 
have  screwed  points,  called  tap  rvftU,  shaped  as  shown  in  fig.  77 
That  shown  •((•){>'''' 


but  Mt 
iMCCMBiy  to  re- 
move tM  rivet 

for  examination 
of  pUiiri);;  ami 
when  hove  right 
up,  the  sc]uarc 
head  is  chipped 
off  and  the  sur< 
face  hammered 
smooth.  In  other 
positions  pat- 

  terns  (a)  or  (c) 

Fig.  77.  are  used  as  may 

.  .be  most  suitable. 

The  machines  used  la  vat  MlpSfMd  Mve  been  much  improved  <A 
recent  >'cars.   The  one  most  used  tt  the  punchinc  and  shearing 
machine,  on  one  side  of  which  plates  of  MTtWcliacatM  Up 
to  3  in.  may  be  cut  or  sheared  to  any  dHwedfam,  while 


on  the  other  side  rivet  holes  may  be  punched  of  any  re- 
uircd  silc.  Special  shears  are  provided  with  V-«hapcd  cutters  for 
taring  angle  bars,  but  in  some  cas«ai  the  cutter*  of  ordin-iry  lihwrs 
may  l>c  ri  pSaccd  by  V-shajicd  cutters  for  this  purjK)'^-.  When  the 
plates  and  bars  leave  the  shearing  and  punching  machine  their  cdgc« 
are  rough  and  slightly  distorted,  to  remove  which  it  is  necessary  in 
ouny  cases  to  plane  tncm.  This  is  usually  done  by  special  machines 
nrovidol  for  tmjMiC|iOiet  la  tha  OMttaiodcm  types  the  cutters  are 
duplicattd  and  the  tnaehina  aiiaaiwl  te  cut  botli  ways.  When  it  is 
■cquired  to  cut  a  square  ed^  on  the  flange  of  an  an^^te  bar  to  facilitate 
caulking,  a  pneumatic  chipping  machine  o!  rc-ccnt  introduction  is 
frequently  used,  but  this  is  more  usually  done  in  a  planing  inachine. 
In  fchipbuiUin^  a  ,;7cat  <J<'.it  of  drilling  roust  be  done  by  hand,  but, 
where  it  is  po»iblc,  drilling  machines  ate  employed.  The  most 
modem  forms  can  drill  a  number  of  holes  at  tha  aama  time.  For 
countersunk  work  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  hole  funnel-shaped,  as 
will  be.  seen  fnoi  fig.  77.  This  shape  is  rapidly  given  to  the  hole* 
already  pun^ad  or  dnlled  by  means  of  a  »pocinl  drilling  machine, 
which  can  be  very  easily  and  rapidly  manipulated.  The  use  of 
portable  drills,  to  avoid  hand  lalxnir,  is  rapidly  increasing,  and 
several  types  are  in  use,  operated  by  electric  motors,  compressed  air 
or  flexible  bh.it'tinR.  Thry  are  carried  to  any  position  required. 
The  hole  made  by  a  drill  is  cylindrical,  but  that  made  in  the  process 
of  punching  is  conical.  On  one  side  of  the  plate  its  diameter  is 
determined  by  the  diameter  of  the  punch,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
diameter  of  the  die,  which  must  be  greater  than  that  of  the  punch. 
This  taper  tends  to  prqducc  close  and  sound  riveting,  as  the  joint  is 
closed  both  by  the  knooong  down  of  the  rivet  and  by  the  contraction 
of  therivctoncoolinK.  On  the  other  hand,  the  (n<.ration  of  punching 
Injures  the  steel  in  the  nciRhbourhood  of  the  hole,  and  (or  work  sub- 
jf  i  A  to  great  stress  thi<  dcti  riorati-d  m.itcTi3l  must  be  removed  by 
countersinking  or  by  drilling  the  hole  to  a  larger  size,  or  the  quality 
of  the  material  may  be  partially  restored  by  annealing.  The  pro- 
cess of  annealing  consists  in  beating  the  steel  to  a  good  red,  then 
allowing  it  to  cool  very  aloarly:  during  this  process  parts  of  the 
material  which  have  been  vndtny  distressed  in  working  regain  their 
strength  by  molecular  rearrangements  in  the  dtitrc».^ca  parts.  This 
process  occurs  to  some  extent  when  hot  rivets  are  introduced  into 
the  holes  and  hammered  up.  The  steel  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  rivet  is  heated,  and  after».'ards  c<x>ls  gradually  as  the  heat 
becomes  distributed  into  the  body  of  the  plate.  In  some  experi- 
ments carrii  d  out  by  the  Admiralty  in  Pembroke  Dockyard  in  190J, 
it  was  found  that  the  ctlcct  of  punching  holes  close  together,  as  for  a 
btttt'^tiapt  was  to  diminish  the  tensile  strength  of  the  plates  about 
10%;  that  hot  riveting  restored  about  half  of  this;  and  that  when 
holes  were  drilled  and  countersutik  right  thmigh.  also  when  holes 
were  punchec^i  in.  and  countersunk  neht  tbfOHghi  aa  a*  ta  Mlaf|e 
hole  to  I  in.  in  diameter,  there  was  no  lass. 

In  addition  to  the  machines  r.i mi  mcd  al)o\c,  many  sj>ccial 
appliances  have  recently  been  introducetl  into  shipyards  for  the 
purpose  of  economically  carrying  out  definite  operations  rendered 
possible  by  the  uic  of  mild  steel.  Ships  built  with  a  bar  keel  require 
lhaaaiboardetrake  plates  00  each  side  tobeftaafBdoaonaadge,  so 
at  to  fit  against  tha  bar  keel.  Thisflanging  was  formally  canted  out 
by  hearing  the  plates  and  treating  them  hot,  but  nowavety  powerful 
machine,  called  a  heel-plate  bending  machine,  and  usuaHv  workrd 
by  hydraulic  power,  is  employed  for  the  purpose  with  the  plate  cold. 
FlanKing  plates  cold  has  also  become  Kc-ncral  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
pojes.  In  a  bulkhead,  stitTcning  is  neccM^ry,  and  (or  this  purpose 
angle  bars  were  commonly  u*cd;  the  horiaontal  stiffeners  are  now 
ircoucntiy  formed  by  Hanging  the  k>wer  edges  of  the  plates.  Instead 
<i  lltiac  an  aagle  bar  tacooaect  two  plates  at  right  angles  to  one 
aaMher,  the  edge  or  end  of  oaa  nay  be  flaneed,  and  half  the  weight 
of  the  angle  bar  and  the  rivet  work  saved .  For  all  such  work  some- 
adiat  Griiter  flanging  roachincs  than  the  kccl-plate  bending  machitte 
aia  tHM:  th^  are  nencFally  worked  by  hydraulic  povMTt  mit  thera 
te  ae  dineahy  In  driving  tbn  Iqr  uy«thar  OMMM. 


Another  modem  appliance  is  the  scarfing  machine,  which  is  uwd 
chiefly  in  connexion  w  ith  the  lapped  butts  w  shell  and  other  pUting. 
Before  its  introduction  it  was  usual  to  briag  the  ends  of  the  pUtc* 
together  and  cover  the  joint  with  a  abort  pcue  called  a  battHan^ 
seetncd  to  both  platea  with  a  prafMr  amngcaMnt  of  rivati  (aee  if. 
7>^).  It  ia now  more  usual  in  merchant  ships  to  «x>rk  overlap  batts, 
some  half  qf  the  weight  of  the  butt-strap  and  rivcring  and  other 
work  being  saved  thcn  tiy,  although  the  appearance  may  not  be 
•juitc  so  ^i^htly.  The  <1ilhculty  with  this  system  is  t^Jt  the  passing 
plates  on  each  side  have  their  edges  bpped  over  the  ends  ok  ih«  lap- 
Dutt,  and  in  order  that  they  may  be  brought  dose  some  machining 
is  necessary:  this  is  called  scarfing,  ix.  slottim  away  the  comer  of 
the  projecting  butt  so  as  to  produce  smooth  swMoes  ior  the  I " 
(see  sectkm  at  A  B,  <i^.  78).  The  machine  used  for  tlda  at 
is  a  slotting  nMchine  with  two  heads,  so  as  to  slot  both  edges  of  the 
plate  at  the  same  time;  it  is  provided  with  a  table  whiich  can  be 
adjusted  to  the  ni-cessar>'  bevel,  so  that  the  slotting  tools  may  reduce 
the  thickness  <>I  th<-  vAyi  -.  <i|K  r.ucd  on  in  a  gradual  taper  to  a  knife- 
edge.  A  more  recent  aj  pli.im  c  for  reducing  weight  is  the  joggUng 
machine.  As  already  d'^^criix  d.  the  usual  method  of  worl^mg  the 
shell-plating  is  by  akernate  in»ide  and  outside  strakcs  of  plating, 
the  outside  plates  overlapping  the  inside  plates,  and  the  space  b^ 
tween  them  and  the  frames  being  filled  in  by  slips  or  liocck  These 
liners  throuehouc  the  ship  amount  to  a  const deraole  weight,  and  the 


object  of  the  joKgling  is  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  thna. 
This  is  cKcctcd  by  shapine  the  outside  plates  as  shown  in  sect  MO 
h.  fig.  79.    Sometimes  the  lrame*>  arr  in^:i.nl  of  iK.,  plates, 

as  shown  in  section  c,  fig.  79:  the  inside  plate  lies  in  the  rtxrssrd 
portion  of  the  frame  formed  by  the  joggling  process,  and  t>  1  ovtu-:^ 
plate  on  the  unrecesscd  portion,  its  cage  lapping  over  the  evlgc  u( 
the  inside  p4aie  the  usual  width.  The  angle  bar  ia  this  case  mwa  be 
heated,  and  the  hydnuUc  pcem  is  placed  to  as  to  ba  icadHy  ac 
for  the  handling  of  the  part  10  be  heated.  Theayanmafj 
the  frames  has  not  been  adopted  tQmBilyaalBife  an  4 
of  joggling  the  plates. 

Frame-bevelling  m.irhincs  appear  to  be  growing  in  favour.  The 
machine  is  placed  on  rails,  near  to  and  across  the  mouth  of  ttie 
frame  furnace,  to  that  it  can  be  readily  placed  in  poeition  fcr  the 
frame  bar  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  furnace  directly  through  it.  ar,:J 
mowed  to  one  tide  when  not  required.  In  the  machine  a  series  of 
rollert,  which  can  be  Inclined  to  suit  the  varying  be\t;l  required, 
operate  on  the  bar.  The  inclination  of  the  roller  is  varied  as  the 
bar  pastes  along,  a  dial  and  pointer  giving  the  angle  of  bes-el  at 
each  instant.  As  the  bar  passes  through,  the  workman,  with  his 
eye  on  the  dial,  manipulates  the  machine  as  to  ^Hc  it  th»-  ro^iumd 
tKvel.  It  is  afterwards  completed  on  the  slabs,  the  form  bcssg 
taken  from  the  scrivc-board  in  the  usual  way. 

The  shipyard  should  be  supplied  with  modern  machinery  of  the 
most  approved  type,  in  order  to  produce  the  best  work  at  ecooocnical 
rates:  rolls  for  straightening  and  bending  plates,  for  fairing  and 
bending  beams  and  angle  bars;  shaping  and  slotting  m.schinc»: 
lathes  and  milling  machines:  heavy  planing  machines.  It  sSocld 
also  have  a  blacksmith's  shop,  saw-mills,  joiners'  shops.  See.,  all  f  jUy 
eiluippe<J  for  completing,  as  tar  as  posilblc,  the  work  of  the  >iri 
Tne  workshops  and  machines  should  be  distributed  so  that,  as  far 
as  poatible,  the  material  moves  steadily  along,  as  the  various  opeia- 
tlocit  are  performed  upon  it.  to  its  place  in  the  ship.  Pneunatic 
tools  are  often  preferred  for  light  work,  such  as  chipping,  driltiag. 
rimcring  and  caulking:  they  are  alto  occasionally  used  for  riveting, 
but  they  are  not  yet  much  in  favour  for  this  class  of  work.  Hvxjrauhe 
power  IS  "panirularly  well  adapted  for  hea^y  presses,  such  as  foe 
keel-plate  flangiiig,  lor  punching  and  shcarinz.  and  estjeiialK  lor 
punililng  manbolet  and  l^htenin,(  hoU-»  In  jliti,.*.  an!  t  t  htj-.-y 
riveting.  It  is  also  very  successfully  applied  for  pressing  to  shape 
a  great  variety  of  small  fittings  made  of  steel  or  iron.  For  each 
machines  as  rolls,  ordinary  shears  and  punchet.  winches.  Ac.  eeparata 
steam  engines  are  still  fretiucntly  fitted,  but  there  is  a  very  aafhad 
tendency  to  replace  all  tnese  by  ekctric  motors.  Electric  frnwar 
(or  driving  all  the  machinery  has  been  introduced  into  many  ship- 
yards. It  has  many  advantages:  all  the  power  required  in  trie 
yard  may  be  generated  in  one  building  in  any  position,  containing 
the  boilers,  steam  engine*  and  electric  generators,  and  the  wh.-Je 
may  be  designed  and  worked  to  as  to  secure  great  economy.  The 
current  it  tupplicd  cither  to  OMNon  directly  oriving  the  htaiiu  ar 
outlying  maciunes.  or  to  motora  driving  a  line  of  shafting  where  the 
machines  are  of  a  lighter  character  and  are  arranged  in  oomp»ct 
groups.  Fixed  machines  can  be  placed  where  most  convenient  ior 
the  work,  without  any  reference  to  the  position  of  the  boilers  or  other 
machinery,  and  a  large  number  of  machines  can  lie  very  rcadtiy 
made  portable  for  the  lik;ht';r  cla^M•»  of  work.  The  p<j»er  itvay  be 
transmitted  with  but  little  Ui^s,  wh.  rr.is  nlth  stcam-drivTn  machines 
at  a  distance  from  the  boilers,  lines  of  steam  piping  must  be  incio- 
duoed.  and  loaa  of  power  is  entailed.  The  saving  wnich  the  \ , 
of  electric  driviti^  effects  over  that  of  steam  driving  in  the 
sumption  of  coal  in  a  large  thipyard  ia  confidetable,  and  is  claimed 
by  those  who  ha\-e  adopted  it  to  be  suflkient  to  juttify  the  hrt* 
capital  expenditure  required  to  convert  a  shipyard  from  the  latter 
system  to  the  former. 
At.  the  platet.  beams,  angle  bars,  Z  bar*.  Ac.,  are  delivered,  they 
~  bt  Moiad  to  caawMinc  mdn,  with  I  ' 
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hMflded.  w  ttat  fhty  can  be  rewflly  identified  |  hoisting,  e 
boat  low  it  timt.  When  required,  they  are  uken  I  wire  rope  i 
•ad  tkv  cdl^  butU  and  rivet  liolc*  carefully  1    At  New 
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esceflt.  foe  pbtet  under  the  bottom  aod  counter,  where  a 

is  u«ed. 

port  iNe«r«.  ia  Viigiaiat  tka  atniclttraa  w  diffaeatly 
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marked  upon  them  before  they  are  talcen  to  tht 
the  shcarinf,  punching,  drilling,  ahaping,  Ac^  ai«  caniad 
which  they  an  laktn  to  ihair  pnpar.poiilion  in  tha 

•hip. 

In  many  shipyards  Rreat  attention  has  liocn  Riven 
to  tiie  questions  <jl  Ihie  economical  handling  o(  the 
mater  iaiand  vwy  ooatlyand  oovdamliance* 
ai«  to  be  found  in  thoe  yards  for  the  |>ur- 
A*  an  example  mention  may  be  made  of  the 
overhead  cranes  fitted  at  the  Union  Ironwork*  of  San* 
Franciica  A  framework  of  wood  is  built  up  over  ihfr 
entire  building  berth,  the  stntcture  being  well  braced  ia 
all  dircctipns  for  carrying  two  travelling  girder  cranes. 
There  arc  four  building  Iwnhs  fine<l  in  ihi'.  manner, 
and  ihe  btcst  haj  a  length  of  40>f  ft.,  o  cic.ir  bre.idth 
of  80  ft.,  and  clear  height  o(  72  It.  A  swirr  rr.inc  of 
50  ft.  spread  at  each  end  of  the  erection  inrrea<es  its 
Ollaciivalcflgthtosooft.  Each  of  the  travelling  girders 
canie*  a  trolley,  with  motion  transverse  to  the  ship: 
five  tons  can  be  <o  lifted,  and  parts  of  the  sMp'aative> 
tore  not  eicceedinp  thi»  weight  can  be  taken  fiom  the 
ground  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  structure 
and  conveyed  to  any  desired  spot  in  the  ship.  The 
diivini;  pow-er  is  electric  The  longitudinal  travel  <if 
the  girders  is  iHo  It.  m^r  tiiiniite:  the  tran*verse  Ir.ivel  of  the  trol'.rv 
and  speed  of  lift,  each  90  ft.  per  minute.  A  gianiU  co^  i*  uaed  for 


VP- 

<if  Shrll-pl,>ting. 

arranged.  tjeinfOtTttc  cantilever  travcllinK-cr.irM:  principle.  Theiw 
are  6va  aucb  atratMfa*  io  ibe  yanli  Uuaa  of  tbera  arc  wood,  tha 
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Section  shewing  Joggtcd  Frames. 


Pic.  79w— Metbeda  of  worUng  Shcll'plating. 

li>.t  two  of  steel.  The  largest  is  700  ft.  long.  One  trestle  structure,  or 
ganiryj  serve*  two  buildu^jc  bcnh*,  and  runs  loagitudtnally  between 
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the  two.  On  the  gantry  is  mounted  a  double  cantilever  crano, 
having  an  effective  r»ach  of  qj  ft.  on  each  »ide  of  the  centre;  this 
outreach,  i*  tufiicieni  (or  a  uxip  70  ft.  broad  on  each  >ide  of  the 
tMStle.  The  height  o(  the  cantilever  aixtve  the  ground  is  »otne  90  (t., 
tl^  load  that  can  be  raited  ia  15  tona,  and  if  necesury  a  bulkhead  up 
to  tliat  wdght  can  be  lifted  bodily  into  place.  The  speed  o(  lift  for 
tUa  WVjIght  ia  too  ft.  per  minute,  ami  lur  lighter  ln.nU  7<k>  ft.  p<^t 
■iaM*i  The ipeed  of  the  trolley  alon^  thecantile\<T  is4outo»o<iit. 
parmiaute,  and  of  the  whole  crane  londtudinally  is  400  to  700  fi. 
par  ariaute.  All  movements  are  madeoy  electric  power.  'Similar 
nntriea  and  arrangements  are  used  in  other  American  shipyards. 
The  view  shown  in  fie.  80  (Plate  VIII.)  represents  one  oi  these 
nructures  a*  fitted  in  Messrs  Cramp's  shipyard  in  Philadelphia. 
AttlKyaidof  MaHnC.S.SwBn&  Hunter,  on  the  Tyne,  similar 
raetima  Imm*  baaa  aracted 


 .  since  1S94;  besides  carrying  cranes. 

 I  liawa  ataiidania  abd  itiJIening  girxlcrs,  from  which  »hips  under 

catwtftictioH  are  shored  for  lairing.  Roofs  and  sidc^  are  fitted  to 
protect  the  ship,  and  the  workmen  engaged  in  building  her.  from  the 
wc.ithcr.  The  iiilc  :.u[)ports  arc  three  in  number,  and  serve  for  two 
berths;  they  are  lormej  o(  steel  lattice-work,  with  sundards  moatly 
30  ft.  span.  The  clear  height  of  roof  is  83  ft.,  and  clear  breadth  of 
berths  68  (t.  and  73  ft.;  a  roadway  on  the  ground  level  is  left  free  on 
mA  fidt  «f  Iha  hiitha  iaride  tlM  Maadards.  Two  revolving  3-ton 
lintilL  ttum  tttvtl  atoiflg  liatlM  auapended  from  each  rxh:  their 
jibs  have  mffideat  mBiia  to  lift  OMterial  from  the  roadways  and 
deposit  it  at  the  centre  of  tteflhlfiabuildinK.  The  longitudinal  speed 
of  these  cranes  is  300  ft.  per  minute :  speed  of  lift,  100  ft.  per  minute. 
A  third  berth  is  served  by  a  tr.iM  lluin  r.intilcvcr  crane  on  top  of 
the  adjoinini;  rcx>f.  At  Me  ^.r^  Il,irl.uul  Ik  Woltl's  yard  at  Bclfa«.t 
another  ni.xllfii  .11  n  n  w  .i^  irlr.  •  luii-il  in  iHq;  f»ec  fig.  81.  Pl^lC  VIII.). 
In  this  case  the  structure  takes  the  form  of  a  travelling  eantry  or 
bridte  ««ar  tba  building  berth,  the  Im  ruaninc  on  niu  at  the 
ground  leveL  The  ganuy.  wfadi  ii  driven  by  nydraulic  power. 
tmt  tkice  travpr'in.^  craiws  and  four  4-ton  swmg  cranes.  It  was 
dirfgacd  to  farilit.itr  I  he  lifting  of  plates  and  portions  o(  the  structure 
Into  position,  jl  -ti  to  support  the  hydraulic  riveting  machines 
anil  ottiiT  .iii;ili.»ac  f  ^  ior  the  carryini;  "Ut  d  the  work.  The  success 
of  the  appliaixxs.  first  uaed  in  the  ;  Occaok."  has  led  to  •  further 


Course  or  Constbcctiow 
The  fir^t  steps  taken  on  the  receipt  at  the  shipyard  of  the 
desiKn  drawings  and  specifications,  which  have  been  generally 
dcKribed  on  page  957.  for  their  object  the  provisioil  of 
deUOed  drawings  of  the  structtiral  arrangements,  %vhich  will 
■Mble  naterialt  for  tl>e  varioua  parts  to  be  ordered  from  the 
■MMbctnitn.  vid  of  infomatiiMi  for  tbe  fntdnoB  aC  tbt 

VQllEflMI'iB  ^IBdifH  "tllfr  ItlVCtlIHa 

A  fNMHen  model  of  half  of  fbsi  ckterior  laiCue  of  tb*  ibit>, 

called  the  "half-block  "  model,  is  immediately  prcpaisd  from 
the  sheer  drawing,  generally  to  a  scale  of  J  in.  to  the  foot  for  a 
hrge  ship  and  a  .somewhat  larger  scale  for  a  small  one,  and  on 
ita  tvirface  arc  carefully  drawn  the  main  frames,  the  edges  and 
knttM  of  the  outer  bottom  or  ihell-plating,  together  with  the 
tmrittimT  ol  decks,  longitudinals  and  other  features  which 
^liiin*  tbe  detafled  arrangement  of  the  ftmming  and  abdl- 
plating,  tbe  partioikn  of  wliidi  are  fiicd  bgr  tlM  apedfiautoo 
and  tbe  midship  tad  otber  aectfoai.  Tlw  wnk  on  thb  aaodd 
is  carried  out  concurrently  with  the  laying  off  of  the  ship,  which 
will  be  described  presently,  so  as  to  be  complete  by  the  time  the 
latter  i-1  sufliciL-ntly  far  advanced  to  i-n.ililc  full-sized  measure- 
ments of  the  breadth  of  the  plates  to  be  obtained.  The  letifiths 
of  the  plates  arc  then  measured  from  the  model  and  the  bre;idihs 
ttam  tbo  mould  loft  floor,  a  small  surplus  on  the  net  measure- 
atMM  blteg  aUowed  to  provide  for  inaccuracies;  and  tbe  whole 
of  tbe  oater  bottom  platiag  ocdcicd  Inat  tbe  auuuiiacttiicnw 
Tbe  whole  of  the  framing  Is  ahoonlercd,  tbelengtbsof  tbemuioua 
parts  being  mcTsured  from  the  moflcl. 

A  similar  block  nu'di  l  lb  tuade  to  the  sh.Tp<-  of  the  inner  bottom, 
If  one  is  to  be  provided,  "  -r  <  '.  the  top  of  the  bull  ti-t  t.mks,  the 
caM  may  be;  and  in  a  batilc-ship  a  block  mcxlcl  will  be  made 
of  the  protective  deck  if  it  should  have  much  curvature  or 
digpiag  ndes.  All  detafli  of  pUting,  frtniog,  beams,  catlings, 
bttcbwtys,  ftc,  trill  be  ibowB  on  these  nodci^  end  the  dimen- 
sions of  all  the  parta  wiH  be  carefully  meawced  off  and  tbe 
material  ordered  of  tbe  manufacturer*;  tbe  bnadtbt  of  the 
plating  bdng  obtained  as  fa  tbe  CMe  of  tbe  onl^  bottom 

plating. 

For  flat  or  nearly  flat  surfaces  such  as  fl.u  ketl  ()lates.  vertical 
keel,  bulkhcadsi  decks*  cngioe  and  boiler  beaten,  the 


detailed  arrangcmeolts  of  plating  and  frames  are  made  on  d<a«> 
ings,  from  which  tbe  dimension*  are  taken  for  ordciing  the 
material  from  tbe  manufactureis;  while  tbe  diawiagS  tbcai- 
sclves  coiiatituie  wockiag  diavings  wfaick  aic  amaed  ior  teactal 

guidance  In  bufldbif  tbe  ihlp. 

Drawings  of  details  of  impiortant  structural  cast  ings  >"^rforr'!"ri, 
sucb  as  llie  slcns,  .sicrnjKj'it  :ind  shaft  brackets,  arc  also  arriong 
the  earliest  taken  in  h.ind,  hut  the  p.itterns  to  which  these  pons 
are  made,  when  they  are  large  and  compUcaled  castings  as  ia  a 
warship,  cannot  generally  be  complcUd 
obtained  from  tbe  mould  loft  floor. 


Laying  off  is  the  nante  given  to  the  proceis  of  drawing 
a  ship  to  full  iiac  in  plan  and  elevation  in  order  to  dit 
exact  diroensiomr  of  the  most  important  and  faada 


_  the  Uan  af 

detmiiinc  th« 

important  and  fai 
mental  paru  of  the  structure.  The  naceadiy  fordiawinc 
to  full  site  arises  from  the  extreme  aeciiiaey  with  wIncb 

the  dimensions  of  the  various  parts  must  correspond  with  ooe 
another  in  order  that  when  assembled  there  rnj\  le  no  irrcKi^laniy 
or  unfairness  in  the  surface  of  the  ship;  itu-  i:;nh.yi<.  o(  ordirjry 
mechanical  drawinj;  tu  a  small  Kale  ttmg  ir.aJcqujtc  for  th:s 
purpose,  on  account  of  the  analytically  indctermiiuie  nature  oi  ite 
curves  which  define  the  iorm  «f  the  shin.  Tbe  pracesa  ia  catviatf 
out  on  a  specially  planed  and  Uackened  Boor,  most  convcniemly  cf 
rectangular  shape,  and  of  such  a  size  as  to  take  in  the  full  dnih 
of  the  ship  in  its  width.  The  building  or  room  in  which  the  Boer 
is  situated  is  called  the  "  mould  loft,'"  and  is  an  important  adjuecz 
to  the  shipyard  drawing  oflice. 

The  rationale  of  the  methods  of  projection  of  points  and  lines 
and  rabatmcnt  of  planes  ustd  in  b>in^  <  if  ^ul  jecteil  to  a  tic- 
tailed  examination  m  the  article  GtOMbiav,  pan  111..  D**cnftm, 
vol.  aL.  and  therefore  will  bm  be  Rfctred  to  in  this  aiticlc,«lm  ia 
confined  to  a  description  of  some  «f  the  detailed  probleas  Mkh 
occur  in  actual  practice,  the  soluttoas  bifav  a^'o  appronuiaiiuai 
which  are  found  sufhcicnily  exact  lor  piacticilfwrposcs. 

In  difTercni  localities  and  in  the  const  run  ion  ol  diflcrrnt  types  ef 
vessel,  the  extent  to  which  the  process  of  lj>inif  otl  t'>  lull  sise  ii 
employed  varies  considerably.  In  some  vards  I.>>ins  oM  un  a  tarfc 
scale  on  paper  is  relied  on  almost  entirely,  and  \crs  httle  Ibll  m.-ct1 
work  on  the  floor  is  considered  nece5sar>'-  This  cfiittly  applies  10 
ships  of  stereotyped  form,  such  as  ordinary  "  tramp  "  stcaiacra,  lU 
lines  of  which  have  very  little  curvature  for  the  greater  part  of  ibetf 
length.  In  the  Amencan  Lake  ihiPyatds  lor  the  cargo  \cs!eH 
employed  on  the  Great  Lakes  templates  are  \-eo'  carefully  ard 
ingeniously  made  for  the  framing,  ooe  set  sufiicinK  to  nvark  oR  i>i 
the  frames  on  the  greater  portion  of  the  ship's  length.  In  a  simrLr 
way  one  tempKite  is  made  for  each  strike  of  pljilni;  and  Mrr^.  10 
mark  i>tT  the  whulc  of  the  plates  ol  that  strake.  a  nIii>  mould  tcicf 
used  when  they  begin  to  dejiart  from  the  parallel  midship  body^ 

The  types  ol  vessels  in  \thirh  thcKreatcst  complicatioo  of  stniciuic 
occurs  and  in  which  the  highest  ocgree  of  acrurary  in  building  a 
neecSMty  are  passenjer  shiM  and  war  vessels ;  1  he  description  oi  the 
proceM  of  laying  on.  which  follows,  while  generally  applicable  t ' 
all  types  of  vessels,  refers  more  particularly  to  the  prarjke  folki^ed 
in  buildiitg  war  vessels  at  the  British  Government  I><xk\  ard-.  ind 
at  the  more  important  shipbuilding  centre*  in  the  United  Kin»c!  >r- 

TliL-  n.i!  jrcol  tlic  Slieer  Drawinj;,  with  a  dc'<riplion  ol  the  pn-- 
cipjl  lines  shown  on  it,  has  been  stated  on  p.  957.  5-fciir,.j 
sheer  drawings  ol  dilTtrent  types  of  ships  are  shown  on 
Plate  IX.  Fig.  83.  Plate  IX..  is  a  kbeer  drawing  of  the  "^^^ 
Midland  Railway  alcamer  "  Londotiderry,*'  dnigned  by  ^ 
Professor  J.  H.  Biles,  LL.D.,  of  length  between  perpeadicniBa 
,^1o  ft.,  hncadih  moulded  42  ft.,  depth  as  ft.  6  in.,  displace- 
iiient  i:"!"!  tons.  Speed  Jt-7  knots.  Fig.  8a.  Wate  IX..  n  the 
sheer  dt.minv;  of  the  battleship  "Lord  Ncl-r-n."  whose  dirww- 
siiins  and  oihor  particulars  arc  set  lurth  in  it.c  article  on  Sair. 
IJ.IKC  fe<)8.  Her  form  over  the  mid^hij)  p"'rtn.n  below  the  •iter- 
line  and  alxive  the  turn  ol  thf  bil^-c  i*  tl.iltcned  so  as  to  ervjtk 
her  to  be  ducked  in  a  dock  existing  at  Chatham  when  she  was 
built,  and  at  the  wune  time  to  ataMB  the  graasesi  yos^fc 
beam  of  ship  at  the  water-line:  and  tbe  oMton  of  the  ship  om 
to  the  dotted  line  ia  the  halt-bitadth  plan  b  absolutely  flat  ■> as 
to  enable  her  to  be  docked  00  two  or  more  lines  of  bUwrks  wbow 
upjicr  surface*  lie  in  or»e  plane,  thereby  reducing  the  d-3cliB(t 
str.iins,  a  system  adopted  for  the  firnt  time  in  the  '  Lor  I  Nrl..«n 
and  in  all  succeeding  ve— j  !•»  of  l,ir(;c  si/c  in  the  llrm-h  N  j^v  -irrt 
this  vessel.  In  Plate  I.X.  Ii.;-  >5  and  S;.  the  h.dl  lirtMdth  .m  !  1-  'v 
plans  of  the  royal  yacht  "  Alexandra  "  are  given  in  .aAsociaiioa  mitS 
the  profile,  fig.  84,  in  place  of  the  usual  outline  sheer,  wbieb  jaaaMtad 
to  save  space.  In  each  of  these  sheer  drawinc*  the  names  of  A* 
varioua  Naes  have  been  added:  whereas  in  ordinary'  practiceenv 
the  aanriiers  of  the  stations  in  the  sheer  and  half-breadth  arHl  of  na 
sections  In  the  body  are  given.  In  tbe  shcrr  drawing,  fig.  *j.  »efT 
little  more  i«  given  in  the  three  plans  than  the  \  jm.us  se>ct  10ns  and 
the  traces  of  the  planes.  who-.e  inttrse-tioti>  O,.-  M;tt.jic  <.f  iHe 

ship  they  arc ;  in  such  a  cas*  i  hi  ?h  vr  .lt.i  > ;  .  1    ,  ■  i    r.il'',  « .'..r  1 

ga     UmUf  aad  ia  only  usedjocgivuig  tbe  uutsttiv  form  of  the  siu{K 
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other  iofornution  r«qutr«d  for  Uymg  the  vcaw!  off  and  naUnc  the 
neccMary  mould*  being  usiulty  f[iven  on  other  drawing*.  The  tneer 
drawing  o(  the  "  Lord  Neliion  '  contains  the  information  usually 

£ven  concerning  the  form  <A  the  »hip  and  uther  feature*  of  tM 
»ign  required  Tor  laying  the  vessel  off,  ordering  the  nuterial  for 
her  construction  and  a(itrwjr<is  erecting  the  ume  in  f>."iti'in. 
in  these  drawing*  it  hat  U-e-n  ruxc^ry  lor  the  sake  of  clearness 
to  reduce  tJw  miailMr  of  square  stations  and  water  or  level  line* 
commonly  ahowii  in  drawing*  of  this  character.  The  number  of 
tlwae  line*  is  fixed  la  the  preparation  of.  the  design  by  the  neccasity 
o(  accurately  defining  tbe  sunaoe  o(  the  ship  so  that  the  iateatioas 
e(ibedesigncrasregardsform,displaoetnent,and  what  may  becalled 
tlte  geometrical  features  of  the  ship  may  be  realised.  In  a  large 
warship  there  are  usually  21  sfjiLire  statinns  shown,  including  the 
forward  and  after  perpendiculars,  the  dist.im  f  N-twecn  which  defines 
the  nominal  length  of  the  ship.  The  watcr  linn  arc  3  to  4  ft.  apart. 
Intermediate  square  stations  and  water-lines  arc  frtxjucntly  intro- 
duced where  the  curvature  of  the  surface  of  the  ship  is  rapidly 
altering ;  as  at  the  ends  and  below  the  bilge.  It  is  owal.  and  obvi- 
outly  suflicieat  in  the  sheer  drawing  as  well  as  {a  the  proceM  of 
laying  off,  to  show  only  one-half  of  the  i^ip  on  one  side  ofthe  longi- 
tudinal vertical  plane  of  symmetry.  Thus,  in  the  half-breadth  plan 
only  the  port  wde  of  the  ship  is  drawn;  and  in  the  body  plan,  for 
greater  clcarni-."i,  the  h.iif  ship  i»  further  diviijed,  the  part  forward 
of  the  midship  section,  or  square  station  at  the  middle  of  the  length 
of  the  ship,  being  shown  on  the  right  of  tbe  middle  line  of  that  plan, 
and  the  part  aft  of  the  midship  section  on  tbe  left  of  the  middle 


fMkir  Dnmirngt. — The  proffle  and  plana  and  the  midship  section 
have  also  been  described  in  this  article.  The  profile  and  plans 
of  H.M.  yacht  "  Alexandra "  are  ^ven  on  plates.  Fig.  84, 
Plate  X.,  !«.  tht  profile  which  shows  in  sectional  elevation  all  the 
decks,  Uullchi-.uU,  m.ichiiKry,  living  spaces,  store  spaces,  &c. ;  figs. 
86,  93.  94.  i)S  and  <J6,  I'late  X.,  give  the  pbns  of  the  promenade 
deck,  upper  deck,  main  deck,  lower  deck  and  hold  respectively  with 
important  fittings  shown  upon  them;  la^  8^,  90,  01  and  92, 
Plate  X..  give  section*  of  tlie  ship  *howwg  the  wboara  work*  at 
■tation*  E,  D,  C,  B  and  Aon  the  jMofilerespectivriy;  and  on  fig. 97, 
Plate  XII.,  is  given  the  midship  section  with  all  the  principal 
■cantling*  of  the  framing  and  plating.  Fij(.  98.  Plate  XIII.,  also 
gives  the  midship  section  of  H.M.  battleship  "  Lord  Nelson." 

Any  two  of  the  three  plans  of  the  sheer  drawing  may  be  taken  to 
represent  the  "  horizontal  "  and  "  vertical  "  pUncs  of  Descriptive 
Geometry,  and  are  theoretically  sufficient  to  define  the  shape  of  the 
vessel  completely,  but  the  three  plans  arc  practically  ttecewary  for 
the  sake  01  deaniaa  and  ai»  always  used. 

In  the  design  siieer  drawing  tne  lines  may  represent  the  inter- 
sections of  planes  with  tbe  suriace  of  the  framing  of  the  ship,  or  with 
an  imaginary  surface  ha\4ng  a  mean  position  Between  the  irregu- 
larities of  xne  surface  of  the  ship  caused  by  the  system  of  plating 
adopted.  The  former  system  is  the  more  usu.il  in  the  drawings  01 
steel-built  merchant  ships,  necessitating  an  allowance  on  all  measured 
dimensions  used  in  calculating  displacement,  &c. ;  the  Utter  system 
is  usual  in  warships,  in  which  the  surface  represented  by  tbe  sheer 
drawing  of  a  ship  plated  with  raised  and  snnken  plates  strakes  as 
described  on  p.  963,  would  be  an  imaginary  surface  midway  between 
the  outude*  of  tbe  raised  and  the  sunken  stralce*.  A  sheer  drawing 
on  this  latter  s>'stem  is  said  to  show  displacement  lines  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  former  sv»tem  which  shows  "  moulded  "  or  frame 
lines.  In  tbe  case  of  veaeels  with  a  plank  sheathing  over  the  bottom 
the  surface  shown  on  the  sheer  drawing  is  tbe  outside  of  the  planking. 
I  As  the  primary  object  of  the  laying  off  of  the  ship  is  toasci^nain 
tbe  shape  of  the  frames,  the  surface  of  the  outstoe  of  tbe  frames 
ii  always  that  which  is  laid  off  on  the  mould  loft  floor.  If  displacement 
Bm*  art  given  in  the  sheer  drawing  a  preliminary  process  of  deriving 
inm  them  the  moulded  lines  is  necessary  before  laying;  off  on  the  floor. 
The  pruwas,  to  be  strictly  accurate,  imralves  settmg  in  the  requisite 
distance  along  the  normal  to  the  surface  shown  in  the  sheer  drawing. 
This  is  easily  done  at  the  midship  section,  where  the  normal  tothesur- 
face  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  section  and  coincides  with  the  normal  to 
the  curve  of  the  square  station  in  the  body  pl.in.  or  at  tbe  practically 
vertical  parts  of  the  sides  of  the  ship,  where  the  normal  to  the  lurfacc 
Um  !m  tot  micr  plane  and  coMiciom  with  the  aonnal  to  the  water 


■m  ia  tbe  haif-breadtli  plan.  Is  other  positioaa,  however,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  labat  a  plaoa  containing  tbe  noriaal  on  one  of  the 
planes  of  refermee,  set  in  the  required  distance  along  the  nKitted 
normal,  find  the  proj^rtions  of  the  point  in  the  frame  surf.ire  so 
obtaineil  and  of  other  simil.ir  p«"int^.  nnd  thus obtain  the  prrijctlions 
of  curve*  on  the  fr.imr  surface,  which  by  their  inter^ttinis  with 
ori!iri.il«  and  w.itcr-Iines  would  give  a  new  M--t  of  (.i_|uarc  stations 
and  W4tcr-lines  corresponding  to  the  moulded  surface  of  the  ship. 
SMb  •'pmosss,  thou^  sfaapK,  is  more  laborkms  than  ia  oeoassaiy 
ia  vinv  «f  the  degree  of  accuracy  req>iifed,  and  in  ptactke  It  u 
cnstomanr  to  set  in  normal  to  each  square  statiowadimnoeiiigbtly 
greater  tnan  tfae.thiekness  of  the  plank  and^  thuSag,  tbe  fawnased 
distanc* 
the  o! 
error. 

The  frame  lines  having  L-un  i  '-i  .iirc  !.  it  is  rustormrv'  at  some 
■bipyaids  to  "  fair  "  the  body  oa  paper  oa  a  larger  scale  than  that 


ic*  mmif«d  bdnc  twiably  eatimaied  mm  •  eowldamtloa  of 
bliqdty  of  tba  wsMMlMti,  iMMt  pndadaf  asy  anHible 


965: 

ol  tbe  sheer  dnwing,  bden  hying  off  on  the  floor.   This  saves  a 

csftam  amount  of  labow  in  fairinf  the  fuU-siswl  body  on   

the  foor,  tbe  errors  in  the  body  a*  first  co^ed  on  the  floor,  f,"?* 
wMcbitietbeobiectofthefairingpnioesstocorTect, being  "••■^ 
proportional  to  the  increase  in  scale  in  first  copying.  The  process  i* 
simiLir  to  the  full-sized  fairing  which  is  descrilx-d  Ulow. 

A  straight  line  is  drawn  on  the  ttocr  p.ir,i!ltl  to  a  fixed  straight 
batten  naded  to  the  ti"<.r  ,1  nhort  divtance  frum  the  wall  of  the 
building  to  represent  the  load  water-line  in  tbe  sheer  and  body 

K'  uis  and  in  such  a  position  that  tb*  wbola  depth  of  the  ship  can 
drawn  wtth  regard  to  it  within  me  unuit  on  the  floor  and  dear 
of  the  batten,  tiie  inner  edge  of  which  becomes  the  hiin  line 
of  the  sheer,  half-bncadth  antf  body  plans.  The  fore  and  after  pei^ 
pendiculars  of  the  sheer  and  half-breadth  plans  are  drawn  at  right 
angles  to  this  lir»c  and  the  tlxcd  iMtirn  in  conN-enicnt  positions 
near  the  ends  of  the  floor,  tlie  f  ire  peqxndicuUr  on  the  right 
and  the  after  perpendicular  on  the  left  as  in  the  sheer  drawing, 
and  so  as  to  ajlow  the  extreme  outlines  of  the  stem  and  stem 
to  be  drawn  um  tbe  floor  toombar  with  not  less  than  one-fifth 
of  the  length  ot  tbe  sheer  and  balf«bicadtb  plans  at  each  end  of 
the  ship.  A  line  perpendicular  to  the  water-line  and  the  fixed  batten 
is  drawn,  usually  near  the  middle  of  the  floor,  to  represent  the  middle 
line  of  the  body  plan.  Tbe  middle  line  of  the  half-breadth  pl.in  is 
usually  t.iken  as  coinciding  with  the  base-line,  the  inner  c<l,-s  .A  the 
fixi-d  batten.  The  level  or  water  lines  nhown  on  the  sheer  dra»  ing 
are  drawn  in  on  the  floor  parallel  to  the  uat'-r  line  so  as  to  serve 
for  both  the  sheer  and  body  plans.  Ordinatcs  representing  those 

K'vcn  ia  the  sheer  drawiac,  wbicb  cnneanonid  to  the  sections  in  the 
)dy  plan,  are  drawn  in  the  sheer  and  ha]f«bteadtb  plans  and  othen 
arc  added  where  desired,  so  also  are  additional  water-liaca  blUwwill 
those  shown  on  the  sheer  drawing  and  above  the  iMd  water-lfao,  SB 
fh.it  in  f  ull-sired  drawing  on  the  fl'Xjr  the  sections  and  station*  may 
be  sufficiently  near  for  f.iiring  the  whole  of  the  extcm.1l  form  of  the 
ship.  If,  as  IS  usually  the  case,  the  ship  is  too  long  to  be  bid  of!  in 
one  length  00  the  floor  the  midship  portions  of  the  sheer  and  half- 
breadth  plans  are  drawn  superrjosed  over  the  for«-ard  and  alter 
parts,  and  are  usually  contraaca  longitudinally  as  1^  1 


The  distances  from  the  middle  line  along  each  water-line  ia  tbt 

body  plan  of  the  orii^inal  sheer  drawing,  or  ofthe  enlarge]  body  wlwa 
the  process  of  preliminary  fairing  has  been  adopted,  to  tnc  intersection 
of  the  water-line  with  each  section  are  measured  to  scale  and 
tabulated.  At  the  k>wer  pan*  of  tbe  body,  in  the  vicinity  of  and 
bclowthe"  bilge,"  where  tne  water-lines  cut  tbe  square  stations  very 
obliquely  and  the  points  of  intersection  become  somewhat  indeter- 
minate, diagonal  lines  as  shown  hv  lO,  aD  fai  fig.  99  are  dmwa 
in  the  sheer  drawtag  la  eucb  positions  as  to  latcneet  t»  anay  aa 
possiUe  of  the  square  Stations  approximately  at  right  aaglca,  and 
the  corresponding  diaoonal  lines  are  drawn  on  the  floor.  The 
distances  from  the  middle  line  the  body  plan  in  the  sheer  drawing 
along  the  diagonal  lines  to  their  intersections  with  the  sections  are 
measured  and  tabulated.  It  is  usually  desirable,  especially  in  »hip4 
with  a  great  extent  of  practically  flat  bottom,  to  draw  U>w  .,r.:i 
buttock  liites  to  include  this  portion  of  the  surface,  such  as  iB  in 
the  figure,  as  the  diagonals  approach  mote  or  less  closely  to  bow  aad 
buttock  lines  and  shorter  measurements  are  required  in  tnasfcning 
the  lines;  the  heights  of  their  intersections  with  the^  transverse 
sections  above  the  base-line  being  measured  and  tabulatr<].  The 
draught  of  water  of  the  ship  at  the  forward  and  after  perpendiculars 
is  Riven  in  the  ii(k  1  ifu  .if  ti  enabling  the  underside  of  keel  tn  the  sheer 
plan  to  be  drawn  in  on  the  floor  between  the  points  where  the  rise 
of  keel  commences  at  the  extremities.  The  flat  pan  of  tho  l.i/<  1  is 
generally  uniform  in  width  for  the  greater  part  of  the  length  ol  the 
ship,  and  tapered  at  the  extremities.  The  line  representing  its  ^de 
must  be  drawn  on  the  floor  in  the  half-brcadth  plan.  Thcheight  of 
keel-Une  above  the  base-line  at  each  station  in  the  sheer  plan  and 
the  correspi^nding  half  siding  of  keel  are  the  co-ordinates  of  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  corresponding  transverse  section  in  the  body  plan. 
The  lower  extremities  of  the  sections  are  at  once  fixed  in  the  ("xiy 
pbn  by  the  intersections  of  their  boriiontal  and  vertical  ordinates 
transferred  from  the  half-breadth  and  sheer  plans  For  the  upper 
endings  of  the  transverse  sections  in  tbe  body  plan  a  level  line  is 
generally  drawn  on  the  body  of  the  sheer  drawing  just  abo>-e  th* 
projection  of  the  upper  deck  edge  ai>d  the  sections  at  the  squaia 
stations  produced  to  meet  it.  Toe  intinsections  of  this  water-lina 
with  tbe  sections  arv  measured  and  tabulated. 

The  whole  of  this  process  of  measurement  and  tabulation  is 
frequently  done  in  the  drawing  ofSce,  and  the  "  loftsnian  "  or  perton 
who  conauc-ts  the  laying  ofl  on  the  floor  is  not  suoijlied  with  the 
sheer  drawing,  but  only  with  these  tables  of  "  1  if  mi.."  and  similar 
tabh»  for  the  lines  in  tbe  sheer  and  half-breadth.  Tbe  pr(x.ess, 
however,  ia  tba  sane  b  either  case. 

The  tahalated  meaauremeau  for  tbaaactloaa  of  tlM  body  plaa  an 
then  set  off  full  siae  by  meaaa  of  loag  laeasaibv  ata£b  «a  tae  Ham 
on  the  floor,  corresponding  to  those  la  tbe  sheer  dcawiag  oa  wbicb 
the  measurements  were  taken,  and  thus  give  points  whose  co> 
ordinatcs  are  to  tho«<-  of  the  corri->f>ondii>g  p<jiii!,<  in  the  drawing  ia 
the  r.it  in  r-'  I,  if  the  drawinjj  from  which  they  were  taken  was  to  a 
s<  :"  .  !  [  i:  !l  to  the  foot  as  18  u*i,ar>y  thrj  us--.  A  suitable  wood 
batten  is  then  beat  or  "  penned  "  as  nearly  as  possible  througb  tba 
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of  points  on  the  levera]  water,  dtagoaal  and  battock  or  bo w  li  ncs 
eormgooding  to  each  aquare  itation,  being  held  in  poaitioo  by  nail*. 
af&eUfy  adapted  (or  the  purpoae,  lightly  drivcB  into  ttaa  floor,  the 
battaaniaaehcasebeiagMjuatcdioaatolisiaabiirairv*.  Uaually 


 batten  will  not  under  theae  conditioof  paw  through  all  the 

pohrti  found  (or  the  curve  on  •ccouBt  of  im|niUritie*  introdaead  ar 

msKnificd  in  the  procnt  of  enlai^ing  to  full  «ize,  and  it  must  be 
oUovicJ  ;.i  i.iLi-  up  ,1  mean  poiition  passing  out»i<lc  iome  of  the 
poinu  And  inside  others.  All  o(  the  sections  in  the  body  plan  are 
drawn  in  with  chalk  in  this  «ay.  The  section  where  the  greatest 
breadth  of  the  »hip  occura,  usually  at  or  near  the  otiddle  of  the 
It  have  the  line  oaaOet  to  and  haM  the 


oTSe  ship  from  the  middfttM  for  •  taaiMt,  aafiiaeeedoa 
praiect  bayood  this  line. 

The  intCfMCtiom  of  each  section  thus  drawn,  with  the  water  and 
other  linc^.  .ire  the  vertirjl  prDjections  on  the  body  pUn  i  f  [inints, 
tlic  h'lruu.it.il  [inijLxtion?.  of  which  lie  in  the  horisontal  tr.itc  of  tiic 


transverse  pUiie  at  the  correspoodini  aquare  •tatioa  or  ordinate  in 
tht*iaraMlhBlf<bnBdtkplaBe,aMrm  ' 


I  at  thai 


IC0IJM3B  OP  CMWBUCIICW 


and  li  is 


IntenectKMi  of  the  bow  plane  iB  with  vjuire 
the  projection  in  the  sheer  of  the  intenoctton  of 

with  the  same  bow  plaaab  Tha  aalai  Ihiai  and  

half-braadth  and  the  diafoaab  aad  boar  and  battock  lioea  is  tha 
•beer  may  thus  be  drawn  as  fair  fines  bv  the  help  of  battcaa^  aad 
if  the  lines  do  not  pass  through  all  the  pouiu  obtained  bv  proiectiea 
from  the  body  plan,  the  sections  in  tne  latter  are  rublWrl  out  and 
new  one*  obtained  from  the  lines  in  the  hal(-breadth.  7  his  process 
should  be  repeated  until  the  curvet  in  both  plans  are  lair  the 
intersections  correspond  accuilMlf  vkh  cat  WOthV  M  tt*  ft^ 
jections  of  points  in  space. 

«to  fitniaaf^thaaUpk  hoaKMr«ia 
aad  diannal  llaea,  ao  Oat  Actf  liai  Aapaa  an  aot  requtivd  (or  aay 
practical  purpoae  except  fairing  the  body.  For  the  whole 
lenetb  of  the  ship,  except  about  three  to  four  twentieths  at 
each  end,  space  and  larx)ur  are  thcrcforesaved  and  (frealer 
iictufjcy  i>>  eriHurfiJ  by  u^inj;  the  contracted  mcth<y<i  «'( 
fairing.  In  this  method  the  ordinates  of  the  haU-breadth  are  set  only 
fron  Itii  to       of  their  trae  diManca  apart.  whOa 


tMirtag. 


""Bin  jif  nr  inffB  ftrm  Mitf  nftiiriMtLij)ni_,j^ 
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distances  from  the  middle  line  of  the  ha!f-brcadfh  as  the  corrc^;iord- 
ing  vertical  projections  arc  from  the  midiJIe  line  of  the  body.  For 
caample,  ia  ag.  99/1  and  91  are  the  projections  in  the  haH-braulth  of 
the  laaie  pointi  01  which  (>  and  a  are  projections  in  the  body  plan, 
aad  an  found  by  making  the  oruiitates  of  pi  and  91  incasurRl  from 
tiM  ndddle  line  of  the  half-breadth  plan  at  square  station  3  equal  to 
the  peq^i^-ndicular  distance*  of  p  .ind  q  respectively  from  the  middle 
Unc  of  thp  Ixxly  plan.  Thus  i^jints  in  the  projections  in  the  half- 
breadth  of  the  water  and  diagonal  linc'*  r.in  fx-  found  from  thrbc<!y 
pLtn  already  drawn,  and  in  order  that  the  iurfatc  ■  1  thu  ■  nuy  l>c 
(air,  the  series  of  points  corresponding  to  any  water  or  diagonal  line 
must  lie  on  a  fair  curve.  In  tne  case  of  a  diagonal  line  the  '1 1  ~t .\ nr c 
from  the  middle  line  of  the  body  to  the  interactions  of  the  diaKoaal 
with  the  square  atatioaa  aMjr  ba  owaaored  ahmg  tha  daaonal,  and 
set  off  on  the  cormpoadlnr  aquare  olatioaa  u  the  hau-breadth. 
This  gives  the  true  nr  ra batted  form  of  the  intersection  of  the  diagonal 
pjane  with  the  ship's  surface,  and  this,  equally  with  the  projected 
diagonal,  must  be  a  fair  curve  if  the  surface  is  fair.  T^e  dbgonal* 
are  iI'W)  pn  jfTted  into  the  ;-horr  plin  1  y  mf  a*uriniit  the  hcinht  above 
the  base-line  at  which  each  diai^onal  in  the  IxkTv  plan  ruts  each 
square  station,  and  setting  up  this  height  from  ih'f  ba«e-1ine  of  the 
ibeer  plan  at  the  corresponding  s<^uarc  station.  The  projections  of 
Iba  bow  aad  buttock  lines  in  theshcerplaaanablaiaadiBaiiaiilBr 
I  ia  fig.  99  V|  is  projacdn  in  «ha  dHtr  pha  «f  «ht 


nea.^urements  are  made  to  full  sixe  a'  V^firr,  thus  making  the  cnrrs- 
ture  of  the  water  and  diagonal  lir.cs  shar[>cr  throuKhout  the  regioa 
owv  wUch  H  muldothaniiee  be  somewhat  Aat  and  indefinite  As 
tbecunratmcof  thaeoatraeled  level  and  diagonal  lines  depends  opoa 
the  dilferencea  balaiian  Iba  lengths  of  the  ordinates  of  the  curv^es  aad 
not  upon  their  actoal  Ingtb.  a  further  saving  of  space  i«ef7ected  br 
mi^asurins;  the  dist!?nre«  to  be  set  up  as  ordinates  w  the  half -breadlB 
not  from"  the  mi.lilk-  lint-  of  ihi-  lir.i<y  l  ut  fr.im  a  point  selected 
arbitrarily  in  each  water  or  dup  iruil  lino,  generally  a  few  inches 
outside  the  midship  see ti.  n.  Ily  suital  li,-  vary-ing  the  distances 
outside  the  midship  section  of  these  arbitrarily  chosen  poinu  ia  the 
different  water  ana  diagoaal  Haait  it  can  be  anaaged  that  the  lui  na 
in  the  half-breadth  do  not  loterfcfc  with  one  another,  aa  1 
from  the  pwnt  of  view  of  clearness.  With  the  above  oML 
the  pTOCt*a  of  fairing  by  the  contracted  method  is  prcoMqr  i 
that  when  the  ordinate*,  are  their  full  distance  apart. 

In  fig.  88  the  dias;on.i!i  1 1>  and  2D  arc  shown  laid  off  by  the  < 
tracted  metho<l.  the  spacing  of  the  ordinate*  in  the  contracted 
half-breadth  l-inR  ith  of  that  reprcM-ntirg  the  »pacir»g  ia  the 
diagram  of  the  uncootiacted  sheer  and  half-breadth.  In  the  coo- 
tracted  half-breadth  tba  atdiaatn  4n>.S*l>  are  equal  to  the 
distances  Or,  0$,  te.  mnaoiad  to  ncHona  4. 5.  &c,ta  tba  body. 
ObeincapoiataihItraiilyetUcliidbl.thediiyaaltp.  .  ..  _ 

TbepriadSa «f coatnoad fahfag k nmOmm  ill iiailiJ ^ 
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proviiioa  of  a  Um  dnwiag-boaid  4  or  5  ft.  broad  and  Ions  raough 
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to  uke  tbe  wtaofe  leafth  of  tbe  ship  oa  a  tcale  of  Atk  Toll 
Tbe  onUiutca  of  tba  Iniu-bicadth  and  ibecr  bring  Kt  on  on  the  board 
to  thi»  Kate,  any  line  in  whkh  the  difTnvncc  between  the  greatest  and 
least  ordinate*  does  not  exceed  the  breadth  of  the  board  can  be 
faired  thereon  by  this  contracted  method.  Thi»  allows  considerable 
lengths  of  the  midship  parts  of  diagonals  and  water-linc«,  and  su<  h 
lines  as  decks  at  middle  and  fide,  and  any  other  lini:»  of  very  flat 
curvature,  to  be  faired  00  the  board,  resulting  in  a  prrat  sa\-tng  of 
time  and  labour,  owing  to  the  convenient  hei|;ht  at  winch  the  board 
can  be  placed,  and  to  greater  accuracy,  as  the  fairness  of  tbe  lines 
can  be  better  seca  and  judged. 

At  the  forward  and  after  ends  of  the  shi^  the  correct  shapes  of  the 
WMMtHam  are  required  in  order  to  determine  the  shapes  01  tbe  stem 
and  (Item-post,  benide*  which  thecur\'.-itiiroijf  thc^c  lines  is 
t'«)  tjriMt  to  [Kirrait  of  contraction  of  the  abscissa  scale. 
These  parts  are,  therefore,  faired  by  uncontractcd  water 
and  other  lines  as  already  described,  except  that  bow  and  buttock 
lines  are  used  to  less  extent  than  ia  the  flatter  portions  of  the  vessel. 
CanantstbetaknitbatattlMiuactioaafpartaof  tbasUplaiiwl 

ft 


Fio.  100, 

by  -j-.'ar.itc  [>rL>CL-sLi<-i  there  shall  he  a  rn'-.--'(!<  r.iMc  ovi  rl.ip  thr.:  uch- 
out  which  tbe  wattr  and  other  lines  in  tbe  two  ports  arc  identical  in 
enhr  to  enHH*  the  continuity  ol  the  MiifMt.         .    .  _ 

ThtdMllcddrawingsd  tbeMenadtlanieutf  a^ahMdyrefemd 
Co  aHat  cnaure  that  these  r.ntll»  *MI  fona  a  bir  rontinu.i- 
tien  of  the  outside  surface  of  the  pIMlac  or  sbeatUog.  Tht  y  ,\rc 
perhaps  mo«t  complicatctJ  in  the  caseof  sheathe*!  armoured  warships 


plating,  called  the  "  middle  of  rabbet,"  marked  &  in  tbe  figure,  an 
drawn  in  the  sheer  and  body  plans  as  fair  lines.  It  should  be  ob- 
served that  in  the  figure  h,  the  middle  of  rabbet  and  b,  the  fore  edge 
of  rabbet  of  plating  are  shown  in  side  elevation  as  coincident  lines  on 
account  of  the  smallnesa  of  the  M.iie:  they  will  not  be  gcncTally 
coiruidcnt  on  a  full-sired  projection  on  the  floor.  The  middle  of 
ralj'.H  t  luu-  is  brit  f.\ircd  in  an  i  x(>ansion  drawing.  In  this  method  a 
batten  is  bent  to  the  curve  of  the  projection  of  the  line  in  the  sheer 
plan,  and  the  posttion  of  the  water-line*  where  sections  of  the  stem 
nave  been  shown  on  the  drawing  are  marked  on  the  batten,  which 
w  tkot  alhnrad  to  spring  straicht  along  a  straight  liae  cbmarB  ia 
anycjoavudeat  position  on  the  Hoor,  and  the  positions  of  the  vatcfw 
lines  are  transferred  from  the  batten  to  the  floor.  The  distances  such 
as  xh  in  the  section  at  AA  arc  measured  from  each  section  given  in 
the  drawing  and  set  up  in  full  size  perpendicular  to  the  straight 
line  on  the  floor  at  the  positions  corresponding  to  the  sections.  A 
fair  line  through  the  ends  of  these  perpendiculars  will  Rive  the  distance 
zAatany  posmmia  the  length  of  the  stem  and  enable  the  projix  lions 
of  the  middle  of  rabbet-line  to  be  drawn  accurately  in  the  body  and 
llllf  hli  tdlli  plana. 

To  end  any  water-line  such  as  AA  in  the  half-tiRadth  ptni 
a  perpendicular  to  the  middle  line  of  the  half-breadth  is  drawn  ham 
tM  intersection  of  the  line  AA.  with  the  projection  of  the  middle 
of  rabbet-line  in  the  sheer  plan,  and  the  diitance  xh,  taken  from 
the  Snly  plan,  or  diri-<  l  from  the  cxj»ansion  of  the  middle  of  rablK-t- 
line,  is  set  out  from  the  middle  line  of  the  half-lirradth ;  the 

goint  A  is  the  ending  of  the  water-line  AA  required.  The  water- 
nca  having  been  drawn  and  ended  in  this  manner,  additional 
ordinates  coinciding  with  tbe  traamfM  fnotta  are  diwwa  ia  the 
haif-brcadth  plan  and  their  projectioaa  otitaiaed  tad  lalrad  ia  the 
txxly  plan,  in  order  to  define  more  closely  the  •omrwhat  twisted 
surface  of  the  ship  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  stem.  Fairing  these 
frame  sections  may  involve  correction  and  adjustment  of  the 
endings  of  the  water-lines,  which  corrections  are  made  j^ubject  to 
tbe  condition  that  the  projections  and  expansion  of  the  middle  of 
fabbet*line  must  remain  fair  curves.  With  the  middle  of 
rabbet  thus  fixed  in  proper  relation  to  the  faired  surface  of  the 
fore  end  of  the  ship,  the  sections  of  the  stem  by  the  waters 
planes  can  be  recottstrocted  in  the  half-brcadth  plan  by  the  help  ol 
the  drawing  of  the  stem  and  of  any  additional  information  coit- 
taincd  in  the  spccificatioo  as  to  the  nature  of  the  fastenings  of  the 
plank  and  plating  to  the  CTiting  and  the  length  of  the  hcxxl  ends. 
Where  the  general  dirreti.  n  of  thi  stem  is  considerably  out  of  the 
—  vertical,  sections  of  the  frame  surface  by  planes  normal  to  the  fore 
edge  of  the  stem  arc  obtained  by  the  hrlp  ot  the  closely  spaced  frame 
sections,  and  rabatted  on  the  diecr  plane;  and  sections  of  the  stem 
casting  constructed  on  them  as  in  the  case  of  the  water-Unca.  la 
this  way  as  many  points  as  are  required  are  obtained  in  the  varioaa 
lines  in  the  surface  of  tbe  stem,  vix.  the  after  t6ft  of  the  casting,  and 
tbe  various  angles  of  the  rabbets,  and  these  lines  are  faired  *o  far 
as  they  are  continuous  in  the  three  plans.  The  shell  and  protective 
pLitins  and  plank  sheathing  .^r.-  put  on  outside  tht  varnui* 

sections  of  the  frame  surface  for  a  short  distance  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the  stem,  and  the  surface  cf  the  stem  forward  ol 
the  fore  edge  of  the  rabbet  w  faired  in  with  tbe  outside  surface  of 
the  ship. 

A  plain  batten  mould  is  made  to  the  ootSne  9t  the  flteoi  la  the 
sheer  plan,  and  tbe  projectioiu  of  the  lines  of  rabbetaaodof  gulleting, 
position  and  shape  of  webs  for  connecting  to  dceki  aad 
stringers  and  to  the  wood  keel,  lines  of  rabbets  for  con- 
necting to  keel  plates  at  the  lower  m.l  and  to  the  tuck 
plate  at  the  uppier  end  (if  the  casting  is  not  continued  right  up  to 
the  forecastle  deck),  the  position  of  the  fore  perpendicular  and  load 
water-line  are  marked  upon  it.  Sec t  ions  of  the  casting  ukcn  from  the 
Boor  are  painted  on  tne  mould,  the  centre  linca  of  the  eectioat 
indicating  the  position  where  they  arc  taken,  sbowiag  more  pafttco- 
larly  the  changes  in  shape  of  the  casting  at  such  poitoioaa  as  the 
upper  and  lower  edges  of  tbe  protective  plating  and  the  tipper  edge 
01  the  pbnk  sheathing.  The  stem  mould  thus  gives  complete 
information  f(>r  thi-  preparation  of  the  pattern  for  the  ra  ting.  Tbe 
positions  of  the  fore  perpendicular  ana  loaii  wster-linc  marked  on 
the  mould  arc  transferred  to  the  ca<^tin;;  when  made,  aad  1 


(he 


rf..,- 


A 


and  .irmoiir  jLiti 
linci  of  the  ^hui  Li^d 


ralibets  "  or  rccessf  s  for  housing  the  bottom 
the  w.Tixl  sheathing  mii*t  al  « conform  10  the 


floor.  A  sketch  of  the  stem  casting 
for  an  armoured,  sheathed  ship  with  a  ram  bow  is  given  in  fig.  100,  the 
•ecticms  being  showa  to  a  greater  ■ale  thaa  tbe  elevations  for  the 
•ake  of  clearness,  except  the  section  at  the  water-line  AA.  which  is 
drawn  to  illustrate  the  method  of  ending  the  water-lines,  similar 
sections  being  drawn  on  the  f.ixw  at  the  other  water-lines.  Tbe  fore 
edge  of  the  stem  is  drawn  in  full  tiie  in  the  sheer  pbn  on  the  floor  in 
its  correct  position  rrKitivcly  to  the  fore  perpcnalcular  and  watcr- 
lincs  by  measurements  taken  from  tbe  sheer  drawing,  and  tbe  pro- 
iKrioM  at  the  liae  of  the  laair  aafle  d  the  labbn  lor  the  diril 


Stem 
momU. 


the  stem  to  be  erected  in  its  correct  position  at  tbe  ship. 

The  after  end  of  the  ship  is  (airad  aad  tht  MUM  for  the  ttera 
post  and  other  castings  prepared  in  a  stmOar  manaer.  The  process 

of  preparing  the  moulds  lor  the  stem  and  stem  poet  i»  al->o  grnemlly 
similar  to  the  above  in  the  case  of  an  unsheathed  ship,  but  the 
castint;s  arc  less  complicated  owing  to  the  abience  of  the  plank 

she.ilhint;. 

The  whole  of  the  21  square  ?tatl  rs  which  constitute  the  oriraital 
body  plan  haxnng  been  faired  a«  deficribcd  above,  it  is  OMH  tO 
calculate  the  displacement  and  position  of  centre  of 
buoyancy  of  tbe  ship  from  tbe  line*  laid  off  on  the  floor 
to  ensure  that  in  the  process  of  fairing  no  departure  of  ^^S^T 
any  consequence  has  been  made  from  the  original  design. 
For  this  purpose  the  steel  pLitingand  wood  sheathing,  if  any  there 
be.  must  be  put  on  by  a  proce-s  the  tnvrrs/"  of  that  dc*crilied  s.»  taking 
off  the  plank.    If  any  wrious  dc;iarture  from  the  original  design 
should  be  discovered  as  tbe  result  ot  this  cakulatioa,  t£e  Unea  muet 
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are  tbe  iotafwcdofu  wfth  the  f israe 


inont  fr.irtie  ]i;ii_->,  calliti 
-   irt  in  tho  ihorr 


vwtkal  ptinti  [fftfW  thraogk  the  UiMa  of 
imanection  of  the  two  otcrior  nrCHM  of  tSe  iugee  of  the  fimae 
•nde  bm,  or  of  the  web  and  flaege  of  any  other  type  of 

rom-H    ftpction    which    mav    U?    u«c»l    for    the  frame. 

till-  "  frame  sp.i  >  ."  i?  t;lvrn  in  ih  • 
t'f  thr  fr.iiiHs  n  l.itixrl)  to  !),.■  'it.;i 
plan  oi  ihc  sheer  drawini^-.  i  Iw  ( [.•fuc  s[i;;».e  iii  a  w.if  >.!nir  iscommonly 
4fti  vithia  the  limits  o(  the  double  bottom  and  3  It  f  iruardand  aft 
In  a  merchant  ihip  the  epacing  it  usually  leM.  The  |x»ition«  of  the 
plane*  of  the  framee  aie  tet  off  along  the  middle  line  of  the  half- 
breadth  plan,  the  proper  ecale  being  uied  in  the  contracted  half- 
l>rr.n!th.  .Tfi.l  oHiiLifM  arc  drawn  to  nrrr-cnt  thnV  trn.r<-*  in  itic 
hji!l-!iri  iillh  .iiiil  .'ricor  i  l.m';.  I  lu^  (if'i|n  iv.  <i(  thf  fr.ini'  lint-s 
in  thi'  \yj'\y  .ire  ulit.iinn!  fr^m  tin-  i"ii-r:-/-  n  ms  ii(  tho  i!ri1ir:.iti's 
with  ttii>  «.iri-r  .111(1  <!n;^i/:;.il  liiif  s  in  tlic  h.ilf-l,rc.ii:lth  .ind  thr  tviw 
and  buttock  lir.cs  in  the  sheer  plaii  in  a  manner  ala-ady  described 
in  the  caaa  of  tho  inoto  vidaly  i|Meed  Matwoa  uaed  in  fairing  the 
body.  These  frame  linca  in  tfco  Imk^  fliould  require  no  further 
Umag  U  the  work  has  been  aoctumtely  dooe  when  uahig  the 
origtaal  aquare  autioita,  and  they  can  be  at  once  rated  hi  on  the 
floor. 

As  alrriily  Mud,  if  i»  u*ii.il  to  di'-p* '  i;  |1]<-  tr  iri '■. e  framinK 
of  a  ahifi  tiititi     ia  planes  perpcndu  ul.ir  tn  thr  ir  i.  .-  r.i  t.i.i-i 
watcr-i '.me  *ith  the  lunnitU'lin  il   [I'.inc  i  f  •\inr;'r!r', 
of  the  ship.    This  practice  leads  to  a  Ur^e  and  varjicw- 
bevel  being  fiven  to  the  fmnebwvM  the  ends  of  a  vessel 
With  a  very  bluff  bow  or  stem,  and  It  become*  a  practical  que^iiion 
whether  It  would  not  he  better  at  such  n-irv.  m  fiitj-iij-  ^Ik  fmmp? 
in  planes  which  are  more  nearly  nora..il  t^f  i.vo  k'  [.•■i.d  Mi:f.  i<'  <■( 
the  nhip  and  whu  h  n<-<v1  not  be  peri*ndi(-ul,u  to  either  of  the  three 
ilaii' s   f  f  :rr  :  I  ■      fhc  disposal  of  f^at;:e^  in  this  way,  more  u«n,\lly 
pUnes  perpendicular  to  the  balf-brcadth  planca  only,  when  they 


Fic.  tot. 

■re  catted  "cants."  is  in  common  use  in  wood  ihtptKiSlding.  it  beinc 

of  great  economir.nl  import.n  >cc  th.it  the  timber  frames  »h.i II  U-  < ' 
square  or  ne.uly  vjuarv  Mct..jii.  liut  it  is  also  adopted  in  inm  .j  : 
*teel  ships  of  i;nu»u.il  form  or  having  special  features,  such  t'  r 
iii*t.ii\i,c  as  a  Kfti.iR  jtrcw  proptller. 

To  lay  off  a  r.itit  fr.inie  -vr  "'  c.ni  " :  I/>t  the  ir.vcs  of  the  tanl  \  f 
a'h'.  ab  in  fip.  101.  I.it  11.  I"-  tho  pr^nc  ti'pns  of  a  level  line  in  thr 
three  plaru  intersecting  ah  at  b  in  the  fialf-breadth.  Then  Ai  in  thi* 
sheer  is  the  vertical  f>roicction  of  b,  and  a  curve  through  all  such 
points  as  fti  N  the  projection  in  the  sheer  of  the  shape  of  the  frame 
or,  1  \:  •  •  ilnl.  of  the  moulding  edgeof  theframe.  in  the  («■"!•.■, 
whi-f'       .  iijual  to  the  pcrpendicul.ir  distance  of  l<  from  the  rni.idli- 

line  I  .i  h.iU-brcadCb,  is  a  point  in  the  prnjection  ui  t li  '  '  ;  1  m  . 
and  .''1  whe  re  OjA|  is  equal  to  ab  i<  the  ;l..^;Ill.n  d  i.^  i  [  ■  ^'i-  ; 
the  cant  plane  u  hinged  about  a'h'  until  it  is  p.irallil  -.•11:1  1  <  \- "  l> 
phine.  Hence  a  curve  drawn  ihroutih  all  such  {>uint«  a.t  ^'i  i«  Ihie 
tnie  form  tif  the  nioiildine  olire  of  the  c,ii-.t.  Ti>  ubtain  the  an^jlc 
which  the  •■•.irf.ice  of  the  ship  ni.ik<-j  with  tli  ;  1  1  •  of  the  OMUldtng 
edge,  a  plane  par.\Ilcl  to  that  of  the  r>  oiilitii:^'  i  d.  i-  and  distant  from 
it  the  width  of  the  tKvclling  b^.^r  l 
position  in  the  body  fjan.  Lit  rV'.  ,■  I  ■ 
wlM*re  i:f,  fhi*  nnrm.d  iine  t  i  t;M-''ii 
trac's  ,:ri'  j  r.  il.i-  t.--.i  Idi  ..!  ;! 

verticil  I'mju  ti  '^n  "f  f,  \\z.  ii  11!  •  i,  r 
found  in  t!.i-  vime  w.iy  as  thux-  •  '  ,  1 
r.U  !!•.  !  (  iirM-  i  f  the  lu'vcilinp  c<i.:i  lu  m 
thi'  ■      j!  i.n.;  .  :      that  the  perpendicijl.ir 


t  Iv  I.111I  olT  in  a  suitable 
the  tr;ice<.  of  kuch  a  plane 
11  .Hid  the  plane  whose 
1,1   l«  \i  lting  board.  The 
!.lnfr  an«l  body  are 
n'  ir.  onler  to  obtain  the 
:tii>n  n  l.it t\'etv  to 

t  arm   tllr  IW 


distance  between  two  frame  Cnea  of  the  mtare  body  nw>a5ure«  their 

bevelling,  it  is  necessary  to  first  p(a|ect  the  bevelling  edge  on 
the  plane  of  the  moulding  edge  bcf Otc  mbMtiw  the  latter.  The 
«  hole  operation  is  effected  by  maUng  at  tt  tm  tSe  body  equal  to  fc 
in  the  h.iK  tire.idth,  mhcre  0/  is  perpewiklllar  tO  ej  and  re  Actirve 
thruiifih  iill  surh  p-oints  as  cj  \\  the  beecBiag  edj;e  laid  ofi  iil  the 
pr.sition  relative  to  the  nwmfciiog adigi WMfctdj 
t.'ikrn  in  •  iioOnr  anoMr  to  tWM  «f  dto 

ffiirai  ^ 

S(.iots  on  the  cant  can  also  be  obtainci  from  diag  r  .' 
follows: — la  ff,  lOJ  let  DD  be  the  projcctiona  of  a  du^c^ 


I" 


r  . 

1     ;  \ 

-at^-ij^  

• 

!    :    ■  * 

4  - 

Fic.  ios. 

line  in  the  thrt>e  plans  cutting  the  hop'?  nt.,1  tm-c^  nf  the  ncuHi-g 
and  l>evctlin|(  edges  at  A  an<j  t  in  the  hail-brcAjth.  Tbc 
jtctionaifi.  a  m  the  sheer  and  di, «« in  the  body  of  thn  i' 
kA  the  diagonal  line  with  the  planea  of  the  mwiMlag  aaa  MMBHg 
edges  are  obtained  in  the  same  way  aa  in  the  caae  of  the  Iew«l  Sai; 
and  the  method  of  obtaining  the  rsbatted  positioRa,  ihtn  thr 

[.!;ine  of  tfie  rr"'jl 'i-.y:  edre,  »ith  the  ties-eilitp  eds?  projactsd 
"[  ■  n  ;!.  II  t.-t!  .I'kiiit  '■'  lir.'il  it  i:.  [arjllrl  to  the  Uxiy  ^.-ine,  is 
.in.il. u- ■  liiit  in  t'liv  r.i-^-  ;lie  CI  ■rTi--,i>  .::d:n;;  I)■;.^'>t^  <i  the 
raouldint:  .m  !  !.•■•.■  !:in.:  •  dt,,-^  .irr  m  .fi.irm.t  Ir-.-d 
Points  in  tiic  r.ilMtliti  tv;r\  e^  ot  ti>c  moulding  and  l<v»-liing  etign  di 
the  cant  may  also  be  <»btained  from  ths  iatenactions  *ith  bow  aad 
buttock  Unes.  a«  ihowa  in  fig.  103,  whm  BBantbe  projectaaasof  iha 


ne.  103. 


|)ou  I  I  !  ii:t       l^ne  In  the  three  pbn&.   The  method  is  arLalocoos  ra 
tfi.it  dev  ril<il  alxive  when  using  level  lines  and  as  shown  the 
cur-. . r.ie.L'  urL'.'  ilic  b-.'vclling  in'ibe  !>anie  way  that  the  p(.-r;jciidiculat  1  tit;ure,  At  and  ki  being  rabattcd  positions  of  pointa  in  the 
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MdbmBiflC c6g»  mpectivcly ;  when  A*  it  b  «|nhl tocl Ud  k,k» 
«o/C 

In  104  let  AB,  A'B'  be  the  traces  of  the  plane  of  the  mouMing 
■d^al  the  fimme  in  the  slu-cr  .mil  h.il(-brc.idth  plans  respectively. 

WheiU  M  in  thf  ri^;iiri\  neither  trace  is  pcryxnilicuLir  to 
the  h.ise  lino,  the  fr.inu-  I'i  said  to  Ik;  a  double  CJnttil 
fr.iri.c,  iir  .1  1!  j  .l  lc  c.itit.  Ltt  I L,  3L  bc  the  i>rojcc- 
tions  of  level  lines  in  the  three  plans,  P,  Q,  R  in  the 


plw  bcinf  thdr  point  4if 


with  AB.  The 


mint  be  laid  off  to  that  the  nomul  SUMKt  betwMR  h  «ail  Am 
moulding  edge  caa  be  mcd  for  inarlrieg  the  bevrilia(  in  ike  nine  my 
OS  the  normal  dittaaee  lutwuu  ceoeecative  (nnet  of  the  iquan 

Ij'vly  is  use<l. 

To  obtain  the  trares  of  the  pl.iiic  of  the  bevelling  cdRC,  in  fif^. 
104.1  let  All,  AB'  be  the  traces  of  the  mouliiint;  ccliip  l  Uir.c;  rim 
<lrawn  pcrj^ndicular  to  AB  and  mm'  perpendicular  tij  tin  an:  .  m- 
the  traces  of  a  p_Unc  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  moulding  edge 
and  tn  tiie  vanical  or  sheer  plane.  If  mM  bc  drnm  pmmttenter 
tn  mm  end  equal  to  mm',  nM  is  the  intaMCtlBB  or  the 
pbace  BAB'  and  nmm'  rabatted  on  to  the  sheer  plane, 
and  «H  pcfpendicuUr  to  nM  is  the  rabatted  position  of 
a  line  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  moulding  ciije. 
Make  FIK  eouo)  to  the  cli  —j  n  distance  of  the  l)cvcllini; 
edge  plane  irom  the  moulding  ctl>;f  plane;  draw  Kk 
perallel  to  Mn  cutting  nm  in  k;  thr<  >  .  li  t  draw  DiB 
neraUel  to  AB  and  through  D,  where  DR  mtrts  the  base 
Ine.  draw  D£'  penlld  to  AB':  then  DE,  D£'  an  the 
tnece  of  the  plane  of  the  bevdiing  edge  arranged  et  the 
fequtrad  perpendicular  diaUnce  frota  the  plane  of  the 
noulding  edge. 

In  laying  off  the  bc\Tllin(;  edge  it  is  first  projected  on  to 
the  plane  i;i  the  moulding  cfli;c.  and  the  Litter  then 
rabatted  into  the  bod^'  plane.  To  cflect  this  operation  the 
horizontal  trace  Am  (,  <.(  .1  plane  jK-rf^iendicuUr  to  the 
double  cant  plane  and  intersecting  it  in  the  vertical 
trace  AB  must  be  drawn,  which  it  dooe  Iw  the  construction 
•hown  in  6g.  104a,  where  nai  is,  u  Ixrore,  perpendicular 
to  AB  through  any  point  n  in  it  other  than  A.  and  n'm'u 
drawn  through  n',  tnr  horisontal  'proiection  of  n,  is  per> 
pendicubr  to  AB'.   The  projccti'^n*  of^ the  iraccs  with  ti  e 


the 


several  level  p!  . 
as  U'te'  and  th.e 
sh'-er  plan  and 
exactly  the  same  way  as 


pro;e<  tion% 
it'ui'v'  in  the 


ane  i>!  iln  t  1  veiling  edije.  '.r.:'.\ 
>i  the  bevcllirg  r<lgc  /fat'  in  the 
half-breadth  are  obtained  in 
in  the  cose  of  the  moulding 


Pig.  to«A> 


horiiontal  projections  of  these  points  are  found  as  indicatt  I  in 
the  figure  where  on  the  middle  line  of  the  half  breadth  1^  the 
borttonul  projection  of  Q.  The  line  Q'j'  parallel  to  A'B'  is  the 
horizontal  projection  of  the  line  of  iuenectioa  of  the  double  cant 
plane  with  the  level  plane  sL,  and  a,  obtaincd  by  the  oontruction 
shown,  is  the  vertical  projection  0?  the  point  wboge  this  line  of 
intersection  cuts  the  surtacc  of  the  ship,  ^  being  the  hoAaontal  pro- 
jec'ion  of  the  wmc  point.  The  projections  of^othcr  points  in  the 
intersection  of  the  daul)le  cant  plane  with  the  'urfai  e  of  the  ship  are 
found  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  help  of  ntlu  r  le\  el  lines;  ana  the 
projections  x"  and  s  of  the  ending  where  the  I  me  n(  half  siding  of  the 
flat  keel  cuts  the  double  cant  plane  arc  found  by  the  construction 
indicated.  The  piojectiona  of  the  mouldint  edge  of  the  double  cant 
fnne  spv  in  the  slieer  plan  and  t'p'g'r'  in  the  EaW-breadth  are  thus 
determined. 

The  true  form  of  the  moulding  edge  is  laid  off  in  the  body  plan  by 
a  double  process  of  rabatmcm  of  the  do  iljle  <ant  i>!.ine.  first  about 
the  trace  AB  to  brine  it  i*r(i  ndle ular  to  the  sheer  plan,  and  then 
about  a  normal  to  the  yht^r  plan  through  .\  to  bring  it  jarallel  to  the 
body  pbn,  in  the  following  manner.  Set  off  I'l.  Qj,  Rj  on  the  middle 
line  ol  the  body  so  that  their  disunces  from  Ai  are  equal  to  Al', 
AQ.  AR  measured  aloni;  the  trace  AB  in  thc  sheer  pba.  Draw  AC 
in  the  sheer  pbn  pertyndicular  to  AB  and  measure  tlie  heights 
paralM  to  AB  of  thc  points  p.  9  and  ralwvc  AC.  Draw  level  lines 
IL'.  jL',  iL'  in  the  body  pbn  at  distances  above  thc  has*  linee<ju.nl 
to  these  height*,  and  from  the  centres  Pj.  Qt.  Rt  dcscriljc  cirrles 
cutting  iL',  jL',  ,^L'  in  pi.  ^.  rj.  &c  ,  so  that  the  radius  Q-q,  iset:|ual  to 

S'q',  S.C.  The  rur\  e  f4<7!'i  is  thc  true  form  of  the  moululn^;  ed^e  of 
e  double  cant  bid  off  in  the  l)odv  pbn. 

The  pbnc  of  the  bevelling  edge  is  parallel  to  that  of  thc  moulding 
edge  and  at  a  perpendicular  distance  from  it  suitable  for  use  as  the 
base  of  a  IwvclUnir  triangle  similar  to  that  which  is  described 
for  Jhe  Ofdinaiy  frames.  The  width  of  the  hevcllinft  Iward  is 
^to  tilit  perpendiciibr  distance,  corre^pondinc  to  the 
e  of  the  Ofdinaiy  fiamcst  and  the  beveluni  cd^. 


idina 

The  proiectioos  such  as  QVi.  «i  the  tiae«  witfi 
the  eeveral  level  planes  of  the  puuie  vnose  tneet  an  AB 

and  Am'i,  in  fig[.  104a  are  also  drawn  parallel  to  Am'i. 
through  the  horuontal  projections  of  P,  Q,  R,  Ac.  The 
vertical  projection  W|  of  the  point  m-\.  in  which  Qitr'i 
meets  U  w*  produced,  is  found  and  Ail's  -^  t  up  on  the 
middle  line  of  the  body  equal  to  the  pertx-n<licular  di-tancr 
of  -ai  ir  in  AC.  .'X  level  line  2L'  in  tin  1'lhIv  plan  is 
drawn  at  a  distance  from  the  base  line  equal  to  thc  pcrpcn* 
dieular  diatanca  of  w  fmn  AC  and  a  point  a«  fanad  M  it 
aach  that  the  radios  Um  b  aanal  to  m  the  halt- 
breadth.  iFi  is  then  tbe  rabattea|KMition  of  the  projection 
on  the  pbnc  of  the  moulding  edge  tt  the  point  in  the 
bevcUini!  edjjc  whoK  projections  are  W  and  tr'.  Points 
1%,  t,  and  i>5  corrcspondini;  to  tbe  projections  /  and  /',  t 
and  t',  V  and  c'  are  found  in  a  similar  manner  and  a 
curve  drawn  through  is  thc  bevelling  e<l(;e  laid 

off  in  the  body  pbn  in  the  correct  rebtion  to  the  bid 
«f  tha  OMBfaSag  adff  for  the  bavcUinfi  t»  b» 


AdditioMi  poiota  in  tbe  rabatted  Ann  of  the  donUe 
canted  (iMM  Bay  ba  obininsd  by  (te  wt  of  diicQMla  when 


dented.  In  fig.  tos  AB,  A'B' aft  the 
pUne;  cd,     aic  tbe  pfolaetioM  of  • 


of  the  double  canted 
ine  in  the  body  and 
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tliLcr  and  C)4t  its  rabatment  in  the  half-breadth  plan.  Draw  ef,  «'/*. 
Ite  tiMM  «{•  bow  fint  aad  through  ^  wbcfe  it  cut*  the  diagonal » 
tlicbodvilrawtlwtneeafalcwipbnc  WL.  Find  the  intenaction 
P'Lt  P'e      thi^  pi.ine  *lth  the  double  cam  pbnc.  Thea  f*,  I  the 

Intcrstxtiun  of  />L,  f't'  vk'ith  the  bow  plane  i«a  point  common  tOOiese 
two  pljnt  ■•  .iii'l  lo  the  bow  pUnc.  Since  thi?  [joint  is  common  to  the 
U-vt.-\  [ilaiic  U  L  and  to  the  bow  plane  *■/,  <■'/'.  'i  l'^-  iJiisonal 
r!,u!o  (d.  Wtncr  fjj'  is  a  point  in  the  duKoi^^'  double  Mnt 
t''.i;  I  In  .1  siiiii'.ir  mannvr  Cyc'  is  a  (xjint  in  the  ume  two  plane*. 
Therefore  cii  is  the  projection  (A  the  intcnection  of  theie  planes, 
aad  m  where  ttg  cuu  c^,  u  a  point  when  the  dquble  caat  ptane  meet* 
thediagonal  line.  In  rahai  ment  of  the  double  cant  about  AB,  m  move* 
In  the  Tine  miwM  perpendicular  to  AB.  If  now  m  be  proiected  on 
to  (fit.  then  M  taken  in  ntimM  to  that  miM  is  euual  to  c'm',  will  be 
a  point  in  the  moulding  edge  o(  the  douWe-cantea  fnme  raliatted  on 
to  iheer  pl.m.  Si  niUr  point*  can  be  obt.iinc<l  for  each  tl;aK'onal.  The 
plane  o(  the  bcvrlling  c<1kc  ii  determined  as  prcviou>ly  described, 
a.-i'l  the  bevcUini;  ei!^c  l.iii|  <^ff  umilariy  to  the  edne,  except 

that  prov-i&ion  mu«t  be  made  that  it  thail  come  in  its  right  relation 
to  the  mouldina  edge  for  bevclliagiWbtMllMMillthe|Ptviowcaae 
when  laying  on  by  level  lines. 

A  mnod  of  determining  and  fairing  the  ewell  for  the  propeller 
•haft  In  •  uAn  or  multiple  tcrew  ship  i«  »hown  in  fig.  io6.  The  pro- 
Mm^Mr  j***""*  ^  we  centre  line  of  shaft,  which  arc  given  in  the 
Brinifci  half-breadth  plans  of  the  sheer  drawing;,  are 

J25it^    drawn  Tn  these  plans  on  the  flmir.  and  the  pmicction  in 
the  bvul.  pl.m  v(  {hr  tr.irc  of  ccntrr  line  of  sluft  with 

the  plane  of  each  square  station  is  found  at  ihown  by  tlie'  teriea 
of  points  on  the  itraight  line  a  b  in  the 
figure.  The  radiu*  from  the  centre  of  »haf  t 
raquired  for  the  thaft  tube  and  6ttina  at 
tm  DOM  franie.  or  frame  who*  the  Anfk 
paaae*  outtide  the  ihip,  i«  found  from 
the  machinery  *necifvcaiion.  This  it  ]•• 
creased  by  the  thickness  of  the  plank  in 
the  case  of  a  woixj-shcathcd  ship  and  of 
the  plating,  and  by  onv  .iltuwancc  neces- 
sary for  clearance  and  (■•r  the  obliquity 
of  the  ahaft  line,  and  a  frame  is  telectcd 
for  tlw  Inh  fimme  nich  that  a  circle  drawn 
wfththatiadiua,  viz,  H  in  figure,  from 
the  trace  of  the  centre  line oiahaft with 
the  frame  plane  in  queetion  would  just 
touch  the  frame  line  on  the  outside. 
The  length  and  amount  of  projection 
beyond  the  onlin.ir)'  frame  lin«*s  of  the 
shaft  :~:\rl\  r.in  U-  considerably  reduced 
if  the  frames  abaft  the  bow  frame,  vis. 
fnow  NOk  14  is  iht  figure  are  diahcd 
Inwwda  m  Mowa  in  the  figure,  thua 
allowing  the  required  radius  bet«-cen  the 
centre  of  shaft  and  the  frame  line  to  be 
obtained  further  forward  than  if  the 
frames  were  not  di»hi< I.  A  Minilar  method 
is  used  for  finding  tlx-  frame  where  the 
distance  required  round  the  centre  of 
•haft  will  not  cause  any  bossing  in  the 
frame  line.  SfMcial  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  radius  required  at  the 
•tufiingj  box  bulkhead,  where  convdersblc 
•pace  IS  required  for  the  stulting  box 
and  fittings,  and  at  the  after  end  of 

the  double  bottom,  where  the  shaft — althouc^:  \' •  H  r'.c.ir  of 
the  frame  line — may  not  l>e  siiffirirntly  clear  of  the  inner  Ixtttom 
line  to  permit  a  sufticii-nt  depth  of  douMc  l..,ttom  to  be  maintained 
without  bossing  out  the  frame  line  as  shown  by  the  small  diagram 
in  the  figure.  The  frame.  No.  a  in  tfie  fifw*,  when  tHe  awdl  u  to 
end,  having  been  selected,  a  normal  nftov*  fnJM  line  b  drawn 
from  n.  the  trace  of  the  centre  of  shaft  line  with  the  plane  of  the 
frame,  and  paralh  l  litica  are  lirawn  through  the  tracca  of  the  centre 
of  shaft  line  with  the  other  frime  planes,  representing  projections 
of  the  intersections  with  the  fratnc  pLincs  of  a  plane  through  the 
centre  of  shaft.  This  plane  is  projected  on  to  a  diagonal  pUne 
having  its  true  with  the  brxiy  pbne  parallel  to  ilic  tr.nc  of  the 
plane,  and  the  diagonal  plane  earning  the  proiection  with  it  is 
rabatted  by  the  following  procesa.  A  convenient  line  XY  is  selected 
perpendicular  to  the  parallel  traces  In  the  body  |>Un.  and  a  come- 
■ponding  line  XY  is  drawn  in  any  oonvenieat  position  on  the  floor, 
having  otdtnates  set  up  perpendicular  to  It,  tlw  trame-spadng  apart. 
1  ln"  distances  from  XY  in  the  body  are  measured  along  all  such 
Inrs  .n  nl  to  the  projertion*  of  the  centre  of  shaft  and  to  the  un- 
lnsMjd  frinif  lines,  and  these  diitanrcs  arc  set  up  from  XY  in  the 
plan  .it  thi.  c'lTfi-^pondinc  frame  orr!in.i1'"i  vi%inK  thr  ^lr:iijlit  centre 
of  shaft  line,  and  the  plan  of  the  line  <>f  uuorv<  ti  in  1  f  the  p!\tic 
ihrtmxh  the  centre  of  shaft  with  the  frame  surfare.  Tlie  raili  is 
required  to  house  the  shaft  tube  and  fittings  is  set  out  from  the 
reotra  of  shaft  at  the  boss  frame,  as  shown  Iqf  A  in  pinn,  uid  a  fair 
line,  as  a  rule  straight  eiicept  for  •  ihort  dSstanet  at  tlie  fonraid  end. 
Is  drawn  from  the  point  so  found  to  brcnft  In  fair  wldi  the  line  CC 
«t  thn  {(MM  atatioa  where  the  Mdl  is  to  cwL  ^.The  diituoH  at 


the  various  ordinate*,  corresponding  to  that  marked  r  at  No  8.  ai* 
ihmI  w  ndii  for  describing  tke  outer  pen  of  tho  secsioB  of  the  shaft 
swell  at  the  corresponding  square  sutioiis  in  the  bodv  plao.  the 

trace  of  the  shaft  line  being  the  centre  at  each  frame  from  wWh 
the  circular  arc  is  described.  1  he  outer  part  of  the  section  of  the 
swell  thus  formed,  f.r-  cr  at  the  l''»s  framr  in  figure,  is  jv>irwd  up  to 
the  general  run  of  the  frame  hm-  to  uhich  it  lilm,;*  tv  i^rzi  of 
circle*  t  d  struck  with  the  vitne  radius  as  tho  out>-r  part.  The  radii 
for  the  hi  ill<iw(tt-i>ut  frame  lines  abaft  the  Ia.>s!-  Iranu  arc  ol.tatfwtl 
in  a  similar  manner  One  or  more  diagonals  cutting  the  swell 
may  be  drawn  and  ra  batted  in  the  half  •breadth  plan  to  test  the 
fairness  of  the  altered  lines,  but  no  further  alteration  should  be 
required  if  the  swxU  has  lieen  drawn  in  the  manner  dcacrdicd 
above. 

The  sectional  shape  of  the  boas  frame  casting  is  shown  in  the  oia* 
in  fig.  106,  and  the  outline  of  the  palm  which  is  secured  to  die  loot 

plate  of  the  bois  frame  is  shown  by  the  line  k  k.  in  the 
Uxiy  !  l.in     This  jart  of  the  casting  is  fashiune'i  !k>U  I\  '...T^T— — 
with  tnc  view  of  pro\iding  sufficient  area  for  a  suitable 
number  of  fastening  to  the  floor  plate.    A  drawing  is  ^"^^ 
made  of  the  casung,  and  for  further  guidance  in  preparing 
the  pattern  a  plain  batten  mould  ii  avsde  to  the  outline  dccdkk  <m 
the  floor.  The  line  dpd,  the  poaMM  of  the  centre  of  shaft  and  the 
outline  of  the  circular  web  tor  connecting  to  the  shaft  tube  ate 
marked  on  the  mould.  The  varying  angles  made  by  the  webs  con- 
RiTting  the  easting  to  the  shell  plating  forward  and  aft  of  the  bo** 
frame,  of  which  the  outlines  are  dctd  and  dpd,  and  of  the  circular 
web  connecting  it  to  the  sluit  tube,  arc  obtainrd  by  die 
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method  as  that  used  for  obtaining  the  bevelling  of  the  fr  _ 
which  will  be  described  Utir.    These  lievcllmgs  are  marked  at~thc 
points  'i(  the  several  lines  on  the  mould  where  they  are  taken. 

The  fore  and  aft  position  of  the  shaft  stnits,  or  "  A  "  brai  kert. 
as  they  are  lometinm called,  is  shown  on  the d«i|M  dnwing;  .  ^--^ 
the  scantlings  of  the  hoOow  cyliadrical  bosa  wfatch  caniea 
the  sh.ift  Marine  and  of  the  arms  which  connect  the 
boss  to  the  ship^  structure  are  given  in  the  spccifica- 
tion.    The  detailed  drawins;  ap;x-ars  in  these  tv.i,;i  ^  showing  these 
particulars  together  with  the  jhajic  of  the  p.iU:  %  u.  rki-^l  00  the 
inner  end  of  the  bracket  arms  to  connect  ihem  to  the  ship'l 
strjcturc.  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  o!  tain  from  the  lir.cs  of  the 
ship  laid  off  on  the  tloor  the  exact  relation  of  the  post'ions  of  the 
aunaoesof  the  palms  to  one  another  aad  to  tht«aatf««f  (kaafeafc 
Fur  this  purpose  the  traces  of  the  line  of  outre  of  ihafk  «U 
transverse  ptones  at  the  forward  and  after  ends  of  the  boas  ait 
marked  in  the  body  plan,  and  a  batten  mould  is  made  in  e»dt  of 
thes*  planes  showing  the  centre  of  shaft,  the  direction  of  the  two 
arms  and  the  position  where  they  are  crossed  by  the  frame  line  ef 
the  ship,  or.  if  the  lower  arm  conni>ct»  to  a  web  or  palm  on  the 
stern  i>j-.t,  as  is  fretijintlv  ibc  <as»\  in  a  ship  with  a  risir.i;  kct-l  hne 
aft.  tbe  (i-isitiiin  of  the  eilge  of  this  palm  arvd  the  direction  c<  its 
surface.    Kach  mo'ild  h.is  marked  on  it,  or  indicated  by  a  1 
edged  batten  forming  part  of  the  mould,  a  convenient  water-l 
\-erticallinednsnionthe  floor.  When  the  moulds  are  held  in  verMl 
planet  scpantcd  by  the  length  of  the  shaft  boss  the^ra 
stnight  maa  o«  tho  two  moulda  are  aude  to  lie  b  the  t 
-  -  -vt  of  wfadiag."  iivtat  Ika  ' 
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position  of  the  pa1m«  and  the  direction  of  ccnti*  it  Atft.  Guided 
ty  these  miiuM*  .mfi  the  dct.iilcd  drawing,  the  pattern  for  <:.i<.;ing 
the  A  bracket*  is  madr. 

The  projections  of  the  plate  and  longitudinal  light  fU'i  are 
dtawn  U>  the  ["■"ty  plan  on  the  (\ix>r  hy  measuring  tncir  ili-t.in  cs 
from  the  middle  line  along  each  frame  line  in  the  liall- 
.      block  model,  on  which  they  have  been  alresdy  amnged, 
!?V,*.    enlargine  the  mea<.urcnvent§  to  (uU  size  and  Ktting  tbem 
off  round  the  corresponding  square  ctations  in  the  body* 
*^  The  points  ■<>  fnuml  shouUllie  on  fair  curve*,  if  the  Mint 

edges  have  been  properly  arranged  on  the  mivlil.  except  of 
Course  where  discontinuities  in  the  curve*  may  occur,  a*  wnire  a 
plate  sight  edp<-  ctd-sc-s  a  lon>;iti.iilinal  *ik;ht  «-<Ik'-"  t<>  avoid  .in  acute 
intertection  I  hi-  ri|^i-<  of  the  >iiiil>;<n  straWts  of  (il.itint;  •-re  ilr.iwn 
parallel  to  and  distant  the  width  o(  the  Lap  from  the  sight  ed^es. 
and  as  already  stated,  the  breadths  of  tlie  bottom  pbtaaie  measured 
between  the  lines  ol  plate  edges  so  found  and  uied  in  ordering  the 
■Mtcrial  from  the  manufacturers. 
The  surface  of  the  inner  bottom  is  defined  relatively  to  the  outer 
hy  the  depth  of  the  vertical  keel  and  longitudinal  frames 
^iven  in  the  specification.  The  outline  of  the  vertical  kcvl 
.  IS  also  shown  in  the  sheer  drawing,  and  the  Kcnrral  shape 

"  ■  rf  t ho  inner  bottom  by  the  mids-hip  M-  tion.  VI hi.  h  olien 
supplemented  by  a  section  through  the  engine-room  where  the 
double  bottom  is  locally  made  deeper.  The  surface  of  the  longi' 
tudtnaJ  is  arranged  so  that  tta  tface  with  the  plane  of  each  square 
•ttliM  ia  appTOkimately  nonnl  to  the  cwwe  «  the  square  station ; 
talm  In  conjunction  with  the  Method  of  drawing  the  sight  edges 
■D  n  to  cat  the  frame  line*  as  nearly  a*  posuble  at  right  angles, 
thia  ia  approximately  the  same  thing  as  generating  the  surface  of 
the  longitudinal  by  the  normal  to  the  ship's  surface  as  it  mo\Ts 
along  the  si^ht  cfpc*.  The  drrtlis  given  in  the  itication  are 
depths  measured  in  the  plane  of  the  square  stations,  and,  when  the 
longitudinals  arc  fitted  on  a  raised  strakc  of  outer  bottom  pbting, 
are  greater  by  the  thickness  of  that  plating;  than  the  distance  to 

Stet  in  (ram  the  frame  line  to  find  the  inside  of  the  frame  on  the 
ler  bottom.  The  latter  i*  usually  worked  with  the  st rakes  of 
plating  disposed  "  dialur "  fashion,  or  is  sometimes  flush  with 
edge  strips  fitted  on  tiw  underside.  Points  in  the  sections  of  the 
inner  bottom  frame  surface  by  the  pbnes  of  the  wpiarc  stations 
arc  obtaineiJ  by  setting  in  the  depth  of  the  lo!i;;itu(UnaU,  and  the 
surface  of  thr  inner  bottom  is  faircd  by  diagonal  and  water  lines 
in  the  sinic  u.iy  as  the  outer  frame  surface.  In  the  engine-room 
space  where  the  depth  of  the  double  bottom  is  increased,  and  where 
tnere  an  uaually  plane  surfacea  to  take  the  structure  under  the 
cngiiie  lMd«  mm)  a  cylindrical  reotM  to  pro\-ide  clearance  for  the 
engine  craiuct,  these  special  features  muat  lie  failed  aqantelsr.  so 
nito  i«  any  boMing  of  the  inner  bottom  at  the  nftw  m  to  auow 
clearance  lor  the  shaft  tube  and  fittings. 

The  plate  c(Ui  >  already  arranged  on  the  model  of  the  inner  bottom 
mu»t  be  tran>f<.  rri  d  to  the  floor  and  faired  in  the  sann"  vc.iy  ,is  those 
of  the  outer  bottom;  and  the  breadths  of  the  pl.iiis  nuasured 
from  the  floor  must  be  used  in  onkring  the  nutcnai  from  the 
iinnnfactiirCrai 

Before  and  abaft  the  dooHa  bottom  the  tnaavHM  bmmm  may 

consist  of  zed  bars.  Split  at  their  lower  ends  for  the  limrtlon  of  a 
floor  plate.  The  longititdinala  are  radnced  in  depth, 
and  are  intercostal  between  the  frames  until  they  coalesce 
with  fiats  or  fore  and  aft  bulkheads,  or  tli<  y  .ire  con- 
tinued as  deep  red  bars  slotted  over  the  n.irri)-.* i  r  ir.ins- 
vcr>e  frames.  The  inner  surfaic  of  I'n-  fr,irr'j5  thcrtf  ire 
does  not  require  any  proccM  of  general  fairing;  but  the 
nppcr  part*  of  the  floor  plates  are  drawn  on  the  floor,  and 
are  faired  locally  throughout  the  lengths  of  the  ship  where  they 
maintain  a  uniform  character. 

The  freeboard  forward  and  aft  and  amidships  is  generally  given 
in  the  specilw-ation  and  can  be  measured  fr->m  the  sheer  drawing. 

Guided  by  these  dimensivin*  and  by  the  deck  lines  shown 
in  the  sheer  drawing,  the  heii;hts  of  the  intersections  of  the 
beam  at  middle  with  the  square  stations  are  in.irkcd  on 
the  corresponding  square  stations  of  the  contracted  sheer  olan  and 
(aired,  and  the  intersections  with  the  square  stations  arc  tncn  pro- 
jected to  the  middle  line  ot  the  body  plan.  The  round  up  or  camber 
«f  the  nridahip  beam  o(  each  deck  ia  ebowa  on  the  midship  section 
dtaedng .  The  camber  line  is  a  circular  arc,  the  nmnd  up  being  the 
Vermd  rine  of  half  the  arc  and  the  breadth  of  the  ship  at  the  level  of 
the  beam  the  chord.  A  mould  is  readily  constructed  to  these  data 
and  is  applied  so  that  the  chord  is  perpendirular  to  and  its  middle 
p.jint  coinrnli  nt  vntli  the  middle  line  of  th..-  d  i.iy  plan  on  the  floor. 

hen  the  rentreof  the  are  coincides  with  a pf»int  projected  from  the 
Ix-am  at  middle  line  the  arc  ruts  the  correspondingsquarc  station  at 
a  point  in  the  projection  of  the  beam-end  line.  The  points  in  the 
haMMnd  or  beam-at-side  litw  so  formed  should  lie  on  a  fair  cun.-e. 
whieb  ii  tasted  by  projection  into  the  contracted  sheer  plan,  and  the 
line  is  then  rased  in  in  the  body  plan. 

The  shape  of  the  lower  protective  deck  In  a  battleship  is  shown  In 
the  sheer  drawing  Throughout  that  part  of  the  length  of  the  ship 
covered  bv  the  main  armour  belt,  which  rests  on  this  deck,  the  di  rk 
edge  usually  lies  in  a  water  plane  The  mkldle  part  of  the  deck  also 
■aa  b(  a  ««tcr  plaaa.  aacept  adm  h  la  nimd  ttp  o«er  theeagiaei. 
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and  the  sloping  skies  form  cylindrical  surface*.  The  straight  line*  of 
the  sides  and  middle  part  of  the  deck  section  are  joined  by  arcs  of 
circles  of  uniform  radiu-,  ami  this  part  of  the  deck  i--  nrce^virily  fair 
from  the  nature  of  the  method  of  constructing  the  sections  of  its 
surface.  At  the  ends  of  the  ^hip  the  In-am  at-midillt-  and  beam-at-side 
lines  are  copied  from  the  sheer  drawing  and  faired  on  the  floor  and 
the  beam  surface  betwam  thaw  poiata  amy  be  failed  by  ana  «r  moat 
bow  and  buttock  hnea. 

The  surface  of  the  framing  behind  the  main  armour  belt  la  a  war- 
ship, arranged  as  shown  by  the  midship  sectioti  depicted,  is  paialld 
to  the  surface  of  the  armour  and  distant  from  it  the  thick- 
ncs  of  armour  and  wood  backing  plus  the  thickness  of  ^^i^J^L 
pl.ititiS  behind  arrtiour.  generally  a  double  thickness  of  f'f^'f^' 
pLumg  flush  jointed.   This  distance,  less  the  thickness  of  -JIJJIJ. 
the  shell  plating  already  taken  ofl  in  getting  in  the  frame 
lines,  is  set  in  normal  to  the  surface  shown  by  the  lines  on  the  floor 
in  wake  of  the  armoured  side  by  approximate  method*  similar 
to  those  used  in  takinc  off  the  plank  and  platingi  and  the  pro- 
jections of  the  frame  fines  behinil  armonr  U  the  body  plan  are 
thus  obtained  and  drawn  in.    The  frames  .nre  usually  single  led 
bars  extending  vertically  from  deck  to  deck  ami  arc  completely 
defined  by  these  lines  without  the  necc»ity  of  drawing  any  inside 
surface  lines. 

Projections  of  the  intersection  of  the  surfaccof  the  frames  behind 
armour  with  the  beam  surface  of  the  deck  at  the  top  of  the  frames 
and  with  the  plate  surface  of  the  deck  at  their  heel*  arc  drawn  in 
the  half-breadth  plan,  and  expansion  drawings  of  the  frame  surface 
arc  prepared  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  will  be 
described  later  in  dealing  with  the  expansion  of  the  surface  of  each 
separate  armour  plate,  except  that  in  the  present  case  the  whole 
length  of  the  surface  is  expnn<led  in  two  or  three  J-in.  scale  drawings. 
The  exfunded  povitions  of  the  frame  lines,  and  of  any  longitudinal 
girders  which  may  be  fitted  behind  armour  arc  shown  on  this 
drawing,  also  the  approximate  padUons  of  the  armour  plate  butts 
and  edges  and  of  the  armour  bolts.  The  butts  and  edges  of  the 
plating  Dcliind  aiBoyr  aic  anaafcd  oa  this  dnwiflg  and  tne  diman* 
■ions  of  the  plates  meaaond  thocfrem  in  aidcriag  them  from  the 
manufacturers. 

Thin  protective  plating  be^ood  thecnds  of  the  main  armour  belt 
usually  projects  from  the  ship's  side  and  is  secured  without  wood 
backing  direct  to  the  ^hi  II  pl.iting.  which  is  worked  in  two  thickncsj  s 
flush  jointed  in  wake  of  the protettivt;  plating.  In  this  case  the  frame 
surface  of  the  ship  atreaay  laid  off  is  the  frame  surface  behind 
armour,  and  the  disposition  of  the  butts  and  edges  of  the  plating 
behind  armour  and  of  the  armour  ittdl  ia anannaoa  the  hall  Mock 
model :  but  only  the  plating  behind  the  armour  is  ordend  to  dlawn* 
uons  taken  from  the  model. 

It  is  important  that  the  detailed  information  giving  the  shapes 
and  dimensions  of  the  armour  plates  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
manufacturers  as  early  as  possible  on  account  of  the  time 
required  for  the  manufacture  of  this  material.  As,  more- 
over, mcKltrn  armour  plate  steel  is  so  hard  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  cut  it  with  machine  tools,  the  pUtes  must  be  - 
dtllwaad  of  tha  aaact  aia  raqutrcd.  and  the  infonBOtioa  ^""^ 
seat  to  the  mamdiKtiRaa  must  be  of  a  high  degree  of  accuracy. 
For  this  reason  the  ■hapes  and  siacs  of  the  armour  plate*  are 
sometimes  obtained  by  the  "  mocking  up  "  preccss.  ia  which  the 
surface  of  the  armour  is  representH  in  three  oimensions  by  making 
moulds  or  batten  frames  to  the  M^^tll'n^  of  the  surface  in  the 
ho(\y  plan  on  the  floor  and  erecting  them  in  their  correct  lateral 
and  fi>re  and  aft  relative  positions.  The  positionv  of  the  butts 
and  edges  of  the  plate*  being  marked  on  the  frames  so  erected, 
the  moulds  for  each  plate,  as  deaciibed  below,  can  be  made  with 
fKU  accuracy,  aad  thb  paaema  b  practically  nccesaary  if  there 
IS  any  consideiaUa  twist  in  the  surface  of  the  ship  where 
covenxl  by  the  armoor. 

In  general,  however,  the  armoured  side  is  %Try  little  twisted  and 
can  lie  treatcT^l  for  practicable  purixjse*  as  a  developable  surface,  in 
which  case  the  neressarv  information  ran  1*  obt.iinc!  by  a  process 
of  Living  off  as  descriocd  below,  which,  thii!;sli  ohviou-K  otily 
approximate,  is  found  by  experience  to  be  luiticicntly  accurate  for 
practical  purposes. 

In  fig.  107  the  portion  of  the  body  plan  shows  section*  of  the  Arntour 
•ttrfaeaby  plaaca  of  the  frames,  whicn  are  generally  2  ft.  apart  behind 
the  armour,  and  the  half  breadth  shows  proiections  of  the  upper  and 
lower  boundaries  of  the  armour  surface,  ana  of  the  joint  between  the 
two  strakes.  which  is  arranged  to  lie  in  a  le\-el  plane.  The  armour 
belt  extends  from  the  main  deck  al>os-e  to  the  armour  deck  hclnw. 
The  upper  edge  of  the  armour,  therefore,  follow,  t  Ik  U  ,ini-at  -^i<!c  Une 
of  the  main  deck ;  but  i-  cmrrallv  allowed  to  he  .ibcut  j  in.  txriow  it. 
so  as  to  make  sure  of  pctiinK  in  the  armour,  in  spite  of  (xjsvible  small 
inaccuracies  in  building  the  rest  of  the  structure,  which  might  result 
in  restriction  of  the  space  between  the  two  decks.  The  lower  edge 
follows  the  armour  deck  edge,  which  is  usually  a  levdnne throughout 
the  length  o(  the  belt :  but  i«  kept  an  inch  or  two  above  it  to  avoUl 
making  the  armour  plate*  with  a  sharp  edge  to  fit  the  acute  angle 
between  the  proteetix'e  deck  and  the  ship's  side:  the  armour,  how- 
ever, actually  rests  on  the  deck  as  shown  by  the  midship  section 
depicted.  Thebuttsof  theataMttrareairenged"  brick  fashion."  that 
Is.  the  butts  of  one  itiake  at  tha  mkhMe  of  a  plMe  ia  the  adiaceat 
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■tnln,  ami  ciek  butt  diould  be  u  doat     po«ible  to  oat  of  the 

vaiic.tl  rr.imcs  behind  .irmour  in  order  to ailoir  dwUBMor  bolu  to 
DO  Bu:Tu  iLiitly  near  the  butt  oi  the  pUtO.  At  tbo  ttine  time  it  is 
convenient  both  for  manufacturing  purpotet  and  for  erecting  the 
plates  at  the  ship,  to  have  the  butt  surface*  .is  nearly  a»  pf»s»ible 
normal  to  the  surface  of  the  plates.  The  butts  arc  therefore  arranged 
in  vt  rtiL.iI  ijl.iiie-s  who"*.-  trjccs  in  the  half-breadth  plan  lie  in  ilircttion 
bctwwn  the  normal*  to  the  projections  of  the  upper  and  lower  eders 
of  the  plate.  The  lcn|[tlis  01  toe  plates  are  made  as  great  as  possible 
taking  into  consideration  the  capacity  of  the  manufacturer's  rolls 
and  of  the  appliancea  for  handling  them  during  erection  at  the 
■b|p> 

To  lay  off  any  plate  such  as  that  of  which  tho  pcojections  of  the 
intersections  of  the  planes  of  the  butts  witk  tM  Mrface  of  the 
armour  are  ab,  cd  in  the  h<xly  plan  and  <li(i.  Ctd\  in  the  half 
breadth,  a  straight  line  W  \%  drawn  in  the  body  plan  so  that  its 
direction  lies  between  the  directions  of  the  normals  to  ab  and  ctf 
at  the  points  where  they  cut  YY,  and  a  straight  line  XX  is  drawn 
similar!  V  lying  between  the  nomul*  to  at  tt, 
'y  at  tm  oentre  of  the  plate. 

^   cufvea  oY*.  eY*  adui,  tiX^  and  the 

poiats  named  are  marked  on  the  batteaa  ao  at  to  ^ive  the  length* 
•V,  h\.  r..\,  &c.,  measured  nnind  tbecurvca.  A  pair  of  rectaagubr 
axes  OX,  OY  arc  then  drawn  in  any  convenient  position  on  the 
floor  and  the  points  Ot.  bi.  Ci.  di  found  such  that  the  co-ordinates  of 
Otare  Ya,  Xoi.of  b,.  Y4and  Xbi,  of  Ci,  \'c  and  .\c.  of  d,,  Yrfand  Xrfi. 
The  figure  aJ>tCtdt  obtained  by  joinine  the  fwiints  so  found  by 
Straight  line*  is  regarded  as  the  expaiuied  shape  of  the  surface  <^ 
thoMaieu  A  llexiMe  batten  mould  i*  made tatkitigufeaad it  uaod 
by  the.iDBtiufactuKr  tQ  aaHc  the  four  oonwn  ol  the  plati  aad  thiw 
t»MCit»wperficialiia&  Apakof  noaldatodiaaNaftaiadai,  on* 
tonBMpaadd»«t6trtollwbetioaartl*plMMath*balf*fanadih 


at  ine  points  wnene  tncy  cut 
in  the  naU-bteadth  plan  simi 
and  ti    and  aMionmately  i 
Battens  aie  beiit  to  the  c 


The  specification  gives  particular*  of  the  dimemioaa  of  the  bek 
to  be  used  and  lays  down  the  general  principle  of  their  dimibmiaa, 
e.g.  one  bolt  to  *o  manj^  square  feet  of  armour.  The  bolts  tm 
approximately  arranged  in  accordance  with  this  sfiecificatioo  oa 
the  expansion  of  the  plating  t)chind  armour.  For  the  purpose*  of 
the  present  drawing  their  fioMtion*  mu-t  be  definite  ly  fixea  sumcicatljr 
clear  of  the  frames  N  himl  ariTiour  to  allow  i(ucc  for  putting  oe  the 
nuts.  With  vertically  arranged  frames  practicaUy  toe  fore  and  sft 
position  onlv  is  of  impKirtance  from  thn  point  of  view.  The  pro* 
icctions  of  the  normals  to  tlM  plate  surface  rtpfeacnttng  the  cerae 
lines  of  the  bolts  aie  diawa  in  the  half-breadtb  plaa.  aad  rikifiei 
if  necessary  to  give  the  nquired  clearance  of  .  the  framea.  The 
positions  oi  the  centies  on  the  back  of  the  plates  are  then  meaasRd 
along  the  curv«l  sections  of  this  surface  in  tne  body  and  bai f -breadth 
plans  from  the  nearest  edge  and  butt,  and  these  distances  are  isd^ 
cated  in  figures  on  the  drawing. 

Tlie  positions  of  any  holes  for  the  fastenings  of  top  and  bottom 
edge  covering  plates,  or  of  any  fitting*  to  go  on  the  outiide  surface 
of  the  armour  are  al«o  shown  by  figured  dUiance*  from  the  e^e* 
and  butts  of  the  plate*  on  this  drawii^  Ail  hole*  most  be  AM 
and  tapped  la  oe  plates  by  the  maaaftctnier  befon  th*  fiad 
hardeomg  process  which  render*  the  material  uawttrkable. 

The  drawing  also  shows  the  plate  in  each  strske  srlectrd  as  the 
"  shutter  in  "  or  last  plate  to  l)c  fitted  in  place.  This  plate  is  not 
finally  completed  by  tlie  rn.itiuf.n  tuner  until  all  thf  n  --i  arc  in  place 
at  the  ship  and  moulds  h.ivc  liecn  made  to  the  sf.a£c  which  renuir.s 
to  be  filled  up. 

The  moulds  for  screen  bulkhead  armour  are  prepared  in  a  cimtUr 
r.  hut  the  prooess  is  usually  simpler  as  the  eaifaoa  «f  this 
 with  •       •  * 

le. 


ibiaand 


For  baiUCM 


not  actually  plane,  is  cylindrical  ' 
tnd  theetibra  accurately  de\-clopable 


mote  than  a  drawing  ip 
necessary,  the  barbette  being 
plan,  the  surface  cylindffcal  a 

in  a  horirontal  plane. 

The  inf'irnvit ii'>n  i«u<-d  ff  m  the  Mt 


Loft  for  the  ^^dance  of  the  workirjca  a 
b|  tihe  foregoing 


laenerally 
foregoing 

description,  which  ha*  been  de> 
voted  principally  to  the  informatioa  pi» 

pared  i-'>r  the  cuidance  of  manufactuien 

(4  :i.at'  ri.il,  l)ul  It  is  not  intended  to  imply 
th-it  all  thf  nuteri.il  is  onlrre<J  t<fore 
erectiijri  is  l>r.^!in.  Much  of  the  ir.!o::r-i- 
tion  for  the  erection  of  the  frames  and 

ctharparuaf  the  emntM  including  the 
lieel  and  taawwie  aad  longitudtaat 
frames  amid*li|pl|  aMT  be  given  bcf  ore  the 
ends  of  the  ship      lairedon  the  fk«r. 

Keel  Uittens  are  provided  gfviag  the 
Bparing  of  the  tr.irr.virso  frames  f" 
out  thr  Icni'lh  i  '  thr'  '■hip,  the 


d>  I 


the  batten*  being  marked 


Pic.  107. 

em,  showing  the  curvature  of  the  c<f(!C  and  the  direction  of  the 
tts;  and  another  pair  such  as  M,  one  at  each  butt,  sl1o\^in){  the 
curvature  of  the  e<li:e  of  the  butt  plane  and  the  sectional  sh.ii>c  of 
the  top  and  (r  ittom  nf  j.litr.  '1  he  butt  moulds  arc  made  to  the 
section  of  the  surf-ito  of  the  pi  ile  ty  the  [I'.iiic  <>{  ihi-  fr.ime.  which 
is  indislinnuish.ililc  from  the  mi  Ii  Jti  |py  thi-  very  sli^ditiy  inclined 
plane  of  the  butt.  Each  of  the  butt  moulds  serves  fur  the  two 
plates  which  joio  at  the  butt*  bat  each  «dM  would  refer*  only  to  one 

{ilatc.  Female  moulds,  the  backa  of  which  arc  straight  lines  which 
ic  in  one  plane,  or,  as  it  is  technir.illy  expressed,  arc  "  out  of  wind- 
ing "  when  the  mould*  are  in  thi  ir  (>ropeT  position,  are  also  made  to 
fit  on  the  butt  and  e<lge  moulds  as  I',  Q  in  the  figure.  By  mean*  of 
these  moulds  the  manufacturer  makes  each  tcfiaratc  plate  to  its 
correet  cur\,ilure  and  twist,  while  the  top  and  bottom  "  out-of- 
wu'.dirik;  "  mil  lids  fur  two  or  more  consccutiv^e  plates  have  a 
C'lmmnn  ^rr.iii:i;t  !irie  drawn  on  them  as  U  in  the  figure,  to"  fix 
the  relative  p.  /.i  11  -  l  t!;  '  ;  1  lies  when  they  are  tiniixirarily 
erected  at  the  uunuiacturcr's  works  to  p.'ove  the  correctness  of 
their  shape. 

A  dfawing  tt  aha  made  showing  superposed  expansions  of  the 
back  and  front  surfaces  of  the  armour  with  jut  anv  hecessity  for 
eitieine  accuracy,  as  these  surf-ires  arc  fully  d<  lined  Hy  the  moulds. 
Tba  buttt  and  edace  of  the  plates  with  numbers  ideotlfyiag  each 
flaM  irilh  ila  owMlda  an  shown  on  thia  dnmim. 


on 

with  the  dt»> 

tia^sisUaCMtmben  by  which  the  francs 
ate  identiliM  «a  al  tha  diawin^  moulds 
and  informatioa  subsequently  issaed. 
The  drawing  showinf  the  sise  of  each 

plate  .ind  the  position  of  each  butt  of  the 
flat  and  vertical  keel  plating  axxl  angle 
bars,  prejarrd  in  connection  with  the 
onjering  of  the  material,  is  completed  to 
show  all  details  of  the  keel  and  its  rivctme 
in  accordance  with  the  qpccifkatioo,  aad 
serves  a*  information  for  it*  < 
Section  moulds  are  made  in  anrordance  with  the 
in  the  body  plan  for  guidance  in  shaping  the  flat  keel  , 
versely.  and  on  these  the  edge*  of  the  adjacent  plates 
marked. 

The  practice,  at  one  time  ouitc  common,  of  making  batten  1_ 
to  each  frame  line  on  the  \Iould  Loft  floor  for  the  guidancoi 
workmen  employed  bending  the  an^lc  or  zed  t>ar*,  and 
shaping  and  assembling  the  parts  of  the  frame,  is  rtow  j 
almost  entirely  *upcraeded  by  the  use  of  the  "  *crive- 
board."  Such  batten  mould*,  when  issued,  showed  the  ootfine 
of  the  frame,  or  of  the  part  of  the  frame  between  two  loi^ 
tudinals,  the  shape  of  the  floor  plate  or  bracket  pbtes.  the  positioc 
of  the  pUle  edges  and  other  bevelling  spots,  and  |etterally  es-crything 
necessary  for  completing  the  frame  ready  to  go  mto  its  place  at  the 
ship. 

The  scriw-board  is  an  auxili.ir>-  mould  l<  ft  dftcr  ctnsfrw red 
conveniently  near  the  frame-lxndinu  slabs,  and  lia\ir.|;  copied  on  it. 
with  certain  modifications  or  additions  adapting  it  to  the 
practical  noMb  of  tha  ihipyaBd  woffc,  the  whola  «i  tha 
body  pUnishdl  off  on  the  Mould  Left  fcor.  Fareoa> 
vcnience  in  copying  the  line*  it  is  sometimes  made  so  that  ft  1 
be  divided  into  portable  parts  and  taken  to  the  Mould  Loft  to  f 
the  lines  copied  00  it«  aad  theo  traaspoftad  to  iia  pnpat  1 
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position;  but  the  procvM  of  copying  the  frame  ltne«  on  it  is  one  of 
in(:asuriri^  on  li.iitcn*  the  ordinate*  of  their  intersections  w  uh  w  ri-..  r 
and  diagonil  lines,  and  is  the  ume  in  cither  case.  All  of  the  Ir.unc 
line*  arc  shown  on  iV.r  m  ri\i  hoard,  and  the  cotnplctc  section  of  the 
frame  »ur(ace  lor  both  ndcs  ol  the  ship  U  abown  at  each  station.  To 
•vofaLcaofuMon  of  line*,  either  m  wpinrte  board  is  uaed  for  the  fore 
Md  after  botBet,  or  they  are  draws  m  the  •bum  board  with  their 
ceatre  lines  parallel  and  a  tew  feet  apart,  and  one  of  the  two  bodies 
inverted.  All  the  lines  already  referred  to  as  havins  been  laid  off 
in  the  body  plan  on  the  moul J  loft  fltx)r,  including  the  linr*  of  outer 
ed(;i  «  ol  ^11  transverM:  fr.iiiKS,  the  inner  ed(;es  of  all  in  the  double 
bottom,  and  the  upper  e<lec»  of  all  floor  plates  outbide  the  double 
iKfii'im,  the  projections  ofplate  edpes  of  inner  and  outer  bottom, 
ana  of  longitudinal  frames  and  mam  longitudinal  bullcbcada,  prO' 
jtftiftnt  of  bcaoi  at  tide  lines  for  all  decks,  and  of  the  intersection  of 
ifca  beam  sttrfaoe  of  the  protective  deck  bv  the  plane  of  each  frame, 
are  copied  on  the  Krive-board  and  rasca  in  on  its  surface.  The 
■erivc-Doard  thus  gives  complete  information  of  the  shape  and 
dimensions  of  evt-rj-  p.irt  of  r.ich  transverse  frame.  To  completely 
define  the  frame  tnc  "  bcM  lling  "  is  require<J  in  adilition,  th.it  i» 
the  angle  between  the  two  danger  of  the  angle  bar  on  the  edge  of  the 
frame  conncctins  it  to  the  outer  or  inner  bottom  plating.  The 
bevelling  is  usually  given  at  the  plate  sight  edj^es;  but  any  other 
Cmvenient  bevelling  spots  may  be  chosen  and  thctf  pocitioiu  marked 
on  the  frame  lines.  To  obtain  the  bevelling  at  any  ipot  a  normal  to 
drawn  to  the  frame  line  in  the  body  plan  at  the  spot;  the  distance 
from  the  frame  line  is  measured  along  this  normal  to  its  interM^tti m 
with  the  next  (r.imc  line  towanls  the  midship  section,  and  this 
distance  i>  set  up  as  one  nf  the  sides  containing  the  fi^ht  angle  in  a 
right-angled  triangle  of  which  the  fraitvc  space  is  the  ba^  The  angle 
oT this  triangle  opposite  the  baae  to  thn  anplement  o(  tba  btmUStf 
of  the  frame  at  tne  spot  consideretL  Wmn  tha  cnrvatuic  of  the 
bottom  in  tha  (>lane  ru3rmal  to  the  square  station  at  the  bevelling 
spot  conillenilto  sensible  in  the  length  of  a  frame  apace,  the  normal 
distance  meaaured  is  that  between  the  two  frame  tines  on  cither  aide 
of  that  at  which  the  bevelling  is  to  be  obtained,  and  the  base  of  the 
triangle  i<  made  equal  to  twice  the  frame  jrace.  The  bcvellings  for 
each Tra:iie  .ire  marked  on  a  bevelling  board,  the  .injiles  between  the 
•traight  lines  marked  on  the  side  of  the  board  and  the  straight  edge 
of  tM  botvi  wpwwntinf  botb  the  bevelling  aad  it*  •upiileacflt. 
In  the  fnaw  bm  tfaeie  to  no  doubt  aa  to  wUch  of  tbeae  two° 
nnilri  the  twrhitn  are  to  regard  as  the  true  bevelling,  rince 
the  lUafM  'of  the  frames  are  all  turned  towards  the  midship 
WCtlon.  so  as  to  make  the  true  bevelling  always  greater  than 
•  lillht  angle,  or  "  slandint;  "  as  it  is  usn.dly  expressi d,  in  con- 
tramstinction  to  "  under  "  bevelling,  which  is  less  than  a  right 

Special  bevelling  frames  arc  used  in  marking  the  bevelling  boards, 
by  wUdi  the  oonainictioo  of  the  triangles  is  redtwcd  to  setting  off 
the  normal  measurement  between  the  frame  lines  and  drawing  the 
hypotenuse  directly  on  the  bevelling  board.  The  flanges  of  the  angle 
bars  on  the  inside  edge  of  the  frame,  or  \hc  "  reverse  "  frame  bars, 
usually  point  the  same  way  (that  is  towards  the  mid<hip  section)  as 
the  flanges  of  the  frame  bars,  throughout  the  double  Ijottom.  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  construction  of  tne  bracket  frantc.  Where  the 
breadth  of  the  longitudinals  is  coosUuitt  therefore,  the  bevdiing  of 
these  angles  on  the  inner  bottom  is  the  supplement  of  that  of  the 
fnne  M^ea«  But  throughout  the  double  bottom  neither  bevelling 
diffcra  much  from  a  right  angle.  When  the  longitudinals  taper  in 
bmdth  separate  bcvellings  must  be  taken  for  the  inner  angles  by  a 
nethod  similar  to  that  already  described  (or  the  frame  angles. 
Outside  the  doiit  le  Ixittom  the  reverse  ansle,  or  inner  part  oT the 
split  Zed  b.ir,  <  I'.in  r  unconnected to Miythiag bot tbt  Mnr^pbte, 
or  else  connects  to  a  horizontal 
flat,  and  docs  Bot  nq/af 
bevellittg. 

The  bevellings  of  the  short 
angle  bars  which  connect  the 
bracket  or  floor  plate*  of  the 
transverse  frames  to  the  longi- 
tudinals arc  also  obtaineii  oy 
measuring  in  the  body  plan 
at  the  middle  of  the  inter- 
section of  the  longitudinal 
surface  with  the  plane  of  a 
fratne  station  the  normal  ins- 
tance to  its  intersection  with 
the  plane  of  the  next  frntne 
station,  and  setti:ig  it  up  a<> 
one  side  of  a  right-angled 
triangle  of  which  the  bilM 
space  is  the  base. 

To  check  the  spread  of  the  trMUverse  fiMnea  during  their 
erection,  half-brcaath  staffs  and  height  of  breadth  staffs  are 
iwitiod  from  the  mould  loft,  or  their  lengths  may  be  taken 
off  the  scrive-board.  'rhcsc_  give  the  co-ordin.ite<i  of  the 
intersections  of  the  longitudinal  sight  edges  with  the  fr.imc 
lines,  referred  to  the  middle  line  of  the  body  plan  and  a 
level  line  through  the  underside  of  the  keel  at  each  sution. 
The  frames  aiclirmigbt  to  and  kdd  ia  tMr  oorrsct  poMam 


as  shown  by  these  staffs,  by  shoring  them  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

lungitudiiiaU. 

bnoring  ribbaivds  are  not  univerwlly  employed,  the  longitudinals 
at  some  shipyards  being  relied  upon  to  keep  the  transverse  frames 
in  their  correct  relative  position  while  franung  the  ship.  ca«^ 
When  they  are  used,  one  is  usually  placed  a  Tew  incbca  iIlTrL 
below  and  parallel  to  each  deck  edge  and  kmgittidinal  sight 
edge.  For  the  ribbands  under  the  deck  edges,  the  beam  at  side  line  is 
projected  into  an  luicontracted  half4>readih  plan,  a  flexible  batten  is 
Dent  to  the  line,  and  on  it  are  marked  the  positions  and  directions 
of  the  ordinates  representing  the  traces  ol  tin  |il.iuLS  o(  the  (rames. 
The  ribband  batten  is  then  used  to  mark  the  (lusiiioni  of  the  frames 
on  the  ribband  itself,  generally  made  of  pitch  pine  about  6  in.  square 
in  section.  The  position  where  the  upper  edge  of  the  ribband  is  to 
come  is  marked  on  the  scrivc-board  muA  the  narha  tnaslcrred  to 
the  frame  angles  when  they  arc  bent.  Whca  the  ftafltea  arc  erected 
at  the  ship  they  are  brought  into  their  correct  positions  as  shown  by 
the  mark*  on  the  ribband,  the  upper  edge  of  which  is  kept  to  the 
marks  on  the  frames.  The  frames  ana  ribband  arc  temporarily 
secured  to>;ether,  until  the  pUting  is  fitted,  and  the  wholi  ki  fit  in 
its  proper  lu^ition  by  shores.  The  ribbands  under  the  longitudinals 
lie  lor  practic-al  purposes  in  diagonal  planes,  which  must  be  rabatted 
in  order  to  get  the  positions  and  directions  of  the  (rames  oonectly 
aarhadoaue  ribband  battoMi  The  libbaada  an  mifctd.aaciiRd 
to  the  teaee  aad  dwnd,  dBdlariy  to  thooe  under  Uie  deck 

edges. 

A  beam  mould  is  prepared  for  each  deck,  the  u;n>er  ed^e  of  the 

mould  showing  the  round  down  or  C-amlMr  of  the  )  iii^<  it  DeaM  ik 

rcl.»tiun  ti)  a  \i\v\  line  r.i.irkcd  on  the  niuuld.    The  n.uuld  fl^^ 

is  applied  to  the  body  plan  on  the  mould  loft  door  or  on    -  -  -  -  , 

tite  Mii«»ba«d  ia  ifa  eomet  peritMW  at  each  frame 

etadon  and  the  cnda  of  each  beam  are  marhcd  on  it,  the  ends  being 

short  of  the  frame  lines  by  an  amount  which  varies  with  the  nature 
of  the  frame,  but  sufficient  in  any  case  to  clear  the  inside  of  the 
flange  of  the  frame  bar.  Hev«  lling  K..irds  arc  supplied  showing  the 
angle  at  each  frame  station  !  <  tun  n  the  u;i[)cr  edge  of  the  beam  atvd 
the  frame  line  for  guid.ince  in  (orn)ir.g  the  tM.am  arm,  which  is  usually 
two  and  a  h.iU  times  the  depth  of  the  beam,  ,ind  the  form  of  which  i» 
shown  by  a  separate  oMiuld.  When  placing  the  beams  in  position  at 
the  ship  their  height  to  wtwu  by  the  bfaai  cad  liaaa  ahowa  oa  tha 
scrive-board  and  tnoaf erred  to  the  frames  when  bent  to  the  fines  on 
tbesGrive-lioard. 

The  beam  mould  for  the  armour  deck  shows  the  length  of  the 
sloping;  part  and  the  shape  of  the  knuckle,  with  only  a  short  length  of 
the  mnldle  hurizont,\l  part.  On  the  hori/ont.d  urm  of  the  mould 
vertical  lines  arc  drawn  at  a  given  distance  from  the  middle  liite  at 
each  frame  station. 

It  is  essential  that  the  shape  of  the  longitudinal  frames  should  be 
obtained-withcoruiderable  accuracy,  especially  when  half-  . 
breadths  and  heights  nKasurcd  to  their  sight  edges  are  f^gf^^ 
largely  relied  upon  for  keeping  the  transverse  Ctaows  to 
their  designed  spread  during  erection. 

As  already  stated,  the  longitudinal  surface  does  not  much 
differ  from  a  surface  generated  by  the  normal  to  the  ship's 
surface  as  it  travels  along  the  curve  of  the  longitudinal  sight 
edge.  The  surface  generated  bv  the  nornutl  is  developable 
provided  the  sight  edge  is  a  line  ol  curvature,  which  is  approxi* 
mately  ensureoby  the  method  of  drawing  it,  and  it  is  found  by 
expencncc  that  no  error  of  practical  importance  is  involved  ia 
developing  the  surface  of  the  longitudinal  by  tht  following 
approximate  method, 
r  is.  loS  shows  part  of  the  body  plan  in  which  the  frame  lines  am 
■beted  1 1»  7,  tha  pNieetioa  of  tha  loagh«dhia1  tiji^  edge  b 
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shown  by  0  6  e  d  f  /  c,  and  the  projections  of  die  traces  nf  tha 
longitudinal  surface  with  the  planes  of  the  frames  are  shown  by  the 
straight  lines  Oi  qot,  ft|  Us.  it  tH,  Ac 

The  curves  Ot  fri  Ci  di  #■  /■  gi  and  Otht  Ct  dt  t%  ft  t*  both  cut 
all  the  traces  at  right  angles,  to  that  they  .ire  involutes  of  their 
envelope.  Their  positions  are  chosen  at  convenient  distances  beyond 
the  ioMde  and  outside  of  the  group  of  frame  lines,  which  deftnes  the 
laai^  «f  tongitadiail  wUcb  to  to  ba  davdopqi  ia  «aa  1 
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Fknlld  itrmigbt  linct  AtGt,  AiCi,  tJie  duunoe  bctwBMi  which  b 
•qoal  to  Um  monttl  dtetam  Lumif  the  two  involute*  in  the 
bodjr  phn.  «c  drawn  in  any  eoavcnitat  pouti<Mi  on  the  door, 
and  peri>cndicular  ordinatci,  i,  a,  3,  4,  «,  6,  7,  drawn  between 
them  di^t.itu  ihc  frame  sfacc  apart.  The  iongitudinal  is  developed 
in  thii  |iUn  on  thr  .iiniptidn  that  when  its  wrfire  is  unmlicd 
the  itivolutfs  di  l>,  li,  .imI  a,  Aj  (j  will  (  ■,1:11  i-lc  wiili  the  &trj;t;lit 
lines  A|G|  and  AtGa  respectively.  Taking  {iCi  in  the  body,  rrprc- 
MMtdbyC«Ciiatlwplu»MtMfatdeflao(  the  longitudinal  from 
wMeh  the  nirface  tt  to  be  norotled.  the  leneths  tJu  f>'i>  &c.,  ^rv 
ineasuml  along  the  curve  of  the  involute  and  set  on  along  the  linct 
6,  5,  4,  &c.,  in  th*;  pUn  giving  the  point*  F»,  Ei,  &c,  which  rcpretent 
with  sufficient  a|ij>ro)umation  the  true  positions  of  pr>ints  of  the  line 
Oi  fri  e,  d,  tt  ft  gt  in  *p.ife  rcUtively  to  a  »tri>i^;!ii  Inn-  ilirouKh  gi 
pcrm-ndicuUr  to  the  Ixxiy  pbne.  A  batten  is  bent  throujjh  the  jioints 
('I  F>  v.,  l)|  C)  li|  A|  thus  ubt.iine<J,  and  the  (lositiuns  of  the  fwints 
marked  on  the  ttatten,  which  is  then  allowed  to  sprine  straight  ak>ng 
thcliMGiAi,|htpofaMF*6iIHCi^BiA4bciMniii(Krframdwc^ 
tpondinfRurn  on  the  bitten.  TbepoiataPtEsD^QBtAcareob- 


tainc<l  fr>>m  the  other  involute  io  a  similar  manner,  and  the  straight 

lino  K|h:,  1  . 1',,  &c..  obtained  by  joining  cortetponding  points  are 
rrv;.ird<_<l  .IS  itii-  i  xpandc<l  positions  of  the  traces  of  the lon^itmlinal 
M4rla<  e  uitli  ttio  :  lam  s  uf  the  frames.  The  tli  t  uu  ln  (jjd.  I-iI-",  liili, 
&c.,  arc  then  nude  ifjual  to  fit.ft^,  ttt,  &r.,  in  tlif  \ifx\y,  and  the  curve 
G  F  E  D  C  B  A  through  trie  points  so  found  is  the  expanded  s:(;ht 
edge  of  the  longitudinal.  The  aistancc*  CGa,  FFt.  ElU,  ike,  are  then 
nue  equal  to  the  depth  «l  the  hmyitudinal  in  the  pImooI  theeor* 
mponding  frante  itadmM.  when  Os  F*  E*  D»  C*  B*  A*  will  be  the 
expattded  shape  of  the  inner  edge  of  the  longitudinal. 

The  method  described  above  is  nifiiciently  accurate  to  lay  off  a 
whole  longitudinal  in  one  length,  if  it  b  not  nbnarmally  twisted. 
A  modification  of  this  method,  in  «4ilch  the  inyohitct  Oi  6i  (■  and 
Ot  6|  (1  arc  replaced  by  s.trai;;ht  lines  {leri^rdicular  to  the  trace, 
from  which  the  longituilinal  i-.  to  li-  u:ir  ■ili<l,  may  be  used;  but. 
without  affording  any  substantial  simiilifK.iliijn  of  the  ttrork,  its 
accuracy  i»  »o  much  less  than  that  of  tfic  method  described  above, 
that  it  u  not  aafe  to  lay  off  more  than  two  or  three  plates  of  the 
longitudinal  in  one  length  by  it. 

when  the  loneittidinal  is  much  twisted,  as,  for  example,  when  the 
longitudinal  surface  at  its  end  is  to  be  made  Continuous  with  a  deck 
flat,  which  is  not  nortn.d  to  the  surface  of  the  ship,  it  is  generally 
desirable  to  use  the  more  laboriou*  but  reliable  method  of  "  mucking 
np." 

In  fig.  109  the cxtrvct  numbered  1  to68repcoiecUonsof  frame  lines 
Ib  tlw  Dodlir  fflub  •ftcde/bthepnjectwiaf  the  sight  edge 

of  the  lotigitudinal 
breaking  into  the 
projection  of  the 
ed,;c  of  a  deck  flat 
at  n,  and  J,  .'1  fi  c/, 
fi  /,  !■>  the  projection 
■  •(  the  ir.m-r  l'ii,;c  of 
(he  longitudinal. 
The  fldfao  of  the 
longitudinal  are 
fair^   so   that  the 


traces  of  the  longi- 
tudinal vkiih  the 
planes  of  the  frames 
shall  turn  uniftitntly 
from  the  horizontal 
position  of  the  deck 
f  lat  at  nni  to  the 
poaitioo  of  the  main 
pert  of  the  longi- 
tudinal normal  to 
the  fnme  lime  at  6 
the  <1  pih  c(  the  hmgitudiaal  in  the  pUnca  of  tbe 
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aitd  \>tvi 

frames  i  cin^  kept  constant. 

LL  is  the  trace  of  a  level  pUne  draw  n  conveniently  near  to  the  sight 
edge  in  Kuch  a  position  that  it  is  entirely  below  all  the  traces  of  the 
lonntudinal  with  the  planes  of  the  frames  throuehout  tbe  length 
which  is  to  be  mocked  up.  Trapeaoidal  frames  made  of  four  stra^ht 
battens  naikd  together  at  the  comers,  such  as  X  V  V.  K  In  the  figure, 
are  made  to  show  the  relative  position  of  the  trarcs  of  the  longi- 
tudinal surface  and  of  the  level  plane  with  the  plane  of  each  frame, 
The  outer  and  inner  emls  of  the  trace  of  the  lonKitudinal  surface  .ire 
iTurked  on  the  upper  batten  of  each  frame  as  at  e.  e,,  and  a  point 
Oi,  fixing  the  lateral  position  of  each  batten  frame  relatively  to  a 
convenient  straight  Une  perpendicular  to  the  planes  of  tbe  ship's 
frames,  b  narked  on  the  loww  batten.  A  diagonal  pbne  such  as 
DD  can  be  uaed  instead  at  the  bnrd  pbne  LL  for  convenience  in 
athtwinK  smaller  and  betteMdhaped  batten  frames  to  be  used :  and 
theprocess  b prcdsely  the  same. 

The  batten  fraines  ire  thm  cTe<-ted  on  their  bases  XY  in  ivlanes 

Oetpendicular  to  the  fl  «.r.  p.,r.ilti  l  to  one  another  and  iii<-tant  the 
frame  spAce  apart,  with  the  points  O  in  all  the  frames  lymi;  in  one 
strai(jht  line  pcrjiendicuLir  to  the  batten  frames.  The  upi>er  edge* 
of  the  upper  battens  then  define  the  true  shafieof  the  longitudinal 
amfaoe  in  thine  dimensioni,  and  n  fair  cwve  through  the  poiatt 


e,  &c..  marked  on  the  battens  represent*  the  outer  edge,  and  through 
poinu  fi,  ACf  the  inner  edge  of  the  loneitudinal. 
Whether  the  diape  el  the  hwgitudinal  has  been  i«fctiff^  Vf 

dcvrl.ipment  on  the  floor  OT  by  the  mocking-up  proct-ss.  batten 
mouliK  .uc  made  to  tbeoutlitteof  each  pLite,  the  butt*  1«  in^  .irr.msrd 
to  con-.c  iTi  ti  e  middle  of  a  frame  sfiace  allotted  to  th«-ni  in  th«  draw- 
ing. k'^i'U  *("lt  ol  butts  of  txjttom  plating  and  longuu 
CrusD  battens  arc  fitted  to  mark  the  position  of  each  tr 
frame,  and  dtagoaal  battens  in  each  frame  space  to  stiflen  the  mould, 
and  to  carry  marks  or  ^ures  indicating  the  shape  and  dimeAsiosM 
of  the  lightening  hole,  which  occurs  between  each  pair  of  frames  la 
non-watertight  longitudinaU.  These  mouldsare  used  1^ the  wrkmca 
for  m.irkinpj  off  the  shajie  of  the  pljtes  and  th*  positions  of  the 
nvi  I  lp)les  in  them,  the  uie  and  s|i.ii  in,;  of  the  rivet*  being  gi»<t»  by 
the  s|>cxification.  No  moulds  g'^'"*!  'he  twi-'t  of  the  lon,;itiidinal 
are  recjuircd,  as  that  i.  s.i  that  the  plan.-  pi  iie  can  l-c  pmaed 

down  into  shai>c  on  the  cnd»of  the  parts  oi  the  trantverw  in 
which  must  be  alicndy  hi  paction  mmm  the  lewiitiiiltoil  ie< 
at  the  ship. 

The  external  sectional  shape  of  the  failce  fced  in  a 
consist*  of  a  single  steel  pbte  in  the  middle  of  the  sectioo  1 

over  by  wood  trimmed  to  shape.    The  plate  lies  in 


a  duKonal  iil.ine  and  is  readily  Uid  otT  ral.jttins 


the  diagonal  platie.  This  gives  the  tnn-  form  of  iK<-  ir.tt  rw'-tr>a 
of  the  bilge  keel  plate  with  the  surface  of  the  fr.ii..<-,  ai:  !  r'r 
outer  edge  of  the  plate  i*  obtairMid  bv  setting  out  Irum  ti>c  taacr 
edge  the  specified  width  of  the  keel  pbte  plus  an  alk>waaoe  <er  the 
tnekness  of  the  shell-pbting. 

In  an  unsheathed  ship  the  bilge  keel  is  of  trbnguUr  section,  as 
shown  in  the  t>cidy  pl.in  in  fig.  99,  and  is  formed  by  two  tterl  plates 
riveted  together  at  their  outer  edgc>*  and  conneitetl  to  the  sheO- 
plating  b_y  angle  bars  at  their  inner  eiJi;i  s.  the  space  fjetwct-n  the 
plates  DCtng  filled  with  wood.  In  this  case  the  middle  plane  of  tbe 
keel  is  a  diagonal  plane,  as  shown  by  }l)  in  the  figure.  The  depth  of 
the  bilge  keel  at  each  frame  plus  the  allowance  for  sheli-pbtag  is 
set  out  from  the  frame  line  along  the  diagonal,  giving  the  »-ertex  ef 
the  section  of  the  keel  at  each  frame  station.  A  triangular  mould  is 
theii  made  to  the  section  of  the  bil^e  keel  shown  in  the  midsfci^ 
section  drawing  and  is  applied  with  its  vertex  coinciding  with  tbe 
points  on  the  lii»ir  found  as  described  above  and  with  its  centre  Kae 
coinciding  with  the  diagonal,  and  the  tracer  of  the  *ide»  of  the  kerf 
are  drawn  by  it  at  each  frame  station  as  ab,  dc.  in  the  figure. 

Thnewface  of  each  sicfe  of  ^he  ked  is  then  developed  in  the  saae 
«-ay  aa  the  surface  of  a  longitudinal  except  that  in  this  case,  asoee 
ail  the  traces  are  parallel,  the  involutes  used  in  the  case  ol  <he 
longitudinal  become  straight  line*,  and  the  developtnent  b  stiietff 
accurate.  A  mould  to  each  plate  of  the  bilge  keel,  similar  to  the 
mould  for  a  longitudinal  plate,  i§  prep»ir<-<J  (riMn  the  crjvjn-ioti  u.-. 
the  fliKir  and  issucil  for  the  guidance  01  the  workmen  .\  tn.in(;uUr 
batten  moiiiti,  m.idc  to  ^how  the  ar.^'.c  n  tl.c  dia^on  tl  tiLitw. 

in  which  the  centre  of  the  bilge  keel  lies,  and  the  horixontal,  and 
having  inarfccd  on  it  a  point  to  be  set  at  a  given  distance  ftoa  the 
middle  line  pbne  of  the  ship  at  the  height  ef  the  under  side  of  the 
keel,  is  also  issued  to  eiuble  the  position  of  the  centre  line  of  the  bilge 
keel  to  be  si^hted-in  on  the  bottom  platinc  of  the  ship- 

Thc  remaining  information  is.sued  for  the  erection  of  the  ahiob 
mostly  in  the  form  of  drawings,  which  .ire  larRi  iv  descriptive  nonr 
than  dimensioned,  inasmurh  as  the  frani>->  and  licams  of 
the  ship  lieing  once  crectoj  all  other  principal  p.irts  have 
to  conform  to  them  in  shape,  ewn  where  a  slight  diderrnoe  may 
occur  between  their  shape  aa  erected  and  aa  Uii  o4  on  tbe  okkM 
loft  "  - 


AU  the  dcKiHnp  of  the  structure  and  of  the  fittinp  OMtt  be 

pushed  on  and  baued  to  the  shipyard  in  good  time.  Very  mack 
of  the  success  achieved  in  aclaal  building  will  depend  upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  drawing  otticc,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
Various  detailed  working  pUas  can  be  supplied  fur  cuiixnct. 
Thi>sc  plans  must  be  accunate  and  complete,  and  must  be  ready 
as  soon  as  required.  The  drawiog-office  staff  bu  the  oveist^ 
of  weighu  actually  woffccd  into  the  thiii,  a  careful  mmd  ei 
which  should  be  kfpt.  Eich  6nB  hu  to  own  •yitem  «f  mtA 
in  these  departmeau,  but  — r— dwwt  that  tbe  wtm 
thorough  and  systematle  the  work  in  the  drawing  oflice  and  to 
ndjunct,  the  mould  loft,  the  boiler  the  p'.ntral  rt-sul"..  Arolber 
important  record  is  the  cost  of  malcri.ib  arid  laUjur.  In  sB 
shipyards  careful  account  is  kept  of  workmen's  lime,  whether 
employed  on  piece  or  by  the  day.  Many  different  »>'ilcms  ire 
in  vogue;  but  whatever  the  s)'stcm.  the  aim  is  to  record  the  cos: 
of  the  labour  in  each  trade,  and  the  detailed  cost  of  varioos  parts 
of  the  ship. 

While  the  work  connected  with  laying-off  aivd  obtsiniiig 
material".  &c  ,  is  going  on,  the  shipwrights,  a^s-isted  by 
handy  labourer*,  prepare  the  ground  (or  the  keel  hUjcks, 
lay  the  blocks  at  the  prorrr  h.  lKht  and  ^n^lination.  and 
secure  them  against  being  floated  away  by  the  tide  or  being 
aceidetttally  tripped  wule  the  ship  b  buildias.  Tbebiocfc»< 
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of  irvvral  piece*  of  tough  rectangular  timber,  4  to  6  ft.  in  leneth, 
and  laid  on  each  other  to  the  height  required.  The  ti^n  bUiok  U 
called  the  cap-puce,  and  i»  of  oak  or  other  hard  vii>>l  The  blocks 
arc  spaced  about  4  (t.  apart  for  ships  of  mcrllum  si/c.  and  si)m<  what 
less  lur  ^hips  of  larRC  iize.  They  are  usu.ilU'  ;_il.u.<<l  ui»in  ,1  lniv,;i- 
tudinal  bed  of  timber,  which  remains  embcthicd  in  the  ground  for 
•ucocMtve  (hip*:  the  Krauml  ■bould  be  hard,  «Mr  my  mU  fXkd, 
otherwiie  the  blocks  may  link  when  weight  becomei  ooooentnted 
over  them  during  buildiag,  and  difficulty  arises  from  the  keel,  or  the 
prapclUng  riufts,  drooping  from  a  ttraight  line.  The  upper  surface 
of  the  blocks  muu  be  at  such  a  hoi^ht  from  the  Rriund  that  men, 
especially  riwtcrs,  can  do  their  work  with  facility  undi  r  thf  L"  ctom 
of  the  vcWi.  that  the  bunch  ran  fx-  fut<'<l,  and  (hat  when  launihctl 
the  vrsv-l  may  mci\ cdown  into  tin  » .i( ;  r  w  it  hout  6tril;i^^;  t  he  ground. 
The  last-named  is  a  most  important  consideration;  and  thus  it 
comes  atamtt  that  die  fint  thfaiK  to  be  settled,  before  the  bUxks  are 
laid,  is  how  the  vcawl  ii  to  be  nonchcd.  The  tops  of  all  the  blocks 
are  accurately  adjusted  to  a  plane  surface  sloping  about  |  in.  in  a 
foot  from  bow  to  stem.  The  shipwrights  at  the  same  time  pncp-irc 
the  uprights  for  the  staging,  and  erect  them  around  the  building 
berth  in  suitable  position  with  the  firit  line  of  sta^-inR.  which  will 
be  rfc|iiirc(i  at  an  Mrly  peritxl  in  the  ship's  construction.  The 
platers  and  angle-smiths  bcRin  to  prepare  tnc  keel,  framing,  bulk- 
Dcads,  <icc..  as  soon  as  the  material  is  delivered  and  the  laytng<iiT 
■ndiMvkl-making  .ire  suflicinttty  advaMad  for  tiMpiifpoaa.  The 
actual  building  generally  datea  fran  the  bat  iron  b(  this 
character. 

The  keels  of  small  vessels  usually  consist  of  a  stout  Hat  bar 
plaoed  vertically  and  attached  to  the  t:arlK).ird  strakc*  by  through 
rivets.  Occnionally  the  kivl  consists  of  a  vertical  friitn- 
•plate,  with  side  bars  at  it*  lower  edge.  In 
large  merchant  ships,  and  in  war  vessels,  the  keel  usually 
consists  of  a  wide  horizontal  plate  running  along  the  centre  line 
•f  the  bottonit  the  !^ides  being  turr>ed  up  as  nece^s^iry  to  follow  the 
Aapeof  thebottom  (mx-  figs,  i  iSand  1 19.  HUte  XIV.).  The  framing 
vanes  very  considerably  with  the  size  and  type  of  the  ship,  as 
already  described.  In  small  vessels  a  frame  usually  consists  of 
an  angle  bar.  called  a  from*  6ar,  extending  from  gunwale  to  gunwale, 
to  which  is  riveted  a  tiar,  also  continuous  from  gunwale  to  gunwale, 
calleri  a  rererie  l«ir,  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  built-up  Z-oar,  and 
between  these  flixir-nlates  are  Introduced  across  the  bottom,  to  give 
the  required  strength  when  resting  on  the  ground  or  on  the  bkcks. 
Sometimes  the  frame  consists  of  a  Z-bar,  in  which  can  the  rttttu 
Ittr  is  not  required  in  the  vicinity  of  the  floor-plate.  Sofnetimes 
angle  bulbs  are  used  for  frames,  as  in  the  ca«e  of  oil  steamers,  where 
Intenial  ceilings  are  not  required.  The  process  of  constructing  a 
complete  frame  of  .ingtc  bars  and  plate  is  as  follows:  From  the 
scrivc-bostrds  the  shafx-  1  if  the  section  at  the  frame  is  tran^fernd  to 
the  bending  blocks  or  slabs,  the  outline  being  drawn  in  with  dialk; 
the  necessary  preparation  is  made,  and  the  frame  bar  is  drawn  from 
the  f urrucc,  and  while  hot  bent  to  Its  shape  and  given  the  required 
bevel.  The  reverse  bar  is  prepared  in  the  same  way.  exceMtbat the 
inner  edge  of  the  frame  and  floor  must  be  worked  to.  Tlw  floor- 
plate  has  to  be  cut  to  shape.  In  large  shiji^  the  frame  bars,  rtvertt 
bars  and  (toor-ptatts  will  bis  in  two,  or  eve  n  in  three,  pieces;  in  this 
case  the  butts  are  kept  some  distance  fmm  the  niiddie  line,  and  are 
fkifted  in  alternate  frames,  so  as  not  all  to  lie  in  the  Mnie  fore-and- 
aft  lines.  The  butts  of  both  frame  and  reverse  bars,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  floor-plate,  are  butt-strapped,  to  maintain  as  much  as 
possible  the  strength  of  the  structure.  The  frame  bar.  Iloor-ptate 
and  reverse  frame  bar  all  being  set.  they  «n  placed  together  in 
their  respective  positions  over  the  ouilia*  of  the  frame  on 
the  slabs  or  tcrive-boaids.  the  final  adinaunada  nade  and  rivet 
iMles  marked  and  pwwhed,  aad  th»  wocfc  eeeuicd  tocetlwr  aod 

riveted  up. 

When  the  ki«el  is  in  place,  and  as  far  as  possible  riveted,  the 
frames,  bulkheads  and  beams,  which  have  been  made  ready  by 
the  iron-workers,  are  brought  to  the  building  slip  and  got  into 
position  by  the  shipwrights.  They  are  held  in  place  and  faired  by 
means  of  shoraa  and  fiSoands.  The  latter  are  made  from  straight- 
grained  limber  of  eonsiderabte  length,  sawn  out  In  long  straight 
piece*  of  pqiiare  transverse  section.  They  hold  the  frames  in  pof.ition 
until  the  ut.t-u!e  plating  is  rivetctl.  Upon  them  are  marked  the 
lines  at  which  ihcy  must  be  cro->!<-d  by  each  frame,  and  they  arc 
bent  round  and  .ittarhed  to  the  frame*  in  a  fore-and-aft  direction 
at  certain  heights,  which  are  marked  on  the  frames  at  the  scrivc- 
boaida.  Sooe  four  or  more  ribbands  arc  used  each  side  of  the  ship. 
As  the  work  proceeds,  the  positions  of  the  frames  and  ribbands  arc 
checked  continuously,  their  positioao  being  maintained  by  shores 
from  the  ground,  or  some  simctnrt  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
Except  in  s^ll  vcaicli.  the  beam  Ml  attached  to  the  fiames 
before  they  are  elected,  but  aic  boiMd  iaco  phck  aa  aeon  at  poeAle 

afterward*. 

The  bulkheads  are  put  together  on  some  convenient  fi.it  surf.in-, 
sometimes  on  the  scrive-board  or  a  similar  platform  const ructrd 
for  the  purpoee.  If  of  large  size,  they  are  transferred  piece  by 
piece  and  erected  at  their  proper  positions  in  the  ship;  but  when- 
ever possible,  they  are  rivited  up  and  hoisted  into  posit  ion  complete. 
The  ttem  and  stcmpost  are  obtained  from  the  forge  or  foundry  and 
ended  at  m  eaily  itafe  of  tba  woffc.  Th*  pan  «f  lha  iicra  abaft 


the  transom  is  somettmes  framed  separately  on  the  ground  before 

being  erected  in  the  ship.  The  centre  keelson  is  generally  worked 
intcrcostally  (k  i  a,  in  the  floors,  but  it  has  conlinuuu-.  (i.irts,  usually 
angle  bars,  above  the  floors.  Kach  intprco:=-!al  plate  is  H-r-in  d  by 
angle  bars  or  flanged  eit,;i  s  to  the  I'.isors  and  to  the  flat  kii  1  ]il  .te. 
Sometimes  it  is  continuous,  especially  in  lai^e  ships  and  in  war- 
ships.  Theframeaaretlicacutbyit«a»dthefloar-pUuaafeattached 
to  It  bv  short  angle  ban.  After  the  centre  keelsons,  the  ride  keelaona 
and  side  and  deck  stringers  are  fitted.  The  steel  pillars  arc  subst  it  uted 
for  the  shores  su|^x>rting  the  deck  beams,  being  riveted  at  their 
heads  to  the  beams  and  at  thrir  heels  to  the  kceiMn,  inner  bottom 
or  tank  top. 

U  hilc  the  work  is  proceeding,  the  shipwrights  make  the  stages, 

Cut  up  gangways  and  ladders  lor  carr>'ing  on  the  work,  fit  extra 
locks  and  shores,  or  remove  and  replace  tfiem  as  may  be  required. 
They  Una  off  all  plata  edf  on  the  frames,  the  overlap  being  usually 
painted  In  with  white  pant,  nady  for  the  pbtera.  They  also  erect 
the  stem,  stcrnpost,  rudder  and  shaft  brackets,  or  struts  in  twin* 
screw  vessels, 

In  a  sliip  fitted  with  an  inner  bottom  the  procedure  is  somewhat 
more  complicated,  as  the  transverw;  frames  cannot  be  lifted  into 
place  as  a  whole.  There  arc  many  varieties  in  the  arrangements  in 
such  cases:  one  frequently  adopted  is  shown  in  fig.  113.  in  which 
the  inner  bottom  extends  out  to  the  turn  of  the  bilge.  This  figure 
also  shows  the  general  construction  of  the  vessel,  including  the 
framing  at  a  bulkhead  and  elsewhere,  the  bulkhead  iticif  with  all 
its  stiffening  bars  and  attachments  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
inner  bottom.  At  the  centre  line,  immediately  over  the  flat  keel 
plates,  there  is  a  vertical  girder,  the  full  depth  01  the  double  bottom, 
connected  to  the  ll..t  kcvl  jilate  and  to  the  centre  plate  ol  the  ir.ncr 
bottom  by  continuous  double-angle  bars.  This  centre  girder  nuy 
or  may  not  be  water-tight,  aooording  to  Cho  deairBd  tank  arrange* 
ments.  The  transverae  ftamea  are  io  irar  parts:  the  two  lower 
extending  on  either  eida  fRm  the  ccatxe  girder  to  toe  nmani 
pl.ite  of  the  double  bottom,  vdilcb  la  a  oontintious  girder  of  special 
construction;  and  the  two  upper,  from  the  margin  pl.-ites  to  the 
top-sides.  The  lower  parts  consist  of  a  floor-plate  with  angle  lurs 
at  its  ctlges  for  attaching  it  to  the  outer  and  inner  l>oi torus,  the 
centre  glr<lcr  and  the  margin  pbt*.  At  the  bulkheads  the.*;  floor- 
pbtcs  arc  solid,  and  the  angle  ban  arc  united  and  made  water- 
tight; elsewhere  they  are  lightened  by  holes,  0:  I  tli<  angle  ban 
at  their  upper  and  lower  edges  and  etvda  aie  sejurate  nieces.  The 
two  upper  parts  of  the  transverse  framing  consist  of  a  frame  and  • 
reverse  bar,  each  having  a  deep  and  a  shallow  (Linge,  and  are  riveted 
to  one  another  al<mg  their  dn  p  flanges,  with  their  shalJow  flanges 
standing  the  rever«e  w.iy  to  one  another.  The  shell  f  l.iting  is 
attached  to  the  shallow  ll,in^;e  of  the  frame  bar.  Between  the  centre 
K'uli  r  and  the  nvirjjin  pl  ue  on  c.ich  side  of  the  ship  there  are 
two  intercostal  girders,  the  plates  of  which  are  connected  by  sliort 
angk  bars  to  the  floon  and  to  the  shell  aad  inMr  boMom  plating; 
and  between  the  margin  plates  and  the  lower  dcdk  OB  each  siM 
there  an  tJine  stringers,  oonristing  of  intercostal  plates  attached 
by  short  ban  to  the  outer  plating,  and  three  continuous  angle  tiara 
riveted  to  part  of  the  intercostal  plates  which  extend  beyond  the 
reverse  bars. 

In  the  course  of  erection,  .nfter  the  fl-it  keel  pLitc  is  laid  upon  the 
blocks,  and  the  centre  girder  placed  uj^m  it,  the  two  lower  jMrts  of 
the  frames,  which  have  been  constructed  alongside,  arc  put  into 
position,  thcirouter  ends  being  carried  by  ribluiida  ■bored  tnnn  the 
ground.  The  intercostal  giroera  and  margin  plates  are  then  littecL 
The  k>wer  edge  of  the  margin  plate  is  btout^bt  close  to  the  outer  edge 
of  the  frames,  and  is  connected  by  a  longitudinal  angle  bar  to  the 
shell-plating,  while  its  upper  edge  is  flanc«l  for  the  purpose  of  being 
attached  to  the  inner  bottom  plating.  _  The  ship  at  this  stage  givM 
the  impression  that  a  flat  i»nto«n  is lieing  constnicted. 

When  the  m.ugin  pl.iti^i  are  up  .^.nd  faired  and,  as  far  as  desirable, 
riveted,  the  upper  parts  of  the  frames  on  each  side  arc  erected  ana 
the  fairing  proceeded  with  aa  before.  The  beams  arc  now  got  into 
place,  also  the  side  and  deck  stringers.  As  will  be  seen,  the  margin 

Ctate  cuts  completely  throu^  the  trnn^ver-o  fnmes.  and  special 
rackets  arc  provided  to  maintain  the  ti.i:.svcne  •trcngth.  The 
chief  advantages  derived  from  cutting  the  frames  by  the  marijin 
plate  arc  the  cheapness  with  which  water-tight  work  is  secured,  .ind 
the  rapidity  with  which  this  part  of  the  work  can  be  proc<.^;dcd 
with. 

As  soon  as  the  keelson*  and  stringer!;  arc  riveted,  and  the  ship 
by  their  means  sufTiciently  stiffened,  the  outside  or  shell  plating  u 
commenced.  The  plating  squad  is  supplied  with  a  draw  ing     ^^^^^  ^ 
showing  the  dispoeitMMi  of  the  butts  in  each  line  of  plates ;  ^i^^, 
light  wooden  moulds  or  tempfaites  are  then  made,  giving  p;,u„ 
the  exact  shape  of  the  edges  and  butts,  and  the  poMtions 
of  all  the  rivet  holes  in  the  frames.  From  tliev  m  iilds  the  c<lgcs 
and  butt*  and  the  holes  are  marked  off,  the  holes  are  punched,  and 
I  lie  '-ilgrs  and  butts  sheared  and  planed.    The  plate*  are  then 
ruilcd  to  shape,  fumacing  being  resorted  to  only  when  the 
curvature  is  ttxj  extreme  to  be  obtained  with  the  plate  CoM.  The 
usual  arrangement  of  the  plating  is  that  of  inside  and  outside 
strakea  alternately  (see  a,  fig.  79)-    The  inside  strakes,  which 
an  worked  fint.  we  templatcd  off  the  ship,  and  lie  directly 
on  the  flvn  «f  tk*^  limiae  bwa. .  The  outnde  or  ovcrlappiag 
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platn  ar«  then  worked,  and  are  tmnpbtcd  from  the  place  they  arc  I  In  a  tmlth'!  fire  la  required.  It  ia  uiual  to  defer  the  pamtiag  d 
intended  to  occupy  on  the  »hip.    They  are  kept  at  the  proper  |  cctta' 


distance  from  the  framei  by  linen  or  afipa  of  the  ume 
thickness  z»  the  adjacent  inudc  plates.  Towards  the  ends 
of  the  ship  the  number  of  strakrs  of  plating  must  be 
reduced,  as  the  girth  along  the  frames  is  much  leas  than 
over  the  midship  portions.  Stealers  arc  introduced  for 
this  purpose;  they  are  single  plates,  which  at  one  end 
receive  the  butts  of  two  pUtea,  and  at  the  other  the  butt 
of  only  one.    By  them  twn  strakcs  are  merged  into  one. 

The  number  of  places  requiring  to  be  fumaced  is  small 
in  comparison  with  the  whole  number,  but  there  are  always 
some  at  the  after  end  of  the  ship,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  boss  (for  the  stem  tube)  and  the  counter, 
and  a  few  at  the  forward  end  of  most  ships.  As  each  plate  is 
got  ready,  it  is  taken  to  the  ship,  hoisted  into  pn«i(ion,  and 
temporarily  secured  by  the  platers  by  means  of  bolts  and 
nuts.  As  the  work  ot  plating  proceeds,  and  the  weight 
of  the  ship  increases,  extra  shores  are  put  into  pbre,  and 
bilifc  blocks erectetl  by  lhc»hipwrights,tokeepthestructurc 
to  Its  shape  an<l  prevent  local  and  general  '  unfairness." 
The  shell-plating  in  way  of  the  intended  bilce  blocks  U 
completed  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  ana  painted,  so 
that  when  once  the  bilge  blocks  are  in  place  they  need  not 
be  disturbed  until  immediately  before  launching.  While 
the  platers  are  at  work  on  the  shell-plating,  other  M^uads 
of  riveters  are  eng.ige*!  on  the  dcck-pUting  and  internal 
work,  such  as  the  bunkers,  engine  and  boiler  bearers,  the 
sh.tft  tunnel,  casings  and,  in  the  later  stages,  the  hatches, 
houses  on  deck,  ac,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
internal  work  is  done  before  the  shell  shuts  out  the  day- 
light. As  the  work  is  completed  by  the  platers,  it  is  ready 
for  the  riveters  and  caulkers;  and  these  trades  follow  on 
without  delay,  except  in  some  parts  of  the  casings  and 
decks  in  way  of  the  machinery,  which  are  left  portable, 
and  taken  down  after  the  launch,  to  allow  the  machinery 
to  be  put  in  pUcc. 

The  pUters  usually  work  in  squads,  composed  generally 
of  three  platers,  a  marker-boy  and  a  number  of  helper* 
or  labourers,  the  number  of  whom  depends  on  the  site  and 
weight  of  the  plates,  and  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  don« 
on  them,  and  also  on  the  facilities  of  the  yard  for  hand- 
ling such  material.  On  the  work  of  a  large  vessel  many 
of  these  squads  would  be  employed.  The  riveters  also 
work  in  squads,  a  squad  consiMing  of  two  riveters,  one 
holder-up  and  one  hcatcr-boy,  with  sometimes  a  catcher, 
i.e.  a  boy  to  pass  on  the  heated  rivets  when  the  distance 
from  the  rivet-hearth  ii  great.  Pneumatic  riveting  has 
not  made  great  progresa  in  Great  Britain.  Hydraulic 
riveting  to  a  limited  extent  is  adopted,  especially  in  the 
case  of  work  that  can  be  taken  to  the  m.irhirie,  such  at 
frames,  beams  and  other  parts;  but  in  shipbuilding  the 
large  proportion  of  the  riveting  is  done  by  riand.  In  the 
Royal  dixkyards  platers'  wtirk  is  done  by  shipwrights, 
and  riveting  is  not  considered  a  trade,  though  regarded 
as  skilled  labour.  Shipwrights  also  lay  the  blocks,  erect 
the  ribb.inds,  shore  and  lair  the  ship,  but  biwurers  con- 
struct the  stages.  Drillers'  work  consists  in  drilling  by 
hand  or  by  portable  electric  or  pneumatic  drills  holes  wnicn 
it  is  not  convenient  or  possible  to  punch  or  drill  before 
erection;  they  also  rimer  out  and  countersink  punched 
and  drilled  holes  when  this  is  necessary.  _  Portable  electric 
or  pneumatic  drills  are  usc<l  when  (><>ssible  in  some  ship- 
yar<ls.  and  three-cylinder  hydraulic  engine  drills  arc 
employed  for  some  our|x>sr»,  such  as  in  cutting  armour 
bolt  holes  in  thick  plating  behind  armour.  The  caulkers 
follow  closely  upon  the  riveters,  and  geticrally  work  singly. 
A  very  important  part  of  a  caulker  s  duty  is  water-test- 
ing. In  the  large  oil-tank  stcimers  possibly  8000  tons  of 
water  are  used  inr  testing  one  ship  alone,  and  about  the 
same  amount  for  a  large  war  vessel.  This  water  ia 
pumped  from  the  sea  or  rivrr  into  the  compartment  ta 
be  tested.  In  the  case  of  an  oil  vessel,  each  compart- 
ment is  filled  right  up,  and  a  pressure  put  on  by  mean* 
of  a  stand  pii>e,  carru-d  lor  a  considerable  height  altove 
the  highest  part  of  the  tank;  any  leakage  found  must 
be  made  good  by  the  caulker,  and  the  tank  retested 
until  it  is  perfectly  water-tight.  The  double  bottoms 
of  merchant  ships,  and  the  smaller  compartments  and 
double  bottoms  of  war  ve%M-ls,  are  filled  un  and  tested  by 
a  head  of  water  rising  a  few  feet  above  the  load  water-line. 
It  is  not  usual  to  fill  all  the  larger  compartments,  such  at 
boiler  and  engine  rooms  in  war  vessels,  or  the  machinery 
compartments  and  cargo  holds  in  merchant  shi|)s;  but 
water  at  a  high  velocity  is  played  on  the  bulkheads  by 
hose,  to  test  the  water-tightness  and  the  strength.  An 
occasional  test,  howe\-er,  is  made  by_  filling  a  typical 
large  compartment  with  water  to  a  height  ol  some  feet 
above  the  load  water-line. 


proper  |  certain  pant  of  the  iteel  ttructure  ol  a  thip  aa  long  as  pn— "Wr,  so 
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Fig.'  I  ta— Great  Lake  Cargo  Steamer ;  midship  portion ,  in  pcrspectm- 
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FiC.  m.—British  Cargo  Steamer;  midship  portion,  in  pcripettise. 


Angle-smiths  feirm  beam  kneet  where  I  that  ordinary  red  rust  may  form  and  dislodge  the  black  mill  scale 
tbcac  arc  welded,  and  generally  all  angle-lMT  work  where  beating  |  which  is  answerable  fur  a  great  deal  of  corrosion  in  steel  ships,  as 
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in  certain  circum»tanc(«  it  forms  a.  galvanic  couple  with  the  ttecl 
plate.    For  warshi[)s  the  British  Adniira|ty  requires  the  removal 


of  this  acale  from  these  parts  by  immcrMiu'  the  pUtea  in  a  weak 
•oUitkM  «(  fcydwdJoik  add.  Kcd  aad  wbM  kH,  «rid»>«f  koa 
«^oddi  «f  riae  fcm  llw  bsM  of  noK  of  iIm  pitali  and  w 

Structural  Arran[ements. 
The  following  m  partirui.irs  of  Mm  recently  built  at  Now 
London  (Conn.,  U.S.A.)  on  the  hnEiiuditul  system:   "  The  rrcat 
centre  girder,  which  in  all  vessels  prior  to  these  has  been  in  the  (urm 
of  aa  1  girder,  is  formed  of  a  double  II  or  box;  that  ts»  these  vessels 


vertical  ini  nil^Ts  ol  the  entire  structure.    I  nc  uppt-r  ll.iii 
girder  arc  formed  by  the  upper  and  main  decks,  which  are 
iMivyateelpUtM.  Thi*  great  girder  ia  designed  I 
•  fw  cti|0  when  wapendod  by  long  sea  waves 


Fig.  113. — Canard  Liner  "Campania"; 


midship  portion,  in  pcnpectlve. 


lia\'C  two  vertical  keels  instcod  of  one.  The  s^rdcT  is  of  the  same 
de]ith  a»  till.-  (luulilc  Ijottom  ((>  ft  )-  (  »n  i  Ii  --'..ic  n<  tir.-^  ^.'-tiSirthcrc 
are  sewr.'il  other  verticil  l.m^ituilitKil  nRiiiUrs,  h.ivinf;  ihi  pl.iting 
on  the  top,  forming  the  tank  top,  and  the  »ho!l  pUtin>;  Ulow,  (.  riuinf; 
the  bottom  of  the  tank.  Thi»  tank  or  double  bottom  is  6  ft.  deep  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  length,  and  b  incioued  M  th*  tcanmn^tt, 
where  it  merges  into  the  fore-and-aft  Vfkn  at  the  oolSiioa  bulk* 
bide.  ThiwBcleof tManacecwbefiiiedwith waterwhendesirvd, 
to  eiak  the  fUp  to  a  tuitabledmu^t  when  making  a  voyage  without 
■  cargo  or  with  a  very  light  one,  at  the  same  time  allowinR  the  ship 
to  keep  afloat  whenever  the  outer  shell  or  skin  has  been  pierced  by 
rocks  or  by  colli<linf:  with  other  %'essoI».  This  b<ittom  Rirtler  or  double 
bottom  forms  the  '  tiai  k'lonc  '  of  the  <.hip,  from  which  the  great 
framcik  spring  or  extend  up  to  the  weather  deck,  about  fx)  (t.  alxivc 
the  keel.  The  frames  arc  made  of  ch.inncl  steel  spaced  30  in.  apart, 
twt  aa  they  near  the  cxtmnc  vad»  they  are  spaced  ckwcr,  and  are 


composed  of  angle  bars  riveted  together.  At  certain  parts  of  the 
structure,  where  the  heave  of  the  sea  will  tend  to  atimiii  the  ahipk 
the  frames  arc  double  and  made  very  strong.  The  outer  surface 
of  these  frames  is  covered  with  a  shell  of  steel  plates  averaging 
about  I  in.  in  thickness.  These  enormous  plates  arc  arranged  to 
give  a  maximum' of  strength,  and  the  riveting  of  them  to  the  framea 
and  to  each  other  is  receiving  the  utmost  care. 

"These  ships  have  a  continuous  longitudinal  bulkhead  on  the 
centre,  extirniip.g  from  the  inner  bottom  to  the  main  deck.  The 
side  pl.itinj;  u(  the  shell,  with  this  longitudinal  bulkhead,  form  three 
vertical  inemUTs  of  the  entire  struc-ture.   The  uppt-r  H.inges  of  the 

tiich  are  laid  with 
tosuppoct 
wave*  at  either 

The  side  girden  are  kept  in  place  by  three  inter- 
le,  decka  between  the  tank  and  the  main  deck, 

making  in  all  five  complete  decks,  each  covered  with  heavy 
steel  plate.  The  licams  supixirtinw;  all  these  decks  are 
of  channel  steel,  and  fittc<l  to  ever)-  franie  by  large  bracket 
pbtes.  One  of  the  ni.iiiy  r.  Dtable  features  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  vcs«eU  is  the  distribution  of  the  water 
ballaat.  Varioae  oonditioMflf  tttg  fad  mtetg  taa  b* 
obtained*  The  double  bottoen  is  dHtded  longitiidhislly 
Into  thne  water^ht  divisions  and  transversely  into 
about  twdve,  making  all  thirty-six  separate  tanka.  la 
addition  to  these  thcTc  are  the  fore-and-a(tcr  peak  tanks, 
and  side  tanks  between  the  main  ami  'twc<^n  decks,  about 
one  quarti  r  of  the  vessel's  length  from  cither  end.  The 
Utter  tanks  are  really  fitleil  (or  the  purpoatef  < 
the  ship's  stability  and  seaworthiness. 

"  The  vesseb  are  dhrkkd  tranavenel/.  lata  ■ 
water-tight  compartments,  while  the  long' 
head  is  water-tight  in  the  machiacnr  q>aee. 
in  an  fifteen  water-tight  comparfaneuts.  The 
rooms  are  completely  indcpeiiderrt  of  each  other;  so  are 
the  boiler-rooms;  but  access  is  had  from  one  to  tlie  otlsiT 
by  water-ti7ht  doors.  The  co.il  can  cravit.-ite  direct  to 
the  stokehold  tlo<jr.  The  mcthw!  of  pULirinR  is  somewhat 
novel.  .  .  .  Strong  girders  run  under  the  transverse  beams 
ond  are  supported  at  wide  intervals  by  built  stanchions. 
Dy  this  means  the  least  possible  trouble  is  experienced  ia 
stowing  tbe  cai|iK'* 

Fig.  110  sboiwa  die  eoostruction  of  a  typical  Americaa 
Lake  steamer,  a  diagram  which  is  given  in  the  articJc 
Ship,  fig.  16.  She  is  450  ft.  over  all,  50  ft.  beam  and  J8  ft. 
6  in.  moulded  depth;  and  when  loaded  to  a  draught  of 
18  ft.  3  in.  can  carry  about  6000  tons  weight  of  ^ 
cargo  on  a  total  displacement  of  about  9000  tons. , 
For  half  the  Icngtn  or  more  the  ship  is  of  the  ^ 
same  transverse  section,  the  framea  being  made 
identical  in  form.  The  outside  platinK  is  about  |  in.  thick 
generally,  but  it  ia  thicker  at  the  gsfboaids,  fiat  keel  and 
sheer  strakc,  and  becomes  thinner  generally  towards  the 
ends  of  th«  veucl.  The  framea  arc  24  in.  apart,  and  consitt 
of  four  .vparate  pieces — two  across  the  Dottom  and  one 
un  each  fiidc.  These  utron*  the  bottom  consist  of  a  15-in. 
channel  bar,  with  dc-cp  tianged  brackets  of  17J  lb  plating 
connecting  their  inner  ends  to  the  centre  keelson  and  their 
outer  cndH  to  the  bil'^c  and  tank  tup.  Extending  up  each 
si<lc  the  frames  consist  of  6-in.  channel  ban  of  I7  lb  per 
foot,  worked  J4  in.  apart  in  the  case  of  ordinary  Innies; 
attd  l5-in.  channel  bars  of  33  lb  per  foot,  worked  8  ft. 
apart,  and  called  belt  or  special  frames.  The  frames  are  all 
connected  to  the  tank  top  ami  to  the  upfur  Hcrk-platine 
by  flanged  bracket  pl.iles  17I  lb  jwr  s.]i:arc  f<xjt;  and 
the  belt  frames  are  stiffened  by  hold  beams  of  1  section, 
1 2  in.  deep  and  35  lb  per  foot,  attached  to  each  by  deep 
flanged  brackets  of  17^  lb  plating  as  indicated,  and  sup- 
ported in  the  middle  by  stanchions  or  pillMa  of  similar 
section.  The  stanchions  are  attached  to  the  taak  top  by 
double  clips  of  6-in.  angle  bar,  and  to  the  upper  deck  beama 
by  direct  riveting  and  by  flanged  brackets  of  15  lb  plating. 
Each  belt  frame  u  thus  complete  in  itself,  and  very  readily 
erected  after  the  tank  top  i»  completed.  The  tank  top 
is  of  20  lb  plating  amidshijw  and  under  the  loading  hatches  and 
17I  lb  elsewhere.  The  margm  plate  is  a  continuation  of  the  tank  top, 
ii  made  of  I7j  lb  plating,  and  flanged  against  the  thcll.  The  centre 
keelson  is  of  about  32)  lb  pbting  and  almut  5)  ft.  deep;  the  side 
kcslaons  are  of  17^  lb  attd  slight]/  km  depth,  so  that  with  a  small 
rise  of  floor  00  the  outside,  say  3  in.  hi  the  half-bicadth  of  the  ship^ 
tbcf*  b  a  small  tall  of  the  tank  top  towards  the  bilges,  say  6  in.  ia 
the  half'bncadth,  so  as  to  dr^n  the  hold  to  the  water-courses  over  the 
maifln  plates.  The  centre  keelson  extends  from  the  inner  to  the 
outer  bottom,  being  attached  to  the  tank  top  and  the  fiat  kwl  by 
heavy  double  an^;te  le»r*.  and  well  stiffcnetl  by  the  Hat vid  I'iht 
brackets,  wliii  h  are  connected  to  it  by  heavy  doiifile  iiiif.\e  Ixira. 
The  siilo  keelsons  arc  connected  to  the  tank  top  ami  the  floors  by 
fore-and-aft  an^le  bars  3  in.  by  3  in.  of  7)  lb  per  foot,  and  stiflencd 
by  vertical  6-in.  angle  bars  at  every  frame.  At  the  lower  cd«  tba 
keelaoa  plates  are  connected  to  fore^nd-aft  intcveostal  chaaiMlfatta 
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Fig.  ii34-^>Mans  of  Framing  and  Bulkheads. 


15  in.  deep  of  33  lb  per  foot,  riveted  to  the  shecl-ptating.  whkh.  with 
the  channel  floors,  give  vi-ry  great  lnc.il  support  to  the  Dottom.  This 
systf  m  of  (ramin,;  ixtcnJs  practii  ,illy  thruiiKhout  the  IcnRth  of  the 
vch-^cl ;  thus  t!n  lx>tt(;ni  is  wry  ■•irduf;,  .in<l  vir>  l.iriji-  li.ill.i^t  t.ink'* 
arc  formed,  having  a  capacity  of  nc.irly  3000  tons.  The  upper  deck 
is  plated,  and  the  stringers  an-  iii.ule  •pccia.tiv  heavy,  to  eOBptn- 
•ate  (or  the  strength  lost  by  rutting  wide  batcnways. 

Fig.  li  t  represents  11  m<j<!t  rn  British  cargo  steamer  of  ordinary 
COHltniCtion,  of  about  tlu-  s,uiic  breadth  and  depth  as  the  American 
Lake  steamer  just  described,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to 
notethcdifferenccsbi-tweenthc  two  voM-ls.  Thesedifler- 
tl^mtr  "I't^i'le  form  is  concrrned,  arc  chiefly 

that  the  Hritihii  carj;o  steamer  has  deck  erection'^,  tup- 
sides  and  a  main  deck,  whereas  the  Lake  steamer  has  scarcely  any 
deck  eractwns  and  m»  tagmim,  «Wto  bar  hold  extendi  fm*  tk* 
top  of  the  inner  bottom  to  the  upixr  deck;  they  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  latter  ship  b  only  required  to  traverse  inland  waters, 
where  heavy  weather  is  not'met  with,  whereas  the  former  is  an  ocean- 
going vessel,  and  must  N>  prepared  to  meet  all  con<lition's  uf  wind 
ami  H-a.  As  to  the  dltTi  renceri  in  the  dotaiU  of  con-trui  tmn, 
th<  y  arc  chiefly  that  in  the  Ameriran  I^kc  steamer  the  NUiim 
franiin;;.  wh-.c  h  i>  rif  ^;riat  (lepth.  c<JIl^i_■.ts  of  deep  <  h.uim  1  frame 
bars,  above  which  the  lonsitudinaU  are  continuous,  instead  of  the 
iMMl  tntaawafM  tondnt  in  tbt  BrhMi  Mp,  extending  between 
tbt  eater  botton  sad  nak  top:  md  Hut  ue  nargin  plate  con- 
tinues the  surface  of  the  tank  top  out.  to  the  ade,  instead  of  being 
nearl^f  vertical,  as  in  the  British  sUp.  The  system  adopted  in  the 
American  steamer  riindiice*  to  se<urity  in  cav  of  grounding  in 
the  shallow  water-.  tlir('-.].;h  whtrh  -.he  li  i^  tn  ;ia-^. 

The  gcntral  conitructiun  of  a  larv;i-  piv  -*  ti^:er  ve'^^nl  is  >hown  Viy 
fig.  Ii;,  which  cives  a  fwr- I ive  sectional  view  of  the 
framing,  &c.  of  the  Cunarct  liner  "  Campania."  The 
ttwifwcna  tamca  aad  the  girder*  or  longitudinals  extend 
in  depth  fraoitlwoalcr  bottom  plating  to  the  inner  bottom  plating. 
The  centre  kedsoo,  the  second  loogitudiaal  from  the  middle  line,  aad 


the  margin  plate  on  each  side,- are  oootinuotts,  the  < 
being  fitted  between  them  and  attached  to  them  by  asfie  ban. 
The  hrst  a  nd  third  longitudtnals  from  the  middte  line  an  i 
being  fitted  in  ihoct  psBoes  bilwitii  the  r 


Fig.  1 14.— Breast-hook  and  Pfeotiflc  Suiugw*- 

HiMir  (ilates  by  short  angle  ban.  The  floor-plates  have  large  hoics 
rutin  them  to  l^tcn  them,  and  to  give  access  to  the  different  spaors 
for  ins^ectfam,  painting.  Ac.,  and  smaller  holea  for  watctcauncaL 
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Fio.  115.— Stem  Fiaming,  Shaft  Tannd,  &c.,  of  Sin^e-Screw  Ship. 


ban  extcndine  to  the  upper  deck:  each  tier  of  bcwna  i«  wriin-Iy 

rivi-l*-<l  to  them,  .iri'l  their  lowrr  t-mls  are  ronncrfrH  to  thf  margin 
pr.ilr  l'\  >!r  vr-^-  tir.ii  krf  ,,  .\i  iiui. r>.\i:^  the  rh,inn"-I-l>,ir  fr.inu-s  urc 
rcpLlCfl  li",  lnijlr  up  fr.inn  ,,  t '"n' (rt-ijui'm  \  1  f  w  hi.;!i  iltin.Tii| . 'Hi 

Itical  n-<,:jircn;uTit-..  Hr  i\y  si'li-  vtrtnj' <»l  ihr  -  imr  ilrjiiii  as  thi- 
det-p  fr.iiiK-'  run  f  Iff  in  1  ift.  |.>  stifkn  the  6i<!e  Ix-tuoi'n  the  bilges 
the  first  ,  i  'n!  'U-^jk.    W  here  line  deep  frames  arc  cat  b)r  time 


FlC.  116. — Sicrn  Fr.iming  of  tbc  "  Campania." 
•tr!ne<'r'.,  tSc  stn-nsth  r.f  the  fr.imc-i.  is  continue*!  by  f^u^sfl  plates,  as 

aflMWri. 

S  fiirt!>T  ".tr;i.  !;ir;il  .irr.in^etf.i-nti  UMi.iIIv  .ni' ii)ri'<l  in  Hrlri-,h 
^hi;-.  f..  .u  11  in  lit;  .    Il.ltiill^     I' If,'.  I  I  t.  ti  j  u  h  i'"  n  rrli  re  nre  h.(  !> 

aJreaiiv  Ix-cn  matie,  show;,  in  Uetaii  the  construction  ol  a  l>ulkhca<t, 
with  the  flaming  in  wake  of  it,  and  the  «um  dttiib  at  an  ordinary 
frame:  alw  the  etfingeri.  beam*,  pillara,  Ae.  The  bulkhead  itwif 
•tops-at  tlie  tank  top,  being  Mcured  to  it  by  double  angle  ban,  and 
the  floor  ImmcdlatHy  beneath  it  t»  nvtdt  water-tight.  It  would 
involve  very  rostlv  work  to  malr  tho  hitlkhf  iM  ».iti'r-l!c;ht  if  the 
aide  jn<t  -Inti^ir-  uito  nii'ie  <  uritir.u  iU'^  ,  thr-e  hive  ilnrvf.'re 

b«^Ti  cut,  ,iriil  flu-  i.Mi'Miiiity  'il  the  l<iri^;il  inlin.il  -.trcil^th  is  ni.iin- 
tanii.!,  .IS  f.ir  .1-  |  -  4.-,  \,\  the  l,ir::i'  (jrarkets  -liown  in  the  (■!  in. 
iJe^fles  bullj  stitieiufi,   the  l.ulklicaii  is  provided  with  buiit-up 

vertical  stiifcnere  at  Ai>  an<l  a  built-up  horiconial  atiffener  at  CD. 
Fig.  114  thows  the  arrangement  for  (perial  ttreogtheniiit  at  the 
extreme  fore  end  of  a  vcMd.  between  the  collision  bulkhead  and  the 
Mem.  and  below  the  main  deck,  thctw  consiitinR  chiefly  of  pnntinc 
atrinRers.  panting  beams  and  breast  hon  I:  Fi  ;  1 1  =;  vho»  %  the  peneral 
arransement  of  stem  framiot;  of  a  •.i-'Ar  ■<rrw  sl  ip,  Iralu  hn;;  the 
shaft  tunnel.  A»M!cr-tiRht  ihx>r.  wh'i  h<  if.  N-ih:v.|  «hen  rtrxv-.ir,' 
Ir.iin  above  the  lev 'I  if  lln-  d'KMi!.'  ■.k.ii.-r,  'tujf;  .ilT  i:  nmniunii  at  1  in 
between  the  envri'  rfmi  an.)  tunnel;  the  form  of  the  stem  po»t 
and  apiMf  irr  i-  >in.  ,  iMinj  i«  shown,  with  iu  attactiiMM  to  the 
centre  keel-on  ami  other  details. 

^JRj^i ^ ^and^  UT^ahw  ^the^njaag^^  MMRMdhnr 


.Kjr.ptr'l  in  lor;^  paMenger  tteamer*  of  dib  daM.*   fa  botk^dba 

tr  itisMw  fiaiiii'i,'  iHiome*  Heejier  and  fitronper  an  the  eitrcmlties 
are  .ipjip virhol.  while  the  decks  .inti  side  ".trin>;crs  are  all  continue)) 
ti>  thi-  e\tretuilie»,  lirii>hini;  in  stri)iifc;  Lie  lst■h■:J^>l;^,  and  .adiiiti'iiial 
^t^ill;„l  r*,  lire I'.l  hi^i'ks  ami  [^i.irti:^!.'  Ixatf.i  .irr  intnxjucc<l.  It  i'* 
worthy  of  note  that  the  rudder  and  ncenng  gear  arc  in  tliis  vcsael 
entirely  under  water,  w  that  she  may  be  used  for  war  porpoeea 
without  running  the  risk  of  disablement  by  the  rudder  or  tteeriiy 
Rear  being  struck  by  projcctilea.  Above  the  water  the  stem  la 
nnishcd  oti  *o  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  being  fitted  with  an 
ordinary  rudder.  Thi?*  inifxnrlanf  departun^  from  the  u^u.-d  prat  tice 
was  first  intnulurtij  bv  l'rofe*snr  Mili^  in  the  "  City  of  fans,"  and 
the  "  C  .inipinia  "  an  i  her  si>ter  the  "  Lucania  "  were  in  1902  the 
on!)'  Uriii  h  -hip*  m>  luted. 

l-ig.  IJ2  gives  in  pcrspctlive  the  eencral  structural  arranfrements  of 
thcjapanesccruiscr"  Iazumo,"an<lfigi.  118-121  triateXIV.jarcfrom 
photographs  of  the  ve«sct  in  course  of  construction.  It 
will  be  seen  that  tbedeparturetfiDBitileatfiictBralarrange-  r!,****^ 
mentsof  a  rr>errhant  ship  are  vnycantderaMe.  Asalre.idy 

far»hip«  than  _*'Lt^_.  ' 
n-<l  liv  m 
•  tly  arr.i:i.;i-ni..r.t.''  o(  fr.innni; 
the  sn;:i  ri:i.;l  fenfires  tiiie>^iry  in  a 
i  r^e         for  Im  al  and  general  ^treaglh. 


pointed  out.  li^'htf-r  w  ant linirt  are  iiwci  in 
m  ordinary'  men  Innt  v!,ip',     Thi^  Is  e*1 
carefully  ih  \  i  <i!  .,r-.A  rii  re  c 
.ir-d  pl.itiiik;.  arid  ]:\  tii.ik.iiii 
warship  lor  protei :t:i<:i,  A, 


Fto.  lir^Bow  FnaSag  of  tie 


In 


 arships.  framrs  are  p!ai:i''l  .it  f  ri-.iter  di^t  i-icc^  .ipart,  4  ft,  . 

Nhjp»  dud  J  ft.  at  the  extremities  bcinc  thr  u-  1  d  ^p.M  inc.  a*  com- 
pared with  some  2  ft.  in  a  merchant  ahip.  <  >;i  tin-  other  hand,  there 
are  more  continuous  k>ngiitidinals  in  the  franunf  of  a  warship,  w  hivh 
extend  in  depth  from  the  inner  bottom  to  the  cMl-ptating,  aad  givw 


•Wt  ate  iaddMad  to  the  lata  Or  B^.  F.1L&. 
oliHf  plana  of  tka  "      - ■  — ^  ** 
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ttOtbebBllaaiUllfll  Wern<'r-il  srrcneth  to  the  vc-"<<-I. 
There  are  in  a  warship  m  manv  structural  features,  tuch  as  water- 
tight bulkhead*  and  Aals  or  platform*,  required  for  the  neccwary 
•ubdivision,  armour  decks,  plating  and  framing  behind  armour.  Ac. 
which  am  jnadc  to  contribute  to  the  *trength  of  the  ttroctara  as  a 
whak,  that  the  ctren|(th  of  the  thell-pbtiog  and  th*  tfaBCVcne 
framing  can  be  proportionately  reduced. 

'  In  a  merchant  snip  there  arc  many  considerations  which  require 
tltt  structure  to  be  Mfpncer  and  heavier  than  would  be  MCtnary 


d<«ir  or  frnm  a  deck  al>o\c  wjttr,  or  from  l>oth.  Brlow  the 
prcrtectivc  deck  are  the  engine  and  boiler  spaces.  m^gaAncv 
ahell-rooms.  submerged  lorfxdo  room*,  and  Mccrinf-gev.  A 
paiaage  is  provided  on  each  side  of  the  ship  just  below  the 
protective  deck,  for  the  supply  of  ammuaitioQ  to  the  secoadaiy 
armament. 

Fig«  llS  shows  the  "  Idzumd  "  partially  in  frame,  lookini;  fomnl 
from  the  after  extremity:  the  frames  below  the  armour  dcirlt  o*er  a 
convderablc  Itticth  of  tht  ihip  arc  complclc.  and  a  nunl<rr  of  ti< 
Ikmih  whii  h  carry  (he  .irmmir  ik<  k  jr<  in  pljce.  ^  1 19  itv 
the  ram  stem,  which  has  jusi  l«ccn  placed  in  powtion.  Thr  colliijca 
bulkhead  and  the  framing  below  the  armour  deck  arc  lor  iSc  mo*t 
part  in  place.  Fig.  120  gives  the  top  of  the  armour  dec  k.  «ht>:h  m 
■Mflyoompleicd.  as  seen  ffOM  the  iMCCiidt  with  the  forward  otadd 


FiC.  IJJ. — Japanese  Cruiser  "  Idzumo";  midship  portion, 
in  p^;r^.pcctlVC. 

to  withstand  the  win<l  and  waves  which  she  may  encounter.  The 
continual  change  of  cargo  and  of  djapoaition  of  cargo  necessitates 
special  local  strength  throughout.  Tne  custom,  often  pursued,  of 
Btmnding  vessels  to  discharge  cargo,  and  their  liability  10  touch 
the  sround  in  the  ports  they  frequent,  make  the  provision  ol 
great  strength  in  the  floors  and  the  shcU-ptatiaa  csseiitisli  Other 
considerations  affect  the  decks,  and  call  for  loail  Sticngtll  in  them 
with  corresponding  incrcavr  of  weight. 

Most  »jr%hi|>5,  c»iept  t""!"^"'.  torjifdo  am]  other  small  craft, 
have  double  botlomt,  chielly  for  protection  against  damage  in 
action,  but  also  against  accidental  grounding.  The  space  between 
the  bottoms  is  divided  into  a  large  number  of  compartments  by 
■akiflg  some  of  the  frames  and  longitudinal*  water-tight. 
The  iiHier  bottom  extends  on  each  side  to  the  turn  of  th* 
bflge,  and  from  that  point  is  carried  up  vertically  as  a 
mig  bulkhead,  as  shown  in  fig.  133.  the  wing  maces  thtts 
formed  beinc  occasionally  uiiUzed  (or  coal-bunicers.  The 
framii>K.  fon^i-.tiri^;  of  frame  b.irs,  reverse  frame  bars  and 
frame  plates  or  hr.irkets,  is  usually  carried  up  in  a  fair 
curve  to  llie  armour  shelf,  supposing  the  vessel  to  be 
an  armour<lad,  a»  in  fig.  uj.  From  the  edge  of  the 
afmow,  which  is  fenerally  about  S  ft.  below  the  load  water* 
Hoe,  a  change  in  structure  is  made,  and  the  f famine  behind 
the  armour  is  set  back  from  the  outside  of  the  snip  sufll' 
ciently  to  admit  of  an  internal  skin  of  steel  plating  (often 
workwl  in  two  f hirknrssos).  ti-.ik  ttirkin^,  ujxjn  which  the 
.irmour  is  cml>c<lilct|,  and  the  uttMiir  ii  .  II,  t<i  Ik-  c.uricd 
with  the  surf.ic  e  of  llir  .irmoiir  tlii-.h  wilh  ilii;  ■■(n  il  [il.ii ing. 
The  vertical  fr.if.u  ,  («  Imi  l  .irmour  .ire  l  ui  !  ft  apart, 
and  the  longitudmaU  are  made  intercostal,  the  whole  hav- 
ing enceptiaaal  emagth,  to  aappoft  the  amatir.  Above 
the  armottf  analfeir  chaime  h  made,  the  fiamet  being 
brought  again  to  the  outside  of  the  ship,  and  the  tnp.ide 
lllating  directly  attached  to  them  becoming  flush  with  the 
outside  of  the  armour.  There  is  generally  a  strong  deck, 
called  the  pfolective  dc<  k.  extending  from  stem  to  t,tern  in 
the  form  of  .1  turtle  b.u  k,  (lie  lower  edKes  Ix'inK  at  the 
armour  shelf  on  e.u  h  Mile  of  the  ^hip,  and  the  top  of  the 
arch  forming  the  hr^t  deck  above  water,  as  indicated  in 
fig.  I30.  \\  itli  .1  view  to  maintaining  its  defensive  power 
where  it  has  to  be  perforaicd  for  funnels  and  air  shafts,  armour 
cntiagi«  or  annaur  ban  as  tlMV  are  called,  are  fitted  in  the  open- 
ings. As  much  water-tight  subdivision  as  possible  is  introduced 
throughout  the  ship,  but  for  communication  between  the  various 
compartments  openings  arc  nrovidcd  in  the  bulkheads,  having  water- 
tight doors  which  can  be  closed  either  Irom  a  position  close  to  the 


File.  iX3.-4leefiat  Ccir  of  Mcichtat  Slip. 

Mkhead  in  ooune  of  construction.  Fig.  i>i  show*  the  i  

of  the  vessel,  which  is  not  so  far  advanced  as  the  forward  . 

shown  in  fig.  170.  In  fig.  1 71  the  framing  ha*  been  prried  to  a  bulk- 
head near  the  after  extremity,  the  rudwr  post  is  in  place,  arvd  the 
be.irins:  for  the  rudder  hc.id  can  Ik-  seen  in  the  foreground.  Tie 
con>irijctton  crf  (tie  armour  di-c  k  it  (  rtx  i-c<1in,;,  .ind  the  after  citadel 
Uulkhead  i>  .iIno  ui  II  ,)dvancr<i,  though  no  backing  is  yet  upon  it.  as 
in  the  r.ise  of  the  foruard  bulkhead,  but  tht  niC  M  thC  I 
which  carries  the  after  turret  is  erected. 

The  fittiHi  ia  a  aWp  ohm  ht  fully  dMriM  h  fha 
article,  but  «c  Aal  eondude  with  some  Mount  of  the  ; 


machinery.  Two  ordinary  arrangements  of  etatiine-gear 
fitted  in  merchant  steamers  are  shown  in  iff.  19^  In  the  ^ 

first  example  a  three-quarter  circular  grooxtd  nm,  keyed 
to  the  rudder  head,  c.irties  the  stix  nnR-chains.  uhirh  are  led  for«:ard 
one  on  each  side  of  the  hatches  to  the  steam  engine,  placed  in  thi« 
case  in  the  engine- rcKjm  cd^i^K.  and  tuntrolled  by  shafting  from  the 
bridge.  The  usual  steerir.g-wheel  is  fitted  on  the  bridge,  ami  acttuic* 
the  controlling  valve  of  the  steam  engine  by  nteans  of  the  shafting. 
The  second  eiamplc  is  very  siouUr  to  the  IM :  a  quadrant  is  hcyed 


134. — Steering  Gear  of  Warship. 


on  the  rodder  head,  and  worked  by  chains  led  over  pulleys  one  ea 
each  side  of  the  ship  to  the  steam  gear,  which  in  this  case  is  placed 
on  the  bridge,  close  to  the  whetl.    In  all  such  cases  gear  is  also 

rvidcd  by  which  in  an  aaMigiacy  the  ship  can  be  steered  by  head, 
steering-whwli  phwad  daee  to  the  rudder  bead,  aa  iudfcaled  la 
the  figures 
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la  a  vinliip  tke  amuHeneat  b  dWcicat,  at  H  b  mtomuyto 
keep  the  ftecnng  tear  Mow  the  water-Une  for  praMtioa.  The 
breadth  available  at  the  ru<ldcr  head  it  as  a  rule  not  aaffcieat  for  a 

tiller  or  quadrant  to  be  fitted.  Fig.  124  illustrates  an  arrangement 
frequcnily  a'lopied.  A  croMhead  suHicirnt  sire  i»  kcytti  mi  to 
the  rudder  head,  and  is  worked  by  connecting  rods  from  a  similar 
crosshead  placed  a  little  farther  forward,  where  the  breadth  of  the 
ship  is  sufficient  to  allow  a  tiller  to  be  worked.  The  tiller  ia  worked 
by  a  Uock  or  carriaee.  which  b  diava  acro«s  the  shisaa  a  cuide. 
at  dw  same  titne  sliding  upon  the  t2kr<  which  is  raaariMd  for  the 
purpose.  The  block-aiul-guide  arrangement  is  known  M  Rapson's 
slide.  The  block  is  hauled  to  arid  fro  acraat  the  Mp  by  a  chain 
which  paMcs  round  a  sprocket  wheel  upon  a  shaft,  which  i<  driven 
in  cither  direction,  as  required,  by  the  steering-engine.  In  fig-  t 
the  arrangement  is  shown  which  nas  been  for  a  considerable  iK-riud 
adopted  in  large  merchant  ships  and  haa  is  recent  years  been 
adopted  in  ahjiM  of  the  British  navy.  It  U  known  as  screw 
llWn'at  for.  On  the  same  central  shait  there  are  right-  and  K-ft- 
handM  ■ciaifi  as  indicated  on  the  plan,  by  which  blocks  A  and  B 
ai«  aide  10  tavd  alwayi  ia  the  opfMniia  duactioa  wfaoi  the  ihaft  b 


rotated.  These  actuate  the  crowbead  on  the  rudder  E  by  means  of 
tbe  soda  C  and  D.  eae  «f  wMeb  «ill.«onHnvakata  a  thriHt  aad  the 
a  puU.  and  vice  vena  aceonfing  ta  «Ueb  my  the  shaft  Is 
!  to  fDtate.  The  shaft  may  be  actuated  ddicr  by  hand-gear 
■  by  iteaai  by  ateaiit  of  the  clutch  F.  la  amy  cases  the  steam 
•teermg-engine  is  placed  in  the  ca|iae4aoHk  to  avoid  heatiag  the 
after <ompartments  by  the  aMaai  piflMi  Ud  lor  Um  Wk*  «f  carfCT 
control  by  the  cngimcr*. 

AmonK^t  tho  auxiliary-  m.ichinery  ii^ii.illy  fittrd  in  pa,<iscngrr  and 
other  well-found  vi-^wls  may  be  mentioned  the  windlass  for  working 
tke  cabica  and  weighing  the  anchors;  a  warping  capsun  forward  in 
conaeidon  with  the  windtaas,  and  another  aft  with  Us  own  engine; 
■team  winches  for  handling  the  cargo  and  bagj^ge,  and  for  hoisting 
coals  on  board;  and  occasionally  steam  crane«,  fitted  either  in 
a'tilision  to  or  in  place  of  the  winchci,  Th<-n  thrrr  arc  the  electric 
1  ..lit ,  pumping,  vent lUting and  rcfriKi  r.uin.;  iiist.ill.ui'  'in.  1 1  \  •ir.iulic 
power  isempKfyed  in  many  cases,  especially  for  cranes,  but  here  the 
aource  of  the  power  is  necessarily  a  steam  engirvc,  which  is  usually 
placed  in  the  main  engine-room.  Electric  power  aometimes  replaces 
ataaai  far  operating  some  ot  the  machines  enumerated  above;  for 
faHtaaee^  ventilating  famarc  now  generally  driven  by  electric  motors 
ia  passenger  and  war  ahink  A  large  number  of  comparatively  small 
fans  are  used,  each  ■upplying*!'  ^  <i  particular  part  of  the  ship. 

In  warships  the  amount  of  auxiliary  machinery  has  been 
very  ereatly  increased  in  recent  years.  On  each  side  of  the  deck 
amidships  there  is  generally  .1  stc.\m  winrh  for  raiiinc  and  lower- 
ing the  Ixxiln,  one  of  the  prini  iji.il  fum  tiims  of  ilu-  m.ist  in  the 
modem  warship  being  to  carry  (he  drrnck  used  for  this  purpose. 
Electric  motora  are  fitted  for  working  the  after-capstans,  asn  hoists, 
■oaetimes  the  winches,  and  the  workshop  machinery;  also  to 
travcne,  elevate  and  work  the  guns,  and  bring  the  powder  and 
projectiles  up  from  the  magazines  to  the  guns.  But  for  the  heavier 
funs,  the  steering-gear,  and  certain  other  purpoaes,  hydraulic  power 
or  steam  is  still  prcfeTrcd. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr  H.  C.  Willians,  Mr  Lloyd  Woot- 
l.ird  am)  Mr  A.  W.  A.  aNftt  fat  Tfalwatlb  aMblMHt  la_preparing 
this  artick.  (P.  Wa.) 


SHIPKA  PASS,  in  Bulgari.i,  a  pass  in  the  BalkAns,  celebrated 
as  the  scene  of  fierce  fighting  ia  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of 
1877-78.  The  main  road  from  Rumclia  to  Bulgaria,  leading  from 
Sistova  by  Timov.i  and  Est.i  Zapra  to  .Vrlriarvople,  crosses  the 
Balkans  near  the  village  of  Shipka,  and  this  passage  was  o( 
necessity  an  inqwrtaot  point  In  the  Russian  plan  of  operations. 
The  road  docs  not  paw  between  ba|ti  peaks,  but  dOMi  tbc  main 
ridge  at  the  highest  potot;hbthefwiiiw  net  a  pass  fa  ttoo 
sense  of  the  word.  Near  the  summit,  ruiuUng  parallel,  and  ckiaB 
to  the  road  is  a  series  of  three  ridges,  some  ?oo  ft.  high,  and  aboot 
3  m.  from  north  to  south,  '.vf  i-h  formed  the  position  for  a  force 
holding  the  pass.  It  was  orit^inalJy  held  by  a  Turkish  force  of 
about  4000  men  with  u  guns.  [)rc;).irc'.l  {<>  ri>:.-.t  \\:c  Ri.^si-in 
advance.  On  the  17th  of  July  ihcy  rtjH-lIcd  a  feeble  attack  from 
the  north,  and  the  following  day  faced  round  and  drove  back 
an  attack  bf  Gurko  from  the  south.  These  attacks  wcve  to 
bave  been  stmultaaeous,  bat  Gwkoi  havfa^  net  «|lh 
■wwpanted  nwlmnmb  «m «  day  hte.  Tboughsofar 
eucooiftil,  the  IHtrls  evacuated  tkeirttrong  pcaition,and 
it  was  occupied  by  the  Russians  on  the  ujth  of  July. 

They  were  first  aiUicked  by  Suleiman  Pasha  towards 
ihc  end  of  August.  Having  concentrated  with  Reouf 
Pasha  and  <lrivcn  (iurko  arross  the  BaUtans  at  the  end 
of  July,  he  mo\'ed  to  thcShipka  on  the  morning  of  the 
sist  of  August,  and  attacked.  The  Russian  force  there, 
laduding  five  battalions  of  Bulgarians,  then  numbered 
Soeo^  bitt  that  dey  a  icgiinent  from  Sdvi  bnimbt  tbeir 
Dmnb6s  I0  yseo^  ana  tUs  force  beU  the  poaltbB 
against  30*000  TNllfcs  for  three  days,  when  heavy  rein- 
forcements arrived.  The  fightins  continued  till  the 
morning  of  the  26lh,  when  SLlLiinari,  liis  Iroofis  being 
exhausted,  and  having  lost  10,000  men.  critrunihcd  him- 
self in  the  position  he  then  oocupic.  1  in  .-i  M-mi-rircle 
round  the  southern  end  of  the  Russian  position.  Having 
called  up  more  battalions  from  Ycni  Zagni,  after  a  four 
days'  artilleiy  bombaidment,  he  attacked  on  the  1 7th  of 
September.  eadVMiqielled  with  a  kxs  of  jooo  men. 

There  was  no  more  fitting  on  the  Shipka  tBl  the 
genenl'advaiioe  of  the  RvtrisBS  after  the  CiA  of  Tlevna. 
Radetsky's  command  of  about  (So,ooo  men  advanrrd 
from  Gabrova  on  the  sth  of  January,  in  three  columns. 
Radctzky,  with  the  Ci::iU;il  column,  niovL  l  l.y  tlic  irjain 
road  and  attacked  the  'l  urks,  who  still  face*l  the  pi>silion  on  the 
summit,  w  tnlc  Skobelev  and  Mirski,  cros-sing  by  trails  some  3  m. 
to  the  west  and  cast  of  the  Turkish  position,  attacked  their 
reserves  on  the  f.ar  side,  about  Shipka  and  Shenova,  where 
VcHil  Fesha  (who  had  siiccewird  Suleiman  ia  command)  had 
fonned  an  cntienched  camp*  Tliese  Bank  cdinwHS  wisJe  tbclr 
way  over  the  mountains,  deep  in  snow.  MUskl  attacked  alone 
on  the  Sth  of  January,  as  Skobclev's  advance  had  been  delayed, 
but  the  following  day  both  columns  attacked,  and  after  fierce 
fighting  the  Turks  surrendered.  The  force  on  the  summit  had 
that  day  ri  pul  .  I.  \vi;h  heavy  lo«,  a  frontal  attack  by  Radetzky, 
but  they  were  included  in  the  surrender.  Their  numbers  were 
36,000,  including  6000  sidi  and  womniHi,  and  91  guaa.  Hie 
Russian  loHCS  were  55001 

Not  oa^ncie  the  Tufcbh  attache  00  the  Shipka  nnsucccasful, 
but  thqriiere  nade  «ithavt  object.  At  the  end  of  July,  when 
SubtaMnfbieed  Guikobadc  over  the  Balkans,  the  moral  equili- 
brium and  the  pbn  of  ojx-rations  of  the  Russians  had  liocn  upset 
by  the  second  battle  of  I'lcvnii,  and  the  Shipka  ceased  to  have 
any  strategical  importance  for  the  time  Iniing.  H.id  Suleiman 
at  that  time  followed  up  Gurko  and  joined  Mchemct  Ali,  or 
moving  round  acted  with  Osman  against  the  Russian  flank,  the 
evacuation  of  the  -ShipVt  would  have  been  compulsory.  Suleiman, 
knowing  nothipf  tt  ttiategy,  preferred  to  act  independeatljr, 
and  Us  actioB  was  aimoited  by  the  still  more  ignorant  minlsten 
at  Gmstanthiople.  TheSUpka  was  BMrdy  a  geographical  point 
until  the  Russians  were  prepared  to  advance,  but,  fortunately 
for  them,  the  Turks  chose  to  waste  an  army  in  fighting  for  it 

throusliout   ifie   critical   r>criod  of   the   uperatiuf.s.      As  with 

Osman  at  Plevna,  it  was  Constantinople  that  forbade  Vcasil 
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Ptsba  to  withdraw  his  forces  at  the  beginning  of  January, 
compelling  him  to  wait  to  be  swallowed  up.  The  Turkish  laciRs 
were  equally  unsound.  Suleiman  divided  his  forces  and  used 
up  his  troops  in  costly  frontal  attacks  on  Mt.  St  Nicholas, 
the  MuUteni  and  itrongcst  point  of  the  position,  whereas 
a  vdtwppartcd  Ibnk  attack  would  probably  haw  met  with 
■MMH.  The  manlier  in  which  he  trrificcid  his  men  eanwd  for 
Ud  the  name  of  the"  Shipka  butcher.''  0  h.V.c.) 

SRIPIET.  JONATHAN  (1714-17^).  bishop  of  St  A.'uph,  was 
educated  at  Reading  and  Oxford.  He  was  ordained  about  1738. 
and  acted  as  tutor  in  the  household  of  the  jrd  carl  of  rcter- 
bofough.  In  1743  he  became  rector  of  Silchcstcr  and  Sherborne 
St  John,  Hampshire,  and  prebendary  of  Winchester.  He  was 
appointed  to  a  canonry  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1748,  and 
in  1 760  to  the  deanery  of  Winchester  and  the  living  of  Chilbolton, 
Hempehire^  which  he  lield  in  additioa  to  his  earlier  prefenneata. 
la  t7it9  he  wwft  eeaaeaated  eueeeHtvclx  UdMp  af  Uaadaff  and 
of  St  /^ph.  Re  was  much  concerned  with  politics,  and  joined 
the  Whig  party  in  strong  opposition  to  the  policy  of  George  III. 
low.irils  the  American  rolonir';.  In  1770  he  was  the  only  liiNhi.ip 
to  advi^c.ttc  the  abolitim;  <  f  all  Iriws  ap.iinst  I'loCcstant  dissenters. 
He  died  un  the  6lh  cd  r)ciLi:iljer  ijS.S.  His  brother,  W  ilLiani 
Shipley  (1714-1800,  originated  the  boaety  of  Arts;  and  his  son, 
William  Davics  Shipley  (1745-1826),  became  dean  of  St  Asaph. 

SHIPLEY,  an  urban  district  in  the  Shipley  parliamentary 
divisioQ  of  the  Wert  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  on  the  south 
baakof  the  Aire,  J  ni.N.by  W.of  BradfocdtOabcaDchcsof  the 
Gnat  Northere,  Midland,  and  North  Easteni  nilwayi.  Pop. 
(1901)  25.573.  The  manufacture  of  worsted  is  the  principal 
industry',  and  there  arc  l.irgc  stone  quarries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  parish  includes  Saltairc,  so  named  after  Sir  Titus  Salt, 
who  established  large  alpaca  manufactories,  opened  in  1853. 

SHIP-MONEY,  a  tax,  the  lev-y  of  which  by  Charles  I.  of 
England  without  the  consent  of  parliament  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  Great  Rebellion.  The  Plantagcnct  kings  of  England  had 
ewrciscd  the  right  of  teqviiing  the  maritime  toma  aad 
counties  to  fan&h  aUpa  fa  tiiae  of  war;  and  the  UaUUty 
was  sometimes  commuted  for  a  money  payment  Notwith- 
standing that  several  statutes  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  III.  had 
made  it  fur  the  crown  to  cxaxt  any  t.ixcs  without  the 

consent  of  p.uli.imcnt,  the  prcrotrriMvc  of  levying  shlji-moncy  in 
time  of  war  h.i  i  never  fallii:  wliully  into  abc>ance,  and  in  1619 
James  I.  aroused  no  popular  opfjosiiion  by  levying  £40,000  of 
ship-money  on  London  and  £8550  on  other  seaport  towns.  The 
fleet  of  Ciiarles  I.  during  the  first  three  years  of  his  reign  was. 
says  S.  R.  Caidiaer,  "  largely  composed  of  vessels  demanded 
frra  the  port  tosnMaodBMunthne  counties.  Theideaefuaiveiial 
ship-money  to  be  levied  fai  every  county  in  England  seemed  to 
him  to  be  merely  a  further  extension  of  the  old  principle." 
Accordingly,  on  the  nth  of  February  1628,  Charles  issued  writs 
requiring  £173,000  to  be  returned  to  the  exchequer  by  the  isl  of 
March  fgr  the  provision  of  a  fleet  to  secure  the  country-  against 
French  Invasion  and  for  the  protection  of  commerce,  and  every 
county  in  England  was  assessed  for  payment.  This  was  the 
first  occasion  when  the  demand  for  ship-money  aroused  serious 
Opposition.  Lord  Northampton,  lordJieutcnaat  of  Warwick- 
soOT,  aad  the  earl  of  Banbuiy  In  BohaWr^  lafiurd  t»  aabt  in 
coOectIng  the  money;  and  Charles  withdrew  tba  wilta. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  statement  of  Hanam — that  b  1654 
William  Noy,  the  attorney-general,  unearthed  in  the  Tower  of 
London  musty  records  of  ship-money  as  a  tax  disused  and 
for^'oMrn  f.ir  centuries — has  no  real  foundition.  Il  w.as,  it  is  true, 
the  suggestion  of  Noy  that  a  further  resort  should  be  bad  to  this 
cqiedient  for  raising  money  when,  in  1634,  Giaika  made  a 
■eciet  tiea^  with  Philip  IV.  of  &aia  to  assist  him  pfrioit  the 
Dutch;  aad  Noy  set  hinadf  to  mvMtiiata  ludi  aadeot  legsl 
learning  as  was  in  eiistcnce  In  onppoit  of  the  demand.  The 
king  ha\'ing  obtained  an  opinion  !n  favour  of  the  legality  of  the 
writ  frntri  Lfird  Keeper  Coventry  and  the  earl  of  Manchester, 
the  writ  was  issues!  in  Oitubcr  1634  and  directed  to  the  justices 
of  London  and  oihrr  t>ea  (vorts,  requiring  lliem  to  p.'o\  ide  a 
certain  number  of  ships  of  war  of  a  prescribed  tonnage  aad 


equipment,  or  their  equivalent  in  money,  and  empowering  thea 
to  assess  the  inhabitants  for  payment  of  the  tax  accor«liog  to 
their  substance.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  writ  of  1634 
was  that  it  was  issued,  contrary  to  all  precedent,  in  lime  of  peace 
Charles  desired  to  conceal  the  trae  aim  of  his  poliqr.  wfakh  he 
knew  wodd  ba  detested  by  the  eooatiy,  aad  he  acwdimlj 
alleged  as  a  pcetest  for  the  impost  the  danger  to  commerce  fnw 
pirates,  and  the  general  condition  of  unrest  in  Europe.  The 
citizens  of  London  immediately  claimed  eiemption  un  itr  •heir 
charter,  whtlc  other  towns  demurred  to  the  arr.ount  o!  their 
asbebsmcnl;  but  no  resistance  on  constitutional  grounds  apfjcin 
to  have  been  offered  to  the  validity  of  the  writ,  and  a  sum  of 
£104,000  was  collected.  On  the  4th  of  August  1635  a  second  «rii 
of  ship-money  was  issued,  directed  00  this  occasion,  as  in  the 
revoked  writ  of  i6}8,  to  the  sberifls  and  justices  of  inhad  as 
well  as  of  nuiriiiBie  coyalita  aad  towaa,  the  aaa  sf 

£208,000^  which  was  to  be  oibtalaed  by  sisi  ssiiiiiit  oa  pcnoad 
as  well  as  real  property,  payment  to  be  enforced  by  distress 
This  demand  excited  growing  popular  discontent,  which  now 
began  to  see  in  it  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  king  to 
disfx-nse  altogether  with  parliamentary  government.  Charles, 
therefore,  obtained  a  written  opinion,  signed  by  lenout  of  :«clie 
judges  consulted,  to  the  effect  that  in  lime  of  national  danger, 
of  which  the  crown  was  the  sole  judge,  di^MBODcy  might  le^Oy 
be  levied  on  all  parts  of  the  oottittiy  by  writ  mdcr  the  peat  otaL 
The  issue  of  a  third  writ  of  abfp>BM»Qr  oa  the  9th  of  Octtto 
1636  made  it  evident  that  the  aadeat  ICRiktioos,  which  Boilad 
the  levying  of  the  impoat  tO  the  malilfme  parts  of  the  kingdom 
and  to  times  of  war  or  imminent  n.Mijnal  danger,  had  b«" 
finally  swept  away,  and  that  the  ktnn  intended  to  convert  il  iz' : 
a  permanent  and  general  form  of  taxa'. :>)r.  ithout  p.irliamcr.'ir/ 
sanction.  The  judges  again,  at  Charles's  request,  gave  an  opir::^: 
favourable  to  the  prerogative,  which  was  read  by  Coventry  is 
the  Star  Chamber  and  by  the  judges  on  assize.  Payment  was, 
however,  refused  by  Lord  Saye  and  by  John  HanpdeD  (f-t:), 
a  wealthy  Buckinghamshire  laadowner.  The  cue  afaiast  tl^ 
latter  (JCa  v.  Hampden,  j  Sisir  Trkb,  825)  was  beard  beftaic  ■■ 
the  judges  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber.  Hampden  being  defended 
by  Oliver  St  John  (^.t.)  and  Robert  Holbome,  and  lasted  for 
six  months.  Seven  of  the  twelve  judges,  headed  by  Finch,  chief 
justice  of  the  common  pleas,  gave  judgment  for  the  crown,  ar.J 
five  fur  Harni>(Jcii;  though  two  of  the  latter— namely.  Brains;  jc 
chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  and  Davenport,  chief  baron  ot 
the  exchequer — based  their  judgment  on  technical  grounds  which 
did  not  touch  the  constitutional  question  at  issue.  The  judgBKat 
of  the  court  practically  abrogated  the  itfit  of  paimaMal  to 
control  supply;  aad  the  necsssily  (or  caifalBg  the  royal  prt- 
rogitlve  la  legud  to  taxation,  tbi»  rendered  anitrary  by  legal 
decision,  became  one  of  the  chief  motives  in  the  popular  rcsLstaace 
to  Charles  I.,  which  after  the  Hampden  trial  grew  increasir.giy 
formidable.  In  1639  Charles  ventured  aR^in  to  issue  a  writ  of 
ship-money,  but  for  the  comparatively  small  sum  of  £70,000 
In  1641,  by  an  Act  of  the  Ixmg  Parliament  (17  Car.  I 
c.  }),  introduced  by  Selden,  the  illegality  of  ship-money  w» 
expressly  declared,  and  the  Hampden  judfjaent  annulled. 

See  John  Rushworth,  Historical  CeUecHtms,  vols.  L.  ii..  iL  (7  wis.. 
1659- 1 701 ) ;  Strafford's  Lf tiers  and  DetpaUkts.  edited  by  W.  Knowtcr 
(a  vol*..  London.  J739);  S.  R.  Gardiner,  History  of  Kn^laud  frvm 
Ik*  Accession  of  Jamti  I.  to  Ike  Oulbrrak  of  ike  Cnil  Wiir.  vol*,  m.. 
vi..  vii.,  viii.  (10  vol*..  London,  1&83-1884);  Henry  Hallara. 
stitutional  History  ej  Enftand  {A  vols..  Londoo,  1837.  &c.):  diver 
St  John.  Speech  to  iMt  Lords,  Jan.  7.  1640,  conurntnt  Sktp-money 
(London,  1640).  (R.  J .  M  ) 

SHIPPARir.  SIR  SIDNEY  OODOLPHIN  ALEXANDER  (1S3S- 
1901),  British  colonial  adminbtrator,  was  the  eldest  ton  of 
Captsia  William  Shippard,  tgfth  Regiincnt.  He  was  educated 
at  Kiag!^  College  school  and  Oiloid.  Tkking  his  degree  ia  1863. 
he  was  called  to  the  bar  as  a  member  of  the  laaer  Temple  la 
1867.  He  then  entered  upon  a  long  career  in  South  Africa.  Be 
was  attorney-general  of  Griqualand  W^est  from  1S73  until  i?7r, 
when  he  was  made  acting  recorder  of  the  High  Court  of  Griqua- 
land. From  18S0  to  18S5  he  sat  as  a  judge  ot  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Cape  Colony;  and  he  was  British  commiisinnfr  00  the  Aagio- 
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Cennan  commission  In  i8S4-i8??5  for  .ottling  the  claims  of  British 
subjects  at  Anpra  Pcqucna  and  c  iin  r  parts  of  the  south-west 
coast.  Shippard,  while  at  Oxford  m  i^-S,  had  discu^'d  with 
Cecil  Rbodi-s  the  plan  of  the  projected  British  advance  in  south 
central  Africa,  f  Ic  saw  in  the  German  anneiation  of  Damaraland 
tndNuMqiuUnd  the  first  step  in  a  detign  to  secure  for  Germany 
tmtitofy  itntching  froia  ocean  to  ocean— a  design  which  if 
ctectited  woold  have  been  faUt  to  the  BtitUi  poaitfam  la  South 
Afrka.  Consequently  when  after  ffae  Wenea  expedition  of  1885 
he  was  chosen  to  organize  the  newly  acquired  British  possessions 
in  Rrchuanaland  he  &iw  in  his  appointment  an  opportunity  for 
forestalling  the  Germans,  and  also  the  Bwr  adventurers  who 
likewise  sought  to  be  beforehand  with  Britain  in  the  countries 
nuri  h  of  t  be  LimpofM}.  From  bis  first  establishment  in  Bechuana- 
land  he  kept  op  a  friendly  coaapondcnce  with  the  Matabcle 
king  LobcngnUi  with  the  object  of  attaching  him  to  the  British 
cnue^  At  tkoend  of  1S87  bo  ventte  Gmham'cToimiiithtbe 
bope  of  Inducing  the  high  oommbeloaer  (Sir  Hercules  Robiiuon 
— afterwards  Lord  Rosmcad)  to  sanction  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
with  Lobengula  binding  that  ruler  not  to  cede  any  part  of  his 
territory  to  any  other  power  than  England.  "I  used  all  my 
power  of  persuasion, "  Sir  Sidney  writes,  "  but  failed  to  induce 
Lord  Rosmead  cither  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility  in  the 
matter  or  to  approach  Her  Majesty's  govemment  on  the  subjcc  t . 
As  a  last  resource  I  Iclcgraphed  to  Mr  Slwda^  lAo  was  then 
busily  cagifed  at  Xiniberi^»  to  como  domtt  onoo  to  Ctaham's 
Tbwn  and  try  tbe  effect  of  bb  doqnenca.  Be  came,  and  by 
taking  upon  himself  all  pecuniary  responsibility  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining the  requisite  sanction  "  (see  article  "  Bechuanaland,"  by 
Sir  S.  Shipp.lrd.  in  British  Africa,  London, iSgo).  The  treaty  ivrs 
signed  and  British  interests  secured.  Shippard  was  thenceforth 
freer  to  devote  himself  to  the  special  interests  of  Bechuana- 
land, which  he  governed  with  conspicuous  success.  He  held  the 
chief  official  position  there  from  i8£s  to  1895,  being  adminis- 
tiator*  chief  mafottmte  and  ptcshkot  of  the  l4ad  Ownmiwiow 
for  BritUi  Bodiiiaaaland,  and  lesldcot  com mhaf oner  for  tho 
Becbuanaland  Protectorate  and  the  Kalahari.  Re  was  created 
K.C.M.G.  in  1S87.  In  1896  he  played  an  unofficial  part  in  the 
ncRotiatioris  l>ctween  Sir  Herculcs  Robinson  and  the  Johanncs- 
buTR  reformers  after  the  Jameson  Raid.  He  then  returned  to 
En,;'  1       vhcrc  he  died  on  the  ioth  of  March  190?. 

SHIPPiNO.  To  the  floating  log  and  paddle  of  the  primeval 
filherauo  must  doubtless  be  attributed  the  first  beginning  of  the 
_  .  great  ioduatiy  of  mercbaat  ahippinc.  Ilie  bdlowing 
f^^.  of  alogandthoadditionofaakiBaailiienldbetiBie 
]oag  aerve  to  convert  the  embryo  craft  into  a  veaeel 
navigable  In  the  smooth  and  narrow  waters  which  lapped  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  far  distant  E.ist.  The 
coastal  viiiaj^es  had  need  of  worked  stone  knives,  of  beads  and  of 
skins  for  winter  covcrincfS,  to  bc  obtained  by  barter  for  their  fish 
and  salt.  Passing  from  settlement  to  seilkroent  dotted  on  the 
shore,  the  traders  found  in  tbe  local  skiffs  a  convenient  altema- 
Live  to  the  rough  and  tedious  tracks  along  the  winding  or  indented 
coast.  In  covna  of  time  tb^  csuUiabed  tlHanaeivca  at  tbe 
coastal  scttlemeota  aod  boOt  or  pnichased  craft  for  their  own  use. 
As  populations  and  thefr  needs  incfetsed,  the  traders,  gaining 
c(>nlidcn<  c  by  experience,  Imilt  larger  vcs4cls  ami  extended  the 
area  of  their  bar'.er,  s-iiling  in  companies,  for  mutual  safety  and 
defence.  Of  the  early  d.^ys  of  this  traffic,  as  developed  in  the 
wc  have  but  little  information,  but  in  the  Eastern  seas, 
apparently,  the  Chinese  usually  came  no  farther  than  the  coast 
of  Malabar.  The  Malajrs  seem  in  all  ages  to  have  traded  with 
India  and  probably  witb  the  coast  of  Africa.  In  the  Indian 
Oocaa  the  Arabiaaa  wen  the  priadpal  cairieiL  GicatettofaU 
the  ancfent  navtgatots  nearer  to  (be  West  west  tbe  Pboenicians, 
the  hardy  sons  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  To  the  remarkable  maritime 
ascendancy  of  Tyre  E/.ekiel  xxvii.  bears  eloquent  testimony. 
King  Solomon's  undertaking  for  the  building  of  the  temple 
was  largely  founded  on  the  support  of  Phoenician  Hiram. 
Much  later,  but  still  some  aooo  years  ago,  ships  had  become  a 
common  means  of  transport  and  weretif  no  small  size,  since  the 
GBHtwtai  chaiint  irfth  th*  cottweyMM  «f  Si  Itat  (•  Kioik 


(.Acts  Trv'i  1  Found  at  Myra  an  Alexandrian  ship  about  to  sail 
with  whcaL  itji  Italy,  which  was  alile  to  take  on  board,  besides 
the  cargo,  the  whole  of  the  company,  miking  a  total  of  276  souls 
in  all.  IhcQ,  as  now,  ships  were  but  links  in  a  mighty  chain  of 
commerce  on  tbe  land,  a  commerce  for  which  the  ports  are  the 
centres  of  collection  and  distribution.  Tbe  products  gf  India  and 
Europe  were  conveyed  from  east  and  west  bi  itaBta  by  inland  or 
coaital  lOQtaa  iritb  wUch  in  tlieir  entirety  India  and  Emopt 
alike  Here  wtacqaatnted  (Vincent).  And,  genetally,  fai  the 
ancient  days  ocean  commerce  ceased  with  the  summer  season, 
and  sea-lx)me  goo<!s  from  the  di.stant  east  to  the  remote  west 
found  their  way  from  cntrep6t  to  entrepot.  These  entrepots 
were  great  trading  cent  res,  the  ad\-aclageous  situation  of  London, 
for  example,  having  before  the  days  of  the  Roman  conquest 
marked  it  out  as  a  convenient  emporium  for  the  northern  trade. 

The  PhoeDtciaas,  especially,  for  centuries  pushed  their  com- 
mcrce  farther  and  farther  afield*  artahiiahing  factoriea  and 
trading  ports  which  fa  time  grew  Into  independent  letttenienla 
Cadi.^,  tbe  ancient  Gadir,  w'a-s  one  of  such,  and  from  Cadir 
or  more  northern  settlements  the  Phocnicims  visited  Britain, 
b.irtering  merchandise  for  tin  at  Cornwall  or  the  Scilly  Isles. 
Amongst  the  various  nations  of  the  south,  between  whom  the 
great  Shipping  heritage  of  the  Phoenicians  was  in  course  of  time 
divided,  the  Rhodiana  roee  to  great  importance.  By  these 
tiotable  traders  was  dlEWD  iqi  a  code  of  maritime  laws,  many  of 
which  were  embodied  in  the  Roman  law,  and  eveatually»  al  or 
about  the  tfane  of  Udiard  L,  became  a  fovndaiko  fsr  the  law 
of  Olcron,  which  Is  In  some  part  adopted  at  this  day.  Emerging 
from  the  con.stant  struggles  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic, 
the  \'ene;ians,  Genoese  and  Pisans  alt-iimd  10  groat  prosperity 
and  renown,  the  reputation  of  the  Genoese  as  shipbuildir.s  creating 
from  time  to  time  a  demand  for  their  ships  on  the  part  of  the 
nations  struggling  for  marit  imc  supremacy  in  the  channel  and  the 
North  Sea.  The  once  faraiiiar  English  word  "  argosy  "  dates  from 
the  appredatifln  of  the  vemela  bnilt  at  AnMie  or  Raguaa,  a  Dal> 
matiandtyontheAdiiatie.  Thepiwdmity  of  ttalytotbeEol^ 
Land  tended  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Italian  shipping. 

In  very  early  days  the  commerce  of  northern  Europe  was 
principally  carried  on  by  inland  routes.  With  ihe  increase  and 
civilization  of  the  population?,  the  dties  on  the  navigable  rivers 
and  on  the  sea  found  the  advanlncre  of  occ^in  commerce,  and 
Strove  for  supremacy  in  trade.  In  Britain  many  an  ancient 
seaboard  town,  from  Bristol  to  far  north  Irjvcmess,  largely  owing 
to  the  cnteiprise  of  the  Flemish  and  the  German  merchants, 
became  Important  as  a  trading  centre.  The  EngUib  metdiania 
wen  not  without  ah^  but  the  foreifn  tiadem  wcio  cnterpriihit 
and  wealthy,  and  in  tfadr  emuhtka  for  the  renowned  English 
woo!  and  for  Engliih  hides  were  prepared  to  venture  much. 

In  those  days  and  for  several  centuries  later  the  history  of 
shipping  was  a  history  of  arbitrary  rislraints,  of  claims  for 
exclusive  rights  of  trading  and  navigation,  and  of  pretexts  of 
various  kinds,  resulting  in  captures  and  burnings,  in  embargoea 
and  coofiscntiona  in  port  and  in  fierce  reprisals.  The  merchant* 
man  waa  •  IDOia  or  Im  armed  vessel  prepared  alike  for  aggression 
or  defence,  a  oonditioD  of  aflain  to  which  baa  pnbably  to  be 
attributed  the  occaiJonal  const nxrf ion  of  vends  of  a  tonnage 
then  remarkable.  The  ships  of  Fpain  and  Portugal,  of  England 
aad  the  Netherlands— of  French  shipping  for  a  considerable 
period  there  was  coniparat-ively  iiulc — homeward  bound  from 
Indian  ports  and  factories  and  from  the  New  World's  trading 
settlements  from  time  to  time  were  preyed  on  by  one  another. 
The  Algerian  and  Barbary  corsairs,  with  nothing  to  lose  and 
everything  to  gain  in  merchandise  and  captives,  were  the  dread 
of  all  who  nilod  the  acaa  from  LidMn  to  Gibraltai— and  indeed 
•tin  farther  north— and  wItMn  tbe  atraita.  The  faflmaBce  of 

the  voyagers  against  cnpturc  and  the  payment  of  head-monay 
for  their  ransom  wa.i  a  v  t  :l  estubliiliud  system  of  the  times. 

In  England,  the  Cinquv'  ;  '>r'.-s,  in  consideration  of  vrduablc 
privileges,  were  speciaiiy  engaged  to  hold  vessels  at  the  service 
of  the  state,  but  on  need  arising  the  ports  at  large  were  called 
iqwnforaliipaandmea.  These  demand*  at  times  became  on>Ka> 
flvf^  Tfcw  we  tead  that  in  tjjt  ft  waa  complatocd  in  perliaiBept 
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that  owing  to  the  dwUKlit  of  the  king  tlu  metchaiiu  lieie  bdof 

ruined  and  ihclr  nburlnm  driven  Into  other  trades.  Hw  dac  or 
mcnsurcmcrt  of  shii'S  was  ils^L■^4L•J  on  the  baais  of 
their  capacity  to  c.irry  luns  of  wine,  the  first  Step 
in  the  present  sysU-m  of  tonnage  ini-asurcmcnt. 
Ship*  sailed  in  flccU,  one  or  more  oi  tbeir  ina»iers  being  appointed 
•dmirala,  to  be  obeyed  by  all  the  company.  In  times  o(  special 
auritrnw  disturbance  an  armed  fleet  convoyed  the  merchantmen, 
Bacb»  no  doubt,  to  the  added  cost  of  trao^port.  The  great 
■oniCBOf  Engtend'eiseKlUi  ber  wool,  otwbkb  the  tbtiaduGe 
end  fineness  g*ve  ite  to  n  wide  demand.  Stipiek  or  lleeued 
cntrcp6li  or  mirts  were  Set  up  for  this  and  other  produce  at 
certain  towns  in  England  and  overseas,  English  merchants 
associating  themselves  at  such  foreign  staples.  In  like  manner 
foreign  trading  societies  located  themselves  under  cert  ain  priv  ilcgcs 
and  obligations  at  English  marts,  to  the  great  incrcue  of  ship- 
ping, more  especially  of  foreign  bottoms.  About  the  middle  of 
the  tjth  centur}'  a  considerable  osc  sprang  up  for  shipping  in 
the  CuiiafB  of  Afckma  «Uv«e  to  Fonucil,  their  c^>ton  bdng  the 
Moon.  In  later  ycoitthiiiiidiiidwlytnde  found  hJBeenpky* 
ment  for  the  ships  of  Liverpool,  Bristol  and  London,  trading 
with  the  disUnt  west.  Pilgrimages,  too,  were  bringing  profit 
to  the  ships,  a  rotutant  sltoam  of  the  devout  with  their  ofTcrings 
journc>inf;  on  the  one  hand  to  the  shrine  of  St  James  of  Coni- 
poftleb  a:id  on  the  other  to  that  of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 

From  times  renvjtc  the  &ihing  industry  produced  a  hardy  race 
ofahipmeo,  the  maritime  nations  being  all  more  or  less  engaged 
in  ea  cateipriae  nndeied  doubly  lucrative  by  the  mat  of  flesh 
meat  end  the  legHktkoi  of  Hdy  Church.  Thus  tn  v«iy  early 
days  the  noctbeni  mm  were  thranged  with  rival  fishing  fleets, 
which,  from  about  tbe  middle  of  the  1 5th  century,  began  to  find 
their  way  to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  At  the  close  of  the 
i6ih  century  the  whale  wjls  being  pursued  fjy  rival  fishermen 
on  the  Greenland  coasts.  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  the  maintenance 
of  shifiping  and  the  increase  of  fishermen  and  mariners,  forbade 
the  eating  of  flesh  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  an  order  from 
lime  to  time  aubsequently  revived.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  his 
rtatmmt  lo  Xing  James,  lamenting  English  commercial  supinc- 
acaaaacBBvaiMlirithtbecatcqinseof  the  E>atch,dedafcdibat 
rtasA  of  aO  Battoaa  were  engaged  in  fiifaing  off  the 
Br.i  h  o  nsts,  of  which  vessels  the  Dutch  owned  3000;  and  no 
doLiLi  iiii.y  formed  a  valuable  mercantile  and  n.ival  school. 

The  great  discoveries  of  the  renowned  Sp.inisli  and  rorluguese 
navigators  in  the  rclgn  of  Henry  VLI.  awoke  in  tlic  mantimc 
States  a  new  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  and  emulation,  in 
which  Henry  and  his  succc^rs  took  an  active  part.  A  royal 
grant  of  navigation  and  discovery  was  given  to  the  Cabots,  then 
letlled  at  BiiBtoI»  and  "  diveia  tall  ahipa  "  of  London,  South* 
ampton  and  Btbtol  tnded  dinct  nith  tbe  Ifeditcnaneao  poru, 
though  the  English  merchants  gaaenOy  employed  foreign  vessels 
for  this  trade.  A  "  tall "  ship  was  apparently  a  vessel  carrying 
topmast  with  yards  and  square  sails,  an  import.'int  developtiunt 
of  the  simpler  [jolc  ni.iit  lig  of  earlier  times.  H^nry  and 
Ferdinand  of  Sp:iin  entered  into  a  Icufjue,  primarily  aimed  at 
France,  under  which  it  vvu  agreed  to  police  the  seas  ia  piute^tioa 
of  tbdr  ahil^ilng,  tbe  English  fleet  IftVatch  the  sea  to  Gibraltar, 
and  Speio  to  guard  the  Meditenaacaa.  The  Corporation  of  the 
TMnlty  Hoiue  waa  now  eitablabed,  Ib  peat  part  for  the  deepen- 
ing of  the  Thames  and  to  HipplyaU^piog  wtUt  the  ballast  gained 
in  the  process,  though  the  vessels  actttiQy  London-owned  veto 
apparently  few  in  number.  Most  English  ships  of  burthen  were 
then  obtained  by  purchase  .it  the  South  Baltic  ports,  where 
the  grc.ii  Hanse  tu'.\n,  Lubock,  w.is  the  (ciitre  of  an  enormous 
trade.  The  Uan^  towns,  indeed,  practically  carried  on  the 
tnde of  JS^^d.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  England  began  to 
acUeyiecoBMHeidal  independence,  deal  boilding  of  ships  took 
phce,  for  whkh  boontlea  were  granted  by  tbe  queen,  and  Eliza- 
beth set  herself  agalnist  the  Hanseatk  league.  At  the  doec  of 
her  reign  the  Steelyard  was  shut  up,  and  the  Dotdiwereoofnpet- 
ing  successfully  with  the  H.-nse  towns,  of  which  "  most  of  their 
teeth  were  out  and  the  rest  but  loose."  In  the  early  days 
«f  conneree  tbe  luka  tecM  too  eooHdeiabk  to  be  borae  by 


iadivldna]^  lAo  atec»dingly  associated  tbeoisdves  as  compsaia 
of  nerebant  adventurers  for  the  purposes  of  their  particular 

trade,  exclusive  rights  and  privileges  being  granted  to  th-  ru  ;y 
their  own  sovereign,  and  corresponding  facilities  on  t!;c  r  iit  oif 
the  foreign  states  or  cities  traded  with.  In  Engla.-.d  ttrtain  cl 
these  sucieltes,  notably  tbe  company  of  Russian  merchant!^ 
the  Turkey  merchants  and,  for  k>og,  the  East  India  CompaBy, 
occupied  positions  of  influence  and  importance,  the  liTt  niaitd 
company  cspedally  becoming  passcsscd  of  taaek  davpac 
tiirliiitirnf  taiy  in  1 1  1 1 ,  wtll  tiimmIj  |>rf— .wmUm  «■  aJL^ 

The  needs  of  trade  and  shipping  weie  for  long  bat  little  tmdetw 

stood  and  often  arbllrarily  obstructed,  but  as  a  brojd  s;L-r.rral 
principle  it  was  rccogni/.ed  by  the  crown  that  the 
tra<ling  interests  required  for  their  protection  sprci.-l  privikges 
and  concessions.  Thus  the  patent  granted  by  Eliubcth  to  the 
African  adventurers  in  15RS  w.as  expressed  to  be  on  the  grouad 
that  "  the  adventuring  of  a  new  trade  cannot  be  •  nnaticr  of 
small  charge  and  hazard  to  the  advcnturen  in  the  bcgiiuxing." 

At  the  middle  <A  tbe  i6th  ccntuiy  Antvop  vas  at  tbe : 
of  its  gicat  prosperity.  It  ma  described  aa  tbe  geaeni  i 
bouse  of  the  world,  and  it  was  stated  that  so  many  as  7500  vessds 
might  be  seen  lying  in  the  Scheldt  at  one  time.  These,  howcm, 
were  mainly  foreign,  .\iuwcrp  fxring  a  mart  or  emporium  to 
wliich  other  nations  traded.  Towards  the  dose  c.f  the  ccntary 
this  great  city's  peaceful  {wjiubtion  was,  in  the  nime  o;  Holy 
Church,  crushed  under  the  iron  heel  oi  Christun  S/  xin.  lis 
traders  fled  from  cruelty  and  torture  largely  to  Arrsurdan. 
about  this  time  tbe  nottbcm  entiepdt  for  Portngal's  East  lafis 
trade.  The  HoWandfis,  pntdag  by  tbe  decfine  d  the  Kum 
towns,  were  now  greatly  devoting  themselves  to  shipboildiBg 
and  to  foreign  trade.  Tliey,  Ske  the  English,  hampered  is  their 
navigation  by  hostile  and  unfriendly  occupation  of  the  ports  U 
refuge  and  supply  at  the  two  great  southern  ca[H::>,  v.cpf  bent  00 
discovering  a  northeast  or  north  wc-st  f>as.«agc  to  the  Ease 
This  enterprise  and  the  desire  for  gems  and  precious  inetals.  is 
to  the  existence  and  abundance  of  which  there  were  many  faite 
belief,  added  greatly  to  the  knowledge  of  tbe  distant  seas  and 
shoees,  oa  which  many  settlements  were  being  eatahGahed.  lb 
such  settlemenia  tbe  attoatipa  of  the  French  was  now  dlrtcted, 
with  Brach  enoooragenent  to  their  shilling  by  the  powccfat 
Richelieu.  The  Ea-U  Indian  selttrmcnrs  and  s.hij)ping  of  the 
Tortugucse  were  being  persistently  haras-sif]  by  the  advancir.4 
Dutch,  while  the  rich  treasure  ships  of  Spain  were  bid  wait  tor 
and  captured  by  English  shipping,  greatly  to  the  Spaliisll 
loss.  But  the  Dutch  csf>ccial]y  were  prospering.  Amstcrdi.l, 
a  vast  trade  centre  supplied  by  Dutch  ihipping,  had  bctw«« 
1 571  and  1650  trebled  itself  in  slse.  So  far  badk.  as  I'.'Oi  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  in  bis  statement  to  King  James*  had  compbinri 
that  the  veesds  of  the  Dutch*  by  reason  ef  thefr  gicater  capaoty 
and  smaller  crcwi  and  consequently  lower  freights,  were  cuttirj 
out  the  English  .shi[i«  or  driving  them  into  tbe  Newcastle  ccal 
tr.idc.  lly  such  enterprise  the  Hollanders  gradually  became  the 
carriers  for  the  English  merchants.  English  boUofws  were 
neglected  and  EngU>h  seamen  took  Service  witli  the  Dalch- 
Ailairs  for  English  shipping  had  about  1650  reached  a 
There  existed,  monaver,  gieat  aainosity  betweca  the  r 
and  the  HoUaodera. 

In  the  defenoe  of  the  national  shipping  tbe  great  Rae|intiBQ 
Act  WW  in  t«5t  placed  upon  tbe  British  statute4Mok.  Qafa 
this  far-readifng  act  tbe  trade  between  England  and 
her  colonics  and  the  British  coasting  trade  was  ttridlv 
confined   to  English  bottoms,   E.nglish  owned   and  mtl. 
manned  substantially  by  English  seamen.    The  act 
contained  iutiber  provisions  in  support  of  Bri'. ish  ^hippingu  tbe 
effect  of  which  was  greatly  to  preju<!icc  forcig.i  ?.h!{iping  in  iu 
competition  for  the  British  carrying  trade.  It  is  not  impossibic 
that  some  of  the  regulations  of  the  act  may  have  proceeded  froaa 
the  animosity  abwdy  mentioned  (Adaaa  Smith).  F^em  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Dutch,  indeed,  it  was  a  ^  vfle  act  and  order* 

to  be  rrslsted  at  all  costs.  From  the  prolonged  hostilities  which 
ensued  England  hnaily  emerged  supreme  at  sea.  For  some  ubc 
tbe  Freach,  under  the 
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nbwjquenUy  of  Coibert,  had  been  devotinf  tbcmidvc*  to  catoidal 
cntenirisct  boch  acrow  tbe  Athntic  and  m  iSsumt  Indb,  to  tlis 

eventual  important  Increase  o(  French  shipping,  whilst  on  the 
olhei  hand  Spanish  shipping  was  declining.  As  the  result  of 
the  N.ivigation  Act  anJ  i(s  successful  m.iintcnancc  a  great 
increase  had  taken  place  in  Knslish  tuiui.-iKc,  which  in  16.SS  was 
said  10  be  nearly  double  ihat  of  1666.  In  the  war  with  I  r.mLe 
this  increase  was  greatly  in  favour  of  her  privateers,  which  in 
two  years  are  stated  to  have  captured  jooo  Britisb  ships  as  against 
but  67  which  vase  taken  from  France,  a  result  in  part  attribut- 
abte  to  ber  cmployqwilt  «l  Dutch  vessels.  About  this  time 
IsvenMB.  Ions  <Iev«fted  to  aMpb«lkUflc»  had  nbtalned  a  high 
reputation  for  its  ships. 

In  1701  England's  private  shipping'  numbered  32^1  vessels, 
of  a  total  burthen  of  261,222  Loiis  and  carrying  5660  guns, 
London  leading  with  560  ships  of  84,882  tons,  Bristol  coming 
next  with  165  of  17,338  tons,  Li\xrpool  being  seventh  on  the 
list  with  102  ships.  Thirty  years  later  London's  ships 
liad  increased  to  1417,  ranging  from  is  tons-toa  great 
f^'^  th|p<f  7S0  tons  owned  by  the  South  Sea  Company,  but 
the  aajoritjr  OMasuied  leas  than  mo  loas.-  In  1765  we  lead  that 
the  Dutch,  Oapnih  and  Swedbh  ships  were  geiMtalty  larger  than 
the  English  vessels  and  that  they  had  succeeded  in  ousting 
England  as  the  carrier  of  Lisbon's  Mediterranean  trade.  In 
1714  an  ac  t  w.is  jiassctl,  and  at  subsequent  dates  revived,  olfering 
public  rewards  fur  impreiveil  methods  wi  aiccflaiuir:j;  Kini^itude 
at  sea,  and  Julm  Harrison  ("  that  heaven  taught  artist"  )  re<  eived 
in  all  £ao,ooo  for  the  invention  of  a  chronometer  which  was 
tucoessful  to  a  degree  of  accuracy  beyond  that  for  which  the  act 
^ovided.  Towanis  llie  second  lulf-of  the  18th  century  the 
foondatioaa  were  laid  of  the  pieacnt  great  ahipping  bidustiy  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  Oak  timber  ot  iiXgt  itu  was  now  becoming 
scarce  in  England,  and  In  the  fntemts  of  the  navy  restrictions 
Were  [>laicd  u[fn\  the  East  India  Company  as  regards  its  use. 
liritiah  rotrcharit  ihijjping,  too,  had  apparently  outgrown  the 
supply  of  seamen,  for  towards  the  riose  of  the  eenlury  it  was 
permitted  to  Britisb  vessels  to  carry  foreign  seamen  to  the  extent 
of  three-fourths  of  the  crew.  The  traffic  in  African  negroes  gave 
much  employment  to  British  shipping.  The  war  with  America 
led  to  the  harrying  of  British  commerce  by  Amerfcanivivateers 
cniifing  oS  the  English  cooata.  War  pcenduns  were  vciy  high 
and  the  Insnnnce  obtainable  waa  Insuffietent.  Partly.  «o  this 
account  and  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  about  1000  British 
vessels  had  been  taken  up  for  transport  and  other  public  services, 
whilst  many  more  were  sailed  as  privateers,  the  Thames  was  now 
full  of  foreign  vessels  loading  liritish  carKoc*.  During  the 
absence  from  the  West  Indies  of  the  British  tleet  under  .Xdmiral 
Byron,  enjT^?f<i  in  conveying  homewards  the  West  Indian 
mcrchanttnen,  two  valuable  British  islands  were  captured  by 
theFrench.  Tbe boslililics of  tJie rival statca were bdng fought 
out  at  aea,  with  peaceful  oomnerceaatbeir  objective.  The  seas 
swarmed  with  privateen,  armed  and  equ^ped  as  sordid  specu- 
^llve  entcrp'riv  s,  occasional  rich  prizes  stimulating  the  greed 
of  nnny  citizens,  not  a  fe-.v  of  them,  no  doubt,  the  owners  of 
sliiiis  and  mcrchan  lire  which  ha<l  in  like  manner  fallen  to  the 
etumy.  The  Friniih  privateer  "  Bordelais,"  cipiured  by  the 
English  in  ijgg,  is  rci>ortvd  to  have  taken  in  four  years  164 
prizes,  of  the  net  value  of  £1 ,000,000  sterling  (Mahan).  Between 
May  1756  and  July  1757  a  total  of  772  French  ve«i!icls  was 
captured  by  the  British,  whilst  637  British  ships  were  taken  by 
theFrench.  It  was  dodated  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  Fchrua» 
177S  that  the  value  of  the  British  captures  of  American  vesMU 
had  amounted  to  £1,808,000,  against  which  that  of  British 
shipping  captured  by  America  had  been  £1,800,000.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  ijro'.on;i;>.d  hostilities  which  conrlude<l  in 
Liverpool  a«d  Gldsgukv  were  holding  puWic  mcc'ings  and  urging 
upon  the  admiralty  and  the  throne  that  they  were  l>eing  ruincil 
by  the  want  of  protection  to  their  shipping.  In  17S6  an  act  was 
passed  (26  Geo.  III.  c.  86)  for  the  encouragement  of  shipping, 
in  which  the  personal  liability  ol  shipowners,  till  then  unlimilcd, 
was  h)  certain  cases  of  their  Iom  of  cargo  now  Jimited  lo  the  vahie 
of  the  vessel  and  her  ireigfat,  the  fint  of  progrcsiivc  actaoi  the 


liheaaturs.  Snugi^iBg  wia  fur  h>ng  the  cause  of  serious  loss  to 
the  natSonal  revenue,  and  an  act  was  passed  dedarini;  forfeited 

any  British  sloops  or  cutters  found  within  four  k  i^'iu>  of  tlic 
coast  if  provided  with  a  bowsprit  exceeding  f.so-tliirrl,  of  tlie 
vessel  in  length  (27  Geo.  III.  c.  ,52). 

In  1707  the  English  ar.d  Scottish  private  vessels  numbered 
together  i2,()o$  of  1.38^,25.'  tons  burthen.  With  respect  to 
.tonnage,  in  (he  days  of  wooden  vi^els  the  weight  of  cargo  which 
a  ship  was  capable  of  carrying  was  about  equivalent  to  her  own 
ditplacrmmt  or  breaking-up  weight.  Nowadays,  owing  to  atcd 
construction  and  the  adoption  of  •  fuller  crosaiectiop  in  tMp 
designkg,  the  carrj^  capodty  ot  a  catfo  stcaner  h  reported 
to  be  about  double,  or  even  more  than  double,  the  ship's  own 

weight;  but  ty;>c4  of  steamers  of  coarse  \ary.  The  Hoard  of 
Trade  ton  is  103  tub,  ft.,  purely  a  measure  of  permanently 
covcri'd-in  space,  and  not  to  be  corfoumJed  with  the  .s!ij[i's 
capacity  to  carry  dead-weight,  of  which  capacity  the  registered 
tonnage  b  consequently  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  index.  For 
the  purr>o<:4:  of  a  rough  and  ready  calculation,  however,  the 
dead-W  eight  carrying  capacity  of  an  avenge  cargo  steamer  aiay 
be  taken  to  be  about  twice  that  of  her  net  registered  tonnage 
or  a  Ifttle  nwie.  The  chief  object  of  fixing  and  rcgbtcring  the 
gross  and  net  tonnage  a  the  establishment  of  a  basis  of  assess- 
ment for  tonnage  dues  and  for  liability  for  payment  of  damages 
catised  by  wrongful  n.uigaiion  or  otherwise.  The  |>rcscnt 
diversily  in  the  ilesigns  of  ateimahips  is  in  no  small  degree  due 
to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  shipowners  lo  possess  ve%beU  which 
with  a  minimum  of  registered  tonnage  shall  provide  a  nuximum 
of  cargo  sjacc. 

Tbe  ckiae  of  tbe  i8th .  centuiy  was  narked,  especially  in 
America,  by  attention  to  the  poiribilitles  of  steam  nav^tion. 

A  new  era  in  shipping  had  dawned,  and  year  by  year  ^^^^ 
and  step  by  step,  from  river  craft  to  short-voyage  „niurr 
vessels,  the  new  motive  po-.vcr  g.ii'u-d  ground.  In 
1S33  the  Canadian  vessel  "  Koy.d  \\  illiam"  siean'.td  throughout 
from  Qui  bcc  to  London,  making  the  voy.tge  in  seventeen  days, 
and  in  1838  the  "  Great  Western  "  and  the  "  Sirius  "  arrived  on 
the  same  day  at  New  York,  having  cr  j.sed  the  Ailmtic  in 
eighteen  da>-s  and  fifteen  days  re?ipectivcly  (Pollock).  In  i&|0 
was  founded  the  celebrated  Cunard  Steamship  Company,  the 
nucleus  of  iu  deet  being  four  wooden  paddle  ateamem,  aho 
equipped  as  sailing  vesads.  Each  was  about  aod  ft.  in  length 
and  of  about  1145  tons  burthen.  At  the  beginning  of  the  iqth 
century  American  shipowners  had  laid  ihemwlves  out  to  obtain 
command  of  the  Ailmiie  trade,  from  v.hi.  h  the  Uriti-.h  Naviga- 
tion Act  did  not  debar  them.  With  this  aim,  ships  of  gre.it 
Sniiling  power  and  carrying  capacity  were  constructed,  Ijemg 
provided  in  addition  with  ingemous  labour  s-u  ing  devices  which 
materially  enhanced  their  economy  in  working.  SuccCMfld  la 
their  attempta  on  the  Atlantic  trade,  the  AuMficans  now  act 
themselves  to  gain  pccdomlnance  bt  tbe  trade  with  Cliuin,  (or 
which  they  provided  vessds  of  unexampled  sfMcd.  But  British 
owners,  put  upon  ihdr  mettle,  eventually  socccedcd  fn  designing 
a  c!.i>s  of  .villif.g  ship  superior  to  any  yet  const  rut  ted,  while  the 
advantagi's  of  stc.irn  navigat'on  were  now  jiroviiig  f.iial  to 
.'Vmerican  sailing  ve'--('ls  in  the  .\tl.inlic  (C'oruesv. ill  Jones). 
The  use  of  steam  was  becoming  general,  to  the  gradual  displace- 
ment of  sailing  vessels,  though  the  Australian  trade  for  some 
considerable  time  continucti  to  bc  carried  on  by  sailing  ships  ot 
wide  renown.  The  opening  of  the  Sutt  Canal  and  the  provition 
of  coaling  stationa  on  the  long  aen  nratcs  eventually,  however, 
pfaced  the  bulk  of  the  Australasian  carr>'ing  trade  in  the  handa 
of  the  steamship  owners,  the  principal  employment  for  large 
sailing  vessels  now  being  in  the  Pacific  trade.  Probably  in  great 
part  on  account  of  the  cost  and  ililTculty  of  fuel  supplies,  the 
Californian  whc.it  trade,  and  the  guano  and  the  nitr.He  !r.ide>5  of 
the  South  I'.i.itlc,  are  thus  still  competed  for  liy  s,iding  ves  cls, 
some  of  them  of  remark.tlile  capacity.  For  some  years  the 
possibilities  of  iron  in  shipbuilding  had  been  slowly  gaining 
reoQgnitioo,  lo  the  eventual  displacement  in  Great  Britain,  though 
not  hi  the  United  $tateS|  of  wooden  hulls.  Flartly  as  the  mult 
of  the  warhctweesithc  Ncrtheroand  Souihcm  states  and  parUjf 
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owing  to  the  superior  advanlagcs  of  iron  hulls,  nolyetcoostruclcU 
b  America,  the  United  States  now  further  loit  place  as  ocean 
tutkn.  la  1908  the  chief  caiployoient  of  her  ocma  ahipping 
«ai  on  tkt  Atfantie  fiOMt  and  b  the  Gulf  of  Meuco. 

Tlw  stcidjr  incraae  in  itMiii>prop«ned  vessels  resulted  ia  the 
ettablfshment  of  many  coaling  stations  in  distant  parts,  with 
tnufh  employment  of  slil;iiiii!>;  to  supply  them.  Tow.'.rils  the 
midtlic  of  the  19th  century  liri'.ish  sliijHjwntrs  were  Rrcitly 
alarmc<l  at  proposals  to  rc|>cal  ihc  tuivi^.iiion  acts,  and  in  spiic 
of  their  petitions  and  rcrnonslraaccs,  and  oi  dcnunds  that  the 
bill,  eventually  introduced,  should  at  least  require  reciprocity, 
in  ia49  the  piopoaod  measure  hedme  en  act,  the  coaalal  iraJo 
bdnf  in  1854  lunilftriy  thrown  open,  tltie  Utter  mceeiiic  being 
leduccd  by  ilie  aecd  tor  British  shfee  end  tceiwcn  foe  the  purposes 
of  the  Crimean  War  (Lindsay).  Plobebly  tn  no  email  degree 
o'x'ufi  tn  till-  t!iscovcr>'  of  K"1J  in  California  and  Australia  about 
thi^  iituc,  am!  to  the  fun  her  i^  mployment  provided  for  shipping 
by  the  Crimean  \\  .ir  an^l  I'v  ihc  ntLCi^itius  of  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
Ihc  direful  forcbodi»g»  uf  iiriti^h  owners  as  to  the  consequences 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Act  were  not  verified.  In  1856 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  and  its  appended  Itedatatioa  pronounced, 
amongst  other  notable  clauses  effectiqg  auujUnc  jinifar>:,  the 
eboUtioB  of  privateering.  To  this  grcel  treety  most  of  the 
nurltttne  tutes  ia  course  of  tinw  geve  their  adhcMon,  the  United 
Sl.ites  and  Spain,  however,  not  yet  being  tignetories.  The 
altered  conditions  as  between  warships  and  merchant  vessels, 
and  the  «ti-,.ilijl;liis  ini|Kj:w>t  by  iKutr.ili;>-  1  l  h:i\c,  houuvi.r,  in 
ihemsflvi  ■>  iI'T.l-  vi.ry  muth  to  niuicr  priv.i'.n  ritifi  as  formctly 
conduclid  no  lo!i;,'i  r  [k)!^  viMc.  l!ut  ihc  r)i'(  l.iration,  noiwith- 
standing,  the  cmploymcrtt  of  duly  commissioned  merchant 
Vessels  may  still  be  resorted  to  by  the  State  tat  the  dertruction 
of  commerce  and  for  other  bcUiger ent  purposes. 

In  1858.  after  great  diffiadty  and  outlay.  Brund's  huge  ship 
the  "  Great  Eastern"  tras  floated  on  the  Thames.  The  vessel, 
having  a  length  of  679  ft.  and  a  burden  of  18,337  tons  gross  and 
t'Mi  Inns  net  (l.loyil's  Rr>:i-ii  r)  .iinl  beiiiK  pruv^Uii  with  six 
sail  cany masts,  w.is  turiuslu  il  l:.ot!i  wiili  ;i  m  rcw  propeller 
and  with  paddles.  llij;!il>'  .--ulii  ■  fiil  a,  .in  i  nK:n(  tTing enterprise, 
commercially  she  was  from  the  tir^t  a  ruinous  failure.  Under 
the  remarkable  development  of  the  Atlantic  passenger  traffic, 
however,  the  size  of  steamships  steadily  and  continually  increased. 

In  1S7J,  as  the  outcome  of  a  prolonged  public  agitation  con- 
ducted by  Mr  Samud  FlinuoU,  member  for  IMby,  a  royal 
conunJtdoa  was  appotntcd  to  lotpiire  Into  his  ellegtttoiis  that 
many  lives  were  lost  owiuf  to  the  unseaworthiness  of  ships. 
In  1876,  under  pressure  of  public  sympathy  with  the  views  of 
Mr  T'linib^i  II,  an  amen  ic  1  .Nfcrchant  Shipping  Act  ^^as  p.tsscd 
&  40  \  ic.  r.  80),  in.ii.inK  it  a  peiul  oflcnre  to  knowingly 
SLiiiJ  .1  ship  to  sc.i  unsciunr! hy,  and  requiring  .1  lo.nihnc  to  be 
fixi  I  on  British  vcs^ls,  the  line  to  be  indicated  on  ocean  going 
vessels  by  what  b  now  universally  known  as  the  PlimsoU  mark. 

The  opening  in  1869  of  the  Suez  Canal  created  a  revolution  in 
the  eastern  shipping  trade.  Year  by  year  steamships  increased 
peatly  io  number  and  in  burden.  With  immiwd  conditions  of 
steam  navigation  the  sopplemcntary  use  of  sails  was  generally 
abandoned,  rn  a  St  s  Iieing  ret.iiniii  onl\-  for  b.ign.ill:nc  purtKl^t^  and 
as  altaclinitnt s  for  c.irt;o  hui.iti.  New  coudi'Li'jns  in  ihip  con- 
struction, the  coiimiLrLlal  demand  for  cxpediiion  jni!  ih.e  tnani;- 
faci^rc  of  new  articles  of  commerce  together  resulted  in  an 
increased  risk  of  fire  on  ships  both  at  sea  and  in  port,  with  great 
loss  primarily  to  underwriters,  more  especially  by  the  flooding 
of  holds  fidl  of  valiutble  cargo.  To  overcome  this  dancer  steam- 
ehipa  ai»  being  inctcasiogiy  eqinipped  with  an  appantua  wbich 
OQ  the  outbrcdt  of  fire  enables  the  holds  to  he  fiOed  with  a  fire- 
extinguishing  gas.  The  invention  and  adoption  of  refrigerating 
machinery  and  iiuulated  holds  resulted  in  the  development  of 
ava-r-t  tr.iJe  in  fro.!c'n  meat  and  piTtshablc produrc. 

The  triumph  of  Germany  in  the  Franco-Pruiiiia  War  awoke 
in  the  Fatherland  a  spirit  of  induitri.il  ftitcrprisc  which  greatly 
increased  the  population  of  her  manufacturing  areas.  The 
SUppb'cs  required  by  the  prosperous  industrial  populations  and 
the  national  demand  lor  raw  ataterials  for  the  roaniifactwin, 


together  with  the  ^rc  1!  cx^i^n  trade  for  which  these  were  now 
laying  themselves  i^t.  :  l-d  the  Genaaa  and  other  North  Sea 
{K>rts  with  shipping.  Germany,  able  to  CMSaase  whole  shipi^isds 
of  varioa»ii»eiga  products,  now  inpected  (bcw  dicect  instead 
of  io  parcels  through  London  and  other  ports.  VawiUiBC  that 
the  profit  of  carrying  her  great  and  incrc4ising  trade'sheuM  he 
reaped  by  foreign  bottoms,  Ccrm.iny  turned  hcrstlf  to  .shipowniag 
and  bhip[)uliding,  and  with  ren-i:xrk.-\t/lc  success.  So  ^rtit ,  indeed, 
was  this  suLCess  that  inip>orlinl  hr.c*  of  ("icrman  str .l-t i'-;;ps 
rapidly  grew  up  as  competitors  with  British  and  other  Unes  U3 
foreign  tra<les.  Both  in  bringing  home  raw  materials  and  m 
cnaUiitg  Cennan  manufacturers  to  send  their  products  to 
forcifn  oonsumeta  at  low  rates  of  freight,  the  German  shqppiiw 
was  BOW  peaftly  fBCnaainc  the  national  pmpetily.  laietmB, 
the  state  neglected  nothing  which  would  promote  die  suceets  of 

its  industrial  centres  in  their  comjxrtitiQn  for  foreign  r-.irk-;> 
or  which  would  a.s^ist  the  devclojimcnt  of  the  n.iii«ujl  ih.pj,.;;.^, 
K.Ttes  of  c.irri."ige  from  inland  centres  to  the  shipping  ports  were, 
in  the  CISC  of  rixkIs  intended  for  shipniertl  by  German  vessels, 
consiiler.ibly  reduced  by  the  state  railways;  and  whereas  id 
Great  Britain  shipping  subsidies  or  subventions  are  granted 
essentially  if  not  solely  for  services  to  be  rendered,  in  Gcrmasy 
the  granting  of  subsidies  hssabo  in  view  the  dcvd^pncat  of  the 
national  shipping.  The  notable  frowth  in  Gcnnany^  trade  and 
shipping  is  in  fact  believed  to  be  in  no  small  degree  attributaUe 
to  a  system  of  subsidies  to  shipping  in  conjunction  with  prdcr- 
ential  r.ailw.iy  r.^les  on  (urinin  goois  de^patchLd  for 
under    through  "  bills  of  hdkig  Uiider  the  c-ati'jnjJ  iIj^t. 

In  the  F.ir  East  also,  a  new  and  important  ni-int;rsie  com- 
petitor liAS  &prui)£  up,  the  industrial  and  commercial  awakening 
of  Japan  having  been  attended  by  the  creation  of  a  Japanese 
nnerchant  fleet  and  by  much  eniopiiae  in  the  nationel  ahip- 
building.  To  the  name  of  every  Japanese  merdunt  vessd  is 
added  the  word  "  Maru,"inaacicnt  times  a  ousculine  "  hamility 
title,"  but  in  its  present  use  having  the  approximate  signilkation 
of  "  deare  .t"  or  *'  esteemed." 

The  foSlowing  fi^jurt^,  tuppIicJ  by  Lloyd's  Rci;l?tcr,  rrcor'irc;  the 
number  and  ltiiiti.i^;c  i.(  (jorm^n  and  ja(UII^^<:       ini.  rs  .in  '  «-  ing 

vcfticU  of  loo  tons  and  upward*,  illustrate  scveriiily  live  rwcnt 
maritime  progress  ol  the  two  countries: — 


Germany. 

Year. 

No. 

SoningVcMcUNet. 
Stcamcfs  Giowk 

No. 

Saili<«V«iMiaNec 
Stcojncn  OnMb 

1890 
1900 
190S 
1908  ) 
steamer*  V 
only  ) 

1875 
1710 
3178 

1S06 

Tons. 
« ^69,31 1 
2,650,033 

1066 
865 

574.557 
1.140,177 

la  ooaeequeace  of  an  act  passed  by  the  Ficodi  gavctaaicat  w 
grant  bounties  ca  sailing  vessels  consttncted  and  owned  in  Fteae^ 
the  owners  of  sudi  vtMeb  Ibuad  it  to  their  profit,  the  bounty 

being  assessed  on  dntancea  niled,  to  engage  in  Kmg  voyages^ 

%vith  the  earning  of  freight  as  a  secon.t.iry  consUL-ralioa.  This 
pro<  rdurc  Ix-infj  fouxid  to  0[)<:ratc  prejudii  iaily  on  the  freight 
earnings  of  s.iihng  vessels  generally,  and  more  esp<xially  in  the 
Pocuic  trade,  an  international  meeting  of  the  owners  of  sailing 
vessels  was  held  at  Paris  in  1903.  with  the  result  of  the  formatioa 
of  the  Sailing  Ship  Owners'  International  Union  to  maintain 
rates  of  freight,  French  owners  identifying  thcmadves  with  the 
measures  decided  on  by  the  naion  ia  the  ooomtoa  tnteictt. 
Influenced,  no  doubt,  by  German  ewmplf,  certain  Ficnch 
steamship  companies  about  this  time  decided  to  grant  preferential 
combine<1  laritTs  on  gooils  sent  from  inland  centres  of  production 
in  France  for  shipment  by  their  vessels,  to  the  great  dissatufic- 
tion  of  the  owners  of  forciirn  steamers  loading  for  similar  dc^txj.- 
tions  at  I  rcnch  ports. 

Early  in  1902  a  shipping  pool  or  "  combine  "  was  eSected  in 
the  case  of  certain  important  British  steam  lines  engaged  in 
the  North  Atlantic  trade  The  combine,  involving  «a«  capital 
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values,  wu  engineered  by  a  well-known  New  York  business  house 
largely  interested  in  American  railways.  In  England  it  was 
.variously  aliributed  to  a  resolve  oa  the  part  of  .American  traders 
to  share  in  the  transport  of  the  national  tratie;  to  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  lines  concerned  to  effect  economies  by  a  consolidation 
of  DMDagnnent,  and  to  a  scheme  intended  to  bcaefit  certain 
prett  American  railways.  The  transaction  gave  rise  to  much 
comnieat  ia  Great  Britaia,  being  bj  opt  a  (ew  nguded  as  con- 
UmplaUiig  tlie  eveatoal'tiUBfer  of  tbe  Edcs  to  American  owncr- 
sb^.  And  indeed,  though  the  steuners  eoollBINid  to  be  ondcr 
tbe  British  flag,  the  extent  to  which  they  reoitiB  tnbttantially 
under  British  ownership  cmnoi  be  :ifririnL'd.  It  was  stated  in 
1908  that  on  completion  of  its  buililinK  proptamme  the  combined 
fleet  wouid  consist  of  13J  vessels  of  together,  I,IS9.704  tons. 

The  gcnerai  adopUoa  oi  sleam&hif»  in  place  of  sailing  vt'i'sck 
was  gradually  followed  by  their  separation  into  two  classes,  1 
devgled  to  a  fixed  service  on  regular  lines  of  employment,  the 
ctlier  to  praniaeuoia  trade.  The  former  class  are  now  known 
aooiewbal  vtcuc^  as  "linen,"  raaginc  bowever,  fiom  the 
fint-dus  malt  and  passenger  iteamer  on  tbe  one  baod,  to  tbe 
rcgdar  cargo  stcaititr  on  the  other.  To  the  second  class  belong 
the  "seekers"  or  "tramps"  which  come  and  go  wherever 
profitable  employment  ofTcr^,  and  which  more  i-s)>cci.illy  lay 
themselves  out  10  be  chartered  to  carr>-  full  cargoes  of  coal, 
timber,  wheat,  nitrate,  jute  and  such  like.  '1  hcse  vessels,  some 
of  which  are  of  great  capacity,  are  frequently  in  competition 
with  the  liners.  This  competition  somctioMS  lOUlU  in  "  cut 
latei "  of  f reiibt,  to  tbe  Know  kea  of  the  great  ehipowning 
fifms  and  tfooipaides.  With  tUe  crtaUnbrncnt  «f  tegular  Unet, 
moreover,  there  grew  op  conpetttlon  between  rival  tinee,  with 
similar  results.  A  solution  was  found  by  the  creation  of  working 
agreements  between  rival  lines  at  agreed  rates  of  freight,  but 
the  Hncs  thus  assoti.ittd  were  still  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
"  tramps  "  upon  what  the  hncr  owners  reg.irdod  as  their  pri\  ilcgcd 
tnuje.  Fierce  conflicts  from  time  to  time  ensued,  with  great 
diltlirbtllCt  of  the  freight  market  and  with  consequent  loss  or 
laconventeboo  to  tbe  nerchanu  themselves.  A*  the  result, 
fbqpplag  "tb^"  €f  "confcteaces*'  were  cicatcd  in  many 
toadies,  tbk  owiiei*  of  the  liaeft  andtftaking  to  pravide  tbe  tiadeta 
with  a  regular  service  accompanied  by  advantageous  eonditioas, 
whilst  the  traders  undertook  to  ship  only  by  the  conference 
Steamers.  In  order  to  ensure  this  sup[>ort,  the  shipowners 
instituted  the  system  of  deferred  rebates,  under  which  each 
merehani,  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  other  ^ed  period,  should  be 
entitled  to  a  discount  OF  rebate  on  the  amount  of  freight  paid  by 
him  during  such  period,  provided  that  lie  should  have  shipped  no 
goods  at  aU  by  steamers  outside  ihc  conference,  the  dii^rount  only 
to  be  paid  after  •  farther  fixed  period,  of  six  or  nine  noaths, 
during  which  time  abo  he  sboold  rigidly  support  tbe  conference 
lines.  In  the  event  of  failure  to  comply  «iih  the  con<liti<jns,  a 
merchant  is  exposed  to  forfeiture  of  the  rebate,  and  in  .irlilition 
to  measures  in  the  nature  of  a  boycott  on  the  p^rt  of  the  con- 
ference lines.  Notwithstanding,  attempts  are  from  time  to  time 
made  by  steamers  outside  the  ring  to  gain  a<lmittanre,  with  the 
consequence  of  occasional  freight  wars,  and  with  the  incidental 
result  that  goods  are  sometimes  carried,  for  example,  from 
America  to  a  British  colony  at  lower  rates  of  freight  than  sinular 
eoods  mairafkctored  in  EniM<l<  Mainly  on  account  of  com- 
pt.iints  made  against  the  working  of  the  South  African  rinp,  a 
Briit&h  royal  commission  was  in  1906  appointed  to  take  evidence 
and  report  upon  the  subject  generally. 

With  the  growth  of  populations  and  the  development  of  means 
of  transport,  both  by  land  and  sea,  a  great  increase  arose  both  in 
production  and  consumption,  and  competition  became  very  keen 
lor  Biiarkels,  both  home  and  foreign.  In  this  oompctition  the«Mt 
of  carriage  is  always  an  eleotcat  of  great  Inpoftance,  even  though 
the  freight  payment  may  bear  but  an  inStgniScant  tehtkm  to  the 
value  of  the  goculs  carried.  For  In  modem  trade  rivalries  ever>' 
penny  saved  in  cli.irges  counts  with  the  importer,  and  if  goods 
of  a  similar  kind  can,  by  reason  of  lower  transport  charges,  be 
obtained  a  fraction  cheaper  from  one  industrial  centre  than  from 
another,  tbe  tendency  i»  to  give  the  piefeitace  to  the  ceatse  or 


coontv  wUcb  can  deliver  most  cheaply  to  the  consumer.  Trade 
follows  cheapness,  and,  with  the  world's  industrial  development, 
the  striving  for  cheapness  took  at  the  outset  the  form  of  tcoriomics 
in  production.  The  day  of  small  trade  with  large  profits  was 
passed,  and  producers  oi  all  kinds  now  aimed  at  a  large  output 
at  diminished  cost,  and  contended  themselves  with  a  smaller 
ratio  of  profits  on  a  larger  business.  The  utmost  economy  was 
studied  with  a  view  to  socccssfu)  coinpctitkm,  cspcdaUy  ia  over* 
seas  markeu;  and  bi  this  stiug^  lor  the  dwapoiiag  ol  stqiplics 
the  cost  of  tiaaapoct  hecane  an  knpoctaat  elesaetit.  The  tut 
was  recognised  that  the  is  but  a  Bnk  in  the  chain' of  con- 
nexion  between  producer  and  consumer,  and  th;-  systt-m  of 
"  through  "  biUsof  lading  was  intrcwl'jrc<!,  under  which  a  particu- 
lar steamer  line  or  railway  s<Tvire  rontracli>i  for  the  through- 
carriage  oi  goods  in  conjunction  with  other  titles,  with  the  object 
and  effect  of  cheapening  the  transport  as  a  whole.  Individual 
shipowners,  in  order  to  obtain  cargoes  for  their  ships,  were  in 
turo  driven  to  dcvae  eoooomics  in  traa^port,  with  the  result 
that  latea  of  fiei^t  weie  continually  reduced.  In  modem 
ocean  caniage  site  means  cheapness,  tbe  transport  of  a  given 
weight  of  cargo  being  cheaper  in  a  single  vcs^l  than  in  txvo 
vessels  each  of  half  the  size.  For  not  only  docs  this  conccntr.i- 
tion  of  carrying  power  cfTrct  econttmy  of  oiTiccrs  and  crew,  with 
their  wages,  provisions  and  accommoiiation  space,  bat  in  iJ!ij>- 
building  also  size  makes  for  cheapness.  Thus,  if,  for  example, 
two  steamers  each  carrying  jooo  tons  will  coat  together  say 
£40,000,  a  single  vessel  of  cqiral  carrying  capacity  can 'be  eappUed 
Iot£j5,ooo.  Or,  put  another  way,  if  Ik  £10^  two  itceaieia 
can  he  bdlt  to  cany  between  than  4000  ton*,  forthesanesum 
a  single  vcssd  can,  it  is  stated,  be  provided  to  cany  4700  tons. 
Consequently,  the  size  of  vessels  is  continually  on  the  Increase,  and 
no  sooner  is  a  navigilile  channel  at  much  coit  mrsdcdcep  enough 
fnr  the  great  vessels  knocking  at  ibc  door  of  the  port,  than  still 
larger  are  constructed,  and  .shipowners  compbin  anew  that  the 
harbour  depth  provirK-d  is  iiisuflicienl.  The  constant  demand 
for  greater  depths  resulted  in  the  producthM  of  mammoth 
dredgers  of  which,  also,  the  size  and  power  aie  continually 
increasing.  At  the  present  time  it  is  the  navigable  depth  of  porta 
and  canala,  and  tbe  need  of  adequate  dry  docks,  rather  than 
the  obtaining  of  cargoes,  which  are  the  controtting  factors  in 
the  size  of  great  ocean  vc.vh  Is.  But  the  hi.ivy  inienst  on  the 
capital  cost  of  these  vessels  and  their  working  ex[H'nst-s  call  for 
the  Utmost  despatch  in  their  loading  and  disc  harge,  and  with 
the  simultaneous  arrival  of  several  vessels  oi  large  tonnage,  the 
question  of  prompt  discharge  is  one  of  great  and  increasing 
difficulty.  For  many  modern  steamers  will  carry  to,ooo  tons  of 
cargo,  and  some  a  great  deal  more;  so  that,  with  o]d*type 
railway  trucks  carrying  ordinarily  only  about  8  tons,  it  not 
infrequently  happetut  that  the  discharge  of  the  ship,  equipped 
though  she  be  with  rcniarkalile  facilities  for  landing  her  cargo 
and  assisted  by  disch.irge  into  bargis,  is  ini[icded  owing  to 
(k-ficithcy  of  shore  clearance.  If  S  tmi.s  lie  t  ikcn  .in  the  ca[>acity 
oi  an  ordinary  railway  iruek  and  30  trucks  be  allowed  to  a 
train,  it  will  be  obvious  that  asingic  modem  cargoship  will  require 
a  vast  procession  of  rolling  stock  to  dear  her  cargo.  A  single 
cargo  of  10.000  tons,  for  example,  will  require  some  1350  railway 
trucks  for  its  lemovali  or,  aHowiog  6  yards*  kngth  to  tJie  truck, 
7500  yards  of  rolling  stock,  without  engines  and  vans.  And,  in 
fact,  congestion  of  shipping  owing  to  delays  is  frequently  the 
cause  of  bitter  complaint  in  the  cisc  of  certain  ports.  Trucks 
of  much  increased  capacity  are  now  being  introrluced,  l>ut  for 
various  reasons  their  adoption  is  very  siuw.  In  port  polemics 
the  argument  is  sometimes  heard  that  the  backw.-irdness  of  this 
or  that  port  will  result  in  the  trade  being  driven  el-^cwhcrc: 
tbeshIpe,itissaId,w3tRinoveit.  But  the  ship  i:.  l  ut  the  blind 
instrument  of  trade,  to  come  and  go  where  and  as  trade  calls 
it.  TIte  ship  will,  however,  sooner  or  later  require  a  higher  rate 
of  freight  for  (K>rts  of  slow  despatch.  an<l  this  increa.M-il  c:\p<  ii<ic 
in  trans;>ott  will  undoubtedly  operate  in  favr.ur  ^if  ri^.d  )H>rts. 
For  the  pons  tt.cinselves  arc  but  stcpping-storn-^  to  or  ii->m  a 
market  or  industrial  centre,  and  tbe  market  will  always  select 
the  dw^est  fOttte  for  it*  Isade. 
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With  the  tncWMB  of  populations  in  the  Old  World  and  the 
development  of  new  countries,  the  transport  o(  cmij^ants  and 
of  travellers  for  bijs:i;cib  and  for  plr.isure  hcrami'  a  hiphly 
Important  anil  lufraiivc  suurcc  o(  employment  fnr  str.im  ship- 
ping. It  is  now  irnlLV'l  l>cron>in>;  a  common  prnrlicc  on  ihc  part 
oi  ocean  steamship  companies  to  employ  a  surplus  or  superseded 
vessel  of  their  fleet  ei^ly  in  carrying  holiday  tourists  to  a  succes- 
rion  <rf  foreign  pofta.  In  legular  timffic  the  demaiid  f or  inaneued 
■peed  and  greater  eeoirity  and  comfort  on  the  part  of  ooeen 
travellers  resulted  in  the  competitive  evolution  of  passenger 
steamers  of  dimenuona  and  draught  which  create  an  increasing 
■train  on  port  and  lUnk  autlioritics. 

These  remarks  must  ool  be  twicludeU  williout  mention  of  the 
important  part  placed  in  the  evolution  of  modern  shipping  by 
the  systun  of  marine  bsurance  and  by  Ihc  rules  of  classification. 
For  the  COM  of  insur&ncc  is  a  heavy  tax  on  the  profits  of  the 
eUpewnen,  end  only  by  providiiig  vessels  of  the  best  coBStraction 
sod  Bieinteiniof  their  npntatJoii  caa  owneit  gm  the  Mbmntage 
of  low  insuraaoe  HtMi  And  not  only  so,  but  by  the  merchants 
also,  to  whom  fnsanUKe  premiums  arc  a  no  lc»  serious  con- 
sideration; vtbscli  of  the  highest  class  and  reputation  are  irsistcl 
on  with  a  \Tew  to  (heap  cargo  insurance,  inferior  shipi  U  iiiK 
consequently  plareil  at  a  serious  disa<lvani.i^;i'.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  rules  of  coostniction  and  classification  of  the  Society 
of  Lloyd's  Register  («  body  altogether  distinct  from  the  Corpora- 
tion «f  Lloyd's)  ere  most  exacting,  end  any  failure  to, comply 
with  the  fidesef  theltegBtcr  or  "  Book,"  irtdch,  mofeover,  arc  in 
■constant  state  of  scientific  evolution,  imyiavalve  withdrawal  of 
the  vessel's  class,  a  result  which  would  be  fatal  to  her  cheap  in- 
surance as  welt  as  to  her  ( itiplynent  in  successful  con  ;h  i  iiion  for 
freights.  With  its  skilled  ^urve^  ors  at  foreign,  colonial  and  home 

ports,  the  great  society  oilers  evciy  iKctUty  for  the  daasipg  «f  the 


and  inland  dty,  and  therefore  shlpprrl  by  the  fastest  vcsifls. 
Competition  for  freights  and  compctiiion  for  pis.s<  nser^,  •.n.^i 
arc  the  great  and  beneficent  forces  uhli-h  are  iilL  iitly  tne- 
sistibly  developing  the  ship,  while  inmrAate  a&d 
arc  the  potent  haodiaaids  of  this  compctitioo. 

Number  Md  Tonnatt  of  Steamers  and  SaQtut 

and  upwards)  bdongiitt  to  tarious  ruMUfriSf  et 
1908  iC^OiM    Ucyd's  RegisUr  «f  Botk 


veesoi. 

Vessels  and  Grom 
for  Stcamen.) 

United  Kingflom     .      ,      ,*  . 
United  Kingdom  and  Ptilnnife 

United  States  (B)  . 
GtrniJtiy  

Japan  (Steemote  epiy)  .     .  . 

KUWIA  (C)  ..... 

Sp.lin 

"V'J 
i.4$>o 
a.  1 78 

!SI 

865 
^70 

•«.709,S3T 
4,ftl0.a66 

1.140.177 

701.27* 
876,610 

whole  world's  shipping,and 
leicigll  as  well  as  British 

ownen  are  fully  alive  to  the 
inpottaBce  e(  a  itcict  con- 
plianoe  with  the  Book's  rc- 
qidmnents.  GMuequently, 
amongst  thcvariou.s  f.jrtor, 
makin(?  for  improveil  cmi 
struciion  and  the  prijatur 
sakty  of  shipping,  the 
beneficent  inllucncc  of 
Lloyd's  Register  occupies 
a  foremost  place. 

Bui  the  muioos  factors 
or  forces  whidi  malce  for 
th. 

may  all  be 
under  th 


Itumier  and  Tntnate  «/  Sitamtft  and  SuVteg  KeMi 


N. B. — The  figures  of  the  oflicial  or  Board  of  Tssde  1 
to  their  incluMon  of  vessels  below  100  tons,  diSim 

from  the  t  it-il?  .is  3pimarin(»  in  Llm-d's  Rejiw^r. 

(A)  \Vi.fi-«ii_n  t.il  ..iii.il  vl-s5cU  tradifn  on  t 'jrc.it  LaLrs  ni  ^^ofJ^ 
Americ-i  .ire  ni>(  inklndrd.  [Hi  TIu-h.-  t'nurt-a  only  include  srj- 
iViiiik;  \i  s.s,-U  .ind  tnin  and  'ti.'-  I  vox.-U  ir.idiiif;  i>n  the  Crnat  Ljt?-i, 
v'-'i  I  hese  figures  do  nut  include  sailing;  \  re^isttred  io  soutber: 

Kuscia. 

The  following  tabic  illustrates  the  growth  and  piiogicee  of  Biittt 


Chanwl  titandt  on  31st  ifDteember  tftnthn*  Veen.  (Qfieiat  RHmnu  tif 


evolution  of  s!up[iin;» 


1830 

rHiW) 
1H70 
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l>)»>o 
f>>7 

Sieaini  !  ■.. 

Sailing  Ves«eU. 

Tot.il.  1 
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77' 
M!»7 

2,<K«) 

5.-M7 
7.4 

t),J(X> 

'•.iV4 
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No. 

Torvnagc. 

No. 

Net, 

Crmb. 

Net. 

GfOM. 

Met. 

«  7 

i<--'.474 
454. .^J? 
MI2,<J.^4 
2.7i.V4t>« 
5."4-'.5<7 
-.?o7.(.io 

•  • 

8.'»>5.37'' 
ii.Si«>,0J4 

18,876 
J4.7<J7 

I4,l8t 

•».77.^ 

i.i7".»53 

j.68o,j34 

4.J04,-i6o 
4.577.«55 
3.85". "45 
J, 936.0a  1 
7,096.498 
M6M90 

3.347.228 
1.575.900 

«9ii/4 

".654 
25984 

26.367 
J5.«85 

19.982 
21.04a 

?.?0».<!92 

5,690.7»9 
0.574  5«  ', 
7.978.53* 

9J04><oe 
Il4a5.19» 

•  • 

ii.iso.Ss* 
14.a64.15a 
18,009.700 

summed  up 

word  "  competition,"  which  is  the  mainspring 
of  the  machinery  both  of  insurance  and  classification.  These 
factors  operate,  however,  in  different  ways.  Thus,  while 
bsormnoe  and  dasaificatioB  make  most  for  ships'  increaied 
^ely,  the  dcito  for  profitable  freights  tends  contiiiu* 
dly  to  (bchr  greater  aisB.  But  tn.aking  alio  fot  iDCBHoed 
and  In  addition  for  the  many  improvements  and  Inventions 
which  rcsiiU  in  luxury  and  comfort  at  sea,  the  vast  influence  of 
the  ocean  pii.stn>;._T  i.s  consiucuous.  For,  no  longer  regarded  as 
an  encumbrance  to  Ik-  made  room  for  on  a  cargo  ship,  the  moiiern 
age  of  travel  has  rendered  him  a  vast  source  oi  profit.  The 
old  podtion  is  reversed,  and  now  fast-steaming  hotels  are  btdlt 
for  ocean  travellera,  in  which  cargo  occupiea  a  secondary  place, 
which  only  mffrhandisr'  aUe  to  pay  h^hty  ht  the  costly  advan- 
taf*  of  a  speedy  Tograia  cm  aAnd  to  ooaqw;  The  powth  of 
the  passenger  traffic  and  the  demand  of  travdlen  for  routes  the 
most  direct  is,  In  turn,  cre.Tiir'j;  or  (Icv'cTop'nf;  ports  which  h.ivc 
small  reijard  to  car^o  cuniider^tiotis,  .in  1  involving  the  poits, 
both  old  .in  1  new,  of  th..'  various  maritin.e  states  in  a  keen  and 
costly  competition  for  the  great  passenger  steamers  This 

competition  b  luriher  enhanced  by  railway  lines  at  rivalry  for  authorities)  that  the  child  was  pheoomcwJIy  i  Liin  and  deformed, 
the  ooov^raace  of  the  ocean  passenger  and  for  the  more  valuable  j  While  still  at  schooi  she  bffame  knoiin  as  a  pcopbctew.  When 

peitl  '  -----  - 


OB.  CD 

SHIPTON,  MOTHER,  s  witch  and  prophetess  who  is  supp<aed 
to  hkvc  tived  in  early  Tudor  times.  There  is  no  really  tnist- 
worthy  evidence  as  to  her  ever  having  existed,  but  tradition  has 
it  that  her  maiden-name  was  Ursula  SouthiQ,  Sowthiel  or  Soothki, 
and  her  parents  were  peasants,  living  near  the  Dropping  Wd, 
Knaiesborai)^  Yccfcalure.  The  dato  of  her  faiith  is  uocartaw. 
but  it  is  placed  about  1486-1488.  Her  mother,  Agalho  SootUi, 
was  a  reputed  wnfch,  and  Ursula  from  her  infancy  was  rcf;ir:cJ 
by  the  neighbours  as  "  the  Devil's  child."  The  girl's  appiariii^i 
seems  to  have  liccn  such  as  to  encourage  sufterstuions.  Kit  hard 
Head  in  his  Lijt  and  Dtaih  oj  Motker  Hkifii^n  (1664)  says,  "  the 
body  was  of  indifferent  height,  her  head  was  long,  with  sharp 
fiery  eyes,  her  nose  of  an  incredible  and  unproportionate  kaglh, 
having  many  crooks  and  tuminA,  adorned  with  many  1 
pimplei  of  divers  coloon,  aandi  bw*  and  djrt ,  which  hka  1 
of  brimstone  ga\x  soch  a Iwtffetohcr  affrighted  spectaton hi  the 
dead  time  of  the  night,  that  one  of  them  confc«-^-1  scvtri!  t:r« 
in  my  hearing  that  her  nurse  nrolcd  no  other  light  to  ai^;;!  ber 
in  her  duties  "  Allowing  for  the  absurdity  of  this  account,  it 
certainly  secnts  (if  any  reliance  is  to  be  placci  on  the  socalkd 
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Her  roost  sensationAl  prophecies  had  to  do  with  Canliixal  Wolscy, 
the  duke  of  Suffolk,  Lord  Percy  and  other  men  prominent  at  the 
court  of  Henry  VIII.  There  is  a  tradition  thai  on  one  occasion 
the  abbot  of  Beverley,  anxiovu  to  investigate  the  case  for  himself, 
vbHed  MoUwr  Shiptoo's  oottaBe  (Uvgniied.  aad  that  no  sooner 
bad  IwkindMd  thin  the  ddwoiBHi  called  oat  "Comeb.  Mr 
Abbot,  for  you  are  not  so  modi  dhprfMil  bat  Um  ioK  aagr  In 
seen  throogti  the  sheep'k  skin."  Slie  ii  mM  to  him  dM  at 
Clifton,  Vor'Kshire,  in  1561,  and  was  buried  there  or  at  Shipton. 
Hit  whole  history  rests  on  the  flimsiest  authority,  but  hi-r 
alleged  prophecies  have  had  from  the  17th  century  until  (juiiL- 
recently  an  extraordinary  bold  on  the  popular  imagination. 
In  Stuart  times  all  ranks  of  society  beliievcd  in  her,  and 
referring  to  her  supposed  foretelling  of  the  Great  Fire,  Pepys 
relates  that  when  Prince  Rupert  heard,  while  sailing  up  the 
ThMMt  «B  th*  setb  ci  Octeter  1666,  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
fira  "an  he  said  mt,  'now  Shipton's  prophecy  was  out.'" 
One  of  her  prophecies  was  suppjis-:  !  to  have  menaced  Yeovil, 
Somerset,  with  an  earthquake  and  llo<jd  in  iSyq,  and  so  con- 
vinced were  the  peasantry  of  the  truth  of  her  prognostications 
that  hundreds  moved  from  their  cottages  on  the  eve  of  the 
expected  disaster,  while  spectators  swarmed  in  from  all  quarters 
of  the  county  to  see  the  town's  destruction.  The  su^eslion 
4hat  Mochtr  Shipton  had  focetotd  the  end  of  the  world  hi  tSSi 
via  the  caow  of  the  most  pc^tfut  tkaa  thiwi^ioiit  nnal 
Eagfamd  in  tlut  year,  the  people  deMrting  their  Iwnw,  and 
spending  the  night  in  prayer  in  the  fields,  churches  and  chapels. 
This  httcr  aUcged  prophecy  was  one  of  a  series  of  forgeries  to 
which  Ch.irlcs  Hindley,  who  reprinted  in  1861  n 


of  Richard  Head's  Life.  confes!ie<l  in  iS?*. 

:nd  Death  cf  Mctkrr  Shf[>ton  (London, 


Sec  Richard  nra<!.  Lid 
1684);  Lift,  Death  ami  the  mkole  of  Uk  WonderJiU  Prophecies  0/ 
Mmn  SkMtm,  Ikt  t/«rthtm  PnpkHut  (Ucds,  1W9):  W.  H. 
Hanimi,  MtHHr  SUpm  immrtltihi  Oondoo,  iMi);  /Mtrx.  irf 
ArA.  Atdmm.  Ante.  afaL  sol.  iflwkw  Skiplufs  md  Nimrt 
■a  intivdiicnM  br  &  Bahsr  (Lioadaa.  I79t)' 


I  bf  &  Bahsr  (tbodoo.  1797). 

SHIRAZ.  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Pars  In  Persia.'situated 
in  a  fertile  phin,  in  ig'  36'  N.,  52*  3a'  E ,  at  an  elevation  of 
5100  ft  ,  I  m.  by  road  N.E.  by  E.  from  Bushirc  (112  m.  direct). 
Acccirilinp  to  Eastern  authorities  Shirai  was  founded  in  a.d.  693 
by  MahutiHiiL-d  b.  Yusuf  Thakefj,  a  brother  of  the  famous  H.-ijjaj. 
It  is  approached  on  the  south  from  the  Persian  Gulf  through  iofly 
and  difficult  mountain  passes  Odl^kit  7400  ft.)  and  on  the  north 
through  chains  of  biQs  whkh  aeparate  the  plain  of  Shins  from 
that  it  Mervdaaht,  when  the  ndna  of  FenepoHi  an.  It  la 
currounded  by  a  low  mud  wall  flanked  by  towers,  and  a  dry 
ditch,  and  measures  about  4  m.  in  circumference.  There  are 
six  gates.  The  town  is  divided  into  eleven  quarters  (mahiilUh), 
one  of  which  is  exclusively  inhahiied  by  Jews  and  c.illc<I  M.-ih;illch 
Yahudi.  The  ixipubtion  of  Shira/,  is  estimated  at  (jo.oo-n,  dut 
in  1884  it  was  S3.607,  of  which  1070  were  Jews.  The  houses  of 
Shiraz  are,  in  general,  small,  and  the  Streets  narrow.  A  great 
bataar,  built  by  Kerim  Khan  Zend,  fooaa  an  cueption  to  this ; 
It  fa  about  SQO  yds.  in  length  and  haa  a  vaulted  raof»  ft.Ui^, 
and  contains  many  spadous  skapa  well  supplied  with  goods  and 
merchandise.  There  are  many  mosquc«,  the  most  notable  being 
the  old  Jama,  a  foundation  of  the  S.ifT.irid  RiU  r  Amr  li.  I-eith  in 
894,  now  in  a  state  of  ruin ;  the  new  Jam.i,  Koncr:dly  citlcd  MasjctJ 
i  Nau;  the  New  Mosque,  built  by  Ai.lIk  i^  S'.hI  b.  Zcngi,  f .  uoo; 
and  the  Jama  i  Vakil,  built  by  Kerim  Khan  Zend  in  1766. 
Shiraz  still  possetsea  the  title  "  Dar  ul  ilm,"  the  "  Scat  of  Know- 
ledge," and  has  many  colleges  (jmadrusek),  the  oldest  being  the 
Mansurieh  built  in  1478  by  Seyed  Sadr  cd  dhl  Mahommcd 
DaahtcU;  the  BaaUniych  and  Niamldi  date  from  the  middle 
ol  the  i7lh  century,  tlje  college  c.iUed  M.  I  Agha  Baba  was  begun 
by  Kerim  Kh.in  Zomi,  c.  1763,  but  fuiishc<l  in  1813  by  Agha 
Baba  Khan  Mju.indcr.ini.  Of  the  twenty  caravanscr,ii'>,  or 
n-..)re,  which  Shir.i/.  has,  ttic  oldest  is  that  caliti!  far  Chiraph  Ali, 
built  in  1678.  There  arc  several  shrines  of  Imam-zadchs,  the 
most  venerated  and  rich  being  that  of  Seyed  Amir  Ahmed, 
commonly  known  as  Shah  Chiragh,  a  son  of  Mfis4  Klzim,  the 
seventh  imam  of  the  Shiilcs.  It  was  Iniilt  c;  IS40  by  Atabeg 
AbaBckt.  Twoof ShahChinih'abiotlMnandn 


have  their  graves  at  Shiraz.  Within  the  town  nnd  in  ilo-ic 
proximity  to  it  arc  m.my  pleasant  gardens  -c'rV  .amons  them 
theB.  Jchan  Ncma  (Kcrim  Khan  1766),  where  (_ .  J.  kich,  British 
resident  at  Bagdad  and  explorer  of  Babylon  ai.d  Kurdistan, 
died  on  the  5th  of  October  1821,  and  the  adjoining  B.  i  Nau 
(i8to);B.iTakht  i  Kajar  (built  1087  by  Aubeg  Karajeh  under 
tha  Seljuk  Malik  Shah;  restored  1794  by  order  of  Agha  Mahom- 
ned  Khan,  the  first  Kajar  ruler);  B.  i  Dilgusha  (restored  1785), 
&r.  Close  to  the  last-mrntioncd  garden  is  the  Sadiych,  an 
enclosure  with  the  tomb  of  tlic  celebrated  poet  S'mli,  and  in  a 
cemetery  near  the  northern  .side  of  the  town  stands  the  Ilafuiyeh, 
with  the  tomb  of  the  likewise  celebrated  poet  Hafiz,  a  sarcophagus 
made  of  yellow  Yezd  marfale  with  two  of  tlie  poet's  odes  beauti* 
fully  chiselled  in  relief  in  a  number  iA  dqsant  panels  upon  its  lid. 
A  fine  view  of  the  town  and  environs  is  obtained  from  the  narrow 
paaa  ((on;),  whi(^  leada  into  the  Shins  pbhi  n  nikoi^  tno  north 
of  the  dty,  and  "ao  omwhdned  with  astOBhhment  at  the 
beauty  of  the  panorama  is  the  wa>-farer  cipcTtcd  to  be,  thr.t  even 
the  pass  takes  its  name  of  Tang  i  AUahu  Akbar,  the  I'ass  of  God 
is  Most  Great,  from  the  expression  that  is  sup[»osc<l  to  leap  toUs 
lips  as  he  gazes  upon  the  entrancing  spectacle  "  (Curzon). 

The  rrwst  noted  product  of  Shiraz  is  its  wine  made  from  the 
famous  grapes  of  the  Khullar  vineyards,  30  m.  N.W.  of  Shiraz, 
but  only  a  very  amaO  quantity  of  it  la  anwwtad,  and  rcligioua 
scrupka  stiU  nnvent  ha  nanufactan  «a  a  huia  acale^  Th« 
cfinata  of  Shnas  ia  agreeable  and  beahhy  in  the  winter,  but 
unhealthy  in  the  spring  and  summer.  July  is  the  hottest  month 
with  a  mean  temperature  of  85°,  February  the  coldest  with  47°. 
The  lowest  temperature  observed  during  a  number  of  years 
was  21°,  the  highest  113°,  showing  a  difference  of  92°  between 
extremes.  The  mean  annual  temperattire  is  65*.  Earthquakes 
are  of  frequent  occurrence;  those  in  modem  times  which  cauK-d 
great  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  property  happened  in  1824 
andiSsj.  ShitaaistheresidenioaofnBdtiihCDaMil(ainoet9oj) 
and  haa  poat  and  telegraph  offices.  On  a  hUl  adfoinhig  the 
Dilgusha  garden  stand  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  known  as 
Kal'ah  i  Bender  (a  corruption  of  Fahn-dar),  with  two  wells  hewn 
in  the  r()ck  to  a  depth  of  several  hundred  feet.     (A.  H.-S.) 

a  river  of  East  Central  Africa,  the  only  tributary  of 
the  Zambezi  navigable  from  the  sea.  The  Shirf  (length  alxout 
370  m.)  issues  from  the  southernmost  point  of  Lake  Nyasa  and 
almost  immediately  enters  a  shallow  slie«t  of  WStCr  caOod 
Makwnbc  or  (Pa-Malomb^,  <8  m.  broad  and  la  or  zj  b.  loqf. 


A  ahUtlng  bar  of  aand  obrtracts  the  end  of  M alombe 

N)rasa,  but  does  not  prevent  navigation.  Below  Malombc  the 
bed  of  the  Shirf  deef)cns.  The  river  flows  through  a  mountainous 
country,  and  in  its  descent  to  the  Zambezi  valley  forms  rafdda 
an<l  cataracts,  rendering  its  middle  course  for  a  distance  of  60  m. 
unnat'ig^blc.  1  he  most  southern  anti  the  finc-st  of  these  cataracts 
is  called  the  Murchison  Cataract  or  Falls,  after  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  the  geologbt,  who  identified  himself  during  the  mid- 
Victorian  qwch  with  geographical  eaplontkn  hi  Afnca.  In 
passing  the  catamcu  the  ShM  blla  tne  ft.  From  the  station 
called  Katunga,  a  short  distance  below  the  cataracts,  shallow* 
draught  steamers  can  navigate  tHe  river  when  in  flood  (January- 
March)  to  its  junction  with  the  Z„iml>«./.i,  and  thence  proceed  to 
the  Chinde  mouth  of  the  main  stream.  About  130  m.  above  its 
confluence  with  the  ZamlK'/i  the  Shirf  is  joined  from  the  east 
by  a  smaller  stream,  the  Ruo  river,  whose  headwaters  rise  In 
Mount  Mlanje.  At  the  juaetlon«CtbeRaoandShir(isthcto«n 
of  Chinnw^  and  here  ia  an  citcnatwa  snanpgr  Rgion  and  gsow 
resenw  known  as  the  Elephant  Marsh.  The  sceneiy  of  the 
lower  Shirt  is  very  picturesque,  the  spurs  of  the  plateau  forming 
bold,  rocky  crags  overhanging  the  water.  The  river  is  studded 
with  smaU  islands  usually  cuvcrcil  by  thick  grass.  A  little 
before  the  Z„amb<-zi  is  reached  the  country  becomes  flat.  The 
Shire  joins  the  main  river  in  about  35"  25'  E.,  17°  50'  S.,  at  a 
point  where  the  Zambezi  is  of  great  width  and  present*  ia  the 
dry  season  many  narrow  winding  '*tV^  not  BOn  than  }  ft. 
deep,  with  hitctyening  sandhankn. 

Iba  lower  Bart  of  the  SUi€  is  in  IVmnguasa  territory;  tha 
opper  part  is  k  tha  Britbh  Nyaaaland  Ftateetontc,  to  vhkh  It 
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lidwaAtiiiilbiifainqr.  Atlke  biMtpoiBtiaBriililitcniiory. 
OB  tbe  Ktst  bMK  of  the  river,  b  Pott  Henld,  «lwaee  aidlway 

rjns  p.i5.t  rhirnmo  to  Blantyrr  DeloV  Poit  Hcnld  tlw  Shirf 
i&  Divigable  all  the  year  round. 

Sec  Zamdezi  and  riKiTisu  Centhal  Afwca. 

SHIRK  one  of  the  larger  administrative  divisions,  In  Great 
BritaiOi  now  generally  synonymous  with  "  county  "  iq.v.),  but 
tbt  liocd  is  Mill  used  «( •mailer  disUicUt  Midi  at  RichnandskiFe 
and  HsMamsMrs  in  Yoiksliiici  NoriMBHUit  and  Hrriiainshire 
in  Northumberland.  TheAiig|»&]ioa  sUre(0i.Ea8.«ar)«u  an 
administrative  division  next  above  tbe  hundred  and  was  presided 
over  by  the  caldorman  and  the  sheriff  (the  shire-rccvc).  The 
wordKtr,  accor(liri>;toSkeal  (Eiym.  Did.,  1910),  meant  originally 
office,  chirRc,  adniitiLstration;  thus  in  a  vocal) jUry  of  the  Sth 
century  (WrightW'ulckcr,  Angfo-Snxon  and  Old  Eng/ish  Vocabu- 
laries, tSS4,  40-32)  is  found  procurolio,  sciir.  Skcat  compares 
O.  Eng.  uirian,  to  distribute,  appoint,  Gcr.  Schirrmeister,  steward. 
The  usual  derivatioa  of  tbe  word  connccu  it  with  "  shear  "  and 
''ahaK,"aad  makes  the  oii|iiial  meaaiog  to  bave  been  a  pait 
cot  off,   

SHIRLEY  (or  Sotsixt),  SIR  AMTHONT  (1S65-C.  1635), 
English  traveller,  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Shirley 
(154^-161-),  of  Wiston,  Sussex,  who  w.os  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  and  who  was 
heavily  in  debt  whin  he  died  in  October  1612.  Shirley's  im- 
prisonment in  1603  was  an  important  event  as  in  consequence 
thereof  the  House  of  Commons  successfully  asserted  one  of  its 
pirivikgca  freedom  of  ita  mcmbca  fitom  amst.  Educated  at 
Oxford  Antlmqr  SUilesr  gained  some  mBtaijr  eiperienae  with 
tlieEQ^Ssb  troopain  ttieNetbedaadsandalaoduxiagaaexpedi* 
tioD  to  Nonnandy  in  1591  tmder  Robert  Devereux,  «ul  of  Esses, 
who  was  related  to  his  wife,  Frances  Vernon;  about  this  time 
he  was  knighted  by  Henry  of  Navarre  (Hcnr>'  IV.  of  France), 
a  proceediriR  which  brought  upon  liim  the  displeasure  of  his  own 
lovercign  and  a  short  imprisonment.  In  1506  he  conducttfd  a 
predatory  cxi>cdition  along  the  western  cuu^l  v{  Afrifa  .iml  tlu-r. 
across  to  Central  America,  but  owing  to  a  mutiny  be  returned 
to  London  with  a  single  ship  in  1597.  In  1598  be  led  n  few 
English  volunteers  to  ixulf  to  take  part  in  a  dictate  ovsr  the 
possessloii  of  Fkcianj  hoMVtf^  kad  been  necomBiedatcd 
nben  be  reacbed  Venice,  and  Itt  dswied  to  Jooqiey  to  Persia 
with  the  twofold  object  of  promoting  trade  between  England  and 
IVr^i;l  and  i  f  stirrinR  up  the  Persians  against  the  Turks.  He 
otjtaineti  money  at  Constantinople  and  at  Aleppo,  and  was  very 
well  received  by  the  shah,  .Xhljas  thi-  ('irc:'.!,  who  m.idc  him  a 
mina,  or  prince,  and  granted  certain  trading  and  other  rights  to 
all  Chri&tiAn  merchants.  Then,  as  the  shah's  representative, 
be  letwned  to  Europe  and  visited  Moscow,  Prague,  Rome  and 
otWrdlia^  bat  tbe  En^Esh  gsvmuncni  would  not  allow  him  to 
return  to  his  own  oountiy.  For  some  time  be  was  in  prison  in 
Veolee,  and  In  1605  be  went  to  Itagoe  and  was  sent  by  the 
emperor  Rudolph  IL  on  a  misifcm  to  Morocco;  afterwards  he 
went  to  Lisbon  and  to  Madrid,  where  he  was  welcomed  very 
warmly.  The  king  of  Spain  appointed  him  the  admiral  of  a  fleet 
which  was  to  serve  in  the  Levant,  but  the  only  result  of  his 
extensive  preparations  was  an  unsu<:cc^.sful  c.x[)cdi:ion  against  the 
island  of  Mityicnc.  After  this  he  was  deprived  of  his  command. 
Shirley,  who  was  a  count  of  tbe  Hdjr  Roman  Empin^  died  at 
Madrid  some  time  after  163$- 

Sir  Antbony's  elder  brother,  Sir  Thomas  ShUcgr  (1564-c;  idso), 
una  Mgbted  while  serving  in  Inlaad  nadar  Sfr  WQIiam  Fits* 
wflBarain  1589.  In  itfoilwwasdwsen  amenberef peiUament, 

but  his  time  w.-us  mainly  pa.isrd  in  seeking  to  restore  the  shattered 
fortimes  of  his  family  by  piratical  expeditions.  In  January  1603 
he  was  captured  by  the  Turks  and  he  was  only  released  from  his 
captivity  at  Constantinople  in  December  1605..  One  of  his  sons 
was  Henry  Shirley  (d.  1637  )  the  dramatist,  who  was  murdered  in 
London  on  the  31st  of  October  1677,  and  one  of  his  grandsons 
was  Thomas  Shirley  (1638-1678),  the  physician  and  writer. 

Sit  Anthony's  younger  brotiier,  Sir  Robert  Shirley  (c.  1581- 
1628),  went  wUb  Us  bralber  to  PMinin  istfl^itnaining  in  that 
conatqr  kImd  the  latts  ntumod  to  Eonp*  In  xsMb  Having 


married  a  Orcuiiaa  lady  he  ttayed  in  Persia  unti  tdot  wfcsB  tin 

shah  sent  Urn  on  a  d^ilomatic  errand  to  James  L  and  to  etbs 

European  princes;  after  vn'sitinR  Cracow,  Praz^ue,  FI";rrace, 
Rome  and  Madrid,  he  reached  England  in  lOii  ^r.A  hjd  an 
interview  with  the  king.  In  i6i  j  he  went  again  to  Persia,  but 
in  1615  he  returned  to  Europe  and  resided  for  some  years  in 
Madrid.  His  third  journey  to  Persia  was  undertaken  in  1627, 
but  soon  after  reaching  that  country  he  died  at  Kazvin  on  the 
13th  of  July  1628. 

Sir  Anthony  Shirley  wrote:  Sir  Anthony  SherUy:  ki$  R/ia!u*  if 
kit  Travels  trUo  Persia  (1613),  the  original  manuscript  nf  Khich  t*  ia 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  There  are  in  existence  five  or  raotc 
arrounc*  of  Shirley  •  adventures  in  Penia,  and  the  account  of  Us 
expedition  in  1596  ii  published  in  R.  Hakluyt'a  V»yat^  am4  Dit- 
emeries  (1 800-18 1 2).  Sec  also  The  Three  oreAtn;  Trarrii  ead 
Adrentures  of  Sir  Anthony;  Sir  Robert  and  Sir  Thtmas  Skericy  m 
r,ru.j.  A-u*  .  I  Turkty  aii.Spum  (Ixodoo.  iSas):  E.  P.  Shiriqr. 
ThcShetU,  b>  ;^vrr(d«t),andtbeasmewritec'eMiiMsnSsdMMWnBi 

(1H41,  again  1673). 

SHIRLET  (or  Sheuxy),  JAHSS  (tS9^66«),  B^M 
dramatist,  was  bom  in  London  ia  September  1596.  Rebdnofri 
tothe  great  perlodofEn^ish  dramatic Bterature,  but,  in  Laab% 

words,  he  "claims  a  place  among  the  won  hi.  s  cf  this  p-eri:.! 
not  so  much  for  any  transcendent  genius  in  hin  stii.  as  tiai  be 
was  the  List  of  a  great  race,  all  of  whom  spoke  nearly  the  sime 
language  and  had  a  set  of  moral  fcehngs  and  notions  in  corr.TiOn." 
His  career  of  playwTiting  extended  from  16:5  to  the  supprejisice 
of  stage  plays  by  parliament  in  1642.  He  was  educated  at 
Merchant  Taylors'  school,  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  aal 
Catherine  Hall,  Camhridgff,  where  be  took  bis  B.A.  dcpce  inet 
before  161S.  Hk  fiitt  poem,  £db,  er  lie  Utrfmhm^  Imm 
(of  wUch  an  copy  is  known,  but  wiiidi  is  probably  tbe  same  as 
Jfardinit  of  1646),  was  publisbed  in  i6t8.  After  proceecfiag 
to  M.A.  he  was,  Wood  says,  "  a  minister  of  God's  wor  i  in  or  near 
St  Albans."  In  consequence  apparently  of  his  conversion  to  tbe 
Roman  Catholic  faiih  he  left  his  liung,  and  was  master  of  St 
Albans  grammar  schcxil  from  i623-:625.  His  first  play,  Lcrt 
Tricks,  seems  to  have  been  written  while  he  was  teaching  at  St 
Albans.  Hcremovedin  16:5  to  London,  where  he  lived  io  Gray'k 
Inn,  and  for  d^itaen  years  from  that  time  he  was  e  proGk 
writer  for  tbe  stag^  producing  more  than  tiiirty  rscular  playi^ 
tragedies  and  cemraeSt  end  UBwug  no  sign  of  ocbanitfam  wbcB 
a  stop  was  put  to  his  occupation  by  the  Puritan  edict  of  1641. 
Shirley's  sympathies  were  with  the  king  in  his  disputes  «itk 
parliament  and  he  received  Ruirlis  of  special  favour  from  tbe 
queen.  Ik  niidc  a  bitter  attack  on  Prynnc,  who  had  attacked 
the  sta^e  in  11  iitriomaslix;  and,  when  in  1634  a  special  masc;iii 
was  presented  at  Whitehall  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
as  a  practical  reply  to  Prynne,  Shirley  supplied  the  test — Tht 
Triumph  oj  Peace  Between  i6j6  and  1640  Shiriey  went  to 
Ireland,  under  the  patronage  appaRotiy  of  the  cari  of  Rikiarc 
Three  or  four  of  Us  nlayt  •mm  pioduoed  by  bis  fideod  Joba 
Ogilby  in  DabSn  in  the  tbeatte  In  Wcrbuti^  Street,  tbe  fint 
ever  built 'In  bdand  and  at  the  time  of  Shiriey's  visit  only  ob« 
year  old.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  he  seems  to  have  served  with 
the  earl  of  Xewcasllc,  but  when  the  king's  fortunes  began  to 
decline  he  returned  to  London.  He  owed  something  to  the 
kindness  of  Thom.xs  Stanley,  but  supported  himself  chiefly  by 
teaching,  publishing  some  educational  works  under  the  Common- 
wealth. Besides  these  he  published  during  the  period  of  dracnatic 
eclipse  four  small  volumes  of  poems  and  plays,  in  1646.  i6si, 
i6s$andi6s9.  He  "  was  »  dnidge  "  for  Ogilby  in  lus  translatte» 
of  tbe  Iticd  and  the  O^ytsqr,  and  ainvived  into  the  icigB  el 
Charies  11.,  but,  though  some  of  Ids  comedcs  were  revived,  be 
did  not  again  attempt  to  writcfor  ihc  st.igc.  Wood  says  that  he 
and  his  second  wife  died  of  fright  and  exposure  after  tbe  great 

fire,  and  were  bodad  It  8t  GOcMiipUw-ficUa  oa  the  agU  of 

October  1666. 

Shiriey  was  bom  to  great  dramatic  wealth,  and  he  handlej 
it  freely.  He  oonatructed  his  own  plou  out  of  the  abundance  of 
materials  that  had  been  accumulated  during  thirty  years  of 
uaexampleddtamatic  activity.  He  did  not  strain  aftoc  ■awdty 
of  sitttadoD  or  character,  but  worked  with  confideat  ease  and 
banyant  copioBsaHi  on  tbe  tamiBar  lines,  contriving  aituatietm 
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and  exhibiting  characten  after  types  whoM  effectiveness  on- the 
•Ufe  had  been  proved  by  ample  experigwe.  HenoketheiBme 
hnguage  irith  the  great  dnmtiittjt  it  tnw,  but  thb  tnad  atyk 

is  sometimes  employed  (or  the  artificial  elevation  of  commoapiace 
thought.  "  Clear  as  day  "  becomes  in  this  manner  "  day  ^  not 


more  conspicuous  than  this  cunning";  whflt  Uw  pfOVtlb 
WAten  run  deep  "  is  ennobled  into~ 

*'The  thallow  rivcrt  elide awpy  wiA  mIh 

The  <!t-cp  are  Mlcat* ' 

The  violence  and  cxaggcratlOB  of  many  of  hb  contemporaries 
left  him  untouched.  His  leeoea  are  ingeniously  ooncdved,  iiis 
characten  bddly  and  ckariy  drawn;  and  he  never  faOa  beneath  a 

high  level  of  stage  effect. 

Shirley'*  tragedies  are:  Tlu  Maides  Rtvtnit  (acted,  1616;  printed, 
l<(M):  Tkt  Traylor  (lioeaMd,  l6ji :  printed.  163O.  which  Dyre 
reCKOOcd  as  Shirley'*  best  tragedy;  Lme'$  Crmellit  (1631 ;  printtd, 
1640);  •  n«  Duke's  i^uirii  lacte<l.  1636:  printed.  i6j8);  Tlu 
PtliHliam  (acted,  1639;  printed,  1655):  The  Cardiiwl  (acted,  1641; 
printed,  165}).  a  Kood  example  of  Shirley'*  later  style,  and  char- 
acterized by  EdmuruJ  Qoue  a»  perhaps  the  last  great  play  produced 
by  the  ^;i.i:n»  oi  the  Elizabethan  age.  His  Comedies  are:  Late 
]  riii!.  i  r  ike  Sfkeoi  of  Comblrment  (licensed.  I62S;  printed  under 
the  latlcT  title.  I6jl);  The  We44imt  (licensed,  I6a6:  printed.  1639); 
Tki  Bmktrs  (acted,  1636;  printed,  1653};  Tkt  Willie  Faire  One 
(acted,  1628;  printed,  1633);  The  GraUfutt  Senani  Oicenaed  in 
1639  as  The  Faithful  SerfanI;  printed,  1630);  Ckantet:  Or  Lotx 
im  a  UoM  (acted  and  printed.  1633);  Ilide  Parke  (acted,  1633: 
printed,  1637);  The  BJl  (at  tc<J.  i6^i;  printed,  1639):  Tlu  Bird 
in  a  Cage  (actctt  and  [.n;.N  il,  I'lj',),  ironically  dedicated  to  William 
Prynne;  Tkt  Yount  AdmiraU  (licensed,  1633;  printed.  1637); 
The  Gamester  (pbyed  at  court,  1634;  printed,  1637),  executed  at 
the  command  ot  Cnarica  I.  who  is  said  to  have  invented  or  propoaed 
the  plot:  Tka  Emmple  (acted,  1644:  printed.  lCt37)i  The  Oppor- 
tunity (Itcenaed,  1634;  printed.  I640);  Tk*  CtriiaUaa  (licaued. 
t6^  at  hiK,  but  printed,  1640,  as  by  Fletcher);  The  Lady  tf 
Pleasure  (liccnK-d,  f(>3S.  printM.  1637);  The  Conitant  Maii,  9r 
Lme  vUl  find  out  tkf  Way,  printed  in  1^40  under  the  former  title 
with  5;  PaJruk  for  IrflnnJ-,  The  Royall  .^faslfr  (artcii  and 
163S),  an  excellent  comcily  of  intri 
to  Strafford ;  The  Douhlfull  //cir  jprintctl. 


•ted  and  rrin'.i  d, 
wilh  an  epilogue  aridtesM-il 
1652),  licensed  as /u>jan Id, 
or  Lute's  Victory  in  1640;  The  Ccnileman  of  Veniu  (licensed.  1630; 
printed,  i6m):  The  tmpotiure  (acted.  161401  prtMd,  l«|ah  tim 
KrtM  (lieeiiaed,  164a;  printed.   1653):  1%$  Sunumit  OmUtr 

tehaps  identical  with  The  Duke,  licensed.  1631),  printed,  1640; 
Court  Secret  (printed.  1653).  Poems  (1646).  by  James  Shirley, 
contained  "Narcissus."  and  a  m:(«iuc  dealing  with  the  Judgment 
of  Paris,  entitled  The  Tnumf-h  </  IS^  inii^.  A  Contention  for  Ilcncur 
and  Rickei  .ippn  arofl  in  an  altercti  and  cnlarecd  form  in  1651) 

as  Uonoria  and  M 2mmon.  In  1653  a  selection  of  his  pieces  was 
published  as  Six  ,\nu  Playes.  He  wrote  the  magnificent  entertain- 
ment presented  by  the  awnban  «( the  Inna  «f  Court  to  the  kin^; 
and  queen  in  1633,  entitled  Tke  THmuftk  «f  Pcoev,  the  scenery  beiii^ 
dt irjatri  by  Ini^  Jor>es  and  the  music  by  W.  Lawcs  and  Sinicn 
IVM,  In  this  kind  of  composition  he  had  no  rival  but  Itcn  Jonson. 
His  Contention  of  A  jix  ami  iUyues  (printe<l.  1659)  closes  viith  the 
tldl-known  lyric.  "  The  Gli>ri<-^  <jf  our  blood  and  State." 

"The  standard  edition  of  ^f;;rl. -.'i  works  is  The  Dramatic  Works 
and  Poems  of  James  v,  ui:h  .V.^/<m  by  llV/iam  Gtfford,  and 

Additional  liotet,  and  tome  Account  of  Shirley  and  his  Wrtlints,  by 
Alexander  Dyoe  (6  vols..  1833).  A  aelcctioa  of  bis  plays  «aa  cditeB 
f  iSSfl)  for  the  "  Mermaid  "  series,  with  an  introdttction  by  Edmund 


which  Shiriey  had  given  much  attention.  Both  in  the  coloniet 
and  in  Emlaad,  whither  he  relumed  in  1749  on  leave  of  abteooe, 
SUri^  mfit  up  an  active  agiution  for  the  cxpoliioa  of  the 
Freniji  from  the  whole  of  Canada.  He  went  back  to  Maiia- 

chusctts  as  governor  in  1753;  led  an  unsuccessful  expedition 
against  Fort  Niagara  in  1755,  and  alter  the  death  i  f  (itiunl 
Edward  Braddock  (1755)  until  June  1756  *kns  cumnan.ier  in- 
chici  uf  all  the  British  forces  in  America.  In  Septenibcr  1756 
he  was  recalled  to  Ent;land  and  was  succeeded  as  governor  by 
Spencer  Phips.  Ho  wah  governor  of  the  Bahamas  until  1770^ 
then  again  rcturood  to  Maasachusetts  and  died  at  Roxbuiy 
00  tbe  14th  of  March  1771.  Be  pobltdied  a  Jtunut  oj  the  Skt/t 
ofLouubowt  (1745).  ud  TkiCtmimi  ^GmuMtWUUamSiUir 

Briefly  Slated  (1758). 

SHIRREFP.  EMILY  UBOL  ILI7A  (iRt4-k<;i)7),  English 
pioneer  ill  the  higher  education  for  women,  was  born  on  the  3rd 
of  November  iSi  \,  the  <!ai,i,'^litcr  of  a  rear-admiral,  iloth  -he  irJ 
her  sister  Maria  (Mrs  WiiUam  Grey)  look  a  keen  interest  in 
bettering  women's  equipment  for  educational  work,  and,  in  1858, 
she  published  Intdledml  Edtuatum  and  its  Infiuenc*  m  lk» 
Character  and  Happhuu  tf  Wtmai.  Before  that  tlie  siaten  lud 
wiittca  itt  CBUabawtiait  •  tmdt  F^ukm  and  iVMM>  (it«i)» 
marked  with  that  leifoa  lense  of  the  deficfcndea  m  women^ 
education,  to  remedy  which  they  did  so  much,  and  Thoughts 
on  Self -Culture  addressed  to  Women  (1850).  In  i86g  Emily 
Shirrcff  was  for  a  short  time  honorary  mistress  of  Girton 
College,  ami  she  served  for  many  years  on  the  council  of  that 
iitstitulion  and  of  the  Girb'  Public  Day  School  Company.  She 
took  a  leading  part  in  establishing  and  developing  the  Maria  Grey 
Training  CoUcge  for  teachers  and  in  the  work  of  the  Frocbd 
Society,  of  which  ahe  ma  the  pietident.  Sha  ma &£tm  believer 
in  FrodNTa  qntem  and  wmte  a  ahort  flBcnoir  of  hin^  aad 
several  books  on  kindergarten  mr^hffili.  She  (ficd  in  Loodou 
on  the  20th  of  March  1897. 

SHIRT,  an  undergarment  of  linen,  silk,  cotton  and  flannel  for 
the  upper  part  of  the  txxly,  usually  only  applied  to  such  a 
garment  when  worn  by  men,  though  the  term  is  becoming 
common  as  used  of  a  plain  form  of  blouse  worn  by  women,  the 
American  "  shirt-waist."  1'he  word  is  apparently  Scandinavian 
in  origin  aitd  is  an  adaptation  of  tlie  Icel.  tkyirU,  Dao.  a/ktartr, 
propcriy  a  short  garment,  aad  fa  derived  fmn  tbe  not  >*er  to 
cut  oil;  it  a  cognate  with  Ger.  Sckurs,  apron,  and  the  same  lOOt 
is  seen  in  "  short,"  "  shear  "  and  "  skirt  ";  the  last  word  is  now 
used  of  that  jvart  of  a  woman's  ^;arment  wliith  reaches  from  the 
waist  to  the  feet,  but  properly  mcins  the  lower  part  of  tbe  shirt, 
hence,  edge,  border  of  anyrliini'. 

SHIRVAN.  a  small  district  of  the  great  proNince  of  Khoraaaa 
in  Persia,  X.W.  of  Mc:>hed  and  W.  of  Kuchan.  It  is  tUlder  the 
juriadictioo  of  ILuf  han  and  comprises  tbe  twm  of  the  i 
and  Imlve  viilagea  iriih  a  popolatioB  of  is,0Qa  ft 
cotton,  wheat  aad  a  Utile  silk.  SfinvAN,  the  avital,  b 
sitoated  on  the  river  Atrck,  in  37°  34'  N.,  57*  jfi*  E.  at  ao 
elevation  of  3500  ft.  Its  inh.ibitants  are  of  the  Turkish  Garai'i 
tribe  and  number  about  7000.  There  are  post  and  telegraph 
ofhccs. 

SHOA,  the  southern  of  the  three  principal  provinces  of  tbe 
Abyssinian  empire,  bhoa  from  about  the  middle  of  the  loth 
centiiiy  till  aeaily  the  doae  of  tlie  13th  centiiiy  waa  the  naideaoe 


SHIRLEY.  WILLIAM  (1604-1771).  coIonUl  governor  of 
M.iswchurctts,  was  born  at  I'reston  in  Sussex,  Engtand,  on  the 
and  of  December  1694.  He  studied  law,  entered  the  Middle 
Temple,  emigrated  to  Maasachutetta  in  1741,  was  appointed 
"  the  King's  only  advocate-geoetai  in  America "  (m:  of  all  New  , 

Eatfuid  except  Connecticot)  m  1734,  and  in  i74i,.wlule  lepce*  I  oltte  AlqrarfBiaaasveidipiririioBa^ 
aenting  Massachusetts  inn boundaiydi^Nite  with  Rhode  lilaod,  their  former  capital.   About  t$a8  Shon  was  eoaqoered  hf 
was  appointed  governor.   Hf>  efforts  to  secure  a  permanent 

fixed  salary  for  himself  (of  £iooc"l  were  unsuccessful;  and  his 
attempt  to  prevent  the  fiirther  i--.uc  of  [i  ifxr  money  also  involved 
him  in  a  controversy  wi'h  the  General  Court;  but  their  relations 
were  not  unfriendly  after  1743.  The  most  important  event  of 
his  administration  was  tbe  conquest  of  Louisburg  in  1745.  The 
apedition  waa  nadeitakca  on  his  suggestion  and  its  suooaB  wia 
teqply  due  to  Mi  enciiy  and  enthusiasm;  hi  Septeeaber  1749 
£183,650  (En^ish)  in  coin  was  brought  to  Boston  to  cover  the 
outlay  of  Massachusetts,  and  largely  through  Shirley's  influence 
this  was  uic'l  for  the  reileni[>[ if.u  of  outstanding  pa[>er  money, 
thus  rc-cstablishing  the  fcaanccs  of  iba  province,  a  subject  to 


Mahommedan  invaders  and  was  for  over  a  eentuiy  afterwarda 

a  prey  to  G.\lla  raiders.  In  if>'^2  it  wa;;  remnqutrcd  by  an 
Abyssinian  chief,  but  remained  independent  of  northern  Ab>'S- 
sinia  until  1S55  when  the  emperor  Theodurc  reduced  it  to  sub- 
missioo.  In  1S89  ^icnclek  II.,  king  of  Sboa,  on  the  death  of  the 
emperor  John,  made  himself  master  of  the  idholt  of  Abyssinia. 
The  d^ital.  Adia  Ababa  («.».},  la  the  acnt  of  fOfmnBOit  for  tbe 
wMa  aafiiio  (see  A^iMnu)' 

IBOCKs  or  Couam,  in  surgery,  the  enfeebled  condition  ot 
body  whtiA  eomea  00  after  a  severe  physical  injury,  such  as  a 
blow  upon  the  bead  or  a  kit  k  in  the  abdomen,  or  as  the  result 
of  grievous  mental  disiurbancc,  as  on  seeing  a  ghastly  sight  or 
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bearing  ud  news.  It  Is  the  condition  which  the  prize-fighter 
desires  to  indict  upon  his  adversary  by  giving  what  is  called  the 
**  knocfe«itt  btow  "  iwon  Ibe  point  of  tbe  jaw,  over  the  heut  or 
fa  the  lower  part  of  the  cbeit. 

In  severe  sfiork  the  IndivMual  falls  "  atJ  of  a  Iicap,"  as  the 
saying  is,  wliich  is  exactly  cxprcsitd  by  the  word  "  collapse  " 
(collispsus,  coliabor,  fall  in  ruins).  The  explanation  i  l  con- 
dition is  (hat  the  heart  i»  suUtlcnly deprived  uf  its  power  to  pump 
blood  up  to  the  brain  which,  like  the  face  itself,  is  left  anaemic 
and  has  no  power  to  send  out  control  to  the  muscles.  The  blood 
at  once  siiiis  into,  and  remains  stagnant  in,  the  large  veins  of 
tbekbdomen.  And  iMnmch  «i  the  cooditien  of  ooliapee  it  due 
lA  entemk  of  the  hnfai,  ft  is  net  with  in  those  cftMt  &  which  a, 
sudden  and  serious  loss  of  blood  has  been  sustained,  as  in  the 
"  flooding  "  of  child-bed,  the  giving  way  of  an  aneurism,  or  the 
opening  of  some  Lirgc  Itltxxl-visscl.  h  may  aJso  suptrs't.nc-  or» 
the  nipttirc  of  a  pasfric  ulcer,  ami  is  then  the  result  oi  the  injury 
to  which  the  network  of  nerves  in  the  interior  of  the  abdomen  has 
been  subjected  by  the  sudden  escape  on  to  them  of  tbe  coatoits 
of  tlie  stomach. 

lo  sevcK  aliock  the  padeni  ia  pale^  and  liathcd  in  thmajf 
penpliatloa;  hii  seadbiiity  ia  Miuted;  hb  pvlie  h  anall  and 

weak,  90iBctUB«,  indeed,  it  is  imperceptible,  and  even  on  laying 
the  hand  over  the  heart  no  cardiac  impulse  nuy  be  felt.  The 
person  is  nnadle  to  make  any  exertion,  but  lies  indifferent  to 
external  circumstanLC"},  and  can  be  roused  only  witli  difficulty 
or  not  at  all.  He  complains  of  a  feeling  of  cold,  and  he  may  have 
a  distinct  shivering.  These  symptoms  may  continue  for  some 
hours.  The  fir^  evidence  of  improvement  is  that  he  shifts  his 
podtioii,  becomes  restless  and  '^™r'r*''f  of  tJie  injury.  Peihapa. 
beTOOBits.  Tbe  pulse  becowea  atiwugw,  aad  be  then  paisss  tnm 
Ibe  Slate  of  shock  into  tttat  of  reaction.  If  the  improvement 
ooRtfiraes,  fecovery  takes  place;  hut  if  it  Is  only  transient,  be 
sinks  Iiack  a^iin  into  a  dro->vsy  condition,  which  may  end  in 
dcalb,  for  il  must  be  clearly  understood  that  shock  may  end 
fatally.  Sometimes  lliere  is  no  ralljnng,  death  following  the 
injury  immediately.  In  cases  where  there  is  no  reaction,  the 
patient  gradually  becomes  weaker,  and  his  pulse  feebler,  till 
death  ennies.  Shock  is  due  to  an  impression  coavtytd  to  the 
nedliUa  oUomgata,  by  which  the  nerve-centres  ate  ao  affected 
Ibatapartialparatjrsiaof  the  voluntaiyaaduavoluntaiy  nnisculsjt 
fibres  in  the  body  takes  place,  the  patient  Mng,  periiaiw,  unable 
to  lift  his  arm  or  move  his  leg.  Tlie  respiratory  func  tions  arc 
performed  wearily,  and  the  muscle  of  the  heart  contracts  feebly. 
The  wall^  of  the  Mood-vesM  !s  lose  Ihcir  tonicity  and  the  vessels 
dilate,  the  l/kiod  collcciing  in  the  lar^e  venous  truaks,  more 
especially  of  the  abilomen.  The  ve:..s<;Is  of  the  skin  being  emptied 
of  blood,  marked  pallor  ensues.  The  heart  beats  feebly  because 
its  nervous  energy  is  loweied,  and  because  it  has  not  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  bhwdtiipoBariucfa  to  act.  An  nndentandingof  these 
tacts  gives  tbe  tenend  Imficataons  for  tnaUBent,  which  comprise 
Octemal  stimulation  over  the  heart  by  mustaid  poultices  or 
Itttpentine  stupes;  elcvaUon  of  tbe  Ilmbi— lo  cause  tbe  blood  to 
gravitate  towards  the  heart,  and  so  to  the  bniln,  manual 
pressure  on  l!ie  abdominal  cavity  frc>m  below  ujiwardi  to 
encourage  the  l!ow  of  l)lood  from  the  overloaded  abdominal 
veins  into  the  he.irt.  In  urgent  cases  an  injection  may  be  given 
into  the  veins  of  warm  w  ater  in  whidi  talde  salt  (60  giailtt  to  a 
pint)  is  dissolved.  These  diflennt  mcasuics  may  be  supple- 
mented by  tbe  adnbdMiatloo  «f  stinwlanta  by  tiie  mouth,  or, 
if  the  patient  cannot  awaOow,  by  subcutaneous  injection  of 
brandy,  ether  or  a  solntion  of  strychnine.  In  all  probid>iliiy 
many  men  have  t)cen  left  for  dcail  u;Hin  the  llcl  i  of  battle  who 
were  only  in  a  state  of  extreme  collapse;  in  the  future  many  such 
cases  will  be  s.avcd  by  the  psonpc  fajeetlon  of  ether  over  tl» 
region  of  the  heart. 

In  syncope  from  mental  emotion  the  wcakctied  heart  cannot 
drive  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  to  the  biaio;  the  patient 
feils  diiqr  and  faint,  and  fails  down  mscnsible.  The  ondltiOB 
is  transitory  and  tbe  recumbent  posture,  assisted  if  need  l>e  by 
elevation  of  the  limbs,  causes  the  blood  to  gravitate  to  the  bean, 
"  '  is  thereby  sibnnktad  to  oeoinct.  A  ■w*'-'— »  quantity 


of  blood  is  then  driven  to  tbe  brnia,  and  llie  insensibility  j. 
off.  If  the  patient  is  in  tbe  aittiac  postoie  when  he  feds  I 
the  head  abonM  be  dcpRssed  between  tbe  knees,  which  wiB 
cause  the  blood  to  How  to  the  brab.  and  the  faintoess  will  pa» 

olT.  Otherwise  he  should  be  bid  tial  on  his  back,  his  head  bc::;^ 
kept  low.  When  a  collapsed  person  is  put  to  bed,  DO  p>lk>v(  ^L^jid 
be  allowed,  and  the  foot  ol  the  bad  sboidd  be  aised  abov<e  the 
levei  of  the  bead.  (E.  O.*) 

SHODOT.  in  origin  probably  n  fsctory  term  and  first  applied 
to  the  waste  thrown  oS  or  "  shed  "  during  the  prooas  of  wool 
manufacture.  It  is  now  the  name  given  to  a  special  type  ei 
fabric  inade  from  leoianwfacteredniateikh^^MnleriakeliiiA 
have  already  ben  spun  into  yam  and  woven  faito  doth  bat  lute 
been  lom  up  or  "ground  up  "—as  this  operation  Is  ter=cl 
technically— into  a  fibrous  mass,  and  respun  and  rcwovca. 
The  term  "  shcxJdy  "  is  sometimes  applied  to  all  f.ibrics  made 
of  such  remanitfacluxtd  Dtatcriais,  of  which  there  are  many  types, 
such  as  "  mungoa,"  "  extracts,"  "  flocks,"  &c.,  but  strictly  it 
should  be  confined  to  a  cloth  produced  from  fabrics  originally 
made  from  English  and  the  longer  cross-bred  wools.  Mun^  is 
IModuoed  ban  fabrics  eitginally  made  tmok  Botaiqr  and 
liao  wodb;  ettract  is  the  wool  fibre  obtained  fion  foods  < 
ally  composed  of  wool  and  cotton  from  which  the  cut  ton 
been  "extracted"  by  sulphuric  acid  or  some  other  ap  ct; 
and  flocks  mostly  come  from  milling,  raising  and  cropjir^ 
machines.  -There  arc  some  few  other  particular  types  of  nuiHr 
importance. 

'Hic  operations  of  converting  rags,  tailofs*  cL'ppings,  At, 
into  these  remantrfactured  materiah  arc  as  follows:  dusting, 
to  render  the  subsequent  operations  aa  bealihy  and  awcabk  sa 
possible;  seammg  Ig.  taking  out  every  liUfe  bh  «l  scwoit 

thread  (unless  the  rags  are  for  extracting)  in  order  that  a  good 
"  spin "  may  result,  sorting  into  the  various  qualities  and 
cololrrs;  oihng,  to  cause  the  fibres  to  glide  u(x)n  one  .i.-iather, 
and  thus  separate  so  far  as  |ios*ible  without  breakage,  sad 
fili.ally  grinding,  i.r.  tearing  up  into  3  fibrous  mais  which  rr.iy  be 
readily  spun  into  threads.  The  last-named  operation  is  usuaBy 
spoksa  ei  aa  **  srinding,  "  but  really  it  n  anything  but  griiKBaii 
being  mote  of  .a  teaafav-out  ^petation,  tlia  object  bcsac  <a 
preserve  the  kngdi  of  the  fihie  to  £»  as  possible.  TTir  rrmsae 
factured  materials  are  necessarily  very  short  in  fibre,  so  that  it 
is  usually  necessary  to  mix,  i^.  "  blend,"  some  better  moteiiil 
i  l  I'lt-m  to  carry  the  bulk  through  the  machines  into  the  j-ara. 
Wah  ihis  object  in  view,  sometimes  good  wcwl  or  noils  1  tiie  sheet 
from  combing),  but  more  often  cotton,  is  employed  The  yires 
thus  spun  are  in  the  majority  of  coses  woven  into  pieces  as  wefi 
yams,  the  warps  tmudty  being  cotton;  but  there  are  soox 
exceptions,  a  really  good  mungo  blend  being  readily  VRrvea  m 
warp. 

Udoii  the  whole  the"  ^K— **  lil—  M«i«»tiM  MnAmii 
with  tns  terai  **  shoddy,"*  In  lefernice  to  these  remaaufacrutad 

materials,  is  quite  a  mistake.  Sotne  most  excellent  cKnhs 
produced,  and  when  price  is  lakcn  into  consideralion  it  m^; 
be  conceded  thai  the  development  of  this  industry  has  b<z':t  :c^i 
the  working  <lass<fs  of  Great  Britain  and  other  cotiatrit»  ta  a 
remarkable  extent.  Many  are  now  well  clothed,  who,  wtihoot 
the  advent  fA  the  lemanufactured  materials,  would  have 
clothed  in  ragk 

SHOE  (a  word  appearing  in  the  Ttetooie  hagiiatra  hi ' 
forms,  aa  <kt.  Sldwl,  Sued,  and  Dan.  tk»,  aanNtiatcs  < 

to  come  from  an  unknown  root  ska  or  sku,  cover),  a  CQvcr>j; 
for  the  fool.  The  simplest  foot  proicctor  is  the  sandal,  ».h;ch 
consists  of  a  sole  attached  lo  the  (c>ot.  usually  by  leather  ihony- 
The  use  of  this  can  be  traced  back  lo  a  very  carl>  period ;  and 
the  sandal  of  plaited  grass,  palm  fronds,  leather  or  other  raatoial 
still  continues  to  be  the  most  common  foot-covering  smw| 
oriental  races.  Where  climate  demanded  greater  peottctien 
for  the  foot,  the  primitive  laocs  shaped  a  twde  shoe  owl  el  a 
single  piece  of  untanned  hide,  this  wss  laced  wiib  a  tbeag^ 
and  so  made  a  complete  covering.  Out  of  these  iwo  eh  mems— 
sole  without  upper  and  upper  wiihoui  sole— arose  the  perfect^ 
ofacoaalanatmnolbslh.  IW  I 
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pioper  diffen  £ram  tbe  dloe  in  mcUi^  op  to  tlie  Itmt,  ai  tatm- 
plified  by  mch  fum  tt  jick4Mioti,  top-booCa,  Horiaa  boots 
and  Wellington  boots,  bot  tbe  term  b  io  Eaflaad  nov  coouaooly 

applied  to  "  half-boots  "  or  "  ankle-boots  "  whkh  readi  only 

above  the  ankle.  A  colleciion  illustrating  the  numerous  forms 
and  varieties  of  foot-covcring,  formed  by  Jules  Jacqucmart, 
is  in  the  Guny  Museum  in  Paris. 

Woodtn  Short. — The  »impl«t  fooKovering,  largely  used  through- 
out Europe.  i»  the  wooden  shoe  {sabol}  made  from  a  single  piece  of 
wood  roughly  cut  into  shfje  form.  Analogous  to  this  is  the  clog  of 
the  niiclland  ci;umli>  o(  KntLimJ.  Cloji't,  known  alwj  pattens, 
arc  wrxvicn  stjl»-s  to  which  shoe  or  boot  uppers  arc  attached.  Sole 
and  heel  arc  made  of  one  piece  front  a  block  of  ilie|lle  or  ash  2  in. 
thick,  and  a  little  longer  and  bntadcr  than  the  deiind  ilae  of  shoe. 
The  outer  side  ol  tbe  Mle  aad  bed  is  faibieaed  with  a  long  chiiel- 
edged  implement,  called  the  ctonef'a  lialle  or  atodt;  a  iccond 
imjilcinent,  called  the  groover,  make*  a  groove  about  one-etghth  of 
an  inch  deer>  and  wide  round  the  »)dc  of  the  «ole;  and  by  means  of 
•  bollower  tnc  contour  of  the  inner  face  of  the  sole  i*  adapted  to  the 
ailapc  of  the  f<x)t.  The  upjjtrs  of  heavy  leather,  machine  scwctl  or 
riveted,  arc  (ittctl  closely  to  the  groove  around  the  scJe,  and  a  thin 
piece  of  leather-binding  is  nailed  on  all  round  the  edges,  the  nails 
being  placed  \xry  clo»e,  so  as  to  give  a  Arm  durable  fastening.  These 
clogs  are  of  great  advantage  to  all  who  WOiIf  io  damp  sloppy  places, 
keeping  the  feet  dry  and  comfortable  in  ■  manner  impossible  with 
cither  leather  or  india-rubber.  They  arc  consequently  largely  used 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  by  aKriculturul  artd  forest  labourers, 
and  in  England  and  the  United  States  by  dyer*,  bleachers,  tanners, 
workers  in  sugar-faclorie*.  chemical  wurts.  pnAiiion  pax  king  ware- 
houses, &c.    There  is  alto  a  considerable  demand  for  expensive 

cloKs.  with  finely  trimmod  aotaoood  faacy  Bfiponi  jfoT  uso  Iqr  dof 

dancers  on  the  stage. 

Manufacture  of  Ltttthrr  Shoes. — ^There  are  two  flMln-tBviiioas  of 
work  comprised  in  ortlirvary  shoemaking.  The  minor  division — 
tte  nuking  of  "  turn  shoes  — embraces  all  worli  in  which  there  is 
only  one  tnin  flexible  sole,  which  is  sewed  to  the  upper  while  outside 
in  and  turned  over  when  completed.  Slippers  and  ladies'  thin 
hou^A-  Ixjots  are  examples  of  this  class  of  work.  In  the  othi-r  division 
the  iijirx-r  is  united  to  an  invile  and  at  least  one  outsole,  with  a 
raided  heel.    In  thi'i  arc  coiii|>ri-j  iJ  ail  clasics,  sJiapcs  and  qualities 


of  goods,  from  shoes  up  to  long-top  or  riding  boots  which  reach  to 

. —        ...  -i.-,^  varlatwiBi  *  •  •--  *-  •  - — 

cuts  ^fs,  I  and  a)  show  the  parts  and 
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The  accompanying 


trade  names  of  a  boot. 

Shoemaking  was  fomirrly  a  Pure 
handicraft;  but  no*  ni.>rhir.i  ry  effects 
almost  every  operation  in  the  art.  On 
the  factory  system  all  human  fi-ct  are 
treated  alike;  in  the  handicraft,  the 
shoemaker  diols  with  the  individual 
foot,  and  he  should  produea  a  boot 
which  for  fit,  comfort,  leiribiii^  and 
strength  cannot  be  approocbad  oy  tbe 
product  of  machinery. 

The  shoemaker  after  meaHiring  the 
feet,  cuts  out  upper  leather  according 
to  till'  si/e  ami  [uttcrn.  Thino  [larts 
arc  fitted  and  stitched  together  by  the 
"  boot-cloaefs."  but  little  of  this  clos- 
ing is  now  done  by  hand.  The  sole 
"  stuff  "  is  next  cut  out  and  assembled, 
consisting  of  a  pair  of  inner  soles  of 
soft  leather,  a  pair  of  outer  soles  of 
firmer  texture,  a  pair  of  welts  or  bands 
about  1  in.  broad,  of  flexible  leather, 
and  lift'i  and  toii-lMi-ces  for  the  htf  U. 
These  the  "  maker  "  mellows  by  steep- 
ing in  water.  He  attaches  the  insoles 
to  the  bottom  of  a  pair  of  wooden 
lasts,  which  are  blocia  the  form  and 
sixe  of  the  boots  to  be  made,  fastens 

 ,   tbe  leather  down  with  lasting  tacks. 

The  quarter  or  counter,  and,  when  it  is  dried,  draws  it  out 
The  rand.  with  pincers  till  it  takes  the  exact 

The  hc<^l  — the  front  is  form  of  the  last  bottom.  Then  he 
the  fircast,  the  bottom  "  rounrls  the  vilcs."  \iy  pviring  down 
the  i  iLC 


Fig.  I.— Parts  of  a  Boot 
aa.  The  extension. 
n.  The  front. 

b.  The  side  scan. 

c.  The  back. 

d.  Tho  strap. 
«t  Tbe  instep. 
/,  Tbe  vanp  or  f  rant. 


m. 
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the  f  li;cs  clo'M'  to  the  last,  and  forms 
i.  The  lifts  of  the  heel.  round  these  edges  a  small  channel  or 
%  Tbe  shank  or  waiab  fsatbaront  about  oas.siihtb  of  an  iweh 
'  Thewtlt.  in  the  feather.  Next  he  pieiees  the  in- 

Tbaaolc  soles  all  round  with  a  hcttt  awl,  which 

bitcilnto,  but  not  through,  the leBth<  r. 
and  comes  out  at  the  channel  or  feather.  The  boots  are  thon 
"  lasted."  by  placing  the  upi-trs  on  the  lasts,  drawing  thrir 
edges  tiKhtlv  round  llio  e<lv;e  of  the  inwilM,  and  fasfenint; 
rhem  in  fxisi'tlon  with  l.i>tiivj  tacks.  I-astii';;  a  crucial  <i(icra- 
tioo,  (or,  unless  tbe  upper  is  drawn  smoothly  and  equally  over 
XXIV  If* 
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The  upper. 
The  insole. 
Tbeoutiola. 

The  welt. 

The  stitching  of  tbe 

sole  to  the  welt. 
The   still  liinj;   of  (bt 

upper  to  the  wdt. 


the  last,  leaving  neither  crease  nor  wrinkle,  the  form  of  the  boot 
will  be  bad.  The  wilt,  havinj;  one  c(lt;c  pared  or  chainfercl,  is 
put  in  position  round  the  »ides,  up  to  the  heel  or  "  seat,"  and  the 
maker  proceeds  to  "  inscam,"  by  passing  his  awl  through  the 
holes  already  made  in  the  insole,  catching  with  it  the  edge  of  the 
upper  and  the  thin  edge  of  the  wilt,  and  sewing  all  thrae  together 
in  one  flat  seam,  with  a  waxed  thread.  He  then  pana  off  incqtisKties 
and  "  levcU  the  bottoms,"  bv  htUng  up  the  depresstd  part  in  tbe 
centre  with  a  piece  of  tarred  felt;  ana,  that  done,  the  boots  are 
ready  for  the  outsotes.  After  the  leather  for  them  has  been  tho> 
roughly  compres.nvl  by  h-iiiniirriii^;  on  iIil-  "  I  {jf-^tnm-,"  they  are 
fastened  through  the  insole  with  ^l<■el  tack';.  tKcir  bi<lcs  arc  nared, 
and  a  narrow  channel  is  cut  round  thi  ir  <-<1k'  ■■:  and  through  this 
channel  they  are  stitched  to  the  welt,  about  twelve  stitches  of  strong 
waned  thread  being  made  to  the  iacB. 
The  soles  are  now  hammered  Into 
shape;  the  heel  lifts  are  put  on  and 
attached  with  wooden  pegs,  then  sewed/ 
through  the  stitches  of  the  invik-;' 
and  the  top-pieces.  !.;niil,ir  to  the  mit- 
«ole<,  arc  put  on  ai^l  r.aili.-<l  d<jw  n  to 
the  lifts.  The  fir.ishir'.y  Ofierations 
embrace  pinning  up  the  edge  of  the 
heel,  paring,  raaping,  sc(a|>ing,  imooth- 
ing,  blacking  and  burnishing  the  edge* 
of  scJes  and  heels,  nrraping,  sand- 
papering and  burnishing  the  soles, 
withdrawing  the  lasl-i,  and  cleaning 
out  .iny  p<%:s  which  may  have  pierced 
thro'j,;n  the  inri'T  sole.  Of  course, 
there  arc  nunier  jus  minor  operations 
connected  with  forwarding  and  finish- 
ing  in  various  materials,  such  as 
punching  lacc-holes,  inserting  eyelets,  applying  beet  and  tOt  1(001^ 
hob- nailing,  &c.  To  make  a  pair  of  common  stout  lacing  boots 
occupies  an  expert  workman  from  fovrtecn  to  eighteen  hours. 

The  principal  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  applyinc  machinery  to 
shoemaking  were  encountered  in  the  0[xTalion  of  fastening  together 
the  si  lcs  and  uppers.  The  first  succcs.s  in  this  important  0[>CTation 
was  e:TTinl  when  mean*  other  than  sowing  were  devised.  In  1809 
David  Meade  Randolph  obtained  a  patent  for  fastening  the  soles 
and  heels  to  the  innar  aelea  by  means  of  little  nailsi,  brads,  sprigs  or 
tacks.  The  lasts  he  used  were  covered  at  the  bottom  with  plates 
of  metal,  and  the  nails,  when  driven  through  the  inner  aolWL  Were 
turned  and  clinched  by  coming  against  the  metal  plates.  To  nx  tha 
soles  to  the  Lwts  durmg  the  operation  the  metal  plates  were  e.wh 
perforated  with  three  boles,  in  which  wooden  pliiK>  were  inKrted, 
and  to  these  the  insoles  were  nailed.  This  invention  may  be  said 
to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  machine  boot-making.  In  1810 
M.  I.  Brunei  patented  a  range  of  machinery  for  fastening  soles 
to  uppers  by  means  of  metallic  pins  or  nails,  and  the  use  of  screws 
and  suples  was  patented  by  Richard  Woodman  in  the  same 
year. 

Apart  from  sesring  by  maditne  or  band,  three  principal  methods 
of  attaching  soles  to  uppers  have  been  used.  The  first  is  "  pegging  " 
with  small  wooden  pins  or  pegs  driven  through  outsole  and  insoiei 

catching  thctween  them  the  c-'l^-cs  of  the  upper.  The  points  of  the 
pegs  which  pri'jivt  throi:.;h  the  111  lie  are  cut  away  and  smoothed 
level  with  the  leather  either  l>y  h.uifl  or  by  a  machine  peijeinp  rasp. 
The  second  is  the  sjTitem  of  "  riveting  or  clinching  "  with  iron  or 
brass  nails,  tbe  points  of  the  nails  b<cing  turned  or  clinched  bv 
coming  in  contact  with  the  iron  last  used.  Tbe  third  mcthodi 
screwing,  has  come  into  ealcnsive  use  since  the  standani  screwing 
machine  was  introduced  in  America  by  the  McKay  Sewing-Machine 
A>yjciatton,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  in  Europe  by  the  Blake 
and  Goodyear  Company,  of  London.  The  standard  screw  trarhine, 
which  is  an  American  invention,  though  the  io'ea  was  anticipated  by 
a  Frenchman  nanie<I  Hl.inclion  in  llSj'i.  is  [  rnvided  with  a  rwl  of 
MfHit  .scrcw  thre.idi  il  lir.i^n  wire,  wlllcti  l>y  the  revolution  of  the  red 
is  inserted  into  and  screwed  through  outsole,  upper  edge  and  insole. 
Within  the  Upper  a  h«ed  pwssti  agsinat  tha  inaoie  lUnctly  opmite 
the  point  «f  vba  amr.  ainl  the  mtant  screw  and  head  touch  tbe 
wire  is  cut  level  teitb  tbe  oataole.  The  screw,  maldng  its  own  hole, 
fits  tightly  in  the  leather,  and  tbe  two  soles,  being  both  compressed 
and  screwed  (irmly  tflgether,  make  a  perfectly  water-tight  and  sclid 
shoe.  The  surface  of  tbe  imole  Is  quite  level  and  even,  and  as  the 
wcwk  is  really  screwed,  the  screws  arc  steady  in  their  tiositiun.  and 
they  add  m.lteTially  to  tho  durability  of  the  «le».  'Il:e  [rit  eipd 
disadvantage  in  the  use  of  standard  screwed  soles  is  the  great  difh- 
culty  met  with  in  removing  and  IcvaHiflg  down  tho  lewsins  oi  an  old 
•ole  when  repairs  are  neccasary.  .... 

The  verioiH  fam  «f  sewing-machine  b^f  winch  uppcn  are  closed, 
and  their  important  moiBlkatiom  for  uniting  soIm  and  uppers,  are 
tImj  principally  of  American  origin.  But  the  DT*t  suggestion  «f 
ni.ichmc  sewing  was  an  English  idea.  The  patent  secured  by 
Thomas  Saint  \n  the  English  R»tcnt  Offke  in  1790,  while  it  fore- 
shadowed  the  most  important  features  of  tho  modern  sewing- 
machine.  Indicated  more  particularly  the  de\;ce<  now  adopted  ia 
the  •u'winj;  of  leather.  .Vfter  the  intnxKiCtion  <if  (ho  wwini; -machine 
for  cloth  work  iu  adapution  to  stitching  kaiher  both  with^^ia 
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thnad  and  with  hratcd  wnxed  thread  «ts  •  •tmple 
tuk.  The  first  important  step  in  the  mora  difncult  problem  of 
■ewing  together  v  U  --  .^ml  tipjK-rs  by  a  machine  was  tjkrn  in  the 
United  States  by  l->i-.ian  K  HLikc  in  1858,  BUki-  s  nuilurn.'  was 
ultimaicly  |)rTfet  tL-  i  a«.  tin-  NItK.iy  sole^fewing  mathint; — one  o(  the 
most  Mirro^^ful  an<l  lucrative  inventions  of  modem  times.  Blake 
Kcurcd  his  6rst  English  patent  in  1659.  his  invtntion  being  thus 
^MCfibads  "  Thia  nadiiaa  i«  a  chain-stitch  w«iiic*<Mchiae.  The 
hoetod  needlB  mrin  thfrazh  a  rest  or  tu^ponSnK  surface  of  the 
upper  part  of  •  kmg  carved  arm  whidi  projects  upwants  from  the 
table  of  the  naehim  This  arm  should  nave  such  a  form  as  to  be 
capable  of  entering  a  shoe  so  as  to  carry  the  rest  in;o  ilic  part 
as  well  as  any  other  part  of  the  irr*  rmr  of  ii :  it  carr:'^  .ii  ir-  Ir 
end  and  directly  untlcr  the  rr*t  a  Ij-^pcr,  which  is  supjxjrtcd  within 
the  end  o(  tho  ann  s-j  as  to  Ik^- cjimIiIl- of  rotating  or  ^rtially  rotating 
round  the  needle,  while  the  said  ncetlle  may  extend  into  and  through 
]b««y««f  tilaiaeiKr,  such  eye  bdns  placed  >n  the  path  of  the  needle. 
TM  llucwlb  led  from  a  bobbin  i>y  suitable  guides  along  10  the 
curved  arm,  thence  through  a  tension  spring  applied  to  tne  arm. 
and  thence  upwards  through  the  notch  of  the  looper.  The  needle 
carrier  extends  upwards  with  a  cylindrical  block  which  can  be 
tiirncil  round  concentrically  with  it  by  means  of  a  handle.  The 
feed  whci-l  by  wlia  h  the  shoe  is  moved  along  thccurv'ed  arm  during 
the  proceis*  of  srwing  is  supported  by  a  slider  extending  downwards 
from  the  block,  and  applied  thereto  so  as  to  be  capable  of  &Uding  up 
and  dam  thinia*  Tm  shoe  is  placed  on  the  arm  with  the  sole 
apwardt.  Tlie  feed  wWI  U  made  to  mt  on  the  sote."  DUkc's 
original  machine  was  very  imperfect  and  was  incapable  cX  sewing 
round  the  toe  of  a  shoe;  nut  a  principal  interest  in  it  coming  into 
the  hands  of  Cordon  McKay  (1811-1903),  he  in  conjunrilon  with 
Blake  effected  most  imfxirtant  improvements  in  the  imxhuii^m, 
and  they  jointly  in  iWjo  procurcti  United  State*  patents  which 
seciin^l  to  llii  in  the  monopoly  of  wholly  m.ai  hine-made  boots  and 
shoes  for  twenty-one  year*.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in 
Amoica  a  great  demand  aroae  for  boots,  and.  there  being  simul- 
ttMOiisly  much  bbour  withdrawn  from  the  market,  a  profitable 
Md  was  opened  for  the  use  of  the  machine,  which  uas  now  capable 
of  MWing  a  sole  right  round.  Machines  were  leavd  out  to  manu- 
facturers by  the  McKay  Company  at  a  royalty  of  from  J  to  3  cents 
on  e\crv  (^lir  <;f  h-iI'  i  •<  wed.  the  machines  themselves  rejii»lerins 
the  work  done.  1  he  income  of  the  association  from  royalties  in 
the  United  States  alone  increased  from  $38,746  in  1863  to  $589,973 
in  1873,  and  continued  to  rise  till  the  ntain  patents  expired  in  1881, 
when  there  mere  in  use  in  the  United  States  about  1800  Blakc- 
McKay  machioca  sewing  50,ooo,ocx>  pain  of  boots  and  shoes  v-carly. 
The  monopoly  aecured  by  the  McKay  Comfuny  liarrrd  for  the 
time  the  progreH  of  inwntion.  but  still  m.iny  other  6olc-«cwinf: 
machines  were  patented.  Amone  the  most  imixjrtant  of  llicse  is 
the  Goo<J>ear  welt  machine — thenrst  mechanism  adapted  for  scwiriR 
soles  on  laste-d  lxx>ts  and  »h<«^.  This  machine  originated  in  a 
patent  obtaimsj  in  in  the  United  Sutes  by  AuKuat  Dcttoiyfor 
a  curved- ncvdie  machine  for  sewing  outsoles  to  welts,  but  waa  not 
•ucccwrfid  till  taken  in  hand  by  Charles  GDo<Iyear,  ton  of  the  well- 
kaown  inventor  In  tndtanibbcr  fabrics.  Thi<>  device  was  first  appKed 
fa  a  nWfhint  for  sewing  turn  sh'ies.  fitter  it  was  used  in  a  machine 
vhlch  ttWCd  with  a  cnain-stiti  h  from  the  channel  of  the  iii^  'le 
through  the  welt  and  upner,  and  a  little  later  still  it  was  followed 
hy  tSe  "  rajiiil  outsolc  Vxk  stitth  machiiu  ,"  wliii  h  united  the 
outsole  to  the  welt  with  lork-siitching.  Improvements  ha%'c  been 
continually  effected  in  the  Goodyx-ar  system  and  numennM accessory 
rocchanisnu  have  been  brought  out,  until  there  is  now  not  a  tingle 
aperatkm  necessary  in  shoemaking,  how-cver  insignificant,  for  which 
attchincry  has  not  been  devised.  In  consetjuence  the  range  of 
WChinCI  employed  in  a  moo^rn  shoe  factory  is  very  extensive, 
ihe  vatious  operations  fieing  highly  siRcialimJ,  .in. I  thrre  t>cinR 
minute  suhdiv  i-iion  of  lal^mr.  Through  the  fundamei  i  il  iirinriples 
were  not  in  all  c.i*<'s  of  .Xinerir.in  origin,  American  iiniMi  rs  wrte 
forcmojit  in  developing  such  machinery,  and  America  took  the  lead 
in  employing  it  to  the  supersesiion  of  handwork  in  shoemaking. 
When  English  nukcrs,  in  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  decade  of 
tbe  19th  century,  were  forced  by  the  pressure  of  economic  necessity 
to  do  the  same,  they  found  that  the  suitable  marh!ner>-  was  con- 
trolled by  American  rnakcrs,  from  whom  therefore  they  hatl  to 
kire  it  on  the  payment  of  royalties  and  under  »trin>;<'nt  conditions 
which  renderi'd  it  dlfTirult  for  them  to  um-  m.irHines  of  any  other 
maker,  even  if  availaMc.  on  jviin  of  the  wh  Ir  pi  i-  t  licinc  stripped 
from  their  factories.  The  British  United  Shoe  >lachincfy  Company, 
the  English  branch  o(  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  UMBpany,  of 
BoMoo,  Mass.,  thus  maintained  a  practical  monopoly  of  tna  tupply 
af  tlwemaking  machiner>-  in  Great  Britain.  However,  by  the  begin* 
aing  of  the  20th  tentury  EnRlish  makers  U-gan  to  assert  them- 
selves  and  to  show  that  they  could  produce  ni.ichines  able  to  com- 
pete effectively  with  th'.ic  from  ,>\merira.  The  lo,jsoning  of  the 
American  monopoly  thus  bc^nn  was  aided  by  the  I'atcnt  Act  of 
1907,  m-ction  27  of  which  pn,vi<ic<J  that  a  ikatent  may  he  revoked  if 
the  article  is  not  manufactured  "  to  an  adequate  extent  "  in  Great 
Britain  (most  of  the  shoe  machinery  in  qucwMhawiaf  JbtmaMaa* 
facturcd  in  Atnerica),  while  section  38  proUMli  At  iutitiontoa 
liaie«fm^kiaaa«iicladiii|^he  iesMa  uoia  oiiat  actidaaar  pncHm 


Rubber  Sktti, — The  manufacture  of  indtarubber  galoshes.*  shoes. 

fishing  boot!,  Ac.,  forms  an  imri-inaitt  branch  of  the  irkdiarubber 
industry,  especially  in  America,  vihere  rubU  roversh'ies.  criUoquuliy 
known  as  "  rubl>ers."  are  exteoMVely  worn,  and  »h-re  fully  louo 
difK-rent  shapes  and  sizes  are  said  to  tx'  pnxJuce^i.  >i  far  back  is 
1833  the  Roxbury  India  Rubber  Ci;mi>any  »as  constitured  to  »i/rk 
the  discovery  that  indiarubbcr  diuulvcd  in  turpcntir>c  and  cuxrd 
with  lampblack  formed  a  warabh  which  gave  a  hard  wawpnaf 
surface  when  applied  to  leMber,  but  the  process  failed  bccaoie  Che 
varnish  melted  with  heat  and  cracked  with  cold.  This  defect  was 
remedied  by  Charles  Coodjear  (i8<x>-i>Kio),  »bo  found  that  whra 
sulphur  was  combined  »ith  tbe  rubber  by  the  aid  of  heat  the  f.rorfna 
("  V  ulc.inized  rubU'r  ")  was  not  only  stronger  but  rrtair.ed  its 
elasticity  through  a  wide  range  of  temperature.  His  pjttrt,  t-Ven 
out  iri  lH4d,  was  the  foundation  of  vanous  American  nibt-  :  i- 
tries  inc!u<!;nj;  that  of  rubber  boots  and  «hf>eii.  Gutt.ii- >cri  ha 
als<j  I"  •  ri  iiM  il  Inhtca  J  of  leather  for  the  outer  soles  of  IxxitSi. 

SHOE-BILL,  a  hiiRc  African  bird  from  ihc  White  Nik.  tbe 
Balaenicept  rtx  of  ornithology,  noiv  npar'fi  t  a  gunt  beroiL 
It  was  first  brought  to  Europe  by  M.  Parkyos  and  dctcribcd  bjr 
J.  GooU  to  tbe  Zoological  Pnmiimtf  (iSsi.ppk  i,  a,pL  nvj 


Alur  J.  WoU  b  Ttm.  IttL  Stt. 

Shoa-Bai  or  Whak-hwdid  Hcrao. 

as  an  abnormal  pelican.  This  view  was  disputed  by  Reinliaidt 
(op.  cU.  i860, 1^  J7}),  and  wholly  dispdicd  by  W.  R.  Patkff  ia 
the  ZooIogicU  rransiKtiPMS  (iv.  pp.  id^-jsO,  though  ibcae  twa 

authors  disagreed  as  to  its  affinittcs,  the  first  placing  it  with  the 
storks,  the  last  assigning  it  to  the  herons.  In  sinpilarity  of 
aspect  few  birds  surp,iss  B^Lu-niicps,  «ilh  its  gaunt  grey  figxtrr, 
some  5  ft.  in  height,  its  large  head  sunnotmicd  by  a  Utik  ctiikd 
tuft,  tbe  ■GBwIing  tipiMiaB  «t  its  cgrea  tad  itt  huflB  biD  is  fm 

'  The  galosh  or  golosh  was  originally  a  wooden  shoe  or  clog,  hat 
later  came  to  mean  an  overshoe  (cf.  K.  Holme,  Armiturj,  iMB: 
"  Calkiduoa  are  falae  ihooea.  or  covers  for  shooes  ").  The  word  is 
adapted  from  the  Prmdi  gaterAr,  from  Low  Lat.  f^u^eihaw.  a 
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oot  uolikea  whak'shcad— this  Itat  MfteiUm  iu  fenetk  mmc— 
but  tipped  with  a  fonnldkble  hook.  The  shape  of  the  bBI  hu 

also  prompted  the  Arabs  to  call  it,  according  to  their  idiom,  the 
"  father  of  a  shoe.  "  It  forms  large  flocks  and  frequents  dense 
swamps.  Thr  flight  is  heron-like,  and  the  hinis  settle  on  trees. 
The  food  consists  of  any  small  animals  or  carrion.  The  np'-i  is 
a  hole  in  'Iry  nr^-'Umi,  r<.<uj;hly  limed  wftb  herbage,  .ni  l  from 
two  to  twelve  ( hnlky  while  egg»  arc  laid.  (.\.  N.) 

SHOEBURYNESS.  a  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Essex, 
Eagtand,  the  point  at  whkb  the  ooest-line  trends  noiith-cutwatd 
from  the  estuary  of  the  Thames.  It  gives  name  to  a  sdiool  of 
gunncr\",  where  officers  arc  instructed  and  experiments  carried 
cut.  The  rai!w.ay  station  m.  E.  from  Lon-Jon.  the  terminus 
of  the  London,  Tilbury  .ir<i  Smilhcnd  railway)  Ixars  the  same 
name,  but  the  pariah  Soutli  Shoebury;  North  Shoebury  is 
a  parish  situated  nearer  to  Southcnd-«n-Sca.  1  he  church  of  St 
Andrew  retains  some  ornate  Norman  work,  but  is  mainly  a 
Perpendicular  reconstruction.  Oa  Ujc  st-award  side  of  the  Ness 
thete  ia  a  laige  andmt  earthwork  which  is  attiibittcd  to  the 
Norsemen  through  a  trfemiee  in  the  Sazan  ChMnicle  (894) 
under  the  name  Sceobrig.  The  pari^li  is  in  theS»E.pBlifaacotary 
division  of  the  country.   Pop.  ( 1 0°  i )  Ao'r-i. 

SHOPAR,  Scjior,\R  or  Siiuh  k,  the  ancient  ram's  horn  trumpet 
of  the  Hebrews,  sumctimcs  abu  translated  cornet  in  the  English 
Bible.  The  shofar  consisted  of  a  natural  horn  turned  up  at  the 
bcU  end,  and,  having  a  short  conical  bore  of  very  large  calibre, 
H  would  be  capable  of  producing  at  most  the  fundamental 
octave  and  twelfth.  The  shofar  has  continued  ill  we  in  the 
Jewish  synagogue  until  the  present  day,  being  blown  with  great 
s<ileir.nity  once  every  year  .it  the  impressive  service  hcTJ  on  the 
Day  vif  AloneniLnt.  The  shofar  was  more  Rener.illy  ustJ  by  the 
Israelites  than  the  other  horn  Kcmx,  and  alihuugh  figuring 
largely  as  a  signal  instrument  in  batik,  and  used  for  rousing  the 
people  against  the  foe,  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  military 
instrument,  but  rather  as  the  token  of  Cod's  presence  in  their 
midst,  to  give  them  the  victory  as  fa  the  case  of  Joshua  and 
GMeon.  It  was  the  shofar  that  was  used  to  call  the  people 
together  on  a  sotemn  feast  day  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  3).  (K.  S.) 

SHOOUN  Gap^ncsc  for  "  ^cncr.sli  siinio  ' ),  In  Japan,  origin.illy 
merely  the  style  of  a  f;etier.U  in  cgmmand  in  the  fielii,  a  title 
which  only  gradUvTlly  came  into  existence  at  the  btpinning  of  the 
8th  century,  the  mikado  himself  having  previously  bteti  regarded 
as  the  only  authority.  The  rise  of  a  military  class  and  of  shoguns 
(generals)  was  a  development  coincident  with  the  division  of 
supremacy  between  the  Minamoto  and  Taira  clans  (see  Japan: 
History).  In  1193  the  enptror  Takahira  made  the  .Minamoto 
leader,  Yoritomo,  a  Sd-t-tai-shogun  ("  barbarTan.subjugating 
gener.ili^simo  ")  or  geiiera!-in-chicf,  ar.'l  this  ofTu-e  became 
stereotyped  in  the  hands  of  successive  gre.it  military  leaders, 
till  in  160J  Lyeya.'^a  To'-.uRav.a  became  sluj^^un  and  cstr.^iliihed 
the  Tokugnwa  dynasty  in  power.  The  shogunate  irom  that  liiitc 
till  1867  exercised  the  de  Jacto  sovereignty  in  Japan,  though  in 
theory  subordinate  to  the  mikado^  The  iev<^tion  of  1867 
awept  away  and  ibolblMd  the  ihogoBate  lad  fcstoced  the 
nikado^  supreme  authority. 

The  term  "  Tycoon, "  which  was  commonly  used  by  foreigners 
1:1  I  he  igth  century,  is  merely  a  <\'t;oi;ym  fur  s1il>^'u;i.  hcii.;;  the 
English  rendering  of  the  Japanese  i^ukn  or  t.iikun.  "  great  lur<l.  " 

SHOLAPUR.  a  city  and  district  of  British  Irdi.-..  in  the  Central 
division  of  Bombay.  The  city  is  164  m.  S.E.  from  Poooa  b> 
rail.  Municipal  area,  about  8  sq.  m.;  popi.  (19O1)  TSilSii 
Since  1877  it  has  ceased  lo  be  n  militaiy  caatonment.  Its  great 
foft.  of  Mabonunedan  eonstruction,  dates  from  the  14th  to  t7th 
centuries.  The  hrgc  ba/aar  is  divi<!((I  Into  seven  s/Ttions,  one 
of  which  is  used  on  each  day  of  the  week.  There  arc  two 
municipal  gardens,  with  fme  la.-iks  and  tr mpJcs*  It  iau  hnport- 
ant  centre  of  trade,  with  three  cotton  mills. 

The  District  or  Sholapur  has  an  area  of  4541  sq.  m.  Except 
in  Karmala  and  Barsi  subdivisions,  in  the  north  and  east,  where 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  hilly  ground,  the  disirict  isfeneiaOy  flat 
or  undulating;  but  it  u  bare  of  vegetation,  and  presents  every- 
where  a  bleak  tieelcia  appcaraaoei.  The  chief  rivers  arc  the 


Bhima  and  ita  itibutanca— the  Man,  the  Nim  and  the  Sn»— 
all  flowing  towards  the  south-east.  Lying  in  a  tract  of  uncertain 

rainfall,  Sholapur  is  peculiarly  Uable  to  seasons  of  scarcity; 
much,  however,  h.as  been  done  by  the  opening  of  canals  and 
tanks,  such  as  the  Ekruk  and  Ashti  tanks,  to  secure  a  better 
water-supply,  the  Eknik  tank  near  Sholapur  city  is  the  second 
largest  irri^^atii  n  work  in  the  Deccan.  In  1901  the  population 
was  720,977,  showing  a  decrease  of  4%  in  the  decade.  The 
principal  cropo  are  millet,  pulse,  oil  seeds  and  cotton.  There 
are  numifiawcs  of  silk  and  cotton  doth,  and  blankets.  The 
ddef  trading  nait  is  Band.  Fkndharpur  is  a  popubr  place  of 
pilgrimage.  The  Great  Indian  Peninsula  railway  rur.s  through 
the  district,  with  a  junclioa  for  the  Southern  Mahratia  railway, 
and  anot  her  juncthw  tot  the  Barsi  light  ^ai^wly,  wccatly  eitandcd 
to  Pandharpur. 

Shol.>[)ur  [Lisscd  from  the  Bahmani  to  the  Bijapur  kings  and 
from  them  lo  the  Mahrattaa.  In  18x8, on  the  (all  of  the  peshwa, 
it  was  ceded  to  the  British,  when  It  formed  part  of  the  Boona 
coMectotatet  but  ia  1838  it  «aa  made  a  separate  distritt. 

tHOOnifO.  as  a  British  field  sport,  may  be  said  to  have 
ctisteii  for  at  least  two  hundred  y^ars,  thoi^gfi  it  is  only  within 
the  l  ast  half  century  t!)at  il  has  attained  its  present  importance. 
In  many  parts  of  Great  Britain  the  ini;M>rtatice  of  the  f;H>rting 
rights  of  an  estate  now  more  than  counterbalance  its  agricultural 
value,  while  enormous  sums  arc  annually  devoted  to  the  artificial 
production  of  game.  Taking  all  contingent  expenses  bto  con- 
sideration, the  average  cost  of  e\'ery  head  of  game  killed  nay  bo 
taken  aa  not  Icsa  than  three  sbiOingk  A  haad-ieaaed  phenant 
can  scarcely  be  brought  to  the  gun  for  less  than -seven  to  eight 
shillings;  and  these  birds  in  particular— and  partridges  and  wilrl 
duck  to  a  lesser,  but  steadily  increasing,  extent — are  reared  ia 
tens  of  thousands  every  year.  So  far,  the  grouse  alone  among 
recognized  British  game  birds  has  defied  all  attempts  at  artifidal 
production,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  coune  of  tbns  tUa  wil 
also  yield  to  the  modern  taste  for  big  bags. 

The  enormous  head  ol  game  now  pieserved»  and  the  Conv- 
spondent  development  of  the  art  of  guanaklnf  ,  baa  to  a  great 
extent  revolutloniaed  the  iport  of  shooting,  the  modem  tendency 
being  all  in  favour  of  "  driving,  "  j.  e.  bringing  the  game  to  the 
s[x)rtsman,  instead  of  tlic  s;>ortsm.an  to  the  game.  While  this 
has  undoubtedly  raised  the  stand.^rd  of  marksmanship,  it  has 
equally  deteriorated  the  cxcrci^  of  such  minor  woodcraft  as  is 
required  for  small  game  shooting  under  present  cortdilions. 

in  this  article  ii  is  only  possible  to  touch  on  the  vaiiouafoma 
of  the  sport  of  shooting  moat  in  vogue.  First  must  be  phoed 
grouse-shooting,  admittedly  tibit  fiacst  forai  of  apon  ^ 
with  the  gun  obtahmbte  in  the  British  lidands.  It  ^^^^ 
is  cust(>mary  to  ."-(^-ak  of  tf.Is  as  though  it  were  nurcly 
contintd  to  Scotland,  but  grou!*  are  found  in  every  English 
County  north  of  the  Trent,  as  well  as  in  Shropsliirc,  Wales 
and  Ireland,  while  in  a  good  season  as  many  arc  probably  killed 
in  Yorkshire  alone  as  in  any  two  Scotch  counties  put  together. 
Ifracticatly  all  English  grouse  are  killed  by  driving,  the  praciica 
of  whldi  ht  fast  estendtag  to  Scotland.  On  the  uadulattnf 
English  and  Lowland  moors  this  has  undoubtedly  reiulted  in 
largely  increasing  the  stock  of  grouse,  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  it  has  been  equally  succcsiful  on  the  more  ruppcd  hills 
of  the  lli^'hlands.  Save  tn  a  few  siiecially  favoured  localities, 
such  as  the  .Moy  Hall  moors  in  Inverne«-sh:re.  Krousc-drtvingin 
Scotland  has  by  no  means  produced  the  mar%elluus  rcsulta 
achieved  on  the  EngUsh  moors,  while  far  too  many  lessees  ol 
Scottish  sbootioci  resort  to  the  suicidal  policy  of  only  driving 
their  birds  when  the  latter  have  become  too  wfld  to  lie  to'dop 

In  layinR  out  a  moor  for  driving  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
pl. icing  a  row  of  butts  ag.iinst  a  sky  line:  where  possible  these 
should  be  placed  in  a  deprLssiuu  of  the  ground,  uh.ich  not  only 
serves  to  conceal  them  from  the  birds,  but  also  ensures  higher 
and  more difTicull  shots.  For  these  reasons,  on  very  flat  stretches 
of  ground  the  butts  are  sometimes  excavated  after  the  manner 
of  a  rifle  pit  with  a  low  parapet,  but  in  the  writer's  experience 
thoe  are  not  to  lie  specialty  recommended.  Il  ia  in  all  cases 
advisable  to  teftain  torn  placing  a  line  ef  bittU  en  very  atony  or 
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todky  poand,  owing  to  the  powibQi^  of  an  acctdcnt  from 
gbadiiff  or  deflected  shot -pellets.  Much  oftlieracccn  of  »  day's 
grouse-driving  depends  on  the  m&nncr  in  which  the  driven  are 
bandied,  and  especially  on  the  "  bankers,"  whose  business  it  is 
to  turn  in  fludi  binli  la  thow  a  toidcacy  to  break  awiy  tnm 

the  butts. 

A  few  simple  rules  for  the  jjuidance  of  the  shooter  may  be 
mcnlioiicd  in  conocxion  with  grouse-driving.  I^Ie  should  remain 
aaotinnkM  In  Ua  butt,  iritbout  attempting  to  conccd  himself 
by  ooucbng,  until  the  moment  Miivc*  f or  bim  to  thraw  vp  hit 
guB,  wbcnbe  should  icfnin  from  dwdttngoDbfa  bird»or  vmenring 
his  fire  until  it  is  close  upon  him — the  latter  a  very  common 
error  among  beginners.  An  excellent  method  of  determining 
the  raiigc  at  which  to  open  fire  is  to  mark  some  conspicuous 
ohjrct,  a  tuft  of  heather  or  a  stone,  about  40  yds.  in  front  of  one's 
butt,  before  the  commencement  of  a  drl  0  Above  all  the 
shooter  should  cooccniratc  iiis  atlcniioa  only  on  birds  coming 
at  him,  .ind  oot  COttCem  himself  with  those  that  have  passed  bis 
bull:  ia  nine  cum  out  of  ten  by  the  time  be  baa  turned  to  fin 
thqr  irill  be  do  or  70  yds.  away,  and  the  only  rmult  of  his  shot 
will  be  to  wound,  but  not  kill;  apart  from  the  cruelty  of  such  a 
proceeding,  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  "  pricked  " 
birds  are  a  fruitful  source  of  grouse  disease.  A  good  retriever 
is  essential  to  enjoyment  in  grouse -driving,  where  only  a  Hmiicd 
lime  is  available  for  picking  up  dead  birds.  The  modern  f.ishion 
is  in  favour  of  spaniels  for  this  work,  but  a  large  wavy-coated 
retriever  is  usually  preferable^  as  bdng  km  likely  to  tire  or 
"  potter."  It  is  otatoBUuy  «n  aome  mooca  to  bunt  Uw  beatlier 
iwiod  the  butts  wHIi  a  view  to  fadlluting  the  rcoovny  of  dead 
binb,  but  tbis  has  also  the  disadvantage  of  rendering  the  butts 
more  Mnspicuous  to  the  grouse,  which  soon  come  to  know  tbe 
dangerous  zone.  In  August  grouse  can  be  driven  without  much 
difliculty,  but  Liter  in  the  se;ison,  and  csi)Ct,:ial!y  in  a  high  wind, 
pack  after  pack  \\ill  go  straight  back  over  the  beaters'  beads 
sooner  than  face  the  guns.  Enormous  bags  of  driven  grouse 
are  occasionally  made  on  the  Yorkshire  and  Durham  moors; 
over  ijoo  brace  have  been  killed  ina  lingle  day  at  BraooibeMi 
near  ^effiddf  and  there,  an  seveial  other  wdl«hiiown  moon 
where,  in  a  good  season,  1000  brace  are  obtainable  in  a 
day's  shooting.  Grouse  driving  is  believed  to  have  been  first 
practised  in  a  very  mo<Jificd  form  on  the  English  moors  as  early 
as  1805,  but  iti  usage  did  not  become  general  until  fifty  or  sixty 
yc.irs  later. 

Grouse  shooting  over  dogs,  though  lacking  the  excitement 
of  grouse-driving,  and  not  requiring  the  same  high  standard  of 
skill  in  shootipg,  is  mwo  the  km  ixKompanbly  ibe  higher  form 
of  sport.  Owing  to  (be  ahnoet  abivcnal  wOdnem  of  aU  modem 
game-birds,  its  general  practice  is  now  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  Highlands,  where,  especially  on  the  western  seaboard, 
grouse  will  lie  to  dogs  practically  throughout  the  se  ason.  Except 
orj  very  ill-watered  moors,  where  they  suffer  more  than  other 
breeds  of  dogs  from  tliirst,  large  big-boned  setters  arc  preferable 
to  pointers  for  grouse-shooting,  as  the  latter  are  more  easily 
a«Cted  by  cold  and  damp,  and  in  tbe  writer's  experience  are 
men  casOy  fatigued.  Care  should  of  ooune  be  taken  always  to 
work  one'a  dogs  up  wind  when  possible,  and  in  hot,  stiD  weather 
to  beat  the  higher  ground  thoroughly,  with  a  view  to  killing 
down  the  old  cocks  and  barren  beos  which  resort  there,  in 
stormy  wcathar  grouse,  natnially  seek  the  lower  riopca  of  the 

moors. 

Parlridge-shootintovtt  dogs  is  a  most  deUghtfuI  fomiof  iport, 

popularly  jupposed  to  be  extinct  nowadays,  but  there  are happQy 
„      many  parts  of  England  where  it  is  still  i»sctiscd  in 
ni'niSr  «iuubk  localkks.  None  tbe  kas,  modem  agricultural 
vonditions  do  not  Tend  themtdves  to  the  use  of  dogs 

in  pirtridgr  shoc'tinp,  .md  the  most  general  cmtom  is  lo  drive 
[lie  birds  oil  the  p.islureT  ami  stv:l'l.I<-s  irlo  the  root  crop*.  whcR" 
they  can  be  \\alk(:il  u[>  in  hue,  a  rath.er  uninteresting  method  of 
shooting.  Care  should  of  course  be  taken  always  to  w.ilk  across 
the  drills;  and  where  birds  are  wild,  and  time  docs  not  press, 
il  will  occasionally  be  found  advantageous  to  work  a  field  in 
a  scrim  of  gradually  diminUhing  diclo.  Much  vdnafale  time 


is  often  wasted  la  partridgMbootiag  la  tbe  scaidi  for  dead  sad 
wounded  birds;  thn  can  ht  obviated  to  a  huge  extent  by 

observing  the  golden  rule  that  as  soon  as  a  bird  is  down  the  line 
should  halt,  and  the  dogs,  whose  business  it  is  to  retrieve  tbe  game, 
be  allowed  to  do  so,  unassisted — or  more  correct  Ij  unhimpeitd. 
If  the  bird  cannot  be  found  within  reasonable  time,  the  liar 
should  proceed,  leaving  a  keeper  and  a  steady  dog  behind  to 
search  for  it.  Where  game  is  pkniiful  il  is  always  adviubit 
to  employ  one  man  with  a  couple  of  retrievers  for  Use  scSe 
pumose  of  lemsiniag  behind  the  line  to  retrieve  lost  er  nmnisi 
hira.  As  with  all  game,  the  modem  icndcDcy  is  to  drivr 
partridges:  a  form  of  shooting  that  of  all  othen  exacts  the 
highest  test  of  skill,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  shooter,  botabo 
of  the  keeper  who  organizes  the  proceedings.  To  these  require- 
ment.s  mu.st  be  atJdtd  a  suitable  tract  of  country  for  the  purpost, 
and  a  large  head  of  game;  given  all  these  essentials,  partrid^- 
driving  is  a  delightful  amusement;  without  ibem  it  is  xit^Ij 
a  fruitless  and  wearisome  undertaking. 

In  driving,  the  birds  should  be  padually  and  quietly  coOected 
bilo  one  large  roet-fidd,  and  sent  from  this  over  tbe  guos,  who 
should,  wha  possible,  always  be  placed  in  a  graaa-fidd  wboe 
dead  or  wounded  birds  are  more  easily  retrieved.  Another  field 
of  roots  should  be  at  a  convenient  distance  bthir.d  the  guns  fer 
the  purpose  of  gathering  the  birds,  which,  unlos  the  wind  be 
specially  unfavourable,  can  then  be  brought  back  <:vcr  th  -n-  ir. 
a  return  drive.  Long  drives  are  not  advis.ibk;  tbe  more 
partltdgm  can  be  kept  OO  the  wing,  and  the  coveys  broketi  ep, 
the  better  When  paitiidge-driviqg  is  carried  oo  oa  a  tafgr 
scale,  ft  b  a  good  plao  to  supplement  such  hedge^mwa  as  ait 
convenient  for  the  purpose  by  narrow  belts  of  coniferous  tm:&. 
These,  if  wired  in  to  prevent  disturbance  by  foxes,  dop,  &t., 
not  only  provide  admirable  nesting-ground  for  wingcd-gaffx. 
but  afford  better  concealment  for  the  gun*,  and  cause  the 
partridges  to  offer  higher  and  more  attractive  shot*.  In  shooting 
driven  partridges,  the  sportsman  should  stand  as  far  as  practic- 
able away  from  the  feiKe,  and  eOMCatiate  his  attention  on  tbe 
bird  which  first  tops  iU  A  driven  ^oosa  or  locfcetiaf  pbcasaiC 
will  fly  straight  towards  the  shooter  witboat  awervmg  whew  he 
raises  his  gun,  but  not  so  the  partridge,  which  cao  twot  in  the 
air  almost  like  a  snipe;  it  is  tUs  peculiarity,  coupled  with  their 
startling  scream,  that  proves  so  disconcerting  to  the  >'ouag 
sportsman.  Especial  care  should  always  be  taken  that  tbe  guss 
stand  in  a  perfectly  straight  line  within  sight  of  one  anotho: 
neglect  of  ibis  precaution  has  often  led  to  seriou.^  ac  c  idcc  ? 

Frequent  change  of  blood  is  beneficial  on  estates  ^^h^^c  3. 
lacge  bead  of  portridgm  is  preserved,  and  il  is  advissbk  to  kill  of 
sttperfloouB  coA«blrds  before  tbe  commmcereent  of  tbebiecdn^ 
season,  though  when  partridges  art  reared  artifidally  a  better 
plan  is  to  catch  them  alive,  ajid  use  them  as  foster-molbers, 
a  duty  they  perform  admirably. 

The  phcasanl,  once  one  of  tbe  rarest  British  gamc-binb,  has 
now,  thaiiks  to  ar'.iticial  production,  become  almost  the  COB* 
moncst,  and  to  shoot  it  over  dogs  among  the  hedge-  _ 
rows  in  October,  as  was  formerly  the  practice,  would  ag^Ma* 
ba  a  manifest  absurdity.  Under  modem  conditiona 
tt  can  only  be  deaK  with  tattsfsctorily  as  a  **  rocketer.**  It. 
a  bird  fl>ing  high  and  l.\si  towards  the  .shooter.  As  such,  tbe 
pheasant  has  no  superior,  provided  or.Iy  il  fly  high  ar>d  fa*? 
enough,  but  otherwise  it  is  a  r.ither  uninteresting  spcrting  bird 
which  invariably  elects  to  seek  safety  by  running  rather  ibaa 
flight.  Like  the  modem  pheasant  itself,  the  rocketer  is  a  mOR 
or  less  artificial  creation,  and  considerabk  or^ixatioa  is 
necessary  to  produce  it  in  perfection.  It  is  only  of  late  yean 
that  keepers  have  recognised  that  sportsmen  place  litik  valne 
on  the  mere  magnitude  of  a  da3r*s  bag,  as  compared  to  the 
clilTuuh  or  "pretty"  shots  they  may  o!)tjin.  Much,  therefore, 
drp)ends  on  the  management  of  covert -shojtin^,  the  handbag 
of  the  beaters,  the  disposition  of  the  "  stop'i."  .in  I  the  pair.$ 
taken  to  ensure  high-tlying  pheasants,  or  tbe  reverse.  Who 
the  configuration  of  the  coverts  peraUls  of  it,  pkeasants  sboOld 
always  be  driven  down-hill  to  the  guns;  on  flat  gronad  tbe  latter 
ahouM  stand  at  mck  a^Manca  from  theeoymt'flide  aato  pcmk 
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tht  IMt  to  ifN  Ught  and  get  «dl  on  the  wing.  This  k  tome- 
dmas  Attained  by  cuttii^g  amy  the  imdcfsnmrth  «t  tfaa  mid  of 
tbe  covert  when  it  is  purposed  ta  floili  the  birdi,  bat  fSboA  !s- 

alio  liable  lo  make  the  to  break  back  over  the  beatm.  Where 
pheasants  exist  in  large  quantities,  "  false  covert*  "  of  spruce  or 
fir  loppings  should  always  be  placed  at  the  flushing-point;  the 
birds  should  be  collected  as  quietly  as  possible  in  these,  and  then 
sent  forward  over  the  guns  in  small  quantities  at  a  lime. 

Of  Other  rccognizc-d  British  gamc-birds^ — as  diiUnct  from 
It  b  only  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  most  beautiful  of 
them  ail,  bUckgame,  These,  though  far  mane  widely 
difliiMdtiiaat]ieradgniaie,snDotiic«lyioDaBMrava. 
This  is  possibly  due  to  altered  agricultunl  oooditlbiis, 
the  lajKng  to  pasture  of  much  of  the  arable  land  whkh  formerly 
fringed  the  Lowland  moors,  and  the  coriicqucnt  surface-drainage 
which  is  responsible  for  the  destruction  of  many  young  birds; 
but  the  chief  cause  lies  in  the  wholly  inefficient  close-time 
afTordcd,  which  should  be  extended  by  at  least  a  month.  Black- 
game-  and  niinimilimiilim  diScr  in  no  way  in  their  methods, 
though  the  former  are  ftr  moie  difficult  bud»  to  hawUe  by 
driving,  while  really  fatriMtlng  iport  cm  beobtalBBd  by  aialklin 
lhe«ld  fiocks  witb  «  niiuatttfe  tide. 
PUm^m  tre  pncticany  confined  to  the  summits  of  the 
'  Scottish  hills,  which  are  usually  rc-serverl  for  tkcr-forc--.ts, 
and,  therefore,  c>fft:  no  opportunity  for  sport  with  the 
shot-gun.  In  mild  still  weather  ihcy  give  but  poor 
'  sport,  running  persistently  in  front  of  tiie  dogs,  or 

sitting  until  they  can  almost  be  knocked  down  wi  c  h  a  s^tick,  but  on 
stormy  days  they  rise  wild,  and  afford  splendid  sport,  especially 
in  conjunction  with  the  wild  and  romantic  scenery  in  which  they 
•lefoiuuL  nieyweof  coaneiBvaitobl(yaliotovcrda|k 

CapinaBy,  once  extinct  In  Great  Britab,  were  rrinvradtioed 
into  Scotland  about  iSj  ;,  and  now  exist  in  tolerable  numbers, 
chiefly  in  Pcrihihirc.  Being  a  forest-haunting  bird, 
they  are  usually  driven  to  the  guns  like  pheasants,  but 
"  apart  from  their  rarity  and  size,  they  arc  not  bd*i  in 
great  favour  as  s[V)rting  birds,  while  owing  to  the  great  damage 
they  do  to  young  coniferoua  treesi  they  axe  not  eacounged  to 
mnhq^  on  estates  where  there  la  almfaacrcagiaof  growinc 
phntatieiDi.  Capcrcaliy  are  vciy  couiagBous  bMst  aiMl  tbe 
writer  haa  leen  a  winged  cock  attadt  aad  bdd  at  bay  a'dog  aettf 
to  retrieve  it. 

Snipe  and  voodcock,  though  properly  wild-fowl,  are  usually 
as  belonging  lo  tlie  category  of  R.imt-  birds.  Though 
both  the  ful!-<;ni|  (■  ;ind  the  woodccx-k  breed  to  a  limited 
extent  in  the  lirlu^h  Isles,  they  may  more  correctly 
be  described  as  autuam  and  winter  migrants  to  them.  The 
varieties  then  to  be  shot  arc  the  fuU-snipc,  the  jack-snipe  and 
tbe  great  or  solitary  snipe;  bat  tbe  latter  is  eaoeedin^  tudy 
net  with,  aad  the  jadt-sdpe  la  hwwmfaig  icaioer  every  year. 
Ndtlier  4^  these  latter  varieties  breeds  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Snipe  are  exceedingly  erratic  in  their  movements,  whfd»  are 
brt;ely  influenced  by  the  weather;  like  the  w<x)dciKk  they  arc 
here  to-<lay  and  gone  to-morrow.  They  haunt  moist,  or  marshy 
localities,  and  the  fi.ie^t  snipe  shooting  in  the  British  islands  is 
to  be  found  on  the  Iri>h  bugs.  In  hard  frmts  th<>y  should  be 
sought  near  running  water.  As  a  general  rule  a  dog  isaoC  wad 
to  find  snipe,  but  where  thia  may  be  considered  neoessary,  a 
wt&  broken  Irish  wntcMpaolal  la  to  be  ncomnwoded.  These 
■M  tte  moat  IntcUlgaBt  of  dogs,  can  be  trained  to  pobt  and 
retrieve  as  wdl,  and  are  capable  of  standing  wet  and  cold  with 
impunity.  It  is  a  gcnrr.illy  accepted  axiom  tliat  snipe  should  be 
walked  up,  down  wind,  since  they  ofTi-r  an  easier  mark  when 
rising  against  it,  but  in  the  writer's  experience  this  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  (act  that  snipe,  wliich  are  panicuiarly 
susceptible  to  noise,  lie  far  better  when  approached  up  wind. 
To  kill  snipe  wdl  is  tlie  moat  diUkult  kn«ck  in  shooting,  and 
one  to  which  few  men,  howcwar  food  sbeta  cbcy  nny  be  M  odicr 
fsnm  of  game,  tai^  attabk 

vn  nrer  birds  than  snipe,  and  even  more  erratic 
In  their  movements.  Larcc  qu.intitiis  of  therri  usu.dly  atrivi- 
in  l^ogbnd  with  the  hrst  November  combuaiioa  of  an  caslcriy 


Woodcock. 


gab  aad  ft  fall  moon,  bat  they  caaaot  be 
to  stay  MMt  than  a  few  hours  ki  the  locality  where  they 
alight.  In Iielsnd, however,  they  arefkrmoieeonstant 

in  their  hablu,  and  it  li  re  that  the  largest  bags  of 
woodcock  are  made  in  the  L  nited  Kingdom.  Though  woodcock 
are  properly  forest,  or  covert-haunting  birds,  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland  and  the  Western  Highlands  of  Scotknd  they  frequent 
the  open  bogs  and  moors,  where  they  are  shot  over  pointers  or 
sellers.  Otherwise  no  partioUar  nUea  can  lie  laid  down  (or 
their  pursuit,  beyond  the  fact  that  Ibqf  m  ^my  oocsCfvativc 
in  thdr  choke  of  ft  haunt,  and  that  ysor  after  year  cock  may 
be  found  fa  tho'Wme  spot  Woodoock  an  matOy  esteemed 
difficult  birds  to  shoot,  but  more  are  missed  from  ovcr-eaRcmeis 
on  the  part  of  the  shooter  than  from  the  difficulty  of  the  shot 
they  present.  Still  in  thick  covert  they  undoubtedly  requkrek 
quick  hand  and  eye  acting  in  unison,  lo  kill  Ihcm  ucally. 

Of  quadrupeds  or  ground-game,  only  three  varieties,  the 
roc-deer,  the  hare  and  the  rabbit,  are  preserved  for  .'iport  with 
the  shot-gun  in  the  United  iUngdonu  Tbe  first-  n,^,,^ 
namedithmigh  foiindinftfdrwId^diitaBtdistricU  '^""''^ 
fa  Ea^iul  Mnd,  b  cUefly  aaocbted  with  Scothmd 
so  far  aaibootfagb  concerned.  It  is  essentially  a  fore$t-loving 
animal,  and  Is  usually  killed  by  driving  it  up  to  a  line  of  guns, 
when,  if  close  cnou^,  it  will  drop  to  an  ordmar>'  charge  of 
No.  5  jhot;  but  a  heavy  load  of  B.B.  or  No,  i  is  a  far  preferable, 
and  more  merciful,  gauge  to  use.  Roe-deer  are  not  e.vsy  animate 
to  move  in  a  dircctioa  in  which  tht^  suspect  danger,  and  the 
more  quietly  a  ibiwa  b  COB^ded,  the  greater  the  chance  of 
success.  A  few  men  walkfag  cudeasly  thsovi^  a,  wood,  <A 
as  if  beating  were  iiot' their  object,  win  drive  10^  and  eqtedally 
the  cunning  old  bucks,  with  far  greater  CBtafaty  than  an  anay 
<rf  Ruling,  slick-rapping  beaters. 

i;;icr  sport,  however,  in  every  sense  of  the  expression, 
can  be  obtained  by  slalkiiig  roe-bucks  during  the  summer 
months  with  a  small  bore  rille,  carrying  a  hollow-noscd,  and 
not  a  solid  bullet.  The  most  suitable  opportuuity  for  ihi^  is  at 
sunrise  or  sunset,  when  the  roe  will  be  found  feeding  in  the  more 
open  spaces  in  the  woods.  The  same  animals  will  nearly  ahniya 
k«  fooiid  in  the  same  locality,  but  they  are  exceedingly  waiy 
CMatufca,  and  the  «ld  bocka  m  qnite  aa,  difficult  to  ataOt  aa  ft 
led-deer  stag. 

The  kare  no  longer  exists  in  the  same  quantities  as  formerly; 
indeed  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain  it  is  pr.u.licaily  extinct, 
the  ri'sult  of  the  Ground  C.une  Act  of  i&8i.  No  ummt 
special  methods  are  employed  for  shooting  hares,  nor 
is  any  great  skill  requisite  for  doing  so,  but  sportsmen  should 
il  hrnr  in  mind  that  unless  hit  in  the  head  or  heart  hares 
II :  r.  I  Lj.  iJy  killed  dcsd,  and  should,  Uierefore,  refrain  from 
firing  long  abou  al  theaa,  asperially  when  they  do  sot  offer  ft 
broadatdesboc 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Ground  Game  .■\ct  was  speci.iUy 
directed — and  with  reason — .against  rabbits  more  than  hares, 
but  the  former  show  little  or  no  evidence  of  Ixiug  lhm§0i^ 
aCecte*!  by  it.  Yet  from  evcr>'  point  oi  view,  except 
perhaps  that  of  sh<x>ting.  they  are  f.ir  less  valuable,  and  more 
noxious,  animals,  which  ravage  alike  the  young  plantations  of  the 
laadbrd  and  the  crops  of  the  tenant  fanner,  \\hcre  they  arc 
preserved  in  kaige  uumben,  tbe  roost  nsuai  method  «i  shooting 
them  is  to  fenet  them  out  of  tbe  burrawa  as  short  a  time  as 
possible  before  the  day  fixed  for  shooting,  and  then  611  in  the 
mouths  of  the  boles  with  well  beaten  soil,  which  should  also  be 
drenched  with  paratTin  or  tar  to  deter  the  rahbit.s  from  digging 
their  way  in  again.  If  thb  be  carefully  tionc,  and  plenty  of 
covert — coarse  gr.i&>,  bracken  or  gorsc — be  available,  in  fine  dry 
weather  the  rabbits  will  lie  out  for  two  or  three  nights,  but  in 
the  e\-ent  of  heavy  rain  or  especially  aow,  nothing  will  prevent 
them  going  to  gioiuid  agsuk  WheM  aatnial  oovert  is  scarce, 
it  can  be  sopplnaenlied  byatnewmg  braibwood  and  fir-kpipings 
under  which  rabbits  wiQ  readDy  shelter.  In  beating  for  rabbits, 
the  beaters  should  not  merdy  tap  with  their  sticks,  but  should 
tlir'j>t  them  Into  the  clumps  of  grass  and  undcrwoo'l;  otherwise 
many  rabbits  will  be  passed  over.  When  rabbiu  are  driven  up 
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to  a  line  of  ;:t.!ns  in  coven,  the  latter — if  no  winged  game  is 
cxpcclcd-  btiD'il'i  E.tM(l  jasi  in&idc  the  edge  of  the  wood,  with 
their  backs  to  ific  btjters,  and  take  the  rabbita  after  they  have 
passed.  This  tkot  only  induces  Ibe  nbbita  to  face  the  open,  but 
prcdudet  the  possibility  of  aa  taMeat  to  the  beaters.  Capital 
qtort  CBB  be  enjoyed  ia  auamiercwgdnii  by  aul^^ 
iiiUi  a  pea>rifle  fn  m  witable  loctBty,  i«.  wben  no  danger  to 
kaoUUI  beings  or  live-stock  can  be  caused  by  a  stray  or  deflected 
boOel.  A  disused  quarry  or  sand  pit  is  an  ideal  place  for  such 
aport. 

One  branch  of  shooling  remains  to  be  touched  on,  namely, 
vBd-fowlin;;,  which  nRain  must  be  clasic  l  utulcr  two  totally 
distinct  headings,  shore  or  flight  shooting,  and  shooting 
afloat  with  a  swivel  punt  gun.  In  fli^  «*nw*fcit.  the 
qpoitmaii  tutkma  hinudf  at  a  point  overwUcb  the 
biids  irill  prabaUy  p««  at  aiiiidovD  or  daybreak  in  their  painge 
from  or  to  dw  aca,  wkaD  priag  to  or  leaving  their  inland 
feeding  piaeet.  SlwoeM  fal  fltpiC-diooting  must,  therefore,  depend 
very  largely  on  chance  or  luck,  but  given  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
latter,  it  is  a  fine,  wild  sport.   One  essential  requirement  is  a 
wcll-t rained  and  thoroughly  intelligent  dog,  and  here  again  no 
better  can  be  selected  than  an  Irish  watec-spanieL  No  special 
rules  of  guidance  can  be  laid  down  for  shore-sbooUnc;  the 
dilttkta  an  unhappily  few  and  far  bct«-een  where  even  a 
BMderate  bat  ^  edible  wild-fowl  can  be  made  nowadays,  and 
nl^f  cmi%  ffin  that  knowledca  of  tbdr  ImMtt  which 
b  essential  to  succes.  Wild  stonny  weather  wUeh  drfvee  the 
birds  off  the  sea  is  best  for  shore-shooting. 

Punt -gunning  or  wild-fowling  afloat  i&  a  spisrt  confined  to  an 
exceedingly  small  number  of  f>cop]e,  profcssiun:il  or  amateur, 
and  is  as  distinct  from  ordinary  inland  shooting  .ts  dccr-stalking 
from  pigeon -shooting.  It  n:.iy  be  briefly,  described  as  the  art 
of  shooting  wild-fowl  on  the  sea,  or  in  estuaries  of  rivers,  from  a 
fiat-bottomed  pant  canying  a  heavy,  fixed  gun,  weighing 


aoythiag  fnn  90-190  ft^  the  nuiaile  4f  which  resu  ta  a  iiewatviBg 
cnitdi  to  the  bow  «t  ttie  boat,  and  firing  a  charge  of  i-»  lb  of 

shot.  A  punt  may  be  cither  single-  or  double-handed,  i.e.  to 
contain  one  or  two  people,  and  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add 
the  fowl  are  shot  sitting,  or  just  as  they  rise  from  the  water. 
It  is  a  sport  that  contains  a  cnnsidrrabic  clement  of  danger, 
and  requires  great  powers  of  endurance  and  a  strong  constitution 
no  less  than  good  nerves,  and  it  has  been  rightly  termed  a  Kience 
in  itself,  only  to  be  leamt  by  a  patkot  apfmntkcddp  nadcff  an 
axpcrkaced  teacher. 

'  Hie  ait  of  ihooting  cannot  be  hand  theontkally,  and  can 
only  be  acqdied  by  experience  and  pcactioe.  The  beginner 
thotild,  however,  from  the  first  seek  to  avoid  an  URly 

ttaMMg  '^^  cramped  style,  which,  once  developed,  is  very  difTicull 
to  gel  rid  of,  and  should  In-ar  in  mind  thai,  in  firing  at 
a  moving  object,  his  piiq)osc  .should  be  r.iit  to  place  his  charge 
of  shot  where  such  object  is  at  the  moment  he  pulls  the  trig^-t  r, 
but  where  it  will  be  by  tbe  time  the  shot  reaches  it;  in  other 
words  the  game  should  run  or  fly  into  the  drde  of  pellela.  Nor 
aaovKi  Be  aeea  10  cnecc  nus  ny  vwenniB  wb  dh  guw  wm  ua 
gun  at  his  shoulder— a  practice  not  only  clumsy  but  exceedingly 
dangerous — but  by  firing  at  an  imaginary  point  in  front  of  it. 
Practice  .ilonc  can  teach  the  knack  of  doing  this  properly;  to 
some  men  it  seems  a  natural  gift,  \shilc  others  do  not  acquire  it 
in  a  lift  time.  A  sound  dij  i  I'.iun  i.^  the  surest  aid  to  successful 
scooting,  for  unless  the  nervous  system  be  in  perfect  tunc,  brain, 
eye  and  hand  caiuiot  act  in  that 
to  Quick  and  pcctty  ma^l^iinnmHp, 

Neoe  tbe  Ices  a  good  deal  depeadi  on  tbe  guB,  ea  wifl  as  (he 
■ua  who  uses  it,  and  b  choosing  a  fowling-piece  it  will  be  found 
an  advantage,  no  less  than  an  ultimate  economy,  for  the  youni; 
shcMitcr  to  place  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  London  gunmaker  of 
repute,  and  p.iy  a  gixxl  price  for  a  good  article.  A  ii-borc  is 
the  generally  accepted  gauge  for  mcKlcm  shot  guns,  and  this 
should  weigh  from  6)-6}  tb.  Of  late  years  it  is  gradually  becom- 
ing customary  to  reduce  the  length  of  the  barrels  from  30  to 
98  in.,  a  most  decided  improveDent,  es  without  diminishing  the 
UKatfower  of  the  gna  it  faBpnovci  Jta  bataace,  and  10  ~ 


the  probability  of  shooting  under  game,  a  very  common  fadt 
among  sportsmen.  Excessive  choking  is  to  be  dcprtcaled; 
a  pettera  of  140  for  the  right  and  of  160  for  the  left  band  wfl 
be  found  amply  sufficient,  and  a  load  of  40-41  giains  of  mtm' 
powder  with  t  or  i|  as.  Na  5I  «"^au.i  ^  ,| 
ordiBaiy  nqvirements  of  the  shooting  field.  A  llifwuHy 
good  hamraerless  ejector  gun  can  be  otHahied  from  a  fim-ciis 
London  piinmakcr  for  55-4;  g.;ini.-5,  ,T.d  a  pair  for  £75  to  £100. 
but  these  prices  arr  i.ij..iiilc  of  considerable  modi6cal<OQ  or  lIk 
reverse.  Singlr-t  n^-^^cr  guns  are  the  lalMt  fubiaBt  bogBOipKHl 
advanMge  can  be  claimed  for  ihera. 

The  Irihliopraphy  o(  shootins  is  \xry  extensive,  but  the  (oBo«-ir» 
work*  m.iy  be  citc<l  as  stafirl.ird  one*  .>n  the  !st.l>j.-<:i  :  The  "  B*i- 
minton  Library  "  5«.>(-/ik^— //ir:j  la  Voun^  Sk,^  :ers,  by  5i»r  fU](4 
I'aync-Gallwcy;  "The  Kur  and  Feather"  »efi«-s  of  puUicatir**; 
r**  Cm*  amd  m  Drndopmadi,  by  Greener:  and  (or  wi]d-fc«Uec. 
Colond  Hawker's  evsipefcn  /wrtmrfiaw  to  Ypuhi  Sporiimum.  Tht 


Ml 

The  pursuit  of  large  game,  whether  for  food  or  sport,  his 
ever  exercised  the  greatest  f.iscination  for  mankind,  and  w.Ji 
the  rapid  opening  up  of  vast  continents  hitherto  unoplored, 
and  the  introduction  of  breech -loading  rifles,  it  has  amasd 
an  impoTUnce  within  the  last  few  deceilcs  tbat  bids  la 
render  it  a  thing  of  the  peat  hcbiB  tbscndof  the  cimcBt  ccetmy. 
The  present  generation  has  seen  the  btson,  whidi  ibmedy 
roamed  the  American  prairies  in  couni!<  f  -,  r.i'lions,  wiped  od 
the  face  of  creation;  the  veldt  of  Southern  .\Ui.:a.  which  i^n-i 
in  equal  proportions  with  big  game  of  every  dcscripi.<  n.  h-s 
become  a  pastoral  country,  where  a  few  of  the  commoner  v-arxtKS 
of  antelope  are  suffered  to  exist  under  much  the  same  cooditkss 
as  the  semi-wild  deer  of  the  Scottish  Highlands;  and  even  tte 
jun^es  of  Hindusun,  save  where  jealousy  fatsmml  by  nslne 
potentates,  sbow  sigaa  of  exhaust ioa  as  icpuda-the  luiir 
nuna.  True,  wbeimcr  tbe  white  man  holds  sway,  the  duccr 
of  cxtbction  has  been  recognized ;  close-times  ha\-e 
instituted;  reserves  set  apart  wherein  the  animals  nuy  l-rtrd 
unmolested,  and  the  number  of  each  sfKcics  that  may  be  killc-d, 
restricted;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  bws,  wholesome  aad 
well-intentioned  as  they  arc,  can  do  more  than  retard  the  uUimiMe 
destruction  of  big  game  outside  such  rescr\-es  as  the  YeUowstoac 
Park  m  North  America.  WMn  the  pale  of  this  no  nfle  isenr 
fired,  and  tlie  game  haa  pea^ered  cemspoodingly,  but  estt  let 
a  stiigle  bead  of  It  wander  outside  tbe  restricted  area,  ead  bs 
doom  is  sealed.  Moreover,  there  ere  stilt  vast  tracts  in  Mrct. 
and  to  a  limited  extent  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  where  t.; 
game  forms  the  staple  meat  supply  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants, 
who,  in  addition,  arc  no  longer  dependent  on  their  primiirre 
weapons  of  the  chasi-.  but  arc  cquipjtcd  with  more  or  less  efikiait 
firearms.  Great  r^ions  are  however  still  to  be  found,  of  mbkh 
sporUmen  have  as  yet  hardy  touched  the  fringe.  The  deat 
foRStt  of  Western  Abica  an  prarttraHy  uneaplwed, 
dMt  out,  and  Ceatial  and  Eatteta  Asia,  ilw  Dutdi  East : 
and  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  offer  an  almost  virgin  field  for  iport 
with  big  game.  Save  for  the  Barren  Grounds  of  the  Arctic 
regions  and  some  parts  of  the  extreme  north-wt-st — tho*;^ 
Alaska  now  enjoys  particularly  stringent  game  law^ — the  North 
American  conti.-.Ltit  ii  f.iit  becoming  denuded  of  big  game;  but 
in  Europe,  within  a  week's  journey  of  London,  the  mountaias 
of  the  Qiucasus  and  the  forests  at  their  feet  are  only  known  to  a 
handful  of  intrepid  ciploiers.  It  will  thus  be  leea  that  nlihou^ 
good  tfopliice,  ertwther  of  Mde  or  bon,  are  yearly  booosiBg 
scarcer,  fair  sport  is  yet  obtainable  in  those  parts  of  the  we^ 
where  big  game  is  indigenous,  though  the  da>-s  arc  hmg  paat 
when  a  sportsman  couM  shoot  at  his  own  di.scrction  ox^er  the 
whole  of  Africa  or  North  America,  or  when  the  globc-Uottcr 
visiting  India  could  COUBt  OB  Ug gSIM diOOllQg  aa  fOOBiag pttt 
of  his  programme. 

Indeed,  in  view  of  the  increased,  and  increasing.  f^riTftW  for 
worid  travel,  and  the  prevalent  fashieo  for  sport,  it  is  probshir 
that  iB  conaa  of  tlasa  Wg  pma  abaoitag  «il  b*  iiiiii  wli 
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conducted  on  Btodcni  Eunpean  lines;  i.e.  wild  animals  win  be 
euefuDy  praerved  hf  tbt  iWe  and  private  owners,  and  where 
the  latter  do  noi  caiv  to  exercise  the  spotting  tights  they  will 
be  let  to  the  hl^Cft  bidder,  and  big  ganie  shooting  will,  as  with 

Scottish  dccr-stalking,  become  lusivi'Iy  a  p.isUmc  of  the 
wealthy  or  luxurious  classes.  ^Vlrca*iy  Large  tracts  in  the  wilder 
parts  of  the  E.islcm  States  of  America  have  been  acquired  by 
rich  men.  over  which  they  jealously  preserve  the  sporting; 
and  with  the  opening  up  of  railway  communicition  in  th<-  ^'-luth 
of  Africa  to  the  Zambezi,  and  in  tbe  north  to  KJmrtuin.  the  dawn 
of  another  century  may  oflC  kopfobably  see  shooting-boxes 
idvcrtiml  "  to  kt  lor  uie  irfntfr  mtooih»,"  dotting  tlie  voy 
conntrfci  kImic  OanUl,  or  Biker,  found  n  virgtn  fidd  for  (Iwir 
rifla  within  the  last  few  decades.  Distasteful  as  such  a  state  of 
things  may  seem  to  tbe  present  generation  of  sportsmen,  some- 
thing more  or  less  spproarhing  it  will  incvitalily  come  to  pass; 
and  whew  climatic  conditions  or  inaccwwibillty  f>irbiil  its  adop- 
tion, big  garni-  will  become  extinct  at  the  hands  of  native  rac« 
or  ivliite  "  professional  "  hunters,  d^rp^-  diem  must  undoubtedly 
M  the  motto  of  the  big  game  shooter  of  the  present  day,  who 
nqnintgnimae  wild  ifxA  under  Uie  highest 
Even  at  present  it  b  CNeutMl  tknt  ho  dwdd  oblnB  tbe  lolkst 
information  as  to  the  oiMlng  gtne  bw*  ill  the  pert  of  the  world 
in  which  he  proposes  to  bunt,  the  whole  of  North  America  and 
practically  three-fourths  of  Africa  being  governed  by  stringent 
reguL^tions  rfsjiecling  the  preservation  of  big  game.  Even,' 
state  in  the  North  .American  Union,  ami  in  some  cases  every 
county  in  a  state,  has  its  own  clor-c  times  and  game  l.iws,  and 
the  same  is  tHK  Of  Canada.  Moreover,  heav-y  fees  for  licences 
to  kill  big  guae  aie  now  exacted  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where 
gme-lnwt  tAx.  In  the  United  States  the  cost  ot  this  vnrics 
very  much,  the  prracnt  higbsrt  chnife  hdng  fs»  for  *  ^aon- 
nsridoit"  sportsman,  while  in  adtStion  in  aome  Mates  lie  (s 
rx»t  permitted  to  hunt  unless  accompanied  with  a  qualified  guide. 
Full  infonnatioTi  on  these  points  cm  l>e  obtained  gratis  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Beard  of  Agriculture  at  W.^shingion,  where  ever>' 
assistance  is  given  with  the  greatest  courtesy,  and  which  further 
issues  admirably  compiled  pamphlets  dealing  with  the  whole 
question  of  gane-pmeivatioa.  Infringement  of  tbe  United 
States  Gams  lAWt  cntailB  cnceedingjy  heavy  penalties,  anwnnt- 
ing  in  tbe  mst  CKtiaBB  one  to  two  ycaa'  invuisoaaieBt  phis  a 
fine  of  f  soea 

In  C  •■.  i  *i  the  highest  charge  is  $ioo  h  M,;nitoba,  while 
in  .Africa  it  vanes  from  £<;o  in  the  Sudan  and  British  and  German 
East  Africa  to  £ioo  in  IJechuanaland.  Moreover,  it  mvtst  be 
borne  in  mind  that  these  fees  only  permit  the  lulling  of  a  limited 
niimbcr  of  specified  animals.  Still,  cxiillcnt  as  these  lav.-s 
undoubtedly  are,  their  value  must  remain  enormously  discounted  | 
as  long  as  the  sale  of  game  and  sluns  by  aboriginal  or  prof'^sional 
hunters  is  petnitted}  it  is  they,  and  not  the  hnvily  uxed 
foreign  sportsman,  who  an  ic^oQsihle '  for  tbe  tlucatened 
extinction  of  big  game. 

So  far  as  Asiatic  sport  b  concerned,  British  India,  save,  to 
those  furnished  with  credentials  to  native  iK)tentatcs  or  hi^h 
government  olTiciah,  ofTers  scant  opportunity  as  regards  big 
game  to  the  itinerant  s^Kirlsman,  who  mu-.t  now  wander  fartln  r 
aiield  into  Central  or  North-Eastern  Asia,  Borneo,  Java  and  the 
wdldcr  parts  of  A^m  gr  Burma;  tint  the  greater  portion  of  the 
6iit4itijned  locality  is  only  open  lo  pcnoos  duiy  Mtboriced  by 
the  Rmrian  government. 

Although  South  America  and  Australia  offer  little  attraction 
for  sjxjrl  with  the  rille,  big  game  of  varying  species  is  thus 
indigenous  in  even,'  part  of  the  world.'  It  is  obviously  impossible 
within  our  limits  lo  deal  at  any  length  with  either  its  habits 
or  the  various  methods  of  hunting  it.  Rrief  allusion  will  be 
made,  however,  to  the  chief  varieties  of  it  found  in  the  various 
wdneBla  and  the  necessary  equipment  for  their  pursuit. 

Ennpe  oooiuns  big  game  in  greater  variety  and  iiuantity 
tten  is  genersOy  supposed.  Tbe  hut  nrvivon  of  tbe  adtacln 
or  European  bison  still  roam  the  forests  of  Litfiu.mia  and  the 

'Except  in  New  Zealand,  where  rcd-dccr  have,  however,  been 
IwtinjhMd  and  agoni  msgaitont  apott. 


Caucasus:  elk  arc  foond  in  Scandinavia,  Russia  and  Eastern 
Prussia,  and  red-deer  are  common  to  the  vdmleof  tbe  continent. 
Of  the  more  Alpine  kinds  «f  Ug  fune*  fcbuleer  esdto  ^^m. 
in  Norway;  dunnolB  in  tlie  mountafnont  districts  of 

Central  and  Southern  Eiirnpe;  wild  sheep  in  Corsica  and  Sardinia; 
while  a  few  of  the  European  ibex  still  linger  in  Llit  loyal  pre- 
serves of  tlie  Italian  Alj-.s.  A  variety  of  ibex  is  fairly  plentif id 
in  Spain,  and  wild  goats  arc  found  in  South-Eastcm  Europe. 
Of  the  camivora,  bo's,  wolves  and  lynxes,  though  not  often 
met  «nth,  still  exist  in  fair  numbers  in  most  of  the  mountainous 
countries  of  Europe,  though  the  first-named  aainal  is  practically 
the  only  one  afloiding  opportunity  for  q)oet  with  the  rifle. 
Chtttoos  or  wolverines  ate  found  hi  Scandinavia  and  Russia, 
and  so-called  wild-boar  are  plentiftd  In  the  carefully  preserved 
forests  of  Central  Europe.  The  reason  for  this  continued  supply 
of  l)ig  ^amc  is  that  the  whole  of  the  European  continent  has  been 
for  centuries  imdcr  private,  communal  or  state  preservation. 
The  Caucasus,  which  though  geographically  in  Eurojie,  can 
hardly  wth  fai.Tiess  be  held  to  be  so  as  regards  sport,  further 
contain  such  purely  Asiatic  varieties  of  big  game  as  tigers 
leopards  and  tahr,  and  hut  for  fhe  savage  character  of  tbe 
country  and  it*  inhafaitanta,  md  the  obstacles  thrown  bi  tlie  way 
of  foreign  travellers,  would  probably  be  far  more  visited  by 
English  sportsmen  than  is  at  present  the  case.  In  civilized 
Europe,  Scandinavia,  Spain  and  the  Meditcrrajtean  ij];iii>ls 
probably  ofTer  the  best  field  for  the  big  game  hunter  of  moderate 
means,  though  the  last  n.tracd locaBtieiatii] enjoy SO luenvlabln 
reputation  for  brigandage. 

Among  UKful  works  of  rffercntt?  de.ilini,'  with  lili^  g.imc  ^thooting 
in  Europe  the  following  may  t>e  cited;  Wtld  Sptau,  by  Chunrnan, 
.  and  Wild  Nor-^-iiy  hy  the  same  author;  Flood,  Frll  and  Forest,  by  Sir 
Henry  Pottin^r;  Sava^  Staneiia  and  Sf>OTt  in  Iht  Crimea  amd 
Caucasus,  hy  PhiUip*  Woollcy;  Tyrol  and  ihr  TyroUtf,  bv  BaSliO' 
Grohmann;  the  votumes  of  the  "  Uadmint  in  bibr;\ry  "deaHng  wttb 
the  subject,  and  cupeci.iMy  ShnrI  SLitks,  by  E.  N.  Buxton. 

The  ph>-sical  geography  of  so  vast  a  continent  as  Asia,  no  leas 
than  its  vary  ing  climatic  conditions,  naturally  produd^  many 
dii'ierent  species  of  big  game,  ranging  from  the  Alpine 
to  the  purely  tropical.  When  it  is  riimcmbcrcd  that 
the  continent  includes  the  frozen  tundras  of  the  Arctic  Circle, 
the  steaming  plains  of  Hindustan,  the  treeless  wastes  of  the 
Pamiis  and  the  dense  jungles  of  Burma,  together  with  the  highcat 
notmtatns  in  the  world,  ft  will  be  readily  seen  how  varied  must 
be  its  fnuna.  Among  the  carnivora,  the  tiger  and  the  leopard  or 
panther  are  found  practically  ihri>ughout  .Asia,  save  in  the 
extreme  north  and  north-west;  wl.ite  lions,  though  exceedingly 
rare,  still  exist  in  Guzerat  and  parts  of  Persia  and  Ma»potamia. 
The  usual  methods  of  tiger-shooting  in  British  Asia  arc,  when  the 
game  has  been  located,  either  to  drive  it  to  the  sportsmen  by 
means  of  natives  acting  as  beaters,  or  else  to  focoetl  into  tbe  open 
with  a  long  line  of  dqthants,  which  abo  serve  to  cany  tbe 
shooters;  the  cfiofoe  of  methods  must,  of  course,  depend  cm  local 
'conditions.  The  s<-conr!  practice  is  not  a  form  of  sport  within 
the  reach  of  men  of  moder.ite  means,  who,  indeed,  except  as  the 
guests  of  some  native  potentate,  are  not  likely  to  have  tlie 
o,);^H>rtuiHty  of  indulging  in  tiger-shooting  at  all.  In  localities 
where  neither  of  these  methods  is  feasible,  it  is  usual  to  tie  up  a 
li\T  animal  as  a  bait,  and  sit  up  over  it  during  the  night  in  a 
mackdH  or  platfonn  iabed  to  the  nearest  tree;  but  this  is  usually 
an  unsatiaiactory  and  disappobiting  proceeding.  In  parts  of 
Asb  other  than  British  posse«iom,  tigets  are  found  as  far  apart 
as  the  shores  of  the  Casp'.in  Sea  and  the  island  of  Saghalien. 
Europeans  recover  with  diiTuulty  from  the  bite  of  a  tiger,  since 
blooil  poisoning  is  ihc  almost  inevitable  result  owing  to  the 
septic  condition  of  the  animal's  teeth  and  claws,  and  a  supply  of 
antiseptic  lint  and  solution  should  alwa)-s  form  part  of  the 
tiger-shooter's  equipment.  Panthers,  though  more  plentiful 
than  tigers,  are  less  frequently  bagged,  as  tbcy  are  exceedingly 
difficult  animals  lo  beat  out  of  covert;  they  are  usually  kiOed 
by  sitting  up  over  a  l>ait.  or  by  smoking  tliem  out  of  the  caves 
they  frequently  make  their  homes.  A  wounded  panther  has  the 
reputation  of  being  a  more  dangerous  animal  than  a  tiger.  Other 
varieties  «l  the  felines  are  the  cheetah,  the  douded  panther. 
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Lopard  only  found  above  Uie  snow  line. 

Of  other  Aji.itic  carnivora  ihe  boars  arc  t'le  mosl  important 
from  the  sportsman's  point  of  view.  A  i':cal  variety  of  thL-m 
exists,  ranging  Irom  the  great  Kamchatk-in  bc.ir  to  the  small 
blue  bear  of  Thibet,  but  the  methods  of  their  purituit  call  ioc  oo 
tpcdal  mentioa. 

The  Indian  elephant  is  rather  smaller  than  the  African  variety, 
and  has  other  well-marked  dlfTcrcnces,  the  chief  as  regards  shoot- 
lag  \>aag  Uie  fwt  that  tlie  cavity  at  tke  («p  a(  the  trunk  is  not 
protected  by  the  roots  of  the  tiuk  as  in  tne  AMcan  elephant, 
thus  enabling  a  fror.t.il  shot  lo  rcarli  ihc  t)rain.  Tliis  ixjint,  one 
al  the  side  of  the  trrnplc,  and  another  at  the  back  of  the  cj.t,  arc 
most  usually  SkltctctJ  for  their  aim  by  In  Jian  sportsmen,  who  do 
not  favour  the  laliauJdcr  ihot  so  oocjmoiily  eruployed  in  Airica. 
A  cliargiiig  clt-'phant  can  often  be  turned  by  a  well-planted, 
though  not  neres?iri!y  fatal,  bullet,  but  a  really  determined 
animal,  especially  a  female  with  a  c^,  will  not  cease  its  attack 
untQ  cUbn  it  or  the  huiticr  be  kiUed.  Though  elepbants  will 
iBuaDy  Sy  from  the  report  ofa  lifie,  the  NttBd  of  a  biUBU  voice- 
will  often  make  them  charge. 

Four  varieties  of  rhinoceros,  of  which  two  are  one-homed, 
and  two  douLIe  horr.eJ,  arc  found  in  Asia,  ranging  eastwards 
Irons  ^\iiiia  through  Ilurma  and  Siam  as  far  as  Sumatra.  The 
rhinoceros  is  almost  invariably  found  in  heavy  grass  swamps, 
and  can  consequently  only  be  hunted  by  lucans  of  cJci^iants, 
It  is  usually  beaten  out  by  means  of  a  long  line,  but  b OCCation- 
ally  tracked  to  i(«  lair  on  a  ciuslc  dciiihanL  In  cobubob  with 
many  anhoab  of  the  deer  and  aatdope  tribes*  the  rhinoceros 
alwaM  dcposiu  ita  dioppincs  in  the  saow  pboe^  a  peculiarity 
which  enables  native  shikaris  to  locate  ft  with  tolerable  case. 
Although  a  rl.ii-.occros,  even  when  wounded,  will  rarely  charge 
home,  it  has  a  p^iculiarly  terrifjing  ctTect  on  tame  elephants, 
and  specially  trustworthy  ones  arc  necessary  for  this  sport 
The  Indian  rhinoceros  difiers  ia  many  important  details  Iwm 
the  African  variety. 

or  bo\-ines,  Asia  produces  the  buffalo,  three  ipecaea  oftbcgaur 
•—miscalled  the  Indian  bison*-and  the  yak,  the  latter  a  rather 
onintevesiing  beast  of  the  chaae  only  lound  OB  ite  open  ground 
of  the  Tibetan  plateau.  Veiy  (Kffesent  b  the  purstiit  of  the  gaur 
in  ihc  dense  forests  of  India  and  Purma,  where  it  is  usually 
stalked  on  fixit ;  and  to  track  a  wounded  bull  through  thick 
jungle  affords  one  of  the  nuxst  exciting  experiences  of  big  game 
sitoulmg.  bucli  on  animal  will  almost  iavariably  turn  at  right 
angles  to  its  trail,  and  KMtch  for  its  pursuer,  whom  it  will  charge 
from  a  distance  of  perhaps  a  few  yards,  even  feet.  The  wild 
buffab,  too,  is  an  e)necdln|j|y  pludqr  aafanal, and  will  on  occasion 
cvea  attack  a  European— whoM  ametl  mieua  distasteful  to  U— 
unmolested,  «  peculiarity  ft  shares  with  the  tame  variety. 

The  numerous  species  of  deer  and  antelope  scattered  over 
the  continent  of  Asia  are  usua  lly  obtained  by  stallking,  but 
ibc  former  being  essentially  forcst-hauuiing  animals,  while  the 
latter  .ire  usu.illy  found  on  open  ground,  the  metbodiol  approach- 
i: i;.;  tlu  m  naturally  wiry  with  local  conditions.  Of  deer  the  best 
known  arc  the  sambar,  the  chital  and  the  swamp  deer,  but  the 
Ilangul  or  Cashmere  slag,  the  Altai  wapiti  and  the  Maral  or 
Asiatic  red^Kieer  afford  the  finest  trophies.  Of  Asiatic  aiUclope 
the  haodsomat  and  commonest  variety  is  probably  the  tita- 
buck,  found  practically  all  over  India  as  far  east  as  Assam. 

To  many  q>ortsmen  the  most  fascinating  form  of  Asiatic  big 
game  shooting  is  the  pursuit  of  the  many  varieties  of  wild  goats 
and  sheep,  common  to  the  various  mountain  ranges  and  high- 
lying  plateaus  of  tlic  continent.  While  such  sport  lacks  the  risk 
of  attack  from  the  animal  hunted,  it  exacts  remarkable  powers 
of  endurance  and  perseverance  on  the  pr.rt  of  the  boater,  coupled 
in  most  cases  with  the  daagen  initparable  from  Alpiiy  dhnUni. 
There  b  scarcely  a  mouatainous  or  devated  part  of  Asia  «rhi& 
docs  not  contain  some  variety  of  wild  goat  or  sheep,  of  which  the 
best  known  are  the  ibex  and  markhor  of  the  Himalayas  and 
Hindu  Ku  ,h  amcng  the  former,  and  the  OvU  Poli  and  O.  Ammon 
of  Tibet  among  the  latter.  As  a  geoeial  rule  all  wild  goau  can 
only  be  ebtaiaed  uodcy  oooditleins  which  ciact  the  bishest 


mouAtaineedog  qualitka  oa  the  pan  of  the  stalker,  hut  with 
regard  to  the  tlteep  of  the  vast  tablelands  of  High  A£^—**  the 

roof  of  the  world  " — a  gotl  deal  of  work  has  tfj  t>c  done  on  por.y 
back,  as  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  these  great  altitudes  prefk'!?* 
much  physical  exertion.  Kxception,  however,  in  V.v.^  rr-^;  <■;; 
must  be  made  of  the  burhel— Osti  Nakura — which  haunts  ibe 
same  inaccessible  crags  as  the  ibex  or  markhor.  The  sportssiaa 
who  essays  to  bag  an  Otis  Poli,  or  0.  Amman,  will  prpbahly 
have  had  ample  opportunity  of  testing  his  poaay  M 

the  naaich  from  India  to  his  shooting-freuML 

fbex-«iiOotlng  begins  with  the  mdttng  of  the  BBOWS  on  the 
lower  slopes,  and  ends  in  June,  when  the  files  and  the  flocks  of 
native  herdsmen,  driven  lo  the  Alpine  pastures,  force  the  -ssil 
animals  to  ieek  ground  absolutely  inicccsjible  to  m.^n.  '  Finl 
come  first  served  "  is  a  recognised  rule  in  Uimalayan  sisootiag, 
and  once  a  sportsman  has  clainied  a  ntdlak,  or  mountain  valley, 
by  priority  of  possession,  it  is  bis  alone  as  long  as  he  chooses  ta 
retain  it;  consequently  the  "  race  for  the  nutJaijs  "  in  a^F 
sprins  ia  not  the  least  cadting  part  of  Uuuiayaa  b«f  pmt 
sho(Min(  In  addition  to  ibei,  maikbor  and  sud  "■'rr'TL  the 
seasou'a  bag  should  abo  include  two  varieties  of  bear,  aad,  «Kk 
extreme  good  fortune,  an  ounce  or  snow  leopard. 

Like  the  fox  in  Great  Britain,  the  wild  tx>:ir  is  r.evrr  siiXfc 
any  part  of  l}rili:.h  .\sia  where  it  can  In.-  hunted  on  horseback 

Thank.s  to  the  improvements  in  mcxJcm  firearms,  .ind  panicu- 
larly  to  the  adulation  of  cordtie  ammuuitioc  to  sporting  rifles, 
the  battery  necessary  for  Asiatic  big  game  shooting      _  . 
has  been  considerably  reduced,  both  ia  nt^^  and  pZZ^ 
number  of  weapons  required.  It  b  aot  long  dnee  8-. 
or  even  4  bore  rifles,  wdghlog  taq>eotivc|y  tS  and  S4  lb,  or  it 
least  a   577  Express,  were  oooddered  indbpensabfe  for  the 
pursuit  of  the  |>achyderms  and  larger  bovines.  Vvi     i-.viia_,s  \ 
■^^o  rifle  of  II  lb  weight,  in  conjunction  with  ctird.tc  ix.»d„-. 
is  held  amply  suiltcient  for  the  heaviest  or  roost  dang  -rocj  g^iUK, 
the  penetration  or  expansion  of  the  bullet  being  regulated  by  the 
extent  of  its  covering  of  cupco-aickel  or  stoeL   For  sof t-ddnced 
animals,  deer  and  mountain  game,  a  -256  or  -303  ma^xzine  rifie 
is  the  most  useful  weapon,  and  it  may  be  confidently  said  tb^t 
the  introduction  of  these  and  similar  smll-bote  rifles  baa  catewbrt 
the  killing  zone  in  stslklng  by  at  least  100  yds.  For  fofwf  of 
jungle  shooting  a  10-  or  u-bore  Paradox  g\jn  is  an  ."-drn;r.i't 
weap<3n,  capable  of  use  as  a  ri!le  apj.insl  largi  a.nd  diL^ir^-iJ 
animals,  or  as  an  ordinar>'  shot  gun  for  small  game.   A  double- 
barrelled  rilic  is  essential  ior  dangerous  game,  the  saxnng  of  time, 
short      it  is,  in  merely  shifting  the  finger  from  one  trigger  to 
another,  being  an  enormous  advantage  as  cortvpircd  with  the 
action  of  ejecting  and  le^oadlng  from  a  magazine.    Fi&aU>'  it 
may  be  saiil  that  a  sportsman  would  bo  complcieiy  equipped  bt 
big  game  shoo!  ing  in  Asia,  or  bideed  a£.y  p^t  of  thfc  worid,  with 
a  battery  consisting  of  a  4 50  cordite  rifle»a     or  ia4MHe  Iteudoc 
gun  and  a  -356  or  -303  magaune  rifle. 

As  regards  the  rest  of  his  outfit,  if  he  propose  to  shoot  in  any 
part  of  British  Asia,  he  can  procure  this  00  the  spot,  as  wdL, 
and  far  cheaper,  than  in  England. 

Uteful  works  dealing  with  bi?  cime  shooting  tn  Aita  si«: 
R.ildwin,  Large  and  Snt.ill  C:me  rf  Hengol;  Forsyth,  /fi^Uea^  ^ 
Central  India;  Sindcr'-in,  Thirteen  Ytars  amim^  Ike  Wild 
of  India;  Kinloch,  L^'pr  Gaw  Shi>ctty,i:  \n  Ti:i\  l.  c-e.;  MaclotyTf, 
Hindu  Kok;  Steindake,  i^'aturai  iitttirry;  Demidoii,  Sport  M  Ctmbii 
Ana;  Ronaldshay.  Sptrt  end  IVaerf  'iMOtt  •«  gsilIWi  StOi  A 
Shaotint  Trip  to  KamAaOMi  and  Ftfe-Coekaon.  TVfSf  5>siiim  «i 
tkt  Doon  crtd  V!icar. 

The  main  feature  of  African  big  game  is  the  antelopes,  which 
exist  ill  great  variety  ;  such  widely  different  animals  as  theBSbb 
sable  siniciope  and  the  tiny  dik-dik  being  classed  among  jttkm, 
ibcm.  African  gazelles  and  antelopes  may  be  no^if 
divided  into  two  classes,  those  found  on  plaias  or  open  tfmmL 
and  those  frequenting  foicit  or  buih.  and  the  methods  ef  bnMmg 
them  naturally  vary  with  the  locality.  Still,  as  a  general  fde. 
the  antelopes  of  the  pl.iins  arc  iu>i  oidy  ilic  finer  animals.  h«t 
afford  more  enjoyable  sport  in  the  stalk,  combined  with  ibe 
advantage  of  a  cUnialc  free  from  malaria.  There  is  pricticaBy 
00  part  of  Afzka  where  antdopec  do  not  exist  ia  ooevarkljec 
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another,  but  probably  British  East  Africa  or  Somairiand  offer  the 
best  field  for  sportsmen.  On  open  ground  a  good  deal  of  hunting 
can  be  done  on  horseback — except  in  those  districts  where  the 
taetM  fly  exists — and  antelopes  are  ocoisionally  ridden  down, 
but  a  very  stout-hearted  bone  is  required  to  oveitakc  such 
rf  «».>.t«p.M  mUwui  o-  u«i««iwA  Caution  abould 
•IwiiyibceiaciMd  in  approaching  the  larger  vuietio of  eatelepe 
wkoiat  bay,  whether  wounded  or  not,  as  some  of  them,  notably 
tfaeioui  and  sable,  and  the  or>'X,  arc  inclined  to  be  very  savage, 
•pd  will  charge  desperately  home.  It  is  said  that  even  a  lion  is 
chary  of  attacking  the  oryx,  owing  to  its  long  rapier-like  horns. 

The  African  camivora  include  the  lion,  leopard,  cheetah, 
hyew  and  other  smaller  varieties,  but  it  is  only  necessary  to 
dw  villi  the  first  named,  which,  where  not  ettenaiDated  or 
difvn  away  by  dviUsatioa,  may  be  said  to  be  oonunoa  to  the 
whole  eoatment.  As  wfth*Ilganie,bigorHiMJI,  thecooditiooa 
of  lion-shooting  vary  with  the  locality;  thus,  oo  the  open  pUiBl 
of  Somaliland,  lions  can  be  spied  from  a  distance  and  stalked  on 
foot,  or  even  ridiirn  to  bay  on  horseback,  while  in  densely  bushed 
districts,  unless  chanced  on  in  o[K-n  ground,  the  most  usual 
method  is  to  sit  up  at  night  over  a  b.iit  or  kill,  inside  a  uircba  of 
thorn  bushes.  This  method,  however,  makes  aiming  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  a  matter  of  difficulty,  but  a  German,  Hcrr 
ScbiOiiifii  *i'fltfi1  tfM"'lfi"?f  ft  fliihlight  in  fuch  circum- 

■taaeet.  liana  ficqaent^  Be  up  or  ■hdtcr  In  detached  patches 
of  scrub,  whence  they  may  be  driven  by  a  "  bobbery  "  pack  of 
dogs,  or  as  a  last  resource  the  bush  may  be  set  On  fire,  the  sports- 
man having  jireviou^Iy  cor.^ f  iled  hini!ielf  down  wind.  Lions 
when  embolJtni.ll  by  hunci  r  will  foarlc.'^sly  attack  human  beings, 
especially  al  night,  arul.  like  ti^^crs  that  have  once  developed  a 
taste  for  human  flesh,  become  positive  scourges  of  their  neigh- 
bourhood. Mr  F.  C  Sclous,  than  whom  there  arc  few 
better  autbocitiei,  coaaidefs  the  Hon  the  OMt  danferous  of  all 
African  biggaaM^n  diitinclien  that  otbar  wiltan nvaid  to  the 
bnflalo. 

Of  the  pachydatmitliaceBiinopcit  httettfaocewa  (X.Uemib) , 

usually  termed  the  Uack  rhinoceros  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
so-called  "  wJiite"  variety  now  almost  extinct.  Though  the 
first-named  is  by  no  means  so  widely  distributed  as  formerly, 
it  is  stilt  plentiful  in  Equatorial  Africa,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in 
Somaliland.  It  bears  rather  a  mixed  character  for  ferocity,  but 
most  hunters  agree  that  while  it  will  charge  with  little  or  no 
ptovocation,  it  docs  so  blindly,  and  rarely  turns  to  lanffW  the 
attack.  This  is  probably  doe  to  iu  rTrrdingly  poor  aenaa  of 
tight,  but  tu  aeme  of  lacll  it  eoncapondiagly  aatiaotdittainy 
acute,  while  an  additional  came  that  renders  it  a  diflicult  beast 
toatalk  is  the  presence  of  the  "  rhinoceros  birds  "  which  arc  its 
alaaOit  invariiblo  companion?,  .^:^  \  v.hnh  warn  it  of  (!:ingcr. 
Though  so  hu^f  an  animal,  the  rhinoceros  is  easily  killed  by  a 
bullet  in  front  of  the  b.isc  of  the  ear,  or  midway  along  the  neck; 
the  shoulder  shot  is  only  employed  when  the  hunter  has  stepped 
aside  to  avoid  a  charge.  The  hippopotamus  is  still  plentiful 
througlxHit  ciost  parts  of  undvilised  Africa.  In  narrow  rivers 
wbcfO  they  can  be  shot  from  the  bank,  tliey  arc  easily  kiUcd  by 
a  biain^hot,  the  b'  st  «por  to  aim  at  being  the  baae  of  tbe  ear. 
If  the  ballet  be  properly  placed  theatdmalwil!  sink  to  the  bottom 
of  the  stream  an  i  r  ->:  to  the  surface  within  a  few  hour>^.  Itippo- 
potami  are  r.oc. arn.il  feeders,  and  can  be  occasionally  shot  at 
nij;ht  when  at  a  considerable  distance  from  water;  but  owing  to 
the  diticulty  of  placing  the  bullet  accurately,  they  are  apt  to 
escape  wounded.  Hippopotamus  shooting  docs  mn  rank  high 
as  a  sport,  but  the  meat,  when  young,  is  excellent,  and  the  huge 
sixe  of  the  animal  enables  a  hunter  to  provide  a  large  numb<^r 
of  fdllowert  with  food;  this  can  be  the  only  eicuse  for  UUtog 
theae  comparatively  harralea  admab  In  any  Bimtber. 

Elephants  still  exist  in  considerable  numbers  in  parttolAlrtca, 
but,  unless  more  stringent  methotls  of  protection  are  afforded, 
their  ultimate  extermination  at  the  hands  of  professional  ivory- 
hunters,  white  or  coloured,  is  inevitable.  What  can  be  done  in 
the  direction  of  preservation  is  shown  in  Cape  Colony,  where 
clephanls,  which  have  been  rigidly  protcaed  for  man^  ycagi, 
■oar  abt  in  coorideraMe,  and  farrwiti^i  quantity. 


I  have  an  extraordinarily  keen  sense  of  smell,  which,  coupled  with 
thcirhabitof  roaming  over  vast  expanses  of  country,  forms  their 
chief  safeguard  against  the  releniless  persecution  to  which  they 
are  subject.  They  may  be  bunted  either  on  foot  or  borMback; 
where  feasible,  tbe  latter  is  tbe  prefeadde  wtHhai,  aa  It  net 
only  enablct  the  hiutcr  to  follow  up  hit  qwunyvltt  gPBMtaam 
— and  iHicn  ttattled,  or  weonded,  elephantt  arm  tnvd  enonnout 
distances — but  in  open  country  gives  him  a  better  chance  of 
escape  from  a  charge.  The  heart,  or  broadside,  shot  is  usually 
employed.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  these  enormous  creatures 
can  be  killed  by  a  single  pellet  of  hardened  nickel,  discharged 
from  a  '303  rifle.  A  weapon  of  heavier  calibre  is,  however,  to 
be  recommended,  and  a  -4  so  rifle,  or  10  ox  8  bore  Pandoz  gim, 
are  most  sulublc;  the  closer  the  huntCT  OM  aaC^  get  lo  the 
animal  tbe  better.  A  charging  fkphnnt  can  moaQy*  imt  not 
Invaiiably,  betuniedbynibotlntDadMititofiraatlha  head 
is  useless. 

The  buffalo  (,Bos  eafer),  formerly  one  of  the  commonest 
of  African  wild  animals,  lias  been  pr.iciically  citcrminatcfl  in 
many  parts  by  the  plague  of  rindcriK'st,  but  is  still  plentiful  in 
the  malarious  swanij^s  between  the  mouths  of  the  Limpopo  and 
the  Zambezi,  and  even  more  so  in  the  Beira  district  of  Portuguese 
East  Africa.  Like  most  wild  anit:iAL,  t!m  buffalo  is  natiurally 
dilinfiifwid  to  taka  the  oflentive,  but  when  nnued  to  action,  it 
wiU  pvnaa  n  tranter  with  tdenlkaa  fevodty,  and  it  htid  by  iBuqr 
authorities  to  be  the  moat  dangerous  of  African  big  game.  The 
greatest  care  should  therefore  be  exercised  in  following  up  a 
wounded  anirrial,  or  in  approathiny  one  that  is  .ipparently  dead, 
for  as  Jong  as  a  spark  of  life  br.gerii  in  it,  it  will  enticavour  to 
destroy  its  destroyer.  A  woundid  buffalo  will  nearly  alw.iys 
make  for  the  nearest  thicket,  where  it  will  await  its  pursuer, 
and  in  such  circumstances,  it  should  be  left  alone  for  an  hour  or 
two,  when  it  will  probably  lie  down,  and  be  less  active  in  attack 
owing  to  its  wound  liaving  stiffened.  A  charging  buffalo  alwaya 
j|g  Jioad  at  mch  an  y*^^  that  a  frontal  thot  la  ntdctty 
unlett  the  ballet  peDetrates  throoi^  tbe  noae  into  lha  throat  or 
chest.  \  500  or  -450  rifle  with  a  solid  bullet,  or  an  84Mire  Para- 
dox gun  is  the  best  weapon  for  buffalo-shooting.  Othacvarictics 
of  the  African  bovincsare  t  ho  tma\Ur^  Atiyfrilrfwi,  tiw  $gWFl'*nt 
and  the  dwarf,  or  Congo  buffaloes. 

The  only  other  spcdcs  of  African  big  garr.c  calling  for  spcci.al 
mention  is  tbe  giraffe,  which  is  usually  ridden  down  and  killed 
by  a  raking  shot  at  the  root  of  the  tail;  but  except  when  required 
for  food  or  specimens,  the  dettraction  of  thittmffemiveanimal, 
wlddh  offsB  no  trophy  of  tliedlaae^  it  to  be  deprecated.  Great 
numban  an  annually  dettioyed  1^  professional  skin  hunteia* 
and  thdr  carcases  left  to  roL  Bears,  though  little  known, 
exist  in  North-\V(  ^t  Africa,  and  the  ubiquitous  wild  ^o-a\.  or  ibex, 
is  also  found  in  the  north  of  the  continent.  A  '450  cordite  rifle, 
a  -303  small  bore,  and  a  10  or  8  bore  PandOB§Dn(k  an  nupla 
battery  for  African  big  game  shooting. 

Uieful  books  of  refcRnce  for  African  thooling  are:  Sdoo^ 

A  Hunter' t  Wandtrinzt  in  Africa;  Tratet  and  Adventure  im  <S.& 
Africa,  by  the  «amc  author;  Baker,  WUd  Btatis  and  tktir  Wayt\ 
Swaync,  Se-.enleen  Trips  through  Somaliland;  I'owcll  Cotton, 
Travti  and  Adwnture  in  the  Congo  Frte  Slate.  A  Sporting  Tnp  to 
AbyniKta-  Molli«i,  I.ion  llunling  in  Somaltlana;  WillouKhby, 
/,  ,'  Aj'i.ra  and  tls  Bti  Gantf,  iNcuniann.  Elfphant  J!un!in(  in  Eait 
Eqm<ii0Tuii  Africa;  Hay,  Western  Barbary;  Urydcn,  Kloof  and 
Karros;  tAVM^A  9mA^  the  VM;  Thamnaj  n»Mk ifoM ' 
Land,  and  Theodoie  Rooimte.  AJritm  Gamt  Tnitt  (N.V.  I9U0- 


Big  game  in  North  .America  has  been  rapidly  ^ 
several  decadet  faefoce  the  advance  of  dvHiaatioo  aimed  with 
breech^dHng  rifles.  Among  the  camivora,  heart  and 

pumas  are  the  only  species  that  need  be  taken  into 
account  as  far  as  shooting  is  concerned.  Of  the  former 
three'  varieties  exist,  the  grizzly,  rarely  found  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  brown  bear,  and  the  black  bear,  common  to  practi- 

*  The  Polar  bear  may  Lie  claimed  as  a  fourth  speciw.  aa  it  ii  found 
OB  lha  wainlini  of  the  ice-bound  north,  but  it  can  hanlSy  tx-  in. 
eluded  at  br  aa  big  game  shooting  is  oonoemed.  American  natursf 
lists  raeagniat  nai^  sab-vaiictica  cf  both  the'grialy  apd  brawn 
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call)  the  whole  of  the  continent,  thouRh  now  rarely  kOlcH  in  the 
Eastern  states.  The  best  country  (or  bears  is  Alaska,  where  the 
grizzly  grows  to  an  eoonnous  lize,  and  the  Kodiak  Island  bear 
is  protMibly  the  largest  variety  of  its  genus  in  the  worid,  except 
perhaps  the  Yezo  bear  of  Japan.  In  Alaska,  bears  are  mqpntly 
■hot  aloQg  Um  rivcr-buka,  lo  whkh  th^  icMit  biaatani  to 
feed  OB  Ae  takaon  wbfcfa  then  crawd  the  ffvcn.  Otherwiie 
no  fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  American  bear-shooting;  the 
quarry  may  be  hunted  with  dogs,  which  "  tree  "  the  Mark  bear, 
or  bring  the  grizzly,  which  is  unabl^  to  climb,  to  bay.  it  may  be 
killed  over  a  bait;  it  may  he  spied  and  stalked,  or,  most  common 
of  all,  it  may  be  accidentally  "  jumped  "  and  shot  by  the  hunter. 
The  neck  or  heart  is  the  most  vulnerable  spot  to  aim  for,  but 
hem  aic  veqr  fiwacfawn  of  life,  and  astonishingly  aaive,  despite 
Ihc&r  dmaf  ^ipwnace.  Their  cgmlibt  is  bad,  but  their  sense 
ot  tin«ll  aM  beuing  very  actite.  The  biggest  of  grixzlies  will 
rarely  charRc  unprovokul,  unK-ss  it  be  a  fcmile  with  cuh'^,  but 
when  molested  or  wuuinlc-il  it  will  push  its  attack  home  with  the 
greatest  temerity,  an^i  cmtinn  shouliJ  always  Ik  eicrciscd 
io  approaching  a  wounded  animal,  even  when  apparently  dead. 

Of  North  American  Ctmdai  the  finest  is  the  wapiti,  invariably 
miscalled  elk,  once  as  pientiful  as  tbe  bisoo,  but  bow  extinct  cast 
of  the  Rocltics,  where,  though  siiU  fairly  abundant,  it  is  found  in 
sadly  diminisbed  numben.  It  is  cnedllly  sommoB  in  Van- 
couver, but  as  is  almost  invariably  the  ciae  with  hmdar  deer, 
(ho  hrails  arc  small  compared  to  those  of  the  mainland.  Wapiti- 
huL'.ins  i''  prob.ibly  the  finest  sport  in  America,  not  only  from 
the  maynilicLiit  tiuj  by  these  splendid  deer  afford,  but  also  on 
account  of  the  beautiful  country  they  frequent  in  the  United 
States;  open  rolling  ranges  of  hills  interspersed  with  patches  of 
Itaabar.  Waptli  are  almost  invariably  killed  by  stalking  during 
the  rattinfwtiOD,  whcB  the  Ug  bulls  betray  themselves  by  their 
defisBt  cullente.  Tbe  largest  deer  In  the  worid  is  the  North 
American  moose,  which,  except  for  a  difference  in  size,  is  precisely 
the  same  animal  as  the  elk  of  Northern  and  Eastern  Europe. 
It  is  tsvntially  a  forest-haunting  animal,  which  in  the  Eastern 
States  and  Ca:i.ii1.i  is  Ircqutntly  killed  by  "calling"  i.e.  imitating 
the  call  oi  the  cow  ,  and  so  attracting  the  rutting  bull  to  within 
dux  of  the  hunter.  This  is  usually  effected  by  means  of  a  species 
of  tnmpet  oiade  of  biichpbaik,  and  ia  this  an  of  "calling" 
both  wUte  men  and  Indians  beoon*  ciceed&igly  skilfttL  In 
Alaska,  where  the  finest  moose  are  foond,  they  are  usually 
stalked  or  "  still  hunted  "  on  foot,  and  to  "  still-hunt  "  these 
animals  in  dense  timln-r  sucLe-h!>fulIy  is  a  most  dcUcate  piece  of 
wood  craft.  Unless  struck  in  a  vital  part  a  wounded  moose  will 
travel  .enormous  distances,  but  a  single  shot  in  the  heart,  or 
better  still,  the  neck,  is  usually  fatal.  A  wounded  moose  can  be 
dangerous  and  should  be  approached  with  caution. 

The  North  Ameikaa  caribou,  which  is  practically  tbe  same 
animal  as  the  European  aad  Arfatle  idiideer,  may  be  dhifded  bto 
two  varieties:  the  Barren  Ground  caribou,  found  in  the  north, 
and  the  Woodland  caribou,  found  all  over  the  forests  of  Canada, 
and  in  a  few  localities  in  the  United  Stales.  The  former  is 
probably  the  only  wild  animal  existing  on  the  American  continent 
in  practically  the  same  numbers  as  formerly,  while  the  latter, 
thanks  to  careful  prescr\'ation,  is  still  abundant.  The  Barren 
Ground  caribou  of  the  northern  regions  of  North  America  are 
frequently  hunted  by  white  men.  They  form  tbe  staple  food  of 
tbe  natives  of  Arctifc  North  America,  and  hugs  <tnaBtities  of 
them  are  killed  during  the  qiring  and  autumn  Bi^rttiaa,  cspeci> 
ally  when  swimming  lakes  or  rivers.  The  woodland  caribou  is 
easily  stalked  in  fairly  often  ground,  and  a  bullet  in  the  heart  or 
neck  will  kill  the  largest  bull.  Caribou  and  reindeer  arc  the  only 
animals  of  the  Cenidae  in  which  the  females  have  horns  as 
well  as  tbe  males.  The  two  most  widely  separated  districts  of 
Onsda,  Ncwfrnrndtand  and  British  Columbia,  probably  afford 
the  best  ground  for  woodland  caribou.  Other  Amerion  deer 
arc  the  mule,  or  black-tailed,  and  tbe  Vin^nian,  or  whtle-tailed, 
both  wiilely  distributed  thrcuRhout  the  continent,  but  the 
latter,  which  is  essentially  a  deni/xn  (if  ihiik  fcrrsf.  is  much  I  lie 
most  difficult  beast  to  stalk.  It  is  oo  .i-n  -i.nlv  "  fi  uiiide<l  " 
or  bunted  with  dogs,  wbicb  drive  il  lo  runways  where  the  hunter 


has  previously  conce.iled  himself.  A  smaller  vaiiOy  sf  A* 
black  tail  is  found  on  the  I'aciSc  coast. 

The  prongbuck,  invariably,  but  incorrectly,  styled  an  »t»t»ln|<y^ 
is  a  sporting  little  animal  only  found  on  open  plains.  It  was 
formerly  exceedingly  plentiful,  but  is  now  &adly  diminished  in 
Bumbeis.  It  can  ody  be  obtahmd  by  fsir  stalking,  and  the  ahal 
has  abaost  invariabqr  to  he  taken  at  long  range.  It  afsris 
excellent  sport  when  coursed  with  greyhounds.  It  is  the  Oal^ 
hollow  homed  ruminant  which  annually  shctls  its  boms. 

Now  that  the  bison  is  extinct  as  far  as  shooting  is  concerned, 
the  only  bovine  of  North  America  is  the  musk  ox  oi  tbe  Aictk 
Circle,  but  few  qwrtsmen  care  to  undergo  the  disoomioctS 
attendant  on  the  puisuit  of  this  animal,  which  luuiwm  is  SB 
exceedingly  unlBtMSSting  beast  of  sport  and  olfeis  b«l  B  peer 
ti^ophy.  The  suae  may  be  said  of  the  Rodky  Mountain  goat, 
a  cuifetts  animal,  whidi  aoelogi^y  is  aa  antelope,  and  wtich, 

though  its  pur-^uit  ex.icts  great  powers  of  cnduram  c  :.nd  rrojn- 
tainee-ring  ability,  is  so  stupid,  or  self-confident  ,i  errature.  that 
practically  no  science  is  required  to  stalk  it.  \  ery  d.irrrnt  -j, 
the  chase  of  the  magnificent  big  horn  or  wild  shrcp,  now  scarce 
in  the  United  States,  but  fairly  plentiful  in  tbe  Rootenay  distiici 
of  British  Columbia,  and  which,  when  killed  by  fair  stalkag, 
affords  a  trophy  that  may  be  ooosidefed  the  Bhie  Bihhea  ef 
American  big  gsne  shofldllg.  It  is  occasiOBaOy  banted  wiA 
dogs,  which  hoM  It  at  bay  imtil  the  hunter  can  get  withio  range, 
or  it  may  be  killed  by  watching  the  t.-i-callr  I  "  licks,"  or  l«ds 
of  limestone  day,  to  which  these  atiiinals  arc  fond  of  resorting, 
and  which  thty  lick  or  gnaw,  presumably  as  a  form  of  corrtctiw^ 
Big  horn,  var>'ing  according  to  locality,  arc  found  as  far  north 
as  the  shores  of  the  Bering  Sea,  and  south  to  Northern  Mc 
Tbe  only  other  wild  animal  of  North  America  that  I 
is  the  puma  or  panther.  This  is  iavafkbiy  boMod  siitb  dngib 
which  "  tree  "  it  or  hold  it  at  bay  until  the  arrival  of  ticliBMn; 
while  a  good  pack  of  staunch  hounds  will  kill  it  flif  W  hi  I 
Tii  .s<-ek  it  without  the  aid  of  dogs  is  useless,  and  it  is  tbefcfocc 
nn  uninteresting  beast  of  sport.  Certain  .American  writen 
have  claimed  a  rather  spurious  courage  for  the  puma,  but  thf 
general  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  it  is  a  skulking,  cowardly 
beast. 

No  fecial  battery  need  be  taken  to  AawricB;  •  'jog  rife  is 
ioflkisBi,  Ite  all  the  big  gsBM  «( tlw  eoatiacBt,  bat  B  •400  or  •49B 
cordit*  rifle  Is  piobsb^  pRfmbls  Ibr  dealfatg  vith  the  1% 
Alaskan  grlzsUes. 

Uieful  works  of  reference  for  American  shooting  are:  RoostatH. 
Huntint  Tript  oj  a  Rumckmam;  Van  Dykr,  Tlu  Stdl-Uumttr .  Pike. 
Tk*  Barren  Ground*  tf  Nmtk$m  Cmtdm;  Grahmaaa.  Cbohm  is  Ste 
Rockie,;  Catoo,  flu  itatcbte  mi  Dmr  tf  Amtrita;  AmtwiamBtt 

Game  Hunting  (edited  by  Kooaevelt);  Davi^,  Cahkcv  Skpotint  t« 
Neu/foundlcnd;  Buxton,  Short  SlaUu:  Whitehead,  C\imf>  Ftrt:  ef 
Ikt  Bmnfadesi  and  tbe  volumes  of  the  "  Radmtnion  Librafy 


Otktr 


Although  two  or  three  sorts  of  unimp^^rtant  deer  arc  {oailiB 
South  America,  as  well  as  the  puma  ajid  jaguar,  it  docs     _  _ 
not  cell  for  special  mention  in  re$[Ktt  of  big  game 
shooting,  an  extraordinary  fact  in  view  of  the  enormous 
size  of  the  continent.   The  best  work  of  lefeWBCe  b 
Sporlini  SkeUkfs  in  South  Ameriet. 

Arctic  big  game  shooting  appdtis  to  such  a  smafl 
spertsmeo,  and  is  ao  limiled  la  iu  variety  of  game,, 
that  It  Deed  not  be  toudied  on  here.  Full  iafonnatioa 
on  the  subject  can  he  found  in  the  worimof  1 
Nansen,  and  other  .Xrciic  explorers. 

Some  of  the  finest  deer  stalking  in  the  world  can  be  obtiincid 
in  New  Zealand,  by  those  able  to  spare  the  time  for  so  long  a 
journey. 

Big  game  shooting  is  Dot'oBlsr  bb  caccediBC^  isptarin 
amusement,  but  ooe  of  which  tbe  eost  has  been  ooatiBaaVr 
iaciessing,  and  no  expedition  of  any  knpth  outside 
Europe  could  be  enjoyed  under  an  ex[>cnditurc  of  from 

Lko-Lsco;  but  in  view  of  the  enormous  difference  in   

local  (omlitions,  no  less  than  individual  requirements, 
no  hard  and  fast  scale  can  be  laid  down.    East  Africa 
SomaliUnd  are  probably  the,  most  tufimivt  V^^'^itt  is  < 
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to  luBt,  «n  aeeooDit  o(  Um  attmbcn  of  portan*  aad  kUkman, 
wtdi  wUcb  a  ■portMmn  ii  obUged  to  fnatmlicr  UmM,  while 

British  India  is  relatively  the  cheapest.  Sooth  o(  the  Zambezi 
in  Africa,  it  is  usual  to  transport  stem  and  eqtiipioent  in  an  ox- 
wagon,  and  though  the  initial  coat  is  hea\'>',  great  part  of  this  can 
be  rccoupc<l  by  selling  the  equipment  at  the  cntl  of  the  trip.  No 
matter  in  what  part  ot  Afrii  a  it  is  puri'<'5fl  t">  hunt,  it  is  advisable 
to  bring  everything,  camp-equipment — Wcissman  lent,  mosquito 
curtains,  tarrp  bcdsiea  l,  table  and  chair — and  all  stores  from 
EmUnd.  These  latter  should  be  pocked  in  strong  boxes,  each 
bnnded  with  the  oatoMof  Itsceiital%  to  weigh  «hm  foD  6$  Ih, 
the  weight  an  African  porter  Cia  oonveiuently  cmrty.  Beads 
and  presents  for  natives  should  not  be  overlooked.  In  India .  on 
the  other  hand,  nearly  everything  can  be  procured  i  hi-,:rM  r  ami 
better  there  than  in  England,  while  as  regards  North  America, 
as  indcvd  everywhere,  the  expense  oi  a  ^h(^^ung  trip  varies 
largely  with  locality;  the  outfit  of  wagons,  horses  and  attend- 
ants requisite  for  Wyoming  or  Montana,  being  useless  in  British 
ColiunbU,  or  Alaska,  when  ovcqrthiQg  hw  to  bo  "  podced  "  on 
Indlaa  porters.  Of  Ceatral  or  Northen  Asia  h  is  <SIBaik  to 
l!peak  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  as  regards  expense;  but  on 
this  important  point,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  globe  an 
expedition  may  be  plannctl,  information  shoiihl  bt  tOUfitt  ilOn 
only  the  latest  and  most  reliable  authorities. 

The  hunter's  pors-Tnal  cqLiipmont,  rifle,  clothing,  saddlery,  Sc., 
should  be  the  bcii  procurable.  Wbcrca  camp  bed  is  not  practicable, 
a  slceping.bag  of  three  partitions  and  waterproof  back  should  be 
taken.  Clothing  must  of  course  be  adapted  to  the  climate,  but 
flannel  must  always  be  worn  next  the  skin,  and  a  cholera  belt  is  a 
necessity.  It  should  \x-  remembered  that  clothin?  should  err  on  the 
side  of  warmth;  a  chill  can  be  contracted  in  tnc  tropics  jmt  as 
easily  as  in  a  temperate  clime,  and  is  far  more  danKerous  in  its 
efiect*.  A  nm.ill  ro«-dicine"-che»t  should  form  part  of  the  equipment, 
and  moit  mi  dicincs  can  now  be  obtained  in  easily  portable  tabloids. 
Warburg's  fever  tincturr,  and  quinine,  are  essential  in  tropical  or 
malarious  districts.  Cheap  rubber-soled  shoes,  to  be  thrown  away 
when  worn  out,  are  excellent  for  rock  work,  otherwise  no  footgear 
can  equal  a  well-made  English  shooting  boot.  _  Good  ftcld^glasies 
are  preferable  to  telescopes,  on  account  of  their  handincss.  _  Now 
that  big  game  shooting  has  bcro.ne  the  "  fashion,"  .ind  fLirillties  for 
world  travel  are  increasing  e\er\'  year,  fxopic  ire  [n n.-  ti>  enter 
on  the  spore  with  but  vaicue  i<ka»  as  to  its  danni  rN.  h.inlships  and 
responsibilities.  Presumably  no  one  not  of  viur-.d  constitution 
would  undertake  an  expedition  to,  say.  Central  Africa,  or  Asia: 
but  even  granted  Ibis  nc denary  <)nalification,  he  may  be  naturally 
unfitted  by  temperament  to  deal  whb  the  discomforu  and  draw- 
backs insrparabie  from  big  game  shooting,  even  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions.  He  may  be  able  to  pfant  siioc  after  shot  on 
the  bullVcyc  of  a  atationarv  iron  target,  yet  this  is  a  very  different 
matter  from  tindink'  the  Nhoulder  of  an  animal  moving  through 
surrounding*  which  closely  assimilate  with  its  own  colouring,  or 
from  placing  his  bullet  in  exactly  the  right  sp*!!  to  stop  the  charge 
of  an  infuriated  witd-bcast.  In  such  a  situation,  if  eye,  hand,  or 
aerve  fail  him.  the  odds  am  that  the  creature  will  kill  him  instead 
of  bis  Idlline  it,  for,  as  lias  been  truly  said,  dangcrooa  wild  animals 
when  wounded,  or  pro\'okea  beyond  endurance,  will  hunt  a  human 
being  as  a  Icrrirr  docs  a  rabbit.  In  dealing  with  coloured  retainers, 
whether  .Asi.iiic  or  African,  the  hunter  should  above  all  remember 
that  he  i\  .1  while  m.in.  .ind  exact  implicit  obedience  and  re«p«-ct, 
by  roinblni.1t;  tirmne>»  *ith  vrufiul'ju^ly  fair  treatment.  .Again, 
ti)  imt.inrc  a  minor,  but  n  aic  tlie  li'^s  important,  c^vLnti.d.  how 
many  would-be  big-game  hunter»arc  there  who  can  trust  themselves 
to  iad  their  direction  by  a  compass,  or  steer  a  course  at  niaht  by 
the  aid  of  the  bctt-known  constenatioos?  Yet  this  is  merely  one 
of  a  iMiadied  other  icqalnaMatiaaossssiy  totiavil  ia  a  wild  coaatcy. 

(P.  St.) 

nop,  a  term  oriptnally  for  a  booth  or  stall  whtrre  goods  were 
toM«and  in  most  cases  also  made,  row  used  chiefly  in  the  sense 
of  a  loom  or  set  of  rooms  in  a  building  wlare  gwds  Lire  ili>]il,i)ed 
for  sale  and  sold  by  retail,  also  the  building  containing  the  rooms. 
Aaother  applicalion  of  the  word  is  to  the  building  or  rooms  in 
which  the  mahiag  or  repairing  of  articles  is  curied  on,  a 
canwater**  diopr  a  repatring-shop,  at  engineering  woifca  and  the 
like.  In  America,  in  the  smaller  towi»  aixl  nval  districts  the 
"shop"  is  usually  styled  a  "store"  (O.F.  tstor.  Late  Lai. 
ifsarmi,  instauTare,  to  build,  construct,  in  later  use,  lu  provide 
necessaries).  While  in  Amerira  in  the  larger  cities  the  word 
"shop"  is  becoming  ap]i]:r  I  tn  the  retail  [ilat  es  cf  sale,  in  tncli^.h 
wags  "  store  "  has  in  recent  years  become  the  nxognixcd  form 
lor  thelaigB  ittdl  ptaas  for  univcml  aupplljr. 


IBOBB,  JAMB  (d.  isr;)*  BiMKMof  the  Engliih  hlag  Edward 
IV.,  It  said  to  have  bMO  the  daughter  of  Tlioaias  Wahistead,  a 

prosperous  London  mercer.  She  was  well  brought  up,  aad 
married  young  to  William  Shore,  a  goldsmith.  She  attracted 
the  notice  of  EUiward  IV.,  and  soon  after  1470,  leaving  her 
husband,  she  l)cc.imc  the  king's  mistress.  Edward  called  her 
the  merriest  of  his  concubines,  and  she  exercised  great  influence; 
but,  says  More,  "  never  abused  it  to  aqy  man's  hurt,  but  to  many 
a  nwo't  comfort  and  rdid.**  After  Edwifd't  death  she  was 
niMma  to  Tiioniaa  Grey,  narii|BMp  of  Dhm!*  too  of  Elisabeth 
Woedvllle  by  her  fint  hnriMod.  She  atw  had  idationt  with 
William  Howiiigs,  and  may  perhaps  have  been  the  intermediary 
between  Um  and  the  WoodviUes.  At  all  events  she  had  political 
importance  enough  to  incur  the  hostility  of  Richard  of  Gloucester, 
afterwards  K;ng  Richard  III.,  who  accused  her  of  having  practised 
sorcery  against  him  in  collusion  with  the  q  jteii  and  Hastings. 
Richard  had  her  put  to  public  penance,  but  the  people  pitied  her 
for  her  loveliaa* and  WOmaly  patience,  her  husband  was  dead, 
and  no  w  la  povHty  aad  dtvaoe  she  becaine  a  piisoaer  in  London. 
There  l^onaa  LyaoBi,  the  Uag^  aolidtar,  wia  imittcB  with 
her,  and  wished  to  aaka  her  his  wife,  but  was  apparently  dis- 
suaded. Jane  Shore  swvived  till  15  37;  in  her  last  days  she  had 
to  "  beg  a  li%'ing  of  many  that  had  begged  if  she  had  not  been." 
More,  who  knew  her  in  old  age  when  she  was  "  lean,  withered 
and  dried  up,"  says  that  in  youth  she  w.is  "  pro|>cr  and  fair, 
nothing  in  her  body  that  you  would  have  changed,  but  if  you 
would  have  wished  her  somewhat  higher."  Her  greatest  charm 
was,  however,  b«r  pkaauit  behavfaNv;  for  the  wat  "  meny  in 
coapany,  naQf  aad  ^juldt  of  ibimt/*  8ha  flguMd  mu  ti 
i6tb-centQiy  literature,  aotaUy  in  the  Uknm  for  UagblraUt, 
and  in  Thomas  Heywood's  Biwari  tV.  The  kfend  which 
connected  Jane  Shoic  %^ith  Sboredllch  k  qidto  banicM;  the, 

place-name  is  very  much  older. 

BiBLiOCRArav. — Most  of  our  Information  as  to  lane  Shore  comes 
from  Sir  Thomas  Morc's  Life  of  Richard  ///.,e<fite<I  by  J.  R-  Lumby 
(Cambridge.  1M3),  aupplcmentefl  a  little  by  ICdward  Hail  (Chronicle, 
PP-  363-364).  See  .iIm>  H.  B.  Wbeatley's  edition  of  Percy  's  RtUqun, 
ii.  ?b4  (l87<^^-■7rl  ■^ndJ.Gahdncf'aliilhaatf  Jliteiti/AicAarif /// 
(Cambridge,  «ttv*j.  (C.  L.  K.) 

SHORE,  a  word  meaning  (1)  the  margin  or  edge  of  land  when 
bordering  on  a  large  i)i<  ce  of  water,  whether  of  an  ocean  or  sea 
or  lake,  "  bank  "  taking  its  place  when  applied  to  the  borders  on 
either  side  cA  a  river;  for  the  legal  aspect  of  the  "shore,"  i.e., 
the  space  bordering  on  tidal  waters  between  high  and  low  water 
mark,  see  Foumnx;  (2}  a  prop  of  timber,  used  as  a  support, 
temporuy  or  pemment,  for  a  building  wbea  thieateoini  to  fell 
or  during  reocostruction  (see  Smum),  and  mere  pardealarly 
a  timber  support  placed  against  a  ship's  side  when  buihUag  oa 
the  stocks,  or  when  ready  for  launching  on  the  slips;  the  prope 
which  are  the  fin;il  supports  knocked  away  at  the  moment  of 
launching  arc  called  the  "  dog  shores,"  one  of  the  very  numerous 
uses  of  "  dog  "  for  mechanical  devico.  uF  n..iry  Wu.  \~  \-^c  SmP- 
BiriLoiNc).  Both  words  arc  to  be  derived  ultimately  from  the 
same  source,  via.,  thatOOt  seen  in  "  shear,"  to  cut  ofl;  in  sense 
(i)  the  word  oMana  a  poii  cut  or  "  ahon  "  ofi,  an  edge,  and 
appears  ia  M.Eag.at<(aiw,  fiom  O.  Eng.  «ci»iM,tiacat,  mar;  in 
senae  (a)  it  is  of  Scandinavian  origin  and  is  an  adaptation  of 
the  Nor.  skora,  a  piece  of  timber  cut  off  to  serve  as  a  prop  or 
support. 

SHOREDITCH,  an  eastern  metropolitan  borough  of  London, 
En^l.ii  !,  Ixjuiid.  d  X.W.  by  Islington,  N.E.  by  Hackney,  E.  by 
liethnal  Green  and  Stepney,  S.  by  the  City  of  London,  and 
W.  by  Finsbury.  Pop.  (1901),  118,637.  It  is  a  jxxjr  and  crowded 
distria  ettending  east  and  west  of  Kii^gsland  Road,  and  has  a 
large  artliaapopidatioB.  Chafai-iBaking,  cabinet  woifc,  and  other 
industries  are  carried  on.  An  old  form  of  the  name  is  SetrsdUdit 
and  the  origin  is  lost,  though  early  tradition  connects  it  with 
Jane  Shore,  mistress  of  Edward  IV.  The  piarliameniary  Ixirough 
of  Slioreditch  includes  the  Hoxton  and  Haggerston  divisions, 
eath  returning  one  memlKT.  In  Hoxton  is  the  Shorcii'.ch 
technical  institute.  The  borough  council  consists  of  a  mayor, 
7  aldenncB  and  41  couadlloca.  Area,  697-6  aom. 
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SHOREHAM— SHORING 


SHOREHAH,  a  seaport  in  the  Lewes  parliamentary  division 
of  Sussex,  England,  near  the  mor:h  of  ihv  river  A  lur,  6  n;.  W. 
of  fiiuhton  on  the  London,  Brighton  &  South  Coa^t  railway. 
FopbW  urban  district  of  New  Shorcham  (igoi),  3837.  The  town 
b  KWPetiiBW  known  m  New  Shofchun,  ia  diniartkin  Iram  the 
vinase  of  Old  SbovduuBr «  nOo  op  the  river,  wUA  wis  the 
former  port.  The  cborch  of  St  Mary  the  Virgin  lacks  almost  the 
entire  nave,  but  tbe  remainder  shows  fine  work  ranging  from 
Norman  to  Early  English.  Of  no  less  interest  is  the  church  of 
St  Nicholas,  Old  Shorcham,  a  cruciform  Norman  structure 
letaining  some  remarkable  early  wooiiwurk.  Ihure  are  public 
j^wlyna  containing  a  museum  and  theatre.  The  trade  of  the 
mil  port  is  chiefly  in  coal,  corn  and  timber.  Shipbuildbg  is 
^»  curicd  on.  Tbe  important  public  boys'  school  of  St  Nicholas, 
l^nMttQ  xkcu  Sbotebam,  is  pert  of  a  wide  scheme  which  within 
Snsei  kdndes  the  middle-^M  schofil  at  Hontpiapabt,  that 
foraonsof  tntdcsmen,  &c.,  at  StSiwkar%  AnBBi^»aiidtlie^h' 
school  of  St  Michael's,  Bognor.  The  ackott  WIS OlIlillMed  by 
the  Rev.  N.  Woodward  in  1849. 

It  seems  probable  that  soon  after  the  Conquest  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  New  Shorcham  (Sorcsham,  Sorham,  Schorham) 
resulted  in  the  decay  of  Old  Shoreham,  and  that  the  borough 
grew  up  within  the  former.  Shorch.->.m  owed  its  early  importance 
to  the  natural  harbour  formed  by  the  river  Adur.  In  the  time 
of  the  Coafeiaor  it  wuheU  by  Amt  of  iheking,  but  in  (066  was 
MBOog  tbe  lands  granted  'to  Williaai  de  Braoie.  Pkon  here 
iCharlcs  II.  escaped  to  Ffeaaap  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  1651. 
It  became  a  port  of  great  consequence  in  the  13th  and  i4lh 
centuries,  but  in  the  i5lh  and  following  centuries  was  much 
reduced,  doubtless  owing  to  the  encroachment  of  the  sea.  The 
port  revived  during  the  nign  of  George  III.,  when  acts  ^vcrc 
passed  for  securing  and  improving  the  harbour.  Shorcham  was 
caUed  a  borough  in  1236.  In  130S  there  was  a  mayor,  and  the 
"  mayor  asMl  bailiffs  of  Sbonbam  "  are  mentioned  in  a  Ckise  Roll 
af  tj^  iMt  BO  charter  of  laoorporatiOa  is  known.  Tbe  town 
adapted  the  Local  Government  Aa  of  i8s8  In  tSM.  Itntuned 
two  members  to  parliament  from  119$  until  It  was  (ftfirandibed 
in  1885.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  William  de  Braose  held  at 
Shoreham  by  prescriptive  right  weekly  markets  on  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays,  and  a  two-da)^  fair  at  the  Exaltation  of  the 
Holy  Cross.  In  1793  the  markcl-day  was  Saturday  and  a  fair 
was  held  on  the  35th  of  July,  but  these  are  not  now  held.  Ship- 
building has  always  been  the  chief  industry,  and  was  largely 
carried  on  in  the  i3tb  and  14th  centuries. 

8B0BIKQ  (from  "ahoceb"a  prop},  an  apcntioa  oooBKted 
witb  bunding.  It  b  often  necessary  befbre  actaal  boUcBng  is 
begun  tosup[>ort  lining  premises  while  the  work  of  excavating 
for  underground  pirtmenfs  is  being  carried  out.  The  art  of 
shoring  comprises  the  temporary  support  of  buildings,  and  m.-iy 
become  necessary  because  of  the  failure  or  settlement  of  some 
portion  of  the  structure  or  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  the  upper 
portion  while  alterations  are  being  made  in  the  lower.  There  arc 
seveial  diSerent  forms  of  shoring,  each  adapted  to  suit  pcculi.tr 
droimstanoes.  Much  of  the  sbotini  for  ocdinaiy  cska  is  done 
with  heavy,  roughly  sawn  timbers  stroncly  braced  together, 
but  for  especially  heavy  work  steel  members  may  be  introduced 
and  prove  of  great  value.  There  is  the  trouble  in  connexion  with 
their  use,  however,  that  connexions  between  steel  members  arc 
not  made  with  the  same  facility  as  between  pieces  of  timber. 

The  form  of  shore  in  most  general  use  is  th,-\t  known  as  the 
raking  shore.  It  consists  of  one  or  more  timbers  sloping  from 
tbe  face  of  the  structure  to  be  supported  and  bedded  upon  the 
ground.  As  the  ground  is  usually  of  a  aoK  or  less  yielding 
nature,  a  stout  timber  plate  termed  a  aote'pieee^  of  sufficient  area 
to  withstand  being  driven  into  the  soil,  is  placed  to  receive  the 
base  of  the  raking  timber  or  timbers.  A  wall-plate,  with  the 
object  of  increasing  the  area  of  support,  is  fixed  to  the  face  of  the 
wall  by  means  of  hroks  driven  into  the  wall.  Where  space  is 
available  an  ar.plc  of  60"  is  the  best  to  adopt  for  the  rr.iin  shore, 
the  auxiliary  members  ranging  in  their  slope  from  45*  to  75°. 
In  many  cases,  especially  in  towns,  the  angle  of  slope  is  governed 

outside  influences  such  as  the  width  of  the  footway.  Raking 
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shores  are  erected  in  "  systems  "  of  two  or  more  members  placed 
in  the  same  vertical  phnc  at  right  angles  to  the  face  of  the  ■• 
The  different  members  rise  fanwise  from  the  sole-plate  to  tuppon 
the  wall  at  different  points. 
The  distance  horixonta^y  be- 
tween tbe  systems  depemla  on 
the  condition  of  the  building 
being  propped  up,  and  also 
upon  the  spacing  of  its  winHow 
and  other  opcniti^rs-  The  usual 
spacing  is  10  ft.  or  i  5  ft.  apart, 
but  this  distance  has  often  to 
be  varied  according  to  the  posi* 
tions  of  the  cpeninp  in  the 
walL  The  application  of  tbe 
shores  should  be  carefully  made 
and  support  given  only  where 
there  is  a  corresponding  thrtist 
inside,  such  as  from  a  floor  or 
roof,  as  without  ihia  the  shore 
is  liable  to  act  more  as  a  de- 
structive agent  than  a  support- 
ing one,  and  cause  the  wall  to 
cave  in  at  that  point,  or  placed 
against  a  panvet  wdl  it  might 
have  the  effect  of  pushing  it 
over.  The  members,  thevefoie, 
should  be  so  placed  as  to  meet 
the  wall  at  a  point  somewhat 
below  the  lloor  or  roof,  so  that 
if  their  length  were  continued 
they  would  meet  and  support  the  end  of  the  floor  or  nof 
inside.  Ptrtapa  tbe  best  idea  of  tbe  positions  and  f unctioaa  «f 
the  various  component  parts  of  a  system  of  raking  shoics  caa 
be  obtained  from  a  dcicriptioa  of  the  various  members,  ettfki 
with  aoma  little  atndy  of  the  Olnsuations  (fig.  i).  Tbe  names 
of  the  dfferent  t&nbeit  are  therefore  set  out  here,  and  agaiaal 
each  part  is  given  a  short  desi  ri;  .ii<n  of  its  use  and  position. 

Rakint  Shen,  or  Raitr. — ^This  is  a  piece  of  timber  ik>ping  up  fnaa 
the  aole-pUte  to  the  wall-pieoe.  For  a  detail  diawieg  of  tbe  cea> 
nexioo  bctweea  tbe  raker  and  wall-plate  see  fic.  a.  The  lap  sad 
longcat  shore  i*  often  formed  in  two  pieces,  in  which  foim  it  CBS  bt 
more  conveniently  handled.  Tbe  upper  piece  is  ttrmed  the  riiCsi 
skote  or  ridfr,  and  ih<-  low-cr  member  which  support*  it  is  known  as 
the  bc.'k  ih.  rf.  .At  the  junction  of  the  rider  anil  liack  shtjrc  a  pur 
of  foU!in^  \v(  lt;t-5  is  introduced  and  dn\cn  in  to  Ki\c  the  htail  o(  \ht 
riiJcr  Li  tin:-,  lifaring  against  the  ni.-oJle  ani  »ill-pljtc  jlui.-  'Tt-t 
soSe-ptfce  has  already  been  mentioned  as  the  timber  Ui^  upua 
which  t  he  shorn  take  their  bed  er  bearing. 
It  usually  condtts  of  a  piece  of  11  by  3 
plank,  but  when  the  ground  is  soft  or  the 
load  supported  wry  great  It  fbouM  be 
bedded  on  a  platform  of  timber  to  spread 
the  weicht  over  a  larse  area.  The  vjle 
should  t>c  placed  slopinfj  down  towarrls 
(lie  buil>lini{  at  •omethini;  less  than  a 
right  angle  (say  80°)  with  the  inside  of  the  ^  ^ 
•awe  to  enable  tbe  latter  to  be  gndually  ««spC]«  ^ 
levoid  to  a  frm  blaring  with  the  aid  of  a 
crowbar.  Wedging  aboukl  not  be  resorted 
to  or  the  alrMd^  shaky  building  may 
sustain  further  Injury  through  the  vibra- 
tion. When  in  position  the  loot  of  the 
shore  is  fixed  by  doj-irons  to  t!ie  hjIc- 
pictc,  and  for  addition.il  seturity  a  f  leat 
IS  spiked  on  the  sole  tight  up  to  the  shore 
to  prevent  aiqp  supping. 
Bracts.— ^meA  more  ttaa  one  ibofe 
takes  a  bearing  upon  the  sole-piece  the 
feet  of  the  several  members  arcslifTened 
and  braced  either  by  having  rough  boarding  nailed  rirht  across  tbciB 
or  by  being  bound  (o5;rther  with  a  number  of  rounds  of  hoop-iroc 
For  further  strength  also  braces  of  l-in.  boards,  6  to  9  in.  wid<.  arr 
taken  across  from  the  wall-plate  to  the  li>pinost  shore  and  'r|k>^- 
to  each  intervening  member,  binding  the  whole  together.  Tbeje 
bnces  aboukl  be  fwed  a  little  below  the  jimetioaaei  the  heads  «l 
the  shares  with  the  wall  plate.  The  woK-^iaii  has  akeady  been  t»- 
fcrred  to.  It  is  usually  a  dea!  0  in.  wide  by  3  in.  thick,  lenired  ti|htff 
against  the  face  of  the  wall  with  wrought-iron  wall  hooics.  fomugs 
good  abutnwnt  for  tbe  aboRs  and  acrviag  to  ^pnan  the 
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afforded  by  thcrn.  ITolcs  are  cut  fhrnugh  tWn  ptate  to  recww  the 
HtedUt  Cor  )n^i.',lL-s  as  the)  are  ?iimi  I  i m.-?;  termed  to  distinguish  them 
frao  the  needle*  uaod  ia  (katl  •hccu^  which  are  large  hocixontal 
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cnembm  usuafly  of  balk  timber),  which  are  pieces  of  wood  •  out 
I  ft.  lone  aitd  4  in.  Miuarc  in  acction,  cut  with  a  ihoulder  to  utt 
against  the  wall-plate.  A  portion  of  a  brick  or  ttonc  is  removed 
from  the  wall  and  the  end  of  the  needle  is  pasaed  through  the  rcct- 
aoguUr  bole  ia  the  «aU>plat«  aad  fitiod  into  the  ceoata  w  to*  wall. 


IJixk  of  wood,  cut  *oTn<»wh,it  after  the  fashion  of  a  wedge  and 

termed  a  cUtit,  ii  hxcd  abovi:  the  needle  to  keep  the  Latter  quite  firrtl. 

c'le.it*  are  u«-<l  also  in  other  ixveitiooa  to  keep  titnbcn  in  poMtion^ 

llV(;';,vi  are  iis«'d  10  olitain  a  tight 
are  used  at  their  base.  Ai  little 


The  hrad  of  the  needle  projects  about  4J  in-  beyond  the  face  of  the 
un"  I  Lite  and  forms  an  abutment  for  the  bead  of  the  shore.  The 
head  uf  the  shore  is  notcheil  to  fit  (he  underside  of  the  needle  tfi 
prevent  any  rnoN-cment  sideways.  If  this  is  not  done  the  shore  1 
liable  to  be  acted  upoa  by  the  wind  and  be  blown  down.  A 


force  w  DoaiiMB  nnwt  be  etna- 

ployed  ra  driving  tiiem  w 

vil'raiion  U  liable  to  injure  the 
already  weakened  wall. 

Uorisonlat  sfwres,  or  flyi*lg 
ikora  as  they  are  more  often 
terined  hy  thi'  u  ;  rknian.  may 
Ipc  cmplL,\r.l  |i  r  =;,.un  up  to 
atK>ut  J5  1  '"^y  ""^e  use'l 

to  tupport  the  [larty  <if 
the  houses  ailioitiing  the  pre- 
mises being  rebuilt.  They  arc 
erected  during  the  pijlling 
down  operatiims  am!  remnveil 
a*  the  new  InuildinK  is  rai?»d 
and  there  is  no  further  mvd 
fiir  thorn.  A  system  of  fKln,; 
-.h  ires  consists  of  one  or  t-'.ire 
hnrizontal  tinitxr?,  s--jnietinu <) 
known  a*  do^  sliores,  cut  in 
lightly  lntv.xxjn  the  wall- 
plalrs  fixed  with  hooks  to  I  he 
laces  of  the  walls  of  the  ad- 
joining building!*  (Ii^;.  j). 
Thc^e  hori/ont.i!  nicmtxrs  arc 
s;j[![iorte<.l  at  e.ich  etui  l.y 
cleats  and  needles  fixed  in  the 
wall-plate  as  deKribed  for 
raking  shoring.  The  shores 
1-  Mipported  in  thdr  length 
1  V  inchned  braces  springmg 
from  needles  fixed  near  the 
lowtT  ends  of  the  wall-plates  and  'trvini;  t< 
point  .itiniit  a  third  of  its  Itiv.;-di  (riiiii  the 
l<riic<-s  are  carrictl  from  tl.e  u[i;t  r  surl.ite  ( 
.i^ainst  neoflles  at  the  ii(if>.  r  ends  of  the  pi 
are  seciiri-'l  In  the  upr^ir 
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■  stmt  th«  shore  at  a 

>»..ll.  Corresponding 
f  the  shore  and  .dmt 
i!<;s.  Straining  piece* 
I  lower  faces  of  the  shore  to  ser\'C  as 
atiutments  for  the  ends  ol  ifie  braces.  The  best  angle  for  these  braces 
bone  of  45^  but  asmaller  inclination  than  thi<^  h  frequently  adopted. 
Wec^es  are  inserted,  usually  at  the  end  of  the  fly<T  so  as  to  tigbtc* 
this  up  between  the  wall-pfates,  and  sometitni  ,  lietu.r  ri  the  bracps 
and  tne  straininj;  riM  e,  and  carefully  drivi  n  to  tivjl.tcn  up  the 
whole  andean  e  c.ich  tiinlu  r  to  find  aclosc  beariny;.  U  the  adjoininL; 
[ire:Ti:-ei  are  of  Clln^ideral  le  height  atxl  r-,|»xi,illy  if  it  protKjr4d 
to  unr'r  rtakc  evter:-ix  e  e\i  avations,  the  ^y^ti'tn*  of  flying  shores 
may  need  to  N-  -i  tTii '.i I  .it  complicated,  each  consisting  of  se>trral 
horizontal  nicniUrs  .sj-icol  from  lo  \o  \y  ft.  afvirt  and  well  strutted 
one  to  another  and  to  the  wall-plaie  (fV^.  .■).  In  the  application  of 
this  form  of  shoring,  as  in 
raldng  shores,  the  same  rules 
apply  as  regards  placing  the 
■shores  on  the  face  ol  the  wall  in 
a  pruficr  position  to  o'  l.-iii  .1 
vih  I  ahjtr:ient  on  a  l'i«>r  or 


tin 


[(t  h.LT  sulc. 


members  should  Lh:  Hvi.nly 
dogSed  and  spiked  together  to 
form  a  hoOVOKencous  fraine- 

worlc  capable  of  resisting  the 
attacks  of  a  strong  wind,  w  hi.  li 

in   an   cxposr«l    {xxsition  will 

>-(  .r:irtii;n--:    d>  :,trLiy    a  piXiriy 

C'lii^tr  ii  tt..tl  framework. 

ll!jti.'ontal  shores  .'h  .iild  be 

adopted  wlicrcvcr  posiiiik-  in 

[.reference  to  raldng  ahorea. 

besides  being  nKxe  economical. 

they  are  more  oonveoient  aitd 

more   effectual    than  rakers 

springing    from    the  ground. 

especially  if  th.-  Iiii,;lit  of  the 

building  is  coniideruiilc  and  the 

span  at  the  most  not  much  over 

■vo  ft.  Apart  from  the  economy 

eticctcd.  they  present  a  direct 

re.'istance  to  the  thrust  and  are 

well  uiil  of  the  way  of  any  buiUiing  operation*  that  may  be  carried 

Mti  i,l  .w  them,  SO  th-lt  tnere  is  no  risk  of  their  being  accidcnt.4lly 

(list url>e-<l,  uhejms  the  feet  of  rakinR  5li-:.rrs  are  K'-nerd!y  in  th*; 

way  of  the  workmen,  and  if  not  di«tur!i>''l  l  y  .1:1  ide;.t-i]  lilows  (rum 

material",  or  r.irts  will  very  likelv       l-vi  .  .-.'  d  and  rer.dercJ  utidcja 

by  the  r!i,-.:in.:  ar.d  I'lirf.iiini;  wliii  li  i^     in.:  i  ll  around  them. 
I      S'.ilr  1/1  tm:!;  ii  the  next  melh.xi  of  tiiii[iorar\'  support  to  come 
'  under  roi  -,i.|.  ration.    It  is  known  also  a?  Xfritcal  shmng  and  <fMd 
( tkffrt»i,  >^od  U  ibc  owuia  UMtiilly  adopted  to  support  temporarily 
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ttwufq^(Mrt!onortti«wan»or«buNdin(«fienit»fouM]n«c«Muy  I  eoBtequenra.  Such  melhods  perhaps  work  very  well  (<« 
lo  recoofUuct  the  (ouiufaUoat  or  to  make  large  openiasa  in  the  I  offdinary  bttudii«i.  but  in  t^al  cases  they  may  v^ry  «<il  lead  lo 


FtQ,  7.— Sharing  of  the  Prcsbytcryt  Exterior,  Winchnttr  Cathedral  Restoration. 

loww  parts  of  the  wall,  as.  (or  example  when  putting  a  thop  frnnt  in 
■n  ctislin^  building.  Thi*  form  oi  shorinK  cuiixi:<(»  of  horitonul 
auember*  of  batk  timber  termed  nttdUi  (very  diiTcrent  from  the 
needle*  used  in  raking  and  flying  shoring),  which  are  passed  through 
holc»  in  the  w.iJl  tu  be  »ii()(>ortc<l,  at  a  sufhcirnt  height  to  allow  of 
the  insertion  of  any  arch  or  lintcU  that  vn^y  be  necc«viry  above  the 
opening  it  is  proposed  to  cut  (Ags.  5  and  6).  The  needles  are  sup- 
|K>rted  at  each  end  by  an  upright  timber  or  dtad  ikort,  one  on  each 
■idc  of  the  wall  to  each  nredle.  These  should  not  be  allowed  to 
rest  upon  any  floor  or  vault  but  be  carried  down  to  a  solid  foundation 
■ltd  set  upon  and  securely  dogged  to  a  timber  sleeper  running 
parallel  to  the  wall.  If  it  is  not  practicable  to  take  the  inner  dead 
■horc  through  intervening  floors  down  to  the  solid  ground  in  one 
piece,  and  it  is  ncccsur>'  for  its  base  to  be  set  upon  the  floor  or  ujxin 
sleepers  placed  on  the  floor,  the  strutting  must  be  continued  in  a 
direct  line  below  it  until  a  firm  foumlation  is  obtained.  Between 
the  needle  and  the  head  of  the  dead  shores  folding  wedges  are  in- 
•erted  to  force  the  horixontal  supporting  tulk  hrmly  up  to  the 
underside  of  the  masonry.  Connexions  between  the  dead  shores  and 
the  needles  and  sleepers  are  made  with  wrought  iron  dog*.  The 
•pacing  of  the  systems  of  dead  shoring  depends  to  a  large  extent 
upon  tnc  material  with  which  the  wall  is  constructed;  for  brickwork 
tney  should  be  placet]  at  intervals  not  greater  than  6  ft.  With  this 
form  of  shoring;  especially  it  is  often  found  necessary  to  .idopt  other 
methods  auxiliary  to  the  main  shoring.  These  take  the  form  of 
raking  or  flying  shores  from  the  face  of  the  building.  All  the  openings 
in  the  wall  alxive  should  be  wdl  strutted  between  their  reveals  to 
prevent  any  alteration  of  shape  taking  place.  Inside  the  building 
vertical  shores  or  struttine  must  be  carried  up  independently  in  m 
direct  lii>e  betu-cen  the  floors  with  head  ana  sole  ptaie*  at  floor 
level  and  ceiling.  This  strutting  must  start  from  a  hrm  fouitdation 
at  the  bottom  of  the  building  and  be  tightly  wedged  up  so  as  to 
relieve  the  wall  of  any  weight  from  the  floors  and  roof.  To  obviate 
settlement  as  much  as  possible,  work  done  in  underpinning  should 
be  built  slowly  with  ronland  cement  mortar  mixed  in  strong 
proportions.  Before  the  shoring  is  removc<l  at  least  a  week  sho<ild 
el.ipse  to  allow  the  work  to  set  hard  and  firm.  Then  the  needles 
should  be  carefully  loosened  and  removed  and  the  holes  from  which 
rhcy  were  withdrawn  m-ide  good.  The  remairHlcr  of  the  props  can 
then  be  "  struck,"  leaving  the  raking  or  flying  shores  until  the  last. 
If  possible  this  work  should  be  spread  over  several  days,  an  interval 
of  a  day  or  two  being  left  between  the  removal  of  each  ponion  of 
timbering  to  allow  the  work  gradually  to  set  on  its  new  bearings. 

Shoring  should  be  the  subject  of  careful  calcubtions  to  ascertain 
the  most  suitable  sixes  of  timbers  and  to  determine  the  most  appro- 
priate points  of  support.  This  is  not  always  done,  however,  and 
much  work  of  this  cnaracter  is  carried  out  by  rule  of  thumb  methods. 
The  usual  result  is  that  the  timber  used  is  of  a  much  grt-atrr  slic 
than  is  really  necciwary,  althnuKh  .is  the  material  is  not  much 
injured  And  is  avaiUbIc  oa  renioval  for  re-use  this  fact  is  itot  of 


stiLiring  being  constructed  in  too  fragfc 
a  manner,  with  serious  results.  Some 
rules  which  experKnce  has  show  a  to 
«ork  satisfactorily  for  ordinary  work  are 
given  bdow,  together  with  the  ap- 
proximate scantlings  of  tite  timlcr 
required. 

liuUi  and  Sua  far  Rakint  Skorn, — 
W.dls  IS  ft.  to  JO  ft.  high  snouk)  have 
i  shores  to  each  system ;  if  30  ft-  to  40 
II  in  height,  3  shores  each  systen;  if 
40  ft.  or  more  in  height,  4  shores,  with 
•  n  additional  shore  for  each  10  ft-  in- 
crease.  Shoring  is  rarely  seen  more  thaa 

5  shores  high.  The  angle  ol  the  maia 
shores  is  usually  about  60*.  and  none  of 
the  timbers  should  exceed  an  ancle  of 
75  *.  Some  of  the  lower  shores  will  sicpe 
much  less  than  this,  at  aneles  between 
40*Md6o*.  The  s>-stems  aaould  not  be 
placed  at  a  greater  distance  apart  than 
15  fL  It  is  often  found  convTvicnt  to 
puce  them  at  the  piers  between  window 
openings.  As  regards  the  si«s  of  the 
timbers  used  for  walls  15  ft.  to  ao  ft. 
high,  the  shores  may  be  4  in.  or  5  in. 
•quarc  in  section;  for  walls  90  ft.  to  30 
ft.  high, 6  in.  by  6  in.,  or  o  in.  by  ^|  in.: 
for  wills  30  ft.  to  3^  ft.  high,  13  in.  by 

6  in.,  or  «  in.  by  8  in.;  for  w-alls  40  ft. 
to  $0  ft.  high.  9  in.  by  9  in  ;  for  walla 
above  this  height  13  in.  by  9  in. 

P«r  Horitontal  or  Flytni  Skoret — For 
•pans  not  excee<ling  15  ft.  the  principal 
Mrut  ma^  be  6  in.  by  4  in.,  wito  raking 
Struts  4  in.  by  4  in. ;  for  spans  rxceei^ 
ing  15  ft.  but  not  exceeding  35  ft.  the 
sise  of  the  principal  strut  should  be 
from  6  In.  to  9  tn.  square,  and  the  raking  struts  from  6  in.  by  4  in. 
to  9  in.  by  6  in. 

Interesting  examples  of  shoring  on  a  large  scale  may  frequently 


Fmm  a  plutuieniA  by  W.  T.  GtnA 

Fic.  8.— Shoring  of  the  Presbytery,  Interior,  WtadnMT 
Cathedral  Restoration. 

be  seen  appliied  to  large  bmldlngs  tn  the  coone  of  repair  or  remm. 
tion.  The  rebuilding  of  the  foundations  of  the  retro<hoir  and  Udy 
chapel  of  Winchester  cathedral  which  was  carried  out  in  the  autumn 
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of  l906'M0eHlUted  the  tnrction  of  a  vrry  claboraic  and  complicated 
arrange  meat  oif  thorinc  to  unhotd  the  masonry  while  the  work  <A 
underpinning  the  wi!!-.  wa?  l"-ins  cirrictl  on.  The  foimd.if ions  of 
the  eastern  portion  iJ  ikr  c.r.hi  ijril  «i  ri-  f'ujr.i)  to  In-  il.im;i  rously 
insecure,  Ixinj;  in  fart  l.iiil  ij[«)n  .1  l>r^l  of  soft  marl  only  10  ft.  IxJow 
the  'urf.irr  of  the  Krr;un<l,  in  f|)itc  of  the  fact  that  at  a  depth  of 
16  f..  a  hard  H>lid  stratum  of  gravel,  at  least  6  ft.  thick,  is  arrived 
at.  Tltt  mdicval  buildets  without  doubt  entertained  auaoidona 
m»  to  tlie  tnitainirtg  power  of  their  proposed  foundation,  ana  ao  to 
ensiirr  sMl>ility,  as  they  thought,  strengthened  it  by  placing  below 
the  mas'  iiry  horizontal  layers  of  beech  trees,  filling  up  the  interstices 
with  hard  chalk  and  flint".  These  contrivances  were  not  sufficient 
to  prcwnt  the  grad  ...1  f  inkinj;.  throui;h  succt^-dinR  centuritD.  of 
the  hravy  mass  of  m.iv  mry.  'I  his  not  only  .<tfccti-<l  the  footings  of 
t!,f  1- jil  iint;,  liiit  iai]«  I  fi>»ure*  of  an  atarminij  nature  in  the  vaultirjj 
and  walls.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr  T.  G.  Jackson  a  carduily 
dcwgwad  anummmt  «f  tfearing  was  applied,  cttnritriin  c<  imkinc 
■ham.  iiytnff  moret  and  needling,  for  tnc  purpow  of  the  under* 
flilining,  witn  opccially  drsiKr.c-d  timbering  to  Support  the  arches 
and  vaulting  while  they  were  unflcrRoinf;  repair.  The  foundations 
were  found  to  be  much  undermin«.-d  by  water,  whirh  f;l!(<t  the 
excavations  made  for  the  undcrpinninj?  in  surh  quant ii us  th.it  it 
was  ncccwiry  to  employ  a  diver  to  <!rp«is:t  ccmrnt  conLU  ti.'  in  iMg- 
fuls  upon  &.C  gravcf  tied  to  which  tl.c  m  w  fuund.iiloi)-«  are  t.iken 
down.    The  illustration  (fig.  7)  will  readily  explain  the  external 

shoring  above  described,  wiifle  t§,  •  iham  the  ieterior  ihofieg  of 

the  presbytery. 

AtrrnORITiES. — The  principal  works  of  reference  on  this  subject 
are:  C.  }l.  Stock,  Shoring  and  Under pinn in g:  T.  Tredgold,  EJe- 
mentary  Prituifdes  0}  Cofptnlry;  J.  Blagrovc,  Skorini  and  its 

Applitalion.    (J.  Bt.) 

■  SHOBHCUFrBi  A  aiilitaiy  tuUoo  in  Kent.  England,  on  high 
gnraiMl  immedwtcljr  Bocth  of  Stadgtte  and  3  m.  W.  of  FoUtcsione. 
It  was  fint  established  in  1803,  when  Sir  John  Mooie  here  ttained 

the  troops  which  afterwards  formed  the  Light  Division  in  the 
TcninsuLir  War.  Its  position  was  chosen  as  a  stratcRic  piosition 
on  the  flank  of  the  French  invader  who  was  cx^Kxtid  at  the  time 
to  descend  upon  the  English  coast. 

SHOBT.  FRANCIS  JOB  (1857-  ),  English  engraver,  was 
bom  «t  Stourbridge,  Worcesterahire,  on  the  19th  of  June  1857. 
He  WM  educated  to  be  a  dvU  engiaeer,  and  waa  «ngi|cd  on 
varioua  works  in  the  Midlandi  mitt  tSBt,  wben  he  cane  to 
London  as  assistant  to  Mr  Baldwin  Latham  in  connexion  with 
the  Parliamcntar>'  Inquiry  into  the  pollution  of  ihe  river  Thames. 
He  was  elected  an  .i^soiiatc  member  of  the  In5.tilutc  of  Civil 
Engineers  in  1883.  Having  worked  at  the  Stourbridpc  School 
of  All  in  his  early  years  he  joined  the  X,ilion,-il  Art  Tr.iining 
School,  South  Kensington,  in  1S83.  He  also  worked  at  the  life 
class  under  Professor  Fred  Brown  at  the  Westminster  Scho<^of 
Aft.  and  for  a  short  time  at  the  Schools  of  the  Royal  Inatitate 
of  Paintm  in  Water<coloais.  Hit  reel  Kfe>«orli  now  became 
that  nf  .in  original  and  translator  engraver.  He  was  a  keen 
student  of  the  works  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner;  and  his  etchings  and 
mezzotints  from  Turner's  Liber  Studiorum  (1SS5  se(i  ),  wonder- 
ful examples  of  painstaking  devotion  and  unrivalled  skill,  were 
among  his  earliest  successes,  showing  the  deepest  sympathetic 
Study  of  the  originals  combined  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
resources  of  engraving  and  VBWcafM  patkoca.  Short  received 
the  highest  piabe  and  constant  advice  and  encmuagefiient  from 
RusUn,  and  the  coK>peration  of  students  of  Turner  such  aa 
Mr  W.  G.  Rawlinson  and  the  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke.  After 
completing  the  series  from  the  existing  plates  of  Turner's  Liber 
Short  turned  to  the  M;lij<t:s  whith  Turi>er  and  his  aisisiants  had 
left  incomplete.  Scvcr.^1  fine  pLilcs  resulted  from  this  study, 
bearinf  the  simple  lettering  "  F.  Short,  Sculp.,  after  J  M.  W. 
Ttamer.  R.A.,"  which  told  veiy  little  of  the  work  expended  00 
their  preduction  even  befom  the  copper  was  touched.  Short  aho 
reproduced  in  fine  BWUOtints  several  of  the  pictures  of  O.  F. 
Watts,  "Orpheus  and  Eurydicc."  "Diana  and  Endymkm." 
"  Love  and  Death,"  "  Hope,"  and  the  portrait  of  Lord  Ternvson, 
all  remarkable  as  faithful  and  im.^^;Hialive  renderings,  liis  own 
fine  quality  as  a  watcr-colour  painitr  niadc  him  also  a  sym- 
pathetic engraver  of  the  landKa[H-s  of  David  Cos  and  Peter  de 
Wint.  His  subtle  drawing  of  the  receding  lines  of  the  kw  banks 
and  ihaUowtoIrivereMuaricaand  flat  shorcsisiecn  to  perfection 
in  many  of  hb  ori^na!  etchings,  mesaotiots,  and  a«iuatints, 
notably  "  Low  Tide  and  the  Evening  Star  "  and  "The  Solway 
at  Mid-day."  Other  plates  that  may  be  mcationed  ate>- 


"  Gathering  the  Flock  on  Maxwell  Bank,"  a  soft -ground  etching; 
"  The  Ferry  over  the  Blyth,"  "  Walbcrswick  Pier,"  soft  ground; 
"  Di:tch  GrccnKro<^ery,"  "  Noon  on  the  Zui<I'  r  Zee,"  "  De- 
venter,"  "  SlroLlinj?  i'hycrsat  Lydd,"  "  An  .'\pril  I);iy  in  Ki.nt," 
and  "  Staithes,"  all  etchings;  "  A  Wintry  on  the  Stour- 

bridge Canal,"  "  Pcvcril's  Castle,"  and  "  .Ni.igara  Falls,"  diy 
poinu;  "  The  Curfew,"  "  A  Span  of  old  Battersca  Bridge,** 
and  "  Sttutie  00  Whitby  Scaur,"  aquatinu;  "  Ebbtide,  Putaqf 
Bridge,"  "llieWeBty  Mono  waifai  the  Waae,''"Solw^fFtiheii/' 
"  The  Lifting  Cloud,"  and  "  A  Slant  of  Light  in  Po^ierro  Har- 
bour," mcMotints.  Short  was  elected  A.R~A.  in  i()o6  when  the 
rank  of  associ.Ttc-cngravt  r  v.  .i^,  ri  \  ivi d.  .A^,  hr;id  of  the  Engrav- 
ing School  at  the  koy.T.1  College  of  .\rt,  Sc'Uth  Kensington,  he 
had  great  influc  ni  c  mi  younuer  engr.ivers.  Short  \\.is  elected  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  I'aintcr-Eicfacrs  and  Engravers  in  1885, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  conductfBg  its  afTaits.  In  1910  he 
MKoeeded  Sir  Seymour  Haden  aa  picudcnt.  He  received, 
ameBgit  other  ditUnctfona,  the  gold  nedal  for  engnving  at  the 
Paris  International  EahtMtioB,  1889^  aod  aoothcr  gold  awdal 

(Rapffel)  1900. 

The  Eukfd  end  Entrmed  Work  oT  P^mA  Sitll,  bf  Edwifd  P. 

Stnin:,;c  (190S),  describes  385  plates  by  the  artist.  (C.  H.*) 

SHORTHAND,  a  term  applied  to  all  systems  of  brief  hand* 
writing  which  are  intended  to  enable  a  person  to  write  legibly 
at  the  rate  of  speech.  Sjjroonyms  in  common  use  arc  steno* 
graphy  {fam  vtvit,  nanow  or  doae).  and  tachygnphx  Um 
raxif.  swift),  oroccarionally  faiadiygnphy  (from  Amxtr,  short). 

Creek  and  RvmoH  Tachygrapky. — The  question  of  the  existence 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  of  a  system  of  true  tachygraphy,  that 
is,  of  a  shorthand  capable  of  keeping  pace  with  human  speech, 
has  not  yet  been  solved.  From  surviving  records  wc  know  that 
there  were,  both  in  the  4th  rcr.tur  ,  11  r,  in  the  early  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  as  well  as  in  the  middle  ages,  systems  in 
practice  whoeby  word*  could  be  expressed  in  shortened  fom 
by  signs  or  gioupaot  t(gns  occupying  leu  space  than  the  ordinary 
method  of  hmghand  writing.  But  such  systems  appear  to  have 
been  systems  of  brachygraphy  or  stenography)  that  if.  of 
shortened  writing,  which  were  not  necessarily  also  Systems  of 
tachygraphy  properly  so  called.  If,  however,  as  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe,  the  Roman  system  of  tachygniphy,  as 
exhibited  in  the  Tironian  notes  (see  below)  was  iKTive<l  from  a 
Greek  system,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  the  latter  system 
wi>eh>*devela|)edystem  of  tachygraphy.  Hut,  be  that  as  it 
any,  no  very  carty  qiecimens  of  Greek  shorthand  have  hitherto 
come  to  light  ;  and  the  key  to  the  dadphemcat  of  the  Mcno* 
graphic  inscriptions  in  the  waxen  book  of  the  jrd  century  in  the 
British  Museum  (see  below)  still  remains  to  be  discovered.  We 
are  therefore  in  the  dark  whether  we  have  in  this  MS.  an  example 
of  true  tachygraphic  writing.  Here  it  may  be  noticed  that 
certain  words  of  Diogenes  Lacrtiushave  been  taken  to  imply  that 
Xenophon  wrote  shorthand  notes  {vrocTiti»ui!<iimv<K)  of  the 
lectures  of  Socrates;  yet  a  similar  expression  in  another  passage, 
which  will  not  bear  this  meaning,  rendcis  it  hardily  poMiblc  that 
tachygraphy  ts  nkned  to. 

The  survivinB  rocoids  of  Cieeh  ahorthaad  aie  not  "very  numcmus. 
althooRh  they  are  scattered  thraogh  a  long  period  of  time,  beginning 
with  the  4th  century  B.C.  and  extending  to  the  iJth  century.  Thry 
have  been  arranged  in  three  groups.  At  the  head  of  the  first  grotip. 
which  embraces  all  that  has  U-en  found  d.iting  Hown  to  the  3id 
century,  is  a  remarkable  inn  ription,  unfortunately  fraRmcntarj',  on 
a  m.Trl)Ic  slab  disrovea-d  on  the  Acmpolii  of  Athens  in  iS.'*4.  whieh  i» 
atlril>ul<-<l  to  the  4tti  centur>-  n.C;  and  it  i»  '-n  thi>  di-^nvcry  that 
the  actu.il  claim  of  tachygraphy  to  ha\-c  been  practi:>ed  among  the 
ancient  Gmk«  chiefly  rests.  The  inscription  dcKribes  a  system, 
or  rather  part  of  a  system,  whereby  certain  vowels  and  consonanie 
can  be  cxpres«d  by  strokes  placed  in  various  positions.  But  hen^ 
too,  it  has  been  urged  that  we  have  the  explanation  of  a  system  of 
brachygraphy  only,  and  not  one  of  tachygraphy.  To  the  first  group 
also  beionK  a  few  ipcciinens  of  shorthand  writing  on  papyri  of  the 
ind  ami  3rd  centuries,  and.  atuAC  all,  tlie  mo'.t  im|V)rt.int  ^1S  of 
Gnt- k  stenographic  symbols  hilln  rto  <lis.  ovt  rf«l.  This  is  the  u.isien 
bo.ik  already  rtftrfed  to  (Brit.  Miis..  A<M.  MS.  33,?7o).  conMStingol 
ft  ven  wcxukn  t.i'  li  nutcd  with  wax  on  l^Jtli  siib  >.  .uid  two lOVCfS 
thus  coated  on  the  inner  sides,  which  teems  to  have  been  the  exercise* 
book  of  a  shonhand  scholar  who  has  covered  its  pages  with  symbolih 
which  in  places  are  repeated  agisin  and  agein  aa  if  for  pramiEak 
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In  thne  tymbob  w  mty  1»vp  an  actual  ■sntein  of  uchygnipliic 
■horthand,  and  not  a  mere  syllabar>';  but  unfortunately  they  have 
not  yet  been  inttrprtlc<J. 

The  »econH  group  of  example*  of  Creek  iihorlhan<J  15  confinH  to  a 
few  fragmentary  papyri  and  w.ixen  t.l^Jl(•t^  ran^ini^-  froni  ;hr  4;h  to 
the  8(h  century,  chicflv  amone  the  Kaincr  collection  at  Vienna,  to 
«Mcb  PralcMor  Wetiely  has  devoted  much  labour. 

After  thi»  there  is  a  long  period  UMtptcaented  by  any  remains, 
until  we  come  to  the  period  of  tht  tUfd  glWiPi  which  stands  <)uitc 
ajMrt  from  the  preceding  grou oa, bang  wpiiiematlvc  of  the  medieval 
Crt  i  k  tachysrjphy  of  the  lotn  century.  Fir^t  utand*  the  Paris  MS. 
of  H<  rmo;;ene5,  with  some  tathsKmphic  writinR  of  that  period, 
of  which  Ikftiard  f!c  .Montf.mron  (/\sl.  dr.,  p  ■\.si )  gives  some  account, 
and  acconip;>ni<  s  his  desrri;it mn  with  a  tal'le  of  iuriTii  which.  Hi  he 
tells  us,  be  deciphered  with  incrcdiljle  labour.  Next,  the  Add. 
MS.  183JI  in  the  British  Musciim  ciiuaint  some  marginal  notes  in 
•horthand,  of  a.d.  97a  (Wattcnt).,  S^tipt,  Crate.  tb<ttm.,  tab.  10). 
But  the  largest  amount  of  material  is  found  ia  tnc  Vatican  MS. 
1809,  a  volume  in  which  a*  many  an  forty-aeven  pa^es  arc  covered 
tarhygraphic  writing  of  the  nth  century.  Cardinal  Angcio 
Mai  first  pubhyf'.ed  a  specimen  of  it  in  hii  Scriptorum  VfUrum  nova 
CoiUilxo,  Vol.  vi.  (1S31);  and  in  his  A'ftvic  fi^Hrum  bMiolhttae  trm. 
tecuiuius  (1844)  he  k'^^'"  ^  second.  *hiili,  in  the  (urm  of  a  iii4rKir.,il 
note,  contained  a  fragment  of  the  book  of  Enoch.  But  he  did  not 
quote  the  number  of  the  MS.,  and  it  hat  only  been  iilentUied  in  recent 
year*.  The  tachyeraphic  pmtion  of  it  hat  been  made  the  subject  of 
tpecial  study  by  Dr  Gitlbaucr  for  the  Vienna  Academy.  It  contains 
fragments  of  the  works  of  St  Maximus  the  Confessor,  the confestion 
of  bt  Cyprian  of  Antin<  h,  and  works  of  the  paeudo-Dionyaiut  Areo> 
nagita.   There  arc  also  oerttia  MS&  wrtttni  «t  CiMtnfcnau 

belonging  to  the  group. 

But  lu  re  at;ain  tins  medieval  ihorthand  is  not  a  tachyeniphic 
system  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  but  a  syllabic  system  naving 
very  little  advantage  over  the  ocdinary  system  of  contracted  long- 
fund  in  respect  to  rapidity  of  writing,  excepting  that  the  scribecould 
pack  more  of  the  text  into  a  given  space.  The  medieval  system 
therefore  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  development  of  any  ancient  tystem 
of  Creek  tachygraphy ,  but  rather  as  a  stunted  descendant  or  petrified 
fragment,  as  it  has  been  called,  of  an  earlier  attd  better  system. 
Other  medieval  varieties  or  phases  of  Creek  shorthand  have  also 
been  traced  in  the  14th  and  even  in  the  15th  century. 

E\'idence  of  the  employment  of  tachygriphy  among  the  Romans 
is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  authors  under  the  empire.  It 
appears  to  have  been  Uught  in  schools,  and,  among  others,  the 
emperor  Titus  is  said  to  have  been  skilled  in  this  manner  of  wnting. 
Aewrdtng  to  Suetonius  the  first  iatiodiietion  of  shorthand  tignt  or 
iMtof  was  due  to  Ennius;  but  more  Rncrallv  Cicero's  freedman 
M.  Tullius  Tiro  is  regarded  as  the  author  of  tnese  symbols,  which 
commonly  bc.ir  the  title  of  Nolae  Tironionae.  The  Tironian  notes 
iKlnngod  to  sNstcm  which  was  actually  t.irhyvirnphic ;  that  is. 
each  word  was  represented  by  a  character,  alph.iU-tic  in  origin, 
but  having  an  id(<>graphic  value.  The  notes,  as -we  have  them, 
luvc  come  down  to  us  in  a  medieval  dress,  and  arcprobablv  amplified 
f RMB  their  shape*  of  early  timet  with  varioua  diMfitkil  ■dnltiawf 
uAich  attached  to  them  after  the  practice  of  the  system  had  ocd 
«ilti  »pA  when  the  study  of  them  had  become  an  antiquarian  pursuit, 
demaoding  a  more  exact  formation  of  the  symbols  and  their  variants 
Cluui  was  possible  or  necessary  to  a  shorthand  writer  familiar  with 
the^fttem  and  writing;  at  full  sfK-ed.  Such  a  system  of  shorthand, 
expressing  wonls  liy  cum^jrehrn-  ve  symbols  or  word-outlines,  could 
be  li  e  <jn\y  hyAvm  jx>ss)blc  l<  1  ra|nd  reporting  of  human  speech 
But  it  seems  that  in  instances  where  a  symbol  was  not  forthcoming 
CO  CRprasaan  MMWaal  wwd.  Mch  a*«  sraper  name,  it  was  cvsloaiary, 
at  least  In  uw  wiftMi  wttei  which  Eiw  survived,  to  express  it  by 
a  group  of  igrlbMe  liina.  A  reporter,  taking  down  a  speech,  could 
rot  have  waited  to  express  the  unusual  word  or  proper  name  by 
such  a  slow  process;  and  no  doubt  in  actual  practice  he  would, 
in  such  an  emer^ein  v.  h  ive  in\ented  on  the  5[)ur  of  the  moment 
some  conventional  sign  which  he  would  remember  how  to  expand 
afterwards.  But  in  the  medieval  inscriptions  written  in  Tironian 
notes  a  syllabic  system  was  made  use  of  in  such  cases:  and  hence 
arose  variations  in  dilTcrcnt  countries  in  the  syllabic  method  of  ex- 
pressing words;  an  Italian  system,  a  French  system  and  a  Spanish 
system  having  already  been  identified.  Such  •  qrllahie  ayslcn  is 
comparable  with  the  "  African  "  and  "  Italiaa  "  varfetSes  of  the 
medieval  Greek  shorthand  system  noticed  above. 

There  arc  no  ancient  documents  written  in  Tironian  notes.  But 
the  tradition  of  their  employment  survived,  especially  in  the 
chanceries  c^f  the  Merovingian  and  Carolinewin  oynastics  of  the 
Prankish  empire:  and  a  limited  use  of  them  was  made  by  the 
oiiiciah  who  controlled  the  royal  diplomas.  In  Mcrovins;i.in  docu- 
ments they  generally  accompany  the  subscription  of  the  referendary, 
th«  anrltaat  instance  bemg  mi  n  diplonin  of  Chlothar  II.  a-d.  625. 
Prom  the  lefen  of  Thierry  III.  tmey  become  fairly  frequetit.  They 
(p've  bfkf  hMications  referring  to  the  composition  of  the  deed,  the 
name  of  the  person  moving  for  it.  that  of  the  official  revising  it,  &c. 
Such  uses  may  be  regarded  as  «,.ifccu3rds  against  forgery.  A  more 
extensive  employment  of  the  n<  tc,  iircvailed  under  tnc  Carolingian 
monarchs.  Official  MSS.  were  written  in  these  characters  as.  for 
e«ample.thefcrm«btfyof  thcchuKCiy  «f  taab  the  FloM.  Thqr 


appear  in  subscriptions,  often  nttadwd  to  the  raels*  (see  Oiru>- 
uatic).  Sometimes  they  accompany  the  monogrammatic  invocation 
at  the  beginning  of  a  deed;  sometimes  they  ttwmselves  conttis  the 
invocation  or  a  pious  formula.  Such  notes  continued  to  appear  in 
royal  deeds  down  to  the  end  of  the  9th  century;  and  so  inveterate 
had  their  employment  become  in  certain  po«itions  in  the  chaners, 
that  the  scribes,  after  having  forgotten  their  meaning,  wthc  oa 
adding  mere  imitative  si^ns.  In  the  loth  century  they  appear  in 
ecclesiastical  and  even  pnvaie  deeds,  but  in  the  latter  class  oif  docn- 
tnents  their  use  was  probably  only  suggested  by  vanity  and  pic> 
tension  to  learning  on  the  part. of  the  scribes.  Even  in  the  nth 
century  a  few  notes  lingered  on,  their  meaning  fast  dying  out. 

In  gettcral  litcraturcTironian  notes  were  adopted  in  tlie  9«h  snd 
foth  centuries  by  the  revisers  and  annotators  of  texts.  Of  this 
period  also  are  several  MSS.  of  the  Psalter  written  in  these  characters, 
which  it  has  been  suggested  were  drawn  up  for  practice  at  a  time 
when  a  fresh  inipulse  had  been  gi-/cn  to  the  employment  of  sbarthajid 
in  the  imknoi  literature.  The  existence  also  of  volamcs  coatainiag 
ladeoot  er  eeOections  of  Tironian  notes,  of  the  sane  pcfkd.  points 
to  a  temporary  revival  of  intcnst  in  these  «ynAol>  of  KonU  tKhT' 
graphy.  But  such  revival  «as  triHtt^tved;  earfy  In  the  inh 
century  it  had  expired. 

At  IIIORI  lllis  -  J.  Gompcrz,  Ober  tin  btskfr  unbekannUs  frieck. 
S(hril^tt\stfm  (Vienna  Academy.  l884)and  A'raf  Brmfrir»«foi  (1S95); 
M.  Citlba  uer,  Du  dtri  Sytteme  dcr  jrietk.  Taekypa^ne  (S'ienna 
Academy,  1896);  K.  Wessely.  Ex*  SytUm  aUmetk.  Tatiytrapkm 
(Vienna  Academy,  1896):  T.  W.  Allen.  "Fourteenth  Ccrtory 
Tachyttraphy,"  Joum.  HtUen.  Shtdits.  xL  (1890):  F.  W.  G.  Foat. 
"  On  Old  Greek  Tachvgraphy,"  J.H.S..  xx.,  giving  a  full  bibTKy 
graphy  (1901);  i4rcihiii  fnr  Stenograpku  (new  series,  1901):  F.  Rties^ 
Vbtr  pitth.  Tachy^raphie  (iSiSi):  J.  \V.  Zeibig.  CttikukU 
l.tteralur  dtr  Cru  n-inndichrnlxkuHU  (1878);  V.  Ciardthau*en. 
Check.  Palaograjihie  (1S79);  P.  C.irpentier,  Alpkabf'um  Tt'ouinmm 
(1747);  U.  F.  Kopp.  Palacciiraphia  crilua  (1S27I;  J.  Tardif.  Utn. 
iur  Us  noUs  tironUntus  U6m):  O.  Lehmann,  QmatsttoiKS  it  uttu 
rircmii.  Ac  (1869):  A.  P,  KOhneli,  Obtr  dit  CtiOmimimk^ 
AUtn  (187a):  F.  Kuess.  Vt«r  dte  Taekyi-raphit  dir  lUm$r  (llMh 
W.  Schmitz.  Comment,  notarum  rironiarum  (189^)  and  SHnyoliir 
works;  Utlani>ei  J.  Havtt  (1895);  J.  Havet.  (F.u-.'rfs  (tft^):  E 
Chatelain,  Jnlroduttion  d  la  Ucturt  des  notes  Itrontennes  (eontainint  a 
full  bibli<Jt;ra|)hy.  I900).  (E.  M  T.) 

In  the  loih  century  all  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
shorthand  systems  of  Greece  and  Rome  faded  compleld{y 
nway,  nad  nol  till  the  hqiinniM  of  the  ijth  caa  the  ait  be  arid 
to  have  levivdL  Bat  even  uuiIiK  that  iatcfvil  nttOHt  li 
writing  seem  to  have  been  practtNd  vUA  for  speed  eppMri> 
mated  to  modem  shorthand.' 

Shorthand  in  Ent^ltsh-speaktHg  Countries. — England  was  tie 
birthplace  of  modern  shorthand.  The  first  impulse  toils  cultiva- 
tion may  possibly  be  traced  to  the  Reformation.  When  the 
pvilKiijes  of  thai  movement  were  being  promulgated  from  the 
P4pil>  A  desire  to  preserve  the  diKOurscs  of  the  preacher  naiuraSf 
iilgyimltheidenofacccieritcdirritin.  It  is  certainly  suikiig 
that  in  the  early  systems  ao  many  brief  aibitrary  signs  aie 
provided  lo  denote  phrases  common  in  the  New  Testament  and 
Protestant  ihcoloKy.  In thccarlysystemsofDr Timothy  Bright' 
ami  I'eU  r  Dales  '  almost  every  word  is  provided  nith  an  arbiir-r>- 
sign.  Dr  Bright  (c.  1551-1615)  was  a  doctor  of  medicine  wbo 
aftenraide  caUied  the  chiitch.  Ifis  CkaneUrit.  Am  Atk  4 

■  For  InsUnces,  see  Zelbtg's  Cestkiekle  u.  Lit.  ier  Gtstlnimitdg^ 
kwat  (Dresden,  1878),  pp.  67-70.    For  John  of  Tilbury's  sjrsM 

(f.  1175),  see  especially  Skorlkand,  So.  5,  and  Ilrrmrs.  viii.  p.  y>3. 

'  The  Bodleian  Library  contains  the  only  Lrmwn  copy  of  Bnsht'i 
book  Fr>r  a  description  of  the  system,  T'honet\c  Joumrl  \  \<s^\, 
p.  H6;  Ct'culars  cf  Injormcttnn  of  ihe  Bureau  cf  EdtuaisoH  (\Va>.S- 
tngton,  1684),  No.  3,  p.  8;  and  Notes  and  (Jurries,  3nd  scr.,  vol  it. 
p.  39i.  A  is  represented  liy  a  atnight  line,  the  other  letters  of  the 
alphabet  by  a  straight  line  with  a  hook,  circle,  or  tick  added  at  il:e 
beginning.  Each  alphabetic  sign  placed  in  various  fi  1  iitiont.  nd 
having  sonte  additional  mark  at  the  end,  was  used  to  indicate  aiW- 
trariiy  chosen  words  beginning  with  a,  b,  t,  d.  &c.  There  were  four 
slopes  given  to  each  letter  and  twelve  ways  of  varying  the  base,  to 
that  forty-eight  words  could  be  written  under  each  letter  of  the 
alphabet  if  necessary.  Thus  the  sign  for  6  with  ditTerent  termituJ 
marks  and  wriltrn  in  four  different  directions  signified  a  ruTTsber  ri 
word-  commencing  with  b;  537  such  signs  had  to  be  IcarrN-d  by  bear; 
Uy  adding  certain  external  marks  these  signs  were  applied  toocb«r 
words:  thus  by  writing  a  dot  in  one  of  two  positions  with  respect 
to  a  sign  the  btter  was  made  to  represent  enher  a  synonym  or  • 
word  of  opposite  meaning.  Under  air  are  given  as  synoayms  trsa^ 
exhalation,  mitt,  reek,  siemm,  mp*Kr. 

'  Bale-s's  method  was  to  group  the  words  in  dozens,  each  d<veB 
he.iiled  by  a  Roman  letter,  with  Cert.ifri  i  f  .nirr.i  1.  pcriTiris 

marks  to  be  placed  about  each  letter  in  their  appropriate  sitk^tioa^ 
•oasiodlstiiigniihthewaedsffi 
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SkoHe,  SxLiJU  and  Serrdr  Wn'llni;  by  Character  (1588),  which  set 
forth  a  system  of  writing  b>'  Liurii  tor  or  shorthand,  was  dedicated 
to  Queen  Eliz.ibrth,  who  rewarded  the  author  with  a  Yorkshire 
living,  and  granted  to  him  the  sole  right  for  fifteen  years  of 
teaching  and  printing  books  "  in  or  by  Character  not  before  this 
tyme  comrooalye  knownc  and  vsed  by  anyc  other  cure  subjects  " 
(PMc^t  Roll,  30,  Elix.  put  13).  Peter  Bales  (i547?-i6io) 
pvoadnd  kk  pivil*  tbat "  yon  auy  alio  fcara  to  write  m  fut  u 
•  nan  ipeaketli,  by  the  ute  ef  BttcUgrapUe  by  Urn  tbvind, 
writing  but  one  I -tter  for  a  wrd  ";  his  "  Arte  ol  Btadiisrepliie " 
b  contaiced  in  his  Writing  Schocdemasltr  (1S90).  Only  with  » 
gigantic  memory  and  by  unremitting  UbOIV  OOUld  OM  tCqilire 
a  practical  knowledge  of  such  methods. 

The  first  shorthand  system  worthy  of  the  nanoe  which,  so  far 
as  is  known,  appeared  in  England  is  that  of  John  Willis  (d.  c. 

1617),  whow  Art  of  SUnosraphie  (London,  14  editions  ' 
^luSi,  b""^  ^  ^  lubstantiaUy  baaed  on  tlie 
ooramoD  alphabet:  twt  thedttiMiBeiaofhia  alphabetic 
^ns,  and  the  confused  laborious  contrivances  by  which  he 
denotes  prcnxcs  and  terminations,  involving  the  continual 
lifting  of  the  pen,  would  seem  to  rcmlc  r  his  mcthtnl  almost  as 
slow  as  longhand.  Of  the  numerous  systems  v.hich  intervened 
between  J.  Willis's  and  Isaac  Pitman's  phonography  (1837) 
nearly  all  were  based,  like  Willis's,  on  the  alphaiKt,  and  may  be 
called,  a,  b,  C  systems.  But  seven  were,  like  phonography, 
•tcict^  pbmetic,  via.  those  by  Tiffin  (1750)1  Lyk  (1762},  Holds- 
worth  and  AMridce  (17M),  Roe  (i8oa),  PUneaa  Bailey  (1819), 
Towndrow  (1831;  and  Dc  Stains  (1830). 

A  few  general  remarks  apply  largely  to  all  the  a,  b,  c  systems, 
letter  is  designated  by  a  straight  line  or  curve  (vcrtital, 
horizontal,  or  sloping),  sometimes  with  the  addition 

  of  a  hook  or  loop.    C  .ind  <j  arc  rLjcttt<l,  k  being 

iubftituted  for  hard  c  and  q,  s  (or  s-Ai  c.  Signs  arc 
pravldMl  far  c|,  sik,  ik.  C  and  /  are  cla&scd  under  one  sign, 
tiecame  in  aaoM  words  g  is  pronounced  aai,  aa  in  gfoHt,  fan. 
SinOady  aadi  of  the  pairs  /,  •  and  r,  a  baa  oohr  one  li^  A 
lew authon  nnka  the  signs  (or/,  v,  s  heavier  than  those  for  g,f,s. 
Some  daas  P  and  (,  (  and  d,  each  under  one  sign.  The  steno- 
graphic alphabet  is  therefore — a,b,d,e,f  (v),g(j),h,i,k,t,m,n,o, 
p,  f,  J  (i),  M,  V,  X,  y,  ch,  sh,  Ih.  Letters  which  arc  not  sounded 
may  be  omitted.  Gh,  ph  may  be  counted  as/  in  such  words  as 
cm^/k,  Philip;  but  the  lA  in  thing  b  never  distin^ruished  from 
the  <l  In  <Imi.  Urns  the  a,  b,  c  systems  arc  brg  l)  phonetic 
with  rapect  to  conaonaat-eotinds;  it  is  rather  with  Kegaid  to  tbe 
vowda  that  they  disregard  the  phonetic  prindpla.  No  attempt 
is  mnf!c  to  provide  adequately  for  the  many  vowd-aounds  of  the 
language.  Thus  the  signs  for  like  and  liek,  for  rale  and  ral,  &c., 
arc  the  same.  In  the  c.>'c  of  vQwel-s<Junds  denoted  by  two 
letters,  that  vowel  is  to  be  written  which  best  represents  the 
sound.  Thus  in  vteat  the  e  is  selected,  but  in  great  the  a.  In 
some  a,  b,  c  systems,  including  the  best  of  them  (Taylor's),  a 
dot  placed  anywhere  does  duty  for  all  the  vowels.  This  practice 
is.of  coiuse,aIniitfuIsotiicao{cRor,Ior|wi>«r,  and  ^^,fu 
and  fofftc,  and  hnndieds  of  other  patis  of  woniawouM  according 
to  this  plan  be  written  alike.  In  the  early  systems  of  Willis 
and  his  imitators  the  vowels  are  mostly  written  either  by  joined 
characters  or  by  lifting  the  pen  and  writing  the  next  consonant 
in  a  certain  position  with  respect  to  the  preceding  one.  Both 
these  plans  are  bad;  (or  lifting  the  pen  involves  expenditure 
of  time,  and  vowels  expressed  by  joined  signs  and  not  .by  marks 
crtemal  to  the  word  cannot  be  omitted,  as  is  often  neewary  in 
•iiift  writing,  without  changing  the  goMtal  appeaianoo  of  the 
word  and  fordng  the  eye  and  thie  hand  to  accustom  thenudves 
to  two  f'.ts  of  outline^,  vocalized  an<!  unvocalized.  In  the  better 
B,b,c  systems  the  alphabetic  signs,  besides  combining  to  denote 
words,  may  also  stand  alouc  to  designate  certain  short  common 

•The  first  edition,  publi»hed  anonymoiiNlv.  !■•  cn(i(Iid  Tke  Art 
of  Stmoi;raf>hie,  Utuhinz  by  pUtitu  and  crrlctne  ruUs.  lo  Ike  rcf><u:ilie 
of  tke  meanest,  and  for  Ike  tnr  of  aU  pro'ra;  ,  lk(  ua  y  to  Crr^fKmiu  tu 
uriling.  Wherrt'n:':)  u  annficrl  a  very  i-ur-  Dimlicn  for  Suear.o- 
pcphif.  or  Secret  Wrtiing,  printed  at  London  in  1602  (or  Cuthbert 

Burbic.  The  only  koown  ooplw  ai*  in  the  Bedkiaa  and  British 
Museum  libnriea> 


words,  prefixes  and  suflKxes.  Thns  ll  Harding's  edition  of 
Taylor's  system  the  sign  for  d,  when  written  alone,  denotes  do, 
did,  the  prefixes  dr-.  dis-,  and  the  termination3-<ftfm,  -■•>\d,  -tiud, 
-<d.  This  is  a  good  practice  if  the  words  are  well  chosen  and 
precautions  taken  to  avoid  ambiguities.  Numbers  of  symbolical 
signs  and  rough  word-pictures,  and  even  wholly  arbitrary  marks, 
are  employed  to  denote  words  and  entire  phnaea.  ^ymbolicd 
or  pictorial  signs,  if  aulBdcntly  aiiggestiva and  not  very  numeroiia, 
may  be  effective;  but  the  tae  of  "aitritrarfaa"  is  objectionable 
beamse  they  are  so  difficult  to  remember.  In  m.~.ny  shorthand 
books  the  student  b  recommended  to  form  additional  ones  for 
himself,  and  so  of  course  make  his  writing  illegible  to  others. 
The  raison  d'llrc  of  such  signs  b  not  far  lo  seek.  The  proiKrr 
sliorthand  signs  for  many  common  words  were  so  clumsy  or 
ambiguous  that  this  method  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  provide 
ihcm  with  dearer  and  easier  outBnea.  For  the  purpose  of 
veriiatim  reporting  the  student  is  reoooBBaeaded  to  oaut  aa  a.  rale 
an  Vowda,  and  dedpher  hb  writing  with  the  aid  of  the  contest. 
Bui,  when  vowels  are  omitted,  hundreds  of  p:\irs  of  words  having 
the  same  consonant  skeleton  (suih  as  mtr.i-kr  and  monoitery, 
frontier  and  furniture,  libel  and  lab<l)  arc  written  exactly  aUkC. 
This  is  one  of  the  gravest  defects  of  the  a,  b,  c  systems. 

John  Willis's  syitern  was  largely  imitated  but  hardly  improved 
by  Kdmond  Willis  (161S),  T.  Sbdtoo  (1630),  Witt  (1630),  Dix 
(i6j3),  Mawd  (tiis),  and  ThoOflUlaa  Uctcalfc  (163$).  T. 
Sheltoo'a  qntcn,  iqwUisbed  a  great  many  timca  down  lo  1M7, 
waa  the  one  wUeh  Samtid  Pe^  tised  in  wriring  hb  diaiy.* 
It  was  adapted  to  German,  Dutch  and  Latin.'  .At  a  Ki  rti 
ment  o(  Shelton's  work  in  the  Afercurius  Pdiiiiu!  of  3rd  October 
1650  i-s  one  o(  the  earliest  business  advertisements  known.  The 
book  of  Psalms  in  metre  (206  pages,  3|XiJ  in.)  was  engraved 
according  to  Shelton's  system  by  Thomas  Cross.  MelcaKe's 
Radio-Stenography,  or  Short-Writing,  was  republished  again 
and  again  for  about  a  hundred  yeais.  Tbe  3sA  "  edition  " 
isdated  i6q3,  andilSSthisluowiltoeiiaL  Tlie  inefficiency  of 
the  eariy  systema  leeftta  to  have  brooght  the  ait  bto  loaie 
contempt.  Thus  Thomas  Heywood,  a  contemporary  of  Shake- 
speare, says  in  a  prologue  *  that  his  play  of  Queer,  Elisabeth 

"  Did  throne  the  scat<,  the  boxes  and  the  ^tage 
So  much  that  some  by  stenography  drew 
A  plot,  put  it  in  print,  acaiee  ooe  wofd  true." 


Shakeapeare  critics  would  in  thb  manner  explain  the  badness  of 
the  text  in  the  earliest  edIthMis  of  Hawid,  Rgmet  and  /nTM, 

Taming  of  the  Skrcit,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  and  Henry  V. 
Perhaps  a  stuHy  of  J.  Willis's  system  and  of  E.  Willis's  (which, 
though  not  publi-ihed  till  after  Shakespeare's  tiealh,  was  practiced 
long  before)  may  shed  light  on  corrupt  readings  of  the  text  of 
these  plays.*  Rich's  system  (1646,  joth  edition  1792) 
reproduced  with  slight  alterations  by  many  other 
persons,  including  W.  Addy,  Stringer,  and  Dr  Philip 
Doddridge  (1799  and  three  times  since).  Tbe  New  Testament 
and  Psalna  were  engraved  In  Ridils  characters  ( 1659,  596  pages, 
aJXi}  in.,  a  vols.),  and  Addy  brought  out  the  whole  Bible 
engraved  in  shorthand*  (London,  16S7,  306  pp.).  Locke,  in 
his  Tre.-.iiir  on  Education,  recommends  Rich's  system;  but  it  b 
encumbered  with  more  than  300  symbolical  and  arbitrary  signs. 
In  1847  >i  was  stm  laed  hgr  Mr  Plowniaa,  n  moat  aooanplidied 
Oxford  r^orter. 

In  1670  William  Mason,  the  best  shorthand  author  of  the 
t7ih  centiny,  publbhcd  his  Pm  pimk'dfaam  an  Eagle's  Wmg. 
The  alphabet  was  largely  taken  from  RidilL  Bnt  juMtoa 
in  his  Art's  Advanurr.inl  (ifiSj)  only  sit  of  R-ih's 
letters  arc  retained,  and  in  hb  Plume  VoLinle  (1707)  further 

*  See  a  paper  by  J.  E.  Bailey, "  On  the  Gpher  of  Pepys'  EHaiy."  <n 
Paten  if  dm  Mtmhtttir  laimry  CUh,  voL  IL  (inQ.  Sfidton 
(itei-ie^o)  ia  not  to  be  eoofoomM  inth  the  tramhMor  of  Dm 

Quixote. 

'  Siv  Zril  iu's  Cfick.  u.  Lit.  d.  Gescktrindsehreibekunst,  p.  J95. 

*  /'Ua^r.ni  Duilciuci  and Drammot  (London.  16^7).  p.  319. 


'       M  L.«-vy's  Si 


et  and  Drammot  (luMidon,  16^7;.  p.  349. 
hahtftM  and  Shtirtkaid  (Lendea),  and  PkmHk 

Journal  (1WI5).  p.  34. 

*  Thb  cerioMty  is  described  ?n  tbe  Pkonetk  /aaraat  (iMg),  pp. 
196.  The  Bodloaa  Library  has  a  copy. 
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changes  arc  made.  Tnitial  vowels  arc  written  !)y  their  alphaWtic 
signs,  final  vowtis  by  dots  in  certain  positions  (a,  e  at  the  bcfiiii- 
ning;  *.  >■  'he  nii'ldlc;  p,  u  at  tin-  uiid),  and  mcilial  vowels 
by  lifting  llic  in:a  and  writiog  the  next  consonant  in  those  »&me 
three  positions  with  respect  to  the  preceding  one.  Mason 
employed  423  symbols  and  u1ntFMW>»  He  was  the  first  to 
discover  the  value  of  a  small  dide  foc  f  is  addition  to  its  proper 
dpJiabcUc  sign.  Muan'a  ^yitcB  tm  MpubUshed  by  Hmubis 
Cumey  lo  1740,  a  drcuimtaiiee  wUch  has  perpetuated  its  use 
to  the  [jrcbunt  day,  for  in  1737  Gurney  was  appoiiiteJ  sliorthanj 
writer  to  the  Old  Bailey,  and  tarly  in  the  iglh  century  W.  U. 
Curncy  was  appointed  shorthand-writer  to  both  Houses  of 
i'atli^ent.  Gurney  reduced  Mason's  arbiirarics  to  about  a 
hundred,  inventing  a  few  specially  suitable  (or  parliamentary 
reporting.  The  Gurneyi  were  eiceQcat  writers  of  a  cumbrous 
•ystcm.  Thomas  GuroqrlB  JwdOMWlMy  PMMd  UilOU^  at 
feast  eigklMa  editiooa. 

In  was  puhlisiied  at  rfmdieater  a  wotit  by  J«bn  Byron, 
soroelime  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  entitled  The 
gy,^^  Uniixriiil  English  Shorthand,  distinguished  for  its 
precision,  elegance,  and  systematic  construction. 
Byrom  had  died  in  176^.  Having  lost  his  fellowship  by  failing 
to  take  onicrs,  he  made  a  living  by  leaching  shorthand  in  London 
and  Mancbe&tcr,  and  among  his  pupils  were  Horace  WaJpole, 
Lord  Conway,  Charles  Wesley,  Lord  Chwterlield,  the  duke  of 
Devonabin  uid  Lofd  Candm.  Shorthand,  it  i*  said,  pmciued 
UfflsdaaiHioototbeltoyalSodety.  Hefeandedaslciiaciapliic 
dub.  to  the  proceedings  of  which  his  journal,'  wnlten  in  sbott* 
band,  is  largely  devoted.  In  the  strangers'  gallery  of  the  Hous^ 
of  Commons  in  1728  n>'rom  dared  to  write  shorthand  from  Sir 
R.  Walpolc  and  others.  In  173 1,  when  called  ujion  to  give 
evidence  before  a  parliamentary  committee,  he  took  shorthand 
noto),  and,  complaints  being  made,  be  said  that  if  those  attacks 
on  the  liberties  of  shorthand  men  went  on  he  "  must  have  a 
petition  fnuB  all  oqoatics  when  our  diidplca  dwell,  and  Man* 
dtcstcr  amst  had  the  way."  nwautt  Molynew  piiindatiicd 
the  system  by  publishing  seven  cheap  editions  between  1703  and 
1825.  Modifications  of  Byrom's  system  were  issued  by  Palmer 
(1774),  Nightingale  (i8n),  Adam*  (1814),  Longmans  (1816), 
Gawtress  (1819),  Kelly  (i8jo),  Jones  (iSjj)  and  RotTe  (iStj). 
Byrom's  method  received  the  distinction  of  a  special  act  of 
parliament  for  its  pfolectioa  (15  Geo.  11.  c.  i\,  for  twenty-one 
years  from  24th  JUM  1742).  To  secure  linealtty  in  the  writing 
and  facility  in  eoosooMital  joiningi  hs  pconded  two  fonns  for 
h,  k,  i,  w,  X,  th,  Ik,  and  three  for  L  A,w,i,»,u,htvgpmmiti 
by  a  dot  in  five  positions' with  respect  to  a  consonant.  Practically 
it  is  impossible  to  observe  more  than  three  (beginning,  middle 
and  end).  Wish  all  its  merits,  the  system  lacks  rapidity,  the 
continual  rmirrence  of  the  loop  scriou.sly  retarding  the  pen. 

lo  1 786  was  published  .-1  n  Essjy  intended  lo  ataUish  a  Standard 
//T  a  Universal  Syskm  0/  Sterwgrafky,  by  Samuel  Taylor 
(London),*  Ttab  system  did  more  than  any  of  its 
^  luedeccaaoa  t»  csubliah  the  art  in  England  and 
abroad.  Equal  to  Byion'b  in  bie^,  it  ilibBpler  la  construc- 
tion N'o  letter  has  more  than  me  sign,  except  »,  which  has 
two.  Coaijdcring  that  five  vowel  places  abmit  a  consonant 
were  too  many,  Taylor  went  to  the  other  extreme  and  expressed 
all  the  vowcb  alike  by  a  di>t  placed  in  any  [wsltion.  He  directs 
that  vowels  are?  not  to  be  expressed  except  when  they  sound 
strong  at  the  beginning  atjd  end  of  a  word.  Arbitrarily  he 
discarded  altogether;  but  Harding,  who  rc-cditcd  his  system  In 
1813,  iatraduced  n  few.  Eacli  letter  when  standing  alone 
icpresrats  two  or  three  common  dunt  words,  pcefixcs  and 
anlBxcs.  But  the  list  was  badly  chosen:  thus  m  represents  my 
and  many,  both  of  them  adjectives,  and  therefore  liable  to  be 
confounded  in  many  sentences.  To  denote  in  and  en  by  the 
samc^ipn  is  evidently  absurd.    Taylor's  system  was  republished 

•  Byriiin's  priv.ite  journ.il  .iiid  liter.iry  rcm.iins  have  l:>ce:i  published 
bv  the  Chi  th.ini  NKietv  of  Manchc»tcr.  See.  too,  a  paper  by  J.  E. 

B.IJI0V  in  the  l'lii.nct:t  JcUrwil  (1875),  pp.  IO9.  121. 

>  Taytor,  it  was  only  lately  ducovered.  died  in  l8lt.  ice  M. 
Levy  in  Tkt  Tim$$  (Aprtt  101. 190a),  and       and  (Jamiw  (May  H> 

190a). 


s  1  \  cry 
and  in 


again  and  again.  In  Harding's  edition  Ct^r'^')  the  vowcb  are 
written  on  an  improved  pUn,  the  dot  in  three  ^a  s.: lara  repre- 
senting 11,  f,  I,  and  a  tick  in  two  fxjsiiions  j,  a.  Several  other 
persons  brought  out  Taylor's  system,  in  pariicuLir  G.  CMcU, 
whose  book  was  re-edited  or  reprinted  not  less  than  sixty-four 
times,  the  later  tqiublications  appearing  at  New  York.  Tbe 
excdlenceaf  Tayleff'a  method  was  icoognizcd  on  the  C«mtiac0l: 
the  ayitem  came  into  use  in  France,  Italy,  Hdlaad, 
Germany,  Portugal,  Rumania,  Hungary,  &e. 

Tlie  Vnhtncit  . Stenography  of  \\  iiham  Mavof  fi7^'J  i 
neat  system,  and  differs  from  Taylor's  in  the  aljihabtt 
a  more  definite  method  of  marking  the  vowels,  .-t.c.i. 
arc  indicaleil  by  commas,  (i,  ii,  y,  by  d«ii,  in  litres 
places  with  respect  to  a  letter,  namely  beginning,  middle  and 
end.  Other  q^stcms  were  introduced  J.  H.  Lewis  (i8ti)  and 
Moat  (1I33). 

The  vast  mass  of  a,  b,  c  MUewi  an  atzikini^  dewaid  of 
ori^nality,  and  ane  mostly  fanltatioiis  of  the  few  ttiat  have  been 

mentioned.  Nearly  all  may  be  briefly  dc?frit>c.l  as  consisting 
of  an  alphabet,  a  list  of  common  words,  pretives  and  ^uSixes, 
expressed  by  single  letters,  a  list  of  arbitrary  and  ^ymV.<lical 
signs,  a  table  showing  the  best  way  of  joining  any  two 
letters,  a  few  genenl  rales  tut  willing  and  n 
plate.* 

Pitman's  phonography,  00  account  of  its  enormotis 
in  Gicat  Britain  and  thie  colonies,  and  in  America,  Us  UgMr 
organiaed  and  oclgiaal  ooostibctfen,  and  Its  many 

inherent  advantages,  mexita  a  more  extended  notice 
than  has  been  given  to  thesystemsalready  mentioned. 
In  1.S37  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  Isxac  Piim.in  iq.v.)  com- 
|x)scd  a  short  stenographic  treatise  of  his  own,  which  Samuel 
Uagster  published  under  the  title  of  Stef.ugraphic  S<mnd-H<iBd 
The  price  was  fixed  at  four[»cnce,  for  the  author  had  dctcrrrinp? 
to  place  shorthand  within  ihe  reach  of  cvoytiody.  In  i  ^^o  3, 
second  cdhkm  appeared  in  tbe  form  of  n  peniqr  pbte  bcariiv  the 
title  nmttp^fiy,  the  principal  featwe  of  the  system  being  that 
it  was  constructed  on  a  patdy  phonetic  basis.  In  December 
1S41  the  first  number  of  what  is  now  known  as  PUwu*s 
Jourm:!  afipcarcd  at  Manchester  in  a  l;ihut;r.iphed  form.  It  was 
then  called  the  Phor.cf^rapliL  Jourmil.  an<l  subvcqucnLly  in  turn 
the  Phon»typk  Journcl,  the  fMnetic  .Vru  >  and  ihe  Pkcmdk 
Journal.  Filioan's  system  was  warmly  taken  up  in  America, 
where  it  was  republished  in  more  or  less  altered  forms,  especially 
by  the  author's  brotlier  fienn  Pitman,  and  Iqr  Mean  A.  J. 
Graham,  J.  B.  Iftmson,  E.  Looglejr.  and  Eliita  B.  Boms.  A 
large  number  of  periodicals  lithc^pbed  in  phonography  aie 
published  in  England  and  America.  TTie  Shortkawi  Ifefauie, 
monthly,  was  sf.uietl  in  1S64.  Of  stjr.dard  English  bocks 
printed  or  lithographed  in  phonugrAphy  may  be  mentioned, 
besides  the  Bible,  New  Testj^iuenl,  and  Prayer  Hocik,  Tkt 
I'dl^rim's  Prugresi,  The  Viusr  of  Wakefitld,  Puku-iek  Papers^ 
Tom  Brtrwn's  School-Days,  Macaulay's  Essays  and  Biofrafiia, 
Culliver's  Trattls,  BUckie's  Stif-<kl{urt,  Bacon's  £smyt,  and  a 
Jong  list  of  tales  and  selections.  Numerous  sodctfes  have  been 
formed  in  all  English  speaking  countries  for  the  dissf  niiiiif  inn  of 
phonography,  the  largest  being  the  Phonetic  Society.  Phono- 
graphy has  been  adapted]  to  several  foreign  languages,  but 
not  so  successfully  .is  (iahetsbtrger's  (ierman  systcin  T.  A. 
Reed's  French  Phonogrcpky  (188;)  was  intended  only  for  Englcsh 
phoncigraphcrs  vvbo  wish  to  report  French  ^>ce<;lics.  Other 
adaptations  to  French  were  by  A.  J.  Lawson  and  J.  R.  Bruce. 
A  society  for  the  adaptation  of  phonography  to  Italian  was 
organized  at  Rome  in  1883  by  G.  Frandni,  who  pvbUshed  Ink 
results  (Rome,  1883,  tSB6).  Pfaonographgr  «ai  ndapted  lo 
Spaaish  by  Parody  (BuoSM  A&es.  1864),  tO  Wdib  by  R.  H. 
Morgan  ( \\  re.tham,  1876),  od  to  QcnMHt  by  C.  lo  DncesMi 

(Chicago,  iSS^). 

The  main  features  of  Pitman's  svntem  must  now  he  d'-5tn\.td. 
The  alphabet  of  consoiiant-H>urtd»  i» — p,  h;  t,  d;  th  (as  lO  ekipi, 
i;  A,g  ^  in  gay):  /,  t:  lik  (aa  in  Amgt,  Ik  (at  inllca);  a,  a;  iK 


*Por  early  BncHA  nateniB,  eee  cwMrialhr 
by  Mr  A.  Hlonan  in  Araiifik  y«wiMl(l8W). 
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J*  fas  ia  (MM) ;  m,  m. 


»  ^   -    ^  ^  -  u      V  *»!Lt  ^  jr,  A.  Ito 

\  1/  ;  and  the  corresponding  voiced  nands  b,  d,f,  g  by  exactly 

the  same  signs  respectively  wrritten  heavy.  F,  th  (a3  in  ttinf),  J, 

sA  are  inciicatcr!  by  V_  ( ^  r<:-*.;:-(  ;;tn-i/ly  ;  the  same  signs  wntt^-n 
beavy  and  tapering  to  the  ends  aic  used  for  v,  dk,  s,  mM  respec- 
tively. A/,  n,  /,  r  are  denoted  by 

also  represented  by  ^  written  upwards  and  in  a  more  slanting 
dirvctkin  ttun  the  sign  for  ch.  The  signs  for  ih  and  t  may  be  written 
np  or  dowa  when  in  combiaatioo,  but  standing  alone  j»  ia  written 

la  npwudik      has  also  /  down.  Ne,  mp  {Ot  Mb),  rck  (or 

ly),  m,  aw  wiptiMiittd  by  the  si^na  for  n,  m,  r,  I  ranectively  written 
heavy.  Signs  are  ptmHded  for  the  Scotch  gunuiml  ch  (as  in  toch), 
the  Welth  U,  and  the  French  nasal  n.   S  is  generally  written  by  a 

small  circle.  The  lonc-vowcl  sounds  arc  thus  clawified— (as  in 
halm),  i  (as  in  b<ttl\.  cr  (as  in  jot),  am  (as  in  law),  d  (as  in  coal), 
M  (as  in  boot).  The  vowels  d,  i,  c*  are  marked  by  a  heavy  dot 
placed  respectively  at  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  a  consonant- 
sign;  aw,  M  by  a  heavy  dash  in  the  same  three  positions,  and 
generally  struck  at  risht  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  consonant. 
The  short  vowels  are  4  (as  in  tal).  f  (as  in  pet),  I  (as  in  pit),  i  (as 
in  pot),  i  (as  !n  but),  and  id  (as  in  put).  The  si^ns  for  these  are 
the  same  as  for  the  corresponding  (one  vowels  just  enumerated, 
except  that  they  arc  written  lignt.  SiRns  Mmilarty  placed  are 
provided  fiji  the  iJiphthongs  ot  (as  in  boil),  <*<!  or  i/r,  61  (as  in  Boon- 
tries,  poet,  ceincide),  for  the  scries  yd,  yi.yce,  &c,  and  (or  the 
series  wt^ml,  m#,  Ac.   The  signs  lor  <<  ^  m  Mb)  and      (as  iu 

eotp)  are  and  mav  be  placed  in  any  position  with  respect  to  a 
consonant.  A  straight  line  mav  receive  four  hooks,  one  at  each 
side  of  the  beginning  and  end.  but  a  curve  only  two,  one  at  each 
end  in  the  direction  o(  the  curve.  Hooks  applied  to  a  straight 
line  indicate  the  addition  ol  r,  I,  m,  and  f  Ot  v  respectively,  thus 

^  tf  or  n,       m.  Hooks  applied  to  a  curve  denote  the  addition 

of  r,  ■  rapectively,  thus  'v..  fr.Kj,  fn;  mr,  ^  mm.  Vowel- 
tlf^  placid  after  (or,  in  the  case  of  borisootal  ttrokca,  uidei)  a 
cooaooaat  having  the  n  or  /,  v  book  are  read  between  the  conaooant 

and  the  «  or  / ;  thus  cough,  fun,  !;\it  r-f-  crow,  pray. 
A  large  bcok  at  the  commencenient  oi  a  curve  signiAca  the  addi- 
lino  of  /.  as  ^  The  kpola  cenhfDe  cmO/  «Hh  tta  did*  9, 
thos  \*p'\  $pr  (where  tbe  hook  r  b  implied  or  inchided  in  the 

dtde),  \  tpt,\  fnt  (the  hook  r  being  included),  ^  ph,  Ac.  The 
iMlviniiwinBU^  the  happiest  4a«iewtete«bHe  ticrtory 
€1  ■hotthaao.  Th*  palving  of  a  hgbc  Hiow  twif  b.  witting  it 
fcaKteiMtli  iapBcitiwadditioitof l{tlielMlviniel»lwayyatn)ke 
tint  of  the  vowel  plaeed  after  (er  uader)  tbt  Mlwad  attow  bciag 
tead  between  the  consonant  and  the  added  /  or  <f,  tiiua  C  thaw, 

**  lkou{JU,  I  Dec,  t.  died,  N,  pit,  ''  cal,^  fat,  y  »ot»,  Ac  By 
this  means  very  bricl  si^ns  arc  provided  for  hosts  of  syllables  ending 
in  /  and  d,  and  for  a  numl>er  of  verbal  forms  ending  in  *d,  thus 
ended.  The  halving  of  a  hravy  stroke  may,  if  necessary,  add 
i,  and  that  of  a  light  stroke  d.  thus      btautifitd.  By  combining 

tbe  book,  the  circle,  and  tbe  halving  principle,  two  or  three  to- 
fatbcTi  ewtedingly  brkf  sinw  are  obtained  for  a  number  ol  con< 


laartMCOMlitlac  efthe  oomMaation  of  a  consoaaat  with 

one  or  more  of  the  founds  *,  f,  t,  n,  f,  I,  thus"  '*\sp,  '\tpr,  "^tpri, 
•to  fprts :  \  pi.\  tpt,  \  spit,  \  splttt,  \splHt*  i  Vo  /»!,  V«  ins, 
\»  fta,  V  ftUs ;  *^  fm,  *i  fmd,  ftc  As  a  vowel-narfc  cannot  con- 
veniently be  placed  to  a  book  or  circle,  we  are  caaily  led  to  a  way 
of  distinguishing  in  outline  between  such  words  as '  *  ceagik  and 

coffee,  ^  pen  and  \i-4  penny,  ^  race  and  ^\  racy,  Ac. 
This  distinction  limits  the  number  of  possible  readings  of  an  un- 
vocalizcd  outline.  A  large  book  at  the  end  of  a  stroke  indicates 
the  addition  ot  -skvn  (as  in  /euAton,  actum,  Ac).  This  book  easily 

with  the  dicle  i ,  as  hi  ^  •cMmi^  V  potiltamt,  thm 

■n  a  and  s  («)  owy  be  nwftod  iMida  lha  cMii,  aa  in 
»,      wMitHm*.  Tba  dnla  «  fcmthaaad  to  •  loop 

signifies  sf,  as  in  post,  while  a  longer  loop  indicales  ilr,  a<; 

in  muster,  minsltT.  The  loop  may  be  cootinued  through 
fta  consonantal  stxoike  and  tanninata  in  a  didt  to  denote  ate  and 
«»^anin  ^teaiir,  «^.MAiMm.  Ihn  loqp  witttia  «a  tte  Wl 


Or  lower  side  of  n  slniigM  stroke  fanpEee  tbe  m  hook  and  so  signifiea 
113/,  as  in  w ,  ofjin;/,  |  danced.  A  curve  (or  a  straight  sboke 
with  a  &nal  book)  written  double  length  implies  the  addition  of  tr, 

dr.  or  Mr,  as  in        l<^f         i'l'cr,    '  '  kiruUr,  \^  ftadtr, 

ttmim.  This  practice  it  quite  safe  in  the  caae  of  caTT<%  but 
a  straight  atfolte  abould  aok.ite  leaethcned  in  thie  wkh  when  there 
cf  leadlaa;  It     •  double  letter.  The  Bneal  oonsoaaat- 


is  danfir  cf  leadlae; 

signs  may  stand  alone  to  represent  certain  sbort  and  common 
words  as  in  many  of  the  old,  a,  b,  c  systems,  with  this  difference, 

that  in  the  old  systems  each  letter  represents  several  worJs,  but  in 
phonography,  in  almost  every  case,  only  one.  By  wnrir.^^;  tt.e 
Dorizonti}!  stroke*  in  two  piositions  with  respect  to  ihc  line  (aSfi\c 
and  on)  and  the  others  in  three  pO-Mtions  (entirely  at«;ve,  rcitinK 
on  axKlpaising  throusb  the  line)  the  number  is  nearly  trebled,  and 
veiy  faiW  Hina  are  obtained  for  some  seventy  or  eighty  cominoa 
sliait  WOtdii  (e.g.  tr,  by,  in,  if,  at,  it,  my,  me,  ftc.).  A  few  very 
cominnn  monosyllables  are  represented  by  tbcir  vowel  inarks,  as 

.the,  remnant  ol  C:  ^"f'  ^mnant  of  ""V^  .  'on,  remnant  of 
A  certain  number  of  looger  words  which  occur  fr^jfjucntly  arc  con- 
tracted, general^  by  ooutting  tbe  latter  part,  sometimes  a  middle 

partol  the  wonl^aa  1b  ^  (MM         ^  m 
(*»*  «i)  el— rihrfitfr,  ^  »<  /  <>  tfdifttitak.  Tba 


phrase  «/ lAe  li  tailiHHtea  by  wfilfaic  tbe  woida  between  which  it 
occnia  Dcer  to  anch  othK  Tk$  le  often  exprcseed  by  a  abort 
BlantianMdH  or  tidi  JolMd  to  tbe  preceding  woBd  and  nanltar 
stnkk^0«nwaRl4.tlniW  *s  tts,  <,  ^iw^ 

Three  principles  which  icnahl  to  ho  iMtieed  oicof  such  impoftancn 
and  advantage  that  any  one  of  them  wooldn  far  to  place  phono' 
graphy  at  the  head  of  all  other  systems.  These  ate  tne  pnadplee 
uf  positional  writing,  similar  outlines  and  phrascoctapby.  (l)  The 

first  ilantiiM;  strolce  of  a  word  can  generally  fa  "  

to  lia  entifw  aboeo  fba  Bne,  or  rest  on  f " 


lin 


c,  thus  .L..!  


be  written  eo  ae  cither 


In  the  CISC  of  words 


conijxjscd  wholly  of  horiionta!  strokes  tlic  last  two  pjsitiots  (on  and 
thrDUf;h  tlic  lin- )  comcule,  as  '-'^  .  1  hr  -e  three  positions 
are  r.ille'l  fir>t,  5<-<Tinrl  ."intl  third  rcsptetivLly.  The  first  is  sp)eri.illy 
fiinntvtetl  vkiili  fir-.',  pl.ii  e  vowels  (<j,  <i ;  a-i\  !i\  i,  tn).  the  setund 
with  Mxond-placc  vowels  (i,  i\  6,  i2).  and  the  third  with  third-place 
vo««ia(w,l;tf«^M$M).  In  a  fully  vwaKaed  etyie  |  " 
 '  ttaiep   - 


omplagFad,  tot  u  tha  leportiog  style  it  li  of  the  1 
tbe  ontline  (fto)  vilMn  Aow*  tta  Una      onist  be  m 

Umt  or  Toisi ;  when  written  resting  on  th"  line  t->  tame  ot  tamt', 
when  etmck  through  the  Ime  item,  team  or  tomb.  By  this 
method  the  number  of  possible  reailmRS  of  an  anvocalised  ouUine 
is  greatly  reduced.  That  word  m  each  iiositional  group  which  occurs 
the  nwat  fieanently  need  not  bo  vocalized,  but  tbe  others  should. 
In  tbe  case  of  diasyUabke  it  is  tbe  accented  vowel  which  decides  the 

poeitioiii   tbu  mtthoitht  rimM  te  wiUta  Mt  inrftiBB  3 

mitkod  second  position  (j)  Another  way  of  distinguisbing 

between  words  ha vrnf;  tbe  same  consonants  but  different  vowels 
to  vary  the  outline.  1  he  pos-sibility  of  variety  of  outline  arise*  from 
thefactthat  ni, my  consonant  sounds  have  duplir.ite  or  e\'en  triplicate 
signs,  as  we  have  seen.  For  instance,  r  has  two  lineal  signs  and  a 
hook  sign,  and  so  each  of  the  words  oirCrr,  caroMr,  crtatwrt  and  creator 
obtains  a  distinct  outline.  A  few  simple  rules  direct  the  student 
to  a  proper  choice  of  ontline.  but  some  oiffcrence  of  practice  obtains 
among  phonographers  in  this  respect.  Lists  of  outlines  for  words 
having  the  same  consonants  are  given  in  the  instruction  boolts; 
the  Hfporler't  AttislanI  contains  the  outline  of  e\'ery  word  written 
with  not  more  than  three  strokes,  and  the  Phonographic  Dictionary 
gives  the  vocalized  outline  tA  every  uord  in  the  Linpua^je.  Aided 
by  a  true  phonetic  reprc«'r>tation  ol  sounds,  by  orcisiorval  vtx.iliza- 
tion,  variety  of  ouiHne,  and  the  context,  the  nhonogranhic  vcrli.ilim 
reporter  should  never  misread  a  word.'  (3)  Lastly,  piirascography. 
It  has  been  found  that  in  numberless  cases  two  or  inofo  woros  msy 
be  written  without  Ufting  the  pen.  A  judidow  use  of  this  practice 


*  Phonography  is  so  legible  that  the  experiment  of  handing  the 
alMMtliaiid  note*  to  pbooographic  compositors  has  often  been  tried 
with  comnlcto  sbbciss.  A  speech  of  Richard  Cobden,  on  the  Corn 
Laws,  dellveioJ  at  Bath  on  17th  September  1845.  and  occupying  an 

hour  and  a  quaner.  was  reported  alm9st  vcrbiktim.  and  the  notes, 
with  a  few  vowels  filled  in,  handed  to  the  compositors  of  the  Balk 

Journal,  who  set  them  up  with  the  usual  acrumcy.  A  notice  of  the 
.Kfurnnrc  ap(icare<l  the  next  day  in  the  Bolk  Journal,  and  was 
immediately  transferrct)  to  the  columns  of  Thf  Ttmn  and  other 
ncWSpopers.    MrReedtriedthcsame  i  \))erirnim  U[ihe<|u.il  5utri-?,s, 

the  notes  bring  handed  to  the  cuaipusitors  in  tbcir  onginal  state 
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yort»  writlBttthwiliouldlieclotcly  connected  iattiweaadairtwan! 


joinings  avoided.  Such  jihrases  arc       /  am,  \.  I  have,  „/ycu  are, 

tA^  .w$  tow  ntk 

pkHtt,         oi/tun  fmilU$t  Vriy^  for  t»  matt  pmt,  nd 

many  thousan'is  of  otlien.  For  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  good 
phrascogram  lor  a  common  phrssc,  it  is  often  advisable  to  omit 
aome  part  oi  the  consonant  outline.    Thus  ttic  phrase  you  tnuii 

ruoUtcf  tttat  may  very  well  be  written   (  {you  muu  rtcolUci 

that).      Lists  'i(    rccomrr.cn'IoJ   f  h ra:,.  .  ifyram*  arc   Rivrn   in  the 

PAWMAwik  the  Lt^ai  i'hras*  Booh  and  theEaUtuay 

St'CLtmtins  oj  Pkonography. 

CoTOnwiidlm  Scylfc 

'  ^  t  *  JL .  ^ "  ^    ^  jj;  - 


Key. — If  all  the  feelings  of  a  patriot  glow  in  our  l^snm*  on  a 
penuol  of  those  eloquent  speeches  which  arc  delivered  in  the  senate, 
cr  ia  (hoM  public  assemblies  where  tlw  pnple  are  f  requant^  em- 
veiled  to  exenrbe  the  birthright  of  Britoas  mt  owe  it  to  sbonhBiid. 

U  new  fervour  be  added  to  our  devotioo,  and  an  additional  stimulus 
be  imperted  to  our  exertions  as  Christians,  by  the  eloquent  appMls 

and  encouraging  statements  made  at  the  annlvcrnarics  of  our  varioii? 
religious  societif. — we  owe  it  tu  bluiriharnl.  If  wr  hjvu  .in  o(iii.jr- 
tunity  in  interesting  judirial  casci,  of  cv.imininK  the  rviilericc.  ami 
Icarinr.;;  the  prc»eexiitn;»  uith  as  much  tertaiiity,  and  nearly  as  much 
minuteness,  as  if  we  bad  been  prc&cnt  on  the  occaaion — wc  owe  it  to 

Reporting  Style. 

*~V' .    '  P  — ^  V 

s  7  «      '  ^     s'    ^  ^  "^-^  ^ 

Kcv  (the  phni«>opr3ms  being  indicated  by  hyphens). — Char- 
ACTT-ki'NTics  OF  iiiK  Ai.K. — Thc  pcculiaT  and  distingui^ing  char- 
acteri»(ics  of  thc  prexint-ace  are-in  cwry  respect  remarkable. 
Unquestionably  an  extraordinary  and  universal-change  has  com- 
menced in-the  internal  as-wx-ll-as-the  external-world— in  the-mind- 
of-man  as-wcll-as-in-thc  habits  of  society,  the  one  inditd  b«.'ing-the 
necessary-consequence  of  the  other.  A  rational  consideration  of 
the  dicumsunccs  tn-whicfa-wettkind  mm  et-ixeseiit  iitaccd  imnt* 
dMMMM  that  influences  of  the  iiiOBt4ffl|wrtaat  ana  woodeifid 
diancter  have-been  and  are  operating  in-stKh  a-manner-as-ta 
brins-aboat  if-not-a  refomiatioa,  a  thorough  revolution  in  the- 
or^antzation  of  sfxricty.  Ne\'er  in-«hc-hi*tor\'-ol  thi'  ttuiKI  have 
benevolent  an!  philanthropic  institutirin';  fnr-ihe  rein  I  nl  (iMmcslic 
ilntj  puMir  aril;i  linn  :  MNirtir-.  f. if. the  pruiii' itii-ri  r.i  m.i  niifari  uring, 
Commt  n  i  J  iii  I  ,i.;rit  iiltur.il  inir-reiti;  a>-i  ■<  i.iiiciii  f  jr  tlie  ii'isirut- 
tfam  of  the  masws,  the  advancement  of  hterature  and  xicoce,  the 


development  of-troe  pejUaiiffinrliiln.  for4le 
of-cvery  description  of  Mwledge  Md-the-bcfnciapt-aboat  of -every 
kind-of  reform. — been-so  numerous,  so  efficicat  aacT so  iadefatigabie 
in-thcir  operation  as  at-the-present-day. 

An  eoumetatioa  made  in  189)  abowed  that  95%  of  Bdtab 
newspaper  reporteta  ued  Fftauali  qntcm;  bat  ttcic  aic  «9 

numerous  varieties  preferred  by  individoals.  Of  the 
systems  published  since  thc  inxxntion  of  phonograpby  mm^. 
the  principal  are  A.  M.  Bell's  SUtuipkofutgrafhy 
(Edinburgh,  1851),  Profcs.sor  J.  D.  Everett's  (London,  i8»;), 
PockncH  s  LegibU  Shorthand  (London,  18S1),  and  J.  M.  Slosa's 
adaptation  (thc  Sloan-Duployan)  of  the  Freoch  qrstcaa  ef 
Duployd  (1882}.    More  recent  essa>-s  in  EogKlh  Aortbnd 
alnioat  entirely  in  Uw  direction  o<  icript  rbirictm  viik 
netted  voweb,  as  contrasted  with  tbe  fleometiie  fiotas  and 
disjoined  vowels  of  Pitman's  phonography.   The  majority  aie 
founded  on  the  French  system  of  the  brothers  Dupioyf,  but 
Cursive  Skcfthand  (Cambridge,  tSSg),  by  Prof.  H.  L.  CallcDdar, 
and  Currenl  Shorthand  (Oxford,  189J),  by  Dr  Henry  Sweet, 
may  be  noted  as  origin.nl  m<.tho(35,  the  first  having  a  phooclic, 
and  the  second  both  an  orthographic  and  a  plMoetic, 

The  distinctive  features  in  recent  shorthnod  hntory 
the  widely-extended  cmplognnent  <A  the  artitbeiacicnsed 
lion  paid  to  faitniclion  and  the  growth  of  stenocrtphicsociMi& 
Throughout  the  civilized  world  the  systems  employed  are  tboaeaf 
tbe  leading  authors  of  the  iQth  century;  earlier  systems  htfc 
now  a  numerically  small  number  of  practitioners,  Sborthaod 
has  become  an  almost  in<!ispensablc  qualification  for  tbe  amann- 
enab,  and  practical  stenographic  ability  is  a  necessary  cqtiipineM 
of  the  typewriter  operator.  In  professional  and  coromcitiai 
offices,  and  nnaie  lecently  in  the  ^r\-ices,  dictation  to  shorthand 
.writcnhasheeomegcoefaL  Shorthand  has  been  included  aaoaK 
ewunliiBtioa  snbjects  for  the  nmy,  navy,  dvil  senricc 
medicine  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  olW 
countries.  Its  inclusion  in  the  Technical  Instruction  AtX  flf 
1889  was  the  first  recognition  of  shorthand  by  the  British  paxlia* 
mcnt,  and  it  was  subsequently  comprised  in  thc  codes  of  ele- 
mentary day  and  evening  continuation  schools.  It  \ ni  becime 
an  examination  subject  for  secondary  schools  in  thc  Oxford  Local 
Examination  in  1S88,  but  the  Society  of  Arts  has  examined 
siudentsoIpoiytechniGS,&CM>n>hortliandainoeiS76.  Fniaina 
lions  fa  oannenoQ  «ith  the  phonQgraphic  agrstem  ef  taae 
Pitman  date  from  1845. 

In  18B7  the  tercentenary  of  the  origination  of  modem  shortlund 
by  Timothy  Bright  and  the  juLilLC  uf  Isaac  ritrn.in'i  phcr.o- 
graphy  were  celcbraltd  by  the  holding  of  the  first  Inicmaiioral 
.Shorthand  Congress  in  London.  Subsequent  con^rrises  »crt 
held  at  Paris  (18S0),  Miuiich  (1890),  when  a  statue  of  Gabc^ 
bergcr  was  unveiled;  Berlin  (i8ot)«  CUcago  (1S93),  Slockboln 
(1897),  Puis  (igoo),  Ac  Tlicss  tatberings  have  praowted  the 
improved  orvudiatioD  of  sicnognphk  prsctilioaen  hi  Iht 
respective  countries.  After  the  first  congress,  three  natioMl 
organizations  were  established  in  Great  Britain  by  Pilmaa 
writers,  which  take  the  place  of  thc  Phonetic  fvxicty  (cstiblish.td 
in  184.^  and  dissolved  in  1895).  In  America  the  iornutioo  of 
national  associattaos  fOT  lepocteiS  Ud  tCSdMS  foOoWCd  tht 
fifth  congress. 

As  regards  speed  in  shorthand  writing,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  at  the  exhibition  at  Olympia  (London)  in  1908,  the  "  Wodd's 
Shorthand  Championship  "  was  awarded  for  sso  words  a  mfamtt 

for  five  minutes.  But  It  has  been  claimed  that  a  rate  of  ijo 
words  a  minute  has  been  accomplished.  It  may  be  pointed  out. 
however,  that  such  a  rate  car. not  be  wanted  for  any  practical 
purpose,  since  the  fastest  public  speaker  never  speaks  anything 
like  350  words  a  minute,  even  though  for  a  demonstration  such 
a  thing  could  be  done.  The  average  rate  of  public  tpn^iTg  is 
ffott  taete  ISO  words  a  mbnte; 

Arr^ee  Shovthsed  5yilMu. 

To  complete  the  history  of  the  suhicrt,  the  follom-inj  wsres oa 
systems  introduced  in  various  Eumf^ioar.  CMiintncs  m.iy  be  uic^itl. 

German. — C.  A.  Fiamsay's  Ttt^hti-iraphxa  (Fnrklort.  |67>>.  and 
»evtral  times aftcnu-ard*  until  1743)  wasan  aii.i;  r  iii  .n  of  T- Shd-or'S 
English  system.  Mo«engeii  (1797)  first  practically  introducod  sfaort- 
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hand  writing  into  Gcnnaay  ia  *h  ada 


tioo  of  the  T*yJor-Bcnin 
Of  Momm^'a.  On 
.  Bon  writer  (Nurem- 

1798).  tietiii  (  1820),  Tbon  .(iSs^).  in  anonymoaa  author 


Hontig's  (1797)  are  liutd  tlHW  of  u 
berg,  1798).  Hrim  (1820),  Tbon  (18.  .. 

(Tubingen,  183a),  Nowack  (1830),  Inrichcn  (i8u).  an  anonymou« 


method.    Reisdil'a  MoU  i»  • 

,  Tbon  (1835).  an 

— o-/,  (1830).  Inrichrn  (iHu; 

author  (Munich,  l8jl)  and  Bindtr  (ifi.sii).  Nfoscngcil  pufjlish<Ml 
a  second  system  (it5i'>)  in  which  Uciriti^  s  ,il|i  iabct  is  used.  On 
the  Mrj-^^-ngf il-Hitr^tij;  syslom  arc  ba!><.-<J  Bcitliold's  (iSiryj  and 
Stiirk  5  i  i^.'.'.l.  <  ):i  Danztr'»  (i)><kj),  a  cli>se  imitation  of  Taylor's, 
i«  LMUed  that  o(  Ellisoa  p.  Nidlci  (l8io).  Other  sy&tcni»  arc  chose 
«l  LcklKtanJiSM);  J.  Brcdc  (iter);  Nomck  (tllM),  a  iqr*tcm  in 
wUchllwelHpMfieinpfevedaawdlaathectfcle:  BHlhan  (183H): 
dnmcfcr  (lll|t]La nodUkation  of  Selwyn's  phonoRraphy  (1847): 
Sehnitt  (tS9c4:  Riddilck  (1857).  a  rcpnxlurtirjn  of  Taylor 'li;  and 
that  of  nn  anonymous  author  (1K7J),  It-iM-d  on  HorMig,  MoscngctI 
anil  lli  :in.  iNowacIc,  in  hi^  l..iLr  riu  thtxl  of  l8j4,  makes  a  new 
dcixirtiirc  in  avoiding  rislit  or  obui  x-  .iii(jl<.v«.  and  in  f-ndcavouring  to 
a|  ;iro\ii:'..HC  to  ordinary  wnriir.;.  I  ti;>  ^y^t^  m  (»a|jil.sljcrKi  r  con- 
•idered  to  be  the  l>cst  which  had  appcafcd  down  to  tlut  date. 
P.  X  Gahehberger'a  ( 1 7te-t«49)ilaMliMKiiirdMKA<ti  ittJneiclum- 
Aimrt  (Munich.  1834)  ia  the  MMt  {mportant  of  die  German  cyttema. 
The  author,  an  gAaalattaclxd  to  the  Bavarian  ministry,  commenced 
Ida  tyttcn  for  prfvate  purposes,  but  was  induced  to  perfect  it  on 
account  of  the  summoning  of  a  parliament  for  Bavaria  in  1819. 
Submitted  to  public  c\,im:Tiation  in  1819.  it  was  pronounced  satis- 
factory, the  r<  |«>rt  statiiiij  that  pupil*  taught  on  this  system  executed 
their  trial  -jie.  i:tt.  ns  »ith  the  required  speed,  and  read  what  they 
bad  written,  and  even  what  others  bad  written,  with  ease  and 
certainty.  The  method  is  baaed  an  mdifications  of  geoffi«trical 
fonna,  aesigncd  to  suit  the  posMoa  of  the  hand  ia  ordinary  writing. 
The  author  considered  that  a  system  composed  of  ttmpte  geometrical 
■trokcs  forming  determinate  angles  with  each  other  was  ututdapted 
to  rapid  writing.  He  does  not  recognize  all  the  varieties  of  sound, 
and  makes  some  distinctions  which  are  merely  orthoRraphical. 
Soft  sounds  have  small,  light  and  rmind  signs,  while  the  hard  sounds 
ha\t  large,  heavy  and  straight  signs.  The  signs  too  are  derived 
from  the  current  alphabet,  so  that  one  can  find  the  former  contained 
to  tlie  btier.  Vowida  taadiaa  between  consonants  are  not  literally 
Imrrtrit.  but  tymbctKcalljr  indicated  by  either  position  or  shape  of 
the  furrounding  consonants,  without,  however,  leaving  the  »traij;ht 
writing  line.  On  Gabelsberger's  sytem  is  based  that  of  W.  Stolzc 
(1840).  Faulm.inn  (Vienna,  1H75)  attempted  in  his  Pkono[rapbie  to 
combine  the  two  methods.  While  (ialx-Uliirj;t  r's  system  rernaineii 
unchanged  in  principle,  StoUc's  N|>lit  into  two  divisions,  the  old  and 
the  new.  Thwe  contain  many  sm.illcr  factions,  e.t.  Velten'a  (1876) 
•ad  Adier'a  (iS??*.  Arendss  (lH(jo)  is  copied  from  the  French 
antcia  of  Fayet.  Roller's  (1874)  and  Lehm.ir.n'-i  (1S75)  arc  offshoots 
W  Leopold  Aicnds's  (1817-1882).  Many  other  methods  have 
appeared  .md  as  rapidity  lieen  forgotten.  The  schools  of  GalH-U- 
beracr  and  Stoize  can  hoajt  of  a  very  extensive  >horthand  literature. 
Gabelsberger's  system  was  adapted  to  Enclish  by  A.  GciRer  (Drcden. 
i860  and  ifi7j).  »ho  adhere<l  to'j  cl<»eTy  to  the  Gerni.in  drijinal. 
and  more  successfully  by  11.  Ricbtcr  (London,  and  Stage's 

by  G.  Michaelia  (Berlin.  i86j). 

ffosf*.— The  earliest  French  aystem  worthy  of  notice  is  that  of 
Coulon  de  Th^vcnot  (1777).  ill  Mlich  the  voweN  arc  disjoined  from 
the  consonants.  Later  may  be  dvkk-il  into  twijcU»««»,  thn»e  derived 
f*XMn  Taylor's  English  system,  translated  in  1791  by  T.  P.  Bcrtin, 
aad  those  invence<J  in  France.  The  latter  arc  (a)  Coulon  dc 
Th^'enot's:  (b)  »v*fems  founded  on  the  prirniple  of  the  inclination 
of  thr  -.i-ual  writing- — the  best  known  U;n<  tl;'  <  <-•''  Fayet  (iSjj) 
and  b^nocq  (1842);  and  (<)  systems  derived  from  the  method  of 
Coam  de  Pripian  (s  editions  from  1813  to  1633).  F*rfvo«t,  who  till 
1870  directed  the  stenographic  service  of  the  senate,  produced  the 
best  modificatinn  of  Taylor.  Many  authors  have  copied  and  spoilt 
this  system  of  Provost.  The  U'^t  known  .ire  Planfler  (1844)  and 
Tontffur  (1849).  On  Conen's  are  bascl  tho^<'  of  Aimi'-P.iris  (1H33), 
Cadre-.- .\larmct  (l«2.S).  Potel  (1842),  t!n;  Duj  1:  v  I  t  . -hers  (IS'jH). 
Ciiji'-nin.  lie.  Among  amateur  writers  the  Uu|il  jj.in  niLthrjd  is  Ixst 
known. 

was  Don  Francisco 

iUbAet  b  a  cwnbiiiiitiM  of  Ta^  of 
November  31. 1801,  a  public  professorship  of  ^orthand  was  founded 
la  Matbid,  Marti  being  the  first  professor.  Founded  on  Marti's 
amtem  are  those  of  Serra  y  Ginesta  (i8if.)  .ind  Xamarillo  (1811). 
nlany  Spanish  systems  arc  merely  imitation*  or  reproductions  of 
Mani's,  and  adaptations  of  Gabelsberger's,  Stolac's  and  Pitman's 
systems.  That  01  Gairili  7  Maifl  (!«!))  Ma  attaiaod  aoae  popu- 
larity in  Spain. 

AaMM.~ltaHMi  tnuidititaa  and  idtpftioM  of  Ihyhfit  mtem 
■uoceedcd  one  aiwtiier  In  coatfnetable  nunbcrt  tnm  Amaati  (iSoo) 
to  Bianrhioi  (1871).  Delpino's  (1819)  is  the  bceb  The  GabcU- 
bcrger-Noe  system  {1863)  h  i<i  (.aincd  many  follo««rt. 

Dulih. — J.  Reijncr's  Uiid  h  incthrvj  {I673)  was  an  .idiptatlon  of 
Shflton'fl.  and  nus^injt's  (i.>i4)  of  ConenS  »y  .t('m.  N  n.iiii  rhauscn 
•  H'i  Bo".iert  (lS.'9)  received  prizes  from  the  govern nifnt  lor  their 
nn>.illl:;i.(^l^.  Cornuli^  Sti^rr  (1867)  tran-.l,ito<.l  Tavlor's  »ork. 
Gabelsberger's  system  was  transferred  to  Dutch  by  Rtetstap  (1669), 
aod  Stobe'a  by  ReiaboU  (iMi). 


Spanish. — The  father  of  Spanish  stenography  was  Uon 

de  raMto  Marti,  whoe*  njmcai  im  fint  MMMMd  in  i< 
  -  'eaofO 


Adaptations  of  Ciabetsbcrgcr's  method  have  also  come  into  use 
in  iiilwif  fimaifiwi 

/Mfsaii.— Mina  Habib  HaMin,  tt  the  Bbhoouaedan  Edwcationai 
Conference  of  1905  in  India,  Mtrodooed  a  eystem  of  Urdu  and 
Hindi  shorthand,  called  "  Habib's Samia,"  for  wnJch  he  was  awarded 
a  gold  m<  <lal.  The  Pitman  system  has  also  been  adapted  for  some 
Indian  Ijr.K-.^i-:'^^. 

Al'TKOKiriKs — J.  W.  Zi-iliig'sCcifiiciirn.  Liieratur drr Cesch-xir.d- 
sckretlykuHst  (Dresden,  187^)  rontains  a  hi>lorii  al  Nk<  ti  h  of  tht-  u-e 
of  shorthand  in  ancient  and  modern  times  (especially  in  Germany), 
a  full  bibUography  of  ihortliaad  literature  in  all  in(uce^  a  aunbcr 
of  Hthographcd  specimens,  and  a  useful  index.  Cimmn  1$  im- 
formation  of  tht  Burtau  of  Rdiuhiiom,  No.  a,  1684  (\Vashin|laiV 
1885),  by  /.  K.  Rix  Icwell,  contains  a  very  complete  and  accurate 
bibUography  of  tnijli'^h  .ind  American  shorthand  publications,  a 
chronological  list  of  4^3  Knj;lish  un<l  Atm  rican  shorthand  authors, 
notices  on  shorthand  in  the  Lniletl  Stale*,  on  the  employment  of 
^tcnot;^aphers  in  the  American  courts,  on  Ameriian  shorthand 
societies  and  magaaiacs,  and  a  beautifully  engraved  sheet  of  iia 
■honhawd  alphabeta^  laac  Pitana's  History  oj  Shorthand  (reprinted 
ia  tha  fhumc  Jourtud  ti  1W4)  reviewa  the  principal  English 
syetClM  picvious  to  phonography,  and  a  few  foreign  ones.  The 
author  draws  largely  on  J.  H.  Lewis's  Historical  Aexouni  of  tht  Rise 
and  PretttiS  cf  Stfno^cphf  (London,  IH16).  Other  hi.^tories  of 
.shortKind  an-  by  F.  A.  (.alxUberj;er  (pru fixed  to  his  Anlntung 
zur  dmlichfn  Rrdeteithenkunst,  Munich,  1834),  A.  VoMt  fj^n  hxcd  to 
his  CoHTS  thiorique  el  pratimu  d*  sUmotraMiie,  Paris.  iSjrjh  Scott  <Ie 
Martiovillc  (Paris,  1849),  M.  Levy  (London,  1863)  and  1 .  Anderson 

&>ndon,  1882).  Here  too  should  be  Btentioned  J.  Hepr'a  Bemer' 
swerthes  uber  die  Slenotrabkia  (Vienna,  1B41).  mabuy  hhtorical: 
J.  Anders's  Entumrftiner  ailtfmetnen  Cetck.  U.  Lit.  d.  Stenogropkie 
(Coeslin,  1855);  K.  Fischer's  Dtt  Stenofraphie  nach  GesthtchU, 
Weien.  u.  Bcdeutung  (lj!>ipzig.  iMo);  Kriev's  Katechismus  der 
Sltnc^rr.i h.it  l  lj  ipzig.  1876);  Dr  \V(  >tliy  '  .1!)  n's  ly.tty  Shorthand 
Systems  (London,  1H82);  "t.  Anderson's  Skortkr.nd  S.-ien-.s.  with  a 
number  of  specimens  (Loodoo,  1884);  T.  A.  Re.  I  \  KriMrirr's  Guide 
(London,  1885),  at>d  Lemts  from  lis  notebook  of  J .  A.  Reed  (Lon()on, 
1885).  Mr  C.  Walford's  Slaiistitai  Rteitv  of  the  LUentmr*  •/  Slm$- 
hand  (London,  188O  contains  valuable  information  on  thedfciilaiJM 
of  shorthand  Imh>\s  and  on  shorthand  Ubraries.  Among  later 
publications  i!(  .tlin^  fully  with  the  history  and  practice  of  alMrthand 
arc  the  7>.j«i  of  the  London  Contjrcss  in  1887.  and  similar 

publication.s  in  ronm  xioii  with  later  conyresscs;  BMwgrapliy  of 
Shorthand,  by  J.  West  by-Gibson,  LL.D.  (London,  18S7),  treating  tif 
Engliah,  colonial  and  American  authors:  Shorthand  Instruction 
and  Pnttiee,  by  J.  E.  Rockwell,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
(vducatioo  (Washington,  1803),  dealing  with  shorthand  work 
throughout  the  wot  Id;  and  Examen  crUiqtu  des  slinopapkiu 
froHfaises  et  ttranttrts,  by  Dr  Thierry-Micg  (VenaiUee,  190^* 

SHORTHOUI^  JOSira  BUniT  (1834-1903),  English 
novelist,  was  bom  In  Great  Charles  Street,  Biminghara,  on  the 

gth  of  Scptcnilicr  1SJ4.  He  was  tl.i-  eldest  son  of  Joseph  Short- 
house,  chemical  manufacturer,  and  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  John 
Hawker,  of  the  Mmc  town.  He  was  c<lucatcd  at  Grove  House, 
Tottenham,  where  he  proved  a  promising  and  industrious  pupil, 
and  upon  Iea>'ing  school  entered  his  father's  business,  in  which 
he  was  all  his  life  actively  engaged.  He  married,  in  1857,  Suab, 
daughter  of  John  Scott,  of  Birminghani.  His  literary  intarat 
was  foatcred  by  •  local  caay  dub,  to  which  he  contributed  naiqr 
papers.  It  «M  Bot  until  bo  ma  nearly  fifty  years  old  thst 
Shortbouse  made  his  pubLc  appearance  as  an  author,  and  even 
then  his  remarkable  story,  John  Inghsani,  h.td  undergone 
vicissiiuilfs.  It  was  kept  for  over  three  years  in  M.S.,  and  the 
author  eventually  printed  one  hundred  copies  for  private  drcula- 
tion.  One  of  these  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  .Mrs  Humphry 
Ward,  who  recommended  il  to  Messrs  Macmillat;.  Its  firtt 
appearance  was  a  quiet  one;  but  Gladstone  was  at  once  stiock 
lqrittqiMlily»aiidnudeiURpuUtioab{y  hitpniae.  It  became 
tha  mnt  dtoined  book  of  the  day,  and  Its  author  wo  aoddenly 
famous.  Besides  Joht  Infant  (1S81),  Shorthouse  published 
The  IMOe  SckMitmaskr  Mark  {i88j).  Sir  Percival  (18S6),  Tkt 
CounUst  Ere  and  .1  Tcr.clu-r  of  Ihc  Violin  (iKSS),  and  Blanthe, 
Lady  Falaiif  (iSoi);  but  none  of  these  has  been  so  popular 
as  his  firs!  novel.  He  will  ahvay.s  remain  known  to  fame  as  "  the 
author  of  John  IngUscnl."  Shorthouse  was  originaUy  a  Quaker, 
but  the  appeal  of  the  Anglican  Church  w.ts  insistent  wfth  him, 
and  he  was  baptised  into  iu  body  before  the  appetnaee  of  Us 
story.  SomcthlRcorUsowBstnasofidl^ovstnuiiItionappcm 
ia  the  chancter  of  his  hero,  who  b  picttind  as  living  in  the  time 
of  the  CM!  War,  a  pupil  of  the  Jeaoits,  a  philosopher  and  • 
Rataobt.  who  is  yaitius  to  tht  National  Cbinch.  Ihsitoiy, 
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SHOSHONG—SHOVELER 


which  is  deeply  mystical  ud  ima^native,  has  for  its  central  idea 
the  dangers  of  bigotry  md  mpentilioa,  and  the  necessity  of 
iotuiUve  icUgiiao  to  pngmi  ud  cukure.  It  k  a  work  full  of 
•imlettt  ooloiic  mod  crewdad  ttf*,  no  Ism  than  ol  philosophy 
sod  spiritual  beauty.  Short  house's  work  was  always  marked  by 
Ugh  earnestness  of  purpose,  a  luxuriant  style  and  a  genuinely 
spiritual  quality.  IIl'  lacLeJ  draniAlic  faculty  anil  the  \Nork- 
manlike  conduct  of  narrative,  but  be  had  almost  every  other 
quality  of  the  bom  OOWdilt.  He dtad  «t  Ed^MltOB  OH  Ite  4t b 
of  March  k^j. 

S<^  Thf  I.ifr.  UUers  and  UUrary  JtowflW  «l /> Bmf  SktrtkoUf, 
edited  by  bii  wiTc  (3  voU.,  1905). 

SH08HONa» » town  io  the  Britlah  proteetento  of  BadnniF 
iMd,  foimdy  tlie  cUef  MUlement  of  the  eastern  BanuAgwato. 
Itbibout  leem.  N.N.fi.  ol  Mafeking  and  jo  m.  N.  of  Shoshong 

Road  Station  on  the  Cape  Town  H  ila  .;,  >  r  .iiway.  The  town 
is  situated  3000  ft.  above  the  sea  i;i  ihc  v.uliy  of  the  Sho.shimg, 
an  intermittent  trihutarj'  of  the  I,imp<)]X).  The  site  was  origin- 
ally ch^n  as  the  headquarters  ol  the  Bamangwato  as  being 
easily  defensible  against  the  Maiabele.  At  the  time  of  thededara- 
tioo  of  a  British  p^tectorate  in  1885  Shoshong  had  Jo,ooo  to 
jOiioee  inhabitants,  including  about  twenty  Europeans.  Being 
IhenoetiagpiicooIttadonausfRHnaottth  aiidaonhit  nwtof 
coaiidcnlilo  importtaoe  to  onljr  eiiilmen  and  tudom'in 
South-Central  Africa,  and  a  mission  station  of  the  Lt^ndon 
Missionary  Society  (preceded  for  many  years  by  a  station  of  the 
Hermannsburg  Lutheran  ,Mi»ionary  Society)  was  founded  here 
In  iS6j.  Owing,  however,  to  the  scarcity  of  water  at  Shoshong, 
Khama,  the  chief  of  the  BamanKwato,  and  raosl  of  hi's  followers 
removed  about  1S90  to  Faiapye — 50  m.  N  J^.  of  Sht^^ng — and 
later  to  Serowc  to  the  north-west  of  Patapyc.  Like  Shoshong, 
tbcie  placea  an  buik  ia  vaUqra  of  tributatiea  of  tbe  lioopopo. 
SboilMBg  iiaa  not  cndfcty  dcMMod  and  Iw  a  pofNdatka  of  about 

toe  (awBECHVAifAtAKD). 

raons,  a  mining  and  manufacturing  parish  of  Lanarkshire, 

Scotland.  It  comprises  eight  Nnllagcs,  parts  of  two  other-*,  and 
the  town  of  Geland  (including  Omoa)  and  is  served  by  the  North 
British  and  Caledonian  railways.  Top.  (iSgi)  11,1)57;  (1901) 
15,562.  The  parish  contains  large  ironworks,  tile,  fjr<  <^lay  and 
brick-works,  and  quarries,  and  includes  the  Lanar,  1  ricl 
asylum  and  a  fever  hospital.  The  curious  name  oi  Omoa  is 
supposed  to  have  been  given  to  his  property  by  some  soldier  or 
wflor  wiio  had  aettlcd  here  after  the  wan  ia  HnwdMUM^  of  which 
Oam  fa  a  leapart.  Matthew  B^IBe  (i7Sr->i8>3>,  famoiu  for 
his  researches  in  morbid  anatomy,  and  J.met  Itamilton  (s*9S- 
1873),  the  poetess,  were  born  in  the  parisii  of  ShoUs. 

SHOULDER  (in  O  E.  siuhkr,  cognate  »-ith  Ger.  Schidter, 
Dutch  iihoudcr,  Swcd.  sktddra,  &c;  the  root  is  unknown), 
the  name  of  that  part  of  the  body  of  man  ami  anim.ils  where 
the  upv'-r  ?rrTi  nr  fore  leg  articulates  with  the  coUai  boae  and 

ShoulJi.1  '  J  iINTS). 

SHOVEL,  SIR  CLOUDESIBT  {or  CtomMStBV  SbOVIU.  as 
be  wens  to  have  q>dt  the  name  Uinadfl  (e.  1650-1707),  En|^ 
admiral,  was  baptised  at  Cockthorpe  in  Norftrfik  on  the  7sth  of 
November  1650,  and  went  to  sea  under  the  cue  of  his  kinsman 

Sir  Chrli-iophcr  M\nns.  He  set  himself  to  study  navi|»ation,  and, 
cwlr.g  to  his  able  seamanship  and  brave  and  o;H;n  heartetl 
c!:ii>o:  ition,  Ix-catne  a  general  favourite  and  obt.-iined  ()uick 
promotion.  In  1674  he  ^crvcti  as  lieutenant  under  Sir  John 
^farbo^ough  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  burned  four  men-of- 
war  tinder  the  castles  and  walls  of  Tripoli,  belonging  to  the 
piiatca  of  I  hat  place.  He  was  present  as  capttdn  of  l  he  "  Edgar  " 
(70)  at  the  first  fight  at  Bantry  Bay,  ttd  sbonljr  af tennrds 
was  knighted.  In  1600  he  convoyed  WSHam  HI.  acrofs  St 
George's  Channel  to  Ireland;  the  sanac  year  he  was  ri.idc 
rear  admiral  of  llie  blue,  am!  wx*;  present  at  the  battle  of  Htacliy 
Head  on  loth  July.  In  i6qi  he  w.as  np[niinted  rc.xr  admiral 
of  the  red,  and  joined  Adinir^il  Russell,  under  whom  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself  at  La  Hogue,  by  being  the  first  to  break 
through  the  enemy's  line.  Not  long  after,  when  Admiral  Russell 
was  superseded.  Shovel  was  put  in  joint  command  of  the  fleet 
with  AdmStal  KilUpeir  iad  Sic  Kalph  DeUvaL  la  170a  he 


brought  home  the  spoOs  of  the  French  and  Spaidih  ieett  (na 
Vigo,  after  their  capture  by  Sir  George  Ro<A«,  asd  ia  17Q1  ie 
served  nader  Sir  Geoige  Rooke  Ja  the  Mediterranean  aad  co- 
operated in  the  takuig  of  Gibnitar.  In  Jaauary  1704  be  was 
named  rear-admiral  of  Engl.md,  and  shortly  afterv.irdi  cc~- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Kntish  fleets.  He  co  opvia^tul  with  tfc. 
carl  of  Pctcrlx)rough  in  the  capture  of  Barcelona  in  1705.  ar.l 
commanded  the  naval  part  of  the  unsuccessful  attempt  00 
Toulon  in  October  1707.  When  rettiming  with  the  fleei  to 
EnfUnd  bis  ship,  the  "  Association,"  at  eight  o'clock  at  ni^hi 
OB  the  Jind  of  Octofjcr,  struck  on  the  rocks  near  Sdlly,  and  was 
aeea  by  those  on  boanl  the  "St  Geocfa  "  to  go  dowa  in  thne 
or  four  arinatea*  tiaie,  not  m  lotd  bdagaavedof  Sooantfeet 
were  on  board.  The  body  of  Sr  Cloudesley  Shovel  was  cast 
ashore  next  day,  and  was  bwfed  in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  it 
said  that  he  was  alive  when  he  reached  the  shore  at  rorthellick 
Cove,  but  was  murdered  by  a  wooua  lur  the  sake  of  his  lings. 

?<?e  Life  and  Glorious  /Utions  of  Sir  Qoadcdey  Siord  (1707): 
Burnet's  <>a.~n  Timts;  various  diacOsiiom  ia  MaU*  omd  Qmirm, 
5th  vj-ries,  vols.  x.  .ind  iL;  ood  T*  IL  **T^.  SUfUftft  ^  St 

SHOVEL  (O.E.  sccfl,  fran  loot  ei  to  dtfic^parib, 

d.  Cer.  Schatifd,  abo  SekMe,  aeoop).  an  implenieat  «r  tool, 
coo^tiog  of  a  broad  flat  Made  «rith  edges  or  ticks  turned  izp 
fixed  to  a  wooden  h.Tndlc  r>  -r:  Iji-aing  in  a  bow  like  a  spade.  It 
is  used  for  lifting  or  retaoviag  such  loose  substaacra  as  coal, 
gravel  and  the  like. 

SUOVELER,  formerly  spelt  Shovelak,  and  more  aocicatly 
Siiovr.LASD,  a  word  by  which  used  to  be  meant  the  bird  acrm 
almost  invariably  called  Spoonbill  (q.9.),  but  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  i6th  century  transferred  to  one  Uthcrto  generally,  aad 
in  tboe  days  locaUy,  knowir  as  the  Spoon-billed  Dudi— the 
Aim  ttyP"^  <f  liimatu*  aad  Rhynciuupis  or  Spatula  dyft^ 
of  aiodmi  writers.   All  these  names  refer  to  the  shar^c  of  the 
bird's  bin,  which,  combined  with  the  remarkably  Jan^  hmdl^^t 
that  beset  both  maxilla  and  mandible,  has  been  thought  suil-^  iLr: 
to  remove  the  s]>eeics  from  the  Linnaean  ^cnus  Anat.  Hxcl;: 
for  the  cxtraorfbnary  formation  of  this  feature,  whuh  czmi-i 
with  it  a  clumsy  look,  the  male  Shoveler  would  pass  (or  one  d 
the  most  beautiful  of  this  generally  beautiful  group  of  birds. 
As  it  is,  for  bright  and  variegated  ooiooring.  there  are  few  «f 
his  Undred  to  whom  he  is  iaUridr.  Ria  goldea  eye,  hb  dak 
green  head,  surmouatiaf  a  breast  of  pure  white  and  saccceiM 
by  underparts  and  flanks  of  rich  bay,  are  con^tictKm;  lAek 
his  deep  brown  back,  white  sca|)ulas,  lesser  wing-coverts  icfto 
miscailedshouldcrsjof  u glaucous  blue,  and  glowy  green  sp<culurn 
bordered  with  white  present  a  wonderful  contrast  of  the  nchcv. 
tints,  heightened  again  by  his  bright  orange  feet.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  female,  excepting  the  blue  wing-co\  crts  sbe  hm  is 
common  with  her  mate,  b  habited  very  like  the  ordinary  Wjld- 
Duck,  A.  hoscas.   The  Shoveler  is  not  an  abundant  species,  and 
ia  Great  Bdlaia  its  distribution  is  local;  but  Ita  annhcn  base 
temaritably  laaeaaed  aiaee  the  passing  of  The  Wnd-Fowl  Piotec* 
tion  Act  in  1876,  so  that  in  certain  districts  it  has  regitned  itj 
old  position  as  an  indigenouts  member  of  the  Fauna.    It  his  not 
ordinarily  a.  vcr>'  high  northern  range,  but  inhabits  the  greater 
partof  Europe,  .Asia  and  America,  passing  southward?,  like  mosi 
of  the  Anaiidat  towards  -winter,  constantly  reaching  India, 
Ceylon,  Abyssinia,  the  Antilles  and  Central  America  whik  it 
is  known  to  have  occurred  at  that  season  in  Colombia,  and, 
accordinc  to  Gotdd,  ia  Australia.  GeaecaOy  raacmbling  ia  its 
habits  the  oAer  fteakaattt  dacha*  Che  Shoveler  has  oae  pectf> 
arity  that  has  beca  taidy,  if  «m,  aKatkHNd,  aad  oae  that  b 
perhaps  correlated  with  the  structure  el  its  Mil.  It  seems  to  be 
especially  given  to  feeding  on  the  surface  of  the  water  immedi- 
ately above  the  ^XJl  where  diving  ducks  iFtdigitlin^f)  are 
employing  themselves  beneath.    On  such  occasions  a  pair  of 
Shovelers  may  be  watched,  almost  for  the  hour  togetlaci,  swim- 
ming in  a  circle,  about  a  y.trd  in  diameter,  their  beads  tuned 
inwards  towards  its  centre,  their  hiUs  iauaaaed  vertically  ia  the 
water,  and  engaged  in  siftinf ,  by  mcaaa  «f  the  long  UmJtm 
helaM  muntinnfii  «t>*  a,t«tiM  Bniim  thai  aaa         ImiI  hir 
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their  subncrgetl  allies  and  rise  to  the  lop.  These  gyrations  are 
executed  with  (he  greatest  ease,  each  Shoveler  of  the  pair  merely 
using  the  outer  Ic^  to  impel  it  on  its  circular  course. 

Four  other  species  of  the  genus  Spatula,  all  pcffiS4^ssin^  the  char- 
actcrivtic  light  blue  "shoulders,"  ha\-c  been  described:  one, 
5.  piaUilta,  from  the  southern  parts  of  South  Amcrira,  havinK  the 
head,  neck  and  upoer  back  01  a  pale  reddish  lin-An,  freckled  or 
clo'sely  spotted  witn  dark  brown,  and  a  dull  bay  trea»t  with  in- 
terrupted bars;  a  second,  5.  capentis,  from  South  Africa,  much 
lighter  in  colour  than  the  fetnate  of  S.  ayptala:  a  third  and  a  fourth. 
5.  rhytukotis  and  5.  taru[ala,  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
respecti\-cly — these  last  much  darker  in  general  cobration,  and 
the  males  possessing  a  while  crescentic  mark  between  the  bill  and 
the  eye.  vcrv'  like  that  which  is  found  in  the  Scmh  Anicrifan  Blue- 
winged  Teal  (Querjpitdula  cyamepkra),  but  so  much  resembling 
•ach  other  that  thafrqHdfiediMiMiaai  hat  bwadiipnted  by  good 
authority.  (A.  N.) 

SHREVEPORT.  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Caddo  Parish, 
Louisiana,  U.S.A..  on  the  R«d  liver,  ia  the  N.W.  part  of  the 
SUte,  near  the  Texas  bonhr.  PBjk  (1890}  XX^p;  (tQoo) 
1C1013,  of  whom  iss*  wn  atgwu;  (ipto^  aawa)  a&jois- 
ItbUwaMOoddtyafthettatcinpopnlatioD.  ItiiMrvedby 
the  VUklbttHL  Sbrevepoft  ft  Parific,  the  Houston  ft  Shreveport, 
the  Kaniat  City  Southern,  the  St  Louis  &  South  western,  the 
Louisiana  Railway  &  Xavigalioa  Com|>any.  the  Texas  &  Pacific 
(main  line  and  two  branches),  the  Louisiana  &  Arl^ansas,  the 
Kansas  City  Southern,  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Ti-x.is.  railways 
and  by  boats  on  the  Red  river.  In  the  city  arc  the  Slate  Charity 
Hospital  (1872),  the  T.  EL  Schumpcrt  Memorial  Hospital  (1910), 
the  Genevieve  Orphanage  (1899}  and  the  Shreveport  l^ainuig 
School  (1908).  Owing  to  its  situation  and  excellent  trauportatioa 
fadlitica  the  dty  has  a  large  trade.  The  aumninding  country 
fi  a  rich  agileultwal  region,  mainly  devoted  to  the  production 
of  cotton,  for  which  Shrcvcpon  is  the  principal  shipping  point. 
Live-stock  and  cattle  products  are  trade  items  of  importance. 
Thesituationof  thccity  (about  170  m.  cast  of  Dallas,  and  some- 
what farther  from  Little  Rock,  Houston,  and  New  Orleans) 
makes  it  a  natural  centre  of  wholesale  trade  of  varied  character, 
and  the  development  since  1906  of  the  important  Caddo  oil 
■ad  fat  fields  north  of  the  dty  has  added  greatly  to  its  Industrial 
promiDCocc  The  dtjr  oootafaia  jihuuiig  miOi^  cotton  gins, 
compfcsacf  and  eotton-ieed  ofl  mflb.  machhe  and  nOway  shops, 
and  Ice  and  molasses  factories.  In  1903  its  factory  product 
was  valued  at  $3,931,923  (87  8%  more  than  in  1900).  Shreve- 
port was  settled  about  1835,  incorjwratcd  as  a  town  in  1839, 
and  charterctl  as  a  city  in  1871.  It  was  named  in  honour  of 
Henry  Millir  Sfircvc  (i-^s-jS,-^^),  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  who 
in  1815  ascended  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio  rivers  to  Louisville 
in  the  "  Enterprise,"  the  first  steam  vessel  to  make  this  trip, 
inlroduced  lauprovemciits  In  the  ateanboat,  and  in  1S36-1S41 
had  duuie  of  the  Inpravctnent  «f  Mtcm  livoa,  removing 
during  this  period  the  great  Red  river  nft.  After  die  capture 
of  Baton  Rouge,  the  state  capital,  »id  New  Orleans  by  the 
Unionists  in  1S63,  Shreveport  was  occupied  by  the  Confederate 
ofiicials  of  the  state.  In  the  sprinp  of  iS6j  and  again  in  that 
of  1864  it  was  the  objectiv  e-  nt  <  Dnil.iiitrjl  naval  and  land  expedi- 
tions made  by  the  Union  forces  up  the  Red  river  under  command 
of  Admiral  David  D.  Porter  and  General  N.  P.  Banks,  the 
Confederate  oommander  In  Louistana  being  Geneial  Richard 
Taylor,  with  General  B.  Kiriiy  Smith  in  cfatuie  of  (he  entire 
tiBne*Mltsis8ippI  department.  Ia  iMj  Shrevq)ort  was  not 
seriously  threatened.  In  1864  when  the  Federals  were  within 
two  marches  of  the  city  ihcy  were  worsted  by  Taylor  at  Mansfield 
(on  the  Sth  of  April);  on  the  next  day  the  Confeilerates  in  their 
turn  met  with  a  dtmor.ili/ing  rt-jrutse  at  I'li-.-usant  Hill. 

SHREW.'  a  term  applied  to  the  species  of  the  family  Soricidac 
of  the  mammalian  order  inaectivora  iq.v.),  but  in  the  Blldsh 
UcB  to  tlw  conmoD  and  kaaer  shrews  (Stw  wmum  and 

The  common  shrew,  or,  praperiy,  shrew-mouse,  which  in 
Fnglinfl  Is  by  far  the  commoner  of  the  two,  is  a  small  animal 

•This  word,  whence  comes  the  participial  a<lji-i  il\c  "  thrcwd," 
•rtule,  originally  meant  malicious,  and,  a*  applied  to  a  woman,  tlill 
rocaos  a  vexatious  tcold.  From  their  SMppond  "innmnw  Thaiarttr 
it  «a«  applieil  to  the  SorkidM. 


about  the  tizt  of  a  mouse,  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  the 
shape  of  its  body,  tail  and  feet.  But  here  the  resemblance  ends, 
for,  unlike  the  mouse,  it  possesses  a  long  and  slender  muzzle, 
with  pioaincnt  nootrila»  whidi  ptoject  far  beyond  the  lower 
lip;  the  smaO  Qies  are  almoet  concealed  by  the  fur;  the  ears 
are  wide,  short  and  provided  internally  with  a  pair  of  deep  folds, 
capable  when  laid  forwards  of  closing  the  entrance;  the  tail, 
which  is  slightly  shorter  than  the  body,  is  quadrangular  in 
section  and  clothed  more  or  less  densely  with  moderately  long 
hairs,  terminating  in  a  short  tuft,  but  in  old  individuals  almost 
naked;  the  feet  are  five-toed,  the  toes  terminating  in  slender, 
pointed  daws.  The  dentition  is  very  peculiar  and  characteristic: 
there  an  ia  all  thiitjrHwo  teeth,  tipped  with  deep  crimson;  of 
which  twdve  bdoag  to  (he  lower  Jaw;  of  the  leanduabig  twenty 
ten  occupy  eaidi  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  of  these  the  first 
three  are  incisors.  The  first  incisor  is  large,  with  a  long  anterior 
canine-like  cusp  and  a  small  posterior  one;  then  follow  two 
small  single-cusped  teeth;  which  arc  siiccctdtd  by  three  similar 
progressively  smaller  teeth,  the  first  being  a  caiiine  and  the 
other  two  premolars;  the  next,  a  premolar,  is  large  and  multio 
cuspid,  and  this  is  followed  by  three  molars,  of  which  the  third 
is  small  with  a  triangular  crown.  In  the  lower  jaw  there  ai* 
anteriorly  three  teeth  corresponding  to  the  seven  anterior  teeth 
above,  of  which  the  lint  is  ahaost  iwricontal  fai  dtwdieii,  irftih 
its  upper  suifsee  niihed  hgr  time  aotchcs,  whidi  lacdve  (he 
points  of  the  three  tipper  boot  teeth;  then  Callow  two  soiall 


The  Common  Shrew  (Sercz  oraenu). 


teeth  and  three  nwhui.  The  bodjr  is  dothed  wtdi  dosdy  set 
fur,  soft  and  dense,  varying  in  colour  bom  light  reddish  to  dark 
brown  above;  the  under  surface  of  both  body  and  tail  bcitig 
prcyish;  the  bas:J  four-fifths  of  .-vll  the  hairv.  alnAc  and  beneath 
ate  dark  bluish  grey.  On  each  side  of  the  IkhIv,  alxiut  one-third 
of  the  distance  between  the  <A\hj\\  and  the  I^ikc,  is  a  gland  covered 
by  two  rows  of  coarse  inbcni  hairs,  which  secretes  a  fluid  with  aa 
unpleasant  chee^  odour,  and  which  is  protective^  rendering 
the  creature  secure  against  the  attadu  of  predaceous  animab. 

The  lesser  or  pigmy  shrew  tS.  mjenfiu)  is  not  so  abundant  in 
England  and  Scotland,  but  oommao  h>  Xrdand,  where  the  other 
spedes  Is  unknown.  It  appears  at  Crst  sfg^t  to  be  a  diminutive 
variant  of  that  species,  which  it  closely  resembles  in  external 
form,  but  the  third  upper  incisor  b  shorter,  or  not  longer  than 
the  next  following  tooth,  whereas  in  S.  craiuur,  it  is  longer,  and 
the  length  of  the  forearm  and  foot  is  less  in  the  former  specie* 
than  in  the  latter. 

Both  these  shrews  Uve  in  the  neighbourhood  of  woods,  making 
their  nests  under  the  roots  of  trees  or  in  any  slight  depression, 
ocrasinnaHy  even  hi  the.midat  of  open  Jldd%  inhabiting  the 
disused  binrowa  of  fidd-m]c6  Owing  to  thefr  small  die,  dark 
colour,  rapid  movements  and  nocturnal  habils,  they  easily 
escape  observation.  They  seek  their  fcxjd,  which  consists  of 
insects,  grubs,  worms  and  slugs,  under  dead  leaves,  fallen  trees 
and  in  grassy  places.  They  are  pugnacious,  and  if  two  or  more 
are  confined  together  in  a  limited  space  they  invariably  fight 
fiercely,  the  f.illen  becoming  the  food  of  the  victorious.  They 
are  also  exceedingly  voracious,  and  soon  die  if  deprived  of  food; 
and  it  ia  probably  to  insufficiency  of  food  in  the  eariy  diy 
autumnal  season  that  the  mortality  among  them  at  that  time 
is  due.  The  breeding-season  extends  from  the  end  of  April 
to  the  beginning  of  August,  and  five  to  seven,  tnurc  rarely  ten. 
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yooag  nay  be  found  In  the  iw>U;  they  an  naked,  blind  and 
tootUeM  at  biith,  but  soon  nin  abont  snapping  at  everything 

within  rearh. 

The  alpiac  shrew  (S.  alpinus),  restricted  to  the  alpine  region  of 
Crnlral  Ku:o|io,  is  sli^-htly  longer  than  the  common  shrew  ami 
dittcrs  in  its  iongw  ta^l,  which  cxi  cciU  the  length  o(  the  head  and 
body,  io  the  colour  of  t  he  fur,  which  is  dark  on  both  surfaces, 
•nd  in  the  large  size  of  the  Uf^wr  antepenultimate  prtmolar. 

The  water-sbrew  IJfemytJtdUitt),  the  third  species  inhabiting 
Eag|aii4»  diflen  fioiD  tte  ooouHn  abmr  In  bc^  biiger  vitJi  • 
■horter  tad  braader  ntude,  analUr  eyet  aod  hrger  feet  adapted 
for  swimming — the  sides  of  the  feet  and  toes  being  provktcd  with  ] 
comb-like  frinjjes  of  stiff  h;iirs.  I'he  tail  k  longer  than  the  body, 
>in<l  has  a  fringe-  of  mn.lrriitcly  long  regularly  rcngcd  hairs,  which 
extend  along  the  middle  oi  the  under  surface  Irom  the  end  of  the 
basal  tUtd  to  the  extremity.  The  fur  is  long  and  dense,  varying 
In  colour  in  different  individuals;  the  prevailing  shades  are 
dark,  almost  black,  brown  above,  beneath  more  or  li;&3  bright 
•sby  tiofad  ariih  yeUowiali;  bat  occasioBaUy  «e  find  individuals 
with  the  under  snrCaee  daifc-«olbared.  In  the  BUttber  and  shape 
of  the  leclh  the  watef-shtfcw  dilTefs  from  the  common  shrew: 
there  is  a  premolar  less  on  each  sicli;  above;  the  bases  of  the  teeth 
arc  mure  prolongei!  jxisttriorly ;  and  their  cusps  are  Ict^s  stained 
brown,  so  that  in  old  individuals  they  often  appear  white.  This 
species  is  aquatic  in  habits,  Mwi.nming  and  diving  with  agility. 
It  frequents  rivers  and  lakes,  making  burrows  in  the  banks, 
from  which  when  disturbed  it  escapes  into  the  water.  Its  food 
coosists  of  water  insects  nod  their  larvae,  small  mtstaceaas 
and  probably  the  fry  of  iflUiH  fiihM»  It  h  gcoerally  distributed 
throughout  England,  ia  Int  conmoa.fii  Sootlaiid  nod  not 
recorded  in  Ireland. 

Thcgeographie.il  range  of  the  commonshrew  is  wide,  extending 
eastwards  lhrou;;h  Ivjropc  and  Asia  to  Amurlarsd.  The  lisser 
shrew  extendi  through  Europe  and  Asia  to  Sakh.:;in  Island; 
and  spccimeos  of  the  witer  shrew  have  been  brought  from 
different  part*  of  Europe  aad  A»a  3S  far  east  as  the  Altai.  In 
Siberia  the  eaBmoa  ahcew  is  abundant  ia  the  anio«<cdad  wastes 
aboiit  the  Olendt  river  wUhia  the  aictfecfatte.  Other  qiccks 
of  rcd-toothcd  shrews  sue  restricted  chiefly  to  North  America, 
where  they  arc  found  In  greater  variety  than  in  the  Old  World, 
though  Ntomys  is  not  represented.  Its  place  is  taken  by  Sorcx 
palustrit  east  of  the  Roeky  Mountains,  and  S.  kydrctiromui  in 
Unakska  Island,  which,  like  the  water-shruw,  have  fringes  of 
hair  on  tht-  kci,  but  i)ic  unfringed  tail  and  dentition  of  the 
common  shrew.  Of  the  .A hk  r  ican  forms  S.  bendiri  is  the  largest. 
Other' red-toothed  shrews  bcloagiag  to  the  mentis  Slarim,  dis- 
Ungtdshed  fron  Sart*  by  the  dantiuan  sad  the  Aottncss  of  the 
tail,  arc  commoo  in  North  AiiKrica.  All  red-toothed  shrews 
(except  the  aquatic  forms)  closely  resemble  one  another  ui  habits, 
b.:l  the  >lu>rt-tailc  1  \orlh  American  shrew  supplements  its 
insect  ivorous  f.ire  by  feeding  on  beech  ■  nuls.  In  destroying 
numbers  cii  sliijT^,  ii.>e(  tn  and  larv  ae,  shrews  aid  the  fariutr 
ami  merit  protection.  Although  their  odour  renders  them 
safe  from  wpsdews  trimsh,  ttqr  an  deslioyed  in  numbers 
by  owls.  (G.  E. 

SBRBiminiT)  BAB18  OF.  Tht  eaildom  of  Sbrembiiiy, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  EogUah  peerage,  dates  from  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Roger  de  Montgomery  (c.  loio- 
1094),  son  of  a!n  (her  Rorct  Ac  Montgomery,  known  as  "the 
Great,"  was  a  councillor  oi  William,  duke  of  Normnn<!y,  before 
his  invasion  u(  K[:j;lanil,  and  was  probably  ciUru-.tcd  by  William 
with  the  government  of  Normandy  during  the  exiiedition  oi 
1066.  RORer  came  to  England  in  the  following  year  and  received 
citcQstve  (rants  of  laod  in  different  parts  of  the  kinedom. 
Ohtainuig  thia  a  laige  teicitoiy  In  Smixt  induding  the  dty  of 
Chichester  and  the  autlc  of  Arundel,  he  became  carl  of  Arundel, 
or  probably  and  more  correctly  «ul  of  Sussex.  In  107 1  the 
grciter  part  of  the  county  of  Shropshire  was  granted  to  him, 
carrying  with  it  the  title  of  earl  of  Shrop^ire,  though,  from  hi& 
principal  residence  at  the  castle  of  Shrewsbury,  he  hkc-  his  suc- 
nssois  was  generally  styled  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  He  probably 
CKtdscd  palatine  authority.  HeMtthefoandCTOf  Sfaiowsbniy 


Abbey  hi  toSj.  His  first  wife  was  Mabel,  danghter  of  the 
seignetir  of  Bdeame  and  Alec  con;  hence  his  son  Robert,  who, 

after  the  death  of  another  son,  Hugh,  sueccedi  d  'o  the  earldoms 
of  Shrewsbury  and  Anindel,  was  generally  kriov,n  as  Robert  de 
lielcsmc  (9.1),  one  of  the  most  celebralcd  of  i;k-  leudJ  nobles 
in  the  time  of  Uetiry  1.  Robert  having  i>«n:n  deprived  ol  all  his 
En^tsh  estates  and  honours  in  1102,  the  earldom  of  Sbrcwsbuiy 
was  next  conferred  ia  1441  on  John,  sth  baron  Talbot,  wbosr 
dCMendants  have  home  the  title  to  the  present  day.  ^ee 
Tuaovjaod SHBBwaatmr,  in Eml oi^behnr.) 

flnunRBURT,  CRiUUn  T/UMT.  Dm  or  (t66o-r7iS), 
only  son  by  his  st-cond  wife  of  Francis  Tall-jt,  iitb  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  w.as  Iwrn  on  the  34th  of  July  His  aaihet 

was  a  daughter  of  Robert  B:u  lencll,  ;nd  e.arl  of  Cardigan,  and 
the  notorious  mistress  of  the  2ud  duke  oi  Bucidngham,  by  vbom 
bis  father  was  killed  in  a  duel  in  1668.  Charles  was  a  godson  of 
King  Charles  li.,  after  whom  he  was  named,  and  he  was  brought 
up  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  in  1679  under  the  influence  of 
TiUotMahehecameanenberoftheChurchofEngtaad.  Oahii 
fathc»*sd«atb  in  >66B  he  succeeded  to  the  earidon  of  Shiewdmry; 
he  received  an  appointment  in  the  houuhokl  of  Charles  11  .  inl 
served  in  the  army  untler  J.ame-s  II.  liul  ia  if^sy  be  woi  la 
correspondence  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
seven  signatories  of  the  letter  of  invitation  to  William  ia  the 
following  year.  He  crjntributed  towards  defra>'irig  the  expenses 
of  the  projected  iova&ion,  and  having  crossed  to  Holland  to  join 
William,  he  landed  with  liim  in  Engknd  in  November  i63& 
Shiewsbury  becaneasecietaiyoCsuteia  the  first  adminiitca- 
tJon  of  Wifinin  and  Maiy,  but  he  resigned  oflieeb  1690  wbea  the 
tones  gained  the  upper  hand  in  parliament.  While  in  e  ;  pc  .it  i  1 
lie  brought  fortv-ard  the  triennial  bill,  to  which  the  kir.^  (d'^d 
assent.  In  1694  he  again  became  secretary  of  state;  but  there  is 
some  evidertrc  that  as  early  .-is  if>iyo,  when  he  resijjnpd.  he  had 
gone  over  to  the  Jacobites  and  was  in.  correyfjcndcnit  with 
James  at  St  Gcrmains,  though  it  has  been  stated  on  the  otba 
hand  t!iat  these  relations  wese  entered  iqmi  with  Wiiliaai 
connivance  for  leaaoasof  pdiq^.  However  this  may  be,  WilUaa 
appears  to  Inve  had  no  snspidoB  of  Shiew^nuy's  loyalty, 
for  on  the  30th  of  April  1694  the  Utter  was  created  marquess  of 
Alton  and  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  and  he  acted  as  one  of  the 
regents  during  the  king's  absence  from  Englar.^l  in  the  two 
following  years.  In  i6(;6  det'mite  accusations  of  treason  were 
brought  against  him  l>y  Sir  John  Fcnwick,  w  hich  \\':lliam  himsdf 
cnmmuoicatcd  to  Shrewsbury;  and  alx>ut  this  time  the  sccrctaiy 
of  state  took  but  a  small  part  in  public  business,  again  proicaqg 
his  aniiety  to  resign.  His  pksa  of  ili-healtb  was  a  fotniaa  aai; 
and  b  tfoe  the  Uiigndactant|y«aiiHat«dto  hisndicflMBt  ■!» 
private  life. 

For  the  next  aeven  years  Shrewd>tiry  lived  abroad,  clucfly  at 

Rome,  whence  in  1701  he  wrote  a  celebrated  letter  to  Lord 
Somers  cxprc^ng  his  aljliorrence  of  public  life  and  declarfeg 
tliat  it  he  had  a  wjn  he  "  Would  sooner  bind  Idm  to  a  ccbbier 
than  a  courticT,  and  a  hangman  than  a  statesman."  Oa  the 
accession  of  Queen  Anne  the  whig  leaders  made  an  irteffectad 
atteaipt  to  persuade  SJuowabuiy  to  return  to  office.  Wket, 
however,  at  bat  ha  did  fetttm  to  Engbnd  ia  1707  be  gn^ttHf 
became  alienated  from  his  old  political  aaaodates,  and  ia  1710 
he  accepted  the  post  of  lord  chambcrlatn  in  the  tory  administra- 
tion to  which  the  cjueen  appointed  him  i\;tln>jt  the  knowledge 
of  GodulphtJ)  arid  Mariboruugb,  w  hile  his  wife  was  at  the  same 
time  made  a  lady  of  the  bedchamber.  After  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  France  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  preliminaries 
of  peace,  Shrewsbury  became  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1713; 
but  he  was  in  London  in  July  1914  during  the  aemoEahk  oiiii 
occasioned  by  the  hapcndliiii  ^Ih  of  Queen  Anne.  Oa  tie 
J7th  of  July,  when  the  queen  was  dying,  the  cari  of  Oxford 
received  his  long-deUyed  dismissal  from  the  office  of  lord 
trc.isurer.  On  the  30th  Shrewsbury  and  other  rr.iriiT'.crs 
aiacmbltd  at  Kcn^snRton  Palace,  and  being  admiiud  to  ibt 
queen's  bi^dchandK-r  Uolingbroke  teeommcndcd  the  apypointment 
of  Shrewsbury  to  the  vacant  treasurenhipi  Aooe  at  ones 
placed  the  ttaff.af  that  U^ofliceiotte  date's  haods.  Vfea 
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the  queen  died  on  the  tit  ot  August  Shiembiay  wu  tbns  in  a 
position  of  supreme  power  ndth  fefcfowe  to  tlw  moineiitaui 

question  of  the  succession  to  the  crowa.  He  threw  his  influence 
into  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  elector  ot  Hanover,  and  was 
powerfully  influcnti.xl  in  brinRlnR  about  the  peaceful  accession 
of  George  1.,  and  in  defeat inR  the  design  of  the  Jacobites  to 
place  the  son  of  James  II.  on  the  throne.  His  disinclination 
for  the  highest  political  oflices  remained,  however,  as  great  as 
before;  and  having  resigned  'tbt  lord-tieasurcrship  and  the 
k>rd-IieiUenancy  of  Ireland,  bo  was  ^ipointed  kid  chamberlain. 
Thb  place  he  nrfgned  in  Jul^  171$,  and  he  tied  on  the  m  ol 
February  1718. 

The  duke  of  Shrewsbury  was  one  of  the  greatest  noblemen  of 
ihi-  rcipti  of  Quccri  Anne.  Strikingly  handsome  in  jx  iron,  his 
demeanour  wni  (li^,'n^l'lL•(l  and  his.  manners  full  of  grace  and 
courtesy.  .Swift  (loM  rib<  fi  him  a.s  "  the  finest  gentleman  wc 
have,"  and  as  "  the  favourite  of  (he  nation,"  while  William  III. 
•poke  of  him  as  "  the  king  of  hearts."  like  most  of  his  con- 
tcmponries  he  endeavouied  to  keep  hinaeU  in  {avour  both  with 
the  ealed  hooM  ef  Stout  ead  nith  the  leipiinff  aovereign  in 
En^nd;  but  at  the  two  ciltlcil  JUDCtUWt  «f  tnS«fldS7l4 
he  acted  decisively  in  favoitr  of  the  Frotestuit  saccesdon. 
At  other  times  he  appeared  v.c;il:  and  vacillating,  an  l  h  •  ncvt  r 
whole-heartedly  supported  either  whigs  or  lorits,  though  he 
co-operated  with  each  in  turn.  His  magnanimnus  (lis|iOiition 
saved  him  from  the  vindictiveness  of  the  party  politician  of  the 
period;  and  the  weak  health  frbm  which  he  suflcred  through 
life  probably  combined  with  a  ooi^pnital  lack  of  ambitioo  to 
pcevent  his  gnq>ing  the  power  whfajh  Ui  pecHMiaKty  aDdlaknts 
mli^  have  placed  b»  hb  haade. 

In  170$  Shrewshmy  married  Addalde,  daughter  of  the  Marquis 
Pilcotti  of  Bologna.  This  bdy,  who  is  said  to  have  had  "a 
f:riat  rtumy  engaging  qualities  "  besides  many  .iccompHshments, 
was  the  subject  of  much  malicious  gossip.  She  \'.as  thi-  widow, 
or  as  some  declared,  the  mistress  of  a  Count  Urachiano;  and 
Lady  Cowpcr  reported  that  the  lady's  brother  had  forced 
Shrewsbury  to  marry  her  "  after  an  intrigue  together."  After 
Shrewsbury's  return  to  England  the  duchess  bcca.-ne  conspicuous 
fai  London  aodety,  ifhcfe  the  cenatk  wit  of  Lady  Maiy  Wortley- 
Mootigo  was  oerAed  at  her  uptiw*  On  the  aeoniion  of 
George  I.  the  duchess  of  Shrewsbury  became  a  lady  of  the 
bcdchaml)er  to  the  princess  of  Wales,  a  position  which  she 
retained  till  her  death  on  the  igih  of  June  1726.  Shrewsbury 
left  no  children,  and  at  bis  death  the  dukedom  became  extinct, 
the  eaiMeck  of  Shmnbny  pBMtas  to  hit  eonifa  Gilbert  Tdbot 
(tee  Talbot). 

See  Corrtspendftice  cf  Charlfs  Talhol,  Dukt  of  Shrcxshury,  vnth 
King  Wiiiiam.  the  Lraden  of  the  Wkit^  Party,  ift.,  editc<l  by  \V.  Coxc 
(London,  l8ji);  GillxTt  Burmt,  Ilnloty  oj  An  <rsn  Time  (6  vol*., 
snd  ed..  Oxford,  1833) ;  F.  W.  Wyon,  History  oj  Great  Britain  during 
lie  Reign  of  Ann*  (3  vol*.,  London,  1876):  Earl  Stanhope,  History 
of  Enguna  compriringtke  Reign  of  Anne  until  the  Peace  of  Vtrechl 
(London,  1870).  and  History  of  En^nd  from  Ike  Peace  of  Vireckl, 
vol.  i.  (7  vol*.,  London,  18J6-1854):  The  Wentvorlh  Papers,  edited 
bv  I.  J.  Cartwright  (London.  iHKj);  W.  E.  H.  Lecjty.  HiUory  of 
EmpanJ  in  Ike  tighteenth  Century,  vol.  i.  (new  edition,  7  vol*., 
London,  1893):  and  G.  E.  C.,  Compute  Peerage,  vol.  vii.  (London, 
1896).  (R.  J.  M.) 

IHRlEWSBaET»  BUZABBTH  TALBOT.  CoOKXm  or  (151S- 
ifeS),  better  known  by  her  ricknune  "Bcm  of  Bardwick," 
int  the  daughUr  and  co-heiress  of  John  Hardwicke  of  Heidwicke 
in  I>erby8h{re.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  she  was  married  to  a 
John  Barlow,  the  ov.ht  uf  a  hrge  estate,  who  did  not  long 
survive  the  m.^rriiRc,  and  as  his  estates  had  been  settled  on  her 
and  her  heirs,  she  becan-.e  a  wealthy  widow.  Sfie  remained 
single  till  the  10th  of  August  1549,  when  she  married  Sir  William 
Cavendish,  who,  to  please  her,  sold  his  lands  in  the  south  of 
En^and  and  purchased  the  Chatsworth  cautea  la  Ikrbyshiie. 
Sfai  cUUrd  were  bora  of  the  metriagei  three. eons  and  three 
dm^tten.  One  of  the  sons  was  the  founder  of  the  ducal  family 
of  Devonshire,  and  another  of  the  ducal  famOy  of  Newcastle. 
Sir  William  r.ivrr.dish  having  died  on  the  asth  of  October  1557, 
her  third  husband  was  Sir  William  St  Lo  (or  St  Loe  or  St  Lowe), 
optaia  of  the  foaid  to  Queen  Eliiebeth  and  owner  of  an  estate 


at  Tenaeitfln  in  Glowceetewblre.  She  insisted  that  his  lands 
should  be  settled  on  her  and  her  heirs,  and  when  Sir  William 

died  without  issue,  she  made  good  her  daim  to  all  his  property 
to  the  detriment  of  his  sister  and  cousins.  Bess  of  Hardwick 
was  now  the  wealthiest  subject  in  England.  Her  income  was 
calcu!atc<l  lo  amount  lo  £60,000,  which  was  relatively  a  far  more 
imixirtant  3um  then  than  it  is  to-day.  She  still  retained  mui^h 
of  her  good  looks;  her  charms  and  her  wealth  outwcighc<l  her 
reputation  for  rapacity,  and  she  was  much  lOU^t  in  marriage. 
With  the  upioval  of  Qumb  EUttbeth,  who  wia  not  by  baUt 
a  matchmaher,  ihe  was  nairied  In  xs/U  far  the  fourth  tine  to 
George  Talbot,  6tb  cari  of  Shrewsbury.  Bess  made  her  usual 
good  bargain  as  to  settlements,  and  also  insisted  on  arranging 
marriages  l)ctv,crn  tw  )  of  her  children  by  Sir  \\'ill;am  Cavendish 
and  two  of  the  carl's  by  a  former  marriage.  In  i  574  the  countess 
look  ailv.inlage  of  a  visit  of  the  countt-ss  of  Lennox  to  marry 
her  <laughtcr  Elizabeth  to  Charles  Stuart,  the  younger  son  of 
the  Lennoxes  and  brother  of  Lord  Damley,  the  second  husband 
of  the  queen  of  Scots.  She  acted  without  tlie  knowledge  of  her 
husband,  who  dedined  to  accept  any  fwpoMihiilty.  A»  the 
Lmmi  family  had  a  diim  to  die  tbraae  this  match  was  con- 
ddered  es  a  proof  of  the  enbltion  of  the  countess  of  Shrewsbury, 
arid  she  v.tvs  rent  to  the  To'.vi.  r  Lv  Mie  queen,  but  was  soon 
rclcas<:d.    1  lio  child  of  the  niarrLagc  was  Arabella  Stuart,  whom 

her  gr.ir '.mother  treated  at  tet  wlth  favour  but  later  en  with 

cruelty  and  neglect. 

By  this  time  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  hLs  wife  were  on  very 
bad  terms  with  one  another,  and  the  former  tried  to  obtain-a 
divorce.  The  countess  revenged  herself  by  accusing  hira  of  a 
low  intrigne  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  a  dnife  whidi.ahe  waa 
forced  to  letiact  before  the  eoancO.  In  the  meantime  abe  had 
told  some  filthy  scandal  about  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Queen  Mary, 
who  m.adc  use  of  it  in  the  cTtr.iordinary  letter  she  wrote  some 
time  in  15S4.  In  1583  the  counters  ol  Shrewsbury  went  lo  live 
apart  from  her  husband,  with  whom  she  was  afterwards  recon- 
cile 1  formally  by  ihc  queen.  After  his  death  in  1590  she  lived 
mostly  at  Hardwicke,  wbeie  she  built  the  noble  mansion  which 
still  stands.  She  was  indeed  one  of  the  greatest  builders  of  her 
time  at  Hardwicke,  Oia^wortb  and  Oldcoatct.  Itiaaaidthat 
ahe  believed  die>*ould  net  deaolottg  at  ahe  waa  bitildiag.  Her 
death  came  on  the  ijth  of  February  1608  during  a  frost  which 
put  a  stop  to  her  building  operations.  She  was  buried  in  All 
Saints'  Church,  Ikrliv,  under  a  fine  monument  with  a  laudatory 
inscription  which  she  tix)k  care  to  put  up  in  her  lifetime.  Two 
iKirtr.iiti  of  her  exist  at  Hardwicke,  one  i\h:n  in  Hlt  youth, 
xvhiie  the  second,  by  Cornelius  Janssen,  engraved  by  Vcrtue, 
represents  her  as  an  old  woman.  She  had  no  children  except 
by  her  second  husband,  and  to  them  she  left  the  vast  catatca 
she  aocnmidated  by  her  eneeaaaiTe  narriafea. 

See  White  Keanett,  Memtnrt  ef  ike  Catendisk  FamSy  (Londoa, 
1708):  and  MnMunajr Smith  (MiasE.T.  Bradley ),L^c«f^MAdte 
Stnart  CLaadeib  iMg)}  Mie  Sl^nqr  Rawaao,  Am  ^  liiar*|arib 

(1910). 

SHREWSBURY.  JOHN  TALBOT,  i.sT  Eael  of  (d.  1453).  was 
second  son  of  Richard,  5th  baron  Talbot,  by  Ankarct,  hcircts 
of  the  last  Loid  Strange  of  Bbckmerc.  He  was  married  before 
1404  to  Mand  Neville^  bcireas  of  the  banma  Fuxnivall,  and  in 
bar  right  enmmowid  i»  paribment  tnm  1409.  la  i4at  by  the 
death  of  his  niece  he  acquired  the  baronies  of  Talbot  and  Strange. 
From  1404  to  1413  he  served  with  his  elder  brother  Gilbert  in 
the  Wrt-h  war.  Then  for  five  yc^irs  from  Fcbruarj'  14 14  he  was 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  where  he  held  the  honour  of  Wexford. 
He  did  some  fighlin^',  r.ml  h.ul  a  .shaq>  fjuarrcl  v.i'li  tn<-  earl  of 
Ormonde.  CompLaints  were  made  agaiast  him  both  for  harsh 
government  in  Irdand  and  for  violence  in  Herefordshire.  From 
1430  to  14*4  he  aeived  in  France.  In  1425  he  waa  again  for  a 
abort  time  Keutemnt  b  Iidaad.  So  far  hia  career  waa  that  of  a 
turbulent  lord  of  tbe  Marches,  employed  in  poata  where  a  tough 
hand  was  useful.  In  1477  he  went  again  to  France,  where  he 
fought  with  di^tinctinn  in  Maine  and  at  the  siege  of  Orleans; 
but  his  exploits  were  those  of  a  goorl  fighter  rather  than  of 
ftaafal,  and  it  waa  Ha  stnbbon  laihnea*  that  was  diSai^  to 
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bUmc  for  the  Fngli&h  <!rfcat  at  Palay  in  June  1420.  After  Pat.iy 
Talbot  was  (our  years  a  prisoner.  On  hii  release  he  became  one 
of  the  foremost  of  the  English  captains.  In  1434  he  recovered 
the  county  of  Clermont,  next  year  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Si 
Denys,  and  in  1436  by  reducing  and  harrying  the  revolted  Pays 
de  Caux  aaved  Nornuuidy.  He  was  rewarded  with  the  oflkcs 
of  OfUin  of  Rouea  «ad  aunlMd  ol  Enaoe.  ]}tuins  five  yarn 
mt  m  dtdiing  fighter  In  me  die  walmUiy  «f  tbe  Enjiiih  cniw: 
If  is  chief  exploits  were  the  defeat  of  the  Burgimdians  before 
Crotoy  in  1437  and  the  recovery  of  Harfleur  in  1440.  In  144a 
during  a  visit  to  England  he  was  created  carl  of  Shrewsbury. 
In  November  he  was  back  in  France  besieging  Diepp>e;  but 
"  fared  so  foul  with  his  men  that  they  would  no  longer  abide  with 
him  "  and  was  forced  to  break  the  siege  (Chronicles  ef  LM4m, 
p.  1 50).  In  March  144$  he  was  once  more  s«it  to  Irdud,  irinn 
te  used  ImeUiBcthodi^wthtt  the  Irisil  Mid'' there  CMoe  not 
fram  the'tlne  of  Hcrad  any  one  w  vlued  in  evD  deeda."  b 
1449  he  served  for  a  short  time  b  Noiinandy.  When  b  1451 
the  Gascons  appealed  for  English  help,  Shrewsbury  was  the 
natural  Ici-iLT  of  the  expedition.  He  landeii  in  Aquitaine  on  the 
17th  of  October.  Bordeaux  and  the  surrounding  district  returneii 
quickly  to  their  old  allegiance,  aiid  in  tlu-  f<iH,o\\;iig  summer 
Shmnbury  captured  Fronsac  In  July  the  French  besieged 
CattOlen.  Shrewsbury  hurried  to  its  relief,  and  with  foolhardy 
^nlaw  Utacked  the  mmaf  b  their  cotiencfaed  camp  without 
nakbc  l>t>  eitBleqr.  The  En|^  and  Oaioon  footmen 
charged  b  vab  b  face  of  the  FKodi  cannon,  unt^  Shrewsbury 
and  the  flower  of  his  troops  had  fallen.  This  happened  in  July 
14 and  waji  the  end  of  the  Hnpli^h  rti!e  in  Gascony.  Shrews- 
bury's fighting  qualities  made  him  sjjmething  of-a  popular  hero, 
and  in  the  doggerel  of  the  day  he  was  "  Talbot  bur  good  dog," 
whose  valour  was  brought  to  nought  by  the  treasoiv  of  Sufiolk. 
But  in  truth  though  a  brave  soldier  he  was  no  general.  He  was 
twke.  manied,  his  second  wife  being  Margaret,  eldest  daughter 
of  Kkbaid  Besuchamp,  earl  of  Warwick.  He  was  alleged  to  be 
C^ty  yean  dd  at  his  death;  probably  he  was  about  sixty-five. 

BnuoOBAniy^— For  Shiewabufy's  French  campaigns  see  especi- 
ally the  uromfM  o(  E.  de  Monstrelet,  lehan  de  Waurin  and 
Matthieu  d'Esoonchy  (all  thr«e  arc  publiahed  by  the  SocUU  dt 
fBistoir*  i*  Franu),  and  the  CkronUUs  of  London  (cd.  C.  L.  KinR*- 
fcld,  London,  1905).     Alvj  H.   Ki1>.idieu,  Conqull*   dt  Cuynne 

il866);  j.  T.  Gilbert,  Vurr.yys  of  Ireland  (iW.s);  and  J.  H.  Wylic  s 
ffjiryrt*  four/A  (1884-1  tsy?,  lor  liis  early  cart.t;r.       (C.  L.  K.) 

SHREWSBURY,  a  mu.ji' i;ial  and  parliamentary  borough, 
market  town  and  the  county  town  of  Shropshire,  England. 
Pep.  (i9ei)(  98^95.  It  i»  aituated  eo  both  bonka  of  the  xivor 
SewHn,  but  mably  on  a  penbsuhi  formed  by  tbe  rivtr  on  the 
left  bank.  It  is  served  by  the  London  ft  No(tb>Wcrt«ra  and 
Great  Western  railways,  being  i6j  m.  N.W.  fnai  London. 
The  companies  use  a  joint  station,  and  jointly  work  tbe  line  S. 
to  Hereford.  There  is  water  communication  eastward  by  the 
Shrewsbury  canal,  and  by  the  .Severn  below  the  town.  Eastward 
from  the  peninsula  the  English  bridge  crosses  the  river,  westward 
the  Wdah  bridge;  southward  the  Kingsland  and  Greyfriars 
bridga.  The  faint  railway  station  ii  on  tbe  nmbwh,  and  is 
reaiied  fima  the  loath  1^  a  naitive  iron  bMffi.  Ike  ttneets, 
many  retaining  ancient  names  curiously  corrupted,  are  hilly 
and  irregular,  but  strikingly  picturesque  from  their  number  of 
antique  timber  houses,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  that  in 
Butcher  Row,  formerly  the  town  resilience  of  the  abb<jt  of 
Lilleshall;  the  council-house  overlooking  the  Severn,  erected 
in  i6]o  for  the  presidents  of  the  council  of  the  Welsh  marches; 
■ad  the  MD  a4i>cent  mansions  of  Robert  Ireland  and  Richard 
(hmi,  dtiaeM  «.  1590.  Of  the  town  nnyarta  built  in  the  reign 
«(  H^iuy  m.  the  principal  lemain  aie  a  pectioB  to  the  aouth- 
fnattOMdiaapabUc  walk,  on  which  stands  a  square  embattled 
tower.  Hie  dotle  buOt  by  Roger  de  Montgomery  was  dismantled 
in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  and  is  modemi/.cd  .is  a  residence,  but 
there  remain  the  archw^ay  of  the  interior  gateway,  the  walb  of 
the  inner  court  ;up!  two  large  round  towers  of  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  The  rich  abbey  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  was  also 
founded  by  Roger,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  church.  Of  the  abbey 
churcb  (iMy  Ooat)  tbe  nave  of  naaHve  Noman  work  remains. 


e5pei.i.ally  impresdvo  Owing  to  the  warm  red  stone  of  which  it  is 
built,  thrre  arc  further  two  Early  Enghsh  arches  and  the 
western  tower.  Of  the  monastic  buildings  little  is  kit,  save  a 
remarkable  roofed  pulpit  of  ornate  Decorated  work.  AmoDg 
Other  churches  St  Mary's,  founded  in  the  loth  century,  is  a  fiai 
cmciforra  structure  with  a  lofty  tower  and  spire,  displayinc 
wwiplri  of  varieoa  atjdet  of  architecture  ton  eai^  NooeeB 
to  Perpendicular,  tbe  beae  ef '  tbe  tower,  the  nave  and  the 
doorways  being  Norm.in,  the  transept  F.arly  English  and  the 
aisles  isth  century,  while  the  interior  is  s^io:i.^Ily  worthy  of 
notice  for  its  elaborate  dci.iils,  its  early  stained  glass,  including  a 
Jesse  window,  and  its  ancient  monuments.  Some  50  ft.  of  the 
spire  fell  in  1894,  severely  mjuring  the  church  and  necessitating 
extensive  restoration.  St  Julian'a  waa  originally  built  before 
the  Conquest,  but  rebuflt  III  1748,  CMpt  the  lower,  the  oUv 
portion  of  wbicb  la  Noram  and  the  qppcr  part  ef  the  i^li 
eentviy.  Sc  AUanandli  alw  dated  fnm  the  leth  ocntny,  h« 
was  rebvQt  towuds  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  wi&  da 
exception  of  Uie  tower  and  spire.  It  has  a  beautiful  half-timboed 
rectory.  St  Giles's,  origiii.dly  the  church  of  the  leper  hospital, 
dating  from  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  was  altcrol  at  various  periods. 
The  liollow  base  of  the  old  churchyard  cross  bears  the  r\anie  cf 
the  Pest  Basin,  because  the  citizens  cast  alms  into  it  in  tbe  16th 
century  during  the  visitation  of  tbe  plague,  which,  according  to 
tradition,  first  appeared  here.  The  old  cfauicb  of  St  Chad, 
nqppoied  to  have  eoGiqited  the  tit*  ef  a  pakoe  of  AvpiiMaief 
Fraii^  ma  destroyed  1^  the  fall  of  the  tower  b  178S,  and  of  the 
aacfeet  buHdbg  the  bishop's  chancel  alone  remaina.  The  new 
church  of  St  Chad  was  built  on  another  site  in  1793.  Shrensbcry 
is  not  fortunate  in  its  cccic-siastical  architecture  of  the  late  iSth 
century.  There  arc  slight  remains  of  a  Franciscan  house  (Grey 
Friars)  founded  in  1291,  of  an  .\ugustinian  friary  (1155)  and  of  a 
Dominican  house  (1222).  The  old  buildings  completed  in  1630 
for  the  granmarsdiool  of  Edward  Vi.,  founded  in  1551,  are  now 
occupied  by  the  county  BUMIBI  and  free  librar>-,  the  school 
having  beat  lOMTCd  li  itts  to  Mw  buildia^  in  -the  snbsA 
of  KingsUnd  S.  of  the  rfvtr.  It  takea  nak  um^  the  fint 
public  schools  in  England.  The  gtriund  it  occupies  in  Kti^gslaiid 
was  formerly  the  scene  of  the  Shrcwibury  show,  a  pageant  tsA 
festival  held  during  the  festiviil  of  Trinity,  .\rr.ong  the  principal 
secular  buildings  of  the  towTi  are  the  fine  market  house  in  the 
Elizabethan  style  (completed  according  to  an  inscription  o\-eT  the 
northern  arch  in  1595).  the  shire  hall  and  guildhall  (rebuilt  ia 
1837,  and  again,  after  a  fire,  m  iSSj),  the  general  market  aid 
com  eachange  (f  869),^aad  the  dcapen' hall,  a  tinbered  atmctan 
dating  fram  the  idthcentoiy.  The  principal  beae voltntinstitn- 
tions  are  the  county  infirTnary  (1747),  Millington'a  hoqilal 
(1734)  and  the  eye,  ear  and  throat  hospital  (1S81).  A  moms* 
ment  to  Lord  Clive,  who  was  member  for  the  borough  1761-1764, 
was  erected  in  the  market-place  in  1R60,  and  a  Dtiric  memorial 
piU.ir  to  General  Lord  Hill  in  1S16  at  the  top  of  the  ,\bbcy  Fore- 
gate.  The  town  race-course  occupies  a  portion  of  the  "  Sokiieo' 
Piece,"  where  Charles  I.  addressed  his  army  b  1642.  To  the 
south-west  of  the  town  Is  %  paifc  of  aj  acni^  known  as  the 
Quany,  wiA  bcaaraal  awnnu  of  ttae-tnes,  daondbg  to  the 
-river.  Glass-staining,  tbe  spmning  of  flax  and  Enai  yam, 
iroD-founding,  brewing,  malting,  the  preparation  of  brawn  and 
the  manufacture  of  the  well-known  Shre'vsbury  cakes  are  new 
the  principal  industries.  Shrcwsburj'  is  a  suffragan  bishofnc 
in  the  diocese  of  Licl'-ficld,  and  tlie  scat  of  a  Roman  Cat!;i  I;c 
bishop.  The  parliamentary  borough  returns  one  member.  The 
town  b  govonsd  hgr  a  euym^  to  aMftqwn  and  coBncMsni 

Area,  3515  aetca.     

Shtewibuiy  (PBngwenM^  Smuiulyj!  ly g»  Salepfibcrfa),  dnn 
known  aa  Pengweme  or  Pengwym,  waa  the  c^^al  of  the  kbp 
of  Aiwii  during  the  sth  and  6th  centuries,  bot  was  taken  b  779 
by  Ofia  king  of  Merda,  who  changed  its  name  to  Shrewsbury 
(Scrobsbyryg).  Oyving  to  its  position  on  the  WcUh  borders  it 
became  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  S.\xor.  kiuci.  aric!  a  "  -rt 
was  established  here  in  the  Vcign  of  King  .tihelslan.  .\iter 
the  Conquest  the  town  was  included  in  the  earldom  of  Shrews* 
buiy,  and  tbe  Domesday  Survey  shows  that  the  Sana  bugemcs 
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piidtlw«Mwdaiii|ddMfatii<id|»ofEd»aidUie.CoiiliMot. 
Unto  Walcr  was  uneied  to  Endand  in  tlw  i  jth  caatury, 

Shrewsbury  was  one  of  the  chief  border  towns,  and  as  such 
it  was  besieged  by  Owen  Gwynedd  in  1067,  but  was  relieved 
by  William  the  Conqueror.  In  the  rdgn  of  Henry  I.  it  was 
garrisoned  by  Robert  de  Belcsme,  but  surrendered  to  the  king 
in  iioa.  It  was  several  times  burnt  by  the  Welsh  and  was 
taken  andkdd  by  them  from  1215  to  laai.  During  the  Wdsh 
mr  btlMfdgn  of  Edward  I.,  the  king  nade  the  to«n  his  hrad- 
qpuun,  wad  in  tOs  David,  the  laat  andve  pdace  oi  Waka, 
wu  and  condeinnad  to  death  hf  •  paiBament  kdd  here. 
In  1403  Henry  Percy,  aon  «f  the  cail  of  Northnmbeilalid,  was 
defeated  and  killed  at  Shrewsbury  by  Hensy  IV.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Civil  War,  Charles  I.  staycdinthe  town  for  some  time, 
but  it  surrcndcrcil  to  parliament  in  164$.  The  first  extant 
charter,  dated  1  i  ,  v  is  a  grant  by  Richard  I.  to  the  burgesses  of 
the  town  at  a  fee  farm  of  40  marks,  but  Henry  II.  b  known  to 
have  granted  an  earlier  charter  which  was  confirmed  by  King 
John  In  laoa  The  same  king  granted  two  other  charters,  one 
u  taoo  giving  the. right  of  electing  the  reeves,  and  the  other  in 
laespfcwiding  that  then' lands  and  tcneneatsahoiild  be  governed 
by  the  *'  bws  of  Breteuil,  the  laws  of  ihi  Barony  and  the  laws 
of  the  Englishry."  Henry  II.  in  1227  granted  a  gUd  merchant 
with  a  house.  Besides  these  charters  there  arc  numerous  con- 
firmations before  the  incorporation  charter  of  Elizabeth  of 
1586.  Charles  I.  in  i6j8  altered  the  corpKtration  to  a  mayor, 
24  aldermen  and  48  assistants.  In  1684  the  burgesses  surrendered 
tlicirchait«7tothekiDgandfcceivedanewoneintl>e  foUowing 
yenr  wUch,  boweva,  did  not  duutte  th*  fotm  of  fsvarnment. 
Ikon  1 19s  to  iMs  Muennbonr  tetinied  twp  menben  to  pnilia^ 
Blent,  Jwt  tbeii  tbe  aoBiibcr  ini  ndiioed  to  one. 

Sae  H.  Owen  aodl.  C.  Blabimr,  A  Hviery  etSkrtwAmry  (1835); 
Hiomas  PhOUpa,  Tk$  Bitlory  mta  AiUiquilits  oj  Skrexnbury  (1837): 
VUtoria  Cowmty  Buttry,  Skrepskirc. 

>  SHRIKB;  a  bird's  name,  so  given  by  Turner  (1544),  but  solely 
on  the  authority  of  Sir  Francis  Lovell,  for  Turner  had  seen  the 
bhrd  iHit  twice  in  England,  though  in  Germany  often,  and  could 
not  And  anyone  die  who  io  caBed  it  However,  the  word  ■ 
waa  cangbt  m  ^  ncceeiftv  willen;  and,  though  hardly  used 
except  in  boeicf  far  batcba'-biid  i»  Ita  veniacular  synonym- 
it  not  only  retains  ita  int  poaitfcwi  in  literary  English,  but  has 
been  largdy  extended  90  as  tO  apfly  in  general  to  all  birds  of  the 
family  Laniidae  and  others  besides.  The  name  Lamus,  in  this 
sense,  originated  with  C.  Gesncr'  (1555),  who  thought  that  the 
birds  to  which  he  gave  it  had  not  been  mentioned  by  the  ancients. 
C.  J.  SundevaU,  however,  considers  that  the  iSalacocraneus  of 
Aristotle  was  one  of  them,  as  indeed  Turner  had  before  suggested, 
thongh  lepifling  the  lattcr'a  auppoaition  that  Anatotle'a  Tynmm 
waa  another,  aa  wcB  aa  P.  PeloD^  rrference  «f  Cdlfjirlsii. 

The  spedes  designated  duAo by  Turner  is  the  Lanius  exeubilor 
of  Linnaeus  and  neaify  all  succeeding  authors,  nowadays* 
comrriDnly  known  as  the  greater  butchcr-birJ,  ash-coloured  or 
grc.it  grey  shrike — a  l.inl  whiih  visits  the  British  Islands  pretty 
regularly,  thou;;fi  not  riumcnnisly,  in  nuturTiri  cir  winter,  occasion- 
ally prolonging  its  stay  into  the  next  summer;  but  it  has  never 
been  aacertained  to  breed  there,  though  often  asserted  to  have 
done  aou  lUa  is  the  own  icmarkabie  since  it  bfceda  mote  or 
loB  conmool^  Ott  iIk  confliiaut  from  the  north  of  France  to 
within  the  Arctfc  Chde.  Exceeding  a  song-thrush  in  Enear 
measurements,  h  b  a  much  less  bulky  bird,  of  a  pearly  grey 
above  with  a  wdl-defined  black  band  passing  from  the  forehead 
to  the  ear-roverts;  beneath  it  is  nearly  vhile,  or — and  this  is 

'  Few  birds  enjoy  such  a  wealth  of  local  names  as  the  shrikes. 
M.  Uolbni!  (F^une  p<>'^.  dr  la  Frantt,  ii.  146-151)  enumerates  up-. 
w.ir<i>  of  i.ux  cv  .tp;>h"i  to  them  in  Franceand  Savoy;  but  not  one 
o(  tht  x-  h.i-i  ,inv  .iitmuy  tq  our  word  "  shrike." 

*  He  does  not  m^m,  however,  to  ha\-c  known  that  butcher-bird 
was  an  EngU&h  name ;  indeed  it  may  not  have  been  so  at  the  time, 
but  •ubsequeatly  introduced. 

*  Accoratng  to  Witlushby.  Rae  and  Charlcton,  it  was  in  thdr  day 
called  in  many  parts  ol  England  "  WicrangVe  "  (Ccr.  Wurttnftl  and 
IPdr£(rj  the  ttranelcr) ;  but  it  i*  hard  to  ace  how  a  bird  whtch  few 

n  Eaftand  could  know  by  sight  shouU  have  a  popular  naow, 
—  'leditfailMa  ifriraiWjWJif  ftahr. 


fMrtkulady  obaei  vabk  in  EUlani  enmplcs— bancd  with  dniky 
marldngs.  The  qtdll-featberi  ef  the  wings,  and  of  the  elongated 

tail,  are  variegated  with  black  and  while,  mostly  the  former, 
though  what  there  is  of  the  latter  shows  very  conspicuously, 
especially  at  the  baseof  the  rcmigcs,  where  it  forms  cither  a  single 
or  a  double  patch.  Much  smaller  than  this  is  the  red-backed 
?=!irike,  L.  cetlurio,  the  bcsl-know  n  si>ccicsin  Great  Britain,  where 
it  is  a  summer  visitor,  and,  though  its  distribution  is  rather  local, 
it  may  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  En^nd  and  occasionally  reaches 
Scotiaad.  -The  cock  ia  a  lighter  bird  with  hia  grey  head  and  neck. 


bladk  dieck-band,  cheatnnt  back  and  pak  rosy  breast,  wUle  the 

hen  is  ordinarily  of  a  dull  brown,  barred  on  the  lower  {damage. 
A  more  highly  coloured  spedcs  is  called  the  woodchat,  L  aurku' 
liitus  or  rulilus,  with  a  bright  bay  crown  and  nape,  and  the  rest  of 
its  plumage  black,  grey  and  white.  Thi.s  is  an  acci<Icntal  visitor 
to  England,  but  breeds  commonly  throughout  Europe.  All 
these  birds,  with  many  others  included  in  the  genus  Lanius, 
which  there  is  no  room  ban  to  q>ccify,  have,  according  to  their 
r^wctive  powe^  the  voiy  markaUe  habit  (wlitaoe  tb«y  have 
eanMd  their  qrpnhriooa  nun^  of  catddng  hneeta^  ftop,  Kiafda 
or  anull  birds  and  mammals,  and  of  spitting  them  on  a  thorn 
or  of  fixing  them  in  a  forked  branch,  the  more  conveniently  to 
tear  them  in  pieces  and  cat  them. 

The  shrikes  belong  to  the  r.isicrinc  family  I-iniidac,  the 
h'mits  of  which  are  doubtful,  but  which  is  dividid  ir.to  five 
sub-familics:  Gymnorhininae,  Malaconoiinae,  PachyccphaUnae, 
Laniinac  and  I*rionopinae.  The  LanUnae  or  true  duikea  occur 
in  the  Old  and  New  Worids,  the  other  sub-familica  are  limited 
to  the  Old  Worid.  The  shrikes  and  their  immediate  afliea  are 
active  and  powerful  birds,  with  stout  biUs  often  strong  booked. 
Thdr  diet'is  cMefly  insects  and  .traaO  fraga,  Bsarda,  birda  and 
mammals,  but  they  also  t  ike  wds  and  fruits.  The  "  greenlcts  " 
of  North  and  South  America  arc  .\clivc  and  fearless  birds,  simUar 
in.  grnerat  habits  to  the  Latiiidae  and  formerly  regarded  as 
forming  a  sub-family  of  that  group,  but  now  placed  in  a  separate 
family  the  \'irconidae.  (A.  N.) 

SHRIMP,  a  name  applied  in  general  to  the  smaller  crustacca 
of  the  order  Macruraand  in  particular  to  an  edible  spedes  found 
on  the  coaata  of  aoithem  Europe  (CraiigM  SMffsm).  The 
shrimps  and  thdr  dks  are  dbtlnguished  from  the  larger  Macrura, 
such  as  the  lobsters  and  crayfishes,  by  greater  devdopment  of 
the  paddlc-likc  b'mbs  of  the  abdomen  or  tail,  which  are  used 
in  swimming.  The  abdomen  is  usu:Uly  .sharply  bent  between 
the  third  and  fourth  segments  and  has  a  characteristically 
hum|>cd  appearance  when  straightened  ouL 

The  common  shrimp  is  found  abundantly  on  the  coasts  of 
the  British  Idands,  in  shallow  Water  wherever  the  bottom  is 
aam^.  It  ia  a  or  j  bk  hnb  aKgbtly  flattened  and  with  the 
roatran  or  beak,  to  front  of  the  carapace^  veiy  dioiC  It  b  of  a 
translucent  greyish  colour,  speckled  with  brown  and  dosdy 
rcsenjbles  the  sand  in  which  it  lives.  On  many  parts  of 
the  coast  the  shrimp  fishery  is  of  considerable  importance. 
The  instrument  generally  employed  is  a  bag-shaped  net  attached 
to  a  semicircular  h<K>p,  provided  with  a  long  handle  and  pushed 
over  the  surface  of  the  sand  by  a  fisherman  wading  in  the  water 
at  ebb-tide.  When  boiled,  the  body  bc*comes  of  a  brownish 
colour  and  on  thia  acooont  the  ipecka  b  aometimea  termed  the 
^brown  ahrbnpk**  The  aaaae  of  "pink  abrimp'*  b  given  to 
Pandatus  moiOcpii  or  atmdiciinriti  which  turns  red  on  boib'ng 
and  which  resembles  in  form  the  larger  "  prawns,"  having  a 
long  rostrum  or  V>cak,  saw-edged  above  and  bi! nv.  The  smaller 
spedcs  of  Lc  mdrr,  especially  L.  squ'dla,  arc  sold  as  "  cup- 
Shrimps  "  in  .soniL-  placc<;. 

The  larger  shrimp-like  crustacca  arc  generally  known  as 
"prawns,"  the  name  bdng  especially  applied  in  Britain  to  the 
ipeciea  laondcr  icrrato*,  formerly  called  FalatmoH  wr«t»t, 
whidi  b  Uii^  ctteemed'for  the  table;  In  wanner  lOM  many 
other  kinda  of  prawns  are  caught  for  food.  These  are  generally 
spedcs  of  the  genus  Penaent  (like  P.  earameU  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean) >»hich  arc  distinguished  from  all  those  already  mentioned 
by  having  pincers  on  the  first  three,  instead  of  only  on  the  firtt 
|tiio|NitBofk|ik  Thelvieiiver^a 
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(closely  allied  to  Ltander)  found  in  most  tropical  countries  are 
also  often  used  as  food.  In  the  West  Indies  Palacmon  jamaicen- 
sis,  and  in  the  Kast  Indies  Pal.  canimu  MUin  almost  the 
dimensions  of  full-grown  lobstexs. 

The  name  of  thriaM  is  iwnetiiiwa  flbn  to  nwtthta  cl  the 
ofdcr  Sdiimpodt,  wbm  diier  torn  matt  of  the  Maann  in 
having  swimming  branches  or  ezopodites  on  the  thoracic 
In  particular  the  Schizopods  of  the  family  Mysidae,  which  are 
abundant  in  the  sea  round  our  coaists,  arc  often  called  "  Opossum- 
shrimps  "  from  the  faa  that  the  female  ia  provided  with  a 
ventral  pouch  «r  "  WiWIipiaBI iS  iMdk  the  eggs  and  young 
are  carried.  C^'.  T.  Ca.) 

SHRINB  (Lat.  mbdam,  a  case  or  chest  for  books,  hence  a 
caaket;  (loai  teribm,  to  wntc,  Fr.  4crM,  ItaL  urigM),  the 
term  fhrcn  to  the  npoaftory  or  chest  to  hold  sacnd  rdics 
Sonetioes  shrines  are  merely  small  boxes,  generally  with  raised 
tops  like  roofs;  sometimes  actual  models  of  churches;  some- 
times larRc  constructions  like  that  .\i  St  Albans,  that  of  Edward 
the  Confcsvjf  at  Westminster,  of  Stc  Genevieve  at  Paris,  &c. 
Many  arc  covered  with  jewels  in  the  richest  way,  such  as  the 
example  at  St  Taurin,  at  Evrcux  in  Normandy,  and  that  of 
Sea  Cirio  Borromeo,  at  Milan,  of  beaten  silver;  the  largest 
eeiice  uc  those  which  «no  cniidied  irith  caands.  Sometiaif* 
the  tem  is  giveB  to  the  cfaepd  hi  wfakh  the  ihiine  b  dqwsited. 

BRR0P8HIRB  (Sator),  •  western  cooBty  of  Engjhod  on  the 
Welsh  border,  bounded  N.  by  Cheshire  and  e  detached  portion 
of  Flint,  E.  by  Staffordshire,  S.E.  by  Worcestershire,  S.  by 
Herefordshire,  S.W.  by  Radnorshire,  W.  by  MontRomcr>'3hirc 
and  N.W.  \,y  Dcnfjighshirc.  The  area  is  1315  sq^  m.  The  name 
of  Salop,  in  common  use,  comes  from  an  early  name  of  the  county 
town  of  Shrewsbury.  Towards  the  west  Shropshire  partakes 
ef  the  hilly  sccneiy  of  Weks,  Inoi  which  sevienl  nngee  are 
continued  Into  it.  Sooth  ef  the  fiver  Seven  and  tiartly  in 
MoBtfomeryriiire,  the  Breidden  HiOs  rise  abruptly  in  three 
peaks;  and  in  the  south-west  there  is  a  broad  range  of  rough 
rounded  hill:;  t;now:i  .-^  CUin  Forest,  cxtrndiriK  from  Radnor- 
shire. South  and  west  of  the  Severn  there  are  four  other  princi- 
pal chains  of  hills  extending  from  S.W.  to  .\  K. — the  Long  Mynd 
(1674  ft.),  west  of  Church  Strctton;  the  Carodoc  Hills,  a  little 
to  the  north,  which  are  continued  across  the  Severn  and  terminate 
in  the  isoUted  sugarfeal  hill  o(  the  Wrekin  (ims  It.);  Wenlock 
Edge,  east  of  Church  Strctton,  a  sharp  ridge  exteodii^g  for  >o  m., 
aad  at  aone  poiata  iWiit  above  toeo  ft.;  and  the  Clec  Hills 
aeer  the  sotith-eastem  border  (Btewn  Qee,  iSos  ft.;  Titter- 
stone  Clcc,  i7.irj  ft  ).  T'l  ■  r:i.->inder  of  the  rounty  is  for  the 
most  part  plciiantly  unilula'.uif;  and  well  tul;i\ aU-<l.  It  lies 
almost  enlirrly  in  the  h.^in  of  the  Severn,  whicii  enters  from 
Montgomcr>'shire  and  Hows  eastward  to  Shrewsbury,  after 
which  it  turns  south-eastward  to  Ironbridge,  and  then  continues 
hi  a  moie  southerly  direction  past  Bridgnorth,^  entering  Wor- 
cester aear  Bewdiqr.  the  soeneiy  on  tu  banks  is  striUag  at 
aooie  plecca»  aa  aear  the  iaely  situated  town  of  Bridgaorth, 
but  tt  b  spoilt  In  one  of  the  most  beantlfnl  sttetcbes,  that  near 
Coalbrookdalc,  by  the  great  factories  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Its  principal  tributaries  within  Shropshire  are:  from  the  right 
the  Rca,  the  Cound  and  the  Ilorli-;  frnm  the  left  the  Vymwy, 
a  well-known  trout-stream  forming  part  of  the  boundary  with 
Ifootgeoieryshirc,  the  Perry,  the  Tern,  which  receives  the 
Roden,  and  the  Worf.  The  Dee  and  iu  tributary  the  Ceiriog 
touch  tuc  north-western  boondaiy  of  the  cooaty  irith  Denbigh- 
shire, la  the  soath  the  Tcne,  which  receives  the  Oaa,  the 
Onny  and  the  Corve,  flows  near  the  borders  of  Herefordddre, 
whifh  it  rjrr."';:nn-i!!y  toui  hos  and  intersects.  Salmon  arc  taken 
in  the  Srvirii,  and  the  Teme  with  its  tributaries  are  frequented 
for  trout  anil  ^^raylinR  ("isliinp.  There  is  a  cluster  of  picturesque 
meres  or  small  Likes  in  the  north-west  near  the  borders  of 
Deabighshirc,  of  which  the  largest  is  I.llesnef«»  aad  there  ate 
a  number  of  others  in  various  parts  of  the  countv. 

Grolofy. — The  Pre-Cambrian  nKks  of  Shropshire  include  the 
pri'nitoul  and  Rneissic  rocks  of  the  Ercill  and  PrimroMr  Hill  <Wrckin), 
the  >:  hivts  of  Kushton,  the  lavas  and  ashes  of  the  Wrekin,  C.ier 
Caradoc  and  Pontesford.  and  the  purple  states,  grits  and  con- 
gkowsMs  ef  the  Imwai.  The  WMte  QmulM,  Ctoailqr 


Sandstone  and  Shineton  Shales  are  the  local  represcntativrj  of  the 
Caaibrian  syMem.  These  are  followed  by  the  Ordo\ncian  forcutioaa 
which  occupy  three  areas:  the  Breidden  Hills,  the  Shelve  disuia 
and  the  Caier  Caradoc  district,  and  include  strata  referable  ta  the 
Arenlg,  Uandeilo  and  Bala  aeries;  the  rock*  are  foMiUferou*  shalca, 
grits  and  volcanic  ashes,  with  dolerite  intrusions.  The  Stlurim 
rocks  which  follow  unconformably  a.rc  represented  in  the  Lone 
Mountain  and  Cl>m  Forcit  regions  by  sandstones  and  shales,  and 
alon^  Wenlock  Eil,;i:  liy  hi^-hly  luisiliferous  mudftones  and  brae- 
stoncs;  the>'  include  the  Llandovery,  Wenlock  and  Ludlow  tcne^ 
and  the  liiMstoacs  are  famed  for  their  rich  marine  (auaa.  The 
OU  Red  Sandstone,  a  great  series  of  red  marls,  aandatoaes  aad  thia 
impure  liraettones  (conmones),  ooofomably  socoeeds  the  Staiao 
rocks,  and  occupies  the  south  fawtra  area  (whence  it  cnewb  ialo 
Hereford&hirc) ;  it  also  make*  extensive  out -tiers  at  Clun  aad 
Bettw!i-v  Cr-»yn ;  the  rock*  have  v-iclded  fish  and  Crustacea.  The 
highest  rx-ds  iire  cnnglomeratic  and  arc  fccn  only  round  the  Titter- 
stone  C\<x  Hill.  The  CarlKjniferuus  Limcitone  and  MiUstooe  Grit 
of  the  Denbighshire  coalhcld  enter  the  county  near  Oswestry;  they 
appear  alio  at  Lillethall  and  Coalbrookdale  on  the  western  border  ol 
the  Coalbrookdale  coalfield,  and  underlie  the  little  cool&cld  al  the 
Titterstonc  Clcc  Hill.  The  Coal  Measures  with  their  ooal-s^anis  aad 
hand^  of  ironstone  are  present  at  Oswestry  (extending  south  froa 
DcnbiRh'.hire)  And  form  also  the  coalfields  of  Shrewsbury,  L«eba(> 
wood.  Coalbrookdale,  Wyrc  Forest  and  the  Clee  Hills.  In  the  last 
two  distriels  Ixasalt  (dhustonc)  has  been  intruded  into  the  Measures, 
and  at  Clec  Hill  h  exteii%ively  quarried  for  r<>,ul>tonc  and  paviDg- 
cubcs.  The  so-called  Permian  rocks  (red  »and»tfvne»  arid  marts) 
are  now  grouped  with  the  Coal  Mesasun:«.  The  succt-c^lin;  Trujaic 
rocks  red  sandstones,  marls  and  conglomerates  (Buntcr  aod 
Kcuper)— occupy  the  north-eastern  pan  of  the  oounty.  aad  act 
capped  near  Market  Dnyton  b>-  Rhaeiic  and  Uas.  Gtactal  deposto 
— boulder<lay,  gravel  and  sand,  often  shell-bearing— ovcrapfead 
much  of  the  Triassic  plain  in  the  nonh  and  east  o(  the  county;  ihcy 
were  kid  down  by  ice-shects  which  moved  in  fmra  the  Irish  Sea 
and  from  the  Aran  and  Arenig  mountains  in  Merioneth.  Soiae 

Esat-boe*  in  the  drift-covered  regioiu  appear  to  occupy  the  Mtc<  of 
kea.  CcmI  and  ironstone,  nivcr-lead  and  zinc  from  the  Ordo\->cu.o 
rocks  of  Shelve,  with  limestone,  buikiing-staoe  aad  raadstonc,  aj« 
the  chief  mineral  prtxlucts. 

luduiints.—Sion  than  four-fiftha  of  Ae  total  area  is  oadcr 
cultivation.  The  prino'iial  grain  craps  are  barley  and  cats,  the 
acreage  under  r.trh  of  whirh  is  nearly  double  that  under  maat. 
Some  fi\T-ciKhth»  of  the  total  acreage  cultivated  is  in  prrmaacAt 
pasture,  and  there  are  besides  cons.i Jerablc  tract*  ot  hill  pasture. 
Turnips  and  swedes  form  the  bulk  of  the  green  crri]:n,  as  cattkr  are 
largely  kept  for  the  dairy.  The  cattle  arc  chiefly  Hereford*  aod  the 
sheep  Shropshtres.  Cheshire  cheese  is  made  in  the  northern  districts 
A  small  actcage  is  under  hops. 

Apart  from  agricuhure  there  arc  several  important  brasefccs  of 
industry.  Coalbrookdale  and  the  neighbourhood  b  the  princ^tal 
coal-Runing  cxntie,  and  was  an  early  home  of  the  ironioundaig 
trade,  under  the  famous  family  of  Darby,  and  thl»  ir.du*»r>'  i»  p*o- 
aecutcd  here  and  at  Ironbridgc,  Shifnal  and  elscwherv.  T  hcrr  are 
also  considerable  manufactures  of  machinery,  tools  and  afncultural 
impletitents,  as  at  Ludlow,  Oswestry.  Shrewsbury  and  VvelUn£T<tfv. 
There  are  great  encaustic  tile  ana  brick  works  in  the  Brooeky 
district,  where  also  is  an  old-established  manufactm  ef  tT^mir- 
pipes;  wliile  at  Coalpott  there  are  diiaa  works.  Soow  waeln 
{coods  are  made.  In  the  Minstertey  and  Stipetstones  district 
m  the  west,  lead  and  faarytes  are  obtained. 

Ccmmunuotions. — The  railw3>-»,  for  which  Shtrwsbur>'  is  the  most 
important  centre,  belong  mainly  to  the  Great  Wciti-m  and  Lond'Hi 
&  North-Wcstcm  comnanies.  Oi  the  first  the  main  route  to  the 
north-west  runs  from  WoU-erhampton  by  Wellintton.  Shrrwsbury 
and  Gobowen  to  Chester,  with  a  branch  Irom  Wellington  to  Crewe. 
Another  line  comes  from  Wonsatcr  and  Bewdley.  foOowinc  the 
Sc\-em  valley  by  Bridgnorth  and  Iranbri*^  to  ShrewslMtfy.  s^tk 
s.es'cral  branches  through  the  Coalbrookdale  and  Wenlock  distrinv 
The  two  companies  jointly  »-ork  the  lirw  from  Stafford  by  Ne-m-port, 
WcUinRton  and  Shrewsbury  to  Welshpool,  and  the  Crewe- H erctord 
line  by  While  huri  h,  Shrew*bury  .ind  Crax'cn  .\rms.  Fr<  tn  (  "r.i\i  n 
Arms  a  branch  of  the  North-Wcstcm  system  runs  into  SoijtSi  Wiles 
and  the  short  Bishops  Castle  railway  >cr\T-s  that  to»n.  The  Cam- 
brian line  starts  from  Whitchurch  and  runs  by  Uswestr>'  into  Wales. 
The  chief  canals  are  the  Shropshire  UnsoOt  ahi«aeboij>  aad 
mere  In  the  northern  part  of  the  oounty.  The  Severn  b  to  aosse 
extent  used  for  navigation  up  to  Shrewsbury. 

Population  and  AdministrclioK. — The  area  of  the  ancient 
county  is  859,516  acres,  with  a  population  in  i&gi  of  136. ijc. 
and  in  1901  of  239,334.  The  area  of  the  administrative  cuur>ty 
b  86t,8oa  acres.  The  county  contains  14  hundrrrls.  The 
mnaidpalbofDugheen— Bishops CasUe  (pop.  1378).  Bridgnorth 
(fios»),  Ludkm  (4SS»).  f^wwliy  (9579).  Shrewsbury  (>S.39sk 
Wenlock  (is.866).  The  arbaa  dbtricU  are  Church  StiatMB 
(816),  Dawley  (js^i),  Elksnere  (1954),  Newport  0>4<}.  Oaftea' 
fMes  (iOb0e6),  a  ojaini  tewa,  Welltafiea  «el5>i  Wcai  (ti^fK 
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Whitchurch  (5121).  The  oion  Important  towns  not  SMutioned 
abovi  are  Brosclcy,Coalbrook'dalc,Madclcy(this  parish  Induding 

Ironbridgcand  Coalport)andMuch  Wenlock,  which  arc  embraced 
wholly  or  in  p.irl  by  the  borouj;h  01'  Wcnlock;  Mdrkul  Drayton 
(5167)  and  Shifnal  (53M).  I.c^^-<icr  towns  are  Clun  (iQij)  which 
gives  name  to  C(uo  Forest,  and  Cleobury  Mortimer  (iSio)  in 
the  south.  The  county  is  in  the  Oxford  circuit,  and  assizes 
•K  held  at  Shrewsbury.  It  has  one  court  of  quarter  sessions, 
and  is  divided  into  18  petty  sessional  divisions.  The  boroughs 
of  BiUgMftbi  JUndlov,  Oiwestiy,  ^ucwsbiuy  and  Wenlock 
luive  aepmte  cominunoiu  of  the  peace  nfiit  courts  of  quarter 
sessions.  Tbtrc  are  267  civil  pirlshfs.  Shrewsbury  is  divided 
between  the  dioeests  of  I-ichiield  and  Hereford,  with  a  small 
part  in  th<;  diocese  of  Si  Afaph,  and  contains  284  ccde^-insiical 
parishes  or  districts,  wholly  or  in  part.  There  arc  four  parlia- 
mentary divisions— Mid  or  Wellington,  North  or  Newport, 
South  or  Ludlow,  and  West  or  Oswestry,  each  retaining  one 
member,  while  Shrewsbury  returns  one  member. 

ifitlary^The  distiict  wliich  is  unr  ShtopebiRi  was  Mnexed 
to  the  IdagdMi  of  Merth  by  Offai,  who  !n  765  nmitnicled 
Watt's  Dike  to  defend  his  (crrilor>-  against  the  Welsh,  and  in 
77Q,  h.iving  pushed  across  the  Severn,  drove  the  kinf;  of  Powys 
from  Shrewsbury,  then  known  as  I'cngwerne,  and  bcrured  hi.'^ 
conquests  by  a  second  dcienstvc  eanbwork  known  as  Otta's 
Dike,  which,  entering  Shropshire  at  Knighton,  traverses  moor 
tad  mountain  by  Llanymynech  and  Oswestry,  in  many  places 
fonning  the  boundary  line  of  the  county,  and  finally  leaves  it 
at  Bw»  y  Garth  and  entw  Denbighshire.  IntheQtliand  tatk 
centuries  the  dntiict  was  frequently  ovemm  by  the  Danes, 
■who  in  S;}  destroyed  the  famous  priory  of  Wenlock,  said  to 
have  bcca  fou.idcd  by  St  Milburg,  Rranddaughler  ol  Penda  of 
Mercia,  and  in  896  wintered  at  Quaiford.  In  91 3  .Eibelflead,  the 
lady  of  Mercia,  erecitid  a  iociress  at  Bridgnorth  against  the 
Danish  invaders,  and  in  the  next  year  at  Chirbury.  Merda 
was  mapped  out  into  shires  in  the  Joth  centur>-  after  its  recovery 
itOOl  the  Danes  by  Edward  the  Llder,  and  Shropshire  slaiids 
oat  as  the  sole  Metdan  shin  whicb  did  not  derive  its  name  from 
fts  difef  town.  The  first  mentioB  of  it  m  the  Ssxoa'Chroafefe 
OCcurn  under  tco6.  when  the  king  cro<^s<-d  fbe  Tbames  and 
*ijitcrcd  there.  In  1016  Edmund  .'F.thcling  pluadvcd  Shrews- 
bury and  the  neighbourhood. 

After  the  Conquest  the  principal  estates  in  Shropshire  were 
all  bestowed  on  Norman  proprietors,  pre-eminent  among  whom  is 
Hoger  de  Montgomery,  the  ist  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  whose  son 
Robert  de  Bclesmc  forfeited  his  possessions  for  rebelling  against 
Beniy  L»  what  the  ktler  bestowed  the  caridom  on  hb  qoeen 
for  life.  '  At  this  period  a  very  large  portion  of  ShnpiUiewas 
covered  by  its  vast  forcils,  the  largest  of  which,  Worf  Forest, 
ai  its  origin  extended  at  le.i'5t  8  m.  in  length  and  6  m.  in  width, 
and  became  a  favourite  hunting-ground  of  the  English  kings. 
The  forest  of  Wrckin,  or  .Mount  Gilbert  as  it  was  then  called, 
covered  the  whole  of  that  hill  and  extended  eastward  as  far  as 
Sheriff  Hales.  Other  forests  were  Stipcrstoaes,  the  jurisdiction 
of  \vhich  was  from  lime  immemorial  annexed  to  the  barony  of 
Caus»  Wjno»  Shiilot,  Cke,  Long  Foreit  and  firewood.  The 
eoastaat  neeeuUy  it  defendhg  their  tenftorics  agilnsit  the 
Welsh  prompted  the  Norman  lords  of  Shropshire  to  such  activity 
in  castlc-buUding  that  out  of  186  castles  in  Engbnd  00  less  than 
32  arc  in  this  county.  Of  these  the  most  famous  are  Ludlow, 
founded  by  Roger  dc  .Montgomery;  Bishop's  Castle,  which 
Lelon^^ed  to  the  bishops  of  Hereford;  Clun  Castle,  built  by 
the  Fitz-Alaos;  Cleobun,-  Castle,  built  by  Hugh  de  Mortimer; 
Cams  Qtstlc,  once  the  barony  of  Peter  Corbett,  from  whom  it 
euna  to  the  Sarons  Strafioidi  Rowton  Castle,  also  a  scat  of  the 
Corbetis;  Red  Castfe,  a  scat  of  the  Andlcyi.  Otlxr  castles 
were  Bridgnorth,  CorfhaiD,  BolprtV^  PobwlMtefat  <|lBtfOfd, 
Shrewsbury  and  Wem. 

Among  the  Norman  religious  foundations  were  t!ic  CTuniac 
Priory  at  Wenlock,  re-established  on  the  Saxon  foundation  by 
Roger  Montgomery  in  1080;  the  .\uguslinian  abbey  of  Haugh 
numd  founded  by  WiUiam  Fits; Alan;  the  Cisterctao  ^bcy  of 
BnUiiMb  BOW  a  aHimfimit  nda,  iMniM  in  ttJS  by  K«f|Br, 


bishop  of  Chester;  Shrewsbury  AbbqTi  fbonded  in  10S3  hf 
Roger  de  Montgomery;  the  Augustinfan  abbey  of  Lilleshali, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Stejihtn;  the  Auc;ustiriian  p.'iory  of 
Wombridge,  founiied  before  t!ic  reien  of  Henry  I.;  lh<;  Bene- 
dictine priory  of  Albcrbury  foundi  <]  by  Fulk  Fitz-Warin  in  the 
ijih  century;  and  Chirbury  Priory  founded  in  the  13th  century. 

The  fifteen  Shropshire  hundreds  mentioned  in  the  Domesday 
Survey  were  entirely  rearranged  in  the  reign  of  Ueniy  L,  and 
only  Overs  and  Condover  retained  thdr  original  names.  Tlia 
OoiMaday  hwndrad  of  Ruesaat  «w  eepbced  by  Ford,  and  the 
hoadied  court  tnnsferved  fibm  Albeibury  to  Ford.  Hodnet 
was  the  meeting  place  of  the  Domesday  hundred  of  Odcnct, 
which  was  combined  with  Re>  v.-din,  lhclar^;cst  of  the  Domesday 
hundreds,  to  form  the  modern  hundred  of  Bradford,  the  laitt  r 
also  including  part  of  the  Domesday  hundred  of  Pinbollc  in 
Suflordshire.  The  hundred  of  Baschurch  had  its  mccting-placc 
at  Baschurch  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confe»or;  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  L  it  was  represented  maitdy  by  the  htudnd 
of  Pimhillfthemeetiog-pboeof  whichwaaatPindiilL  Oswestry 
represents  the  Domesday  hundred  of  Merccte,  the  hundred 
court  of  which  was  IransferrLd  from  Maesbury  to  Oswestry. 
Munslow  hundred  was  formed  in  t!ic  reign  of  Henry  I.,  but  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  1.  a  large  lytrtion  was  taken  out  of  it  to 
form  a  new  h'bcrty  for  the  priory  oi  Wenlock,  the  limits  of  which 
correspond  very  nearly  with  the  modern  franchise  of  Wenlock. 
The  Domesday  hundred  oi  Alnodcstceu,  abolished  in  tiie  fcim 
of  Henry  I.,  had  its  meellng-plaoe  at  Mcmbideld  (IfonfD^t 
The  hnndiflds  at  the  piesent  day  mtmber  foKteok 
.  Sbrapsfaire  was  admfaiisterad  by  a  Aeriff,  at  least  fifom  the 
time  of  the  Conquest,  the  first  Korman  sherifT  being  Warin  the 
Bald,  whose  successor  was  Raiitald,  and  ii\  1156  the  office  was 
held  by  William  Fitz-Abn,  whose  account  of  the  fee  farm  of 
the  county  is  entered  in  the  pipe  roll  for  ihat  year.  The  shire 
court,  w'.as  held  at  Shrewsbury.  A  considerable  portion  of 
Shropshire  was  included  in  the  Welsh  marches,  the  oourt  for  the 
adininiitiation  of  which  was  held  at  Ludlow.,' In  xj^y  thecaitls 
oi  Oswestry  with  the  hundred  and  eleven  towns  pettainiflf 
thereto,  the  cutle  of  Isabel  with  the  ioiddup  pertaining  thereto, 
and  the  castle  of  Dalaley,  were  annexed  to  the  jirincipaliiy 
of  Chester.  By  the  statute  of  1535  for  the  abolition  of  the 
marches,  the  lordships  of  Oswestry,  Whiiiington,  Maibroke  and 
Rnockin  were  formed  into  tlie  hundred  of  (Xswe.stry;  the 
lordihip  of  EUes.merc  was  joined  to  the  hundred  of  PimhiU; 
and  the  lordship  of  Down  to  the  hundred  of  Chirbury.  The 
boundaries  of  Shropshire  have  otherwise  varied  but  slightly 
since  Uie  Domesday  Surv^.  Riduud's  Castle,  Ludfotd,  and 
Lndhiw,  bonwer,  were  then  Inchaded  In  tbe  Berelbrdddm 
hundred  of  Cutcstomcs,  while  several  manors  now  in  Hereford- 
shire were  assessed  under  Shropshire.  The  Shropshire  manors 
of  Kings  Nordlcy,  Aveley,  Gaverley  and  Worfield  were  assessed 
in  the  Domesday  hundred  of  Saisdon  in  Staffordshire;  and 
Quatt,  Romslcy,  Rudgc  and  Shiijley  in  the  Warwickshire 
hundred  oi  StanlcL  By  statute  n  and  35  Henry  VllL  the  town 
and  hundred  of  Aberton,'  till  tlm  pott  of  MerionrthiMpe,  wero 
anneied  to  this  pooaty* 

Shtoiisfalie  hi' the  istb  osntmy  was  dtuated  afmast  cntiidy 
In  the  dioceses  of  Hereford  and  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield; 
and  formed  an  archdeaconry  called  the  archdeaconry  of  Salop. 
That  portion  of  the  archdeaconry  in  the  nerefoni  diocese 
included  the  deaneries  of  IJurford,  Slottcsdon,  I.uiilow,  Pontes- 
bury,  Clun  and  Wenlock;  and  that  jiortion  in  the  Coventry'  and 
Lichfield  diocese  the  deaneries  of  Sal(^  and  Newport,  in  1535 
the  Hereford  portion  included  the.additbnal  deanery  of  Bridg- 
north} it  mom  forms  the  aichdeacraty  of  Ludlow,  with  the 
addltidaaldsaaarias  of  Montgomery,  Bishops  Csstle  Mid  ChBtdi 
Strettoo.  Tbe  ardidescanry  of  Salop,  now  entirely  in  the 
Hereford  diocete,  includes  the  deaneries  of  Condover,  Edgmond, 
Eiicsmcrc,  Hodnet,  Shifnal,  Shrewsbury,  Wem,  Whitchurch 
and  Wrockwardin.  Part  of  Welsh  Shropshire  is  included  in 
the  diocesp  of  St  .Asaph,  comprising  the  deanery  of  Oswesl  ry 
in  the  archdeacon^  of  Montgomery,  and  two  parishes  in  the 
dcMMjf  of  Utt|ollctt  and  tbe  anhdncQinfy  of  If^Tiihifi 
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The  early  polilical  history  of  Shropshire  b  largely  concerned 
with  the  constant  incursions  and  depredations  of  the  Welsh 
from  across  the  border.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  relates  that  in 
1053  the  Welshmen  slew  a  great  many  ol  the  En^isb  wardens  at 
Weitlmqr,  and  IB  tbu  year  Hacoldofdered  that  a^jr  Wddiaua 
found  heymi  OBa.*»  Dike  iMin  the  English  pale  ihoold  kiTe 
his  right  hand  cut  off.  Various  statutory  mc.rsun-s  to  keep  the 
Welsh  in  check  were  enforced  in  the  14th  and  isih  centuries. 
In  1379  Welshmen  were  forbidden  to  purchase  land  in  the  county 
save  on  certain  conditions,  and  this  enactment  was  reinforced 
in  1400.  In  1379  the  men  of  Shropshire  forwarded  to  parli.imcnl 
a  complaint  of  the  felonies  committed  by  the  men  of  Cheshire 
and  of  the  Welsh  marches,  and  dcckied  the  gaol  of  Shrembury 
Cntie  tobeiBauicha^iiinoiiacoiiiditioiitliatthici^had  Doplaoe 
of  impThonment  for  tte  cffeadea  when  captmed.  In  144*  and. 
again  as  late  is  1535  acts  were  pn«ed  for  the  protection  of 
Shropshire  against  the  Wckh.  But  apart  from  the  border 
warfare  in  which  they  were  constantly  engaged,  the  great 
Shropshire  lords  were  actively  concerned  in  the  more  nation.il 
struggles.  Shrewsbury  Castle  was  garrisoned  for  the  empress 
Maud  by  William  Filz-Alan  in  1138,  but  waa  captured  by 
Stephen  in  the  same  year.  Holgate  Castle  was  taken  by  King 
John  fiioia  Ihomaa  Maodnit,  one  of  the  iriielliona  hamoa. 
Lndhnr  and  Shmnbuiy  wen  both  hdd  fat  a  thnebjrSmoa 
de  Montfort.  At  Acton  Bumcll  in  1 2S3  was  held  the  parliament 
which  passed  the  famous  Acton  Bumell  statute,  and  a  parliament 
was  summoned  to  meet  at  Shrcwsbur)'  in  ijyS.  During  the 
Percy  rebellion  Shrewsbury  was  in  1403  the  scene  of  the  battle 
of  King's  Croft,  in  which  Hotspur  was  sl.iin.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  of  the  17th  century  the  Shropshire  gentry  for  the 
nMt  part  declared  for  the  king,  who  vi^tcd  Shrewsbury  in 
it4»  and  nodved  vahiahle  oootdbutions  in  plate  and  money 
fnm  the  fadiabitaoti.  A  adnt  and  printing-preaa  were  let  up 
^t  ShreM'sbury,  which  became  a  refuge  for  the  neighbouring 
royalist  gentry.  Wem,  the  first  place  to  declare  for  the  parlia- 
ment, was  garrisoned  in  1645  by  Richard  Baxter.  Shrewsbury 
was  forced  to  surrender  in  1644,  and  the  royalist  strongholds  of 
Ludlow  and  Bridgnorth  were  captured  in  1646,  the  latter  after 
a  four  weeks'  siege,  during  which  the  governor  burnt  part  of 
the  town  for  defence  against  the  parliamentary  tnope. 

Shropshire  iaaiotcd  for  the  nulaber  and  bistre  of  the  great 
hndllee  oooaected  with  it  Ead  Godwb.  Smjn,  Riuold, 
Queen  Edith,  Edward  the  Confessor  and  Edwin  and  Morcar  are 
all  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Survey  as  having  held  lands 
in  the  county  before  the  Conquest.  The  principal  landholders  at 
the  time  of  the  surv'cy  were  the  bishop  of  Chester,  the  bishop 
of  Hereford,  the  church  of  St  Remigius,  Earl  Roger,  Osbem 
Fitz-Richard,  Ralph  de  Mortimer,  Roger  de  Lad,  Hugh  Lasne 
and  Nicholas  Medicus.  E&ri  Roger  had  the  whole  profits  of 
Condover  hundred  and  also  owned  Alpodestreu  huadnd.  The 
famOy  of  Rts-Ahu,  aaeettoa  of  the  royalfunfly  of  Stnart, 
bad  supreme  jurisdiction  in  Oswestry  hundred,  which  was 
exempt  from  English  law.  Richard  Fit^-Scrob,  f.ithcr  of  Osbcrn 
Fitz-Richard  and  founder  of  Richard's  Castle,  was  lord  of  the 
hundred  of  Overs  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  Galacre  was 
the  scat  of  the  Gatacrcs.  The  barony  of  Pulverbatch  passed 
from  the  Pulvcrbatches,  and  was  purchased  in  1 193  by  John 
de  Kilpeck  for  £100.  The  farnQy  of  Cornwall  were  barons  of 
BoffoRl  and  of  Had^  for  nany  cmtwieai  The  family  of 
Ltatnmgp  owned  large  estates  In  ShrapsUre  after  the  Conquest, 
and  Fulk  Ivcstrange  rl.ii-nrrl  the  nght  of  holdiBg  pins  of  the 
crown  in  Wrockworthyn  in  1J93.  ,\mong  otheis  claiming 
rights  of  jurisdiction  in  their  Shropshire  states  in  the  same  year 
were  Edmund  de  Mortimer,  the  abbot  of  Cumbermcre,  the  prior 
of  Lanthony,  the  prior  of  Great  Malvern,  the  bishop  of  Lichfield, 
Peter  Corbett,  Nicholas  of  Audlcgr,  the  abbot  of  UUesbaU.  John 
of  Mortajrn,  Richard  Fit>>Alan,  the  bishop  of  Berdbrd  and  the 

prior  of  Wcnlock. 

The  earliest  industries  of  Shropshire  took  their  riw  from  ita 
abundant  natural  resources;  the  tiwn  supplying  valuable  fisheries; 
the  vast  forest  areas  abundance  of  timber:  wfaue  the  minctal  pro- 
>  of  tte  coanty  had  beso  aadkilnd  bom  wnwii  tfanss.  The 


lead  mines  of  Shelve  and  Sttpcntones  were  worked  by  the  Vjomm, 
and  In  IMO  Robert  Cotfaett  cmiferrcd  on  Shrewsbury  At>bcY  a  dthe 
of  his  lead  from  the  mine  at  Shelve,  in  1260  Uccnoe  was  gnaud  la 
dig  coal  in  the  Cicc  Hills,  and  in  1391  the  abbot  of  Wi^mane  siceiwul 
the  prohu  v  a  coal-mine  at  Caymuun.  Iron  was  dug  in  the  Ckr 
HilU  and  at  A'ombridjjc  in  the  iMh  century.  Wcnlock  had  a  faoma 
copper-mine  in  the  niun  of  Richard  II.,  and  in  the  16th  century  ww 
not<Nl  for  it*  limestDne.  The  Domesday  Survvy  mention*  M!T-»<:irks 
.Tt  Ditlon  Priors,  C.iy(ih.\m  and  Dnnr.:nk;tijn  .Vi  the  (ori-s:  irr»$ 
wcTc  gradually  cleared  and  brought  under  cu!!iv.^tion,  ti-»e  c&u.-.tv 
became  more  exclualvelv  agriculturil.  In  im  Shropshin-  > 
was  rated  at  a  higher  valoe  than  that  of  almtMt  any  oihet  Ea^Uci 
county,  and  in  the  Itth  and  14th  centuries  Bumiiaa  1 
exported  wool  to  the  Italian  markets.  Shropshif*  has  I 
diitint;iiisheij  for  any  characteristic  manufacture*,  but  a  I 
clothing  tr.^di'  .inisc  ah«out  Shrewsbury  and  Bridcnorth,  aat 
was  famous  in  the  lOlh  century  for  It*  fine      Uh  rottoos. 

Anliquiiifi  —The  ecclesiastical  ruins  and  lii;ildin,;t  oi 
are  numerous  and  be;»utiful.  Amon^-  the  rii:rii  r  .1;^ 
building*  the  finest  renv«iii'«  are  th'racof  S!ir.  u  -I  M  .  •  ■  ■  -^hiB 
near  Newport,  White  Ladies  nunnery  near  Shiiaal,  Mut.*!  V. taioA 
TOtory  and  Bromfield  pdoiy  near  Ludlow  (ne  the  towns  njiwafl. 
Besides  these,  Haughmond,  5  m.  N.E.  of  Sfaewibury,  an  AttgurtiaiM 
foundation  of  the  I3th  century,  has  left  extensive  remains  iiiiliiiliai 
a  chapter-houte,  hall,  monks  well  and  other  domestic  hiiilitap 
Of  ISuildwTU  Abbey,  on  the  Sc\iem  al>o\-c  CoalbrixAdato.  .1  Ciarrru- 
found.iti'in  of  1 135,  there  ,irv  line  .Nurraan  and  Early  En.;U;h  rxrr^; 
of  the  church  and  chapter-hou^,  together  v.ilh  the  a.iN<'^  h:'.-: 
and  a  aeries  of  passages  below  ground.  .AmiTi;  .  hurihi-i  <«(  fc 
larger  towns,  tho«c  of  Bridg^rth  and  Ludlow  are  curjpicuiics. 
Among  village  churches,  thow  of  StstiasdaA  wrf  Stanton  Lacy  ia 
the  south  01  the  county,  show  consMeraMe  tiaees  of  pte-Conqeeit 
construettoa.  Of  Norman  date  those  of  Wroscter,  in  which  frac- 
ments  from  Uriconium  ate  inoorporated,  Clavericy  E.  o<f  BridcnoRk, 
Hold^te  or  Holgate  in  Corvedale  and  Clun.  arc  good  examples,  bat 
there  u  a  remarkable  number  of  Norman  doors  and  (i>r.t»  throcitlkMrt 
the  county.  The  church  of  Clcobiir>-  Monim*  ris  s.i>cA  Early  Erjlish. 
and  that  of  Tong  no.xr  Sljifn.il  Uv.r  I Vrju-n  iirular  »ith  a  si>)«idid 
series  of  tombs,  while  the  churchyard  cross  at  Bittcrley.  near  Titter- 
stone  Clee.  isahoausifidapaciaMaoithewoilcflf  thewaeHnadt 
The  solitary  ehttfCh  ef  B&dSSd.  N.  of  Shmnbaiy,  aMtoS 
tcene  o(  ths  ight  bstWMB  Henry  IV.  and  the  Percte*  in  1403. 

The  renalas  of  GBSths  are  gencnUly  slight,  but  the  noUe  ruins  at 
Ludlow  are  a  notewacdqr caoeption.  The  pou-erful  fortrri*  of  Oua 
and  the  castle  at  Holdnle  are  Norman.  0(  the  13th  n^afur%-  are 
tho5c  at  lIo|)ton  near  Clun  and  Acton  Bumell.  S  E.  of  Shrc»-st»Lry. 
utarv  l-,dw.vrd  I.  held  pirliament  in  1283.  Middle  Ci»tW:  ljcf»cai 
Shrewsbury  and  Wem  show*  smalt  ruins  nf  the  14th  ccoiury.  At 
Moielon  Cotbsl  on  the  Roden,  N.E.  of  Shiewibttry.  tbert  is  aa  eld 


is  almost  perfect,  havinsj  a  larijc  h.\ll  and  ma«M\"C  fouthcra  tovtf, 
and  a  remarkable  lulf-tim!)cre<l  y;atehouse.  Shropshire  is  1I30  rilh 
in  medieval  domi-stic  t)!iililini.-«,  and  in  the  street?  of  Ludlow  aad 
Shrewsbury  are  n^any  iM.uniful  rx,inijil!  ni  half-timbered  archi- 
tecture. Among  old  country  mansions  may  be  spocially  noted  the 
half-timboed  Pitchford  Hall,  near  ShsOMMfy  SM  Baadt''* 
near  Broidey,  dating  from  1535.1 

See  ViOena  County  Hiiiory,  ShntMn'',  W.  Feaiaoo,  A 
of  Shropshire  (London,  1807) ;  R.  W.  Eyton.  AnHpOkt  of 
skiro  (la  vols.,  London,  1853-1860);  J.  C.  Anderson.  Skr»pskini 
Its  Early  History  and  A  nliquHiet  (London.  1864) ;  C.  H.  Hartsboni; 
Saiopia  Anlimta  (London.  1841);  Waloott,  Intndsictiom  to  Soma 
of  Salopian  Topomphy  (Shrewsbury.  1879):  La  Touche.  HamSbcek 
to  the  Geoloty  of  Shropshire  (il*86);  Borderer,  Hunlir.f  and  Sportttt 
NoUS  in  Shropthire  (l^ndon,  188S-1S86);  H 
Shropshire,  l8jt-lSS6  (Slircwsbury.  1886):  Waiter.  An  (M  ihrof- 
shire  Oah  (4  vob.,  London,  1886-1891);  Fletcher.  Rel 
of  Shropshire  in  1676  (London,  1891);  Craitage,  Ardtikctmd 
Account  tf  Ike  Churches  of  Shropshire  (Wcainnoa,  iaM-<'99): 


Timmins,  Noohs  ond  Comers  of  Shropshire  (Lomm,  im)'  Shn^ 
shire  NoUs  and  Qmriu  IMS,  te4;  ShnpiUn  Anhmibrinl  mi 
Natural  HislarfSlMf  (l877f  t&t  Sthpim  Sknii  mdMOm 


(1874-1891). 

SHROUD  (0.  Eng.  scrud,  garment;  cf.  Icel.  ikrudh.  in  the 
secondary  sense  of  rigging,  alL'cd  with  "  shretl,"  O.  Eng.  safAir. 
a  piece,  strip),  originally  a  word  meaning  garment,  ck>ihiiig 
or  covering,  but  now  particularly  applied  to  the  garment  ia 
which  a  dead  bo4y  is  wrapped  prcpantoiy  to  bunal,  a  wiaduv 
iheeL  The  dmod  ii  aa4y  a  nog  IfawD  sheet  wiappiag  the 
entire  body.  Tl^  was  fonnerly  dipped  in  oadted  waa  ^Ul. 
eero),  whence  the  name  "cerecloth,"  often  wrongly  wnttn 
seredolh  or  sejrdolh  and  "  cerements."  In  nautical  uk^.jf  the 
Icdandic  meaning  of  skrudh,  Ucklc,  rigging  of  a  ship,  has  been 

adapted  In  EotfUii  the  "•hioudi''  of  a  afa|p  aa  the  Mt  d 
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ropes  which  stretch  fmn  the  bcadt  «f  »  ihip's  aHtt  to  Um 

sides  as  supports  (see  RJCCINC). 

SHROVE  TUESDAY,  the  day  before  Ash  Wednesday,  the 
first  day  of  Lent,  so  called  as  the  day  on  which  "  shrift  "  or 
confession  was  made  j  1  [  ;)aration  for  the  great  fast.  Skcat 
iEfym.  Diet)  derives  the  word  "  shrive,"  of  which  "  shrove  " 
is  the  past  teose,  ultimately  from  the  Lat.  scnbcrc,  to  write, 
U>  disw  up  »  law,  And  hcaoe  to  prescribe  (cf.  Ger.  sckfcibtn), 
throat  the  Aa^i-SiaM  sef^an,  to  shrive,  impose  a  penance, 
to JttifaK.  Itbowe  Tmi»jf  h  ailed  tlie  Fjofh  Matdi  gras, 
**  fan  Tuetdty,"  fa  alhnfam  to  tbe  1st  oic  windi  if  eeieuei^usly 
paraded  through  the  streets.  The  GermarLs  know  it  as  Fasten- 
dienstaf,.  It  is  celebrated  in  Catholic  countries,  as  the  last  day 
of  the  carnival,  with  feasting  and  merrymaking,  of  which,  in 
England,  the  eating  ol  pancakes  alotie  survives  as  a  social 
custom,  the  day  having  been  called  at  one  time  "  Pancake 
Tuesday."  The  association  ol  paocakes  with  the  day  was 
probably  due  to  the  necessity  for  wing  up  all  the  eggs,  grease, 
Isrd  and  drippjag  in  stock  pnpeiatoiy  to  Lent^durim  vUcfa 
all  ibeie  were  forlriddeii. 

SHBUB.  (i)  A  bushy  plant  whose  slcm  Is  woi>dy  and 
branches  out  thickly  from  the  ground,  not  attaining  sulBdent 
height  10  be  called  a  tree;  this  smallncss  of  vertical  growth 
is  natural  or  is  eficctcd  by  cutting  and  tapping  at  an  early  sta^ 
or  at  stated  seasons.  The  term  is  loo^c  in  application  und  the 
Um  between  shrubs,  trees  and  certain  woody  herbnccous  phm? 
if  ant  taxf  to  draw.  The  hoQy»  the  yew,  the  laurel,  i(  allowed 
to  gnnr  fiem  a  single  stem,  bcoMne  ticee,  other  planu  such  as 
rhododendron,  syringa,  the  etKmyraoof  are  properly  shrubs. 
Thr  worcl  13  the  s:ime  as  "scrub,"  low,  stunted  undergrowth, 
in  O.  Eng.  scmb;  the  root,  which  is  also  scon  in  "shrimp"  and 
"  shrivel,''  me.Tns  to  contract.  Many  Englbh  place-names 
contain  the  word,  the  roost  familiar  being  Shrewsbury  {Scrob- 
besbyrig)  and  Wormwood  Scrubs.  (3)  The  name  of  a  drink 
or  cordial,  jMW  laiely  foimd  except  in  country  districts  It 
b  nadfe  ef  cnmnt  Jake  boiled  with  water  and  sugar  to  which 
aome  tpMt,  nmaliy  nm,  is  added.  Another  form  of  the  drink 
b  nsde  of  rum, orange  and  lemon  juice,  peel,  sugar  and  water. 
The  word  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Arabic  flmrh  or  ihardh,  beverage, 
drink,  thariba,  he  drank,  and  is  thus  diieclly  related  to  "  sher- 
bet "  and  "  syrup  "  (?.r.). 

SHUPFLE-BOARD.  or  Siiovei^Boaro  (originally  "shove- 
board  "),  a  game  in  which  wckxI  or  metal  disks  are  "  shoved  " 
by  the  hand  or  with  an  implement  so  that  they  shall  come  to  a 
stop  on  or  within  certain  lines  or  compartments  maikcd  on  the 
"  board  "—a  table  or  a  floor.  It  was  formerly  very  popular 
In  England,  especially  witk  the  arUtocracy,  under  the  names 
shoxc-po^t,  ituU-groat  and  shevd-ptnny,  being  mentioned  as 
early  as  the  ijlh  century.  It  was  a  favourite  pastime  at  ibc 
great  countr>'  houses,  some  of  the  boards  h-^.ving  been  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship.  That  at  Chartley  Ilall  in  Staiiordshire 
was  over  30  ft.  long  and  was  made  up  of  260  pieces.  Shuffle- 
board  enjoys  considerable  vogue  in  the  United  States,  the  board 
being  from  to  ft.  long  and  from  18  to  30  in.  wide,  of  pine, 
poplar  or  white  wood,  with  a  getter  4}  in.  ^Hdeestendingentir^ 
found  the  board.  The  eufbce  is  slightly  sanded  and  sometimes 

oiled.  .Mjout  5  in.  from  each  end  of  the  board  is  drawn  a  line 
called  liic  deiac  lint.  E.ich  side,  whether  composed  of  two  or 
four  persons,  used  four  disks  01  polished  brass  or  iron,  generally 
about  2  in.  in  diameter  and  \  in.  thick.  When  two  persons  play 
they  shove  first  from  one  end  of  the  board  and  then  from  tlie 
Other;  but  when  four  play  one  of  each  side  remains  permanently 
at  each  end.  The  disks,  four  of  which  are  marked  A  and  four 
B,ai»  shoved  alternately  by  each  tide.  A  disk  letting  between 
the  deuce  line  and  the  end  of  the  board  ts  tm  and  scores  two. 
One  protruding  over  the  end  sufTicietitly  to  be  lifted  by  the 
finger  \s  c;il!ed  a  ship  and  counts  tlirec.  A  disk  resting  on  the 
bci".rd  but  not  crossing  the  line  counts  one.  In  scoring  only  the 
best  of  the  eight  disks  counts,  unless  one  side  has  two  that  are 
better  than  any  of  their  opponents',  In  which  caSC  both  eowit. 
The  side  first  scoring  ai  points  wias. 
A  variety  efduiffle-bewd^veiir  popular  aandiA  pne«tt 


boa«d  steamcn  and  yaditt.  It  is  played  by  pnsUng  wooden 
^idts  by  meani  of  cfutcb*fhaped  coca,  or  tkmis,  into  wtddi  the 

disks  fit,  so  that  they  come  to  a  stop  within  the  lines  of  a  large 
rectah^e  drawn  with  chalk  on  the  deck  and  divided  into  squares 
numbered  from  i  to  10  with  an  extra  square  nearest  tlu  jteyCT, 
numbcTxrd  -10.    The  ^oic  is  usually  2t  piiints. 

SHDKRIA,  a  large  tribe  of  African  nomads  living  in  the 
"  Island  of  Merof,"  i.e,  the  country  between  the  Atbara  and 
the  Blue  Kile.  The  family  name  of  the  prindpal  branch  of  this 
tribe  is  Abu  Sin,  and  Gedaref.  an  important  town  in  the  ccntn 
of  the  Sbukrte  country,  was  fomeriy  caOed  Suk  Abu  Sin. 
■  8  HUM  LA  (Bulgarian  Shumcn,  Turkish  Shumna),  a  fortified 
town  of  Bulgaria,  50  m.  W.  of  Varna,  on  the  railway  from 
Tmovo  to  ShumU  Road  (a  name  given  to  a  station  on  the 
Varna-Rustchuk  railway  by  the  English  builders  of  the  line). 
Pop.  (1006)  23,jiyO,  about  one  third  being  Moslems.  The  town 
is  buik  within  a  duster  of  hills,  northern  outliers  of  the  eastern 
Balkans,  which  curve  round  it  on  the  west  and  north  in  the 
shape  of  a  Imse-sboe.  A  nigged  ravine  intecwcta  the  ground 
longitudinaOy  withbi  the  hofie-flhoe  ridgb  From  Sbuada  lOada 
radiate  northwards  to  the  Danubian  fortresses  of  Rustcbuk  and 
Silistria  and  to  the  Dobrudja,  southwards  to  the  passes  of  the 
Balkans,  and  eastwards  to  Varna  and  IJaltehlk.  Shutiila  has, 
therefore,  been  one  of  the  most  important  military  po.sitions 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  A  broad  street  and  rivulet  divide  the 
upper  quarter,  Gorni-MahK,  from  the  lower,  Dolni-Mahl^.  In 
the  upper  quarter  is  the  magnififcnt  mausoleum  of  Jczairii  Hassan 
Pasba,  who  in  the  18th  century  enlarged  the  fortifications  of 
Shumla.  The  principal  mosque,  with  a  cupda  of  very  interest- 
ing architecture,  forms  the  centre  of  the  Moslem  quarter.  The 
town  has  an  importsmt  trade  in  grain  and  wine,  besides  manu- 
factures of  ^ilk,  red  and  yellow  slippers,  ready-made  clothes, 
richly  embroidered  dresses  for  women,  and  copper  and  tin  wares. 

In  Sn  Shuiida  was  burnetl  by  the  emperor  N';<  ephnrus,  and 
in  loS;  it  was  besieged  l)y  .-Melius  I.  In  1388  the  sultan  Murad  1. 
forced  it  to  surrender  to  the  Turks.  In  the  tStb  century  it  was 
enlarged  and  fortified.  Three  tinea,  In  1774,  1810  and  1838, 
It  was  unsucotssfuOy  attadted  by  Ruasiaa  arnica.  The  T^ika 
consequently  gave  it  the  name  of  Gazi  ("  Victorious  ").  In  1854 
it  was  the  headquarters  of  Omar  Pasha  and  the  point  at  which 
the  Turkish  army  concentrated  (see  Crimf.vn  War).  On  the 
23nd  of  June  iS;8  Shumla  capitulated  to  the  Russi.ins. 

SHUSH  A.  a  town,  formerly  a  fortress,  of  Russian  Transcaucasia, 
in  (be  government  of  EUsavetpol,  in  39°  46'  N.  and  46"  25'  £•> 
170  m.  S.E.  of  Tiflis,  on  an  isolated  rocky  eminence,  3865  ft. 
above  aeaJevel  and  accessible  only  fion  one  side.  Feo.  aliout 
9S,00OkC0nsistingofAnneniansandTataiB.  Sbusbawasiormerty 
the  capital  of  the  khanate  of  Kara-bagh.  The  town  is  locally 
renowned  for  its  carpets,  and  the  district  for  its  excellent  breed 
of  Kara-b.tgh  horses.  Leather  and  silk  are  also  made. 

The  fortress,  constructed  in  ijSt),  successfully  withstood  a 
siege  by  Aga  Mahommed  of  Persia  in  1795,  but  was  constrained 
to  sURcndcr  two  years  afterwards.  In  1805  Ibrahim  lUian  ol 
Kaia>bagh  invoked  the  protectkmef  Russia,  but  the  aitnraatfcwi 
was  not  completed  untU  sSsa. 

gHTOBTBS,  a  district  and  town  of  the  province  of  AiaUstaa 
(former  Khuzistan)  in  Persia,  S.  of  Di^fii!,  and  N.  of  Ahvaz. 
The  district  contains  the  town  of  the  same  n.ime  and  21  viil.iges, 
and,  including  about  3-00  nomad  f.-imilie?  of  the  Kunduzlu,  Saad, 
Anafijeh  and  .M  i  Kcthir  tribes,  has  a  popidnlion  of  about  40,000 
and  pays  a  yea  riy  revenue  of  £6000.  The  dist  net  produces  grain, 
opium,  cotton,  wool,  lunes  (their  juice,  made  into  green  extract, 
is  exported  fa  Uttfa  eaithenwate  jm),  and  nanufactut*  filiNir 
(wooQca  carpetowfthottt  pOe). 

The  town  <rf Sn ush f  en,  with  a  population  of  1 5,000,  Is  situated 
at  the  point  where  the  river  Karun,  after  bre  tking  ihrouKh  the 
Fedi-Iek  hills,  bifureales  inio  the  Cerger  canal,  lio'.ving  E.,  and 
the  Shut.\it  river  flowing  W.  of  it,  in  i,:"  5'  N.  and  4S'  jj'  £., 
and  built  on  sUghlly  dcvatcd  ground  which  rises  gradually  ffom 
the  atjutb-wcst  to  the  dtadd,  Kalah  SalasU,'  ataadfag  fa  the 

^  ■CoMldBied  to  repaunt  dw  Sde  of-  Ammianus  MaiudHaus 
Oodiie. «,  a6},  adty  in  Suaada.  and  ef  Ftelemy  (Tab.  v.). 
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uorth-tistiTn  corner  on  a  wndstone  hill  ending  with  a  precipice 
about  80  (t,  in  hiight  towards  the  rivrr  on  the  north.  The  groun<i 
covered  by  the  cita'ltl  measures  nearly  350  by  150  yds  ,  and  the 
town  occupies  a  f,\y.n  c  o(  a  square  mile. 

At  the  point  of  tuc  divergence  of  the  Gi-rgi  r  from  the  Ranin, 
600  jrda.  above  the  town,  an  aitifioal  dike  constructed  of  large 
blocks  d  bevn  Mmw  !•  tbrowB  KioN  tiie  opcninfoi 
It  kitom  M  tbe  Btad  {  Katur  (tte  Csmi**  Dllte),  but  alter 
having  been  repaired  by  Mahommed  Ali  Mirza,  a  son  of  Fath  Ah' 
Shah,  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  it  waa  called  Band  i 
Shahzadcli,  or  rHnic's  l>ike.  A  liiilc  (li-.;.ii;ri;  below  this  dike 
begins  the  .irtifitial  (U^ting  in  lilc  sandstone  rock  and  at  half  a 
mile  from  it  is  a  second  band,  60  yds.  lon^;,  65  ft.  high,  wliich 
completely  blocks  the  progress  of  the  stream.  It  has  a  roadway 
on  the  top,  and,  as  it  connected  the tOWIt  with  the  village  Bulaiti 
(DOW  dewntcd)  on  tlie  otlier  aide^  was  called  Pul  t  Bulaiti,  Lt. 
Bridge  of  BuUtL  At  a  about  (Bstanoe  above  it  aoaw  tBUtda 
have  been  pierced  in  the  rock  below  the  canal  levd  on  either  side 
of  the  Gerger.  Y  From  the  point  where  the  principal  river  parts 
Vilh  the  Cierger  down  to  a  point  joo  yd.i.  below  the  citadel  the 
river  bed  w.x'i  paved  with  great  flags  of  slonc,  the  pa%-emcnt 
being  called  Sh.idurvan.  At  the  end  of  the  pavement  »taad  the 
band  and  bridge  ascribed  to  the  Roman  emperor  Valerian.  The 
band  is  called  Band  i  Mizan,  the  bridge  Pul  i  Kaisar:  The  bridge 
baa  beea  built  and  n^nOt  aevcral  tieaea  and  its  forty-one  arches 
differ  fn  matolal,  atyle  aod  dtt.  Ita  length  b  560  yds.,  and  its 
roadway  is  7  yds.  wide.  Seventy  yards  of  band  and  bridge  were 
swept  away  in  1&85.  Between  the  bridge  and  the  Ccrgcr  opening 
and  cut  into  the  rock  on  which  the  western  part  of  the  citadel 
stands  is  »  tunnel  leading  to  a  canal  formerly  cniled  Darian,  now 
MijKib.  I  f.  Mi.Lii  do  .lb,  "  between  t'Ao  rivers,"  because  it  waters 
the  district  Muih  of  the  town  lying  between  Gerger  and  Sfautait. 
With  the  break  of  the  band  in  1885  the  kvcl  of  the  main  river 

liM  f  ■llwi  «B.t  I      IfiMt.  i«  not  <i»«<^  mnwiwig  miirti 

damage  to  coltivmtion  In  the  district. 

Persian  tradition  has  it  'hat  Ardaahir  (either  Artixerxes  of 
the  old  Persian  kings  or  Ardashirof  the  Sassanians)  built  the  fir^t 
dike  across  the  river  in  order  to  raise  the  water  of  the  river  to 
the  level  of  the  Dariar  canal.  The  dike  became  destroyed  and 
v.-as  renewed  under  the  S.u,-,anian  Shapur  I.  by  Roman  workmen 
sent  for  by  Valerian  who  had  been  captured  by  the  Persian  king 
in  s6o.  llttt  Vakrian  had  a  pait  in  constructing  these  remark- 
aUa  woika  does  not  teat  upon  apy.  hittoikal  baaia*,  «e  may, 
however,  bdieve  that  the  Sa«u^  Atdaahir,  or  bbaoa  Shapur  I, 
finding  that  the  river,  having  its  bed  in  friable  soil,  was  daily 
getting  lower  and  finally  threatened  to  leave  the  town  and  the 
Miaij-do-ab  diitrict  dry  by  r.ot  filling  the  Darian  canal,  engaged 
Komao  workmen.  'Ihe  Gager  caaal  was  cut  and  the  river 
diverted  from  west  to  east  of  the  town.  The  old  river  then 
becaioe  enmtied  and  its  bed  was  raised  and,  to  prevent  further 
eroaiba  tod  wadllng  away  of  the  soil  and  a  consequent  fall  of 
the  liver,  waa  paved  with  huge  flafk  Then  the  Band  i  Mizan 
and  the  gmt  bridge  were  erected  acraaa  the  river  and  finally  a 
ff.im  w.is  fonstructctl  across  the  Herper  can.\l,  where  is  now  the 
I'ui  i  lliil.^iti,  so  ai  to  turn  L.itk  ihc  Karun  into  its  original 
channel,  but  Liter,  by  means  of  sluices  and  tunnels,  the  ilow  of 
water  \va>k  rtguiatcd  in  such  a  manner  that  two-stxlhs  of  the 
water  flowed  cast  and  four-sixths  west  of  the  town.  This  gave 
lue  to  the  later  appeUaiiona  Do-Daok  and  Chabar  Dank.  ii. 


two-sizth-s  and  four-sixtJis  for  the  Ccrgrr  and  Shutait  rv 
5;>ei  tively.  <.\.  H.-S.) 

SHUTER,  EDWARD  (c.  i738>-t776),  EngUah  actor,  waa  bora 
in  London  of  poor  parents.  He  made  his  first  appearance  oa  the 
I.ondon  stage  in  1745  in  Cibbcr's  Schoolboy.  He  made  a  great 
reputation  in  old  men's  parts.  He  was  the  original  Hardcastie 
in  Sim  S(o«pi  h  Ctmmir  (177^),  and  Sir  AnthMV  Abaebile  in 
Tk»  RkOt  (t77$). 

SHUTTLE  (0.  Eng.  skild,  kc  ;  from  the  same  word  as  "  shoot "), 
a  boat-shaped  implement  used  in  weaving  to  pass  a  thread  of 
weft  to  and  fro  between  two  hnes  of  warp.  TTie  origin  of  tfaii 
implement  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  a  remote  antiquity,  and  yet  it 
was  long  preceded  by  the  loom.  Several  wall  paintings  at  Tbrixs 
depict  looms  that  are  apparently  provided  with  a  hooked  rod 
for  drawing  weft  through  the  warp,  but  with  such  a  device  either 
tvO'WcCt  tbicada  would  be  aiaaiiltaiwottily  placed  in  CQC  diviiiaB 
of  the  waqs  or  the  advagea  tvoold  be  baperieeL  Sbwe  natbo- 
of  these  coiiditions  obtain  in  the  andent  Egyptian  fabrics  that 
have  been  recovered,  it  may  be  concluded  that  some  other  plan 
was  al.so  adopted.  Netting  needles  have  been  found  in  Egyptian 
tombs,  and  as  these  would  be  more  suitable  for  weaving  than  a 
hooked  rod,  it  is  conceivable  they  were  so  employeJ  '>  \ 
spinning  spiodlc  charged  with  weft  might  be  conveyed  through 
the  warp,  u  ma  fintomaiy,  at  n  ux£k  later  period,  with 
Ci«ek»  Ronuni  and  otbcr  wenvcn.  So  long  a*  n  sbuttk  «ai 
thrawn  inin  hand  to  hand,  the  bieadlh  of  doch  wbjdi  one 
weaver  could  produce  waa  limited  to  his  ability  to  teadi  fron 
selvage  to  selvage  of  the  piece.  But  from  I7  t5,  when  John  Kay 
invented  the  "  lly  shuttle,"  these  implements  ha\e  bcea  made 
straight,  and  propelled  mechanically,  also,  to  vci_re  light 
running,  they  have  been  mounted  ufion  rollers  wh;'  h  project 
slightly  on  tlic  under  side,  Shuttlc-5  arc  now  miifi  in  \-arsotis 
forms  and  sizes  from  box,  and  other  hiird  gr^ned,  smooth 
woods,  aa  well  as  from  vulcanized  fibre  and  metals.  F«a  lib 
weaving  by  band,  tbey  are  appwwimatdly  ix  n.  kog  bjr  a  te. 
square  in  section,  and  weigh  about  3  or. ;  tbosc  ler  caBeo 
weaving  by  power,  are  about  ii\  in.  long,  1)  fn.  wide,  t}  ia. 
deep,  and  weigh  alwut  i)l  c*.;  they  are  alv)  provide!  %;*?5 
conical  steel  tips  which  abut  upon  short  coiled  spnngs  let  into  liie 
shuttle.  'I  he  construction,  li.xing  and  corjtrol  of  shuttle  tongues 
that  liold  the  v.efi,  together  with  numerous  device*  for  putting 
the  thtead  nndcr  an  elastic  tension,  have  formed  the  anbjects  tor 
owny  patenta.  The  toBgnica  iatcaded  to  bold  oops  aie  spiii  to 
licMrm  a  apriag  whoae  itrnigth  anSoca  to  fix  the  bi  pootlen 
while  the  thread  is  draw^  from  the  outer  end  through  a  porcdaia 
eye  in  the  shuttle  front,  the  tension  being  regulated  by  deflection. 

The  small  shuttles  employcti  to  weave  ribbons,  and  other 
narrow  goods,  are  bowed  in  front,  rctrcs-sed  to  hoi !  a  spcuri  of 
weft,  and  have  an  eye  fixed  at  the  centre  of  the  l  ox  '..Sc 
thread  to  pass  through  as  it  unrolls.  Ihcuc  ^butties  are  iurs»cd 
into  sets,  which  correspond  with  the  number  of  fabrics  to  k: 
manHfartttted  aianltaneouily  and  may  be  placed  on  one  k«tf 
or  bi  tiers;  In  cither  event,  aO  in  one  hofiaontal  plane  aie nayec 
to  and  fro  together  acrois  different  webs,  by  means  of  racks  and 
pinions;  for  a  rack  ii  inserted  lengthwise  in  each  shuttle,  aad 
l>y  engaging  the  racks  with  intermittently  drivea  piokM^thi 
shuttles  receive  their  requisite  movements. 

For  funher  information  regarding wiaviag and leeiM|iee Wk*^ 
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